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Iler'maudad  {Sp.,  *' brotherhood"),  a  general  name 
for  the  leagues  entered  into  by  the  .Spanish  cities  in  the 
Middle  Ages  for  the  preservatiun  of  public  order  and  the 
defence  of  private  property.  The  most  celebrated  (called 
Santa  Hermaudad.  or  iloly  Bruihcrhood)  was  probably  or- 
ganized in  Aragou  in  the  thirlcenth  century;  waa  estab- 
lished in  Castile  iu  1282.  Another,  of  thirty-five  towns  in 
Castile  and  Leon,  was  organized  in  120."».  Kindred  socie- 
ties throughout  Spain  soon  followed.  Their  laws  were  co- 
dified in  HSj,  and  j.ublished  in  1527.  In  1488  the  Holy 
Brotherhood  was  reorganized,  and  in  149()  it  was  extended 
over  a  groat  part  of  Spain.  In  1498.  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella reduced  it  from  its  high  office  of  conservator  of  the 
peace  ancl  defender  of  popular  rights  against  the  feudal 
nobility,  and  it  liccame  an  organized  police  force.  In 
1520-21  the  llcrmandad  of  Valencia  rose  in  insurrection 
against  the  government.  The  name  hi^  come  down  to  the 
present  century  simply  as  that  of  a  police  force. 

Iler'mailll  [hat.  Amiiniua],  a  (iennan  chieftain  of  the 
Cherusei,  a  son  of  Sigiuicr,  was  b.  IS  b.  o.;  entered  the 
Roman  service,  and  became  an  equestrian.  In  9  A.  D., 
wlien  (Jerniany  was  groaning  under  the  oppression  of 
Varus,  Hermann  ambuscaded  the  Romans  in  the  Teuto- 
burger  Forest,  and  almost  all  the  Romans,  Varus  included, 
lost  their  lives.  He  fought  Germanicus  (14-1()  a.  d.),  with 
disadvantage  ;  d(.'feated  Marbodacus,  king  of  the  Suevi, 
1";  was  put  to  (Icath  by  his  own  relations  19  A.  D.,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  aiming  at  absolute  power. 

Ilennaniif  post-v.,  cap.  of  Gasconade  co.,  Mo.,  81 
miles  from  St.  Louis,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  and  the 
Missouri  River.  It  has  a  savings  bank,  a  high  school,  2 
newspapers  (English  and  German),  4  hotel^^,  a  planing- 
niill,  and  a  large  number  of  stores  and  public  places.  It 
is  noted  for  wine-growing,  its  annual  production  being 
400,000  gallons.      Pop.  \'u.j5,  exclusively  German. 

Chas.  Euerhahdt,  Pub.  "  Zeitlng  lnd  Advertiser." 

Hermann  (JonANX  Gottfried  Jakob),  b.  at  Loipsio 
Nov.  2S,  1772:  studied  law,  languages,  and  philosoph}'  at 
Lcipsic  and  .Jena,  and  was  appointed  pro/eaHor  efoguentt'x 
in  1803  at  the  I'liiversity  of  Lcipsic,  which  position  he 
filled  to  his  death,  Dec.  31,  1848.  He  exercised  great  in- 
fluence on  metrical  science  bj'  his  Jjf  metric  Grtccorum  ct 
Hnmnnonim  poft'irum  (I79())  and  Ilnndbnch  tier  Metrik 
(1798),  etc.  ;  and  on  grammar  by  his  J)c  emciidniidai-atioue 
iirfrcm  f/rammati'c/F  (1801),  and  a  number  of  minor  essays. 
Also  as  a  text  critic  he  acquired  a  great  name;  ho  editecl 
iEschylus,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Bion  and  Moschus,  and 
others.  His  lectures  were  very  attractive  by  their  liveli- 
ness and  clearness,  and  very  instructive  by  their  fulness 
of  knowledge;  but  his  standpoint  aa  a  philologist,  consid- 
ering the  classical  languages  as  the  only  key  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  classical  spirit,  involved  him  in  disagree- 
able contests  with  Bockh,  0.  Miillcr,  and  Creuzer. 

Hermann  f  Karl  Friedrich),  b.  at  Frankfort  Aug.  4, 
1804;  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Leipsic ;  travelled  in 
1825  in  Italy,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  philology 
at  Marburg  in  1832,  whenre  ho  removed  in  18(0  to  GiJttin- 
gcn.  I>.  Jan.  8,  \h:>0.  He  combined  in  a  haj.py  manner 
the  linguistical  ehrment  of  classical  scholarship' with  the 
antiquarian,  historical,  and  philosophical,  and  his  Lchr- 
burh  tier  (jrUchiHchru  Afterlhiimfr  (\i^4\)  and  O'enchichtc 
uitd  Sifxtcm  (it.r  ]>httuninchcn  PhifoHophic  (1839),  as  well  as 
his  f'liftiirt/cucln'chtc  der  Oricckcn  und  liomer  (1857),  are 
much  appreciated. 

Her'manstadt,  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  province  of 
Transylviinia.  on  the  Zibin.  It  is  a*  beautifully  «ituateii 
and  well-built  town,  the  seat  of  the  governor  of'the  prov- 
ince and  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  metrojiolitan  of  Transyl- 
vania.     Pop.  18,588. 

Hermaph'rodi8m,or  Ilermaph'rodilism  [named 
from  the  fablt-d  II  Ki(.MAi'Hitnj.iTi  s  (uhii-h  t^ioj.  the  union 
of  the  characteristic  organs  of  each  sex  in  one  individual. 
This  union  of  the  male  organs  f  j)roducing  siierm-ecHs)  and 
female  (producing  gerni-eclls}  in  one  an<l  the  same  organ- 
ism is  tlu-  n.frmiil  i-ondilion  in  the  giciit  iniijority  of  pljints 
and  in  many  c»f  the  lower  animals.  Tlmugh  the  higher 
forms  of  radiates,  nudlusks,  and  Arthropnda  all  have 
the  sexes  quite  distinct,  except  in  abn<uinnl  instnnecp, 
many  of  the  inferior  lypi-s  of  each  an-  always  hermaphro- 
dites. Such,  for  instance,  are  the  eommoiisnail  and  the 
earth-worm.  No  insect  hermaplirodites  (unless  the  Tardi- 
gradcs  are  insects)  are  known,  except  in  abnornml  Instances. 
Siebold  found  hernmphrodites  among  honey-bees,  but  ho 
records  that  the  W(»rkers  threw  them  out  of  the  cells,  and 
that  they  speedily  perished.  It  hiis  been  suggested  that 
this  hcrmaphrodism  in  bees  may  exist  normally  in  somo 
slight  degree,  and  that  it  may  give  rise  to  the  partheno- 
genesis of  male  bees,  for  it  is  well  known  thul  queen  bees 
will  produce  male  offspring  without  coitus  with  the  male. 
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Hermaphrodism  has  not  been  observed  with  certainty  in 
vertebrates,  except  perhaps  iu  eels  and  fishes  of  the  family 
SerranidiB.  It  has  been  stated  with  considerable  force  that 
the  homologies  existing  between  the  male  and  female  organs 
prevent  any  possibility  of  hermaphrodism  in  the  higher 
vertebrates;  but  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  of  bilat- 
eral or  double  organs  one  side  should  not  assume  the  male 
and  the  other  the  female  development.  Thus,  there  might, 
it  would  appear,  be  one  ovary  and  one  testis — n  condition 
analogous  to  what  is  often  seen  in  llie  lower  animals.  In 
what  arc  known  as  monstrosities  by  fusion,  or  the  blending 
of  two  germs,  by  which  have  been  produced  such  abnor- 
malities as  the  presence  of  three  legs  upon  one  foetus,  we 
seem  to  see  that  true  hermiiphrodism  is  not  «  priori  im- 
possible, even  in  human  beings. 

Many  of  the  lowest  forms  of  hermaphrodite  plants  and 
animals  are  self-fertilizing;  that  is,  reproduction  takes 
place  without  the  sexual  union  of  two  individuals.  Put 
in  very  many  plants  which  have  both  kinds  of  reproduc- 
tive organs  in  one  fiower,  fertilization  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  insects,  which  carry  the  pollen  of  one  flower  to 
the  pistil  of  another,  nature  having  prevented  self-fertiliza- 
tion by  wonderfully  ingenious  yet  often  very  simple  means. 
JIany  bisexual  animals,  like  the  snail,  conjugate  for  mu- 
tual fertilization.  Spurious  hermaphrodism,  in  which 
the  characterit^tic  organs  of  one  sex  assume,  from  incom- 
plete or  abnormal  development,  something  of  the  appear- 
ance of  those  of  the  opposite  sex,  has  been  often  observed. 
Under  this  head  must  be  placed  most  or  all  of  the  recorded 
instances  of  herma])hrodism  iu  the  human  species.  The 
true  hermaphrodism  is  douldc  sex  :  spurious  hermaphro- 
dism is  doitht/n/  sex.  Charlks  W.  Greene. 
Hermaphrodite  Brig.  See  Brigantine. 
Hermaphrodi'tus  was  a  son  of  Hermes  and  Aphro- 
dite, and  inherited  the  beauty  of  both  of  his  parents. 
Once,  when  he  was  bathing  in  the  well  of  Salmacis,  near 
Halicarnassus,  in  Caria,  Asia  Minor,  the  nymph  of  tho 
well  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  prayed  to  the  gods  that  she 
might  remain  united  with  him  for  ever;  and  when  he  as- 
cended from  the  bath  he  was  changed  so  that  he  was 
neither  man  nor  woman,  but  both.  The  idea  of  this  myth 
is  of  Asiatic,  the  myth  itself  of  Roman,  origin.  In  its 
later  period  Greek  sculpture  often  represented  llermaphro- 
ditus,  the  up])cr  part  of  the  body  female,  the  nether  male. 
Her'mas,  the  author  of  a  once-celebrated  book,  The 
Shepherd,  was  by  Irenjeus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Eu- 
sebius  considered  identical  with  the  Hernias  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Roman?  (xvi.  14).  while  others 
have  placed  him  a  little  later,  and  made  him  a  brother  of 
Pius  I.,  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. The  Shepherd  is  divided  into  three  parts — the 
VisioJis,  Precej/ts,  and  Similitudes.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  and  consists  of  a  bleniling  of  fantastic  poetry 
and  im'ivc  morals,  a  character  which  explains  how  the  book 
at  once  could  be  the  Pihjrim's  /*n>i/rcfi>i  of  the  old  Church 
and  yet  be  called  childish  liy  St.  Jerome  and  Tertullian. 
It  was  originally  written  in  (ireek  (o  Trot^'ii'),  but  exists  now 
only  in  translations.  Tho  Greek  text  found  in  a  monas- 
tery on  Mount  Athos,  and  published  in  I8j7,  is  generally 
considered  a  translation  of  the  Latin  translation.  An 
English  translati<»n  of  Pantor  /frniitr  was  published  in 
Edinburgh  in  1SG7  in  the  AnU-Aiceue  ChixHtinn  Librari/. 

Ilernioneu'tics  [from  the  (ireek  verb  ipfiijvtveiv,  to 
"  interpret."  and  that  from  the  name  of  I/enin-K,  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Maia,  the  messenger  and  interpreter  of  the  gods] 
is  the  science  and  art  of  interpretation,  or  of  ascertaining 
tho  meaning  of  an  author  from  his  language.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  grammar.  logic,  and  rhetoric,  and  presup|>osea 
them.  Its  aim  Is  to  reduce  interpretation  to  fixed  laws  and 
])rineiplcs,  and  to  the  precision  of  an  exact  science,  so  far 
as  the  elastic  nature  of  thought  and  language  will  permit. 
Tho  business  of  fj-position  has  often  been  confounded  with 
//^position,  whereby  all  sorts  of  arbitrary  subjective  fancies 
arc  introduced  into  the  text  of  wliieh  the  writer  never 
dreamed.  The  work  of  interpretation  rei(uiics  intellectual 
aii'l  moral  qualificatiims,  natural  and  acfjuired — viz.  a  full 
kn<iwledge  of  the  author's  original  language,  historical 
situation,  mental  f-tatus,  and  range  of  itleas.  and  an  appre- 
ciating syniipathy  with  his  spirit  and  aim. 

liildiral  i/mut  tirtitivs  is  gciicral  hcrmenculies  applied  to 
the  Sncrecl  Scriptures.  It  has  been  most  cultivaleil  on  ao- 
count  of  the  vast  importance  and  general  interest  of  these 
bonks.  lis  fir.^t  germs  may  be  traced  to  the  .lews  and  to 
Philo  of  Alexandria,  who  reduced  the  allegorical  method 
of  interpretation  to  a  system,  which  through  Grigen  (d.  2.V») 
passed  into  tho  Christian  Church.  Origen  of  Alexandria 
distinguished  a  thrcef(dd  sense  of  (ho  Seripturei*,  corre- 
sponding to  tho  tripartite  nature  of  man  (a  somatic  or 
literal,  ii  psychic  or  moral,  and  a  pneumatio  or  mystical 
sense).     The  grammatical  school, on  the  utbor  hand,  which 
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was  best  represented  amoug  tho  Fathers  by  Cbrysoatom 
and  Jerome  (though  by  no  means  consistently),  adhered  to 
the  natural  and  literal  sense  as  the  only  one  which  the 
writer  had  in  view.  Assuming  the  last  principle  to  be 
correct,  there  are  still  three  legitimate  kinds  of  interpre- 
tation, which,  however,  must  harmonize  with  each  other, 
and  together  give  the  one  full  meaning  of  tho  text :  (1)  The 
phihlo'jical  (also  called  literal  or  fjrammatico-kietorical) 
exegesis  is  concerned  with  tho  body  or  letter  of  the  text, 
with  verbal,  critical,  and  antiquarian  questions.  It  brings 
out  the  meaning  of  words  and  phra;jes  according  to  the 
general  rules  of  grammar,  the  particular  idiom  and  vocabu- 
lary of  the  author,  his  age,  nation,  and  country,  and  clears 
up  all  references  to  contemporaneous  history  and  antiqui- 
ties. It  deals  with  the  literary  and  human  aspects  of  the 
Scripture,  with  the  earthly  form  into  which  its  divine  con- 
tents are  cast.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  sound  exegesis.  It  has 
been  successfully  cultivated  during  the  present  century  in 
Germany  and  England  by  Winer,  De  Wette,  Liicke,  Bleek, 
Meyer,  Ewald,  Dillmann,  Alford,  Ellicott,  Lightfoot.  (2) 
The  fkeohffical  (or  (doctrinal  and  ethical  interpretation) 
deals  with  the  divine  thoughts  and  epiritual  truths  of  tho 
Bible,  and  explains  them  in  connection  with  its  general 
teaching  and  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith  ;  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  fettered  by  dogmatic  prejudice  or  mado  subservient 
to  sectarian  interest,  as  was  done  in  the  scholastic  periods 
of  theology  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  Biblo  was  used  simply  as  a  repository 
of  proof-texts  for  certain  tenets  of  orthodoxy  and  against 
heretical  opinions.  Among  the  most  distinguished  the- 
ological expounders  are  Augustine,  Luther,  Calvin,  01s- 
hauscn,  Thohick,  Ilodge.  (3)  Prarticd  and  homiletical 
exegesis  applies  tho  text  to  tho  wants  of  tho  human  heart, 
and  draws  from  it  lessons  of  wisdom  and  comfort  for  tho 
battle  of  life.  It  belongs  properly  to  the  pulpit  and  to 
popular  works.  Of  this  character  arc  the  exegctical  homi- 
lies of  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  other  Fathers, 
and  the  commentaries  of  Matthew  Henry,  Burkitt,  Dod- 
dridge, Starke. 

Literature. — Ernesti,  Principles  of  Biblical  Interpreta- 
tion (1861,  Latin;  Engl,  transl.  by  Terrot,  ISl.l);  "Wilkiv 
Hermeneutik  dca  N.  7\  (1844,  2  vols.);  Lurz,  DihUsehe 
Ilermencntik  (13G1);  Cclleuier,  Manuel  d'Jlcrmcncudqtie 
(lSj2);  Fatrbairx,  Hcrmeneutical  Manual  (1S50);  Mrx- 
acavin,  Manual  of  Biblical  Interpretation  (18G5);  Immlr, 
Hermeneutik  dea  N.  T.  (1873).  Philip  Schafp. 

Hermes,     See  Mercury. 

Hcr'mes  (Georg),  a  German  theologian  who  under  tho 
influcnco  of  tho  **  new  philosophy  "  endeavored  to  carry  out 
tho  doctrines  of  unity  and  identity  into  forming  a  common 
basis  for  Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism.  B.  in 
Dreierwald,  Westphalia,  Apr.  22,  1775,  he  d.  at  Bonn  May 
26,  IS;'.1.  Ilavingstudied  theology  at  JlUnster,  where  he  bo- 
came  in  1807  professor,  ho  was  subsequently  teacher  of  Cath- 
olic theology  at  Bonn.  *'  lie  bad  found,"  says  Binder,  "  the 
futility  of  the  attacks  of  Kant  and  Fichte  on  Christianity, 
and  the  truth  of  Roman  Catholicism."  He,  however,  busied 
himself  for  many  years  in  trying  to  base  the  principles  of 
the  latter  on  those  of  the  former,  setting  forth  his  views  in 
the  Einlcitunj  in  die  Christ-katTioUsche  Tkeolotjie  (''  Intro- 
duction to  the  Catholic  Christian  Theology").  Ilis  work 
was  not  in  any  respect  heretical,  but  confined  itself  to 
negativing  the  arguments  of  those  who  declared  the  in- 
stability of  the  Catholic  dogma.  He  founded  a  school  or 
doctrine  termed  llermesianism,  and  his  followers,  tho  Her- 
mosianer,  occupied  many  important  positions  as  preachers 
and  teachers  in  Germany.  He  maintained  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  pure  reason,  which,  as  Kant  teaches,  is  innate  in 
every  soul,  enabling  it  to  decide  on  all  principal  truths, 
should  he  applied  to  religion;  or  rather  that  the  Church 
should  teach  its  doctrines  on  this  basis.  But  this  principle 
was  disapproved  of  at  Rome,  and  a  papal  letter  was  directed 
against  it  (Sept.  16,  183j)  by  Pope  Gregory,  beginning 
with  the  words  Dn7n  accrbissimus.  During  the  life  of 
Hermes  his  school  had  great  influence  and  made  many  con- 
verts. Binder  attributes  the  delay  in  proceeding  against 
it  to  the  usual  system  of  formalities  followed  at  Rome  in 
such  cases.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Hermesian 
doctrine  i?,  that  human  reason  can  grasp  the  truth,  and 
that  religion,  being  true,  is  or  may  be  based  on  this  "nat- 
ural Sense."  But  the  Church  holds  a  directly  different 
doctrine,  and  does  not  look  up  to  ])hilosophy  or  science  to 
authorize  her  doctrines,  as  the  Roman  Catechism  declares 
"the  mysteries  which  aro  contained  in  God's  holy  Church 
are  to  be  understood  only  by  faith,  and  not  by  reason." 
Hermes  did  in  fact  quite  unconsciously  seek  to  put  t^ie 
Catholic  Church  on  that  Protestant  foundation  of  independ- 
ent reason  which  from  Luther  to  Dollinger  has  been  so 
s'rongly  characteristic  of  the  Teutonic  mind.  Among  the 
principal  works  referring  to  llermesianism  arc  the  follow- 


ing: Ifinweisun^jen  an/  den  Grundrhuraktcr  den  Hermc- 
sischen  Si/stema,  by  J.  B.  Baltzer  (1K.'J2,  Svo)  ;  BUitler 
zur  Orientiniufj  in  Saeken  des  Hermcsinninmus  (1SIJ8),  by 
F.  X.  BlUNDE  and  J.  J.  Kosenbaum  ;  Acta  Romana,  by  J. 
W.  J.  Braun  and  P.  J.  Elvesici!  (documents  relating  to 
the  condemnation,  by  the  ]iopc,  of  G.  Ilerines  (IS.'iS,  Svo); 
Acta  IIcrmc8iana,hy  A.  J.  Elvenich  ;  ytim-  Aitnoiatiouen, 
by  Lang  (1S39);  Apoloyie  dea  HermeHianismus^  by  J.  B. 
LuTTERBECK  (1835);  Ueber  Glauben,  by  J.  J.  Rosenbaum 
(IS3S,  Svo);  Chrisf-kathofische  Dotjmatik,  by  G.  Hermes; 
Der  Henneaianinmua  und  Jolt.  Perruue  (Breslau,  1844). 

Charles  G.  Leland. 
Hermcsi'anax,  b.  at  Colophon,  lived  in  the  times  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and  d.  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  native  city  by  Lysimaehus  in  302  b.  c.  Ho 
wrote  an  elegiac  poem  in  three  books  to  his  mistress  Lcon- 
tium,  of  which  a  l^rge  part  of  the  third  book  has  been 
quoted  by  Athena?us,  and  thus  come  down  to  us.  It  has 
been  separately  published  by  J.  Bailey  ( London,  1839),  to- 
gether with  a  critical  epistle  by  G.  Burges. 

llermesianism,  the  religious  philosophy  taught  by 
Geoug  Hermes  (which  see). 

Iler'mcs  Trismegis'tus  ('' thrice-great  Hermes,"  or 
Mercury),  or  Thoth,  an  Egyptian  god,  regarded  as  in- 
ventor of  all  scicueo  and  learning;  e.g.  speech,  writing, 
religion,  geometry,  architecture,  and  the  arts.  Every  Egyp- 
tian book  relating  to  religion  or  science  was  inscribed  with 
his  name,  as  if  inspired  by  him;  and  according  to  Jambli- 
chus  there  were  of  these  36,000.  The  name  "  thrice-great  " 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  god's  triple  manifestation  as 
philosopher,  priest,  and  king.  Certain  dialogues  on  mys- 
tical theology,  still  extant,  and  which  were  very  popular 
during  tho  liftcenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  were  subse- 
quently regarded  as  forgeries.  They  had  been  transmitted 
from  an  early  age  in  a  rude  Greek  form.  More  recent  re- 
search has  indicated  that  the  Greek,  by  its  very  defects, 
possesses  the  character  of  a  translation.  The  writer  pro- 
fessed a  belief  in  their  authenticity,  as  Champollion  the 
Younger  had  done.  More  recently  a  French  Egyptologist, 
M.  Pierrat  of  the  Louvre,  in  tho  MClan^jea  d'Arch^ologie 
(4to,  Paris,  1S73,  p.  112),  has  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
very  peculiar  phrases  and  ideas  contained  in  the  Hermetic 
hooka  are  to  be  found  in  the  papyri  and  inscriptions.  Tho 
works  or  fragments  bearing  the  name  of  Hermes  Trismc- 
gistus  are  as  follows  :  (1)  Patnandcr,  of  the  Nature  of  Thin^js 
and  of  the  Creation  of  the  World;  (2)  0/ Divine  Wi^domond 
Power;  {?,)  Aschpiua;  {i)  The  Aphorisms  of  Ilcrmea;  (0)  0:i 
the  Pevnlutiona  of  Xativitiea.  Fragments  of  five  other  works 
aro  preserved  by  John  Stobaius.  The  most  recent  text,  Greek 
with  tho  Latin  versions,  is  tho  Ifcrmetia  Trismerjisti  Pcem- 
aji^e?-, by  Gustavus  Parthcy  (Berlin,  Kicoli,  1804).  Among 
all  the  mysticism  of  tho  Pamaudcr,  etc.,  there  is  much  that 
is  grand  and  beautiful.  Tho  first  editors  of  Hermes  Tris- 
megistus  erred  in  attributing  tho  works  to  Jloses  himself, 
or  in  giving  to  them  a  fabulous  antiquity,  while  the  later 
critics  were  as  much  in  the  wrong  in  boldly  declaring  that 
they  were  Nco-Platonic  or  Christian  forgeries  of  the  third 
century  A.  d.  CiiAKLrs  G.  Lelam). 

Hermet'ic  Writings  [from  Hermes  (Mercury),  with 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  the  Egyptian  Thoth,  tho  god 
of  literature  and  learning],  a  name  in  its  widest  sense  desig- 
nating the  whole  body  of  Egyptian  literature ;  but  the  namo 
is  espccialty  given  to  a  mass  of  works  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
fragments  of  which  have  come  down  to  our  time,  and  which 
profess  to  have  been  inspired  by  Hekmes  Trismegistus 
(which  see).  They  treat  of  astrology,  ontology,  and  other 
subjects,  and  aro  of  no  value.  There  were  also  a  number 
of  works  written  in  tho  Middle  Ages  by  alchemists,  and  in 
later  times  perhaps  by  the  Rosicrucians,  which  profess  to 
have  been  written  by  Hermes  Trismegistus.  The  Zabians 
of  the  East  have  writings  in  Greek  which  they  ascribe  to 
Hermes. 

Hermi'as  was  a  eunuch  and  slave  in  the  household  of 
Eubutus,  tyrant  of  Atarneus  and  Assus,  in  Mysia,  Asia 
Jlinor:  but  he  gained  his  master's  confidence,  was  made 
free,  travelled  to  Athens,  where  he  heard  Plato's  lectures 
in  company  with  Aristotle,  and  succeeded  Eubulus  on  the 
throne  of  Atarneus  in  347.  Aristotle  spent  several  years 
at  his  court,  but  had  to  flee  when  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Per- 
sia, sent  an  army  to  reduce  all  the  petty  tyrants  in  Asia 
Minor.  Hermias  was  captured  and  sent  to  the  Persian 
court,  where  he  was  put  to  death,  but  Aristotle  raised  a 
statue  at  Delphi  in  honor  of  him,  and  married  his  relative 
Pythias. 

Hermip'pus  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
r..  c.  and  wrote  a  work  containing  tho  liiographies  of  the 
Greek  jphilosophers,  historians,  and  poets.  The  work  itsell 
is  lost,  but  it  is  frequently  quoted  by  subsequent  writers, 
and  s_cms  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  antiquity. 
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The  fragments  which  arc  found  in  other  authors  have  been 
collected  and  edited  by  Lozynski  (Bonn,  1832). 

Ilcr'init  [Gr.  epij/utT?)? ;  Lat.  crrmita,a,  "dweller  in  soli- 
tu,lf  "],  a  person  whu  retires  from  human  society  and  dwells 
oiuue  ;  a  title  given  especially  to  religious  recluses,  and  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  do  not  live  in  common  with  others. 
So  ali^o  the  Augustiniun  monks,  though  living  in  monas- 
teries, are  called  ticrmits,  being  accustomed  to  spend  a  part 
of  their  time  in  solitude.  There  arc  many  other  monastic 
congregations  called  licrmits,  notably  certain  lay  members 
of  the  third  order  of  iSt.  Fraucis,  who,  being  married  before 
taking  their  vows,  cannot  be  received  in  full  into  the  order. 

Uer'mitage,  post-v.,  county-seat  of  Hickory  co..  Mo., 
80  miles  S.  W.  of  Jctfcrson  City. 

Hermit  Crab,     See  Chab. 

Hermodac'tyl  ("Mercury's  finger"),  the  name  of  a 
bulbous  root  sometimes  used  in  medicine.  It  appears  that 
some  hormndactyls  are  produced  from  /n's  tnOcrosxy  and 
others  from  Colchlciim  varicf/dtnm,  Euro])can  and  Asiatic 
phiuts.  The  ancients  used  hermodactyls  for  gout,  but  in 
modern  times  they  are  considered  nearly  or  quite  inert. 

Ilermog'enes  ['Epfjioyiv-q^]  lived  in  the  time  of  tho  em- 
peror M.  Antoninus,  sou  of  Calippus,  and  b.  at  Tarsus  iu 
Cilicia,  He  was  noted  for  the  early  development  of  his 
oratorical  powers,  so  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  emperor,  who  listened  to  his  extempore 
discourses  with  great  pleasure.  When  seventeen  he  became 
a  public  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  at  eighteen  or  twenty  ho  com- 
posed his  rhetorical  works,  which  Suidas  speaks  of  as  most 
worthy  of  admiration,  aud  which  were  for  several  centuries 
the  est.ibllshcd  books  of  instruction.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  lost  his  intellectual  power  and  sank  into  imbecility. 
Five  of  his  works,  forming  a  Texirtj  pijTopi«ij  ("System  of 
Rhetoric  ").  have  come  down  to  our  time:  fl)  On  genera! 
issues;  (2)  On  invention;  (.'i)  On  the  forms  of  oratory;  (4) 
On  the  method  of  acquiring  skill  in  speaking;  (5)  Prepara- 
tory exercises  (Trpoyvfj.i'dfffi.aTa).  This  last  work  was  abridged 
by  Aphthonius  (a.  d.  315).  and  was  thus  in  time  superseded. 
They  are  found  in  the  lihetorca  Gricci  of  Walz  (Stuttgart, 
IS;i2-;jfi)  and  of  Spcngcl  (Leipsic,  lSo;j-56,  3  vols.).  The 
Prnfjijmufismat'i  were  lirst  published  in  Greek  by  Heercii 
(Gottingen,  17'JI),  with  Heeren's  and  his  own  notes  by 
Veesenmeyer  (Nuremberg,  1S12).  (See  MUller's  and 
IJosaldson's  Greek  Li(t;ratnrcj  vol.  iii.  p.  156.) 

11.  Brisler. 

Iler'mon,  post-tp.  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me.,  on  tho  Maino 
Central  R.  R.,  1 1  miles  W.  of  Bangor.  It  has  manufactures 
of  cooperage.     Pop,  1189. 

Herinon,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.  It 
has  iron  ore  and  other  minerals,  and  contains  3  churches. 
Pop.  of  V.  573;  of  tp.  1792. 

Hermoii,  >Eount,  is  the  highest  elevation  of  the  wholo 
Syrian  system  of  iiDuiitains.  It  is  furmcd  by  aspur  from 
Aiiti-Lobanon,  which,  separating  the  valley  of  (.'celc-Syria 
from  that  of  the  Jordan,  unite?  to  tho  W.  with  tho  range  of 
Ijebiinon.  Great  Hermon,  or  Mount  Ilermon  proper,  is 
about  lO.non  feet  high.  Its  top  is  generally  covered  with 
snow,  and  is  visible  from  Tyro  and  Damascus.  Its  sides  are 
cbd  with  white  poplars.  Tho  Psalms  speak  of  tho  "dew 
of  Ifermon,"  and  modern  travellers  say  that  during  tho 
night  tlieir  tent^  become  as  wet  with  dew  as  by  a  rainstorm, 

Hcrmop'olis  Mng'nn,  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt,  was 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Nile,  near  tho  b'oundarv 
between  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt,  on  tho  site  now  occupied 
by  the  village  of  Oshnioonegu  or  Eshmoon.  At  tho  time 
of  the  Ptolemies  it  was  a  rich  and  magnificent  city,  promi- 
nent among  whoso  buildings  was  tho  temple  of  Thoth  or 
Tauth,  the  ibis-headed  god,  the  inventor  of  tho  pen  and 
letters,  identified  with  tho  (Jreck  Jlermes.  But  it  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  carried  awav 
its  monuments  fur  building  jiurposes,  und  left  nothing  be- 
himi  but  hirgc  mounds  of  ruins  and  ruldWsh. 

IlrrmosiMlo,  town  of  Mexico,  in  tho  state  of  Sonora, 
stands  uw  the  river  Sonora,  at  tho  entrance  of  an  exceed- 
ingly fertile  valley  which  produces  wheat,  wine,  and  all 
hinds  of  fruit  in  abundance,  and  carries  on  a  very  Hvcly 
trade.      Pop.   I  (,fHlO. 

IIcrnanMo,  county  of  Florida,  hounded  on  tho  W.  by 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Area,  IMOQ  square  miles.  Tho  soil 
is  uuduluiing  and  generally  very  fertiln,  Tt  has  extensive 
hard-wood  forests.  Rico  is  tho  hirgcst  crop,  but  tho  soil  is 
ndaptcd  lo  all  tho  products  of  tho  Southern  Ptates.  Can 
Brookville.     Pop.  2933. 

Ilcrnanao,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Do  Soto  co.,  Miss.,  on  tho 
]\rissi?sippi  und  Tenncssco  R.  R.,  22  miles  S.  nf  Memphis, 
hn.s  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  femalo  college,  a  malo  peminary, 
•I  chnrclies,  a  very  fine  court-house,  nnd  22  comniereial 
houses.     Pop.  730.  W.  S.  Sladh,  Kn.  "  Prkss." 


Hern'don  (William  Lewis),  b.  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.. 
Oct.  25,  1813;  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  when  fifteen  years 
old;  was  engaged  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  emjdoyed  in 
the  National  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  three 
years.  He  crossed  the  Andes  from  Lima  eastward,  aud 
with  Lieut.  Lardnor  Gibbon  conducted  the  exploration 
(1S51-52)  of  tho  Amazon  Valley.  Tho  published  report  of 
this  expedition  was  in  2  vols.  (1853-54),  the  tirst  by  Hern- 
don,  the  second  by  (jiibbon.  llerndon  was  in  command  of 
the  steamer  Central  America  when  ^bc  was  lust  (St-pt.  12, 
1S57)  in  a  storm  on  tho  voyage  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  to  New  York.  There  were  on  board  some  580  per- 
sons, of  whom  427  were  lost,  but  the  women  and  children 
were  all  saved.  llerndon  went  down  with  the  ship,  stand- 
ing on  the  bridge  in  full  uniform. 

Her'nia  [Lat.],  the  protrusion  of  a  viscus  from  the  cavity 
to  which  it  normally  belongs  ;  but  the  term  is  generally  used 
to  express  the  protrusion  of  an  abdominal  viscus,  as  when 
we  speak  of  other  forms  of  hernia  wc  ex]>rcss  it  thus :  her- 
nia cerebri,  hernia  cornea^,  etc.  The  predisposing  cause 
of  hernia  is  a  weakness  of  some  portion  of  the  iibdorainal 
walls,  and  there  arc  certain  parts  which  are  naturally 
weaker  than  others,  as  the  inguinal,  umbilical,  and  femoral 
regions.  This  weakness  very  often  exists  congcnitally,  and 
may  be  increased  or  produced  b_v  injury,  disease,  or  preg- 
nancy. Among  the  exciting  causes  may  be  mentioned  vio- 
lent muscular  exertion,  jumping,  straining  from  lifting 
heavy  weights  or  at  stool,  pla^'ing  on  wind  inptruments, 
etc.  The  usual  contents  of  a  hernial  sac  is  a  portion  of  the 
small  intestine,  or  the  omentum,  but  wc  may  lind  portions 
of  any  of  the  viscera  in  it,  especially  when  the  abdominal 
walls  are  congcnitally  weak.  The  sac  is  formed  of  perito- 
neum, which  is  covered  by  the  integument  and  subjacent 
fascia?. 

Hernia  is  generally  divided  in  two  ways:  1st,  according 
to  its  situation,  as  inguinal,  femoral,  umbilical,  phrenic, 
etc.;  2d,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  protruded  vis- 
cus, as  reducible,  irreducible,  and  strangulated.  Reducible 
hernia  is  that  variety  in  which  the  contents  of  the  sac  may 
be  returned  into  its  normal  cavity  without  recourse  to  a 
surgical  operation.  It  sometimes  disappear?  spontaneously 
when  tlie  patient  seeks  the  recumbent  position,  but  more 
often  needs  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  ])ressuro  to  be  made 
iu  the  proper  direction.  The  symptoms  of  it  arc — the  ap- 
pearance of  a  soft  and  compressible  swelling  at  some  por- 
tion of  the  abdominal  wall,  which  increases  when  the  pa- 
tient stands  up  and  diminishes  when  he  lies  down;  by 
placing  the  hand  upon  the  tumor  and  directing  the  patient 
to  cough  a  distinct  impulse  is  imparted.  The  treatment 
usually  adopted  consists  of  the  reduction  of  the  contents, 
and  the  applieation  of  a  suitable  truss  to  prevent  the  re- 
protrusion.  If  the  patient  is  young,  this  method  will  eft'eet 
a  radical  cure  in  time,  but  iu  the  adult  recourse  must  be 
had  to  an  operation  to  effect  this. 

Irreducible  hernia  differs  from  reducible  in  that  the  pro- 
truded viscus  cannot  be  returned  into  its  normal  cavity. 
The  general  causes  of  it  are  ailhcsions  between  the  sac  and 
its  contents,  the  growth  of  membranous  bands  across  the 
sac,  or  enlargement  of  the  contents.  It  is  much  more  trou- 
blesome than  the  preceding  variety;  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
much  more  inconvenient,  and  is  always  exposed  to  tho 
danger  of  strangulation;  the  patient  sun"ers  from  indiges- 
tion, constipation,  colic,  flatulence,  and  dragging  pains  in 
the  loins.  The  treatment  of  this  variety  must  be  generally 
palliative,  und  consists  of  the  patient's  avoidance  of  all 
violent  exercise  ;  regulation  of  the  bowels,  which  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  e(»nfined  ;  and  the  wearing  of 
a  truss  (o  support  and  protect  the  tumor. 

"  Hernia  is  said  to  be  stranguhited  when  it  is  constricted 
in  such  a  way  that  the  contents  of  the  jirotruded  bowel 
cannot  be  propelled  onward,  and  tho  return  of  its  venous 
blood  is  impeded."  There  is  always  more  or  less  inflam- 
mation, caused  by  the  constriction.  Tho  causes  of  this 
condition  are  sudden  enlargement  of  tho  contents  of  iho 
sao  by  fa>ces  or  gas,  or  congestion  or  swelling  of  the  neck, 
of  the  sac.  Tho  symptoms  are — ]>ain.  flatulence,  a  desiro 
to  go  lo  stool,  constipation,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  tho 
vomited  matter  after  a  time  bee^fuiiug  stereoraeenus.  Tho 
tumor  is  hard,  ami  cannot  bo  rcphteed  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  ancl  there  is  very  little  iutpulse  transmitted  to  tho 
hand  when  the  patient  coughs.  The  pain  in  the  tumor 
continues  to  inereane,  and  extends  over  the  whole  of  tho 
abdomen  ;  the  countenance  a^isunies  an  anxious  expression; 
the  pulse  becomes  small  and  wiry,  and  (be  skin  e<dd  and 
clammy.  Should  the  pain  casi-,  ami  the  tumor  feel  doughy 
and  crepitate  when  handled,  we  may  be  sure  that  tho  intes- 
tine lias  luortilied;  when  this  happens,  tlicre  is  very  little 
hojio  fitr  the  patient  ;  in  fact,  thr  only  chance  for  recovery 
now  is  by  asi  arlilicial  anus.  Tlu'  ubjoel  of  treatmeni  is  to 
return  the  intestine  inl>>  its  cavily.  U'hen  (bis  cannot  be 
aecouiptished  by  matiipulation,  or  manipulation  contbined 
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with  warm  baths  auJ  the  administration  of  ether — the  pa- 
tient having  tirst  been  placed  in  such  a  position  that  all 
the  parts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  trouble  shall  be  com- 
pletely relaxed  —  recourse  must  immediately  be  had  to 
an  operation.  This  consists  of  enlarging  the  constricted 
portion,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  return  of  the  gut,  and  consists 
of  cutting  down  to  the  sac,  and  then  either  opening  it  and 
dividing  the  stricture,  dividing  the  stricture  without  open- 
ing the  sac,  or  by  merely  incising  the  neck  of  the  sac. 
Edward  J.  Bermingham. 

Hero.     See  IlERoro  Age. 

He'ro,  or  He'ron,  an  ingenious  mechanical  philoso- 
jther.  pupil  of  Ctesibius,  who 
lived  about  285-222  B.  c,  famous 
for  an  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  pneumatics  and  hydrau- 
lics quite  in  advance  of  his  age. 
Ho  wrote  a  number  of  books  and 
invented  a  variety  of  machines, 
twoof  which, the  ;i:^oli pile  (see  iEo- 
lipile)  and  the  fountain  which 
bears  his  name,  are  still  among 
the  familiar  forms  of  illustrative 
apparatus  in  the  physical  lecture- 
room.  Hero's  fountain  is  shown 
in  the  annexed  figure,  in  which 
it  is  seen  that  the  elastic  force  of 
a  confined  body  of  air.  increased 
by  hydraulic  jiressure  and  react- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  water  in 
a  closed  reservoir,  produces  a  jet 
which  may  rise  ( theoretically) 
above  that  surface  to  a  height 
equal  to  the  effective  height  of 
the  pressing  column. 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

HerOy  a  priestess  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Aphrodite  at  Sestos,  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  was  loved  by  Le- 
ander,  a  native  of  Abvdos,  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  Hellespont. 
Guided  by  the  light  of  the  torch 
which  Hero  planted  on  the  cliffs 
of  Sestos,  Leander  used  to  swim 
across  the  sea  to  meet  her,  but 
one  night  the  storm  put  out  the 
torch,  and  when  next  morning 
Hc:o  discovered  the  corpse  of  her 
lover  floating   on  the  waves,  she  Hero's  liunitain. 

threw  herself  into  the  sea.  There  is  a  Greek  epic  poem  by 
Musseus,  a  ballad  by  Schiller,  and  a  drama  by  Grillparzer 
on  this  subject,  and  it  has  been  painted  over  and  over 
again  by  the  disciples  of  the  school  of  David. 

Her'od  the  Great,  king  of  the  Jews,  was  b.  in  62  b.  c, 
at  Ascalon  in  Judaea,  and  was  of  Idumean  descent.  When 
in  47  B.  c.  his  father,  Antipator,  was  made  procurator  of 
Judaea  by  Julius  Civsar,  he  himself  received  the  govern- 
ment of  Galilee,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  that  of 
Samaria  and  Tude-Syria.  He  was  expelled  for  a  short 
time  by  Antigonus,  the  nephew  of  Hyrcanus  II.  and  the 
representative  of  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  but  in  Rome, 
whither  he  fled,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favor  of  An- 
tony;  not  only  were  his  claims  recognized  by  the  senate, 
but  the  title  of  king  of  Judfea  was  conferred  on  him  (40 
B.  c).  He  established  himself  by  force  in  Jerusalem,  and 
by  unheard-of  cruelty  he  maintained  his  power.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  old  dynasty,  even  his  own  wife.  Mariamne,  the 
daughter  of  Hyrcanus  II.,  and  the  three  children  he  had 
by  her,  were  executed.  And  the  older  he  grew  the  more 
suspicious  and  atrocious  he  became.  The  slaughter  of  the 
infants  at  Bethlehem,  of  which  we  are  told  in  Matthew  ii. 
1(>,  was  so  common  and  insignificant  an  affair  that  Joso- 
phus  does  not  raentiun  it.  A  few  days  before  he  died  he 
had  his  son,  Antipater,  strangled.  But,  although  cruel,  his 
^government  was  vigorous  and  brilliant.  Ho  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Augustus.  There  was  peace  in  Judiea;  com- 
merce and  industry  prospered  ;  literature  and  art  flour- 
ished. His  buildings  were  especially  magnificent;  he 
founded  Cte.sarea,  rebuilt  Samaria  under  the  name  of  Se- 
baste,  and  adorned  Jerusalem  with  numerous  splendid 
structures.  The  Jews,  however,  found  in  his  government 
a  leaning  towards  Rome,  which  humiliated  them,  and  a 
general  tendency  towards  Roman  civilization,  which  they 
hated;  and  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  much  troubled  by 
conspiracies  and  riots.  He  was  ten  times  married,  and  died 
between  Mar.  13  and  Apr.  5,  a  few  weeks  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  of  a  horrible  disease,  the  same  as  killed  Sulla 
aud  Philip  II.  of  Spain. — His  son,  Herod  Antipas,  by 
his  wife  Malthace,  a  Samaritan,  was  by  his  will  appointed 
tctrarch  of  Galilee  and  Per»a.  He  divorced  his  first 
wife,  and  married  Ilcrodias,  the  wife  of  his  half-brother 


Philip,  and  when  John  the  Baptist  remonstrated  against 
this  incestuous  connection,  he  had  him  put  to  death. 
During  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating 
the  passover,  Christ  appeared  before  him,  sent  by  Pilate 
as  a  former  resident  of  his  tetrarchate.  In  42  a.  n.  he 
made  a  journey  to  Rome  in  order  to  obtain  the  royal  <Iig- 
nity,  but,  through  the  intrigues  of  Herod  Agrippa,  he  was 
exiled  by  Caligula,  and  d.  in  Lyons. — Herod  Agrippa  I., 
son  of  Aristobulus,  brother  to  Herodias,  and  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great,  was  educated  in  Rome,  aud  received 
from  Caligula  the  tetrarchate  of  Judira  with  the  title  of 
king,  and  after  the  banishment  of  Herod  Antipas,  Clau- 
dius gave  him  all  the  old  provinces  of  Juda*a.  He  was 
much  liked  by  the  Jews,  especially  for  his  vigorous  meas- 
.  urcs  against  Christians;  he  had  the  apostle  St.  James  the 
Greater  beheaded  and  St.  Peter  thrown  into  prison.  He 
d.  early  (44  a.  d.). — Herod  Agripi-a  II..  a  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was,  like  his  father,  educated  in  Rome,  and  resided 
there,  at  the  court  of  Claudius,  at  the  death  of  Agrippa  I. 
He  did  not  inherit  his  father's  dominions,  however;  they 
were  made  a  Roman  province,  and  Herod  Agrippa  II.  ob- 
tained at  first  (50  a.  d.)  only  the  small  kingdom  of  Chal- 
cis.  Abilene  and  Trachonitis  were  subsequently  added. 
In  60  A.  D.,  when  he  went  down  to  Ccesarea  to  compliment 
Festus,  the  Roman  governor,  the  apostle  St.  Paul  appeared 
before  him.  In  the  Jewish  war  he  sided  against  his  coun- 
trymen, and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (TO  a.  n.) 
he  resided  in  Rome,  where  he  d.  in  100  a.  d. 

Revised  bv  R.  D.  Hitcrcock. 

Hero'des  At'ticus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek 
orators,  was  b.  at  Marathon  in  104  A.  D..  and  d.  at  Athens 
in  ISO.  JI.  Antoninus  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  during 
his  reign  he  held  public  offices.  He  was  immensely  wealthy. 
His  father  left  an  annuity  to  each  Athenian  citizen.  Still 
more  remarkable  was  his  eloquence.  He  was  called  the 
"tongue  of  Greece."  and  his  speeches  were  compared  to 
silver  streams  running  in  golden  beds.  Unfortunately,  the 
only  one  of  his  works  which  has  come  down  to  us  (ncpi 
UoXtrcias,  edited  by  Bekker  in  his  Onttorcs  Aitici,  1S24)  is 
miserable,  a  maze  of  affected  sophistry. 

liero'^dians,  a  Jewish  party  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
first  mentioned  in  Mark  iii.  6.  They  were  partisans  of  the 
Herod  family,  whoso  tyranny  they  preferred  to  that  of  the 
Romans.     They  appear  to  have  been  mostly  Sadducees. 

Herodia'nus  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  but  lived  for  a 
long  time  in  Rome,  and  wrote  in  the  Greek  language  a  work 
in  eight  books  on  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  death  of 
M.  Aurelins  {ISO  A.  n.)  to  the  accession  of  Gordinnus  III. 
(238  A.  D.),  narrating  events,  as  he  informs  us,  which  had 
ocourred  in  his  own  lifetime.  The  work,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant, is  interesting,  and  is  considered  truthful  and  impar- 
tial in  the  main;  the  best  editions  of  it  are  by  Irmisch 
(5  vols.,  Leipsic,  1789-1805),  by  Weber  (1S16),  and  by 
Bekker  (1S2G  and  1855). 

Herod'otuSf  a  Greek  historian,  often  called  the 
"father  of  history,"  was  b.  at  Halicarnassus,  a  Doric  col- 
ony in  Caria,  Asia  Minor,  in  484  E.  c.  Thus  his  life  falls 
within  the  happiest  and  most  glorious  period  of  the  history 
of  the  Greek  nation.  Like  a  spring  flood  the  Persian 
power  came  rolling  on,  swelling  through  centuric?  by  the 
absorption  of  Media,  Babylon,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Thracia, 
and  Macedonia;  and  now  it  burst  upon  Greece.  But  its 
force  was  broken  in  the  battles  of  Marathon  (Sept.  12,  490), 
Thermopyla)  (July  6,  480),  Sahvmis  (Oct.  5,  480),  Platica 
and  Mycalo  (Sept.  23,  479).  Harmless  it  retired,  and  tho 
Greek  nationality  arose.  Within  a  few  generations  some 
of  tho  noblest  and  loftiest  instruments  of  civilization  wcro 
either  invented — such  as  philosophy,  history,  tragedy,  and 
comedy — or  brought  to  greater  perfection,  such  as  public  ed- 
ucation, republican  government,  architecture,  and  sculpture. 
Herodotus  became  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  history.  Ho 
belonged  to  a  wealthy  and  influential  family  ;  among  his  rel- 
atives was  the  celebrated  epic  poet  Panyasis.  Under  the 
reign  of  Lygdamis,  Panyasis  was  killed,  and  Herodotus  and 
his  family  expelled  from  Halicarnassus.  He  went  to  Sa- 
mos,  where  he  lived  several  years,  and  where  he  learnt  tho 
Ionian  dialect,  in  which  ho  wrote  his  book.  He  returned 
once  more  to  Halicarnassus,  and  took  part  in  tho  expulsion 
of  the  tyrant;  but  he  soon  again  kft  his  native  city,  and 
entered  on  the  long  and  extensive  travels  which  formed  tho 
necessary  preparation  for  his  groat  work.  Ho  wandered 
through  the  whole  of  Greece,  studying  the  history  of  each 
place  on  the  spot  by  making  himself  acquainted  with  its 
monuments  and  its  traditions.  Thus  ho  acquired  a  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  whole  route  which  the  Per- 
sian armies  had  taken;  with  Marathon,  Thermopyla?, 
Salamis,  Platsea  and  Mycale,  where  the  great  battles  wcro 
fought;  with  Athens  and  other  cities  which  formed  tho 
political,  commercial,  ami  intellectuiil  centres  of  the  Greek 
nation:  with  Delphi  and  Dodona,  the  sacred  and  awc-in- 
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spiring  seats  of  the  oracles  ;  and  in  all  the  principal  parts 
of  his  narrative  he  simply  relates  what  he  has  seen  liimself 
or  heard  from  eyewitnesses.     No  less  intimate  and  compre- 
hensive was  his  acquaintance  with  Egypt.     lie  had  Waited 
Merapliis  and    Heliojiolis,  and   er«)S>ed  the  whole  country 
from  the  Delta  to  Klephantine,  and  from  the  Libyan  desert 
to  t!ie  Ued  Sea.     Modern  travellers  arc  still  surprised  at 
the  accuracy  of  his  observations  and  the  correctness  of  his 
descriptions.     In  Asia  Minor  he  knew  from  ])ersonal  ac- 
quaintance every  place  he  mentions,  and  in  ,\sia  proper  he 
travelled  as  far  as  Colchis  to  the  N.  and  Babylon   to  the  S, 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent  in  Thurii,  a  Greek  col- 
ony in  Southern    Italy,  established   in   4  It  D.  ('.,  near  the 
ruins  of  Sybaris.    From  his  residence  in  this  city  he  is  often 
called  the  Tliun'an  by  the  ancients,  and  hero  he  probably 
wrote,  or  at  least  finished,  his  book.     It  is  also  probable 
that  he  died  here,  about  UIS  B.  c.     At  what  time  and  place 
he  actually  wrote    his  history   is  a  much-disputed  point. 
Lucian  says  at  llalicarnassus,  Suidas  in  Samos,  and   Pliny 
at  Thurii,  which  indicates  three  difTcrent  epochs  of  his  life. 
Lucian  furthermore  says  that  he  read  it  or  recited  it  to  the 
people  assembled  at  the  Olympian  games,  and  adds  that 
Thucydides  was  present  and  burst  into  tears  from  enthusi- 
asm.    .According  to  Plutarch,  ho  also  read  it  at  the   Pan- 
athen.nea  at  Athens  (44j  b.  c),  and  was  rewarded  by    a 
grant  of  ten  talents  from  the  public  treasury;  and  Dion 
Chrysostomus  mentions  that  he  read  it  to  the  Corinthians. 
However  dubious  and  even  contradictory  these  statements 
arc,  the  general  imjjression  of  all  is,  that  Ileroilotus  wrought 
for  many  years  on  his  book,  beginning  it  at  llalicarnassus 
and  finishing  it  at  Thurii;  and  the  character  of  the  book 
itself,  its  stylo  and   method  of  composition,  scorn  to  con- 
tirm  this  impression.     It  narrates  the  history  of  the  war 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians,  but  every  new  ele- 
ment which  is  introduce<I  into  the  composition  is  explained 
to  the  reader  in  its  whole  signification  by  long  digressions, 
tracing  it  back  to  its  origin,  and  following  up  its  develop- 
ment to  the  moment  it  enters  the  narrative;  and  thus  the 
book  actually  gives  the  history  of  the  world.  It  must  not  bo 
understood,  however,  that  the  narration  of  the  (ireek-Pcr- 
sian  war  was  a  mere  framework  to  which  the  history  of  tho 
world  is  hung  by  the  somewhat  clumsy  artifice  of  digres- 
sions,    liy  no  means;  although  in  tho  details  Herodotus  is 
a  minute  and  circumstantial  chronicler,  in  the  composition 
of  the  whole  ho  is  a  great  artist.     His  digressions  are  nu- 
merous, and,  on  account  of  their  great  elaboration,  they 
may  appear  distracting  at  a  first  perusal,  and  burdensome 
even  at  a  second;  but  in  the  final  impression  of  the  total 
work  they  simply  act  as  a  substructure  on  which  stands 
the  tcm})le  itself,  the  narrative  of  the  (ircck-Persian  war. 
They  give  this  narrative  its  pathos;  they  e.tplain  what  this 
war  was — namely,  a  war  between  two  worlds,  Europe  aurl 
Asia;  a  war  between  two  i]rinciples,  barbarism  anrl  civili- 
zation ;  a  war  on  whose  fortune  the  destinv  of  mankind  de- 
pended.    This  total  view,  which  made  Thusydides  burst 
into  tears  when  it  dawned  upon  hini,  and  which  tho  world 
has  accepted  as  an  undouined  truth,  is  tiic  great  merit  of 
tho  book  of  Herodotus.     liut  it  is  not  tho  only  one.     Mod- 
ern scholars,  especially  certain  modern   English  historians, 
blame  Herodotus  for  his  credulity  and  propensity  for  tho 
wonderful;   and   it   cannot  he  denied  that   in   comparison 
with  tile  tone  and  characler  of  modern  history  the  wonder- 
ful plays  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  his  book.     Tho  blame 
is  unjust,  however — as  unjust  as  if  any  one  would  compare 
Walt's  first  steam-engine  with  (be  latest  produced  and  most 
improved,  and  then  blame  \\'att  for  weakness  in  mechanical 
conception  and  awkwardiu^ss  in  mechanical  construction. 
Herodotus  wrote  in  an  age  whose  consciousness,  still  half 
mythological,  perceived  the  wonderful  as  the  na*ural,  and 
would  have  considered  nniny  of  the  ideas  r)f  modern  history 
as  im|iiety,  or  even  insanity.      Insleail,  therefore,  of  blam- 
ing hirn  for  credulity  and  propensity  for  the  wonderful,  it 
would  be  more  just  to  praise  him  for  tho  soberness  of  his 
observation  and  the  soundness  of  his  criticism;  for  in  those 
two  i>oints  h"  truly  denotes  an  advance  in  the  bnmun  intel- 
lect.     He  is  called  "'the  father  of  history"  because  ho  was 
the  first  who  really  succeeded  in  reaebing  the  fact  in  its 
concatenation  of  cause  and  effect.     The  best  editions  arc 
that    of    Wc.-seling    ( Amslenlani.    KCi.'!,    foliol;    that    of 
.Schwcighiiuser  (Sirnsburg,   Isnfi,  (!  vols.;   reprinted  Lon- 
don, lKIK-21,  with  HI]  Herodotcun  lexicon  ;  Greek  and  Eng- 
lish se|)arately,  by  Carv,  O.xford,  l.sjii);  that  of  Oaisford 
(Oxford,  I.S21,  I  vols.;  ;)d  ed.  IStil),  of  \V.  Dindorf  {Prfris, 
lS-ll,in  Didot's  /IIU.  6',vr((i),of  .I.e.  V.  liiihr  ( I.eipsic.  IH.'iO 
-.'iJ,  I  V(ds.  :  2d  ed.  185li-(U),  of  Stein  (in  Wkiiimans'.s  Cnl- 
/.■,(/„„,  lierlin,  2d  ed.,  5  vols.,  ISfi.S-TI).  of  Abicht  (in  Ti'.rn- 
NKits  <\,lli-<-iu,n,  5  vols.,  Leipsie,  ISfi.'i),  and  of  Itlukcsloy 
(in   ISihli,iihec-a   CfiiKnirii,  2  vols.,  Cambridge,  IS,')4).    His 
lliuiury  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Rev.  (1.  Raw- 
linson  (London,  l.s,W).  Ci.kjikns  Pktehsen. 

Hcro'ic  Age,  the  more  than  half-mythical  agoof  Gro- 


cian  history  preceding  tho  true  historic  period.  In  it  the 
heroes,  who  were  often  of  half-divine  descent — great  war- 
riors, kings,  navigators — are  the  central  figures.  '■  In  these 
myths,"  says  Ernst  Cnrtius,  "the  people  recalls  to  its  mind, 
in  their  full  life,  those  times  when  the  monotonous  existence 
of  the  old  Pclasgians  was  interrupted,  and  new  forms  of 
worship,  new  openings  for  jxqmlar  :ic;livity,  new  ways  of 
life,  continuing  ever  after  with  abundance  of  great  fruits, 
were  called  into  existence.  These  founders  are  figures  like 
those  of  living  men,  but  greater,  nobler,  nearer  the  immor- 
tals. They  are  no  empty  creations  of  the  fancy,  but  in  them 
the  real  deeds  of  the  early  times  arc  illustrated  and  endowi-d 
with  life.  The  talcs  of  the  heroes  contain  a  certain  docu- 
mentary truth."  In  later  times  tho  heroic  age  furnished 
abundant  material  feu-  dramatic  and  epic  poetry,  and  tho 
heroic  character  afi'orded  many  noble  e.x.amples  of  fortitude, 
piety,  purity,  and  justice  which  the  (ireek  people  too  gene- 
rally failed  to  imitate. 

Hcro'ic  Metre,  in  English  verse,  is  the  unrhymed 
iambic  |icntametcr,  known  as  blank  verse.  In  (jreek  and 
Latin  ])oetry  it  is  the  common  hexameter  verse,  in  wdiieh 
the  lliud  and  the  ^fjiin'il  are  written,  (icrman  and  Italian 
heroic  verse  is  of  the  same  metre  as  the  English.  The  French 
heroic  is  an  iambic  hexameter.  The  name  is  given  because 
these  metres  are  deemed  appropriate  to  lofty  themes. 

Herold  (Loiis  .Joseph  Ferdix.i.nd),  b.  in  Paris  Jan. 
28,  17111  ;  d.  near  Paris  Jan.  IS,  ls:j;!;  studied  with  Cheru- 
bini.  and  with  distinction  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  finally 
in  It.aly.  His  first  )iieces,  which  were  comic  and  very  suc- 
cessful in  their  day,  are  now  obsolete.  Ziinijiit  and  the  I'ri 
aux  CIrrcn.  his  greatest  operas,  still  hold  the  stage  in  Europe, 
but  are  unknown  here,  except  by  fragments. 

Her'on,  a  general  name  for  a  part  of  the  birds  of  the 
family  .ArJcidje,  wading  birds  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  In  the  same  family  are  the  egrets  and  the  bitterns. 
Among  the  herons  of  the  U.  S.  are  the  Ucmieriretta  btdovi- 
ciana,  or  Louisiana  heron  of  the  South;  the  (itirzelta  van- 
dtfJ!nnimti,  or  snowy  heron  ;  the  Ilt-miliaH  efjrcttn,  or  white 
heron  ;  the  Ardva  lirrndlati,  or  great  blue  heron,  a  splendid 
bird,  but  dangerous  wlien  wounded,  as  it  aims  severe  blows 
of  its  long  bill  at  the  eyes  of  its  captor;  the  great  white 
heron,  Anduhonin  ncridcntaliit  ;  the  night  herons  {Ni/rti- 
ardca  and  Ki/rlhcroiliim) ;  the  green  heron,  JlulmidiH 
virencriia,  and  many  others.  The  common  European  heron 
{Aidca  riiirrcu)  was  anciently  esteemed  for  the  table,  and 
hunted  by  falconry  or  shot  with  tho  long-bow.  It  was  at 
times  forbidden  to  any  but  kings  and  great  nobles  to  kill 
it,  and  when  taken  by  falconry  it  was  customary  to  let  tho 
heron's  wounds  be  dressed,  and  then  set  it  free.  Heron- 
]duines,  once  highly  ])ri7.ed,  are  still  worn  upon  tho  helmets 
of  some  corps  of  linlish  cavalry. 

Heroph'ilus  [UpoiJiiAot],  b.  at  Chalcedon,  in  liithynia, 
about  .100  B.  c.  ;  studied  medicine  under  Praxagoras  ;  re- 
moved to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  was  there  one  of  the 
founders  of  tlu-  fatuous  medical  sclnnd  of  that  city  ;  was  a 
distinguished  surgeon,  and  the  most  celebrateil  anatomist 
and  zoiitomist  of  antiquity.  It  is  also  stated  (with  proba- 
ble truth)  that  he  practised  vivisection  upon  human  beings, 
probably  co;idemned  criminals.  Tertullian  says  he  dis- 
sected no  less  than  (illO  living  persons.  It  is  to  iie  remem- 
bered that  the  ancients  regarded  the  dissection  of  the  dead 
body  as  something  almost  impious,  while  thev  luid  com- 
paratively few  scruples  with  regard  to  inflieling  pain  upon 
the  living.  His  fame  is  commemorated  by  the  Inn-idnr 
J/rn>/duli  (tho  mime  of  the  place  where  the  suj)erior  longi- 
tuiliniil  sinuses  of  the  duni  umJ.i- join  the  lateral  sinuses  i. 
He  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  what  is  called  heroic  |>raetiee, 
in  which  excessive  doses  of  powerful  drugs  were  used  ;  and 

ho  ilid  much  to  introduce  the  useless  coiui nding  of  nninv 

drugs  in  one  prescription — a  custom  which  lasted  till  the 
present  century.  Of  his  writings  only  fragments  remain. 
IlerON'tratiis,  an  Ephesian,  who  in  :i;jr>  b.  v.  set  fire  to 
the  temple  of  Diiinii  iit  Ephesus,  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent buildings  of  antiquity,  and  destroyed  it.  simply  in  tirdcr 
to  make  his  nauu;  immortal ;  he  succeeded,  though  the  Epbo- 
sians  )>asscd  a  decree  that  he  should  never  be  named. 

Hrr'pes  [from  the  Gr.  epru,  to  "creep"],  a  name  ap- 
plied to  several  skin  diseases,  characterized  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  series  id"  vesicles  or  clusters  of  vesicles,  which 
generally  run  a  definite,  self-limited  course,  Hy  far  the 
most  important  of  these  diseases  is  I/tr/tfn  znntrr,  c.mki,  or 
"  shingles,"  as  it  is  called.  This  may  surround  one  thigh 
or  one  arm  with  a  band  of  vesicles,  or  more  frequently  it 
starts  from  the  backbone  and  f<illows  an  intercostal  space 
half  round  the  body.  More  nirely  it  goes  half  round  the 
neck  or  half  across  the  face.  Tliere  is  usuolly  some  neu- 
ralgic jMiin,  and  somi-times  considerable  fever.  The  disease 
must  depend  upon  some  abnormality  in  the  nervous  action, 
as  it  fre(|uenlly  maps  out  upon  the  surfaei'  tho  pari  of  tho 
integument  sup|ilie.l  by  some  one  branch  of  a  nerve.     Tho 
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vulgar  have  a  groat  dread  of  "  the  shingles,"  and  believe 
that  when  it  so' extends  as  to  completely  girdle  the  patient 
he  will  die.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  almost  never  does 
go  more  than  halfway  around  the  body,  and,  what  is  more, 
there  would  bo  no  danger  if  it  should,  for  the  disease  is  a 
self  limited  or  cyclical  one,  and  the  patient  is  sure  to  get 
well  if  let  alone,'  Other  forms  of  so-called  herpes,  such  as 
//,  dicinatits,  are  caused  by  parasitic  vegetation,  and  should 
be  treated  with  applications  of  sulphurous  acid  and  water 
or  other  parasiticide  agents. 

Revised  bv  Will.^iid  Parker. 
Herpetol'ogy  [from  the  Greek  ipwerou,  a  "  creeping 
thing,"  and  Aoyos,  a  "treatise"]  is  that  branch  of  zoology 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  natural  history  of  Reptiles  and 
Amphibians.  Referring  to  those  articles  for  information 
respecting  the  characters  of  the  several  groups,  our  remarks 
here  will  be  confined  to  the  indication  of  the  growth  of  our 
knowledge  and  the  best  sources  of  information  respecting 
thera. 

Little   positive  information  existed  among   ancient  or 
mediasval  naturalists  respecting  the  forms  in  question.    In 
Arislotle  .are  found  isolated  anatomical  details  respecting 
some  species,  but  he  did  not  recognize  the  group  as  a  whole, 
combining  the  footed   forms  with  mammals  as  oviparous 
quadrupeds,  and   isolating  from  them  the  serpents,  with 
which  he  even,  at  least  provisionally,  combined  some  eels 
(Book  ii.  oh.  10,  and  Book  i.\.  oh.  25,  §  4) ;  ho  nevertheless 
appreciated   the  resemblance    between   the   serpents   and 
saurians  (Book  ii.  eh.  12,  J  10),  and  once  defines  the  former 
as  land  animals  {Hook  i.  oh.  6  J  2).     Pliny,  with  less  exact 
information,   mixes  much  faille.     No  mediaeval  vrritcr  is 
worthy   of  mention.      Gesnor    (1554),   Aldrovandi   (1040), 
and  Jonston  (IBoP,)  need  only  to  be  referred  to  as  compilers. 
Ray  (1093)  published  the  first  attempt  at  a  systematic  ar- 
rangement, in  which,  although  nominally  confounding  the 
reptilian  quadrupeds  with  the  mammalian  quadrupeds,  he 
recognized  the  serpents  as  related,  and  combined  them  in 
an  unnamed  group,  distinguished  by  having  a  heart  with 
a  single  ventricle.     Linnfeus  (1735-68)  first  introduced  an 
essential  reformation,  definitely  combining  the  oviparous 
quadrupeds  (tortoises,  lizards,  etc.)  and  serpents  in  a  single 
class,  which  he  called  Amphibia,  and  pl.-icod  between  the 
birds  and  reptiles.     Ho  distinguished  this  class  by  the  (1) 
naked  or  soaly  body,  (2)  ."-cuminato  teeth,  and  (3)  .absence 
of  rayed  fins ;  and,  subsequently  and  erroneously,  by  the 
unilocular   and   uniaurioular  heart.      Ho  distributed    its 
members  into  two  orders  :  (1)  Scrpcntes,  without  feet,  and 
(2)    Reptilia,  with  feet.     Later,   ho  made  the  class  more 
heterogeneous  by  tho  addition  to  it  of  the  branehiostegous 
fishes,  being  misled  by  tho  erroneous  observations  of  Dr. 
Garden  of  South  Carolina.     He  failed  to  notice  any  dis- 
tinction between  the   true  amphibians   and  reptiles,   and 
even  confounded  tho  salamandroids  and  crocodilians  with 
the  typical  saurians  in  one  genus  under  the  name  Lacerta. 
His  several  combinations  and  divisions  into  forms  without 
feet  and  with  feet  showed  also  an  utter  want  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  morphological  characters  in  this  group. 
Gmelin   (1788),  in  his  edition  of  the  Si/stema   Xulnrx,  re- 
moved from  tlie  class  tho  branehiostegous  fishes,  and  re- 
stricted it  to  the  limits  originally  recognized, by  Linuseus. 
In   the  last  edition  of  the  Sijalema  Naturw  published  by 
Linnieus,  213  species  were  recognized,  distributed  among 
the  following  groups:  (1)  Tcstudo,  15;  liana,  17;  Drnco, 
2  ;  Lacerta,  47  (not  49) ;  (2)  Crotalus,  5  ;  Boa,  10  ;  Coluber, 
97;  Anguis,  16;  Amphiebxiia,  2;  and   Cwcilia,  2.     In  the 
edition  of  the  Si/ntema  Natures  published  by  Gmelin,  365 
species  were  recognized,  apportioned  to  the  groups  as  fol- 
lows:  (1)    Testiido,  33  ;   liana,  35;   Draco,  2  ;   Lacerta,  77  ; 
(2)  Crotalus,  5;   Boa,  10;    Coluber,   170;   Anr/uls,  26;   Am- 
phlsbmna,  5;   Ciecilia,  2:  many  of  the  additional  species 
are  spurious.     Klein   meanwhile   (1755)  published  a  Ten- 
lainen  ffcrpetolor/iw,  distinguished  by  a  singular  ignorance 
of  zoological  science,  as  will  bo  readily  understood  when  it 
is  known  that  ho  ranked  with  the  serpents  the  ordinary 
earth-worms,  the  tape-worms,  and  the  leeches.     Laurenti 
in  176S  made  a  decided  advance  in  herpetology.     He  rec- 
ognized a  class  ''Reptilia:"  in  it  he  included  all  the  rep- 
tiles but  the  tortoises  (which  he  did  not  mention)  and  am- 
phibians.   These  ho  divided  into  three  orders  :  (1 )  Salientia, 
including  the  frogs,  toads,  etc.;  (2)  Gradientia,  including 
the  salamandroids  and  saurians  ;  and  (3)   Serpentia,  in- 
cluding the  serpents,  as  well  as  serpentiform  saurians  and 
pseudophidian   amphibians.       He   recognized  four  genera 
of  Salientia,  13  of  Gradientia,  and  15  of  Serpentia,     Lace- 
pede  in  17SS  and  1700  divided  the  same  animals  into  four 
"classes:"    (1)   oviparous  quadrupeds    which  h,ave  tails; 
(2)  those  which  have  none;  (3)  reptiles  with  two  feet  only, 
which  raay  be  either  in  front  or  behind;  and  (4)  serpents, 
or  footless  forms, 

Brongniart   in  1799  made  another  decided  advance :  he 
characterized  the  class  better  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 


and  apportioned  its  representatives  among  four  orders: 
(1)  Chelonians,  including  the  tortoises;  (2)  Saurians,  com- 
prising the  lizards  and  crocodiles;  (3)  Ophidians,  compris- 
ing the  serpents;  and  (4)  Batrachians — i.e.  tho  present 
class  of  amphibians,  less  the  Ca^cilians.  He  was  doubtful 
respecting  the  systematic  relations  of  the  Ciccilians,  but 
placed  them  provisionally  with  the  Ophidians.  The  great 
advance  in  his  work  is  evinced  in  his  recognition  of  the 
orders,  and  more  especially  in  the  segregation  of  the  forms 
combined  under  the  name  of  Batrachians.  This  classifica- 
tion came  into  quite  general  vogue,  and  particularly  among 
French  writers,  Daudin  (1802-03),  Cuvier  (1817-29),  and 
Dumeril  and  Bibron,  among  others,  having  made  it  tho 
basis  of  their  respective  works. 

Merrem  in  1800  and  1S20  published  editions  of  a  system 
of  amphibians  in  which  he  recognized  two  classes:  (1) 
Pbolidota,  equivalent  to  reptiles  proper,  and  (2)  Batra- 
cniA,  or  amphibians.  Among  the  Pholidota,  three  orders 
were  recognized — Testudinata,  Lorieata  [i.  c.  crocodiles), 
and  Squamata  {i.e.  saurians  and  serpents).  Among  the 
Batrachia,  also,  three  orders  were  established:  (1)  Apoda 
((■,  c.  Pseudophidians),  (2)  Salientia,  and  (3)  Gradientia. 
De  Blainvillo  in  1816  recognized  two  classes  among  the 
amphibians  of  Linn.a;us :  (1)  the  "Reptiles"  or  "  Squa- 
niiferes  ornithoidcs,"  scaly;  and  (2)  "Amphibiens"  or 
"  Nudipellifcrcs,"  naked.  The  reptiles  were  divided  into 
three  orders:  (1)  Cheloniens,  (2)  Emydo-Sauriens  or  Cro- 
codiliens,  and  (3)  Saurophiens  or  Bipeniens,  including  two 
suborders:  (A)  "Sauricns"  and  (B)  "  Ophidicns."  The 
amphibians  were  distributed  among  four  orders:  (1)  the 
■•Batraciens"  (Salientia),  (2)  "  Pseudo-Sauriens "  (Gra- 
dientia), (3)  '■  Sub-Ichthyens  "  (Proteus  and  Sirens),  and 
(4)  "  Pseudophydiens"  (Cajcilida;). 

Merrem  and  De  Blainvillo,  in  tho  appreciation  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  tho  several  forms  and  of  tho  subordina- 
tion in  the  values  of  characters,  thus  advanced  far  ahead 
of  their  predecessors;  they  were  also  the  first  to  definitely 
include  the  Apoda  or  pseudophidians  among  the  amphi- 
bians or  batrachians.  The  first  edition  of  Merrem's  work 
not  being  available,  and  no  satisfactory  account  being  pub- 
lished, it  is  uncertain  how  far  Merrem  or  Do  Blainvillo  an- 
ticipated or  borrowed  from  each  other. 

Thus  had  tho  general  system  of  herpetology  assumed 
nearly  all  the  characteristics  which  now  mark  it.  The 
successive  stages  of  its  improvement  were  manifested  in 
the  isolation  of  tho  four-footed  forms  from  mammals,  and 
the  recognition  of  their  afiinity  with  the  serpents;  the 
recognition  of  tho  batrachians  as  a  natural  group,  and  the 
consequent  depreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  members 
as  exponents  of  afiinity;  the  eventual  separation  as  a  class 
of  the  batrachians  or  amphibians  from  the  reptiles  ;  and  at 
length  the  perception  of  tho  value  of  anatomical  characters 
and  the  comparative  unimportance  of  external  resemblances 
in  the  estimation  of  tho  affinities  of  tho  various  types.  With 
this  recognition  came  tho  separation  of  tho  crocodilians  as 
an  order  distinct  from  the  saurians.  The  tendency  thus 
marked  became  more  and  more  decided  as  time  advanced. 
The  details  of  the  system  were  gradually  improved  by 
scientific  zoologists,  with  the  aid  of  anatomical  investiga- 
tions ,  and  among  the  most  notable  in  this  work  may  be 
mentioned  Johannes  MuUer,  Stannius,  Owen,  Cope,  and 
Huxley.  A  remarkable  discovery  was  made  also  by  Giin- 
ther  (1867)  in  the  dissection  of  a  curious  New  Zealand 
lizard-like  reptile  (.Sjo/ieiiorfo.i  /jmictadim).  which  strongly 
illustrated  the  insufficiency  of  external  characters  as  evi- 
dence of  the  relations  of  these  forms.  That  animal  very 
closely  resembles  in  its  extern.al  appearance  the  agamoid 
lizards,  and  indeed  had  been  referred  without  suspicion 
to  that  family  till  examined  by  Giinther.  A  detailed  study 
of  its  anatomy,  however,  indicated  that  it  was  in  nowise 
related  to  tho'Agamida:  or  other  typical  lizards,  but  that 
it  was  really  the  representative  of  a  peculiar  order  of  rep- 
tiles, for  wliich  the  name  Rhynchocephalia  was  proposed. 
It  has  also  been  demonstrated  by  Prof.  Cope  and  others 
that  to  this  samo  order  belonged  species  which  had  lived  in 
the  older  ages  of  our  globe,  and  as  far  back  as  the  De- 
vonian period.  . 

While  these  improvements  in  the  system  of  the  living 
reptiles  were  being  eS'eeted,  palasontological  investigations 
were  rapidly  bringing  to  light  many  remarkable  types  of 
the  past  world,  which,  on  being  subjected  to  the  careful  in- 
vcstip-ations  of  osteologists,  were  found  to  have  remarkable 
relations  with  the  living  members  of  the  class.  The  gigan- 
tic swimming  reptiles  of  the  Triassic  seas  were  first  con- 
founded together  in  a  peculiar  order  by  geologi.^ts  under 
the  name  Enaliosaurians,  but  subsequent  obscrv.ations  indi- 
cated that  they  should  be  separated  into  two  widely  distinct 
orders,  and  several  others  were  from  time  to  timo  consti- 
tuted for  the  reception  of  various  species.  The  compara- 
tive examinations  of  the  living  .and  extinct  forms  naturally 
reflected  mutual  light  upon  each  other.     Tho  hcrpetologi- 
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cal  system  is  thus  now  tolerably  understood.  Much,  how- 
ever, yet  remains  to  be  done,  especially  by  the  palaeontolo- 
gists and  embryolo^^ists,  before  wo  shall  be  conversant  with 
the  exact  mutual  relations  of  the  several  orders.  Nothing 
certainly  can  ho  ii^  yet  |)redicated  as  lo  the  degree  of  gen- 
eralization of  the  known  forms;  and  the  sequence  in  the 
list  of  orders  fas  well  as  the  combination  of  orders  in  Pero- 
spondylia)  which  is  here  ajipended  must  be  considered  en- 
tirely as  a  ]»rovi8ional  arrangement,  subject  to  great  modi- 
fication-; hereafter. 

While  the  general  system  was  thus  being  perfected,  nu- 
merous special  investigators  were  engaged  in  the  discovery 
and  elueidaf  ion  of  new  species.  The  old  genera  were  gradu- 
ally mure  and  more  dflinitely  restricted  and  subdivided. 
Many  of  the  newly-discovered  species  were  also  recognized 
as  representatives  of  new  genera,  and  the  list  began  to  in- 
crease in  numbers  and  importance.  Families  were  introduced 
as  intermediate  terms  between  the  genera  and  higher  groups, 
and,  at  first  very  comprehensive,  were  subsequently  re- 
stricted in  their  limits ;  and  in  order  to  indicate  their  value 
at  once,  naturalists  generally  began  to  adopt  fur  each  the 
uniform  patronymic  termination  -tdiv  following  the  name 
of  the  typical  genus  of  the  including  group.  The  natural- 
ists tliat  have  described  the  most  species  within  the  last 
half  century  have  been  I)um6ril  and  IJibron  of  Paris,  Gray 
and  (7 anther  of  London,  Peters  of  Berlin,  and  Cope  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  orders  now  generally  adopted  for  the  inclusion  of  all 
these  various  members  of  the  classes  in  question,  recent  and 
fossil,  arc  as  follows : 

Class  Amphibia  an  Batrachia. 
Order  Labyrinthodontia  (extinct  forms). 
"       Pseudophidia  (worm-like  forms), 
"       Gradientia  (salamanders,  ere.), 
"       Salientia  (frogs,  toads,  etc.). 
Class  Rhptilia. 
Snh-clas8  Eurh'irnta. 
Super-order  Pcroepondylia, 
Order  Crocodilia  or  Loricata  (crocodiles). 
"       Anomodontia  (extinct). 
"       Diiiosauria  (extinct). 
"       Ornithosauria  (extinct  flying  reptiles). 
"       Uhynchocephalia. 

"       Sauroptei-ygia  (extinct  swimming  reptiles). 
"       Pythonomorpha  (extinct  snakc-likc  lizards). 
"       tSauria  (lizards,  etc.). 
"       Ophidia  (snakes,  etc. 

Super-order  Plettrospondiflia. 
Order  Chelonia  or  Testudiuata  (tortoises), 

Siib-clasa  Ptcrochtrota. 
Order  Ichthyopterygia  (extinct  -whale-like  rept'.lcp). 
The  anatomical  investigations  which  have  been  prose- 
cuted rendered  it  more  and  more  evident  that  the  amphib- 
ians and  reijtiles,  notwitlistanding  their  external  resem- 
blances, have  very  little  true  alVmity  with  each  other,  and 
that,  indeed,  their  closest  relations  in  some  respects  arc 
with  other  types;  thus,  fl)  the  amphibians  arc  so  closely 
connecterl  with  the  fishes  by  means  of  the  Labyrinthodont.^ 
in  one  class  and  the  I)ipnoans  {Lcpidosircu,  etc.)  in  the 
other  that  by  many  (r.  */.  lluxlcy)  they  are  combined  in  one 
peculiiir  group  under  the  name  Irhlhyopsida;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  reptiles  and  birds  agree  so  thoroughly, 
and  when  the  extinct  forms  arc  recalled  differ  in  so  few 
characters,  that  they  arc  also  united  in  a  special  group  des- 
ignated the  Sauropsida. 

It  only  remains  to  add  references  to  the  principal  au- 
thorities which  the  student  can  most  advantageously  use. 
The  volumes  and  articles  published  have  been  very 
numerous,  but  only  the  following  need  be  specially 
namerl :  I'Jrpctofo;/ie  tfriirrnfr^  oh  hiatoirr.  unftirtltr 
comp/i'tt;  drif  Jiipt'dm,  by  Di-Miiiur.  and  Bmmios 
(Paris,  IS.'U-i.'i,  It  vols.);  The  Viit<,!..,j„r  of'  Shield 
liept'den,  by  Dr.  .T.  E.  (iitAv:  (Part  I.,' Testudinatii. 
London.  1.s.'j5  ;  Supplement,  1H70;  Appendix,  1872; 
Part  11.,  Emydosaurians,  Ilhynchoeephalia,  and 
Amphisbicniaus,  London, 1872,  -Uo) ;  Cutfttofjiie  a/thc 
Si>f:<-lm<  },H  uf  Snn/.rs  in  the  Colfcrfioii  of' the  /iritinh 
Mtfuenm,  by  Dr.  J.  K.  (JrtA  V  (London,  isio,  I2mo) ;  Cntaloijue 
o/Colnbriuc  Snnhv  in  the  Callcctioii  of  the  /iritiith  MmcHm, 
by  Dr.  Ai.bkfit  (JOntiikr  (London."  LSjS,  12mo);  hnn- 
ofjraphie  <ihth-(de  den  Ophidicun,  by  Messrs.  Jax  and  SoH- 
l>KM,l  (Paris.  lSfiO-72.  8vo  and  -Uo);  ('ntnt<„fur'>  of  the 
Specimens  o/  Lizardn  in  the  CoUrcHoH  of  the  liritiah  .\fu9eHm, 

by  Dr.  .r.  K.  Ghav  (L<mdon,  1H4h,  12mo):  Catnlogne  of 
the  litttrnrhia  Snfienti't  in  the  Culhetion  of  the  Uritiah  Mu- 
seum, by  Dr.  Albert  GtlNTiiKR  (London,  1858,  8vo)i  lie- 


•The  "  catalojjues"  enumerated  am  really  doxcrlpllvo  mono- 
graphs of  nil  the  known  species,  whether  in  the  Museum  or  not. 


vision  der  Salamandrideit'Galtttnf/en  uebst  Itegchreibuny 
einiger  neuen  oder  wenitjer  bekannten  Arter  dieser  Pamitien, 
by  A.  Strauci!  (Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  St.  Pfitcrsbourg,  v.  xvi., 
Xo.  ■!,  1S70,  -Ito),  and  Antitoinisrhc  Abhitiulfnnijcit  ub-r  die 
J'ercunibrtinthiiiten  tnid  Ih-rotrrmcu,  by  l>r.  J.  G.  Fisriliilt 
(Hamburg,  ISGl,  *lto).  The  principal  recent  authorities  on 
the  American  reptiles  and  batrachiansarc  IIolbkook  {Xorth 

Anieritiin  Ilerpetolotjy,  or  n  Description  of  the  Reptiten  In- 
hahitin>j  the  U.  S.,  Philadelphia,  1830— i;i,  :)  vols.  4loi; 
BamM)  and  GirARD  {Oatalo</iic  of  North  Amrrieon  Jt<pti/»s 
in  the  Mutirinn  of  the  Smithsonian  Institulitiu,  Part  I.,  Ser- 
pents, Washington,  1853,  8vo,  etc.) ;  Aga.ssiz  ( ContribufiouH 
to  the  Natural  Hiatorjj  of  the  United  Statea  of  America, 
first  monograph,  North  American  Testudinata,  Boston, 
1857);  and  Coi'i:  (in  numerous  memoirs  in  the /*ro(t'((^- 
ini/a  and  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia,  etc.).  The  most  recent  guide  to  the  rep- 
tiles of  Europe  is  Dr.  E.  Sciireber's  //crprtologia  En- 
I'opvra,  Eine  st/Htematische  Jicurbcitung  der  Amphihien  und 
Jieptiiicn,  welekc  bishcr  in  Eurojja  anfgefunden  sind  ( Braun- 
schweig, 1874).  Theodore  Gill. 

Hcr'peton  tcntacula'tiis,  a  serpent  brought  from 
tropical  countries,  and  cluetly  noteworthy  for  the  singular 
appendages  whieh  are  attached  to  its  muzzle.  These  are 
covered  with  scales,  and  are  of  no  known  use  to  the  serpent. 

Her'rick,  post-tp.  of  Bradford  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1009. 

Hcrrick,  tp.  of  Susquehanna  eo.,  Pa.     Pop.  UJfl. 

Herrick  (John  Russell),  S.  T.  D.,  b.  at  Milton,  Vt., 
May  12,  1S22;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
1847  ;  studied  at  Andover  two  years,  and  graduated  at  .Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary  1852  ;  from  1854  to  1867  was 
over  a  Congregational  Presbyterian  church,  Malonc,  N.  Y. ; 
professor  of  systematic  theology  in  Bangor,  Me.,  1807  to 
1873;  became  pastor  at  South  Hadley,  JIass.,  in  187-1; 
received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Union  College  in  1807; 
same  year  S.  T.  D.  from  his  alma  mater.  Author  of  Posi- 
tivism in  Boston  Lectures  (1S70),  also  of  various  articles, 
l)hilo.su[)hical  and  theological,  in  reviews. 

Herrick  (Joshua),  b.  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  1792;  re- 
moved to  Maine,  where  ho  became  a  shcrifi";  was  deputy 
collector  of  the  port  of  Kcnnebunk,  Me.,  1S20— II,  1847— (tl, 
and  lSJO-54;  member  of  Congress  1813-45;  and  in  1850 
register  of  probate  for  York  co.  D.  at  Alfred,  Mc,  Aug. 
30,  1874. 

Herrick  (Robert),  b.  in  London  Aug.  20,  1591;  was 
educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  master's 
degree  1517;  tookordcrsand  became  vicarof  Dean  Prior's, 
Devon,  1G29 ;  and  d.  there  in  Oct.,  1074.  lie  is  one  of  the 
bcstof  English  lyric  poets  and  song-writers,  \\\a  chief  fauU 
being  the  indelicacy  whicli  too  often  disfigures  the  erotic 
poems  in  which  his  genius  is  best  disphiyccl.  His  pastoral 
relations  were  suspmdcd  for  a  time  during  tho  civil  war, 
but  were  resumed  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  His 
chief  publication  was  the  Jiceperides  (1047-48). 

Herrick  (Stephen  Solon),  JL  D.,  b.  at  West  Randoljjh. 
Vt.,  Dec.  11,  1833;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  1854;  was  an 
instructor  in  Kentucky  and  Mississippi  lo5-l-59;  took  his 
medical  degree  at  tho  University  of  Louisiana  1801;  assist- 
ant surgeon  in  Confederate  army  and  navy  1802-05;  visit- 
ing surgeon  Charity  llo^-pital.Kcw  Orleans,  1805-09  ;  man- 
a;^ing  editor  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
lSOO-07;  professorof  chemistry  in  tho  New  Orleans  School 
of  Jledieine  1809-70.  His  essay  on  Qiiinitie  (ISOi))  won  the 
prize  of  tho  American  Medical  Association.  Author  of 
various  profcssiortal  papers. 

Iler'rin^  (Clupca),  a  genus  of  fishes  which  furnish  a 
largo  supply  of  food  to  mankind.     There  aro  Bcvcral  tpc- 


cics,  the  chief  of  wliicli  aro  the  C  harotgna  of  Northern 
Europe  and  .America,  and  the  C.  viirabiliH  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  tho  U.  S.  The  celebrated  while-bait  is  the  young 
of  tho  common  lierring.  Tin-  herring  fisheries  of  Amer- 
ica are  ]»ro^Jecuted  ehiefly  along  the  New  England  con.«ts. 
and  especially  in  British  Anuriean  waters.  In  Kurupe 
tho  great  herring  fisheries  are  those  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  Scandinavia,  tho  Nellierlands,  and  the  moih  i>f 
France.  Horrings  at  tolerably  regular  periods  visit  ex- 
tensive lines  of  coast,  and  were  ftirmerly  believed  to  mi- 
grate periodically  from  tho  Arctic  seas,  but  this  belief  is 
DOt  now  geucrally  held  by  soicnlifio  observcrB.     Thoy  are 
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generally  caught  in  gill-nets  or  scoop-nets.  The  annual 
cut-ch  of  herrings  must  amount  to  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions. So  important  was  the  Dutch  fishery  in  former  days 
that  it  was  said  that  Amsterdam  was  built  on  herring- 
bones. A  large  part  of  the  so-called  herring  caught  in  the 
U.  S.  are  alewives,  which  are  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the 
real  herring,  which  they  much  resemble.  Herrings  are 
smoked  and  dried,  pickled,  or  eaten  fresh. 

The  most  important  herring  of  our  Pacific  coast  appears 
to  be  the  C.  miralilisy  which  in  size,  appearance,  and  hab- 
its resembles  the  common  herring,  but  has  fewer  vertebrse 
and  a  ray  less  in  the  anal  fin.  It  is  not  as  large  as  the  C. 
harengus,  but  is  said  to  be  equal  in  flavor.  It  can  be 
taken  in  very  large  quantities,  and  its  fishery  will  soon 
become  an  object  of  national  importance.  The  ''herring" 
of  the  great  lakes  is  Coreyonns  clupeiformiti,  a  sort  of 
white-fish. 

Herrn'hutf  town  of  Germany,  in  tho  kingdom  of  Sax- 
ony, was  founded  in  1722  by  a  colony  of  Moravian  Ureth- 
ren,  who  were  driven  from  their  homos  by  the  Jesuits,  but 
were  received  and  established  here  by  Count  Zinzendorf. 
The  town  has  only  1000  inhabitants,  but  it  enjoys  a  com- 
paratively great  reputation,  partly  because  it  has  become 
the  assembling-place  or  metropolis  of  the  United  BuETnitEN 
(which  sec),  partly  because  the  life  led  in  this  town  com- 
mands respect  for  its  simplicity,  honesty,  purity,  and  vigor. 
The  colored  paper  and  the  linen  fabrics  manufactured  licre 
are  very  celebrated,  and  known  under  tho  namo  of  Hcn-n- 
hiiter  Papier  and  Hcrrnhuter  Leinicand. 

Her'ron  (Francis  Jay),  b.  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  17, 
1S37;  graduated  at  the  Western  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 18j3;  entered  the  U.  S.  army  A])r.,  ISOl,  as  captain 
1st  Iowa  Vols.,  and  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Dug  Springs, 
Ozark,  and  Wilson's  Creek;  promoted  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel  9th  Iowa  Vols.,  and  in  command  of  the  regiment 
through  campaigns  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Indian 
Territory  ;  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  where  he  was 
severely  wuunded.  Appointed  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers July,  1S62,  and  in  command  of  -\rmy  of  tho  Frontier 
at  battles  of  Prairie  Grove  and  Van  Buren  ;  for  conduct 
at  former  promoted  to  be  major-general  of  volunteers  Nov. 
19,  1S62.  In  command  of  the  left  wing  of  investing  forces 
at  Vicksburg,  and  of  the  army  and  navy  expedition  that 
ijaptured  Yazoo  City;  subsequently  of  l.'Jth  army  corps  on 
Texas  coast  till  assigned  to  command  the  northern  division 
of  Louisiana.  In  May,  ISOj,  negotiated,  and  in  June  re- 
ceived, the  formal  surrender  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  army 
and  all  Confederate  forces  W.  of  the  Mississippi.  Ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  treaties  with 
Indian  tribes  July,  ISGo.  Resigned  commission  as  major- 
general  and  Indian  commissioner  Aug.,  lS6o.  Was  U.  S. 
marshal  district  of  Louisiana  1867-69,  and  secretary  of 
state  of  Louisiana  1870-72.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

Her'schel  (Caroline  Lt^cretia),  b.  at  Hanover  Mar. 
16,  17J0.  She  was  appointed  assistant  astronomer  to 
George  III.  of  England  in  17S1,  with  a  moderate  salary. 
She  attended  her  brother,  Sir  William,  in  all  his  night- 
watches,  which  generally  lasted  till  morning ;  wrote  frum 
his  dictation,  as  he  swept  the  heavens  with  his  telescope, 
his  observations :  noted  the  clocks;  reduced  and  arranged 
his  journals  :  prepared  the  zone  catalogues  for  his  sweeps, 
and  performed  for  him  all  tho  laborious  mathematical  cal- 
culations necessary  for  the  reduction  of  his  observations. 
She  disi-overed  independently  eight  comets,  besides  numer- 
ous nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars.  At  the  death  of  her 
brother  in  1822  she  returned  to  her  native  city,  where  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  with  her  only  remaining 
brother,  honored  and  beloved  by  all.  She  was  elected 
member  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  1832,  and  d. 
at  Hanover  Jan.  %  1848.  Mrs.  S*.  13.  Herrick. 

Herschel  (Sir  John  Frederick  William).  Bart.,  b. 
at  Slough,  near  Windsor,  England,  Mar.  7,  1792.  He  was 
educated  at  home  under  tho  guidance  of  his  parents  and 
his  aunt.  Associated  always  with  mature  minds,  breathinn- 
the  very  atmosphere  of  science,  the  boy  spent  his  singular 
childhood  in  the  silent  house  where  the  star-watchers  slept. 
Ho  went  direct  from  his  home  to  Eton,  and  from  there  to 
Sr.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in 
1813  as  senior  wrangler  and  Smith  prizeman.  In  the 
same  year  he  read  before  the  Royal  Society  a  mathemat- 
ical paper,  and  was  elected,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a 
follow.  In  isiil,  William  IV.  bestowed  upon  him  the 
Hanoverian  Guelphic  order,  and  five  years  later,  at  the 
coronation  of  Victoria,  he  was  created  baronet.  Several 
gold  medals  were  awarded  to  him  by  the  Royal  Society  and 
the  Astronomical  Society  of  Lomltm,  and  he  was  made 
D.  C.  L.  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was  successively 
elected  rector  of  Marisehal  Colleije,  Aberdeen,  president  of 
the  Astronomical  Society,  and  finally  permanent  master  of 
the  mint,  which  last  position  his  enfeebled  health  forced  I 


him  to  resign  in  1855.  He  was  honorary  or  corresponding 
member  to  the  academies  of  Brussels,  St.  Petersburg,  \'jenna, 
Gcittingen,  Turin,  Bologna,  Naples,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, and  others,  besides  being  chevalier  of  the  Prussian 
order  of  Merit.  In  1829  he  married  Margaret  Brodie, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Alex.  Stewart,  by  whom  he  had  nine 
daughters  and  three  sons.  He  d.  at  Collingwood  Apr.  13, 
1871.  From  1813  to  1822  he  devoted  himself  to  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  and  optics,  as  his  memoirs  testify.  He 
then  began  his  astronomical  work  in  earnest.  In  1825  he 
began,  in  connection  with  Sir  James  South,  a  series  of 
very  important  observations.  Though  his  especial  tastes 
lay  in  the  direction  of  physics,  his  filial  devotion  deter- 
mined his  lifework.  He  passed  in  review  the  nebula?  dis- 
covered and  catalogued  by  his  father;  while  engaged  in 
this  work  he  catalogued  between  3000  and  4000  double 
stars.  In  order  to  perfect  the  work  begun  by  his  father, 
he  went,  at  his  own  expense,  in  1833,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  That  the  results  might  be  accurately  comparable, 
he  used  the  same  instrument  used  by  his  father.  He  spent 
four  years  at  the  Cape  observing,  and  five  years  mure  re- 
ducing and  arranging  his  observations,  which  appeared  in 
1847  under  the  title  Results  of  Astronomical  Obaervationa 
}ande  duriug  the  years  lS3^—38  at  the  Cape  of  Good  HopCj 
hriuff  the  completion  of  a  Telescopic  Siirreif  of  the  irhole 
risible  heavens,  commenced  in  1825.  This  included  seven 
treatises  upon — 1,  nebula};  2,  double  stars;  3,  apparent 
size  of  stars  J  4,  distribution  of  stars  and  constitution  of 
Milky  Way;  6,  Halle^-'s  comet,  etc. ;  6,  satellites  of  Saturn; 
7,  solar  spots.  While  in  South  Africa  he  inaugurated  a 
valuable  system  of  simultaneous  meteorological  observa- 
tions, and  instituted  a  fine  public-school  system.  He  pre- 
pared two  elaborate  and  exliaustive  treatises  upon  '*  Light  " 
and  "Sound,"  for  the  fjir^c/iypfff^i'n  Mctropolitana  (1830-31), 
and  wrote  for  Lardner  a  treatise  upon  the  study  of  natural 
philosophy,  which  gave  a  strong  and  immediate  impulse 
to  the  study  of  natural  science  in  England:  also  a  treatise 
upon  astronomy,  which  was  afterwards  expanded  into  his 
Outlines  of  Aftronomi/.  In  all.  Sir  John  added  to  the  2500 
nebulas  discovered  by  his  father,  2208  of  his  own  discovery, 
tho  whole  number  known  being  5200.  He  performed  a 
great  service  to  photography  by  the  discovery  of  a  process 
for  making  the  impressions  permanent.  Not  the  smallest 
part  of  his  work  was  that  of  popularizing  without  falsifying 
science.  These  discoveries,  together  with  those  recorded 
in  131  papers  contributed  to  various  scientific  societies, 
compose  the  results  of  fifty-eight  years  of  labor,  included 
between  tho  day  of  his  graduation  and  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  entire  labor  of  this  enormous  work  was  performed  by 
himself,  except  that  which  was  purely  mechanical  in  the 
use  of  his  instruments.  Mrs.  S.  B.  Herrick. 

Herschel  (Sir  William)  was  b.  in  Hanover  Nov.  15, 
1738.  Besides  music,  to  which  he  was  educated  profes- 
sionally, ho  received  instruction  in  French  and  metaphys- 
ics in  his  early  years.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  being  forced 
to  earn  his  own  bread,  be  became  a  member  of  a  Hanover- 
ian baud;  in  this  capacity  he  came  to  England  in  1759, 
where  the  story  of  his  life  for  some  years  is  a  record  of 
bitter  privation  silently  and  heroically  endured.  He  be- 
came successively  master  of  a  military  band,  organist  at 
Halifax,  and  organist  at  the  Octagon  chapel  at  Bath.  In 
spite  of  innumerable  professional  duties,  he  pursued  his 
abstract  studies  with  ardor,  sometimes  going  to  them  after 
fourteen  hours  of  professional  labor.  Ho  learned  Latin, 
Italian,  and  something  of  Greek,  with  no  aid  but  that  of 
a  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  mastered  alone  an  obscure 
matbematieal  treatise  upon  music.  The  harmony  of  sound 
soon  led,  by  tho  way  of  optics,  to  a  study  of  the  "  harmony 
of  the  spheres."  A*  small  Gregorian  telescope  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  waked  into  passionate  life  the  longing  which 
determined  his  future  career.  Finding  the  most  ordinary 
telescope  beyond  his  means,  he  determined  to  construct 
one.  The  fact  that  he  made  and  polished  200  metal  spec- 
ula before  he  succeeded  to  his  own  satisfaction  reveals  the 
secret  of  his  successful  life.  In  1781  he  discovered,  by  the 
aid  of  one  of  his  own  telescopes,  a  new  planet,  called  by  him 
Georgium  Sidus.  by  his  contemporaries  Herschel.  but  now 
known  under  the  name  of  Uranus.  This  brought  him 
under  the  notice  of  George  III.,  who  bestowed  upon  him 
the  ]>osition  of  special  astronomer  to  the  king,  a  pension 
of  300  guineas  a  year,  and  a  residence  at  Slough,  near 
Windsor  Castle.  He  married,  in  1788,  ^lary,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Adee  Baldwin,  a  widow,  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
John  F.  W,  Herschel.  He  was  made  member  of  the  Lon- 
don Royal  Society,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris. 
and  president  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Lon- 
don. The  Hanoverian  Guelphic  order  was  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  regent,  and  the  title  of  LL.D.  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  besides  other  distinctions.  In  his 
eighty-fourth  year,  on  Aug.  23.  1822,  Sir  William  Herschel 
died   without   a  pang.     His   disposition   was   marked    by 
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sweetness  and  benevolence:  his  character  by  directness  and 

simplicity,  by  untirinp  |tationce  and  indomitable  energy; 
and  his  mind  by  bn-adth  of  view  and  extreme  caution.  Ilis 
work  is  comprehended,  in  great  ])art,  in  memoirs  presented 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  which  "  ctrnf^titute,'' 
says  Ariigo.  "one  of  ihv-  principal  riclics  of  the  c('Iel)rated 
collection  known  under  the  title  of  Phiti>8ophic<d  Trunsac- 
tioH&."  The  front-view  telescope  suggested  by  Jacques  La- 
mairc  was  perfuctcd  Iiy  Jlcrschcl  ;  the  mechanical  contri- 
vances by  means  of  wliich  bo  mounted  and  adjusted  his 
forty-foot  telesenpc.  with  its  speculum  weighing  a  ton, 
showed  him  to  be  possessed  of  high  mechanical  genius. 
Ho  so  improved  the  construction  of  telescojies  as  to  be  able 
to  use  magnifying  jiowers  of  filfOU  times  in  a  reflecting  tel- 
escope seven  feet  long.  Though  wc  cannot  give  even  the 
titles  of  the  papers  contributed  by  him  to  the  PhtlmnjyUical 
Trnnsnctiniia,  we  shall  take  a  hasty  survey  of  those  discov- 
eries—recorded in  them  from  1780  to  1S22 — which  arc  per- 
manent acquisitions  to  science.  In  optics  he  discovered  the 
dark  heat-rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  made  many  ex- 
periments upon  radiant  heat,  upon  Newton's  rings,  and 
upon  the  illuminating  power  of  the  various  prismatic  rays. 
In  his  researches  upon  the  solar  system  he  made  many  re- 
markable observations  upon  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  suu  ;  he  discc)vered  the  planet  I'ranus  and  his  six  sat- 
ellites, as  well  as  two  satellites  of  Saturn,  lie  added  much 
to  the  subject  of  the  form,  time  of  rotation,  and  compara- 
tive magnitudes  of  the  asteroids  and  ])lanets.  He  discov- 
ered that  the  moon  possessed  no  atmosphere,  and  made 
many  valuable  observations  upon  comets.  Cut  the  real 
work  of  the  Herschels,  father  and  son,  lay  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  our  system  in  the  sidereal  depths.  Sir  William  made 
many  and  accurate  observations  upon  variable  and  binary 
stars;  in  his  investigations  u])on  sidereal  jiarallax,  though 
he  failed  to  find  it,  he  made  the  astounding  discovery  that 
the  sun,  with  all  its  attendant  planets,  is  rushing  on 
through  space  toward  a  point  situated  in  the  constellation 
Hercules.  By  means  of  a  twenty-foot  telescope  he  made 
a  survey  of  the  whole  of  the  northern  heavens,  cataloguing 
and  placing  the  stars  as  they  came  within  the  telescopic 
field.  To  the  known  ncbube.  000  in  number,  ho  added 
2500  of  his  own  discovery,  and  under  his  trained  eye  and 
powerful  telescopes  numbers  of  what  had  been  considered 
nebuho  resolved  themselves  into  clusters  ami  systems  of 
self-luminous  suns.  He  is  well  denominated  by  his  biog- 
rapher "one  of  the  greatest  astronomers  that  ever  lived  in 
any  age  or  country."  Miis.  S.  B.  Heruick. 

ller'sey,  po?t-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Osceola  cc,  Mich., 
near  the  junction  of  the  Flint  and  Pero  Marquette  and  the 
Grand  Uapids  and  Indiana  R.  Rs.,  and  at  the  contluenco 
of  the  Hcrsey  and  Muskegon  rivers.  It  has  a  court-house, 
a  jail.  2  churches,  a  graded  school,  a  j)rinting-offiec  and 
weekly  newspaper,  \  hotels,  several  stores  and  shops,  a 
wagon-factory,  ;i  large  saw  and  shinglo  mills,  a  ])ianiug- 
mill.  a  grist-mill,  and  an  express  oftiee.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  fine  agricultural  and  lumber  district.  Pop.  of  tp.  2SG. 
J.  F.  Radii-iiti;,  Ko.  "Osceola  Outline." 

Ilers'feld,  town  of  Hessc-Nasfluu,  Prussia,  on  the 
Fuld;i,  has  important  manufactures.     Pop.  fi4P>l. 

Ilort'ford,  town  of  England,  the  capital  of  Hertford- 
shin*,  oil  the  river  Lea.  It  has  several  educational  insti- 
tutions.     Pop.  7lfM. 

Hertford,  county  of  North  Carolina,  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  navigable  Chowan  River  and  on  the  N.  by  Virginia. 
The  surface  is  generally  level.  Corn  is  the  principal  agri- 
cultural pro.iuct.     Cap.  Wiuton.      Pop.  027.'J. 

Hertford,  post -v.,  county-seat  of  Perquimans  co.,N.  C, 
on  the  navigjiblo  Perquimans  River,  12  miles  from  its 
nitiiilh.      Pop.  -IHfl;   of  (p.   1  IHS. 

IIert'fV>rdsliiro,<»r  Herts,  county  of  England,  bound- 
ed l)y  the  counties  of  Essex,  Middlesex.  Ruekingham,  and 
Redford.  It  contains  .'t»]  ,111  acres  of  fertile  and  well-cul- 
tivated land,  consisting  of  chalk  overlaid  with  gravel  and 
loiiiii,  and  presenting  a  pleiisantly  unduhiling  surface. 
The  pro(hi(!ts  fif  its  meadows  and  orclinrds  are  brought  to 
tb(*  I. on. Ion  market.  Malt  is  a  very  important  product. 
Cap.  iliTtford.      Pop.  7:i,294, 

Hertz  (Hknfiik),  b.  at  Copenhagen  Aug.  25,  179fl, 
an. I  .1.  Ihere  Fob.  2(i,  1S70.  With  the  exception  of  a  tour 
thr..ugh  Oermany,  France,  and  Italy  in  Ifi.'J:!-:!!,  ho  spent 
his  whole  life  in  Iiis  native  city  in  a  (|niet  way,  and  devot- 
ing himself  exclusively  to  literary  work  :  in  is.'.O  the  Rigs- 
dag  gave  him  a  pension.  Rut  several  of  his  works  caused  a 
great  coinmotit.n,  especially  his  r<,rtirtt!  Ei>ixtl<  »  from  I'rtrn- 
(finr  (is;;0),  whoso  satire  ami  criticism  nnide  people  furious. 
though  at  the  same  time  they  eoubl  not  help  being  charmed 
by  the  wit,  elegance,  imd  freshness  of  the  style.  Ho  has 
written  other  satirical,  lyrio,  anrl  epical  poems,  and  also 
some  noveld;  but  his  talent  was  eminently  dramatic.     Ho 


used  to  write  a  new  drama  every  winter,  and  many  of  them 
have  become  very  dear  to  his  countrymen,  such  as  his 
tragedy  Srenil  JJi/rhif/s  Ifuita  {  1837).  his  character  comedies 
Spare/ca«Hen  (1830)  and  Kt  Offt  r  (lSo3),  his  romantic  come- 
dies iVnioM  (1S48)  and  iJin  Ywjsti  (l8o-l);  some  of  them 
have  been  porforme<l  in  all  the  principal  theatres  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England,  such  as  Kamj  Jicnes  Vatter 
{  1840),  twice  translated  into  English,  and  not  seldom  i)er- 
formed  in  America,  aud  Srlnirh  J/itiHan  (18jl).  His  gen- 
eral character  as  an  author  shows  a  ]>erfect  training — he 
never  failed  in  what  he  undertook  to  do;  and  a  pcrtcct  ve- 
racity— not  one  adjective  in  all  his  volumes  was  ever  al- 
lowed to  tell  a  lie.  Clemens  Petehsen. 

Iler'uli,  a  Germanic  race  who  first  ajipear  in  history 
in  the  thinl  century  A.  l».  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
They  were  conquered  by  the  Ostrogoths  under  Hermanric, 
and  bands  of  lleruli  appear  after  this  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. They  swelled  the  train  of  Attila,  aud  arc  later  found 
among  the  enemies  of  the  Huns.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Theiss,  on  the  lower  Danube,  ami  in  Illyria  they  toundeii 
governments,  and  were  everywhere  among  the  bravest  and 
most  barbarous  and  unruly  of  the  Germanic  peoples.  Odoa- 
cer  was  called  king  of  the  Heruli,  but  was  not  of  this  race. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  (476  A.  D.)  the  Heruli  be- 
came one  of  the  dominant  races,  but  the  subject  Lombards 
rose  and  almost  annihilated  them  about  512  A.  n.  From 
that  time  they  were  important  only  as  soldiers  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  more  powerful  tribes. 

Herve  (EnorAnn),  b.  in  1835  at  St.  Denis  (Reunion 
Island):  entered,  after  brilliant  studies  in  colleges,  the 
famous  Paris  Normal  School,  where  he  had  as  fellow-mates 
Prevost-Paradol,  About,  Sarcey,  Weiss,  Taine,  all  the 
pleiad  of  modern  French  ^lolemists  and  \vriters.  Herve 
contributed  to  many  Paris  journals,  and  with  Weiss  founded 
in  1869  the  Jourmd  de  Paris,  of  which  he  is  the  present 
editor,  and  which  supports  the  cause  of  a  liberal  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  nn)delled  after  the  British  constitution. 
Herv6  is  the  author  of  Que.  Pat/c  of  Coitteiiij>onni('oua  Ilia- 
tory  and  of  a  History  of  the  Liberal  Ideas  in  Eiujhtud. 

F£lix  ArrAiGXE. 

Herve  (assumed  name  of  Florimoxd  Ron^cr).  b.  at 
Iloudain.  near  Arras,  June  30,  lS2r>,  was  at  tirst  dramatic 
artist  and  manager  of  small  theatres.  He  took  afterwards 
to  composing  operas  boufTes,  like  L'CEil  Crev^,  Lea  TitrcSf 
Chllpi^ric,  Lc  Petit  Faust.  Fklix  AtrCAiC.VE. 

Her'vey  (James),  b.  at  Ilardingstonc,  Northampton- 
shire, Eng.,  Feb.  20,  1713;  studied  (1731-38)  at  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  where,  from  his  acquaintance  with  John 
AVesIey  and  fri)m  Zimmerman's  writings,  he  received  strong 
religious  impressions.  He  took  orders  in  the  English 
Church  and  held  various  rectorships,  notably  that  of  Wes- 
ton-Favel,  where  bed.  Dee.  25,  17JS.  Autlmr  of  Mrditn- 
tiona  aud  C'i)itrnipl>i(ioiit  (1740  and  1747).  which  became 
exceedingly  popular,  notwithstanding  its  turgiil  and  ex- 
travagant style,  wliich  found  many  admirers,  attracted 
jiartly  by  the  devout  spirit  (d'  the  author;  of  T/untu  and 
AfpoHia  (3  vols.,  1755).  consisting  of  dialogues  upon  relig- 
ious topics — a  work  which  called  forth  rejilies  from  Robert 
Sandcman  and  John  Wesley;  and  other  works,  among 
them  posthumous  Letters  to  Jnhn  Wcahy,  wlnch,  it  is  be- 
lieved, sufl'ered  much  from  the  reckless  interpolations  of 
Hervey's  editors.  Ho  was  a  man  of  learning,  but  not  of 
intellectual  jiowcr. 

Her'wfirth  von  Bit'teiireld  (KAULEni:itnARn),  b.at 
(irosswertber,  Prussian  Saxony,  Sept.  4,  1790;  entered  the 
military  service  in  1811.  He  took  part  in  the  campaign 
against  Franco  in  1814,  and  took  two  hostile  pieces  at  the 
storming  of  Mont  mart  re.  In  1S47  ho  received  the  command 
of  iIri  1st  regiment  of  the  guani,  in  1850  of  the  lOlh  brigade 
of  infantry,  in  1854  of  the  confederate  fortressof  Ment/.,  in 
i860  of  the  7th  army  corps.  In  1803  he  became  a  general 
of  infantry,  anil  commanded  in  1S04  the  Prussian  troops 
against  Denmark  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  who  was 
eommantler-in-cbief  of  the  allied  Austrian-Prussian  force. 
June  29  he  took  the  isliitid  of  Alsen.  After  the  peace  of 
Vienna  he  was  apjniinted  chief  commander  in  the  duchies 
of  the  Elbe,  and  in  1S05  he  received  the  conunand  of  the 
8lh  army  corps.  In  ISOO  he  was  commanilcr-in-cbief  of 
the  army  of  tin-  ICUie,  gaine.l  victories  in  the  encounter  at 
Hilnerwasser  and  .MiineliengrUlz  (June  20  and  28),  and 
played  a  very  conspicuous  jiart  in  the  battle  of  Konigs- 
griitz,  by  crossing  tlio  Biestrit/and  attacking  the  villages 
of  Problus  and  Prune.  The  An>1rian  left  wing  rested  on 
these  two  p<»inls,  iind  by  Hlorniing  and  taking  them  be 
completely  destroyeil  this  wing  of  the  eneniv.  In  1870,  in 
the  war  against  France,  ho  was  appointed  governor-general 
on  the  Rhine  and  of  all  the  western  provinces,  which  difli- 
eult  antl  responsible  position  lost  u  great  deal  of  its  import- 
ance, us  the  war  wiis  carried  on  in  thi'  enemy's  country, 
(^n  Apr.  8,  1871,  Herwarth  retired  from  active  Kervico  as 
fleld-marshal-gcnoral.  Auqust  Nirhann. 
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Hcrz'berg  (Ewald  FniEDnicn),  b.  at  Lottin,  in  Pomc- 
rania,  Sept.  2,  1725;  studied  law  at  the  University  of 
Halle,  and  entered  in  1747  the  service  of  the  Prussian 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  lie  -wrote  in  1706  the  famous 
Mcmoire  raisonn^,  founded  on  papers  stolen  from  tho  ar- 
chives of  Dresden,  and  intended  to  defend  the  invasion 
of  Saxony  by  Frederiek  II.  j  he  also  wrote  a  memoir  in 
dcfcnea  of  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1772  j  and  the 
peace  of  Ilubertsburg  in  17G3.  as  well  as  the  formation  of 
the  so-called  "  FUrstcubund  "  in  17Sj  against  Austria,  was 
his  work.  Frederick  II.  appreciated  him  very  much,  and 
made  him  first  minister  of  state,  but  after  his  death  Ilcrz- 
berg's  influence  soon  decreased,  though  Frederick  AVilliam 
11.  made  him  a  count  and  president  of  tho  Academy  of 
tScicaeo  of  Berlin.  The  convention  of  Rciehonbach  in  1790 
proved  a  failure,  and  Ilerzberg  retired.  In  1793,  when 
the  second  division  of  Poland  and  the  unfortunate  war 
against  Franco  had  brought  Prussia  into  a  critical  position, 
he  offered  his  services  onco  more,  but  the  offer  was  not  ac- 
cepted, and  the  old  man  felt  this  disap])ointment  so  keenly 
that  ho  fell  siek  and  d.  shortly  after,  May  25,  1795. 

Herzegovi'na,  province  of  Bosnia,  in  European  Tur- 
key, bounded  "W.  by  Dalmatia  and  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Cat- 
taro  and  by  Montenegro.  Area,  G420  square  miles.  It  is 
peopled  largely  by  Slavic  races  _;  is  occupied  by  the  ridges 
and  valleys  of  tho  Dinaric  Alps;  produces  much  grain,  to- 
bacco, and  honey.  Two-thirds  of  its  people  arc  of  the 
Greek  faith,  and  of  the  remainder  one-third  are  Roman 
Catholics,  the  rest  Mohammedans.  The  name  is  corrupted 
from  llerzog  (''  duko'").  because  at  the  time  of  the  Moslem 
conquest  it  had  for  some  years  been  governed  by  a  line  of 
independent  dukes.     Cap.  Mostar.     Pop.  290,000. 

Her'zen  (Alexander),  b.  at  Moscow  Mar.  25, 1812.  In 
IS'Zi  ho  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  and  banished  to 
Viatka,  near  Siberia,  on  account  of  tho  radical  ideas  ho 
entertained  without  concealing  them.  Having  been  par- 
doned in  lSo9,  ho  was  appointed  clerk  in  one  of  tho  gov- 
ernment offices  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  his  ideas  had  not 
changed,  nor  his  desire  for  making  them  known,  and  con- 
sequently in  1S12  he  was  ordered  to  reside  in  Novgorod. 
At  the  death  of  his  father  in  1S47  ho  inherited  a  largo  for- 
tune, and  he  now  sought  permission  to  go  abroad.  It  was 
granted,  and,  steadily  watched  by  the  Russian  police,  he 
travelled  for  several  years  in  Italy  and  France.  In  1S52 
he  settled  in  London  ;  in  1SG5  he  removed  to  Geneva;  he 
d.  in  Paris  Jan.  21,  1870.  His  most  important  literary  un- 
dertaking was  no  doubt  the  Kolokid  ("The  Bell"),  a  Rus- 
sian periodical,  issued  through  many  years,  first  in  London 
and  then  in  Geneva,  and  very  extensively  read  in  Russia. 
But  besides  some  novels  and  sketches  of  a  lighter  descrip- 
tion, though  generally  very  interesting — as,  for  instance, 
Whose  is  the  Fault  f  Doctor  Knipow  {both  in  lS-i7),  Jiccol- 
lectiuus  of  my  Traveh  (1854),  etc. — he  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  political  and  polemical  works,  as,  for  instance,  lius- 
sia  and  the  Rcruhuion  (3  vols.,  ISfiO),  Miisnta  and  the  Old 
World  (1864),  Memoircs  de  V Imperutrice  Catherine,  Merits 
par  elle-meme,  with  an  introduction  (1859),  Biloc  i  Domnl 
(3  vols.,  1S64),  etc..  which  exercised  great  influence  on  Rus- 
sian civilization.  He  was  the  chauuel  through  which  tho 
ideas  of  Western  Europe  flowed  into  Russia,  but  this  chan- 
nel was  provided  with  a  filter;  some  impracticable  ideas 
may  have  slipped  through,  but  much  unclean  matter  was 
stopped.  Of  the  revolutionists  of  Europe,  Herzen  is  con- 
sidered ono  of  the  noblest  and  one  of  the  most  powerful. 

Iler'zog  (Hans),  b.  at  Aarau  in  1830;  devoted  himself 
to  techuicitl  studies,  and  took  charge  of  the  factory  of  his 
father.  He  was  very  fond  of  studying  military  science, 
especially  artillery;  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  WUr- 
temberg  artillery;  visited  the  Sardinian  camps,  and  was 
often  present  as  a  spectator  at  the  German  manoeuvres. 
After  serving  for  many  years  in  the  militia,  he  was  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  the  confederate  artillery.  As  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870-71  made  it  necessary  for 
Switzerland  to  take  some  military  measures  in  order  to 
protect  her  frontiers,  Herzog  was  appointed  cominauder-in- 
ehief  of  the  army  in  July,  1870.  With  the  corps  of  37,000 
men  which  Switzerland  raised  he  formed  a  line  of  observa- 
tion, beginning  in  the  valleys  of  the  Jura,  at  Delsberg  and 
Pruntat,  increasing  in  strength  along  the  banks  of  the  Birr, 
Ergolz,  and  Rhine,  continued  over  Sehaffhausen  into  the 
canton  of  Zurich,  and  ending  on  the  Aar  at  Brugg.  As 
the  war  drew  away  from  the  Rhine  in  August,  the  greater 
part  of  this  army  was  disbanded,  llerzog  resigned,  but 
gave  a  report  of  the  army  organization  which  showed  that 
the  fighting  cajtacity  of  the  Swiss  army  was  a  mere  illu- 
sion. He  was  persuaded,  however,  to  assume  the  command 
onco  more  when  Bourbaki's  army  approached,  and  occupied 
the  frontier  with  30.000  men.  In  this  position  he  mediated 
the  passing  of  tho  French  army,  defeated  at  Belfnrt,  across 
the  Swiss  frontier.  August  Niemann. 


He'siod  ['HaioSos],  next  to  Homer  the  oldest  of  tho  Gre- 
cian poets  whose  works  aro  known  to  us,  and  founder  of 
tho  epic-didactic  school  of  poetry  at  tho  foot  uf  Mt.  Helicon 
in  Boeotia,  as  Ilomer  was  the  representative  of   the  epic 
Ionian  school  of  Asia  Minor.     The  two  schools  had  little 
in  common  except  the  epic  form  and  dialect,  for  while  Ho- 
mer sang   the  ex]»loits   of  heroes  and  sought    to    inspire 
admiration  for  adventurous  enterprises,  Ilesiod  inculcates 
tho  duty  of  labor  and  frugality,  and  treats  of   the  daily 
round  of  domestic  life.     From  these  characteristics  Clcom- 
enes  claimed  tho  former  as  the  bard  of  the  Spartan  war- 
riors, while  Hesiod  was  termed  by   him  the  poet  of  tho 
Helots.     Of  the  period  when  he  flouris'.icd  and  tho  circum- 
stances of  his  life  we  know  little.     What  littlo  is  known  is 
derived  from  his  own  writings;  for  while  Homer,  in  whom 
there  is  greater  objectivity  than  in  any  other  poet,  has  left 
in  his  productions  no  personal  allusions,  Hesiod  has  intro- 
duced in  many  passages  incidLUtal  accounts  of  his  life  and 
family  relations.     But  in   neither  poet  is  any  indication 
given  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.     Nor  is  there  any 
external  testimony  worthy  of  confidence.    Herodotus  (ii.  63) 
says  that  Hesiod  and  Homer  lived  400  years  before  his 
time,  and  not  more,  which  would  give  their  date  about  840 
B.  c.     Most  writers  make  the  two  contemporary,  while  some 
])lace  Hesiod  before,  others  100   years  later  than,  Homer. 
(The  various  statements  aro  collected  in  Clinton's /'ffjfU* 
llcllenicij  vol.  i.  pp.  359-301.)     Gottling  coincides  in  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus,  while  Grote,  from  tho  internal  evi- 
dence of  stylo  and  sentiment,  places  him  shortly  after  700 
B,  c.     Hesiod   was  of   yEolian   parentage,    b,  at  Asera  in 
Boeotia.     His  father  had  been  a  resident  of  Cyme,  a  town 
of  jEolis  in  Asia  Minor,  but  had  removed  to  Asera,  where 
he  possessed  and  cultivated  a  farm,  which  he  left  at  his 
death  to  his  two  sons,  Hesiod  and  Perses.     After  tho  divis- 
ion, Pcrses,  tho  younger  brother,  who  seems  to  have  been 
fond  of  lawsuits  and  tho  harassing  business  of  the  agora, 
managed  by  bribing  the  judges  to  defraud  his  brother  of  a 
portion  of  his  inheritance.     Hesiod    thereupon  in  disgust 
left  his  native  Asera  and  removed  to  Orchomcnus,  where 
he  spent  tho  rest  of  his  life.     Ho  further  intimates  that  ho 
was  engaged  in  farming  pursuits,  and  the  j)rcecpts  which 
are  embodied  in  his   Worlot  and  Doi/s  appear  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  practical  acquaintance  with  agriculture.    The  way 
in  which  he  was  led  to  attempt  poetic  composition  is  related 
in  tho  opening  of  tho  Thco<fouy.    The  Muses,  who  frequented 
Mt.  Helicon,  on  ono  occasion  met  Hesiod  as  he  was  pastur- 
ing his  flocks  at  tho  foot  of  tho  mouutain.     They  thereupon 
bestowed  on  him  the  gift  of  jioctry,  and  consecrated  him  to 
their  service  by  presenting  him  a  laurel  branch.     The  only 
other  incident  in  liis  life  is  his  visit  to  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  to 
take  part  in  a  poetical  contest  at  the  funeral  celebration  in 
honor  of  King  Amphidamas.  in  which  he  gained  a  tripod 
as  the  prize,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Muses.     From  this 
arose  the  story  of  a  poetical  contest  between   Homer  and 
Hesiod,  which  gave  rise  to  a  production  ('Aywi-  'Ojuijpou  wal 
'Ho-io5ou),  still  extant,  and  often  printed  with  the  works  of 
Hesiod.     His  death  was   said  to  have  been  brought  about 
through  the  false  suspicions  of  two  youths  of  Loeris.     His 
bones  were  subsequently  removed,  by  command  of  the  ora- 
cle, to  Orchoraenus,  where  a  tomb  was  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory, and  ho  was  honored  as  a  hero.     The  works  ascribed  to 
Hesiod  aro  numerous,  but  some  of  these  arc  not  bis  own 
productions,  but  belong  to  the  school  of  which  he  was  the 
founder:  (1)    'Epya  Kai  'Hju^pai    C'AVorks  and   Days"),   a 
poem   treating  of   the  duties  of   the  farmer  and  the  best 
method  of  conducting  the  operations  of  agriculture,  also 
inculcating  justice,  maintaining  the  dignity  of  honest  labor, 
laying  down  rules  for  the  regulation  of  life  and  the  rearing 
of  children  (the  "Works");  followed  by  a  calendar  of  the 
days  of  the  month  on  which  it  is  advantageous  or  otherwise 
to  undertake  any  labor  (the  "Days").     This  poem  is  the 
only  one  accepted  by  the  Bceotiaus  about  Mt.  Helicon  as 
genuine,  though  regarded  as  somewhat  interpolated.     (2) 
The  Theogomj  (0£oyoi/ca),  which  treats  of  the  genealogy  of 
tho  gods,  being  in  great  measure  a  mere  enumeration  of 
names,  but  containing  some  episodes  of  considerable  lieauty. 
From  the  battle  of  the  Titans  and  the  gods  in  this  Milton 
borrowed  in  his  battle  of  the  angels.     Herodotus  recog- 
nizes the    genuineness  of  this  poem  when    he    says  that 
Hesiod  and  Homer  formed  a  theogony  for  the  Greeks  and 
gave  names  to  the  gods.     In  its  present  form  it  has  under- 
gone many  variations  and  been  largely  interpolated.     The 
ancients  regarded  as  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  Theoijoui/ 
tho  poem   called  'Holm,  sometimes  called  "Hotac  ^cyaAoi  or 
KordAoyoi  yvvaiKtov,  an  account  of  the  women  who  had  been 
loved  by  the  gods,  and  who  had  become  mothers  of  the 
great  heroes  and  demigods  from  whom  the  princely  houses 
of  Greece  were  derived.     The  name  is  said  to  be  formed 
from  the  expression  used  in  Introducing  each  character,  ^ 
oil).     The  work  is  now  lost.     (3)   The  Shield  of  Hercules 
('Ao-ttW  'UpoxAcov?)  is  the  title  of  a  poem  made  up  apparently 
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from  other  works  of  Ilesiod  ;  a  part  of  it  at  least  is  believed 
to  have  belonged  to  tbc  'Hotai,  and  only  a  portion  is  devoted 
to  the  dc5criptiun  of  the  shield,  and  this  is  an  imitation  of 
Homer's  shield  of  Achilles.  The  titles  of  other  poems  as- 
cribed to  llcsiod  arc — .Viyt^ios.  MeAaM^o^m.  'EfriyTjo-i?  c'lri 
TipaiTiv,  and  Xeipwi/o?  viTo9r]Kai.  The  bes^t  eilitions  of  Ilesiod 
arc  by  Th.  Gaisford  in  J'octif  MiuorcH  Gruci,  vol.  i. ;  by 
(iuttling  ((.iotha,  1S13,  2d  ed.);  by  Vnn  Lcnncp  (Amster- 
<l;im,  lS4;;-47,  :i  vols.):  by  F.  A.  Paley  (London,  iSfil). 
Chapman  has  translated  the  W'or/cs  aud  DtiifN  into  Knglish 
under  the  title  H'suxTh  <iri,rtfic8  and  liouh  nf  l)tnf»,  and 
Elton  has  given  the  entire  poems.  (Sec  Mt'LLEu's  Hint. 
Greek  Lit.,  vol.  i.  p.  77;  MrRB's/Z/s^.  Grerk  Lit.;  (Juotk's 
liiHt.  of  Greece,  vol.  1.;  ('KKrzER  u.  Hehmanm.  firiefc  iiljcr 
N»mrr  xind  Hoiiod  (IFeidelbere,  1817)  ;  (J  ricNlAfT,  J)c  la 
Thrni/nuir  d'lfesivdc  (Pafis,  IS'db) ;  Bahu,  in  Paitlffn  Real- 

Enrykhq>.)  H.   DkISLER, 

llcs'peler,  a  v.  of  Waterloo  tp.  and  co..  Ont..  Canada, 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  59  miles  from  Toronto,  has 
manufactures  of  worsted,  woollen,  cotton,  and  other  goods. 
Pop.  of  sub-district,  797. 

llcs'per,  post-tp.  of  Winneshiek  co.,  Ta.     Pop.  1041. 

Ilesper'ides,  three  oi-  four,  or  even  seven  in  number, 
were  the  daughters  of  Atlas  and  Ilcsperis.  To  their  guar- 
dianship were  entrusted  tho  goldeu  apples  which  Gca  gave 
Hera  as  a  bridal  ])roseut,  and  which  Jlcraclcs  stole  and 
brought  to  Eurysthcus.  Not  only  their  number,  but  also 
their  descent  and  the  place  of  their  garden,  is  variously 
given  in  the  Grecian  mythology. 

Hesper'omys,agenus  of  Murida?,  including  the  white- 
footed  or  deer-mouse  of  the  Northern  States,  and  some 
thirteen  other  species  of  North  American  mice. 

Hes'se  [Gcr.  ffesacn;  Lat.  IIcuBia^  a  mountainous  ter- 
ritory in  the  western  part  of  Central  Germany,  situated 
between  the  NecUar,  Rliine,  Main,  Lahn,  and  Fulda.  It 
was  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  the  Catti  at  tlie  time  of  Ger- 
manicus,  but  the  Catti  became  lost  as  an  individual  tribe 
among  the  Franks,  and  when  these  emigrated  to  Belgium 
and  France,  the  Hessian  territory  became  nearly  depopu- 
lated. Meanwhile,  the  Saxons  pushed  into  tho  euuntry 
from  Thuringia,  and  for  a  period  Ilessia  was  united  with 
the  Tluiringian  principality;  but  at  the  death  of  Henry 
Kaspe  in  11147  a  succession-war  broke  out  between  his 
nephew,  Henry  of  Misnia,  and  his  niece.  Sophia,  married 
to  Henry,  duke  of  Brabant,  which  ended  iu  120.")  in  a  sepa- 
ration of  tho  two  countries.  Sophia  obtained  Hessia,  and 
her  i^on,  Ludwig  the  Child,  was  acknowledged  as  landgrave, 
took  up  hia  rer^idence  at  Cassel,  and  founded  the  Hessian 
dynasty.  One  of  his  descendants.  Philip  the  Magnani- 
mous, divided  his  laud  at  his  death  in  \UCu  between  his 
four  sons.  William  IV.,  Ludwig  IV.,  Philip  11..  and  (Jeorge 
I.  But  Ludwig  IV.  died  iu  1004  and  Philip  II.  in  158:?, 
without  chililren,  and  thus  only  two  branches  of  the  family 
were  continued — that  of  Hossc-Casscl,  descending  from 
William  IV.,  and  that  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  descending 
from  George  I.  The  elder  branch,  that  of  Ilcssc-Casscl, 
ceased  to  reign  Aug.  17,  IHfiG,  when  its  dominions  were  in- 
corporated with  Prussia;  but  it  reigned  long  enough  to 
acquire  quite  a  eonspieuous  ]dace  in  hintory,  for  no  family 
was  ever  meaner,  more  treaclierous,  or  more  infamous  ;  and 
as  if  to  intensify  the  charaelcr  of  tlieir  history,  most  of 
its  members  possessed  a  peculiar  art  of  mixing  their  stu- 
pidity and  their  crimes  with  the  riiliculous.  Frederick  II., 
landgrave  from  1700  to  17S5,  hired  to  England  22,000  of 
his  subjects  to  fight  against  the  Americans  (1775-81),  and 
was  paid  therefor  21.270,778  thalers.  Ho  liacl  sixteen  pal- 
aces, some  of  them  hvrge  enough  to  i!ontain  sixteen  hmd- 
gravcs,  yet  ho  left  a  mysterious  treasure,  whitrh  his  son  in 
tho  days  of  trouble  deposited  with  tho  Frankfort  Jew, 
Rothschild.  This  son,  William  I.,  made  first  a  bargain 
witli  Napoleon,  ami  rose  accordingly  in  dignity  from  Innd- 
grave  to  elector  in  ISd.'l;  but  unable  to  predict  whether 
France  or  Prussia  wouM  carry  the  day,  and  having  pro- 
]»ared  himself  for  siding  with  Prussia  if  thiit  shr)uld  prove 
the  way  to  profit,  ho  was  discovered  by  Napoleon  and  ex- 
pelled shortly  after  the  battle  of  Jena  (Nov.  I.  181)0);  his 
dominions  were  incorporated  with  the  kingilom  of  West- 
plialia.  After  Najioleon's  fall  he  relumed  to  his  electorate 
(Nov.  21,  18i;j),wlth  many  golden  proniises  to  his  subjects 
of  constitution,  representative  government,  etc.,  all  of 
which  he  broke  as  soon  as  ho  discovered  that  constitution 
and  representative  government  had  something  to  do  with 
the  finances.  His  intrigues,  however,  in  Vienna  to  ho  cre- 
ated king  by  tho  congress,  like  the  electors  of  Saxony  and 
Itavaria,  and  the  imlignatinn  of  tho  oilier  kings  on  account 
of  this  impertinent  dcmau'l,  form  a  very  entertaining  epi- 
sode, lie  d.  Feb.  27.  1H21.  Under  his  son  and  successor, 
William  IT.,  tho  discord  between  monareh  and  siiliji*c(s  be- 
came dangerous,  and  when  in  IHIll)  a  re\-olution  actually 
broke  out,  ho  followed  his  father's  oxamplu:  ho  promiBed 


everything  on  one  day,  and  broke  his  promises  the  next. 
Still  worse  was  Frederick  William  I.,  who  succeeded  his 
father  Nov.  20,  1847.  AVhen  the  revolution  of  1848  came, 
nothing  was  too  dear  to  him:  censorship  of  the  press,  re- 
ligious restrictions,  arbitrary  judicatory  authority,  irre- 
sponsible financial  measures,  etc., — he  gave  up  all,  and 
granted  an  excellent  constitution,  but  in  1852  foreign  soldiers 
sat  in  courts-martial  and  condemned  Hessian  civil  oflieors 
because  they  hail  declined  to  act  against  tho  constilutiun 
on  which  they  had  made  oath.  From  18;i4  to  ISO!  tlio 
population  of  tho  Hessian  electorate  decreased  more  tlian 
0  }'er  cent.,  and  it  was  a  great  benefit,  not  only  to  Hesse, 
but  to  Germany  and  to  civilization  in  general,  when  in 
1800,  tho  elector  happening  to  side  with  Austria,  Count 
Bismarck  liad  him  carried  as  ]>risoner  to  IStettiu  and  his 
dominions  incorporated  with  Prussia. 

The  younger  branch,  that  of  Ilesse-Darrastadt,  is  still 
reigning.  One  of  its  members,  Ludwig  I.,  joined  the  con- 
federation of  tho  Rhine  and  obtained  from  Napoleon  huge 
accessions  of  territory  and  the  title  ot"  grand  duke.  IL^ 
followed  Napoleon  faithfully  until  after  the  battle  of  L*  i)i- 
sic,  when  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  join  the  allies  just 
in  time  to  bo  accepted.  After  1814  he  promised,  like  all 
tho  German  princes,  to  give  a  constitution,  but  ho  re- 
deemed his  word  conscientiously,  and  the  country  was  in 
a  prosperous  condition  when  ho  d.,  Apr.  0,  IS'jO.  His 
grandson,  Ludwig  III.,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  Juno 
To,  1848,  concluded  a  special  military  convention  with 
Prussia  in  1807,  according  to  which  the  army  of  Hesse  be- 
came a  part  of  the  army  of  the  North  German  confedera- 
tion, and  as  such  it  took  part  iu  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
in  1870.  Clemi:ns  Petekskn. 

Hes'se-Darm'stadt,  German  grand  duchy,  consists 
of  two  largo  and  eighteen  small  se[)aratc  districts,  situated 
partly  between  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Baden,  partly  within 
the  Prussian  frontier.  Area.  20G 1  square  miles.  Pop. 
852.891 :  namely,  585, .^99  Protestants,  2:J8,0S0  Roimin 
Catholics,  and  25, ".73  Jews.  The  country  is  mountainous 
or  hilly,  covered  by  Vogclsberg,  Odcnwald,  and  spurs  of 
Taunus  and  Westcrwald,  but  tho  soil  is  very  productive 
and  well  cultivated.  Wheat,  wine,  fruit,  and  tobacco  are 
raised;  some  iron,  salt,  and  brown  coal  is  mined;  linen 
and  woollen  fabrics,  leather  and  straw  goods,  arc  manu- 
factured;  the  carriages  from  Ofi"cnbacli  are  celebrated.  Tho 
annual  revenue  amounts  to  ?4, 500,01)0;  the  expenditures 
to  $1,250,000  ;  tho  public  debt  to  $5,500,000.  Cap.  Uarm- 
stadl. 

Hcs'se-Nas'sau,  province  of  Prussia,  formed  in  1800 
of  tho  electorate  of  Ilessc-Casscl,  the  duchy  of  Nas.aii.  tho 
landgraviatc  of  Hcsse-Homburg,  and  the  free  city  of  Frank- 
fort, is  situated  between  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Bavaria,  and 
the  provinces  of  Saxonv,  Hanover,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and 
Westphalia.  Area.  0021  square  miles.  Pop.  1.400,:i70. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  occui)U'd  by  tlie  Spessart, 
Rhiin,  Westcrwald,  and  Taunus,  but  the  soil  is  very  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  Agriculture,  cattle-raising,  and  manu- 
facture of  clotli,  iron,  jewelry,  and  pottery  are  tho  eliief 
occupations.  Much  and  excclknt  wine  is  produced.  Min- 
eral springs  are  numerous,  and  the  wateriug-jdaccs  of  Ems, 
Wiesbaden,  Sehlangcnluid,  and  others  are  celebrated. 

Iles'siaii-FIy  [so  called  because  it  was  believed  tti  havo 
been  brouglit  from  Germany  by  tiio  Hessian  trctops  during 
the  Revolution],  the  Cccidoiui/ia  destructor,  a  dipterous  in- 
sect wliich  is  very  destructive  to  wheat  in  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
In  spring  and  autumn  the  larviw  crawl  in  between  the  stalk 
and  the  sheath  of  a  leaf,  an<l  remain  near  tho  ground,  head 
downward,  sucking  the  juice.  In  five  or  six  weeks  they 
enter  a  semi-jutpa  or  "  llaxseed  state,"  from  which  they  go 
into  tho  pupa,  and  then  becoino  perfect  insects.  They  arc 
destroyed  in  great  numbers  by  insect  parasites,  and  burn- 
ing tile  stubl'le  iu  iho  auluuin  will  destroy  a  groat  projtor- 
tion  (d"  liieir  larvLC. 

Ilcs'ychasts  [Gr.  f)trvxa<T7ai,  ''quietipts"],  a  body  of 
mystics  in  the  Greek  Church,  chicfiy  monks  of  Mt.  Allioa, 
who  professed  (hat  by  retirement  and  eonleinplalinii  Ihoy 
eould  come  to  belndd  tho  divine  glory  (called  (he  "  Taboritic 
light,"  beeauHe  it  was  regarded  as  the  same  as  tlial  which 
shone  at  Clirist's  transfiguration  on  Mt.  Tabor).  Thoy  bo- 
lievcil  that,  tho  best  p(»sltion  they  could  assume  for  behold- 
ing this  light  was  to  sit  and  ga/o  upon  the  navel.  They 
llourislied  in  the  fourteenth  eentiiry.  l)Ut  the  leaven  of  tlieir 
doetrine  is  not  yet  extinct  in  tho  East.  Barlaam  was  their 
great  oj.p.ni.-nt. 

Ilosyririns  ['Ito-uxtor],  a  grnminarinn  of  Aloxandrin, 
underwhos''  name  a  valuable  Greek  lexicon  hfts  come  ihiwn 
to  u!i.  Nothing  \^  known  of  his  life,  and  his  date  is  so  un- 
certain that  prides  \ary  in  ri't'ard  to  it  from  .'U>ft  a.  n.  (o  (he 
i  tenth  century.  The  former  is  morn  generally  iieeeptcd.  iind 
[  the  forms  and  refereiie<'8  which  Imply  a  Inter  dato  nre  bo- 
I  Hoved  to  be  interpolations,     Tho  work  is  basod  on  tho  car- 
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lier  lexicon  of  Diogenianus,  and  is  valuable  as  containing 
explanations  of  words  and  forms  and  literary  and  archseo- 
logical  information  derived  in  part  from  writers  now  lost. 
The  explanations  of  words  from  the  Scriptures  and  from 
Christian  writers  are  the  additions  of  later  hands.  The 
best  editions  arc  by  Albert!  and  Ruhnkcn  ( Leyden,  1746-70, 
2  vols.,fol.),  andby  M.  Schmidt  (5  vols.  4to,  Jena,  1858-61); 
the  GloBsm  Sacrs  separately  by  Erncsti  (Leipsic,  1785). 
(See  R\NKE,  De  Lex.  Heei/cJi.  vera  oriijine,  etc..  Quedlin- 
burg,  1831.)  H-  HmsLEn. 

Hesychius,  of  Miletus,  a  philosopher  and  historian, 
surnamed  •UAoilffTp.os  (the  Latin  illitstrl-).  lived  in  the  sixth 
century  a.  n.  under  the  emperor  Justinian.  He  wrote  a 
synoptical  historv  ('I<rTopi«bi'  lis  «>'  <rvi'ui|ni  i<o<rf»i«^i  iirTopiat) 
of  the  world,  in  six  parts,  from  Belus.  king  of  As.'iyria.  to 
the  death  of  Anastasius  I.  Of  the  sixth  part  a  portion, 
relating  to  the  origin  of  Constantinople,  still  remains.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  work  treating  of  persons  distin- 
guished for  their  learning  (Il«pi  Twy  ec  waificta  SioAaml/acTwc 
tro^ii-).  arranged  under  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  proba- 
bly extracted  from  the  work  of  Diogenes  Laertius.  Best 
edition  of  both  treatises  by  Orelli  (Leipsic,  1820). 

H.  Drisleb. 

Heterocpr'cal  [Gr.  erepoi,  "another,"  and  ittpico?, 
"  tail  "].  a  name  applied  to  the  tails  of  those  species  of 
fish  which  have  the  vertebral  column  extended  into  the 
upper  lobe,  which  is  the  larger  of  the  two.  Asymmetrical 
fish-tail  is  called  homocercal.  The  terms  were  introduced 
by  Agassiz.  The  cartilaginous  fishes  and  many  extinct 
species  have  hctcrocercal  tails,  and  fishes  with  homocercal 
tails  have,  while  imperfectly  developed,  tails  of  heterocercal 
character.  This  fact  was  formerly  held  to  indicate  a  rela- 
tively low  rank  for  fishes  with  heterocercal  tails;  but  this 
opinion  is  not  generally  accepted. 

Heteropy'gia    [from    ertpo!.   "abnormal."    and   irvyi.  ; 
'•  anal  region  "],  a  group  of  fishes  represented  by  a  single  | 
family  ( Amblyopsida; ),  belonging  to  the  order  Teleocephali 
and  the  sub-order  Haplomi,  and  especially  distinguished 
by  the  abnormal  position  of  the  vent  under  the  opercular 
region,  and  consequently  far  in  advance  of  the  pectoral 
fiu°s  (and  hence  the  name).     The  fishes  are  subfusit'orm  in 
outline,  with  minute  scales  on  the  body,  but  none  on  the 
head,  with  the  dorsal  .and  anal  fins  opposite  to  each  other, 
and  with  the  ventral  fins  very  small  and  abdominal  or  en- 
tirely wanting.     The  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  is  formed 
wholly  by  the  intermaxillaries.     The  intestinal  canal  has 
two  turns  ;  the  stomach  is  well  defined  and  csecal ;  and  py- 
loric appendages  are  present.     The  species  are  viviparous. 
To  this  family  belong  four  species,  which   have  been  re- 
ferred to  thre"e    distinct    genera:   (1)   .\mbi.vopsis   (which 
see),  including  the  celebrated  large  blind  fish  of  the  Mam- 
moth and  some  other  caves  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana  (Am- 
bli/ojjsit  spclxim),  in  which  there  are  no  functional  eyes  and 
ventral  fins  are  present ;   (2)  Ti/pJiHrlitlii/a,  represented  by 
a  small  species  (  Ti/phUchlhijs  sublerrnueiis'i,   which  is   also 
found  in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  as  well  as  in  some  other  sub- 
terranean  streams  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama, 
which  is  also  destitute  of  eyes,  "but  has  no  ventral  fins :  and 
(;i)  ChuloiiitHtir.  containing  two  species  (  ('.  rumutuH,  Ag..  dis- 
covered in  rice-ditehes  in  Carolina,  and  f '.  Aijtinizii,  Putnam, 
found  in  subterrane.an  streams  in  Tennessee),  both  having 
eyes  and  being  destitute  of  ventral  fins.     AmUyopsia  and 
tiiphlicliilii/s  have  each  a  single  pyloric  appendage  on  each 
side,  and  the  ov.ary  is  at  each  side  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
head  has  tactile  ridges:  while  Cholorjaiter  has  two  pyloric 
appendages  on  each  side,  and  the  ovary  is  placed  behind 
the  stomach,  and  the  head  is  without  ridges.     The  species 
of   AiiiHi/iipaia   sometimes    reaches    nearly   five   inches  in 
length;  those  of   Tijphlichlhya  and  Cknlugaster,  less  than 
two!     The  aflinities  of  these  fishes  have  been  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  with  the  killy-fishes  or  minnows  (Cyprinodon- 
tidas),  but  their  relation  to  those  forms  is  not  close,  although 
there  is  some  resemblance  in  general  appearance. 

Much  speculation  has  been  spent  upon  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  blind  fishes,  but  it  is  sutaeient  to  state 
that  they  are  very  closely  related  to  perfectly  seeing  fishes 
(Ch.ilofinster)  found  in  the  streams  of  the  same  region,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  there  are  other  differences  between 
the  two  forms  than  those  of  sight  ;  therefore  we  cannot  at- 
tribute the  parentage  of  the  blind  fishes  directly  to  the 
eyed  ones.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  we  know  by  experiment 
and  the  occurrence  in  entire  groups  of  animals  of  the  tend- 
ency towards  atrophy  of  parts  that  are  disused,  it  is  toler- 
ably certain  that  the  want  of  sight  could  be  readily  effected 
by  "confinement  to  dark  caves,  and  we  should  doubtless 
search  for  the  original  progenitors  of  the  blind  fishes  in 
formerly  existing  eyed  ones.  (See  Putnam  (J.  W.)  in  .Iji- 
iiim^  Report  of  the  Peribndi/  Academy  of  Science  for  1871, 
and  in  American  NaturaliBt  for  Jan.,  1872.) 

Theodore  Gill. 


Heteroso'mata  [from  Irepo^,  "unequal,"  and  ai^i^a, 
"body"],  a  sub-order  of  teleocephalous  fishes,  peculiar 
among  the  vertebrates  in  the  asymmetry  of  the  body,  to 
which  the  name  alludes.  The  animal  is  very  much  com- 
pressed, with  dorsal  and  abdominal  edges  trenchant,  and 
generally  it  rests  on  the  sandy  or  muddy  bottoms  of  the 
water  flat  on  one  side,  and  hence  the  inferior  is  white, 
while  the  side  which  is  kept  uppermost  is  dark  :  the  ventral 
fins  are  jugular  or  thoracic:  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  very 
elongated;  the  scapular  arch  is  destitute  of  a  mesocoracoid 
bone.  They  are  most  nearly  related  to  the  cod-fishes  and 
allied  tribes.  In  the  early  embryonic  stage  these  fishes  are 
symmetrical,  but  they  very  soon  assume  that  dissimilarity 
of  the  sides  which  is  characteristic  of  the  mature  condition. 
Their  development  has  been  studied  by  Malm,  Steenstrup, 
Thompson.  Traquair,  Schrcidte.  etc.  Steenstrup  ( 1864)  con- 
tended that  the  combination  of  the  eyes  on  one  side  was 
effected  by  a  transfer  of  the  upper  one  from  the  blind  side 
through  the  tissues  below  the  arch  formed  by  the  frontal 
bone  of  its  own  side  to  the  opposite  one.  But  a  more  con- 
secutive.study  of  the  development  and  anatomy  of  the  va- 
rious forms  .seems  to  establish  the  fact  th,at  this  transfer  is 
rather  effected  by  a  rotation  of  the  eye  and  contiguous 
parts  from  the  one  side  to  the  other.  The  rotation  of  the 
eye  has  been  explained  on  the  principle  of  its  tendency, 
while  the  fish  is  yet  young  and  symmetrical,  but  prone  to 
lie  on  one  side,  to  turn  towards  the  light;  this  tendency,  con- 
firmed and  established  by  slow  degrees,  finally  culminated 
in  the  haliit  now  universal.  The  least  generalized  of  this 
tvpe  is  the  Jitinlinrtitut  hippotjloKsoifUtt,  a  kind  of  halibut 
found  in  the  Arctic  seas  and  as  far  S.  as  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland.  The  sub-order  embraces  two  families 
(Pleihonectidj:  and  Soleid.e)  and  numerous  species. 

Theodore  Gill. 
Iloth,  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1615. 
Hctman.     See  Atamax. 

Het'zcl  (Pierre  Jules),  b.  at  Chartres  in  1814.  began 
as  the  partner  of  Paulin,  the  celebrated  publisher  of  the 
woi-ks  of  the  greatest  modern  French  writers.  In  1848, 
Hetzel  exercised  a  great  influence  in  favor  of  the  republican 
movement,  and  occupied  several  offices  in  the  capacity  of 
an  under-secretary  in  two  ministries,  and  finally  as  general 
secretary  of  the  executive  power.  During  the  empire  Hetzel 
busied  himself  exclusively  with  publishing  the  books  of 
Victor  Hugo,  Georges  Sand,  etc.,  and  he  wrote  also,  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "Stahl,"  some  highly  moral  books,  like 
The  Familiar  ^[oral,  A  Simlciil't  Tracch.  Xcir  ami  Su!e  Ad- 
rciiliirea  of  Tom  Thumli.  The  Esprit  of  U'ouifii  niirf  Women 
of  EK2>rit',  etc.  Felix  Aucaigse. 

Heug'lin,  von  (Theodor),  Baron,  b.  at  Hirschlanden, 
Wurtemberg,  Mar.  26, 1824  :  travelled  in  the  East  1850-52  ; 
became  Austrian  consul  at  Khartoom,  and  explored  Abys- 
sinia and  the 'White  Nile  Valley  1852-54:  travelled  along 
the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  1856-58  ; 
from  ISOO  to  1865  was  again  engaged  in  African  explor- 
ations ;  m.ade  a  journey  in  the  region  of  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembia  1870-71.  Author  of  Jicism  in  Nordottafrika 
(1857),  Ornitholoi/ic  Xordostafrilcas  (1860),  iSyatemal. 
Ueberticht  der  Siiiiaethiere  Xordafrikan  (\S67),  Jleisc  nach 
Abessinien,  etc.  (1868),  Jieise  in  das  Gcbiet  det  iteissen  Ail 
(1809),  etc.     D.  Nov.  5,  1876. 

Heus'ser  (Mrs.  Meta),  the  best  female  song-writer  in 
the  German  language,  and  a  woman  of  rare  genius  sanc- 
tified by  deep  piety,  b.  Apr.  0.  1797.  the  fourth  daughter 
of  Pastor  Diethelm  Schweizer,  in  the  mountain-village 
of  llirzel,  canton  Ziirich,  Switzerland,  within  8  miles  of 
Mount  Rigi,  where  she  resided  till  her  death  Jan.  2.  1S76. 
She  married  Dr.  Heusscr.  an  eminent  physician,  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  a  large  family,  but  her  household  duties 
did  not  prevent  her  from  singing  "like  the  bird  on  the 
tree,"  giving  utterance  to  her  love  of  nature  and  nature's 
tTod,  and  the  jovs  and  sorrows  of  her  heart.  She  never 
dreamed  that  her  lays  would  ever  be  given  to  the  worid, 
but  her  friends  thought  differently,  and  after  many  vain 
efforts  they  obtained  her  consent  to  publish  anonymously 
some  of  them  in  Knajip's  Chrittotcrpe  (1834).  They  were 
I  most  favorably  received,  and  passed  into  many  collections 
and  German  hymn-books  of  Europe  and  America.  In 
1857,  .\lbert  Knapp  edited  a  volume  of  her  poems  (under 
the  title  Liedcr  eincr  Verborrjencn),  which  was  followed  by 
another  volume  (Leipsic,  1867)  under  her  real  name,  which 
at  last  became  generally  known.  A  selection  from  both 
volumes  has  recently  been  translated  into  English  by  Miss 
Jane  Borthwiok  (translator  of  Hymns  from  the  Land  of 
£ii(/ici'),  under  the  title  Alpine  Lyrics  (Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don, 1875).  Koch,  in  his  History  of  German  Church  Poetry 
(3d  ed.),  well  characterizes  her  poems  in  these  words  : 
"  From  contemplation  of  the  glorious  Alpine  world,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  spiritual  freedom  which  she  daily  and 
hourly  breathes  out  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  have  sprung 
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the  tender  yet  deeply  reflective  poems  which  have  made 
iMeta  Ucus.«er  the  most  einineut  nud  noble  among  all  the 
fiMnale  poets  of  our  whole  Kvangelical  Church.  Jler  lays 
flow  freely  from  the  fn-sh  fouutaiu  of  a  heart  in  constant, 
holy  communion  with  <jo<1."  Philii"  Si'HAFF. 

Ueus'tis  (Jabez  Wiggins),  M.  D.,  b.  in  KSfi  in  St. 
John,  N.  B.  it  is  believed  he  graduated  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  .Surgeons  of  New  York  City  ;  made  a  cruise 
in  a  man-of-war  as  surgeon's  mate,  and  on  his  return  was 
appointed  surgeon  in  Ucu.  Jackson's  army,  and  served 
throughout  the  Southern  cami)aigns.  Dr.  Hcustis  was  a 
ready  writer,  and  from  1816  to  the  time  of  his  decease, 
which  occurred  from  blood-poi^on  contracted  by  a  puncture 
made  while  operating,  ho  wrote  on  the  topography  and  dis- 
eases of  Louisiana,  etc.,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
American  Joururd  of  Medical  Svicncrn.  In  18)15  he  re- 
moved from  Cahawba  (where  in  lS2o  ho  was  selected  to 
welcome  La  Fayette)  to  Alobile,  but  was  at  the  Talladega 
Springs  when  he  d.,  1S41.  Few  in  the  South  were  more 
active  in  the  profession  than  be,  or  more  deserving. 

Pail  F.  Eve. 

Heves,  town  of  Hungary,  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  wine,  wheat,  tobacco,  llax,  and  hemp,  raised  in  its 
viciuity.     Pop.  67U0. 

Hewes  (Joseph),  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, b.  of  Quaker  stock  at  Kingston,  N.  J.,  in  1730  ; 
was  educated  at  Princeton,  and  went  into  business,  first  in 
Philadelphia,  and  then  at  Edcnton,  N.  C.  ;  was  a  member 
of  the  (Icncral  Congress  from  North  Caroliua  1771-77,  and 
again  in  1779.  In  Congress  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  performance  of  public  business.  1).  at  Philadelphia 
Nov.  10,  1779. 

Hew'it  (AuocsTixK  Fraxcis),  a  Roman  Catholic  (Paul- 
ist)  priest,  a  son  of  N.  Hcwit,  b.  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  in 
1S20:  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1S,")9;  studied  theology  at 
East  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  became  an  Episcopalian  minis- 
ter. In  1840,  while  residing  in  North  Carolina,  he  be- 
came a  Roman  Catholic;  was  ordained  in  1817;  joined 
the  Paulists  in  1848,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  theology,  and  Holy  Scripture  in  the 
Paulist  seminary,  New  York.  Author  oi  Fruhtryns  of  the 
A<je,  Liijht  and  DarkncHH,  and  of  several  translations,  and 
of  many  articles  in  periodicals. 

Hewit  (llnNRY  Stijaut),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Fairfield,  Conn., 
Dec.  2j,  1825;  studied  at  Yale  College;  was  a  pupil  of 
Drs.  Van  Buren  and  Mott;  graduated  1S47  at  New  York 
University  ;  was  an  assislaut  surgeon  (1847-52)  in  the  U.  S. 
army,  serving  lu  Mexico  and  on  the  Pacific  coast;  prac- 
tised three  years  in  California;  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
1S55;  returned  to  New  York  ;  served  ISOl-lJo  as  a  surgeon 
of  volunteers  on  the  staff's  of  Gens.  Grant,  Scofield,  etc.; 
was  eminent  fur  charitable  labors.  Son  of  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Ex.  I.        l3t  Tetrachord.  2d.  M.  


Hewit  and  grandson  of  James  Hillhouse.     D.  in  New  York 

Aug.  19,  1873. 

Ilewit  (Nathaniel),  D.  D.,  b.  at  New  London,  Cono.. 

Aug,  28,  1788:  graduated  at  Yale  in  1808;  taught  for 
some  years,  and  in  isll  was  licensed  to  preach;  studieil 
theology  at  Andover :  held  Presbyterian  and  Congre- 
gational pastorates  at  Piattsburg.  N.  Y.,  1815-17,  and  at 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  1818-27;  engaged  in  the  temperance  re- 
form 1827-30;  held  pastorates  at  Bridgport,  Conn.,  ls;iO- 
02.  receiving  an  assistant  in  the  latter  year.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  East  Windsor  (now  Hartford)  Theol- 
ogical Seminarv.  and  an  able  and  eloquent  defender  of  the 
Old  School  theology.     D.  Feb.  3,  18G7. 

Ilew'itt  (Abrasi  Stevens),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Haverstraw, 
N.  Y..  July  :JI,  1822  ;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  1842; 
studied  law,  but  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  ;  was 
commissioner  to  the  French  Exposition  of  1807  :  was  elected 
in  1874  to  the  44th  Congress  (1875-77)  from  the  Tenth  dis- 
trict of  New  York  ;  has  been  secretary  of  the  Cooper  Union 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art,  New  York  City, 
from  its  organization  to  the  present  time  (1875);  and  is 
widely  known  as  an  expert  in  questions  relating  to  the  iron 
manufacture.  Author  of  the  official  Hi  port  on  the  Iron  and 
Sftfl  of  the  l^niversal  Exposition  of  1867. 

Hew'ston  (George).  A.  M.,  M.  D..  b.  at  Philadelphia 
Sept.  11,1820  ;  graduated  A.  M.  at  the  Central  High  School. 
Philadelphia,  1S45;  M.  D.  at  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Medicine  1850;  received  the  same  degree  in  1800  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  was  professor  of  anatomy  in 
the  first-named  medical  college,  and  afterwards  Itecame 
professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  in  the  University  of 
California,  a  position  which  he  still  holds  (1875);  was 
supervisor  of  San  Francisco  1873-75  ;  president  of  the  Odd 
Fellows'  Library  of  San  Francisco,  etc.,  and  member  of 
various  scientific  societies. 

Hex'achord,  in  music,  a  series  of  six  notes  in  direct 
succession,  forming  a  portion  of  a  scale.  The  extension 
of  the  musical  scale  and  its  division  into  hexachords  are 
attributed  to  Guide,  a  monk  of  the  eleventh  century.  Under 
the  system  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  which  continued  for  ages 
to  influence  al!  music,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  the 
scale  was  divided  into  tctrachordsy  or  portions  of  four  notes 
each.  As  the  Greek  scale  comprised  only  about  fifteen 
notes,  or  two  octaves,  these  tetrachords  could  not  appar- 
ently exceed  four  and  a  fraction  in  number ;  but  the 
Greeks,  by  an  ingenious  use  of  some  extraneous  elements, 
obtained  no  less  titan  five.  According  to  our  modern 
reckoning — taking  B  in  the  bass,  as  the  Greeks  did,  and 
following  their  mode  of  division — the  four  tetrachords 
would  not  fill  the  double  octave,  and  a  fifth  tetrachord 
added  would  reach  beyond  it,  as  at  a,  6  in  Ex.  1 : 


4th. 


5tb. 


But  under  the  Greek  system  the  five  tetrachords  were  ob- 
tained—  1st,  by  adding  an   initial  noto  A,  whieh   note  was 
called  the  Pronlamhnnomcnon;   2d,  by  using  \i\y  iuthe  third 
Ex.  2.        latTet.  2d.  3d. 


tetrachord,  and   then   commencing  the    fourth   tetrachord 
by  a  descent  to  BQ,  thus: 


It  is  evident  that  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  those  tetrachords 
are  merely  repetitions  in  the  octave  of  the  first  and  second, 
but,  as  Dr.  Burney  remarks,  "the  several  sounds  of  which 
they  are  composed  have  in  the  (Jreek  music  difl"crent  de- 
nominations," and  also  were  no  doubt  iliflVrcnt  in  tlieir 
treatment  an<l  efTcct.  (iuido's  system,  imperfect  and  un- 
satisfactory as  it  is.  was  nevertheless  an  advance  towards 
the  modt^rn  and  <tnly  rational  system  of  the  division  of  the 
scale — viz.  into  successive  orfnrrn.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed also  that  Guide  invented  the  mode  of  writing  his 
hexachords  and  other  music  on  lines  and  spaces.  This, 
however,  is  an  opinion  for  which  the  eviilenco  is  weak, 
Ex.  3.        1st.    Natural.  2d.    MoUe. 


For  many  ages  after  him  the  stave  consisted  of  only  four 
lines,  with  their  spaces,  and  in  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
elsewhere  the  same  system  of  notation  is  extensively  used 
for  (iregorian  music  at  the  present  day.  The  hexachords 
of  Guide  were  three  in  number,  and  were  based  on  C.  F, 
and  (J.  the  first  being  called  the  uatnraf;  the  second,  the 
molle,  or  soft;  and  the  third,  the  linrum, or  hard.  To  each 
of  these  were  assigned  the  syllables  nt,  rr,  mi,  ft,  *"/,  (a  ; 
and  in  the  F  hexachord  U jhit  was  substituted  for  B  natural. 
These  hexachords  may  be  thus  expressed,  nnd  their  range 
extends  to  an  octave  and  a  third— viz.  C C — E,  cto. 

Ditrum. 


It  is  known,  however,  that  in  Guide's  time  more  notes  than 
these  were  in  use,  he  himself  having  invented  the  gamut. 
which  begun  on  the  lower  line  of  our  modern  bass  stave. 
Taking,  therefore,  gamut  G  as  the  first  of  an  ascending 
Ex.  4.        1st.  2d.  8d.  4th. 


series  of  notes,  nnd  E  of  the  last  example  as  its  termina- 
tion, wo  have  a  suceossion  of  twenty-two  notes  (including 
B  flat),  which  admits  of  easy  arrangement  in  the  form  of 
seven  hexachords,  thus; 

5tli.  Clh.  Tth. 


P:i^i 
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HEXAMETER— HIBERNATION. 


The  system  of  hexachords  is  of  no  practical  use  in  mod- 
ern music,  being  superseded  by  the  simple  and  natural 
division  of  the  scale  on  the  normal  type  of  the  series  of 
notes  forming  the  octave.  William  Staunton. 

Hexam'cter  [Gr. efa^tcTpo?,  "of  six  metre?,"  ef.  *'six," 
/if'rpoi',  "  measure  "J,  in  Greek  and  Latin  prosody,  is  the 
name  of  the  heroic  verge  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  others. 
Ancient  rhythm  is  based  chiefly  on  the  distribution  of  long 
and  short  syllables,  while  the  less  delicate  ear  of  the  mod- 
erns is  satisfied  with  the  alternate  presence  or  absence  of 
accent.  Taking  a  succession  of  Virgil's  lines  (bk.  1,  1. 
S-10)— 

MQ'sa  ml'  |  hi  cars'  |  a;*  mcm'o  |  ra,  qvo  |  nu'mine  |  Ife'so,  ] 
qvTd've  il6'  |  !3n3,  rs^  [  I'nS  li^'  |  Q™.  tot  |  vol'vere  |  ca'fius  ] 
luslg'  I  ue™  pTe  [  ta'le  vir  |  Q™,  tol  ail  ]  i'le  lab  |  O'ns, 

and  representing  them  in  English,  syllable  for  syllable  and 
accent  for  accent, 

Milsc  relate  [  those  trea  |  s5nsc6nsum  I  matSil,  Q  causes  of  1  torture,  | 
uliL-nc6  tlie  Ob  |  ilnrate  [  queen  of  Jion  H  nr'd  pods  j|  driving  a  lic-ro  I 
supe  1  ryor  iu  liis  |  virtUL-,  un  |]  dersucli  iiii  ||  posing  mU  j|  lortune.  ] 

we  find  that  the  feet  are  composed  of  dactyls  ("*'")  and 
spondees  (  ),  with  the  accents  entirely  absent  or  present 
at  any  point — in  some  cases  (as  mu'sa  mi'-)  two  being 
present  in  a  single  dactyl.  Looking  farther,  we  find  that 
any  foot  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  may  be  dactylic  or 
spondaic  at  pleasure;  the  fifth  in  nearly  every  case  is  a 
dactyl,  and  the  sixth  a  spondee.  This  recurrence  of  final 
dacylus-spundee  would  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  lis- 
tener to  seize  the  metre  ;  he  is  therefore  aided  by  an  initinl 
accent  on  each  of  these  feet  (sec  Adonic  Verse)  ;  and,  as  if 
tiiis  were  not  enough,  Virgil  iu  many  cases  separates  them 
from  the  four  feet  with  mixed  accents,  by  making  the  fifth 
foot  accentless,  or  what  we  may  term  jieutraf,  because  it 
ha?  neither  the  irregular  accent  of  the  earlier  feet  nor  the 
regular  accent  of  the  close.  The  following  is  a  longer  speci- 
men (bk.  1,  1.23-33): 

Remembering  this,  Saturnia,  thinking  o'er  various  conflicts 

waged  at  Troy's  stronghold  for  Argos,  dear  to  reniRmbrance : 

nor  no-w  had  grievous  causes  resentful  escaped  from 

hi'r  angry  suul.    Parii*.  whose  verdict  rankles  sorely  her  bosom, 

a  stis^ma  on  slighted  form,  and  also  stol'n  Ganyme-de, 

a  nation  despising  cordially  for  evils  nnequall'd, 

kIic  (these  urging)  scatters  fur  Hir  from  Latyitm  the  Trojans 

over  wide  6cean — those  relics  16ft  by  ruthless  Achilles 

and  Grecian  heroes.     Many  year^i  they  wander'd  in  sailing 

around  thru'  nurn'rone  waters,  FSte  alluring  them  onward. 

Fuundiiig  such  a  uatiim,  required  these  arduous  labors. 

To  an  ear  trained  to  the  strong  accent  of  German  and  Eng- 
lish verse  the  rhythm  of  such  lines  is  not  readily  appreci- 
ated, and  accordingly  efforts  have  been  made  to  prove  that 
the  ^Eneid  must  be  commenced  with  *'  Arma  virumqve 
cauo',"  instead  of  cau'o ;  for,  according  to  Priseian,  no 
Latin  words  have  a  final  accent.  Richard  lioe( Principles 
of  Rhi/tkm,  1S23)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  of  the  ancients  that 
**  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  perceptions  of  quan- 
tity were  confused  and  imperfect  " — -where  the  imperfection 
is  his  own. 

The  misnamed  hexameters  of  Southey,  Coleridge,  and 
other  moderns  are  mere  hcxaniclroids,  or  accentual  hexap- 
odics  in  mixed  rhythm,  and  without  dactyls  and  spondees, 
as  shown  in  two  of  Prof.  Longfellow's  lines,  in  which 
"  ruddy  "  is  supposed  to  be  a  spondee,  and  '•  then  through 
those"  an  equivalent  dactyl: 

FTllTng  it  I  fiiil  of  I  I6ve  and  the  1  ruddi?  ]  faces  of  |  children. . .  . 

Then  through  tlio^c  realms  of  shude,  in  multiplied  reverberations, 

the  second  line  of  which  has  quantitivo  matter  enough  for 
seven  feet,  and  other  lines  would  pass  for  distichs  of  Hia- 
watha, as — 

Louis  ]  burg  is  |  not  for  |  gotten,  | 
nor  Beau  |  Sejour,  |  nor  Port  1  Royal.  | 

These  spurious  hexameters  belong  to  what  Guest  (Enjllfih 
Jihifthms,  i.  p.  177)  mentions  as  "tbeso  slovenly  verses  the 
'tumbling*  metre.  .  .  .  theimpudeutliconseof  the  tumbling 
metre."  Such  forms  tend  to  the  perversion  of  Latin  scan- 
sion, and  to  tho  destruction  of  just  ideas  of  the  nature  of 
feet.  They  have  neither  tho  rhythm  of  Latin  nor  of  Eng- 
lish verse,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  constitute  an  offensive 
system  which  is  tolerated  only  because  it  is  supposed  to  be 
classic.  S.  S.  Haldeman. 

Ilex'apla  [Gr.  "tho  sixfold"],  a  celebrated  edition  of 
the  Septuagint  t;:xt  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  original  He- 
brow,  the  Hebrew  in  Greek  letters,  the  Greek  versions  of  I 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Thcodotion.  Besides  these,  there 
were  columns  containing  parts  of  three  other  Greek  ver- 
sions, whose  authors  arc  not  known.  OrJgen  was  the  author 
of  this  great  work,  which  he  originally  prepared  as  a  te- 
trapla,  giving  four  columns  only.  The  Hexapla  had  also 
marginal  notes,  and  marks  indicating  variations,  retrench- 
ments, and  additions  in  the  texts.  The  Hexapla  is  not 
extant  except  in  fragments,  of  which  the  most  complete 
edition  is  that  of  tho  llcnedictino  Montfaucon  (2  vols,  folio, 
Paris,  1711). 


Heyst-op-den-berg,  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Antwerp,  has  some  cluth-factorics  and  corn-mills. 

Pop.  6G76. 

Hey'ward  (Tno^rAs,  Jr.)  was  b.  in  St.  Luke's  parish, 
S.  C,  in  17-IG,  and  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  planter,  Col. 
Daniel  Hey  ward.  The  son  studied  law  in  London,  and  was 
early  and  prominently  connected  with  the  Revolutionary 
movement  in  North  Carolina.  Ho  was  (I77o-7S)  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was 
afterwards  a  judge  in  Iiis  native  State,  hulding  also  a  mili- 
tary command.  lie  was  (1780-81)  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  British.     D.  in  Mar.,  1S09. 

Hey'wood,  town  of  EngUmd,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, on  the  Roach,  has  large  iron-foundries  and  extensive 
manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics.  Pop.,  with  surroundings, 
19,454. 

Heywood  (CnARi.Es),  U.  S.  M.  C,  entered  the  marine 
corps  as  second  lieutenant  Apr.  5,  1858;  became  first  lieu- 
tenant early  in  ISCl,  and  captain  in  November  of  that 
year;  served  on  board  the  Cumberland  iu  her  encounter 
with  the  Merrimack,  Mar.  8,  1862,  and  in  the  flagship 
Hartford  at  the  great  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  6,  1864; 
and  is  very  highly  spoken  of  in  the  despatches  of  his  com- 
manding officers.  Received  the  brevets  of  major  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel for  "gallant  and  meritorious  conduct." 

FoxHALL  A.  Parker. 

Hey'worth,  post-v.  of  Randolph  tp.,  McLean  co.,  HI., 
on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  12  miles  S.  of  Bloomingtou. 

Pop.  ;;oo. 

Hezeki'ah  ("The  Lord  hath  strengthened"),  thir- 
teeutli  monarch  of  Judah,  son  and  successor  of  Ahaz.  He 
reigned  twenty-nine  3'cars  (720-697  b.  c).  He  was  a  de- 
vout man,  a  severe  enemy  of  idolatry,  and  the  restorer  of  the 
ancient  worship.  He  warred  successfully  against  the  Phil- 
istines, and  refused  to  pay  the  established  tribute  to  Tig- 
lath-Pilcser,  king  of  Assyria,  in  consequence  of  which 
Jerusalem  was  besieged,  and  Hezekiah  was  forced  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  a  heavy  mulct  in  silver  and  gold  and  by  the 
loss  of  parts  of  his  dominions.  It  is  probable  that  Senna- 
cherib, tho  Assyrian  general,  next  marched  into  Egypt  to 
punish  the  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians,  Hczekiah's  allies, 
that  he  was  repelled  by  Tirhakah.  and  that  the  miraculous 
destruction  of  185,000  Assyrians  took  place  in  a  second 
invasion,  after  the  failure  of  the  Egyptian  campaign. 
Hezekiah  was  soon  after  visited  with  a  severe  sickness, 
from  which  he  was  miraculously  healed.  The  remaining 
years  of  his  reign  were  peaceful  and  prosperous.  D.  697  b.  c. 

IliacoomeSf  an  Indian  minister  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
b.  about  1610:  converted  under  the  preaching  of  Thomas 
Mayhew;  learned  to  read,  and  began  himself  to  preach  in 
1663  to  his  people,  among  whom  he  labored  with  much 
success  and  with  great  faithfulness.  In  1670  he  was  or- 
dained by  Eliot  and  Cotton  as  pastor  of  the  Indian  church 
of  JIartha's  Vineyard,  organi7,e<l  in  that  year.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  first  Indian  convert  in  New  Eng- 
lan<l.     D.  about  1690. 

Ifiawas'see,  post-v.,  county-seat  of  Towns  co.,  Ga., 
85  miles  N.  of  Athens. 

Hiawa'tha,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Brown  co.,  Kan.,  42  miles 
W.  of  yt.  Joseph,  on  the  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City  R.  R. 
It  has  4  churches,  1  bank.  1  newspaper,  a  steam  flouring- 
mill,  2  grain  elevators,  2  hotels,  several  schools,  and  the 
usual  number  of  stores.  It  is  situated  in  a  fine  agricultural 
region,  with  excellent  water-power.     Pop.  about  800. 

A.  N.  KuLEY,  Ed.  '*  Dispatch." 

Hib'bard  (Bili.t),  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn..  Feb.  24, 
1771;  joined  the  New  York  Mt'fhodist  conference  I79S,  and 
labored  with  great  success  in  New  York  and  Nl-w  England. 
D.  Aug.  17.  1844.     His  memoirs  have  been  published. 

Hibbard  (Freeborn  Garrf.tsox),  D.  D..  b.  at  New 
Rochellc.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  IS,  1811;  entered  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  ministry:  labored  1830-60  chiefly  in  the  State 
of  Now  York  ;  was  editor  of  the  Xorthem  Chrietinn  Advo- 
cate, Auburn,  N.  Y'.,  1860—64;  resumed  active  labor,  and 
became  presiding  elder  of  the  Geneva  district.  Author  of 
Baptism  (1841),  Geoffrapln/  and  Historif  i>f  Palentine  (1845), 
a  work  on  The  Pm'lnoi  (1852),  The  Rclitjion  uf  Childhood 
(1864):  edited  the  Sernmn/i  (1869)  and  the  Works  (2  vols., 
1872^  of  Bishop  Hamline. 

Hiberna'lion  [from  the  Lat.  hibemus,  "pertaining  to 
winter '"],  a  condition  into  which  certain  mammals  (bats, 
rodents,  Insectivores,  bears,  etc.)  and  many  inferior  ani- 
mals, both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate,  pass  in  cold 
weather,  the  temperature  of  the  blood  being  lowered  nearly 
to  tliat  of  the  air,  and  many  of  the  vital  functions  entering 
a  state  of  abeyance.  The  power  of  tho  will  over  the  mus- 
cles is  quite  suspended,  and  resjiiration  is  nearly  abolished, 
while  the  muscular   irritability  in  the   case  of  the  higher 
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nil 


hibernating  animals  is  remarkably  increased.  Meanwhile 
(I  very  great  loss  of  weight  occurs  from  the  slow  (U'struction 
oi  the  store  of  fat  which  the  aniitiul  lias  laid  up  in  the  au- 
tumn. It  is  evident  thiit  animals  feeding  on  injects  and 
succulent  veget;il)lcs  cuuld  never  survive  a  northern  winter 
but  fur  the  ^tate  of  hibernation  which  suspends  the  need 
of  food.  Accordingly,  while  northern  bats  and  some  bears 
hibernate,  those  of  tropical  regions  do  not  do  so. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  hibernation  is  the  long  slumber 
which  many  reptiles,  mollusks,  and  other  inferior  organ- 
isms undergo  in  the  dry  season  in  very  hot  countries.  The 
animal  becomes  more  or  less  completely  desiccated,  and 
from  the  losn  of  moisture  the  functions  of  life  are  sus- 
pended. This  suspension  also  serves  to  preserve  animal 
lifo  in  very  untoward  conditions.  Cuvier  states  that  the 
tcnrecs  ( Insect iv ores)  of  Madagascar  remain  torpid  through 
the  hot  season,  but  this  statement  W.n  been  denied. 

liiber'iiia,  Iber'nia,  Iver'iiia,  and  ler'ne  arc  the 
names  under  which  Ireland  is  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers — by  Aristotle.  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Pompo- 
nius  Mela,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy. 

lliberiiia,  post-v.  of  Morris  co.,  N.  J. 
Ilibis'cils  [fir.  i^to■«o?].  a  large  genus  of  malvaccous 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  often  with  large  and  showy  flowers. 
The  herbaceous  species  arc  numerous  in  the  U.  S.,  and  arc 
known  as  rose-mallows.  Among  the  cultivated  species  arc 
the  GrMBO  (which  seej.  the  If.  camuihinuft,  or  Deccaneo 
hemp  of  India,  a  useful  fibre-plant,  and  //.  Si/rincnn,  tho 
ornamental,  shrubby  althaea  of  gardeners.  Other  species, 
mostly  tropical,  are  cultivated  for  their  fruit  or  seeds  or 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
species  is  IJihlnvus  tiHaceus,  a  very  large  but  not  tali  tree, 
growing  in  Florida,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  tho 
South  tiea  Islands.  Its  wood  is  light,  tough,  and  very  use- 
ful ;  its  bark  yiehls  material  for  matting  and  cordage,  and 
the  s;nue  t>;irk  is  used  as  food  in  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Hib'ler,  tp.  of  Edgefield  cc,  S.  C.  Pop.  1G07. 
Ilic'couifh,  or  Hic'cup  [Lat.  siw/uUuf],  a  clonic 
spasm  of  tlio  cliaphragm  and  of  the  glottis,  accompanied 
by  a  sharp  s'mntl.  produced  by  the  rush  of  air  into  the 
larynx  from  witlinut.  It  may  attend  an  over-distension 
of  the  stomach  with  food,  and  sometimes  accompanies  in- 
toxication. In  young  children  it  often  is  tho  forerunner 
of  intestinal  disturbances.  When  persistent,  it  is,  in  some 
diseases,  such  ns  low  fevers,  peritonitis,  and  gangrene,  a 
rather  grave  symptom.  Lumps  of  ice  frequently  swallowed 
or  small  doses  of  antispasmodic  medicines  will  usually  re- 
lieve obstinate  hiccough. 

Hick'fnnn,  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  on  tho  W. 
by  the  Mississippi  River.  Area,  240  square  miles.  It  is 
level  and  fertile,  pro'lucing  tobacco  and  corn  as  the  chief 
Btaples.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  U.  U.  Cap. 
Clinton.     Pop.  8l6;t. 

Hickman,  county  of  W.  Central  Tennessee.  Area.  350 
Bquare  miles.  It  is  a  hilly  and  fertile  region,  having  good 
water-power  and  deposits  of  iron  ore.  Cattle,  corn,  t()bacco, 
and  wool  iire  staple  products.  Cap.  Centreville.  Pop.  9860. 
Hickman,  tp.  of  .Scott  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  1310. 
Hickman,  city,  cap.  of  Pulton  co.,  Ky.,  on  tho  MIs- 
sisf'ippi  Kiver,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Nashville  Chattanooga 
and  St.  liouis  K.  H.  It  has  2  academics,  ft  churches,  a  city 
library,  a  steam  furniture  and  wagon  factory,  and  several 
steam  tlouring-mills.  Tho  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  and  Good 
Temjdavs  have  nourishing  lodges  hero.  It  has  1  weekly 
ncws[)aper.  Pop.  1120,  composed  hirgely  of  Germans. 
Qr.o.  Waiiukn,  En.  "Courier." 
Ilick'man'Sy  post-tp.  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  692. 
U  ick'ok  (  Lairfns  Pkrsfcs),  I).  I)..  LI..D.,  b.  at  Bethel, 
Conn.,  Dee.  2',»,  I7US;  graduated  at  Union  College  1829;  or- 
dained and  settled  as  pastor  of  the  (.'ongregational  church 
at  Kent,  Conn.,  1824;  removed,  and  again  installed  pastor 
at  Litchfiebl,  Conn.,  1S2'J;  became  professor  of  theology  in 
Western  Kcservc  College  ISItH,  and  in  the  Auliurn  Theo- 
logical iScminary  IS  11 ;  was  again  traii--rrrred  to  I'nion 
College  us  vice-president  and  profi-ssor  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy  18,'>2,  where  for  right  years  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  I>r.  Nott  in  tho  government  and  discipline  of 
the  college,  and  where  for  tlio  eight  years  >u(*ceeding  lie 
had  sole  charge  tliereof,  being  oflieially  inducted  into  the 
presidency  only  at  l)r.  Nott's  death,  iSf.fi.  At  the  ago  of 
seventy,  in  fulfilment  of  a  jiurpose  long  cherished,  he  retired 
from  all  public  and  othcial  station,  and  removed  to  Amherst, 
Mass.,  wlwri'  he  has  since  resided,  devoting  his  time  to 
pliilosophic;il  stutlies.  Besides  occasional  scruums  and  ad- 
dresses, ho  has  been  a  frequent  eontributor  (o  siieh  period- 
ical putilicatirms  as  the  (Hirintian  Sprrtatm;  liiftliotheca 
Sncrir,  JHfi/lruf  livjumilurji,  frrHhytrrinu   Qiiftrtrrli/,  Oto.  OH 

various  theoIo'^*ical  and  philosophical  themes.     Ills  more 


extended  published  works  are — Rational  P#ycAa/o*/y  (184S), 
S^Htem  of  Moral  Science  (1853),  Empirical  Pffifcbology 
{lSo4),  Creator  and  Creation  (1872),  humanity  Immortal 
(1S72),  and  Logic  of  licason  (1875). 

Dr.  Hickok  has  from  the  first  held  firmly  the  necessary 
distinctions  in  the  intellectual  functions  of  tlie  sense,  the 
understanding,  and  the  reason,  and  the  peculiarity  of  his 
philosophy  is  seen  in  his  clear  idea  and  discriminative  use 
of  the  reason.  The  sense  perceives  single  phenomena;  the 
undorstaniling  puts  these  together  in  judgments  according 
to  the  relations  given  in  experience,  while  the  reason  at- 
tains an  insight  of  these  faculties  of  perception  and  ju<lg- 
ment,  which  beholds  in  the  phenomenal  relations  of  expe- 
rience the  necessary  prerequisites,  without  whicli  such  an 
ordered  experience  could  not  have  occurred.  This  know- 
ledge of  the  necessary  conditions  for  experience  reaches  to 
tho  distinguishable  forces  underlying  all  physics,  and  tho 
life-power — a  combination  of  force  and  feeling — underlying 
the  organic  world;  and  nature  thus  becomes  known  in  its 
intrinsic  connections,  and  not  alone  in  its  apparent  collo- 
cations and  sequences.  The  reason  also  has  an  insight  of 
its  own  being  and  activity,  involving  a  conscious  selfhood 
and  personal  agency,  and  putting  the  human  in  a  sphere 
of  freedom  and  responsibility  to  which  the  mere  animal 
never  attains.  In  this  same  insight  also  is  attained  the 
ultimate  standard  of  the  beautiful,  the  true,  and  the  good, 
and  the  whole  rational  region  of  art,  pliilosophy,  and 
morals  lies  open  to  man,  but  into  which  the  brute  con- 
sciousness never  comes.  The  finite  reason  also  knows  tho 
Absolute  Reason  as  its  own  necessary  source  and  original, 
and  therein  finds  open  the  transcendent  themes  of  doctrinal 
theology  and  practical  piety.  In  Dr.  Hickok's  separate 
works  these  first  principles  are  applied  particularly  to  psj-- 
chology,  physics,  aesthetics,  ethics,  and  divinity — the  same 
philosophy  ruling  unchanged  in  them  all — but  are  maluiely 
and  completely  developed  only  with  the  teachings  of  his 
latest  publication.  J.  H.  vSi:i:i.ve. 

Hick'ory,  the  common  name  of  trees  of  the  genus 
Carya  (order  JuglandaccEc),  erroneously  called  walnut  trees 
in  New  England.  The  hickory  trees  aro  North  Ameri- 
can. Besides  the  Pecan  Tkei:  (which  sec),  there  arc  four 
species  {C.  alha,  microcarpa,  toiiioitosa,  and  sulmta)  known 
as  shcllbark  or  shagbark  hickories,  having  excellent  tim- 
ber and  nuts  generally  edible,  the  bark  of  the  trees  be- 
coming very  rough.  The  pignut  or  bitter  hickories  {C. 
porciua,  «)»«)■«,  viyrititicir/'oniiis,  and  nqimtiva)  have  more 
generally  a  smooth  bark*  inedible  nuts,  and  rather  inferior 
wood.  Hickory  timber  is  excellent  for  handspikes,  nxc- 
helves,  spokes,  barrcI-hoops,  and  the  like.  It  is  prized  as 
fuel,  but  will  not  stand  the  weather.  The  oil  of  the  nuts 
is  recommended  for  oiling  clocks  and  delicate  machinery. 
The  nuts  are  marketed  in  considerable  quantities.  There 
are  numerous  varieties  of  the  hickories,  so  that  the  botany 
of  the  genus  is  rather  obscure. 

Hickory,  county  in  S.  W.  Central  Missouri.  Area, 
414  sq.  m.  It  is  uneven,  but  fertile,  producing  tobacco, 
corn,  wool,  and  live-stock.     Cap.  Hcrinitnge.     Pop.  6452. 

Hickory,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  6G0. 

Hickory,  tp.  of  Cass  co.,  III.     Pop.  513. 

Hickory,  tp.  of  Coles  co..  III.     Pop.  1102. 

Hickory,  tp.  of  Schuyler  ec,  111.     Pop.  557. 

Hickory,  post-v.,  county-scat  of  Newton  co..  Miss.,  on 
tho  Vicksburg  and  Meridian  11.  U.,  IIG  miles  E.  of  Vicks- 
burg.      Pop.  155. 

Hickory,  a  v.  of  Catawba  co.,  N.  C,  on  the  Western 
(\.  C.  I  11.  II.  It  has  3  schools,  3  churches,  1  coach-factory, 
1  sadtlle  and  harness  factory,  3  hotels,  1    tobacco-factory, 
flour  and  saw  mills,  tanyard.  and  1  weekly  newspaper. 
W.  F.  Avi:iiY  AND  J.  T.  Ml  nun. I,,  Eds."  Piedmont  Piiess." 

Hickory,  tp.  of  Forest  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  513. 

Hickory,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  ill5. 

Hickory,  tp.  of  Jlerecr  co.,  Pa.  K  embraces  Pharon, 
Sharpsvillc,  and  other  villages.     Pop.  7700. 

Hick'ory  Flat,  post-tp.  of  Chambers  co.,  \\\\.   P.  Ml'.O. 

Hick'ory  (irovo,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  la.     Pop.  4112. 

Hickory  ^irovc,  tp.  of  Pcott  co.,  la.     Pop.  12P8. 

Hickory  (irovc,  tp.  of  AVarren  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  !7C3. 

Hickory  (irovc,  tp.  of  Grant  co..  Wis.     Pop.  «07. 

Hick'ory  Hill,  tp.  of  Wayne  eo.,  III.     Pop.  878. 

Hick'ory  Monn'lain,  tp.  of  Chatham  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  !)(lll. 

Hick'ory  Plains,  post-tp.  of  Prairie  co..  Aik.   P.  lO.^.O. 

Hick'ory  Point,  Ip.  of  Macon  co.,  II).     Pop.  llwi'i. 

Hick'ory  lli(lt;c,  jiost-tp.  of  Monroe  co..  Ark.   P.  778. 

Hick'ory  Tav'crn,  p.-tp.  of  Catawba  co.,X.C.  P.  1501. 
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HICK8— HIEKARCHY. 


Hicks  (Elias),  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  b.  at  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  Mar.  19,  174S;  at  the 
ago  of  seventeen  years  was  placed  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
carpenter,  and  became  master  of  that  trade;  subsequently 
followed  the  business  of  building  houses.  In  the  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  his  life  he  engaged  in  agriculture.  When 
about  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  he  began,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "to  have  openings  leading  to  the  ministry,"  and 
was  "deeply  engaged  for  the  right  administration  of  dis- 
cipline andorderin  the  Church,  and  that  all  might  be  kept 
sweet  and  clean,  consistent  with  the  nature  and  purity  of 
the  holy  profession  which  Friends  made  before  the  world." 
In  17S1  and  subsequently  he  vidtcd  the  meetings  and  fam- 
ilies of  Friends  extensively  through  the  country,  working 
at  his  trade  in  the  intervals  passed  at  home,  whereby  he 
obtained  means  to  pay  his  own  expenses,  declining  to  have 
them  borne  by  the  society,  which  made  provision  for  its 
travelling  ministers  in  necessity.  He  held  it  to  bo  no  less 
a  religious  duty  to  work  than  to  preach  when  called,  of 
which  his  journal  bears  frequent  record,  as  follows  :  *'  Spent 
two  days  in  my  salt-meadows  assisting  my  men  in  securing 
the  hav.  On  my  return  visited  a  poor  widow  with  the  sur- 
plus of  our  provisions.  .  .  .  Closely  engaged  in  temporal  busi- 
ness, but  did  not  forget  my  accountability  to  my  great  Lord 
and  Master.  I  see  no  time  when  it  would  be  right  to  in- 
dulge in  idleness.  .  .  .  Occupied  in  collecting  relief  for  the  i 
poor  in  the  city  of  New  York  (1S14).  Labored  hard  in  my  1 
harvest-field;  and  although  sixty-six  yeurs  of  age.  found 
I  could  wield  the  scythe  nearly  as  in  the  days  of  my  youth." 
Such  was  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all 
classes  of  people  in  his  neighborhood  that  he  was  frequently 
chosen  as  an  umpire  to  settle  differences.  Very  early  in 
life  he  denounced  slavery  as  a  crime,  and  preached  ])er- 
sistently  against  it.  As  early  as  1811  he  published  a  val- 
uable essay  on  the  subject,  and  exerted  constant  personal 
influence  to  induce  persons  who  held  slaves  to  set  thrin 
free.  But  this  fell  short  of  the  measure  of  justice  in  his 
view,  and  he  obtained  for  many  of  the  emancipated  wages 
for  their  time  in  addition.  He  was  a  hold  and  fearless 
preacher,  both  in  deed  and  word.  His  religious  visitations 
were  not  confined  to  members  of  his  own  society,  but  ex- 
tended to  distant  sections  of  country  where  few  such  re- 
sided. His  meetings  were  crowded  by  people  of  every  sect 
and  opinion.  Ho  was  an  impressive  speaker,  with  direct 
and  i.'lear  enunciation,  of  commanding  presence,  and  pro- 
foundly serious  deportment  in  his  public  appearance.  The 
following  sentence  from  his  journjil  is  characteristic  of  his 
career  as  a  minister  and  servant  of  God.  "  Spent  Second 
and  Third  days  in  preparing  my  business  for  setting  out 
on  my  journey.  As  I  trust  and  believe  a  dispensation  of 
the  gospel  is  committed  to  me,  woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach 
not  the  gospel !"  He  was  the  subject  of  much  misrepresen- 
tation iu  his  religious  opinions  by  bigots  and  by  many  dis- 
senters from  the  original  doctrines  of  Friends.  The  name 
Hicksite  was  given  as  a  reproach  to  that  part  of  the  old 
Society  of  Friends  with  which  he  continued  iu  fellowship, 
but  was  never  rccoguizcd  by  it  or  him,  his  true  relation 
being  well  described  iu  the  memorial  of  the  immediate 
meeting  to  which  ho  was  attached  :  *'  He  felt  himself  called 
upon,  under  the  iufluenoe  of  the  love  of  the  gospel,  to  ad- 
monish his  brethren  to  rally  to  the  ancient  standard,  the 
lio-ht  of  truth  manifested  in  the  heart,  and  to  follow  no 
man  any  farther  than  he  should  be  found  a  follower  of 
Christ."  A  journal  of  his  religious  travels  was  published 
(1832),  Ohservatiotis  oh  S/nct-r^  (ISll),  and  Doctrinal 
Epfxtlc  (1824).  There  have  been  published  since  his  death 
a  volume  of  his  sermons  and  one  of  his  letters.  (See 
Quakers.)  J.  S.  Gibbons. 

Hicks  (Thomas),  a  descendant  of  Elias  Hicks,  b.  in 
Newtown,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  IS,  1S2."> ;  came  to  New  York 
to  study  art  in  1838  ;  exhibited  a  picture.  The  Death  of  Abel, 
in  1811  :  went  to  Italy  in  1845,  to  Paris  in  1848,  where  he 
studied  under  Couture;  returned  and  made  New  York  his 
residence.  Mr.  Hicks  has  painted  composition  pictures, 
out-door  and  in-door  scenes,  and  landscapes,  but  his  repu- 
tation tests  on  his  portraits,  of  which  he  has  painted  a 
great  number,  many  of  distinguished  men  ;  among  them,  Dr. 
Kane  in  the  cabin  of  his  vessel.  Dr.  Cogswell  in  hislibrary, 
Edwin  Booth  as  lago.  He  is  cultivated  in  his  profession, 
laborious,  genial,  and  greatly  beloved  by  his  friends.  Elect- 
ed to  Nat.  Acad,  of  Design  in  1851.     0.  B.  FnoxniXGHAM. 

Hicks  (Thomas  Hollyday),  b.  in  Dorchester  co.,  Md., 
Sept.  2,  170S  :  was  elected  to  several  important  offices,  and 
in  1849  became  a  member  of  the  Maryland  constitutional 
convention  ;  was  governor  of  Maryland  1858-62,  standing 
firmly  for  the  T'nion  in  those  trving  days;  U.  S.  Senator 
18(i3-ri5.     1).  at  AVashington  Feb.  13,  1865. 

HicksTord,  po?t-v.,  county-seat  of  Greenville  co.,  Va., 
62  miles  S.  of  Kiohmoud,  on  the  Petersburg  and  "Weldon 
R.  R..  at  the  junctjim  of  the  Gaston  branch,  and  on  the 
Meherrin  River.     Pop.  116;  of  tp.  2367. 


Hicks^villej  post-v.  of  Queens  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  Oyster 
Bay  tp.,  on  the  Long  Island  R.  R.,  25  miles  from  New 
York,  at  the  junction  of  the  Port  Jefferson  branch,  has  1 
weekly  newspaper. 

Hicks'viUe,  post-tp.  of  Defiance  co.,  0.     Pop.  12S7. 

Hi'co,  tp.  of  Fayette  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  286. 

Hico,  1p.  of  Halifax  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3576. 

HidaTgo,  county  in  S.  "W.  of  Texas.  Area,  3200  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  navigable  Rio 
Grande.  Most  of  the  soil  is  light,  and  the  climate  is  very 
dry.  The  county  is  adapted  to  jiasturage.  Cattlu  and 
wool  arc  the  staple  products.  Salt  is  produced  from  the 
salt-luke  Sal  del  Rev.      Caj).  Edinburgh.     Pop.  2387. 

Hid'den,  in  music,  a  term  applied  to  certain  errors  in 
counterpoint  which  are  not  obvious,  direct,  and  open  vio- 
hitions  of  rule,  but  more  or  less  concealed,  implied,  or  cov- 
ered up.  These  errors  are  chiefly  indirect  or  implied  con- 
secutive fifths  and  octaves.  The  rule.  e.  y.,  that  two  per- 
fect fifths  must  not  immediately  follow  in  the  same  parts 
in  equal  motion,  is  diiectl}/  violated  when  we  write  as  at  a 
or  b  in  Ex.  1  : 

Ex.  i.  a  b 

I 


'5  's  '  '  Is  _ 

But  in  Ex.  2,  though  the  notes  at  a,  n,  do  not  actually  ex- 
press fifths,  yet  the  effect  on  the  ear  is  nearly  as  offensive 
as  if  the  fifths  were  direct,  because  it  is  imjioesildr  to  move 
from  the  first  note  of  the  upper  part  to  the  second,  or  from 
the  third  note  of  the  lower  part  to  the  fourth,  without  pass- 
iiiff  thnniijh  or  orer  the  interval  of  a  fifth,  and  thus  creating 
an  impression  like  that  at  6,  t : 
Ex.  2.  a  a  b  6 

I  I  I     I      >         ! 


I5  le  '5  8  5  Is  le 

Such  fifths  are  therefore  said  to  be  "  hidden  "  or  ini)ilied, 
and  should  be  avoided,  either  by  placing  the  parts  iu  con- 
trary motion,  or  by  a  change  of  the  harmony.  That  sim- 
ilar remarks  will  apply  to  hidden  urtaren  will  be  evident 
without  an  example.     '  William  Staixto.-j. 

Hides,  in  commerce,  the  skins  of  large  animals,  such 
as  domestic  cattle,  horses,  and  the  buflaloes  of  the  Old 
M'orld.  They  apjiear  in  commerce  either  dried,  salted,  or 
in  the  undried  and  natural  state.  Hides  are  used  chiefly 
in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  and  the  fragments  and  waste 
go  to  the  gUlc-makcr.  The  hair  is  also  saved  for  plasterers' 
use,  and  is  used  to  some  e.\tent  in  upholstery.  {Sec  also 
Li!ATHER.)  Dumcslic  hides  are  those  sold  in  the  green 
state,  and  manufactured  into  leather  in  the  country  where 
produced.  The  hides  of  general  commerce  arc  the  product 
of  South  America,  South  Africa,  Australia.  India,  Califor- 
nia. Russia,  etc.  The  hides  of  sheep,  goats,  deer,  etc.  are 
known  in  commerce  as  "skins." 

Hierap'olis,  the  birthplace  of  Epictetus,  was  situated 
in  Phrygia.  Asia  Minor,  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Me- 
ander, and  was  celebrated  for  its  warm  mineral  springs. 
Among  its  ruins,  which  are  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  best  preserved 
Greek  theatres.  The  place  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  13).  Its  present  name  is 
Pnmbiiok  Kalcsul  (the  "cotton  castle"),  which  is  jirobaUy 
derived  from  the  singular  appearance  which  the  dejiosit  of 
the  springs  has  given  to  the  pl.iee.  It  is  totally  deserted. 
Hierap'olis  (/.  c  "sacred  city"),  or  Bamby"ce,  a 
once  splendid  but  now  utterly  ruined  city  of  Uyrrhestica, 
in  Svria,  live  days'  journey  from  Antioch,  on  the  road  to 
Seleiicia  and  Babylon.  It  stood  on  a  rocky  barren  plain, 
and  derived  its  prosperity  from  the  carav-an  trade.  Its 
palmy  days  were  under  the  Seleucida?.  E.\tensive  ruins 
mark  its  site. 

Hi'erarchy  [Gr.  Upds.  "sacred,"  and  ipxV'  "  rule"]  or 
!  Hieroc'racy,  the   ]>ower,  post,  dignity,  or  office  of  a 
I  hierarclien.  a  steward  or  president  of  sacred  rites,  one  su- 
preme in  holy  things,  a  high  priest,  a  hicrarch ;  especially 
I  in  ecclesiastical  Greek,  the  episcopate  or  patriarchate.  The 
j  word  is  unknown  to  the  classic  Greek  and  to  the  Septuagint 
and  New  Testament.     In  the  work   of  the  sixth  century, 
of  a  Neo-Platonic  cast,  .attributed  to  Diony.sius  the  AnE- 
!  opAGiTE  (which  see^the  angelic  orders  are  the  prototypes  of 
i  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.     He  enumerates  three  orders 
of  angels,  with  three  hierarchies  in  each — seraphim,  cher- 
umbim.  thrones;  dominations,  powers,  principalities;  vir- 
tues, archangels,  angels.    (See  Moberi.  Diet.  Uixloriqiic.) 
i  Milton  adopts  in  Pararfhe  Lo»t  every  one  of  these  titles, 
j  though  he  does  not  use  them  all  in  any  one  place  or  in  the 
I  order  given.     The  word  hiprarcJnj  came  to  be  applied  to 
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the  orders  of  clergy  in  the  Christian  Church — the  ecclesi* 

asticul  hierarchy.  It  ia  sometimes  tran:?fcrrc(l  to  other 
spheres  of  government,  as  ihe  political,  military,  Koi.-ial 
hierarchy — the  hierarchy  of  the  court  of  Constantinople. 
It  is,  however,  most  comni<»nly  applioU  to  the  orders  of 
clergy  iu  the  (_'hri?tian  (,'huvch,the  ecclesia.-jtical  hierarchy, 
or  to  the  liody  of  priests  in  Ihe  various  systems,  in  which 
they  are  regarded  as  divinely  instituted  administrators 
of  holy  things.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  rule  which  they 
exercised  as  at  once  priests  and  civil  magistrates — the 
Egyptian,  the  Hindoo,  the  Hebrew  liierarchy. 

Among  the  Hebrews  the  administration  was  hereditary. 
It  was  a  lineal  hierarchy,  and  its  headship  was  in  the  high 
priest.  In  the  Christian  Church  the  hierarchy  is  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  by  the  clergy.  It  took  its  historical 
shape  as  the  congregations  increased  in  number  and  came 
into  closer  conjunction.  The  government  of  the  Church  is 
conceded  to  have  originally  been,  at  least  relatively,  jiopu- 
lar  in  part  (democratic  hierarchy),  and  to  have  changed 
more  and  more  into  a  spiritual  aristocracy  (aristocratic 
hierarchy).  The  line  of  liistorical  advance  is  generally 
supposed  by  Protestant  writers  to  have  been  from  a  gov- 
ernment of  perfect  co-ordination  among  the  presbyter- 
bishops  of  a  congregation  to  the  congregational  and  paro- 
chial episcopate,  then  to  the  diocesan  episcopate.  From 
this  arose  the  metropolitan  system,  in  which  a  governmental 
superiority  was  exercised  by  the  bishops  of  the  chief  cities 
ot  the  provinces.  Then  came  the  system  of  patriarchates, 
under  which  the  bishops  of  ihe  great  sees  of  Home,  Con- 
stantinople, Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem  were  rec- 
ognized as  patriarchs  of  the  metropolitan.  Civil  events 
destroyed  the  prominence  claimed  for  the  last  three.  The 
tendency  to  unification  remained  fixed  at  the  patriarchate 
in  the  Eastern  Church,  hut  advanced  in  the  Western  Church 
till  it  culminated  in  the  pajjacy.  Among  t!ie  earlier  rep- 
resentatives of  this  tendency  was  Leo  I.  (440-i6I).  In 
the  ninth  century  this  papal  hierarchy  was  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  PsEuoo-fsinoRiAX  Decretals  (which  see). 
They  systematized  and  professed  to  give  historical  vouchers 
for  the  tendency  of  the  era,  which  made  the  pope  a  spiritual 
monarch,  regent  and  lord  of  Western  Christendom,  to  whoso 
rule  neither  princes  nor  councils  were  able  to  put  any  well- 
detorraincd  limits.  This  great  hierarchy,  preserving  the 
unity  of  its  purpose  anrl  plan  amid  the  confusions  of  the 
time,  supplementing  by  moral  power  the  feeblenesses  of 
civil  rule,  preserved  order  when  social  life  without  such  a 
bond  might  have  been  reduced  to  chaos.  Something  gov- 
ernmentally  equivalent  to  the  papacy  was  a  necessity  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  From  the  eleventh  century  to  the  thirteenth 
it  had  a  p(diti(tal  xupremacy  which  was  not  successfully 
challenged.  This  it  owed  especially  to  several  popes  of 
distinguished  ability  and  force  of  character.  Gregory  VII. 
(I073~.SJ)  is  more  reailily  recalled  by  his  earlier  name, 
Jlildehrand,  which  made  Hildcbraiulism  tlie  synonym  of 
that  hierarchical  system  of  which  lie  was  so  great  a 
master.  Clear  in  vision,  iron  in  will,  cautious  and  bold, 
he  did  much  to  subordinale  tho  civil  authority  to  tho  eo- 
olesiastical.  He  made  the  papacy  a  universal  theocracy 
of  all  Christian  states,  with  tho  pope  as  Christ's  vicar,  by 
whom  kings  reigned  ;  people  and  princes  were  siinplv,  in 
dilTerent  degrees,  the  virtual  subjects  of  tho  pope.  Inno- 
cent III,  (  1 19H-12lf!),  in  many  respects  tho  greatest  of  tho 
popes,  whoso  history  is  tho  history  of  his  era,  finished  tho 
work  of  ilildelirand  and  brought  the  hierarchy  to  tho  sum- 
mit of  its  glory  and  ]MJWcr.  Political  iudi-pendence  and 
unlimited  spiritual  authority  were  tho  objects  of  his  strug- 
gle. He  brought  to  it  tho  greatest  qualities  of  Hildebrand, 
with  others  of  the  highest  order,  and  tho  mightiest  powers 
of  Christendom  bowed  before  him.  IJoiiifaeo  VIII.  (1291- 
liil'.'J),  not  inferior  in  inlollectual  I'orce  tn  his  predecessors, 
but  destitute  of  their  nobler  qualities,  urgeil  to  tho  cx- 
treniest  point  their  principles  of  <lomination  over  tho  toui- 
j)oral  power.  As  in  liim  tlic  loftiest  assertion  of  the  hierar- 
chical (Maims  to  power  over  the  state  came  to  a  crisis,  so 
with  his  reign  began  that  great  reacti(»nary  ino\'ement  of 
tho  fourteenth  century  by  which  that  power  was  narrowed 
in  various  ways.  His  great opiionent  was  Philip  (IV.)  the 
Fair  of  France  ( I2tiS-l;il  I).  The  pope  interfered  as  um- 
pire in  the  war  between  France  au'l  Knglnnd,  and  in  favor 
of  the  latler.  The  popo  sent  a  legate  ;  the  king  threw  him 
into  prison;  the  pope  ]>roMounceiI  the  king  a  heretic  ;  the 
king  called  tho  popo  a  fool;  the  pope  issued  a  bull;  tho 
king  burned  it :  a  c(Mincil  cxcommunicaleil  the  king,  and 
the  ag<'nts  of  tho  king  seized  the  pnpr  oti  his  throne  and 
held  him  captive.  The  Kninan  people  said  of  him,  *'  He 
crept  in  like  a  fox,  he  lorded  it  like  a  linn,  and  died  like  a 
dog."  IJiit  harsh  jutlgment  did  not  cease  with  his  death. 
Ho  has  been  "  damned  to  everlasting  fame  "  by  I>antp,  who 
assigns  him  a  place  in  hell,  as  a  Sirnunist,  between  Nicholas 
III.  and  Clement  V.  The  Krencli  king  came  forth  victori- 
outi  iu  this  oouUict.  Cleuout  V.  (1^06-77)  was  the  mere 
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tool  of  the  French  policy,  and  formally  transferred  the 
curia  to  Avignon,  where  it  remained  during  the  "  l!al)yloniau 
exile"  (i;J00-77).  The  French  party  elected  .lohn  XXII. 
(i;n6-44}.  In  the  contest  between  Louis  of  iJavaria  and 
Frederick  of  Austria  for  the  imperial  crown,  John  took 
sides  against  Louis.  Louis  was  chosen  by  the  electors; 
appealed  to  a  general  council  against  the  pope;  was  excom- 
municated (1-J24) ;  was  crowned  at  Home  (  1.*j27)  ;  procured 
tho  temporary  deposition  of  J<jhn,  and  the  nomination, 
though  not  the  permanent  establishment,  of  Nicholas  V. 
as  a  counter-pope.  The  residence  of  the  pojies  in  France, 
the  great  schism  (L'J78-142n),  witli  one  pope  at  Rome,  an- 
other at  Avignon,  for  a  time  three  jiopes  (1  (O'.t),  the  great 
reformatory  councils  of  Pisa  (UO'J),  of  Constance  (1414- 
Is),  of  Uale  (I  1.11-1.')),  and  the  character  and  conduct  of 
John  XXIII.  and  other  popes,  greatly  weakened  the  papacy. 
Though  it  seemed  to  come  forth  triumphant  from  the  strug- 
gle, it  had  received  deep  woumls.  The  Church  was  yearn- 
ing for  reformation.  Many  symjttoms  of  reaction  from  the 
Hildebrand  typo  were  manifest,  and  at  length  the  great 
struggle  of  the  sixteenth  century  began. 

The  influence  of  the  Reformation  on  the  hierarchical 
claims  was  very  marked.  The  part  of  European  Christen- 
dom which  sympathized  with  tliat  movement  entirely  re- 
jected all  these  claims.  All  the  Reformers,  and  none  more 
radically  than  Luther,  declared  in  the  most  uncompromis- 
ing manner  against  the  whole  hierarchical  system.  But 
even  the  stales  which  adhered  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  found  their  power  increased  by  the  new  tendencies 
of  the  minds  of  men.  Vast  changes  took  place  in  political 
relations,  and  the  powers  claimed  for  the  pope  were  more 
and  more  restricted.  Various  concordats  marked  the  defi- 
nition and  limitation  of  the  hierarchical  power.  The  pro- 
gress of  events  has  made  the  civil  and  hierarchical  powers 
more  completely  independent  of  each  other.  Civil  consti- 
tutions, the  regulation  of  police  and  finance,  show  the  in- 
fluence of  the  modifications  of  tho  polity  of  the  Church. 
(See  ^Polity,  Ecclesiastical.  For  the  latest  history  of  the 
hierarchy  see  Pirs  IX.) 

The  diviHiona  of  hierarchical  power  made  in  the  theology 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  maybe  stated  thus:  I. 
The  authority  wliich  belongs  to  tho  Church  is  connected 
cither  with  her  agency  as  the  distributer  of  divine  grace 
and  blessings,  especially  of  tho  sacraments,  or  with  the 
preservation  and  control  of  the  Church's  life.  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  the  power  correspondent  with  the  authority 
is  divided  either  into  three  parts,  potvutas  ordiiih,  moyis- 
terii,  and  jitn'>tdirtioith  (so  Walter,  llinschius),  or  into  two, 
the  potrstds  vrdhitH  (tho  power  derived  from  ordination, 
and  enibracing  tho  polcsf'ts  niftt/i»tfrh',  or  teaching  function) 
and  the  potcntdM  jurixfh'cdonlH,  or  ruling  authority.  The 
second  classification  is  that  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (liouvieff 
iv.  07),  and  of  tho  majority  of  theologians,  and  accords 
with  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (ii.  7.  7).  (Seo 
RiciiTKit,  Lffirhiiih  d.  K.  n  L.  Kirchcnrecht  bcarh.  v.  Dove, 
Sieb.  Auflage,  1S7I,  ^  91.) 

II.  Tho  pntcHt'iH  ordhtis  rcspccts  the  spiritual  goods,  es- 
pecially tho  sacraments,  which  tlio.-o  in  holy  orders  are  to 
distribute  to  believeis.  It  rests  in  its  fulness  on  the  bishops, 
from  wluim,  by  ordination,  it  passes  over  to  tho  priests  in 
ipi'iiififtttiff-  rrstriction.  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  which 
is  the  sujirpme  point  of  this  power,  appertains  to  both 
bishops  and  priests,  and  in  virtue  specially  of  this  fact  the 
bi.diops  and  priests  constitute  one  priestly  (irder — <>rdo. 
In  apostolic  times  the  deacons  were  aids  to  the  bishops  and 
priests,  and  at  a  later  period,  for  the  same  end,  there  were 
appointee!  subdeaeons,  acolyths,  exorcists,  lectors,  and  vcs- 
tiarii,  all  of  whom  receive  the  necessary  gifts  for  their  of- 
fices by  ordination.  Hence  the  organs  of  the  Church  in  the 
sphere  of  tn(f->,  tlie  sphere  of  the  jiowcr  conferred  by  holy 
orders  on  bishnps,  priests,  and  ministers.  Cnder  this  last 
name  arc  grouped  all  the  clergy  but  those  of  the  first  order, 
which  embraces  (lie  bishops  and  priests.  This  is  called  tho 
hierarchy  of  (Iioly)  orders — fn'mtrvfiiif  oidinin. 

III.  Thi'  p'ltrHt'tt  jiirimlltti-nii'i,  or  governmental  power, 
is  divinely  committed  to  tho  bisliops  and  the  pope.  Be- 
tween tho  diocesan  bishop  and  the  pope  exist  by  human 
right  the  gradations  <tf  archbishops,  primates,  exarchs,  or 
jiatriarclis.  The  priest,  with  no  potrttttti  Jun'mfivtiintig,  ex- 
ercises tho  pniiHt'iH  ordint'.f  in  his  parish  ;  the  bishop  with 
tha  potfHftiH  /Hn'miicttofiiii  rules  the  clergy  of  his  diocese; 
the  metropolitan  has  as  his  sufl"ragans  (he  bishops  of  his 
province;  the  jirlmate  ordinarily  h.is  under  him  several 
metropolitans  or  archbishops;  tlie  patriarch  is  the  superior 
of  the  nu'lrojxilitnns  ;  and  the  pop*-,  patriarch  of  patriarchs, 
primate  of  ])rimates.  nietropoliliin  of  nietropoHlans,  bishop 
of  bishops,  priest  of  priests,  and  .-ervant  of  the  servants  of 
(lod.  is  earthly  head  of  tho  whole  Church  on  earth.  This 
is  the  liirrarrhin  Jun'MdicfWHin.  (fjoo  DkcOKDI:,  Diction,  d. 
Cn/h     i'alhidiqw,  IS.'ill.) 

The  hierarchy  of  orders  is  of  divine  institutioD;  the  hie- 
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rarchv  of  jurisdiction  is  of  ecclesiastical  institution.  The 
former  may  exist  without  tlie  latter,  but  the  latter  exists  by 
virtue  of  the  former.  In  the  hierarchy  of  oiiler  respect  is 
had  to  the  sacramental  "character"  impressed  in  ordina- 
tion •  in  the  hierarchy  of  jurisdiction  respect  is  had  to  de- 
gree. As  regards  the  hierarchy  of  orders,  the  diocesan 
bishop  and  Uie  primate  arc  on  the  same  level ;  the  parish 
priest  i-.  ihe  same  as  the  vicar-general,  and  is  the  superior 

It  is  in  the  hic- 
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priest 

of  the  cardinals  when  they  arc  deacons, 
rarchy  of  jurisdiction  the  gradations  exist  which  have  been 
enumerated.    There  is  also  in  some  cases  a  simple  honorary 
hierarchy.     (See  PAsrAL,    OnV/.  et  Uauon  do  la  Ltturrjie 
C'i.(/io6'oi:c,  art.  "Hierarchic.")  .     .     ,t   . 

The  theory  on  which  the  papa!  hierarchy  rests  is  that 
the  one  catholic  Church  of  Christ  on  earth  is  a  divine  mon- 
archy, under  one  catholic  head.  Ihe  pope,  who  is  the 
oecumenical  pastor  of  all  the  churches.  The  prelates  under 
him  govern  particular  churches,  participat.ug  in  the 
solicitude,  but  not  possessing  the  plenary  power,  which  be- 
lon.'S  to  the  pope  alone.  To  the  spiritual  rule,  supremo  in 
the^pope  and  subordinate  in  the  prelates,  the  whole  laity, 
from  the  humblest  to  the  most  exalted,  owe  obedience.  lu 
the  freat  body  of  the  older  Roman  Catholic  divines  who 
have"  been  distinguished  as  defenders  of  the  hierarchy 
the  names  of  those  now  most  frequently  quoted  are  Bellar- 
min  and  Pelavius.  (For  the  literature  of  recent  date  on  the 
questionsof  the  hierarchy,  see  Papai.Xxfallibh.itv.)  In  ]  brother, 
the  Roman  Catholic  system  the  hierarchy  is  usually  treated 
of  under  Ordu,  the  sacrament  of  holy  orders.  Ordo  is 
defined  as  (1)  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  or  estate  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Church;  and  (2)  the  act  by  which  they 
are  constituted  a  part  of  that  estate— ordination.  (See 
BULLV,  ThenL  dorjm.  ct  moral.  (Lugduno,  1S22),  v.SW; 
PEimovK,  Prirlcct.  Thcolo'j.  (Paris,  lSa2),  ii.439.)  "It  is 
an  article  of  faith  that  there  exists  in  the  Church  a  plu- 
rality of  orders,  constituting  the  sacred  hierarchy— to  wit, 
the  episcopate,  the  presbytcrate,  and  the  diaconate." 
(Boi'viER,  ritstH.  TItcnIor,.)  "  If  any  man  shall  say  that 
there  is  not  in  the  Cathulic  Church  a  hierarchy  insti- 
tuted by  divine  ordination,  which  consists  of  bishops,  pres- 
byters, and  ministers,  let  him  be  anathema."  (Can.  0,  Sess. 
23,  Council  of  Trent.)  Under  the  '■  ministry  "  iscnibraccd 
certainly  the  deacons.  IIow  many  more,  or  whether  any 
more,  are  included,  is  left  an  open  question.  (Bouiicr,  iv. 
96.)  The  theology  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  in  which 
the  priestly  office  was  greatly  exalte:!,  is  sometimes  styled 
the  hierarchical  theology.  (See  Gelasius,  Leo  I.)  OSfenocs 
against  the  hierarchical  government  are  called  sacrilege  of 
the  hierarchy.  The  celcslinl  hierarchy  of  Cellot  is  the  rule 
of  the  Trinity,  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  angels  in 
heaven.  (TitEVorx,  D'ictionn.  Uiilfcrscl,  1740.) 

In  Protestant  theology  the  term  hierarchy  is  sometimes 
U'cd  in  a  generic  sense  to  designate  the  sacred  and  divine 
rule  of  the  Church  established  by  Christ.  The  body  of  Prot- 
estant divines  hold  that  Christ  instituted  no  hierarchy  m 
the  ecclesiastical  sense,  but  condemned  it ;  that  he  endowed 
his  Church  with  no  civil  power;  and  that  the  functions  of 
its  teachers  and  officers  arc  purely  moral  and  spiritual. 
From  these  views  many  of  the  writers  of  the  Church  of 
England  dissent,  rejecting  the  papal  supremacy  and  what 
is  i°nvolveil  in  it,  but  holding  in  substantials  the  rest  of 
the  hierarchical  views  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  (See  BLUiVT, 
Bid.  at'  Doctri'n.  anil  Iliilor.  Thculo;/;/,  arts.  "  Hierarchy," 
"Jurisdiction.")  The  Lutheran  Reformers  (at  .\ugsburg, 
15?.0)  rejected  the  whole  theory  of  the  hierarchy.  Retain- 
ing the  twofold  division  of  the  p<,lcst<is  ordinia  and  jlolcslns 
kIU-iIoiiw,  they  defined  the  former  as  covering  only  the 
-the  latter  as  involv- 


largely  take  it  up.  Those  on  the  Church  and  the  associ- 
ated topics  more  particularly  discuss  it.  The  great  names 
connected  with  special  discussions  of  the  monarchy,  priest- 
hood, power  of  order  and  jurisdiction,  the  ]>apal  power  and 
infallibility,  arc— Sander  (1571),  Palatin  (17114),  Rocaberti 
(11  vols  folio,  ir,!)5-99),  Pineda  (15S8),  Maimburg  (16S5), 
Ballerini  (177G).  Veith  (1781).  Fischer  (1S19),  Pinel  (1S29), 
Rothensee  (1S:!G-3S).  Ellendorf  (1841),  Himioben  (1840), 
Vestcrmaver  (1867-70),  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side.  On 
the  Protestant  side  mav  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Chamicr 
(ICfll),  Brochmand  (1628),  Salmasius  (1608),  Calixtus 
(1650),  Ilasc  (1871).  To  these  are  to  he  added  the  special 
historical  works  on  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  the 
hierarchv,  and  the  papacy,  and  works  on  church  polity. 
(See  PoMTV,  Ecclesiastical,  the  articles  on  the  diSerent 
forms  of  church  government.  CoxnREGATioXALiSM.  Erisco- 
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articles  on  the  ecclesiastical  orders.  Bishop,  Elder,  Pres- 
r.YTER.  Priest,  Deacom,  Acolyte;  ecclesiastical  dignities, 
Pope,  Exarch,  Archbishop,  Cardinal,  Archdeacon,  Pri- 
mate, Metropolitan,  Patriarch  ;  divisions  of  ecclesias- 
tical territory.  Diocese,  Parish,  Province;  rites  connected 
with  the  clerical  office.  Installation,  Isvestitire,  Ordi- 
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ministry  of  the  word  and  sacraments- 
ing  no  "more  than  the  cognizance  of  doctrine,  the  office  of 
the  keys,  absolution  and  excommunication  ;  and  that  both 
powers  are  by  divine  right  conferred  on  one  and  the  same 
body  of  miuisters,  all  of  whom  arc  equal.  (Aiir/Hb.  Coii/csh., 
Abus.  vii.)  In  the  official  reply  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
divines  (the  C<iiifutal!o  Ptjiillfica]  they  assert  over  against 
this  that  "  the  bishops  not  only  have  the  power  of  the  min- 
istry of  the  word  of  Ood,  but  also  the  power  of  regimen 
and  coercitive  correction."  (Given  in  full  in  Franke,  Lib. 
■Vi'"'-,  App.  68;  Hase,  do.  Pra/cjoHi.,  S4.)  On  this  the 
Apolorjy  (xiv.  13)  says:  "Wo  are  satisfied  with  the  old  di- 
vision of  power  into  the  pntrstas  ordinin  and  the  polesins 
jurladiHionia."  It  defines  both  in  substance  as  defined  in 
the  Confession.  The  Reformers  at  the  same  time  expressed 
their  desire  to  retain  the  canonical  polity  and  the  grades  ex- 
isting in  Ihe  Church,  even  though  they  rested  on  human 
authority,  provided  the  bishops  would  cease  their  cruelty 
to  the  evangelical  churches. 

In  Protestant  theology  the  name  hierarchy  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  divinely  instituted  government  in  the  three 
great  institutions,  the  Family,  Ihe  Church,  and  Ihe  State. 

The  literature  of  the  subject,  direct  and  indirect,  is  very 
large.     The  dogmatic  and  polemic  works  of  a  general  kind 


Hi'ero  ['lepu^],  tyrannus  of  Syracuse,  in  Sicily  ;  was 
victor  at  Olvmpia  488  B.  c.  {Mitller) ;  succeeded  Oelon,  his 
brother,  in  478 ;  conquered  Naxos  and  Catana  in  .Sicily; 
defeated  the  great  fleet  of  the  Etruscans  474,  and  in  the 
same  year  won  a  victorv  at  the  Pythian  games.  He  was  a 
generous  patron  of  art  and  letters.  In  472  and  468  he  won 
his  second  and  third  victories  in  Ihe  Olympic  games^  Pin- 
dar celebrated  these  victories  in  his  odes.      D.  in  467  B.  c. 

Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  was  a  natural  son  of  one 
Ilicrocles,  li.  before  306  B.  c. ;  served  with  distinction  under 
Pyrrhus;  became  general  of  the  .Syracusans  ;  sent  a  supply 
of  corn  to  Rome  272;  routed  the  JIaniertines  at  Ihe  river 
Longanus,  and  was  declared  king  in  270  B.  c. ;  waged  a 
disadvantageous  war  with  Rome  264-263  B.  c,  after  which 
ho  was  a  most  faithful  ally  of  that  power.  He  was  a  popu- 
lar ruler,  and  his  reign  as  a  whole  was  one  of  splendor  and 
prosperity.  There  are  many  coins,  inscriptions,  and  other 
existing  remains  of  Iliero's  time.     D.  216  B.  c. 

Hier'ocles,  a  grammarian,  so  called  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion from  the  philosopher  and  others  of  Ihe  name,  wrote  a 
guidebook  (Su.-«6,mo!),  containing  an  account  of  the  64 
provinces  of  Ihe  Eastern  Roman  cmiiire,  and  of  the  9..5 
towns  situated  in  them.  Its  date  is  probably  about  the 
beginnin"  of  the  sixth  century  A.  D.  It  was  inserted  by 
AVcsseling  in  his  Vci.  R„m.  Iiincraria  (Amsterdam,  1735); 
also  edited  by  Bekkcr  at  the  end  of  his  ConnluntinM  Por- 
ph:/r.,  in  the'  Bi/:fiiilinc  Jlialnrinns  (Bonn,  1840). 

Hierocles  ['lepoKA^s].  a  New  Platonist,  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  centurv.  and  taught  philosophy  al  Alex- 
andria. Very  little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  which  is  useful 
for  .ho  understanding  of  Ihe  Pythagorean  doctrines  ;  also 
a  work  in  seven  books  on  Providence,  Fate,  and  Freewill, 
of  which  Photius  has  preserved  a  few  fragments  ;  and  a 
third  treating  of  morals,  no  longer  extant.  To  this  Hiero- 
cles is  sometimes  ascribed  a  collection  of  Facetiir,  entitled 
•A<rr£ra,  but  it  belongs  to  a  later  writer.  The  best  edition 
of  Ihe  Cnmmnilary  is  bv  iMuUach  (Berlin,  18o3);  of  the 
Farrtiir.  by  Schier  (Lcipsic,  1768)  and  by  Eberhard  (Ber- 
lin. 1SC9)."  H.  Drisler.  ^^ 
Hieroglyph'ics  [Gr.  UpovAu^iKtis,  from  Upds, "  sacred," 
and  vAv«-i.  "carving"].  All  writing  began  with  pictorial 
representation.  As  only  a  small  part  ol  the  words  in  any 
lan-rua'-e  can  be  directly  represented  by  pictures,  he  first 
■^tep  to  a  system  that  allowed  of  Ihe  expression  of  all  words 
whatever  was  taken  when  the  picture  which  represented 
anv  given  word  was  allowed  to  represent  any  other  word 
haVin.'  a  different  meaning  and  proximately  the  s.amo 
=ound?  This  may  be  illustrated  by  supposing  Ihe  picture 
of  a  gate  to  be  made  to  stand  also  for  i,nil,  or  for  the  first 
two  letters  ga.  or  for  the  consonant  ;,.  If,  while  the  trans- 
fer is  madc'of  the  signification  of  the  character  from  the 
entire  word  to  Ihe  single  letter,  Ihe  character  itself  is  worn 
down  into  a  conventional  form,  and  a  single  character  is 
adopted  out  of  all  those  that  might  represent  a  letter,  then 
the  passage  has  become  complete  from  the  system  o  tho 
pictorial  hieroglvphic  to  that  of  the  alphabet  A)\  alpha- 
bets have  arisen  in  this  way,  but  not  all  hieroglyphics  have 
reached  the  purely  all)habctie  stage. 

The  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  arc  the  only  ones  that  con- 
tain a  literature  of  any  value,  and  Ihe  term  is  generally 
applied  to  the  Egyptian  system  from  which  it  first  had  its 
name  There  arc  scanty  traces  of  the  original  picture- 
writin"  in  Ihe  Assvrian  and  Chinese:  the  inscriptions  from 
Hamath.  as  yet  unread,  are  bieroglyphical,  and  tho  nioro 
civilized  natives  of  aboriginal  America  had  their  systems 
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of  hieroglyphics,  though  exceedingly  rude  and  undeveloped. 
It  was  n  false  notion  of  the  (ireoks  that  of  the  three  kinds 
of  writing  used  by  the  Egyptiiius,  two — for  that  reason 
called  hieroglyphic  and  liienitic — wore  employed  only  for 
Bacretl,  while  the  third,  the  demotic,  was  employed  for  sec- 
ular purposes.  No  such  distinction  is  discoverable  on  the 
more  ancient  Egyptian  monuments,  but  wo  retain  the  old 
names  founded  on  misapprehension.  Tho  hieroglyphics 
consist  of  full  pictures  carved  on  stone  and  brilliantly 
colored  according  to  conventional  rules  or  the  fashion  of 
the  dynasty  in  which  they  were  prepared.  The  characters 
themselves'suggosted  to  both  the  ancients  and  the  moderns 
that  they  were  the  symbols  of  ideas  rather  than  the  signs 
of  sounds.  The  number  of  these  signs  being  a  thousand 
or  more,  gave  color  to  the  idea  that  they  were  exclusively 
diagraphical.  tircek  authors  even  gave  the  meaning  of  a 
few  signs.  Thi?  misnpprehensioii  of  the  force  of  the  cha- 
racters continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
In  1799  tho  famous  Rosetta  Stone  was  dug  up  by  one  of 
Napoleon's  officers  belonging  to  his  expedition  into  Kgypt. 
It  contained  inscriptions,  partly  mutilated,  in  hieroglyph- 
ics, in  dcmotics,  and  in  Greek.  Tho  name  of  Ptolemy  oc- 
curred in  the  Greek,  and  in  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  hieroglyphic  there  were  a  number  of  char.icters  enclosed 
in  a  ring,  which  it  was  conjectured  might  be  the  sign  of  a 
proper  name,  l>c  Sacy  first  announced  the  phonetic 
character  of  these  proper  names,  and  Champollion  and 
Thomas  Young  simultaneously  caught  the  secret  of  the 
characters,  and  announced  the  combination  of  phonetic  with 
ideographic  elements.  Fortunately,  there  was  found  at  the 
Isle  of  Pliiliw  a  little  obelisk  with  an  inscription  both  in 
Greek  and  in  hieroglyphics,  containing  the  names  of  a  Ptol- 
emy and  of  his  sister  Cleopatra.  A  ring  containing  tlie 
same  characters  as  those  on  the  Ilosetta  Stone  was  conclu- 
sively proved  thus  to  be  tho  name  of  Ptolemy,  while  an- 
other ring  could  contain  nothing  other  than  the  name  of 
Cleopatra.  Very  fortunately,  these  two  names  contain  the 
letters  /',  7*,  and  L  in  common,  and  these  were  soon  fixed, 
and  the  others  followed.  The  monuments  of  the  Roman 
epoch  contained  a  large  number  of  names  in  rings,  and 
these  were  speedily  unlocked  with  this  key,  and  found  to 
ombracc  a  full  scries  of  the  Koniau  emperors,  with  the  title 
emperor  (auTOKpartup)  added.  Tin;  names  of  the  old  Kgyp- 
tian  kings  followed,  some  of  them  familiar,  as  Psammeti- 
chus  ami  Ramses.  The  process  thus  outlined  was  sufficient 
to  give  tho  value  of  all  tho  more  common  hieroglyphic 
eigus.  The  next  step  was  to  read  and  translate  the  por- 
tions not  marked  as  j)ropcr  names.  For  this  recourse  was 
had  to  the  Coptic,  which  was  known  to  be  the  immediate 
descendant  of  the  old  Egyptian.  Champollion  first  applied 
himself  to  short  sepulchral  monuments  on  whitrh  tho 
proper  names  were  cfmncctcd  by  words  that  evidently  ex- 
pressed relationships.  These  terms  he  found  to  agree  with 
tho  Coptic,  and  by  various  stages  the  discovery  was  per- 
fected by  him  and  by  his  associates  in  the  stuJy.  The 
history  need  not  be  pursued  farther.  At  present  a  hicro- 
glj'phic  in8cripti<m  may  be  read  nearly  as  fluently  as  one 
in  the  classicu!  languages,  antl  apparatus  for  study  is 
abundant  in  texts,  and  especially  in  the  magnificent  dic- 
tionary of  M.  Hrugsch,  published  in  18(j7-0S, 

Tho  Egyptian  hicroglyphical  characters  arc  either  ideo- 
graphic, syllabic,  alphabetic,  or  determinative.  All  writing 
originated  in  ideographs — pictures  of  olijects  to  be  sug- 
gested by  them  to  the  reader.  The  Egyptians  very  early 
passed  through  the  pure  ideographic  stage  into  tho  syl- 
labic, and  even  the  alphabetic,  but  the  idea  of  the  alj)ha- 
bet,  depending  wliolly  on  ultimate  vocal  analysis,  ni'ver 
dominated  in  tlu'ir  writing,  as  it  did  in  the  Plia'niuiiin. 
Even  in  our  own  writing  we  employ  some  purely  ideographic 
signs,  like  {-,  pluJ4.  ami  iJ,  section,  although  they  are  not, 
like  tho  original  ideographs,  pictorial.  A  vast  number  of 
objects  could  bo  directly  drawn,  as.  for  exaiiiple,  portions 
of  the  body,  tlie  head,  ear,  eyes,  eyebrows,  lips,  nose,  mouth, 
arm,  hand,  either  open  or  shut,  leg,  foot;  also  numerous 
actions,  as  writing,  building,  ami  walking;  alr<o  such  ob- 
jects external  from  man  as  sun,  moon,  star,  the  lotus-flow- 
er, the  lion,  water  (represented  by  a  line  of  waves),  etc.  A 
combination  of  single  figures  might  express  an  appropri- 
ate idea.  Thus,  if  a  waved  \\\u^  'l^XT"  e\prp«sed  water,  an 
ellipse  enclosing  tho  waved  lino  ^^  would  represent  a 
cistern.  If  a  circle  represented  the  sun,  a  half  circle  with 
rays  streaming  ui)ward  ^^^  would  ropn-smt  sunrise,  and 
a  circle  half  sunk  below  a  line  ;-0-|  sunset.  A  eanopy  i--"^ 
represented  the  heavens,  and  a  j^lar  undenn-atb  the  canopy 
pyl  suggested  night;  while  a  circle  in  tin*  same  position 
•^^  represented  midilny ;  and  the  same  cunopy  with  some- 
thing like  tunnels  running  through  it  vvv  v  represented 
rain.  Of  these  pictorial  objeds  there  TTTT*  are  about 
400.  Their  range  is  considerable,  but  abstract  ideas  and 
connecting  wordn,  nn)st  verbs,  and  all  inflected  forms  can- 
not bo  expressed  by  mere  pictures.     A  complete  soutoncu 


is   impossible   by  this   system, 
reached. 


Its  limitations  aro  soon 


Moon. 


4 


Woman. 


Fig.  I. 
A  sail. 


IIuuso. 


j 

1 


Throne. 


Obelisk. 


To  strike. 


The  next  step  was  that  of  allowing  the  figure  not  merely 
to  represent  the  idea  audits  name,  but  the  sounds  by  which 
that  word  is  expressed.  Thus,  the  figure  becomes  entirely 
the  representation  of  a  sound,  and  no  longer  of  an  object. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  picture  of  an  altar,  which 
might  also  stand  for  the  word  alter.  But  the  Egyptians 
regarded  the  consonants  as  the  substantial  parts  of  a  word, 
and,  disregarding  the  vowels,  the  same  figure  might  stand 
for  later,  letter,  litter,  or  ultra.  Thus,  the  owl,  mnlalc.  might 
also  stand  for  inelidi,  king;  the  hyaena,  hoite,  for  fiotc,  an 
hour;  the  serpent,  hoji,  for  fiepi,  a  cave,  and  the  obelisk, 
vtneiif,  for  the  god  Amint.  Since  the  Egyptian  ear  did  not 
distinguish  the  surd  (sharp)  from  the  sonant  (flat)  conso- 
nants, the  range  was  somewhat  further  extended.  Thus, 
the  finger,  pronounced  tep,  would  represent  any  other  word 
whose  consonants  were  tp,  fb,  dp,  or  db;  as,  for  example, 
taipe,  a  magazine,  and  tha,  ten  thousand. 

Tho  next  stage  was  to  allow  any  character  to  stand  for 
only  the  first  one  or  two  sounds  in  the  word  which  it  pri- 
marily represented,  generally  for  the  first  consonant  and 
vowel,  but  in  the  case  of  a  few  characters,  called  by  Rrugsch 
fundamental,  for  the  first  sound  only.  A  single  letter  or 
syllable  may  often  be  represented  by  a  number  of  different 
signs.  Thus,  A  might  be  represented  by  an  arm.  an  eagle, 
or  a  reed;  T,  by  a  serpent  or  a  hemisphere.  The  sense 
often  guided  the  selection  of  the  character.  Thus,  in  writing 
the  Greek  word  for  emperor  (avTOKparwp)  the  eagle,  symbol 
of  the  Roman  ]iower,  would  be  selected  to  represent  a.  Of 
the  syllabic  characters  there  were  400  or  5U0.  The  accom- 
panying tabic  includes  tho  common  alphabetic  characters: 

Fig.  2. 
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The  E;;yiiliiiin  paiil  rpgtinl  to  vnwcl?  only  iis  lllpy  wrrn 
ncoildl  tiinviiid  nniliignily  in  writing.  WluTc  then-  lilij-lU 
1)0  (loiilil  which  of  two  words  wiih  to  hi-  rnul,  or  in  tho  cii.«i' 
of  worilB  IwiviriK  nn  iiiitiiil  vowel,  or  of  inoiiosylliililc!  with 
a  lin:il  vowel,  and  espoeinlly  of  r.Heij;n  promT  nanuvi.  it 
became  necessary  to  expre.'is  the  vowels.  These  were  not 
put  in  their  place  between  their  eon»<inunl8,  bill  either  after 
or  under  the  eonsoiiants  whieh  formed  the  woril.  Thim  Ihn 
three  fundninentiil  eliiinietcrs  (jiven  in  the  order  ii.  ;i,  ii,  nro 
to  lie  proiiounee<l  tiuji,  not  ii;)ii.  The  serilies  often  found  it 
necessary  to  employ  certain  signs,  not  as  eharactcrs  to  bo 
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pronounced,  but  as  suggestions  to  the  reader  how  to  read 

other  ambiguous  signs.  Thus,  a  figure  like  a  hill — pro- 
nounced /ore,  and  meaning  much — indicated  that  the  cha- 
racters preceding  it  were  to  be  read  not  as  single  letters^  but 
in  their  larger  content,  as  full  syllahles  with  two  or  more 
consonants.  Sometimes  the  character  was  repeated  for  the 
same  purpose.  When  the  characters  had  settled  into  their 
almost  completely  phonetic  use,  a  word  spelled  out  was  often 
followed  by  its  pictorial  representation.  Thus,  were  it  de- 
sired to  write  snkh}',  a  crocodile,  instead  of  simply  giving 
a  picture  of  the  crocodile,  which  might  signify  cither  su/chi 
or  sk,  the  word  might  be  spelled  out  by  its  consonants  : 
first  an  s,  expressed  by  a  siphon  and  pronounced  scppe; 
then  k,  expressed  by  the  breast,  kihc.  To  show  that  these 
two  characters  are  not  to  be  pronounced  syllabically,  8(tpn 
kap,  as  they  may  be,  but  consonantally,  snkhi,  the  figure  of 
the  crocodile,  mikhi,  is  appended.  This  system  of  deter- 
minatives had  considerable  extension,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  examples : 

Fig.  3. 
Names    of    foreign       .„. 
countries.  KaS     Names  of  animals. 


Names  of  places  in 
Egypt. 


^ 


^k^  Evil  or  hurtful  actions. 
(^       'j|  Encloses  royal  names.     ^^   Articles  of  clothing. 


1 


"f 


Names  of  enemies. 


Objects  in  wood. 


Q      Articles  of  metal. 


YYY 


Disaster,  storm,  confu- 
sion. 


The  direction  of  the  hieroglyphic  writing  was  unfixed. 
On  the  same  monument  it  was  in  one  place  read  vertically 
and  in  another  horizontally.  The  common  way  was  from 
right  to  left,  as  in  Hebrew.  In  the  older  temples  the 
characters  were  raised ;  but  after  the  fifth  dynasty  they  were 
generally  cut  in  intaglio,  often  very  deep,  as  in  the  temple 
at  Zepe,  where  Bruce  found  them  six  inches  deep.  The 
portions  cut  out  were  sometimes  filled  with  Avhite  lime,  or 
often  with  mastic  or  richly  colored  enamel. 

The  hieratic  writing  was  an  abbreviation  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic. Most  of  the  papyrus  is  inscribed  in  this  cha- 
racter. In  the  seventh  century  d.  c.  a  still  more  abridged 
style,  called  demotic,  came  into  use,  in  which  no  trace  can 
be  recognized  of  the  original  pictures,  although  there  is  in 
it  the  same  mixture  of  both  the  phonetic  and  the  ideographic 
characters.  William  H.  AVard. 

Hieromax.     See  Yaumuk. 

Uieron'ymites  [from  St.  Jerome,  or  Hkronymufi]y 
properly  the  hermits  of  St.  Jerome,  were  originally  Fran- 
ciscan Tertiaries  of  the  Strict  Observance.  In  loT.'i  the  new 
order  was  accredited  by  Pope  Gregory  XI.,  and  received 
an  Augustinian  rule.  P.  F.  Pecha  and  one  Vasco  were  its 
founders.  Charles  V.  entered  the  order  upon  his  abdica- 
tion. This  order,  once  very  rich  and  extensive,  is  now 
small  and  feeble. — Another  small  congregation  called  Ilie- 
ronymites  was  founded  at  Pisa  by  one  of  the  Gambacorti 
about  l;i'JO.     It  still  exists. 

Hier'ophant  [Gr.  iepoi^ai'njs].  the  mystagogue,  prophet 
or  priest  of  Bemeter  who  had  charge  of  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  and  initiated  new  members  into  those  mysteries. 
He  must  be  a  descendant  of  the  hero  Eumolpus.  unmarried, 
and  unblemished  in  character  and  in  body.  He  preserved 
and  expounded  the  unwritten  law. 

Hies'ter  (Joseph),  b.  of  parentage  of  remote  Silesian 
origin  in  Bern  tp.,  Berks  co..  Pa.,  Nov.  18,  1752;  became 
a  merchant  of  Reading  in  1771;  raised,  equipped,  and 
commanded  a  company-  in  the  Revolutionary  army;  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  imprisoned  a 
year  in  the  Jersey  hulk;  wounded  again  at  Germantown  ; 
a  member  of  the  constitutional  conventions  of  17S7  and 
1789;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1797-1805  and  1815-21  ; 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  1821-23.  D.  at  Reading,  Pa., 
June  10,  1832. 

Hig'gins,  tp.  of  Perry  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  292. 

liiiC^ins,  tp.  of  McDowell  co..  N.  C.     Pop.  401. 

Ilig'ginson  (Francis),  b.  in  England  in  1588:  grad- 
uated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  became  a  p.ar- 
ish  clergyman  of  Leicester,  but  was  deprived  for  noncon- 
formit}-,  and  in  1G29  became  teacher  of  the  congregation  at 
Salem,  Mass,,  where  he  d.  Aug.  6,  1630.  He  wrote  Neic 
Eiufhnid's  Plantations  (1630). 

Higginson  (FnANcis  J.),  U.  S.  N..  b.  July  19,  lS4fi.  in 
Mas.^achusetts;  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1861  . 
became  a  lieutenant  in  1862,  a  lieutenant-commander  in 
1S66  ;  served  on  board  the  Cayuga,  as  aide  to  Capt.  Bailey, 
in  the  great  victory  of  New  Orleans,  and  was  wounded  in 
the  very  gallant  boat-expedition  from  the  Colorado  Sept. 


14,  1861,  which  succeeded  in  destroying  the  Confederate 
privateer  Judah,  moored  to, a  wharf  at  the  Pensacola  navy- 
yard.  FoxHALL  A.  Parker. 
Higginson   (Sir  James  Macaulav),   K.  C.  B.,  b.  in 

1805  :  in  1824  he  joined  the  Bengal  army,  and  served  dur- 
ing the  Bhurtpore  campaign  and  assault  of  that  fortress  in 
1B26;  was  appointed  to  the  statf  of  the  army  in  1828,  and 
filled  the  positions  of  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck.  governor-general  of  India;  military  secretary  to  the 
governor  of  Agra;  private  secretary  to  the  governor-gen- 
eral of  Canada,  and  in  1839  accompanied  Lord  Metcalfe  to 
Jamaica  as  secretary  to  the  governor ;  following  that  states- 
man to  Canada,  he  was  made  civil  secretary  and  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs.  From  1846  to  1850  he  was  gov- 
ernor and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  governorship  of  Mauritius 
(1850-57);  created  companion  of  the  Bath  in  1851,  a 
knight-commander  1856;  retired  from  active  service  in 
1857. 

Hig^inson  (John),  a  son  of  Francis  Higginson,  b.  at 
Claybrookc.  Leicestershire,  England,  Aug.  6,  1616;  came 
to  Salem  with  his  father;  became  a  teacher  of  Hartford; 
was  a  short-hand  writer  to  the  Massachusetts  synod  of 
1637  ;  chaplain  of  Saybrook:  assistant  minister  of  Gnilford, 
Conn.,  1641-59;  minister  of  Salem,  Mass.,  1660-1708.  He 
was  a  popular  preacher,  and  left  some  valued  writings.  D. 
Dec.  9,  1708. 

Higginson  (Thomas  Wf.ntworth).  b.  Dec.  22, 1823,  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1841; 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  1869;  studied  divinity  at 
Cambridge;  was  ordained  at  Newburyport,  Mass.  (First 
Religious  Society),  in  1847,  the  year  he  left  the  Divinity 
School :  was  Free-soil  candidate  for  Congress  in  1850  ;  went 
to  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1852  as  minister  of  the  Free  church  ; 
resigned  in  1S58,  and  left  the  ministry.  Mr.  Higginson 
had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  anti-slavery  confiict  that 
preceded  the  civil  war;  had  visited  Kansas  in  1856;  was 
acquainted  with  John  Brown,  and  was  active  in  sustaining 
the  Free-State  men  in  the  West.  On  Sept.  25, 1862,  he  was 
made  captain  in  the  51st  Massachusetts  Vols. ;  on  Nov.  10 
accepted  the  colonelcy  of  1st  South  Carolina  Vols.,  colored  ; 
was  wounded  Aug.,  1863,  and  mustered  out  Oct.,  1864. 
He  has  since  lived  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  devoting  himself  to 
literature  and  the  work  of  social  reform  ;  is  a  vice-president 
of  the  Free  Religious  Association,  a  leader  in  the  cause  of 
woman  suffrage,  and  an  earnest  friend  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  public  schools  and 
colleges.  His  eff"orts  to  introduce  modern  ideas  and  men 
into  the  management  of  Harvard  College,  and  to  have  its 
facilities  extended  to  women,  have  been  assiduous.  Jlr. 
Higginson  is  the  author  of  several  volumes  of  collected 
essays  :  Ont-door  Papers  (1863),  Arnii/  Life  in  a  Black  liet/i- 
ment  (1870),  and  Atlantic  E^nai/s  (1871):  wrote  a  novel, 
Malhone,  an  Oldpnrt  Bomancc  {UG9),  Oltlport  Daifs  {1S74); 
a  history,  Youmj  Folks'  History  of  the  U.S.  (1875);  besides 
various  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles,  memoirs  of  Lydia 
Maria  Child  and  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli  in  Eminent  Women 
of  the  Ar/e  (1868).  and  a  memoir  of  T.  W.  Harris,  prefixed 
to  his  Ento/noloffical  Correspondence  (]SC){)).  He  also  edited 
(in  connection  with  S.  Longfellow)  a  book  of  poems,  Tha- 
latta  (1853),  a  translation  of  Epictetus  (1865).  Harvard  Me- 
morial Bioifraphies  (2  vols.,  1866),  Child-Pictures  from 
Dickens  (1868),  Brief  Biographies  of  Eurojiean  Statesmen 
(1875).  Is  also  well  known  as  a  lyceum  lecturer.  He 
visited  Europe  in  1872.  0.  B.  Frothingham. 

Uig'ginsport,  post-v.  in  Lewis  tp.,  Brown  co.,  0.  It 
is  on  the  Ohio,  46  miles  above  Cincinnati.     Pop.  530. 

Hig'ginsville,  post-v.  of  Verona  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  219. 

High,  in  music,  a  term  indicating  acuteness  of  sound, 
generally  byway  of  comparison  or  contrast  with  other  and 
graver  sounds.  Thus,  of  two  sounds,  notes,  or  parts,  one 
is  said  to  be  higher  than  the  other  because  it  is  more  acute, 
though  both  notes  may  chance  to  be  in  the  graver  portion 
of  the  scale.  In  a  general  and  indefinite  way  all  musical 
sounds  are  said  to  be  either  high,  low,  or  of  a  middle 
grade.  Hence,  the  use  of  the  terms  ascend in<j  axuX  descend- 
ing when  we  change  from  the  graver  part  of  the  scale  to 
the  more  acute,  and  vice  versa.  William  Staunton. 

High  Bridge,  post-v.  of  Hunterdon  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the 
New  Jersey  Central  R.  R.,  54  miles  W.  of  New  York.  Here 
are  extensile  iron-works  and  a  remarkable  railroad  bridge. 

High  For'est,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Olmsted  co.,  Minn., 
15  miles  S.  of  Rochester.     Pop.  of  v.  249  ;  of  tp.  1243. 

High'gate,  post-tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Vt.,  on  Missisquoi 
Bay  (Lake  Champlain),  and  on  the  Canada  line.  It  is  also 
on  the  Central  Vermont  R.  R.  (northern  division),  13  miles 
N.  of  St.  Albans.  It  is  a  place  of  summer  resort,  has  4 
churches,  4  hotels,  and  manufactures  of  castings,  scythes, 
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and  leather.     It  has  sulphurous  mineral  springs,  which  are 
very  useful  in  certain  skin  diseases.     Pop.  22t>0. 

High  Lake,  tp.  of  Emmctt  co..  la.     Pop.  1S2. 

High'land,  county  iu  the  S.  S.  AV.  of  Ohio.  Area,  -IGO 
square  miles.  It  lies  between  the  Scioto  sind  Little  Miami 
valleys,  and  is  well  cultivated  and  fertile.  Cattle,  ;;rain, 
and  wool  are  staples.  The  manufactures  include  carriaj^cs, 
flour,  harnesses,  etc.  It  is  traversed  bv  the  Marietta  and 
Cincinnati  K.  U.     Cap.  Hillsborough.    "Pop.  21>,1:J3. 

Highland,  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  on  the  W.  and 
K.  by  West  Virginia,  Area,  4U0  sijuaro  miles.  It  is  very 
mountainous.  Live-stock,  grain,  and  wool  are  staple  pro- 
ducts.    Cap.  Monterey.     Pop.  41jl. 

Highland,  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  657. 

Highland,  tp.  of  Grundy  co.,  III.     Pop.  980. 

Highland,  post-v.  of  Madison  co..  III..  30  miles  E.  of 
St.  Louis,  ou  the  St.  Louis  Vandalia  and  Terre  llauto  K.Us. 
It  contains  2  public  schools,  4  churches,  1  Catholic  uni- 
versity, 2  large  flouriug-mills,  1  foundry,  I  bank,  1  woollen- 
mill,  and  1  newspaper.  Pop.,  composed  of  Swiss  and  Ger- 
mans, irrj".  Ad.  F.  Bandelieh. 

Highland,  tp.  of  Franklin  co,,  Ind.     Pop.  1796. 

Highland,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1321. 

Highland,  tp.  of  Vermilion  co.,  Ind,     Pop.  2294. 

Highland,  post-tp.  of  Clayton  co.,  la.     Pop.  834. 

Highland,  tp.  of  Guthrie  co.,  la.     Pop.  229. 

Highland,  tp.  of  Tama  co.,  la.     Pop.  503. 

Highland,  tp.  of  Union  co.,  la.     Pop.  247. 

Highland,  tp.  of  Wapello  co.,  la.     Pop.  959. 

Highland,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  la.     Pop.  753. 

Highland,  tp.  of  Winneshiek  co.,  la.     Pop.  922. 

Highland,  post-v.  of  Iowa  tp.,  Doniphan  co.,  Kan.,  is 
the  seat  of  Highland  University  (Presbyterian)  for  both 
sexes,  and  has  a  coal-mine.  It  is  near  the  Atchison  and 
Nebraska  K.  H.,  and  25  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Atchison.    P.  2S2. 

Highland,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Oakland  co.,  Mich.,  on 
the  Flint  and  Pere  Mar(^uetto  R.  K.,  2S  miles  S.  of  Flint. 
Pop,  1241. 

Highland,  tp.  of  Osceola  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  58. 

Highland,  tp.  of  AVabashaw  eo.,  Minn.     Pop.  716. 

Highland,  a  v.  of  Saline  co.,  Neb.,  17  miles  S.  W.  of 
Lincoln. 

Highland,  a  v.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Nev.     Pop.  21. 

Highland,  tp.  of  Sulllvnn  co.,  N.  V.,  on  the  Delaware 
River.  It  outains  many  small  lakes.  Here  was  fouglit 
the  battle  of  the  Minisink,  July  22,  1779,  between  the 
Indians  in  the  British  service,  under  Brant,  and  the 
American  militia.     Pop,  958. 

Highland,  post-v.  of  Ulsterco.,  N".  Y.,  opposite  Pough- 
kecpsio,  with  which  it  is  connected  half  hourly  by  ferry. 
It  contains  a  seminary  for  both  sexes,  3  ehurelies,  7  ilour- 
ing-mills,  1  foundry,  a  felloe-factory,  1  weekly  newspnper. 
It  has  3  daily  lines  of  steamers  to  New  York.  The  in- 
habitants are  largely  engaged  in  the  grapc-eulturc.  Pop. 
about  700.  W.  F,  HENnnicK,  Kn.  ".TotmNAL." 

Highland,  tp.  of  Defiance  eo.,  0.     Pop.  946. 

Highland,  tp.  of  Muskingum  co.,  0.     Pop.  784. 

Highland,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  '121. 

Iligliland,  tp.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  958. 

IIighlan<l,  tp.  of  Clarion  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  524. 

Highland,  tp.  of  KIk  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  98. 

Highland,  tp.  of  Greenville  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1261. 

Highland  (eallcd  also  Frruikfiit),  post-v.  of  Iowa  en., 
Wis..  12  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Avoca.    P.of  v.182;  of  tp.  3010. 

High'Innders,  proj.erly  the  Gaels  or  Celtic  inhabitants 
of  the  Higlilaiids  of  Scotland,  In  Mie  British  army  the 
term  designates  the  eight  regiments  of  frmt-soldiers  who 
wear  the  old  Highhiml  costume,  each  with  its  own  distinc- 
tive tartan.  These  arc  the  42il,  71st.  72d,  71lh,  7Hth,  79th, 
92d,  ami  \KU\  regiments.  The  91st  f  Argyleshire  regiment) 
is  also  somctitiirs  reekoneil  with  the  Highbimlers.  There 
are  several  Higbbunl  volunteer  regiments. 

Highland  l-'allH,  post-v.  of  (,'ornwail  (p..  Orange  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson,  2  miles  below  West  Point;  has 
hotels  and  4  ehurchcs,  and  is  a  phieo  of  summer  resort. 

Highland  Park,  post-v.  of  Deerfi.-M  tp..  Lake  co., 
III.,  on  liiike  Michigan  and  on  the  Cliicago  anil  North- 
western K.  it.  (Milwaukee  division),  22  miles  X.  of  ('hicago, 

High^lands,  of  the  Hudson,  are  the  lirokm  hillK  which 
stretch  frnm  S.  W.  to  N.  K.  thrrmgh  Koekland,  Orange, 
Putnam,  and  Dutdiess  cos.,  N.  V.,  being  the  N.  K.  eon- 
tinuation  of  the  Blue  Ritlge,  and  extending  farther  N.  K. 
in  the  Taconio  and  Green  Mountains  of  Western  Now  htug- 


land.  The  passage  of  the  Hudson  through  the  Highlands 
is  marked  by  very  tine  scenery,  and  it  is  remarkable  as 
almost  the  only  instance  iu  the  U.  S.  of  a  navigable  river- 
passage  through  a  great  mountain-range.  The  Highlands 
are  mainly  composed  of  azoic  rocks,  with  rugged  and 
steep  sides  and  a  somewhat  scanty  soil.  The  highest  peaks 
do  not  reach  higher  than  1700  feet  above  tide. 

High  Market,  tp.  of  Lewis  co.,  N,  Y.  It  has  3  cheese- 
factories.     Pop.  lOJl. 

High  Places.  In  the  Old  Testament  frequent  men- 
tion is  made  of  high  places,  where  the  people  unlawfully 
wont  to  worship  strange  gods.  The  custom  of  erecting 
shrines  upon  hilltops  is  a  very  ancient  and  widespread  one, 
and  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  belief  that  the  tops  of 
hills  were  nearer  the  abode  of  Dt-ity.  In  spite  of  the  strong 
denunciations  of  the  practice  iu  the  Jewish  law,  the  custom 
became  a  prevalent  one,  and  such  men  as  Samuel.  David, 
and  Elijah  conformed  to  it,  but  in  later  times  a  reform  oc- 
curred, and  the  more  devout  kings  of  Judah  actively  de- 
stroyed the  high  places. 

High  Point,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Decatur  co.,  la.,  13 
miles  S.  of  Woodburu,     Pop.  796. 

High  Point, post-tp.  of  Guilford  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.]G27. 

High  Prairie,  tp.  of  Leavenworth  co.,  Kan.  P.  1300. 

High  Priest,  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Hebrews,  the 
principal  religious  dignitary  of  the  nation.  By  the  Mosaic 
law  the  office  was  held  for  life,  and  was  hereditary  in  the 
line  of  Eleazar,  son  of  Aaron,  the  first  high  priest.  But 
in  the  New  Testament  times  the  office  had  ceased  to  be 
hereditary,  and  was  held  at  the  will  of  the  civil  ruler. 
Some  of  these  officers  in  those  times  were  men  of  low  birth. 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  this  pontificate  was  that 
of  the  Asmonican  princes  (Maccabees),  some  of  whom 
joined  regal  to  priestly  authority. 

High  Shoals,  tp.  of  Rutherford  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  904. 

High'spire,  post-v.  of  Lower  Swatara  tp.,  Dauphin 
CO.,  Pa...  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R..  and  on  the  N.  E.  bank 
of  the  Snsquehanna,  5  miles  below  Harrisburg.     Pop.  612. 

High'towers,  tp.  of  Caswell  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1502. 

Hights'town,post-b,  of  Mercer  eo.,  N.  .1.,  14  miles  N. 
E.  of  Trenton,  on  the  Amb(»y  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  It  is  an  incori)orated  borough,  containing  3  etluca- 
tional  institutes,  G  churches,  2  foundries,  2  hotels,  chain, 
plough,  and  door  factories,  1  newspaper,  and  2  national 
banks.     Pop.  of  borough,  1347. 

Tnos,  B.  Appleckt,  En.  "(iazette." 

High  Was'sic,  tp.  of  Pulaski  co.,  Va.     Pop.  IS97. 

High'way,  a  road  or  way  over  which  the  public  at 
large  have  a  free  right  of  passage.  The  term,  in  popular 
usage,  is  commonly  restricted  to  ways  upon  land,  as  car- 
riage- or  foot-roads  or  turnpikes,  but  it  is  employed  in  law 
as  a  generic  designation,  including  not  only  ways  of  this 
kind,  but  also  watercourses  which  are,  in  a  similar  manner, 
open  to  public  convenience,  as,  for  instance,  natural  streams. 
Ferries  are  also  sometimes  comprehended  within  the  same 
category.  Highways  upon  land  are  created  either  by  ex- 
press dedicatitni  of  the  owner,  by  j)rescriptiiin,  or  in  ]uir- 
suance  of  legislative  authority.  Dedication  occurs  when 
the  owner  of  the  property  appropriates  it  to  the  [)ublic  use 
as  a  common  passage-way,  ami  there  is  a  sufficient  accept- 
ance of  the  privilege  on  the  part  of  llic  public,  evidenced 
either  by  positive  acknowledgment  and  assent  or  by 
constantly  enjoying  the  advantage  olfered.  A  right  is 
obtained  by  prescription  by  a  continuous,  undisturbed 
use  of  the  land  as  a  ciuumon  way  for  a  particular  period 
of  limci  established  by  law,  usually  twenty  years.  The 
validity  of  a  claim  originating  in  this  nninner  is  sus- 
tained by  the  fiction  of  a  presumeil  grant  or  iledicatiou  by 
the  owner  on  aecrount  of  his  h>ng  acquiescence  in  the  vio- 
lation of  his  proprietary  rights.  (Sec  Puiiscitii'TloN.)  But 
much  the  most  common  mode  of  establishing  public  ways 
is  by  the  exercise  of  the  governmenlal  prerogative  of  tak- 
ing private  jiroperty  for  pnl)lie  uses.  Laws  have  been  en- 
acted, botli  in  lingland  ami  in  the  several  Stales  of  the 
Union,  regulating  the  metliofis  by  which  new  roads  may  bo 
laid  out  as  occasion  may  require.  The  authority  in  this 
ci)untry  is  usually  delegated  to  towns  or  bodies  of  conimis* 
sionors,  who,  in  eonjunetion  w;th  a  jury,  tleterniino  upon 
the  necessity  of  a  nmd,  its  dirt'-tion.  and  extent.  Tho 
commissioners  may  also  have  power  to  direct  its  construc- 
tion and  make  all  necessary  repairs.  As  this  is  an  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  private  owners  under  the  law  of 
Kminkvt  DoMArN  (which  sec).  ad"-quate  compensation  must 
be  madi!  for  the  Io><s  which  tiny  sustain  in  couscqnenco. 
This  power  must  never  be  capriciously  or  arbifrarily  exer- 
cised, but  only  to  satisfy  a  publie  nuocssity.  Highways  by 
water,  in  the  ease  of  natural  streMms,  exist  independently 
of  tho  granting  of  any  privilogu  by  dcdioation  ur  of  any 
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legislative  interposition  —  by  force  of  the  natural  right 
which  every  citizen  possesses  of  free  passage  along  all 
watercourses  not  of  artitieial  construction. 

The  establishment  of  a  highway  does  not  necessarily 
give  the  ]tul)]ic  a  right  of  ownership  in  the  soil  over  which 
the  privilege  of  passage  is  exercised.  It  is  a  general  rule, 
applying  both  to  highways  upon  land  and  to  watercourses 
above  (he  point  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  that  the 
property  in  the  soil  is  vested  in  the  adjoining  owners.  If  a 
single  individual  own  the  land  upon  both  sides  of  a  road 
or  stream,  he  has  in  general  also  the  exclusive  title  to  the 
entire  highway  as  far  as  the  limits  of  his  estate  extend; 
but  if  the  proprietors  upon  the  opposite  sides  be  different 
persons,  the  right  of  each  extends  to  the  middle  of  the 
highway.  The  right  of  the  public  in  such  a  case  consti- 
tutes merely  an  easement,  and  though  this  is  so  far  restric- 
tive upon  the  owner's  management  and  control  of  his  prop- 
erty tliat  he  can  do  nothing  to  deprive  the  public  of  their 
privilege  of  free  passage  or  to  incommode  them,  yet  it 
must  bo  enjoyed  simply  as  a  right  to  travel  over  the  land, 
and  an  obligation  rests  also  upon  the  public  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  owner's  interests  further  than  the  appropriate 
use  of  the  way  demands.  If  there  are  trees  or  grass  grow- 
ing along  the  line  of  a  road,  the  adjoining  owner  has  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  them,  as  against  all  but  the  public,  aud  can 
maintain  an  action  against  any  one  who  attempts  to  carry 
them  away.  In  like  manner,  he  may  obtain  redress  for 
injuries  occasioned  by  encroacliments  upon  the  soil,  or  un- 
i  lawful  excavations,  or  any  violation  of  his  rights  as  owner 

which  is  not  strictly  incidental  to  the  public  privilege.  If 
there  are  mines  beneath  the  surface  of  the  highway,  ho 
may  continue  to  work  them,  provided  ho  does  not  deprive 
the  public  of  the  right  of  way  or  impair  their  exercise  of 
it.  Under  similar  limitations  he  may  construct  water- 
pipes  or  drains,  excavate  cellars,  etc.  below  the  surface. 
But  the  public  right  of  easement,  especially  in  villages  and 
cities,  sometimes  includes  jiarticular  privileges  not  directly 
incidental  to  the  right  of  transit,  but  so  important  and 
essential  for  the  common  welfare  of  communities  that  they 
are  deemed  to  be  included  within  the  interest  which  tho 
])ublic  acquires  by  establishing  tho  highway.  For  instance, 
the  soil  may  bo  opened  for  the  cons'ruction  of  sewers  or 
gas-  or  water-pipes  for  the  convenience  of  neighboring 
residents.  But  aots  of  this  nature  can  only  be  done  by 
virtue  of  public  authority,  an<l  if  any  indiviilual  or  com- 
bination of  individuals  attempt  to  lay  gas-  or  water-pipes 
without  obtaining  special  powers  for  that  purpose,  they 
commit  an  actionable  oflfence  for  which  the  owner  may  seek 
redress.  But  nothing  additional  to  such  privileges  as  these 
is  embraced  within  the  casement  which  the  public  ac- 
quires :  and  if  the  legislature  authorizes  tho  nso  of  the  soil 
for  other  purposes,  this  is  a  new  exercise  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  for  which  further  compensation  must  bo 
made.  Thus,  it  has  been  held  that  the  construction  of  a 
steam-railroad  is  not  a  legitimate  exercise  of  tho  easement, 
and  that  for  such  a  use  of  the  highway  additional  compen- 
sation must  be  made  to  the  adjoining  proprietors.  Grants 
of  property  bounded  upon  a  highway  carry  with  them  tho 
same  interest  in  the  soil  of  tho  road  as  tho  grantor  pre- 
viously possessed,  even  though  there  be  no  distinct  state- 
ment to  that  effect.  Such  a  presumed  conveyaDCO  can  only 
be  prevented  by  the  use  of  precise  expressions  in  tho  deed 
of  transfer,  limiting  the  boundary  to  the  eilge  of  tho  way. 
The  statute  law  may,  as  it  sometimes  docs,  provide  that  the 
entire  interest  in  the  laud  over  which  tho  liighway  jiasscs 
shall  vest  in  the  public.  This  is  the  case  with  the  modern 
streets  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  public  right  of  transit  must  bo  entirely  unrestricted. 
If  obstructions  be  placed  in  the  way  impeding  free  travel, 
they  will  constitute  public  nuisances,  and  will  afford  ground 
for  an  indictment  or  for  a  private  action  by  any  person 
especially  discommoded.  They  may  also  be  abated  or  re- 
moved by  any  one,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  permit 
him  to  continue  on  his  way.  Moreover,  in  order  that  the 
privilege  of  passage  may  be  enjoyed  with  as  little  incon- 
venience as  possible,  it  is  tho  duty  of  every  traveller  to 
observe  proper  care  to  avoid  collisions  and  accident.  To 
promote  this  desirable  end,  it  has  been  made  the  rule  in 
England  that  vehicles  in  passing  each  other  must  keep  to 
the  left.  In  the  U.  K.  the  regulation  is  exactly  the  reverse 
— that  they  must  keep  to  tho  right.  The  obligation  of  this 
requirement  ceases  when  one  of  the  vehicles  is  confined  to 
a  specific  lino  of  travel,  as  a  horse-car,  and  in  such  a  case 
the  other  carriage  may  turn  to  either  side.  In  England 
the  repair  of  highways  is  a  duty  obligatory  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  tho  parishes,  and  they  may  be  indicted  if  they 
suffer  defects  to  continue  after  knowledge  of  their  exist- 
ence. In  the  U.  vS.  tho  liability  is  created  by  statute.  In 
New  England  tho  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  towns,  and  a 
statutory  right  of  action  is  given  against  them  if  any  in- 
jury be  sustained  by  a  traveller  in  consequence  of  their 


neglect.  In  other  States  the  obligation  devolves,  as  a 
general  rule,  upon  municipal  corporations,  such  as  cities 
and  villages,  while  towns,  which  are  usually  considered 
quasi  corporations,  arc  sometimes  made  liable,  as  in  New 
England,  or  the  roads  within  their  limits  are  placed  under 
the  charge  of  specially-appointed  commissioners,  who  may 
be  subjected  to  an  action  if  they  fail  to  make  repairs  after 
they  are  provided  with  the  means  to  obtain  the  requisite 
funds.  If  a  pLTson  brings  au  action  for  an  injury  sustained 
through  a  defect  in  the  highway  against  the  body  bound 
to  make  repairs,  he  must  show  that  they  had  knowledge 
of  tho  existence  of  the  alleged  defect,  or  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity and  means  of  obtaining  such  knowledge.  If  the 
defect  or  obstruction  be  caused  by  a  resident  adjacent  to 
the  highway,  and  the  city  or  town  be  compelled  to  respond 
in  damages  to  a  person  injured  in  consequence,  a  suit  for 
indemnification  may  be  instituted  by  the  city,  etc.  in  its 
turn  against  the  party  primarily  re-^ponsible  by  reason  of 
his  unauthorized  act  or  culpable  negligence. 

George  Cuasi:.     Revised  by  T.  W.  Dwitinr. 
Hi'ka,  post-v.  of  Manitowoc  co..  Wis.,  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan, 12  miles  N.  of  Sheboygan. 

Hi'ko,  post-tp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Nev.,  215  miles  S.  of 
Elko.     Pop.  64;  of  tp.  110. 

Hi'lary.  Four  persons  of  this  name  arc  prominent  in 
church  history:  I.  HrLAitv  of  Aules,  Saint,  was  b.  at 
Aries,  in  S.  Gaul,  about  401  A.n. ;  was  persuaded  by  Ilono- 
ratus,  afterwards  (426-429)  bishop  of  his  native  place,  to 
enter  tho  monastery  of  Lerins;  in  429,  on  the  death  of 
Ilonoratus,  was  chosen  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Aries, 
and  d.  there  May  5,  449.  Zealous  in  discipline  and  strong 
of  will,  he  had  a  bitter  controversy  with  Pope  Leo  the 
Great,  which,  however,  was  amicably  settled  at  last.  He 
was  learned,  eloquent,  and  charitable  to  the  poor.  His 
sermons,  it  is  said,  were  sometimes  very  long  (four  hours), 
so  that  his  hearers  were  driven  into  the  novelty  of  sitting. 
His  Life  of  lIonoratuH  is  in  the  Avta  Saiif-tortuii,  Jan.  16. 
— II.  IIiLAP.Y  OP  Poitiers,  Saint,  "the  Athanasius  of  the 
Wect,"  of  distinguished  but  heathen  parentage,  was  b.  at 
Poitiers  in  Central  Gaul,  near  the  end  of  the  third  century; 
became  a  Christian  in  mature  life  after  prolonged  and 
careful  investigation  ;  was  chosen  bishop  of  Poitiers  about 
3j0  ;  in  .355  was  banished  to  Phrygia,  because  he  would  not 
sanction  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius ;  returned  to 
Poitiers  in  3G0,  and  d.  there  Jan,  13,  368.  He  was  one  of 
the  ablest  men  of  his  century — clear-headed,  incisive,  reso- 
lute, learned,  and  eloquent.  The  leading  characteristic  of 
his  career  was  the  sharp  and  steady  war  ho  waged  against 
Arianism.  The  earliest  edition  of  his  works  was  by  Eras- 
mus (Bale,  1523)  ;  the  best  is  the  Benedictine,  by  Constant 
(Paris,  1G93;  republished,  with  additions,  by  Mafl"ei,  Ve- 
rona, 1730).  (See  Reiskens's  Jfi/tirins  von  Poiticra,  lSfi4.) 
— III.  Hilary  the  Pope,  was  b.  (date  unknown)  in  Sar- 
dinia: while  deacon  at  Kouie,  under  Pope  Leo  the  Great, 
was  sent  as  legate  to  the  "  Robber  Council"  at  Ephesus 
(449  A.  D.) ;  succeeded  Leo  in  the  papal  chair  in  461,  being 
consecrated  Kov.  12,  two  days  after  the  death  of  Leo;  and 
d.  at  Rome  Feb.  21,  4GS.  He  was  zealous  for  the  faith  and 
strict  in  discipline.  A  synod  which  met  in  Rome  Nov.  12, 
405,  passed  five  canons,  inspired  by  him,  endorsing  the 
canons  of  Nice,  and  forbidding,  amongst  other  things,  the 
ordination  of  men  twice  married  or  marrying  widows,  and 
forbidding  bishops  to  nominate  their  successors.  (See  Acta 
Sanctorum,  Vch.  21.) — IV.  Hilary  THE  Deacon.  A  Roman 
deacon  of  this  name  was  sent  by  Pope  Liberius  (352-366 
A.  P.)  to  a  council  (attended  by  300  bishops)  which  met  at 
Milan  in  355.  He  appears  afterwards  to  have  joined  the 
schism  of  Lucifer  (who  d.  371),  bishop  of  Cagliari  (Lat. 
Cr(l(iri<i)  in  Sardinia.  He  has  generally  been  ideutiticd 
with  the  unknown  author  (AMiiROSiASTEit)  of  the  com- 
mentary on  tho  Pauline  Epistles,  wrongly  ascribed  to 
Ambrose  of  Milan;  who  also  wrote  the  Qmrntioncfi  Vetrris 
€t  Xovi  Tcstnmcnti,  wrongly  ascribed  to  Augustine.  But 
this  identification  is  now  questioned.  The  commentary 
on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  contains  passages  which  have  im- 
portant bearings  on  questions  of  church  polity. 

R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

IliTburn,  tp.  of  JIadison  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  424. 

Hildburerhau'sen,  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxe-Mein- 
ingen,  was  once  the  cajiital  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen.  It  is 
on  the  river  Werra  and  the  Eisenaeh-Coburg  Railway  :  has 
a  gymnasium,  a  teachers'  school,  and  institutions  for  deaf- 
niufcs  and  for  tho  insane,  besides  manufactures  of  consid- 
erable importance.     Pop.  514S. 

Hil'debcrt  of  Tours,  the  most  celebrated  Latin  poet 
of  liis  time,  b.  at  Lavardin,  in  the  Vermandois,  in  1057,  and 
educated  in  the  monastery  of  Clugny.  In  1097  ho  was  ap- 
pnintt-d  bishop  of  Mans,  and  in  1125  archbishop  of  Tours, 
where  he  d.  Dec.  18,  1134.    His  dogmatical  essays  have  in- 
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terest  on  account  of  their  systematic  form.  A  collected 
edition  of  his  w<trks  was  imblishetl  in  170S  by  Boaugendre. 

Uildebrand.     See  Gukgouy  (VII.). 

Ilil'deshcitn,  town  of  Germany,  in  Hanover,  on  the 

Innerstc.  It  contains  s^tneral  lino  oKl  monuments,  as,  for 
instance,  the  cathedral,  built  in  1015,  with  its  famous 
bronze  gates  and  ^lass-paintings;  the  church  of  St.  Godc- 
hard,  built  in  llo.!;  and  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  built 
in  1022.  It  hus  a  lively  trade  in  corn,  linen,  and  yarn. 
It  is  a  Koman  Catholic  bishop's  see.     Pop.  20,S04. 

Hil'ilreth  (RicnAiiD),  the  son  of  Rev.  Ilosea  Ilildreth 
(17S-'-lS;ij).  b.  at  Deorlield,  Mass.,  Juno  28,  ISO",  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1820;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Boston;  in  18:12  became  editor  of  the  Boston  Atlas;  re- 
sided lSo4-^5  in  Florida,  where  ho  wrote  Arch>/  Moore 
(lS;i7),  an  anti-slavery  tale,  republished  in  18.;2  as  Tfic 
White  Slave.  Ho  translated  ]>um'jiit'3  version  of  Bcntliam's 
Thcort/  of  Lrr/iflation  (1840,2  vols.),  and  published  History 
of  Hank's  (I8;;r),  a  Life  of  W.  JI.  Harrison  (ISnO),  whom 
ho  vigorously  supported  for  the  Presidency,  and  Despotism 
in  America  (1SJ4),  an  auti-slavery  work.  He  resided  (1840- 
43)  in  Demerara,  where  he  edited  tw()  free-labor  journals. 
IIo  published  a  Thenri/  of  Morale  (18-14)  and  a  Thcorif  of 
Poiitics  (18ju),  but  his  great  work  is  a  Jlistnri/  of  the  If.  S. 
(G  vols.,  1S4U-jG),  written  in  a  style  pure  l)ut  without 
adornment.  Tho  author's  sfandpoint  is  anti-JefTcrsonian. 
Ho  also  produced  Japan  as  it  ]\'a.t  and  fj  (ISOJ)  and  Atro- 
cious Jnil;/rn  (18.'jG),  prepared  from  Lord  Canipbeirs  Lines. 
IIo  was  for  several  years  on  the  editorir.l  stafV  of  the  JTcw 
York  Trlhiiuc,  and  became  U.  S.  conful  at  Trieste  in  ISGl. 
1).  at  Florcneo,  Italy,  July  II,  ISGj. 

Ilildreth  (Samtkl  Puescott),  M.  D.,  Ii.  at  Methucn, 
Mass.,  Sept.  .'JO,  IT-S^;  studied  medicine  wiih  Dr.  Kittrid,i;o 
of  Andover;  removed  from  New  Ilampshiro  to  Bclpro,  0., 
in  1306,  and  to  Marietta,  0.,  in  I.S08.  Ho  was  a  valued 
contributor  to  periodicals,  and  prepared  various  scicntiao 
and  genealogical  papers,  etc.  Ho  wrote  a  History  of  the 
Disriiars  and  Climate  of  South-eastern  Ohio  {ISS7),  Uistorij 
o//>V'//cr(V^e  in  West  Virginia  (1837), /'/o(iccj*///Vor^(184S), 
Lives  of  Early  Settlers  of  Ohio  (1852),  and  other  works. 
His  valualile  library  and  scientilic  collections  ho  gave  to 
Marietta  College.     I).  July  24,  1803. 

llil'gard  (Eugene  Waldemau),  Pn.  D.,  b.  in  Zwei- 
briickcn,  llhenish  Bavaria,  J;in.  5,  1831  ;  emigrated  with 
his  father  to  Bellvillo,  I!!.,  1S35-3G  ;  in  isi'j  returned  to 
Europe,  and  studic'd  at  tho  Academy  of  Mines,  Freiberg, 
Germany;  also  at  the  universities  of  ZUrich  and  Heidtd- 
bcrg,  graduating  at  Heidelberg  in  1853;  in  1S55  returned 
to  the  U.  S.,  and  became  assistant  State  geologist  of  Mis- 
sissippi;  in  1S57  was  in  charge  of  the  hilioratory  at  tho 
Sraithsoninn  Institution,  Washington,  B.  C. ;  iu  1S5S  was 
appointed  iStato  geologist  of  Mississippi,  Since  1871  ho 
has  held  that  ofiiee  in  connection  with  tho  chair  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  in  tho  State  University  lU,  Oxford,  Miss. 
In  IH73  ho  took  a  similar  position  in  the  University  of 
Miehig;in.  and  in  1  874  was  elected  profcf-siir  of  agrieulturo 
in  the  University  *»f  Caliininia,  which  jiosition  lie  still  oeen- 
pics  (187.»).  Author  of  a  report  on  the  geology  and  agricul- 
ture of  Mississippi,  and  various  pai>cr3  on  chemical  and 
geological  subjects,  chiefly  on  the  geology  of  Louisiana  and 
of  tlio  Mississippi  delta,  in  tho  Am.  Jmtr.  of  .SVioiecy  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Ililgard  (Julius  Erasmus),  b.  Jan.  7,  1S25,  in  Zwei- 
briicken,  Germany;  emigrated  in  1H35  to  Illinois  with  his 
father,  from  whom  he  re^eiveil  a  classical  education  ;  studieil 
civil  engineering  in  Philadeljihia  :  in  18  J5  entered  the  ('oast 
fiiirvey  service,  which  has  been  tlio  principal  sphere  of  his 
laltora,  and  to  the  success  of  which  lie  has  hn-gely  contrib- 
uted. His  writings  on  geodetic  melliods,  tiib's,  and  terres- 
trial magnetism  are  published  in  the  Coast  Survey  reports 
ami  in  various  scientific  journals.  In  11SG2  ho  took  chargo 
of  the  Coast  Survey  ofiiee,  and  of  the  ronstruetion  of  stand- 
aril  weights  and  measures,  a  jio.silion  whieh  he  still  retains; 
in  1SG3  ho  was  named  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences;  in  1872  took  an  active  part  in  the  interna- 
tional metric  commission  which  met  at  Paris,  and  was 
chosen  a  member  of  its  pennaneiit  comniitlee.  IIo  at  tho 
same  time  conducted  ii  (leterininntion  by  lelegriiph  of  tlie 
longitude  ijctwrrn  America  and  ICurupe,  ineluding  that  be- 
tween tho  oljscrvatories  of  (Jrcenwich  and  I'aris.  Was 
olofted  president  of  tho  Am.  Assoc,  for  the  Adv.  of  Sci.  in 
1874. 

Ililgard  (Theodore  Chari.ks),  M.  I).,  b.  in  Zweibriicken, 
Germany,  Feb.  28,  1828;  came  to  the  V.  S.  in  1835,  and 
afterwards  completed  his  education  at  the  German  universi- 
ties; settled  as  a  pliysician  iu  St.  Louis,  and  devoted  much 
time  to  the  inicroscopie  study  of  zymotii:  tniigi  anti  tho 
circuits  of  generation  of  the  lower  forms  of  life.  His  papers 
on  these  and  kindred  subjects — suob  as  fresh-water  algso, 


tho  spawn  of  mosses,  natural  orders  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, phyllota.xy,  and  tho  genetic  explanation  of  its  nu- 
merical law,  tho  numerical  law  of  the  vertebrate  system, 
coutributions  to  tho  physiology  of  sight,  aud  other  essays 
— are  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  St.  Louis  Acade- 
my of  S'-'ience  and  in  those  of  the  American  Association 
fur  the  Advancement  of  Science.  1>.  Mar.  5,  1875,  of  pneu- 
monia, aged  forty-seven. 

Hil^ard  (Tukodor  Erasmus),  b.  in  Nassau,  Germany, 
July  7,  17110;  eilucated  at  Heidelberg  and  I'aris-  eounsel- 
lor  at  law  at  Treves  during  the  em]>irL'.  and  after  the  resto- 
ration of  the  llhenish  provinces  to  Germany  judge  of  tho 
court  of  appeals  at  Zweibriicken.  While  holding  this  po- 
sition ho  published  a  series  of  reports  on  tlie  working  of 
tho  French  system  of  jurisprudence  and  the  (.'ode  Na- 
poleon, which  remained  operative  iu  those  German  prov- 
inces, contributing  largely  to  tho  preservation  and  exten- 
sion of  that  system.  He  was  during  five  years  member  of 
tho  provincial  assembly,  maintaining  tho  right  of  local  self- 
government,  but,  dispirited  by  tho  reaction  towards  abso- 
lutism under  tho  influence  of  Austria,  ho  emigrated  in  1835 
to  the  U.  S.  with  a  family  of  nine  children,  whose  educa- 
tion he  personally  directed  at  his  new  home  in  Illinois.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Germany,  and  settled  in  Heidelberg, 
where  lie  d.  Feb.  14,  1873.  Author  of  publications  on  im- 
portant social  questions,  such  as  pauperism,  the  death- 
penalty,  woman's  rights,  and  tho  war-power.  He  also 
published  metrical  translations  into  tho  German  language 
of  Ovid,  Homer,  and  Moore,  an  original  poem  entitled  The 
Hundred  Days,  und  many  minor  poems. 

UiU^  county  of  N.  Central  Texas.  Area,  950  sfjuaro 
miles.  It  is  half  prairie  and  half  timber  land.  The  soil 
is  fertile.  Tho  chief  products  arc  cattle,  mai:a\  and  cot- 
ton. The  Brazos  forms  part  of  tho  western  boundary.  Cap. 
Hillsborough.     Pop.  7453. 

Hill,  post-tp.  of  Merrimack  co.,  N.  H.,  on  tho  Northern 
K,  U.,  25  miles  N.  W.  of  Concord.  It  has  manufactures 
of  furniture,  carriages,  etc.     Pop.  020, 

Hill,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  477. 

IliH  (AMP.nosi:  Powell),  b.  in  Culpeper  co.,  Va.,  1825; 
graduated  at  tho  U,  S.  Military  Academy  July  1,  1847,  and 
appointed  in  tlio  army  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
receiving  his  full  commission  tho  following  month,  and  pro- 
moted to  be  first  lieutenant  Sept.,  1851.  llepairing  at  once 
to  tho  scat  of  war  in  Mexico,  ho  was  in  time  to  participate 
at  Huamantla  aud  Atlixco;  subsequently  serving  in  gar- 
rison and  on  frontier  duty,  and  in  the  field  in  Florida 
against  the  hostile  Seminolcs,  until  1855,  when  ho  was 
jilaecd  on  duty  in  tho  Coast  Survey  otlicc  at  Washington, 
wliero  he  remained  until  Oct.,  I8G0,  from  which  latter  date 
he  was  on  leave  of  absence  to  Mar.,  18G1,  when  ho  resigned 
his  commission  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  native  State. 
On  tiio  secession  of  Virginia  lie  was  apjiointed  colonel  13th 
\'irginia  Vols.,  and  despatched  lo  Harper's  Ferry,  rejoining 
the  army  at  and  engaged  in  the  lirst  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
Promoted  to  be  brigadier-general,  he  was  distinguished  at 
tlic  battle  of  Williamsburg,  and  ailvanced  to  be  nnijor- 
gcncral.  In  the  succeeding  operations  on  the  Peninsula  ho 
bore  a  jjrominent  part,  and  gained  a  brilliant  reputation  as 
a  division  commander.  In  Aug.,  lSfi2,  liis  divigion  was 
added  to  .lackson's  force  in  Northern  ^'^irginia,  arriving  iu 
time  lo  render  important  aid  in  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Banks 
at  Cedar  iMountaIn  (Aug.,  1S02),  aud  in  the  suceceding 
battles  of  liull  Run  and  Cliaiililly.  In  the  following  month 
he  received  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  hurrying 
forward  arrived  with  !iis  command  at  .Antictam  at  the  crit- 
ical moment  when  he  was  most  needed.  At  Fredericksburg 
his  division  formed  the  right  of  .Liokson's  enmmaud,  whieh 
encountered  tb(!  vigorous  assault  ot'  Union  trooj>s  under 
Mea<lc,  and  which  wa^^  finally  repulsed  ;  at  Chanccilorsvilie, 
still  with  Jackson,  he  partieipated  in  the  famous  flank 
movement  which  broke  the  I-'ederal  lines,  and  on  tho  death 
of  Jackson  assumed  command  of  the  corps,  himself  being 
woinnled  soon  thereafter.  For  galluntry  on  this  ociMisiou 
ho  was  jironioted  to  ho  liontcnant-generul  and  placed  in 
command  of  onr  of  tiio  throe  corps  Pomi)owing  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  In  the  cumpaign  of  ISGI-(i5  he  was 
indeliitigiilde  in  his  exertions,  etuiiinanding  with  great 
ability  at  all  the  bloody  conflicts  from  the  Wilderness  to 
tho  final  assault  of  the  Confederate  lines  before  Petersburg, 
Apr,  2,  1805.  where  ho  displayed  the  greatest  bravery, 
meeting  his  dejith  by  a  rifle-slmt  while  engaged  in  recon- 
nnitering  at  Ihe  moment  it  was  decided  tiiat  Uiobmond 
couhl  no  longer  be  held.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

Ililt  (Bi;n.iamin  Harvkv),  b.  in  Jasper  co.,  Ga.,  Sept. 
14,  1S23,  of  Irish  descent  on  the  lather's  side,  and  of  Kng- 
lish  on  tho  mother's  sid<i;  giaduated  at  the  Stale  Univer- 
sity with  liigh  iionor  in  1844  ;  studied  law,  and  entered 
the  profussioa  at  La  Grange,  i'm.,  in  Aug.,  1845,  in  which 
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he  has  since  attained  great  eminence;  in  1851  was  elected 
a  mumbcr  oi'  tile  legislature  from  Tnmp  county  as  a  Union 
man;  in  ISiJ  was  Ueleated  for  Cougre.-;8  by  thu  Hon.  Hiram 
Warner  (in  this  race  he  was  supported  by  tlie  American  or 
"  Know-Nothing  "  party,  as  it  was  then  called,  though  he 
did  not  advocate  the  ritual  or  seeresy  of  the  organization, 
and  disavowed  membership  with  it);  in  ISOli  was  elector 
at  large  on  the  Fillmore  or  American  party  ticket,  and  by 
his  canvass  of  the  State  this  year  made  much  reputation 
as  an  orator  and  a  popular  speaker ;  in  ISoT  was  run  with- 
out success  by  the  same  party  as  their  candidate  for  the 
office  of  gove'rnor;  in  1SJ9  was  returned  to  the  State  sen- 
ate as  a  Union  man  :  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  State 
University  in  ISJo  ;  in  1S60  was  run  as  an  elector  for  the 
State  at  "large  on  the  Bcll-Evcrett  ticket ;  was  a  member 
of  the  secession  convention  of  Jan.,  ISGl ;  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  Union  until  the  convention  passed  a  reso- 
lution delaring  that  the  State  ought  to  secede;  he  then 
voted  fur  the  ordinance,  and  cast  his  fortunes  with  those 
of  all  other  citizens  of  the  State,  earnestly  resisting  coer- 
cion as  the  only  moans  of  avoiding  the  calamity  of  subju- 
gation. Ho  was  elected  to  the  provisional  Confederate 
Congress  that  met  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  Fcli.  -J,  Isdl  ; 
at  (he  fall  session  of  the  State  legislature  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  to  the  Confederate  Senate,  in  which  body  he 
served  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  arrested  at  his 
home.  La  (ir.aagc,  Ga.,  in  May,  1865,  and  confined  in  Fort 
La  Fayette,  New  York,  until  July  following,  when  ho  was 
released  on  parole.  In  1SC7  he  presided  over  the  conven- 
tion held  at  Macon,  Ga.,  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing 
the  Democratic  parly;  in  this  and  the  next  year{lS68)  ap- 
peared his  celebrated  Nolca  on  tlie  Sitiinlinii,  embodying 
arguments  of  great  power  against  the  reconstruction  polity 
of  Congress;  on  .luly  -1,  ISOS,  was  delivered  in  Atlanta  his 
famous  "Biish-.\rbur"  speech;  in  the  f;vll  of  1870  ho 
issued  an  AthlrciH  In  the  People  of  Gcorr/ia,  which  brought 
upon  him  severe  censure  from  many  quarters  jiroviously 
friendly  to  him;  he,  however,  is  understood  to  maintain 
that  it  was  but  a  step  in  advance  toward  that  position 
afterwards  taken  by  other  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party  throughout  the  Union,  known  as  the 
"  Xew  Departure,"  and  the  policy  of  which  culmin.ated  in 
the  nominations  made  and  the  platform  adopted  by  the 
national  conveution  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1872  at 
Baltimore.  Mr.  Hill  therefore  supported  the  ■' Greeley 
movement"  with  all  the  zeal  and  eloquence  he  could  com- 
mand. On  this  line  of  policy  he  competed  in  Jan.,  187.'!, 
for  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  which  was  to  become  vacant 
in  the  March  following  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
Hon.  Joshua  Hill.  There  were  two  other  candidates  for 
the  same  office.  One  of  these  was  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon, 
who,  though  he  had  supported  Mr.  Greeley  as  the  nominee 
of  his  party,  disapproved  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
"\e\T  Departure"  platform.  The  other  was  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  who  had  been  utterly  opposed  to  the  election 
of  Mr.  Greeley,  as  well  as  to  any  deiiarture  from  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Jcffcrsonian  Democracy.  In  this 
triangular  contest  Gen.  Gordon  bore  off  the  palm.  Mr. 
Hill's  :-peech  pending  the  canvass  on  this  occasion,  in  vin- 
dication of  his  course,  and  in  urging  the  Democracy  of 
Georgia  to  stand  by  the  policy  adoi)ted  at  Baltimore  in 
1872,  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  life.  He  is  still  (Mar., 
1875)  in  the  full  vigor  of  body  and  intellect,  and  his  friends 
look  forward  with  confident  expectation  to  his  acquiring 
much  higher  honors  .and  distinction  in  the  future  than  any 
yet  attained  in  his  past  career.  A.  H.  Stei>iii;xs. 

Hill  (Daniel  HAnvEY),  b.  in  South  Carolina  in  1821  ; 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  was  ap- 
pointed brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  July  1,  18-12; 
transferred  to  the  infantry  in  1847,  with  rank  of  first  lieu- 
tenant. Called  to  active  duty  in  the  field  in  the  war 
witli  Mexico,  he  served  with  distinction  from  Monterey  to 
the  iinal  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  winning  the  brevet 
of  captain  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  and 
that  of  major  for  Chapultepeo  ;  in  addition  to  which  he  was 
presented  by  his  native  .State  with  a  sword  of  honor.  In 
Feb.,  1810,  he  resigned  his  commission,  aipd  accepted  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  Washington  College,  Va.,  which  he 
filled  until  1854;  that  of  mathematics  and  engineering  in 
Davidson  College,  N.  C,  1S54-5U,  when  he  assumed  super- 
intendeney  of  the  North  Carolina  Military  Institute  at 
Charlote.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  be  at  once 
olTered  his  services  in  support  of  the  cause  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  as  colonel  1st  North  Carolina  Vols,  was  engaged 
at  (he  affair  of  Big  Bethel,  Va.,  June,  1861.  Speedily  pro- 
moted to  be  majnr-general,  he  commanded  a  division  dur- 
ing the  Seven  Days'  fight  on  the  Virginia  Peninsula,  re- 
maining in  command  of  the  ,Tames  on  the  departure  of  the 
mai,n  army  of  Gen.  Lee  for  Northern  Virginia,  but  rejoin- 
ing it  in  season  to  pa  rticipate  in  the  battles  of  South  Moun- 
tain and  Antietam,  where  he  led  his  division,  as  subsequently 


at  Fredericksburg.  Detached  for  a  period  during  1863  on 
duty  in  North  Carolina,  he  was  in  September  at  the  battle 
of  Chiekamauga,  Ga.,  and  in  18f)-4  at  Bermuda  Hundred, 
Va.  At  the  timeof  the  capitulation  of  the  armies  his  divis- 
ion was  among  the  command  of  Gen.  Johnston,  who  sur- 
rendered at  Durham  .Station.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
returned  to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  published  The  Field  and 
the  I'ttrm.  Among  his  works  published  prior  to  1861  are  Ele- 
ments of  Alffeheit,  Consideration  o/  the  Sermon  on  the  J/oiint, 
The  Crueijixion  of  Christ.  G.  C.  SlUMONS. 

Hill  (Isaac),  b.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Apr.  6,  1788; 
was  apprenticed  in  youth  to  a  printer  at  Amherst,  N.  II. 
In  ISUtI  he  became  editor  of  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot, 
which  was  long  one  of  the  ablest  Jeffersonian  or  Demo- 
cratic journals  in  the  country.  In  1S24  he  was  second 
comptroller  of  the  U.  S.  treasury  :  U.  S.  Senator  lS:!0-36  ; 
governor  of  New  Hampshire  1836-39,  and  afterwards  was 
U.  S.  sub-treasurer  at  Boston.  He  again  e<lited,  with  his 
sons,  the  Patriot  (1840-47),  and  for  fifteen  years  he  pub- 
lished The  Farmers  Monthlj   Visitor.      D.  Mar.  22,  1851. 

Hill  (John  He.nrv).  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  Sept.  1 1, 17M1,  in  New 
York  City  ;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  ;  became  a  min- 
ister of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ;  has  now  (1875) 
been  ,a  missionary  at  Athens,  Greece,  for  forty-five  years, 
and  for  thirty  years  chaplain  to  the  British  legation  in 
G  recce. 

Hill  (.losnrA).  b.  in  Abbeville  district,  S.  C,  in  1812; 
removed  to  Georgia  early  in  life:  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  ;  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Georgia 
from  1857  to  ISGl.when  he  resigned  his  seat  after  the  con- 
vention of  bis  State  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  in 
.Ian.  of  that  year,  though  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  that 
measure.  During  the  war  he  took  no  part  on  either  side, 
except  that  he  allowed  his  friends  to  run  him  for  governor 
of  the  State  in  1863.  After  the  war  he  was  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  called  in  pursuance  of  the 
proclamation  of  Pres.  Johnson,  and  which  met  in  Nov., 
18G5.  Ho  took  a  prominent  and  leading  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  body,  and  was  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  U.  S.  Senator  before  the  legislature  of  1866.  Upon  his 
failure  of  election  on  that  occasion,  he  left  the  State  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Washington  City.  In  1868,  after 
another  constitution  was  formed  and  another  legislature 
was  elected  under  the  rcconslruction  acts  of  Congress,  ho 
was  chosen  U.  S.  Senator  for  the  term  which  expired  upon 
Mar.  4,  1873.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Hill  (Rowland),  an  eccentric  divine,  b.  at  Hawkstonc, 
England,  Aug.  13,  1744;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  St. 
John's,  Cambridge  ;  became  a  Calvinistic  Jlethodist ;  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  though  six  bishops  refused 
his  ordination  on  account  of  his  Methodistic  opinions;  be- 
came an  itinerant,  and  in  1773  became  rector  of  Kingston, 
Somerset ;  minister  of  the  Surrey  chapel,  London,  1782- 
1,S33  ;  and  was  remarkable  for  wit,  eloquence,  and  success 
as  a  preacher.  D.  in  London  Apr.  11.  1833.  He  was  a 
con  of  Sir  Kiehard  Hill.  Bart. — His  brother.  Sir  Kichabd 
(1733-1808),  was  also  an  active  and  successful  Calvinistio 
Jlethodist  preacher. 

Hill  (Ri)Wi.axd),Viscoust,  nephew  ofthe  great  preacher, 
b.  at  Prees.  Shropshire,  Aug.  11.  1772;  entered  the  army 
in  1790  ;  served  with  the  greatest  distinction  in  most  of  the 
battles  against  Napoleon  in  which  the  British  partieip;vfed 
from  Toulon  to  Waterloo  ;  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1814;  took  the  chief  command  in  1828,  and  became  a  vis- 
count in  1842.  D.  near  Shrewsbury  Dec.  10,  1842.  Hill 
was  called  the  "right  arm  of  Wellington,"  and  was  the 
most  popular  general  in  the  British  army. 

Hill  (Sir  Rowland),  K.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  h.  at 
Kidderminster  in  Oct.,  1795  ;  entered  the  British  civil  ser- 
vice in  1835,  and  in  1837  brought  forward  in  a  pamphlet  a 
plan  for  uniform  penny  postage,  which  was  adopted  in 
1840;  was  chiefly  employed  in  postal  and  railway  affairs, 
and  was  the  recipient  of  abundant  honors  and  pensions, 
the  result  of  his  labors  for  postal  reform.     D.  Aug.  27, 1879. 

Hill  (Thomas),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Unitarian  minister  and 
m.athematieitin,  b.  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  7,  1818. 
His  parents  were  poor,  but  the  boy's  thirst  for  knowledge 
overcame  .all  difiSoulties  ;  he  entered  Harvard  College  in  the 
class  of  1843  ;  gave  two  years  to  the  study  of  theology  ; 
was  settled  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  1845  ;  was  made  president 
of  Antioch  College  1859;  of  Harvard  College  1862;  resigned 
in  1868  on  account  of  ill-health;  retired  to  Walthain;  ac- 
companied Agassiz  on  the  expedition  to  South  .America  ; 
accepted  on  his  return  a  call  to  Portland,  Me.,  where  he  still 
preaches  (1875).  His  mathematical  genius  showed  itselt 
early,  and  distinguished  him  in  college.  As  a  mathe- 
matician he  might  have  reached  eminence  had  he  not  pre- 
'  ferred  the  office  of  a  Christian  minister  to  any  scientific 
I  position.     Mr.   Hill   is  a  man   of  remarkable   intellectual 
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power,  and  of  singular  simpIicUy  and  devoutness  of  heart, 
and  iiis  :imbition  is  to  make  science  tributary  to  faith,  lie 
has  published  a  volume  of  poems  (Cambridge,  1843),  an 
elementary  treatise  on  arithmetic  ( IMt  J),  Oeomvtry  and 
Faith  (181U  and  1871),  a  Irealise  on  curves  (ISaO),  Firat 
LcHHOUH  in  Uetjinctrtf  (IS.k)),  Lii»nil  Ednration  (18i»6),  Tlic 
True  Order  of  Studies,  Jeaua  the  /u't.rprcter  o/  Xnture  (1869), 
The  Natural  Sources  of  Theoloi^y  (l87f>),  being  five  articles 
reprinted  from  the  Dihfiofhrca  Sacra,  Mr.  Hili's  ilistinution 
is  as  a  mathematician;  his  special  distinction  is  as  a  dis- 
coverer in  the  laws  of  curves.  U.  B.  FitoriUNGHAM. 

Hil'la,or  Ilil'lah,  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  IJaj^rlad,  on  the  ICuphrates,  wliieh  here  is  460  feet 
broad  and  crossed  by  a  floating  bridge.  It  has  manufac- 
tories of  silks,  tanneries,  dyeing  establishments,  and  largo 
bazaars.     It  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  Babylon.     Pop.  GOOU. 

Hiriard  ((Ii:or«b  Stili.man),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Machias, 
Me.,  Sept.  22,  180S,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1S2S. 
He  taught  for  a  time  in  the  Uouud  Hill  School,  Northamp- 
ton, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  IS.'i.'i  at  Boston  In 
I8IJ.1  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Christian  Hcfjistrr 
(Unitarian ),  ainl  was  afterwards  coiineeled  editorially  with 
thc./*(n'N^  antl  the  Boston  Courin-.  lie  took  a  high  position 
at  the  bar.  and  published  Six  Muuthn  in  ftah/  (1853),  Life 
if  a.  H.  MvClrllan  {18(i4),  Fu/itirnl  Dntifft  of  the  Educated 
Cl'tuMcs,  and  educational  works,  etc.     1).  Jan.  21,  1879. 

Hiricar,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  0.     Pop.  931. 

Uil'liCl,  TUB  GitEAT  or  THE  Elder  {/fozukcn  OV  Hanna- 
ken),  b.  at  Babylon  about  75  B.  c,  or,  as  others  say,  110 
B.  c;  became  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Jewish  rabbis, 
eminent  alike  for  wisdom,  holiness,  and  learning;  went 
about  3G  B.  c.  to  Jerusalem,  and  worked  with  his  hands 
for  his  living,  at  the  same  period  attending  the  lectures  of 
the  i»rincipai  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim,  of  wiiich,  about  MU 
B.  c,  he  be(!anic  president,  retaining  that  exalted  position 
till  his  death,  ID  A.  d.  lie  became  the  founder  of  the 
*'  school  of  llillcl,"  which  numl)ercd  thousands  of  adherent?, 
while  Shammai,  vicc-prusidout  of  the  Sanhedrim,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  rival  "school  of  Shammai."  Tho  two 
schools  disputed  mainly  about  q^uestiuiis  of  the  law  and 
discipline  in  sacred  things;  Hillel's,  which  was  the  more 
liberal  party,  fiually  becoming  the  dominant  one. — IIillel 
TUB  Yousci^n,  a  dcscundant  of  the  foregoing,  became  pres- 
idcQt  of  the  Sanhedrim  and  liead  of  tho  school  of  Tiberias, 
as  some  say  in  258  a.  n.,  dying  in  320;  or,  as  others  say, 
was  chosen  president  330  a.  n.,  and  d.  before  400.  Dis- 
tinguished as  the  great  reformer  of  tho  Jewish  calendar. 

Ilill'grove,  post-v.  of  Washington  fp.,  Darko  co.,  0. 
Pup.  117. 

lliU'house  (James),  LL.D..  b.  at  Montville,  Conn., 
Oct.  21,  1751:  graduated  at  Yale  in  1773.  His  father, 
William,  who  d.  in  1816,  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  ]783-8r),  and  forty  years  a  juilgo  in  Connecticut. 
Dr.  Ilillhouso  was  a  lawyer,  s.-rved  against  Tryon  in  tho 
Kevoliition,  was  a  member  of  Congress  !7'.H-'.U,  U.S. Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  1701-1810,  antl  ludd  many  offices 
of  trust  and  honor.     D.  at  New  Haven  Dec.  2 '.J,  1832. 

Ilillhouse  (James  Arutvri\M),  a  poet,  son  of  James 
Hillhouse.  b.  at  Xew  Haven.  Conn.,  Sept.  26,  1789,  and 
gradiiateii  at  Yale  in  IHOS;  became  a  merchant  in  New 
York,  and  In  1822  married  and  retired  from  business.  His 
princijjal  poems  were  The  Jndifimnt  (1812),  /'trn/'s  Mtthtjua 
(IS20),  and  ITndud  (1825).  His  collected  works  in  2  vols. 
ap])c»red  in  ls;i9.     D.  at  New  Haven  Jan.  1,  1811. 

Ilil'liard,  post-v.  of  Nttrwieh  tp.,  Franklin  co..  0.,  on 
the  Columbus  Chicago  and  Indianapolis  Central  U.  K.,  9 
miles  N.  \V.  of  Columbus.     Pup.  282. 

Ililliard  (Henry  Wasiiin(;tov).  b.  In  Cumberland  eo., 
N.  C.,  Aug.  8,  18(18;  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
logo  in  Columbia  in  1826  ;  soon  after  he  moved  to  Athens. 
Ga.,  where  in  1829  he  was  adniittcl  to  the  l)ar;  in  1831 
was  elected  to  a  professtirship  in  llie  Alabama  University 
at  Tuscaloosa,  whit^h  position  he  filled  with  distinction  for 
three  years;  then  resigning,  ho  resuuwcl  the  practice  of  law 
at  Montj;omory  in  that  State,  which  ho  ])ursued  with  ardor 
and  flistinguishcd  success.  Ih?  was  a  member  of  the  Hur- 
risburg  Wliig  Convention  in  1810,  nnd  zealously  supported 
the  nomination  of  Harrison,  though  Mr.  Clay  was  tho  man 
of  his  choice  for  the  Presi<lency  at  that  time.  Ho  was  a 
member  of  tho  Stale  loRislalure  in  1838.  and  was  a  Presi- 
denfial  elector  on  the  Wbij,'  ticket  in  IHKt.  In  1842  he 
was  appointed  by  Pres.  Tyb^r  minifter  to  Uolgium.  and 
afterwariis  was  a  member  r)!'  Congress  trorn  Alaliama  from 
1815  to  1851,  when  he  declined  being  njxain  a  candidate. 
Ho  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Compromise  measures  of 
1850.  In  1856  he  was  a  candidate  on  Ihr  Fillmore  electoral 
ticket  of  Alabama,  and  also  on  the  Bell  I'!\ -irtf  tieket  in 
1800.  He  opposed  secession  in  1861  with  all  his  might, 
bat  after  tho  convenliou  of  Alabama  pa8.<icd  their  ordi- 


nance of  secession  he  espoused  the  cause  of  his  State  with 
firmness  and  decision.  He  accepted  from  Pres.  Davis  tho 
appointment  of  commissioner  to  Tennessee,  and  met  with 
signal  success  in  the  objects  of  Ills  mission.  He  also  accept- 
ed the  commission  of  brigadii^r-general  in  the  provisional 
army  of  the  Confederate  States.  After  the  war  he  returned 
to  (Jcorgia,  when  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  first  at 
Augusta,  and  then  at  Atlanta,  where  ho  now  (Mar.,  1S75) 
resides.  Mr.  Jlilliard  has  thr<uigh  life  evinced  (juitc  as 
much  fondness  for  letters  as  for  b-gal  or  political  distinc- 
tion ;  has  been  a  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal 
Church,  South.  A  volume  of  his  spceehes  was  published 
in  1855.  and  since  the  war  he  has  eontributeil  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  country  a  work  entitled  I>c  Vunt-,  a  Story  of 
Plebeians  and  Patridane*     U.  S.  Minister  to  Brazil  1877. 

A.  II.  Stechens. 

Ilil'liardsville,  post-tp.,  Henry  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1867. 

IliHs  (Ai.EKKD  Kimball),  M.  D.,  b.  Oct.  23,  1840,  at 
Hudson,  N.  H.  ;  studied  in  tho  Massachusetts  Medical  Col- 
lege and  tho  llahncmaun  College,  Philadelphia;  took  his 
medical  degree  1870;  professor  of  materia  me<)ica  in  New 
I'ork  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women  since  1871  ; 
surgeon  to  New  Y'ork  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  Author  of 
professional  ]iapers. 

HiHs  (Right  Rev.  Georgk),  D.  D.,  Protestant  Episco- 
pal bisho])  of  Rritish  Columbia,  b.  in  England  in  1817,  a 
son  of  Rear-admiral  Hills,  was  educated  at  Durham  Uni- 
versity; received  several  Church  preferments,  and  in  1859 
was  consecrated  lord  bishop  of  British  Columbia,  having 
his  see-house  at  New  Westminster. 

Hills  (Geohgr  Morgan),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  10,  LS25  ;  at  the  age  of  fourteen  removed  with  his  pa- 
rents to  Now  Y'ork;  graduated  with  honors  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Hartford,  Conn.,  1817  ;  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop 
De  Lanccy,  and  took  charge  of  Grace  church.  Lyons,  N.  Y*. 
Tho  next  year  he  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood  by  tho 
same  prelate,  ancl  in  1853  was  called  to  Trinity  church, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  This  he  resigned  in  1857  to  accept  tho 
rectorship  of  St.  Paul's  church,  Syracuse.  In  1862  ho 
was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
in  New  York,  and  was  placed  by  that  corporation  im  the 
committee  for  the  examination  of  students.  In  1S65  he 
was  selected  as  one  of  four  clergymen  to  represent  tho 
division  of  Western  New  York  in  the  General  Convention. 
In  1867,  in  atldition  to  the  care  of  his  parish,  he  inaugu- 
rated a  very  successful  mission  among  the  Onondaga  In- 
dians. At  the  organization  of  the  diocese  of  Central  New 
York  in  Nov.,  1S68,  he  was  chosen  president  of  its  stand- 
ing committee.  On  Aug.  3,  1870,  ho  was  called  to  tho  rec- 
torship of  St.  Mary's  church,  Burlington,  N.  J..and  entered 
upon  its  duties  Se])t.  4.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  ho 
was  appointe-l  an  examining  chaplain  of  the  diocese  of  New 
Jersey,  and  on  the  24th  of  Nov.  following  lecturer  on  hom- 
iletics  and  jtastoral  theology  in  the  divinity  department  of 
Burlington  College.  On  July  13,  1871,  he  received  tho  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  his  ofma  lualer. 
In  1873  lie  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  in 
1S74  was  elected  sub-dean  of  the  house  of  convocation  of 
that  body.  In  Sept.,  1874,  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
convocation  of  Burlington,  liaving  previously  served  as 
treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  same.  Among  his  publica- 
tions those  nu)st  known  arc  77;c  Wise  Masttr-ISuHder,  a 
sermon  commem<initivo  of  Bishop  Dc  Lanccy;  A  Step 
between  Vh  and  Jhath  ;  .4  Mother  in  hrucl  :  The  lircovd  if 
the  Pant  an  luerniixv  for  the  Future;  an  IHatorieal  Sketch 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Syracuse;  and  JHntaricitl  Records 
uf  the  Churrh  in  liurlintjttni,  N.  J. 

Ilills'horo',  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1803. 

IliHshoro',  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  522. 

IIillshoi'0%  jiost-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Montgomery  co., 
HI.,  Ill)  miles  N.  K.  of  St.  Louis,  on  tho  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis  R.  R.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  good  agricultural 
district;  has  8  churches,  2  banks,  and  2  weekly  news- 
papers.    Pop.  of  tp.  3117. 

E.  J.  C.  Ai.EXAStiEK.  En.  '•  Hillsjioho'  Dkmocrat."   / 

IliUshoro',  a  v.  of  Henry  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  95. 

Ilillshoro',  post-v,  of  Louisa  co.,  la.     Pop.  16. 

llillsl>or(>%  ].ost-v.  of  Fleming  co.,  Ky.,  9  miles  S.  S. 
E.  of   rbMnn->burg.      Pop.   1161. 

]linsl»oro%  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Orange  co.,  N.  C,  40 
miles  W.  of  Raleigh,  on  the  North  Carolina  R.  R.  The 
country  in  the  vicinity  is  hilly  and  broken,  olimate  salubri- 
ous. rter)ntains  6  eliurches.  2  amdi-mies.  1  newspaper,  and 
4  tobacco-faetories.    Pop.  of   v.  MUl ;  id'  tp.  3621. 

.1.  D.  C,\Mi;itoN,  Kn.  "  IliLL.snoito'  Rkioutveii." 

]fillsboro\  pnst-v..cap.  of  Highland  eo.,  (>..  60  miles 
E.  of  Cincinnati,  on  (he  Marietia  and  Cincinnati  R.  R.  It 
has  2  female  iiiBtitutes,  4  oburohcs,  4  banks,  2  nowapapers. 
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scale  and  agricultural  works,  planing-mills,  flouring-mills, 
a  hotels.  Pop.  2818.  J.  C.  Spbixgeii,  Ed.  "  G.42ette. 
Hillsboro',  tp.  of  Marion  co..  S.  C.  Pop.  I.SIS. 
Hillsboro',  post-v.,  cap.  of  Hill  co..  Tck.,  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  picturesque  and  well-watered  valley.  It  has 
a  good  academy,  1  flour  and  grist  mill,  and  1  weekly  news- 
paper.    Pop.  313. 

L.  J.  Stijrgis,  En.  "  Hill  Co.  Expositob. 
Hillsboro',  post-v.of  Loudoun  co.,  Va.     Pop.  246. 
Hillsboro',  post-tp.  of  Vernon  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  9S5. 
Ilills'borough,  port  of  entry  of  Albert  co.,  X.  B.,  on 
Petitcodiac  River,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  exports  large 
quantities  of  gvpsum  and  gas-coal  (albertite)  to  the  b.  b. 
It  has  several  handsome  public  buildings.    Pop.  about  900; 
of  sub-district,  '2V\)o. 

Hillsborough,  countv  of  Florida,  bounded  on  the  W. 
bv  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico.  Land  area,  1830  square  miles. 
It  includes  Tampa  Bay.  a  broad  inlet,  which  turnishes  a 
splendid  harbor  for  vessels  of  nineteen  feet  draught,  llio 
county  is  generally  level,  partly  sandy,  partly  rich  marl 
hammock-land,  and  partly  marsh.  Cotton  is  the  staple 
crop.     Cap.  Tampa.     Pop.  3216. 

Hillsborough,  county  of  New  Hampshire,  bordering 
on  .Massachusetts.  Area,  900  square  miles.  The  surfacj 
is  hillv.  It  principally  lies  on  the  M'.  side  of  the  Morn- 
mack  River.  The  soil  is  mainly  fertile.  Cattle,  wool,  and 
grain  arc  staple  products.  The  cities  of  Manchester  and 
Nashua,  with  many  smaller  towns,  arc  extensively  engaged 
in  manufacturing.  Lumber,  cotton,  woollen,  wooden  and 
metallic  goods,  furniture,  coopera!;e,  harness,  and  many 
other  wares  are  manufactured.  The  county  is  traversed 
by  several  railroads.  Caps.  Amherst,  Manchester,  and 
Nashua.     Pop.  64,238. 

Hillsborough,  post-v.  of  Scott  co..  Miss.,  6  miles  N. 
of  Forest. 

Hillsborough,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Mo.,  40 
miles  S.  of  St.  Louis.  It  has  a  good  school,  2  churohos,  3 
hotels,  1  newspaper,  and  the  usual  mechanical  shops. 
Principal  occupations,  farming,  mining,  and  fruit-growing. 
Pop.  about  400.         R.  W.  .AIcMullin,  Ed.  "  Democrat." 

Hillsborough,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Hillsborough  co., 
N.  H.,  situated  in  the  Contoocook  Valley.  It  has  a  bank,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  a  hotel,  10  stores,  2  large  woollen-mills, 
and  bedstead  and  shovel-handle  shops.  Pop.  of  tp.  IJOj. 
Wm.  M.  Sargext,  Prop.  "Hillsboro'  Messenger." 
Hillsborough,  tp.  of  Somerset  co.,  N.  J.,  embracing 
several  villages.      Pop.  3443. 

Hillsborough,  post-v..  cap.  of  Washington  co..  Or.,  17 
miles  W.  of  Portland,  and  on  the  Oregon  Central  R.  R. 

Hillsborough  River,  in  Volusia  co.,  Fla.,  is  a  salt- 
water lagoon  continuous  with  Halifax  River,  and  extend- 
ing 30  uTiles  S.  of  Mosqviito  Inlet.  It  abounds  in  fish  and 
oylters,  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  strip  of  land  from 
half  a  mile  to  5  miles  wide.  It  is  shallow,  though  navi- 
gable for  small  boats,  but  its  navigation  is  obstructed  by 
mangroves,  coral,  sand,  etc.  Its  W.  bank  is  a  range  of 
oyster-shells.  From  its  head  to  Indian  River  a  short  and 
shallow  canal  has  been  dug.  This  channel  was  once  called 
Mosquito  South  Lagoon,  and  (  with  Halifax  River)  it  is  still 
known  as  Mosquito  River.  It  averages  a  mile  in  width  — 
Another  Hillsboro'  River  flows  into  Tampa  Bay,  and  a  third 
into  the  Atlantic,  directly  at  Hillsborough  Inlet.      . 

Hills'dale,  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Colorado,  formed 
in  l'>74.  .\rea,  1400  square  miles.  It  contains  important 
gold-mines.     Cap.  San  Ju.an. 

Hillstlale,  county  of  Michigan,  bordering  on  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  .\rea,  570  square  miles.  It  is  undulating,  fer- 
tile.and  well  timbered.  It  has  quarries  of  good  sandstone. 
Grain,  cattle,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  Lumber,  car- 
riages, etc.  are  manufactured.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Michii'an  Southern  and  the  Detroit  Hillsdale  and  Indiana 
R.  Rs?    Cap.  Hillsdale.     Pop.  31,084. 

Hillsdale,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Hillsdale  co..  Mich., 
on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and  the  Detroit 
Hillsdale  and  Indiana  R.  Rs.,  6S  miles  W.  of  Toledo  and 
177  E.  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  seat  of  Hillsdale  College,  and 
has  6  churches,  several  schools,  3  weekly  newspapers,  2  na- 
tional banks.  3  hotels,  a  chair  factory,  2  steam  flour-mills, 
and  2  foundries  and  machine-shops.  Pop.  of  city,  3518; 
of  tp.  502.  H.  B.  RowLsos,  Ed.  "  Stand.vrd." 

Hillsdale,  tp.  of  Winona  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  417. 
Hillsdale,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  New  York  and  Harlem  R.  R.,  110  miles  N.  of  New 
York.     Pop.  2083. 

Hillsdale  College  was  founded  as  Michigan  Central 
College  at  Spring  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  consequence  of  a  vote 
(1S44)  of   the  Michigan  yearly  meeting  of   the  Freewill 


Baptist  denomination.  The  college  was  chartered  in  1845 
by  the  legislature,  rechartered  and  removed  to  Hillsdale, 
Mich.,  in  1855.  It  now  has  departments  for  the  classical 
course,  for  theology,  science,  music,  and  art.  besides  two 
prepar.atory  departments.  A  portion  of  the  principal  col- 
lege building  was  burned  in  1874,  and  a  new  building  has 
been  since  erected.  Both  sexes  are  educated  in  this  insti- 
tution, in  which  there  are  7  professors  and  14  other  instruc- 
tors, the  greater  number  of  students  thus  far  being  in  the 
preparatory  departments.  The  college  has  a  capital  of 
more  than'S200,000. 

Hill's  Grove,  post-tp.  of  Sullivan  CO.,  Pa.     Pop.  249. 
Hills'ville,  post-v.  of  Carroll  co.,  Va.,  situated  on  tho 
Blue   Ridge,   13   miles   E.  of  New  River.     It  has   1   news- 
paper, 1  church,  2  hotels,  and  4  stores.     Pop.  2BS. 

CiiAS.  C.  Harryman.  Ed.  "News." 
Hill  Top,  tp.  of  Charles  CO.,  Md.  It  constitutes  a 
peninsula  iu  the  river  Potomac.  Pop.  4040. 
HiU'town,  tp.  of  Bucks  co..  Pa.  Pop.  2869. 
Hill'yer  (.Jixirsl.  b.  in  Wilkes  co.,  Ga.,  Apr.  23, 1807; 
graduated  at  the  State  University  in  182S ;  studied  law 
while  in  the  university,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  imme- 
diately after  his  graduation.  In  1834  was  elected  by  the 
legislature  solicitor-general  of  the  western  judicial  circuit 
of'his  State;  was  elevated  to  the  bench  in  1841,  where  he 
served  several  years ;  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Georgia  from  1851  to  1855  ;  in  1857  was  appointed  solicitor 
of  the  r.  S.  treasury,  which  position  he  held  until  Georgia 
passed  her  ordinance  of  secession  in  1801.  He  then  re- 
signed and  returned  home,  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
law,  to  which  (Mar.,  1875)  he  is  still  devoted. 

A.  H.  Stephens. 

Hill'yer  (William  Silliman),  b.  at  Henderson,  Ky., 
Apr.  2.  1831  ;  graduated  in  1847  at  Anderson  College,  Ind., 
with  honors,  and  became  a  brilliant  and  successful  lawyer 
and  p.-)litician  of  New  Albany,  Ind.  In  1855  he  removed 
to  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  a  warm  friend  of  V.  S.  Grant, 
afterwards  President  of  the  U.  S.  In  1861  he  served  for  a 
time  as  a  private  in  a  volunteer  organization  under  F.  P. 
Blair,  Jr.,  and  then  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law.  In  1863  he  served  on  Gen. 
Grant's  staff  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  but  after 
tho  Vicksburg  chmpaign  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health, 
and  returned  to  New  York.  D.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  July 
12.  1374. 

Hi'lo,  an  important  seaport  of  Hawaii,  and  the  second 
town  in  size  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  has  a  spacious 
and  commodious  harbor.     Pop.  4220. 

Hil'son's,  tp.  of  Henry  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  774. 
Hil'ton,  Ip.  of  Iowa  co.,  la.  Pop.  563. 
Hilton  Head,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Beaufort  co.,  S.  C. 
It  is  on  Hilton  Head  Island,  and  has  on  the  N.  the  Port 
Royal  entrance,  which  constitutes  a  noble  harbor.  It  was 
fortified  by  the  Confederates,  and  taken  by  the  U.  S.  naval 
forces  Nov.  7,  1S61.     Pop.  3073. 

Hil'versum,  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  North  Hol- 
land, is  beautifully  situated,  and  has  manufactures  of  car- 
pets and  horse-cloths.     Pop.  6294. 

Himala'ya  ("the  abode  of  snow"),  the  highest  and 
most  m.ajestic  system  of  mountains  on  our  globe,  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  high  table-land  of  Thibet  on  the  N. 
and  the  "low.  alluvial  plain  of  Hindost-.in.  around  the  Gan- 
ges and  Brahmapootra,  on  the  S..  and  stretches  iu  a  curved 
line  1 500  miles  long,  and  at  some  points  350  miles  broad,  from 
Hin'doo-Koosh  to  Assam,  from  U.n.  73°  to  Ion.  98°  E.  l-o 
the  S  towards  the  plain  of  the  Ganges.  Himalaya  stands 
almost  perpendicular,  from  4000  to  5000  feet  iiigh,  like  a 
wall  from  which  the  mighty  rivers  formed  by  the  melting 
of  the  snow  burst  forth  with  tremendous  violence,  splitting 
the  granite  masses  and  forming  long,  winding,  but  narrow 
chasms  To  the  N.  the  mountains  slope  more  gently  towards 
the  plateau  of  Thibet.  The  Himalaya  consists  of  several 
ranges  with  a  direction  p.arallel  to  each  other,  anu  enclosing 
fertile  and  well-cultivated  valleys,  some  of  which  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  places  on  earth  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  val- 
leys of  Cashmere,  Xepaul,  and  Bootau.  The  central  range  is 
the  highest,  averaging  from  16,000  t..  20,000  feet,  and  lorty- 
five  p'eaks  are  known  to  rise  above  23,000  feet.  Mount 
Everest,  the  highest  mountain  on  our  globe,  is,  according  to 
Col.  Wauch.  29,002  feet  high;  Kanchinjinga,  28,156  ;  Dha- 
walagiri,  25,826;  Nanda  Devi,  25,749;  and  bhuraalan, 
■"S  9''9  The  line  of  perpetual  snow  descends  to  16,200  feet 
on' the'  southern  side  of  the  range,  but  only  to  17,400  feet 
on  the  northern— a  singularity  which  probably  can  be  ex- 
plained from  the  peculiarly  dry  atmosphere  of  the  plateau 
of  Thibet.  Glaciers  abound,  and  at  some  places  they  aro 
known  to  descend  from  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow  to 
about  12,000  feet.     At  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  the  heat 
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varies  from  100°  to  37°  :  at  7000  feet,  from  80°  to  26°  ;  at 
12,UO0  feet,  the  thcrmoiueter  fulls  during  the  nights  of  Sep- 
tember below  zero.  Hut  ivhcat  can  be  grown  at  an  elevation 
of  l:i,OOU  feet,  and  up  to  the  heightof  JOOU  feet  the  vegeta- 
tion still  retains  a  tropical  character  ;  the  tea-plant  has  been 
introduced,  and  can  bo  cultivated  on  the  southern  side  up  to 
a  height  of  5000  feci,  but  it  .succeeds  best  at  an  elevation 
of  20110  to  aOOO  feet.  The  passes  of  the  Himalaya  are  few 
and  e.itremely  difficult.  Ibi-(iatnin,  leading  into  Guhrwal, 
is  the  highest  known  pass.  20,467  feet;  the  highest  pass 
used  for  traffic  is  I'arany,  18,500  feet  above  the  sea.  With 
respect  to  their  geological  structure,  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains consist  of  granite  and  gneiss,  which  form  the  loftiest 
peaks,  and  against  which  strata  of  the  Silurian  period 
rest.  Mines  of  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  lead  exist,  but  are 
not  worked  with  energy,  and  seem  not  to  be  of  importance. 
The  (loraof  the  Himalaya  is  peculiarly  rich  and  interesting. 
Hi'mcra,  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the 
northern  coast,  was  founded  in  the  seventh  century  before 
Christ  by  a  colony  from  Zancle,  and  was  deslroyecl  in  408 
B.  c.  by  the  C'arthagini.ans  under  Hannibal.  The  first  time 
the  Carthaginians  invaded  Sicily  (in  4S0)  they  were  utterly 
defeated,  and  their  commander,  llainilcar,  fell  in  the  battle 
at  Iliniora.  The  second  time  they  were  victorious,  and 
Hannibal,  the  gnandson  of  Hamilcar,  after  taking  llimer.a, 
put  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  death  and  razed  the  city 
to  the  ground. 

Himc'rius,  a  celebrated  Greek  sophist  of  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ  (probably  from  315  to  .386),  b.  at  Prusa 
in  liithynia;  studied  at  Athens;  travelled,  and  settlcil 
finally  at  Athens  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  For  some  time 
he  lived  in  Antioeh  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Julian, 
who  fully  appreciated  him.  Of  his  orations,  twenty-four 
have  come  down  to  us  complete,  and  have  been  edited  by 
AVernsdorf  ((liJttingcn,  1700).  We  have  fragments  of  cloven 
others,  and  e,\tracls  by  Photius  of  thirty-six.  His  style  is, 
as  that  of  his  time,  obscure,  ovcrl.aden  wilh  figurative  ex- 
pressions, and  aff'ected,  but  he  enjoyed  a  groat  reputation 
in  his  time.  Among  his  disciples  was  Gregory  Nazianzen. 
He  was.  like  Lihanius,  a  pagan,  but  he  speaks  with  modera- 
tion, and  sometimes  even  with  kindness,  of  the  Christians. 
Hiinil'co,  or  Hamilcar,  is  a  name  of  common  oc- 
currence in  the  history  of  Carthago.  Pliny  mentions  ono 
Himilco,  a  Carthaginian,  who  made  a  voyage  of  discov- 
ery along  the  western  coast  of  Europe  at  the  same  timo 
th;it  Hanno  explored  the  western  coast  of  Africa;  but 
Himilco's  voyage  is  stated  to  have  been  stopped  by  the 
absence  of  wind  and  by  the  sea  being  loaded  with  seaweed. 
— Both  in  the  first  and  third  Punic  wars  there  were  noted 
Carthaginian  generals  of  this  name,  but  the  most  famous 
was  that  Himilco,  the  son  of  Hanno,  who  in  40C  B.  c. 
commanded  the  Carthaginian  expedition  against  Sicily, 
together  with  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Gisco.  The  expedi- 
tion was  very  successful,  and  the  whole  western  part  of  tho 
island  was  conquered.  In  397,  however,  Dionysius,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  renewed  the  war.  Himilco  again  commanded 
the  Carthaginian  force,  and  was  very  successful  in  tho 
beginning,  but  while  ho  besieged  tho  city  of  .Syracuse  a 
pestilence  broke  out  in  his  camp.  lu  tliis  emergency 
Dionysius  attacked  and  defeated  liira,  and  Himilco  now 
made  an  infamous  cajiitulation,  jiaying  .301)  talents  in 
order  to  be  jiermitlcd  to  depart  unmolested  with  all  his 
nati\c  Carthaginians,  while  lie  left  his  allies  and  the  iner- 
ccniiry  troojjs  to  the  mercy  of  iJionysius.  Having  returned 
to  Cartilage,  the  popular  odium  which  he  incurred  pressed 
so  heavily  on  him  that  he  committed  suicide. 

Ilimynrit'ic  Lan'(;iiu|;c,  a  SoTnitio  language  for- 
merly spuken  in  .Sijiith-wcstcrn  .Vr.ibia  by  the  Himyariteri 
(or  iloinorites),  a  people  of  whoso  history  comparatively 
little  is  knr>wn.  A  modern  Himyaritio  king«lom  was  de- 
stroyed 525  A.  I),  by  the  Ktliiopians,  who  compelled  tho 
people  to  abandon  Christianity.  Himyaritic  inscriptions 
of  gri'at  but  uncertain  ago  have  long  been  known  to  exist, 
but  have  not  been  deciphcrcil  until  a  ijuitc  recent  date. 
The  modern  ICkhili  Arabic  is  regarded  as  a  representative 
of  tho  old  llimyaritic. 

Hinck'ley,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Leicester. 
It  has  a  fine  (iothie  church  an<l  stunc  manufactures  of 
htfsiery.      Pop.  0002  ;  with  surroundings,  b082. 

Hinckley,  post-tp.  of  Pine  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  255. 
Hinckley,  post-tp.  of  I\Iedina  co.,  0.  Pop.  872. 
Ilincks  (EnWAKi)),  D.  I).,  b.  at  Cork,  Ireland,  Aug., 
1702:  .studied  under  his  father,  nebr<'W  professor  at  Bel- 
fast; graduated  with  lninors  1812  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  received  a  fellowship  ;  took  Anglican  or<lors,  and 
became  rector  of  Ardlrea,  and  in  I82ti  rector  of  Killylcagh, 
Irehiinl,  where  he  d.  Dee.  3,  I.SOO.  Though  living  in  a  r<i- 
mote  country  parish,  and  jtossessed  of  but  small  means,  he 
became  tuie  of  the   first  and   ablest   rcst<jrers  of  tho  lost 


knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
Ho  discovered  the  key  to  the  Assyrian  numeral  system, 
and  his  papers  On  Asti/rian  Verba  (1855-50)  contain  the 
first  successful  attempts  at  an  Assyrian  grammar.  Among 
his  writings  are  valued  )iapcrs  on  Egyptian  MSS.,  aod 
some  polemical  and  other  works. 

Hincks  (Sir  Francis),  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.,  b.  at  Cork, 
Ireland,  in  1806,  a  sou  of  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Hincks,  a  learned 
Presbyterian  divine  of  Belfast,  and  brother  of  Rev.  Edward 
Hincks  ( 1702-lSOt)).  the  .\ssyrian  archicologist.  Sir  Krancis 
became  a  merchant,  and  in  1S32  settled  at  Toronto,  Canada, 
where  he  became  a  prominent  editor  and  politician  :  finance 
minister  of  Upper  Canada  1S42-43  and  1848-54;  prime 
minister  in  1851;  governor  of  the  AVindward  Islands  I.S53~ 
62,  of  British  Guiana  1802-09  ;  finance  minister  of  Canada 
1809-73.     lie  was  knighted  in  1869. 

Hind,  tho  female  of  tho  red  deer  or  Stag  (which  see) 
of  Europe. 

Hind  (.John  Rt:ssKLi,),  b.  at  Nottingham,  England,  May 
12,  1823,  the  son  of  a  manufacturer  of  laces  ;  became  inter- 
ested in  astronomy  in  childhood;  became  an  assistant  to  a 
civil  engineer,  and  went  in  1840  to  London  ;  found  employ- 
ment in  Greenwich  Observatory,  and  in  1813  was  for  three 
months  eni])loycd  in  Ireland  upon  the  task  of  exactly  de- 
termining the  longitude  of  Valcntia  ;  entered  Mr.  Bishop's 
observatory,  Regent's  Park,  1844.  Here  he  discovered 
(1847-54)  ten  new  asteroids,  and  made  many  other  even 
more  important  observations;  became  foreign  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  1847;  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  tho  French  Institute  1850;  is  superintendent  of  the 
A'tnttical  Afmanac,  which  under  his  direction  has  attained 
unsurpassed  excellence  both  for  astronomical  and  nautical 
jturposcs.  Among  his  works  are  Tlie  Solar  tSj/ttcm  (1840), 
Ittmtrnlcil  Loudon  Astronomy  (1853),  Elements  of  Algebra 
(1855),  and  treatises  on  comets. 

Hin'dersin,  von  (Gi-stav  EDUARD),b.  July  18,1804, 
at  Wernigerode,  Prussian  Saxony;  entered  the  artillery 
as  a  volunteer  in  1820 ;  distinguished  himself  by  his  cjuick 
apprehension,  indefatigable  application,  and  eminent  busi- 
ness capacity,  and  was  attached  to  the  staff  as  first  lieu- 
tenant in  1841.  In  1846  he  became  major,  and  was  ap- 
jiointed  director  of  the  topogra]ihical  department.  In  the 
campaign  of  1849  against  the  insurgents  of  Baden  he  hud 
the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoner  while  reconnoitring 
from  a  belfry,  but  was  liberated  after  the  capitulation  (ji 
Ilastadt.  In  1854  he  received  the  command  of  the  2d 
brigade  of  artillery,  in  1858  that  of  the  3d,  and  in  ISGl  the 
position  of  inspector-general.  Shortly  before  the  assault 
on  tho  Diippcl  intrenchmcnts  in  Sleswiek,  during  the  war 
against  Denmark,  he  was  called  to  the  head-quarters  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  appointed  leader  of  the  artil- 
lery attack;  after  the  victory  he  was  ennobled  and  received 
tho  title  of  a  general  of  infantry.  In  the  war  against  Franco 
(1870-71)  ho  followed  the  royal  head-quarters  as  com- 
mander of  the  artillery,  and  took  a  very  siclive  part  in  the 
siege  of  Paris.  D.  at  Berlin  June  25,  1872,  of  heart  dis- 
ease, lie  did  much  for  tho  improvement  of  the  Prussian 
artillery,  and  introduced  tho  breech- loading  gun.  But  ho 
was  nevertheless  not  popular;  ho  was  vehement  and 
haughty.  A.  NiicMANN. 

Iliud'lcy,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
has  extensive  e')ttt>n  manufactures  antl  large  coal-mines  in 
its  \ieiuily.      P*q'.  with  surroundings,  23,706. 

Hin'doo-Koo$h',Hindu-Kusli,or  Indian  Can- 
casus,  a  mountain-range  in  Central  Asia,  extending  from 
Ion.  08°  to  Ion.  75°  E.,  and  forming  the  bouiulary  between 
Afghanislan  and  Toorkestan.  At  its  eastern  extremity  it 
is  connected  with  the  Himalaya,  wliieli  it  resembles  in  many 
of  its  features,  I  hough  it  is  lower  and  destitute  of  forests.  Its 
highest  ]ioirit  is  Hindoo-Koh,  20.000  feet  high. 

Hindustan.     Sec  India,  by  R.  C.  Caldwkll. 

Hinds,  county  of  W.  Central  Mississippi.  .\rca,  9.10 
square  miles.  Its  surface  is  pleasantly  diversified  and  well 
limbcreil,  and  its  soil  very  fertile.  Corn  and  cotton  are  sta- 
iilo  crops.  The  county  is  crossed  by  the  Vieksburg  and 
Meridian  and  the  New  Orleans  Jackson  and  Great  Northern 
il.  Us.     Cap.  Jackson.     Pop.  30,488. 

Hinds  (S.VMri:i.).  D.D.,  born  in  Barbadocs  179.1;  grad- 
uated in  1815  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford:  became  vice- 
president  of  Albion  Hall,  Oxford,  and  principal  of  Cod- 
rington  College,  Barbadocs ;  was  vicar  of  Vanlley,  Hauls, 
1.834-43;  prebendary  and  rector  of  Castlenoek,  Dublin, 
1813;  chaplain  to  ."irohbishop  Whately;  chaplain  to  Iho 
lord  lieuteiiunl  of  Ireland  ISKl  18;  dean  of  Carlisle  1818; 
bishop  of  Norwich  1819-57,  whiii  he  resigned.  D.  Feb.  7. 
1872.  Author  of  a  Iliilori/  ••(  t'Urittinititx)  (1829  >'±'S,  a 
treatise  on  logic.  .S'.jiiii.(«  iiml  Sarrril  I'ocmH,  The  Three 
TcmplvH   of   the.   One   True  God    (,'im(ni«(ri/   (1830),  /ui/liril- 

(I'un  and  Autlwritj  of  Scriplurt  (1831),  A'criplura  aii(<  *A« 
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Authorized  Versfmi  (1853),  etc.  His  Hlatorij  nf  Chriatian- 
ity,  origin-ally  jjulilishcd  in  the  Eitci/r/opirdta  M<--tropolitana, 
has  gone  through  many  editions. 

Hindu  Philosophy.  The  primitive  religion  of  the 
Himlu  branch  of  the  Aryan  race  seems  to  have  been  mon- 
otheistic, but  as  it  is  exliihited  in  the  hymns  of  the  Vedas 
it  is  a  pure  nature-worship,  its  praises  and  its  offerings 
being  devoted  to  the  various  phenomena  of  nature  and 
their  deified  personifications.  Such  a  religion  was  suited 
only  to  a  people  in  a  primitive  state.  As  the  Hindu  race 
advanced  in  knowledge,  men  bcgiin  to  "  look  through  na- 
ture up  to  nature's  God."  .and  to  seek  "  if  haply  they  might 
feel  after  Him  and  iind  Him."  This  was  an  inquiry  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  the  subtle  and  analytical  Hindu  intellect, 
and 'it  resulted  in  the  formation  of  six  distinct  schools  of  j 
philosophy.  All  the  six  sysiems  .are  supposed  to  start 
from  the  Vedas,  and  are  all  recognized  as  orthodox.  But  , 
the  simple  Vedic  hymns  afforded  but  scant  material  for  I 
metaphysical  investigation,  and  were  soon  left  far  behind,  j 
The  philosophical  dogmas  have  only  a  very  slight  basis  in 
the  Vedas,  and  rest  almost  exclusively  upon  the  deductions 
of  pure  reasoning.  The  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the 
origin  of  the  uuiversc,  the  mysteries  of  life,  intelligence, 
and  future  existence,  are  the  great  subjects  to  which  philos- 
ophy .addresses  its  speculations.  Though  widely  differing 
in  their  developments,  all  the  schools  recognize  one  funda- 
mental maxim,  ci-  nilillo  nihil  f I — "from  nothing  comes 
njthing."  All  also  have  one  final  object,  the  attainment 
of  mnhli,  or  deliverance,  the  emancipation  of  the  soul  from 
future  birth  and  existence,  and  its  absorption  into  the  Su- 
premo Soul  of  the  universe. 

The  names  of  the  six  schools,  or  dartaiiaa,  are  NijAija, 
Vaiscihika,  Sdnkhi/a,  Yoqa,  Pirca  Mlmuima,  and  Vttara 
Mlmansa  or  Yedfuita.  But  certiiin  points  of  resemblance 
bring  the  six  into  association  in  three  pairs,  called  Xi/Ca/n, 
Sthik^a,  and  Vcdanta. 

I.  (1)  jVi/<iy«,  founded  by  the  sage  Gautama.  Theword 
Nii'tija  means  "propriety  or  fitness,"  and  was  adopted  be- 
cau33  the  author's  primary  object  was  to  find  the  ■proper 
method  of  arriving  at  truth  and  of  arranging  the  arguments. 
It  is  hence  called  the  "  logical  school."  The  founder  held 
the  HeiiHalioim  to  be  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  and  set 
himself  to  inquire  into  their  nature  and  functions.  So  his 
sjhool  is  also  known  as  the  "  sensational."  (2)  Vaisesliika. 
— This  was  founded  by  Kanida,  and  is  called  the  "  atomic 
School."  Its  method  is  gener.ally  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Ny'tija,  though  it  is  not  so  precise  and  compi-ehensive.  It 
pnshcs  the  sensation  theory  farther  into  an  investigation 
of  the  objects  of  sense,  biit  its  distinctive  doctrine  is  the 
existence  of  a  transient  world  composed  of  aggregations  of 
eternal  atoms.  Both  divisions  recognize  a  Supreme  Being. 
To  the  Western  World  the  Nyiya  is  especially  interesting, 
as  the  only  logical  system  which  is  not  distinctly  traceable 
to  the  teachings  of  Aristotle. 

II.  (1)  Si'iiihlii/a,  with  which  is  classed  the  Yoga,  the 
former  being  atheistical,  the  latter  thcistical.    The  Sankhya 
was  founded   by  the  sago  Kapila,  and  received  its  name 
Siiid-hi/a  (•'numeral")  from  its  discriminative  tendencies. 
The  first  principle  it  asserts  is  the  necessity  of  true  and 
perfect  knowledge.     It  defines  the  nature  of  evidence,  and 
the  principles  of  which  a  knowledge  is  attainable.     First 
among  the  latter  is  nature,  "  the  universal  material  cause." 
Matter  it  declares  to  be  eternal,  and  so  far  it  may  bo  con- 
sidered materialistic,  but  it  recognizes  also  an  intellectual 
power  with  affections,  sentiments,  and  faculties.     It  admits 
the  existence  of  separate  souls,  and  admits  that  "intellect 
is  exercised  in  the  evolution  of  matter,  or,  in  other  words, 
in  the  work  of  creation,  but  it  denies  the  existence  of  any 
Supreme  Being,  either  material  or  spiritual,  by  whose  voli- 
tiitn   the  universe  was  produced."     The  doctrines  of  this 
school  are  set  forth  in  the.S'rfu/.-/*J/a  KArilca,  translated  with 
a  gloss  and  commentary  by  Colebrooke  and  H.  H.  Wilson. 
{2)    Yo(ja,  founded  by  P.atanjali,  and  sometimes  called  after 
him  Pitnnjahi.     This  pursues  the  same  method  and  holds 
most  of  the  doctrines  of  the  SAnhluja,  but  it  asserts  not 
only  the  existence  of  separate  individual  souk-,  but  of  one 
all-pervading  Spirit,  unaffected  by  the  influences  to  which 
other  souls  are  subject,  the  Supreme  Ruler,  God.      The 
followers  of  the  Sankhya  devote  themselves  to  contempla- 
tion and  to  abstruse  reasonings  upon  the  naturo  of  mind 
and  matter.     The  Yorjn  insists  iii)on  the  necessity  of  devo- 
tion, and  prescribes  the  exercises  and  disciplineto  be  prac- 
tised.    The  disciples  of  both  these  schools  are  called  Yoijis 
(or  Joijit).  but  the  Sankhya  yoiji  sits  in  calm  meditation, 
while  the  yoij!  of  the  Yoga  school  practises  all  kinds  of 
austerities  and  bodily  torments  as  acts  of  devotion. 

III.  Ycddnta. — Tliis  includes  the  rfirva-Mlmi'insii,  found- 
ed by  .Jaimini,  and  the  Vltara-Mimi'nis&,  attributed  to  Vyusa. 
The  Purra,  or  prior  Miindnii6,  started  with  the  express  ob- 
ject of  aiding  the  interpretation  of  the  Vedas,  and  its  most 
distinctive  dogma  is  the  eternity  of  the  Word,  meaning  the 


Vedas.  The  Vttnrn,  or  later  Mlm&nt/i,  is  the  more  import- 
ant, and  it  is  to  this  that  the  term  I'ciM/iM  especially  ap- 
plies. This  professes  to  be  founded  on  the  Vedas,  and 
cites  texts  as  authorities,  but  its  conclusions  are  worked 
out  by  pure  reason.  It  teaches  that  "  God  is  the  omnis- 
cient and  omnipotent  cause  of  the  existence,  continuance, 
and  dissolution  of  the  universe.  Creation  is  an  act  of  His 
tpiH  ;  He  is  both  the  efficient  and  the  material  cause  of  the 
world,"  and  in  the  end  all  things  are  resolved  into  Him. 

The  time  when  these  systems  of  philosophy  sprang  up 
is,  as  is  usual  in  all  matters  of  Hindu  chronology,  very  un- 
certain. The  Uftfira-Miinunaa,  or  Vedinta,  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  latest,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  es- 
pecially directed  against  the  teachings  of  the  Buddhists. 
This  would  bring  it  within  three  or  four  centuries  b.  c.  The 
other  schools  are  to  all  .appearance  older,  but  reasons  have 
been  urged  for  placing  them  all  after  the  rise  of  Buddhism. 
If  this  be  the  correct  view,  the  date  of  the  Vcdanta  must 
be  brought  down  later.  This  is  a  question  of  some  interest, 
for  the  later  the  rise  of  these  schools  the  greater  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  having  been  evoked  by  the  teachings  of 
the  Greek  philosophers.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  the  highest  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  expresses  his  decided  opinion  that 
"  the  Hindus  were  the  teachers,  not  the  learners." 

The  principal  authorities  are  Colebrooke's  essays  in  the 
Trnnsiiclioiia  of  the  Royid  Asiatic  Socictij,  subsequently  pub- 
lished separately  in  2  vols. ;  Birdoyuea  on  Hindu  Philosophy, 
by  the  Rev.  K.  M.  Baneiuea  (Calcutta,  ISBO);  Bc/uliilion 
of  Hindu  Philoaophi/.  by  Pundit  Nehemiah  Nilkauth 
Sastri,  translated  by  Dr.  Hall  (Calcutta,  1862) ;  Balla.v- 
TYNe's  Eaani/a  (various).  JoHX  DowsoN. 

Hindu  Religion.     The  origin  of  the  Hindu  religion 
is  veiled  in   the  mists  of  a  remote  .antiquity.     When  the 
old  Aryans  crossed  the  Indus  in  their  emigration  from  Irdn 
or  Central  Asia,  they  carried  with  them  certain  hymns  which 
were    probably   even   then    committed   to  writing.     These 
hymns  were  afterwards  increased  in  number,  for  there  are 
allusions  in   some  hymns  to  the  new  land  in  which  their 
authors  had  settled.     The  language  in  wliich  the  hymns 
are  composed  is  the  oldest  known   form  of  Sanscrit,  and 
centuries  prob.ably  passed  before  these  scattered  composi- 
tions were  collected  and  arranged  in  the  books  called  Vedaa. 
The  date  of  these  compositions  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
uncertainty,  and  the  best  opinions  arc  based  upon  deduc- 
tive reasoning  from  uncertain  premises.     The  date  which 
has  received   perhaps  the  greatest  approval  is  1400  B.  c. 
The  hymns  have  a  strong  mythic  character  about  them. 
They  are  addressed  to  the  elements  and  powers  of  naturo 
personified — to   fire,   to    the   wind,   to   the   firmament,   the 
moon,  and  other  objects.    Those  addressed  to  the  dawn  .are 
peculiarly  interesting  from  their  mythical  significance.    No 
one  of  the  divinities  has  any  recognized  superiority  over 
the  others,  but  the  differences  in  the  numbers  of  the  hymns 
addressed  to  the  individu.al   deities   show  that  they  were 
held  in  v.arious  degrees  of  dread  and  reverence.    There  are 
glimpses  in  some  of  the  hymns  of  a  high  and  spiritual  con- 
ception of  the  Deity,  or  direct  mystical  allusions  to  one 
superior  Being,  from  whom  all  the  rest  emanate:  and  texts 
are  found  which  speak  more  or  less  explicitly  of  "One  Su- 
preme Spirit,  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  whose  work  is  the 
universe."     But  the  general  character  of  the  hymns  does 
not  rise  above  earthly  objects.     Protection  from  the  ele- 
ments, from  sickness,   and  from  enemies,  aspirations  for 
the  favors  of  nature,  for  increase  of  children  and  of  cattle, 
are  their  main  topics.     Various  rites  and  ceremonies  are 
provided  for  and  enforced,  and  very  frequent  reference  is 
m.ade  to  the  fermented  juice  of  the  xamn  plant  {Aaelepiaa 
aei'rfn),  a  beverage  in  high  favor  among  mortals,  and  there- 
fore presented  as  an   acceptable  off'ering  to  the  superior 
powers.     In  course  of  time  the  scattered  hymns  were  col- 
lected and  arranged  in  hooks  by  a  sage  who  is  known  as 
Vvllsa"the  compiler."    The  Vedas  as  they  are  now  known, 
and  have  been  known  for  ages,  are  four  in  number,  named 
Pin,  Yajnr.  S/lma,  and  Ailiorra.     The  Pitj  is  the  most  im- 
port.ant  and  original.     The  second  and  third  Vedas  consist 
principally  of  hymns  from  the  ftii/  adapted  to  special  pur- 
poses.    Those  of   the  Yajnr   are  intended   for   sacrificial, 
those  of  the  Silma  for  choral  uses.     The  Alharrn,  or  fourth 
Veda,  is  of  later  date,  .and  its  contents  are  more  original 
and  diverse    than    those   of   the   second  and  third.     The 
hymns  of  the  Vedas  recognize  a  priestly  class  and  a  reg.al 
class,  which  are  evidently  the  beginnings  of  the  flnilimni, 
and  K.-holri,/n  castes  of  later  days.     The  great  body  of  the 
people  was  'called  ria.  a  word  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
panded into  Vrtiai/n.  and  used  as  the  name  of  the  third  or 
mercantile  and  agricultural  caste.     The  fourth  or  servile 
caste,  called  Si'idra,  seems  to  have  had  no  recognized  exist- 
ence in  those  days.     In  the  later  portion  of  the  /?/';;,  and  in 
the  more  modern  Alliarrn  rrda.  there  are  references  to  a 
future  state,  and  an  abode  of  bliss  is  promised  after  death 
to  the  victorious. 


The  difFerence  between  the  religion  of  the  Vedas  and 
modern  Hinduism  i;-  very  wide — so  wide  indeed  that  the 
two  religion;*  have  liltle  or  nothing  in  conuuon  beyond  the 
Vedic  texts  nnd  formulas  which  still  renuiiii  in  u.se.  "The 
groat  feature  of  ditt'erencc,"  snys  II.  II.  Wilson,  "is  the 
total  absence  oC  the  divinities,  both  nnmiim  and  uuiniim, 
who  have  for  ages  engaged,  and,  to  a  great  degree,  en- 
grossed, the  adoration  of  the  Hindus.  We  have  no  indiea- 
tions  of  a  Tria-1.  tlie  ercative,  preserving,  and  de.stroying 
power;  IJrahnia  doi\s  not  appear  as  a  deity,  arul  Vishnu, 
although  named,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Vishnu 
of  the  Puranas ;  no  allusion  occurs  to  his!  at'iiltirn  or  incar- 
nations. As  a  divinity  Siva  is  not  named  ;  nor  is  bis  typo, 
the  LiiKj'iw,  ever  ailverted  to.  Durga  and  her  triumphs,  and 
K.-tlf.  'whom  the  hluod  r)!'  man  delights  a  thousand  years,' 
have  no  place  whatever  in  the  hymns  of  the  Vcdas."  The 
doctrine  of  transmigration  seems  to  he  entirely  unnoticed 
in  the  Vedic  hymns;  and  the  rite  of  ntiti,  the  burning  of 
widows  with  the  corpses  of  their  liusbands,  although  known 
to  tireek  writers  30U  years  before  Christ,  and  said  to  bo  a 
Vedic  institution,  proves  upon  examination  to  have  no 
better  authority  than  a  misfpioted  verse.  Some  portion 
of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Vedas  still  survives  in  the  domes- 
tic observances  of  the  Briihmans  and  in  their  obsequial 
offerings.  It  is  inciimltent  on  every  houscliolder  to  make 
offerings  of  cakes  and  other  viands  to  his  own  ancestors, 
and  to  the  collective  /'itria  or  Patrea  of  the  human  race. 
Every  br/ikinitu  alsn,  on  a]iproaching  maturity  and  being 
invested  with  the  sacred  thread,  is  taught  the  celebrated 
verse  called  the  d'ai/itfr! :  "  Lot  us  meditate  on  the  adorable 
light  of  the  Sun  (or  Divine  Ruler) :  may  it  guide  our  in- 
tellects !"  This  may  be  the  only  verso  of  tho  Veda  he  may 
ever  learn,  but  this  he  must  repeat  in  all  his  devotions. 

The  hymns  collc-tivcly.  tho  whole  metrical  part  of  the 
Veda,  is  called  Mmi/rn,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  an- 
other part  written  in  prnso  and  called  IJrdhmana.  There 
are  several  works  bearing  this  title.  They  are  of  later 
date,  but  they  are  held  to  he  part  and  parcel  of  tho  Vctla, 
and  of  equal  authority  with  the  Mantra.  Tlio  Jir/ifimauas 
have  been  compared  to  tho  Talmud,  and  though  "gleams 
of  beautiful  thouglit  occasionally  break  out"  in  them,  their 
contents  arc  in  genera!  woarisumo.  They  enter  info  long 
details  about  ceremonies,  and  of  tho  origin  and  meaning  of 
various  rites,  and  they  illustrate  them  with  curious  legends, 
both  human  and  divine.  The  four  castes  are  distinctly 
named  in  tho  Jirt'thinunax,  ami  one  of  them  indicates,  rather 
than  lays  down,  the  doctrine  of  transmigration. 

Next  in  order  come  the  writings  called  Armiynka^  and 
Ufmninfidfla.  These  are  works  of  a  far  higher  character, 
and  give  clear  evidence  of  a  vigorous  intellectual  life  in- 
teresting itself  in  questions  about  life  and  eternity.  They 
aro  the  beginnings  of  Ilinclu  philosophy,  and  cast  aside 
matters  of  rites  and  ccreinnny  to  deal  with  aljstract  ques- 
tions ftucl  make  "guesses  at  truth." 

Second  only  to  the  Veda  in  importance  is  the  Code  of 
Menu,  which  is  also  a  pre-Christian  production.  This  { 
shows  a  considerable  aiivani-e  in  tho  clrvclo])nu'nt  of  the  j 
Hindu  system.  A  future  state  of  roward  and  punishment 
is  clearly  rocognizecl,  and  tho  doctrine  uf  transmigration  is 
distinctly  enunciated.  No  one  of  the  three  great  gods  of 
modern  times  was  known  to  the  Veda,  bu*  .Menu  recognizes 
Mrahmfl,  the  Creator.  Hut  iJrahma  is  not  tho  One  Supreni'^ 
lJ['ing.  the  Soul  f)f  tho  universe,  hut  merely  the  creative 
energy;  and  after  tho  world  whieh  ho  has  ])roducod  has 
cnrlured  for  long  ages,  the  Divine  energy  is  withilrawn  and 
Hrahmi  himself  rclurns  to  the  Supreme  nssi-nco  from  which 
he  emanated.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  mention  is  made  by 
Menu  of  the  burning  of  widows;  and  us  Im  prescribes  the 
kind  of  life  that  widows  were  to  lead,  tho  inference  to  bo 
drawn  is,  that  the  ])ractice  was  unknown  t<»  him.  Yet,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  the  eu«tom  was  well  known  to  Greek 
authors  ,''00  years  ii.  r.  Hut  the  most  remarkable  feature 
in  Menu  is  tho  full  development  of  the  caste  system.  Not 
only  are  the  four  great  castes  recognized,  but  the  "mixed 
castes"  also  have  come  into  being  through  the  intercourse 
of  c'ouples  belonging  to  dill'erent  castes.  Most  stringent 
rules  aro  laid  down  tor  the  separation  and  guidance  of  all 
tho  castes,  the  chief  and  leading  object  throughout  being 
the  elevation  of  tho  lirafnium  and  the  di-gradation  of  tho 
others.  The  hr6fimnn,  according  to  Menu,  is  tho  chief  of 
all  createrl  beings;  kings  are  inferior  to  him,  and  must 
slinw  him  respect  ;  his  person  and  pnipr-rty  lue  gimrded  by 
the  severest  laws  in  this  world,  and  by  denunciati(»nH  of 
tremendous  pnnishments  in  the  next.  l!ut  {\n^  hi/ihman'H 
life  wns  nottn  be  on<:  of  luxury  ancl  case:  all  his  days  wore 
to  be  spent  in  study,  devotion,  and  austerity,  in  acquiring 
and  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  holy  booke,  in  perform- 
ing the  duties  and  ecremonirs  they  enjoin,  an<l  in  so  mor- 
tifying the  tlesh  that  it  might  cease  to  care  for  tho  tilings 
of  this  world,  and  rise  nearer  and  nearer  to  asNiniiliitiun 
and  unity  with  tho  Urout  Soul  of  the  universe.     The  Ard/t- 


mhh'b  life  was  divided  into  four  portions  or  stages.  The 
first  portion  he  was  to  spend  as  a  /iralntmrh^iri,  or  Rtudent, 
in  strict  service  and  obedience  to  his  religious  superior  un- 
til his  investiture  with  the  sacred  cord  about  the  age  of  six- 
teen. Next  he  was  to  marry  and  become  (2)  a  (fiihaHtha, 
or  houscliolder  and  hea<l  of  a  family.  During  this  stag© 
he  was  to  be  diligent  in  studying  and  teaching  the  Veda, 
to  officiate  at  sacrifices,  to  receive  alms  and  bestow  alms. 
But  the  grand  object  of  marriage  was  to  obtain  male  otT- 
spring,  and  so  provide  fur  tho  obsequial  offerings  to  hiiu- 
seli"  alter  death,  and  to  his  ancestors  and  the  general  ]>ro- 
geuitors  of  mankind.  These  duties  accomplished,  he  was 
to  proceed  to  the  next  etage,  {',\)  the  Winaprastha,  or  dweller 
in  the  woods,  whose  duty  it  was  to  divest  himself  of  all 
fleshly  luxuries  and  comforts,  to  despise  all  trials  of  heat 
and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  to  live  upon  the  coarsest  fare,  and 
to  mortify  the  body  in  every  way  as  a  clog  and  burden  to 
tho  soul.  Lastly,  ho  was  to  become  (4)  the  Sutiui//iil^  or 
mendicant,  when,  freed  from  all  earthly  attachments  and 
religious  observances,  his  only  duty  was  to  abstract  his 
mind  from  material  objects,  and  to  strive  after  that  perfect 
cquauiniity,  that  complete  indifference  to  everything  mun- 
dane, which  is  the  nearest  approach  in  this  world  to  tho 
all-pervading  S])irit  which  rules  it.  Such  was  the  high 
ideal  of  the  lifo  of  a  brahman — an  ideal  which  few  sought 
to  realize,  even  in  tho  days  when  the  ordinance  was  young, 
and  of  which  the  mere  uamo  and  shadow  only  now  remain. 

In  tho  days  of  tho  Upani»hads  (ho  duty  of  studying  and 
teaching  the  A'eda  had  been  shared  by  the  second  Qfiste, 
but  now  it  was  restricted  exclusively  to  tho  brahraans;  tho 
law  was  either  derived  directly  or  deduced  from  tho  same 
writings,  so  tho  brahman  was  tho  judge  and  tho  exponent 
of  tho  law.  Government  and  administration  were  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  so  tho  brdhman  was  tho  king's 
counsellor  and  guide,  tho  chief  director  and  administrator 
in  all  ])olitical  transactions.  Fighting  was  the  more  ospc- 
cial  duty  of  tho  l-Hliatriija,  but,  as  will  ho  presently  Focn, 
flic  brahman  took  a  prominent  part  even  in  this.  Tho 
Codo  declares  that  "  the  world  an<l  all  that  aro  in  it  are 
his;"  the  world  was  made  for  tho  hralunan  ;  it  was  fur  him 
to  rulo  and  guide  it.  Others  might  act  as  instruments,  hut 
ho  was  tho  director  and  controller. 

Tho  Kshatrii/a,  or  military  class,  were  charged  with  tho 
duties  of  government  and  war.  They  were  entitled  to 
honor  and  obedience,  but  were  far  inferior  to  the  brilhman. 
The  sacerdotal  class  required  tho  protection  of  tho  ruler 
and  warrior;  the  soldier  needed  tho  advico  and  guidanco 
of  tho  sago  and  lawyer.  The  two  classes  were  mutually 
dejicndent  on  each  other,  but  the  ono  contributed  mental 
and  spiritual  influence,  tho  other  jihysieal  power,  and  tho 
former  asserted  and  maintained  its  aseendrney. 

Tho  business  of  the  Vuixifit,  or  third  class,  was  to  carry 
on  trado  and  agriculture,  to  perlbrm  sacrifices  through  tho 
brdhmans,  nnd  to  bcst<jw  alms. 

Tho  Siidnt  was  tho  fourth  or  servile  caste,  and  its  whole 
duty  was  service  of  tho  others,  especially  the  brahman. 
Ingenuity  almost  exhausted  itself  in  the  effort  to  describe 
file  utter  vileness  of  the  sfidra,  a  being  so  base  that  a 
brfihman  could  not  receive  a  gift  from  him,  nnd  even  in 
tho  extremity  of  hunger  could  accept  nothing  more  than  a 
little  dry  grain.  Hut  tliC  degradation  of  the  sd'lra  was 
only  religious.  Though  ho  was  to  per\  e,  he  was  not  a  slave  ; 
he  could  choose  his  own  nuister,  and  was  entitled  to  pay- 
ment, lie  could  accumulate  wealth  and  acquire  projicrty, 
anil  he  often  became  rich  and  siunetimes  rose  (o  power. 

Tho  "mixed  castes"  are  fully  recognized  by  Menu: 
their  soi-ial  status  is  declared,  as  well  as  the  course  of  lifo 
to  which  their  degraded  birth  had  called  (hem. 

In  the  present  day  it  is  asserted  by  the  brahmans — and 
with  mueli  ajiparcnt  reason — tliat  they  alone  of  the  four 
castes  remain  unchanged  and  unmixed.  The  r^tjjiyitH  claim  to 
be  tlie  representatives  of  the  k>halriyas,  and  there  are  other 
castes  who  assert  themselves  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
vaisyas  and  srtilrns,  but  it  is  diflicult  for  them  t<»  prove  the 
purity  of  their  descent.  The  brJihuiaiis  themselves  have 
Inoken  up  into  tlivisions  and  snbdivisituis  without  end,  and 
(he  higher  classes  Imld  the  lower  divi>ions  in  the  utmost 
scorn.  The  mixed  castes  have  naturally  greatly  increased, 
nnd  the  general  tendency  is  to  still  lurllier  multiply  thom 
by  all  kinds  of  iirtilieial  and  arbitrary  distinctions. 

The  two  great  poems  linrntiifnuit  \\n>\  Mnht'thhiiruta  aro 
supposed  to  have  been  written  a  little  before  the  Christian 
era.  They  depict  the  heroic  age.  and  (hose  deified  heroes 
come  upon  the  scene  who  oi-copv  so  prominent  a  position 
in  modiTii  Hinduism.  The  /nwHOf/'Mifr  celebrates  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  hi-ro  Kama  in  i  lb-,  liog  the  citnipiesl  of  tho  S. 
of  Iiiclia  and  Ceylon.  He  wu-  ii  br;ihman.and  in  the  poem 
appears  as  a  nierr  mortal  her",  l-ut  he  ha-<  since  been  raised 
to  (he  ilignity  of  tin  incarnatmn  tif  Vishnu.  Tho  MahA- 
b/iiinifit  records  the  wars  betwoii  two  rival  families  for  tho 
Bovorcignty  uf  a  state  whoso  capital  stood  near  tho  alto  of 
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modern  Delhi.  In  this  war,  Krishna,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  took  a  leading  part.  Like 
Kama,  ho  was  brahman,  but  even  in  the  poem  he  has  many 
of  the  attributes  of  divinity,  and  is  more  of  a  god  than  a 
mortal.  lie  it  is  who  is  represented  as  reciting  the  Jihn- 
fffivad-f/ltti,  the  "  Divine  Sonj^."  a  philosophical  poem  of 
great  elevation  of  thought  and  beauty  of  language. 

From  the  epic  poems  to  tlic  Pnrdnaa  is  a  wide  interval, 
full  of  important  changes.  There  are  many  works  bearing 
this  name,  but  the  recognized  purunas  arc  eighteen  in  num- 
ber, anil  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  between  the 
eighth  and  fourteenth  centuries  of  ourera.  In  these  works 
the  Hindu  religion  receives  its  full  development.  Brahma 
the  Creator,  Vishnu  the  Preserver,  and  Siva  the  Destroyer 
(or  rather  Regenerator)  are  acknow^Iedgcd  as  the  three 
great  divinities  constituting  the  Triad.  The  first  of  the 
Purunas  is  the  liruhma-pun'ina ;  the  others  are  devoted, 
some  to  the  exaltation  of  Vishnu  in  one  or  other  of  his 
many  forms,  and  some  to  the  honor  of  Siva  and  his  em- 
blem, the  lingnni.  It  is  doubtful  if  BrahmA  was  ever  an 
object  of  worship,  for  even  the  Brahmi-purdna  does  no 
more  than  indicate  a  local  worship  of  him  at  one  j)Iace  near 
Ajmfr.  Vishnu  the  Preserver  was  then,  as  now.  the  most 
popular  deity,  under  one  or  other  of  his  aiatais  or  incar- 
nations. The  avatdrs  were  ten:  (1)  Matsi/n,  the  Fish,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  recover  the  Vedas,  which  had  been 
lost  in  a  general  deluge.  (2)  Kiirama,  the  Tortois?.  This 
is  connected  with  one  of  the  wildest  legends  of  Hindu 
mythology.  The  deluge  had  destroyed  thirteen  precious 
things,  among  which  was  the  nmritn  or  water  of  immor- 
tality ;  Vishnu  converted  himself  into  a  tortoise,  and  sus- 
tained the  mountain  Mandara  on  his  back  while  the  gods 
churned  the  ocean  with  it  till  they  recovered  the  lost  treas- 
ures. (;i)  Vardhi.  the  Boar.  (4)  Xnyashihi,  the  Man- 
lion.  (.'»)  Vdman't,  the  dwarf  named  Bali,  (fi,  7,  8)  The 
three  Kdmas — Parasu-riima,  Ritma  or  Rima-chandra,  and 
Bala-ntraa.  (9)  Buddha.  (10)  Kalki,  the  White  Horse, 
which  will  appear  hereafter  to  destroy  the  world  and  re- 
store piffity.  For  Bala-rama  S3me  substitute  Krishna,  but 
Krishna  has  attained  to  such  honor  that  he  is  held  to  be 
Vishnu  himself,  not  simply  an  incarnation.  A  foreshad- 
owing of  one  of  these  incarnations  appears  in  the  Veda. 
The  sun  is  represpnted  mythically  as  taking  three  steps — 
his  rising,  cnhnination,  and  setting.  Bali  the  dwarf  is 
represented  as  having  begged  three  steps  of  land  from  a 
tyrant,  and  then  to  have  strode  over  the  whole  world. 
Vishnu  in  his  abstract  form  receives  little  or  no  adoration. 
Rdma  and  Krishna,  the  deified  heroes,  are  the  great  ob- 
jects of  worship.  Both  were  mortals,  and  arc  represented 
as  dying,  one  by  suicide,  the  other  by  accident,  Ptdma, 
the  hero  of  the  liiiin/ii/anfi,  is  the  especial  deity  of  the  men- 
dicant sects.  His  name  is  used  as  a  salutation  and  bene- 
diction by  all  classes,  and  the  constant  repetition  of  it  is  a 
religious  exercise  of  great  merit.  Krishna,  the  hero  of  the 
MahubkArrita,  enjoys  unbounded  popularity,  particularly 
as  Gopi^la.  the  youthful  cowherd.  He  was  of  royal  race, 
but  was  hidden  among  the  cowherds  from  a  tyrant  who 
sought  his  life.  His  gambols  with  the  milkmaids  and  the 
frolics  of  his  childhood  and  youth  are  related  in  the  lihd- 
gaiHtt'i  p}{r(ijia  and  in  the  modern  Prem-siigar,  They  arc 
the  delight  of  all  classes,  especially  of  females  and  the 
young.  In  later  life  he  performed  many  wonderful  ex- 
ploits, and  after  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  war  of  the 
Mah:Ibhdrata  he  retired  to  Dwiiraka.  his  capital,  in  Guze- 
rat,  where  he  was  killed  by  an  arrow  shot  at  him  by  mis- 
take. The  name  Krishna  signifies  *' black,"  and  the  god 
is  represented  as  a  youth  of  very  dark  complexion.  The 
ceremonies  and  rejoicings  at  the  great  spring  festival,  the 
Holt,  .ire  principally  in  honor  of  Krishna. 

Vishnu  is  "the  thousand-named."  and  the  repeating  of 
these  names  is  a  very  meritorious  work.  Prominent  amono- 
these  forms — for  each  name  carries  with  it  some  special 
significance —  is  that  of  Jnijan-ndfk,  "  the  lord  of  the 
world,''  in  which  form  he  is  worshipped  at  the  great  car- 
festival  in  Cuttack. 

Siva,  the  Destroyer  and  Regenerator,  has  also  a  vast 
number  of  votaries,  but  fewer  than  Vishnu.  His  appear- 
ance and  attributes  are  of  a  very  gloomy  character.  He 
is  represented  as  sitting  absorbed  in  thought — naked, 
smeared  with  funereal  ashes,  with  matted  hair,  and  a  neck- 
lace of  human  skulls  and  bones.  He  has  three  eyes,  and 
the  fire  from  them  consumes  those  who  interrupt  his  devo- 
tions. But  the  especial  form  under  which  he  is  worshipped 
is  the  liiiffam,  or  phallus,  the  male  organ  of  reproduction, 
which  symbolizes  his  office  of  regenerator.  There  is  noth- 
ing offensive  in  the  way  this  is  represented,  nor  anything 
obscene  in  the  ideas  attached  to  it.  A  plain  column  of 
stone,  a  cone  of  clay,  or  even  a  natural  oblong  stone,  is  its 
representative.  This,  in  the  eyes  of  the  worshipper,  is 
simply  Siva,  its  symbolical  purport  being  altogether  un- 
known or  unheeded.     At  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan 


conquest  of  India  in  the  eleventh  century  there  were  twelve 
celebrated  Hngams  at  difterent  places,  and  it  was  one  of 
these  that  Mahnnicl  destroyed  at  Somndth.  One  of  the 
names  of  Siva  is  Soma-nuth,  "lord  of  the  moon,"  and  he 
is  represented  as  bearing  the  crescent  on  his  forehead.  It 
is  in  honor  of  Siva,  but  especially  of  his  consort,  Devi, 
that  bloody  sacrifices  arc  offered  and  tortures  inflicted. 

Saraswati,  the  wife  of  Brahma,  is  the  goddess  of  learning 
and  the  arts,  and  the  inventress  of  the  Sanscrit  language. 
She  receives  more  honor  than  her  lord.  Lakshmi.  the  wife 
of  Vishnu,  is  the  goddess  of  prosperity  and  fortune.  Both 
of  these  deities  receive  adoration  on  particular  occasions, 
and  the  latter  is  very  frequently  invoked,  but  they  are  not 
the  objects  of  any  regular  worship.  It  is  far  different  with 
the  consort  of  Siva,  who  is  known  under  a  great  variety 
of  names — Devi,  Durga,  KaU.  Piirvatf,  Bhavdnf,  etc. — and 
is  the  recipient  of  a  fierce  fanatical  adoration.  This  god- 
dess is  represented  in  a  variety  of  ways,  all  more  or  less 
terrible  and  disgusting.  In  the  mildest  form  she  is  a  hand- 
some woman  riding  on  a  tiger  in  a  fierce  and  menacing  atti- 
tude. In  another  and  more  common  one  she  is  KfiU,  "the 
black,"  with  a  black  skin,  a  hideous  and  terrible  counte- 
nance, dripping  with  blood,  wreathed  with  snakes,  and 
adorned  with  human  skulls.  The  worship  of  this  deity  is 
very  widely  spread,  especially  in  Bengal,  and  it  is  from  her 
that  Calcutta  obtained  its  name.  The  worship  of  Devi  owes 
its  diffusion,  perhaps  its  rise,  to  a  class  of  writings  called 
Tantrns.  These  are  works  of  a  comparatively  late  date, 
but  their  origin  is  very  obscure  and  their  authors  arc  un- 
known. They  arc  ascribed  to  Siva,  and  are  generally  in 
the  form  of  dialogues  between  him  and  his  consort.  "  They 
are  very  numerous,  and  some  arc  of  considerable  volume. 
They  have  been  but  little  examined  by  European  scholars, 
but  sufiicient  has  been  ascertained  to  warrant  the  accusa- 
tion that  they  are  authorities  for  all  thr.t  is  most  abom- 
inable in  tho  present  state  of  the  Hindu  religion.  The 
great  feature  of  tlio  relif^ion  taught  by  the  Tantma  is  tho 
worship  of  Saktf — divine  power  personified  as  a  female,  and 
individualized,  not  only  in  tho  goddesses  of  mythology,  but 
in  every  woman;  to  whom,  therefore,  in  her  own  person, 
religious  worship  may  be,  and  is  occasionally,  addressed. 
The  chief  objects  of  adoration  arc,  however,  the  manifold 
forms  of  tho  bride  of  Siva.  Even  in  its  least  exceptional 
division  the  Sakti  worship  comprehends  tho  pcrformanco 
of  magical  ceremonies,  and  rites  intended  to  obtain  super- 
human powers  and  a  command  over  the  spirits  of  heaven, 
earth,  and  hell.  Tho  popular  division  is,  however,  called 
by  the  Hindus  the  ir/i-hund  faith.  It  is  to  this  that  the 
bloody  sacrifices  offered  to  K^U  must  be  imputed,  and  that 
all  the  barbarities  and  indecencies  perpetrated  at  the  an- 
nual worship  of  Ddrga  and  tho  swinging  festival  are  to  be 
ascribed.  There  arc  other  atrocities  which  do  not  meet  the 
public  eye."  (//.  J{.   WHson.) 

Tho  religion  of  the  Hindus  is  thus  principally  directed 
to  the  worship  of  throe  leading  divinities,  Vishnu,  Siva,  and 
Dcvf — each  of  whom  has  many  names  and  forms.  Each 
form  or  manifestation  has  some  peculiar  attribute,  some 
special  kind  of  worship,  but  the  general  features  are  main- 
tained throughout.  The  worship  of  Vishnu  is  cheerful  and 
sensuous;  of  Siva,  sombre  and  severe;  of  Devi,  terrible 
and  disgusting.  But  besides  these  great  divinities  there 
are  many  others  of  less  dignity  and  power,  who  have  their 
special  attributes  and  spheres  of  action.  They  are  not  the 
objects  of  any  regular  worship,  but  they  are  invoked  and 
adoration  is  offered  to  them  when  it  is  desired  to  propitiate 
Ihem  and  secure  a  favorable  exercise  of  their  powers.  There 
is  Indra.  the  god  of  the  firmament  and  heaven  ;  Sdrya,  the 
sun;  Soma,  the  moon;  Varuna,  the  waters:  Pavana,  the 
wind;  Agni,  fire;  Kuvera,  wealth :  Kfirtikeya,  war;  Kdma, 
love  ;  Yama.  the  god  of  the  infernal  regions  and  judge  of 
the  dead  :  Ganesa  or  Ganapati,  the  god  of  wisdom  and  the 
remover  of  obstacles.  He  is  represented  as  a  short  fat  man 
with  an  elephant's  head.  His  image  is  frequently  found  at 
the  entrance  of  temples,  and  he  is  invoked  at  the  begin- 
ning of  important  works  and  ceremonies.  The  total  num- 
ber of  gods  is  said  to  be  330,000,000. 

Two  very  remarkable  features  in  the  Hindu  religion  are 
the  great  powers  and  virtues  ascribed  to  sacrifice  and  faith. 
Sacrifice  and  austere  penance,  pcrseveringly  and  rigidly 
performed,  make  even  the  gods  subservient  to  the  wishes 
of  the  devotee,  and  that  quite  irrespective  of  the  object  in 
view.  The  merit  is  in  the  performance,  not  in  the  spirit 
of  the  observance,  and  the  most  impious  and  worthless  are 
represented  as  gaining  their  ends  by  sacrifice  and  severe 
bodily  torture.  The  virtue  of  faith  was  a  leading  prin- 
ciple in  the  Bhnrjnrad-ffUti  ascribed  to  Krishna.  Trust  in 
the  chosen  deity,  constant  repetition  of  his  name,  the  hear- 
ing of  his  sectarial  marks — in  short,  the  outward  show  of 
religion  upheld  by  a  fanatical  faith — is  of  more  avail  than 
sacrifice  and  piety.  Morality  and  innocence  may  be  incul- 
cated, but  the  saving  principle  is  belief. 
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The  worshippers  of  Vishnu  and  Siva  are  broken  up  into 
an  infiuito  variety  of  sects  and  divisions,  and  they  have 
also  a  great  nuinljer  of  monastic  and  mendicant  orders  in- 
tent uj)on  the  niaintenani:e  of  their  respective  ]ihases  of 
belief.  Many  instances  are  recorderl  of  rival  devotees  com- 
ing in  conflict  at  some  of  the  great  ])laces  of  pilgrimage, 
and  of  hundreds  anil  thousands  being  killed.  There  are 
among  the  Hindus  men  of  superior  intelligence  who  phil- 
osophically see  through  all  these  varieties  of  divinity  the 
One  .Supremo  Being,  to  whom  alone  worship  is  due.  There 
have  been  others  who,  inllucnced  by  that  feeling  of  mys- 
ticism so  prevalent  in  the  East,  have  treated  all  the  forms 
of  religion  as  mere  symbols.  Such  were  the  founders  of 
some  of  what  may  be  called  the  dissenting  sects,  who  deny 
the  merit  of  religious  ceremonies,  and  strive  to  seek  above 
and  beyond  tlu-m  the  One  Great  lieing.  Such  was  the  sect 
established  by  the  weaver  Kabir  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  :  such  also  w.as  that  of  the  Sikhs,  founded 
by  N4nak  at  the  end  of  that  same  century.  Many  a  pure 
thought  and  lofty  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the  verses  of  these 
and  othersuch  independent  thinkers — forit  istobcnotcdthat 
all  of  them  express  their  tlioughts  in  verse — but  there  is  a 
strong  disposition  in  all  such  sects,  as  time  wears  on,  to 
unduly  exalt  their  juni  or  founder,  and  to  adore  him  as  a 
saint.  Joii.H  Dowso.v. 

Hindus.     See  Inbia,  by  R.  C.  C.iLDWEi.i,. 
Hincsburg,  post-tp.  of  Chittenden  co.,  Vt.,  12  miles 
S.  E.of  liurliugton,  has  an  academy,  t  churches,  and  manu- 
factures of  castings,  woollen  goods,  cooperage,  carriages, 
leather,  boxes,  yarn,  etc.     Pop.  1573. 

Hinesville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Liberty  oo.,  Ga.,  35  miles 
W.  of  Savannah.  It  contains  the  usual  county-scat  build- 
ings, a  high  school,  a  tlouring-mill,  1  weekly  newspaper, 
and  a  sulphur  spring  of  marked  medicinal  properties. 
Principal  occupation,  farming  and  stock-raising. 

S.  D.  BjtADWEi.i.,  Ed.  "Gazette." 
HingCf  the  pivot  on  which  a  door  or  shutter,  or  some- 
times a  window,  turns  in  opening  or  shutting.  Hinges  are 
also  used  in  fastening  on  one  side  of  the  covers  of  trunks, 
boxes,  and  the  like.  In  ancient  Egypt,  Syria,  etc.  hinges 
were  usually  pivots,  one  below  resting  in  a  socket  in  the 
doorsill,  and  another  above  in  the  lintel.  Such  are  still 
seen  in  the  East.  A  simple  strip  of  leather  is  another  early 
and  rude  form.  From  this  the  transition  to  metallic  hinges 
was  an  easy  one.  In  mediieval  times,  and  again  at  the 
present  day,  the  custom  has  prevailed  of  employing  elabo- 
rately designed  and  highly  ornamented  hinges.  A  str.ap- 
hinge  is  one  which  is  screwed  to  one  side  of  a  door.  Tho 
more  common  sort,  called  bnlt  by  tho  builders,  screws  into 
the  etlge  of  the  door. 

Hing'ham,  post-v.  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  14  miles 
S.  E.  of  Boston,  on  the  Old  Colony  U.  R.  It  has  both  rail 
and  steamboat  communication  with  Boston.  It  contains 
an  academy,'.)  churches,  2  banks,  afire  insurance  company, 
2  hotels,  1  newspaper,  a  public  library,  an  agricultural 
society,  and  manufactures  of  wooden  ware,  cordage,  bag- 
ging, furniture,  iron  eastings,  worsted  upholstery,  fancy 
knit  goods,  etc.     Pop.  4122.  Geoiigk  Li.vcoln. 

Ilink'ley,  tp.  of  Washington  oo.,  Me.,  on  Grand  Lake. 
Pop.  I'.i. 

Ilin'man  (Claiik  Titus),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Kortwrighf, 
'  N.  Y.,  Aug. ;),  1819,  graduated  at  tho  Wesleyan  University  in 
181)9  ;  was  connected  with  the  Methodist  Seminary,  New- 
bury, Vt.,  lS.'J9-40;  principal  of  Albion  Seminary,  Mich., 
181(1-53;  founder  of  North-western  University,  Evanston, 
111.,  and  its  first  presi.lent  1S53-51.  1).  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
21,  1854.  He  was  an  able  orator  and  scholar,  and  a  labor- 
ious and  successful  instructor. 

llinmaii  (.Tihi.n),  liL.D.,  b.  in  Fairfiidil  co..  Conn.,  in 
1KI12;  was  admitted  to  tho  bar  at  New  Haven,  and  after- 
wards practised  law  at  Waterbnry,  Conn.;  was  appointed 
a  justice  of  tho  superior  court  1842;  of  tho  State  sui)remo 
court  IS50;  its  chief-justice  18IJ1.  I),  at  Cheshire,  Ounn., 
Feb.  21,  1S7U. 

Ilin'inansvillc,  post-v.  of  Schroeppel  t]>..  Oswego  co., 
N.  Y..  (oi  Oswego  River.     Pop.  154. 

Ilin'nv,  or  Jcn'iiot  [Gr.  iVi/ot,  yiVi-ot,  a"mulo"],  a 
hybrid  hetwein  the  horse  and  the  she-ass,  a  very  difforcnt 
animal  from  the  mule,  which  is  bred  bctwi'm  tho  ass  and 
the  mare.  Th(!  binny  neighs  like  a  horsi-,  tlu-  mule  brays 
like  the  ass.  The  nivile's  i-ars,  tail,  and  general  aspect  arc 
asinine.  The  binny  more  nearly  resemlih'S  the  horse;  is 
of  slighter  build,  and  of  strength  inferior  to  that  of  tho 
mule.  It  is  bred  t<i  some  extent  in  Spain  and  liarbary. 
It  was  once  called  /i(»ioj-f,  and  was  at)sur<lly  believcil  to  bo 
the  fruit  of  a  cross  bclwi-en  the  boll  and  the  mare. 

Ilinojo'sa  <1<-I  I)ll'<llic,  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Cortlova.  11  lias  some  manulitctures  of  linens  and  wool- 
lens.    Pop.  8837. 


Ilins'dale,  post-tp.  of  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  8  miles  E.  S. 
E.  of  Piltslield.  It  is  a  mountainous  town,  and  has  some 
manufactures.     Pop.  Ifi95. 

Hinsdale,  post-v.  of  Cheshire  eo.,  N.  H..  on  the  .\sh- 
utlot  K.  U.  It  has  a  fine  water-power,  and  contains  large 
woollen-mills,  3  churches,  2  newspapers,  manufactories  of 
mowing-machines,  lumber,  etc.     Pop.  13-f2. 

Hknrv  E.  HiNTEit,  Ed.  "  Star-Spaxgled  Bannkh." 
Hinsdale,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y., 
on   the  Erie  and  the  Buffalo  New  York  and  Philadelj^iia 
K.  Ks.,  fill  miles  S.  E.  of  Buffalo.     It  has  some  manufac- 
tures.     Pop.  of  v.  321;  of  tp. 1491. 

Hinsdale  (Birke  Aaron),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Wadsworth, 
Medina  co,,  0.,  Mar.  31,  1837;  was  educated  at  the  Elect- 
ive Institute,  now  Hiram  College;  received  in  1871  tho 
degree  of  A.  M.  from  Bethany  College,  W.  Va..  and  from 
Williams  Cidlege,  Mass. ;  entered  the  ministry  of  tlie  Chris- 
tian Church  (called  also  Disei]iles,  Campbelliles,  etc.)  in 
ISOl ;  was  pastor  in  Solon,  0.,  1804-01);  in  Cleveland  IstiO- 
G8  ;  assistant  editor  of  the  Chrinliun  Sianditrd  lS(iG-(i9; 
professor  of  history  and  English  literature  in  Hiram  Col- 
lego  ISGO-TO:  became  its  president  1870,  and  performs  tho 
duties  of  professor  of  philosophy,  history,  and  biblical  lit- 
erature; is  also  assistant  editor  of  tho  ChrhiiiDi  Qiuirterli/, 
Cincinnati.  Author  of  (it^tnthipucHfi  and  Aullii:iillcili/  nf  the 
Gnspch  (1873),  Tlie  Eioliidnii  nf  the  rhiolofjirnl  and  I)nc- 
trinul  Si/nlemn  nf  the  Anri'ciit  Vhiu-rh  (in  preparation),  and 
has  contributed  much  to  periodical  literature. 
Hin'ton,  tp.  of  Mecosta  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  390. 
Hinton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  .Summers  co.,  W.  Va.,  on  the 
ClKsapcake  and  Ohio  11.  R.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Green- 
brier and  New  rivers.  It  has  a  large  sash  and  door  fac- 
tory, 1  newspaper,  the  round-house  and  machine-shops  of 
tho  C.  and  0.  R.  R..  4  hotels,  and  tho  usual  stores.  Pop. 
about  500.    C.  L.  Thompson,  Eu.  "  Mot'XTAix  Herald." 

Hinton  (John  Howard),  M.  A.,  b.  at  Oxford.  England, 
Mar.  24,  1791;  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  University; 
became  a  Baptist  minister,  and  held  various  jiastorates, 
principally  in  London  ;  attained  distinction  as  a  preacher. 
Author  of  a  Jlhlonj  nf  the  U.  S.,  Mcmoira  of  IV'.  Kuibh, 
Tkcnlnr/ij,  Elements  of  Natural  hhlori/,  etc.  D.  at  Bristol 
riec.  17,'  1S73. 

Hio'go,  or  Fiogo,  seaport  of  Japan,  on  the  island  of 
Nipon,  2U  miles  W.  of  Osaka,  to  which  a  railway  extends. 
It  has  a  very  largo  trade  in  tea,  and  its  harbor  is  the  best 
in  the  empire.     Pop.  20,000. 

Hip,  the  fruit  of  the  rosebush.  Hips  are  used  in  phar- 
macy as  a  material  for  making  '*  confi-ction  of  hijis  "  {run- 
fcctiti  rosie  caiihiir),  the  Jiosa  catiina,  or  dog  rose,  and  R. 
pomi/cya  of  Europe,  furnishing  the  most  of  the  fruit.  Tho 
Bicds  are  taken  out,  and  the  hips  beaten  in  a  mortar  with 
white  sugar — 2  pounds  of  sugar  to  1  of  hips.  This  nuikes 
a  pleasant  sourish  confection.  The  more  fleshy  and  juicy 
sorts  of  hips  are  in  some  places  preserved  or  dried,  and  in 
winter  are  boiled  in  pottage,  after  taking  out  tho  seeds 
and  bristly  substance  within  them. 
Hip-joint,  Diseases  of.  See  CoxAi.r.iA. 
Ilipparolius,  grnenilly  considered  the  founder  of  tho 
science  of  astronomy,  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  B.  c. ;  b.  at  Niciea,  in  Bithynia.  Of  his  life  noth- 
ing is  known,  ami  of  his  writings  only  the  least  im]Mirtant, 
A  Connuenl'iri/  on  AratnH,  has  been  left  to  us.  Hut  from 
tho  Si/nlajci"  of  Ptolemy  we  know  that  by  his  great  dis- 
coveries, and  more  especially  by  his  method,  he  actually 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  astronomy.  (More  de- 
tailed information  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  Ptoi.esiv.) 
Hippa'rion.  See  Horse,  Fossil,  by  Prof.  0.  C. 
Maiisii. 

Hippeaii  (Celertis),  b.  at  Niort,  Dcux-S>ivrcs,  May 
11,  I!"03;  made  his  first  sfudies  in  his  native  city,  and 
filled  iHnVrent  positions  as  a  teacher  and  proli'ssor  at  Poi- 
tiers, NapolC'On-Vendf-e,  Slrasburg,  Paris,  and  Caen.  Tho 
most  prominent  of  his  writings  are — ///«(oirc  di  VAIdmye 
de  Snlnl-f:i!enne  dr  Cam,  1060-1790  (1S55),  Lra  Keiiiaiut 
mirmandK  an  dix  de/if/i'mc  (0<%7c(1857),//i«(»iVc  dn  Gulicenie. 
mcnt  de  la  A'armaudir  (9  vols.,  1803-73).  Dleliamiaire  i/e  la 
lanf/uc  Fraitr;aitc  an  Doitzit'mc  ct  Tr'h.itinr iiiiclc  (1873). 

Hip'pias,  a  eontemporarv  of  Protagoras  and  Socrates, 
b.  at  Elis,  nod  lived  mostly  at  Athens.  Of  his  life  nothing 
is  known,  and  of  his  writings  none  have  come  down  to  u.;, 
but  bis  character  has  been  very  vividly  drawn  by  Plato  in 
tho  two  dialogues  which  bear  his  name.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  great  gif.s  and  .oinprchensivc  knowlodgo, 
but  arrogant,  vain,  an<l  superlleial. 

Hippooain'pidjr  [from  'InrrnKannot.  a  proper  name], 
a  laiMily  of  fishes  of  the  order  ],o|iholiraneliii.  distinguished 
liy  the  preheiisility  ol  the  tail  and  the  want  of  a  caudal  fin, 
combined   with  a  tiilmlar  snout,  narrow  gill-openings,  a 
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single  BOft  dorsal,  belonging  partly  to  the  abdominal  and 
partly  to  the  caudal  portion,  and  the  absence  ol  ventral 
(ins  To  this  group  belong  five  genera  —  ffas(ro(oceit«, 
SolenonnathHS,  Plnjllopterijx,  ^li-e„f,-oni.m,  and  Hippo- 
cnmpns  The  most  characteristic  and  familiar  form  is  tne 
little  sea-horse,  Hippocampus,  remarkiible  for  the  resem- 
blance of  its  head  and  nock  to  those  of  a  horse,  and  the 
windin.'  downward  and  inward  of  its  caudal  portion,  or 
,  .,       "  Theodore  (jcill. 

tail. 

Hippoeam'pus  [in  Greek  mythology,  a  sea-monster 
half  horse  and  half  fish],  a  singular  genus  of  Lophobran- 
chiate  marine  fishes  of  the  family  Hippocampida;.     Ihey 


The  sei  11  I 
have  ganoid  scales,  and  swim  generally  in  a  vertical  pos- 
ture.    The  males  carry  the  spawn  in  pouches  upon  the  tail 
until  the  fry  are  hatched.    The  tail  is  prehensile,  the  caudal 
and  ventral  fin   absent.     All  the  species  are  small.     H. 
Hudsonius  is  found  along  our  Atlantic  coast.     From  the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  head  it  is  called  the  sea-horse.     The 
cut  shows  the  H.  brci'lrottris,  a  common  European  species. 
Hippoc'rates    [■Iiriro«pir^!],    the   father   of  medicine 
and  the  most  distinguished  of  (Jreek  physicians,  was  b.  in 
Cos  in  i60  B.  c.  (according  to  Soranus),  and  was  the  son  ot 
Heraclides.oneofthe  Asclepiadac,  and  Phienarete,  awoman 
who   belonged  to  the   Heraclcidse.      Hippocrates  studied 
medicine  with  his  father  and  with  Herodicus  of  Selym- 
bria;    learned   rhetoric    of  Uorgias    the    Lcontine ;  prac- 
tised his  profession  chiefly  at  Cos,  and  rendered  its  medical 
school,  already  very  famous,  by  far  more  illustrious  than 
it   had   ever    before    been.      He    travelled    much   among 
the  Grecian  towns,  and  d.  at  Larissa  B.  c.  35".  (CItnton.) 
Little  more  than  the  above  facts  is  known  regarding  his 
life,  but  ancient  writers  relate  of  him  many  fabulous  tales. 
His  sons,  Thessalus  and  Dr.aco.  and  Polybus,  his  son-in- 
law,  perpetuated  his  fame,  and  probably  wrote  some  of  the 
works  which  bear  his  name.     Those  now  e.\tant  are  more 
than  sixty  in  number  (some  of  them  very  short),  but  by 
far  the  larger  part  arc  either  spurious  or  incorrectly  as- 
cribed to  Hippocrates.     Part  or  all  of  the  AphorhmH.  parts 
of  the  Efidfiiiics.  parts  of  the  Pmjnotlica,  the  Rr,/imen  in 
Acnfc   Diseases,  the   treatise   on    Wounds  of  the   Head,  and 
that   Oil   Air,  Water,  and  Places,  are  considered  genuine 
works  of  Hippocrates  ;  and  (according  to  Littrc)  the  trea-   | 
tises  On  Ancient  Medicine,  on  Joints,  on  Fractures,  on  1  he 
Useof  the  Lei'er  {in  iciaa'mg  luxations),  on  Laic,  on  Ulcers,    ; 
on  Hemorrhoids,  on  the  Sacred  Disease,  on  Fistuliv,  and  the 
De  Medici  Ofieiua,  are  possibly  genuine.    As  a  practitioner, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  of  Hippocrates'  merits  by  any 
modern  standard.     His  pathological  notions  were  founded 
mainly  on  natural  analogies  and  a  priori  reasoning ;  they 
consequently  have  no  scientific  value,  but  are  memorable 
as  the  direct  source  of  the  humoral  pathology  so  long  dom- 
inant in  the  schools.     Ho  also  taught  the   doctrines  of 
erases,  coctions,  and  crises,  treated  disease  chiefly  by  atten- 
tion to  regimen,   and  earnestly  advocated  the  expectant 
treatment  in  many  acute  diseases.     He  was  a  careful  ob- 
server and  excellent  dcscribcr  of  symptoms,  and  (as  his 
genuine  writings  show)  was  a  man  of  the  noblest  mental 
and  moral  qualities.     Among  the  most  valued  works  upon 
the  Hippooratic  writings  are  the  commentaries  of  iTalen. 
The  best  editions  of  the  entire  works  are  by  C.  G.  Kiihn 
(3  vols.,  Leipsic.  1825-27),   and  by  Littrg,  with    French 
translation  (Paris,  1839-61,  10  vols.). 

Hippocrat'ic  Oath,  a  solemn  engagement  entered 
into  in  ancient  times  by  young  men  about  commencing  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  especially  by  the  Asclepiadac. 
The  formula  itself  has  been  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  and 
is  certainly  very  ancient.  It  was  as  follows:  '•  I  swear  by 
Apollo  thephvsician,  by  ^soulapius,  by  Hygieia,  Panacea, 
and  all  the  g'ods  and  goddesses,  that,  according  to  my 
ability  and  judgment,  I  will  keep  this  oath  and  stipula- 
tion ;  to  reokonhim  who  teaches  me  this  art  equally  dear 
to  me  with  my  parents;  to  share  my  substance  with  him, 
and  relieve  his  necessities  if  required;  to  look  upon  his 
off'spring  upon  the  same  footing  as  my  own  brothers,  and 
to  teach  them  this  art,  if  they  shall  wish  to  learn  it,  with- 
out fee  or  stipulation;  and  that  by  precept,  lecture,  and 


every  other  mode  of  instruction  I  will  impart  a  knowledge 
of  this  art  to  my  own  sons,  to  those  of  my  teachers,  and  to 
disciples  bound  by  a  stijiulation  and  oath  according  to  the 
law  of  medicine,  but  to  no  others.  I  will  follow  that  sys- 
tem of  regimen  which,  according  to  my  best  judgment,  I 
consider  best  for  my  patients,  and  abstain  from  whatever 
is  injurious.  I  will  give  no  deadly  medicine  to  any  one  if 
asked,  nor  suggest  any  such  counsel.  Furthermore,  I  will 
not  give  to  a  woman  an  instrument  to  procure  abortion. 
AVith  purity  and  holiness  will  I  pass  my  life  and  practice 
my  art.  I  will  not  cut  a  person  who  is  suB'cring  with 
stone,  but  will  leave  this  to  bo  done  by  those  who  are  prac- 
titioners of  such  work.  Into  whatever  houses  I  enter  I 
will  go  for  the  advantage  of  the  sick,  and  will  abstain  from 
every  voluntary  act  of  mischief  and  corruption,  and,  fur- 
ther, from  the  "seduction  of  females  or  males,  bond  or  free. 
Whatever  in  connection  with  my  professional  practice,  or 
not  in  connection  with  it,  I  may  see  or  hear,  I  will  not  di- 
vulge, holding  that  all  such  things  should  be  kept  secret. 
While  I  continue  to  keep  this  oath  inviolate,  may  it  be 
granted  mo  to  enjoy  life  and  the  practice  of  my  art,  re- 
spected always  by  all  men  ;  but  should  I  break  through  and 
violate  this  oath,  may  the  reverse  be  my  lot."  This  oath 
is  not  now  administered  to  practitioners,  though  something 
equivalent  to  it  was  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  school  of  Salerno;  but  every  honorable  and 
right-minded  physician  governs  his  private  and  profes- 
sional life  by  its  noble  principles.  It  is  the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  best  of  the  codes  of  medical  ethics,  there  being  but 
I  one  simpler  and  better  code,  the  Golden  Rule  of  doing  as 
one  would  be  done  by. 

Hippocre'ne  [Gr.  Iiriroi,  «pijvT,,  "horse-spring"],  a  fa- 
mous fountain  upon  the  side  of  Mt.  Helicon,  in  Boi'otia,  was 
believed  by  the  ancients  to  be  a  favorite  haunt  of  the 
Muses  and  a  source  of  poetic  inspiration.  It  was  fabled 
to  have  been  produced  by  a  stroke  of  the  foot  of  Pegasus. 
It  is  still  a  fine  spring. 

Hip'podrome  [Gr.  ;«-Tr66po(ios,  a  "horse-race"],  the 
name  anciently  given  in  Greece  and  Constantiuople  to  the 
ground  where  chariot  and  other  horse-races  took  place.  Of 
these  races,  those  in  chariots  were  the  most  popular.  In 
these  races  manv  competitors  for  the  prize  entered  the  race, 
which  was  consequently  attended  with  much  danger  to  the 
drivers— a  danger  much  increased  by  the  limited  size  of 
the  hippodrome  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  frequent 
turning  of  goals.  The  hippodrome  at  Olympia  was  long 
the  most  famous,  but  in  later  times  that  at  Constantinople 
acquired  great  renown,  and  the  whole  Byzantine  popu- 
lace was  divided  in  their  social  and  political  relations  by 
factions  which  took  their  origin  in  the  hippodrome. 

Hippol'ytns,  according  to  the  Grecian  mythology,  was 
a  sou  of  Theseus.  His  stepmother,  PhaMba.  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  accused  him  to  his  father  in  order  to  revenge 
herself  for  his  coldness.  Theseus  then  cursed  his  son,  and 
asked  ^geus  to  destroy  him,  but  after  the  death  of  Hippo- 
lytus  the  king  learned  the  innocence  of  his  son  and  fell 
into  great  grief;  Phadra  killed  herself.  According  to  the 
Roman  mvthologv,  Hippolytus  was  restored  to  life  by 
iEsculapius,  and  placed  in  a  grove  at  Arioia  by  Diana,  where 
he  received  divine  worship  under  the  name  of  Virbius. 

Hippolytus,  Saint,  bishop  and  martyr.  There  is  still 
some  uncertainty  about  the  dates  and  the  events  of  his  life, 
but  he  was  probably  b.  after  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
turv,  and  in  Italy,  though  he  travelled  in  the  East,  and 
was  also  a  disciple  of  Irenanis  of  Gaul.  Le  Moyne  (1685) 
makes  him  bishop  of  Portus  Romani,  the  modBrn  Aden  in 
Arabia.  But  his  diocese  was  certainly  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Rome,  and  probably  at  Portus  Romanus,  15  miles  from 
the  city,  at  the  northern  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  In  23;.,  under 
the  emperor  Maximinus,  he  was  banished,  along  with  the 
Roman  bishop  Pontianus,  to  Sardinia,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  sufi'ered  martvrdom  the  year  following,  but  whether 
in  Sardinia  or  after  returning  to  Italy  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. His  statue  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  a  list  of  his 
'  writincrs  inscribed  upon  the  back  of  the  chair,  was  dug  up 
in  1551  near  the  basilica  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Rome.  Ly 
much  the  most  important  of  his  writings  is  the  Philoso- 
phumena,  a  Befutatiun  of  All  Heresies,  in  10  books.  Until 
recently  only  the  first  book  was  known  to  be  extant,  and 
this  was  ascribed  to  Origen.  The  second,  the  third,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  book  are  still  wanting.  The 
rest  were  discovered  at  Mount  Athos  in  1842  by  Miuoides 
Mynas,  a  learned  Greek  sent  by  M.  Villemain,  minister  of 
public  instruction  under  Louis  Philippe,  to  make  researches 
in  the  Greek  monasteries.  Philosophumena  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  by  Miller  in  1852.  as  a  work  of  Origen. 
But  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Duncker  and  Schneidewin 
(1859).  This  treatise  is  one  of  great  value  historically, 
philosophically,  theologically,  and  critically.  The  works 
of  Hippolytus  have  been  edited  by  Fabricius  (1710-18), 
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Galland  {1766),  and  Lagarde  (1858).  (See  also  mono- 
graphs by  Bunsen  (lSa2  ;  2d  ed.  lSo4)  ;  Cruice  (1853), 
who  also  edited  the  Philosophumena  in  1859;  Dollinger 
(185Hj,  Wordsworth  (185;i),  and  Volkinar  (1856).) 

K.  D.  Hitchcock. 
Ilippo'nax,  a  Greek  satirical  poet  of  the  sixth  century 
D.  c,  of  whom  about  100  lines  are  still  extant.  He  was 
banished  from  his  native  city,  Ephesus,  on  account  of  his 
satires,  and  lived  afterwards  at  Clazomenit,  always  fight- 
ing against  everyb<idy.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the  choli- 
ambic'verse,  in  which'a  sj>undcoor  trochee  is  placed  in  the 
last  foot,  instead  of  an  iambus,  thus  giving  to  the  rhythm  a 
peculiar  jarring  movement  which  is  wcl!  adapted  for 
satire.  The  fragments  collected  uuJ  edited  by  F.  G.  Welcker 
(Gottingen,  1817,  4to). 

Hippoph'agy  [Gr.  Itttto?,  ^* horse."  and  <i,ayilv.  "to 
eat"],  the  eating  of  horseflesh.  From  the  earliest  times 
the  Northern  races  of  Europe  ate  the  flesh  of  the  horse, 
and.  in  consequence  of  religious  associations,  sacrificed 
it  (o  their  gods.  Owing  to  this,  early  Christian  mission- 
ari^'S  made  the  abstinence  from  horseflesh  a  test  of  re- 
ligion. In  the  eighth  century  the  popes  anathematized 
it,  and  Gregory  III.  declared  intmnnditm  rat  ct  exccrabiU^ 
"it  is  foul  and  vile."  In  the  Njall  saga  a  converted  Ice- 
li^nder,  taunting  an  enemy,  tells  him  that  he  has  but  lately 
eaten  horseflesh.  In  time  it  was  popularly  believed  that 
horseflesh  was  unhealthy.  The  French  were  the  first  to 
doubt  this,  and  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  Larrcy  killed  his 
horses  to  make  broth  for  the  sick.  According  to  experi- 
ments and  reports  made  by  Baron  Guerrier  de  Dumost, 
horseflesh  contains  one-seventh  more  nutriment  than  its 
equivalent  weight  of  beef,  and,  taking  the  average  horse 
with  the  average  ox.  tho  former  yields  110  to  the  10-4  of  the 
latter.  In  1S42,  Dr.  Pernor  of  Munich  began  to  combat 
the  prejudice  against  horseflesh,  and  in  1845  the  sale  of  it 
was  legalized  in  Bavaria.  At  tho  same  time  hippophagic 
societies  were  formed  in  Paris  and  Berlin.  Messrs.  Le- 
blanc  of  tb-o  Academy  of  Medicine  and  M.  de  Quatrefages 
were  zealous  in  dissipating  the  prejudice  against  this  food. 
Since  1855  horae-butchcries  have  been  established  through- 
out Germany.  In  Paris  the  first  were  opened  in  1865  in 
tho  ((uarters  of  St.  Marceaux  and  Popincourt.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  privations  of  the  siege  of  1S70-71  had  taught 
all  Paris  by  experience  the  real  excellence  of  horseflesh 
that  it  became  popular.  In  1807  tho  total  consumption  of 
horses,  asses,  and  mules  during  the  first  quarter  of  tho 
year  was  535  head;  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1872  it 
rose  to  1141.  During  the  present  year  (1874)  the  quarterly 
returns  from  the  filHttfoirs-ckevalinen  show  ihai  1555  horses, 
mules,  and  donkeys  were  slaughtered  in  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October,  yielding  6.30,000  pounds  of  meat,  A  like 
increase  was  reported  from  the  provinces.  A  fat  horse,  in- 
jured but  not  diseased,  sells  for  $50  or  $60  at  the  abattoir, 
whereas  he  would  not  have  brought  a  tenth  part  of  that 
sum  in  the  ohl  days.  The  average  price  is  from  S25  to  i?.*10. 
Horseflesh  has  a  pleasant  taste,  and  expert  cooks  in  Paris 
excel  in  dressing  it  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  venison.  Tho 
meat  is  dark  in  color,  but,  taking  it  of  relative  ages  and  feed- 
ing, it  is  better  than  beef  iindi-r  the  same  conditions.  It  is 
stated  that  during  the  Stone  Ago  the  haro  was  not  eaten, 
as  its  bones  are  not  found  among  tho  remains  of  food  of 
those  days,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  the  Franks 
rejected  it,  as  do  the  Russians  at  present,  Tho  Jews  and 
other  Orientals  avoid  pork,  tho  Hindo<js  consider  it  impi- 
ous to  touch  beef,  and  in  England  the  gypsies  arc  tho  only 
people  who  will  eat  tho  hedgehog,  an  animal  which  tho 
writer  has  found  by  e.vperieno!  equals  any  meot  in  quality 
and  any  game  in  flavor.  It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  tho 
prejudice  against  horseflesh  has  existed  with  theso  kindred 
."uperstitioua  to  tho  lo^s  of  humanity.        C.  G.  Lki.and. 

IlippopOtam'idlE  [from  'itttto?,  a  "  horsf,"  and  noTajLtOT, 
"river"],  a  family  of  artiodact>l  ungulates  belonging  to 
tho  group  Omnivora,  and  distinguished  by  tho  massivo 
body,  phalangigrach'  feet,  and  well-developed  external  toes, 
round  snout  and  nostrils  open  upward  and  siilewiso,  over- 
hanging upper  li])S,  and  inguinal  mamrnir.  Tho  molars 
Juive  nearly  straight  or  irregular  ninuons  longitudinal  and 
transverse  valleys  dividing  Finir  tub(T(des,  of  which  tho  ex- 
ternal two  are  convex  cxtrorsely,  and  the  inner  two  convex 
introrsely  ;  the  canines  arc  very  largn  and  furrowed  along 
their  posterior  surfaces.  This  family  inrludi'S  two  recent 
genera,  which  are  so  different  as  to  have  bei-u  iliflTerentiated 
as  distinct  sub-families — ffipp'tpntttmux,  ineluding  a  largo 
8pC(ries,  and  ('fifrr<>pMi'»,  established  for  a  smaller  species 
found  in  Liberia.  JiifipopoinmuH  has  the  skull  depressed 
between  tho  orbits,  tho  frontal  sinus  obsolete,  and  the  orbits 
prominent  above  the  level  of  tho  forehead  andeloseel  behind  ; 
ClnrrnpHiH  has  the  skull  convex  lietween  tho  orbits,  the 
frontal  sinus  well  developed,  antl  thi«  orbits  depresscil  below 
tho  level  of  the  forehead  and  incomplete  inhind.  Only  two 
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living  species  are  known,  both  of  which  arc  confined  to 
Africa;  one  {hippopotamus  amphihinB)  is  the  animal  well 
known  to  menagerie  visitors,  and  is  found  in  most  of  the 
African  rivers  ;  the  other  (  C'liccrvpHii  tiU-rirnniit)  is  a  very 
small  species  confined  to  Liberia.  In  previous  geological 
epochs  the  family  was,  however,  widely  extended,  and  re- 
mains have  been  found  in  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  India.  The  nearest  relations  of  these 
animals  are  the  hogs  (Suidfe)  ;  they  have  no  aflinity  to  the 
rhinocerotids  or  to  the  tapirs.  Theodokk  Gill. 

Ilippopot'amus  [Gr.  i-mToiroTaiio^,  "river-horse"],  a 
genus  of  artiodaclyl  and  omnivorous  ungulate  mammals 
(pachyderms),  of  which  only  one  living  species  is  known. 
The  Hippopotftmns  umphibiun  inhabits  most  of  the  rivers 
and  lakes  of  Africa  from  the  Kile  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  occasionally  is  known  to  visit  the  saltwater.  The  largest 
males  sometimes  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long.  It  is  usu- 
ally inofi"ensive  and  quiet,  but  has  been  reported  as  occasion- 
ally attacking  beasts,  and  even  men,  with  unaccountable 
fury.  It  is  an  unwieldy  beast,  living  chiefly  upon  soft  water- 
plants,  but  quite  often  visiting  cultivated  fields,  which  it 
devastates.  It  is  hunted  for  its  flesh,  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles pork,  and  for  its  skin,  which  is  tanned  and  makes 
leather  sometimes  an  inch  thick,  now  used  as  a  material 
for  butfing-wheels  and  heavy  belts,  and  for  other  mechanical 
purposes.  Its  teeth  also  furnish  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  the  best  ivory,  used  in  making  philosophical  instru- 
ments, etc. 

Hip'po  Re'gius,  the  royal  city  of  the  Numidian 
kings,  was  a  Tyrian  colony  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bona.  It  became  under  the  Romans  a  splendid  city,  and 
was  famed  as  the  see  of  St.  Augustine,  who  d.  there  Aug. 
28,  4150.  It  was  captured  by  the  Vandals,  after  a  siege  of 
fourteen  months,  in  Aug.,  4.'!1.  About  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs,  and  ita 
materials  were  used  in  building  Bona,  the  present  Alge- 
rine  city,  2  miles  N.  of  the  ancient  site. —  Hii'i-o  ZAit'iTt's,. 
or  DiAit'itiiVTCS,  now  Bizrrta,  was  a  Tyrian,  and  afterwards 
a  Roman  colony,  near  the  extreme  N.  point  of  Africa,  on 
ihe  sea,  at  the  entrance  to  a  lagoon  called  Ilippouitis  Palua^ 
Hippotherium  [Gr.  itttto?,  a  "horse,"  and  ^piavy  Oi 
"beast"].     See  House,  Fossil,  by  Pnor.  0.  C.  Mahsh. 

Hippii'ric  Acid(HC9H8N03).  This  acid  exists  in  the 
urine  of  herbivorous  animals,  and  in  small  quantity  in  that 
of  man.  Hippuric  acid  is  readily  converted  into  benzoic 
acid,  the  change  often  taking  place  in  the  animal  organism. 
When  horses  arc  kept  in  the  stable  or  lightly  worked  the 
urine  contains  hippuric  acid;  when  they  arc  put  to  hard 
work  it  contains  benzoic  acid.  Cows'  urine  contains  »buut 
1.3  i)er  cent,  of  hippuric  acid;  that  of  oxen  sometimes  as 
much  as  2.1  to  2.7  per  cent.;  of  horses.  O.liS ;  the  quantity 
varies  with  the  food  and  other  conditions.  Benzoic  acid 
taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  appears  as  hippuric  acid 
in  the  urine;  the  same  is  true  uf  quiuie  acid.  Hippuric  acid 
is  readily  separated  from  cows'  urine  in  an  impure  form  hy 
tho  addition  of  an  excess  of  hydrochlorie  acid.  When 
purified  and  reerystallized,  it  forms  colorless,  transjiarent 
crystals.  Its  taste  is  bitter;  it  reddens  blue  litmus,  dis- 
solves in  600  parts  of  water  at  .'i2°  F.,  is  readily  soluble  in 
boiling  water  and  in  alcohol.  Like  uric  acid,  it  dissolves 
readily  in  water  containing  ordinary  phosphate  <if  sodium, 
in  such  (juantity  as  to  change  the  reaction  from  alkaline  to 
aeid.  Liebig  attributes  to  this  fact  the  acid  reaction  of 
fre^h  urine.  Hippuric  acid  is  converted  l>y  a  ferment  in 
the  presence  of  an  alkali,  and  by  boiling  with  strong  acids, 
into  ben^oio  acid  and  glycocine: 

Hippuric  acid,  Glycocimr.  Benzoic  nold. 

Hr9H»N03  +  HjO  =  CjUjNOj  l  HCtIIjOj. 
(Sco  ir<i»«'«  Did.  and  Siipplrmitii.)       C.  F.  CiiANni.nn. 

Hippuri'tcs  [odco  consulerpd  a  fossil  ]I!ppurin,  tho 
plant  called  mare's  tail],  an  interesting  genus  of  extinct 
concliifcrons  niollusks,  of  which  the  shells  of  sonic  sixteen 
species  are  found  fossil  in  the  fii/t/mn'tr  fiiiirnt</iif  and  other 
Kuropcan  Lower  f'retiieeous  strata.  There  have  hcen  nniny 
theories  and  much  dispute  as  to  tlio  orlRin  of  these  shells, 
hut  they  aro  now  generally  referred  to  an  extinct  ordor 
(Kudistu)  of  concliil'cra. 

Ili'rain,  post-tp.  of  Oxford  eo.,  Jle.,  on  the  Portland 
and  Oj,'denshurf;  U.  I!..  M.'i  miles  W.  hy  \.  of  I'ortland.  It 
has    manufactures    of    furniture,    lumher,    cooperage,   etc. 

Pop.  ir.o:;. 

Ilirnm,  Ip.  and  post-v.  of  Portage  co.,  0.,  ■!  miles  N. 
^\'.  of  Oarrettsville,  a  station  on  Ihe  Atlantio  and  Oreat 
Western  K.  11.    It  is  the  seat  of  Jliram  College.    Pop.  12.'ll. 

Ilirnin  [called  also  ITinoM  nud  III  ham;  Heb.  Cliir,tm. 
"  high-lioni."  tho  Iliiiniiis  of  .Mircandcr],  a  king  of  Tyre. 
conteni])orancous  willi  l>rtvitl  and  Solonum.and  Ihe  ally  ol 
hoth.  lie  sent  a  supply  of  ei'ilar-linilier,  with  skilled  crafts 
men,  to   assist    Dax  id    in   eonstructiug   his    palace,  and    in 
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Solouioo's  reign  supplied  timber,  treasure,  and  men  for  the 
building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (y*i'J  b.  c.)*  He  was 
likewise  a  groat  builder  at  Tyre,  and  is  said  to  have  reigned 
thirty-four  years;  was  son  and  successor  of  Abibal. 

Hire,  tp.  of  McDonough  co.,  IlL     Pop.  1186, 

llir'ing.  This  term  has  a  variety  of  applications  in 
law  as  well  as  in  common  usage,  and  may  refer  to  the  en-  I 
gageinont  of  servants  or  to  the  leasing  of  real  property,  as 
well  as  to  the  liire  of  things  or  professional  services.  But 
in  its  more  fpecific  legal  .signification  it  denotes  a  species 
of  bailment  by  which  the  use  of  a  chattel  is  contracted  for, 
tir  labor  or  services  aifccting  it  nrc  stipulated  to  be  given 
for  a  compensation,  express  or  implied.  In  this  sense 
alone  will  the  subject  of  hiring  be  here  considered.  Ref- 
erence may  be  made  for  its  other  applications  to  the  titles  . 
Master  a\d  Servant,  Lcase,  Agcnt,  while  the  hire  of  ; 
vessels  will  be  considered  under  Shipping  and  Charter- 
party.  Hiring  as  a  form  of  bailment  is  of  three  varie- 
ties, whose  names  are  expressed  in  Latin  phrases:  <1)  Lo- 
catxo  rei,  the  hiring  of  a  thing  for  temporary  use;  (2) 
Locatio  npcris  facienili,  the  hiring  of  work  and  services  or 
care  and  attention  to  be  bestowed  upon  articles  delivered 
by  the  hirer  to  the  person  whose  labor  is  engaged;  (-1) 
Ziocatio  opeviH  merdnm  vehendamm,  the  hire  of  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  from  one  place  to  another.  {The  third 
species  is  examined  under  the  title  Carrier,  Commox,  and 
need  not  therefore  be  reconsidered.  The  other  two  will 
be  discussed  separately.) 

(1)  Locatio  ret. — The  hire  of  things  constitutes  a  con- 
tract for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  parties,  since  the  owner 
receives  a  compensation,  while  the  hirer  becomes  entitled 
to  tho  uso  of  the  property;  and  the  latter  is  accordingly 
bound  to  ordinary  care  and  diligence,  and  is  liable  only 
for  ordinary  oeglecL  He  must  conduct  himself  with  such 
prudence,  forethought,  and  diseretinn  as  a  man  of  ordinary 
sagacity  and  reasonable  soundness  of  judgment  would  ex- 
hibit in  similar  circumstances.  The  degree  of  care  requi- 
site will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  property  with  which 
he  is  entrusted.  If  it  be  delicate  and  fragile,  or  of  great 
value,  or  subject  to  deterioration  unless  attended  to  and 
preserved  with  unusual  watchfulness,  greater  care  will  bo 
necessary  than  if  it  be  of  such  a  character  that  injury  or 
loss  is  not  to  be  presumed  probable  unless  th?re  be  exces- 
sive imprudence.  If  a  watch  or  a  valuable  horso  wcro 
hired,  greater  precaution  would  need  to  be  taken  for  its 
security  than  wuuld  be  required  if  the  article  were  of  in- 
significant value.  But  if  injury  is  ocL_'asioned  by  soma  ac- 
cident which  a  reasonable  foresight  could  not  have  anti- 
cipated, or  by  theft  or  violence  against  which  proper 
measures  of  protection  had  been  taken,  the  hirer  is  not 
responsible,  but.  the  owner  must  boar  the  loss.  Tho  hirer 
becomes  invested  with  a  special  property  iu  the  goods  for 
the  period  during  which  his  right  of  temporary  use  is  to 
continue,  and  for  any  interference  with  his  possession  or 
injury  to  the  property  by  third  persons  he  has  a  right  of 
action  to  recover  damages  for  the  loss  sustained.  If  tho 
hiring  be  for  a  definite  time,  as  is  usually  the  case,  any  at- 
tempt even  by  the  owner  to  retake  the  property  or  to  pre- 
vent its  intended  use  will  give  tho  hirer  a  claim  for  redress. 
This  rule  is,  however,  subject  to  the  qualification  that  if 
the  hirer  makes  any  unwarrantable  misuse  of  the  property 
the  owner  has  a  right  to  retake  it,  if  he  can  do  so  peaceably, 
or  to  bring  an  action  for  its  immediate  recovery.  The 
articles  hired  must  only  be  used  for  the  purposes  contem- 
plated by  the  contract,  and  the  hirer''s  cx:;lusive  interest 
is  defined  and  limited  precisely  by  the  stipulations  agreed 
upon.  They  must  be  used  also  in  the  m:\unor  ordinarily 
appropriate,  and  must  be  surrendered  when  the  time  of 
the  hiring  has  expired.  The  obligations  of  the  owner  of 
the  property,  other  than  those  already  statr-d.  have  not  yet 
been  definitely  settled  at  common  law.  There  have  been 
some  decisions  holding  that  he  impliedly  warrants  the 
pn>perty  to  he  fit  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  hired, 
without  reference  to  his  knowledge  of  its  unfitness.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  he  would  be  liable  if  he  knew  of  its  unfit- 
ness, and  did  not  disclose  the  defect,  and  injury  was  sus- 
tained by  the  hirer  in  consequence  ;  so  that,  for  instance,  if 
he  let  a  horse  which  he  knew  to  be  dangerous,  without  in- 
forming the  hirer,  and  injury  occurred  through  tho  ani- 
mal's viciousness,  he  would  be  responsible.  The  contract 
of  hiring  may  be  terminated  liy  the  expiration  of  the 
time  for  which  the  contract  was  made,  or  the  completion 
of  the  intended  purpose,  when  the  property  reverts  to  the 
owner,  who  has  a  claim  for  whatever  compensation  was 
agreed  upon.  or.  if  no  definite  arrangement  had  been  made, 
to  whatever  sum  might  be  deemed  reasonable  under  tho 
circumstances. 

(2)  Locatio  operin  faciendl. — The  same  principles  in 
reference  to  the  degree  of  care  to  be  required  of  the  bailee 
apply  to  contracts  for  labor  and  services  to  be  bestowed 


upon  the  thing  bailed  as  in  the  hiring  of  chattels.  Ordi- 
nary care  is  required,  and  the  measure  of  obligation  is  es- 
timated by  the  value  and  nature  of  the  articles  delivered. 
But  the  obligations  of  the  workman  depend  also,  in  large 
measure,  iqjou  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  lie  is  hold 
responsible  tor  tho  exercise  of  such  a  degree  of  skill  and 
careful  workmanship  in  fulfilling  the  task  imposed  upon 
him  as  is  requisite  in  the  ordinary  labors  of  his  trade  or 
profession.  In  accepting  an  engagement  to  jicrforra  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  work  he  impliedly  represents  himself  as 
competent  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  may  be  made  to 
respond  in  damages  for  injuries  sustained  through  any  ex- 
hibition of  unskilfulness  or  incapacity.  If,  however,  his 
incompetence  were  known  to  the  person  engaging  his  ser- 
vices, the  hirer  must  suffer  the  cousequoncc  without  remedy. 
If  any  instructions  be  given  to  the  workman  as  to  the  mnn- 
ner  in  which  his  labor  is  to  be  performed,  they  must  be  ad- 
hered to  stricth'.  If  there  be  a  material  deviation  from 
thom,  he  can  recover  nothing  for  his  services,  unless  the 
deviation  be  attributable  to  some  unavoidable  cause  or  be 
acquiesced  in  b^'  his  employer.  The  employer's  assent  need 
not  be  indicated  by  any  express  agreement,  but  may  be 
presumed  from  his  conduct,  if  he  has  knowledge  of  the  de- 
viation from  the  terms  of  the  contract  before  its  execution 
is  completed,  and  makes  no  objection.  If  the  bailee  only 
completes  a  portion  of  the  desired  work,  he  can  claim  a 
proportionate  compensation  if  the  benefit  of  what  was  ac- 
tually performed  was  received  in  its  incomplete  state  by 
tho  assent  of  the  employer:  but  if  the  employer  insist  on 
full  performance  or  decline  to  make  compensation  on  ac- 
count of  some  substantial  imperfection  in  the  workmanship 
or  some  injury  which  the  goods  have  sustained,  the  work- 
man is  not  only  entitled  to  no  reward,  but  may  even  be  held 
liable  for  the  original  value  of  the  goods.  The  acceptance 
of  the  goods  by  the  employer  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to 
constitute  an  assent  to  a  deviation  from  the  contract,  since 
an  owner  has  a  right  to  the  possession  of  his  goods.  If  the 
jiroperty  is  destroyed  by  some  unexpected  casualty,  with- 
out any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  or  is  carried 
away  by  robbers  notwithstanding  the  use  of  reasonable 
precautionary  measures  for  security,  since  the  absolute 
ownership  remains  continually  in  the  employer,  he  must 
sustain  the  loss.  If  any  labor  has  been  expended  upon  it 
before  the  disaster  occurs,  the  workman  is,  according  to  the 
general  rule  of  the  common  law,  entitled  to  a  proper  recom- 
pense for  services  actually  rendered,  unless  the  entire  ful- 
filment of  his  engagement  had  been  made  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  p.ayment.  I'ndcr  the  French  law  and  the  Code 
of  Louisiana  the  employer  in  such  a  case  loses  the  value 
of  Lis  materials  and  the  employe  the  value  of  his  labor. 
But  that  the  loss  of  the  property  in  such  instances  may  fall 
upon  the  employer,  it  is  necessary  that  the  contract  be 
strictly  in  the  nature  of  bailment;  and  interesting  ques- 
tions sometimes  arise  as  to  whether  a  delivery  of  articles 
to  a  workman  and  an  engagement  of  his  services  constitutes 
this  relation.  If  cloth  be  given  to  a  tailor  or  gold  to  a  jewel- 
ler, and  the  identical  piece  of  cloth  is  to  be  returned  in  the 
form  of  a  suit,  or  the  same  gold  to  be  made  into  an  article 
of  ornament,  it  is  a  case  of  bailment,  even  though  addi- 
tions be  made  to  tho  original  article  delivered  in  the  course 
of  its  alteration.  But  if  the  workman  has  liberty  to  ex- 
pend his  labor  upon  other  materials  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  delivered,  being  under  no  further  obligation  than  to 
return  articles  similar  to  those  which  would  be  made  if  the 
employer's  goods  were  used,  this  is  not  generally  considered 
as  constituting  a  bailment,  but  only  a  species  of  barter  or 
sale.  The  employer  makes  use  of  his  goods  to  purchase 
others  of  the  same  nature  in  an  altered  form.  The  work- 
man, therefore,  owns  the  goods  until  his  labor  is  complete 
and  the  finished  product  accepted;  and  if  they  are  de- 
stroyed before  that  time  the  loss  is  his  alone,  and  the  em- 
ployer has  still  a  claim  for  the  delivery  of  the  article  or- 
dered. A  similar  question  arises  when  grain  is  deposited 
in  a  warehouse  or  elevator  with  the  understanding  that  a 
similar  amount  of  the  same  quality  may  be  returned  in- 
stead of  the  very  same  grain  delivered.  The  courts  have 
generally  adjudged  an  agreement  of  this  kind  to  be  a  sale, 
an<l  not  a  bailment,  so  as  to  make  the  bailee  responsible  in 
case  of  accidental  loss.  In  all  cases  where  a  person  is  to 
furnish  materials  himself,  and  expend  labor  upon  them,  the 
contract  is  evidently  not  one  of  bailment,  but  rather  one 
of  sale,  so  that  the'  employ^  is  subject  to  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  vendor. 

The  law  concerning  warehousemen,  wharfingers,  and  inn- 
keepers is  also  included  under  the  head  of  Locatio  operin 
faciendi,  since  such  persons  devote  care  and  attention  to 
the  objects  entrusted  to  them,  but  their  liabilities  will  be 
considered  under  these  several  names  respectively. 

George  Chase.     Revised  by  T.  "W.  J^wicht. 

Hirpini,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy  of  Samnito  race, 
inhabiting  the  central  group  of  the  Apennines  between  Lu- 
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cania,  Apulia,  anii  Campania,  and  deriving  their  name  I 
from  hirjMin,  the  .Snmnile  niuiie  of  a  wolf.  They  were  8ul>- 
jug:ited  by  the  Koliiaiis  l|irol)iibly  together  with  the  other 
Samnite  tribes)  before  L'tiS  n.  r.,  at  whieh  time  the  Kuman 
colony  of  Beueventuin,  wliieh  formed  tile  strategical  key 
to  their  country,  was  established.  Immediately  after  the 
battle  of  C'anna;  (21i;  n.  c.)  they  declared  in  favor  of  Han- 
nibal, but  when  he  tin  21111  ii.  c.)  was  driven  towards  the 
southern  part  of  Italy,  they  bought  peace  on  good  terms 
from  the  Romans  by  betraying  the  Carthaginian  garrisons 
in  their  cities.  In  the  Social  war  (IMI  ii.  r. )  they  were 
among  the  first  who  look  up  arms  against  Uonie,  but  they 
were  soon  reduced  by  Sulla,  and  after  the  end  of  the  war 
their  name  as  an  indejiendcnt  nation  is  not  mentioned. 

Hirsch'berg,  handsome  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov. 
incc  of  Sdesia.  on  the  Cober.  It  has  considerable  linen  manu- 
factures, and  one  Lutheran  and  three  Catholic  churches. 
Pop.  11.773. 

Hirst  (lIiiSKY  B.),  b.  in  Philadelphia  Aug.  2.3.  ISm, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  IS  !,•),  having  previously  to  some 
e.\tent  been  occupied  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  published 
several  volumes  of  poems  which  had  a  wide  popularity — 
The  r.imiini  ,if  llie  Mnminolli,  itc.  (1S4.')),  Kinhjiiiiun  (1S48), 
and  The  Pcmiice  „/ IMaud  (ISM).     D.  Mar.  :»),  1S74. 

Ilir'tius  (AuLus)  belonged  to  a  plebeian  family,  but 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  Roman  jiolitics  on  account 
of  his  personal  friendship  an<l  intimate  political  connection 
with  Cxsar.  He  served  him  in  Gaul  as  legate,  and  was 
often  employed  as  negotiator.  lie  lived  nio.^lly  in  Konic, 
on  his  Tusculan  estates,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  villa 
of  Cicero,  with  whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms  and  held 
frequent  social  intercourse.  He  was  chosen  consul  for  the 
year  4;t  a.  r.,  and  entered  on  his  ollicial  duties  Jan.  1.  Of 
the  horrible  convulsions  into  which  the  assassination  of 
Ca'sar  threw  the  Roman  republic,  Hirlius  was  by  no  means 
the  master,  but  his  moderation  and  freedom  from  personal 
ambition  exercised  a  beneficial  influence;  and  when  he  fell 
at  the  head  of  the  army  whieh  was  sent  against  Antony, 
then  besieging  Mutiiia.  the  people  mourned  him.  lie  was 
a  man  of  refined  tastes  and  literary  accomplishments,  and 
the  eighth  book  of  Ciesar's  Cummnitarii-i  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  either  by  him  or  by  Oppius. 
Hispiinia,  the  Latin  name  of  Spai\  (which  see). 
Ilispaniola.  See  H.vvti,  by  iMei.vil  Bloncourt. 
Ilisti.'c'a,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  towns 
of  Eubiea.  becivme  subject  to  .\thens  during  the  Persi.an 
wars,  but  revolted  in  1  l.i  B.  c.  .\s  a  punishment  the  Athe- 
nians removed  all  the  inhabitants.  re(daced  them  with  Attic 
colonists,  anil  changed  the  name  of  the  jiiace  to  Orcua. 

Histitc'us,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  won  the  attachment  and 
gratitude  of  Darius  by  guarding  faithfully  the  bridge  of 
boats  over  which  the  Persian  army  crossctl  the  Danube  on 
its  expedition  into  Scythia  in  ji:'>  ii.  c. — a  service  liy  which 
ho  saved  the  army  and  the  life  of  the  Persian  king.  His 
adventurous  and  ambitions  character,  however,  could  not 
help  exciting  suspicion,  and  he  was  detained  at  the  Persian 
court  for  thirteen  years.  At  la>t  he  succeeded  in  raising 
his  (Jreck  countrymen  in  Ionia  in  rebellion  against  Persia, 
but  Darius  had  still  so  much  cotifidcnee  in  him  as  to  send 
him  down  to  quench  it.  The  rebellion  itself  failed  utterly, 
and  the  treachery  of  Histia'us  was  discovered  by  .\rta- 
pherncs,  the  Persian  satrap  of  Sanlis.  He  now  fled  from 
place  to  pl.acc,  stirring  the  different  (ireek  colonies  in  .\sia 
Minor  into  premature  insurrections  ;  but  at  lust  he  was  cap- 
tured and  put  to  death  by  .\rta|ihernes,  who  sent  his  head 
to  the  Persian  king.  Darius,  however,  mourned  deeply, 
burieil  the  liead  with  honors,  and  blamed  Artapherncs  for 
having  acted  hastily. 

Ilistol'ogy  [IJr.  iffTot,  "web."  and  \6yo<:.  "discourse"] 
is  the  branch  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  the  tissues  of  which  li\ing  beings  are  composed.  It 
is  subdivided  into  llnimtn  tnnt'tltH/i/,  which  treats  of  the  tis- 
sues of  man:  I'nmjmnitivr  hiHlnhtifi/,  whieh  treats  of  the 
tissues  r,f  the  lower  animals  ;  and  Vri/rhilitr  hint'ttrttiif,  which 
treats  of  the  tissues  of  plants.  Kacb  of  these  subdivisions 
may  be  again  divided  into  Xnnnaf  and  l'>ith<>lniin'itt  his- 
tology— the  first  referring  to  the  healthy  tissues,  the  sec- 
ond investigating  the  changes  Ihey  undergo  in  ilisense. 

Histology  may  be  said  to  date  lia-k  only  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Aiifiltiiiiir  (Ihii'riih  of  llicbat  in  |S(I|,  for  al- 
though  inanv  interesting  observations  bad  previously  been 
made  by  .Malpighi  (I(j2H-11I).  Loeuwenhoek  ( I0.'i2-172:i), 
Swaninierdam  (11137-80),  Ruysch  ( I  li::S-l  7:11 ).  LicborkUhn 
(I7II-.^S),  llewson  (17:111-711.  and  others,  yel  Iliehat  was 
the  lirst  who  treated  the  subject  in  a  comprehensive  way, 
classifying  according  to  their  strueturc.  so  far  as  it  was 
then  understood,  all  the  tissues  of  the  hiimnu  boily,  and 
giving  a  general  view  of  their  relations,  both  in  healfti  and 
disease.     His  work  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  study  of 


the  tissues,  but  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  compound 
microscope  at  that  time  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  progress, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  opticians  succeeded  in  devising 
cflicient  methods  of  correcting  the  spherical  and  chromatic 
aberrations  of  that  instrument  that  histology  made  any 
impt>rtaut  advance  beyond  the  position  in  which  Bichat 
left  it. 

The  ne.xt  epoch  in  the  development  of  histology  is  marked 
by  the  appearance  of  the  works  of  Schwann  ( 18:iS-:iU),  who 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  observations  of  Schlcideu  in 
vegetable  histology  were  substantially  true  for  animals  also  : 
that  all  tissues  are  formed  by  the  transformation  of  nucle- 
ated cells  :  and  that  these  arise  ilc  iioro  under  favorable  eir- 
cunistances  in  a  formless  nutritive  fluid  or  blastema.  This 
theory  was  extended  to  jiathological  anatomy  by  Johannes 
-Milller.  and  continued  to  bo  almost  universally  accepted 
until  the  aifpearance  of  the  cellular  pathology  of  Virchow 
(18o8),  whieh  was  speedily  followed  by  llie  very  gene- 
ral acceptance  of  his  doctrine,  that  cells  can  only  arise  out 
of  pre-e.xisting  cells,  and  that  in  both  normal  and  ]>ath- 
ological  growth  the  cells  of  the  growing  jiart  multiply  by 
division,  and  thus  give  birth  to  all  the  elements  ultimately 
produced.  This  doctrine  seemed  to  be  permanently  estab- 
lished on  a  sure  foundation,  when  the  discovery  of  the 
wandering  cells  in  living  connective  tissue  by  \'on  Kcck- 
linghauscn  (ISGM),  and  the  demonstration  by  Cohnheim 
(1807)  that  these  movable  elements  arc  in  fact  white  blood- 
corpuscles  which  have  migrated  from  the  blooil-vessels. 
compelled  a  modification  of  opinion,  and  showed  that  the 
actual  details  of  the  grow  th  and  nutrition  of  the  tissues  are 
much  more  complex  than  had  been  jircviously  supposed. 
Since  the  time  of  Schwann  the  number  of  histological  in- 
vestigators of  reputation  has  inuUiplied  so  greatly  that  it 
would  occupy  more  space  than  can  here  be  given  even  to 
enumerate  tliem.  The  names  of  a  few  of  the  more  promi- 
nent will  appear  in  the  list  of  works  appended.  In  the 
present  article  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  more  important  and 
best-established  elementary  facts  with  regard  to  human 
histology  is  all  that  can  lie  attempted,  and  greater  promi- 
nence will  be  given  to  the  normal  than  to  the  )iatbobigical 
branch  of  the  subject.  The  reader  who  disires  more  de- 
tailed information  is  referred  to  the  special  treatises  and 
essays. 

Elrmniliir;/  Velh. — The  tissues  arc  composed  of  element- 
ary cells  and  their  derivatives.  Aecordin'g  to  the  long- 
received  views  of  Schwann,  elementary  cells  are  hollow 
vesicles  composed  of  an  e.xternnl  niembrano  or  cell-wall, 
which  encloses,  besides  fluid  or  solid  contents  of  various 
characters,  a  smaller  vesicle,  the  nucleus,  in  which  again 
is  contained  a  still  smaller  body,  the  nucleolus.  It  has, 
however,  been  shown  that  many  kinds  of  cells  have  no  dis- 
tinct walls,  and  in  many  others  the  existence  of  a  wall  is 
in  the  highest  degree  problematical ;  Max  Schultzc  accord- 
ingly defines  the  cell  simjdy  as  a  little  mass  of  protoplasm 
containing  a  nucleus,  and  Briicke  an. I  Strieker,  going  a 
step  farther,  are  disposed  to  regard  the  nucleus  itself  as 
unessential. 

Protoplasm,  thus  brought  into  prominence  in  our  con- 
ce]itions  of  the  ultimate  structure  of  living  organisms,  is 
an  albuminoiil  body,  which  under  the  microscope  either 
altpears  to  be  ((uite  homogeneous  or  presents  a  liioro  or  less 
granular  asjiect.  It  may  be  fluid,  semi-solid,  or  solid,  and 
probably  varies  considerably  in  its  composition  in  ilifl"crent 
situations  and  under  difi"erent  cireurustances.  All  its  forms, 
however,  possess  certain  S]iecial  properties  in  common,  of 
«hi(di  the  nio.-t  important  are  the  ca|iability  of  nianilcsling 
siioutaneous  inovemcnts:  of  taking  up  nutritive  materials 
from  the  surr<Mindilig  media  and  transfnrming  them  into  its 
own  substance,  or  of  growing  ;  and  of  reprudiieiiig  its  kind  by 
detaching  portions  which  are  cajiable  of  independent  exi>t- 
enco  and  growth.  The  elenicnlary  cells  of  the  human  tis- 
sues usually  conlain  a  nucleus.  Tliis  is  an  ovul  or  roumled 
body  generally  between  MWVl"  and  .000(1"*  in  long  diam- 
eter, composed  of  a  material  that  certainly  dilfers  from  the 
protoplasm  of  the  body  of  the  cell  in  (dfcring  greater  resist- 
ance lo  the  action  cd'  iicids  anil  alkalies,  and  in  behaving 
s.MncHhnt  difl'crently  with  varinus  reagents,  but  the  lireciso 
composition  of  which  has  not  been  determined.  Tlio  nu-  ' 
eleoli  are  even  less  constant  and  more  iinperfcclly  known 
than  the  nuclei.  The  spontaneous  movcmenls  in  the  pro- 
toplasm of  the  elementary  cells  are  most  constant  and  hole. 
worthy  while  the  cells  are  young.  These  movemcnls,  during 
which  the  nucleus  remains  (|iiile  passive,  occur  in  part  ns 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  cells,  in  part  ill  consequence  of 
these  changes  in  their  form  ;  the  cells  change  place,  or  wnn 
der,  among  the  surrounding  elemeiiis  in  n  manner  which, 

•  In  ibis  arliile  dimensions  will  be  lilvcn  In  decimals  of  nn 
Inch.  Indlenliiig  the  Inch  hv  the  siun  ".  It  must  be  iinderslonii 
that  the  IlK'urcs  given  arc  only  olVeriHl  iis  approximiili.'oi  to  the 
(imiK/f  size  oflhesevernl  elemcnls,  and  that  the  Individual  elc- 
meiils  vary  greally  in  dimensions. 
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on  account  of  its  similarity  to  the  movements  of  the  amoeba, 
has  been  called  amoeboid.  When,  at  a  later  period  in  the 
history  of  certain  cells,  they  acquire  a  cell-wall  or  outer 
membrane,  they  become  fi.ved,  and  are  no  longer  capable 
of  amoeboid  movements. 

The  various  transformations  which  cells  undergo  in  build- 
ing uj)  the  several  tissues  will  be  indicated  in  connection 
wi°h  each.  Here,  however,  a  word  must  be  said  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  reproduction  of  cells  takes  place.  Cells 
usually  multiply  by  division.  In  so  doing,  the  nucleus 
first  eiongates,  then'becomes  constricted  in  the  middle,  and 
finally  separates  into  two  parts,  which  recede  from  each 
other";  fission  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  body  of  the  cell  sub- 
sequently occurs.  Besides  this  mode,  endogenous  cell- 
multiplication,  and  multiplication  by  gemmation  or  bud- 
dini',  are  admitted  by  many  histologists.  The  first  is,  in 
mosl  instances,  if  not' always,  merely  the  result  of  the  con- 
tinued multiplication  by  division  of  a  protoplasmic  mass 
contained  within  a  membrane  or  capsule  ;  the  second  has 
been  observed  chiefly  in  the  case  of  certain  low  vegetable 
forms ;  as,  for  exaniiple,  the  yeast-fungus.  As  already 
mentioned,  it  was  taught  by  Schw.ann  that  cells  might  also 
arise  spontaneously  in  a  formless  fluid  of  suitable  compo- 
sition. This  supposition  was  brought  into  disrepute  by 
Virchow.  who  held  that  cells  could  only  arise  from  pre- 
existing cMs—nmiiis  ccllula  e  rclhild.  Of  late,  however, 
numeroiis  investigations  have  been  published  which  .appear 
to  favor  the  doctrine  of  the  spontaneous  generation  of  the 
lower  organisms  under  suitable  conditions  ;  and  if  this  view 
should  be  established,  it  may  turn  out  that  the  theory  of 
Schwiinn  has  been  too  hastily  condemned. 

Cunnecllve  Tissue.— The  designation  connective  tissue 
(Blnd-^ewehe  of  the  German  histologists)  is  bestowed  upon 
the  widely  diffused  tissue  which  unites  together  the  organs 
and  their  several  parts,  and  includes  not  merely  the  cap- 
sules, sheaths,  fascia,  tendons,  and  ligaments,  but  also  the 
more  delicate  tissue  which  forms  the  supporting  framework 
of  the  special  elements  of  the  complex  organs.  Connective 
tissue  consists  of  special  fixed  cells,  the  connective-tissue 
corpuscles,  united  together  by  an  intercellular  substance  or 
Fig.  1. 


Connective  tissue, 
matrix.  In  the  latter  a  series  of  minute  passages  are  chan- 
nelled, and  through  these  granular  cells,  identical  in  struc- 
ture and  .appear.ance  with  tbe  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood, 
wander  freely.  The  fixed  cells  are  usually  either  spindle- 
formed  or  stellate,  and  are  provided  with  an  elliptical 
transparent  nucleus,  immediately  around  which  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  cell  is  usually  more  granular  than  elsewhere. 
Thev  vary  greatly  in  dimensions  in  differont  situations, 
the  "nucleus  averaging  about  .0004"  in  long  diameter,  and 
the  cells  being  from  twice  to  five  or  six  times  as  large. 
From  the  extremities  of  the  spindle-formed  cells  and  all 
parts  of  the  stellate  ones  proceed  branching  processes, 
which  vary  considerably  in  number  and  length.  In  the 
living  tissue  slow  changes  in  the  form  of  these  processes 
may  be  observed,  but  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  these  do 
not  lead  to  any  change  in  the  position  of  the  cells.  The 
wandcrin"  cells  are  much  less  numerous  under  normal  con- 
ditions than  the  fixed,  but  in  inflammation  increase  in  num- 
ber often  to  an  enormous  extent.  They  are  derived  from 
the  blood,  and  escape  into  the  channels  of  the  connective 
tissue  through  stomata  in  the  walls  of  the  small  blood-ves- 
sels. A  part  of  them,  both  in  health  and  in  inflammation, 
find  their  way  from  the  channels  of  the  matrix  into  the 
lymphatic  cap'illaries.  That  others  remain  in  the  tissue  and 
become  fixed  corpuscles  is  a  plausible  suggestion  not  yet 
positively  established. 

The  matrix  varies  greatly  in  characters  and  arrangement 
in  different  situations,  and  by  these  variations  determines 
the  external  characteristics  of  the  several  varieties  of  con- 


nective tissue.  The  diversity  consists  not  merely  in  the 
conformation,  but  also  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
matrix,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  certain  forms  of  con- 
nective tissue  yield  gelatine  on  boiling,  while  others  do  not. 
To  the  former  belongs  the  so-called  fibrillar  connective 
tissue,  which  is  the  dominant  form  in  man  and  the  verte- 
brates, at  least  in  the  adult  state.  The  latter  includes  the 
delicate  connective  tissue  in  the  interior  of  the  kidneys,  the 
liver,  and  the  lymphatic  glands,  that  in  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  (the  neuroglia  of  Virchow),  and  the  succulent  trans- 
lucent tissue  of  the  umbilical  cord,  which  lias  been  called 
mucous  tissue  because  acetic  acid  produces  in  it  a  precipi- 
tate of  mucin  in  threads  and  flocculi,  which  dissolve  in  an 
excess  of  the  acid. 

In  the  form  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  which  occurs  in 
the  ligaments  and  tendons,  the  matrix  appears,  when  ex- 
amined in  indifferent  fluids  (aqueous  humor,  amniotic  fluid, 
or  blood-serum),  to  be  composed  of  indistinctly  fibrillated 
bundles  .OflOJ"  to  .001"  or  more  in  diameter,  lying  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  anastomosing  at  comparatively  long  in- 
tervals.   Long  narrow  anastomosing  channels  are  thus  left 
between  them,  in  which,  on  the  margins  of  the  bundles,  lie 
the  spindle-formed  fixed  cells.     Wlien  examined  in  water 
or  neutral  saline  solution  the  fibrillar  appearance  is  much 
more  distinct,  and  after  macertition  in  lime-water  or  baryta- 
water  the  bundles  are  easily  split  into    their  component 
fibrils.  .00004"  or  less  in  diameter,  which  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily done  in  the  fresh  state,  so  that  indeed  some  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  pronounce  the  fibrilla  an  altogether  arti- 
ficial product.     On  treatment  with  dilute  acids  the  bundles 
swell  up  and  hour-glass  contractions  appear  at  intervals. 
These  have  been  ascribed  by  some  to  spiral  elastic  fibres 
wound  around  the  bundles.     Others  have    supposed  each 
bundle  to  be  enveloped  in  a  delicate  shcalli.  which  is  par- 
tially ruptured  by  the  swelling  produced  by  acids,  the  re- 
maining portions  producing  the  constrictions.     The  latter 
view  hiis  received  considerable  support  from  the  recent  in- 
vestigations of  Boll,  who  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the   cells  of  connective  tissue  are  in   fact    thin    scale-like 
plates  which  form  an  endothelial  lining  to  the  channels  be- 
tween the  bundles,  and  ascribes  the  appearance  of  the  cells, 
as  usually  seen,  to  imperfect  methods  of  investigation.     In 
the  fascia,  the   skin,  the   subcutaneous,  submucous,    and 
subserous  membranes,  the  periosteum,  and  the  perichon- 
drium, the  fibrillar  bundles  do  not  run  parallel,  but  cross 
each  other  in  diverse  directions  and  inosculate  at  various 
angles,  so  as  to  leave  irregular  spaces  of  various  sizes,  which 
freely  communicate  with  each  other.     Except  in  this  more 
areolar  arrangement  the  matrix  in  these  situations  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments. 

When  fibrillar  connective  tissue  is  boiled  or  treated  with 
dilute  acids,  the  fibrilloc  disappear,  and  certain  sharply  de- 
fined, more  or  less  spiral,  fibres  come  into  view,  which  are 
known  as  elnsti'c  fbres.  These  vary  from  .00005"  or  less 
to  .0004",  or  even  more,  in  thickness:  they  branch  fre- 
quently, and  in  some  situations  form  intricate  networks. 
Characteristic  coarse  networks  of  this  sort  exist  in  the  skin, 
more  delicate  ones  in  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes. 
In  the  elastic  coats  of  the  arteries,  the  yellow  ligaments  of 
the  vertebral  column,  and  the  ligamentum  nucha-,  they  are 
very  coarse,  and  form  the  most  conspicuous  tissue-element. 
The  varieties  of  connective  tissue  which  occur  in  the  kid- 
neys, the  lymphatic  glands,  etc.  will  be  described  in  eon- 
ne"ction  with  the  organs  in  which  they  exist ;  a  word  must, 
however,  be  said  here  with  regard  to  the  mucous  tissue  of 
the  umbilical  cord.  This,  in  early  fallal  life,  consists  of  a 
transparent,  apparently  structureless  matrix,  in  which  are 
embedded  delicate  stellate  cells  wiih  branching,  freely  in- 
osculating processes.  Interspersed  throughout  the  raatri.x 
a  certain  number  of  wandering  corpuscles  are  found.  At  a 
later  period  fibrillar  bundles  begin  to  appear  on  the  matrix. 
The  interest  which  attaches  to  this  tissue  is  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  it  resembles  the  embryonic  condition  of  the 
fibrillar  connective  tissue,  in  part  to  its  resemblance  to  cer- 
tain pathological  new  formations.  Connective  tissue  serves 
as  the  substratum  for  the  ramification  of  the  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics,  and  nerves  of  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  stands 
i"ndeed  in  special  relations  to  the  lymphatics,  the  channels 
and  spaces  of  its  matrix  being  the  ultimate  lymphatic  pas- 
sages. .  , 
'l)ei-e!opmer>t  nf  Connertn-c  Thuue.—M  an  early  period 
of  the  history  of  the  embryo  connective  tissue  consists  of 
round  formative  cells  in  close  juxtaposition.  Between  these 
the  matrix  gradually  makes  its  appearance,  pushing  the 
cells  farther  and  farther  apart.  Simultaneously  the  cells 
change  their  shape,  becoming  gradually  spindle-formed  or 
stellate.  In  the  tendons  and  ligaments  the  matrix  is  more 
or  less  distinctly  fibrillar  from  its  first  appearance.  In 
most  other  situations  it  is  at  first  homogeneous,  resembling 
that  of  the  mucous  tissue  described  above,  and  only  subse- 
quently aequires  a  fibrillar  character.     Considerable  diver- 
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8ity  of  opinion  still  exists  as  to  the  interpretation  of  these 
phenomena.  Some  hoM  still  to  the  view  uf  riuhwann,  that 
the  formative  cells  tht-niselves  elongate  and  split  up  into 
the  buinlles  of  Hbrils;  Konie,  like  Bt-ale,  suppose  the  puri- 
phcral  ])()rtions  ui'  the  pvutoplasms  of  the  cells  (germinal 
matter)  to  be  j^radually  transformed  into  matrix  (formed 
materiiil),  so  that  this  is  created  by  the  continual  growth 
of  the  ceils,  the  peripheral  portions  of  which  undergo  con- 
tinual tr.'insforniation.  This  view  is  substantially  that 
adopteil  by  Hollet  as  the  most  probable.  Finally,  it  is 
held  by  otlicrs  that  the  matrix  is  independently  formed 
between  the  cells  by  the  transformation  of  the  nutritive 
blood-plasma.  That  the  elastic  fibres  originate  by  the 
trnnsforniation  of  a  portion  of  the  formativj  cells  was  long 
held  as  certain.  Doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  view 
have,  however,  been  expressed,  and  Rollet  advocates  the 
opiniun  that  they  originate  by  a  direct  deposit  from  the 
plasma  in  the  form  of  fibres.  The  evidence  on  which  this 
opinion  rests  is,  however,  far  from  conclusive. 

AdlpuHt;  Titmnv. —  In  many  parts  of  the  body  the  areolar 
connective  tissue  encloses  in  its  meshes  groups  of  cells  con- 
taining fat.  These  cells  arc  round  or  oval,  sometimes 
polygonal,  as  from  mutual  pressure,  and  .001"  to  .000"  in 
diameter.  The  presence  of  the  fat  conceals  their  nuclei, 
but  after  its  extraction  by  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  stain- 
ing of  the  tissue  by  carmine,  a  nucleus  can  generally  be 
observeil  in  each,  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  cell-wall, 
which  here  appears  as  an  undoubted  membrane.  The 
groups  of  fat-cells  contained  in  individual  areola;  of  tiie 
connective  tissue  are  designated  fat-lobules.  Kach  is  sup- 
plied with  blood  by  one  or  more  arterial  twigs,  whence 
proceed  numerous  capillaries  so  arranged  that  each  of  the 
largercells  at  least  is  surrounded  by  its  own  capillary  loops. 
In  their  embryological  condition  the  fat-cells  are  at  first 
nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm,  like  other  formative  cells. 
The  fat  makes  its  appearance  in  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
toplasm in  small  drops,  and  there  finally  coalesces  into  a 
Fiugle  large  one,  occupying  the  central  portion  of  the  cell. 
As  the  fat-drops  grow  still  larger,  the  protoplasm  becomes 
more  scanty,  until  only  a  thin  membrane  remains,  with  tiie 
nuclcns  embedded  in  it.  In  certain  forms  lA'  dmpsy  and 
some  other  diseases  the  adipose  cells  lose  their  fat,  which 
is  replaced  by  serum.  A  similar  disappearance  of  the  fat 
has  been  observed  in  animals  deprived  of  food,  the  fat 
promptly  reappearing  when  food  is  ag;iin  supplied. 

i'ttrtilatfe. — Cartilage,  like  connective  tissue,  consists  of 
cells  imbedded  in  an  intercellular  substance  or  matri.x  ;  the 
latter  may  be  homogeneous  or  fibrous,  and  accordingly  two 
varieties  of  cartilage  arc  recognized — hyaline  cartilage  and 
fihro-cartilage.  Hyaline  cartilage  forms  the  cartilages  of 
the  ribs,  the  ensiform  cartilage,  the  articular  cartilages  of 
the  bones,  the  cartilages  covering  the  opposed  surfaces  of 
the  symphysc.'*.  the  nasal  cartilages,  all  the  cartilages  of  the 
larynx  except  the  epiglottis  and  the  cartilages  of  Wrisburg, 
and  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial 
tubcti.  In  this  variety  of  cartilage  the  cells  (cartilage  cor- 
puscles), when  single,  are  usually  oval,  on  an  average  from 
.0006"  to  .001"  in  long  diameter,  and  consist  of  a  delicate 
granular  protoplasm  containing  one  or  twr)  large  oval 
nuclei.  They  lie  in  cavities  (cartilage  cavities)  hollowed 
Vh..  1. 


Cartilage. 

out  in  the  solid  matrix.  Sometimes  the  cavities  nro  of 
larger  si7,e,  and  contain  two  or  more  cell-,  and  then  the  ad- 
jacent sides  of  tlie«c  Jirn  llattened.  Somii  imcM  grrnips  of 
two,  fr>ur,  or  more  cells,  with  their  adjacent  siiles  llaltencd, 
lie  quite  near  together,  but  are  separaleil  by  a  narrow 
layer  of  matrix.  In  living  or  perfectly  fresh  cartilage  the 
colls  exactly  fill  the  cavities  in  which  thoy  lie,  but  on  the 


addition  of  water,  or  even  of  indifferent  fluids,  as  aqueous 
humor  or  blood-serum,  the  cells  shrivel  and  separate  from 
the  parietes  of  the  cartilage  cavities,  so  that  they  H])pcar 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  clear  transparent  space  ;  or  liny  nmy 
shrivel  irregularly,  remaining  attached  at  points  to  the 
parietes  of  the  cavity,  so  as  to  present  a  stellate  appearance. 
At  the  same  time  the  matrix  becomes  more  or  less  distinctly 
granular.  These  changes  occur  also  shortly  after  death 
without  the  addition  ot  reagents.  The  matrix  when  fiesli 
is  homogeneous  and  quite  transj)arent,  no  traces  of  the  ex- 
istence of  layers  or  cell-territories  being  observable  e\cn 
with  the  highest  powers.  After  the  action  of  certain  re- 
agents, however,  such  as  dilute  chromic  acid,  or  after  digest- 
ing for  some  time  in  acidulated  water  at  a  temperature  of 
about  101)°  F..  the  matrix  may  be  split  up  into  roncentric 
layers  surrounding  the  eell-groupa  and  individual  cells. 
If  curtilage  be  boiled  in  water  for  some  time,  the  matrix  is 
entirely  dissolved,  the  solution  containing  the  substance 
known  as  chondrin. 

Where  cartilage  is  continuous  with  connective  tissue 
there  is  no  abrupt  boundary  between  the  two,  but  the  one 
passes  by  a  gradual  transition  into  the  other.  As  we  pro- 
ceed from  the  cartilage  to  the  connective  tissue,  the  matrix 
becomes  first  indistinctly,  then  distinctly  fibrillated,  and  is 
continuous  with  the  connective-tissue  matrix,  while  the 
cells  arc  more  and  more  elongated  until  they  present  tiie 
character  of  connective-tissue  corpu.scles.  In  the  intcr- 
nrticular  cartilages  little  masses  of  hyaline  cartilage  arc 
imbed<l(Ml  in  fibrillated  connective  tissue.  This  has  some- 
times been  considered  a  variety  of  fibro-eartilnge,  but  is 
simply  a  mixture  of  cartilngc  with  conneelive  tissue. 

Fihro~vnrti(fif}c  { lieticnhir  Cdrtilaijc,  Yellow  Cartilage). 
— The  cells  of  iibro-eartilage  are  quite  like  those  of  hy- 
aline cartilage,  but  the  matrix  consists  chiefly  of  a  plexus 
of  anaslouiosing  fibres  resembling  elastic  fibres.  Between 
these,  however,  n  homogeneous  substance  similar  to  the 
matrix  of  reticular  cartilage  no  doubt  exists,  since  these 
cartilages  yield  a  small  proportion  of  chondrin  on  boiling. 
This  boiiiogeneous  substance,  in  certain  situations,  is  must 
abundant  immediately  around  the  cells,  where  it  is  visible 
under  the  microscope  as  a  clear  or  slightly  granular  area 
in  which  no  fibres  are  discerned.  When  fibro-cartilago  is 
anatomically  continuous  with  connective  tissue,  the  fibres 
of  the  matrix  are  continuous  with  the  yellow  elastic  fibres. 
Fibro  cartilage,  as  above  described,  forms  the  cartilages 
of  the  ear  and  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  epiglottis,  the 
cartilages  of  Wrisburg,  and  a  part  of  the  intervertebral 
cartiliiges.  Neither  liyaline  nor  fibro-cartilage  contains 
either  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  or  nerves. 

Ift:vcli>pnitut  ftf  Cffi-dhuit. —  In  early  embryonic  life  car- 
tilage is  comi)osed  of  simple  fornnitive  cells  in  imnirdiato 
juxtaposition.  These  enlarge,  and  arc  transformed  into 
cartilage-cells,  and  meanwhile  the  matrix  grailually  mukes 
its  appearnnce  between  them,  at  first  ns  a  thin  layer  sur- 
rounding eiU'b  cell.  In  this  condition  the  cells  can  readily 
Ito  isolated  with  the  capsule  of  matrix  about  them;  alter  n 
time,  howe\er,  the  ciipsules  surrounding  adjacent  cells  be- 
come fused  together,  and  can  no  longer  be  isolated  (■xer|)t 
by  the  aid  of  reagents.  As  in  the  case  (►f  connective  tissue, 
several  interpretations  of  these  fads  have  been  otTered.  The 
view  of  lieale,  that  the  matrix  is  formed  by  the  ti'ansforma- 
tion  <»f  the  peripheral  porlions  of  the  jirotopbism  of  t!ic 
growing  cells,  is  sultstantially  accepted  by  many  excellent 
histologists — among  others,  by  Max  Schultze;  while  on  tlio 
other  hand,  the  view  that  it  is  produced  independently  by 
the  direct  transformation  of  the  nutritive  ])lasnia  is  not 
witluHit  supporters.  During  the  jimeess  of  growth  Ibr  car- 
tilage cells  multiply  by  ilivision.  Cells  containing  two  nu- 
clei are  frequently  observeil,  as  well  as  gr<nips  of  twti  or 
more  cells  lying  together  in  a  single  capsule,  as  if  just 
divided.  JUrecl  observation  <d'  tlie  process  of  division 
is,  howe\'er,  no  easy  matter.  The  division  of  the  cells  is 
imnii'diately  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  thin  laver  of 
niiitrix  between  ttie  two  resulting  cells,  and  this  will  gener- 
ally be  finind  to  exist  when  two  or  mcire  cells  appear  to 
lie  logctlier  in  the  same  capsule,  if  the  colls  be  enused  to 
shrink  as  described  above.  This  thin  partition-wall  of 
matrix  graduiilly  inereases  in  thickness,  pushing  the  new- 
formed  cells  farther  and  farther  apart.  The  fibres  of  llio 
matrix  of  reticular  cartilage  are  developed  in  tho  same 
way  as  the  elastic  fibres.  With  ailvaneing  age  a  depof^it 
of  iime-salts  lakes  i)lace  in  the  luatrix  <d' certain  eartiliigcj", 
ns  in  those  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  ribs.  A  similar  chaiigo 
takes  place  in  ossifying  eartil;igi-s  and  in  certain  morbid 
conditions.      It  is  known  as  the  ealeifieation  of  cartilage. 

linnr.  like  cartilage,  consists  of  cells  imbedded  in  a 
matrix.  In  thin  Hcctions  of  t\\-\v<\  bone  iho  position  of  iho 
cells  is  miirked  by  the  presenrr  <.f  small  stellate  cavities 
about  .OOOS"  in  average  length,  and  rather  less  than  half 
n«  broad — the  bone-Iiicunu.',  from  which  radiate  delicato 
canals,  .UOOUj"  iu  diamelor,  the  cauallouli.     Thocanaliouli 
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of  adjacent  lacunae  anastomose  freely.  Examined  by  trans- 
mitted light,  the  lacunjB  and  canalieuli  appear  dark,  the 
matrix  transparent:  by  reflected  light  the  former  appear 
white  and  opaque,  the  latter  translucent.  These  appear- 
ances depend  upon  the  fact  that  in  dried  bone  the  lacunae 
and  canaliculi  are  hollow  and  contain  air,  as  may  be  de- 
monstrated by  first  flowing  turpentine  upon  a  thin  section 
while  under  microscopical  observation,  and  then  permitting 
it  to  dry.  In  recent  bone,  and  especially  in  growing  bone, 
the  lacunre  are  filled  with  a  mass  of  protoplasm  containing 
a  nucleus,  which  sends  processes  into  the  canaliculi.  These 
Fig.  :^.. 


masses  of  protoplasm  are  the  proper  bone-cells.  Osseous 
tissue  is  very  vascular,  and  the  capillaries  lie  in  the  com- 
pact substance  of  the  long  bones  iu  a  series  of  longitudinal 
anastomosing  channels — the  canals  of  Havers — which  are 
continuous  with  the  larger  canals  containing  the  nutritive 
arteries,  with  the  areolar  spaces  of  the  spongy  extremities 
of  the  bones,  and  with  the  marrow  cavities.  In  transverse 
sections  of  the  compact  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  therefore, 
the  canals  of  Havers  appear  as  rounded  or  oval  openings, 
disposed  at  tolerably  regular  intervals,  with  the  lacunie  ar- 
ranged regularly  around  them  in  concentric  rows.  In  lon- 
FiG.  4. 


Bone  (transverse),  treated  with  acid. 


gitudinal  sections  the  canals  appear  as  a  network  with 
elongated  iatersjiaces,  in  which  the  lacuna;  lie  in  rows  par- 
allel to  the  canals.  In  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones 
and  in  the  spongy  bones  thin  sections  display  an  areolar 
structure,  and  the  bone-lacuna^  are  always  arranged  more 
or  less  evidently  in  rows  parallel  to  the  margins  of  the  are- 
olar spaces. 


If  bone  be  treated  with  dilnte  acids  tlio  earthy  matter 
of  the  matrix  is  dissolved,  and  a  material  resembling  car- 
tilage is  left  behind,  which,  however,  docs  not  yield  chon- 
drin  on  boiling,  but  gelatine.  When  transverse  sections 
are  made  through  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  earthy  matter  by  acids  the  matrix  no  longer 
appears  homogeneous,  but  is  disposed  in  a  nuraher  of  thin 
concentric  layers  {Htircrsiau  IcnueNir)  around  each  Haver- 
sian canal.  The  spaces  between  the  systems  of  lamella) 
thus  formeil  are  occupied  by  internipdlate  iamaU^,  which 
run  parallel  to  each  other  without  any  definite  relation  to 
the  course  of  the  adjoining  Haversian  lamellic  :  and,  lastly, 
just  beneath  the  periosteum  is  a  series  of  prriphcral  fa- 
mcUa?,  the  course  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone. 

The  medullary  cavities  of  the  long  bones  are  filled  with 
a  delicate,  very  vascular  connective  tissue,  rich  in  fat-cells 
— the  marrow.  The  areoUv  of  the  spongy  extremities  of, 
the  long  bones  and  of  the  spongy  bones  also  contain  a  del- 
icate vascular  connective  tissue,  in  which,  however,  there 
are  few  fat-cells;  instead,  it  abounds  in  round  granular 
cells  and  masses  of  protoplasm  containing  many  nuclei,  the 
myeloplaxes  of  Robin.  Wandering  cells  are  abundant  in 
this  tissue,  less  numerous  in  the  marrow,  in  which,  how- 
ever, they  accumulate  in  certain  pathological  conditions. 

Dcvclopniftit  of  fiotic. —  In  early  l'o:'tal  life  the  skeleton  is 
entirely  cartilaginous,  and  bone  first  makes  its  appearance 
by  a  transformation  of  the  cartilaginous  skeleton,  com- 
mencing at  certain  definite  centres  or  ]ioints  of  ossification. 
There  are  usually  several  such  centres  lo  each  bone,  which 
are  separated  by  cartilage  until  the  growth  of  the  bone  is 
complete.  The  cartilaginous  septa  thus  left,  of  which  those 
between  the  epiphyses  and  shafts  of  the  long  bones  may  be 
taken  as  types,  maintain  their  dimensions  by  a  continual 
growth,  while  their  margins  are  constantly  being  trans- 
formed into  hone.  Besides  this  development  of  bone  in 
cartilage,  it  is  also  developed  in  connective  tissue.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  thin  cranial  bones,  in  which  a  primor- 
dial cartilaginous  stage  does  not  exist.  A  similar  forma- 
tion of  bone  out  of  connective  tissue  takes  place  beneath 
the  periosteum  of  all  growing  bones.  It  is  by  this  process, 
for  example,  that  the  long  bones  increase  in  thickness, 
while  their  increase  in  length  takes  place  by  the  growth 
and  ossification  of  the  cartilages  between  the  shaft  and 
epiphyses.  The  earlier  histologists  supposed  that  the  for- 
mation of  bone  out  of  cartilage  occurred  by  a  deposit  of 
earthy  salts  in  the  matrix  of  the  cartilage,  transforming  it 
into  bone-matrix,  while  the  cartilage-cells  were  metamor- 
phosed into  bone-cells.  Subsequent  observations  have 
shown,  however,  that  the  process  is  by  no  means  so  simple. 
The  first  formation  of  bone  in  the  foetal  cartilaginous  skel- 
eton is  preceded  by  an  ingrowth  of  blood-vessels,  sur- 
rounded by  a  delicate  layer  of  cells  (fcetal  marrow),  into 
the  substance  of  the  cartilage,  which  is  absorbed  to  permit 
the  entrance  of  the  new  tissue.  Shortly  after. a  deposit  of 
earthy  salts  takes  place  in  the  matrix  of  the  cartilage  at 
the  point  of  ossification.  Detailed  observations  as  to  the 
earliest  development  of  true  bony  tissue  are  yet  wanting, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  from  the  first,  as  certainly  aj- 
i  ways  occurs  afterwards,  the  bone  is  formed  by  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  fa?ta!  marrow. 
When,  after  the  process  is  fairly  under  way,  thin  sections 
are  cut,  including  the  developing  bone  on  one  side  and  the 
foetal  cartilage,  on  the  other,  the  following  conditions  are 
observed:  In  the  portion  of  the  cartilage  immediately  ad- 
joining the  already  formed  bone  the  cells  are  disposed  in 
closely  packed  rows  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  ad- 
vancing ossification.  In  these  rows  the  cells  which  arc 
more  distant  from  the  bone  are  flattened  and  have  flattened 
nuclei :  those  nearer  to  it  progressively  more  oval  or 
rounded,  with  rounded  nuclei.  A  deposit  of  lime-salts  in 
the  matrix  between  these  rows  extends  in  the  form  of  fine 
trabeculce  some  little  distance  beyond  the  already  formed 
bone.  The  cartilage-cells  nearest  to  the  ossifying  territory 
are  always  unusually  large  and  clear,  and  immediately  next 
to  them  groups  of  small  granular  cells,  surrounding  one  or 
more  capillary  loops,  lie  in  the  most  external  areola^  of  the 
already  formed  bone.  These  groups  of  granular  cells  are 
the  terminal  buds  of  the  fcetal  marrow.  No  transition 
forms  between  them  and  the  adjacent  row  of  large  clear 
cartilage-cells  have  been  observed,  and  it  therefore  seems 
improbable  that  these  become  converted  into  the  granular 
cells  bv  any  process  of  division.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  Henke  that  the  granular  cells  are  formed  from  migrated 
wliite  corpuscles,  but  it  is  more  generally  believed  that  from 
the  first  the  foetal  marrow  intrudes  into  the  cartilage  along 
with  the  blood-vessels  by  continued  cell-multiplication. 
Both  views  lack  the  support  of  actual  observation.  It  is 
more  positively  established  that  the  peripheral  granular 
cells  become  bone-cells.  These  peripheral  colls  are  knnwn 
as  osteoblasts,  and  form  a  distinct   layer  {the  osteoblastic 
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layer)  on  tho  surface  of  the  terminul  buds  of  fuetal  marrow. 

The  details  of  the  transformation  have  not  been  fully  made 
out;  fiomc  hulding  that  nil  tho  osteoblasts  become  stellate 


Ossifying  cartiint;'-. 
bone-cells,  between  which  the  bono-uiatrix  accumulates  as 
the  trausfurmation  proceeds,  while  olhers  suppose  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  transformed  into  bone-matrix, 
and  that  this  transformation,  being  limited  in  a  certain 
number  to  their  peripheral  portions  only,  leaves  the  stellate 
bone-cells.  It  will  be  understood  from  the  above  that  the 
oartila^je  of  the  fcetal  skeleton  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely 
a  temporary  formation,  and  that  the  multiplication  of  its 
cells  in  rtiws,  and  the  deposit  of  lime-salts  in  the  matrix 
between  them,  are  preliminary  steps  to  its  complete  disap- 
pearance before  tho  growing  hone-tissue.  The  formation 
of  bone  beneath  tho  periosteum  takes  place  in  a  manner 
essentially  similar  to  what  lias  just  been  sketched.  A  layer 
of  ostecdjjacts  is  developed  helwet'n  the  eonneetive  tissue 
of  tho  periusteuni  and  the  part  of  the  bone  which  has  al- 
ready been  formed,  and  these  are  transformed  into  bono  in 
the  same  way  as  tho  <isteoblasts  of  tho  fo?ta!  marrow. 

Mnacufnr  TitHitc. — Tliero  are  tw(»  varieties  of  muscular 
tissue,  the  non-striated  and  the  striated.  Tho  unn-Htrintcd 
rauscli's  are  eumposed  of  spindle-formed  contractile  fihre- 
colls  with  elongated  or  rod-like  nuclei.  These  occur  in  the 
muscular  coats  of  tho  Intestinal  canal,  the  middle  coat  of 
tho  arteries  anil  veins,  the  posterior  part  of  tho  walls  of  tho 
trachea  an<t  bronchial  tubes,  tho  ciliary  niuxde  and  the 
iris,  the  skin  {where  they  constitute  especially  the  ercctorcs 
pili  mus(deH),  the  lyni|)hatic  glands  and  spleen,  the  walls 
of  the  gallbladder  and  biliary  duets,  the  ureters  and  uri- 
nary bladder,  tho  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes,  etc.  etc.  The 
fibre-cells  are  composed  of  a  contractile  substance,  which 
is  cither  homogeneous  or  faintly  striated  longitudinally; 
in  this,  besides  tho  nucleus,  a  number  of  strtingly  refrac- 
tive granules  are  imbedded,  a  pyramidal  group  of  tlicm 
generally  appearing  at  each  extremity  of  tho  nucleus. 
Sometimes  the  extremities  of  tho  fibre-cells  arc  divided 
into  two  or  more  branches.  In  Icnglli  these  cells  for  the 
most  part  range  between  .1)016"  and  .0(18";  their  average 
breadth  is  about  .0004",  and  their  nuclei  range  from  .0005" 
to  .001"  in  lung  diameter.  They  are  united  into  larger  or 
smaller  fasciculi  by  a  delicate  connective  tissue  consist- 
ing of  a  homogeneous  matrix,  with  scattered  stellate, 
anastomosing  cells.  On  a  transverse  section  througli  these 
fasiMculi  the  divided  fibre-eells  present  irregular  ptdygonal 
outlines.  The  fasciculi  are  united  by  septa  of  ordinary 
filirillar  connective  tissue.  The  arteries  and  veins  supply- 
ing the  muscular  tissue  lie  in  these  septa;  tlie  capillaries 
enter  tho  muscular  fasciculi  and  arc  distributed  bi'tweenlho 
fibre-cellH,  The  relation  nf  thu  muscular  librc-cells  to  tho 
nerves  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  nerves.  Tho 
Mtiintrd  niiiHrhji  consist  (tf  cylindrical  or  somewhat  fusiform 
fibres,  .OOO't"  to  .0026"  in  diametor,  which  in  short  muBclea 


extend  from  one  insertion  of  tho  muscle  to  the  other;  in 
long  ones,  seldom  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 
These  are  marked  transversely  by  close  parallel  lines,  the 
well-kuowu  transverse  stria*.  Kach  fibre  is  invested  by 
a  delicate  structureless  sheath,  the  sarcolemma,  beneath 
wliich,  and  on  the  exterior  of  the  muscular  substance 
proper,  oval  nuclei,  the  so-called  muscle-corpuscles,  aro 
scattered  at  irregular  intervals. 

With  proper  management  the  muscular  fibres  may  be 
split  longitudinally  into  a  bundle  of  niinute  fibrils,  or  trans- 
versely into  a  series  of  narrow  disks.  Hence,  as  was  first 
taught  by  Bowman,  each  fibre  is  composed  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  quadrangular  particles,  tho  sarcous  elements.  Cohn- 
heim,  by  the  investigation  of  tliin  sections  of  frozen  mus- 
cles especially,  has  shown  that  these  sarcous  elements  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  transparent  intervening 
substance.  Briicke  has  pointed  out  that  the  sarcous  ele- 
ments polarize  light,  while  the  intervening  saljstancc  does 
not.  He  found  their  doubly  refractive  power  to  be  uniaxial 
and  positive,  and  by  a  study  of  their  behavior  when  exam- 
ined with  polarized  light  during  contraction,  arrived  at  tho 
conclusion  that  each  consists  of  a  group  of  smaller  doubly 
refractive  bodies  (disdiaclasts)  capable  of  changing  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  each  other  during  contraction,  and 
thus  modifying  the  form  of  the  sarcous  elements.  To  this 
view  Strieker  appears  to  incline,  though  he  expresses  him- 
self with  ascertain  reserve.  Various  other  views  of  tho 
structure  of  muscular  fibres  have  been  offered,  with  regard 
to  which  the  render  must  consult  the  special  treatises.  The 
muscular  fibres  are  bound  together  into  fasciculi  by  a  del- 
icate connective  tissue  resembling  that  which  unites  tho 
fibre-cells  of  organic  muscles.  The  fasciculi  aro  united  by 
septa  of  ordinary  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  in  which  tho 
nutritive  blood-vessels  lie.  The  hitter  give  oft'  a  system  of 
capillaries  which  form  a  network  between  the  individual 
muscular  fibres.  The  termination  of  the  nerves  in  striated 
muscular  fibres  will  be  described  hereafter.  All  tho  volun- 
tary muscles  of  tho  body,  and  certain  of  the  involuntary 
ones  also,  among  which  the  most  notable  is  the  heart,  con- 
sist of  striated  muscular  fibres.  In  the  heart  the  muscular 
fibres  ofl'er  several  marked  peculiarities.  They  branch  and 
anastomose  with  each  other,  forming  thus  a  continuous  net- 
work, and  they  arc  divided  by  highly  refractive  transverse 
lines  into  segments  ,002"  to  .003"  iu  length,  each  of  which 
has  a  single  nucleus  in  its  centre,  so  that  they  have  been 
described  as  chains  of  muscle-cells.  Besides  this,  they  fre- 
quently contain  numerous  fat-molecules,  oven  wlien  appa- 
rently quite  healthy.  In  their  transverse  striation,  and 
most  of  the  details  uf  their  minute  structure,  however,  they 
resemble  the  other  striated  muscles. 

Nerves  and  Nervc-cr.ntrcs. — The  nervous  system  consists 
of  a  series  of  branching  cords,  the  nerves,  which  originate 
in  tho  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  ganglia,  and  aro  distrib- 
uted to  tho  tissues,  where,  for  the  most  part,  they  end  in 
certain  sjiecial  terminal 
organs.  The  urrx-c»  con- 
sist either  of  single  nerve- 
fibres  or  of  fasciculi  of 
fibres  united  together  by 
vascular  eonneetive  tissue. 
In  most  of  tlio  cerebro- 
spinal nerves,  with  the 
exception  of  their  central 
and  peri])hcral  termina- 
tions, the  nerve-fibres  con- 
sist of  a  central  portion, 
the  axis  -  cylinder,  sur- 
rounded by  a  me<lulhiry 
sheath,  the  white  matter 
of  Schwann,  and  Ibis 
again  co\ered  by  a  deli- 
(rate  investing  membrane, 
the  sheath  of  Scbivunn. 
Such  fibres  are  designated 
mcdullaled  nerve-  fibres. 
The  sheath  of  Schwann  is 
a  transparent  structure- 
less membrane,  like  the 
Btreolemma  of  (he  mus. 
<'ular  fibriH.  Tlie  medul- 
lary sheath  is  n  peculiar, 
highly  refractive,  oily 
?Jubstanco  containing  pro- 
tMi;oi).  which,  when  the 
tlhrcs  aro  torn  across, 
exudes  from  their  ex- 
tremities UN  tho  fio- 
called  myelin  drops.  The 
axis-cylinder  oonsistH  of  a  bundle  of  extremely  minute 
fibrils  united  hy  a  delieato  granular  mnlerial.  Alcdul- 
lated    nerve-fibros   range   for  the    imist   part    from    .0002" 


lullaled  nerve-fibres. 
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to  .0008"  in  diameter;  when  perfectly  fresh  they  appear 
smooth  and  round,  with  here  and  'there  an  oval  nucleus, 
but  in  a  short  time  the  medullary  sheath  undergoes  a  kind 
of  coagulation,  changing  it  into  agranular  semi-transparent 
mass,  which  shrinks  away  from  the  peripheral  sheath  in 
some  places,  and  encroaches  upon  the  axis-eyiinder  in 
others,  so  as  to  present  very  irregular  contours.  Medul- 
lated  nerve-fibres  branch  frequently,  especially  towards 
their  peripheral  terminations,  the  axis-cylinder  dividing 
into  two  or  more  portions,  each  of  which  is  invested  with 
a  mcdullarv  layer,  and  a  sheath  of  Schwann  continuous 
with  those  of  the  primitive  tihre.  The  secondary  nerve- 
tibres  thus  produced  are  individually  smaller  than  the  one 
from  which  they  spring,  but  in  the  aggregate  the  thickness 
of  the  branches'  is  usually  greater  than  that  of  the  original 
fibre.  Still  farther  towards  the  periphery  both  the  sheath 
of  Schwann  and  the  medullary  sheath  disappear,  the  latter 
sometimes  before  the  former,  and  the  axis-cylinder  which 
ali'iic  remains  then  divides  and  subdivides  until  it  is  broken 
u|.  into  its  primitive  fibrils,  which  are  extremely  minute, 
.00111)2"  or  less  in  diameter,  and  often  present  a  delicate 
beaded  appearance.  Another  variety  of  nerve-fibres  is 
found  in  the  branches  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve, 
which,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  medullary  sheath, 
have  been  called non-medullated  fibres  (also  Remak's  fibres). 
Th(*so  correspond  in  size  for  the  most  part  to  the  medium 
and  smaller  meduUated  fibres,  and  when  fresh  are  smooth 
or  somewhat  granular,  often  marked  by  faint  longitudinal 

Fig.  7. 


Hemak's  uerve-fibres. 

striations.  They  consist  of  a  peripheral  sheath,  identical 
with  that  of  the  meduUated  nerve-fibres,  enveloping  a 
bundle  of  primitive  nerve-fibres  united  by  a  finely  granular 
interfibrillar  substance.  Such  non-medullated  fibres  exist 
also  in  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  in  the  white  matter  of  the 
brain  and  .spinal  cord  fibres  are  encountered  which  are  quite 
similar,  except  that  they  do  not  possess  the  peripheral  sheath 
of  Schwann.  The  meduUated  nerve-fibres  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  are  also  destitute  of  the  sheath  of  Schwann,  to 

Fig.  8. 


Myelin  coagulated  ntrve-fibrea. 

the  absence  of  which  from  both  kinds  of  fibres,  together 
with  the  delicacy  of  the  connective  tissue  in  which  they 
are  imbedded,  the  softness  of  the  white  matter  of  the 
nerve-centres  is  due. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  understood  that  the  primi- 
tive nerve-fibrils  are  the  characteristic  elements  of  all  nerve- 
fibres,  and  that  the  various  appearances  of  nerve-fibres  in 
diverse  situations  depend  upon  whether  the  fibrils  occur 
singly  or  in  fasciculi,  and  are  or  are  not  invested  with  me- 
dullary and  peripheral  sheaths.  Max  Sehultze  has  pro- 
posed, on  the  basis  of  these  circumstances,  the  following 
classification  of  nerve-fibres:  I.  Non-medullated  fibres:  1, 


primitive  fibrils ;  2,  fasciculi  of  primitive  fibrils ;  3,  these 

last,  with  a  sheath  of  Schwann.  II.  MeduUated  fibres:  1, 
primitive  fibrils  with  medullary  sheath ;  2.  fasciculi  of 
primitive  fibrils  with  medullary  sheath;  3,  these  last,  with 
a  sheath  of  Schwann. 

The  Nerve-centres. — The  brain  and  spinal  marrow  con- 
sist, as  is  well  known,  of  two  varieties  of  nerve-tissue,  the 
white  and  the  gray.  The  characteristic  elements  of  the 
former  are  meduUated  and  non-medullated  nerve-fibres, 
neither  of  which  possess  the  sheath  of  Schwann;  in  the 
latter,  besides  similar  fibres,  nerve-cells  are  encountered, 
which  are  also  the  characteristic  element  of  the  several 
ganglia.  The  nerve-cells  are  rounded,  uval,  or  stellate 
bodies  .0002"  to  .003"  in  diameter,  consisting  of  a  granular 
protoplasm,  with  a  round  or  oval  nucleus  which  usually 
contains  a  nucleolus.  Each  cell  gives  off"  one  or  more  pro- 
toplasmic processes  twice  to  six  times  as  long  as  the  diam- 
eter of  the  cell  or  layer.  According  to  the  number  of  these 
the  cells  are  culled  unijiolar,  bipolar,  or  multipolar.  The 
large  multipolar  nerve-cells  in  the  anterior  horns  of  the 
gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  are  particularly  available 

Fig.  9. 


Nerve-cell. 

for  study.  In  each  of  these  cells  all  the  processes  but  one 
branch  "frequently,  until  finally  the  ramifications  escape 
observation.  The  exceptional  process,  as  first  demonstrated 
by  Deiters,  pursues  its  course  without  branching,  and  be- 
comes ultimately  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  meduUated  nerve- 
fibre.  Like  the  axis-cylinder,  this  process  consists  of  deli- 
cate fibrils  united  by  a  granular  interfibrillar  material.  The 
fibrils  can  be  traced  into  the  substance  of  the  nerve-ceil.  In- 
deed, recent  investigations  have  shown  that  all  the  proto- 
plasmic processes  of  the  nerve-cells  contain  similar  fibrils 
which  interlace  in  the  substance  of  the  cell,  and  many  of 
which  can  be  traced  through  it  from  one  process  to  another. 
Cells  essentially  similar  to  these,  though  smaller,  are  found 
in  the  gray  substance  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are.  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain 
especially,  an  immense  number  of  small  cells  in  which  no 
1  peripheral  process  has  been  demonstrated,  all  their  pro- 
I  cessfs  brantdiing  until  they  become  fine  fibrils,  or  having 
a  fine  fibrillar  character  from  the  very  first.  The  desti- 
nation of  these  fibrils  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

The  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibres  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  are  imbedded  in  a  delicate  connective  tissue,  the  ncu- 
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roglia  of  Virchow.  This  consists  of  branching  and  anas- 
tomosing cunuective-tissuc  cells  and  delicate  elas'tic  fibres 
imbedded  iu  a  finely  granular  matrix.  The  sym]>utheti(_' 
ganglia  are  traversed  by  uieduUuted  and  nou-medullated 
fibres,  and  contain  numerous  nerve-cells,  which,  like  those 
of  the  spinal  cord,  give  origin  to  fibres,  all  being  united  to- 
gether hy  ordinary  fibrillutcd  connective  tissue.  Some  of 
the  nerve-cells  are  uiulf  ipolur,  like  tho«eof  the  spinal  cord, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  Ibllow  their  processes  for  any  dis- 
tance on  account  of  the  density  of  the  connective  tissue  in 
which  they  lie.  Others  are  unipolar,  and  in  this  case  the 
single  process,  like  the  peripheral  process  of  the  cells  of  the 
spinal  cord,  is  continuous  with  the  axis-cylinder  of  a  nerve- 
fibre.  Beale  has  described  a  form  of  cell  iu  the  sympathetic 
ganglia  of  the  frog  which  gives  off  two  processes,  one  of 
which  winds  spirally  around  the  other. 

The  Pcn'phcrtd  fcrmimitiont  of  the  AVrre*.— The  periph- 
FlG.  10. 


however^  these  knobs  give  off  filaments  which  pa^d 
through  the  substance  of  the  nucleus  and  fibre-cells  to 
join  tlic  intermuscular  plexus  again.  The  Pacinian  bodies 
arc  i)eculiar  terminations  of  the  sensory  nerves,  which  in 
mim  are  found  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  the 
sides  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  in  the  intermuscular  spaces, 
and  iu  the  vicinity  of  joints.  They  arc  elliptical  bodies 
.01"  to  .1"  in  long  diameter,  which  consist  of  numerous 

Fig.  la. 


Terminutiou  of  nerve  in  voluntary  muscle, 
cral  terminations  of  the  nerves  in  the  organs  of  special  sense^ 
in   the  cornea,  skin,   and    other    situa-  Fhj,  n, 

tions,  will  he  described  in  connection 
with  these  several  jiiirts.  Here,  there- 
fore, wo  shall  sketch  only  the  termina- 
tion of  the  nerves  in  muscle  and  in  the 
Pacinian  bodies.  In  the  case  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  mcdullnted  nerve- 
fibres  terminate  in  ])ceuliar  organs  sit- 
uated immediately  beneath  the  sar- 
colcmma.  At  the  point  where  the  nerve- 
fibre  joins  the  muscular  fibre  the  sheath 
of  Si-hwaiin  becomes  continuous  with 
the  sareolemma,  while  the  medullary 
sheath  ends  abruptly,  and  the  axis-cyl- 
inder, penetrating  beneath  the  earco- 
lemma,  expands  into  a  delicate,  trans- 
parent, more  or  less  branched  terminal 
plate,  which  is  separated  from  the  stri- 
ated substance  of  the  muscular  fibre 
by  a  little  elliptical  granular  mass  in 
which  several  nuclei  are  imbedded. 
Every  striated  muscular  fibre  has  at 
least  one  of  these  nerve-terminations  ; 
the  longer  fibres  receive  several  of 
them.  In  the  case  of  the  non-striated 
muscles  tlio  nerve-fibres  first  lose  their 
medullary  sheaths,  then  branch,  and 
finally  split  up  into  their  ultimate 
fibrils,  which  form  a  jdexus  between 
the  fibre-celis  of  the  muscle.  From 
this  plexus  a  series  of  short  delicate  branches  is  given 
off,  one  or  more  of  which  enter  the  substance  of  the 
Fio.  12. 


Orcanlc  muscle. 


Nrrvc-tcrniinatlon  in  orsunlc  Tnuncle. 
nucleus  of  each  filire-ccll,  and  apparently  terminate  there 
in   a  minute   knob  or  granule.     Accortiing    to  J.  Arnold, 


Pacinian  body. 

concentric  layers  of  delicate  connective  tissue,  forming  a 
laminated  capsule  with  a  narrow  elongated  central  cavity. 
A  single  medullated  nerve-fibre  enters  one  extremity  of  the 
capsule.  Its  external  and  medullary  sheaths  disappear 
shortly  after  itsentrance,  while  the  axis-cylinder  penetrates 
the  central  cavity,  and  having  extended  nearly  its  whole 
length,  forms  a  terminal  knob,  or  breaks  up  into  a  knob- 
like  brush  of  terminal  fibrils. 

The  lUood  consists  of  a  colorless  liquid,  the  liquor  san- 
guinis or  blood-plasma,  in  which  float  two  kinds  of  cellular 
elements,  the  red  and  white  corpuscles.  When  the  blood 
coagulates,  fibrin  in  a  more  or  less  distim^tly  fibrillated  con- 
dition separates  from  the  plasma,  entangling  the  corpuscles 
in  its  meshes.  The  remaining  fiuid  portion,  or  serum, con- 
sists of  albumen  and  certain  salts  dissolved  in  water.  The 
red  blond'CorpusclcH  in  man  are  flattened  biconcave  disks 
the  average  iliametcr  of  which  is  usually  stated  at  -^^f^  of 
an  inch.  Welcker  makes  them  ratlier  larger,  .00774  <if  a 
millimetre,  or  .OOO.'i"  very  nearly,  the  usual  variations  be- 
in"*  between  .00(14  and  .OOSfi  of  a  millimetre.  Their  number 
ha"  been  estimated  by  Vierordt  at  a.OOO.tlOO  to  a  cubic  mil- 
limetre. Tliev  consist  of  a  homogeneous  elastic  substance, 
are  destitute  of  a  nucleus,  and,  according  to  most  modern 
histologists,  are  not  invested  with  a  special  membrane  or 
cell-wall.  In  the  majority  of  mammals  the  lilood-eorpusdes 
are  similar  In  form  tn  th(»sc  of  man.  liut  difi'er  somewhat  in 
size.  On  this  diversity  in  size  alone  the  attcinjjts  to  iden- 
tify human  blood  by  the  microscope  for  legal  jiurposcs  are 
based.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  cor- 
puscles of  certain  animals,  particularly  the  monkey  and  the 
Via.  11. 


Human  red  blo-ii-ntrpuscles. 
dog.  so  closely  approximate  the   dimemtions  of  those  of 
human  blood   that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  discrimiuate 
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Fig.  15. 


them  by  the  microscope  even  in  fresh  blood  ;  and  as  after 
soaking  out  a  blood-stain  the  original  size  of  the  blood-cor- 
puscle is  not  always  exactly  reproduced,  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  human  blood  under  such  conditions  from 
the  blood  of  a  considerable  number  of  animals  the  corpuscles 
of  which  approximate  those  of 
man  in  size.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  the  dimensions  as- 
signed to  the  corpuscles  of  man 
and  mammals  by  various  au- 
thors differ  considerably.  In 
the  camel  and  llama  the  corpus- 
cles are  elliptical,  hut  possess 
no  nuclei.  In  birds,  reptiles, 
and  fishes  the  corpuscles  are  el- 
liptical flat  disks  possessed  of  an 
oval  nucleus,  which,  when  the 
edge  of  the  corpuscle  is  turned 
towards  the  eye,  is  seen  to  pro- 
ject on  each  side  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  disk.  The  following  are  the  mean  dimensions 
of  the  corpuscles  of  a  few  animals,  as  given  by  Welcker,  in 
decimals  of  a  mitlinietre: 


Red  blood-corpuscles : 
Reptile. 


Circular  Corpuscles. 

Man 00^7 

Dog 0073 

Cat 0065 

Rabbit 00G9 

Sheep 0050 

Moschus  Javanicus 0025 

The   icJn'fc   hlood -corpuscles, 


Elliptical  Corpuscles,  long 
diameters. 

Llama 0080 

Pigeon 0U7 

Frog 0223 

Triton 0293 

Proteus 0582 

Sturgeon 013-1 

as    seen   circulating  in   the 


living  blood-vessels,  are  spherical  granular  bodies,  most  of 
which  in  man  have  rather  greater  diameter  than  the  red  (on 
the  average  nearly  .0004").  Each  is  a  little  mass  of  proto- 
plasm which  contains  one  or  more  nuclei.    When  a  drop  of 

human  blood  is  watched  t-      -.^ 

.,,       ,,  .  r IG,  lb. 

with      the      microscope 

while  the  temperature  is 
kept  at  about  100°  F. 
and  evaporation  is  pre- 
vented (by  means  of  the 
hot  stage  and  moist 
chamber),  it  will  be  ob- 
sorved  that  the  majority 
of  the  white  corpuscles 
assume  the  most  diverse 
forms,  and  creep  across 
the  field  of  view  with  a 
motion  resembling  that 
of  the  amu'ba.  Similar  Amoeboid  movement  of  white 
amoeboid     motions     arc  blood-corpuscles, 

observed  in  transparent  living  tissues  in  white  blood- 
corpuscles  which  have  migrated  from  the  vessels.  Two 
varieties  of  these  amceboid  corpuscles  may  be  distin- 
guished— one  coarsely,  the  other  finely  granular  ;  there  is 
besides  a  third  variety  of  white  corpuscles,  which  are 
very  delicately  granular,  smaller  than  the  red  corpuscles, 
and  exhibit  no  amoeboid  motions.  Lastly,  the  blood  con- 
tains considerable  numbers  of  still  more  minute  protoplas- 
mic particles  destitute  of  nuclei.  The  white  corpuscles  in 
all  vertcbrated  animals  are  essentially  similar  to  those  of 
man,  but  the  amoeboid  motions  in  those  of  the  cold-blooded 
animals  take  place  at  a  lower  temperature.  Their  differ- 
ences in  dimensions  in  the  various  classes  of  animals  are 
mucli  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  red  corpuscles.  The  white 
corpuscles  are  much  less  numerous  than  the  red.  Welcker 
estimates  the  proportion  at  1  to  ;j.'J5,  but  it  varies  with  age 
and  sex.  and  indeed  in  different  individuals  and  in  the  same 
individuals  at  different  times.  The  bloud  of  the  splenic 
and  hepatic  veins  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
white  corpuscles  than  that  of  the  splenic  artery  and  portal 
vein. 

Development  of  the  Blood, — The  earliest  red  corpuscles 
are  derived  immediately  from  the  primitive  cells  of  the  em- 
bryo, and  even  in  man  and  the  mammals  are  nucleated. 
The  non-nucleated  red  corpuscles  make  their  appearance 
later,  and  entirely  replace  the  nucleated  ones  before  birth. 
They  appear  to  originate  by  the  transformation  of  whito 
corpuscles,  and  the  subsequent  supply  is  kept  up  in  the 
same  manner  as  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  frog  by 
Vou  Rookliughausen  and  Gulubew.  The  white  corpuscles 
themselves  originate  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  spleen 
in  a  mode  which  as  yet  is  undetermined,  probably  by  the 
multiplication  by  division  of  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma. 
Lastly,  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  marrow  of  the 
bones  as  a  situation  in  which  the  transformation  of  white 
corpuscles  into  red  is  particularly  active. 

The  lilood-vesseh. — The  heart  and  blood-ves-sels.  includ- 
ing the  capillaries,  arc  lined  throughout  by  an  endothelium 
consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  flattened  nucleated  cells,  the 
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adventitia;  a',  nucleus 
of  tunica  adventitia;  b, 


boundaries  of  which  are  best  displayed  by  the  imbibition 
or  injection  of  dilute  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  sub- 
sequent exposure  to  light.  The 
nuclei  may  afterwards  be  demon- 
strated by  carmine  staining.  Thcso 
cells  range  usually  from  .001"  to 
.004"  in  length  ;  the  nuclei  on  an 
average  are  about  .0005"  long.  The 
walls  of  the  true  capillaries  appear 
to  consist  merely  of  this  single 
layer  of  cells,  which  are  irregular 
in  outline,  and  vary  considerably 
in  form  in  the  capillaries  of  differ- 
ent organs.  As  the  capillaries  pass 
into  the  small  arteries  the  endo- 
thelial cells  become  fusiform  ;  in  the 
small  veins  they  aro  irregularly 
polygonal.  In  the  line  of  junction 
between  these  cells  small  irregular 
openings,  the  so-called  stomata, 
are  mapped  out  by  the  action  of 
silver,  especially  in  the  smaller 
veins.  As  they  proceed  from  the 
(I  capillaries  towards  the  heart  both 
veins  and  arteries  acquire  an  in- 
vestment of  connective  tissue,  in 
which  a  layer  of  circular  muscular 
fibre-cells  soon  makes  its  appear- 
ance. After  this  three  distinct 
coats  can  be  distinguished  in  both 
arteries  and  veins,  consisting  of 
the  ejiithelial  lining,  reposing  upon 
a  thin  layer  of  connective  tissue, 
rich  in  elastic  fibres,  many  of  which 
run  longitudinally;  a  middle  or 
muscular  coat,  consisting  of  mus- 
cular fibre-cells  disposed  circularly 
and  united  together  by  connective 
tissue  abounding  in  elastic  fibre; 
and  an  external  coat,  or  adven- 
titia, composed  of  fibrillated  con- 
muscle  nucleus;  c.elas-  nective  tissue.  The  coats  of  the 
tic  internal  tunic;  d,  veinsareconsiderablv  thinner  than 
cell-menibrane  of  lusi-  ..  r       i     -         *•  Ii 

form  cells  those  of  arteries  of  the  same  size, 

and  contain  less  elastic  tissue.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  thick  middle  coat  of  the  larger  arteries 

is  distinguished  by 
the  great  qumtity 
of  elastic  tissue 
which  it  contains. 
Longitudinal  mus- 
cular fibre-cells  oc- 
cur in  the  adven- 
titia of  some  of  the 
larger  arteries  and 
veins.  The  coats 
of  the  veins  within 
the  cranium,  in  the 
bones,  and  in  the 
moternal  portion 
of the  placenta  con- 
tain no  muscular 
fibres.  The  larger 
arteries  and  veins 
are  nourished  by  a 
system  of  vessels, 
the  vasa  vasorum, 
which  ramify  in 
the  external  coat 
and  send  capillary 
branches  to  the 
muscular  layers 
beneath.  Nerves 
enter  the  middle 
coat  of  both  larger 
and  smaller  vessels 
(with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  true  ca- 
pillaries), and  ter- 
minate in  the  mus- 
cular fibre-cells  in 
the  manner  al- 
ready described. 

The    li/mphnticd, 

like  the  blood-ves- 

_  sels,  are  lined  by  a 

Lvmphatics:    central  tendon  diaphragm  single  layer  of  flat- 

of  rabbit:  a,  lymph  capillaries;   c.  con-  tened     endothelial 

nective    tissue'  witli  serous  canals;    (/,  cells,  tlie    bounda- 

flask-shaped  dilatations.  ries   of    which  are 

best  displayed  by  the  action  of  silver,  while  their  nuclei 
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can  bo  deraonstratcil  by  the  use  of  carmine.  In  the 
smaller  lymphatics  and  in  the  Ij-niphatic  capillaries  the?e 
cells  arc  lii-stinguisheil  by  the  sinuous  character  of  their 
margins  and  by  the  hirge  size  anil  great  number  of  tlie 
stomata  between  tliem.  The  larger  lymphatics  possess 
a  middle  muscular  and  ati  external  connecilvc-tissuc  coat, 
resembling  the  correspoudiug  tunics  of  the  veins.  The 
stomata  of  the  lymphatic  network  communicate  with  the 
system  of  spaces  already  described  as  everywhere  existing 
in  the  connective  tissue.  These  form  a  system  of  canals 
(plasmatic  canals,  serous  canals),  which  vary  in  size  and 
form  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  which,  as  Von 
Recklinghausen  has  shown,  arc  best  demonstrated  by  the 
action  of  silver,  which  blackens  the  intcr\ening  matrix, 
leaving  the  i)Iasmatic  canals  uncolorcd.  The  plasmatic 
canals  communicate  al?o  with  the  blood-vessels  by  the  sto- 
mata of  the  latter,  and  thus  form  the  passages  through 
which  the  white  corpuscles  move  when  they  migrate  from 
the  vessels. 

The  /i/iitphfttic  fflandH  are  interposed  in  the  course  of  the 
lymphatics.  When  these,  on  their  xvay  from  the  peripheral 
portions  of  the  body,  arrive  at  a  gland  (vasa  iitferentia), 
they  ramify  on  its  surface  and  enter  its  substance  from  the 
periphery.  The  branches  leading  from  the  gland  towards 
the  larger  lymphatic  trunks  (vasa  effereitlia)  escape  from 
the  hilus.  The  lymphatic  glands  arc  invested  by  a  capsule 
of  connective  tissue,  and  consist  essentially  of  a  delicate 
reticulum  of  branching  connective-tissue  cells,  the  meshes 
of  which  are  filled  with  small  grannbir  eells  resembling  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blond.  When  thin  sections  of 
gtanils,  hardened  in  alcohol,  are  peneilled  with  a  brush,  a 
portion  of  these  elements  are  detached,  and  the  more  (irmly 
attached  cells  which  remain  in  situ  appear  as  cord-like 
masses  (follicular  c<ircls).  which  fii-ni  a  plexus  in  the  cen- 
tral medullary  portion  of  the  glaml,  while  in  the  cortical 
portion  they  expand  into  rounded  orclub-shapcd  dilatations. 

Fia,  19. 


Lvrnphaliei^iand:  a,  loilicular  ends;  b,  trabueula;  ;r,  lynipli-path. 
If  tlie  ])enciirmg  be  continued,  tlio  lymphoid  cells  arc  de- 
tached from  these  follicular  cords  also,  and  it  is  then  seen 
that  the  me-^hes  of  the  reticulum  are  smaller  in  them  than 
in  the  intervening  p'>rlirpn'*  of  the  glund.  The  connective- 
tissue  capsule  gives  u(T  to  the  interior  of  the  ghirid  a  series 
of  trabecuhe  which  form  an  areolar  network,  interlacing 
with  the  plexus  formed  by  the  follicular  cordx  in  such  a 
way  that  in  sections  the  trabeouliB  appear  to  occupy  the 
centres  of  the  spaces  between  the  cor'ls,  with  which  Ihey 
are  connected  by  (he  coarse  reticulum  iihove  d<'«ciibed. 
This  coarse  reticulum  between  the  tralM-cuhe  and  the 
follicular  eonis  constitutes  the  lymjih  pnth.  the  easily  de- 
tachcil  lymphoid  elements  of  whrc-h  are  constantly  carried 
awny  by  (he  current  of  the  lymphatic  circulation,  and  as 
constantly  renewed;  it  eorninunicjiles  directly  with  the 
va>ia  afferentia  at  the  periphery  of  the  organ,  anrl  with 
the  vasa  etTerentla  at  the  hilus.  Connected  with  the  lym- 
phatic plexuses  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
onn.il  cspecinlly  arc  certain  gliui'liiljir  bn(lir«,  the  fi/mplintir 
/*o// /*■/(*«,  the  pareiK'hynia  'if  wliicb  is  very  similar  in  its 
structure  to  that  of  the  rollicular  cords  Just  de.Hcrihed,  and 
which,  for  this  reason,  ami  on  account  of  their  relations  to 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  arc  (o  bo  reganled  as  minute  lym- 
phatic glands.     The  solitary  glands  and  glands  of  Pcyor 


in  the  intestines,  the  closed  follicles  of  the  tonsils,  pharynx 
antl  back  of  the  tongue,  are  of  this  nature. 

The  /i/mpfi  is  the  colorless,  slightly  opalescent  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  lymphatics.  Its  morphological  elements,  the 
lym])h-corpuscIes,  are  in  all  respects  identical  with  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  which  in  fact  are  continuallv 
recruited  by  the  lymph-corpusclcs  entering  the  subclavian 
veins  through  the  thoracic  duct  and  the  lymjihatic  duct  of 
the  right  side,  while  (m  the  other  hand,  wliite  blood-cor- 
puscles which  have  migrated  from  the  blood-vessels  into 
the  serous  canals  of  the  connective  tissue  continually  enter 
thi'  lymphatic  capillaries  an<i  became  lymph -corpuscles. 
The  lymph  which  leaves  the  lymphatic  glands  by  the  vasa 
efferentia  is  s<i  much  richer  in  corpuscles  than  that  which 
enters  them  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  these  glands  are  iinc 
important  scat  of  the  formation  (»f  the  lymph-corpuscles. 
They  probably  originate  by  the  multiplication  by  division 
of  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma,  but  the  details  of  the  pro- 
cess have  hitherto  escaped  observation.  A  similar  forma- 
tion of  white  corpuscles  takes  place  in  the  spleen,  and 
probably  also  in  the  lymph- follicles  and  the  marrow  of  the 
bones. 

The  serous  mfui  bra  ties  consist  of  a  thin  layer  of  connect- 
ive tissue  coated  on  the  side  next  the  serous  cavity  by  a 
single  layer  of  enduthelial  celli!.  These  are  flattened 
polyhedral,  nucleated  elements,  generally  with  sinuous 
margins,  which  are  best  displayed  by  the  action  of  silver. 
It  is  then  seen,  also,  that  numerous  sharply  defined,  round- 
ed, or  irregular  spaces,  the  so-called  stomata.  exist  between 
the  margins  of  the  cells.  The  membrane  on  which  tliis 
endothelium  reposes  consists  of  a  network  of  interlacing 
bundles  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue  with  stellate  fi.xed  cor- 
puscles and  clastic  elements.  It  contains,  licsides  blood- 
vessels and  nerves,  a  rich  plexus  of  lymphatic  capillaries, 
which  appear  to  communicate  freely  with  the  serous  cavi- 
ties by  means  of  the  stomata.  In  consequence  of  tins  ar- 
rangement, milk  or  colored  fluids,  such  as  carmine  solution, 
introduced  during  life  into  serous  cavities — as,  for  example, 
tlie  peritoneum  or  the  pleural  sacs — arc  speedily  taken  up 
by  tbe  lymphatics,  a  natural  injecti<m  of  which  may  thus 
be  efl'ccted.  The  lymjihatic  capillaries  may  also  be  dem<m- 
strated  by  soaking  tbe  membrane  in  nitrate  of  silver  and 
exposing  it  to  the  light.  The  connective-tissue  matrix  is 
thus  blackened,  while  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  ap- 
pear as  light-colored  channels  lined  by  their  characteristic 
endothelium.  Fr<»m  the  abnn'lance  of  these  lymphntics.  and 
the  readincj-s  with  which  they  take  up  fluids  introduced 
into  the  serous  cavities,  the  latter  have  been  of  late  re- 
garded by  some  as  belonging  to  the  lymphatic  system. 

T/it:  Splcoi. — The  sjjleen  is  invested  externally  by  the 
peritoneum,  immediately  beneath  which  is  a  lirm  c(mncc- 
tive-tissue  capsule.  From  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule 
numerous  processes  (trabecuhc)  proceed  into  the  substance 
of  the  organ,  uniting  with  ench  other  to  form  a  network, 
the  areolar  interspaces,  which  are  filled  witii  the  splenic 
pulp.  Both  the  capsule  and  the  trabecuhv  contain  a  con- 
siderable number  of  muscular  fibre-cells  ainl  elastic  ele- 
ments. Where  they  iidjoin  the  veins  the  tnibecula*  become 
continuous  with  the  advenlitia  of  these  vessel}!,  which  thus 
acquire  unustml  firmness  and  are  prevented  from  collaps- 
ing. The  splenic  pulp  consists  of  lymphtod  elements  re- 
sembling thnsi-  of  the  lymphatic  glainls,  like  which,  when 
examined  fresli,  they  exhibit  auKeboid  moxenicnts.  These 
elements  are  united  by  a  faintly  granular,  tenacious  inter- 
cellular substance.  In  the  mass  thus  formed,  according  to 
I-'rcy,  an  anastomosing  system  of  passages,  lined  by  an 
endothelium  consisting  of  a  single  layer  c)f  spindle-fornieti 
cells,  is  hollowed  (Uit.  These  passages  eommunieate  with 
both  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  serve  for  the  transmission 
of  blood.  In  consequence  of  their  existence  the  S|denic 
pulp  may  he  considereii  as  itself  disposecl  in  a  network,  in 
the  mebhcs  of  which  lie  the  trnbcculu',  the  blood-vessels. 
and  the  passages  just  ileseribed.  The  sjilenic  artery  after 
entering  the  organ,  breaks  up  into  smaller  and  smaller 
branches,  whiet)  soon  become  characterized  by  the  large 
numbers  of  lymplund  elements  in  their  adventitia.  anil  also 

by  the  presence  of) uliiir  cvjil  structures,  (he  iMalpighian 

bodies.  These  are  from  .tU"  to  .Ul"  in  diameter,  and  are 
readily  rccognizecl  by  the  naked  eye  on  account  of  their 
whitish  color.  They  ctmsist  of  cells  resembKng  thoso  of 
tho  splenic  pulp,  hild  together,  like  them,  by  an  intercel- 
lular material,  which,  towards  their  peripheries,  acquires  a 
resemblance  to  ordinary  connectivf  tissue,  witliout,  how- 
ever, f\»rining  a  complete  capsule;  the  parenchyma  of  the 
Malpighinn  bodies  being  thus  mntinunus  with  the  splenic 
pulp.  The  arteries  and  veins  o)  ihc  spleen  are  united  by 
a  rich  plexus  of  i-apilljirirs,  whi'b  ramify  in  the  substance 
<»f  the  splenic  pulp,  and  form  a  well  developed  network  on 
the  jicripheries  <d'  the  .Malpighinn  bndics.  into  the  interior 
of  which  Ihey  also  penetrate,  though  with  wider  meiihrs. 
Besides,  according  to   Frcy,  vb  already  mentioned,  both 
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arteries  and  veins  open  into  the  parenchymatous  passages 
described  above.  This  view  is,  however,  not  universally 
accepted,  some  histologists  holding  that  the  splenic  arteries 
communicate  with  the  veins  by  capillaries  in  the  ordinary 
way  only.  Further  investigations  are  needed  to  reconcile 
these  conflicting  views.  The  nerves  of  the  spleen  are  de- 
rived from  the  sympathetic  system,  and  primarily  accom- 
pany the  arteries.  They  terminate  in  the  muscular  fibre- 
cells  of  the  middle  coats  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  in  pecu- 
liar ellipsoid  organs  described  by  W.  Miiller,  which  are 
well  developed  in  carnivorous  animals,  but  only  rudiment- 
ary in  man.  The  lymphatics  of  the  spleen  form  a  close 
plexus  in  the  caj)sule  of  the  organ,  wlietire  numerous 
branches  are  given  off  into  its  interior;  there  a  second 
plexus  is  formed,  the  larger  branches  of  which  for  the 
most  part  aceomp.nny  the  arteries. 

The  Shin  nud  itn  Appcndn^/fjfi. — The  skin  consists  of  a 
superficial  epithelial  layer,  the  epidermis,  and  a  deejier 
layer,  the  coiium  or  true  skin.  The  corium  is  from  .02"  to 
.1"  thick,  and  is  composed  of  dense  counective  tissue,  many 
of  the  fixed  corpuscles  of  which  are  stellate,  especially  in 
its  more  superficial  j)ortions,  where  also  they  are  smaller 
auJ  more  numerous.  The  fibrillated  matrix  of  this  cou- 
nective tissue  is  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  dense  network 
with  small  iutercommunicating  meshes,  which  are  largest 
in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  corium,  and  there  cont.ain  groups 
of  fat-celfs.  Still  deeper,  the  network  becomes  continuous 
with  the  loose  connective  tissue  of  the  subcutaneous  fat. 
Interlacing  with  this  connective-tissue  network  is  a  second 
network  of  coarse  and  fine  clastic  elements.  On  its  ex- 
terior surface  the  eorium  presents  great  numbers  of  little 
elevations,  the  papilla;.  These  are  merely  rounded  projec- 
tions over  the  greater  portion  of  the  body,  but  ia  some 
situations,  especially  in  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hands 
and  fingers,  become  conical  elongated  processes  .004"  in 
length  or  longer.  They  arc  divided  into  vascular  and  ner- 
vous, the  first  containing  capillary  loops,  the  second  the 
terraiuatioDs  of  nerves.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  corium 
form  in  its  deeper  portion  a  close  plexus,  whence  numerous 
branches  are  given  off  towards  the  surface.  These  form,  in 
the  most  superficial  portion  of  the  corium,  a  second  still 
closer  ])lexus,  from  which  the  capillary  loops  of  the  papillie 
are  derived.  There  are  also  two  plexuses  of  lymphatics,  a 
superficial  and  a  deep — the  first  situated  just  beneath  the 
superficial  plexus  of  Ijlood-vesscis,  the  second  just  beneath 
the  deep  vascular  plexus.  The  lymphatic  capillaries  of 
these  plexuses  communicate  with  the  communicating  areo- 
lar interspaces  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  skin,  which 
here,  as  elsewhere,  are  to  bo  regarded  as  lymphatic  pas- 
sages. 

The  nerves  of  the  skin  are  composed  of  meduUatcd 
nerve-fibres,  part  of  which  terminate  in  the  peculiar  cor- 
puscles of  Meissner  and  Pacini,  while  others  lose  their 
medullated  sheath,  and,  after  breaking  up  into  bundles  of 
fibrils,  form  a  plexus  in  the  superficial  portion  of  the  corium. 
Innumerable  single  fibrils,  given  off  from  this  plexus,  pene- 
trate the  epidermis,  and  terminate  with  bulbous  extremi- 
ties in  its  deeper  layers.  The  corpuscles  of  Meissner  (tac- 
FiG.  20. 


Tactile  corpuscles :  a,  vascular  papilla  ;  b,  nerve-papilla ;  c,  blood- 
vessel ;  d,  nicdullatrfl  nerve-fibre;  e.  tactile  corpuscle;  /,  trans- 
verse section  of  nn.*dullated  nerve-fibre, 
tile  corpuscles)  are  contained  in  the  nervous  papilla?,  and 
are  most  numerous  in  the  palmar  surface  nf  the  liand  and 
fingers.    They  are  oval  bodies  about  as  long  as  the  papilla; 


in  which  they  are  contained,  but  rather  narrower,  composed 
of  a  modified  connective  tissue  with  transversely  disposed 
nuclei,  and  marked  superficially  with  transverse  lines. 
Each  is  penetrated  at  its  inferior  extremity  by  one  or  more 
medullated  nerve-fibres  which  run  towards  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity, either  straight  or  in  a  spiral  manner,  and  termi- 
nate there  in  a  mode  which  is  not  yet  fully  made  out. 

The  epideniiln  varies  in  thickness  from  .002"  to  .15",  and 
is  composed  of  numerous  strata  of  epithelial  cells,  the 
deeper  ones  being  soft  and  rounded,  while  the  more  super- 
ficial are  flattened  and  horny;  it  is  hence  divided  into  a 
mucous  and  a  horny  hiyer.  The  cells  of  the  mucous  layer 
are  nucleated  masses  of  granular  protoplasms.  Those  of 
them  which  arc  immediately  in  contact  with  the  eorium 
are  elongated  or  columnar,  and  about  .0001"  in  average 
length.  Next  above  these  the  cells  have  about  the  same 
diameter,  but  are  rounded  or  polygonal  from  mutual  pres- 
sure, and  succeeding  strata  increase  in  size  towards  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  layer,  becoming  more  and  more  flat- 
tened, till  the  uppermost  cells  have  a  transverse  diameter 
of  .001"  or  more,  with  less  than  half  the  thickness.  The 
nuclei  of  the  cells  of  the  mucous  layer  vary  with  the  size 
of  the  cells  from  .01)01"  to  .0004".  The  horny  layer  con- 
sists of  strata  of  cells  flattened  into  mere  polygonal  scales 
.001"  to  .0016"  or  more  in  diameter,  and  extremely  thin. 
In  most  of  them  no  nucleus  can  be  made  out.  The  most 
superficial  cells  of  this  layer  are  constantly  being  thrown 
ofl,  while  the  superficial  cells  of  the  mucous  layer  con- 
tinually undergo  the  horny  transformation,  and  thus  re- 
place the  loss.  To  maintain  this  process  a  constant  de- 
velopment of  new  elements  goes  on  in  the  deeper  parts  of 


Fig.  21. 


the  mucous  layer.  Tills 
is  generally  believed  to 
take  place  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  epi- 
thelial elements  of  the 
deepest  strata.  Recent- 
ly, however,  it  has  been 
shown  that  wandering 
corpuscles  migrate  from 
the  corium  into  the  mu- 
cous layer,  where  they 
can  always  be  found  in 
thin  sections  between 
the  epithelial  cells.  It 
has  hence  been  suggest- 
ed that  the  new  ele- 
ments arise,  in  part  at 
least,  by  the  fixation 
and  transformation  of 
these  migrated  cells. 

The  dark  color  of  the 
skin  in  certain  races  is 
due  to  the  deposit  of 
j'igment-  granules  in 
the  cells  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  mucous 
layer. 

The  hairs  vary  con- 
siderably in  tliickness 
in  diflerent  situations. 
The  long  soft  hairs  of 
Ihe  head,  beard,  etc. 
usually  range  between 
.001.V'  and  .004"  in 
thickness;  the  short 
sfiff  hairs  of  the  eye- 
lashes, eyebrows,  nos- 
trils, and  auditory  mea- 
tus, from  .0025"  to 
-OUtJ";  and  the  downy 
hairs  of  the  general 
surface  of  the  body 
from  .0005"  to  .001''. 
The  proper  substance 
nf  all  these  varieties  of 
hairs  can  be  broken  up, 
by  theaction  of  sulphu- 
ric acid,  into  flat  elon- 
Hair  from  beard:  a.  orifice  of  hair-  gated  fibre-cells  .002" 
follicle;  6,  neck  of  foUide ;  c.  dila-  f  o.-priP-e  Irnp-th 
tation  of  follicle ;  rf,  outer  follicular  "^  ,  ^^  "'^?*^  ^"S^"^' 
sheatb ;  e,  inner  follicular  sheatb  ;  Each  hair  is  coated  ex- 
/.  outer  root-sheath;  g,  iuuer  rout-  ternally  by  a  cuticle 
sheath;  A. corticaisubstaneeofhair;  composed  of  a  single 
k,  medullary  substance  of  hair;  ;,  layerof  flattened  scales, 
root  of  hair;   m,  adipose  eels;  ",      {  ■  i  •,  u    *t, 

erector  pili;  /,  sebaceous  sland ;  o,  which  overlap  each  oth- 
papillLB  of  skin;  s,  mucous  layer;  er  like  the  shingles  on  a 
f/t.  horny  layer  projectina;  into  hair-  roof;  internally,  in  the 
sac.  coarser  hairs  at  least. isa 

central  medulla  composed  of  granular  polygonal  cells  .0006" 
to  .OOOS"  in  diameter.    The  color  of  the  hair  is  due  to  pig- 
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mcDt-granulcs  deposited  both  in  the  medulla  and  tho  proper  | 
hair-substance.  Each  hair  grows  from  a  vascular  impilla,  I 
which  projects  into  the  bottnni  ol'lhc  hair-follicle.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  surface  of  this  jiapilla  is  a  pinglo  layer 
of  columnar  cells  similar  to  those  of  the  deepest  layer  of 
the  epidermis.  To  these  succeed  several  s^trata  of  poly- 
gonal ones,  and  these,  according  to  their  ptisilion,  j)ass  by 
transition  into  the  elements  of  the  hair-euticle,  hair-sub- 
stance, and  medulla.  The  growth  of  the  h:iir  is  effected  by 
the  multiplication  of  the  cells  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  papilla.  The  hair-follicles  are  fr<tm  .OS"  to  .25"  long, 
and  extend  deep  into  the  corium — in  the  case  of  the  larger 
hairs,  quite  through  it.  The  connective  tissue  of  the  corium 
immeJiateiy  adjoining  them  is  so  condensed  ns  to  form  an 
cxtcrn:il  sheath,  the  fibres  of  which  run  parallel  to  the  hair. 
The  portion  of  this  sheath  nearest  to  the  ft)llicle  is  more 
homogeneous,  and  contains  museubir  fibre-cells  disposed 
longitudinally;  it  is  known  as  the  internal  sheath  of  the 
follicles;  its  very  innermost  part,  being  tpiite  transparent, 
is  called  tho  vitreous  membrane.  Both  the  mucous  and 
horny  layers  of  the  epidermis  are  continued  into  the  sheath, 
which  they  line  as  far  as  the  pajdlla;  tho  first  lies  next  to 
tho  vitreous  membrane,  and  is  called  tho  external  root- 
sheath  ;  the  second  Is  thinner,  and  is  designated  the  internal 
root-sheath.  From  near  the  orifice  of  the  follicle  to  tho 
papilla  the  internal  root-sheath  is  adherent  to  the  outer- 
mo.-!t  layer  of  cells  on  tho  surface  of  tho  root  of  the  hair, 
which  is  termed  the  sheath  of  Huxley.  The  hair-papilUc 
are  vascular  processes  of  connective  tissue  which  project 
into  the  bottoms  of  the  follicles;  they  are  conical  in  shape, 
with    constricted    necks.     Two    small    arteries   enter  each 

Eapilla :  these  usually  unite  to  form  a  single  trunk,  which 
rcaks  up  into  a  capillary  network  from  which  two  emerg- 
ent veins  proceed.  A  small  artery  and  vein  also  ramify  in 
tlie  substance  of  the  external  shc:ith  of  the  fullicle.  Nerves 
have  been  traced  as  far  as  the  neck  of  tho  papilla,  but 
their  mode  of  termination  remains  unknown. 

The  erector  mtufcfes  of  thf.  hair  are  narrow  hands  of  mus- 
cular fibre-cells  .0018"  to  .Ofl'.l"  in  thickness,  which  arise  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  corium  and  run  oblirjucly  inward  to  bo 
inserted  into  the  internal  sheath  of  the  hair -folHeles  just 
below  tho  sebaceous  glands.  Each  hair-follicle  enters  tho 
skin  obliquely,  forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  surface, 
and  ns  the  muscle  lies  in  the  corresponding  obtuse  angle, 
its  contraction  erects  the  hairs. 

One  or  more  ncbnceouH  ijUindn  open  into  each  hair-follicle 
just  below  the  level  of  the  general  surface  of  the  corium. 
Kach  of  these  glands  consists  of  from  two  to  twenty  some- 
what oval  sacculi  .OOj"  to  .01  i"  in  long  diameter,  com- 
posed of  a  transparent  nucleated  membrane,  fillerl  with 
nucleated  gland-cells,  resembling  the  cells  of  the  mucous 
layer  of  the  epidermis.  The  cells  nearest  the  wails  of  the 
s.icculi  often  contain  no  oil ;  in  the  more  central  cells  oil  is 
usually  present  in  drops  of  various  sizes  imbedded  in  tho 
celt  substance.  The  size  of  the  sebaceous  glands  is  quite 
indepentlent  of  the  sixe  of  the  hairs  with  which  they  arc 
connected,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  open  direct- 
ly upon  tho  surface  of  the  skin  without  being  connected 
with  any  hair. 

Tho  Hirfitt'tjhmdit  arc  simple  tubular  glands,  each  oon- 
sisting  of  a  delicate  nucleated  sheath,  lined  by  a  single 
layer  of  columnar  nucleated  cells,  which  leave  in  tho  cen- 
tre a  narrow  cylindrical  passage.  The  diameter  of  tho 
tube  averages  about  .0025";  its  ileepcst  extremity  forms  a 
coil  or  glomerulus  .008"  to  .Old"  in  diameter,  which  in 
surrounded  by  a  plexus  of  blood-vessels,  and  lies  in  the 
lower  part  of  tho  corium  or  in  the  fubjueent  adipose  tis- 
sue. From  this  coil  the  tubo  pursues  a  nearly  straight 
path  to  the  surface  of  the  corium,  where  both  the  sheath 
ami  the  columnar  cells  terminate,  and  the  central  passage 
becomes  continuous  with  a  spiral  canal  hollowed  out  be- 
tween tho  cells  of  the  epidermis,  which  opens  on  tho  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  horny  layer.  The  tiairs,  sebaceous 
glands,  and  sweat-glands  are  developed  from  the  mucous 
layer  of  the  epidermis,  papillary  outgrowths  of  which  in- 
vade the  corium  an<l  undergo  the  reriuisile  tninsformalions. 
Sirnultaneou«ly.  the  ndjacent  layers  <if  the  corium  are  mel- 
aniorphosed  into  the  external  sheaths  of  the  hair-folliciGS 
and  glancls. 

The  nniU  aro  to  be  regarded  as  special  modiflcationB  of 
the  epiclermis,  and  consist,  like  it,  of  a  mucous  and  a  horny 
layer,  the  latter  being  the  true  nail.  In  (be  told  of  skin 
from  which  tho  root  of  iho  nail  grow*  the  eorium  if  ele- 
vated into  papillae  projecting  forwarrl,  which  in  tho  true 
beil  of  the  nail  are  replaced  by  a  scricH  ()f  piirallel  longitu- 
dinal ridr;es  or  Ijiminie  .002"  to  .OOS"  high,  'f  liese  pnpilliu 
ami  ridges  iin-  abundantly  supplied  with  bbtod  vessels,  and 
numerous  niedullated  nerve- libres  exif t  in  the  stibjaccnt 
connective  tissue,  which  lo-x-  their  nndnllary  sheath  on 
entering  tho  corium,  nnil  break  up  into  tin"  branches,  tho 
ultimate  tcrminalioM  of  uhicb  i-  not  lullv  Kii"\vm.      An  ac- 


tive development  of  cells  takes  place  in  the  mucous  layer 
at  the  root  of  the  nails;  and  as  a  similar  development  oc- 
curs, though  less  actively,  in  the  mucous  layer  of  the  nail- 
bed,  the  nails  are  at  once  pushed  forward  and  increased  in 
thickness  towards  their  free  margins.  The  horny  layer,  or 
nail-substance,  is  composed  of  irregular  polygonal  cells  in- 
timately united  together,  but  which  can  be  isolated  by  re- 
agents, as,  for  example,  by  maceration  in  solution  of  potash. 
The  niffCHlivc  Ort/ans. — The  tmntth  \s  lined  by  a  mucous 
membrane  which  is  directly  continuous  with  the  skin,  and 
like  it  consists  of  a  vascular  layer  of  connective  tissue  be- 
set with  papillic  and  a  many-layered  epithelium,  the  super- 
ficial cells  of  which  ore  flattened  scales,  the  deeper  ones 
polygonal,  and  those  next  the  connective-tissue  layer  eo- 
lumnar.  The  eonueetivc-tissnc  layer,  however,  is  much  thin- 
ner than  the  corium  ;  in  the  epithelium  a  horny  layer  can- 
not be  discriminated  as  in  the  epidermis,  and  the  Iiirgc 
superficial  epithelial  scales.  .0010"  to  .00^"  in  long  diam- 
eter, contain  oval  nuclei  .000.'*"  to  .0001"  long.  The  papilhe 
of  the  mucous  membrane  vary  in  size  and  shape  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  oral  cavity:  they  arc  particularly  conppieuous 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  where  three  varieties 
art:^  discriminated — viz.  the  filiform,  fungiform,  and  cireum- 
vallate.  The  filiform  papilla?  aro  pretty  uniformly  distrib- 
uted over  all  portions  of  this  surface.  They  are  conical 
elevations  of  the  mucous  membrane,  tho  apices  of  which 
terminate  in  a  number  of  secondary  jiapilla^  (he  whole  be- 
ing covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  epithelium,  which,  at  tho 
apices,  breaks  up  into  a  number  of  slender  processes,  each 
composed  of  epithelial  cells  adhering  together.  The  fungi- 
form papilliu  arc  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue, 
chiefly  on  its  tip  and  edges.  They  arc  club  shaped  projec- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane  with  narrow  necks,  beset 
upon  the  surface  with  small  secondary  papilUe,anil  smoothly 
covered  over  with  epithelium.  The  eircumvallatc  papilla) 
are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  V  at  the  root  of  the  tongue. 
They  are  flattened  elevations,  somewhat  constricted  at  their 
bases,  beset,  like  the  fungiform,  with  small  secondary  pa- 
pilla;, and  surrounded  by  a  circular  elevation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  a  narrow  de- 
pression. All  these  varieties  of  pupilhr  arc  provided  with 
both  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  Connected  with  the  nerves 
arc  special  organs  of  taste,  the  so-called  gustatory  bulbs, 
whicli  are  situated  chiefly  on  the  sides  of  the  circiinivallate 
papilUe,  hut  also  cxi>t.  though  less  jdenlifully.  on  the  fiingi- 
lorm  papilUe.     They  have  the  form  of  round-bellied  flasks 
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atiout  .00;t"  long,  and  rnllior  more  llinn  linlf  ns  Iironil,  « liidi 
occupy  cBvilics  in  the  cpitluliuin.  rcslinj;  liclow  on  the  ci>n 
ncctive-tiHHUc  liiyer  of  llic  mucous  mcnibrnne.  They  itrc 
composed  of  flattened,  spindle-slinped  nucleated  cells,  which 
enclose  a  iiuinbcr  of  more  delicate  thread-like  ones,  an*l  are 
connccled  infcriorly  with  a  plexus  of  non  nii  dullaled  nerve 
flhrils.  Tliis  plexus  originates  liy  the  splittiu);  up  of  the 
axis-cylinders  of  the  teriiiinnl  inedulliiled  fibres  of  the  pus 
Inlory'nerve  in  the  subslanc'c  of  the  pnpiihp.  The  central 
cells  of  these  bulbs  are  bclicveil  to  he  the  true  guslatory 
cells,  while  the  others  arc  regarded  ns  epillalial  in  their 
nnlure,  and  arc  so  arrunRed  as  to  leave  al  the  apex  of  the 
bulb  a  circular  opiTiin;;  about  .lllllil  I"  in  diameter,  the  |;u>- 
Inlory  pore,  tbrounh  which  sapid  scdutions  (rain  acccsn  lo 
the  (tuslatory  cells.  The  oral  cavity  is  providid  willi  n 
considerable  number  of  small  mucous  (-lands  .H""  lo  .Ki" 
in  diameter,  similar  in  structure  lo  the  salivary  (-Innds.  and 
designated,  n.iordinc  to  their  situntion,  labial,  buccnl,  pnl- 
attne.  and  lin^cual  (rjands. 

Tho  Kiliiiin/  <//.iii(/«  nrc  racemose  plnnds.  the  ducts  of 
which  are  lineil 'with  a  cylindrical  epithelium  niul  branch 
in  a  treelike  manner,  lermiuiilini.-  linnlly  in  sacculi  or  nl 
veoli  .linl.i"  to  ,(lli:',"  ill  dinmetrr.  iiiid  lined  with  polvKcmal 
secretin),'  cells  ,111101"  t..  .11007"  m  .liamoter.  The  wliol.-  is 
united  into  a  mass  by  a  delicate  coniipclivc  lis»«;e  in  which 
numerous  blood  vessiN  lurl  nerves  ramify.  On  the  surface 
c.f  Ihiulvi.ili    and    siiwilbr  duels    llii«   conu'clive   li,<.ne   is 
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condensed  into  a  delicate  membrana  propria,  while  in  the 
larger  ducts  it  forms  a  comparatively  thick  \vall.  The  se- 
creting cells  are  granular  nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm, 
which  line  the  alveoli,  and  so  nearly  till  them  as  to  leave  a 
comparatively  small  central  cavity.  The  nerves  of  the  sal- 
ivary glands  consist  of  both  meduUatL'il  and  pale  fibres. 
According  to  PflUger,  a  portion  of  the  former  penetrate  the 
alveoli,  and  are  continuous  with  the  protoplasm  of  the  se- 
creting cells,  while  others  terminate  in  small  multipolar 
cells,  some  of  the  processes  of  whiuh  are  also  continuous 
with  the  secreting  cells.  A  number  of  small  ganglia,  each 
consisting  of  a  group  of  round  or  ovnl  nerve-cells,  occur 
in  the  course  of  the  nerves.  The  oral  fluid  consists  of  the 
secretion  of  the  salivary  glands  mixed  with  that  of  the 
small  racemose  glands  above  described.  It  always  contains 
large  numbers  of  flattened  epithelial  cells,  derived  from  the 
surface  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane,  together  with  small 
round  granular  cells  resembling  the  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  after  they  have  been  somewhat  swollen  by  immersion 
in  a  fluid  of  the  density  of  the  saliva.  The  latter  are 
known  as  the  salivary  corpuscles^  and  have  been  regarded 
as  undeveloped  secreting  cells  cast  ofl'  by  the  salivary 
glands;  they  are,  however,  more  probably  migrated  white 
corpuscles  which  escape  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  either 
directly  through  the  oral  mucous  membrane,  or  indirectly 
by  way  of  the  salivary  glands. 

The  tonsih  are  two  glandular  masses,  each  consisting  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  sacculated  depressions  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  in  the  walls  of  which  are  numerous  oval  lym- 
phatic follicles  .OOS"  to  .02"  in  diameter.  The  parenchyma 
of  these  follicles  consist  of  a  fine  reticulum  of  connective 
tissue,  the  meshes  of  which  are  stuffed  with  Ivmphoid  ele- 
ments. The  saccuU  with  their  follicles  are  united  together 
by  a  connective  tissue  rich  in  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics. 
At  the  root  of  the  tongue  there  are  a  number  of  small  fol- 
licular glands  similar  in  structure  to  the  tonsils,  but  sim- 
pler, each  consisting  of  a  single  saccular  depression  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  in  the  walls  of  which  are  a  number  of 
closed  follicles  resembling  those  of  the  tonsils.  Botteher 
has  recently  denied  that  these  glands  are  of  constant  oc- 
currence, and  regards  them  as  pathological  formations. 
The  oral  mucous  membrane  is  well  supplied  with  lymphat- 
ics, which  are  especially  abundant  on  the  surface  of  the 
tongue  and  about  the  tonsils. 

The  Teeth. — The  dentine  which  constitutes  the  principal 
portion  of  the  substance  of  the  teeth  consists  of  a  calcareous 
matrix  containing  great  numbers  of  delicate  dentinal  ca- 
nals .00005"  to. OOOIa"  ^^^  23. 
in  diameter,  which 
branch  and  anasto- 
mose as  they  radiate 
from  the  pulp-cavity 
towards  the  jieriphery 
of  the  dentine.  The 
crown  of  the  teeth  is 
covered  with  a  harder 
material,  the  enamel, 
made  up  of  hexagonal 
prismatic  enamel  -  fi- 
bres .00012"  to. OOOIS"  2r; 
in  diameter,  arranged  ', 
perpendicularly  to  the 
surface,  or  nearly  so. 
The  roots  of  the  teeth 
are  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  true  bone,  the 
crusta  petrosum  or  ce- 
mentum.  The  tootl^- 
pulp  occupies  the  cen- 
tral cavity  of  each 
tooth,  and  is  a  delicate 
mass  of  connective  tis- 
sue containing  both 
blood  -  vessels  and 
nerves.  Its  external 
layer  consists  of  large 
nucleated  cells,  the 
odontoblasts,  provided 
with  long  branching 
processes  which  line 
the  dentinal  canals. 
The  investigations  of 
Boll  render  it  probable 
that  the  delicate  ter- 
minal fibrils  of  the 
nerves  of  the  pulp  ac-  Canine  tooth:  Transverse  section  of 
company  these  pro-  root:  1,  cement;  2,  interglobular 
cesses  into  the  den-  substance;  3,  dentinal  tubules.' 
tinal  canals.  In  the  development  of  the  teeth  a  longitu- 
dinal furrow  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gum  is  first 
formed,  into  which  papillary  outgrowths  from  the  mucous 


membrane  sprout,  and  ultimately  become  the  pulps  of  the 
several  teeth.  The  enamel  originates  by  the  transforma- 
tion of  portions  of  the  epithelium  of  the  primary  dental 
groove,  while  the  peripheral  cells  of  the  pulj)  scud  out 
branches  and  are  transtormed  into  odontoblasts,  between 
the  processes  of  which  the  calcareous  matrix  of  the  dentine 
is  deposited. 

The  phitri/nx  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane  resembling 
that  of  the  mouth,  except  in  the  portions  adjoining  the 
posterior  uares  and  the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes, 
where  the  pavement  epithelium  is  replaced  by  one  com- 
posed of  ciliated  columnar  cells  like  those  of  the  nasal  mu- 
cous membrane.  The  mucous  membrane  is  well  supplied 
with  vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  and  contains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  racemose  glands  resembling  those  of 
the  oral  cavity,  as  also  numerous  closed  fcdlicles,  arranged 
around  sacculi  like  those  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  or  in  the 
tonsils. 

A  laminated  pavement  epithelium,  like  that  of  the  pha- 
rynx, also  lines  the  oEsophwjn>i  as  far  as  the  cardiac  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  where  it  terminates  with  a  dentated  border, 
and  is  replaced  by  the  columnar  epithelium  of  the  stomach. 
This  epithelium  reposes  upon  a  vascular  layer  of  delicate 
connective  tissue,  the  proper  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
separated  from  the  more  loosely  meshed  submucous  con- 
nective tissue  by  a  thin  stratum  of  muscular  fibre-cells,  the 
muscle  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  commences  with  a 
few  scattered  fibre-cells  in  the  ujiper  part  of  the  wsojihagus, 
and  becomes  a  continuous  layer  farther  down.  A  few  small 
racemose  glands  lie  in  the  submucosa  and  open  by  minute 
ducts  on  the  mucous  surface.  The  external  muscular  coat 
of  the  oesophagus  consists  of  an  internal  circular  and  ex- 
ternal longitudinal  layer;  in  its  upper  fourth  these  arc 
composed  chiefly  of  striated  muscular  fibres,  but  contain 
also  numerous  bundles  of  muscular  fibre-cells;  in  the  next 
fourth  the  latter  elements  predominate;  and  in  the  lower 
half  the  muscular  coat  is  wholly  composed  of  them.  Ex- 
ternally the  muscular  coat  is  invested  by  a  sheath  of  fibril- 
lated  connective  tissue. 

The  walls  of  the  stomach  consist  of  a  mucous  membrane, 
a  layer  of  submucous  connective  tissue,  a  muscular  coat, 
and  the  peritoneum.  The  epithelium  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane consists  of  a  single  layer  of  nucleated  columnar  cells 
.0008"  in  average  length,  among  which  occur  certain  pecu- 
liar cup-shaped  elements,  the  so-called  goblet-celle.  Be- 
neath the  epithelium  the  mucous  membrane  is  composed 
of  a  tissue  designated  adenoid  by  Ilis,  consisting  of  a  deli- 
cate reticulum  of  branching  cells,  the  meshes  of  which  are 
filled  with  l^-mphoid  elements,  as  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
and  follicles.  In  this  adenoid  tissue  innumerable  tubular 
glands,  .015"  to  .00"  long  and  .002"  to  .003"  broad,  are  ar- 
ranged perpendicularly  to  the  mucous  surface,  and  placed 
so- closely  side  by  side  as  to  occupy  more  space  than  the  in- 
tervening adenoid  tissue.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  cardiac 
and  pyloric  orifices  of  the  stomach  these  glands  are  lined 
throughout  by  a  columnar  epithelium  similar  to  that  of  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  rest  of  the  stom- 
ach this  epithelium  only  lines  the  upper  portion  of  the 
glands,  the  rest  being  filled  with  spheroidal  granular  ele- 
ments, the  so-called  pepsin-cells.  At  the  two  extremities 
of  the  stomach  some  of  the  glands  are  divided  at  their  fun- 
dus into  two  or  more  branches.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
separated  from  the  submucosa  by  a  stratum  of  muscular 
fibre-cells,  on  an  average  about  .002"  thick,  the  muscle  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  or  muscle  of  Briicke,  consisting  of 
an  internal  circular  and  external  muscular  layer.  The  sub- 
mucosa is  a  layer  of  rather  loose  connective  tissue,  which 
unites  the  muscle  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  exttrnal 
muscular  coat.  The  latter  is  .02"  to  .08"  thick,  and  consists 
most  internally  of  a  series  of  oblique  fasciculi,  next  of  a  circu- 
lar layer,  and  still  more  externally  of  a  longitudinal  layer,  all 
composed  of  muscular  fibre-cells.  Lastly,  the  peritoneum, 
which  has  the  structure  of  serous  membranes  generally,  is 
united  to  the  external  muscular  coat  by  a  thin  layerof  sub- 
peritoneal connective  tissue.  The  blood-vessels  of  the 
stomach  ramify  in  the  submucosa,  and  there  form  a  net- 
work whence  numerous  small  branches  proceed  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  where  they  form  a  close  capillary  plexus 
around  the  tubular  glands.  The  external  muscular  coat 
and  the  peritoneum  are  partly  supplied  by  branches  given 
off  by  the  vessels  as  they  pass  through  them,  partly  by 
branches  derived  from  the  submucous  plexus.  The  nerves 
of  the  stomach  form  in  the  submucosa  a  plexus  in  which 
numerous  small  ganglia  are  found.  A  second  plexus,  also 
with  numerous  ganglia,  exists  between  the  circular  and 
longitudinal  layers  of  the  external  muscular  coat.  The 
ultimate  relations  of  the  nerves  to  the  mucous  membrane 
are  yet  uncertain.  The  lymphatics  form  three  networks — 
one  in  the  mucous  membrane  between  the  tubular  glands, 
the  second  in  the  submucosa.  the  third  to  the  peritoneum. 

The  description  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  just  given 
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applies,  with  certain  modifications,  to  both  small  and  large 
rntrfttiitcti.  The  lining  epithelium  is  similar  throughout,  as 
is  the  structure  of  the  nuicous  menibraue,  except  that  tlic 
tubular  glands,  which  in  the  intestines  arc  calli-d  the  gland-? 
or  crypts  of  Lieherkiihn.  arc  shorter,  .01"  to  .02"  lon^,  do 
not  branch,  and  are  lined  throughout  by  columnar  epithe- 
lium. What  has  bren  said  of  the  muscle  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  subnuicosa,  the  external  muscular  coal,  the 
peritoneum,  and  the  general  distribution  of  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics,  and  nerves  of  the  stomach,  will  apply  with  but 
little  iilteration  to  the  intestinal  canal.  The  mort;  important 
points  of  difference  arc  as  follows:  In  the  mtirtll  iiitrHti)ic 
the  mucous  meniliranc,  besides  being  thrown,  on  its  upper 
portion  especially,  into  numerous  transverse  folds,  the  val- 
vulic  connivcntcs,  presents  a  great  number  of  conical  ele- 
vations .008"  to  .01"  long,  the  so-called  villi.  These  con- 
sist of  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  arc 
coated  exiernallyby  its  cylindii- 
cal  epithelium.  Kach  ccmtains  a 
central  lymph-sinus,  which  ter- 
minates either  hy  a  blind  extrem- 
ity or  in  a  loop,  and  which  is  the 
commencement  of  the  lac  teals. 
Between  this  and  the  periphery 
of  the  villus  lie  the  blood-vessels, 
consisting  of  one  or  more  minute 
drteries  which  break  np  into  a 
capillary  network,  the  blood  from 
whieh  is  collected  by  a  small  vein. 
Each  villus  also  contains  a  num- 
ber of  longitudinally  arranged 
muscular  fibre-eells,  which  arc 
continuous  below  with  the  mus- 
cle of  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
crypts  of  Lieberkiihn  open  on 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane between  the  villi,  and  arc 
so  arranged  that  the  deeper  por- 
tions of  those  adjoining  opposite 
sides  of  the  bases  of  the  villi  ap- 
pear as  close  together  as  the 
others.  Lying  partly  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane.  j)artly  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  submucosa 
of  the  small  intestine,  there  are 
a  number  nf  lymph-follicles,  .Ol.i" 
to  .US"  in  long  diameter,  which 
cither  occur  singly  (the  solitary 
follicles),  or  arc  uggregatcd  to- 
gether in  groupsconsistingof  twenty  or  more  follicles  placed 
side  by  side  (the  patches  of  Pcycr).  These  follicles  are 
Homcwhat  flask-shaped,  their  apices  penetrating  into  the 
mucous  membrane  ulmost  or  quite  to  the  epithelium,  while 
their  rounded  bases  lie  in  the  submucosa.  Their  parenchyma 
resembles  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with 
which  it  is  continuous,  except  that  the  meshes  of  the  retic- 
ulum iu  whieli  the  lyinphnid  elements  lie  are  rather  finer. 
They  are  surrounded  by  a  vascular  plexus  which  sends 
capillary  branches  into  their  parenchyma,  and  are  partially 
enveloped  inferiorly  by  rather  wide  lymph^inuses.  Im- 
mediately above  each  follicle  the  villi  are  absent  On 
the  surfa^'C  of  the  patches  of  Peyer,  however,  villi  are 
foini'I  on  fhe  mucou:?  membrane  between  the  individual 
follieli's.  The  solitary  follicles  arc  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
small  intestine;  the  piitches  of  Pcycr,  on  the  other  hand, 
occur  chiefly  in  its  lower  portion,  and  especially  in  the 
ileum.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  the  sub- 
mucosa contains  a  number  of  small  racemose  glands  about 
.01"  in  average  diameter,  the  glands  of  Itrunner,  the  ducts 
of  which  perforate  the  mucous  membrane  iind  open  into  (he 
intestinal  eanal.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  small  intestine 
is  from  .016"  to  .0^"  thick,  and  consists  of  an  internal  cir- 
cular and  external  longitudinal  layer;  sonic  oblifjue  fasci- 
culi exist  also,  chiefly  in  the  duodenum.  The  lymphatics 
f<»rm  a  network  rui  the  mucous  membrane  wliieh  surrounds 
the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn,  and  are  continutuis  with  the  cen- 
tral lymph-sinuses  of  the  villi  and  the  coarser  plexus  In  the 
submucosa.  The  peritoneum  has  its  own  plexus  of  lym- 
phatics, us  in  the  slomach.  On  account  of  the  milky  ap- 
peiiranco  of  their  contents  during  tlie  dinestion  of  fatty 
matters,  the  lymphatics  of  the  intestinal  niueous  meinbrano 
anti  the  mesenteric  lymphatic  trunks  with  which  they  com- 
muniealo  are  known  as  lacteals.  As  in  the  stomach,  there 
are  in  both  ."mall  and  large  intestines  two  nervous  plexuses 
pro\  idcd  with  niimerous  ganglia;  the  (ir.-^t.  situated  in  the 
submucns'i,  is  known  as  the  plexus  of  .Meissncr  ;  the  second, 
between  the  eireular  and  longitudinal  layers  of  the  mus- 
cular coat,  is  the  plexus  of  Aucrbach.  In  the  lar</r  inlpgfiue 
there  arc  no  villi ;  in  other  respects  its  mu"ous  membrano 
closely  resembles  (hat  of  the  small  intestine,  except  that  it 
is  rather  thicker,  I  he  nyptsof  Lie))cvk;:hn  si.niewliat  longer, 
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and  the  muscle  of  the  mucous  membrane  a  little  better  de- 
veloped. Solitary  follicles  rather  larger  than  those  of  (he 
small  intestine,  but  otherwise  resembling  them.und  having 
similar  relations  to  the  lymphatics,  occur  at  intervals.  The 
external  longitudinal  layer  of  the  muscular  coat  is  much 
thinner  than  the  circular,  except  in  three  longitudinal 
bands,  in  which  the  two  layers  arc  of  equal  thickness,  to- 
gether measuring  about  .026". 

'I'ftc  Liver. — Two  sets  of  blood-vessels  enter  the  liver  and 
ramify  in  it  side  by  side — branches  of  the  hepatic  artery 
and  of  the  portal  vein.  The  blood  from  these  is  carried 
by  11  common  system  of  capillaries  into  the  radicles  of  the 
hepatic  vein.  The  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein  are  ac- 
companied in  their  ramifications  by  the  branches  of  the 
biliary  duet,  and  the  three  are  united  together  by  n  deli- 
cate connective  tissue,  the  sheath  or  capsule  of  Glisson,  in 
which  lie  al?o  the  nerves  and  the  deep  lymphatics  of  the 
organ.  By  the  final  ramifications  of  the  hepatic  artery  and 
porta!  vein  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  is  mapped  out  into 
irregular  polygonal  lobules  or  acini,  .025"  to  .Oh"  in  diam- 
eter, which,  however,  in  the  human  liver  are  not  invested 
with  a  connective-tissue  capsule,  as  they  are  in  the  liver 
of  I  lie  pig  and  some  other  animals.  The  ramifications  of 
the  hei)atic  vein  lie  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
course  of  the  other  vessels,  so  that  their  ultimate  radicles 
occupy  the  centres  of  the  acini,  and  hence  are  called  intra- 
lobular veins;  while  the  radicles  of  the  ])ortaI  veins  lying 
between  the  lobules  arc  called  interlobular  veins.  A  capil- 
lary network  with  comparatively  small  meshes  lies  in  the 
substance  of  the  acini,  and  conveys  the  blood  from  the  in- 
terlobular to  the  intralobular  vessels.  The  ])arenchyma  of 
the  liver  consists  of  granular  polygonal  cells  .0005"  to 
.001"  in  diameter,  containing  one  or  two  rounded  or  oval 
nuclei  .0002"  to  .OOO.'J"  iu  diameter,  and  frequently  one  or 
more  oil-drops.  Between  these  cells,  which  occupy  the 
meshes  of  the  capillary  jilexus  of  the  acini,  there  ramifies 
a  plexus  of  extremely  fine  capillary  bile-ducts  .00004"  to 
.OOOOS"  in  diameter,  wliicli  do  ncpt,  however,  possess  any 
proper  walls,  but  are  bounded  by  the  hepatic  cells  them- 
selves. These  lie  between  the  adjoining  faces  of  the  he- 
patic cells  even  more  frequently  than  at  their  angles,  and 
arc  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  every  hepatic  cell  is 
related,  by  at  least  one  of  its  sides,  to  a  capillary  bile-duct, 
and  that  the  latter  are  always  separated  from  the  <;apillary 
blood-vesecis  by  the  thickness  of  an  hepatic  cell.     The  ca- 
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pillary  bile-ducts  open  into  the  finest  interlobular  bile- 
ducts,  which  are  jiassages  channelled  in  the  connective 
tissue  accompanying  the  interlobular  vessels,  and  lined  by 
a  single  layer  of  polygonal  cells.  The  larger  ducts  nr'' 
lined  by  a  columnar  epithelium,  and  have  a  wall  of  eon  ■ 
ncctivf!  tissue  wbieb  becomes  thicker  as  the  tubes  increase 
in  dianictrr.  In  this  wall  numerous  racemose  mucou.i 
glands  are  imbc'ldcd,  the  excretory  canals  of  whieli  open 
into  the  bile-ducts.  The  liver  is  coated  externally  by  a 
very  thin  capsule  of  connective  tissue,  and  Ibis  again  is 
covered,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  organ, 
by  the  peritoneum.  In  the  peritoneum  and  the  hubjaernt 
connective  tissue  lies  an  abun<lant  plexus  of  Kuperfieial 
lymphatics.  The  deep  lymphatics,  which  iienetrnto  the 
substance  of  the  organ,  lie  in  the  capsule  of  (lUsson.  iis  1ms 
already  been  mentiimed.  The  nerves  of  the  liver  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  non  niedullated.  with  a  few  meclullated. 
fibres.  They  enter  tlic  liver  with  the  portal  vein,  and  tor 
the  most  part  accompany  its  branches.  They  have  not 
heen  traced  into  the  substance  of  the  ncint,  and  their  re- 
lations to  the  hepatic  relis  remain  undetermined. 

Tlie  >fiiff-{,ltti/</>  I-   is   lined   thn'ui;hor.t   by  a  single   Inyrr 
of  coluirtiiar  epithelial   crlls,  snpp  m  t"d   iijii.n  a   niembrane 
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Epilliclium  of  bronchial  tubes. 


of  connective  tissue,  in  which  there  are  numerous  (lecus- 
satory  fasciculi  of  muscular  fibre-cells.  Externally,  it  is 
in  part  coated  by  the  peritoneum,  in  part  comes  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  hepatic  tissue. 

The  paucrcas  agrees  in  its  structure  with  the  salivary 
glands  so  closely  that  no  separate  description  of  it  need  be 
given. 

The  Rcftph-atory  Orrfans. — The  cartilages  of  the  larynx 
are  all  of  the  hyaline  variety,  except  the  epiglottis  and 
the  cartilages  of 'Wrisberg  and  Sanetorini,  which  are  com- 
posed of  fibro-cartilage.  The  muscles  are  of  the  striated 
variety.  The  interior  of  the  larynx  is  lined  by  a  mucous 
membrane  connected  with  the  cartilages,  ligaments,  and 
muscles  by  a  layer  of  submucous  connective  tissue.  The 
epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  epiglottis  resembles  that  of  the  oral  cavity,  but 
at  its  borders  the  superficial  layers  of  cells  become  fewer 
and  fewer,  the  cells  of  the  deep  columnar  layer  longer  and 
longer,  and  a  transition  is  thus  effected  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  epiglottis  into  the  ciliated  epithelium  which 
lines  the  larynx,  and  is  continued  through  the  trachea  into 
the  bronchial  tubes.  The  ciliated  epithelium  consists  of  a 
layer  of  columnar  cells  .01)1"  to  .0U16"  long,  attached  to 
the  mucous  membrane  by  narrow  elongated  prolongations, 
while  on  their  free  margins  they  are  provided  with  a  num- 
ber of  thread-like  processes  about  .00015"  long  (the  cilia), 
which  during  life  keep  up  a  constant  waving  motion.  Be- 
tween the  attached  extremities  of  the  ciliated  cells  are  nu- 
merous smaller  round  ^,^  .,^ 
and  oval  cells.  The 
true  vocal  cords  are 
ligaments  composed 
chiefly  of  yellow  elastic 
tissue,  which  He  in  foUl> 
of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, on  the  surfac 
of  which  the  ciliatcl 
epithelium  is  replaoci 
with  a  layer  of  pave- 
ment cells.  A  number 
of  small  racemose 
glands  are  found  in  the  submucous  connective  tissue  of 
tlie  larynx,  and  open  by  their  ducts  upon  the  free  surface 
of  its  mucous  membrane.  Similar  glands  occur  abun- 
dantly in  the  trachea,  which  is  lined  by  a  mucous  mem- 
brane in  all  respects  resembling  that  of  the  larynx.  The 
rings  of  the  trachea  are  composed  of  hyaline  cartilage,  and 
are  united  together  by  a  mixture  of  connective  tissue  and 
elastic  fibres.  Posteriorly,  the  rings  are  incomplete,  the 
spaces  thus  left  being  occupied  by  a  layer  of  transverse 
muscular  fibre-cells. 

The  Luujs. — On  entering  the  lungs  the  bronchial  tubes 
branch  in  an  arborescent  manner,  and  finally  terminate, 
when  about  .01"  in  diameter,  in  groups  of  infundibula,  or 
funnel-shaped  terminal  expansions,  each  consisting  of  a 
number  of  polygonal  cavities,  the  air-vessels  or  alveoli, 
which  open  into  the  central  passage  of  the  infundibulum. 
The  infundibula  of  ench  group  are  connected  with  the  small 
bronchial  tube  to  which  they  belong  by  thin  walled  pas- 
sages, the  alveolar  canals,  which  differ  from  the  finest  bron- 
chial tubes  chiefly  in  the  character  of  their  epilhelium,  and 
in  having  their  walls  beset  by  air-vesicles  which  open  into 
them.  Down  to  about  .04"  in  diameter  the  bronchial  tubes 
consist  of  four  layers — an  external  fibrous  coat  in  which  are 
imbedded  a  series  of  incomplete  rings  and  plates  of  hya- 
line cartilage:  a  thin  layer  of  muscular  fibre-cells;  an  in- 
ternal fibrous  coat  rich  in  elastic  fibres ;  and  lastly,  an  epi- 
thelium similar  to  that  of  the  trachea.  Scattered  groups 
of  fat-cells  lie  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  external  fibrous 
coat;  in  its  inner  portion  there  are  a  number  of  racemose 
mucous  glands,  the  duets  of  which  open  into  the  lumen  of 
the  tube.  In  bronchial  tubes  of  less  than  .04"  in  diameter 
the  external  fibrous  coat  becomes  thinner  and  thinner ;  the 
plates  of  cartilage  and  the  mucous  glands  become  more 
and  more  scanty,  and  finally  disappear,  and  the  muscular 
layer  is  gradually  reduced  to  a  few  scattered  fasciculi :  the 
elastic  inner  fibrous  coat  is,  however,  prolonged  upon  the 
finest  bronchial  tubes,  anii  is  continuous  with  the  elastic 
walls  of  the  alveoli.  The  ciliated  epithelium  also  contin- 
ues in  the  smallest  bronchial  tubes,  but  its  cells  become 
shorter  and  shorter,  and  finally,  at  the  transition  from  the 
bronchial  tubes  to  the  alveolar  canals,  lose  their  cilia  and 
acquire  the  characters  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  alve- 
oli. The  bronchial  tubes  are  nourished  by  branches  of  the 
bronchial  artery  which  supply  the  mucous  membrane  with  a 
close  capillary  plexus.  Their  walls  also  contain  numerous 
nerves  and  lymphatics.  The  air-vesicles,  when  undistended, 
measure  from  .006"  to  .01"  in  diameter,  but  can  be  blown  up 
to  twice  these  dimensions,  or  even  more.  Their  walls  are 
composed  of  a  transparent  connective  tissue  in  which  cha- 
racteristically arching  elastic  fibres  are  plentifully  imbedded, 
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and  in  which  the  capillaries  derived  from  the  pulmonary 
arteries  form  a  close  plexus  with  rounded  or  oval  meshes. 
They  are  lined  at  birth  by  a  layer  of  flat  granular,  nucle- 
ated hexagonal  epithelial  cells,  which  form  a  continuous 
lining  for  both  the  air-vesicles  and  the  alveolar  passages. 
In  the  adult  only  a  part  of  the  cells  retain  these  characters, 
the  rest  being  transformed  into  thin  structureless  plates. 
This  epithelium,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  a  matter 
of  dispute  until  quite  recently,  is  best  demonstrated  by  the 

silver  method.  The 
adjacent  elastic  walls 
of  air-vesicles  belong- 
ing to  the  same  in- 
fundibulum coalesce 
t  )  form  a  single  sep- 
tum. The  walls  of 
n  hacent  vesicles  be- 
1  nging  to  different 
infundibula  are  for 
the  most  part  sepa- 
1  ited  by  a  small 
rjuinlity  of  intersti- 
tnl  connective  tissue, 
Ihe  whole  lung  is 
mide  up  of  the  brou- 
thia  and  infundibula 
de  cribed.  with  blood- 
\  e'Jsels,    nerves,    and 


f  lung 


lymphatics,  united  together  by  connective  tissue.  The 
nerves  for  the  most  part  accompany  the  bronchial  tubes 
and  blood-vessels,  and  are  largely  distributed  to  their  mus- 
cular fibre-cells.  The  lymphatics  commence  as  anastomos- 
ing lacunae  in  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles,  whence  proceed 
lymphatic  capillaries,  which  unite  to  form  trunks  accom- 
panying the  bronchial  tubes  and  the  larger  blood-vessels. 
There  is,  besides,  an  abundant  superficial  lymphatic  net- 
work which  lies  just  beneath  the  pleura. 

Cyinarff  Ort/aim. — The  kidufif  consists  essentially  of  a 
great  number  of  secreting  tubes  lined  by  epithelium,  the 
tubuli  uriniferi.     These,  with  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and 

Fig.  2S. 


Diajiram  of  course  of  uriniferous  tubes  in  human  kidney:  ;>, 
papillary  portion  ;  g,  boundary  portion  of  medulla  ;  r,  cortex  ; 
1.,  capsule  of  glomerulus;  ii.,  convoluted  tubes;  iii.,  descend- 
ing limb  of  Henle's  looped  tube;  (^,  loop;  IV.,  ascending  limb; 
v.,  intercalated  portion;  k,  summit  of  collecting  tube;  vi., 
VII.,  xiii.,  collecting  tubes ;  ix.,  papillary  duct. 

lymphatics  of  tho  organ,  are  united  together  by  a  charac- 
teristic connective  tissue  composed  of  a  nearly  homogene- 
ous matrix  with  stellate  cells.     The  tubuli  uriniferi  com- 
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mcDce  in  tho  cortical  portion  of  the  organ  as  globular  ex- 
pansions, the  capsules  of  iJowinan,  wblch  oinbnico  peculiar 
tults  of  capillaries,  the  fjlomeruli  of  Miilpij<hi.  These, 
which  are  usually  froiu  .dUj"  lo  JJUS"  in  (liauietcr,  coutiist 
of  a  number  of  capillary  loops  united  together  by  connec- 
tive tissue.  The  ciipsuU-s  of  IJowman,  which  embrace 
them,  are  lined  by  a  layer  of  large  pavement  epithelial 
cells,  best  demonstrated  by  the  action  of  silver,  and  are 
continunus  by  constricted  necks  xvitii  the  uriniferous  tubes. 
Each  uriniferous  tube,  which  at  first  is  about  .0U2"  in  aver- 
ago  diami--ter,  pursues  for  a  short  distance  a  very  tortuous 
course;  it  tlu-n  rather  suddenly  diujinishes  in  size  to  half 
its  original  diameter,  or  less,  and  runs  in  nearly  a  straight 
line  into  the  base  of  tho  nearest  pyramid,  in  which,  at  a 
variable  depth,  it  turns  back  upon  itself,  forming  a  narrow 
loop  (the  loop  of  Henic),  and  returns  to  the  cortical  portion, 
where,  after  a  time,  it  again  becomes  wide  and  tortunus, 
then  again  constricted,  and  finally  unites  with  one  or  more 
tubuli  which  have  pursued  a  similar  course  to  form  a 
straight  collecting  tube.  Thi^  collecting  tube  runs  towards 
the  pyramid,  receiving  at  first  a  few  additional  tubuli,  after 
which  it  pursues  a  separate  course  into  the  base  of  tho 
pyramid,  where  adjacent  collecting  tubes  coalesce  in  pairs; 
so  that  the  number  of  passages  which  finally  open  at  tlio 
apex  of  euch  pyramid  is  very  much  smaller  than  tho  orig- 
inal number  of  tubuli.  When  sections  of  tho  kidney  arc 
examined  by  the  naked  eye,  a  number  of  stria)  (medullary 
rays)  arc  seen  proceeding  from  tho  bases  of  the  jiyramids 
almost  to  the  surface  of  the  cortical  portion.  These  consist 
in  part  of  bundles  of  the  straight  collecting  tubes,  in  part 
of  the  straight  narrow  portions  of  tubuli,  returning 
after  having  formed  the  loops  of  Jlenle.  Tho  glomeruli 
and  the  convoluted  ]iartof  tlie  tubuli  lie  in  tho  parenchyma 
between  these  medullary  rays.  The  walls  of  tho  tubuli 
uriniferi  consist  of  a  transparent  nucleated  membrane  lined 
by  a  single  layer  of  epithelial  cells.  These  consist,  in  the 
first  tortuous  portion  of  the  tubuli,  of  a  granular  proto- 
plasm, without  distinct  celt-walls,  and  contain  single,  spher- 
ical, sharply-delined  nuclei.  In  tho  narrow  purt  of  the 
tubuli,  forming  tho  loop  of  Ilcnlc,  tho  epithelium  appears 
as  an  attenuated  layer  of  protojjlasm,  with  swellings  con- 
taining nuclei  at  intervals.  Ou  tho  other  side  of  tho  loop 
tho  cells  assume  more  of  a  columnar  character,  and  being 
inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  tubuli,  present  an  imbricated  ar- 
rangement. When  the  tube  again  becomes  tortuous  Ihoepi- 
thelium  again  assumes  the  character  it  possessed  in  the  first 
tortuous  portion,  and  finally,  the  collecting  tubes  are  lined 
by  a  single  layer  of  well-defined  columnar  epithelial  cells. 
The  renal  arteries  divide  in  tho  pelvis  of  the  kidutij  into 
a  number  of  branches,  which,  on  reaching  the  bases  of  the 
pyramids,  ramify  between  these  and  tho  cortical  portion 
of  tho  organ,  and  send  into  tho  latter  a  series  of  straight 
twigs,  (he  arteriae  interlobulares.  These  give  off  a  number 
of  short  side-branches,  each  of  which  supports  a  glomerulus 
on  its  extremity.  The  cficrent  vein  of  each  glomerulus, 
after  leaving  it,  speedily  breaks  up  into  a  capillary  plexus 
continuous  with  that 
formed  by  adjacent  offer-  ^*'^-  ^^■ 

ent  veins,  and  which  sur-  e -    ■''^^    - 

rounds  tho  convoluted 
portions  of  the  tubuli  uri- 
niferi. The  venous  radi- 
cles which  collect  iho 
bloorl  from  this  plexus 
ojK-n  into  the  veins  which 
accompany  the  inter- 
lobular arteries.  In  tho 
medullary  portion  of  tho 
kidneys  tho  capillary 
network  which  surrounds 
the  uriniferous  tubules  is 
dcrivecl  from  a  aeries  of 
straiglit  vessels,  tho  so- 
called  artcrias  rectro, 
which  in  part  arise  from  the  arterial  branches  ramifying 
between  tho  cortical  substance  and  the  bases  of  the  pyra- 
mids ;  in  part  aro  not  arteries  at  all.  but  Iho  unusually 
prolonged  efferent  veins  of  the  gloun-ruli  adjaeent  to  tho 
bases  of  the  j)yramids.  A  sujK'rfieiul  plexus  of  lymphatics 
is  situated  in  the  fibrous  capsules  nf  tin-  kidneys.  Tho  deep 
]ym|>hatic3  accompany  the  larger  blood-vcsr^els  ;  their  ulti- 
mate relations  to  the  ]iarcnchyma  of  the  organ  are  not  yet 
known.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  nerves  of  the  kid- 
neys, which  also  accompnny  the  vessels.  A  numborof  small 
gani^lia  occur  in  conneetinn  with  those  nerves. 

The  ui-ftrrs  and  urhmn/  hinddtv  are  lined  by  an  epithe- 
lium consisting  of  several  layers  of  cells.  Tlie  most  super- 
ficial are  polygonal  and  somewhat  nattencd;  to  these  suc- 
ceed a  layer  of  elongated  cells,  the  upper  extremities  of 
which  are  rather  broad,  while  tho  lower  portions  arc  pro- 
longed into  iinrrnw  processes,  between  which  is  a  tliird 
\'nl      1 1,      i-.ii 
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layer  of  oval  cells.  This  epithelium  reels  od  a  layer  of 
rather  dense  connective  tissue,  beneath  which  is  the  mus- 
cular coat  cuuiposetl  of  inu.srulur  fibre-cells.  Externally  to 
this  is  a  second  layer  of  connective  tissue.  The  fundus  of 
thu  bladder  is,  besides,  coated  by  the  peritoneum. 

GKucrtttive  OrijuitH. — The  space  assigned  to  this  article 
permits  only  a  brief  sketch  of  the  most  characteristic  organ 
of  each  se.\.  The  tcativU:  consists  essentially  of  a  number 
of  secreting  tubes  lined  by  epithelium,  the  tubuli  scminifcri. 
The  organ  is  enclosed  in  a  dense  capsule  of  connective 
tissue,  the  tunica  albuginea.  from  the  inner  surface  of  which 
a  number  of  septan  proceed,  dividing  the  gland  into  pear- 
shaped  lobules  lUU  to  200  in  numljcr,  each  containing  (tne 
to  three  convoluted  tubuli  scminifcri.  These  unite  in  the 
corpus  Ilighmori,  and  form  a  network  whence  proceed 
twelve  to  fourteen  canals,  the  convolutions  of  which  consti- 
tute tho  epididymis.  In  the  epididymis  these  canals  unite 
and  form  finally  a  single  excretory  duct,  the  vas  deferens. 
The  tubuli  seniinifcri  in  the  lobules  are  .OOt^"  iu  average 
diameter,  and  consist  of  a  membrana  propria,  lined  by 
secretory  cells.  The  membrana  propria  is  comjioscd  of  homo- 
geneous connective  tissue  with  numerous  nuclei  imbedded. 
On  its  inner  surface  is  a  layer  of  nucleated  cells  with  branch- 
ing, anastomosing  protoplasmic  processes.  To  these  suc- 
ceed several  layers  of  rounded  cells  with  one  or  several 
nuclei,  which,  in  fresh  preparations,  exhibit  amui'boid  move- 
ments. These  aro  the  so-c.allcd  seminal  cells,  and  it  is  in 
their  interior  that  1he  spermatozoa  are  developed.  The 
testicles  aro  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  lym- 
phatics, and  nerves.  The  lymphatics  originate  in  wide  pas- 
sages between  tho  tubuli  scminifcri,  lined  by  a  character- 
istic epithelium,  which  forms  a  partial  coating  for  the  tubuli, 
and  which  is  best  demonstrated  by  the  action  of  silver.  Tho 
terminal  branches  of  tho  nerves,  according  to  I.etzerich, 
can  be  traced  through  the  membrana  propria  of  the  tubuli, 
and  terminate  between  it  and  tho  first  row  of  cells.  The 
spermatozoa,  which  are  the  cliaracteristic  elements  of  tho 
seminal  fluid,  are,  in  the  human  subject,  about  .0016"  in 
average  length,  and  have  the  form  of  thread-like  filaments, 
enlarged  at  ouo  extremity  into  an  oval  head  .OOOlj"  to 
.0002"  long. 

Tho  ovnnj  consists  of  a  stroma  of  vascular  connective 
tissue  in  which  aro  imbedded  numerous  cyst-like  forma- 
tions of  various  sizes,  the  (jraafian  follicles,  containing  the 
ova  in  various  stages  of  development.  The  portion  of  the 
ovary  which  projects  into  the  jieritoneal  cavity  is  not 
covered  by  fho  peritoneum,  but  by  a  layer  of  columnar 
cells,  tho  so-called  germ-epithelium.  All  the  Graafian  fol- 
licles, and  tho  ova  which  they  contain,  are  developed  from 
ingrowing  buds  of  this  epitlnlium,  which  invade  the  eon- 
uective-tissuo  stroma  as  glauil-like  tubules.  A  portion  of 
tho  epithelial  cells  of  these  tubules  aro  transformed  into 
ova,  while  tho  remainder  retain  their  epithelial  character. 
The  ova  aro  subsequently  isolated  by  the  ingrowing  of  tho 
connective-tissue  stroma  between  tlie  epithelial  cells.  Thin 
sections  of  tho  adult  ovary  show  great  numbers  of  the  most 
unripo  ova  immediately  beneath  the  surface  of  tho  organ. 
Flo.  30. 
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Ovary. 

They  appear  as  oval,  nueleatid  cells,  surroumled  by  an 
epillii-liuui-like  layer.  I'reprr  in  iIh!  organ  o\a  are  en- 
countrred  in  a  mnre  iidvanced  stage  of  development,  sur- 
rounded by  an  epitlH>li:il  layer  of  several  rows  of  cells. 
Finally,  fluiil  aecumulalcH  bclwoen  these  cells,  and  tho  fol- 
liolos  then  rapidly  increato  in  site.     Iho  total  number  of 
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Graafian  follicles,  in  all  stages  of  development,  contained 
in  a  young  ovary  has  been  variously  estimated  from  36,000 
to  400,000.  The  fully-formed  Graatiau  follicles  are  from 
.02"  to  .20"  in  diameter.  They  consist  of  a  tunica  propria 
of  connective  tissue,  which  is  merely  a  condensation  of  the 
ovarian  stroma,  lined  by  several  strata  of  nucleated  epithe- 
lium-like cells — the  epithelium  of  the  follicle  or  the  mem- 
brana  granulosa — and  filled  with  a  transparent  albuminous 
fluid.  The  elements  of  the  epithelium  of  the  follicles  are 
accumulated  at  some  one  point  into  a  little  mass — the  dis- 
cus proligcrus — in  which  the  ovum  is  imbedded.  AVheire  a 
single  follicle  contains  two  or  more  ova.  as  occasionally 
happens  in  man.  and  very  generally  in  Mammalia,  there  is 
a  proligerous  disk  for  each. 

The  human  ovum,  when  fully  developed,  is  a  round  or 
slightly  oval  vesicle.  008"  to  .01"  in  diameter.  Its  invest- 
ing membrane  exhibits  distinct  double  contours,  and  is 
known  as  the  zona  pellucida  ;  this  encloses  a  granular  pro- 
toplasm, the  vitellus  or  yelk,  in  which  is  imbedded  a  dis- 
tinct round  nucleus  .0016"  in  average  diameter  (the  germ- 
inal vesicle),  and  this  again  presents  a  round  prominent 
nucleolus — the  germinal  spot.  The  ovum  of  man  and 
mammals  differs  from  the  eggs  of  birds  and  reptiles  in  that 
in  these  an  ovum  similar  to  that  of  the  Mammalia  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  quantity  of  secondary  yelk,  as  well  as  by  ad- 
ditional layers  acquired  during  its  passage  through  the  ovi- 
ducts. As  fluid  continues  to  accumulate  in  the  cavity  of  the 
ripe  Graafian  follicle,  it  approaches  more  and  more  to  the 
surfnce  of  the  ovary,  until  finally  it  ruptures  and  permits 
the  ovum  to  escape.  This  is  followed  by  haemorrhage  from 
the  vascular  walls  of  the  follicle,  which  is  speedily  filled 
with  coagulated  blood;  numbers  of  white  corpuscles  soon 
migrate  into  the  clot,  and  a  retrograde  metamorphosis  of 
its  constituents  takes  place,  by  which  it  acquires  a  yellow 
color,  and  is  then  known  as  the  corpus  luteum.  Subse- 
quently, connective  tissue  is  developed  in  the  substance  of 
the  corpus  luteum,  which  becomes  smaller  and  smaller  until 
finally  a  mere  cicatrix  remains. 

Orfjnns  of  Special  Sense. — A  brief  account  of  the  special 
nerve-terminations  in  the  organs  of  touch  and  taste  has  al- 
ready been  given.  We  recognize  as  the  essential  organs 
of  amell  certain  nerve-terminations  iu  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane.  This  mucous  memlirane  is  coated  for  the  most 
part  by  a  ciliated  epithelium,  closely  resembling  that  of 
the  respiratory  organs  ;  but  in  the  proper  olfactory  region, 
which  is  limited  to  the  uppermost  part  of  the  nasal  cavities, 
extending  downward  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
from  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  the  cilia  disap- 
pear, and  a  columnar  epithelium  remains,  between  the  cells 
of  which  the  proper  olfactory  cells  appear  in  considerable 
numbers.  These  are  oval,  nucleated  cells,  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  which  are  prolonged  as  delicate  filaments.  One 
of  these  runs  between  the  columnar  cells  of  the  epithelium 
to  the  surface,  where  it  terminates  in  a  free  extremity,  which 
gives  off  in  most  animals  several  fine,  cilia-like  projections  ,* 
the  other  runs  towards  the  connective-tissue  layer  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  where  it  is  believed,  though  not  demon- 
strated, to  be  continuous  with  the  terminal  fibrils  of  the 
non-medullated  fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerve.  According 
to  Max  Schultze,  the  ciliar  projections  of  the  superficial 
extremities  of  the  olfactory  cells  do  not  occur  in  man. 

In  the  case  of  the  eye  our  space  permits  only  brief  de- 
scriptions of  the  cornea,  the  crystalline  lens,  and  the  retina. 
The  cornea  substance  proper  is  composed  of  connective 
tissue  with  stellate  cells  and  a  homogeneous  matrix.  It  is 
coated  anteriorly  with  a  laminated  pavement  epithelium, 
which  consists  of  a  stratum  of  columnar  cells,  several  lay- 
ers of  rounded  or  polygonal  cells,  and  several  layers  of 
flattened  cells  :  posteriorly  it  is  coated  by  the  membrane 
of  Descemet,  which  is  a  single  layer  of  flattened  cells.  The 
stellate  cells  of  the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea  are  des- 
ignated corneal  corpuscles.  They  are  granular,  flattened 
cells  about  .001"  iu  long  diameter,  containing  rounded, 
oval,  or  irregular  nuclei  .0004"  to  .0006"  or  more  long. 
Each  gives  off  a  variable  number  of  protoplasmic  processes 
which  anastomose  with  those  of  the  adjacent  cells.  Besides 
these  fixed  cells,  a  certain  number  of  wandering  corpuscles 
are  always  present,  and  from  the  motions  of  these,  as  ob- 
served in  recent  corrteas  the  existence  of  a  series  of  pas- 
sages or  channels  in  the  matrix  may  be  inferred.  The  cor- 
neal corpuscles  are  not  visible  in  perfectly  fresh  corneas, 
but  become  so  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time.  They  may 
be  displayed  in  an  admirable  manner  by  immersing  the 
cornea  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  subsequently 
exposing  it  to  light.  The  protoplasm  of  the  cells  and  the 
nuclei  are  thus  stained  different  shades  of  purple  by  the 
reduction  of  the  gold,  while  the  matrix  remains  uncolored 
or  only  slightly  tinged.  When  the  cornea  is  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  exposed  to  sunlight,  the 
matrix  is  stained  brown,  and  a  series  of  light-colored,  stel- 
late, anastomosing  figures  make  their  appearance,  which 


agree  in  distribution  with  the  corneal  corpuscles,  but  are 
rather  larger,  and  have  thicker,  more  varicose  processes. 
These  represent  the  serous  canals  of  the  matrix,  in  which 


Nerves  of  cornea  and  corpuscles. 
the  corneal  corpuscles  lie,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  subse- 
quent action  of  chloride  of  gold  or  of  carmine.  The  cor- 
nea is  richly  supplied  with  nerves,  best  demonstrated  by 
the  action  of  gold,  which  gives  them  a  dark  purple  color. 
Twenty  or  thirty  mcdullated  nerve-fibres  enter  at  its  mar- 
gin, and  soon  lose  their  medullary  sheaths,  while  the  axis- 
cylinders  break  up  into  fasciculi  composed  of  a  number  of 
ultimate  fibrils,  with  oval  nuclei  scattered  along  their 
course.  These  fasciculi  branch  and  anastomose,  forming 
a  rich  plexus  in  the  corneal  substance,  and  finally  break 
up  into  ultimate  nerve-fibrils,  the  extremities  of  which 
penetrate  between  the  epithelial  cells  on  the  anterior  faco 
of  the  cornea,  and  terminate  by  giving  off  laterally,  among 
the  most  superficial  flattened  cells  of  the  epithelium,  a 
number  of  fine  terminal  branches,  which,  having  divided 
once  or  several  times,  terminate  in  somewhat  swollen  ex- 
tremities. The  cnjfititUinc  lens  consists  of  an  extremely  thin 
anterior  and  a  thick  posterior  layer.  The  first  is  composed 
of  a  single  stratum  of  flattened,  polygonal,  nucleated  cells, 
which  towards  the  margins  of  the  lens  become  more  and 
more  elongated,  and  finally,  at  its  equator,  pass  by  gradual 
Fig.  32. 


transitions  into  the  fibres  of  which  the  thick  posterior  layer 
is  comj)osed.  The  fibres  of  the  lens  are  flattened,  six-sided 
elements  .0002''  to  .0004"  in  breath,  and  rather  less  than 
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half  as  thick,  and  unite  to  form  curved  Innicllsc  which  cover  I  external  molecular  layer  as  a  conical  enlargement,  speedily 


each  otliLT  concentrically,  somewhat  like  the  coats  oC 
onion.  In  these  laniclhu  a  stcUato  raplif*.  radiating  from 
the  axis  of  the  U-ns,  is  tiiist-rved  butli  anteriorly  and  pustc-  [ 
riorly,  which  marks  the  iMjimufncement  and  tt-rminalion  ' 
of  the  individual  lihri-s.  In  the  deeper  strata  of  the  liuman 
lens  this  rajth6  presents  but  three  rays;  more  supcrficiaHy 
their  number  increases  to  as  many  as  nine  anteriorly  and 
ten  or  more  posteriorly.  In  these  rays  the  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  individual  fibres  come  into  immediate  jux- 
taposition, and  arc  not  separated  by  a  homogeneous  trans- 
parent substance,  as  was  formerly  believed.  The  lens  is 
developed  from  an  ingrowing  bud  of  the  epidermis  of  the 
embryo,  and  its  fibres  arc  to  be  regarded  as  greatly  elon- 
gateil  epithelial  cells.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  tniusparent,  ap- 
parently struetureless  capsule.  The  rvtiint  is  cun)pose<l  of 
the  special  terminal  elements  of  the  optic  nerve,  united  to- 
gether by  delicate  connective  tissue,  the  whole  forming  a 
layer  .OOS"  thick  in  its  ])osterior  portion,  and  less  than 
half  as  thick  anteriorly.  Its  intricate  structure  has  been 
the  object  of  many  investigations,  of  which  thr>se  of  Max 
Sehultzc  are  most  noteworthy.  According  to  this  investi- 
gator, the  following  layers  of  elements  nmy  be  discrimin 


tapering  to  a  fine  smooth  or  varicose  fibre,  which  runs  in  n 
radial  direction  through  the  external  granular  layer,  and 
just  before  it  reaches  the  menibrana  limitans  externa  pre- 
sents a  fusiform  enlargement  in  which  an  oval  nucleus  is 
imbedded;  it  then  j)enetrates  the  limiting  membrane  and 
foruis  the  cone,  a  flask-like  body  which  terminates  in  a 
conical  point.  The  rod-fibres  also  can  bo  traced  only  as 
far  as  the  external  molecular  layer.  In  the  external  gran- 
ule-layer they  each  present  one  or  several  oval  nucleated 
enlargements,  after  which,  ])enctrating  the  limiting  mem- 
brane, they  form  the  rods,  which  are  cylindrical  bodies 
.002"  in  average  length  and  .0001"  or  less  in  thiekness,  and 
consist  of  an  inner  and  outer  portion,  of  which  the  latter  is 
more  highly  refractive  than  the  former.  The  cones  are 
rather  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  rods,  and  their  bases 
three  to  four  times  as  thick.  As  a  rule,  three  or  four  rods 
intervene  between  each  pair  of  cones.  (10)  The  last  layer 
enumerated  by  Max  Schultze  is  the  pigment-layer.  It  is 
usually  known  as  the  pigment  epithelium  of  the  rhoroid, 
and  consists  of  hexagonal  elements  containing  the  brown- 
ish-black pigment  in  the  form  of  granules.  The  delicacy 
of  the  retina  and  the  intricacy  of  its  structure  arc  such  that 


ated  :  { ! )  Most  internally  the  membrana  limitans  interna,  j  the  eonneetions  of  the  nervous  elements  in  its  several  layers 
a  delicate  layer  of  connective  tissue  which  immediately  |  with  each  oilier  have  not  fully  been  made  out;  but  it  is 
adjoins  the   vitreous    humor.       (2)   The  optic   libre-layer,  I  known  that  the  non-medullated  fibres  of  the  optic  fihre- 


composcd  of  non-mcdullated  nerve-fibres  of  various  sizes, 
continuous  with  the  medullated  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve. 
{l\)  The  ganglion  cell-layer,  in  which  are  imbedded  numer- 
ous nucleated,  for  the  most  part  multipolar,  nerve-cells 
.0000"  to  .0012"  in  diameter.  (4)  The  internal  molecular 
layer,  consisting  of  an  admixture  of  extremely  fine  nerve- 
fibrils  and  delicate  connective  tissue.  (;'))  Tho  internal 
granular  layer,  composed  of  two  kinds  of  elements,  the  first 
and  most  numerous  resembling  small  bipolar  ncrvc-cells 
with  relatively  largo  nuclei  and  scanty  granular  proto- 
plasm: tho  second  are  oval,  nuclear  bodies,  belonging  to 
the  sujjporting  connective  tissue.  fG)  The  external  mole- 
cular layer  or  iiitergranulo  layer,  which  is  similar  in  its 
structure  to  the  internal  molecular  layer,  but  much  thinner. 
(7)  The  external  granular  layer,  in  which  are  numerous 
oval  nucleated  bodies,  situated  in  the  lower  portion  of  tho 
rod  anci  cone  fibres,  and  scattered  oval  nuclei  belonging  to 
the  supporting  connective  tissue.  (8)  Tho  membrana  lim- 
itans externa,  an  extremely  thin  layer  formed  by  atrunden- 
sation  of  the  supporting  connective  tissue.  (1»)  The  layer 
of  rods  and  cones.  This  consists  of  two  kinds  of  fibres. 
Each  cooe-fibro  appears  to  commence  on  the  surface  of  tho 


layer  arc  continuous  with  the  cells  of  tho  ganglion  cell- 
layer,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  with  probability  that  the 
fine  fibrils  in  which  the  processes  of  these  terminate  are 
continuous  through  the  remaining  layer  with  the  bases  of 
tho  rod  and  cone  fibres. 

In  connection  with  the  ear,  space  permits  only  a  brief 
mention  of  tho  organ  of  Corti,  which  appears  to  be  to  the 
sense  of  hearing  what  the  retina  is  to  the  sense  of  sight. 
Tho  spiral  ciinal  of  the  cochlea  is  nearly  divided  in  two  by 
a  thin  plate  of  bone,  the  lamina  sjiiralis.  From  the  edge 
of  this  lamina  two  membranes  proceed  to  the  walls  of  tho 
cochlear  canal,  which  is  thus  divided  into  three  passages — 
tho  scala  vcstibuli,  the  central  canal  of  the  cochlea,  and 
the  scala  tyn)])ani.  Tlie  mcml>ranc  which  divides  the  scala 
vcstibuli  from  the  central  canal  of  the  cochlea  is  extremely 
delicate,  and  is  known  as  the  membrane  of  Ucissner.  That 
which  divides  the  central  canal  from  the  scala  tympnni  is 
known  as  the  membrana  lamina  spiralis,  and  is  much 
thicker,  consisting  on  the  side  of  the  scala  tympani  of  the 
membrana  basilaris,  on  the  side  of  the  central  canal  of  tho 
membrana  tectoria,  and  between  tho  two  of  the  organ  i»f 
Corti.     The    most   remarkable   elements    in  this   complex 


^A-^^ 


Vertical  section  (iinmub  nn^Mii  of  (.'orti :  A  R,  homogeneous  layer  of  membrana  basilaris;  n,  pedestal  of  inner  pillar;  c,  pedestal 
of  pillar;  f/,  ImirH  uf  inner  iialr-cell;  r,r,t;  outer  hair-cells;  /,  bundle  of  nerves;  ^,  cptlhclium  of  miIcus  spiralis  Internus;  A, 
nervc-libril  to  liuir-ccU;  i,  lamina  reticularis. 

strueturo  are  the  rods  or  pillars  of  Corti,  which  are  clastic  |  are  tho  hair-cells.     Ono  row  of  these  \s  supported  by  tlio 
elements  of  a  somewhat  sigmoid   form   .002"  to  .00;')"  in   j  inner  rotls,  and  three   rows   by  tho  outer  ones.     They  aro 

elongated,  somewhat  conical,  nucleated  cells,  providi-d  al 
their  upper  extremities  with  n  brush  of  strong  cilia  liko 
hairs.  The  cochlear  nerve,  a.*  it  ])asscs  up  the  m'MlioIus  or 
central  pillar  of  the  cochlea,  gives  off  branches  which  run 
in  canals  in  the  bony  lamina  spiralis  to  (ho  immnliato 
vicinity  nf  the  organ'of  Cnrti.  where  the  fibres  break  up 
into  their  ultimate  fibrilhe.  and  terminate  in  the.to  huir 
cells.     Itesides  tho  terminal  ion  of  the  cnchlear  nerve  in  (he 


length,  arranged  in  a  druible  row  in  such  a  way  that  while 
one  extremity  of  the  rorls  in  each  row  rests  ujnui  the  mem- 
brana basilaris,  tho  opposite  extremities  articulate  so  as  to 
form  a  scries  of  arches — tho  arches  of  Corti — enclosing  a 
triangular  space  between  tho  rods  and  the  membrana  basi- 
laris, which  exti'uds  the  whole  length  of  the  lamina  spiralis. 
The  rods  on  the  side  of  tlm  arch  next  the  bony  lamina 
spiralis  are  spoken  of  as  tho  inner  rods,  the  opposito  ones 
as  tho  outer  rods;   they  are  so  nrrangeil  that  threo  inner      organ  of  Corti,  ppecial   terminations  of  the  filires  i»f  the 


rods  corrospontl  to  every  pair  of  outer  ones.  Their  total 
number  has  licen  estimated  at  atxiut  .'')2l'0  inner  and  ^iiOO 
outer  roils.  According  to  Pritclmrd.  they  progressively  in- 
creiiso  in  length  from  the  base  of  the  eochh-a  to  its  apex, 
tlie  rlilTerenccs  being  more  marked  in  the  outer  than  in  the 
inner  rods.  The  arches  of  (.'orti  support  on  each  side  a 
complexarrangcmontof  oollfl,  of  which  tho  moat  ooDSpiououa  |  logioal  histology. 


auditory  nerve  in  peculiar  fusiform  cells,  willi  thrcadliki' 
extremities,  exist  in  the  memliranotis  labyrinth. 

Tbo  foregoing  .mtliiie.  which  i«  necc.-fsarily  oxiremety 
meagre,  will,  however,  il  is  honed,  ^ervo  lo  give  the  reader 
iiccurate  elementary  idens  with  regard  to  normal  human 
histology.    It  now  remains  to  offer  u  feirromarku  on  patho- 
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Pathological  Histology. — In  this  domain  wo  have  to 
study,  on  the  one  hand,  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  normal  histological  elements  of  the  tissues ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  development  of  new  pathological  elements  which 
either  occur  diffused  among  the  normal  ones  in  the  form  of 
infiltrations,  or  are  localized  as  morbid  growths.  Among 
the  morbid  changes  in  the  normal  elements  we  may  enu- 
merate— clondy  sweJUn'j,  which  takes  place  especially  in  the 
early  stages  of  inflammation,  and  in  which  the  elements 
increase  in  size  and  become  more  granular  than  normal; 
fatty  def/cneratiitJi,  which  may  arise  independently  or  occur 
as  a  sequel  to  cloudy  swelling,  and  in  which  a  portion  of 
the  substance  of  the  affected  elements  is  transformed  into 
molecular  fat  or  into  minute  fat-drops;  uiucoid  der/enera- 
tion,  in  which  a  portion  of  their  substance  is  transformed 
into  a  material  possessing  the  reactions  of  mucin  ;  and  col- 
loid degeneration,  in  which  a  portion  of  their  substance  is 
transformed  into  globules  of  a  peculiar  gelatinous  charac- 
ter. To  the  foregoing  changes  may  be  added  those  which 
result  from  the  infiltration  of  the  tissue-elements  with  va- 
rious substances  derived  from  the  blood  especially  :  cal- 
careous infiftnttion,  in  which  lime-salts  are  deposited  in 
minute  molecules;  pigment  in/i/trntion,  in  which  pigment- 
granules  arc  deposited  :  Jnfttf  infiltration^  which  closely  re- 
sembles fatty  degeneration  in  its  appearances;  and  the  so- 
called  ami/loid  Infiltration,  in  which  the  affected  elements 
are  infiltrated  with  a  peculiar  transparent  albuminoid  sub- 
stance, characterized  by  acquiring  a  mahogany-red  color 
on  treatment  with  iodine.  Tliis  latter  change  has  also  been 
designated  as  lardaceous  or  waxy  degeneration.  Any  of 
these  degenerations  and  infiltrations  may  occur  also  in 
pathological  new  formations,  as  well  as  in  the  normal 
tissues. 

The  production  of  the  pathological  new  formations  is  fre- 
quently initiated  by  those  nutritive  and  circulatory  dis- 
turbances which  are  embraced  under  the  designation  in- 
flammation. AVhen  this  procei-s  takes  place  in  a  vascular 
tissue  a  notable  dilatation  of  the  small  arteries  and  veins 
occurs,  which  is  usually  preceded  by  their  temporary  con- 
traction, and  is  followed  by  a  diminution  in  the  speed  of 
the  blood-stream,  and  an  accumulation  of  white  blood-cor- 
puscles in  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  stream  in  the  small 
veins.  Soon  after,  as  demonstrated  by  Cohuheim,  the  white 
corpuscles  begin  to  migrate  in  considerable  numbers,  es- 
caping not  only  from  the  small  veins,  but  also  from  the 
true  capillaries.  In  the  inflammation  of  non-vascular  parts 
a  similar  migration  takes  place  from  the  nearest  blood-ves- 
sels— in  the  case  of  the  inflamed  cornea,  for  example,  from 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  sclerotic  and  conjunctiva,  A  por- 
tion, at  least,  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  characteristic 
products  of  inflammation,  pus  and  lymph,  are  simply  these 
migrated  corpuscles.  Whether  all  of  them  have  the  same 
origin  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion.  It  was  formerly  be- 
lieved that  in  inflammation  the  elements  of  the  tissues,  es- 
pecially as  indicated  by  ^'irchow,  the  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles, multiplied  by  division,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the 
pus  and  lymph  cells  as  their  progeny.  The  analogies  of 
vegetable  growth,  and  much  that  had'  been  observed  of  the 
growth  of  animal  tissue,  favored  this  view.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  swarm  of  white  corpuscles  migrate  so  early 
in  inflammation  that  the  proper  tissue-elements  arc  speedily 
concealed  by  them,  and  it  is  difficult  to  trace  with  precision 
the  changes  they  undergo.  Strieker  and  Norris,  however, 
have  described  appearances  in  the  inflamed  cornea  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  wandering  corpuscles  may 
originate  by  the  division  of  the  fixed  cells,  as  well  as  by 
migration  from  the  blood-vessels.  Whether  by  thus  divid- 
ing and  producing  new  elements,  or  by  falling  into  a  con- 
dition of  fatty  degeneration  and  perishing,  the  proper  tis- 
sue-elements of  the  inflamed  part  maij  disappear,  and  be 
replaced  by  an  accumulation  of  pus,  forming  an  abscess; 
or  when  the  afl"ected  tissue  is  superficially  situated,  the  loss 
of  substance  may  manifest  itself  as  an  nlrcr.  In  other 
cases  the  inflammation  terminates  in  resol ntion.  the  mif'Tnted 
corpuscles  finding  their  way  back  into  the  torrent  of  the  cir- 
culation through  the  lymphatics ;  or  the  inflammatory 
products  may  organize  into  new  tissue.  This  at  first  re- 
sembles embryonic  connective  tissue,  and  is  subsequently 
transformed  into  fuUy-dcveloped  connective  tissue  by  a 
process  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  nor- 
mal development,  and  which  is  accompanied  by  an  out- 
growth of  bluod-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  sometimes  of 
nerves,  from  the  adjacent  parts  into  the  new  tissue.  Other 
new  formations  may  occur  under  favorable  circumstances; 
as,  for  example,  epithelium  may  be  developed  out  of  the 
lymph-cells  on  tlie  surface  of  healing  wounds  and  ulcers: 
bone  may  be  produced,  as  in  the  repair  of  fractures ;  in  in- 
flammatory processes  involving  the  periosteum,  etc.  etc. 
Uy  these  various  transformations  of  the  inflammatory 
products,  on  the  one  band,  the  repair  of  wounds  and  other 
losses  of  substance  is  effected,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 


adhesions,  indurations,  and  thickenings  which  result  from  in- 
flammation are  produced.  Moreover,  degenerative  changes 
may  involve  the  new-formed  tissue  at  any  stage  of  its  de- 
velopment. Fatty  degeneration  is  especially  frequent.  It 
is  prone  to  set  in  before  the  new  elements  "have  lost  their 
original  lymphoid  character,  and  often  goes  so  far  as  to 
convert  the  new  formation  into  a  cheesy  mass  of  granular 
detritus,  in  which  shrunken  and  deformed  nuclei  are  all 
that  remain  of  the  original  cell-forms. 

Besides  the  pathological  new  formations  which  rcsultfrom 
the  inflammatory  process,  manifold  new  formations  occur 
without  previous  inflammation,  appearing  sometimes  as 
more  or  less  extensive  infiltrations,  at  other  times  as  isolated 
masses  or  tumors.  With  regard  to  these  also  it  is  unde- 
cided how  far  the  new  elements  originate  by  the  trans- 
formation of  migrated  white  corpuscles,  or  how  far  they 
may  arise  by  the  multiplication  by  division  of  the  normal 
elements  of  the  affected  parts.  The  more  important  of  these 
new  formations  are  the  following. 

A'ciy  Formation/t  resembling  Connective  Tissue  in  some 
Stages  of  its  Development. — These  may  occur  as  a  more  or 
less  widely  disseminated  increase  or  hyperplasia  of  the 
I  connective  tissue  of  the  part  affected— as,  for  example,  in 
certain  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  in  tho 
peculiar  thickening  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue 
!  known  as  elephantiasis,  etc. — or  they  may  manifest  thcm- 
j  selves  as  tumors.  The  group  of  tumors  which  resemble  in 
I  their  structure  the  embryonic  stages  of  connective  tissue  is 
I  designated  sarcoma,  and  several  varieties  are  discriminated, 
according  to  the  stage  of  development  the  cells  have  at- 
tained, their  arrangement,  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
matrix  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  According  as  tho 
cells  are  round  or  elongated,  a  round-celled  sarcoma  and  a 
spindle-celled  sarcoma  may  be  discriminated,  and  each  of 
these  again  may  be  divided  into  a  small-celled  and  a  large- 
celled  variety.  The  matrix  may  be  homogeneous  or  more 
or  less  distinctly  fibrillated,  giving  rise  to  considerable 
variations  in  the  consistency  and  appearances  of  the 
growth.  When  the  matrix  consists  of  a  mucin-j'ielding 
material,  the  tumor  is  discriminated  from  sarcoma  under 
the  designation  mi/xoma.  Certain  tumors  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  which  resemble  in  their  structure  the  neu- 
roglia or  connective  tissue  of  tho  nerve-centres,  are  also 
separated  from  sarcoma  under  the  designation  glioma. 
Sometimes  spindle-cells,  like  those  of  spindle-cclled  sar- 
coma, are  so  arranged  as  to  form  an  areolar  structure,  the 
meshes  or  alveoli  of  which  are  filled  with  cells  resembling 
those  of  round-celled  sarcoma.  The  structure  thus  pro- 
duced is  so  analogous  to  certain  forms  of  cancer  that  it  has 
been  called  carcinomatous  sarcoma.  The  cells  of  such 
growths  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  an  abundant  deposit  of 
black  pigment,  constituting  one  of  tho  varieties  of  mela- 
notic cancer.  A  similar  pigment  deposit  also  takes  place 
sometimes  in  spindle-celled  sarcoma.  Tumors  which  re- 
semble fully-developed  connective  tissue  are  known  as 
fibroid  tumom  or  fibroma.  They  are  characterized  by  the 
abundant  and  distinctly  fibrillated  matrix  in  which  iheir 
oval  or  spindle-formed  cells  are  imbedded.  All  the  tumors 
of  the  connective-tissue  group  are  more  or  less  abundantly 
supplied  with  blood-vessels.  In  certain  cases  these  arc 
so  numerous  and  so  large  as  to  constitute  the  most  promi- 
nent feature  of  tho  new  formation.  Such  growths  arc  em- 
braced under  the  terra  angioma. 

u.Vf(P  formations  of  adipose  tissue  may  occur  either  as  a 
general  hyperplasia  of  the  fat  of  certain  organs  or  of  the 
whole  body,  as  in  obesity,  or  as  the  form  of  tumor  known 
as  lipoma,  which  is  quite  similar  in  its  structure  to  normal 
adipose  tissue.  Sometimes  a  development  of  groups  of  fat- 
cells  takes  place  in  the  substance  of  a  sarcoma,  constituting 
the  variety  known  as  lipomatons  sarco/na. 

A'cip  formations  of  cartilage,  occurring  in  the  form  of 
tumors,  are  designated  enchondroma.  They  most  gener- 
ally resemble  hyaline  cartilage  in  their  minute  structure, 
but  present  considerable  diversities  in  the  size  and  form  of 
the  cells  and  in  the  characters  of  the  matrix.  Portions  of 
the  matrix  are  frequently  calcified  ;  other  portions  are 
often  found  to  have  undergone  mucoid  softening.  Com- 
binations in  the  same  tumor  of  enchondroma  with  sarcoma 
or  with  new-formed  bone  as  osteoid-chondroma  also  occur. 
Kcw  formations  of  bone  are  observed  in  the  formation  of 
outgrowths  from  existing  bones,  as  osteophytes  or  exostoses, 
which,  when  they  acquire  considerable  size,  are  spoken  of 
as  bony  tumors — osteoma  ;  besides  which,  a  partial  ossifi- 
cation of  sarcomatous  and  enchondromatous  tumors,  or 
even  of  cancerous  growths,  may  take  place,  and  must  be 
distinguished  from  calcification  due  to  a  mere  deposit  of 
lime-salts. 

Xew  formations  of  muscular  fibres  sometimes  occur,  con- 
stituting the  form  of  tumor  known  as  mi/oma.  Tumors 
composed  chiefly  of  striated  muscular  fibres  are  rare,  i>ut 
have  been  observed  in  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
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heart.  Those  composed  of  muscular  fibre-cells  are  more  j 
conimnn  ;  they  are  Homctinirs  found  iu  councction  with  the  | 
muscular  coat  of  the  ulimcntary  canal,  and  still  more  fre-  , 
quontly  in  the  uterus. 

Xew  forvmtiouH  of  uervf-Jibrrii  and  «frrc-pe//«  also  occur  | 
in  a  rare  form  of  tumor  situ:itcd  in  the  course  of  the  nervcF.  | 
and  designated  neuroma.     The  same  term  lias  been  applied 
to  sarcomatous  tumors  and  various  other  growths   situated   | 
on  the  nerves,  but  should  bo  reserved  for  the  group  just 
indicated. 

New  formations  of  t/htnd-tisane  have  been  presumed  to 
exist,  coustitutin^j  a  variety  of  tumor  known  as  atitnotntt, 
which  is  observed  iu  the  female  breast,  the  salivary  glands, 
etc.  These  tumors  consist  of  gland-ducts  and  lobules,  re- 
seml.lini;  those  of  the  gland  atVcctcd,  but  jiushed  apart  by 
an  intervening  tissue  which  presents  the  characters  of  sar- 
coma. It  has  not  been  demonstrated,  however,  that  the 
glandular  tissue  in  these  growths  is  actually  of  new  forma- 
tion, and  it  appears  on  the  whole  more  probable  that  these 
growths  are  simply  sarcomata  entangling  a  ])ortioa  of  the 
structure  of  the  gland  in  which  they  are  seated. 

Besides  the  foregoing  new  formations,  tho  histological 
elements  of  which  closely  resemblo  those  of  the  normal 
tissue,  there  are  certain  growths  in  which  the  resemblance 
is  much  less  striking.  These  are  carcinomn  or  cancer  and 
tuhcrrie.  In  fulIy-dcvcIoped  cancers  tho  older  portions  of 
the  growth  consist  of  a  stroma  or  framework  which  resem- 
bles more  or  less  developed  connective  tissue  in  its  structure, 
and  which,  being  arranged  in  an  areolar  manner,  has  its 
interspaces  or  alveoli  filled  with  cells  of  a  more  or  less  de- 
cidedly epithelial  character.  In  the  marginal  or  more  re- 
cently formed  portions  of  tho  growth  a  network  of  elon- 
gated cylindrical  cell-masses  are  observed,  which  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  cell-masses  of  the  older  portions  of  the 
growth,  and  which  evidently  lie  in  the  lym]diatic  passages 
of  the  part.  The  connective  tissue  between  the  terminal 
extremities  of  the  cancer  cylindem  is  infiltrated  with  a 
swarm  of  small  elements  resembling  migrated  white  cor- 
puscles, and  a  similar  swarm  infiltrates  tho  connective- 
tissue  stroma  of  all  parts  of  the  growth.  In  cancers  of 
the  skin,  and  those  mucous  membranes  which  are  clad  with 
a  pavement  epitliclium,  tho  elements  of  tho  cell-masses 
and  cancer  cylinders  ])resent  a  striking  likeness  to  the  cells 
of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  normal  e|)if  helium,  a  row  of  co- 
lumnar cells  being  situated  next  to  the  connective-tissue 
stroma,  and  the  remaining  cells,  which  are  oval  or  polyg- 
onal in  outline,  becoming  more  ancl  more  flattened  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  more  removed  from  the  columnar  layer. 
The  most  distant  cells  even  undergo  a  horny  transformation, 
like  that  whieh  occurs  in  tho  superficial  layers  of  the  epi- 
dermis, and  accumulate  iu  the  midst  of  tho  older  cell-masses 
as  peculiar  concentric  bodies,  the  so-called  jicarly  globules, 
or  f/lohm  cpidfnniffUt_H.  Growths  presenting  these  charac- 
ters are  designated  epilhrUomn  or  e])itlu!lial  cancer.  In 
certain  cancers  commencing  in  tho  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  other  situations,  in  which  the  surface  is 
clad  with  a  columnar  or  cylindrieiil  epithelium,  the  cells 
of  tho  alveoli  and  of  the  cancer  eylin<lors  present,  similar 
characters,  constituting  a  variety  of  epithelial  cancer  known 
a.«!  riffindroma,  or  cylindrieiil  epithelial  cancer.  In  most 
other  cancers — as,  for  example,  in  those  commencing  iu  tho 
mammary  gland^the  rescmlilanco  of  the  cells  itf  tlie  can- 
cer cylinders  to  epithelium  is  not  so  striking.  They  have 
comparatively  small  oval  nuclei,  arid  are  surrounded  by  n 
Hcanty  protojdasm  without  any  distinguisliahle  eell-wall. 
In  the  older  portions  of  the  growth,  however,  the  eelln  are 
larger,  with  larger  nuclei  and  irrcgulur  polygonal  outlines, 
flo  that  they  approximate  to  the  epitliclinl  type.  Such  cells 
wcr<5  fcirmerly  called  canvcr-rcnM.  and  supp(tsed  to  bo  spe- 
cific. When  in  cancers  of  this  character  tho  conneclivo- 
tisHue  stroma  is  firm  and  abundant,  making  the  tumors 
dense  ancl  hiird,  they  arc  designated  nrhrhim:  when  tho 
cellrnasses  of  the  alveoli  are  relatively  the  mo.-^t  abundant, 
tho  connective-tissue  stroma  being  scanty  and  often  imper- 
feetly  developed,  they  are  known  as  mrdidfuri/  vmirer.  All 
tlu"  forms  of  cancer  are  characterized  by  the  tenrlcncy  of 
the  primary  growth  to  bo  sueeeedeil  by  multiple  growths 
of  the  neighljoring  lymphatic  glands  and  iu  the  internal 
(irgans,  an<l  by  their  proncness  to  undergo  varituis  dcgen- 
erativo  changes.  Fatty  degeneration,  which  is  one  of  tho 
most  frequent  of  the-ie  latter,  speedily  goes  oti  (o  complcto 
chi'csy  metamorphosis  ami  de«trurtioii  oi'  tissue,  resulting 
in  the  cancerous  ulcer.  Colloid  degeneraliiui  ulso  occurs, 
though  less  frequently,  sometimes  filling  the  alveoli  \Tith 
glue-like  masses,  and  coustituting  what  is  known  as  colloid 
caiirrr. 

Tuhrrcle  occurs  primarily  as  minute  nodules,  tho  co- 
called  gray  granulations,  situated  most  frequently  in  tho 
adventitia  of  the  minute  arteries.  They  t'onsist  of  lym- 
phoitl  oleuK'nts,  smaller  or  larger  cells,  with  strongly  re- 
fractive nuclei,  and  sometimes  still  larger  cell-like  plates 


with  several  nuclei,  all  united  together  by  a  finely  fibrillatcd 
matrix.  These  growths  arc  especially  prone  to  undergo 
the  cheesy  metamorphosis,  and  are  also  prone  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  inflammatory  processes  in  which  the  products 
of  the  iufiammati<m  abo  undergo  the  same  change.  This 
cheesy  nietaiuc»rphosis  was  formerly  regarded  as  so  clia- 
racleristic  of  tubercle  that  inllammalory  products  which 
had  undergone  it  were  generally  spoken  of  as  tubercular, 
witliout  reference  to  their  association  with  the  gray  gran- 
ulations. Especially  was  this  the  case  in  the  chronic  in- 
flammations of  the  lymphatic  glancis  and  of  the  smaller 
bronchial  tubes  and  lung  alveoli.  In  the  latter  instance, 
when  the  cheesy  metamorphosis  of  the  iunammatory  pro- 
duct involves  abo  the  entangled  lung-tissue,  giving  rise  to 
the  production  of  cavities,  the  disease  has  been  very  gen- 
erally confounded  with  tubercular  jdithisis;  from  which, 
however,  most  modern  histologists  would  separate  it.  (The 
reader,  desirous  of  further  information,  must  he  referred 
to  the  special  treatises.) 

Jiihlio(jrnphif. — S.  Strieker,  Hmidbtich  dcr  Lehre  von  den 
Grweln-H  dtn  Meunchcn  vud  dtr  TItiere  (Leipzig,  1K70-72), 
translated  (London,  1870-73).  New  York,  1^72,  is  espe- 
cially commendable  for  the  thorough  study  o^'  histology. 
The  following  works    may    be   used    iu    connection    with 

it:  H.  FreV,  llandbitrh  dr'r  fii>it<dof/ie  iind  I/i^tor/,rinir  des 
Mfjisrhcn  (2te  Avid.,  Leipzig.  1807);  J.  Ilenle,  fintuihm-h 
dt-r  si/sfctnadsrhru  Amiioriiie  dtn  ManHchoii  ( IJraunschweig, 
1850-^71);  A.  Kolliker,  Hundiurh  df.r  (jrtnhffrhre  (Leip- 
zig, 18G7);  also,  by  the  same.  Manual  of  Ifnnian  Micro- 
scopic  Anatonn/  (London,  ISfiO).  The  following  works  are 
especially  devoted  to  the  methods  of  research:  K.  Klein, 
section  on  histology  in  Ifandhook  fur  the  /'hi/>iit){oi/ical 
Lnhoratory,  edited  by  J.  Burdon-?andcrson  (London, 
1S73):  H.  Frey,  Dun  Mikronhop  und  die  MikriitikopiHche 
Technih  (4tc  Aufl.,  Leipzig,  1871);  also  the  same,  trans- 
lated by  George  R.  Cutter  (New  York,  1872);  Lionel  J?. 
Beale,  How  to  Witrk  with  thr  Mi'rroacope  (4lh  eib.  London, 
1868;  also  American  ed.,  Philadelj)hia.  1870);  AVilliam  B. 
Carpenter,  The  MicroHcnpc  and  its  lienlationH  (4th  ed., 
London,  iSfiS):  Charles  Robin,  Traitedn  .l/Zcrowrn/.,- (  Paris, 
1871).  Those  who  desire  to  trace  the  progress  of  histology 
from  the  commoneoment  of  the  century  nmy  consult  with 
advantage  the  following  works;  X.  Bicbat,  Auutinnie  Gi- 
v/ralc  (Paris,  1801);  F.  Ilildehrandt,  Iluudlmrh  der  Antit- 
omie-  des  Mensvhen  (4te  Aufl.  besorgt  von  K.  II.  Weber, 
Braunschweig,  1830-32);  Th.  Schwann,  Mivr<,Hropical  JU- 
Bcarchcs  into  the  Accordance  in  the  Structure  and  Growth 
of  Animah  and  Plants,  and  M.  J.  Schleidcn,  Coutrihntions 
to  Phi/to-f/cncsis  (printed  for  the  Sydenham  Society,  Lou- 
don. 1847) ;  J.  Bcrres,  Anatomic  drr  Milcronkitpischen 
Gihildc  des  menschfiehen  K'orpcru  (Vienna,  18;{t)-42);  A. 
I>onne,  Cnurs  de  Microscvpie,  with  atlas  (Paris,  1844); 
C.  J.  M.  Langenbeck,  Mifcroskopiteh-anatomiMihc  Abbil- 
dinufcn  (Giittingen.  lS4fi-50);  L.  Mandl,  Anatomic  Mirro- 
ftcopique  (Paris,  1838-57);  F.  Leydig.  Irhrhnrh  d,-r  ///»- 
toluf/ic  des  Menachen  und  der  Thierc  ( Frankfurt-am-Main, 
18;)7);  J,  Gerlach,  Hundbnch  der  nllt/emcinen  und  itprriel- 
len  Gewrbcfehrr  des  mennrhlichen  Korpers  (2te  Aufl.  Vien- 
na, 1800) ;  J.  Quain  and  William  Sharpey,  Unman  Anatnmi/ 
(Loudon,  184r)-47;  fitli  ed.  London,  is;)(;);  A.  II,  Hassall. 
Microscopic  Anatomif  of  the  Unman  liodi/  (London,  I84(i~ 
4'.));  .1.  Quekett,  Lcrinrca  on  //(Vo/o_7;/*(  London,  1S52); 
also  by  the  same,  Catalot/ue  of  the  Hititolotfieitl  Series  in 
the  /{otfal  Colteijc  of  Surf/eons  of  ICmjland  (  Lmnlou,  I860) ; 
R.  B.  Todd  and  W.  Bowman,  The  Phi/sitdot/iiul  Anatonii/ 
and  I'h)fsifdnffi/  of  M'tn  (2d  ed.  London,  IS.'iO);  also  new 
edition  "of  the  same  by  L.  S.  Bcalc  [London,  ISin;).  Among 
the  works  on  pathological  histology  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  :  J.  Miillcr.  I'ber  den  finern  Itau  und  die  For- 
men  dcr  KrunKhaftcn  GrsehirUhte  (  Berlin.  18:{8) ;  F.  Guens- 
burg,  Die  pafho/nffisrbe  Gewebefchre  (Leipzig,  184;»-I8); 
.1.  \'ogeI.  /.■'.(('■-*  liistofotjiir  /'atholoi/iie  (  Leipsic,  I84.'»-4S): 
Carl  Wedl,  Hndimrnts  nf  I'tith'dtufieaf  Uistoloijij,  traiishiteii 
for   the   Sydenham    Society   (London,    IS55);    H.    Leburt, 

Traits  d'anafamie  patho/otfiifue,  i/''n/^ralc  rt  spt^riales  (Vi\- 
ris,  18.'i7-fin;  R.,  Virchow",  Hie  'Celhdar  Patholo,fic  ( Her- 
lin.  185S),  translated  by  Frank  Chanco  ( Phihiflelphin, 
180:'.);  also  hv  the  same,  Die  KranLhaften  HrHchunhtx 
(Berlin,  1803-07)  — a  work  whieli  still  remains  unfin 
ishcd,  hut  which  is  especially  rich  in  tho  bihliogra|diy  of 
the  subject;   Lionel  S.    Beale,    The   Miemxropr   in   tts  Ap- 

plieati.'.n    (n    I'raetienl    Medicine    (3d    ed.     London,    I8fi7); 

also  Amer.  reprint  (Philadelphia.  isn7):  T.  Billroth,  Die 
aUtjrmeine  chirurf/i^^ebc  Pathotu>jie  und  Therapir  (2to  Aufl. 
Berlin,  iSfit;);  n'iso  translation  of  tho  4th  rd.  by  C.  K. 
Ilackley  (New  York.  1871);  F.  Itindfloiseh,  Irhrhnvh  der 
pafhnlotiiHvhfn  Grwrb'/ihre  (4te  Aull.  Leiprdg.  1873);  also 
translation  of  tho  2d  rd.  for  the  New  Sydenham  Society 
(London,  1872-7.3):  also  American  hanslationi  I'hilndrlphia. 
1872):  A.  Thierfelder.  Atlas  der  P>ithoto,,i»ehen  fUntoloqic 
(Leipzig,  1872-73),  unfinished.  d.  J.  WnnnwAuiv 
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His'tory  [Gr.  itrropia,  from  itrropew,  to  "learn  by  in- 
quiry." to  *■  examine  "'J,  etymologically,  denotes  ascertain- 
ment by  inqninj,  hence  the  process  of  investigation  ;  hence, 
further,  an  account  of  the  circumstances  thus  ascertained. 
In  its  most  ordinary  sense  it  is  restricted  to  a  narrative  of 
transactions  in  the"  order  of  time,  with  or  without  critical 
and  philosophical  commentary.  As  such  alone  we  propose 
to  consider  it.  We  shall  commence  with  a  brief  account  of 
the  progress  of  historical  narrative  from  its  primitive  ori- 
gin to  our  own  times;  we  shall  next  enumerate  the  recent 
modifications  which  are  more  and  more  transforming  it 
from  a  simple  record  to  a  complex  department  of  study; 
and  shall  conclude  with  a  few  words  of  advice  on  the 
method  of  obtaining  a  competent  acquaintance  with  it. 

lu  its  origin,  history,  considered  as  a  method  of  record- 
ing events,  ^s  indistinguishable  from  oral  tradition,  which 
seldom  preserves  the  memory  of  any  but  the  most  remark- 
able occurrences  beyond  three  or  four  generations.  A  con- 
siderable advance  was  made  when  traditions  assumed  the 
form  of  ballads,  easily  remembered  and  repeated,  but  no 
really  authentic  record  could  exist  previous  to  the  inven- 
tion of  writing.  The  first  application  of  this  art  was  to 
monumental  purposes,  and  along  with  the  invocation  of 
deities,  chronicles  of  the  actions  of  kings  began  to  figure 
upon  Egyptian  temples.  The  invention  of  papyrus  ns  a 
writing-material  was  a  further  step  in  advance,  and  from 
this  period  (possibly  about  oOOO  b.  c.)  the  Egyptians  may 
be  said  to  have  possessed  an  historical  literature.  The 
practice  of  recording  events  in  writing  spread  in  due  time 
to  the  Hebrews,  the  Phnenieians,  the  Chaldieans,  and  the 
Assyrians,  but  the  pursuit  o*'  history  as  a  branch  of  literary 
art,  and  the  study  of  it  as  a  department  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture, were  reserved  for  the  Greeks.  About  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  B.  c,  Herodotus  of  Haliearnassus  composed 
the  first  work  fully  answering  to  our  present  idea  of  his- 
tory, presenting  the  results  of  his  own  inquiries  into  a 
series  of  previous  transactions  in  a  thoroughly  artistic  form. 
As  mere  narrative  the  work  of  Herodotus  has  never  been 
surpassed  to  this  day,  and,  notwithstanding  his  occasional 
credulity,  he  is  fully  impressed  with  the  principle  that  the 
historian's  first  duty  is  to  ascertain  and  record  the  truth. 
A  considerable  step  in  advance  was  taken  by  the  next 
great  historian,  Thucydides.  who,  not  content  with  relating 
the  actions  of  men.  endeavors  to  penetrate  into  their  mo- 
tives, and  to  investigate  not  merely  the  accompanying  in- 
cidents, but  the  determining  causes  of  changes  in  human 
affairs.  As  Herodotus  is  the  first  great  narrator,  so  is 
Thucydides  the  first  great  philosophical  historian;  and 
almost  all  good  history  since  their  time  has  been  written 
on  the  model  afforded  by  one  or  the  other.  Some  new  ele- 
ments were  added  to  the  conception  of  Thucydides  by  the 
next  distinguished  philosophical  historian,  Polybius,  who, 
living  in  the  age  when  all  other  states  were  succumbing  to 
the  power  of  Rome,  was  enabled  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  national  greatness  and  decay  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
his  predecessor.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  Ca?sar's  Com- 
meutaries  are  perfect  examples  of  pure  narrative  unaccom- 
panied by  reflection.  Of  the  two  great  Roman  historians, 
Livy,  like  Herodotus,  aims  principally  at  narrative,  but 
aims  at  another  purpose  alien  to  the  simplicity  of  his 
model — the  glorification  of  his  own  people,  whose  prose 
epic,  in  fact,  he  has  written.  He  also  follows  the  example 
of  Thucydides  in  interspersing  his  own  reflections,  fre- 
quently in  the  form  of  speeches  placed  in  the  mouths  of  his- 
torical personages;  his  work  may  be  considered  as  the 
finest  ancient  example  of  the  eclectic  or  composite  style. 
Tacitus  imitates  Thucydides,  but  with  the  addition  of  an 
element  distinctively  his  own — an  intense  moral  purpose. 
Escaped  from  an  era  of  tyranny,  the  subject  of  his  history, 
he  aims  at  painting  it  in  the  blackest  colors  to  prevent  any 
subsequent  relapse  into  it.  He  has  thus  become  the  typi- 
cal representative  of  an  important  department  of  history. 
Many  valuable  historians  flourished  during  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire,  but  we  meet  with  none  of  special  mark 
before  Eusebius  (a.  i>.  330),  the  first  great  ecclesiastical 
historian,  and  Procopius  (a.  d.  550),  neither  philosophical 
nor  eloquent,  but  the  model  of  the  dry,  impartial,  business- 
like historian. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  history  was  entirely  eclipsed, 
except  among  the  Saracens.  Ignorance,  superstition,  the 
Blow  circulation  of  intelligence,  the  barbarism  of  language, 
and  the  total  loss  of  the  critical  spirit  conspired  to  reduce 
historians  for  several  centuries  to  mere  annalists.  The 
intellectual  revival  of  the  twelfth  century  produced  a 
marked  improvement,  but  History  was  not  replaced  upon 
her  old  footing  until  the  resurrection  of  classical  literature 
had  brought  good  models  to  light,  and  the  invention  of 
printing  rendered  them  generally  accessible.  Two  great 
Italian  historians,  Macchiavelli  and  Guicciardini,  kindred 
spirits  to  Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  traced,  the  former  the 
mediaeval,  the  latter  the  contemporary  history  of  his  coun- 


try, with  a  mastery  that  fixed  the  standard  of  historical 
composition  for  the  language.  Their  example,  though 
not  their  style,  was  emulated  by  De  Thou,  the  Frcncli,  and 
Davila,  the  Italian,  historian  of  the  wars  of  religion  in 
France;  by  Mariana,  the  historian  of  Spain,  and  Strada, 
the  elegant  but  inaccurate  narrator  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Low  Countrie.r ;  Raleigh,  the  first  Englishman  to  attempt  a 
history  of  the  world,  and  Clarendon,  whose  account  of  the 
Rebellion  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  a  partisan  liistory. 
These  remain  the  only  eminent  English  historians  until 
Hume,  the  magic  of  whose  style  and  the  symmetry  of  whose 
narrative  atones  in  some  degree  for  his  negligence  and 
prejudice.  Robertson  ga\e  the  first  example  of  a  high-class 
English  historian  devoting  himself  to  the  transactions  of 
foreign  nations.  His  knowledge  of  the  world  ensured  him 
a  full  measure  of  success  as  a  political  historian,  thous^h 
his  History  of  Ameriva  has  been  superseded  by  PresROtt, 
and  his  History  of  Charles  V.  is  marred  by  his  ignorance 
of  German.  A  far  greater  name  is  that  of  his  contempo- 
rary. Gibbon,  whose  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  historical  work  ever  produced — the 
most  signal  example  of  diligence  in  the  accumulation  and 
of  mastery  in  the  control  of  enormous  materials.  Gibbon's 
judgment  is  almost  infallible,  and  his  historical  portraits 
are  as  accurate  as  they  are  brilliant.  His  principal  defect 
is  his  insensibility  to  the  spiritual  side  of  man's  nature. 

Since  the  eighteenth  century  history  has  claimed  more  and 
more  the  attention  of  superior  minds,  and  we  must  be  content 
with  a  bare  enumeration  of  some  of  the  principal  works. 
Early  English  history  has  been  treated  by  Freeman,  that 
of  the  Tudor  dynasty  by  Fronde,  the  Commonwealth  by 
Guizot,  the  Revolution  by  the  dazzling  but  too  rhetorical 
Macaulay,  Scottish  history  by  Tytler  and  Burton.  France 
boasts  a  constellation  of  the  brightest  historical  names, 
including  Michelet,  her  general  historian  ;  Thierry,  the  in- 
vestigator of  her  early  history;  Thiers,  the  least  scrupu- 
lous, but  the  most  genuinely  national  of  all  her  writers; 
Guizot,  Baraute.  Lamartine,  Louis  Blane,  Henri  Martin, 
etc.  The  subordinate  historical  branch  of  memoir-writing 
has  also  flourished  more  among  the  French  than  among 
any  other  nation.  In  virtue  of  its  subject,  Mr.  Carlyle's 
French  Reiolntion  may  be  included  among  French  histories. 
This  extraordinary  work,  a  poem  rather  than  a  narrative, 
is  the  only  modern  book  that  has  added  an  entirely  new 
type  to  history. 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  Italian  his- 
tory have  been  made  by  foreigners,  Sismondi,  Roscoe,  Ore- 
gorovius,  but  Italy  also  boasts  her  Botta.  Cantii,  and  Col- 
letta.  Germany  has  produced  a  national  historian  in  Jo- 
hannes Miiller,  and  the  greatest  of  merely  political  histo- 
rians in  Ranke;  her  mediieval  history  is  recounted  by  Von 
Raunier.  Scblosser's  general  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Schiller's  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  Heeren's  His- 
tory of  Commerce  are  additional  instances  of  first-class 
German  histories;  the  number  of  the  simply  meritorious  is 
legion.  The  American  Motley  has  immortalized  himself 
as  the  historian  of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
history  of  Bohemia  has  been  classically  written  by  Pa- 
lacky,  of  Russia  by  Karamsin,  of  Sweden  by  Geijer,  and 
of  Portugal  by  Hercolano.  The  story  of  the  Greek  war  of 
independence  has  been  told  by  Trieoupi.  Bancroft  is  as 
yet  the  standard  historian  of  the  U.  S.,  though  it  is  un- 
likely that  he  will  remain  so.  The  best  histories  of  the 
Spanish  conquest  of  South  America  are  by  Prescott  and 
Arthur  Helps.  Very  great  ability  has  been  displayed  in 
technical  military  histories,  of  which  we  can  only  mention 
that  of  the  Peninsular  war  by  Gen.  W.  F.  P.  Napier. 

The  reconstruction  of  philology  and  archaeology  has  di- 
rected attention  to  classical  history,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  era  comprehended  in  Gibbon's  work,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  completely  rewritten  during  the  present 
century.  Xiebuhr,  though  sometimes  unduly  skeptical, 
effectually  disentangled  the  legendary  from  the  authentic 
portions  of  early  Roman  history.  The  history  of  the  Re- 
public has  licen  written  on  a  grand  scale  by  Mummsen,  and 
the  interval  between  him  and  Gibbon  has  been  ably  bridged 
bv  Dean  Merivale.  Grote  has  produced  what  will  long  re- 
main the  standard  history  of  the  Greek  republics,  although 
its  animation  is  by  no  means  equal  to  its  erudition  and  sa- 
gacity. Tlie  history  of  the  Christian  Church  has  been  ad- 
mirably told  by  Milraan.  Duncker's  History  of  the  Aryan 
Race  gives  a  brilliant  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  early 
historical  period  of  this  section  of  mankind.  The  history 
(as  yet  so  obscure)  of  Egypt  is  told  by  Brugsch,  and  that 
of  Assyria  by  Rawlinsou.  India  has  found  eminent  his- 
torians in  Mill  and  Orme,  and  its  ancient  annals  have  been 
critically  investigated  by  Lassen  and  his  coadjutors.  The 
rise  of  Mohammedanism  has  employed  the  pens  of  Muir, 
Sprenger.  and  others.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  native 
Oriental  historians,  among  whom  may  particularly  be 
named  Mirkhond,  the  historian  of  Persia. 
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Finally,  an  important  class  of  history,  much  cultivated 
in  muilcrn  times,  may  be  described  as  collateral  or  auxil- 
iary to  history  proper.  Its  otiico  is  to  treat  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  human  pursuits  or  institutions,  such  as 
commerce  or  law,  ^vhieh  involves  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment, though  the  mention  of  persons  or  cvculs  is  only  sub- 
sidiary to  the  main  design.  UaLlam's  VonstiUUional  JJis- 
tunf  is  an  example. 

The  spirit  of  modern  times  has  modified  the  study  of 
history  in  four  principal  ways:  (I)  By  the  resort,  as  amain 
source  of  information,  to  archives,  including  statutes,  char- 
ters, public  documents  of  all  hinds,  diplomatic  and  even 
private  correspondence.  (-)  15y  the  endeavor  to  recon- 
struct the  private  as  well  as  the  public  life  of  nations,  in- 
volving an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  minutias  of  their 
daily  existence,  (i!)  By  the  application  of  tho  mythical 
theory  to  fabulous,  sometimes  even  to  extraordinary,  nar- 
ratives. ( t)  By  the  attempt  to  frame  a  philosophy  of  his- 
tor\- — I*,  c.  to  discover  the  general  laws  on  which  particular 
events  depend. 

An-hivPH,  StatutcHy  etc. — It  was  long  before  it  was  recog- 
nized that  tho  history  of  every  civilized  people  was  in 
some  sort  written  in  its  public  institutions,  and  that  the 
essential  principles  uudorlying  great  struggles  were  dis- 
pl.ayed  in  such  manifestoes  as  tho  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant or  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Such  were 
comparatively  rare  in  antiquity,  during  which  period  tho 
value  of  documentary  evidence  as  an  aid  to  history  was 
very  imperfectly  recognized.  Nor  was  it  sufiiciently  at- 
tended to  among  the  moderns  until  the  obscurity  and  im- 
perfection of  the  annalists  of  tho  Middlo  Age-s  led  histor- 
ians to  resort  to  the  eontemjjorary  arGhiv(.'s  as  a  sup])lc- 
mentary  source  of  information.  .  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  laws  and  charters  not  only  filled  up  tho  outlines  of 
historians,  but  corrected  their  ejrors ;  and  it  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted  that  an  authentic  history  of  any  period 
must  be  based  upon  documentary  testimony  where  such  is 
procurable.  The  principle  is  of  course  liable  to  exceptions 
from  the  occasional  deliberate  falsification  of  such,  testi- 
mony, the  preambles  of  laws  frequently  stating  considera- 
tions notoriously  at  variance  with  truth,  and  letters  ex- 
pressing tho  wishes  and  designs,  rather  than  tho  convic- 
tions, of  tho  writer.  It  is  nevertheless  certain  that  this 
self-delineation  presents,  on  the  whole,  both  a  truer  and 
livelier  picture  of  an  ago  than  any  formal  narrative  ;  and 
no  history  would  now  bo  considered  adequate  where  every 
possible  use  had  not  been  made  of  documentary  materials. 
The  researches  of  pala^ographical  scholars,  and  the  disclo- 
Buro  of  state  archives  long  jealously  secluded,  have  im- 
mensely increased  tho  resources  of  this  nature  at  tho  dis- 
posal of  historical  st;hoIars.  Tho  valuable  histories  of 
Kanke  arc  based  almost  entirely  upon  tho  examination  of 
confidential  state  papers.  Much  has  been  done  and  is 
doing  in  England  by  tho  oflicial  puldication  of  abstracts 
of  tho  correspondence  preserved  in  the  Kecord  dflice. 

/Iittf>ri/  tit  t'fH  Ilf/iitltni  to  Private  Life. — It  was  natural 
that  in  its  infancy  tho  attention  of  history  shouhi  be  prin- 
cipally fixed  upon  grent  public  events  and  picturesque  oc- 
currences. "  To  rescue  from  oblivion  tho  memory  of  former 
incidents,  and  to  render  ajnst  trituitoof  renown  to  tho  many 
great  and  wonderful  actions  both  of  (Ireeks  and  barbarians, 
Herodotus  of  Jlaliearnassus  produces  this  historical  essay." 
The  same  principle  aetuatetl  all  ancient  historians,  and  their 
references  to  tho  state  of  manners  or  tho  social  condition  of 
the  people  are  iu  general  merely  incid'--ntal.  The  conviction 
that  tho  intrigues  of  cabinets  and  the  shocks  of  armies  are 
only  important  in  so  fur  as  they  affect  tho  general  well- 
being  originated  with  the  humane  philosophy  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  It  has  now  thoroughly  leavened  every 
branidi  of  historical  research,  anil  bus  jiowerfully  contrib- 
uted to  give  birth  to  a  jdiilostiphy  of  history.  External  in- 
cidents, so  far  from  being  consiclcre<l  as  the  sole  objeetK  of 
historical  inquiry,  are  now  ehietly  valued  for  tlie  light  they 
afiord  to  tho  primal  causes  on  which  the  march  of  history 
depends,  and,  unless  in  the  case  of  ju'ofefsodly  militiiry  or 
political  histories,  n<»  historian  is  satisfied  unless  he  cjin 
exhibit  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  a  nation  nt  a 
given  period  with  the  samo  vividness  as  that  with  which 
he  would  detail  a  |)ublie  occurrence  or  depict  a  political 
character.  iMacaulay's  view  of  the  social  stiitc  of  England 
at  tho  Ilevolution,  and  Mill's  picture  of  the  condition  of 
India  at  the  British  conquest,  are  famous  exiiniples.  Tills 
expansion  of  the  scope  of  history  has  neeessiirily  introduced 
tho  [uost  important  mod  ifieations  into  historical  composition, 
and  greatly  extended  tho  range  of  accomplishments  requisito 
for  tho  historian. 

Thr  .yfi/thirnf  Tkrnrt/. — In  tho  earliest  nges  of  historical 
author-hip  stories  of  (he  supernatural,  e^■en  if  referring  to 
contemporaries,  were  accepter!  as  intrinsit-ally  credible,  and 
all  tho  early  luslorv  of  natiftns  wiis  enveloped  iti  ii  cloud  of 
legend.     The  cxistenco  of  a  critical  spirit,  liowever,  soon 


makes  itself  manifest,  but  the  legendary  element  was  scru- 
tinized on  no  satisfactory  principle.  According  to  the  theory 
of  Euhemerus,  improbable  stories  were  regarded  as  distor- 
tions of  actual  prosaic  occurrences;  thus,  when  Hcrculcii  is 
said  to  have  slain  the  Lerua'au  hyilra.  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  hodraineil  the  Lerusean  marsh.  Another  theory,  preva- 
lent in  tho  Middlo  Ages,  and  of  which  Bryant  is  the  most 
characteristic  modern  representative,  regards  all  legendary 
fables  as  perversions  of  a  really  veracious  archetype;  thus, 
Ilerculcs  is  to  be  identified  with  Samson.  Both  these  views 
are  now  ex[)loiled,  and  legends  regarded  cither  as  "the 
natural  cfiui-ions  of  the  unlettered,  imaginative,  and  believ- 
ing man"  {(iroti),  or  as  anthropomorphic  representations 
of  natural  jdicnomena,  whose  original  signification  had  been 
forgotten,  (TW.  Max  JfUllcr,  etc.)  Whether  their  origin 
be  referred  to  nature  or  imagination,  they  are  equally  re- 
garded as  poetry,  only  available  in  small  measure  and  with 
the  utmost  caution  for  the  ascertainment  of  authentic  his- 
tory. The  first  application  of  this  principle  ou  a  large 
scale  was  made  by  Nicbuhr  in  his  Roman  history,  and  the 
result  has  been  to  clear  our  histories  of  innumerable  popular 
legends,  and  to  free  ancient  history  in  particular  from  for- 
midable chronological  difficulties,  besides  destroying  one 
great  source  of  error  iu  the  cout:tructiun  of  theories  to  ac- 
count for  what  never  to(>k  place.  The  study  of  folk-lore 
has  also  discredited  many  occurrences  not  intrinsically  in- 
credible ;  tho  story  of  Tell  and  tho  apple,  for  instance,  loses 
its  claims  to  credence  as  soon  as  it  is  shown  to  be  an  ordi- 
nary incident  in  popular  mythology.  It  can  scarcely  bo 
disputed,  on  tho  other  hand,  that  the  interpretation  of  tra- 
dition lias  frequently  afi'ordcd  pretexts  for  the  most  extrav- 
agant theories,  such  as  the  resolution  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Iliad,  Ramaijanay  and  other  c  j)ics  into  mere  celestial  and 
atmospheric  phenomena.  It  might  be  safe  to  admit,  os  a 
general  principle,  that  where  gods  alone  are  introduced  In 
a  legend  the  dtitication  of  Nature  may  be  suspected,  but 
thatthero  is  room  for  tho  supposition  of  actual  event  where 
mortals  aro  also  concerned. 

PhilnHophi/  of  Ilietonj. — The  idea  of  a  philosophy  of 
history  could  not  ariso  until  after  the  conception  of  a 
universal  history  had  been  formed;  and  this  was  scarcely 
possible  until  alter  the  realization  of  a  universal  empire, 
Tho  Boman  empire,  however,  was  hardly  established  ere  it 
began  to  decline,  and  the  accompanying  decadence  of  in- 
tellectual power  prevented  any  attempt  at  a  general  phi- 
losophy of  history  until  the  days  of  St.  Augustine,  who 
was  led  to  undertake  it  by  the  necessity  of  exonerating  his 
religion,  to  whoso  prevalence  tho  downfall  of  the  empire 
was  naturally  attributed  by  its  adversaries,  from  respon- 
sibility for  the  political  disasters  of  the  time.  From  this 
point  of  view  his  iJc  Ciritatc  Dei  is  a  masterly  performance, 
but  its  inadequacy  to  aflbrd  a  theory  of  the  course  ol'  his- 
torical development  may  bo  inferred  from  its  regarding 
tho  whole  course  of  occurrences  merely  i"  their  relation  to 
tho  Christian  Church,  and  its  consequent  restriction  to  the 
records  of  the  Ohl  and  New  Testaments,  and  of  the  heathen 
nations  afi"ected  by  the  promulgation  of  Christianity.  Its 
limitations,  however,  were  unnoticed  by  tho  incurious  spirit 
of  the  Middlo  Ages;  and  no  progress  towards  historical 
phihisopby  was  discernible  until  (in  1507)  Jean  Bodin 
enunciated  the  proposition  that  the  course  of  events  is  con- 
trolled by  definite  laws  admitting  of  investigation  by  the 
human  intellect.  The  next  great  writer  who  took  up  tho 
subject  was  Bossuef,  but  his  /h'xrcnirsvfni  Unircrntif  J/itlin-i/, 
often  cited  as  the  foundation  of  the  science,  is  little  more 
than  an  iin])rovcd  republication  of  Augustine.  The  true 
founder  of  historical  philosophy  was  the  Italian  Vico. 
whoso  New  .Sviaicc  (1720)  firit  »ttem])ted  that  eeienlific 
explanation  of  the  course  of  (iveiits  whose  possibility  had 
been  asserted  by  Bmlin.  The  author,  who  had  reflected 
profoundly  on  the  phenomena  attending  revolutions  in 
human  history,  deduccsfrom  them  thoprineiples  which  regii- 
latothe  originand  devehqimcnt  of  society,  Tliegermol  his 
political  speculations  exists  in  a  memorable  jiassage  in 
Plato's  /i'rpn/.h'r,  but  what  with  Plato  is  mere  assertion  is 
with  Vico  corroborated  by  a  eoinmand  over  the  vast  muss 
of  experience  which  hat!  accumulated  since  Pluto's  ago. 
His  great  problem  is  to  reconcile  tho  existence  of  a  divine 
plan  of  history  with  the  freedom  of  human  agency,  in 
which  he  has  I'lerhaps  been  as  snecessful  as  anv  of  his  suc- 
cessors. The  idea  of  a  deduction  of  all  human  events  from 
first  principles  being  once  udinitteil.  various  attempln  to 
ascertain  these  principles  began  to  be  made,  leading  to 
the  eslabliHlimcnt  of  rival  historical  schoids.  The  great 
maxim,  that  the  grand  dcterinininir  causes  of  hislorv  arc 
general  la ws  Hliicli  even  the  most  distinguished  individuals 
obey  while  thev  seem  to  control,  was  placed  in  tho  clearest 
liglit  by  Montesquieu  (1745).  The  elitet  merit  of  his  eon- 
temporary,  V«>Uaire,  is  not  theapplieationof  liny  principle, 
but  the  fearless  and  indcpendi-nl  .-spirit  whicli  cleared  Iup- 
tory  of  everything  intrinsically  insiixnificaiil  or  dcpenrlcnt 
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upon  mere  traditional  sanction.  With  all  his  brilliancy  of 
detail,  his  general  view  of  history  is  discouraging  and  ig- 
noble. Condorcet(17y;i)  arrived  at  the  opposite  conclusion, 
and  first  laid  it  down  distinctly  that  the  operation  of  the 
laws  recognized  by  Vico  leads  definitely  and  inevitably  to 
the  elevation  of  humanity  as  a  whole.  This  generalization 
would  now  hardly  be  disputed  by  any  philosophical  writer, 
but  great  differences  still  exist  as  to  what  tendencies  should 
be  allowed  to  rank  as  laws,  and  as  to  the  best  method  of 
expressing  and  classifying  them.  The  grandest  attempt 
ever  made  to  sum  up  all  historical  principles  under  a  single 
formula  is,  so  far,  that  of  Hegel  (Ks;;7).  Hegel  conceives 
the  development  of  history  to  represent  the  progress  of  the 
principle  of  the  universe  "itself  from  a  condition  of  chaos 
to  one  of  self-consciousness.  Every  important  stage  in 
history  is  identified  with  some  ruling  idea  which  it  has 
been  its  mission  to  express  and  exhaust,  that  humanity 
may  proceed  to  develop  the  next.  Friedrich  von  Schlegel, 
on  the  contrary,  explains  history  as  the  striving  back  of 
mankind  to  a  lost  condition  of  original  blessedness.  It  is 
the  great  merit  of  Herder  0791)  to  have  pointed  out  the 
vast  influence  of  external  nature  on  mankind,  and  of  St. 
Simon  (ISl^i)  to  have  shown  the  connection  of  history  with 
the  physical  sciences.  St.  Simon,  borrowing  perhaps  a  hint 
from  Turgot,  also  enunciated  the  principle  of  two  neces- 
sary stages  of  human  thought — the  theological  and  the 
physical — subsequently  expanded  by  Comic  into  his  famous 
doctrine  of  the  three  stages — the  theological,  the  metaphys- 
ical, and  the  positive.  The  significance  of  this  pregnant 
suggestion  is  evinced  by  the  debate  which  it  has  excited  ; 
but  it  certainly  cannot  be  allowed  to  rank  as  a  demonstrated 
law  so  long  as  all  three  of  these  hypothetically  successive 
st.ages  continue  to  coexist  in  all  civilized  nations.  Michelet 
and  Pierre  Leroux  have  contributed  valuable  principles  to 
historical  science  by  insisting  on  the  fundamental  unity  of 
all  peoples  in  spite  of  national  distinctioijfc,  and  Do  Toc- 
queville  by  his  recognition  of  the  fact  that  real  progress 
inevitably  tends  to  democracy.  BonaUl,  on  the  contrary, 
has  revived  the  theocratic  conception  of  Augustine.  To 
Buusen  nve  are  indebted  for  the  proof  of  the  degree  to 
which  history  has  inscribed  itself  upon  language :  to 
Buckle,  for  a  demonstration  of  the  paramount  importance 
of  intellectual  progress  as  an  instrument  of  national  de- 
velopment. Mr.  Lecky  has  exhibited  in  a  most  striking 
manner  the  sudden  and,  as  it  almost  appears,  spontaneous 
disappearance  of  accredited  beliefs,  whose  hold  upon  men's 
minds  has  long  been  imperceptibly  loosening.  The  prin- 
cipal danger  of  such  speculations  is  their  tendency  to 
subordinate  individual  action  altogether  to  general  laws, 
and  to  overlook  the  diversities  of  human  character  as  agen- 
cies in  shaping  the  destinies  of  nations.  The  American 
and  French  Revolutions  were  no  doubt  equally  inevitable, 
but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  no  satisfactory 
reason  can  be  given  why  one  might  not  as  well  as  the  other 
have  brought  forth  a  Washington.  Kussia  owes  her  pres- 
ent position  to  Peter,  Prussia  to  Frederick,  but  no  rule  can 
be  deduced  from  historical  science  to  show  that  either  of 
these  sovereigns  must  necessarily  have  been  a  man  of 
genius.  Mr.  Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand,  greatly  exagger- 
ates the  hero's  independence  of  circumstances.  An  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  chief  writers  on  the  philosophy  of 
history,  by  Prof.  Flint  of  St.  Andrew's,  is  now  in  course 
of  publication. 

The  Study  of  Histori/^^-As  there  is  no  study  more  de- 
lightful than  that  of  history,  so  is  there  none  more  vitally 
necessary  to  the  citizen  of  a  free  state.  The  constitution 
of  a  democratic  republic  especially,  assuming  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  its  working  that  every  citizen  shall 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs,  imposes  the 
study  of  history  as  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all.  It  is  im- 
possible to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  present  circum- 
stances without  the  means  of  comparisun  with  the  past 
supplied  by  a  knowledge  of  history.  The  student  must 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  all  such  knowledge  is  not 
equally  useful.  The  annals  of  great  military  monarchies 
supply  comparatively  little  that  the  citizen  of  a  free  state 
can  turn  to  account,  and  some  of  the  most  attractive  chap- 
ters of  human  history — that  of  Egypt,  for  instance — are 
chiefly  important  to  the  cultivators  of  special  studies.  The 
American  citizen  should  especially  familiarize  himself  with 
the  history  of  free  states,  his  own  country  before  all  others ; 
then  the  great  and  free  country  from  which  it  sprang,  and 
from  whose  institutions  its  own  are  derived;  then  the  pro- 
totypes of  freedom  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  If  possi- 
ble, he  should  also  familiarize  himself  with  the  slow  devel- 
opment of  Roman  institutions  into  the  feudalism  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  continuous  transformation  undergone 
by  the  latter.  To  state  the  conclusions  which  he  might 
probably  deduce  from  such  an  inquiry  would  involve  tres- 
pass on  the  ground  of  contemporary  politics :  nor  need  we 
do  more  than  allude  to  the  splendid  examples  of  excellence 


with  which  history  abounds,  and  their  obvious  tendency  to 
encourage  a  high  standard  of  public  and  private  virtue. 
The  best  method  of  study  is  that  which  commences  %vith  an 
outline  or  skeleton  of  the  subject,  serviceable  even  if  the 
student  proceeds  no  further,  but  capable  of  being  filled  up 
indefinitely.  Commencing  with  simple  and  contlensed  nar- 
ratives, such  as  the  excellent  series  now  appearing  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Freeman,  let  the  student  proceed  to 
comprehensive  histories  likeGrote's  or  Gibbon's,  filling  up, 
as  it  were,  the  interstices  of  his  knowledge  by  a  resort  to 
memoirs  and  detached  narratives  of  particular  transac- 
tions, and  crowning  his  labors  by  the  endeavor  to  compre- 
hend and  apply  some  system  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 
Such  genera!  conspectuses  of  a  subject  as  Voltaire's  Ensai 
8ur  les  Mcenrs  will  save  him  much  toilsome  research;  but 
with  these,  even  more  than  with  regular  historical  narra- 
tives, he  will  need  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  his  author,  no  matter  of  what  scliool.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  confidently  affirm  that  the  more  progress 
he  is  able  to  make  towards  recognizing  all  history  as  one 
great  whole  pervaded  by  an  absolute  unity  of  plan,  the 
more  reason  will  he  have  to  congratulate  himself  on  genuine 
progress  in  his  historical  studies.  R.  Gaknett. 

Hit  [anc.  Is],  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  about  DO  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Bagdad,  still 
noted  for  the  fountains  of  naphtha  and  bitumen  existing 
in  its  neighborhood.  This  bitumen  was  used  in  the  build- 
ing of  Babylon,  and  was  carried  to  Egypt  by  Thothmes 
III.  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  some  lylM)  or  Itll'l)  b.  c. 
The  modern  town  is  mean  and  dirtv,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  2000. 

Hitch'cock,  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Nebraska,  bounded 
S.  by  Kansas.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Republican  River, 
and  affords  good  pasturage.  Area,  720  square  miles.  Cap. 
Culbertson. 

Hitchcock  (Charles  Henry),  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  b.  at  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  Aug.  23, 1S36  ;  graduated  at  Amherst  College, 
Mass.  ;  has  been  instructor  in  geology  in  that  institution 
and  at  Lafayette  College,  as  also  professor  of  geology  at 
Dartmouth  College,  N.  H.,  18G9;  assistant  geologist  of 
Vermont  J. 857-6 1 ;  State  geologist  of  Maine  1861-(j2,  and 
of  New  Hampshire  1868.  He  has  written  largely  upon 
geology,  and  in  1870-71  established  the  meteorological 
observatory  upon  ilount  AVashington,  N.  H.,  which  has 
since  been  adopted  by  the  signal  service  of  the  U.  S.  army. 

Hitchcock  (Edward).  D.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  in  Deerfield, 
Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  May  24,  1793.  His  father.  Deacon 
Justin  Hitchcock,  was  a  batter  in  moderate  circumstances. 
His  mother,  Mrs.  Mercy  (Hoyt)  Hitchcock,  was  a  woman 
of  active  mind  and  marked  character.  Interrupted  in  his 
preparation  for  Harvard  College  by  sickness  and  weakness 
of  the  eyes,  he  educated  himself  while  following  the  plough. 
From  1815  to  1818  he  was  piincipal  of  Deerfield  Academy, 
assisted  by  Miss  Orra  AVhite,  the  lady  who  afterwards  be- 
came his  wife,  who  rendered  him  invaluable  aid  in  illus- 
trating his  scientific  work?,  and  to  whom  he  dedicated 
his  Jit'h';/ion  of  GcoJoyij.  His  first  publication  was  The 
Utucii/'iill  of  Bonrtpartc,  a  dramatic  poem  of  500  lines  ;  this 
appeared  in  1815.  From  that  date  till  1818,  while  prin- 
cipal of  the  academy,  he  furnished  the  calculations  for  the 
Farmer's  Almanac  and  frequent  corrections  to  the  A'uiiticol 
Afmauat:.  From  1821  to  1825  he  was  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  Conway,  and  meanwhile  found  ex- 
ercise, health,  and  recreation  in  making  a  geological  survey 
of  Western  Massachusetts,  From  1825  to  1S44  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in  Amherst  College. 
In  1830  he  was  appointed  State  geologist  of  Massachusetts, 
having  suggested  the  survey  which  he  was  appointed  to 
make.  In  1836  he  was  commissioned  to  do  the  same  work 
in  the  first  district  of  New  York,  but  resigned  the  ofiice  on 
account  of  his  health.  From  1844  to  1854  he  was  president 
of  Amherst  College  and  professor  of  natural  theology  and 
geology,  and  the  college  never  had  a  more  inspiring  lec- 
turer nor  a  more  popular  and  progressive  president.  He 
accepted  the  presidency  when  it  was  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  poverty  and  debt;  and  having  secured  for  it  lib- 
eral endowments,  doubled  the  number  of  students  in  ten 
years,  and  greatly  increased  its  literary  and  scientific  advan- 
tages, he  resigned  that  office,  and,  retaining  the  professor- 
ship, devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  his  favorite  science 
of  geology,  but  always  in  its  connection  with  religion. 
He  was  an  eloquent  preacher  and  the  faithful  pastor  of  the 
college  church.  Religion  was  the  inspiration  of  his  writ- 
ings and  his  life.  He  was  a  prolific  writer.  He  left  a  record 
of  the  titles  and  dates  of  24  volumes.  35  pamphlets  (in- 
cluding sermons),  94  papers  in  the  journals,  and  80  news- 
paper articles — some  80(J0  pages  in  all — on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  but  chiefly  on  his  favorite  themes  of  science 
and  religion.  His  earliest  publications  in  geology  and 
natural    history  were    Geoloyy    of  the  -Connecticut    Valley 
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(1823)  and  Ctttalogne  of  Plants  tdthin  Tivcnh/  MUcit  of 
Amherst  (1829;  new  ed.,  revised  by  Prof.  Tuckennan 
1874).  In  18n0  he  published  DifpepHia  ForeHtnllnl  ami  Ii>-- 
aintetff  and  about  ihe  siiuie  time  several  other  productions 
on  temperance.  In  1S:;2  aj)peared  First  Jirf,ort  on  (he 
Economic  O'coiotfi/  of  Mitss^tchnHcttit.  and  in  IS.'l:)  the  full 
report  on  the  geology,  zoology,  and  botany  of  the  State, 
whieh  have  given  Maj^sachusetts  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  in  Europe  or  America  to  provide  at  public  expense  for 
the  survey  of  an  entire  tState.  The  final  report  on  the  ge- 
ology of  Massachusetts  was  made  in  1841  in  2  vols,  quarto 
of  831  pages,  with  jj  plates.  Furtlier  works  on  geology 
are  FohhH  Foolstepft  in  the  U.  S.  (184S),  Outlines  of  the 
(reoloffi/  of  the  Globe,  and  of  the  U.  S.  in  Fttrtivnltir  ( ISJIi), 
Illnstnitions  of  Surface  iicoloijy,  published  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  (ISoC),  and  Heport  to  th*^  (iorerutnmt 
of'  MaHsnchuHPttfi  on  the  /rhnolof/i/  <j/"  ,Ve)0  Entjlund  (1858); 
also  repr>rts  on  the  (jtoliHjy  of  Vermont  (1857-69),  and 
Final  Report  (in  part  by  liis  son.  Prof.  C.  11.  Hitchcoek)  in 
ISGl  (pj>.  988,  38  plates,  and  3(j.j  wood-cuts).  The  K/e- 
mnitari/  O'colof/y,  which  first  appeared  in  1840,  has  gone 
through  many  editions  in  America  and  England,  and  has 
been  widely  used  as  a  textbook  in  schools  and  colleges. 
The  Jieliijion  of  Geolotji/ and  its  Coiinected  Sciences  (ISol) 
and  Jiflif/ious  Truths  Illustrated  from  Science  (ISo7),  to- 
gether with  numerous  kindred  articles  in  the  IHblienl  Jie- 
positori/,  the  liibliothcca  Sacra,  ancl  other  journals,  were 
the  works  to  which  he  gave  the  mo-st  thought  and  study. 
Among  the  most  popular  of  his  books  have  been  JUstori/ 
of  «  Zuoloffival  Temperance.  Convention  in  Central  Africa 
('lS50),  A  'Wreath  for  the  Tomb  (IS.-iU),  and  JCclif/ious  Lee- 
tnrcs  on  the  Peculiar  Phenomena  of  the  Four  Seasons  (18r)0), 
which  illustrate  his  ])layful  fancy,  creative  imagination, 
and  strong  moral,  jdiilanthropic,  and  religious  nature. 
Several  of  I>r.  Hitchcock's  works  have  been  reprinted  in 
England,  and  they  have  been  favorably  noticed  by  the 
leading  journals  and  scientilio.  men  of  both  countries. 
{SccN.Amer.  /^cr.,  xlli.  422-44S ;  Hi.  103-107;  Ivi.  435-451  : 
Amer.  Jour.of  Sci.,  i.  100;  xxii.  1:  xli.  232;  Lond.  Conr/. 
Afatf.,  1S42,  etc. ;  and  testimonies  by  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  Dr. 
Mantell,  Dr.  Buekland,  and  the  elder  Prof.  Silliman.)  In 
turn  he  furnished  introductions  to  American  editions  of 
Dennis  Crofton's  Genesis  and  Geoloffi/,  and  to  the  Plnra/ift/ 
if  Worlds,  a  new  edition  of  the  latter  being  published  in 
1875. 

Pres.  Hitchcock  was  one  of  the  originators  and  founders 
of  Mount  Holyoko  Seminary  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricnllural  College.  And  in  connection  with  these  wo 
may  mention  his  Memoir  of  Man/  Lyon  and  his  Report  to 
the  Mussavhnsctts  Let/isfature  on  the  A(/ricultural  Sihools  of 
Europe,  which  he  visited  and  examined  by  appointment  of 
tlio  government  in  ISJU.  He  was  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  agriculture,  and  was 
invited  to  become  its  secretary.  Ho  was  a  favorite  of  the 
farmers  and  the  common  people,  who  had  very  generally 
made  his  acquaintance  in  his  geological  explorations.  The 
last  book  which  he  published  was  the  RemiuiHcenrcs  of  Am- 
herst CoUeip:  (1S03),  in  which  he  interweaves  with  history 
and  autobiography  many  valuable  suggestions  touching 
college  education.  His  most  unique  and  enduring  monu- 
ment is  the  Hitchcock  lehnological  Museum  of  Amherst 
College,  created  by  his  genius,  science,  and  industry,  and 
containing  a  complete  collection,  comprising  every  known 
variety  of  those  fossil  footmarks  from  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley wliich  he  was  the  first  scientilically  to  examine,  classify, 
and  interpret.  Dr.  Hiiclicock  was  among  the  first  and 
foremost  of  the  pioneers  of  American  geology.  Tho  Ameri- 
can (ieological  Society  owes  its  existence  to  his  suggestion, 
and  he  was  its  first  president.  Ho  left  his  mark  especially 
in  the  inauguration  of  new  enterprises  and  institutions, 
and  in  the  origination  of  new  doctrines  and  arguments  in 
geology  and  natural  tlieolo;;y.  He  d.  Feb.  27,  18(14,  ftnd 
the  plain  and  niassi\'e  granite  obelisk  which  nuirks  the 
place  of  his  burial  is  titly  inscribed  with  those  favorite  words 
of  his  :  "'I'he  cross  in  nature,  and  Tiaturo  in  the  cross,"  which 
were  the  principal  theme  of  his  writings  ami  the  keynoto 
of  his  character  and  life.  W.  S.  Tvi.Kit. 

Hitchcock  (EtJWAUi)),  A.  M..  M.  D..  b.  at  Amherst, 
Mass..  May  2:'>,  1828;  graduate<l  at  Amherst  ('ollego  1H49, 
and  at  Harvard  Medical  School  1852;  has  since  been  nn 
instructor  in  the  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass., 
and  in  ISfil  was  appointed  ])rofessor  of  hygiene  and  physi- 
cal education  in  Amherst  College. 

Hitchcock  (Ethan  Ai.i.kn),  b.  at  Vergcnnes.  Vt..  May 
18,  I7'.1S;  ;;raduated  from  tho  U.S.  iMilitary  Academy,  and 
entered  the  army  as  third  lieutenant  of  artillery  July,  1817. 
Till  |S29,  except  for  three  years  as  assistant  instructor  of 
infantry  tactics  at  West  Point,  lie  served  on  garrison  and 
recruiting  duly,  after  which  ln^  became  cuuiniandant  of 
cadets    at  the    Military  Academy.      At    tlic    outbreak    of 


the  Florida  war,  ho  volunteered  his  services,  and  became 
acting  inspector-general  in  Gaines's  campaign  of  lH3(i. 
From  Florida  he  returned  with  Gen.  Gaines  to  the  West- 
ern department,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to  recruit- 
ing service,  and  subsequently  to  Indian  duty,  where  Ills 
honest  administration  of  aflairs  as  disbursing  agent  was 
of  great  value  iu  protecting  tho  Indians  against  swindlers. 
Promoted  to  be  major  8th  Infantry  in  1838,  he  was  placed 
on  garrison  duty  from  1839  until  called  to  Washington  in 
ls4I,and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Indian  bureau.  Leaving 
Washington  in  1S42,  he  joined  his  regiment  in  Fltrida, 
from  which  (in  1842-43)  he  removed  Pascofa's  band  of 
hostile  Indians.  In  the  Mexican  war  he  was  inspector- 
general  of  Gen.  Scott's  army,  and  for  his  services  in 
battle  received  the  brevets  of  colonel  and  brigadier-gen- 
eral. After  the  Mexican  war  he  made  an  extended  tour  in 
Europe  and  tlie  East,  and  on  his  return  was  placed  on  duly 
iu  Washington.  In  1851,  then  colonel  of  the  2d  Infantry, 
he  was  ordered  to  San  Francisco,  Cal..  and  commanded  tho 
military  division  of  the  Pacific  till  1S54.  where  his  services 
were  most  valuable.  In  consequence  of  personal  ditVer- 
ences  with  the  secretary  of  war  ho  resigned  Oct.  18,  1855, 
and  made  his  home  at  St.  Louis,  wliere  he  devoted  himself 
to  literature  and  the  peculiar  philosophical  investigations 
which  had  for  many  years  occupied  his  thoughts.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  offered  his  services  to  the  U.S. 
government.  Though  not  accepted  at  the  time,  in  Feb., 
18G2,  his  merits  were  recognized  by  his  appointment  as 
major-general  of  volunteers,  which.  thouj;h  once  declined 
on  account  of  failing  health,  he  was  induced  to  retain,  and 
was  placed  on  duty  in  the  war  department,  and  to  which 
duties  were  added  in  November  those  of  commissioner  for 
exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  and  commissary-general  of 
prisoners.  These  duties  he  discharged  ably  and  acceptably, 
and  was  retained  in  service  till  Oct.,  isr»7.  Among  the  pui»- 
lished  works  of  this  accomplished  officer  and  student  of  tho 
"problem  of  life"  are — The  Doctrines  of  Siccdenbor;/  and 
Spinoza  Identified  (1S4G),  Remarks  upon  Alchemy  and  the 
Alchemists  (1857),  Swedenhttrtf  a  Hermetic  Philosopher 
(1858),  Christ  the  Spirit,  beini/  an  attempt  to  State  the  Prim- 
itive Vieio  of  Christianity  {\SG\),  Remarhs  on  the  Sonnets 
of  Shakspcai-e,  and  Colin  Clout  Explained  {li^lM}).  Aotes 
on  the  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante  (18CG).  D.  at  Sparta,  Ga., 
Aug.  5,  1S70.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

Hitchcock  (Henuy  Lawrrnck),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Burton, 
0.,  Oct.  31,  1S13;  sou  of  Chief-Justice  Peter  Hitchcock 
(1780-1853)  of  Ohio;  graduated  at  Yale  1832;  studied  di- 
vinity in  Lane  Seminary;  held  Presbyterian  pastorates  in 
Morgan,  0.,  1837-40.  in  Columbus  lS40-5o;  president  of 
Western  Reserve  College  1855-71,  a  position  which  he  filled 
with  great  ability  and  usefulness.  D.  at  Hudson,  0.,  July 
G,  1873. 

Hitchcock  (  Pilter).  LL.D..  b.  at  Chediire.  Conn.,  Oct. 
49,  1780;  graduated  at  Yale  iSOl  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
1804  :  removed  to  Ohio  1800;  was  chosen  to  the  Oliio  gen- 
eral assembly  1810;  State  senator  1812-10:  in  Congress 
1817-19;  was  afterwards  for  twenty-seven  years  a  justice 
of  the  supremo  court  of  the  State,  and  a  part  of  that  time 
chief-justice.     D.  at  Painesville,  0.,  May  11,  1853. 

Hitchcock  {RoswKLi,  Dwicht),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  was  b. 
in  East  Machias,  Mc,  Aug.  15,  1817;  joined  tho  sophomore 
class  in  Amherst  College  in  1833;  j;raduated  in  1830;  was 
principal  of  an  academy  in  JaflVey,  N.  II.,  lS3)*>-37;  pur- 
sued biblical  and  other  studies  under  private  tuition  1837- 
38;  entered  Amluver  Theological  Seminary  in  1838 ;  was 
assistant  teacher  in  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  for  ono 
term;  was  tutor  at  Andierst  1839-42;  and  in  1809  was 
elected  ono  of  tho  trustees  of  tho  college.  From  1842  to 
1844  he  was  a  resident  licentiate  at  Andover;  then  preached 
for  a  year  in  Waterville,  Me. ;  ami  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled over  tho  First  Congregational  diurch  in  Exeter, 
N.  H..  Nov.  19,  1845.  One  year  (18  17-18)  was  .-^pent  iu 
Germany  at  the  universities  of  Halle  and  Berlin.  In  1852 
he  resit;ue<l  his  pastorale  to  accept  the  Collins  professorship 
of  natural  ami  revealed  relijrion  in  Bowdoiu  College  ;  and 
in  1855  he  was  chosen  Washburn  professor  of  church  Iiis- 
tory  in  Union  Tlie<ilogical  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  whidi  position 
ho 'still  (1875)  holds.  In  1800  he  visited  Italy  and  Greece, 
and  in  1809-70  Egypt.  Sinai,  and  Palestine.  In  lS71  ho 
was  nmdc  nresident  of  the  American  Palestine  Exploration 
Society.  l)uring  the  civil  war  he  toidi  a  ileeided  stand  oti 
the  side  of  tlio  general  government,  lie  received  the  de- 
gree of  I).  D.  from  Bowdoin  Cnllege  in  IS55,  and  of  LL.D. 
from  Williams  College  in  IH73.  I'rom  1S03  to  1870  ho  was 
one  of  the  assistant  editors  of  the  Amrricnn  TheoUfjiial 
Review,  for  which,  as  |)revi«Mifly  for  tho  /*rF»bi/trrinn 
Quarterly,  ho  han  written  many  ariielos,  mo«lIy  relating  to 
church  liistory.  llc^i.hs  publisliinj:  numerous  orations,  ad- 
dresses, and  ^-ermons.  be  has  al^"  edited  the  Ai'/V,  Charar. 
ter,and   Writiwjn  ,f  F-dnard  i:<.l.,ns..H  [\SC,\) -,    .1    CnmpUtr 
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Analysis  of  the  Bible  (1869),  and  has  edited  (with  Drs. 
Kddy  and  Schaff)  Hi/mns  and  Somja  of  PraJKc  (lS7i)  and 
Ui/mlis  and  Soiirja  fur  Social  and  Sabbath  Woishijj  (1875). 
Hitchcock  (Samuel  A.),  a  prominent  citizen  of  Brim- 
fioM,  Mass.,  li.  about  178+  ;  acquired  great  wealth,  and  was 
distinguished  as  the  founder  ot  the  llitcheooli  Free  High 
School,  Brimlield,  and  as  a  liberal  benefactor  of  Amherst 
College,  Mass.,  Tabor  College,  la.,  Illinois  College,  Ando- 
vcr  Theological  Seminary,  and  of  various  churches  and 
charities.  These  gifts  c".\cecded  S65U,000  in  aggregate 
value.     D.  at  Brimticid  Nov.  24,  1873. 

Hit'cliin,  town  of  England,  in  Hertfordshire,  on  the 
Ivel,  has  breweries,  manufactures  of  straw-pl.aiting,  and  a 
trade  in  corn,  malt,  and  flour.  Pop.,  with  surroundings, 
27,657. 

Hitopade'sa  [Sans.,  "  good  instruction  "],  a  celebrated 
collection  of  fables  of  a  didaelio  character  and  quite  an- 
cient origin,  existing  in  the  Sanscrit  language.  It  is  an 
abbreviation  of  the  old  Panchatantrn.  The  text  of  the 
Hitopadesa  was  published  by  Von  Schlegcl  and  Lassen 
(Bonn,  1S2'.I),  a  German  translation  by  M.  MiiUer  (Leipsic, 
1814),  and  au  English  translation  by  Wilkins  and  Jones 
(1787).  lu  substance,  the  Hitopadesa  is  nearly  identical 
with  the  reputed  fables  of  Pilpay,  and  obviously  came  from 
the  same  source. 

Hit'teren.  an  island  on  the  W.  coast  of  Norway,  be- 
longing to  the  stift  of  Trondhjem,  and  important  lor  its 
fisheries.  It  is  .'.O  miles  long  by  10  miles  broad,  and  has 
about  3700  inhabitants. 

Hit'tites  [Heb.  Chitti,  "descendants  of  Heth"],  a  Ca- 
naanitish  nation  whose  original  scat  was  Hebron.  They 
were  a  commercial  race,  are  frequently  mentioned  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  as  well  as  in  the  Bible,  and  seem  to 
he  noticed  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  After  the  eon- 
quest  of  Palestine  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  established 
a  kingdom  in  the  Orontes  valley.  Numbers  of  them  re- 
mained with  the  Jews  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  The  Egyptian  records  contain  the  names  of 
several  of  the  Hittite  kings. 

Hit'tle,  tp.  of  Tazewell  CO.,  111.  Pop.  940. 
Ilit'torir  (Jacques  Ignace),  b.  at  Cologne  Aug.  20, 
1793;  studied  in  Paris;  (ravelled  through  EngUand,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  archieologi- 
cal  studies  in  Sicily;  and  d.  in  Paris  Mar.  25,  1867.  The 
most  prominent  of  his  works  as  a  practical  architect  are — • 
the  Cirque  de  I'lmperatrice,  Hotel  de  Louvre,  and  different 
embellishments  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  writings  are — 
Architecture  antiijnc  dc  la  Sicile  and  Architecture  wodente 
de  la  Sieilc,  but  especially  his  Architecture  Poli/chrotue 
chez  lee  Grees.  showing  the  connection,  with  the  Greeks, 
between  painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture. 

Hit'zig  (Ferdinand),  b.  June  23,  1S07,  at  Haningen, 
Baden:  studied  after  1824  at  the  universities  of  Heidel- 
berg, Halle,  and  Gtittingen,  and  was  in  1833  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Zurich,  whence  in  1861  he  re- 
moved to  that  of  Heidelberg.  In  Halle  he  heard  Gesenins, 
and  from  that  lime  he  concentrated  his  studies  principally 
on  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament :  and  by  his  freedom 
from  dogmatic  prejudices,  by  his  comprehensive  learning 
and  aeuteness,  he  contributed  much  to  the  true  understand- 
ing especially  of  the  Prophets  and  Psalms,  on  which  he 
published  large  exegetieal  works.  He  also  wrote  Die 
Erjinduiuj  dcs  Alphabets  (1840),  Urgeschiehte  uud  Miftholo- 
ffie  der  Philistiier  (1845),  etc.,  and  Oeschichte  des  Volkes 
Israel,     1).  in  lS7o. 

Hivaoa,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to 
the  Marquesas.  It  is  the  most  fertile  and  most  densely 
peopled  of  the  whole  group,  but  its  inhabitants,  numbering 
about  6500,  are  described  as  the  wildest  aufl  most  inacces- 
sible to  European  civilization  of  all  the  Polynesian  tribes. 
All  efforts  of  missionaries.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  have 
so  far  been  in  vain. 

Hi'vites  [Heb.  Chirri,  "midlanders"  or  "villagers"], 

.a  Canaanitish  race  conquered  by  the  Hebrews.     A  part  of 

them,  the  Gibeonites  and  their  neighbors,  became  Jewish 

proselytes,  but  the  great  mass  of  them,  living  in  the  region 

of   Tyre,  seem  to  have    been  unconqucrcd  ;    but  Solomon 

made  them  tributaries,  and  even  menial  subjects.     They 

were  a  peaceful  commercial  race,  of  whom  little  is  known. 

Hiwas'see,  tp.  of  Clay  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  418. 

Hix'toii,  post-tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  899. 

Iload'Icy  (Benjamin),  b.  at  AVesterham,  Kent,  Nov. 

14,  1676;  was  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which 

he  became  a  fellow  in  1697  ;  took  holy  orders  1700  ;  became 

rector  of  St.  Peter-le-poor  1702  :  rector  of  Streatham  1710  ; 

was  distinguished  by  his  advocacy  of  Low  Church  views 

in  a  famous  controversy  ("  the  convocation  controversy") 


with  Atterbury  and  others,  Burnet  and  Wake  being  on 
Hoadlcy's  side.  In  1715  he  was  miide  bishop  of  Baugor, 
and  in  1717  a  sermon  preached  before  the  king  on  the  words, 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  led  to  the  famous  Ban- 
gorian  controversy,  in  which  he  was  assailed  by  the  non- 
jurors and  the  High  Church  party,  headed  by  William  Law, 
Archdeacon  Warren,  and  Canon  Snape.  This  controversy 
led  to  the  prorogation  of  the  convocations  and  the  almost 
complete  extinction  of  their  powers.  In  1721  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Hereford,  to  Salisbury  1723,  and  to  Win- 
chester 1734.  D.  at  Chelsea  Apr.  17,  1761.  Among  his 
works  are — Letters  on  Miracles  (1702),  Jieasonablenesa  of 
Con/or uiilij  (1703),  Brief  Defence  of  Episcopal  Ordination 
(1707),  a'  Preservation  ui/ninst  the  Principles  of  Non-jurors 
(1716),  Aalure  and  End  nf  the  Lord's  Supper  (1735).— His 
two  sons,  Benjamin  and  John,  also  distinguished  them- 
selves. The  former  was  b.  in  London  Feb.  10,  1706;  stud- 
ied at  Cambridge;  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  mcdicino 
in  1729  ;  settled  in  London  ;  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  royal  household  in  1746;  and  d,  at  Chelsea  Aug.  10, 
1757.  Ho  wrote  in  1747  the  comedy  The  Suspicious  //ii«- 
tniK;,  assisted  Hogarth  in  his -4m(((,i/«i»  «/ ficniit^,  and  pub- 
lished in  1756  Observations  on  a  Series  of  Electrical  Exper- 
iments.— The  younger  brother,  John,  was  b.  in  London  Oct. 
8,  1711;  studied  first  law,  and  then  theology;  took  orders, 
and  became  chaplain  to  the  prince  of  Wales;  d.  Mar.  17, 
1776.  Ho  wrote  several  comedies — The  Contrast  (1731) 
and  Lore's  llereuge  (1737) — several  oratorios  and  pastor- 
ales, and  edited  his  father's  works. 

Iloaglin,  tp.  of  Van  Wert  co.,  0.     Pop.  622. 
Hoaiig-Hai>     See  Yellow  Sea, 

Hoang-Ho  ("yellow  river"),  one  of  the  principal 
rivers  of  China,  rises  in  Thibet,  flows  first  in  a  north-east- 
ern direction  into  Jlongolia,  then  in  a  southern  and  south- 
eastern direction  through  China  proper,  and  enters  into 
the  Yellow  Sea  in  l.at.  34°  N.  Its  course  is  winding  and 
tortuous;  its  current  rapid  and  turbulent,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  lowland  it  becomes  almost  unmanageable,  and 
is  scarcely  navigable.  The  immense  amount  of  yellow  clay 
which  it  carries  along  with  it,  and  from  which  it  has  re- 
ceived its  name,  is  deposited  partly  at  its  mouth,  partly 
.along  its  bed.  Thus,  not  only  the  level  of  its  w:iters,  but 
even  the  level  of  its  bed,  is  higher  than  the  surrounding 
land,  which  must  be  protected  against  its  inundations  by 
immense  levees.  It  costs  the  Chinese  government  yearly 
87,000,000  to  keep  these  levees  in  good  repair,  and  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  canals  has  been  devised  and  constructed 
in  order  to  lead  parts  of  its  waters  into  other  river-beds, 
and  prevent  the  devastations  with  which  it  threatens  one 
of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  empire.  Its  principal 
afiluentis  Hoei-Ho ;  among  the  large  cities  along  its  shores 
are  Lan-Choo  and  Kai-Fung.  In  1853  the  Hoang-IIo  broke 
from  its  old  course,  and  began  pouring  its  waters  into  the 
Yellow  Sea  by  a  mouth  some  hundreds  of  miles  N.  of  its 
former  one. 

Hoar  (Ebenezer  Kockwood),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Concord, 
Mass.,  Feb.  21,  1S16,  a  son  of  Samuel  Hoar  (177S-1856), 
He  graduated  .at  Harvard  in  1835,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1840  ;  was  1849-55  a  judge  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas  ;  a  judge  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  1859-69  ;  U.  S. 
attorney-general  1869-70  ;  joint  high  commissioner  on  the 
Washington  treaty  of  1871 ;  member  of  Congress  from  Mas- 
sacliusetts  1873-75. 

Hoar  (George  Friscie),  a  son  of  Hon.  Samuel  Hoar,  b. 
at  Concord,  Mass.,  Aug.  29,  1820;  graduated  at  ILarvard 
in  1S40;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S19,  and  settled  at 
Worcester,  Mass.  He  was  elected  to  the  41st  Congress,  and 
re-elected  to  the  42d,  43d,  and  44th.  In  1877  was  elected 
to  the  U.  S.  Senate  from  Massachusetts. 

Hoar  (Samuel),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Lincoln,  Mass.,  May  18, 
1778  ;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1802  ;  was  a  teacher  in  Vir- 
ginia two  years;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1805,  and  at- 
Tained  great  eminence  as  a  lawyer;  was  in  1820  a  member 
of  the  State  constitutional  convention;  a  State  senator 
1825  and  1833;  a  State  councillor  1845-46;  and  a  member 
of  Congress  1835-37.  In  1844  he  was  sent  by  the  legisUa- 
ture  of  Massachusetts  to  South  Carolina  to  test  the  con- 
stitutionality of  certain  acts  authorizing  the  imprisonment 
of  free  negroes  from  outside  the  State,  and  on  Dee.  5  of 
that  year  he  was  forcibly  expelled  from  Charleston,  the 
Statelegislature  on  the  same  d.ay  authorizing  the  governor 
to  expel  him.  D.  at  Concord,  Mass.,  Nov.  2,1856.  He 
was  an  ;ictive  member  of  many  charitable  and  religious 
organizations. 

Hoare  (Sir  Richard  Colt),  b.  at  Stourhead,  England, 
Dee.  9,  1758:  d.  May  19,  1838.  He  inherited  a  large  for- 
tune from  his  father,  and  made  extensive  scientific  travels 
on  the  Continent  and  in  his  native  country,  of  which  ho 
published  richly  illustrated  accounts:    A  Classical   Tour 
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tJirouf/k   Italy  and  Sicily  (18IS)   and  Ancient  Hilton/  of 
South   Wiiinhirc  (8  vols,  folio,  lSlO-19  and  1822-52,  edited 

by  Ibc  aid  of  other  antiquarians). 

Hoarc  (William),  b.  near  Ipswich  in  1707:  d.  at  Bath 
in  171)2.  lie  was  the  first  Kuglish  painter  wlin  wont  to 
Koine  to  fmij-b  his  education,  and  he  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal members  of  the  Iloyal  Academy.  The  best  known  of 
bis  paintings  arc  hi.s  portraits  of  Pitt,  Grcnville,  hord 
Chesterfield,  etc. — His  son,  Pkinck,  was  b.  atllathin  1704, 
and  d.  at  Brighton  in  IS34.  After  studying  at  the  lloyal 
Academy  and  in  Rome,  be  succeeded  Boswell  in  I7Utl  as 
foreign  secretary  to  the  Academy,  and  was  a  very  prolific 
dramatic  writer,  especially  in  the  department  of  comic  opera. 

Ho'atzin,  the  O/jinthocnmns  cristutus,  a  South  Ameri- 
can bird  resembling  somewhat  the  peacock  in  appe:irance. 
It  exhibits  a  number  of  peculiarities  in  structure,  and  is 
the  type  of  a  group  of  Gallinaceous  birds  of  equal  value 
with  the  Aleeteromorpha;  (Phusianidie),  Ptoroclomorpha;, 
and  Turniciniorpha^  It  has  a  large  crop  and  a  small  giz- 
zard, is  gregarious,  and  frequents  marshes,  where  it  feeds 
upon  the  leaves  of  vl;-Mm  urboresccns.  Its  flesh  has  aa  in- 
tolerably rank  taste. 

Uo'bart,  (p.  and  post-v.  of  Lake  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Pitts- 
burg l'"ort  Wavne  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  33  miles  S.  E.  of 
Chicago.     Pop".  1037. 

Hobart,  post-v.  of  Stamford  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Delaware  lliver,  4  miles  below  Stamford  ;  has  a  na- 
tional bank. 

Ilobart  (ITARRisoy  C),  b,  at  Ashburnham,  Mass.; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1S42;  removed  to  Wis- 
consin in  isjfi,  and  settled  at  Sheboygan;  was  a  member 
of  the  Territorial  legislature  and  of  the  first  State  senate; 
Speaker  of  the  assembly  iSjO;  accompanied  the  4th  Wis- 
consin Vols,  to  the  scut  of  war  as  cajitain  ;  subsequently 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  of  his  regiment; 
was  captured  and  confined  in  Libby  Prison,  Piiehmond, 
and  one  of  the  party  who  escaped  by  means  of  the  famous 
tunnel  in  ISfil.  In  18G5  ho  was  Democratic  nominee  for 
governor  of  Wisconsin.  G.  C.  Simmoxs. 

Ilobart  (John  IIe^xuy),  S.  T.  D.,  an  American  bishop, 
b.  in  Pbiiad'-lphia  Sept.  14,  1770;  graduated  with  honors 
at  Princeton  in  1793;  was  tutor  there  17'Jl)-t)S;  ordained 
deacon  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  iu  1 71'-^,  a  priest 
in  1801;  became  assistant  bishop  of  >.'ew  York  in  ISll, 
and  bishop  in  1810.  In  1799  ho  was  made  rectur  of  Christ 
cluircb,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  in  ISOO,  for  a  short  time 
rector  of  St.  George's,  Ilompi^tcad,  L.  I.,  and  in  the  same 
year  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  church.  New  York,  of 
which  in  1H12  he  became  assistant  rector,  and  in  ISIG  rec- 
tor. In  1S21  he  became  professor  of  ])astoraI  theology  and 
pulpit  eloquence  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  Among 
his  writings  are  Companion  /or  the  Altar  (1804),  Apolor/i/ 
for  ApoHtodt:  Ordrr  (1807),  2  vols,  of  sermons  (1S24).  (Sco 
^fclll4,ir  by  William  Bf.uiuan,  I).  D..  published  with  his 
poslhumous  works  (3  vols.,  1S33);  The  Kurly  Yrarn  of 
//{"hop  Iluhart  ( IS34)  and  The  I^ro/'cgsioHal  Vcars  of  liisfiop 
ffobnrt,  by  J.  McViCKAR  (1830).  D.  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  10,  1830. 

Ilobart  (.Tons  Sloss),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  in 
I73h;  grmluateci  at  Vale  in  1707;  was  in  the  New  York 
Congress,  and  in  1 70(1  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  eom- 
niittec  to  prepare  a  State  constitution;  became  iu  1777  a 
justice  of  tbu  district  court  of  New  York,  and  afterwards 
was  on  the  bench  of  the  State  supremo  court;  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor in  1798;  resigned  in  the  same  year,  and  became  jus- 
tice of  the  U.  S.  district  court  for  New  York.  D.  Fob.  4, 
18110. 

Ilobart  Town,  or  Ilobartoii,  capital  of  Van  Dio- 
men's  Land,  on  the  navigable  Derwent,  which  at  its  en- 
trance into  Storm  Bay  forms  an  excellent  harbor,  safe  and  | 
accessible  to  the  largest  vessels.  Ilobart  Town  was  founded 
in  1801.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at  (lie  foot  of  Welling- 
ton Mountain,  and  well  built  with  straight  an<l  broad 
."trects  and  many  handsome  buildings,  anuuig  which  there 
a-o  several  Episcopalian,  Rotnan  (.'atholie,  and  Presby- 
f.'rian  churches  and  a  .lowi.-h  synagogue,  and  fine  gov- 
ernment bouse,  4  banks,  '.i  public  libraries.  lias  good 
puldic  pcboolu.  gas  and  water  works,  etc.  It  is  connected 
with  Meihourne  by  steamers,  and  carries  on  quite  a  lively 
trade.  It  lias  an  Anglican  and  a  Roman  Catholio  bishop. 
iN.p.  19,119:;. 

IIob'bcma,orIIobbima  fMiNor.nnorT),  a  celebrated 
Dutch  lau'lseape-painter.  Of  his  personnl  life  nothing  is 
known,  hut  the  cireuniPlnnee  that  the  figuri'S  in  bis  land- 
scnpexare  pointed  by  Rerghem.  Van  drr  Velde.  Lingelbnch, 
an<l  [.  van  Loo  nbows  that  ho  lived  in  the  hitter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  by  some  be  is  beliovcd  to 
have  been  a  disciple  of  Ruysdael.     He  painted  mostly  for- 


ests and  ruins,  and  his  pictures  are  found  in  all  the  large 

galleries. 

Hobbes  (Thomas),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  think- 
ers of  the  period  of  English  emancipation  from  scholasti- 
cism, b.  Apr.  b,  1588,  at  Malmesbury,  iu  Wiltshire.  His 
father  was  a  country  clergyman.  After  a  thorough  prepa- 
ration, bo  was  sent  to  Oxford  before  his  sixteenth  year,  and 
there  studied  Aristotle  and  scholastic  philosophy  for  live 
years,  acquiring  certain  nominalistic  principles  which 
marked  all  Ids  subsequent  thinking,  although  he  early 
assumed  a  hostile  attitude  towards  scholasticism.  He 
became  tutor  to  the  future  carl  of  Devonshire,  and  in  ItJlU 
travelled  with  his  charge  through  France,  Italy,  and  Savoy. 
On  his  return,  and  on  subsequent  visits  to  the  Continent, 
he  met  the  foremost  thinkers  of  the  time,  and  became  more 
or  less  intimate  with  Lord  Bacon,  Ren  Jonson.  Lttrd  Ed- 
ward Herbert  of  Chcrbury,  Descartes,  Gassendi,  Galileo; 
later  in  lifo  with  Selden,  Cowley,  and  Dr.  Harvey.  In 
1028  he  translated  and  published  Thucydides,  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  showing  bis  countrymen  a  warning  ex- 
ample of  the  "fatal  consequences  of  intestine  troubles." 
Just  at  this  time  the  foundations  of  civil  order  were  shaken 
by  the  struggle  between  tlie  House  of  Stuart  and  the  sup- 
porters of  individual  liberty  and  the  rights  of  conscience. 
Of  an  unusually  timid  dis])Osition  (congenital,  arising 
from  premature  birth  at  the  fright  oecasi<med  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Spanish  Armada),  Hol>bcs  felt  ver^'  keenly 
the  lack  of  security  which  the  state  should  afi"ord,  and  this 
subject  (the  state)  occupied  his  chief  thouglits  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Retiring  to  Paris  with  the  royalists  in  1G40, 
ho  j)ublished  a  small  edition  of  his  Elcmvuta  J'hiloHophica 
lie  Cive  in  1G42,  the  work  being  reprinted,  much  enlarged, 
iulG47at  Amsterdam  by  the  famous  Elzevirs.  In  1617 
ho  became  mathematical  instructor  lo  Charles,  prince  of 
Wales,  a  relation  which  was  broken  in  alarm  ujion  the 
publication  of  his  views  on  political,  moral,  and  theological 
subjects  in  the  treatises  (1)  Treatise  on  Ilitmait  Mature 
in  1G50,  (2)  De  Corpore  Politico  (London,  IGJO),  and  (3) 
his  collected  views  in  the  Leviathan,  or  the  Mattery  Poicer, 
and  Form  of  a  Cominonweallh,  Fcrlcniastical  and  Civil,  in 
1G.J1.  IIo  escaped  persecution  by  lleeing  secretly  from 
Paris  and  taking  refuge  in  England,  where  Cromwell's  ab- 
solute power  in  1GJ3  furnished  a  government  much  in  ac- 
cordance with  Hobbes'  doctrines.  Ho  published  a  remark- 
able Letter  upon  Lilirrlif  and  NeecHsitii'ux  lGJ4.and  the  first 
and  second  divisions  of  his  great  work,  Philo.iophical  Pitdi- 
vieuls,  in  l(iOj-iJ8;  tho  first  division  treating  of  Body,  the 
second  division  of  Unman  Nature,  the  tliird  of  the  State. 
His  Leviathan  and  JJe  CtVc  were  censured  in  Parliament  iu 
KiOG,  and  very  many  works  were  written  to  refute  them, 
the  most  able  of  these  being  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System. 
After  the  Restoration,  Hobbes  received  a  pension  of  41100 
from  Charles  II.,  his  former  pupil.  In  1G7j  be  published 
a  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  He  wrote  his 
autobiography  in  Latin  verse,  and  his  Behemoth,  a  dialogue 
on  tho  civil  wars  between  1040  and  lOGO.  was  finished  iu 
the  year  of  his  death,  wirKrh  occurred  in  Dec,  1C79,  at  the 
seat  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  bis  constant  friend  and 
supporter. 

The  literary  stylo  of  Hobbes  is  pronounced  admirable, 
being  always  clear  and  never  tedious.  His  system  of  phi- 
losophy was  a  nuiterialislic  scafl'olding  built  tor  the  jturposo 
of  supporting  and  complementing  bis  jdiilosopliy  of  tho 
state,  which  is  his  only  valuable  contribution  to  human 
thought,  besides  certain  negative  or  skeptical  principles 
afterwards  elaborated  by  Locke  and  Hume.  He  held  sen- 
sation to  bo  the  basis  of  all  knowleilge;  matter  to  bo  tho 
only  reality;  philosophy  to  be  the  knowledge  of  etVects  in 
their  causes  and  of  causes  iu  Ibeir  cITeels ;  scientific  methoil, 
c<in8cquently,  to  bo  twofidd  (a)  inductive  or  analytical,  and 
(/>)  deductive  or  synthetical.  In  his  Prima  PhiloMophia 
he  defines  (he  ideas  of  space,  time,  thing,  cause,  etc.  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  Sehoolmeu.  Rut  the  subject 
of  philosophy  is  the  two  kinds  of  bodies,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, tlio  latter  including  human  orgnni/.ations,  of  which 
tho  state  is  the  highest  cxam]>le.  He  held  mind  to  bo 
materiiil;  thought  to  be  a  ^iroeess  of  adding  and  sublniet- 
ing  represenlat  ions  produced  Iiy  ]diysieiil  impressions ; 
language  to  be  flic  most  essential  instrumentality  to  human 
life,  rendering  jiossiblo  the  existence  of  civil  society  and 
tho  state  and  the  development  of  science  and  reason  it>eir; 
ideas  of  good  and  evil  to  have  their  ori;;in  in  the  sensations 
of  pleasure  and  pain  ;  the  human  will  to  be  under  theeon- 
trol  of  eircnmstanees  and  necessity.  Tho  state  of  nature 
is  not  tho  ideal  state  of  man.  but  a  state  of  war  on  tho 
])art  of  each  aguinst  nil — hrlhim  miiiunm  in  omnrn — and  its 
result  a  ciptiditiiiu  of  complete  misery.  Self-interest  im- 
pels man  lo  combine  willi  his  fellows  and  institute  govern- 
ment, a  "leviathan  jiower"  which  adjusts  ami  subordinates 
individual  selllshness  and  produces  the  ninximum  of  hn))- 
pincss.     Outside  thu  stale  arc  found  constant  war,  fear, 
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poverty,  filth,  ignorance,  and  wretchedness ;  within  the 
state  dwell  peace,  security,  riches,  science,  and  happiness. 
Coercion  is  essential,  and  absolute  monarchy  is  the  most 
perfect  form  of  government.  Individual  conviction  should 
not  be  considered.  The  state  is  the  Grand  Man  which 
makes  possible  the  rational  development  of  the  individual 
man,  like  a  mortal  god  subduing  his  caprice  and  passion, 
and  compelling  obedience  to  law.  developing  the  ideas  of 
justice,  virtue,  and  religion,  creating  properly  and  own- 
ership, nurture  and  education.  Hobbes  was  so  much  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  authority  of  the  state 
that  he  could  not  appreciiite  the  necessity  of  mediation  by 
which  the  individual  will  shall  be  adjusted  and  reconciled 
to  the  universal  will  (of  the  state)  through  the  principle 
<if  popular  representation.  Complete  Works,  ed.  by  Moles- 
worth,  IG  vols.  (0  vols.  Lat.,  11  vols.  Eng.).  London,  1S39- 
.)  I  Wm.  T.  Harris. 

Ilobbs,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  378. 

Hob'by,  name  given  in  Great  Britain  to  certain  small 
falcons,  especially  to  the  fli/potrionhis  siilihiitco,  a  bird 
about  one  loot  inlength  and  of  very  elegant  shape.  It  was 
once  much  employed  in  hawking. 

Ilob'house  (John  Cam),  Lord  Broughtos,  h.  June  27. 
17S();  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1808;  entered  the  cab- 
inet of  Earl  Grey  as  secretary  of  war  in  IS.'il ;  was  made 
secretary  of  state  for  Ireland  in  ISo",  and  president  of  the 
board  of  control  from  183  J  to  1841  and  from  1S4I>  to  1852; 
was  created  a  baron  in  1851,  and  d.  June  3,  1809.  His 
Jouni't/  thrtmt/li  Albania  and  other  Provinces  of  Turkey 
with  Lord/ti/ron  (1812),  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto 
of  Childc  Harold  (1S18),  and  Itali/  (1869),  attracted  much 
attention. 

Ho'bokcn,  city  of  Hudson  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Hudson  Kiver,  directly  opposite  New  York  City,  and 
N.  of  and  adjoining  Jersey  City:  incorporated  in  1866. 
Four  lines  of  Euro])ean  steamers  start  from  this  point,  and 
the  Morris  and  Essex  and  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and 
Western  H.  Ixs.  have  their  eastern  termini  here,  and  con- 
nect the  city  with  all  the  great  railroad  systems  .S.  and  W. 
of  New  York  City.  Various  lines  of  street-ears  also  con- 
nect it  with  Jersey  City  .and  the  villages  in  the  nortliern 
part  of  the  county.  Its  trade  in  coal  is  e.ttensive,  it  being 
one  of  the  principal  depots  from  which  Now  Y'ork  City  and 
its  shipping  are  supplied.  It  has  3  good  public  schools, 
several  academies,  12  churches,  3  weekly  newspapers,  the 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  2  savings  and  1  national  bank,  several 
foundries,  and  a  large  lead-pencil  factory.  Prominent 
among  its  academics  is  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
which  has  very  extensive,  expensive,  and  complete  appa- 
ratus and  arrangements  for  teaching  the  natural  sciences 
and  their  applications  to  the  arts  and  industries.  The 
Franklin  Lyceum  Association  has  a  library  of  over  2000 
volumes.  Its  principal  industries  are  connected  with  the 
European  steamers  and  the  coal-docks.     Pop.  20,297. 

DoNAi.n  Mann,  En.  "Hldso.n  County  Democrat." 

Ilob'soii's  Choice.  It  is  related  in  the  Spectator 
(609)  that  Tobias  llobson,  university  carrier  at  Cambridge 
and  the  subject  of  two  poems  by  Milton,  was  the  first  per- 
son in  England  who  kept  a  hackney-stable.  He  always 
politely  asked  his  customers  to  take  their  choice  of  his 
forty  horses,  but  no  matter  which  horse  was  chosen.  Hob- 
son  always  managed  to  put  off  the  traveller  with  the  horse 
which  stood  nearest  the  door.  Hence  "  Hobson's  choice" 
signifies  .a  nominal  choice  with  no  real  alternative. 

Hoclie  (Lazare),  b.  June  26,  1768,  at  Montreuil,  the 
son  of  a  poor  workman,  who  could  give  him  no  education. 
In  1781  he  enlisted  in  the  army  ;  in  1791  he  fought  as  ser- 
geant in  tile  regiment  of  tiardes  Fraufaises  with  the  rab- 
ble before  the  door  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  in  1792  he  became 
lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  Rouergue;  and  in  1793  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  siege  of  Thionville  and  in  the 
battle  of  Neerwindcn.  Having  been  imprisoned  on  some 
suspicion,  lie  sent  a  plan  of  a  campaign  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  and  he  was  immediately  liberated,  made 
a  brigadier-general,  and  sent  to  serve  in  the  army  of  Hou- 
chard.  He  soon  received  an  independent  command,  and  in 
1793  he  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Weissenburg.  and  com- 
pelled them  to  withdraw  from  Alsace.  In  1796  he  foiled 
the  invasion  of  the  royalists  and  the  English,  attem]ited 
from  the  |ieninsula  of  Quiberon.  In  1796  he  pacified  the 
Vendee,  while  his  expedition  to  Ireland  failed,  as  stormy 
weather  scattered  his  ships.  In  Apr.,  1797,  he  again  com- 
manded against  the  .\ustrians,  and  defeated  them  in  three 
battles:  he  was  at  Wetzlar  when  the  armistice  of  Lisbon 
ended  the  war.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was  suddenly 
taken  ill,  and  d.  Sept.  IS,  twenty-nine  years  old;  a  post- 
mortem exaniiiKition  showed  that  he  had  been  poisoned. 

Hocheia'^a,  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  includes  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island  of   Montreal  in  the  river  St. 


Lawrence.  It  territorially  includes  the  city  of  Montreal, 
which,  however,  does  not  belong  to  it.  Cap.  Uoebelaga. 
Pop.  26,IU0. 

Uochclaga,  the  county-seat  of  Ilochelaga  co..  Quo- 
bee,  Canada,  is  a  beautiful  suburb  of  Montreal,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  street  railway.  Its  convent  of  the 
Holy  Name  is  the  largest  nunnery  in  the  province.  Pop. 
of  sub-district,  1061. 

Hoch'heim,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Hesse- 
Nassau,  is  situated  on  the  Main,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
excellent  wine.     Pop.  2636. 

Hoch'kirch,  v.  of  Saxony,  7  miles  S.  E.  of  Bautzen. 
Here  Frederick  the  Great  was  completely  defeated  by  the 
Austrians  under  Daun,  Oct.  11,  1768. 

Iluchst,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Hesse- 
Nassau,  at  the  influx  of  the  Nidda  into  the  i\Iain.  is  noted 
for  the  battles  fought  here— June  20,  1022.  in  which  Tilly 
defeated  Duke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  and  Oct.  11.  1796, 
in  which  the  Austrians  defeated  the  French  under  Jourdan. 
Pop.  3013. 

Hoch'stiidt,  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube,  is  fa- 
mous for  the  battle  fought  here  Aug.  13.  1704,  in  which  the 
Austrians  and  English  under  Prince  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough utterly  defeated  the  French  and  Bavarians.  The 
battle  is  by  the  English  named  after  Blenheim  (or  Blind- 
hcini).  a  snuall  village  near  Hochstiidt,  at  which  one  of  the 
most  decisive  episodes  of  the  battle  took  place. 

Ilock,  a  popular  name  in  Great  Britain  for  all  Rhenish 
wines.  It  originally  designated  the  wines  of  Hochheim, 
in  the  Main  \"alley.  Of  the  Hochheim  vineyards,  the  small 
Dechanerei  and  Stein  plantations,  the  property  of  the  Ger- 
man emperor,  have  the  best  reputation.  Still  and  spark- 
ling hocks  are  ]>roduced.  (See  Rhenish  Wixe.s.) 

Ilock'iiig,  or  Hoekhoekiiig,  a  river  of  Ohio,  rises  in 
Fairfield  CO.,  flows  S.  E.  through  Hocking  co.,  and  joins 
the  Ohio  in  .Athens  eo.,  after  a  course  of  80  miles.  For 
nearly  70  miles  it  is  navigable  for  boats;  the  Hocking  Ca- 
nal connects  with  the  Ohio  Canal. 

Hocking;  county  of  S.  E.  Central  Ohio.  Area,  .about 
390  square  miles.  It  is  hilly  and  fertile,  and  has  mines  of 
coal  and  iron.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  arc  sta])lo 
products.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Hocking  \^alley  R.  R. 
and  the  Hocking  River  and  Canal.  Cap.  Logan.    P.  17,926. 

Hocking,  tp.  of  Fairfield  co.,  0.     Pop.  2005. 

Hock  Tide,  or  Hoke  Days,  the  Monday  and  Tues- 
day occurring  two  weeks  after  Easter,  a  former  Engli.-h 
festival  in  memory  of  Ethelred's  great  victory  over  the 
Danes  in  1002.  Tolls  were  taken  at  the  town-gates  and 
money  was  collected  throughout  the  parish  for  the  priest. 
Traces  of  the  old  customs  existed  in  some  places  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Hodcida',  or  El  Hudaidah,  seaport  of  Arabia,  on 
the  Red  Sea.  in  lat.  14°  40'  N.,  about  2  miles  N.  W.  of 
Mocha,  is  of  some  importance  for  the  transfer  of  pilgrims 
from  India  and  for  the  exportation  of  coffee. 

Hodg'don,  post-tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.,  on  the  New 
Brunswick  line.  6  miles  S.  of  Houlton.  It  has  3  churches, 
and  manufactures  of  furniture  and  lumber.     Pop.  989. 

Hodge  (.Akihibald  Alexander),  D.  D.,  son  of  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge,  noticed  below,  was  b.  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 
July  IS,  1S23;  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in 
1841:  was  tutor  IS44-46;  graduated  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1847  ;  went  the  same  year  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Allahabad,  India;  returned  in  1860  on  account 
of  the  impaired  health  of  his  wife  ;  was  settled  as  a  jiastor 
in  Lower  West  Nottingham,  Md.,  1861-56;  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  1866-61;  and  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  lsOI-62.  In 
1804  he  was  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  to  the  chair  of  didactic,  historical,  and 
polemic  theology  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Allen-heuy,  Pa.  In  connection  with  the  professorship,  ho 
became  in  1866  pastor  of  the  North  Presbyterian  church 
of  the  same  city.  In  1862  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He  has  published  Out- 
lines of  Theoloqii  (1860),  The  Atonement  (1867),  Comment- 
ar;i  on  the  Confession  of  Faith  (1869).  He  wrote  for  this 
work  the  admirable  article  on  Calvinism. 

R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Hodge  (Charles).  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  of  Scotch-Irish  de- 
scent, was  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  28,  1797.  His 
father.  Dr.  Hugh  Hodge,  a  physician  of  large  practice  and 
great  promise,  d.  early.  In  1812  he  entered  the  sophomore 
class  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  graduated  with  the 
highest  honors  in  1816.  From  1816  to  1819  he  was  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  in  the  same 
class  with  Bishops  Mcllvaine  and  Johns.  In  1820  he  ac- 
cepted tho  appointment  of  assistant  teacher  of  the  original 
languages  of  Scripture  in  the  seminary,  and  in  1822  was 
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elected  by  the  Gencrnl  Assembly  professor  of  Oriental  and 

biblical  liteniturc.  In  1S2S  ho  returned  to  liis  chair,  after 
an  absence  of  some  three  years  spent  in  study  at  tlie  uni- 
versities of  Paris.  Halle,  and  IJeriin.  In  ISIO  he  was 
triinsfcrrcd  to  the  chair  of  exegetical  and  didactic  theology, 
to  which,  in  lS/i2,  polemic  theology  was  added,  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Alexander,  the  incumbent  of  th:it  professorship,  hav- 
ing il.  in  isji.  He  wa-?  mork-rator  of  the  (Jeneral  Assem- 
bly (Old  .School)  at  Philadelphia  in  18i(l,  and  in  ISoS  one 
of  a  eoinmittee  to  revise  the  linoh  of  Discipline.  The  cel- 
ebration at  Princeton,  A])r.  2(,  1872,  of  the  semi-centennial 
anniversary  of  his  professorship  was  a  memorable  occasion, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  American  history.  The  patriarch 
of  our  theological  ]»rofcssors,  he  is  still  (IS75)  in  active 
service.  Ilis  contril)utions  to  sacred  literature  have  been 
of  the  most  scholarly  and  solid  character.  In  ls2o  he 
founded  the  liihlivu).  Hepvvtory,  the  scope  of  which  was 
enlarged  and  Princcfon  Jtevicw  added  to  its  title  in  1829. 
In  1S72  it  was  united  with  the  Prabi/tisrian  Qimrtcrlij  and 
Amn-icau  Throfo'/irftl  /fci-fVic,  the  organ  of  the  New  School 
branch.  Till  then,  for  nearly  forty  years,  ho  had  been  not 
only  editor-in-chief  of  the  Prinreton  lUvietc,  but  also  chief 
contributor,  more  than  one-fifth  of  all  that  was  written  for 
it  coming  from  his  pen.  lie  has  also  published  A  V<>m~ 
mciitnn/  <*n  the  IC/tintic  (o  the  Romans  (ISliS;  abriilged 
ISIlfi;  rewritten  and  enlarged  186G),  CoiiHtitutioiinl  I/istori/ 
of  the  Prrnhifterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  (2  vols.,  1840-41), 
The  Way  of  Life  (1842),  commentary  on  £>)//c.'</ffn«  (1S:)6), 
Fii-Ht  Corinthians  (1S57),  Second  Corinthians  {I860),  What 
is  Dnricinisnif  (1874).  But  the  great  work  of  his  life  is 
Systematic  Theoloffy  (3  vols.,  1871-72).  which  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  ablest  expositions  of  Calvinism  ever  made.  {See 
Index  Voiunie  of  the  liif/.  licp.  and  Princ.  Per.  from  1S25  to 
1S6H  ( 1871 )  and  Semi- Centennial  Cnuimcinovatinn  of  the  Pro- 
fcxsorship  of  Charles  Hodf/e,  I).  />..  LL.D.,  Sept.  24,  1S72 
(1872).)     D".  June  19,  1878.  H.  1).  Hitchcock. 

Hodge  (High  Lenox),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Philadel- 
phia June  27.  1796,  brother  of  Prof.  Charles  Hodge  and 
son  of  Dr.  Hugh  Hodge,  an  eminent  practitioner;  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  with  honors  1814;  took  the  medical  de- 
gree in  1817  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  professor 
of  obstetrics  in  that  institution  1885-63,  when  ho  became 
emeritus  ]>rofessor.  Author  of  a  System  of  Ohntetrics  and 
a  work  on  Dise<iscs  Peculiar  to  Women,  both  standard 
treatises  of  the  first  authority;  wrote  much  and  ably  for 
the  ])rofessional  journals,  and  had  a  wide  fame  as  a  prac- 
titioner and  instructor.     D.  at  Philadelphia  Feb.  23,  1873. 

Ilodse  (H.  Lknox),  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  b.  ,Iuly  30,  1S30,  in 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  studied  at  the  University  of  PennsyU 
vaiiiu.  and  received  the  degrees  of  13.  A.  1855,  M.  A.  18;>S, 
and  M.  D.  1858;  was  resident  physician  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hr)?pital  1S5S-GU.  In  1801  was  appointed  demon- 
strator of  surgery  and  chief  of  the  surgical  dispensary  of 
tho  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  187U  was  made 
demonstrator  of  anatomy.  During  tho  war  was  one  of  the 
surgeons  attached  to  the  U.  S.  Satterlee  Hospital,  belonged 
to  tho  Pennsylvania  reserve  corps  of  surgeons,  and  was 
pension  examining  surgeon  to  the  U.  S.  Siinitary  Commis- 
sion ;  was  ])rcscnt  with  the  army  in  MctClellan's  campaign 
before  Uichmond,in  the  (Jettysburg  campaign,  and  at  Fred- 
ericksburg in  Grant's  advance  on  Riehmond ;  has  been  at- 
tending surgeon  to  the  Chiliiren's  Hospital  since  1864,  and 
attending  surgeon  to  tho  Presbyterian  Hospitsil  siiic.o  its 
opening  in  1872.  He  has  written  and  published  a  number 
of  articles  in  medical  journals  in  connection  with  original 
investigations  on  the  subjects  of  metallic  sutures,  treatment 
of  fractures  of  the  (high  by  an  iuipioved  apparatus,  drain- 
age of  wounds  by  a  solid  metal  pn)l(c  instead  of  Chas- 
saignac's  soft-rubber  tube,  deformities  after  hip  tlisease, 
tracheotomy  in  cases  of  pseudo-membranous  croup,  ovari- 
ottimy,  and  a  new  form  of  trochar  for  the  evacuation  of 
ovarian  and  other  fluids,  excision  of  the  hip-joint,  etc. 

Ilod^e'inaiiy  county  of  tho  W.  of  Kansas,  in  tho  valley 
of  the  Arkansits.  Area,  DOO  square  miles.  It  is  well 
adaj'leil  lo  grazing. 

Ilotrgciivillc,  post-v.,  countv-seat  of  La  Ruo  co.,  Ky. 
Pop.  4III. 

Ilod'nes  (Jami-s).  b.  at  Queenborougli.  Kent,  Kngland. 
ISlii;  was  assistiint  engineer  of  the  railway  tunnels  and 
clifl'-works  near  Dover  1839-11;  \vas  employed  ujjon  tho 
construction  of  IiOwest<d"t  harbor  1 84-1-48;  constructing 
engineer  of  the  (Jrand  Trunk  Railway.  Canada,  1859  hc<j.; 
and  published  in  18G0  a  folio  account  of  tho  Victoria  Bridge 
at  .Mimtreal. 

Ilodffcs  (Wii,T,TAM).b.  in  London  about  1744;  painted 
landsrafn'S  and  theatrieiil  dreorations ;  accompanied,  in 
1772,  Cook  on  his  South  Sea  voyage,  and  furnished  tho 
illustrations  to  his  nceount;  went  in  17^1  to  Incliaon  tho 
invitntion  of  Warren  Hastings.  Published  in  1792  Travels 
111  India,  with  plates,  and  d.  Mar.  G,  1797. 


Hodg'kinson  (Eaton),  b.  at  Anderton,  Cheshire,  Feb. 
2C.  1789;  evinced  early  a  decided  talent  for  the  study  of 
mechanics;  made  a  series  of  experiments  concerning  the 
strength  of  iron  when  ai)plied  as  columns,  for  an  account 
of  which  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Society; 
made  the  calculations  entering  into  the  construction  of  (he 
Britannia  bridge,  which  were  rewarded  with  a  medal  at 
Paris  in  1855;  was  appointed  a  member  in  1847  of  tin- 
royal  commission  on  the  application  of  iron  in  railway 
buililings  ;  and  communicated  a  number  of  valuable  en- 
gineering papers  to  tiie  Transaetions  (jf  the  lirilish  Asso- 
ciation.    D.  at  Broughton,  near  Manchester,  June  18,  1801. 

IIod^'8on  MoHN  E.),b.  in  London  in  1811  ;  made  many 
studies  in  \'cniee  and  the  East;  and  was  in  1873  elected 
an  asso('iatc  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Of  his  pictures.  The 
Reorffanizatinu  of  the  Army  of  Morocco  and  The  Snalce- 
Charmcr  are  the  most  widely  known. 

Hodgson  (William  Bam.antvnk),  a  political  econo- 
mist, b.  at  Edinburgh  in  1815;  studied  at  the  university 
of  his  native  city  ;  was  principal  of  the  Liverpool  Institute 
from  1839  to  1817,  and  of  the  Chorlton  High  S(diool  in 
Manchester  from  1817  to  1851;  traveled  through  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzerland:  resided  from  1803  to 
1870  in  London,  where  ho  acted  as  examiner  in  ](olitical 
economy  at  the  University  of  London  ;  and  was  in  I87I 
appointed  professor  in  political  and  commercial  economy 
and  mercantile  law  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His 
principal  writings  are — Leetnre  on  Education  (1837),  Classi- 
val  Instruction  (185.3),  The  Conditions  of  Health  and  Wealth 
cdncatioually  considered  (1801)),  E.car/f/erated  Estimates  of 
Hc'tdinrf  and  Writinrj  as  Means  of  Education  (1867),  What 
is  Capital?  (1808),  True  Scope  of  Evononiie  >V/V)ic?  (1870), 
Coinpetition  (1870),  and  Titryot,  his  Life,  Times,  and  Opin- 
ions { 1870)' 

Ho'dograph  [65d9,  "path,"  and  ypd<i)eiv,  to  "write"  or 
"describe"].  If  from  any  fixed  point  lines  be  drawn  at 
every  instant  representing  in  magnitude  and  direction  the 
velocity  of  a  point  describing  any  path  in  any  manner, 
tlie  extremitioc  of  these  lines  t'ovm  a  curve  which  is  called 
the  hodoffrnph.  The  invention  of  this  construction  is  due 
to  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  numy 
remarkaljle  theorems  to  which  it  leads  is  tins:  77(e  hodo- 
f/raph  for  thcmotion  of  a  planet  or  comet  is  ahrays  a  circle, 
irhfttever  he  the  form  and  dimensio)is  of  the  orbit.  Since  the 
radius-vector  of  the  hodograph  represents  tho  velocity  at 
each  ini^tant,  it  is  evident  that  an  elementary  arc  represents 
the  acceleration,  and  thus  a  finite  arc  represents  the  whole 
acceleration  of  the  moving  point  during  the  corresponding 
time:  anil  it  is  evident  also  that  the  tangent  to  tho  hodo- 
graph is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  acceleration  of  the 
moving  point  in  tlic  corresponding  position  of  its  orbit. 
[Thomson  and  Tait.)  The  intensity  of  bent  and  light 
emanating  from  a  point,  or  from  a  uniformly  radiating 
spherical  surface,  diminishes  with  increasing  distance  ac- 
cording to  the  same  law  as  gravitation.  Hence  the  amount 
of  heat  and  liglit  which  a  planet  receives  from  the  sun  dur- 
ing any  interval  is  proportional  to  the  whole  acceleration 
during  that  interval — i.  c.  to  the  corresponding  arc  of  the 
hoilograpb.  From  this  it  is  easy  to  see,  for  cxdinitje.  that 
if  a  comet  move  in  a  parabola,  tho  amount  of  heat  it  re- 
ceives from  the  sun  in  any  interval  is  proportional  to  tho 
angle  through  which  its  direction  of  motion  turns  during 
that  interval.  There  is  a  corresponding  theorem  for  a 
]d:inet  moving  in  an  ellipse,  but  somewhat  more  compli- 
cated. (//-/./.) 

Ilodom'cter  [Or.  65d?,  a  "road,"  and  fieTpof,  "mea- 
sure"], a  more  correct  form  of  the  word  OnoMi:Ti:u  (which 
see). 

Hoo,  an  instrument  of  farm-husbandry  of  various  forms. 
Tile  best  known  is  a  plate  (d"  steel  attached  to  a  handle 
at  somewhat  less  than  a  right  angle,  and  used  for  cutting 
and  tlrawing  tho  earth.  The  bhutlle-hoo  is  drawn  and 
thrust  ba<d(ward  and  forward  lor  the  purpose  of  cutting  oil 
weeds.  Various  forms  of  h(n"sc-hoe  are  used  forealliva- 
ting  those  crops  which  arc  planted  in  rows  and  drills. 

Iloe  (RicMAHi)  Mau(II).  an  inventor,  b.  in  New  York 
Sept.  12.  1812.  tho  son  of  Robert  Hoe  (1784-1833).  an  in- 
genious Fnglish  mechanician  who  became  a  manufacturer 
of  printing-presses  in  New  York.  R.  M,  Iloe  becjime  after 
his  father's  death  a  partner  in  the  business,  (o  which  wna 
added  the  manufacture  of  saws,  in  which  Mr.  Hoe  intro- 
duceil  import  nut  im|iroV(>iin>nts.  In  18)1.  Mr.  Hoe.  with 
his  brothers,  Rtdtert  line  and  Prlt-r  Smith  Hoe,  assumed 
tln^  whole  business,  the  former  partners  retiring.  In  1810 
ho  brought  out  "  Hoe's  lightning  press,"  extensively  em- 
ployed for  newspaper-work.  It  lia^  been  since  much  im- 
proved.  He  has  also  made  many  h-ss  cclebratcil  inventions. 

lIot'MVr   (.loilANN    ClIUISTIA.V     I'IMtniNAM)).  b.  Apr.    21, 

181 1,  al  Duschnitz,  in  the  principality  of  Scb\varzburg-Ru- 
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dolstadt,  and  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Eudolstadt. 
In  1S:50  he  started,  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  on  a  rather 
adventurous  journey  :  went  from  Bremen  to  Lille,  where  he 
enlisted  in  tlie  foreign  legion  as  a  soldier,  and  from  Lille  to 
Marseilles,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Navarino,  the  station  of 
his  regiment:  returned  in  1^31  to  France  and^ taught  for- 
eign languages  at  the  Colleges  of  Lyons,  St.  Etienne,  and 
Roanne"  co-operated  with  Cousin  in  translating  Kant's 
Krilik  tier  reiiicii  Venitiii/t  in  1S34,  and  removed  to  Paris, 
where  he  hegan  to  study  natural  science  and  medicine, 
while  he  made  his  living  hy  writing  and  translating  for 
different  periodicals.  In  IS-IO  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor,  and  in  184S  he  was  naturalized  as  a  French  citizen. 
The  most  prominent  of  his  writings  are—Hisluire  rlc  la 
Cliimie  (1842).  the  first  complete  history  of  the  science  of 
chemistry;  JJicliounaiie  dc  Plii/siqtie  et  dc  Chimie  (1S46), 
Dc  Medcciiic  pratique  (1S47),  IJc  Jlotailique  (lSi>0),  D'Ar/ri- 
cullure  el  d'Jfortieulture  (ISoo),  Hisloircs  du  Cafe,  dn  Cho- 
colat,  de  !<i  I'umme  dc  Terre,  du  Lotus,  du  Pouu-icr,  <?tc. 
(18j0-51),  IliKlo!i-c  du  Mnroc  (1S4S);  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  articles  in  the  Biographie  Generale,  of  which  he  is 
editor-iU'Chiof. 

Hoei-Shiii,  or  Hui-Shen,  a  Booddhist  monk  from 
China,  who,  according  to  his  own  narrative,  regul.arly  en- 
tered on  the  Chinese  Year-Books,  returned  A.  D.  499  from 
a  long  journey  to  the  East,  where,  as  he  declared,  he  had 
visited  a  country  which,  according  to  the  distances  as 
he  ".ave  them,  would  bo  California  or  Mexico.  He  de- 
scribes a  plant  as  being  very  common  there  which  he  calls 
fusanq,  and  from  which  he  named  the  country.  From  its 
fruit,  "like  a  red  pear,"  and  the  description  of  the  cloth 
and  paper  made  from  its  fibres,  this  appears  to  have  been 
the  maguay  or  Aijave  Americana,  so  characteristic  of  the 
country.  "  No  iron,"  he  says,  "  is  found  in  this  land,  but 
copper,  gold,  and  silver  are  not  prized,  and  do  not  serve  as 
a  medium  of  exchange  in  the  market."  In  this  and  all 
other  particulars  the  narrative  of  Iloei-Shin  applies  ac- 
curately to  what  is  known  in  part  of  Mexico  and  in  part 
of  Peru.  The  monk  declares  that  he  found  Booddhistic 
institutions  which  had  been  introduced  fifty  years  before 
him  by  five  beggar-priests  from  Kipin  (Belooehistan). 
The  writer  in  a  work  on  this  subject  [fu-sanf],  or  the  Din- 
cnrcrij  of  America  hi/  Chinese  Booddhist  Priests  in  the 
Fifth  Ceuturi/,  London)  explains  the  coincidence  of  certain 
details  in  the  narrative  with  what  is  known  of  Peru  by  the 
probability  that  Peruvian  customs  derived  from  Mexico 
descended"  to  the  South  subsequent  to  the  fifth  century. 
The  account  of  Fusang  was  first  introduced  to  Europe  by 
a  learned  Sinologist,  l)e  tiuignes,  who  in  ITGl  published  an 
admirable  memoir  on  the  subject  in  the  Mcnioires  de  I' Aca- 
demic des  Inscriptions  et  Belhs-Lcttres  ( vol.  xxviii.).  In 
1841,  Prof.  Karl  Neumann  translated  Iloei-Shin's  narrative 
.again  more  accurately  from  the  original,  adding  to  it 
copious  comments  of  his  own.  This  work,  translated  by 
the  writer  into  English,  with  the  aid  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Prof.  Neumann,  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Knickerbocker  Macjazine  in  1850.  De  Guignes'  memoir  was 
attiicked  by  Klaproth  in  his  Aunales  des  Empereurs  du 
Japan  in  a  spirit  very  little  to  his  credit :  but  Klaproth 
was  in  turn  refuted  in  a  series  of  articles  distinguished  for 
their  moderate  tone,  but  replete  with  sagacious  criticism 
and  sound  scholarship,  by  .M.  Uustave  d'Eichthal  (liivuc 
Archeolof/ique,  Paris,  1862-1)3).  (Sec  also  L'Ameriquc  sous 
Ic  Jio»i  de  patjs  du  Fu-Saur/,  ait  ellc  etc  eitnnne  en  Asie  des 
le  ciuqnicme  siecfe  dc  nntre  era,  dans  fes  fjraudes  annalcs  dc 
la  Chine,  Paris,  by  M.  T.vravkv  ;  also,  by  the  same  writer, 
L'Antcriqnc  sous  le  num  de  Fu-Saurf — Xourcllrs  eprcurcs  que 
la  pays  de  Fu-Sauq  est  I'Amfrique  (quoted  by  Andra;  and 
Geifer.  1S04,  BilAiothcca  Sinilogica).)  Julius  Heinrich 
von  Klaproth  renewed  his  attack  from  the  Aunales  d'E.  du 
Japon  in  1831  in  a  work  entitled  Rccherchcs  sur  le  pays  dc 
Fou-saufj  mentionuS  dans  les  livres  chinois  et  pris  mal  apres 
pour  une  partie  dc  VAmeriquc,  in  Nourclles  Aunales  des 
Voyages,  t.  21,  deuxieme  Serie,  1851 ;  also  K.  F.  Neumann, 
Ostasien  und  W'est-Amerika,  Zeitschrift  fur  alliiemeine  Erd- 
kunde,  Apr.,  1864,  and  an  article  by  Jose  Perez  in  the 
Jierue  orientate  et  Americaine,  No.  46,  p.  189,  195.  A  few 
minor  articles  on  the  subject  were  also  published  in  the 
Kiiles  and  Queries  for  China  and  Japan.  1807-70.  and  the 
Chinese  Recorder  for  1870.  A  summary  of  .all  that  has  ap- 
peared on  the  subject,  with  the  most  perfectly  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  original  Chinese  narrative  of  Hoei-Shin  yet 
made,  including  an  article  by  Col.  Barclay  Kennon,  late  of 
the  North  Pacific  U.  S.  surveying  expedition,  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  passage  from  China  to  Californi.a,  may  be  found 
in  the  work  Fu-sang  already  cited.  C.  G.  Lelasp. 

Hoe'vcn,  van  der  (Jan),  b.  Feb.  9,  1801,  at  Rotter- 
dam :  studied  medicine  at  Leyden;  practised  1826  at  Rot- 
terdam: became  professor  of  zoology  at  Leyden  in  1835; 
and  d.   there  Mar.  10,  1SC8.     He  wrote  a  Handbook  of 


Zoology  (1833),  which  was  translated  into  German  and 
English,  and  Bijdragen  tot  de  natuur  lijke  Geschiedenis  van 
den  Xegerstayn  (1842). 

Hof,  town  of  Bavaria,  in  Upper  Franconia,  on  the  Saale. 
It  has  exteusive  manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen,  linen, 
leather,  and  colors.     Pop.  16,010. 

Ho'fer  (Andreas),  b.  at  St.  Leonard,  in  the  Tyrol,  Nov. 
22, 17ii7  :  became  a  vintner  and  horse-merchant:  took  com- 
mand of  a  party  of  riflemen  serving  against  the  French 
1790  ;  took  a  prominent  part  (1803-09)  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  Tyrol;  led  in  the  uprising  of  the  people  ag:iinst  the 
French  and  Bavarians  1809;  gained  the  import.ant  battles 
of  Stcrzing  and  Innspruck ;  defeated  Lefebvro  and  drove 
him  out  of  the  province,  and  was  declared  ruler  of  the 
Tyrol.  Soon  after,  Austria  having  been  reduced  to  submis- 
sion by  Napoleon,  Hofer  became  unable  to  sustain  himself. 
Betrayed  for  money  by  one  of  his  most  trusted  followers, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  shot  by  order  of  Napoleon  at 
Mantua  Feb.  20,  1810. 

Hotl'man  (Chari.es  Fenxo).  A.  M.,  b.  in  New  York  in 
18110,  and  educated  at  Columbia  College.  In  1817  he  met 
with  an  accident  which  required  the  amputation  of  a  leg. 
AVhen  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  was  afterwards  editorially  connected  with  the  New 
Y'ork  American,  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  the  New  Y'ork 
il/iri-or,  etc.  He  published  A  Winter  in  the  West  (1835), 
Wild  Scenes  in  the  Forest  and  Prairie  (1837).  Greystacr,  a 
novel  (1840),  The  Vigil  of  Faith  and  Other  Poems  (1842), 
The  Echo,  poems  ( 1844).' ioi:e'«  Calendar  (1848),  and  an 
edition  of  his  poetical  works,  edited  by  E.  F.  Hofl'man,  .ap- 
peared in  1874.  He  was  in  1846-47  editor  of  the  Literary 
World,  and  soon  after  was  attacked  hy  a  mental  disease,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  has  since  lived  in  retirement.  Ho 
is  a  brother  of  Ogden  Hofl'man. 

HotTman  (David).  LL.D.  Oxos-.,  J.  U.  D.  Gottinges, 
b.  in  Baltimore  Dec.  25.  1784;  was  professor  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Maryland  1817-36;  after  which  he  practised 
law  in  Phihidelphia,  though  passing  some  years  in  Europe, 
from  which  he  returned  in  1853.  He  published  A  Course  of 
Legal  Study  {IS'iCi},  Legal  Outlines,  ilfisecllaiieous  Thoughts. 
etc.,  by  Anthony  CJrumblcr  (1837),  Viator  {\8il).  Legal 
Hints  (1846),  Chronicles  from  the  Originals  of  Cartaphitus, 
the  Wandering  Jew.     D.in  New  Y'ork  Nov.  11,  1854. 

Holfinan  (Jons  Tno>fpsoN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Sing-Sing, 
N.  \'.,  Jan.  10,  1828;  graduated  in  1S46  at  Union  College; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849  ;  became  in  1860,  and  again 
in  1863,  recorder  of  New  Y'ork  City  ;  was  Democratic  mayor 
of  New  Y'ork  1866-09;  governor  of  the  State  1869-73. 

HofTman  (MrRRAv),  b.  in  New  York  Sept.  29,  1791; 
gr.aduated  in  1809  at  Columbia  College;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  .and  was  (1839-43)  assistant  vice-chancellor,  and 
(1853-61)  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  New  Y'ork.  He 
has  published  Office  and  Duties  of  M,isters  in  Chancery 
(1824).  Practice  m  the  Court  of  CTmiicei-i/  (18411-43,  3  vols.). 
Treatise  on  the  C<irporation  of  New  York,  Viee-Chaneery 
Reports  (1839-40),  0/1  the  Law  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  (1850),  Ecclesiastical  Law  in  New  York  (1868), 
The  Ritual  Law  of  the  Church  (1872).     D.  May  7,  1878. 

Hoffman  (Ogden),  a  son  of  Judge  Josiah  Ogden  Hoff- 
man, b.  in  New  York  in  1799,  and  graduated  at  Columbia 
College  in  1812;  served  three  years  .as  a  midshipman  in 
the  \var  with  Great  Britain;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Orange  co.,  N.  Y'.;  removed  to  New  Y'ork  City  in  1826; 
became  a  p.artner  of  Hugh  Maxwell,  and  held  various  im- 
portant oflices;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1837-41,  and 
was  again  elected  in  1848.  In  1854  he  was  chosen  attorney- 
general  of  New  York.  D.  May  1,  1856.  He  was  a  most 
able  and  eloquent  jury-lawyer,  and  a  prominent  Whig 
leader. 

Hoffman  (William),  b.  in  the  city  of  New  Y'ork  Dec. 
2,  1807  ;  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and 
entered  the  army  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  infantry, 
rising  through  'successive  grades  to  be  colonel,  1862;  he 
eai-ly°saw  nuich  active  service  in  the  Black  Hawk  and 
Florida  wars  against  the  Sac  and  Seminole  Indians,  being 
thus  engaged  and  on  frontier  duty  till  1846;  in  the  war 
with  Mexico  he  participated  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
the  various  battles  up  to  and  including  the  final  .assault 
and  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  receiving  the  brevets  of 
major  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallant  conduct.  Subse- 
quently ho  commanded  various  expeditions,  being  on  duty 
in  Texas  .at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  where  ho 
was  made  a  prisoner  of  war  ;  exchanged  Aug.,  1862.  Ap- 
pointed commissarv-general  of  prisoners  in  1862,  he  super- 
vised and  controlled  all  captured  and  paroled  prisoners  untd 
the  close  of  the  war  ( brevctted  brigadier-general  and  major- 
general),  when  he  assumed  command  of  his  regiment.  At 
his  own  request  he  was  in  1870  retired  from  active  service. 

G.  C.  Simmo.vs. 
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HoflTmann   (Ernst    TnEonon   Wii.helm),  a  German 

novuUst  of  •;rcat  talent,  but  of  somewhat  unsound  cliarac- 
ter,  1).  at  Kiinigsbcrg  in  1770.     He  studied  law.  and  held 
for'  some  years  various  judieial  oDices  in  Posen  and  ^\  ar- 
saw.     In  1S16  he  was  ai)iiointcd  eouncillor  of  the  court  of 
judicature  in  Berlin,  in  which  city  he  d.  in  1S22.     His  life 
was  full  of  troubles  and  very  unhappy.     IIis  lather,  who 
deserted  him,  was  a  man  of  bad  temper,  and  his  uncle,  who 
educated  him.  was  a  m.an  of  pedantic  character,  llehimselt, 
who  had  his  father's  temper,  was  trained  to  take  his  uncle  s 
habits   and  the  result  was  an  unnaturalncss  and  unsound- 
ness of  mind  which  he  never  outgrew.     In  his  early  man- 
hood ho  was  thrown  out  of  his  position  by  Napoleon  s  m- 
vasiou,  and  for  several  years   he  was  compelled  to  earn 
an  uncertain  livelihood   by  giving   lessons  m   music  and 
drawin.',  two  arts  of  which  he  was  a  perlect  master;  ho 
composed  several  operas.     When   he  was  once  more  re- 
instated in  his  judicial  office  ho  evinced  an  irritability  of 
mind  and  had  contracted  habits  which  made  him  unfit  lor 
society.     He  retired  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  tavern, 
where  his  sparkling  wit  and  brilliant  imagination   soon 
gathered  a  circle  of  revellers  around  him.  and  where  the 
last  of  his  fine  gifts  were  as  rapidly  destroyed,     llis  hrst 
book,  PhnuUiKie-stiU'ke  in  Cullol'ii  .U.<-u>i-  ( ISU),  is  a  col- 
lection of  essays  or  papers  chiefly  on  music,  and  in  spito 
of  a  somewhat  wilful  singularity,  both  in  style  and  ideas, 
thev  belong  to  the  finest  and  most  charming  efforts  of  Ger- 
man genius.     His  next  great  work,  EUcicre  des   Jcjch 
(1810)   is  still  more  brilliant   and  powerful,  though  it  is 
wild,  weird,   and  eccentric.     His    last    eflort    was   Lcbens 
„H,ichtc,i   dt,    Kaler-M„rr  (1821-22);    but  although    this 
book  by  many  is  considered  his  chief  work,  it  is  really  only 
the  ruin  of  his  mind.     Its  humor  is  forced,  its  pathos  is 
bombast,   its  irony  is  despair,   and  its  passion   is  hardly 
anything  more  than  gesticulation.     Among  his  minor  nov- 
els there  arc  many  which  may  be  considered  as  master- 
pieces,  such    as   MeMer    M.n-fn,    FraUlcm   Seder;/,   Doge 
und  Dooercsc,  etc.:  and  for  the  student  of  German  genius 
and  character  his  writings  in  general  are  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Clemens  Petehsen. 

Hoffmann  (Friedrich),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b  at  Halle, 
Germany,  Feb.  19,  1001);  graduated  M.  D.  at  Jena  1  Obi ; 
practised  medicine  with  great  renown  at  Mmden  and  Hal- 
berstadt;  became  physician  to  the  king  "f  P"'ss'*  I'^f / 
was  professor  of  medieine  at  Halle  1693-1742.  D  at  Hallo 
Nov  12  1742.  Hoffmann  is  memorable  as  one  of  the  hrst  to 
iutroiluco  the  modern  or  scientific  spirit  into  the  Galenic  or 
re<.ular  medical  svstem  of  his  time.  His  special  medical 
theories,  however,  were  of  only  temporary  value,  and  have 
been  Ion"  forgotten.  His  greatest  work  was  Syslcma  Medi- 
dnm  RalimmliH  (U  vols..  171S-10).  Others  were  Mahcuia 
ComiUlatoria  (12  vols.,  1721-:'.9)  and  other  works,  includ- 
ing 5  vols,  of  posthumous  Opmcula.  His  name  is  perpetu- 
ated by  "  Hofl'inann's  anodyne"  (Spifilm  lelhens  comjjus- 
t(ii«),  a  preparation  devised  by  him. 

Hoffmann  (Je.vn  Jacques),  b.  at  Bile  in  1635.  He 
studied  in  his  native  city,  where  he  later  on  became  profes- 
sor in  Greek  and  history,  and  where  ho  d.  May  10,  1700. 
His  principal  works  are— icxi'raii  Univcrsrde  Hialnnco- 
GronruphHo-ChiouolnrjIrn-roetico-Philuloi/icum  (1607)  and 
Hi-itoriu  I'aparmn  (1687),  besides  a  groat  number  of  Poem- 
ata  and  Itifincrtationes. 

Hoffmann  (Wiliiei.m),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Kornthal  1806; 
stu.lied  at  Tiibiugen  ;  president  of  the  mission-house  at 
Bale  for  twelve  years;  chaplain  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
general  superintendent  of  Brandenburg;  d.  at  Berlin  Aug. 
28  1873  An  able  scholar  and  elo(jucnt  preacher.  \\  rote 
a-'ainst  Strauss  in  defence  of  the  gospel  hislory,  scvera 
volumes  of  sermons,  and  on  the  mission  of  Prussia  and 
Geruianv. 

Hoffmann  von  Fallerslcbcn  (.\rr.rsT  Heinuuii). 
b  ;\pr  2,  17'.IS,  at  Fallerslelien.  in  Hanover;  studied  at 
G.lltiu^en' and  Bonn  ;  became  librarian  in  l^-;'",'''"'  P"""" 
fessor  of  German  language  and  literature  in  18.iO  at  the 
University  of  Brcslau.  but  was  dismissed  in  ISI.  on  ac 


hoi,  and  the  heavy  oil  of  wine.  It  overcomes  spasm,  pain, 
and  nausea.  It  is  very  expensive,  and  consequently  much 
that  is  sold  under  this  name  is  a  comparatively  worthless 
mixture.  It  was  named  from  its  inventor,  Friedrich  Uoff- 
luauu  (1600-1742). 

UofTmannsegg  (Joiias  CEXTtnirs^  Cot-NT,  b.  in 
Dresden  May  23,  1706,  and  d.  there  Dec.  13.  1849.  Ho 
studied  at  Leipsic  and  Glittingen,  and  spent  four  years  in 
Portugal  exploring  the  flora  of  that  country.  From  1800 
to  1833  he  published  in  Berlin  his  magnificent  FInrc  Por- 
tuiialte  in  Latin  and  French,  containing  descriptions  of  sev- 
eral hundred  new  plants.  He  also  wrote  Vmjmjc  en  Poitii- 
rjid  (ISOd). 

Hofhof,  or  E!  Hofhof,town  of  Arabia, in  the  Lahsa 
oasis,  near  lat.  25°  20'  50"  N.,  Ion.  49°  40'  :M"  E.,  about  4 
miles  S.  of  Mebarraz.  It  is  somewhat  decayed.  Pop.  24,000. 
Hofland  (Baruara),  b.  in  1770  at  ShelTield,  Eng.,  the 
daughter  of  Kohcrt  Wreaks,  a  manufacturer  ;  married  in 
1790  Mr.  Iloole,  who  d.  in  1798,  and  in  180S  Mr.  lloflaml, 
an  artist:  produced  about  70  novels  and  moral  tales;  and 
d.  Nov.  9,  1844.  The  best  known  of  her  compositions  are 
Tlie  Clenjymana   WUlow  and  TZ/ff  Son  of  n  Uenins. 

Ho'fler  (Kari.  Anoi.rn  Kon-Stantin),  b.  at  Mcmmin- 
gcn,  Bavaria  ;  studied  at  Munich  and  Giittingen  ;  visited 
Italy  ;  became  professor  of  history  at  Munich  in  1840,  but 
was'removed  in  1847  on  account  of  his  Conrordat  luid  Cim- 
stUntmnmid  der  Katholiken  in  Bmjcrn,  and  accepted  in  lS.il 
a  chair  of  history  at  Prague.  The  most  prominent  of  his 
writings  are— fli'e  Deutschen  PUpste  (1839),  Friinkisch  Slii- 
dicn  (1853),  Die  Geachiehlsschreiber  der  husaitisehen  Ile- 
iccgunf/  (I806-60). 

Hermann  (AicrsT  Wilhelm),  Ph.  D..  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at 
Giessen,  Germivnv,  Apr.  8, 1818  :  studied  philology  and  law, 
and  was  tr.ained  as  a  chemist  by  Liebig ;  was  afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  ehemistrv  at  Bonn,  and  then  director  of  the  Col- 
Ice  of  Chemistry,  London.  In  1864  he  became  a  chemical 
pr'ofessor  at  Berlin.  He  has  made  important  discoveries  in 
chemistry,  and  is  author  of  EinUiUmg  in  die  Moderns 
Chemie  (1865)  and  other  works. 

Horwyl,  a  v.  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  6 
miles  N.  of  Berne,  and  near  Schonblihl  station  on  the  Cen- 
tral Railway  to  Bale.  It  is  noted  as  the  site  of  the  cduca- 
tion.al  estabiishments  founded  and  for  many  years  conducted 
by  Fellenberg,  and  for  some  years  after  his  death  by  his 
sons. 

Hog  [a  word  of  Cymric  origin],  the  domestic  swine,* 
the  remote  offsj.ring  of  the  wild  swine  (Sns  aernfa;  seo 
Boar)  Its  flesh,  rejected  as  unclean  by  Jews,  Moham- 
medans, and  ancient  Egyptians,  an.l  untouched  by  Hin- 
doos and  strict  Booddhists,  is  a  very  important  article  ot 
food  among  most  civilized  and  many  barbarous  nations. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  th.at  the  swine  is  easily  kept  and 
fattened,  and  affords  an  easy  and  profitable  means  of  con- 
verting bulky  and  low-priced  farm-products  iutoaportab  0 
and  salable  commodity.  The  flesh  is  not  the  only  valuablo 
product     The  skin  makes  a  leather  valued  by  the  saddler; 


count  of  his   UnpoliliacUr  Lirdri 


,  and  banisheil  from  Pros, 
sia.  For  several  years'he  led  a  wandering  life,  but  settled 
in  1845  in  Mecklenburg;  was  rehabilitated  ,n  Prussia  in 
IS4S  and  received  a  pension:  edited  1851-5,  the  It  icmaj; 
J„;,r/,«o/,,  and  became  in  1800  librarian  at  the  castle  of 
Corney.  The  most  prominent  of  his  linguistic  and  histor- 
ical writings  are-//o,-K/;./..,--.a^(  1830-02),  /•  ,.,K/;/n;/,c,..  Mr 
GeachicUe  Drulaclur  Sprorhc  „nd  /-""•"""•.('*'■'"-'; '•7- 
arhielae  dea  Ucntaehen  Kirrhrnlinha  h,>  ouj  Lulhcr  (\Mi), 
Die  UrnUrhen  Ueactlarlwflaliederdr,  10  und  17  .M.rlnwdeit 
(1800).  Of  his  poems,  besi<les  the  above  "•»"1;"""'.  ','"- 
poliliHchr  /■,;«/<■,•  (18  11),  Mlrmanniachc  I.irder  (1813),  Sol- 
d<.(-,.^.-,./.r  (1851),  Ki,ul.rli.drr  (1845),  etc. 

Hoffmann's  Anodyne  {Spiritua  Kiheri.  eompoa,ln>), 
a  valuable  anodyno  mi-tturo  of  common  ether,  othylio  aloo- 


tho  bristles  make  the  best  brushes;  the  fat  supi.lies  lard, 
lard  oil,  glycerine,  soap,  and  star  candles.  There  are  many 
breeds  of  d"oniestic  swine,  which  differ  greatly  among  them- 
selves in  size,  fattening  qualities,  and  profitableness  m  rais- 
in"  Among  these  we  may  specify  the  Neapolitan  stock; 
the  large  and  coarse  Berkshire  swine;  the  delicate  and 
easily  fattened  Chinese  varieties,  crosses  of  which  with  the 
old  European  stocks  have  led  to  great  improvements  lu 
swine,  new  breeds  havingbeen  developed  having  more  hard- 
iness and  greater  size  than  Chinese  pigs  and  far  more  valu- 
able fattening  qualities  than  the  old  breeds  of  Europe.  Iho 
Sussex  ami  Bedford  breeds  are  among  the  stocks  thus  im- 
proved The  Chester  whites,  a  breed  whicli  originated  in 
Peunsvlvania,  and  the  Magio  stock  from  Ohio,  are  amcmg 
the  Aiiieriean  breeds;  but  some  breeders  deny  that  eillier 
stock  has  ehuracters  sufliciently  marked  and  perinancnl 
to  warrant  for  it  a  distinct  name  as  a  breed.  When  neg- 
lected and  bred  iu  the  woods,  a;ul  fattened  upon  nuts  und 
acorns,  the  swine  ten.ls  strongly  to  revert  to  tho  wild  type. 
Pigs  for  market  should  be  fed  when  young  upon  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  grain,  mixed  with  fru.ls  boiled 
vcetables,  clover,  grass,  an.l  weeds  :  and  when  idder  they 
ahCuId  be  fed  almost  exclusively  with  grain,  (.round  (and 
especially  cooked)  Indian  corn,  buckwheat,  and  barley  aro 
excellent"  fattening  materials.  (  For  other  species  of  the  hog 
family,  Suidir,   sco  Babyroi'SSA,  Boscii-vakk.  1  i.itarv. 


Wart-iioo,  etc.) 

Ho'gan,  tp.  of  Dearborn  co.,  Ind. 


Pop.  949. 


.  In  many  part,  of  Kniland,  and  i  n  most  recent  Enclish  farnl- 
ine  "n  uuirict  litemlore,  the  word  A™,  den.iles  a  younc  s bee, . 
aTaml.  Inblssecoud  year.  Uomeslic  swiue  are  there  almost  uni- 
versally called  pigs. 
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HOGAN— HOHENSTAUFEN. 


Hogan  (John),  b.  at  Tallow,  AVatcrford,  in  1800;  stud- 
ied ;it  Rome;  and  d.  at  Dublin  Mar.  27,  1SJ8.  Most  of 
his  works  are  religious  and  monumental ;  his  Drunken 
Fmtii  became  widely  known. 

Hogarth  (GEonGK),b.  about  171*7  in  Scotland;  became 
a  writer  to  the  Signet  at  Edinburgh;  was  many  years 
dramatic  and  musieal  critic  for  the  London  Monihii/  Chron- 
icle; in  184G  became  associated  with  Charles  Dickens,  his 
son-in-law,  in  conducting  the  Daily  Newn.  Author  of 
Musical  Hiittori/,  lilof/rapli}/  and  Criticism  (2  vols.,  1836), 
Me/mnrs  of  the  Musical  Drama  (18."18),  revised  and  repub- 
lished as  Memoirs  of  the  Opera  (2  vols.,  1851),  both  works 
of  permanent  value.     D.  Feb.  12,  1870. 

Hogarth  (William),  a  celebrated  English  artist,  fore- 
most in  his  line  of  subjects;  b.  in  London  169"  or  1098, 
date  uncertain;  d.  Oct.  26,  176L  His  father,  a  school- 
master, apprenti,?ed  him  in  1712  to  a  silversmith  as  an  en- 
graver of  armorial  bearings  on  plate.  A  few  years  later 
he  was  engaged  in  engraving  for  booksellers.  His  first 
profession  was  that  of  portrait-painter,  where  he  exhibited 
great  facility  in  catching  likenesses  and  originality  in 
grouping  figures;  but  his  talent  leading  him  in  other 
directions,  he  soon  struck  the  vein  that  made  him  famous. 
The  genius  for  delineating  scenes  in  real  life,  which  early 
showed  itself  in  grotesque  forms,  as  in  the  ScnJJlc  at  Hiijh- 
(ya/c  and  other  ludicrous  sketches,  burst  forth  in  full  splendor 
in  the  remarkable  series  of  plates  entitled  the  Harlot's  Prog- 
ress, soon  followed  by  the  Hake's  Progress  and  Marriage  d 
la  Mode,  all  done  between  1734  and  1744.  The  rude  prints 
that  he  engraved  and  published  from  these  paintings  had 
an  immense  sale.  The  paintings  were  the  wonder  of  the 
town.  Sir  James  Thornhill  forgave  the  genius  who  had 
stolen  his  daughter.  Hogarth's  industry  was  indefatigable, 
and  his  achievements  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here 
even  by  name.  His  works  are  legion.  No  phase  or  aspect 
of  life  escaped  him.  Seven  prints  in  illustration  of  Apu- 
leius's  Golden  .4«*f,  twelve  prints  for  Ilndibras  :  The  Sleepy 
Congregation,  The  Distressed  Poet,  The  Enraged  Mnsician, 
Strolling  Actresses  in  a  Barn,  Garrick  as  liichard  HI., 
The  Stagecoach,  The  March  to  Finchley ;  four  prints  of 
The  Election,  Paul  be/ore  Felix,  Moses  and  Pharaoh's 
Daughter,  The  Good  Samaritan — display  the  breadth  and 
variety  of  his  work.  The  Analysis  of  Beauty,  a  volume 
published  in  1753,  contained  much  keen  observation  and 
abounded  in  clever  hints,  but  has  not  materially  added  to 
his  fame.  The  public  galleries  of  London  hold  many  of 
Hogarth's  great  pictures,  the  best  of  which  are  accessible 
to  everybody  in  prints  from  the  artist'.s  own  plates.  A  list 
of  the  most  important  of  these  may  be  found  in  Spooncr's 
Dictionary  and  Mrs,  Clements*  Handbook.  The  estimate 
of  Hogarth's  genius  and  artistic  ability  has  been  steadily 
on  the  rise  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
owing  in  large  measure,  proljably,  to  the  persuasive  Essay 
of  Charles  Lamb.  The  judgment  of  him  as  a  coarse  and 
vulgar  caricaturist  has  been  superseded  by  the  enthusiastic 
and  almost  unqualified  praise  of  later  generations,  which 
see  in  him  one  of  the  most  eminent  masters  and  powerful 
moral  teachers  in  the  whole  realm  of  art.  (For  the  life  of 
Hogarth  see  the  Encydopredia  Britannica ;  Ireland's 
Hogarth  Illustrated  ;  NiCHOLS's  Essay,  including  anecdotes; 
Blac/cuood's  Magazine,  Aug.,  1869;  Foreign  Quarterly, 
Jan.,  1836.  The  best  editions  of  his  Works  are  Boydell's 
folio,  London,  1790;  Nichols  and  Steevens's  4to.  1808- 
17;   12mo,  Loudon,  1874.)  0.  B.  Frothixgiiam. 

Hog'buck,  tp.  of  Transylvania  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  243. 

Hog§r  (James),  "the  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  b.  in  Ettrick 
parish,  Selkirkshire,  Scotland,  Jan.  25,  1772;  followed  his 
ancestral  occupation  of  shepherd,  and  several  times  at- 
tempted, with  poor  success,  to  gain  a  living  as  a  farmer  on 
his  own  account.  His  school  education  was  very  slight, 
but  he  was  a  great  reader,  and  when  twenty-four  years  old 
began  to  compose  songs,  some  of  which  attracted  much 
attention  and  gave  him  a  local  fame.  In  1801  he  published 
Scottish  Pitstorals.  Poems  and  Songs,  followed  bv  The  Moun- 
tain Bard  (1803):  became  in  1810  editor  of  The  Spy,  & 
journal  in  Edinburgh.  Here  he  was  the  associate  of  Scott, 
AVilson,  and  the  other  Tory  men  of  letters,  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Blackwood.  His  figure  in  the  Xnctes  A/n- 
hrosianir  did  not  please  him,  but  it  added  to  his  fame.  In 
]S17  the  duke  of  liuccleugh  settled  him  upon  the  farm  of 
Altrive.  where  his  unlucky  business  ventures  brought  him 
many  troubles;  but  here  he  lived  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  remaining  years,  engaged  mainly  in  literary  work, 
varied  by  field-sports,  of  which  he  was  very  fond ;  and 
here  he'd.  Nor.  21,  1835.  His  best  work.T'Ae  Queens 
Wake  (1813).  was  followed  by  a  large  number  of  volumes 
of  prose  and  verse  of  very  unequal  merit,  his  best  potms 
and  simplest  talcs  evincing  a  rare  genius. 

Hogg  Island,  tp.  of  Russell  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  885. 

Hog-Gum,  or  Gum  Hog,  a  variety  of  Bassora  gum, 


used  in  preparing  paper  for  the  marbling  process.  The 
hog-gum  of  the  West  Indies,  used  in  medicine  and  for  pay- 
ing Itoats.  is  furnished  by  various  trees  of  the  genera  Clw.'.n 
and  Moronobca,  and  perhaps  by  lihua  Metopinm  and  Hel- 
tcigia  hahamifera. 

Hog  Island,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Northampton 
CO.,  Va..  extending  from  Great  to  Little  Matchepungo 
Inlet.  It  has  a  lighthouse  in  lat.  37°  23'  16"  N.,  Ion.  75° 
41'  ?,b"  W. 

Hog  Isle,  ofif  the  coast  of  Hancock  co..  Me.    Pop.  6. 

Hog  Plum,  the  fruit  of  Spoudias  hifea,  tuhrrosa,  pnr~ 
purea,  and  Mombin  of  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  so 
called  because  hogs  are  fed  upon  the  abundant  and  rather 
agreeable  fruits.  The  fruit  of  .S'.  Birrea  of  Senegal  and 
Abyssinia  yields  an  intoxicating  drink.  That  of  S.  dukia 
or  Poupartift,  in  the  Society  Islands,  is  very  delicious. 
Several  of  the  above  and  other  species  have  medicinal 
qualities.     They  belong  to  the  order  Anacardiacea?. 

Hog-Rat,  a  name  given  to  certain  large  rodents  of  the 
rat  family,  and  genus  Capromys,  mostly  arbore.al  and  na- 
tives of  Guha.  They  are  sometimes  employed  as  food. 
Some  of  the  species  are  reported  as  having  somewhat  pre- 
hensile tails.     The  hair  is  coarse,  but  not  spiny. 

Hogs'hoad  [derivation  uncertain],  in  wine-measuro 
one  half  a  pipe,  or  63  wine-gallons.  In  beer-measure  a 
hogshead  contains  54  beer-gallons.  The  first  kind  con- 
tains 52^  imperial  gallons,  nearly:  the*  second  about  55 
imperial  gallons.  Any  large  cask  is  in  popular  language 
called  a  hogshead.  A  hogshead  of  tobacco  weighs  from 
750  to  12('0  pounds,  varying  in  the  different  States. 

HohenliuMen,  a  v.  of  Bavaria,  in  T'pper  Bavaria. 
Here  the  Erench  under  Morcau  completely  defeated  the 
Austrians  Dec.  3,  1800. 

Hoh'enlohe,  a  princely  family  of  Germany,  sprung 
from  Franconia,  where  the  castle  of  Holloch  was  the  family 
seat;  since  the  twelfth  century  the  possessors  of  this  castle 
have  called  themselves  lords  of  Holloch.  They  acquired 
much  landed  property,  became  counts,  and  branched  off 
into  various  lines.  In  177G  the  counts  of  Hohenlohe  were 
created  princes  of  the  empire.  At  present  the  family 
comprises  two  principal  lines — Hoheulohe-Neuenstein  and 
Hohenlohe-Waldenburg.  of  which  the  former  is  subdivided 
into  the  lines  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg  and  Hohenlohe- 
Oehringen,  the  latter  into  those  of  Hohenlohe-Bartcnstein 
and  Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst ;  these  lines  consist  further- 
more of  many  branches.  The  following  members  of  the 
family  are  known  to  history:  (1)  Fkiedrich  Lrnwio, 
prince  of  Hohenlohe- In  gel  fingen,  Prussian  general,  b.  1746 ; 
d.  1818.  He  is  famous  for  the  infamous  capitulation  at 
Preuzlau,  Oct.  28,  1806,  where,  having  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  Prussian  army  after  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
who  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Jena,  he  made  17,000 
men  lay  down  their  arms.  (2)  Ludwig  Ai.ovsirs,  prince 
of  Hohenlohe-Waldenburg-Bartenstein,  b.  1765:  d.  1829. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  French,  I)utch,  and  Aus- 
trian services  as  an  able  officer,  and  became  marshal  and 
peer  of  France;  he  always  fought  against  Napoleon.  (3) 
ALrxANDER  Lkopolh  Franz  Emmerich,  prince  of  Hohen- 
lohe-Waldenburg-Schillingsfurst,  b.  1794;  d.  1849.  Ho 
was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  became  a  priest,  wrote  mysti- 
cal books,  attracted  great  swarms  of  believing  patients, 
and  had  a  great  fame  as  a  healer  of  the  sick  by  mirac- 
ulous power,  and  d.  bishop  of  Sardiea  in  partibus,  (4) 
CuLODWiG.  prince  of  Hohenlohe- AValdenburg-Schillings- 
fiirst.  ambassiidor  of  the  German  emperor  to  France,  was 
b.  Mar.  31,  1819.  He  entered  the  Bavarian  service,  pur- 
sued a  national  policy,  worked  with  success  for  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  and  became 
president  of  the  Bavarian  ministry  in  1866.  He  has  done 
much  for  the  unity  of  Germany,  especially  as  vice-president 
of  the  German  Zoll-Parliamcnt  of  1868  and  1869.  But  the 
anti-union  party  in  Bavaria  became  so  hostile  that  he  re- 
signed his  office  a  short  time  before  the  Franco-German 
war  broke  out.  In  1874  the  German  emperor  appointed 
him  ambassador  to  the  French  government.  A.  Niemann. 

Hoh'enstaufen  was  the  name  of  a  princelj'  family  in 
Germany  which  arose  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, bore  the  imperial  crown  from  1138  to  1254,  and  died 
out  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  foun- 
der of  the  family  was  Friederieh  von  Biiren,  who  in  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  moved  his  residence  from 
Biiren.  a  place  in  the  valley,  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube, 
in  the  present  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg.  to  the  castle  of 
Hohenstaufen,  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  "With  the 
change  of  residence  changed  also  the  name  of  the  family. 
Friedrich  von  Biiren's  son.  FRtEPRicii  von  Stavfen  or 
HoTiENSTAVFEN,  foUowcd  Hcnrv  IV.  as  his  true  knight, 
and  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  valor  and  military 
talents,  especially  in  the  battle  of  Merseburg  (1080),  that 
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the  king  mjide  him  duke  of  Suabia,  gave  biin  his  daughter 
Agnes  in  marriage,  and  aj'polntod  him  regent  in  Germany 
during  his  absence  in  Italy.  By  this  rapid  rii-e  the  family 
of  Hfjhcnstaufcn  (also  called  by  the  Italian?  (ihihrf/incM, 
from  another  of  their  possession?,  the  castle  of  Wciblin- 
gcri )  cotild  not  help  coming  into  collision  with  the  power- 
ful family  of  the  Wclfs  or  (judi)hs,  which  in  Germany 
held  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria,  besides  large  possessions  in 
Italy.  Friedrioh  had  to  defend  hia  dukedom  by  armed 
force,  but  was  eompcllrd  by  his  enemies  to  renounce  parts 
of  it.  On  his  dt^ath  in  I  U^.'t  he  left  two  sons,  of  whom  the 
eldest.  P'ricdrich  II.,  was  contirmcd  as  duke  of  Suabia  by 
Henry  V.,  and  the  younger  created  duke  of  Fraueonia  in 
1112.  Both  the  brothers  adhered  with  great  lidelity  to  the 
emperor,  and  when,  in  112J,  the  Franconian  dynasty  died 
out  with  Henry  V.,  the  family  of  Ilolieustanfen  inherited 
a  large  part  of  the  emperor's  private  fortune,  wliich  greatly 
incrca:i:ed  its  wealth  and  power.  Friedrich  II.  even  at- 
tempted to  obtain  the  imperial  dignity,  but  failed.  Lothair 
the  Saxon,  an  enemy  of  him  and  his  family,  was  chosen 
emperor,  and  at  one  time  the  Ilohenstaufens  were  pressed 
so  hard  that  they  had  to  sue  for  peace  at  the  diet  of  MUhl- 
hausen  in  1  Ki j.  Nevertheless,  on  the  death  of  Lothair  in 
1  KIS,  Friedrich  II. *s  brother,  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia, 
succeeded  in  being  elected  emperor,  and  the  family  now  held 
the  dignity  for  more  than  a  century  in  the  persons  of  Conrad 
in..  U;i8-52;  Frederick  I.  Barbarossa,  1152-90;  Henry 
VI..  111)0-97:  Bhilip,  1197-1203;  Frederick  II.,  1212-50\- 
Conrad  IV.,  1250-52.  The  general  character  of  these  men, 
whose  biographies  will  be  found  in  other  places  in  this 
book,  was  vigor  and  energy,  tending  towards  despotism, 
but  generally  allied  with  magnanimity  and  many  brilliant 
qualities.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  their  reign  was 
their  perpetual  contest  with  the  Guelphs  and  the  jiopcs, 
during  which,  however,  the  poetry  and  art  of  German  chiv- 
alry reached  their  highest  perfection.  In  1252,  Conrad  IV, 
left  Germany  for  Italy,  in  order  to  consolidate  his  ])owcr  in 
his  inherited  countries  in  Southern  Italy,  but  in  1251  he  was 
poisoned.  His  half-brother,  Manfred,  endeavored  to  sus- 
tain the  authority  of  the  family,  but  was  killed  in  the  battlo 
at  Bencvento  in  1260,  and  when  (126S)  Couradin,  the  son 
of  ('Onrad  IV.,  tried  once  more  to  come  into  possession  of 
Naples,  he  was  defeated  at  Tagliacazzo  and  beheaded.  Tho 
male  line  of  the  family  of  Ilohenstaufen  died  out  with  him, 
and  its  possessions  in  Germany  were  divided  between  Ba- 
varia, Baden,  and  Wiirtemborg.  A  branch  of  tho  family, 
desceniling  from  Manfred's  dau'^hter,  Constance,  who  mar- 
ried Peter  111.,  king  of  Aragou,  ascended  fourteen  years 
later  tlio  throne  of  Sicily. 

Hoh'cnstcin,  town  of  Saxony,  12  miles  N.  E.  of 
Zwickau.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  woollens  and 
linen.      I'oji.  5100. 

Hohenzoricrn,  a  small  territory  of  Germany,  en- 
tirely enclosed  iiy  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden,  Init  behtnging 
to  Prussia.  Its  area  is  453  square  miles;  it  is  mountain- 
ous, but  fertile,  watered  by  the  NecUar  and  the  Danube. 
Bop.  05,568,  mostly  Roman  Catholics.  Until  1S19  it  formed 
two  independent  principalities,  Hechingen  and  Sigmarin- 
gen,  which  represent  tho  elder  lino  of  the  house  of  Uohen- 
/.ollerti,  while  the  younger  lino  is  represented  l)y  the  reign- 
ing dynasty  of  Prussia.  In  1819  tlie  king  of  Prussia 
bought  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  by  paying  tho  two 
princes  an  annual  pension. 

Ilohoiizollmif  a  princely  family  of  Germany,  which 

now  occupies  the  imperial  throne  in  the  person  of  tlic  em- 
peror Willielm.  The  history  of  the  family  begins  in  the 
eighth  century,  at  which  time  its  ancestors  possessed  tho 
castle  of  Hoherizollern.  Thassilo,  count  of  Zollern,  was 
the  oldest  member  of  tho  family  known  to  history;  ho  d. 
about  the  year  HOO,  and  left  four  sons,  of  whom  tho  eldest, 
Tliarcho,  propagated  the  family  and  d.  in  SOO.  His  son 
Kuilolf  rendered  good  .'service  in  liie  war  lietween  the  Ger- 
man king,  Henry  I.,  and  the  Huns  and  Wends.  A  desccnd- 
anf  of  his,  Rudolf  II..  acquired  much  landed  i)roj>erty  by 
tlie  important  services  he  rendore<l  in  tlie  battle  of  Tiibin- 
gen  between  the  count  jialatine,  Hugo  of  Tiil)ingen,  and 
the  Guelphs.  On  his  <lciith  (  I2MI)  tlic  family  bnmehed  off 
into  two  lines,  of  which  tlie  elder  kept  thu  paternal  pos- 
sessions in  Suabia,  and  continued  up  to  our  days  under 
tho  name  of  Hohenzollern,  while  tho  younger  line,  called 
the  Conratline,  settled  in  Franconia,  founded  the  house  of 
th(!  burgraves  of  Nuremberg,  and  formed  the  ilynnsty  of 
Brandenburg  and  Prussia.  Count  K'Mirud  I.  of  Zollern, 
the  younger  son  of  Rudolph  II.,  marrii'd  Maria,  the  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Count  Diebold  of  Vohburg,  and  came 
thereby  into  the  possession  of  tho  burgra\at(i  of  Nurcm- 
l»erg,  which  belonged  to  Vohburg.  Tho  Suabian  lino  sepa- 
rated in  1570  into  two  branches  —  Ilolien/.ollern- Hechingen 
and  Hcdienzollern-Sigmaringen.  The  former  was  raised  to 
tho  princely  rank  Mar.  28,  1G23,  by  tho  emperor  Ferdinand 
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II.,  but  the  title  of  prince  was  bestowed  only  on  the  chief 
and  the  first-born;  the  other  members  of  tho  family  were 
counts.  Tho  emperor  Leopold  I.  gave  the  title  of  prince 
to  all  members  in  1092.  In  tho  same  year  a  covenant  of 
inheritance  was  concluded  between  tlie  two  brauehes  of  tho 
family,  of  which  the  younger  one  had  now  assumed  tho 
name  of  Brandenburg.  Hermann  Friedrich  Otto,  sover- 
eign prince  of  HohenzoUcrn-Hcchingen,  joined  in  1806  tho 
Rhenish  confederation,  but  as  the  prince  could  not  master 
the  revolution  of  1849,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Prussia, 
by  which  he  transferred  his  sovereignty  to  the  Prussian 
crown,  Apr.  8,  1850.  The  branch  of  Hohenzollern-Sigma- 
ringen  obtained  the  princely  dignity  in  10:18,  joined  tho 
Rhenish  confederation  in  1800,  became  allied  to  the  impe- 
rial house  of  Xapoleou  by  the  marriage  of  Prince  Carl  with 
the  daughter  of  Mural,  king  of  Naples,  and  ceded  its  sov- 
ereignty to  Prussia  in  consequence  of  tho  revolution  of 
1849.  Tho  male  line  of  the  branch  of  Hohcnzollern-Hech- 
ingen  is  now  extinct;  the  princes  of  Hohcnzollern-Sigma- 
ringen  take  rank  as  younger  sons  of  the  house  of  Prussia; 
one  of  them  is  sovereign  ])rincc  of  Uoumania.  The  younger 
line,  the  Franconian.  generally  named  after  its  chief  jios- 
session,  the  burgravatc  of  Nuremberg,  obtained  the  princely 
dignity  in  1273  from  the  eni[)eror  Rudolf.  Friedrich  VI., 
burgravc  of  Nuremberg,  bought  the  margravate  of  Bran- 
denburg from  tho  emperor  Sigismund  for  250.000  gulden, 
and  was  created  elector  of  Brandenburg  in  the  same  year. 
In  1G05,  the  elector  Joachim  Friedrich  obtained  the  re- 
gency in  the  duchy  of  Prussia,  and  his  successor,  Johann 
Sigismund,  secured  for  his  family  the  possession  of  that 
country.  Georg  Wilhelm  added  the  title  of  duke  of  Prus- 
sia to  his  other  titles,  and  his  successor,  Frederick  William, 
the  *' Great  Elector,"  gave  tho  country  political  influence, 
acquired  new  provinces,  and  left  at  his  death  (Apr.  29, 
1688)  a  state  with  1,500,000  inhabitants.  His  son,  Fred- 
erick III.,  attained  the  royal  dignity,  and  was  crowned 
Jan.  18,  1701,  in  Konigsberg  as  Frederick  1.,  king  of  Prus- 
sia. He  was  followed  by  the  thrifty  Frederick  William  I.; 
then  Frederick  II.,  "the  Great,"  who  left  his  state  with 
6,000,000  inhabitants:  then  Frederick  William  II.;  then 
Frederick  William  III.,  who  was  defeated  by  Napoleon, 
but  regained  his  country;  then  his  son.  Frederick  William 
IV.;  and  then  his  younger  son,  AVilliam.  who  assumed  the 
dignity  of  emperor  of  Germany  Jan.  IS,  1871. 

August  Niemann. 

Hoho'kus,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Bergen  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the 
Eric  K.  R.,  23  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Jersey  City.     Pop.  2632, 

Hookah,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Houston  co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
Southern  Minnesota  R.  R.,  6  miles  W.  of  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Pop.  of  v.  525  :  of  tp.  1038. 

Ilokendaii'qiia,  post-v.  of  Lehigh  co..  Pa.,  on  tho 
Lehigh  River  and  tho  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.,  4  miles  N.  of 
Allentown. 

Hoke's  Bluir,  tp.  of  Etowah  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1049. 

IIoTbach,  von  (Paul  Hunri  Teivkv),  Baron,  b. 
at  Heidelsheim.  in  the  Palatinate,  in  1723.  lie  went  at  an 
early  age  to  Paris,  where  he  married  and  spent  his  whole 
life.'  i).  Jan.  21,  1789.  His  father  had  lett  him  a  Jargo 
fortune,  and  in  his  rich  and  elegant  house  he  gathered,  with 
the  greatest  hospitality,  a  largo  eirole  of  literary  men.  At 
his  dinner-parlies,  which  took  place  twice  a  week,  llelv6- 
tius,  D'AIenibert,  Di-lerot,  Raynal,  Grinnn.  Bullon,  Rous- 
seau, Marmiintel,  and  others  met,  learned  to  know  each 
other,  and  discus.sed  their  ideas  with  tho  utmost  freedom. 
Tho  baron  himself  was  a  man  both  of  knowledge  and 
talent,  an<l  a  very  proiitic  author.  His  first  works,  Le 
('/in'ntifniiHine  dhuiU  (.Amsterdam,  1707),  Eiprit  tin  Vlvrtjf 
(Lonclon,  1767),  and  De  I'iinjfoatiirc  futrrrdotulc  (Amster- 
dam, 1767),  made  an  attack  on  Christianity  more  open, 
ilirect,  and  vehement,  than  any  to  which  it  hitherto  had 
been  exposed.  Tho  Christian  doefrines  are  declared  to  bo 
an  in(ronorent  mass  of  fiction,  tiuf  (.'hrisdan  morals  to  Im 
inferior  to  most  other  moral  systems,  and  the  inlluence  of 
Christianity  to  have  been  very  detrimental  to  the  develop- 
ment of  tho  human  race  in  every  social,  political,  and 
moral  respect.  In  a  second  series  of  writings,  Lc  m/s^ 
ti'iiic  lie  In  tintiirc  (London,  1770^,  f^e  />(>»  hviih,  tut  idt'c* 
tnitnrrdes  oppoH/^m  unjr  id/rs  HuvnatitrvlliH  { .\msterdam, 
1772),  and  Lc  ni/'^tl^inc  Horinl  (.\msterdam,  I77;i),  ho  gives 
tlio  positive,  systematic  development  of  tliosc  materialistic 
and  atheistic  views  whicli  in  the  first  series  are  given  under 
form  of  criticism  only.  All  these  writings  contain  hardly 
anything  new  or  original.  D'Hidbneh  repeated  the  ideas  of 
Vidtaire  and  H'Alembert,  of  Diderot  and  Helv6tius;  ho 
only  pusbeil  them  farther.  Indeed,  he  pushed  tho  ideas  of 
tho*  Fneyclopiedists  so  far  that  the  Kneyelopa'ilists  them- 
selves would  not  iieknnwiedge  them.  His  style  is  dry  or 
sentimental,  aflected  or  trivial.  But  his  influcneo  is  said 
to  have  been  very  great.  He  reached  layers  of  society 
to  which  philosophy  never  before  had  penetrated,  and  his 
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cynical  ideas  are  often  recognizable  during  the  first  years 
of  tlie  Rcvolutiun.  Personally,  he  was  a  good  and  kind- 
honrlfd  man,  without  pretensions.  He  wrote  his  books 
nnder  different  pseudonyms,  and  for  a  long  time  even 
his  most  intimate  friends  knew  nothing  of  his  author- 
ship. 

Holbein  (Hans),  called  the  YotNC.En,  b.  at  Augsburg, 
Bavaria,  in  U94,  or  perhaps  even  a  few  years  earlier,  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  from  his  father,  a  painter  of 
some  note.  The  days  of  his  youth  -n-crc  spent  in  Bale, 
and  as  early  as  1512  his  brilliant  talent  had  attracted  great 
attention,  and  he  received  large  orders  both  for  private 
houses  and  public  buildings.  Erasmus  admired  his  work, 
and  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  him  to  Sir  Thomas 
Morehe  went  to  England  in  1326.  After  living  three  years  1 
in  .Mure's  house,  he  was  introduced  to  the  king,  and  Henry 
VIII.  was  so  charmed  by  his  pictures  that  he  made  him 
court-painter  and  heaped  both  honors  and  money  on  him. 
D.  in  London  in  154.'!,  of  the  plague.  In  accuracy  of  draw- 
ing, in  truth  and  richness  of  coloring,  Holbein  surpassed 
all  contemporary  painters  in  Germany,  and  stands,  indeed, 
among  the  greatest  painters  of  the  world.  His  portraits 
especially  arc  e.'scellent,  and  he  produced  a  great  number, 
which  are  scattered  among  all  the  larger  European  galle- 
ries. He  painted  a  portrait  of  Erasmus  which  the  latter 
prelerred  to  the  one  engraved  by  Dlirer.  One  of  his  finest 
pictures  is  the  portrait  of  his  friend  and  patron,  Boniface 
Amerbach,  to  whom  wc  owe  the  collection  of  Holbein's 
drawings  and  paintings  now  at  Bale.  While  in  England, 
Holbein  painted  or  drew  not  only  the  king,  but  his  queens, 
Jane  Seymour  and  Anne  of  Cleves,  Prince  Edward,  and 
nearly  every  distinguished  nobleman  and  noble  woman  of 
his  court,  besides  distinguished  commoners.  These  pic- 
tures and  drawings  are  a  splendid  possession  alike  for  art 
and  for  history.  Holbein  worked  for  the  engravers,  but  to 
what  e.\tont  is'  not  precisely  known.  Two  important  series. 
The  Bailee  of  Death  (see  Daxce  of  Death)  and  Pictuiea 
from  the  Old  Testament,  are  ascribed  to  Holbein.  One  of 
the  most  famous  pictures  by  Holbein  is  the  .l/<('/oima  f./(Ae 
Meyer  Famili/,  in  the  gallery  of  Dresden.  This  is  now, 
however,  believed  to  be  a  copy,  probably  by  Holbein's  own 
h.and,  of  the  original  in  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Darm- 
stadt. Many  of  Holbein's  best  pictures  have  been  en- 
graved, and  nearly  all  his  finest  drawings  photographed, 
the  last  chiefly  by  Braun.  (See  Hans  Hnlbein  der  juntjere, 
von  Ulrich  Ilegner  (Berlin,  1S27),  a  well-executed,  useful 
work,  which  only  needs  revision  to  take  its  place  among 
the  staudaril  books  on  the  subject ;  Hidbehi  uiid  seine  Zeit, 
by  Alfred  Woltmann  (Leipsic.  1867,  2  vols,  and  appendix; 
2d  ed.  1  vol.,  1874J,  a  book  absolutely  necessary  to  the  stu- 
dent for  its  facts,  but  ill-arranged,  and,  critically,  little  to 
be  depended  on  ;  the  second  ed.  is  full  of  coutradictions  of 
the  first ;  Life  and  Works  of  Holbein,  by  K.  N.  Wornam 
(1  vol.,  London,  1S67),  almost  useless  from  its  want  of  ar- 
rangement, its  slipshod  style,  and  its  want  of  the  critical 
spirit.)  Clahexce  Coi>k. 

Hol'bcrg  (Ludtig),  b.  Nov.  6,  16S4,  in  Bergen,  Nor- 
way:  studied  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen;  travelled 
in  Holland,  France,  and  Xorlhern  Italy,  and  stayed  for  one 
and  a  half  years  at  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  was  in  1718 
apjiointed  professor  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen; 
accumulated  great  wealth,  which  he  bequeathed  to  an  edu- 
cational institution,  the  Acaiiemy  of  Sorii :  was  created  a 
baron  in  1747,  and  d.,  unmarried,  Jan.  27, 1754.  His  sound 
practical  ideas,  and  clear,  solid  reasoning,  sustained  by 
learning  and  seasoned  by  humor,  made  his  works  on  his- 
torv,  KeeJesiastieal  Hisforj/,  Historif  of  Denmark,  Jetcish 
Historif,  Lives  of  Great  Men  and  Women,  and  on  philoso- 
phy, Epistles  and  Moral  Meditations,  a  most  influential  ele- 
ment in  the  Danish  civilization,  (For  his  comical  writings 
see  Danish  Language  and  LiTEniruRE.) 

Hol'brook,  a  beautiful  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Norfolk  co., 
Mass.,  on  the  Old  Colony  11.  R.,  14  miles  S.  of  Boston.  It 
has  a  larii-e  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  a  free  library, 
a  town-hall,  a  fire  department,  and  good  public  schools.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1S72,  before  which  time  it  was  called 
East  Ranholph. 

Holbrook  (Alfred),  b.  at  Derby,  Conn.,  in  ISlfi,  son 
of  Josiah  Holbrook,  a  prominent  and  philanthrnpic  edu- 
cator and  inventor.  The  sou  was  for  a  time  pupil  of  Elizur 
Wright  in  the  academy  at  Groton,  Mass.  Though  pos- 
sessed of  remarkable  inventive  t.alents  and  of  a  decided 
taste  for  civil  engineering,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work 
of  instruction  ;  founded  a  large  and  successful  institution, 
chieflv  for  the  training  of  teachers,  at  Lebanon,  0.  Author 
of  a  volume  of  Lielnres  on  the  subject  of  education. 

Holbrook  (Jotin  E.),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Dec. 
31,  17'.l(i;  d.  in  Norfolk,  Mass.,  Sept.  S,  1S71.  He  was 
carried  North  when  an  infant;  graduated  in  ISIj  at  Brown 
University,  and  took  the  degree  in  medicine  at  the  I  ni- 


versity  of  Pennsylvania.  After  visiting  the  hospitals  of 
Euro|ie,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  South  Carolina  was  assigned  to  the  chair  of 
anatomy,  which  be  occupied  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Dr.  Holbrook  would  never  attend  an  obstetrical  case  nor 
perform  a  surgical  operation,  yet  as  a  lecturer  on  anatomy 
he  was  seldom  equalled.  He  possessed  a  peculiar  talent 
for  description,  and  a  minute  comprehension  of  compara- 
tive anatomy.  His  reputation  rests  especially  upon  his 
investigations  ,as  a  naturalist.  In  1842  he  published  his 
great  work  on  herpetology,  and  this,  with  the  unfinished 
one  on  the  fishes  of  South  Carolina,  gave  him  high  dis- 
tinction. His  friend,  the  late  Prof.  Agassiz,  said  before 
the  Natural  History  Society  of  Boston,  "  I  well  remember 
the  impression  made  in  Europe,  more  than  five  and  thirty 
years  ago,  by  his  work  on  the  North  American  reptiles. 
Before  then,  the  supercilious  English  question,  so  cff'ect- 
ually  answered  since,  'Who  reads  an  American  book?' 
might  have  been  repeated  in  another  form,  *  Who  ever  saw 
an  American  scientific  work?*  In  that  branch  of  investi- 
gation Europe  had  at  that  time  nothing  to  compare  with 
it."  Author  of  Ameriean  Hcrpetoloijii  (5  vols.,  1842),  and 
of  unfinished  works  on  Sonthem  Jeftthi/olo</i/  and  tlie  Jeh- 

thyologil  of  South   Carolina.  Pail  F.  EvE. 

HoTcomb,  tp.  of  Dunklin  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  608. 
Hol'conibe  (Amasa),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Southwick,  Mass., 
June  18,  17b7,  a  farmer's  son;  when  nineteen  years  old 
made  surveyors'  compasses,  and  at  twenty  began  to  com- 
pile almanacs,  several  of  which  he  published.  When  twenty- 
seven  he  began  to  teach  engineering,  astronomy,  and  sur- 
veying: adopted  the  profession  of  civil  engineer  1826;  be- 
gan to  make  telescopes  in  1828,  and  had,  it  is  believed,  no 
competition  from  any  other  maker  in  the  U.  S.  until  1842. 
He  was  a  member  of  both  branches  of  the  State  legislature, 
and  was  the  recipient  of  several  medals  and  other  distinc- 
tions. The  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Williams  College. 

Holcombe  (James  P.),  b.  in  Lynchbnrg.  Va.,  in  1820  ; 
was  educated  at  Yale  College  and  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  was  for  some  years  a  law-professor.  Au- 
thor of  Leading  Cases  upon  Commercial  Lair  (1847),  Difjest 
of  Decisions  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  (184S),  Merchants' 
Book  of  Reference  (1848),  Literature  in  Letters  (1808). 

Holcombe  (William  Frederic),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Sterling, 
Mass.,  Apr.  2,  1827:  graduated  at  the  Albany  Medical 
College  in  1850,  and  studied  several  years  in  Europe:  be- 
came professor  of  ophthalmic  and  aural  surgery  in  the  New 
York  Medical  College,  surgeon  to  the  New  York  Oidithalmic 
Hospital,  and  secretary  and  librarian  of  the  New  York 
Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society. 

Holcombe  (William  H.),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  in  1825  :  was  educated  at  Washington  College,  Va., 
and  studied  medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
has  practised  his  profession  in  Lynchburg,  Cincinnati,  and 
New  Orleans.  In  1852  he  became  a  homoeopathist.  He 
has  published  Hoir  I  became  a  Homienpath  (1867),  Scientific 
Basis  of  Homaopathij  (1855),  Yelluic  Fever  (1856),  Poems 
(1860),"Oiii-  Children  in  Heaven  (1868),  The  Sexes  (1863), 
besides  numerous  brochures  and  contributions  to  homoe- 
opathic ;ind  Swedenborgian  periodical  literature. 

Hol'croft  (Thomas),  b.  in  London  Dec.  10,  1745,  a 
shoemaker's  son  ;  served  for  a  time  as  a  stable-groom  at 
Newmarket  :  became  an  actor,  and  then  an  author ;  was 
arrested  for  high  treason  in  1794,  being  a  member  of  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  but  was  released 
without  trial.  D.  M.ar.  2.?,  1809.  Author  of  ;iU  plays,  be- 
sides novels,  poems,  translations,  etc.,  some  of  which  are 
of  an  irreligious  tendency.  His  noteworthy  works  are  The 
Road  to  Ruin,  a  comedy  (1792).  still  popular:  The  Life  of 
Trenck  (1788),  from  the  German;  Hermann  and  Dorothea 
flSOli.  translated  from  the  German  of  Goethe  ;  Memoirs  by 
himself,  finished  by  Ilazlitt  (3  vols.,  1816). 

Hold,  a  compartment  or  series  of  compartments  in  a 
ship,  below  the  lowermost  deck.  The  hold  extends  fore 
.and  aft  the  whole  length  of  the  ship.  In  it  are  stored  por- 
tions of  the  cargo,  the  ship's  stores,  ballast,  etc. 

Hold,  a  musical  character  r>.  placed  over  a  note,  sig- 
nifying a  pause,  or  the  holding  of  the  note  longer  than  its 
proper  time.  The  hold  may  also  be  placed  over  a  rest  or 
a  double-bar,  or  as  an  indication  of  the  end  of  a  canon  or 
other  piece. 

Hold'brook's,  tp.  of  Cabarrus  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1115. 
1       Ilol'den,  post-tp.  of  Penobscot  co..  Me.,  6  miles  S.  E. 

of  Bangor.     Pop.  758. 
'       Holden,  post-tp.  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  52  miles  from 
Boston,  on  the  Boston  Barre  and  Gardner  R.  R.     It  is  a 
1  good  farming  town,  with  abundant  w.atcr-jiower,  manufao- 
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tiircs  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  other  goods,  3  churchc?,  and 
numerous  small  villages.      Pop.  2UG2. 

Iloldeii,  |iost-t]i.  of  (ioodliue  CO.,  Minn.  rop.  1199. 
Iloldcil,  post-v.  of  .lohnsou  co..  Mo.,  50  miles  S.  E.  of 
Kansas  City,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Mis.soiiri 
Kansas  and  Texas  K.  Ks.  It  has  4  churches,  2  banks,  1 
new.spaper,  4  dry-gooil  stores,  2  hardware  and  agricultural 
inipleuicnt  stores,  2  hoot  and  shoo  stores,  S  jewelry  stores, 
2  hotels,  1  mill,  etc.  IloMen  is  situated  in  a  fine  farming 
section;  timber,  coal,  and  buiUling-stonc  are  plenty.  Pop. 
1  jTH.  U.  N.  KicHAKiis,  En.  "  E.vteri'risb." 

Holtlen,  tp.  of  New  Hanover  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  2056. 
Iloldrn,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  751. 
Iloldcn  (OLivKit),  the  composer  of  the  psalm-tuno 
Ciiriiiiiiiiun  and  other  excellent  pieces  :  was  a  carpenter,  and 
afterwards  a  music-teacher  and  the  keeper  of  a  musical 
bookstore;  d.  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  ISol.  Published 
Amifi-iriin  y/.irwoiij  (l"9:i),  the  Wurreslcr  Cullcclinii  (ITJT), 
and  other  tune-books,  and  was  ono  of  the  pioneers  of 
,'\merican  psalmody. 

Ilol'dcrncss,  post-tp.  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  11.,  3fi  miles 
N.  of  Concord.  It  has  manufactures  of  lumber,  boxes,  etc. 
Pop.  I'M. 

HoI'dich  (Joseph),  D.  D.,  b.  Apr.  20, 1804,  at  Thorncy, 
Cambridi,'esliirc,  Eng. ;  canio  in  1S18  to  the  U.  S. ;  en- 
tered the  .Methodist  ministry  in  1822;  was  stationed  in 
Philadelphia.  New  York,  and  other  cities;  received  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  from  Princeton  in  1S28  ;  that  of  D.  D.  from 
La  (Irange  College  184:!;  was  18a5-3G  assistant  professor, 
and  lS:iB-49  professor,  of  moral  science  and  belles  Icttres 
in  the  Wosleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.;  became 
in  1819  corresponding  sceretarv  of  the  American  Bible 
Society.  Author  of  L!f'e  ••(  WUhur  Fhk  (1842),  of  A. 
H.  Iliird  (1839),  Hiblc  iliHtiinj  (18;i:i),  and  other  works. 

Hold'iilg-notc,  in  musical  compositions  of  two  or 
more  parts,  a  note  sustained  or  prolonged  in  one  of  the 
parts  while  the  others  are  in  motion.  In  fugues,  and  in 
adagio,  andante,  and  legato  movements,  holding-notes  are 
of  constant  occurrence,  and  glvo  unity,  compactness,  and 
a  binding  effect  to  the  general  texture  of  the  harmony. 
llolcd,  tp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Me.  Poj).  1. 
Ilolins'hcd  (RArH.VRi.  or  Kalph),  M.  A.,  an  English 
chronicler  who  d.  between  1578  and  1582.  IIo  took  the 
master's  degree,  probably  at  Cambridge,  and  was  ])crlia]ps 
a  clergyman.  Almost  nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  but  his 
fame  is  perpetuated  by  the  Chroiiicltm  of  Eiiijhuul,  Smt/auif, 
ami  Irilinid  (2  vols,  folio,  1577),  but  ho  was  not  the  sole 
author,  for  Harrison,  Stow,  Fleming,  Stanihurst,  Thin, 
Hooker,  and  others  prepared  large  portions.  There  is  no 
doulit  Itiat  Shakspeare  found  abundant  material  for  bis 
historical  plays  in  the  }iage8  of  Holinshcd. 

Ilol'kar,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Mahratta  chieftains 
who  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  India 
during  tlio  two  last  centuries,  and  often  proved  themselves 
forniidalple  enemies  of  the  liritish  empire  in  Ilindostan. 
Mulhar  Kao  Ilolkar  was  the  founder  of  the  family.  Ho 
was  horn  in  109:!,  received  in  17.'i6  the  wes'ern  part  of 
Malwah,  with  Ind-ire  for  its  capital,  and  d.  17ft5.  Ilut  the 
most  remarkable  member  of  tlic  family  was  .hrswunt  Kao 
Holkar,  a  natural  son  of  Tokhagi  Ilolkar,  who  reigned  from 
1801  to  1811.  Although  hu  was  defeated  at  Indoro  (Oct. 
11,  1801)  by  Dowlat  llao  Pintlia,  his  reputation  for  valor 
and  energy  was  so  great  that  a  part  of  the  victorious  army 
went  over  to  his  side,  and  next  year  (Oct.  25,  1802)  he  en- 
tirely routed  Sindia  at  Poona.  Sindia  look  refuge  with  the 
Ilritisli,  and  now  a  war  began  between  Holkar  and  the 
British,  which  was  carried  on  with  various  success  to  Dee. 
21,  IMI5,  when  peace  was  conclinlcd  and  Holkar  eompelletl 
to  give  uy  s(»me  maritime  districts,  and  bind  himself  lo 
lake  no  Europeans  into  his  service.  He  d.  insane,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Mulhar  Kao  Hcdkar,  who  reigned 
from  1811  to"  18:i:i.  He  began  war  against  the  British  in 
IS  I  7,  but  wasdefealeil,  and  under  I  he  peace  of  .Ijin.  0.  1818, 
an  English  residency  was  established  at  Indore.  The  |irc- 
sent  ruler  of  Inil(oc>,  Mulkerji  Kiio  Ilolkar.  who  came  mho 
power  in  |s.',2  and  remained  true  to  the  English  in  1857,  is 
not  of  the  Holkar  I'aTnily,  though  he  bears  the  name;  with 
Kumdi  Kao  Holkar  the  family  ilieil  out  in  1852. 
Iloriillld.     See  NKTnt:Hi,A\ns. 

Ilollniid,  North  and  South,  two  provinces  of  the 
Nelherlarids.  adjaceni  and  very  similar  in  all  nalural  and 
so.-ial  relations.  The  ground  is  very  low,  and  must  lie 
prolected  against  inundations  of  the  North  Sea  and  tho 
Zuyder-Zco  by  artificial  dams  and  dykes.  It  is  everywhere 
intersected  by  rivers,  the  Khine,  Yssel,  Lek,  ,Maas,  and 
Mervede,  and  camils.  But  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  nuir- 
vellously  well  cultivated.  Tho  rearing  of  cattle  and  tho 
production  of  butter  and  cheese  arc  the  main  purauita  of 


the  inhabitants,  but  many  other  kinds  of  industry  are  car- 
ried on  wilh  success.  North  llollaml  has  an  area  of  955 
square  miles,  with  0U2,5."i9  inhabitants;  the  area  of  .South 
Holland  is  IIG2  square  miles,  with  710.75.'!  inhaoitants. 
The  principal  towns  of  Norlh  HolIaiKl  are  .■\mslerdam, 
Haarlem,  and  Alkmaar  ;  of  South  Holland,  The  Hague,  Ley- 
den,  Rotterdam,  and  (Jouda.  (.See  North  Hollaxd  Ca.val 
and  North  Ska  Canal  of  Holland.) 

IIoMaiid,  post-tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  111.     Pop.  l.'!52. 
riolltliuL   post-tp.   of  Hampden  co.,   Mass.,  70   miles 
W.  S.  \V.  id'  Boston,  on  the  Conncclicut  line.     Pop.  1144. 

Ilollitnd,  post-v.  of  Ottawa  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Chicago 
and  Michigan  Lake  Shore  K.  11.  It  contains  1  college,  1 
public  school,  scver.al  churches,  ,',  papers,  2  tanneries,  1 
savings  bank,  ?i  hotels,  3  drug-stores,  and  1  iron-ore  smelt- 
ing furnace,  wilh  the  usual  number  of  shops,  etc.  The 
town  was  settled  by  Hollanders,  who  form  three-fourths 
of  the  present  population.  Pop.  of  v.  2:110;  of  tp.  2:55.*!. 
\Vm.  Bknjamixse,  Pill.  "Dt:  Hollaxukr." 
Holland,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Erie  co.,  N.  Y..  on  the 
Buff'alo  Now  York  and  Philadelphia  K.  R.,  20  miles  S.  E. 
of  Bnfl'alo.  The  township  has  4  churches,  3  cheese-factories, 
and  manufactories  of  lumber.  Icallicr,  etc.     Pop.  1451. 

Holland,  post-tp.  of  Orleans  co.,  Vt.,  on  the  Canada 
line,  59  miles  N.  E.  of  Monlpelicr.  It  has  manufactures  of 
lumber  and  shingles.     Pt.»p.  881. 

Holland,  jiost-tp.  of  Brown  co..  Wis.     Pop.  1279. 
Holland,  tp.  of  La  Crosso  co..  Wis.     Pop.  819. 
Holland,  tp.  of  Sheboygan  co..  Wis.     Pop.  2704. 
Holland  (Hexrv),  Bart.,  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S., 
b.  at  Kiiutsford,  Cheshire,  England,  Oct.  27,  1788 ;  grad- 
uated IM.  I>.  at  Edinburgh   1811;   was  for  many  years  a 
pliysieian  in  ordinary  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  one  of  tho 
most  popular  men,  professionally  and  socially,  in  London. 
He  several  times  visited  tho  U.  S.,  and  travelled  extensively 
in  Europe  and  .\sia.     His  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Syd- 
ney Smith,  and  a  writer  of  ability,  d.  Nov.  2,  1860.     Sir 
Henry  was  the  author  of  several  books  on  ^■arious  subjects  ; 
the  most  imjiortant  arc  ^IcfUcul  NutrH  mnl  licjlrctltius  and 
Ilecollrrtiniis  uf  I'uat  LSfc  (1871).      1>.  Oct.  28,  187:!. 

Holland!  Henry  Richard  Vassall-Holland).  Loan, 
b.  in  Wiltsliiro  Nov.  21,  1773;  succeeded  in  1774  to  the 
peerage  as  tho  third  Lord  Holland  of  the  Fox  family,  but 
his  patronymic  was  changed  from  Fox  to  Vassall  in  1797. 
the  latter  being  the  family  name  of  his  wife,  the  divorced 
Lady  Webster,  by  whom  he  had  had  a  son,  the  late  Oen. 
Charles  R.  Fox,  b.  before  the  divorce.  Holland  was  a  man 
of  fine  manners  and  most  amiable  character.  His  tincle, 
(Charles  James  Fox,  trained  him  up  to  liberal  political  prin- 
cijiles,  and  ho  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Clirist  Church, 
Oxford;  ho  was  (1800)  made  a  commissioner  and  pleni- 
potentiary for  settling  disputes  with  the  U.  S.  ;  was  lord 
privy  seal  1800-07;  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
lS:!0-40.  D.  at  Kensington  Oct.  22.  1810.  Lord  Holland 
was  a  most  brilliant  debater  and  parliamentary  tactician, 
tho  steady  friend  of  every  j>olitical  reform,  and  had  a  large 
personal  following  of  strongly  attached  social  and  ]H)litical 
friends.  He  did  much  to  develop  a  taste  for  Spanish  liter- 
ature. Author  of  Life  mid  U'riVi'lIr/w  <</  Lnpt'  dr  Vr;fil  f\irp{o 
(1800),  Tlircc  Ciimi'dicR  J'rnm  llir'  SJiniiish  (18071.  I'ureiijii 
Iii:mhtiHri  iirf»  (1850),  Memoirs  o/ the  IlVd'y  J'arli/  (1852), 
and  olhcr  works. 

Holland  (.Iosiah  Gilbert),  M.  H..  b.  at  Bclchcrtown, 
.Mass.,  July  24,  1819;  gnulualed  at  Berkshire  .Medical  Col- 
lege, Pittslield,  and  practised  medicine  Ihrco  years;  was 
for  a  short  timo  an  editor  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  for  one 
year  sujierintcndent  of  sidiools  \'icksbiirg.  Miss.  He  was 
(1849-00)  editorially  connected  with  the  Springfield  lirp>d>- 
lirtni,  and  in  1870  became  editor  of  Sfril'iit'r*»  Moutldi/, 
Nt^w  York.  His  works,  some  of  them  published  under  the 
name  of  "  Timothy  Titcomb,"  arc  a  //istm-i/  of  Wr»tern 
.fl/(i««<ir/ii(»<««  (1M55),  y/ic  /In;/  I'lilli,  a  novel  (1857),  I.ri- 
Irru  III  Ihc  Yuiiiiij  (1858),  Itiltir  Swrcl,  a  lioeui  (1858),  (I'idd 
/•oi7(I859),  .Irian  miliert'K  f/m-ra-,  a  novel  (1800).  /,f«.o.i» 
til  /,i/c  (1861),  Lrllem  It)  the  JnncncH  (1803),  /'Ann  Talk  on 
Flimili,!,-  SidJerlK  (1805),  Lifi  of  l.ineoUl  (1800).  Kolhriml, 
a  Jiocni  (1807),  The  Morlde  j'lojdieei/  (1872).  .iithiir  Itomii- 
citHtIr  ( 1 S73),  tloniered  Shettct,  poems  ( 1873 ),  The  Mittref 
of  the  MiniK,'  (  1871). 

Holland  (Sir  Nathaniel  l)Avsi:).b.  in  London  in  17:il : 
studieil  in  Itoiiie.  and  painted  p.ulrails  and  landsenprs  ; 
but  having  married  a  weallhy  lady  and  become  a  baronca 
and  member  of  Parliament,  he  gave  up  art.  D.  at  Win- 
Chester  in  I  s  I  1. 

Holland  (  Philemon), b.nt  Chelmsford  in  1551 ;  studied 
at  Cambridge;  becamr'  master  id"  llie  frt'o  school  of  Coven- 
try ;  anil  d.  Feb.  9.  ll'>:)0.  He  gave  the  first  English  trans 
lalion  of  liivy,  Suetonius,  Amuiianus  Mareellinus,  Pliny, 
and  Plutarch's  Moralio. 
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Horiand  IsTand,  tp.  of  Dorchester  co.,  MJ..  consist- 
iiij  of  lilooihvortli  Ishmd,  Holland  Islaiul,  etc.     Pop.  141. 

Horiand  Pa'tent,  post-v.  of  Trenton  tp.,  Oneida  co., 
N.  v..  on  the  Utiea  and  Black  River  R.  R.,  12  miles  N. 
from  Utica.     It  has  C  churches.     Pop.  '->~(i. 

Hol'lansburg,  a  v.  of  Harrison  tp.,  Darke  co.,  0. 
Pup.  2:;"J. 

Hol'lar  iWenzel).  I),  at  Prague  in  IfiOT  :  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  carl  of  Arundel.  amha?sador  to  the  German 
emperor,  and  followed  him  in  16-TO  to  England;  became 
implicated  durin;^  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  in  polit- 
ical affairs,  and  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time;  joined 
then  the  carl  of  Arundfl  at  Antwerp  in  1045.  and  returned 
with  him  in  1652  to  England,  where  he  d.  Mar.  2S,  1G77. 
His  must  celebrated  engraving  is  that  of  Holbein's  Dance 
of  Death. 

Mol'lenback,  tp.  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.     It  has  beds  of 

anthracite  coal.     Pop.  1303. 

Uoriengsworth,tp.  ofMontgomerjco.,  N.  C.  P.  C9o. 

Hol'ley,  post-v.  of  Orleans  co.,  N.  Y.  It  has  4  churches, 
1  weekly  newspaper,  1  bank,  1  hotel,  1  furnace,  foundry 
and  machine-shop,  2  lumber  and  coal  yard?.  Pop.  about 
1000.  C.  M.viisn,  PiB.  "STANi>.\nii.*' 

Holley  (.\LEXAxnER  Lvman),  C.  E..  b.  July  20,  lS.32. 
at  Lakeville,  a  part  of  Salisbury  tp..  Conn.;  graduated  at 
Brown  I'niversity  185."},  and  was  technically  educated  at 
tho  Corliss  Steam-Engine  Works.  From  ISof)  to  1S61  he 
edited  and  contributed  to  various  engineering  newspapers, 
and  published  his  Rnifintj/  Econoinif,  and,  in  connection 
with  the  late  Zerah  Colburn.  a  Repm-t  on  European  liaii- 
tcai/H.  In  I:^ti4  he  published  his  Tientise  oh  Ordnance  and 
Armor.  In  1865  he  introduced  the  Bessemer  process  into 
America,  and  built  the  first  steelworks  at  Troy.  N.  Y.  He 
afterwards  built  Bessemer  steelworks  ami  rolling-mills  at 
Harrisburg.  Troy.  Chicago,  Jolict,  and  Pittsburg,  and  is 
now  consulting  engineer  to  a  number  of  iron  and  steel 
works. 

Holley  (Horace),  LL.D..  b.  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Feb. 
13,  1781  ;  graduated  at  Yale  180.'i;  studied  law,  and  then 
divinity  :  was  pastor  of  the  Ilollis  street  church.  Boston, 
1S09-1S;  became  a  Unitarian;  president  of  Transylvania 
University,  Ky..  1818-27;  went  to  New  Orleans  "to  take 
charge  of  a  seminary,  but  fell  sick  and  d.  on  the  passage 
thence  to  New  York  July  .31,  1S27. 

Ilol'lidaysburg,  post-b.,cap.  of  Blair  co..  Pa.,  7  miles 
from  Altoona,  on  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  It 
has  2  rolling-mills,  2  nail-factorics,  2  furnaces,  and  3  foun- 
dries, a  large  and  flourishing  female  seminary,  2  news- 
papers, 7  churches,  a  fine  court-house  and  jail,  and  a  na- 
tional bank.  Its  industries  are  principally  manufacturing. 
Pop.  2952.  David  Over,  Ed.  ''Register." 

Hol'lins  (George  N.),  b.  at  Baltimore.  Md.,  Sept.  20, 
171>y  ;  appointed  midshipman  U.  S.  navy  in  1814,  and  was 
with  Com.  Decatur  on  the  frigate  President  when  she  was 
captured  by  the  British,  and  held  as  prisoner  at  Bermuda 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war;  subsequently  served  with 
Decatur  in  the  war  with  Algiers,  and  at  its  close  com- 
manded an  East  India  merchant  ship.  In  1825  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant  U.  S.  navy,  rising  to  be  captain  1S55. 
In  1854  he  commanded  the  Cyane,  and  gained  considerable 
notoriety  by  the  bombardment  and  destruction  of  the  town 
of  (ireytown  (San  Juan  de  Nicaragua).  In  1861  he  re- 
signed from  the  U.  S.  navy,  but  his  resignation  was  not 
accepted,  though  he  effected  his  escape,  and.  joining  the 
Southern  cause,  was  appointed  commodore  in  the  Con- 
federate navy.  Ou  the  morning  of  Oct.  12,  1S61,  before 
dawn,  with  tho  ram  Manassas,  three  fire-rafts,  and  five 
armed  steamers,  he  surprised  the  U.  S.  squadron  blockading 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  causing  much  confusion,  but 
in  reality  effecting  SL-arccIy  any  damage,  although  he  sent 
exaggerated  despatches  announcing  a  great  victory,  and 
was  made  naval  commandant  at  New  Orleans.  He  was, 
however,  superseded  before  the  decisive  attack  of  Admiral 
Farragut  in  18fi2.     D.  Jan.  18.  1S78.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

Hol'lis,  tp.  and  v.  of  Peoria  co.,  III.,  on  the  Illinois 
River,  8  miles  below  Peoria,  at  the  junction  of  the  Peoria 
Pckin  and  Jacksonville  and  the  Toledo  Peoria  and  Warsaw 
R.  Rs.     Pop.  of  tp.  9S0. 

Hollis,  post-tp.  of  York  co.,  Me.,  on  the  Portland  and 
Rochester  R.  R.,  18  miles  S.  W.  of  Portland,  h.as  3  churches, 
and  manufactures  of  woollens  and  lumber.    Pop.  1541. 

Hollis,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.   H..  7 
miles  from  Nashua  and  3  miles  from  the  Worcester  and  ' 
Nashua  R.  R.  It  has  a  high  school,  1  church,  a  town-hall,  | 
and  a  library  containing  1800  volumes.     Large  quantities 
of  lumber  and  some  70,000  casks  are  annually  manufac- 
tured.    Principal  occupation,  farming.     Pop.  of  tp..  1079. 

S.  \i.  Keeler. 


Hollis  (Thomas),  a  successful  merchant  of  London,  b. 
in  Enghind  in  lIl.VJ.  In  1721  be  founded  the  Hollis  pro- 
fessorsliip  of  divinity  in  Harvard  College,  and  in  1727 
founded  a  professorship  of  mathematics  and  natural  phil- 
osophy :  he  also  presented  books  for  the  library,  and  con- 
siderable sums  of  money.  Several  others  of  the  Mollis 
family  were  benefactors  of  the  college.  A  Life  of  Thomus 
Hollis  was  published  by  T.  B.  Hollis  (1780).  Thomas  Hol- 
lis, Sr.,  was  a  Baptist,  though  a  member  of  an  Inde])CDdcnt 
church,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  charities  both  to  Bap- 
tist and  Independent  churches.     D.  Feb.,  1731. 

Hol'lister,  ]»ost-v.,  cap.  of  San  Benito  co.,  Cal.,  94  miles 
S.  of  San  Francisco.  It  contains  1  seminary,  a  graded 
public  School,  5  church  organizations,  3  public  halls,  and 
2  telegraph  and  1  express  oflice.  It  derives  its  trade  from 
agriculture,  stock-raising,  and  quicksilver-mining.  There 
are  2  weekly  newspapers,  about  30  business-houses,  1 
steam  flouriug-mill,  1  brewery,  2  lumber-yards,  and  4  hotels 
and  stables.  The  principal  tobacco  plantations  of  Califor- 
nia are  near  the  town,  and  the  quicksilver  and  coal  devel- 
opments are  rich  and  promising  in  the  mountain-ranges. 
Pop.  about  2000.  P.  W.  Blake,  Ed.  "Advance."      ' 

Hol'liston,  post-tp.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  2f>  miles 
S.  W.  of  Boston,  on  the  Jlilford  branch  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  R.  R.  It  has  important  agricultural  interests, 
manufactures  of  boots,  shoes,  nails,  pumps,  wrenches,  etc., 
1  national  and  1  savings  bank,  4  churches,  a  high  school, 
and  a  free  library.     Pop.  3U73. 

HoUloman,  tp.  of  Darlington  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1590. 

IIol'low,  tp.  of  Bladen  CO.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1243. 

llorioway  (Thomas),  b.  in  London  in  1748,  and  d.  at 
Coltishall,  near  ^.'orwich,  in  1827.  He  engraved  the  illus- 
trations to  the  English  translation  of  Lavater's  DIi}/sio(/~ 
nor.li/,  but  his  most  celebrated  work  is  his  engravings  of  the 
cartoons  of  Raphael. 

Hol'loway's,  tp.  of  Person  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1279. 

Hoi 'low  Creek,  post-tp.,  Lexington  co.,S.  C.  P.  1315. 

IIol'low  Pop'lar,  tp.  of  Yancey  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  3S2. 

IIol'low  Square,  tp.  of  Hale  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  3360. 

Uol'lowville,  or  Smoky  Hollow,  post-v.  of  Cla- 
verack  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollens,  candles,  lumber,  etc. 

Hol'IOAV-AVare  includes  cast  and  wrought  iron  domes- 
tic utensils.  The  casting  of  the  best  kinds  of  hollow-ware  is 
followed  by  turning  and  annealing,  and  sometimes  by  enam- 
elling, tinning,  or  japanning.  Excellent  wrought-iron  ware 
is  now  produced  by  pressing,  there  being  no  joints  left  in  the 
work.     (See  Hardware,  by  L.  P.  Brockett,  A.  M.,  M.  D.) 

Hol'ly,  the  name  of  various  shrnbs  and  small  trees, 
chiefly  of  the  genus  Jltx  and  order  Aquifoliacca?.  They 
are  mostly  evergreens,  with  rich  green  leaves  and  red  ber- 
ries. The  typical  species  is  /.  Aqnifolium,  the  European 
holly,  whose  leaves  are  so  highly  jirized  for  Christmas  dec- 
oration. Its  bark  yields  bird-lime,  and  has  medicinal  pow- 
ers. The  finest  American  species  is  the  /.  opaca^  a  small 
tree,  used  also  in  Christmas  decoration,  but  its  appearance 
is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  former  species.  The  wood  of 
both  the  above  species  is  very  hard  and  white,  and  is  used 
by  turners,  inlayers,  and  carvers.  /.  Cossiitc  and  other 
species  yield  the  "yaupon  tea"  of  tho  Carolinas  and  (he 
'•black  drink  "of  the  Creek  Indians.  Paraguay  tea  (see 
Matk)  is  produced  by  certain  South  American  hollies. 
The  U.  S.  have  some  twelve  or  fourteen  species  of  Ilex, 
mostly  unimportant  shrubs,  some  with  deciduous  leaves,  be- 
sides one,  the  mountain  holly,  Xemopantlies  Cunadensis,  of 
another  genus  closely  allied.  The  sea-holly  or  sea-holm  of 
Europe  is  the  Ertinginm  maritimnm. 

Holly,  tp.  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  153. 

Holly,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Oakland  co..  Jlich.,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  and  the  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee  R.  Rs.,  52  miles  from  Detroit.  It  has  tine 
schools  nnd  churches,  a  high-school  building  which  cost 
$50,000,  7  hotels,  manufactures  of  flour,  castings,  furniture, 
and  other  goods,  and  a  largo  trade.  Ice  is  extensively 
shipped  from  this  vicinity,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  attractive  in  the  State.  A  State  insane  asylum  is  to  be 
opened  in  the  vicinity.  The  village  has  2  national  banks, 
a  weekly  newspaper,  railroad  machine-shops,  etc.  Pop. 
1420:  of  tp.  2437.        Henrv  Jenkins,  En.  *•  Register." 

Holly,  tp.  of  New  Hanover  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1016. 

Holly,  tp.  of  Webster  co..  W.  Va.     Pop.  612. 

Holly  Grove,  tp.  of  Gates  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1213. 

Hol'lyhock,  the  name  of  certain  biennial  plants  of  the 
genus  Althfrn{A.ros€a,Jici/idia,  Chii)r)ieis),tn\\  Old- World 
herbs,  much  cultivated  in  gardens  for  their  flowers,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties,  single  and  double.     The 
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culture  of  those  phiuts  for  forage  purposes  has  been  pro- 
posed. The  stalks  ubound  iu  a  fibre  which  may  be  utilized 
U.S  prtpor-etock. 

Holly  Neck,  tp.  of  Nanscmond  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3275. 

Holly  Springs,  popt-tp.  of  Dallasco.,  Ark.    Pop. 6.16. 

Holly  Springs,  jiost-v.,  cap.  of  Marsliall  co.,  Miss., 
on  the  Mississ^ipni  Central  K.  R.,  4.'i  miles  S.  K.  from  Meni- 
j.his,  TeuD.  It  has  1  foundry,  1  hub  and  spoke  factory,  3 
w a i;on- factories,  3  potteries,  1  marble  manufactory,  1  Siw- 
ing^  bank,  2  newspapers,  2  hotels,  6  schools,  7  churches, 
and  42  stores.  It  ships  annually  23,000  bales  of  cotton. 
Pop,  2400.         Caliioon-  &,  Holland.  Kns.  "  Repoiitkii." 

Hol'lvwood,  tp.  of  Carver  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  534. 

Hol'iiiau  City,  a  v.  of  Paris  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  7J. 

Holman  (James),  "the  blind  traveller,"  b.  in  England 
1701:  entered  the  royal  navy  17118:  cnnunisyionod  a  lieu- 
tenant 1807:  invalide«l  ISIO:  became  blind  1812:  was  ap- 
pointed a  naval  knight  of  Windsor,  and  iu  1819  began  to 
make  his  journeys,  which  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
He  published  some  seven  volumes  of  travels,  and  his  books 
had  at  one  time  considerable  currency.  D.  iu  London  July 
29,  1 85 7. 

Holman  (Josnnn  George),  b.  at  London  1TG4  ;  was 
educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford  :  appeared  as  Romeo 
at  Covent  Garden  17S4,  and  soon  became  a  rival  of  Kemblo 
on  the  British  stage;  came  to  the  U.  S.;  was  for  some  time 
manager  of  a  theatre  in  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  was  very  suc- 
cessful for  some  years  in  the  U.  S.  D.  at  Rockaway,  L.  I., 
of  yellow  fever,  Aug.  24,  1817.  Author  of  several  comic 
operas  and  comedies. 

Holm'boc  (CFTRiSTOPHEn  ANniiEAs),  b.  at  Vang,  Nor- 
way, in  170*5;  studied  Oriental  languages  in  Christiania 
and  Paris,  and  became  in  1822  professor  at  the  University 
of  Christiania.  The  most  prominent  of  his  writings  arc — 
De  vriscft  re  moncturin  Xorrcfjt'ft  (1S41).  Sanskrit  itnd  Old- 
vor'ak  (1846),  Oct  Ohinorske  Vcrhnm  (1848),  Iht  norske 
Sproijn  vosentUf/ittc  Or<l/'>rrn(td,  sajumciilt't/iiet  vied  Santikrif. 
(IS52),  Norsk  Of/  Kcllink  (1S54).  As  a  member  of  various 
commissions  he  has  exercised  a  great  and  beneficial  inliu- 
ence  on  educational  affairs  in  Norway. 

Ilolm'dol,  tp.  and  jiost-v.  of  Monraouth  co.,  N.  J.,  G 
miles  S.  of  Raritan  Bay.     Pup.  1415. 

Holmes,  county  of  Florida,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Alabama.  Area,  about  300  square  miles.  Much  of  its  sur- 
face is  covered  with  heavy  pine  timber.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  navigable  Choctawhatchie  River.  Rico  and  cotton  aro 
the  chief  crops.     Cap.  Cerro  (iordo.     Pop.  1572. 

Holmes,  county  in  N.  W.  Central  Mississippi.  Area, 
940  square  miles.  It  is  traver.«ed  by  the  navigable  Yazoo 
River  and  the  Mississippi  Central  R.  R.  Its  surface  is 
divcrsifiecl,  its  soil  jiroduetive.  Cotton  and  corn  are  staple 
crops.     Cap.  Lexington.     Pop.  19,370. 

Holmes,  county  of  N.  E.  Central  Ohio.  Area,  420 
square  miles.  Its  surface  is  rolling,  the  soil  productive. 
Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  flour  aro  staples.  Coal  has  been 
found.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Cleveland  Mt.  Vernon  and 
Delaware  R.  R.     Cap.  Miilersburg.     Pop.  18,177. 

Holmes,  tp.  of  Mackinac  eo.,  Mich.,  bounded  on  the 
S.  by  Lake  Huron.     Pop.  038. 

Holmes,  tp.  of  Crawford  eo.,  0.     Pop.  1572. 

Holmes  (Ann:?,),  D.  !>..  LI-.J).,  b.  at  Woodstock,  Conn., 
Die.  24,  17G3;  gradimlfl  ut  Viile  in  1783,  nnd  was  a  tutor 
there  1780-87;  held  Congregational  pastorates  at  Midwav. 
(Ja.,  1785-91,  and  at  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1792-1832.  lie 
married  a  daughter  of  President  Rtiles,  and  after  her  death 
a  daughter  of  Hon.  Oliver  Wendell.  He  published  Animh 
of  Aincricft,  a  work  of  permanent  value  (2  vuls.,  IHOJ,  en- 
largeil  ed.  1S2!I);  Life  of  !*,rHuhnt  Stil*>t  (1790);  papers 
on  Stephen  Panneiiius;  on  the  Mohegan  Indians;  biography 
of  John  Lothrop,  and  many  others  in  the  MumntrhuHetts  //ih- 
tori'itl  CoUvrtiuus.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
Edinburgh  Universitv.  D.  June  4,  1837.  Ho  was  the 
father  of  Dr.  Oliver  VVendell  Holmes. 

Holmes  (Davio).  S""  of  Col.  Joseph  Holmes  of  Fred - 
crick  CO.,  Va. ;  was  in  Congress  1797  1800;  governor  of 
Mississippi  Territory  1809-17;  governor  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  1SI7-19  and  182:)-27;  U.  S.  Senator  1820-25. 
D.  near  Winchester  Aug.  20,  1832. 

Holmes  (C.aiumkl).  b.  in  Sampson  co.,  N.  C,  in  17C9; 
was  educated  at  Harvard  Culb'ge;  beeanio  a  lawyer;  State 
senator  1827;  governor  of  North  Carolina  1S2I-24;  in 
Congress  1825-20;  also  general  of  militia,  besides  holding 
other  public  positions  of  honor.  D.  in  Sampson  oo.,  N.  C, 
Sept.  2C,  1829. 

Holmes  (flEORor.  FREnKRirn),  b.  in  nritish  Ouinna  in 
1S20;  educated  in  England  at  Durh'im  rniversity.     When 


eighteen  years  old  ho  came  to  the  U.  S.,  and  was  a  teacher 
in  Virginia,  (Jeorgia,  an<l  South  Carolina,  and  in  1S12  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  South  Carolina  by  the  legislature, 
although  not  naturalized.  He  was  for  a  time  assistant 
editor  of  the  Suutlieni  Qnnrtcrly  licvicw,  and  in  1845  ac- 
cepted a  professorship  in  RiehuHind  College,  Va.  In  1846 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  University  of  ]\Iississippi ; 
in  1S47  professor  of  history,  political  economy,  and  inter- 
national law  in  William  and  I\Iary  College,  and  in  1857 
professor  of  history  and  literature  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  is  the  author  of  a  scries  of  school-books  for  the 
Southern  States. 

Holmes  (Isaac  Edward),  b.  at  Charleston,  iS.  C,  Apr. 
G,  17yfi;  graduated  with  honors  at  Yale  1815;  became  a 
lawyer  of  his  native  town  1818;  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  South  Carolina  Association  an<l  a  leader  of  the  ex- 
treme States'  Rights  party;  was  an  able  and  distinguished 
member  of  Congress  1839-50;  resided  in  California  1850- 
(11  ;  strove  to  avert  the  civil  war  in  1801.  D.  at  Charleston 
Feb.  24,  18G7.  Author  of  the  Hccrcatious  of  (Jcortjc  Tell- 
tale, and,  with  II.  J.  Turnbull,  of  CaroUncnsit  (1826),  a 
political  work. 

Holmes  fJonN^  b.  at  Win.lsor.  Vt..  in  1799.  While 
jireparing  for  th'j  Methodist  ministry  he  became  a  Roman 
Calholie;  afterwards  studied  in  tlie  Montreal  Seminary; 
was  a  professor  in  Nicolet  College;  became  a  priest  and 
homo  missionary.  In  1S2S  he  was  appointed  a  jirofessor, 
and  afterwards  principal,  of  the  Queiiee  Seminary,  and  in 
18l!G-37was  government  commissioner  to  Europe  and  the 
V.  S.  to  examine  the  normal  schools.  After  1838  he  retired 
from  public  life.  D.  at  Lorcttc,  Quebec,  in  1852.  Ho  pub- 
lished Manuel  ahrfff^  de  f/t^offrapkie  and  Conferences  de 
Nutre  Dame  dr  Qn6bec  (1850)! 

Holmes  (John),  b.  at  Kingston,  Mass.,  Mar.,  1773; 
graduated  at  Brown  University  179G;  removed  in  1799  to 
what!  is  now  Maine,  and  became  a  prosperous  lawyer  of  the 
town  of  Alfred;  was  very  ]irominent  in  the  convention 
which  drew  up  the  constitution  of  Maine  1820;  was  in 
Congress  1817-20  ;  U.  S.  Senator  1S20-27  and  1829-33  :  in 
the  legislature  1829  and  1835-38;  U.  S.  district  attorney 
1841-43  ;  was  distinguished  for  wit  and  eloquence.  Author 
of  The  Stataman,  or  PrinctpleH  of  Lef/ialatinn  and  Law 
(1840),  etc.     D.  at  Portland,  Me.,  JulyY,  1843. 

Holmes  (Mary  J.),  b.  in  Brookfield,  M.iss.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Hawi:s,  and  she  is  a  niece  of  t lie  late  Joel' H awes, 
D.  I).  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Daniel  Holmes,  a  lawyer, 
then  of  Richmond,  Ontario  co.,  N.  V.,  and  has  since  then 
resided  in  Versailles,  Ky.,  and  at  Brockport,  N.  Y.  She 
has  written  a  large  number  of  very  popular  novels,  mostly 
of  an  unambitious  or  domestic  character,  and  of  excellent 
moral  tendency. 

Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell),  M.  D.,a  son  of  Dr.  Abicl 
Holmes,  b.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  29,  1809;  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1829:  studied  law  for  a  time,  and  afterwards 
medicine,  receiving  his  doctor's  degree  in  1830,  after  sev- 
eral years'  attendance  in  the  European  hospitals.  In  1838 
ho  became  professor  of  anatomy  and  jihysiology  in  Dart- 
mouth, and  in  1847  was  culled  to  the  same  chair  in  the 
Mass.ichusetts  Medical  School,  Boston.  lie  is  distinguished 
as  an  accurate  anatomist,  a  skilful  mieroseopist  and  auseul- 
tator,  and  a  successful  amateur  photographer,  but  his  widest 
fame  is  as  a  poet,  wit,  and  man  of  letters.  The  first  col- 
lected edition  of  his  poems  appeared  in  18;i(>.  His  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  poems,  I'ortn/  (1830),  7\:r/isie/iorc  (18i;t),  rnnn'a 
(1810),  and  Astrtrit  (1850),  gave  him  fresh  laurels:  and  his 
Autorrnt  of  the  lireakfast  Talile,  /*rofrssor  at  the  lireakfatit 
Tahlr.ami  fort  at  the  lireakfuHt  7M/</r,  all  originally  publish- 
ed in  the  Atlantie  Mouthlif,  were  a  series  of  brilliant  proso 
pa[iers,  with  occasional  poems,  nearly  all  in  his  happiest 
\'ein  of  minglcit  humor,  pathos,  healthy  sentiment,  and 
practical  wisdom.  His  after-dinner  poems  and  other  short 
lyrics  aro  among  the  Inst  of  their  kind  in  the  language. 
lie  haswrilten  also  various  medical  addresses,  papers,  and 
pamphlets  :  ihirmitsand  ('<atuter-currrntn  in  Mediral  Svirnce 
(1801 ),  Elsie  Vrnucr,  a  romance  (1801 ),  Sowjs  in  Mam/  AV//» 
(1804),  S'amdintjs  from  the  Atlantic  (1804).  Thr  ii'mtrdian 
Anf/el  (1808),  aiid  Merhiiuism  in  Thoufjht  and  Montis  (1870). 

Holmes  (Timuh'Mius  Hintkr),  b.  in  North  Carolina 
in  1805;  graduated  af  (he  U.  S.  Military  Aead.-my  1829; 
first  lieutenant  7th  Infantry  1835:  captain  1S38;  brevet 
major  for  eomluet  at  Mnulerey  1810;  major  8tli  Infantry 
1855;  resigned  in  1801  ;  commamled  a  Confederate  brigade 
in  reserve  at  Manassas,  and  afterwards  held  eimimand  at 
Acquia:  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  hoheld(18G2- 
61)  a  command  in  Arkansas;  allaeked  Helena  July  3, 
18G3,  and  was  repelled  with  heavy  loss.  D.  Mar.  .'U,  1804. 
Ho  po8se8.sed  a  largo  amount  of  property  in  his  native 
State. 

Holmes'biirf;,  a  v.  of  Philadelphia  co.,  Pa.,  now  with- 
in the  limits  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  PcnuBylvauia  K.  R. 
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It  contains  good  public  anil  private  schools,  5  churches, 
public  halls,  a  lihrary,  1  newspaper,  shovel  and  print 
works,  1  steam  saw  and  planing  mill,  a  grist-mill.  2  hotels. 
Principal  occupation,  agriculture  and  mechanical  pursuits. 
Pop.  about  15U0.  W.  F.  Knott,  Ed.  ''Gazette." 

Holmes  City,  post-tp.  of  Douglas  co.,  Minn.     P.  452. 

Holmcs'ville,  pust-v,  of  Prairie  tp.,  Holmes  co.,  0.,  on 
the  Cleveland  Mt.  Vernon  and  Delaware  R.  K.,  6  miles  N. 
of  iMillersburg.     Pi>p.  299. 

Holm  Oak,  or  Holly  Oak  (Qucrcus  //e^-,  the  ihx  of 
Roman  authors),  a  beautiful  evergreen  oak  tree  of  Southern 
Europe  and  Northern  Africa,  prized  for  its  beauty,  as  well 
as  for  the  great  excellence  and  durability  of  its  timber. 

Holoceph'ali  [from6Ao«.  "entire."  andxe^oA^.  "head"], 
an  order  of  selachians  distinguished  by  the  confluence  of 
the  hyomandibular  bone  with  the  cranium:  the  coalescence 
(►f  the  maxillary  aud  palatine  elements  with  the  skull;  the 
development  of  a  rudimentary  operculum ;  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  single  external  gill-opening  on  each  side  behind  the 
head.  To  this  order  belongs  a  single  existing  family  (Chi- 
meriida?),  represented  by  three  living  genera  and  numerous 
extinct  furnis.  In  all  the  living  forms  the  body  is  elongated, 
and  terminates  in  a  slender  tin.  Theodore  Gill. 

Holofer'nes.     See  Judith. 

Holopho'tal.  See  LighthouseIlli-mination,  by  Prof. 
J.  Henry.  LL.D. 

Holoptych'ius  [Gr.  oAo?,  "all,"  and  n-rvx*?.  "wrinkle," 
alluding  to  the  appearance  of  the  scale],  an  extinct  genus 
of  lepidoganoid  tishes  with  imbricated  buny  scales.  There 
are  numerous  species  found  in  Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
strata  in  both  hemispheres.  There  are,  however,  marked 
differences  between  the  Carboniferous  and  the  Devonian 
species.     Some  of  these  fishes  were  of  great  size. 

Hoios'tomi  [from  oAos, "complete,"' and  (rroju-a,  "mouth"], 
a  group,  and  probably  sub-order,  of  eels,  but  distinguished 
as  an  order  by  Prof.  Cope,  who  has  attributed  to  it  the  fol- 
lowing characters:  "  Epiclavicle  susjiended  to  fourth  ver- 
tebra, post-temporal  wanting.  Parietals  in  contact.  Mouth 
bounded  by  the  premaxillaries,  which  are  in  cont.act  medi- 
ally, aud  bounded  behind  by  maxillary.  Symplcctic  pres- 
ent;  vertebrie  unaltered  ;  no  pectoral  fin.  Third  superior 
pharyngeal  not  smaller  than  fourth."  In  addition  to  these 
characters,  the  pectoral  fins  are  absent,  and  the  vertical 
fins  quite  rudimentary  and  reduced  to  mere  folds  of  the 
integument;  the  anus  is  situated  very  far  backward;  the 
gill-openings  are  confluent  in  a  single  outlet  under  or  near 
the  throat :  and  the  ovaries  have  oviducts.  This  group  has 
been  formed  for  the  reception  of  two  families  of  eel-like 
fishes  confined  to  the  tropical  regions — viz.  (1)  Symbran- 
chida>,  represented  in  both  the  East  Indies  and  America, 
aud  (2)  Amphipuoida^,  confined  to  Bengal.     TiiEO.  Gill. 

Holothu'riaiis  [from  Holothurin,  one  of  the  genera; 
Gr.  oAo?.  "  whole."  and  9ypiof,  a  "  mouth,"  an  "opening"], 
or  Holothltroi'dea,  an  order  of  echinodermntous  radi- 
ates, including  the  highest  in  rank  of  radiate  animal;',  hav- 
ing a  long,  cylindroid,  somewhat  worm-like  body,  with  no 
calcareous  shell,  and  with  a  row  of  appendages  around  the 
mouth.  Instead  of  a  shell,  tliere  is  a  leathery  rind,  capa- 
ble of  much  expansion  and  contraction,  in  which  there  are 
calcareous  particles.  There  are  several  families,  some  of 
which  have  locomotive  suckers.  The  trepang  or  heche  de 
mcr  {Ifofnthitria  ednlis)  and  sea-cucumber  (Pentacta  /ron- 
dosa)  of  the  North  Atlantic  are  typical  species.  The  indi- 
viduals are  bisexual.  Some  of  the  tropical  kinds  are  very 
beautifully  colored. 

Hol'stein,  a  former  duchy  which  belonged  to  Den- 
mark, whose  king,  as  duke  of  Holstcin,  was  a  member  of 
the  German  confederation,  but  which  in  lS6fi  was  annexed 
to  Prussia,  and  now,  together  with  Sleswick,  forms  a  part 
of  the  North  German  confederation.  It  is  situated  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean,  and  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Eidei;,  which  separate  it  respectively  from  Hanover 
and  Sleswick.  Its  western  (lart  is  marshy,  and  so  low  that 
it  must  be  protected  from  inundation  by  dykes,  but  it  is 
very  fertile  and  ])resents  excellent  grazing-grounds  ;  the 
central  part  is  heathy  and  sandy;  the  eastern  part  fine  soil 
fitted  for  agriculture.  The  rearing  of  cattle  and  the  produc- 
tion of  butter  and  cheese,  together  with  agriculture,  are  the 
main  branches  of  industry.  Area,  .32."i0  square  miles.  Pop. 
592,182.  Principal  cities,  Kiel  and  Altona.  It  now  consti- 
tutes a  ]iortion  <)f  Sleswick-llolstein,  a  province  of  Prussia. 
Holste'nius  (LrcAs').  b.  at  Hamburg  in  1590 ;  studied 
at  Leyden  ;  travelled  in  Italy  and  France;  was  converted 
to  Catholicism  ;  became  librarian  to  the  cardinal  Barberini, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Vatican;  and  d.  at  Rome  in  1661. 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  ditsertntiones  and  epistles, 
which  have  been  (uiblished  since  his  death. 

Horston  River  rises  in  Smyth  co.,  Va.,  by  two  heads, 


the  N.  and  S.  forks,  which  unite  at  Holston  boatyard,  near 
Kingsport,  Tenn..  and  flows  S.  AV.  200  miles  to  Kingston, 
Tenn.,  where  it  joins  the  Clinch  and  forms  the  Tennessee 
River.  It  is  navigable  for  light-draft  boats  throughout, 
and  for  large  steamers  to  Knoxville  for  nine  months  in  the 
year.  It  is  a  beautiful  stream,  with  no  dangerous  rapids. 
It  is  proposed  to  extend  navigation  by  artificial  means  for 
some  distance  up  its  forks.  Its  affluents,  the  French  Broad, 
the  Little  Tennessee,  and  the  Watauga,  are  navigable  to 
some  extent. 

Holt,  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Missouri,  separated  by 
the  Missouri  River,  its  S.  W.  boundary,  from  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  Area,  -470  square  miles.  Its  surface  is  varied. 
Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  lumber  are  the  staple  products. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Council  Bluffs  and  St.  Jo- 
seph R.  R.     Cap.  Oregon.     Pop.  11,052. 

Holt,  county  of  Nebraska,  bounded  N.  by  Dakota. 
Area,  2515  square  miles.  Its  N.  border  is  washed  by  Keya 
Paya  and  Niobrara  rivers.  It  is  also  traversed  by  the 
Elkhorn  and  other  streams,  and  contains  choice  farming  and 
grazing  lands. 

Holt,  post-tp.  of  Taylor  co.,  la.     Pop.  356. 

Holt«  tp.  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  784. 

Holt  (Col.  John  SAt:NDER3),  b.  in  Mobile.  Ala.,  in  1826, 
and  comes  of  an  old  family  of  Bedford  co.,  Va. ;  was  edu- 
cated in  New  Orleans  ami  at  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.; 
is  a  lawyer  of  Woodville,  Miss.:  served  both  in  the  Mexi- 
can and  the  civil  wars;  and  has  written  three  successful 
tales  of  Southern  life — Tht?  Life  uf  Abraham  Page,  Esq., 
What  I  Know  about  Ben  Ecclea,  and  The  Qttinea. 

Holt  (Sir  John),  b.  at  Thame,  Oxfordshire,  England, 
1642;  studied  la\v  and  became  a  ]»rominent  advocate :  in 
16So  he  was  appointed  recorder  of  London,  administering 
the  responsible  duties  of  his  ofiice  with  much  ability  until 
the  following  year,  when,  by  opposing  a  court  measure,  he 
became  unpopular  and  was  removed.  Subsequently  he  held 
the  office  of  sergeant-at-law.  In  the  Convention  Parliament 
which  proclaimed  William  and  Mary  as  king  and  queen  he 
displayed  such  ability  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  William 
(prince  of  Orange),  who  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne 
(10S9)  appointed  Holt  lord  chief-justice  of  the  king's 
bench.  Subsequently  the  king  offered  him  the  office  of  the 
great  seal,  but  this  he  declined,  and  remained  chief-justice 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  London  in  1709.  He  was 
celebrated  for  his  unbending  firmness,  strict  integrity,  and 
justice.     As  a  jurist  he  was  also  very  highly  regarded. 

Holt  (Joseph),  b.  in  Breckenridge  co.,  Ky.,  Jan.  6. 1S07; 
educated  at  St.  Joseph's  College,  Bardstown,  and  at  Centre 
College,  Danville;  in  1S2S  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
law  at  Elizabcthtown,  Ky..  removing  to  Louisville  in  1832, 
and  the  following  year  was  attorney  for  Jefferson  circuit. 
In  1835  he  removed  to  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  where  he  prac- 
tised his  profession  with  great  success  until  1842.  when  he 
returned  to  Louisville.  In  1857,  Prcs.  Buchanan  appointed 
him  commissioner  of  patents,  and  in  1859  to  a  seat  in  his 
cabinet  as  postmaster-general.  Upon  the  resignation  of 
John  B.  Floyd  (Dec.  1860),  which  Buchanan  quietly  ac- 
cepted. Gen.  Holt  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  secretary 
of  war,  and  during  the  eventful  months  which  preceded  as 
well  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  Pres.  Lincoln, 
he  actively  co-operated  with  the  general-in-chief  in  main- 
taining order  aud  suppressing  threatened  traitorous  out- 
bursts at  the  capital.  He  subsequently  made  a  report  de- 
tailing the  facts  of  the  intended  seizure  of  the  capital.  His 
next  service  was  as  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  investigate  the  military  claims  against  the  department 
of  the  AVest.  In  Sept.,  1862,  Pres.  Lincoln  selected  him  as 
judge-advocate-general  of  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel, which  he  accepted,  and  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
bureau  of  military  justice  in  June.  1864,  was  retained  at 
its  head  with  the  same  title,  but  with  the  increased  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  In  this  capacity  he  has  borne  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  various  important  courts-martial,  courts 
of  inquiry,  and  military  commissions — notably  that  before 
which  were  arraigned  the  assassins  of  Pres.  Lincoln.  Re- 
tired Nov..  1875.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

Hol'ton,  city,  cap.  of  .Jackson  co..  Kan.,  on  the  Kansas 
Central  (narrow  gauge)  R.  R.,  56  miles  W.  of  Leavenworth. 
It  has  2  banks,  5  churches,  a  high  school,  2  hotels,  a  steam 
flouring-mill,  and  1  weekly  newspaper.  It  is  in  an  excel- 
lent fruit  and  stock  region,  has  good  timber,  building- 
stone,  and  fine  streams.     Pop.  426. 

F.  A.  Root.  En.  "Express  and  News." 

Holton  (Samtel).  b.  at  Danvers,  Mass..  June  9,  173S: 
was  a  physician  of  his  native  town  ;  a  prominent  colonial 
legislator  and  an  ardent  patriot,  holding  important  public 
offices  in  his  province:  assisted  in  forming  the  Confederation 
1777  ;  was  in  Congress  1778-83, 1784-87,  and  1793-95  ;  judge 
of  probate  1796-1815 ;  twenty-seven  years  a  State  councillor, 
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and  was  for  a  time  a  justice  of  the  common  pleas;  was  also 
eminent  as  ii  iiractitioucr.      L).  Jan.  2,  1S16. 

Hol'ty  {Li  nwHi  HKiNnicH  CiiRisToi'iij.b.  at  Mnriensep, 
near  Hanover,  Dec.  21,  17 IS;  studied  tlieoloj^y  at  (lottin- 
gen,  but  was  of  a  very  delicate  constitution,  and  d.  at  Han- 
over Sept.  1.  177(1.  Alter  his  death  his  lyrical  poems  were 
published  \ty  Voss  and  Stolberg  in  17S;J,  and  attracted 
much  attention  on  account  of  the  sweet,  elegiac  feeling 
which  pervades  them  and  the  delicate  harmony  of  their 
form. 

Holtz'cndorlT,  von  (Fhasz),  b.  at  Vietmannsdorf. 
Prussia,  Oct.  11,  iSL'y;  studied  at  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and 
Bonn,  and  became  in  1S61  professor  of  jurisprudence  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  He  wrote  Fnniz'isiiche  Jiechts- 
zuHt'dmlc  (1859),  Die  Oepnrtatt'oii  oh  Stra/mittcf  (1859), 
Hiis  irhrhe  fjefibu/in'se-ift/vtem  ( 1869),  Prinripiru  der  I'oh'tik 
(1869),  EnryHnpiidie  der  I^cchtMwisnenscho/t  (1870),  I/and- 
Ouch  dcH  VcntHrhiin  Stni/nrfits  (1874). 

Iloltzcndorir  (Karl  FniEnERicn),  b.  at  Berlin  Aug. 
17.  1701;  enlered  the  military  service  in  1778  under  his 
father,  who  was  an  eminent  general  of  artillery  ;  became 
lieutenant  iu  1781;  distinguished  himself  in  Poland  in 
1794  ;  was  wounded  at  Ilalle  in  180() ;  took  jiart  in  the  de- 
fence of  Dantzic  in  1S07;  and  commanded  the  artillery  of 
the  army  of  BJilow  in  1814.  and  of  that  of  BlUcher  in 
1815.     D.  at  Berlin  Sept.  29,  1828. 

Holtz'niaiiii  (Adolf),  b.  at  Carlsruhe  May  2,'ISIO ; 
studied  theology  at  Berlin,  Old  Gorman  at  Miinich,  San- 
scrit at  Paris,  and  was  in  1852  appointed  professor  of  Ger- 
man language  and  literature  at  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg. His  most  prominent  writings  are — Utber  drti  Um- 
laut (1843),  V>her  den  AhUtnt  (1844),  Jndiechc  S<i;ftn 
(1843-45),  Ceftcn  und  Genuanen  (1855),  Niebeluut/cnlied 
(1855),  Klafje  (1859). 

Holy  Alliance,  a  compact  entered  into  at  Paris  Sept. 
26,  1815,  by  the  [sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prus- 
sia, joined  by  most  of  the  other  European  powers,  and 
published  Feb.  2,  1816.  It  for  e\er  excluded  all  members 
of  the  Bonaparte  family  from  any  throne  iu  Europe,  ex- 
pressed the  intention  of  the  contracting  powers  to  live  to- 
gether in  Christian  harmony,  and  exhorted  the  people  to 
faithful  daily  fultilment  of  Christian  ilutics.  Thus  they 
concealed  the  chain  they  had  welded  wilii  which  to  re- 
strain the  progress  of  liberal  ideas  iu  Europe. 

Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  a  garment  preserved  in  the 
cathedral  of  Treves,  in  (iermany,  which  was  declared  by 
Pope  Leo  X.  in  1514  to  be  the  veritable  seamless  garment 
worn  by  .Jesus  Christ  at  his  crucifixion,  and  for  which  the 
soldiers  cast  lots.  This  coat,  it  is  alleged,  was  left  at 
Treves  by  the  empress  Helena  in  the  fourth  century.  No 
less  than  nine  other  holy  coats  have  been  exhibited,  and  in 
1843.  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  pronounced  that  of  Argentcuil 
in  France  to  he  the  true  one.  The  oue  at  Treves  was  lost 
for  u  season,  and  rediscovered  in  1191).  It  has  been  from 
time  to  time  exhibited,  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pilgrims  flock  to  see  it,  as  in  1S44.  Among  the  conse- 
quences of  this  last  exhibition  was  the  secession  of  Johann 
Kongo  and  his  numerous  followers  from  the  Church. 

Holy  Communion.     See  Eucharist,  by  F.  A.  P. 

Bakv  \itn. 

Holy  Communion,  Sisters  of  the,  a  society  of 
ladies  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  founded  in  New 
York  in  1845  by  the  Ilev.  ])r.  W.  A.  Muhlenberg.  They 
are  not  bound  by  vows,  and  do  not  wear  a  strictly  uniform 
habit.  They  are  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick  in  hos- 
jiitals  and  to  other  charitable  labors. 

Holy  Cross,  ConKregation  of  the,  an  associa- 
tion of  regular  clerks,  tounded  by  the  Abb^  Morcau  in 
1834.  Their  present  rule  was  approved  in  I8.")rt,  in  which 
year  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Joseph  was  merged  into  this 
congregation.  They  were  introduced  into  (he  U,  S.  iu 
1842,  and  have  now  numerous  establishni"nlH  hero.  There 
is  a  congregation  of  (.'anona  Uegtilar  of  tho  Holy  Cross 
(anciently  called  Crutched  Friars  in  England),  founded  by 
Theo<iorn  de  Cellcs  1211.  They  have  a  college  at  Water- 
town.  Wis.,  and  arc  numerous  in  continental  Europe  ;  called 
also  Croisiers  and  Cross-bearera. 

Holy  Cross,  Sisterhood  of  the,  founded  1S34  by 
th"  .'Vbbe  Morcau,  at  Mans.  Itelgium.  Their  rtile  was  ap- 
proved in  1857.  There  are  two  orders  of  "  Daughters  of 
tho  Cross"  and  one  of  **  Sisters  of  the  Cro.-ia,"  indupondoDt 
of  the  above. 

Holy  (;host,  or  Holy  Spirit    [lleb.    /fuah   Elnhim 

and  liiuth  J'hi.vtih  ;  (Jr.  iri-ey^n  ayio\-],  tin'  Spirit  of  God, 
of  Christ,  of  the  Lrird,  etc..  is  the  third  Person  of  iIk*  Trin- 
ity, whose  existence,  character,  an<l  offices  are  rev«*alcd  in 
(he  Bible.  Sax.  ijhoHt.  (Jer.  »/.  i«r,  Ibin.  n»d,  lleb.  rnnh, 
Greek  itvtvfka,  Itiit,  Mjn'n'titit,  Eng.  ^7<//fV,  all  originally  mean 


"wind,"  then  "breath,"  then  "  life,"  then  the  self-con- 
scious, intelligent,  self-determined,  thinking  substanct;  of 
God,  angels,  and  man.  The  term  7rie0/io  aytoi',  "  Holy 
Ghost,"  in  Scripture  and  Christian  theology,  docs  not  des- 
ignate the  spiritual  substance  common  to  the  three  Persons 
of  thoGodheacl,  but  the  third  Person  or  lly])ostasis  existing 
in  tho  unity  of  that  substauee.  We  ])ropose  here  a  con- 
densed statement  (1.)  of  the  scrijiturai  and  Cluirch  doctrine 
as  to  his  personality,  divinity,  procession,  and  offices:  (II.) 
of  tho  history  of  opinion  on  the  subject  j  (III.)  its  litera- 
ture. 

1.  ScRii'TinAL  AND  Cnmrn  Doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Gnosr.  I.  Jfiv  J't-rsonality. — The  attributes  of  personality 
are  intelligence,  will,  individual  subsistence;  and  in  Scrip- 
ture all  of  these  are  predicated  of  the  Spirit.  (I)  He  uses 
the  pronoun  "  I,"  and  tho  Father  and  Son  use  the  pro- 
nouns "he"  and  "him,"  when  speaking  of  him  (Acts  xiii. 
2;  John  XV.  20  and  xvi.  I.*!,  14), ■  "  AVhen  he  (e«cn'o?|  shall 
come  ...  ho  shall  glorify  me."  (2)  His  functions  all  im- 
ply distinct  personal  sui>sistenee:  he  "speaks,"  "searches," 
"  selects,"  "  reveals."  "  reproves,"  "  testiiics,"  "  leads," 
"  comforts,"  "  distributes  to  every  man  as  ho  wills," 
"knows  tho  deep  things  of  (_iod,"  "is  grieved,"  etc.  (Acts 
xiii.  2;  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11  and  xii.  11;  1  Tim.  iv.  1).  (:i)  All 
Christians  profess  personal  allegiance  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
precisely  as  to  Father  and  Son.  They  arc  baptized  eis  to 
ovofLa — intfi  th'^  uitmr  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  '<f 
the  ilolxf  GhoHt  (Matt,  xxviii.  Hi).  If  the  two  former  are 
Persons,  the  latter  must  be.  Hence  he  is  our  Sanctilier 
and  Comforter.  (4)  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  possibility  of  "  resisting,"  "  grieving,"  and  "  doing 
despite  to"  him,  inijily  his  personality  (Matt.  xii.  31,  ;'.2 ; 
Mark  iii.  28,  2<» ;  Luke  x.i.  10;  Acts  vii.  51;  lleb.  x.  2'.*; 
Eph.  iv.  30).  (5)  This  has  been  from  the  beginning  the 
common  faith  of  all  historical  churches.  (See  Xiceue  and 
Athanrtsi'an  Creeds  ;  Thirtif-u'iue  Artlclra  of  Church  of  ICnr/- 
l(fud  ;  Articles  of  Method  tit  Epiacopa/  Churrh  ;  WeHtmin- 
etcr  Couf.  of  Edith,  eh.  2,  ^  3 ;  Auijahurtj  C'tufexstou^  art.  I.) 

2.  Hia  Divinity. — (1 )  He  is  called  by  the  exclusive  names 
of  God.  What  Jehovah  says  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
New  Testament  writers  ascribe  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  (Cf. 
Isa.  vi.  9  with  Acts  xxviii.  25,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34  with 
Heb.  X.  15;  see  Acts  v.  3,  4.)  (2)  Divine  attributes  are 
predicated  of  him  :  (n)  omnipresence  (Ps.  cxxxix.  7;  1  Cor. 
xii.  13);  {h)  omniscience  (1  Cor.  ii.  10,  II);  (c)  omnipo- 
tence (Luke  i.  35  ;  Kom.  viii.  11).  (3)  Divine  works  are 
ascribed  to  him:  («)  creation  (Gen.  i.  2;  JoIj  xxvi.  13; 
Ps.  civ.  30);  ih)  inspiration  (Heb.  iii.  7;  2  Pet.  i.  21); 
(e)  miracles  (1  Cor.  xii.  9-11 ) :  {d)  spiritual  regeneration 
(John  iii.  fi;  Tit.  iii.  5),  (4)  Divine  worship  is  to  be  paid 
to  him  (Matt,  xxviii.  19;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14;  Matt.  xii.  31,  32). 

3.  The  Proeesnion  of  the  Uolif  f/7(o^Ms  a  technical  phrase, 
originating  in  John  xv.  20  ("the  Spirit  of  truth  which 
proccedeth  from  the  Father"),  and  used  by  theologians  to 
express  the  essential  relations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  tho 
other  Persons  of  the  Trinity.  The  teachings  of  Scripture 
and  of  the  whole  Church.  Roman  and  Protestant,  involve 
the  following  points:  (1)  There  is  but  one  G<>d,  und  he  is 
indivisible.  Therefore  there  is  but  oue  indivisible  sub- 
stance which  is  (iod.  (2)  This  one  whide  substance  sub- 
sists eternally  as  three  equal  Persons,  the  entire  substance 
subsisting  as  each  Person  concurrently.  (3)  The  Scriptures 
reveal  (so  far  forth)  the  nature  and  relations  of  each  Per- 
son by  their  names  and  relative  actions.  The  Father  is  al- 
ways first,  the  Son  second,  and  the  Spirit  third.  The  terms 
Father  and  Son  express  an  eternal  reciprocal  relation.  The 
Father  eternally  begets  the  Son.  The  Spirit  is  the  infinite 
jiersonal  "  llreath  "  of  God,  as  the  Son  is  his  inOnite  ])er- 
sonal  "Word."  Ho  is  the  "Spirit  of  (Jod  "  and  "  Irom 
God  "  («'«  Tou  0coO,  1  Cor.  ii.  12),  and  the  "  Spirit  nf  the 
Father,"  "who  proeeedeth  from  tho  Father"  (6  irapa  roO 
narphii  iKnoptvtrav,  John  xv.  20).  He  is  also  the  Spirit  "of 
the  Son  "  and  "<tf  Christ "  (Horn.  viii.  9;  Gal.  iv.  0).  He 
is  sent  by  and  acts  for  the  Father;  so  he  is  sent  by  and 
acts  Cor  the  Son  (.lohn  xvi.  7-11).  (I)  Ilenee,  the  Athanasian 
Creed  concludes  f^^  20-22),  tho  "Father  was  made  from 
none,  nor  created,  nor  begotten.  The  Son  is  from  tho 
Father  alone,  neither  made  nor  created,  but  begotten.  The 
Holy  (ihost  is  from  the  l-'alln-rand  the  Son,  neither  made 
nor  created  nor  begotten,  but  proceeding."  This  the 
Church  proposes  not  as  an  explanation,  but  simply  as  a 
statement  of  scriptural  data.    (See  Pihhkssion.) 

Tbe  OKNKitATioN  of  tho  Son  is  an  eternal  constitutional 
(non-volitional)  act  of  the  Father,  wli'reby  he  communi- 
cates his  whole  divine  essence  to  th-'  II  vpiistasis  t»f  the  Son, 
whereby  tho  Son  is  the  "express  image  of  the  Father's 
Person  "  and  "tho  brightness  of  his  glory."  Tho  PiiocKS- 
siciN  or  Si'irtATioN  t)f  the  Holy  (ilm^t  is  a  like  eternal  act 
of  the  Fallier  and  of  thi-  Sun,  when-by  they  eouimunieate 
llH'ir  whole  common  substance  to  the  Hypostasis  of  tho 
Holy  Ghost,  whereby  hu  beouuios  their  oonsubslautial  i>er- 
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sonal  Breath.     As  these  acta  are  eternal,  they  are  neither 
past  nor  future,  but  present,  without  beginning  or  ending. 

4.  His  Oj/ices  in  A'tJture. — The  "  Spirit  "  or  personal 
"  Breath  "  is  the  Executive  of  the  Godliead,  as  the  "  Son  " 
or  "Word"  is  the  Kevealcr.  The  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  Chaos  and  developed  Cosmos  (Gen.  i.  2). 
Henceforth  he  is  always  represented  as  the  author  of  order 
and  beauty  in  the  natural  as  of  holiness  in  the  moral  world. 
He  garnished  the  astronomical  heavens  ( Job  xxvi.  13).  He 
is  the  organizer  and  source  of  life  to  all  provinces  of  vege- 
table and  animal  nature  (Job  xxxiii.  4  ;  Ps.  civ.  29.  30  ; 
Isa.  xxxii.  14,  15).  and  of  enlightenment  to  human  intelli- 
gence in  all  arts  and  sciences  (Job  xxxii.  S  and  xxxv.  U; 
Ex.  xxxi.  2^). 

5.  His  Offices  in  Redemption. — Christ  promised  his  dis- 
ciples on  the  eve  of  his  crucifixion  that  he  would  send  them 
the  Spirit  of  truth  as  another  Co/n/ortcr,  jrapaKAijTos,  J'lira- 
clctc,  Adroratus  (Patron,  Counsel,  Champion,  Helper,  etc.  ; 
also  applied  to  Christ  himself,  1  John  ii.  1).  Although  he 
had  been  the  divine  agent  effecting  the  salvation  of  men 
ever  since  Adam,  it  is  said  this  Paraclete  was  not  given 
until  after  the  ascension  and  glorification  of  Christ  (John 
vii.  39  and  Acts  ii.  32,  33j  ;  that  is,  he  is  now  given  with  a 
universality,  fulness,  power,  and  clearness  of  manifestation 
iufiuitely  surpassing  that  of  the  past.  The  present  is  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit  in  contrast  with  the  preceding 
preparatory  dispensation  of  the  Law.  (1)  The  Spirit 
fashioned  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin, 
enriched  and  supported  his  human  soul,  and  co-operated 
with  him  in  all  the  offices  he  performed  in  his  estate  of 
humiliation  (Luke  i.  35;  Isa.  xi.  1,  2;  John  i.  32  and  iii. 
;U.  (2)  He  inspired  the  writers  of  both  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments  as  to  thoughts  and  words  (Mic.  iii.  8;  1 
Cor.  ii.  10-13).  (3)  He  teaches  those  who  are  spiritually 
minded  the  meaning  of  Scripture  (1  Cor.  ii.  14,  15}.  and 
applies  to  alt  the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ  (John 
xvi.  13,  14).  Hence  he  is  called  the  "Spirit  of  grace" 
(Heb.  x.  29),'*  of  wisdom  and  understanding"  (Isa.  xi.  2), 
"of  truth"  (John  xvi.  13),  "of  adoption"  (Rom.  viii.  15), 
**  of  prophecy  "  (Rev.  xix.  10),  "  of  promise  "  (Eph.  i.  13), 
and  "of  glory"  (Pet.  iv.  14).  He  regenerates,  sanctifies, 
and  preserves  the  souls  and  raises  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
saints  (John  iii.  6;  Rom.  xv.  16  and  viii.  11).  He  is  to 
the  Church  aud  to  the  individual  Christian  the  immanent 
source  of  life — to  ^ujottoioi'.  the  Lifc-Oivcr.  (4)  He  is  the 
bond  of  life  and  the  organizing  principle  of  the  historic 
Church  on  earth  (1  Cor.  xii.  13),  and  Church  teachers  and 
rulers  arc  properly  only  the  organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(2  Tim.  i.  13,  14). 

0.  Bbitphrmy  a<jai)i8t  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  xii.  31,  32; 
Mark  iii.  29,  30  ;  Ileb.  vi.  4-fi  aud  x.  20,  27:  1  John  v.  16). 
— This  appears  to  be  an  intelligent,  deliberate,  and  malig- 
nant "  speaking  against,"  and  rejection  of,  the  Spirit  of 
grace  by  one  who  has  been  under  his  special  influence.  It 
is  never  pardoned,  because  of  its  peculiar  guilt,  and  because 
it  is  a  definite  and  final  rejection  of  Christ's  salvation.  (See 

SCHAFF.  Sin  fiffninut  the  Hobj  GhnH  (1S41).) 

II.  Hij<TouY  OF  Opinion. — 1.  The  State  of  Opinion  in  the 
Enrbj  Church,  and  the  Definition  of  the  Univert<ul  Church 
Doctrine  hi/  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381. — The 
Christian  Church  from  the  beginning  expressed  its  faith  in 
the  terms  of  the  (so-called)  Apostles'  Creed,  which  acknow- 
ledges a  Trinity  of  divine  Persons.  Nevertheless,  the  pre- 
valent conceptions  were  very  vague  and  variable  (see 
testimony  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Orat.  31,  De  Spiritn 
snncto,  cap.  5),  the  majority  regarding  the  Spirit  as  more 
decidedly  subordinate  to  the  Son  than  the  Son  to  the 
Father.  The  complete  statement  of  the  final  faith  of  the 
Church  was  introduced  into  the  Niccne  Creed  by  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  (A,  d.  381)  in  these  words; 
"And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  (ihost.  the  Lord,  the  Giver  of 
Life,  who  ]iroceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  [this 
phrase,  *'  /ifioquc,"  was  added  by  the  Council  of  Toledo 
(A.  D.  5S9),  and  was  accepted  by  the  Latins  and  all  Prot- 
estants, and  rejected  by  the  Greeks],  who  with  the  Father 
and  Son  is  to  be  worshipped  and  glorified,  who  spake  by 
the  prophets."  For  the  most  detailed  of  the  universally 
rneeived  definitions  seethe  Athanasian Creed (cir.  A,  D.  450), 
These  Creeds,  either  in  form  or  substance,  have  been 
adopted  by  all  historical  churches. 

2.  Heretical  Vietcs. — Some  of  the  Gnostics  considered 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  Christ  two  celestial  yEons,  generated 
to  restoVe  the  disturbed  harmony  of  the  Plcroma.  The 
Alogiaus  and  other  ancient  denicrs  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
regarded  the  phrase  Holy  Gliost  as  another  name  for  the 
single  person  of  God.  The  Sabellians  held  that  it  desig- 
nates one  mode  of  divine  operation  and  the  phase  of  divine 
revelation  peculiar  to  the  present  dispensation.  The  Arians 
and  Semi-Arians  regarded  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  first  and 
greatest  creature  of  Christ,  of  superangclic  but  not  divine 
perfection.     After  the  Council  of  Nice  these  parties  were 


called  Macedonians,  Pneumatomachi,  and  Tropici.  AH 
modern  Arians  and  Socinians  interpret  the  jihrase  Holy 
Ghost  as  a  designation  of  the  energy  of  God  manifested  ia 
action.  I)c  Wette  says  the  Spirit  is  God  operative  in  na- 
ture ;  Schleiermachcr  says  he  is  God  operative  in  the 
Church. 

III.  Literature.  —  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds; 
Hasl's  Collection  of  Lutheran  and  Niesikyer's  Collection 
of  Calvini/ific  ConftSKions;  IlAGENBACn's  Hist,  of  Doctrines; 
Shedd's  Hist  of  Chriat.  Doctrines;  NeAXDER'.S  and  SchaFF's 
Histories  of  the  Chrintian  Church;  Watson's  Thro.  Insti- 
tutes;  Hefele's  Hintorij  of  Councils;  Owe.n's  Discourse 
concerninij  the  Holy  Spirit;  JuLlUS  ClI.  Hare's  Mission  of 
the  Comforter;  Harvev's  Hist,  nf  the  Three  Creeds;  'The 
Paraclete,  iinon. ;  Pearson  On  the  Creed;  American  Quar- 
terlf/  Church  Pecicw,  Apr.,  1868,  Art.  5.        A.  A.  Hodgk. 

Holy  Ghost,  Orders  of  the  (Roman  Catholic).  (1) 
An  order,  at  first  consisting  of  hospital  knights  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, was  founded  in  117S  by  Guido  of  MontpcUier,  and 
in  part  removed  to  Rome  in  1204,  receiving  ihe  hospital 
of  Sassia.  Here  they  became  in  part  canons  regular,  and 
after  many  vicissitudes  the  knightly  branch  of  the  order 
ceased  in  1700  to  exist,  but  the  canons  regular  are  not  yet 
extinct.  In  1254  the  Hosjiitallers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a 
secular  branch  of  the  above,  were  organized,  containing 
both  brethren  and  sisters.  The  latter,  called  While  Sisters, 
are  still  numerous  and  active  in  benevolent  works.  With 
them  became  connected  another  sisterhood  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  established  in  1212.  (2)  Another  congregation  of 
canons  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  confirmed  in  1588.  (3)  A 
society  of  missionary  priests  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  found- 
ed in  1700,  and  is  still  active. 

Ilol'yhead,  seaport  town  of  North  Wales,  on  an  island 
of  the  same  name  as  the  town,  forming  the  western  part 
of  Anglesea  co.,  and  connected  with  the  main  jiortion  of 
Anglcsea  by  a  huge  causeway  and  a  bridge.  'The  i.sland 
is  mainly  a  barren  rock,  but  the  town  contains  numerous 
fine  buildings.  It  is  a  parliamentary  borough.  Pop.  IS. 
Holyhead  is  most  notable  for  the  breakwater  by  wliich 
harbor  accommodation  is  provided  for  the  packet  service 
between  England  and  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
important  harlior  of  refuge  is  constituted.  The  successful 
bridging  for  military  purposes  of  the  Menai  Straits  by 
Stephenson's  tubular  bridge  decided  a  mooted  rjuestion  aa 
to  the  terminus  of  the  great  railway  route  between  London 
and  Dublin  and  choice  of  site  for  harbor  in  favor  of  Holy- 
head. The  breakwater,  commenced  in  1847,  was  planned 
by  the  late  J.  M.  Rendcl.  On  his  death,  Mr.  John  Hawk- 
shaw  became  the  superintending  engineer,  under  whom  the 
work  was  finally  com]ileted  in  1873.  As  originally  planned, 
it  was  one  mile  in  length,  forming,  in  conjunction  with 
islands,  an  almost  close  harbor  of  267  acres.  A  subsequent 
extension  of  2500  feet  has  added  an  area  of  400  acres  of 
"slieltered  roadstead."  It  consists  of  7.000,000  tons  of 
stones  thrown  in  "  a  pierre  perdue."  surmounted  by  a  ver- 
tical wall  starting  from  low-water  line  near  the  inner  edge 
and  rising  38^  feet  above  low  water,  three-fourths  of  its 
height  being  masked  and  protected  by  a  long  fure-shorcof 
"rip-rap."  Behind  this  wall,  and  12  feet  lower  than  its 
top,  is  a  terrace  or  quay  40  feet  wide.  The  average  deptli 
of  water  being  40  feet  and  tidal  rise  18  feet,  the  stone 
mound  has  necessarily  great  dimensions,  averaging  225 
feet  width  at  low  water  and  (in  50  feet  depth)  400  feet  at 
base.  The  enormous  quantities  of  stone  (quartz  rock  from 
the  neighboring  Holyhead  Mountain)  required  gave  rise  to 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  quarrying  ojiera- 
tions  ever  undertaken.  Shafts  or  "  headings  "  of  large  di- 
mensions were  run  into  the  rock,  in  which  charges  amount- 
ing sometimes  to  the  enormous  amount  often  tons  of  pow- 
der were  exploded.  The  breakwater  cost  £1,500.000.  (See 
article  Breakwater,  and  Engineeriny,  Sept.  26,  1873. j 

Holy  Innocents,     See  Childermas. 

Holy  Island,  or  Lindisfarne,  nn  island  (a  penin- 
sula at  low  tide)  off  the  E.  coast  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Durham:  lat.  55°  46'  N.,  Ion.  1°  47'  AV. ;  .3  nautical 
miles  N.  of  the  Farnc  Islands  proper.  Lindisfarne  in  6.'>5 
became  a  bishop's  see,  and  was  the  episcopal  sent  of  St. 
Cuthbert.  In  900  the  see  was  transferred  to  Durhnm. 
Holy  Island  is  a  favorite  bathing-place,  and  its  old  castle 
and  ruined  abbey  are  interesting  objects. 

Holy  League,  a  name  applied  to  several  alliances  of 
European  princes  for  w.ir  or  defence.  (1 }  That  of  1511,  be- 
tween the  pope,  Julius  II..  Spain,  and  Venice,  to  expel  the 
French  from  Italy.  It  lasted  till  the  Truce  of  Orthcs 
(1613).  (2)  That  of  Nuremberg  (1538),  between  Charles  V. 
and  the  Catholic  princes  of  Germany  against  the  League  of 
SchmalUald.  (3)  That  of  1571.  of  the  pope,  Venice,  and 
Spain  against  the  Turks.  (4)  The  great  league  of  the 
Guises,  the  French  Parliament,  the  monks,  Spain,  and  the 
pope  against  the  Huguenots  (1576).     (See  League,  The.) 


HOLY   MAID  OF   KENT-HOME. 


IKi'J 


(51  That  of  ir.ll9  between  the  pope  and  the  Catholic  slates 
of  Suabia  and  liavaria.  (0)  That  of  1084,  Poland,  Uer- 
many,  and  Venice,  a^^ainst  the  Turks. 

Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  an  epileptic  maid-servant  of 
an  inn  at  Aldington.  Kent,  «ho  in  li2J  aci)U.red  a  great 
reputation  for  i.anctity  and  prophetic  gifts.  Her  name  was 
Elizabeth  Barton.  She  became  a  nun  of  St.  !-epulehre  B, 
Canterbury,  and  her  pretensions  were  favored  by  Aren- 
bishop  Warham  and  Bishop  Fi.shcr.  Presuming  o  de- 
nounce the  judgments  of  Heaven  against  King  Henry 
VIII.  in  case  of  his  persistence  in  his  suit  for  divorce  from 
Catharine  of  Spain,  she  with  five  priest-s,  her  alleged  ac- 
complices,  was  attainted  of  high  treason  and  beheaded, 

Apr.  21,  lo:U. 
Holy  Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  Sisters  of  the, 

a  Roman  Catholic  sisterhood,  lirst  established  at  Longueuil, 
near  .Montreal,  in  184:i.  by  Mmes.  Durocher.  Uulresne.and 
Cere.  Their  special  work  is  the  instruction  of  young  ladies. 
Hol'yjake  (GEOunE  Jacob),  b.  at  Birmingham.  Eng- 
land Knr  i:i  1S17;  became  a  teacher  of  mathematics  at 
the  mechanics'  institute  of  that  city,  and  edited  for  many 
years  The  /^,Mo„rr,  an  organ  of  political  and  religious 
radicalism.  Intellectually  a  positivist,  and  '"""I'y  »; 
utilitarian,  he  believes  that  there  is  a  material  state  of  the 
world  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  m.an  to  bo  depraved  and 
„oor;  and  to  produce  this  state  is  the  aim  of  his  reforms, 
he  published  in  1874,  in  London,  a  Uhlorn  ../  6o-o;^era(.o,i 
(2  vols.). 

Ilol'yoke,  city  of  Hampden  co..  Mass.,  on  the  Con- 
necticut River  R.  R.,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Holyoke 
and  Westfield  R.  R.  It  has  9  churches,  2  national  banks, 
2  saving's  banks,  :!  hotels,  a  public  library,  1  semi-wcekly  i 
and  1  weekly  newspaper,  28  schools  and  ISOO  pupils,  and 
a  granite  city-hall  costing  above  S370,ll(.n.  It  has  an  un- 
mense  water-power,  and  contains  17  papor-m.lls  8  eottoi,- 
mills  4  woollen-mills,  1  wire-mill,  1  gnst-mill,  1  rced- 
fuctorv,  1  lumber  manufactory,  and  3  planing-mills  ^ew 
waterworks  have  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  ^2jn,UUU. 
It  has  a  free  bridge  across  the  Connecticut  River,  connect- 
ing it  with  South  Hadley.     Pop.  10,733. 

AV.  S.  LuoMis,  En.  "Transcript." 
Holyoke  (Edward  Aicr.sTLS),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  cen- 
tenarian and  eminent  physician  and  surgeon  ot  Salem 
Mass.,  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Holyoke  ( 1I.!>9--1  ,b J), 
who  was  president  of  Harvard  College.  Dr.  Holyoke  was 
b.  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Aug.  1,  1728,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1740.  In  17  19  he  began  his  practice  at  Salem, 
where  he  remained  actively  engaged  m  his  prolession 
seventy-nine  years.  He  was  temperate  in  his  habits,  ate 
much  fruit,  walked  habitually  in  his  professional  business, 
and  to.ik  great  care  to  have  abundant  sleep.  D.  at  Salem, 
Mar.  31,  1829,  aged  one  hundred  years  and  eight  months, 
rc!aining  his  faculties  in  a  good  degree  to  the  last.  (See 
his  .l/«„o.-.-,  1829.) 

Holyoke,  Mount,  a  steep,  narrow  ridge  of  greenstone 
trap  in  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  separating  the  towns  of 
Hadley  and  Amherst  on  the  N.  from  South  llarlley  and 
(Jranbv  on  the  S.  It  is  7  miles  long,  and  terminates  in 
lielcherlown  on  the  E.  lis  W.  extremity  is  separated 
from  Mount  Tom  by  a  deft  Ihrough  which  the  Conneetieut 
River  Hows.  The  name  is  appropriately  limited  to  the  W  . 
extremity,  where  there  is  a  hotel  upon  the  summit,  which 
is  reached  bv  a  railway  whoso  ears  are  .Irawn  up  by  a 
stationarv  engine.  The  highest  point  is  112U  feet  above 
the  sea  "Mount  llolvoke  is  well  limbered,  and  some  parts 
formerly  abounded  in  rattlesnakes,  which  are,  however,  be- 
coming very  rare. 

Holy  Rood.    Sec  True  Cross. 

Holy  Sepuli-lirc,thc  tomb  in  which  our  Lord  lav.  It 
was  luwn  out  of  a  rock  in  a  garden  in  the  place  of  the 
orucilixion.  just  outside  the  walls  of  .lerusa  em  In  the 
opinion  of  luanv,  the  spot  has  not  yet  been  i.leunned,  and 
never  will  be.  The  traditional  site,  li.ved  upon  early  in  the 
fourth  ccniurv,  is  a  cave  underneath  the  pile  of  buildings 
known  as  the'Chureh  of  the  Holy  Sepulehre.  1  he  e.lifice, 
be<'un  by  Constantino  in  320  and  dedicated  in  .!....,  was  de- 
stroved  by  the  Persians  under  Chosroes  in  6  1;  rebinlt 
after  about  sixteen  years:  destroyed  again  '-.V Jv''""'' 
Hakim,  the  Katimite,  in  iniO;  again  '■<'''>"'';"''"'*="; 
lar-ed  lind  improved  by  the  crusaders  (after  10911) ;  sulTcred 
Bcverely  from  fire  in  1S08:  and  in  ISIO.  afler  cxlensivo  re- 
pairs, was  conseeraled  anew.  In  Pergusson  s  opinion,  Iho 
irchitecture  of  the  edifice  is  "  wholly  of  an  age  subsequent 
to  that  of  the  Crusades,  and  without  a  trace  ol  the  stylo  of 
Constantine."  It  contains  chapels  for  (ireeks.  Latins  and 
Armenians,  with  smaller  apartments  for  (op  s,  Jacobites, 
and  Maronitcs.  The  pretendd  miracle  ol  Ihe  Holy  I'lre  on 
Easter  Eve  each  year  is  one  of  the  greatest  scandals  in  his- 
tory. The  identity  of  this  traditional  mtc,  first  di«putod  by 


Kortc,  the  German  bookseller,  in  I73S,  has  been  ably  nr 

gued  for  bv  Williams  { H„ly  (Vuj,  1845),  and  ably  argued 
S-ainst  by  Robinson  (B/W.Vo/  lU.airrhc,  1841 ;  i-f-r  lU- 
,r„rchc.,  1850;  llibliolhmi  S.,v,;t.  1840).  lergusson  (.■1n- 
c,cM(  Topngr„,,h,j  of  Jcn,.„lr,„,  1847)  identifies  the  cave 
underneath  the  mosque  of  Omar  with  lie  holy  sepulchre. 
Eisher  How  (1871)  looks  for  it  on  the  N.  side  of  the  cily, 
just  outside  of  the  Damascus  gale.  Barclay  ((;f^/  -./  the 
Great  Kiwi,  1.S58)  and  others  look  for  it  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
city,  just  butside  of  St.  Stephen's  gate,  either  N.  of  it  or  b. 
^f  •;;■'  R.  D.  HiTriicoiK. 

Holy  Sepulchre,  Orders  of  the.  (1)  Casoxs 
RiGiLAU  AVD  Casonessi;s  of  (Augustmian),  foumled  at 
Jerusalem  in  1099  or  1114,  spread  throughout  Europe. 
The  canons  ceased  to  exist  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
there  are  still  scune  nuns  who  live  in  seclusion  and  instruct 
eliildren.  (2)  KxiiMirs  oF  Tin;  lloi.v  Skpulciirk,  perhajis 
founded  by  Alexander  III.,  and  still  found  in  small  num- 
bers. They  are  now  appointe.l  by  the  pope  as  guar.iian 
father,  and  bv  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  An  order  ot 
this  name  exi'stedin  England  from  1174  to  the  seventeenth 
centurv.  The  Franciscans  once  had  Ihe  sole  right  to  con- 
fer this  rank.  At  present  the  Latin  patriarch  ol  Jerusalem 
is  grand  master. 

Holy  Spirit  Plant,  or  Dove  Plant,  the  Pahicria 
alula,  an  orchid.iceous  plant  of  Central  America,  having 
while  symmetrical  floral  envelopes,  and  the  stamens  and 
pistil  united  into  a  column  which  curiously  resembles  a 
bird  with  expanded  wings.  It  is  venerated  in  its  native 
regions  as  the  svmbol  of  the  Holy  Dove,  the  form  in  which 
the  Divine  Spirit  descended  at  the  baptism  of  our  Lord. 
The  plant  is  not  uncommon  in  cultivation. 

Holy  Water,  in  the  Greek,  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
various  Oriental  churches,  water  which  has  been  consecrated 
by  a  iiriest  and  is  used  in  religious  ceremonies.  Its  use  in 
churches  is  very  ancient,  and  it  is  by  many  believed  to  be 
derived  from  a  custom  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  In  the 
Church  of  Rome  it  is  composed  of  pure  spring-waler  in 
which  a  litlle  eonseeratcd  salt  has  been  cast.  The  (.reeks 
use  pure  water,  and  the  faithful  drink  a  portion  ot  it  at 
Epiphany  and  Christmas. 

Holv  Week,  the  last  seven  d.ays  of  Lent,  the  week 
before  Easter,  popularlv  known  in  continental  Europe  as 
S'tUl  U'ec/.— often  called  l'a«,i,.„  ]\\el:,  but  that  name  is 
also  given  to  the  week  jireceding  it.  It  contains  aim 
Sunday,  Spy  Wednesday.  Maundy  or  Holy  Thursday,  Good 
Friday",  and  Holv  Saturday.  It  is  a  penitential  sea.on,  in 
comnrcmoration  of  our  Lord's  passion  and  death. 

Ho'Ivwell,  town  of  Flintshire,  North  Wales.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  well  of  SI.  W  inii-red  which  ,s  said 
to  be  the  most  copious  spring  m  England.  In  Us  x  icinily 
are  found  the  richest  coal,  lead,  and  copper  mines  n  he 
countrv,  and  besides  its  manufactures  ot  cotton  and  llannel 
Holywell  has  many  establishments  for  lead  and  copper 
smeiting.  It  is  a  rapidly  growing  town.  Pop.  oJJa  ;  with 
surroundings,  11,092.  ^ 

Homalop'sidse  [from  waA«,  "  fat,"  i""'  ''•■<"■'■  "J^'"''^  )• 
a  fainilv  of  eulubroid  scrpeiils  with  regular  large  plates  on 
the  head;  plates  on  the  abdomen  uniserial,  and  behind  hi- 
serial;  and  distinguished  by  the  extension  forward  of  the 
noslorbital  bones  over  the  superciliary  region,  and  Ihe  de- 
lelopnient  of  bvpapophyses  to  the  vertebrm  as  far  back- 
ward as  Ihe  anal  region.  This  family,  difl-ercntiatcd  espe- 
ciallv  bv  the  last-mentioned  character,  comprises  a  niiml.er 
of  gcneni,  among  which  are  the  Norlh  American  ones  /.■..,„- 
,/,„,ol,..,  namnnphU,  Xam,  Storcria,  etc  ,  //«(./.■',    etc. 

TlIKODOHK  (ill.l.. 

Homaloplcr'idiE  [from  6^oA«,  "Hat,"  and  irr.pd-, 
"nu"l  a  lamilv  of  evenl..gnathous  leleocephalous  lislies, 
char..cteri/.e.l  bv  Iho  hori/onlal  trend  of  Ihe  peeloral  and 
venttal  tins,  Ihe" absence  of  an  air-bladder,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pharyngeal  teeth  to  Ihe  nun.ber  o  I';"'"  ^^"  " 
sixteen  in  a  single  series  on  each  braiieh.  ^ '"^  ,";"'•;.": 
elmles  two  genera  peculiar  to  Ihe  fresh  waters  ol  lb.  Las 
Indies,  one  of  which  (ll,.„.ah,.U;-a)  has  »'^,  >;"'■  ' f'v  .ho 
Ihe  other  (/'«.-/or/M/Mr/,„.)  has  none.  The  relations  of  tho 
latter  genus,  however,  arc  still  uncertain  and  require  eon- 
firniation  by  anatomical  investigations.    1  iii;oimiii,  en.... 

Ho.n'l.urg,   or  II">nl'«>rS-v""--«'''V"**'.',,*',';,.;;;",? 

of  Cenlnil  .iermany,  capital  of  the  loruor  laudgraviale  ot 
":  ..  ,.  1  .  .- *....  ;ij  loiiieriil  snrinirs  and 


IlesscHiunl.urg.  It  is  famous  for  its  luiiieral  springs  and 
eegant  bathing  establishments,  which,  -f"rc  '^^  chismg 
ofThc  gaml.ling-salomis,  attracted  more  than  10,000  visitors 
annuiiUy.     Pop.  8020. 

Home,  Ip.  of  Nemaha  cc,  Kan.     Pop.  719. 

Home,  Ip.  of  Montcalm  Co.,  Mich.     Pop.  17.1. 

Home,  post-tp.  of  Brown  co..  Minn.     Pop.  779. 

Home  (David  DuxoLAs),b.  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
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HOME— HOMER, 


Mar.  20, 1833 ;  came  in  childhood  to  the  U.  S.,  and  became 
distinguished  as  a  spiritualistic  medium,  marvellous  phe- 
nomena having,  it  is  asserted,  attended  him  from  infancy. 
He  has  resided  mainly  in  Europe  since  IS JJ  ;  became  a 
Koman  Catholic  in  ISSfi;  has  been  twice  married,  both  his 
wives  being  Russian  ladies  of  high  birth  ;  became  secretary 
of  the  Spiritual  Athenoium,  London,  in  18C6;  is  author  of 
three  volumes  of  an  autobiographical  character. 

Home  (Sir  EvEiiARn),  b.  at  (ireenlaw  Castle,  Berwick- 
shire, Scotland.  May  fi,  1756  ;  studied  medicine  under  John 
Iliuiter;  practised  in  London  1790  ;  was  appointed  surgeon 
to  the  court  and  professor  of  anatomy;  created  a  baronet 
in  1813;  and  d.  at  Chelsea  Aug.  31,  1S32.  His  most  promi- 
nent work  is  his  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy  (6  vols., 
1814-28). 

Home  (Henry).     See  Kames,  Henry  Home. 

Home^  or  Hume  (John),  b.  at  Ancrum,  Roxburghshire, 
Scotland,  in  1722;  stutlied  theology  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  ;  fought  on  the  Hanoverian  side  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  17-15, •  was  appointed  minister  at  Athelstaneford  in 
1746.  In  1756  his  tragedy  of  Doujlas  was  produced  at 
Edinburgh  with  great  success,  but  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  written  by  a  clergyman  caused  such  a  scandal  that 
Home  resigned  his  office  in  1757.  George  III.  gave  him  a 
pension  and  a  sinecure  office,  and  he  continued  to  write 
tragedies — Alonzo,  Alfred^  Aquileia,  etc.  He  also  wrote  a 
Hitftory  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745 y  but  his  JJoujlas  and  the 
story  connected  with  it  have  alone  survived.  D.  in  Edin- 
burgh Sept.  5,  ISOH. 

Ho'melyn,  Spotted  Ray,  or  Sand  Ray,  the  Raia 
mirafctiis,  a  fish  common  in  European  seas.  It  is  an 
abundant  food-fish. 

Ho'mer,  post-v.,  county-seat  of  Banks  co.,  Ga.,  30 
miles  N.  of  Athens.     Pop.  120. 

Homer,  city  of  Champaign  co.,  111.,  on  the  Toledo 
Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.,  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Danville, 
273  miles  S.  W.  of  Toledo,  0.,  and  89  miles  E.  of  Springfield. 
It  has  1  savings  bank,  1  newspaper,  3  churches,  1  hotel, 
aud  1  largo  flouring-!nill.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  agricul- 
tural district,  adapted  to  raising  grain  and  fruit,  which  arc 
annually  shipped  from  this  point  in  large  quantities.  P.  767. 
J.  Harper  &  Sons,  Pubs.  *'  Press." 

Homer,  tp.  of  Will  co.,  111.     Pop.  1279. 

Homer,  tp.  of  Benton  co.,  la.     Pop.  567. 

Homer,  tp.  of  Buchanan  co.,  la.     Pop.  581. 

Homer,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Claiborne  parish.  La.,  50  miles 
from  Shreveport.  It  has  2  institutions  of  learning,  3 
churches,  a  large  court-house,  2  newspapers,  stores,  shops, 
etc.  Principal  business,  cotton-buying  and  merchandising. 
Pup.  80.  D.  B.  Hayes,  Ed.  "Advocate." 

Homer,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Mich,  on  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and  the  Michigan 
Central  R.  lis.  It  has  an  academy,  3  churches,  large  flour- 
ing-mills,  a  savings  bank,  I  newspaper,  2  hotels,  and  a 
furnace.     Pop.  of  v.  685  ;  of  tp.  1575. 

W.  A.  Lane,  Ed.  "  Index." 

Homer,  tp.  of  Midland  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  247. 

Homer,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Winona  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
of  v.  91;  of  tp.  837. 

Homer,  tp.  and  jtost-v.  of  Cortland  co.,  N.  Y.,  27  miles 
S.  of  Syracuse,  on  the  Syracuse  Binghamton  and  New 
York  R.  R.  Area,  about  49  square  miles.  It  contains  an 
academy  and  graded  school,  5  churches,  a  banking-house, 
2  foundries,  4  dry-goods  stores,  3  flouring-mills,  o  carriage 
and  1  firkin  factory,  an  axe-factory,  1  newspaper,  and  4 
hotels,  with  a  variety  of  smaller  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  2008; 
of  tp.  3813.  Jos.  R.  Dixon,  Ed.  '•  Repi:blican." 

Homer,  post-v.  of  Burlington  tp.,  Licking  co.,  0.,  3 
miles  W.  from  Utica.     Pop.  226. 

Homer,  tp.  of  Medina  co.,  0.     Pop.  886, 

Homer,  tp.  of  Morgan  eo.,  0.     Pop.  1690. 

Homer,  tp.  of  Potter  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  160. 

Homer,  post-v.,  county-seat  of  Angelina  co.,  Tex.,  90 
miles  from  Marshall.     Pop.  216. 

Homer,  the  greatest  of  epic  poets,  and  the  earliest  and 
most  eminent  author  in  the  literature  of  Greece.  He  lived 
at  so  early  a  period  that  no  certain  record  of  its  date  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  his  birthplace  is  equally  a  matter  of 
doubt.  Herodotus  places  his  birth  about  850  years  before 
Christ,  and  Aristotle  makes  him  contemporary  with  the 
Ionian  migration,  about  140  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
That  it  was  many  years  after  that  war  may  be  inferred 
from  the  frequent  reference  made  by  the  poet  to  the 
superior  size  and  strength  of  the  warriors  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Troy,  as  a  generation  which  had  long  before  passed 
away.     It  is  proverbially  said  that  seven  cities  contended 


for  the  honor  of  being  Homer's  birthplace,  but,  according 
to  Suidas,  the  list  might  be  nearly  doubled.  Two  different 
traditions  mentioned  by  Greek  authors  make  him  to  have 
been  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Meles,  a  little  river,  the 
windings  of  which  are  seen  from  the  highlands  overlooking 
Sm^-rna.  It  is  inferred  from  the  style  and  language  of  his 
poems  that,  at  all  events,  he  was  born  in  some  jiart  of  Asia 
Minor.  One  of  the  traditions  concerning  him  is  that  he 
was  blind,  which  is  not  improbable  when  we  consider  that 
blindness  is  generally  accompanied  with  great  tenacity  of 
verbal  memory — a  quality  essential  to  the  minstrel  who 
like  Homer  sang  his  poems  to  the  sound  of  the  harp.  The 
tradition  that  in  his  later  years  he  opened  a  school  in  the 
island  of  Chios  might  have  had  no  other  foundation  than 
this,  that  after  his  time  there  existed  in  that  island  a 
fraternity  called  Hmuerirlpc,  or  Sons  of  Homer,  who  pre- 
served among  them  his  poems,  and  were,  like  him,  min- 
strels by  profession. 

The  fame  of  Homer  rests  upon  his  two  great  poems,  the 
Hind  and  Odi/svey.  Others  have  been  ascribed  to  him — 
several  hymns  to  the  gods,  for  example — but  though  some 
of  these  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  genuine,  they 
are  now  rejected  as  the  productions  of  a  later  age.  Tho 
common  consent  of  the  civilized  world  has  placed  his  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  at  an  unapproachable  height  of  poetic  excel- 
lence. All  the  qualities  which  make  the  great  poet  are 
there — sublimity,  fire,  pathos,  grace,  knowledge  of  tho 
human  heart,  the  power  of  vividly  representing  action  to 
the  eye  of  the  mind,  aud  sweetness  and  majesty  of  num- 
bers. The  modern  reader  is  sometimes  oppressed  or  fatigued 
with  the  passages  describing  minutely  and  at  length  tho 
bloody  havoc  wnich  maiked  the  path  of  Homer's  warriors 
on  the  battlefield;  but  in  that  age,  when  all  greatness 
consisted  in  military  prowess,  the  Greek  audiences  may  be 
supposed  to  ha\e  listened  to  them  with  enthusiasm.  For 
the  long  speeches,  also,  made  by  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad 
when  about  to  engage  in  combat,  there  must  have  been  a 
reason  which  satisfied  the  listening  crowd  ;  for  in  that  age, 
as  there  was  no  room  for  affectation,  we  may  be  sure  there 
was  no  occasion  for  tediousness.  The  verses  of  Homer 
were  addressed  to  the  general  mind  ;  they  were  such  as 
deeply  to  move  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  class  a  rude 
yet  by  nature  a  reflecting  and  highly  endowed  race  of  men. 

Thus  far  in  this  article  Homer  has  been  spoken  of  as  a 
single  author,  to  whom  the  composition  of  both  these  poems 
has  been  truly  ascribed.  But  about  the  time  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  there  were  in  Greece  certain  critics  called  Separa- 
tists, who  maintained  that  the  lUud  and  the  Odyssey  were 
the  work  of  different  poets.  The  difference,  however,  be- 
tween the  style  and  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  two 
poems  is  not  greater  than  is  observed  between  the  Paradise 
Lost  and  Paradise  Re(jained  of  Milton,  and  Longinus  ac- 
counts for  it  with  sufficient  probability  by  supposing  tho 
Iliad  to  be  the  work  of  Homer's  youth,  and  the  Odyssey 
that  of  his  declining  years.  But  the  personality  of  Homer 
as  the  author  of  these  poems  has  been  made  in  modern  times 
tho  subject  of  a  formidable  attack.  In  1795,  F.  A.  Wolf, 
a  German  scholar  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity,  brought 
forward  the  theory  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  composed 
in  portions,  while  the  art  of  writing  was  little  jiractised,  by 
the  different  minstrels  who  sang  them  in  the  public  assem- 
blies, and  afterward,  when  the  art  of  writing  became  more 
general,  collected  and  put  together  in  the  form  and  order 
which  they  now  present.  It  was  impossible,  he  urged,  for 
one  poet  to  compose  and  retain  in  memory  works  of  such 
great  length:  but  this  is  simply  begging  the  question,  for 
examples  of  recollection  as  remarkable  as  this  are  even  now 
to  be  met  with.  A  more  plausible  argument  was  founded 
on  the  discrepancies  aud  inconsistencies  in  the  narrative, 
which  a  careful  analysis  showed  to  be  not  infrequent.  If 
these  cannot  be  explained  in  any  other  way,  the  theory  of 
Wolf  must  be  accepted. 

But  there  is  this  explanation.  About  the  year  560  before 
Christ,  Pisistratus,  the  tyrant  of  Athens,  caused  the  differ- 
ent books  of  the  Homeric  poems  to  be  collected  and  ar- 
ranged in  their  proper  order.  In  arranging  the  dispersed 
manuscripts  chasms  might  occur,  or  portions  might  seem 
to  want  a  proper  connection.  Here  was  both  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  temptation  to  interpolate,  and  the  interpo- 
lation might  be  made  without  sufficient  regard  to  the  con- 
text. All  manuscripts,  especially  of  works  so  often  trans- 
cribed as  the  Homeric  poems  in  ancient  times,  are  in  dan- 
ger of  interpolation  ;  and  if  wo  admit  this,  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  refer  the  different  portions  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  to  different  authors.  Besides,  the  universal  eon- 
sent  of  antiquity  in  favor  of  the  personality  of  Homer  ought 
to  count  for  something;  and  still  more  forcible  is  the  con- 
sideration that  the  theory  of  AV'olf  would  oblige  us  to  sup- 
pose, what  is  bard  to  believe,  that  Greece  could  in  any  age 
produce  a  fraternity  of  men  all  of  whom  could  write  like 
Homer. 
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Notwithstanding  the  praise  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  Iliad  for  the  perfection  of  its  plot,  there  are  those 
who  see  in  it  only  part  of  the  narrative  of  the  siege  of 
Troy,  without  anv  proper  conclusion  or  catastrophe.  In 
his  invocation  thi>"  poet  only  promises  to  speak  of  the  wrath 
of  Achilles,  an.l  the  calamities  which  it  brought  upon  the 
Creeks  as  a  conseiiuence  of  the  quarrel  between  him  and 
Agamemnon.  Hut  he  gives  us  much  more  than  this,  lie 
rcTates  the  quarrel,  the  withdrawal  of  Achilles  Irom  the 
army,  and  the  bloody  successes  of  the  Trojans  while  he  in- 
dulges his  anger,  liut  in  the  nineteenth  hook  Achilles  and 
A.'ameiunon  are  reconciled,  and  then  begin  the  disasters 
olMhe  Trojans.  Their  soldiery  is  slaughtered,  their  cham- 
pions arc  slain— (ilaucus,  Sarpedou,  and  finally  Hector— 
and  all  Trov  is  in  despair.  The  narrative  breaks  ol  at  I  he 
most  interesting  moment  of  the  siege.  To  those  who  take 
this  view  of  the  jioem  it  seems  not  improbable  that  f  isis- 
tratus,  or  those  whom  he  employed  to  collect  and  edit  the 
books  forming  the  IU.hI.  might  have  failed  to  recover  the 
concluding  part  of  the  original  poem.  ,  ,        ,,• 

The  editions  of  Homer  are  almost  innumerable.  His 
commentators  have  lound  an  ample  storehouse  from  which 
to  obtain  their  notes  in  the  work  of  Eustatbius,  bishop  ot 
The«s„luniea.  The  translations  of  tlie  Homeric  poems  into 
all  the  langua.'es  of  civilized  Europe  have  been  numerous, 
and  arc  still  multiplying.  Wii.li.\m  Cullen  Bryant. 
Homer  (Wissi.ow).  See  Appendix. 
Ilo'mervilk',postv..countv-seat  of  Clinchco.,Ga.,  on 
the  Atlantic  and  tJulf  R.  R.,  122  miles  S.  W.  of  Savannah. 
Homes  (llKMiv  ArcrsTrs).  LL.D.,  h.  at  Boston, Mass., 
Mar.  1",  1S12  :  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1^"."  ;  was  ordained 
in  IS.'ia  at  Paris  as  a  missionary  of  the  h'jiitr  lli'fnrmfe  to 
Turkey;  served  as  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  at 
Constantinople  ISP,R-50;  was  assistant  dragoman  in  the 
American  legation  to  the  Porte  lSoO-53;  became  in  1854 
librarian  of  the  State  Libr.ary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ilome'stead,  post-v.  of  Iowa  co.,  la.,  on  the  Chicago 
Ruck  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  20  miles  W.  of  Iowa  City. 
Homestead,  jiost-tp.  of  Benzie  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  103. 
Homestead  Legislation  in  the  Tiiited  States. 
It  is  liiirdly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  in  a  large 
proporlion'of  the  States  the  English  common  law  forms  the 
basis  of  the  body  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  respect- 
ively governed.  "  Among  the  dogmas  of  the  common  law 
which  were  a<lopted  here  with  few  or  no  limital  ions  were 
those  by  which  the  relations  of  husband  ami  wife  were 
regulated  in  respect  to  the  effect  of  marriage  upon  the 
property  of  the  wife.  It  was  a  practical  disfranehisemont 
on  her  jiart,  clothing  the  husband  with  the  right  of  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  her  real  estate,  and  of  properly  in 
her  personality,  and  merging  her  individuality  of  aclion  or 
control  over  whatever  she  pos.sessed  at  marriage  in  that  of 
her  husband. 

Another  principle  borrowed,  in  part  at  least,  from  the 
laws  of  England,  was  from  the  first  adopted  iu  the  colonial 
anil  provincial  goviTumenls  in  this  country;  and  thai  was 
the  right  of  crelilors  to  seiie  upon  and  appropriiile  the 
goods  and  estates  of  their  debtors  in  satisfaction  of  their 
debts.  Xor  was  there,  in  this  respect,  any  distinction  niado 
between  what  a  debtor  had  inherited  or  acquired  by  his 
own  industry,  ami  what  had  come  lo  him  from  his  wife  by 
virtue  of  his  marital  rights.  As  a  natural  consequence,  it 
not  unrrequenllv  occurred  that  wives  found  themselycs 
s(ri]i]ied  of  all  their  )iosseasion9  by  the  folly  or  misconduct 
of  their  husbanils,  and  reiliiced  to  penury  wilhout  any  fault 
.if  their  own,  and  remlered  powerless  to  il"  anylhiiig  to  re- 
trieve their  fortunes  by  the  incapacity  ivhich  the  law  itself 
bad  ini]iosed  upon  them. 

That  such  a  slate  of  things  shouhl  have  been  toh'rated  by 
intelligent  men  and  women  for  one  or  Iw.i  huiidreil  years 
serves  to  illustrate  how  strong  an  inUuenee  the  laws  of  a 
people  exert  over  their  ideas  of  legal  ami  moral  duly  ;  and 
ihc  change  in  the  character  of  these  laws  which  has  lieen 
Miade  chielly  within  the  last  fifty  years  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  progressive  spirit  of  liberal  legislation  wliiidl  has  dis- 
linguished  the  eenliirv  in  which  we  live.  In  no  way  has  it 
l,een  more  marked  Ibiin  in  its  tendency  to  restore  to  women 
a  just  and  equal  sluire  in  the  maiiagc-ment  of  properly  ;  and 
wiiere,  if  married,  they  could  not  with  propriety  bo  en- 
trusled  with  the  conlrcd  of  a  husband's  business,  they 
should  not  bo  subjected  to  beconio  passive  suifiTcrs.  to- 
gelher  with  their  children,  with  no  ehnnee  of  relief,  if  by 
misrorluni'  or  olherwise  his  means  of  afl'ording  them  acoin- 
forlable  support  wimv  cut  o(T,  by  placing  beyond  hisconlnd, 
ami  that  of  his  crelilors,  a  moilicum  of  pif.perly  to  serve 
the  immediate  and  pressing  wants  of  his  family.  This  has 
been  extensively  carried  out  by  provisions  for  securing,  to 
some  extent,  thi' cnjovment  of  a  home  and  shelter  for  tho 
family  undi'r  the  mime  of  a  /;..///>»(.  n'/,  which  was  to  he  held 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  inoidonls  of  ownership,  the  right 


of  free  alienation  by  its  owner,  and  a  liability  to  bo  seized 
upon  and  sold  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

It  is  proposed  iu  the  j.resent  article  to  examine  the  laws 
of  the  different  States  u|)on  this  subject  of  homestead  ex- 
emption, which  in  some  form  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  Ic'islation  of  at  least  thirty-two  of  them,  and  in  at 
least  l?flecn  of  them  the  principle  aimed  at  by  these  laws 
has  been  more  or  less  fully  declared  iu  their  constitutions 
of  government.* 

In  pursuing  this  inquiry  it  is  often  not  a  little  diffn-ult  to 
ascertain  the  precise  limits  within  which  the  several  Slates 
have  confined  the  application  of  the  ]irinciple  whieli  per- 
vades these  laws,  since  no  aid  is  to  be  found  in  construing 
their  statmes  upon  the  subject  by  a  reference  to  the  rules 
of  the  common  law.  Nor  can  the  legislation  of  one  State 
tlin>w  light  upon  that  of  another,  since  the  policy  indicated 
by  the  one  differs  essentially  from  that  of  another.  Thu.s, 
ill  some  of  these  all  that  seems  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  exempt 
the  smallest  luttancc  which  can  serve  to  relieve  immediate 
distress  for  a  brief  period,  while  in  others  the  purpose  is  to 
secure  to  every  one  who  can  command  the  means  a  com- 
fortable competence,  although  it  be  at  the  expense  of  his 
less  fortunate  creditors.  In  Arkansas,  for  example.  S.'UUO 
in  real  and  S2000  in  personal  estate  are  exempted  from  levy  : 
and  in  Georgia  S20U0  in  real  estate  and  $1000  in  personal 
chattels.  And  this,  as  calculated  by  a  writer  in  the  19  Am. 
Liuf  Rti).  149,  if  shared  by  every  family  in  the  latter  State 
to  the  amount  of  S2000,  would  exceed  the  total  value  of  tho 
lands  within  its  limits  by  some  $100,000,000. 

So  radical  a  change  in  what  had  been  deemed  the  com- 
mon-law rights  of  creditors  of  the  States  naturally  led  Ihem 
to  question  the  yaliditv  of  these  laws  in  the  light  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.'S.,  which  forbids  State  legislatures 
to  enact  laws  which  shall  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
the  ground  being  that  so  far  as  existing  contracts  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  law  were  concerned,  it  took  from 
the  creditor  what  he  had  previously  had,  his  claim  u|ion 
tho  debtor's  property  as  a  means  of  satisfying  his  debt.  In 
Wisconsin  it  was  contended  that  it  was  an  unconslitutional 
act  to  declare  a  deed  of  a  husband  invalid  unless  executed 
also  by  his  wife,  but  this  objection  was  not  sustained  by 
the  court.  The  homestead  laws  of  South  Carolina  were 
declared  constitutional.  So  were  those  of  North  Carolina, 
although  in  the  latter  they  expressly  extended  the  exemp- 
tion to  debts  contracted  before  the  adoption  id'  her  consti- 
tution, which  contains  the  provision.  A  like  doctrine  was 
held  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  Mississi]ipi.  But 
in  Nevada  a  statute  declaring  any  mortgage  or  abandcm- 
mcnt  of  a  homestead  for  securing  a  debt  of  the  owner  in- 
valid was  declared  unconstitutional.  In  Virginia  a  law 
exempting  homesteads  from  debts  contracted  before  the 
passage  of  the  act  was  held  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  U.  S. ;  and  a  like  decision  in  respect  to  the 
laws  of  Georgia,  so  far  as  they  extendeil  the  exemption  \u 
cases  of  judgments  recovered  before  the  statute  was  passe.l. 
was  recently  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  h .  S. 
In  several  o"f  the  States  questions  of  this  kind  are  obviated 
by  limiting  the  exemption  to  debts  which  are  contracted 
after  the  right  of  homestead  in  the  debtor  has  attached  to  the 
estate,  whife  in  others  it  does  not  extend  to  debts  ccmtracle.l 
before  the  ]iassage  of  the  act.  And  il  may  be  menlioned. 
in  passing,  that  in  applying  these  statutes  of  h(unestcad 
exemption,  different  courts  adopt  ditlerent  rules  as  to  the 
degree  of  strictness  with  which  they  should  be  eoiistrned. 
Being  in  derogation  of  common-law  riglils.  some  of  lliese 
courls  restrict  them  to  the  iirceisc  hinguage  of  the  uel : 
while  others,  regarding  them  as  remedial  in  their  characler. 
have  had  reference  to  what  they  regarded  as  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  law  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  to  bo  attached 
lo  such  language. 

One  purpose  seems,  obviously,  to  bo  aimed  at  by  tlie>e 
laws,  however  construed;  and  that  is.  to  secure  to  every 
man  who  has  a  family,  and  has  provided  a  home  for  them. 
the  enjoyment  of  this  home  free  from  any  right  or  power 
in  his  creditors  lo  deprive  him  Ihereof  by  seizing  U|h.u  Ihc 
same  for  tho  purpose  of  satisfying  llieir  debts.  Aiol  the 
propriety  of  tliese  local  laws  is  so  far  recognized  in  legis- 
lating  by  Congress  for  the  whole  liiioii  that  the  C.  S.  bank- 
rupt law  exemiils  from  its  effect  such  i.roperty  as,  in  tho 
place  of  domieil  of  the  bankrupt,  is  by  law  exempted  from 
lew  and  sale  under  execution  ;  and  this  provision  has  been 
held  to  be  eonstiluti.oial  by  the  Supreme  Cmirt  ol  the  U.  .^. 
In  carrying  out  this  ]iriiiciple  of  securing  for  the  family 

what  the  head  of  it  has  provi.led  as  a   I e,  the  staUltes 

of  tho  various  Slates  dificr  esscntiiilly  in  tho  limits  which 


•  The  Slates  In  which  there  are  no  lnws  up.iu  the  subjecl  are 
Connecllcul,  Delaware,  (Iregon,  lihode  island  and  West  \lr- 
Blnla  Those  In  whose  eonslltlitlons  pinvlslons  for  suel,  laws  are 
niade  ar.'  Alabauin,  Arkaiis.is,  California.  Honda.  I,. •orula  In- 
diana Kaiisiis,  Michigan.  Minnesolii,  Nevada,  North  (  arullna, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 
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they  prescribe  to  the  power  of  the  owner  to  convey  it  away 
or  abandon  it,  or  at  his  pleasure  deprive  his  family  of  what 
the  hxw  intended  to  guard  for  them.  In  some  of  the  States 
it  is  left  to  the  owner  to  decide  to  what  extent  this  protec- 
tion shall  be  enjoyed.  In  a  large  proportion  of  these,  how- 
ever, the  wife  is  so  far  clothed  with  power  over  the  home- 
stead estate  that  it  is  not  competent  for  the  husband  to 
convey,  niortgagc,  or  abandon  the  same  fur  any  purpose 
or  effect  affecting  her,  unless  she  voluntarily  joins  in  the 
act. 

Another  singular  diversity  in  the  laws  of  the  different 
States  upon  this  subject  is  oliservable  in  the  different  kinds 
of  interests  or  estates  which  they  create  or  assume  to  exist 
in  the  house  and  land  which  are  held  by  virtue  of  this 
right  of  homestead.  In  some,  this  interest  is  regarded  as 
a  life  estate;  in  others  it  descends  to  children;  in  some  it 
is  of  the  nature  of  an  estate  in  the  husband,  and  afterward 
in  his  v/idow  and  children,  with  a  reversion  in  himself 
which  may  be  reached  by  creditors;  in  others  the  entire 
homestead  is  put  out  of  the  reach  of  creditors  in  any  form 
so  long  as  the  exemption  continues.  But  they  seem  to 
agree  in  this,  that  the  exemption  of  a  homestead,  as  such, 
con:inues  no  longer  than  there  is  a  wife  or  widow,  and 
children  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  to  enjoy  it,  or 
if  no  wife  or  widow,  rherc  are  children  under  age  residing 
upon  the  premises.  But  what  becomes  of  the  estate  when 
there  is  neither  wife,  widow,  nor  minor  children  alive  to 
share  it,  seems  to  be  left  to  be  settled  by  its  analogy  to  the 
common  law  applicable  to  reversionary  interests  in  land. 

If,  now,  we  pass  from  these  general  considerations  of 
homestead  laws  as  a  system  to  their  respective  provisions 
in  more  specific  detail,  it  may  be  remarked  that  with  very 
few  exceptions  the  exemption  does  not  extend  to  taxes  or 
indebtedness  for  the  purchase-money  of  the  estate;  and  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  it  is  believed,  this  is  also  true  of  me- 
chanics' liens  upon  the  same.  And  it  m,iy  be  further 
stated  that  in  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  States  the  exemp- 
tion continues  no  longer  than  the  homestead  is  occupied  as 
a  residence  by  the  family  of  the  owner,  and  when  aban- 
doned by  them  it  at  once  becomes  subject  to  be  levied  upon 
by  his  creditors. 

In  treating  of  the  subject  more  at  length,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider— (1)  what  amounts  of  real  estate,  in  value 
or  otherwise,  are  exempted  as  homesteails  by  the  statutes 
of  the  several  States.  (2)  How  far  a  humeslead  right, 
when  ascertained,  avails  in  favor  of  a  debtor  or  his  wife 
and  children,  and  how  far  the  agency  of  such  wife  is  re- 
quisite in  releasing,  abandoning,  or  aliening  the  same.  In 
Alabama  the  exemption  is  of  SO  acres  of  land,  with  a 
dwelling-house,  if  without  a  city,  town,  or  village  :  if  within 
it,  a  lot  and  dwelling-house,  not  exceeding  ^2000.  In  Ar- 
kansas, Florida,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Nebraska,  and  Mis- 
souri, ItjO  acres  of  land,  with  buildings,  are  exempt  if  sit- 
uate outside  of  a  city,  town,  or  village,  except  that  in 
Louisiana,  when  taken  with  certain  enumerated  articles  of 
personal  property,  the  total  shall  not  exceed  $2000  in  value, 
and  in  Missouri  the  land  must  not  exceed  $1500  in  value. 
But  if  the  homestead  be  taken  in  a  city,  town,  or  village, 
the  limit  in  Arkansas  is  that  the  house  and  lot  must  not 
exceed  SoOOO;  in  Florida  it  is  half  an  acre;  in  Kansas  it 
is  one  acre;  in  Missouri,  if  it  be  in  a  city  of  40,000  in- 
habitants, it  is  limited  to  IS  square  rods,  not  exceeding 
$3000  in  valu?,  and  in  one  of  a  less  number  of  inhabitants 
it  may  extend  to  30  square  rods,  not  exceeding  S1500  in 
value;  and  in  Nebraska  a  homestead  in  a  city,  town,  etc. 
is  limited  to  two  lots,  ora  single  lot  not  exceeding  20  acres. 
The  exemption  in  California  extends  to  a  lot  of  land  and 
dwelling-house,  not  exceeding  85000  in  value;  the  law  is 
the  same  in  Nevada.  The  amount  in  value  of  homestead 
exemption  in  Georgia  is  $2000  ;  in  Virginia  it  is  to  the  same 
amount,  and  may  be  taken  by  a  debtor  in  either  real  or 
personal  estate.  In  Illinois,  Kentucky.  New  Jersey,  New 
York.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  .and  Tennessee  the  ex- 
emption to  each  debtor  is  of  lands  and  buildings  not  ex- 
ceeding SIOOO  in  value.  In  Indiana  it  m.ny  be  in  value 
$31)0,  real  or  personal  as  the  debtor  may  elect.  In  Mary- 
land it  is  but  Slun.  with  the  same  right  of  election  in  the 
debtor.  In  Iowa  the  debtor  may  claim  one  or  more  lots, 
not  exceeding  half  an  acre  in  a  city  or  town,  with  a  house 
thereon,  or  40  acres  of  land  outside  of  a  town  or  eitv.  not 
exceeding  in  value  $000,  together  with  a  shop  or  building 
owned  by  him  and  used  by  him  in  his  business,  not  exceed- 
ing in  value  $300.  The  exemption  in  Maine  is  of  land  and 
a  dwelling  thereon,  not  exceeding  in  value  $500  :  and  the 
same  is  the  law  of  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  and  Vermont, 
while  in  Pennsylvania  it  is  limited  to  $300  in  value,  and  in 
Massachusetts  to  $800.  In  Michigan  40  acres  of  agricul- 
tural land  and  a  dwelling-house  are  exempted,  or,  what  is 
equal,  to  a  lot  in  a  city  or  town  with  a  dwelling-house,  not 
exceeding  in  value  $1500.  It  may  not,  however,  include 
ivfo  tenements,  although  together  they  do  not  exceed  that 


Bum  in  value.  In  Minnesota  the  exemption  is  of  a  city  lot 
and  dwelling-house,  or  80  acres  of  land  with  a  dwelling- 
house  outside  of  a  city,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the 
same.  In  Mississippi  it  covers  240  acres  of  land  and  a 
dwelling-house  if  outside  of  a  city  or  town,  irrespective  of 
their  ^alue,  or  if  in  a  city  a  proper  homestead,  together 
with  personal  property  enough  to  make  a  total  of  SiOOO  in 
value.  In  Texas  200  acres  of  agricultural  land  are  exempt 
without  regard  to  v.ilue,  or  instead  of  it  a  city  homestead 
of  the  value  of  $2000;  while  in  Wisconsin  the  exemption 
is  of  40  acres  of  agricultural  land,  or  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
within  a  city  or  village,  with  the  houses  thereon,  without 
respect  to  the  value  of  the  same. 

In  treating  of  the  topics  embraced  in  the  second  part  of 
this  inquiry,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  there  are  va- 
rious modes  of  setting  apart  a  debtor's  homestead  from  his 
other  estate,  the  laws  of  some  of  the  States  requiring  it  to 
be  done  by  a  formal  declaration  of  the  debtor  and  a  record- 
ing of  the  same;  those  of  other  States  providing  for  set- 
ting it  out  by  the  officer  holding  an  execution  against  the 
debtor  which  he  is  about  to  levy  upon  his  estate,  upon  his 
claiming  the  same.  So  provision  is  made  in  most  of  the 
States  for  determining  by  appraisement  any  questions  as 
to  the  value  of  the  part  claimed  as  homestead  if  creditors 
are  dissatisfied  upon  the  point,  and  for  moreover  disposing 
of  the  entire  homestead  if  it  is  so  connected  with  other 
parts  of  the  tlebtor's  estate  that  it  cannot  be  severed  there- 
from, and  paying  to  the  debtor  the  value  of  what  had  been 
exempted  in  money,  to  be  invested  in  a  new  homestead. 
But  the  forms  by  which  these  purposes  are  to  be  accom- 
plished are  so  varied  that  it  would  occupy  too  much  space 
to  attempt  to  give  them  in  detail.  In  most  cases,  it  may 
be  added,  where  the  debtor  has  not  set  apart  a  homestead 
during  his  life,  it  is  done  by  the  ordinary  or  judge  of  pro- 
bate in  favor  of  his  widow  and  children  upon  her  applica- 
tion :  and  in  several  of  the  States,  if  the  debtor  neglects  or 
declines  to  claim  or  have  set  apart  a  homestead,  his  wife 
may  interpose  and  cause  it  to  be  done  in  his  lifetime.  lu 
some  of  the  States,  as  will  appear,  the  widow  takes  both 
dower  and  homestead  out  of  her  husband's  estate;  in  others 
she  can  claim  but  one.  In  some  of  the  States  ownership 
on  the  part  of  the  debtor  of  the  homestead  claimed  is  re- 
quired ;  in  others  a  lease  or  a  right  of  possession  by  con- 
tract is  ?ufEcient.  In  some  the  exemption  applies  to  estates 
held  in  severalty  alone ;  in  others  it  includes  estates  held 
in  common.  The  exemption  in  most  of  the  States  is  from 
"forced  sale,"  which  in  some  of  them  means  any  sale 
under  and  by  virtue  of  a  legal  process,  including  the  fore- 
closure of  a  mortgage  by  a  sale  of  the  ])remises. 

Taking  up  the  several  States  in  their  order,  the  exemp- 
tion in  Alabama  is  to  one  who  owns  the  estate  and  is  the 
head  of  a  family,  and  at  his  death  it  is  continued  to  his 
children  during  their  minority,  and  if  he  have  no  children 
it  comes  to  his  widow.  Nor  can  a  husband  mortgage  or 
convey  the  homestead  unless  the  wife  join  in  such  convey- 
ance. But  it  is  not  required  that  it  should  be  occupied  by 
the  one  in  whose  favor  the  exemption  is  claimed  in  order 
to  hold  it. 

In  Arkansas  it  is  to  every  householder,  whether  male  or 
female,  who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  and  extends  to  lands 
held  in  common.  After  the  debtor's  death  the  exemption 
continues  in  favor  of  the  widow  and  children  of  the  owner 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  occupy  the  homestead. 

In  California  the  exemption  is  in  favor  of  *'  heads  of  fam- 
ilies," but  not  to  unmarried  persons,  unless  they  have  the 
charge  of  minor  children  of  brothers  and  the  like.  And 
if  the  debtor's  wife  dies  without  children,  he  may  no  longer 
claim  it.  If  he  dies  leaving  a  widow,  she  becomes  entitled 
to  it  for  the  benefit  of  herself  and  children  ;  and  this  is  set 
out  to  her  by  the  judge  of  probate  if  it  had  not  been  done 
during  the  life  of  the  husband.  This  selection  may  bo 
made  by  the  owner  or  his  wife,  by  a  declaration  in  writing 
which  is  to  be  recorded;  and  when  so  selected  the  husband 
and  wife  become  joint  tenants  of  it.  A  homestead  may 
be  claimed  of  lands  held  by  possession  only  or  held  in 
common.  The  husband  has  charge  and  exercises  protection 
of  the  homestead,  but  he  cannot  convey  it  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  wife  if  he  have  one.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
husband  or  wife  the  estate  vests  absolutely  in  the  survivor, 
exempt  from  any  debt  contracted  before  thnt  event.  If  the 
debtor  dies  leaving  a  widow  and  children,  one-half  of  the 
estate  goes  to  her.  and  one-half  to  the  children.  So  essen- 
tial is  the  joining  of  the  wife  with  her  husband  in  a  deed 
in  giving  it  validity,  that  it  would  not  otherwise  operate 
even  as  an  estoppel  against  him. 

In  Florida  the  exemption  is  in  favor  of  the  head  of  a 
familv,  and  when  he  or  she  dies  it  descends  to  the  issue  of 
the  owner,  if  any,  and  if  there  be  no  child,  but  the  owner 
leaves  a  widow,  it  goes  to  her,  unless  he  disposes  of  it  by 
will,  which  he  may  do.  If  there  is  neither  widow  nor 
children,  the  estate  may  be  sold  for  the  payment  of  debts. 
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The  homestead  law  of  Georgia  ia  in  some  respects  pecu- 
liar. The  exemption  ia  in  favor  of  heads  of  fumilios  and 
of  trustees  and  guardians  of  minor  cliildrcn,  excluding 
bachelors  living  alone.  If  thu  estate  of  the  dchtor  exceeds 
in  value  the  auioutit  of  the  exemption,  he  must,  in  order  to 
secure  it,  set  it  out,  or  if  lie  fails  to  do  so  his  wife  or  her 
next  friend  may  have  it  done  for  him.  Nor  can  a  husband 
defeat  liis  wife's  homestead  right  by  conveying  it  or  re- 
moving from  it  unle?.^  he  acquire  a  new  one.  iSueh  exemp- 
tion does  not  extend  to  judgments  recovered  in  actions  of 
tort.  If  a  widow  have  no  children,  she  cannot  claim  a 
homestead.  The  homestead  <loe9  not  affect  her  claim  to 
dower,  wliich  must  bo  first  set  out,  and  then  the  homestead, 
if  any.  after  deducting  the  dower;  and  this  the  minor  chil- 
dren take,  subject  to  the  ehiini  of  dower,  but  free  from  the 
claims  of  the  father's  creditors,  and  hold  it  in  connection 
with  the  widow  till  she  is  married  or  dies.  If,  however, 
the  estate  of  the  father  is  solvent,  the  children  take  the 
estate  independent  of  any  homestead  right,  subject  only  to 
the  dower  of  the  widow.  A  homestead  can  only  be  con- 
veyed by  the  joint  deed  of  the  husband  and  wife,  dono 
with  the  approbation  of  the  ordinary.  But  if  the  debtor 
is  declared  a  bankrupt  before  his  homegtead  is  set  out,  it 
so  far  divests  him  of  his  estate  that  ho  cannot  afterwards 
avail  himself  of  the  exemption. 

The  ]>rovision  m  Illinois  is  made  for  householders  with 
families,  and  does  not  extend,  as  in  some  of  the  States,  to 
houses  standing  upon  another's  land.  The  benefit  of  it 
enures  to  the  widow  of  a  debtor  during  her  life,  and  to  her 
children  until  they  arc  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  if  they 
occupy  tiie  premises.  The  husband,  however,  is  the  only 
one  who  can  assert  this  right,  but  in  so  doing  he  nets,  in 
some  sense,  as  a  trustee  for  his  wife  and  ehihlren.  No  con- 
veyance or  mortgage  of  it  can  be  valid  unless  it  bo  by  deed 
signed  by  the  wife,  in  which  the  right  of  homestead  is  ex- 
pressly releused,  and  the  same  is  acknowledged  by  her.  If 
the  husl>And  abantlon  the  premises,  his  deed  will  have  the 
effect  to  create  a  lien  upon  the  estate  for  whatever  may  be 
its  value  beyond  that  of  the  homestead  right.  And  if  both 
husband  and  wife  abandon  the  estate,  their  deed  will  effec- 
tually convey  it,  although  not  executed  so  as  to  expressly 
release  it.  If,  however,  he  ceases  to  occupy  the  estate,  but 
leaves  it  in  possession  of  his  wife  and  children,  it  has  not 
this  effect,  and  otherwise  his  liomestead  is  thereliy  lost,  as 
it  is  if  he  ceases  to  have  a  family.  And  a  widow  cannot 
defeat  the  rights  of  her  minor  children  after  the  luisband's 
death  by  abandoning  possession  of  the  homestead.  The 
statute  of  exemption  extends  to  judgments  in  actions  ex 
firh'ci'}.  as  well  as  ex  coiilmctn.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
debtor  owns  his  land  in  fee,  for  life,  or  for  years,  or  simply 
holds  it  under  a  contract  for  a  deed.  IJut  tiie  exemption 
dt)C3  n<it  attach  until  the  same  is  in  his  actual  occupation. 
This  homestead  right  is  not  an  estate;  it  is  distinct  from 
dower,  and  does  not  merge  in  it,  and  the  widow  may  have 
both.  If  a  wife  is  divorced  for  his  fault,  she  may  claim  a 
homestead  riglit  in  the  premises  if  she  continues  to  occupy 
them.  Creating  an  exemption  of  a  homestead  does  not 
affect  any  debts  contracted  before  that  takes  effect.  If  a 
husband  convey  the  estate,  but  the  wife  do  not  join  in 
the  deed,  the  grantee  cannot  disturb  the  occupant  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  estate  so  long  as  (ho  homestead  right 
continues;  but  sucli  purchaser,  or  a  creditor  who  shall  levy 
upon  the  same,  may  claim  the  premises  when  the  home- 
stead right  ceases.  And  in  such  case,  if  the  widow  of  the 
debtor  abandon  the  premises  after  his  death,  the  liusband's 
deed  takes  full  effect  anrl  cuts  off  the  rights  of  the  children, 
but  lier  surrender  would  not  give  present  effect  to  a  sale 
under  a  levy  of  an  exeeutirm. 

In  Indiana  the  liomestcad  excmjifion  is  in  fa^'or  of  "  a 
resident  houseliolder,"  which  may  include  a  wife  if  aho 
owns  the  land  and  is  herself  a  rl(d)tor.  If  the  debtor  ne- 
glects to  make  claiui  of  this  right  when  his  larnl  is  levied 
on.  ho  (hereby  waives  it.  The  owner  cannot  convey  or 
mortgage  the  homesteiid  without  his  wife  joining  in  the 
deed  and  acknowledging  it ;  but  thougli  she  do  not  join  in 
a  mortgage,  if  it  be  made  by  liiiu  it  would  nut  be  eom- 
lietent  for  him  to  set  up  a  homestead  riglit  to  avojil  it.  At 
her  husband's  death  the  widr)W  becomes  entitleil  (o  the  en- 
joyment of  the  homestead  estate  independent  of  any  pro- 
visitm  ma«le  for  her  by  her  iiusband  by  way  of  devise. 

The  subject  of  homesfoail  has  led  to  considerable  legisla- 
tion in  Iowa,  anil  to  somewhat  numerous  decisions  of  her 
courts.  It  exists  there  in  favor  of  "  a  family."  which  in- 
cliules  a  widow  or  widower,  (bough  without  children.  It  is 
inciilent  to  occupation,  and  the  right  does  not  attach  until 
an  occupation  begins,  nor  even  tlnn  so  a-*  lo  affi-ct  a  debt 
contraeted  prior  t'»  thnt  lime  if  that  were  the  only  jiroperty 
tlio  debtor  then  had.  It  is  broad  enough  to  cover  a  shop 
or  other  building  connecterl  with  the  homestead  in  whicli 
the  debtor  carries  on  his  business.  The  debtor  may  selcpt 
the  liomestcad^  and  have  the  samo  recorded,  and  if  ho  fail 


to  do  this,  it  may  be  done  by  his  wife.     A  debtor  may  make 

his  homestead  liable  for  a  debt  if  when  he  contracts  it  he 
agrees  that  it  ehall  not  be  exempt  as  to  such  debt.  And  a 
judgment  may  attach  as  a  Hen  u]>on  the  homestead  when 
it  shall  cease  to  be  held  as  such,  but  a  conveyance  in  the 
mean  time  would  defeat  it.  But  a  mortgage  or  conveyance 
made  by  the  husband  alone  wouUi  be  void.  On  the  deatli 
of  either  husband  or  wife  the  property  goes  to  the  survivor, 
and  descends  to  the  issue  of  wbichever  of  these  was  the 
owner,  unless  he  or  she  may  have  devised  the  same.  The 
right  of  a  widow,  as  such,  vests  in  her  at  marriage  if  her 
husband  then  owns  the  cslate,  and  by  virtue  of  it  she  may 
occupy  the  estate  during  her  life,  whether  ."lie  marries 
again  or  not.  and  at  her  death  the  estate  goes  to  the  heirs 
of  the  owner.  If  the  estate  belongs  to  the  wife,  and  he 
survives  her,  he  takes  it  as  her  successor,  allliuugh  they 
have  no  children,  and  the  owner  may  devise  the  estate  sub- 
ject to  the  homestead  right.  The  husband  has  such  a  con- 
trol over  the  sul'ject  of  the  homestead  right  that  he  may, 
at  his  election,  change  his  residence,  and  if  he  aliandun 
the  estate  or  gains  a  new  homestead,  the  original  howie- 
stead  right  is  lost.  Such  would  be  the  effect  if  the  widow 
abandons  the  estate;  and  if  she  sells  the  homcsteail,  the 
husband's  heirs  may  come  in  and  divide  it  among  them- 
selves; she  cannot  claim  both  homestcnd  and  dower,  and 
if  she  claims  dower,  she  waives  the  homestead. 

In  Kansas  the  exemption  is  in  favor  of  the  family  of 
the  owner  as  a  residence,  and  it  will  be  held  exempt  from 
the  time  he  acquires  his  title  if  he  begins  to  <ici-upy  it 
within  a  rcasonalde  time  thereafter.  If  it  ia  levied  on, 
the  debtor  or  his  wife  may  make  claim  for  the  homestcnd 
of  the  officer,  A  judgment  forms  no  lien  upon  the  debt- 
or's homestead,  either  in  respect  to  his  present  or  pros- 
pective interest  therein.  The  husband  and  wife  have  to 
join  to  convey  the  estate,  and  their  joint  deed  would  take 
effect  as  ngainst  any  deed  or  mortgage  made  cither  by  the 
husband  or  wife  alone. 

In  Kentucky  the  law  exempts  a  homestead  in  favor  of 
a  hnnajhic  housekeeper,  wlicthcr  it  be  of  one  sex  or  the 
other.  It  is  set  out  by  the  oftieer  having  an  execution 
ngainst  the  debtor  if  he  claims  the  samo.  After  his  or  her 
death  it  goes  to  the  survivor  with  his  or  her  children,  to  oc- 
cupy until  the  3'oungest  child  is  of  age.  Nor  will  any  aban- 
donment of  it  by  a  parent  affect  the  rights  of  tlie  ehihlren. 
Accepting  a  homestead  by  a  widow  does  not  affect  her  right 
to  dower,  except  that  the  value  of  the  homestead  is  taken 
into  account  in  setting  off  the  dower.  The  estate  may  bo 
sold  subject  to  tiie  homestead  right,  but  no  mortgage, 
waiver,  or  release  of  the  homestead,  as  such,  has  any  va- 
lidity, unless  it  bo  executed  by  the  husband  and  wife  and 
recorded. 

The  law  of  homestead  in  Louisiana  is  very  brief.  It  se- 
cures it  to  such  as  own  bona  fhle  residences,  and  have  fam- 
ilies or  jicrsons  dependent  upon  them.  And  if  a  wife  die, 
leaving  an  estate  and  a  husband  and  children,  ho  cannot 
claim  homestead  out  of  the  estate  as  against  her  creditors. 

In  Maine  the  cxt-mption  is  in  favor  of  a  householder  in 
actual  possession,  who  shall  file  in  the  registry  of  deeds  a 
description  of  what  he  claims  as  a  homestead.  But  it  does 
not  extend  to  debts  contraeted  before  sucli  claim  and  de- 
Fcription  is  filed  in  the  register's  office.  After  the  owner's 
death  bis  widow  may  occupy  the  premises  during  her  u  idow- 
liood,  and  her  children  during  their  minority;  and  during 
this  time  it  is  exempt  from  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  but 
no  longer. 

In  Massachusetts  householders  having  families  and  actu- 
ally occupying  ^iremises  may  claim  liomesteads  out  of  the 
same,  but  it  only  lakes  effect  when  they  shall  have  begun 
to  occupy  the  same,  and  does  not  affect  any  liens  or  mort- 
gages tiieroon  then  existing.  To  make  an  effectual  claim 
of  such  exemption  there  must  be  a  declaration  to  that  elTirt 
in  the  deed  conveying  the  premises,  or  it  must  lie  made  by 
(he  owner,  and  a  record  of  the  same  duly  entered.  Tlio 
reversionary  right  of  the  debtor  after  the  cxpiralinn  of  the 
homeslead  right  is  subject  to  his  debts,  but  a  levy  upnn  tlio 
hinnestead  interest  is  voitl,  even  if  done  by  tlio  eonsinl  of 
(he  wife.  Tlio  exemption  is  ns  mueh  in  his  favor  as  hi-rs. 
And  if  ho  convey  the  land,  even  with  covenants  of  war- 
ranty, it  would  not  estop  him  from  claiming  a  homestead 
right  out  of  it  then  existing  in  favor  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. A  mortgage  or  conveynnee  by  a  husband,  however, 
will  carry  the  reversion  after  the  right  "f  homestead  ha.t 
been  satisfied,  although  his  wife  df-es  not  join  in  the  deed  ; 
and  in  order  to  convey  tlio  homestead  right  there  must  bo 
words  in  tho  deed  expressly  carrying  that  right  by  name, 
and  (he  husband  antl  wife  must  join  in  tho  same.  The 
right  does  not  attarb  to  lands  held  iu  common,  nor  dors  a 
declaration  of  homestead  become  ol  any  avail  till  the  owner 
has  n  houso  thereon  which  ho  oeeupica.  At  tho  owner'n 
death  his  widow,  if  he  havo  one,  ha^  a  right  to  continue  to 
occupy  tho  homestead,  nor  can  ho  do  anything  by  his  will 
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which  can  curtail  this  right.  The  homestead,  like  her 
dower,  is  set  out  to  her  in  the  same  manner,  and  she  is 
entitled  to  both.  This  ri^ht  of  hers  continues  during  her 
widnwhooil,  and  to  any  minor  child  who  occupies  the  same 
until  twenty-one  years  of  age;  and  it  is  the  subject  of  sale 
by  her  and  the  guardians  of  the  minor  children.  This 
homestead  right  is  regarded  as  an  estate  of  freehold,  first 
in  the  husband,  afterwards  in  the  widow  and  children  until 
the  youngest  is  of  age.  And  the  interest  of  the  minor 
children  after  her  death  may  be  sold  by  their  guardian  by 
license  of  court;  but  neither  the  widow  nor  children  can 
convey  their  respective  interests,  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  other.  If  a  husband  dies  leaving  only  adult  heirs, 
she  may  claim  the  homestead  as  well  as  her  dower,  although 
there  are  no  debts  to  be  satisfied.  No  abandonment  of  a 
homestead  after  the  right  has  once  attached  can  eff"ect  a 
claim  to  the  same  until  a  new  one  shall  have  been  gained. 

In  Michigan,  while  the  exemption  is  in  favor  of  the 
owner  and  occupant  of  an  estate,  no  formal  declaration  of 
homestead  is  required  until  some  creditor  is  about  to  levy 
upon  his  land,  and  then  it  may  be  done  orally.  It  may  be 
claimed  in  a  merely  equitable  as  well  as  a  legal  estate.  And 
if  it  be  the  estate  of  the  wife,  and  is  occupied  by  both,  it 
may  have  the  properties  of  a  homestead.  If  the  owner  be 
married,  he  cannot  waive  or  defeat  the  homestead  right,  and 
a  mortgage  or  conveyance  of  the  premises  in  order  to  be 
good  must  be  signed  by  the  wife;  a  deed  by  the  husband 
alone  would  not  be  sufiicient,  though  made  by  her  consent 
orally  expressed.  After  his  death  his  widow  is  entitled  to 
the  rents  and  profits  of  the  estate,  which  she  takes  in  con- 
nection with  his  minor  cliildren,  but  to  that  end  they  must 
be  in  occupation  of  the  jiremises. 

In  Minnesota  the  exemption  is  in  favor  of  a  debtor,  his 
widow,  and  minor  children,  but  continues  only  so  long  as 
the  premises  are  owned  and  occupied  as  such.  It  does  not 
require  any  formal  declaration  of  claim  of  homestead  be- 
yond the  notice  which  the  debtor  may  give  to  the  officer 
when  levying  upon  the  same.  The  owner  cannot  convey 
it  if  he  have  a  wife  unless  she  joins  with  him  in  the  con- 
veyance, unless  it  be  in  mortgage  to  secure  the  purchase- 
money  or  a  lien  for  work  on  the  premises.  It  may  lie  lost 
by  abandoning  the  premises,  and  the  husband  may  forfeit 
it  by  conveying  the  premises  to  his  wife  to  defraud  his 
creditors.  A  judgment  against  the  debtor  becomes  a  lien 
on  the  land,  and  may  be  enforced  by  levy  as  soon  as  it 
ceases  to  be  occujtied  as  a  homestead,  though  the  owner 
may  convey  it  or  temporarily  abandon  it  without  subject- 
ing it  to  a  creditor's  process.  After  the  owner's  death  his 
widow  is  entitled  to  it  so  long  as  she  remains  unmarried 
and  continues  to  occupy  it  ;  and  the  children  are  also  en- 
titled to  the  premises  until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  if  they 
occupy  them. 

The  laws  of  Mississippi  secure  homesteads  to  heads  of 
families  without  any  formal  act  on  the  part  of  the  debtor, 
who  to  avail  himself  of  it  must  be  in  occupation  of  the 
premises.  The  husband  selects  the  homestead,  and  may 
change  it  at  his  pleasure.  But  merely  leaving  it,  while  his 
wife  and  children  continue  to  occupy  it,  is  not  held  to  be 
an  abandonment.  He  may  sell  one  homestead  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reinvesting  the  proceeds  in  a  new  one,  and  have  a 
year  in  which  to  do  it ;  so  he  may  sell  it  or  any  part  of  it 
free  from  any  judgment  lien.  After  the  dolitor's  death  his 
widow  and  children  take  it  by  descent,  and  after  her  death 
the  children  hold  it  by  descent  until  they  are  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  Cut  this  does  not  interfere  with  her  right 
of  dower  in  the  premises.  During  his  life  the  wife  has  no 
vested  right  in  the  premises:  so  with  the  children.  The 
estate  is  impressed  with  the  character  of  homestead  only 
while  and  so  long  as  the  debtor  is  in  occupation  of  it,  ex- 
cept that  if  the  widow  is  not  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  the 
estate,  she  may  let  it  to  a  tenant  to  occupy  in  her  stead. 

Every  householder  and  head  of  a  family  in  jNIissouri  may 
claim  a  homestead,  and  this  right  extends  to  household 
estates.  If  a  creditor  levies  upon  his  debtor's  estate,  the 
latter  may  claim  his  homestead,  and  hold  it  exempt  from 
all  debts  and  liabilities.  At  the  debtor's  death  the  estate 
goes  to  his  widow,  and  to  his  children  until  they  are  of  age, 
and  if  not  set  out  in  his  lifetime,  the  same  is  set  out  to  her 
by  the  judge  of  probate.  She  may  then  have  her  dower 
set  out  in  the  same  estate,  unless  the  homestead  covers  one- 
third  of  its  value;  if  it  does,  she  cannot  claim  that  and  dower 
also. 

There  is  little  detail  in  the  law  of  homestead  in  Ne- 
braska. It  is  limited  to  owners,  occupants,  and  residents 
as  heads  of  families,  and  descends  to  heirs  at  law  or  goes 
to  devisees.  It  is  exempt  from  sale  so  long  as  it  is  owned 
by  the  debtor.  If  a  creditor  levies  upon  the  land,  the  debtor 
gives  notice  to  the  officer  of  what  he  claims  as  his  home- 
stead. The  debtor  by  joining  with  his  wife  may  mortgage 
the  homestead.  The  exemption  does  not  extend  to  the 
liabilities  of  an  attorney  for  moneys  collected  by  him. 


The  common  provision  in  favor  of  beads  of  families  who 

occupy  the  premises  in  which  a  homestead  is  claimed  is 
adopted  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  part  so  claimed  may 
be  selected  when  an  officer  levies  an  execution  upon  the 
debtor's  estate.  It  still  would  be  liable  for  debts  contracted 
before  the  homestead  is  set  out.  It  can  only  be  waived  or 
released  by  a  deed  of  husband  and  wife,  if  she  be  alive,  or 
if  dead  and  there  are  minor  children,  by  assent  of  the 
judge  of  jirobate.  If  a  levy  is  made  upon  the  estate,  the 
husband  or  his  wife  or  her  next  friend  may  claim  the  home- 
stead, and  the  officer  is  thereupon  required  to  set  it  off  by 
metes  and  bounds.  If  no  such  claim  is  made,  the  creditor 
who  causes  the  levy  to  be  made,  takes  the  estate  in  common 
with  the  homestead  right,  and  the  same  may  then  be  set 
out  by  process  of  partition.  If  such  partition  cannot  be 
made,  and  the  homestead  is  sold  with  the  rest  of  theestatc, 
the  amount  of  the  exemption  is  to  be  paid  into  a  savings 
bank,  to  be  clrawn  out  upon  the  joint  order  of  the  husband 
and  wife,  if  she  is  living;  otherwise,  of  the  husband  and 
the  guardian  of  the  children.  A  husband  can  convey  the 
estate  subject  to  the  homestead  right  in  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  his  covenants  would  estop  him.  But  the  husband 
and  wife  might,  nevertheless,  recover  the  land  thus  con- 
veyed during  her  lifetime,  and  after  his  death  she  and  her 
children  might  recover  it.  But  the  wile  and  children  could 
not  recover  tlic  land  during  the  life  of  the  husband.  If  the 
husband  conveys  his  estate  without  his  wife's  joining  in 
the  deed  before  a  homestead  has  been  set  out.  she  may  have 
the  homestead  set  out  in  the  same  even  during  his  lifetime. 
The  estate  of  homestead  is  a  conditional  life  estate.  When 
it  is  set  out  it  is  wholly  exempt  from  levy,  and  this  extends 
to  the  reversionary  interest  there  is  after  the  homestead 
right  is  determined.  If  the  wife  survive,  and  the  husband 
dies  seised  of  the  estate,  the  judge  of  probate  sets  out  her 
homestead  in  the  same,  in  the  same  manner  as  dower  is 
set  out.  Otherwise,  she  may  have  partition  against  the 
grantee  of  the  estate,  and  have  her  homestead  set  out  to 
her.  Her  right,  however,  is  inchoate  until  the  homestead 
has  been  set  out  to  her  in  one  of  the  forms  above  men- 
tioned. This  right  is  that  of  possession  of  the  estate  dar- 
ing life,  and  a  right  in  the  children  during  their  minority. 
Nor  can  the  husband  change  or  affect  this  by  any  dispo- 
sition of  it  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  so  long  as  the 
widow  or  minor  children  continue  to  (iceupy  the  premises. 
Leasing  homestead  land  is  not  an  abanrlonment  of  the  right, 
but  upon  acquiring  a  new  homestead  the  prior  one  is  lost. 

In  Nevada  a  homestead  is  selected  by  a  husband  and  wife, 
or  either  of  them,  or  any  one  who  is  the  head  of  a  famiiy, 
and  is  done  by  a  declaration  in  writing,  which  is  recorded. 
Upon  the  death  of  either  husband  or  wife  the  homestead  is 
set  a()art  for  the  survivor  and  their  children  :  and  if  the 
tenant  of  the  homestead  have  a  wife,  they  together  hold  the 
same  as  joint  tenants.  He  cannot  convey,  mortgage,  or 
lease  the  premises  without  the  concurrence  of  his  wife,  if 
he  have  one,  unless  she  is  insnne.  In  that  case  it  may  l)e 
done  by  order  of  court,  and  the  proceeds  invested  for  her 
benefit.  If,  because  the  homestead  is  not  separable  from 
the  rest  of  the  debtor's  estate,  it  is  levied  upon  and  sold, 
the  money  is  deposited  with  the  court,  and  can  only  be 
drawn  by  the  order  of  the  husband  and  wife.  Nor  can 
there  be  an  abandonment  of  a  homestead  otherwise  than  by 
a  written  declaration  signed,  acknowledged,  and  recorded 
by  both  husband  and  wife,  if  there  be  one. 

The  exemption  in  New  .Jersey  is  in  favor  of  :i  householder 
of  what  is  occupied  by  him  as  a  residence.  It  may  be 
claimed  either  by  the  deed  conveying  the  estate,  or  by  a 
written  declaration  of  the  owner  of  such  estate,  duly  re- 
corded. When  thus  ascertained,  it  cannot  be  conveyed  or 
leased  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year,  unless  the  wife,  if 
there  be  one,  joins  in  such  deed  or  lease,  and  the  same  is 
conveyed  for  its  full  value,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  are 
invested  in  a  new  homestead. 

New  York,  by  its  law,  exempts  a  homestead  in  favor  of 
a  householder  for  the  purposes  of  a  residence,  and  the 
dedication  of  premises  to  that  purpose  must  be  contained 
in  the  deed  conveying  the  same  to  the  claimant,  or  by  a 
written  notice  and  declaration  on  his  part  that  it  is  to  be 
held  as  such  :  and  this  must  be  recorded.  The  exemj)tion 
does  not  extend  to  claims  for  torts.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  debtor's  widow  and  children  till  the  youngest  is  of  age, 
if  they  continue  to  occupy  the  same.  But  the  debtor  may 
release  the  homestead  by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of 
conveyance;  but  though  he  is  the  owner  of  the  estate  to 
most  purposes,  it  remains  exempt  from  his  debts  until  his 
death,  and  then  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  family  of 
minor  children  if  they  shall  continue  to  occupy  the  same. 
A  judgment  is,  nevertheless,  so  far  a  lien  upon  the  delitor's 
estate  that  as  soon  as  the  homestead  interest  is  determined 
it  may  be  levied  upon  the  land.  A  temporary  cessation  to 
occupy  the  premises  does  not  defeat  the  right  of  homestead 
therein. 
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A  homestead  exemption  in  North  Carolina  is  in  favor  of   t 
an  owner  and  occupant  of  an  estate  and  his  widow,  if  he 
leaves  one,  and  conriuues  diiriii;;  coverture,  and  iifterwiirds 
during  her  widowhood  and  the  minority  of  her  ehihircu, 
if  she  have  any.     If  she  have  no  children,  the  widow  talcea  , 
it  in  her  own  right.     But  actual  residence  and  occupancy 
are  indispensable  conditions  to  the  claim  of  a  homestead 
exemption.     It  is  a  determinable  fee,  but  there  is  an  in- 
terest in  the  owner  answering  to  a  reversion,  though  it  is 
not  the  subject  of  levy  for  his  debts.    If  when  the  husband  ' 
dies  he  leaves  no  debts,  no  homestead  can  be  set  out,  be-  | 
cause  the  object  of  such  exemption  is  to  protect  it  from 
creditors.     Homestead  does  not  interfere  with  the  widow's 
right  of  dower.     The  exemption  does  nut  extend  to  claims 
for  torts  done.     No  conveyance  of  a  homestead  can  bo  of 
any  validity  if  the  owner  has  a  wife  unless  she  join  with 
her  husband  in  the  deed  and  its  acknowledgment.     If  the  ; 
homestead  is  not  set  out  to  the  husband  during  his  life,  the 
widow,  or  his  children  undcrtwcnty-one  years,  may  have  it 
set  out  to  her  or  them.     And  among  the  kinds  of  interests 
in  which  it  may  bo  claimed  are  included  equities  of  re- 
demption of  mortgaged  estates. 

The  right  of  homestead  in  Ohio  extends  to  leasehold 
estates  and  buildings  standing  upon  another's  land.  If  a 
creditor  levies  upon  the  land  of  his  debtor,  he  may  apply 
to  the  olhctT  holding  the  execution  and  have  his  homestead 
set  off  by  appraisers.  If  this  is  not  done  during  the  life  of 
the  debtor,  his  wido^v  may  have  it  done  in  her  favor  after 
his  decease.  It  thus  enures  to  her  benefit,  or,  if  she  be 
dead,  to  her  minor  children  residing  on  the  premises.  A 
temporary  leasing  or  removing  from  the  estate  does  not 
work  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  ;  nor  can  a  mortgage  of  a 
homestead  be  valid  or  effectual  unless  the  wife  join  in  it, 
so  as  to  atfcct  her  right  or  that  of  the  family. 

Before  a  homestead  execnption  can  attach  to  any  pre- 
mises in  Pennsylvania  the  owner  must  have  elected  to  hold 
the  same  as  his  homestead.  And  if  when  a  levy  is  made 
upon  a  debtor's  estate  he  neglects  to  make  claim  for  sucii 
exemption,  it  is  deemed  an  entire  waiver  of  it  on  his  part. 
lie  may  also  render  the  same  liable  to  levy  if,  when  he  eon- 
tracts  a  debt,  he  expressly  agrees  as  to  that  debt  to  waive 
the  right  of  homestead.  After  the  death  of  the  debtor  his 
widow  takes  it  for  herself  and  children  ;  and  if  she  have 
none,  she  takes  it  abs^ilutely  to  herself,  and  can  convey  it 
as  her  own  by  her  own  deed.  But  if  she  do  not  claim  her 
homestead  within  a  reasonable  time  after  her  husband's 
death,  she  will  be  held  to  have  waived  it.  The  bankrupt 
law  does  not  reach  a  debtor's  homestead  estate. 

The  exemption  in  South  Carolina  is  in  favor  of  the  head 
of  a  family;  and  if  a  creditor  is  about  to  levy  upon  the 
estate  of  such  a  person  who  claims  his  homestead  of  the 
officer,  the  latter  sets  it  off  to  him.  But  if  he  neglects  then 
to  claim  Ins  homestead,  he  is  taken  to  have  waived  it.  If 
it  is  not  done  in  the  life  of  the  debtor,  it  will  be  set  off  to 
his  wi'low  by  commissioners.  When  thus  setoff  it  reverts 
to  the  widow  and  the  clebtor's  minor  children  until  her  death 
or  marriage  and  until  the  youngest  child  is  of  age.  If  the 
husband  and  wife  both  die  leaving  children,  whetlicr  minors 
or  not,  they  will  hobl  the  premises  exempt  from  d'.'bts.just 
as  their  parents  held.  But  there  still  is  a  reversion  after 
the  homestead  estate  is  determined,  whieii  is  the  subject 
of  sale  or  devise  by  the  owner.  But  sale  of  an  intestate's 
estate  by  order  of  the  judge  of  probate  does  not  cut  off  the 
widow's  right  of  homestead.  No  waiver  of  the  right  of 
homestead  by  the  head  of  a  family  will  have  the  effect  of 
defeating  the  same. 

As  in  most  of  the  States  already  mentioned,  the  exemp- 
tion in  Tennessee  is  in  favor  of  the  head  of  a  family.  The 
mode  of  claiming  it  is  by  a  writing  signed,  scaled,  and  re- 
corded, and  the  same  is  set  out  by  appraisers.  It  cannot 
then  be  eonvo^'cd  or  mortgaged  except  by  a  joint  deed  of 
husbuu'l  and  wife,  if  he  have  one.  But  if  he  cease  to  occupy 
it,  it  Iiccomes  liable  to  bo  levied  on  by  his  creditors.  At 
liis  death  it  goes  to  his  wiclow  during  life  or  till  she  is  mar- 
ried, when  it  goes  to  his  minor  children.  She  cannot  claim 
dower  ii^  well  as  homestead  if  the  value  of  the  latter  is  as 
mucli  as  $1000.  If  her  homestead  is  not  of  that  value,  she 
may  have  enougli  out  of  the  estate  in  the  form  of  dower  to 
make  it  e([ual  to  tliat  sum. 

The  exemption  in  Texas  is  lo  "a  family,"  and  by  tho 
'•forced  sale"  to  which  this  applies,  is  meiint  any  process 
of  court  or  manner  prescribed  by  law.  If  tlie  owner  have 
a  wife,  he  cannot  convey  the  cf-tate  exccjit  by  her  consent 
expressed  by  joining  in  and  acknowleilging  a  ileed  of  the 
premises.  But  if  he  sell  the  land,  and  tlien  he  iiud  his  wife 
abiindon  the  estate,  the  sale  becomes  vjilid.  So  if  he  sell 
his  homestead  and  then  ac([uire  a  new  one,  the  sale  becomes 
valiil  ;  and  if  he  gain  a  new  one,  his  former  one  becomes 
lialde  for  his  debts.  If  he  ecmtracts  to  sell  his  homestead, 
the  court  will  not  enforce  the  conveyance  so  long  ns  his 
wife  continues  to  occupy  tlie  premises;  but  if  she  abandon 


them  the  contract  may  be  enforced.  And  if  the  debtor 
abandons  the  homestead,  it  becomes  liable  for  his  debts. 
By  abandonment  is  meant  the  leaving  the  estate  with  an 
intent  not  to  return  to  claim  the  cxemiition.  If  the  debtor 
have  no  wife,  though  he  may  have  children,  the  homestead 
may  bo  conveyed  by  him  or  be  levie<l  upon  for  his  debts. 
And  whether  children  can  take  a  homestead  after  their 
father's  death  depends  upon  his  leaving  a  widow  to  take  it 
in  his  stead.  Even  then,  if  she  had  lelt  her  husband  in  his 
lifetime  without  good  cause,  and  had  remained  separate  till 
his  death,  her  right  would  be  lost.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
husband  remove  from  the  homestead,  and  thus  abandons  her 
and  his  children,  she  would  be  remitted  to  her  right  of 
homestead,  and  may  resume  possession  thereof.  And  a 
niiirried  woman  i?  competent  to  appear  aufl  litigate  her 
rights  in  court.  Homestead  may  be  claimed  in  lands  held 
in  common.  A  sale  of  the  homestead  by  the  husband  alone, 
if  the  wife  do  not  jtiin  with  him  in  making  the  conveyance, 
is  a  nullity;  l)ut  if  he  convey  it  fraudulently  to  keep  it 
from  his  creditors,  and  he  then  abandons  possession,  it  be- 
comes liable  to  levy  by  his  creditors.  If  the  owner  die 
leaving  a  widow  and  children,  the  children  cannot  have 
partition  thereof  so  long  as  she  lives;  and  if  the  court 
grant  her  a  divorce  with  the  custody  of  the  children,  she 
may  claim  the  homestead  to  her  own  use. 

In  Vermont  the  exemption  is  in  favor  of  a  housekeeper 
who  is  the  actual  occupant  of  the  same  himself.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  any  of  the  owner's  debts  which  he  owed  at  the  time 
of  acquiring  the  homestead.  If  he  acquire  a  new  home- 
stead, it  defeats  the  prior  one.  The  husband  cannot  im- 
pair his  wife's  right  to  the  homestead  by  conveying  it  unless 
she  joins  in  the  conveyance.  But  the  purchaser  under  such 
a  deed  may  hold  the  premises  during  the  coverture.  The 
right  of  the  wife  is  to  enjoy  the  premises  after  the  hus- 
band's death,  but  this  right  does  not  vest  any  title  in  her  ; 
it  is  only  a  kind  of  lien  in  her  favor  upon  her  husband's 
estate.  She  may  enforce  this  after  his  death  if  he  shall 
have  conveyed  it  in  his  lifetime  without  her  joining  in  the 
deed.  It  is  to  be  set  out  to  him  by  the  judge  of  jirobate, 
and  passes  at  once  to  the  widow  and  children  in  the  way 
of  descent.  It  is,  however,  to  be  held  by  them  as  one  en- 
tire thing,  so  that  those  who  are  not  in  possession  can  claim 
no  rents  out  of  the  property.  It  is  independent  of  her  right 
of  dower,  and  belongs  to  her  in  fee,  and  at  her  death  goes 
to  her  heirs.  It  may,  moreover,  be  set  out  to  her  in  ihe 
same  lands  which  have  already  been  assigned  to  her  as  her 
dower  ;  and  where  both  are  claimed,  the  value  of  the  home- 
stead is  to  be  deducted  from  that  of  the  dower;  and  if  the 
homestead  is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  estate,  she  can  claim 
no  dower.  If  she  gives  a  deed  of  her  homestead  estate,  she 
does  not  thereby  affect  her  right  of  dower.  A  homestead 
maybe  set  out  in  an  equitable  as  well  ns  a  legal  estate,  and 
in  incumbered  as  well  as  unincumbered  premises.  If  tho 
husband  conveys  the  homestead  in  the  lifetime  of  his  wife, 
it  would  not  have  the  effect  to  disturb  the  occupancy  of  tho 
household  and  family  so  long  as  they  continue  to  retain 
such  actual  occupancy. 

It  is  a  housekeejier  and  head  of  a  family  who  may  claim 
a  homestead  in  Virginia,  and  the  exemption  may  cover 
real  or  personal  estate,  at  the  election  of  the  debtor.  It  is 
claimed  either  by  inserting  a  clause  to  that  effect  in  the 
deed  conveying  the  estate  to  the  debtor,  or  by  a  declaration 
of  tho  owner  describing  what  he  claims,  which  is  done  by  a 
deed  duly  recorded.  It  may  be  t'laimed  in  a  legal  or  nn 
equitable  estate,  and  it  may  be  claimed  and  selected  at  the 
time  of  a  levy  made  ujton  it.  The  debtor  when  contract- 
ing a  cU'bt  may  waive  the  exemption  ns  to  that  specific 
debt,  nncl  thereby  rencler  the  estate  liable  for  the  same. 
After  till*  licath  iff  the  owner,  if  the  homestead  has  not  been 
set  out,  it  may  be  ilone  so  at  the  I'erpiest  of  the  widow  or  the 
children  of  the  deceased,  and  she  will  be  entitled  to  his 
homestead  during  her  widowhood,  in  connection  with  the 
chililren,  until  the  youngest  shall  have  arrive<l  at  majority. 
And  the  same  would  be  the  effect  if  she  were  divorced  from 
her  husband;  she  would  lake  it  as  if  he  were  dead. 

A  nmrried  or  unmarried  man  may  claim  a  homestead  ex- 
emption in  Wisconsin  if  he  has  a  family  dependent  upon 
him  ;  but  it  iloes  not  include  estates  held  in  common,  though 
it  would  cover  a  house  standing  upon  another's  land.  Tho 
debtor  selects  his  homestead,  aixl  notifies  the  officer  when 
making  a  levy  upon  his  estate,  who  sets  it  out  by  metes 
and  b(»unds.  In  order  to  convey  it  the  wife  must  join  with 
the  debtor  in  a  deeil  which  she  must  acknowledge.  Nor 
would  a  voluntary  conveyance  of  a  homesliud  by  husband 
and  wife  render  the  same  liable  to  be  levied  on  for  his  debts, 
although  nuule  for  the  purpose  of  d<  tVnuding  his  creditors. 
A  fenqiorary  leasing  or  ubsenci'  li"in  the  estate  docs  not 
affect  the  owner's  right  of  homeslnnl  in  the  same.  I'pon 
tho  deatJi  of  tho  owner  the  homestead  descends  to  tho 
widow  during  her  wulowhood,  ami  lo  her  children  until 
they  are  of  age.     A  wife  docs  not   lose  her  right   in   tho 
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homestead  by  abandoning  it  if  she  is  driven  from  it  by  her 
luisbaud  ;  nor  would  a  liusband  and  wife  be  taken  to  have 
abatuloncd  a  homestead  by  talsing  in  a  son  to  occupy  it 
with  them  and  carry  on  the  estate.  If  the  wife  is  insane 
the  court  may  order  the  estate  to  be  sold,  and  direct  how 
the  proceeds  shall  be  invested.  And  if  when  the  debtor 
dies  the  estate  be  under  a  mortgogc  or  other  lien,  and  the 
same  is  sold  for  more  than  enough  to  pay  this  charge,  the 
judge  may  order  enough  of  such  surplus  to  be  invested  in 
a  homestead  for  the  family,  and  may,  to  that  end,  order 
$500  to  be  thus  invested  in  a  new  homestead.  {For  a  ref- 
erence to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.  concern- 
ing the  rights  of  individual  settlers  to  acquire  public  lands 
inUie  character  of  "  heads  of  families,"  see  Land  Laws  of 
TH1-:  U.  S. ;  also  TEBniToaiES.)  Emorv  Washburs. 

Hoin'icidc  [Lat.  /iojh I'c/i/ I'lim,  from  h'lmn,  "a  man," 
and  c.-crfo,  to  "kill"],  the  killing  of  one  human  being  by 
another.  The  word  huiiui-itlc  is  the  most  comprehensive 
designation  employed  in  law  to  denote  the  causing  of  a 
person's  death  by  human  agency,  and  has  reference  to 
every  mode  by  which  such  an  act  m.n,y  be  committed, 
whether  it  be  innocent  or  criminal.  There  is  no  resulting 
implication,  therefore,  from  the  mere  use  of  this  generic 
appellation,  that  the  act  to  which  it  is  apiilied  constitutes 
a  legal  offence  or  is  attended  with  .any  legal  responsibility. 
Homicide,  at  common  law,  is  divided  into  throe  classes — 
justili.able,  excusable,  and  felonious.  In  the  ancient  his- 
lorv  of  English  jurisprudence  there  was  an  essential  dis- 
tinclion  between  justifiable  homicide  and  that  termed  ex- 
cusable, since  the  former  was  regarded  as  involving  no 
imputation  of  guilt  whatever,  while  the  latter  did  partake, 
in  some  slight  degree,  of  criminality.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  distinction,  acts  of  justifiable  homicide  received  no 
puuishment,  while  tbose  which  were  deemed  excusable 
merely  were  attended  by  a  forfeiture  of  the  offender's 
goods.  But  at  a  very  early  period  the  imposition  of  this 
or  any  penally  for  acts  which  were  either  attributable  to 
pure  accident  or  were  done  in  necessary  self-defence  was 
felt  to  be  a  sentence  of  unjust  severity,  and  the  person 
charged  with  the  offence  escaped  the  consequences  by 
being  held  entitled  to  a  writ  of  pardon  and  restitution  as 
a  matter  of  course  and  right,  or  the  judges,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve him  of  the  expcise  of  suing  out  the  writ,  would  per- 
mit or  direct  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  Any  practical  diver- 
sity between  the  two  kinds  of  homicide  therefore  became 
virtually  obsolete,  since  both  were  adjudged  equally  unde- 
serving of  punishment.  The  old  names,  however,  were 
retained,  and  a  difference  was  still  asserted  to  exist  between 
them,  because  excusable  homicide  did  involve  some  trivial 
clement  of  heinousncss,  though  too  slight  to  merit  any 
legal  peuivlty.  But  the  distinction,  if  maintained  at  all, 
is°too  vague  and  shadowy  to  be  of  any  importance,  and 
all  kinds  of  homicide  not  felonious  .are  better  termed  de- 
fensible or  innocent.  As,  however,  the  old  designations 
are  still  employed  in  English  law  .and  in  some  of  the 
American  States,  they  will  be  retained  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience in  this  .article.  Felonious  homicide  is  the  killing 
of  a  human  creature  without  justification  or  excuse,  and  is 
divided  into  manslaughter  and  murder.  These  two  sub- 
jects will  be  examined  under  their  respective  titles,  so  that 
acts  of  a  defensible  nature  will  alone  be  considered  here. 
(Sec  JIl-RDER,  Maxslaighter.) 

I.  Jmilfinhle  Homicide. — This  is  of  various  kinds.  (1) 
Where  the  proper  officer  executes  a  criminal  in  strict  con- 
formity with  his  sentence.  Such  an  act  is  not  only  not 
wrongful,  but  is  obligatory  upon  the  officer  as  a  legal  duty. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  that  the  oflicer  should  follow  the 
sentence  precisely,  otherwise  the  act  may  amount  to  murder. 
(2)  Where  an  officer  of  justice  (or  other  person  acting  in 
his  aid),  in  the  proper  performanee  of  a  legal  act  which  he 
is  required  to  jierform,  kills  a  person  who  resists  or  pre- 
vents him  from  executing  it.  An  officer  who  has  authority 
to  arrest  and  imprison  may  repel  force  by  force  in  the  at- 
tempted discharge  of  his  duty,  even  to  the  extent  of  killing 
his  assailant  if  he  cannot  otherwise  take  the  person  whom 
he  intends  to  arrest  into  custody,  or  it  is  necessary  for  self- 
protection.  So,  if  a  person  charged  with  a  felony  escapes 
after  arrest  or  flees  to  avoid  an  arrest,  the  officer  is  justi- 
fied in  killing  him  if  it  be  impossible  to  effect  his  capture. 
It  is  a  further  rule  that  a  private  individual  may  justify  a 
homicide  necessarily  committed  in  preventing  the  escape 
of  one  who  has  actually  committed  a  felony.  There  will 
be  no  such  justification,  however,  if  the  alleged  crime  be 
merely  a  misdemeanor.  {See  Crime,  Felony.)  Jailors  may 
prevent  the  escape  of  prisoners  by  killing  them  if  it  be 
necessary.  But  in  all  such  cases  killing  must  only  be  re- 
sorted to  as  the  last  alternative,  without  which  the  per- 
form.ance  of  the  officer's  duty  cannot  be  accoin]ilished.  (3) 
Where  the  prevention  of  a  forcible  and  atrocious  crime 
renders  the  homicide  necessary.  Whenever  any  offence 
of  a  felonious  nature  is  attempted,  such  as  murder,  robbery. 


burglary,  arson,  rape,  etc.,  cither  the  person  whose  life  or 
property  is  endangered,  or  any  one  who  has  knowledge  of 
the  intended  crime,  may  use  every  effort  to  prevent  its 
commission,  and  causing  the  death  of  the  offender  is  justi- 
fiable if  the  imminent  danger  cannot  otherwise  be  averted. 
Nor  is  it  essential  to  his  justification  to  show  thaf  the  crime 
would  actu.ally  have  been  perpetrated  if  the  act  of  homi- 
cide had  not  been  performed.  For  a  person  under  such 
circumstances  is  warranted  in  acting  upon  a  natur.al  and 
reasonable  presumption,  and  if  there  be  sufficient  indica- 
tions of  a  felonious  design  and  of  an  immediate  purpose  to 
carry  it  into  execution,  he  may  conclude  that  there  is  actual 
premeditation,  and  use  the  same  means  for  his  protection 
as  would,  if  such  were  really  the  case,  be  allowable.  There- 
fore, if  an  empty  pistol  be  pointed  .at  any  one  who  believes, 
and  has  roason'to  believe,  it  to  be  loaded,  and  a  threat  is 
made  to  fire  it  immediately,  the  person  who  supposes  his 
life  to  be  in  danger  may  kill  his  assailant  with  imjiunity. 
But  if  he  knew  the  weapon  to  be  unloaded,  he  would  not 
be  justified  in  such  an  action.  Under  no  circumstances 
can  the  homicide  be  committed  if  the  crime  can  he  averted 
by  less  severe  precautions,  or  unless  the  necessity  continue 
to  the  time  when  the  felon  is  killed.  Hence,  if  the  killing 
occur  after  a  seizure  of  the  wrongdoer  has  been  effected 
and  he  has  been  properly  secured,  it  will  be  murder.  (4) 
Killing  of  the  enemy  during  time  of  war  in  the  actual 
prosecution  of  hostilities  is,  of  course,  justifiable  on  the 
ground  of  militarv  necessity. 

II.  Ej:cmahle  //oMiViV/c— This  is  of  two  kinds:  (1)  By 
misadventure,  or  accident.  This  is.  however,  innocent  only 
when  the  person  committing  the  homicide  is  engaged  in  a 
lawful  act,  without  any  intention  of  inflicting  injury  upon 
another,  and  without  any  failure  to  use  proper  precautions 
to  prevent  danger.  If  the  act  is  unlawful,  the  homicide 
will  be  felonious.  If  the  head  of  a  hatchet  which  a  per- 
son is  using,  and  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  is  firmly 
fastened,  flies  off  and  kills  a  bystander,  or  if  a  wagoner 
drives  over  and  kills  a  person  lying  on  the  road  upon  a 
dark  night,  the  homicide  is  accidental  and  excusable.  The 
degree  of  care  and  prudence  to  be  exercised  is  variable 
under  different  conditions.  The  use  of  poisons  or  danger- 
ous weapons  would  require  much  greater  precaution  than 
the  employment  of  articles  not  in  (hemselves  liable  to  oc- 
casion injurv,  as.  for  instance,  the  common  utensils  in 
evcry-day  use.  The  lawful  act  which  results  in  a  person's 
death  may  be  the  administering  of  reasonivhlc  and  moderate 
correction  by  a  parent  or  school-teacher  or  other  person 
occupying  a  position  of  similar  authority.  But  the  homi- 
cide is  only  innocent  in  such  a  case  when  the  bounds  of  a 
proper  restraint  upon  the  severity  of  the  punishment  are 
not  exceeded.  In  like  manner,  if  sever.al  persons  should 
engage  amicably  in  athletic  sports,  and  by  some  unlor- 
tunatl;  mischance  one  of  them  should  be  killed,  he  who 
occasioned  the  death  would  be  innocent.  (2)  Homicide  in 
i  self-defence,  or  in  protection  of  one's  property  or  his  wife, 
child,  parent,  or  servant.  But  under  this  head  are  not  in- 
!  eluded  eases  of  defence  against  felonious  crimes,  which 
have  been  already  considered,  but  only  against  any  other 
modes  of  attack  "or  injury  which  may  be  attempted,  as  in 
eases  of  common  assault  or  trespass,  where  there  is  no  in- 
i  tention  to  commit  a  felony.  The  distinction  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  legal  obligation  which  is  im]>osed  upon  the 
person  against  whom  an  offence  is  perpetrated  to  seek  to 
avoid  the  commission  of  homicide.  AVhen  an  attack  is 
made  with  intent  to  kill,  or  any  other  felony  is  attempted, 
the  person  whose  life  or  property  is  endangered  is  under  no 
duty  to  seek  to  avoid  the  threatened  injury  by  availing 
hiuiself  of  everv  pr.acticable  means  of  escape,  but  he  may 
stand  his  ground,  use  every  possible  means  of  defence,  and 
kill  the  wrongdoer  if  a  reasonable  and  necessary  precaution 
requires  such  an  act.  But  when  the  .attempted  injury  is 
not  felonious,  homicide  cannot  be  committed  in  defence 
unless  all  available  measures  are  first  adopted  to  escape 
from  or  avert  the  danger.  Therefore,  if  a  simple  assault 
be  committed,  though  the  person  assailed  may  protect 
himself  by  blows,  he  must,  .as  the  old  phr.ase  expresses  it, 
"retreat  to  the  wall,"  or  forbear  as  long  as  is  consistent 
with  safety  before  he  ventures  to  kill  his  assailant.  In  the 
defence  of  property  retreat  is  not  necessary  in  order  that 
the  homicide  may  be  justified,  since  that  would  be  a  yield- 
ing of  the  prop'ertv"  without  attempting  protection;  but 
the  wron.'doer  must  first  be  requested  to  leave  a  house  or 
to  refrain  from  interfering  with  goods  before  prevenlive 
measures  can  be  adopted,  and  even  then  the  trespasser 
cannot  be  killed  unless  he  persists  so  strenuously  in  effect- 
ing his  purpose  that  such  a  course  is  rendered  necessary. 
Only  a  reasonable  degree  of  force  can  be  used  against  an 
intruder  if  that  will  prove  sufficient.  A  felony  is  so  hein- 
ous an  offence  that  the  laws  regard  the  destruction  of  life 
no    disproportionate  penalty  if  the  wrongful  act  be  per- 
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fii^M^d  in;  but  offences  of  any  less  dcgroe  ought  not  to  en- 
tail so  fearful  a  punishment  unless  tliey  can,  by  no  practi- 
cable means,  be  othcrwi.se  averteil.  In  the  V.  S.  crimes  are 
generally  defined  by  statute,  and  tlie  principles  relating  to 
homicide  have  therefore  received  vaiious  luoditicatiuus. 
Very  essential  alterations,  howc\er,  have  rarely  been 
made.  The  distinction  between  justitiable  and  excusable 
homicide  has  in  some  States  been  discarded,  but  the  same 
classes  of  offences  whieh  were  formerly  included  under 
these  respective  desi;;naliuns  have  usually,  to  the  same 
extent,  been  declared  innocent. 

(iKoitGE  Chase.  Kevisi:i)  uy  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Ilomilct'icSy  following  the  etymology  of  the  term 
{otiLXta.;  .see  IIoMii-V),  denotes  the  science  and  the  art  of 
preaching.  It  is  that  part  of  practical  theology  which  re- 
lates to  the  composition  and  delivery  of  sermons.  It  is  the 
technical  synonym  of  "sacred  rhetoric."  The  latter  term 
denotes  the  application  of  rhetorical  canons  to  rc/i;/ion9 
discourse.  There  are  not  two  kimls  of  rhetoric,  as  there 
are  not  two  kinds  of  logic.  Ilomiletics  relate  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  universal  laws  of  conviction  and  persuasion 
to  the  utterances  of  the  pulpit.  These  laws  have  their 
origin  iu  the  constitution  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 
nature.  Ilomiletics,  therefore,  are  not  supposed  to  treat 
ot  the  philosophy  of  rhetoric  in  general;  but,  presuppos- 
ing some  knowledge  of  this,  it  undertakes  to  show  the 
method  in  which  rhetoric  may  successfully  be  employed  in 
the  restricted  province  of  the  Christian  preacher.  As 
preaching  is  admitted  to  be  a  divine  appointment,  as  it  is 
acknowledged  to  be  (be  chief  human  instrumentality  by 
which  revealed  truth  is  to  be  loilgod  in  the  convictions  of 
men,  no  subject  deserves  more  careful  stvidy  than  sacred 
rhetoric.  Ilomiletics  naturally  recognize  two  general 
divisions — fl)  The  Mattkr.  (2)  The  Manner  of  preach- 
ing. Ancient  writers  on  rhetoric,  particularly  Quintilian 
and  Cicero,  make  much  of  invciiti'tn.  The  material  of  the 
preacher  is  to  be  found  in  the  word  of  (lod.  This  is  what 
defines  his  offi::e  in  distinction  nut  only  from  the  secular 
orator,  the  advocate  at  the  bar,  but  from  even  the  ethical 
lecturer.  His  official  occupation  is  to  interpret,  proclaim, 
and  enforce  the  contents  of  revelation.  It  belongs  there- 
fore to  the  department  of  sacred  rhetoric  to  teach  the  best 
methoii  of  evolving  tho  truths  contained  in  the  sacred  vol- 
ume for  popular  impression.  It  alms  to  elucidate  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  preaching,  such  as  expository,  textual,  and 
topical,  giving  the  history  and  examples  of  each,  and  tho 
rules  by  which  each  should  be  conducted.  The  chief  ob- 
ject of  homilctics  relates  to  the  maimer  of  preaching,  in- 
cluding in  this  general  term  the  structure  of  the  discourse 
and  its  enunciation.  Truth  depends  for  its  power  very 
much  on  tho  mode  of  its  presentation.  Tho  order  of 
thoughts  may  be  so  confused  that  tho  thoughts  themselves 
lose  half  their  force.  Arguments  and  motives  depend  as 
much  uj)on  their  disposition  as  their  intrinsic  weight.  Sa- 
cred rhc-toric  looks  to  the  ari-nuijement  of  material  in  ser- 
mons, the  statement  of  propositions,  the  different  kinds  of 
proof  by  which  they  are  sustained,  such  as  those  drawn 
from  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  tho  reason,  conscious- 
ness, experience,  the  conscience,  and  processes  of  reasoning, 
especially  those  exemplified  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
The  metbod:^  of  produ(Mng  pcrsua!*ion,  as  well  as  convic- 
ti(in,  of  exciting  emotion,  moving  the  afTeetions,  all  found- 
ed in  tho  laws  of  our  nature,  belong  also  to  the  province 
of  homilctics.  Style,  language,  elocution,  management  of 
the  voice,  tho  carriage  of  tho  person,  manner,  gesticula- 
tion, different  modes  of  preparing  for  the  pulpit,  different 
mo'les  of  delivery,  with  or  without  the  manuseri[it,  nicmo- 
riter  or  extemporaneous,  all  these  and  many  other  particu- 
lars, aro  included  in  this  general  designation  of  honiiletioal 
instruction.  Treatises  on  Ilomiletics  aro  numerous  in  all 
languages,  ancient  and  modern.  Augustine  in  his  l)nc- 
trina  ChriHtiann  treated  the  subject  Bystematieally.  Tho 
German,  French,  and  English  tongues  are  rich  in  this 
8pCi*ies  of  literature.  That  would  bo  a  largn  catalogue 
wiiich  should  include  only  tho  names  of  authors  on  tho  art 
of  preaching  who  are  distinguished  ami  renowned,  cuch  as 
Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Maury,  Claucle,  Schtitt,  Heinhard,  There- 
min, Campbell,  and  Vinet.  The  V.  S.  have  given  many 
very  valuable  contributions  to  this  department  of  nnthor- 
ehip.  All  religious  denominations  appear  to  vio  with  cneh 
other  in  the  attention  given  to  tho  art  of  proa«diing.  All 
tho  theological  seminaries  of  this  <'i»untry  give  great  promi- 
nence to  Ilomiletics  in  the  curriculum  of  rninisteiial  educa- 
tion. All  treatises  on  sacred  rhetoric,  aru-ietii  and  modern, 
regard  self-convietion  as  tho  secret  of  all  persuasive  and 
earnest  speech.  Personal  expcrionco,  deepened  and  vivi- 
fied by  tho  Spirit  of  God.  is  universally  regarded  as  tho 
prime  force  in  sacred  oratriry,  without  whieh  everything 
else  is  of  liltio  avail.  "  I  believe,  llierefore  do  1  speak;" 
"Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  tnoulb  speaketh." 
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llom'ily  [Gr.  6;iiAia;  Yt.  1iori\4lie]y  &  simple  religious 
discourse.  The  distinction  between  the  homily  v^nd  the  tter- 
mon,  as  made  by  writers  on  sacred  rhetoric,  is,  that  tho 
former  is  less  elaborate,  with  less  of  method  and  disposi- 
tion alter  rhetorical  rules  than  the  latter.  A  technical 
seuse  attaches  to  the  word  in  history  which  is  not  strictly 
observed  in  ordinary  usage.  The  Frt-neh  observe  nice  dis- 
tinctions between  homilies,  conferences,  discourses,  and  ser- 
mons. By  "homilies,"  in  modern  English  use.  we  should 
understand  that  description  of  sermons  which  has  more  of 
exposition  than  rhetorical  system.  So  niany  are  tho  forms 
of  pastoral  instruction  in  the  present  day,  so  frequent  tho 
occasions  when  ministers  address  the  |)eople,  on  tho  Sab- 
bath, during  the  week,  iu  churches,  in  lecture-rooms,  in  i 
Bible  classes,  and  Sabbath  schools,  that  the  old  distinction 
between  tho  homily  and  the  sermon  is  nearly  obliterated. 
Historically,  homilies  were  designed  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  an  ignorant  clergy  and  an  ignorant  people. 
When  philosophical  and  rhetorical  methoil  had  greatly 
vitiated  pulpit  discourse,  making  it  scholastic,  subtle,  and 
cold,  the  homily  was  intended  to  provide  a  siinjder  mode 
of  conveying  religious  instruction.  In  tho  Uonian  Church 
at  that  period,  when  few  of  the  clergy  were  capable  of  mak- 
ing discourses  for  themselves,  collections  of  homilies,  con- 
sisting of  compilations  from  the  Fathers,  were  authorized 
for  their  use.  (See  NeasdeRjC'A.  JJist.  iii.  174,  concerning  tho 
Jlomiliarinm  of  Charlemagne.)  Similar  collections  were 
prepared,  at  the  Reformation,  in  tho  English  Church  by 
Cranmcr  and  Jewell.  Their  uso  in  the  Church  was  au- 
thorized (see  35th  Article)  as  a  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion at  a  time  of  imperfect  education.  The  language  of 
the  Article  enjoining  their  use  requires  them  to  be  "read 
in  churches  by  the  ministers,  diligently  and  distinctly, 
that  they  ma}'  be  underHtande.fi  by  the  people."  The  first 
volume  of  the  HnmHies  was  published  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.;  the  second  volume  was  published  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  substance  of  these  English  JlotnUica 
is  generally  accepted  as  good  and  wholesome  doctrine,  but 
very  considerable  differences  of  opinion  (see  IHfihnp  linr- 
ni:t)  have  long  existed  as  to  the  authnrtttf  attached  to  their 
contents  as  parts  of  the  constitution  of  the  Anglican 
Church.                                                          William  AoAMy. 

Ilomin'idre  [from  homo,  -iuis,  **  man,"  and  tho  patrony- 
mic termination  -iV/o-],  a  family  established  for  tho  recep- 
tion of  man,  in  contradistinct'^n  to  the  other  families  of 
Primates.  In  contrast  with  those  other  families,  man  is 
distinguished  (1)  by  his  habitually  erect  form  (except  in 
infancy),  tho  fure  limbs  being  withdrawn  completely  from 
the  locomotive  series  and  transferred  to  tho  ^tphalic  ;  (2)  tho 
foot  has  the  inner  too  produced  and  developed  as  a  "great 
toe,"  and  this  is  in  the  same  plane  with  the  others ;  (."{)  tho 
hair  is  scant,  except  upon  the  tojt  of  the  bead,  but  it  varies 
in  extent  of  development  on  other  parts  of  the  body  accord- 
ing to  the  race  as  well  as  to  the  individual;  (1)  the  teeth 
form  an  uninterrupted  series  in  each  jaw  (thoro  being  no 
diastemata,  or  interruptions,  for  the  reception  of  enlarged 
canines  in  the  opposite  jaws);  and  (J)  they  are  in  numbf*r 
Wl,  of  which  eacli  side  of  each  jaw  has  two  in(MSors  (1.  2), 
one  canine  (C.  I),  two  premolars  (P.  M.  2),  which  succeed 
two  deciduous  molars,  and  throe  permanent  and  later  dc- 
viloped  molars  (M.  3);  furthermore,  (IJ)  a  bony  external 
auditnrv  meatus  is  developed,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  is 
a  meml»ranum  tym])ani;  (7)  the  nose  has  its  median  sep- 
tum lliiu  and  narrow,  and  the  nostrils  are  correspondingly 
ji])proximated.  In  the  first  four  mentioned  characters  nmn 
contrasts  with  all  the  other  members  of  his  sub-order,  but 
in  tho  last  three  mentioned  (o-7)  he  agrees  with  the  npcs 
and  monkeys  of  the  Old  World,  in  contradistinction  with 
the  monkeys  of  the  New  World.  In  his  organization  gen- 
erally man  agrees  closely  with  the  higher  apes  (Simiidro), 
nnd  this  similarity  extends  to  tho  brain  as  well  as  to  the 
other  parts  id*  tho  organization.  Tho  lirain  difl'ers  ehietly 
in  size  and  tho  dovelopment  of  the  gyri  and  sulci  of  tho 
cerebrum.  'Mie  extent  of  agreement  is  expressed  by  the 
association  of  man  with  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  World  in 
one  group,  opposed  to  the  monkeys  id'  the  New  World,  and 
the  combination  of  all  those  in  a  major  group  (sub-order 
Anfhropoidea),  eonfrasled  with  tho  lemurs  ( Lemuridio), 
Tarsiida>  and  aye-aye  i  Danlientoniidie  or  ChirniuyidiK), 
which  are  combined  in  a  corresponding  sul»-ord»'r  (sub- 
order Prosimijt').  Such  are  the  characters  whieh  distinguish 
man  as  a  nu>mber  of  tho  animal  kingdom,  and  which  Inivo 
induci'd  naturalists  tu  adopt  the  eloHsili<-ation  thus  skolehed; 
but  it  is  to  be  reiueniliered  that  in  this  case  no  attention  is 
given  to  psyeludogieal  (diaraeters,  or  to  those  other  endow- 
ments which  distinguish  nmn  so  treueluinlly  from  all  the 
other  members  of  the  animal  kingiioin,  to  which  in  his 
purely  physiological  n;ifnre  he  boliHM^-'.  Thi-so  imporlani 
eharaeters  more  lilly  In-long  lo  nnoiher  province,  and  will 
bo  treated  under  the  lille  .Man,  by  l'i;or.  M.  B.  ANnntsoN, 
LL.D.  TiiKODoiiB  Uii.i.. 
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HomoEop'athy  [Gr.  o|iioio«,  "like."  and  vaedv,  "to  bo 
atfectod"],  a  luethuil  or  system  of  medical  treatment  based 
upon  the  peeuliar  principle  that  the  therapeutic  or  curative 
properties  of  drugs  and  other  medicinal  agents  are  repre- 
sented by  their  morliilic  efl'cots  upon  the  healthy.  Hence 
the  name,  in  contradistinction  to  allopathy  (distimilar  en/- 
ferinif),  by  which  term  the  homoeopathista  designate  the 
ordinary  methods  of  practice.  This  system  was  first  pro- 
pouniled  by  Dn.  Samiel  IIahsicmans  (which  see)  about 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  although  greeted  at  first 
with  little  favor  from  the  medical  profession  generally,  has 
gradually  gained  in  popular  estimation,  and  obtained  ac- 
ceptancewith  considerable  numbers  of  reputable  physicians, 
not  only  in  Germany,  where  it  originated,  but  in  most 
other  countries  of  tiie  Old  and  New  World.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  Hahnemann  was  the  lirst  to  observe  or  pro- 
mulgate the  therapeutic  principles  upon  which  his  system 
is  founded.  Indications  of  its  recognition  OS  a  rule  of  occa- 
sional though  rare  applicability  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
are  found  in  the  medical  literature  of  the  ])ast  ;  and  even 
the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  fundamental  maxim,  simHia 
similihui  cnriuitur,  has  been  discovered  in  writings  attrib- 
uted to  Hippocrates.  But  it  is  admitted  that  Hahnemann 
was  the  first  to  adopt  it  as  a  general  law  in  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

The  alleged  discovery  of  the  real  importanceof  this  sup- 
posed relation  between  the  disease-exciting  and  the  disease- 
curing  powers  of  drugs,  and  the  gradual  development  of 
the  liomceopathic  system,  are  briefly,  but  perhaps  sutTi- 
ciently,  described  in  the  article  on  HAnNKMAXv,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  The  following  propositions,  it  is  be- 
lieved, comprise  the  essential  points  of  the  homoeopathic 
doctrine,  .as  held  and  taught  by  Iho  best  and  most  recent 
authorities  of  the  school :  ( 1 )  That  the  cure  of  disease  is  most 
easily  and  completely  effected  by  medicines  that  arc  them- 
selves capable  of  producing  in  a  healthy  person  morbid 
conditions  analogous  to  those  of  the  disease;  and  the  more 
exact  the  similarity,  the  greater  probability  of  a  favorable 
result.  (2)  Consequently,  the  most  certain  way  of  ascer- 
taining the  therapeutic  value  of  medicinal  agents  is  by  re- 
peated and  carefully  conducted  trials  of  them,  singly,  upon 
persons  in  ordinary  health.  (3)  That  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  results  medicines  should  not  be  administered  to  the 
sick  in  comldnation,  but  singly  and  in  the  sim[>lest  prep- 
arations, (-t)  That  remedies  prescribed  according  to  the 
homceopathic  method  may  be,  and  in  f.ict  generally  require 
to  be,  administered  in  smaller  and  more  attenuated  doses 
than  are  necessary  to  produce  their  characteristic  effects 
upon  the  healthy.  The  practical  application  of  these  rules 
to  the  treatment  of  diseases  necessitates  the  individualiza- 
tion of  each  particular  ease.  To  be  strictly  homoi'opathic 
a  medicine  should  correspond  not  only  to  the  general  patho- 
logical state,  but  also  to  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

In  order  to  furnish  remedies  for  the  great  variety  of  pos- 
sible morbid  conditions,  the  work  of  ■'  proving"  drugs — as 
the  administration  of  them  to  persons  in  health  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  their  effects  is  technically  called — which 
was  begun  by  Hahnemann,  has  been  diligently  ftdlowed  up 
by  his  disciples  ever  since.  The  homeopathic  materia  medica 
consists  of  the  collected  and  collated  results  of  the  "prov- 
ings  "  of  a  large  number  of  drugs,  many  of  which,  however, 
require  further  verification.  These  experiments  are  con- 
ducted partly  by  individuals  and  partly  by  numerous  asso- 
ciations formed  for  the  purpose.  Homceopathists  condemn 
the  commixture  of  several  medicines  in  one  prescription. 
When  two  or  more  remedies  are  required,  they  are  usually 
given  in  alternation,  and  at  considerable  intervals.  They 
have  always  avoided,  as  unnecessary  and  injurious,  the  use 
of  bloodletting,  drastic  purgatives,  mercurial  salivation,  blis- 
ters, and  indeed  all  the  so-called  "  heroic  "  expedients  so 
generally  relied  on  a  generation  since.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  paid,  however,  to  diet,  exercise,  bodily  habits,  and 
all  other  sanitary  and  hygienic  helps. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  proper  dose,  homoeopathic  prac- 
titioners are,  as  yet.  by  no  means  agreed  among  themselves. 
While  all  assent  to  the  general  statement  contained  in  the 
fourth  of  the  above  propositions,  the  extent  to  which  the 
dilution  or  attenuation  of  medicines  may  be  .advantageously 
carried  is  still  a  moot  point,  in  regard  to  which  the  school 
is  somewhat  divided  in  opinion  and  practice.  But  although 
there  are  representatives  of  either  extreme  who  profess  to 
use  exclusively  in  their  pr.actice  "high"  or  "low"  dilu- 
tions respectively,  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  number 
of  physicians  consider  the  question  of  the  dose  quite  sub- 
ordinate in  importance  to  the  choice  of  the  remedy,  and 
that  further  experience  is  necessary  to  settle  the  range  of 
greatest  efticieney  for  each  drug. 

Before  the  publication  of  Hahnemann's  Materia  Mccliea 
Piira  (1.811  ««/.)  the  practical  apjilication  of  the  new  law 
of  cure  Wis  necessarily  limited  to  prescribing  the  very  few 


drugs  of  whose  effects  upon  the  healthy  organism  some 
scanty  particulars  were  known.  Such  facts  were  too  few 
and  uncertain  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  art;  con- 
sequently, the  systematic  proving  of  even  the  best  known 
remedies  was  a  necessity.  The  above-named  work  (in(> 
vols.),  containing  the  ascertained  jtathogenetic  effects  of 
some  60  drugs,  was  the  first  fruit  of  this  necessity.  As 
now  the  means  of  testing  the  truth  of  the  homceopathic 
principle  became  accessible,  the  doctrine,  and  the  jtractice 
based  upon  it,  began  to  spread  more  rapidly,  and  soon  ob- 
tained the  support  of  a  number  of  well-known  medical  men 
of  Germany.  Its  progress,  however,  was  much  impeded  by 
the  state  laws,  which  restricted  the  right  of  jtreparing  and 
dispensing  medicines  to  the  apothecaries,  who,  being  natu- 
rally opposed  to  a  practice  calculated  to  interfere  materially 
with  their  ancient  franchise,  did  not  hesitate  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  law  to  harass  its  adherents.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, these  and  other  restrictive  laws  affecting  the  medical 
profession  were  relaxed  in  favor  of  the  new  school.  The 
court-physicians  in  several  German  states  were  among  tho 
early  disciples  of  Hahnemann,  and  were  doubtless  instru- 
mental in  promoting  a  more  liberal  policy.  Hahnemann 
himself  was  appointccl  physician  and  state  councillor  to  the 
duke  of  Anhalt-C<»cthen.  Dr.  Rau,  physician  to  the  duke 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Dr.  Muhlenbein,  physician  to  the  duke 
of  Brunswick,  Dr.  Grieslich.  surgeon  to  the  grand  duke  of 
Baden,  and  several  others  who  held  similar  ofiicial  and  in- 
timate relations  to  the  ruling  powers,  were  retained  in  their 
positions,  notwithstanding  their  adoption  of  homceopathy. 
From  Germany  the  new  medical  doctrine  extended  itself  to 
other  parts  of  the  Continent,  so  that  before  1840  homceopa- 
thy  had  its  ])rofessional  rc])resentatives  and  its  lay  patrons 
in  nearly  ever}'  considerable  town  in  Europe.  Himiceopa- 
thj  was  introduced  into  England  about  1S28  by  Dr.  Quin, 
physician  to  the  king  of  Belgium.  Not  long  after  Scotland 
anil  Ireland  were  also  invaded  by  pioneers  of  the  same 
school.  In  all  these  countries  the  system  has  made  con- 
siderable progress. 

The  earliest  practitioner  of  homceopathy  in  the  U.  .S.  was 
Dr.  Hans  B.  Gram,  an  American  by  birth,  though  by  pa- 
rentage and  education  a  Dane,  who  after  nmny  years"  ab- 
sence returned  in  lS2o  and  established  himself  in  New 
York.  His  first  attempts  to  attract  (he  attention  of  the 
profession  to  the  scientific  claims  of  the  system  of  which 
he  was  the  pioneer  were  unsuccessful,  but  before  his  death, 
in  1S40,  it  had  made  decided  progress  in  the  metropolis, 
and  gained  a  foothold  in  Philadeli)bia,  Boston,  and  other 
cities.  In  1S44  was  formed  a  national  association  of  phy- 
sicians under  the  name  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoe- 
opathy, with  about  50  members.  This  society  now  has  a 
membership  of  over  1000.  The  whole  number  of  avowed 
homa'opathic  physicians  in  tho  U.  S.  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  3000  to  5000.  State  and  county  societies  have  been 
established  by  law  in  most  of  the  States.  In  New  York, 
Philadelphia,"  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
and  Boston  are  fully-equipped  medical  colleges,  in  which 
the  therapeutics  of  the  new  school  are  taught  in  connection 
with  the  usual  branches  of  medical  instruction.  Hospitals, 
infirmaries,  and  dispensaries  have  been  founded  in  many 
cities  and  large  towns  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  poor  who 
desire  homoeopathic  treatment.  At  Middletown,  N.  Y'.,  a 
homoeopathic  insane  asylum  has  been  erected  by  the  State, 
and  is  in  successful  operation. 

The  literature  of  the  new  school  is  already  remarkable 
for  its  extent,  comprising  expository,  controversial,  jour- 
nalistic, and  practical  publications  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  medical  science.  The  works  of  Hahnemann  alone 
form  a  considerable  collection,  while  some  of  his  disciples 
have  also  been  prolific  writers.  The  Orrjamm  has  appeared 
in  numerous  editions  and  in  various  languages.  A  collec- 
tion of  ILahnemann's  Laser  Writimja.  edited  by  Dr. 
Dudgeon  of  London,  has  also  attained  a  large  circulation. 
As  early  as  1S22  was  founded  at  Leipsic  the  first  period- 
ical of  this  school,  the  Arehir  fur  die  HtimcenjiatJilsche 
Heilkiinst,  which  continued  for  many  years  the  leading  ex- 
ponent of  the  system  in  Germany.  In  1830  t\K  BibUo- 
Ihiqne  Homrrupa'lhiiiiie-nas  commenced  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. In  1S34  the  publication  of  the  Archii-es  de  la  Mede- 
cine  Hom<ropathique  was  begun  in  Paris.  About  the  same 
time  The  Americnn  Journal  nf  Homaupathia,  by  Drs.  J. 
F.  Gray  and  A.  Gerald  Hull,  appeared  in  New  York — the 
pioneer  of  the  homoeopathic  periodical  literature  of  this 
country.  The  British  Journal  of  Homocopatlnj  (London) 
was  founded  in  1843.  The  following  are  the  principal 
publications  of  this  class  in  the  U.  S.  in  187a:  ^^orth  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  llonmnpailii/,  quarterly.  New  York;  U.  .?. 
Medical  Inreatirjator.  bi-monthly,  Chicago;  American  Ob- 
errrer,  monthly!  Detroit ;  Uahnemannian.  monthly.  Phila- 
delphia; Am.'joiirnalof  Mat.  MeJ..monl\\\y,  Philadelphia; 
Neie  England  Medical  Gazelle,  monthly,  Boston  ;  Medical 
and  Surgical  Keporter,monMj,C\e\e\a.ni.     H.  D.  Pal-je. 
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Uomogc'neousness,  or  Homogene'ity  [Gr.  6/id«, 
**  sami*,"  and  vefoy,  *•  kiud  *'].  An  algcL-raica!  expression  is 
called  /ioui'jifriicuKHV/hcu  all  ils  terms  are  uf  like  ■' degree" 
—  /.  e.  products  uf  the  same  number  of  literal  factors. 
Were  those  the  symbols  of  abstract  numbers  nnh/,  the 
term  would  be  nearly  destitute  of  important  siguifiealion. 
llul  tho  priitvijile  of  hitmoijcntonauens  applies  to  equations 
expressive  of  relations  between  symbols  for  physical 
magnitudes  (as  well  as  abstract  numbers),  and  these 
physical  magnitudes  of  various  kinds,  incommensurable 
with  each  other,  arc  only  made  commensurable  and  suscep- 
tible of  mathematical  relations  by  simulation  to  abstract 
numbers  through  the  agency  of,  for  each,  some  arbitrary 
unit.  Thus,  we  measure  time  by  dayn  or  hours;  linear  ex- 
tension Ity  miles  or/err,  etc.,  or  mtfres,  etc. — units,  so-called, 
of  wholly  arbitrary  selection — while  those  of  one  kind  (e.  g. 
the  hour)  are  wholly  inounimensurable  with  those  of  another 
kind  (<'.  y.  the  mr.trc),  except  that  each  is  a  unit  and  repre- 
sented by  the  abstract  number  one.  An  equation  express- 
ing a  relation  between  physical  magnitudes  should  be  truo 
whatever  be  the  arbitrary  unit  taken  fur  each  ;  and,  indeed, 
failure  to  bear  this  test  is  a  conclusive  evidence  of  error. 
liut  a  change  of  arliifrary  nnit  will  evidently  cause  a 
change  in  the  numerical  value  by  which  each  particular 
magnitude  is  expressed.  Thus,  if /../"',  /,  /',  t,  t',  etc.  sym- 
bolize, respectively, /wrce«,  hn</tha,  and  times,  and  ii,  n'^u", 
etc.  ahstruct  numbers,  and  wc  diminish  the  unit  for  each  in 

the  ratio  of  -,  —,,  etc.,  these  physical  magnitudes  will  then 
n   n 

be  expressed  by  n/,  nf,  n'  I,  n'  I',  etc.,  and  the  relation  ex- 
pressed by  /'  (/,,/'  .  .  ,  I,  I' .  .  .  t,t',  etc.)  =  0,  should  become, 
truthfully.  /'  (uf,  n' f  .  .  .  n'  I,  u'  I'  .  .  .  n"  t,  u"  t'  .  .  .)  =  0, 
in  which  /'denotes  any  function  of  the  magnitudes. 

Literal  /lomofjciicousness  in  gtuioral  secures  the  existence 
of  this  condition;  unless,  indeed,  there  be  unit  symbols 
which  involve  in  themselves  the  rfprtition  of  an  inferior 
unit  in  different  senses  (c  y.  a  unit  of  surface  and  o^  vol- 
ume involve  in  themselves  the  repetition  of  the  linear  unit 
two  and  three  times,  repeatedly,  in  ditTcrent  dirertious),  in 
which  case  their  symbols  will  by  the  change  supposed  above 
involve  the  numbers  »,  ji',  etc.  in  higher  powers.  Thus,  a 
unit  of  surface  s  would  become  n'  '^o,  etc.,  and  its  symbol  is 
to  be  ranked  as  itsc/f  of  that  degree  to  which  it  involves 
the  inferior  unit. 

The  principle  of  homofjcnenusness  demands  that,  what- 
ever be  the  character  of  the  unit  symbols,  the  relation  ex- 
pressed by  the  above  equations,  if  true  for  one  form,  shall 
be  truo  for  the  other,  whatever  be  the  value  of  the  arbi- 
trary numbers  ti,  n',  etc.  Important  a  priori  conclusions 
m:iy  sometimes  bo  deduced.  Thus,  if  a  force  f  is  to  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  hut  one  other  force/  and  symbols  of 
other  kimls  of  physical  magnitudes,  it  is  required  by  the 
above  jjrinciple  that  the  expression  shall  bo  of  the  form 
/  =  A/,  in  which  iV  contains  ,nd}j  synilxtls  of  the  other 
kinds  of  magnitudes  which  do  not  vary  with  the  unit  of 
force,  and/  enters  as  a  factor  of  the  first  degree. 

J.  Q.  B.iRNARD. 

Ilomol'ogy  [Gr.  imoXoyiay  *'  agreement "],  in  philosoph- 
ical anatomy,  the  essential  strucitural  correspondence  of 
different  parts  of  the  same  organism,  or  of  ditferent  or- 
ganisms. Thus,  the  arm  of  a  man,  the  fure  leg  uf  an  ox, 
the  wing  of  a  bird,  and  the  pectoral  fin  of  a  fish  are  homol- 
ogous parts.  80,  in  the  same  animal,  the  foot  is  the  homo- 
logue  of  the  hand,  because  it  is  formed  ou  the  same  typo. 

Ilomolo^^y^  a  term  expressing  a  principle  in  the  chem- 
istry of  organie  comjinunds  of  high  irnpfirtnnce  ami  sig- 
nifieance,  lirst  introduced  by  the  illustrious  (Jerhardt.*  A 
series  of  homologues,  or  homolof/ous  series,  constitutes  what, 
in  a  classification  of  carbon  compounds,  might  bo  called  a 
family  or  genus,  of  which  the  individual  compounds  are 
the  species.     .Such  a  classification  is  a  imturaf  one. 

A  homologous  scries  is  formed  liy  additions  to  an  clo- 
rnentiiry  molecule  or  group  of  such — which  constitutes  a 
nucleus  or  hiimoliujcnir.  radical — of  successive  equivalents 
of  a  certain  molecular  group  of  hyihi)gen  and  carbon 
atoms  represented  by  UK'.  This  group.  II'^C,  we  may,  for 
convenience,  call  the  homfdotjrn.  Whclher  such  a  com- 
pound is  ciipal)I*i  of  existing  in  nn  isolated  form  is  un- 
known. Mi'thylinc,  or  methene,  which  has  not  been  yet 
obtained,  would  have  this  empirical  formula,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  homologen  IIK-  is  itself  methylene. 

*The  illsrovery  of  the  principle  of  /lomnlu'ri/  is  generally  nl^en 
to  (icrhardt,  who  developed  and  cstnblislu'<l  it  ;  hut  I>r,  .1,  Schiel 
of  St.  Louis  first  announced  in  the  Atirmlm  (.luly,  l^l^j  the  nr- 
rangenient  of  organif  eouipounds  in  what  lie  called  "  progressive 
series,"  corr<^spoinlinK  to  series  of  hoiuolo^iues.  (Sec  l)r.  Schbd's 
reclamation  in  the  Am.  Jour,  vf  Science,  Jidy,  IHiil.)  The  prin- 
ciple of  homology  was  also  extended  to  niineralojfy  by  T. 
Sterry  Hunt  in  the  Am.  Jour,  of  Hcience,  Sept.,  IS-II,  ten  years 
b''fore  Tsebermak,  to  whom  it  has  been  iittributed.  (Sec  Sili- 
cates, Chemistry  and  Classification  op.) 
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HOMOTAXIS— HONDURAS. 


In  the  extended  table  of  examples  of  homologous  series 
herewith  presented  the  formuUe  we  have  designated  "  ho- 
mologenic"  convey  simply  the  theory  which  must  be  di- 
rectly deduced  from  the  facts  of  homology.  It  will  bo  ob- 
served that  the  first  four  series  given  are  strictly  ;j(()-(///^7 
in  every  way,  the  series  found  in  each  horizontal  line  being 
what  llofmaun  has  called  'Msologous "  series,  or  those 
based  upon  the  same  number  of  carbon  equivalents.  These 
series  may  be  believed  to  have  the  same  molecular  deriva- 
tion, in  the  sense  of  being  compounds  of  the  same  element- 
ary molecule,  with  different  other  elements  and  molecular 
groups.  Like  the  latter,  the  members  of  these  series  of 
isologues  are  altogether  without  chemical  or  physical  re- 
semblances and  relations  among  each  other.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  homologucs  in  each  of  the  vertical  columns  have 
s'ro'ng  chemical  similarities  and  analogies  one  with  an- 
other, and  frequently  occur  in  admixture  in  products  of 
both  natural  and  artificial  chemical  processes,  being  then 
often  dithcult  to  isolate  individually.  They  present  a  reg- 
ular and  perfect  gradation,  or  progression  in  degree,  of 
physical  relations  and  properties,  from  top  to  bottom  of 
the  column,  in  correspondence  with  tlio  increasing  number 
of  II'^C  groups  combined  in  the  molecule.  Thus,  the  vol- 
atility constantly  decreases,  and  the  degree  of  fusion  con- 
stantly increases,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  each  series. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  of  this  kind  about  homologues 
was  discovered  by  Kopp — namely,  that  generally  each  suc- 
cessive addition  of  II'-C  corresponds  to  a  definite  increase 
of  atomic  volume  of  22  units;  which  argues  that  if  the 
homologen  is  susceptible  of  isolation,  it  will  be  found  to 
possess  this  specific  atomic  volume. 

In  the  last  two  series  of  homologucs  given  in  the  table 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  the  complete  parallelism 
and  isohxjij  with  the  first  four  that  is  presented  by  the 
latter  between  each  other.  Homologous  series  are  not 
therefore  all  parallel  for  the  same  number  of  homologen 
groups.  The  admission  of  the  theory  of  homology  seems 
to  compel  the  admission  of  the  existence  in  each  series  of 
homologues  of  a  fundamental  or  basal  molecule,  or  group 
of  such  ;  which  we  have  called  here  the  radical  of  the 
series.  The  *' organic  radicals"  of  the  earlier  organic 
chemists  were  but  a  series  of  homologues  based  upon  ttue 
atom  of  hydrogen  as  their  homologenic  radical.  Thus, 
H  +  II^C  =  IPC  (methyle),  11  +  2IPC  =  H^C^  (ethyle),  and 
so  on.  Ammonia,  NIP,  constitutes  also  the  radical  of  the 
beautiful  series  of  homologues  discovered  by  Adolphe 
Wurtz,  the  compound  ammonias,  or — 


Monaminti. 
NH3  +  n(H20. 


Methylaminc. 
Ethylamine.... 
Propylamine  .. 
Butyiaiuine.... 
Amylamine.... 
Hexylamine ... 
Heptylamine.. 
Octyfamine.... 
Noiiylamine... 


..CH2.  NH3 
..C2H*  NH3 
..r3H6,  NH3 
.X*\\\  NH3 
..{5H10.  NH3 
..(■«Hi2.NH3 

..<-8IP6.  NIP 

..VHV^^,  NH3 


Very  many  other  such  nuclear  radicals  appear  to  exist, 
containing  multiple  atoms  or  molecular  groups  of  carbon, 
and  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  such  as  it  is  difficult,  on  our 
ordinarily  accepted  views,  to  believe  to  be  capable  of  ex- 
isting. The  following  table  illustrates  two  series  of  highly 
important  substances,  with  their  constitution  and  structure 
on  the  homologic  theory;  and  this  table  will  serve  also  to 
show  how  this  theory  enables  us  to  predict  the  existence 
and  composition  of  compounds  yet  unknown.  Thus,  it 
may  bo  deduced  from  the  first  column  that  coal-gas  may 
be  expected  to  be  found  to  contain  two  gaseous  compounds 
as  yet  unknown,  C^H-  and  C'^II*.  The  aromatic  aldehydes 
also,  of  which  the  hf-nzoic,  tolnic,  and  cumic  aldehydes  are 
known,  are  based  upon  a  homologenic  radical  C*0  (possibly 
C3,  CO). 


Gcaerlc  Names. 

Coal-Tar.  or 
'Aromatic  "  Hj-drocarbons. 

".Aromatic"  Acids. 

Homologenic 
Radicals. 

a. 

C*0«OT  03,  C0=). 

Horao!o:;enic 
Formulae. 

CS  +  n(H>C). 

C<0«  +  n(H2C). 

Series 

r(Unknown)....C<  H2 
(Unknown).. ..C6  H< 

Benzene Cf  H6 

Toluene nm 

1  Xylene. r«  Hi" 

(Unknown) C^  IP  0» 

(Unknown) C^  H<  02 

Benzoic  acid C  H6  0= 

Tolulc       "    C«  H8  02 

Cumene f»  H" 

Cymene CioH" 

Laurene C»Hi« 

Ciimic       "    Ci»Hi=02 

Cymic       "    C"H"02 

The  monatomic  phenols,  inoluding  common  phenol,  crenol^ 
xylciwl,  tlijjm;t,  etc.,  constitute  a  scries  of  the  radical  CO. 
The  a]>parent  existence,  in  combination  at  least,  of  Buch 
curious  molecular  groups  will  serve  to  suggest  the  import- 
ance of  the  further  pursuit  of  the  gomewhat  neglected 
study  of  homology.  He.nry  Wurtz. 

Hoinotax'is  [Gr.  bit-oi,  '•  same,"  and  rifiv, '"arrange- 
ment"], a  word  introduced  into  use  by  Prof.  Huxley  to  ex- 
press an  idea  in  geology  remotely  analogous  to  that  ex- 
pressed by  homology  in  zoology.  It  had  been  tacitly  as- 
sumed in  geological  reasoning  that  a  stratum  or  a  forma- 
tion was  throughout  its  horizontal  extent  of  contempor- 
aneous origin.  The  impossibility  of  this  had  long  been 
apprehended  by  the  more  philosophic  geologists,  as  Ed- 
ward Forbes,  Be  la  Bcchc,  and  others,  and  Prof.  Huxley 
finally  gave  clear  expression  to  the  contradiction  by  ap- 
plying the  term  homotaxis  to  signify  similaritij  0/ posiiioit 
in  n  series  nf  rochs,  apart  from  any  question  as  to  contem- 
poraneity or  sequence  of  origin  of  the  parts  of  the  series. 
(See  Huxley,  Aimii:  Atlili:  to  the  Gcvl.  Soc.  for  1S62; 
Quart,  .fount,  nf  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xviii.,  and  Essays  and  Jle- 
ricirs,  Eng.  ed.,  1S71,  p.  202.) 

Horns,  or  Hums,  the  Emesn  of  Strabo  and  Pliny, 
town  of  Syria,  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  1  mile  E.  of 
the  river  and  about  CO  miles  N.  E.  of  Baalbek.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  Roman  emperors  Elagabalus  (218-222)  and 
his  cousin,  Alexander  Scverus  (222-2;!5),  and  was  noted  for 
its  splendid  temple  of  the  Sun,  in  which  these  youths  were 
sharing  between  them  the  office  of  high  priest  when  (in 
218)  the  former  was  chosen  Augustus  and  the  latter  was 
made  Cwsar.  The  modern  town  is  well  built,  of  black  ba- 
salt, with  which  also  most  of  the  streets  are  paved.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  no  great  strength,  but  which  suf- 
fices to  keep  ofi'  the  prowling  Bedouin.  Nothing  ancient 
is  no\v  found  there  except  some  ruins  and  Greek  inscrip- 
tions. It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  20,000,  includiug  7000  Greek  Christians 
and  some  200  Jacobites.  K.  D.  Hitchctjck. 

Ho'uan  ("south  of  the  river"),  province  of  Chinaproper, 
comprising  the  lowland  S.  of  Hoang-llo.  between  lat.  32° 
and  37°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  110°  and  116°  E.  Area, 
65,114  square  miles.     Pop.  23,037,171.     Cap.  Kai-Fung. 

Hon'da,  town  of  Colombia,  in  the  department  of  Cun- 
dinaniare:i,  on  the  Magdalena.  Its  climate,  though  hot,  is 
not  unhealthy.  It  is  the  natural  depijt  of  the  commercial 
produce  of  the  very  fertile  province.  But  its  streets  are 
unfit  for  carriages  and  trucks;  goods  must  be  transported 
to  the  warehouses  by  carriers,  and  consequently  its  com- 
merce is  steadily  decreasing.  It  had  formerly  10,000  in- 
habitants. 

Hondt,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of  Flemish  en- 
gravers. The  founder  of  the  family.  JossE  Hondt,  b.  at 
Wackenc.  in  Flanders,  in  1546,  and  d.  in  London  Feb.  16, 
1611  :  s])cnt  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  England,  where  he 
sought  refuge  from  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  Span- 
iards. He  was  celebrated  as  an  engraver  of  maps. — Of  his 
sons,  Henry  de  Hondt,  the  Elder,  b.  at  Ghent  in  1573, 
and  d.  at  the  Hague  in  1010;  Henry  de  Hondt,  the 
YouXfiER,  b.  in  London  about  I5S1,  and  d.  at  Amsterdam 
about  1650  ;  .and  William  Hondt,  b.  at  the  Hague  in  1001, 
and  d.  at  Dantzic.  A  series  of  portraits  by  Henry  do 
Hondt  the  Elder  of  144  artists,  mostly  Flemish,  and  of 
Jlclanchthon,  Bugenhagen,  Wyclifte,  Savonarola,  Calvin, 
and  Knox,  are  widely  known  ;  so  are  those  by  Henry  de 
Hondt  the  Younger  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  William  of 
Orange,  and  a  view  of  the  Hague. — Abraham  Hondt,  b. 
at  Rotterdam  in  1638,  and  d.  in  London  in  1691,  also  be- 
longed to  the  family.  He  acquired  a  great  name  as  a 
painter  of  animals. 

Hondu'ras,  a  republic  of  Central  America,  is  situated 
between  lat.  13°  10'  and  16°  5'  N.,  and  bounded  by  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  Nicaragua,  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  San  Sal- 
vador, and  Guatemala.  Area,  about  50,000  square  miles. 
The  Caribbean  coast  is  low  and  marshy  E.  of  Ion.  85°, 
lined  with  extensive  salt-water  lagoons,  such  as  Laguna  de 
Cartago  and  Laguna  de  Cartine;  W.  of  Ion.  85°  it  is  higher, 
often  "rocky,  and  lined  with  islands,  among  which  are  the 
Bay  Islands,  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Jamaica.  The 
following  rivers  are  found  here  :  Segovia,  also  called  Coco, 
Oro.  or  Wanks,  about  350  miles  long,  but  navigable  only 
for  canoes  on  account  of  rapids,  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Honduras  and  Nicaragua  ;  the  Patuea,  navigsible  for 
small  steamers,  receives  the  Gu.ayape,  famous  for  its  rich 
gold-washings  ;  the  Ulua,  with  U  feet  of  water  on  the  bar 
traversing  its  mouth,  and  navigable  for  steamers  and  small 
craft  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Santiago,  70  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  principal  ports  along  this  coast  are  Omoa, 
Trujillo,  and  Puerto  Cortes,  formerly  Puerto  Caballos — all 
commodious  and  safe.  The  Pacific  coast,  along  the  Bay 
of  Fonseca,  is  also  low,  even  inundated  at  spring  tides,  but 
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it  presents  several  fine  harliors,  among  which  i?  Aina])ala. 
The  Cholutcca,  which  flows  iiilu  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  is 
navigable  for  light  craft  for  a  ciinsiUeralilu  distance  from 
its  mouth.  The  interior  i.s  high,  but  much  diversilieil  by 
mountain-ranges,  platiaus,  terraces,  and  valleys.  The 
Sierra  Madie  enters  the  country  from  the  W.,  and  separates 
ilt  Jlcrendon  into  two  brant;hi'S,  of  which  one  runs  eastward 
under  the  name  of  Espiritu  Santo  and  (irita,  and  ends  in 
the  Omoa  Mountains;  and  the  other  runs  S.  and  S.  IC, 
forming  the  Selaque  .Mountains,  wliosc  highest  peak  rises 
111,000  feet;  the  I'uca,  .Santa  Barbara,  Sulaco,  and  Chili 
mountains.  The  climate  is  hot,  along  tho  coasts  very 
unhealthy,  and  everywhere  very  capricious,  .\pril,  May, 
and  June  are  the  hottest,  November,  Ueecmbcr,  and  Janu- 
ary the  coolest,  months.  The  rainy  season  is  generally 
ushered  in  with  violent  hurricanes  and  thunderstorms.  The 
soil  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Tlie  valleys  and  lowlands  are 
covered  with  au  exuberant  tropical  vegetation,  and  on  the 
plateaus  all  the  finest  fruits  and  plants  of  the  temperate 
zone  succeed.  The  sugar-cane  is  indigenous  ;  excellent  to- 
bacco is  produced;  colTeo,  cotton,  and  cochineal  succeed 
well,  but  arc  very  litUc  cultivated.  Immense  forests  cover 
the  mountains,  and  yield  excellent  timber,  fine  cabinet 
woods,  especially  mahogany,  gums,  drugs,  and  dyestuffs. 
The  wealth  of  the  country,  however,  consists  in  its  mines. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  coal,  and  excellent  marble  arc  found 
in  many  localities  and  in  great  quantities,  but  very  few 
mines  are  worlied.  None  of  the  rich  resources  are  duly 
utilized,  and  the  reasons  are  the  total  lack  of  roads,  tho 
unsettled  state  of  society,  the  want  of  sufiicieut  capital,  and 
the  comparatively  small  amount  of  energy  which  the  in- 
habitants display.  The  priiu-.ipal  occupation  is  cattle- 
raising,  and  even  this  is  done  in  a  sluggish  and  careless 
way.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  100,000,  of  whom 
about  180,000  are  Indians,  200,000  mestizoes,  6U0O  negroes, 
and  the  rest  whites  of  Spanish  descent.  The  religion  is 
Roman  Catholic,  but  there  is  very  little  public  education. 
Tho  government  is  republican  ;  the  executive  power  is 
vested  in  a  president  elected  for  four  years ;  the  legislative, 
in  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of  deputies.  The  finances  are 
iD  great  disorder.  The  foreign  debt  amounted  in  1872  to 
about  S:iO, 000,000 — loans  which  were  raised  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  intcroceanic  railway.  The  value  of  the 
annual  exportation  of  bullion,  indigo,  cattle,  timber,  hides, 
tobacco,  etc.  is  estimated  at  $1,2:10,000.  Cotton  and  silk 
fabrics  arc  imported  fr6m  England  ;  cutlery  and  machinery 
from  the  U.  S.  Cap.  Comayagua,  with  18,000  inhabitants. 
Honduras,  Itritish.  .Sec  ISalizk. 
Honduras,  Bay  of,  a  large  inli  t  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
between  Yucatan,  (iiiatenuila,  and  Honduras.  It  receives 
many  streams,  among  whieh  Belize  and  Montagua  are  the 
largest,  and  contains  many  islands. 

Hone,  a  name  given  to  a  stone  of  fine  grain  used  for 
giving  a  fine  edge  to  steel  blades.  Hones  arc  usually  of 
much  finer  grain  than  ordinary  whetstones  and  grindstones. 
Tlicy  are  made  of  several  kinds  ctf  stone,  often  of  Palae- 
ozoic age.  Various  greenstones,  siliceo-argillaceous  slates, 
etc.  arc  used.  One  of  the  very  best  hone-stones  now  used 
is  the  nov;iculite  of  .Arkansas,  of  Carboniferous  age.  There 
are  also  excellent  oil-stones  from  Turkey,  Austria,  Siberia, 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  l''or  many  purposes  tho 
Turkey  stone  is  considered  the  best. 

Hone  (Wii.i.iam),  b.  at  Barth  in  1770.  His  first  at- 
tempts in  the  literary  ficM  were  unsuccessful,  but  in  1S17 
he  made  a  great  hit  by  his  pamphlets,  illustrated  by  Ueorgo 
Cruikshank.  One  of  them,  a  parody  on  the  Ilimk  of  C'um- 
Hina  I'riujtr,  brought  him  before  the  courts.  Ho  was  nc- 
quilled,  however,  and  a  public  subscription  was  made  for 
liim.  He  became  a  |)reailier  to  a  congregation  of  dissenters, 
and  d.  at  Tottenham  Nov.  0,  1,812,  in  straitened  circum- 
stances. The  most  prominent  of  his  writings  arc — The 
li,;r,i-l)„ii  Hook,  The  Tult/e  /look,  Tlir  Year  Hook,  The 
roliiiml  lloiuc  that  Jack  lluilt,  and  A  Slap  al  ,S7o;,  ( ISIO), 
Ilo'nca  Path,  post-tp.  of  Anderson  co.,  S.  C,  on  tho 
Oricnvillc  and  Columbia  R.  R.,  .'15  miles  from  Greenville, 
I'oji.  10211. 

llonooyc',  post-v.  of  Richmond  Ip.,  Ontario  eo.,  N.  Y,, 
at  the  outlet  of  Honcoyo  Lake,  Si  miles  from  Livonia,  on 
the  Krio  R.  U. 

Honeoye  Falls,  post-v.  of  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.,  1(1  miles 
S.  of  Rochester,  on  the  .New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
R.  R.  It  contains  a  union  scho(d.  0  churches,  a  bank,  a 
printing-oflice,  I  newspaper  and  news-room,  a  circulating 
library,  2  flouring-mills,  1  plaster-mill,  I  siish  and  blind,  a 
stave  and  heading  shop,  a  woollen,  pump,  and  axe-handle 
factory,  2  wagon-shops,  foundry  and  machine-shops,  2 
eoopcr-shops,  1  .Masonic  lodge,  stores,  etc.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  well  adapled  for  agrieullure.  l'<»p.02l. 
S.  F.  JoHV,  En.  "lloNKoVK  Falls  Kuki;  I'liiss," 


Honeoye  Lake,  in  the  tps,  of  Richmond  and  Cana- 
dice,  Ontario  CO.,  X.  Y.,  discharges  its  waters  by  the  Hone- 
oye outlet  into  (icnesee  River.  The  lake  is  0  miles  long,  I 
u'lilc  in  breadth,  and  surrounded  by  high  hills. 

Iloues'dale,  )iost-h.,  cap.  of  Wayne  eo..  Pa.,  IGO  miles 
N.  E,  of  llarrisburg,  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal, 
Delaware  and  Hudson  and  the  Honesdale  branch  of  tho 
Eric  R.  Rs,,  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  18:il  ;  nmdo  the 
county  seat  1842.  It  contains  a  fine  graded  school,  0 
churches,  finely  shaded  streets,  gas  and  water  works,  2 
banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  public  library,  handsome 
public  grounds,  manufactories  of  glass,  axes,  and  edge 
tools,  woollen  goods,  pottery,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  lum- 
ber, canal-boats,  and  steam-engines.  The  "Stourbridge 
Lion,"  the  first  locomotive  made  in  America,  made  its  trial- 
trip  from  this  place  in  1828.  Large  quantities  of  coal  are 
shipped  during  the  summer  by  the  canal,  and  more  than 
500,000  tons  arc  stored  on  the  docks  through  the  winter, 
awaiting  shipment  in  the  spring.     Poji.  2054. 

Thomas  J.  Ham,  En.  "Wayne  Co.  Herald." 
Hon'cy,  the  saccharine  material  ccdlccted  from  flowers 
by  several  kinds  of  insects  for  the  food  of  themselves  and 
progeny,  especially  by  the  honey-bee  (Ajth  m* Uijiea).  In 
bee-honey  there  have  been  reported  as  present  four  kinds 
of  sugar — common  cane-sugar,  or  sucrose:  glucose  (dex- 
trose), or  fruit-sugar;  lievulose,  or  inverted  sugar  {which 
turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left,  or  inverts  the 
ai'tion  of  glucose)  ;  the  fourth  being  a  sugar  stated  by 
Soubeirau  to  be  lievo-rotatory  to  a  degree  three  times  as 
great  as  lan'ulose,  but  which  is  little  known.  There  are 
other  substances  present,  among  them  an  acid  ferment, 
which  gradually  changes  the  cane-sugar  into  a  mixture  of 
<lextrose  and  la?vulose,  so  that  the  clear,  limpid  fresh 
honey  from  the  comb  often  becomes  granular  antl  opaque, 
from  the  crystallizing  out  of  the  less  stdubic  glucose.  Wasp- 
honey  (of  Pftlijhia  apiiipeniiis)  gives  large  crystals  of 
ordinary  sucrose,  and  Mexican  ant-honey  yielded  to 
C.  M.  Wctherill  an  uncrystallizable  sugar  of  composition 
(;i?j[-.'8Qit^  Honey  varies  in  aronm  and  flavor  with  the  flow- 
ers from  which  it  has  been  collected;  clover  honey,  buck- 
wheat honey,  and  wild  honey  being  readily  distinguishable 
in  this  respect;  and  some  cases  are  on  record  of  poisonous 
qualities  derived  from  the  like  source.  Honey  is  said  to  bo 
now  much  adulterated  with  glycerine,  and  even  imitated, 
as  a  whole,  by  combining  the  latter  product  wilh  other  ma- 
terials, and  flavoring  with  appropriate  essential  oils. 

H.  Wlrtz. 
lloncy-.Vnt.     See  Ant. 

Honi-ybrook,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.  It 
has  a  national  Viank.      Pop.  1057. 

Iloncy-Hu/zard,anamo  given  in  England  to  /Vniis 
apirtii-iir.,  a  chiefly  insectivorous  bird  of  the  falcon  family, 
diflering  from  other  birds  of  the  family  in  its  food,  and  in 
having  the  space  between  its  eyes  and  bill  completely  feath- 
ered.    I*rniin  en'tttatiiit,  the  crested   honey-buzzard,   is  an 
Asiatic  bird.     Bees,  wasjis,  and  honey  are  sought  by  them. 
Honeycomb,  tp.  of  .Marshall  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  217. 
Honey»Comb  Moth,  or   Uih"   i>Iolll  (OnWcrm  eerc- 
ftnti  iind  d'.afi'  iirtii),  are  small  Iipidopterous  insects  of  the 
Pyralid;e,  or  snout-moth  family.     The  larviu  spin  silken 
galleries  in  beehives,  running  between  the  layers  of  honey- 
!  comb,  upon    which    the  young    insects    feed.      The   moth 
1   lays  her  eggs  at  evening,  while  the  bees  aro  at  rest.      It 
aj'jicars  that  neither  moth  nor  larvae  arc  ever  slung  by  the 
bees.     The  moth  is  a  most  formidable  enemy  to  tlie  bees. 
Quite  a  number  of  kinds  of  moth-tnips  arc  employed,  and 
some  are  very  useful  in  destroying  these  pests. 

Honey  Creek,  tp.  of  Adams  co..  III.     Pop,  149.'). 
UiMiey  (reek,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  HI.     Pop.  1808. 
IIoii(>>'  < 'reek,  post-v.  of  Fall  Creek  tp.,  llenrv  co., 
Ii,d.      I',.|..  lllil. 

lioiH'v  <'rcek,  tp.  of  Howard  Co.,  Ind.     Pop.  7.12. 
Iloiicv  (rock,  tp.  of  Vigo  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  L'llU. 
Honey  Crei'k,  tp.  of  While  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  fill. 
Honey  (reek,  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  la.     Pop.  1088. 
Honey  (reek,  tp.  of  lowaco.,  la.     Pop.  1081. 
Honey  Treek,  tp.  of  Sauk  co..  Wis.     Pop.  1180. 
Htiney  <"nl,  tp.  of  Macon  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1708. 
lioneycull's,  Ip.  of  Sampson  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  12.S3. 
Honey-dew,  a  swcci  substance  of  uncertain  origin 
found  on  many  kinds  of  plants  and  trees. 

Iloney-ICnters,  a  largo  Ausiralasian  family  of  pns- 
serine  birds,  akin  in  habits,  food,  and  other  ehiiraeteristics 
to  the  humming-birds  id'  the  New  W.olil,  though  of  larger 
size.  They  are  also  closely  eonnei-Ied  with  the  sun  birds 
(Promeropidu-),  the  humming-birds  of  the  l)ld-Worbl 
tropical  lanils.     The  huucy-eators  are  mottly  very  beauti- 
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ful.  A  few  are  good  songsters.  The  name  honey-eaters  is 
given  to  some  of  the  sun-birds,  and  even  to  other  birds 
which  are,  or  are  believed  to  bo,  foiul  of  bonej. 

Honey  Grove,  post-v.  of  Fannin  co.,  Tex.,  18  miles 
from  Bonham.      Pop.  3S2. 

Honey-Guide,  a  name  given  to  certain  birds  of  the 
genus  Indicator  and  of  the  cuekoo  family,  found  in  Africn, 
Borneo,  and  India,  and  named  from  their  curious  instinct 
which  prompts  them  to  guide  the  hunter  to  a  hive  of  wild 
bees — a  feat  which  it  often,  but  by  no  means  infallibly,  ac- 
complishes. 

Honey  Locust,  the  GfcditscJu'rt  triacanthon,  a  large 
and  well-known  leguminous  tree  of  the  U.  S.  It  takes  its 
name  from  its  long  pods  fillod  when  ripe  with  a  sweet  sub- 
stance. The  tree  has  stout,  often  triple  thorns,  and  is  used 
as  a  hedge-plant.  The  wood  is  coarser  than  that  of  the 
common  locust  (liobfin'n  Pseudacacia),  but  is  not  much 
inferior  to  it.  (See  Gleditsohia.J 

Hon'eysuclile,  the  popular  name  of  many  shrubs,  erect 
or  twining,  of  the  genera  L'/nirera,  Dtei-villa,  etc.,  and  of 
the  order  CaprifollaceEe.  JIany  of  them  are  common  in 
cultivation,  being  prized  for  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of 
their  flowers.  The  U.  S.  have  several  species,  a  few  of 
whicli  are  seen  in  cultivation.  Most  of  the  finest  ones  arc 
from  Northern  Asia  or  Europe.  They  have  been  much  im- 
proved by  cultivation.  Many  other  plants,  azaleas,  aqui- 
iegias,  etc..  are  locally  known  as  honeysuckles. 

Honfleur,  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Cal- 
vados, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  7  miles  S.  E.  of  Havre. 
It  is  busily  engaged  in  fisheries,  and  carries  on  a  lively 
trade  in  eggs  and  fruits  with  England.     Pop.  9303. 

Hong,  a  Chinese  word  meaning  a  "  row  *'  or  **  series," 
was  first  applied  to  the  European  warehouses  in  the  Chinese 
ports,  then  to  whole  blocks  of  such  houses,  and  at  last  to 
the  entire  factory. 

Hong-Kiang  ("red  river"),  or  Si-Kiang  (•' west 
river  "),  a  large  navigable  stream  of  Southern  China,  enters 
the  China  Sea  through  several  mouths,  of  which  that  at 
which  Canton  is  situated  is  generally  called  Vhoo-Kiamj 
('■  pearl  river"). 

Hong-Kong  ("red  harbor"),  an  island  off  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  China,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River, 
75  miles  S.  E.  of  Canton.  This  island,  whose  area  is  29 
square  miles,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1842,  and  to- 
gether with  a  small  strip  of  the  opposite  mainland,  the 
peninsula  of  Kooloon,  which  was  ceded  in  1S6I,  and  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait,  it  forms  a  most 
flourishing  colony.  The  island  itself  is  rocky  and  bare, 
not  able  to  grow  so  much  as  would  feed  its  inhabitants  one 
day,  but  on  its  northern  side  it  presents  a  fine  harbor,  deep 
and  safe,  and  here  is  built  the  city  of  Victoria,  in  lat.  22° 
16'  N.,  Ion.  114°  S'  E.,  which  in  a  few  years  has  become  a 
place  of  the  greatest  commercial  importance.  Steamers 
from  Bombay,  Calcutta,  San  Francisco,  Canton,  Macao, 
and  Singapore  go  and  come  daily,  and  thousands  of  sail- 
ing-vessels, especially  Chinese  junks,  throng  the  harbor. 
In  lSfi9  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  was  2,525,498  ; 
in  1872  it  amounted  to  3,777,676.  The  principal  articles 
of  importation  are  cotton  goods,  opium,  and  ships'  sup- 
plies, whose  value  is  estimated  at  £4,000,000.  The  prin- 
cipal article  of  exportation  is  tea,  estimated  at  £2,000,000. 
The  transfer  of  passengers  also  forms  an  important  item  in 
the  business  of  the  place.  The  city  stretches  for  about  3 
miles  along  the  bay,  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  edge  of 
the  water,  and  contains  several  fine  thoroughfares,  with 
large  and  elegant  houses  of  brick  ami  stone,  and  surrounded 
with  beautiful  gardens  belonging  to  the  merchants,  and 
with  a  number  of  stately  public  buildings — the  cathedral, 
the  governor's  house,  the  bishop's  palace,  the  exchange,  the 
jail,  the  hospital,  etc.  Beautiful  public  gardens  have  been 
laid  out,  and  good  free  schools  for  the  lower  Chinese  pop- 
ulation established.  A  strong  police  force,  consisting  of 
Indian  Sepoys,  is  kept,  but  in  spite  of  the  generous  expen- 
diture of  the  colony,  its  revenues  bring  annually  a  surplus. 
Pop.  in  1872,  121,985,  of  whom  4931  were  Europeans.  1490 
Indians,  and  115,664  Chinese,  of  whom  about  13,000  live 
on  boats  in  the  harbor. 

Hon'iton,  town  of  England,  Devonshire,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Otter.  The  celebrated  Honiton  lace  received 
its  name  from  this  place,  though  at  present  it  is  manufac- 
tured in  many  other  places.     Pop.  3470. 

Honolii^lu,  capital  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the 
residence  '>f  the  king,  is  situatcil  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  island  of  Oahu,  in  lat.  21°  18'  N.,  Ion.  157°  55'  W. 
Its  harbor  is  formed  by  a  deep  and  spacious  basin  in  the 
coral  reef  which  surrounds  the  island.  It  is  safe  at  all  sea- 
sons, and  lined  with  substantial  and  commodious  wharves. 
In  1872  it  was  visited  by  47  whalers  and  138  merchant 
vessels,  of  which  22  were  Hawaiian  and  86  American.    The 


steamers  from  San  Francisco  to  Melbourne  touch  regnlarjy 
at  Honolulu.  The  city  itself  is  situated  among  beautiful 
tropical  surroundings,  and  enjoys  an  equable  and  healthy 
climate,  the  heat  ranging  between  60°  and  87°  F.  Among 
its  public  buildings  the  most  remarkable  are  the  king's 
palace,  the  parliament-housp.  the  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, the  treasury,  the  post-oflicc,  etc.  It  has  1  Anglican  and 
2  American  churches,  2  hospitals,  and  a  number  of  good 
schools.  It  has  a  theatre,  5  printing  establishments,  a  bank, 
biliiard-rooras,  tine  stores,  etc.,  and  its  trade  is  quite  con- 
siderable. The  value  of  its  importations  amounted  in  1872 
to  §1,583,683,  and  of  its  exportatious  to  $1,345,585.  Pop, 
14,852. 

Hono'ria  (J)-sta  Grata),  a  daughter  of  Constantius 
III.  and  Galla  Placidia,  and  a  sister  to  Valentinian  III., 
b.  at  Constantinople  in  418  A.  D.,  lived  after  the  death  of 
Honorius  in  424  and  the  usurpation  of  Joannes  in  Rome, 
at  the  court  of  Valentinian  III.  By  a  secret  mission  she 
invited  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  to  come  to  Italy  and 
marry  her,  and  sent  him  her  ring:  but  Attila  took  no  no- 
tice of  the  invitation.  Having  become  pregnant  by  her 
steward,  Eugenius.  she  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  but  re- 
turned to  Rome  after  the  death  of  Theodosius  II.  in  450. 
She  now  again  invited  Attihi,  and  this  time  he  saw  fit  to 
accept  the  invitation.  He  claimed  her  as  his  betrothed 
bride,  together  with  her  part  of  the  empire;  and  as  his 
claims  were  disregarded  by  Valentinian  III.,  he  invaded 
Gaul.  AVhat  became  of  Ilonoria  is  not  known.  Gibbon 
says  that  she  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
but  he  does  not  state  his  authority. 

Honorius,  Roman  emperor  from  305  to  423,  b.  at  Con- 
stantinople Sejit.  9,  384.  and  d.  at  Ravenna  Aug.  27.  423. 
At  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great  (395)  the  Roman 
empire  was  divided  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and 
Honorius.  Honorius  received  the  western  part — Italy,  Af- 
rica, Spain,  Gaul,  Brittany,  and  Hlyria — with  Ravenna  for 
his  residence:  and  as  he  was  only  eleven  years  old,  he  was 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Stilicho.  Stilicho  was  a 
vigorous  and  successful  ruler,  but  when  he  was  treacherous- 
ly killed  at  Ravenna  (408)  the  barbarian  tribes  poured  in 
over  the  frontiers  and  rebellion  arose  in  all  the  provinces. 
Brittany  was  entirely  given  up;  Gaul  was  overrun  by- 
Gothic  and  German  invaders;  Africa  made  itself  inde- 
pendent under  Heraclian  ;  and  Italy  was  thriee  plundered, 
and  Rome  besieged  and  taken  by  Alaric.  The  weak  and 
indolent  emperor  could  do  nothing,  and  when  one  of  his 
generals  succeeded  in  defending  the  empire,  he  became 
suspicious  and  had  him  killed.  After  Stilicho  followed  Con- 
stantius. During  the  reign  of  Honorius  a  general  perse- 
cution was  raised  against  paganism. 

Hono'rius  I.,  Pope,  a  Campanian,  became  pope  in 
625,  and  d.  in  638.  Sjiceial  interest  has  arisen  in  this  pope 
since  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility 
from  the  fact  that  the  letters  of  Honorius  are  conceived  to 
teach,  ex  cathedra,  the  Monothelito  heresy,  so  called,  for 
which  heresy  he  was  anathematized  by  the  third  Council 
General  of  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  was  ofticially 
pronounced  a  heretic  by  Leo  II. — IIoxoRirs  II.,  Antipope, 
bishop  of  Parma,  was  elected  in  1061,  and  deposed  in  1064. 
D.  in  1072. — HoNORirs  II.,  Pope,  was  chosen  .n  1124,  and 
d.  Feb.  14,  1130.— Hoxoru'S  lll.{Cencio  .S'^tre///),  a  Ro- 
man, succeeded  Innocent  III.  in  1216,  andaftcr  a  disturbed 
pontiticate  d.  Mar.  IS,  1227. — Honoriis  IV.  (Uiacomo  Sa- 
velh')  became  cardinal-deacon  in  1261,  became  pope  in  1285, 
and  d.  Apr.  3,  12S7. 

Hon'ors  of  War,  stipulated  terms  granted  to  a  van- 
quished enemy,  by  which  he  is  permitted  to  march  out  of 
a  town,  from  a  camp  or  line  of  intrenchments.  with  all  the 
insignia  of  military  etiquette.  In  another  sense  they  sig- 
nify the  compliment  paid  to  distinguished  personages, 
military,  etc.,  when  they  appear  before  any  armed  body 
of  men,  or  such  as  are  given  to  the  remains  of  a  deceased 
otheer.  The  circumstances  attending  the  latter  vary  in 
different  countries,  while  respecting  the  former  almost 
everything  depends  upon  the  general  granting  the  capitu- 
lation. In  some  cases  the  troops  of  a  besieged  garrison 
arc  permitted  to  march  out  with  drums  beating,  colors  fly- 
ing, etc.  ;  in  others,  they  are  required  to  lay  down  their 
arms  at  a  named  spot,  and  then  depart;  while  in  still  other 
cases  they  are  required  to  march  back  to  their  works,  after 
having  been  permitted  to  march  out  either  silently  or  with 
drums  beating,  and  pile  their  .arras  in  front  of  their  works. 
In  our  own  late  civil  war  at  the  first  surrender  (Apr.  14, 
1861),  that  of  Fort  Sumter,  Gen.  Anderson,  commanding, 
was  allowed  to  march  out  of  the  fort  with  colors  flying  and 
drums  beating,  bringing  aw.ay  company  and  private  prop- 
erty, and  paying  a  salute  of  fifty  guns  to  his  flag.  At,the 
surrender  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  (Apr.  9,  1865) 
the  terms  required  the  officers  to  give  their  individual  pa- 
roles not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  U.  S.  until  properly 
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exchanged,  iinj  each  compauy  or  regimental  commander  I 
to  sign  a  lilic  parole  for  tlie  men  of  his  command;  tlie 
arms,  arliller.v,  and  ]jul)lic  property  to  be  packed  and 
stacked,  and  turned  over  to  officers  appointed  to  receive 
them  ;  ofhcer.'^,  however,  were  permitted  to  retain  their  side- 
Brnis,  private  liorses.  and  Ijaggage.  Upon  compliance  with 
these  terms  each  officer  and  man  was  allowed  to  return  to 
his  home,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  I'.  S.  authorities  "so 
long  as  he  observed  his  parole  and  the  laws  in  force  where 
he  "may  reside."  The  surrender  of  tlie  army  of  Ocn. 
Johnston  was  received  Apr.  2tl,  1S6J,  on  the  same  basis. 

Hon'thciin,  von  (Joiia.v  Nicolais),  h.  at  Treves 
Jan.  2",  1701 ;  studied  jurisprudence  at  Louvaiu  and  Ley- 
den  ;  became  ecclesiastical  counsellor  to  the  consistory  of 
Treves  in  1728,  i)rofessor  of  civil  law  in  17u2,  and  suffragan 
of  tlie  see  of  Treves  in  17-lS.  In  17S.S  he  resigned  his^of- 
ficcs  and  retired  to  Montqucntin,  where  he  d.  Sept.  2, 17'J0. 
Author  of  lliutoria  TnvircttKig  (3  vols,,  17511)  and  De  iSV«(» 
Hfrlc^hr  (17fi:'.).  the  latter  attacking  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  for  which  be  was  persecuted,  and  he  retracted  in 
177S:  but  his  ideas  had  taken  root.  (.>^ec  Fkuiiom.\xism.) 
Ilonv^-d,  the  Hungarian  militia.  The  name  was  first 
used  in  ISiS,  when  in  order  to  combat  the  Austrian  su- 
premacy the  llungarian  Diet  called  out  about  21)0,000  men, 
who  were  interspersed  among  the  regular  soldiers.  This 
militia  w.as  called  Ifoiiv<ili.r;/.  Afterwards,  when  after  the 
defeat  of  186G  the  Austrio-Hungarian  government  in- 
creased the  army  according  to  the  principle  of  universal 
military  duty,  and  likewise  established  an  llungarian  mili- 
tia, the  name  was  retained  from  regard  to  the  national  feel- 
ing of  Hungary.  It  was  determined  by  the  law  of  Dec.  5, 
1S68,  that  the  honved  should  aid  the  regul.ar  army  in  times 
of  war.  It  should  not  be  em]doyed,  however,  outside  the 
country,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Hungarian  Diet. 
It  should  be  composed  of  men  who  had  served  their  time 
in  the  reserve  of  vtdunteers,  and  of  men  who  bad  made  no 
military  service  on  account  of  the  fulness  of  the  cadres. 
At  present  (1875)  the  honved,  thus  organized,  consists  of 
206,707  men — namely  GO  men  of  the  Hungarian  crown- 
guard;  121  battalions  of  infantry,  comprising  187,812 
men;  10  squadrons  of  cavalry,  comprising  14,338  men; 
and  44H7  artillerists.  The  officers  who  drill  and  command 
this  army  are  taken  from  the  regular  army.  A.  Niemann. 
Hoo'bly,  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Bombay,  is  poorly  built,  but  carries  on  an  important  trade 
in  cotton.     Pop.  about  15,000. 

Hood,  county  of  N.  Central  Te.\as.  Area,  G14  square 
miles.  It  is  travcrseil  by  the  Brazos  River.  It  is  finely 
diversified,  fertile,  well  watered  and  timbered,  has  a  good 
climate,  abundant  wafer-power,  and  excellent  building- 
stone.  Live-stock,  corn,  cotton,  and  wool  arc  staple  pro- 
ducts.    Cap.  Granbury.     Pop.  2585. 

Hood,  the  name  of  two  noted  English  admirals,  sons 
of  a  rector  of  liath.  The  elder  brother,  .Samuel,  b.  Dec. 
12,  1724,  became  adiuiral  in  l7Sf»,  Irish  baron  in  1782, 
Knglish  viscount  in  171)11,  and  d.  .Ian.  27,  IHlfi.  Ho  fought 
with  great  valor  against  the  French  during  the  North 
American  war  of  independence,  and  again  in,  the  war  of 
17'j;j,  when  bccoinmanded  in  the  Mediterranean,  took  Tou- 
lon, wbiidi,  however,  he  had  to  give  up  again,  and  e.\pelled 
the  French  from  Corsica. — The  younger  brolber,  Ai.EX- 
ANjiEii,  b.  in  1727,  became  admiral  in  1782,  Irish  baron  in 
17'.U,  British  jieer  in  17Ufi,  viscount  in  1800,  and  d.  May  3, 
181  I.  Ho  commandeil  under  Lord  Howe  at  (iibraltar  and 
in  the  Channel  in  17'.M,  and  gained  in  1705  a  victory  over 
a  Frinch  fleet  off  LOrient,  wliieli  he  attacked,  though  ho 
was  inferior  in  number  to  the  enemy. 

Hood  (.John  Bei.i,),  b.  at  Owingsville,  Bath  co.,  Ky., 
June20,  1831  ;  graduated  from  the  V.  S.  Military  Academy, 
and  appointed  brevet  secoml  lieutenant  of  infantry  .July, 
1853  ;  transferred  to  the  cavalry  as  second  lieutenant  185.% 
and  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant  185S.  Lieut.  Hood  was 
actively  engaged  on  frontier  duty  tintil  IMil.  when  he  en- 
tered the  Confcflerate  army,  serving  in  every  position  from 
first  lieutenant  to  that  of  comnuinder-in-ebief  of  an  army 
with  the  rank  of  lieulenaiif -general,  serving  tbronghout 
the  \'irginia  Peninsular  eanipaign.  al  tin-  seri>nij  bailie  of 
Bull  Run.  at  Antietam.al  (lettysburg.  and  al  I'hiekainauga, 
where  he  lost  a  leg ;  in  18(J4  he  succeeded  (ien.  Johnston  in 
coiiilnan<l  of  the  army  resisting  (ien.  .^lu-rman's  invasion  of 
(leorgia  ;  met  the  I'nion  forces  in  buttle  at  Fianklin  Nov. 
30.  1.8(11,  and  at  Nashville  Dec.  15-10,  s.>on  after  which  ho 
WHS  rcli(;ved  tjy  (Ien.  Richard  Taylor.  After  the  war  ho  set- 
tled in  New  (Jrleans.     D.  Aug.  30,  1 8711.      (i.e.  Simmons. 

Hood  (UoniN),  the  hero  of  a  great  number  of  the  most 
popular  among  the  old  I-'nglish  ballads,  was  an  outlaw  and 
a  robber  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  llo"  fimrleenth  cen- 
tury in  the  tlepths  of  Sherwood  Ftiresf,  NotilnghamshirCi 
ancl  liarnsdalo  Forest,  Yorkshiro,  with  a  ootnjinny  of  sim- 


ilar fellows — some  say  100 — and  among  them  Little  .John 
and  Friar  Tuck,  not  to  forget  the  .Maid  Marian.  .-Mfhough 
a  robber  by  profession,  he  had  some  gallant  and  magnani- 
mous qualities,  which  won  for  him  not  only  the  admiration, 
but  even  the  affection,  of  the  lower  classes.  Ho  was  the 
best  archer  in  the  world,  his  arrow  never  missing  the  aim. 
Ho  was  brave;  a  fight  with  four  knights  and  a  victory  over 
two  was  a  small  matter  with  him.  He  was  not  cruel;  he 
never  killed  people  when  it  was  not  necessary.  He  was 
rather  jovial  and  good-hearted,  and  what  he  took  from  the 
rich  he  often  gave  to  the  poor.  Nevertheless,  if  ho  had 
been  nothing  but  a  simple  robber,  ho  would  never  have 
attained  that  romantic  glory  which  attached  very  early  to 
his  name.  It  is  proljable,  therefore,  that  he  was  driven 
into  this  kind  of  life  by  some  political  ciicumslanees  which 
naturally  made  him  the  knight  of  the  lower  classes;  and 
.Mr.  Hunter  finds  it  likely  that  he  was  one  of  those  yeomen 
who  under  Kdwavd  II.  joined  the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of 
Lancaster,  but  failed  ami  were  ruined.  According  to  tra- 
dition, he  was  bled  to  death  by  a  nun  and  buried  in  Kirk- 
lees  Park,  Yorkshire.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Virion 
n/  Piers  PliiiKjhmiiu,  written  between  1355  and  1305.  and 
next  in  the  Sc'.tiV/iyr.iio-oii.  written  between  1377  and  1381. 
In  1495,  Wynkyn  de  Wordc  published  a  long  poem  under 
the  title  Li/tlc  Gcste  of  Rohijn  Ifoo:/.  which  seems  to  be  a 
combination  of  several  ballads.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
rustic  sports  and  masqnciadings  were  celebrated  in  many 
places  under  the  name  of  "  Robin  Hood  games."  In  17(15, 
Ritson  published  a  collection  of  all  the  ballads  and  his- 
torical anecdotes  referring  to  Robin  Hood;  which  collec- 
tion was  considerably  enlarged  in  1847  by  J.  M.  (iut(!h. 
.■Vt  one  time  most  modern  critics  agreed  in  considering 
Robin  Hood  as  a  mythical  creation,  repiesentative  of  tho 
general  relation  between  the  Anglo-.Saxon  population  and 
the  Norman-French  barons  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  but  without  any  individual  and  concrete  histor- 
ical founilation.  A  (ierman  niythologist.  Adalbert  Kulin, 
even  went  so  far  as  to  identify  tiie  poor  robber  with  the  old 
])agan  god  Woden  (  HooiJ —  U  oor/ —  H'or/cii).  But  in  1852, 
Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  published  in  London  a  learned  and 
ingenious  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  and  altliough  many  of 
the  details  of  his  researches  arc  nolhing  more  than  hints 
and  suggestions,  yet  tho  whole  goes  far  to  establish  an 
historical  basis  for  the  tradition. 

Hood  (Thomas),  b.  in  London  May  23,  1799.  His 
father,  who  w.as  a  bookseller,  d.  in  ISll.  u|i  to  which  time 
the  son  had  received  but  a  very  unjirofitable  ]ueparatory 
education;  in  1812,  however,  his  mother  placed  him  at  a 
day  school,  where,  under  the  care  of  a  good  teacher,  ho 
made  rapid  progress,  and  gained  his  first  fee  for  literary 
labor  in  revising  a  new  edition  of  /'mil  el  Virijiiiie.  From 
school  he  entered  a  counting-house,  but  his  health  failing, 
he  was  sent  to  Dundee,  where  ho  continued  his  reading 
and  contributed  various  pieces  to  the  local  publications. 
Returning  to  London  in  two  years  with  improved  health, 
he  entered  the  service  of  his  uncle  to  learn  the  art  of  en- 
graving, in  which  he  .acquired  some  skill,  which  was  of 
value  to  him  in  his  subsequent  career.  In  1821  the  ioii- 
il,ii,  Mtfiitzhii:  fell  into  the  bands  of  some  friend.s,  and 
Hood  became  sub-editor.  In  Ibis  position  he  formed  tho 
acquaintance  of  all  the  leading  literary  men  of  the  lime, 
and  with  Charles  Lamb  an  intimacy  sprang  up  which 
lasted  during  the  latler's  life.  In  this  society  his  own 
powers  developed,  and  his  first  se])aralo  publication,  Oi/>« 
uiid  .1  i/(/ir««c«,  soon  appeared,  being,  however,  the  joint 
work  of  himself  and  J.  H.  Revnulds.  W'lnmt  ivul  Ocltlillea 
i  appeared  in  1826,  followed  by'.V.irooi.i/  7'.i/f«  (1S27),  Plea 
i  o/'  Ihc  Mlilnnmmrr  Fiiiries,  Jlirtt  niiil  Lriiniler,  Li/riit  tlie 
('tiiiiiiir,iinil  Ollirr  /".„m«.  In  1829  the  Comic  AuiiiKil  vias 
issued,  and  continued  nine  years.  For  a  year  he  edited 
77ie  IJeiii,  in  which  appoareil  his  poem  entitled  A'ii;/f:ie 
.4rrim'«  lirciim.  In  1831  he  occupied  Lake  House,  near 
Wanstead.  where  ho  wrote  his  novel  Ti/liiei/  Hall.  In  1838 
IIooiVh  Oini  was  started,  a  monthly  publication  consisting 
chiefly  of  extracts  fnun  the  Coiio-  .liiiia.i/  scries,  with  new 
conlributions.  His  health  still  being  delicate,  he  went  to 
Ihe  (Continent,  where  he  remained  for  several  years,  and 
from  Belgium  published  his  I',,  llir  Uliiiir.  constructed,  ns 
he  says  in  the  pr<4'aee.  on  the  groundwork  i>f  Ihiiiiplirry 
Vliiikrr.  On  his  rclurn  to  Knghind  he  l.eiMine  editor  ()f 
the  -Vcie  Moiitlili/  Moi/aziiie,  from  wliieli  be  letiied  in  IS43. 
In  1814  //ooi/'«  jrn'iinzliie  was  slarled.  for  which  ho  fur- 
nished most  of  the  best  work  until  near  bis  death.  A  short 
lime  before  bis  death,  while  on  a  bd  "f  sickness  which  ho 
never  loft  alive,  bo  contributed  to  /Vmc/i  llioso  t. inching 
verses  which  have  reniieied  his  name  iminnrtnl — "Tho 
Song  of  a  .Shirt,"  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  and  "  Tho  Lay  of  a 
Laborer."  A  short  time  bi'foro  his  death  a  government 
pension  of  £100  was  secured  to  liiiii  liy  .Sir  liobcrl  Peel, 
nnil  conliiiued  to  his  widow  after  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  London  May  3,  1845. 
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Hood  (Thomas),  son  of  the  above,  b.  at  Wanstead,  Essex, 
Jan.  19,  lS;iD  :  educated  at  Oxford  ;  his  first  literary  work, 
Pen  and  Pencil  Pictures,  appeared  in  lS54-5o,  followed  by 
numerous  books  for  juveniles;  he  was  also  the  author  of 
several  bright  uovels  and  a  number  of  successful  farces  and 
humorous  poems.  In  1S65  he  was  appointed  editor  of  Fun, 
a  comic  periodical  and  the  most  successful  rival  to  Punch; 
was  a  good  designer,  and  illustrated  his  father's  comic 
verses,  "  Precocious  Peggy,"  etc.  D.  in  Londuu  Nov.  20, 
1874. 

Hood'ed  Seal,  the  O/'itophm-a  cristata,  a  seal  of  the 
Kovth  Atlantic  coasts,  is  about  eight  feet  long,  and  is  cha- 
racterized by  a  cartilaginous  inflated  hood  or  crest,  which 
in  the  adult  male  is  of  considerable  size.  It  may  be  a  res- 
ervoir of  air  for  the  service  of  the  animal  when  diving.  It 
is  a  formidable  biter,  but  is  hunted  for  its  fur  and  oil.  When 
surprised  by  the  hunter  it  sheds  coj)ious  tears. 

Hoof,  the  horny  shell  which  covers  the  foot,  or  the  sep- 
arate digits  of  the  foot,  of  certain  herbivorous  (or  mostly 
herbivorous)  mammals.  It  is  the  homologue  of  finger  and 
toe  nails  of  the  claws  of  other  vertebrates.  It  is,  histo- 
logically, composed  of  the  agglutinated  and  dried  cell-walls 
of  epithelium,  with  a  small  proportion  of  intercellular  sub- 
stance and  of  cell-contents.  Chemically,  it  consists  chiefly 
of  an  albuminoid  substance,  of  uncertain  composition,  pro- 
visionally called  kcra'in.  The  hoofs  of  beef-cattle  are  ex- 
tensively used  in  making  buttons,  combs,  and  ornamental 
articles.  Ilorse-hoofs  arc  used  in  making  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash and  in  case-hardening  iron. 

Hoogh'ly,  town  of  British  India,  the  capital  of  the 
district  of  Ilooghly,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Hooghly.  It  has  a  college  in  which  both 
English  and  Asiatic  literature  is  taught,  and  which  was 
founded  by  a  native.     Pop.  12,000. 

Hooghly  River  is  the  westernmost  outlet  of  the  Gan- 
ges, formed  in  lat.  23°  25'  N.  and  Ion.  88°  22' E.  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Bhagrutti  and  the  Jellinghy,  two  branches 
of  the  Ganges,  and  considered  as  the  proper  mouth  of  this 
river.  It  is  about  200  miles  long,  10  miles  broad  at  its  en- 
trance into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  although  its  mouth  and, 
shores  are  encumbered  by  mud-shoals,  it  is  navigable  for 
the  largest  vessels,  its  draught  being  17  feet  up  to  Calcutta. 
During  the  S.  W.  monsoon  the  Bore  {which  see)  a])pear3 
here,  and  generally  the  tide  is  felt  17  miles  above  Calcutta. 
Its  waters  are  considered  holy  by  the  natives. 

Hoo^straten,  von  (Samuel),  b.  at  Dort  in  1627;  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  painters;  received  instruction  from 
Rembrandt:  travelled  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  England; 
and  d.  in  his  native  city  in  1678.  He  painted  history, 
portraits,  flowers,  and  animals,  but  became  most  celebrated 
as  a  painter  of  still  life. 

Hook  (Theo[)ore  Edward),  b.  in  London  Sept.  22, 
171IS;  at  Harrow  he  appears  to  have  been  careless  and  in- 
attentive to  his  J) roper  studies ;  he  was.  however,  extremely 
precocious,  and  displayed  at  a  very  early  age  remarkable 
aptitude  in  making  verses  and  arranging  them  to  music. 
In  1805  his  first  farce  was  produced,  The  Soldier's  ReUtru, 
a  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  which  met  with  great  success, 
and  was  s|)eedily  followed  by  numerous  farces  and  melo- 
dramas. But  it  was  his  own  life  at  this  time  which  at- 
tracted public  attention  toward  him.  His  practical  jokes 
were  of  the  boldest  kind,  while  his  brilliant  conversational 
powers,  his  remarkable  talent  for  jiunning  and  improvisa- 
tion, his  convivial  disposition,  soon  made  him  a  favorite 
in  aristocratic  society  and  gained  him  the  friendship  of  the 
prince  regent,  who  in  1812  secured  for  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  accouutant-general  and  treasurer  of  Mauritius.  In 
1818  irregularities  were  discovered  in  his  accounts,  and  he 
was  returned  to  England  in  arrest,  but  no  grounds  for  a 
criminal  charge  existing,  he  was  soon  liberated.  In  1820 
he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  new  journal,  John  Bnll^ 
which  at  once  reached,  and  for  some  time  maintained,  a 
large  circulation.  The  board  of  audit  declared  him  in  1823 
a  debtor  to  the  Crown  in  the  sum  of  £12,000,  and  he  was 
again  arrested,  aud  confined  for  nearly  two  years.  Although 
no  portion  of  the  missing  funds  was  ever  traced  to  Hook, 
and  it  was  believed  the  guilty  parties  were  among  his  sub- 
ordinates, the  government  never  abated  its  claim,  and  at 
the  death  of  Hook  the  small  sum  realized  from  the  sale 
of  his  efi"ects  was  claimed  by  the  Crown.  In  1824  the  first 
series  of  Saj/iiujs  and  Dointjs  appeared,  followed  by  the 
second  in  1825,  and  third  in  1828;  Maxwell  was  published 
in  IS.'iO;  The  Parsons  Vn.ujhter  in  1833,  etc.;  in  18:i6  he 
became  editor  of  the  Neic  Monthhj  Marfaziuc;  in  sixteen 
years  he  published  some  38  volumes.  Hook  retained  his 
position  in  society  to  the  last,  hut  his  high  living,  habit  of 
gambling,  and  forced  mental  labor  overtaxed  his  powers, 
and  he  d.  deeply  iu  debt  at  Fulham  Aug.  2i,  1S41. 

Hook  (Walter  Farquhar),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  dean  of 


Chichester,  b.  in  179S,  and  educated  at  "Winchester  and 
Oxford ;  was  appointed  in  1827  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
king ;  was  long  incumbent  of  Leeds,  where  be  accomplished 
much  in  the  erection  of  churches,  school-bouses,  chapels, 
parsonages,  etc.  His  Church  Dictionary,  Ecrhsiafftical 
Hiotfraj/ht/,  Lirijn  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canicrbnri/,  and  his 
numerous  published  sermons,  pamphlets  on  education,  etc., 
are  all  valuable.     B.  at  London.  Eng.,  Oct.  21.  1875. 

Hooke  (Natuamel),  b.  in  Ireland  about  lfi90;  lost  his 
fortune  iu  the  South  Sea  Bubble  ;  was  engaged  by  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  in  arranging  her  memoirs;  and 
d.  July  19,  17l'3.  He  was  a  friend  of  Pope,  and  wrote  The 
Roman  History  from  the  Buildtnf/  of  Pome  to  the  Hnin  of 
the  Commonwealih  (4  vols.,  1757-71),  which  was  much  read 
in  its  time. 

Hooke  f  noBKRTl,  b.  at  Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
July  18,  103.').  Ho  was  intended  for  the  Church,  but  his 
instincts  drew  him  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  mechanics.  In  ITiOl  he  became  professor  of  geometry 
at  Gresham  College,  London;  in  1GG6  was  appointed  city 
surveyor,  on  account  of  a  plan  be  presented  fur  the  rebuild- 
ing of  London  after  the  Great  Fire,  though  the  plan  wa3 
not  followed;  in  1G77  was  made  secretary  of  the  Koyal  So- 
ciety. D.  in  London  Mar.  3,  1703.  Whilo  a  young  man 
the  art  of  flying  was  the  subject  of  bis  inventive  specula- 
tions; he  afterwards  accused  Huygcns  of  having  stolen  his 
invention  of  regulating  the  balance  of  a  watch  by  a  spiral 
spring,  and  laid  claim  to  the  first  discovery  of  the  princi- 
ple of  gravitation  agains^t  Xewton.  The  most  prominent 
of  his  writings  arc  Micrograph  in  (1G66J  and  Lrcliones  Cut- 
leriana:  (1G78-79). 

Hook^er,  tp.  of  Laclede  co.,  3Io.     Pop.  1114. 

Hooker  (Edward),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Dec.  25, 1822,  at  Farra- 
ington.  Conn.,  entered  the  navy  as  an  acting  master  July 
19, 18G1 ;  was  promoted  to  acting  volunteer  lieutenant"  for 
gallantry  in  .action  "  in  1862,  and  became  an  acting  volnn- 
teer  lieutenant-commander  in  1805  :  was  commissioned  as 
a  lieutenant-commander  in  the  navy  in  1808:  served  in 
the  North  Atlantic  squadron  during  18G1  and  18G2.  and 
commanded  a  division  of  vessels  in  the  Potomac  flotilla 
for  the  remainder  of  the  civil  war;  was  severely  wounded 
in  a  boat  expedition  (Oct.  5,  1861),  and  behaved  with  dis- 
tinguished bravery;  is  mentioned  in  the  official  reports  uf 
Rear-admiral  Lee  and  Commanders  Murray,  Parker,  and 
Renshaw  as  a  '*  brave,  cool,  and  able  officer."  Lieut. -com- 
mander Hooker  is  descended  from  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker, 
who  landed  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1635,  and  afterward  led 
the  colony  which  settled  at  Hartford,  Conn.  Many  of  the 
name  took  an  active  part  in  the  early  Indian  wars,  aud  Col. 
Xoadiah  Hooker,  the  grandfather  of  Lieut. -commander 
Hooker,  was  an  officer  of  some  distinction  in  the  army  of 
the  Revolution.  Fuxhall  A.  Pakkkr. 

Hooker  (Joseph),  b.  at  Iladley,  Mass.,  Nov.  1.3,  1814; 
graduated  at  M'est  Point,  and  entered  the  army  as  .=econd 
lieutenant  of  artillery  July  1,  18,'i7  ;  after  a  campaign  in 
Florida  against  the  Serainoles,  he  served  on  frontier  and 
garrison  dutytill  1816.  and  lS4fi-48  in  the  war  with  Mexico 
on  the  staff"  of  Gens.  Pcrsifer  Smith,  Hamer,  and  Butler; 
in  1847  appointed  assistant  adjutant-general,  serving  as 
such  in  Pillow's  division;  brevetted  captain,  major,  and 
lieutenant-colonel  for  gallantry  at  Monterey,  the  National 
Bridge,  and  ChapuUepec.  In  Feb.,  1853.  he  resigned  from 
the  army,  and  engaged  in'farmingin  California,  where  for 
two  years  previous  he  had  served ;  also  engaged  as  super- 
intendent of  military  roads  in  Oregon.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  (18G1)  he  tendered  his  services  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  was  appointed  (May  17, 1861)  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  serving  in  the  defences  of  AVashington 
and  on  the  lower  Potomac  until  ^lar.,  1S02.  when  he  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division  of  the  3d  corps.  Army 
of  the  Potomac:  in  the  Virginia  Peninsular  eanipnigu, 
1863,  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Vorktown.  April-May; 
battle  of  Wiliiamsburg,  May  5,  where  his  division  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  nearly  all  day  ;  at  Fair  Oaks  (second 
day),  Frazier's  Farm,  and  Malvern  Hill.  Hooker  was  now 
promoted  to  be  major-general  of  volunteers,  to  date  from 
the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  continuing  in  command  of  a 
division  and  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Manassas,  Aug.  29-30, 
and  Chantilly,  Sept.  1  :  appointed  to  command  the  1st  corps 
Sept.  6,  1862,  he  displayed  great  bravery  at  South  Moun- 
tain and  Antietam,  being  severely  wounded  at  the  latter 
battle,  and  disabled  until  November,  when  he  returned  to 
the  field,  having  in  the  mean  time  (Sept.  20)  been  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army,  and  on 
Burnside's  succession  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  assigned  to  command  the  centre  grand 
division  (3d  and  5th  corps)  in  the  new  organization  of 
that  army,  and  held  this  command  at  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, Dec.  13,  1862.  In  Jan.,  1863,  Hooker  suc- 
ceeded  Burnside  in  command  uf  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
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mai-.  and  in  May  following  fought  tlio  battle  of  Chanccllors- 
viUc.  where,  though  outnumheriug  the  enemy,  he  dceiiled 
after  two  days'  lighting  to  return  to  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Rniipahaiinock.  At  the  lime  of  the  invasion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania by  the  Confederate  army  the  Army  of  the  Potouiae, 
following,  had  reached  the  vieiiiity  of  Frederick,  Md.,  when, 
owing  toth.1  refusal  of  lien.  Ualleck  to  iilaec  the  trooiis  at 
Har|KT's  I'Vrry  at  the  disposal  of  Hooker,  the  latter  re- 
quested to  be  (June  27),  and  was,  relieved  from  command 
of  the  army  the  next  morning.  For  the  skill  and  energy 
by  which  he  first  covered  Wasiiington  and  Baltimore  from 
the  meditated  blow  of  the  ailvaucing  enemy  Gen.  Hooker 
received  the  thauks  of  rongres.s.  In  Pejit.,  186:{,  ho  was 
assigneil  to  the  enmiuand  of  the  2fllh  nrmy  corps  (Army 
of  the  Cumberland),  and  was  distinguished  at  the  capture 
of  Lookout  Mountain,  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge  (Nov. 
21-251.  pursuit  of  the  (  onfederatc  army,  and  the  action 
of  Ringgold,  Ga..  Nov.  27.  IS«:i.  In  the  invasion  of  Geor- 
gia bv  the  army  of  Gen.  Sherman,  Hooker  led  his  corps  in 
the  almost  constant  fighting  up  to  and  including  the  siege 
of  Atlanta,  until  .July  i'.O,  ISO  I,  when  on  a  question  of  com- 
mand he  was  relieved  at  his  own  request.  He  subsequently 
commanded  northern  department,  department  of  the  East, 
and  that  of  the  Lakes;  brcvetted  nmj.-gen.  IF.  8.  A.  for  gal- 
lantry at  Chattanooga,  and  Oct.,  1SC8,  retired  upon  full  rank 
ofniaj.-gen.     D.  Oct.  31,  IST'J.  G.C.Simmons. 

Hooker  (.Iosepii  D.vi.tox).  M.  D..  B.  C.  L.,  LL.D., 
C.  1!.,  F.  R.  S.,  a  son  of  Sir  W.  .T.  Hooker,  b.  in  1817; 
went  in  1839  as  botanist  to  the  Erebus  Antarctic  expedition  ; 
was  1817-51  engaged  in  an  expcilition  to  the  Himalayas; 
became  in  1855  assistant  director,  and  in  181)5  director,  of 
the  Kew  Gardens:  explored  iu  1.N71  Morocco  and  the  Great 
Atlas  Mountains  ;  is  a  member  of  many  learned  societies. 
Author  of  Flora  Aulnrctica  (1811-17),  Cn/ptngamia  Ailt- 
arclicn  (1817),  IVifnlcrlnidrmia  nf  the  Sikkim-Himntnya 
(1819-51),  Fliira  of  Nrw  Zralmid  (lS52-5i),  Hima!ni/(in 
Joiinin/«  (1854),  Sil:kim-Iliiiifil'ii/an  Plnntn  (1855),  Flora 
TmmaHica  (1855),  The  Sim!ciil\  Flora  (1870),  with  O. 
Bcntham,  ffeiieivi  /'^nl^l)•l(m  (pulilishing  in  1875),  and  other 
valuable  works  and  many  fieientific  papers. 

Hooker  (RiciiAan),  b.  near  Exeter  about  155 1;  studied 
at  Oxford,  and  took  orders  in  1581.  Shortly  after  ho  mar- 
ried rather  unhappily,  and  held  ecclesiastical  olTiees  in 
Dravton-Rcauchamp,"  TeTiijile.  Boscombe.  and  Bishops- 
bourne,  where  he  d.  Nov.  2, 1000.  His  eollcague  in  Temple 
was  Travers,  one  of  the  most  zealous  Purit.ans  in  the  times 
of  Elizabeth,  and  between  him  and  ILioker  a  sharp  con- 
troversy arose,  whitdi  occasioned  the  famous  woi-k  of  the 
latter,  the  l.itim  of  Eri-ltMiaKtiiiil  I'olUij.  The  four  first 
books  were  published  in  1501;  the  fiftli  foUowetl  in  1597; 
tbo  remaining  three  were  posthumous.  The  work  is  a  de- 
fence of  the  Church  of  England  and  Church  establishments 
in  general,  ami  its  learning  and  style  are  generally  praised, 
oven  by  sueli  as  hold  opposite  views. 

Hooker  (TiiomasI,  b.  at  Markfield,  Leicestershire,  Eng- 
land, iu  15811;  studietl  theology  at  Cambridge;  preached 
in  Loudon,  but  left  England  in  10:10,  perseeutecl  ftu-  ntui- 
conforulity.  After  preaeiling  in  Delft  and  Rotterdam,  ho 
eame  to  America  in  10:!;i,  anrl  settled  at  Newtown  (now  Cam- 
bridge), .Mass.,  whence  in  lOIJO  he  removed  with  lt)0  others 
to  the  present  Hartfonl.  Conn.  He  and  Stone  were  tho 
first  ministers  at  the  churi^h  liere,  and  his  inlluenco  was 
very  large.  1).  here  .July  7,  1017.  His  principal  work  is 
A  Sitrreif  of  thf  Sunntic  of  Chttrvh  JJixfi/jfhir,  written  in 
connection  with  .John  Cotton.  Some  of  bi.i  sermons  wero 
published  iu  Englaijd.  A  selection  of  his  works  and  a 
meuioir  of  his  life  were  published  by  the  Rev.  E.  \V.  Hooker 
(Boston,  1819). 

Hooker  (Sir  AV'iM.iAM  .Iaiksos),  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  R.,  b. 
at  Norwich,  Eng.,  in  1785;  beeamo  in  yiuith  a  zealous 
botanist;  travelled  abroad  in  his  favorite  pursuit  1800-11; 
became  regiuH  profcssiir  of  botany  at  Glasgow  1820;  edited 
the  llolnnicnl  Mixrcllaiii/  ( l82S-:i.'l)  ;  tho  London  Journnl 
of  /A.Miii/(1S;M-51)  ;  was  knighted  181)0;  became  director 
of  Kew  Gardens  1811  ;  d.  at  Kew  Aug.  12,  1805.  Author 
of  Tour  In  l.rland  (1811),  IlrlliHl,  Jmi^iirmniiuln  (1810), 
Miitroloijla  Itriluiiiiifa  (with  Taylor,  1818),  Flora  Scolica 
(1821  1,  kxolir  Flora  (3  vols.,  182.'!-27),  /colic*  /"tVl'cilnl  ( wilh 
Oroville,  lS20-:i7),  /<olie»  I'Inularum  (10  vol'i.,  ISSS-.II), 
Flora  liorrali-Amairaim  (1829-10),  Itrillnh  Flora  (18110), 
O'cnnra  of  Ffrna  (I8;i8-12).  S/iecica  Fllkam  (1818-53), 
and  many  other  botaideal  works. 

Hooker  (  \Voiitiiin(itos1,  A.  M.,  M.  T).,  b.  at  Spring- 
field, .Mass.,  .Mar.  3,  1800;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1825;  re- 
ceived his  meilioal  degree  at  Harvard  in  1829;  practised 
at  Norwich  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  was  professor  of 
the  theory  and  pra'lice  of  medicine  in  Yale  Ccdlege  1852- 
07.  He  was  till'  author  iif  a  series  of  seieiiliOe  books  for 
the  young,  and  of  a  number  of  prtil'essioiial  work.s  which 
gavo  him  a  wide  reputation  as  a  physioian  and  scholar. 
U.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  0,  1807. 


Hook'erton,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Greene  co.,  N.  C, 
82  miles  S.  E.  of  Raleigh,  on  Moccasin  River.     Pop.  of  v. 

lO.i;   of  Ip.  1280. 

Hooks  and  Eyes,  for  fastening  garments  upon  tho 
person,  have  been  worn  for  ages.  Some  forms  of  the  Ro- 
man /ihiiliv  or  clasps  are  essentially  tho  same  as  our  modern 
hooks  anil  eyes,  which  are  at  present  made  with  great 
rapidity  entirely  by  machinery. 

Ilook'sctt,  post-tp.  of  Merrimack  eo..  N.  H.,  on  Mcr- 
rinnuk  River  and  on  the  Boston  Nashua  and  Concord  R.  U., 
at  the  junction  of  the  Suneook  Valley  R.  R..  8  miles  below 
Concord.  It  has  manufactures  of  brick,  lumber,  and  cam- 
brics.    Pop.  13:;o. 

Ilook-Sqiiid,  a  name  given  to  certain  ccphalopods 
of  the  genera  (liii/rholeidliin  and  Eiioplotnitlih,  mostly,  as 
far  as  known,  of  small  size,  but  nineh  dreaded  for  their 
long  hooked  tentacles  and  suckers  and  their  voracious  h.abits. 
There  are  nearly  twenty  known  species,  mostly  found  in 
warm  seas  only.  O.  Bauksii  ranges  through  most  seas, 
warm  and  cold. 

HooUs'town,  post-b.  of  Greene  tp.,  Beaver  co..  Pa. 
Pop.  259. 

Hoop'cr  (.Tonx),  b.  in  Somcrsctshiro  aliout  U95  ; 
studied  theology  at  Oxford,  but  having  adopted  the  views 
of  the  German  Reformers,  ho  was  compelled  to  leave  Ox- 
ford, and  wentto  Swilze.land.  On  (he  accession  of  Edward 
VI.  in  1547,  he  returned  to  Epgland,  preached  with  great 
success  in  London,  and  was  in  1550  appointed  bishop  of 
Gloucester.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  in  1553, 
he  was  imprisoned,  and  as  ho  refused  to  retract,  he  was  con- 
demned as  a  heretic  and  burned  at  tho  stake  at  (llouecsler, 
Feb.  9,  1555.  Ho  wrote  several  works,  among  which  was 
Twcire  Lcclurva  on  the  Vrnd  (1581) ;  also  several  interest- 
in"  letters  from  him  have  been  discovered,  and  published 
by  Rev.  C.  Ncvinson  (Cambridge,  1852). 

Hooper  (.Toiixsox  J.)  was  b.  and  bred  in  North  Caro- 
lina, but  early  be!':inie  a  lawycrand  an  able  Whig  journ.ilist 
of  Alabama.  Ho  was  (1849-03)  solicitor  of  the  ninth  Ala- 
bama circuit,  and  in  1861  secretary  of  tho  Provisional  Con- 
gress of  the  ('onfederate  States.  His  principal  works  are 
iri'<;olll  Uil'ihija  Husband  (1851)  and  tho  AdrrnUtres  of 
Simon  Sio/i/a,  tho  last  an  exceedingly  popular  book.  Mr. 
Hooper  was  a  man  of  convivial  habit.s,  and  late  in  life  be- 
came a  Roman  Catholic.     D.  in  1S03. 

Hooper  (Lucy),  b.  at  Newlmryporf,  Mass.,  Feb.  4, 
ISIO;  removed  at  fifteen,  with  her  father,  to  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  where  she  wrote  poems  for  the  Long  Island  .S'tfir, 
1>.  Aug.  1,  1841.  Among  her  works  were  Sccncn  from  Ileal 
Life  (1810),  Vomenlic  JfappinenH,  a  prize  essay  (fS40), 
Ladifn  /look  of  Flowers  (1.S45).  Her  II  orks.  with  a  memoir 
by  John  Keesc,  appeared  in  1842,  and  Cumplclc  Poetical 
iVorks  in  1S48. 

Hooper  (Samiei.),  M.  A.,  b.  at  Marblehcad,  Mass., 
Feb.  3,  1808.  His  father  was  engaged  in  the  European  and 
West  India  trade,  and  the  son  as  his  agent  visited  Russia, 
Spain,  and  the  West  Indies.  In  1833  lie  became  a  partner 
in  the  mercantile  house  of  Bryant,  Sturgis  it  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  traded  largely  on  tlie  Pacific  coast  and  in  China, 
sending  their  vessels  to  t^alifornia  for  hides,  to  the  N.  W. 
coast  for  furs,  and  to  China  for  teas  and  silks.  About  1812 
he  became  a  member  of  tbo  linn  of  William  Apjileton  k 
Co.,  who  were  also  engaged  in  the  China  trade.  Mr. 
Hooper  also  was  largely  interested  in  tho  iron  business, 
and  devoted  much  attention  to  questions  of  finance  and 
currency.  In  185!  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
ehusetts  house  of  re]iresentatives,  where  ho  served  three 
years,  when  he  declined  a  re-election;  in  IS57  ho  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Slate  senate.  In  1801  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  was  re-elected  at 
each  successive  biennial  elect  ion,  and  was  a  member  of 
Congress  at  the  time  of  his  death,  at  Washington,  Feb.  13, 
1875.  He  served  on  the  eominitlees  of  ways  and  means,  of 
banking  and  eurreiiey,  anil  of  the  war  debts  of  tho  loyal 
Slates,  and  to  liis  efi'iirls  was  in  no  small  degree  due  the 
success  of  the  national  loan  of  Apr.,  1801,  and  of  tho  na- 
tional banking  system.  He  wrote  two  paui|ilihts  on  the 
currency  question,  which  are  notable  lor  broad  and  com- 
prehensive views.  He  was  tho  founder  of  llie  School  of 
Mines  in  Howard  University,  from  which  in  1800  bo  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 

Hooper  (William),  a  signer  of  the  Heelaralion  of  lu- 
ili  piielnire.  b.  at  Boston.  IMiiss,,  .lone  17.  1712:  graduuled 
at  Hiirvanl  in  1700;  studied  law  under  .lames  Otis;  re- 
moved in  1707  to  North  (Carolina,  wleie  he  held  many_im- 
portant  public  positions,  serving  iu  llioold  Congress  1774- 
77.     H.  at  Hillsborough.  N.  C,  Oel.,  1790. 

Hooper's  Creek,  tp.  of  llonderson  oo.,  N.  C.  P.  755. 
Hooper's  Island,  tp.  of  Durcbestoroo.,  Md.,  oonsiat- 
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HOOPESTON— HOP-CULTURE. 


inj^  chiefly    of  a   long   narrow  peninsula  between  Hong 
River  and  Chesapeake  Bay.     Pop.  760. 

Hoope'ston,  post-v.  of  Vermilion  co..  III.,  104  miles 
S.  of  Chicago,  on  the  Chieago  Danville  and  Viuceunes  and 
the  Lafayette  Bloomington  and  i\Iis?i.>;sippi  R.  Rs.  It  has  a 
seminary,  several  churches,  a  bank,  1  newspaper,  elevators, 
public  halls,  4  hotels,  stores,  etc.  Principal  occupation, 
merchandising  and  trafficking  in  grain.  Pop.  about  IL'OO. 
Skavkv  &  "Wallace,  Ens.  '*  Chuomcle." 

Hooping  Cough.     Sec  Whooping  Cough. 

Hoop'oe  (so  named  from  its  note),  the  Vpnpn  rpops,  a 
slender-billed  bird  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  of  the 
family  Upupidit.  It  feeds  on  insects,  and  is  the  subject  of 
many  popular  superstitions,  being  regarded  as  ominous  of 
evil.  It  is  in  reality  a  very  harmless  and  even  useful  bird. 
It  is  quite  small,  but  very  elegant  in  appearance.  Other 
gpecics  are  described,  none  of  them  American. 

HoorUf  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of 
North  Ilollnud,  on  the  Zuyder-Zee.  Its  fortifications  have 
been  transformed  into  promenades,  and  now  it  has  import- 
ance only  as  a  trading  and  manufacturing  place.  It  has 
considerable  shipbuilding  and  a  naval  college.  Pop. 
9J0:!. 

Iloo'sac  River  rises  in  Lanesboro',  Berkshire  co., 
j\Ia-s^.,  flows  N.  and  N.  W.,  traverses  the  S.  W.  angle  of 
Vermont  and  Rensselaer  and  AVashington  cos.,  N.  Y., 
affording  abundant  water-power,  which  is  extensively 
utilized.      It  is  c:i11lm1  J/ousick  in  New  York. 

Hoosac  Tunnel.  The  Tloos.ac  Tunnel  is  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  contained 
within  the  limits  of  tlie  towns  of  Florida  and  Adams  in  Berk- 
shire CO.  It  is  on  the  railroad  route  from  Boston,  Mass., 
v'd  Grreenfield,  to  Troy.  N.  Y.  The  distance  from  Boston 
to  the  E.  portal  is  I'AT  miles,  and  thence  to  Troy  64  miles. 
That  part  of  the  route  in  Massachusetts,  W.  of  Greenfield, 
which  embraces  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  is  called  the  Troy  and 
Greenfield  R.  R.  E.\])erimental  work  was  first  commenced 
in  1S51,  but  no  actual  tunnelling  until  1856.  In  1862  the 
State  took  possession,  and  has  since  prosecuted  the  work. 
The  tunnel  is  a  little  more  than  4'i  miles  long,  and  is  made 
large  enough  for  the  passage  of  two  lines  of  railway  trains. 
It  reaches  through  the  Hoosac  Mountain,  which  is  the  sum- 
mit-range that  extends  southward  into  Massachusetts  from 
the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont.  The  greater  part  of  the 
rock  penetrated  is  a  micaceous  schist,  exhibiting,  however, 
widely  variant  conditions  and  characteristics  in  different 
portions  of  the  length.  A  working-shaft  1028  feet  deep, 
which  has  been  sunk  near  the  centre  of  its  length,  will  bo 
tlie  only  one  kept  open  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
ventilation  of  the  tunnel.  The  work  of  excavating  since 
1866  has  been  greatly  expedited  by  the  application  of  ma- 
chine-drills. These  have  been  driven  by  pneumatic  power, 
and  in  this,  and  also  in  availing  of  the  force  of  percussion 
in  drilling,  they  resemble  those  which  were  employed  in 
the  Mont  (Jenis  Tunnel,  and  are  believed  to  bo  of  superior 
advantage  and  efficiency.  Near  the  E.  end  constructions 
were  made  to  utilize  the  flow  of  the  Deerfield  River  for 
driving  the  compressors.  At  the  other  points  of  supply 
compression  of  air  has  been  obtained  entirely  by  steam- 
power.  The  cost  of  the  tunnel  and  oO  miles  of  adjoining 
railroad,  including  the  accumulation  of  interest,  has  been 
about  $i;i,000,00l).  The  Hoosac  Tunnel  route  between  Bos- 
ton and  Troy,  consisting  of  Eitchburg  and  Trny  and  Boston 
R.  Rs.,  is  now  (ISSO)  in  full  operation  through  this  tunnel. 

Benjamin  D.  Fkost. 

Hoo'sick,  post-tp.  of  Rensselaer  CO.,  N.Y.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Hoosick  River,  and  is  on  the  Troy  and  Boston  and 
Troy  and  Bennington  R.  Rs.,  30  miles  from  Troy.  The 
township  has  extensive  water-power  and  several  manufac- 
turing villages.  Lime  ami  slate  are  procured  here.  The 
so-called  battle  of  Bennington  (Aug.  16,  177")  was  fought 
in  tliis  town.     Po]^.  5728. 

Hoosick  Falls,  post-v.  of  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y.,  26 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Troy,  on  the  Troy  and  Boston  R.  R.  It 
contains  a  gradeil  school,  6  churches,  a  large  mowing- 
machine  factory  employing  800  hands,  malleable  iron-works, 
1  newspaper,  a  steam  saw-mill,  and  other  manufactories, 
and  2  hotels,  stores,  etc.     Pop.  about  4000. 

J.  H.  Livingston,  Ed.  '*  Rensselaer  Co.  SiANDAnn." 

Hoo'sier  Prai'ric,  tp.  of  Clay  co.,  111.     Pop,  1179. 

Hop  Hottom,  post-v.  of  .Susquehanna  CO.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Delawiire  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.,  27  miles  N.  by 
W.  of  Scranton. 

Hop- culture.  Hops  (which  see)  grow  wild  in  most  parts 
of  the  Northern  U.  S.  and  Europe.  There  is  but  one  botani- 
cal species — namely,  Hnmuhiii  Lupnlus — but  this  is  broken 
into  varieties  by  cultivation.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  net- 
tle family  (Urticacea?),  and  like  the  hemp  is  dioecious.  It 
is  a  climbing  vine  with  harsh  foliage  and  rough  stems, 


twining  with  the  sun — that  is,  from  left  to  right.  In  its 
wild  state  it  clambers  \x\>  the  stems  of  shrubs  and  copse- 
wood,  and  reaches  high  iij>  among  the  limbs  of  lofty  trees. 
The  root  is  jjcrennial,  but  the  stems  die  in  winter.  Planta- 
tions of  hops  are  not  profitable  S.  of  lat.  40. 

The  soil  of  a  hop-yard  should  be  made  deep  and  rich; 
good  corn  or  wheat  ground  will  serve.  It  should  be  dry  at 
all  seasons,  deeply  and  thoroughly  worked,  and  subsoiling 
is  a  great  advantage.  It  should  be  on  sunny  and  elevated 
ground,  where  it  may  have  the  influence  of  the  sun  and 
air,  and  be  exposed  neither  to  high  winds  nor  to  early 
frosts.  The  confined  atmosphere  of  valleys  or  close  prox- 
imity to  woods  induces  disease  and  favors  parasitic  insects. 
Though  there  are  several  varieties  of  hops,  possessing  di- 
v-ersities  of  flavor  and  appearance,  the  market  seems  to 
favor  no  particular  kind  as  such.  Hence,  growers  select 
varieties  which  in  their  own  localities  enjoy  a  reputation 
as  yiebling  most  or  suffering  least  from  rust  and  insects. 
The  best  known  varieties  are  the  "grape  hop,"  which  has 
large  clusters,  easily  pickeiJ,  the  *'  English  cluster,"  a  frce- 
fruitinir,  golden-yellow  variety,  with  reddish  stems,  and 
the  "  Pompey  bop,"  a  rank  grower,  having  medium-sized 
clusters  of  long  green,  quadrangular  fruit,  of  very  marked 
appearance,  but  said  to  l^e  liable  to  rust  and  mildew. 

Hops  are  cultivated  in  bills  set  7:^  to  8  feet  apart.  The 
roots  do  not  fill  the  ground  until  the  end  of  the  second  or 
third  year.  The  first  year,  therefore,  any  crop  may  be 
raised  to  fill  the  soil  which  will  not  interfere  with  the  culti- 
vation. The  land  being  manured  and  ploughed  in  autumn, 
and  left  rough,  is  ploughed  again  in  the  spring,  and  marked 
off — best  by  furrows  8  feet  apart  each  way.  Stakes  are  set 
at  the  intersection  of  the  lines  to  mark  the  hills.  Cuttings 
("sets")  arc  obtained  from  some  established  and  healthy 
yard.  They  are  the  shoots  which  come  from  the  crown  of 
the  plant,  and  are  removed  at  the  annual  pruning,  cut  in 
lengths  containing  two  joints  or  four  eyes,  iind  sold  by  the 
bushel.  They  should  be  fresh,  and  may  be  kept  in  the  cel- 
lar or  in  the  ground  until  wanted.  Two  to  four  bushels  are 
required  to  plant  an  acre.  Three  or  four  sets  are  jdaeed 
equally  distant  near  the  centre  of  the  hill,  just  below  tho 
surface,  th^ir  tops  inclining  together.  As  soon  as  con- 
venient poles  G  or  S  feet  high,  like  common  bean-poles,  are 
set.  If  tho  soil  is  rich,  the  sets  vigorous,  and  planted 
early,  a  fair  crop  may  be  gathered  the  first  year.  In  all 
hop-yards  there  must  bo  some  male  hops,  in  order  that  the 
blossoms  may  become  fruitful.  The  number  required  is 
about  ono  hill  in  60  or  SO.  The  male  sets  arc  therefore 
kept  separate,  and  every  seventh  or  eighth  hill  each  way 
is  set  with  male  hops  and  distinctly  marked.  The  ground 
is  cultivated  the  first  year  in  connection  with  the  aeeom- 
pan^'ing  crop,  and  kept  free  from  weeds,  especially  from 
grass.  At  the  close  of  the  season  one  or  two  forkfuls  of 
coarse  manure  are  thrown  upon  each  hill,  not  only  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, but  to  protect  the  plauts  through  tho  winter.  Au- 
tumn is  the  best  time  to  cut  poles  for  setting  the  next 
spring.  These  may  bo  16  to  2J  feet  in  length,  and  of  some 
durable  timber.  In  hop-growing  regions  young  trees  fit 
for  poles  have  long  since  been  exhausted,  and  poles  are 
brought  great  distances  at  heavy  cost.  This  has  given  rise 
to  certain  patented  systems  of  training  which  are  more  or 
less  in  vogue.  One  of  the  simplest  is  to  set  light  sawed 
poles  to  stand  about  8  feet  high,  one  to  each  hill,  and  con- 
nect them  at  their  tops  by  tarred  hempen  twine.  The  vines 
are  trained  upon  these  cords,  except  those  of  the  male  hills, 
which  run  upon  lofty  poles,  that  their  pollen  may  be  scat- 
tered. The  picking  is  much  simpler  and  easier  than  pick- 
ing from  poles,  and  numerous  advantages  are  claimed,  such 
as  freedom  from  disease  and  insects.  The  system  has  ob- 
vious and  imjiortant  merits. 

In  the  spring  of  the  second  and  subsequent  years  the 
earth  is  drawn  away  from  the  hills,  the  plants  exposed,  tho 
crowns  cut  back  to  the  new  sprouts,  taking  usually  an  inch 
or  two  from  the  crowns.  The  poles,  which  are  preferably 
IS  feet  long,  are  pointed,  and  holes  being  made  with  an 
appropriately  shaped  crowbar,  two  and  sometimes  more 
are  set  to  each  hill,  1.")  to  IS  inches  apart  and  bending  or 
inclining  slightly  away  from  each  other,  yet  not  so  as  to 
come  near  to  the  poles  of  other  bills.  The  largest  and  strong- 
est poles  are  set  in  the  direction  of  the  highest  winds  and 
around  the  outside.  Ordinary  corn-cultivators  are  gener- 
ally used  for  hoeing  hops,  the  ground  being  thoroughly 
ploughed  at  least  once  early  in  each  year.  As  soon  as  the 
vines  are  two  feet  long  they  must  be  trained  to  the  poles, 
selecting  two  strong  ones  for  each  pole,  and  cutting  the 
rest  away.  The  vines  are  tied  to  the  poles  with  bast-mat- 
ting, old  yarn,  or  cheap  strings,  and  should  be  looked  to 
frequently  until  all  cling  well  to  the  poles,  it  being  neces- 
sary for  some  vines  to  use  a  light  ladder  or  steps.  Hop- 
vines  ore  very  brittle  in  the  morningorovening.  but  may  be 
handled  when  the  sun  is  hot.  They  must  always  be  wound 
about  the  poles  with  the  course  of  the  sun.  Tillage  iu  the  hop- 
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yard  continues  until  they  bloom,  and  then,  on  account  of 
some  jirojudicc,  it  is  discontinued  usually  until  this  is  past 
and  the  hops  aro  set.  It  i3  best  to  cultivate  or  stir  the 
ground  as  often  as  the  weeds  start,  and  enough  to  keep  it 
ojicn  and  poroui!. 

Hops  arc  usually  ripe  cnougli  to  pick  by  tho  last  week 
in  August,  and  the  harvest  continues  several  weeks.  Tho 
hop  is  known  to  be  ripe  when  the  seeds  arc  hard  and  pur- 
ple or  beginnin,!^  to  get  ]»urple.  Men  take  tho  poles  down, 
iirst  cutting  tho  vines  for  sumo  feet  above  the  ground  and 
loosening  iheni  from  tho  polo?,  which  aro  then  laid  upon 
siipptirls  over  the  boxes  or  '*  bins,"  into  which  women  and 
girls  pick  the  hops,  taking  care  not  to  let  leaves  and  stems 
fall  in.  If  the  picking  coninicnccs  too  early,  tho  vines 
bleed,  and  not  unlrecpicntly  aro  thus  destroyed  or  receive 
great  injury.  Tho  "  horizontal  "  hop-yards,  or  those  upon 
cords,  offer  thus  a  great  advantage,  for  tho  strings  aro 
loosened  at  tlic  poles,  and  tho  vines,  tbi:s  lowered  within 
easy  reac'li,  allow  of  tho  liojis  being  picked  into  largo  bas- 
kets. Tho  "bins"'  before  mentioned  usually  hold  7  to  10 
bushels.  When  full  they  aro  emptied  into  immense  bags, 
and  taken  upon  wagons  to  the  kiln,  where  they  arc  dried 
immediately  after  picking,  for  they  spoil  easily  if  they  lie 
in  heaps. 

The  kiln  is  a  building  ordinarily  of  wood,  containing 
usually  four  rooms — a  lofty  stove-room,  a  low  drying-loft 
itamediately  above  tlie  stove-room,  a  store-room  on  a 
lower  level  than  the  drying-loft,  and  a  press-room  beneath 
it.  The  kilns  are  built  to  correspond  with  the  size  of  the 
yard,  or  two  or  more  !\ro  used,  and  they  aro  of  various 
plans.  There  arc  several  patent  kilns  or  patented  mcthocis 
of  drying.  The  floor  of  the  drying-loft  is  of  slats  covered 
with  a  hempen  carpet,  tightly  spun,  but  loosely  woven  to 
allow  the  air  to  ])ass  freely.  The  hops  are  spread  upon  this 
carpet  to  the  depth  of  12  to  14  inches,  and  stirred  when 
they  become  nearly  dry.  After  from  12  to  22  hours' drying 
they  are  generally  cured,  and  are  shoved  and  swept  off  into 
the  store-room.  In  one  of  these  ])atcnt  kilns  tho  carpet 
rolls  back  and  forth,  thus  carrying  the  dried  hops  and 
depositing  them  on  the  tloor  of  the  store-room.  In  another 
the  carpet  is  on  a  frame  which  tilts  when  over  the  store- 
room floor.  Hops  are  dry  enough  when  they  crumble  two- 
thirds  to  pieces  in  the  hand,  and  when  the  stems  do  not 
feel  moist  or  eool  when  j)ressed  by  the  lips.  After  the  first 
heat,  and  subse'iuently.  flowers  of  sulphur  arc  burncil  in  tho 
gtove-room.  The  fumes  passing  thnuigh  the  hnps  serve  to 
liberate  the  moisture  rapidly,  and  in  case  the  hops  arc  rusty 
the  effect  is  very  marked,  but  mucli  more  sulphur  is  need- 
ed. For  fair  hops  one  pound  to  one  and  a  half  is  sulphur 
enough,  but  for  rusty  hops  several  pounds  arc  required. 
It  is  important  to  get  hops  dry  enough,  and  they  should  bo 
stirred  once  during  the  drying,  but  not  until  ail  percepti- 
ble sleatn  has  passed  off.  Should  a  charge  get  too  dry,  a 
pan  of  coals  is  set  in  the  store-room,  the  ventilators 
are  closed,  and  salt  thrown  upon  them.  This  gives  out 
moisture,  which  toughens  tho  ovordried  hops.  The  fire 
must  go  down  and  the  hops  cool  off  eonaidcrably  before 
they  are  remnved  to  the  storo-roora,  anti  the  newiy-dried 
hops  cannot,  bo  mingled  witii  tho  others  until  tho  next  day  ; 
and  tho  best  way  is  to  leave  them  on  tho  cooling  floor, 
shoving  them  back  as  space  is  necddl,  keeping  two  or 
three  charges  spread  over  the  floor  all  the  lime,  and 
putting  the  oldest  daily  into  the;  bins.  After  ten  days  or 
S),  and  within  six  weeks,  tho  hops  should  bo  haled,  tho 
press  being  in  the  room  below  the  cooling  floor.  Tho  usual 
si/.c  of  the  bop  lm!c  is  20  or  21  inches,  by  4  feet  or  there- 
abouts ;  siTf'W-presses  arc  generally  employefl.  Tho  press 
is  lined  with  cloth  made  for  the  purpose  eallcfl  "  Dundee 
sacking,"  and  this  is  sewed  tight  after  the  pressing  and 
before  the  pressure  is  relieved.  Hops  arc  iiuirketed  through 
couMuission  merchants,  and  aro  consumed  by  the  brewers 
almost  exclusively. 

Hops  are  raised  in  tho  U.  S.  not  only  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities for  home  consumption,  but  for  export.  The  produc- 
tion lias  vastly  increased  within  a  few  vears,  it  having 
been  in  IS.')!)  alunit  ;;..'>(IO,0Dn  pounds:  in  l"?^!')!!.  Il.nnO.OOO; 
anil  in  lS7n,  according  to  the  lust  census,  25, 1;')1>,(I'.''.I.  Over 
22,0iKl.()()O  wore  ])ro<hiccd  within  the  States  of  New  York 
{17,5;*>8,0(10j  and  Wisconsin  (4, r.;{ll. 00(1).  The  principal  hop. 
produ(!Mig  States  named  in  order  of  produetion  me  as  fol- 
lows: New  Viirk,  Wiseonsiu.  iMiehigiin,  California,  Ver- 
mont. Maine,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  fSce  Uoi% 
by  Puui'.  Hknuv  \Vi  utz.  A.  .\|.)  M.  ('.  Wkld. 

Hop"(Ievoiirinu  Inserts  aro  quite  numerous  in  spo- 
cies,  and  in  somi-  seasons  and  places  are  extremely  dostrtie- 
tivo.  Among  the  more  important  kinds  i\rr  firaptn  infttr- 
rtKjiitinuin.  (i.  c-ariiriifriini,  O'.  roiiimfi,  an<l  '/'/irrla  humuli,  all 
hop-buttertlies  ;  //rfn'ttfiiH  humuli.  a  Kuropean  moth;  //»/- 
pr\in  hunitifl,  a  very  destructive  hop-mofh,  ciunmon  in  tlio 
U.  S. ;  Amthi/crjilmhin  iiitfirruptun,  a  froth-lly  ;  Huliicn  con- 
ci'iifia,  a  flca-bootio ;  Aphi'$  hnmnlij  a  plaut-louao,  andotbors. 


The  best  methods  for  treating  them  aro  hand-picking,  tho 
use  of  whale-oil  soap,  frequent  shakiug  of  the  vines,  etc. 
Generous  culture  may  enable  vines  to  thrive  in  spite  of  in- 
sect nivagcs. 

Hope,  tp.  of  La  Sallo  eo.,  III.     Pop.  1437. 

Hope,  post-v.  of  Haw  Creek  tp.,  Bartholomew  co.,  Ind. 
Pup.  ■;\■>:^, 

Hope,  post-tp.  of  Knox  eo..  Me.,  1  t  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Kockland.  It  has  manufactures  of  sash,  doors,  furniture, 
etc.     Pop.  907. 

Hope,  tp.  of  Barry  co.,  Mich.     Pop,  114,1. 

Hope,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  AVarrcn  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  1;'»42. 

Hope,  tp.  of  Hamilton  co.,N.  Y.  It  has  manufactures 
of  lumber  aud  leather.     Pop,  COS. 

Hope,  tp.  of  Williamsburg  CO.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1091. 

Hope  {Alexa\pi:ii  Jamts  BEnrsroml,  LL.D.,  son  of 
the  author  oi  AndntuHina,  b.  lS2l) ;  educated  at  Harrow  and 
Cambridge,  graduating  at  Trinity  1^41  ;  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Maidstone  1841-52,  and  again  in  1.S57  :  elected 
for  Stoke-upon-Trcnt  1S05,  and  in  ISOS  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  whieli  he  now  {l.'^75)  represents;  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  lSli5-67. 
Ho  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Church  movement  and 
in  artistic  architectural  questions,  being  strongly  on  the 
Gothic  side.  In  1S44  he  purchased  the  ancient  buildings 
of  St.  Augustine's  Abbey,  Canterbury,  which  he  restored 
and  endowed  as  a  eollego  for  missionary  clergy.  Author 
of  Letters  on  Church  Matters,  by  I).  C.  L. ;  'J'hr  EugUnh 
Cathetlrul  of  the  Nineteenth  Ceninrif,  and  numerous  pamph- 
lets, etc.  In  1854,  by  royal  license,  he  assumed  the  namo 
of  Beresford,  tho  name  of  his  mother,  who  married  a  second 
husband,  the  viscount  Beresford. 

Hope  (Admiral  Sir  Jamks),  G.  C.  B.,  b.  at  Edinburgh 
iu  IHOS  :  educated  at  the  Royal  Naval  College;  entered 
the  British  uavy  as  midshipman  1S22;  became  captain 
is;i8;  served  near  Buenos  .Ayrcs  lS44-4o;  in  the  Baltic 
1854-50  ;  in  the  East  Indian  and  Chinese  waters  IS59-G0; 
was  distinguished  in  the  operations  that  kd  to  the  taking 
of  Peking;  transferred  to  duty  in  the  AVcst  Indies  ISfi.'i ; 
became  a  G.  C.  B.  1865,  a  full  admiral  1870;  is  deputy 
lieutenant  for  Linlithgowshire,  and  also  first  and  principiU 
uuval  aide-de-camp  to  the  queen. 

Hope  (Thomas),  b.  in  I*c)udon  in  1774  ;  made  extensive 
travels  tlirough  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  attracted 
consideralile  attention  in  lii^Oj  by  his  book  on  Ihmsihohl 
Furniture  and  Internal  Dmtration.  Less  influence  had 
The  CoHtumeM  of  the  Aucienta  (1809),  l>cHiijn»  of  Modern 
Costuinca  {\&12),  and  Arvhitertnrc  of  Theatres;  while  his 
romance,  Aiiastastua,  or  the  Memoirs  of  «  Modern  Greek 
(1819).  made  quite  a  sensation.  D.  in  London  Feb. :!,  IS.'Jl. 
Alter  his  death  an  essay  by  him  On  the  Orii/iu  and  Pros- 
pccts  of  Man  was  published. 

Hope  (Thomas  Chaui.ks),  b.  in  Edinburgh  July  21, 
1700  ;  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
(ilasgow  in  1787,  and  in  1799  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.    D.  Juno  l;l,  1S44. 

Hope  Ar  Co.,  a  linn  of  bankers  at  Amsterdam,  founded 
before  1 700  by  a  Scotchman  named  Henry  Hojie.  By 
marriages  and  business  alliances  tho  house  has  had  in- 
timate Lonnection  with  the  Barings,  and  by  bluod  and 
marriage  the  house  is  i>.iso  connected  with  several  noble  and 
aristocratic  families  of  Great  Britain. 

Hope'dale,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Tazewell  co..  Til.,  on  tho 
Chicago  and  Alton  K.  K.,  25  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Bloomington. 
Poj).   1090. 

Ilopednio,  a  beautiful  post-v.  of  Milford  tp., Worcester 
CO.,  Mass..  llie  seat  of  the  Hopedalc  Community. 

IIope<lalo,  post-v.  of  Cadiz  tp.,  Harrison  co.,  0.,  S 
miles  .N,  E.  of  Cadiz.     Pop.  ;t59. 

IIopcTield,  tp.  of  Crittenden  co..  Ark.     Pop.  157. 

Ilopr  VaUh'y,  post-v.  of  Riehmond  tp.,  Washiugloa 
eo..  It.  I.,  has  important  manufactures. 

|[op<-'wcll,  tp.  of  Marshall  co.,  HI.     Pop.  75.3. 

Hoprucll,  Ip.  of  Cumberland  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  1857. 

ilop('\v<-M«  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Mercer  co..  N.J.,  on  tho 
.Merv.r  jmd  Sonu-rset  branch  K.  It.      Pop.  427«. 

HopewelU  post-tp.  of  Ontario  co.,N.  Y..on  the  North- 
ern C.ntral  K.  U..  0  miles  S.  E.  of  Cnuandaigua.    P.  LSCI. 

llopcwrH,  tp.  of  Licking  CO.,  0.     Pop.  1009. 

Uopi'urll,  tp.  of  Mercer  CO.,  0.     Pop.  894, 

Hopewell,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  .Muskingum  co.,  0.  Pop. 
of  V.  75;   of  tp.  I70;i. 

Hopi'weH,  (p.  of  Perry  co.,  0.     Pop.  12fi0. 

llopeueU,  tp.  of  Seneca  oo.,  0.     I*op.  i:t7n. 

Hopewell,  tp.  of  Benvor  oo.,  Piv.     Pop.  1015 
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HopeAvel],  tp.  of  Bedford  co..  Pa.,  on  the  Huntingdon 
and  Broad  Top  R.  U.  The  post-borougU  of  Hopewell,  on 
the  same  railroad,  is  iu  the  adjoining  tp.  of  Uroad  Top. 
Hopewell  tp.  contains  irou works.     Pop.  107S. 

Hopewell,  a  b.  of  Ciic^ter  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  268. 

Hopewell,  tp.  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  977. 

Hopewell,  tp.  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Hun- 
tiui;doii  aud  Broad  Top  R.  R.     It  has  iron-works.    P.  412. 

Hopewell,  tp.  of  Washington  co..  Pa.     Pop.  804. 

Hopewell,  tp.  of  York  eo.,  Pa.  It  contains  the  vil- 
lage ot  Stcwartstown.     Pop.  3830. 

Hopewell,  tp.  of  Anderson  co.,  S.  C.    Pop.  1296. 

Hopewell,  tp.  of  Orangeburg  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  29.3. 

Hopewell  Cape,  post-r.,  the  cap.  of  Albert  co.,  N.  B., 
on  SUepody  Bay  autl  the  junction  of  the  Memraracook  and 
Petitcodiac  river?,  21  uiiies  S.  W.  of  Dorchester.  It  has 
some  shipbuildiug.     Pup.  about  500. 

Hop'kins,  county  of  W.  Kentucky.  Area,  about  400 
square  miles.  It  is  fertile,  having  a  hilly  surface,  with 
plenty  of  coal  and  iron  ore.  Live-stock,  tobacco,  and  corn 
are  staple  products.  It  is  traversed  hy  the  Ev;insville 
Henderson  and  Nashvillo  aud  other  railroads.  Cap.  Madi- 
souville.     Pop,  13,S27. 

Hopkins,  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  Texas.  Area.  480 
square  miles.  It  is  fertile  and  well  timbered.  Live-stock, 
grain,  cotton,  aud  wool  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Sulphur 
i^prings.     Pop.  1G,6j1. 

Hopluns,  tp.  of  Whitesidcs  co.,  111.     Pop.  1136. 

Hopkins,  post-tp.  of  Allegan  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Mich- 
igan Southern  R.  R.,  S  miles  N.  E.  of  Allegan.    Pop.  1271. 

Hopkins,  post-v.  of  Nodaway  co.,  Mo.,  is  the  S.  ter- 
minus of  the  Croston  branch  of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
River  R.  R.,  and  the  N.  terminus  of  the  Maryville  branch 
of  the  Kansas  City  St.  Joseph  and  Council  BlulTs  R.  R.  It 
is  near  the  Iowa  line. 

Hopkins  (Arthtr  F.),  b.  in  Virgiuia  about  1796,  was 
well  educated;  removed  in  early  life  to  Alabama,  and  be- 
came a  prominent  Whig  politician  ;  a  lawyer  of  Huntsville, 
Tuscaloosa,  and  Mobile  successively;  was  long  in  public 
life,  and  for  many  years  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State,  and  afterwards  president  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
R.  R.     D.  iu  1805. 

Hopkins  (Edward),  b.  at  Shrewsbury,  England,  in 
IGtIU  ;  was  a  suc:;essful  merchant  of  London;  removed  to 
Boston.  Mass.,  in  10117 ;  was  seven  times  governor  of  Con- 
necticut between  1040  and  1054,  and  assisted  in  forming 
the  union  of  the  colonic.-^  of  New  England  1*543.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  England,  became  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  held  important  offices  under  the  Commonwealth. 
D.  in  London  Mar..  1Gj7,  bequeathing  a  portion  of  his 
estate  to  the  support  of  schools  in  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Hadley,  and  Cambridge  in  New  England.  The  town  of 
Hopkinton,  Mass.,  was  named  for  him,  having  been  pur- 
chased in  1700  of  the  "praying  Indians''  with  moneys  of 
bis  which  fell  to  Harvard  Cullege. 

Hopkins  (Esek),  b.  at  Seituate,  R.  I.,  in  171S:  was 
commissioned  by  Gov.  Cooke  as  brigatUer-general  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  of  independence.  In  1775  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  navy  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  addressed  officially  by  Washington  as  ad- 
miral. In  the  beginning  he  was  very  successful  in  his 
nndertakiugs,  but  afterwards  he  failed  to  fulfil  the  expect- 
ations of  the  government,  and.  having  neglected  to  appear 
at  Philadelphia  when  summoned,  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  service  in  1777.  He  retired  to  North  Providence,  where 
he  resided  till  his  death,  Feb.  2G,  1802,  taking  part  very  ac- 
tiveh'  in  the  politics  of  the  State. 

Hopkins  (Jonx  Hexky),  D.  C.  L.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  Jan.  30.  1792 ;  came  in  ISOO  with  his  parents 
to  America;  received  a  good  education,  and  assisted  Alex- 
ander Wilson  in  preparing  the  illustrations  of  four  volumes 
of  his  Ornitfiofo'jif  :  and  afterwards  was  an  iron  manufac- 
turer in  AVestern  Pennsylvania.  He  failed  in  business  in 
1817;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Pittsburg  in  1818;  in 
1S24  became  rector  of  Trinity  church,  Pittsburg  (Protest- 
ant Episcopal),  of  whose  church  edifice  he  was  the  archi- 
tect. In  1831  he  became  assistant  minister  of  Trinity 
church,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  professor  of  systematic  divinity 
in  a  theological  seminary  in  Massachusetts.  In  1S32  he 
wai*  consecrated  the  first  bishop  of  Vermont,  became  rector 
of  St.  Paul's,  Burlington,  and  afterwards  devoted  much 
time  to  the  establishment  of  the  Vermont  Episcopal  Insti- 
tute. He  took  a  strong  stand  for  the  High-Church  move- 
ment, and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Pan-Anglican 
Synod.  D.  at  Rock  Point.  Vt.,  Jan.  9,  IStJS.  Among  his 
works  are  many  brochures,  sermons,  etc.,  besides  Chris- 
tinititif  Vindicated  (1S33),  Primitive  Creed  Examined 
(1834),  The  Primitive  Church  (1S35),  Eamt/  on  Gothic  Ar- 


chitecture (1836),  The  Church  of  Rome  in  her  Primitive  Pu- 
rity (18371,   Vindication  of  Slavery  (1863),  etc.  etc. 

Hopkins  (John  Henry),  A.  B.,  A.  M..  S.  T.  D..  b.  Oct. 
28,  1^2(1.  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  ;  graduated  in  ItioO  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Burlington,  Vt. :  appointed  rector  of  St.  John's 
church.  Essex,  N.  Y.,  in  1S60,  and  of  Trinity  church.  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  iu  1872  ;  ordained  priest  in  1872  :  elected  trustee 
of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  N.  V.,  iu  1871,  and 
member  of  the  board  of  missions  in  1S74.  Besides  minor 
works,  he  wrote  DerUnr  and  L'hU  of  the  Loic  Church  Party 
(1874),  founded  and  edited  The  Church  Journal  (1853-^)8), 
The  CanticUfi  Noted  (1860),  Life  of  Bi^^hop  Hopkinn  of 
Vermont  (1S72),  and  Works  of  the  Rev.  Milo  Mahan,  I).  I). 
(1872-75). 

Hopkins  (Johxs),  b.  in  Anne  Arundel  co.,  Md.,  May 

19,  179j,  was  carefully  educated,  became  a  wholesale  gro- 
cer, retired  with  an  ample  fortune  in  1847,  and  became 
president  of  the  Merchants'  Bank  and  a  director  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  He  was  never  married,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  1873  he  founded 
the  Hopkins  free  hospital.  Baltimore,  at  a  cost  of  some 
$4,000,000:  an  orphanage  for  colored  youth,  a  convales- 
cent hospital,  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Clif- 
ton, near  Baltimore,  with  400  acres  of  land  and  an  endow- 
ment of  $3,000,000,  poor  and  deserving  youth  from  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  to  receive  free  scholarships.  These  ben- 
efactions exceeded  $8,000,000  in  aggregate  value.  D.  at 
Baltimore  Dec.  24,  IS73. 

Hopkins  (Lemuel),  b.  at  Watcrbury,  Conn.,  June  19, 
17.')l);  graduated  at  Yale  College;  practised  medicine  at 
Litchtiold.  and  removed  to  Hartford  in  1784,  where  he  d. 
Apr.  14,  ISIII.  With  Trum!)ull,  Barlow,  and  others,  .styled 
the  "Hartford  wits."  he  put  forth  the  Anarchiad,  advoca- 
ting an  efficient  federal  constitution.  He  wrote  several 
satires  and  other  poems,  among  which  are  The  Pofitivnl 
Greenhouse,  The  Gnillotinc,  The  Hypocrite's  Hape,  and  an 
elegy  on  a  Victim  of  a  Cancer  Quack.  Author  of  a  favorite 
version  of  Psalm  cxxxii. 

Hopkins  (Mark),  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass..  Feb.  4,  1S02,  and  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1824;  and  M.  D.  in  182S;  was  professor  of 
mural  philosophy  and  rhetoric  in  Williams  College  1830- 
36;  president  of  the  college  1836-72;  then  resumed  the 
former  position;  in  18J7  he  was  also  president  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  an  office  whose  duties  he  still  discharges. 
Has  published  Ecidences  of  Christianity  (1846;  new  ed. 
1804),  Late  of  Lore,  and  Love  as  a  Za'p  (1869),  An  Outiine 
Study  nf  Man  (1873),  and  many  occasional  addresses,  etc. 

Hopkins  (Samuel),  D.  D..  b.  at  Waterbury,  Conn., 
Sept.  17,  1721  :  graduated  at  Yale  in  1741  ;  studied  theol- 
ogy with  Jonathan  Edwards.  In  1743  he  was  ordained 
over  a  church  at  Housatonie,  now  (Jreat  Barrington,  Mass. ; 
in  1770-76  minister  of  a  church  at  Newport.  R.  I.,  and  again 
in  1779.  In  consequence  of  his  labors  against  slavery  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  freed  all  her  slaves  born  after  Mar., 
1784.  He  published  several  works,  the  most  noted  of 
which  is  System  if  Doctrines  (1703).  and  his  views  have 
had  a  wide  influence.  His  complete  works  were  published 
in  1SU5,  with  a  Life  by  Dr.  Stephen  West,  and  in  18o2, 
with  a  Miinoir  by  E.  A.  Park.  He  is  the  hero  of  Mrs. 
Stowe's  novel,  The  Minister's  Wooinff.     D.  at  Newport  Dee. 

20,  1803. 

Hopkins  (Stephen),  LL.D.,  a  signer  of  the  Deelara- 
tiou  of  Independence,  b.  at  Scituate,  R.  I.,  Mar.  7,  I70f ; 
was  bred  a  farmer;  removed  in  1731  to  Providence,  where 
he  was  a  land-surveyor  and  merchant;  Speaker  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Assembly  1732-41  ;  became  chief-justice  of 
the  common  pleas  1730;  chief-justice  of  the  superior  court 
1751-34  ;  ten  times  governor  of  Rhode  Island  between  1754 
and  1708;  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  1774-78. 
Author  of  Hi*jhts  of  the  Colonies  Examined  (1763)  and  other 
writings,  and  long  the  chancellor  of  Brown  University,  then 
Rhode  Island  College.     D.  at  Providence  July  10,  1785. 

Hopkins  (William).  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S..  b.  in 
171*3.  With  little  early  education,  and  after  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  in  business,  he  entered  at  the  mature  age  of 
thirty  at  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
as  seventh  wrangler,  and.  taking  private  pupils,  became  the 
most  celebrated  mathematical  teacher  of  his  day.  Many 
of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  now  living  were 
trained  by  him.  From  Prof.  Sedgwick  he  imbibed  a 
strong  interest  in  geology,  and  his  published  works  consist 
chiefly  of  the  application  of  the  methods  of  mathematical 
analysis  to  the  elucidation  of  problems  of  physical  geology, 
such,  chiefly,  as  the  eff"eets  of  elevatory  forces  from  below 
in  producing  fjiults  and  fissures  in  the  rocks,  on  the  forma- 
tion of  crevasses  in  glaciers,  on  the  geological  theories  of 
elevation  and  earthquakes,  on  the  causes  which  ratty  have 
produced  changes  in  the  earth's  superficial  temperature, 
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and  on  the  conductivity  of  rocks  and  some  other  substances 

for  bent.  But  hie  name  is  most  widely  known  through  his 
nitt^tcrly  mathematical  inve.>*tiga(iun  (Phi'f.  Tftnis.,  IH'S\)~ 
^111-42)  of  the  effects  which  intfriiul  fluidity  should  liave 
upon  the  "  precession  of  the  equinoxes,"  and  the  much- 
quoted  result  which  ho  arrived  ut.  that  the  solid  c;«8(  of 
the  earth  must  have  a  thickness  of  at  leant  800  or  1000 
miles.  The  erroncou.«neys  of  this  conclusion,  and  the  ana- 
lytical source  of  it,  is  poiutcd  out  in  the  SmiifiHunian  Con- 
trihutinna  /<»  Kii'nrfcttifr,  vu\.  x\\.  Air.  iropkins  was  pres- 
ident of  the  British  Association  ISjIJ,  and  of  the  Ucological 
Society  1851  and  1S52,     1>.  Oct.  U,  1866.         O.  Fisher. 

Hopkins  (William  Fknn),  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Con- 
necticut I8t)2;  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 
but  retained  as  professor  of  chemistry,  mincralo^^y,  and 
geology  till  is;tj;  resigned  18.36,  and  engaged  in  husineps. 
lie  subsequently  held  various  professort-hipa,  and  in  lSf)0 
was  appointed  professor  of  natural  and  experimental  jihilos- 
ophy  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  which  ho  retained  until 
appointed  U.  S.  consul  at  Jamaica,  W.  I.,  where  he  d.  July 
13,  1859.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

Uop'kinson  (Francis),  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  b,  in  Philade!])hia  in  1737,  and  was  a  grand- 
son of  the  bi.-^hop  of  Worcester,  Eng.  Ho  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  17t).l;  in  1700  was  .admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
held  a  profitable  public  office  in  New  Jersey,  which  ho  was 
deprived  of  fur  his  republican  principles.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  New  Jersey  1776-77,  and  a  resident  of 
Bordentown.  His  witty  and  satirical  writings  during  and 
after  the  Revolution  had  much  influence  in  political  affairs. 
He  was  an  admiralty  judge  in  Pennsylvania  1779-Slt;  U.S. 
district  judge  for  Pennsylvania  1790-91.  1>.  in  Philadel- 
phia May  U,  1791.  His  humorous  ami  patriotic  poetical 
and  other  pieces— TA^-  Trmty,  The  linttl.c  >,/  the  Kr,js,  Ode 
to  Scif'uce,  EfHtiif  on  W/titcirafihiii'j,  and  many  others — en- 
joyed an  immense  popularity,  and  were  really  meritorious. 
Three  volumes  of  his  Woi/cm  were  published  in  1792.  Ho 
had  considerable  artistic  and  musical  talent. 

Hopkinson  (Joski'm),  LL.D.,  a  son  of  Francis  Hop- 
kinson,  b.  in  Philadelphia  Nov.  12,  1770;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1780.  He  became  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  of  his  time,  residing  mostly  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  author  of  "Hail 
Columbia."  Ho  was  (1S16-20)  a  prominent  member  of 
Congress,  and  in  1H28  was  appointed  U.  S.  district  judge 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania.  D.  Jan.  15,  1842, 
at  Philadelphia. 

Ilop'kinsvillc,  city,  cap.  of  Christian  co.,  Ky.,  71  miles 
N.  W.  of  Xushville,  Tenn.,  on  the  St.  Louis  and  South- 
eastern R.  R.,  situated  in  the  most  fertile  section  of  Western 
Kentucky.  It  contains  an  academy  and  2  seminaries,  8 
churches,  2  hanks,  2  carriage-factories,  2  weekly  newspa- 
pers, a  planing-inill,  a  plough-factory,  2  largo  mills,  a  pub- 
lic library,  a  city-hall,  and  a  Statu  insane  asylum.  To- 
bacco is  the  principal  staple.  Coal  and  iron  arc  found  in 
the  vicinity.     Pop.  'M'M't. 

Sam.  M.  Gainks,  Kd.  "  Kentucky  New  Era," 

Ilop'kinton,  post-v.  of  Delaware  co.,  la., -l  miles  from 
Sand  Spring,  a  station  on  the  Dubu({uc  South-western  R.  R. 

Ilopkinton,  post-tp.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
IlMpkint-.u  and  Milford  R.  R.,  .30  miles  W.  S.  W,  of  Boston. 
It  lias  4  churches,  1  national  and  1  savings  bank,  a  good 
public-school  system,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  boots 
and  shoes.      Pop.  4119. 

Ilopkinton,  post-tp.  of  .Alcrrimack  co.,  N.  II.,  on  the 
Contoocook  River  R.  R.,  7  miles  S.  W.  of  Concord.  It 
contains  the  village  of  (.'ontoocdok  (which  see),  and  has  7 
churches  and  important  manufactures.     Pop.  1811. 

Ilopkinton,  tp.  and  ]tost-v.  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  V. 
It  has  ;i  churches,  and  manufactures  of  starch,  lumber, 
cooperage,  etc.  Tlio  township  is  very  extensive,  compris- 
ing large  forests  and  numerous  lakes.  Po[).  of  v.  200;  of 
tp.  1907. 

II<ipkillton,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Washington  co.,  U.  I., 
3.')  miles  S.  W.  of  Pro\  idciiee.  The  township  has  good 
water  power  and  several  manufacturing  villages,  where  cot- 
ton goods,  machincrv,  etc.  are  made.  Ilopkinton  has  a 
national  bank.     Pop' 2flS2. 

IIop1c;gnntli'itl:c  [from  ottAi?,  "nail,"  and  yta6o^, 
"jaw"),  a  fsitnily  of  acanthopteroua  fishes,  with  the  body  | 
compressed  and  coven-d  by  ctenoid  scales;  the  lateral  lino 
continuous:  the  sjtinous  division  <d'  tlie  dorsal  fin  longer 
than  the  soft ;  the  vcntrals  thoracic,  with  one  spine  and  five 
soft  rays;  and  the  intermaxillary  and  nnixillary  bones  pro- 
vider! with  a  trenchant  eclge,  with  which  the  teeth,  when 
developed,  ure  continuous,  and  form  then  a  serrated  mar- 
gin, somewhat  ns  in  the  Scariciie.  The  pharyngeal  bones 
are  separate.  This  family  is  limited,  so  far  as  now  known, 
to  a  single  geuus  {HopUijuuthnny  Richardson),  which  has, 


however,  rcoeired  several  generic  names,  and  is  represented 
hy  species  in  the  Eastern  Asiatic  and  Australasian  seas. 

TriEODORi:  (ilLL. 

Hoplophor'id^r  [on-Ao^opo?.  '•armnr-bearer"].an  extinct 
family  of  loricate  edentate  in;immals,  most  nearly  related 
to  the  existing  pichicgos  (Chlamydophoridaj)  and  arma- 
dillos ( Dasypodidie),  but  also  related  to  the  extinct  me- 
gatheriids.  They  were  of  large  size,  and  some  of  tlicra 
attaiueil  gigantic  dimensions.  ( I )  The  carapace,  instead  of 
being  articulated,  as  in  the  arinjulillos,  formed  an  inarticu- 
lated  shell  resembling  in  shape  the  carapace  of  the  turtle; 
(2)  a  breast-shield  or  plastron  was  also  developed  ;  {'A)  the 
teeth  were  uniform  in  number,  there  having  been  in  all  the 
species  five  molars  on  each  side  of  each  jaw;  and  (4)  theso 
characters  were  co-ordinated  with  numerous  more  or  less 
decided  modifications  of  the  skeleton.  This  family  (which 
has  also  been  named  (Jlyptodontida?)  was  coin|>oecd  of  a 
numiier  of  species  which  existed  in  South  America,  and, 
especially  in  the  later  Tertiary  epoch,  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  Brazil.  In  external  appearance  they  bore 
considerable  resemblance  to  gigantic  tortoises,  and  some 
of  them  attained  a  length  of  fifteen  feet  or  even  more. 
The  various  forms  exhibited  two  decitled  modifications  in 
the  structure  of  the  members:  (I)  Some  had  four  digits  be- 
fore as  well  as  behind,  those  corresponding  to  the  thumb 
and  great  toe  of  man  being  wanting,  as  in  the  group  com- 
prising the  genera  Hoplnphorun  (Lund)  and  J'aitoclhus 
(Burmeister) ;  while  (2)  others  had  ftmr  digits  befurc  and 
five  behind,  those  corresponding  to  the  thumb  and  great 
toe  being  present,  and  the  missing  digit  of  the  fore  foot 
being  the  outer  of  the  other  species,  or,  in  other  words,  cor- 
responding to  the  little  finger  of  man.  This  group  includes 
one  genus  with  two  well-marked  sub-genera  {(Jii/ptodnn, 
Owen,  and  SchiHtoplenniin,  Nodot).  The  Hoplopliorid.j 
have  been  the  objects  of  special  study  on  the  part  of  emi- 
nent naturalists.  (See  the  1st  and  2d  vols,  of  the  Aitalca 
del  Mimco  Pnhlieo  dc  /titenos  Aires.)  TlIKODOIlK  G[I,L. 

Hop'per  (Isaac  TATEM),abenevolent  Hicksite  Quaker, 
b.  at  Dcptford,  N.  J.,  Dec.  .3,  1771  j  became  a  tailor  in 
Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  a  successful  mercliant  and 
bookseller  of  New  York  ;  was  a  prominent  abolitionist, 
and  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  lifetime  to  works  of  benevo- 
lence. D.  in  New  York  May  7,  1852.  (See  his  Li/e,  by  L. 
M.  ("iiiLD,  18J3.) 

Hop'pin  (Ahgustub),  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  1.3, 
1828;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1848;  became  a 
lawyer;  studied  art  in  Euroi)c,  and  became  distinguished 
as  one  of  the  first  of  American  artists  in  his  special  ilepart- 
ment,  that  of  the  illustration  of  l)o(diS.  His  female  figures 
and  scenes  from  society  are  often  full  of  s])irit. — His  brother, 
Thomas  F.  Hoimms  (b.  1816),  a  pupil  of  I'aul  Delarocho, 
is  also  distinguished  as  an  artist. 

lloppin  (Rev.  Jamks  Mason).  D.  D..  h.  in  Providence, 
R.  I..  .);in.  17,  1820;  gradnatetl  at  Yale  in  ISIO;  studied 
law  at  Harvard,  and  afterward  theology  at  Andover  and 
in  ticrmany  under  Neander  ;  became  pa.^tor  of  a  church  in 
Salem,  Mass..  Mar.  27,  1861),  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  homileties  in  the  theological  department  of  Yale  College 
in  IS6I.  He  received  the  degree  of  I>.  D.  from  Knox  Col- 
lege. 111.,  in  1S70.  lie  h!is|iublished  Xoten  of  a  TheohujituU 
Student  (1854).  0/d  I-:,H,i„nd,  its  Art,  Srcrn/,  nud  l\ople 
( 1  867  ).  The  O/fiee  nud  Work  of  the  VhrlHtUm  Mmhtr,/  (  1869), 
Life  of  Andreir  /full  Foote,  Uror- Admiral  f/.  .S'.  .V.  ( 1874) ; 

has  eontributed  many  articles  to  the  liUdiothevn  San-u  and 
the  Stw  EiujUtndcr.  R.  D.  Hitciiiock. 

Hops  [(Jer.  Uopfen;  "Ft.  houhlon  ;  bot.  /fitmulim  hipn- 
hiH],  a  dio'cious  plant.  The  pistillate  flowers  are  clustered 
in  short  axillary  catkins;  the  two-flowered  leafy  bracts  are 
imbricated,  and  in  fruit  form  a  kind  of  membranaceous 
strobile.  The  fruiting  calyx  is  sprinkled  with  yellow  res- 
inous grains(lupuline).  The  nervine.  ar(unatie,  l-iltertonic, 
and  other  supposed  virtues  of  the  hops,  as  imparted  to  beer, 
etc.,  reside  chiefly  in  this  yellow  powder,  though  the  scales  of 
the  strobiles  also  possess  most  of  them,  to  a  far  less  extent. 
The  constituents  of  commercial  hops,  which  consist  of  the 
dried  strobiles,  are  a  highly  aromatic  essential  nil, residing 
almost  entirely  in  the  yellow  jiowder  ;  u  resinous  suhstanco, 
a  bitter  erystalline  principle,  tannic  acid  (nnnintannic, 
Wagner),  gum,  ecllnlnse,  extractive  nnitter  soluble  in  water, 
quercitrin,  and.  according  to  some,  a  waxy  matter.  The 
yellow  powder,  callett  lupuline,  forms  in  a  pure  slate  about 
10  jier  cent,  of  the  whole— a  proportion  rtverslatcd  (up  to  18 
percent.)  by  some  authorities.  This,  iic-ording  to  Personno, 
18  of  the  nature  of  a  gland,  which  secretes  a  resin.  The 
name  was  given  to  it  by  Dr.  A.  W.  lvc-<  of  New  York,  who 
first  analyzed  it,  and  whos  name  ainl  nnalytieal  results 
arc  strangely  misquote'!  in  the  textbooks.  Thus.  WhHi'm 
Dirtionnri/.  apparently  following  K.  Kopp.  nmkes  him 
j}finiHirtir' Yv't,  a.  Frenchman,  and  gives  his  figures  very 
incorrectly. 
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Anali/aes  of  Ihn  Yellow  Granulea,  Lup 

uline. 

Wim- 

UlLT. 

Clievallipr 
and  FayeD. 

AVapDcr. 

Dr. 

Ives. 

Alaalian 

lioi)5. 
C.  Xene. 

Essential  oil 

0.12 
3.01 
2.91 

0.G3 
8.99 
4.92 
1.26 
78.  IG 

's!3tol2.5 

52.0 

30.00 
1.00 
4.17 

38.:i:i 

8M3 

0.50 
15  90 

Bitler  substance 

Resin 

Wax 

a  2  to  5  7 

Astrin;^.  constituent.. 
Cellulose 

3  C 

Extractive  matter 

Water 

8.92 

14.50 

■ 

100.00 

100.00 

100  00 

Dr.  Ives's  figures  are  misquoted  in  European  works  of 
higli  autliority  (under  the  name  of  Yves)  as  11  percent,  of 
bitter,  36  of  resin,  12  of  wax,  .I  of  tannic  acid,  10  of  extrac- 
tive, and  26  of  "residue  insoluble  in  wafer"  {cellulose?), 
footing  up  just  100,  without  any  tcalei:  Tbe  discrepancies 
among  the  different  figures  given,  however,  detract  almost 
wholly  from  their  value.  Another  authority  states  that 
(he  whole  hop  contains  two  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil.  (  Wntta's 
Dirilimnrt/,  art.  '•  Lupulin.")  Wimmer  gives  an  analysis  of 
(ho  scales  of  the  strobiles,  .apart  from  the  yellow  granules, 
in  which  he  found  no  volatile  oil,  5.83  of  gum,  64  of  cellu- 
lo.se,  and  12.22  of  extractive  matter. 

The  hop-crop  is  one  which  exhausts  the  soil  rapidly.  The 
ashes  of  the  strobiles  contain  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  "of  pot- 
ash (anhydrous),  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
10  to  23  per  cent,  of  silica.  The  potash  is  estimated  to  bo 
equivalent  to  an  exhaustion  from  an  acre  of  from  20  to  2.') 
pounils  of  hydrate  of  potash  annually. 

Umeiitiiil  Oil  of  Hops,  obtained  usually  by  distilling  the 
cones  with  water;  but  Prof.  C.  \.  .Seelcy,  of  New  York, 
claims,  with  much  reason,  that  this  method  alters  its  con- 
stitution and  greatly  injures  its  natural  aroma.  Indeed, 
Personne  found  the  malodorous  substance,  valerianic  acid,  in 
the  products  of  distillation  of  hipuline  with  water.  Seelcy 
has  within  a  few  years  introduced  and  |iatcnted  a  new  and 
ingenious  mode  of  procuring  this  oil.  sullicicntly  economi- 
cal to  be  used  for  the  prepar.ation  of  a  commercial  oil  of 
hops  to  be  used  for  flavoring  beer,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
said  to  be  now  coining  largely  into  use.  This  consists  in 
dissolving  out  the  essential  oil  by  means  of  very  light  pe- 
troleum naphtha,  or  "gasoline,"  and  then  distilling  off 
the  latter,  which  is  as  volatile  as  ether,  and  requires  a  tem- 
perature so  low  as  not  to  alter  the  essential  oil.  The  oil 
of  hops  obtained  by  the  first  method  has  an  odor  like 
tliyine,  ami  contains,  according  to  Wagner,  a  teriicnc,  C'^IP^, 
and  a  compound,  CilicO,  near  to  valeric  acid,  C^H'OO-,  and 
convertible  into  the  latter  by  oxidation.  Hence,  hops  ac- 
quire by  age  a  valerianic  odor.  Personno  considered  this 
essential  oil  as  analogous  to  oil  of  valerian,  the  terpcne  in 
which  is  honieene.  No  tlextro-rotatory  camphor,  however, 
like  borneol  (Borneo  camphor)  has  been  obtained  from  oil 
uf  bops.  II.  WiritTZ. 

Hop  Tree  {Ptelea  In/olinin),  also  called  Shrubby 
Trefoil,  an  .American  shrubof  the  rue  family,  found  from 
Pennsylvania  southward  and  westward.  When  kept  trim- 
med to  a  single  stem  it  attains  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet. 
The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  with  leaflets  ovate,  pointed,  and 
downy  when  young.  The  flowers,  borne  in  cymes  at  the 
ends  of  (he  now  shoots,  are  greenish,  small,  and  not  con- 
spicuous; they  are  polygamous — staminate,  pistillate,  and 
perfect  ones  being  found  on  the  same  plant.  The  fruit  is 
two-celled  and  two-seeded,  having  a  broad  wing,  and  re- 
sembles that  of  the  elm,  whence  its  generic  name  ( Ur.  irreAta, 
"elm").  The  flowers  and  bruised  leaves  have  an  unpleas- 
ant odor.  The  fruit  is  intensely  bitter,  and  is  destitute  of 
the  aromatic  principle  of  the  triie  hop,  for  which,  however, 
it  is  often  substituted  in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  An  in- 
fusion of  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  is  used  as  a  remedy 
for  worms.  It  is  a  ne.at  ornamental  shrub,  not  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  insects,  and  from  the  compound  character  of  its 
leaves  contrasts  well  with  other  trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  a 
late  plant,  the  branches  remaining  bare  in  sprinn-  lone  after 
other  shrubs  are  clothed  with  foliage,  but  later  in  the  season 
its  large  clusters  of  winged  fruit  give  it  ,an  attractive  ap- 
pearance. 

Ilor,  a  mountain  of  Arabia  Petraea.  forming  a  part  of 
the  range  of  Seir  or  Edom,  upon  which  ,\aron  died.  The 
summit  which  is  generally  conceded  to  ho  the  Mt.  Ilor  of 
this  incident  still  bears  the  name  of  Mt.  ..\aron  (Arab.  Jchel 
Haruii),  and,  rising  to  the  height  of  JSOO  feet  above  the 
sea,  is  the  most  conspicuous  summit  of  the  range.  The 
mountain  has  a  double  top,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  edi- 
fice, of  later  date  than  the  Crusades,  which  is  called  .Aaron's 
tomb.  There  is  another  Mt.  Hor,  mentioned  in  Num. 
.Nxxiv.  7,  S  as  one  of  the  marks  of  the  N.  boundary  of  the 
land  which  the  Israelites  were  to  conquer.     The  word  Hor 


means  simply  "mountain,"  and  in  this  instance  probably 
designates  the  entire  Lebanon  range. 

Hor'ace  (Qui.ntiis  Horatii-s  Flacccs),  b.  Dec.  8,  65 
B.  c,  at  Venusia,  in  Apulia.     His  father,  a  freedinan,  was 
a  collector  of  money  ibr  tax-gatherers  and  hankers,  and 
owned  a  little  farm,  which  he  sold  in  order  to  give  his  son 
a  liberal  education.      After  finishing  his  studies  in  Rome, 
Horace  went  in  47  B.  c.  to  Athens  to  study  philosophy  and 
rhetoric,  but  the  murder  of  Caesar  and  the  civil  war  which 
ensued  made  him  a  soldier,  and  he  fought  as  a  tribune  un- 
der Brutus  in  the  b.ittle  of  Philippi  (42  B.  c).     After  (he 
defeat  he  fled  to  Rome,  and  his  oft'encc  was  forgiven  or  for- 
gotten.    With  the  rest  of  his  patrimony  he  bought  a  posi- 
tion as  a  registrator  in  the  office  of  the  praitor,  but  he  soon 
gave  it  up  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  literary 
pursuits.     His  first  productions  were  satires,  or,  as  he  calls 
them  himself,  eenuone.^,  on  account  of  the  colloquial  tone 
in  which  they  are  written.  These  ho  read  to  his  friends,  and 
thus  by  degrees  he  was  admitted  to  the  literaiy  circles  of 
Rome.     lie  made  the  acquaintance  of  Varius  and  Virgil, 
who  introduced  him  to  Maecenas,  who  again   introduced 
him  to  Augustus;  and  Ma-ccnas  appreciated  his  talent  and 
his  friendship  so  much  that  he  gave  him  a  fine  country- 
.scat  near  Tivoli,  in  the  Sabine  Mountains,  and  also  a  com- 
petency.    After  the  satires  (35  B.  c.)  followed  the  epodcs 
or  iambi  (30  B.  c).  then  the  odes  or  ceirmlmt  (23  b.  c), 
and  at  last  the  epistles  (10  B.C.),  (ho  second  book  of  which 
contains    the   long    epistle   Ad  Plaoncs,   generally  known 
under  the  title  of  Ara  Poetiea.     D.  Nov.  27,  8  B.  c,  and 
was  buried  at  the  Esquilino  Gate,  beside  Mascenas.     With 
the  great  social  and  political  movements  of  their  time  the 
poems  of  Horace  have  no  connection,  but  they  possess  an- 
other (and  to   us   a  still  greater)  charm  :    they  tell   in   a 
thousand  different  ways,  and  alw.ays  iu  an  intimate  .and 
pleasant  manner,  of  private  life.     But  for  Hor.ace  we  should 
have  a  vcvy  imperfect  and  meagre  idea  of  refined  and  edu- 
cated life  in  pagan  Rome,  its  tastes  and  vanities,  its  con- 
vivialities and  extravagances,  its  forms  and  imjdements. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  secret  of  his  wonderful  success. 
That  which  through  eighteen  centuries  has  made  him  tho 
nujst-rcad  poet    of   antiquity  was  his  representativeness. 
Ho  had  exactly  genius  enough,  and  not  too  much,  to  ex- 
press the  instincts,  moods,  and  methods   of   average  hu- 
manity.    His  imagination  is  not  very  great;    he  visits  no 
man's  mind  with  strango  visions  ;   hut  that  which  he  has 
is  precise  and  graceful.    Nor  is  his  feeling  very  warm  either; 
he  stirs  no  man's  heart  with  excitement,  but  that  which  he 
has  is  sound  and  pleasant.     His  principal  faculty  is  his 
power  of  reflection.     His  intellect,  always  clear,  never  deep, 
always  striking,  never  strong,  makes  him  eomidete  master 
of  himself — a  decent  and  humorous  cynic,  a  prudent  and 
elegant  epicurean,  always  polite,  seldom  noble,  always  cor- 
dial, seldom  kind.     And  this  genius,  so  well  adapted  to  be 
the  representative  of  average  humanity,  was  equallv  well 
trained  to  fill  its  task.     His  verses  h.avc  no  music,  perhaps 
with  the   exception   of   a  few  drinking-songs.      But  they 
have  all  a  piquant,  catching  movement.      His  form  has  no 
simplicity   or   naturalness,    and    it    lacks  almost   entirely 
plasticity.    But  tho  artificiality  is  so  elaborate,  so  easy  and 
elegant,  that  the  mind  of  average  humanity  is  impressed 
by  this  manner  of  expressing  ideas  and  sentitncnts  as  would 
be  their  body  by  a  garment  of  velvet,  satin,  and  lace.     Since 
tho  beginning  of  this  century,  however — that  is,  since  the 
yiredominanee  of  the  romantic  school — the  verses  of  Horace 
have  lost  some  of  their  poetical  charm;  their  historical  in- 
terest they  will,  of  course,  never  lose.     Of  recent  editions 
we   mention    those  of   Anthon  (New  Y'ork,   1830),  Orelli 
(Zurich.  1850).  Lincoln   (Boston,   1S51),  Rittcr    (Leipsic, 
1856),  Didot  (Paris,  1855),  and  Wickham  (London,  1873). 

Clemens  Petersen. 
Horse.     See  Hours. 

Horanyi  (Fiiascis  Joseph  Alexis),  b.  at  Buda,  Hun- 
gary, Feb.  15.  1736  ;  d.  at  Pesth,  Sept.  11,  1809.  Author 
of  Alciitoritt  Jjttiif/ororttm  et  Proviiieialium  seriptis  editia 
iiotoruin  ( 1775-77)  and  A'of«  Memoriu  ( 1792) ;  edited  Joluni- 
nia  Belltlemii  Hiatufica  ti-oiiailranico  (1782)  and  the  Cftron- 
icon  Hiiuijarienm  of  Simon  of  Keza  (1782). 

Horapol'lon,  or  Horus  Apollo,  the  name  of  the 
author  of  a  small  Greek  essay  entitled  Ifierof/li/phica.  which 
is  the  only  work  on  the  intcrpret;ttion  of  the  Egyjitian 
hieroglyphics  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity. 
The  book  is  believed  to  belong  to  the  fourth  century  a.  d.  ; 
of  the  author  nothing  is  known. 

Ho'reb,  according  to  some,  a  lower  part  or  elevation  of 
Mt.  Sinai ;  others  consider  it  to  be  a  general  name  for  tho 
whole  range  of  which  Mt.  Sinai  was  one  of  the  principal 
summits.     The  name  itself  in  Hebrew  means  "desert." 

Horc'hound,  the  name  of  several  labiate  herbs  of  tem- 
perate climates.  Marrubiiim  vnlijare,  the  common  or  white 
horehoundj  is  naturalized  in  tho  Eastern  U.  S.,  but  is  a 
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native  of  Europe  and  Western  America.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent tonic  remedy,  very  useful  in  coughs  and  colds,  and  is 
generally  taken  in  syrup  or  candy.  The  fetid  horchound 
{llallota  Hi(/ra)is  also  a  naturalized  plant  from  Europe.  It 
ri'Semblcs  the  former  in  appearance,  taste,  and  properties. 
The  water  horchound  (/-yc'^JMs  Eitrupirm)  grovs  in  Europe 
and  America.  It  is  considered  a  ^ood  tonic.  Li/cu/im  I  iV- 
yinirm  (bugle-wort)  nearly  resembles  it,  and  is  sometimes 
used  on  acL-ount  of  its  c.'ipcctorant  properties. 

Ilor'KC'il,  or  Ilor'chen,  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Zurich,  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  has  some  manu- 
factures of  silk,  cotton  goods,  and  chemicals.  Pop.  5311. 
Hor'icon,  post-tp.  of  Warren  co.,  N.  Y.  It  abounds 
in  lakes  and  mountains,  has  i  churches,  and  manufactures 
of  leather  and  other  goods.     Pop.  loUO. 

Horicon,  post-v.  of  Dodge  co.  (Hubbard  tp.),  Wis., 
on  ihi;  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  II.  U.,  Similes  N. 
W.  of  Milwaukee,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kipon  branch, 
and  on  Rock  River  at  the  outlet  of  Iloricon  Lake.     It  has 
manufactures  and  c.\tensivo  water-power. 
Iloricon  l.aUe.     Sec  George,  Lake. 
Iloricon  Lake,  in  Dodge  and  Fond  du  Lac  cos..  Wis., 
is  15  miles  lon^.  and  5  miles  across.     Its  waters  flow  into 
Rock  River,  and  finally  fall  into  the  Mississippi.    Itisashal- 
low,  grassy  basin,  sometimes  called  the  ^W  innebago  Marsh. 
no'ritcs,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Mt.  Seir  before 
the  Canaauitcs  conquered  Palestine.     Their  name  is  de- 
rived from  Ilori,  the  grandson  of  Seir  ((Icn.  .xxxvi.  22),  and 
refers  to  their  habit  of  dwelling  in  caves,  of  which  there 
still  are  many  extant  in  the  cliffs  of  Edom. 

Hori'zon  [Jpi'^iuv,  the  "bounding"  (circle)],  the  line 
formed  by  the  apparent  contact  of  the  sky  and  earth.  This, 
or,  raorecxaotly,  the  circle  upon  the  heavens  bounding  the 
plane  which  is'tangcnt  to  the  earth  at  the  point  where  the 
observer  stands,  is  the  sensible  horizon.  The  ralioual 
hori/on  is  a  circle  on  the  celestial  sphere  bounding  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  sc-nsible  horizon,  which  plane  divides  into 
two  equal  parts  both  the  terrestrial  and  the  celestial  spheres. 
Except  the  moon,  all  the  heavenly  bodies  may  bo  practi- 
cally considered  as  always  situated  either  above  or  below 
each  of  the  horizons  alike. 

Ilormis'das ,  Popb,  a  native  of  proslnonc,  became  pope 
in  514,  and  d.  Aug.  6,  523.  Eighty  of  his  letters  areextaut. 
Ilom,  a  hard  proiection,  diminishing  from  its  base  to 
a  pi.int,  on  the  heads  of  many  animals,  especially  the 
cloven-footed  quadrupeds.  It  is  generally  curved  or  spiral, 
but  that  of  the  cow,  bull,  or  ox,  being  most  familiar,  has 
become  a  familiar  descriptive  term  for  all  similarly  formed 
projections— c.  ;;.  the  horns  of  the  moon.  The  word  in  lis 
origin  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  since  it  is  found  in  bolh 
Aryan  and  Semilio  tongues.  In  Sanscrit  li-ania,  it  is  true, 
8i""nific3  an  car,  hut  the  Latin  coi-uii,  Greek  Icertia  and 
k(7r/;>ii'p.  Gothic  haiini,  Persian  hariia  ("  trumpet "),  and 
the  Irish  and  Cymric  com,  all  indicate  an  Indian  origin, 
while  the  Hebrew  hnni,  the  Clialdajan  ijnrnn,  and  the 
Arabic  yum,  qiirnnt,  show  that  it  has  always  been  known 
to  the  southern  branch  of  civilized  humanity.  The  word 
is  conjectured  by  speculative  philologists  to  bo  allied  to  a 
large  family  of  terms,  such  as  the  originals  of  croini,  cam, 
etc.  As  a  very  prominent  symliol  in  ancient  literature  the 
horn  eicnilied  strength,  power,  or  dignity  (Jer.  xlviii. ;  1 
Sam.  ii.".  and  wilh  the  Greeks  al)undanco  or  fertility,  as 
was  set  forth  in  (he  cornucopia,  or  horn  of  plenty.  The 
connection  of  horns  with  sexual  attributes  appears  to  have 
been  partly  duo  to  their  association  with  the  bull  and  the 
goat,  anil  their  extraordinary  increase  in  size  in  the  ox, 
who  in  all  ccmntries  was  regarded  as  the  type  of  one  whoso 
privik-es  are  usurped  by  the  bull.  In  all  animals  hearing 
them  ""the  formation  of  the  horns  has  been  long  known  to 
bo  much  inlluenoed  by  the  condition  of  the  organs  of 
generation  :  in  the  deer  they  acquire  their  full  bulk  and 
coiupleic  form  just  before  the  season  of  rutting.  Iho 
most  dignilied  of  the  deities,  whether  Semitic  or  Aryan, 
were  represented  as  horned,  and  for  a  dilTcrent  rciiBoii  all 
those  which  were  most  closely  connected  with  repruduotivo 
nature— as,  for  instance,  the  rural  gods. 

Horn,  !»;■  »-■,  is  of  four  kin.ls.  That  of  the  rhinoceros 
"consists  of  a  uniform,  compact,  or  glutinnte  mass  of  epi- 
dermal fibres,  the  slightly  concave  base  of  which  is  attached 
to  the  clcrmo-perioste  of  a  slightly  elevated  or  rugous  tract 
of  hone."  The  sec.uid  tvpe  is  that  of  m..st  ruiiiinanis,  in 
which  the  growth  extends  from  the  frontal  bones,  and  the 
dermo-periosteum  develops  a  sheath  of  horny  fibres,  the  horn 
being  hollow.  The  bone  is  termed  the  .ore  ;  it  has  usually 
a  rugous  or  grooved  exterior.  In  Bovidie  and  Ovidio  the 
frontal  sinuses  extend  tlierein:  in  Antelopblie  the  core  is 
solbl.  The  growth  each  year  is  marked  by  a  ein-ular  groove 
near  the  root,  from  which  the  age  may  be  •leterinined.  The 
giraffe  (third  type,  Owen)  has  a  pair  of  small,  short,  oylm- 


droid,  unbranched  horns,  which  consist  of  bono  covered  by 
hairy  skin,  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  coarser  hair.  The  bones 
are  not  processes  of  the  skull,  but  are  joined,  like  cjophyses, 
by  synchondrosis  to  both  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  the 
biuse  crossing  the  coronal  suture.  The  young  are  born  with 
such  horns,  and  are  the  sole  horned  mammals  that  enter 
the  world  with  such  weapons.  In  deer  (fourth  ty)ie)  the 
horns  consist  wholly  of  bviw,  which  grows  from  the  Irontal ; 
the  periosteum  and' finely  haired  integuments  called  "  vel- 
vet" cocxtending  therewith  during  the  period  of  growth; 
at  the  end  of  which  the  formative  envelope  loses  its  vascu- 
larity, dries,  and  is  stripped  off.  leaving  the  bone  as  a  hard, 
insensible  weapon.  Alter  some  months  these  horns  lose 
all  vascular  connection  with  the  skull,  and  are  shed  ;  alter 
which  the  growth  of  a  new  pair  coinmenees.  The  reindeer 
is  one  of  the  very  few  Cervidic  in  which  antlers  are  devel- 
oped by  the  feiiiale.  Thus,  deer  are  the  only  ungulates 
that  annually  shed  their  horns;  the  prong-buck  is  the  only 
known  hollow-horned  ruminant  that  annually  sheds  Iho 
extra-vascular  part  of  the  horn,  called  the  sheath.  The  horns 
of  ungulates  may  be  summarized  as  consisting  either  of 
horn  only,  as  in  the  rhinoceros;  of  bone  only,  as  in  the 
Cerms  or  deer  genus ;  of  horn  and  bone,  as  illustrated  by 
the  bovine  or  ox  genus  ;  and  of  skin  and  bone,  as  in  tho 
giraffe.  From  these  facts  it  has  been  observed  that  in  tho 
English  language  we  have  in  /loni  only  one  word  to  cx- 
prcls  two  quite  different  substances- the  branched  bony 
horns  of  the  stag  genus,  and  the  laminated  horns  ol  the 
genus  Jl'is  (ox).  In  French  the  antlered  kind  are  called 
lol«,  or  forest,  from  their  branches,  while  the  other  kmd, 
as  of  the  ox,  antelope,  and  goat,  is  called  cumc. 

In  olden  times  horns  were  extensively  used,  especially 
among  the  Northern  races,  for  drinking-cups,  and  in  Saxon 
and  Norman  sculptures  it  is  the  common  goblet. 

Mn,mr„ct,ire  o/' //orn.— The  peculiar  texture  of  horn,  its 
toughness  and  agreeable  natural  colors,  have  always  caused 
it  to  be  a  favorite  material  for  many  works,  though  of  late 
years  the  increasing  cheapness  of  glass,  gutta  pereha,  and 
iuetal  wares  has  caused  a  great  disuse  of  it.     At  one  time 
there  was  held  annually  in  England  a  fair  at  which  every 
object  for  sale  was  made  of  horn,  and  until  within  a  few 
years  a  large  class  of  Scottish  gypsies  maintained  them- 
"selves  entirely  by  making  and  selling  horn  spoons.     As 
true  horn  consists,  chcmieally,  of  albumen  (keratin)  and 
a  little  phosphate  of  lime,  it  is  readily  softened  in  boiling 
water  or  by  heat;  somelimes  the  process  is  aided  by  tho 
addition  of  quicklime.     It  is  usn.al  to  prepare  the  horns  of 
oxen  and  sheep  by  steeping  them  for  several  weeks  in  cold 
water,  which  has  the  effect  of  sejiarating  the  cored  bony 
part  from  the  cover  of  true  horn.    The  latter  is  then  heated, 
first  for  h.alf  an  hour  in  boiling  water,  and  then  over  fire. 
In  this  condition  it  may  be  cut  or  moulded  with  great  ease. 
To  make  sheets  for  lanterns  or  combs,  the  horn  is  slit  length- 
ways at  tho  side,  heated  and  pressed  out,  either  between 
plates  or  by  m.aehincs,  of  which  several  have  been  invented 
for  the  purpose.     Care  must,  however,  bo  exercised  as  to 
tlie  ai.plieatiou  of  both  heat  and  pressure,  since,  owing  to 
its  peculiarly  laminated  structure  and  the  struc  abounding 
through  it— as  mav  bo  specially  observed  in  that  of  the 
rhino?oros— horn  has  a  tendency  to  split.     It  receives  dyes 
of  difierent  kind.s,  and  is  made  to  closely  resemble  tortoise- 
shell    but  this  process  also  is  apt  to  render  it  fragile.     Its 
foftiuss  mav,  however,  bo  restored  by  stecjnng  it  in  gly- 
cerine and  water;  and  if  it  be  then  treated  with  nitric  and 
pvroligncous  acids,  tannin,  potash,  sulphate  ol  zmc,  and 
water,  it  assumes  a  peculiar  strength  and  great  elasticity. 
As  sheets  or  other  ],icccs  of  horn  may  be  ineorponited  to- 
gether, there  is  little  waste  in  the   luanulactnre.     01  late 
years  there  has  been  an  extensive  manufacture  in  London 
of  so-called  Abyssinian  drinking-cuiis,  made  ol   segments 
of  horn  straightened  and  with  a  bottom,  colored  in  luiita- 
li,ui  of  the  beautiful  gray  and  black  cups  brought  Irora  Iho 
plunder  of  Magdala.     The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  has  been 
greatly  esteemed  in  all  ages  in  'he  East,  partly  Ironi  a  be- 
lief that  it  neutralized  poison  in  liquids,  and  partly  Ironi  ils 
rich  natural  color  and  great  beauty.    It  is  olleii  elaborately 
carved  by  the   Egyptians  and  Chinese,  and  the  ivriter  has 
seen  ono'froni  Canton  which,  owing  to  ils  exquisi  e  work 
cost  $01111.     He  has  in  his  possession  one  pre.-enled  to  liun 
by  a  wealthy  Copt  which  was  highly  esteemed,  owing  to  its 
d"elieato  seini.transpareney,  and   has   seen   another  which 
was  supposed  to  be  almost   tinique  in  this  respect.     !-onio 
years  ago  parasol-handles  of  rhii.oeeios  horn  became  fash- 
ionable  in'  Paris,  and  to  this  day  Ihev  '"Y^,*"Y'2^>""^ 
itated  in  horn.     The   Konmns  mn.le  oil-llasks  both  of  ox 
and  rhinoceros  h.nn,  and  from  an  epigram  m  M"--!"'    ' 
may  bo  inlened  that  they  too  soiinlnncs  H.lllaled  the  bill,  r 
maierial  wilh  the  former.    Tho  epigram  is  in  relerence  to  a 
lantern,  and  might  serve  as  its  inscription  : 

"Tlionirb  by  a  bull  I  here  of  Into  was  horiio 
You'd  say 'I  am  of  true  rbliioceros  horn. 
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These  cups  require  occasional  oiling,  or  tbcy  will  "chip" 
or  crack.  In  the  East  this  is  a  favorite  material  for  the 
hilts  of  weapon?,  preference  being  given  to  that  which  cumes 
from  Sumatra.  It  is  workoil,  like  ivory,  entirely  with  the 
chisel  and  without  heiit.  Deer  or  buck  horn  is  used  in  all 
countries  for  knife-handles.  As  it  is  ?iniply  bone,  and  of 
coarse  cellular  structure  within,  it  is  seldom  or  never  made 
up  except  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  in  part,  at  least, 
its  agreeably  colored  and  peculiar  rugj^ed  structure.  In 
Germany  thousands  of  artisans  arc  devoted  to  making  from 
deer-horn  ornaments  which  vary  from  carvings  of  almost 
microscopic  delicacy  to  large  articles  of  furniture.  Im- 
mense numbers  of  deer-horns  (of  the  Axh  maculatn)  are 
annually  brought  to  Germany  for  such  work,  even  England 
requiring  about  250,000.  The  horns  of  the  Eastern  buf!';ilo 
and  of  the  American  bison  are  in  great  demand;  the  latter, 
from  its  color  and  fine  hard  grain,  being  especially  prized 
for  the  handles  of  dental  instrlimeuts.  The  interior  of  ox- 
horns  is  used  to  make  ''  bone-earth  :"  the  refuse  of  all  kinds 
is  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  prussiate  of  potash  nnd 
ammoniacal  salts  ;  while  fragments  of  ox  and  buflalo  horn, 
powdered,  are  of  value  as  manure.  C.  G.  Leland. 

Horn,  a  wind  instrument  of  music,  usually  of  brass, 
much  used  in  the  orchestra.  The  French  horn  is  usually 
coiled  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  portable,  and  its  key 
may  be  modified  by  the  insertion  or  withdrawal  of  suitable 
pieces.  The  sax-horn  is  a  modification  of  the  older  in- 
strument. Various  other  wind  instruments  arc  called  from 
their  shape  ''  horns,"  and  in  ancient  times  the  horns  of  ani- 
mals were  employed  as  trumpets,  but  they  probably  served 
only  as  the  means  of  calling. 

Horn  (Gt'STAF  Carlsson).  b.  at  Orbyhns,  Sweden,  Oct. 
23,  1 5'J2  ;  studied  at  Rostock,  Jena,  and  Tiibingen  ;  received 
his  military  training  in  Holland  under  Prince  Maurice  of 
Orange;  and  entered  the  Swedish  army  in  1024.  Gustavus 
Ailolphus  called  him  his  right  arm,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Liitzen  he  made  a  brilliant  campaign  in  the  Rhenish  Pal- 
atinate, but  was  taken  j)risoner  in  the  battle  of  Xiirdlingen 
in  1(!34,  and  kept  for  seven  years  in  the  fortresses  of  In- 
goldstadt  and  Burghausen.  Having  been  exchanged  in 
lOil,  he  returned  to  Sweden  ;  commanded  in  1044  in  Scania 
against  the  Danes  :  was  made  a  count  and  field-marshal  in 
1631  :  and  d.  at  Skara  May  16,  1057. 

Horn,  or  Hoorne  (Philippe),  Count  of,  b.  in  1522, 
a  son  of  De  Montniorency-Xivelle,  a  Flemish  nobleman. 
When  his  mother,  having  become  a  widow,  married  Count 
Horn,  Phili]>pc  was  adopted  by  his  stepfather  and  assumed 
his  name.  He  distinguished  himself  both  in  the  battles  of 
St.-Quentin  and  Gravelines  and  in  the  councils  of  Philip  II. 
and  iMargaret,  viceregent  of  the  Xetherlands.  He  was  a 
good  Catholic,  but  he  was  tolerant.  He  was  loyal  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  but  he  would  not  deliver  up  the  rights  of  his 
native  country  without  resistance.  Thus,  when  Alva  ar- 
rived in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  seized,  together  with  Eg- 
mont,  at  Brussels  in  1567.  a  case  was  made  out  against 
him.  and  he  was  beheaded  June  5,  1508. 

Horn'bcani,  a  name  given  to  various  trees.  The  horn- 
beam of  Europe  is  the  Cui-jjinKfi  Bitiifi(>f,a.  handsome  forest 
tree  which  has  very  tough,  white  wood, 
highly  prized  by  turners  and  joiners.  It 
is  also  excellent  fire-wood,  and  makes 
good  charcoal.  In  the  U.  S.  the  Car- 
phiHS  Americana  is  called  hornbeam, 
lever-wooil,  iron-wood,  and  blue  beach. 
It  is  very  hard,  tough,  and  close-grained. 
The  hop-hornbeam,  called  also  lever- 
wood  or  iron-wooil,  is  a  slender  tree,  the 
Ostrifn  Virijhilca,  with  wood  of  the  same 
qualities  as  those  possessed  by  that  of 
the  former  tree.  Both  grow  extensively 
throughout  the  U.  S.  All  the  above  be- 
long to  the  order  Cupulifera?. 

Horn-biU.     See  Biceros. 

Horn'blende,  a  term  used  in  min- 
eralogy, sometimes  as  synonymous  with 
araphibole,  sometimes  to  designate  only 
the  dark-colored  varieties  of  that  very  va- 
riable mineral.  In  the  former  sense  horn- 
blende is  a  mineral  crystallizing  in  the 
monoclinic  sys'cm.  but  occurringalso  im- 

Ecrfectly  crystallized,  ormassive,  fibrous,  and  granular.  Its 
ardncss  varies  from  5  to  6,  and  its  specific  gravity  from  2.9  to 
3.4.  In  composition  it  varies  much,  being,  however,  essen- 
tially a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  oxide  of  iron,  with  gen- 
erally lime,  and  with  or  without  alumina,  manganese-oxide, 
or  soda.  It  is  one  of  the  more  important  rock-furming 
minerals,  occurring  especially  in  granitic  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  volcanic  rocks  of  deep-seated  origin.  It  presents 
a  great  variety  of  forms  and  great  differences  in  color; 


black  and  dark-green  varieties  are  especially  known  as 
hornblende;  lighter  green  as  actinolite;  white  varieties  as 
tremolitey  and  fibrous  forms  as  Anthopiiyllite.  Asbestos, 
and  Amianthts  (which  see).  Eowahd  C.  H.  Day. 

Horn'blower  (Joseph  Coi-rten),  LL.D..  a  son  of  Judge 
Josiah  Hornblower  of  New  Jersey  (1720-1801)),  b.  at  Belle- 
ville, N.  J..  May  6,  1777;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1803; 
was  chief-justice  of  the  New  Jersey  supreme  court  1832- 
40  ;  a  prominent  member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1814  ;  and  a  man  of  practical  benevolence.  D.  at  Newark 
June  11.  1804. 

Uorn'bookf  a  written  or  printed  tablet  of  parchment 
or  paper,  covered  with  a  thin  transparent  layer  of  horn, 
and  framed  in  wood,  containing  the  alphabet  in  Roman  or 
black  letter,  with  some  other  simple  lessons,  often  fol- 
lowed by  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Hornbooks  appear  to  have 
been  chiefly  Englisli.  Their  use  originated  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  and  continued  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  There  are  but  few  existing  specimens 
known. 

Horn'by,  post-tp.  of  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.    It  has  several 

manufactories.     Pop.  1202. 

Home  (George),  b.  at  Otham,  Kent.  England,  Nov.  1, 
1731);  took  orders  in  1753;  became  chaplain  to  the  king  in 
1771,  dean  of  Cantt-rbury  in  1781,  bishop  of  Norwich  in 
171M):  and  d.  at  Bath  Jan.  17,  17'.)2.  His  principal  work  is 
his  (^uiiiiucnturt/  on  the  Psalms  (1776j;  he  also  published 
several  volumes  of  sermons,  Letter  tu  Dr.  Priestlei/,  Let- 
ters on  Iiijideliti/,  and  a  letter  to  Adam  Smith  on  David 
Hume. 

Home  (RiCHARDllEsnY),  b.  inl803in  London;  studied 
in  the  college  at  Sandhurst,  and  became  a  midshipman  in 
the  Mexican  navy;  was  in  Australia  1852-70,  where  he 
held  several  local  magistracies.  Author  of  several  trag- 
edies, and  a  number  of  ])oems  and  miscellaneous  works, 
among  which  are  a  Life  tt/  Aapoleon  (2  vols.,  1841),0/-t'o», 
an  Epic  (1843;  of  which  three  editions  were  sold  at  one 
farthing  a  cop}'),  Australian  Facts  and  Fijnres  (1S59). 

Home  (Thomas  Hartwkli-),  D.  D.,  b.  in  London  Oct. 
20,  1780;  studied  at  Christ's  Hospital  1789-05.  and  read 
law;  was  sub-librarian  of  the  Surrey  Institution  1809-23; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  1810;  was  senior 
assistant  librarian  in  the  British  Museum  1824—60  :  became 
rector  of  St.  Edmund's  and  iSt.  Nicholas's  1833  :  was  made 
a  prebendary  of  .St.  Paul's  18U;  d.  in  London  June  27, 
lSt)2.  In  early  life  he  was  a  Methodist.  His  principal 
work  is  the  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Stndif  of  the 
Scriptures  {\Sl^,  latest  edition,  London,  185C,  4  vols.) :  also 
autlior  of  a  Brief  View  of  the  Kecessit^  of  Revelation 
(1800).  LakcH  of  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumber- 
land (1816),  Deism  Refuted  (1819).  Romanism  Contrai-y  to 
the  /iiile{\H27),  Manual  for  the  AjHieted  (1832),  Protestant 
Memorial  {nZb),  Manual  of  liibUcal  Biblioy.-aphf  (1839), 
and  Mariftlatry  (1840).  (See  Reminiscences  of  T.  11.  Homey 
by  his  daughter,  S.  A.  Cheyne,  London,  1862.) 

Horned  Toad  (Phri/nosoma),  a  genus  of  true  lizards, 
of  which  ten  or  eleven  species  are  found  in  Texas,  Mexico, 


Douiilass's  Phrynosoma. 
California.  Utah,  etc.     They  arc  not  toads  at  ail.     They 
are  rather  sluggish,  especially  in  captivity.     They  do  not 
leap,  but  crawl  like  other  lizards.     P.  Donrflassii,  Jiluin- 
rillii,  and  cnrnnttitn  arc  the  best-known  species. 

Hor'nelisville,  post-v.  of  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  58  miles 
S.  of  Rochester,  on  the  Eric  R.  R.  It  has  good  schools,  5 
churches,  extensive  railway-shops,  a  mowing-machine  fac- 
tory, large  boot  and  shoe,  ftirnirure,  machine,  and  other 
factories,  planing-mills,  3  weekly  and  1  tri-weckly  news- 
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paper,  and  a  bandsomo  opcra-bbuse,  1  national  bank,  etc. 
pop.  of  V.  4o  J2  :  of  tp.  6^37. 

II.  H.  Ghee.niiow,  En.  "Evening  Tribunk." 

Hor'ncr  (Fkancis),  b.  at  Edinburgh  Aug.  12,  177^; 
studied  l:iw  at  the  university  of  his  native  city  :  removed 
to  London  in  1S03,  and  entered  I'arlianient  in  ISUO.  He 
soon  acquireii  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  House  of  Com- 
nioDS  by  his  business  capacity,  bis  insight  into  political 
economy,  and  the  nobleness  of  bis  character;  but,  having 
injured  his  health  by  excessive  labor,  he  was  obliged  to 
travel,  and  d.  at  Pisa  Feb.  8,  1817.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  his  Memoira  and 
Correspondence  were  edited  by  his  brother  (London,  IR4;J). 

Horner  (William  Edmonds),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Warrenton, 
Va.,  June  li,  179:5;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania iSll;  served  in  the  navy  as  a  medical  ofliecr 
1813-15  ;  became  a  distinguished  practiliuncr  of  Philadel- 
phia; was  prosector  and  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  became  adjunct  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  same  ISIU;  full  professor  1831  ;  announced 
the  discovery  of  the  so-called  Horner's  muscle  1S24 ;  found- 
ed St.  Joseph's  Hospital  1847.  D.  in  Philadelphia  Mar. 
12,  18o3.  Publisiicd  a  treatise  on  Patholngiral  Auafomy 
(1826),  Practical  Auatnmi/,  Spcfial  Anatomy  and  Hhtnloyy 
(2  vols.,  1851),  V.  S.  JJinsertor,  and  an  Anatomical  Atlas. 

Horner's  Method  of  Detached  Coefficients.  The 

method  of  detached  cuethcicnis  simplifies  the  processes  of 
algebraic  niultijtlication  and  division  when  the  coefficient? 
in  the  expressions  to  be  operated  ujion  arc  chiefly  numerical. 
It  consists  in  omitting  the  letters  (or  at  least  the  letter  ac- 
cording to  the  powers  of  which  the  expressions  arc  arranged), 
and  using  the  coefficients  only  of  the  successive  powers. 
Before  employing  the  method  the  expressions  must  be  pre- 
pared so  that  the  exponent  of  the  letter  according  to  which 
each  expression  is  arranged  must  increase  by  one  in  each 
term  toward  the  right  from  0  to  the  highest  given,  or  de- 
crease in  like  manner,  from  the  highest  given  to  0. 

To  iUustrate  the  metlutd  in  multiplication  :  Let  it  bo 
required  to  multiply  [)j-* -^  2jr'^  —  r  +  I  by  bx^  —  2x-{-l. 
In  the  multiplicand  ihe  term  containing  x^  is  wanting,  and 
in  the  multiplier  the  term  containing  x^  ;  these  must  be  sup- 
plied, so  that  the  expressions,  when  properly  prepared, 
will  read  bx*  +  Q.x^  -t-  2j-2  _  x  -|-  1  and  5^3  ^  o.x^  —  2x  -f  I. 
The  operation  is  performed  as  follows  : 

5-f  0+   2  — 1-t-l 
5  +  0—   2  4-1 
25+0+10  —  5-^5 

—  10—0  —  4+2  —  2  > 

+  5J-  0+2  —  1  +1 
25+0+   0  +  0  +  1  -i  4  — :j  +  l 

Since  the  expressions  to  bo  multiplied  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  descending  powers  of  x,  the  product  will  be 
so  arranged,  the  highest  power  being  that  obtained  l)y 
multiplying  x*  by  x^,  or  x'.  The  complete  product  will 
then  be  26x7  f  (Lx^  +  0.x5  +  0.x*  +  x3  +  4x'^- 3x  +  1,  „,.^ 
omitting  the  insignificant  terms.  26x'  +  x^  +  4x2  —  3jc  _}.  ]. 

To  illustrate  the  method  in  division:  Let  it  be  required 
to  divide  x'—  2x*  —  .Ix^  —  x  —  I  by  x^  —  2x  —  1.  Supplying 
the  wanting  terms  in  both  the  diviilcnd  and  divisor,  the 
expressions  will  read  a-"^  +  0.x®  +  O.x^— 2x*  —  3x3  +  C.x'-'  — 
X—  I  and  x^  +  O.x^  —  2x  — 1,  and  tho  operation  will  read 
as  follows: 

-3+0—1  —  1  |1  +0  —  2  —  1 


1+0  +  0—2 
1+0  —  2  —  1 

2 


—  1—3  +  0 
+  0  —  4  —  2 


ll+O+2-l+l 


—1+1+2-1 
—1—0+2+1 

1 +0—2—1 

1 +0—2—1 

As  there  arc  four  terms  in  the  divisor,  four  terms  of  tho 
dividend  arc  first  dealt  with.  To  the  first  remainder 
(2—1)  the  next  term  of  the  dividend  (+3)  is  annexed; 
and  pince  tho  divisor  of  ftmr  terms  is  not  contained  in 
2  —  1  —  3,  0  is  written  in  the  qu*»ticnt,  and  tho  next  term 
of  tho' dividend  (+0)  is  brought  down:  the  rest  of  the 
operation  needs  no  explanatiun.  The  power  of  x  in  the 
first  term  of  the  quolimt  will  In-  that  oiilaimd  by  dividing 
x'  by  x*""  or  x*  ;  anil  the  eom])lcte  quotient  will  bo  x*  }  O.x^ 
+  2x2-x  +  1,  orar*  t-  2x2-x-  1. 

Tho  process  of  division  by  detached  coofTicicnts  is  tho 
inverse  of  that  of  multiplic:ili<in  by  dftacbetl  coefficients. 
To  exhibit  this,  let  it  b.Trquind  to  uiultiply  3x2-  .^  +  2  by 
a;2_2x  +  3,  and  then  divide  the  product  by  x- —  2x  +  3  : 

3—1+2 

1—2  +  3 

8  —  1  +2 
—  GH  2   —4 

+  9   —3^1-^ 

3  — 7  +  i:i  — 7  +6 
Vol.  It.— G3 


The  first  term  of  the  product  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  first  term  of  the  multiplicand  by  the  first  term  of  the 
multiplier;  hence,  the  first  term  of  the  quotient  in  division 
must  bo  obtained  by  dividing  the  first  term  of  the  dividend 
by  the  first  term  of  the  divi.sor;  tho  second  term  of  llio 
product  i.s  obtained  by  adding  together  the  product  of  the 
.'second  term  of  the  multiplicand  by  the  first  term  of  the 
multiplier,  and  the  product  of  the  first  term  of  tho  multi- 
plicand by  the  second  term  of  the  multiplier;  hence,  tho 
second  term  of  the  quotient  must  l)e  the  result  obtained  by 
subtracting  from  the  second  term  of  the  dividend  the  pro- 
duct of  the  first  term  of  the  quotient  by  the  second  term 
of  the  divisor:  the  third  term  of  the  product  is  the  sum 
of  tho  three  products  obtained  by  multiplying  the  third 
term  of  the  multiplicand  by  the  first  term  of  the  multiplier, 
the  second  term  of  the  multiplicand  by  llie  second  term  of 
the  multijdicr,  and  the  first  term  of  the  multiplicand  by 
the  third  term  of  the  multiplier;  hence,  tho  third  term  of 
the  quotient  must  be  the  result  obtnined  by  subtracting,  in 
succession,  from  the  third  term  of  tlie  dividend  the  product 
of  tho  second  term  of  the  divisor  by  the  second  term  of  tho 
quotient,  and  the  product  of  tho  third  term  of  the  divisor 
by  the  first  term  of  the  quotient ;  and  so  on.  If,  now,  tho 
terms  of  the  divisor,  with  (he  exception  of  tho  first,  have 
their  signs  changed,  the  successive  subtractions  ma}*  bo 
changed  into  additions,  and  the  operation  may  be  performed 
thus  (the  example  being  to  divide  3x*  —  7x^  +  ISx''-  7x  +  6 
byx2-2x  +  3J: 

3—7  +  13—7  +  6 
+  6—  2  +  4 
_  9+3  —  6 


t-  'ij  • 


3— 1-f  2,+  0  +  0 
the  quotient  being  3x2— a; -}- 2.  The  method  of  proceed- 
ing will  be  apparent  from  what  has  gone  before.  Tho 
method  of  division  here  exhibited  was  discovered,  a  little 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  by  W.  G.  Horner  of  Bath,  Eng., 
and  is  known  as  Horner's  synthetic  division  or  method  of 
division  by  detached  coefficients.  It  is  of  importance  in 
tho  solution  of  higher  equations. 

It  has  heretofore  been  stated  that  Horner's  method  of 
division  by  detached  coefficients  is  ap])licable  only  when 
the  coefficient  of  the  first  term  of  tho  divisor  is  one.  I\Ir. 
E.  I).  Ilearn  of  England  has  recently  shown  that  this  is 
not  really  the  case,  though  when  that  coefficient  is  not  one, 
tho  process  has  to  be  modified.  The  reason  for  the  modi- 
fication and  the  character  of  it  will  bo  apparent  from  an 
example.  Let  it  bo  required  to  divide  12x*  — 11)2  by 
4x^  +  Sx- +  IGx  +  32.  Using  the  coefficients  alone,  and 
supplying  the  terms  wanting  in  the  dividend,  the  ordinary 
process  would  bo  as  follows  : 

12+0+    0  +  0—192  14  +8  +  16  +  ; 

12+24  +  48  +  96 


^Jl^ 


-24— 48  — 9G— 192 
-24-48-96—192 


3—6 


Since  tho  quotient  of  x*  by  x^  is  x,  the  quotient  will  bo 
3x  —  f).  It  will  bo  observed  that  in  this  quotient  tho  first 
term  is  obtained,  as  before,  by  dividing  the  first  term  of  the 
dividend  by  tho  first  term  of  tho  divisor;  the  second  term 
is  not,  however,  the  remainder  left  after  subtracting  from 
tho  second  term  of  the  dividend  the  product  of  tho  first 
term  of  the  quotient  by  the  second  term  of  the  divisor,  but, 
instead,  tluit  rcuminder  divided  by  tho  first  term  of  the  di- 
visor; iind  a  similar  remark  will  apply  to  the  remaining 
terms  of  the  quotient,  if  such  there  be.  The  operation,  con- 
ducted after  Horner's  method,  would  be  as  follows: 


4 

—  8 

—  10 

—  32 

12+    0+    0+    0-192 
—  2t  +  48 

—  48  +  9G 

on  +  192 

—  24 

3—  6 

"  PnlReqiiotlcnt  line."  each  term  In  which 
tM  to  IK]  divided  by  tho  Qrat  u>rui  of 
tlio  dlviaor. 

True  quotient  lino. 

RnvisKiiBV  .r.  II.  Van  Amiiin<:k. 

Ilornor's  Alctliod  of  Solving  IIikIkt  Kqim- 
tioils.  Unlil  llnniiT.  ill  Isl'.l,  cDiiiTininii-iiliMl  to  ilio  lloviil 
.Sdcicly  hi«  iiiciliiiil  rif  Biilvini;  al;;cljnin'  cqimiions  of  nil 
ilcgrccs,  no  dircul  unci  rulinljlo  inellioJ  of  lindinx  lln'  roots 
of  equations  bc.vonil  the  fourth  ilcgrco  wns  known;  by  his 
inotliod  the  proccs.'i  is  coin|inriiliv(ly  simple.  It  consists, 
in  principli'.  in  Iriin.sformint;  tlip  cquiilions  liy  one  or  nioro 
liguris  of  thf  root  nt  a  turn;  iind  in  n  diri'.-l  iilid  rolil\blo 
mclhod  of  ilifL'ovoriiiK  tliosii  li;;iiri'9  :  ivliil."!  llic  operation 
itself  is  ]ierfoniied  by  nu-nns  of  dctiiehed  coeflicients.  Tho 
exiilaniition  will  be'most  fiieilitnleil  by  first  cnunclitting 
the  rule,  Iind  then  elucidiiting  tho  siv.riil  steps  or  sections 
of  the  rule  whil.sl  working  iin  cxuinple. 

lltih  1.  Til  I'iml  It  /'./»imVc  /tiiDi.-Unv'ing  found  Iho 
numlier  ami  siluntion  of  tho  roots.  Iiunsforin  tho  given 
equation  into  another  whoso  rools  shall  bo  lens  than  those 
of  tho  given  equation  by  the  initial  figiiru  of  tho  root ;  then 
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divide  the  absolute  term  of  the  reduced  equation  by  tho 
penultimate  coefficient  to  find  the  next  ii^urc  of  the  root, 
with  which  transform  the  reduced  equation  as  before,  and 
repeat  the  process  until  the  desired  accuracy  is  attained. 

liulr  ^.  To  Find  It  JVcf/ative  Moot. — Change  the  signs  of 
the  alternate  terms  of  the  given  equation,  and  proceed  as 
for  a  positive  root. 

Example. — Find  the  roots  in  the  equation  2«^  +  3a"'*  — 
4(1  —  10  —  0,  where,  as  there  are  two  permanences  and  one 
variation  of  sign,  there  will,  il'  all  tho  roots  arc  real,  be, 
according  to  Harriot's  rule  of  signs,  two  negative  roots  aud 
one  positive  root.  The  true  number  and  situation  of  the 
roots  niay  be  found  by  Sturm's  Method  (which  see).  By 
this  method  the  following  expressions  are  obtained: 

F  —  2fi3  -(-  :{a2_4a  — 10 

_F^  =  iia-  +  G't  —  4 

/:,  -11a  f  2S 

F;=-5d:i 
If,  now,  there  be  substituted  in  F,  F^,  etc.,  for  a,  the  values 
0,  1,  2  in   succession,  the  following  changes  of  sign  will 
occur : 

Ff  Fy,  F2,  F^. 

If  a  =  0  the  signs +    —  ...2  var. 

fl  — 1    "  ■  • h    +    — ....2  var.  \  Hence  there   is  a  root 

a=2*'       "       ++-i-    — ■  .-.1  var.  j      between  1  aud  2. 
Wc  will  now  make  o  =  1  and  «  —  2  respectively,  and  trans- 
form the  functions  by  the  synthetic  division,  thus: 
ii-= +2  +  3  — 4— 10(a=l         ^^=+2+    3—   4  — 10(a  =  2 
+  2  +  5+1  +    4  +  14+20 


+  5  +  1-  9 
+  2+7 
+  7+8 
+  2 

+    7  +  10+10 
+    4+22 
+  11  ^  32 
+   4 

+2+9+8—9 

+  2+13+32  +  10 

i?j=  +  6+    B—   4  (a  =  l 
+    6  +  12 
+  12+8 
+    6 

.fl=+6  +    6—  4  (0  =  2 
'     +12  +  36 
+  18  +  32 
+  12 

+  6  +18  +    8 

+  6  +  30+32 

J-,=  +ll+28  (0=1 
+  11 
+  11+39 

7^2=  +11+28  (0  =  2 
+  22 
+  11+50 

F,  =  - 

F^~~ 

.•.0—1=/'=  2a3+  9ii2+8a— 9 

JF\=  6a2  +  l8tt  +8     .■.a=2=F=  2a3+15a2+32a+10 
J2=lla  +39  -Fi=  fi«2+30a  +32 

^■3=—  Fz^lla  +50 

One  variation  is  lost  between  1  and  2,  indicating  that  one 
root  has  been  passed  over.  Taking  the  transformed  func- 
tions just  found  (by  making  a  =  1  and  a  =  2),  and  treat- 
ing thorn  in  the  same  manner,  we  could  ascertain  whether 
the  root  is  between  1.1  and  1.2,  or  between  1.2  and  1.3,  and 
so  on.  In  the  given  equation  it  is  between  l.G  and  1.7. 
Again,  we  might  take  this  third  series  of  functions  and 
treat  them  again,  which  would  show  us  that  it  is  between 
1.62  and  1.G3,  and  so  on  to  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  but  it 
is  usually  sufficient,  when  three  or  four  decimal  places  in 
the  root  have  been  found,  to  continue  the  operation  in  the 
same  manner  as  conLraeted  division,  as  much  time  and 
labor  is  thereby  saved.  For  the  given  equation  the  work- 
ing will  stand  thus : 


+3 

2 

—4 
5 

— 10  (1.6248I90836 

1 

5 
2 

7 
2 

1 
7 

8a 
6.12 

—  9a 

8.472 

—  .528 

.424 

B 

m 

9A 

1.2 

10.2 

1.2 

14.12 
G.84 
20.96  b 
2o28 

-.103744  0 
80069248 
—  1TG74752D 
17252760 

11.4 
1.2 

21.2128 
2536 

411992  E 

21.'i88S 

12.6  B 

04 

21.4661c 
509I2 

196104  P 
1942>)9 

12.64 
4 

1268 
4 

•      21.51731 

6094. 

21.50825 

1019 

2 
5 

—  1805 

—  79 
60 

12.720 
008 

21.5784511 
10I9|5 

—  14 

13 

12.728 
8 

21.5886 
1 

4E 

2 

—  1 

12.736 
8 

21.5887 
1 

6 
2 

1|2.7|44D,E.F 

21.588|8 
21.581 8 
21.5 1 8 
2115 

F 

I-' 

Now,  if  we  analyze  thi^  working,  we  shall  observe  that 
the  given  equation  was  first  depressed  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  first  figure  of  the  root;  that  this  depressed  equation 
was  further  depressed  to  eliminate  the  second  figure  of  the 
root — that  is.  the  first  figure  of  the  decimal  portion — and 
so  on,  until  the  desired  approach  to  accuracy  was  attained. 
In  this  case  the  root  is  correct  to  five  places  of  decimals, 
and  approximately  so  to  ten  places  of  decimals.  The 
ssfALL  CAPITALS  show  thc  successive  depressions  from  the 
given  equation  so  far  as  the  coefficients  are  concerned,  thus: 

Given  equation F  =  2a^        +30^  — 4a            — 10 

A a  =     1 F  =  2n3        +90=  +8a            —9 

B a=0.G F^  2(1^   +12.fia2  +20.96a          —0.528 

C a  =  0.02 F=  2a3  +12.72(72  +2I.4GG4(i      — 0.10374|4 

D a  =  0.004 F=  2«->  +12.-44a2  +21.5GS2o6rt  — 0.01767|-i 

E o  =  0.0008 F  =  2a3  +12.74|4o2  +21.568G|-ttt  —0.00041 1 1 

and  so  on. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  with  regard  to  thc  application  of 
Sturm's  theorem,  that  it  takes  no  notice  of  the  duplication 
of  a  root ;  therefore,  when  the  equation  has  equal  roots,  we 
shall  have  a  divisor  which  exactly  measures  a  dividend,  so 
that  the  process  will  terminate  without  a  remainder  which 
is  independent  of  the  unknown  quantity.  In  this  c:ise  we 
can  divide  the  several  functions  by  the  nominon  measure, 
and  use  the  deprL-ssed  functions  to  determine  the  distinct 
roots,  or  we  can  employ  the  original  functions,  merely  re- 
membering that  two  of  the  roots  are  equal.  (For  an  ex- 
planation of  Horner's  '•'now  method  of  solving  numerical 
equations  of  all  orders  by  continuous  approximation,"  see 
Philosophical  Transactions  0/  the  Boijul  Society  of  London , 
for  the  year  ISID,  part  il,)  Enw.  David  IIcarn. 

Revised  bv  J.  II.  Van  Amrisge. 

Hor'nct,  a  name  applied  to  several  large  stinging  in- 
sects of  the  wasp  family.  The  most  common  in  the  IJ.  S. 
is  the  Vcxpa  maculata,  which  builds  a  great  nest  of  brown 
paper,  and  hangs  it  from  the  branches  of  a  tree.  Its  paper 
is  made  from  the  fibre  of  wood.  Its  sting  is  very  severe. 
The  hornet  is  omnivorous,  devouring  fruits,  honey,  and  in- 
sects of  many  kinds.  Some  of  the  foreign  species  build 
nests  of  paper,  and  some  of  elay.  Surae  make  only  the 
ceils  of  paper,  housing  the  cells  in  a  hollow  tree.  This  is 
thc  case  with  Vcspa  crabro,  the  commonest  European  hor- 
net, now  naturalized  to  some  extent  in  the  U.  S. 

Horn'pipe,  a  musical  instrument  formerly  common  in 
Wales,  consisting  of  a  wooden  pipe, with  holes  at  graduated 
intervals,  and  a  horn  at  each  end.  A  lively  tune  and  sev- 
eral popular  dances  have  been  composed  for  this  instru- 
ment, and  known  by  its  name.  The  tune  is  in  compound 
triple  time,  with  nine  crotchets  in  a  bar — six  down  aud 
three  up. 

Ilorn-s  Creek,  tp.  of  Edgefield  cc,  S.  C.     Pop.  1945. 

Horodcn'ku,  town  of  Austro-IIungary,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Galicia,  near  the  Dniester,  carries  on  an  active  gen- 
eral trade.     Pop.  S451. 

Hororoe:y  [Gr.  dpa,  "hour,"  and  Adyos,  "treatise  "],  the 
science  of  the  divisions  and  measurements  of  time,  or,  in  a 
narrower  sense,  the  description  of  the  construction  of  clocks, 
watches,  sun-dials,  and  other  devices  for  measuring  time. 
Calendars,  zodiacs,  cycles,  and  the  larger  measurements  of 
time  are  not  usually  treated  of  as  forming  the  subject  of 
any  part  of  the  science  of  horology.  (See  Clocks,  by  Lixus 
P.  Bkockett,  a.  M.,  M.  D.  :  and  Watches.) 

Hor'oscope  [Gr.  ipa.  "hour,"  and  ffKonelv,  to  "ob- 
serve"], a  diagram  of  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
especially  of  the  planets  and  the  twelve  imaginary  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  at  the  time  of  a  person's  birth,  from  which 
was  derived  an  augury  of  his  career  and  fortunes.  Tho 
most  important  thing  was  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  rose 
at  the  moment  of  the  child's  birth.  Arbitrary  significations 
were  given  to  the  different  heavenly  bodies  according  as 
they  appeared  singly  or  in  conjunction,  or  as  they  were  in 
opposition.  As  a  rule,  one  horn  under  Jupiter  would  be 
powerful ;  one  under  Mars,  warlike  ;  one  under  Venus,  suc- 
cessful in  love;  one  under  thc  Pleiades,  exposed  to  storms 
at  sea,  etc.  Horoscopes  were  also  calculated  upon  the 
same  general  principles  to  foretell  the  issue  of  any  import- 
ant undertaking. 

Horr  (Asa),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Worthington,  Franklin  co.,  0., 
Sept.  2,  1S17  ;  took  his  medical  degree  at  Cleveland  in  1S46 
in  the  medical  department  of  Western  Reserve  College ;  has 
practised  medicine  since  1847  at  Dubuque,  la.;  erected  a 
private  astronomical  observatory  1864.  and  was  the  first  to 
determine  accurately  the  longitude  of  Dubuque :  has  given 
much  attention  to  botany  and  thc  other  natural  sciences,  and 
to  the  perfecting  of  a  system  of  phonographic  shorthand. 
Author  of  many  professional  aud  scientific  papers;  with 
J.  M.  Bigelow  published  a  catalogue  of  the  plant?  of  Frank- 
lin CO.,  0. :  is  a  member  of  many  learned  societies  ;  and  has 
been  president  of  thc  Iowa  Institute  of  Science  and  Arts 
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since  18G8,  of  which  society  he  was  (1868)  ono  of  the 
foiuiders. 

Hor'rocks,  or  Ilorrox  iJERKsriAn),  b.  at  Toxtcth, 
LaDt-':i3hire,  Kuglaml,  iiliout  1G16;  studied  as  a  sizar  in  Eiu- 
manui'l  College,  Cambridge;  took  holy  orders  and  became 
euratc  of  Iloole.  where  in  IG-TJ  he  made  an  observation  of 
the  transit  of  Venus  (Nov.  24).  William  Crabtrco  was  ap- 
prised by  Ilorroeks  of  the  calculations  which  led  him  to 
expect  this  transit  (which  not  even  Koplcr  had  predicted), 
and  accordingly  Crabtree  and  Ilorroeks  both  made  obser- 
vations (the  lirst  on  record)  of  the  transit  of  Venus.  The 
transit  occurred  on  a  Sunday,  and  Horrocks  felt  compelled 
to  attend  divine  service,  and  thus  lost  a  part  of  the  obser- 
vation. D.  at  HoqIc  Jan.  3,  lfi4I.  Author  of  Venus  in 
Solicisa  Obscrvationiim  Cocleatiitm  Crtta(of/im  (1G72),  A'iJ'.'C 
Theoriie  Lnnariit  expHrntui-y  of  published  Letters  to  Crab- 
tree  in  Latin,  and  of  a  tew  other  postlnimous  papers.  It  is 
possible  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  micrometer,  but 
the  point  is  uncertain. 

Hor'ry,  the  easternmost  county  of  South  Carolina,  hav- 
ing North  Carolina  on  the  N.  E.  and  the  Atlaniio  Ocean  on 
the  S.  E.  A  part  of  its  surface  is  marshy,  and  a  part  is 
sandy,  with  pine  forests.  Rice  and  pork,  arc  the  staple 
products.  Area,  about  1000  square  miles.  Cap.  Conway- 
bjrough.     Pop.  10,721. 

Horry  (PniEu),  a  distinguished  South  Carolinian  in  the 
Kevuluiionary  war  of  1770,  was  a  brigadier-general  under 
the  partisan  cDmuiand  of  the  celebrated  Gen.  Francis  Ma- 
rion. Gen.  Horry  was  distinguished  not  only  for  his  prow- 
ess in  artns,  but  for  his  achievements  with  the  pen.  'J'he 
life  of  Marion  prepared  by  him  and  Wecms,  published  in 
1824  by  Carey  &  Lea  of  IMiiladeiphia,  has  gone  through 
many  editions,  and  will  hold  a  permanent  place  in  Amer- 
ican lit(_>raturc.  A.  II.  Stephens. 

Horsa.     See  Hengist. 

Horse  {E<ihuh  cnf/alhcs  of  Linnaeus),  a  well-known 
domestic  animal,  non-ruminating  and  simple-hoofed,  be- 
longing to  the  solipcd  family  of  Cuvicr's  order  Pachyder- 
mata  (thick-skinned)  ;  but,  according  to  the  modern  classi- 
fication, the  genus  IC'futts  belongs  to  the  family  EquidiO, 
sub-oriler  Perissodaetyla  (odd-toed),  onler  Ungulata  (hoof- 
ed), class  Mammalia.  The  horse,  with  the  ass,  zebra, 
quagga,  nnd  a  few  other  similar  animals,  constitutes  a 
natural  family  of  hoofed  quadrupeds,  the  forms  now  living 
being  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  widely  se])arated 
from  all  other  existing  mammahs.  The  horse  ditfers  from 
the  other  species  of  this  family  in  having  the  tail  covered 
with  long  hairs  from  the  base,  instead  of  tufted  at  the  end, 
and  in  the  presence  of  horny  callosities  on  the  inner  sido 
of  the  hind  legs  below  the  ''hock,"  as  well  ns  on  the  fore 
legs  above  the  *' knee,"  where  they  arc  also  found  in  the 
other  species.  The  pattern  of  coloration  in  the  horse  is, 
moreover,  not  striped,  but  in  most  respects  he  closely  re- 
sembles the  other  living  representatives  of  the  family. 
Nearly  all  these  animals  may  breed  together,  producing 
hybrids,  which  are,  however,  usually  sterile,  as  in  the  ease 
of  the  well-known  mule,  the  offspring  of  an  ass  by  a  mare, 
or  tlie  hinny,  the  product  of  a  stallion  by  a  female  ass. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the  Equida?,  as  exempli- 
fied by  the  horse,  are  the  following  :  There  are  in  tlie  a<lult 
3  incisors  or  cutting  teeth,  1  canine,  and  C  molars  or  grind- 
ing teeth  on  each  side,  above  and  below — 40  teeth  in  all. 
The  canines,  however,  are  usually  wanting  in  marcs.  An 
additional  small  tooth  is  occasionally  fonml  in  advance  of 
the  upper  molar  series.  This  tooth,  when  present,  is  the 
smallest  of  all  the  teeth,  and,  as  tt  has  neither  predecessor 
nor  successor,  its  nature  is  in  doubt.  The  grinding  teeth 
arc  long,  and  have  thick,  square  crowns.  They  aro  deeply 
implanted  in  the  jaw,  and  without  true  fangs  or  roots,  ex- 
cept in  old  age.  These  teeth  art?  coniposeil  of  interblended 
enamel,  dentine,  and  cement,  and  when  their  summits  aro 
worn  down  by  mastication  a  peculiar  ancl  eomplieated  pat- 
tern is  presented,  e.-^pecially  by  the  upper  teeth.  The 
cuauiel,  being  much  hnrder  than  tlio  dentine  or  cement, 
takes  in  the  section  the  form  of  an  irregular,  elevated 
ridge  surrounding  the  tooth  ;  outside  this  ridge  is  cement, 
and  within  dentine.  There  are  also  in  the  upper  teeth  two 
ereseentic  "lakes"  of  cement  surrnundiMl  i)y  a  ridge  of 
enamel,  which  often  presents,  especially  in  some  fossil 
species,  very  complicated  foldings.  The  canines  are  snmll 
when  present.  The  incisors  arc  arranged  close  together  in 
a  curve  at  the  end  of  the  jaw.  They  rliffer  from  those  of 
ruminants  by  their  greater  length  and  eurvafure,  and  from 
those  of  all  other  nmmmals  by  tlie  fob!  of  <'namel,  ndiich 
penetrates  the  crown  like  the  invi-rted  linger  of  a  glove. 
When  the  tooth  begins  to  bo  worn  this  fold  becomes  a  ring 
of  enamel,  enclosing  a  cavity  filled  by  cement  and  particles 
of  food,  and  is  ealh-il  the  "  mark."  In  "  agcil  "  horses  the 
incisors  are  worn  down  below  tlio  extent  of  the  fold,  and 
the  "  mark  "  disappears.     This  occurs   iu   the  lower  mid- 


incisors  at  tho  sixth  year,  and  in  the  next  and  outer  pairs 
iu  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  respectively.  The  "mark" 
remains  somewhat  longer  iu  the  upper  teeth.  The  skull  is 
much  elongated,  cliiefly  in  consequence  of  the  great  size  of 
the  face  as  compared  with  the  liinder  or  true  cranial  por- 
tion. It  is  wide  between  the  orbits,  which  are  small,  and 
closed  behind  by  a  bridge  of  bone,  as  in  ruminants.  The 
premaxillaries  project  beyond  the  nasals.  The  condyle  of 
the  l()wer  jaw  is  much  elevated  above  its  alveolar  border. 
Tho  cervical  vertebne  have  their  centra  elongated,  strongly 
convex  in  front  and  concave  behind.  The  liffnmcntKin 
tittchir  is  a  strong  band  of  elastic  tissue  for  the  support  of 
tho  head,  extending  from  the  spines  of  the  anterior  dorsal 
vertebra?  to  the  occiput.  In  the  dorsal  region  the  vertebra* 
become  gradually  less  convex  anteriorly.  The  neural  spines 
increase  in  length  to  the  fourth  or  fifth.  The  dorso-lumbar 
vortcbrre  number  24,  and  there  arc  IS  or  10  pairs  of  ribs. 
There  are  6  sacral  and  about  17  caudal  vertebra;.  The 
clavicle  is  absent,  as  in  all  ungulates.  The  scapula,  or 
shoulcler-blade,  is  long  and  narrow,  the  low  spine  has  no 
acromion,  and  the  coraeoid  process  is  small.  The  humerus 
is  short  and  strong,  ancl  the  articulation  with  the  radius 
and  ulna  is  a  very  perfect  hinge-joint.  The  two  bones  of 
the  fore  arm  are  co-ossificd.  The  shaft  of  the  ulna  is  obso- 
lete, an<l  the  distal  end  small,  so  that  the  articulation  for  the 
carpus  or  wrist,  commonly  ealletl  the  "knee,"  is  furnished 
almost  entirely  by  the  radius.  The  carpus  is  composed  of 
seven  bones  in  two  rows--the  first  row  of  the  usual  four  bones, 
tho  second  of  three  bones — the  traj)cziuiu  being  (tbsolete,  or 
sometimes  represented  by  a  small  ossicle.  The  trapezoid  and 
unciform  are  small,  and  the  magnum  large.  Three  meta- 
carpals only  aro  ])rcscnt,  corresponding  with  those  of  the 
index,  middle,  and  fourth  or  *'  ring  finger  "  of  the  human 
hand.  Of  these,  the  middle,  articulating  with  the  magnum, 
is  much  the  largest,  supports  the  foot,  and  is  called  the 
cannon-bone.  The  other  two  metacarpals  are  small,  and 
])laccd  somewhat  behind  the  midille  one.  They  taper 
rapidly  to  a  point,  and,  exeejtt  in  rare  abnormal  cases, 
support  no  digits.  They  arc  called  splint-bones,  and  by 
their  displacement  give  rise  to  the  disease  known  as 
'•  splint."  Tho  cannon-bone  is  nearly  symmetrical  on  the 
opposite  sides,  and  at  its  lower  end.  at  the  tetloek-joint, 
articulates  with  tho  first  phalanx,  called  the  "  great  pastern- 
bone."  The  second  phalanx  is  tlic  *'  little  pastern-bone," 
and  tho  crescent-shaped  ungual  phalanx,  supporting  the 
hoof,  is  tho  "coffin-bone."  The  transversely  elongated 
sesamoid  bone  in  the  tendon  of  \\\q  flexor  perforins,  at  the 
articulation  of  tho  two  latter  bones,  is  the  ''navicular  "  of 
veterinarians. 

The  pelvic  bones  aro  elongated,  and  their  long  axis,  on 
the  length  of  which  depends  the  proportional  size  of  tho 
"quarter."  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  baek-bone.  The 
femur  is  short,  stout,  and  inehulcd  in  the  common  integu- 
ment of  the  body.  The  third  trochanter,  as  usual  in  odd- 
toed  ungulates,  is  well  developed  for  the  insertion  of  tho 
tfhitrits  uKu'iviuH  musele.  and  there  is  a  characteristic  fossa 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  bone  above  the  external  con- 
dyli^  The  fibula  is  rudimentary.  In  the  ankle,  or  "hock," 
joint,  the  astragalus  is  deej)ly  and  obliquely  grooved.  It 
lias  a  fiat  distal  face,  not  borne  upon  any  distinct  neck,  and 
articulates  almost  entirely  with  the  navieuhir.  presenting 
only  a  small  face  to  the  cuboid.  The  internal  and  middle 
cuneiform  bones  arc  small  and  unite<l,  ami  sujiport  the 
inner  splint-bone.  The  ectocuneiform  is  large,  and  with 
the  cuboid  supports  the  cnnnon-bone,  or  metatarsal  of  the 
mid<llc  toe.  The  outer  splint-lKuic  is  also  su])ported  by 
the  cuboid,  liclow  this  jioint  the  structure  is  similar  to 
that  described  iu  tho  fore  foot.      It  will  thus  be  seen  that 


Skeleton  of  n  horM-. 

throuchout   the  whole  extent  of   both  tho  hind  and   foro 
limbs,  except  in  the  proximal  portions  of  tho  carpus  and 
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tarsus,  development  is  principally  confined  to  a  single  me- 
dian series  of  bones,  and  thus,  with  the  single  solid  hoof, 
is  formed  the  highest  type  of  a  purely  locomotive  organ 
for  progression  over  solid,  even  ground,  and  no  mean 
weajjon  of  defence. 

The  skin  of  the  horse  is  thick,  firmly  adherent,  especially 
along  the  back,  and  well  provided  with  sweat-glands.  The 
lips  are  very  delicate  tactile  organs,  and  capable  of  much 
motion.  They  are  set  with  long  whiskers  or  bristles,  the 
bases  of  which  arc  lodj^ed  in  the  subcutaneous  muscular 
tissue,  and  are  furnished  with  sensory  nerves.  Respiration 
is  performed  through  the  nostrils.  The  stomach  is  simple; 
the  ca?cum  very  large,  fully  twice  the  size  of  the  stomach. 
The  alimentary  canal  is  about  eight  times  as  long  as  the 
body.  There  is  no  galKbladder.  The  principal  peculiari- 
ties of  the  muscular  system  are,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs.  The  aerratua  miifjuutt  and  the 
levator  ftuffuU  scapnltr  with  the  etenm-scopii/itn's  form  a 
great  sling,  by  which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted 
to  the  anterior  extremities.  The  power  of  abduction  and 
adduction  not  being  needed  in  a  purely  cursorial  animal, 
the  deltoid  is  much  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
]>vo-  aud  re-tractors  and  the  flexors  and  extensors  are  well 
developed.  The  pronators  and  supinators  are  wanting, 
the  limb  being  fixed  in  a  constant  state  of  pronation.  In 
the  hind  leg  the  femoral  muscles  are  the  same  as  in  man, 
but  enormously  developed.  The  tibialis  auticus  and  potsti- 
ens  and  the  peruneits  lour/us  and  brevia  are  wanting.  The 
jhixor  hallncis  and  the  jtexor  Imtfjua  Jif/itormn  are  united 
into  a  single  perforating  tendon  for  the  distal  phalanx.  In 
this  tendon  is  developed  the  sesamoid  bone,  known  as  the 
''navicular."  The  epidermis  covering  the  terminal  pha- 
lanx is  developed  into  the  hoof,  a  horny  cylindrical  or 
somewhat  conical  ease,  separable  by  maceration  into  the 
wall,  the  sole,  and  the  frog.  The  wall  is  that  part  of  the 
hoof  that  is  seen  when  it  rests  upon  the  ground,  and  its 
anterior  portion  is  called  the  toe.  The  heels  are  formed  by 
the  inflexion  of  its  posterior  extremities,  an  J  these  extremi- 
ties, passing  along  the  inner  border  of  the  sole,  are  called 
the  bars.  The  sole  is  a  thick  horny  plate  occupying  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  hoof,  and  the  frog  is  a  pyramidal 
mass  of  horn  lodged  between  the  two  posterior  re-entering 
angles  of  the  wall.  The  hoof  of  the  ass  and  mule  is  nar- 
rower than  that  of  the  horse,  the  wall  higher  and  thicker, 
the  sole  more  concave,  and  the  horn  harder. 

The  period  of  gestation  in  the  horse  is  eleven  months. 
It  often  lives  thirty  years  or  more,  but  is  usually  service- 
able for  less  than  half  that  time.  Its  perception  is  quick, 
its  memory  retentive,  and  it  is  ca])able  of  much  aifection. 
It  is  surpassed  in  docility  by  no  animal  except  the  dog, 
and  perhaps  the  elephant.  Its  flesh  is  often  used  for  food. 
The  original  habitat  of  the  horse  is  unknown.  It  is 
found  wild  in  Central  and  Western  Asia,  and  upon  the 
plains  of  both  North  and  South  America.  In  the  latter 
country,  especially  upon  the  pampas  of  Brazil  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  it  is  abundant  and  lives  in  large  herds.  All  these 
animals  are.  however,  known  to  be  dcsceudcil  from  domestic 
horses  brought  from  Europe  by  the  Spaniards.  The  horse 
has  been  domesticated  from  a  very  early  period,  probably 
first  in  Central  Asia  or  Northern  Africa.  Its  remains  are 
very  rare  in  the  Stone  Age,  but  a  few  bones  have  been 
found  in  the  Swiss  lake-villages,  enough  to  indicate  its 
presence.  In  the  Bronze  Period,  however,  its  bones  be- 
come more  numerous.  Upon  Egyptian  monuments  it  is 
not  represented  earlier  than  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  but 
the  horse  appears  to  have  been  abundant  in  Egypt  after 
that  time.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible  after  the 
children  of  Israel  went  into  Egypt,  no  reference  being 
made  to  the  horse  in  the  fall  account  of  the  pastoral  lives 
of  the  early  patriarchs. 

The  most  celebrate*!  races  of  the  horse  are  those  of 
Arnbia,  Turkey,  and  Barbary,  and  from  these,  by  a  thorough 
and. judicious  system  of  breeding,  has  sprung  the  English 
race-horse,  an  animal  that  now  so  far  surpasses  the  origi- 
nals from  which  it  has  sprung  that  almost  no  benefit  has 
been  derived  from  imported  blood  for  the  last  three-quarters 
of  a  century.  A  single  mile  in  IJ  minutes  is  considered 
fast  running  time  for  a  race-horse.  The  height  of  a  race- 
horse is  about  15t  hands,  or  5  feet  2  inches.  A  horse  under 
l.i  hands  high  is  called  a  pony,  and  some  Welsh  and  Scotch 
breeds  of  ponies  are  very  celebrated  for  their  endurance. 
A  Shetland  pony  Hi  hands  high  has  carried  a  rider  44 
miles  in  M  hours  and  45  minutes.  In  America  more  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  rearing  and  training  of  trotting- 
horses,  and  the  constant  improvement  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  nearly  every  year  the  fastest  time  previously  recorded 
is  surpassed.  At  present  the  best  time  for  a  single  mile  is 
2  minutes  14  seconds,  and  was  made  by  Goldsmith  Maid 
in  IS74  at  My.stic  Park,  Boston. 

The  horses  of  the  N.  part  of  Africa,  from  Barbary  (hence 
called  Barbs),  from  Arabia,  and  from  Turkey  resemble  each 


other,  and  are  usually  confounded  under  the  name  of  Ara- 
bians. They  are  beautifully  formed,  have  fine  legs  and  feet 
and  small  bony  heads,  and  are  usually  small,  not  over  1 J 
hands  high.  The  Flanders  horse  is  a  large,  heavy,  coarse- 
legged,  slow  horse,  and  the  Tartar  horse,  which  has  been 
carried  into  Russia  and  Hungary,  is  a  small,  bony,  rough 
horse,  with  a  large  head  and  great  endurance.  From  vari- 
ous mixtures  of  these  three  types  the  modern  horses  are 
descended.  The  Barb  blood  spread  into  Spain  and  Italy, 
and  there  met  that  of  the  other  two  races.  The  favorite 
horses  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  seem  to  have 
been  various  crosses  of  the  Barb  and  the  Flanders  horses. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  original  English  horse  was. 
but  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  Markham  in 
1609,  who  puts  the  breeds  in  the  following  order  of  merit : 
English,  Neapolitan,  Corsican,  Turk,  Barb,  Spanif^h,  Po- 
lish, German,  Hungarian.  Flanders,  etc.  The  English 
horse  of  that  time  was  probably  a  cross  between  the  Flan- 
ders and  the  Hungarian,  and  being  early  used  for  racing 
and  hunting  purposes,  he  was  swift  and  enduring.  At 
least  as  early  as  1600  it  was  discovered  that  the  cross  of  the 
Barbary  horse  upon  English  mares  was  the  best  for  pro- 
ducing speed  and  bottom,  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Markham's  .-Vrabian  and  Place's  White  Turk  were  imported. 
Charles  II.  imported  what  were  known  as  the  Royal  marcs 
from  Tangiers.  The  Darlcy  Arabian  was  brought  in  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  from  this  date  (about  1705) 
there  were  numerous  importations,  and  by  crossing  them 
with  tlie  native  horses  the  foundation  of  the  great  family  of 
thoroughbreds  was  laid.  These  horses  now  undoubtedly  sur- 
pass all  others  for  size,  strength,  bottom,  beauty,  and  swift- 
ness combined.  The  proper  definition  of  a  thoroughbred 
at  the  present  time  is  a  horse  whose  progenitors  for  five 
generations  back  are  to  be  found  in  the  Stud  Bonk,  which 
is  a  record  of  horses  bred  for  racing  purposes  since  about 
1700,  the  complete  pedigrees  commencing  about  1750,  The 
first  importations  of  thoroughbred  horses  into  America 
were  about  1725-30.  and  the  Stud  Book  of  the  American 
branch  is  kept  up  on  this  side  of  the  water.  This  cla^s  of 
horses  is  bred  and  used  primarily  for  racing  purposes,  but 
the  cross  improves  horses  for  all  purposes,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  superior  quality  of  the  average  horse  of  Vir- 
ginia and  New  Jersey,  into  which  States  the  taste  for  racing 
introduced  the  thoroughbred  horse  at  an  early  period. 
Owing  to  three  and  four  mile  races  and  hcat-races  having 
been  kept  up  in  America  while  short  races  and  single  dashes 
have  been  in  vogue  in  England  for  some  years,  the  average 
American  thoroughbred  is  probably  a  stouter  and  stronger 
horse  than  his  English  cousin.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
there  arc  any  distinct  families  of  horses  in  America,  al- 
though those  of  different  localities  present  some  peculiari- 
ties. The  average  horse  of  the  New  England  States  aud 
of  Canada  is  small,  hardy,  good-tempered,  a  good  traveller, 
and  very  enduring.  The  Morgan  horse  of  Vermont  is  one 
of  the  best  types.  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  possesses  a  breed  of 
horses,  now  somewhat  scarce,  called  Conestogas — large, 
well-made,  slow  draught-horses.  In  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  the  South  generally  the  thoroughbred  and  his  connec- 
tions predominate,  and  in  Texas,  California,  and  Mexico 
we  find  the  mustang — a  small  horse,  evidently  descended 
from  the  Spanish  horses  introduced  by  the  early  conquerors 
of  that  region. 

Horse.  Fossil.  The  existing  species  of  the  horse  fam- 
ily are  so  closely  related  to  each  other  as  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished gcnerically  by  any  characters  derived  from  the 
skeleton,  but  a  large  number  of  extinct  genera  have  left 
their  remains  in  Quaternary  and  Tertiary  strata  of  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  North  America.  At 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  this  continent  by  Europeans, no 
species  of  horse  or  ass  existed  in  either  North  or  South 
America,  but  since  the  introduction  of  these  animals  the 
climate  and  conditions  of  life  have  proved  so  favorable  that 
large  herds  of  wild  horses  are  now  common  on  the  jiampas 
and  prairies  of  both  continents,  the  descendants  of  those 
that  have  escaped  from  domestication.  This  complete 
absence  of  indigenous  species  is  the  more  remarkable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  not  less  than  twelve  species  of  E'jima 
have  been  described  from  Quaternary  deposits,  and  more 
than  thirty  other  related  forms  from  the  Tertiary  of  Amer- 
ica. Some  of  these  are  readily  distinguished  from  the  living 
species  by  the  greater  complexity  in  the  foldings  of  the 
enamel  as  they  appear  upon  the  worn  surface  of  the  molars. 
In  the  Pliocene  Tertiary,  the  horse  was  represented  by 
several  extinct  genera,  the  best  known  being  Ilippnriun 
(or  Ilippotherium),  in  which  the  body  was  supported,  as  in 
Equus,  on  the  extremity  of  the  middle  toe  of  each  foot, 
which  was  also  provided  at  the  fetlock-joint  with  an  ad- 
ditional pair  of  small  toes,  not  reaching  the  ground,  and 
resembling  the  dew-claws  of  cattle.  lu  the  ujiper  molar 
teeth  there  is  in  Hippariun,  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
inner  side,  an  isolated  ellipse  of  enamel  enclosing  dentine. 
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and  not  joined  with  the  main  body  of  the  tooth  by  an  isth- 
mus of  dentine,  as  in  Efpum,  at  least  until  the  teeth  arc 
nearly  worn  out.  The  specie^  arc  small,  as  the  name  implies, 
Ifijtfuu'ion  bcinj^  a  diminutive  from  the  Greek  hippoa,  a 
"horse."  Frotohippxtfi  and  Pd'a/iijtpufi  of  the  Pliocene  are 
genera  nearly  related  to  //i/jpan'on  and  lU/nuH,  Anchippns, 
also  from  the  Pliocene,  resembled  in  its  teeth  Anvkithcrinm 
of  the  Miocene,  a  genus  now  considered  as  typical  of  a 
family  distinct  from  that  of  the  horse.  In  Amhithfruim 
the  shaft  of  the  ulna  is  eumplete,  moderately  developed, 
and  more  or  less  separate  from  the  radius.  The  fibula  is 
ankylo^cd  with  the  tibia.  The  orbit  is  not  closed  behind, 
and  there  is  a  deep  ant-orbital  fossa.  The  molars  have 
short  crowns  devoid  of  cement,  and  arc  inserted  by  distinct 
fannjs.  There  are  three  digits  in  each  foot,  the  middle  I)eing 
muclj  the  largest.  butJill  appear  to  have  reached  the  ground. 
Miuhippiitt,  also  from  the  Miocene,  was  closely  related  to 
Anchitliciinm.  In  this  genus  the  radius  and  ulna  are  free 
or  only  loosely  united.  The  tibia  and  fibula  are  co-ossi- 
fied at  the  distal  end.  There  were  three  digits  in  each 
foot,  all  of  which  reached  the  ground,  and  they  are  more 
nearly  equal  in  size  than  in  Aiicfiithcriiim,  Another  closely 
related  Miocene  genus,  McHohippuH,  had,  besides  the  three 
toes  of  the  fore  foot,  a  ?plint-bonc  representing  the  outer 
toe,or  little  finger  of  the  liuman  hand.  The  Miocene  species 
were  not  larger  than  a  sheep.  The  Eocene  representatives 
of  the  group  were  still  smaller,  the  largest  hardly  exceeding 
a  fox  in  size.  They  belong  to  the  genus  O/'ohippua,  which 
has  four  functional  digits  in  the  fore  foot,  and  no  ant- 
orbital  fossa.  Tlic  orbit  is  open  behind.  The  dentition  Is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Anc/iitlicn'mn,  hut  the  first  upper 
premolar  is  larger,  and  the  succeeding  ones  smaller  than  in 
that  genus.  The  diastema,  or  "  ])Iace  for  the  bit,"  is  distinct. 
The  canines  arc  large,  and  near  the  inci?ors.  The  crowns 
of  the  molars  are  short  and  destitute  of  cement.  The 
skeleton  is  decidedly  equine  in  its  general  features.  The 
radius  and  ulna  are  distinct,  the  latter  larger  than  in  An- 
chithcrinm.  The  carpal  bones  are  eight  in  number,  and 
resemble  those  of  the  tapir,  but  the  tra])eziuni  is  propor- 
tionally much  smaller.  All  the  digits  of  the  fore  loot  ex- 
cept the  first  are  well  developed.  The  third  is  the  largest, 
and  its  resemblance  to  that  of  the  horse  is  clearly  marked. 
The  terminal  phalanx,  orcolfin-bone,  has  a  shallow  median 
groove  in  front,  as  in  many  species  of  this  group  from  the 
I^ater  Tertiary.  The  fourth  digit  exceeds  the  second  in 
size,  and  the  fifth  or  outer  toe  is  much  the  smallest  of  all, 
and  has  its  metacarpal  bone  considerably  curved  outward. 
There  are  but  tliree  digits  in  the  hind  foot.  The  tibia  and 
fibula  are  distinct. 

All  the  above  genera  except  Auchithenum  arc  found  in 
the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  of  this  continent,  and  Avchi- 
thcriiim  is  represented  by  the  elosely-allied  genus  Mrnohip- 
pHu.  This  large  number  of  equine  mammals  and  their 
regular  distribution  in  geological  time  afford  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  ascertain  the  probable  lineal  descent  of  the  modem 
horse.  The  American  representative  of  the  latter  is  Equns 
/ratcrnuM,  a  species  almost,  if  not  entirely,  identical  with 
EfpiHH  calmfiitu,  to  which  the  recent  horse  belongs.  Huxley 
has  traced  the  later  genealogy  of  the  horse  through  Euro- 
pean extinct  forms,  but  the  line  in  America  was  a  more 
direct  one  and  the  rcc(»rd  is  more  complete.  Taking,  then, 
as  extremes  of  the  series,  OmhipfttH  (tfjiliH,  from  the  Kocenc, 
and  E'fituH  frateniuH,  from  the  Quaternary,  the  natural 
line  of  descent,  as  indicated  by  over  thirty  intermediate 
forms,  would  seem  to  be  through  the  following  genera: 
Ortilii/ipiiH  of  the  Kocenc,  Minhipput  aiid  McHtiliijtpuH  of  the 
Miocene,  AuckippuHy  //ippntiuii,  and  PlinhljipuH  of  the 
Pliocene,  and  K>/inin,  Quaternary  and  Uceent.  The  most 
marked  changes  undergone  by  these  successive  genera  are 
the  following:  1st,  increase  in  size,  from  OrohippuM,  as  large 
as  a  fox,  to  the  moilern  horse;  2d,  increase  in  speed  through 
concentration  of  the  limh-bones  ;  '.Ul.  elongation  of  the  head 
and  neck  and  modification  of  the  skull.     The  increase  of 


A,  Orohijmtt.t  fEocene);  B,  Mfwhippux  (Miocene);  O,  Hijtparion 
(Pliocene);  I>,  /iV/hu-s  (Quaternary  and  Reeent). 

speed  was  a  direct  result  of  a  gradual  and  striking  modifi- 
cation of  the  limbs.     These  wcro  slowly  coDOcntralcd  by 


the  reduction  of  their  lateral  elements  and  enlargement  of 
the  axial  one.  until  the  force  exerted  by  eacli  limb  came  to 
act  directly  through  its  axis  in  the  line  of  motion.  This 
concentration  is  well  shown  in  the  fore  limb.  There  was, 
1st,  a  change  in  the  scapula  and  humerus,  especially  in  the 
latter,  which  facilitated  motion  in  one  plane  only;  2d.  an 
expansion  of  the  radius  and  reduction  of  the  ulna,  until 
the  former  alone  remained  entire  and  efrecti\  e  ;  ;!d,  a  sliorl  - 
ening  of  all  the  carpal  bones  and  enlargement  of  the  me- 
dian ones,  ensuring  a  firm  wrist;  4tli,  an  increase  in  size  of 
the  third  digit  at  the  expense  of  those  on  each  side,  until 
the  former  alone  supported  the  limb.  The  latter  change  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  above  diagram,  which  rejirescnts  the  fore 
feet  of  four  typical  genera  in  the  equine  series,  taken  iu 
succession  from  each  of  tiie  geological  perio<ls  in  which  this 
group  of  mammals  is  known  to  have  lived.  The  ancient 
Orohippuit  had  all  four  digits  of  the  fore  feet  well  developed. 
In  McRtihippnn,  of  the  next  period,  the  fifth  toe  is  only  rep- 
resented by  a  rudiment,  and  the  limb  is  supported  by  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth,  the  middle  one  being  the  largest. 
Hipparion  of  the  Later  Tertiary  still  has  three  digits,  but 
the  tiiird  is  much  stouter,  and  the  outer  toes  have  ceased 
to  be  of  use,  as  they  do  not  touch  the  ground.  In  Equufy 
the  last  of  the  series,  the  lateral  hoofs  are  gone,  and  the 
digits  themselves  are  represented  only  by  the  rudimentary 
splint-bones.  The  middle  or  third  digit  supports  the  limb, 
and  its  size  has  increased  a'lcordingly.  The  correspond- 
ing changes  in  the  posterior  limb  of  these  genera  are  very 
similar,  but  not  so  striking,  as  the  oldest  tyj)e  {Oi-ohijipiin) 
had  liut  three  toes  behind.  An  earlier  ancestor  of  the 
group,  perhaps  in  the  lowest  Eocene,  probably  had  four 
toes  on  this  foot  and  five  in  front.  Such  a  predecessor  is 
as  clearly  indicated  by  the  feet  of  Orohippui,  as  the  latter 
is  by  its  Miocene  relative.  A  still  older  ancestor,  possibly 
in  the  Cretaceous,  doubtless  had  five  toes  on  each  loot,  the 
typical  number  in  mammals.  This  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  toes  may  perlia])s  have  been  due  to  elevation  of  the 
region  inhabited,  which  gradually  led  the  animals  to  live 
on  higher  ground,  instead  of  the  soft  lowlands  where  a 
many-toed  loot  would  be  most  useful. 

The  gradual  elongation  of  the  head  and  neck  may  be  said 
to  have  already  begun  in  OiuhlpjniH,  if  we  compare  tlint 
form  with  other  most  nearly  allied  mammals.  The  dias- 
tema, or  *•  place  for  the  bit,"  was  well  developed  in  borh 
jaws  even  then,  liut  increased  materially  in  succeeding 
genera.  The  number  of  the  teeth  remained  the  same  until 
the  Pliocene,  when  the  front  lower  premolar  was  lost,  and 
subsequently  the  corresponding  upper  tooth  ceased  to  be 
functionally  developed.  The  next  upper  premolar,  which 
in  OrafiippuH  was  the  smallest  of  the  six  posterior  teeth, 
rapidly  increased  in  size,  and  finally  became  in  the  hor.'<o 
the  largest  of  the  scricr.  The  grinding  teeth  had  at  first 
very  short  crowns,  without  cement,  and  were  inserted  by 
distinct  roots.  In  Pliocene  species  the  molars  became 
longer,  and  were  more  or  less  coated  with  cement.  Tlie 
modern  horse  has  extremely  long  grinders,  without  true 
roots,  and  covered  with  a  thick  external  layer  of  cement. 
Tlie  large  canines  of  Orohippun  become  gradually  reduced 
in  the  later  genera,  and  the  characteristic  "mark"  uj>on 
the  incisors  is  fouml  only  in  the  later  forms.  The  bridge 
of  bone  bounding  (lie  orbit  behind  first  apjiears  in  the  l*lio- 
cene  genera.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  tliat  the  peculiarly 
equine  features  acquired  by  Ortihippus  are  retained  per- 
sistently throughout  the  entire  scries  of  succeeding  forms. 
Such,  r.  fj.,  is  the  form  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  also  tho  characteristic  astragalus,  with  its  nar- 
row. ol)lique  superior  ridges,  and  its  small  articular  facet 
for  the  cuboid. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  a  general  outline  of  tho  more  marked 
changes  that  seem  to  have  produced  in  America  the  highly 
specialized  modern  KqHu»  from  its  diminutive,  four-toed 
predecessor,  Iho  Eocene  OniliijipiiH.  The  line  of  de.-^eetit 
appears  to  have  been  direct,  ami  the  remains  now  known 
supply  every  important  intermediate  form.  Considering 
the  rcmarkalile  development  of  the  grouj)  througluuil  tho 
entire  Tertiary  perioil,  and  its  existence  even  later,  il  .«tems 
very  strange  thai  none  of  the  species  should  have  surviveil, 
and  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  present  horse  to  the  (>M 
World.  0.  C.  Maksii. 

llorsr'-(  lifstniit.     See  Sapinoaob-*!. 

Horse  llrerk,  Ip.  of  Marengo  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  i:i:i7. 

Horse  Creek,  tp.  t.f  I)adoco.,  Mo.     Pop.  5l»7. 

Horse  <'reeli,  post-ip.  of  Ashe  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  Sl.'i. 

Horse  Distemper,  a  species  of  catarrh.  As  the  dis- 
ease is  eorilagiuu^,  an  aninnil  haviui;  it  should  bo  kept  apart 
from  the  others,  and  afli-r  a  thoroui^li  purge  should  be  fed 
on  light  brim  mashes  and  kept  warm  until  rccovl'ry. 

Horse-Fly,  The  females  of  many  dipterous  insects 
of  tho  family  Tabanidjo  arc  called  horse-flies,  from  the 
great  annoyance  their  bito  causes  the  horse.     Among  tho 
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most  common  are  Tahanun  lineola^  the  green-headed  fly, 
whicli  in  hot  weather  has  been  known  to  worry  horses  and 
cattle  to  death.  The  bite  is  severe,  and  even  venomous, 
always  drawing  blood.  Tnhnnus  atraius  and  chictu>i,  the 
orange-belted  fly,  are  also  common.  Their  larvae  arc  very 
destructive  of  snails  and  of  other  larvre.  The  horse-fly  of 
Great  Britain  is  Hlppoboaca  equina.    (See  Forest-Fly.) 

Horse  Guards.  (See  Guards.)  The  term  was  used 
to  denttte  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army,  White- 
hall, London,  in  consequence  of  the  building  being  guarded 
by  a  squadron  of  horse  guards,  and  of  the  striking  appear- 
ance of  the  mounted  sentinels  on  duty  at  the  entrance. 
The  head-quarters  were  changed  in  1871  to  the  War  Office, 
Pali  Mall ;  papers  emanating  therefrom  are  still  headed 
'•Horse  <iuards,"  "War  Office,  Pall  Mall,"  being  added. 

Horse'hcacl,  tp.  of  Johnson  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  995. 

Horsoheaiils,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Chemung  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Northern  ('entral  and  the  Utica  Ithaca  and  EUnira 
R.  lis.,  has  C  churches,  2  weekly  ncwj^papers,  2  grist-mills, 
a  tannery,  a  sash  and  blind  factory,  a  steam  .«aw-mill,  a 
woollen-mill.  and  the  second  largest  brickyard  in  the  U.  S. 
Pop.  of  v.  1410;  of  tp.  2901. 

T.  J.  T.iYLOR.  Ed.  *•  Horscheads  JornsAi.." 

Hor.-'C  Isl'andj  an  island  in  Lake  Ontario,  in  Hounds- 
field  tp.,  Jeficrson  co.,  N.  Y.,  1}  miles  from  Sackett's  Har- 
bor.    It  has  a  lighthouse.     Area,  27  acres. 

Horse-Mackerel,  a  name  given  in  Great  Britiiin  to 
the  Si-\D  (which  see),  but  applied  in  the  U.  S.  to  Tfti/nrnts 
secutido-clorsalis,  called  also  albicore  and  American  tunny. 
It  is  often  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  is  very  destructive  to  fish 
and  fishermen's  nets,  and  is  caught  chiefly  for  its  abundant 
oil,  although  its  flesh  is  pronounced  excellent  by  good  judges. 
It  is  best  killed  liy  the  harpoon. 

Ilorsc'manship.  It  seems  quite  proper  to  suppose, 
taking  into  consideration  the  ancient  myths  relating  to  the 
Centaurs  and  to  Pegasus,  tliat  the  horse  was  used  by  man 
from  the  earliest  periods  for  the  purposes  of  war  and  the 
chase.  This  was  unquestionably  true  in  India  and  in  Persia. 
The  earliest  regular  treatise  on  horsemanship  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  is  by  Xcnophon,  and  from  that  it  ap- 
pears that  the  horsemen  of  his  time  were  accustomed  to 
feed,  clean,  and  ride  their  horses  much  as  we  do.  The  sad- 
dle was  not,  however,  known  to  them,  and  their  bit  seems 
to  have  been  of  the  simplest  possible  form.  The  animal  was 
ridden  either  barebacked  or  with  a  cloth  or  skin  secured  liy 
a  band.  There  were  no  stirrups,  and  the  rider  mounted  by 
vaulting  on,  or  by  stepping  from  a  projection  upon  the  shaft 
of  the  lance.  The  saddle  came  into  use  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  the  stirrup  was  no  doubt  invented  soon  after. 
From  that  time,  and  through  the  Middle  Ages,  the  more 
civilized  nations  used  moj^t  elaljoratc  horse-trappings,  and 
the  art  of  riding  was  no  doubt  considerably  advanced  as 
the  equipments  were  improved.  As  a  recognized  art,  re- 
quiring long  and  difficult  training,  it  seems  to  have  had  its 
origin  at  Naples,  whence  its  professors  spread  over  Europe. 
Spain  took  it  up  ne.^tt  to  Italy,  then  France,  and  lastly 
England.  The  tournaments  which  were  in  fashion  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  si.xtecnth  century,  and  the  Crusades, 
brought  the  art  into  spocial  prominence;  the  carousals, 
which  succeeded  the  tournaments,  kept  up  the  interest, 
and  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  equi- 
tation held  the  first  place  in  the  education  of  a  gentleman. 
The  riding-school  was  the  fashionable  lounge  or  club  of 
young  men  of  rank,  and  some  sujierb  buildings  were  erected 
in  various  places  dedicated  to  this  use  alone.  The  interior 
court  of  the  Louvre  was  used  as  the  place  of  instruction 
of  King  Louis  XIII.  by  his  riding-master,  Pluvinel.  The 
saddle  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  was  made  principally 
of  wood,  very  deep,  and  so  formed  that  the  rider  sat  upon 
his  fork  perfectly  straight  up  and  down,  as  if  standing. 
The  armor  of  man  and  horse  was  heavy,  and  a  stout  liorse 
was  required  to  carry  its  weight.  About  1500  the  equip- 
ments were  somewhat  modified  to  suit  the  purposes  of 
civil  life,  but  the  position  of  the  rider  remaiued  nearly  the 
same  until  the  time  of  Do  la  Gueriuiere,  whose  foHo  vol- 
ume, with  beautiful  plates  drawn  by  Ch.  Parrocel,  ap- 
peared in  173.'>,  when  the  saddle  assumed  more  nearly  the 
modern  form,  and  the  seat  of  the  rider  was  changed  by 
bending  the  knee  and  sitting  down  more  in  the  saddle, 
much  in  the  manner  of  the  present  European  military  seat. 
The  E:Lstcrn  nations  have  Irom  tjie  earliest  limes  used  a 
deep  saddle,  but  with  a  very  short  stirrup,  rising  in  their 
stirrups  to  use  the  javelin  or  Innce.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  saddle  by  successive  changes 
approached  nearly  to  the  present  English  saddle,  and  the 
English  riders  adopted  the  short  stirrup  which  is  now 
characteristic  of  their  school  of  riding,  most  other  nations 
l"etaining  tlio  military  seat.  The  heavy  curb  bit  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  retained  until  quite  a  late  period,  and  the 
equipments  and  mode  of  riding  of  the  Mexican  and  South 


American  of  the  present  day  are  almost  exactly  those  of 

the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Among  the  con- 
tinental European  nations  riding  as  a  civil  accomplishment 
has  declined,  but  in  England  it  still  holds  its  place  in  the 
foremost  rank  among  the  amusements  and  accomplish- 
ments of  a  gentleman.  Fairsian  Rogers. 

Horse  Pasture,  post-tp.  of  Ilcnry  co.,  Va.     P.  2302. 

Horse-Power.  See  Dvnamic  Units,  by  Prof.  W.  P. 
Trowduidgi:.  A.  M. 

Horse-Racina;.  Though  horse-racing  has  probably 
been  coeval  with  the  possession  of  the  horse  by  man,  it 
seem:^  likely  that  the  Persians  were  the  first  to  elevate  the 
sport  to  a  great  institution.  Horses  with  them  were  iden- 
tified with  the  sun  or  with  the  fiery  chariot  driven  once  a  day 
over  the  heavens.  From  the  Persians  the  Greeks  perhaps 
derived  the  sacred  races  which  were  held  at  the  Olympian, 
Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean  games.  These  races  were 
all  conilucted  with  clumsily-built  chariots,  without  sjirings, 
exceedingly  difficult  to  drive,  the  course  involving  as  much 
danger  as  skill.  Great  as  was  the  difficulty  of  driving,  it 
was  much  increased  by  the  horses  being  all  the  time  near 
the  spectators,  who  crowded  close  to  the  twenty  short  turns 
of  the  ground,  and  maddened  thr  animals  by  their  cries, 
"while  artifice  was  employed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
frightening  the  horses  when  they  approached  the  statue  of 
the  genius  Taraxippus."  The  charm  of  Greek  races,  apart 
from  the  interest  in  the  victor,  consisted  in  the  excitement 
of  seeing  the  chariots  strike  and  shatter  each  other,  the 
horses  trampling  on  and  killing  the  fallen  drivers,  and  the 
overturns,  in  which  the  whole  population  of  refined  Athens 
delighted.  The  Roman  races  were  much  like  the  Greek,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Romans  employed  their  slaves 
as  charioteers,  instead  of  driving  themselves.  In  time, 
the  Romans,  however,  introduced  mounted  races,  and  with 
the  exception  that  the  riders  were  often  expected  to  perform 
circus  tricks  and  acrobatic  feats,  they  were  in  many  respects 
strikingly  like  the  modern.  The  horses  were  entered  thirty 
days  in  advance,  and  were  trained,  the  jockeys  wearing 
four  cohtrs — green,  red,  white,  and  sca-eolor  {veneta),  to 
which  Domitian  added  yellow  and  purple.  There  were 
prizes  given,  but  as  betting  was  not  practised,  it  would 
appear  that  races  among  the  Romans  were  a  far  more 
creditable  institution  than  those  known  at  the  present  day. 
The  Romans  did  not  use  saddles  (which,  according  to  Beck- 
maun,  were  invented  in  the  fourth  century),  but  they  and 
the  Persians  had  thick  saddle-cloths.  The  jockeys  were 
called  urusorcs,  the  trainers  nffitntorcs.  Caligula  once  gave 
2000  sesterces  to  the  jockey  Eutychus. 

An  old  French  song  describes  a  horse-race  run  in  the 
sixth  century,  the  winner  receiving  for  a  prize  the  hand  of  a 
Breton  princess.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century 
there  appears  in  feudal  grants  mention  of  sums  awarded  nt 
annual  and  regularly  established  races,  *'  but  it  is  not  until 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  that  the  history  of  horse-racing  in 
France,  seriously  considered,  begins."  There  is  good  ground 
for  believing  that  in  England  the  ancient  Britons,  decidedly 
addicted  to  horsemanship,  had  races,  and  that  the  Mithraic 
courses  established  by  the  Romans  were  continued  by  the 
Saxons.  It  is  certain  that  the  hitter  had  mounted  races, 
since  ''running  horses"  were  among  the  presents  sent  by 
Hugh  Capet  to  Athelslan  when  suing  for  his  sister  Elhels- 
nitha.  This  king  took  great  pains  to  improve  the  breed  of 
the  British  horse  by  importations  from  the  Continent,  par- 
ticularly from  Spain,  by  which  means  a  breed  was  produced, 
says  Blaine,  that  flourished  from  the  time  of  the  Crusadca 
until  the  days  of  the  Tudors — a  period  which  has  been 
called  "the  era  of  the  great  horse."  In  the  romance  of 
Jici-is  of  Southampton  we  are  told  that  at  'WhitsuDtide  the 
knights 

"  A  cours  let  them  make  on  a  daye, 
Steeds  and  palfraye  to  assaye 
Whicb  borsc  that*  best  may  run." 
Fitzstephen  informs  us  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  racing  on  the  ground  where  Smithficld 
Market  now  stands.     In  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  turfed 
courses  were  laid  out  and  prizes  allotted.     The  chief  of 
these  was  a  silver  bell,  whence  perhaps  comes  the  phrase 
"  to  bear  away  the  bell." 

Modern  English  horse-racing  began  strictly  with  James 
I.,  who  was  very  fond  of  it.  In  his  reign  public  and 
regular  runnings  were  held  in  Yorkshire  an<l  Surrey.  At- 
tention was  now  paid  to  feeding  and  training  horses  and 
instructing  jockeys.  Eastern  horses  were  imported  during 
this  reign,  but  none  of  them  proved  to  be  of  any  value. 
During  the  civil  war  and  the  Protectorate  racing  declined, 
but  with  the  Restoration  there  was  a  grand  revival  of  all 
field-sjiorts,  and  especially  of  this.  Charles  II.  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  turf,  even  entering  his  horses  in 
his  own  name.  He  established  races  at  Datchet  Mead,  that 
he  might  more  conveniently  enjoy  his  favorite  sport.  He 
was  also  regular  in  his  attendance   at  Kewmarket,  now 
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boasting  every  accommodation  for  the  training  of  horses, 
with  un  excellent  race-course,  which,  as  the  system  pro- 
gressed, was  apportioned  into  distances  corresponding  with 
the  sevcial  ages  and  supposed  powers  of  the  horses.     By 
this  arrangement,  as  well  as  by  a  judicious  appropriation 
of  the  wein-hts  to  be  carried,  according  to  similar  circum- 
stances, a  si-ale  of  c(|uality  was  kept  up  highly  to  the  credit 
of  the  turf  regulations.     Indeed,  much  of  the  arrangement 
and  most  of  The  rules   and  regulations  since  in  force  were 
formed  about  this  time  and   under  the  auspices  ol    this 
prince.     William  III.   encouraged  the  turf,  and    dcorge, 
consort  of  (iueeu   Anne,  greatly   aided  it  in   every  way. 
Durin-'  his  reign  Curweu  Baybad  and  the  Darley  Arabian 
were   finportcd.     Charles  II.    iutroduced   the   silver  prize 
cup,  value  100  guineas.  "  George  I.,'' says  "  Nimrod,"  "  was 
no  racer,  but  he  discontinued  silver  plates  as  prizes,  and 
instituted  the  king's  plates,  being  lOU  guineas  in  cash. 
Durin.'  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  Godolphin  Arabian  ap- 
peared, the  founder  of  the  best  English  "  blooded     horses. 
George  111.  gave  the  turf  some  encouragement,  llis  brother, 
the  dSkc  of  Cumberland,was  passionately  addicted  to  racing. 
From  llis  stud  came  the  famous  horses  Herod  and  Marak, 
who  sired  the  famous  Eclipse,  born  in  the  fourth  year  oi 
George  IV.     O'Kellev,  the  great  turfman  of  these  tunes, 
owned  Kclipse,and  w'as  the  breeder  of  Volunteer  and  Dun- 
gannon  by  Eclip.se,  who  became  the  sire  of  KiO  winning 
horses    fUe  carl  of  cirosvenor  is  also  held  in  honor  as  one  ot 
the  great  racing  magnates  of  this  reign.     He  raised  the  two 
famous  marcs  Meteor   and  Violanle,  and   lost  his  entiro 
fortune  in  the  end,  though  he  won  £200,0110  by  betting. 
"  Honesty,"  says  Ulaine,   •'  which  ensures  riches  in  most 
other  pursuits,  is  almost  certain  to  occasion  loss  in  racing.' 
The  kin"',  George  IV.,  bred  the  famous  horses  Whiskey, 
Manfrcdrand  iMaria.     This  monarch,  according  to  Blaine, 
was  very  shrewd  in  turf-mattcrs,  and  "  surrounded  l>i"nself   i 
with  men  deeply  versed  in  the  '  mysteries'  of  racing.    The 
turf  abounded  in  rascals,  and  the  prince  found  it  necessary 
to  meet  the  man(euvres  of  such  men  by  proper  caution. 
By  the  exercise  of  this  proper  caution,  he  at  last,  in  the 
alfair  of  the  notorious  Escape  against  Grey  Diomcd.  "  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  accusation  of  foul  play  affixed  to  his 
name."     His  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  was,  however,  a 
heavy  loser,  being  less  suspicious.     Cowper  had  long  be- 
fore said  of  England, 

"  We  justly  boast 
At  least  superior  joekeysbip,  and  claim 
The  honors  of  the  turf  as  all  our  own." 

Unfortunately,  the  dishonors  of  the  turf  must  also  be 
claimed,  and  it  was  during  the  reign  of  George  IV.  that 
tlio  turf  became  as  noted  for  villainy  as  for  sport.  In  the 
language  of  "Nimrod,"  ■'  A  set  of  masked,  unprincipled  mis- 
creants are  now  usurping  the  place  of  gentlemen  of  integ- 
rity. No  honorable  man  can  be  successful  for  any  length 
of  time  against  such  a  horde  of  determined  depredators  as 
have  lately  been  seen  on  our  race-eourses."  Among  the 
celebrated  jockeys  employed  by  George  IV.  were  Samuel 
Chipney,  who  became  rich  ;  South,  Good.son,  Robinson,  and 
Nelson.  Earl  Fit/.william,  "a  princely  conductor  of  his 
stud,"  bred  the  eminent  racers  Orville  and  Mulatto.  The 
carl  of  Derby  raised  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  a  descendant  of  tho 
Godolphin  Arabian,  as  of  Blank,  Snap,  and  Uegulus.  Ho 
prt.diiced  more  winners  than  any  English  horse  known  ; 
111,000  guineas  were  refused  fo'  him.  The  late  duke  of 
Dorset  was  a  first-class  jockey,  and,  like  the  duke  of  Graf- 
ton, was  a  great  winner.  It  is  remarkable  that  several 
r.acing  authorities  lay  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  this  no- 
bleman was  not  a  cheat,  and  always"r,ui  to  win."  (For  a 
fuller  account  of  the  great  patrons  of  the  turf  from  this 
time  to  the  year  18:!H  the  reader  may  consult  tho  article 
"The  Turf"  in  tho  Quarlcrl;/  /Icviciv,  No.  08.) 

There  are  about  120  provincial  race-meetings  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  sonio  of  these  are  held  twice  in 
the  year.  Those  of  Newmarket,  Epsom.  Ascot,  Vork, 
Doneaster,  and  Goodwood  stanil  first  in  all  respccls.  The 
annual  Derby  (Epsom)  is  the  great  London  holiday,  where 
.';,iO,000  people  often  assemble.  The  Goodwood  is  called 
the  "  ladies'  race,"  because  it  is  specially  visited  by  ladies, 
many  of  the  highest  rank,  in  splcmlid  loiletle.  Tho  belter 
class  of  visitors  sit  and  lunch  in  Ibcir  carriages,  while  a 
stream  of  female  gypsies,  olainorous  to  tell  fortunes  or  beg, 
itinerant  musicians  and  peildlers.  go  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  the  background  is  filled  in  wilh  boolhs  lor  eating,  cx- 
hibili.)ns,  cocoanut  "shys,"  "Aunt  Sallies."  and  similar 
rutb'  games,  usually  managcil  by  gypsy  men.  It  is  said 
that  I  bo  (elegraphie  department  of  tho  English  post-office 
takes  several  hundred  thousand  poumls  aiuiually  from  turf- 
men, and  that  this  "chief  national  i)asli ,"  which  re- 
ceives, in  fact,  nothing  from  the  stale,  or  which  against 
£1000  received  pavs  out  £.HOnn  excise-duty,  "demands  for 
its  support  an  expenditure  cfpial  to  the  revenue  of  such 
small  kingdoms  us  Portugal  or  Denmark."    This  in  perhaps 


the  tfuo  reason  why  raoe-bctting  is  not  reformed  out  of  ex- 
i«tencc  or  rather  why  it  exists  as  an  anomaly  and  a  national 
reproach.     It  is  not  long  since  a  poor  man  was  sent  to 
prison  for  simply  looking  on  at  a  game  of  pitch-penny  in 
London,  while  the  betting  on  the  races  tills  columns  not 
only  in  "  sporting  papers,"  but  is  recorded  more  or  less  in 
every  daily  journal.     The  usual  pretext,  that  racing  keeps 
up  tho  quility,  strain,  and  value  of  horses,  is  a  weak  apol- 
ogy; for,  though  it  is  true  that  that  refined  and  highly  ar- 
tificial  animal,   the   thoroughbred,   executes    the    greatest 
feats  of  running,  it  is  as  useless  to  the  world  at  large,  save 
for  bcllimj  on,  as  the  giraffes  or  lions  in  the  zoological  gar- 
dens.    Horses   partly   of   this  stock   are  found,  however, 
to  excel  for  almost  every  purpose.     There  is  a  great  de- 
sire oii  the  part  of    the   English    government  to  abolish 
betting,   but  as  the  entire  system  of  racing  depends  on 
gambling,  and  as  it  involves    such    an  immense  amount 
of  einiital,  and  is,  moreover,  so  near  and  dear  to  at  least 
one-half  tho  aristocracy,  no  violent  reforms  in  it  can  at 
present  take  place.     Much  has,  however,  been  done,  and 
the   Betting  Act  of   the   present    year   and   other  action 
show  that    there  is  a  settled    determination    to   do  away 
with  the  greatest  scandal  which  at  present  disgraces  any 
Christian    country,    excepting,    perhaps,    bull-fighting    in 
Spain.     The  most  experienced  writers  on  the  turt  admit 
that  if  the  best  horse  the  world  ever  saw  were  to  be  run  at 
present    "he  would  have  no  more  chance  to  win  than  if  he 
had   but  the  use  of  three  of  his  legs,"  if  he  were  heavily 
backed  to  lose.     It  is  impossible  to  make  the  poor  under- 
stand that  they  are  justly  punished  for  trivial  gambling, 
when  the  journals  wilh  which  they  are  most  familiar  repre- 
sent the  "plunging,"  or  desperate  betting-feats,  of  this  and 
that  lord  as  his  crowning  glory. 

Stccplc-chashiri^so  called  cither  from  the  slerp-lnll  rid- 
ing which  it  involves,  or  from  a  steeple  in  the  distance 
having  been  originally  the  goal— consists  of  headlong  rid- 
in"  over  a  ground  abounding  in  ditches,  hedges,  gullies, 
and  all  kinds  of  impediments.  It  is  of  Irish  origin,  and 
no  longer  enjoys  its  former  popularity  in  England.  Hiudlc- 
racing  was  originally  invented  by  George  IV.  on  Brighton 
Downs.  Hurdles  are  like  segments  of  light  fences  or  irot- 
lle^  of  coarse  basketwork.  In  a  course  of  one  or  two  miles 
three  or  more  hurdles  may  bo  placed  to  be  leaped  over. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  in  France  to  render  racing 
national,  but  it  has  always  existed  as  a  distinct  imitation 
of  an  English  institution.  During  all  tho  rcign  ot  Louis 
XV    it  was,  as  Larousse  admits,  the  Fram:m«  Amjtomuncs 


or  French  who  affeeted  tho  English)  who  were  fond  ol 
lorscs  Extravagant  betting  became  fashionable,  and 
races  were  abolished  by  the  Kcvolution.  Napoleon  re- 
established them,  and  in  18.13  a  joekcy-club  was  loundcd  by 
Count  Max  Caecia,  Do  Cambis,  Count  Demidotl,  M.  Lalit  e, 
and  others.  There  are  now  in  France  sixty  race-grounds, 
the  principal  of  which  are  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and 
Chantilly  As  the  French  only  admit  native-bred  horses 
to  their  races,  it  seems  hardly  fair  that  they  should  send 
runners  of  English  extraction  to  compete  at  English  races, 
and  then  rejoice,  as  they  do,  over  an  occasional  victory. 
When  it  is  considered  that  these  horses  ore  generally 
trained  and  perfected  in  Frunee  by  English  grooms  and 
jockeys,  tho  ground  for  exulting  over  such  triumphs  as 
"French"  is  seriously  diminisbcd.  Admiral  lions,  the 
head  of  the  turf  in  England,  has  recently  endeavored,  but 
in  vain,  to  induce  the  French  to  abolish  this  restriction. 

Much  dciiends  in  racing  on  the  skill  of  the  jockey— s" 
much,  in  fact,  that  a  very  good  rider  is  sometimes  almost 
able  to  win  with  any  horse  entered. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  in  America  to  perlcct  the 
race-horse  or  thoroughbred  of  Anglo-Arab  origin,  but  the 
number  is  as  yet  far  inferior  to  that  of  English  horses, 
though,  as  tho"annals  of  our  turf  indicate,  there  arc  many 
such  among  us  perfectly  qualified  to  compete  at  any  Eng 
lish  course.  When  it  is  considered,  however,  that  the  best 
English  writers  on  the  subject  arc  of  tho  opinion  that  tli" 
race-horao  is  among  animals  what  a  dandy  is  amnng  men. 
it  may  be  something  more  than  problematical  whether  .\nier- 

icans"  should  not  remain  contented  with  trotting,  in  which 
they  are  unrivalled,  save  perhaps  by  the  Hussians,  and  which 
has  tho  advantage  of  .leveloping  practically  useful  aninni  s. 
The  trolting-borses  of  America  have  long  been  remarU- 
able.  At  first  the  breed  api-cared  to  be  merdy  he  result 
of  accident,  but  breeders  now  lecognize  the  fact  that  llio 
best  have  a  strong  dash  of  thoroughbred  blood.  A  largo 
number  of  the  most  successful  aumiig  Hiem  are  traced  back 
to  Messenger  (imported  about  17s;,-!IO).  'Irotling-  imo 
has  gradually  been  rcluced  from  a  mile  ,n  •!  m.nules,  which 
used  to  bo  considered  very  goo.l.  f.  a  n.ilo  in  2m  1  Is 
which  time  was  made  in  1871  by  Goldamilb  Maid.  I'p  to 
llic  end  of  that  year,  .'.If.  horses  are  recorded  as  laving 
trolled  in  ,uihlio  in  2m.  .'lOs.  or  le.s,  the  ten  fastest  having 
done  it  in  less  than  2m.  IDs.     Some  ol  the  lighter  Norman 
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or  Percheron  horses  of  France  have  shown  trotting  action, 
and  there  is  a  family  of  horses  in  Russia,  called  ''Orloff 
trotters,"  that  has  produced  some  only  second  to  those  of 
the  U.  S.  Owing  to  the  great  difference  between  the  speed 
of  trotting-horses,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  them  into  classes, 
such  as  thoj^e  which  have  not  ''beaten  2.30.  2.25,  or  2.20," 
as  the  case  may  be;  and  very  strict  rules  are  made  by 
the  National  Association  regarding  changes  of  name  or 
any  action  which  may  cloud  the  identity  of  horses  which 
trot  for  public  money.  Racing  proper,  as  distinguished 
from  trotting,  has  always  been  a  favorite  sport  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  has  lately  been  revived  at  the  North 
with  great  success,  as  the  summer  meetings  at  Jerome  Park, 
N.  Y.,  Long  Branch,  and  Saratoga  show.  Only  thorough- 
breds are  fit  for  racing,  and  a  part-bred  horse  would  have 
no  chance  whatever  to  win.  There  is  no  classification,  as 
in  trotting,  as  all  good  race-horses  can  run  within  a  few 
seconds  of  the  best  speeJ.  There  is  a  classification,  how- 
ever, as  to  age,  the  youngest  horses  carrying  the  least 
weight  in  cases  where  horses  of  different  ages  are  engaged 
in  the  same  races.  Regular  tables  of  weights  are  estab- 
lished ;  as,  for  instance,  ;^-year  olds,  90  pounds;  4-year  olds, 
103  pounds;  5-year,  114  pounds;  fi-year,  IIS  pounds; 
mares  being  weighted  about  3  pounds  loss  than  horses. 
The  best  racing  time  made  in  the  U.  S.  is  that  made  by 
(ircy  Planet  in  1S74 — one  mile  in  Im.  42As.  Until  within 
a  few  years  Im.  44s.  was  the  best,  but  that  h.as  now  been 
beaten  by  several  horses.  The  best  four-mile  time  fur  many 
years  was  that  of  Lexington  in  1855  in  7m.  llL^s. :  it  was 
beaten  in  1874  by  Fellowcraft  in  7m.  191s.  There  is  no 
ofiicial  time  taken  at  English  races,  and  therefore  no  means 
of  comparing  their  time  with  ours.  No  confidence  is  placed 
by  horsemen  in  the  story  that  Flying  Childers  ran  a  mile 
in  a  minute.  English  courses  are  usually  straight  or  nearly 
so,  and  over  the  turf.  The  regular  American  course  is  one 
mile,  made  up  of  two  semicircles,  each  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  joined  by  two  straight  quarters,  and  is  kept  in  order 
by  harrowing  and  scraping,  as  turf  becomes  too  hard  in  the 
dry  summer  for  horses  to  run  over.  C.  G.  Lkland. 

Horse'-Radish  {Xnsfurtium  Ay-jnoracia),  a  perennial 
herb  of  the  nnlcr  Cruciferce,  whose  large  white  roots  fur- 
nish a  well-known  pungent  condiment  for  the  table.  The 
roots  yield  a  volatile  oil  which  contains  sulphur.  Tbo 
plant  is  European,  and  half  naturalized  in  the  U.  S.  Horse- 
radish leaves  and  roots  are  I'sed  in  medicine  as  local  stim- 
ulants. They havoalsoantiscorbuticproperties.  The  young 
leaves  are  boiled  as  potherbs,  and  are  very  delicate  and 
pleasant. 

Horse-radish  Tree,  the  Moringa  pteri/rfosperma, 
a  tree  of  the  order  Leguminosas,  so-called  from  the  acrid 
quality  of  its  leaves.  Its  trunk  yields  a  gum  like  that  of 
the  acacias,  and  the  leaf  has  medicinal  qualities;  but  its 
seed?,  with  those  of  M.  aptera.  are  important  as  furnishing 
the  commercial  oil  of  beu.  These  trees  grow  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  Arabia.  Africa,  and  Southern  Europe. 
The  expressed  oil  is  of  admirable  keeping  qualities,  and  is 
used  for  oiling  watches  and  as  a  basis  fur  perfumes.  The 
oil  is  mostly  prepared  in  Europe. 

Hor'scns,townof  Denmark,  in  the  province  of  Jutland, 
on  the  ilursens  Fjurd.  It  is  an  old  town,  but  neatly  built, 
thriving,  and  carrying  on  a  lively  trade.     Pop.  10,501. 

Horseshoe  Crab.     See  King  Crab. 

Horseshoeing.  See  Farriery,  by  M.  C.  Wf.ld.  Ph.  B. 

Horsc'taii,  Shave-g^rass,  or  Scouring  Rush 
(genus  Ef/iiiHfjfuni).  There  are  eleven  species  cf  this  plant, 
the  two  principal  of  which  are  denominated  the  great  and 
little  horsetail,  and  belong  to  the  cryptogamous  or  flower- 
less  series.  They  have  stems  and  branches,  but  neither 
leaves  nor  flowers.  The  stems  are  rush-like,  hollow,  and 
jointed,  arising  from  running  root-stocks,  and  terminated 
by  the  fructilication  in  the  form  of  a  cone  or  spike,  com- 
posed of  shield-shaped  stalked  scales,  with  spore-cases 
underneath.  The  great  horsetail  {E.  Telmateia)  has  stems 
as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  the  sheaths  enlarging  upward  ; 
is  very  rare,  and  only  found  on  the  shores  of^the  upper 
great  lakes  and  north-westward.  It  is  from  the  fact  that 
it  contains  so  large  a  quantity  of  silex,  and  is  consequently 
much  used  forpoUshing,  that  it  derives  its  name  uf  •*  scour- 
ing rusli."  The  little,  common,  or  field  horsetail,  as  it  is 
variously  called,  is  indigenous  to  Illinois  and  New  Jersev, 
but  is  found  on  almost  every  continent,  and  in  every  coun- 
try from  Africa  to  the  Arctic  zone,  and  is  chiefly"  distin- 
guished by  its  alleged  poisonous  influence  on  cattle  which 
partake  of  it,  though  no  tangible  proof  of  its  toxic  effects 
has.  as  yet,  been  brought  to  light.  One  thing  is  certain 
— that  the  plant,  when  drierl,  is  perfectly  innocuous,  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  frequently  been  largely  mixed,  in  that 
conilition.  with  the  hay  nnd  other  food  given  to  horses  ami 
other  animals.     The  other  species  are  E.  pnttenac,  found 


in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  other  northern  districts;  £. 
sj/lvaticum,  growing  in  wet,  shady  places  in  northern  locali- 
ties; E.  palitstre,  prolific  in  Wisconsin,  Niagara  River, 
and  other  moist  localities  ;  E.  Ihuotiuin,  rather  common  in 
marshes  and  shallow  water;  E.  lnvirjntnm,  indigenous  to 
dry,  clayish  soils,  and  found  in  Illinois  and  southward  ;  E. 
hyemule,  used  for  scouring  purposes  generally,  growin*'  on 
wet  banks,  and  common  in  northward  districts;  E.  vaiie- 
gaiuni,  very  rare,  and  found  on  shores  and  river-banks, 
such  as  in  New  Hampshire  and  Niagara,  to  AVisconsin 
northward;  E.  sciipnidcs,  a  species  peculiar  to  wooded 
hillsides  from  New  England  to  Pennsylvania.  Michigan, 
and  northward.  Finally,  the  appropriately-named''  E. 
robustum,  from  three  to  six  feet  in  height,  and  growin"" 
along  the  river-banks  from  Ohio  to  Illinois  and  southward'^ 
is  one  of  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  horsetail 
family. 

Hors'ford  (Edk^  Nortos),  M.  D.,  a  chemist,  b.  at 
Geneseu,  N.  Y.,  in  ISIS  ;  became  principal  of  the  Albany 
Female  Academy;  studied  chemistry  in  Germany  under 
Baron  Liebig;  was  Rumford  professor  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity lS47-6;i,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School.  Ho  is  the  author  of  many  scientific 
papers,  and  has  given  much  attention  to  improved  methods 
of  making  bread. — His  wife,  Marv  iGardiner),  (1S24-o5), 
was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems  (1855)  and  of  con- 
tributions to  periodical  literature. 

Hors'haiTif  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  in 
Sussex,  on  the  Adar.  It  has  a  fine  old  church  and  several 
good  educational  institutions.     Pop.  7831. 

Horsham,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co..  Pa.     Pop.  13S2. 

Hors'ley  (Charlks  EnwARD).  son  of  William,  b.  at 
Brompton,  near  London,  Doc.  IG,  1824.  His  general  edu- 
cation was  conducted  at  the  Kensington  grammar  school, 
and  for  a  time  his  parents  tried  to  check  his  evident  love 
for  music,  but  a  favorable  opinion  of  Mendelssohn,  who 
visited  London  in  1S.'j3,  decided  the  question,  and  after 
some  years  of  preliminary  study  under  his  father,  Dr. 
Crotch,  and  other  eminent  English  musicians,  young 
Horsley  was  placed  with  the  celebrated  Moritz  Haupt- 
mann,  then  residing  with  S])uhr  at  Casscl.  Here  for  three 
years  (18.38-11)  he  had  the  advantage  of  thorough  theo- 
retical instruction  from  ll.auptmann  and  the  intimacy  and 
advice  of  Spohr.  Before  returning  home,  Horsley  passed 
several  mouths  with  Mendelssohn  in  Leipsic,  where  the 
great  pleasure  and  usefulness  of  this  part  of  his  education 
resulted  in  a  lifelong  friendshij).  Horsley  returned  to  Lon- 
don in  1842,  where  he  remained  until  18C],  when,  owing  to 
ill-health,  he  went  to  Australia,  residing  for  some  years  in 
Melbourne,  Victoria, .where  it  may  truly  be  said  he  created 
the  true  taste  for  music  which  now  exists.  In  1871  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  in  1872  proceeded  to  New  York, 
where  as  organist  of  St.  John's  chapel,  Trinity  parish,  he 
pursued  an  active  course  of  professional  success.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  three  oratorios,  iJav id  {IS-i^),  Jofteph  (1852), 
Gideon  (1860)  ;  cantatas,  6'o»j»s  ( 1854),  Euterpe  {\S7(\),  Bri~ 
dal  Cantata  (1870),  besides  a  large  number  of  symphonies, 
songs,  glees,  etc.  As  a  composer.  Horsley  ranked  on  an 
equality  with  the  best  men  of  his  time  in  originality  and 
learning.     D.  Feb.  27,  1876. 

Horsley  (Johx  Callcott),  R.  A.,  eldest  son  of  William, 
an  excellent  painter  of  the  modern  English  school,  It.  in 
London  Jan.  29,  1816.  His  great  and  early  love  for  draw- 
ing was  observed  and  fostered  by  the  celebrated  painter 
(Horsley's  great-uncle),  Sir  A.  W.  Calleott,  R.  A.,  and  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  the  young  student  entered  the  drawing 
academy  of  Mr.  Sorssc,  one  of  the  best  trainers  of  juvenile 
artists,  and  subsequently  was  elected  a  student  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts.  Here  he  gained  all  the  best  prizes  for 
drawing,  etc.,  and  on  the  competition  for  cartoons  for  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  he  received  a  premium  of  £.300 
and  two  commissions  for  large  frescoes  in  the  same  build- 
ing. Since  that  time  his  career  has  had  an  uninterrupted 
success.  His  works,  too  numerous  to  mention,  command 
universal  attention  and  very  large  prices.  Sir.  Horsley 
became  a  Royal  Academician  in  1865.  One  of  his  latest 
and  most  admired  paintings  is  a  large  altar-piece  for  the 
chapel  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  London,  a  commission 
ordered  by  the  will  of  Sir  W,  Tite.  the  celebrated  English 
architect.  Mr.  Horsley  resides  in  London,  where  he  is 
greatly  respected  and  honored. 

Horsley  (Samuel),  b.  in  17.'^3  at  St.  Martin's-in-the- 
Fields,  London,  studied  at  the  University  of  Cambridge; 
was  appointed  rector  of  Newingtou  in  1759,  bishop  of  St. 
David's  in  1788.  of  Rochester  in  179.'!,  and  of  St.  Asaph  in 
1802  ;  and  d,  at  Brighton  Oct.  4,  180(J.  He  gave  new 
editions  of  Apollonius  Perga>us  (1770)  and  Newton  (1779- 
85)  ;  translated  Hosea  ;  published  Cridcd  DisipiUUions  on 
the  Eighteenth  Ch(rpf»;r  o/  fsaiah  ;  aud  wrote  essays  on 
mathematics  and  the  prosody  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian- 
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guages.  But  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Priestley  conoerQing 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  which  lasted  for  several  year;-,  at- 
traoU-d  most,  attention.  His  thL'oluj;ical  works  were  col- 
lected in  G  vols,  iu  l.S4j,  and  published  in  London. 

Horsley  (William),  h.  at  Whitehaven,  in  Cumberland, 
Enj^Iaud,  Nov.  15,  1774.  Shortly  after  his  birth  the  parents 
removed  to  London,  and  at  a  very  early  age  the  boy  devel- 
oped great  talenis  for  musical  composition.  His  father's 
means  were  inadequate  to  afford  his  son  a  complete  artistic 
education,  but  tlie  youth  possessed  suflicicut self-reliance  to 
present  himself  to  the  distinguished  composer,  Dr.  J.W.  CalU 
cott,  who,  perceiving  his  talents,  took  the  lad  under  his  pro- 
tection, made  him  his  assistant  at  the  orjihan  asylum,  and 
finally  gave  him  liis  daughter  in  marriage,  Jan.  12,  ISI.'l. 
Mr.  Horsley  proved  himself  worthy  of  such  conlidence,  and 
almost  surpassed  his  father-in-la\v  in  the  excellence  of  his 
works  and  the  correct  nes?,  learning,  and  effect  of  his  com- 
positions. For  learning,  his  six  Hvoks  of  CimoiiH  are  un- 
rivalled by  any  similar  specimens  since  Sebastian  Bach  ; 
as  a  glee-writer,  "  \iy  Celia's  Avbor,"'  "See  the  Chariot  at 
Hand,"  **  Blow,  Wind,  thou  Balmy  Air,"  and  many  others 
testify  in  undying  beauty  to  the  greatness  of  this  master 
of  the  English  school  of  music.  Mr.  Horsley  took  the  de- 
gree of  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon.  early  in  the  present  century  ;  was 
organist  of  the  female  orphan  asylum  lor  fifty  years,  also  of 
the  Charter-house  and  Belgrave  chapels.  His  house  at 
Kensington  was  the  favorite  resort  of  Mendelssohn,  Spohr, 
Thalberg,  and  all  the  great  musicians  of  his  day.  His 
eldest  daughter  married  I.  K.  Brunei,  the  distinguished 
engineer.  His  long  life  was  one  of  great  purity,  industry, 
and  benevolence,     i).  June,  1809. 

Ilor^ta,  the  largest  town  of  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azore 
Islands,  itself  sometimes  incorrectly  called  Fai/al.  It  has 
a  good  trade.     Pup.  96-19. 

Hor'ten,  town  of  Norway,  on  the  Gulf  of  Christiania, 
the  station  of  the  Norwegian  licet,  has  an  arsenal  and  good 
shipbuilding  yards.     Pop,  about  6000. 

Ilorteiise'  (ErciENii-;  in:  Bcauii.vrnais),  b.  in  Paris 
IT'S!;  d.  lS;i7;  was  daughter  of  the  French  general  Alex- 
andre do  Beauharuais  and  of  Josephine  Tascher  de  la 
Pagerie,  who  became  the  wife  of  Napoleon  I.  In  1802  she 
married  Louis  Bonaparte,  afterwards  king  of  Holland,  and 
brother  of  Napoloiin  I.  She  gave  him  three  sons,  the 
youngest  being  afterwards  Napoleon  III.,  b.  in  ISOS. 
After  the  fall  of  the  First  Empire,  Queen  Hortense  resided 
usually  in  her  chateau  of  Areucnberg,  Switzerland.  She 
wrote  light  poetry  and  is  the  autlior  of  one  song — '*  Partant 
pour  la  .*^yrie,"  which  under  the  Third  Empire  was  a  kind 
of  national  air  for  the  Bonapartists.  She  is  burietl  by  the 
side  of  the  empress  Josephine  at  llucil.  a  suburb  of  Paris, 
near  the  cliatcau  of  Malniaison.  Fklix  AucAiGNic. 

Horlcn'sius  (Qi-inti-s),  son  of  L.  Hortonsius,  a  pnetor 
of  uprigiit  character.  The  son  was  b.  HI  b.  v.;  made  a 
specih  in  the  forum  when  nineteen  years  old  which  gained 
tnc  applause  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  republic,  and  at  once 
gave  him  rank  with  the  ablest  advocates  of  his  time;  served 
(yi-'JU  B.  c.)  in  the  Social  war,  in  which  he  became  a  mili- 
tary tribune;  defended  the  youthful  Pompey  (SO  B.C.), 
who  was  accused  of  the  embezzlement  of  public  booty  ;  at- 
tached himself  to  the  side  of  Sulla  and  tlie  aristocrats,  and 
was  the  ablest  advocate  at  Rome  until  Cicero  arose  to  dis- 
tinction ;  was  quiestor  u.  v.  SI  ;  a-dilo  in  76;  priutor  ur- 
banus  72;  unsuccessfully  defended  Vcrrea  against  Cicero 
70;  was  consul  09  b.  c.  ;  and  after  this  was  a  prominent 
opponent  of  Pompey  and  a  zealous  defender  of  Milo  in  tho 

uarrel  with  Clotlius,  Cicero  was  never  a  very  hearty 
nd  of  Hortcn?(ius,  whom  ho  seems  (o  have  sus(iected  un- 
justly of  evil  designs.  The  moral  character  of  Hortensius 
Wits  not  altogether  admiralile.  Ho  was  unscrupulous  as  to 
the  means  by  which  his  successes  were  attained,  and  his 

rivatc  life  was  exceedingly   luxurious,    if  not   immoral; 

ut  his  nature  was  kindly  and  generous,  and  ho  had  many 
friends  and  U-w  enemies. 

Hor'ticillturc  [Lat.  hortui,  a  "garden."  and  cnUurn^ 
"  attendance,"  "care  "),  tho  management  of  the  garilen,  tho 
ciillivation  of  a  smaller  area  of  land  than  a  farm  or  field. 
Horticulture  may  be  dividetl  into  FLomcirLTiiUB  (which 
see),  or  the  cultivation  of  flowers  for  prolit,  u«t\  or  orna- 
ment, and  kitchen  and  market  gardening:  or  the  produc- 
ti(m  of  vegetables  too  perisliable  to  furrn  part  nf  tho  staple 
crops  of  agriculture,  and  hence  either  raised  in  small  (juan- 
tities  for  tlie  supply  of  a  .single  family,  or  else  grown  us  tho 
product  of  a  special  branch  of  farming  near  largo  town?, 
where  tliero  is  a  ready  market  and  win-re  manures  arc  to  ho 
had  in  abund.ance.  LANOSCAi'M-tjAitorNivo  anil  FiiuiT- 
CiiLTimr,  (wliieh  see),  and  the  care  of  botanic  gardens, 
fiirni  no  part  of  general  hnrtieulture  (except  in  tlie  eiiso  of 
small  fruits  and  liwarfed  trees).  Market -gardening  is 
separated  from  agriculture  hy  no  definite  lino.     What  is 
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called  truck-farming  in  tho  U.S. is  market-gardening  upon 
a  large    scale,  and   is  a  department  of  agriculture.     For 
market-gardening  the  first  essentials  are    abundant  ferti- 
lizers (intelligently  applied)  and   an    unfailing  supply  of 
well-directed  labor.     The  work  of  market-gardening  is  not 
heavy,  but  it  is  wearisome  and  incessant.     Almost  any  soil 
can  be  made  to  grow  vegetables,  but  a  very  liglit  .'■oil  will 
usually  afford  but  smiiU  i)rofitp,  if  any  ;  and  a  very  heavy 
soil  requires  thorough  and  expensive  underdiaiuing,  and 
even  then  is  harder  to  work  and  does  not  afford  so  early 
crops  as  some  others,    A  good  exposure  to  the  sun  and  pro- 
tection  from  heavy  winds  by  hills,  forests,  or  screens  of 
trees  are   very   desirable.      It   is   ordinarily  best   fur  tho 
market-gardener  to  raise  a  succession  of  jiroducts.  the  spin- 
ach,   asparagus,    and    rhubarb    of    early    spring    and    the 
growths  of  early  summer,  etc.  following  each  other  in  such 
a  way  that  there  is  something  to  sell  throughout  the  season. 
Frequently,  two  crops  may  be  raised  from  the  same  ground 
in  a  single  year.     Many  early  crops  are  greatly  forwarded 
by  the  proper  use  of  hot-beds  and  cold-frames.     In  tho  ap- 
plication of  fertilizers  regard  should  he  h.ad  to  the  chem- 
ical constitution  of  the  plant  to  be  raised;  and  the  same 
consideration  ought  to  govern  the  rotation  of  crops.     Suc- 
cess in  market-gardening  depends  largely  upon  tact  and 
skill  in  buying  and  selling,  and  upon  buying  and  selling  at 
the  right  time.     Two  days  may  make  a  difference  of  60  per 
cent,  in  tho  prices  of  early  products;  henco  the  need  of 
promptness  and  energy.     The  bulk  of  a  crop  is  often  sold 
at  a  small  margin  above  cost;  hence  the  need  of  economy 
and  prudence.     Two  other  most  important  things  arc  tho 
use  of  the  best  seeds  of  the  best  varieties,  and  fair  dealing 
with  markctmen  and  jobbers,  for  of  two  market-gardeners 
one  may  sell  his  goods  at  a  fair  price  even  when  the  mar- 
ket is  dull,  while  the  other  cannot  sell  his  at  any  price,  be- 
cause the  latter  does  not  supply  products  of  uiiifonn  qual- 
ity;  his  berries  do  not  "grow  bigger  downward  through 
tho  box."     This  principle  holds  good  in  every  department 
of  trade,  but  in  no  business  is  it  so  important  as  in  the  ono 
we  arc  considering.     (See  Hknderson,  Gardemu(jfi>r  Prujit 
and  Pructiotl  JJorlicufttire;    QuiNN,  Monci/  in  (he  Gurdvn.) 
Horticulture  has  thriven  from  the  earliest  ages  and  in 
every  country  that  has  had  any  claim  to  be  called  civilized. 
In  Japan,  China,  India,  Persia,  Hume,  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Assyria,  Chaldiea,  from  the  earliest  times,  great  attention 
was  paid  to  gardens.     At  the  very  first  man  was  put  '*  into 
the  garden  of  Eilen  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it."    Most  elab- 
orate and  interesting  representations  of  gardens  exist  on 
the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.     The  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  abound  in   references  to  gardens,  and  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  East  gardens  are  still  a  favorite  theme.    The 
(jidistan  (**  Ilose-Gardcn  ")  and  the    Jiontan  ("Fruit-Gar- 
den ")  of  Saadi   are   names   which   illustrate  the  Oriental 
fondness  for  gardens.     The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon 
and  the  floating  gardens  of  Cashmere  and  Mexico  may  bo 
noticed.     Hallowed  associations  surround  the  forever  mem- 
orable garden  of  (lethsemanc.    The  gardens  of  Alcinous  and 
those  of  tiio  Ilesperides  are  a  part  of  the  traditions  of  tho 
heroic  age.     The  (i reeks,  says  Plutarch,  sometimes  planted 
violets  and  roses  among  tho  onions  and  leeks.     Of  the  Ro- 
man gardens  we  have  full  accounts.     Floriculture,  kitchen- 
gardening,  landscape-gardening,  and   topiary   work  were 
carried  by  them  to  a  high  perfection.    They  had  hot-houses 
and   conservatories    also.     In    Chiirlemagne's   time,    when 
gardening  was  one  of  the  lost  arts,  tho  imperial  edict  com- 
manded every  man  who  could  do  so  to  have  a  garden,  and 
tho  very  plants  to  be  grown  were  named.      Among  others, 
house-leek  was  to  beset  upon  every  roof;  and  it  is  lielieved 
tliat  tho  geographical  range  of  several  herbs  was  grcatlv 
widened  by  the  decree.     The  Saracens  brought  the  love  of 
horticulture  into  Spain,  France,  and  Sicily;  and  in   later 
times  every  monastery  had  its  well-kept  garth.      Italy  and 
tlie  Low  Countries  especially  excelled  in  gardening.     Tho 
Dutch  delighted  in  straight  lines,  clean  culture,  and  topiary 
work.     The  Italian  taste  was  more  natural.     In  still  later 
times  tho  Scotch  have  excelled  as  gardeners,  and  at  present 
they  take  tho  first  place  in  this  department  of  industry. 

CiiAiM.rs  W.  tJiti;t:NB. 
Ilor'ton,  tp.  of  Elk  oo..  Pa.     Pop.  t.,!!. 
llortt>'nin,  tp.  of  Outagamie  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1080. 
Ilo'rus  [(jr. 'npo«;  Egyptian,   /An-,  tho  "day"],   Iho 
name  of  several  Egyptian  gods,  of  which  the  principal  wna 
the  son  of  Osiri.s  and    Isis.      Ho  was  the  sun-gud,  and  is 
often   confounded   with    Ilaipoerates,   who   was  called   tho 
YmingiT  ILirus;  also  with  llaroeris.  the  hawk-headed  god, 
called  the   Elder   Horus.      He  is  also  confoundeil  with  tho 
god    Ua  and   witli   the   (Ireek   Apolln.  whonco   Edfou   was 
called  A)iollinopoIiH  Magna,  since  it  was  a  groat  seat  of  iho 
worship  of  llorus, 

Ilorviilh'  (MiiiALv).  b.  Oct.  30.  1809,  at  Ssontos,  Hun- 
gary; studied  theology  at  tho  Seminary  of  Waizea  1826; 
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took  orders  in  1S30  :  and  was  in  1S44  appointed  professor 
in  Vienna  of  the  Hungarian  language  and  literature. 
Durin-  the  Hungarian  revolution  iu  1S48  he  was  made 
bishop"  of  Csanad  and  minister  of  public  education  and 
worshin  After  the  revolution  he  lived  alternately  in 
France  Italv,  and  Switzerland  until  IMlll,  when  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Hungary.  His  princ.pa;  work  is  a 
general  HUtory  of  Hu„i/ar,,  (i  vols  lS41!-lb)  but  he  has 
Siso  treated  of  several  periods  of  Hungarian  history  sep- 
arately. 

Hos'ack  (D.vTir),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  New 
Yorl-  >La"  ■!!  ITfiO:  graduated  at  New  Jersey  College 
in  l-si),  a°ul  in  1791  received  his  medical  degree  at  Phda- 
delphia;  studied  in  Europe  until  ITUi;  became  in  1,90 
professor  of  botany  in  Columbia  College;  was  (l.Ji- 
1807)  professor  of  materia  medica:  professor  of  materia 
raedica  and  midwifery  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Suiffcon*  1S07-U  :  afterwhich  he  held  other  professorships 
theie  until  1S2I5.  After  this  he  was  until  IS^O  connected 
with  Rutgers  Medical  College.  He  was  one  of  the  firs 
mincralo.'ists  and  botanists  of  his  time,  founded  the  hrs 
botinic  ^!-irden  in  America,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
medical  treatises  which  long  had  a  standard  value  He 
also  wrote  a  Life  of  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson  (1S20)  and  one 
of  DeWitt  Clinton  (1829).     D.  Dec.  23,  18:)5. 

Hosan'na,  a  Hebrew  term  of  blessing,  congratulation, 
or  well-wishing,  adopted  into  use  by  the  Christian  Church. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  one  of  the  subdivisions  ol  musi- 
cal masses,  "  Holy,  holv.  holy.  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth;  hea- 
ven and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory.  Uo«amm  in  the 
highest." 

Hose'a  [Heb.  Hoshea, "  deliverance"],  the  Ose'e  ['Ooiit, 
•0,T«i]  of  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  New  Testament,  the  first 
in  order  of  arrangement,  but  apparently  third  id  order  of 
time  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  IIis  prophet_ic  ac- 
tivitv  covers  a  period  of  about  60  years— say  from  ,84  to 
7'n  B  c  He  belonged  to  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  set  himself  against  the  idolatrous  apostasy  which 
had  seemed  almost  essential  in  order  to  political  independ- 
ence In  stvle  he  is  the  obscurest  of  all  the  Hebrew 
prunhets.  In  the  Roman  martyrology  he  is  commemo- 
rated with  Haggai  on  the  4lh  of  July.     B.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Hoshe'a  (another  form  of  Husen),  the  last  king  of  Is- 
rael was  a  sou  of  Elah :  conspired  against  his  predecessor, 
Pekah  and  put  him  to  death  737  B.C.;  became  established 
on  the  throne  after  eight  years  of  war.  His  veign  was 
much  disturbed  bv  civil  commotions  and  by  the  invasions 
of  the  Assyrians."  He  very  probably  perished  at  the  de- 
struction of  Samaria  (720  B.  C.J.  His  name  occurs  on  As- 
syrian monuments. 

"  Ho'siery  [from  hose,  "  stockings  "],  in  a  large  sense,  in- 
cludes knit  goods  of  all  kinds.  Stockings  were  originally 
made  of  cloth  and  woven  goods.  The  ancient  Greeks  em- 
ployed stockings  of  felt.  The  Romans,  we  are  told,  used 
no  stockings  until  after  Hadrian's  time.  The  Anglo-haxons 
used  them,  and  so  did  the  people  of  meduvval  Europe. 
Trunk-hose  were  a  combination  of  stockings  and  breeches. 
The  art  of  knitting  is  reputed  to  bo  a  Scottish  invention 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  St.  Fiacre,  a  Scoto-Irish  saint, 
was  made  patron  of  a  French  stocking-weavers' guild  in 
1527.  It  is  almost  certain,  however,  that  the  art  of  knit- 
tin'g  is  older  than  this.  Hosiery  is  now  largely  manufac- 
tured in  the  V.  S.  by  machinery.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant improvements  in  kuitting-maehines  are  of  Ameri- 
can origin. 


Ho'sius  [Gr. 'Ocrios. 
haps  in  Spain  or  perhap 


•■  holy  "],  b.  about   257  A.  D..  per- 


^^^  ^^ ^      n  Egypt;  became  bishop  of  Cor 

dova  about  296  ;  took  p'art  in  the  Council  of  Iliberi  (about 
300  A.D.) ;  was  persecuted  under  Diocletian  andMaximian  ; 
was  highly  honored  for  integrity  and  faithfulness  ;  was 
sent  by  Constantine  the  Great  to  Alexandria  to  conciliate 
the  contending  parlies  of  Alexander  the  bishop  and  of 
Arius;  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Nice  (325  A.  D.),  and 
was,  according  to  some  writers,  its  president;  induced 
Constantine  to  ratify  the  Niceno  Creed  325;  was  at  the 
Council  of  Sardica  :547,  and  perhaps  its  president;  was 
directed  by  Constantius  in  355  to  write  against  Athanasius, 
but  refused  ;  was  compelled  by  the  emperor  to  attend  the 
Council  of  Sirmium,  and  after  wearisome  persecution  the 
a" ed  Hosius  felt  compelled  to  submit  in  part  to  the  impe- 
ri°al  will,  and  to  take  the  communion  with  Arians.  but  he 
would  not  condemn  Athanasius.  In  357  he  was  permitted 
to  return  to  Cordova,  where  he  d.  in  358  A.  D. 

Hos'kins,  or  Hoskyns  (John).  ^-  >°  Herefordshire; 
was  educated  at  Oxford  ;  became  a  fellow  of  New  College, 
serjeant-at-law,  and  a  justice  itinerant  in  A\  ales  ;  was  the 
instructor  of  Ben  Jonson.  Author  of  the  An  oj  Memory, 
of  a  Greek  lexicon,  unfinished,  of  legal  writings,  and  ot 
Latin  and  English   epigrams.     D.    1638.— Another  John 


HOSKINS,  an  Oxonian,  an  author,  and  a  prebendary  of  Here- 
ford, was  a  contemporary  of  the  foregoing,  and  is  stated 
to  have  been  his  brother. 

Hos'mer  (Harriet  G.),b.  atWatertown,  Mass.,  Oct.  9, 
1S30.  Her  mother  d.  when  she  was  young,  and  her  father, 
anxious  for  the  health  of  his  only  child,  insisted  upon  out- 
door exercise  and  athletic  sports.  She  became  exjiert  in 
rowinf,  riding,  and  skating;  had  the  spirit  of  adventure; 
travelTed  alone  in  the  West  as  far  as  the  Falls  of  Si.  An- 
thony; visited  the  Dakota  Indians,  and  on  her  return  was 
distinguished  bv  originality  of  mind  and  independence  of 
manner.  She  took  anatomical  lessons  in  St.  Louis,  and 
both  worked  in  clay  and  chiselled  marble  at  home.  In 
1S52  she  went  to  Rome  with  her  father  and  Miss  Charlotte 
Cushman  ;  was  received  into  Gibson's  studio;  studied  hard 
under  him.  and  soon  won  her  way  to  public  favor.  Her 
statue  of  /'„'■/.■.  sent  to  Boston  in  1S50.  made  her  reputa- 
tion in  her  own  country;  it  was  froiuently  copie^i.  Her 
Bentriee  Ceiie!  and  ZmoUn.  both  full-length  statues,  the 
Latter  of  colossal  size,  were'  more  ambitious  works,  but  of 
less  ori>'inality.  She  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in 
1867  a  Satue  ialled  The  SlecpUuj  Fuun.  The  legislature  of 
Missouri  honored  Miss  Hosmer  with  a  commission  to  make 
a  statue  of  Thomas  H.  Benton.  With  the  exception  of  a 
brief  visit  to  her  native  country,  the  artist  has  remained 
in  Rome  since  her  first  visit.  0.  B.  Frothisgiiam. 

Hosmer  (William  He.nrv  Cuvler).  A.  M.,  b.  at  Avon, 
N.  Y.,  May  25,  1814;  was  educated  at  (ienescc  Cidlegc; 
became  a  lawyer  of  Avon  and  a  master  in  chancery;  re- 
moved in  1854  to  New  York,  and  became  a  custom-house 
officer.  Author  of  The  foil  of  Te,-<n,mh  (1830).  },„„<»- 
dim  (1S44).  The  Months,  liird-Notet.  Legends  of  the  Seiie- 
cds.  Indian  Traditions  and  .^o.ijs  (18=0),  etc.:  Complete  Poet- 
ical iror/«  (2  vols.,  1S53).  D.atAvon,N.Y.,M.-.y23,18,7. 
Hos'pice  [Fr.  for"  hospital"],  the  name  given  to  the 
houses  maintained  by  ecclesiastics  for  the  relief  of  travel- 
lers passing  over  the  Alps  in  stormy  weather.  That  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  founded  in  962  and  inhabited  by  Angus- 
tinian  monks,  is  the  most  celebrated.  Others  arc  kept 
up  at  the  principal  passes  of  the  Alps.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  other  charitable  institutions,  such  as  the  former 
a'^vlum  upon  the  Abendbcrg,  Switzerland,  forthc  treatment 
of' cretins,  and  various  establishments  for  those  suffering 
with  mental  disease. 

Hospin'ian  (Ridolph),  b.  at  Altdorf  Nov.  7,  1547; 
studied  at  Marburg  and  Heidelberg;  held  different  posi- 
tions in  the  Reformed  Church  of  his  native  country,  and 
d.  at  Zurich  Mar.  11,  1026.  The  most  prominent  of  bis 
works  are— Z>c  Uonachis  (15SS),  De  Festis  Christianurum 
(1593),  De  Feslis  Judirorum  cl  Elhnicorum  (1592),  Concor- 
dia Discors  (IfiOy),  which  occasioned  much  controversy 
with  the  German  Lutherans  ;  and  Historia  Sacrammtnria 
(1598-1602).  A  collected  edition  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished in  7  vols.  fol.  at  Geneva  in  16S1. 

Hos'pital  [from  the  Latin  *o«;)ita/7«,  "pertaining  to 
guests  or  strangers;"  Fr.  hSpital ;  Ger.  Kranhcuhaus,  Laz- 
areth;  li.  ospedale].  Hospitals  for  the  sick  poor  appear 
to  have  been  established  in  India,  through  the  intlueuco 
of  Booddhist  priests,  about  220  B.  c.  They  are,  however, 
more  especially  characteristic  of  Christianity,  and  were 
recognized  institutions  in  the  fourth  century.  (For  account 
of  the  first  hospitals,  properly  so  called,  consult  H.  Haseb, 
Diesertatio  de  cm-a  mjrotorum piMica  a  Chriatianis  Onunda, 
Grvphiswald,  1856.)  ,         .   ^     j    i      ■ 

Hosiiitals.  as  now  existing,  are  institutions  intended  pri- 
marily for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded;  secondarily, 
to  furnish  means  of  instruction  to  students  of  medicine,  to 
serve  as  monuments  or  memorials  of  their  founders,  or  as 
a  means  of  support  or  excuse  for  the  existence  of  a  society, 
charitable  organization,  or  medical  school.  The  general 
principles  of  hospital  location,  arrangement,  and  construc- 
tion, with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  sick  and  to 
facility  of  administration,  may  be  considered  as  fairly  es- 
tablished ;  hut  while,  theoretically,  these  requirements  out- 
weigh all  others,  it  will  usually  be  found  in  practice  that  for 
any°proposed  hospital  there  will  be  something  in  the  site, 
liniit  of  cost,  or  purpose  of  the  builder  wliich  will  require  a 
modification  of  what  may  be  termed  the  standard  plan  ;  and 
that  in  manv  cases  the  so-called  secondary  objects  will  ba 
really,  though  not  perhaps  avowedly,  of  primary  import- 
ance" '  Hospitals  may  be  designed  to  receive  patients  of 
both"  sexes  and  all  ages,  or  may  be  more  or  less  special- 
ized, as   for   women,  for  the    insane,  for  contagious  dis- 

GQiSC^     etc* 

In 'some  respects  the  simplest  form  of  hospital  is  that 
intended  for  adult  males  only,  as  in  the  military  and  naval 
service;  and  it  is  now  believed  that  in  these,  in  which  the 
secondary  obieots  .above  referred  to  need  not  be  consid- 
ered, the"  buildings  should  be  temporary  in  character — that 
is,  not   intended   to   last  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years. 
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Such  hospitals  are  found,  by  experience,  to  be  more  favor- 
able to  the  recovery  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  because  of 
the  less  prevalence  of  erysipelas,  lioi^pital  gangrene,  and 
other  scptica'Uiic  diseases,  than  tlic  much  more  ornamental, 
ju'etcntious,  and  cosily  structures  which  arc  usually  desired 
by  societies,  iuuuici])alities,  or  jtrivatc  donors.  In  a  linan- 
cial  j)oiut  of  view,  the  temporary  hot^pitals  are  the  most 
economical,  for,  as  has  been  elsewhere  shown,-  if  the 
money  requirctl  to  coustruct  a  jitono  or  elaborately  oriia- 
mcotcd  brick  hospital  w^'^e  dividi-cl  into  two  equal  parts, 
one-half  being  usl-J  to  jiut  up  frame  buildiu'^s  ol  the  5ame 
capacity,  and  the  other  half  beinj?  invested  at  0  per  cent., 
the  income  from  the  latter  sum  would  suffice  to  furnish  a 
new  liospital  every  twelve  years  fur  succeeding  generations. 
The  true  principles  of  hospital  construction,  as  first  es- 
tablished by  a  commission  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  1778,  and  subsequently  elaborated  as  to  details 
by  Nightingiile,  Oalton,  Oppcrt,  and  others,  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  fullows  :  Tlin  important  part  of  the  hospital  is 
the  ward,  which  ^houhl  lie  scpitralcii  I'roni  the  administra- 
tive part  of  the  institution,  and  should  be  arranged  in 
pavilions,  preferably  of  one  story,  and  never  more  than 
two,  in  height.  These  pavilion  wards  should  bo  about  25 
feet  wide,  M  feet  higli,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  not 
lcs:5  than  101)  s([uare  feet  per  bed.  In  warm  climates  the 
height  should  he  15  feet  and  the  Hour-space  per  bed  120 
square  feet.  Not  more  than  32  beds  should  bo  ])laccd  in 
each  ward.  The  windows  should  be  opposite  each  other, 
and  reach  from  within  three  feet  of  the  floor  to  one  foot 
fruni  tlie  ceiling  :  they  should  occupy  one-lhird  of  Ihe  wall- 
space,  have  a  nearly  E.  and  W.  exposure,  and  in  cold  cli- 
mates should  be  double  sashed  or  of  plate-glass.  The  floors 
and  other  woodwork  should  be  of  hard  pine  or  oak,  with 
impervious  joints,  waxed,  oiled,  or  permeated  with  ]iaraf- 
fine,  and  polished.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  walls  should 
be  made  as  smooth  and  non-absorptive  as  ])ussible  by  the 
use  of  parian  eeraeiit,  paraffine,  silicates,  oil-paint,  etc. 
It  has  been  even  proposed  to  make  them  of  glass.  The 
advantage  of  this  is  doubtful.  An  ordinary  plastered  wall 
absorbs  gases  and  organic  com])Ounds  to  a  very  considera- 
ble extent,  and  they  are  then  oxidized  and  reduced  to  more 
stable  compounds,  much  as  sewage  is  affected  in  a  running 
stream,  and  the  depurativc  and  quasi-respiratory  powers  of 
such  walls  should  not  be  overlooked.  Making  them  im- 
permeable is  somewhat  like  varnishing  an  animal's  skin, 
and  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  its  good  effects. 
l*'or  a  jiermanent  hospital  it  might  be  best  to  construct  the 
walls  witii  the  ordinary  bard  finish — to  have,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  George  Derby,  one  ward  always  empty  and  open  to 
the  outer  air — each  ward  being  thus  erni)tied  and  fresh- 
ened in  succession — and  to  have  the  old  plaster  torn  out 
and  the  walls  fresh  plastered  once  in  live  or  six  years. 

The  great  object  is  to  have  the  ward  supplied  with  plenty 
of  light  and  fresh  air,  and  to  keep  it  at  a  jiroper  tempera- 
ture. The  minimum  amount  of  fresh  air  to  be  furnihhed  is 
.*iO()0  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  per  man,  and  under  some 
circumstances  it  may  lie  desirable  to  double  tins  amount. 
The  modes  of  effecting  this  will  Itc  discussed  in  the  article 
A'i:xTiLATiOM.  The  ventilation  of  each  ward,  water-closet, 
bath-room,  and  kitchen  should  bo  entirely  independent 
of  all  other  rooms,  halls,  or  parts  of  the  Iniilding.  The 
kit.-hrn  find  hitiiidry  shr)nld  beeiiherin  a  separate  building, 
or  in  the  upj)er  story  of  the  atlministrativc  building;  they 
should  never  be  put  beneath  tlin  wards  or  offices.  The  va- 
rious offices  required  for  the  administrative  department  aro 
necessarily  much  alike,  whether  the  institution  be  largo  or 
Fig.  1. 


UoKulation  plan  for  a  U.  R.  poH  hospfdl  of  21  beds.  A,  attend- 
anls'room;  li,  Imth-room  ;  <_'.  closets ;  I),  dispcri>mry  ;  K,  earth 
or  Wiiter  closets;  II.  Imll;  K.  kitchen;  M,  mess-room;  N, 
nurse;  P.  pantry;  S,  stores;  St,  steward;  V,  verandah;  W, 
Wiird;  1  Vt,  isulaiiun  ward. 

•Circular  No.  4,  W.Tr  Department.  SurReon-Gonerara  Offloo, 
Washington,  1870;  li^porton  Barrack*  and  JiotpUaU^  pp.  xxll., 
xxtii. 
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Plan  of  the  Hicks  Hospital,  near  linltimore,  Md. 
A,  admi  nisi  rat  ion  buildings;  M,  mess  or  dinini;-rooni ;  K,  kitchen 
and  laundry;  At,  altendants' quarters;  L,  linen  aiiU  cluliiiuii; 
Qr,  quartermaster's  quarters;  S.  stores;  (1,  guard-house  uiul 
quarters;  W,  wards;  Ch  W  M,  cliief  wardmaster's  quarters; 
N,  nurses' quarters;  D  H,dcad-lu)usc;  W  S,  workshop;  C  W, 
ward  for  contagious  diseases.  N.  B.  The  light  portion  (NB) 
not  built. 
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Ground-plan  of  U.  S.  Army  General  Hospital,  West  Phila- 
delphia, Pa..  l«t>2. 
A,  administration  building;  (),  offirers*  (luarters;  W,  wai-d»;  K, 
kitehfiH;  K  |>  K.  extrjwliit  kilelieii ;  Lii,  htuiidrv  ;  iMh,  mr.Hs- 
room;  M  St.,  nicdieal  sitni'-room;  Com,  cornmlsjtury  nloro- 
rooin;  (',  curri<lor;  lid,  hiuid  ;  Sni,  nuiukiin;-room ;  II,  boiler 
and  bojler-rniuu ;  K,  engineer's  gouj,',  lire-pump,  etc.;  W  (', 
water-eiosets;  /,  laht)raIory;  I.,  leelure-room  and  Ilhrary;  S. 
sentry;  Ga.Kute;  (i.irunrd;  (J  P,  truanl-harraeks;  G  Il.uuanl- 
houso;  P,  print imj-offiee;  ('  and  I>.  clerks'  and  druK^i^lV 
niesH-room;  T,  tanks;  .St,  stables  and  tiheds;  F  S,  Hag  Blalf; 
Pa,  parade, 

AV/".— Capnclty  beds:  min.  2002;  max.  3134.  Thifl  includes 
gnard-barrueks,  in2. 

The  wunU  arc  each  21  feet  wide,  M  feet  hfi;b  nt  the  wall,  and 
19  feet  111  till*  peak.  Tlie  wiird-innsiiT^'  ninl  .Si^Io^^'  rooms  In 
front,  and  the  bath-rooms  and  w«ler-<'losets  In  the  rear,  take  20 
feet  from  each  ward.  The  wanis  are  ventilii(e<l  nt  the  ridge. 
Tbo  central  or  admlniatrailou  building,  tlio  store-houses,  extra- 
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diet  kitchen,  and  smokins  building,  are  each  two  stones  high. 
Tlic  secuii.i  storv  of  tlie  tirst  named  luniislies  quarters  lor  the 
otliLtrs-  that  uf  "tlie  st<ire-ruoin!i  and  cxtra-iliet  kitchen  lor  the 
SistL-rs  of  Charity,  clerks,  druggists,  and  hospital  attendants, 
small;  hence  for  small  hospitals,  such  as  those  for  military 
posts  in  the  U.  S.  armv,  which  usually  contain  trorn  12  to 
24  beds,  the  ward  becomes  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
the  building.  (Fig.  1.) 

When  a  large  number  of  patients  arc  to  be  provided  lor, 
the  pavilions  mav  be  arranged  to  radiate  from  a  common 
centre,  or  from  H-shaped  corridors,  or  m  echelon  in  a  tri- 
angle.    These  plans  are  illustrated  by  Figs.  2,  3,  -1 : 
Fig.  4. 


Plan  of  Lineolu  Hospital,  Washinalon,  D.  C. 
A,  administration  building:  W,  wards;  I,,  laundry;  D,  dining- 
rooin;  K,  principal  kitchen;  W  M,  chief  wardniaster  s  quar- 
ters; SC,  Sisters  of  Charity's  quarters;  E,  .steam-engine;  SR, 
store-room;  W  C,  waler-closets;  C,  chapel;  St,  stable;  C, 
guard-house ;  D  H.  dead-house ;  Su,  surgeons'  quarters  ;  C.  cor- 
ridor (covered);  R,  reservoir;  CS,  cow-stable;  C  X,  colored 
attendants. 

The  three  large  hospitals  above  figured  were  all  Ameri- 
can army  hospitals  in  use  during  the  late  war.  Many  other 
ways  of  arranging  the  pavilions  can  be  easily  devised  to 
suit  localitv,  direction  of  prevailing  winds,  etc. 

Besides  the  care  of  the  sick,  it  is  necessary  in  many  hos- 
pitals to  provide  for  the  supervision  and  restraint  of  the 
vicious.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  applicants  for  hos- 
pital relief  in  our  large  cities  are  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  lust  and  drink,  and  if  opportunity  bo  allowed  will  per- 
petuate or  aggravate  their  maladies  by  repeating  the  origi- 
nal cause.  The  proper  restraint  of  patients  without  giving 
the  building  a  gloomy  and  prison-like  aspect  is  best  secured 
by  placing  the  hospital  in  such  a  location  that  access  to 
means  of  dissipation  shall  be  as  difficult  as  possible.  On 
this  account  a  small  island  is  a  very  desir.able  locality,  and 
especially  so  in  seaport  towns  and  for  marine  hospitals. 
Floating  tempor.ary  hospitals  also  have  many  advantages 
at  such  points.  Whatever  be  the  plan  of  the  hospital,  the 
most  important  thing  is  that  it  shall  be  under  the  constant 
hygienic  supervision  and  management  of  a  competent  tnau 
who  should  be  a  physician.  A  hospital  under  non-profes- 
sional superintendence,  or  which  is  to  rely  on  the  occasional 
advice  of  its  attending  physicians,  who  have  other  interests, 
will  almost  surely  deteriorate,  and  the  temporary  barrack- 
plan  is  specially  useful  in  such  cases,  as  making  the  evil 
results  less  permanent  and  costly. 

(For  details  on  this  subject  consult  Oppekt,  Hnnpilah, 
lufirmnricH,  and  Divprnmrics  (London,  1SG7),  in  which  is 
given,  pp.  xiii.-xvi.,  a  good  bibliography;  HussoN,  Elude 
sm-  (p'»  llSpltmix  (Paris,  1SB2):  NinnTiSGALE,  ^'nles  on 
Ihrniituh  (London,  1868,  lid  e.l.) ;  Es.se,  Die  Kninken- 
klimcf  (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1868);  Demoqet  (A.).  £lude  sur  In 
conslnictiiin  des  ambidancea  tcmporairca.  mua  forme  de 
Baraqnemcnls  suive  d'un  csiiai  sttr  lea  h/'ipilnnx  deiln  pcr- 
mnncnls  (Paris.  1871);  Ilcport  of  the  Uoyal  Commimrm 
(Sl'THERLASD  and  Galton)  appninled  for  Imprnvinij  (.';c 
CondiHou  ofHoapilnh  and  /?.ino</,-«  (London,  ISO?.) ;  l_iAl.- 
TON,  Report  Descriptive  of  llic  Herbert  Honpi'tal  (Lonclon, 
1865)  ;  Gai.tOS,  An  Address  nn  the  General  J'rineiples  which 
shonld  be  Observed  in  the  Comtrnetlon  of  Hospitals  (Lon- 
don. ISGSI)  ;  Smith  (SxErllEN).  Principles  of  Hospital  Con- 
ttrnction  (New  York,  1866)  ;  Heport  on  liarrael.-s  and  Hos- 
pitals, Circular  4,  Surgeon- General's  Office  (Washington, 
1370)  John  S.  Billings,  M.  D. 


Hos'pitallers,  a  name  given  to  the  members  of  various 
fraternities  and  sisterhoods  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
who  join  to  the  vows  of  perpetual  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience,  another  which  binds  them  to  serve  the  poor  and 
sick  in  hospitals.  Some  knightly  orders  also  took  the  mo- 
nastic and  liospital  vows— such  as  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  lirst-mentioned  order, 
at  least,  it  appears  that  the  hospitals  they  founded  were 
rather  in  the  nature  of  hostels  or  public  inns.  There  have 
been  twelve  or  more  monastic  congregations  whose  mem- 
bers were  popularly  called  Hospitallers,  but  the  term  more 
generally  denotes  the  Knightsof  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
(Sec  St.  John  of  Jertsalem,  Knights  of.) 

Hos'podar  [Slavic],  a  former  title  of  the  governors 
of  Wallaehia  and  Moldavia  under  the  Turks.  The  term 
signifies  "master."  The  same  officers  were  also  called 
waiwodes  or  wojewods— i.  e.  dukes  or  leaders.  The  czar 
of  Russia  is  popularly  called  hossoodar  or  f/ospodar,  forms 
of  "  hospodar ;"  and  equivalent  titles  were  employed  by 
Polish  kings  and  Lithuanian  princes  in  former  days. 

Host  [Lat.  hostia,  "victim,"  "sacrifice"],  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  consecrated  Eucharistic  bread,  be- 
lieved by  that  Church  to  be  the  veritable  body  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  "As  such,  it  is  elevated  by  the  priest  at  the 
mass  for  the  ador.ation  of  the  people.  It  is  a  circular  wafer 
or  cake  of  unleavened  bread,  having  various  emblematic 
ficure^  made  of  the  finest  whcaten  flour.  It  is  borne  upon 
a°plate  called  the  paten,  broken  by  the  priest  over  the 
chalice,  and  distributed  to  the  laity. 

Hos'tages  are  persons  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
govcruuient  of  a  state  as  pledges  of  the  faithful  fulfilment 
of  a  treaty.  The  same  custom  has  taken  place  when  a  cap- 
tured vessel  is  allowed  to  go  on  its  way  upon  what  is  called 
a  ransom  contract,  and  also  in  other  stipulations  between 
parties  at  war.  The  practice  is  going  out  of  use  in  the 
first-mentioned  case,  the  last  instance  known  to  the  writer 
of  this  article  having  been  the  detention  of  two  British 
noblemen  on  parole  at  Paris  after  the  peace  of  Ai.'i-la- 
Chapellc  in  1748,  who  were,  in  fact,  to  remain  in  this  con- 
dition uutil  Cape  Breton  should  be  restored  to  France. 

T.  D.  WuOLSEY. 

Ho'strup  (Jens  Christian),  b.  in  1819  ;  studied  theol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  took  orders  in 
1854.  While  yet  a  young  man  he  became  the  favorite  of 
the  Danish  people  on  account  of  his  comedies— ffj«'6otriif, 
Et  Erentyr  paa  Fodreisen,  Mester  og  Lirrliny,  etc.— which 
give  a  fresh,  original,  and  exquisitely  humorous  picture  of 
the  Danish  middle  classes.  After  taking  orders  he  ceased 
to  write  for  the  theatre.  "  Life  has  become  too  grave  an 
affair  to  me ;  I  have  forgotten  to  laugh." 

Hot-air  En'gine,  a  prime  mover  in  which  the  motive- 
power  is  derived  from  the  expansion  of  atmospheric  air  by 
heat.  Numerous  inventions  of  this  kind  have  been  pro- 
duced, of  which  the  earliest  to  excite  interest  was  that  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stirling,  now  of  Galston,  Ayrshire,  in  Scot- 
land, patented  in  ISifi  ;  though  earlier  air  engines  were 
constructed  by  Sir  George  Cayley  and  others  which  seem 
to  have  been  very  simple  and  were  unsuccessful.  An  im- 
provement on  Stirling's  engine  was  suggested,  later,  by  his 
brother,  Mr.  James  Stirling  ;  and  this  was  patented  in  18.7, 
and  atrain,  with  further  improvements,  m  1840.  Among 
more  recent  inventions  of  this  class  which  have  been  more 
or  less  successful,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Lricsson  Wil- 
CON,  Roper  and  Shaw,  all  of  this  country,  and  those  of  Lau- 
berau  and  Belou  of  France.  At  the  Vienna  Exposition  of 
187",  there  was  exhibited,  by  Friedrich  Siemens,  of  Berlin, 
under  the  name  of  a  ealorinwior,  a  working  model  of  a  hot- 
air  engine  on  quite  a  novel  plan;  more  remarkable  how- 
ever for  its  ingenuity  than  for  promise  of  utility.  It  would 
be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  an  article  like  the  present 
to  give  a  detailed  description  of  these  various  forms  of 
mechanism.  Those  who  desire  such  particulars,  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Report  on  the  Machine,-,,  and  Processes  of  the 
Industrial  Arts,  etc.  in  the  Pans  Exposition  of  1867,  by 
the  present  writer.  In  what  follows,  it^is  proposed  to  give 
only  their  characteristic  flifferences,  and  to  set  forth  certain 
general  principles  relating  to  this  mode  of  generating  mo- 

tivo  power.  .    .        ,        . 

All  forms  of  the  hot-air  engine  have  certain  advantages 
in  common,  and  all  arc  subject  to  certain  disadvantages 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  system.  It  is  an  advantage 
that  thev  require  no  boiler,  and  are  exempt  from  the  dan- 
gers which  arise  from  that  source.  Could  air  be  employed 
at  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  steam,  it  would  be  an  import- 
ant advantage  to  be  free  from  the  great  weight  winch  the 
use  of  the  boiler  necessitates,  and  unembarrassed  by  its 
bulk  As  yet,  however,  this  condition  has  not  been  real- 
ized,"and  hence  the  dimensions  of  the  working  parts  of  air- 
enginos  are  necessarily  so  much  more  considcraVle  than 
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those  of  fleam-engines  of  corresponding  power,  as  to  ren- 
der llic  j,':un  in  tliis  ilirietion.  if  llicrc  is  any,  uniliiportiuit. 
It  is,  liowcver,  iin  iidvautu^o  tllat  iiir-enginca  arc  clicMipcr 
of  construction  tlian  tliosc  driven  by  steam,  and  tliat  llicir 
management  is  easier,  and  requires  less  constant  watclilul- 
ness.  It  lias  generally  been  claimed  for  them  that  they 
economize  fuel.  Theory  might  seem  to  justify  this  claim, 
but  in  practice  it  has  not  been  generally  sustained.  Tho 
disadvantages  of  air-engines  consist  in  the  difficulty  of 
healing  and  cooling  the  air  employed,  with  the  rapidity 
necessary  to  secure  tho  best  performance;  autl  in  the  lact 
that  the  sujiply  of  the  cylinder  consumes  more  than  half 
the  power  developed.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  tliiit,  whilo 
the  efficiency  of  the  machine  depends  upon  the  dill'crcnco 
between  the  raa.\imum  and  minimum  temperatures,  there 
arc  certain  practical  limits  which  neither  of  these  temper- 
atures can  transcend. 

Air-engines  may  bo  arranged  in  two  classes,  of  which 
the  first  embraces  those  which  draw  their  supplies  directly 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  discharge  them  into  tho  atmo- 
sphere again  alter  they  have  i)roducod  their  effect;  and  the 
second,  those  which  employ  continually  tho  same  air,  which 
is  alternately  heated  and  cooled  but  is  not  allowed  to  es- 
cape. !^lirling's  first  engine  belonged  to  tho  first  of  these 
classes;  his  later  forms,  to  tho  second.  To  the  first  also 
belong  Ericsson's.  Wilcox's,  Roper's,  Shaw's  and  Belou's; 
to  the  second,  Laubcrau's.  The  second  class  have  the  advan- 
tage that  they  admit  the  use  of  high  pressures;  but  this  is 
attended  witli  the  disadvantage  that  they  require  refrigerat- 
ing appliances,  which,  with  the  first,  are  wholly  unnecessary. 

In  each  of  these  classes  a  subor<linatc  classification  may 
be  made,  according  as  the  air  is  heated  in  the  cylinder  in 
which  it  performs  its  work,  or  in  a  separate  chamber.  Tho 
plan  of  the  Ericsson  engine  is  the  first  of  these.  That  of 
Koper's,  Shaw's  and  Belou's,  the  second.  In  Laubcrau's, 
which  does  not  discharge  the  air,  the  heat  is  applied  in  one 
cylinder,  and  tho  work  is  done  in  another.  In  tlii.s  class  of 
engines  the  arrangements  admit  of  a  variety  of  modifica- 
tions. The  heater  and  the  refrigerator,  for  example,  may 
be  both  independent  of  the  working  cylinder,  and  of  each 
other;  presenting  an  analogy  to  the  boiler  and  condenser 
of  the  steam-engine;  or  the  refrigerator  only  may  be  sep- 
arate; or  finally,  as  in  the  engine  of  Lauberau,  the  healing 
and  refrigeration  may  take  place  at  the  opposite  extrem- 
ities of  the  same  vessel,  the  air  being  driven  from  one  end 
to  tho  other  alternately  by  means  of  a  plunger. 

It  is  true  of  these,  as  of  all  engines  operated  by  heat, 
that  there  is  a  theoretic  limil  to  the  economy  of  which  they 
are  capable — that  is  to  say,  M-hatevcr  bo  the  amount  of  heat 
received  from  the  source,  a  fraction  only  of  this  can  under 
any  circumstances  bo  convcrteil  into  mechanical  force  ;  and 
theory  enables  us  to  state  definitely  the  nmximum  value 
which  this  fraction  can  have.  This  maximum  depends  on 
the  extreme  temperatures  at  the  command  of  tho  engineer. 
Suppose  the  highest  of  these  tcmper.iturcs,  as  referred  to  tho 
absolute  zero  (a  point  27;i°  C.  below  the  freezing-point  of 
water)  to  bo  represented  by  T,  and  the  lowest,  referred  to 
the  same  zero,  by  T';  then  if  il  bo  the  entire  quantity  of 
heat  imparted  to  the  air,  steam,  or  vapor  operating  any 
thermo-dynamic  engine;  and  U,  the  portion  of  that  quan- 
tity capable  of  being  coDVortcd  into  useful  efl'cct,  it  is  true 
in  all  cases  that 

U     T-T' 

q"    t    ■ 

This  principle  wo  take  at  present  for  granted.  For  tho 
demonstration  of  its  truth  see  TlimninljinnmScH.  It  folliiws 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  interval  between  T  and  T'  is  in- 
creased, the  machine  will  work  with  correspondingly  greater 
economy.  This  interval  can  be  increased  by  increasing  T, 
or  by  diminishing  T',  or  by  doing  both  at  once.  It  is  im- 
practicable, however,  to  employ  ,a  refrigerator  having  a 
temperature  below  that  of  the  weather.  Wo  must  tliereforc 
take  for  a  mean  lower  limit  about  17°  C,  or  6'2,i°  F.,  ntcin- 
peraluro  which,  referred  to  tho  absolulo  zero,  is  equal  to 
'Z'M°  V.  On  llio  olhcr  hand,  a  praclii^al  upper  limit  is  im- 
posed by  the  consideration  that  ji  red  heat  is  reaidied  for 
solids  at  aliout  ll.')U°  ('.,  which  is  '.11.':;°  C.  above  the  absiduto 
zero.  This  limit  could  not  he  safely  ap[iroaehed  ;  but  sup- 
posing it  to  be  actually  attained,  the  economiual  coefTiuient 
would  bo 

92.3  —  2i)0 
fl2;i 
or  a  littlo  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  heat  taken  up  by 
the  air.  i*robably  no  hot-air  engine  has  yet  been  actually 
employed  in  which  the  temperature  has  been  carrinl  much 
above  MO"  C.  With  a  maximum  temperature  of  M)'°('.== 
,')S(I°  C.  above  the  absolute  zero,  the  economical  coeQioiODt 
would  bo 

*i»^?»?_0.50, 
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which  would  show  a  utilization  of  one-half  tho  heat  taken 
up.  The  first  Ericsson  engine  was  designed  to  work  at  a 
maximum  temperature  of  about  4.')0°  I'.  =  2.'!2°  C  =  b\ib° 
above  the  absolute  zero.  Tho  limit  of  economy  realizable  by 
it,  had  it  been  successful,  and  provided  the  air  could  have 
been  made  to  pass  through  the  compltto  cycle  of  changes 
of  temperature  and  pressure  embraced  iu  the  theory,  would 
have  been 
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But  in  point  of  fact,  no  hot-airengine  fulfils,  or  can  fulfil 
completely,  the  theoretic  conditions.  In  order  to  do  so  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  air  .«hould  leave  the  working 
cylinder  at  the  minimum  temperature:  that  is  to  say,  at  a 
temperature  as  low  as  that  of  the  supply  ;  or  else  that,  by 
some  contrivance,  the  excess  of  heat  which  it  retains  should 
be  transferred  to  the  supply  on  its  way  to  the  working  cylin- 
der. As  tho  first  of  these  conditions — that  is  to  say,  the 
expansion  of  the  air,  in  working,  sufliciently  to  reduce  the 
temperature  to  the  minimum — is  practically  unrealizable, 
it  is  tho  second  which  inventors  have  in  many  instances 
sought  to  secure.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  emer- 
gent air  has,  in  some  cases,  been  made  to  pass  through 
successive  sheets  of  wire  gauze,  or  between  thin  sheets  of 
metal,  or  has  been  in  some  other  manner  brought  into  con- 
tact with  metallic  surfaces  of  large  extent  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  the  mass,  in  order  that  the  excess  of  heat 
being  transferred  to  these  might  be  afterwards  taken  up  by 
the  cold  air  of  the  supply  as  it  enters.  Tho  first  of  the  ex- 
pedients here  mentioned  was  employed  by  Ericsson,  anil  the 
second  in  the  successive  inventions  of  Stirling.  In  Shaw's 
engine,  the  hot  air  escapes  through  a  cluster  of  thin  tubes, 
while  tho  cold  air  circulates  between  them.  Tho  term 
*'  regenerator"  was  applied  by  Ericsson  to  this  contrivance, 
as  aj)plied  to  his  original  engine,  and  this  term  has  come 
into  general  use.  'The  regenerator  is  applicable  to  any 
form  of  engine,  but  it  is  not  employed  in  all.  The  theoretic 
advantage  is  considerable,  but  in  practice  is  not  fully  real- 
ized ;  and  it  is  attended  with  the  disadvantage  of  sensibly 
increasing  the  amount  of  the  jiassive  resistances  of  the 
machine.  In  fact,  in  order  that  the  regenerator,  suppose 
it  for  instance  to  be  a  succession  of  wire  gauze  sheets, 
should  entirely  absorb  the  excess  of  heat  of  the  escaping 
air,  the  number  of  sheets  .-ihould  be  very  considerable.  It 
is  easily  seen  that  if  this  number  were  quite  unlimited, 
there  would  be  somewhere  a  point  at  which  the  air  wouhl 
have  no  longer  any  heat  to  impart  ;  its  temperature  being 
sensibly  reduced  to  that  of  the  metal.  From  this  |)oint 
backward  to  the  cylinder  from  which  it  was  discharged, 
the  successive  sheets  of  wire  gauze  would  rise  in  temper- 
ature, and  tho  last  ono  would  have  sensibly  the  same 
temperature  as  that  with  which  the  air  emerged.  Tho 
number  of  sheets  which  would  bo  required  effectually  lo 
absorb  the  heat  would  depeml  for  a  given  excess  of  trni|ier- 
ature  upon  the  closeness  of  the  meshes,  and  in  any  case 
must  be  considerable.  Tho  obstruction  which  every  such 
contrivance  necessarily  presents  to  the  free  passage  of  tho 
air.  creates  a  resistance  which  makes  ils  presence  objection- 
aide,  and  which  may  go  far  to  neutralize  the  advantage 
which  it  is  designed  to  secure.  By  dilnini.-hing  the  number 
of  thc^  sheets  and  the  closeness  of  themeshcs,  the  resistance 
is  reduced,  but  the  absorption  of  the  heat  is  ]iroportionally 
less  complete.  Practically,  where  the  regenerator  continues 
to  be  u^cd,  a  middle  course  is  taken  ;  the  economy  is  not 
wholly  realized,  and  the  obstruction  to  circulation  is  not 
very  serious.  This  is  the  case  in  tho  engine  of  Shaw,  in 
which  the  regenerator  consists,  as  above  remarked,  of  a 
series  of  tubes.  It  is  lo  be  consiilercd,  however,  that  the 
loss  of  heat  Bufi'ered  in  operating  engines  driven  liy  hcaleil 
air  or  steam  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  Iraction,  large 
as  it  is,  of  the  heal  which,  after  being  actually  imparled  to 
the  medium,  is  unavailable  for  work.  If  this  were  hue, 
the  cost  of  working  such  engines  would  fall  lo  a  very  small 
proportion  of  what  it  actually  is.  It  is  unfortunately  tho 
case  that  by  far  the  largest  source  of  loss  is  to  be  found  in 

the  escape  Of  a  great  part  of  the  heat  which  the  c bu«- 

lible  develops,  in  other  ways  than  in  raising  the  temper- 
ature of  the  elastic  medium  which  does  the  work.  And 
the  improvement  of  all  these  engines,  so  far  as  economy  is 
concerned,  is  lo  be  sought  in  such  forms  of  fnrnnee  and 
such  modes  of  applying  heat  as  may  reduce  what  is  now 
the  sheer  waste  of  the  chimneys  or  of  the  radiating  surface.^, 
rather  than  in  tho  endeavor'lo  push  to  extremes  the  tem- 
peratures cmploved  in  the  working  cylinder.  It  is  lo 
be  observeil  thai  the  difiieulty  of  guarding  against  losses 
by  conductiim  and  radiation  is  enormously  incieasid 
when  excessive  lemprratures  nro  employed  ;  and  abo  Ibnt 
Buch  teinperalurcs  decomposo  lubricants,  destroy  packing, 
ivnd,  by  the  large  expansion  which  lliey  give  lo  metals, 
loosen  "joints,  and  impair  tho  slrcnglh  of  the  whole  slrue- 
turo.     Since  the  largest  room  for  economy  is  evidently  iu 
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the  direction  of  preventing  the  useless  waste  at  pres- 
ent occurring,  the  effort  shoulii  be  to  keep  the  maxi- 
mum temperature  as  low,  and  not  to  push  it  as  high,  as 
possible. 

In  passing  to  particular  forms  of  hot-air  engine,  a  few 
words  only  can  be  given  to  each. 

Ericamn's  Eiujinc, — This  engine  is  more  generally  known 
in  this  country  than  any  other  of  its  class.  In  its  present 
form  it  differs  csscntiallv  from  that  which  it  had  when  con- 
structed on  a  largo  scale,  about  the  year  ISoj,  to  be  em- 
l)loyed  as  the  motive-j)ower  of  a  sea-going  vessel  j  or, 
more  properly,  the  present  one  is  a  different  machine.  In 
the  original  model  a  working  cylinder  was  jjlaced  imme- 
diately over  the  fire  of  thefuruace,  and  acyliuder  of  supply 
of  about  two-thirds  the  capacity  was  placed  immediately 
over  that.  The  engine  was  single-acting,  the  working 
cylinders  were  quite  open,  and  the  working  pistons  were  of 
great  bulk  and  formed  of  non-conducting  substances,  being 
designed  to  fill  the  cylinders  when  at  the  point  ofthe  lowest 
depression,  so  as  to  prevent  tlieir  cooling  by  contact  with 
the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  The  bottom  of  each  cylinder 
was  arched,  forming  a  dome  for  a  furnace,  and  the  piston 
received  at  its  lower  surface  a  corresponding  figure.  The 
pistons  of  the  supply  cylinder  and  working  cylinder  were 
firmly  connected,  and  had  therefore  an  equal  length  of 
stroke.  At  the  descent  of  the  piston,  the  supply  cylinder 
was  filled  by  aspiration  from  the  atmosphere;  and  in  the 
ascent,  the  charge,  after  undergoing  compression,  was 
driven  into  a  reservoir,  from  which  it  passed  subsequently 
into  the  working  cylinder.  The  upward  stroke  being  com- 
pleted, the  heated  air  escaped  through  a  regenerator  formed 
of  wire  gauze,  depositing  there  its  excess  of  heat ;  and  the 
new  charge  from  the  reservoir,  passing  to  the  working 
cylinder  through  the  same  regenerator,  re-absorbed  this 
heat,  and  thus  entered  the  heating-chamber  already  at  an 
elevated  temperature.  This  engine  performed  very  well  in 
practice,  so  far  as  its  performance  was  merely  a  question  of 
mechanics.  But  it  failed  practically,  because  the  beating 
arrangements  were  inadequate  to  the  demand  made  upon 
them.  Mr.  Ericsson  did  not  expect  to  be  dependent  on  his 
furnaces  for  the  supply  of  more  than  a  moderate  fraction 
of  the  heat  which  eacli  successive  charge  of  air  was  to  re- 
ceive, lie  supposed  that  the  regenerators  would  serve  to 
transfer  so  large  a  quantity  from  each  charge  to  the  next, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  for  little  more  than 
the  always  inevitable  loss  by  mere  radiation  :  but  this  an- 
ticipation was  not  realized.  Superadded  to  this,  however, 
there  was  a  further  cause  of  failure,  arising  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  heating  air  at  all  by  means  of  a  furnace.  Radiant 
heat  produces  scarcely  any  impression  upon  air.  The  in- 
ventors of  all  the  air  engines  which  have  been  to  any  degree 
successful  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  applying  their 
heat  as  much  as  possible  by  conduction  and  actual  contact. 
Mr.  Ericsson  himself  is  no  exception,  as  his  more  recent 
and  successful  invention  shows.  This  machine  possesses  a 
special  interest,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  of  its 
class  to  secure  for  itself  a  recognized  place  in  the  indus- 
trial world  as  a  valuable  aid  to  productive  power. 

The  engine  at  present  known  as  the  Ericsson  is  far  less 
simple  to  appearance  than  the  one  above  described.  It  has 
a  horizontal  cylinder  within  wliich  at  one  end,  and  occupy- 
ing about  twu-fifths  of  its  length,  is  the  furnace,  also  cyl- 
indrical, between  which  and  the  surrounding  cylinder  is  an 
annular  space.  "Within  the  cylinder  there  are  two  pistons, 
the  inner,  or  that  nearest  the  furnace,  acting  as  a  supply 
piston,  and  the  other  as  the  driving  piston.  The  rods  of  the 
supply  piston  pass  through  the  driving  piston.  When,  by 
the  action  of  the  mechanism,  the  distance  between  the  two 
pistons  is  increased,  the  supply  is  received  by  inspiration 
through  valves  opening  inward  in  the  driving  piston.  AVhen 
this  distance  is  diminished,  the  charge  is  driven  by  compres- 
sion thruugh  valves  in  the  supply  piston  opening  towards 
the  furnac;-'.  But  these  valves  open  on  the  outside  of  a 
sheet-iron  cylindrical  bell,  carried  by  the  supply  piston, 
which  enters  into  the  annular  space  above  mentioned  be- 
tween the  furnace  wall  and  the  external  cylinder,  and  there- 
fore the  air  in  passing  them  is  obliged  to  pass  down  outside 
this  bell  to  the  extremity  of  the  annular  space,  and  to  re- 
turn inside  the  bell,  in  a  thin  annular  sheet  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  furnace  wall.  The  working  power  is  derived 
from  the  heat  thus  imparted.  This  power  is  effective  through 
not  quite  half  the  revolution.  Through  the  remainder  it  is 
zero,  or  the  resistances  predominate.  Hence,  a  heavy  fly- 
wheel is  necessary. 

As  to  the  economy  of  this  engine,  tests  were  made  by 
Mr.  Tresea,  sub-director  of  the  Couservntnirc  dcs  Arta  ct 
Metiers^  of  Pans,  in  1861.  upon  a  specimen  engine  of  two- 
horse-power,  in  which  the  consumption  of  coal  amounted 
to  4^^  kilogrammes  (about  9  pounds)  per  horse  power 
per  hour — two  or  three  times  that  of  a  good  steam-engine. 
The  mean  maximum  temperature  of  the  heated  air  did,  not 


exceed  270°,  and  the  expansion  of  volume  was  hardly  50 
percent,  (l^f'jj). 

Shaw's  Eii'fine. — Of  this  the  principal  parts  are  a  furnace, 
cylindrical  in  form,  of  boiler  iron,  lined  with  refractory 
brick;  two  single-acting  cylinders  working  alternately; 
and  a  regenerator,  which  consists  of  a  chamber  filled  with 
tubes  similar  to  those  of  a  tubular  boiler,  through  which 
the  exhaust  air  escapes.  The  air  is  heated  in  the  furnace 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  fuel,  of  which  it  at  the 
same  time  supports  the  combustion.  This  furnace  is  accord- 
ingly closed  air-tight,  fuel  being  supplied  when  necessary 
by  means  of  a  box  or  receiver  on  the  top,  between  which 
and  the  interior  of  the  furnace,  communication  can  be 
opened;  the  box  itself  being,  in  the  mean  time,  tightly 
closed.  From  the  furnace,  the  air,  along  with  the  gaseous 
products  of  combustion,  is  admitted  beneath  the  pistons 
of  the  working  cylinders  alternately;  and  after  it  has 
performed  its  function,  it  is  discharged  through  the  tubes 
of  the  regenerator  into  the  chimney.  The  upper  portions 
of  the  working  cylinders  are  employed  to  furnish  the  sup- 
ply of  cold  air  from  the  atmosphere.  For  this  purpose  each 
piston  is  provided  with  a  trunk  considerably  smaller  in  di- 
ameter than  the  cylinder;  and  the  annular  space  between 
the  trunk  and  the  cylinder,  being  closed  in  at  the  top,  forms 
an  air  pump.  As  the  piston  descends,  the  air  of  the  atmo- 
sphere enters  this  annular  space  through  valves  opening 
inward  ;  and  on  its  ascent  this  air  is  forced  into  the  regen- 
erator, where  it  becomes  partially  heated  by  contact  with 
the  tubes  through  which  the  dilated  air  is  escaping,  and 
thence  passes  into  the  furnace.  The  brick  lining  of  the 
furnace  is  double,  with  a  space  between  the  walls;  and  this 
space  the  entering  air  from  the  regenerator  is  obliged  to 
traverse  before  it  reaches  the  fire.  Its  temperature,  which 
is  already  somewhat  raised  by  compression  and  by  contact 
with  the  tubes  of  the  regenerator,  becomes  still  more  ele- 
vated in  its  passage  through  this  space  ;  and  the  additional 
heat  which  is  wanted  to  bring  up  the  pressure  to  the  point 
required,  is  supplied  by  the  fuel.  In  this  engine,  the  diffi- 
culty which  impeded  the  success  of  most  earlier  inventions 
of  the  kind,  viz.,  that  of  adequately  heating  the  air,  is  in- 
geniously overcome.  The  heat  developed  by  combustion 
is  necessarily  taken  up  by  the  air  which  supports  the  com- 
bustion, and  by  the  gaseous  products  at  the  same  time  gen- 
erated. Hence  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  maintain 
a  pressure  under  the  pistons  averaging  about  an  atmo- 
sphere. But  it  must  be  observed  that  such  a  pressure  can 
only  be  secured  by  carrying  the  temperature  to  a  point 
destructive  of  lubricants  and  packing,  and  liable  to  cause 
leaks  by  unequal  expansion. 

Roper^s  Eii;fiiie. — This  is  very  compact  and  well  adapted 
to  small  industrial  operations.  The  furnace  is  a  east-iron 
cylinder  lined  with  fire-l)rick.  Immediately  over  the  fur- 
nace, and  formed  in  the  same  casting,  is  the  working  cyl- 
inder, smaller  in  diameter  than  tlie  furnace,  and  open  above. 
The  piston  rod  is  kept  vertical  by  means  of  a  guide;  and 
two  connecting  rods,  one  on  each  side  of  the  proper  piston- 
rod,  operate  balance  levers  united  at  their  opposite  ends 
by  a  cross-bar,  to  the  middle  of  which  is  attached  the  con- 
necting rod  which  turns  the  crank  of  the  main  shaft.  The 
balance  levers  are  pivoted  in  supports  secured  to  the  work- 
ing cylinder  itself,  and  they  carry,  also,  a  pair  of  rods 
which  operate  the  piston  of  the  supply  cylinder.  The  sup- 
ply cylinder  is  immediately  under  the  working  shaft,  and 
is  as  conveniently  near  the  furnace  as  practicable,  stand- 
ing upon  the  same  base  with  it.  The  furnace  is  air-tight, 
and  the  air  supply  is  forced  into  it  beneath  the  grate,  pass- 
ing through  the  fuel,  and  so  upward  into  the  working  cyl- 
inder. Provision  is  made  to  divide  the  air  current  so  as 
to  allow  a  part,  at  pleasure,  to  enter  the  furnace  above  the 
fuel,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  rapidity  of  com- 
bustion, and  the  temperature  of  the  charge.  No  provision 
is  made  for  introducing  the  fuel  while  the  engine  is  in 
operation.  Occasional  interruptions  will  therefore  occur 
in  order  to  replenish  the  fire.  In  starting  the  machine  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  the  fly-wheel  fttr  a  few  revolutions  by 
hand.  And  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  fire  shall  be  well 
lighted  before  the  door  of  the  ash-pit  is  closed. 

Wtlco.i-\s  Eiu/iuc. — A  hot-air  engine  underthis  name  was 
exhibited  at  the  International  Exposition  of  London  in 
1S62.  The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  this  consists  in  the 
employment  of  two  working  cylinders  through  which  the 
air  successively  passes.  The  furnace  is  in  the  lower  portion 
of  one  of  these  cylinders,  and  the  supply  pump  is  in  the 
upper  chamber  of  the  same  cylinder.  The  engine  is  further 
provided  with  a  regenerator  of  thin  metal  plates.  The  air, 
after  being  compressed  in  the  supply  pump,  passes  through 
the  regenerator,  taking  up  the  heat  left  there  by  the  last 
charge  of  escaping  air.  and  thence  into  the  second  working 
cylinder.  In  this  it  produces  a  partial  eff'ect,  due  to  the 
heat  already  absorbed,  and  then  enters  the  first  or  prin- 
cipal working  cylinder,  where  it  receives  the  heat  of  the 
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furnace.  The  adv.intago  of  admitting;  the  supply  air  to 
tlic  cylinder  which  conlains  the  fiirnnco  is  very  consider- 
able, aa  it  tends  to  ])rcvcnl  that  cylinder  from  boinj?  over- 
heated, while  it  utilizes  the  heat  which  would  otherwise  bo 
injurious. 

Laiibcian'a  i^uifhic. — In  this  a  certain  volume  of  air  is 
enclosed  in  a  eylindcrof  metal,  in  which  there  is  alsoa  large 
moviu:;  pkuif^cr.  which,  by  occu]iying  alternately  one  end 
and  the  uthf-T  of  tlie  cylinder.  dit*places  the  air  and  drives 
it  in  the  (ippusirt-  diiection.  The  upper  portion  of  the  eyl- 
inth-r  is  surrouiuU'd  l>y  a  jacket,  between  which  and  the 
cylinder  itself  there  is  a  constant  circulation  of  cold  water. 
As  the  plunger  itself  is  but  slightly  less  in  diameter  than 
the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  the  air  during  the  transfer  is 
reduced  to  a  thin  cylindrical  stratum,  ami  is  brought  into 
close  contact  witli  the  cold  walls.  The  effect  of  the  engine 
depends  us  much  upon  the  efficiency  nf  this  cooling  process 
as  upon  the  subiic^uent  heating,  and  therefore  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  water  of  refrigeration  should  be  as  cold  as 
possible,  liut  as  this  water  must  nfcessarily  be  drawn 
from  natural  sources,  it  is  obvious  that  the  engine  will  ho 
more  efficient  Id  winter  than  in  summer.     The  lower  por- 

Fio.  1. 


Lauberau's  engine,  small  model. 
tion  of  the  cylinder  is  occupied  by  a  furnace  resembling 
thf  furnace  of  the  Kricssnn  engine;  viz.  a  cylinder  smaller 
than  the  air  cylinder,  with  un  annular  space  between  the 
walls  of  the  two.  The  plunger  also,  like  that  of  the  Erics- 
son engine,  is  provided  with  a  bell-sliaped  continuation, 
which  L-nlcrs  the  annular  space  around  the  furnace. 

l-'ig.  I,  above,  allows  a  section  of  one  of  these  engines  of 
fmall  moiiel,  in  which  K  is  the  furnace-room  ;  but  here  tho 
heat  is  applied  by  means  of  a  powerful  gas-lamp,  X,  Tlic 
flume,  reverberating,  passes  down  the  narrow  aniuihir  space 
X'  X',  and  the  pr<Mluets  of  c<unbustion  are  conduclcd  olT  at 
Y.  D  is  the  plunger  with  its  attached  bell.  For  liglitness 
it  is  partially  hollow.  F  is  the  sjiace  lilled  by  the  refrig- 
erating water.  A  A  on  the  left  is  tho  working  cylinder,  and 
h  the  working  piston.  A  communicating  tube  shown  in 
dotted  lines  admits  tlie  heiited  air  to  the  space  in  A  A  be- 
neath the  ]»iston  wlu-n  the  plunger  rises,  aiul  allows  it  to 
return  to  (.1  (I  when  the  plunger  descends.  The  plunger  of 
course  receives  its  motion  from  the  working  piston.  Aa 
the  engine  is  but  single-acting,  a  (ly-wheel  is  necessary. 
I'rovisinn  must  bo  made  by  a  force-pump  to  maintain  tho 
flow  of  the  refrigerating  water.  If  (hec(Milined  air  employed 
is  under  more  than  the  almospberic  pressure,  there  must 
al.«o  be  some  contrivance  to  make  good  the  gradual  waste 
by  leakage  tlirtnigli  the  packings.  If  no  superior  pressure 
is  employed,  a  small  shifting  valvo  on  tho  cold  sido  will 
suflicc  for  this  purpose. 

The  main  advantiige,  however,  of  nsing  a  confined  body 
of  air  in  these  engines,  ratlicr  than  to  draw  Ihc  successive 
charges  directly  Irom  tb<^  atmosphere,  is  that  we  may  thus 
obtain  a  higher  pressure,  and  eoiiHefiuently  a  greater  power 
within  the  siimc  bulk.  Rut  this  advantage  brings  with  it 
the  attendant  necessity  of  enijdoying  refrigerators,  which 
wi'li  tlie  other  class  of  engines  are  wholly  unnecessary. 

In  the  larger  forms  of  Lauberau  engin<'S.  ibe  cylyiders 
are  horizontal.  A  test  made  by  Mr.  'J'rcsca  of  the  perform- 
ance of  one  of  these,  having  a  horse-power  of  about  four- 
fifllis.  }jluiwed  acr)nsumpti()n  (»f  l,'';,';^th  kilogrammes  (about 
m  jioumls)  of  cunl  per  liurse-]>ower  per  hour;  while  the 
refrigeration  required  "IMI  kilolitres  (ISU  giillons)  of  water 
per  hour  also.     It  cannot,  therefore,  be  called  an  econom- 


ical source  of  power;  but  for  many  uses  in  which  but  a 
small  p«)wer  is  required,  it  may  be  practically  such. 

lielan'i  ICmjinc. — The  only  hot-air  engine  which  has  as 
yet  been  employed  on  a  large  scale  as  the  motive  power  of 
an  important  industry,  is  that  patented  by  llelou,  in  Fnince, 
in  IStiO.  This  was  introduced,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
into  a  large  paper  manufactory  at  Cusset;  and  as  the  ex- 
jierimcnts  made  with  it  there  seem  to  have  been  econom- 
ically successful,  while  little  is  known  of  it  in  this  country, 
it  deserves  a  more  particular  dcf^cription  than  wo  have 
given  of  the  others.  Belou's  engine  in  some  respects  re- 
FiG.  2. 


Belou's  hot-air  engine— plan, 
seinblos  Sliaw's,  but  differs  from  it  in  employing  but  ono 
cylinder,  which  is  double-acting,  nn<l  in  having  an  inde- 
pendent 8U]>ply-pump  and  no  regenerator.  The  cylinder, 
however,  is  surrounded  by  a  jacket,  between  which  and  tho 
cylinder  itself  the  air  circulates  in  passing  from  the  supply- 
Fio.  3. 


£^^, 


Iklou's  liul-air  cugliic— elevation  and  partial  socllon. 
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pump  to  the  furnace.  Tho  engine  is  represented  in  Figs, 
2  and  3.  Tho  first  is  a  general  plan ;  and  the  second,  a 
vertical  section  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  and 
of  the  supplj-punip.  The  furnace  is  at  A,  and  the  hopper 
for  fuel  at  li.  D  is  the  cylinder  and  F  tho  supply-pump. 
The  air,  in  passing  from  F  to  the  furnace,  is  driven  through 
the  space  d  between  the  -working  cylinder  and  its  envelop- 
ing jacket.  A  portion  of  the  air,  larger  or  smaller  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  may  bo  made  to  pass  into  the  furnace 
over  the  fuel,  and  not  through  it.  By  this  means  the  in- 
tensity of  the  heat  may  be  varied,  and  the  working  pres- 
sure increased  or  diminished.  IM  is  the  main  shaft,  N  the 
fly-wheel,  and  Q  Q'  connecting  rods  which  explain  them- 
selves. The  fly-wheel  on  the  large  engine  at  Cusset  weighs 
about  fifteen  tons.  The  fuel  introduced  into  B  is  spread 
over  the  grate  by  a  mechanical  contrivance  operated  by  the 
arbor  B',  connected  with  an  eccentric  on  tho  main  shaft. 

Two  Celou  engines  have  been  tested  by  Mr.  Tresca;  one 
of  about  four  horse  power,  and  the  other  (which  is  the  en- 
gine at  Cusset)  of  nearly  thirty.  In  the  smaller,  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  per  horse  power  per  hour  amounted  to 
2y''(j'^  kilogrammes  (nearly  0  pounds);  in  the  larger,  only  l^^^ 
kilogrammes  (three  pounds).  The  working  cylinder  of 
this  latter  had  a  capacity  of  about  eighty  cubic  feet;  that 
of  the  sujiply  cylinder  was  about  half  as  great.  In  this 
case  the  amount  of  force  developed,  as  measured  by  the  in- 
dications of  the  manometer,  was  equal  to  one  humircd  and 
twenty-horse  power.  l)ut  of  this  the  su])ply  absorbed  eighty- 
horse  power,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole ;  and  more  than 
ten-horse  power  was  estimated  to  be  necessary  to  overcome 
the  passive  resistances.  Less  than  thirty-horse  power, 
therefore,  or  one-quarter  of  the  whole,  was  actually  utilized. 
It  is  of  course  upon  the  horse  power  actually  utilized,  and 
not  upon  the  aggregate  energy  developed,  that  the  foregoing 
statement  of  consumption  is  founded.  The  performance 
is  therefore  about  equal  to  that  of  an  economical  steam 
engine. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  heat  was  carried 
to  a  height  which  could  not  but  tend  to  deteriorate  rapidly 
tho  parts  of  the  engine  exposed  to  it;  and  especially  the 
interior  of  the  working  cylinder.  In  order  to  protect  this 
surface,  it  was  constantly  lubricated  with  a  solution  of  soap 
in  water,  of  which  about  live  gallons  were  consumed  per 
hour.  There  was  also  a  large  final  loss;  the  escaping  air 
in  the  chimney  having  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
250°  C.  =  460°' F.  above  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Mr.  Tres- 
ca computes  that  fully  seven-eighths  of  the  heat  produced 
by  the  furnace  was  expended  unproductively.  Notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks  the  practical  result  actually  ob- 
tained is  eminently  encouraging  to  those  who  hope  to  see 
steam-power  advantageously  replaced  by  something  safer 
and  more  universally  available. 

To  the  class  of  hot-air  engines  belongs  properly  the  so- 
called  inflammable  gas  engine  known  as  Brayton's  Ready 
Motor.     For  an  account  of  this,  see  Gas  Excise. 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Hot'"bcd,a  framefor  forcing  the  early  growth  of  plants 
in  cold  regions.  Its  top  is  a  glazed  sash,  sloping  towards 
the  S.  The  glass  jiermits  the  sun's  rays  to  enter  and  heat 
the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents  the  escape  of  the 
warm  air.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  reinforced  by  that  of 
fermenting  animal  and  vegetable  matter — horse  dung,  wool- 
waste,  leaves,  chopped  straw,  and  the  like  —  which  till  a 
trench  beneath  the  soil  of  the  hot-bed.  These  are  very 
necessary  to  prevent  freezing  at  night  and  in  cloudy  weather. 
When  the  sun  shines  brightly  it  is. often  necessary  to  admit 
some  cold  air,  or  partly  to  cover  the  hot-bed  with  mats, 
otherwise  the  sun's  heat  may  blast  the  plants.  In  very 
cold  weather  bast  matting  is  spread  over  the  glass  (■>  keep 
from  freezing.  Hot-beds  are  very  essential  in  market- 
gardening  in  the  Northern  States. 

Hotch'kiss  (Vi-LONA  R.).  D.  D.,  b.  at  SpafforJ.  N.  Y., 
June  Z.  lyio  ;  educated  at  Madison  University,  N.  Y. ;  pas- 
tor of  Baptist  cliurches  in  Poultnev,  Vt.,  18.39-42  ;  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  1842-4r):  Fall  River.  Mass..  1S4G-49;  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  lS4y-54  and  18(55-7;'.  ;  was  professor  of  biblical  lit- 
erature in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  1854  to  1865. 
He  is  now  (1875)  pastor  of  the  Washington  street  Baptist 
church  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  is  an  accomplished  theulogian 
and  scholar. 

Hot  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Nye  co.,  Nov.     Pop.  40. 

Hotel'  [Old  Eng.Aosfc/;  Fr.  Ao^r/,  radical. //ore,  "land- 
lord "  or  "guest."  derived  by  some  from  the  Latin  hospes, 
by  others  from  Ao.f/f'tf,  *' guest  "  or '' enemy  ;"  Middle  Lat. 
hostvUdriit^.dLXx  inn  or  house  for  the  accommodation  of  trav- 
ellers, at  present  applied  in  England  and  America  to  the 
larger  or  better  class  of  such  establishmenls.  In  France 
the  word  is  used  not  only  in  this  sense,  but  also  means, 
as  it  did  exclusively  once,  any  large  or  magnificent 
residence,  synonymous    with   chateau  and   palace.      The 


present  English  word  hotel  is  rather  of  French  than  Eng- 
lish origin.  From  the  earliest  ages,  among  the  Jews  and 
other  Semitic  people,  the  house  of  entertainment  for  trav- 
ellers was,  like  the  caravanserai  or  khan  of  the  present 
day,  simply  a  lotlgiug,  the  occupants  of  which  provided 
their  own  food.  People  of  rank  or  respectability  were  en- 
tertained by  the  local  governor  or  by  their  friends,  to  whom 
they  took  in  some  cases  letters  of  introduction.  For  those 
of  a  lower  or  poorer  class  there  arose  at  an  early  period,  in 
addition  to  the  caravanserai,  a  tavern,  at  which  food  and 
drink  were  sold,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  invariably 
also  of  so  bad  a  character  in  other  respects  that  in  Hebrew 
there  was  but  one  word  (nyil)  for  landlady  and  courtesan. 
Recent  investigation  makes  it  probable  that  the  inn  or 
khan  at  Bethlehem  where  Christ  was  born  was  the  habita- 
tion of  Chimham  (Jer.  xli.  18).  which  had  been  an  inn  for 
more  than  600  years,  and  was  perhnps  originally  a  dwell- 
ing given  by  iJavld  to  Chimham  (2  Sam.  xix.  ?>?>).  "  In 
these  khans,"  says  Olivier,  **  (he  stables  join  the  chambers, 
and  are  better  lighted.  During  the  winter-time  the  former 
arc  often  preferred  by  travellers  for  night-lodging;  and 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  are  of  solid  masonry  or 
even  real  caves,  they  arc  favorite  summer  retreats."  The 
Egyptians  had  lodging-taverns,  but  among  the  earlier 
Greeks  of  rank  tra\ellers  were  entertained  only  by  private 
individuals.  This  was  systematized  by  giving  tickets 
(crv^^oAtt,  tcsserx  Jioxpitalitdtifi),  on  presenting  which  the 
guest  was  received;  and  these  tesserte  were  handed  down 
from  father  to  son.  (Full  details  of  classic  inns  are  given 
by  Michell ;  also  in  Pollux.)  The  Romans,  with  their  system 
of  roads  and  posting,  developed  pojit-houscs  or  inns,  which 
under  the  Caesars  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  j\IidiIlo 
Ages.  The  emperors  were  accustomed  to  give  to  ambassa- 
dors and  others,  as  a  great  privilege,  letters  which  not  only 
entitled  the  bearer  to  horses  and  lodging,  but  also  com- 
manded the  postmaster  to  furnish  bread,  wine,  beer,  pigs, 
poultry,  sheep,  fish,  fruit,  wax,  and  ninny  other  things  in 
abundance  properly  and  promptly.  Polybius  states  that 
in  his  time  inns  abounded  on  the  roads,  .and  that  provisions 
were  so  cheap  that  people  were  charged  for  all  they  ate  in 
a  day  only  the  fourth  of  an  obolus,  or  three-fifths  of  a  cent 
per  head.  All  the  inns  of  the  cities,  whether  good  or  bad, 
were  morally  infamous.  Whether  it  was  a  ctiupona,  ta- 
berna,  divcrsennm,  gnucn,  or  popina  (cook-shop),  the  Ro- 
man tavern  was  invariably  a  brothel — none  the  less  because 
its  female  inmates  were  by  law  exempted  from  classification 
with  ordinary  prostitutes.  It  appears  from  Plautus,  Mar- 
tial, Apuleius,  ami  others  that  tavern-keepers  were  sup- 
posed to  murder  their  guests,  and  even  to  feed  others  on 
their  bodies — a  story  which  passes  current  at  the  present 
day  in  Spain.  Italy,  and  Cuija.  The  Greek  taverns,  ac- 
cording to  Aristophanes,  Lucian,  Aristotle,  and  Athenaius, 
had  signs;  and  the  Romans  often  used  the  bush  and  jug- 
handle  (o?(j?n)  to  indicate  the  sale  of  wine.  Other  signs 
were  the  Mice  and  Weasels,  the  Fighting  Men.  the  Cock, 
and  the  Old  Shepherd.  In  later  times  inns  had  the  Cross 
for  Christian  customers,  while  heathens  were  attracted  by 
the  sun  or  the  moon. 

The  inns  of  the  Middle  Ages  long  resembled  the  Roman, 
and  are  invariably  described  as  a  place  of  vile  debauchery, 
where  every  device  was  used  to  induce  guests  to  gamble,  to 
waste  their  money  on  wantons,  or  where  they  were  robbed 
outright.  The  evil  character  of  ordinary  inns  caused  the 
establishment  of  houses  of  entertainment  fur  men  belong- 
ing to  different  callings  or  nations.  Thus,  in  Venice  the 
Germans  established  the  Afbcrgo  dci  Ttd>trhi,  at  which 
Germans  only  were  accommodated,  and  in  all  towns  there 
were  guild-taverns  for  the  travelling  members  of  their  re- 
spective crafts.  So  early,  however,  as  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury public  inns  began  to  improve,  especially  on  the  grand 
route  from  Venice  rid  Augsburg  and  Ghent,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  century  taverns  appear  to  have  become  more 
and  more '*  the  general  lounge  even  of  the  industrious." 
There  are  many  hotels  in  Europe  bearing  the  name  of  "  The 
Cross  of  Malta."  the  origin  of  which  was  as  follows  :  Before 
the  Crusades  hospitality  had  greatly  declined  throughout 
Europe.  The  Templars,  as  well  as  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  having  been  impressed  in  the  East  by 
tho  Arab  fundikx,  or  inns  for  poor  travellers,  established 
similar  ones  near  their  ''  commanderies."  Hence,  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  derived  the  name  of  Hospitallers. 
Many  of  these,  as  in  Bavaria,  Provence,  and  Castile,  were 
really  palaces,  in  which  the  young  knights  also  lived.  The 
Croix  dp  Malta  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  travelled  on  the 
Continent. 

The  modern  hotel  dates  from  the  peace  which  followed 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon  I.  The  annual  streams  of  tour- 
ists caused  the  establishment  of  a  better  class  of  accommo- 
dation, and  competition  rapidly  made  luxury  commoner 
and  cheaper.  To  furnish  a  hotel  in  Switzerland  or  Ger- 
many properly,  according  to  Guyer  {Daa  Hotehccscn  dcr 
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Offjemnttrt,  Zurich,  1874),  costs,  admittiDg  tbat  the  hotel  is 

to  contain  300  boarders — 

Furniture 15-1,700  francs. 

Bed«  and  carpets 92, 120       " 

Linen.  4S,2.3D       " 

Sf-rvice — i. e.  silver,  metal,  glass,  and  porcelain  63,494       " 

Kitchen  utensils 5.000      " 

3(j;i,544  francs, 

or  about  $72,708.  But  until  railroads  were  established 
hotel-keppers  on  the  tjrande  route — i'.  e.  from  London  to 
Naples  vid  the  Rhine — were  generally  amenable  to  the 
charge  of  petty  deception,  as  is  indeed  Htill  too  much 
the  case  in  Franre  and  Italy.  But  the  immense  business 
which  grew  on  the  route  youu  induced  a  wi;>er  policy.  It 
was  found  more  profitable  to  establir^h  fixed  rales  for  every- 
thing— rooms,  tai/c  d'hote,  and  service.  Thirty  years  ago 
it  was  usual  to  bargain  for  rooms,  the  host  often  asking 
three  times  as  much  as  he  inten<lLd  to  take. 

The  extraordinary  increase  of  hotels  of  lato  years,  espe- 
cially iu  summer  resorts,  has  been  such  as  to  render  pros- 
perous many  districts  which  at  one  time  seemed  destined 
to  endless  poverty  ;  and  it  sei-ms  at  present  as  if  in  another 
generation  these  public  palaces  will  bo  in  sight  of  one  an- 
other all  over  the  mountain-country  of  Europe.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  wretchedness  of  Switzerland  was  painful ;  at 
present  real  poverty  seems  hardly  known  there  to  any  one 
who  can  remember  the  old  time;  and  this  change  is  due  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  railroads,  and  with  them  the  nume- 
rous and  excellent  hotels  and  pcnsiontt  which  annually  at- 
tract so  many  visitors.  Chahles  G.  Leland. 

Hotels  in  America.  The  hotel,  in  its  strictest  sense 
as  a  public-lnniMf,  has  reached  its  highest  development  in 
the  V.  S.,  and  particularly  in  our  larger  cities.  This  is  no 
American  boast,  but  the  united  testimony  of  unprejudiced 
travellers.  The  American  hotels  arc  not  perfect — very  far 
from  it — but  they  excel  all  European  hostelries  in  several 
particulars.  They  are  on  a  much  larger  scale;  the  ele- 
vator, an  American  invention,  and  rendered  necessary  by 
the  great  height  to  which  the  buildings  are  carried,  is  now 
connected  with  all  first-class  hotels.  The  charges  at  these 
hotels  of  the  first  class  arc  high,  but  when  the  service  ren- 
dered is  considered  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  exorbitant. 
It  13  certain  that  tlic  expenses  of  the  great  hotels  are  so 
heavy  that  even  with  their  rooms  generally  filled,  and  often 
crowded,  the  actual  jirofit  is  very  moderate,  and  in  a  dull 
season  they  not  unfiequently  become  bankrupts.  Tin  largest 
hotels  are  not,  as  might  have  been  suj)pose<l,  in  New  York, 
though  some  there  are  very  large,  but  in  some  of  the  largest 
of  the  We.-tern  cities,  (Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco 
taking  the  lead  in  this  particular.  Of  the  new  I'alace  Hotel 
at  the  latter  city  wo  are  told  that  it  is  to  cover  an  area  of 
1)6,^50  feet,  to  bo  six  stories  in  height,  and  to  afford  com- 
fortable accommodation  for  1200  guests.  It  is  to  have  a 
large  open  court  in  the  centre  with  flower-gardens  and 
fountains,  and  is  to  cost,  including  the  land,  $2,600,000.  One 
or  two  of  the  Chicago  hotels,  and  one  at  least  of  the  St. 
Louis,  have  larger  accommodations  for  guests  than  this, 
though  possibly  not  a  larger  area.  The  summer  hotels  at 
Saratoga,  Long  Branch,  and  Newport  are  still  larger,  but 
they  are  open  merely  for  three  or  four  months.  A  very 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  article  recently  (Dec,  1S74)  pub- 
lishefi  in  the  Now  York  Trihum-  gives  very  full  statistics  iu 
rcgarti  to  fifteen  of  the  leading  hotels  of  New  York  City  (less 
than  one-seventh  of  the  wliole  number,  though,  perhaiis,  from 
their  size  ami  aoeommudations,  receiving  uue-rourth  of  the 
guests).  These  hotels  were  the  .Mbemarle,  Ashlancl,  Bre- 
voort,  Fifth  Avenue,  tJilsey,  (Irand  Central,  (iiand  Cnion, 
Hoffman,  iMetropolitan,  New  York,  St.  Nicliolas,  Sturte- 
vant.  Union  Square,  Winchester,  and  Windsor.  Together, 
they  had  4(502  rooms — five  of  them  having  less  than  150 
rooms  each.  They  could  accfunmrnlule  comfortably  C030 
guests,  and  upon  an  emergency,  7'i  10.  Their  daily  average 
through  the  y<ar  was  .'J925 :  they  employed  2y.'tj  servants, 
of  whom  MoO  were  females,  I47U  males,  and  had  390 
coaches  and  carriages  in  attendance.  TIio  beef  they  con- 
sumeil  recpiired  tho  shiughter  of  20,000  beeves  every  year, 
and  other  men's  almost  as  large  a  number  nf  jiheep,  calves, 
and  swine;  f'.00,OiHi  pounds  of  fish  an*l  I.'). 000, 000  oysters 
were  also  served  up  upon  their  tables;  .'j, 0(10,1100  eggs  and 
l.-'jOil.OOO  pounds  of  poultry  and  game;  10.000  barrels  of 
flour,  20,000  barrels  of  potatoes,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
green  ami  rotit  vegetables  :  l.'.fl.lMHI  pounds  of  e<.(Tei',  .'!:». 000 
pounrls  of  tea,  and  700,000  poumls  of  sugar.  I,i'.00,000 
quarts  of  milk,  170.000  quarts  of  cream,  more  than  4r)0,000 
pounds  of  butter,  about  120,000  pounds  of  dried  fruits,  and 
nearly  ft.'l.OOO  gallons  of  canned  fruits,  jellies,  etc.  Of  gas 
no, 000, 000  fe't  were  reijiiired  for  illiiininal ion,  worth,  at 
the  current  price  in  New  Y(»rk,  f  10.^,000  ;  2:i,000  tons  of 
cnal,  12,000  tons  of  ice,  and,  for  various  uses,  1, 2.^0, 000 
pounds  of  floap,  were  among  the  other  articles  required. 
The  washing  of  tablo-linen,  bcd-lincD,  towels,  etc.  amounted 
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to  about  ly, 000,000  pieces  a  year.  This  was  aside  from  the 
personal  clothing  of  guests  washed  in  the  laundries.  The 
waste  of  these  establishments  is  enormous.  That  from  the 
tables  is  of  two  kinds — the  broken  meats,  etc.,  much  of 
which,  though  good  and  wholesome,  cannot  be  served  up 
a  second  time,  and  is  given  to  the  charitable  institutions 
wliich  have  the  feeding  of  the  ]>oor,  or  in  some  instances 
disposed  of  to  low  eating-houses,  etc.;  the  other  kind, 
coming  under  the  general  denominations  of  swill  and  gar- 
bage, is  nearly  au  absolute  waste,  and  amounts  iu  these 
fifteen  hotels  to  11,000.000  pounds  annually,  or  65,000  tons. 
The  wear  and  tear  of  hotel  furniture  is  estimated  at  20  per 
cent,  per  annum,  requiring  refurnishing  on  an  average 
once  in  five  years.  The  receipts  of  these  fifteen  hotels 
average  about  #40,000  per  day,  <»r  $14,000,000  per  year,  but 
the  amount  of  net  profit  is  not  so  large  as  it  should  be  for 
such  avast  expenditure.  These  figures  represent,  as  we  have 
said,  but  16  of  the  108  hotels  of  New  York  City,  and  their 
expenditures  and  receipts  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  of  a  like  number  of  hotels  of  the  first-cIass  in  the 
other  large  cities,  especially  those  of  the  West.  The  hotels 
of  the  second  and  third  class  fix  their  tariff  of  charges  con- 
siderably lower,  and.  really,  giving  less  service  and  lux- 
uries in  projjortion  to  their  prices  than  the  first-class  ho- 
tels, are  generally  more  profitalile.  Some  of  these  are  well 
managed,  and  with  less  display  are  quite  as  comfortable  and 
home-like  as  the  high-priced  houses.  The  usual  charge  per 
diem  at  the  hotels  of  the  first-class  is  from  $4.60  to  '^b  per 
capita,  but  this  includes  no  extras,  such  as  wine,  cigars, 
fire  in  the  room.  etc.  etc.  Hotels  of  the  second  and  third 
classes,  when  not  on  "  the  Eurojjean  plan  " — /.  c  affording 
lodging  only — charge  from  $2.60  to  $3.50,  and  somewhat 
less  than  the  others  for  extras. 

The  management  and  keeping  of  hotels,  as  conducted  in 
this  country,  involves  larger  aggregate  receij>ts  and  ex- 
jicnditures  than  any  one  branch  of  manufacture.  Both  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  are  counted  by  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollais,  and  employ  in  various  ways  a  vast  number 
of  people.  L.  V.  Brock  ett. 

Hotel,  tp.  of  Surry  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  709. 

Ho'tho  (HEiNRirn  Gustav),  b.  in  Berlin  .May  22,  1S02; 
studied  at  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and  became 
professor  of  a'sthetics  at  the  same  in  ISliO.  lie  also  held 
different  positions  at  the  art-galleries  of  Berlin,  and  d.  there 
Dec.  26,  187li.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Hegel,  and  his  books 
—  (icHchichtf  drr  Dcutuchtn  uiid  \ird(rfiiitdinclicu  Midcrci 
(1843),  Die  MahvHrhnk'  van  Eifrkn  (1869),  etc.,  as  well  as 
his  criticisms  in  the  Morytnldutt  and  his  lectures — horo 
very  striking  marks  of  the  ideas  and  of  the  terminology  of 
his  master.  But  he  deserves  great  praise  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  edited  Hegel's  VorlrHuntjoi  iifirr  uf^nthitik  (3 
vols.,  1836-38),  chiefly  from  notes  taken  by  his  licarcrs. 

Jlot-hoiise.     See  GitEKN-iioiSE. 

Hot  House,  tj).  of  Cherokee  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  645. 

Hot'inaii  (FuANi^oip),  b.  at  Paris  Aug.  23,  162'1,  and 
began  to  lecture  on  Boman  law  at  the  university  in  1640; 
but  liaving  embraced  the  Reformed  religion,  he  was  com- 

1)clle<l  to  leave  his  native  city  in  1647,  and  retired  to  Lyons. 
'>r)m  this  moment,  and  up  to  his  death  at  Bale,  Feb.  12, 
1690,  his  life  was  wandering  and  adventurous,  though  gen- 
erally brilliant,  unci  his  jiartietpatiun  in  the  ptiUtieal  in- 
trigues of  his  time  was  very  active,  though  not  very  hon- 
orable, liy  bis  lectures  on  law  at  Lyons,  (iencva,  Stras- 
bvirg,  \'alenee,  Bourgcs,  and  Paris,  and  especially  by  his 
work.  Fviuco-G't/lia  (1673),  he  made  a  revolution  in  the 
political  and  social  views  of  his  time,  and  many  of  his 
writings  are  still  reail  with  great  interest  ;  as,  for  instance, 
Cnutinrutarii  in  XXV.  Ciceruuiii  OratioucH  {]b^t)  txtiiX  Com- 
nitiitdriuH  in  IV.  /uatitutfonum  Liln'tm  (1660). 

Hot  Sprillf?)  county  i»f  S.  W.  Central  .Arkansns.  Area. 
660  hquare  mihs.  It  is  nniuntainous,  well  tiinberod,  and 
abounds  in  mineral  wealth.  Iron  ores,  novaculite  (Arkan- 
sas hone-stone),  salt,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  valuablo 
minerals  are  obtained.  Corn,  pork,  and  tobacco  arc  stapio 
products.     Cap.  Bockport.     Po|>.  in  1870,  5877. 

Hot  Spring  Knk(',a  beautiful  lake  3  miles  N.  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Vt.,  fed  by  the  hut  springs  near  by.  It  is  3 
miles  long  and  over  1  mile  broad.  Its  surface  j)artly  frccica 
over  in  winter. 

Hot  Sprilif^N,  post-v.,  cap.  of  (Jarland  co.,  Ark.,  55 
milcH  S.  W.  of  Little  Bock.  It  has  about  sixty  thermal 
springs,  much  visited  by  invaliils  and  otIiiTS.  Tlio  town 
has  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  several  hotels  and  churches. 
The  springs  are  very  copious,  and  wonie  of  (hem  discharge 
waters  of  the  temperature  of  150°  F.  Pop.  of  v.  1270  ;  of 
tp.  1004. 

Hot  Springs,  tp.  of  Napa  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  2120. 

Hot  Springs,  post-v.  of  Bath  co.,  Vn.,  3.')  miles  N.  E. 
of  White  Sulphur  Springs.      It  contains  several  thermal 
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saline  springs  (of  a  temperature  of  100°-106°  F.),  whose 
waters  are  useful  in  a  wide  range  of  diseases. 

Hot'tentots,  the  native  race  of  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa.  Tlu'ir  present  territory  extends  northward  from 
Cape  Colony  to  Orange  River,  and  eastward  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  houndarics  of  Caffraria.  There  arc  in  this 
vast  territory  some  well-wooded  regions  and  tracts  of  good 
pasture-land,  but  generally  it  is  an  arid  desert,  miserable 
as  the  race  which  inhabits  it.  The  Hottentots  look  like  a 
mixture  of  the  Mongolian  and  the  negro  race.  They  are 
tall,  meagre,  with  high  cheek-bones,  sallow  complexion, 
and  oblique  eyes,  but  they  have  thick  lips,  flat  nose,  and 
woolly  hair  growing  in  tufts.  When  the  Dutch  first 
settled  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Hottcntota  were  quite  numerous. 
They  lived  as  herdsmen  and  hunters,  and  evinced  some 
skill  in  rearing  cattle  and  catching  game  ;  but  their  huts 
were  miserable,  they  were  nearly  naked,  their  religious  and 
moral  ideas  very  few  and  weak,  and  their  customs  and 
habits  often  extremely  savage.  In  contact  with  the  Dutch 
they  sunk  still  lower — that  is  to  say,  they  sunk  below  the 
possihility  of  life.  They  sold  their  herds  for  rum.  and  died 
from  starvation  ;  their  number  decreased  at  a  fearful  rate. 
Under  the  English  government  they  are  much  better  off. 
Some  of  the  tribes  have  become  good  and  stc;i<ly  workmen, 
and  show  reccptibility  of  civilization,  though  others — as, 
for  instance,  the  Bushmen — have  proved  entirely  unfit  for 
civilized  life.  The  Bushmen  are  Aery  small  of  stature,  ugly 
above  description,  and  disgustingly  degraded.  They  are 
widely  scattered  through  all  the  English  colonies  in  South- 
ern Africa,  but  their  number  is  rapidly  decreasing.  The 
language  of  the  Hottentots  has  several  marked  dialects, 
all  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  clicking  sounds.  (Sec 
Bleek,  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  S.  African  Lant/ttaf/cs, 
1862-69.)  Curious  anatomical  peculiarities,  such  as  the 
steatopyga,  or  prominent  nates  of  the  women,  have  been 
observed  in  the  Hottentot  race,  but  are  not  universal.  The 
present  number  of  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  does  not  ex- 
ceed 150,000.  (See  Fritsch,  Drei  Jahre  iu  .Suiia/rikUf 
1869;    Di'e  Ehif/ebomen  Suda/rikas,  1S72.) 

Hottentot's  Bread,  a  kind  of  yam  (  Trutiidinaria  tU- 
phatitipri.  order  Dioseoreacea*)  growing  in  South  Africa. 
It  is  a  beautiful  vine,  growing  from  the  back  of  the  large, 
rough,  tortuise-like  tuberous  rhizoma,  which  grows  half  un- 
covered.    The  rhizoma  affords  starchy  food. 

Hot'tinger,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Swiss  scholars,  the 
most  prominent  of  whom  were — Johann  Heinuich,  b.at  Zii- 
rich  Mar.  10.  1020  ;  studied  at  Groiiingen  and  Leyden  ;  be- 
came professor  in  church  history  and  Oriental  languages  at 
Ziirieh  and  Heidelberg;  and  was  drowned  near  the  former 
city  June  5,  1G67.  By  his  writings,  Grammattca  Quatnor 
Liuguarum  Hcbraicff,  Chaldrsv,  Si/riaciF,  et  AmbiCfc  (H'tb'^), 
and  Etijmolofficnm  Oricntale  (lOGl),  etc.,  he  contributed 
very  much  to  a  better  understanding  and  a  more  general 
study  of  the  Semitic  languages. — Jobann  Jatob,  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  b.  at  Zurich  in  1652,  and  d.  Dee.  18,  17^i5, 
as  professor  of  theology  at  the  university  of  his  native  city. 
He  wrote  Hrlretische  Kirchengcschichte  (4  vols.,  1  708-29).  a 
work  still  appreciated. — Johan'n  Jacob,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, b.  at  Zurich  in  17.'>0.  and  d.  there  Feb.  4,  1819,  He 
was  professor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  took  part  very  ac- 
tively in  the  great  literary  movement  in  {icrinan  Switzer- 
land under  the  leadership  of  Bodmer, — Johanx  Jacob,  a 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Zurich  in  178U,  and  d.  there 
in  18j9;  wrote  Gesckichte  der  i^chweizerischen  Kircfien- 
trcununrf  (1825-27). 

Hottonia.     See  Feather-foil. 

llou'brachen  i  Arnolp).  b.  at  Dort  Mar.  28, 1660,  and 
d.  in  Auistcnlam  0;.-t.  14,  1719.  Of  great  value  are  his 
biographies  of  Dutch  painters,  Grootcsckonbni-gk  der  neder- 
luiidsche  /couHtschifders  en  schUdrcfiiien  (171S). 

Houdin'  (  Robert),  b,  at  Blois  in  1805  ;  was  apprenticed 
to  a  watchmaker  at  Paris  ;  studied  mechanics,  and  won  a 
medal  for  his  toys  and  automata  at  the  Paris  exhibition  of 
1844.  In  1845  he  opened  iu  the  Palais  Royal  a  series  of 
soirees  fantastiques,  which  he  continued  for  ten  years.  In 
1855  he  retired  to  Blois  with  a  large  fortune.  But  in  1S56 
he  went  to  Algeria  on  the  invitation  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  entered  into  a  competition  iu  making  miracles 
with  the  marabouts  or  priests.  His  success  was  complete, 
and  he  contributed  much  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  bad 
influence  of  these  impostors  on  their  superj^titious  country- 
men. After  his  return  he  published  his  Life  (1857)  and 
his  Conjid'  nees  (1859).     D.  at  Blois  in  1871. 

Iloudoii'  (Jean  Antoine),  b.  in  Versailles  Mar.  20, 
1741;  d.  in  Paris  July  15.  1828.  He  spent  ten  years  in 
Rome  as  the  king's  pensioner,  he  having  won  the  first 
prize  at  the  Royal  Academy  for  sculpture,  and  there  exe- 
cuted the  statue  of  St.  Bruno  in  the  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli : 


afterwards,  in  Paris,  made  statues  of  Voltaire,  Cicero,  Tour- 
vilie.  and  busts  of  Napoleon,  Josephine,  Ney,  Rousseau, 
Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Barthelemy,  Mirabeau,  Franklin, 
Turgot,  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  time;  came  to  the 
U.  S.  with  Franklin  in  3785.  and  modelled  the  statue  of 
AV'ashington  in  tlic  capitol  at  Richmond,  \'a.  While  mak- 
ing studies  for  the  statue  ho  was  the  guest  of  Washington 
at  Mt.  Vernon.  The  models  of  the  human  frame,  without 
the  covering  of  skin,  executed  for  the  Academy,  exhibit  his 
knowledge  of  anatomy.  His  finished  statues  and  busts  are 
highly  valued  as  portraits.  0.  B.  Frutiiingham. 

Hough  (FuanklixB.),  A.M.,  M.  D..  b.at  Martinsville, 
N,  Y.,  July  20,  1822  ;  graduated  at  Union  College  in  184.3, 
and  at  Cleveland  Medical  College  in  1849;  practised  his 
profession  18(8-52  at  Somerville.  N.  Y.  He  has  since  been 
engagcil  in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  and  resides  at 
Lowville,  N.  Y.  Has  published  a  Cntalagnc  of  Plants  of 
LeirU  CtK,  X.  y.  (\i>i7),  ffiitnri/  of  St.  Lawrence  atid  Frank- 
lin Cus.,  X.  Y.  (185.3),  of  Jefferson  co.  (1854),  of  Lewis  co. 
(1860).  J/^^v.^o^o//l>rt/  OUi-rratiom,  1826-50  (1854),  Ntw 
York  CIril  LiAt  (1861),  Gazetteer  nf  New  York  (1872),  and 
many  other  works,  principally  historical. 

Hough  (John  Stockton),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Yardleyvillc, 
Bucks  CO..  Pa..  Dec.  5,  1S45  ;  was  educated  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Fort  Kdward  and  Poughkeepsie,  X,  Y..  anci  the  Polytechnic 
College  of  Pennsylvania:  took  his  medical  degree  1S68  at 
the  University  of  Peunsylvauia.  Author  of  numerous 
papers  upon  questions  in  biology,  social  science,  pathology, 
etc. ;  was  reeidcDt  physician  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital 
1SG8-G9,  etc. 

Hongh'^ton*  county  of  the  X.  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
bordering  on  Lake  Superior.  Its  winter  climate  is  severe. 
It  has  abundance  of  valuable  ores  of  copper,  iron,  and 
sil\er,  which  are  extensively  wrought.  Keweenaw  Bay 
and  other  inlets  of  Lake  Superior  break  its  outline,  and 
abound  in  excellent  fish.  The  working  of  copper-mines  is 
the  priucip'il  industry.  The  surface  is  broken.  Cap. 
Houghton,     Pop.  13,879. 

Houghton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Houghton  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Lake  Portage,  an  arm  of  Lake  Superior,  is  the  centre  of 
the  great  copper-producing  district,  15.000  tons  being  an- 
nually shipped  from  this  port;  contains  3  churches,  a 
national  bank,  a  newspaper  and  binding  establishment,  2 
hotels,  machine-shops,  stares,  etc.  Principal  business,  min- 
ing.    Pop.  about  1700.  J.  R.  Devereaux, 

Prop.  "  Portage  Lakb  Mining  Gazette." 

Houghton,  tp.  of  Keweenaw  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1325. 

Houghton  (Douglass),  M.  D..  b.  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
21,  181)9;  gra-luated  in  1829  at  the  Rensselaer  Institute  at 
Troy,  in  which  he  was  in  1830  apjiointed  assistant  professor. 
He  made  a  valuable  report  of  the  botany  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  region,  to  which  he  was  sent  with  an  expedi- 
tion. He  became  a  practising  physician  in  Detroit,  Mich.; 
State  geologist  in  1837:  mayor  of  Detroit  in  1842;  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  State  University  ;  and  a  member  of  many 
learned  societies.  While  on  a  government  survey  he  was 
drowned  in  Lake  Superior,  near  Eagle  River,  Oct.  13,  1845. 

Houghton  (George  Frederick),  b.  at  (iuilford,  Vt., 
May  31,  1820;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
1839 ;  became  a  lawyer  in  1841  ;  secretary  of  state  of  Ver- 
mont 1848-49;  State  attorney  fur  Franklin  co.  1852-53; 
founded  the  Vermont  Transcript  1854,  and  became  connected 
with  the  Church  Journal  (N.  Y.)  soon  after.  D.  at  St. 
Alban's,  Vt.,  Sept,  22,  1870. 

Houghton  (Henry  Clark),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Roxbury 
(Boston).  Mass.,  Jan.  22,  1837;  educated  at  Bridgewater 
Normal  School;  became  an  instructor;  served  two  and  a 
half  years  in  the  late  Christian  Commission  ;  graduated 
M.  D.  from  Xew  Y'ork  University  1867;  resident  physician 
to  Five  Points  House  of  Industry  18fi7-69;  surgeon  to  New 
York  Ophthalmic  Hospital  since  1868  :  professor  of  physi- 
ology in  New  York  Homoeopathic  College  18fi8-70;  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  in  New  York  College  for  AVomon  since 
1809:  member  and  officer  of  various  professional  societies. 
Author  of  Lretures  on  the  Diseasei^  of  the  Ear,  etc. 

Houghton  (RtcHAiiD  Monckton  Milncs).  Bauo.v, 
D.  C.  L.,  F.  U.  S..  b.  June  19.  1S09;  was  ediu-ated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  long  an  inde[)endent  and  moderately  con- 
servative member  of  the  House  K}i'  Commons  ;  widely  known 
as  a  poet  and  an  elegant  critic.  In  1863  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage.  He  has  published  several  volumes  of  poetry 
and  travels ;  The  Real  Union  of  England  and  Ireland 
(1845),  Life  of  Keats  (1848),  and  other  works. 

Houghton  (  Roy  ALL),  b.  at  Guilford,  Vt.,  Feb.  12.  1798, 
and  in  1833  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  was  (1835- 
51 )  a  prominent  banker  and  broker,  distinguished  for  honor 
and  probity.  After  leaving  business  he  became  a  citizen 
of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  where  he  d.  Mar.  22,  1873. 

lioughton  (William),  b.  at  Norwich  in  1807  j  grad- 
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aatcd  at  Highbury  College.  London,  in  1832;  became  min- 
ister of  tlio  Congregfttioual  church  at  Windsor  in  is;i:i.  of 
the  Congregational  suoietv  at  Ktnsington  in  1S44,  and  was 
eK'ctcd  in  ISOj  chairman  of  the  Cungregational  Union  of 
Kn^land  and  A\'uleit.  He  wrote  The  EccUtiunticni  J/tnton/ 
of  En'/f'tit'l  (4  voU.,  IHTO)  and  Country  Wnlka  of  u  .Witu- 
nilUt  icith  hiaCftifdrcn  (ISG'J). 

IlourtoDypost-v.,  can.  of  Aroostook  CO.,  Me.,  120  miles 
N.  K.  of  Uangor,  on  the  New  Brunswick  and  Canada  U.  R. 
It  is  the  rendezvous  for  the  huubcrmen  of  that  region. 
Has  II  savings  bank,  2  weekly  newspapers,  7  churches, 
stores  and  shops.     Pop.  2SoO. 

\V.  S.  Oilman.  Ed.  "Aroostook  Pionker." 

Ilonl'town,  tp,  of  Marion  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  .33. 

Iltiii'niu,  pos!t-v.,  capital  of  Terro  Bonno  parish,  La., 
70  niiles  S.  W.  of  New  Orleans,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  Morgan's  11.  U.  It  has  several  public  and  private 
schools,  a  convent  and  an  academy,  4  churches,  and  2 
weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  /»9.3. 

K.  W.  Cuxixj.s,  Ed.  "  Tehrk  Bonne  Republican. " 

Ilou-\lin%  or  IIU'Nail)  province  of  China,  situated 
between  lat.  2j^  and  'M)°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  Ifl'J^  and 
114**  K..  comjiriscs  an  area  of  74,.*J25  square  miles,  with 
lS,G52..'i07  inhabitants.  The  surface  is  elevated,  in  many 
places  mountainous,  but  the  country  is  very  little  known. 
The  northern  part  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  large  ([uan- 
tities  of  cotton.  Metals  arc  said  to  abuuuil,  liut  mines  are 
not  worked.     Cap.  Chang-Sha. 

Hound  [Oer.  Ilnnd,  a  "dog*'],  a  term  properly  re- 
stricted to  those  dogs  which  hunt  by  foliiiwing  tbe  track 
of  the  game  by  scent.  Tbis  dclinition  inclu'lrs  the  bh)od- 
hound,  staghound,  foxhound,  beagle,  harrier,  and  a  few 
others,  but  docs  not  inclufle  the  greyhound.  Most  hounds 
arc  muscular,  strong, sagacious  animals,  with  largo  pendu- 
lous ears.  The  more  important  varieties  are  described 
under  their  aphabetical  heads. 

Hound'-iish,  a  name  given  to  some  of  the  larger  dog- 
fii^hes  (which  are  themselves  small  species  of  t^hark?),  t^uch 
as  the  MnnfffiiH  lin-in,  or  smooth  hound-lish  of  European 
ecaa.  two  or  three  feet  long,  represented  in  America  At- 
lantic waters  by  Jf.  rnn'tM.  a  rather  larger  fish.  These  fishes 
have  flat  grimling  teeth,  ailapted  well  to  their  food,  which 
consists  of  crustaceans  and  mollusks. 

Hoan!4'ficld,  tp.  of  JetTerson  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  On- 
tario. It  Inchulrs  Sack  kit's  IIardor  (which  sec)  and 
several  islands.      Pop.  26.>)). 

Hoans'low,  town  of  Middlesex,  Eng.,  10  miles  \V.  of 
Londun,  consisting  mainly  of  a  single  street.     Pop.  1*21)4. 

Hoar  [Lat.  hom],  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  day,  or 
of  the  interval  between  two  consecutive  meridian  passages 
of  the  mean  sun  (mean  solar  day),  true  sun  (apparent  solar 
day), or  of  a  fixed  star  (8i<lereal  day).  As  nn-an  solartinie 
is  the  legally  recognized  time  according  to  winch  the  affairs 
ot  businc-'<8  arc  regulated,  and  is  the  time  kept  by  ordinary 
clocks  and  walches,  the  word  Aowr,  in  its  usual  acceptance, 
is  un'ler.-ftood  to  signify  a  mean  solar  hour.  As  the  mean 
solar  inerirlian  jiassago  eoinmouly  divides  the  interval  be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset  unequally,  clocks  arc  sometimes, 
an*l  for  certain  purposes,  constructed  to  give  apparent  time. 
Such  clocks  are  called  equation  clocks  (f<ce  Eqiation  of 
TiMK),  and  arc  detigneil  ti)  mark  exactly  twelve  when  the 
true  sun  is  on  the  in<'riilian.  ARtrunomical  clonks  (so 
called),  or  the  clock»'  of  a-ttrononiical  observatories,  are 
regulated  to  sidereal  time  for  convenience  in  recording  right 
aacenHions  (which  are  measured  in  such  time),  or  to  facili- 
tate the  liinling  of  eeh^stial  objects  whose  right  acconsions 
arc  known.     (See  Time.)  F.  \.  P.  llAUNAitD. 

IIoiir'-ClaNS,  a  contrivance  much  used,  before  the  in- 
vention and  intioiluctlon  intr)  general  use  of  cb)cks  and 
watches,  for  the  measurement  of  lime.  It  consists  of  a 
hollow  glass  vessel  blown  int<i  a  form  externally  resem- 
bling the  figure  S,  or  jiresenting  the  appearance  of  two 
spherico-conoiila!  bulbs  united  at  their  vertices.  In  the 
lilowing,  the  conlracti<tn  in  the  midill<'  is  such  a-j  almost  to 
close  eummunii'iitiou  between  the  bullis.  This  pa^)<agc  is 
then  smoothly  drilled  out,  by  passing  the  drill  through  the 
aperture  left  in  the  base  in  blowing ;  and  a  <|uantily  of  fine 
and  ilry  sand  is  then  introduced,  sufficient  to  or-cnpy  an 
lnnir  in  running  through  thin  ]iassiige  from  one  bulb  Xn  the 
other  when  the  in-lrumcnt  is  held  in  a  vertical  po.-ition. 
During  the  adjustment  the  external  iipcrlurc  is  temporarily 
cl«»flcd  by  a  cork.  After  the  a<ljustnient  this  aperture  r'hould 
be  scalcil  in  such  a  manner  as  cfTectually  tn  e\cluile  moist- 
ure. The  whole  •'hoiild  then  be  protected  by  a  surround- 
ing frame.  The  hour  gla^•s  is  by  no  means  a  ^'ery  exact 
instrument.  A  perceptible  difference  will  not  unfriMpiently 
be  ol)serveil  between  the  times  of  running  out,  according 
as  one  or  the  other  of  the  bulbs  is  uppermost.     Tempera- 


ture also  affects  its  performance ;  and  in  case  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  moisture  by  the  sand,  in  consequence  of  imperfect 
scaling,  its  irregularities  are  much  increased.  Half-hour 
glasses,  minute-glasses,  half-minute  glasses,  etc.  arc  con- 
structed on  the  same  jirinciple.  The  hour-glass  is  now 
rarely  used,  more  accurate  and  convenient  timekeepers 
having  superseded  it:  but  the  half-minute  glass  is  still 
employed  at  sea  to  time  the  running  of  the  log-line. 

E.  A.  I*.  Barnard. 

Ilour'is  (pi.),  (i.  c.  the  "  black-eyed  ").  the  nymphs  of 
Paradise,  whose  society,  according  to  the  Koran,  is  (o  bo 
one  of  Iho  great  felicities  of  the  Mohammedan  believer 
after  death.  These  beings  are  of  pure  musk,  and  are  en- 
dowed with  perpetual  youth,  health,  and  beauty. 

Hours,  The  [Cr.'npac  La».  I/nm],  in  (Jrcek  mythol- 
ogy, the  goddesses  uf  nature  and  the  seasons  of  the  year; 
in  later  times  the  personifications  of  justice  and  good  order. 
Their  number  and  mythus  arc  variously  given.  At  Athens 
there  were  two — Tballo  (Siiring)  and  Carpo  (Autumn). 
IIesi(td  makes  them  three — Kunomia.  Dice,  and  Irene.  In 
art  they  are  blooming  nymphs,  laden  with  fruits  and 
flowers. 

Housaton'ic,  post-v.  of  Great  Barrington  tp.,  Berk- 
shire CO.,  Mass.,  on  the  Mousatonic  R.  R.,  21  miles  S.  of 
Pittsfield.     It  has  manufactures  of  bank-note  paper,  etc. 

Housutouic  Kivcr  rises  l>y  several  head-streams  in 
Berkshire  co.,  Mar^s.,  flows  S.,  and  traverses  the  Stale  of 
Connecticut,  falling  into  Long  Island  Sound  in  lat.  41°  U' 
.')"  N.,  Ion.  7."i°6' o;i"  AV.  For  14  mites  it  is  a  tidal  stream. 
Its  valley  abounds  in  wild  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  it 
affords  water-power  for  numerous  manufactories. 

Housc'-Fly,  the  Miixrtt  domtntica  of  Europe  and  prob- 
ably of  the  U.  S.  (though  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the 
house-flies  of  the  two  continents  are  identical  in  species),  a 
very  common  household  pest,  breeiling  as  a  maggot  in  heaps 
of  tilth,  u|)on  which  it  feeds.  It  is  regarded  as  a  preventer 
of  disease  because  it  acts  as  a  scavenger,  and  thus  defers 
and  distributes  over  much  space  and  time  the  fermentatiim 
and  destruction  of  organic  substances.  Flies  are  especially 
abundant  late  in  summer  and  early  in  autumn.  They  are 
generally  most  numerous  near  stables  and  ill-kept  dairies, 
and  their  presence  anywhere  in  numbers  may  be  regarded 
as  indicating  possible  danger  to  health  from  putrefying 
organic  matter.  Against  the  annoyance  of  flies,  cleanli- 
ness is  the  best  preventive. 

Hoiise'hold  Surfrnge.  T'nder  the  English  law,  the 
right  to  vote  in  boroughs  for  members  of  Parliament  is 
granted  to  male  persons  of  full  age  who  during  twelve 
months  preceding  the  last  day  of  .July  in  any  year,  as  well 
as  on  that  day,  have  been  occupiers,  either  as  owners  or 
tenants,  of  any  dwelling-house  within  the  borough,  and 
have  been  rated,  and  have  paid  the  rates,  in  a  specified  way 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  respect  to  the  premises.  The 
jihrase  '*  dwelling-bouse  "  is  defined  by  the  act  to  mean  any 
j)art  of  a  house  occupied  as  a  separate  dwelling,  and  sepa- 
rately rated  for  the  relief  of  the  p<tor.  The  right  of  suf- 
frage is  also  extended  to  lodgers  occupying  the  same  lodg- 
ings for  a  similar  period  to  that  prescribed  for  oeeiijtnnts 
of  dwelling-houses,  such  loilgings  being  of  the  dear  yearly 
value,  if  let  unfurnished,  of  XIO  a  year  anti  upwards.  (See 
for  the  details  of  the  subject  :iO  and  ;{l  Vict.  c.  102,  \.  i>. 
ls(»7.)  Rules  of  a  similar  nature  in  resjiect  to  the  right  of 
votingas  a  burgess  of  a  borough  at  municipal  elections  are 
found  in  W'l  and  :V.\  Viet,  eh.  lib.  a.  d,  I8GU.     T.  W.  Dwi<;iit. 

HiMlschold  Troops.     See  (Jr  ahds. 

llonsr'-ljcrk  {Smi/n  n-irttm  trrtonun),  an  herb  of  the 
order  Crassulaceu-,  a  native  <d'  Europe,  (d'ten  cultivated  in 
the  I'.  S.  It  takes  Hh  trivial  name  from  the  fact  that  it  i-* 
often  set  upon  the  roofs  <»f  cottages,  where  it  grows  well, 
propagating  abnnilantly  by  offsets  on  short  and  thick  run- 
ners, rarely  flowering.  As  a  remedy  for  bee  stings,  slight 
burnr^,  and  tlu-  like  the  bruii^ed  leaves  are  very  efficacious. 
The  plant  wa.s  otici-  so  liigbly  esteeiru-d  as  a  cure  for  diseas** 
that  I'barlemagnc  by  edict  compelled  Ins  subjects  (o  keep 
it  in  their  houses  iiiid  plant  it  on  their  roofK,  The  name 
house-leek  is  popularly  jipplied  to  several  other  erusHuhieo- 
ous  plants. 

Hoiisc'iniiUpN  Kiico  (so  called  because  it  is  said, 
though  with  little  reason,  to  bo  most  common  among  house- 
maids, who  scrub  stairs  and  floors  upon  their  kneeit),  an 
acute  or  chronic  dropsical  efl"uston  into  the  bursa  before  (he 
knoe-jum.  It  is  easily  diagnosticated,  and  dues  nt>t  com- 
nuinicate  with  the  knee  joint  proper.  Aeuto  cascH  may  be 
cured  by  rest  and  the  application  ol'  iodine,  inereiirials,  and 
tight  bandages  ;  chronic  ones,  by  compression  with  suitable 
splints,  or  even  by  evacuation  and  injcotion  of  iodine  solu- 
tion into  the  sac. 

iloiiscN  I'rcck,  tp.  of  Wake  co.,  N.  C.     pop.  209.'!. 

JIoiis'hu,  or  HuUB^Hny  is  the  name  of  a  largo  territory 
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of  Central  Africa,  extending  between  lat.  12*'  and  13°  N., 
and  between  Ion.  5°  and  10°  E.,  and  consisting  ]tartly  of 
tracts  of  low  land  inundated  by  the  Niger  and  its  affluents 
during  the  rainy  season,  partly  of  ranges  of  rocky  hills  en- 
closing elevated  table-land.  The  inhabitants  have  in  some 
places  formed  independent  states,  in  others  they  have  been 
subjugated  by  neighboring  tribes,  especially  the  Fellatahs, 
and  thus  the  name  llaussa  signities  a  race  and  a  language, 
rather  than  a  political  unit. 

Houssaye'  (  Arsese).  b.  at  B tuyeres,  in  the  department 
of  Aisne,  Mar.  2S,  lSl5,of  a  wealthy  father,  who  had  made 
his  fortune  in  the  milling  business.  About  1835  young 
Houssaye  presented  himself  in  the  Paris  fashionable  and 
literary  circles,  anil  was  so  fortunate  as  lo  become  the 
friend'of  Jules  Janin.  Theophile  Gauthicr,  Jules  Sandcau. 
then  the  princes  nf  criticism  and  light  literature.  Thanks 
to  them,  Arsrnc  Houssaye  soon  attracted  public  atieutiof 
to  his  first  books,  and  afterwards  conquered  a  well-earned 
celebrity.  In  1819  he  became  director  of  the  Theatre 
Fran^aise,  and  under  the  empire  was  appointed  inspector- 
general  of  the  museums.  Author  of  the  periodical  letters 
on  Paris  life  being  published  by  the  New  York  Tribune 
{187o).  Among  his  works  are — PUiloHuphea  et  Comedi- 
ennrs,  Le>i JHUh  ti'£!rr,  Soiia  la  liefjcnce  ct  aont  la  Tfrrctir^ 
IHanche  et  M(ir(/i(cn'tr,  A'(i»  grandes  damen^  Hintort/  of  the 
Fitrttj-JiiHt  Faiitenil  of  the  French  Acadctni/,  A7»y  Voltnlre, 
History  of  French  Art,  etc. — Henri,  his  son,  b.  Feb.  24, 
184S,  is  just  beginning  to  make  bis  mark  in  the  literary 
world  of  France,  through  the  publication  of  his  Histori/  of 
ApcUtH,  Hiatorij  of  Afril,i>idLH,  etc.         Felix  Aicaigne. 

Hous'ton^  county  of  Central  Georgia,  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Oemulgee  River.  Area,  550  square  miles.  It  is 
level,  and  has  a  fertile,  calcareous,  and  well-cultivated  soil. 
Cotton,  pork,  and  corn  are  staple  products.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Snuth-wesiern  and  other  railroads.  Cap.  Perry. 
Pop.  20.40fi. 

Houston^  the  south-easternmost  county  of  Minnesota, 
having  Iowa  on  the  S.  and  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  E. 
Area,  570  square  miles.  It  is  well  timbered  and  fertile, 
and  grain  is  its  chief  staple.  Cap.  Caledonia.  P.  1-4,936. 
Houston,  county  of  N.  W.  Central  Tennessee.  Area, 
about  360  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Memphis  Clarks- 
ville  and  Louisville  R.  R.  It  is  diversified  and  fertile. 
Cap.  Erin.     It  was  constituted  since  the  census  of  1S70. 

Houston,county  of  the  E.  of  Texas.  Area,  1090  square 
miles.  It  is  well  timbered  and  watered,  and  generally 
rolling  and  fertile.  Coal  and  iron  are  found.  The  Inter- 
national and  Great  Northern  R.  R.  traverses  the  county, 
which  has  the  navigable  Neches  and  Trinity  rivers  respec- 
tively on  its  E.  and  W.  borders.  Cotton,  corn,  and  live- 
stock are  largely  produced.     Cap.  Crockett.     Pop.  8147. 

Houston,  post-v.,  county-seat  of  Winston  co.,  Ala.,  55 
miles  X.  W.  of  Elyton.     Pop.  of  tp.  498. 

Houston,  tj).  of  Adams  eo.,  111.     Pop.  1239. 
Houston,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Houston   eo.,  Minn.,  on 
the  Southern   Minnesota   H.  R.,  19  miles  from  La  Crosse. 
Pop.  1075. 

Houston,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Chickasaw  co..  Miss.,  about 
42  miles  N.  W.  of  Columbus.  It  has  2  academies,  2 
churches,  a  newspaper,  2  hotels,  stores,  etc. ;  contains  the 
usual  pitblic  buildings.     Pop.  400. 

Frank  Burkitt,  Ed.  "Chickasaw  Messenger." 
Houston,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Texas  co..  Mo.,  about  75 
miles  S.  of  Jefferson  City,  situated  in  a  mineral  region  ;  has 
large  forests  of  pine  and  saw-mills  in  the  neighborhood,  an 
academy,  the  county  court-house,  3  hotels,  2  newspapers, 
stores,  shops,  etc.  It  is  35  miles  from  the  St.  Louis  Salem 
and  Little  Rock  R.  R.     Pop.  about  200. 

liEN.  C.  Lowell,  Ed.  "  Texas  Co.  Pioneer." 
Houston,  post-v.  of  Shelby  co..  0.,  on   the  Cleveland 
Columluis  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  R.  R.     Pop.  50. 

Houston,  city.  cap.  of  Harris  co.,  Tex.,  in  lat.  20°  30', 
Ion.  94°  50',  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Buffalo  Bayou, 
50  miles  N.  W.  of  Galveston.  It  is  the  railroad  centre  of 
Texas.  The  city  is  situated  on  both  sides  the  bayou,  on 
gently  undulating  land,  and  has  steambDat  communication 
with  Galveston  daily.  It  contains  numerous  schools,  2 
academies  for  white  and  colored  scholars  respectively,  13 
churches.  2  national,  5  private,  and  1  savings  bank.  2  home 
insurance  companies,  the  Masonic  temple  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Texas,  in  which  the  annual  meetings  are  held,  a 
city-hall  and  market-house  unsurpassed  in  the  South.  It 
has  cotton,  ear.  soap,  and  Portland  cement  factories,  while 
its  raanufactnries  of  wagons,  carriages,  ploughs,  and  other 
agricultural  implements  are  a  source  of  large  revenue:  a 
large  flouring-mill.  2  steam.  3  hand  fire-cnirines.  and  1  hook 
and  ladder  company.     The  annual  State  fair  is  held  here  on 


the  fair-grounds.  A  horse  railway  from  the  general  depots 
through  the  principal  streets  to  the  fair-gruunds  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  There  are  4  large  hotels,  3  daily  and  5 
weekly  newspapers,  and  its  importance  as  a  railroad  and 
manufacturing  centre  is  rapidly  being  developed.  Pop. 
93S2.  E.  W.  Taylor. 

Houston  (David  C),  b.  in  New  York  ;  graduated  at 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  ISoO,  and  assigned  to  the  corps 
of  engineers  with  the  rank  of  brevet  second  lieutenant;  but 
retained  at  the  Academy  as  assistant  jirofessor  of  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy  until  Sept.,  1S57,  when  he 
was  placed  on  construction  duty  at  Hampton  Utiads,  and 
subsequently  at  Sandy  Hook.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  en- 
gaged at  Blackburn's  Ford  and  Bull  Run  as  engineer  of 
Tyler's  division  ;  assistant  engineer  on  defences  of  Wash- 
ington ;  chief  engineer  1st  army  corps,  department  of  the 
Rappahannock:  of  3d  army  corps  at  Cedar  Muuutain  and 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run;  of  1st  army  corjts  at  South 
Mountain  and  Antiet.im  ;  of  department  of  the  Gulf  at 
the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  Red  River  campaign,  etc. ;  brevet 
captain,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel  for  gallantry 
and  meritorious  conduct.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  he 
has  had  charge  of  the  defences  of  Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I., 
and  is  at  present  in  charge  of  extensive  river  and  harbor 
improvements  in  the  North-west.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

Houston  (George  P.),  U.  S.  M.  C. ;  entered  the  marine 
corps  as  a  second  lieutenant  Oct.  23,  ISGO ;  became  a  first 
lieutenant  in  ISOl ;  was  brevetted  major  for  "gallant  and 
meritorious  services"  in  the  battle  of  ^Mobile  Bay  Aug.  5, 
lS(i4,  where  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  Brooklyn's 
gun?,  which  Capt.  Alden,  in  his  official  report,  says  he 
fought  "nobly  and  well."  Foxiiall  A.  Parker. 

Houston  (George  Smith),  b.  in  Williamson  co.,  Tenn., 
Jan.  17,  ISll;  removed  in  youth  to  Limestone  co.,  Ala. ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831  ;  wa?  chosen  district  solici- 
tor in  1S37:  was  in  Congress  1841-49  and  1851-01,  taking 
a  prominent  position  ;  chosen  in  1865  to  U.S.  Senate,  but  did 
not  take  his  seat.  In  1S74  was  elected  governor  of  Alabama, 
and  in  1S7S  was  chosen  U.  S.  Senator.     D.  Dec.  31,  1S79. 

Houston  (Gen.  Sam),  b.  in  Rockbridge  eo.,  Va.,  Mar. 
2,  1793.  Left  an  orphan  early  in  life  by  his  father's 
death,  he  went  with  his  mother  in  destitute  circumstances 
to  Tennessee,  then  the  verge  of  civilization.  Here  he  re- 
ceived a  scanty  education,  and  spent  most  of  his  youth- 
ful years  among  the  Cherokee  Indians.  During  a  portion 
of  this  period  he  served  as  clerk  to  one  of  the  traders,  and 
also  taught  a  rustic  school.  In  1813  he  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  served  under  Gen.  Jackson  in 
his  famous  campaign  against  the  Creek  Indians.  He  had 
so  distinguished  himself  on  several  occasions  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant, but  on  the  return  of  peace  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  army,  and  took  up  the  study  of  law  at 
Nashville.  His  political  career  now  commenced.  After 
holding  several  minor  offices  he  was  sent  to  Congress  from 
Tennessee  in  1823.  and  continued  a  member  of  the  House 
until  1827,  when  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  State.  In 
1829,  he  resigned  this  office  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term  ;  went  to  Arkansas  and  took  up  his  abode  among 
the  Cherokees.  He  not  long  after  became  the  agent  of  this 
tribe  to  represent  their  interests  at  Washington.  On  a  first 
visit  to  Texas,  just  before  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
convention  called  there  to  form  a  constitution  preparatory 
to  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Mexican  union,  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  a  delegate  to  that  body.  The  consti- 
tution so  formed  was  rejected  by  the  Mexican  authorities, 
and  Texas  was  denied  admission  as  a  state  into  th.at  union. 
Santa  Anna,  the  president  of  the  Mexican  confederated  re- 
public, demanded  of  the  Texans  a  surrender  of  their  arms. 
Resistance  to  this  demand  was  determined  upon.  A  mili- 
tary force  was  organized,  and  Houston,  under  the  title  of 
general,  was  soon  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  it.  He 
'  conducted  the  war  which  ensued  with  great  vigor,  and 
brought  it  to  a  successful  termination  by  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto  in  Apr..  1830.  in  which  Santa  Anna  was  captured, 
and  by  which  the  independence  of  Texas  as  a  separate  re- 
public was  achieved.  In  Oct.,  1836,  Gen.  Houston  was  in- 
augurated the  first  president  of  the  new  republic.  In  1845- 
4f>,  Texas  was  admitted  into  our  Union  as  one  of  the  U.S., 
and  Gen.  Houston  was  elected  as  one  of  the  two  Texas 
members  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  This  position  he  held 
for  twelve  years.  His  decided  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
secession  lost  him  the  confidence  of  the  people  for  whom 
he  had  done  so  much.  He  went  into  retirement,  and  sur- 
vived the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861  for  a  short  time. 
Taken  all  in  all,  Gen.  Houston  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  who  has  ever  figured  in  American  history.  D.  at 
Huntsville,  Tex.,  July  25,  1863.  A.  H.  Stepiiex.s. 

Ho'veu,   or  Hoove,  a  disease  of  cattle  and   sheep, 
characterized  by  great  distension  of  the  stumach  by  car- 
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bonio  acid  gns,  derived  from  fermentation  of  food.  It  is 
often  seen  after  a  marked  change  from  a  meagre  to  a  rich 
pasture.  A  smart  purge,  the  a<lministrati<in  of  lime-wati*r 
or  weak  amiiiuiiia-watLT,  and  the  iiitr»n!urtion  of  the  etom- 
ach-tube  aru  to  l»o  tried.  If  thist-  iaii.  pluugc  a  Irocar  and 
cauula  iuto  the  stumach  at  a  point  halfway  hctweun  the 
hauuch-bono  aud  the  last  rib,  and  near  the  back-boue. 
There  is  some  danger  of  fatal  peritonitis  after  the  operation, 
but  most  animals  recover. 

Hov'ey  (Alvah),  D.  D.,  b,  at  Greene,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  J, 
ISliU;  gnuluatt'd  ut  Dartmoutii  College,  N.  II.,  1S44.  aud 
Newton  (.Mass.)  Tht;oIogical  lustitutiuu  in  KSIS;  was  Bap- 
tist pastor  at  North  (Jlouccster,  Me.;  from  iSoO  tolSJ^ 
instructor  In  biblical  literaturo  at  Newton  Theological  Sem- 
inary ;  from  1S5IJ  to  LSyfi  professor  of  cuciesiastieat  his- 
tory. Since  IS.jG  ho  has  been  at  the  same  institution  pro- 
fessor of  Chri.slian  theology,  and  its  president  since  l.StJS. 
Ho  has  published,  with  Kcv.  I).  1!.  Ford,  a  translation  of 
Pertho'.s  Lifcuf  Chn/sosUnn^  and  by  himself,  Life  and  Times 
of  /huuc  /?«r/,-i"(v  (IS.^S),  Sfitte  of  the  Inipeiiitvut  Dead  ( 1859), 
The  Mirnrlta  <»/*  Christ  (1804),  Srn'f,(nr(il  Law  of  Divorce 
(ISCS),  (Jinl  with  Cm  ( 1872).  and.  privately,  Zcc(ure«ort  77te- 
olngy,  lirliffi.m.aiid  the  SUite  (1874). 

Ilovey  (Alvin  P.),b,  at  Mt.  Vernon.  Ind.,  May  8,1821; 
stuflied  law  and  practised  his  profession  with  success. 
During  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed  major  of  Indiana 
volunteers,  subsequently  colonel,  serving  in  the  South-west 
at  Sliih»h  ami  Corinth;  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  Apr.  28,  1862;  commanded  a  division  at  the 
battle  of  Champion  Hills,  contributing  largely  to  the  suc- 
cess of  that  day:  subsequently  engaged  in  the  Vicksburg 
campaign.  Brevetted  major-general  of  volnntcers  July, 
isr)4;  resigned  Oct.,  1865.  In  1866  ho  was  appointed  U.S. 
minister  to  Peru.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

How  (LvMAM  Bartlett).  A.  M.,  M.  !>.,  h.  in  New  Bed- 
ford. Mass.,  Feb.  25,  1838;  graduated  A.  B.  at  Dartmouth 
College  1S60;  studied  medicine  in  the  medical  department 
of  that  college  and  in  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons;  took  the  medical  degree  in  1862;  practises 
at  Manchester.  N.  11.;  became  professor  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  the  medical  department  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege 1869,  which  position  ho  holds  (1875). 

Uow'nrdf  county  in  the  W.  of  Arkansas.  Area,  625 
square  miles.  Its  W.  border  is  washed  by  Saline  Creek. 
It  is  fertile,  rolling,  and  well  wooded.     Cap.  Centre  Point. 

Howard^  eounty  of  Dakota,  traversed  by  the  Missouri 
and  the  Little  Missouri  rivers.  Its  N.  W.  corner  extends 
to  the  moutli  of  the  Yellowstone.    Area,  4320  square  miles. 

HoAVnrd,  county  of  N.  Central  Indiana.  Area,  310 
square  miles.  It  is  level  and  very  productive.  Cattle, 
grain,  wool,  and  lumber  arc  staple  products.  It  is  inter- 
8ecte<l  by  the  Indianapolis  Peru  and  Ciiicago  and  the  Cin- 
cinnati and  Chicago  R.  lis.     Cap.  Kokomo.     Pop.  15,847. 

Ifownrdf  county  of  the  N.  K.  of  Iowa,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Minnesota.  Area,  576  square  miles.  It  is  partly 
jirairio  and  partly  timlperland,  and  has  a  fertile  soil. 
Grain  is  the  staple  produet.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Mil- 
waukee ami  St.  Paul  R.  R,    Cap.  New  Oregon.    Pop.  6282. 

Howard,  eounty  of  the  S.  E.  of  Kansas,  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  huliau  Territory.  Area,  1271  t'qnaro  miles.  It 
has  great  wjiter-|iower  anrl  mueh  fine  tiliageland.  but  is 
espoeially  adapted  to  pasturage.  Cap.  Peru.  Pop.  27UI. 
Divided  sin^-e  1870  into  Elk  and  Ciniutauqua  counties. 

Howard,  county  near  the  centre  of  Maryland.  Area, 
.'lint  square  luiles.  It  has  a  gooil  soil  and  nnclnlating  and 
hilly  surface,  with  abundant  water-power.  Grain  and  to- 
bacco are  staple  ])roducts.  Cott<m  goods,  flour,  and  iron 
are  manufactured.  Granite  and  iron  ores  arc  abundant. 
Cjip.  Kllieotf  City.     Pop.  11.150. 

Howard,  county  of  N.  Central  Missouri.  Area,  460 
?(|uare  mile?.  It  is  undulating,  well  cultivated,  fertile,  and 
altounds  in  coal,  sandstone,  and  limestone.  Cattle,  grain, 
t'llineco.iind  wntil  artfstajtle  (iroduets.  The  Missouri  flowB 
along  the  W.  and  S.  bounrhiries.     Cap.  Fayette.     P.  17,23.^. 

Howard,  eounty  nf  Central  Nebraska,  drained  by  the 
L'Mip  Folk  of  the  river  Plalte.  An-a,  576  square  miles. 
It  is  Will  :idapted  to  grazing.  Cap.  St.  Paul.  There  is  no 
Hiateiueiit  of  its  pop.  in  the  census  of  1870. 

Howard,  tp.  of  Conway  eo.,  Ark.     Pop.  715. 

Howard,  tp.  of  Howard  e<).,  Ind.     Pop.  1707. 

H4»ward,  post-tp.  of  Parke  eo.,  Ind.      P-qi.  554. 

H<»ward,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Ind,     Pop.  1158, 
lli>ward,  tp.  of  Howard  eo.,  la.     Pop.  204. 
Howard,  tp.  of  Story  co.,  la.     Pop.  IMiy. 
Howard,  tp.  of  Tama  eo..  la.     Pop.  1013. 
Howard,  tp.  of  Wayno  oo.,  In.     Pop.  575. 


Howard)  tp.  of  Cass  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral R.  K.     Pop,  1171. 

Howard,  tp.  of  Gentry  co..  Mo,     Pop.  1310. 
Howard,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Steuben  eo.,  N.  Y.     Pop. 

of  \.  167;  of  tp.  2122. 

Howard,  jiost-tp.  of  Kno.v  co..  0.,  on  the  Cleveland 
Ml.  Vernon  au.l  Columlms  U.  K.     Pop.  800. 

Howard,  tp.  of  Centre  co..  Pa.     Pop.  875. 

Howard,  post-b.  of  Centre  eo..  Pa.,  on  the  Lockhaven 
aud  Tyronr  R.  R.,  13  miles  S.  W.  of  Lockhaven.  It  has 
iron  inanutai-iures.     Pop.  331. 

Howard,  tp.  of  Brown  co..  Wis.  It  contains  the  vil- 
lage of  Furt  Howard.     Pop.  3020. 

Howard  (Cathauink),  the  fifth  wife  of  Henry  VIII. 
an<l  queen  of  England  for  some  months,  b.  in  1520,  a 
daughter  <pfEdiunn-l  Howard,  third  son  of  Thomas  Howard, 
duke  of  Norfolk.  The  king  first  saw  her  at  a  banquet  given 
by  the  bishop  of  AVinchestcr  in  15-10.  He  had  just  married 
Anno  of  Cleves.  and  his  dislike  for  that  vulgar  woman 
grew  into  disgust  by  comparison  with  the  graceful  and 
spirited  Catharine.  On  July  'J,  1510,  he  was  divorced  from 
Anne,  and  on  Aug.  8  he  married  Catharine.  The  marriage 
was  very  happy.  The  queen  underttood  how  to  dispel  the 
gloom  which  gathered  now  and  then  in  her  husband's  soul, 
and  to  manage  the  uioroseness  of  his  temper.  But  the 
happiness  did  not  last  more  than  five  months.  Archbishop 
Cranmer  communicated  to  the  king  the  ctmfessions  of  a 
certain  Lascellcs,  according  to  which  Dereham  aud  Man- 
nock,  two  gentlemen  in  the  service  of  the  dnehess  of  Nor- 
folk, had  been  Catharine's  lovers  before  her  marriage.  The 
king  at  first  ret'used  to  believe.  Nevertheless,  Dereham 
and  Maunock  were  seized  and  questioned.  They  confessed, 
and  were  executed.  At  last,  even  the  queen  confessed. 
But  as  such  a  crime,  committed  before  marriage,  was  not  a 
suflieient  reason  of  divorce,  her  conduct  after  marriage  was 
subjected  to  a  most  rigonms  scrutiny.  Very  suspicious 
circumstances  eame  to  light.  She  had  taken  Dereham  into 
her  service  after  her  marriage.  Another  of  her  former 
lovers,  Thomas  Culpepper,  a  relative  of  hers  on  her  mother's 
siile,  she  had  admitted  to  her  bed-chamber  one  night  for 
several  hours,  no  other  being  present  than  Lady  Uoehford. 
After  a  protracted  trial  she  was  sentenced,  and  decapi- 
tated Feb.  13,  15-12.  Most  historians  admit  the  disso- 
luteness of  her  eonduct  before  her  marriage,  and  few  put 
any  confidenee  in  her  loyalty  after  that  time,  but  there 
seems  to  be  an  undercurrent  of  politieal  intrigue  running 
through  her  history.  At  the  head  of  the  religious  reform 
party  stood  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  while  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  and  Bishop  (lurdiner  represented  a  party 
which  wished  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  king's  marriage  to  Anne  of  Cleves  was  the 
work  of  the  Reform  party,  which  lnq.ed  to  luing  the  king 
entirely  over  to  their  side  by  placing  him  in  more  intimate 
connection  with  the  (rerman  Lutherans.  But  the  plan  had 
failed.  The  Howards  were  in  power.  The  Rotnan  Catholic 
cause  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  it  is  more  than  jirobable 
that  the  fate  which  overtook  Catharine  Howard  arose  from 
these  eii-eiimstauces. 

Howard  (Flohoakdo),  M.  D.,  Ph.  D..b.  in  Stafford  eo., 
Va.,  Mar.  II,  1811:  was  educated  at  Columbian  College 
and  Georgetown  College,  D.  C. ;  is  professor  of  obstetrics, 
put'rpi'ral  diseases,  and  diseases  of  children  in  the  medical 
<lc-partment  of  (teorgetown  College,  \Vashingtoii.  I>.  C. ; 
pn-sident  of  the  Medical  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lutnbiii  ls7t-75. 

n(»ward  (ilKNUv).  M.  D..  b.  in  Frederick  co..  Md., 
May  2S.  1702;  d.  at  Charlottesville.  Va.,  Mar.  2.  1S7L  Ho 
took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  I'niversity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  for  twenty-four  years  practised  in  Maryland. 
In  is;{7  he  filled  the  jirofessorsbip  of  obstetrics  anil  diseases 
of  women  ami  children  in  the  university  of  Ins  native 
State,  ami  then  was  elected  jirofe.vsor  of"  practice  and  ob- 
stetrics in  the  Cniversity  of  Virginia,  which  lie  occupied  to 
lS67.when  the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to  resign. 
lie  left  an  enviable  reputation  for  his  devotion  to  the  pro- 
fession arid  zeal  as  a  teacher.  pAr  i.  1'.  EvK, 

Howard  (.Facob  M.),  LL.D,.  b.  nt  Shaftrsbury.  Vt.. 
lHn5;  d.  at  Detroit  in  1S71.  (irailuoted  at  Williams  Col- 
lege 1S;!0:  l;iught  in  academies  in  Massaehuselts  and  Mich- 
igan in  ls;:2;  was  udmittcd  to  the  bar  in  I^.'t3;  became  a 
member  of  the  legislature  in  1838;  member  uf  Congress  in 
1841-43.  and  attorney-general  of  Michigan  in  1855-61. 
From  1862to  1871  ho  represented  Michigan  ns  its  Senator, 
nn<I  was  the  sponsor  of  lln-  Republican  p.u  ly  in  1854,  the 
drawing  up  nf  the  platform  at  the  Inst  c«invrntinn  being 
also  altributc<l  to  him.  lie  is  known  in  the  literary  world 
by  his  translation  of  the  Stcret  ^^' itnn'f$  nf  thr  Kmprcat 
JoHrphfiif,  from  the  French. 

Howard  (John),  b.  at  Hackney,  near  London,  Sept. 
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2,  1726.  From  his  father  he  inherited  a  considerable  for- 
tune, and  he  spent  his  youth  in  studying  medicine  and  in 
travelling.  Having  settled  at  Cardlngton.  Bedfordshire, 
in  1758,  nnd  having  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
schools  and  model  cottages  for  the  j.easantry.  he  was  elect- 
ed sheriff  in  177.*i.  On  visiting  the  jails  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  intolerable  conditions  under  which 
prisoners  lived;  thus  it  often  happened  that  a  man  spent 
several  years  in  Jail  because  he  could  not  pay  the  jailer's 
fee  for  his  deliverance.  Howard  now  travelled  through  the 
whole  kingdom,  visited  all  its  jails,  and  presented  in  1774 
a  report  to  the  House  of  Oommons,  the  result  of  which  was 
the  passing  of  two  reform  bills.  Next  he  went  to  the  Con- 
tinent, visited  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  examined 
their  prisons,  and  published  on  his  return,  iu  1777,  .S7r((e 
of  the  Prisons  in  England  and  Waloi,  nith  PrcUminarif 
Observations  and  an  Account  of  some  Furcitjn  Prisons,  to 
which  he  afterward  added  supplements,  having  made  new 
travels  and  new  researches.  The  immediate  result  was 
the  adoption,  on  trial,  of  the  hard-labor  system  in  some  of 
the  English  prisons.  In  1785  he  started  on  a  new  tour 
through  Italy.  Turkey,  and  Asia  Minor,  in  order  to  make 
himself  acr4uainted  with  the  lazarettos,  and  on  his  return 
published,  in  17S9,  An  Arrount  of  the  Principal  Lazarettos 
of  Europe.  In  order  to  push  his  researches  into  this  sub- 
ject still  further,  he  started  in  the  same  year  on  a  tour  to 
Asia,  but  d.  Jan.  20,  1790,  at  Kherson,  Russia. 

Howard  (Jons  EAr,Eii),b.  in  Baltimore  co..  Md.,  June 
•1,  1752;  served  throughout  the  Revolutionary  war  with  the 
greatest  honor,  and  was  present  upon  most  of  the  important 
battle-fields  of  the  war,  attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  receiving  a  medal  from  Congress  for  his  valor 
at  the  Cowpens,  Jan.  17,  1781.  He  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress 1787-SS;  governor  of  Maryland  1789-92;  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator 1796-1S03;  and  iu  1798  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  by  Washington.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  his 
reputation  for  valor  and  patriotism  made  his  old  age  one 
of  great  honor.     I).  Oct.  12.  1827. 

Howard  (Oliver  Otis),  LL.D.,  b.at  Leeds,  Me..  Nov.  8, 
1^;10  :  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1850,  and  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  1854,  when  he  was  promoted  in  the  army  to 
be  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  ordnance  ;  promoted  to  be 
second  lieutenant  Feb.,  1855,  first  lieutenant  July,  1857; 
served  as  assistant  at,  and  in  command  of.  arsenals  1854— 
66:  as  chief  of  ordnance  against  hostile  Indians  in  Flor- 
ida 1857;  and  at  the  Military  Academy  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  from  Sept.,  1857,  to  June  3.  LStil  ; 
resigned  June  7,  1861.  Appointed  colonel  of  the  third 
Elaine  Vols.  June  4,  18(51,  and  commanded  a  brigade  in 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21  :  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  Sept.,  1861  :  served  in  the  Virginia 
Peninsular  campaign  18t'2,  and  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks 
(June  1)  was  twice  wounded,  losing  his  right  arm;  re- 
joined the  army  Aug.,  1802.  and  was  engaged  in  the  battles 
of  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg  :  appointed  major-general 
of  volunteers  Nov.,  1862  :  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsvillo 
(May.  1863)  he  commanded  the  11th  army  corps,  as  also 
at  Gettysburg,  July,  1863.  Transferred  with  his  command 
to  Tennessee  Oct.,  1863,  he  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of 
Lookout  Valley  and  Missionary  Ridge.  In  Apr.,  1864,  the 
11th  and  12th  corps  were  united  to  form  the  20th  corps, 
and  Gen.  Howard  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  4th 
corps,  Array  of  the  Cumberland,  and  in  the  July  following 
to  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  being  engaged 
around  Dalton,  at  llesaca,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  siege  and 
occupation  of  Atlanta,  and  in  the  various  actions  and  bat- 
tles during  the  famous  march  to  the  sea  with  Gen.  Sher- 
man, and  subsequent  invasion  of  the  Carolinas.  terminating 
with  the  surrender  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  at  Durham  Sta- 
tion. N.  C,  Apr.  26,  1865.  Appointed  enmmissioner  of 
Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands 
May,  1865,  which  position  he  retained  til!  June,  1872; 
served  as  special  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  1865,  and 
was  president  of  Howard  University  1869-73.  Gen.  How- 
ard was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  iu  the  U.  S.  army 
Dec.  21,  1864,  and  brevet  major-general  U.  S.  A.  1S65. 

G.  C.  Simmons. 

Howard  (William  A.),  b.  in  Vermont:  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College  1839;  moved  to  Michigan,  from  which 
State  he  was  a  leading  member  of  Congress  on  the  anti- 
slavery  side  1855-61.  Being  a  man  of  high  order  of 
talents,  strong  convictions,  and  unquestioned  integrity,  he 
had  not  only  the  respect  hut  the  esteem  of  his  most  decided 
opponents.      Became  postmaster  of  Detroit  1861. 

A.  H.  Stephens. 

How'ard  Ceii'tre,  post-tp.  of  Howard  co.,  la.  P.  294. 

How'ard  Cit'y,  post-v.  of  Montcalm  co.,  Mich.,  33 
miles  N.  of  Grand  Rapids,  on  the  Detroit  Lansing  and  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  Rs.  It 
has  good  graded  schools,  3  churches,  an  exchange   bank,  1 


newspaper,   several    large   lumber,  shingle,   and    planing 
mills,  2  hotels,  and  stores.     Pop.  about  1000. 

W.  E.  MoitRis,  Ed.  **  Record." 
How'ardsville,  post-v.  of  San  Juan  co..  Col. 
Howardsvallc,  post-v.  of  Scottsville  tp.,  Albemarle 
CO.,  Va.     pop.  83. 

How'ard  Univer'sity,  an  educational  foundation  sit- 
uate at  Seventh  street,  "Washington,  D.  C,  established  by 
virtue  of  a  charter  granted  by  Congress  in  1867,  and  deriv- 
ing its  patronymic  from  one  of  its  most  prominent  founder*, 
Gen.  0.  0.  Howard,  who  continued  to  occupy  the  presi- 
dential chair  until  1873,  when  he  resigned.  Though  neither 
creed,  color,  nor  sex  is  permitted  to  preclude  admission  to 
the  ranks  of  its  alumni,  the  institution  was  specially  de- 
signed for  colored  people,  of  which  fully  two-thirds  of  its 
students  consist.  In  1872-73  the  total  number  receiving 
instruction  in  the  several  departments  (the  normal,  pre- 
paratory, collegiate,  theological,  legal,  and  medical)  was 
567.  The  university  is  placed  under  the  management  of 
twenty-one  trustees;  and  though  the  U.  S.  government 
granted  aid  at  its  establishment,  it  is  now  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  voluntary  contributions  and  the  fees  of  students 
for  its  support.  It  possesses  a  library  of  7500  volumes, 
a  picture-gallery,  a  mineralogical  collection,  and  a  mu- 
seum of  curiosities.  The  terms  of  study  allotted  for  the 
students  in  the  various  departments  are — normal  depart- 
ment, 2  years;  preparatory,  3  years ;  collegiate,  4  years; 
theological,  2  years;  law,  2  years:  and  medical,  3  years. 
Over  fifty  students  have  already  graduated  from  this  in- 
stiiution. 

Howe,  tp.  of  Forest  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  78. 
Howe,  tp.  of  Perry  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  410. 
Howe  (Albion  Paris),  b.  at  Standish,  Me.,  Mar.  13, 
1818;  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Aeadeniy,  and 
appointed  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  July  1,  1841  ;  after 
a  term  of  two  ye.ars  passed  on  frontier  and  garrison  duty, 
he  returned  to  West  Point  as  assistant  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, where  he  remained  until  1846;  served  throughout 
the  war  with  Mexico  with  credit  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city 
of  Mexico,  winning  the  brevet  of  captain  for  Contreras  and 
Churubuseo.  From  1848  to  1861  the  monotony  of  garrison- 
life  was  relieved  by  occasional  expeditions  against  Indians. 
and  in  1859  he  was  at  Harper's  Ferry  during  the  John 
Brown  insurrection  ;  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  acaptain  of  artillery,  and  accompanied  Gen.  McClcllan 
in  his  campaign  in  AVest  Virginia,  at  Rich  Mountain,  etc., 
and  throughout  the  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign  (1862) 
in  command  of  light  artillery  brigade,  having  been  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  volunteers  June  11,  1862; 
subsequently  in  all  the  various  battles  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  in  command  ot  a  brigade  and  division  of  the 
6th  army  corps,  until  the  spring  of  1864,  when  he  was  as- 
signed to  duty  in  AVashington  as  inspector  of  artillery.  At 
present  serving  on  the  Pacific  Coast  with  his  regiment  (4th 
Artillery),  of  which  he  is  major.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

Howe    (Elias),   inventor   of  the  sewing-machine,   b. 
at  Spencer,  Mass.,  July  9.  1819  ;  was  the  son  of  a  farmer 
and  miller  ;  went  in  1835  to  Lowell,  and  worked  there,  and 
afterwards  in  Boston,  in  machine-shops.     In  1845  he  com- 
pleted his  first  machine,  and  patented  it  in  1846,  laboring 
with    the    greatest   persistency,    in    spite    of  poverty   and 
neglect,  working  for  a  time  as  an  engine-driver  on  a  rail- 
road for  small  wages  and  with  broken  health.     He  spent 
I  two  years  of  unsuccessful  exertion  in  England,  striving  in 
i  vain  to  bring  his  invention  into  notice.   He  returned  to  the 
i   U.  S.  in  almost  hopeless  poverty,  to  find  that  his  patent 
I  had  been  violated  :  but  he  at  last  found  friends  who  as- 
sisted him  with  money,  and  after  years  of  litigation  he 
i   made  good  his  claims  in  the  courts  in  1854.   He  afterwards 
I  realized  a  large  fortune  from  his  invention.     During  iho 
civil  war  he  volunteered  as  a  private  of  the  17lh  Connecti- 
cut volunteers,  and  served  for  some  time.     He  received  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  many  medals.     D.  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  3,  1867.  t 

Howe  (John),  b.  May  17, 1630,  in  Leicestershire,  Eng- 
land; d.  Apr.  2,  1705;  completed  his  education  at  Cam- 
i  bridge  and  Oxford.  After  holding  for  several  years  a  rural 
curacy,  he  was  appointed  (1654)  domestic  chaplain  to  Crom- 
well, a  position  he  held  until  the  death  of  the  Protector 
(1658).  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  universally  es- 
teemed for  his  ability  and  Christian  character.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Baxter,  and  labored  in  the  same  line  with  him 
for  Christian  unity.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  contro- 
versialist writers  of  his  day  among  the  nonconformist 
party,  but  free  from  all  animosity  and  bitterness.  His 
principal  works  are — The  Oracles  of  O'od,  The  Liring 
Temple,  T%e  Redeemer's  Tears  over  Lost  Souls,  and  The  Bless- 
edness of  the  Righteous.  Editions  of  his  Complete  Works 
during  the  present  century  have  been  issued  at  London, 
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1810-22,  8  vols. ;  ibid.,  184S,  3  vols. ;  and  at  Philadelphia, 

•^  vols.  The  best  biography  is  thiit  of  Rogers,  London,  ISIilJ. 
Howe  (Hon.  .losKi'iii.b.  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  in  ISOl,  was 
the  son  of  John  Howe,  a  loyalist  iefuj,'CC  from  Boston,  lie 
was  bred  a  printer,  and  in  i!527  became  connected  with  the 
ArailUin  newspaper,  and  in  1S28  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  .\'ura  Scuiiuii.  As  an  outspoken  liberal  and  friend  of 
resnousiblo  governmont  ho  was  involved  in  a  vexatious 
libel-suit  and  fought  a  duel  with  Mr.  Haliburton.  .\s  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Parliament,  colonml  agent  in 
England,  provincial  secretary,  etc.,  he  was  long  one  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  one  of 
the  founilers  of  rcsjionsible  government  in  the  province. 
He  was  (1809-72)  secretary  of  state  for  the  provinces  in 
the  Dominion  government,  and  su|)erintendcnt  of  Indian 
affairs,  and  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament  for  Hants,  N.  S. ;  was  afterwards  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Nova  .Scotia.  He  published  two  volumes  of 
;Spee,:he,  and  Public  Letter,  (18i>8).  D.  at  Halifax  June 
1,  1873. 

Howe  (Ji  i.ii  WardI,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Ward  and  the.  wife  of  Dr.  .s.  I!.  Howe.  b.  in  Now  York 
May  27,  181<);  married  Dr.  Howe  in  1843.  Her  PanHion 
flawm  (1854),  Word,  for  the  Hour  (1856),  and  Later 
Lyric,  (1860)  contain  her  most  important  lyric  poems. 
The  World;  Oicu  (1855)  and  Hlppoli/tu,  (185S)  are  dramas. 
She  has  also  published  two  volumes  of  travel,  and  many 
able  papers  upon  social  and  philosophical  subjects.  Many 
of  her  poems  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  She  is  an  active 
worker  in  the  woman's  suffrage  movement. 

Howe  (Ricn.uin),  Earl,  b.  Mar.  I'J,  1725,  was  the  third 
son  of  the  second  Viscount  Howe;    studied   at  Eton  jind 
Westminster:  became  a  miilshipman  under  Anson  1739; 
post-captain  for  gallantry  at  Fort  William  1745;  captured 
Cherbourg  and  Martignan  175S;  succeeded  his  brother  as 
viscount  (Irish  peerage)    1758;    defeated   Conflans    1759; 
treasurer  of  the  navy  1705  ;  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  with 
chief  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  1770;  with  William 
Howe,  his  brother,  was  appointed  commissioner  to  avert 
the  war  in  the  American  colonies  1770;  fought  D'Estaing 
off  Rhode  Island  1778;  became  admiral  .and  viscount  in 
the  liritish  peerage,  by  creation.  1782;  relieved  Gibraltar 
in  1782  •  tirst  lord  of  the  admiraltv  1783  ;  created  carl  1788  ; 
took   command  of  the   Channel  fleet   1793;    defeated  the 
French   o8'    Hrest   1794;    K.  «.  and    general   of   marines 
1795.     D.  in  London  Aug.  5,  1799.     Howe  was  of  a  stock 
related  closely  to  the  royal  family  by  illegitimate  descent. 
Howe   (Sasu-ei,  (iuini.Ev),   M.  D.,  b.  in  Boston  Nov. 
1(1    1801  ;  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1821  ;  was  a 
surgeon  in  the  Greek  war  for  liberty  1824-27;  organized 
the  surgical  service  and  was  placed  at  its  bead.     He  then 
returned  to   America  for  aid,  and    afterwards    founded  a 
colony   on    the  Isthmus  of   Corinth.     In    1831    ho  visited 
Europe  again  after  bis  appointment  to  the  superintendency 
of  the  Perkins  Asylum  for  the  blind,  and  while  there  at- 
tempted, as  president  of  the  Polish  committee  of  Paris,  to 
carry  aid  to- the  struggling  Poles,  but  was  imprisoned  for 
six  weeks  in  Prussia,    .'\fter  1832  he  hail  charge  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  blind.  South  Boston,  Mass.     He  was 
long  a  prominent  abolitionist.      In  1871  he  was  one  of  the 
II.  S.  commissioners  to  Santo  Domingo.    Author  of  An  ili,- 
In'ri'nl  Sl.ftrli  n/'  the  llrrek  I!,;rolut!on  (1K28),  Render  fur  the 
/jliiid  ( 1839).  'D.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  9,  1870. 

Howe  (Timothy  0.),  b.  at  Livermore,  Me.,  Feb.  24, 
1810;  received  an  academic  education;  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  law  and  was  admitle.l  to  the  bar;  member  of 
.State  legislature  1815;  removed  to  Wisconsin  late  in  1845, 
and  in  1850  was  elected  judge  of  the  circuit  and  sui)remo 
courts  of  Wisconsin,  which  position  he  held  until  180.), 
when  ho  resigned.  Chosen  U.  S.  Senator  for  Wisconsin  in 
1801.  and  has  been  twice  re-eleetcJ. 

Howe  (Sir  William).  Viscount,  b.  Aug.  10,  1729,  bro- 
tlicr  of  Richard,  Earl  Howe;  studied  at  Eton  ;  entered  the 
ilragoons;  served  at  (Quebec  under  Wolfe;  colonel  of  the 
4lli  Eoot  1701,  and  major-general  1772;  tocdc  the  ehiel  com- 
mand in  North  America  1775,  after  Gage's  .leparlure.  Howe 
havili"  previouslv  commanded  at  Bunker  Hill;  evacuated 
Boston  Mar.,  177'0;  went  to  Haliliix,  anil  thence  to  Slaten 
Island  ;  gniniil  the  battle  of  Long  Island  Aug.  27  ;  occupied 
New  York  Sept.  15  ;  won  the  victory  of  While  Plains  Oct.  2S  ; 
of  Fort   Washington    Nov.   10;   of    Brandywine   S.'pt.   11, 

1777 cupie.l  Philadelphia  Sc].!.  20;  repulsed  W  ashing- 

ton  at  Germanlown  Oct.  I  ;  was  superseded  by  Sir  IL  Clin- 
ton in  1778;  returned  to  England,  whore  his  conduct  wns 
vindicated  after  a  parliamentary  investigation:  becamo  a 
lieutenant-general  1782;  general  1780;  succeeded  to  lie 
Irish  peerage  as  viscount  1799.  D.  July  12,  1811.— ihe 
families  both  of  Earl  and  Viscount  Howe  are  now  extinot, 
the  present  Earls  Howe  being  of  the  Curzon  family,  enno- 
bled in  1788  and  raised  to  the  earldom  in  1821. 


How'ell,  county  of  Missouri,  bounded  on  tho  S.  by 
Arkansas.  Area,  864  square  miles.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  and 
it  is  extensively  covered  with  iiiue  forests.  Corn  is  tho 
principal  product.     Cap.  West  Plains.     Pop.  4218. 

Howell,post-v.,  cap.  of  Livingston  co.,  Mich.,  50  miles 
N.  W.  of  Detroit,  on  the  Detroit  Lansing  and  Lake  Michigan 
R.  R.,  is  surrounded  by  a  line  agricultural  district;   has 
good  educational  advantages,  3  churches,  2  banks,  foundry 
and  machine  shop,  sash  and  door  factory,  2  flouriug-mills, 
2  newsjiapers,  stores,  etc.      Principal  occupation,  dealing 
in  agricultural  products  and  implements.  Pop.  of  tp.  2563. 
J.  D.  Smith,  Ed.  "  Livingsto.v  Republica.v. 
Howell,  tp.  of  Howell  CO.,  Mo.     Pop.  976. 
Howell,  tp.  of  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.     It  contains   a 
number  of  villages.     Pop.  3371. 

Howell  (Davui).  LL.D..  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  was 
b.  in  1747.  and  d.  in  July,  1824.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  was  appointed  pr(dessor  of  natural  jihilosophy  and 
mathematics,  and  filled  the  chair  of  law  at  the  Brown  Uni- 
versity from  1790  to  1824.  In  the  interval  he  tilled  the 
several  offices  of  attorney-general  of  the  Slate,  judge  of 
the  supreme  court,  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
commissioner  for  settling  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  U.  S., 
and  district  attornev,  and  was  subsequently  district  ludgo 
for  Rhode  Island  till  bis  death.  He  was  equally  distin- 
guisheil  as  a  classical  scholar  and  political  arguuicnlator. 
Howell    (James).       See    FiiisT    Biennial    Supplk- 

""Howell  (John  Adams),  V.  S.  N.,  b.  Mar.  16,  1840,  in 
NewY'ork;  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  1858;  became 
a  lieutenant  in  1861,  a  lieutenant-commander  i"  1/'"^; 
served  as  executive  officer  of  the  Ossipee  at  the  battle  of 
Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  o,  1864,  and  is  honorably  mentioned  in 
the  despatches  of  bis  commanding  ofBccr,  Coin.  U.  L.  L,e 

j^.^^        '  FOXHALL  A.   PaIIKER. 

Howell  (Jons  C.l,  b.  Nov.  24,  1819,  in  Philadelphia; 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  June  9,  1830  ;  became  a 
passed  midshipman  in  1842,  a  lieutenant  in  1849,  a  com- 
mander in  1802,  a  captain  in  1800,  a  commodore  m  IS,  ; 
was  executive  officer  of  the  stcam-frigatc  Minnesota  at  the 
battle  of  Hatteras  Inlet,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  ol 
Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark,  and  commanded  the  Nereus  in 
both  the  Fort  Fisher  fights.  For  "cool  performance  of 
duty  ■■  recommended  for  promotion  by  Rear-admiral  1  orter 
Jan. 


duty  "recommended  lor  pron-. 

Jan  28  1805;  from  1808  to  1870  chief  of  staff  of  the  Eu- 
ropean fleet ;  from  1870  to  1872  commandant  of  navy-yard 
at  League  Island,  Philadelphia;  from  18^2  to  18,4  com- 
mandant of  navy-yard  at  Portsmouth,  N  IL;  in  Sept., 
1874,  appointed  chief  of  tho  bureau  ol  yard.s  and  docks. 

'     '^'  FoXHALL  A.   PaIIKER. 

Howell  (Robert  Bovte  Crawi-orp),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Wayne 
,  NC  Mar  10,  1801;  graduated  at  Columbian  College 
i26;    pastor  of   Baptist  church,  Norfolk,   \  a.,  _i_s~i-iJ, 


;  Nash- 


tbe  1 
allv 


1826;    pastor  of   Bapt.-- 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  1835-50;  Richmond,  \  a..  18,.0- 

villc  Tenn.,  1857-68:  and  rendered  good  service  to  t lie 
cause  of  education.  He  wrote  several  works;  the  best 
known  is   On  the  Dmcun,hip.     D.  Apr.  5,  1808. 

Ilow'clls  (William  Dean),  b.  at  Martinsville,  Belmont 
no  o  Marl  1837:  removed  to  Hamilton,  O.,  in  1840  with 
his  father,  who  was  a  printer.  His  lather  was  oi  W  elsli,  his 
motherof  Pennsylvania-German  slock.  Mr.  Howells  learned 
.  printer's  trade  of  his  father,  and  was  afterwards  editori- 
v  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  tSnzcttc  and  the  Ohio 
Siotr  .luurnul.  He  was  (1861-65)  U.S.  consul  at  Venice. 
Ill  1871  he  became  editor-in-chief  of  Ihe  Atlnntiv  Monthlji. 
He  is  one  of  Ihe  most  facile  and  readable  aulhurs  ol  our 
time  a  graceful  poet,  and  a  writer  of  .lainty,  elegant  jirosc. 
His  works  are  J>o,m,o/'  Two  /•',•,■,»</«  (written  with  J.J. 
Piatt  1800),  Vrnrtiiin  Ai'/'e  (1800), /(.i//(,u  Joii)-iici/«  (1807 ), 
^,1  Lore  Lo,t{]M»),Sui:urbm,iik,!tchr,(lS7»),  Their  Wed- 
dinij  Journrii  (1872),  A  Chance  Ae,jtmintance(l>il3),  and  A 
fo'rrijoiir  ConcluKlon  (1874). 

Ilow'ellsvillc,  tp.  of  Robeson  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1023. 

llowc''s  Ciivo,  post-v.  and  station  on  tlie  .Mbany  and 

Sus.|u.haiina  U.  II.,  in  Coblcskill  tp.,  Schoharie  eo.,  N.  \. 

ll   h;,s  a  large  natural  cave  and   important  quarries  and 

limekilns. 

How'ison  (RoRERT  R.),  b.  at  Frcdoriekslmrg,  Vii.,  in 
1820,  has  been  since  I  815  a  prominent  lawyer  ol  H'c'imom. 
He  has  published  a  lli.t.,r,i  .,/  Vir:,inia  (2  vo  .s.,  l^'  '-IM. 
Lire,  of  .Morgan,  Marion,  and  Gales,  t  rimnml  /,-...(«  (18ol  1, 
a  Jli,tor;/  of  the  War  of  JSCl-tir,,  and  ulber  works. 

How'itt  (Mary),  wife  of  William  Howitt,  b.  "t  }'••"" 
Icr  Eiich.nd.  about  1801,  tho  daugblcr  of  a  Mr.  Hotham. 
a  t'luaUer;  was  married  in  1823;  has  wrilten  niany  imcms, 
hvinns,  and  ballads,  some  novels,  and  inslruclivo  books  lor 
the  young  ;  translated  M  is.-  Bremer's  »"rks  and  some  ol  those 
of  li    C    Andersen,  and  was  with  her  husband  joint  author 
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of  The  Literature  and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe  (1852) 
and  other  valuable  works. — Her  daiigbter,  Mrs.  Anka 
Mary  Watts,  is  author  of  The  Art  Student  in  .\fnnich 
(18a3),  The  S'-honf  n/  Li/e,  etc..  auJ  a  painter  of  merit. — 
Another  daughter  is  a  successful  writer  of  books. 

HoAVitt  (William),  b.  at  Heanor,  Derbyshire,  in  1795, 
of  Quaker  stock.  His  first  books  were  written  partly  by 
his  wife.  Mary  llowitt.  He  also  published  a  Ifit^tori/  of 
PrieHtcraft  (18:54),  Rural  Life  in  EiKjfnnd  (1S,17|.  Student 
Life  in  drrmauif  (1841),  Rural  and  Danirntic  Life  in  Ger- 
many (1842),  Land,  Labor,  and  Gold  (1S55).  an  account 
of  his  experiences  in  Australia  ;  History,  of  Emfhtnd  (1854- 
fil).  and  translations  from  the  German.     D.  Mar.  2,  1879. 

How'itzer  [derived  by  Grimm  and  Littre  from  the 
Bohemian  hanfnirc,  *' catapult "].  a  short  cannon  for  firing 
shells  horizontally,  differing  in  this  frtmi  the  mortar,  which 
is  used  for  vertical  fire.  It  was  introduced  by  the  Dutch 
in  1606,  aud  soon  became  of  general  use,  exr^cpt  by  the 
French,  who.  considering  it  of  small  value  because  of  the 
short  range  and  inaccurate  fire,  did  not  introduce  it  until 
after  Xapoleon's  wars  had  shown  him  its  value.  The  how- 
itzer was  made  with  a  chamber  for  the  powder  (of  smaller 
diameter  than  the  bore),  and  with  a  length  of  bore  regulated 
to  admit  of  the  shell  being  reached  by  the  hand,  to  adjust 
the  fuze  in  the  axis,  after  the  gun  was  loaded.  After  the 
adoption  of  sabotn  (a  block  of  wood  to  which  the  shell  is 
attached)  this  could  be  secured  in  long  guns,  and  the  how- 
itzers for  field  and  garrison  service  were  then  inado  of 
greater  length  and  came  into  unix'ersal  use.  The  siege 
howitzer,  generally  of  S-in.  diameter,  is  still  made  short,  as 
the  sabot  cannot  be  safely  used  if  the  gun  is  fired  over  ad- 
vance parties,  as  is  necessary  in  siege  firing.  The  first 
cannon  cast  by  the  colonial  authorities  of  America  were 
8-in.  and  24-pdr.  brass  howitzers,  some  of  which  are  now 
preserved.  The  Russians  in  1777  introduced  the  Heorne, 
an  improved  howitzer.  Howitzers,  except  for  siege  and 
mountain  service,  are  no  longer  manufactured  in  the  U.  S., 
as  our  present  guns  are  equally  suitable  fur  shell-firing  in 
field  or  garrison  service.  P.  V.  Hagner. 

How'Iand,  post-tp.  of  Penobscot  co..  Me.,  on  the  "W. 
side  of  the  Penobscot  River,  32  miles  N.  of  Bangor,  Mc., 
near  the  European  and  North  American  R.  R.  It  has 
manufactures  of  lumber.     Pop.  170. 

Uouiand,  tp,  of  Trumbull  co.,  0.     Pop.  GC-4. 

Howland  (Hon.  William  Phauce),  C.  B.,  b.  in  the 
8tate  of  New  York  May  29,  ISll.  He  removed  when  young 
to  Cauada,  and  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  of 
the  Upper  Province.  In  18  JS  he  was  elected  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada;  in  1S62  became  minister  of  finance:  in 
1863  receiver-general;  in  1864  postmaster-general;  in  1S66 
minister  of  finance  ;  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  England,  and 
was  made  a  C.  B. ;  in  1868  became  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  province  of  Ontario.     He  is  a  liberal  in  politics. 

HoAVl'ing  Mon'keys,  a  genus  of  prehensile-tailed  mon- 
keys of  South  America,  of  a  low  grade  of  intelligence,  fierce 
aud  untamable  disposition,  aud  large  size.  Some  twelve 
or  fourteen  species  are  reported.  Tlie  genus  {Mycttrs  or 
Alnatta)  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  presence 
of  a  great  chamber  within  the  hyoid  bono  and  communi- 
cating with  the  larynx.  The  possession  of  this  chamber 
gives  these  monkeys  the  power  of  producing  those  tre- 
mendous howls  which  in  the  night  re-echo  for  half  a  league 
through  the  Brazilian  forests.  This  hideous  roar  is  proba- 
bly an  amorous  serenade.  The  ursine  howler  (.1/.  ttrsinns) 
is  the  best  known  species. 

Hows  (John  A.),  b.  in  New  York  City  in  1831.  and  d. 
in  the  same  city  Sept.  27,  1874.  He  graduated  at  Columbia 
College,  and  after  studying  first  for  the  miuistr}'.  and  after- 
wards for  the  law,  besides  being  counocted  with  religious 
and  society  journals,  adopted  art  as  his  profession.  He 
painted  several  pictures  which  achieved  considerable  promi- 
nence, but  his  best  known  works  were  his  drawings  on  wood. 
Among  the  books  which  were  illustrated  by  him  exclusively 
were  A  Forest  Hymn,  In  the  Wood-<,  Forest  Pictures  in  the 
Adirondacks,  A  Chriatmaa  Carol,  aud  Coxe's  Christian  Bal~ 
ladfi.  J.  B.  Bishop. 

How'son  (JoHV  Saul),  D.  D..  b.  in  England  in  1816; 
graduated  with  high  honors  at  Cambridge  in  1837  :  was  or- 
dained in  1845,  and  was  principal  of  the  Liverpool  College 
1849-65;  became  dean  of  Chester  in  1867.  and  is  examin- 
ing chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Ely.  With  W.  ,T.  Conybeare 
he  published  (in  1850-52)  The' Life  and  Ej>istle8'nf  St. 
Paul,  furnishing  the  principal  part  of  the  geographical 
and  historical  matter.  He  has  also  published  The  Charac- 
ter of  St.  Paul  (1862;  3d  cd.  1871),  The  Metaphors  of  St. 
Ai»Ml86S),  The  Companions  of  St.  Paul  (1871). 

Hox'ter,  town  of  Westphalia,  Prussia,  anciently  a  Uanse 
towu.    It  is  28  miles  E.  X.  E.  of  Paderborn,  and  stands  on 


the  Weser.     It  is  a  place  of  venerable  antiquity,  and  has 

brisk  manufactures  of  fiax,  cotton,  and  paper.     Pop.  5041. 

Hoy^  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  2A  miles  from  Pomo- 
na. It  presents  a  coast  of  wild,  precipitous  clifls,  in  some 
places  more  than  1000  feet  high,  but  to  the  S.  it  has  a  fine 
harbor  at  Longhope.      Pop.  1486. 

Hoyle  (EDMrxo),  author  of  several  works  on  games, 
was  an  Englishman,  b.  1672,  and  d.  1709.  Since  his  death 
there  have  been  many  much  improved  editions,  British  and 
American,  of  Hoylc's  Games. 

Hoyt  (Benjamin  Thomas),  son  of  the  Rev.  Benj.  R.  Hoyt, 
b.  at  Boston  Oct.  18,  1820;  was  successively  teacher,  pro- 
fessor, and  president  in  various  collegiate  and  educational 
institutions,  and  editor  of  the  Indiana  State  School  Journal. 
From  1846  to  1852  he  occupied  the  position  of  principal  in 
the  schools  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  Chelsea,  Mass. 
From  1852  to  1858  he  was  president  of  the  institute  of 
Lawrenceburg,  and  of  the  College  for  Young  Women  in 
Indianapolis.  He  was  professor  of  Latin  from  1S58  to 
1863,  and  professor  of  belles-lettres  and  history  in  the  In- 
diana Asbury  University  until  his  death  at  Greencastle, 
Ind.,  in  1867.  His  services  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
Indiana  as  superintendent  of  schools,  as  president  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  and  as  an  educational  writer 
were  invaluable. 

Hoyt  (EnwiN),  b.  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  May,  1805. 
When  nineteen  years  old  he  became  a  dry-goods  merchant 
of  New  York.  In  1835  the  firm  of  Hoyt  &  Bogart  was 
established,  afterwards  Hoy't,  Tillinghast  &  Co.  In  1858 
the  firm  of  Hoyt,  Sprngues  tt  Co.  was  constituted.  Mr. 
Hoyt  d.  in  New  York  May  15,  1874.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  the  oldest  dry-goods  merchant  in  New  York, 
universally  honored  for  probity  and  mercantile  rectitude. 

Hoyt  (FrtANCis  Soithack),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Lyndon.  Vt., 
Nov.  5,  1822  J  graduated  at  AVeslcyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  in  1844;  was  president  of  Willamette  Uni- 
versity, Salem,  Or.,  1854-60;  professor  of  chemistry,  etc. 
in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  1860-72;  and  in  1872 
became  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate. 

Hoyt  (Joseph  Gibson),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Dunbarton,  N.  H., 
in  Jan.,  Islj;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1840;  became  in- 
structor iu  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  sub- 
sequently for  eighteen  years  fulfilled  the  duties  of  member 
of  the  faculty  in  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  from 
1841  to  1S5S;  and  was  appointed  chancellor  and  professor 
of  Greek  in  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  from  1859 
to  his  decease  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  in  1862.  His  chief  literary 
labors  comprised  a  carefully  revised  and  enlarged  Coltona 
Greek  Reader,  and  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  writings,  re- 
views, lectures,  and  addresses. 

Hnaca.  Sec  Guaca,  by  Com.  Foxhall  A.  Parker, 
U.  S.  N. 

Hoalapais''  Indians,  a  hostile  tribe  of  Arizona,  found 
near  the  Colorado,  N.  of  the  Mohaves.  They  number  some 
1500. 

Haalla'ga,  a  river  of  Peru,  rises  in  the  Andes  in  lat. 
11°  S..  and  empties  itself  into  the  Amazon  after  a  northerly 
course  of  nearly  50U  miles. 

Huamanga.     Sec  AvAcrrno. 

Huancaveli'ca,  or  Guancabelica,  town  of  Peru, 
situated  in  the  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet,  and 
engaged  chiefly  in  mining  gold  aud  quicksilver.  It  is  reg- 
ularly built,  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name^ 
but  is  rather  decreasing.     Pop.  5000. 

Huan'ta,  a  well-built  town  in  the  department  of  Aya- 
cucbo.  Peru,  about  200  miles  S.  E.  of  Lima.  It  has  a  large 
trade  in  drugs,  grain,  and  cattle.     Pop.  5000. 

Hua'nuco,  or  Guanuco,  town  of  Peru,  situated  in 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Andes. 
Sugar  and  coflfee  are  raised  here,  both  of  excellent  quality, 
but  as  there  are  no  roads,  they  cannot  be  raised  for  expor- 
tation.    The  town  is  decaying.     Pop.  5000. 

Huaraz',  town  of  Peru  and  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
melit  of  Huarnz.on  the  Santa.  It  is  a  beautifully  situated 
and  well-built  town,  with  about  8000  inhabitants,  mostly 
mestizoes,  engaged  in  agriculture  and  garden  cultivation. 

Hub'bard,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Trumbull  co.,  0,,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  R.  R.  Here  are 
important  coal-mines.     Pop.  of  v.  1126;  of  tp.  4588. 

Hubbard,  tp.  of  Dodge  co.,  Wis.  It  contains  the  vil- 
lage of  HoiufON  (which  see).      Pop.  .3008. 

Hubbard  (David),  b.  in  Virginia,  removed  to  Law- 
rence CO.,  Ala.,  and  in  1842  entered  the  State  legislature, 
having  previously  for  many  years  been  connected  with  the 
State  government;  was  in  Congress  1S;'.9-41  and  1849-51; 
a  man  of  decided  ability,  and  an  extreme  State  rights  man  ; 
was  a  prominent  State  legislator,  and  after  the  war  of 
1801-05  removed  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Hubbard  (Henry),  h.  at  rimrk'stuwu,  N.  H.,  May  ;', 

KM;  grafimUcd  ut  Diirtinoutli  in  lsn;i;  became  a  lawyer, 
and  was  s^everal  tiines  Sj»eaker  of  the  New  Hainpj-hire 
House;  judge  of  prnhate  in  Sullivan  co.  l.S27-2it  :  Demo- 
cratic member  of  Congress  IH2\}-'.U'),  and  for  a  i*hort  time 
Speaker;  U.  S.  Senator  ls:!,')-4I  :  governor  of  New  Ilamp- 
Bhire  1X42-43;  U.  S.  assiistant  treasurer  1840-49.  I>.  at 
Charb'stown,  N.  II.,  June  />,  IS57. 

Hubbard  (John),  M.  D..  I.L.D..  b.  at  Keadfield.  Me., 
Mar.  L'2.  171t4:  graduated  at  Dartin«tuth  in  IJSIG;  taught 
in  Maine  anfl  Virginia  ;  practised  medicine  in  Diuwiddic 
CO.,  Va.,  lSL'2-'_'lt.  and  in  is::()  removed  to  HaUowell,  Me.  ; 
was  State  senator  lS42-4li  ;  governor  of  Maine  18.")U-J3, 
and  a  Maine-law  Democrat;  agent  for  the  U.  S.  treasury 
lS57-.>y;  eommissinnor  under  the  Keciprocity  Treaty  D^O'J- 
01.     D.  ar  IlallowcII,  Mc.,  Kcb.  0,  ISOU. 

Hubbard  (JosKi'H  Stii.lmas).  b.  Sept.  7,  1823,  at  New 
Haven,  t'onn. :  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1843;  in  1844 
was  appointed  an  assistant  in  the  High  .Sehool  Observatory 
at  Philadelphia,  then  in  charge  of  the  distinguished  astron- 
omer, Sears  C.  Walker.  The  next  autumn  ho  was  em- 
ployed by  Capt.  (afterwards  Maj.-Oen.)  Fremont  to  rcdneo 
nis  Uocky  Mountain  observations,  and  was  invited  to  ac- 
company him  un  his  next  cxi)cdition.  Declining  this  offer, 
he  was  appointed  and  commissioneii  a  ])rofc«for  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  V.  S.  navy  May  7,  1815,  at  the  instance  of 
Fremont  and  Senator  Benton,  and  was  at  once  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  where  ho 
remained  until  the  time  of  his  death.  lie  soon  acquired  a 
brilliant  reputation,  and  the  printed  volumes  of  the  Wash- 
ington ob^iervations  are  full  of  the  evidences  of  his  skill  as 
an  observer  and  computer.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Astronomical  Jnurntil.  which  contains  his  elaborate 
investigation.-)  (»u  Biehi's  comet,  as  also  those  on  the  great 
comet  of  IS4;J.  on  the  orbit  of  Egcriu,  and  on  other  sub- 
jeets.     D.  Aug.  16,  lSO:i.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

Hubbard  (Samtei.  Dickinson),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  Aug.  10,  17iMI;  graduated  at  Yale  in  ISl'J; 
was  a  lawyer  and  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  manufacturer  ; 
a  Whig  member  of  Congress  I.S4;"i-ll';  po.stmastcr-general 
ls;.2-5:J.      D.  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Oct.  8,  1855. 

Hubbard  (Wim.iam),  b.  in  Kngland  in  lfi21  ;  came  in 
youth  to  New  England  ;  gradnntrd  at  Harvard  College 
I(>I2;  settled  as  minister  of  l|»swich,  ]\Iass.,  1658;  tem- 
porary president  of  Harvard  Cnivcrsity  in  1088;  and  d.  at 
Ipswich  Sept.  14,  171)1.  Author  of  The  Prenent  St(it<-  of 
Aeio  Eiujlun't  {\iu1 ),  Mriii4,t'rH  of  M<iJ.-f,'ni.  /><mmo;i  ( i  084  ). 
and  a  fliitorif  of  AVm  ICni/lfnirl,  for  which  the  colonial 
authorities  paid  him  X.jI).  Editions  of  this  work  were 
printed  in  isl.'i  and  1848. 

Hub'bardston^  post-tp.  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  04 
mib'S  W.  N.  W.  of  Boston.  It  is  rraverscd  by  the  Boston 
Barre  and  Gardner  and  the  Ware  lUver  U.  Us.  ;  has  a  fer- 
tile soil  and  manufactures  of  chairs  and  boxes.  It  has  3 
cburclu'S  and  a  pul)lic  library.     Pop.  1C54, 

Hubbardston,  post-v.  of  Ionia  co.,  Mich.,  0  miles 
from  the  Detroit  and  .Milwaukee  H.  U.  It  has  3  churches, 
a  llouring-mill,  founclry.  and  fllcam  Raw-mill,  sash  and 
blind  factory,  5  riry-goodt<  and  clothing  stores,  2  drug 
stores,  miu<'ral  springs.  1  newspaper,  and  good  water- 
power.     Pop.  j;tl.      A.  V.  PiiisTKii,  En.  "  AnvKUTisKu." 

llub'bard!4viHe,  post-v.  of  Hamilton  Ip.,  Madison  co.> 
N.  V.     Pop.  117. 

Ilub'burdton,  post-tp.  of  Rutland  co,,  Vt.,  7  miles 
N.  of  Castb-tou.  It  has  2  churches  and  nianufaelurcs  of 
leather.  Here  the  Americans  under  Warner  and  Francis 
were  defeated  by  the  British  and  Hessians  under  Eraser, 
July  7.  1777.     Pop.  fittO. 

Hub'ble,  tp.  of  Capo  Girardeau  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1689. 

Hu'ber  (FitAN^ois),  b.  at  (Jencva  July  2,  1750.  Before 
the  age  of  tifleen  he  had  completed  a  course  of  physics 
under  De  Saiissure,  and  familiari/.ed  himself  with  practical 
cticmistry  in  the  laboratory  of  a  relation.  Ittberitanee  and 
education  combined  to  awaken  early  in  hitii  a  passion  for 
natural  history,  but  intense  applii-alion  and  Rtuuy  at  niglit 
by  dim  lamplight  or  inoonliglit  f<»reed  him  for  a  time  to 
suspcuil  his  s  udies.  His  father  took  liim  to  Paris,  when 
In-  was  just  fifteen,  to  consult  the  best  physicijins.  Tron- 
cliin  ordered  him  to  spend  .sonic  months  in  the  performance 
of  common  fiirm-work,  which  soon  r«'strtri'il  his  general 
health,  hut  his  nplithatmia  was  dectured  ineurable,  and  ho 
bec'ime,  in  a  few  years,  totally  blind.  He  married  Mario 
Aimt'-e  Imllin,  n  wife  who  proved  unfailing  in  her  tendcr- 
nes-(  and  <!evotion.  By  the  airj  of  his  wife,  his  son.  and  an 
intelligent  peasant  namerl  Frames  BurniMis,  whi>m  he  train- 
ed to  the  work  of  observation,  Huber  devoted  his  life  to  the 
study  of  bees.  He  discovered  that  the  fertilization  fif  the 
quocn-boo  takes  place  in  tho  air,  and  but  once,  and  that  a 


queen  whose  impregnation  is  deferred  beyond  the  twenty- 
lirst  day  produces  only  drones.  Ho  contirmcd  Schirach's 
statement  that  bees  when  left  queenless  can  convert  a 
worker-larva  into  a  queen  by  enlarging  its  cell  and  gup- 
jdying  it  witl»  different  lood.  He  delcrmincil  the  fart  of 
the  yearly  massacre  of  the  drones,  and  that  it  lakes  jdacc 
only  when  swarming-time  is  past  and  a  fertile  queen  sc- 
oured. He  observed  that  queens  manifest  bitter  animowily 
against  each  other,  engage  in  combats  if  tlicrc  arc  two  in 
tho  hive  at  the  sumo  time,  and  destroy  all  royal  pupu'.  Ho 
investigated  the  question  of  the  mo<lificul  ion  of  bees  in 
consequence  of  the  size  of  cells  in  which  they  are  reared, 
and  witnes.sed  through  blown-glass  cells  all  the  processes 
of  the  cocoon-spinning.  He  examined  into  the  tenses  of 
bees,  and  determined  their  seat,  an<i  discovered  that  they 
use  their  auteuuie  for  the  commnnicatiim  of  ideas  and  lor 
the  accurate  performance  of  their  varied  work  within  the 
darkened  hive.  He  found  that  the  workers  were  of  two 
kinds — wa.\-workers  and  nurse-bees — demonstrated  the  or- 
igin of  propolis,  and  discovered  the  whole  secret  of  tho  se- 
cretion and  manipulation  of  wax  for  building  purposes. 
He  detected  the  Sphiujr  utropon  in  its  ravages  in  the  hive, 
and  witnessed  the  bees'  contrivances  for  their  own  protec- 
tion. He  found  that  bees  respired,  absorbing  oxygen  ami 
evolving  carbonic  acid,  and  tliat  the  purity  of  the  air  is 
maintained  by  a  system  of  ventilation,  the  currents  of  air 
being  in<luccd  by  the  rhythmic  motion  of  their  wings.  By 
means  of  dissections  made  at  his  request  by  Mdlle.  .hiriue 
he  exploded  the  theory  of  neuters,  and  proved  the  worker 
to  be  an  imperfectly  developed  female.  The  record  of  his 
work  he  Orst  gave  to  the  world  under  the  title  of  Ltttrct  a 
V/i.  liiniiii  (  {17^2).  In  171*0  other  discoveries  were  added 
to  the  former,  and  the  new  edition  was  entitled  Nonvtlht 
Obnt:rv<itioii»  Mttr  leti  AIcHUh.  Later  editions  have  included 
his  subsequent  observations  under  the  same  title.*  In  con- 
nection with  Scncbicr  he  published  the  Mt'inoirt-  nur  f'inffn- 
t-nv  lii  I'lilr  titni'*  If  i/rriiiiiKitittiiH  dvt  ;friiiiit  (ticneva.  1801  ). 
To  this  last  work  he  contributed  only  the  materials,  wliich 
were  worked  into  form  and  recorded  by  Scnebier.  He  d. 
Dec.  22,  18;U,  in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  Tho 
work  done  by  Huber  in  his  own  department  jicrhaps  equals 
that  done  by  all  observers  before  and  since;  his  observa- 
tions arc  almost  without  a  flaw,  and  his  generalizations 
remarkably  accurate.  Mns.  S.  B.  Hi;ituiCK. 

Huber  (Juii.vsN  Nepomuk).  b.  in  Munich  Aug.  18,  1830  ; 
graduated  at  the  university  of  his  native  city  1854  ;  became 
in  185U  professor  of  theology,  at  which  time  ho  published  his 
I'hilnHiijihic  (f'l-  Kirr/unriilcr,  which  was  soon  alter  jdacej 
ill  the  /lulij-  E.rpnt<faU»ins.  He  was  the  avowed  antago- 
nist of  the  Cltraniontanists;  and  they,  in  turn,  used  every 
effort  to  coerce  him  to  silence,  liut  wirbuul  success.  In  1871 
he  took  a  prominent  part  us  a  leader  in  the  war  against  tho 
Jesuits,  and  was  im  active  and  formidalde  opponent  of  tho 
dognni  of  papal  infallibility,  in  connection  with  the  Old 
Catholic  movement  in  Bavaria.  He  wrote  several  other 
polemical  works  and  pamphlets  in  support  of  his  peculiar 
views.     D.  Mar.,  187^. 

Huber  (  PikhkiO,  b.  at  Geneva  Jan.  2:1, 1777.  He  madti 
investigations  ujion  humble-bees,  ants,  butterflies,  etc.  His 
work  is  recorded  in  sixteen  memoirs,  to  bo  found  in  Uihl. 
liritnnui'nir  ( 18U4  and  1805),  and  in  the  MSmuirrtt  Sue.  J'hifn. 
(t;eneva.  from  1821  to  184.'tj.  He  assisted  his  father  in  the 
observations  and  ])ubIication  of  the  second  part  of  ,V"»f- 
rrffr"  Ohirri'itinit''  Hiir  I'  H  Af"  itf,H.  IMs  mcist  valuable  work 
is  translated  under  the  title  //istuo/  o/'i/iv  Xntuir  and  lladiSs 
of  Antti  (1820).     D.  at  Yverdun  Dec.  22,  1840. 

Miis.  S.  B.  Hkkrick. 

Htib'ley,  tp.  of  Schuylkill  co..  Pa.     Pop.  547. 

Hub  lueyer,  or  Hiibmaier  (BAi.THASAn),  one  of  tho 
originators  <if  the  vVnabaplist  mo\ement  in  tiermany  in 
tho  first  part  of  tho  sixteenth  century,  h.  about  I  ISO  at 
Fricdberg,  near  .\ugsbnrg:  studied  theology  and  jdiilos- 
ophy  al  I'Veiburg  under  Eek  150;t  :  became  professor  of 
theol.tgy  in  Ingolsladt  in  1512.  and  in  1510  j.remdier  nt  the 
I  ealbeilral  of  Kegensliurg.  whence  ho  removed  in  152:t  to 
Wiildshul.  Here  he  embraced  the  Ucformatimi,  but  began 
soon  to  develop  origimil.  or  rather  .separatist,  ideas,  especi- 
ally after  liis  acquaintance  with  Thomas  Miinuer.  Ho 
taught  that  it  was  wrong  to  baplizo  small  children;  tho 
baptism  ought  not  to  take  place  until  the  full  grown  man 
demantls  it  as  the  external  svuibid  of  his  failh.  A»  Hub- 
mevcr  was  a  very  gifted  preacher,  his  whole  congregation 
adopted  his  ideas,  but  soon  the  Austrian  g.ivernmeul  inter- 
fered, and  he  then  tied  (i"  1525)  to  /nrieh.  Iminisonod 
antl  persecut.d  here  also,  he  went  |o  N  ikolsberg  iu  Mt>ravia. 
where  he  formed  a  large  Anabapli-l  congregation.  Al- 
though h"  was  a  sound  and  cleur-minded  man  himself,  ho 
could  not  prr'vent  the  reliiciou«  famit  icisni  and  social  ec- 
oentrieities  which  generally  charaeteri/ed  the  Anabaptists 
from  breaking  out  in  his  congregation,    Disordors  aroiic,  ami 
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when,  at  the  death  of  Ladwig  of  Hungary,  Moravia  fell  to 
Ferdinand  of  Austria,  Hubmeyer  was  seized,  carried  to 
Vienna,  sentenced  to  dcatli,  and  burned  at  tlie  stake,  Mar. 
10.  152S.  Some  of  his  writings  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished iu  1746.  (See  Anabaptists  and  Baptists.) 

Hiibner  (Joseph  Alexander),  Baron,  h.  at  Vienna 
Nov.  26.  ISll.  Having  completed  his  studies  at  Vienna,  he 
travelled  in  Italy,  and  on  his  return  (in  1833)  was  intro- 
duced l>y  Prince  Mettcrnieh  into  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment, liisdiidomatic  career  began  at  Paris  in  1S37.  After 
several  minor  appointments  he  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Paris  in  1841),  and  recalled  in  18.i9.  It  was  to  him,  on  New 
Year's  Day,  ISoU,  that  Xapoleon  III.  addressed  the  remark 
which  foreshadowed  the  impending  Franco-Austrian  war. 
From  1866  to  1867  he  w.ts  a  second  time  at  the  head  of 
the  Austrian  embassy  at  Rome,  lie  has  managed  many 
delicate  and  difficult  matters  with  consummate  ability  and 
tact.  He  visited  the  U.  S.  in  1870,  and  again  in  1871.  when 
he  went  around  the  globe.  He  is  now  (1875)  residing  in 
Rome.  He  has  published  an  admirable  work  on  Pope 
Si.ttu3  V. — Sij-iiudtr  F'un/te  (2  vols.  1871  :  English  trans. 
1872),  and  a  charming  account  of  his  ramble  around  the 
globe — Promt:iuidc  Atitour  (In  Monde  (1873;  3d  cd.  1874; 
Eng.  trans.  1874).  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Hue  (EvARiSTE  Regis),  b.  Aug.  1,  1813.  in  Toulouse, 
where  he  studied  theology ;  entered  the  order  of  the  Lazar- 
ists  and  took  holy  orders  in  1839.  Immediately  after  he  set 
out  for  Macao,  where  he  lived  for  eighteen  months,  studying 
the  Chinese  language.  With  his  skin  dyed,  his  head  shaved, 
and  in  Chinese  coslume  he  then  travelled  from  Caulon 
through  the  interior  of  the  empire  to  Peking,  and  from 
Peking  to  Ile-Shuy  in  Mongolia.  In  1844  he  started  from 
He-Shuy  for  Lhassa  in  Thibet,  which  he  reached  in  1846, 
but  hud  to  leave  after  a  stay  of  a  few  months.  He  now 
travelled  through  the  southern  parts  of  the  empire  to  Can- 
ton, and  in  1852  he  left  China  in  onlcr  to  return  home.  His 
health  had  suffered  very  much,  and  he  d.  in  Paris  Mar.  31, 
1860.  Published  Sunrenira  d'lin  voi/ni/c  dnns  la  Tnrtnric, 
le  Thihct.  el  la  Chine  (2  vols.,  1852).  L'Emplye  Chinois  (2 
vols.,  1854),  Le  Chrlntianlsme  en  Chine,  en  Tartaricj  et  en 
Thihil  (4  vols.,  1858),  all  translated  into  English. 

Huck'leberry  and  Blueberry,  names  applied  to  the 
North  American  representatives  of  the  Whortleberry 
(which  see)  of  Europe.  Our  huckleberry -bushes  are  erica- 
ceous  shrubs  of  the  genera  Gut/lnnsaein  and  Vaceinium,  The 
berries  are  extensively  marketed,  and  eaten  as  dessert  fruit 
.and  in  pies  .and  puddings.  Gai/lnsfiacia  hrachi/eera,  dnmo^aj 
/'ynndnsn,  reifinosn,  aud  urnina  furnish  most  of  the  proper 
"huckleberries,  mostly  hard  and  dark-colored  fruits :  the 
blueberries,  generally  lighter-colored,  softer,  and  sweeter 
than  the  huckleberries,  are  mostly  from  Vaccininm  Penn- 
niflranicnni,  ('anrtde>l»e,  rneillanti,  corymbosnm,  and  others. 
The  annu.al  product  and  the  money-value  of  fruits  of  these 
two  genera  are  very  great. 

Ilud'derstleld,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
York,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Holme  and  the  Colne.  It 
has  very  large  manufactures  of  cloths,  kerseymeres,  flush- 
ings, and  serges,  extensive  coal-mines  in  the  vicinit}',  and 
easy  communication  with  all  important  commercial  points 
of  England.   Pop.  70,253;  of  parliamentary  borough,  74,358. 

Hud'son,  county  of  the  N.  E.  of  New  Jersey,  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  Hudson  River  aud  Ne\T  York  harbor. 
Area,  180  square  miles.  Its  eastern  border  is  marked  by 
the  Palisades,  a  remark.able  ridge  of  trap-rock.  The 
county  is  almost  entirely  suburban  to  New  York  City.  It 
has  manufactures  of  cigars,  clothing,  aud  manyotlier  kinds 
of  goods.  It  is  traversed  by  numerous  railroads,  centring 
at  Jersey  City  and  Hobokeu,  its  largest  cities.  Cap.  Jer- 
sey City.     Pop.  129,067. 

Hudson,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  McLean  co..  111.,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.,8  miles  N.  of  Bloomington.    P.  1392. 

Hudson,  tp.  of  La  Porte  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  636. 

Hudson,  post-tp.  of  Penobscot  co..  Me.,  15  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Bangor.     It  manufactures  lumber.     Pop.  739. 

Hudson,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Middlesex  eo..  M.ass.,  16 
miles  N.  E.  of  Worcester,  on  the  Fitchburg  R.  R.  It  con- 
tains 3  churches,  a  savings  bank,  several  large  shoe-shops, 
foundry,  and  pianoforte  manufactory,  1  newspaper.  1  hotel, 
stores,  etc.  Principal  occupation,  shoemaking  and  farming. 
Pop.  3389.  Wood  &  Rawson,  Ens.  "Pioneer." 

Hudson,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Lenawee  eo.,  Mich.,  50 
miles  W.  of  Toledo,  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
ern R.  R.  It  has  2  union  schools,  7  churches,  2  banks, 
large  spoke  and  butter-tub  factories,  2  newspapers,  carriage- 
shops,  and  other  manufactories.  P.  of  V.  2459;  of  tp.  4094. 
W.  T.  B.  iSciiERMERHouN,  Eo.  "  HcnsoN  Gazette." 

Hudson,  tp.  of  Douglas  eo.,  Minn.     Pop.  448. 

Hudson,  tp.  of  Macon  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1376. 


Hudson,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H.,  3 

miles  E.  of  Nashua.     Pop.  1066. 

Hudson,  city.  cap.  of  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  situated  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  at  the  natural  head  of 
navigation.  115  miles  N.  of  New  York,  and  36  miles  below 
Albany,  on  the  Hudson  and  Boston  and  the  Hudson  River 
R.  lis.  It  contains  the  Hudson  Academy,  one  of  the  old- 
est collegiate  schools  in  the  State,  15  churches,  4  banks, 
large  manufactories  of  paper  car-wheels,  steam  fire-engines, 
and  stoves,  2  iron  furnaces,  2  daily  aud  3  weekly  newspa- 
pers, 6  hotels,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  city,  covering 
an  area  of  about  one  square  mile,  is  supplied  with  gas,  and 
water  from  the  river  is  being  introduced  (1875)  at  an  ex- 
jiense  of  S250,000.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  by  the  river. 
Pop.  8615.  M.  Parker  Williams, 

Ed.  "  Daily  Register  "  and  '•  AVeeklv  Gazette." 
Hudson,  tj),  and  post-v.  of  Summit  co.,  0.,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  (L'Icveland  and  Pittsburg  and  the  Cleveland  Mt. 
Vernon  aud  Delaware  K.  Rs.,  24  miles  S.  E.  of  Cleveland. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Western  Reserve  College.  P.  of  tp.  1520. 
Hudson,  post-v.,  cap.  of  St.  Croix  co..  Wis.,  18  miles 
E.  of  St.  Paul,  Mo.,  on  the  West  Wisconsin  R.  R.  It  has 
an  academy  and  other  schools.  5  churches,  2  banks.  3  news- 
papers. 3  hotels,  railroad  machine-shops,  wagon  and  plough 
manufactories,  numerous  wheat  warehouses,  flouriiig-mills, 
etc.  Principal  occupation,  farming.  Pop.  of  v.  1748;  of 
tp.  2203.  H.  A.  Taylor,  Ed.  "  Stab  and  Times." 

Hudson,  tp.  of  Walworth  co.,  Wis.  Pop.  1312. 
Hudson  iErasmcs  Darwin),  M.  D.,  b.  Dec.  15,  1806, 
at  Torringford,  Conn.,  was  educated  by  private  tutor  and 
at  Torringfonl  Academy  ;  graduated  in  medicine  at  the 
Berkshire  .Medical  College  1827  ;  practised  in  Blooinfield, 
Conn.,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  State  Medical 
.Society,  etc.  In  1828  he  began  to  lecture  on  temperance. 
From  1837  to  1849  he  was  lecturing  agent  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Anti-slavery  Society  and  general  agent  of  the  American 
Anti-slavery  Society.  Since  1849  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  mechanical  and  orthopaedic  surgery,  not  only  in  private 
practice,  but  iu  a  majority  of  the  government  cases  of  gun- 
shot injuries  of  bones,  resections,  ununited  fractures,  and 
amputations  at  the  knee  aud  ankle  joint.  He  has  written 
Eastiy  on  Temperance  (1828);  was  a  contributor  to  The 
Liberator  and  National  Anti-slarerif  Standard  (1837—49); 
co-editor  of  The  Charter  Oak  (1838-41);  has  ]iublishcd 
monographs  on  Tieseetions  (1870),  Si/me's  Anipntalion  (1871), 
Immobile  Apparatns  for  Unnnited  Frnetnrca  (1872);  and 
has  contributed  numerous  reported  cases,  published  in  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  Historij  of  the  ^Var  of  the  Rebellion 
(Washington,  1870-72). 

Hudson  (Erasmi;s  Darwin,  Jr.).  A.  B..  M.  D.,  b.  Nov. 
10,  1843,  at  Northampton,  Mass.:  graduated  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  Y'ork  in  1864,  and  at  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  New  York  City,  in  1867;  in  1867  and 
1868  was  house-surgeon  of  Bellevue  Hospital ;  since  1868 
has  been  eng.aged  in  the  practice  of  medicine;  served  as 
health  inspect(jr  1869-70 ;  was  attending  physician  to  the 
class  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  out-door  department  of  Belle- 
vue Hospital,  same  year;  was  attending  physician  at  North- 
western Dispensary  1870-72 ;  attending  physician  to  Trinity 
chapel  parish  and"  Trinity  Home  1870-75;  and  since  1872 
has  been  professor  of  principles  and  practice  of  medicine 
at  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary. 
He  has  published  Report  of  Pnhe  and  Respiration  of  In- 
fanta in  Elliot's  Obstetric  C'/i'iii'c  (1872).  and  monograph  on 
The  Prerention  and  Early  Arreal  of  Pnlmonary  Phlhiaia. 
He  is  a  contributor  to  Johnann'a  Universal  Cyctopndia, 

Hudson  (Freoerio).  b.  at  Quiney,  Mass.,  Apr.  25, 
1819;  was  educated  in  Boston;  was  for  thirty  years  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  Author  of 
Jonrnaliam  in  the  U.  S.     D.  Oct.  21,  1875. 

Hudson  (George),  h.  at  York,  England,  about  1800  ; 
commenced  life  as  a  draper.  He  made  a  large  fortune  in 
railway  speculations  during  the  railway  excitement  of  1845- 
46,  was  known  as  the  "  railway  king,"  and  was  regarded 
in  England  and  France  as  an  oracle  on  the  subject  of  rail- 
way operations.  He  was  a  member  of  Parliament  from 
1845  to  1859,  and  was  three  times  elected  lord  mayor  of 
York.  After  exercising  influence  in  every  branch  of  so- 
ciety, he  d.  in  reduced  circumstances  Dec.  14,  1871. 

Hudson  (Henry  or  Hendrik),  an  English  discoverer 
of  whose  birth  and  early  history  nothing  is  known.  In 
1607  he  made  a  voyage  in  search  of  the  North-west  pas- 
sage. In  1608  he  sailed  to  Nova  Zenibla.  and  in  1609,  in 
the  service  of  the  Dutch  India  Company,  he  sailed  in  the 
Half  Moon  for  Davis'  Str.aits;  hut  reached  Cape  Cod, 
went  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  discovered  the  Hudson  River, 
up  which  he  sailed  as  far  as  where  Albany  stands.  In 
1610  he  sailed  again  in  an  English  ship,  discovered  Hud- 
son's Strait  and  Hudson's  Bay,  in  which  he  wintered;  but 
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after  suffering  many  hardships  his  crew  became  mutinous  | 
anil  set  him,  willi  his  eon  John  and  seven  infirm  Bailor?, 
adrift  in  a  shallop;  uflir  which  he  was  never  heard  ol.  A 
part  of  his  crov  arrived  in  En);land  in  IGU.  llmlson 
published  lUrfm  \'oi/aijea  iiml  S<ir(hrrn  Ditcovfriea  (111117) 
and  A  Ser„nd  Vnyuijc  (ir.Uti).  (.-^oe  Gko.  AsiiEii's  mono- 
graph (llakluyt  Soc.,  ISJD),  and  J.  Meueditii  Keab,  Jk.'s, 
luiniirif  cimcernhiif  Hntltion  (ISt)6). 

Hudson  (Hknhv  Nohmax),  b.  in  Cornwall.  Vl.,  Jan. 
2S.  ls||;  wu^  bred  a  farmer  and  coftohmakt'r  :  graduated 
in  1S411  at  Middlcbury  (;ollf;ce ;  he  afterwards  tau;;ht  in 
Kentucky,  Alabama,  and  elsewhere,  and  became  a  successful 
lecturer  on  Shakspeare.  In  I  (•49  he  was  ordained  a  priest 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  f'hureh  :  was  for  a  time  edi- 
tor of  the  ('Inirrhiiimi  :  rector  of  a  church  at  hitchllcld, 
Conn.,  IS.'>9-fiO,  and  was  an  army  chaplain  during  the  civil 
war.  lie  has  published  /,.<fiii  en  on  Shnttpenre  (2  vols., 
1S4S),  an  edition  of.Shakspcare  ( 1 1  vols.,  18.)0-6"),  A  Chap- 
tiiiii't  Ciimp<il(jn  icilli  (IcH.  /lnllrr{\S(>5),  School  Shakipriirc 
(1«T0),  Skakupitnre,  hia  Life,  etc.  (1872),  Scrmmm  (1S74). 

Hudson  River,  called  also  North  River  in  its  lower 
course,  is  oue  of  Ihc  noblest  of  .\merican  streams.  It 
rises  some  ;iU(IO  feet  above  tiile-water  in  Essex  eo.,  X.  Y., 
among  the  .idirond.-vcks.  .\fler  a  rapid  and  devious  course 
among  the  mountains,  it  is  joined  by  the  Schroon  Kiver, 
and  10  miles  farther  on  by  the  Pacondaja.  Thence  its 
course  is  generally  eastward  to  Sandy  Hill,  from  which 
point  it  flows  almost  due  H.  to  its  mouth.  The  ISatten  Kill 
and  Hoosick  join  it  from  the  E.  At  Oohoes  it  receives  the  j 
Mohawk,  which  more  than  doubles  its  volume.  Three 
miles  below,  at  Troy,  it  becomes  a  navigable  tidal  stream. 
Above  this  it  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  its  romantic  scenery 
anil  its  noble  and  unfailing  water-power.  But  it  is  pro- 
posed to  open  slack-water  navigation,  by  means  of  locks 
and  dams,  to  Fort  Edward.  The  largest  affluent  received 
below  Troy  is  the  Walkill.  The  tidal  rise  at  .\lbany  is  only 
one  foot,  and  below  this  point  there  arc  some  obstructions 
to  rapid  navigation,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  is  the 
•■  Overslaugh  "  or  bar  at  Castleton.  To  remedy  these  difli- 
eulties  the  U.  S.  have  expended  over  $1,500,1)00  (besides 
large  State  appropriations)  in  deepening  and  dredging 
channels,  building  dykes,  revetments,  and  the  like,  and  the 
work  is  not  yet  complete.  There  arc  also  21  lighthouses 
and  lighted  beacons  owned  by  the  general  government  upon 
the  banks  of  this  river.  The  appropriations  have  been 
almost  entirely  expendeil  above  the  city  of  Hudson,  where 
the  obstructions  cease.  The  river  is  navigable  117  miles 
to  this  city  for  ships  of  the  first  class,  and  to  Troy,  ItiO 
miles,  ftir  steamers  and  schooners.  Thirty  miles  below 
Troy  the  river  approaches  the  remarkably  tine  scenery  of 
the  CatakiU  Mountains.  At  Xewburg.  00  miles  from  New 
York,  the  Hud.-on  enters  the  Highlands,  through  whoso 
impressive  scenery  it  flows  for  20  miles.  Below  Vcrplank's 
Point  the  river  expands  into  llavcrstraw  Bay  aud  the  Taji- 

Iiaun  ."^ea,  a  no)>le,  lake-like  expansion.  Below,  the  western 
lank  of  the  river  is  marked  by  the  Palisades,  a  precipice  . 
of  lofty  trap-rock,  at  some  points  600  feet  high.  The  fish- 
eries of  the  lludsiui  are  of  considerable  importance.  Shad, 
bass,  and  sturgeon  are  extensively  taken,  and  several  spe- 
cies of  fish  native  to  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  have  natural- 
ized themselves  in  the  Hudson  since  the  opening  of  the 
<.'hamplain  an<l  Erie  canals.  It  is  probable  that  the  lluil- 
son  was  never  a  salmon  stream,  but  some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  stoi-k  it  with  Sntmn  nnhir  and  S.  ifuintiat,  the 
true  and  the  ("alifi>rnia  salmon.  Thi'  Erie  Cjinal  connects 
the  river  with  Lake  Erie,  the  Ch.'implnin  Canal  with  Lake 
Champlain,  the  Helaware  and  Hudson  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vaniaeoal-regions.  The  river  is  thus  the  thoroughfare  for 
large  numbers  of  canal  anri  freight  boats  to  and  from  New 
York  and  tht!  neighboring  cities.  Its  ]iassenger  steamers 
are  not  excelled  in  splendor  by  any  vessels  atloat,  and  for 
size  and  speed  they  take  a  high  rank.  The  waters  of  the 
Hudson  enter  the  inner  bay  of  New  York,  flowing  between 
New  York  City  and  .lersey  City  on  the  K.  and  \V.  respect- 
ively. The  river,  with  its  canal  eonneetitms,  has  done 
much  to  make  New  York  what  it  is  industrially  and  com- 
incrcially.  It  is  about  :)l)0  miles  in  length.  It  was  named 
in  honor  *tf  Henry  Hudson,  its  first  ICuropean  explorer. 

Hlldsoll'M  Ituy,  a  great  lauillocked  sea  of  llrilish 
North  America.  MIO  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  aud  liOII 
miles  across,  lying  between  51°  and  01'^  N.  lat.  and  7S° 
anil  \Ki°  \V.  Ion.  It  is  so  much  obstructed  by  ice  that  in 
winter  it  is  not  navigable.  .At  no  time  is  it>  navigation 
s;ife  or  easy.  It  has  nniny  islands  anil  shoals.  f)f  late 
there  is  a  eonsidertible  summer  whale-fishery  within  its 
limits.  Area.  :;i>ii.iiOO  s'luaro  miles.  Iludaon's  8trait  in 
its  outlet  to  the  .Atlantic. 

llndson'N  Hay  Coin pniiy,  the  last  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish i-ommiTcial  eorporat  ions,  wa«  chartered  .May  2,  11170,  by 
Charles  II.,  and  ceased  to  exercise  its  monopoly  Juno  23, 


18T0,  after  200  years  of  authority  in  the  northern  parts  of 
North  .America.  For  many  years  after  its  foundation  the 
French  were  in  possession  of  Canada.  The  North-we^t  Com- 
pany of  Montreal  was  a  formidable  rival  from  17s:i  to  1S2I, 
when  the  younger  company  was  merged  into  the  older.  The 
prineipaltrade  of  the  company  was  in  furs,  and  it  was 
uniformly  a  profitable  trade.  It  originally  possessed  a  pro- 
prietorship aud  a  monopoly  of  trade  throughout  Kupert's 
Laud,  us  the  laud  whose  strcoms  flow  into  Hudson's  Bay 
was  called.  This  name  was  derived  from  the  famous  Prince 
Rupert,  the  principal  original  corporator.  In  1821  this 
jurisdiction  (with  the  original  authority  to  govern  and  also 
to  make  war  upon  savage  nations)  was  extended  westward 
to  the  Pacific — the  authority  for  the  new  territory  to  last 
only  for  periods  of  twenty  years  by  royal  license.  From 
ISIO  to  18j'.l.  Vancouver's  Island  was  also  licensed  to  this 
company.  After  ISJU  the  company  had  no  raono|ioly  W. 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  ISGS  the  company  was  au- 
thorized by  act  of  the  British  Parliament  to  surrender  its 
powers  and  rights  to  the  Crown  and  incorporate  its  terri- 
tories with  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  1SC9  this  was 
carried  out,  and  in  1S70  the  full  transfer  was  accomplished. 
Hudson's  Strait,  connecting  Hudson's  Bay  with 
Davis's  Strait  aud  the  .Atlantic  Ocean,  in  British  North 
America,  is  situated  between  C0°  and  114°  .\.  bit.  and  0;.° 
and  77°  W.  Ion.  It  is  4o0  miles  long,  aud  its  breadth 
averages  100  miles,  the  narrowest  point  being  CO  miles. 

Hu6,  the  capital  of  Anam,  on  the  Huf,  near  its  entrance 
into  the  China  Sea.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury it  was  regularly  fortified  by  French  engineers,  and  it 
is  generally  well  built,  but  it  is  accessible  only  to  small 
vessels,  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  its  harbor.  Pop. 
100,000. 

Huel'va,  town  of  Southern  Spain,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Huelva,  at  the  junction  of  the  Odiel  and  the 
Tinto.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  but  unhealthy  on  account 
of  the  salt-marshes  in  its  vicinity.  It  has  a  lively  coasting- 
trade,  esjiecially  in  fruits.     Poj).  S42.'I. 

Hncrfa'no,  county  of  Southern  Colorado,  lying  prin- 
cijially  E.  of  the  main  Rocky  Mountain  range.  .Area, 
about  1000  square  miles.  It  is  well  watered,  and  contains 
the  Huerfano  Park.  The  raising  of  cattle  and  wool  is  a 
leading  pursuit.     Caji.  AValsenburgh.     Po]!.  22.iO. 

IIuer'ta,de  la  (VincsTi:  CiauiiaV  b.  at  Zafra.  in  Es- 
trcniailura.  in  172".l,  and  d.  in  1707  in  Madrid,  where  he 
held  the  office  of  first  librarian  of  the  royal  library.  lu 
the  hot  contest  which  took  place  at  that  time  in  the  Span- 
ish literature  between  the  adherents  of  the  French  influence 
and  the  defenders  of  the  old  Spanish  taste,  Huerta  headed 
the  latter  party,  and  exercised  a  considerable  influence, 
both  by  his  tragedy.  /fo'/roV,  which  was  first  produced  in 
Madrid  in  1778.  and  made  a  great  success,  and  by  his  col- 
lection of  the  best  works  of  the  elder  Spanish  dramatists 
(17  vols.,  l7SI-8.'i).  He  also  published  two  volumes  of 
poems,  Ohnm  /'octi'co*  (1778-70). 

Ilues'cn,  town  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  sanu}  name,  on  the  Isuela.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
on  a  plain  covered  with  vineyards  and  olive-forests,  and 
has  many  interestingbuildings,  among  which  arc  a  (lothic 
cathedral  built  in  1400,  a  university  founded  in  I'Mil  (not 
now  in  operation),  and  a  circus  for  bullfighting.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see.      Pop.  lO.OI'.O. 

Iliies't-nr,  lo»n  of  Spain,  in  the  province  ofdrenada. 
(ui  the  Cuardal.  Ithns  some  manufactures  of  linen  goods. 
Pop.  7:1:12. 

Hliet'  (FnAN^ois),  b.  at  Villeau,  department  of  Eure- 
et-I.oire,  Dec.,  1814;  d.  July  1,  18iV.>,  at  Paris,  where  be 
reiiuested  to  be  buried  ciriVii/n  ii(— that  is.  wilboul  llie  in- 
eompanimenl  of  any  religious  ceremonies.  Huei  wii^  one 
of  the  precursors  of  Diillinger,  llyaeinthe.  and  other  Hid 
Catholics,  though  his  own  doctrine,  which  found  some  ad 
herents  in  Frniu'c.  bore  the  name  of  Neo-Catholieism.  «;c« 
opposed  to  the  ultra  dictates  of  the  Vatican,  and  cloirni  i| 
to  have  realized  the  alliance  of  reason  with  religion.  II  net 
wos  a  punil  or  disciple  of  liordas-Demoulin;  he  held  a 
professorship  in  the  University  of  llhent.  About  I8fi.'>  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  was  tutor  to  Prince  Milan  Obrcnovilch, 
whom  he  Micoiiipaiiied  to  Servia  when  the  prince  was  ele- 
vated to  the  throne,  lluet  has  published  ('.ir(.«iiiiii'«iii,  or 
Tnir  Hciinntlion  of  Sririicm,  .S'orl'o/  «ei'f;H  0/  Chnnti-inlt:. 
Emmyn  im  Ihc  Ciilhiili,-  llr/urm,  etc.        Fil.lX  Al'CAIllxl!. 

Huet  (Pii:iiHK  Dasiki.),  b.  at  Caen  Feb.  8.  l«:tli.  and 
educated  bv  the  Jesuits;  aoeompaiiiid,  in  Il!.'i2,  Boelmrtio 
the  court  of  IJuecn  Christine  of  Sweden  ;  was  iu  11(70  ap- 
pointed sob  governor  under  Bossui  t  lu  the  dauphin  ;  look 
llolv  orders  in  1071);  became  bishop  of  Avranehes  in  1(1112; 
retired  in  1000  first  to  C:ien,  and  tin  11  to  the  house  of  Iho 
Jesuits  in  Paris;  and  d.  tbire  Jan.  -'0.  1721.  As  n  young 
man  ho  cultivated  polite  literature,  composed  a  ronmnec. 
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Diane  Je  Catlro.  published  Cnrmimi  Lntivn  ct  Grxca  (1664), 
and  wrote  Snr  fOri^jiur  ,!,.■<  i}„m,i:i«  (If.TH).  Re  was  also 
an  adherent  of  the  Cartesian  iihilosophy.  but  afterwards  be- 
came oneof  its  adversaries  :  CiiiKiir«  /'/,;ini:ojiI,i,r  Carlesinvm 
(IfiS'J)  and  Meiiioirm  pour  serrir  a  /'W/sfoiVc  <l"  Cnrtcaian- 
ume  (IIS92).  The  most  prominent  of  his  other  writings  are 
—  Demniislrat!,!  Ei-auqcHm  (IfiVfl).  Jlii'loiyc  tin  Cmnmerce 
et  </«  In  Narlrintinii  (ten  Aiiciaii:  (1 716),  a  book  still  of  great 
value,  and  ('innmciiliirhis  cic  Reims  ad  eiim  perthienlibus 
(171S),  lately  translated  by  Nizard. 

Hn'ey,  tp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  153. 
Hu'feland  (CriRisTopti  Wilhelm),  b.  Aug  12,  1762,  at 
Langensalza.  in  Thuringia  :  studied  medicine  at  the  uni- 
versUics  of  Jena  and  Gottingen;  was  appointed  a  profes- 
sor in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Jena  in  17'J3.  and  re- 
moved in  U'JS  to  Berlin,  where  in  1S09,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  tile  new  university,  he  became  professor  in  special 
patholo^v  and  therapeutics;  d.  Aug.  2i.  1S36.  He  was  a 
noble  and  kind-hearted  man,  of  sound  and  comprehensive 
views,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  Encltirulioii  metliciim, 
oJef  Aultitnitfj  zur  inediein.  Praxis  (1836),  most  of  ^  his 
writings  have  a  generally  instructive.  philanthro]iical, 
rather  th.an  a  scientific  character,  such  as  Mifl.rnlmilik 
oiler  (lie  Kiiiisl,  das  meiisehlivhe  Lehen  zu  rerliiiifieni  (1796), 
Outer  Halh  an  MUtler  iiber  die  wiehtigsten  Pnnkte  der  jthy- 
sischen  ErzieJnin;/  der  Kinder  (1799),  etc.  These  books 
were  often  republished,  and  exercised  a  beneficial  influenee. 
Huff,  tp.  of  Spencer  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  1560. 
Huff's  Creek,  tp.  of  Wyoming  co.,  W.  Va.  P.  342. 
Hug  (JonANsLEONHAi!D),b.  at  Constance  June  1,  1765; 
an  eminent  Roman  Catholic  theologian  .and  professor,  au- 
thor of  numerous  learned  works  in  biblical  criticism,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  an  Introdnetinn  (o  the  Study  of  the 
N.  T.  (ISOS;  Eng.  trans.  1S27).     B.  Mar.  U,  1S46. 

Hii'gel,  von  (Karl  Alex.\xder  Anselm),  Baron,  b.  at 
Ratisbou  Ajir.  25,  1796;  studied  law  at  Heidelberg  1811; 
entered  the  Austrian  army  in  1813,  and  was  employed  in 
different  diplomatic  missions  ;  retired  in  1824  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  natural  science;  under- 
took (1S31-37)  very  extensive  travels  through  Western  and 
Southern  Asia  ;  and  d.  at  Brussels  June  2.  1870.  He  wrote 
A'nsclnnir  <(nd  das  Ileieli.  der  Sikhs  (4  vols.,  1840-12)  and 
Das  Beeken  ron  Kabul  (2  vols.,  1851-52).  His  rich  collec- 
tions in  ethnography  and  natural  science  were  bought  by 
the  Austrian  government  and  incorporated  with  the  collec- 
tions of  Vienna. 

Huger'  (Benjamin),  b.  at  Santee.  St.  James  parish, 
S.  C,  Nov.  22, 1805  ;  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  entered 
the  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  July,  1825 ; 
served  on  topographical  and  ordnance  duty  till  May  1,  1832, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  be  captain  of  ordnance.  In  the 
war  with  Mexico  he  was  chief  of  ordnance  and  artillery 
with  Gen.  Scott's  army,  being  in  charge  of  the  siege-train 
at  Vera  Cruz,  and  present  at  the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
Molino  del  Key,  Chapultepec,  and  final  capture  of  the  city 
of  Mexico.  For  gallant  conduct  in  battle  he  was  brevetted 
m.ijnr,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel,  and  was  presented 
with  a  sword  of  honor  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
From  1S48  to  1861  he  commanded  various  arsenals,  and 
was  employed  on  important  board  duties.  In  Apr.,  1861, 
being  at  that  time  a  major  of  ordnance,  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  espoused  the  Southern  cause.  He  was 
made  a  mnjor-general  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  bore 
a  prominent  but  unsuccessful  part  in  the  early  days  of  the 
civil  wiir.  Since  1869  he  was  engaged  in  farming  in  Vir- 
ginia.    D.  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  Dec,  1877. 

Hug'giiis,  tp.  of  Gentry  eo.,  Mo.  Pop.  1112. 
Huggiiis  (William),  F.  R.  S.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.D.,  b.  in 
London  Feb.  7.  1824;  was  educated  at  the  City  School  and 
by  private  instructors,  giving  much  attention  to  the  ex- 
perimental study  of  the  physical  sciences  and  to  astron- 
omy ;  in  1852  was  made  a  member  of  the  iSIicroscopical  So- 
ciety, and  became  a  student  of  biology;  in  1855  established 
a  private  astronomical  observatory,  where  after  1862  he 
gave  great  attention  to  spectroscopic  observations  upon  the 
heavenly  bodies,  with  important  results,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  the  discovery  of  the  direction  and  rate  of  the 
proper  motions  of  the  fi.xed  stars. 

Hughes,  post-v.  of  Arapahoe  co..  Col.,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Denver  Pacific  and  the  Boulder  Valley  R.  Rs.,  19 
miles  X.  of  Denver. 

Hughes,  post-tp.  of  Nodaway  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  1420. 
Hughes  (Ball),  b.  in  London  Jan.  19,  1804;  d.  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Mar.  5,  1868;  studied  with  Edward  Hodge 
Bailey,  and  while  a  student  won  prizes  awarded  by  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  other  silver  and  gold  medals  ;  made 
busts  of  George  IV.  and  the  dukes  of  York.  Sussex,  and 
Cambridge ;  came  to  New  York  in  1829  ;  made  the  marble 


statue  of  HamiltoD — the  first  work  of  the  kind  done  in 
America  —  for  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  tire  in  1835;  also  the  high  relief  of  Bishop  Ho- 
bart  in  Trinity  church;  the  casts  of  Lllllr  Kelt  and  Vnele 
Toby  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum  are  his  work,  ami  the  bronze 
statue  of  Dr.  Bowditch  in  the  cemetery  «i  Mt.  Auburn. 
Other  works  from  his  studio  are  a  Viust  of  Washington  Irv- 
in"',  a  statuette  of  Gen.  Warren,  a  Cruri/l.rion,  a  model  for 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington.  He  was  a  man  of 
various  ingenuity,  a  lecturer  on  art  as  well  as  an  artist. 

O.  B.  FiioTiiiscnAM. 
Hughes  (Most  Rev.  John),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Annaboghan, 
CO.  Tyrone,  Ireland.  June  24, 1797  ;  emigrated  to  America  in 
1817."  aud  worked  for  a  time  as  a  gardener  and  nurseryman  ; 
was  educated  at  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College.  Eminittsburg.  Md.. 
which  he  entered  in  1819,  and  where  he  sustained  himself 
for  a  time  by  the  care  of  the  college  garden.  Here  he  won 
the  lifelong  esteem  of  Drs.  Dubois  and  Brut^,  both  after- 
wards bishops.  In  1825he  was  ordained  a  deacon  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  and  in  the  s.ame  year  a  priest.  He  had 
(1826-3.8)  pastoral  charges  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  found- 
ed St.  John's  A.sylum  in  1829.  and  established  The  fathtdic 
Herald  in  1833."  In  1838  he  was  made  bishop  of  Basil- 
copolis  I'll  partibus,  and  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Dubois  of  New 
Y'ork,  and  in  1842  he  became  bishop  of  \ew  York.  In  1839 
he  founded  St.  John's  College,  Fordham.  In  1850  he  was 
made  archbishop  of  New  York.  In  1861-62  he  was  a  special 
agent  of  the  U.  S.  in  Europe,  and  in  1863  publicly  addressed 
the  draft-rioters  in  New  York  with  a  view  of  dissuading 
them  from  violence.  He  d.  Jan.  3. 1864.  Archbishop  Hughes 
early  attracted  much  attention  by  his  controversial  corre- 
spondence with  Rev.  John  Breckinridge  in  1833-35.  In 
1839-42  he  was  prominent  in  the  stru^'gle  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  against  the  imblie  school  system  of  New  York, 
and  in  1851  had  a  famous  controversy  with  the  Hon.  Eras- 
tus  Brooks  respecting  the  tenure  of  church  property.  Per- 
sonally he  was  a  kindly  and  genial  man.  His  writings, 
nearly"  complete,  have  licen  published  in  two  vols.  8vo. 
(See  ills  r.i/ehy  J.  R.  G.  Hassard,  1866.) 

Hughes  (Thomas),  Q.  C,  b.  Oct.  20,  1823,  at  Newbury, 
Berks,  Eng. :  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1845  ;  studied  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  ;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1S48  ;  became  queen's  coun- 
sel in  1869:  was  in  Parliament  from  Lambeth  1865-68. 
from  Frome  1869-74.  Author  of  Tom  Brown's  School  Days 
(1856).  S'Oiirinij  at'  the  While  Horse  (1858),  Tom  Brvion  at 
Oxford  (1861),  Alfred  the  Great  (1869),  etc.  Is  (1874) 
principal  of  the  College  for  Workingmen  and  Women,  Lon- 
don, and  prominent  in  practical  reforms  and  questions  of 
social  science. 

Hughcs'ville,  post-b.  of  Lycoming  eo..  Pa.,  in  Wolf 
tp..  19  miles  E.  of  Williamsport.  It  has  a  large  lumber 
trade.      Pop.  456. 

Hughs,  county  of  Dakota,  having  the  Missouri  River 
as  its  S.  W.  boundary.  It  is  not  organized.  Area,  about 
700  square  miles. 

Hughs,  tp.  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  63". 
Hu'go  (Victor  Marie),  VfcoMTE,  b.  at  Besan?on_Feb. 
26,  1802.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Napo- 
leon ;  his  mother  came  from  La  Vendee,  and  was  a  staunch 
royalist.  In  his  childhood  he  led  a  rather  errant  life,  mov- 
ing from  France  to  Italy,  and  from  Italy  to  Sp.ain.  but  he 
received,  nevertheless,  an  excellent  education.  In  1817  an 
ode  be  addressed  to  the  Academy.  .S'lii-  hs  Aeuutatjcs  dc 
l'£lnde,  was  highly  commended  by  that  institution,  and  in 
1818  he  gave  up  his  professional  education  to  devote  him- 
self exclusively  to  literature.  He  was  eminently  successful. 
In  1840,  after  publishing  his  novels,  //on  d' IslantU  (1823), 
Bu(/-Jar(ial  (1826),  and  ^'otre  Dame  de  Paris  (1831),  his 
dramas,  'Cromu-ell  (1827),  Marion  Delorme  (1S31),  Le  Roi 
s'amuse  (1832),  iliei-tef  lioryiu  (1833),  Buy  Bias  (1838), 
and  Hernani  (1839),  and  the  two  celebrated  volumes  of 
lyrical  poems,  Les  FeuiUes  (V Automne  (1831)  and  Les 
Chants  dc  Crepuscule  (1835),  he  stood  as  the  founder  of  a 
new  literary  school  in  his  country,  and  was  acknowledged 
as  the  greatest  living  poet  of  France,  perhaps  of  Europe. 
In  1823,  Louis  XVIII.  gave  him  apensiou  :  in  1845,  Louis 
Philippe  created  him  a  peer  of  France  ;  and  in  1848  he  was 
elected  a  representative  of  the  city  of  Paris  both  to  the  con- 
stituent and  to  the  legislative  assembly.  When,  in  1851, 
Napoleon  banished  him  from  France,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence on  the  island  of  Guernsev.  and  in  bis  exile  he  wrote 
La  Leqende  des  siceles  (1859),  Les  Miscrahles  (1862),  Les 
Trardilleursdela  .Wer  (1866),  L' Homme  (,ui  rit  (1869),  and 
Quatre-rin,it  treize,  which  works  have  extended  his  fame, 
though  without  strengthening  it.  During  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  a  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  his  social  views. 
He  first  changed  from  a  royalist  into  a  worshipper  of  Na- 
poleon, and  when  he  came  in  actual  contact  with  politics  he 
became  a  republican  with  a  peculiar  touch  of  socialism.    The 
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inHuonce  whioh  this  change  exercised  on  his  literary  pro- 
Juctions  wfts  not  good.  His  potilical  writings,  Nupolt'un  U 
/'ett't  and  Let  CfuUhiu-ntH,  are  nearly  worthless;  his  talent 
bruko  down  completely  under  his  ire.  Aud  whenever  his 
social  views  becunie  visible  in  his  roiimuecs  and  poems  the 
effect  is  painful;  his  ideas  are  ohseure,  because  they  arc 
based  not  on  understanding,  but  on  sympathy,  aud  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  mass,  the  poor,  the  depressed,  the  persecuted, 
is  offc-nsive  to  the  reader,  because  it  is  violent  and  exagge- 
rated. Of  far  greater  and  much  more  beneficial  inlluencc 
was  the  change  which  early  in  his  life  took  place  in  his  ar- 
tistic views.  Ho  began  a  classicist,  and  he  became  the 
founder  of  the  romantic  school;  Madame  dc  Stael  and 
Chateaubriand  wmuirbt  this  change  in  him.  The  supreme 
hiw  of  the  classical  srhuid  was,  tin-  idt-a  sliall  be  lieautiful 
and  the  exprcssiuns  shall  be  polished  :  literature  is  a  mir- 
ror of  good  society.  Ag.vinst  this  maxim  Victor  Hugo  jtro- 
olaims  that  the  idea  shall  be  true  and  the  expression  natu- 
ral ;  literature  is  a  mirror  of  nature.  And  allliough  he  had 
to  tight  an  authority  of  200  years'  standing,  lie  carried  his 
point,  and  made  his  principles  an  actual  influence  in  French 
literature — not,  like  (Jocthe,  by  the  magic  of  a  fresh  and 
rich  sensibility,  for  his  taste  is  narrow  and  even  a  little 
coarse,  but  by  dint  of  a  brilliant,  creative  power.  His 
imagination  is  his  talent.  His  jioems  lack  the  moving 
warmth  of  a  full  heart.  His  dramas  lack  tlic  magical 
presence  of  a  complete  characterization.  His  romances  are 
like  turbulent  seas,  formless  expanses  of  colossal  forms. 
And  yet  in  all  his  writings,  even  the  latest  and  weakest,  ho 
gives  pictures  of  nature  in  uproar  and  of  man  in  passion 
which  delight  by  their  truth  as  much  as  they  astonish  by 
their  grandeur.  The  limits  of  his  genius  would  never  have 
been  visible  but  for  the  faults  of  his  method.  Although  in 
the  famous  preface  to  Cnninvrl/,\iQ  tells  us  that  iirdtr  is  the 
principle  of  freedom  in  art,  rcijuhtrih/  that  of  thraldom,  yet 
his  own  method  is  too  often  a  dead  mechanical  regularity. 
Both  his  plans  of  composition  and  his  delineations  of  cha- 
racters show  it,  aud  his  style  more  tlmn  shows  it;  it  cries 
it  out  aloud.  There  are  whole  pages  in  his  books  in  which 
his  "  brilliant  "  antitheses  sound  like  the  monotonous,  ever- 
recurring  grating  of  a  plane,  and  which  tell  too  plainly 
that  brilliancy,  especially  of  stylo,  is  something  which  can 
be  made  by  machinery.  Clemens  Peteusev. 

Ilu'gucnot,  tj).  of  Powhatan  co.,  Va.     Pop.  2527. 

liugucnot^j,  the  name  by  which  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  Roman  CatlioHes  designatcil  the  adherents  of  the 
Calvinistic  Reformation  in  Frant-e.  It  is  of  doubtful  origin, 
some  deriving  it  from  the  German  EidtjeumH'.it,  others  Irom 
the  words  hue  iii>»,  with  which  one  of  the  earliest  jiublic 
documents  of  French  Protestantism  begins,  and  others 
again  from  Hikjo  (or  Ilnf/iif/i)  ('uprt,  the  lirst  king  <>f  the 
Bourbon  dynasty.  Prof.  Mahri  (who  quotes  fifteen  deriva- 
tions) connects  the  name  with  IIikjh'h,  an  obscure  heretic. 
After  the  consolidation  of  the  Reformation  in  France,  it 
fell  into  disuse,  and  (he  Protestant  establishment  of  that 
country  is  now  known  unrler  the  name  of  tlie  Reformed 
Church  of  France.  Protestantism  was  not  introduced  into 
France  from  Germany.  There  were  from  tdden  times 
dissenting  elements  in  the  Oallican  Church,  especially  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  Visigoths 
had  settled.  The  Visigoths  were  Arians,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  one  sect  after  the  riiher  arose  in  these  regions 
ami  protested  against  the  authority  of  the  pope  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  as.  f(ir  instance, 
the  Albigcnses.  The  general  commotion  winch  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  took  pla.-c  within  the  Hounin  Catholic 
Church  itself  was  strongly  fell  in  France,  and  showed  it- 
self oven  at  the  Sori)oniic.  which,  next  to  the  p"pe,  was 
the  highest  theological  authority  in  (.'hristendom.  But  in 
Franre,  at  (he  court  of  (^lecn  .^iargueri^e  of  Navarre,  this 
movement  partly  assumetl  a  merely  literary  form,  anil  be- 
came a  simple  assertion  of  indi'pendence  rather  (ban  a  pro- 
test, until  (Jalvin  with  his  iron  hands  grasped  the  some- 
what vague  tendency  and  gave  it  a  more  striking  stamp 
and  a  more  deeiiied  direetinn  than  it  received  anywhere 
else.  Francis  I.  tried  tri  stop  the  movement,  and  Hugue- 
nots were  burned.  Rut  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
(l.''»(7-.^l')  Protestantism  was  rather  favored,  anci  at  his 
death  there  existed  a  Protestant  party  of  great  political 
power;  and  a  religious  war  began  which  lusted  itlmnst 
without  interruption  to  the  end  of  the  century,  was  ro- 
newerl  in  the  following,  and  did  not  finally  subside  until 
the  spirit  of  ttderanee,  the  best  aecpiisition  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  maile  religious  persecutions  an  iinpossi- 
bilily  in  France.  At  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
stood  the  famous  family  of  the  (luises,  represenlod  by 
Itnke  Francis  and  (he  ranlinal  r)f  I,iirraine;  nt  (behead 
of  the  l*n)tcstants  stonrl  the  family  of  Rr>urbon.  represented 
by  the  king  of  .Navarrr-  and  the  prinee  of  Cond<''.  Between 
the  two  parties  the  royal  power,  represented  lirst  by  Cath- 


I  arinc  of  Medici,  last  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  occupied  an 
intermediate  position,  using  xvith  great  art  the  one  to  crush 
the  other.     Francis  II.,  a  son  cd'  Henry  II.  aud  Catharine 
of    Medici,  married   in    K)oS    Mary    Stuart,  a   niece  of  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine.     He  was  only  tiltccn  years  old  when 
I   in  1.J.VJ  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  with  him  the  Guises 
,  were  brought  to  the  court  and  came  into  power.     Their  ar- 
rogance, ambition,  and  auilacity  caused   immediately  the 
I  formation  of  a  Protestant  party,  and  the  war  began.     Next 
I  year  (lofiO)  Francis  died,  aud  in  order  to  curb  the  Guises, 
Catharine,  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  sccimd  son, 
Charles  IX..  favored  the  Protestants.     The  edict  of  Jan. 
!   17.  I.'»i;2,  gave  them  freedom  of  conscience  and  a  limited 
j   liberty  of  worship,  and    (o  these   rights   were   added  sev- 
eral fortified  cities,  among  which  was  Rochelle,  as  places 
of  safety,  by  the  peace  of  St.  Gcrmain-cn-Laye.  Aug.  S, 
1570 — a   peace  which  for  a  moment  stopped  (he  war  that 
was  still  raging  in  spite  of  all  edicts  and  treaties.     Cath- 
arine, however,  meant  by  no  means  to  tolerate  Protestant- 
ism in  her  realm.     She   ha(e'l  it  as- an  abominable  heresy,^ 
and  she  began  to  fear  the  party  since,  during  the  jireceding' 
wars,  she  saw  how  it  was  supported  from  England  with 
money  and  from  Germany  with  troops.     Immciiiatcly  after 
the  peace  of  .St.  Gcrmain-eu-Laye  she  concluded  an  alliance 
with  the  Guises,  which  resulted  in  the  massacre  on  the  night 
of  St.  Bartholomew  (Aug.  2:>,   1672)  of  5000   Protettants— 
among    whom   was    Coligny.  their   leadcr^in    Paris,  and 
30,000    in   the    provinces.     The    Protestants   fled    to   their 
jilaces  of  safety,  and  the  war  began  again;  but  the  royal 
army  was  repelled   from   Rochelle.  and   when   in    1571  the 
duko  of   Alcngon,  the  youngest  son   of    Catliarine.  and  a 
large  party  of  the  Roman   Catholic  nobility,  allied  them- 
selves   with  the    Protestants  against    the  queen    ancl    the 
Guises,  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  stood  better  than  ever 
before.      Treaties    of  peace    were    concluded    and    broken 
several  times,  but  when  (in  15S4)  Henry  of  Navarre,  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  party,  became  hcir-a])parcnt  to  the 
French  throne  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  it  came 
at  last  to  a  final  battle.     The  Guises  now  openly  avowed 
that  they  aspircil  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  king, 
Henry  III.,  had   both    Duke    Henry   and    Cardinal    L<iuis 
murdered  at  iJlois  in  158S.     Pursued  by  the  U(Jiuan  Catho- 
lic jiarty,  he  then  fled  to  the  Protestant  camp,  but  next  year 
he  was  himself  killed  by  a  monk,  and  Henry  IV.  ascended 
the  throne.      Henry  entered  the  Roman   Catholic  Church 
from  political  reasons,  but  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1508 
the  position  of  the    Reformed    Church    in    France  l>ecamc 
finally  settled  aud  secured,  and  there  was  peace  for  about 
twenty  3'cars.     But  the  Protestants  possessed  in  their  places 
of  safety  and  in  their  right  of  assembling  a  political  power 
which  it  was  ditficult  for  the  royal  authority  to  consent  to; 
and  when  the  idea  of  the  absolute  power  of  royalty  found 
an  adequate  representative  in  Carilinal  Richelieu,  a  change 
in  the  juditical  position  of  the  Protestants  was  unavoidable. 
The  war  laste<l  from  1024  to  1020.     On  Oct.  2S.  lfi2S.  Ro- 
chelle was   taken   after  a   siege  of  Tiurteen   mouths;  of  its 
24,000  inhabitants  only  40(10  were  left  ;   (he  rest  had  fallen 
or  perished   from   hunger.     Their  other  strongholds  were 
also  taken,  but  (heir  freedom  of  conscience,  aud  even  tlicir 
liberty  of  worship,  were  respected;   Richelieu's  measures 
were  purely  political.     Once  more,  however,  the  Protestants 
of  Fiance  had    to  experience  persecutions   on  account  t>f 
their  religion.      Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  Maintenun,  who 
was  herself  bred  a  Protestant,  were  both  very  devout,  and 
after  the   death  of  Colbert  (lf)H4)  their  devotion   showed 
itself  in  the  harshest  and  most  cruel  measures  against  the 
Pndestants.     Their   churches    were    destroyed     and    their 
property  confiseatecl ;   bamls  of   soldiers,  accompanied  by 
fanatical  monks,  scoured  the  country,  and  such  as  would 
not  renounce  their  religion   were  exiled  or  killed.     Some 
fled  to  the  Cevennes,  where  they  w<-re  buteben-il  ;  others  to 
.*^wit/,e^land,    Hollanil,  ami    Isnglaud.      In    the   three   years 
following  immerJiately  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (Get.  2."t,  lOH,'))  Franco  is  said   to   have  lost  nearly 
1,000,000  inhobitan(s.      Louis   XV,  also  tried  (o  do  some- 
thing "to  the  glory  of  God."  and   issued  in   17.'»2  an  ediol 
which    deelareii    the    Protestant   baptism  and  marriage  in- 
valid ;    but    the    ecliet    eavised    such    an    indigimtion,   even 
among  the   Ronnin  Catholics,  (hat  it  had  (o   be   revukeil. 
By  the  Code  Nnpnh'on.  tho  Chnrirn  of  1S15  and   18:i0,  nud 
the  constitutions  of  IH4H  and   IK72,  the  social  ami  political 
position  of  the  Protestants  in  France  has  been  made  equal 
to  that  of  the  Ronniu  Catholics,  and  during  (ho  last  twenty 
years  their  spiri(ual  life  hns  developc'l   with  great  energy 
and  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  (he  Protestant 
churches  of  other  countries.    (Felisi',    IHnluir^  dm   Pro- 
tettania  tic  Frniicc  :    Haac,  /«(i  f'rtinri    /'I'otmtantr.) 

ClKMKSH  PfTHUSKN. 

Illliots,  tp.  of  K.lgcficld  00.,  S.  C.     Pop.  255rt. 
Iluliii',  r>r  lluHiii   i  PiEititE  Arf;iHT(NU  Coint.  h.  nt 
Paris  Sept.  0,  1758;  enlisted  in  (ho  army  in  1771  ;  dislio- 
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guished  himself  at  the  storming  of  the  Bastile  July  14, 
1789  ;  was  appointed  captain  of  the  national  guard  Oct.  8, 
same  year,  but  became  suspicious  to  Robespierre  on  ac- 
count of  his  moderation,  and  was  imprisoned.  Liberated 
at  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  he  entered  the  Italian  array  :  was 
mavle  a  brigadier-general  in  1S03:  presided  over  the  court- 
martial  which  sentenc&d  the  duke  of  Enghien  to  death  Mar. 
24,  ISfl4  :  was  military  governor  of  Vienna  in  1806,  of  Ber- 
lin in  1807.  of  Paris  in  1812,  and  was  created  a  count  in 
1^<08.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  banished 
from  France  in  1816,  but  allowed  to  return  in  1819;  and  d. 
in  Paris,  blind,  Jan.  9,  1841.  In  1823  he  published  ExpJi- 
CdtiotiH  Djf'crteti  aux  homines  impart i a ux  nil  sujct  <le  la  com- 
iin.s.^itm  tnilitaire  institnee  en  Van  XII.  pour  jutjer  le  due 
i/'Eii'jhitn, 

Hull,  or  Kingrston-on-Hull,  one  of  the  commercial 
centres  of  England,  is  situated  in  the  East  riding  of  York- 
shire, at  the  influx  uf  the  Hull  into  the  Humber,  and  is  de- 
fended by  a  citadel,  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  Hull 
-roads,  and  by  two  forts  lower  down  the  Humber,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  High  Paul.  The  most  remarkable  of  its  public 
buildings  are  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  oldest 
brick  building  in  England,  erected  in  1312,  and  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  Lowgate;  of  its  monuments,  an  equestrian 
statue  of  William  III.^  standing  in  the  market-place,  and 
a  statue  of  Wilberforce,  raised  on  a  fluted  Doric  column  80 
fret  high.  It  lias  many  benevolent  and  good  educational 
institutions,  a  Latin  and  a  medical  school,  a  school  of  navi- 
gation, a  botanical  garden,  museum,  and  several  associa- 
tions for  science  and  art.  Its  manufactures  are  quite  con- 
siderable, especially  of  linen  and  cotton  goods,  cordage, 
machinery,  chemicals,  leather,  sugar,  and  pottery.  In  its 
docks,  which  comprise  an  area  of  more  than  87^  acres, 
much  shipbuilding  is  carried  on;  in  1870,  584  vessels,  of 
7I.8()5  tons  burden,  were  owned  at  Hull.  But  it  is  more 
especially  its  commerce  which  gives  Hull  its  great  import- 
ance. Nearly  al!  the  traffic  between  England  and  Xorthern 
Europe  is  carried  on  through  this  port.  It  is  connected  by 
regular  steamship  lines  with  St.  Petersburg.  Kcinigsberg, 
Stettin,  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg.  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Havre.  Linen  and  cot- 
ton goods,  hardware,  machinery,  iron,  and  coal  arc  ex- 
ported ;  corn,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  timber,  and  bones  are  im- 
ported. In  1S71,  3417  vessels,  of  1,188,841  tons,  entered  the 
harbor,  and  2011,  of  1,044,158  tons,  cleared  it.  The  total 
value  of  imports  was  in  the  same  year  £15,076,095  ;  of  ex- 
ports, £27,387.070.  Pop.  84,690  in  1851;  97,061  in  1861; 
123,111  in  1871. 

Mull,  a  thriving  v.  of  Ottawa  co.,  Quebec,  nearly  op- 
jiositc  the  city  of  Ottawa,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
suspension  bridge.  It  has  a  very  great  water-power,  and 
manufactures  immense  quantities  of  lumber  and  some 
woollen  goods,  cooperage,  axes,  etc.  There  are  valuable 
iron-mines  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  of  sub-district,  8318. 

Hull,  a  v.  of  Aviston  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  HI.,  on  the  Ohio 
and  .Mississippi  R.  R.,  25  miles  W.  of  Sandoval.  Pop.  300. 
Hull,  post-tp.  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  consisting  of  a 
peninsula  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  long  isthmus 
called  Nantasket  Beach.  It  is  9  miles  S.  E,  of  Boston,  and 
is  an  attractive  summer  resort.  Pop.  261. 
Hull,  tp.  of  Portage  co..  Wis.  Pop,  621. 
Hull  (AsBURv),  son  of  Hope,  b.  in  Washington,  Wilkes 
CO.,  (ia.,  Jan.  30,  1797;  graduated  at  the  State  University 
1814;  was  for  more  than  forty  years  secretary  and  trea- 
surer of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  same;  was  often  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  repeatedly  Speaker  of  the 
House;  was  a  member  of  the  secession  convention  of  1861, 
but  declined  its  presidency.  He  was  a  man  of  a  high  order 
of  talent  and  spotless  purity  of  character.  D.  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Athens  Jan.  25.  1860.  A.  H.  SxKpnKNs, 

Hull  (Henry),  son  of  Hope,  b.  in  Washington,  Wilkes 
CO.,  Ga.,  Oat.  20,  1798;  graduated  at  the  State  University 
1815  ;  studied  medicine,  and  rose  to  distinction  in  its  prac- 
tice; afterwards  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  his  alma  ( 
mater  from  1830  to  1840,  when  he  resigned,  and  has  since 
devoted  his  time  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits. 

A.  H.  Stephens. 
Hull  (Hopk).  one  of  the  founders  of  ^lethodism  in  Geor- 
gia (son  of  an  Englishman  of  the  same  name),  b.  in  Wor- 
cester c".,  Md.,  Mar.  13,  1703  ;  moved  to  Georgia,  and  es- 
tablished a  high  school  at  Washington  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  rentury.  He  was  a  man  of  great  usefulness  and 
distinction  in  his  day,  and  made  an  impression  upon  the 
times  in  (Tcorgia  that  will  remain  for  generations  to  come. 
D.  near  Athens,  Ga,,  Oct.  4.  1818.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Hull  (IsvAr),  b.  at  Derby.  Conn.,  Mar.  0,  1775,  the  son 
of  a  Revolutionary  officer;  became  a  mariner,  and  when 
nineteen  years  of  age  was  master  of  a  merchant  ship  in 
the  London  trade  j  became  lieutenant  U,  S.  navy  1798; 


was  made  first  lieutenant  of  the  Constitution  frigate  1801; 
distinguished  himself  by  valor  and  skill  against  the  French 
on  the  coast  of  Hayti;  served  with  distinction  in  the  Bar- 
bary  expeditions  ;  sailed  from  Annapolis  in  command  of 
the  Constitution  July  12.  1812.  and  fur  three  days  was 
chased  by  a  British  squadron  of  five  ships,  from  which  he 
escaped  by  bold  and  ingenious  seamanship.  On  Aug.  19 
he  encountered  the  frigate  Guerriere,  Capt.  Dacres,  one  of 
his  late  pursuers,  ami  fought  her  for  half  an  hour  at  close 
quarters,  when  she  surrendered,  but  was  ^o  much  cut  up 
that  she  had  to  be  burned.  For  this,  the  first  naval  ad- 
vantage of  the  war,  Hull  received  a  gold  medal  from  Con- 
gress; was  afterwards  made  a  naval  commissioner,  and  had 
command  of  various  navy-yard.s,     D.  Phila.  Feb.  13,  1843. 

Hull  (WiLLiAsr),  b.  at  Derby,  Conn..  June  24,  1753; 
graduated  at  Yale  1772;  studied  divinity  one  year;  went 
to  Litchfield  Law  School,  and  in  1775  wiis  adraitteil  to  the 
bar;  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  Revolutionary 
war,  in  which  he  rose  from  the  rank  of  captain  to  that  of 
colonel :  became  a  very  successful  lawyer  of  Newton,  Mass. ; 
was  major-general  of  militia  in  Shay's  insurrection  ;  com- 
missioner to  treat  with  the  Indians  of  Upper  Cauarla  1793  ; 
was  very  prominent  in  the  public  affairs  of  Massachusetts^ 
in  which  State  he  became  a  judge  of  common  pleas;  gov- 
ernor of  Michigan  Territory  1805-14.  As  brigadier-gen- 
eral commanding  the  army  of  the  North-west  he  surren- 
dered Detroit  to  Gen.  Brock,  for  which  he  was  court-mar- 
tialed, found  guilty  of  cowardice,  and  sentenced  (1814)  to 
be  shot,  but  was  pardoned  in  consideration  of  his  age  and 
former  services.  Hepubllshed  The  (\impaufn  of  thr  Xorth- 
tcest  An»>/i]^2-i).  D.  at  Newton.  Mass..  Nov.  29, 1825.  (See 
his  Li/r,  by  .Maui A  Campbell  and  James  Freeman  Clakke 
(1848),  in  which  Hull's  character  is  fully  vindicated.) 

Hull  (WrLLL\M  Hope),  son  of  Asbury,  b.  in  Athens,  Ga., 
Feb.  2,  1820:  graduated  at  the  State  University  1838; 
studied  law  ;  was  elected  solicitor-general  of  the  western 
judicial  circuit;  held  many  positions  of  jjublic  truj^t  ;  was 
assistant  in  the  IT.  S.  attorney-general's  office  during  Jlr. 
Buchanan's  administration.  When  Georgia  passed  her 
ordinance  of  secession  he  returned  to  his  native  State  and 
resumed  his  profession.  D.  in  New  York  City  Sept.  13, 
1877.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

HuUlah  (John),  b.  at  AVorcester.  Eng..  in  1SI2;  drew 
general  attention  in  183fi  by  liis  coniic  opera,  The  Vlltafje 
Coquettes,  and  began  in  183S  to  work  for  the  establishment 
of  popular  singing  schools  in  England  after  the  French 
model.  Having  met  with  eminent  success  in  this  under- 
taking, he  was  appointed  musical  inspector  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  leader  of  the  orchestra  and  chorus  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London. 

Plulme'ville,  post-v.  of  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  20  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  It  contains  a  school,  2  churches,  a  large 
cotton  and  grist  mill,  1  newspaper,  3  building  associations 
and  several  societies,  a  steam-laundry,  stores,  etc.  Pop. 
about  410.  William  Tilton,  Ed.  "  HfLMEviLLE  Beacon." 

Hulse'an  Lec'tures,  anumber  of  lectures,  not  exceed- 
ing six  and  not  les;?  than  four  annually,  delivered  at  the 
LTniversity  of  Cambridge,  explanatory  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  and  of  the  difficulties  of  Scripture.  There  are 
also  a  Hulsean  professorship  of  divinity,  a  Hulsean  prize 
and  scholarships,  etc.  These  were  founded  by  the  Rev. 
J.din  Hulse  (1708-90)  in  a  will  of  200  pages  closely  writ- 
ten, with  nine  codicils. 

Humane  Society  (Royal).  See  Resuscitation,  by 
B.  HuwAUM.  A.  M..  M.  D. 

Ilumanita'rians,  a  name  which  sometimes  designates 
that  school  of  Unitarians  who  consider  Jesus  Christ  to 
have  been  a  mere  man,  without  superhuman  attributes.  It 
also  s<imetimes  designates  the  professors  of  the  so-called 
"  religion  of  humanity." 

Hum'ber,  the  estuary  of  the  Trent  and  the  Ouse,  hav- 
ing its  entrance  on  the  E.  coast  of  England,  in  lat.  53°  38' 
N.  Its  average  breadth  is  between  2  and  3  miles,  and  it 
is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels  up  to  Hull,  22  miles 
from  its  nuutth. 

Humbert',  prince  of  Piedmont,  crown  prince  of  Italy, 
b.  Mar.  14,  1844.  He  is  a  good  soldier;  took  part  in  the 
wars  of  1859  and  1800  ;  commanded  a  division  in  1800,  and 
covered  the  retreat  of  the  Italian  army  after  the  battle  uf 
Custozza.  He  is  married  to  the  princess  Margaret  of  Savoy. 
Became  king  of  Italy  Jan.  9,  1878.  A.  Niemann. 

Hum'ble-bee,  a  name  common  to  the  hymenopterous 
insects  of  the  genus  liumbus,  nearly  fifty  species  of  which 
are  known  to  live  in  North  America  alone,  besides  numerous 
Old  AVorld  species.  The  mother-bee  hibernates,  and  in  the 
spring  selects  a  place  for  her  nest  in  a  wet,  mossy  place,  or 
in  a  mouse's  nest,  or  under  a  stump.  She  collects  pollen, 
mixes  honey  with  it.  laying  her  eggs  in  the  mass  from  time 
to  time,  and  meanwhile  busily  adding  to  her  store  of  food. 
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From  tho  egg  to  the  perfect  insoot  the  transformation  is 
very  gradual.  The  larvie  eat  out  culls  in  the  pollen  mass, 
spinnin';  a  liuing  of  silk,  which  the  olil  bee  fortifies  with 
wax.  The  youn}^  bees  come  furih  frnm  time  lo  time  and 
add  to  tho  store>'.  There  arc  many  ways,  among  so  many 
specie."',  of  constructing  the  neat.  Tho  male^,  females,  and 
working  bees  appear  to  live  together  in  harmony.  The 
aggregate  number  of  insects  in  one  community  is  usually 
very  small  a?  eompared  with  the  numl)cr  in  ()ne  swarm  of 
honey-bees.  The  hnniblc-bcc  is  be*et  by  numerous  para- 
sitio  insects.  Foxes,  skunks,  and  bears,  as  well  as  boys, 
know  well  how  to  e.xtraet  the  sweet  treasures  of  the  humble- 
bee  from  the  earth  ;  for,  though  the  sting  is  severe,  most 
species  <it'  humble-bees  are  less  active  in  attack  or  defence 
than  honry-boes,  hornets,  and  yellow  wasji?. 

Hum'boldtjcounty  of  theN.  W.  of  California,  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area,  about  2800  square 
mik'S.  Its  climate  is  cool  and  moist,  its  surface  broken,  and 
covered  with  forests  of  enormous  redwood  and  other  trees. 
Cattle,  wool,  potatoes,  lumber,  and  grain  are  staple  prod- 
ucts.     Petroleum  is  found.     Cap,  Eureka.      Pop.  tillU. 

Iliimboldty  county  of  N.  W.  Central  Iowa.  Area,  4.12 
square.'  miles,  lis  surface  is  varied,  its  soil  productive  and 
well  watered.  Coal,  iron,  gy])sum,  and  limestone  arc  found. 
Grain  is  the  staple  agricultural  product.  It  is  traversed 
by  t!ie  Des  Moines  Valley  K.  U.  Cap.  Dakota.  Pop.  2690. 
Iliimbuldt,  county  of  Nevada,  bounded  on  tho  N.  by 
Oregon.  Area,  Hi, 500  square  miles.  It  contains  numbers 
of  lakes  and  streams  having  no  connection  with  the  sea. 
Most  of  the  surface  is  arid  and  broken  desert-land,  which 
in  some  parts  yields  pasturage.  Tho  county  atfords  silver, 
gt>ld,  sulphur,  and  other  minerals.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Humboldt  Iliver  an<l  the  Central  Paeilic  K.  11.  Cap.  \Vin- 
nemueca.  Pup.  (exclusive  of  Indians),  lillO. 
Hambolilt,  tp.  of  Coles  co.,  HI.  Pop.  202.*?. 
Humboldt,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Humboldt  co.,  la.,  17 
miles  N.  of  Fort  Dodge,  settled  by  a  colony  from  Western 
New  York,  their  original  constitution  forbidding  the  exist- 
ence of  either  liquor  or  gaming  saloons,  which  has  been 
rigidly  onfor(!ed  to  the  present  time.  It  is  the  scat  of 
Huinlioldt  College,  ami  has  1  ohureh,  2  mills,  1  newspaper, 
]  hotel,  store.**,  shops,  etc.  The  l>es  Moines  River  fur- 
nishes ample  water-power,  not  utilized  to  any  extent.  Tho 
village  contains  several  fine  parks.     Pop.  .1.'i4. 

Gko.  Elliott,  En.  "  Kosmos." 
Iliimboldty  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Allen  co.,  Kan.,  on  the 
NtMisho  UivL-r  and  on  the  Leavenworth  Lawrence  and  Gal- 
veston and  the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  Ms.,  SO  miles 
by  rail  S.  of  Lawrence.  It  has  a  weekly  and  a  monthly 
periodical,  some  fine  business-houses,  a  bank,  and  manu- 
factures of  cigars,  etc.  The  river  is  crossed  hero  by  a 
bridge.     Pop.  1202;  of  tp.  20;J5. 

Humboldt,  post-v.  of  Maniuettc  co.,  Mich.,  on  tho 
Marquette  Houghton  and  Ontonagou  R.  R.,  27  miles  W. 
of  Marquette,  in  the  iron-region. 

Humboldt,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Richardson  co.,  Neb., 
on  the  Atchison  and  Nebraska  R.  R.,  21  miles  N.  W.  of 
Falls  City.     Pop.  (JO-O. 

Humboldt,  a  station  of  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.,  422 
miles  N.  K.  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  is  in  Humboldt  co., 
Nev.     Pop.  of  Humboldt  tp.  KJfi, 

Humboldt,  post-v,  of  Gibson  co.,  Tenn.,  12f*  milea  W, 
of  Naslnille,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and 
Memphis  and  Louisville  R.  Rs.  It  contains  an  Od<l  Fel- 
lows* female  institute  and  Masonic  high  school,  0  churches, 
and  several  large  mills  and  shops.  It  has  I  newspaper. 
Pop.  about  :iiiOO.  D.  L.  Rivkus,  En.  ".Joiunal." 

Humboldt,  tp.  of  Rrown  co.,  Wis.  Pi)p.  "iiTt. 
Humboldt,  von  (  FitiKOitim  IIkivrk-h  Alkxandf.k). 
IIahon,  b.  .Sept.  II,  1765),  at  Itcrlin,  of  a  wealthy  family, 
received,  together  with  his  elder  brother,  Karl  Wilhehn,  a 
most  careful  education  in  his  homo  under  tlu?  direelion  of 
his  mr>thcr.  his  futlier  having  dioil  very  early.  In  \~f<7  he 
studied  at  the  I'niversity  of  Friinkfort-on-the-(Kier.  and 
after  spending  tlie  I'ollowing  year  in  IJerlin.  occupied  in  tho 
study  of  the  teehnidr»gy  of  manufactures  and  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, ho  passed  two  years  at  tho  Cniversily  of  (iottingen, 
studying  philology  under  Mevne  iind  natural  liistory  un- 
der itlutn.'nbach.  "  His  first  published  work,  I'rUr  ii,>  Itn- 
vnftr  inn  Hhein  (  Merlin,  IT'.M)),  belongs  to  this  peiiotl.  After 
a  rapid  journey  through  lielgium,  Holland.  England,  and 
France,  in  company  with  Getirge  Foster,  ho  settled  for  some 
time  in  Hamburg,  studied  the  modern  languages  with 
great  zeal,  and  heard  lectures  on  banking  nn<l  bookkeeping, 
having  determined  to  devote  himself  to  eommcrcial  pur- 
suits. His  passion  for  studies,  especially  of  nature,  was 
too  strong,  hoxvever,  and  in  1701  he  entered  the  celebrated 
mining  school  at  Freiberg,  where  he  studied  under  Werner 


and  Leopold  von  Buch,  and  where  he  wrote  his  interceting 
essay  on  tho  Flont  Suhtrrramrft  Fi  iherfjemfin,  which  ap- 
peared in  ]70:t.  From  17U2  to  1707  he  occupied  a  superior 
position  as  a  mining  officer  at  Rayrcuth,  at  the  same  time 
exploring  and  conducting  mines,  making  observations  and 
experiments  In  almost  every  field  of  natural  science,  study- 
ing history  and  philology,  making  geognostic  journey:-, 
filling  diplomatic  missions,  and  finishing  his  great  work 
Urher  dingercizte  Mfteki^l'  uud  S*:rv'Mifi(HCf,  nr/isf  Vcnnuthmi- 
ffcii  iiber  den  chcminchfu  J'iihchh  da  Lthcnt  I'li  drr  Tltitr- 
uud  }*fiiinzcmcFh  (2  vols.,  Berlin.  1707);  which  book  is  still 
admired,  in  spite  of  the  subsequent  progress  of  physiologi- 
cal knowledge,  on  account  of  the  correctness  of  its  observa- 
tions, the  ingeniousness  {»f  its  experiments,  and  the  gi'o- 
eral  valiclity  of  its  conclusions.  On  the  death  of  his  mother 
(in  1707)  he  determined  to  gratify  his  desire  and  make  a 
scientific  journey  in  the  tropical  zones.  He  had  prepared 
himself  for  the  task  through  several  years.  He  mastered 
a  great  number  of  living  languages;  he  understood  hc»w  to 
use  all  kinds  <d'  scientific  instruments:  lie  was  thonuighly 
familiar  with  tho  jtresent  state  of  all  branches  of  natural 
science;  ho  had  a  large  experience  in  scientitic  travelling 
and  in  making  observations  and  experiments ;  he  had 
health  and  he  had  numey.  He  first  planned  a  tour  to 
I'^gypt  with  Lord  Rristol  ;  then  he  determined  to  join  the 
expedition  of  Huudin  which  the  Directory  of  France  sent 
out;  then  he  thought  of  accompanying  the  Swedish  con- 
sul, Skjoldcbrand.  to  Tunis;  but  all  these  jilans  failed.  It 
was  tlie  generosity  of  the  Spanish  government  which 
at  last  brought  him  to  America.  On  June  ;>.  1700,  he 
started  from  Corunna:  on  Aug.  .1,  1804,  he  returned  to 
Bordeaux.  He  spent  five  years  in  the  Spanish  colonics 
of  Central  and  South  America,  walking,  riding  on  horse- 
back, sailing,  rowing,  always  carrying  along  with  him 
a  whole  caravan  with  helpers  and  instruments.  Tho 
world  had  not  seen  anything  like  it  since  the  days  when 
Alexander  the  Great  fitted  out  a  scientific  expedition  for 
Aristotle.  And  the  results  corresponded  to  the  prepara- 
tions. Humbolrlt  brought  back  with  him  an  immense  store 
of  the  most  valuable  scientific  materials,  astronomical  de- 
terminations of  localities,  barometric  measurements,  me- 
tcorologic,  climatologic,  and  magnetic  observati(ms,  maps, 
profiles  of  mountains,  herbariums,  etc.  He  settled  in  Paris 
as  the  scientific  centre  of  (he  world,  and,  although  fre- 
quently engaged  in  scientific  travels  or  dijilomatic  mis- 
sions, he  resided  here  from  18(i;>  to  1827,  oceuj)ied  with  the 
arrangement  and  publication  of  his  scientific  acriui^itions. 
which  appeared  successively  during  this  period  in  twenty- 
nine  volumes,  written  in  French  and  translated  into  Ger- 
man, and  accomjjanied  by  upwards  of  2000  exquisite  illus- 
trations. The  world  was  astonished.  The  information  was 
new,  exceedingly  attractive,  ranging  over  the  whole  field 
of  natural  science;  and  it  was  correct.  New  ideas  were 
started,  the  geography  of  plants,  the  isothermal  lines, 
etc.;  new  impulses  were  received  by  every  branch  of  sci- 
ence; nay,  an  influeneo  was  felt  even  in  poetry  and  art. 
In  1827  he  removed  to  Berlin  at  the  soHeitatiou  of  tho 
king,  and  resided  in  his  native  city  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
occupying  himself  with  diplomatic  offices  of  a  lighter  de- 
scription and  the  most  severe  studies.  The  two  remark- 
able events  of  this  period  of  his  life  were  the  Russian 
expedition  lo  Central  Asia  ami  the  publication  of  his 
KunmoH.  In  IS20  the  Russian  emperor  Nicholas  fitted  out 
a  most  magnificent  expedition,  which  he  placeii  under  tlie 
direelion  of  Humboldt,  nnd  which  went  through  Moscow, 
Kasan,  and  Tobolsk  to  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  the  Chinese 
frontier,  and  thence  back  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  results 
of  this  journey  Humboldt  coninninicated  in  his  Aniv  (\n- 
fruh-  (:J  vols.,  Paris,  184li).  The  first  volume  oi  Koxmui, 
appeared  in  1845;  (ho  fourth  and  last  was  not  published 
till  after  the  death  of  the  aullinr.  May  0,  ISjD.  A'»h„io>i  is 
Humboldt's  chief  work,  tlie  nin>t  jieriect  and  the  most 
characteristic.  It  gives  a  striking  and  attractive  descrip- 
tion of  the  numberless  varieties  of  forms  which  (he  world 
contains,  but  (his  multitude  it  gathers  under  (olal  views, 
an<l  represents  the  world  as  one  etinsistent  existence;  nnd 
there  is  no  mysticism  or  scntimentiility  in  the  repitseiita- 
tion.  There  is  only  clear  generalization.  It  Is  a  wonderful 
book,  stupendous  in  its  l«-arning.  admirable  in  its  ease. 
But  it  is  11  popular  book,  rather  than  a  selenlifie  one;  nnd 
aitluMigh  W4!  suppose  that  .-icieneo  is  ]iroud  of  having  pro- 
duced such  a  work,  it  occasioned  a  swarm  of  imi(ations 
which  had  better  have  renniined  unwritten.  There  is  a 
peculiarity  with  Humboldt  which  piistcrity  must  remember 
in  order  not  to  be  unjust  to  him.  "  \Vi(h  him  ends  a  great 
period  in  the  history  of  science,"  .'^:i  \  s  Agassis;  nnd  that 
IS  just  liis  peculiarity  ;  hn  was  (ho  end  of  a  period,  not  the 
beginning,  lie  was  (he  plastic,  forming  power  which 
finish^'s.  not  the  weird,  breaking  force  which  starts.     (Seo 

K  I.KN  K  E,     A  /'j-fnidcr     roil      //itmfiidilt.     rht     t'infjrnphitehr9 

Veukmaf,  1800.)  Cli;mkns  Pftkhsen. 
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Humboldt,  von  (Karl  Wilhelm),  Baron,  brother  of 

the  preceding,  b.  at  Potsilam  June  22,  1767.  After  tinish- 
ing  his  t-tudics  of  philology  and  tihilosopliy  at  Gottiugen, 
he  lived  alternately  at  Erfurt,  Weimar,  Jena,  and  Berlin 
in  intimate  intercourse  with  SehilKr.  Goethe,  F.  H.  Jacobi, 
and  other  celebrities  of  his  time,  and  on  the  Thuringian 
estates  of  his  wife,  the  spirited  Karoline  von  l>acheroden, 
whom  he  married  in  17UI.  From  1797  to  1799  he  resided 
with  his  family  in  Paris,  whence  ho  made  a  journey  into 
Spain,  spending  iiis  time  partly  in  literary  occupations, 
poetical  and  critical,  of  a  lighter  description,  partly  in 
penetrating  and  exhaustive  linguistic  studies.  In  18lil  he 
was  appointed  Prussian  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
but  returned  in  1S08  to  Berlin  as  minister  of  the  interior, 
in  which  office  he  developed  great  activity  for  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Prussian  state,  more  especially  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  ISIO  he  went  as 
minister  jjlenipotentiary  to  Vienna,  and  he  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  immense  diplomatic  stir  which  accom- 
panied and  followed  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  He  sat  at  the 
congresses  of  Prague,  Chatillon,  Vienna,  and  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  ;  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  represented  Prus- 
sia in  the  tirst  tierman  diet.  Ho  was  a  member  of  the 
Prussian  council  of  state  up  to  1S19  ;  and  he  exercised  a 
great  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  development  of  Ger- 
man affairs.  His  influence  was  preventive,  however,  rather 
than  productive.  As  a  statesman  he  possessed  great  busi- 
ness capacity,  industry,  clearness,  and  tact,  and  he  enter- 
tained liberal  and  even  large  views  ;  but  he  had  no  inven- 
tion, hardly  any  ideas.  His  noble  sentiments  made  him  an 
ally  of  everything  noMe,  and  the  i-espect  which  his  charac- 
ter, his  connections,  and  his  talents  commanded  prevented 
much  evil  from  taking  place:  but  there  is  hardly  anything 
positive  which  can  be  called  his  work.  In  general  litera- 
ture he  occupied  a  similar  position.  He  was  a  man  of  ex- 
quisite taste,  of  warm  interest,  of  ready  sympathy,  and  his 
correspondence  with  Schiller,  (ioethe,  and  others  shows  how 
he  brought  light  and  elevation  along  with  him  whereverhe 
went.  But  his  poems,  his  criticisms,  his  letters,  have  only 
historical  interest.  The  influence  died  out  with  the  man. 
Not  so,  however,  with  his  scientific  works.  His  merits  in 
the  establishment  and  development  of  the  science  of  com- 
parative philology  are  lasting  as  they  are  great,  and  his 
linguistic  researches  are  in  many  points  both  ingenious  and 
exhaustive.  His  principal  works  in  this  line  are — lierich- 
tiifunqcn  und  Zn-tiitze  zu  AdtJutiifs  MifhritlatiH  lihcrdtc  can- 
trthn'scke  odcr  buskincke  Sprache  (^1817) :  Prii/ung  der  [Jitter- 
axc/moi^ch  iiber  die  Urbncohner  /Iispnntcu«  r-crmittela  der 
lmn/ci>ich€n  Sprache  {iS2l) ;  Ucber  Z>«a//s  (1828) ;  Ueberdle 
Vcncditdtschaft  der  Ortaadvcrbieu  mttdem  Pronomen  (1830); 
Vebrr  dif  Kawinprache  (1836-40)  ;  Vocabitlaire  iitedit  de 
In  faiiffue  Tatieniie  (lS4.'i),  etc.  This  great  and  even  bril- 
liant scientific  activity  began  after  his  removal  from  office. 
The  Prussian  king,  like  the  other  German  princes,  broke 
the  promise  of  a  representative  constitution  which  he  had 
given  during  the  war  against  Napoleon,  and  under  the  pre- 
text of  putting  down  demagogism  he  persecuted  liberty, 
llumbuldt  understood  the  manoeuvre,  and  fought  against 
it  with  all  his  power.  Suddenlv  (Dec.  31,  1819)  he  was 
dismissed  in  a  signal  manner.  He  afterwards  lived  on  his 
estate  of  Tegel  at  the  Lake  of  Spandau,  where  he  d.  Apr. 
8,  1S;J5.  (See  Schlesier,  Erinnentnffcn  an  Wffhefm  von 
Httmbuldty  1S46.)  Clemens  Petersen. 

Humboldt  River,  the  longest  river  of  Nevada,  rises 
in  Elko  CO.,  and  flows  384  miles  in  a  generally  S.  W.  course. 
Its  waters  arc  alkaline,  being  charged  with  soda.  It  is 
nowhere  many  yards  in  width,  and  is  generally  fordable. 
Its  banks  have  clumps  of  willows  and  other  vegetation, 
and  there  are  some  fertile  alluvial  plains.  It  finally  ends 
in  Humboldt  Sink,  *'  a  marshy  spot  in  a  sandy  plain,"  not 
really  a  lake  except  in  high  stages  of  the  river.  The  river 
is  chiefly  remarkable  as  furnishing  the  only  E.  and  AV.  val- 
ley through  this  region,  while  N.  and  S.  valleys  are  nume- 
rous. The  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  follows  its  valley  for  many 
miles.  The  river-bottoms  average  a  mile  in  width;  outside 
of  those  the  laud  is  good,  but  needs  irrigation.  Numerous 
streams  approach  the  Humboldt,  but  sink  after  leaving 
tlieir  canons.  The  Little  Humboldt  is  its  largest  affluent. 
But  in  high  water  the  Reese  River  passes  its  sink  and  flows 
into  the  Humboldt.  Some  five  miles  above  Humboldt  Lake 
are  the  "Big  Meadows,"  with  an  area  of  5000  acres,  fur- 
nishing great  quantities  of  hay  and  some  peat.  The  sink 
is  3920  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Humboldt  Wells,  tp.  of  Elko  co.,  Nev.,  on  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  R.  R.  (Wells  Station),  069  miles  N.  E.  of  San 
Francisco.  Here  are  some  twenty  very  deep  natural  wells 
of  good  water,  supposed  to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  Silver, 
lead,  and  copper  ores  are  found  and  smelted  here.  AVood, 
water,  and  grass  are  abundant.     Pop.  of  tp.  42. 

Ilum'bug,  tp.  of  Siskiyou  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  251. 


Hume,  tp.  of  Whiteeidea  oo.,  111.     Pop.  676. 

Hume,  tp.  of  Huron  co.,  Mich.,  on  Lake  Huron.    P.  475. 

Hume,  tp.  and  jiost-v.  of  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y.  The 
township  has  several  villages  and  very  extensive  water- 
power.      Pop.  of  Hume  or  Cold  Creek  v.  254  ;  of  tp.  1920. 

Hume  (David),  the  most  noted  of  modern  skeptical 
philosophers  and  u  distinguished  essayist  and  historian,  b. 
Apr.  20,  171 1.  at  Edinburgh.  His  father,  Joseph  Hume  (or 
Home),  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  estate  at  Ninewells  in  the  parish  of  Chirn- 
side,  Berwickshire,  died  leaving  David  still  an  infant.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  Hume  cntert-d  Edinburgh  University, 
and,  although  he  was  intt-ndcd  fur  the  bar,  his  own  inclina- 
tion was  toward  literature,  his  favorite  authors  being  Ci- 
cero, Virgil,  Seneca,  and  Plutarch.  His  slender  means  led, 
him  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  to  enter  mercantile  life  at 
Bristol,  but  after  some  months  he  resolved  to  jjursuc  his 
literary  projects,  and  sought  cheap  living  and  retirement 
in  France  at  Rhcims  and  La  Fleche,  where  he  composed 
his  Treatise  on  Htiman  Xuture,  which  he  published  in  1738, 
after  his  return  to  England.  "  It  fell  dead-born  from  the 
press,"  says  Hume,  ''without  reaching  such  distinction  as 
even  to  excite  a  murmur  among  the  zealots."  In  1741—42 
he  published  the  first  part  of  his  Moral  and  Political  Es- 
aaye,  which  were  favorably  received.  In  1744  his  reputa- 
tion for  skepticism  prevented  the  success  of  his  application 
for  the  chair  of  mural  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1747  he  attended  Gen.  St.  Clair  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Vienna  and  Turin,  where  he  recast  the  first  part 
of  his  Treatise,  and  published  it  as  an  hupiin/  conrernitif/ 
the  Human  Viiderstandimj.  In  1751  he  became  librarian 
of  the  Advocates'  Library  in  Edinburgh,  which  position  he 
held  for  five  years,  and.  availing  himself  of  its  resources, 
undertook  his  Histori/  of  Emjland,  publishing  the  first  vol- 
ume in  1751,  treating  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles 
I.,  and  bringing  much  obloquy  upon  himself  for  his  leni- 
ency shown  towards  Straff"ord  and  Charles  I.;  but  his  sub- 
sequent volumes  achieved  great  popularity  for  the  work. 
His  Political  Divemirses,  published  in  1752,  obtained  wide 
fame  on  the  Continent,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  cre- 
ation of  the  science  of  political  economy.  His  Juquirif 
concerniuff  the  Principles  of  Morals  ajipeared  in  1752.  Hc 
accepted  the  carl  of  Hertford's  invitation  to  attend  him  on 
his  embassy  to  Paris  in  1703,  and  on  his  arrival  was 
"loaded  with  civilities"  by  the  nobility,  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, the  savants,  and  the  royal  family.  He  became  inti- 
mate in  the  circle  of  D'Alemberl.  I\Iarmontel,  Diderot,  Du- 
clos,  Helvetius,  Herault,  Buff'on,  Malesherbes,  Holbach,  and 
Turgot,  and  was  the  special  favorite  of  the  ladies.  In 
1767-08  he  was  under-secretary  of  state,  appointed  by 
Lord  Conway,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Hertford,  and  had 
charge  of  Scottish  affairs,  including  the  jiatronagc  of  the 
churches.  He  resided  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  chief  of  a 
literary  circle  including  Robertson,  Blair,  Lord  Karnes, 
Adam  Ferguson,  Adam  Smith,  and  others.  Warned  by  an 
incurable  disease,  he  wrote  his  own  Life  and  provided  for 
the  publication  of  his  Dialoyues  on  J^'atiiral  Jirlit/ion,  a 
work  written  in  early  life,  and  calmly  awaited  death,  which 
came  Aug.  25,  177fi.  His  ])hilusophy  is  the  completcst 
statement  of  the  ideas  that  produced  the  French  Kuvolu- 
tion,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  culmination  of  the  re- 
actionary movement  towards  individualism  and  naturalism 
inaugurated  in  the  era  of  Bacon  and  Locke,  and  reaching 
its  di'noudtitiit  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  has  been  the 
stimulating  cause  of  the  notable  systems  since.  Kant  con- 
fessed that  "Hume's  e.vception  to  the  idea  of  causality 
first  interrupted  my  [Kant's]  dogmatic  slumber."  Hume 
exposes  the  basis  of  his  system  thus:  "All  the  perceptions 
of  the  human  mind  resolve  themselves  into  two  distinct 
kinds,  which  I  call  imprcsnions  and  idctis.  The  difl'erenee 
betwixt  them  consists  in  the  degrees  of  force  and  liveliness 
with  which  they  strike  upon  the  mind  and  make  their  way 
into  our  thought  and  consciousness.  Those  perceptions 
which  enter  with  the  most  force  and  violence  we  may  name 
imprt'ftitions,  and  under  this  name  include  all  our  sensations, 
passions,  and  emotions  as  they  make  their  first  appearance 
in  the  soul.  By  ideas,  I  mean  the  faint  images  ot  these  in 
thinking  and  reasoning."  Thus,  ideas  are  copies  of  im- 
pressions of  individual  things,  and  the  phase  of  universal- 
ity belonging  to  them  is  completely  ignored.  He  consist- 
ently denies  all  objective  validity  to  complex  ideas,  and 
holds  the  conceptions  of  substances,  modes,  and  relations 
to  be  fictions  of  the  mind.  Hence.  "  the  identity  which  we 
ascribe  to  the  mind  of  man  is  only  a  fictitious  one."  The 
complex  idea  of  cause  and  effect  is,  as  Hume  says,  "de- 
rived from  experience,  which,  presenting  us  with  certain 
objects  constantly  conjoined  with  each  other,  produces  such 
a  habit  of  surveying  them  in  that  relation  that  we  cannot, 
without  a  sensible  violence,  survey  them  in  any  other." 
Habit  is  the  sole  universality  and  necessity.     Hence,  the 
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doctrine  of  an  Absolute  First  Cause  is  unwarranted  in  phil- 
osophy. Pleasure  and  pain  form  the  ba."!?  of  moral  prin- 
ciples. His  famous  arguinent  a^^ainst  miracles — invented 
in  1736  at  La  Flet-hc  to  silence  a  Jesuit  who  claimed  the 
recent  occurrence  of  miracles  at  his  convent — is  this  :  *'  In- 
variable experience  is  in  favor  of  the  uniformity  of  nature, 
while  it  is  not  in  favor  of  the  infallibility  of  human  testi- 
mony ;  hence  there  ii*,  in  all  oases,  a  j^reater  probability  of 
the  falsity  of  the  testimony  as  to  the  uceurrence  of  a  mir- 
acle than  of  the  violation  of  a  law  of  nature  thereby  im- 
plied." (For  best  sources  of  iufurmiitiou  see  the  Li/'^  umf 
CorreHpovdctu-n  of  Dtivid  fluinr,  by  Jonx  liiLL  IJiUTON,  2 
vols.,  Edinburgh,  lSi6;  also  My  Oim  Lif'e,  in  vol.  i.  H'lHt. 
of  Enj.,  by  D.  HrME,  Boston,  ISJO.)       Wm.  T.  Hakius. 

Hu'merus,  the  large  cylindrical  bone  of  the  upper  arm 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  forming  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity a  hemispherical  head,  which  is  connected  with  the 
eeapula  and  two  tuberosities  for  the  attaelimcnt  of  mus- 
cles. The  whole  combination  of  the  he:id  of  the  humerus, 
the  scapula,  and  the  clavicle  is  also  called  humerus. 

Uumes  (Thomas  William).  S.  T.  D.,  b.  at  Knoxville, 
Tcnn.,  Apr.  22,  1815  :  graduated  in  18.30  at  East  Tennessee 
College  (now  a  university);  was  rector  of  St.  John's 
church  (Protestant  Episcopal)  1840-01  and  1863-09,  and 
since  1865  has  been  president  of  East  Tennessee  University. 
Author  of  various  ])ublished  sermons  and  addresses. 

Iliimiriate  Nuns,  an  orderof  lienedictine  nuns,  called 
al^o  Nuns  of  DIassoui,  from  the  name  of  their  found- 
ress. They  served  as  nurses,  etc.  In  1571  they  were  sup- 
pressed by  Pius  V.  for  some  disorders,  but  a  few  convents, 
greatly  decayed,  still  exist  in  Italy. 

Ilumiriates  {Humilinti),  an  order  of  canons  and  lay 
brothers  following  the  rule  of  .St.  liencdict.  They  were 
originally  lay  brothers  of  a  congregation  founded  about 
1134.  In  1151  they  were  reformed  by  St.  John  of  Meda, 
and  became  in  part  canons  regular  of  St.  Benedict. 

Ilum'mel  (Johasn  Nkpomtk),  b.  at  Presburg  Nov.  14, 
1778  :  d.  at  Weimar  Oct.  17,  1837.  His  father,  a  proficient 
and  an  orchestra  leader,  commenced  his  son's  musical  ed- 
ucation by  teaching  him  the  violin.  But  the  child  showed 
little  aptitucle,  and  was  thought  to  have  no  talent.  He  was 
then  taught  to  sing  and  to  play  the  piano,  and  in  these  studies 
his  extraordinary  gifts  soon  became  manifest.  In  one  year 
he  acquired  a  skill  that  made  him  a  musical  prodigy.  The 
Iluumiels  removed  to  Vienna,  where  they  found  Mozart. 
The  talented  boy  so  interested  the  celebrated  man  that  he  took 
the  lad  to  his  own  house  and  gave  him  lessons,  though  such 
work  was  much  against  Mozart's  taste.  At  nine  years  of  age 
he  was  so  much  admired  by  all  who  beard  him  that  he  and 
his  father  made  a  concerting  tour  through  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  Scotland.  The  years  17*J1  and  17y2  he  passed 
in  London,  and  there  studied  the  pure,  methodical  style 
under  Clementi.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  returned  home, 
and  settled  down  to  hard  study  in  Vienna  under  his  severe 
and  exacting  father.  He  allerwards  became  the  pupil  of 
Albrcchtsbergcr  fur  harmony,  and  of  Salieri  for  singing  and 
the  principles  of  rlraniatic  composition;  in  1803  entered 
the  service  of  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy,  for  \vhom  ho 
wrote  his  first  mass,  which  was  well  received  by  Haydn. 
In  1811  he  left  the  Esterhazy  service,  and  for  five  years 
gave  piano-lessons  in  Vienna;  in  1810  was  appointed 
chapel-master  to  the  king  of  Wiirtemberg;  in  1820  re- 
signed that  otTice  and  became  chapel-master  to  the  grand 
duke  of  Saxc-Weimar ;  in  1822  obtained  leave  of  absence 
to  make  a  ]iedestrian  tour  in  Russia,  wln-re  be  was  en- 
thusiastically received ;  in  1S2:J  travclletl  through  Hol- 
laml  anfl  Belgium  on  his  way  to  Paris,  where  the  artistic 
world  showed  a  worthy  appreciation  of  his  fame  and  genius. 
From  Paris  he  returned  to  \V'^eiinar,  which  be  mmle  his  per- 
manent home.  Some  altercation  Ini'l  estranged  Beethoven 
from  Hummel,  lu  1827,  when  Beethoven's  illness  gave 
anxiety.  Hummel  went  to  Vienna,  ami  their  dilTereuces  were 
lost  in  the  fullest  reconciliation.  In  182'.t  be  made  asecond 
visit  to  Paris,  where,  six  years  before,  his  reeejition  baci  been 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  passages  in  art ;  but  im)w  his  per- 
formances were  a  failure.  In  Limdon  hi--  presenci'  was 
scarcely  remarked.  One  other  tour,  in  Poland,  was  the  last 
of  his  wanderings;  the  rest  of  his  life  he  passed  quietly 
at  Weimar. 

In  Hummel  were  three  artists — tlu'  performer,  the  im- 
proviser,  the  composer — in  each  respect  be  was  a  genius 
of  high  order.  As  a  performer  he  founded  a  sebfinl  which 
is  the  means  by  which  most  of  his  noted  successors  have 
risen  (o  eminence.  His  voluminous  Mrthmt  for  the  piano 
was  a  new  and  valuable  creation  in  the  fn-Id  of  study, 
classifying  the  ditbevillies  of  lingering  and  other  details  of 
piano  practice.  The  greater  volume  ami  sonority  attained 
by  his  successors  made  Hummel's  touch  appear  weak  and 
tame  perhaps,  but  no  one  surpassed  him  in  purity,  regu- 
larity, ami  correctness  of  execution,  or  in  delicate  shading 
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and  beauty  of  phrasing.  As  an  improviser  he  was  very 
remarkable  ;  his  inF])irations.  so  regular  in  form,  so  finished, 
yet  so  fresh  and  full  of  unexpected  fancies,  seemed  like 
meclitated  compositions.  As  a  composer  he  is  not  generally 
appreciated  by  the  public.  Had  Beethoven  not  been  his 
contemporary,  he  probably  would  stand  as  the  first  com- 
poser of  his  age  in  instrumental  music.  In  his  works 
noble,  elegant,  and  graceful  themes  are  treated  with  tho 
skill  and  experience  of  a  consummate  master.  But  tho 
most  ])erfeet  finish  was  no  match  for  the  passion  and  ])ower 
of  the  unapproachable  Beethoven.  His  most  esteemed 
works  are — the  Septuor  in  D  minor  (op.  74),  tho  quintet 
for  jiiano  (op.  87),  tho  concertos  in  A  minor  (op.  85),  in 
B  minor  (op.  81)),  in  E  major  (op.  110),  and  in  A  flat  major 
(op.  113),  and  the  grand  sonata  for  j)iano  for  four  liands 
(op.  1»2).  He  wrote  11  dramatic  compositif>ns.  including 
operas,  ballets,  and  cantatas  ;  4  compositions  for  the  church  ; 
22  instrumental  works,  including  overtures,  concerted  pieces 
forthej>iano.  violin,  violoncello;  and  many  sonatas  and  other 
compositions  for  the  piano.  C.  H.  FAltNilAM. 

Hum'mclstown,  post-b.  of  Dauphin  co..  Pa.,  9  miles 
E.  of  Harrisburg,  on  Swatara  Creek,  the  I'nion  Canal,  and 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  R. :  has  fine  schools,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  bank,  4  churches,  several  mills  and 
machine-shops,  brownstone  saw-mill,  2  carriage  manu- 
factories, terra-cotta  works,  hotels,  etc.     Pop.  837. 

AV.  U.  Hkn-dhicks,  Pi-d.  "Sun." 

Hum'ming-Bird,  the  name  of  many  genera  of  small 
slender-billed  American  birds  of  tho  family  Trochilidse. 
They  are  most  numerous  in  species  and  individuals  near 
the  equator,  are  very  numerous  in  Mexico,  and  one  species 
is  found  northward  in  summer  even  in  British  America. 
This  species  is  the  Trorhiluft  co^uir/s.  the  only  species  often 
seen  in  the  Northern  States.  It  is  known  as  the  ruby- 
throated  humming-bird.  In  its  flight  its  wings  produce 
that  well-known  humming  sound  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  family.  It  has  been  supposed  to  live  entirely  upon 
tho  honey  which  it  is  well  known  to  gather  from  flowers, 
but  it  has  been  known  to  swallow  spiders  and  other  species, 
at  least,  certainly  eat  small  insects.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  that  the  long  bill  and  the  slender,  almost  pro- 
jectile tongue,  which  is  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone  in  a 
very  singular  manner,  are  especially  adaptcil  to  the  collec- 
tion of  honey  from  flowers  ;  and  the  sight  of  these  brilliant 
little  birds  darting  about  from  flower  to  flower  with  light- 
ning speed  is  one  we  arc  all  familiar  with.  Its  lichen- 
covered  nest,  lined  with  a  silky  fil>re.  is  a  wonderfully  neat 
structure.  In  the  far  North-west  the  StfaMjtfif>ritn  ni/im,  a 
very  brilliant  red  species,  appears  to  replace  the  foregoing. 
To  enumerate  even  the  genera  of  the  humming-birds  would 
be  tedious.  There  are  some  400  species.  Of  these  only 
eight  or  ten  are  ever  found  in  the  U.  S.  The  largest  known 
species  {fft/fnchftrt'/i  .'//'/"*•  *?'ght  inches  long)  and  the  small- 
est {MvUiritijii  iiiininui,  whose  body  is  barely  one  and  a 
quarter  inches  long)  are  both  tropical. 

IIuin]i^hnck  Whale,  a  name  given  by  sailors  to  those 
fin-backfd  whales  ( Balienopterida')  which  have  the  dorsal 
fin  rtqircsented  by  a  hump  or  bunch,  genenilly  about  tho 
size  of  a  man's  head.  Tht-y  form  a  grouji,  .Mi'gapterinie, 
comprising  three  genera.  M'</>ipfrni,  /Vf«r..^H".(,  and  Kuch- 
n'chthiM.  One  of  the  best  known  is  Metjafitrra  (oiujimnnay 
called  Johnston's  humpback,  found  in  the  North  Atlantic 
and  Arctic  waters.  It  is  fierce  and  dangerous,  but  is  killed 
for  its  oil,  which  is  worth  nearly  as  much  as  sperm  oil. 
The  baleen  is  short  and  poor. 

Iluin'phroy,  post-tp.  of  Cattaraugus  co.,N.Y.  P.  1065, 

Ilninphrey,  tp.  of  Darlington  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  S96. 

Iluinpliroy  (EtiwAnn  Poutkr),  D.  D.,  LB. I).,  eldest 
flc)n  ot  lleman,  noticed  below,  b.  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Feb. 
10,  1808;  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1828,  and  at  Audover 
in  1833;  was  tutor  at  Amherst  1832-33;  from  1S33  to  18115 
preachcil  at  JelTersonville,  Ind.:  was  pastor  of  Second  Pres- 
byterian cbiireb  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  1  s;{j-.'").'l ;  was  ]»rofessor 
of  ecclesiastical  hi.story  in  Danville  ( Ivy.)  Theological  Semi- 
nary 1853-6(i;  and  in  1866  took  charge  of  College  street 
church  in  Lfuiisville.  He  has  ttublished  numerous  dis- 
courses and  review  articles.  Although  living  at  the  South 
during  the  war,  ho  was  biyal  to  tho  I'nion,  and  i>ore  an  im- 
portiint  part  in  the  reunion  of  the  two  branches  (Old  and 
New  School)  of  thu  Presbyterian  Church.     W.  S.  TvlkI{. 

Humphrey  (Hf:man).D.  D.,  b.  in  West  Simsbury,  Hart- 
ford CO.,  Conn.,  Mar.  26,  17711  :  graduated  at  Yalo  College 
in  1805.  Ho  was  pastor  of  tho  Congngationiil  church  in 
Fairfield.  Conn.,  ten  years;  pastor  of  Mm-  church  in  Pitts- 
fit'ld,  ALiss..  five  years;  and  presiibiii  of  Amherst  C<d- 
lege  twenty  three  years  (1X23-15).  TiiUing  charge  of  that 
institution  in  its  infancy,  ho  contributed  largely  to  its 
growth  and  jirosperity,  and  im])resBed  np(Ui  it  much  of  his 
own  ohuructer.    At  the  same  time  ho  exorted  a  loading  in- 
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fluence  in  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches, 

and  iu  the  revivals,  missions,  and  national  religious  soci- 
eties which  had  their  origin  in  his  day.  lie  wrote  often 
for  the  religious  newspapers  and  journals,  ]>articularly 
The  PanopUst,  The  Christian  Spectator,  and  The  Xev)  York 
Obnerver.  He  gave  to  the  juiblic  sume  twenty -five  or 
thirty  sermons  and  addresses  on  special  occasions,  and  left, 
besides,  published  works  to  the  number  of  eleven  volumes. 
Among  the  pamphlets,  the  most  celebrated  was  his  ParaUel 
between  Intemperance  and  the  Slave-Trade,  which,  while  it 
struck  a  heavy  blow  at  intemperance,  was  a  scarcely  less 
formidable  indictment  of  slavery.  Of  his  books,  the  Tuur 
in  France,  Great  flritain,  and  fieff/iuin,  in  2  vols.,  has  had 
the  widest  circulation.  Dr.  Humphrey's  accurate  observa- 
tion, practical  wisdom,  and  racy  style  all  appear  to  advan- 
tage in  this  work.  D.  at  Pittsfield  Apr.  ;i,  1861.  (See 
Jiisfjirif  of  Ainhf-rst  Colletje,  by  the  author  of  this  sketch, 
and  Mcinoriiil  Sketches  of  Hcmun  and  Sophia  Hiiw/direi/, 
by  Z.  M.  HtMPHREY  andH.  Neill.)  W.  P.  Tvlkr. 

Humphrey  (James),  a  son  of  Dr.  Heman  Humphrey, 
b.  at  Fairtield,  Conn.,  Oct.  9,  1811  ;  graduated  at  Amherst 
in  1S31  ;  became  a  lawyer  of  Louisville,  Ky.  {where  he  re- 
sided but  one  year),  and  of  New  York.  He  was  (1858-60 
and  lS(14-06)  a  member  of  Congress  from  New  York.  D. 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  June  IG,  1866.  AV.  S.  Tyler. 

Humphrey  (Zephaniah  Muore),  D.  D,,  fifth  son  of 
Dr.  Heman  Humphrey,  b.  at  Amherst,  Alass.,  Aug.  '.H), 
1824:  graduated  at  Amherst  College  1843,  and  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  18411 :  a  pctpular  preacher  and  pastor 
of  churches  at  Racine  and  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  lSoO-59;  of 
First  Presbyterian  church,  Chicago,  1859-68;  of  Calvary 
Presbyterian  church,  Philadelphia.  1868-75;  is  now  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  and  church  polity  at  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati.  0.;  was  connected  with 
the  New  School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  before 
the  reunion  of  1869;  contributed  his  influence  to  the  re- 
union, and  was  elected  moderator  of  the  reunited  Church 
at  Chicago  in  1871. 

Hum'phreys,  county  of  N.  W.  Central  Tennessee. 
Area,  550  square  miles.  It  has  the  Tennessee  River  for  its 
■western  boundary,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Nashville  and 
North-western  R.  R.  It  is  a  fertile  and  umlulating  region. 
Cattle,  corn,  and  tobacco  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Wav- 
erly.      Pop.  9326. 

Hum'phreys  (Andrew  Atkinson),  LL.D.,b.  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Nov.  2.  1810  ;  graduated  at  the  XT.  S.  Military 
Acailemy,  and  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  Julv 
1,  iSol  ;  began  his  military  career  with  a  season  of  garrisr.n 
duty  at  Fort  Moultrie.  S.  C. ;  thereafter  emphiyed  on  varied 
service,  including  a  period  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  an 
eight  months'  active  campaign  in  Florida,  participating  in 
several  actions  against  the  Seminoles.  until  Sept..  IS.^fi, 
when  he  resigned  his  commission.  Returned  to  the  service 
of  the  government  as  civil  engineer  the  following  year,  when 
his  health  was  restored,  and  reappointed  in  the  army  July  7, 
lS.'i8,  as  first  lieutenant  topographical  engineers  ;  promoted 
to  be  captain  1848.  major  Aug.,  1801,  serving  during  this 
time  on  harbor  improvements;  again  actively  engaged  for 
eight  months  in  Florida  war.  and  for  five  years  (1844-40) 
in  charge  of  the  Coast  Survey  ofiice  at  Washington.  In  Nov., 
1850,  he  commenced  the  topographic  and  hydrographic 
survey  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  directed  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  most  practicable  plan 
for  securing  it  from  inundation,  as  well  as  for  dee|)ening 
the  channels  of  the  river.  Compelled  by  sickness  in  185? 
to  relinquish  charge  of  this  work,  he  visited  Europe,  and 
from  a  personal  examination  of  its  river-deltns  informed 
himself  of  the  knowledge  there  acquired  by  the  experience 
of  centuries  as  to  methods  of  protection  against  inundation. 
Returning  in  1854,  he  was  assigned  to  special  service  to  de- 
termine the  most  practicable  and  economical  route  for  a  rail- 
road from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  upon 
which  he  continued  until  1801,  meanwhile  serving  on  the 
lighthouse  board  and  on  various  commissions,  and  in  1857 
resumed  the  survey  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
shortly  after  his  retirement  from  the  work  in  1851  had  been 
discontinued,  Lieut.  Abbot  being  assigned  to  personal 
direction  of  the  work.  The  valuable  report  upon  the 
Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  sub- 
mitted in  Aug..  1861,  having  been  hastened  to  a  close  by 
the  outbreak  of  civil  war.  In  Dec.  1801,  Humphreys,  now 
major,  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  McCleilan, 
and  upon  the  transfer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to 
the  Virginia  Peninsula  was  appointed  its  chief  topographi- 
cal engineer,  serving  as  such  throughout  the  campaign, 
having  been  promoted,  however,  to  be  colonel,  A.  A.  D.  C, 
Mar.,  and  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Apr.,  1802.  Upon 
the  return  of  Gen.  McClellan  to  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  Gen.  Humphreys  was  (Sept.  13,  1862}  as- 
signed to  command  a  division  of  new  troops  attached  to 


the  5th  corps  as  3d  division,  and  followed  the  army,  mak- 
ing a  night-march  of  20  miles  from  Monocacy  Bridge,  join- 
ing it  at  Autictam  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  18  ;  made  recon- 
naissance from  Sharpsburg  to  Leetown  Oct.  16-17  ;  engaged 
at  Fredericksburg.  Dec.,  1862,  the  battle  closing  with  the  as- 
sault of  his  division  on  the  '*  stone  wall  "at  Murye  Heights; 
in  command  of  his  division  at  Chancellorsville,  the  time  of 
service  of  which  expiring  soon  after,  lie  was  (May  20)  as- 
signed to  the  2d  division  3d  corps,  which  he  commanded 
with  great  ability  at  Gettysburg,  extricating  it  from  its  per- 
ilous position,  though  with  great  loss;  on  July  8  was  pro- 
moted to  he  major-gener.ai  of  volunteers  and  appointed 
chief  of  staff  to  the  commanding  general  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, which  important  and  responsible  duty  he  performed 
with  great  credit  until  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  2d 
army  corps,  Nov.  25.1864.  a  period  when,  though  the  close 
was  nigh,  much  hard  fighting  remained  to  be  done.  In 
the  stirring  events  before  Petersburg  and  subsequent  pursuit 
of  the  Confederate  army  the  2d  corps  continued  to  be.ar  an 
important  part,  up  to  the  final  action  at  Farmville  Apr.  7, 
its  commander  winning  the  brevet  of  major-general  U.  S.  A. 
for  Sailor's  Creek,  Apr.  6,  1865.  Continued  in  the  volunteer 
service  until  Aug.  31,  1866,  during  the  first  half  of  the  year 
engaged  on  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  alluvial  region  of 
the  Mississipjii  from  inundation:  Aug.  8,  1866,  appointed 
chief  of  engineers.  U.  S.  army,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  which  position  he  still  retains  (1875).  In  addition 
to  the  high  duties  of  his  office  has  served  on  the  light- 
house board  and  on  various  commissions  concerning  im- 
portant engineering  works.  Is  also  member  of  various 
American  and  foreign  scientific  societies.   G.  C.  Simmons. 

Humphreys  (David),  LL.D..  b.  at  Derby,  Conn.,  in 
1752;  entered  the  army  as  a  captain  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolutir)nary  war;  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 
Washington  in  1780;  accom]tanied  Jefferson  tn  France  in 
1780  as  secretary  of  legation;  went  in  1794  to  Lisbon,  and 
in  1797  to  Madrid,  as  ambassador,  and  returned  to  America 
in  1802.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  merino  sheep 
to  this  country,  and  established  a  large  woollen  and  cotton 
factory  in  Derby.  During  the  war  of  1812  he  commanded 
the  militia  of  Connecticut,  and  d.  at  New  Haven  Feb.  21, 
1818.  While  residing  at  Hartford  (1786-88)  he  published, 
together  with  Hopkins,  Barlow,  and  Trumbull,  the  Anar- 
chind.  The  most  prominent  of  his  other  poems  are — An 
Addrcsfi  to  the  Armies  of  the  U.S.  (1782),  The  Future  Olory 
of  the  U.  S..  The  Lore  of  Connirtf,  and  The  Death  of  W'ash- 
in<jton.  He  also  wrote  a  Life  of  Putnam  in  1798,  His  works 
were  collected  and  published  in  New  York  in  1790  and  1804. 

Humphreys  (Henry  Noki,),  b.  at  Birmingham  in 
ISIU;  resided  for  several  years  on  the  Continent,  especial- 
ly in  Rome;  and  published  in  1840  his  first  work,  the  de- 
scriptions to  W.  B.  Cooke's  Vifioi  in  Home.  Together  with 
I.  0.  Westwood.  he  published  in  the  same  year  British 
Butter ffien,  and  their  Trauaformatious  and  Britifth  Moths, 
and  their  Trnvsftprmationfi.  Among  his  other  publications 
arc — Ancient  Cr>in»  and  Medah  in  1850.  The  Coinage  of  the 
liritifh  Empire  in  1854,  and  a  number  of  anonymous  novels. 

Hum'phry  (William  Gilson),  J[.  A.,  b.  in  1815 ;  grad- 
uated in  1837  at  Cambridge  ;  was  Hulsean  lecturer  at  that 
university  in  1849-50;  and  was  nominated  vicar  to  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields,  London,  1855.  His  Hulsean  lectures 
were  on  The  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State  and  The  Earli/  Prorj- 
re*iR  if  the  Gospel.  He  has  also  written  A  Commentary  on 
the  B'xJ:  of  the  Aet»  of  the  Apostles,  The  Character  of  St. 
Paul  in  1858,  Tlieophi'lua  of  Antiorh,  etc. 

Hu'^mUS  [Gcr.  TTnmin;  Fr.  hiimine;  from  Lat.  humus, 
"moist  earth*'  (soil)]  :  Humic  Acid  fGer.  Ifttminslinrc; 
Fr.    acidc    humicpic];    Ulmiue    [Gcr.    Ufmin  ;    Fr.   ulmine; 

from  Lat.  ufmus,  the  "elm  tree"];  Ulmic  Acid  [Gcr. 
llminsliure:  Fr.  acide  tdmi<fiie]  :  Geic  Acid  [Gcr.  Oein- 
siinrc:  Fr.  actde  fp'iqur;  from  Gr.  r^  or  Tta.  the  ''earth  "]  ; 
Crenic  and  Apocrenic  Acids  [Gcr.  QnclhUnre  and 
Qnel/Kahtllure  ;  Fr.  aeiiles  ercniipie  and  apocreuiifue ;  from 
(Jr.  Kp-qvj\,  a  **  well"  or  '*  spring  "J :  Xitrohumic  Acids, 
Silico-uitrohumic  Compounds,  Peat,  etc.  This 
large  class  of  substances — comprising  the  proximate  or 
more  immediate  products  of  decay,  fermentation,  and  ere- 
macausis  of  plant-tissues,  under  subaerial  or  subaqueous 
agencies,  or  both — presents  great  chemical  difficulties  in  its 
exact  investigation.  It  has  therefore,  notwithstanding  its 
essential  importance  in  connection  with  several  sciences 
and  arts  —  including  plant  physiology,  plant  nutrition, 
chemical  geology,  agriculture,  water-supply,  etc. — received, 
so  far.  the  attention  of  hut  few  chemists.  Fortunately, 
these  few  include  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  reliable 
names,  such  as  Berzelius,  JIulder,  Berthelot,  Paul  Tht'nard, 
etc.;  so  that  our  knowledge,  imperfect  .and  incomplete  as 
it  is,  has  especial  value.  The  ulmic  and  humic  substances 
found  in  soil  and  vegetable  *' mould,"  rotten  wood,  peat, 
etc.  were  chiefly  investigated  by  Mulder  about  1S40-45 ; 
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the  cronic  and  npocrenic  compounds  by  Berzelins  about 

the  same  period,  and  later  also  hy  Mulder;  while  the  highly 
important  relations  of  the  humic  dubstanees  to  si/icn  were 
announced  only  five  years  since  by  Paul  Th^nard,  and  are 
but  obscurely  known. 

Uhitiiie. — This  is  the  name  given  by  Mulder  to  that  por- 
tion of  brown  decaying  or  tleoayed  vegetahU-  matter,  such 
as  rotten  wood,  jicat.  etc.,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  acid?, 
and  alkalies.  The  name  ulmiue  originated  with  Klaproth, 
who  applied  it  to  what  was  probably  a  gummy  exudation 
from  an  elm  tree.  The  propriety  of  its  use  h*n-  is  not  evi- 
dent. Mulder  found  also  that  cane-sugar,  when  boiled 
with  acids,  air  being  absent,  yicldeil  brown  substances  so 
similar  in  composition  and  chemical  characters  that  he 
prepared  most  of  his  ulmino  and  ulraic  acid  for  investiga- 
tion in  this  way.  Mulder's  analyses  of  ulmine.  both  from 
peat  and  from  sugar,  yielded  him  the  formula  (new  nota- 
tion) r^oHigOT:  which  it  will  be  useful  to  us  to  reduce  to 
nn  expression  *'  isologous  "  (having  the  same  carbon-num- 
ber) with  those  now  most  commonly  in  tise  for  cellulose. 
the  proximate  plant-constituent  from  which  natural  ul- 
mine is  generally,  or  at  least  chiefly,  formed — and  for  su- 
crose. 

Sucrose  (cane-sugar) CioTTojOn. 

Cellulose Ci2TI..oOio. 

Ulmine ri2H<)604.2. 

There  seems  small  probability  that  this  so  called  ulmine  is 
composed  of  a  single  definite  compound,  and  it  is  doubt- 
less a  mixture  of  two  or  more. 

The  illustrious  Bcrthelot  published  in  1860  some  curious 
experiments  with  Mulder's  ulmine  from  sugar,  consisting 
in  the  application  thereto  of  his  new  synthetic  method  of 
ht/firof/f'nntion,  by  heating  to  27J°  (\,  under  pressure,  with 
concentrated  hydriodic  acid.  (liu/frtht  de  la  Socicte  Chi- 
mique  de  PoriH,  Apr..  ISfiO,  p.  2S1.)  The  ulmine  was 
changed  almost  entirely  into  liquid  hydrocarbons,  from 
which  he  obtained,  by  fractional  distillation,  the  principal 
one.  boiling  at  about  200°,  which  gave  him  the  composition 
CuH-jg.  He  calls  it  hifdrurct  of  duodrci/Irnr.  This  is  evi- 
dently a  saturated  hydrocarbon,  homologous  with  marsh- 
gas,  CnIi2n  +  2.  Like  the  paraffincs  and  other  petroleum- 
hydrocarhons.  ho  found  it  to  bo  indifferent  to  the  action  of 
the  most  powerful  reagents.  These  facts  have  an  obvious 
bearing  on  the  true  theory  of  petroleum-genesis. 

Ufmi'c  Arid. — This  is  the  portion  of  brown  peat,  rotten 
wood,  sugar  rotted  by  hot  acids,  etc.  ■which  is  soluble  in 
alkalies.  Mulder's  formula,  amended,  is  TioHuOr.  or  re- 
ducing, as  before,  to  an  isologuo  of  cellulose.  Ci-.>lf7  .(Oa.s. 
This  is  much  more  likely  to  bo  a  definite  compound  than 
iilmine,  and  it  will  bo  observed  that  it  differs  from  cellulose 
by  not  very  far  from  rilljO,  which  difference,  if  exact, 
would  give  for  ulmic  acid  (doubling  the  formula)  CjillicOf), 
and  would  make  the  action  of  tho  acid  one  of  simple  de- 
hydration, as  usual.  Another  chemist,  named  Stein,  has 
since  made  analyses  of  uhnino  and  ulmic  acid,  and  claims 
that  they  are  isomeric,  both  corresponding  to  r24ni^09. 
Ulmic  acid,  precipitated  from  alkaline  srdutions  by  a  min- 
eral acid,  is  a  brownish  jelly,  which,  as  soon  as  thn  precip- 
itating ncid  is  washed  out.  begins  to  dissolve  in  the  wasli- 
watL'r.  Its  perfect  soluhility  in  pure  water  and  in  alkalies 
is  partly  impaired  by  strong  desiccation,  ulmine  being 
prohably  formed.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  formic  and 
oxalic  acids,  ancl  into  npucrcmitr  af  awmonin.  Concen- 
trated muriatic  acid,  without  access  of  jiir.  converts  it  into 
ulmine.     A  number  of  ulnuttrn  were  <lescribed  by  Mulder. 

Ilitmnn  or  Ifumiuc. — Mulder  makes  this  to  be  a  product 
of  oxidation  of  ulmine,  with  separation  of  water.  Ills 
derivati'tn  of  humine  from  ulmine  tuay  bo  thus  expressed: 
f'nHgeOij  +  Oofi  — O.ltH^O  -  Ci-..II,,(t;r,  =  humine.  Hu- 
mine is  also  obtained  directly  from  sug;ir  by  long  boiling 
with  acids  in  the  presence  of  air,  anrl  diss<dving  out  tho 
ulmio  and  humic  acids  formed  frcun  the  humine  l>y  an  al- 
kali.    It  is  converted  by  str<uig  alkalies  into  humic  acid. 

Humir  Arid  (Ti^ll: -^Oifl). — Ulack  jieaf  ctmtains  humic 
acid  in  combination  with  ammonia,  a  compound  srt  strong 
that  boiling  with  sodic  carhonate  will  not  decompose  it, 
but  only  dissolve  it  to  a  double  humato  of  soda  and  am- 
monia. Potash  expels  the  ammcmia,  but  with  destruction 
oi  the  humic  acid.  Mulder  appeurs  to  biive  obtniued  pure 
humic  acid  only  artificially,  by  long  Iiojling  of  sugar  H 
parts,  sulphuric  monrihydrato  2,  and  wafer  L'O,  dissolving 
the  dark-brown  procluct  in  potash,  and  prn-ipitating  with 
muriatic  acid— a  brownish-black  slimy  mass,  which  when 
dry  is  insoluble  in  water,  bhick.  jef-like.  atnorphous.  taste- 
less, and  inoilorou.a.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  apocrenatc 
of  ammonia,  with  formation  of  f<irmic  anrl  oxalic  acids. 
r<incentratpd  sulphuric  acid,  without  air,  forms  a  new 
black  substance  of  curif»us  jiroporties,  not  nanu'd  by  Mul- 
der. Mulder  makes  the  remarkiihle  statement  that  thiR 
humic  acid,  wholly  free  frocn  nitrogen,  exposed  in  a  moist 
place  for  six   months  to  (ho  nir,  is  then  found  to  contain 


considerable  ammonia;  inferring  that  during  its  oxidation 
tho  aerial  nitrogen  is  caused  to  combine  with  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  humic  acid,  and  presumably  also  that  in  soils 
this  same  jirocess  of  ammonia-genesis  must  proceed  by 
virtue  of  their  contained  humic  acid.  iJoussingaulfa  ex- 
periments liave  appeared  to  disprove  this;  but  F.  Il.Ptorcr 
has  shown  {linlletin  of  the  Jiimteif  Arfriculturni  ftttititution, 
1H74,  i>p.  202-2(58)  that  Boussingault's  experiments  were 
not  conclusive,  and  has  reopened  a  numlier  of  questions 
connected  with  this  subject;  insomuch  that  a  re  examina- 
tion of  tlic  original  researches  of  Mulder  seems  desirable. 
Mulder  found  rotten  willow-wood  to  be  composed,  in  part, 
of  humato  of  ammonia,  evolving  ammonia  with  potash. 
In  black  garden-mould  humic  acid  exists  also  as  humate 
of  ammonia,  with  crenic  and  apocrenic  salts,  and  is  diflicult 
to  isolate.  From  such  soils  Mulder  obtained  his  ^cicacidf 
which  he  makes  to  be  Ci.>H7.20i.2. 

Crenic  ami  Aporrein'r  Arids. — Berzelius  discovered  these 
two  compounds  together  in  a  mineral  sprint/  in  Sweden, 
whence  these  names.  They  are  now  known  to  be  common 
products  of  vegetable  decay.  Mulder  first  found  them  in 
soils,  as  above  stated.  They  are  also  found  in  some  iron 
ochres  and  bog  ores;  and  Berzelius  recommends  their 
preparation  from  these  latter  by  boiling  with  potash,  add- 
ing acetic  acid  and  acetate  of  copper,  which  precijiitatcs 
brown  apocrenatc  of  copper.  On  filtering,  saturating  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  adding  cupric  acetate  again  in 
excess,  the  greenish-white  crcnate  of  copper  goes  down 
completely  on  warming.  For  the  composition  of  tlicse 
acids  Berzelius's  analyses  afford 

Crenic  acid CjillaoOig. 

Apocrenic  acid C^^HhOis. 

Mulder  states  that  they  cannot  be  obtained  wholly  free 
from  ammonia.  Crenic  acid,  isolated  from  the  cupric  cre- 
nate  by  sulpbohydric  acid,  and  dried,  forms  a  hard,  trans- 
parent, yellowish,  amorphous,  inodorous  mass,  of  acid  and 
astringent  taste,  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alco- 
hol. Its  aqueous  solution  absorbs  oxygen,  producing  apo- 
crenic acid  ;  dissolves  in  cold  nitric  acid  without  reaction, 
and  is  apparently  not  much  acted  on  by  the  haHiufj  acid. 
Apocrenic  acid  is  dark  in  color,  dissolves  with  brown  color 
in  water,  also  in  alcohol,  not  in  ether;  has  an  acid  reaction 
on  litmus,  but  its  taste  is  astringent,  like  tannin,  and  not 
sour.  Sal-ammoniac  and  muriatic  acid  both  precipitate  it 
from  aqueous  solution  as  dark-brown  flocks. 

A  recent  experimenter,  M.  W.  Detmer,  reports  that  ho 
could  not  accomplish  the  absorption  by  the  roots  of  plants, 
or  by  a  seaweed,  of  solutions  of  humic  acid  or  of  soluble 
humates,  but  that  crenic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  was  readily 
absorbed.  Ho  attributes  this  to  the  possession,  hy  the 
humic  compounds,  of  n  roUnid  nature:  and  he  enncludcs 
that  humic  matters  in  the  soil  must  pass  by  oxidation  into 
crenates  and  apocronatcs  licfore  nourishing  plants.  Ac- 
cording to  a  very  possible  hypothesis,  however,  these  humus- 
matters  merely  act  as  ammonia-]iroviders  for  the  roots, 
without  any  absorption  thereinto  on  their  <»wn  part,  but  by 
forming  ammonia  from  the  air.  If  this  be  iheir  function, 
their  incapacity  of  absorption  by  the  njots  bec()mcs  merely 
a  provision  to  secure  their  continuance  of  action. 

Jhnnir  MnttrrH  and  .SV/rVn.— In  1870.  M.  Paul  Th^-nard 
made  a  communication  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  a  merely  preliminary  kind,  whieh  :ippeiirs  to  promise  an 
era  in  the  liistory  of  this  subject,  although  it  appears  to 
have  awakened  little  attention.  (  Com/iff  h  h'endus,  v<t\.]\\. 
p.  1112.)  He  claimed  to  have  discovered  that  by  certain 
modes  of  fixing  ammonia  in  humic  coni[)nund8  by  substi- 
tution (as  in  (he  formation  of  cthylamine,  for  example),  he 
had  formed  at  least  four  new  eomjtounds  of  the  humic  tyjic 
whieh  had  the  power  to  dissolve  great  (]uantities  of  silica. 
These  bodies  possess  a  remarkable  fixity,  not  coni]iIetcly 
losing  their  nitrogen  at  temperatures  hetween  1000°  and 
1200°  C.  These  new  compounds,  which  he  calls  nitro-humio 
acids  {ftridrn  tiz!nniii>/tnH),  contain  from  7.^)  to  '2i  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  and  the  proportions  of  silica  which  they  are 
able  to  take  up  are  proportional  (o  these  numbers.  There 
are  thus  formed  new  acids,  which  he  calls  silico-nitrohumio 
(iiifirn.nzhumiffurH)  aoids.  His  nitrt)humic  acids  exist  nat- 
urally in  small  proportion  in  soils.  In  his  brief  discus- 
flion  of  the  suhject  he  irntinlains  that  the  8ili<*a  which  is 
always  fmind  in  solution  in  tho  colore. I  liiiuids  that  leneh 
from  soils  (as  had  been  shown  analytically  by  MM.  Vcrdeil 
and  Hisler)  has  entered  into  s(duiic»n  in  the  form  of  his 
silico  iiitrohumic  aciils;  also  distincdy  favoring  the  view 
that  the  tn'triH/rn  of  the  air  enters  here  in(o  the  process  for 
the  beho()f  of  vegeta(ion. 

prnt. —  It  is  manifest  that  the  above  facts  have  an  inti- 
mate hearing  upon  the  origin,  history,  c<unposition,  nature 
and  pro])erties  of  the  common  material  known  by  thisname. 
Peat,  aecnrding  to  the  circumstances  of  its  formation  or 
subsequent  exposure  to  aerial  oxidation,  will  contain  either 
ulmio  or  humic  compounds,  or  both,  in  admixture  with 
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more  or  less  of  unaltered  cellulose.     These  compounds  will 

contain  more  or  less  ammoniii  already  >n  combination — 
even  if  the  ammonia-making  power  be  denied  to  it — and 
hence  should  have  its  value,  greater  or  less,  as  an  agricul- 
tural agent.  The  discussion  of  peat  as  a  fuel,  the  condi- 
tions of  its  growth  and  formation,  with  other  points  relat- 
ing to  peat,  will  be  elsewhere  treated  of.     Henry  Wunrz. 

Hun'dred  [perhaps  because  originally  supposed  to  con- 
tain a  hundred  families],  a  division  of  many  English  coun- 
ties, is  stated  to  have  been  first  made  by  King  Alfred. 
Some  of  the  counties  have  no  hundreds,  but  have  wapen- 
takes, wards,  or  otlier  similar  divisions.  The  counties  of 
Delaware  are  likewise  divided  into  hundreds. 

Huner'ic  ['Ocwpixo?],  the  second  king  of  the  Vandalic 
empire  in  Africa,  reigned  from  477  to  4S4  A.  n.  He  was  a 
sou  of  Geuseric.  and  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Valentinian.  He  was  cruel  and  cowardly,  and  became  most 
noted  for  the  persecutions  which  he  raised  against  the  or- 
thodox Christians. 

HunfaI'vy  (  Pal),  b.  Mar.  12, 1810,  at  Nagy-Szalok,  in 
Hungary:  studied  law;  was  appointed  professor  in  juris- 
prudence iu  1S42  at  the  academy  of  KUsraark  ;  sat  in  the 
Hungarian  diet  1848-49,  and  has  lived  since  in  Pesth.  By 
his  philological  and  ethnological  researches  he  has  defined 
the  position  of  the  Hungarian  language  in  the  Uro-Altaic 
family,  and  explained  its  relations  to  the  Finnish  and 
Turkish.  In  ISdO  he  founded  Mngi/ar  Xiflvi'Hzrt,  a  period- 
ical for  the  Hungarian  language,  in  Pesth  ;  in  IStJl  he  gave  a 
ChreHtomnthift  Fennira. — His  brother,  Janos  Hi'NFALTY,  b. 
at  Gross-Schlagendorf  .Tune  8, 1820.  became  professor  of  sta- 
tistics and  history  at  KUsmark  in  184fi  ;  took  jiart  in  the  Hun- 
garian rising  in  1848,  and  lives  since  185'i  in  Buda  as  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  Polytechnic  School.  He  has  written 
a  Universal  History  (1862),  a  Geography  of  Hungary  (3 
vols.,  186.3-66).  etc. 

Hunga'rian  Grass,  an  annual  grass  much  sown  as  a 
forage-plant,  is  merely  a  variety  of  Sctaria  Germanica, 
the  common  millet.  It  is  valuable  for  its  quick,  luxuriant 
growth  on  even  poor  soils,  and  is  much  relished  by  horses 
and  cattle;  but  if  overfed  it  appears  to  act  as  a  diuretic, 
and  is  hence  by  many  considered  injurious  to  horses.  If 
fed  in  reasonable  quantity,  it  is  very  nutritious  and  quite 
harmless.     It  gives  a  good  \veight  of  excellent  hay, 

Hun'gary,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  meaning  the 
countries  of  the  Hungarian  crown,  consists  of  Hungary 
proper,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia,  and  com- 
prises an  area  of  U8,717  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
15.509,455.  It  forms  an  independent  state,  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary,  and  constitutes  one  part  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, the  Transleithan  kingdom,  being  connected  with  the 
German  and  Slavic  countries,  which  form  the  other,  the 
Cisleithan  part  of  the  empire,  by  a  common  dynasty,  a 
common  army  and  navy,  and  a  common  representation  in 
foreign  countries.  The  emperor  of  Austria  bears  the  title 
of  king  of  Hungary,  and  governs  the  kingdom  of  Hungary 
by  a  responsible  ministry  and  a  diet,  which  assembles  an- 
nually and  consists  of  473  members,  of  whom  359  are  re- 
turned from  Hungary  proper,  96  from  Transylvania,  and 
18  from  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 

Hungary,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  meaning 
Hungary  proper,  comprises  an  area  of  68,583  square  miles, 
with  1 1,530,397  inhabitants,  of  whom,  with  respect  to  races, 
4,950,000  are  Magyars,  2,380,000  Slavi,  1,470.000  Rou- 
manians, 1,430.000  Germans,  and  the  rest  belonging  to 
other  ditferent  nationalities;  and  with  respect  to  religion, 
5,933,813  are  Roman  Catholics,  2,607,983  Protestants, 
2,395,818  belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  517,338  are  Jews. 

The  surface  of  the  country  presents  a  vast  plain  sloping 
down  from  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  which  form  the 
northern  boundary,  and  the  Alps,  which  cover  the  southern 
frontier  districts  towards  the  Danube,  whieh.  with  its  pow- 
erful affluents,  the  Theiss,  the  Drave.  and  the  Save,  trav- 
erses it  and  drains  the  soil.  The  soil  of  this  phiin  is  in 
some  places  sandy,  almost  desert-like,  in  others,  especially 
along  the  Theiss,  swampy  and  marshy,  but  generally  it  is 
extremely  fertile,  and  by  the  rapid  progress  of  agriculture 
the  unproductive  portions  of  the  soil  are  annually  dimin- 
ished. The  climate  has  also  its  drawbacks.  The  winters 
are  often  severe  and  protracted;  the  summers  are  often 
very  hot,  and  droughts  and  destructive  hailstorms  are  not 
unfrequent.  But  in  general  it  is  agreeable,  healthful,  and 
favorable  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Of  the  soil,  one-third  is 
covered  with  splendid  oak  forests,  in  which  large  flocks  of 
swine  are  fed,  and  which  literally  swarm  with  pheasants, 
partridges,  deer,  stags,  wild-boars,  and  wolves.  Another 
third  is  under  tillage,  and  although  agriculture,  in  spite 
of  recent  progress,  is  still  in  a  backward  state,  between 
60,000,000  and  70,000.000  bushels  of  wheat  of  first  quality 
are  annually  raised  over  the  demand  for  home  consumption. 
The  remaining  portion  is  partly  occupied  by  meadows,  where 


large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  of  superior  quality 
are  reared,  partly  by  gardens,  orchards,  and  fields  of  flax 
and  hemp,  and  partly  by  vineyards,  which  produce  the 
tiaest  wines  and  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  supply  the  half 
of  Europe.  No  less  abundant  is  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country.  The  supply  of  rock-salt  is  incxhaustitde ;  and  of 
other  useful  minerals  there  were  produceil  in  1858,  44,000 
ounces  of  gold,  48,000  ounces  of  silver,  6300  cwts.  of  quick- 
silver, 27,000  cwts.  of  lead,  36,750  cwts.  of  copper,  1,575.000 
cwts.  ofiron.aud  over  7,000,000  cwts.  of  coal.  What  Hun- 
gary lacks  to  become  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the 
world  are,  first,  the  tools  of  modern  civilization — namely, 
associations  to  create  capital,  machinery  to  cheapen  pro- 
duction, and  railways  to  carry  the  products  into  the  mar- 
ket— and  then  a  little  more  of  that  spirit  which  understands 
how  to  use  these  tools,  a  little  more  of  that  modern  spirit 
which  prefers  the  bustle  and  energy  of  enterprise  to  the 
half-dreamy  enchantment  of  the  imagination. 

Hungary  is  inhabited  by  several  distinct  races  speaking 
several  distinct  languages,  but  the  predominant  race  is  the 
Magyar,  a  high-sj)irited,  proud,  and  generous  people, 
richly  gifted  in  every  respect,  in  body  strong,  mentally 
bright,  and  possessed  of  an  inexhaustible  energy.  They 
came  into  Hungary  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century.  The 
country  had  been  a  Roman  possession,  forming  parts  of  the 
two  provinces  of  Pannonia  and  Dacia.  After  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire  it  was  overrun  by  ditferent  nations, 
among  which  the  Huns  and  the  Avars  sustained  themselves 
on  the  soil  for  the  longest  period,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
given  the  country  its  name.  At  the  close  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury it  was  divided  into  many  small  kingdoms,  and  W'al- 
lachs,  Bulgarians,  and  Germans  formed  a  large  portion  of 
the  population.  The  Magyars  arc  a  Turanian  people, 
allied  to  the  Turks  and  to  the  Finns.  For  a  long  time  they 
dwelt  first  in  Caucasus,  and  then  in  the  region  between  the 
Don  and  the  Dniester,  but  in  887  they  descended  under 
Arpad  into  the  plain  of  the  Danube,  and  after  ten  years' 
fighting  they  conquered  the  country  and  ruled  from  the 
summits  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  to  the  foot  of  the 
Styrian  Alps.  Their  history  falls  into  three  periods — under 
the  dynasty  of  the  Arpads  to  1301;  under  the  elective  mon- 
archy from  MUl  to  1526,  and  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  from  1526  to  our  time — but  during  its 
whole  course,  and  in  spite  of  the  many  splendid  deeds  and 
great  achievements  which  it  contains,  its  general  character 
throughout  is  a  peculiar  backwardness,  tending  either  to 
enslave  the  nation  by  indolence  or  to  break  it  into  fac- 
tions. The  most  remarkable  of  the  Arpad  dynasty  was 
Stephen  I.,  from  997  to  1038.  He  was  crowned  by  Pope 
Sylvester  11.  in  1000  as  king  of  Hungary,  and  received  the 
title  of  "His  Apostolic  JIajesty"  (which  since  that  time 
has  been  the  title  of  the  Hungarian  kings)  as  a  reward  for 
his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Church.  Under  him  Chris- 
tianity was  established  among  the  people,  the  country  was 
divided  into  bishopries,  and  schools  were  founded  for  clas- 
sical and  theological  learning.  But  it  was  also  under  him 
that  Latin  became  not  only  the  ofiicial  language  of  the 
Hungarian  government,  but  also  the  only  acknowledged 
vehicle  of  Hungarian  civilization  ;  and  this  pitiful  mistake, 
this  great  calamity,  stood  unremedied  for  nearly  SOO  years, 
and  afl"ected  the  people  like  a  somniferous  potion.  During 
the  next  period  the  elements  of  faction  were  grafted  on 
the  nation.  Of  all  forms  of  government,  the  elective  mon- 
archy is  the  worst.  People  think  it  a  privilege  to  choose  for 
their  king  him  whom  they  like.  But  that  privilege  is  a 
curse.  If  a  king  were  elected  only  for  a  limited  time,  the 
election  would  be  a  privilege,  fur  then  it  would  be  possible 
for  those  interests  which  were  defeated  at  the  election  to 
live  and  work  on  as  a  party.  But  as  soon  as  the  king  is 
elected  fur  life  the  party,  defeated  at  the  election,  immedi- 
ately becomes  a  faction.  Furthermore,  the  elective  monarchy 
gave  the  Hungarian  nobility  an  opportunity  of  carrying 
changes  into  the  constitution  of  tlie  country  which  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  depress  the  peasantry  into  serfdom,  arid 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  powerful  third  estate  living 
independent  in  the  cities;  and  the  nobility  did  not  for- 
get to  utilize  the  opportunity.  The  most  backward  period, 
however,  is  that  under  the  government  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg. Twice  the  Hungarians  saved  this  house  from  utter  ruin 

first,  under  Maria  Theresa,  when  all  Europe  felt  a  desire 

to  divide  her  dominions  ;  and  a  second  time,  under  Francis, 
when  Napoleon  hesitated  whether  he  would  let  this  family 
cease  to  reign,  or  whether  he  would  marry  one  of  its  daugh- 
ters. But  this  fidelity  has  more  than  once  been  rewarded 
with  infamous  treachery.  Up  to  the  days  of  the  present  em- 
peror it  was  always  the  policy  of  Austria  to  try  to  dissolve 
the  Hungarian  constitution,  and  recast  the  Hungarian  nation 
in  German  moulds.  Theefl"eet  of  this  policy  was  just  opposite 
to  what  was  intended  ;  it  brought  the  different  estates  of  the 
Hungarian  people,  the  haughty  nobility  and  the  poor  serfs, 
nearer  together,  and  that  political  movement  in  modern 
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civilization  which  demands  equal  participation  in  the  gov- 
ernment for  all  citizens  of  the  state,  equal  taxation  of  all 
the  members  of  the  society,  equal  acknowlcilgincnt  of  all 
religious  denominations,  and  absolute  abrogation  of  all 
privileges  and  monopolies,  was  in  Hungary  brought  about 
by  the  nobility  itself.  A  constitution  dictated  by  this  spirit, 
abolishing  feudality,  enacting  a  new  election  law.  and  jmi- 
claiming  the  liberty  of  thL>  jiress,  was  sanctioned  by  the 
diet  and  by  the  Austrian  emperor  in  1H4S,  but  at  the  very 
same  time  tlie  Au!?trian  government  in  Vienna  began  agi- 
tating, through  its  agents,  the  German,  8hivie.  and  Kou- 
maniau  races  living  in  Hungary,  against  the  Magyars,  and 
it  succeeded  in  creating  such  an  uproar  and  contusion  in 
the  country  that  the  abrogation  of  the  free  constitution  by 
Russian  arms  and  the  establishment  of  an  unmixed  dcspot- 
iara  seemed  the  only  means  by  which  to  procure  order.  The 
relations  between  Hungary  and  Austria  were  very  near  an 
open  rupture  when  the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1S48,  broke  out 
in  Paris,  and  occasioned  a  similar  rising  in  Vienna.  On 
Mar.  13,  Prince  Metternich  fell,  and  with  him  the  old  re- 
gime. The  emperor  Ferdinan'l  acceded  in  princijile  to  all 
the  demands  of  the  Hungarians,  An  indcjiendent  Hun- 
garian ministry  was  formed  under  the  presidency  of  fount 
ijatthyanyi;  Kossuth  and  T)eak  were  among  its  members, 
and  the  Diet  of  Presburg  dissolved  after  sanctioning  the 
necessary  measures  for  the  convocation  of  a  national  as- 
sembly at  Pestb  in  July.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, that  the  Austrian  government  began  to  undermine 
this  agreement  almost  from  the  very  moment  it  made  it.  The 
Slavonian,  Roumanian,  and  German  parts  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Hungary  were  jealous  of  the  jtredominance  of  the 
JIagyars.  The  Germans  and  Slavonians  of  Hungary  proper 
protested  ngainst  the  separation  from  Austria,  aud  Tran- 
sylvania and  Croatia  demanded  the  same  independence  of 
the  Hungarian  crown  as  Hungary  of  the  Austrian.  This 
movement  was  stirred  up  by  secret  emissaries  from  Vienna, 
and  in  some  eases — as,  tor  instance,  in  the  election  of  Jel- 
Inchii'h  as  ban  of  Croatia,  and  his  defiant  opposition  to 
the  Hungarian  government — it  was  openly  encouraged. 
Soon  a  war  of  races  broke  out  with  fury  within  the  Inmn- 
daries  of  Hungary.  The  national  assembly  convened  in 
July,  and,  fired  by  the  eloquence  of  Kossuth,  it  proni|itly 
agreed  on  measures  for  the  sujipression  of  the  Slavoniau 
rebellion:  42,Un0,UO0  florins  were  granted,  200,1100  troops 
were  levied,  the  Honveds  were  formed,  the  fortresses 
equip])ed,  etc.  Hut  from  this  time  the  central  government 
at  Vienna  made  greater  and  greater  dithculties.  It  de- 
clared a  separation  between  Hungary  and  Austria  in  mili- 
tary and  financial  rcspecis  an  impossibility,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  employ  the  Hungarian  troops  for  the  suppression 
of  the  insurrection  in  its  Italian  provinces.  At  last  it 
plainly  refused  to  sanction  the  measures  (»f  the  national 
assembly,  and  Jcllaehich  crossed  the  Dravc.  In  Septem- 
ber the  cabinet  of  Batthydnyi  resigned,  and  a  committee 
of  defence  under  the  presidency  of  Kossuth  was  formed. 
A  vigorous  resistance  against  the  Slavonians  on  the  one 
side  and  the  eenlral  Austrian  government  on  the  other  was 
organized;  Jellaehich  was  det'eatcd  ;  and  when  a  new  ris-  j 
ing  took  place  in  October  at  Vienna,  the  Hungarian  cause  j 
seemed  to  have  won.  IJut  in  December  the  emperor  Per-  i 
dinand  abdicated;  Francis  Joseph  accedeil  to  the  throne; 
the  .Austrian  arms  were  succcsstul  in  Lombartly  ;  and  in 
the  spring  of  IS4'.(  an  Austrian  army  uurler  Prince  Wind- 
iechgratz  entered  Hungary,  demanding  uneonditional  obe- 
dience to  the  Austrian  authority.  The  national  assembly, 
which  had  moved  from  Pesth  to  !>ebreczin,  declared  the 
house  of  liapsburg  depc»seil,  chose  Kofsutli  governor-gen- 
eral of  the  country,  and  a  deadly  struggle  commenced. 
The  various  successes,  the  military  heroism,  anrl  the  polit- 
ical confusion  with  which  it  was  carried  on  are  described 
in  the  articles  on  Bkm,  Di-:MniNstvi,  (iouoKi,  Ki.apka,  Kos- 
siTii,  etc.  It  was  decided  by  the  inlervention  of  UusHia. 
Ono  Uussian  corps  uutler  Paniutine  (Altered  Hungary  from 
the  W.,  another  under  I>iiders  fnun  lb*-  K..  while  a  third 
army,  numbering  KtO.OOl)  men,  under  Pasliewieh,  entered 
the  Hungarian  plain  froni  the  N.,  Aug.  i:j,  isUt.  (iorgoi 
surrendered  at  Viliiyos;  Kossuth,  Mr-szuros,  and  others 
fled  to  Turkey;  and  numy  of  the  richest  and  noblest  men 
of  the  nation  liecame  scattered  all  over  llie  world.  Ibit- 
thyrtnyi,  Kis,  and  others  were  ex<'cuted,  and  all  (he  dun- 
geons of  the  empire  were  tilled.  Thus  Austrian  order  waji 
once  more  restored.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  td'  the  terrible 
defeat,  the  resistance  of  the  Hungarian  jieople  was  by  no 
means  broken.  An  opposition  against  the  .Austrian  rule 
was  soon  formcil  on  a  brtjadcr  bat-is  and  with  a  clearer 
consciousness,  and  the  demands  for  the  constitution  of 
1S4.S  became  louder  and  louder  every  year.  At  Inst, 
after  the  battle  of  Sadowa  (July  .1,  IHOft),  and  the  entire 
separation  of  .Austria  from  (Jermnny,  tlie  Au'<(rian  gov- 
enimeiit  t'elt  compelled  to  submit.  In  Fell..  |s07,an  indo- 
pcnclent  Hungarian  ministry  was  formed  under  thi*  leader- 


ship of  Count  AndrSssy,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year 
the  final  emancipation  of  the  Hungarian  crown  on  the 
basis  of  the  constitution  of  1S48  was  accomplished.  There 
still  reigns  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  some  strife  in  the 
relations  of  the  country,  both  within  and  without,  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  ccjuntry  is  now  rajiiflly  progressing 
in  material  as  well  as  intellectual  respects. 

When  in  the  ninth  century  the  Magyars  settled  in  the 
Hungarian  plain,  their  language  was  already  fixed,  and 
seems  to  have  undergone  comjiarativcly  few  and  nnimjiort- 
ant  changes.  The  foreign  words  it  has  adoptcil.  Latin, 
Greek.  Slavic,  (Jerman,  an'l  Turkish,  have  been  thor- 
oughly remodelled.  It  belongs  to  the  Turanian  fjimily, 
is  nearest  akin  to  the  Turkish  and  Finnish,  and  resembles 
the  latter  closely  in  its  phonetic  system,  especially  in  its 
vocalizatitm  and  in  its  grammatical  formations.  It  has, 
however,  in  its  compound  sibilants  c»  ami  cs,  and  gen- 
erally in  its  nccent.  when  spoken  with  passion,  something 
weird  and  wild  tvhich  the  Finnish  has  not,  and  which 
sounds  very  strange  to  a  Saxon  ear.  It  is  sjioken,  at 
present,  in  four  dialects — the  Gyiiri,  on  the  Kaab :  the 
Bihari,  on  the  Theiss;  the  Palrtez,  in  the  Matra  Moun- 
tains; and  the  Szekcly.  in  Transylvania.  The  last  is  said 
to  be  somewhat  mixed  with  Tartar  words,  the  third  to 
contain  most  ancient  words,  but  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  written  language  is  not  great.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  this  language  became  a  truly  literary  language  and 
the  bearer  of  a  national  civilization.  AVith  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  about  1000,  Latin  became  the  lan- 
guage not  only  of  the  Church  and  its  service,  but  also  of 
the  law  and  all  court  proceedings.  Tlicre  were  monasteries 
and  ecclesiastical  seminaries  in  Hungary  in  the  eleventh 
century;  in  the  twelfth,  Magyars  frequented  the  universi- 
ties of  Paris  and  Bologna:  and  in  the  thirteenth,  they 
founded  libraries  and  schools  at  home.  But  all  communi- 
cation with  AVestern  Euro])e,  and,  indeed,  the  whob'  pro- 
cess of  civilization,  was  carried  on  in  the  Latin  language, 
and  the  national  tongue,  so  far  as  it  apjteared  in  public, 
was  confined  to  the  camp  and  the  tavern.  In  this  a  change 
took  place  with  the  Reformation,  which  was  introduced 
into  Hungary  from  Bohemia.  Translations  of  the  Bible 
occur  as  early  as  1382,  but  in  the  sixteenth  they  became 
frequent;  Komjfiti  (I.')33),  Pesti  (loliO),  Sylvester  (1641), 
Heltai  (lJ4t>),  Szekely  (164S),  Melius  (1566),  etc.  The 
chronicle  of  the  country  was  written  in  the  native  tongue 
by  Szekely  (lo6i»),  Temesvfiri  (IJOU),  and  Heltai  (1672). 
Hvmns,  aud  even  popular  scmgs,  were  produced.  The 
development  sfojipcd  very  soon,  however,  here  as  in  tier- 
many  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  though  from  differ- 
ent causes.  The  accession  of  the  house  of  liapsburg  to 
the  Hungarian  throne  nfter  the  death  id'  Louis  11.  in  1526, 
confirmed  Latin  as  the  otheial  language  of  the  country. 
Tlie  Ret'ormation  itself  sjiread  (ierniuu  widely  among  the 
middle  classes  to  the  detriment  of  the  native  tongue,  and 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits  in  loGl  the  Magyar 
language  was  lookecl  upon  as  a  cover  for  heresy.  In  the 
seventeenth  atid  the  first  part  of  the  eiglitcenth  century 
Latin  jircdominated  more  than  ever.  The  first  regular 
newspaper  of  the  country,  started  in  1721,  was  pulili^hed 
in  Latin.  It  was  the  school  reforms  of  Joseph  II.  which 
first  awakened  the  popular  spirit,  and  it  was  his  attempt 
at  (Germanizing  the  people  which  nntde  the  awakened 
spirit  national ;  the  attempt  was  met  with  the  most  de- 
ciih'd  resistance.  Laws  were  promulgated  which  iutro- 
duccii  the  Hungarian  hinguage  in  schools  and  courts  of  all 
degrees,  and  social  life  commenced  to  assume,  in  all  its 
various  branches,  a  most  decidedly  national  character.  In 
17S7,  .Mntthias  Rjith  started  in  Presburg  the  first  Hunga- 
rian new-pap'T,  tbereliy  inauguroting  a  journalistic  liter- 
ature which  probably  has  cmploNed  greiiter  talent  and 
exercised  a  deeper  influence  than  that  of  any  other  Euro- 
pean country.  Its  most  brilliant  period  embraces  the  years 
between  Isjl)  and  Istl.  wIkmi  Louis  Kossulh  edited  the 
f'txti  llirltij,,  and  treiited  all  vital  qui-stions  involved  in 
the  situiition  of  the  Hungarian  people  with  a  nobleness  of 
lone  and  elegance  of  manner  which  actually  raised  the  lit- 
erary standard  of  the  nation.  In  178S,  Kazinczy  com- 
menced his  Mfi(ji/nr  .\fiix' iiin.  ami  although  this,  as  well  as 
its  nearcHt  descendants  in  the  periodical  press,  was  con- 
finerl  to  the  rich  and  educated  classes,  from  it  sprung  a 
peculiar  kind  of  annuals  of  miscellaneous  contents,  Kfi'iinr^ 
Knif/^nif,  etc.,  which  became  very  popular.  In  17".t3,  Kadny 
established  a  national  thenfre  in  IN-sth  :  in  1SI7  appeared 
the  first  coincfly  by  Kfindy  K  istahidy.  and  since  the  ilebut 
of  Jo-^eph  Szigligeli  as  a  playwriter  iti  |S:M  (he  Magyar 
theatre  rests  principally  on  the  nalioiinl  drama.  In  is:irt, 
Baron  .losika  commenced  bis  xcry  prolific  and  suecescful  ac- 
tivity as  a  romance  writer,  tuating  sol'j<  ets  of  the  histnrv  of 
the  Magvius  after  ibeinode  ot  U*  niter  S.-oif.ntnl  from  IS  l'2  to 
184fi  appeared  the  HiHiun/  <•/  llnii-inn/  by  Horvillli.    Other 
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fields  of  literature  and  science,  especiallv  travelling  sketches 
and  languages,  have  been  taken  up  and  cultivated  with  equal 
success  during  the  course  of  the  present  century.  But  its 
true  inauguration  as  a  Hterarj  language,  as  the  bearer  of 
a  national  civilization,  as  the  expression  of  a  national  ge- 
nius, the  Hungarian  language  received  by  the  publication 
in  1817  of  Uimfifii  Lore,  by  Sindor  Kisfaludy.  An  un- 
broken chain  of  lyrical  productions  or  epics,  with  a  strong 
lyrical  tone,  of  different  character,  but  generally  of  great 
merit,  connects  Hiin/i/'a  Lore  with  our  days,  and  culmi- 
nated with  Siindor  Petofi.  With  him  all  inspiration  from 
foreign  ideas,  all  imitation  of  foreign  models,  ceased.  The 
Magyar  genius  stood  fully  revealed,  free  and  independent, 
in  one  of  its  phases,  and  a  truly  national  school  of  po- 
etry was  formed,;  one  of  its  chief  members  is  Johann 
Ararcy.  Nor  was  the  check  which  this  development 
received  from  the  failure  of  the  revolution  of  184S  abso- 
lute; on  the  contrary,  after  a  short  and  merely  tem- 
porary disturbance,  it  went  on,  as  it  seems,  with  renewed 
vigor.  Clemens  Peteiisen. 

Hungary  Neck,  tp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Md.,  on  Chesa- 
peake Buy.     Pop.  9:!8. 

Hungary  Water,  a  perfume  for  the  toilet,  is  simply 
dilute  alrohol  aromatized  with  sage,  rosemary,  ginger-root, 
or  other  fragrant  substances,  and  then  distilled.  It  has  had 
a  limited  use  ia  medicine  as  a  stimulant. 

Hun'ger  [Ang.  Sax.  kuuf/crl,  the  craving  for  food,  the 
sensation  which  impels  animals  to  cat.  It  is  an  intensifi- 
cation of  what  is  called  the  appetite.  An  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  hunger  is  also  induced  in  animals  by  the  ablation 
of  the  spleen,  and  perhaps  by  the  removal  of  other  ductless 
glands.  Hunger  is  probably  induced  normally  by  the  gen- 
eral need  of  nutriment  throughout  the  system,  but  the  sen- 
sation is  chiefly  referred  to  the  stomach.  It  ma^'  bo  dimin- 
ished by  the  administration  of  various  drugs  and  by  the 
use  of  tobacco. 

Hun'liewcll,  post-v,  of  Jackson  tp.,  Shelby  co..  Mo., 
on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  R.  R.,  o7  miles  W.  of  Han- 
nibal.    Pop.  ^27. 

Huns,  The  [Lat.  Hnnni],  were  an  extremely  savago 
and  ugly  tribe  of  warlike  nomades,  with  dark  complexions, 
small,  deep-set.  black  eyes,  broad  shoulders,  and  tlat  noses. 
They  came  from  the  vast  barren  plateaus  of  Eastern  Asia, 
N.  of  China,  and  while  one  part  of  them  settled  along  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  later  became  known  as  the 
AVhite  Uuns,  the  other  part  crossed  the  Volga  and  con- 
quered the  Alani,  who  became  incorporated  with  thom.  In 
876  they  crossed  the  Dnieper,  defeated  the  Goths,  and  drove 
them  over  the  Danube  into  the  Roman  province  of  Panno- 
nia.  In  434,  under  Attila,  they  crossed  the  Danube,  and 
the  Roman  emperor,  Theodosius  II.,  had  no  other  means 
of  stopping  them  than  by  paying  them  an  annual  tribute. 
"When,  after  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  tribute  ceased 
to  be  paid,  Attila  pushed  forward  and  visited  Gaul,  where 
he  was  defeated  on  the  Catalaunian  plain,  and  Italy, 
where  Pope  Leo  I.  persuaded  him  to  retreat.  After  the 
death  of  Attila  the  Huns  dissolved  and  disappeared 
among  the  other  barbarian  tribes.  The  Huns  were  proba- 
bly Tartars,  perhaps  of  the  Mongol  branch,  but  the 
term  .appears  to  have  been  used  somewhat  vaguely,  and 
to  have  included  Turkish  or  Ugrian  peoples,  perhaps  even 
the  Magyars. 

Hunt,  county  of  the  N.  E.  of  Texas.  Area,  935  square 
miles.  It  is  a  rolling  country,  with  abundance  of  hard- 
wood timber.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Live-stock, 
corn,  cotton,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Green- 
ville.    Pop.  10,291. 

Hunt,  tp.  of  Scott  CO.,  Ark.  Pop.  2S0. 
Hunt  (Edward  B.),  b.  in  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.,  1822  ; 
graduated  at  West  Point  Military  Academy  July  1.  1845, 
and  entered  the  army  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  engi- 
neers; promoted  to  be  second  lieutenant  Dec,  1845,  first  lieu- 
tenantJuly,  1 8  J3,  captain  July,  1859,  and  major  Mar.,  1803. 
Upon  entering  the  army  in  1845  he  was  ordered  to  New 
York  as  assistant  to  the  board  of  engineers  for  coast  de- 
fence, and  served  in  this  capacity  about  one  year,  when  he 
was  detailed  for  duty  at  AVest  Point  as  assistant  professor 
of  engineering,  which  position  he  retained  till  1849,  when 
he  was  ordered  to  Boston,  Mass.,  as  assistant  engineer  in 
the  construction  of  Fort  Warren.  From  1851  to  1855  he 
was  on  duty  in  the  office  of  Prof.  Bache.  superintendent 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  and  from  1855  to  1857  was  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  fortifications  and  lighthouses  on  the 
coast  of  Rhode  Island.  He  was  transferred  to  Key  West. 
Fla.,  in  1857,  and  engaged  in  the  construction  of  Fort 
Taylor  until  lSt')2,  when  he  was  relieved,  and  became  chief 
engineer  of  the  department  of  the  Shenandoah,  which  po- 
sition he  held  Imt  a  short  time,  being  engaged  from  Apr., 
1862,  to  Oct.,  1863,  in  the  construction  of  fortifications  in 


I  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  during  the  same  time 
on  special   duty  under  the  navy  department  in  perfecting 

[  his  invention  of  a  submarine  battery  (the  *' Sea-JIincr ") ; 

I  and   it   was   while    conducting    experiments    at  Brooklyn, 

,  N.  Y.,  with  this  device  that  he  was  overcome  by  escaping 
gas,  and,  falling  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  was  killed,  Oct. 
2,  1863.  He  was  a  brother  of  ex-Gov.  Washington  Hunt 
of  New  York,  and  a  man  of  high  scientific  attainments, 
and  earnestly  devoted  to  his  country  and  profession;  mem- 
ber of  several  scientific  associations,  and  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  various  literary  and  scientific  publications. 

G.   C.  SlMMOXS. 

Hunt  (Freeman),  b.  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  Mar.  21,  1804; 
entered  in  1810  a  printing-office  in  Boston ;  established  the 
Ladies'  Mar/azine  and  recommenced  the  publication  of  the 
Pennij  Magazine ;  became  managing  director  of  the  Be- 
wick Company  and  edited  The  American  Magazine ;  re- 
moved in  1831  to  New  York,  where  he  established  The 
Trarelhr  in  IS31  and  the  Merchant's  Magazine  in  1839. 
He  also  published  The  Library  of  Commerce  (1856—57)  and 
The  Lives  of  American  Merchants.  D.  at  Brooklyn  Mar. 
2,  1S58. 

Hunt  (IIelex),  a  daughter  of  the  late  Prof.  N.  "W. 
Fiske.  b.  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  1831.  became  the  wife  of 
Maj.  E.  B.  Hunt  (1822-63)  of  the  U.  S.  engineers.  She 
resides  at  Newport,  R.  I.  Her  Versen  hij  //.  //.  (1871)  and 
Bit»  if  Travel  (1S72)  have  won  a  brilliant  popularity. 

Hunt  (Henrt  Jackson),  b.  in  Detroit,  Mich,  (then  a 
Territory),  Sept.  14.  1819;  graduated  at  West  Point  Mili- 
tary Academy  July  1, 1839,  and  entered  the  army  as  second 
lieutenant  of  artillery  ;  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant  1846, 
captain  1852,  major  1861,  lieutenant-colonel  1863,  and  col- 
onel 1869;  served  on  frontier  and  garrison  duty  1839-46; 
in  the  Mexican  war  1840-48,  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo, 
Churubusco,  Molino  del  Rey  (wounded),  ChapuUepec,  and 
the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  (brevet  captain  and 
major).  During  the  civil  war  served  as  aide-de-camp  to 
Gen.  McClclIan,  and  commanded  the  artillery  reserves  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  Peninsular  campaign  of 
1862,  and  commanded  in  chief  the  artillery  of  that  army 
from  Sept.  18,  1802,  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Sept.  15, 1802;  brevet  major- 
general  of  volunteers  and  brevet  colonel,  brigadier-general, 
and  major-general  of  volunteers  for  gallant  services  in  the 
field.  Author  of  various  reports  and  papers  on  artillery, 
artillery  projectiles,  tactics,  army  organization,  and  organi- 
zation of  artillery  schools;  member  of  various  boards  for 
the  armament  of  fortifications,  and  president  of  the  per- 
manent artillery  board  for  the  army.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

Hunt  (Jamcs  HrxRV  Leigh),  b.  at  Southgate,  Middle- 
sex, England,  Oct.  19,  1784,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  who 
had  been  a  lawyer  in  Philadelphia.  Leigh  Hunt  was  edu- 
cated at  Christ's  Hospital,  read  law  for  a  time,  and  found 
a  place  in  the  war  office,  which  he  left  in  1808.  His  Juve- 
vitia  (poems,  1801)  was  published  by  his  father,  and  in 
1805  he  became  a  critic  for  the  AVics,  a  journal,  and  in 
1808  established,  with  his  brother  John,  The  Examiner,  a 
journal  which  became  a  power  in  the  political  world  by 
reason  of  the  independent  course  of  its  editors.  The  bro- 
thers were  imprisoned  (1812-15)  for  using  language  which 
was  regarded  as  lacking  in  respect  for  the  prince  regent, 
but  the  kindness  of  Moore,  Byron,  and  the  Whig  literati 
made  Hunt's  jail-life  a  very  pleasant  episode  in  his  career. 
His  best  poem,  The  Start/  of  Jii mini  {ISIG),  was  among  the 
books  written  during  his  imprisonment.  His  literary  life 
was  one  of  much  activity  ;  many  volumes  of  poems,  essays, 
translations,  and  romance  followed  ;  but  in  spite  of  his  in- 
dustry Hunt  was  always  very  poor.  In  1822  he  visited 
Byron  in  Italy,  and  quarrelled  with  him,  but  after  the  lat- 
ter's  death  published  Jiecntlcctions  <f  lii/ron  in  1828.  Hunt 
performed  much  editorial  labor,  and  in  1847  received  a  pen- 
sion of  £200.  Hunt  was  a  man  of  happy  disposition,  but  was 
of  a  character  not  altogether  admirable.  Dickens's  Harold 
Skimpole  is  believed  to  set  forth  Hunt's  least  admirable 
qualities.  As  a  writer  he  had  a  felicitous  style  and  an 
artistic  way  of  putting  things,  but  he  wrote  too  often  when 
he  had  nothing  important  to  say,  and  most  of  his  many 
books  are  already  forgotten.  Among  the  best  are  Men, 
Women,  and  Books  (1847)  and  Autobiography  (1850),  ed- 
ited by  Thornton  Hunt,  his  son.  Leigh  Hunt  d.  at  Putney 
Aug,  28,  1859. 

Hunt  (John),  b.  near  Lincoln,  England,  June  13, 1812; 
joined  the  Wesleyan  conference  in  1836,  and  in  1838  was 
sent  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  where  for  ten  years  he  travelled 
and  preached,  introducing  Christianity  in  many  tribes.  D. 
there  in  1848,  having  translated  the  New  Testament  into 
the  Fiji  tongue,  besides  writing  in  English  a  treatise  on 
Entire  Sanvtification. 

Hunt  (RtcHARn  Morris),  b.  in  Brattleboro',  Vt.,_,Oct. 
28, 1828  J  went  to  Europe  in  1843  ;  was  a  pupil  at  the  Ecole 
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des  Bcivux  Arts  in  Paris,  and  attained  distinction  there; 
was  made  an  inspector  ol'  the  building  between  the  Louvre 
and  the  Tuilerit-s  ;  returned  to  America  in  1S56;  devoted 
himself  actively  to  his  |iriifession.  and  has  been  of  service 
in  elevating  the  taste  for  architecture  at  home.  He  has 
built  villas  in  Newport,  residences  in  lioston  and  New  York, 
the  Stevens'  apartment-house,  the  Lenox  Library,  the  Di- 
vinity College  building  at  Yale,  the  Capitol  extension  at 
Washington,  and  is  the  architect  of  the  Tribune  building 
in  New  Y'ork.  His  summer  residence  is  at  Newport;  in 
winter  he  lives  in  New  York.  0.  B.  Fuothingham. 

Hunt  (Robert),  b.  at  Devonport,  England.  Sept.  0,  LS07. 
He  is  a  self-educateil  man,  but  has  acquired  a  great  name, 
partly  liv  his  annually  published  Mlnn-nl  St„<i>tic>  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  he  was  the  first  to  establish, 
partly  by  his  researches  on  light,  communicated  to  the 
TriinHniiinnn  <.f  tin-  Ilillith  AmmiaHmt.  whence  resulted 
the  iliscovcrv  of  several  important  photographic  processes 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  chemical  influences  of 
the  solar  rays,  lie  is  conservator  of  the  Museum  of  Geol- 
ogy in  London,  and  has  published  I'ortry  of  &ience  (1848) 
and  r.aithi-a  (lS4a). 

Hunt  (Thomas),  M.  P.,  b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C  May  18, 
ISOS;  d.  in  New  Orleans  Mar.  .'iO,  1807;  graduated  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  lS2il, 
and  in  ISIi;i  the  same  degree  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Royal  University  of  Havana,  Cuba.  He  was  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  physics  in  the  medical  department 
of  the  University'of  Louisiana  !.'*:«  ;  then  its  dean,  and  in 
1818  became  professor  of  physiological  and  pathological 
anatomy,  which  he  held  at  his  death,  lie  was  also  house- 
surgeon  to  the  Charity  Hospital:  president  of  the  Physioo- 
Medical  Society  of  New  Orleans,  and  became  the  president 
of  the  University  of  Louisiana  1806.  He  also  contributed 
largely  to  medical  journals.  Paul  F.  Eve. 

Hunt  (Thomas  Steiiiiy),  F.  R.  S.,  LL.D.,  Pfi.  D.,  b.  at 
Norwich,  Conn..  Sept.  5,1826;  studied  medicine  and  chem- 
istry, and  in  1815  became  assistant  in  chemistry  to  Prof. 
Silliman  ;  served  under  Sir  W.  E.  Logan  as  chemist  and 
mineralogist  for  the  geological  survey  of  Canada:  was  in 
1855  ono  of  the  English  jurors  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
when  he  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In 
18ji)  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Ho  has 
been  professor  of  ehemistry  in  the  University  of  Quebec 
and  in  McGill  College,  Montreal,  and  now  (1875)  holds  a 
similar  position  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. He  has  written  many  important  papers  upon  min- 
eralogy, chemistry,  dynamic  geology,  and  kindred  topics. 
Hunt  (Waiu)),  LL.l).,b.  at  Utica,  N.Y'.,  June  IJ.ISIO; 
educated  at  Hamill<jn  and  Union  Colleges,  graduating  in 
1828;  was  mayor  of  Utiea  and  member  of  the  New  York 
assembly  ;  was  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State  of 
New  Y'ork  from  1s6d  to  187.'i,  when  he  became  justice  of 
the  .Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S. 

Hunt  (Washington),  b.  at  Windham,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  5, 
1811;  admitted  lo  the  bar  at  Lockpurt  in  181)4  ;  appointed 
first  judge  of  Niiigaia  CO.  in  ls:»;;  member  of  Congress 
184:i-4U;  comptridlcr  of  New  York  18lil,  and  governor 
1851-5:i.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  conservative 
wing  of  the  Whig  party,  and  when  this  party  was  dis.solved 
he  became  a  Democrat.  He  was  a  ilclegate  to  the  Chicago 
Convention  in  1861,  and  d.  in  New  Y'ork  Feb.  2,  1867. 

Hunt  (William  Hoi. man),  b.  in  London  in  1827;  stud- 
ied in  the  school  id'  the  Ro.val  Academy,  and  exhibited  for 
the  lirst  time  in  IS46.  lu  the  first  years  he  generally  took 
his  subject  from  some  poet,  Keals,  liulwer,  and  others,  but 
with  hi's  picture  .4  Cmiferlal  Hr!tl'>h  FnmUij  Sli,lt,rin,j  a 
VliilKl!:in  MhHit.uun/  fri.ui  ih-  I'-ifriil!,,,!  -./'  Il"-  Diu'nU, 
exhibited  in  18.'>U,  li  radical  change  had  taken  place,  not 
only  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  but  also  in  his  style  of  exe- 
culioii;  with  this  picture  the  new  school  of  prcllaphael- 
ites  was,  if  not  fiuinded,  at  least  announced.  In  180:1  lie 
iiainted  Our  /wi.///«/i  C.,.i«(«;  ill  IN.")!.  The  Airi(l.iiirtl  Cm- 
n.-niirr  ami  riir  'Lu/hl  „f  the  W.nUl.  explained  ill  two  letters 
by  Kuskin,  publi.-l'icd  in  the  7Vm,».-  in  1867,  -l/Ici-  .Viiinct 
111  i.'./'//''.-  "■"''  '»  '*•"-•  ''''"•  ■*'''""'■""  •'/  De'Oli. 

Hiint  (William  M iis),  brother  of  Richard  M.,  b.  in 

Ilraltlcboro',  Vt.,  Mar.  :il.  1S21  ;  entered  llarvanl  College 
in  I  SHI,  but  did  not  c'ouiiilete  his  course:  weul  lo  Diissel- 
dorf  in  1846;  in  1818  was  a  puiiil  of  Couture  in  Paris;  re- 
turned to  the  U.S.  in  18.'i.'i,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Newport,  but  removed  theiiee  to  .lamiiii'ii  Plain,  which  is 
now  inclu.led  in  lioston.  limit  was  oi f  Ihe  first  lo  intro- 
duce what  is  coiiiiiiouly  known  as  the  Krench  school  of  art 
into  America,  but  he  made  it  his  own.  and  used  it  to  ex- 
press original  ideas.  His  pictures  are  nuiiierous  and  of 
great  variety  in  subject,  genre  painting  and  portrait  being 
his  great  excellcnci-.  Thr  /-"»'  A'lW.  Thr  n,.,ri.lrrH.  dirt 
„l  llir  y„„„l„ni.  M,ir,iu,ril,.  .\f„nu„,/  Sl.ir.  Itmilr  V„ll, 
J>nuiimcr  lliii/  are  well    kliinvli.  and    have    most,  if  not  all. 


been  reproduced  in  lithograjdi.  Some  of  his  portraits— 
those  of  Dana  the  poet,  Chief-Justice  Shaw,  and  several  of  , 
ladies— are  much  admired,  but  in  this  work  he  was  unequal, 
his  success  dejiending  greatly  on  his  symjiathy  with  the 
sitter.  For  several  years  Mr.  Hunt  taught  classes  ol  ladies 
in  lioston,  and  awakened  enthusiasm  in  the  study  ol  art. 

D.  Sept.  8,   1879.  O.   li.  FllOTHINUllAM. 

llunt'iT,  tp.  of  Edgar  co..  111.  Pop.  1029. 
Hunter,  post-tp.  of  Greene  co.,  N.  Y'.,  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains.  It  was  formerly  eelebrated  for  its  extensive 
tanneries,  and  is  an  attractive  summer  resort.  Pop.  1524. 
Hunter,  tp.  of  Laurens  co.,  S.  C.  Pop.  2;')57. 
Hunter  (Daviii).  b.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  .July  21, 
1802;  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and 
entered  the  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  -Tuly, 
1822  ;  engaged  for  fourteen  years  on  frontier  duty,  rising 
to  the  rank  of  captain  of  dragoons  \SS:i;  resigned  in  18.'I6. 
In  1842  he  re-entered  the  service  as  paymaster,  with  the 
rank  of  major,  on  which  duty  he  served  until  1861,  when 
(May  14)  he  was  appointed  colonel  6th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  and 
three  days  later  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  as  such 
commanding  division  at  Bull  Run  (.Inly  21),  where  he  was 
wounded:  promoted  to  be  major-general  of  volunteers  Aug., 
ISCI.  Ill  May,  1S62.  while  in  conim.aiid  of  Ihe  department 
of  the  South,  he  issued  an  order  declaring  slavery  abol- 
ished in  that  dcp.arlment,  which  order  was  annulled  by 
Pres.  Lincoln  in  a  proclamation.  In  May,  1864,  Hunter 
succeeded  Gen.  Sigel  in  command  of  the  department  of 
West  Virginia;  the  battle  of  Piedmont  and  subsequent 
march  against  Lynchburg  rU'i  Lexington  occurred  the  fol- 
lowing month  :  li  strong  Confederate  force  arrived  in  good 
time  to  the  relief  of  that  city,  however,  and  Hunter's  am- 
munition giving  out,  he  made  a  hasty  retreat,  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  enemy.  In  1805  was  member  of  the  military 
commission  to  try  the  conspirators  engaged  in  the  assassi- 
nation of  Lincoln.    Retired  from  active  service  July,  1866. 

G.  C.  Simmons. 
Hunter  (.John).  F.  R.  S.,  h.  at  Long  Calderwood,  near 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  July  14, 1728  ;  youngest  of  ten  children, 
of  whom  ono  was  the  afterwards  eelebrated  William  Hun- 
ter. John  received  very  imperfect  instruction  at  school ; 
was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinetmaker  ;  went  in  1748  to  study 
anatomy  with  his  brother:  studied  at  Oxford  1753-54  ;  be- 
came a  surgical  pupil  at  St.  Bartholomew's  1751,  and  at  St. 
(ieort'e's  1754  ;  studied  surgery  under  Cheselden  and  Pott  ; 
lectured  upon  anatomy  1754-59  ;  attained  great  knowledge 
of  human  and  comparative  anatomy  :  served  in  Franco  and 
Portugal  as  stalT-surgeon  1761-6:i:  began  to  practise  sur- 
gery in  London  176:i;  was  made  F.  K.  S.  1797,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  publication  of  important  pa)iers  containing 
new  discoveries  in  pathology  and  physiology;  became 
surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital  1768;  surgeon  extra- 
ordinary to  the  king  1776;  surgeon-general  of  the  forces 
and  inspeclor-gcneral  of  hospitals  1790.  D.  in  Loudon 
Got.  16,  179:!.  John  Hunter  was  the  boldest  and  best 
operator  of  his  time,  an  anatomist  of  marvellous  know- 
ledge, and  one  of  the  lathers  of  zoological  science.  His 
style  as  a  spciiker  and  writer  was  bad,  owing  to  his 
defective  early  training.  His  muiiners  were  coarse  and 
repulsive  and' his  temper  violent,  but  he  |iossessed  many 
strong  and  noble  moral  qualities.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  modern  school  of  surgery.  Author  of 
Niitnr-tl  JJiil.  I'f  lln-  lliiiiniii  Tirlh  (1771-78),  On  Vcncrral 
DiHciiH,-  ( 1786),  tM'crTOti'oiid  an  Cerlnin  I'urtH  »/  the  Animal 
Economi/  (1786),  Oil  the  Ulood,  Jnjittnimiitinn,  and  (Inn- 
Kli;t  ir.oiio/"  (1791).  He  was  the  collector  of  the  great 
Huiit.riaii  Museum,  chiclly  of  pathological  and  anatomical 
specimens,  purchased  by  the  British  govcniment  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Hunter  (John  Kklso),  b.  nt  Dunkeith.  Ayrshire.  Deo. 
15,  IKII2  ;  was  at  first  a  cobbler,  and  afterwards  a  portrail- 
iiainter  of  repute.  He  iiublislieil  7'/ir  It.  Inm/,,.!  .,/  nn  Arl- 
i«f»  l.i/r  (IS67),  I.ifr-Slndi,-  ,./ Cliar.irlrr  (1870),  the  last 
highly  vnlueil  as  conlaiuiiig  ircsli  information  ii]"iu  the 
jiersoiis  and  places  celebrated  by  liurus,  Tanuahni,  and 
other  Scottish  poets.     D.  at  Polloekshield  Feb.  i,  1S74. 

Hunter  (John  W.),  b.  in  Bedford  (now  in  Brooklyn), 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  15.  ISI17:  tiecanie  a  ehrk  in  Ihe  New  Y'ork 
custom-house  ls:il  ;  was  assistant  auditor  llicie  ls.'17-6;); 
was  long  prominent  in  the  educational  alVairs  of  Brooklyn, 
and  was  an  officer  of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank  ;  chosen  to 
Congress  ill  1866,  and  in  1H74  became  mayor  of  Brooklyn. 
Hunter  (Joseimi).  See  Aiti'.nihx. 
Hunter  i  Koueiit  MEiirEuTAi.iAKKum)),  b.  in  Essex  oo., 
Va,  Apr.  21,  IS09.  ami  was  ...lucaled  at  Ihu  Univcrsily  of 
Virginia  and  Ihe  Wiucbcsi.  r  Law  .^cloiol  ;  member  of  the 
Virginia  house  of  delegal.s;  was  a  member  of  Congress 
18.17-11    and    1M15-47.  taking  a   prominent  position,   and 


being  Speaker  18:19-11.    He 


I  (1847-61)  a  lI.  S.  Senator 
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from  Virginia,  chairman  of  finance  committee,  and  was 
afterwards  dmfederate  secretary  of  state,  and  gtill  later  a 
member  of  the  Confederate  Senate,  and  was  one  uf  the 
comniissloucrs  who  met  Pres.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  at 
the  Hampton  Roads  conference  in  Feb.,  1866. 

Hunter  (AVilliam),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  elder  brother  of 
John  Hunter,  was  b.  at  Long  Calderwt.od,  Scotland,  May 
2:i,  1718;  studied  at  Glasgow  University  1732-37,  with  a 
view  to  the  ministry  ;  became  the  medical  pupil  of  CuUen; 
studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  whither  he 
went  in  1741;  began  to  lecture  on  surgery  and  anatomy 
1746  ;  acquired  a  wide  fame  as  a  surgeon  and  accoucheur, 
devoting  himself  after  1749  chiefly  to  the  practice  of  ob- 
stetrics; took  his  degree  at  Glasgow  1750  ;  became  phys- 
ician to  the  queen  1764j  F.  R.  S.  1767;  professor  of  ana- 
tomy 1770  ;  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  1781  ; 
associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  1782.  D.  in 
London  Mar.  30,  1783.  His  splendid  collection  of  ana- 
tomical and  pathological  specimens,  coins,  books,  etc.  is 
now  the  Huuterian  Museum  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow ;  it  was  partly  collected  by  John  Hunter,  from  whom 
he  was  for  many  years  estranged.  William  Hunter  sur- 
passed his  brother  in  scholarship  and  courtesy,  but  was  not 
his  equal  in  professional  ability.  His  principal  published 
works  vfevG  Medicdl  Commentaries  (1762-64)  and  the  splen- 
did Anatomia  Htunani  Uteri  Graindi  (1774). 

Hunter  CWilliam),  D.  D.,  b.  May  26,  1811,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  Ireland  ;  brought  to  the  U.  S.  in  1817, 
he  entered  Madison  College  in  1830.  In  1833  he  began  his 
ministry  in  connection  with  the  Pittsburg  (Pa.)  conference. 
He  has  edited  the  Pittsburg  Conference  Joumaf,  also  the 
Pittsburg  Christian  Adrocntc  (M.  E.),  and  was  presiding 
elder  in  the  Clarksburg  (Pa.)  and  Beaver  (Pa.)  districts. 
In  l8o5  he  became  Kramer  professor  of  Hebrew  and  bibli- 
cal literature  in  Allegheny'  College,  Pa.  In  1870  he  re- 
turned to  pastoral  work,  and  in  1872  to  religious  journalism, 
being  then  re-elected  as  editor  of  the  Christian  Adrocafe. 
He  \vas  the  author  of  several  books  of  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs,  and  of  a  poem  on  Amtrican  Mtthodism,  a  PUn  for 
Unitij.  Some  of  his  devotional  songs  have  obtained  a 
wide  popularity,  and  are  sung  in  many  lands.  They  have 
been  translated  into  various  languages,  as  the  Bulgarian, 
several  dialects  of  India,  Africa,  Ceylon,  and  China.  I). 
at  Cleveland,  0.,  Oct.  18,  1877.  A.  Stevens. 

Hunter  (William),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newport  Nov.  26, 
1774;  grailuated  at  Brown  University  in  171*1;  studied 
medicine  for  some  time  under  his  celebrated  kinsman, 
John  Hunter,  in  London,  but  left  this  study  and  adopted 
that  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practise  in  Newport  on 
his  return  in  M^Vj.  He  was  member  of  Congress  179'J- 
ISII,  and  U.  S.  Senator  1811-21.  From  1834  to  1845  he 
was  charqS-  d'affiiires  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Brazil.     B.  at  Newport  Dec.  3,  1849. 

Hunt'erdoUf  county  of  New  Jersey,  bounded  on  the 
S.  W.  by  the  Delaware  River.  Area,  about  400  square  miles. 
A  part  of  its  surface  is  broken,  but  its  soil  is  generally  very 
fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  fruit,  and  wool  arc  staple  products. 
It  has  manufactures  of  metallic  wares,  flour,  harnesses, 
carriages,  lumber,  and  other  goods,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  the  Belvidere  Delaware,  and 
other  railroads.     Cap.  Flemington.     Pop.  36,063. 

Hunt'er's,  tp.  of  Tehama  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  40. 

Hunter's  HiU,  tp.  of  Gates  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1461. 

Hunter's  Point,  the  S.  W.  portion  of  Long  Island 
CiTV  (which  ser),  Queens  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1590. 

Hunt'ersville,  a  v.  of  Spring  Creek  tp.,  Miami  co.,  0. 
Pop.  233. 

Huntersville,  post-v..  county-seat  of  Pocahontas  co., 
W.  A'a.,  on  a  line  plateau,  40  miles  N.  by  E.  of  White  Sul- 
phur Springs,  a  station  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R. 

Hunt'ing,  like  war,  is  coeval  in  origin  with  man.  "  Be- 
fore it  was  a  pleasure."  says  E.  Blaze,  '*  hunting  was  a  ne- 
cessity," since  people  were  urged  to  it  not  only  by  hunger, 
but  by  the  need  of  protecting  themselves  from  wild  beasts. 
But  though  King  David  was  respected  for  skill  in  the 
fiehl,  it  is  evident  that  of  all  people  the  Jews  were  least 
inclined  to  the  chase,  owing  to  their  being  religiously 
trained  to  avoid  almost  all  amusements,  as  savoring  of 
Gentilisra.  But  among  Greeks  and  Romans  hunting  be- 
came sacred,  Apollo  and  Diana  being  its  chief  patrons, 
while  even  its  subordinate  depfirtments  had  each  a  tutelary 
deity.  Pollux  presiding  over  the  training  of  horses  for  the 
chase,  Orion  of  assembling  dogs  in  packs,  and  Ilippolytus 
cf  snares  and  toils.  The  influence  of  hunting  on  culture 
has  been  very  great,  and,  with  a  few  drawbacks,  very  ben- 
eficial to  man.  It  is  exhilarating,  and  in  most  forms  very 
conducive  to  health,  as  it  induces  much  exposure  to  fresh 
air  and  involves  exercise  in  many  forms;  in  fact,  it  may 
be  assumed  as  a  broad  principle  that  those  races  which  take 


no  interest  in  field-sports,  and  thereby  become  unfamiliar 
with  Nature  in  her  wilder  forms,  are  generally  cowardly 
and  depraved.  It  is  said  that  the  chase  induces  cruelty, 
but  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  Romans  as  they  left  oflf 
hunting  became  more  sanguinary  in  their  games,  and  the 
French,  who  ridicule  '*/c  ftport,"  and  say  that  an  English- 
man always  remarks  if  the  weather  is  fine  that  "  one  ought 
to  kill  something,"  are  themselves  much  bhtodier  and  more 
vindictive  in  their  political  outbursts  and  punishments. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  Chinese. 

A  subject  whose  history  is  as  old  as  that  of  humanity, 
and  which  embraces  the  taking  of  almost  all  animals,  from 
the  hare  to  the  elephant,  cannot  be  even  sketched  within 
our  limit,  and  we  shall  therefore  simply  speak  of  what  is  at 
the  present  day  chiefly  understood  by  hunting,  or  that 
branch  of  it  which  involves  such  an  outlay  of  capital  as  to 
have  almost  entirely  appropriated  the  word  to  itself.  This 
is  the  pursuit  of  the  deer.  fox.  and  hare  on  horseback,  which 
in  Great  Britain  probably  costs  more  every  year  than  all 
the  games  of  ancient  Rome  did  in  the  same  time.  The 
ancient  Britons,  in  fact,  were  vigorous  sportsmen,  and  Strabo 
informs  us  that  their  dogs  fur  deer  were  exported  to  the 
Continent,  and  particularly  to  Gaul.  The  Saxons  were  far 
more  addicted  to  hunting  than  the  Romans,  and  at  an  early 
period  established  those  forest-restrictions  which  play  such 
an  important  part  in  English  history,  and  which,  in  fact, 
did  much  to  develop  the  art  into  that  earnest  form  which 
in  England  is  a  serious  part  of  most  country  gentlemen's 
lives.  As  early  as  the  ninth  century,  says  Strutt,  and  prob- 
ably long  before,  hunting  constituted  an  essential  part  of 
the  education  of  a  young  nobleman.  Alfred  the  Great,  ac- 
cording to  Asserius,  was  most  carefully  trained  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  art,  and  excelled  in  them  before  he  was 
twelve  years  old.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  an- 
tiquaries more  familiar  with  MSS.  than  with  nature  have 
doubted  whether  horses  were  ever  employed  in  hunting 
previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  since  it  is  not  probable 
that  people  who,  as  we  know,  had  horses  both  good  and 
fleet,  would  dismount  in  order  to  chase  a  deer  or  fox. 
The  very  fact  that  fox-hunting  was  a  special  amusement 
among  the  Saxons  would  indicate  its  pursuit  on  horseback. 
The  fondness  of  every  Saxon  for  the  chase,  and  the  feeling 
which  appears  to  be  innate  with  men  that  animals  /era 
natnrrn  are  common  property,  led  to  much  resistance  to 
forest-laws  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  incredible  suffer- 
ing. Hundreds  of  villages  were  destroyed  by  the  Norman 
kings  to  make  immense  parks;  and  so  severe  were  the 
penalties  enforced  for  poaching  that  it  was  commonly  said 
that  one  might  kill  a  man  with  more  impunity  than  a  deer. 
This  spirit  of  pre-emption  and  resistance  has  continued  to 
tho  present  day  in  England,  and  it  is  not  many  years  since 
Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  discovered  that  England  had  "  more 
game-laws  than  poor-laws."  Robin  Hood  and  his  followers 
were  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  forest-laws.  Through 
the  Middle  Ages  hunting  increased  in  importance,  in  lux- 
urious details,  and,  so  to  speak,  in  acieuce.  It  had  from 
remote  times  possessed  a  literature.  Aristotle  had  at  the 
command  of  Alexander  the  Great  written  on  field-sports, 
and  the  Ci/nejeticiis  (a  treatise  on  dogs  and  hunting)  of 
Xenophon  may  still  bo  read  with  pleasure.  The  Roman 
writers  on  hunting  embrace  Pliny.  Horace,  Cicero,  Virgil, 
Seneca,  and  Justin.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  Eng- 
land had  several  treatises  on  the  subject.  That  of  William 
Twici,  huntsman-in-chief  to  Edward  II.,  written  in  Norman 
French,  also  exists  in  an  English  translation.  In  it  the 
poet-sportsman  thus  speaks  of  animals : 

*'And  for  to  sette  young  hunterys  in  the  way 

To  venerv,  I  cast  me  first  to  go 
Of  which  four  bestes  be,  that  is  to  say, 

The  hare,  the  herte,  the  wulf,  and  the  wild  boor. 
But  then  there  ben  other  t>estes  five  of  the  chase. 

The  buck  the  first,  the  seconde  is  the  do; 
The  fox  the  third,  which  hath  ever  hard  grace; 

The  forthe  themartyn,  and  the  last  the  roe." 

As  these  beasts  disappeared  or  became  rare,  the  fox  grad- 
ually rose  to  be  the  first  in  consequence.  "Nimrod" 
(Charles  James  Apperly)  observes  that  it  was  about  150 
years  ago  when  the  fox  was  first  considered  an  animal 
of  the  higher  chase.  Hndibmn,  he  observes,  has  a  great 
deal  about  the  hare,  but  not  one  word  about  the  fox.  and  in 
Somerville's  poem  of  the  Chare,  very  little  is  said  of  the 
latter,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  hare  and  deer.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  in  England  then,  as  now  on  the  Continent, 
the  vrthie  of  the  game,  especially  as  an  edible,  was  always 
considered.  This  has  entirely  disappeared  at  present;  all 
that  is  cared  for  in  the  fox  is  his  *'  brush,"  while  "puss" 
1  (the  hare)  generally  goes  "to  the  dogs."  Chaucer  gave  in 
his  time  a  spirited  picture  of  an  improvised  foot  fox-hunt: 

"Aha  the  fox,  and  after  hini  they  ran. 
And  she  with  slaves  ?iiany  another  man. 
Ran  ('"11  our  dotj,  and  Talbot  and  (ierlond, 
And  Malkin  with  her  distatf  in  her  bond. 
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Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  okp  the  vcray  hoRges, 
So  fcrcd  were  lor  barkinc  of  thedogi;cs, 
And  shouting  of  llie  nu-ii.  and  wonien  eke, 
They  rouuen  so,  hem  thouglii  her  hertos  brake.'* 

The  first  fox*huntino;  was  with  so-called  '*  trencher  do;^s," 
which  one  authority  dechircs  were  an  assembly  of  any  and 
everything  in  dog  shape,  but  it  is  more  probjiblc  that  they 
were  of  the  breed  of  broken-haired  harriers  which  still 
abound  in  Wales,  and  aro  an  excellent  dog.  Rlaino  states 
that  "the  first  real  steady  pack  of  foxhounds  "  was  that 
of  Thomas  Fownes,  Esq.,  of  Stepleton  in  Dorsetshire,  in 
17*3l>.  "  They  were."  says  a  writer  of  ISIS,  "as  handsome 
and  fully  as  complete  in  every  respect  as  most  celebrated 
packs  of  the  present  day"  —  an  assertion  which  of  itself 
indicates  that  gooil  packs  had  existed  long  before;  and 
"  Nimrod  "  tells  us  that  a  pack  of  foxhounds  was  kept  by 
Lord  Arundel  in  IfiilO,  and  this  pack  subsequently  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  celebrated  Quorndon  Hounds. 
But  this  Arundel  pack — as  its  excellenco  proves  —  was 
probably  far  from  being  the  first  in  England.  With  the 
great  improvement  in  dogs  in  nioiiern  times,  and  the  con- 
stant efforts  to  secure  better  liorscs,  the  system  of  hunting 
has  changed,  and  instead  of  sounding  tho  horn  at  cock- 
crow, as  soon  as  they  could  see  to  ride,  ten,  eleven,  or  even 
twelve  o'clock  is  now  tho  hour  for  huntsmen's  assembling. 
In  fact,  in  tho  old  time  gentlemen  were  often  obliged  to 
ride  many  miles  br/nre  daybreak,  but  now  the  horses  aro 
sent  by  "  rail."  while  the  rider  takes  the  same  conveyance. 
In  the  old  time  hares  aud  foxes  were  rare,  but  now  they  are 
so  carefully  preserved  that  hunters  are  sure  of  them.  In 
fact,  foxes  are  often  imported  from  the  Continent  when  they 
become  scarce  in  any  part  of  England,  and  the  writer  knows 
of  a  gentleman  who  recently  brouglit  a  number  to  Ireland. 
lie  also  knows  of  another  gentleman  who,  having  been 
suspected  of  shooting  or  poisoning  a  troublesome  fox,  was 
completely  cut  by  the  whole  country  and  shunned  like  a 
felon.  The  change  in  horses  for  hunting  has  also  been  very 
great.  A  century  ago  the  hunter  was  a  half-breed  animal, 
of  great  strength  and  handsome,  powerful  frame — "acom- 
plete  snaflle-bridle  horse,  and  a  standing  as  well  as  a  tiy- 
iug  leaper."  He  had  great  endurance.  At  present  the 
thoroughbred,  as  shown  in  the  "  cock-tail,"  or  three-fourths 
pure  blood,  delicate  but  fleet,  is  gradually  taking  the  place 
of  the  true  hunter.  The  crpente  of  hunting  has  accord- 
ingly been  increased  in  proportion  to  these  changes.  A 
thoroughbred  horse,  though  he  can  for  a  short  time  perform 
greater  feats  of  speed,  and  in  fact  of  leajiiug.  is  soon  dis- 
abled, and  must  be  kept  from  three  to  seven  days  quiet 
after  a  hunt.  Gentlemen  who  can  afford  it  h.ive  two  and 
even  three  horses  brought  for  them  to  a  hunt.  In  short, 
hunting,  like  all  other  sports,  is  rapidly  assuming  in  Eng- 
land an  intensely  artificial  and  highly  elaborate  character, 
entirely  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  f/in»r  as  expressed  by 
poets  and  understood  by  the  world  at  large.  In  old  times 
tho  buckskin  breeches,  well  stained  antl  worn,  were  cha- 
racteristic of  hunting,  but  the  ideal  rider  at  a  "meet  "  at 
present  is  an  ^f^'/mtt  in  primrose  kid  gloves  and  snow- 
white  conls.  His  hounds  run  faster,  his  horses  leap,  it  is 
said,  higher  than  did  those  of  old.  but  to  one  who  has,  like 
the  writer,  hunte<l  both  buffalo  in  .A.meri<'a  and  foxes  and 
hares  in  England,  the  latter  compares  with  the  former  as  a 
walk  down  Hond  street  in  the  season  rlocs  with  apedestriau 
tour  among  the  Alps.  Hunting  in  Englancl.  notwithstaml- 
ing  the  ostentation  of  expense  which  is  rapidly  reducing  it 
more  to  a  matter  of  money  and  style  than  is  pfiputarly 
supposed,  is  still  of  incalculable  benefit,  since  it  practically 
familiarizes  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ]ieoplo  with  good 
riding  in  its  truest  and  fullest  sense.  The  man  has  always 
a  physical — we  may  say  a  nervous — superiority  who  can 
without  an  emotion  clear  hedge  and  ditch  or  keep  the  sad- 
dle all  ilay  in  a  thorough  chase.  Were  it  not  for  hunting 
many  gentlemen  would  never  get  beyotnl  a  tmt  on  th« 
highway,  and  that  familiarity  with  tho  horse  in  all  his  best 
qualities  which  makes  a  nnm  manlier  w<mld  be  lost.  It  is 
amusing  to  nliserve  the  manner  in  wliieh  the  rules  of  sport 
are  carried  out  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  not  long  since  a 
gentleman  twenty  five  years  a  resirlcnt  in  India,  and  an 
experienced  tiger-hunter,  assured  the  writer  that  any  one 
known  t<)  have  killed  a  tiger-cub  would  be  "cut"  by  every 
gentleman  in  his  part  of  the  country.  It  is  but  junt  to  say 
that  then-  has  lu-en  of  late  a  strong  reaction  against  this 
spirit  of  selfish  cruelty,  both  in  India  and  Englanil.  The 
extent  to  which  hunting  is  pursued  may  be  jndgetl  from  tho 
fiict  that  during  the  week  beginning  with  Nov.  2S,  IS7I. 
171*  jiacks  were  advertised  to  run  in  (Ireat  Hritain.  and 
that  these  met  from  two  to  four  times  during  the  week. 
Fifty  pounds  is  the  lowest  price  for  an  ordinary  hunting- 
horse;  at  many  meets  the  average  would  be  £150.  In  IMIO 
a  writer  estimated  the  average  eost  of  fourft-en  hunters  at 
£700;  at  the  same  time,  he  wrote  that  iiieluding  these 
horses  the  annual  expense  of  a  pack,  but  lud  ineluding  tho 


value  of  the  hounds,  would  be  £2235.  It  would  be  safe 
to  double  this  sum  at  present.  A  few  years  later  "Nini- 
r<Kl  "  tells  us  that  ten  couple  of  hounds  were  sold  for  10t)0 
guineas,  and  that  I^onl  Middleton  had  many  hounds  for 
which  he  would  not  take  200  guineas  apiece.  Strangers 
can.  however,  join  in  a  hunt  at  moderate  expense.  A 
"  tolerably  fair,"  though  seldom  a  really  good,  horse  may 
be  hired  at  a  livery  stable  for  £1  to  follow  the  harriers,  and 
£2  for  tho  fox-liounds.  During  the  hunt  an  otlicial  will 
demand  from  him  from  five  to  ten  shillings  as  the  regular 
fee.  Stag-hounds  are  larger  than  fox-hounds ;  otherwise 
they  aro  nearly  the  same.  Tho  harrier,  used  for  hunting 
hares,  '*  is  the  next  remove  after  the  stag  or  fox-hound 
from  the  talbot,"  or  oM  English  hunting-dog.  There  are 
three  jirominent  varieties.  Tho  modern  harrier  is  little 
nu>re  than  a  dwarf  fox-hound.  The  beagle  is  a  very  small 
hound.  use-I  almost  entirely  for  hares,  and  is  frequently,  if 
not  generally,  followed  on  foot.        Charles  G.  Leland. 

Huut'ingburg,  ]iost-v.  of  Dubois  co.,  Ind.,has  manu- 
factures of  flour,  lumber,  carriages,  wagons,  woollens,  fur- 
niture, tobacco,  saddlery,  etc.;  a  weekly  newspaper  (Ger- 
man), numerous  stores,  a  fine  school-house,  i>  churches;  is 
situated  in  a  region  ab<uinding  in  block  and  caunel  coal, 
plumbago,  iron  ores,  fine  ])Otter's  clay,  mineral  paints, 
lime,  and  sandstone,  and  is  tho  centre  of  four  projected  rail- 
roads. Tobacco  13  extensively  produced  here,  as  well  as 
grain,  fruits,  etc.  E.  PirKiiARUT,  Phop.  "Signal." 

Huntingdon,  borough  of  England,  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Huntingdon,  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Ouse.  The 
house  in  which  tjliver  Cromwell  was  born  still  stands. 
Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough,  CG05. 

Huntingdon,  a  fertile  county  of  Quebec.  Canada,  the 
westernmost  of  the  counties  S.  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Cap. 
Huntingdon.     Pop.  It),;{0-1. 

Huntingdon,  ])ost-v.,  cap.  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Quebec, 
Canada,  50  miles  S.  W.  of  Montreal,  in  a  good  agricultural 
region,  has  manufactures  of  farm-implements,  castings, 
lumber,  etc.,  an  academy,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  a  con- 
vent.    Pop.  of  sub-district,  763. 

Huntingdon,  county  of  S.  Central  Pennsylvania. 
Area,  730  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  grand  moun- 
tain-ranges, but  has  very  fertile  valleys.  Bituminous  coal, 
iron  ore,  and  limestone  are  abundant.  Metallic  wares, 
leather,  carriages,  flour,  and  furniture  are  among  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  manufaeture.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are 
staple  products.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Juniata  Kiver  and 
the  Pennsvlvauia  and  tho  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top 
R.  Rs.     Cap.  Huntingdon.     Pop.  31.251. 

Huntingdon,  ]iost-b.,  cap.  of  Huntingdon  co..  Pa.,  on 
the  Juniata,  at  the  junction  of  the  Hunting<Ion  ancl  Broad 
Top  R.  R.  with  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R..  104  miles  W.  of 
Harrisburg.  It  has  a  national  and  a  private  bank,  1  re- 
ligious and  4  secular  newspapers,  2  phining-mills.  gas- 
works, manufactures  of  lirooms.  boots  and  ."hoes,  furniture, 
etc.,  car-works,  an  academy,  a  select  school,  and  S  churches, 
and  is  in  a  region  abounding  in  iron,  lead,  coal,  fire-clay, 
limestone,  and  line  timber.  Pop.  3034. 
A.  B.  But  MiiAi  (;n,  Lit.  Ed.  "  Joi  hnal"  and  "Pilgrim." 

Huntingdon,  po,«t-v.,  cap.  of  Carndl  co.,  Tenn.,  on 
the  Xashville  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  It  has  a 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  t>09. 

Huntingdon  (Ski.ina).  Cointess  or,  daughter  of 
Washington  Shirley,  Earl  Ferrers,  b.  1707,  and  became 
distinguished  in  the  religious  history  of  the  time  in  which 
she  lived.  In  172S  suho  was  married  to  Theophilus  Hastings, 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  a  nnm  of  great  religious  zeal,  who 
died  Oct.  13,  174tJ.  Numerous  children  were  the  fruit  of 
this  marriage,  of  whom  four  died  young.  Whether  owing 
to  this  aflliction  or  not,  the  countess  became  a  very  devout 
and  zealous  Christian  :  and  us  at  iliis  time  the  revivals  un- 
der Wesley  an«l  WhitelieM  wvvv  at  tlieir  height,  a  strong 
religious  excitement  existed  in  England.  Tlie  countess  in- 
clined to  the  Calvinistio  tenets  of  Whitefield,  whom  she 
made  her  private  chaplain,  aiid  she  became  tho  leader  of 
<'alvjniatic  Methorlism  in  England,  and  her  followers  were 
known  as  the  "Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connection." 
Her  large  means  were  devoted  to  the  dissemiiuitiun  of  her 
religious  views,  and  to  this  end  she  built  nnd  maintained  a 
college  at  Trevecca,  Wales,  for  the  education  of  Cnlvinistie 
ministers:  sIk'  aNo  built  chapels  throughout  England,  and 
provided  for  their  support.  It  is  said  (hat  in  all  she  erected 
til  chapels,  the  finest  of  which  is  at  Ruth,  for  tho  manage- 
ment of  which  she  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  her  fortune  iu 
trust.     D.  June  17,  1711 1. 

Hunfingdonshirr,  county  of  Englnnd,  bounded  by 
the  counties  of  Cumbridge,  Bedford,  and  Northamptoii. 
It  eontains  22'.t.5n  iiens  of  Inw,  mostly  lev<d  or  slightly 
hilly  ground,  watered  by  the  Onjic  and  the  Ncne,  and  well 
adapted  to  agriculture.     I'op.  I'l  1,250. 
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Hun'ting  Quar'ter,  tp.  of  Carteret  co..  N.  C.  P.  945. 
Hunt'ington,  county  of  the  N.  E.  of  Indinna.  Area, 
400  square  miles.  It  is"very  fertile  ami  gem-rally  level. 
Cattle,  grain,  wool,  ami  lumber  arc  staple  jiroducts.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.  Cap. 
Huntington.     Pop.  19,0:;r>. 

Huntington,  tp.  of  Elmore  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1317. 
Huntington,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Fairfield  CO.,  Conn., 
15  miles  W.  of  New  Haven.     Pop.  1527. 

Huntington,  city.  tp..  enp.  of  Huntington  co.,  Ind., 
on  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.  and  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal,  24  miles  S.  W.  of  Fort  Wayne  and  118 
miles  S.  W.  of  Toledo.  It  contains  12  factories  working 
wood  into  various  shapes,  2  iron-foundries,  1  national  and 
1  private  bank,  S  churches,  2  newspapers,  a  free  graded 
school,  a  public-school  building  costing  $50,000,  the  usual 
number  of  stores,  and  is  the  depot  for  a  large  lime-burn- 
ing region  operating  30  kilns.  A  library,  reading-room, 
an'd  museum  are  being  established  in  connection  with  the 
public  school.  The  city  is  built  on  both  banks  of  Little 
River.     Pop.  of  city,  2925  ;  of  tp.  4449. 

.loiiN  F.  Jlosns,  En.  of  '•iNniAS.v  IlEn.iLD." 
Huntington,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Hampshire  co.,  Mass., 
on  the  Boston  and  .\lbany  R.  R.,  119  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Boston.  It  has  extensive  water-power,  and  manufac- 
tures of  paper,  flannels,  etc.  There  are  4  churches.  Pop. 
1150. 

Huntington,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Suffolk  co.,  X.  Y.,  on 
Long  Island  R.  R.,  38  miles  from  New  York,  with  which 
it  is  also  connected  by  steamboat  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  It  has  S  churches,  a  union  graded  school  building 
which  cost  $20,000,  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  some  manu- 
factures and  trade,  .\bout  30,000,000  bricks  are  annually 
made  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  2433;  of  tp.  10.704. 

G.  H.  Shei-ahd,  Ed.  "Long  Islandeh." 
Huntington,  tp.  of  Brown  co.,  0.     Pop.  3020. 
Huntington,  tp.  of  (Jallia  eo.,  0.     Pop.  1609. 
Huntington,  posttp.  of  Lorain  co.,  0.     Pop.  834. 
Huntington,  tp.  of  Ross  co.,  0.     Pop.  2367. 
Huntington,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1595. 
Huntington,  tp.  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1S47. 
Huntington,  post-tp.  of  Chittenden  co.,  Vt.,  19  miles 
W.  of   Montpclier,    has    manufactures   of  lumber.      Pop. 
864. 

Huntington,  city  of  Cabell  co..  West  Va..  on  Ohio 
River,  and  on  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R..  was  founded  in 
1871,  and  has  extensive  manufactures.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Marshall  College,  has  2  public  schools,  9  churches,  3  hotels, 
and  2  newspapers.      J.  J.  Gilbekt,  Ed.  ".Advertiser." 

Huntington  (Collis  Potter),  b.  at  Harwinton,  Conn., 
Oct.  22,  1821 :  received  a  common-school  education,  and  be- 
came interested  early  in  life  in  the  management  of  railroads  ; 
is  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.;  vice- 
president  of  the  Central  P,acific  Railroad  Co. ;  trustee  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Co.,  and  a  director  of  the 
Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Co.         J.  B.  Bishop. 

Huntington  (C.  S.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Jan.  2.  1841.  in  Illi- 
nois: graduated  at  the  Naval  Acadejny  in  1861 ;  became  a 
lieutenant  in  1862,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1866  ;  was 
in  several  actions  on  the  Mississippi  River  in  1863  while 
serving  on  board  the  Monougahela,  and  in  1864,  at  the 
battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  owing  to  the  wounding  of  Command- 
er MuUany,  was  for  a  while  in  comman<l  of  the  Oneida, 
during  which  period  he  distinguished  himself  for  his  cool- 
ness and  bravery.  FoxHALi.  A.  Parker. 

Huntington  (Daniel),  b.  in  New  York  Oct.  14.  1816; 
educated  at  Hamilton  College  :  was  first  stimulated  to  the 
pursuit  of  art  by  Charles  L.  Elliot,  whom  he  met  while  a 
student;  in  1835  began  to  study  under  Alorse ;  later  was  a 
pupil  of  Inman  ;  in  1836  travelled  and  sketched  in  the 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson;  in  1839  went  to  Italy  and 
painted  figure-pieces;  returned  to  New  York,  painted  por- 
traits and  coiuraenced  illustrations  of  the  Pihjrin)^  f'''f*9- 
reHs,  which  failure  of  eyesight  compelled  him  to  discon- 
tinue; revisited  Europe  in  1844,  and  painted  other  com- 
position pictures,  which  added  to  his  fame  :  on  his  return 
resumed  the  painting  of  portraits,  but  fourul  time  to  exe- 
cute two  or  three  historical  pieces.  Heurtf  VIII.  and  Cntk- 
nrine  Parr,  Marl/  Siffniiti/  lite  Ih-ath-irarrattt  of  Ladif  Jane 
Grfy,  and  Lady  Jane  Gretf  in  the  Tower,  For  many  years 
past  his  permanent  residence  has  been  in  New  York,  where 
his  reputation  is  very  high.  Huntington  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  several  fields  of  art.  He  has  painted  mountain 
scenery,  marine  views,  landscapes,  historical  compositions, 
cabinet  and  genre  pictures,  groups  .and  figures  of  fancy, 
ideal  heads,  subjects  of  religious  story  and  sentiment;  but 
his  most  distinguished  work  is  in  portraiture.  .Among  his 
numerous  sitters  have  been  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  Dr.  Muhlen- 


berg, Gulian  Verplanck,  Chancellor  Kent,  Lord  Morpeth, 
Sir  Charles  Eastiake,  .Agassiz,  Bryant,  Lincoln,  R.  B.  Min- 
turn — names  that  suggest  a  wide  and  eminent  fame.  Hunt- 
ington's most  ambitious  picture  is  The  Repidjfienn  Cunrt  in 
the  Time  nt  Washinriion.  It  contains  sixty-four  figures,  all 
portraits  of  men  and  women  celebrated  in  the  Revolution- 
ary epoch — some  copied  from  original  paintings  by  Mal- 
bone.  Stuart,  Copley,  or  less  known  artists,  others  con- 
structed by  the  aid  of  family  lineaments  and  traditions — 
the  whole  grouped  as  naturally  as  the  conditions  allowed. 
The  picture  is  owned  by  A.  T.  Stewart.  Mr.  Huntington 
has  been  greatly  honored  by  his  profession  and  by  the  pub- 
lic. In  1850  a  special  exhibition  was  made  in  New  York 
of  all  the  pictures  of  his  that  could  be  collected,  the  best 
known  artists  and  citizens  joining  to  make  the  tribute 
worthily  expressive  of  their  regard.  On  May  14,  1862,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
a  position  to  which  none  but  artists  of  recognized  ability 
are  chosen.  0.  B.  Frothixgham. 

Huntington  (Right  Rev.  Frederic  Dan),  D.  D.,  b. 
at  Hadlcy,  Mass.,  May  28,  1819  ;  graduated  at  .\mherstin 
1839  and  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School  in  1842.  En- 
tering the  Unitarian  ministry,  he  held  a  pastorale  in  Bos- 
ton 1842-55.  when  he  became  Plummer  professor  of  Chris- 
tian morals  and  preacher  to  Harvard  University.  In  1859 
he  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  in  1861  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Church  Monthly  :  and  in  1869  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Central  New  York.  He  has  pub- 
lished 2  vols,  of  sermons,  one  of  lectures  on  Human  S'ocielg 
(18601,  and  Leiaons  on   the  Parable),  and  other  works. 

Huntington  (Jedidiah  Vincent),  M.  D.,  b.  in  New 
York  Jan.  20,  1815:  was  educated  at  Yale  College  and  the 
University  of  New  York,  where  he  graduated  in  1835; 
graduated  M.  D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1838  ; 
was  professor  of  mental  ]ihilosophy  in  St.  John's  College, 
near  Flushing.  N.  Y..  for  three  years  ;  rector  of  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  in  Middlebury.  Vt. :  in  Europe  1846-49; 
became  a  Roman  Catholic  in  1850  ;  was  editor  of  the  Metro- 
politan, Baltimore,  1853-54;  founded  and  edited  (1855-57) 
the  Leader,  St.  Louis  ;  author  of  fornn  ( 1842).  Lndi/  Alice, 
a  novel  (1849).  Alban,  The  Forest  (1852),  The  Pretty  Plate 
(1852),  Ronemary  (1860),  Blonde  and  Brunette  (1858), 
America  [lisrorered  (1853),  a  poem,  and  some  translations 
from  the  French.  D.  at  Pau,  France,  Mar.  10,  1862.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Daniel  Huntington,  the  artist. 

Huntington  (Samiel),  LL.D.,  a  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  b.  at  Windham.  Conn.,  July  3, 
1731;  learned  the  trade  of  a  cooper:  became  in  175S  a  law- 
yer of  Norwich.  Conn. :  held  many  important  offices:  was 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  1776-83,  and  its 
president  1779-81 ;  judge  of  the  Connecticut  superior  court 
1774_S4;  its  chief-justice  1784;  lieutenant-governor  of 
Connecticut  1785;  governor  1786-96.  He  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Y'ale  in  1787.  D.  at  Nor- 
wich, Conn..  Jan.  5,  1796. 

Huntington  (Samiel),  a  nephew  of  Gov.  Samuel 
Huntingtc.u  1 1731-96).  b.  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  Oct.  4, 1765; 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1785  ;  became  a  lawyer  in  1793  ;  set- 
tled near  Painesville,  0.,  in  1800;  was  a  judge  of  the 
common  pleas  court  1802-03;  of  the  superior  court  in  1803, 
and  afterwards  chief-justice;  governor  of  Ohio  1808-10  ;  a 
colonel  and  paymaster  in  the  war  of  1812-14.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  first  constitutional  convention  of  Ohio,  and 
Speaker  of  the  first  State  senate.  D.  at  Painesville,  0., 
June  8,  1817. 

Huntington  City,  post-v.  of  Prince  George  co..  Md., 
16  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.  at  the  junction  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Potomac  and  the  Bowie  and  Pope's  Creek 
R.  Rs. ;  has  2  hotels,  a  weekly  newsp.aper,  railroad  machine- 
shops;  is  situated  in  a  farming  and  tobacco-growing  region. 

J.  W.  .^OOTT,  Ed.  •' HlNTlXGTOXIAN." 

Hunt'ley  Grove,  post-v.  of  Grafton  tp..  McHenry  co., 
III.,  on  the  Galena  division  of  the  Chicago  and  North-west- 
ern R.  R..  7  miles  N.  W.  of  Elgin. 

Huntoon' (.loNATHAN  G.l.b.  atUnity.N.  H.,  in  1781; 
removed  to  Maine,  of  which  State  he  was  governor  1830- 
31.     D.  at  Fairfield,  Me.,  Oct.  14.  1851. 

Hunts'burg,  post-tp.  of  Geauga  co.,  0.     Pop.  824. 

Hunts'viUe,  city,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  Ala.,  the 
"  Queen  city  of  the  mountains,"  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful, thriving,  and  important  towns  in  the  State.  It  sLands 
upon  the  bench  of  a  mountain  which  is  a  spur  of  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains;  is  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
R.  R. :  has  a  brass  and  iron  foundry,  railroad  machine- 
shops,  planing  mills,  fire  department,  gas  and  water  works, 
a  nation.al  and  a  savings  bank,  a  female  college  (Meth- 
odist), a  female  seminary  (Presbyterian),  9  churches,  3 
weekly  newspapers,  and  fine  public  and  private  buildings. 
It  has  a  large  spring,  which  supplies  a  copious  stream. 
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tributary  to  the  Tennessee,  10  miles  distant.     Pop.  4907; 
of  tp.,  exclusive  of  city,  3511. 

<i.    M.   .UHINSTON,   El>.   AND  PlK.   "  AdVUCATK.*' 

Huntsville^  jmst-v.,  cuunty-scat  of  Madison  co.,  Ark. 
I'up.  22  f. 

Huntsville,  post-tp.  of  Schuyler  cc,  111.     Pop.  1228. 

HuntsvilUs  p'>st-v.  of  Madisou  co.,  IiKl.,on  t!»c  Clcvc- 
lau'l  Columbus  Cinoinnati  and  Indianapolis  U.  K.,  and  in 
Fall  Creek  tp.     Pop.  202. 

Huntsvilleyav.of  West  River  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  Ind. 

Pop.  nil. 

Uuntsville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Uandolpli  co.,  Mo.,  on  the 
St.  Louis  Kausas  City  and  Northern  11.  K.,  153  miles  from 
St.  Louis.  It  has  a  college  fur  both  sexes,  importiiut  coal- 
mines, a  woolleu-mill,  maehine-shop,  tlourinj;-miIl,  public 
high  school,  4  churches,  2  hotel.«,  2  newspapers,  etc. 

lioCli;    A     lilNTKIt,   Pi  Its.   "IlKHALn." 

Huntsville,  tj).  of  Koekingliam  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1880. 

Huntsvillc^  po«t-v.  of  Me  Arthur  tp.,  Logan  co.,  0.,on 
the  Cincinnati  Sandusky  and  Cleveland  R.  R.     Pop.  ^22. 

Hnntsville,  pnst-v.,  county-scat  of  Scott  co.,  Tonn.,  on 
New  River.     Pop.  Sj. 

Huntsville,  city,  cap.  of  Walker  co.,  Tex..  200  miles 
S.  E.  of  Austin,  on  a  branch  of  tlie  Houston  and  Great 
Northern  11.  R.  It  is  the  scat  of  the  State  penitentiary,  in 
which  are  manufactured  elegant  furniture,  cotton  and  wool- 
len goods,  biJots,  wagons,  buggies,  etc.  There  are  8  churches. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Austin  College  (Presbyterian)  and  Andrew 
Female  Senuifttry  ;  has  2  steam  corn-mills  ancl  cotton-gins, 
a  newspaper,  hotels,  3  brickyards,  and  a  large  tannery. 
Here  Gen.  Sam  Houston  was  buried.  Chief  business,  ship- 
ping cotton.     Pop.  lo'jy.  G.  Robinson,  Ed.  **  Item." 

Hunya'dy  (Ja'nos),  b.  in  Ifungary  at  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  the  year  and  the  j)laee  of  his  birth, 
as  well  as  his  parentage  and  the  origin  of  bis  surname, 
('orviiius,  are  unknown.  Under  .Sigisniund  and  Albert  he 
acquired  great  fame  by  tho  valor  and  military  skill  with 
which  he  fought  against  the  Turks,  at  that  time  the  terror 
of  Europe;  and  by  Albert  he  was  made  go\ernor  of  the 
Hungarian  provinces  8.  of  the  Danube.  In  1431),  Albert 
d.,  and  Vladislas,  king  of  Poland,  was  elected  king  of 
Hungary.  Under  his  reign  the  arms  of  llunyady  were 
still  more  successful.  Ho  drove  the  Turks  behind  the  Bal- 
kan, and  compelled  them  to  conclude  an  armistice  of  ten 
years  (July  12,  1441).  Put  Viadislas  broke  this  armistice, 
and  the  result  was  the  battle  of  Varna,  in  which  the  Hun- 
garians were  totally  routed  and  the  king  fell  (Nov.  10, 
1444).  During  tho  minority  of  Ladislas,  a  son  of  Albert, 
who  was  elected  king  of  Hungary  in  1444,  Hunyady  gov- 
erned the  country,  and  he  showed  no  less  ability  as  a  states- 
man than  as  a  warrior.  He  kept  order  in  the  country  ;  and 
although  in  his  contests  with  the  Turks  he  met  with  some 
pevere  reverses — as,  for  instance,  in  tho  three  days'  battle 
of  Kossova,  Oct.  17,  1(48 — ho  nevertheless  succeeded  in 
checking  their  progress  and  preventing  them  from  over- 
running the  whole  of  Europe.  His  most  brilliant  exploit 
was  the  attack  on  the  Turkish  camp  at  Il^'lgnid  (July  14, 
1456).  Mohitnimeil  11.  hacl  laid  siege  to  this  city  with  an 
army  of  I;")0,(IO(l  men  ancl  300  cannons.  Itut  with  a  far  in- 
ferior force  Hunyu'Iy  compelled  him  to  break  up  the  siego 
and  draw  back,  leaving  behiu'i  him  all  his  artillery. 
Shortly  after  Hunyady  clied.  Of  his  two  sons,  the  oldest, 
Ladislas.  was  beheaded  at  liucla  for  having  killed  Count 
CiUey,  a  personal  enemy  of  his  f;ither:  the  younger, 
Matthias  Corvinus,  was  educated  by  (Jeorg  Podiuhrad  of 
Pohemia,  and  became  king  of  Hungary  after  Ladislas. 

Hll|>ch%  or  Iloopeh,  provintre  of  Central  China,  be- 
tween lat.  2'.(°  aiKl  :'.3°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  108°  and  110° 
E.,  traversed  by  the  river  Yang-tze-Kinng.  Area,  70,150 
square  miles.  Pop.  28,(inil,00<l.  It  is  the  moft  fertile  prov- 
ince (»f  the  Chinese  empire,  and  no  corner  of  it  is  left  un- 
cultivati-fl.     Cap.  Woo-Chang. 

IIiipTcId  (Hkkmann).  b.  at  Marburg  Mar.  31,  1790;  d. 
Apr.  21,  ixGO;  was  successively  professor  at  Marburg  ami 
Halle,  where  be  Huecceded  to  the  ehair  ot  Orii-ntal  lan- 
guages on  the  death  of  Gcsenius,  1843.  His  most  import- 
ant work  is  a  ('oininiiilufi/  on  the  /'nii/nm  (4  vi>ls.,  lS5j-62), 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  originality  and  sehoIarHhip,  An 
English  translation  is  now  ( IS7.'>)  in  ]>roei'ss  tif  preparation. 

Hupp  (John  C.).  M.  D.,  b.  in  Washington  co.,  Pa.,  Nov. 
24,  18111;  graduated  at  Waphington  C<illet;e.  I'a. ;  took  the 
degree  of  M.  1».  from  tlie  .leflrrson  Ajedieul  College.  Pliila- 
delphia,  I.SI7,  and  settb-d  in  Wliei-ling,  Va.,  where  ho  now 
resides.  He  has  cnnlriimted  largidy  to  the  Mnlivnl  ami 
Siinfiffif  litpurtii-  of  Philadelphia  ;  has  now  a  large  prac- 
tice In  West  Vir^rinia  lui'i  Oliio.  I'ai  L  F.  EvK. 

Ilii'ra,  or  Suntl-lMi\  Trc<»  (Hunt  r,>pHunH,  order 
Euphorbiacea'j,  a  native  of  tropical  America.     When  the 


seod  is  ripe  the  woody  capsule  bursts  with  a  loud  report. 
It  was  once  customary  to  make  sand-boxes  of  the  unripe 
woody  fruit,  and  it  is  related  that  these  boxes  would  some- 
times spontaneously  explode  after  being  used  fur  years. 
The  seeds  arc  sharply  purgative. 

Iliird  (RirHAKi)),  I>.  1).,  b.  in  Staffordt^hire,  England, 
in  1721)  ;  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  bis  degree  in  1742,  and  continued  to  reside  till 
1757,  when  ho  was  appointed  rector  of  Thurcaston,  in 
Leicestershire,  where  he  remained  until  1705,  when  he  was 
chosen  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn;  promotctl  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Gloucester  in  1707,  and  to  the  bishojiric  of 
Lichtield  and  Coventry  in  1775,  from  whence  he  was  trans- 
ferred in  1781  to  that  of  Worcester,  where  he  continued 
until  his  death,  declining  the  offer  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Cornwallis  in  1783.  He 
was  tlie  lifelong  friend  and  admirer  of  Bishop  Warburton, 
whose  biographer  he  also  was,  and  wrfito  numerous  pam- 
phlets vindicatory  of  M'arburton'a  views.  Of  his  writings, 
which  were  very  numerous,  the  most  prominent  are  his 
Diafoffttrs,  Letters  on  Jiomance  aud  Chlrahi/,  EnijUnh  Cotn- 
mfiifitri/  till  the  Epi'stli:  of  Ihnure  on  the  Art  of  Poetry, 
7'irr/rr  Ih'iifour»e»  on  the  I'rojilien'is,  his  ^'ermouB,  and  tho 
Lf/e  of  Bishop  M'arburton.     I>.  in  1808. 

Hur'dlCf  a  flat  rectangular  framework  of  stakes  and 
wattles  employed  for  fencing  material  by  European  farmers, 
and  sometimes  used  in  warfare  in  the  construction  of  earth- 
works. Hurdles  are  often  set  up  in  tho  race-courso  for 
horses  to  leap  over. 

Ilurdwar',  a  small  town  of  Hindostan,  situated  in  lat. 
2{i°  57'  X,  and  Ion.  78°  14'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  1024  feet 
above  the  sea,  on  tho  spot  where  tho  Ganges  bursts  from 
the  hill-country  into  the  plain  of  Hindostan.  During  the 
latter  ]jart  of  March  and  tho  beginning  of  Ajiril  this  placo 
is  yearly  visited  liy  more  than  2O0,0t)0  pilgrims,  who  come 
to  make  their  ablutions  in  tho  holy  water,  and  on  some 
occasions  the  number  of  visitors  is  said  to  increase  to 
2,000,000.  A  large  fair  is  held  here  at  the  same  time,  to 
which  the  produets  of  all  the  neighboring  countries  are 
brought.     Pop.  501)0. 

Hur'dy-gurdy,  a  musical  instrument  of  tho  stringed 
kind,  formerly  much  used  by  the  European  peasantry,  but 
now  seldom  seen  except  in  the  hands  of  Savoyard  boys, 
who  play  it  in  the  streets.  It  consists  of  a  flat  sounding- 
board,  connected  by  tolerably  deep  ribs  to  a  back  of  the 
same  size  and  shape.  It  has  four  strings  of  gut,  which  arc 
put  into  vibration  by  the  eilge  of  a  wooden  wheel  turned 
by  a  handle.  It  is  suited  only  to  very  simple  melodies. 
Ilurrburl,  tp.  of  Logan  co.,  111.  Pop.  476. 
Hurl'but  I  Stkphen  A.),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Nov.  29, 
1815;  received  a  liberal  education,  sluclied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837  ;  removed  to  Illinois  and  settled 
in  Belvidere.  In  1847  he  was  elected  to  the  State  consti- 
tutional (rouvention  as  a  \V'liig;  Presidential  elector  on  the 
Whig  ticket  1848;  member  of  the  State  legislature  IS.'.i), 
180],  and  1807,  and  Presidential  elector  on  the  Republican 
ticket  1808.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  ajipointcd  in 
May,  iSdl,  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  commanding 
adivision  at  the  battle  of  Pittsliurg  Landing:  pronuitcd  to 
be  niiijor-general  of  vidunteers  Sept.,  I.Sfj2,  and  coninianded 
the  llith  army  corps  and  ilepartment  of  the  (Julf.  In  18(!t) 
he  was  appointed  minister  resident  to  the  V.  S.  of  Colombia, 
which  othce  he  held  till  IS72;  elected  member  of  tho  43d 
Congress  from  the  ith  district  of  Illinois.     (J.  C.  Simmons. 

Hiirlbiit  (Wii-iiAM  Hknrv),  b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
July  3,  IS27.  lie  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1S47,  at  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  ISIl);  went  the  same 
year  to  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  the  next  year  to  Home 
and  Paris.  In  1852  he  entered  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
in  1853  went  to  tho  West  Indies;  in  IS5I  published  /V- 
turen  t>f  Ciiftit  :  in  I8,k')  joined  the  stafl"  of  /'niitniii'ti  Mmjn- 
zi'ue  and  the  AUn'nu  :  in  1850  went  to  England;  in  1857 
joineil  the  New  York  TImfH  ;  in  1858  travelled  through 
England,  Germany,  and  Uiissia;  in  1802  joined  the  New 
York  W'orffl  ;  spent  lsrit'.-07  in  travelling  through  Mexico, 
Austria.  Hungary,  and  Italy;  visited  Suez  in  1800;  tho 
<Eeunienieal  Council  at  Komt-  in  1^70,  Santo  Domingo  in 
lS7i  ;  revisjteil  Mexico  in  1871, ami  again  in  IS72;  in  1873 
visited  Spanish  .Vmcrica,  to  Cape  Horn,  returning  by  Mon- 
tevideo, Brazil.  Portugal,  and  England.  Author  of  f^nn 
Ki/en  (1851),  Oeii.  McCfrllttn  ttntl  the  Comhict  of  the  Wtu- 
(ISO(),  etc.  J.  B.  Bl.«*m»l\ 

Iliir'loy,  post-lp.  of  I'lster  co..  N.  Y.,  has  oxicnsivo 
quarries  of  flagging  and  building-stone.      Pop.  2^87. 

llil'rou,  county  of  Ontario,  Canada,  on  tho  K.  Rido  of 
Lake  Huron.  Area,  1302  square  uiiloii.  Tho  soil  is  very 
productive,  and  the  scenery  often  pi'-Iuresque.  There  are 
2  riiliuK^-  The  county  is  inlersi-ctrd  by  a  branch  of  tho 
(Jrand  Trunk  Railway.      Cap.  Godnich.      Pop.  00.105. 
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Huron,  county  of  Michigan,  having  Lake  Huron  upon 
the  N.  and  E.  and  Saginaw  Bay  upon  the  "W.  Area,  ahuut 
8:i0  square  miles.  It  is  mostly  covered  with  pine  forests. 
Lumber  and  grain  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Port  Austin. 
Pop.  9049. 

Huron,  county  of  the  N.  of  Ohio.  Area.  464  square 
miles.  It  is  level,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  Cattle, 
grain,  wool,  and  fruit  are  produced.  The  manufactures 
include  lumber,  carriages,  harnesses,  cooperage,  etc.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  the  Sandusky 
Mansfield  and  Newark,  and  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo  R.  Rs. 
Cap.  Norwalk.     Pop.  28,532. 

Huron,  ])Ost-tp.  of  Des  Moines  co.,  la.     Pop.  807. 

Huron,  tp.  of  Houghton  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  769, 

Huron,  tp.  of  Huron  co.,  Mich.  It  contains  the  post-v, 
of  Huron  City,  on  Lake  Huron.     Pop.  403. 

Huron,  tp.  of  Wayne  co..  Mich.     Pop.  126.3. 

Huron,  pust-tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Ontario. 
Pop.  2000. 

Huron,  post-v.  of  Erie  co.,  0.,  on  Lake  Erie  and  on  the 
Lake  Shore  R.  R.,  8  miles  S.  E.  of  Sandusky,  at  the  mouth 
of  Huron  Rivcr^  It  has  a  good  trade,  the  river  serving  as 
a  harbor.      Pop.  697;  of  Huron  tp.  1483. 

Huron  Indians,  or  Wyandots,  a  tribe  of  Iroquois 
stock.  They  anciently  occupied  a  large  area  in  Canada, 
from  Montreal  westward.  Having  joined  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, they  were  set  upon  by  the  Six  Nations,  and,  with  the 
Eries,  were  nearly  exterminated  by  them  in  1036.  A  largo 
party  of  them  took  refuge  on  St.  Joseph's  Island,  and  there 
perished  by  hunger.  A  party  of  them  settled  at  Ancienne 
Lorette,  in  Lower  Canada,  where  some  250  of  their  descend- 
ants remain.  A  large  body  settled  S.  of  Lake  Superior, 
whence  they  were  expelled  by  the  Dakotas.  We  next  find 
them  in  Detroit,  and  then  about  Sandusky  and  N.  of  Lake 
Erie.  In  1764  they  could  muster  300  fighting-racn.  They 
served  against  the  U.  S.  in  1812-15.  In  IS32  they  were 
removed  to  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River. 
They  numbered  in  1832,  687  ;  in  1830,  575  ;  in  1847,  687  ; 
in  1860,  435  :  in  1870.  222.  This  loss  is  partly  owing  to  the 
adoption  of  U.  S.  citizenship  by  a  portion  of  the  tribe. 
This  portion  is  generally  prosperous;  the  others  by  no 
means  so.  Their  reservation  of  20,000  acres  is  in  the  In- 
dian Territory,  between  tlie  Shawnee  and  Seneca  Indians. 
Those  of  the  U.  S.  bear  the  name  of  Wyandots,  the  name 
by  which  they  called  themselves,  while  their  long-sepa- 
rated brethren  of  Canada  are  still  called  Hurons. 

Huron,  Lake,  the  third  in  area  of  the  great  lakes  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Basin.  Its  area  is  23.800  square  miles. 
It  lies  between  the  State  of  Michigan  on  the  W.  and  the 
province  of  Ontario,  which  bounds  it  on  the  E.  Lake 
Huron  has  more  bays  and  good  harbors  than  any  other  of 
the  great  lakes.  The  principal  bay  is  Georgian  Bay  or 
Lake  Manitoulin,  in  Canadian  territory.  Near  the  entrance 
to  this  bay  is  a  chain  of  islands,  of  which  the  principal  is 
Great  Manitoulin,  a  rocky  and  thinly  inhabited  region. 
Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan  exceed  it  in  ana.  The  river 
St.  Mary  connects  it  with  the  former,  and  Mackinac  Straits 
with  the  latter,  while  its  outlet  is  the  river  St.  Clair.  Lake 
Huron  averages  about  1000  feet  deep,  the  maximum  being 
about  1800  feet.  Its  waters  are  clear  and  eold.  and  abound 
in  fish,  of  which  the  white-fish  is  commercially  the  most 
important.  The  lake  is  subject  to  severe  storms.  The  season 
of  navigation  extends  from  about  May  1st  to  about  Dec. 
5th.  Its  surface  is  574  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  lake 
receives  the  waters  of  numerous  streams,  which  are  mostly 
not  very  large. 

Hur'ricane,  tp.  of  Bradley  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  689. 
Hurricane,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  385. 
Hurricane,  post-tp.  of  Saline  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  390. 
Hurricane,  tp.  of  Fayette  co.,  111.     Pop.  1333. 
Hurricane,  post-tp.  of  Montgomery  co..  111.     P.  724. 
Hurricane,  tp.  of  Carroll  co..  Mo.     Pop.  2285. 
Hurricane,  tp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  3712. 
Hurricane     [originally    a   Carib   word,    signifying   a 
**  high  wind  *']  is  distinguishable  from  cyclones,  storms,  etc. 
by  its  extreme  fury  and  .=udden  change  in  character.     It  is 
not  necessarily  rotatory,  as  in  a  cyclone,  or   spiral,  as  in 
whirlwinds,  but  may  partake  of  all  or  any  of  these  charac- 
teristics.    Hurricanes  are  unknown  in  the  polar  regions ; 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  they  are 
especially  violent;  and  occasionally  occur  in  the  tem])erate 
zone,  either   independently  or  on   their  transit    from   the 
torrid   zone.      They   are  generally   accompanied  by  rain, 
thunder,  and  lightning.     In  the  Pacific  and  Northern  In- 
dian oceans  and  the  China  Sea  they  are  called  typhoons, 
but  jiossess  the  same  distinctive  elements  as  the  hurricanes 
of  the  districts  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  and  Southern  In- 


dian oceans.  The  premonitory  indications  of  a  hurricane 
are  a  peculiar  haziness  of  atmosphere,  a  general  and  om- 
inous stillness  or  calmness  of  wind  and  tide,  and  a  peculiar 
feeling  of  physical  lassitude  or  indolence.  The  barometer 
falls  sensibly,  and  gradually  increasing  winds  from  some 
unexpected  quarters  of  the  compass  arise.  The  hurricane 
arrives  at  its  climax  of  strength  in  from  four  to  twenty-four 
hours,  when  the  opposing  currents  of  wind,  rain,  etc.  sub- 
side as  gradually  as  they  commenced,  leaving  a  sad  wreck 
of  property  and  life  behind.  In  violence  the  hurricane  ex- 
ceeds the  force  of  the  strongest  waves.  The  highest  hur- 
ricane winds  on  the  British  coast  are  recorded  to  have  at- 
tained a  velocity  of  130  miles  per  hour.  In  reference  to 
hurricane-tracks,  their  course  appears  to  be,  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  southerly,  to  the  N.  of  the  Windward 
Islands;  northwardly,  over  Newfoundland.  Very  few  hur- 
ricanes occur  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  most  fre- 
quently visited  portions  of  the  U.S.  are  the  coasts  of  Geor- 
gia and  South  Carolina.  The  origin  and  cause  of  the  hur- 
ricanes of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  but  little  known;  they 
have  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of  Florida  when  a  cold 
N.  wind  has  conflicted  with  the  warm,  moist  air  of  the 
Gulf  and  ocean.  They  have  also  occurred  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  after  the  presence  of  a  Texan 
norther.  The  great  proportion  of  the  Atlantic  hurricanes 
(both  as  to  nuraher,  extent,  and  violence)  originate  be- 
tween the  Windward  Islands  and  the  African  coast,  moving 
along  the  American  coast  on  its  route  to  Iceland  and  Nor- 
way-    (See  Winds.) 

Hurst  (.ToiiN  F,),  D.  D..b.  Aug.  17,1834,  in  Dorchester 
CO.,  Md. ;  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and 
Ilallc  University,  Germany  ;  entered  the  Methodist  minis- 
try in  1858,  and  in  1806  went  to  Germany  to  take  charge  of 
the  theological  instruction  in  the  Martin  ]\Iission  Institute, 
Bremen.  He  remained  five  years  in  Germany,  during  which 
time  he  visited  all  the  leading  European  countries,  and  in 
1S70  made  the  tour  of  the  East.  In  the  same  year  he  ac- 
cepted the  professorship  of  historical  theology  in  the  Drew 
Tiieological  Seminarv.  Madison,  N.  J.,  made  vacant  bv  the 
death  of  Rev.  Dr.  B.  H.  Nadal.  In  May,  1873,  ho  was 
elected  president  of  the  samo  seminary,  a  position  which 
ho  still  occupies,  retaining  his  connection,  however,  with 
the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Author  of  translations 
of  Hagenbach's  Hintori/  of  the  Church  in  the  Eujhtccnth 
and  Ninetri'itth  CcuturU-s  (2  vols.),  Lange's  Coiumenfttrj/  on 
Hotnaiis,  Van  Oostcrzce's  Lectures  on  Juhn's  Go/^pe!,  and  of 
an  OT\^\xi^\  HiMtory  of  Rationalism y  Outl inert  of  liihlc  and 
Chnnh  Hiatorif,  and  Marti/rs  to  the  Tract  Cause.  He  has 
in  preparation  a  Ifixt'in/  of  the  Church,  which  will  cover  the 
entire  jieriod  down  to  the  present  day. 

Hur'ter,  von  (Friedrich  Emantel),  b.  at  Schaff- 
hausen  Mar.  19,  1787;  studied  theology  at  Giittingcn; 
was  appointed  minister  at  Schaffhausen  in  1824,  but  re- 
signed his  office  in  1841,  and  embraced  Catholicism  in  1844. 
In  1846  he  settled  at  Vienna,  and  was  appointed  histori- 
ographer to  the  emperor  of  Austria.  D.  at  Gratz  Aug.  27, 
1865.  The  principal  of  his  works  are — Gcechichtc  chn  oet- 
tfothinchtii  Ki'iniijs  Theadorich  und  seiner  Jict/ienntfj  (1807), 
Getchichte  Pa  pat  Innoccnz  III.  nnd  eeiu^r  Zeittfenosaen 
(1834—42),  Geschichte  A'oiVr  Ferdinand  II.  nnd  seiner  El- 
tern  (1850-57).  Die  Befeiudunff  der  Katholischrn  Kirche  in 
der  Schweitz  seit  dcm  Jakre  1834  (1842-43),  and  Geburt  und 
Wiedenjeburt  (1845). 

Hurtes'ville,  post-tp.  of  Russell  co.,  Ala.   Pop.  1440. 

Husband  and  Wife,     See  Marriage,  by  Prof.  J.  N. 

POMEROY,   LL.D. 

Husbandry,   Patrons  of.     See  Patrons   of  Hus- 

BANHRV,  by   L.   p.   BUOCKETT,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Hus'bands  (Herman), b.  in  Pennsylvania, but  removed 
to  Orange  co.,  N.  C,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the 
legislature  and  leader  of  the  Regulators,  of  which  party  he 
published  a  full  account  in  1770.  On  May  ItJ.  1771,  a  con- 
flict took  place  between  Gov.  Tryon  and  the  Reguhitors  ; 
the  latter  were  defeated,  and  Husbands  fletl  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1778  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  there ; 
was  concerned  in  the  whisky  insurrection  in  1 794,  and  associ- 
.ated  with  Gallatin.  Brackenridge,  and  others  as  a  com- 
mittee of  safety.  Having  been  imprisoned  for  a  short  time 
in  Philadelphia,  he  determined  to  return  home,  but  d.  on 
the  way.  Mar.,  1795. 

Husch'ke  (Georo  Phit.ipp  Ejitard),  b.  at  Miindcn 
June  2(1.  ISOl :  studied  1817  at  Gottingen,  and  was  ap- 
|>ointed  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  the  University  of 
Breslau  in  1827.  His  principal  writings  are — Sfndicn  des 
rowisrhen  Rechta  (1840),  Gains  (1855),  Die  Iijnrischen 
Taffin  (1859). 

Hush,  town  of  Roumania  (Moldavia),  has  a  Greek 
bishop,  a  normal  school,  and  is  a  place  of  commercial  im- 
portance.   Pop.  variously  estimated  atfrom  40(10  to  16,000, 
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Hus'kisson  (William),  b.  at  Birch-Moreton.  Worces- 
tershire, EuKlauJ.  Mar.  11,  1770;  resided  as  a  student  lu 
Pari3  17S:;-y2,  where  ho  was  a  lucmber  of  the  Societe  de 
17S9,  a  moderate  rejiublican  club,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  private  secretary  to  Lord  (iowcr,  the  British  minisler. 
He  witnessed  the  destructiun  of  the  liastile  aud  ojiijosed 
the  issue  of  the  assignats.  In  17yj,  Pitt  appointed  Inm 
an  under-sccrctary  for  war  and  for  the  colonics ;  in  1 ,  Jb 
be  entered  Parliament;  became  secretary  of  tlio  treasury 
1804-  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests  ISll;  mcmljcr 
of  the  finance  committee  1819;  president  of  the  board  of 
trade  and  treasurer  of  the  navy  1S23 ;  was  colonial  secre- 
tary 1.S''7--!*  On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  ot  the  Liv- 
erpool and  Manchester  Uailway  (Sept.  15,  1S:1«)  he  was 
struck  bv  one  of  the  engines,  and  d.  on  the  same  day. 
Huskisso'n's  brilliant  state  papers,  his  ability  m  imWic  al- 
fairs,  aud  his  liberal  principles,  which  had  great  luHuence 
upon  the  course  of  reform  iu  Enghind,  entitle  hini  to  a  per- 
manent place  in  history;  but  throughout  his  public  life  he 
had  to  contend  with  the  strong  prejudices  of  the  tnglish 
people,  who  gencrallv  regarded  him  as  a  dangerous  inno- 
vator, with  deep  designs  against  the  interests  of  society. 

Huss  (.loHN),  b.  in  i:i73  at  Ilussinetz,  in  Southern  Bo- 
hemia, near  the   Bavarian  frontier;  entered   in   l-J^'J  tlje 
University  of  Prague,  where  he  took  the  degree  of   M.  A. 
in  i:i9fi,  and  began  to  give  lectures  on  theology  and  phi- 
losophy in  1388.    Iu  1401  he  became  president  of  the  faculty 
of  theolo'»y,  and  in  1409  rector  of  the  university.     In  phi- 
losophy ho  was  a  realist,  and  in  opposition  to  the  German 
professors,  who  were  nominalists.    By  reviving  an  old  ordi- 
nance of  Charles  IV.,  which  gave  the  native  students  four 
votes  in  all  discussions  of  university  matters,  and  the  tor- 
eign  only  one,  ho  caused  a  rupture,  and  the  Polish,  Saxon, 
and  Bavarian  students,  with  their  professors,  5000  in  num- 
ber  loft  the  university.     But  those  rem.aining.  consisting 
chiefly  of  native  Bohemians,  drew  so  much  the  moro  closely 
around  him,  and  in  his  contest  with  the  Church,  which  now 
began  to  grow  hot,  the  university  was  one  of  his  principal 
supports      In  1400  ho  had  taken  holy  orders,  and  in  1402 
he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the    Bethlehem   chapel  at 
Pra"-ue.     Uc  delivered  his  sermons  in  tho  Bohemian  lan- 
guage  and  gathered  immense  audiences.     He  was  a  mild 
and°kind-liearted  man,  with  a  purfj,  spiritual  enthusiasm, 
but  his  sympathy  with  tho  suffering  and  downtrodden  was 
impassioned,   and  his  opposition   to   vice,  falsehood,  and 
abuse  was  fierce.    In  a  short  time  he  became  tho  idol  ot  the 
lower  classes  of  Prague,  and  at  court  he  was  high  in  favor ; 
he  was  tho  confessor  of  Queen  Sophia,  and  King  Wenccs- 
laus  was  his  friend.     Nor  was  he  at  first  met  with  enmity 
by  the  Church,  though  his  denunciations  of  the  false  doc- 
trines in  her  teaching  and  the  vices  in  her  discipline  were 
very  loud.     But  by  degrees  .\rohbishop  Sbynko  of  Prague 
became  frightened  at  the  commotion  which  Huss  s  preach- 
in"  caused  and  as  he  knew  tho  connection  existing  between 
the  ideas  of  Huss  and  the  writings  of  Wycliffe,  he  ordered 
all  books  by  the  latter  to  be  deposited  in  his  palace,  aud 
appealed  to"  the  pope.     Alexander  V.  sent  a  bull  against 
Wycliffe  and  all  who  held  his  opinions,  and  Sbynko  had 
the  books.  200  volumes,  publicly  burnt.     Huss  protested,  | 
not  at'ainst  the  pope,  but  against  the  measures  of  Sbynko,  | 
and  a"ldressed  a  brilliant  exposition  of  the  whole  matter  to  i 
the  now  pope,  .Tohn  XXIII.     A  committee  of  cardinals  was 
appointed,  and  Sbynko's  acts  were  denounced  as  transgres- 
sions of  his  legitimate  power,  but  at  the  same  time   Huss 
was  aeeused  of  heresy  and  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
pope      The  king,  the  queen,  the  university,  tho  magisfratos 
of  Prague,  even  tho  archbishop  himself,  wrote  to  the  pope 
to  attest  the  ortho.loxv  of  Huss,  but  in  vain  :  and.  as  he 
refused  to  iilipcar.  he  was  comlemncd  and  oxeommunieatcd, 
and  a  ban  was  placed  on  the  cily  which  rc'eiveil  him  within 
its  wills       lie  left  Prague,  but  the  popular  miivomcnts  be- 
came so  violent  that   Sbynko  had  to  flee  for  his  life,  and 
Huss  returned  to  his  chapel,  where  his  preuehmg  against 
tho  pope  and  the  Church  became  bold-r  "»■!  '"'''1'7  :  '"" 
pope  was  compelled  to  aor|uiosce.    But  in  i  112,  .lohn  X.\l  1 1. 
preaclied   a   crus,„lc    against    Ladislas,   who   fought  with 
Lulis  11.  for  the  possession  of  Naples,  and  the  pope  grnnted 
indulgences  to  all  who  would  take  arms  against   Ladislas. 
Scandali/od  at  seeing  tho  head  of  the  Church  meddle  in 
this  way  with  secular  aflairs.  Huss  gave,  in  lii»/>";""  '''■ 
/,„/„^,;„(,-;,  .,V,.   ,/,    rr„r:„t.,   ,,.,,.«■  ./..<„.„..   A  .\ ///.  and 
r.„„r',   liHllnm  ,,u,,n-  ./„.,,„„:  A-.V///.,an  exposition  of  the 
frauds  and   lies,   doctrinal    and    historical,  on    which  the 
whole  Church  establishment  restcl  ;  and  in  elearncss  an.l 
conehisivoness  of  demonstration,  and  in  simplicity  and  im- 
prcssivoness  of  representation,  thes..  writings  have  perhaps 
never  been  surpassed.    A  new  bull  u(  ban  was  iUiiig  against 
him,  but  he  now  appealed  to  a  general  council  in  open  op- 
iiosition  to  the  pope.     Provided  with  a  safeguard  from  the 
emperor  Sigismund.  he  repaired  to  Coiistanec,  where  (Nov-. 
10   1414)tlio  general  council  opened.    Ho  was  well  received 


both  by  the  pope  and  the  prelates,  and  seemed  even  to  in- 
.'       •'     t  1  Tl,.t   hv  the    intr  cues  of   his    enemies 

spire  conhdcnce.      But   bj    tne    ini.rn,m.5  ui  ,,-„,;„ 

aflairs  soon  took  another  turn.  Ho  was  imprisoned  fir  t  in 
tho  catliedral,  then  iu  a  Dominican  convent  on  an  island 
of  tho  Lake  of  Constance,  then  in  tho  castio  of  Ootllebcn, 
where  chains  were  put  on  him:  and  when  at  last  (June, 
1415)  he  actually  appeared  before  tho  council,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  was  condemned  before  ho  was  heard  On 
July  G  ho  was  sentenced,  and  tho  same  day  he  was  burnt 
at  the  stake  outside  of  the  city,  and  his  ashes  were  strewn 
on  tho  Uhine.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  persuade  him 
to  recant,  but  he  refused,  and  he  died  singing  with  loud 
voice  the  A-^r,-e  elehon.  Of  his  collected  works  here  aro 
two  editions,  Strasburg  (1525)  and  Nuremberg  (UoS).  Of 
his  Bohemian  writings  there  is  an  edition  by  Erben  in 
1804  His  letters  were  translated  into  French  m  184()  by 
Emilo  de  Bonnechose.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Hussar'  [Hung.,  from  A,i».-,  "twenty;"  every  twenty 
families  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  man],  originally  the  irreg- 
ular cavalry  of  Hungary  and  Croatia.  The  name  is  now  ap- 
plied to  many  light  cavalry  regiments  in  various  armies. 
The  British  army  (1873)  had  sixteen  hussar  regiments. 

Hus'sites  is  the  name  of  the  followers  of  Huss.  Im- 
mediately after  his  martyrdom  they  arose  in  Bohemia,  and 
took  a  frightful  revenge  on  the  priests,  monks,  and  prelates  ol 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  King  Wenceslaus  succeeded, 
however,  iu  appeasing  the  storm  by  granting  them  religious 
freedom  and  appropriating  a  number  of  churches  for  their 
use.  But  when  the  king  died  in  1419,  and  the  pope  issued 
an  order  for  the  conversion  of  the  Hussites  by  force,  a  civil 
war  began.  They  assembled  under  the  leadership  of  John 
Ziska  on  Mount  Tabor,  captured  Prague,  pillaged  ;>n;l  burnt 
the  monasteries,  and  defeated  at  Deutchbrod  in  1422,  and 
in  several  other  minor  encounters,  tho  troops  ot  Sigismund, 
the  German  emperor  and  the  heir  of  Wenceslaus.  Ziska  d.  in 
1424,  but  his  successor,  Procopius,  a  former  monk,  was  stifl 
more  successful.  He  defeated  Sigismund  at  Miess  and  ia- 
chau,  and  carried  the  war  into  Austria,  Bavaria,  Franeoniii, 
and  Saxony.  Meanwhile,  the  Hussites  had  separated  into 
two  parties",  the  Taborites  and  tho  Calixtines  The  former 
were  the  most  radicat,  and  acknowledged  no  doctrine  which 
was  not  immediately  given  by  tho  text  of  the  Scriptures; 
while  the  latter  held  a  more  moderate  position.  In  the  be- 
ginning,  however,  they  acted  in  perfect  concert  with  each 
other  But  in  1433  the  Council  of  Bale  succeeded  in  com- 
ing to  an  agreement  with  the  Calixtines  and  m  (rawing 
Ihfm  out  of  the  eontest,  tho  result  of  which  was  that  tho 
Taborites  were  totally  defeated  at  Bomiselibroil  in  14.,4. 
By  tho  treaty  of  Iglau  (1436)  the  emperor  Sigismund  grant- 
ed to  Bohemia  both  religious  and  political  freedom  but  the 
civil  war  di.l  not  cease  until  14S5.  when  1^'"K  l^^^'^'"^' 'V' 
the  diet  of  Kuttenborg,  solemnly  confirmed  tho  treaty  ol 
Iglau.  (See  Bohemias  Brethren.) 

Husson'  (Jean  Hosore  Aristide),  b.  at  Paris  July  3, 
1S03  ;  studied  sculpture  under  David,  and  received  the  first 
prize  in  1830  for  his  Tlu:eu>,,  and  the  gold  medal  in  18.,7 
?„r  his  GnarUian  Amjel.  His  most  celebrated  statues  are 
Hak/ff.  in  tho  museum  of  Grenoble,  and  iiummer  and  Au- 
di,,,;!, in  tho  Place  do  la  Ccmcorde,  Paris. 

Hn'sted  (James  W.),  b.  at  Bedford,  N.Y.,  Ocl.31,1833; 
graduated  with  honors  at  Yale  1854;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
1857  •  early  entered  public  life;  was  chosen  school  coinmis- 
sione'r  for  Westchester  eo.,  N.  Y..  in  1858;  deputy  siipenn- 
ten.lent  of  insurance  department  1800  ;  was  afterwards  bar- 
bor-inaster  and  then  de,.uty  captain  ol  the  port  of   New 
York;  judge  a.lvocate  for  the  7th  brigade  New  )o'k  Na- 
'  tional  Guard,  etc.;  became  major-general  of  the  oth  divis- 
ion   New  York   National  .iuanl  ii,    '^'.^  ^,^1'™^'=',,"  .      ° 
assembly  1874;  president  of  the  New  \  ork  Mate  Militaiy 
Associafion  1874;  is  a  high  oflicial  of  the  J  asonie  order 
and  a  suecessful  lawyer.     Residence,  Pcekskill,  N.  i. 
Hu'stisCord,  post-tp.  of  Dodge  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  1096. 
IIii'Kton,  tp.  of  Blair  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1335. 
Huston,  tp.  of  Centre  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  803. 
Huston,  tp.  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  587. 
Hii'slonville,  post-v.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Ky.,  63  milce  S. 
by  10.  of  I'nuikfort.     Pop.  320. 
'Hut'ohrson  (Fran.is),  b.  Aug.  8,  1094,  at  Drumalig, 
Ulster.  Ireland,  whither  his  griindfatber  had  iinm.grated 
rom  Scotland;  stu.lied  theob.gy  at  the  l'";;';;-;i  .V"'/.''    ,' 
gow  1712-10;  live.l  as  a  public  teacher  m  Dublin     ,  l,--.t, 
during  which  period  be  published  /"./"-'.V  '"'"  ".<■  Or,.,,...,l 

'„,/„•  //,//'...-•"■" '  't ,/■...„• (1728),  and  was  in 

9      'pointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  tlio  I  ni- 
versitv  of  Glasgow.   He  d.  during  a  visit  to  Dublin  Aug  8, 

no.    His  S„,L  .,/  .U..,„/  rlnl ),/,,,/  was  published  ^-  1.8 

sou  in  1755.  In  tho  history  of  Scottish  philosophy.  Hute lie- 
.on  occupie.  a  conspicuous  place,  though  Ins  books  ceased  to 
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be  generally  read  soon  after  his  death.  He  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  Locke  and  the  whole  empirical  tendency  of  the 
English  ])hiIosophy,  and  this  may  be  considered  as  the 
pre-eminently  Scottish  element  in  his  philosophy,  as  an  an- 
ticipation of"  Dr.  Keid.  But  by  his  own  time  he  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  suspected  as  belonging  to  the  "  new  lights," 
and  intending  to  put  a  new  face  on  Scotch  theology;  and 
the  suspicion  was  right.  Moral  goodness  he  defines  as  the 
right  relation  between  the  propensities;  virtue  he  repre- 
sents as  benevolence  ;  and  the  whole  moral  state  of  man  he 
rests  on  a  sense  peculiar  to  man.  the  moral  sense.  But  the 
assunijition  of  a  moral  sense  brought  him  in  dangerous 
propinquity  to  the  opinion  that  man  could  be  moral  with- 
out knowing  God;  which  opinion  evidently  involved  that 
the  heathen  wore  not  necessarily  condemned:  and  for  this 
very  sentence  his  former  teacher,  Prof.  John  Simson.  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1729. 
Ilutcheson  delivered  his  lectures  in  English,  though  the 
handhooks  in  logic,  metaphysics,  etc.,  which  he  published 
for  the  use  of  his  classes  are  written  in  Latin. 

Hut'chins  (TnoMAs),  b.  at  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  about  1730. 
At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  British  military  service,  and 
became  captain  in  the  "  Royal  American  "  regiment;  acted 
as  engineer  in  Gen.  Henry  Bouquet's  famous  expedition 
against  the  Shawnees  (1704).  and  participated  creditably 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Florida  Indians.  Being  in  Lon- 
don in  1779,  iiis  known  devotion  to  American  independence 
led  to  an  imprisonment  for  six  weeks  on  a  charge  of  main- 
taining correspondence  with  Franklin,  by  which  circum- 
stance he  is  said  to  have  lost  £12,000.  Soon  afterward  he 
sailed  from  France  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  joined  the 
army  umler  Gen.  Greene,  receiving  the  title  of"  geographer- 
general."  He  furnished  the  maps  and  plates  for  Dr.  Smith's 
Acct>iiiit  of  fionqueVa  Expedition  (Phila.,  1765;  London, 
176f>);  published  A  Topographical  Description  of  Virginia, 
Pcinisi/fvain'Of  Mttrt/fttud,  and  Carolina,  with  luapn  (London, 
177S  ;  in  French,  Paris,  1  7)^1 } ;  and  .4  ji  Historical  and  To- 
pographicttl  Description  of  Louisiana  and  West  Florida 
{Phila.,  17>'*4),  besides  several  papers  in  the  Transnctiona 
of  the  scientific  societies  at  Philadelphia.  His  geographical 
works  were  largely  used  by  Dr.  ^lorse  in  the  compilation 
of  his  American  Gazetteer.     D.  at  Pittsburg  Apr.  2S,  1789. 

Hut'chinson,  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Dakota.  Area, 
abiMit  720  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Dakota 
Kiver.     Cap.  Maxwell.     Pop.  37. 

Hutchinson,  city,  cap.  of    Reno  co.,  Kan.,    on    the 

Arkansas  and  the  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R., 

has  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  court-house,  bank,  churches  and 

schools,  and  is  in  a  healthy,  fertile  region.     Founded  1S71. 

C.  C.  HrrrniNsoN,  Ed.  "  Rcsourcks  of  Kansas." 

Hutchinson,  post-tp.  of  McLeod  co.,  Minn.     P.  440. 

Hutchinson  (Anxe).  a  famous  religious  enthusiast, 
founderof  the  Antinomian  sect  of  Xew  England,  b.  at  Al- 
forJ,  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1591,  the  daughter  of  Francis 
Marbury,  a  parish  clergyman.  On  her  mother's  side  she 
was  a  second  cousin  of  the  poet  Dryden.  In  1634  she  came 
to  Boston,  Mass.,  to  enjoy  the  preaching  of  John  Cotton. 
Here  she  instituted  meetings  of  women  for  the  discussion 
of  doctrinal  questions,  and  her  influence  created  a  powerful 
faction  and  led  to  public  disturbances.  She  even  claimed 
a  measure  of  divine  inspiration.  In  1637  she  was  ban- 
ished to  Rhode  Island,  where  she  was  the  leader  of  a  small 
sect  until  1642,  when,  after  her  husband's  death,  she  re- 
moved to  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Amsterdam,  where  (as 
some  say  near  Hell  (iate,  or  according  to  others  near  Al- 
bany) she  was  murdered  by  the  Indians  in  IG43.  Among 
her  followers  was  her  brother-in-law,  John  Wheelwright,  the 
founder  of  Exeter.  N.  H.,  and  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  govern- 
or of  Massachusetts,  was  her  defender.  Even  John  Cotton 
seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  favorably  inclined  to  her 
doctrine. 

Hutchinson  (John),  b.  about  1616:  married,  in  1638, 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  governor  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  settled  on  his  estate  at  Owthorpe.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Not- 
tingham Castle:  represented  Nottingham  in  the  Parliament, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  high  court  of  judiciary  which  sen- 
tenced the  king  to  death,  but  retired  from  public  life,  dis- 
agreeing with  Cromwell.  Shortly  after  the  Restoration  he 
was  arrested  and  detained  in  prison,  first  in  the  Tower,  and 
then  in  Saudown  Castle,  Kent,  where  ho  d.  Sept.  11, 1004. — 
His  wife,  Lrrv  HuxrHiNSON,  who  survived  him  many  years, 
wrote  a  memoir  of  his  life,  which  was  published  in  London 
in  1S06  from  the  original  manuscript,  and  is  considered  a 
valualde  record  of  events. 

Hutchinson  (John),  b.  at  Spennithorne.  Yorkshire, 
in  1674  ;  d.  in  1737.  He  was  first  steward  and  then  riding 
purveyor  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  had  dabbled  a  little 
in  many  different  things;  as,  for  instance,  mineralogy  and 


Hebrew.  In  1724  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
Moses's  Prinripia,  in  1727  the  second,  and  then  followed 
a  long  series  of  miscellaneous  writings.  12  \i>\^.  in  all.  in 
which  he  ridiculed  and  reduced  ad  ahmirduni  Newton's 
views  of  nature  and  expounded  his  own.  These  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  extracted  from  the  Old  Testament  by  means 
of  the  only  true  and  competent  method  of  interpreting  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  he  alone  was  possessed  of.  By 
itself,  this  maze  of  craziness  and  ignorance  has  nothing 
remarkable,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  found  believers 
and  adherents  in  England. 

Hutchinson  (Thomas),  b.  at  Boston  Sept.  9,  1711; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1727;  studied  law,  and 
served  as  representative  for  Boston  in  the  general  court  for 
ten  years:  was  three  times  Speaker;  became  lieutenant- 
governor  in  1758,  chief-justice  in  1760,  acting  governor  in 
1769,  and  was  commissioned  full  governor  in  1771.  Hutch- 
inson early  became  obnoxious  to  the  jiatriots  on  account  of 
his  unwavering  support  of  all  the  tyrannical  measures  of  the 
British  ministry.  In  the  Stamp  Act  riots  of  1766  his  house 
was  twice  attacked;  on  the  second  occasion  (Aug.  26),  his 
furniture  was  burned  in  the  street  and  an  invaluable  col- 
lection of  historical  MSS.  lost  or  destroyed.  Brought  into 
constant  collision  with  the  assembly  and  council  during  the 
stormy  years  preceding  the  Revolution,  Hutchinson  was 
the  most  prominent  mark  in  America  for  the  invectives  of 
Otis,  Bowdoin.  Hancock,  and  the  two  A<lams.  Wearied 
with  the  conflict,  he  sailed  for  England  on  leave  of  absence 
June  1,  1774,  and  never  returned  to  America.  His  services 
were  rewarded  by  a  pension  from  the  Crown.  Hutchinson 
was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  his  writings  are  valuable 
sources  of  information  for  New  England  history.  He  pub- 
lished in  1764  and  1767  two  volumes  of  a  Histort/  of  the 
Province  of  Massachuaetts  P<tJ/,  and  in  1769  a  Collection  of 
Original  Papers  relative  to  the  Ifistori/  of  the  (\Aonif  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  A  third  volume  of  the  History,  com- 
pleting the  work  to  1774,  appeared  in  1S2S,  edited  by  the 
author's  grandson.  Rev.  John  Hutchinson.  D.  at  Bromp- 
ton,  Eng.,  June  3.  1780. 

Hutchinson  (Thomas  Joseph),  F.  R.  G.  S.,  served  as 
senior  surgeon  on  the  English  expedition  in  ISo4-55  to 
the  rivers  Niger.  Tshadda,  and  Bine,  and  was  appointed 
British  consul  in  this  territory  in  18.'jo  ;  in  1S61  he  was 
transferred  to  Rosario  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  in 
1870  to  Callao.  He  has  published  Narrative  of  the  Niger 
E.rpedifinn  (1855),  Impressions  of  Western  Africa  (1858), 
Ten  Years  Among  the  Ethiopians  (1861),  liuenos  Ayres 
(1865),  Parana  (l'86S),  and  Tico    Years  in  Pern  (1874). 

Hut'sonville,  post-tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  III.  Pop.  1851. 

Hut'ten,  von  (Ui.rich),  was  a  kind  of  literary  knight- 
errant,  whose  influence  it  would  be  impossible  to  realize 
unless  his  life  were  viewed  in  connection  with  a  detailed 
description  of  his  time.  He  was  b.  in  the  castle  of  Steck- 
elbcrg,  near  Fulda,  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse.  Apr.  20, 
1488,  and  in  1498  he  was  placed  in  a  monastery  in  Fulda 
in  order  to  become  a  monk.  But  in  1504  he  fled  to  Erfurt, 
where  he  conversed  with  poets  and  scholars:  and  when,  in 
the  next  year,  a  pestilential  disease  broke  out  and  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  city,  he  went  to  Cologne.  Here  he 
made  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most  marked  speci- 
mens uf  the  riri  ohscnri — as,  for  insiancc,  Hougstraten — 
and  also  with  one  of  their  most  decided  opponents,  Johan- 
nes Rhagius.  He  allied  himself  with  the  latter,  and  fol- 
lowed him  in  1506  to  Frankfort-on  the-Odcr,  where  a  new 
university  was  just  established.  Here  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.,  and  published  his  first  jioem.  Canncn  in 
Laudem  Marchi.r:  but  in  1508  he  was  attacked  himself  by 
the  above-mentioned  disease,  and  for  several  years  he  wan- 
dered around  in  Northern  Germany,  experiencing  many 
turns  of  fortune,  courted  to-day  and  beaten  to-morrow.  In 
1511  he  was  in  AVitteuberg.  where  he  published  his  Ara 
versificatoria,  and  in  1512  he  went  through  Moravia  and 
Bohemia,  through  Vienna,  to  Pavia,  in  order  to  study  law. 
But  after  the  conquest  of  Pavia  he  was  plundered  of  all  ho 
owned,  and  was  at  last  compelled  by  the  danger  of  starva- 
tion to  enlist  in  the  imperial  army.  He  left  it  very  soon, 
however,  and  returned  home  to  Germany,  anrl  during  the 
two  following  years  (1513-15)  his  denunciations  of  Ulrieh, 
duke  of  Wilrtemberg,  and  especially  his  defence  of  Reuch- 
lin.  made  his  name  quite  famous.  The  publication  of 
Epistofic  obitcurorum  rirorum,  in  the  writing  of  which 
he  probably  bore  a  part,  is  generally  considered  as  liav- 
ing  furthered  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  In  1515  ho 
once  more  went  to  Italy,  but  returned  again  in  1517;  was 
knighted  by  the  emperor  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and  en- 
tered (he  service  of  the  archbishop  of  Mentz.  Next  year, 
however,  he  retired  from  the  court,  and  at  this  time  he  be- 
gan the  publication  of  the  severest  attacks  on  the  pope  and 
the  clergy  written  in  German.  The  pope  demanded  his 
surrender  as  a  prisoner,  and  Hutten  fled,  first  from  his  own 
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castle,  and  then  from  that  of  Franz  von  Siokingen,  where 
he  foun.l  refuge.  Ho  went  to  Switzerland,  and  here,  again 
attarkc.l  l.y  his  old  disease,  he  d.  .■Vug.  2:i,  l.-)2:i,  in  llfenau, 
an  inland  in  Lake  Zurich.  A  colleeled  edition  ot  Ins 
works  was  published  by  Hileking  (1802),  and  a  biognipby 
by  Strauss  (1857). 

Hut'ter(LEOviiAiti)T),  b.  at  Nellingen,  Bavaria,  in  lofi.'l ; 
studied  theology  at  Strasburg,  Leipsie,  lleidclherg,  and 
Jena,  and  was  appointed  in  IJSli  prnlVssor  in  W  ittcnliorg. 
where  he  d.  Oct.  2:!,  Ifilt'i.  His  most  prominent  works  are 
—  ConcnHin  cum;,,-:,  (KiU),  written  in  defence  of  the  Lu- 
theran system  of  doctrines,  which  had  been  attacked  by 
llospinian  in  his  i;.„,;„;U(t  <l:,r„r,;  and  C.mjmuhum  l„v„. 
mm  ihcnlo,i!corum,  a  Lutheran  dogmatic  treatise,  which  has 
been  published  several  times  ;  last  ed.  1863. 

llilt'ton,  i.ost-tp.  of  Coles  eo..  III.  Pop.  219C. 
Iliitton,  tp.  of  Putnam  co..  West  Va.  Pop.  1568. 
Hiltton  (CiiAni.Es),  b.  at  Xewcastle-on-Tyno  Aug.  14, 
17:!7  ;  lived  at  Newcastle  as  teacher  from  1700  to  177:!,  dur- 
in"  which  period  he  wrote  his  Tnul!«e  un  Arithmetic  and 
/lZ,k-h,epimi  [\ir>\),  Tn-atiKc  on  MvnMunition  (1771).  and 
Priiin'i.lf'H  .,/"  liridqrt  itnil  .Uiitlicmntiriil  Dcmnnttrtilion  nf 
Ih-  I.n,r,„f  An-h<;{\'-2):  was  in  1  77:'.  apiiointed  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  military  academy  of  Woolwich,  and 
in  1774  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  .Society.  D.  .Ian. 
27,  182.1.  liesides  a  number  of  papers  in  the  Tranmctiotis 
of  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  I'liiluimplnciil  Traimuclioni, 
and  the  Lad,W  llinn/.  he  puldished  Tahht  nf  PrMlncU 
and  I'mreri  of  Numbers  (1781  ),  M„thrm.,tk„l  T'lhle,  {17So), 
Cnnrne  nf  Mnthemntirn  (1798-lKOl),  and  Hecmitiom  ill 
M:(tlirmnli'cs  mid  .Viitiirrd  Pliiliinopliij  (4  vols.,  1803). 

Ilntton  (.Tames),  b.  in  Edinburgh  .June  3, 1726  :  studied 
meilicine  in  his  native  city,  in  Paris,  and  at  Leyden,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D. :  engaged  after  his  return  to 
England  first  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  then  in 
agrTcultural  pursuits,  concentrating  his  studies  on  the  fields 
of  natural  science,  especially  geology.  The  principal  re- 
sults of  his  researches  were  a  Thenr;/  of  Hnin,  coramuni- 
cated  to  the  Tniii«nrtir,ii:i  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, anil  a  Tliror,/ ,>/  tin-  Enrth.  in  which  ho  claims  that 
most  geological  phenomena  which  by  Werner  and  his  school 
were  explained  as  elVected  bv  a(|ueous  influences  were  pro- 
duced by  igneous  fusion,  the  former  is  still  considered  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  science  of  meteorology  ;  by  tho 
latter  (2  vols.,  17it5-96)  he  established  the  principle  of 
plutonism.     D.  in  Edinburgh  Mar.  20,  17'J7. 

Hux'ley   (Thomas   Henry),   M.  B.,    Ph.  D.,    LL.D., 
F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Ealing,  Miildlesex,  England,  May  4,  IS25; 
became  a  student  of  Charing  Cross  Hospital  1842;  gradu- 
ated M.  B.,  with  honors,  from  the  University  of  London 
1S45;  was  assistant  surgeon  of  the  royal  navy  1840-5:1  ; 
sailed  arouml  the  world  in   H.  .M.  S.  Rattlesnake,  which 
then  performed  surveying  servi.^e  in  Australasia,  1S46-50; 
became  F.  R.  .S.  IS.'jl,  in  acknowledgment  of  tho  value  of 
tho  observations  in  natural  science  made  by  him  while  in 
tho  naval  service,  concerning  which  ho  hail  from  tiino  to 
time  sent  jiajiers  to  that  society;  became  in  1  S."i 4  professor 
of  natural  history  in  the  School  of  Mines,  which  position 
he  retains  in  1K75  ;   Hunteriail  professor  in  tho  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  1S6:!-0'.I;  president  of  tho  Geological  and 
the  Ethnological  societies  18611-70  ;  was  appointed  one  of 
the  royal  commissioners  on  seienlific  instruction  and  the 
advancement  of  science  1870;  was  on   the  London   school 
board  1870-72;  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  1872;  lord 
rector  of  tho  Universitv  of  Aberdeen  1872;  and  has  twice 
been  named  Fullerian  professor  in  tho  Royal  Institution. 
Prof.  Hu\ley  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  most  la- 
borious  workers   in   biological   science.     The  comparative 
anatomy  of  both  vertclirate  and  invertebrate  animals,  and 
the  systcinatie  arrangement  of  organisms,  have  been  the 
fields  in  which  he  has  been  ebiefiy  distinguished.      He  has 
iiroposcd  several  bold  rearrangements  of  animals  into  new 
classes,  orders,  and  has  discovered  some  remarkable  analo- 
gies  in   the  development   of   vertebrate   and   iiiverti4irato 
animals.     His  tlieorv  of  protoplasm,  his  able  advoeaey  of 
tho    Darwinian    hvpolbisis,  and    the   tloctrine   boldly   ad- 
vanced by  him  in  his  address  before  the  physiological  sec- 
tion of  the  British  Association  at  its   Belfast   meeting  in 
1871,  that  the  seemingly  voluntary  moveunnts  of  animals, 
and  even  of  men,  are   iiuloniatie  and   independent  of  the 
will,  haveattraetcdniucli  attention.     Author  of  77/r  Oi-cimir 
lli,d,-mm,   (I8S7),  Mim't  Phiii-   in    Antiirr  (18B3),  On   the 
l''lii),ic„t    n»HiH    „f    Life.    (1808),    KUinnit.iry    Phi/Mlnlmiy 
(1860),  lulmdni-tiiin  toilir  Cln-nilirntion  ../  .Iiil'um/.  (1809), 
li,;l  Scrminii.  etc.    (1870),  CiiliiiniH  mid  AddrrnMl  (1873), 
and  of  many  important  scientific  jiapers. 

Iluy,  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Vi^go,  at  the 
oonfiuenco  of  tho  Hoyou.t  and  the  Maas.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  has  rich  ooal  and  iron  mines  in  its  vicinity, 


which  is  mountainous,  almost  alpine,  in  its  character.   Pop. 
11,055, 

Huydecop'eF(BALTHASAR),  b.  in  Amsterdam  in  1695; 
filled  for  many  years  the  ofliee  of  sheriff  of  his  native  town, 
and  d.  there  .■^ept.  21,  1778.  His  Latin  poems  and  his  Dutch 
tragedies.  AcliilliH,  ArsanH,  etc.,  are  not  now  read,  but  his 
remarksouVondel'stranslationof  OriV/ii  .!/<  (iimor/)//o«i«,and 
his  other  critical  and  linguistic  works,  started  in  the  Nether- 
lands the  grammatical  cultivation  of  the  Dutch  language. 
Iluy'glirns  (CnuisTiAN),b.  at  the  Hague  Apr.  14,  1020, 
and  educated  at  the  universities  of  Leyden  and  Breda, 
where  he  studied  law  and  mathematics.  He  made  several 
journeys  to  Denmark,  France,  and  England,  and  resided 
from  11165  to  1081,  at  the  invitation  of  Colbert,  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science 
and  had  apartments  assigned  him  in  the  royal  library. 
Tho  latter  ]iart  of  his  life  he  spent  at  the  Hague,  where  he 
d..July  8,  16'.I5.  As  a  mathematician,  especially  as  a  geo- 
metrician, he  enjoyed  the  greatest  fame,  and  his  pa|icrs  on 
the  calculus  of  probabilities  and  on  the  quadrature  of  a 
portion  of  a  cycloid  were  considered  masterpieces.  His 
views  on  optics  and  meehaniea  also  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. He  was  the  most  able  advocate  of  the  undulatory 
hypothesis  of  light,  which  he  developed  in  1678.  It  was 
not  generally  adopted,  by  reason,  probably,  of  tho  great 
authority  of  Newton,  who  embraced  tho  emission  hypoth- 
esis. By  the  later  labors  of  Young,  Fresnel,  and  others  tho 
doctrine  of  Huyghens  was  restated,  and  is  now  universally 
received.  But  it  was  more  especially  his  astronomical  dis- 
coveries which  made  his  name  celebrated.  At  different 
times  in  his  life  he  was  much  occupied  in  making  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  teleseii|ies,  and  in  1656  he 
discovered  the  first  satellite  of  Saturn,  and  in  1650  the 
ring;  which  discoveries  he  described  in  his  Si/ntrma  Sutnr- 
ninm  (1059).  He  became  still  more  widely  known  as  the 
inventor  of  the  jiendulum  clock,  which  he  described  in  his 
Ilaridntiinm  Umillntmium  (1658).  His  works  were  pub- 
lished in  two  collections.  Opera  varia  (1724)  and  Opera 
reliqiia  (1728). 

Huy'sum,  van  (.Tan),  b.  at  Amsterdam  in  1682;  re- 
ceived instruction  in  landscape  painting  from  his  father, 
but  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  painting  of  (lowers 
and  fruits,  in  which  fjrnri;  he  became  one  of  the  greatest 
masters,  if  not  the  very  greatest.  D.  in  his  native  city  in 
1749.  lie  was  proud,  jealous,  and  of  a  diflicult  tempera- 
ment ;  kept  his  knowledge  of  the  preparation  of  colors  and 
other  technicalities  a  deep  secret;  worked  slowly,  but  ac- 
quired a  naturalness  and  life  in  drawing  and  a  warmth 
and  brilliancy  of  coloring  which  have  never  lieeli  surpassed. 
His  representation  of  dcwdrojis  resting  on  the  tips  of 
grass,  of  down  floating  in  tho  air,  or  of  an  insect  crawling 
over  a  leaf,  are  often  too  true,  making  an  impression  as  if 
the  fly  were  sitting  on  the  picture  and  not  on  the  flower. 
His  ]i'aintings  are  found  only  in  the  greatest  galleries. 

Ily'licinth  [so  called  from  tho  youth  Ilyacinthus,  slain 
by  llie  quoit  of  .\pollo  ;  from  his  blond  the  tliiwer  was  fabled 
to  have  sprung],  a  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  llowcring  ])lants 
of  the  order  Liliaeeaj.  Several  species  are  natives  of  tho 
Old  World.  Besides  these,  some  species  of  Muneari  (globe- 
hyacinths)  and  Srilla,  or  squill,  arc  called  hyacinths  by 
florists.  The  true  hyaeinlhs  nf  cultivation  are  varieties  of 
Jli/aeintliiiK  iirienlidit.  There  are  a  great  many  kinds  pro- 
duced from  seed,  but  for  ordinary  culture  the  bulbs  are 
)ilanted.  These  bulbs  come  chiefly  from  Haarlem  in  tho 
Netherlands.  They  do  best  in  a  rich  but  sandy  soil.  They 
are  often  planted  in  pots,  and  for  hoiise-eulture  Ihcy  do 
tolerably  well  in  hyacinth-glasses  with  water  only.  .Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  the  petals  of  the  hyacinth  arc  inscribed 
with  the  (Irei'k  letters  m.  «i.  .Apollo's  exclainalion  of  grief 
when  he  found  that  he  had  slain  the  bi;nitifiil  llyaeintbu' : 
or  va,  the  first  t«"  letters  of  bis  iiiiuic.  Hence,  Milton  ciills 
it  "  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe."  Most  pcnple 
fail  to  find  any  such  mark  upon  the  hyacinth,  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  hyacinth  of  the  aneicnls  was  identical  with 
ours.  Hut  Si)reiigel  and  others  profess  to  have  seen  hya- 
cinths with  the  inscription.  //.  iiiin-urripliiii  is  the  bluebell 
of  (ireat  Hrilain.   (See  lli,ri:iiEl.l..) 

Ilyncinlli,  or  .Inoiiitli,  is  a  term  applied  to  bright- 
colored  varieties  of  zircon,  a  mineral  that  crystallizes  in  tho 
dimetric  system,  and  is  in  composition  a  silicate  of  zireonia. 
Tho  hyacinth  is  used  as  a  gem.  and  varies  in  color  from 
various  shades  of  red  to  orange.  It  is  dnublful,  however, 
whether  Ibis  is  the  ii»iidi)5  of  the  aiicinils,  which  may  have 
been  the  aincthyst  or  the  sjip]iliirc. 

Ilynrinthc  (CiiAni  is  hoynoii,  called  FATHEn),  b.  at 
Orleans  in  1827  ;  after  bis  regular  course  of  studies  in  the 
college  of  Pan  he  entered  tho  ecelisiii-tical  college  of  Si. 
Sulpice.  Four  years  after  ho  was  ordained  priest,  and  was 
professor  of  theology  in  several  schools.     Hyncintlio  was 
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then  attached,  as  a  working  priest,  to  the  parish  of  St.  Sul- 
pice  in  Paris,  but  he  soon  matle  himself  a  mook,  and  en- 
tered the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  in  Lyous.  From  1864 
till  18(19  he  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers  ever 
heard,  at  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  and  in  Notre  Dame  of  Paris. 
But  he  was  then  suspected  of  uttering  too  liberal  religious 
doctrines,  severely  attaeked  by  the  Ultramontane  papers, 
and  finally  excommunicated  by  the  pope.  Father  Ilyacinthe 
soon  after  ( 1869)  made  a  voyage  to  the  U.  S.,  whure  he  was 
warmly  received.  On  his  return  to  France  he  married  an 
American  lady,  who  bore  him  a  son.  Persecution,  open 
and  concealed,  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  Switzer- 
land, where  he  established  an  Old  Catholic  church  at  Gene- 
va, but  hero  he  was  assailed  by  some  dissenters  of  his  own 
Church,  who  thought  he  was  not  sufficiently  radical  in  his 
doctrine,  because  ho  continued  to  affirm  his  faith  in  Ro- 
man Catholicism,  minus  the  maintenance  of  papal  infal- 
libility and  other  secondary  dogmas.  For  some  time  Father 
Hyaciuthedid  not  preach,  but  he  has  recently  found  another 
congregation,  and  again  begun  preaching  in  another  church 
at  Geneva.  Felix  Aucaigne. 

Hyop'lia  [Gr.  latfa;  Lat.  hi/tenn],  a  genus  of  carnivorous 
mammals  belonging  to  the  ^'Eluroidca,  or  cat-like  division 
of  the  sub-order  Fissipedia,  order  Fer«.  As  in  tho  cats 
and  dogs,  the  feet  are  digitigrade,  the  weight  of  the  body 
being  supported  by  the  toes  instead  of  by  the  whole  foot, 
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as  in  the  bears.     Tho  dental  formula  is — incisors   r-^, 
1—1  4—4        .        1—1      „,  3—* 

canines  ■ — -,  premolars  - — ^,  molars  - — r.  Tho  last  up- 
per tooth,  or  true  molar,  is  small,  transversely  elongated, 
and  tubercular:  the  last  premolar,  or  successional  tooth, 
being  tho  sectorial  or  tlesh  tooth.  In  the  lower  jaw  the 
true  molar  is  the  sectorial  tooth.  All  the  teeth,  especially 
the  molars,  are  large  and  strong,  and  set  in  powerful  jaws, 
which  are  worked  by  muscles  of  corresponding  develop- 
ment. The  hyivna  is  thus  fitted  to  obtain  its  living  by  de- 
vouring the  cartilages,  and  even  gnawing  and  crushing 
the  bones  of  animals  killed  by  the  lion  and  other  active 
predaceous  beasts;  and  most  of  its  subsistence  is  thus  ob- 
tained, although  it  sometimes  captures  living  prey  by  tho 
chase.  The  auditory  bulla*  are  destitute  of  the  septum 
found  in  the  cats.  The  toes  are  straight,  with  blunt,  uon- 
retractilo  claws.  The  hind  legs  are  usually  short,  tho  tail 
short  and  bushy,  and  the  neck  provided  with  a  short 'bristly 
mane,  whence  the  classical  name,  signifying  a  **  sow." 
Three  living  species  are  known:  two  of  these  are  from 
Southern  Africa — viz.  the  brown  hyteati  (II.  bniimca),  with 
tho  fur  clouded,  rather  long,  brain-case  compressed,  a  largo 
and  deep  sub-caudal  gland,  and  the  legs  of  nearly  equal 
length  ;  and  the  spotted  hyiena  (H,  crocnta),  with  no  sub- 
cauda!  gland,  and  liaving  the  hinder  legs  short.  The  striped 
or  banded  hyania  (//.«/<-/<f?'f)  ranges  over  Africa  and  South- 
ern Asia.  The  fur  is  striped,  and  there  is  a  sub-caudal 
gland.  Tho  brain-case  is  larger  than  in  If.  hrnnnea.  Tho 
cave  hyiena  was  a  large  and  fierce  species  that  roamed  over 
the  continent  of  Europe  during  the  Quaternary,  and  left, 
especially  in  the  cave-deposits  of  England,  abundant  fossil 
remains  of  its  own  bones,  mingled  with  those  of  other  ani- 
mals bearing  unmistakable  marks  of  its  powerful  teeth. 
This  species,  notwithstanding  its  large  size,  is  now  regarded 
as  identical  with  the  spotted  hyiena  of  South  Africa.  No 
species  of  hyjona,  recent  or  fossil,  is  yet  known  froni  the 
continent  of  America.  0.  C.  Marsh. 

Hysen'idae  [from  Gr.  vaiva,  a  "sow;"  Lat.  hyfena]^  a 
family  of  fissipedc  fera}  belonging  to  the  group  ^lilluroidea 
(distinguished  by  the  relations  of  the  foramina  of  tho  basis 
of  the  skull  and  tho  relations  of  the  auditory  bulla  to  tho 
paroccipital  and  mastoid  processes),  having  the  external 
appearance  of  a  dog,  but  with  the  shoulders  elevated  ;  34 
teeth  (M.  |;  P.  M.  ^;  C.\;  I.  f  X2),  of  which  the  molars 
are  large  and  approximate,  the  true  molars  reduced  and 
tubercular,  and  the  last  upper  premolar  sectorial  and  like 
that  of  the  cat  ;  tho  true  molar  of  the  lower  jaw  sectorial; 
the  jaws  and  muscles  thereof  are  very  powerful.  This 
family  has  been  established  for  the  well-known  hyjenas,  of 
which  there  arc  two  genera:  (1)  Hi/mia.  including  species 
with  a  large  sub-caudal  gland,  the  tubercular  grinders  of 
the  upper  jaw  enlarged  and  with  three  roots,  and  colored 
with  cloudecl  areas  or  bands;  (2)  Crorutay  with  no  sub- 
caudal  gland,  the  tubercular  grinders  of  the  upper  jaw 
smalt  with  only  two  roots,  and  the  color  distril>utcd  in 
spots.  The  three  living  recognized  species  of  the  family 
are  confined  to  Africa,  and  two  of  them  {Hyimri  lirtmura 
and  Crocnta  iitacii/uta)  are  restricted  to  South  Africa.  In 
former  times,  however,  forms  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  living  species  existed  in  Northern  Europe,  and  their 
remains  have  been  found  in  abundance  in  caves  in  Eng- 
land, especially  at  Kirkdalc  in  Yorkshire. 

Theodore  Gill. 


Hyxn'odon  [Gr.  vaiva,3."  hysena,"  and  o5ows,  a  "  tooth"], 
an  extinct  genus  of  carnivorous  mammals,  the  type  of  an 
extinct  family,  Hyi^nodontidac,  partaking,  in  ]iart,  of  cha- 
racters of  the  wolves,  cats,  and  hya?nas.  The  name  was 
first  used  for  a  species  from  the  Lower  Miocene  of  France, 
and  the  genus  also  occurs  in  the  Upper  Eocene  of  that 
country.  Dr.  Leidy  has  also  described  three  species  from 
the  Miocene  of  Dakota.  The  largest  of  these,  JI.  fiorrkius, 
is  the  largest  known  species  of  the  genus,  and  equalled  in 
size  a  large  black  bear.  The  form  of  the  skull  is  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  the  wolf  and  that  of  the  opossum, 
the  brain-case  being  small,  as  in  the  latter  animal.  The 
temporal  fossae  are  large,  and  the  lower  jaw  is  strong.  The 
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dental  formula  is — incisors  - — -,  canines  - — -,  premolars 
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\ ,  molars  ] — -r.     All  the  true  molars,  both  above  and 

4 — 1  u — 3 

below,  are  sectorial  in  character,  the  posterior  one  being 
much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  other  two,  and  the  series 
is  remarkable  for  the  entire  absence  of  the  posterior  tuber- 
cular molars  usually  found  in  Carnivores.  The  canines  re- 
eemble  those  of  the  wolf.  The  //.  fruoitiia  and  //.  cntciona 
are  smaller  species,  the  latter  a  little  larger  than  the  red 
fox.  0.  C.  Marsh. 

Hyaenodon'tidap  [from  iiatra,  "hyaena,"  and  oSous,  a 
"tooth"],  a  family  of  mammals  which  has  generally  been 
referred  by  some  naturalists  to  the  order  Ferae,  and  by 
others  to  the  order  Marsupialia.  They  had  apparently  44 
teeth  (M.  ^,  P.  M.  |.  C.  ^,  I.  ^  X  2),  and  the  second  and 
third,  as  well  as  first,  true  molars  were  sectorial ;  the  last 
premolar  of  the  lower  jaw  was  enlarged.  The  family  has 
been  based  upon  the  fossil  remains  of  several  species  of 
animals  which  have  been  found  in  the  Lower  and  Middle 
Tertiary  de])osits  of  France,  and  especially  the  Paris  basin. 
There  has  been  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
systematic  relations  of  these  forms,  but  the  latest  original 
investigator.  Prof.  Gervais,  has  recently  obtained  casts 
from  the  interior  of  the  cranium  of  one  of  the  species,  and 
has  shown  that  in  the  former  the  brain  was  much  more  like 
that  of  a  marsupial  than  that  of  a  placental  Carnivora:  it 
further  agrees  with  the  marsupial  Thylacinids  in  the  sec- 
torial nature  of  all  the  true  molars;  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  api>arently  resembled  the  Carnivores  in  tho  development 
of  only  six  incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  the  absence  of 
the  iuflfoted  margin  of  the  lower  jaw.      Theodore  Gii.l. 

Hya'lea  [(Jr.  uoAeos.  "  glassy  "],  a  genus  of  transparent- 
shelled  pteropod  moUusks,  of  which  nineteen  species  are 
found  in  the  Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  and  East  Indian 
waters.  The  mollusk  has  two  long  appendages  to  the 
mantle.  Ihfnlta  tikhuUita  is  the  typical  species.  Some 
five  or  six  fossil  species  are  known. 

Hy'alite,  or  Muller's  Glass,  a  form  of  opal  or  hy- 
drated  silica,  of  ghissy  lustre.  It  occurs  as  an  incrusta- 
tion, generally  in  the  form  of  pellucid  drops. 

Hyan'tiis,  post-v.,  seaport,  and  harbor  of  refuge  on 
the  S.  side  of  Cape  Cod.  in  Barnstable  tp.,  Barnstable  co., 
JIass.,  is  the  S.  terminus  of  the  Hyannis  branch  of  the  Cape 
Cod  R,  R.,  and  is  79  miles  from  Boston.  It  has  a  national 
bank.  Its  outer  harbor  is  protected  by  a  breakwater.  Be- 
sides a  harbor-light,  Hvannis  has  a  fixed  catroptric  light 
in  lat.  41°  3S'  9"  N.,  Ion.  70°  10'  59"  W. 

Hybernation.     See  HiDEnxATioy. 

Hybrid'ity,  or  Hy'bridism  [Lat.  Jnjhrida,  a  "mon- 
grel :"  jicrhaps  from  the  Gr.  ii^pis].  treats  of  the  issue  of  dis- 
similar kinds  of  animals  and  plants,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
offspring  of  parents  which  belong  respectively  to  different 
varieties  or  species.  Few  subjects  have  been  so  much  misun- 
derstood or  have  given  rise  to  so  many  superstitions  as  this. 
In  the  olden  times,  and  indeed  until  quite  recently,  among 
the  educated  as  well  as  among  the  ignorant,  the  grossest  cre- 
dulity prevailed  respecting  the  possibility  of  offspring  be- 
tween the  most  dissimilar  forms.  Nor  was  this  credulity 
alwavs  an  innocent  one  :  it  has  even  affected  the  laws  and 
customs  of  states.  The  belief  prevailing  that  women  could 
become  pregnant  from  intercourse  with  beasts,  laws  have 
been  framed  condemning  to  death  the  j)arents  who  were 
judged  guilty  of  the  crime  of  such  unnatural  commerce.  In 
1543,  c.  y.,  a  woman  in  Avignon.  France,  was  delivered  of 
a  child  which  was  thought  to  look  like  a  dog,  and  this 
supposed  resemblance  was  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
mother  had  had  intercourse  with  the  dog,  and  she  was  con- 
sequently condemned,  with  her  quadruped  paramcur,  to 
die  at  the  stake,  and  was  accordingly  executed.  Although 
such  beliefs  have  now  been  driven  to  more  obscure  quarters, 
they  are  bv  no  means  extinct,  and  indeed  arc  still  very 
prevalent;  in  fact,  extravagant  accounts  of  animals  of 
mongrel  origin  are  frequently  published  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  It  may  therefore  be  advisable  lo  enter 
into  some  detail,  and  in  advance  to  deny  the  truth  of  most 
of  the  reports. 


IIYBRIDITY. 
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Under  the  general  designation  of  hybrids  are  embraced  I 

all  those  forms  whose  parents  belong  to  different  varieties  | 
or  species,  whether  the  offspring  is  fertile  or  not.     Tlie  I 
word  hyhrid  is  thus  essentially  similar  iu  its  meaninjj  to 
the  Anplo-Saxon  term  monr/rcl,  but  for  present  use  it  luis 
pupcrscded  that  term,  leaving  the  latter  for  the  offspring  , 
between  faj*i'cfi>«,  and,   to  a  considerable  extent,   for  lig- 
urativo  expressions.     French  writers    have   classified  the  ' 
forms  embraced  under  this  general  term  under  tliree  cate-  , 
gories — viz.  {1}  M^tis  (mestizoes):  (2)  Hybrides  (hybrids) ; 
and  (.'!)  Mulcts  (mules).   (1)  Metis,  originally  specially  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  offspring  of  an  Indian  mother  by 
a  white  father,  has  been  extended,  as  a  generic  term,  to 
animals  and  plants  of  mixed  origin — /.  f.  to  the  offspring 
of  two  races  or  r(in'<tt(/t  of  the  same  species,  as  well  as  of 
two  distinct  »pcct'r« — and  consequently  to  every  organized 
being  owing  its  origin  to  dissimilar  parents,  or  to  every 
product  of  across.  (2)  Hybrid  is,  in  general  terms,  any  ani- 
mal or  plant  engendered  of  two  different  ftpccics.    (li)  J^Iulet, 
originally  applied  to  the  offspring  of  a  mare  by  a  jackass, 
is  extended  to  embrace  all  those  organized  beings  which  are 
analogous  to  it,  as  well  in  mixed  origin  as  in  titerility,  and 
also  to  forms  characterized  by  their  sterility,  even  though 
their  origin  may  not  be  mixed,  as  in  the  case  of  bees,  wasps, 
etc.:  thus,  infucundity  is  the  prime  element. 

Such  arc  the  distinctions  employeil  by  French  authors, 
and  followed  in  the  dictionary  of  the  French  Academy,  but 
they  arc  not  recognized  by  English  writers,  and  indeed 
scarcely  seem  to  bo  definite  enough  to  warrant  recognition. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  indicate  that  wo  use  the  viovdhi/brifl 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  French  do  mfth.  A  distinctive 
term  is,  however,  needed  for  the  offspring  of  hybrids  inter 
«e,  and  the  word  mouffvcl  might  be  extended,  in  accordance 
with  analogy,  to  such  forms. 

Repeatcci  and  prolonged  critical  observations  and  ex- 
periments have  amply  demonstrated  that  fruitful  union  is 
impossible  between  animals  or  plants  of  widely  different 
spceies  [i.e.  belonging  to  decidedly  different  families),  and 
tliat  such  is  only   possible  within    comparatively  narrow 
although  uncertain  limits.     Wo  may  therefore  at  once  dis- 
miss, as  utterly  unworthy  of  belief,  the  many  reports  of 
offspring  from  such  forms  which  have  been  ]iublishcd  by 
even  accredited  writers  of  natural  history  in  jtast  times,  euch, 
e,  g.^  as  Iho  alleged  cases  of  hybrids  between  a  hen  and  a 
duck  ;  an  opossum  and  a  cat ;  a  boar  and  a  camel ;  an  otter 
and  a  rabbit;  an  otter  and  a  sheep  ;  an  otter  and  a  cat; 
a  raccoon  and  a  cat ;  a  bear  and  a  hog ;  a  bear  and  a  dog ; 
a  cat  and  a  rat ;  a  monkey  and  a  slut  ;  and  cspeeially  women 
and  apes,  dogs,  or  other  animals,    AVh:itcver  details  may  lie 
given  have  been  found  to  lack  essential  requisites,  and  in  al- 
most nil  cases  the  belief  has  had  its  origin  in  some  vague  exter- 
nal eharacteristics  which  suggested  a  similarity  which  had, 
however,  no  real  existence  in  structure.     In  the  name  cmn- 
elnpard  wc  have  a  term  which  is  the  expression  of  a  past 
belief  that  the  animal  in  question  was  a  hybrid  between  the 
eanicl  and  the  leopard;  and  sueh  was  actually  claimed  to 
be  the  origin  of  that  animal  by  s<Mne  old  writers — c.ff.  Mat- 
thieu  in  the  eleventh  century.   In  the  case  of  an  alleged  hy- 
bri<I  between  a  cat  and  a  raccoon,  seen  at  Taunton,  Mass., 
an  .Angola  cat  was  the  supposed  hybrid:  the  explanation 
lay  in  the  fact,  that  the  Angola  cat  is  a  large  animal  with 
a  bushy  tail  and   color  somewhat  resembling  the  raccoon, 
and   thus  it  received  the  name  of  raccoon  cat;   the  stop 
thence  to  the  belief   that  it  was  the  offspring  of   a  rac- 
coon and  cat  was  natural;   this  belief  at  a  distance  be- 
came embodied  in  the  assertion  of  such  origin  as  a  matter 
of  fact  :  such  was  the  basis  of  a  statement  wliiidi  was  fully 
examined  into  by  the  writer  of  tliis  article.     Another  case 
was  simply  the  result  of  a  miseoncoption  of  t!ie  meaning 
of  autliors.     (Jcoffroy  .St.-IIilairc  and  Hyrfl  refer  to  an  al- 
leged hybrid  between  the  axis  deer  and  hog,  said  to  have 
been  n-cnrdcd  by  Hamilton  Smith  and   Morton,  and  vrry 
pro])crly  urge  tluit  sueli  an  offspring  woubl  be   iinpossiblc. 
()n  referring  to  the  two  authors  mcntioni'd,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  they  simply  alluded  (o  su])poscd   hybrids  be- 
tween tho  axino  buck  {Cn-vnx  ti.n'n)  and  th(^  bog  deer  (('cr- 
vun    porciiius),    designating    tho    latter    under    Iho    name 
"  poreine  species"  (t.  c.  of  deer),     (ieoffroy  St.-Ililairo  in- 
terpreted the  word  ''porcine  species"  to  mean   hog,  and 
hence  a  lielief  quite  venial  (whatever  may  have  been  its 
basis  in  truth)  was  exaggerated  into  one  entirely  unpar- 
donable in  a  scientific  man.     Tho  alleged  cases  of  hybrids 
between  otters  and  other  animals  arc  doublless  Iho  expres- 
sions of  anotluT  series  of  facts.   There  is  somewhat  of  a  tend- 
ency among  animals  ti>wards  a  diminished   size  or  an  off- 
turned  position  of  the  legs  which  recalls  ibe  form  of  an 
otter,  as  is  oxcmplificd,  r.  fj.^  in  (he  turnspit  dog  and  Ancon 
sheep.     These  Ancon  sheep  (which  have   been  cspeeially 
referred  to  by  l>arwin  in  his  Oru/in  uf  Sftrn'rH)  were  also 
callcrl,  on  account  of  this  peculiarity,  *' oiler  sheep,"  and 
from  this  name  was  doubtless  developed  the  report  of  hy- 
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brids  between  sheep  and  otters.     Such  has  doubtless  been 

the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  other  ottcr-lJkc  animals. 

Hybrids  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  their  parents, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  do  so  is,  within  a  certain  range, 
rlefinitely  fixed  for  those  of  each  kind:  further,  the  degree 
in  which  the  hybrid  shares  the  characters  of  the  parent  is 
determined  by  the  sex  of  each  species  contributing  to  the 
hybrid.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  hybrids  between  horses  and 
asses,  which  are  the  best  known,  wc  have  in  the  mule  the 
offspring  of  the  mare  and  jackass,  and  in  the  hinny  that 
of  the  slud-horsc  and  she-ass:  the  mule  resembles  in  many 
of  its  characters  the  ass  most,  but  is  larger,  while  the 
hinny  more  resembles  the  horse,  but  is  smaller  than  the 
mule.  These  conditions  will  be  found  to  affect  the  in- 
ternal organization  and  external  appearance,  and  tho  like 
is  the  ease  respecting  other  hybrids.  Therefore,  every  al- 
leged hybrid  should  exhibit  positive  evidences  in  its  organ- 
ization, as  well  as  its  external  appearance,  of  the  parentage 
on  both  sides;  and  if  such  evidences  are  not  afforded,  or 
if  only  a  vague  superticial  similarity  to  some  alleged  spe- 
cies exists,  while  the  fundamental  characters  are  all  those 
of  another  species,  we  are  necessarily  forced  to  conclude 
that  tlie  allegation  as  to  hybridity  has  no  real  foundation, 
and  that  the  external  indications  arc  illusive.  The  natural 
love  of  man  for  tho  marvellous  prompts  to  a  ready  belief 
in  extraordinary  hybrids.  Pecuniary  interests  are  also  often 
involved  with  this  belief,  and  inducements  are  thus  held 
out  to  propagate  it.  Hence  arc  constantly  arising  fables 
respecting  hybrids  of  v.arious  kinds. 

Hybrids  have  been  classed  in  various  categories;  e.g. 
(1)  according  to  general  affinities  as  expressed  in  their 
structure;  (2)  according  to  tho  degree  of  affinity  of  tho 
parents — i'.  e.  whether  congeneric  with  each  other  or  bi- 
gencric  (('.  e.  representatives  of  distinct  genera) ;  {'.'•)  accord- 
ing to  tho  fertility  of  the  progeny  of  the  hybrids  or  other- 
wise;  (4)  according  to  the  degree  of  jirolificacy  of  the  hy- 
brids ;  and  (5)  according  to  the  frequency  or  rarity  of  their 
occurrence.  Our  present  purpose  will  be  best  subserved  by 
tho  consideration  of  the  species  arranged  according  to  their 
aflRnity. 

Among  the  Primate  mammals,  or  monkey  order,  nu- 
merous hybrids  have  been  obtained  by  congeneric  spe- 
cies of  monkeys;  e.  g.  (1)  the  common  macaque  or  kra 
[MncncifH  C7/iiomo/giis)  and  bonnet  monkey  (.l/'fcacHS  «/h- 
i'cub);  (2)  tho  macaque  and  maimon  or  hruh  {}f.  urnir-s- 
trhntft);  and  (.">)  the  pap  ion  and  chacma  babocms  {C.  sphiji.r 
and  C.  porrurins).  Among  the  Carnivores  also  numerous 
hybrids  have  been  obtained,  the  chief  of  which  are  those 

(1)  between  domestic  or  feral  common  cats  and  tho  smaller 
species  of  the  countries  into  which  they  been  introduced; 

(2)  the  lion  and  tiger;  {?>)  the  jaguar  and  panther;  (4) 
common  dogs  and  native  wild  species — c,  g.  wolves,  jack- 
als, etc.;  and  (5)  dog  and  red  fox.  Among  seals  several 
cases  havo  been  reported  of  hybrids  between  the  sea-li<m 
{TCumctopiftH  stclleri)  and  fur-seal  {Culorhhtus  uniinim),  bat 
these  require  confirmation.  Among  the  ungulates  numer- 
ous hybrids  have  also  been  produced,  among  wliicli  may 
bo  especially  enumerated  of  the  horse  family  (Kquida^) 
(1)  the  mule  between  the  ass  aud  mare;  (2)  ass  and  zebra; 

(3)  ass  and  dauw;  (4)  quagga  and  horse;  (5)  kiang  and 
zebra;  (0)  kiang  and  dauw;  (7)  kiang  and  ass;  (S)  horse 
and  zebra;  and  ('.')  quagga  and  horse.  t»f  the  o\  fam- 
ily (Bovida^,  hybrids  have  been  raised  from  the  domestic 
cattle  and  almost  all  other  well-known  species  and  rep- 
resentatives, even  of  different  genera  (c  g.  buffalo,  yak, 
and  bison),  and  also  between  these  anrl  so  many  other 
forms  that  specification  is  unnecessary.  Hybrids  have  also 
been  obtained  from  sheep  and  goats,  and  various  species 
of  each  group.  Among  tho  rodents  successful  intercourso 
has  been  effected  between  the  haro  aud  rabbit;  and  their 
offspring  have  been  advantageously  raised  even  for  tho 
market.  Among  the  birils  hybridity  is  so  frequent,  and 
has  been  effected  between  such  witlely  distinct  species,  and 
representatives  of  oven  markedly  distinct  genera,  that  in- 
ability to  hybridize  is  rather  tho  exception  than  Iho  rule. 
The  most  notable  cases  aro  those  between  ilifferenl  generic 
types  of  tho  Phasianidio  (common  fowl,  pheasants,  elo.) 
anil  Anatida*  (ducks,  geese,  etc.).  Little  is  known  re- 
specting hybridity  in  reptiles  or  amphibians;  and  (ho 
only  case  that  need  bo  specifically  albuled  to  is  ono  that 
has  very  recently  been  procured,  by  Pruf.  Paul  tJervais, 
between  tho  siredon  of  Mexico  und  the  triton  (Tn'tnit  crtH- 
tiitiin)  of  Europe,  members  of  two  different  families.  In 
this  caso  young  were  hatched  from  Ihc  cgijs  of  females 
of  siredon"  imprcgnate<l  by  th(«  triton,  but  di«l  not  live  to 
maturity,  nil  having  died  within  a  short  time  after  hatch- 
ing. Among  tho  fishes  alwo  hybrids  belwecn  diverse 
genera  have  been  obtained:  r.  g.  between  various  species 
of  Ralmonr.iiU  and  Cypriuoids.  A  number  of  very  dis- 
tinct forms,  existing  in  a  slate  of  nature,  havo  been  do- 
clurod  by  certain  authors  of  high  reputation  («.  y.  Siobuld 
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and  GUnther)  to  bo  hybrids  between  representatives  of  dif- 
ferent genera:  such  are  especially  (1)  Carpio  Kollarii,  be- 
tween t'tfprinus  carpio  and  Carr.sshis  vuhjnrie ;  (2)  Ahrami- 
dopfiis  Lenckartii,  between  species  of  Abrmnis  and  Leucig- 
ciiH  ;  {'i)  lUiccopsin  abramo-rutiins,  between  a  species  of 
Ahramia  and  Scnrdinias  eri/throphtftalmus  ;  {i)  Lcuciscun 
dolabratitu,  between  Alburnue  Iticidua  and  Sqnaliua  ceph- 
ahis :  and  (5)  Chondrostoma  ryseUi,  between  Chondro- 
stotua  nasns  and  TeUntes  Affassizii.  These,  however,  have 
not  been  experimentally  determined  to  be  hybrids  (except, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  first),  and  there  is  still  ground 
for  skepticism. 

Such  are  some  of  the  best  known  and  most  characteristic 
cases  of  hybridity  among  the  vertebrates.  Among  the  in- 
vertebrates there  are  less  known  and  determined  cases,  but 
hybrids  have  been  obtained  between  different  species  of 
bees,  buttertiies,  etc.,  and  many  intermediate  forms  found 
in  a  state  of  nature  have  been  supposed  to  be  hybrids. 
Several  botanists — e.  7.  Gartner,  Kolreuter,  Herbert,  No- 
ble, etc. — have  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  their  results,  although  ntfording  some  basis 
for  difference  of  opinion,  essentially  coincide  with  the  facts 
rehearsed  as  to  the  best  known  animals.  The  results  thus 
far  obtained  from  all  these  various  departments  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  (1)  Allied  species  are  capable,  as  a 
rule,  of  pairing  and  producing  offspring,  and  this  capa- 
bility is  in  indefinite  ratio  to  the  degree  of  their  likeness. 
(2)  Hybrids  are  frequently  fertile  with  their  parents  when 
those  parents  are  closely  related  to  each  other.  (3)  Hy- 
brids are  more  rarely  fertile  among  themselves,  and  mostly 
(but  not  always)  in  cases  where  the  parents  are  very  closely 
and  even  suspiciously  related. 

The  degree  of  fertility  between  original  species  and  their 
hybrids  need  nut  be  in  ratio  to  each  other;  e.  </.  offspring 
between  certain  species  is  very  difficult  to  be  obtained,  but 
hybrids  which  have  been  once  obtained  may  be  fertile 
among  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  species 
will  pair  and  have  progeny  without  difficulty,  but  the  hy- 
brid offspring  may  be  nearly  or  absolutely  t?)  infertile;  and 
this  case  may  even  occur  in  the  same  genus,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  plant-genus  Dianthus. 

From  all  these  facts  it  is  plain  that  there  is  every  degree 
of  difference  between  absolute  sterility  and  perfect  fertility 
in  the  intercourse  between  different  species;  that,  however, 
infertility  to  some  degree  attends  sexual  intercourse  be- 
tween different  species;  that  fertility  is  certainly  no  evidence 
of  specific  unity.  Fertility,  it  is  equally  plain,  is  almost 
impossible  between  species  of  different  families,  and  all 
popular  accounts  to  the  contrary  may  be  at  once  set  down 
as  destitute  of  a  real  foundation.  The  explanation  of  this 
want  of  fertility  between  forms  that  are  very  dissimilar  is 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  some  difference  of  structure  in  the 
genital  organs,  although  the  differences  may  be  so  obscure 
as  to  have  escaped  detection  till  the  present  time.  These 
differences,  at  the  same  time,  need  not  necessarily  be  co- 
ordinated with  other  differences,  at  least  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  animal  economy;  and  hence  we 
may  find  species  that  differ  considerably  in  appearance 
quite  fertile,  while  others  that  resemble  each  other  much 
more  closely  may  be  less  so.  There  must,  however,  be  some 
degree  of  co-ordination  between  the  modification  of  the 
genital  organs  and  those  of  the  other  organs  and  parts,  and 
hence  fertility  is  only  possible  within  a  certain  limited  range. 

A  noteworthy  fact  is  that  domestication  and  cultivation 
exorcise  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  intercourse  between 
animals  and  plants  of  different  species,  and  increase  the 
degree  of  fertility  :  in  a  state  of  nature  members  of  dif- 
ferent species  rarely  pair,  and  hence  hybrids  are  excep- 
tional, and  thus  specific  forms  are  perpetuated  pure  and 
undefiled  ;  under  the  influence  of  man,  however,  mongrel 
races  readily  arise  and  are  indefinitely  sustained. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  it  is  advisable  to  allude  to 
some  very  curious  and,  at  first  sight,  inconsistent  phenom- 
ena exhibited  by  cross-breeding.  Many  plants  depend  for 
impregnation  upon  puUeo  brought  by  insects  from  other 
individuals;  and  although  the  sexes  may  be  combined  in 
the  same  individual  flower,  the  pollen  of  its  stamens  ap- 
pears to  be  insufficient  to  impregnate  its  ovary.  Even  mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  disturbing  effects  of  manijiulation, 
enough  is  known  to  at  least  indicate  that  there  is  a  less 
degree  of  fertility  between  closely  related  individuals  than 
more  distant  ones.  The  evils  of  close  breeding  are  even 
recognized  by  man  in  the  laws  affecting  the  marriage  state, 
as  well  as  in  his  usage  in  the  rearing  of  his  domestic  ani- 
mals. It  may  be,  therefore,  that  even  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining hybrids  fertile  among  themselves  may  be  in  part 
due  to  the  fact  that  those  hybrids  are  too  closely  related  by 
consanguinity,  and  that  the  conditions  for  perfect  exper- 
iments have  thus  not  been  completely  fulfilled.  Much  has 
been  done  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  but  much 
still  remains  to  be  done.  Theo.  Gill. 


Hydas'peSy  the  name  by  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 

designated  the  present  Jhylum  (which  see),  an  aflSueut  of 
the  Ganges.  On  its  banks  was  fought  the  great  battle  be- 
tween Alexander  the  Great  and  Porus  in  327  B.  c. 

Hydatid,  a  morbid  growth  characterized  by  the  dcvel- 
opmeut  of  a  eyst,  which  contains  an  aqueous  and  transpa- 
rent fluid,  in  which  floats  a  parasitic  worm,  generally  the 
acephalocyst.  The  term  was  formerly  used  to  designate 
any  encysted  tumor  containing  a  transparent  liquid,  but 
it  is  now  restricted  to  that  form  which  encloses  a  parasite. 
The  organs  most  commonly  affected  by  this  peculiar  dis- 
ease are  the  uterus,  ovaries,  and  liver  ;  next  frequently  wo 
find  it  in  the  breast  and  testicles,  but  rarely  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  It  generally  appears  as  a  round  hard  tumor, 
which  occasions  more  or  less  pain  and  inconvenience;  this 
tumor  is  made  up  of  hydatids,  although  we  sometimes  have 
it  occurring  singly,  when  it  will  be  proportionately  large. 
Each  parasite  consists  of  a  body  and  head;  around  the 
latter  we  find  a  row  of  teeth  which  arc  hook-like  and  sharp. 
The  body  is  solid,  and  displays  a  number  of  ovoid  bodies 
i  beneath  its  coat,  which  give  it  a  speckled  appearance.  As 
the  tumor  increases  in  size,  if  it  is  near  the  surface,  we  can 
feel  fluctuation;  the  pressure  under  the  skin  causes  it  to 
ulcerate,  and  the  hydatids  may  thus  perish.  If  they  are 
situated  in  some  internal  organ,  they  may  produce  very 
serious  complications,  as  peritonitis,  osteitis,  etc.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  excision  if  they  are  sufficiently  superficial, 
otherwise  we  can  do  nothing.     Edward  J.  Bermingham, 

Hyde,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Chester.  It 
is  a  rapidly  growing  place,  with  numerous  cotton-factories, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  arc  extensive  coal-mines.  Pop., 
with  surroundings,  21,221. 

Hyde,  county  of  S.  E.  Central  Dakota.  Area,  about  995 
square  miles.  The  Missouri  Iliver  flows  for  some  distance 
along  its  S.  W.  border. 

Hyde,  county  of  the  E.  of  North  Carolina,  bounded  on 
the  E.  and  S.  by  Pamlico  Sound.  Area,  720  square  miles. 
It  abounds  in  marshes,  lakes,  and  forests.  Corn,  rice,  and 
forest  products  are  the  staples.  Cap.  Swan  Quarter.  Pop. 
6445. 

Hyde  (Alvan),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Franklin,  Conn., 
Feb.  2,  17G8;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  178S; 
studied  theology,  and  in  1792  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Lee,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  was  an  able  and  influential  pastor,  and 
a  zealous  friend  to  AVilliams  College,  of  which  he  was  for 
twenty-one  years  vice-president.  Dr.  Hyde  published  a 
number  of  sermons.     D.  at  Lee  Dec.  4,  1833, 

Hyde  (Ammi  Bradford),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Oxford,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  13,  1825;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University  in  184C; 
entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry  ;  taught  (1846-Gl) 
in  the  seminary  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1804  became 
professor  of  Greek  in  Allegheny  College,  Mcadville,  Pa. 

Hyde  (Axnh:),  a  daughter  of  Edward  Hyde,  earl  of 
Clarendon,  b.  in  1637,  and  lived  at  the  Hague  as  maid-of- 
honor  to  the  princess  of  Orange,  sister  to  C'harles  II.  and 
James  II.  Here  James,  at  that  time  duke  of  York,  formed 
a  liaison  with  her,  and  shortly  after  the  restoration  of  his 
family  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1660  he  married  her 
clandestinely.  For  some  time  the  royal  family  would  not 
recognize  her,  and  much  intriguing  was  going  on  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  the  marriage ;  but  Anne's  perseverance 
at  last  conquered  all  difficulties.  She  was  not  handsome, 
but  very  prepossessing,  spirited,  and  dignified,  and  she  ex- 
ercised a  great  influence  on  her  husband.  She  was  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  converted  him.  Her  two  daughters, 
however,  Mary  and  Anne,  who  both  became  queens  of  Eng- 
land, were  educated  in  the  Protestant  religion.  Anne  d.  in 
1671. 

Hyde  (Edward).     See  Clarendon. 

Hyde  Park,  an  enclosure  comprising  400  acres,  and 
extending  from  the  western  extremity  of  London  to  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  AVhcn  the  monasteries  were  dissolved 
under  Henry  VIII.,  these  grounds  became  the  proi)erty  of 
the  Crown,  and  after  the  Restoration  it  became  the  favorite 
drive  and  promenade  of  London.     (See  London.) 

Hyde  Park,  post-tp.  of  Cook  co.,  111.,  a  southern  suburb 
of  Chicago,  now  under  village  organization.  It  covers  49 
square  miles,  and  includes  49  villages,  towns,  and  hamlets; 
has  25  churches,  25  schools,  13  post-offices,  30  manufacto- 
ries, gas  and  water  works,  ancl  all  city  conveniences.  Ex- 
cept in  South  Chicago,  Hyde  Park  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
persons  who  do  business  in  Chicago.  Pop.  in  1870,  3644; 
estimated  pop.  in  1873,  35,000. 

I,  L.  Vansant,  Ed.  "South  Side  News." 

Hyde  Park,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  7 
miles  from  Boston,  on  the  river  Neponset,  and  on  the  Bos- 
ton and  Providence  and  the  New  York  and  New  England 
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R.  Rs. ;  has  a  savings  bank,  public  library,  ncwppapcr,  5 
churches,  excellent  graded  schools,  and  a  good  fire  depart- 
ment. It  is  chiefly  a  place  of  residence  for  persons  whose 
places  of  business  are  in  Boston,     Pop.  4136. 

K.  C.  (lETcHKi.L.  Kd.  •*  Gazette." 

Hyde  Park,post-tp.of  Wabashawco.,  Minn.  Pop.;^80. 

Hyde  Park,  tp.  and  i>ost-v.  of  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Iludson  River  and  the  Hudson  lliver  R.  R.,  5  miles  N. 
of  Poughkeepsie.  The  township  has  many  splendid  emm- 
try-houscs.  The  village  has  4  churches,  and  is  beautifully 
situated.     Pop.  6110;  of  tp.  2605. 

Hyde  Park,  a  portion  of  Scranton,  Pa.  (in  Luzerne 
CO.),  separated  from  the  main  part  of  the  city  by  the  river 
Lackawanna.  It  has  8  churches  (3  with  Welsh  services), 
3  halls — Odd  Fellows',  Masons',  and  Red  Men's — a  savings 
bank,  3  hotels,  etc.  Coal-mining  is  the  jjrincipal  industry. 
Hyde  Park  embraces  the  4th  and  5th  wards  of  the  city,  and 
is  built  upon  a  hill.  It  has  a  weekly  and  a  monthly  period- 
ical, both  in  the  Welsh  language. 

W.  Roberts,  Ed.  op  "Y  Cypaill." 

Hyde  Park,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lamoille  co.,  Vt.,  on  the 
Portland  and  Ogdensburg  II.  R.,  has  a  national  bank,  a 
newspaper,  an  academy,  a  quarry  of  limestone,  beds  of 
mineral  paint,  a  copper-mine,  8  large  saw-mills,  besides 
several  smaller  ones,  manufactures  of  pails,  tubs,  pegs, 
starch,  and  a  very  great  water-power.  There  are  3  churches 
and  3  hotels.  The  manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  place  are  important.  The  town- 
ship has  14  small  natural  lakes  and  numerous  streams,  and 
is  a  good  place  for  fishing  and  as  a  summer  resort.  Pop. 
of  tp.  1624,  C.  C.  Morse,  En.  "Newsdealer." 

Hyderabad'  (or  Haiderabad,  as  it  is  written  in 
official  English  papers),  the  capital  of  the  nizam  of  the 
Deccan,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Indian  princes  under 
English  protection.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  va- 
riously given;  the  best  source,  however  (Thornton,  Gazet- 
teer of  the  Territories  under  the  Government  of  the  Enat 
India  Company,  London,  1857),  says  200,000,  The  city  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  plateau  of  the  Deccan,  about 
520  m&trcs  above  the  sea,  on  the  Mussi  River,  which  here 
is  nearly  160  mtitres  broad,  and  presents  a  magnificent 
prospect  with  its  numerous  mosques  and  surrounded  by 
granite  cliffs  of  a  strikingly  picturesque  form.  The  larger 
part  of  the  city,  more  especially  the  old  city,  stands  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Mussi:  on  the  northern  is  that  quar- 
ter which  by  Englishmen  is  called  the  Princess  Bazaar, 
and  which  contains  the  magnificent  building  of  the  Eng- 
lish residency.  This  building  communicates  directly  with 
the  palace  of  the  nizam,  standing  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  by  a  beautiful  stone  bridge  constructed  by  Col. 
Oliphant.  The  building  of  the  English  residency,  which 
was  commenctsd  in  1803,  after  a  plan  by  T.  Russell,  and 
executed  in  grand  style  ami  with  great  splendor,  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  important  structure  of  the  city. 
The  palac-o  of  the  nizam  is  badly  situatfd,  and  has 
nothing  striking  about  it.  Among  the  ])rivate  houses 
the  palace  of  the  influential  minister,  Salar  Jung,  is 
the  most  remarkable;  the  palace  of  Shumsul  Umra, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  administration  together 
with  Ralar  Jung,  is  also  noteworthy.  The  city  is  prin- 
cipally Mohammedan,  and  the  most  prominent  of  its 
mosquos  are  the  cathedral  mosquo,  with  immensely  high 
minarets,  ancl  the  mosque  of  the  Prophet,  a  structure  of 
enormous  dimensions.  A  very  striking  building  is  the 
Chahar  Minar,  formerly  a  university.  Wiiero  the  four 
principal  streets  cross  each  other  it  rises  on  four  imninnso 
arches,  so  that  the  streets  run  br^low  it.  The  city  is  very 
extensive,  but  contains  many  small  and  poor  houses  in 
narrow  streets;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which,  however, 
is  too  weak  and  insignifuiant  to  make  a  real  fortificatinn. 
The  surrounding  country  is  rich  in  magnificent  gardens 
with  numerous  ponds,  pavilions,  and  villas.  Hyderabad 
was  formerly  the  principal  market  for  the  diamonds  cut  in 
the  neighboring  (Jcdconda;  its  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
paper  are  still  considerable;  kimkhwah,  a  silk  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  turbans  are  made.  A  railway  is  prnjcotcd, 
which  will  connect  Hyderabad  with  (Julbarga  on  the  one 
side  and  Chanda  on  the  other. 

The  city  was  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Mo- 
hammed Kuli,  who  waged  many  wars  with  the  neighbor- 
ing rajahs  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Persia.  Among 
his  successors,  Abdullah  and  Abu  Huwain  ar^;  notew()rthy  ; 
the  latter  was  defeated  in  I6S7  by  Aurung/.ebc.  The  pres- 
ent territory  of  the  nizam  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  subah 
of  the  Deccan  in  the  time  of  the  Mogul.  Area,  1(5,337 
square  miles.  Pop.  10,500,000.  A  grandson  of  one  of  the 
ablest  generals  of  Aurungzebe,  Asuf  Jab,  made  himself  in- 
dependent lord  of  the  country  as  subadar  of  \\n-  Deccan  in 
1721,  and  took  Hyderabad  for  his  capital.  He  I'nunded  the 
Asuf  dynasty.     His  succossora  conoludod  an  ulliaoco  with 


Dupleix,  the  French  governor  of  Pondicherry,  and  kept  a 
French  army  corps,  commanded  by  Russy.  But  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  of  1750  the  policy  of  the  country 
changed.  On  Mar.  14,  1759,  the  lirst  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  English  ;  the  nizam,  Salabut  Jung,  ceded  the  dis- 
trict of  Masulipatam  and  dismissed  the  French.  The  sec- 
ond treaty  was  concluded  Nov.  12,  1766;  the  nizam  ceded 
the  districts  of  Ellore,  Guntur,  and  Rajamandri.  and  bound 
himself  to  furnish  troops  on  the  receipt  of  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  £00,000.  Several  wars,  in  which  the  nizam  fur- 
nished auxiliary  troops  to  the  English  against  Tippoo  and 
against  the  Pindarces,  and  several  new  treaties  (Sept.  1, 
1798,  July  13,  1799,  Oct.  12,  1800,  and  Dec.  12,  1822), 
brought  the  nizam  more  and  more  under  English  author- 
ity, and  great  mi.«ery  came  over  the  country.  (Jreat  re- 
forms were  commenced,  however,  in  1853,  when  tSalar  Jung 
became  minister.  According  to  a  treaty  which  the  resi- 
dent, Col.  Low,  mediated,  the  nizam  was  to  cede  more  land 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  all  his  financial  obligations  to  the 
English,  and  only  furnisli  5000  men.  infantry,  2000  horses, 
and  4  batteries.  But  Nasru-d-Daulah  would  not  consent 
to  the  cession,  and  the  treaty  was  not  ratified  until  under 
his  successor,  Afzula-d-Daulah,  when  Salar  Jung  had  be- 
come minister.  On  Dec.  31,  1H60,  it  was  determined  that 
the  nizam,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  during  the  war  of 
1857-58,  should  receive  the  conquered  territory  of  Shora- 
pnr,  that  of  the  formerly  ceded  districts,  those  of  Raichur 
Doab  and  Dharasco  should  be  restored  to  him,  and  his 
debt.  £500,000,  cancelled.  The  English  retained  only  so 
much  of  the  territory  of  the  nizam  as  would  yield  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  £1120,000,  to  pay  for  the  contingent  of 
auxiliaries  which  the  nizam  was  to  furnish.  This  district 
is  called  Haideraba'l  assigned  districts,  or  Berar,  and  forms 
a  province  with  an  area  of  16,960  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  2.231,565.  Afzulu-d-Dauhih  d.  Feb.  26,  1869,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mir  Mahbub  Ali  Khan. 

August  Niemann. 

Hyderabad,  town  of  British  India,  the  capital  of  the 
district  of  Sinde,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  stands  near 
the  Indus,  in  lat.  25°  22'  N.,  Ion.  68°  28'  E.  It  is  famous 
for  its  manufactures  of  arms  and  cutlery.   Pop.  about  24,000. 

Hy'der  A'li,  b.  in  1728  at  Bangalore,  which  his  father 
held  as  afief  of  the  rajah  of  Mysore.  In  1756  he  inherited  the 
fief  at  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  in  1759  he  made 
himself  actual  ruler  of  Mysore,  leaving  to  the  rajah  noth- 
ing but  his  title  and  a  portion  of  the  revenues.  Hyder  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Mohammedan  princes  of 
India,  both  with  respect  to  talent  and  to  character.  Ho 
was  mild  and  just,  and  had  great  respect  for  all  the  inven- 
tions of  a  higher  civilization.  He  encouraged  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  cnmmercc.  His  army  he  organized  on 
the  Prussian  plan,  and  liad  it  commanded  chiefly  by  Eu- 
ropean officers,  but  he  was  himself  possessed  of  great  military 
talent,  and  was  eminently  successful  in  his  wars.  He  con- 
quered Calicut,  Bnlnor.  Onor,  and  Cananor,  and  threw  off 
the  supremacy  of  the  Mahrattas  over  Mysore.  In  his  first 
war  with  the  English  ho  dictated  peace  under  the  walls  of 
Madras,  Apr.  15,  1769,  and  in  the  war  between  the  English 
and  French  he  sided  with  the  latter,  and  fought  with  va- 
rious success,  but  d.  at  Chitore  in  I7S2.  lieforc  the  war  was 
over;  his  son,  Tippoo  Sahib,  succeeded  him. 

Hydra  (Polyp).     See  HYDRoinA. 

Ily^lra,  an  island  of  Orcece,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Morea, 
11  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad.  Pop.  in  1871,  11,084. 
It  is  high,  rocky,  and  bare  j  and  alm<»st  all  its  inhabitants 
live  in  the  town  of  Hydra,  situated  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island,  with  a  good  harbor.  The  island  was  unin- 
habited in  ancient  times.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centurieB  fugitives  from  .-Vlbania,  Argolis,  and  Attica,  who 
fled  from  Turkish  oppression,  founded  the  city,  and  it  soon 
rose  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  Hydra  is  still  one  of 
the  finest  cities  of  Greece.  In  1825  the  population  of  the 
island  was  estimated  at  40,000. 

Hydrac'^id  [hiidrofjrn  and  ncn/],  a  name  formerly  ap- 
plied by  chemists  to  those  acids  of  which  the  ba.'^o  was 
sujquised  to  bo  hydmgen.  The  generally  reccivetl  theories 
of  the  constitution  of  acids  are  quite  at  variance  with  Ihoso 
once  prevalent;  all  acids,  according  to  Dulong's  hypothe- 
sis, being  regarded  as  c(unp()unds  itf  hydrogen  with  some 
radical.  The  term  is  at  jiresent  usiil  (when  used  at  all)  to 
designate  acids  formed  upon  tlie  hydroi-hlorio  iicid  type. 
(See  Acids,  by  C.  F.  CMANhi.Kit.  Pu."  D..  M.  !>.,  LL.D.) 

IlydrairKf^H  [''>■-  r-Swp.  "  water,"  andoyyot.  a  "vessel." 
perliaps  IVntii  the  fondness  of  tlie  plants  for  water],  a  genua 
of  shrubs  of  the  order  Saxifragaeea*.  The  V .  S.  have  three 
(Southern)  species,  all  elegant  shrubs  in  cultivation—//. 
radiotn,  nrhoreHrruH,  and  ■/iirrri/idiii.  The  common  hy- 
drangea of  tiie  green  house  is  /A  httrt'iiHin  of  China.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  mntal'le  eolorof  its  flowers.  It  requires 
peaty  earth  and  plenty  of  water,  and  is  very  hardy.      //. 
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Thnnberfjii  furnishes  leaves  which  are  highly  prized  in 
Japan  as  a  substitute  for  tea.     There  are  other  species. 

Hydras'tis  Caiiaden'sis,  the  only  known  species 
of  its  genus,  a  ranunculaceous  plant  of  the  U.  S.,  common 
in  many  parts,  and  known  as  puccoon.  yellow  root,  etc.,  is 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  medicine,  and  has  the 
power  of  dyeing  a  rich  and  permanent  yellow.  Its  valu- 
able tonifi  powers  depend  in  part  on  the  presence  of  ber- 
berin  and  hydrastin. 

Hydrate  of  ChloraL     See  CnLoiiAL. 

Hy'drate  of Cro'ton-Chlo'ral.  Bypassingdry chlo- 
rine gas  over  pure  aldehyde,  there  are  formed  hydrochloric 
acid  and  the  chloratcd  aldehyde  of  crotonic  acid,  or  croton- 
chloral  {C^IIaClaO).  a  body  holding  the  same  place  in  the 
allyl  group  that  chloral  docs  in  the  ethyl.  Obtained  pure, 
it  is  a  dense  oily  liquid  of  peculiar  odor.  Mixed  with 
excess  of  warm  water,  it  forms  eroton-ohloral  hydrate 
(C4H3CI3O  +  II2O),  a  crystalline  substance  almost  insoluble 
in  cold,  but  soluble  in  liot  water  and  in  alcohol.  By  contact 
with  an  alkali,  croton-chloral  first  forms  a  trichlorated  com- 
pound, allyl-chloroform,  which  speedily  decomposes  into 
the  bichlorated  body  bichlorallylene.  Croton-chloral  hy- 
drate has  been  lately  tried  in  medicine  as  a  substitute  for 
chloral-hydrate  in  certain  cases.  Its  asserted  advantages 
are  a  greater  freedom  from  danger  of  paralyzing  the  heart, 
and  a  special  power  of  producing  anaesthesia — and  thus  re- 
lieving pain — in  the  parts  of  the  head  and  face  innervated 
by  the  fifth  pair  of  eritnial  nerves.  Edward  Curti.s. 

Hy'drates  [(Jr.  i'Smp,  'Mvater"].  This  term  is  applied 
to  compounds  formerly  supjiosed  to  contain  water.  Ac- 
cording to  the  recent  theories  of  chemistry,  most  hydrates 
are  supposed  to  be  compounds  of  hydroxy!  (Oil),  and  to 
be  produced  by  the  replacement  of  half  the  hydrogen  in 
water  (H2O).  The  following  examples  illustrate  the  two 
views : 

Sodic    hydrate NaaO.HsO.  NafOH). 

Calcic  "      CaO.IIaO.  Ca(0H)2. 

Bismuthic  "      BiaOs.SHsO.  Bi(0H)3. 

Aluminic    '*      Al203.3n-.0.  Al^fOHje. 

Ethy  lie  alcohol (C.Il5)20.]I..O.        0.115(011). 

Ethene        "      C2ll40.iI-.0.  ClUfOII).. 

Propenyl    "     (C3H5)20,.;;lI,0.     C3n5(0II)3. 

Mannite     "     CoHsOs-'ill-O.         CgH8(OU)6. 

Nitric  acid H^O.NaOs.  (H0)N02. 

Sulphuric  acid II2O.SO3.  (H0)2S02. 

Phosphoric  acid 3II2O.P2O.  (nO)3PO. 

The  formation  of  hydrates  from  water  by  the  replacement 

of  hydrogen  is  shown  in  the  following  formulas: 

H2O  +  Na-Na(OII)  +  H. 

II2O  is  n  -  0  -  II  Sodic  hydrate  is  Na  -  0  -  II. 

Nitric  acid  is  11  -  0  -  NO2. 
2H2O  is  Hj  =  O2  =  II2.     Calcic  hydrate  is  Ca  =  02=-  Ho. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  II2  =  02  =  SO2. 
3H20isH3  =  03  =  H3.       Bismuthic  hydrate  is  Bi  =  03-113. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  IIs^Os^  PO. 
4H2O  is  IIi^  Oil  H4.      Stannic  hydrate  Sn  ^  Oj^  H4. 
GllaO  is  HfiiOeillfi.      Ferric  "        FealOslHe. 

(See  article  Chemistry.) 

Hydrates  maybe  formed  hj— (1)  The  displacement  of 
hydrogen  in  water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  alkaline  metals,  as 
already  shown  for  sodium.  (2)  By  the  direct  union  of  the 
anhydrous  base  or  acid  (anhydride)  with  water,  the  combi- 
nation being  often  attended  with  the  evolution  of  heat: 

H20  +  Na50  =  2XaOH. 

HsO  +  CaO    =    Ca(0H)2. 

2H2O  +  SO.."02S02"  =  2(HO)2S02. 

3112O  +  P0"'03P0"'  =  2(no)3Po. 

(3)  By  double  decomposition,  as  when  soluble  metallic  salts 
are  precipitated  by  alkaline  or  alkaline  earthy  hydrates: 

MgSOi  +  Ca(0H)2  =  Mgf  OHV.  +CaS04. 

FczCIg  +  6K0H  =  Fe2(0H)G  +  CKCl. 
Hydrates  retain  their  water  with  various  degrees  of  force. 
Some,  as  cupric  hydrate,  give  up  water  at  a  moderate  heat ; 
others,  as  calcic,  ferric,  and  stannic  hydrates,  lose  it  at  a  red 
heat;  others,  as  sodic  andputassic  hydrate,  are  not  decom- 
posed by  any  degree  of  heat.  Tribasic  phosphoric  acid 
loses,  when  exposed  to  a  rod  heat,  first  one-third,  then  an- 
other third,  of  its  water,  but  the  last  third  cannot  be  re- 
moved.    (See  Phosphorts.) 

The  volatile  acids  exhibit  peculiar  relations  to  water. 
They  form  a  series  of  hydrates  with  one.  two,  three,  four, 
or  more  molecules  of  water,  each  hydrate  being  permanent 
under  certain  fixed  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure. 
A  weaker  acid  under  these  conditions  gives  off  water,  a 
stronger  gives  otT  acid,  till  the  most  permanent  compound 
alone  remains.  Thus,  we  have  H20.S03(H2S04  or  (HO)i 
S02),2H20.S03  and  :iH-.O.S03.  The  hydrates  of  the  alka-" 
line  metals,  of  barium,  strontium,  and  thallium,  are  very 


soluble  in  water,  forming  strongly  alkaline  solutions.  Hy- 
drate of  calcium,  mercury,  lead,  and  silver  are  slightly 
soluble.  The  other  metallic  hydrates  are  insoluble,  or 
nearly  so.  The  hydrates  of  the  acid  radicals  (the  acids) 
and  the  alcoholic  hydrates  (the  alcohols)  arc  nearly  all 
soluble,  the  exceptions  being  certain  organic  bodies  of  high 
molecular  weights,  such  as  palmitic,  stearic,  oleic  acid,  etc. 
Many  compounds  contain  water  evidently  as  such.  Thus, 
crystallized  baric  hydrate  is  Ba(OH)2.4H2b  ;  alum  is  K2SO4. 
Al2(  804)3.211120  ;  gypsum  is  CaS04.2H-.>0  ;  cupric  sulphate 
is  CuSO^.  JII2O.  Most  of  such  water  is  expelled  by  a  tem- 
perature of  1I)U°  C,  but  some  salts  retain  a  portion  of  this 
water  with  greater  tenacity  than  the  rest.  Sulphate  of 
zinc,  ZnS04.7HjO.  becomes  ZnS04.H20  at  100°  C,  and  re- 
tains the  last  IIoO  till  heated  to  23S°  C.  This  last  molecule 
of  water  may  be  replaced  by  another  salt,  thus: 

Crystallized  sulphate  of  zinc ZnSOi.HoO  +  GHoO. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  and  potassium. ..ZnS04.K2S04  +  6H2O. 
The  water  easily  expelled  is  called  water  of  crystallization; 
tho  water  in  ZnS04.Il20  is  called  by  Graham  constitutional 
tcatci-y  and  such  compounds  arc  called  by  Liebig  ludhy- 
dratcs.  C.  F,  ClIANDLEIl. 

Hy'dra,  The  liernsean,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was 
a  monster  with  the  body  of  a  serpent,  but  with  many  heads, 
seven,  nine,  fifty,  or  c\en  one  hundred,  which  grew  up  again 
as  often  as  they  were  cut  oft',  and  from  whose  mouths  issued 
a  deadly  venom.  It  inhabited  the  marshes  of  Lernsea,  in 
Argolis,  but  was  destroyed  by  Hercules. 

IlydratiMic  Crane,  a  device  by  which  the  enormous 
power  of  the  hydrostatic  press  is  utilized  in  the  working 
of  derricks,  cranes,  etc.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  "hydraulic"  or  hydrostatic  press  is  a 
favorite  means  of  exerting  great  force.  In  unloading  and 
loading  ships,  and  in  filling  railway  cars  with  heavy  goods, 
it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  have  a  considerable  number 
of  cranes,  which  if  managed  by  the  direct  application  of 
steam-power  would  require  complicated  and  cumbrous  ma- 
chinery; but  a  steam-engine  working  a  hydrostatic  press, 
with  an  accumulator  attached,  is  made  to  work  the  cranes 
by  very  simple  means,  the  necessary  rapidity  of  motion 
being  gained  by  long  leverage  and  the  use  of  pulleys. 

Hydraulic  Elevator,  or  Ascenseur£doux.  This 
is  an  invention  of  M.  Leon  Edoux  of  Paris,  France,  de- 
signed to  lift  weights  by  h^nlraulic  pressure  from  level  to 
level,  though  in  its  actual  application  employed  only  to 
elevate  persons  from  story  to  story  in  public  hotels  or 
other  lofty  buildings.  Its  construction  may  be  understood 
from  the  following  description  of  an  elevator  of  this  kind 
which  was  in  operation  during  the  Exposition  of  18G7  in 
Paris,  in  the  gallery  of  machines  of  the  Exposition:  The 
essential  parts  of  this  apparatus  consisted  of  a  cylinder  20 
metres  (GG  feet)  long,  sunken  perpendicularly  into  the  earth, 
with  a  plunger  descending  into  it  to  the  same  depth,  and 
packed  water-tight  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  Into  this, 
below  the  packing,  water,  from  the  source  from  which  the 
Exposition  received  its  supply  for  general  purposes,  was 
admitted,  by  means  of  a  valve  which  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  attendant.  The  piston  rose  under  the  pressure 
to  tho  required  height,  and  was  maintained  there  by  clos- 
ing the  valve.  A  car  or  kiosk,  for  the  accommodation  of 
passengers,  rested  on  the  upper  extremity  of  the  piston, 
and  was  elevated  as  it  rose.  The  descent  was  effected  by 
opening  another  valve  which  allowed  the  water  to  escape 
at  the  level  of  the  earth's  surface;  when,  the  pressure  be- 
ing relieved,  the  ear  descended  by  its  own  weight.  The 
diameter  of  the  piston  plunger  was  0.25  metre  (10  inches), 
and  that  of  the  cylinder  only  sufficiently  greater  to  allow 
free  water-way.  Tlie  plunger  was  a  hollow  casting,  turned 
and  polished  on  the  exterior,  and  closed  at  the  bottom.  It 
was  formed  of  four  lengths  carefully  united.  A  strong  wire 
cable  extending  through  the  interior  from  end  to  end  firmly 
bound  the  parts  together,  and  served  as  a  security  for  hold- 
ing them  in  position  in  case  of  the  oecurrence  of  any  acci- 
dent. In  its  ascent,  the  car  was  guided  by  four  cast-iron 
columns,  which  formed  a  rectangular  framework  or  tower 
around  it.  These  columns  were  hollow  also,  affording  space 
for  the  ascent  and  descent  of  heavy  weights  within  them, 
by  which  the  weight  of  the  empty  car  was  principally 
counterpoised.  Chains  passing  over  pulleys  at  tho  top 
connected  the?e  weights  with  the  car  at  its  four  angles. 
Only  suflicicnt  preponderance  was  given  to  tho  car  to  allow 
it  to  descend  without  a  load.  The  resistance  to  which  the 
hydraulic  pressure  was  opposed  amounted,  therefore,  to 
little  more  than  the  weight  of  the  varying  charge.  It  is  to 
be  noticed,  however,  that  as  the  ear  ascends  the  weight  op- 
posed to  the  pressure  virtually  increases,  since  the  plunger, 
so  long  as  it  is  immersed,  is  buoyed  by  the  weight  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  water.  A  compensation  for  this  increase  of 
resistance  is  provided  by  Mr.  Edoux,  in  giving  to  the 
chains  a  weight  per  running  foot  equal  to  tho  eighth  part 
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of  the  thus  accruing  increase  of  weight  of  the  piston— that 
is  to  sa}',  about  2  kilograms,  or  a  little  more  than  4  pounds. 
There  bcinjj  four  chains,  un*l  each  chain  being  diminishcJ 
one  foot  in  length  on  the  giJe  of  the  car,  and  increased  in 
length  on  the  .«ide  of  the  counterpoise,  one  foot  for  each 
foot  of  elevation,  the  counterpoise  is  thus  increased  at  the 
same  time  15  kilograms,  or  about  '6-i  pounds,  which  is 
equal  to  the  simuUaueous  iucrcaso  iu  the  virtual  weight 
of  the  piston. 

The  charge  which  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  will  elevate, 
the  cross-section  of  the  piston  remaining  the  same,  will  de- 
pend on  the  height  of  the  hydraulic  head.  If  we  assume 
the  system  of  counterpoises  to  be  such  as  to  maintain  the 
whole  moving  apparatus  (supposed  to  bo  without  a  load) 
in  equilibria  when  the  pressure  of  the  head  is  shut  off  and 
the  escape-valve  is  open,  or  with  only  a  slight  predomi- 
nance of  weight  in  favor  of  descent,  and  to  do  this  in 
every  part  of  the  course,  the  elevating  force  will  be  found 
by  making  the  proper  sul>stitutiuns  in  the  expression 
F  =  ind-tch,  in  which  /'  represents  the  force,  d  the  di- 
ameter of  the  piston,  w  the  weight  of  a  cubic  unit  (metre 
or  foot  as  the  case  may  be)  of  water,  and  h  the  height  of 
the  head.  It  was  stated  that  the  reservoir  from  which  the 
supply  of  water  was  received  was  situated  at  an  elevation 
of  ;iO  metres  above  the  point  of  application.  Putting,  there- 
fore,/t  =  ^iO,  (/=  0.25,  and  IP  =1000  kilograms,  we  shall 
obtain  the  result  /'  =  .3.141.'>')  X  0.0G25  X  ^0  XlOOO -=- 4  = 
147^5  kilograms  nearly.  Putting  the  average  weight  of  an 
adult  at  tJO  kilograms,  say  1.'50  pounds,  the  ast-eiiHeur  was 
capable  of  carrying  up  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  persons 
at  a  time. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  the  ingenious  system  of  counter- 
poises introduced  by  Mr.  Kdoux  makes  the  height  to  which 
the  charge  is  elevated  quite  independent  of  tho  height  of 
the  hydraulic  head.  Otiier  considerations,  however,  prac- 
tically limit  the  extent  to  which  the  system  can  be  applied. 
In  proportion  as  the  length  of  the  piston  is  increased  it 
becomes  necessary  to  increase  its  diameter  and  the  thick- 
ness of  its  walls,  in  order  that  it  may  preserve  a  sufficient 
rigidity  under  the  increasing  strain  and  pressure  to  which 
it  will  bo  liable.  Its  weight  will  be  correspondingly  in- 
creased, entailing  the  necessity  of  equally  increasing  tho 
weight  of  the  chains  and  counterpoises.  Thus  the  appar- 
atus will  become  too  ponderous  to  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed. The  weight  of  the  pistons  of  the  ascewnnrs  in  tho 
Exposition  was  2100  kilograms,  or  more  than  2  tons  each. 
This  weight  exceeded,  tluTLdoro,  alone,  not  considering  tho 
cars,  the  whole  force  of  elevation,  by  more  than  000  kilo- 
grams; so  that  without  the  system  of  counterpoises  tho 
apparatus  woubl  not  have  worked  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  hotel 
clcFator,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  suurce  of  water  by 
any  means  so  high  above  the  point  of  application  as  that 
which  operated  the  nnrcuHmra  of  tlie  Kxpositiou.  It  is 
sufiieient,  wo  will  suppose,  that  such  an  elevator  may  bo 
capable  of  carrying  up  eight  persons  at  a  time,  having  a 
total  weight  of  1000  to  1 100  pounds.  Assuming  an  outsido 
weight  of  1200,  and,  transforming  the  expression  aliove  for 

the  value  of  /(,  we  havo  h  =      ■—  =  ■ — • ■  = 

ndho      3.M  !  61)  X  100x6-^5 

35  feet  nearly,  putting  the  diameter  of  the  piston  at  10 
inches,  and  taking  02.5  {>ounds  as  the  weight  of  a  cubio 
foot  of  water. 

If  the  diameter  of  the  piston  bo  enlarged  to  12  inches, 
the  hydraulic  head  reipiired  will  be  but  twenty-four  feet. 
Such  an  elevator  can  therefore  bo  introduced  into  any 
bouse  in  which  tho  water  rises  to  a  height  of  ;i5  feet,  or 
even  24  feet,  above  the  lowest  point  at  which  it  <5an  bo  con- 
ducted off  after  being  discharged.  It  is  desirable,  of  course, 
to  have  a  superlluity  of  force,  but  that  can  abundautly  bo 
obtained  in  any  house  in  whicli  water  from  the  public 
works  is  delivered  in  tlie  third  story,  and  communication 
with  tho  public  drains  can  be  established  from  the  boso- 
nient. 

Hydraulic  elevatora  in  dwellings  have  tho  advantage 
over  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  same  purpose  worked 
by  steam-engines,  turbines,  or  other  motrjrs,  becanao  of 
their  simplicity  of  construction,  their  extreme  facility  of 
manngement,  their  perfectly  smooth  and  silent  motion, 
and,  in  g'-neral,  their  largo  superiority  in  point  of  economy 
in  operation.  The  economy,  however,  may  not  bo  realized 
in  largo  eitieg,  where  water  rates  are  high  ;  but  tho  advan- 
tages are  in  other  respects  so  much  in  favor  of  tlieso  eleva- 
tors, especially  when  the  security  atlentling  their  use  ifl  also 
taken  into  con»i<leration,  as  to  justify  their  introduction 
even  in  eases  where  it  might  bo  necessary  to  create  tho 
hydraulic  head  by  means  of  stcam-iinrnps.  If  stonm- 
pnwer  has  t.i  ho  used  at  all,  it  may  as  wtll  be  employed  in 
elevating  water  as  In  directly  operating  an  eleviilor.  And 
if  this  plan  is  onoc  adopted  tho  ostublishmont  heuumos  in- 


dependent of  public  waterworks,  and  even  of  natural 
sources  altogether,  after  having  provided  a  moderate  origi- 
nal supply,  since  the  same  water  may  be  constantly  used 
over  and  over  again.  It  will  be  necessary  for  this  purpose 
to  have  a  tank  at  the  lowest  level  and  another  at  the  high- 
est. And  if  we  assume  (as  has  been  siiown  above  to  bo 
just)  a  height  of  ;ij  feet  to  be  sufficient  in  ordinary  cases, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  compute  the  work  which  an  engine 
would  have  to  perform  in  lifting  the  water  required  for  the 
daily  service  from  the  lower  tank  to  the  upper. 

Supposing  tlu!  course  of  the  piston  to  be  00  feet,  and  its 
diameter,  as  above,  10  inches,  it  will  require  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  33  cubic  feet  of  water  for  each  ascension. 
Supposing  an  ascension  to  take  place  every  six  minutes,  or 
teu  every  h(uir,  which  is  alxuit  the  fact  at  the  Charing  Cross 
Hotel  in  London,  and  that  the  elevator  is  in  operation 
eighteen  hours  a  day — i'.  c.  from  six  in  the  morning  until 
twelve  at  night — the  total  daily  expenditure  of  water  will 
be  5940  cubic  feet — say  0000 — to  raise  wliich  35  feet  gives 
a  total  work  of  13,125.00(1  fnot-pouiids.  This  work  a  one- 
horse  power  engine  would  do  iu  a  little  more  than  six  hours 
and  a  half. 

It  would  not  be  desirable,  however,  to  raise  the  whole 
quantity  at  once,  nor  even  desirable  to  have  so  large  a 
quantity  at  a  time  in  the  tanks,  since  the  weight  of  0000 
cubic  feci  of  water  would  be  somewhere  near  100  tons.  A 
tank  capable  of  containing  200  cubic  feet  would  suffice  for 
gix  ascents  ;  and  if  an  engine  should  be  employed  con- 
stantly in  raising  the  water  as  it  is  drawn  down,  one-third 
of  a  single  horse-power  would  cxccetl  the  demand,  ."^ueh 
an  engine  could  ])robabIy  be  run  at  a  much  less  cost  than 
is  paid  in  London  for  the  supply  of  the  elevator  of  the 
Charing  Cross  Hotel,  which  was  stated  to  exceed  £1  a  day. 

F.  A.  P.  Barnaud. 

Hydraulic  En§:ines.  The  usual,  ami  generally  the 
most  eligible,  mode  of  employing  water-power  is  to  apply 
it  to  the  circumference  of  awheel.  (See  Watku-whkkl 
and  TcitBiNE.)  Occasionally,  however,  it  may  be  more 
advantageous  to  use  it  as  steam  is  used,  to  act  on  a  piston 
in  a  cylinder.  This  mode  of  application  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  case  of  a  small  supply  of  water  having  a 
largo  fall.  Hydraulic  engines,  like  steam-engines,  may  be 
either  reciprocating  or  rotary.  Some  modifications  are 
necessary  in  the  construction  of  the  parts,  to  accommodate 
them  to  the  different  physical  properties  of  the  denser 
fluid.  The  induction  and  eduction  pipes,  for  instance,  must 
lie  larger  than  are  required  for  steam,  and  should  have  no 
abrvipt  angles.  Freer  valve-ways  also  arc  necessary  ;  the 
eduction  valve  should  open  very  promptly  at  the  end  of  tho 
stroke,  and  the  induction  valve  should  not  close  until  tho 
stroke  is  quite  completed — tliat  is  to  say,  the  influx  should 
cease  aud  tiie  effiux  should  begin  exactly  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. Any  material  ernu-  in  making  tlie  adjustments  de- 
signed to  accomplish  this  end,  or  any  imperfect  working 
of  tho  machinery  which  prevents  its  attainment,  will  jiro- 
duco  concussions  [cotipH  Je  hflicr,  '*  water-ram  blows,"  as 
they  are  called  by  the  French ),  which  will  very  certainly 
bo  injurious,  and  which  ma}'  be  destructive.  In  tho  hy- 
draulic engines  which  have  been  most  extensively  intro- 
duced, and  most  successful  in  practice,  provision  is  nuido 
by  relief  valves  or  other  expedients  t»>  mitigale  or  obviate 
the  evil  resulting  from  this  cause  ;  but  iu  so  far  as  It  is 
possible  by  the  adjustments  of  the  machine  Itself  to  permit 
tho  column  by  which  it  is  operated  to  maintain  a  uniform 
velocity,  both  true  economy  of  power  aud  durability  of 
|)arls  will  be  best  consulted.  In  the  ease  of  steam,  alten- 
tlon  to  the  particulars  here  jiolnted  out  is  not  st)  rigidly 
necessary;  tiie  difference  arising  from  the  fact  that  steam 
is  eminently  compressible,  while  water  is  so  only  t<»  a  de- 
gree which  for  ordinary  purposes  may  bo  regarded  as 
insensible. 

It  Is  <»nly  in  some  special  industries  that  hydraulic  en- 
gines have  as  yet  been  extensively  introduced.  In  largo 
foundries  they  havo  been  fimnd  very  convenient  in  tho 
working  of  cranes  and  other  heavy  machinery.  They  have 
also  been  employed  occasionally  for  the  drainage  (tf  mines. 
A  remarkably  ingenious  illustration  of  their  pussilde  use- 
fulness for  this  latter  purpose  may  be  seen  at  present  in 
operation  at  Iluelgoat.in  Hrittany.  The  great  wntcr-en- 
glne  of  Huelgoat.  the  invention  of  Mr.  .luncker,  engineer 
of  the  mines  it  is  employed  to  drain,  has  been  often  de- 
scrlbeil.  A  very  full  description  is  given  by  Mr.  Delaunay 
in  Ills  Mrrh.inirH.  This  engine  is  single  acting,  and  it  nets 
directly  to  lift  the  piston  of  Ihe  nump  by  which  (he  water 
is  drawn  from  tlie  mines.  It  muke«  five  and  a  half  strokes 
per  minute,  the  str.dvc  being  2i  metres,  ..r  more  than  S 
feet  in  I'Miglh.  The  ]>lstou  rod  is  230  m.Mres  (7t)7  feet) 
long,  and  it  weighs  lO.tiOO  kilogram'^ — say  Hi  tons.  Tho 
power  of  the  engine  ih  dorivcil  from  r.  iioureo  at  a  height 
110  mcitres  (3(0  feet)  above  its  own  level.  In  this  cose, 
though  the  direct  appUcatiuu  of  tho  powor  roduocs  tho  en- 
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gine  to  its  simplest  form,  yet  the  great  inertia  of  the  mov- 
ing columns  of  water  requires  that  their  movements  should 
bo  very  carefully  regulated.  In  a  reciprocating  engine 
there  are  moments  of  rest,  and  successive  periods  in  whicli 
the  piston  moves  in  opposite  directions.  When  the  driv- 
ing force  is  communicated  to  a  machine  through  a  crank, 
it  is  a  favorable  circumstance  that  crank-motion  necessarily 
retards  the  movement  of  the  piston  toward  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  and  brings  it  insensibly  to  zero,  while  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  stroke  it  in  like  manner  favors  gradual  acceler- 
ation. But  in  the  engine  at  lluelgoat,  without  some  me- 
chanical contrivance  to  reduce  very  gradually  the  volume 
of  inflowing  water  toward  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  piston 
would  reach  the  limit  of  its  course  with  its  maximum  ve- 
locity, and  the  sudden  arrest  of  its  motion  would  produce 
a  concussion  which  no  strength  of  materials  could  resist. 
The  ingenuity  and  the  simplicity  of  the  contrivances  by 
which  this  powerful  machine  is  made  to  regulate  automati- 
cally its  own  motions,  so  as  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
the  slightest  perceptible  shock,  has  excited  tht:  highest  ad- 
miration of  every  engineer  who  has  examined  it. 

Hydraulic  engines  upon  a  smaller  scale,  and  designed 
for  use  in  the  operations  of  ordinary  industry,  have  been 
constructed  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Several  of  these — as, 
for  instance,  the  hydraulic  motors  of  Perret  and  Coque  of 
France,  and  of  Carrot,  Marshall  &  Co.  and  Rainsbottom  of 
Great  Britain — are  described  in  full  in  the  Rpport  tm  the 
Industrial  Arta  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  by  the  writer  of 
Fig.  I. 
11 


Ramsbottora's  water-engine, 
this  article.  The  latter,  a  high-pressure  engine  which  has 
rendered  more  important  services  to  industry  than  any 
other  of  its  class,  is  represented  in  elevation  and  partial 
section  in  Figs.  1  and  2.  This  engine  is  oscillating,  and 
employs  two  cylintlers  operating  the  same  working  shaft 
by  means  of  two  cranks  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The 
cylin<lers  are  supported 
in  a  stout  framework  of 
cast  iron.  Fig.  1  is  a  sec- 
tion througli  the  cylin- 
ders, which  are  vertical, 
and  shows  the  mode  of 
suspension  of  the  cylin- 
ders, and  the  channels  of 
induction  and  eduction, 
which  are  marked  /,  and 
which  are  cast  with  the 
cylinder.  The  dotted  cir- 
cles c  and  c'  show  tho 
position  of  the  supply 
and  discharge  pipes.  Fig. 
3  shows  a  cross-section 
of  the  cylinders  and  their 
pivots,  and  in  this  will 
be  seen  the  places  of  at- 
tachment of  tho  pipes 
just  mentioned  at  K  and 
K'.  The  pivots  are  of 
steel.  Those  intermediate 
between  the  cylinders 
are  firmly  fixed  in  the 
support.  The  external 
pivots  admit  of  adjust-  Ramsbottom's  water-engine. 
ment  by  means  of  the  screws  and  screw-nuts  d  and/,  Fig. 


2,  which  is  a  section  through  the  line  1  and  2.  Fig.  I 
shows  the  system  of  water-distribution.  The  apertures 
of  induction  and  eduction  are  represented  at  h  and  i,  and 
have  the  form  of  truncated  circular  sectors,  whose  centre 
is  the  centre  of  motion.  The  spaces  marked  h  are  divided 
from  those  marked  i  by  a  sectoral  partition,  which  is  of 
precisely  the  same  area  in  cross-section  as  thev.  The  aper- 
tures of  admission  and  discharge  on  tho  side  of  the  cylin- 
ders are  also  of  the  same  form  and  dimensions.  The  sur- 
faces of  contact  between  the  cylinders  and  the  support  I> 
arc  perfectly  plane  and  polished,  and  are  made  water-tii^ht 
by  means  of  the  adjusting. screws  d  and  /of  the  pivots. 
AVhen  the  piston  is  at  the  end  of  its  course  in  either  direc- 
tion the  cylinder  will  be  truly  vertical.  In  this  position 
Pig.  3  the    piston    is  momen- 

tarily at  rest,  and  Itoth 
induction  anri  eduction 
valves  should  be  closed. 
Accordingly,  the  disjjo- 
_i  sition   of   the   parts   is 
^-  such  that,  when  the  cy- 
'_,]  Under    is    vertical,  the 
openings  by  which  the 
channels  j  j  communi- 
cate   with    the    supply 
and     discharge    pipes, 
present  themselves  ex- 
actly   opposite    to    the 
Cross-section  of  cylinders  and  their    solid  sector  dividing  A 
pi^'ots.  from   i.     In    the   next 

moment  the  flow  of  water  will  recommence,  the  cylinder 
discharging  itself  from  the  full  side  of  the  piston,  and  fill- 
ing anew  on  the  opposite  side. 

From  this  statement  it  is  apparent  that  the  influx  and 
efflux  of  the  water  proceed  with  more  and  more  freedom 
from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  when  the 
passages  arc  at  their  maximum  opening,  and  that  from  this 
point  to  tho  end  the  reverse  takes  jilace.  But  it  is  to  be 
also  observed  that,  from  the  nature  of  crank-motion,  the 
velocity  of  the  piston  varies  correspondingly,  and  that  tho 
relation  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  demand  is  very  nearly 
constant.  Very  nice  adjustment  is  evidently  necessary  iu 
these  ei^gincs,  in  order  that  the  moment  of  the  absolute 
closing  of  the  valves  may  correspond  to  that  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  stroke;  and  as  it  is  possible  that  this  perfect 
coincidence  may  not  be  exactly  secured  or  permanently 
maintained,  some  provision  against  counter-pressure  and 
the  effects  of  hydraulic  shocks  is  necessary.  Air-chambers 
and  relief-valves  are  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  re- 
lief-valves open  a  backward  communication  between  the 
cylinder  and  the  driving  column,  so  that  if  there  occurs  an 
obstruction  to  tho  discharge,  the  pressure  on  the  two  siilcs 
of  the  piston  will  bo  e([uilibratcd  by  the  opening  of  the 
valve.  The  engines  of  this  model  heretofore  in  use  are 
generally  small,  some  of  them  having  cylinders  of  not  more 
than  two  inches  in  diameter.  They  have  been  used  for  a 
variety  of  industrial  purposes,  as  for  operating  printing- 
presses,  circular  saws,  lathes,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  cranes  and 
other  machinery  in  foundries.  Their  simplicity  and  neat- 
ness render  them  preferable  to  almost  any  other  form  of 
small  motor  wherever  the  hydraulic  head  can  be  easily  se- 
cured for  working  them.  But  in  general  it  is  not  a  natu- 
ral hydraulic  head  that  is  depended  on;  and  indeed  no 
natural  head  could  furnish,  in  machines  of  so  small  model 
as  those  employed  in  foundries,  anything  like  the  large 
power  which  they  exert.  The  head  is  established  in  an 
accumxdafor  of  power,  which  is  a  body  of  water  driven  into 
a  reservoir  under  heavy  pressure  by  forcing-pumps  worked 
by  steam.  For  lighter  industries  such  expedients  are  un- 
necessary. In  cities  in  which  the  water-distribution  is  from 
elevated  reservoirs,  and  in  which  the  water-supply  is  suffi- 
ciently abundant  to  justify  the  application  of  a  portion  of 
it  to  industrial  uses,  the  water-engine  is  recommended  by 
the  combined  advantages  of  simplicity,  neatness,  compact- 
ness, constant  readiness  for  work,  perfect  safety,  economy 
while  working,  and  the  absolute  cessation  of  expenditure 
during  interruptions  and  after  the  work  of  the  day  is  ended. 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Hydraulic  Forging.  This  process  of  forging  con- 
sists essentially  in  substituting  the  powerful  and  continu- 
ous pressure  of  the  hydraulic  press  for  tho  repeated  blows 
of  a  hammer  in  shaping  wrought  iron  and  steel.  A  swedge, 
or  mould,  of  the  desired  object  is  necessary,  and  under  tho 
proper  conditions  of  temperature  the  mctiil  may  be  forcej 
into  every  angle  and  recess  as  perfectly  as  if  made  fluid  by 
fusion  and  east ;  but  objects  so  made  are  very  much  stronger 
than  eastings,  and  are  claimed  to  be  even  superior  to  forg- 
ings  made  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  process  has  been 
carried  to  great  perfection,  after  years  of  patient  expcn- 
mentins,  by  Mr.  Haswell  at  the  machine-shops  of  the  Im- 
perial State  Railway  Co.  of  Austria,  in  Vienna.     It  is  used 
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there  chiefly  for  forming  such  parts  of  locomotives  as 
cross-hcails,"  link-bars,  a.ile-box  frames,  and  for  car-wheels 
and  various  other  intricately  formed  parts  of  railway  roll- 
ing stock,  where  superior  strength  and  lightness  are  import- 
ant It  is  also  used  instead  of  heavy  steam-hammers  for 
drawin"  down  large  ingots  of  Bessemer  steel.  The  results 
appear  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  ingots  so  treated 
givestron''er  and  more  homogeneous  bars  than  are  obtained 
by  hammering.  At  Vienna  two  large  hydraulic  presses  are 
in  use— one  with  a  piston  24  inches  in  diameter,  giving 
12110  tons  pressure,  and  one  with  an  IS-inch  piston,  work- 
ing up  to  000  tons  pressure.  The  pressure  in  the  pumps  is 
600  atmospheres.  The  action  is  vertical;  the  piston  de- 
scends upon  the  work,  and  for  forging  ingots  has  a  ham- 
mcr-liko  head  opposed  to  an  anvil  of  the  usual  lorm  below. 
In  drawing  down  an  ingot,  say  of  one  ton  weight,  ol  soft 
Bessemer  steel,  the  work  commences  at  the  end,  and  alter 
each  squeeze  by  the  descending  piston  the  mass  is  pushed 
along  until  the  first  half  of  the  length  of  the  ingot  has  been 
acted  on,  when  it  is  turned  end  fur  end.  It  is  then  turned 
over  and  back  and  forth,  as  is  usual  under  a  hammer,  until 
the  whole  has  been  drawn  down  to  the  required  size.  In 
this  operation  there  is  no  noise  or  jar.  The  piston  descends 
slowly,  but  irresistibly,  and  forces  the  hot  metal  each  way 
as  if  it  were  a  mass  o'f  soft  putty.  The  work  is  effectively 
performed,  and  it  requires  less  time  than  ordinary  forging 
or  rolling.  The  pressure  affects  the  very  centre  of  the  mass 
of  the  iif^ut.  Its  action  is  by  no  means  superficial,  and  it 
is  far  more  effectual  in  modifying  the  structural  condition 
of  the  bar  than  blows  on  the  surface  can  he.  There  is  no 
distribution  of  the  force  of  the  blow  through  the  anvil  to 
the  foundation,  as  there  is  in  the  violent  impact  of  a  steam- 
hammer.  The  ingot  yields  gradually  to  the  pressure,  and 
bulges  out  at  the  sides  and  end  as  in  Fig.  A,  and  is  not 
drawn  over  more  at  the  surface  than  at  the  centre,  so  as  to 
give  a  ragged  hollow  end  (Fig.  B),  such  as  is  usually 
formed  under  hammers  and  rollers. 


c 


B 


Before  the  forging  of  an  ingot  is  completed  a  distinct 
structural  arrangement  of  the  steel  is  developed,  and  is 
seen  most  distinctly  when  the  hot  steel  sinks  down  under 
the  pressure.  As  the  piston-head  descends  into  the  mass, 
and  squeezes  it  upon  the  .anvil,  the  lines  of  structure  visible 
in  the  sides  of  the  ingot  bend  downward,  and  are  com- 
pressed as  shown  in  the  annexed  cut,  the  movement  ex- 
tending to  the  very  centre  of  the  mass. 
This  structure  or  "fibre"  is  doubtless 
the  result  of  a  difference  in  chemical 
constitution  in  planes  approximately 
parallel  to  the  squeezing  surfaces,  and, 
so  regarded,  the  process  may  be  consid- 
ered to  be  more  favorable  to  the  development  of  structure 
or  "grain"  than  ordinary  forging.  But,  from  whatever 
cause  it  originates,  this  graiu  is  an  important  factor  of 
strength  in  pressed  forgings,  and  characterizes  them  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  as  was  beautifully  exhibited  at  Vienna 
in  a  scries  of  forged  objects  which  had  been  sawn  asunder 
and  etched  so  as  to  show  the  graiu.  These  structural  pe- 
culiarities arc  most  distini't  in  the  pressed  forgings  made 
from  liiled  iron  masses,  and  are  beautifully  shown  in  etched 
secticms  of  irregular  angular  objects  like  cross-heads,  as  in 
the  figure,  a  section  of  a  cross-head,  about  J  natural  size, 
after  24  hours'  etching  in  aqua  regia : 


In  forging  such  objects  as  tho  parts  of  machines  weigh- 
in"  from''50  to  150  pounds  or  more,  a  mass  or  ball  of  metal 
is  cut  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  required  weight  from  the 
end  of  an  ingot,  and  is  heated  nearly  white  hot  prepara- 
tory to   being  thrown   into  the  mould.     The  moulds  are 
made  of  iron  or  steel,  in  several  parts  if  necessary,  and 
these  parts  arc  securely  held  together  by  bands  of  wrought 
iron.     They  are  left  open  at  the  top  for  the  reception  of 
the  metal  and  for  the  descent  of  the  plunger  or  follower, 
which  is  attached  to  the  piston. head  of  the  hydraulic  press. 
The  shape  of  this   follower,   called  by   the   workmen   the 
"  stamp,"  determines  the  shape  of  the  inside  of  the  object 
to   be  formed.     The   mould  is  placed   directly   under  tho 
piston-head.     All  the  parts  being  properly  adjusted,  and 
the  inside  of  tho  mould  and  the  surface  of  the  plunger  be- 
ing smeared  with  thick  oil  or  grease,  a  mass  of  hot  steel  is 
thrown  into  tho  open  top  of  the  mould;   the  plunger  is 
brought  slowly  down,  and  pushes  tho  hot  metal  before  it 
into  every  part  and  recess  of  the  mould.     The  excess  of 
metal,  if  "anv,  after  the  mould  is  filled,  rises  on  each  side 
of   the    pluiiger    and    protrudes.     This    leaves   a  wing  or 
"  burr"  which  is  afterwards  easily  cut  off  with  chisels ;  but 
a  little  practice  enables  tho  workmen  to  cut  off  masses  so 
near  the  required  weight  that  there  is  but  little  excess  to 
be  trimmed  off'.     When  the  stamp  has  reached  tho  required 
depth  the  pressure  is  removed ;  the  key  which  attaches  the 
stamp-head   to   tho  piston   is  knocked   out;   the  piston  ia 
raised  out  of  the  way,  and  the  mould  and  contents  are  re- 
moved from  the  bed  of  tho  press.    A  few  blows  of  a  sledge- 
hammer detach  the  fastenings  of  tho  mould  and  liberate 
the  forging,  which  is  thrown  aside  to  coid.     If  the  work 
has  been  well  done,  all  tho  angles  of  tho  object  arc  full  and 
solid.     All  pieces  pressed  in  the  same  mould  are  alike  in 
dimensions,  and  there  is  no  great  excess  of  metal  in  any 
part  to   be  cut   away;    and   consequently  it  requires  less 
labor  and  expcnFO  to  fit  up  such  forgings  than  it  docs  for 
those  of  irregular  dimensions  m.ade  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
The  rapidity  with  which  intricate  forgings  are  made  is 
one  of  tho  greatest  advantages  of  the  method.     It  is  es- 
pecially adapted  to   heavy  work,   where   there  are   many 
angles"and  interior  surfaces  to  bo  shaped.     Of  such  objects 
as  cross-heads  for  locomotives  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
or  more  can  be  made  in  a  day  with  but  little  labor.     The 
moulds  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  arc  used   cold.     The 
stamp-heads  are  also  of  cast  iron,  and  duplicates  arc  kept 
on   hand  to   replace  those  which  break.     The  wheels  for 
locomotives  and  for  railway  carriages  are  forged  out  in 
this  way   in    segments,   which   are    afterwards    united    by 
welding  under  the  press.     Tho  process  is  also  aiiplied  to 
forming  boiler-heads,   steam-domes,   etc.,  large   plates  of 
Bessemer  steel  being  forced  through  a  ring.    Tho  total  pro- 
duction of  pressed  forgings  at  the  railway-works,  Vienna, 
during  nine  months  previous  to   187a,  was  7S:;0  pieces, 
weighing  1,071,200  pounds.  W.  V.  Blake. 

Hydraulic  Press.     See  Hyukost.vtic  Pkess,  by  J.  P. 
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The  lines  of  the  grain,  it  will  be  seen,  conform  in  a  remark- 
able degree  to  the  form  of  the  mass,  winding  in  and  out 
around  the  curves  and  angles  in  such  a  inanner  as  to  give 
the  greatest  sirenglh  where  it  is  most  needed.  These  lines 
show  ill  a  very  interesting  way  the  flow  or  movement  of  llio 
visidd  metal  when  under  pressure.  Fxperienee  has  taught 
that  very  sliarii  angles  in  some  jiarts  of  moulds  interfere 
with  the  proper  flow  of  the  niclal.  This  ilifllcnlly  is  avoided 
l,v  rounding  off  Ibe  angleH,  or  by  building  lliem  out  so  as 
to  give  more  space  for  thi-  nielal  to  movi-  in.  Tho  super- 
fluous   tul  is  cut  away,  leaving  the  internal  curvefl  of  the 

grain  in  the  best  shape  for  tho  Strength  of  tho  object. 


Hydraulic  Ram,  a  well-known  machine  invented  by 
Montgolfier  fur  elevating  a  part  of  the  water  furnished  by 
a  stream  to  a  height  greater  than  Ihat  of  Ihe  source  from 
which  it  is  drawn.  Its  action  depends  upon  the  property 
of  inertia  whieli  water,  in  comnioii  with  all  heavy  bodies, 
possesses.  A  heavy  body,  moving  with  a  given  velocity, 
performs,  while  being  brought  to  rest,  an  amount  of  mo- 
ehanical  work  suflieient  to  raise  the  body  to  the  height  duo 
to  the  velocity.  .\  car,  for  instance,  moving  upon  a  track 
with  a  velocity  of  48  feet  per  second,  or  nearly  :i:!  iniks 
per  hour,  and  reaching  a  stec|)  incline,  would  mount  it  to  a 
lleiglit  of  :ij.S2  feet  (frielion  anil  resistance  of  the  air  md 
considered),  that  being  Ihe  height  which  a  lieavy  body  must 
fall  to  acquire  a  velocity  of  IM  feet  ]ier  second.  The  me- 
chanical work  perlormed  iiy  a  moving  body  in  coming  to 
rest  is  represented  by  the  resistiinee  opposed  to  its  motion, 
inulliplicd  by  the  distance  which  the  body  moves  against 
this  resistance;  so  that  tho  resistance  necessary  to  slop  a 
moving  bodv,  or  the  pressure  which  itcan  exert  while  stop- 
ping, is  great  or  small  according  as  its  motion  is  arrested 
suddenlv  or  slowly. 

In  the  hydraulic  rnm  tho  moving  body  is  the  mass  ol 
water  contiiined  in  a  long  pijie,  the  exit  of  which  is  alter- 
nalelv  opened  and  closed.  The  resistance  opposed  to  the 
water's  m..li..n  when  its  exit  is  closed,  is  Ibe  elastic  force  of 
air  confined  in  a  closed  vessel,  an.l  Ihe  work  performed  by 
it  consists  in  compressing  this  air.  which,  by  its  tendency 
In  expand,  forces  the  water  to  a  higher  level.  The  accoin- 
panving  figure  is  a  section  of  a  hydraulic  ram.  showing 
also' the  ehanilier  or  jiit  in  ivhicli  it  is  placed,  .i  is  tlie  «up- 
plv-pipe  leading  Ui.m  tin-  pond  or  other  sourco  of  supply. 
The  longer  this  pipe  is.  Ihe  better,  iirovnh'd  Ih.TO  is  fall 
enough  to  give  the  necessary  velocity  :  (•  is  a  cock  for  elos 
ing  the  supply-pipe;  c  is  a  plate  to  which  the  air 
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is  bolted.  Below  this  plate  are  two  compartments — one,  p, 
forming  a  channel  through  which  the  water  passes  freely 
ivhen  the  valve  <j  is  open,  and  communicating  with  the  air- 


Hydraulic  ram. 

vessel  bv  the  valve  /.  which  allows  the  water  to  enter  the 
air-vessol,  but  not  to  return.  The  other  cnmpartmcnt  com- 
municates freely  with  the  air-vessel,  and  with  a  rising  pipe, 
not  shown  in  the  figure,  for  conveying  the  water  to  the 
higher  level.  The  valve  rj  being  in  the  position  shown,  the 
water  commences  to  move  through  the  supply-pipe,  escap- 
ing at  rj  and  passing  off  through  the  waste-pipe  h.  The 
vcTocity  soon  becomes  so  great  as  to  lift  the  valve  ;/,  which 
closes  the  outlet.  While  coming  to  rest  the  water  in  the 
pipe  e.verts  a  pressure  sufficient  to  lift  the  valve/,  and  com- 
press air  in  the  air-vessel  by  flowing  into  it.  As  soon  as 
the  water  comes  to  rest,  the  pressure  ceases,  the  valve  / 
closes,  the  valve  .7  opens,  and  the  same  thing  occurs  again. 
The  expansion  of  the  air  in  the  air-vessel  causes  a  uniform 


flow  through  the  rising  pipe. 


J.  P.  Frizell. 


Hydraulics  of  llivers.  See  Rivers,  Hydraulics 
OF,  by  Oes.  II.  L.  .\uBoT,  U.  S.  Army. 

Hydrides  [Or.  CSojp,"  water"],  compounds  of  hydrogen 
with  molals,  aleohol-radicils,  organic  acid  radicals. 

Metallic  Hi/diUlcs. — Hydride  of  copper,  CujII  or  CcuII, 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  hypo])hosphorou3  add  on 
cupric  sulphate.  With  HCl  it  yields  CcuCl  -t-  U.  Hydride 
of  iron  is  formed  by  the  aolion  of  zinc-ethyl  on  ferrous 
iodide.  It  is  a  black  nictallio  powder  which  evolves  H  in 
water.  Arsenuretted  hydrogen  (H3AS)  and  antimonurettcd 
hydrogen  (HsSb)  are  formed  when  solutions  of  thcso  metals 
are  brought  in  contact  with  metallio  zinc  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid  or  potassio  hydrate.  They 
are  gases.  (See  .\n-tisiony  and  Arsenious  Oxini:.) 

Hydrides  of  the  Alculiol  Radicals.  —  The  paraffins,  as 
marsh-gas,  CHi,  etc.,  are  often  viewed  as  hydrides,  CH3II, 
etc.  (.See  HYiutocvRnoNs  and  P.iRAFFiNS.) 

Hydrides  of  Acid  Radicals. — The  aldehydes  referred  to 
the  type  HH  constitute  this  class  of  compounds.  Acetic 
aldehyde  C2H4O  =  CzHsO.H ;  benzoic  .aldehyde,  bitter-al- 
mond" oil,  is  tlie  hydride  of  benzoyl,  CtHjO.II.  (Sec  Alde- 
HVUES  and  Almonds,  Oil  of.)  C.  F.  Cii.vndler. 

Hydriodic  Acid.     See  Iodine,  by  E.  Waller,  E.  M. 
Hvdrobromic  Acid.     See  Bromine,  by  Prof.  C.  F. 
Ciian'oleu.  Pii.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Hydrocar'bons  [Gr.  iJSwp,  •*  water,"  and  Lat.  carhoy 
"coal"],  compounds  consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
only.  Many  such  compounds  are  found  reaily  formed 
in  nature;  most  of  the  essential  oils,  as  turpentine,  lemon, 
orange,  bergamot,  neroli,  etc.,  are  hydrocarbons.  (See 
Essential  Oils.)  Caoutchouc  (see  India-Rubber)  and 
Gutta-Perciia  i^which  see)  are  hydrocarbons.  Jlethaue 
(marsh-gas)  is  found  in  the  mud  of  stagnant  pools  and  in 
coal-beds,  and  under  the  name  o^  prc-danip  produces  the 
disastrous  explosions  in  mines.  Petroleum  and  ozocerite 
are  mixtures  of  several  homologous  hydrocarbons.  (See 
Petroleum.)  The  mo:U  fruitful  source  of  hydrocarbons  is 
the  destructive  distillation  of  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances. This  always  results  in  the  formation  of  four  dis- 
tinct j)roducts  :  (1  i  the  charcoal  or  coke  which  remains  be- 
hind in  the  retort;  (2)  the  fixed  gases:  (:i)  the  tar;  (-4) 
the  watery  product,  which  is  acid  when  distilled  from  non- 
nitrogenous  bodies,  such  as  wood,  etc.,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  acetic  acid,  and  alkaline  when  derived  from  nitro- 
genous bodies,  owing  to  the  presence  of  ammonia.  The 
gas  and  tar  consist  largely  of  hydrocarbons,  solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous.  (For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  products  of 
the  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  see  article  Gas-Light- 
ing.) 

The  hydrocarbons  arc  the  simplest  of  all  organic  com- 
pounds, and  are  regarded  as  the  starting-points  from  which 
all  other  organic  bodies  m.ay  be  derived  by  substitution  or 
addition.  (For  the  methods  by  which  organic  compounds 
are  formed  from  hydrocarbons,  see  articles  Alcohol,  -A.li- 


ZARENE,  Anili.ne,  and  Aniline  Colors.)  The  hydrocar- 
bons may  be  formed  (1)  synthetically  from  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  as  when  hydrogen  is  passed  over  carbon  heated 
to  redness  by  the  voltaic  are : 

Carbon.     Hydrogen.     Acetylene. 
Cg      +     Hz     =      C2H2. 

From  acetylene  other  more  complicated  hydrocarbons  may 
be  built  up.  (2)  From  compounds  containing  these  ele- 
ments : 


Carbon  HvdrogcQ        p„„«„       Ma.t,o„a  Cuprous 

dl.ul,,hlde.         sulpbidc.  '^°PP='-      ""'^■'=-  tull.hide. 

CS2     -I-     2U2S    +    8Cu   =   CHi    +    4CU2S. 


Methane  (marsh- gas)  may  also  be  formed  from  carbon  diox- 
ide (CO2)  by  first  converting  this  into  carbon  monoxide 
(CO),  converting  this  into  formic  acid  (IICHO2),  and  then 
subjecting  a  salt  of  this  acid  to  destructive  distillation. 
Alcohol  heated  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  yields 
ethylene  (defiant  gas) : 

Alcohol.       ^"^PiV"    Ethylene. 

C2H6O  +  IljSbi  =  CzH*  -I-  H2SO4  -I- 1120. 
A  hydrocarbon  maybe  transformed  into  another  of  greater 
or  less  complexity;  methane  (ClU)  may  be  changed  to 
acetylene  (C2H2)  "by  a  series  of  indnclion  sparks,  or  to 
naphthalene  (Ciollg)  by  a  very  high  temperature.  Methane 
and  carbon  monoxide  yield  tritylcne  when  jjassed  through 
a  red-hot  tube :  2C1I4  -I-  CO  =  CsHe  +  IhO.  In  the  process 
of  crackinij  (see  Petrolei  M)  the  heavy  hydrocarbons  arc 
split  up  into  lighter  oils  by  exposure  to  temperatures  near 
their  boiling-points.  '  By  substitution,  the  hydrocarbons 
yield  haloid  ethers  :  CHi  +  CI.,  =  CII3CI  +  HCl.  These,  in 
turn,  may  be  changed  to  alcohols  by  the  action  of  potassic 
hydrate:  CHaCl -f  KHO  =  CII3OII  +  KCI.  Hydrocarbons 
may  be  oxidized  either  by  the  action  of  the  air,  long  con- 
tinued, or  by  the  action  of  powerful  oxidizing  agents.  (See 
article  on  the  oxidation  of  petroleum,  by  W.  P.  Jenney,  in 
the  Am.  Chemist,  Apr.,  1875,  and  also  "Oxidation  of  Car- 
bides of  Hydrogen"  (by  chromic  acid)  in  the  Chem.  News, 
xix.  27.1.) 

Classification  and  Xouieuclaturc  if  the  Hydrocarbons. — 
The  simplest  of  all  hydrocarbons  is  methane  or  marsh-gas, 
CH4.  This  is  a  saturated  molecule,  and  is  consequently 
ineap:vblo  of  combining  directly  with  chlorine,  bromine, 
etc.,  or  of  receiving  any  addition  of  hydrogen.  It  may, 
however,  unite  with  any  number  of  dyad  elements  or  rad- 
icals, as  such  a  radical  introduced  into  a  group  of  atoms 
neutralizes  one  unit  of  equivalence,  and  introduces  another, 
leaving  the  combining  power  or  equivalence  of  the  group 
the  same  as  before.  The  saturated  molecule,  CHi,  may 
therefore  take  up  any  number  of  molecules  of  the  dyad 
group,  Cn2,  giving  rise  to  a  homologous  series  (see  Ho- 
mology) of  saturated  hydrocarbons:  CH4,C2H6,C3ll8,C4Hio 
.  .  .  .  C,ill2„+ 2.  These  saturated  hydrocarbons  may  bo 
deprived  of  two  atoms  or  one  molecule  of  hydrogen  (IIj), 
and  thus  produce  a  second  series  of  homologous  hydrocar- 
bons :  Cn2,C2H4,C3H6.C4H8 C„H2„.  By  a  similar  re- 
moval of  Hz  from  these  bodies  a  third  series  may  be  pro- 
duced: C2H2,C3H4,C4H6 C„H2„_j.  Twelve  such  suc- 
cessive scries  are  already  known,  containing  even  numbers 
of  hydrogen  atoms.  The  first  six  of  these  series,  with  the 
names  proposed  for  them  by  Hofniann  {ProcRoy.  Hoc,  XV. 
57),  arc  given  in  the  following  table: 

Mclhnne.  Methene. 

CH4  CH2 

Ethiine.  Ethene.  Elbine. 

C2H6  C2H4  C2H2 

Propane.  Propene.  Propine.    Propone. 

C3H8  C3H6  C3H4       C3II2 

Qiiartane    Quartene.  Quartine.  Quartone.  QuaTtinie. 

Cillio       C4H8      C4H6       Cill,      C4H2 

Quiutaae.  Quintene.  Qainline.  Quintonc.  Quiutune. 
C5H12         C5H10      C5H8         C5H6         C5H4       C5II2 
Seslane.    Sejttene.    Sestine.    ScMone.    Sextone. 

CsHu    C6H12    CeHio    CeHs     Celle     C6H4     Cellj. 

First  .'Series  (CnTi-M  +  2)—Pnraffins.—^ieth!ine  (marsh- 
gas),  CHi,  is  the  simplest;  ethane  (C2n6)  and  propane 
(CsHsl  are  also  gases  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Butane 
(C4H8)  is  a  liquid  above  34°  F.  The  following  fifteen  or 
twenty  members  of  the  series  are  liquids,  and  constitute  the 
greater  portion  of  petroleum  ;  CjtH.-,,;.  and  the  higher  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  constitute  the  beautiful  white  solid  known 
as  Paraffin  (which  see). 

Second  Series  (Cn'H-2,i)—0lefines.—  Thc  simplest  mem- 
ber of  this  series  is  ethylene  (olefiant  gas),  C2H4,  and  the 
series  includes  gases,  liquids,  and  solids.  (See  Ethylene 
and  Olefines.) 

Third  Series  (Cnllzn  -  2).— Five  members  of  this  series 
are  known:  ethine  or  acetylene  (C2H2),  propine  or  ally- 
lene  (Cslh),  quartine  or  crotonylene  (C4H6b  quintinc  or 
v.alerylene  (CsHs).  and  sextine  or  diallyl  (Cellio).  They 
are  readily  formed  by  heating  the  monobromiuated  deriva- 


hydrocelp:— n Y  i  >ki  >•  iilokic  acid. 
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tives  of  tho  olefincs  with  sodium  eth3-Iato :  C3H4B2  +  C2H5- 
NaO  =  NaBr  +  CoHjOII   f-  C3IU. 

Fourth  Serirt  (C'II„H2n  -  -t) — Qtn'utoite  or  valt/lene  {C^Uq). 
— The  terpenes  («ee  Isdmkiusm)  wore  supposeJ  to  }ieliing 
to  this  series,  but  oil  of  turpentine  is  now  believcil  tu  be  a 
hydride  of  cymol. 

Fifth  Series  (Cnllsn-  fi)  —  Aromatic  HifdrorarhouH. — 
Benzol  (Celle)  'S  the  simplest  member  of  the  series.  Other 
known  members  are  toluol  (C'tIIs),  xylol  (CyHio).  cumol 
{C9H12),  cymol  (CioHu).  and  laurul  (GnHui).  This  and 
most  of  the  followinj^  series  of  compounds  are  remarkable 
for  the  readiness  with  which  the  members  exchange  II  fur 
NO2  and  form  nitru-derivatives: 

Benzol.  Nitro-bcfiKoI. 

CeHc  +  HNO3  =  CeHsNOi  +  IIjO. 

From  tlicse  nitrn-dcrivativcs  tlio  iimiiies  arc  rcatlily  formed 
by  the  action  of  niisccnt  hydrogeu  (see  Amines  and  Am- 
use) ! 

Kitrn-bpntol.  ADtlinp. 

CCII5NO2  +  Ha  =  CgHtN  +  211,0. 

Sixth  SericH  (C„U2n-8)--— Phcnyleno  (Celli^,  styrol,  or 
cinnamenc  (CgHs). 

Serenth  Series  (r„Il2n_io). — Cholestercno  (C2eH42)- 

Eit/hfh  Series  (Cnll2n-12)-  —  NAPHTiiALrNC  (CioIIa), 
(\Thich  see). 

Ninth  Series  (CnHzn-u)- — Diphcnyl  {C12II10)  and  di- 
benzyl  (CuUk). 

Tenth  Series  {Cnlf2n  -  le)-— Stilbeno  {ChIIi^). 

Eleventh  Series  (CnH2»  -  is). — Anthracene  (CuIIio), 
(which  see). 

Twelfth  Series  (Cnll2n  -  20)'— No  members  known. 

Thirteenth  Series  {Cnlhn  -  22).  —  Pyrene  (Ciellio), 
(which  see). 

Fourteenth  Series  (Cnfl-in  -  ■2*)- — Chrysonc  (C]8Hi2). 

Hifdrocarbons  rontniiiinf/  Uneven  Numbers  of  Htfdro'jen 
Atoms. — The  saturated  hydrocarbons  of  the  first  scries  may 
give  up  one,  two.  three,  or  more  atoms  of  H  in  exchange 
for  CI,  Br,  or  I.  producing  haloid  salts,  from  which  the  al- 
cohols are  readily  derived,  as  already  shown  in  this  article. 
The  hydrocarbons  existing  in  these  haloid  salts  and  al- 
cohols are  compound  radicals,  as  inethvl  {CII3)',  ethvl 
(C2H5)',  ethcnc  ({'-jHi)",  proi)ene  (CsIIg)",  etheny!  (C->U:i)'^, 
propenyl  (rallsi^Scthine  (CzHaj'',  propino  (Canj)'",  ethinyl 
(C2H)\  propinyl  {C^llsy,  propnno  (Calfa)*',  proponyl 
(Call)"",  etc.  The  radicals  with  even  numborsof  JI  atoms 
are  included  in  the  series  already  mentioned  :  thuse  with 
uneven  numbers  of  H  atoms  may  be  included  in  a  separate 
group  of  series. 

Fir^t  .SV-riV(f.—(r„Il2„  +  i).— Methyl  (CIIs^  ethyl  fCsI^), 
etc.  These  arc  the  radicals  of  the  eoiumon  alcohols, 
melliyl  hydrate,  wood-naphtha  (CH3OII),  ethyl  or  com- 
mon alcohol  (C2II5OH),  etc. 

Seroiift  Series  (C„H2u  -  1).  Methenyl  (CII),  tho  radical 
in  chloroform  (CHCI3)  and  iodoform  (CIIT3);  propenyl 
(f's^s),  tho  radical  in  propenyl  alcohol,  glycerine  (Calls 

(011)3). 

Third  Series  {C„lhn  -  3).— Propinyl  fCallg). 
Fourth  Series  (C„H2n  -  6)- — Proponyl  (C;jU). 

C.    F.   ClIAVIH.KR. 

Ily'droceic  [Jjnt.  ht/drocele  ;  Gr.  u5po«^A7),  from  vSuip, 
"water," and  «>jAt).  "tumor"],  an  accumulation  of  water  be- 
tween the  two  serous  coverings  of  the  testicles  or  of  tiu*  sper- 
matic eord,  known  as  the  tunica  vaginalis.  It  ni:iy  follow  an 
inftammation  of  tho  testes,  but  generally  follows  strains.  It 
may  affect  both  f^ides  at  the  same  time,  but  usually  wo  find 
the  effusion  on  one  aide  only.  It  is  a  curious  fact  (hat  musi- 
cians who  phiy  on  wind  instruments  are  more  subject  to 
this  disease  tlian  any  other  chiss  of  individuals  ;  it  seems 
to  bo  due  to  the  con.^tant  strain  pr()duceii  by  blowing.  It 
forma  a  ])ear-Hhiipcd,  paink'..';s  ttiinur,  which  causes  uneasi- 
ness to  the  patient  only  on  account  of  its  size:  it  some- 
times grows  so  large  as  to  reacdi  nearly  down  to  the  knees. 
Unless  the  sae  in  which  the  fluid  is  enchised  In;  abniirmally 
thick  au'l  distc'mlcd  to  its  utmost  by  tin;  conlaiiied  fluid, 
fluctuation  can  bo  felt.  There  is  no  impulse  felt  upon 
coughing.  By  strelehing  tiio  integuments  over  tlie  tumor, 
and  phieing  a  candle  behind  it  in  a  dark  room,  the  light 
will  be  tranismitted ;  this  would  not  oecur  if  tho  swelling 
were  solid.  Another  test  to  determine  the  eonsistonee  of  it 
is  to  plunge  a  neetlle  into  the  mass,  and  see  wliethor  it  falls 
over  to  one  side  and  Ho.'its  about,  or  retains  the  position  in 
whieh  it  was  jihu'eil.  The  treutinrnt  of  hvdroceh-  may  bo  di- 
vided into  the  palliative  and  the  ratlical.  The  formereonsiHts 
in  drawing  olT  the  effused  fluid  by  the  trocar  and  eanula ; 
this  relieves  tlie  pntient  for  a  longer  or  shorl4'r  time,  but 
the  sac  is  apt  to  lilt  again,  when  the  operation  has  In  ho 
repeated.  We  find  jiaticnts  submitting  to  this  operation 
from  once  to  four  times  annually  Ihrnughont  (heir  lives, 
rather  than  submit  to  a  procedure  which  is  perlVetly  harm- 
less and  would  ensure  their  complete  recovery.  Tlie  radical 
euro  is  ofToctcd  by  exciting  uu  inllummation   in  tho  sac 


which  shall  cause  the  opposing  surfaces  to  adhere,  and  thus 
obliterate  the  cavity  and  prevent  further  effusion.  This  is 
sometimes  accomplished  by  irritating  the  surlaces  with  the 
end  of  the  eantila  before  it  is  withdrawn,  but  this  method 
is  uncertain,  itencrally,  it  is  done  by  injecting  some  stim- 
ulating fluid;  for  this  it  was  customary  to  use  port  wine  or 
zine  lotiun,  but  more  recently  tincture  of  iodine  seems  to 
bo  the  favorite.  A  ])rominent  Xew  York  surgeon  has  lately 
used  the  lunar  caustic  for  the  same  purpose;  this  causes 
more  general  disturbance  of  the  system,  but  it  is  never  ne- 
cessary to  use  it  a  second  time.  After  the  ojieration  the 
patient  should  keep  in  bed  for  a  few  days  and  avoid  all 
stimulating  articles  of  diet.  If  there  is  mueh  inflamma- 
tion, cold  a]»plications  locally  and  opium  internally  are  the 
indications.  Kiiward  J.  Bkrmingiiam, 

Ilydroceph'alus  [Or.  vSpoKtiiiaXov,  from  vB<op,  "water," 
and  Kft^oA^,  "  head  "],  a  dropsical  cfiusion  of  fluids  into  the 
interior  of  the  skull,  oeeuj>ying  one  or  more  of  the  ventricles 
of  (he  brain  or  the  sub-nuningeal  space,  or  both.  Acute 
hydrocephalus  is  ordinarily  a  symjitom  of  Memncitis 
(which  sec),  particularly  of  tubercular  meningitis ;  but 
eases  occur  in  which  no  tubercle  can  be  discovered  after 
death.  Tho  causes  of  chronic  hydrocrpliahis  are  various. 
Gross  states  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  sub-acute  or  chronic 
arachnitis,  usually  congenital,  is  a  frequent  cause.  It  is 
regarded  as  certain  that  arrest  of  development  of  the  brain- 
substance,  pressure  upon  tho  veins  of  Gahn  by  masses  of 
tubercle  or  cancer,  and  in  fact  any  condition  which  obstructs 
tho  venous  circulation  in  tlie  brain,  n:ny  lead  to  hydroceph- 
alic eil'usion,  just  as  a  contracted  liver  produces  ascites.  It 
is  probable  also  that  in  arrest  of  brain-development  the  in- 
crease of  tho  normal  sub-arachnoid  fluid  is  a  conservative 
jirocess,  serving  to  kceji  full  the  space  bttwcen  the  brain 
and  the  cranium.  The  large  majority  of  cases  arc  congen- 
ital, and  hydrocephalv.s  must  bo  set  down  as  a  disease  (or 
symptom)  belonging  to  infantile  life;  butcnses  occasionally 
occur  in  mature  life  or  in  old  age.  Dean  Swift,  after  three 
years  of  illness,  died  with  hydrocephalus,  the  result,  doubt- 
less, of  organic  brain-disease.  The  prognosis  of  ehronio 
hydrocephalus  is  very  grave.  The  child  may  live  for  m:iny 
years,  but  (with  rare  exceptions)  becomes  idiotic,  and  in 
some  cases  is  epileptic.  Tho  head  becomes  distended,  tho 
fontanels  remain  open,  vssfi  triqui  tra  form  in  the  courses 
of  tho  eranial  sutures,  and  in  sonio  easts  quarts  of  fluid  are 
cfTuscd.  consisting  of  water,  with  earthy  salts  and  a  little 
albumen  ;  while  in  acute  hydroctphalus  there  is  sometimes 
much  albumen  present,  with  some  pr.s-corjiuseles  or  a  little 
blood.  "When  the  di;^easo  is  detected  early,  mercurial  in- 
unctions, with  tho  administration  of  the  iodides,  may  ])08- 
sibly  aflord  benefit.  Treatment  by  systematic  compression 
or  by  tapping  the  skull  (llie  lotter  oijcratiim  to  be  followed 
by  lirm  eompressinn)  has  been  tricil  in  many  eases,  but  tho 
most  common  result  has  been  the  spcedj"  death  of  the  pa- 
tient, although  in  a  few  instances  it  wouhl  appear  that 
more  or  less  advantage  has  been  obtained  by  tluse  menns. 
Tho  term  upmions  h)/droi  t  jihufuH  is  etJmetimcs  applied  to 
infantile  ty])h<iid  or  other  enteric  di.'^ease,  tlie  general 
symptoms  of  which  may  simulate  tliose  of  aeute  menin- 
gitis. C.  W.  (JltKKNt:. 

Ilydrochlo'rie  Acid,  called  also  Muriatic,  Chlo- 
rohydric,  and  I'hiorliydric  Acid  [ancient  names, 
iiiiiri)ir  mid,  spirit  of  stiff:  Fr.  wide  murititiqne,  acide 
chforhi/drif/ne  ;  (Jer.  Sfihsliitre.  CfifonrffSnerKfoJf'sanre].  The 
muriatic  or  hydrochloric  aeid  of  commerce  and  of  tho 
hilmnitory  is  a  solution  in  water  of  the  p:i-etiu8  compound, 
IICI,  ipf  hvflrogen  and  chlorine.  It  occurs  in  nature  only 
as  an  irregular  product  of  volcanic  eruptions.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  n:i,Iural  constituent  of  tjuHtric  JuivH.  Artiliciiilly, 
it  is  always  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  U]nm 
common  salt,  tim  chloride  of  sodium — an  action  evolving 
tho  gaseous  ehlorido  of  hydrogen,  tho  latter  being  passed 
into  water  kept  cold,  which  absorbs  it  with  great  avidity 
to  tho  maximum  e.xlent  of  about  Hill  times  its  volume,  in- 
creasing in  bulk  one-third,  and  in  weight  about  7o  ]ier  cent. 
In  commerce,  there  are  tliree  distinct  ([ualities — the  connnon 
yellow  comuHTcial  aeid,  which  is  8<dd  in  earboys,  and  whieh 
is  usually  quite  impure,  ()wing  its  yellow  color,  in  part  lit 
least,  to  iron,  ami  u.-^ually  containing  sulpbunuiH  and  snl- 
phurie  iicuds,  wilh  other  eontaminalions :  tlu^  grade  called 
'•jeweller's  acid,"  which,  when  prepared  with  the  use  of 
distilled  water,  is  likely  to  be  a  go(.d  nrtielr.  ^nflicienlly  so 
even  for  medical  use;  and  the  s<i-called  "chemically  pure" 
aeid,  for  iinalytieal  uses,  which  should  of  course  be  made 
from  distilb'd  water,  and  sboiihl  justify  its  name. 

Ilydroehlorie  aeid  gas  is  colorless  and  transparent,  and 
of  Rufl"ocating  odor.  In  the  air  it  forms  white  fumes  by 
condensing  the  aqueous  viijior  to  a  liquid  fog.  It  contains 
by  weigltt  HT.lNl  per  cent,  of  ehloriiii'  and  2.7  I  of  hydrogen, 
and  by  volume  equal  nu'asuresof  these  two  ga-es  combined 
without  condensatiuu.     I'nder  a  pressure  of  1(1  atmospheres 
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it  condenses  into  a  liquid.     Its  density  is  1.269,  air  being 

1.  The  affinity  of  HCl  fur  water  is  so  great  that  the  latter, 
when  free  to  enter  a  vessel  tilled  with  the  gas,  will  rush 
thereinto  with  almost  as  much  violence  as  into  a  vacuum, 
and  a  piece  of  ice  introduced  into  the  gas  will  melt  as  rap- 
idly as  in  a  fire.     When  saturated  with  the  gas  the  liquid 


acid  has  a  density  of  1.20  or  1.21.     Such  acid  requires  a 

cold  of  60°  below  zero  F.  to  freeze  it.  Heated,  it  gives  off 
the  gas,  with  appearance  of  ebullition,  until  its  density 
runs  down  to  1.094,  when  it  will  distill  over  unchanged. 
The  following  is  one  of  Dr.  lire's  tables,  giving  the  compo- 
sition for  varying  specific  gravities: 


SpeciQc  gravity. 

Aqueous  acid 
ofap.  gr.  1.2. 

Gaseous  aoid. 

Chloriae. 

Specific  gravity. 

Aqiieou?  acid 
ofsp.  gr.  1.2. 

Gaseous  acid. 

Chlorine. 

1.2000 

100 

40.777 

39.675 

1.1102 

55 

21.822 

22.426 

1.1910 

95 

38.738 

37.692 

1.1000 

50 

20..388 

19.837 

1.1822 

90 

3G.700 

35.707 

1.0899 

45 

18.313 

17.8.54 

1.1721 

85 

84.660 

33.724 

1.0798 

40 

16.310 

15.870 

1.1701 

84 

34.252 

33.328 

1.0697 

35 

14.271 

13.887 

1.1620 

80 

32.621 

31.746 

1.0.597 

30 

12.233 

11.903 

l,l.=i99 

79 

32.213 

31.343 

1.0497 

25 

10.194 

9.919 

1.151.5 

7.5 

30.582 

29.757 

1.0397 

20 

8.155 

7.935 

1.1410 

70 

28.544 

27.772 

1.0298 

15 

6.116 

5.951 

1.1308 

65 

26.504 

25.789 

1.0200 

10 

4.078 

3.968 

1.1206 

60 

24.466 

23.805 

1.0100 

5 

2.039 

1.984 

Tests  for  Purity. — Pure  acid  should  leave  no  tachc  when 
a  drop  is  dried  on  bright  platinum  foil  and  the  latter  ig- 
nited. To  test  for  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  evap- 
orate in  a  clean  porcelain  dish  after  adding  a  crystal  of 
nitrate  of  baryta,  or  a  little  chlorate  of  ])0tash  and  chlor- 
ide of  barium.  The  dry  residue  should  then  form  a  clear 
solution  in  distilled  water  again.  Any  turbidity  is  sulphate 
of  baryta.  After  warming  with  a  fragment  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  saturation  with  ammonia  should  give  no  precipi- 
tate (iron).  It  must  not  tarnish  bright  copper  when  boiled  in 
it  (arsenic).  It  must  not  dissolve  on  boiling  therewith  the 
minutest  speck  of  gold-leaf  (nitric  and  nitrous  acids).  For 
most  uses  sulphurous  acid  is  likely  to  be  the  most  detrimental 
impurity,  and,  unfortunately,  is  one  of  the  most  common. 

In  case  of  poisoning  with  muriatic  acid,  the  symptoms 
of  which  are  generally  similar  to  those  of  other  corrosive 
mineral  acids,  maf/iicsin,  prepared  chalk,  or  even  soap,  may 
be  administered  in  large  quantities  as  an  immediate  anti- 
dote. II.  WiRTZ. 

( For  the  medicinal  uses  of  hydrochloric  acid  see  Mineral 
Acids,  by  Edward  Curtis,  M.  D.) 

Hydrochcer'idse  [Gr.  vSup.  "water,"  and  xo'po?- 
*'hog"],  a  family  of  symplicidcntate  rodents  distinguished 
by  the  large  size,  the  great  oval  anteorbital  foramen,  and 
the  structure  of  the  four  molar  teeth  (the  posterior  of  which 
is  very  much  elongated,  and  transversely  simply  folded, 
while  the  others  arc  provided  with  transverse  Y-shaped 
folds),  and  especially  by  the  union  of  the  alveolar  portion  of 
the  maxillary  bone  with  the  squamosal  about  the  level  of 
the  condyle;  the  clavicles  are  obsolete;  the  fibula  and  tibia 
separate  from  each  other;  and  the  nails  are  blunt  and 
somewhat  hoof-like  (whence  they  have  been  called  sub- 
ungulate):  the  hair  is  but  Uttle  harsh.  This  family  is  es- 
tablished for  the  reception  of  the  capybara  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, which  is  by  far  the  largest  of  living  rodents.  As  indi- 
cated by  the  name,  it  frequents  the  water,  and  its  aspect 
somewhat  (but  very  slightly)  resembles  that  of  a  hog.  Un- 
like other  rodents,  it  has  not  a ''squat"  body,  with  limbs 
much  flexed,  but  it  walks  with  its  limbs  extended  from  the 
body  at  about  the  same  angle  as  do  the  large  quadrupeds. 

Theodore  Gill. 

Hydrocyan'ic  Acid.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  most 
deadly  poison  to  both  animals  and  plants.  In  the  anhy- 
drous state  it  is  one  of  the  most  active  destroyers  of  life 
known,  a  single  droj>  put  on  the  tongue  killing  a  large  dog 
in  a  few  seconds,  and  death  being  even  caused  by  breathing 
its  fumes.  Even  the  medicinal  preparation,  a  dilute  aqueous 
solution  containing  2  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous  acid,  is  a 
tremendous  poison,  and  must  be  used  cautiously.  In  ex- 
cessive dose  the  symptoms  are  merely  those  of  the  act  of 
death.  The  sufferer  falls  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  all  the 
vital  functions  being  apparently  arrested  simultaneously. 
In  less  dose  death  ensues  by  failure  of  breathing  after  a 
brief  interval  of  from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour  of  con- 
vulsion or  paralysis  and  collapse.  The  nature  of  the  poi- 
sonous action  is  not  3'et  thoroughly  made  out.  There  is  no 
chemical  antidote,  and  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  accident  or 
malice  death  is  generally  so  speedy  that  all  remedies  are 
too  late.  Ammonia,  atropine  by  subcutaneous  injection, 
artificial  respiration,  and  alternate  dashings  of  hot  and 
cold  water  on  the  ehest,  are  the  means  that  offer  most  hope. 
Medicinally,  the  dilute  acid  is  useful  to  arrest  nausea  and 
vomiting,  allay  cough,  and,  locally  applied,  to  relieve  irri- 
tation and  itching  of  the  skin.  Edward  Cirtis. 

Hydrodvnamic  Engines.  See  Hydraulic  Engines, 
by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Hydrodynam'ics  [Gr.  vSwp,  "water,"  and  SwaftiKo^, 
"power."  from  Svi-atrSai,  to  "be  able"],  by  most  writers  treats 
of  the  laws  governing  the  motion  of  fluids.  Its  applica- 
tion, in  what  follows,  is  restricted  to  liquids,  of  which  water 


is  considered  the  representative.  Water  remains  at  rest  only 

when  confined  on  all  sides.  In  this  condition  the  pressure 
in  any  given  direction,  at  any  point  in  the  liquid  mass,  is 
balanced  by  an  exactly  equal  ])ressure  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. This  equality  of  pressures  may  be  disturbed,  in 
water  confined  on  all  sides,  by  external  forces  acting  inter- 
mittently, as  the  wind  acting  upon  the  surface  of  large 
bodies  of  water.  This  gives  rise  to  oscillatory  movements 
called  waves,  but  does  not  move  any  particle  of  water  per- 
manently away  from  its  position  of  rest.  Continued  mo- 
tion in  any  one  direction  takes  place  only  when  an  open- 
ing is  made  in  the  boundary  of  the  confining  reser\'oir. 
The  liquid  particles  adjacent  to  the  opening  arc  no  longer 
sustained  by  the  resistance  of  the  boundary,  and,  yielding 
to  the  pressure  on  the  opposite  side,  are  set  in  motion  and 
driven  through  the  opening.  Their  displacement  disturbs 
the  equilibrium  of  adjoining  particles,  and  the  movement 
extends  to  all  parts  of  the  reservoir,  being,  if  we  suppose 
the  opening  to  be  small  as  compared  with  the  total  bound- 
ary of  the  reservoir,  active  in  the  vicinity  of  the  opening 
and  slower  in  parts  more  remote.  Water  thus  moves  when- 
ever a  way  is  opened  by  which  its  surface  may  reach  a  lower 
level.  Its  velocity,  other  things  being  equal,  is  great  or 
small  according  as  the  descent  of  its  surface  during  the 
movement  is  great  or  small.  This  descent  of  the  surface 
is  called  the  head. 

Velocity, — A  heavy  body  falling  freely,  acquires  velocity 
at  the  rate  of  32.2  feet  per  second.  This  figure  represents 
the  effect  of  gravity  acting 
without  obstruction.  A  body 
moving  under  a  force  greater 
or  less  than  its  own  weight 
acquires  a  proportionally 
greater  or  less  velocity.  The 
velocity  acquired  in  falling 
through  any  given  height  ia 
found  by  multiplying  the 
height  by  twice  this  quantity 
and  extracting  the  square  root 
of  the  product.  The  velocity 
acquired  in  falling  4  feet,  for 
instance,  is  the  square  root  of 
4  times  G4.4,  or  16.04  feet  per 
second.  In  other  words,  16.04 
feet  per  second  is  the  velocity 
due  to  a  height  of  4  feet.  For 
all  ordinary  purposes,  it  is  sufiiciently  accurate  to  say  that 
the  velocity  is  8  times  the  square  root  of  the  height,  and 

the  height  is  l-64th  of 
the  square  of  the  ve- 
locity. The  velocity  im- 
parted to  water  by  a 
given  head  is  the  same 
as  that  acquired  by  a 
heavy  body  in  falling 
through  a  height  equal 
to  the  head.  A  few  words 
of  explanation  are  neces- 
sary to  avoid  misappli- 
cation of  this  term 
"head."  AVhen  water 
issues  from  an  orifice  in 
the  vertical  side  of  a  ves- 
sel, the  head  producing 
the  velocity  with  which 
it  leaves  the  orifice  is  the 
height  of  the  surface  of 
water  in  the  vessel  above 
the  centre  of  the  orifice. 
If,  after  leaving  the  ori- 
e,  it  falls  to  a  lower  level  C,  the  head   producing   the 
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velocity  at  such  lower  level  ia  the  height  A  C.    When  water 

issues  Croin  an  orifice  under  water,  (ho  heixtl  is  the  height 
of  tho  surface  in  the  dischargiDj;  ubovn  thiit  in  tlic  receiving 
basin.  When  water  flows  from  one  basin  to  another  through 
a  long  pipe,  the  head  producing  the  velocity  in  the  pipe  is 
not  the  height  of  the  surface  in  tho  dischiirging  above  that 
in  the  receiving  basin.  Tho  nioiion  in  this  case  is  nut  free. 
It  is  resisted,  an<l  :i  part  of  tho  hvinl  is  expended,  not  in  pro- 
ducing motion,  hut  in  overcoming  certain  resistances.  Let 
Fig.  2  represent  the  entrance  to  the  pipe.  Suppose  a  small 
vertical  tube  to  be  inserted  in  the  pipe  near  its  origin.  The 
head  producing  luotiou  is  the  height  at  which  tlie  water  in 
the  reservoir  stands  above  that  in  the  tube.  Tho  following 
table  gives  the  velocities  due  to  heads  up  to  15  feet: 
Table  1. 


Head 

Velocity 

Hciid 

Vclooily 

Head 

Veiocity 

Keud 

Velocity 

ia 

ia  tevt  per 

ia 

ia  reet  per 

lo 

la  feet  per 

ID 

in  feet  per 

0.0 

SCCOQll. 

feet. 

second. 

feet. 

sccoad. 

feet. 

second. 

0.000 

1.8 

10.760 

3.6 

15.217 

7.0 

21.219 

0.1 

2..')36 

1.9 

11.055 

3.7 

15.427 

7.5 

21.9IJ4 

u:z 

3..i87 

2.0 

11.342 

3.8 

15.634 

8.0 

22.085 

0.3 

4.393 

2.1 

11.622 

3,9 

15.839 

8.0 

23.383 

0.4 

5.072 

2.2 

11.896 

4.0 

16.040 

9.0 

24.061 

0..5 

5.671 

2.3 

12.163 

4.1 

10.240 

9,5 

21.720 

0.6 

6.212 

2.4 

12.425 

4,2 

16.437 

10,0 

25.362 

0.7 

6.710 

2.5 

12.681 

4,3 

16,631 

10.5 

25,988 

o.a 

7.173 

2.S 

12.9.i2 

4.4 

16,823 

11.0 

26,600 

0.9 

7.609 

2.7 

13.179 

4.5 

17.013 

11.5 

27,193 

1.0 

8.020 

2.8 

13.420 

4.6 

17.201 

12.0 

27,783 

1.1 

8.412 

2.9 

13.658 

4.7 

17.387 

12.5 

2S,35G 

1.2 

8,780 

3.0 

13.891 

4.8 

17.571 

13.0 

28,917 

1.3 

9.144 

3.1 

14.121 

4,9 

17.753 

13.5 

29,468 

1.4 

9.490 

3.2 

14.347 

5,0 

17,931 

14.0 

30,1)09 

1.5 

9.823 

3.3 

14,569 

5,5 

18,809 

14.5 

30.540 

1.6 

10.145 

3.4 

14.789 

6,0 

19.645 

15.0 

31.062 

1.7 

10.457 

3.5 

15.004 

6,5 

20.448 

Hydraulic  Head. — It  is  shown  in  the  article  Hydrostat- 
ics that  the  pressure  per  square  inch  at  any  point  in  a  res- 
ervoir of  water,  when  at  rest,  not  counting  tho  atmospheric 
pressure,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  I-inch 
square  reaching  vertically  from  the  given  point  to  the  level 
of  the  surface.  This  is  not  true  of  water  in  motitjn.  Tho 
head  cannot  exert  its  full  static  effect  of  pressure  and  its 
dynamic  effect  of  motion  at  the  same  time;  any  exertion 
of  one  of  these  effects  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
abatement  of  the  other.  Water  moving  with  the  full  ve- 
locity due  tiie  hydrostatic  head  is  under  no  pressure.  The 
diminution  of  pressure  consequent  upon  the  motion  of  water 
is  represented  by  the  head  due  the  velocity.  lu  Fig.  2,  if 
the  velocity  in  the  pipe 
is  4  feet  per  second,  tlio 
pressure  upon  the  sides 
of  the  pipe  will  bo  less 
than  that  corresponding 
to  liic  height  of  the  water 
in  the  reservoir  by  the 
head  due  the  velocity  of 
4  feet  per  second — viz. 
0.25  foot;  I.  e.  the  water 
in  tho  vertical  tube  will 
stand  0.2.')  foot  lower  than 
that  in  the  reservoir.  Let 
water  he  (lowing  through 
a  vessel  of  the  form  shown 
at  Fig.  3,  A  B  ri-preHcnt- 
ing  the  surface  supposed 
to  be  maintained  at  an 
invariable  level.  The 
water  will  move  fast  in 
the  contracted  and  slow 
in  the  expanded  section. 
In  a  tube  r  branching  up- 
ward from  the  widest  ])art 
the  water  will  stand  near- 
ly as  high  as  in  the  vessel 
Io\ver.  At  the  narrowest  part  tho 
pressure  may  bo  negative,  or  less 
than  tliat  of  tho  atmosphere,  so 
that  water  will  enter  tiio  vessel 
through  a  tube  /",  branching  down- 
ward as  inclicated. 

Kj^hir,  or  the  l)iHrh.,n,r  uf  Wnirr 
from  Orijhea. — An  ()rif'iee,  in  its 
aimple.Ht  form,  is  an  opening  in  the  ( 
wall  of  a  reservoir  remote  from 
any  other  side,  the  wall  being  sun- 
posed  to  havo  no  srnsible  thick- 
ness. This  sup|)osi lion  merely  im- 
plies, as  in  Fig.  4,  that  the  water 
escapes  as  a  jet,  and  does  not 
toucn  the  prolongation  of  tho  ori-  B 
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in  the  tubo  r/,  considerably 
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called  an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate,  and  when  the  term  ori- 
Jice  is  used  withoutqualificalion,  this  is  usually  understood. 
V>  J)  is  the  axis  of  the  oritice,  A  li  the  plane  of  the  orifice. 
C'>iitr<utii>u.—To  compute  the  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged from  an  orifice  of  knijwn  dimensions  under  a 
known  head  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  if  the  fluid 
j)articles  traversed  tho  orifice  in  parallel  directions  and 
without  resistance.  In  that  case  the  discharge  would  he 
the  product  of  tho  velocity  due  tho  head  multiplied  hy  tho 
area  of  the  orifice.  The  fluid  particles,  hc)wever,  approach 
tho  orifice  in  converging  directions,  some  in  diametrically 
opposite  ones.  Arrived  at  the  jilanc  of  the  orifice,  they  do 
not  instantly  change  their  direction,  but  still  tend  toward 
the  axis  of  the  orifice.  This  produces  what  is  called  con- 
traction of  the  fluid-vein.  At  a  distance  from  tho  piano 
of  the  orifice  equal  to  one-half  its  diameter  the  fluid  par- 
ticles assume  parallel  directions,  and  here  the  contraction 
is  greatest,  the  diameter  of  the  stream  being  about  eight- 
tenths  that  of  the  orifice.  The  velocity  in  this  section  of 
tho  stream  is  very  nearly  that  due  the"  head,  falling  short 
of  it.  ordinarily,  about  3  per  cent.  The  product  of  the  area 
of  the  orifice  by  the  velocity  due  the  head  is  called  the  theo- 
retical discharge.  This  term  is  used  for  lack  of  a  better, 
though  it  implies  what  is  not  true.  No  rational  theory  in- 
dicates this  as  the  true  discharge.  The  discharge  from  ori- 
fices is  always  considerably  less  than  this.  It  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  theoretical  discharge  by  a  certain  fraction 
called  the  coeflicient  of  eftlux.  The  eoeflicicnt  of  contrac- 
tion is  the  fraction  by  whicli  the  area  of  the  orifice  must  bo 
multiplied  to  give  the  area  of  the  most  contracted  section 
of  the  stream  ;  and  the  coeflicient  of  velocity  is  the  fraction 
by  which  the  velocity  duo  the  head  must  be  multiplied  to 
give  the  actual  velocity  in  the  most  contracted  section  of 
the  stream.  Very  numerous  and  accurate  experiments 
have  been  made  to  determine  these  coefficients,  particularly 
the  first.  The  most  extended  series  of  ex])eriment8  was 
made  in  1S2S,  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  govern- 
ment by  two  of  its  military  engineers,  Poncelet  and  Les- 
bros.  It  results  from  these  experiments  that  the  coeflicient 
of  efflux  is  not  constant  for  orifices  in  a  thin  plate,  being 
greater  for  small  orifices  and  low  velocities  than  for  the 
opposite  conditions — that  it  is  much  greater  for  long,  nar- 
row orifices  than  for  those  with  circular  or  nearly  square 
forms.  For  circular  orifices  Wcisbach  found  the  results 
given  in  Table  2. 

Tablk  2. 


Diameter  of  oriQce, 
feet. 

CoefBcicat  of  eOlux  for  &  head  of— 

1.968  rect. 

0,82  feel. 

0.0328 
O.OO-iO 
0.0984 
0.1312 

0.628 
0.621 
0.G14 
0.607 

0.637 
0,029 
0.622 
0.614 

It  will  be  seen  that  tho  coefBcient  of  efflux  diminishes 
slightly  as  tho  diameter  of  tho  orifice  increases,  and  in- 
creases as  the  head  iliminishes. 

Table  ;!  gives  values  of  the  coeflicient  of  cfllux  obtained 
by  Poncctot  and  Lesbros  for  rectangular  orifices: 

Taolb  3. 


ICoefflolenlor  of. 

Coemclent  of  cDliix  for  nn  orlflec  0  6SG  feet  w  ide. 

H»\  for  unorllicc 

I  [cad 
in 

wltU  a  lieiglit  of— 

l.ilT     feet     wide. 

^llll  Hiieigiit  of- 

o.t»s 

0.328 

O.XGi 

O098 

O066 

0.033 

0656 

0066 

feoU 

fDcl. 

feet. 

fCfit. 

feel. 

feci. 

feet. 

feel. 

0.033 

0.607 

0.6.30 

0.660 

0,701 

0.644 

0.061! 

0,572 

0.596 

0.015 

0.631 

0.6,59 

0.694 

0,643 

0.161 

0,585 

0,605 

0.625 

0,640 

0,658 

0,679 

0.597 

0,641 

0.262 

0.589 

0.610 

0,029 

0.6.38 

0.C56 

0,070 

0,601 

0.640 

0.3JH 

0..'-.92 

O.Gll 

0,630 

0,6:i7 

0,6,".4 

0.666 

0.r,02 

0,6.39 

0.820 

0,.599 

0.616 

0.630 

0,6:i2 

0,616 

0.653 

ll.t'iOG 

0.634 

1.640 

0,603 

0,G17 

0.628 

0,6,30 

0,640 

0,611 

0.607 

0,030 

2.297 

0,604 

0.616 

0.fi27 

0.629 

0,637 

o,i-,io 

0.607 

0,628 

3.2SI 

0.605 

0.G15 

0,626 

0,628 

0.633 

0.632 

06115 

0,626 

6,562 

0.601 

0,607 

0,013 

0.612 

0.612 

O.I'.U 

0.602 

0,620 

9.843 

0.601 

0.603 

0.606 

0.008 

0.610 

0.609 

0.001 

0,615 

The  head  was  measured  at  a  point  in  tho  reservoir  where 
(he  water  was  sensibly  still.  It  was  measured  from  tho 
level  of  tho  upper  cdgo  of  the  orifice. 

Jitmudctl  OriJirrH. — An  orifice  may  he  Ro  rounded  inler- 
nally  as  to  almost  entirely  r)lililerate  the  contraction;  in 
which  ease  tho  coeflicient  uf  contraction  becomcH  wry 
nearly  equal  to  unity.  'I'ho  ri>unding  should  ho  nuch  ns  lo 
make  the  orifieo  conform  in  sltiipo  as  nearly  nn  possible  lo 
the  contraet<'d  vein.  Weislmch  found  ("or  a  woll-roundrd 
orifice  about  0.4  inch  in  diameter  the  (ollowing  results  : 

Foralu'Hdof. n.oc.r.  I't.    I.i'.l  ft.  Jl '- II.     MU.      a2M   (\ 

Coefficient  of  efflux 0.959        0.967        0.1»7.'>        H.H'M        o.'.iDl 
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let  the  orifice  at 
Fio.  5. 


M 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  smallest  section 
of  the  openiug  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  orifice. 

To  exemplify  the  use  of  these  res^ults 
Fig.  5  be  square,  2  inches  diameter;  let 
the  head  acting  on  the  centre  of  the  ori- 
fice be  ;J  feet.  The  coetficicnt  of  cillux 
should  be  about  O.'J"  ;  area  of  the  ori- 
fice, 4  square  inches  ^  0.028  square 
foot;  velocity  due  head  by  Table  1, 
13.89  feet  per  second  :  theoretical  dis- 
charge, 0.028x13.89=^0.389;  actual 
do.  =  0.389  X  0.97  =  0.377  cubic  foot 
per  second.  For  an  orifice  of  the  same 
size  not  rounded  the  coefficient,  accord- 
ing to  Table  3,  should  be  0.60,  and  the 
discharge  0.389  x  O.GO  =  0.233  cubic 
foot  per  second.  The  discharge  is,  there- 
fore, increased  61  per  cent,  by  rounding 
the  orifice. 

Diffiivnt    Degrees    of  Contraction. — 
The  more  the  direction  of  the  water  is  changed  in  passing 
the  orifice,  the  smaller  the  coefficient  of  efflux.  The  greatest 
Fig.  6.  Fig.  7. 


Part  of  the  perime- 
ter of  the  orifice  oil 
whicli  tbe  contrac- 
tion is  suppressed. 

Discharge,  as    com- 
pared    witli     tliut 
from  a  simple  ori- 
fice uuder  tlie  same 
coDditions. 

0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
0.,5 
O.fi 
0.7 

1.015 
1.031 
1.040 
1.0G2 
1.077 
1.093 
1.108 

change  of  direction  undergone  by  any  particle  of  water  in 
passing  an   orifice  may  Fig.  10. 

be  as  mucli   as  ISO  dc-  i^rf^^ 
grecs,    and    from    that  '^ 
down  to  nothing.  In  the 
orifice  Fig.  6  it  is   ISO 
degrees:  in  Fig.  7,  be- 
tween   ISO   and   90;    in 
Fig.  S,  90  :  in  Fig.  9,  less 
than  90;  and  in  Fig.  10, 
nothing,    this    being    a 
rounded  orifice  involving  no  abrupt  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  water. 

Wcisbach  gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments ou  this  point: 

Greatest  cbaiiec  of  direction  — 

Co.  or  cffl.. 0.541    0.516    0.577    0.603   0.632    0.684    0.753    0.882   0.924    OMVi    0.966 


Incomplete  Contraction. — An  orifice 
with    reference    to    the 
sides  of  the  reservoir  that 
the    water    cannot     aj)- 
proach  it  from  all  direc- 
tions.    Thus,  in  Fig.  11 
the  orifice  a  can  be  ixyt- 
preached  from  all  sides 
by  the  water;  b  can  be 
approached      on      three 
sides;  c  on    two,   and  d 
on  one.    The  contraction 
is  here  said  to  be  sup- 
pressed on  the  sides  from 
which  the   approach  of 
the  water  is  prevented, 
tion  is  to  give  an  increased 
discharge,  and  also  to  in- 
cline the  direction  of  the 
eflluent  stream  toward  the 
sides  on  which  the  contrac- 
tion is  suppressed.     In  the 
orifice  Fig.  12  the  tendency 
which    the    water    coming 
from  A,  has,  to   approach 
the  axis,  after  passing  the 
orifice,  is  not  balanced  by  a 
similar  tendency  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  the  re- 
sult is  an  inclined  direction  of  the 


may  be  so  situated 
Fig.  U. 


The  effect  of 


incomplete  contrac- 
FiG.  12. 


effluent   stream.     In 


such  an  orifice,  according  to  Weisbach,  tbe  axis  C  D  of  tbe 
Table  4.  stream  is  inclined  to  E  F, 

the  axis  of  the  orifice, 
about  9  degrees.  Table 
4  shows  t!ie  effect  of  sup- 
pressed contraction,  ac- 
cording to  Weisbach,  up- 
on the  discharge.  It  ex- 
plains itself.  When,  <•.</., 
the  contraction  is  sup- 
pressed upon  four-tenths 
of  the  perimeter  of  the 
orifice,  the  discharge  is 
6  per  cent,  greater  than 
from  a  simple  orifice  of 
the  same  size  and  form,  and  under  the  same  head. 

Imperfect  Contractinn. — In  what  precedes,  the  orifice  is 
supposed  to  be  small  as  compared  with  the  wall  of  the  res- 
ervoir in  which  it  is  placed.  AVhen,  as  in  Fig.  13.  the  ori- 
fice is  but  slightly  less  in  area  than  the  wall  containing  it, 
the  result  is  a  diminished  contraction,  showing  itself  in  an 
increased  discharge,  and  also  in  the  appearance  of  the  is- 
suing stream,  which  is  Fig.  13. 
opaque  and  troubled,  -_■  ' 
while  that  from  a  sim-  ^^^ 
pie  orifice  is  transpar-  ^^ 
ent.  Table  5  shows  the  ^=- 
effectof  imperfect  con-  "^  "- 
§^::^i^^   traction,  according  to  Weisbach. 

This  table  requires  no  explanation.  For  an  ori- 
fice, e.  (j.y  three-tenths  as  large  as  the  wall  contain- 
ing it,  the  discharge  is  G  per  cent,  greater  for  a 
circular  orifice.  7  per  cent,  for  a  rectangular  one, 
than  for  a  simple  orifice  similarly  circumstanced 
as  to  size,  form,  and  head,  in  a  wall  of  practically 
unlimited  extent. 

Weirs. — This  form  of  orifice  is  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  the  measurement  of  water,  and  has  for  that 
reason  becu  the  subject  of  very  numerous  and 
elaborate  experiments,  not  only  in  the  series  un- 
dertaken by  Poncelet  and  Lesbros.  but  also,  upon 
a  larger  scale  and  with  every  precaution  necessary 
to  accuracy,  by  Francis  of  Massachusetts.  Table  0 
is  computed  by  him  from  the  results  of  his  experiments.  It 

Table  5. 


Discharge  as  compared  with  that  from  a       1 

Area  of  the  orifice  as 

simple  orifice  under 

.he  same  coaditioDS. 

compared  witli  tliat  of 
ttie  side  coDtaiaing  it. 

Circular. 

Rectangular. 

0.05 

1.007 

1.009 

0.10 

1,014 

1-019 

0.15 

1.023 

1.030 

0.20 

1.03-J 

1-042 

0.25 

1.045 

l.O.TO 

0.30 

1.059 

1.071 

o.:h 

1.075 

1.088 

0.40 

1.092 

1.107 

0.45 

1.112 

1.128 

©.."iO 

1.134 

1.152 

O..^ 

l.lGl 

1-178 

O.GO 

1.1S9 

1.208 

0.65 

1.223 

1.241 

0.70 

1.260 

1.278 

0.75 

1.303 

1.319 

0.80 

1.351 

1.365 

0.85 

1.403 

1.416 

0.90 

1.471 

1-473 

0.95 

1.546 

1.537 

1.00 

1.631 

1.631 

Table  C. 


Depth 

Disch.  1 

Depth 

Disch. 

Depth  Disch. 

Deptlll  Disch.  1 

Depth 

Di.ch. 

in 

cub.  ft. 

in 

cub.  ft. 

cub.  It. 

cub.  ft. 

feet. 

per  sec. 

feet. 
0  30 

per  sec. 

feet. 

per  see- 

feet. 

per  sec. 

feet. 

per  sec. 

0.10 

0.105 

0.547 

0.50 

1.177 

0.70 

1.9.50 

0.90 

2.843 

0.11 

0.121 

0,31 

0.575 

0.51     1.213 

0.71     1.992  1 

0.91 

2.891 

0.12 

0.138 

0  32 

0.603 

0.52     1.249 

0.72  [  2.034 

0.92 

2.938 

0.13 

0.156 

0  33 

0.631 

0.53  1  1.285 

0.73 

2.077 

0.93 

2.986 

0.14 

0.174 

0  34 

0.660 

0.54 

1.321 

0.74 

2.120 

0.94 

3.035 

0.15 

0.193 

0  35 

0.689 

0.5.5 

1.358 

0.75 

2.163 

0.9.5 

3.083 

0.16 

0.213 

0.36 

0.719 

0.56 

1.395 

0.76  1  2.206 

0.96 

3.132 

0.17 

0.233 

0,37 

0.749 

0.57 

1.433 

0.77  1  2.250 

0.9/ 

3.181 

0.18 

0.254 

0,38 

0.7SO 

n.58 

1.471 

0.78 

2.294 

0.98 

3.231 

0.19 

0.276 

0  39 

0811 

0.59     1.509 

0.79 

2.338 

0.99 

3.280 

0.20 

0.298 

0  40 

0.842 

0.60  !  1.548 

0.80 

2.3S3 

1.00 

3.330 

0.21 

0.320 

0,41 

0.874 

!  0.61  1  1.586 

0.81 

2.428 

1.1 

3.842 

0.22 

0.344 

042 

0.906 

0.62 

1.626 

0.82 

2.473 

1.2 

4.377 

0.23 

0.367 

0  43 

0.9.39 

0.63 

1.665 

0.83 

2.518 

1.3 

4.930 

0.24 

0.391 

0  44 

0.972 

!  0.64 

1.705 

0.84 

2.564 

1.4 

5.516 

0.25 

0.416 

0.45 

1.005 

0.65 

1.745 

0.85 

2.610 

1.5 

6.118 

0.2S 

0.441  ;   0.46 

1.0.39 

0.66 

1.785 

0.86 

2.6.56 

1.6 

6.739 

0.27 

0.467  ) 

0  47 

1.073 

;  0.67  i  1,826 

0.87 

2.702 

1.7 

7.381 

0.28 

0.493 

0,48 

1.107 

0.68  1  1.867 

0.88 

2.749 

1.8 

8.042 

0.29 

0.520 

0.49 

1.142 

0.69     1.909 

0.89 

2.796 

1.9 
2.0 

8.721 
9.419 
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gives  the  discharge  for  different  depths,  from  a  weir  one 
foot  in  horizontal  length.  The  depth  is  reckoned  from  the 
level  of  the  crest  of  the  weir,  nnd  is  talten  at  a  point  a  little 
up  stream  or  aside,  beyond  the  curve  of  the  surfnco  conse- 
quent upon  the  discharp;e.  To  correct  the  results  for  the 
effect  of  conlraetion  at  the  ends  of  the  weir,  the  length  is 
to  be  diniinislied  hy  one-tenth 
of  the  depth  for  each  end- 
contraction.  If  an  end  of  the 
weir  coincide  with  a  vertical 
wall  of  the  canal  or  rci^cr- 
voir,  the  contraction  at  that 


Fig 


end  is  annulled.  Fig.  14  ^^ 
shows  the  form  of  the  hori- 
zontal crest  and  vertical  sides 
or  ends  of  the  weir  for  which 
this  table  is  computed.  The 
eouiputation  by  Mr.  Francis's 
formula  is  uncertain  for  depths  less  than  0.1  foot.  A  weir 
for  measuring  water  s^hould  always  be  short  enough  to  give 
a  greater  depth  than  this. 

To  finil,  f.  (f.,  the  discliarge  from  a  weir  with  two  end-con- 
tractions' with  a  dejjth  of  0.83  foot,  the  length  of  the  weir 
being  20  feet:  length  to  be  used  in  calculation,  20 —  2  X 
O.S;j  X  0.1  =  iy.S;U';  discharge  for  one  foot  in  length,  2.61S 
cubic  feet  per  second;  total  discharge  =  19. S.li  X  2.513  = 
49.942  cubic  feet  per  second.  In  the  above  table  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  opening  of  the  weir  is  inconsiderable,  com- 
pared with  the  cross-section  of  the  channel  through  which 
the  water  approaches  it.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
water  pa.sses  the  weir  with  a  velocity  greater  than  that 
generated  by  the  head,  as  measured  at  the  weir,  and  the 
discharge  is  consequently  greater  than  indicated  above. 
The  correction  for  this  source  of  inaccuracy  is  made  by  the 
aid  of  Table  7,  given  by  Weisbach.  In  the  above  example 
let  the  section  of  the  weir-stream  be  four-tenths  that  of  the 
approaching  stream  ;  the  discharge,  according  to  AVeisbach's 
table,  will  be  49.942  X  1.044  =  52.139  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Table  7. 


Scelloa  of  wclr-stre.am 

Discharge  aa  compared  ivith  that  given  io 
Tabic  6. 

.(compared  with  ttiat 

which  the  water  ap- 

proacbea  the  wclr. 

coDtractlons. 

end-contraolious. 

0.05 

1.000 

1.042 

0.10 

1.000 

1.045 

0.11 

1.001 

1.049 

0.20 

1.003 

1.056 

O.'il 

1.007 

1.064 

0.:iO 

l.OU 

1.074 

0.35 

1.026 

1.086 

0.40 

1.044 

1.100 

0.45 

1.070 

1.116 

0.50 

1.107 

1.133 

S/n*rt  Tuhc9. — If  we  apply  a  short  tube  externally  to  an 
orifice,  the  conditions  of  the  discharge  are  entirely  elianged. 
From  the  simple  orifice  the  issuing  stream  is  contracted 
and  transparent;  from  the  tube  it  is  uneontracted  and 
troubled.  The  velocity  of  the  stream  is  diminished,  but 
its  cross-section  is  increased.  A  very  material  increase 
takes  place  in  the  quantity  of  wntcr  di.*<charged.  The  tube 
must  have  a  lengtli  of  2A  or  '.i  times  the  diameter  of  the 
orifice,  otherwise  the  stream,  when  the  head  is  consider- 
able, is  liable  to  issue  without  touching  the  tube,  in  which 
case  the  latter  has  no  influence  upon  the  discharge.  Under 
heads  of  from  .'{  to  20  feet  the  coefficient  of  etllux  through 
a  short  tubo  li  to  II  inches  diameter  is  about  O.Sl.'j.  It  in- 
crea!>es  somewhat  if  the  size  of  the  tubo  is  increased  or  the 
head  is  diminished,  being,  in  some  case.Q,  as  much  as  0.855. 
It  is  sufficiently  correct  fur  most  purposes  to  say  that  the 
discharge  from  an  oritice  in  a  tliin  plate  is  increased  one- 
third  by  the  addition  of  a  short  tube. 

Resiiitancc  to  the  Motlun  of  Wattr. — Tliough  water  moves 
under  the  action  of  the  slightest  force,  its  movement  is  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  certain  resistance,  analogous  to 
that  which  solid  bodies  experit-nce  in  sliding  or  moving 
one  upon  another.  There  is  this  difference,  hnwevcr,  be- 
tween the  friction  of  solids  and  that  of  fluids:  the  frtrmer 
is  the  same  whether  the  movement  is  rapid  or  slow  ;  the 
latter  increases  with  (he  velocity.  A  ear,  *■.  7.,  runs  down 
a  track  of  uniform  gnide.  It  moves  because  the  force  of 
gravity  exceeds  the  resisting  force  of  friction.  This  excess 
takes  effect  in  increasing  the  velocity,  and  does  not  diminish 
aa  the  velocity  increases.  The  longer  the  car  continues  in 
motion,  the  faster  it  moves.  This,  at  least,  would  be  the 
casi?  if  it  did  not  encounter  a  fluid  resistance— that,  namely, 
of  the  air.  \Vhen,on  the  contrary,  water  flows  down  an  In- 
clined channel  or  through  an  inclined  pipe.  or.  what  is  the 
same  thing,  through  a  hori/.(Uital  pipe  und*  r  the  action  of 
a  head,  tbo  resistance  increases  as  the  velocity  inorcaBcs. 


Tniform  velocity  always  establishes  itself  at  such  a  rate  as 
to  make  the  resistance  equal  to  the  moving  force.  The  head 
or  force  of  gravity  is  entirely  expended  in  overcoming  the 
resistance  to  the  water's  motion. 

Motion  0/  Witter  in  Loiuj  Pijirti. — The  head  expended  in 
overcoming  the  resistance  to  motion  in  long  pipes  is  called 
"  frictional  head,"  and  sometimes  'Most  head"  or  "loss  of 
head."  It  is  directly  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  pipe, 
and  nearly,  though  not  exactly,  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  velocity.  It  is  less,  vatcrin  pmihiiJi,  for  a  l.'jrge  Iii]>o 
than  for  a  small  one,  and  depends  greatly  upon  the  nature 
of  its  internal  surface,  being  much  greater  for  rough  than 
for  smooth  surfaces.  Table  8,  computed  from  the  results 
of  experiments  made  by  Henry  Darcy  at  tiie  expense  of  the 
French  government,  serves  for  any  calculations  ordinarily 
required  as  to  the  motion  of  water  in  pipes.  The  formula 
is  li  I  =  b  f-,  in  which  li  is  the  radius  of  the  pipe  in  feet ; 
/,  the  loss  of  head  in  feet  per  linear  foot  of  pipe;  ?•,  the  ve- 
locity in  feet  per  second;  i  is  a  number  varying  with  the 
size  of  the  pipe.  It  is  given  in  the  third  eolunin.  If  the 
loss  of  head  per  foot  is  required,  the  velocity  and  size  of 
br" 


the  pipe  being  known,  /  = 


H  ' 


I  is  found  by  multiplying 


the  quantity  in  the  fourth  column  by  the  square  of  the  ve- 
locity. If  wo  desire  to  find  the  velocity  corresponding  to 
a  given  loss  of  head  per  foot,  we  must  multiply  (he  square 
root  of  the  given  loss  of  head  by  the  quantity  in  the  fifth 
column. 

Tadle  8. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Diameter 

of  pipe, 

feet. 

Radius, 
leet. 

i. 

s 

1/1 

0.04 

0.02 

0.0004780 

0.023900 

6.46S1G 

0.08 

0.04 

0.0003103 

0.OU790S 

11.24520 

0.12 

0.06 

0.0002623 

0.004372 

15.1238 

0.16 

0.08 

0.0002354 

0.002942 

18.4305 

0.20 

0.10 

0.0002192 

0.002192 

21.3589 

0.24 

0.12 

0.0002085 

0.001737 

23.9939 

0.28 

0.14 

0.0002007 

0.001434 

26,4074 

0.32 

0.16 

0.0001949 

0.001218 

28,0534 

0.30 

o.ia 

0.0001904 

0,001058 

30,7438 

0.40 

0.20 

0.0001869 

0.000934 

32,7210 

0.44 

0.22 

0.0001839 

0.000836 

34,5857 

0.48 

0.24 

0.0001S15 

0.000756 

30,3096 

0.52 

0.26 

0.0001794 

0.000690 

38,0093 

0.56 

0.28 

0.0001776 

0.0006:14 

39,7151 

O.GO 

0.30 

0.0001761 

0.000587 

41,2744 

O.M 

0.32 

0.0001747 

O.O0O54G 

42,7900 

0.68 

0.34 

0.0001735 

0,000510 

44,2808 

0.72 

0.36 

0.0001725 

0,000479 

4.5,6912 

0.76 

0.38 

0.0001715 

0.000451 

47,0882 

0.80 

0.40 

0.0001707 

0.000427 

48,3934 

0.84 

0.42 

0.0001099 

O.OO0405 

49,0904 

0.88 

0.44 

0.0001692 

0.00038:5 

60.9617 

0.92 

0.46 

0.0001086 

O.O00367 

.52.1B96 

0.96 

0.48 

0,0001080 

0.000350 

63.4;22 

1.00 

0  60 

0.0001674 

0.00033S 

64.0358 

1.04 

0.52 

0.0001609 

0.000321 

6.\815 

1.08 

0.54 

0.000160.-. 

0.000308 

66,980 

1.12 

0..56 

0.0001601 

0.000297 

68,026 

1.10 

0..58 

0.0001057 

0.000286 

69,131 

1.20 

0.60 

0.U0O1053 

0.000275 

60,302 

1.24 

0.02 

0.0001649 

0.000266 

CI. 314 

1.28 

0.04 

O.OOOIGIO 

0.000257 

62.378 

1.32 

0.06 

0.0001643 

0.000249 

03.372 

1.36 

0.i;8 

O.OOOIO-IO 

0.O00241 

G4.4I6 

1.40 

0.70 

0,00016,37 

0.000234 

66.372 

1.44 

0.72 

0,0001035 

0.000227 

66.372 

1.48 

0.74 

0,0001032 

0.000221 

67,267 

1.50 

0.75 

0,0001031 

0.000217 

67,884 

1.60 

0.80 

0,0001026 

0.0002((3 

70.186 

1.70 

0.8.-. 

0,0001621 

0.000191 

72.357 

1.80 

0.90 

0,0001017 

O.OOOISO 

74,,536 

1.90 

0.95 

0.0001013 

0.0001 70 

76,696 

2.00 

1.00 

0.0001610 

0.000161 

78,81 1 

2.10 

1.05 

0.0001607 

0.000153 

80,845 

2.20 

1.10 

0.0001004 

0.000116 

82.761 

2.30 

1.15 

0.(1001001 

0.000139 

84  819 

2.40 

1.20 

0.(l(Hll.-,'J9 

0.000133 

86,711 

2.00 

1.25 

0.0001597 

0.000128 

88,388 

2.i;o 

l.:io 

0.O0OI,'.95 

0.000123 

90,167 

2.70 

1.35 

0,00(11593 

0.000118 

92,057 

2.S0 

1.40 

0,0(K]1,VJ1 

0.000114 

93,059 

2.90 

1.45 

0,()(l(»|,V.fO 

0.000110 

95,!M0 

3.(10 

1.60 

0,(1U0I.')KS 

0.000106 

97,129 

This  table  apjdies  to  new  cast-iron  jiipcs.  For  pipes  coated 
internally  with  bitumen  or  pitch  the  loss  of  liead  will  bo 
about  two-thirds  as  much,  and  for  uncoated  pipes,  long  in 
use,  twice  as  much,  as  imlicated  by  this  table. 

/Cxftwplr. — What  is  the  l<»ss  of  head  in  a  new  cast-iron 
nipe  1  foot  in  diameter,  .'tOOD  feet  long,  conveying  1  cubic 
foot  of  water  per  second — cross-Bection  of  pipe,  0.7l*5l  fool, 

vclooity,  |r-Qr~,  =  K273  feet  per  second?     /«»  lost)  of  head 

per  foot  of  pipe  =  -yt'^  -  0.000335  X  1.273  X  1-273  « 
0.000A43.   Total  loss  «  3000  X  0.000543  - 1.620  foct.   What 
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quantity  of  water  would  this  pipe  deliver  with  a  loss  of  head 

of  10  feet?  /=^J8g,V7=  0.05773,  y  =  54.6;J58  x  0.0o773 
=  3.154.  Quantity,  0.7854x3.154=2.477  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

Jpts. — When  water  issues  vertically  upward  from  an  ori- 
fice in  a  vessel  under  pressure,  it  would  rise  to  a  height 
corresponding  to  the  pressure,  if  it  encountered  no  resist- 
ance from  the  air  or  in  passing  through  the  orifice.  The 
last-named  resistance,  however,  prevents  the  velocity  from 
being  quite  equal  to  that  due  the  pressure,  aud  the  first 
prevents  the  stream  from  rising  to  the  height  due  the  ve- 
locity. When  the  velocity  of  issue  is  from  3  to  20  feet,  the 
height  of  the  jet  is  substantially  that  due  the  velocity.  For 
higher  velocities  the  resistance  of  the  air  has  a  greater  in- 
fluence. A  contracted  stream  rises  higher  than  an  uncon- 
tracted  one  of  the  same  size  and  issuing  under  the  same 
pressure,  the  contracted  stream  having  the  greater  initial 
velocity.  But  an  uncontracted  stream  will  rise  higher  than 
a  contracted  one  of  the  same  initial  velocity,  as  the  latter 
presents  swells  and  bulges  which  increase  the  resistance  of 
the  air.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  thick  stream  rises 
higher  than  athin  one.  An  orifice  well  rounded  internally, 
and  provided  externally  with  a  conical  converging  tube,  is 
most  favorable  for  a  great  height  of  jet.  Table  9  gives, 
upon  the  authority  of  VVcisbach,  the  height  of  jet  for  dif- 
ferent velocities  and  different  forms  of  orifice  : 

Table  9. 


No.  or 

oriBce. 

Heightof  jet,  the  head  due  the  x-elocity  being— 

10  feet. 

20  feet. 

30    feet. 

40  feet. 

32.58 
33.77 
33.97 
36.39 

50  feet. 

60  feet.   70   feet. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

9.61 
9.71 

9.43 
9.69 

18.31 
18.74 
18.53 
19.08 

25.98 
26.75 
26.77 
28.02 

38.12 
39.72 
39.98 
44.09 

42.76     45.99 
41.63     43.25 
44.79     48.47 
51.08     57.31 

No.  I  was  a  circular  orifice  in  a  thin  plate  0.4  inch  diam- 
eter; No.  2  was  a  circular  orifice  0.5fi  inch  diameter ;  No.  3 
was  a  circular  converging  tube  5.9  inches  long,  1.18  inches 
diameter  at  the  inner  end,  0.39  at  the  outer  end ;  No.  4  was 
a  shorter  tube  with  an  external  orifice  of  0.56  inch  diameter. 
Ejcpanding  Submerged  Tubes. — When  water  flows  through 
an  expanding  tube  A  C  (Fig.  15),  discharging  under  water, 


after  passing  the  nar 
rowest  part  of  the  tube 
it  moves  with  a  con- 
tinually diminishing  ve- 
locity. Now,  as  a  cer- 
tain force  must  be  ex- 
erted upon  water  to  ac- 
celerate its  motion,  a  ^^ 
certain  force  is  exerted  ^ 
by  water  when  its  mo-  ^E 
tion  is  retarded.  This  ^ 
force  is  here  employed  ^ 
in  diminishing  the  ^^ 
pressure  opposed  to  the  = 
movement  of  the  water 


Fig.  15. 


-viz.  that  due  to  the  submergence  of  the  tube,  and  the  at- 
mosphere. The  result  is  a  virtual  increase  of  the  head. 
The  velocity  in  this  case  may  be  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
due  the  diff"erence  of  level  between  the  discharging  and  re- 
ceiving basins.  Mr.  Francis  has  made  very  careful  and  ac- 
curate experiments  upon  this  subject.  He  employed  a  tube 
of  the  form  shown  at  Fig.  15,  diverging  at  an  angle  of  5 
decrees.  It  was  made  in  five  parts.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  each  one 
foot  in  length.  The  mouthpiece  A  was  1.37  feet  diameter 
at  the  inner  end,  rounded  by  a  cycloidal  curve  to  a  diam- 
eter of  0.1  foot  at  the  outer  end.  The  sections  B,  C,  D, 
Table  10. 


Head  or  differeoceof  level 

Velocltj  at  the  smallest 

Parts  of  the  tube  ia  use. 

betwecD  the  two  basins. 

sectioD  .13  eom pared  with 

that  due  the  head. 

A 

0.815 
0.863 

0.230 

0.958 

0.928 

1.514 

0.941 

A,  B 

0.020 

1.151 

0.100 

1.395 

0.854 

1.592 

1.470 

1.575 

A,  B,  C 

0.014 

1.418 

0.002 

1.784 

1.100 

2.164 

1.312 

2.123 

A,  B  C,  D 

0.014 
0.059 

1.385 

1.817 

1.177 

2.431 

1.361 

2.427 

A,  B,  C  D  E 

0.014 
0.057 

1.433 

1.876 

1.282 

2.421 

1.403 

2.267 

E,  were  respectively  0.145,  0.234,  0.321,  0.408  foot  in  di- 
ameter at  the  outer  ends.  Table  10  is  a  summary  of  his 
results.  The  principles  of  the  flow  of  water  through  di- 
verging tubes  find  a  useful  application  in  the  diffuscr,  an 
appendage  applied  to  the  turbine  water-wheel  by  Mr.  Boy- 
dcn.  The  water  is  discharged  from  the  wheel  through  an 
expanding  passage,  and  the  momentum  which  wouM  other- 
wise he  wasted  is  employed  in  increasing  the  velocity  and 
consequent  effectiveness  of  the  water  passing  the  wheel. 

Various  Rcsintances  to  the  Motion  of  Water. — Every  ab- 
rupt change  of  velocity  or  direction  in  the  motion  of  water 


Fig.  16. 


A\ 


is  accompanied  by  a  loss   of  head, 
manifesting  itself  in  pipes  by  a  di- 
minished pressure,  and  in  channels 
by  a  depression  of  the  surface,  after 
passing  tlie  point  of  such  change. 
An  abrupt  change  of  velocity  results 
from  an  enlargement  of  the   pipe 
(Fig.  IG).    In  this  case  the  head  lost 
is  that  due  the  change  of  velocity. 
Thus,  if  the  pipe  B  have  a  diameter 
^^  3  times  that  of  A,  the  velocity  in  A 
=r:  being  G  foot  per  second,  the  velocity 
-^:^— ^-^  will  be  §  =  5  foot  per  second  in  B. 
".-j^„.__.7  The  change  of  velocity  is  G  —  0.67  = 
S^izjt:^^!^  5.33    feet   per   second.     The    head 
' '"  '^^  due  this  velocity  is  0.442  foot.     This 


is  the  loss  of  head.  If  two  small  pipes  a  and  6,  reaching 
indefinitely  upward,  are  inserted  one  in  A  and  one  in  B, 
the  water  in  b  will  stand  0.442 
foot  lower  than  in  a.  This 
loss  of  head  may  be  avoided 
by  making  the  enlargement 
gradual.  At  the  entrance  to 
a  pipe  from  a  reservoir  or 
from  a  larger  pipe  a  loss  of 
head  takes  place.  If  the 
water  enters  through  an  ori- 
fice smaller  than  the  l>ij>c  B, 
this  loss  may  be  very  great.  Table  11  is  given  by  Weis- 
bach  as  the  result  of  his  experiments  on  this  point.  When, 
€.  fj.,  the  area  of  the  orifice  is  one-half  that  of  the  pipe,  the 
head  lost  is  5.2oG  times  that  due  the  velocity. 

Table  11.  Table  12. 


Area  of  the 

Loss    of    head. 

orifice,    as 

as     compared 

compared 

with  that  due 

with    that 

the  velocity  in 

of  the  pipe. 
1.00 

the  pipe. 

0.480 

0.9 

0.734 

0.8 

1.169 

0.7 

1.876 

0.6 

3.077 

0.5 

5.25G 

0.4 

9.612 

0.3 

19.78 

0.2 

50.99 

0.1 

231.7 

Angle  of  de- 
viation, dt^- 

Loss  of    bead, 
as     compared 
with  that  due 

the  velocity. 

20 

0.046 

40 

0.139 

60 

0.3i;4 

80 

0.740 

90 

0.984 

100 

1.260 

110 

l.,556 

120 

1.861 

130 

2.1.58 

140 

2.431 

Elboics  or  Aiujlcs  in  pipes  occasion  a  loss  of  head  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  deviation  from  a  straight  line.  Ta- 
ble 12  is  given  by  Weisbach  for  a  pipe  a  little  less  than  \\ 
inches  in  diameter.  The  loss  of  head  is  considerably  greater 
for  smaller  pipes.  For  a  pipe  0.4  inch  diameter,  deviating 
90  degrees,  it  was  1.536  times  that  due  the  velocity. 

Bends  in  pipes  occasion  a  considerable  loss  of  head, 
though  materially  less  than  occurs  with  elbows.  This  loss 
is  found  to  depend  upon  the  proportion  which  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  pipe  bears  to  the  radius  of  the  bend.  Table 
13,  given  by  Weisbach,  applies  to  this  case,  the  bends  being 
full  quadrants,  or  what  are  called  quarter  turns: 

Table  13. 


Scmi-dlameterof  pipe, 
as  compared  willi 
radius  of  curve. 


0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
0.5 
0.6 
0.7 
0.8 
0.9 
1.0 


Loss  of  head,  as  compared  with  that  due  the 
velocity. 


Rectangular  pipe. 

Circular  pipe. 

0.124 

0.131 

0.135 

0.138 

0.1  SO 

0.158 

0.250 

0.206 

0.393 

0.294 

0.643 

0.440 

1.015 

0.661 

1.646 

0.977 

2.271 

1.408 

3.228 

1.978 

J 


Resistance  of  Valves  and  Cocks. — A  koowledge  of  the  re- 
sistance occasioned  by  the  various  contrivances  for  control- 
ling the  flow  of  water  in  pipes  is  of  great  importance.  The 
several  types  of  these  contrivances  are  indicated  by  Figs. 
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18  to  22.  For  large  pipes  a  slidiDg  gate  (Fig.  18)  is  used. 
It  is  raised  into  a  chamber  by  a  screw  working  through  a 
fitiiffing-box.  Whcu  partly  closed,  it  luavcs  a  crcscent- 
shapfd  opening  in  circular  pipes,  and  a  rectangular  one  in 
rectangular  pipes.      Fig.  19  is  a  cock  consisting  of  a  cyliu- 


FiG.  18. 


Fig.  19. 


surface  would  not  be  aflrcctcd  by  the  operation,  and  opening 
an  orifice  in  the  vessel's  bottom.  If  the  vessel  is  of  uniform 
horizontal  section,  and  the  oritiee  is  of  the  same  size  in  each 
case,  and  the  same  form  with  reference  to  inward  as  to  out- 
ward flow,  it  would  bo  filled  to  the  level  of  the  external 
water  in  the  same  time  that  it  would 
require  to  empty  itself  when  so  filled 
if  suddenly  raised  clear  of  the  water. 
If  the  eoi'fiicient  of  efflux  were  con- 
stant, this  time  would  be  twice  that 
required  to  discharge  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water  through  the  same  ori- 
Fig.  23. 


Fig.  20. 


drical  or  conical  plug  pierced  with  a  rectangular  opening. 
It  closes  the  passage  by  turning  about  its  centre.  Fig.  20 
is  a  throttle-valve,  Fig.  21  a  puppct-valvc,  and  Fig.  22  a 
claek-valve.  Prof.  Weisbach  gives  the  following  results  for 
these  different  forms  of  valves: 

Table  14. 


SliJing.Talves  (Fls. 

8). 

Cocks  (Fig.  19). 

ryllndrical  pipes. 

Bfiotangular  pipes. 

Cylindrical    pipes. 

Rectangular  pipes. 

Area  or 

Head  iost, 

Area  of 

Head  lost. 

.\rea  of 

Head  lost. 

Area  of 

Read  lost. 

opcn'g. 

a.s  C'ltn- 

opcn'g, 

as  com- 

opcn'g, 

as  com- 

opon-g. 

as  com- 

us com- 

parcd 

as  com- 

pared 

its  com- 

pared 

as  com- 

pared 

pared 

Willi   (liat 

pared 

wilii    that 

pared 

witb   that 

pared 

with   that 

with 

due  tile 

Willi 

due  tlie 

with 

due  the 

with 

due  the 

ftcctloa 

velocilyin 

neclion 

velocity  In 

section 

velocilyin 

section 

velocilyin 

of  pipe. 

ttie  pipe. 

of  pipe. 

liie  pipe. 

u!  pipe. 

the  pipe. 

of  pipe. 

the  pipe. 

1.000 

0.000 

1.00 

0.00 

0.926 

0.05 

0.926 

0.03 

0.948 

0.07 

0.9 

C.IJ9 

0.8.50 

0.29 

0.849 

0.31 

0.856 

0.26 

0,8 

o.:;9 

0.772 

0.75 

0.7G9 

0.88 

0.7-)0 

0.»1 

0.7 

0.9.3 

0.092 

I. .56 

0.GS7 

1.84 

0.009 

2.06 

0.6 

2.08 

0.013 

3.10 

0.004 

3.43 

o.«s 

.'i..''i2 

0.5 

4.02 

0.5;!5 

6.47 

0.520 

0.15 

0.:11.5 
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0.4 
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97.8 

0.3 
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20.7 

0.2 

41.5 

0.:il5 

31.2 

0.209 

41.0 

0.1 

193.0 

0.2.)0 

52.6 

0.1  S8 

95.3 
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100. 

O.IIO 

275.0 
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206. 
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486. 
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77.4 
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25G.0 
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Efflux  wider  Van'ahlr  Prcnaurc. — When  a  vcsselfFig.  2.1) 
empties  itself  through  an  orifice  in  its  bott<mi,  the  head,  and 
consequently  the  rapidity  of  the  flow,  dinnnifhes  a.s  Iho  sur- 
face falls.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  a  vessel  is  filh'd 
through  an  orifice  in  its  bottom,  as,  for  instance,  by  sinking 
it  to  a  certain  depth  in  a  body  of  water  s<'  lar^^o  that  its 


fice  under  a  constant  head  equal  to 
that  acting  at  the  commencement  of 
the  flow;  or,  in  other  words,  to  twice 
the  time  required  to  discbarge  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  at  the  initial  rate. 
The  slight  increase  of  the  eocfiicient 
of  efflux  as  the  head  diminishes  modi- 
fies this  and  the  following  statements 
slightly,  but  not  materially.  For  a 
vessel  larger  or  smaller  at  the  top  than 
at  the  bottom,  the  above  proportion  would  not  hold  good, 
neither  would  the  time  of  emptying  be  equal  to  that  of  fill- 
ing. A  vessel  larger  at  the  top  tlian  the  bottom  requires 
less  time  to  empty  and  more  to  fill  than  one  of  uniform 
hurizontal  section,  and  r^'ce  vrmd.  Such  a  vessel  will  empty 
with  its  small  end  uppermost  in  the  same  time  that  it  will 
fill  in  a  reversed  position,  and  vice  vohu,  the  orifice  and 
initial  head  being  the  same  in  both  eases;  the  orifice  being 
in  the  face  or  extremity  which  forms  the  bottom  for  the 
time  being.     A  wedge-shaped  vessel  (Fig.  24)  will  empty 


Fig.  24. 


itself  with  its  vortex  uppermost  in  25 
times  the  time  required  to  discharge 
an  equal  quantity  at  the  initial  rate  of 
flow.  In  a  reversed  ])Osition  it  will 
empty  itself  in  1^  times  tlic  time  re- 
quired to  discharge  an  equal  quan- 
tity at  tlic  initial  rate.  A  vessel  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  pyramid  or  cone 
will  empty  itself  willi  its  vertex  upward  in  ;!^,  with  its 
base  upwanl  in  IJ  limes  the  time  required  to  discharge  an 
equal  quantity  at  the  initial  rate. 

The  commonest  form  of  vessel  for  holding  water  is  a 
conical  or  pyramidal  frustum.  The  contents  of  such  a 
vessel  are  separable  into  three  parts:  (I)  a  prism  or  cylin- 
der; (2)awedge;  (T.)  a  pyramid.  This  will  readily  aj)pear. 
as  rcL^ards  a  pyramidal  frustum,  from  an  inspection  of  Fig. 
25.  This  is  separable  into — (1)  a  prism  or  parallelopipedon; 

(2)     two     wedges, 
which  nmy  ho  con- 
sidered as  one;  (H) 
a  pyramid.    A  con- 
ical frustum  or  tub 
contains    approxi- 
mately— (1 )  a  cy- 
linder whoso  base 
is  the   small  end; 
(2)  a  wedge  whoso 
base  has  a  length 
equal    to    the    cir- 
of  the  small  end,  and  a  breadth  equal  to  thoex- 
that  of  the  small 
half  the  product 
liy   the   ditlerenco 
•  prif^m,  pyramii), 
>  \  csHcl.     \Vhen  a 
nd,  till"  time  re- 


FiG.  25 


cumfereni 

cess  of  tho  radius  of  tlie  largo  end  ov 
end;  and  (.'{)  a  pyramid  whoso  base  i 
of  the  dilTereneo  <if  the  circumferences 
of  the  radii.  The  common  height  of  the 
and  wedge  is  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
vessel  of  this  f<>rm  stands  upon  its  small 
quired  to  empty  it  is  twice  the  time  required  (o  discharge 
tho  cylinder  or  prisin  of  water.  <)nc  and  one-thinl  that  re- 
quired to  diselmrge  the  wedge,  and  one  and  one-fifth  that 
required  fur  tlie  pyramid,  at  iho  initial  rale.  When  it 
stands  on  its  larger  end,  tho  time  is  twice  that  required 
for  the  prism  or  cylinder,  two  and  two-thirds  times  (hat 
for  Iho  wedge,  and  three  and  one-filth  times  that  for  tho 
pyriimid.  at  the  initial  rate  of  flow.  J.  1*.  FitiZKi.i,. 

Ilydnkfhioric  Ariil.  See  Fi.rnHvnitic  Acid,  by  PnoF. 
C.  F.  CnAM.i.r.K,  Pn.  1>.,  M.  IL,  l,L.l>. 
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HYDROGEN. 


Hydrogen  [Fr.  hydroQene;  Ger.  Wosseratoffijas:  earlier 
chemists,  hiftanunable  air].  History. — The  ancients  believed 
water  au  elementary  substance.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Paracelsus  discovered  that  iron  and  sulphuric  acid  eni;en- 
der  together  an  aeriform  body  or  gas.  Not  until  1672  was 
this  observed,  by  both  Mayerne  and  Boyle,  to  be  combus- 
tible. It  was  henceforward  known  as  inflammable  air,  until 
Lavoisier,  after  the  discovery  of  its  chemical  nature  and 
origin,  called    it  hydrogen,   or    water-generator,  from   the 


Greek  v8<up  and 


In  1700,  Lemerv  discovered  that 


it  explodes  in  admixture  with  air.  Henceforth,  it  was  re- 
garded as  being  or  conveying  the  principle  of  fire,  and 
under  the  famous  theory  of  Stahl  was  believed  to  be  wholly 
or  chiefly  composed  of  the  so-called  phlugisttn}.  In  ITfifi 
the  great  English  chemist  Cavendish  first  took  up  its  in- 
vestigation, and  quickly  discovered  that  when  burned  it 
produces  water.  Two  other  chemists,  Maequer  and  De  la 
Metherie,  recorded  the  same  observation  at  the  same  date. 
Not  fill  17S1,  liowevcr,  did  Cavendish  complete  the  discov- 
ery by  burning  together  oxygen — previously  discovered,  in 
1774,  by  Priestley — and  hydrogen,  and  finding  that  the  solo 
product  was  water.  James  Watt  is  also  believed  to  have 
made  the  same  discovery,  independently,  in  this  same  year 
(17S1). 

Occurrence  in  Nature. — Slany  authorities  assert  that  hy- 
drogen is  never  found  free  in  nature  upon  the  earth.  It 
certainly  exists,  however,  in  volcanic  gases.  II.  Rose  and 
others  have  asserted  that  the  gas  found  compressed  in  the 
decrepitating  salt  of  Wieliczka  contains  free  hydrogen. 
Graham  found  it,  in  the  condition  he  called  "occlusion,"* 
in  the  iron  of  aerolites.  De  Candollc  made  the  remarkable 
statement  that  certain  fungi  evolve  free  hydrogen  night 
and  day.  Tlic  sjiectroscope  detects  hydrogen  in  the  chru- 
mospherc  of  our  sun  and  in  many  other  stars;  also  in  cer- 
tain nebula*.  Water  contains  one-ninth  of  its  weight,  or 
11.11  per  cent.,  of  hydrogen.  Steam,  and  water  in  other 
vai>orous  forms,  contain  an  amount  of  hydrogen  which, 
when  set  free  in  gaseous  form,  is  found  to  assume,  at  the 
same  temperature,  exactly  the  volume  of  the  vapor  itself; 
gaseous  water  being  made  up  of  two  measures,  or  volumes, 
of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen;  the  three  measures  con- 
densing, in  combining,  to  two  measures.  Steam  therefore 
contains  its  own  volume  of  hydrogen.  Liquid  water,  how- 
ever, contains  123S  times  its  volume  of  free  gaseous  hydro- 
gen. Hydnigen  occurs  also  in  nature  in  combination  with 
nitrogen,  as  ammonia :  with  carbou,  as  marsh-gas,  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  gas  of  gas-wells  and  of  the  tire-damp  of 
coal-mines,  which,  of  all  known  compounds,  is  the  richest 
in  hydrogen,  containing  one-fourth  of  its  weight,  or  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  water.  It  also  contains  twice 
its  own  volume  of  hydrogen.  With  carbon  also,  as  petro- 
Uuim  and  paratfine ;  and  as  an  essential  constituent  of  most 
of  the  solid  tissues  of  organic  beings,  both  animal  and  veg- 
etable; and  therefore  of  all  mineral  substances  of  organic 
origin,  such  as  coals,  asphalts,  bitumens,  mineral  resins 
and  resinoids,  etc.  In  volcanic  gases  it  occurs  as  muriatic 
acid  gas;  also  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  under  many  cir- 
cumstances ;  and,  some  believe,  also  in  combination  with 
phosphorus,  as  native  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

Preparation. — Hydrogen  gas  may  be  obtained  from  water 
by  many  methods,  of  which  there  are  aeven  principal  ones 
that  have  been  and  may  be  used,  according  to  circum- 
stances: 1.  The  method  of  Paracelsus,  with  iron  (or  zinc, 
which  is  oftener  now  used)  and  a  dilute  acid,  generally 
either  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid.  This  is  the  most  com- 
mon method,  but  yields  generally  an  impure  and  very  mal- 
odorous hydrogen,  contaminated  by  combination  with  the 
impurities  of  the  metal  and  acid  used.  In  the  case  of  iron, 
important  ((uantitics  of  volatile  and  gaseous  hydrocarbon 
compounds  are  formed  with  the  carbon  of  the  iron,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  pure  hydrogen  can  be  obtained  by  any 
modification  of  this  method,  unless  possibly  by  the  use  of 
zinc  of  chemical  purity,  which  must  then  be  mixed  with 
platinum  to  produce  voltaic  currents,  or  else  it  will  decom- 
pose the  acidulated  water  but  very  slowly.  2.  Metals  whose 
oxides  are  soluble  in  caustic  alkaline  solutions,  such  as  zinc 
and  aluminum,  will  decompose  water  .ind  evolve  hydrogen 
when  warmed  with  such  alkaline  solutions.  With  alumi- 
num free  from  carbon,  hydrogen  thus  prepared  should  be 
pure.  3.  The  alkali  metals,  euch  as  potassium  and  sodium, 
decompose  ])ure  water  directly  by  appropriating  its  oxygen 
and  setting  the  hydrogen  free — a  method  useful  only  as  a 
lecture  experiment.  4.  Metallic  iron,  when  incandescent, 
will  decompose  steam,  with  formation  of  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron  ond  free  hydrogen.  This  method  is  not  to  be  rec- 
ommended in  practice.  The  action  is  very  quickly  retarded, 
and  becomes  sluggish,  from  the  coating  of  oxide  formed 
over  the  iron.  5.  A  far  more  rapid  and  practicable  method 
is  arrived  at  by  substituting  for  the  iron  some  form  of 
mineral  or  artificial  carbon.  Hydrogen  is  thus  obtained 
in  admixture  with  carbonic  oxide.    Unless  the  temperature 


be  very  high,  more  or  less  carbonic  acid  is  also  formed.  At 
very  high  heats,  a  mixture  of  about  two  volumes  of  hydro- 
gen with  one  volume  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  but  a  small 
percentage  of  carbonic  acid,  may  in  this  way  be  prepared 
on  a  large  scale  from  steam.  This  is  known  technically  as 
"  water-gas,"  and  is  used  by  some  as  a  diluent  for  coal  and 
petroleum  gases  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  is  proposed 
to  be  used  by  itself,  on  a  large  scale,  for  warming,  cooking, 
motor,  and  manufacturing  purposes.  6.  By  "dissociation," 
or  the  method  discovered  by  (Jrove  in  1S46 — that  is,  by  the 
direct  decomposition  of  steam  by  a  high  heat,  which  will 
furnish  a  mixture  of  oxygen  anci  liydrogen.  Prof.  B.  Sil- 
limau  discovered  in  1869  that  this  mode  of  preparation 
may  be  eff"eeted  on  a  considerable  scale  by  forming  beneath 
the  surface  of  pure  water  the  voltaic  arc  from  a  battery  of 
considerable  power,  the  mixed  gases  coming  off  in  torrents. 
Pure  hydrogen  may  be  procured  by  absctrbing  the  oxygen 
from  such  a  mixed  gaseous  product.  7.  By  electrolysis 
of  water  containing  in  solution  some  substance  which  in- 
creases its  conducting  power  for  the  voltaic  current.  Hy- 
drogen is  then  evolved  from  the  cathode  or  negative  elec- 
trode, and  may  be  collected  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Hydrogen  is  also  a  product  of  the  destructive  distillation, 
at  incandescent  heats,  of  all  organic  substances.  Thus, 
common  coal-gas  contains  40  per  cent,  or  more  of  this  gas 
as  a  proximate  constituent. 

Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  known  gas,  and  of  course,  there- 
fore, the  least  dense  of  all  known  substances.  Air  being  1, 
its  density  is  0.0693,  but  water  being  1,  its  density  is  only 
0.00O0S974.  One  cubic  foot  weighs  .'i0.1J4o  grains,  an 
equal  volume  of  air  weighing  565  grains;  hence  its  use 
sometimes  for  filling  balloons.  Air  is  14.43  times  as  heavy 
as  hydrogen,  and  water  is  11,143  times  as  heavy.  The 
metallic  mineral  platiniridium,  the  heaviest  known  sub- 
stance {sp.  gr.  =  23.),  is  over  256,000  times  as  heavy  as 
hydrogen,  the  lightest.  Pure  hydrogen  is  colorless,  in- 
odorous, and  tasteh'ss.  It  is  not  directly  poisonous  when 
inhaled  pure,  death  ensuing  from  mere  absence  of  oxygen  ; 
but  it  should  never  be  inhaled  unless  certainly  pure,  the 
contaminations  that  are  incident  to  it  being  often  highly 
poisonous,  and  several  chemists  having  lost  their  lives 
through  reckless  experiments  of  this  kind.  A  person 
breathing  it  speaks  with  a  peculiar  squeak.  The  great 
tenuity  of  hydrogen  gas  gives  it  a  great  penetrative  or  rapid 
diffusive  power;  many  solid  metals  arc  even  readily  pene- 
trated or  permeated  through  their  pores,  iron  being  one  of 
these.  When  there  is  an  adhesive  attraction — or,  it  may 
be,  a  feeble  chemical  affinity — between  hydrogen  and  the 
metal,  the  former  may  become  largely  condensed  in  tlio 
pores  of  the  latter.  This  condensation,  called  by  Graham 
"occlusion,"  occurs  with  iron  (as  in  meteoric  iron),  but 
much  more  notably  with  palladium,  which  Graham  caused 
to  condense  and  retain  600  or  700  times  its  volume  of 
hydrogen,  forming  what  he  imagined  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  a  metallic  alloy  :  whence  he  believed  hydrogen  passed 
here  into  a  inctaflic  form,  called  by  him  *' hydrogenium." 
Few  chemists.  lu)W('vor,  have  favored  this  hypothesis  of 
hydrogenium.  AVhen  soft  iron  is  permeated  by  condensed 
hydrogen,  its  tenacity  is  greatly  injured;  and  Klein  and 
other  chemists  have  obtained  by  voltaic  precipitation  iron 
otherwise  chemically  pure,  but  so  largely  impregnated  with 
condensed  hydrogen  that  it  was  as  brittle  as  glass,  and 
would  take  fire  from  a  flame,  and  burn  as  if  it  were  wet 
with  alcohol,  from  the  hydrogen  expelled  by  the  heat. 
Such  iron  becomes  soft  and  malleable  on  losing  its  hydro- 
gen. Iron  wire  often  loses  its  tenacity  when  it  is  immersed 
in  acid  '■pickle,"  to  remove  films  of  oxide,  through  the 
condensation  of  hydrogen  in  the  substance  of  the  metal; 
but  the  tenacity  is  said  to  return  after  a  time,  by  reason 
of  the  spontaneous  escape  of  the  hydrogen. 

Hydrogen,  in  its  tendency  to  combine  directly  under  nor- 
mal pressures  and  temperatures  with  other  elements,  is 
almost  as  passive  and  inert  as  nitrogen;  the  only  element 
towards  which  it  manifests  much  activity  being  chlorine. 
With  this  it  does  not  combine  spontaneously  in  the  dark, 
but  light  causes  an  immediate  combination  to  form  muri- 
atic acid  gas;  and  direct  sunshine  will  even  set  up  rapid 
and  explosive  combustion.  When  mixed  with  oxygen  or 
air  no  eumbination  takes  place  spontaneously,  but  contact 
with  certain  metals  causes  acondensation  and  combination, 
to  form  water,  on  the  surfaces  of  such  metals,  developing 
heat;  which  may  easily  be  so  managed  as  to  raise  the 
metal  to  incandescence,  and  thus  cause  the  gaseous  mix- 
ture to  kindle  throughout,  with  explosion  if  confined.  This 
phenomenon,  discovered  by  Dobereiuer.  furnishes  the 
principle  of  what  is  known  as  Diibereiner's  "hydrogen 
lamp,"  in  which  a  jet  of  hydrogen,  generated  in  a  self- 
regulating  reservoir  of  that  gas,  may  be  emitted  into  the 
air,  and  the  gaseous  combustible  mixture  thus  formed 
caused  to  impinge  on  a  small  mass  of  platinum  in  spongy 
form,  which  latter  instantly  becomes  red  hot  and  kindlea 
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the  bydroffcn  jot.  Thus  fire  may  be  at  any  moment  ob- 
tained. At  temperatures  hij^hertlian  normal,  hydrogen  will 
combine  with  some  other  clement.';,  as  with  pulphur  at  the 
boilinii-point  of  the  latter,  to  form  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  with  bromine  and  iodine,  at  a  red  hv.it,  to  form  the 
liydrai'ids  eorresponding.  Even  with  carlxMi.at  the  intense 
temperature  of  the  voltaic  arc,  it  was  found  by  IScrthelot  that 
a  tendency  to  direct  combination  was  developed,  one  pro- 
duet  being  acetylene  ga?.  There  are  other  cases  in  which 
hydro2;cn  appears  to  enter  directly  into  combination — 
namely,  when  in  the  act  of  being;  evolved  from  water  by  the 
agency  of  a  metal,  or  of  electrolysis,  or  in  what  has  been 
called  the  "nascent  state."  Under  these  conditions  it  will 
even  manifest  sufficient  activity  to  decompose  other  exist- 
iuij  combinations  present  in  the  liquid,  and  appro])riafc 
their  elements.  It  will  thus  take  up,  for  example,  firsruir 
anil  antimrmt/,  and  carry  them  along  with  itself  in  gaseous 
coml)inations.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  is  founded  the 
well-known  *'  Marsh's  tost  *'  for  arsenic  and  antimony, 
which  is  of  such  immense  toxicological  importance. 

IlRNitv  Wvnrz. 
lly'droijen,    Prroxide   of,  called   al.-o  Bioxide, 
Itiiioxide,  Dioxide,  and  Deutoxide  of  Hydrogen; 
also  Oxygenated  Water  [Fr.  ean  oxi/gSnee ;  Ger.  Wan- 

nrrntoff  Hifpcroxjid,  Suncrsto^^wasgcr,  Ort/di'rtes  Wasscr]. 
It  was  discovered  in  ISIS  by  the  French  chemist  Thenard. 
lie  found,  when  peroxide  of  barium,  BaOa.  was  added  in 
the  cold  to  dilute  muriatic  acid,  IK'I.  instead  of  a  decom- 
position, such  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  I{a02  -f 
l'IICl  =  BaCl2  +  H2O +  0— that  is,  the  formation  of  neutral 
chloride  of  barium  and  water,  with  a  setting  free  of  the 
second  equivalent  of  oxygen  of  the  peroxide -^- that  no 
oxygen  appeared  to  be  set  free  at  all;  and  he  was  finally 
led  to  comprehend  that  the  reaction  is  as  follows:  Ba02  4- 
2IIC1  =  Ban..  +  H2O2,  a  new  compound  being  formed,  con- 
taining twice  as  much  oxygen  as  water.  By  a  long,  com- 
plex, and  laborious  process  of  alternate  purifications  and 
concentrations  Thenard  finally  obtained  the  hydrogen 
peroxide  ahnost  free  from  excess  of  water,  and  almost  of 
the  composition  stated,  containing  475  times  its  volume  of 
oxygen  over  and  above  that  of  the  water  itself.  Polouzo 
afterwards  devised  a  simpler  method,  founded  on  the  uso 
of  hydrofluoric  or  hyilrofluosiiieic  acid  (instead  of  hydro- 
ehbjrie),  wiiich  acids  precipitate  the  baryta  at  once  in  an 
insolul)le  form.  The  linal  concentration,  for  separation  of 
intermixed  water,  is  effected  in  vartio  over  oil  of  vitriol,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  new  compound,  though  volatile 
witliout  decomposition,  is  nevertheless  less  so  than  water 
itself.  The  resulting  product  is  transparent  and  colorless, 
with  a  density  =  1.452,  nearly  half  as  high  again  as  water; 
not  freezing  at  22°  F.  below  zero:  tastes  like  tartar-cnietie; 
and  makes  itching  sores  on  the  skin.  It  breaks  up  spon- 
taneously at  ordinary  temperatures  into  water  and  free 
oxygen  when  jture,  but  the  presence  of  acids  makes  it  moro 
stable,  and  th:it  of  alkalies  less  so.  Cold  preserves  it.  By 
suddenly  heating  it  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water 
oxygen  is  evolved  with  explosive  rapidity.  Merc  contact 
with  certain  substances,  as  charcoal,  some  mstals,  and  some 
oxides,  sets  up  moro  or  less  violent  dciomposition,  often 
with  strong  evolution  of  heat.  On  many  substances  it 
acts  as  amost  powerful  oxidizer,  converting  them  into  their 
highest  oxides.  Among  these  are  arscnious  ami  sulphurous 
aciils.  Sulphide  c>f  lead  becomes  sulphate.  Arsenic,  mo- 
lybdenum, (diromium,  and  selenium  are  at  once  converted 
into  their  highest  oxides.  On  the  other  hand,  on  another 
class  of  substances  this  peculiar  compound  actually  operates 
as  a  powerful  reducer,  as  on  argentic  and  mercurous  oxides, 
manganic  and  jdumbic  peroxides,  chromic  and  permanganic 
acids;  oxygen  being  evolved  simultuneously  from  the  oxide 
operated  on  and  from  the  peroxide  of  hyclrogon  itself. 
Brodic  first  (in  1850),  and  fichiinbein  afterwards,  proposed 
the  view  that  in  the  cases  in  which  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
and  another  oxide  decompose  each  other,  the  two  eom- 
])ounds  contain  oxygen  in  two  dilTererit  *' allotroj)ie  "  mod- 
ifications, represented  as  positive  and  negative  (  )- and — 
oxygen).  an<i  that  the  ordinary  molecule  of  oxygen  set  free 
was  ]iroduccd  by  the  combination  of  these  positive  and 
negative  molecules.  Schiinbein  showed  that  the  peroxide 
of  liydrogen  destroys  ozone,  and  he  viewed  ozone  as  being 
the  negative  oxygen  t),  nnd  the  sccoml  equivalent  of  oxy- 
gen in  peroxitle  of  hyclrogen  ns  ]>ositive  oxygen  (>,  which 
he  :ilso  called  "  antozonc."  These  views  may  be  regarded 
as  still  in  contrftverf^y.  Meidinger,  and  subsetpiently  Sehon- 
bcin, found  hydrogen-peritxide  in  waterthal  has  undergone 
electrolysis.  It  has  beeg  found  also  to  be  formed  in  many 
(rases  of  slow  oxidation  of  moistened  .'»uliHtaric'es,  such  as 
metiils.  It  bleaches  indigo  and  dreomjioscs  iodide  of  jio- 
tassium,  with  libe  rat  ion  of  iodine,  en  si  ly  detect  able  by  starch. 
It  also  decolorizes  a  solution  r»f  permangiinat«'  of  ])o(ash 
by  n-duetioM.  ^Vitll  (diromic  acid  it  forms  perch romic  acid ; 
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and  one  method  of  detecting  it  in  a  liquid  is  to  add  chromic 
acid  and  ether,  whereupon  the  latter  is  colored  bright  blue 
by  perehromic  acid,  in  its  presence. 

The  discoverer  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  Thenard,  proposed 
its  use — after  testing  it  personally — for  restoring  paintings 
which  had  become  dim  through  the  conversion  of  the  white 
lead-carbonate  used  in  the  pigments  to  black  sulphide  of 
lead.  The  batter  is  at  once  converted  by  it  into  white  lead- 
sulphate.  Of  late  years  it  is  stated  that  it  has  been  large- 
ly sold,  in  France  at  least,  for  Urarfti'if/  liriur/  human  htn'r, 
in  accordance  with  certain  dictates  of  fashion. 

IIt:NRV  AVrnrz. 

Hydrogen,  Phosphides  of.  Sec  PiiospnoRts,  by 
PiM.F.  C.  F.  CnANni.i:i:.  Pii.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Hydrogen,  Sulphides  of.  8cc  SiLnirn,  by  Prof. 
C.  F.  CiiANiu.Lu.  Ph.  1).,  iM.  D.,  LL.D. 

Hydrog'raphy.  Hydrography,  a  comparatively  modern 
term,  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  one  of  which  sig- 
nifies "  water."  and  the  other  to  "  write  "  or  to  '*  describe." 
This  science  has  for  its  object  the  measurement  and  dc- 
scri]»tion  of  all  the  surface-waters  of  the  earth,  together 
with  their  coasts  and  islands,  in  so  far  as  they  are  important 
and  useful  for  purposes  of  navigation  and  commerce.  Hy- 
drography emliracos  within  its  scope,  therefore,  marine 
surveying,  the  construction  of  marine  charts,  and  the  col- 
lection and  ])ublication.  under  various  suitable  forms,  of 
all  physical  and  other  information  tending  in  any  manner 
to  tlie  perfecting  of  navigation. 

Hydrography  nnturally  divides  itself  into  three  grand 
artd  distinct  branches  —  viz.  Continental  Hydrography. 
having  for  its  object  the  measurement  and  investigation  of 
the  continental  waters;  jMarine  Hydrography,  having  for 
its  object  the  ordinary  measurement  and  description  of  the 
seas,  coasts,  ancl  islands:  and.  lastly.  Physical  Hydrog- 
raphy, having  for  its  object  the  determination  of  the 
winds,  currents,  variation,  and  many  other  things  respect- 
ing the  sea  as  a  whole,  which  ean  only  be  discovered  by 
the  careful  and  laborious  study  of  a  vast  number  of  obser- 
vations, taken  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  early  history  of  hydrography,  like  that  of  many 
oiherof  the  arts  and  sciences,  is  involved  in  much  obscuritv. 
^Ve  know,  however,  that  from  the  earliest  times  mariners 
have  m,ado  use  of  charts;  hence  it  may  be  said  that  hy- 
drography is,  in  reality,  as  old  as  navigation.  The  charts 
of  the  ancients  were  of  the  rudest  description,  being  mere 
Fkctehcs  of  the  coasts,  which  were  laid  (lown  according  to 
roughly  estimated  distiinces;  hence,  in  such  of  them  as 
remain  to  us  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  the  coasts  and 
islands  represented  at  many  times  in  excess  of  their  actual 
extent.  Owing  to  various  causes,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  superstition,  timidity,  the  lack  (tf  proper  instru- 
ments for  making  observations  and  of  proper  ships  for 
nmking  extended  voyages,  the  acquisition  to  nydrogrnphic 
knowledge  was,  for  many  centuries,  scarcely  worth  con- 
sidering. Houn  to  the  time  of  Homer,  who  flourished 
007  II.  c.  as  little  was  known  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
as  is  now  known  of  the  inferior,  (ireece  was  then  regarded 
as  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  was  surrounded,  at  the 
distance  of  .'iCIl  miles,  by  the  Oc^ati  litvcr  ;  later,  the  land 
was  extended  farther,  and  a  limited  form  given  to  the  old 
continent.  In  the  time  of  I'liuy  (about  A,  n.  SO)  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  was  referred  to  as  the  centre  of  everv- 
thing;  and  even  as  late  as  loOO  the  jiope  gave  to  the  king 
of  Spain  all  countries  to  the  "West  as  an  extended  ])lain  ;  the 
theory  of  the  ndundity  of  the  earth  was  treated  as  a  heresy, 
and  was  nc»t  fully  established  until  the  completion  of  the 
first  voyage  of  circumnavigation  in  I.V22. 

AVhen,  lutwever,  we  consider  that  the  nmriner's  compass 
was  not  introduced  into  Furope  until  aliout  the  twelfth 
century,  that  the  chroriomotcr  was  only  invented  in  Ui7J» 
and  relleeting  instruments,  for  measuring  angle-',  brought 
into  use  at  somewhero  near  the  same  time,  we  ean  readily 
understand  the  backward  state  id"  hydrography  at  so 
late  a  period;  and  wc  arc  prepared  to  accept  the  date 
comuKinly  given  as  the  ono  when  the  first  steps  were 
taken  towards  its  erection  into  a  science  ;  tiiis  was  about 
1110,  when  Henry  the  Navigator,  a  Portuguese  prince, 
and  scm  of  King  dolm  I.  (d"  Portugal,  founded  an  observa- 
tory at  Sagres,  in  Algurvc,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  by 
causing  persons  to  be  instructed  in  the  science  of  naviga- 
tion, by  sentling  out  nunierous  expeditions  of  discovery, 
l>y  collecting  hydrographic  irdormnlion  fntm  jtersons  who 
had  madr-  noted  voyages,  and  by  const  rueling  numy  nutrino 
charts  worthy  of  the  name.  tliiMc  laid  lb<'  foundation  for 
the  science  of  hydrography.  The  ebarf'^  in  the  time  of 
Henry,  though  a  great  improvement  over  those  of  nn  earlier 
date,  were  yet  rude  and  imperfect  ;  (he  instruments  for  de- 
termining positions  and  miM Miring  distances  with  nceurai-y 
had  not  yet  eouio  into  existence  ;  the  log  was  nnluHiwn  ;  and 
tho  astrolabe,  a  graduated  ring  with  Hights,  was  the  ouly 
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instrument  for  taking  altitudes.     Henry,  whom  we  may 
Etvie  the  first  hyilro?r.aphcr,  dicil  in  14r,?,.  and  next  to  him, 
as'  a  noted  laborer  in  the  science,  came  Christopher  Colum- 
bus who  after  having  obtained  ranch  hydrographic  know- 
ledge by  sludy  and  an  experience  of  many  years  at  sea, 
became  "a  maker  and  seller  of  marine  charts,     ^yhlle  en- 
ira^ed  in  this  occupation  he  conceived  his  grand  design  ot 
a  Voyage  of  discovery  to  the  W.,  and  in  U93  discovered 
America,  thus  extending  the  field  for  hydrographic  research 
more,  in  a  single  voyage,  than   had  the  labors  of  all  the 
precedin.'  centuries.     The  way  having  been  thus  pointed 
out    voya-rcs  of  discovery  were  prosecuted  in  every  direc- 
tion  .andlhc  increase  in  hydrographic  knowledge  was  vast 
and'rapid  ;  but  the  formation  of  hydrography  into  an  ex- 
act science,  such  as  we  find  it  at  the  present  day.  had 
scarcely  yet  bcun.     Founded  upon  mathematics  and  as- 
tronomV,  and  w°rought  out  by  means  of  many  instruments 
of   the 'utmost    precision,   the    accuracy   of   hydrographic 
work  is  now  limited  only  by  the  accuracy  of  the  observer. 
Pursuing  further  the  events  connected  with  the  gradual 
development  of  the  science  of  hydrography,  we  find  many 
of  them  worthy  of  mention.     Among  the  collections  of  the 
works  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1092 
may  be  found  a  memoir  by  Pothenol,  having  for  its  aim  to 
fix  the  place  occupied  by  an  observer  in  relation  to  three 
other  neighboring  point.=,  the  positions  of  which  arc  known  ; 
this  is  the  famous  three-point  problem,  the  very  foundation 
of  marine  surveying,  and  which,  though  thus  early  discov- 
ered, does  not  seem  to  have  been  put  in  practice  until  many 
year's  later.     Camus,  in  his  Course  nf  Mmhcmatica,  in_tho 
year  1753,  and  Dalrymplc,  in  a  memoir  published  in  1771, 
recommended  to  navigators,  for  surveying  upon  the  sea,  the 
use  of  the  circle  and  the  obscrv.ation  of  three  points.     To 
the   French  hydrographic  engineers  is  due  the  credit  of 
having   first   applied   the  theorem  of  Pothenot,  and  they 
made  by  it  a  great  advance  in  hydrography.     Alexander 
Dalrymplc,  as  just  mentioned,  published  in  1771  a  memoir 
entitled  .-hi  Essnynn  the  Mnst  Conimiiditnis  Monies  nf  Marine 
Siirveiihii/;  this  is  considered  as  the  first  liydrogr,aphical 
work';  and  in  it  we  find  a  description  of  the  construction 
and  adjustments  of  Hadley's  quadrant.     M.  Bcautemps- 
Beauprg.  a  celebrated  French  hydrographcr,  published  at 
Paris  in  1  SOS  a  work  c^Ucd  An  IiitrudiicliiDi  tn  tlic  Praelice  nf 
Murine  Surrri/iii-j  and  the  Cniislruclion  „f  Sea-Charts,  ilbiH- 
trated  bi/  thirly-i'nnr  jjlates;  this  is  considered  as  the  second 
hydrographicalwork.     Other  early  writers  upon  hydrog- 
raphy°werc  the  Jesuits  Kicciolus,  Do  Charles,  and  Four- 
nier,'tho  latter  of  whom  published  iu  ISU  the  Mnmiel  du 
Cabiiti-iir.     Cook,  in  tho  remarkable  voyages  which  have 
immortalized  his  name,  was  the  first  to  introduce  tho  sys- 
tem of  running  surveying  ;  his  running  surveys,  however, 
were  very  defective,  as  they  were  based  upon  compass-bear- 
ings and  other  nnrcliable'data  ;  later  fjUowers  of  Cook  im- 
proved upon  his  method  by  substituting  astronomical  for 
ass-bearings  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1S:;7,  in  tho  hydro- 
raphic  surveys"  under  M.  Dumont  d'Urville,  that  relhable 
runnino-  surveys  were  made,  and  the  present  mathematical 
system°introduccd.     In  1S23  tho  work  of  M.  Bcautemps- 
Beaupre  was   translated   into    English  by   Capt.   Richard 
Copeland,  R.  N.,  and  in  his  preface  this  officer  writes  :  "  At 
no  period  of  our  history  has  tho  attention  of  naval  men 
been  so  generally  directed  to  the  study  of  hydrography  as 
the  present;  yet  this  branch  of  nautical  science  has  been 
hitherto  so  little  cultivated  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  officers 
qualified  to  undertake  the  duties  of  surveyors." 

Although  numberless  discoveries  had  been  effected,  and 
vast  additions  made  to  the  stock  of  hydrographic  infor- 
mation, prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  )ircsent  century, 
yet  the  great  hydrographic  works  did  not  begin  until  that 
time.  Then  France  reorganized  her  corps  of  hydrographic 
en"-ineers,  and  began  the  survey  of  her  coasts;  and  other 
maritime  powers,  in  imitation  of  her,  created  special  corps 
for  hydrographic  work,  and  tho  true  hydrographic  survey 
of  the  world  began.  For  some  time  Franco  took  the  lead 
in  the  now  established  science  of  hydrography,  but  her  un- 
fortunate political  complications  soon  caused  her  to  fall  be- 
hind some  of  her  rivals  in  the  work,  and  the  lead  was  taken, 
and  has  ever  since  been  maintained,  by  England ;  which 
nation  at  the  present  time  does  more  home  and  foreign 
hydrographic  work  in  each  year  than  does  any  other ;  and  to 
her  are  we  at  this  time  indebted  for  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  all  our  foreign  charts. 

For  about  3110  years  after  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  Columbus  the  expeditions  fitted  out  and  sent  .abroad  by 
mari'time  powers  in  the  interests  of  hydrography,  naviga- 
tion, and  commerce  were  more  properly  voyages  of  discov- 
ery, and  they  did  not  result  id  great  and  permanent  addi- 
tions to  hydrography;  the  surveys  made  during  these  voy- 
ages were  rough  ones,  and  the  charts  rude  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  present  day.  Of  this  nature  were  all  tho 
famous  voyagas  completed  up  to  1791.     At  this  time  was 


fitted  out  the  French  expedition,  under  Rear-admiral  d'En- 
trecasteaux,  to  go  in  search  of  La  Perouse.  Writing  of 
this  expedition.  M.  Beautemps-Beauprii.  who  was  the  ])rin- 
cipal  marine  surveyor  of  it,  says  :  '•  During  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  between  the  time  of  the  first  attempt  at  bring- 
ing the  art  of  navigation  to  perfection  by  means  of  reflect- 
ing instruments  and  chronometers,  and  the  year  1791.  many 
eefebrated  navigators  have  materially  increased  our  know- 


ledge of  hydrography 


compa 


and  it  has  already  become  difficult 


to  exceed  the  point  at  which  they  have  arrived  ;  every  sea 
has  been  explored,  and  there  remain  no  great  discoveries  to 
be  made."  He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the  aim  of  the 
present  expedition,  in  order  that  it  might  be  of  benefit  to 
hydrography,  navigation,  etc..  would  be  to  give  more  accu- 
rate surveys  and  more  detailed  information  of  the  various 
foreign  places  visited  by  it.  Here,  then,  ended  the  era  of 
reconnoissance,  so  to  speak,  and  began  the  era  of  thorough 
hydrographieal  surveying  ;  the  discoverers  were  now  suc- 
ceedeif  by  the  surveyors,  who  hold  the  field  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  have  yet  a  vast  work  before  them,  while  the 
field  for  marine  discovery  has  been  almost  exhausted. 

The  vast  accumulation  of  hydrographic  information  by 
maritime  powers  led  early  to  the  establishment  by  them  of 
hydrographic  offices,  where  this  information  was  taken  in 
hand  and  wrought  into  marine  charts,  books  of  sailing- 
directions,  and  other  practical  shapes,  for  the  benefit  of 
navigation  and  commerce.     These  offices  soon  became,  and 
have  ever  since  continued,  matters  of  prime  concern  to  all 
governments  having  a  marine,  and  they  form  a  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  naval  administration.     Without  her 
own   efficient  hvdrographieal   establishment  no   maritime 
nation  can  feel  perfectly  independent  respecting  her  com- 
merce, nor  respecting  herself,  in  the  event  of  foreign  com- 
plications, for  if  she  be  largely  dependent  upon    foreign 
hydrographieal  supplies,  they  are  liable  to  be  cut  off  at  any 
time.  t1ius  creating  serious  delay  and  embarrassment.     The 
largest,  best  appointed,  and  most  important  hydrographic 
ofTiccs  in  tho  world  are  those  of  England  and  France ;  these 
together  publish  charts  and  sailing-directions  for  every 
portion  of  the  known  world  ;  they  each  issue  about  ."000 
different  charts,  almost  all  of  which  are  printed  from  en- 
graved plates,  and  about  100  hydrographieal  works  on  va- 
rious subjects.     Both  these  offices  are  under  the  direction 
of  naval  officers  of  high  rank  and  great  ability  in  the  spe- 
cial branch  in  which  they  arc  serving.     The  original  sur- 
veys made  by  the  French  and  English  during  each  year 
are  much  greater  in   extent  and  more  numerous  than  arc 
those  furnished  by  all  the  other  maritime  powers  combined. 
The  French  have  now  in  hand  a  complete  survey  of  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  besides  many  others  in  divers  quarters  of 
the  globe.     The  English  are  constantly  surveying  all  over 
the  world,  and  produce  many  new  and  original  charts  each 
year,  besides  sending  out   many  scientific  expeditions  in 
Various  fields.     All  the  home  surveys  are  worked  up  and 
converted  into  marine  charts  at  the  various  hydrographic 
offices,  as  are  also  all  foreign  surveys  which  may  come  into 
their  possession  bv  exchange,  tracing,  etc.     Here  are  writ- 
ten the  sailing-di'rcctions,  and  hence  issue  the  light-lists, 
notices  to  mariners,  etc. 

The  U.  S.  support,  at  present,  two  hydrographieal  estab- 
lishments—a regular  Hydrographic  Office  and  a  Coast  Sur- 
vey Office.  The  former  of  these  is  of  comparatively  recent 
ori'o-in,  having  been  founded  only  in   186C,  yet  already  it 


issues  many  \-ery  important  and  valuable  charts  and  works, 
derived,  in  great  measure,  from  the  U.  S.  exploring  and  sur- 
veying expeditions  under  Wilkes,  Rodgers,  Perry,  Page, 
and  ofhers,  and  from  numerous  surveys  by  individual  ves- 
sels in  various  quarters  of  the  world.  This  office  has  now 
in  hand,  besides  its  regular  office-work,  the  survey  of  Lower 
California  and  its  gulf,  the  survey  of  an  extensive  belt 
across  the  Pacific,  the  running  of  a  line  of  soundings  across 
the  Pacific,  the  survey  of  the  trulf  coast  of  Mexico,  and  the 
tclen-raphic  establishment  of  longitudes  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  issues  already  some  600  charts  of  various  kinds,  and  the 
most  complete  works  and  charts  ever  produced  on  physical 
hydrography.  Besides  the  charts  of  its  own  issue,  this  of- 
fice keeps  eo'nstantly  on  hand  some  20,0nu  English  and  many 
French  ch.arts  for  the  use  of  our  navy,  and  requires  annu- 
ally not  less  than  6000  foreign  charts  to  supply  deficiencies 
in 'this  stock.  Some  12,000  copies  of  its  own  charts,  and 
many  hundred  copies  of  its  works,  are  sold  annually  by 
this  'office,  through  its  agents,  to  foreigners  and  to  our  mer- 
cantile marine. 

The  Coast  Survey  office  was  created  many  years  ago  lor 
the  purpose  of  ex'ccuting  the  hydrography  of  the  coasts 
and  inland  waters  of  the  V.  S..  ana  it  has  made  great  prog- 
in  that  work,  which  is  the  greatest  hydrographieal 
..„rk  ever  undertaken  by  any  country.  This  office  docs  no 
foreign  work  whatever,  being  confined  strictly  to  the  homo 
field  ■  it  issues  about  700  charts  and  several  hydrographieal 
work's,  and  keeps  constantly  employed  a  considerable  sur- 
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veyinof  force,  both  on  our  E.  and  W.  coasts,  making  the 
ino3t  t'xact  and  elaboriitc  siirvcvs  of  any  bydrographical 
establishment  in  Ihc  world. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  demand  for  charts  and  nautical 
books  upon  mic  of  the  idder  ofliL-is  by  navies  and  mercantile 
marines,  it  may  be  stated  th:il  <luring  the  year  ISO'J  the 
English  office  iilono  sold  0S,2.SU  chiirts  and  (JDIS  books  of 
sailing-directions,  etc.;  and  even  this  large  amount  would 
fall  very  far  short  of  an  annual  sale  at  this  date. 

By  reason  of  the  very  perfect  mail  and  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  countries  at  the  present  day,  hydrog- 
raphcrs  are  enabled  to  keep  themselves  thoroughly  posted 
on  all  which  takes  place  concerning  the  seiencc  in  any  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  All  new  surveys  arc  published  at  once  by 
the  office  of  the  country  making  the  survey,  and  no  new 
light  is  established,  nor  any  rock,  shoal,  or  danger  discov- 
ered, th:it  is  ncit  immediately  announced  in  a  notice  from 
some  one  of  tlic  offices,  and  copied  by  all  the  rest;  all  the 
charts  am!  plates  alTectcd  by  these  notices  are  corrected  at 
once;  the  notices  are  fortvarded  to  all  naval  vessels  in  com- 
mission, that  they  may  correct  their  charts,  and  the  contents 
of  the  notices  are  further  published  in  the  leading  papers, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  merchant  marine.  There  is  a  perfect 
system  of  exchange  between  all  the  hydrographic  offices,  so 
that  all  the  publications  of  any  one  are  known  to  all  the 
rest  as  soon  as  they  are  issued. 

Of  the  arts  embraced  within  the  scope  of  hydrography, 
the  first  and  chief  one  is  the  art  of  marine  surveying— an 
art  which,  it  is  said,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  tho 
Pharaohs — an  art  of  very  ancient  origin,  therefore,  but 
nevertheless  of  very  recent  perfection.  Marine  surveys, 
according  to  circumstancos,  are  conducted  in  two  distinct 
manners.  When  the  surveyor  is  fully  supplied  with  all  the 
necessary  instruments,  skilled  assistants,  etc.,  has  ample 
time  and  perfect  command  over  the  territory  which  he  is  to 
survey,  then  he  carries  on  a  combined  system  of  sea  and 
shore  observations,  which  should  result  in  the  production 
of  an  almost  faultless  work.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
there  is  a  lack  of  time,  when  a  hostile  coast  is  to  be  sur- 
veyed, or  a  coast  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  tho  possi- 
bility of  landing,  tlicn  the  surveyor  must  resort  to  the 
methoil  known  as  running!:  surveying,  and  make  all  his  ob- 
servations from  afloat;  this  method,  when  skilfully  and 
carefully  executed,  gives  very  reliable  results,  which, 
though  deficient  in  details,  are  sufficient  for  the  construc- 
tion of  charts  for  coasting  purposes.  The  aim  of  the  sur- 
veyor is  to  furnish  such  jdans  ,ind  other  data  as  will  suffice 
for  the  determination  of  the  following  particulars  of  tho 
locality  surveyed:  tides,  currents,  depths,  bottom,  rocks, 
shoals,  channels,  anchorages,  variation,  latitude,  longitude, 
landmarks,  leading-marks,  contour,  and  general  topogra- 
phy of  coasts.  These  particulars  concerning  a  locality, 
being  forwarded  to  the  hydrographic  oflice,  arc  there  taken 
in  hand,  carefully  examined,  verified,  and  finally  constructed 
into  a  marine  chart.  A  marine  chart  is  a  representation,  by 
projection  in  piano,  of  a  portion  of  water,  with  the  land 
which  it  surrounds  or  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  Thcso 
charts  give  all  the  points  tif  the  compass,  variation,  merid- 
ians, ]i:ira!lels,  coasts,  capes,  bays,  islands,  shoals,  depths, 
channels,  rocks,  bottom,  etc.  in  their  proper  positions  and 
proportions.  The  Mercator  projection,  which  represents 
all  the  meridians,  parallels,  and  courses  as  straight  lines,  is 
the  one  commonly  emplr»yed  in  tho  construction  of  marine 
charts,  except  in  the  high  latitudes,  where,  owing  to  vari- 
ous causes,  it  becomes  absnUitcly  necessary  to  employ  some 
one  of  the  circular  jirojections. 

According  to  the  use  for  which  they  are  intended,  marine 
charts  are  divided  into  throe  distinct  classes — ^viz.  general 
charts,  coast  charts,  and  harbor  charts.  The  first  class,  or 
general  charts,  are  usually  constructed  upon  a  small  scale — 
that  is,  a  stnall  fraction  of  an  inch  to  a  degree  of  latitude. 
They  furnish  only  general  outlines,  often  cover  wholo 
oceans,  and  are  used  only  for  reference  charts  or  for  open 
ofT-shoro  navigation — say,  to  within  oO  or  70  miles  of  a 
coast.  Tho  second  clas«,  or  coast  charts,  are  constructed 
upon  such  a  scale,  depen<ling  much  upon  tho  nature  of  the 
coast  to  be  represented,  as  will  enable  a  vessel  to  navigate 
by  them  clear  up  to  the  very  entriinccs  to  tlic  harbors 
tliercon.  The  thinl  class,  or  harbor  charts,  are  upon  a  still 
larger  scale,  and  by  them  the  navi'^ator  is  en:ildi-d  to  con- 
duct his  vessel  through  tho  most  intricate  channels  of  en- 
trance, anil  bring  her  to  the  proper  spot  for  anchoring  in 
any  well-surveyed  harbor. 

Most  charts  are  printed  from  engraved  copper  or  steel 
plates:  some  fe\v  nre  lithogriiphed  ;  and,  by  a  process  of 
photo-lithogriiphy  of  recent  invention,  we  are  now  enabled 
to  reproduce  hundreds  of  copies  of  any  foreign  chart  which 
we  may  desire  in  almost  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  would 
be  rcfinired  to  print  them  had  wc  the  plates,  Tho  charts 
of  tho  present  day.  issued  from  tho  leading  hydrographic 
offices  and  covering  exact  surveys,  are  so  perfect  in  topog- 
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raphy,  construction,  and  detail  as  to  seem  to  leave  nothing 
more  to  be  added  to  them  which  would  be  of  any  aid  or 
benefit  to  navigation. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  tho  history  of  the  origin,  rise,  progress, 
and  present  slate  of  the  science  of  hydrograpliy — a  science 
which,  except  in  its  ])hysical  department,  has  reached  at 
this  time  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  as  to  render  it  one  of 
the  most  exact  of  all  the  sciences.      Gicoittic  W.  Sumnkr. 

Ilydroi'da    [Lat.   hi/dm;    Gr.  vSpa,  a  "mythological 
monster,"  and  elSo?,  '*  form  "],  one  of  the  orders  of  Acalephs, 
remarkable  for  forming  compound  colonies,  usually  con- 
sisting of   numerous   individual    /oiiids 
of  two  or  mure   distinct  kinds,  organi- 
cally   united    together,    one    set   of  the 
zobids    being,   in   all    cases,  devoted   to 
feeding  the  community,  another  to  sex- 
ual reproduction.    The  feeding  or  liy<tri- 
form  zoiiids  are  usually  fixed,  and  origi- 
nate from  eggs  produced  by  the  repro- 
ductive   or    medusiform    zooids,    which 
originate  as  buds  from  the  former,  and 
may  either  remain  permanently  attached 
to    them    or    may    finally    become    frec- 
Sifnconjni'. mirahilh,  swimming  meduscD  (Figs.  2  and  .*5).    The 
with  medusa;  buds  mitritive  zooids  usually  consist  of  a  more 
(    gassiz).  ^^  j^^g  swollen,  oval,  or  fusiform  body, 

changeable  in   form,  containing  a  large  digestive  cavity, 
with  a  simple  terminal  orifice  or  mouth,  and  bearing  exter- 
nally a  number  of  more  or  less  slender  tentacles,  cither 
scattered   or   in   one   or  more  circles.      The   tentacles   are 
covered    with    peculiar    minute    stinging    organs,    known 
as   thread-cells    or  "lasso-cells,''    for   seizing   and    killing 
the  minute  animals  upon  which  they  prey.     The  body  of 
these  zooids  is  usually  supported  upon  a  hollow  stem  (Fig. 
2,  a),  which  is  usually  covered  with  a  chitinous,  flexible 
sheath.     It  may  bo  long  or  short,  and  is  sometimes  want- 
ing; and  then  the  body  arises  immediately  from  the  creep- 
ing root-like  tubes  serving  for  the  attachment  of  the  colony 
to  some  solid  supjiort.     The  central  tube  of  the  stem  com- 
municates freely  with  the  digestive  cavity  of  the  zooids, 
and  with   those    of   tho  branches 
and   basal  tubes,  so  that  all   the 
zooids  of  a  colony  are  intinuitely 
connected.     The  nutritive  fluid  is 
circulated  freely  through  the  stems 
and  brandies  by  means  of  vibrat- 
ing cilia  that  cover  all  the  interior 
surfaces.     There  may  be  but  one 
nutritive  zoiiid,  but  in  most  luises 
the  primitive  one,  originating  from 
the  egg,  very  soon  gives  rise  to 
buds,  either  from  its  stem  or  from 
hollow,  stolon-like  extensions  of 
its  base;  and  these  may  develop 
into   other    zooids,  like   tho   first, 
thus  produtdng  more  or  less  com- 
plex branching  colonies,  often  con- 
sisting of  hundreds,  or  even  thou- 
sands, of  zooids.      .Such  colonics 
often  grow  to  the  height  of  <>ne  or 
two  feet  on  our  sca-eoasts,  though 
the  zotiids  themselves  may  he  very 
mirahilh,  mTicl'renlarfi-  minute.      The    buds    destined    to 
ed :  o,  mouth  ;  T",  Imdv; /,  form   reproductive  zooids,  or  me- 
tentacles;  </,  a  medusa  dusoids,  are  produccil  at  certain 
bud  not  fully  dcvcluiK-d  j,^.,ij.o„s  of  the  vear.  generailv  on 
(Agassi/.).  .-1  .  *  *■  *i     I     I       / 

^    *  particular  parts  of  the  body,  stems, 

or  root-fibres,  the  position  varying  according  to  tlie  species. 
They  start  as  hernia-like,  ludlow  swellings,  the  cavity 
communicating  with  that  of  the  stem  or  zotiid  from  which 
the  bud  arises.  In  some  species  (Figs.  2,  -i)  the  mcdusoid 
buds  arise  directly  from  the  nutritive  zooids  :  in  others  they 
arise  from  anollier  kind  (d'  asexual  zoiiid  (Fig.  fi,  A),  usu- 
ally destitute  of  mouth  and  stomach,  and  apparently  des- 
tined for  this  particular  office  (hhtstoHti/fr).  The  reproduc- 
tive zooids  often  develop  into  perfect  medusa;  (Figs.  .'I,  U), 
provided  with  tentacles,  locomotive  disk,  proboscis,  stom- 
ach, radiating  and  circular  tubes,  and  sometiines  with 
reproductive  organs,  even  before  they  break  away  from 
the  pedicels  by  which  they  were  attached;  but  they  com- 
monly increase  in  size  and  perfection  of  parts  after  they 
become  indenendent  medusie.  in  many  species,  however, 
the  medusoid  buds  never  develop  a  mouth,  stonuich,  nor 
locomotive  disk  (Figs.  .(,  It],  n\:>\  often  neither  leiilacles 
nor  radiating  ami  circular  tubes  (Fig.  fi.  //.  r),  lhouj;h  iheso 
Fometimes  appear  in  a  rudimentary  stale.  Such  JnedM^^oids, 
known  nn  npontnitrH,  seldom  become  free,  but  develop  Iheir 
rcprofluctive  organs,  either  male  or  fenmie,  nnci  produno 
embryos  while  still  attached  to  tho  colony,  after  whiidi 
they  wither  away  and  disappear.  In  one  genus  {  Dicurjfur) 
tho  sporosacs  become  detached,  and  swim  about  by  means 
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of  the  cilia  that  cover  the  whole  surface.  The  free  medusae 
of  hydroids  often  grow  to  large  size  after  becoming  free, 
some   spoeies    attaining    the    diameter    of   ten    inches, 


while  others  never  exceed  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  As  a  rule,  large  hjdroid  medusie 
{e.  (f.  Zi/fjod(icti/la,  La/uea)  come  from 
small  and  inconspicuous  hydroid  colonies, 
while  those  hydroids  which  produce  large 
branching  colonies,  or  which  have  large 
nutritive  zooids,  generally  give  rise  to  mi- 
nute fixed  medusoids  (sporosacs)  or  to 
small  free  medusas  (e.ff.  OlfvUa,  Scrtnlaria, 
Endeiidrium,  TuhuUtna).  The  free  hy- 
droid medus;e  may  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  Discophurse  by  the  presence 
of  a  diaphragm-like  membrane  or  velum 
(Fig.  3,  c)  partially  closing  the  opening 
of  the  umbrella  or  bell-shaped  disk  :  by 
the  simple  (rarely  branched)  radiating 
canals;  by  the  existence  of  either  colored 
ocelli  or  of  spherical  sense-organs  {litho- 
cj/stn),  containing  one  or  more  hard  gran- 
ules, and  attached  to  the  margin  of  the 
umbrella  (Fig.  9) ;  and  by  the  position  of 
the  reproductive  organs,  which  are  either 
situated  between  the  outer  and  inner  avails 
of  the  digestive  cavity  (Fig.  3),  or  else 
depend,  in  the  form  of  purse-like  lobes, 
from  the  lower  side  of  the  radiating  canals 
(Fig.  i>J,  and  discharge  their  contents  ex- 
ternally through  a  rupture  of  the  outer 
wall.  All  the  sexual  zoiiids  of  one  colony 
are  also  usually  of  one  sex,  though  a  few 
exceptions  to  this  occur  (e.  *;.  Hifdm,  Di- 
phasia).    The  free  medusae  of  some  species 


Fig.  3. 


Mature  free  me- 
dusa o(  S.JTiirn- 
biiis:  0,  mouth  ; 
6,  a  radiating 
tube;  c,  circu- 
lar tube;  e,  ve- 
lum; /,  tenta- 
cles i^Agassizj. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Parypha  crocea,  one  of  the 
zooids,  with  clusters  of 
medusoid  buds  (sporo- 
sacs), about  natural 
size  (.\gas3izj. 


Fig.  G. 


A  female  sporosac,  much  en- 
larged ;  a,  tentacles ;  6, 
pedicel ;  c,  spadix  ;  d,  body 
of  embryo ;  e,  tentacles  ;  /, 
rudiment  of  stem  of  em- 
bryo (Agassiz). 

of  Hydroidea  {e.  fj.  Lizztn,  Vt/ftmoi-phosa,  Hi/bncodou^Gtc) 
in  their  turn  produce  medusse-buds,  which  become  de- 
tached and  develop  into  me- 
dusae similar  to  those  from 
which  they  originated.  In 
Hi/bocodvn  these  buds  arise 
from  the  base  of  the  large 
solitary  tentacle  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  disk;  in  the  two 
other  genera  named  above 
they  are  produced  on  the  sides 
of  the  digestive  cavity  or 
"  proboscis."  These  buds 
may  coexist  with  true  ova  in 
the  same  medusa.  A  few  in- 
stances of  reproduction  by 
spontaneous  division  have 
been  observed,  both  in  the 
medusae  and  in  the  nutritive 
zooids. 

Two  types  of  sexual  repro- 
duction have  been  observed. 
In  most  of  the  species  the  eggs, 
after  fertiUzation  by  ?perm- 
uUs,  undergo  complete  seg- 
mentation and  develop  directly  into  round  and  somewhat 
elongated  embryos  {Fig.  10,  a),  which  are  covered  ex- 
ternally with  cilia,  by  means  of  which  they  swim  ac- 
tively about  for  a  time;  these  young  embryos  are  known 


Hijdrnctinin  pnlycUnn,  partof  fe- 
male colony  enlarged:  «,  nu- 
tritive zooid;  6'  blaslostyle;  c, 
defensive  zooid;  r/,  e,_f,  sporo- 
sacs or  medusnid  buds  con- 
tainingei^gsindifferentstages 
of  development  (Agassiz). 


as  7)?aJH(?K.  They  consist  of  an  outer  layer  {*:ctoderm) 
made  up  of  prismatic  cells,  and  an  inner  layer  {rndo- 
derm),  of  larger  and  more  globular  cells,  which  encloses 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  S. 


Sertularia  pumila,  on   a  Obelia     coinmissuralis,    a 

sea-weed  (Fucus),  nat-  gouotheca  and  two  hy- 

ural  size.  drothecie,         enlarged 

(Agassiz). 

the  central  cavity.  In  this  stage  there  is  no  external 
opening.  The  plauulae  soon  attach  themselves  to  some 
object  like  a  stone,  shell,  seaweed,  or  submerged  timber,  by 
one  end,  which  rapidly  enlarges  (Fig.  10,  6)  into  a  flat- 
tened disk-like  form;  the  cilia  disappear  at  the  same  time; 


Fig.  9. 


Oytia  Johnstoni,  the  mature  me- 
dusa, enlarged. 


the  upper  end  then  begins 
to  enlarge,  and  the  interme- 
diate jiortion  becomes  nar- 
row and  elongated  to  form 
a  stem  ;  very  soon  the  upper 
end  enlarges  into  a  body, 
and  develops  a  mouth  at 
the  end,  and  the  central 
cavity  becomes  a  stomach; 
at  the  same  time  tentacles 
grow  out  around  the  mouth, 
and  a  thin  covering  of  chit- 
in  ous  matter  is  deposited 
over  the  stem  and  lower 
portion  of  the  body  (Fig. 
11);  so  that  the  little  hy- 


Embryos   of   Melicertum    campanula: 
plauula;  6,  embryos  just  attached,  much 
enlarged  (A.  Agassiz). 


droids  begin  to  resemble  the  adult  nutritive  zooids. 

The  second  mode  of  sexual  reproduction  is  only  met  with 

in  Tufjularidir,  Hydra,  and  a  few  other  genera.     In    Tubu- 

_,      ,.  ,  larfdx    the      medu- 
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soids  are  small  oval 

sporosacs  (Figs.  4, 
5),  arising  in  clus- 
ters from  the  body 
just  above  the  long 
tentacles.  The  «juo- 
dix  (Fig.  5,  c)  be- 
comes surrounded  by 
a  cellular  mass  of 
germinal  matter, 
from  which,  in  the 
female,  irregular 

egg-like  masses  are  separated  from  time  to  time.  Each 
mass  soon  flattens  into  a  concave  disk,  which  rapidly 
becomes  angular,  and  then  the  angles  elongate  so  that 
the  form  becomes  star-shaped;  the  rays  gradually  elon- 
gate into  tentacles  (Fig.  5,  e) ;  the  outer  convex  surface 
protrudes,  and  shows  an  internal  cavity  (d),  and  in  some 
cases  small  oral  tentacles  grow  out  around  the  end  ;  from 
the  concave  side  a  projection  (/)  is  developed,  which  will 
ultimately  form  the  stem.  In  this  state  the  embryo  hy- 
droid {actunila)  is  discharged.  It  then  swims  about,  and 
also  creeps  upon  its  tentacles,  mouth  downward:  finally  it 
attaches  itself  by  the  opposite  end  (/},  which  expands  into 
a  disk  at  the  base,  and  elongates  into  a  stem  ;  a  mouth  and 
stomach  are  formed,  and  it  then  becomes  a  nutritive  zooid. 
The  existing  llydroida  may  be  divided  into  four  princi- 
pal sub-orders.  The  coral-fnrming  species  {Mlfhporu)  may 
constitute  a  fifth,  but  are  little  known.  The  extinct  Grap- 
totitcn  probably  represent  a  sixth  sub-order. 

I.  The  Thecophora  (or  Calyptoblastea),  including  the 
families  Sertularida?  (Fig.  7),  Campanularida*  (Figs.  8,  9), 
Plumularidiv,  etc.,  are  characterized  by  having  all  parts, 
except  the  upper  portion  of  the  zooids,  covered  with  a 
chitinous  sheath  ;  around  the  body  of  each  zoiiid  this  forma 
a  protective  caliclc,  into  winch  the  upper  parts  can  be  re- 
tracted when  disturbed.  In  Plumularida*  there  are  also 
smaller  cup-like  calicles  from  which  irregular  processes 
of  naked  sarcode  may  be  extended.  The  medusoid  buds 
arise  from  a  blastostyle  enclosed  within  a  chitinous  cap- 
sule {i/unothccci)f  which  also  serves  to  contain  and  protect 
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the  buds  until  developed  either  into  fixed  sporosaos  or  free 
mcdusie.  The  latter  usually  have  reproductive  organs  ^ro- 
garded  as  sporosacs  by  Allmau)  on  the  radiating  tubcB. 

II.  The  Athccata  (or  Gym-  Kio.  11. 

noblastea).  including  Coryn- 
idce  (Figs.  1,  2,  :!),  CluvidsB, 
Hvdractinidii!  (Fig.  G),  Tubu- 
larid;B  (Figs.  4,  5),  etc.,  usu- 
ally have  the  root-fibres  and 
stems  covered  with  a  chitinous 
shcalh,  but  this  docs  not  form 
oalicles  around  the  nutritive 
zociids.  nor  gonothecie  around 
the  medusoid  buds,  wliich  are 
naked,  and  become  either  spo- 
rosacs  or  free  medusic.  The 
latter  have  their  reproductive 
organs  uu  the  digestive  cavity, 
and  do  not  have  lilhocjsts  on 
the  margin. 

III.  The  Piphonophora,  in- 
cluding Physalia  (the  '-Por- 
tuguese man-of-war  "),  VelcUa, 
Porpita,  etc..  are  very  complex, 

free-swimming  e<donies,  com-  Young  hydroids  of  3/1  canyja- 
posedofmanyunitedhydroids.  niila,  much  enlarged  (A. 
In   these  one  or  more  of  the      Agassiz). 

zoiiids  becomes  transformed  into  a  floating  apparatus,  usu- 
ally in  the  form  of  a  vesicle  or  bladder  filled  with  air; 
others  au  nutritive  zoiiids;  others  locomotive:  and  still 
others  reproductive.  Some  species  produce  free  medusa, 
others  fixed  ones  or  sporosacs. 

IV.  The  Gyinnochroa,  including  only  the  fresh-water 
Hydra>,  have  the  body  naked  and  furnished  with  a  sucking 
disk  for  voluntary  adhesion  at  the  posterior  end.  They 
can  creep  about,  and  also  float  free  in  the  water.  The  re- 
productive zoiiids  are  very  simple  sporosacs,  arising  from 
the  sides  of  the  body,  both  sexes  often  on  the  same  hydra. 
The  male  sporosacs  are  conical  bodies  just  below  the  ten- 
tacles; the  female  ones  are  irregular  tuberculiform,  and 
situated  toward  the  base.  The  eggs  develop  into  aclnmix, 
which  become  llvdra;.  The  ordinary  buds  arise  from  the 
sides  of  the  n/dra  as  simple  hernia;  of  the  body-walls. 
but  they  soon  elongate  and  develop  a  mouth,  stomach,  and 
tentacles  like  those  of  the  parent;  then  the  hollow  pedicel 
by  which  they  arc  united  to  the  parent  becomes  constricted, 
and  the  youiig  hvdraj  detach  themselves,  and  soon  become 
exactly  l"ike  the  first.  The  species  of  Hydra  inhabit  Iresh 
water," and  are  noted  for  their  wonderful  powers  of  repair- 
ing injuries,  restoring  loft  parts,  and  reproducing  the  entire 
body  even  from  minute  fragments.  A.  E.  VEuniLL. 

liydroin'rtcr  [<ir.  i.5a,p.  "water,"  and  ^tVpoi-. "  mea- 


Fr.    hyfl, 


Ara-ometer,    or       ^ 


Mil  V  ,  i  I  .        ",7 J' .      •  . 

tiravimoter,    an    instrument  consisting  ol 

three  parts:   (1)  a  graduated  stem  of  uniform 

diameter  and  cross-section;   (2)  a  bulb;  (3)  a 

counterpoise  or  ballast.     On  being  placed  in  a 

liquid    it  sinks  until    a  certain  point  on  the 

scale    is  on  a   level    with  the    surface    of   the 

liquid,  and  from  the  reading  of  the  scale  at 

that   point  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid 

is  either  ascertained  directly  or  by  a  Bimplo 

calculation.     The  principle  of  the  hydrometer 

is   simply  that  of   the  law  of  floating  bodies 

—viz.  that  whin    a  body   floats  the  weight  ol 

the  bulk  of   liquid  displaced  is  equivalent  to 

the  weight   of  the  body  floated.     The  bulb  is 

put  on  in  order  that  the  instrument  may  float, 

and    the   counterpoise    or    ballast    ensures    lis 

floating  in   an  upright  i.osition.     The  stem  is 

of  small  diameter,  in  order  that  small  ditlii 

cnces  of  specific  gravities  in  liquids  may  sb"" 

considerable  difl'crenees  on  the  scale.     Hydro 

meters  are  usually  of  glass,   though  they  are 

sometimes  made  of  metal.     Glass  has  the  ad- 

vanlagc  of  cleanliness,  resistance  to  corrosion, 

incapabilitv  of  fraudulent  alteration  except  by 

an  experienced  worker  in  glass  and  its  facility 

of  manufacture.  Its  fragility,  however,  is  a  point 

a^aiii^t  it.     .'^oinc  of  the  first  hydrometers  con- 

'st-n,i-<ed  were  made  so  that  weights  "''KI'^I'"  nvdrometer. 
a  Idi-d  to  theiii,  either  in  apan  at  thclop  ol  tlio     • 

«tem,  or  attached  helween  the  bulb  and  eouiiler]ioise,  and 
therefore  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Fahrc^oheil  «  hy- 
drometer is  a  sample  of  one  having  the  pan  at  the  lop  o 
the  sleni.  to  which  weights  may  be  added  in  order  to  sink 
Ihe  hydrometer  to  a  certain  mark.  The  hydrometers  of 
Sikes'and  Dveas  arc  hydromelers  where  the  weights  are 
added  to  the 'portion  immersed  in  the  liquul  I  lie  lulin- 
tion  of  weights  in  this  way,  by  increasing  the  volume  01 
the   immersed  portion,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  tho  ontiro 


hydrometer,  however,  introduces  considerable  complioat.ou 
into  tho  instrument,  and  renders  it  difficult  of  accurate  ad- 
justment.    Tho  Sikes  and  Uveas  instruments  have,  how- 
ever, been  used  as  standards  in  the  British  custom-house 
for  a  considerable  period.     The  Dycas  hydromc  er  was  or- 
dered by  the  U.  S.  Congress  as  the  oflieial   instrument  in 
iraO,  and  was  still  in  use  in  1844.     This  instrument  pos- 
sessed  the  advantage  that  by  the  addition  ot    weights  a 
considerable    range    might  be  given    to    the   instrument 
Nicholson's  hydrometer    is,   like    the  preceding  ones,  ol 
metal,  and  ha's  not  only  a  pan  at  the  top  ot  the  stem  for 
the  reception  of  weights,  but  has  also  a  pan  just  above  the 
counterpoise  for  thc'reccption  of  solids  of  which  it  may  ho 
desirable  to  determine  the  specific  gravity.     The  miyority 
of  the  hydrometers  at  present  in  use  are  invariable  in  size 
and  weiglit,  and  are  usually  constructed  of  glass.     Some 
of  these  are  graduated,  so  as  to  read  off  directly  in  specific 
gravities.      The  hydrometers  of  Schmidt  of  Berlin,  con- 
structed carefully  on  malh.-matical  principles,  have  given 
his  name  to  some  instrume.its  made  on   this  plan;    but 
usually  hydrometers  made  on  this  plan  have  not  the  nauie 
of  any  individual   attached  to  them.     A\  ilson  s  or  Lovi  s 
beads  are  a  peculiar  form  of  hydrometer  (if  a  number  ol 
bodies  can  be  spoken  of  in  the  singu  ar  number).     They 
consist  of  a  number  of  bead-like  bulbs  of  glass,  ..lightly 
difl-ering  from   each  other  in  weight  oi  volume,  cieh  en- 
craved  with  a  number.     On  being  thrown  into  a  liquid, 
some  float,  while  others  sink,  while  the  figures  on  the  ono 
which  neither  floats  nor  sinks,  or  barely  floats  or  sinks,  show 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  under  examination.     Jlos 
hydrometers  are,  however,  constructed  with   an    arbitra  J 
E,;ale,   so   that  their  readings  contain  no   decimals.       iUo 
Twaddell  hydrometer  is  so  graduated  that  the  '■'>'»''"  "f 
de-recs  indicated,    multiplied  by   5  and    added    to  lOCfl, 
gi  °e  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  referred     o  water  as 
1000       The  marine  hydrometer  for  sea-water  has  a  range 
of  40  degrees,  tlie  number  of  degrees  indicating  •''«  ''""' 
place  of  decimals  in  expressing  specific  gravities;  thus   5 
Segrces  indicate  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.00.;  22  degrees,  of  1.02 
etc.     Hydrometers  with  an  arbitrary  scale  .are  extensnely 
used  in  certain  manufactures  or  for  testing  the  products  o 
"uei!  manufactures,  and  arc   graduated  with   this  object. 
Thus   that  of  Prix  (sometimes  called  a  saecharomcler)  is 
graduated  so  as  to  indicate  at  once  the  percentage  of  sugar 
f,'  an  aqueous  solution.     This  is  used  by  sugar-refiirers  on 
lo  Coi^tinent.      Southworth's  hydrometer    ■^'l-P;'^  -■- 
time  since  in  tho  State  of  New  "iork  Dy  act  of  the  legis  a- 
ture,  has  the  zcro-p.iint  at  tho  point  to  which  the  in  tru- 
mcnt  sinks  in  priof  spirits  C-O  vols,  o    alcohol  to    ,0  o 
water),  and  the  graduations  above  and  below  indientc  the 
percentages   above  or  below  proof.      The  •'.y'"""'-":'-,,"' 
Gav-Lussac  (also  called  alcoholometer)  is  graduated  so  that 
the  readings  give  tho  pereen.ijgo  of  a  eohol  by  volume  in 
an  alcoholic  solution,  in  which  alone  it  is  intended  to  lo 
used      Tho  temperature,  which  is  an   important  tactoi    lu 
considering  the  indications  of  a  hydrometer,  is  lor  (,ay- 
Lus'ae'Tifstrument-,  10°  C.  oriU°  F.    A  table  of  correclions 
J:,r  temperature  has  been  I"'Wisbed.     The  a  coholometcr 
of  Tralles  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Uay-\.»^>^ 
but  is  intended  for  a  temperature  of  60    F.      fins  is  now 
tho  oflieial  instrument  for  testing  alcoholic  liquors  in  tho 
U    S       Numerous  other  hydromelers  for  testing  alcoholic 
liquids  have  been  devi.sed,  among  which  maybe  nientioned 
Itichter's,  which  reads  in  percentages  by  weight  of  alcohol : 
Meis^ner's.  which  has  two  scales,  one  giving  percentages  l.y 
wcic'iit,  and  Ihe  other  by  volume,  etc.     Diuacourt  s   galac- 
loni"tcr  is  intended  for  use  in  testing  sanniles  of  milk  for 
watering.     The  0  of  the  scale  is  at  the  p.ulit  to  which  the 
instrument  sinks  in  pure  water;  the  100  the  point    o  whu-h 
it  sinks  in  pure  milk,  which  ordinarily  has  "/I'"''  ';•  «''"' , 
ilv  of  I  0211.      The  S|mce  between   is  divided  into  lOl)  equal 
i.i'irls,  and   the  readings  of  the   instrument  show,  with  a 
close  ai.proximation  lo  tho  truth,  the  amount  ol  pure  milk 
which  Iho  sample  contains.     The  hydrometer  ot  Pa  ling  .. 
arbitrarily  graduated,  its  indications  being  converted  int.. 

200  ... 

Bpccific  gravities  by  Ihe  formula  sp.  gr.  =.  ,pg  ^  ,,,  '"  »  ">'  ' 

„  represents  tho  reading  of  the  hydrometer,  "">  +  '';■•" 
bein^  used  when  the  liquid  is  lighter  •■""""'•;•.';;,,-, 
sign  when  it  is  heavier.  This  instrument  is  used  bj  many 
manufacturers,  dyers,  etc.  m  Eng  and.  „  ■ 

The  inslrument,  however,  which  is  "'"'^^^n-vU.Zt 
both  here  and  abroad,  is  thai  "f  HaumC'.      1  ropei  y  speaK 

Sri"i.i  i  .1.1.1.  I"  .."'...•~'  •""• ."  r."  ■"""• 
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The  space  between  is  divided  into  ten  parts,  and  the 
f^radatious  are  continued  indefinitely.  For  liquids  heavier 
than  water  the  zero-point  is  the  point  to  which  the  instru- 
ment sinks  in  pure  water,  and  15°  is  at  the  point  to  which 
it  sinks  in  a  solution  containing  16  parts  by  weight  of  com- 

For  the  puse  esprit,  sp.  gr.  = 


mon   salt  in  85  of  water.     The  space  is  divided   into  15 

parts,  and  the  gradations  are  continued  indefinitely  down- 
ward.    The  first-mentioned   instrument   is  called  the  p^se 
c*<prit,  the  latter  the  jrje«e  act'de.     The  formulae  for  convert- 
ing the  readings  into  specific  gravities  are — 
144 


For  the  pOse  acide,  sp.  gr.  =  - 


136 -hz 

152 
152  —  2: 

Numerous  tables  have  been  constructed  by  different  scien- 
tific men,  showing  the  ppecific  gravities  corresponding  to 
the  indications  of  the  Baume  hydrometers.  They  difl"er 
somewhat  among  themselves,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
common  salt  used  to  standardize  the  instruments  often  con- 
tains impurities,  which  cause  a  slight  difference  in  the  in- 
dications. Moreover,  the  liquids  used,  in  consequence  of 
the  attraction  of  the  glass  stem  of  the  hydrometer,  rise  in 
a  curve  against  it,  so  that  it  is  difiicult  to  determine  the 
exact  point  which  coincides  with  the  level  of  the  liquid,  and 
errors  of  manufacture  are  thus  introduced.  The  specific 
gravities  corresponding  to  the  indications  of  the  Baume 
and  Beck  hydrometers  are  given  as  follows  (  Wutts's  Diet., 
vol.  iii.  pp.  209,  210): 

Compfiriinn  n/the  DcfjrccB  of  Baume' 8  Hydrometer  with  the 
real  Spcvific  Gntvidca  of  Liquids  heavier  than  ioa(er,  cal- 
culated bj/  Gilpin's  formula. 


McruUoh,  Rpport  on 
Hydromrlers,  Pub. 
Due.  5U,  1S4S. 


Gilpin,  and 
U.  S.  Disp. 


Degrees 

Specific 
Smvity. 

Degrees. 

Specific 
gravitj-. 

Degrees, 

Speciflc 
gravity. 

Degrees. 

Specific 
gravity. 

0 

1.000 

20 

1.152 

39 

1,345 

58 

1.617 

1 

1.007 

21 

1.160 

49 

l„3,-.7 

59 

1.634 

2 

1.013 

22 

1.16!) 

41 

1.3r,9 

60 

1.652 

3 

1.020 

23 

1.173 

42 

i,;if<2 

61 

1.G70 

4 

1.027 

24 

1.188 

43 

1.395 

62 

1.6S9 

5 

1.034 

2.5 

1.107 

44 

1,407 

G3 

1.708 

6 

1.041 

20 

1.203 

4,5 

1.421 

64 

1.727 

7 

1.048 

27 

1.216 

4S 

1.434 

65 

1.747 

8 

1.05S 

28 

1.226 

47 

1.448 

G6 

1.7G7 

D 

1.0G3 

29 

1.23G 

4S 

1.463 

67 

1.788 

10 

1.070 

30 

1.246 

49 

1.476 

68 

1.809 

11 

1.073 

.U 

1.256 

60 

1.490 

69 

1.831 

12 

1.0S6 

32 

1.207 

51 

l.,:05 

70 

1.854 

13 

1.034 

1      33 

1.277 

S2 

1.520 

71 

1.877 

U 

l.IOI 

34 

1.2S3 

53 

1.535 

72 

l.UOO 

15 

1.109 

3,5 

1.200 

51 

1.551 

73 

1.924 

16 

1.113 

30 

1.310 

55 

1.567 

74 

1.949 

17 

1.1 2G 

37 

1.322 

56 

1.583 

75 

1,974 

18 

1.134 

38 

1.333 

57 

1.600 

76 

2.000 

19 

1.14! 

Baumi'a  Hydrometer  for  Liquids  lif/hter  than  Water,  calcu- 
lated by  Gilpin's  f'onmda. 


Degrees. 

Specific  { 
gravity.! 

Degrees. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Degrees. 

Specific 
gravity,' 

Degrees. 

Specific 
gravity. 

10 

1.000 

23 

.918 

.30 

.849 

49 

.789 

11 

0.993 

24 

.913 

37 

.844 

50 

.785 

12 

.986 

2-5 

.937 

38 

.839 

51 

.781 

13 

.980 

26 

.901 

39 

.834 

52 

.777 

14 

.973 

27 

.893 

40 

.830 

53 

.773 

15 

.967 

23 

.890 

41 

-.825 

54 

.768 

16 

.960 

29 

.835 

42 

.820 

55 

.764 

17 

.954 

30 

.880 

43 

.816 

56 

.760 

18 

.948 

31 

.874 

44 

.811 

57 

.757 

19 

.942 

32 

.869 

4.5 

.807 

58 

.753 

20 

.936 

33 

.864 

46 

.802 

59 

.749 

21 

.930 

34 

.859 

47 

.798 

60 

.743 

22 

.924 

35 

.8.14 

48 

.794 

Table  for  converting  degrees  of  Beck's  Hydrometer  into  real 
Specific  Gravities. 


Specific  gr 
Greater 

avity. 
r.ess 

1 

Specific  gravity. 

i 

Specific  gravity. 

i 

Greater 

I.eas 

Greater 

Less 

& 

thaul.OOO. 

l.OOti,  1 

25 

Ibattl.OOO. 

I.IXX). 

° 

tbaul.OOO. 

1,000, 

1 

1,006 

,994 

1.172 

.872 

48 

1393 

,780 

2 

1,012 

,9S8 

26 

1.181 

.857 

49 

1.405 

.776 

3 

1.018 

,983 

27 

1.189 

.863 

.50 

1.417 

.773 

4 

1.024 

,977 

28 

1.197 

.8.59 

51 

1.429 

.769 

5 

1.030 

.971 

29 

1.206 

.834  1 

.52 

1.441 

.766 

6 

1.037 

.9156 

30 

1.214 

.8,50 

53 

1.4.53 

.762 

7 

1.043 

.9lM 

31 

1.223 

,846 

54 

1,466 

.759 

8 

1.049 

.955 

32 

1,232 

,842 

.55 

1,478 

.756 

9 

1.0,56 

.950 

33 

1.241 

.837 

56 

1,491 

.7.52 

10 

1.063 

.941 

34 

1.250 

.833 

57 

1.504 

.749 

11 

1.069 

.939 

36 

1.2,59 

.829 

58 

1.518 

.746 

12 

1.076 

.934 

36 

1.268 

.825 

.59 

l.,5i2 

.742 

13 

1.083 

.929 

.37 

1.278 

.821 

60 

1.516 

.739 

14 

1.090 

.924 

38 

1.288 

,817 

61 

l.,560 

.736 

15 

1.097 

.919 

39 

1.298 

,813 

62 

1,574 

.733 

16 

1.104 

.914 

40 

1.308 

.810 

63 

1.589 

.730 

17 

1.111 

.909 

41 

1,318 

.806 

64 

1.604 

.727 

13 

1.118 

.904 

42 

1,328 

.802 

G3 

1.619 

.723 

19 

1.126 

.899 

43 

1,339 

.798 

66 

1.635 

.720 

20 

1.133 

.695 

44 

1,349 

.794 

67 

1.651 

.717 

21 

1.141 

.890 

45 

1,360 

.791 

68 

1,667 

.714 

22 

1.149 

.885 

46 

1,371 

.787 

69 

1,683 

.711 

23 

1.157 

.881 

47 

1.382 

.783 

70 

1,700 

.708 

24 

1.164 

.876 
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The  Holland  hydrometer  is  essentially  the  same  as 
Baume's,  used,  as  its  name  implies,  in  Holland,  where  it  is 
the  ofificial  standard.  The  instrument  of  Cartier.  adopted 
at  one  time  by  the  French  government,  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  Baume.  The  22°-mark  of  each  is  the  same; 
for  other  points,  either  above  or  below,  15°  of  the  Cartier 
scale  correspond  with  16°  of  the  Baume  scale.  The  eou- 
struction  of  this  instrument  was  really  an  infringement 
upon  Baume.  who  was  thereby  deprived  of  tlie  emoluments 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  rccei\ed  had  his  instru- 
ments, instead  of  Cartier's,  been  adopted  by  the  government. 
Beck's  hydrometer  is  one  liaving  the  zero-point  corre- 
sponding to  a  sp.  gr.  of  1,  and  'M)  to  sp.  gr.  0.S50,  and  the 
scale  is  extended  by  equal  divisions  both  above  and  below  0. 
Several  other  hydrometers  with  arbitrary  scales  have  been 
constructed,  but  as  a  general  rule  their  use  is  so  limited 
that  a  further  enumeration  of  the  instruments  is  unim- 
portant. 

Temperature  naturally  has  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
indications  of  the  hydrometer.  All  the  above-mentioned 
instruments  are  intended  to  be  used  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, or  about  00°  F. 

A  hydrometer  resembling  a  flute — in  fact  a  graduated 
brass  tube  closed  and  loaded  at  one  end — is  described, 
under  the  name  of  hydroHCopinni,  in  a  letter  of  Syncsiiis  to 
Hypatia,  but  Archimedes  is  claimed  to  be  the  real  inventor. 
It  was  not  introduced  into  general  use,  however,  until  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  E.  Wai.lku. 

Hydrop'athy  [Gr.  vSwp,  "water."  and  iraOeiy,  from 
na<rxfi.i:  to  **  suffer  "].  The  numerous  health  institutions  in 
the  U.  S.  and  other  countries  under  the  names  of  *'  water- 
cures,"  "hydropathic  establishments,"  "  hyj;icnie  insti- 
tutes," and  "  bygeian  homes,"  where  invalids  of  all  classes 
are  treated  by  means  of  bathing,  diet,  exercise,  and  other 
hygienic  agencies  to  the  exclusion  of  all  drug  medicines, 
illustrate  the  extensive  results  that  cnn  often  be  traced  to 
insignificant  beginnings.  The  incident  of  a  sprained  wrist, 
and  the  instinctive  application  of  water  from  an  adjiiccnt 
pump,  originated  an  entire  system  of  the  healing  art. 
Vincent  Pricssnitz,  a  German  peasant  of  Silesia,  beingthen 
thirteen  years  of  age,  sprained  his  wrist,  and.  finding  that 
water  allayed  the  pain  and  inflammation,  followed  the  ap- 
plication with  that  of  a  wet  cloth  (  I'mnchlnff),  from  which 
also  he  received  much  benefit.  Another  accident,  the  crush- 
ing of  his  thumb,  enabled  him  soon  after  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment of  water-treatment  with  a  similar  result.  But  in 
this  case  the  cure  was  attended  with  a  rash  on  the  skin, 
wliich  he  attributed  to  impurity  of  the  blood,  and  at  once 
conceived  the  idea  that  water  favored  the  elimination  of 
morbid  matter  from  the  system,  and  was  therefore  a  puri- 
fying as  well  as  a  soothing  agent.  This  rash  was  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  "crisis"  which  subsequently  became 
an  important  feature  in  the  hydropathic  treatment  of 
chronic  diseases,  although  at  the  present  time  crises  are 
regarded  as  accidental  complications,  rather  than  essential 
conditions,  of  the  eliminating  processes.  In  his  nineteenth 
year  Priessnitz  met  with  an  accident  which  fractured  several 
ribs,  and  so  displaced  the  bones  that  the  surgeons  found  it 
difficult  to  replace  them  satisfactorily.  But  the  sufferer 
was  equal  to  the  emergency.  Leaning  over  a  window-sill 
and  inflating  the  lungs  to  the  utmost,  the  ingenious  ]iati(?nt 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  broken  ends  of  the  bones  in 
juxtaposition.  To  allcvjate  the  soreness  and  inflammation, 
Priessnitz  applied  his  favorite  wet  bandage.  This  relieved, 
and  was  followed  by  another  rash,  which  confirmed  him  in 
the  theory  that  water  was  a  powerful  eliminating  agent. 
In  his  intercourse  with  his  neighbors  Priessnitz  naturally 
suggested  the  water-treatment  to  others  in  their  various 
accidents  and  ailments,  and  acquired  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a"  water-doctor."  But  he  soon  learned  that  many 
severe  and  protracted  chronic  diseases  required  a  more 
thorough  and  careful  management  and  a  stricter  regimen 
than  most  persons  were  able  or  willing  to  attend  to  in  con- 
nection with  business  and  tamily  cares  at  home.  This  ob- 
servation induced  him  to  open  an  institution  where  patients 
could  have  proper  nursing  facilities,  and  where  the  neces- 
sary discipline  could  be  enjoined  ;  and  in  IS^O  the  famous 
GrUfenberg  water-cure  began  to  receive  patients — where, 
reducing  his  plan  to  something  like  order  and  system,  a 
variety  of  baths,  adapted  to  different  cases  and  constitu- 
tions, was  added  to  the  remedial  appliances.    Among  these 
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were  the  Hln-tuch,  or  rubbing  wet  sheet,  the  wet-sheet  pack, 
Ihc  dry-blanket  or  sweating  pacl(,  the  hip  or  &'(z-bath,  the 
head-bath,    foot-bath,  douuhe,    spray,  plunge,   wave,    etc. 

baths.  , 

Patients  were  soon  attracted  to  (iriifcnbcrg  from  nearly 
■il!  iiarts  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  writings  of  Claridgc, 
Scudamorc,Johnson,Wilson,an.Uiullyot  England,  Francke, 
Weiss,  and  Munde  of  Germany,  and  Henry  L'.  Wright  and 
Drs  Trail  and  Shew  of  the  U.  S.,  made  the  public  tamiUar 
witll  the  leading  features  of  the  system.  It  has  been 
charged  that  some  of  the  practice  at  Griifenbcrg,  in  the 
application  of  cold  water,  water-drinking,  and  e.\ercisc, 
was  too  severe,  cspeciallv  for  tho  feeble  invalids  suffenng 
from  nervous  and  dvspeptic  affections.  It  would  be  very 
strange  if,  in  the  infancv  of  the  system,  such  errors  did  not 
occur?  But  it  is  not  true  that  his  method  was 
water-cure,"  nor  that  he  treated  all  diseases  with 
alone."  He  attached  great  importance  to  tho  auxiliaries 
of  siinplifily  of  diet,  due  exercise,  a  proper  aur 
sleep,  and  other  hvgienic  influences, 
pceted  of  using  more  or  less  medicine  clandestinely,  and  on 
that  susnicioirhc  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  pr.ac- 
in"  medicine  without  a  license  ;  but  as  no  medicine  of 


old 
'  water 


ilount  of 
Priessnitz  was  sus- 


in  which 


tisin„ 

any  kind  could  be  found  by  analyzing  the  water 
his  patients  were  bathed  and  tho  sponges  through  which 
tho  patients  drank  while  enveloped  in  tho  "pack,"  he  was 
acquitted  and  released.  :,  .     t      j       •     iqio 

A  hydropathic  society  was  organized  in  London  in  1»4A 
and  soon  after  institutions  were  opened  at  Malvern  and 
other  places  in  Great  Britain.  The  system  was  introduced 
into  the  V.  S.  in  184:!  bv  the  writings  of  Drs.  Trail  and 
Shew.  In  the  spring  of  1844,  Dr.  Trail  opened  .an  institu- 
tion in  New  York,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  samo  year  Dr. 
Shew  opened  another.  In  the  spring  of  1845,  Dr.  Shew 
opened  an  institution  at  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  in  con- 
nection with  David  Campbell.  In  a  few  years  thereafter 
there  were  100  similar  institutions  in  the  country. 

The  entire  literature  of  the  system  embraces  about  100 
volumes  the  most  popular  and  comprehensive  of  which  arc 
Dr  Trail's  Hi/ilr^italhlr  E,u->/cln,mi;n  and  Dr.  Shew's  H,/- 
dr,.paihir  lui'mih/  Plujairfun.  Of  European  works,  tho  best 
known  arc  Fraiickc  on  the  W'ltcr-cnrc,  Johnson's  Ni/dnip- 
,1,1,,/,  and  Gnthj  on  CI„-onlc  Dheces.  The  Wntc,--C„re 
J„n,;,ol  was  started  bv  Dr.  Shew  in  1844,  and  in  1845 
transferred  to  Fowler  '&  Wells,  who  continued  its  publi- 
cation for  twentv  years.  About  lS7:i  S.  R.  Wells,  who 
succeeded  tho  firm  of  Fowler  A  Wells,  commenced  tho 
publication  of  a  monthly  periodical  entitled  tho  .Science 
,,/■  Hi-ollh.  on  the  plan  of  the  original  Wutcr-Crc  Jou,n„l, 
and  intended  to  be  an  exponent  of  tho  system.  But  it  must 
be  observed  that  in  the  U.  S.  the  term  h;i,lrop„tl,ii.  which 
literally  means  "  water-disease,"  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
misnomer;  and  the  majority  of  practitioners  have  adopted 
the  term  hygienic,  for  the  rcasim  that  the  system  contem- 
Tilates  the  treatment  of  diseases  by  means  of  all  hygienic 
li.'cncies,  of  which  water  is  only  one.  They  claim,  too, 
that  while  ill  many  eases— fevers  and  inflammations,  for 
example— water  may  he  tho  leading  remedy,  in  other 
cases- dyspepsia,  scrofula,  plethora,  etc.— diet,  exercise, 
rest,  or  some  other  agency  may  bo  of  much  inorc_  relative 
importance  than  water. 


U.  T.  TitALi.. 


Ilytlroph'idx  [from vSup, "  water,"  and  5*i!, "  serpent"], 
n  familv  of  protcroglvph  serpents  (/.  c.  seri.ents  with  front 
teeth  grooved  to  serve  as  canals  for  the  contents  of  the  poi- 
sow-glands)  distinguished  by  the  compression  of  tho  caudal 
vertebrm  and  the  extension  of  their  neural  spines  and  liy- 
imi.ophvses  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  compressed  tail,  whle.i 
is  ad'iii'tcd  for  swimming  by  propulsion  from  side  to  side. 
The  serpents  contained  in  this  group  arc  liighly  venomous, 
and  aiT  prc-eiiiiiienllv  adapted  for  aquatic  life.  They  arc 
chielly  inhabitants  of  the  Eist  In.lian  seas,  but  one  species 
is  also  fouiiil  on  the  I'aciflc  coast  of  (■entral  America.  Ihcy 
are  g,  iicrallv  beautifully  colored,  and  may  at  oneo  ho  rec- 
ognized by  'their  very  compressed  tail.  Sovorol  genera 
ami  a  nun'iber  of  species  have  been  described. 

Tiiioiioni'.  OiM,. 

lly'dronliilc,or  Hydrophili«I  r  irn.m  //./,/r„,,/i,V,„, 
"watcr-lovcr,"ono  of  the  genera),  a  name  given  to  various 
water-bccllcs,  coleopterous  insects  often  having  oar-like 
le-'s  for  swimming  ,,iirposes.  They  constitute  a  family, 
II  vdrophilidic,  whose  larvic  are  carnivorous,  while  the  per- 
tVet  insects  live  on  decaying  vegetables.  Thus  they  aro 
important  water-soavcngers.  Tho  brown  hyilropliile  ( //y- 
dr,,,,l,iln,p;,-cns)  is  one  of  tho  largest  Kuropcan  beetles. 

Ilyilronho'bin   (svns.    W„i,-,-,lrrod.    llohU,,    IMio 

r.ni.i...  It.ilii,:  ,„„M./o...i.  /.»"■'.  /-'/««'••  ri/nolf/sm.  I.il'ua 
,„„!„„'.  /.;,,/.,..■..  h/sn',,,  ILir-opliohl,,.  Ai-,-ol,l,ohi„  li,:tl,„- 
,„„«  lu,d,-o,,l,ohi„,'l'l„n.,s  l,,ld,:,,,hol,:„.   l;„,,n,,l,ol.,„,  l,„n- 

ph„l,i„.  I'hohodlr'i-.    l'l„n,,,,d,-on.  a,,nm,ll,r..p,n.    /)„>,o„. 

pom.,  PhrcnitU  lat,-an> )  Kr.  Itu'jc,  JIyd,;.,,hal„e,  Ihachy- 


nolle,  Mul  de  St.  Hnherl ;  Gcr.   WiUh  der  H„n,lc,  Iliinda- 
wiitl,,  IlundloUhcH,    \\'n,U-rankheit.    Wasserschcne ;   Dutch, 
H'<,(<ii-;<.e«,    HondHdalhcid  ;    Sp.    Kubin,    Hldro/oOi; ;    It. 
Hahlni,.  Idnif'obin  :    Hung.  Viohnhen,    Kull/ak   dnhomvijck  ; 
Polish,   lt'«cie(l-/uii«;  Roumanian,  rnrlm,;;,;  Turk.  Knduz. 
Q„od,„,zlyj,Kcleh;  Arab,  (pure)  Dd  ,d  l.;l<,h  ,„o  „l  hUowf 
ml.,  ahnii;  (Algiers)  MkUmb;  (Barbary)  hill,:  Dan.  Il„„ds- 
kroek  ;  Swcd.  iro(toi«/.-)Vic/i-  ,•  Hind.  Itiinlund  knlln),  [from 
the  Greek  Miup,  "water,"  and  *d3o!.  "fear"]  is  a  remark- 
able disease  to  which  both  the  human  species  and  probably 
all  of  tho  brute  creation  arc  suVjjeet.     In   examining  its 
very  interesting  history  we  find  that  the  Hebrew  writers 
are"  altogether  silent  in   regard  to  it,  and  we  can  discover 
only  rare  allusions  to  it  among  other  authors  previous  to 
the' Christian  era.     Such  references,  however,  are  sufficient 
to  indicate  that,  although  it  may  not  have  been  so  prevalent 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity  as  among  those  of  more 
modern  periods,  yet  it  was  in  very  ancient  limes  recognized 
as  a  peculiar  disorder  infesting  certain  animals,  and  even 
man  himself.     The  earliest  distinct  mention  of  the  disease 
occurs  in  a  Hindoo  medical  work  of  great  antiquity— dat- 
ing probably  as  far  back   as  nine  or  ten  centuries  before 
Cirrist— written  by  a  renowned  physician  named  Susruta. 
It  is  observed  therein  that  when  dogs,.iackals,  foxes,  wolves, 
bears,  or  tigers  bccomo  rabid,  they  foam   at  the  mouth, 
which  remains  open  and  from  which  flows  saliva;  their 
tails  hang  down;  they  do  not  hear  or  see  well;  they  snap 
at  and  bite  one  another,  and  thus  eonimunieale  the  same 
mabady.     The  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  in  human  beings 
who  have  been  bitten  are  likewise  detailed  briefly,  and  are 
said  to  terminate  in  convulsions  and  death.     Scarification 
of  the  wound  and  burning  it  with  boiling  ijlier — a  .sort  of 
oil  made  from  butter— arc  recommenilcd,  as  well  as  various 
antidotes  to  be  5ub.scquently  administered.     This  concise 
and  rem.arkably  aecuratc  description  of  the  affection,  with 
suggestions  for  treatment,  may  he  regarded  as  an  cpilonie 
of  aU  ancient  and  modern  research  upon  the  subject.     The 
extract  given  can  be  found  in  Wise's  Hl«ln,-,/  of  Meillcine 
nn,nn,/  llic  Bliidutia.  Homer  is  supposed  to  allude  to  liydro- 
iihobia  in  the  ex])ression  (tvea  Aeo-<7T]T))pa  of  the  lllttd,  where 
Hector  is  compared  to  a  raging  dog.     There  arc  two  pas- 
sages  in   Hippocrates  which   appear  to  indicate  that    the 
physician  of  Cos  had  observed  its  characteristic  symptoms 
in  'man,  but  failed  to  reg.anl  it  otherwise  than  as  a  variety 
of   idiopathic  phrenitis.     His  contemporary,  Demoeritus, 
however,  who  was  a  famous  traveller,  had  probably  encoun- 
tered tho  disease  in  foreign  regions,  as  he  was  evidently 
well  acquainted  with  its  most  striking  peculiarities.     We 
are  informed  by  the  distinguished  physician  Celius  Aurc- 
lianus  that  Deiiiocritus,  in  a  treatise  upon  opisthotonos,  had 
described  tho  affection  in  the  human  subject,  admitting  its 
origin  from  the  bite  of  rabid  animals,  but  consi.lering  it 
simply  as  a  form  of  tetanus.     Theocritus  and  I'lalo  refer 
to   m.adncss   among  wolves.     Aristotle,  in    his  //i»(on/   -;/ 
Ani,n„l«,  remarks  that  dogs  are  afflicted  with   madness, 
quinsy,  and  gout;  that  the  first  renders  Ihein  furious  and 
inclined  to  bite  other  animals,  which  thereuijon  also  become 
rabid;  and  that  all  animals  except  man   are  liiilde  to  be 
seized  with  and   destroyed  by  the  malady  so  engendered. 
Artemidorus  and  (liiius,  who  flourished  some  two  centuries 
11.  c,  allude  to  Ihc  ilisease,  the  former  locating  it  in   tho 
stoniach,  and  the  latter  in  the  pneumogustrie.  Asclepiades, 
less  than  100  years  ii.  c,  refers  the  chief  cause  of  hydro- 
jihobia  to  irritation  of  the  bruin  membranes. 

In  the  earlv  |iortion  of  the  Christian  era  the  allusions  to 
this  afl'ectioii  beeome  more  frecpiciil.  M.  Artorius,  the 
friend  and  medical  attendant  of  Augustus,  speaks  of  il  in 
a  trealise  on  the  subject  as  being  situated  in  the  stomach. 
Gralius  Kiiliscus.  a  poet  of  the  same  ]ieriod.  describes  rabies 
in  a  work  entitled  the  l'i/nr<i,ll,-on.  \'irgil.  in  his  (leoi-ijivi, 
classes  rabies  among  the  dislempers  of  cattle  and  sheep 
induced   by   a  pcBlilential  condilion    of   the    atmosphere. 


Ovid  speaks  of  a  rabid  she-wolf  and  rabid  ccniaurs  (lo'o'c/r 
Hlmr,nbr,H).anA  I'linvof  the  bile  of  a  mad  dog.  Ovid 
stales,  moreover,  thai  hydrcqdiobia  and  gout  are  incurable 
maladies,  while  I'liiiy  advises  a  number  of  speeifles  for  Ihe 
prevention  of  Ihc  former.  Horace  employs  Ihe  expression 
'vi/,/c»  r„nU  in  ft  figurulivc  sense,  applying  il  to  Ihe  fierce 

heat  of  Ihe  dog-slar.  instead  of  using  the  ordi -y  phrase, 

,i»(M»  rnnlvnhr.      The   disease  is  melilioiic.,1  by  Columella,  a 
writer  on  husbandrv  in  the  first  century,  who  alludes  to  an 
opinion  common   among  shepherds  that  a  dog  may  bo  en 
Biired  against  rabies  by  biting  off  the  last  bone  of  itn  lail 
on  the  fortieth  dav  after  birth.     This  is  still  a  popular  su 
nerslilion.     Suetonius  refers  lo  wil.l   iinimals  nfleeted  with 
madness  (  f,-,:,  ,;,bld„).      Eumedes.  a  pliysieinn  in  Ihe  reign 
of  Tiberius,  makes  some  inleresling  ..bservalions  upon  llie 
disease,  remarking  Ihateven  Iheshed.ling  of  Icars  will  ex 
cite  pharyngeal  spasms  in  an  afrecled  i.erson.       Dioseor- 
ides,  in  the  lime  of  Ner...  appears  lo  be  the  l.rst  whoclaims 
to  have  actually  observc.l  and  Heated  the  disease,     liolh 
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he  and  Galen  describe  it  as  attacking  animals  and  men, 

and  agree  in  the  opinion  of  its  communicability  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  by  contact  of  morbid  saliva  with  the 
second  skin.  But  Galen,  and  Olsus  as  well,  concern  them- 
selves rather  witli  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  hydro- 
jihobia  than  with  its  history  and  progress.  Their  contem- 
porary. Magnns  of  Ephesus,  locates  the  affection  in  the 
stomach  and  diaphragm.  According  to  Plutarch,  it  was 
not  until  the  time  of  Porapcy  the  tireat  that  the  rabiBc 
poison  first  began  to  manifest  itself  among  human  beings. 
Andreas  of  Caryste,  a  physician  of  the  Ale.xaudrian  school, 
has  left  a  work  ujion  the  disease,  which  he  terms  (cyvoAuo-o-o?. 
Coelius  Aurelianus,  whom  we  have  mentioned,  a  distin- 
guished physician  of  the  reign  of  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  or 
perhaps  as  late  as  the  fifth  century,  is  the  first  to  furnish 
an  accurate  detailed  description  of  the  affection  in  man, 
and  of  the  various  controversies  regarding  it.  He  men- 
tions it  as  being  endemic  in  Caria  and  Crete.  He  called  it 
prissio  hydfophnhit-n,  and  relates  one  instance  of  its  occur- 
rence in  a  seamstress  who  used  her  teeth  to  rip  the  cloak 
of  a  hydrophobic  patient.  About  the  same  period  the 
affectiun  is  treated  of  with  more  or  less  minuteness  by 
Pedanius  Dioscorides  the  Cilieian,  Claud,ius  ^Elianus,  Clau- 
dius (ralenus,  Oribasius,  and  Vegetius  Kcnatus.  ^-Etius,  a 
Mesopotamian  doctor  of  the  sixth  century,  is  the  first  to 
furnish  anything  like  an  accurate  description  of  rabies  in 
dogs.  A  century  later  the  physician  Paulus  ^gineta  gives 
an  excellent  account  of  hydrophobia,  dividing  it  into  two 
varieties — viz.  that  arising  from  inoculation,  always  fatal, 
and  that  due  to  nervous  irritability,  capable  of  cure.  A 
similar  distinction  is  now  sometimes  made,  particularly  by  I 
French  authors.  Among  the  Arabian  physicians,  Yahia-  i 
ebn-Serapion,  Rhazes.  Africauus,  and  Avicenna  mention  the  I 
disease.  Yahia-ebn-Serapion,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  cen-  ' 
tury,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  affection  produced  by  i 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  is  incurable.  Rhazes  affirms  that  a  I 
certain  hydrophobic  man  barked  by  night  like  a  dog  and  j 
died,  and  that  another  when  he  beheld  water  was  seized  | 
with  trembling,  extreme  terror,  and  rigors.  Avicenna,  at  i 
the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  describes  hy-  ! 
drophobia  with  considerable  fulness,  noticing  several  of  its  ! 
phenomena  ignored  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  He 
terms  it  simply  canis  rabitU  Jitoraus,  Since  the  time  of 
Paulus  .-Egineta  wo  find  the  disease  described  by  numerous 
European  writers,  the  study  of  its  symptomatology  es- 
pecially keeping  pace  with  the  general  progress  of  medical 
science.  In  1020  an  outbreak  of  rabies  among  dogs  is 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Huwel  the  Good.  From  that 
time  it  appears  to  have  been  well  known  in  England,  nu- 
merous specific  remedies,  charms,  and  incantations  against 
it  being  recommended  in  old  Anglo-.Saxon  manuscripts  still 
extant.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  modern  history 
of  rabies  is  obscure  until  the  thirteenth  century.  One  of 
the  earliest  reports  of  scientific  interest  refers  to  wolves 
afflicted  with  the  disease  in  Franconia.  Germany,  in  1271, 
where  more  than  thirty  shepherds  and  peasants  fell  victims 
to  their  attacks.  Since  that  period  we  find  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  affection  as  prevailing  in  an  epizootic  form  in 
almost  every  country  of  Europe,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  wooded  districts  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France, 
appearing  to  attack  principally  wolves,  dogs,  and  foxes. 
Vulpine  madness,  however,  was  not  noticed  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  in  Europe,  although  it  had 
appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  U.  S,,  in  1768. 
In  1770  rabies  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  French 
West  Indies,  and  in  1785  it  became  extremely  prevalent 
throughout  the  U.  S.,  and  since  that  time  the  disease  in 
both  animals  and  men  has  occupied  a  prominent  place  in 
our  medical  literature.  It  was  unknown  in  South  America 
until  1S03,  when  it  broke  out  in  Peru.  It  has  been  recog- 
nized for  centuries  in  Northern  Africa,  but  its  presence  in 
Western  and  Southern  Africa  is  denied  upon  the  authority 
of  distinguished  travellers.  In  Asia  its  history,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  very  ancient.  It  has  never  appeared  in  Australia 
or  New  Zealand. 

The  popular  belief  that  hydrophobia  is  in  all  animals 
characterized  by  an  nhhorrcn'-e  of  ufitcr  was  long  since 
proved  to  be  erroneous.  The  mad  dog  laps  it  eagerly,  and 
will  not  hesitate  to  swim  in  it  when  it  obstructs  his  course. 
In  the  case  of  man.  however,  the  attempt  to  drink,  or  what- 
ever is  suggestive  in  any  manner  of  that  act.  induces  such 
dreadful  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  respira- 
tion, with  sense  of  suffocation,  that  a  horror  of  fluids,  even 
though  associated  with  intolerable  thirst,  may  be  truly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  characteristic 
features  of  the  disease.  For  these  reasons  a  distinct  term, 
rati't  V.  has  Iteen  employed  by  some  writers  to  designate  this 
affection  as  it  prevails  among  the  brute  creation,  the  word 
hi/drophobia  being  restricted  to  the  disorder  as  manifested 
in  man.  Such  a  distinction  is  observed  by  Fleming,  a 
recent  English  author^  who  has  written  certainly  the  best 


work  upon  the  subject.    Others  have  spoken  of  rabies  in  a 

universal  sense,  while  endeavoring  to  abolish  entirely  the 
term  hi/drojihubiit.  Numerous  other  more  or  less  compre- 
hensive terms  have  been  proposed  to  distinguish  the  affec- 
tion, but  hi/dropkobiu  has  continued,  and  will  probably 
always  continue,  to  be  its  most  popular  and  general  name 
among  English-speaking  nations. 

Although  the  manifestations  of  hydrophobia  are  clearly 
modified  by  character,  habit,  and  temperament  in  various 
species  and  varieties  of  animals,  and  even  in  individuals, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  same  disease  in  all,  whatever  its  pecu- 
liar form  or  mode  of  origin  and  propagation.  It  is  almost 
universally  conceded  that  the  introduction  of  a  specific  virus, 
from  a  rabid  animal,  into  the  system,  through  either  an  ac~ 
tual  looiind,  an  abraded  surface,  or  a  delicate  mncona  mem- 
brane, is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  development  of  this 
offrvtiun  in  man.  But  its  origin  among  brutes  has  always 
been,  and  still  is,  a  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  one 
worthy  of  our  most  serious  consideration.  Hydrophobia 
certainly  infests,  and  by  many  is  regarded  as  originating 
de  novo  among,  certain  Carnivora  —  viz.  the  dog.  wolf, 
jackal,  cat,  skunk,  and  raccoon  —  while  herbivorous  and 
other  creatures,  including  man,  contract  it  by  inoculation 
alone.  Of  the  various  conditions  asserted  as  favoring  its 
spontaneous  development  in  the  canine  race,  few  have  even 
a  probable  foundation.  They  are  principally  repressed  sex- 
ual desire,  extremes  of  atmospheric  temperature,  excitement 
of  anger,  want  of  water,  and  putrid  or  insufficient  food. 
Ziegler  fixes  the  origin  of  the  disease  in  lack  of  the  instinc- 
tive degree  of  nourishment  from  blood  and  flesh,  and  hence 
designates  it  lilntdnrst  and  Fleischfjier.  Still  another  pre- 
sumed influence  is  the  presence  under  the  dog's  tongue 
of  a  worm-like  appendage,  whose  extirpation  in  puppy- 
hood  is  considered  an  infallible  preventive  of  the  disease. 
This  idea  may  doubtless  be  referre<l  to  a  very  ancient  myth. 
Pliny  speaks  of  it,  terming  the  peculiar  appendage  lyssa. 
The  Germans  term  it  To/lwurm,  or  worm  of  madness,  and 
among  them  it  has  long  been  a  popular  superstition.  The 
practice  of  removing  this  so-calkd  worm  still  exists  in 
Thrace,  Turkey,  Greece,  Roumania,  Moldo  -  Wallachia, 
Spain,  and  even  in  the  Southern  U.  vS.  Its  efficacy  has  been 
entirely  disproved  by  scientific  investigation,  and  the  opera- 
tion may  be  best  characterized,  in  the  expressive  language 
of  Br.  Johnson,  as  ''a  substance — nobody  knows  what,  ex- 
tracted—nobody  knows  why."  The  other  presumed  causes 
of  spontaneous  hydrophobia  would  appear  to  be  equally 
equivocal.  Unsatisfied  salacity,  putrid  food,  hunger,  thirst, 
anger,  and  extremes  of  temperature  are  manifestly  circum- 
stances which  obtain  among  dogs  quite  generally  through- 
out the  world.  But  in  some  regions  abounding  in  dogs 
hydrophobia  has  always,  so  far  as  can  be  learneil,  been 
either  totally  unknown  or  extremely  rare,  while  in  others 
exempt  from  it  for  ages  it  has  only  recently  appeared,  and 
in  most  instances  can  be  traced  positively  to  importation. 
Such  exemption  has  been  particularly  noticed  in  various 
islands  throughout  the  world  and  in  isolated  localities.  It 
is  related  that  Mr.  Meyuell,the  most  eminent  English  sports- 
man of  the  last  century,  preserved  his  kennel  of  hounds 
from  hydrophobia  during  many  years  by  forcing  every  new 
dog  to  undergo  a  rigid  quarantine  of  several  months  pre- 
paratory to  his  admission  into  the  pack.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  were  the  universal  adoption  of  such  a  system 
of  sequestration  practicable,  rabies  would  become  extin- 
guished. 

Rubies  canina  prevails  indifferently  in  all  seasons,  as  the 
following  figures  prove  most  conclusively.  They  embody 
the  large  number  of  2520  distinct  and  authentic  cases  ob- 
served in  France,  Italy,  Austria,  England,  and  the  U.  S. 
The  foreign  statistics  refer  almost  exclusively  to  cases  in- 
vestigated by  distinguished  veterinary  surgeons;  those  of 
our  own  country  (101)  are  derived  from  a  report  on  the 
subject  by  Dr.  Blatchford  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation in  1856.  Of  the  2520  cases,  there  occurred  704  in 
the  spring,  621  in  the  summer,  608  in  the  autumn,  and  587 
in  the  winter.  These  figures  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of 
repressive  laws  designed  to  be  in  operation  only  in  the  dog- 
days,  when  the  canine  race  is  popularly  supposed,  as  'Mt. 
Mayo  observes,  to  be  afflicted  with  a  sort  of  dog-lunacy, 
having  the  same  relation  to  Sirius  that  human  insanity  has 
to  the  moon. 

We  must  acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  any  influences 
concerned  in  the  spontaneous  development  of  this  disorder, 
and  accept  the  theory  of  its  reproduction  solely  by  inocnln- 
tion  from  one  animal  to  another.  Such  certainly  is  the 
mode  of  its  transmission  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances; 
and  although  it  be  urged  that  the  disease  must  have  sprung 
from  a  beginning,  such  argument  when  used  with  regard 
to  any  communicable  affection  can  only  remove  us  from  the 
sphere  of  susceptible  proof  back  to  the  confines  of  the  mys- 
terious and  impenetrable  domain  of  original  causes.  It 
seems  quite  well  established  that  all  creatures  liable  to  con- 
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tract  the  disease  are  also  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  compe- 
tent to  transmit  it.  iind  we  know  of  no  animals  exempt  fro  lu  it. 
It  is  true  that  herbivorous  and  ruminating  beasts,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  their  jaws  and  teeth,  as  well  as  to  their 
seldom  attempting  to  bite  when  rabid  (sheep  only  except- 
ed), rarely  communicate  the  disease;  and  hence  the  belief, 
entertained  for  some  time  by  such  eminent  men  as  Sir 
Astlev  Cooper  and  the  veterinary  professors  Coleman  and 
Renault,  that  the  power  to  propagate  the  affection  was  con- 
fined to  such  animals  as  naturally  employ  their  teeth  for 
weapons  of  offence.  The  fallacy  of  this  opinion  has  been 
proved  bv  numerous  unquestionable  experiments,  and  it  is 
now  likewise  conceded  by  the  best  authorities  that  the  sa- 
liva of  a  hydrophobic  human  being  is  capable  of  inoculat- 
ing the  disease. 

Among  the  various  creatures    auhjoct  to  hydrophobia, 
the  dog,°on  account  of  its  intimate  association  with  man, 
is  not  only  our  greatest  source  of  danger,  but  it  affords  us 
the  most  frequent  opportunities  for  observing  the  phenom- 
ena of  this  reiloubtablc  affection.     A  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
ease, therefore,  as  manifested  in  the  canine  race  is  of  vital 
importance  in  enabling  us  to  recognize  it  promptly,  and 
thus  to  escape  the  dreadful  consequences  of  its  communica- 
tion to  ourselves.     Hydrophobia  in  the  dog  has  been  by 
some  writers  divided  into  two  varieties,  dumb  and  furious 
rabies,  according  as  the  animal  is  silent  and  undemonstra- 
tive or  noisy  and  fierce.     Other  authors  recognize  still  a 
third  variety,  which  they  term  tranquil  rabies,  where  the 
animal  is  quiet,  indifferent,  and  unaggressive.     These  dis- 
tinctions, however,  are  by  no  means  clear,  and   are  alto- 
gether  denied    by  Virchow,  who   considers    the    different 
forms  merely  as  prolonged  conditions  or  stages  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  are — 1st,  the  stage  of  melanclwh/;  2d,  the 
irritable  and  furious;   3d,  the  pnrahjtic  stage.      It  is  often 
very  difficult  to  detect  the  existence  of  rabies  in  its  nascent 
state.    This  accounts  for  most  oases  of  hydrophobia  in  per- 
sons inoculated   by  dogs  supposed  not  to  have  been  mad 
which  died  or  were  injudiciously  destroyed  before  the  full 
development  of  the    disease.     Fortunately,  however,   the 
disposition   to   bite  is  not  apt  to  be   exhibited   until  the 
affection   is   well   established.     The  disease  is  first  mani- 
fested hy  constant  restlessness,  uneasiness,  and  irritability 
of  temper,  the  dog  of  fondling  and  sociable  disposition  be- 
coming snarly,  morose,  and  shy,  retiring  under  pieces  of 
furniture,  into  dark  corners,  or  the  interior  of  its  kennel,  but 
not  remaining  long  in  any  one  spot,  and  being  continually 
engaged  in  licking,  scratching,  or  rubbing  some  portion  of 
its  body.    Costiveness  and  vomiting  are  often  present.    The 
appetite  becomes  dcpraveil,  such  indigestible  substances  as 
hits  of  thread,  hair,  wood,  glass,  straw,  and  dung  being 
swallowed  hy  the  animal,  which  also  shows  a  propensity 
to  la[p  its  own  urine  and  eat  its  own  e-xcrcment.     It  grows 
quarrelsome  towards    its  canine   companions,   and   chases 
and  worries  the  cat.    The  countenance  undergoes  a  marked 
change ;  that  of  the  docile  and  affectionate  dog  assumes  an 
earnest,  inquiring,  appealing  expression  ;  that  of  the  savage 
brute  becomes  the  very  picture  of  ferocity.     In  the  early 
sta''es   the   animal's   attachment   for   its    master    appears 
greatly  exaggerate<l.  and   as  long  as    it  retains   its  con- 
sciousness it  will  rolVain  from  injuring  him.     Two  early 
and  characteristic  signs  of  rabies  are  a  peculiar  delirium, 
causing  the  animal  to  snap  at  imaginary  objects  in  the  air, 
and  a  remarkable  alteration  in  its  voice,  the  bark  ending 
very  abruptly  and  singularly  in  a  howl  a  fifth,  sixth,  or 
eighth  higher  than  at  the  commencement.     .Sometimes  it 
will  utter'a  hoarse  inward  bark,  rising  slightly  in  tone  at 
the  close,     ('ommon  symptoms  are  strabismus  and  twiteli- 
ings  of  the  face.     In  a  couple  of  days  the  animal  begins  to 
lose  control  of  its  voluntary  muscles  and  experiences  diffi- 
culty in  eating  and  drinking.     In  the  early  stages  frothy 
spiuno  or  slaver  is  generally  seen  dripping  from   its  jaws, 
but  this  soon  lessons  in  quantity  and  becomes  thick  and 
glulinous,  adhering  to  the  corners  of  tho  mouth  anrl  fauces, 
and  causing  intense  desire  to  drink.     In  its  eagerness  to 
lap  water  tho  dog  often  overturns  tho  vessel  containing  it. 
It  is  no(v  insensible  to  pain — will  mumdl   burning  C"al»  or 
even  mutilate  itself  without  apparent  sull'ering.     It  .■xhibils 
an  inclination  to  escape  from  home,  to  which  it  will  somni lines 
return  afler  many  hours  of  alisenee.     It  is  restless  and  sav- 
age, wandering  about,  attacking  imaginary  objects  or  vent- 
in"  its  fury  U]pon  real  ones.      If  winfiiu-d.  it  gives  utteranoo 
lulhe  ],eculiar  bark   and   howl  d.'S.M-ibe.l.     When  at  large, 
however,  it  gives  forth   no  warning  noise,  but  s.  ems  only 
iletermiiuMl    upon    a    straightforward    trot.     If    interfered 
with,  and  more  especially  if  slruek,  it  will  wreak  its  ven- 
geance on  the  off<-iid<T,  but  will  seldom,  as  a  rule,  go  out 
of  its  way  to  do  a  mischief,  and   if  pursui'd  will  generally 
endeavor  to  escape.     This  is  not  invariably  the  ease,  as  a 
naturally  ferocious  dog  is  apt  to  hunt  out  its  prey  dili- 
gently, often  attacking  many  animals  and  persons  in  its 
fearful  course.     It  dooa  not  continue  its  progress  long,  but 


becomes  exhausted,  and  moves  with  unsteady,  tottering 
gait,  drooping  tail,  head  toward  the  ground,  mouth  open, 
and  protruded  tongue  of  a  lead-blue  color;  finally  paraly- 
sis ensues,  first  of  the  hind  quarters  and  then  of  the  whole 
body,  which  is  promptlv  followed  by  death.  The  progress 
of  canine  rabies  is  rapid,  and  its  termination  almost  al- 
ways fatal.  Its  duration  rarely  exceeds  ten  days  ;  the  ordi- 
nary time  is  from  four  to  six  days.  Nothing  has  been  posi- 
tive'ly  determined  with  regard  to  the  interval  elapsing  be- 
tween tho  receipt  of  the  injury  and  the  appearance  of  rabies 
in  the  dog  and  other  animals.  It  seldom,  however,  exceeds 
six  iuc)nths. 

Tho  phenomena  of  rabies  in  the  cat  are  gloominess  ol 
disposition,  restlessness,  tendency  to  bite  and  keep  aloof, 
thirst,  refusal  of  food,  and  sometimes  depraved  appetite. 
When  the  disease  reaches  the  furious  stage,  the  original 
tiger-like  ferocity  of  the  animal  becomes  predominant;  it 
froths  at  the  mouth;  its  eyes  glare;  its  back  is  arched;  its 
tail  beats  its  flanks;  its  claws  are  rigidly  protruiled.     II 
disturbed,  it  usually  flies  at  tho  face.     It  soon  gets  hag- 
gard and  emaciated,  its  voice  sounds  hoarse  and  sinister, 
and  paralysis  and  death  finally  supervene.     The  wolf  and 
fox,  and  i'n  fact  most  wild  Carnivora,  when  rabid  become 
extremely  audacious,  taking  to  Ihe  fields  and  roads,  enter- 
ing towns,  and  without  hesitation  furiously  attacking  men, 
dogs,  horses,  herds,  and  flocks.     They  usually  fly  at  the 
hands  or  face,  and  hence  their  wounds  are  much  more  fre- 
quently followed  bv  inoculation   than   those  of  dogs,  who 
are  apt  to  snap  at  the  legs,  and  from  whose  teeth  the  rabid 
saliva  is  often  absorbed  by  the  clothing.    Renault,  in  a  re- 
port to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1852,  presented 
statistics  of  254  persons  bitten  by  mad  wolves,  of  whom 
104,  perished  from  hydrophobia;  while,  according  to  Nic- 
meyer,  of  145  persons  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  in  Wurtemberg, 
only  28  contracted  the  disease.     In  tho  jiig,  horse,  sheep, 
goa"t,  and  bovine  species  the  general  .sym|itoms  of  rabies 
are  very  similar.     They  are  manifestations  of  disagreeable 
sensations  at  the  seat  of  injury,  restlessness,  irascibilily, 
hallucinations,    alteration    in    voice,    salivation,    exalta- 
tion of  sexual  desire,  great  susceptibility  to  external  in- 
fluences, loss  of  appelite,  diflicnlty  in  swallowing,  dilata- 
tion of  pupil,  congested  eye,  emaciation,  and  finally  par- 
alysis, coma,  and  death.    The  desire  to  bite  is  often  exhib- 
ited in  the  pig,  horse,  and  particularly  the  sheep.    All  have 
paroxysms  of  rage,  during  which  uiey  attack  cverylhiug 
within  reach  with  their  natural  weapons.     Fowls  raanil'est 
the  disease  by  restlessness,  excitability,  mental  delusions, 
and  frenzied  movements— finally  staggering,  convulMons. 
and  paralysis.     They  are  often  aggressive,  and  sometimes 
endeavor  to  bite. 

Hydrophobia  in  our  own  species  possesses  a  deep  and 
melancholy  interest  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  its 
mysterious  and  often  prolonged  latency,  the  horrible  in- 
tensity of  its  paroxysms,  and  its  irresistible  fatality.  Tho 
most  venomous  reptile  or  insect  may  inflict  a  wound  for 
whose  effects  an  antidote  may  be  successfully  udminislercd, 
but  the  virus  of  the  rabid  animal,  when  once  its  insidious 
operation  has  begun,  defies  Ihe  most  consummate  thera- 
peutical skill.  When  the  rabific  poison  has  been  depos- 
ited within  the  body  no  extraordinary  appearances  succeed 
about  the  point  id'  reception,  which  seems  to  heal  and  cica- 
trize entirely  in  a  natural  manner.  At  that  spot,  however, 
the  virus  remains  pmlu,  until  at  some  uneerlain  ])enod  it 
comes  forth  stcallhily  upon  its  deadly  errand.  Watson  in- 
fers that  it  is  shut  up  in  a  nodule  of  lymph,  or  detained  in 
temporary  and  ]irccarious  union  with  some  of  the  tissues, 
unlil  libeVateil  by  an  injury  to  the  cicatrix  or  some  consti- 
tutional disturbance.  The  duration  of  this  union  is  no  less 
varial)le  in  man  than  in  Ihe  lower  animals.  According  to 
Thainbnyn's  statistics  of  220  cases  of  hydrophobia  in  Ihe 
huiiian  Subject  (in  Srinuidt's  Jolirlm.-hrr,  1S5'.1),  the  period 
of  incubation  in  202  instances  ranged  from  three  days  to 
six  months.  In  145,  or  the  largo  majority,  it  extended  to 
from  four  to  thirteen  weeks.  One  occurred  alter  four  years, 
and  another  after  five  and  a  half  yours.  JIany  oili.T  nii- 
queslionable  eases  of  jirolongcd  inciibalion  have  been  ro- 
eurdcd,  and  it  is  bv  no  means  impnd.ablc  Unit  Ihe  poison 
may,  if  nndislurbcd  by  causes  such  as  those  mentioned, 
rcn'iain  latent  until  Hie  oceurreuee  of  naliiral  ilealh. 

About  Ihe  year  W».  Dr.  Maroehelli,  a  Uussian  phy- 
sician, annoiinc..,!  that  ho  had  di.scovcrod  in  a  nuniber  of 
cases  which  he  had  attended  in  tho  Ukraine  oharaeterislio 
phemunena  never  previously  iiolieed.  These  consisted  of 
pustules  beneath  tho  tongue,  appearing  .>rdiiiarily  between 
three  and  nine  days  after  the  bile,  ami  which  contain  Iho 
virus  transmiltcd  iroin  the  point  of  injury,  their  iminediato 
deslruetion  bv  cauterization  b.ingneeessary  in  orderloarres 
tho  disease.  '  Similar  appciiranoes,  termed  /i/M-r.  wore  said 
to  exist  in  rabid  dogs.  This  announcnnient  creale.l  a  great 
sensation  in  the  medical  world,  but  Maroehetli  s  opinions 
were  s.ion   proven  I"  !"•  <  i.iinly  erroneous,  tho  so-oallod 
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pustules  being  simply  enlarged  mueous  follicles  caused  by 

""onlTniie  earliest  symptoms  is  usually  a  tingUnfc  sensa- 
.J^-tr:i:.n.wbiisometimes^ 

solitude   and  shuns  •>".?■' j^^^^'^^    rseTeraf  days  the  more 

slightest  '"'=['=  p„,.i„^  these  attacks  sensations 

^^fric.m-n^Ute  throat  and'ehest  are  experienced;  the 
re,   h'a    on   is  painful   and  embarrassed,  and   mterrupted 
vith.h'hs  ana' sobs:  in  fact,  there  occur  terribly  vmlent 
nf.bo  inus-Iesof  the  throat,  almost  intercepting  the 
:i:?rwe  of  ailr'thc  trachea.     In  the  intervals  betweon 
t    c  oaroxy-msthe  patient  is  sometimes  calm  and  col  ected, 
tai'^iin^  fi     consciousness  and  knowledge  of  his  condition, 
hut  ^eneVrlly  he  exhibits  more  or  less  excUemcnt  and    r- 
r  luTtv   and  occasionally  has  fits  like  those  of  insanity. 
Fnou-nU;  he  is  seized  with  a  species  of  delirium  ;  he  seems 
fo  see  about  him  swarms  of  flies ;  he  "--"--'I" '"tf; 
Hirv  nersons  or  fancies  himself  in  the  midst  of  penis. 
W  e'n  '  uddeMy  addressed,  however,  his  '-"-■-^■''-/- 
r\  „  II, nn  dism-Ued      Oscas  onallv,  in  some  of  his  lits  ot 
"den.     he    v^  1  .:    c„pt  ,o  bite  his  attendants,  will  roar, 
bow     curse,  and  endea'-or  to  destroy  anything  in  his  reach. 
Te  0  ten  seems  conscious  of  the  approach  of  such  attacks 
'nd  "ill  be-  to  be  restrained.     Hypenx^s  hesia  of    he  skin 
and  acite  sensibility  of  the  nerves  distnhuted  to  the  o  be 
organs  of  the  senses  are  usual.     In  some  instances  theie  is 
deve"oVd  unwonted  loquacity,  and  in  othersas.ngular   n- 
"  eaJe  of  intelligence.  \he  lalter  V'™---",-;--;^'  ^ 
in  the  On-ellc  ilea  Hupllaii.c.  .\ng.  i,,\>~>i,  as  haMng  been 
lot^cedrnthe  case  of  a  cnnfirmed  cretin,  seventeen  years 
oM  SI  Iff  ring  from  hydrophobia.    The  paroxysms  are  some- 
limes  attended  with  involuntary  micturition,  priapism,  and 
seminal  emissions.     A  very  characteristic  symptom  is  the 
con  ous  secretion  of  a  viscid,  tenacious  mucus  ,n  the  fauces 
Xh    Icpatient  constantly  hawks  up  and  spits  out  with 
vel  ?nv'    ee'  in  every  direction,  producing  a  sound  some- 
ime     imagined  to  resemble  a  dog's  bark.    /h« '""S""  .  ^ 
at  first  coaled  and  red,  afterwards  dry  and  '"T.r-i/'Tit^ 
sionally  there  is  vomiting  of  a  "  coffee-ground     flmd.    Hie 
mTso  is  cuick  and  excifed,  becoming  very  fre-iuent  and 
Feeble  befir"death.     The  urine  is  l"gh-eolored  and  scanty 
It    Ecnerallv    contains    albumen,    sometimes    sugar,      fho 
tcmpe.ah.re  of  the  body  is  always  elevated,  which  is  coin- 
c  "nt  with   rapid  w.iste  of  tissue.     Often    within   a  few 
hours  a  p  i.inp  and  well-nourished  patient  grows  shrunken 
and  emaciated,  and  the  face  of  youth  is  transformed  into 
the  shrivelled  Hsage  of  old  age.     As  .he  1---  advanc 
cerebral  disorder  becomes  more  and  more  ■"■I'-k"  ■     I '« 
eyes  are  staring,  bloodshot,  and    always  open,  with   f  e- 
oueutlv  dilated  pupil ;  the  speech  is  abrupt,  rapid,  and  in- 
coheent  and  at  Ici'igth  there'  is  eonfiruiea  delirium,    home- 
time     remissions   occur,  and  the   patient  eats    and  even 
drinks-with  great  difficulty,  however.     Toward  the  end 
=uch  a  remission,  with  complete  subsidence  of  agony  and 
;"uarion,  is  not  uncommon.'    But  this  relaxation  is  only  a 
de  usive  ;alm,  the  prelude  to  dissolution,  which  is  usually 
nnattended  with  violent  symptoms.     Death  ordinarily  en- 
sues from  asphyxia.     The  duration  of  the  disease  is  gene  - 
ally  from  two  to  five  days.     It  has  been  known  to  terminate 
wiihin  twenty-four  hours,  four  of  such  cases  being  recorded 
by  Thambayn.  while  in  a  case  mentioned  by  Tardieu  life 
was  iirolongcd  for  nine  days.  ,    ,     , 

It  is  now  quite  generally  admitted  that  although  hydro- 
phobia may  be  originally  due  to  a  blood-contamination,  its 
Ltion  when  developed  is  manifested  exclusively  through 
the  nervous  sys'em,  and  principally  th.at  portion  whoso 
fun^dions  are  governed  by  the  medulla  oblongata.  In 
former  times  there  was  much  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the 
character  of  this  disease.  Some  eminent  men  believed  it 
?o  be  a  r,,ut!n„cd  fc.cr,  while  others  even  wen  so  far  as  o 
consider  it  a  pntrUl  fcvc:  Some  ma.nla.ned  its  analogy  to 
,iX7f.,rr.  principally  on  account  of  the  •' coffee-ground 
?r  black  vomit  occasionally  observed  Boerhaavo  regarded 
it  as  an  i«llamma,or;,  affection,  and  this  idea  was  generally 
a-J^cpted  until  the  time  of  Cullen.who  placed  it  in  the  class 

"^hr^^it^pl^^i^^i^-esinhothhydrophobicdt^s^^ 

human  heiligs  are  variable  and  •'"":<''="";;1'"^;  ,  j^,™^':; 
muUer  after  the  most  careful  autopsies  of  .Sia  lab.d  dogs 
Iring  a  period  of  twenty  years,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 


that  the  evidence  furnished  by  dissection  is  of  no  value  in 
defining  or  distinguishing  the  disease,  and  is  worthless  .as 
a  foundation  for  any  theory.     In  man  the  most  careful  ex- 
aminations of  these  who  have  perished  from  hydrophobia 
have  proved  similarly  inconclusive  as  to  the  pathogeny  of 
the  disease.     In  some  instances  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum, 
medulla  oblongata,  spinal  cord,  and  eighlh  pair  of  nerves, 
in  both  origin  and  distribution,  have  been  found  iippaiently 
normal  after  the  closest  scrutiny  with  the  naked  eye  as  well 
as  skilful  microscopical  investigation.     It  is  true  tliat  con- 
eestion,  effusion  of  lymph,  and  even  softening,  have  occa- 
fionally  been  observed  in  portions  of  the  brain,  medulla,  or 
cord   but  these  and  all  other  lesions  thus  far  discovered  in 
the  body  can  only  be  regarded  as  rcH,>lls  of  the  dreadful 
disturbance  in  the  nervous  centres  and  respiratory  and  cir- 
culatory systems.     The  other  morbid  alterations  noticed 
may  be  briefly  mentioned  as  follows:  great  vascularity  of 
the  mucous  membr;ine  of  the  fauces  and  air-passages;  in- 
tense pulmonary  congestion  :  injection  of  the  gas  rie  ves- 
sels •  sometimes  ecchymoses  and  effusion  of  dark  blood  in 
the  stomach.    The  whole  blood  is  usually  dark  and  grumous. 
There  is  aptto  be  more  or  less  hyperremia  of  .i  1  ihc  paren- 
chymatous' organs.    Autenreith,  Brandreth,  and  Tallin  have 
seen  the  nerves  communicating  with  the  cicatrix  inflamed. 
Uallier  has  recently  affirmed  that  he  has  discovered  in  the 
blood  of  hydrophobic  animals  a  micococcus  which  when 
cultivated  is  transformed  into  a  cryptogam,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  /,,,/..,.;'%'""■     The  distinctive   ehnracter, 
however,  of  these  diseasc-germs  remains  to  be  established. 
The  diseases  with  which  hydrophobia  in  man  may  be  con- 
founded are  tet.anus  and  delirium  tremens,  and  in   dogs 
.anthrax,  epilepsy,  and  distemper.     An  enumeration  of  the 
distinctions  between  hydrophobia  and  tliese  various  affec- 
tions would  occupy  more  space  than  the  limits  of  this  article 
will  nermit.     Sufliee  it  to  say.  that  to  those  who  arc  ac- 
ouainted  with  such  disorders  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in 
the  differential   diagnosis.     There   is,  moreover,  a  special 
hysterical  or  m.„mi  U,idr„phohi„.  ^^  Trousseau  named  ., 
induced  bv  emotion  on  seeing  hydrophobic  patients,  through 
fear  of  the  disease  after  having  been  bitten,  or  even  in  very 
nervous  people  from  simply  hearing  the  description  of  a 
case      In  this  spurious  hydrophobia  there  is  only  difliculty 
in  swallowing,  and  no  convulsions,  scantiness  of  urme,  or 
elevation  of  temi.erature.     It  is  very  rarely  fatal. 

When  once  the  rabific  virus  has  declared  its  presence  in 
the  human   system,  all  measures  hitherto  adopted  would 
appear  unavailing  to  arrest  its  course.     It  would  be  1111.0 
uUless  to  mention  the  almost  numberless  -  specifics     wh.c 
have  been  proposed  for  the  disease,  and  have  been  f-".pl'>.V^'i 
without  success,  from  time  immemorial.     The  fact  is   tha 
with  our  present  knowledge  the  most  satisfactory  treatment 
after  the  disease  has  appeared  consists  in  simply  fulR'  '"S 
rational   indications-vu.  by  palliating  the  ^y'>'Pj»™^  " 
far  as  possible,  excluding  all  controllable  causes  of  mental 
and  physical  disturbance,  and   supporting  the  powers  of 
the  system  with  stimulants  and  appropriate  alimentation 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  we  have  at  our  coram.and 
effectual  pr,.phiU,ci;.  means  for  destroying  the  po'^™.V°- 
vided  then-  be  employed  within  a  reasonable  time  after    he 
infliction  of  the  ilijurv.     These  precautions  consist  in  the 
application  of  a  ligature,  if  possible   to  impede    he  eircu- 
h  t  on  from   the  wound,  in  sucking  the  wound,  and  in  is 
lorou-h   cauterization,   nitrate  of   silver  being  the  most 
■aUiable  agent :  but  if  this  be  not  available,  the  ho    iron,  a 
burning  cmil,  potassa  fusa,  or  almost  any  acid  may  be  used. 
Mr.  Youatt.  the  very  best  authority  upon  this  subject,  tes- 
ifi^d  in  1830,  before  a  committee  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  that  he  had  been  successful  in  arresting  the  ,n- 
ocmTation  of  the  virus  by  means  of  cauterization  with  n  - 
rate  of  silver  in  some  400  human  cases  and  in  innumerable 
do,--in  his  own  person,  moreover,  .as  he  had  been  very 
^Juently  wounded  by  rabid  dogs,  an^d^once  sev.ely^liy  a 

™  Hvdrostat'ic  Press,  a  machine  much  employed  in 
the  mechanic  arts  for  producing  great  pressures.  The 
pres  "  re  applied  to  a  small  piston  or  plunger  is  transmitted 
fhrough  tie  medium  of  wafer,  to  a  larger  one.  ..nd  inerea  ed 
„  the  same  proportion  in  which  the  sectional  area  of  the 
"t  er  exceed'^;  that  of  the  former.  Fig.  1  shows  the  mam 
featuias  of  this  machine.  A  is  a  very  thick  and  strong 
cWnder,  generally  of  cast  iron.  A  broad  flange  surrounds 
its  ni outh^  resting  upon  masonry.  B  is  the  W"".?'"-- ^''^ 
a  water-tight  packiig  at/.  It  carries  the  platform  C,  on 
whicl  s  placed  the  body  to  be  submitted  to  pressure.  E, 
a  ye  y  string  plate  confined  by  the  uprights  D  D,  receives 
and  ixs  sts  the'pressure  exerted  by  B.  V  is  a  shaft  turned 
by  a  belt  and  pulley,  which,  by  means  of  an  eccentric,  work 
tiL  plunger  G  of  -the  force-pump  I.  The  force-pi.mp  and 
its  accessories  are  shown  on  a  larger  scale  at  Fig.  2.  1  is 
the  fo?cc  pump  with  its  plunger  G,  working  through  a 
stuffing-bo'x.     The  valve  H  opens  during  the  up  stroke  of 
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the  plunger  G,  and  closes  during  its  down  stroke,  prevent- 
ing the  water  from  being  driven  backward  through  the 
supply-pipt;  N.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  valve  K  is  closed 
during  the  up  stroke  and 
opens  during  the  down  stroke 
of  the  plunger.  The  pipe  0 
leads  to  the  cylinder.  L  is  a 
safety-valve  so  weighted  that 
when  the  jiressurc  becomes 
great  enough  to  endanger  the 
bursting  of  the  cylinder,  it 
allows  the  water  to  escape 
into  the  waste-pipe.  M  is  a 
branch  eoniniunicating  with 
the  waste-pipe.  A  cock  in 
this  pipe,  upon  beingopened, 
allows  the  water  to  escape 
front  tlie  cylinder  and  the 
jilungcr  to  descend.  The 
packing  of  the  plunger  con- 
sists of  a  capped  leather  col- 
Jar  f  Kig.  '■'<).  It  is  a  chan- 
nel-shaped collar  encircling 
the  plunger  in  a  recess  formed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  cj'Iinder, 
its  opon  side  being  turned  to- 
ward the  chamber  of  the  cy- 
linder. The  water  entering 
it  from  the  cylinder,  and 
tending  to  escape  on  the  op- 
posite side,  keeps  it  lirnily 
jjresscd  against  the  surface 
of  the  plunger.  If  the  diam- 
eter of  the  plunger  G  bo 
one  inch,  and  that  of  the  plunger  15  one  foot,  the  area  of 
the  cross-section  of  the   latter  will  be   144  times  that  of 

Fig.  2. 


(he  firmer,  and  a  pressure  of  1  ton  applied  to  G  will  exert 
a  pressure  of  14t  tons  upon  D.  About  10  per  cent,  of  the 
power  applied  to  B  is  absorbed  by  the  friction  of  the  pack- 
ing collar.  These  are  the  essential  parts  of  the  hydraulic 
jn-es^s,  though  in  the  different  forms  of  the  machine  adapted 
to  its  numerous  uses  they  occupy  all  conceivable  positions 
with  reference  to  one  another.  In  presses  for  fixing  car 
and  other  whetrls  upon  their  axles  the  cylinder  is  sometimes 
horizontal.  In  many  machines  the  force-pump  is  worked 
by  hand.  J.  P.  FniZKLL. 

Hydrostatics  [Gr.CSwp.  "water,"  and  <TTart»c^.  "statics," 
from  i(TTaa9at.,  to"  staiid  '"].  The  term  hydrostatics  is  used  by 
most  writers  tr)  mean  the  science  which  treats  of  the  mechan- 
ical properties  of  fluids  in  a  state  of  rest.  A  lluid  is  a  body 
whieli  otfers  no  resistam^o  to  a  change  of  form.  Fluids  are 
of  two  kinds:  (1)  elastic  fluids,  which  may  be  compressed 
to  any  extent  by  a  sufficient  foref,  recovering  their  original 
viiliune  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  force;  (2)  liquids  which, 
Ihuu;;;h  strictly  speaking,  admitting  of  slight  ecmpression, 
are  for  all  practical  purposes  to  lie  regarded  as  incomprcssi- 
Ide.  In  this  treatise  the  term  hydrostatics  is  restricted  to 
liquids,  of  which  water  is  taken  as  the  representative,  it 
being  understood  that  whatever  is  affirmed  of  water  is  true, 
willi  certain  motlifieations  depending  upon  the  weight,  for 
any  other  liquid. 

(t'rnrrttl  I'rapt^rtiei*  of  Water. — As  indicated  above,  water 
is  slightly  eomjircssiblc.  Its  volume  is  diminished  ubuut 
T(J{f()"ooo  ^^y  '^  pi'cssurc  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
1  1.7  pounds  per  square  intdi,  while  the  volume  i»f  air  would 
be  reduced  one-lialf  by  tht-  same  pressure.  AVater  is  ex- 
pansible by  heat.  Its  exact  weight  jier  cubic  foot  depends 
upon  its  temperature.  The  accompanying  table  gives  (ho 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  jmre  water,  corresj>onding  (o  dif- 
ferent (einperatures  by  Fahrenheit's  scale.  The  weight  of 
a  cubic  f(n»t  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  maximum  den- 
sity is  taken  upon  the  authority  of  Uankine.  The  weights 
at  other  lemperatnres  arc  computed  by  the  aid  of  a  tabic 
given  in  the  Timi^u>  titnm  of  the  llerlin  Ae:ideniy  of  Sciences 
lor  lSof>,  liy  (I.  lliigen,  drdiieed  liv  him  from  his  own  ex- 
periments, which  were  made  with  all  the  care  and  accuracy 


characterizing  that  distinguished  investigator.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  density  of  water — i.  c.  its  weight  per  cubic 
foot — increases  from  M2°  up  to  .'10°  (in  strictness,  39. l'^), 
and  thence  diminishes  up  to  tlie  boiling-point.  This  tem- 
perature, 39,1°,  is  called  the  temperature  of  maximum 
density.  For  ordinary  temperatures,  and  for  calculations 
not  requiring  great  exactness,  the  weight  of  water  may  l>e 
taken  at  iJ2\  pounds,  or  1000  ounces,  per  cubic  foot.  In 
what  follows  the  weight  will  he  assumed  as  that  eorresj)ond- 
ing  to  a  temperature  of  GO  degrees,  being  G2.37  pounds  per 
cubic-  foot.  Water  expands  about  -^^  ^^  '*^  volume  in 
freezing.     A  cubic  foot  of  ice  weighs  67.5  pounds. 

Tabic  of  the    Wcif/ht  of   a   Cubic  Foot  of  Pure    Wafer  at 
Different  Temperatures. 


Tcm. 

Weight, 

Tem. 

Weight. 

Tem. 

Weight, 

fTcm.  Weight, 

Tcm. 

Weigiit. 

Fahr. 

lbs. 

Palir. 

Ibii. 

l-'ahr. 

lbs. 

Fahr.       lbs. 

Fahr. 

lbs. 

32 

62.417 

57 

62.382 

82 

02.201 

114    61.807 

164 

60.920 

:!:f 

62.419 

58 

62.377 

83 

62.191 

116    61.777 

160 

00.879 

:!4 

62.421 

.59 

62.372 

84 

02.181 

lis    61.747 

1  168 

OO.SIIS 

:« 

62.122 

60 

62.367 

8.5 

62.171 

120    01.710 

170 

G0.79li 

oil 

62.424 

61 

62.361 

86 

02.161 

122  [01.08.5 

172 

60.7.55 

:!? 

62.424 

62 

62.356 

87 

62.1,50 

124  [01.653 

174 

60.712 

:is 

62.42.-) 

63 

62..330 

SS 

62.140 

126    61.021 

176 

60.670 

») 

62.42.J 

64 

62.344 

89 

02.129 

128    01. .588 

178 

60.627 

40 

62.425 

65 

62.338 

90 

62.118 

'■  130    01.555 

180 

60..584 

41 

62.424 

66 

62.3.31 

91 

62.107 

132    61.521 

182 

00..540 

42 

62.424 

67 

02.325 

92 

62.095 

134  161.487 

184 

00.496 

43 

62.423 

6S 

62.31.S 

93 

62.084 

1.30    61.452 

186 

00.452 

4-t 

62..t21 

69 

62.311 

94 

62.072 

1.38  161.417 

188 

60.407 

4.5 

62.420 

70 

62.303 

95 

62.060 

140 

oi.:i.si 

190 

00.363 

4fi 

62.418 

71 

62.296 

90 

62.(M8 

142 

01. ,345 

192 

60.318 

47 
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Pressure. — The  condition  of  fluidity  implies  that  the 
fluid  particles  move,  with  reference  to  one  another,  under 
the  action  of  the  slightest  force;  one  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  a  pressure  applied  at  any  part  of  a  fluid  mass  acts 
at  all  parts  of  it,  and  in  all  directions.  If  a  vessel  with  a 
horizontal  bottom  bo  filled  with  water  to  a  dejilli  of  one 
foot,  Qvciy  square  foot  of  its  bottom  will  sustain  a  pressure 
of  G2..17  pounds;  every  square  inch  will  sustain  a  pressure 
of  C2.:J7-^  144=  0.433  pound.  Let  Fig.  I  be  a  prismatic 
p,,.    ]  vessel  containing  water.  A  IJ  the  surface 

uf  the  liquid,  and  (.'  !>  a  horizontal 
jdanc.  The  fluid  immediately  below 
B  this  plane  sustains  a  jircssure  in  pounds 
per  square  inch  of  0.433  time  the  height 
])  AC  in  feet.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the 
vertical  ])rcssurc,  but  also  of  that  in 
every  other  direction.  The  fluid  par- 
ticles in  the  plane  C  I>  exert  the  above 
jiressuro     against     one     another     and 

L  against  the  sides    of   the   vessel.     The 

J         ]Messurenow  under  consideration  is  that 
, — — ■ -■  -^1        due  to  the  weight  of  the  water.     If  an 

additional  pressure  be  applied  to  the  surface,  the  pressure 
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at  any  point  within  the  vessel  will  be  i 
creased  by  tlie  same  number  of  pounds 
per  square  inch.  Such  an  additional 
])ressure  is  always  ]>resent,  consisting 
in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
in  its  ordinary  state,  at  heights  not  far 
above  the  sea-level,  exerts  a  pressure  of 
14.7  pounds  per  square  inch.  Thus,  the 
absolute  jiressure  at  any  point  within 
a  vessel  is  that  due  to  the  superincum- 
bent water,  increased  by  11.7  pounds 
]»er  square  inch.  Inasmuch,  however,  ns 
the  atmospheric  pressure  acts  up(ui  the 
outside  of  the  vessel  as  well  as  the  in- 
side, it  nniy,  for  most  praetieal  pur- 
poses, bo  neglected,  and  wo  may  regard  the  pressure  as 
'  that  due  to  the  weight 
*'**'••*•  nf  theli([uid.     Thepres- 

sure  at  any  point  in  a 
mass  of  water  does  not 
depend  at  all  upon  the 
form  of  the  vessel  con- 
taining it.  This  may  he 
a  prisnnitieal  vessel,  as 
in  I'ig.  1,  li  vessel  with 
a  vertical  tube  (Fig.  2), 
with  nn  inclined  tube 
(Fig,  .1),  or  an  entirely  irregular  form  (Fig.  I).  In  either 
case,  if  we  neglect  tho  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  the  pres- 
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sure  in  any  horizontal  plane  C  D  depends  solely  upon  the 

vertical  height  from  this  plane  to  the 

horizontal  plane  A  B  of  the  surface. 

This  vertical  height  is  called  the  head. 

In    most    hydraulic   calculations   the 

pressure  is  designated  as  so  many  feet 

of  head.     Thus  we  say,  a  head  of  10 

feet,  20  feet,  100  feet,  in  preference  to 

saying  a  pressure  of  4.33,  S.66,  43.3, 

etc.  pounds  per  squ.are  inch. 

The  foregoing  considerations  ap- 
ply to  vessels  having  fiee  communi- 
cation with  the  atmosphere.  The 
pressure  in  confined  vessels  depends 
upon  other  conditions.  In  a  steam- 
boiler,  for  instance,  the  pressure  de- 
pends upon  the  tension  of  the  steam, 
and  this,  again,  upon  the  temperature. 

cnt  to  reduce  such  pressures  to  an  equivalent  head  of  water 
by  dividing  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  by  2.3. 
Let  B  (Fig.  5)  be  a  pipe  communicating  with  the  closed 
vessel  A.  both   filled   with  water.  Fic. .'). 

Let  P  be  a  piston  fitting  closely 
in  the  tube  B.  Any  pressure  ap- 
plied to  this  piston  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  all  parts  of  the  vessel  A. 
If  the  areaof  the  piston  be  1  square 
inch,  and  the  pressure  applied  to 
it  be  10  pounds,  the  pressure  at 
all  points  within  the  vessel  A  will 
be  increased  by  10  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  aggregate  pres- 
sure transmitted  to  the  surface  C 
D  will  be  as  many  times  10  pounds  £ 
OS  the  surface  contains  square 
inches.  If  we  suppose  A  to  be  a 
strong  cylinder  accurately  bored, 

and  C  D  to  be  a  close-fitting  piston  \ .,  ,- ,  ,,. . 

capable  of  moving  therein,  we  have 

a  hydrostatic  press,  and  may  readily  conceive  what  enorm- 
ous pressures  these  machines  are  capable  of  exerting. 

Pressures  upon  thf^  Surfaces  of  Immersed  So^ds. — To  find 
the  pressure  upon  a  horizontal  immersed  surface  off'ers  no 
difficulty.  We  simply  multiply  the  area  of  the  surface  by 
the  pressure  due  the  head.  Thus,  the  pressure  upon  a 
horizontal  area  100  square  inches  in  extent  lying  10  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  water  is  100  X  10  X  0.433  =  433 
pounds.  When  the  given  surface  is  vertical  or  inclined, 
however,  the  question  is  not  so  simple,  the  head  being  dif- 
ferent upon  difi'erent  parts  of  the  surface;  and  when  the 
surface  is  bounded  by  curved  lines,  the  operation  becomes 
very  complicated,  involving  the  more  intricate  processes  of 
mathematics.  The  general  principle  applicable  to  all  plane 
surfaces,  whether  bounded  by  straight  lines  or  curved  lines, 
and  \vhether  vertical  or  inclined,  is  this  :  If  we  understand 
by /Kdc/the  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  pressure  may  be  found  in  the  same 
way  as  for  horizontal  surfaces.  For  a  plane  surface  partly 
immersed  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immersed  portion  is 
to  be  used.  The  pressure  so  found  is  the  normal  pressure,  or 
tliat  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  In  the  case  of  an  inclined 
surface,  it  is  often  necessary  to  find  the  pressure  in  a  hori- 
zontal or  vertical  direction.  Understanding  the  term  head 
as  above,  the  horizontal  or  vertical  pressure  u])on  an  in- 
clined plane  is  found  by  multiplying  its  horizontal  or  ver- 
tical projection  by  the  pressure  due  the  head.  Thus,  in 
Fig.  6,  let  A  C  represent  the  inclined  face  of  a  dam,  D  the 

Fig.  6. 
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centre  of  gravity  of  the  part  under  water.  FAB  the  hori- 
zontal line  of  the  bottom.  C  B  a  vertical  line.  Then,  if 
A  r  represent  the  normal  pressure  upon  the  dam,  C  B  will 
represent  the  pressure  tending  to  shove  it  horizontally,  and 
A  B  that  tending  to  load  it  down.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  pressure  tending  to  move  an  inclined  dam  is  the  same 
as  for  a  vertical  dam  of  equal  height.  The  advantage  of 
the  former  consists  in  the  pressure  tending  to  load  it.  which 
has  the  same  effect  as  an  increase  of  its  weight.  It  must 
be  observed  that  the  pressure  upon  a  weir  or  dam  does  not 


depend  at  all  upon  the  extent  of  the  body  of  water  behind 
it.  The  pressure  upon  A  C  is  the  same  whether  the  body 
of  water  confined  by  the  dam  is  limited  by  a  wall  or  surface 
at  F  G,  or  is  practically  unlimited  in  extent,  as  a  great 
pond  or  lake. 

Pressures  upon  Curved  Surfaces. — In  considering  such 
pressures,  the  object  usually  is  to  find  the  resultant  pres- 
sure, or  that  with  which  the  fluid  tends  to  give  motion  to 
the  surface,  or  to  resist  its  motion  in  some  particular  direc- 
tion, usually  horizontal  or  vertical.  The  pressure,  fur  in- 
stance, tending  to  burst  a  water-pipe  is  not  the  entire  pres- 
sure upon  the  curved  surface  of  the  pipe,  but  the  pressure 
tending  to  separate  one  half  the  pipe  from  the  opposite 
half,  and  is  represented  by  the  pressure  which  the  same 
head  would  exert  upon  a  plane  whose  width  is  the  diameter 
of  the  pipe.  The  pressure  acting  upon  a  curved  surlVicein 
any  given  horizontal  direction  is  the  same  us  would  be 
exerted  upon  the  projection  of  the  surface  on  a  vertical 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  given  direction.  The  pressure 
uj)on  aeurved  surface  in  avertical  direction  is  tqual  to  the 
weight  of  the  mass  of  water  lying  vertically  above  the  sur- 
face. In  finding,  according  to  this  principle,  the  upward 
pressure  upon  the  lower  surface  of  an  immersed  solid,  we 
must  for  a  moment  regard  it  as  a  surface  merely,  not  per- 
taining to  a  solid,  and  suppose  the  space  between  it  and 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  be  wholly  occupied  by  water. 
Weight  Last  hy  Immereed  Solids;   Specific  Grariti/. — The 

Upward  pressure  upon  an  immersed  solid  tends  to  raise  it : 
the  downward  pressure  tends  to  sink  it.  This  latter  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  mass  of  wiiter  lying  vertically  above 
the  u]>pcr  surface.  The  excess  of  the  upward  over  the  down- 
ward pressure  is  evidently  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  mass 
of  water  displaced  by  the  solid.  If  the  weight  of  the  solid 
is  less  than  this,  it  floats;  if  greater,  it  sinks.  In  either 
case,  the  weight  lost  by  the  body  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
mrf^s  of  water  displaced  by  it.  This  property  is  emydoyed 
in  determining  the  relation  between  the  weight  ancl  volume 
of  solid  bodies.  If  we  weigh  a  bod}'  in  air,  or,  more  strictly, 
in  a  vacuum,  and  again  while  suspended  in  water,  the  dif- 
ference is  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of 
the  body.  Dividing  the  entire  weight  of  the  body  by  the 
loss  of  weight  in  water,  we  have  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of 
the  body  to  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  water.  This  ratio 
is  called  the  specific  f/ravify  of  the  substance.  A  body  lighter 
than  water  is  immersed  by  attaching  to  it  a  body  heavier 
than  water  whose  weight  and  specific  gravity  are  known. 
The  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  lighter 
body  is  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  aggregate,  less  the  loss  of 
weight  of  the  heavy  body.  A  piece  of  dry  pine,  c,^.,  weighs 
27  pounds.  It  is  attached  to  a  piece  of  lead.  gp.  gr.  11.33, 
weighing  45  pounds.  The  aggregate  weight  in  water  is  S 
pounds;  loss  of  weight,  04  pounds;  loss  of  weight  of  the 
lead,  46  -^  11.33  =  3.1*7  pounds  ;  loss  of  weight  of  the  wood, 
or  weight  of  equivalent  bulk  of  water,  64  —  3.97  =  00.03 
pounds  ;  sp.  gr.  27  -^  60.03  =  0.449S ;  weight  per  cubic  foot, 
62.37  X  0.449S  =  28.06  pounds. 

Stabiliti/  of  Floatiufj  Bodies. — When  a  solid  floats  in 
water,  it  takes  a  position  such  that  its  centre  of  gravity  is 
in  the  same  vertical  line  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
fluid  displaced  by  it.  This  position  is  called  a  position  of 
rest  or  equilibrium.  Most  floating  bodies  have  more  than 
one  position  of  i-est.  A  position  of  rest  is  said  to  be  stable 
when  the  body  tends  to  return  to  it  on  being  tilted  or  in- 
clined; unstable,  when  it  tends  to  rotate  into  another  posi- 
tion. One  body  has  more  or  less  stability  than  another  ac- 
cording as  a  greater  or  less  inclination  is  necessary  to  over- 
come its  tendency  to  return  to  its  position  of  rest,  and  a 
greater  or  less  force  is  necessary  to  produce  that  inclina- 
tion. The  theory  of  the  stability  of  floating  bodies  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  shipbuilding.    Let  G  (Figs.  7  and  8) 

Fio. 
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be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  floating  body  ;  II  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  fluid  displaced  by  it  in  its  position  of  rest  ; 
H'  the  corresponding  point  in  an  inclined  position.  A  line 
II  M  drawn  through  H  and  G  is  vertical  when  the  body  is 
in  its  position  of  rest.  In  the  inclined  position  H'  M  is 
vertical.  Two  forces  act  upon  the  body  :  ( 1 )  its  own  weight, 
acting  vertically  downward  through  G;  {2)  the  pressure  of 
the  water,  acting  vertically  upward  through  H'.  The  direc- 
tion of  this  latter  force  intersects  the  line  H  G  in  M.  If 
M  lies  above  G,  as  in  Fig.  7,  it  is  evident  that  the  two 
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forces  will  tend  to  bring  the  body  back  to  its  position  of 
rest;  if  below  G,  as  in  Fig.  R,  they  will  cause  it  to  rcoc.Ie 
farther  from  that  position.     When  the  body  is  in  its  posi- 
tion of  rest,  these  forces  act  in  the  same  line  and  have  no 
tendency  to  cause  rotation.  The  position  of  JI,c<n-respond- 
ing  to  a  very  slight  inclination,  is  called  the  inctacentrc. 
A  section  of'tho  body  made  by  a  ].lano  coincident  with  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  body  being  in  its  position  of  rest, 
is  called  its  plane  of  flotation.     A  floating  body  in  rocking 
or  oscillating  always  tends  to  revolve  around  a  horizontal 
line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  its  plane  ot 
flutition.     The  height  of  the  mctaceutrc  above  the  centre 
of  "ravity  of  the  displaced  fluid  is  equal  to  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  idane  of  flotation  with  reference  to  a  hori- 
zontal line  drawn  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  iliyided  by 
the  volume  of  the  displaced  fluid.    The  height  of  the  meta- 
centro  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  determines 
its  decree  of  stability.     Tliat  is  to  say,  among  all  the  posi- 
tions of  equilibrium  which  can  be  assumed  by  a  body  of 
given  weight,  it  will  have  the  greatest  relative  stabiitym 
that  in  which  its  metaccntre  is  highest.     The  absolute  sta- 
bility or  a  very  light  body  is  but  slight  in  any  position, 
since  the  lighter  the  body  the  less  the  forces  tcmlmg  to  re- 
store it  to 'its  normal  position  when  disturbed.     Up  to  a 
certain  point  the  stability  of  a  floating  body  is  increased 
by  increasing  its  weight.   It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  vessel 
returning  without  cargo  from  a  distant  port  is  ob  iged  to 
take  on  board  a  quantity  of  heavy  material,  usually  sand, 
to  give  her  what  seamen  call  "stiffness.       On  the  other 
han.I,  beyond  a  certain  point  an  increase  of  weight  dimin- 
ishes tho"stnbility  of  a  floating  body.   A  homogeneous  body 
when  entirely  submerged  has  no  stability  ;  it  rests  indiffer- 
ently in  any  position.  .      ..    ,.  .v, 

Snrfuce  of  Liqmde.—lt  is  a  law  of  mechanics  that  the 
surface  of  a  liquid  in  equilibrium  under  any  f.irees  what- 
ever is,  at  any  point,  perpendicular  to  the  resultant  of  the 
forces  actin"  uj.on  it  at  that  point.  When,  as  is  commonly 
the  case,  the  only  force  acting  upon  water  of  limited  extent 
is  gravity,  its  surface,  so  far  as  our  senses  can  perceive,  as- 
sumes the  form  of  an  exactly  horizontal  plane.  In  strict- 
ness however,  since  gravity  does  not  act  in  parallel  lines, 
but  in  lines  tending  toward  acommon  point— viz.  the  centre 
of  the  earth— no  liquid  surface  is  an  exact  plane,  but  forms 
a  part  of  the  surface  of  a  vast  sphere. 

When  water  is  contained  in  a  vessel  revolving  around  a 
vertical  axis,  its  surface  is  acted  on  at  any  point  by  two 
forces — viz.  gravity, act-  j,.jj,^ ,, 

ing  vertically,  and  the 
centrifugal  force,  acting 
horizontally.  The  re- 
sultant force  is  neither 
horizontal  nor  vertical, 
but  inclined,  and  the 
surface  takes  such  a  form 
that  the  resultant  force 
is  at  all  points  perpen- 
dicular lo  it.  A  vertical 
section  of  the  surface  of 
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water  in  a  vessel  (Fig.  9)  revolving  around  the  vertical  axis 
A  11.  is  I  he  curve  called  a  parabola.  .f.  P.  Fui/.f.ll. 

Hytlrox'yl  [Cir.  vJop,  "water,"  of«,  "sharp,"  and 
,d  Ihc  acid  radical  termination],  a  univalent  radical  (IHI) 
'wiilch  in  its  chemical  relations  is  analogous  to  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  io.line.  and  may  bo  substituted  in  eompoun.ls 
for  an  atom  of  hydrogen  or  other  monads.  Water  may  ho 
regiirded  as  II.OII,  analogous  to  IICl;  potassic  hydrate, 
KOll  to  KCl;  baric  hydrate,  lialOll  )•..,  to  BaCl.j.  (See 
HvDiiATKS.)  liy  the  substitution  of  Oil  lor  II  in  hydro- 
carlions  the  alcohols  are  jiro.luced;  mar.-h-gas,  ClU,  yields 
melhylic  alcohol,  Cll:,<)ll:  ethane,  ('.,llr„  yields  cthylic 
(com'nion)  alcohol,  (••.ll;,011;  propane,  (';iH»,  yields  j.r.i- 
penylic  alcoliol  (glycerine),  t'3ll;,(OH)3.  etc. 

'        '  C.  F.  ClIAVDI.KIl. 

Ilvferes,  town  of  Southern  France,  in  the  department 
of  Var.  It  is  famous  for  its  delicious  climate,  which  .secma 
to  be  an  everlasting  spring.      I'op.  lO.RTf. 

IIv'Kiei'a,  in  ancient  mythology,  the  goddess  of  health, 
was  a  ilau-hter  of  Aesculapius,  and  worshipped  in  connec- 
tion with  him.  She  is  generally  represenKMl  as  a  young 
L-irl  fecdin.'  a  serpent,  the  symbol  of  health,  from  a  cup 
which  slic  holds  in  her  left  hand,  tho  serpent  winding 
arounil  the  right  arm. 

lly'i,'i<'lit',  the  science  and  art  of  preserving  henllh  and 
prevenling  disease.  Coming  <lircclly  from  the  French  word 
\x,<,if„r.  Ibc  term  may  bo  trace.l  to  Ihc  (Ireek  „y;'"«. 
"■healthy,"  Ilvgieia,  tho  ancient  goddess  of  hca  lb,  lic.iig 
the  daughter  (some  say  tho  wife)  of  .-Tlscubipius,  the  god  of 
me.licine.  From  the  earliest  times  men  must  have  observed 
aoincwhat  of  the  favorable  or  unfavoraSh'  inlluences  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  lived.     As  an  art,  m  Us 


rudo  beginnings,  hygiene  must  have  preceded  medicine, 
and  evcTi  surgery.     The  early  temples  of  iEsculapius,  be- 
fore Hippocrates,  were  ,-,„;;.,  nV,  rather  than  medical  schools, 
llygieia  was  named,  with  other  deities,  in  the  oath  which 
evc?y  physician  was  required  to  take  as  one  of  the  Ascle- 
piadw:    "By  Apollo   the   physician,    by   JEsculapius.    by 
Hvgicia,  Panacea,  and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses.       llip- 
poerales  wrote  the  first  hygienic  treatise  now  extant— on 
AW«.    \\;<in-H.  and  VUkc«.      He  therein  pointed  out  too 
eff'ects  of  climates  and  localities,  not  only  upon  health,  but 
also  upon  tho  characters  of  races  of  men.  anticipating  at 
so  early  a  date  (400  a.  r.)  the  conclusions  arrived   at  in 
recent  times  by  Montesquieu,  Michelet,  (iuyot,  and  IJucklc 
Positive  sanitary  measures  were  probably  first  instituted 
by  Acron  of  Cro'tona,  of  tho  school  of  Pythagoras,  who  is 
said  lo  have  dissipated  the  cause  of  a  plague  at  Athens  by 
means  of  fires  burned  in  the  streets.     Empedocles  after- 
wards found  it  possible  to  destroy  or  impede  the  action  of 
malaria,  in  one  instance  by  draining  a  swamp,  and  in  an- 
other by  building  a  high  wall  to  protect  an  expo.scd  town. 
Ilerodicus  was  so  famous  for  his  application  of  gymnastics 
to  tho  improvement  of  health  that  Plato  accused  hiin  of 
doing  an  ill  service  to  the  state  by  keeping  alive  people 
who  ought  to  die,  because,  being  valetudinarians,  they  cost 
more  than  they  were  worth  to  the  community.     The  Spar- 
tans reversed  this  in  their  custom  of  exposing  young  chil- 
dren   to  the  clement.s,  whereby  only   those  survived  and 
grew  up  who  were  possessed  of  natural  hanlihood.     Early 
writers  upon  the   preservation  of  health  were   Philiston, 
Diodes,  Plutarch,   Cclsus,  Galen,   Oribasius,   Aiitius,  and 
Paulus  iEgincta.     Ancient  Rome  showed  an  appreciation 
of  sanitary  art  by  extensive  drainage  of  the  base  of  tho 
hills  on  which  the  city  was  built ;  by  the  immense  sewer, 
Clnaea  Maxima,  of  which  a  part  is  left,  the  oldest  ruin  in 
Europe,  thirteen  feet  in  diameter  at  the  outlet ;  by  the  aque- 
ducts •  by  suburban  interments,  whose  number  is  still  at- 
tested all  along  the  Appian  AVay ;  and  by  the  appointment 
of  oflncers  (wdilca)  whose  duty  it  was  to  inspect  and  regu- 
late the  construction,  with  a  view  to  salubrity  and  safety, 
of  all  private  and  public  buildings.     In  Egyi>t  the  great 
pyramid  of  Cheops  h.as  an  arrangement  showing  an  early 
rcco<^nition  of  the  principles  of  ventilation  applied  to  its 
interior  chambers.     Emb.alming  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  not 
only  of  men  but  of  animals,  however  it  may  have  been  as- 
sociated with  religious  ideas,  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  pre- 
vention of  insalubrity  in  a  populous  land  with  a  tropical 
climate  as  to  make  it  appear  likely  that  it  sprang,  in  juirt 
at  least,  from  the  sanitary  sagacity  of  the  priesthood.  Since 
a  resemblance  is  traceable  in  many  particulars  between 
the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law  and  the  usages  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  it  is  also  likely  that  some  measures  lor  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  prescribed  in  tho  Lcvitical  code,  cor- 
responded with  usages  known  to  tho  Israelites  while  in  tho 
land  of  bondage.     Moses,  however,  must  have  much  ex- 
tended the  provisions  required  fur  tho  caro  of  tho  health 
of  his  people.     His  regulations  coucerning  food,  ablutions, 
and  other  purifications,  and  segregation  of  persons  having 
certain  diseases,  were  precise  and  impcrativo. 

All  tho  most  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity  held  phys- 
ical culture  in  high  estimation.  Socral.s.  the  philosopher, 
was  of  powerful  bodily  frame.  Plato  also  was  a  superior 
athlete,  and  so  were  Pericles  and  Alcihiadcs.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  intollcctual  supremacy  of  the  (ireeks  was 
in  some  part  owing  to  their  sedulous  care  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  triwic  ,„>ia,i:za(i„ii,  brain  and  body  together. 
Archiaters  (chief  physicians)  were  appointed  publicly  by 
tho  (ireeks  for  gratuitous  attendance  upon  tlie  poor,  lii 
most  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece  public  balhs  cMsted, 
for  tho  poor  as  well  as  tho  rich.  Kcnne  also  had.  at  one 
period,  hundreds  of  private  and  i.iiblie  bulbs,  some  ol 
which  as  (hoso  of  Caracalhi,  wcro  ]ialatial  in  grandeur. 
Allhoi'igh  at  first  designed  for  licallh,  these  degenerated 
nflcrwards  into  efl'cminatc  luxuriousness,  as  the  </.i/mim«i.< 
did,  at  last,  into  tho  scenes  of  gladiatorial  fighls  of  men 
and  beasts.  Imitating  the  Greeks,  the  Uomiin  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  apiioinled  public  meilical  (dliccia  ol  lonn.s. 
an.l  Valenliiiian  and  Valens  confirmed  the  privileges  of  tlio 
colleges  ui-  avrlnah-i  ,„.,Hda,;«  in  the  larger  cities  1.1  the  om- 
iiire.  Under  the  name  of  mrdlri  ,:,nd„lii  such  ofiicers  con- 
tinued to  bo  maintained  in  Italy  down  to  the  lilleenth  eon- 
fury.  About  1  i:iO  the  emiieror  Sigismund  created  the  olheos 
of  ;„.;„.■,■  a,-J  in  every  .■bief  city  or  Germany.  01  this  func- 
tionary the  modern  /v-,v,-.,,/,,/.;.„«  and  .S7,..//..r=t  may  bo  re- 
garded  as  in  some  sort  the  successors.  In  the  school  of  Siilor- 
num,in  Italy,  tho  oldest  n.c.lical  school  of  Kurope.  founded 
in  the  ninth'  century,  iusMu.'tion  was  given  upon  the  pre- 
vention of  diseases,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  health. 
That  inalitulion  gave  forth  in  tho  twelltli  ocntiiry  a  very  re- 
markable treatise,  tho  ltr;,imni  Sanilal,-  .S„lrn„la„„m,  a 
poem  upon  the  maintenance  of  heallli.  in  "  leonine  or  rh.vm- 
lug  Latin  verses.  Many  onbcprecepl.  in  this "  (  ode  of  ^,■,lcr. 
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iium  "  are  sound  and  pood  :  some  of  them  have  passed  into 
almost  proverbial  modern  use.  The  institution  of  r/fmrnn- 
tinc  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  Italy,  to  exclude  the 
plague,  was  an  cvout  in  the  history  of  sauitsiry  progress. 
From  Florence  this  method  of  restriction  of  intercourse 
with  infected  places  spread  first  to  Venice  and  Sardinia, 
and  afterwards  throughout  Europe.  In  America  the  first 
quarantine  law  was  enacted  under  William  Peun  in  1700, 
at  Fliiladclpliia.  (Sec  QrAitAXTiNi^.) 

England  was  somewhat  later  than  Itnly  and  Germany 
to  advance  in  sanitary  improvements,  yet  some  quite  early 
legislation  was  in  this  direction,  as  an  ordinance  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  forbidding  the  sale  of  "  muzzled 
swine's  flesh;  "  one  under  Richard  II.,  to  prevent  the  pol- 
lution of  rivers,  drains,  etc.  :  and  others  during  the  times 
of  Honrv  VI.  and  VII.  and  Elizabeth,  for  the  inspection 
and  cleansing  of  sowers  prohibiting  the  slaughtering  of 
cattle  in  towns,  and  interdicting  the  overcrowding  of  dwell- 
ings. -Tenner's  introduction  of  vaccination  for  the  preven- 
tion of  smallpox  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  tri- 
umph.s  of  "  preventive  medicine,"  as  sanitary  science  has 
sometimes  been  called.  This  event  dates  from  17'JS.  (See 
Vacc'ivation.)  But  the  benefits  conferred  u])on  mankind 
through  the  advance  of  knowledge  in  regurJ  to  the  causes 
of  disease  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  health,  es- 
pecially in  communities,  have  been  obvious,  great,  and 
numerous.  In  the  time  of  the  great  medical  author  Syden- 
h;im  (ll)2i-S7)  the  largest  part  of  the  mortality  of  London 
was  produced  by  four  diseases — plague,  smallpox,  scurvy, 
and  dysentery.  Of  these,  the  first  has  long  disappeared 
from  tlrcat  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe;  the  second 
has  been,  by  prevention,  shorn  of  most  of  its  destructive 
power;  the  third  is  now  seldom  known  except  in  places 
remote  from  civilized  life;  and  the  fourth  is  at  least  very 
much  less  mortal  than  furmcrly,  especially  in  cities. 
Macaulay.  in  his  Histot-i/  of  EiiffUmd,  estimated  that  the 
diifcrenec  between  London  in  the  seventeenth  and  the  s.ame 
city  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  as  great,  in  regard  to  mor- 
talitv.  as  between  that  of  the  time  of  prevalence  of  epi- 
demic cholera  and  that  of  ordinary  years.  In  Constanti- 
nople, in  olii  A.  I).,  10,000  people  died  daily  during  one 
sc.ison  of  plague  alone  ;  in  HHi.i,  OS, 000  died  of  that  disease 
in  the  city  of  London:  in  10S6,  not  a  sickly  year,  the 
deaths  iu  London  were  1  in  20  of  the  inhabitants;  now 
th 'v  average  about  1  in  40.  In  France  iu  1772  the  annual 
proportion  of  deaths  was  1  in  2  j  ;  in  IS  Mi,  I  in  4o.  The 
mean  duration  of  life  in  the  same  country  was,  in  1S06,  2SA 
years;  now,  3  t^  years.  At  Geneva  the  mean  probability 
of  life  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  S  or  0  years:  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  13  to  1-t  years;  in  the  eighteenth, 
about  30  years;  in  the  nineteenth,  40  to  45  j"eara.  Life 
may  be  safely  said  to  have  been,  on  the  average,  prolonged 
2  J  per  cent,  during  the  last  fifty  years.  While  improve- 
ments iu  medical  and  surgical  practice  no  doubt  have  had 
their  share  in  effecting  this  result,  the  greater  part  of  this 
very  important  change  must  be  ascribed  to  increased 
knowledge  and  appreiiiation  of  the  laws  of  health.  Yet 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  ideal  of  perfect  sanita- 
tion is  attained.  Yellow  fever  and  cholera  arc  still  at 
times  the  deadly  scourges  of  cities  and  of  some  other 
places;  malarial  fevers  render  certain  localities  almost  un- 
inhabitable; and  the  mortality  of  towns,  especially  with 
young  children,  continues  to  be  far  in  excess  of  what  it 
ought  to  be  were  the  conditions  of  health  properly  main- 
tained. The  best  hope  of  the  sanitarian  and  philanthropist 
on  this  subject  is  that  which  is  derived  from  the  increased 
and  increasing  interest  in  all  that  concerns  health,  now  pre- 
vailing in  all  civilized  communities  amongst  educated  men. 

The  modern  literature  of  hygiene  had  its  beginning 
chicflvin  France.  Boerhaavc  in  Holland  (1003-1738),  Locke 
(l(i;;2-1704)  in  England,  and  Cullen  (1712-00)  in  Scotland, 
had  written  upon  physical  culture  and  other  sanitary  sub- 
jecls,  but  French  writers  first  gave  a  definite  form  to  the 
science.  Prominent  among  those  who  have  dealt  with  it 
in  France  have  been  TourtcUe.  Halle,  Du  Chatolet.  Tardicu, 
Villerme.  Fodere,  Cabauis.  Boudin,  Levy,  and  Motard.  A 
comparatively  early  English  writer  upon  personal  health 
was  Dr.  Andrew  Combe.  Climatology  has  been  ably  treated 
of  by  Johnson,  Martin,  ami  Johnston.  Public  hygiene  has 
had  its  later  lights  in  Great  Britain  in  Chadwiek,  South- 
wood.  Smith,  Simon,  Lctheby,  Ramsey,  (Jreenhow,  and 
Florence  Nightingale.  On  the  general  subject  of  hygiene 
must  be  added  the  names  of  Angus  Smith.  Parkes,  Wilson, 
Mapotber,  Guy,  Cameron,  and  Tilt.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe,  outside  of  France,  most  noted  as  sanitarians 
have  been  Quetelet,  Fricdlandcr,  Miihry.  Casper.  Hufe- 
land,  Thiersch,  and  Pettenkofer.  In  America,  Dr.  Benja- 
min Rush  (1745-1813)  wrote  ably  upon  some  sanitary 
subjects.  The  first  American  treatise  on  the  Ehmeutf  of 
Ili/gicne  was  that  of  Prof.  Robley  Dungli.son,  of  which  a 
second  edition  was  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1S44.    No 


second  work  with  a  similar  title  appeared  until  the  issue 
of  a  Treatise  oh  Ni/yi'ene,  etc.,  by  Dr.  AV\  A.  lLimnu>nd, 
then  surgeon-general  of  the  II.  S.  army,  in  ISd.'J.  Dr.  John 
Bell  of  Philadelphia  wrote  with  much  ability  and  learning 
on  lie'jimen  and  Loiu/cvit^  (1.S42),  and  not  h'lig  after  on 
Baths  ami  Mineral  \Vaten:>,  The  number  of  authors  upon 
subjects  connected  with  personal  and  public  health  has  lat- 
terly become  so  large  that  to  name  a  few  may  seem  invid- 
ious. It  may  be  justly  mentioned,  however,  that  the  late 
Drs.  Forrey  and  Gouvcrneur  Emerson  wrote  usciuUy  upon 
climatology  and  vital  statistics;  the  best  treatise  on  men- 
tal hygiene  yet  published  has  been  that  of  Dr.  Isaac  Ray  ; 
and  the  late  Dr.  Wilson  Jewell  of  Philadelphia,  the  lato 
Dr.  George  Derby  of  Boston.  Drs.  H.  I.  Bowditch,  Jarvis, 
and  Curtis  of  the  latter  city,  Dr.  Snow  of  Providence.  R.  I., 
the  late  Dr.  J.  H.  Griscom,  and  also  Drs.  E.  Harris,  A.  N. 
Bell,  and  others  of  New  York,  Dr.  Barton  of  New  Orleans, 
and  the  late  Dr.  Drake  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  have  contributed 
much  by  their  laliors  to  the  progress  of  sanitary  science. 
The  oldest  periodical  published  chiefly  in  the  interest  of 
the  same  class  of  subjects  is  the  Anualcs  dc  Hiftjiene  Pub- 
iigue,  issued  now  for  many  years  at  Paris.  Amongst  other 
journals  at  present  in  circulation  are  Public  Jfentth  in 
Londou,  and  the  Sanitaria)!,  established  in  1873  in  New 
York.  Associations  devoted  to  hygienic  investigations  and 
to  the  promulgation  of  their  results  arc  the  Epidemiologi- 
cal Society  of  London  and  the  American  Public  Health 
Association.  The  latter  was  founded  iu  1S72.  The  Social 
Science  Associations,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
U.  S.,  take  cognizance  of  public  health  as  constituting  one 
of  their  leading  departments.  No  subject  has  of  late  years 
advanced  more  rapidly  iu  public  interest,  or  in  the  actual 
development  of  practical  knowledge  concerning  it. 

A  natural  classification  of  the  departments  belonging  to 
this  branch  of  science  is  that  into  Personal,  Dmncstic,  and 
Piibiic  Ilt/rjieiic.  The  second  of  these,  however,  may  be 
merged  into  the  two  others.  Connected  also  with  public 
health  is  the  hygiene  of  encampments  (military  or  other- 
wise) and  maritime  (or  naval)  hygiene.  Moreover,  certain 
topics  arc  necessary  to  be  considered  as  aflurding  facts, 
theoretical  and  practical,  fundamental  to  the  above  depart- 
ments ;  e.g.  Vital  Statintics  and  Etiolaf/i/,  or  the  causation 
of  disease.  Personal  hygiene  may  either  rcfei-  to  adults 
or  to  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  or  it  may  he  con- 
sidered especially  in  reference  to  children  or  to  women. 
Most  of  its  practical  precepts,  as  well  as  its  essential  prin- 
ciples, are  common  to  all  human  beings.  We  may  therefore 
divide  personal  hygiene  in  a  physiological  manner,  accord- 
ing to  the  functions  of  the  body,  thus:  alimentation  {food 
and  drink):  respirati<m,  including  all  atmospheric  influ- 
ences; circulation  of  the  blood  ;  clothing;  batliing  ;  excre- 
tion; reproduction  (sexual  hygiene):  exercise  and  muscu- 
lar development ;  and  cercbro-nervous  (including  mental) 
hygiene.  Public  hygiene  embraces  measures  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  certain  causes  of  disease  from  communities,  com- 
monly named  under  quarantine,  and  the  methods  of  pre- 
serving health  by  internal  regulation  and  supervision,  des- 
ignated as  sanitary  police.  The  latter  refers  to  the  main- 
tenance of  cleanliness  in  streets,  markets,  dwellings, 
wharves,  etc.;  drainage  and  sewerage;  abatement  of  nui- 
sances: inspection  of  water  and  food  supply;  public  vac- 
cination ;  oversight  of  certain  avocations  in  reference  to 
health;  and  medical  attendance  upon  the  poor. 

In  the  present  article,  considering  personal  hygiene 
chiefly,  our  space  may  be  best  occupied  with  a  brief  and 
summary  statement  of  some  of  the  most  important  condi- 
tions of  health,  in  connection  with  the  difierent  functions, 
as  well  as  with  the  causes  of  disease. 

Alimcnteition. — Requisites  in  connection  with  food  are, 
that  material  be  furnished  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  body 
for  two  purposes — (1)  to  form  and  repair  its  tixsncH  or  solid 
structures  and  fluid  secretions  for  special  uses;  (2)  to  gen- 
erate and  maintain  force,  which  is  consumed  in  the  exter- 
nal activities  of  the  body  and  also  in  its  internal  func- 
tions— 1\  e,  in  external  and  internal  toork.  The  latter  sort 
of  work  is  exemplified  by  the  propulsive  contraction  of  the 
heart  and  the  slower  '^peristaltic"  movement  of  the  stom- 
ach and  intestines;  also  by  the  chemical  manufacturing 
processes,  from  which  result  complex  materials,  such  as  the 
gastric  juice,  milk,  etc.  For  tissue-making,  food-substances 
must  be  obtained  which  contain  the  elements  of  which  the 
boily  is  composed  (carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron,  calcium,  etc.)  ;  these  must  he  in 
an  organic  state  (vegetable  or  animal,  not  mineral,  except 
salt),  and  of  such  consistence  as  to  be  broken  up  or  crushed 
by  the  teeth  and  dissolve<l  by  the  digestive  fluids.  The 
same  kinds  of  materials  avail  also  for/'^rcr-food,  the  amount 
of  force,  as  manifested  in  animal  heat,  muscle-power,  nerve- 
force,  growth-force,  etc..  being  about  equivalent  to  that 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  or/f/n/Zn/i  of  the  same  sub- 
stances in  ordinary  combustion.    For  healthy  alimentation 
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food  must  bo  taken  in  sufficient  quantities  at  such  intervah 
as  will  meet  the  waste  of  the  body.     It  must  also  bo  eaten 
slindi/,  cl'iiced  thoroughly,  and  at  a  time  of  repose  both  of 
body  and  mind.     Since  the  Haiiio  ultimate  elements  c.-cist, 
in  licarly  the  same  states  of  elaboration,  in  plants  and  in 
animals,  it  is  sometimes  assevted  that  vegetable  food  alone 
i^  necessary  or  advantageous  to  man.     It  may  be  admitted 
that  men  can,  under  favorable  eiicumstanccs,  exist  through 
lon^'  periods  without  meat.     This  is  shown  in  the  instances 
of  many  tribes  in  Asia  and  Africa,  who  live  almost  entirely 
on  rice  and  other  grains,  and  .also  by  many  of  the  peasantry 
of  continental  Europe  and  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  are 
cnnfiued  to  a  diet  containing  very  little  animal  lood.     \ct 
it  is  equallv  true  that  men  can  exist  on  moat  alone,  as  is 
done  by  the  Indian  riders  of  the  South  American  pampas 
for  months  together,  and  by  some  impoverished  dwellers 
bv  the  sea.  who  live  constantly  on  fish,  as  the  I'echerais  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  the  poorer  Norwegians,  and  also  the  hs- 
quimaux  and  other  natives  of  the  frigid  zone.     The  teeth 
and  dicestive  organs  of  man,  compared  with  those  ot  other 
animafs,  show  liira  to  be  adapted  to  a  mixed  diet.     Expe- 
rience shows,  moreover,  that,  at  least  in  the  artificial  cir- 
cumstances of  ordinary  civilization,  such  a  diet  is  the  most 
favorable  to  the  maint'enanee  of  full  vigor  in  an  active  or 
laborious  life.      Coucctrnted  diet  is  es].ecially  needful  tor 
those  en"a''cd  in  severe  or  protr.acled  hrnin-worl.:  Not  more 
than   one-fourth   of  the  whole  aii-ount  of  food  consumed 
ou"ht  to  consist  of  animal  substances.     Nature's   model 
foo"l  is  milk,  consisting  of  representatives  of  three  classes 
of  substances— (I)  easeine  and  albumen,  Hilror/ciions  (i.  e. 
containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen) :  sugar 
of  milk  or  lactin,  saccharine  (non-nitrogenous,  composed 
of  carbon,  hvdrogen,  and  oxygen);  and /n«//  substances 
(niakin"  butter) :  these  last  also  being  non-nitrogenous.    It 
is  an  absolute  rule  in  alimentation  that  with  man  and  all 
the  higher  animals  life  can  be  sustained  for  a  length  of  time 
only  bV  a  diet  containing  at  least  Iwn  of  the  above-named 
three  classes  of  food-principles.     Milk  contains  also  saline 
in-rredients  (chloride  of  sodium,  other  chlorides,  sulphates, 
pirosphatcs,  and  carbonates)  ;  and  these  are  requisite  m 
certain  proportions  eilh"r  in  onr  solid  food  or  in  our  drmk. 
Errors  concerning  diet   are  chiefly  the  following:  (1) 
Eatin"  too  fast,  thus  promoting  indigestion,  which  when 
chronfc  or  habitu.al  is  termed  dyspepsia;  (2)  excess  in  the 
amount  of  food  taken;  (3)  insufBcioncy  in  amount  or  de- 
fect of  quality  for  full  nutrition;  (4)  unwholesome  condi- 
tions of  food— c.  '/.  commencing  putrefaction,  or  changes 
produced  by  disease  in  animals  whose  moat  is  eaten.   Cook- 
in"  our  food  aids  digestion,  extending  the  range  of  articles 
available  for  human  diet,  besides  often  giving  a  more  agree- 
able flavor  to  things  which  wc  eat.     Kaw  vegetables,  as 
celery,  lettuce,  radishes,  etc.,  and  fruits  in  moderation,  arc 
wholesome.     Raw  meat  frozen,  and  thus  made  tender,  is  so 
aUo      One  danger  attends  tho  consumption  of  undcnlono 
mra't—nainely,   that  of  thu»  receiving  parasites  into  the 
body;  in  the'case  of  beef,  Tirmn,  the  tapeworm;  of  pork, 
the 'more  dangerous,  sometimes  fatal,  Trichlmi.    (See  Tiii- 
CHis\  )     This  danger  is  entirely  obviated  by  thoroughly 
cooking  meat.     Seurmj  is  produced  especially  by  long  de- 
privation of  AcsA  vc,,,:lahlc  fond.     Captain  Cook  first  as- 
certained  this  to  bo  tho  mode  of  causation  of  this  disease 
about  1770.  . 

Cinidimnils  are  articles  used  in  diet  in  small  amounts  tor 
seasoning,  as  salt,  vinegar,  pojipor,  mustard.  Salt  is  need- 
ful asanin.'redicnt  inthcblonil  and  secretions  of  tho  body. 
Vinecrnr  is  hinoecnt  at  least,  when  moderately  used.  Pep- 
per a7id  mustard  are  most  serviceable  in  hot  climates  and 
for  persons  of  weak  digestion,  especially  in  old  ago.  lor 
tlie  stomach,  as  for  other  organs,  it  is  a  true  principle  that 
all  inmrresHar;/  stimulallou  involves  a  Kasle  of  force  in  pro- 
porlioii  lo  Ihr'dn/ree  of  excess. 

llVftr,- is  indispensable  to  tho  sustenance  of  life.  I'roin 
in  to  -10  fluidounccs  of  it,  alone  or  in  tho  form  of  some 
bovera"c,  arc  needed  by  every  adult  daily,  the  greatest 
iiinouut  under  active  cxerciso  or  in  warm  weather.  Its 
■  oirity  is  of  great  imporlanee.  Excess  of  mineral  ingrc- 
dioMls  (most  coinmonlv  carbonate,  sulphale,  and  elilorido 
of  calcium,  making  hard  waters)  may  irritate  the  stomach 
nnil  bowels.  More  injurious  is  excess  of  organic  matter, 
as  in  rivers  or  wells  poisoned  by  sewago,  streams  flowing 
through  graveyards,  etc.  Typhobl  fever,  cholera,  ami  other 
,lis,.rders  are  thus  producMl  or  piv.moted.  A  pure  and 
abun.bint  water-supply  is  one  of  the  most  essential  requi- 
sites for  every  liabitaiion,  and.  on  a  largo  scale,  lor  ovory 
city  Killration  through  eharcoal  and  gravel  will  improyo 
that  which  is  defective;  but  if  no  good  supply  can  be  ob- 
tained from  terrestrial  sources,  raiii-waler  may  bo  used. 
This  also  requires  liltratifm  when  it  pas.ses  through  tlio  air 
over  a  crowded  city.  Spring-water  is  mostly  the  host; 
well-water,  free  from  contamination,  is  about  equal  to  it. 
Wells    for   drinking-water   should    never   bo   plaood    near 


privies,  cess-pools,  or  barnyards.  Artesian  wells  yield 
water  free  from  organic  matter,  but  often  warin  and  con- 
taining  an  excess  of  mineral  matter.  Good  drinking  water 
should  contain  not  more  than  1.5  organic  matter  per  gallon; 
total  of  solids,  not  more  than  30  or  30  grains  per  gallon. 
Variation  in  the  mineral  constituents,  so  perceptible  in 
many  rivers  (the  Mississippi,  Nile,  and  Ganges  especially), 
uoes'not  necessarily  render  water  unwholesome.  1  he  water 
of  a  large,  deep  river  is  more  generally  desirable  than  that 
of  a  small,  shallow  stream,  as  water  grows  purer  as  it  flows 
by  oxidation  of  imi.iirities  and  deposition  of  sediments. 
Sea-water  is  absolutely  undrinkable.  At  sea,  sometimes 
distillaiion  is.resorted  to  for  a  supply.  Distilled  water  is 
tasteless,  but  may  be  made  more  agreeable  by  agitation  w  ith 
the  air.  ,  ,  , 

On  tho  subject  of  the  effects  of  slimulants,  weaker  and 
stronger,  as  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  .alcohol,  etc.,  on  health,  refer- 
ence must  be  made  to  the  articles  in  this  work  treating  of 
those  substances.     We  may  repeat,  with  emphasis,  in  con- 
nection with  them,  the  important  hygienic  law,  that  all 
unnecessary  or  excessive  stimulation  involves  a  waste  ot 
force  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  excess  above  the  level 
of  natural,  healthy  action.     Cocoa  is  scarcely  to  be  called 
a  stimulant;  it  is,  for  most  persons,  an  entirely  wholesomo 
beverage.     Black  tea,  in  moderation,  is  innocent  for  all, 
and  under  tho  wear  and  tear  of  ordinary  life  an  often  use- 
ful means  of  refreshment.     Coffee  is  too  powerful  an  ex- 
citant of  the  heart  and  nervous  centres  to  bo  beneficial  to 
most  persons  as  a  daily  drink.     Its  best  place  is  that  of  a 
prop  under  special  strain  of  muscular  or  mental  latigiic. 
Arctic  travellers  and  navigators  find  tea  and  coffee  the  best 
of  stimulants  under  exposure  to  cold,  wet,  anxiety,  and 
exhaustion.     Alcohol  has  beeu  and  continues  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  much  contention.     Avoiding  extreme  views,  it  may 
be  stated  that  duriii'i  perfect  health   it  is  never  necessary, 
and  therefore  never  wholesome.     In  great  prostration  from 
disease  it  is  often  the  most  valuable  of  supporting  agents. 
States  occur,  also,  between  illness  and  full  health,  in  which, 
under  the  iudgment  of  physicians,  dilute  alcoholic  bcvei- 
a-es  (ale,  wine,  etc.)  may  be  employed  in  regulated  quan- 
tilics  with  advantage.     No  such  article  does  good  when  it 
hurries  the  pulse,  flushes  tho  face,  or  disturlis  the  brain— 
,•   e   acts  as  an  incbriant  narcotic.     By  actual  observation, 
Drs   Parkes  and  B.  W.  Richardson,  and  Count  WoUowicz, 
have  proved  that  alcohol  unnecessarily  used  consumes  lorco 
by  oxccssivo  action  of  the  heart,  reduces  muscular  strenglh, 
and  lowers  tho  bodily  temperature.     Excess  causes  subse- 
quent depression,  liegetting  a  craving  for  renewal  ot  the 
stimulation  ,  and  thus  grows  tho  hahil  of  indulgence,  with 
loss  of  power  of  the  will  to  resist  the  increasing  demand. 
Intemperance  in  this  manner  becomes  a  frequently  incura- 
ble disease.  (See  Mktiiomania.) 

maiene  of  Respiration.— On  this  extensive  topic  wc  can 
here  remark  but  very  briefly.  The  conditions  necessary 
for  healthy  respiration  arc  as  follows  ;  (1)  Sound  lungs  and 
air-tubes;' (2)  muscular  power  and  nerve-force;  (3)  pure 
atmosphere;  (-1)  renewal  of  the  air,  including  removal  »l 
the  exhaled  carbonic  acid  and  organic  matter,  and  a  sulli- 
cient  supply  of  oxygen.  (See  Atmosi'IIEBE,  DisI-ntki'TIOn, 
R.:snuArioN,  and  Vkntii.ation.)  ,,,_..     ,on 

CTot/i/ii'/.- This  must,  for  health,  bo— (1)  sufficient;  (.) 
not  excessive  in  amount  or  pressure;  (3)  properly  dis- 
tributed over  the  body;  (4)  permeable  to  air  and  moisture; 
(5)  changed  frecpicntly  enough  for  cleanliness.  Being  iii- 
suffieieutlyclad  in  cold  weather  is  depressing  to  the  system, 
invitin"  a'ttai'ks  of  disease,  especially  of  the  organs  wilbin 
the  chest.  Wearing  too  much  clothing  makes  the  skm 
delicate  and  the  whole  body  morbidly  susceptible  to  changes 
of  temperature.  The  onler  of  warmth  in  iiialerials  is  as  bil- 
lows i  (1)  furs  and  wool;  (2)  silk;  (3|  eotlon.  as  muslin; 
(4)  linen.  In  dislribution  over  the  body,  the  ,/,.«t  needs 
especial  protection  in  winter  and  in  cold  climates,  the  ab- 
domen in  warm  seasons  and  countries,  and  Iho  leet  in  all 
times  and  places,  unless  near  the  tropics.  Habit  of  course 
makes  a  difference  in  this  respect  willi  every  one,  but  ex- 
posure never  hardens  any  on.',  unless  the  system  reacts  at 
tho  lime,  so  as  to  suffer  no  chilling  or  depression.  t  is 
needful  in  hygiene,  as  in  eonslruetive  engineering,  to  Keep 
within  the  limits  of  perfect  rcc.ivcry.  CbiMrcu  should  be 
at  least  as  warmly  clad  as  aduUs,  since  Iheir  jiower  ol  re- 
sisting exposure  is  less  than  that  "t  grown  persons.  Aged 
people  also  suffer  more  from  cold  than  adolesocnis  or  Ihoso 
of  middle  age. 

On  Ilathinq,  see  Iho  article  on  Baths. 
^xcrct/oa.-llealth  rcpiircs  the  eonslan  or  rcgu  arly 
periodic  removal  from  the  body  of  the  resul  »  of  waste  ol 
the  tissues  and  combustion  of  material  lor  the  generation 
of  force.  These  arc  analngons  to  the  suioko  and  ashes  of  the 
locomotive-engine.  Hy  the  lungs  we  everetc  oarbonie  acid  ; 
other  matters  bv  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  large  intestine.  II 
cither  of  these  cliniinative  processes  bo  arrested,  disorder 
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must  at  once  occur  in  the  body  :  a  continued  interruption 
of  either  of  them  will  bo  fatal.  Insufficiency  or  irregular- 
ity  in  the  action  of  the  kidneys  or  bowels  promotes  or 
causes  disease.  Xeglect  of  the  proper  action  of  the  bowels 
is  a  frequent  error,  often  bringing  on  habitual  constipation. 
Evils  connected  with  this,  always  endangered,  though  not 
always  resulting,  are— (1)  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the 
bowels;  (2)  hernia  or  rupture,  with  possibly  fatal  strangu- 
lation; (S)  irremediable  obstruction  of  the  bowels;  (4) 
sympathetic  disorder  of  other  parts  of  the  system,  as  the 
liver,  brain,  etc.:  (5)  blood-poisoning  from  non-excretion 
of  effete  putiefiable  matter.  To  prevent  constipation  the 
most  important  measures  are— suflicicnt  dail^  exercise  in 
the  open  air;  a  varied  diet,  including  a  moderate  amount 
of  fresh  or  dried  fruit;  bran  bread:  and,  if  these  fail,  rhu- 
barb-root or  some  other  laxative  medicine. 

Exercise. — Referring,  for  much  that  might  be  said  on 
this  head  to  Gymxastics,  the  most  general  statements  are 
the  following  :  Every  organ,  including  the  muscles,  requires 
for  its  healthy  deveiopmcut  while  growing,  and  afterwards 
for  maintenance  of  vigor,  these  conditions:  (1)  a  sufficient 
supply  of  blood  of  good  nourishing  quality:  (2)  innerva- 
tion^,-, e.  a  supply  of  nerve-force;  (3)  exercise,  according 
to  its  function  ;  (i)  intervals  of  repose.  Violent  exercise 
is  not  conducive  to  health,  because  it  tends  to  exhaust  in- 
stead of  adding  to  the  strength,  and  also  because  it  agitates 
the  heart,  sometimes,  when  often  prolonged  and  repeated, 
producing  morbid  enlargement  of  that  organ.  Increase  of 
strength  follows  exercise  only  when  it  is  followed  by  periods 
of  rest  aufficirul  to  remore  all  the  rffrcts  n//'<itirjiic.  Dr.  Wind- 
ship's  rule  has  been  never  to  exert  himself  up  to  the  top  of 
his  capacity,  and  not  to  continue  any  very  severe  muscular 
efforts  long  at  a  time.  I'pon  this  principle,  by  frequent 
and  consicTerable  though  still  moderate  daily  exercise,  the 
strength  of  most  persons  may  be  doubled  in  a  few  months. 
Invalids  require  to  be  very  cautious  in  the  amount  of  their 
exercise.  Many  cases  of  feeble  health  require  absolute 
rest,  or  only  passive  exercise,  as  riding  in  a  carriage,  sail- 
ing, etc. 

Sexual  Hygiene  is  a  subject  not  adapted  to  this  work. 
Mental  Hi/iiirne  is  too  extensive  a  topic  to  be  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  article.  The  best  treatise 
upon  it  is  that  of  Dr.  Isaac  Ray  (Boston,  ISG.'i).  (See  Vital 
Statistics  for  facts  of  importance  bearing  upon  hygiene; 
u'.so.  Public  Health  and  State  JIedici.ve.) 

Henry  Hartshorxe. 

Hygi'nus,  a  name  which  occurs  in  Roman  literature 
prcli.ved  to  a  variety  of  treatises,  most  of  which  are  now 
lost.  Suetonius  in  his  lives  of  distinguished  grammarians 
has  given  a  brief  account  of  C.  Julius  Hyginus,  whom  he 
calls  a  t'reedman  of  Augustus  and  p.  Spaniard  by  birth,  al- 
thou:;h,  he  adds,  some  consider  him  a  native  of  Alexandria, 
and  say  that  he  was  brought  to  Rome  when  a  boy  by  Julius 
Ca'sar."  He  studied  under  Cornelius  Alexander,  and  was 
placed  by  .Augustus  over  the  library  founded  by  him  in  tho 
temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Ovid,  llvginus  wrote  scholia  on  the  poems  of 
Virgil  and  of  llelvius  Cinna;  lives  of  illustrious  men,  a 
work  similar  to  that  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  at  least  six 
books:  on  the  cities  of  Italy;  on  the  gods,  and  on  agricul- 
ture. These  are  all  lost.  To  this  writer  .also  are  assigned 
by  some  critics  two  works  still  extant — the  first  entitled 
Fahnhtritm  tiher,  containing  277  fabula;,  considered  by  some 
an  extract  from  a  work  entitled  Genealmjiie  by  C.  J.  Hygi- 
nus; and  the  second  an  astronomical  treatise  of  the  signs 
and  constelhations,  interspersed  with  fables,  in  four  books, 
entitled  Poetieon  Astronomiron  libri  IV,  Many,  however, 
regard  these  as  of  much  later  date  than  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. The  best  edition  of  the  two  works  is  in  the  ^liic- 
tores  il;ithi<rirnphi  Latini  oi  Van  Staveren  (Lcyden,  1742, 
4to).  To  a  different  writer,  styled  Hyginus  Gromatieus  by 
way  of  distinction,  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  are  assigned  sev- 
eral treatises  on  surveying  and  mensuration  and  a  work  on 
eastramctation.  The  remains  of  the  former  treatises  are 
collected  in  Laclimann's  and  Rudurff's  Gromatici  I'eferes 
(vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1S48),  and  the  work  De  Miinitionibua  Cas- 
tror'um  hy  C.  C.  L.  Lange  (Giittingen,  1S48).  (See,  for  the 
former  writer,  Teuffel's  Hist.  Latin  Lit.,  §  25":  and  for  the 
latter.  J  X',').)  U-  Drisler. 

Hvsinus,  Saixt,  reckoned  the  ninth  bishop  of  Rome, 
is  thoUL'ht  to  have  been  an  .\thenian  philosopher  at  one 
time,  and  to  have  been  bishop  1.19-142  ?  A.  n.;  but  very 
little  is  certainly  known  of  his  life. 

Hygrom'etry  [Gr.  i-ypds.  "moist."  and  liirpot:  "  meas- 
ure"]. This  term  is  apjdied  to  the  measurement  of  the 
amount  of  vapor  in  the  air.  The  .atmo-sjihere  over  every  part 
of  the  earth  contains  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  invisible 
vapor,  which  gives  it  the  variable  qualities  denominated 
humiditv.  drvness,  dampness,  and  aridity.  As  these  are  ele- 
ments of  climate,  and  as  the  hum.an  body  is  very  much  affected 


by  these  states  of  the  air,  the  subject  is  one  of  much  practical 
importance.     Before  speaking  of  the  methods  which  have 
been  devised  for  measuring  the  amount  of  vapor  in  the  at- 
mosphere, it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  the  relation  which  exists  between   air  and  vajior.     In 
former  times   it  was  supposed  by  the  meteorologists  that 
water  in  the  form  of  vnporwas  dissolved  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  that  it  could  hold  in  solution,  at  a  given  temperature, 
only  a  definite  quantity,  and  when  this  quantity  was  jires- 
ent  the  air  was  said  to  be  saturated.     It  was,   however, 
proved  by  Mr.  Dalton  that  vapor  exists  in  the  atmosphere 
in  an   almost  independent  state,  its    quantity  depending, 
where  water  is  present  for  its  generation,  entirely  on  the 
temperature.     In  studying  this  subject,  Mr.  Dalton  placed 
two  barometers  near  each  other  in  the  ssime  vessel,  contain- 
ing mereurv.  One  of  these  barometers  was  used  as  a  stand- 
ard, and  into  the  other  was  introduced  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  which  ascended  through  the  mercury  up  into  the 
vacuum  at  the  top  of  the  column.     A  portion  of  this  water 
immediately  flashed  into  vapor,  and  by  its  elastic  or  ex- 
pansive force  depressed  the  column  of  mercury.     The  tube 
and  its  contents  were  then  gradually  heated  through  a  series 
of  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
hei-hrof  the  column  corresponding  to  each  degree,  as  com- 
pared with  the  standard,  was  noted.     At  each  increase  of 
temperature  a  new  portion  of  vapor  was  given  off  from  the 
water,  as  shown  bv  the  diminution  of  the  latter;  which  vapor, 
being  forced  into"thc  same  space,  increased  the  density  of 
that  "already  existing,  and  consequently  its  elastic  force,  in 
accordance'  with  the  law   of  Marriotte  :    the  elastic  force, 
however,  was  also  increased  by  the  increase  of  tempera- 
ture, and  hence  in  the  t.able  formed  from  these  experiments 
the  increment  of  elastic  force,  or  of  tension  of  the  vapor,  as 
it  is  called,  as  measured  by  the  depression  of  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer-tube,  was  in  a  geometrical   ratio,  while 
that  of  tho  temperature  was  only  in  an  arithmetical  ratio. 
By  making  similar  experiments  with  a  small  quantity  of 
air,  not  sufficient  to  drive  the  mercury  entirely  from  the 
tube,  and  forming  a  table  of  the  increase  of  expansive  force 
of  the  air  for  everv  degree  of  heat,  and  then  allowing  a 
small  quantitv  of  water  to  ascend  through  the  mercurial 
column,   a  poVtion   of  this  would   spring  into  vapor  less 
rapidly  than  before,  and  would  occupy  the  interstices  of 
the  air,  as  it  were,  and,  exerting  its  own  elastic  force,  wcuild 
depress  the  mereurv  an  additional  quantity  to  that  duo  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  air.     A  new  table  being  formed  of  the 
elastic  force  of  this  mixture   for  different  degrees  of  the 
thermometer,  and  the  corresponding  figures  of  the  table  of 
elastic  force  of  air  subtracted  from  it,  the  result  was  found 
precisely  the  same  as  that  given  by  vapor  alone.     Another 
point  to  be  determined  was  the  density  or  weight  of  a  given 
volume  of  vapor  of  a  liquid  formed  at  a  given  temperature. 
For  this  purpose  a  large  barometer-tube  was  employed  by 
Gay-Lussae,  and  a  known  volume  of  water,  contained  in  a 
bubble  of  verv  thin  glass,  was  allowed  to  ascend  to  the  top 
of  the  mercurial  column,  where,  by  a  gentle  increase  of 
heat,  the  bubble  was  burst,  in   consequence  of  the  more 
rapid  expansion  of  the  liquid  than  the  glass.     The  water 
thus  exposed  was  then  converted  into  vapor  by  gradually 
increasing  the  heat,  and  at  the  moment  the  liquid  entirely 
disappeared  the  elastic  force  was  noted,  and  also  the  vol- 
ume.    By  repeating  this  experiment  with  different  quan- 
tities of  water  at  different  temperatures,  a  table  of  the  den- 
sity of  vapor  was  formed.     A  table  of  this  kind  indicates 
the  ratio  of  a  given  volume  of  tho  vapor  to  that  of  the 
same  volume  of  air  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperature. 
What  we  have  given  in  the  preceding  is  merely  a  general 
view  of  the  process  bv  which  the  elastic  force  and  density 
of  vapor  at  different  "temperatures  existing  over  the  water 
from  which  it  is  formed  is  determined.     To  form  accurate 
tables  exhibiting  these  relations  requires  more  refined  pro- 
cesses   especially  such  as  have  been  used  by  Regnault  of 
P.aris'for  which  we  must  refer  to  the  articles  Elasticity, 
Deksitv,  etc.     Mr.  Dalton  inferred  from  his  experiments 
that  air  and  vapor  are  vacuums  to  each  other— that  an 
equal  quantitv  of  each  may  exist  in  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time,  each,  however,  exerting  its  own  elastic  pressure 
on  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel.     He  also  arrived  at 
a  similar  conclusion  in  relation  to  the  diffusion  of  different 
gases  through  each  other,  each  acting  as  if  it  were  a  vacuum 
to  the  other,  and  repelling  only  its  own  atoms.     This  hy- 
pothesis is  in  accordance  with  the  dynamic  theory  ot  heat, 
and  also  of  the  diffusion  and  elasticity  of  gases  and  vapors 
through  each  other.    That  the  air  is  a  v.acuum  to  the  vapor 
of  wa'ter  is  true  only  in  their  statical  condition,  after  time 
has  been  allowed  for  the  diffusion  of  the  latter  through  the 
former ;  during  the  process  of  diffusion  a  resistance  has  to 
be  overcome,  and  the  air  itself  is  expanded. 

At  no  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  the  air  entirely 
devoid  of  moisture,  and  it  is  rarely  at  any  point  so  charged 
with  aqueous  vapor  as  that  the  quantity  is  equal  to  that 
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which  a  given  space  could  contain  at  the  given  temperature. 

This  is  owing  to  the  prevaloiiue  of  wind  and  the  slow  per- 
meation of  the  air  by  vapor.  If  the  air  is  entirely  iilled 
with  va]>nr — that  is,  if  there  is  as  much  vapor  in  it  as  the 
space  can  contain  at  that  temperature — the  slightest  dinii- 
nutinn  ufthe  temperature  will  cause  a  precipitation  of  the 
vapnr  in  the  form  of  dew  or  mist.  Il",  for  instance,  at  a 
higher  temperature  there  be  present  not  quite  as  much  ' 
vaprir  as  the  space  can  contain  at  that  temperature,  then, 
if  the  air  be  cooled  down  only  a  few  degrees,  some  of  the 
vapor  will  be  deposited  in  the  liquid  state.  The  tempera- 
ture at  which  this  takes  place  is  called  the  dew-point. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  if  the  ((uantity  of  vapor  in  the 
air  at  its  existing  temperature  be  great,  the  dew-point  will 
be  high.  All  substances  exposed  to  the  air  will  be  aflccted 
by  the  deposition  of  moisture  when  tlie  dew-point  is  reached, 
but  many  substances  will  be  affected  long  before  this  takes 
place;  our  lioilies,  for  instance,  \vill  expericuee  dampness, 
although  the  vapor  of  the  air  is  far  aliove  the  dew-jjoint. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  temperature  be  far  above  that  of 
the  deposition  of  moisture,  the  air  will  have  a  condition  of 
dryness.  From  these  facts  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
sense  of  dryness  or  dampness  does  not  depend  upon  the 
absolute  amount  of  aqueous  vnpor  present  in  a  given  quan- 
tity of  air.  If  the  temperature  be  very  low,  although  the 
air  docs  not  contain  much  vapor,  yet  this  may  approach 
very  near  to  the  maximum  amount  which  the  space  can 
contain  at  that  temperature,  and  being  near  the  point  of 
precipitation,  it  will  have  the  characteristics  of  wetness. 
If  the  same  mixture  of  air  and  vapor  be  heated  up  many 
degrees,  the  vapor  will  represent  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  amount  which  can  be  retained  at  the  higher  tempera- 
ture, and  hence  the  air  will  feel  very  dry.  In  a  space  sat- 
urated witli  vapor,  water  ceases  to  evaporate;  and  con- 
versely, in  a  space  where  there  is  little  vapor  in  relation  to 
the  temperature,  water  evaporates  rapidly.  The  condition 
of  dryness  or  dampness  of  the  air  is  expressed  numerically 
by  the  conception  of  relative  humidity  which  is  the  fraction 
expressing  the  ratio  between  (ho  tension  (that  is.  elastic 
force)  of  vapor  actually  present  in  the  air  at  a  given  tem- 
perature, and  that  of  the  greatest  amount  of  vapor  which 
it  can  contain  at  that  temperature.  The  amount  repre- 
senting complete  saturation  is  generally  indicated  as  100, 
and  on  this  principle  40,  50,  .'10.  ct?.  will  denote  that  the 
air  contains  10,  50,  or  MO  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  amount 
whiuh  can  be  contained  at  that  tem[)crature. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  various  instruments 
made  use  of  in  hygrometry.  For  determining  the  relative 
dryness  or  dampness  of  the  air  various  mOLies  and  instru- 
ments have  been  euiiiluyed  :  most  of  the  latter  in  use  pre- 
vious to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  I)alton  wouhl  more  appro- 
priately be  denominated  hygroscopes  than  hygrometers. 
They  consist  principally  of  three  different  classes:  1st, 
thosi"  composed  of  substances  which  arc  augmenftMl  or  di- 
minisherl  in  weight  by  a  change  in  the  humidity  of  the  air  ; 
2d,  those  of  substances  which  increase  or  diniinisli  in  vol- 
ume ;  and  '.'A,  those  of  substances  which  twist  or  untwist  by 
changes  of  moisture.  Of  the  first  class  are  sulphuric  acid; 
various  deliquescent  salts,  such  as  the  chlorate  of  potassa, 
sulphate  of  soila,  and  nitrate  and  chlorate  of  lime  ;  sponges, 
paper,  etc.  A  given  weight  of  these  substances  being  sus- 
pended from  one  end  of  the  l>cam  of  a  balance,  c<mnter- 
poised  at  the  other  by  a  weight,  so  that  the  beam  will  bo 
horizontal  when  the  substance  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  dry- 
ness, or,  in  the  ease  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  condition  of  a 
given  degree  of  density,  by  an  increase  in  the  moisture  of 
the  air  the  weighted  end  of  the  beam  rises,  and  by  an  index 
indicates  the  <rhange  in  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
All  the  instruments  of  this  kind  are  atTected  by  tempera- 
thre,  as  well  as  by  the  moisture  (d"  the  air.  The  anmunt  of 
water  absorbed  by  suljihurie  acid  is  less  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  the  afTinity  of  nil  substnnccs  for  moisture  varies 
with  the  temperature.  Ilygroscopes  of  the  second  class, 
those  that  depend  upon  change  of  volume  of  hoflies,  consist 
chielly  of  hair,  of  threads  of  silk,  of  linen,  of  hemp  cords, 
of  goldl)eaters'  skin,  of  slips  of  whalebone,  of  ivory,  and 
of  wooil.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  (hat  of  llie  hy- 
groscopo  of  Saussurc.  which  consists  al  a  human  hair  de- 
prived of  grease  by  boiling  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda.  This,  being  fixed  at  its  upper  end,  is  stretched 
by  a  small  weight  after  passing  round  a  delicate  pulley 
to  which  a  hand  is  attached;  by  an  increase  of  moisture 
the  hair  expands,  the  weight  at  tlie  other  end  descends,  ond 
the  pulley  turns,  giving  motion  to  the  hiunl  or  pointer, 
which  iniiieates  the  degree  of  moisture  by  pointing  to  the 
division  on  a  graduated  arc.  This  instrument  is  grnduiited 
experimentally  by  placing  it  in  air  which  has  been  dried 
by  sulphuric  aeid.  and  afterward  in  a  vessel  saturated  with 
moisture  ;  the  extreme  positi<msof  the  pointer  in  these  two 
eonrlitions  is  divided  into  100  parts  called  degrees.  In 
using  the  instrument  a  correction  must  be  applied  for 
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temperature,  which  is  also  ascertained  by  direct  experi- 
ment. A  simple  hygroscope  which  will  serve  to  indicate  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  humidity  is  formed  by  a  long  hsh- 
ing-linc  (previously  boiled  in  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate 
of^soda).  fastened  at  one  end  and  passed  backward  and 
for^vard  along  a  corridor  over  pulleys,  with  a  weight  to  keep 
it  tense  at  the  farther  end.  Uy  increase  of  dampness  a 
greater  amount  of  water  is  absorbed,  the  transverse  diam- 
eter of  the  cord  is  increased,  its  linear  extent  diminished, 
and  the  weight  consequently  rises.  A  pointer  attached  to 
the  weight  indicates  changes  in  the  moisture  by  an  arbi- 
trary scale.  An  amusing  hygroscope  of  this  class  can  be 
constructed  of  two  pieces  of  wood  glued  together,  one  of 
which  is  soft  and  readily  absorbs  moisture.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  rectangle  is  formed  of  one  piece  of  say  6  or  S  inches 
in  length  and  2  inches  in  width,  the  longer  axis  of  which 
is  in  the  direction  (»f  the  fibre  of  the  wood:  to  this  is  glued 
another  piece  of  the  same  dimensions,  of  which  the  fibre  is 
at  right  angles  to  tlie  length.  If  the  gluing  has  been  ef- 
fected in  a  dry  condition  of  the  wood,  the  compound  struc- 
ture will  be  straight:  if,  however,  the  air  is  afterwards 
charged  with  vapor,  the  wood  will  absorb  moisture  and 
expand  unequally  in  dillercnt  directions,  assuming  the 
form  of  a  bow.  If,  now,  into  the  sliji  of  wood  having  lon- 
gitudinal fibres  four  stiff  wires,  sharjjcncd  at  the  outer  end, 
be  inserted,  so  as  to  resemble  the  legs  of  a  table,  with  the 
exception  that  each  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  ?A)°  or  40°  to 
the  perpendicular,  and,then  the  arrangement  be  placed  on 
a  long  shelf  of  soft  wood,  it  will  travel  in  the  course  of  a 
season  from  one  end  to  tlie  other.  By  an  increase  of  moist- 
ure the  upper  surface  will  become  convex,  and  the  hinder 
feet  will  be  drawn  forward,  while  the  fore  ones,  on  account 
of  the  direction  of  their  action,  remain  lixcd  ;  when  the 
moisture  diminishes,  and  the  woocl  resumes  its  straight 
form,  the  fixed  points  will  be  the  hind  feet,  the  fore  ones 
being  projected  forward.  In  this  way  a  progressive  mo- 
tion will  be  produced  with  every  variation  of  moisture. 
The  efTect  will  be  increased  by  making  the  lower  slip  of 
some  hard  wood  and  covering  it  with  varnish,  while  the 
upper  slip  with  transverse  fibres  is  of  soft  wood  anil  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  air.  The  wood  may  be  cut  into 
the  shape  of  an  animal.  Anexamjtleof  the  third  class  of  hy- 
groscopes  is  catgut,  which  untwists  when  moist  and  twists 
when  dry.  There  is  a  well-known  toy  in  which  there  are 
two  figures,  a  man  and  a  woman,  suf])endcd  by  n  |>iecc  of 
this  substance,  and  so  adjusted  that  the  man  comes  out  of 
the  door  when  it  is  damp,  and  the  woman  when  it  is  dry. 

All  these  instruments,  as  we  have  said,  indicate,  rather 
than  measure,  tiic  hygrometric  state  of  the  air.  We  shall 
now  proceed  to  describe  instruments  by  which  the  state  of 
the  air  with  regard  to  moisture  can  be  determined  with  pre- 
cision ;  and  such  are  denominated  hygrometers.  The  first 
of  these  is  Danieil's  dew-point  hygrometer.  This  instru- 
nunt  (Fig.  1)  is  composed  of 
two  glass  bulbs:  the  one.  A, 
is  more  than  half  filled  with 
ether,  and  contains  a  deli- 
cate thermometer,  the  bulb 
of  whicli  is  plunged  in  the 
iiqtiid.  The  space  above  is 
void  of  air  and  of  everything 
lint  the  vapor  of  ether.  Tlio 
bulb  It  is  covered  willi  fino 
muslin,  upon  which,  during 
the  experiment,  ether  is  ilro])- 
ped.  The  evaporation  of  this 
produces  intense  cold,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  ctlicr 
vapor  insid*'  li  is  rapidly  con- 
densed, and  hence  the  ether 
in  A  as  rapidly  evajtorates. 
The  evaporation  of  the  ether 
in  A  cools  the  bulb  until  the 
iiir  surrounding  it  sinks  below 
the  dew-point.  Dew  is  therefore  deposited  on  the  outside 
of  A,  which  is  made  of  black  glass,  in  order  that  this  de- 
position may  be  nmre  reailily  observed.  At  the  moment 
nf  the  deposition  the  temperature  is  read  from  the  scale  of 
the  Ihennomeler  in  A.  When  the  dew  disappears  as  Iho 
temperature  rises  by  ceasing  to  dr<qt  ether  on  the  bulb  H, 
the  same  tbi-rnnuneter  is  read  again,  and  the  mean  of  Iho 
two  readings  is  taken  as  tlie  temperature  of  the  dew-point. 
A  thermomeler.  (',  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  column 
which  supports  the  instrument,  gives  the  temperature  of 
the  air  at  the  moment  of  observation.  liy  taking  from  a 
table  the  elastic  force  or  tension  of  vapor  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air.  as  given  by  ('.  and  also  the  tension  of  vapor 
at  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point,  the  ratio  of  the  two 
numbers,  the  first  being  called  100.  will  give  the  relative 
humidity.  The  dew-point  may  also  be  oidained  approxi- 
mately by  suspending  a  thermometer  in  a  bright  metnllio 
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Fig. 


Eegnaultb  dLW-puiut  hygrometer. 


tumbler  half  full  of  water  at  a  temperature  a  little  above 
the  dew-point,  and  gradually  cooling  it  by  pouring  in  ice- 
water  until  dew  begins  to  appear  on  the  siirlacc  of  the 
metal;  at  this  moment  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point 
is  indicated  by  that  of  the  immersed  thermometer.  In 
malcing  this  ex])criment  care  must  bo  taken  to  stir  the 
water  in  the  tumbler,  and  not  to  suffer  the  moist  breatii  to 
fall  upon  the  tumbler.  The  objfction  to  this  method  is  its 
want  of  doHcaeVf  and  the  liability  to  produce  a  local  dew- 
point  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 

Regnault's  dew-point  hygrometer  is  an  improvement 
upon  tliat  of  DanielJ.  It  consists  (Fig.  2)  of  two  tubes  or 
short  cylinders,  closed  at 
the  end,  of  polished  silver, 
having  glass  tubes  fixed 
to  them.  The  cylinder 
A  is  half  filled  with  clhcr. 
It  contains  a  thermom- 
eter (',  with  its  bulb 
in  the  ether,  and  also  a 
fine  glass  lube  open  at 
each  end,  the  extremity 
c  being  exposed  to  the 
afmospbere,  and  the  other 
being  plunged  below  the 
ether  in  A.  The  cylinder 
B  also  contains  a  ther- 
mometer t,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  indicale  the 
temperature  of  the  air. 
Tliere  is  a  communica- 
tion between  the  air  in 
A  and  an  exhausting 
tube  1)  E.  To  the  end  K 
of  the  latter  tube  is  at- 
tached an  aspirator — that 
is,  a  vessel  filled  with  wa- 
ter, which  boiug  allowed 
to  run  out  through  a  stop- 
cock near  the  bottom,  an 
equal  quantity  of  air  takes 
its  place,  which,  entering 
at    C    and    bubbling    up 

through  the  ether,  causes  the  latter  rapidly  to  evaporate, 
and  a  diminution  of  temperature  is  thu-i  produced  uutii  at 
length  dew  is  deposited  on  the  polished  silver  of  A  ;  and 
if  tiic  temperature  of  t'  be  immediately  noticed,  the  dew- 
point  may  be  obtained  with  great  exactness,  since  the  agi- 
tation of  the  ether  renders  it  certain  that  the  temperature 
of  this  thermometer  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the 
polished  silver,  while  the  thermometer  (  gives  the  undis- 
turbed temperature  of  tbe  air.  Although  observations  with 
this  instrument  give  the  elastic  force  of  vapor  of  the  air 
with  great  precision,  yet  it  is  not  as  convenient  to  use  as 
could  be  desired  for  the 
daily  registration  of  the 
hygromctric  condition 
of  the  air  by  ordinary 
observers.  To  obv4ate 
this  difficulty  the  wet 
and  dry  bulb  hygrom- 
eter has  been  invented. 
It  was  devised  by  Ma- 
son, and  consists  of  two 
thermometers,  of  the 
same  size  of  bulb  and 
bore,  jtlaced  alongside  of 
each  other  (Fig.  o),  one 
having  a  naked  di'y 
bulb,  and  the  other  a 
bull)  covered  with  fine 
muslin,  moistened  at  the 
time  of  observation,  or 
kept  continually  moist 
by  the  ascent  of  water 
in  a  cotton  wick,  as 
shown  in  the  figure. 
Owing  to  the  cvaj)ora- 
tion  from  the  covered 
bulb,  its  temperature  will 
be  generally  below  that 
of  the  naked  bulb,  and 
this  difference  will  be 
greater  when  the  air  is 
very  dry.  When  it  is 
wet,  or  near  the  dew- 
point,  the  evaporation 
will  be  very  slow,  and 
the  two  thermometers 
will  indicate  neai'Iy  the 
same   temperature.     It  has  been  objected  to  this  instru- 
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ment  that  the  evaporation  is  greater  when  there  is  a  cur- 
rent of  air,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  same  cur- 
rent tends  to  elevate  the  temperature  of  the  covered  bulb  in 
nearly  the  same  proportion.  By  comparing  the  indications 
of  this  inslrumeiit  with  that  of  the  Kegnault  hygiometcr,  a 
table  may  be  formed  experimentally  by  which  the  dew- 
point  and  elastic  tension  of  the  air  can  be  determined  at 
once  by  inspection.  Dr.  Apjohn  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, who  has  given  much  attention  to  this  subject,  has  ob- 
tained the  following  formulas:  /' =/_  —X.-,  in  which/ 

denotes  the  maximum  elasticity  or  tension  of  vapor  corre- 
sponding to  the  temperature  of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer; 
/'  the  elasticity  of  vapor  present  in  the  air  which  we  de- 
sire to  find  ;  d  denotes  the  difference  in  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's scale  l)etween  the  two  thermometers;  and  //  the  height 
of  the  barometer  when  accuracy  is  required.  This  formula 
is  for  temperatures  above  32°.    For  temperatures  below  this 

d       h 
point  the  formula  is  f  =/— ~  x  — .     Having  found  /,  or 

the  elasticity  or  tension  of  vapor  present  in  the  air.  we  have 
only  to  look  in  our  table  for  the  temperature  of  saturated 
vapor/,  which  gives  the  dew-point.  A  series  of  tables  for 
facilitating  the  process  of  obtaining  the  relative  humidity 
by  means  of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers,  as  well 
as  by  the  dew-point  instrument,  have  been  constructed  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  Prof.  Guyot  of  Princeton 
College,  which  are  now  in  general  use  in  this  country  and 
in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Joseph  Hi:NRr. 

Hyk'sos,  or  Hykshos  ('•  shepherd  kings"),  the  name 
given  by  Mauetho  to"  the  kings  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  dynasties  in  Egypt.  Their  capital  was 
Tanis  in  the  Delta,  the  "  Zoan  "'  of  the  Old  Testament,  now 
called  San.  Important  discoveries  recently  made  there  by 
Mariette  throw  much  light  upon  this  very  obscure  portion 
of  Egyptian  history.  The  Hyk^os  were  not,  as  some  have 
supposed,  the  Hebrews,  but  probably  a  collection  of  the 
nomadic  hordes  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  mostly  Canaanites. 
They  were  not  mere  savage  conquerors,  but  adopted  Egyp- 
tian manners  and  customs  and  worshipped  Egyptian  gods. 
They  held  the  country  for  about  600  years — according  to 
Mariette,  from  about  2200  B.  c.  to  about  1700  b.  c.  ;  Poole 
and  Wilkinson  say  from  about  2000  to  about  1500  b.  c.  The 
present  inhabitants  of  San  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Mcn- 
zaleh  have  exactly  the  same  Semitic  cast  of  features  as  com- 
pared with  the  regular  Egy])tian  type.     B.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Hylaeosau'rus  [Gr.  JIAtj,  a  *' forest,"  and  o-aCpos,  a 
"lizard"],  a  large  extinct  reptile  fnmi  the  Wcaldon  of 
England,  belonging  to  the  order  Dinosauria.  It  was  de- 
scribed by  MantcU  in  1832.  The  teeth  are  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  animal,  close  together,  and  set  in 
sockets,  with  a  subcylindrical  fang  and  a  somewhat  com- 
pressed, expanded,  and  incurved  crown.  ha\ing  tbe  bor- 
ders of  the  apical  half  straight  and  converging  to  a  blunt 
apex,  but  not  serrate,  and  indicating,  according  to  Owen,  a 
mixed  or  vegetable  diet  rather  than  a  carnivorous  one. 
The  skin  appear?  to  have  been  defended  by  subcircular 
bony  scales,  and  large  bony  spines  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  strong  crest  along  the  back.  The  length  of  this  ani- 
mal may  have  been  twenty-five  feet,  and  the  particulars 
of  its  structure,  so  far  as  known,  correspond  with  those  of 
other  Dinosauria,  for  which  see  article  on  Hadrosaurus. 

0.  C.  Marsh. 
Hy'lidiB  [from  Nj/la ,  ihe  ancient  name  of  the  "tree- 
frog  "],  a  family  of  batrachians  of  the  order  Salientia  or 
Anura,  with  the  vertebra;  procoelian  ;  the  sacral  diapophyses 
dilated  at  their  extremities;  the  coccyx  articulated  by  con- 
dyles;  the  external  metacarpals  bound  together;  the  ter- 
minal phalanges  articulated  below  to  the  extremity  of  the 
penultimate,  swollen  at  the  base,  and  with  sbnder  curved 
and  claw-like  ends;  fronto-parictal  bones  shortened  an- 
teriorly, and  usually  cmbraciug  a  fontanelle  :  superior  plate 
of  ethmoid  never  covered  by  fronto-parietals,  and  usually 
produced  anteriorly  between  the  fronto-nasals.  The  family, 
with  the  limits  thus  given,  embraces  the  ordinary  tree-frogs 
of  America  and  forms  related  in  structure  inhabiting  other 
parts  of  the  world.  It  has  been  thus  limited  by  Prof.  Cope, 
independently  of  adaptation  to  arboreal  life,  and  solely  with 
reference  to  the  agreement  of  its  members  in  the  particu- 
lars of  structure  implied  in  the  definition.  Almost  all  the 
species  of  the  family,  however,  are  arboreal,  living  among 
the  branches  of  trees.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  undergo 
their  development  out  of  water,  and  come  out  from  the  ogg 
with  the  form  of  the  adult,  the  tadpole  stage  being  very 
transitory,  or  suppressed  and  limited  to  intra  oval  life. 
The  toes  are  dilated  at  the  extremities  into  round  pellet- 
like extensions  which  act  as  suckers.  Prof.  Cojic  has  re- 
cognized 17  genera  and  i;>2  species  with  the  characters  as- 
signed to  the  family.    These  are  distributed  in  the  northern 
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hemisphere,  as  well  as  in  South  America  and  Australia,  but 
i^ono  :iro  found  in  Africa.  The  types  of  structure,  however, 
arc  distributed  in  a  very  unequal  manner;  thus,  of  the 
known  species,  more  than  half  belong  to  the  genus  Hyliiy 
and  most  of  these  are  South  Ainc'ric:ui,  a  number,  however, 
being  found  in  Australia  and  North  America.  Of  .the  other 
generic  types,  Ki  are  peculiar  to  tropical  America,  and  (ex- 
cept Trnohifvrphfilufi)  liave  only  one  to  three  species  each, 
while  Australia  has  only  a  single  peculiar  and  monotypie 
genus  (liitnoif/cd),  in  adiUtion  to  its  f/i/he.  Two  genera 
(Arrin,  witli  one  species,  an<l  Choropktlnn,  with  five)  are  pe- 
culiar to  North  America,  and  twelve  species  of  /////«  arc 
also  inhabitants  thereof.  (See  Cope,  Traun.  A<n<L  Nat.  St\ 
Phil.t.,  n.  s..  vi.  s:j-8S,  etc.)  Thkoi.ohk  Gill. 

Ilylobat'inie  [Gr.uA»7,"  wood," and ^aiVeec.  to"  walk"], 
a  sub-family  of  apes  (embracing  the  long-armed  gibbons), 
and  contrasting  with  tlie  group  Simiinaj  (including  the 
gorilla  and  chimpanzee),  and  distinguished  from  them  by 
the  slender  forn» ;  the  ilia;  of  the  pelvis  not  alate  ;  the  cere- 
brum scarcely  or  not  at  all  projecting  backward  over  the 
cerebellum;  the  molars  of  tlie  upper  jaw  with  no  oblique 
ridge:  and  the  buttocks  provided  wilh  callosities.  The 
gibbons  thus  form  an  interniciliato  link  between  the  large 
apes  and  the  typical  monkeys  of  the  Old  World,  although 
they  are  most  nearly  related  to  the  apes.  They  live  chiefly 
among  the  trees,  swinging  to  and  fro  wi(h  their  very  long 
arms.  They  delight  in  fruit.  \\'hen  walking  they  gener- 
ally apply  their  knuckles  to  the  ground,  and  yet  stoop  luit 
Utile,  but  sometimes  walk  erect  with  their  long  arms  thrown 
upward  and  used  as  balaucing-poles.  To  this  group  belong 
two  genera,  Sianiniuffi  and  Ili/lobntes.      Theodore  Gill. 

Hy'men  [Gr.  'Yn-qv  or  'YjuicVaio?],  the  Greek  god  of  mar- 
riage, perhaps  a  jiersonirtcation  of  the  nuptial  song,  called 
also  hi(weii,  and  probably  related  etymologically  to  hifmn. 
The  mythus  of  Hymen  varies  greatly.  He  is  represented 
as  a  comely  youth  bearing  the  bridal  torch. 

Hymenop'tera,  This  extensive  and  interesting  group 
of  insects  comprises  the  bees,  paper,  wood  and  sand  wasps, 
ants,  ichneumon-flies,  gall-flies,  and  saw-flics.  There  are 
ci'ti  mated  to  he  25,000  species,  of  which  perhaps  6000  spe- 
cies inliabit  the  U.  S.,  (he  number  of  iebneumon-flies  and 
their  allies  carrying  the  number  up.  Their  range  is  not 
confined  to  the  tropics  and  temperate  zone  alone,  but  a  few 
species  occur  near  the  North  Pole,  a  humble-bee  and  sev- 
eral species  of  ichneumon-flies  having  been  found  in  Po- 
laris Bay,  the  northernmost  point  yet  reached.  Their  geo- 
logical range  is  not  great,  tlie  earliest  species  known  occur- 
ring in  the  Jurassic  fortnation,  while  other  well-developed 
insects  (Neuroptera)  have  been  found  as  low  down  as  the 
Devonian  formation. 

The  Ilymenoptera  (so  called  from  vfxrjv,  a  "membrane," 
and  n-repof,  a  "wing")  are  usually  characterized  by  the 
four  inemltranous,  naked  wings,  with  a  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  veins,  the  hinder  juiir  being  much  smaller  than 
tiio  others:  by  the  largo  heud  :  the  complication  of  the 
mouth-parts,  the  jaws  being  adapted  for  biting  as  well  as 
seizing  prey,  while  the  maxiihe  and  labuna  are  much  elon- 
gated and  adapted  for  lapping  the  sweets  of  flowers  :  the 
ligula,  or  so-called  tongue,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
hiliium  or  undi-r  lip,  sometimes  attaining  a  great  lengtli ; 
by  the  presence  of  a  well-develf»ped  ovijiosltor — in  the  ants, 
wasps,  and  bees  modified  to  form  a  sting.  The  more  im- 
portant character  separating  the  Ilymenoptera  from  other 
insects  is  the  fact  that  in  all  excnjtt  the  saw-flies  the  thorax 
consists  of  four  rings,  the  fourth  being  the  basal  ring  of 
the  abdomen,  whicli  in  the  course  of  the  transformations 
of  the  bee  or  wasp  is  thrown  forward  on  to  the  thorax  or 
middle  region  of  the  bo  !y.  Tins  indicates  a  tran^^fer  of 
force  headward,  an  admirable  instance  of  t!ie  law  of  ecjiha- 
lization  discovered  by  Prof.  Dana.  For  these  and  other 
anatomical  features,  their  social  instincts,  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  sexes  in  certain  groups,  and  their  c(nii]tletc 
transformations,  the  Hymeno[dera  stand  at  t!u:  liead  nf  the 
insect  series.  The  young,  or  hirva*,  arc  white,  soft,  fleshy, 
ami  worm-like,  without  feet,  except  in  (he  young  of  the 
saw-flies,  whieh  closely  resemble  caterpillars.  AM  except 
the  latter  are  fed  l»y  the  parents  either  directly  or  from 
stores  of  honey  and  jiollcn  or  animal  food  laid  up  before 
their  birtli  Iiy  their  parents.  The  pujia  is  inactive,  closely 
resembling  the  adult,  and  protected  by  a  thin  silken  co- 
coon, except  in  the  saw-flies,  which  approach  (he  Lopi- 
doplera  in  spinning  a  dense  cocoon,  as  well  as  in  the  oator- 
I)illar-like  form  of  the  Inrviv. 

The  anatomy  of  the  Jlymennptera  is  very  complicated, 
and  greatly  modified  in  acconlancc  with  the  varying  hab- 
its of  the  <lifl"erent  species.  'I'hev  have  a  sucking  stoniiich 
opening  into  the  long  o-yophagus.  The  salivary  glands 
consifjt  of  two  short  ramifif'd  tufts,  often  contained  entirely 
in  th''  head.  The  honey  is  formed,  by  some  chomical  ehango 
a.s  yut  unknown,  from  the  food  contained  in  the  crop,  whiob 


I  is  regurgitated  into  the  honey-cells.  A  characteristic  of 
I  those  species  provided  with  a  sting  is  the  two  large  poison- 
glands  situated  in  tlie  end  of  the  abdomen.  The  poison  se- 
creted in  them  is  discharged  into  a  jicar-shaped  sac  lodged 
near  the  base  of  the  sting,  which  is  provided  with  a  pecu- 
liar muscular  apparatus  for  its  sudden  extension  and  with- 
drawal. The  jioison  luis  as  a  base  formic  acid,  whicli  im- 
parts the  poisonous  properties  to  the  secretion.  The  sting 
may  be  st-cn  in  a  rudimentary  condition  under  the  intcgu 
inent  of  the  larva.  At  that  jieriod  it  conpi^ls  of  three  pairs 
of  i^iinplc  apj)endagcs  or  buds,  which,  by  their  increase  in 
length  and  by  changes  in  the  form  of  the  segments  at  the 
end  of  the  body  towards  the  close  of  the  pupa  state,  form 
the  sting.  .Just  previous  to  this  period  the  three  pairs  of 
long  blades  may  be  separated,  the  two  outer  pairs  cnsheath- 
ing  the  inner,  which  are  barbed,  and  constitute  the  sting 
proper. 

Another  feature  of  much  interest  in  the  bees  is  their  power 
of  secreting  wax.  This  is  accomplished  by  special  mi- 
nute oue-eellcd  glands  lodged  just  under  the  skin,  opening 
externally  by  pores  connecting  with  a  fine  chitinous  tube 
in  the  integument.  In  the  honey-bee  these  pores  and 
glands  arc  situated  on  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen.  In 
the  stingless  bees  {Triffona)  the  wax  is  secreted  on  the  up- 
per side.  The  jaws  of  the  bees  and  wasps  are  rounded  at 
the  extremity,  with  slightly  marked  teeth.  This  form  is 
of  use  in  the  honey  and  pollen  gathering  bees,  while  in 
those  species  which  build  clay  nests  they  arc  used  as  trow- 
els. In  the  carnivorous  wasps,  such  as  the  Sphex  and 
Pompilns,  the  jaws  arc  sharp  and  hooked,  adapted  for  seiz- 
ing and  retaining  large  insects.  The  legs  are  also  exposed 
to  much  variation  in  tiie  ilifVcrcnt  genera.  For  example, 
in  the  hind  legs  in  the  pollen-gathering  bees,  such  as  the 
honey  and  humble-bee,  the  tibia  or  shank  is  very  broad 
and  hollowed  out  on  the  outer  side,  while  stiff  bristles  pro- 
ject over  the  <lepression  from  each  side,  forming  the  honey- 
basket  {orhii'iilnm)  in  which  the  masses  of  honey  and  pol- 
len are  pilc<l  up.  The  mode  in  which  the  bee  collects  the 
pollen  is  very  curious.  She  gathers  it  from  the  flowers 
with  her  mandible,  from  whicli  it  is  removed  by  the  an- 
terior ])air  of  legs.  From  there  it  is  passed  to  the  inter- 
mediate jiair  of  legs  by  manifold  scrapings  and  twistings 
of  the  limbs,  whence  it  is  by  similar  manccuvres  deposited 
on  the  hind  legs.  (Shuckavd.)  In  the  fossorial  species,  on 
the  contrary,  the  legs  are  slender,  but  very  hairy.  The 
sand-wasp,  or  Sphex,  for  example,  by  the  aid  of  its  large 
sickle-like  mandibles,  which  are  of  use  in  removing  small 
stones  and  gravel,  digs  a  hole  from  four  to  six  inches  deep 
in  half  an  hour.  The  hairy  legs  are  used  much  as  a  dog 
does  its  paws,  and  witli  jjcrliaps  nearly  equal  intelligence. 
The  carpenter-bee  and  wood-wasp  by  means  of  tlieir  power- 
ful jaws  tunnel  regular  holes  several  inches  deep  in  solid 
wood,  the  stems  of  plants  and  slirubs,  or  the  trunks  of 
trees.  The  complicated,  niany-chambcred  nests  of  the  ants 
are  familiar  objects.  Indeed,  there  are  no  insects  which 
in  their  structure  are  more  highly  didcrentiated  than  the 
various  genera  of  Ilymenoptorn,  and  we  find  in  them  an 
intelligence  and  power  of  adaptation  to  new  and  unfore- 
seen eircuui  stances  which  evince  some  tiling  more  than 
*' blind  instinct,"  in  fact,  a  reason  perhaps  not  inferior  to 
that  shown  by  ninny  of  the  vertebrate  animals,  and  differ- 
ing but  in  degree  from  that  of  man. 

Not  only  is  the  individual  structure  of  the  TTymenoptera 
highly  complicated,  but  in  certain  genera  of  lices.  wiisps, 
and  ants  there  is  a  difiercntiation  of  the  individual  into 
three  instead  of  two  sexual  forms — i.  e.  males,  females,  and 
workers  (wrongly  called  neuters),  the  latter  being  sexually 
undevelopcil  females.  In  the  bees  and  wasps  the  workers 
differ  from  the  queen  in  having  undcvehqied  ovaries  and 
incomplete  accessory  organs,  but  ditVer  externally  only  in 
size,  being  a  little  smaller  than  the  females.  In  the  ants, 
however,  while  the  workers  are  much  smaller,  they  arc  also 
wingless,  and  differ  in  the  proportions  of  the  body. 

The  honey-bees  and  certain  wasps  and  gall-flies  lay  eggs 
whieh  produce  young  without  being  fertilized  by  tlie  male. 
Von  Siebold  discovered  that  only  the  queens'  and  workers' 
eggs  are  fertilizeil  by  the  sjiermntozoa  stored  in  the  rcrcp- 
tfii-u/iiin  Mi-miuiH  of  the  female.  These  ^he  can  fertilize  at 
will  (the  only  animal  known  to  possess  this  power  of  pro- 
ducing either  sex  at  pleusure),  and  retains  the  power  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  as  the  muscles  guaniing  the  duct  lead- 
ing from  the  sperm-bng  are  supplied  with  a  nerve,  bein^ 
thus  rendered  voluntary  and  subji'et,  t<>  her  will.  When  she 
wishes  to  lay  an  v)::,\*  to  produee  a  drone,  ihr  egg  is  allowed 
to  slip  out  c)f  tlie  oviduct  past  the  orifice  <if  tlio  rcceptncu- 
lum  seininis,  kept  closed  by  the  voluntary  muscle.  Druno 
oggs  are  also  Inid  by  unfertili/«*d  queen-been,  nnd  in  some 
cases  even  by  worker-bees.  It  is  well  known  that  boos 
when  dej)riv*d  of  their  fiueen  select  several  worker  eggs  or 
very  young  larva*  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  queens.  "  The 
oolls  in  wliich  these  oggs  uro  situated  arc  longthoncd  out 
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and  the  end  turned  downward."  Whether,  as  Leitch  (from 
whom  we  have  quoted)  thinks,  the  development  into  a 
queen  is  caused  by  the  increased  temperature  of  the  queen- 
cell,  or.  as  Iluber  previously  thought,  by  being  fed  with 
different  food  (the  royal  paste  or  jelly),  is  not  entirely  set- 
tlfd.  Probably  both  causes— j'.  e.  a  higher  temperature 
and  richer  food — taken  together,  are  sufficient  to  produce 
an  increased  development  of  the  young  and  an  acceleration 
in  the  development  of  the  ovaries.  We  know  that  the  vir- 
gin reproduction  of  the  Aphis  is  terminated  on  the  approach 
of  cold  weather,  and  that  differences  in  temperature  and 
the  density  of  the  saline  lakes  in  which  the  Artewitt,  a 
crustaceous  animal,  lives,  causes  it  to  develop  either  by 
laying  eggs  in  the  normal  way  or  to  reproduce  partheno- 
genetTcaflv.  Von  Sicbold  has  also  ascertained  that  the 
common  Eurojjean  Polistcs  GnUica  reproduces  partheno- 
genetically.  the  workers  laying  eggs  without  intercourse 
with  the  "males.  The  Cynipides.  or  gall-flies,  have  long 
been  suj)posed  to  reproduce  in  this  manner,  but  it  has  re- 
cently been  proved  to  be  the  case  by  an  American  entomol- 
ogist* Mr.  Walsh.  He  ascertained  that  a  species  of  Ci/m'ps 
in  Illinois  in  the  autumn  is  represented  by  females  alone. 
These  lay  eggs,  and  the  spring  brood  consists  of  males  and 
females.  He  proved  this  by  colonizing  certain  trees  with 
a  number  of  individuals  of  CynipH  qHercus-acicubitn^  and 
finding  the  next  spring  that  the  eggs  laid  by  them  pro- 
duced C.  qnercHH-spouijificn.  The  autumn  brood  of  Ci/m'pn 
consists  entirely  of  agamous  females,  while  the  vernal  brood 
consists  of  both  males  and  females;  and  Mr.  Walsh  de- 
clares, after  several  experiments,  that  "the  agamous  au- 
tumnal female  form  of  this  Ci/iu'ps  iC.  q.  aciculatn)  sooner 
or  later  reproduces  the  bisexual  vernal  form,  and  is  thus 
'*a  mere  dimorphous  female  form"  of  Ci/nips  q.  spougifica. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Bassett  states  in  confirmation  that  in  Connecti- 
cut Cifiiips  quercus-operntor  is  double  brooded;  thirty  of 
one  brood  of  females  ovipositing  in  the  buds  of  Qitcrms 
ilicif'tfia,  while  some  of  a  second  brood  oviposited  in  the 
young  acorns  of  the  same  species  of  oak.  From  these  and 
other  facts  he  infers  "that  all  our  species  that  are  found 
only  in  the  female  sex  are  represented  in  another  genera- 
tion by  both  sexes,  and  that  the  two  broods  are,  owing  to 
seasonal  differences,  produceil  from  galls  that  are  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other."  Here  again,  we  find  tempera- 
ture the  main  active  agent  in  inducing  an  abnormal  mode 
of  generation,  the  eggs  laid  by  the  fertilized  female  in  the 
heat  of  summer  producing  agamous  females. 

With  the  exception  of  the  white  ants,  which  belong  to 
the  Nouroptera,  the  Hymenoptcra  is  the  only  group  of  in- 
sects affording  species  which  are  truly  social  and  live  in 
colonies.  In  the  social  species  there  are  almost  invariably 
three  sexual  forms,  the  workers  forming  the  large  majority 
and  doing  most  of  the  work  of  the  colony.  They  even 
assist  largely  in  rearing  the  young,  the  males  and  females 
not  usually  laying  up  food  or  providing  for  their  offspring. 
This  division  of  labor  is  carried  on  unequally  in  the  differ- 
ent species,  and  is  best  marked  in  the  honey-bee,  whose 
colony  contains  but  one  female,  the  queen.  In  the  colonies 
of  the  ants  there  .are  numerous  males  and  females,  and  in 
some  genera  {Phpidoh,  Ecftmi)  two  sorts  of  workers — one 
with  a  large  head,  called  a  worker  major  or  soldier,  and  the 
usual  form  or  worker  minor.  In  the  honey-ant  of  Texas 
and  Mexico,  while  the  normal  workers  are  of  the  usual 
shape  and  perform  the  active  duties  of  the  formicarium  or 
nest,  the  large  worker  is  inactive  and  does  not  quit  the 
nest,  but  lies  almost  immovable  in  its  gallery,  and  elabo- 
rates a  kind  of  honey  in  its  abdomen,  which  swells  up  as 
large  as  a  pea.  Certain  ants  also  enslave  other  species, 
making  them  do  the  work  of  the  colony.  They  also  herd 
a])hides  in  their  underground  nests,  and  entert.ain  as  per- 
manent visitors  certain  beetles,  thus  adding  much  to  their 
labors  and  to  the  complexity  of  their  social  life. 

The  following  synopsis  presents  briefly  the  characters  of 
the  more  important  families  of  Hymenoptera,  beginning 
with  the  lowest : 

1.  Body   short,  abdomen  sessile,  and  provided  with  an 

ovipositor    forming  a    saw;    larvfe  caterpillar-like, 
with  9-11  pairs  of  legs:    Tenthrediuidx  (saw-flics). 

2.  Like  saw-flies,  but  the  body   longer;   larvse  with  six 

thoracic  legs,  and  abdomen  ending  in  a  horn :    Uro- 
ceridfv  (horn-tails). 

3.  Minute,  with  a  short  compressed  abdomen,  and  a  slender 

long  ovipositor:    Cijuipidpr  (gall-flies). 

4.  Body  slender,  with  a  long  prominent  ovipositor:  Ich- 

neumonidie  (ichneumon-flies). 

5.  Body  usually  short  and  small,  ovipositor  short,  incon- 

spicuous;  antenna;  elbowed:  wings  with  one  vein, 
with  metallic  colors:   t7iri^cf'(/('f/.T  (ichneumon-flies). 

6.  Minute;  wings  with  one  or  no  veins:    Proctotrypidx 

(egg-parasites'!. 

7.  Body  oblong;  skin  very  dense,  with  a  powerful  sting: 

Chri/sidida:  (cuckoo-flies). 


8.  Body  slender;    antennte   elbowed;  wingless  workers: 

Formicidx  (ants). 

9.  Ant-like;    body  very  hairy,  with  a  powerful   sling: 

Jftitiflid.T. 

10.  Body  hirsute,  with  short,  hairy,  spiny  legs;  eyes  often 

lunate  ;  species  often  of  large  size  and  gayly  colored : 
Scolilda. 

11.  Antenna;  long;  body  compressed;  color  usually  blue: 

PojnpilidiF  (sand-wasps). 

12.  Like   the  Pompilida*.   but  the  body  not   compressed, 

and  abdomen  petiolated :  Spkegidm  (sand  and  mud 
wasps). 

13.  Somewhat  like  the  Sphegidse,  but  with  the  abdomen 

sessile  ami  oval,  conical :  Larridre. 

14.  Head  large,  body  flattened,  highly  colored  :  Bemhccid:r. 
\b.  Body  with  a  long,  club-sboped.  or  a  conical  sessile  ab- 
domen ;  antenna;  clnvate :  NnnHonidir. 

16.  Head  large,  cubical ;  fore  legs  of  males  variously  modi- 

fied in  form;   boily  high  colored,  like    the  wasps; 
tongue  short:   Cmhronidsr  (wood-wasps). 

17.  Males,  females,  and  workers  ;  fore  wings  folded  once 

longitudinally  :    Vcnpld:r  (paper-wasps). 

18.  Males,  females,  workers  ;   social  in  the  higher  genera. 

Body  usually  hirsute  ;  tongue  long;  living  in  nests 
or  underground  tunnels:  Apidse  (bees). 

A.  S.  Packard,  Jr. 

Hymet'tus,  a  mountain-ridge  of  Greece,  4^  miles  ?.  E. 
of  Athens,  2f5SO  feet  high.  The  honey  collected  here  has 
been  famous  from  remote  antiquity  to  the  present  time  for 
its  exquisite  flavor. 

Hymnol'ogy  [Gr.  I'^fo?,  a  "festive  song"  or  "ode," 
and  Adyos.  "  discourse  "].  the  science  of  sacred  lyrical  poetry. 
A  hymn,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  '*  must  be  praise  to  God 
in  the  form  of  song."  By  the  looser  definition  which  pre- 
vails now,  it  is  a  lyric  expressive  of  religious  feeling,  or 
celebrating,  however  indirectly,  the  object  of  worship.  The 
Greek  pagan  hymns  were  in  honor  of  gods  and  heroes,  and 
were  usually  sung  at  their  festivals.  (Sec  a  fine  example, 
translated,  in  Mr.  Pai.grave's  Z^ynVa/  Poeius,  p.  25S.)  A 
parallel  may  be  traced  between  these  and  the  Christian 
hymns  for  saints'  days,  etc.  The  more  ancient  Greek  hymns, 
as  Homer's,  are  chiefly  descriptive,  and  are  considered  epic  ; 
the  later  ones,  as  of  Callimachus  and  Pindar,  lyric.  In 
most  of  these,  to  a  modern  mind,  the  devotional  and  ethi- 
cal elements  arc  wanting;  not,  however,  in  Cleanthes' 
"Hymn  to  Zeus,"  and  in  the  noble  (unmetrical)  outburst 
of  Epictetus,  "  Of  Providence,"  end  of  chap,  xvi.,  B.  1.  The 
Oriental  sacred  books,  especially  the  Vedas,  contain  many 
hymns,  which  have  received  no  little  attention  of  late.  Of 
ail  the  sacred  poems  of  antiquity,  the  Jewish  Psalms  of 
course  are  the  most  familiar  and  most  precious.  They  have 
become  practically  incorporated  with  Christian  hymnody, 
and  their  influence  has  been  great  on  all  its  developments. 

Christian  hymnody  is  coeval  with  Christianity;  from 
the  Christmas  song  of  angels  the  lyrical  element  had  large 
place  among  the  belongings  of  the  new  religion.  Every 
language  in  which  the  gospel  was  proclaimed  had  probably 
verv  soon  its  own  supply  of  sacred  verse.  The  "  Tersanc- 
tus,"  the  "Gluria  in  Excclsis,"  and  the  "Te  Dcum  "  are 
of  early  though  unknown  date.  The  Syriac  hymns  of 
Ephrem  (d.  3S1)  have  been  translated.  (For  primitive 
Greek  hymns  in  an  English  dress  see  The  Voice  of  Chris- 
tian Life  in  Sotif/.)  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen  are  the  earliest  Christian  hymnists  or  hymn- 
writers  known.  In  later  times  Anatolius,  Andrew  of  Crete, 
John  Damascene,  Cosmas,  Stephen  the  Sabaite.  Theodore 
and  Joseph  of  the  Ptudiura.  Methodius,  Theoctistus,  Met- 
rophanes.  and  others  supplied  the  wants  of  Greek  worship 
till  the  tenth  century.  Some  of  their  productions  are  ex- 
quisitely translated  in  Dr.  Neale's  Hj/mns  of  the  Eastrt-n 
Church'  (See  also  Mrs.  Browning's  ^reeA-  Christian  Poets.) 

The  seed  of  religious  song  was  soon  carried  into  Latin 
soil,  where  it  bore  yet  more  abundant  though  hardly  richer 
fruit.  (See  I>R.  Neale's  (laper  on  "Sacred  Latin  Poetry," 
Euojcl.  Metrnp.,  vol.  "  Roman  Literature.")  The  great 
name  here  is  Ambrose  (d.  397);  he  founded  a  school  of 
hymn-writers,  and  had  many  now  forgotten  imitators, 
whose  work  is  often  indistinguishable  from  his  own.  The 
Ambrosian  hymns  are  marked  by  a  severe  simplicity,  which 
to  readers  unfamiliar  with  them  may  seem  hard  and  dry. 
After  him  came  Prudentius  (d.  about  413),  Venantius  For- 
tunatus  (d.  G09),  Gregory  (d.  604).  Bede  (d.  73:il.  Theo- 
dulph  (d.  821).Rabanus  Maurus,  Godeschcalcus,  and  many 
others.  By  degrees  these  medieval  hymnists  assume  a 
more  ornate  style  and  a  more  passionate  devotion.  St.  Ber- 
nard (d.  1153)  and  his  namesake,  the  monk  of  Cluny,  have 
given  us  glowing  strains,  than  which  none  are  more  pre- 
cious to  English  and  American  worshippers  of  our  day. 
Peter  Damiani  (d.  1072),  Hildebert  (d.  11331.  Hildegarde 
(d.  1179),  Adam  of  St.  Victor  (d.  1192),  and  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas (d.  1274)  were  also  no  mean  poets.    Some  of  the  world's 
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most  famous  hymns,  produced  at  this  period,  are  of  doubt- 
ful origin  or  by  authors  who  are  known  by  a  single  piece; 
thus,  eminent  for  grandeur.  '*  Veni  Creator  Spiritus"  and 
*•  Dies  Ira;  "  (by  Thomas  it  Celano),  and  for  luvelincps  or 
pathos, '•  Veni  Sancto  Spiritus"  (Robert  II.  of  France), 
"Stabat  Mater"  (by  Jacopone),  and  ''0  Deus,  Ego  amo 
Te,"  questionably  ascribed  to  Xavier.  One  or  two  moderns 
have  written  good  Latin  hymns,  as  the  brothers  Santolius 
Maglurianus  and  Victorinus  (d.  1084,  lGt»7),  and  Charles 
Coffin  (d.  174y).  For  tliis  department  of  literature  sec  the 
Roman  and  Parisian  lircrian'en  and  Raniki/s  ThcstinruH  ; 
and  fur  translations,  tlie  works  of  Newman,  rinmdler,  Mant, 
Isauc  Williams.  Caswall,  Copelaud,  Campbell,  Blew,  Neale, 
Chjinil)crs,  Kynaston. 

With  the  Reformation  eame  a  new  birth  of  lyric  fervor, 
and  great  waves  of  sacred  song  in  the  vernacular  rolled 
over  the  Protcstiuitizing  lands.  Clement  Marot  rendered 
the  Psalms  into  Freneh  metre,  and  C:ih  in  himself  wrote  a 
hymn  or  two.  But  the  effect  was  naturally  greatest  in  Ger- 
many, where  aroSo  by  degrees  what  is  probably  the  largest, 
and  claimed  by  many  to  be  the  finest,  body  of  hymns  in 
any  language.  (For  this  subject  see  Miss  AViNKWOtiTn's 
Chrinti'in  SinijrrB  of  Germ  nit  i/  aud  Mlt.  Kt'lii.ER's  Htstnrirnl 
NotvH  to  the  Ltjra  Gerninnicn,  and  especially  Koch's  (ie- 
schicfite  flea  Deittschen  Kirrfienlicdx,  'Ad  ed.  7  vols.)  Luther 
led  the  van,  and  was  closely  followed  by  Hans  Sachs,  Paul 
Ehor,  M.  Weiss  and  other  **  Bohemian  Brethren."  N.  Her- 
mann. Selnecker,  Nicolai,  etc.  We  can  mention  but  a  few 
names  of  the  following  centuries,  in  chronological  order: 
Stegmann,  Meyfart,  John  llcermann,  Riiikart,  Rist,  Gc- 
senius,  Clausnit/.er,  Alberti,  Paul  Gt-rhardt  (1006-76),  by 
common  consent  the  greatest  of  German  hymnists;  John 
Frank,  Xeuniark,  fichefflcr  or  Angelus  Silcsius,  Von  Rosen- 
roth.  Tersteegen  ;  J.  Xeander,  Von  Canitz,  C.  F.  Richter, 
Rodigast,  (I.  Arnold,  Laurenti,  A.  H.  Franke,  Bogatzky, 
Zinzendorf  (who  was  followed  by  other  Moravian  writers), 
S.  Frank,  Schmolke;  Gellert,  Klopstock,  Novalis,  Fouqu6, 
S[)itta.  Knapp,  Lange,  Meta  Heusser.  The  various  schools 
among  which  these  poets  divide  are  elaborately  discrim- 
inated by  Mr.  Kiibler.  An  immense  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  over  3000  hymns  has  been  made  by  Albert  Knapp 
— -Licdcrscliatz.  Many  German  hymns  have  been  rendered 
into  English  by  John  AVesley,  173'J— 40;  by  Jacob!  and 
Habcrkorn,  1722-60;  by  the  Moravians,  1754,  etc.;  and 
more  recently  by  Miss  F.  E.  Cox,  A.  T.  Russell,  R,  Massie, 
Miss  Borthwick,  and  others  ;  specially  by  Miss  Winkworth, 
whose  Li/ra  Gcrnutnictt  (2  vols.)  and  Chorale  Book  have 
added  much  to  our  English  stock. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  have  their  own  hymnic  sup- 
plies, and  arc  proud  of  them,  but  these  aro  little  known  to 
English  readers.  In  Italy  and  France  there  is  not  so  much 
material  of  this  sort.  Many  sacred  lyrics  of  Madamo 
Guyon  (d.  1717)  were  translated  by  Cowper  in  1782. 

In  England  hymnody  was  a  jjlant  of  late  growth;  its 
\iUiv.c!  was  long  filled  by  psalmody.  Mylcs  Coverdale.  ono 
of  the  Reformers,  in  1 JII-  put  forth  forty  GhoHtltf  pHabneHund 
SpiritiiaU  Sontjca^  but  there  is  no  cvitlenco  of  these  having 
come  into  use.  A  better  fortune  attended  Thomas  Stern- 
hold's  PaalmH  (IT)  (9),  com[)leted  by  Hopkins  and  others  in 
l.OO^;  this  Old  Vcraioa  became  popular,  and  was  bound  up 
with  the  Prayer  Bo<ik  for  nearly  three  centuries.  It  was 
afti;rwards  in  part  superseded  by  the  Ncto  VcrBJon  of  Tate 
and  Brady  (lO'JO).  Meantime,  the  Puritans  used  thcScotch 
version  by  F'raneis  Rous  (IGIJ).  Hymns,  as  such,  were 
not  written  till  later,  for  Gt-orgc  Herbert  nw\  his  contem- 
poraries wore  sacred  poets  ratlu-r  than  hymnists.  A  begin- 
ning on  a  small  scale  was  made  by  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor 
(H'.:i.'.).  anrl  followed  up  by  John  Am^tin  (1663),  R.  Baxter 
( I  OS  I ),  and  emiiionlly  by  John  Mason  ( I6.^."t),  whoso  hymns 
were  perhaps  the  first  to  be  sung  to  any  extent  in  England 
as  accessories  of  worship.  William  Barton,  Joseph  Sten- 
nett,  and  Bishop  Kun  had  also  the  honor  of  preceding  Dr. 
Watts.  The  latter  is  properly  the  father  of  English  hymn- 
ody ;  the  appearance  of  his  f/i/mnn  in  1707-Olt,  and  of  his 
PmihiiH  in  1710,  introdueud  a  new  era;  they  wt-re  hailed 
with  deliglit  by  the  bulk  of  Dissenters,  and  for  a  longtime 
by  them  used  exclusively,  or  nearly  so.  in  Britain  and 
America.  The  public-ation  of  Charles  Wesley's  first  hymns 
in  17'10  marked  another  era.  Ho  is  the  most  v«iluminous  of 
sacred  poets,  and  one  of  tlje  most  gifted.  For  fifty  years 
he  continued  publishing,  and  his  verses,  recently  collected, 
fill  thirteen  volumes.  Thr  influence  of  these  lyrics  was 
gn-at  in  promoting  the  AVesIeyan  revival.  John  Wesley 
also  wrote  hymns,  though  but  few.  His  great  Cidlectiou 
(1779),  composed  chiefly  of  his  brother's  pieees,  watt  long 
used  by  the  Mclhodists  everywhere,  and  is  still  the  basis 
of  tlieir  various  hymn-bool<s.  The  other  hvmnists  of  tlie 
eigiiteentli  century,  except  Addison,  I'ftpe,  and  Byrom,  wore 
chielly  followers  either  of  Watts  or  Wesley,  or  of  both.  To 
the  first  school  belong  Simun  Browne,  the  Secttch  Parnphrn- 
Bors,  Gibbons,  Boddomo,   Fawcett,   Haweis,  S.  Stcnnett,  T. 


Scott,  Needhara,  Mrs.  Barbauld  ;  to  the  second,  Centiick, 
Hammond,  Olivers,  Toplady.  Hart,  Cowper,  Newton,  Med- 
ley, W.  Williams,  Ryland,  Grigg,  Pcrronet,  Seagrave,  Rob- 
inson, Sliirley,  and  others,  show  the  influence  of  both  mas- 
ters. (Much  of  our  knowledge  of  these  old  authors  is  <luc 
to  Mr.  Daniel  Sedgwick  of  Bishopsgate,  London,  who  for 
many  years  has  made  hymnology  a  special  study.) 

With  the  present  century  arose  James  MfJiitgomery, 
whose  services  and  inflvience  in  this  field  were  great,  and 
Thomas  Kelly.  The  year  1827  was  marked  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Bishoj)  Heber's  Ifi/mim  and  of  Keble's  ChriHti'an  V'-nr. 
Aliont  the  same  time  Sir  J.  Bowring.  Sir  R.  Grant.  Courier, 
Edmeston.  Reeii,  Lyte.  Miss  Auber,  and  Mrs.  Adams  wrote; 
more  recently  Charlotte  Elliott,  Dr.  Bonar,  George  Rawaon, 
T.  T.  Lynch,  T.  H.  (iill,  and  many  others.  Faber,  Cas- 
wall, and  Bridges  belong  to  the  Romish  Church.  That  of 
England,  long  negligent  in  this  particular,  was  awakened 
to  its  importance  by  the  Oxford  movement  of  183."i,  and  a 
fresh  and  increasing  tide  of  lyric  life  has  since  been  poured 
in.  Dr.  Neale,  Dean  Alford,  Bishop  Wordsworth,  Dr. 
Monsell,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Sir  H.  W.  Baker,  Earl  Nelson. 
F.  T.  Palgravc,  W.  C.  Dix.  J.  Ellerton  are  noticeable 
names.  New  and  carefully  preparnl  hymnals  are  con- 
stantly appearing,  and  the  material  for  them  is  increasing 
every  day.  In  no  previous  age,  perhaps,  were  more  and 
better  hymns  written  than  now. 

In  America,  having  the  literature  of  England  at  her 
back,  comparatively  little  has  been  done  or  was  needed. 
Davios,  Dwight,  Doane,  Omlerdonk,  Muhlenberg,  Bryant, 
Alexander,  Pierpont,  Furness,  Coxc,  Ray  Palmer,  Sears, 
and  others  have  given  us  hymns,  a  few  of  which  will  not 
die.  Here,  as  in  England,  attention  is  being  paid  to 
hymnology,  and  the  improvement  in  this  department  of 
knowledge  and  worshi])  is  already  visible.  We  have  better 
hymnals  than  our  ancestors  had,  and  the  next  generation 
will  have  still  better.  Various  books  have  been  written  on 
the  bibliography  of  hymnology,  but  none  that  thoroughly 
covers  the  entire  ground.  The  best  thus  far  is  Josiah  Mil- 
ler's Siiif/crs  and  Sotifjs  of  the  Church  (1872). 

Frrdkric  M.  Bird. 

Ilyiies,  tp.  of  Russell  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1120. 

Hynobi'idiP  [etymology  uncertain],  a  family  of  sala- 
manders established  by  Prof.  Cope,  and  with  the  cranium 
deficient  in  an  anterior  axial  bone  ;  the  palatines  contigu- 
ous and  prolonged  over  the  parasphcnoid,  and  with  teeth 
on  their  posterior  external  margins;  the  prefrontals  and 
]Uerygoids  arc  well  de\'elopcd  ;  the  frontal  not  embraced 
by  parictals  and  prefrontals  ;  the  urbito-sphenoid  separated 
by  a  membranous  wall  from  the  proritic;  the  postfronto- 
squamosal  arch  is  atrophied,  and  the  occipital  condyles  are 
sessile.  The  family  includes  a  single  genus  (Ifi/uoh{n») 
from  Ja]>an,  nnd  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  Desmog- 
nathida>  and  Plethodontida)  of  the  U.S.    TiiixiDOUK  Gill, 

Ilyodon'tidiP  [from  Y,  /.  e.  the  U-shaped  or  hyoid  bone, 
and  o5oik,  "  loolli  "J,  a  family  of  isospondylous  teleocepha- 
lous  fishes,  having  a  herring-like  form  ;  cycloid  scales  ; 
head  scaleless ;  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  formed  by  the 
supramaxillaries  on  the  side,  and  with  those  bones  articu- 
lated to  the  extremities  of  the  intermaxillaries;  and  the 
dorsal  fin  beliiml  the  anus  ;  the  stomach  is  not  ca'cal,  and 
has  only  one  pyloric  appendage  ;  the  air-bladder  is  simple; 
the  ovaries  discharge  their  eggs  first  into  the  abdomiiml 
cavity.  This  group  has  been  constituted  especially  for  the 
reception  of  the  "  moon-eye  herring  "  ( Ili/odon  tfri/i'mift)  of 
the  lakes  and  Western  rivers,  to  which  it  is  ]ieculiar.  It  is 
most  nearly  related  to  the  Clupcids  (herrings,  shad,  etc.). 

TiiKoDoiiK  (Jill. 

Ilyoganoi'tica  [fr.)m  Y.  ('.  r.  the  U-sbaped  or  hyoid 
npi)aratus,  and  Gnifiidm],  a  sujuT-order  of  ganoid  fishes, 
characterized  by  the  completely  ossified  skeleton;  develop- 
ment of  the  inti'rmaxilhiry  and  supramaxillary  bones;  the 
external  nasal  aiiertures;  the  development  of  the  opercu- 
lar apparatus  ;  and  tlie  eotnplete  hyoid  apparatus  (whence 
the  name).  It  embraces  the  existing  families  Amiidie  and 
Lepidosteida',  and  numerous  extinct  forms.     (See  Fislirs.) 

Tni:ononi;  (tiii,. 

Ily'<ii(l  ISoiK',  a  Ixuk'  conipsiratively  unimportant  in 
man,  supporting  IIh'  tongue,  but  represented  either  in  nu 
osseous  condition  or  by  rndinu-ntary  cartilages  throiigliout 
the  Vertebrata,  and  of  great  importaiice  in  the  lower  elasse-. 
in  which  it  is  of  increased  complexity,  forming  the  support 
for  the  branchial  apparatus. 

Ilyopotam'ul.i'  [from  i«,  a  ''hog,"  »?id  iroraMoc. 
"river"),  a  family  of  ungulate  nnimmals  belonging  lo  the 
sub-order  Artiodactyla  and  flu-  group  with  *' selenodont  " 
molars  (('.  r.  like  those  of  ruminants),  with  t)ie  upper  molars 
crowned  with  five  (Hante  )  2  post)  well-developed  ereseen- 
tiform  lobes;  tho  canines  of  the  lower  jaw  aimulnting  and 
parallel  with  the  incisors;  incisors  (lersistont  (^  X  2)  in 
both  jaws  ;  dttilal  series  interrupted  by  very  long  diastc- 
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mata  above  and  below;  and  the  canine  teeth  of  the  up- 
per jaw  well  developed;  the  snout  was  correspondingly 
elongated;  the  mastoid  ])rocesses  but  slightly  developed, 
and  the  zygomatic  processes  of  the  squamosals  were  direct- 
ed forward  and  backward  from  their  bases:  the  lower 
jaw  had  its  rami  produced  backward,  and  frequently 
armed  with  tubercles  projecting  outward  from  the  sides 
towards  the  front.  This  family  was  richly  developed  in 
the  early  Tertiary  period,  and  especially  in  the  Eocene  and 
Mioceue  ages.  The  name  Anthracotberida-  has  been  also 
given  to  the  group.  It  embraces  numerous  genera  and 
species,  among  which  are  Jli/opotamtm  (with  its  synonyms 
or  sections.  Anrufhin,  Ct/r/offnathus,  Bothrioilon),  Anthraco- 
thcrinm,  Ttipinodon,  Di'jjIojuis,  etc.  The  richest  field  in 
which  their  remains  have  been  found  are  the  Miocene  de- 
posits of  Auvergnc  in  France,  and  near  relations  have  been 
found  in  this  country  in  the  Oreodontidaj  or  Merycodoi- 
dontida?.  The  species  varied  in  size,  from  dimensions  little 
more  than  those  of  a  rat  to  those  of  an  ass.  The  members 
of  this  family  have  lately  (1S73)  been  the  subjects  of  a  very 
elaborate  monograjjh  by  Dr.  Kowalevsky  ("On  the  Oste- 
ology of  the  IIyopotamida.\"  part  i.)  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  (vol.  clxiii. 
pp.  19-95,  pi.  35-40).  Theodore  Gill. 

Hyop'sodus  [Or.  v?,  a  ''  hog,'*  oi^i?,  "  appearance,"  and 
oSok's,  a  "  tooth  "],  an  extinct  genus  of  small  mammals  from 
the  Eocene  of  "Wyoming,  named  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  suillines,  but  now  known  to  belong  to  the 
Quadrumana.    (See  Quadritmana,  Fossil.)  0.  C.  jMarsh. 

Hyoscyamus.     See  Hknbane. 

Hypa'tia  ['YjraTt'a],  daughter  of  Theon,  a  Greek  of  Al- 
exandria, no  less  renowned  for  her  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics than  of  the  Xeo-Platonic  philosophy,  which  she 
taught  with  a])plause  in  her  native  city.  Her  beauty  and 
modesty  were  also  celebrated,  but  the  clergy  believed  that 
she  made  use  of  her  influence  with  Orestes,  prefect  of  Alex- 
andria, to  the  injury  of  St.  Cyril,  then  the  archbishop  of 
Alexandria.  Accordingly,  she  was  set  upon  by  a  mob  led 
by  priests,  who  carried  her  into  a  church,  stripped  her  of 
her  clothes,  ami  then  tore  her  in  pieces  (415  a.  n.).  Thcod- 
oret  accuses  Cyril  of  instigating  this  murder,  but  of  his 
guilt  there  is  no  proof. 

Hyper'bola  [Gr.  un-ep,  "over,"and^aAA€n',  to  *•  throw  "], 
a  plane  curve  that  may  be  generated  by  a  point  moving  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  difforencc  of  its  distances  from  two 
fixed  points  is  always  equal  to  a  given  distance.  The  fixed 
])oints  are  called  foci,  and  a  straight  line  drawn  through 
them  and  limited  by  the  curve  is  called  the  transverec  axis. 
The  ccutre  is  that  point  of  the  transverse  axis  which  is 
midway  between  the  foci,  and  a  line  through  this  point 
perpendicular  to  the  transverse  axis  is  called  the  mnjuf/atc 
axis.  This  axis  does  not  cut  the  curve,  but  it  is  limited  by 
the  condition  that  the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle  describes 
upon  it  and  the  transverse  axis  shall  be  equal  to  the  dis- 
tauco  between  the  foci.  The  cccmtriciti/  is  the  distance 
from  the  centre  to  either  focus,  divided  by  the  semi-trans- 
verse axis.  The  diagonals  of  the  rectangle  described  on 
the  axes  indefinitely  prolonged  are  nsipnptotcs  to  the  curve; 
as  we  recede  from  the  centre  the  curve  continually  ap- 
proaches these  lines,  becomes  tangent  to  them  at  an  infi- 
nite distance,  but  never  crosses  them.  These  asymptotes 
are  the  limits  of  the  curve.  If  h  is  less  than  a,  the  angle 
between  the  asymptotes  is  acute  and  the  hyperbola  is 
acute  ;  if  h  is  greater  than  a,  the  hyperbola  is  obtuse  ^  if  h 
is  equal  to  a,  the  hyperbola  is  rectmif/nlar  or  ctpiilateral. 

The  hyperbola  is  one  of  the  conic  sections.  The  conic 
surface  from  which  every  variety  of  hyperbola  may  be  cut 
by  a  secant  plane  is  a  surface  that  may  be  generated  by  a 
straight  line  moving  in  such  a  manner  as  to  touch  a  given 
circle  and  pass  through  a  given  point.  The  directing  circle 
is  calleil  the  bane  of  the  cone,  the  fixed  point  is  called  the 
verlcj-,  the  moving  line  is  the  f/eneratrix,  any  position  of 
this  line  is  an  clement,  and  a  line  through  the  vertex  .and 
centre  of  the  base  is  the  axis.  The  surface  thus  described 
consists  of  two  parts,  united  at  the  vertex,  which  arc  called 
uappcB  :  the  lower  nappe  is  the  one  that  is  on  the  side  of 
the  base;  the  other  one  is  called  the  upper  nappe.  By 
varying  the  position  of  the  vertex  with  respect  to  the  base, 
the  cf»ne  may  bo  made  right  or  oblique,  acute  or  obtuse. 
If  we  pass  a  ])lane  through  the  vertex  of  this  general 
cone,  it  will  cut  out  two  elements,  and  by  suitably  varying 
the  position  of  this  plane  these  elements  may  be  made  to 
have  any  inclination  to  each  other.  If  we  pass  a  second 
secant  plane  parallel  to  the  first,  it  will  cut  from  the  cone 
a  hyperbola  whose  asymptotes  are  parallel  to  the  elements 
cut  out  by  the  first  plane.  The  pbine  of  the  hy]ierbolacuts 
all  the  elements  of  the  cone  except  the  two  to  which  it  is 
parallel,  half  on  one  nappe  and  half  on  the  other.  These 
points  of  intersection  make  up  two  branches,  one  lying  on 
the  lower  and  the  other  on  the  upper  nappe  of  the  cone. 


A  system  of  planes  parallel  to  the  first  cut  out  a  system  of 
similar  hyperbolas — that  is,  hyperbolas  whose  axes  are  in 
a  given  ratio.  If  this  system  of  hyperbolas  is  projected 
on  the  plane  through  the  vertex  by  projectors  parallel  to 
the  line  that  joins  their  centres  with  the  vertex  of  tlic  cone, 
these  projections  will  he  etjual,  in  all  respects,  to  the  curves 
themselves,  and  will  all  have  the  same  rectilineal  asymp- 
totes ;  they  will  also  be  curvilinear  asymptotes  to  one  an- 
other. The  lines  cut  out  by  the  plane  through  the  vertex 
maybe  regarded  as  a  hyperbola  whose  axes  are  infinitesi- 
mal; that  is,  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  limiting  ease  of 
this  group  of  similar  hyperbolas.  If  we  take  the  case  of 
an  oblique  Cone,  and  suppose  the  vertex  to  move  towards 
the  plane  of  the  base,  and  ultimately  to  coincide  with  it, 
the  cone  will  reduce  to  a  sector  of  that  plane,  the  elements 
cut  out  by  the  plane  through  the  vertex  will  coincide  with 
each  other,  and  planes  parallel  to  the  first  plane  will  cut 
out  straight  lines  limited  towards  the  centre;  that  is.  in- 
definite straight  lines  with  .a  part  removed.  Such  lines 
may  be  regarded  as  hyperbolas  whose  foci  are  at  the  ver- 
tices of  the  transverse  axis. 

Two  hyperbolas  which  are  so  related  that  the  transverse 
axis  of  either  is  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  other  are  called 
conjugate  hyperbolas.  Two  conjugate  hyperbolas  have  the 
same  asymptotes,  and  their  four  foci  are  all  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  same  circle.  Conjugate  hyperbolas  arc  so 
related  that  a  complete  discussion  of  either  necessitates  that 
of  the  other;  in  fact,  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  single 
curve  with  four  branches.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
equation  of  the  complete  curve  may  be  written  thus : 
a^ip  —  h'x^  =^  a'^h^,  in  which  o  and  b  arc  the  semi-axes; 
the  upper  sign  corresponds  to  the  brunches  whose  serai- 
transverse  axis  is  a,  and  the  lower  sign  to  the  branches 
whose  semi-transverse  axis  is  h.  An  examination  of  the 
above  equation  shows  that  there  are  four  values  of  if  for 
each  value  of  j\  and  that  these  values,  taken  in  pairs,  are 
equal  with  contrary  signs;  also  that  there  are  four  values 
of  X  for  each  value  of  ?;,  and  that  these,  taken  in  pairs,  are 
equal  with  contrary  signs ;  consequently,  the  entire  curve 
is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  both  axes.  All  values  of  x 
between  —  a  and  -\-  a  render  one  pair  of  values  of  y  imag- 
inary and  the  other  jiair  real ;  all  values  of  x  less  than  —  a, 
or  greater  than  -}-  a,  make  both  pairs  of  values  of  y  real. 
In  like  manner,  all  values  of  //  between  — />  and  -f-  h  make 
one  pair  of  values  of  x  imaginary  and  the  other  pair  real; 
all  values  of  y  less  than  —  6,  and  greater  than  4-  />,  make 
both  pairs  of  values  of  x  real.  The  equation  of  the  com- 
mon asymptotes  of  the  four  branches  is  y  =  ±—  x,  as  may 

be  shown  by  a  discussion  of  the  general  equation  of  the 
curve. 

Two  conjugate  hyperbolas  may  be  cut  from  a  pair  cf  con- 
jugate cones,  or  from  a  pair  of  conjugate  hyperboloids. 
Let  there  be  two  straight  lines  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  let  there  be  a  third  line  lying  in  their 
plane  and  passing  through  their  common  point ;  if  the  last 
line  is  revolved  about  each  of  the  others  in  turn,  it  will 
generate  a  pair  of  conjugate  cones  tangent  to  each  other, 
and  any  plane  parallel  to  their  axes  will  cut  from  these 
cones  a  pair  of  conjugate  hyperbolas  whoso  asymptotes 
are  parallel  to  the  elements  of  contact.  (For  particular 
properties  of  the  hyperbola  refer  to  special  treatises  on 
conic  sections,  of  which  Salmon's  Conic  Sections  is  prob- 
ably the  most  full  and  complete.)  W.  G.  Peck. 

Hyper'boloidj  a  surface  such  that  the  sections  made 
l)y  passing  planes  in  certain  directions  are  hyperbolas. 
There  arc  two  classes — cUiptivnl  and  parabolic  hyperbo- 
loids. In  the  former  all  the  plane  sections  that  are  not 
hyperbolas  are  ellipses,  and  in  the  latter  all  the  sections 
that  are  not  hyperbolas  are  parabolas.  The  elliptical  hy- 
perboloids are  divided  into  two  species — hyperboloids  of 
one  nappe  and  hyperboloids  of  two  nappes.  The  former 
.are  warped  surfaces,  and  the  latter  are  surfaces  of  double 
curvature.  In  the  hyperboloids  of  one  nappe  every  section 
made  by  a  plane  parallel  to  a  tangent  plane  is  a  hyper- 
bola, and  all  other  plane  sections  are  ellipses  :  in  the  hyper- 
boloid  of  two  nappes  every  section  made  by  a  plane  parallel 
to  a  tangent  plane  is  an  ellipse,  and  all  other  sections  are 
hyperbol.as.  If  two  conjugate  hyperbolas  are  revolved 
about  either  axis,  they  will  generate  a  pair  of  conjugate 
hyperboloids  of  revolution,  and  their  common  asymptotes 
will  generate  a  cone  which  separates  the  two  and  is  a  com- 
mon asymptote  to  both.  The  hyperbola  that  revolves  about 
its  conjugate  axis  generates  a  hyperboloid  of  one  nappe; 
that  which  revolves  about  its  transverse  axis  generates  a 
hyperboloid  of  two  nappes;  and  the  asymptotic  cone  is 
their  common  limit.  Any  piano  parallel  to  two  elements 
of  the  asymptotic  cone  will  cut  from  the  system  of  surfaces 
a  pair  of  conjugate  hyperbolas. 

The  parabolic  hyperboloid  is  a  warped  surface  which 
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may  bo  generated  by  a  straight  line  moving  so  as  to  touch 
two  straight  lines  and  be  ]iarallcl  to  a  given  phine.  The 
fixed  lines,  whieh  must  not  lie  (larallel,  are  called  dirtciriccs, 
the  |ilane  is  called  the  ;)/.i)i<-  ilh-cri„r.  the  moving  lino  is 
e:illed  the  r/encrrcirLL-,  and  any  position  of  the  directrix  is 
called  an  I'lcmenl  of  the  surface.  If  wc  take  a  new  pKano 
director  parallel  to  the  given  directrices,  and  any  two  ele- 
ments of  the  surface  as  directrices,  and  generate  a  surface 
in  the  same  manner  as  before,  it  will  coincide  with  the  sur- 
face just  described.  The  surface  has  therefore  a  double 
mode  of  generation.  Through  any  point  of  the  surlaco 
two  straight  lines  can  always  be  drawn  th.at  will  coincide 
with  the  surface,  and  tho  plane  of  these  lines  will  be  tan- 
gent to  tho  surface  .at  that  point.  Any  pl.uio  parallel  to  a 
tangent  plane  intersects  the  surface  iu  a  hyperbola;  every 
other  ])lane,  in  a  parabola.  W.  U.  Peck. 

Ilyperbo'rcans  [Yir.p^dptioi,  "beyond  tho  north 
wind,"  or  IJnreas),  a  mythical  people  who,  as  the  an- 
cient (Jrceks  supposed,  dwelt  in  the  far  North  in  a  happy 
clime,  where  sickness,  old  age,  and  sorrow  were  unknown. 
Herodotus  believed  that  the  myth  of  the  Hyperboreans 
was  based  upon  facts;  which  opinion,  it  need  not  be 
said,  is  now  kuown  to  be  incorrect.  The  myth  is  variously 
given. 

Ilypcrcor'acoid  [Gr.  i^rep,  "upper,"  itipaf,  "crow," 
and  tISot,  "form"],  the  upper  bone  .ajiposed  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  great  scapular  cincture  of  tho  typical  fishes. 
It  is  one  of  three  bones  which  together  are  homologous 
with  a  single  cartilage  in  tho  more  generalized  fishes— i.  c. 
ganoids— and  was  regarded  by  Cuvicr  as  the  radius;  by 
Owen,  as  the  ulna;  and  by  Gegenbaiir  and  Parker,  .as  tho 
scapula.  TuEODo.iB  G.i.L. 

Ilyperi'des,  a  patriotic  Athenian  orator,  b.  about  400 
n.  c.  a  friend  of  Demosthenes  and  a  pupil  of  Phato  and 
Isoerates  ;  began  life  as  a  praclitioner  of  law  ;  w.as  faithful 
to  tho  interests  of  the  people  in  the  contests  with  Philip, 
and  in  33S  B.  c.  proposed  to  free  all  the  slaves  and  enfran- 
chise the  resident  aliens  and  the  disfranchised  Athenians. 
In  :'.2t  ho  was  for  a  time  at  variance  with  Demosthenes, 
whom  he  accused  of  receiving  money  from  Harpalus.  Iu 
322  B.  c.  he  was  cruelly  murdered  at  .-Egina  by  tho  emissa- 
ries of  Antipater.  His  private  character  was  not  above 
suspicion,  but  his  public  acts  appear  to  have  been  uni- 
formly disinterested  and  wise.  The  ancients  speak  in  high 
terms" of  the  puritv  and  grace  of  his  style,  but  of  his  many 
oralious  only  slight  fragments  existed  up  to  1847,  when 
four  orations  were  discovered  in  Egypt,  one  of  which, 
in-;p  Evfti-iiriTou  ("in  defence  of  Euxenippus"),  only  w£is 
entire.  Published  by  B.abington  (iu  fac-simile),  London, 
is:,0,  lS5:i,  and  1858;  edited  by  Blass,  Lcipsio,  1800,  and 
by  Miillcr  in  Oraturrn  AlUci,  Paris,  1838.  (Seo  Journal 
„/  I'hiliilotui.  vol.  i.  pp.  100-124.) 

Ilyperoar'tia  [Gr.  uirepcJa,  "palate."  and  ipno!.  "per- 
fect"), an  Older  of  marsipnhranchiates  distinguished  by 
tho  development  of  the  skull  and  the  ciccal  nature  of  tho 
median  external  nasal  aperlure;  no  duet  perforating  tho 
palate,  which  is  therefore  left  entire  (whence  the  name). 
The  branchial  apertures  are  on  each  side  behind  the  head, 
and  seven  iu  number;  the  inner  branchial  ducts  debouch 
into  a  separate  common  tube.  Tho  ova  are  small,  and  su- 
perficially like  those  of  fishes.  Tho  young  undergo  a  com- 
plete inetamor]iho.-i3  after  leaving  the  egg.  Tho  larvio  have 
an  elongated  slit-like  mouth,  and  are  without  teeth  or  eyes, 
In  this  condition  they  wore  fonnerly  considered  to  bo  mem- 
bers of  a  peculiar  group  (..1moii'»-'i-(,»).  At  maturity  tho 
mouth  is  eircul.ar.  surrounded  liy  a  lip,  and  armed  with 
dentigerous  lamclhc  on  its  disk,  as  well  as  with  lingual 
teeth;  enlarged  plates  above  and  below  the  antrum  of  tho 
(esophagus  have  been  called  maxillary  ami  mandibular, 
but  llicy  have  no  homological  relation  with  tho  upper  and 
lower  jaws  of  ordinary  fishes,  and  tho  lower  jaw  in  lliein  is 
alisulu'toly  wanting.  This  order  embraces  only  a  single 
family  of  existing  species  (the  Petromynontidic  or  lain- 
jireys).  of  whieh  thero  aro  nt  least  livo  genera,  three  of 
whiidi  are  represented  in  North  America.      TiiKo.  (iii.L. 

Ilypcrolrc'ta  [Gr.  iirepun.  "palate,"  and  rpijros,  "per- 
forated"], an  order  of  marsipobranchiatcs  characterized  by 
the  stnieture  of  the  cranial  cartilages  lind  the  complelo 
tubulatiou  of  the  meilian  nasal  aperlure,  and  its  perforation 
of  tho  palate  (and  hence  tho  niiinc).  The  branchial  aper- 
tures arc  developed  on  each  side  far  behind  the  head,  and 
are  variable  in  number  ;  tho  inner  branchial  ducts  eom- 
nmnicato  directlv  with  the  msophagus ;  the  ova  arc  large, 
and  provided  each  with  an  oval  horny  ease  constricted  at 
each  end,  and  with  numerous  filaments  thereto.  The  oin- 
bryology  is  still  unknown.  In  the  adult  eomlilion  the 
mouth  has  no  lips  and  no  plates  on  the  disk,  but  a  mediiin 
looth  is  above  tho  cntranenof  the  (esophagus,  and  two  pec- 
tiiiiform  rows  or  teeth  on  the  tongue.  The  order  thus  de. 
fined  is  composed  of  two  fiimilios— viz.  (1)  Myxinidio,  with 


one  gonus,  Mrjxint,  represented  by  species  in  the  northern 

and  southern  hemispheres;  and  (2)  lidellostomidoe,  whoso 
species  are  confined  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  one  of  them  as- 
cending as  far  northward  as  California.         Theo.  Gill. 

Hy'perstlienc  [Gr.  iirtp,  jntensivc,  and  <re.Vot, 
"strength"],  the  Labrador  hornblende,  or,  more  strictly, 
the  thin-leaved,  brittle,  and  bron/,e-colored  variety  of  py- 
roxene, an  impure  ferro-silicate  of  magnesia.  It  is  often 
quite  handsome,  and  is  cut  as  an  ornamental  stone. 

Hypcr'trophy  [Gr.  inrip,  "over,"  and  Tpoiij,  "nourish- 
ment"],in  pathology,  the  overgrowth  of  anypartor  organ, 
or  the  disproportionately  large  size  of  such  an  organ.  Hy- 
pertrophy is  simple,  homtcoplastie,  heteroplastic,  or  hyper- 
plastic, these  terms  defining  the  character  of  the  added  ma- 
terial whieh  gives  the  increased  size.  It  may  be  caused, 
1st,  by  an  increased  exercise  of  the  part,  an  exemplification 
of  which  wc  have  in  the  blacksmith's  arm  ;  2dly,  by  an  in- 
creased supply  of  bl(iod  to  a  part,  tho  part  being  healthy  ; 
3dly,  from  sonic  local  derangement,  as  may  be  seen  in  ex- 
ostoses, fatty  tumors,  etc.  The  treatment  of  hypertrophy 
has  been  vijry  unsatisfactory  ;  in  fact,  we  can  do  next  to 
nothing  for  patients  sufl'eriiig  from  the  first  and  second 
varieties.  The  third  should  be  removed  by  the  knife  if 
any  inconvenience  is  caused.  Ku\v.\rd  J.  Bermixgiiam. 
Hypnotism.     See  Mesmerism. 

Hyp'lium  [Gr.  i-rvav],  a  very  large  genus  of  mosses  of 
tho  sub-order  Pleuiocar)ii  and  tribe  Ilypncic.  Many  of 
them  are  large,  and  grow  on  wet  ground  or  on  old  logs. 
The  U.  S.  have  some  100  species,  many  of  whieh  are  Euro- 
pean also.  Thero  aro  many  sub-genera,  some  of  which  are 
probably  worthy  of  being  considered  genera. 

Hypochlorous  Anhydride  ;  and  Hypochloritos, 
or  Bleaehinc;  Salts.  The  compounds  that  belong  under 
these  heads  cnm|irisc  many  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
bleaching  and  disinfecting  agents.  J/i/pncIi!uruua  iiiihi/- 
dridc,  formerlv  called  hypochlorous  acid  (a  name  we 
now  use  for  the  product  of  its  union  with  water),  has  the 
composition  Cl/J,  containing  its  own  volume  of  gaseous 
chlorine,  and  by  weight  81.0  per  cent,  of  that  elcmeiil.  It 
is  a  pale  yellow  gas,  which  explodes,  though  without  much 
energy,  when  heated.  It  difi'ers  much  in  odor  from  chlo- 
rinc,''and  is  condensed  by  snow  and  salt  to  a  deep  red,  very 
explosive  liquid.  It  is  prepared  in  the  gaseous  form  by 
reaction  of  dry  jn-rcipiialcd  mercuric  oxide  on  chlorine  f^:\f. 
an  oxychloriile  of  mercury  being  formed :  2Hg(J  +■  fit -- 
H"CI2HgO-|- CloO.  Both  the  liquid  and  the  gas  eonibine 
widi  water  to  form  hypochlorous  acid :  CVfi  +  II2O  = 
H2Cl-0=.  Solutions  of  the  acid  in  water  may  be  prepared 
also  by  several  other  methods;  as  by  distilling  together, 
with  special  precautions,  bleaching  salt  and  a  mineral  acid  : 
by  passing  air  and  muriatic  acid  gas  together  through  a 
heated  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  in  a  retort;  by 
passing  chlorine  into  water  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  is 
suspended.  In  the  latter  case  carbonic  acid  is  set  fiec,  and 
tho  reaction  is  as  follows  :  CaO.f'O,.  -(  CU  +  II2O  7  CaCl. 
-f  C'O-j  +  II»CI;02.  Tho  aqueous  hypochlorous  acid  that 
distills  over  iii  each  caso  is  yellowish,  smells  like  the  gas. 
has  a  strong  peculiar  hut  not  acid  taste,  and  corrodes  the 
skin  more  rajiidly  than  nitric  acid.  It  cannot  be  preserved 
in  concentrated  form,  decomposing  spontaneously  in  time, 
though  it  is  sufficiently  stable  to  be  distilled.  With  hydro 
chloric  acid  it  evolves  chlorine,  us  follows;  Hj CI •..(.) 2  ' 
2IIC1  =  2H2O  -I-  Cl(.  It  is  of  course  a  very  powerful,  and 
would  ho  avcry  useful  bleaching  and  oxidizing  agent,  weie 
it  not  for  its  "instability,  whieh  unfits  it  for  storage  and 
transportation.  Tho  immensely  valuable  properties  of  this 
sulislaneo  must  ho  secured,  therefore,  by  means  of  com- 
pounds, which  aro  capable  of  evolving  or  producing  it. 

f/i/jmclilorilc  ii/poltmh  is  the  active  ingredient  of  what 
has  lieen  known  as  "  Jurrlh  wnii-r,"  or  "  cnii  dc  J»kcIIc  ;" 
also  called  "  chloride  of  potash."  This  is  a  colorless  liquid, 
of  iicculiar  smell,  which  is  prepared  by  passing  ehlorino 
ens  through  a  cold  solution  of  carbonato  of  potash  ; 
2K..O,C02  ICI4  ^  2C0a  +  2KC1  +  KjCI  .Oj.  It,  lb. 
contains  both  potassic  hvpochlorile  and  chloride  ol  polns 
sium.  The  jiolassic  carbonate  soliili(Ui  must  ho  kcjit  cold 
and  the  operation  must  cease  before  an  excess  of  ehlorino 
over  two  equivalents  for  each  one  of  potash-carbonate  has 
been  used:  as,  unless  an  excess  of  tho  hitler  is  present, 
polassie  chlorate  and  chlorilo  may  bo  formed,  with  an  in- 
creased propoilion  of  chloride  of  potassium.  Hence  strong 
.lavelle  water  of  necessity  contains  an  excess  of  nnehauged 
potassic  carbonate.     Anolher  method  of  preparing  .lavelle 

water  is  by  adding  to  a  soluti >f  "  bleaching  powder     or 

"chloride "of  limo"  (see  below)  a  s.duli.m  o(  pola-sie  car- 
bonate, in  niianlitv  suflicienl  lo  precipilalc  all  the  limo  us 
calcic  earbimale.  "The  clear  decanted  liquid  will  cimlain 
tho  snmo  consliluonts  as  before,  lint  will  bo  likoly  I"  he  less 
potent,  or  to  contain  less,  in  proportion,  of  Iho  aelivo  con- 
Btituont.     .lavollo  water  is  used  lor  taking  out  stoins,  such 
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as  those  of  fruit,  from  white  textile  fabrics,  and  for  bleach- 
ing wood,  straw,  etc. 

Hifporhloritc  of  soda,  in  solution,  constitutes  what  is 
called  '*  Labarraque's  disinfecting  liquor,"  after  a  Parisian 
druggist  who  manufactured  and  sold  it  for  disinfecting  pur- 
poses. It  is  also  called  ''  chloride  of  soda,"  and  in  medicine 
"  chlorinated  soda."  The  methods  of  preparation  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  given  above  for  the  potash-hypo- 
chlorite,  using  sodic  instead  of  potassic  carbonate.  In 
making  the  Labarraque  solution,  for  which  sodic  carbonate 
and  gaseous  chlorine  are  the  materials,  but  half  the  amount 
of  chlorine  needed  for  complete  reaction  is  used,  and  no 
carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  being  retained  apparently  as 
sodic  bicarbonate.  This  is  stated  to  furnish  a  more  per- 
manent or  stable  preparation  than  the  other  method.  The 
Bodic  hypochlorite  solution,  as  prepared  for  commerce,  has 
a  feeble  chlorinc-likc  odor,  alkaline  reaction,  and  strong 
bleaching  and  disinfecting  powers.  It  is  considered  a  very 
valuable  medicinal  material. 

ffi/pochf'trtte  of  Lime. — Under  this  head  it  is  proper  to 
treat  the  important  commercial  product  known  as  hlench- 
infj  powder  or  chloride  of  lime  (Gcr.  Chlorkalk;  Fr.  ckln- 
rure  de  chaiix).  It  is  proved,  however,  by  recent  re- 
searches that  solid  di-ff  bleaching  powder  does  not  contain 
calcic  hypochlorite,  which  is  first  formed  by  the  action  of 
water  or  moisture  upon  it.  The  chloride  of  lime  of  com- 
mercf^  is  prepared  by  exposure  of  dry  or  slightly  damp 
slacked  lime  to  chlorine  gas.  The  lime  is  spread  on  trays 
plaeod  in  a  stone  chamber  whose  interior  can  bo  inspected 
through  glass  windows.  The  gas  must  be  passed  in  slowly 
at  first,  to  prevent  heating  of  the  lime,  which  would  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  chloride  of  calcium,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  product.  The  whole  time  required  is  about  four 
days.  If  the  process  be  too  rapid,  and  beating  occurs, 
there  is  formed,  according  to  Scheurer-Kestner,  some  calcic 
chlorite,  CaC^Oi.  It  forms  a  dry  or  slightly  moist  gray- 
ish-white powder,  having  a  peculiar,  highly  nauseous  odor, 
differing  from,  though  suggesting,  that  of  chlorine.  It 
gradually  decomposes  and  deteriorates  with  time,  and  can- 
nut  be  preserved  in  sealed  packages,  by  reason  of  slowly 
evolved  g.is.  probably  chiefly  oxygen.  Barreswil  proposed 
to  compress  it  into  cakes  or  blocks  made  as  hard  as  stone, 
asserting  that  it  wa*  thus  rendered  far  more  permanent. 

Chemical  Coinposidon  and  Constitution. — This  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy,  and  various  theories  havo 
been  successively  supposed  proved,  adopted,  and  aban- 
doned. Of  these  the  one  even  now  generally  in  vogue,  and 
taught  in  the  textbooks  of  all  countries,  makes  it  to  bo  a 
mixture  of  calcic  chloride  and  calcic  hypochlorite,  CaClj  + 
CaCljOi,  which  would  be  simply  formed  by  the  interaction 
of  2CaO  and  -tCl.  As  long  since,  however,  as  1863,  Fre- 
senius  showed  tliat  cold  water,  when  first  added,  dissolves 
from  it  chiefly  calcic  chloride,  and  that  to  get  much  hypo- 
chlorite requires  successive  washings  and  time.  Ho  sug- 
gested that  hypochlorite  may  not  pre-exist,  but  may  bo 
formed  from  some  unknown  ingredient  by  reaction  with 
the  water.  Since  1867  this  fact  has  been  confirmed,  and 
the  view  rendered  certain  by  J.  Kolb,  who  found  that  pure 
dry  hydrate  of  lime,  when  completely  saturated  by  chlo- 
rine, forms  a  mass  containing  38.5  per  cent,  of  the  latter, 
and  having  the  empirical  composition  CaallgOefli,  in  which 
the  three  equivalents  of  water  and  the  three  equivalents  of 
oxide  of  calcium  (hypothetically  or  possibly  present)  are 
wholly  essential,  and  cannot  be  eliminated  without  a  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  constitution  of  the  body.  Water, 
by  its  solvent  action.  leads  to  a  breaking  up  info  hydrate, 
chloride,  and  hypochlorite:  CiialleOeCU  =  CaO.*Il20  + 
CaClz  -I-  CaCl202  -\-  ^lUO.  If  we  suppose  the  last  factor  of 
this  equation,  the  21120,  to  pre-exist,  as  such,  in  the  bleach- 
ing powder,  then  the  latter  is  a  hydrate  of  an  unknown 
compound  whose  empirical  formula  is  Ca3CU]l204.  The 
whole  question  of  the  true  nature  and  constitution  of  this 
product  in  the  solid  form  would  appear,  therefore,  to  he 
now  reopened,  and  to  be  a  matter  fur  speculation  and  in- 
vestigation. It  is  regarded  now  as  proved  that  in  the  at- 
mosphere, by  virtue  of  its  moisture,  the  same  breaking  up 
occurs  as  represented  above  with  liquid  water,  an<l  that 
then,  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  hypochlorous  acid  is 
set  free  from  the  hypochlorite  that  has  been  formed  ;  to 
which  latter  acid  the  dininfecting  action  is  due,  and  not  to 
the  evolution  of  free  chlorine,  as  has  been  most  generally 
believed. 

difnrimetrif — Tcstinff  the  Value  of  Jilenrhiiiff  Powder. — 
This  is  a  highly  important  laboratory  operation.  The 
practical  point  to  be  settled  is  of  course  the  relative  amount 
of  (ictirc  chlorine,  or  its  equivalent,  that  is  present.  At 
the  present  day  this  must  be,  and  is  almost  altogether,  ef- 
fected by  rapid  methods  of  the  volumetric  class,  in  which 
very  closely  and  accurately  inensnrrd  quantities  are  em- 
ployed, of  solutions  of  known  strength  or  value,  of  appro- 
priate reagents.     One  simple  method  that  has  been  much 


used  is  to  prepare  a  solution  of  the  lower  oxide  of  iron 
(ferrous  oxide)  of  known  strength,  and  ascertain  how  much 
of  it  a  certain  weight  of  the  bleaching  powder  will  oxidize 
up  to  the  higher,  or  ferric  oxide;  the  point  being  deter- 
mined by  testing — after  every  addition  of  the  normal  ferrous 
solution — a  drop  of  the  solution  examined  with  red  prus- 
siate  of  potash.  Another  method  is  to  mix  the  weighed 
bleaching  powder  with  muriatic  acid  and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, iodine  being  thus  set  free  in  amount  equivalent  to  tho 
effective  chlorine,  and  coloring  the  liquid  brown.  A  nor- 
mal solution  of  In/pofiitlphite  of  8t,dn  is  then  added,  in  suc- 
cessive measured  quantities,  until  the  color  vanishes,  when 
the  quantity  of  hyposulphite  that  has  been  used  will  l»e  a 
datum  for  tho  calculatioLi  of  the  value.  Many  other  meth- 
ods, similar  in  principle,  have  been  used.  A  first-class, 
fresh-made  article  should  furnish  28  to  30  per  cent,  of  ef- 
fective chlorine. 

Hypochlorite  of  Magnesia. — This,  in  solution — formed 
either  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  mixture  of  magnesia  with 
water,  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  chloride  of  Hme 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia — is  recommended  for  bleaching 
uses  by  Bolley,  on  the  grounds  that  its  action  is  more  rapid 
than  common  bleaching-powdcr  by  reason  of  the  more 
ready  decomposition  of  the  magnesia  compound,  and  that 
magnesic  hydrate  is  less  caustic,  and  hence  less  liable  to 
injure  delicate  fabrics,  than  tho  calcic  hydrate. 

Hr.NUY  Wunrz. 
Il^'pochon'dria  (jd.),  [Gv.  ra  vnoxovSpta,  the  regions 
"under  tho  cartilages"],  in  anatomy,  tho  regions  of  tho 
abdomen  on  either  side  of  tho  epigastrium.  The  name  is 
al?o  given  to  tho  diseased  condition  of  late  more  frequently 
called  hvj^ochondriasis  by  the  medical  profcs=;ion. 

H>T)Ochoiidri'asis  [so-called  from  the  old  belief  that 
tiie  hypochondria  wero  tho  scats  of  tho  disease],  a  morbid 
state  of  mind,  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  in 
which  tho  patient  imagines  that  ho  sufTcrs  from  diseases 
which  ho  docs  not  posress,  and  in  which  he  suITcrs  frora 
subjective  sensations  entirely  unaccounted  for  by  tho  ob- 
jcctivo  signs  of  dircasc  in  h'.s  case.  The  disease  itself  is 
real.  It  may  result  from  dyrpcpsia,  from  sexual  excess, 
or  from  other  causes  interfering  with  the  nutrition  of  tbo 
nerve-centres.  Tho  disease  may  amount  tu  posilivo  in- 
sanity, and  is  then  classed  as  viclanchoUa.  B-cdicino  and 
hygienic  regimen  often  do  but  little  good.  Cheerful  com- 
panionship, fishing,  hunting,  and  boating,  long  journeys, 
even  the  reading  of  well-selected  novels — in  fact,  anything 
which  will  divert  the  mind  from  its  habit  of  morbid  self- 
observation — will  be  found  useful. 

Hypocor'acoid  [Gr.  vivo.  "  under,"  Kopaf,  "crow,"  and 
ciSo?,  "form"],  the  inferior  hone  connected  with  the  inside 
of  the  great  scapular  girdle  of  the  typical  fishes.  It  is  one 
of  three  bones  which  together  arc  homologous  with  tho 
intrascapular  or  coracoid  cartilage  of  the  ganoid  fishes, 
and  was  regarded  by  Cuvier  as  the  ulna;  by  Owen,  as  tho 
radius  ;  hy  GegenbaUr,  as  the  precoracoid  ;  and  by  Parker, 
as  tho  eoraroid.  Tiicodore  Gill. 

Hypocy'cloid  [Gr.  vn6,  "  under,"  "  within,"  and  kvkXo- 
etS^s,  "circular"],  a  curve  whose  course  is  generated  by  a 
point  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  rolling  on  the  con- 
cave side  of  a  fixed  circle.  When  the  rolling  circle  has  a 
radius  equal  to  just  half  that  of  the  fixed  circle,  one  revo- 
lution of  the  smaller  circle  will  generate  a  hy])ocyeloid 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  greater  circle.  If  the  rolling 
circle  is  the  larger,  the  hypocycloid  becomes  equivalent  to 
an  epicycloid.  If  the  generating  point  of  a  hypocycloid 
be  in  the  plane  of  the  rolling  circle,  but  not  in  its  circum- 
ference, the  curve  generated  is  a  hypotrochoid;  and  if  the 
radius  of  the  fixed  circle  is  double  that  of  tho  rolling  one, 
the  hypotrochoid  becomes  an  ellipse. 

Hyp'ogjene  [from  the  Gr.  vjro,  "under,"  and  ylvoixat, 
"  to  be  "  or  "  to  be  born  "],  a  term  in  geology,  proposed  by 
Lyell  to  designate  rocks  that  arc  nether-formed,  or  formed 
at  great  depths,  and  consequently  underlie  sedimentary 
and  ejected  volcanic  rocks,  which  arc  of  superficial  origin. 
Granite,  gneiss,  and  diorite  are  examples  of  hypogeno 
rocks. 

Hyponitric  Acid.  See  Nitrogen,  by  PitoF.  C.  F. 
CHAsni.nii,  Pri.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Hypophos'phites,  salts  of  hypophosphorousaeid.  In 
medicine  the  term  is  currently  used  as  referring  to  potas- 
sium, sodium,  and  calcium  hypophosphite,  which  are  con- 
sidered by  some  to  yield  the  medicinal  effects  of  phos- 
phorus, while  free  from  the  Intter's  poisonous  qualities. 
They  were  not  long  since  highly  vaunted  as  remedies  for 
consumption,  but  have  not  sustained  their  reputation  in 
that  particular.     (.See  Pnospnonrs.)        EnwAun  Crnris. 

llypophosphorous  Acid  and  Hypophosphiles. 
See  PiiosPHOUUs,  by  Prop.  C.  F.  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  jM.  D., 
LL.D. 
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Hypophthal'midae  [Gr.  iird."under" — i.  e.  "inferior 
or  low  liown " — o^9a\fx6<;,  '"eye"  and  ("</«,  the  family 
tcrminatiou],  a  family  of  ncmatognathi  or  siluroids  distin- 
guished by  the  persistent  distinction  and  very  sH^^ht  niod- 
ificatiiin  of  the  anterior  dorsal  vertebriv*.  and  with  the  head 
depressed;  operuula  developed;  the  inferior  pharyngeal 
bones  united  for  their  entire  length  ;  branchiostegal  rays 
numerous;  the  dorsal  fin  developed  from  the  caudal  por- 
tion of  the  vertebral  column;  and  the  skin  naked.  This 
family  is  confined  to  South  America,  and  is  represented 
there  by  two  genera — Hifpuphthulmun,  with  several  species, 
and  liclorjcncH,  with  a  single  one.  These  differ  from  all 
other  representatives  of  the  order  in  the  separation  of  the 
anterior  vertebne  in  contradistinction  to  their  confluence 
into  one,  as  in  the  other  members  of  the  group;  the  eyes 
arc  situated  very  low  down  behind  and  below  the  angle  of 
the  mouth;  and  from  this  peculiarity  the  typical  gcnusand 
family  have  received  their  names.  In  other  respects  they 
have  considerable  superficial  resemblance  to  the  cat-fishes 
of  our  own  waters.  Theodore  Gill. 

HyposuTphitcs,  salts  of  hyposulphurous  acid.  Me- 
dicinally, the  alkaline  hyposulphites  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  corresponding  sulphites.  (See  Sul- 
riiiTi:s.)  EowAiti)  Cuhtis. 

Hyposulphurous  and  Hyposulphuric  Acids, 
Hyposulphites  and  Ilyposulphates.  See  Sulphur, 
by  I'ltoF.  C.  F.  (■iiANnLKH.  Pn.  D..  M.  D..  LL.D. 

Hypotheca'tion  [Gr.  vrrd,  **  under,"  and  xt'^^t,  to 
"place"].  In  the  civil  law  this  was  a  kind  of  pledge  in 
which  the  possession  of  the  thing  pledged  remained  with 
the  debtor  instead  of  being  delivered  to  the  creditor  or 
leniier.  as  in  cases  of  pledge  properly  so  called.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  applies  to  immovable  things,  not  susceptible 
of  delivery  frum  hand  to  hand.  (Sec  Pledge.)  The  term 
is  hut  little  used  at  common  law,  but  is  sometimes  employed 
with  reference  to  bottomry  bonds,  which  are  given  to  ob- 
tain a  loan  of  money  by  making  a  vessel  security  for  the 
repayment.    (Sec  Bottomry.) 

Gkoiice  Chase.     Revised  by  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Hypoth'csis  [Gr.  On-oSfo-i?,  from  vTvori6-qtLi,  to  "place 
under,"  to  '' sujipose"],  a  judgment  which  is  provisionally 
proposed  as  an  e.\])hination  for  some  fact  or  group  of  facts 
in  science,  and  which  may  be  discarded  if  found  untrue. 
When  an  cxaniiuatitju  of  a  sufficient  number  td"  the  facts 
of  the  case  shows  that  the  liypothesis  will  stand  the  tests 
of  experience,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  known  facts  and 
principles,  it  becomes  a  thcori/.  The  hi/pothcuif  is  the  work 
of  imagination,  the  tliporij  the  fruit  of  observatitm  and  rea- 
soning. The  /i_t/p'>fhr.iin  is  the  temporary  scafl'oldiug  by 
means  of  which  the  arch,  the  perfect  theory,  is  constructed. 

Hypsom'clry  [Gr.  iiil/o?,  "  height,"  and  ix^rpov,  "  meas- 
ure"], a  branch  of  geodesy  which  treats  of  the  measure- 
ment of  heights,  cither  absolute,  when  referring  to  the  sea- 
level,  or  relative,  between  any  two  distant  places  on  the 
earth's  surface.  There  are  three  jirincipal  and  independent 
metboils  in  use.  The  first  and  most  accurate  depends  on  the 
property  of  fluids  when  at  rest  to  present  their  surfaces  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  gravity  ;  the  second  depends 
on  the  angular  measure  of  elevation,  in  combination  with 
the  known  distance  of  the  object,  and  having  regard  to 
the  effect  of  atmospheric  refraction;  the  third  and  least 
accurate  method  clepends  on  the  law  of  the  decrease  of  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  witli  an  increase  of  altitude.  The 
first  method  emjiloys  the  levelling  instrument,  the  second 
the  theodolite,  the  third  the  barometer.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  aneroid  barometer  (an  instrument  of  pre- 
cision and  of  great  simplicity  and  portability)  the  method 
of  measuring  difl^erenees  of  elevations  by  means  of  Iho  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water  has  almost  been  abandoned;  it 
depends  on  the  known  relation  between  the  variations  in 
the  atmospheric  jiressurc  and  the  corresponding  changes  in 
the  boiling-point  of  water,  as  measured  by  a  very  sensitive 
therniometL'r ;  the  results,  however,  are  subject  to  consider- 
able uncertainty.  The  second  or  trigonometrical  method 
is  the  only  one  applicable  iu  case  one  or  both  stations  aro 
inaccessible. 

(1)  Sjnrit  levelling  is  generally  conducted  n«  followfl : 
The  levelling  instrument  is  set  u]i  nearly  midway  between 
any  two  consecutive  stations,  A  and  IS,  on  the  line  of  levels, 
and  after  its  adjustment  the  readings  of  the  stavcB  placed 
over  the  stations  are  sucecssivoty  taken  ;  the  line  of  sight 
having  been  nnido  horizontal,  the  differonee  in  the  readings 
tTpials  the  diff"erenceof  heights  (A — B).  T)ie  instrument  is 
next  placed  midway  between  stations  B  ancl  (',  and  tho 
ilin'erencoof  heights  (B — (')  is  aseortaineil  in  a  similar  way  ; 
this  process  is  repeated  until  the  terminal  point  is  readied, 
whicli  is  frequently  many  hundred  miles  distant  IVnin  tho 
starting  point.  The  prinei[ial  adjustment  of  the  instrument 
consists  in  placing  the  optical  axis  or  lino  of  collimation, 
as  determined  by  the  centre  of  tho  objective  and  thoiuterseo- 


tion  of  the  cross-threads,  parallel  to  a  tangent  to  the  level, 

thus    rendering   the  sight-line    horizontal.     For   accurate 

measure  the  level  must  be  very  sensitive;  it  is  filled  with 

Fig.  1. 


alcohol  or  ether,  and  its  inner  surface  is  generally  ground 
to  a  radius  between  50  and  250  metres,  and  its  least  count 
usually  varies  between  a  few  seconds  and  less  than  a  single 
second  for  the  best  levels.  The  magnifying  ])ower  of  the 
telescope  employed  is  generally  within  the  limits  of  20  and 
40  for  the  better  class  of  instruments.  To  render  the  effect 
of  any  imperfection  in  the  various  adjustments  the  least 
possible,  also  to  make  the  eff'ect  of  refraction  in  the  line  of 
sight  and  of  the  earth's  curvature  insensible,  the  instrument 
is  placed  midway  between  any  two  stations;  if  this  should 
not  be  the  case,  corrections  for  ditference  of  refraction  and 
for  difference  of  curvature  for  the  distances  to  the  staves 
must  be  applied.  This  is  done  readily  by  means  of  tables. 
The  distances  may  be  stepped  off",  or  may  be  measured  by 
a  tape-line,  but  are  most  readily  ascertained  by  a  telemeter 
arrangement  in  the  telescope;  such,  for  instance,  as  two 
horizontal  threads  equidistant  from  the  central  tliread,  the 
number  of  divisions  on  the  staff"  included  between  them 
being  read  off",  from  which  the  distance  becomes  known. 
If  the  distance  between  telescope  and  staff  is  not  limited  by 
the  slope  or  configuration  of  the  ground,  it  should  be  taken 
as  great  as  the  optical  ])ower  of  the  instrument  and  the 
sensibility  of  the  level  will  jicrinit  without  detriment  to 
accuracy  ;  ordinarily,  the  distance  varies  between  .''tO  and 
IJO  metres,  though  occasionally  it  may  even  bo  double  the 
last-mentioned  distance.  The  staff  should  be  divided  deci- 
mally (the  unit  being  the  metre  or  foot) ;  and  if  read  by  the 
observer  Ihroiigh  tho  tclesco))e,  which  is  jireferable.  should 
ho  divided  into  block  sjiaces  with  block  figures,  so  as  to  be 
seen  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  :  if  the  pointing  is  to 
be  made  by  means  of  a  movable  target,  time  will  ho  saved, 
after  the  assistant  has  jilaccd  the  target  very  nearly  at  the 
CfUTcct  height,  by  effecting  tho  exact  pointing  through  dis- 
levclling  the  instrument  and  correcting  the  result  lor  change 
of  level.  Respecting  tho  accuracy  attainable,  the  mean 
error  may  bo  stated  to  bo  about  wgjfjp  of  the  distance  for 
telescopes  magnifying  ten  times,  but  will  deerease  to  about 
"Tio^ooo  "'fh  the  best  instruments.  By  convention,  tho 
average  surface  of  the  ocean  has  been  eliosen  as  the  zero- 
level  from  which  to  count  absolute  heights  ;  to  connect  a 
line  of  levels  with  it  a  series  of  consecutive  liigh  and  low 
waters  must  be  observed,  from  which  the  mean  or  hall-tide 
level  is  to  bo  deduced.  It  follows  that  if  wo  could  level 
from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  we  would  tind  no  difference  of 
height,  though  we  ai)proached  the  earth's  centre  by  nearly 
III  miles.  The  difference  of  height  between  any  two  distant 
stations  should  be  the  same,  no  matter  over  what  route  the 
levels  have  been  carried;  that  is,  the  local  deflections  of 
the  direetioti  of  gravity  will  not  affect  the  result,  provided 
the  intermediate  stations  iia\e  not  been  too  far  apart  in 
passing  over  a  region  of  raj)idly  changing  deviations  of  the 
plumb-line.  (For  detailed  information  the  reader  may  con- 
sult Throrttiiirfiruufl practttichf  Anln'tuuijxuni  Xircllirrn,  von 
S.  StAMI'E-ER  (Wien.  IS15);  'J\ihh»  of  Iliiijhtn,  ctr,  iiitrr- 
iniuiil  btf  the  (Jrcat  Trii/onouirttiritl  Siirvttf  uf  Imiiu  (t'al- 
cutta,  18fl.T) ;  Nivellement  de  pr/rim'on  do  In  Suisse,  anuM  hi 
direetioti  dc  A.  J/imc/i  et  E.  Plantamvitr  (Geneve,  Bftlo, 
Lyon,  187-t).) 

(2)  Trigonometrical  levelling  consists  in  measuring  the 
vortical  angle  between  the  zenith  of  the  station  occupied  and 
the  distant  object  the  height  nf  which  is  to  be  drtcrmiued  ;  the 
horizontal  distance  to  this  object  mu«t  be  known,  and  is  gen- 
erally given  by  trianguhition.  and  the  measured  angle  must 
bo  increased  on  account  «if  retraction,  which  may  be  taken 
roughly  as  ])roportional  to  the  length  of  aro  of  juneli<)n, 
and  ordinarily  equal  to  about  ^j  of  the  corresponding 
angle  at  the  earth's  centre.  Wo  may  oithor  mranure  the 
double  zenith  distance — one-half  of  tho   operation    with 
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position  of  theodolite,  say  circle  left,  the  other  half  with 
circle  right  (the  instrument  having  been  turned  1S0°  in 
azimuth) — or  if  the  zenith  point  (or  horizontal  point)  of 
the  vertical  circle  be  previously  determined,  it  will  suffice 
to  measure  the  single  zenith  distance  (or  altitude,  a  depres- 
uon  being  a  negative  altitude).     Irrespective  of  other  ad- 


FiG.  2. 


justnients  of  the  theod- 
olite, those  for  coUimn- 
tion,  for  verticality  of 
the  vertical  axis,  and 
for  horizontality  of  the 
horizontal  axis  of  the 
telescope  must  be  care- 
fully attemlcd  to;  the 
observer  should  also  ex- 
amine the  verticality  of 
the  ]>lane  of  his  circle 
to  the  last-named  axis. 
The  princij)le  of  repeti- 
tion (use  of  the  repeat- 
ing circle)  is  not  recom- 
mended unless  the  grad- 
uation be  very  inferior 
in  comparison  with  the 
optical  power  of  the  tel- 
escope and  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  level  ; 
the  accuracy  depends 
mainly  on  the  level, 
which  must  be  read  be- 
fore and  after  reversal. 
We  may  also  measure 
differences  of  zenith 
distances  or  small  an- 
gles of  elevation  (or  depression)  micrometrically,  cither 
by  an  eyc-jiiece  micrometer  or  by  a  micrometer  screw,  as 
shown  in  the  cut  of  the  levelling  instrument.  All  measures 
of  zenith  distances  are  affected  by  any  deflection  of  the 
plumb-lines  which  may  exist  in  the  vertical  planes  of  the 
statiiiQS,  but  the  uncertainties  in  the  results  for  height  de- 
pend chiefly  on  the  variations  of  the  atmospheric  refrac- 
tion, on  account  tif  which,  for  accurate  work,  the  distances 
may  be  limited  to  about  20  and  25  kilometres  (say  12  and 
15  statute  miles).  For  such  distances  very  accurate  results 
may  be  had  by  ol)serving  only  within  about  two  hours  of 
apparent  noon,  daring  which  period  the  refraction  is  steady 
and  is  near  its  minimum  value;  observations  taken  on  ob- 
jects at  great  distances,  say  100  kilometres  and  above, 
should  of  necessity  be  restricted  to  this  period  of  the  day 
(from  10  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M.).  Although  the  refraction  exhibits 
daily  variation,  and  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  and 
pre.-^sure  of  the  atmosphere,  yet  it  is  extremely  irregular; 
in  its  ordinary  variations  the  coefiicicnt  kec]>s  within 
the  range  of  ^  to  J^.  but  occasionally  and  abnormally  it 
may  be  several  times  greater,  or  it  may  become  zero,  or 
even  take  a  negative  value.  The  refraction  is  slightly 
greater  for  lines  crossing  water  tlian  for  lines  over  land  ; 
it  diminishes  with  altitude  and  with  increasing  tempera- 
ture, but  increases  with  increasing  atmospheric  pressure; 
in  general,  its  value  depends  on  the  law  of  the  distribution 
of  temperature  with  height.  Thus,  the  more  rapid  the  de- 
crease of  temperature  the  smaller  the  refraction,  and  the 
slower  the  decrease  of  temperature  the  greater  the  refrac- 
tion ;  with  a  sufhcieutly  rapid  decrease  of  temperature  it 
may  become  zero,  with  no  decrease,  or  for  a  constant  tem- 
perature the  refraction  is  large,  and  will  still  increase  should 
the  temperature  increase  with  height.  If  we  measure  only 
one  zenith  distance,  a  value  of  the  refraction  must  be 
adopted  suitable  to  the  circumstances;  if  we  measure  the 
zenith  distances  at  the  two  stations,  the  difference  in  the  two 
results  for  difference  of  heights  will  indicate  a  change  in 
the  value  of  the  coeflicient  and  the  error  of  the  assumed 
value  combined :  if  we  measure  rccijirucal  and  simultaneous 
zenith  distances,  the  coefficient  of  refraction  can  be  elim- 
inated under  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  same  at  each 
station,  and  that  there  is  no  eff'ect  from  station  errors,  and 
from  such  measures  its  value  may  be  determined.  If,  be- 
sides, the  difference  of  level  between  the  two  stations  has 
been  ascertained  by  the  spirit-level,  the  angle  of  refraction 
may  be  deduced  for  each  station,  and  we  shall  generally 
find  the  refraction  at  the  upper  station  less  than  at  the 
lower  one.  Observations  of  the  sea-horizon  in  connection 
with  an  assumed  value  for  the  refraction  will  roughly  de- 
termine the  height  of  the  station  ;  the  state  of  the  tide  may 
also  be  considered.  (For  the  usual  trigonometrical  formulae 
applying  to  these  cases  see  art.  GEonKSY,  also  the  account  of 
the  principaltriangulation  of  the  ordnance  survey  of  Groat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Lieut. -Col.  11.  James  (London 
1S5S).) 

In  No8.  U7.S-14S0  and  1587-1590  of  the  Astronomische 
Nachrichten   (lS6fi),   Dr.   Bauernfeind   has    developed    at 


length  the  equation  to  the  path  of  a  ray  of  fight  passing 
through  the  atmosphere,  based  upon  Laplace's  differential 
equation  for  the  atmosjtheric  refraction.  (Mcciiniqiic  Cticstc, 
lome  iv.  p.  240.)  An  application  of  this  to  experiments 
made  in  California  will  be  found  in  Coast  Survci/  Report  for 
1S71,  Appendix  No.  11. 

(3)  Passing  now  to  the  measure  of  heights  by  means  of 
the  barometer  (see  IJakometeu),  this  instrument,  in  the 
form  of  a  mercurial  barometer,  may  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tially a  balance  in  which,  under  the  influence  of  gravity, 
the  mass  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere  is  equilibrated 
by  a  mass  of  mercury  :  in  the  Ankuoid  Bauometkr  (which 
see),  on  the  contrary,  the  atmos[ihcrie  pressure  is  counter- 
acted by  the  elasticity  of  a  corrugated  metallic  vessel  (gen- 
erally tilled  with  gas,  sometimes  sujiplicd  with  a  spring).  A 
change  of  gravity  could  not  therefore  be  indicated  by  an 
instrument  of  the  first  form,  but  would  be  by  one  of  the 
second  form.  Thus,  if  two  such  instruments,  side  by  side, 
were  to  read  alike  at  the  equator,  they  would,  if  they  could 
be  transported  to  the  Pole,  differ  at  the  latter  place,  the 
mercurial  barometer  remaining  nnchnnged,  but  the  aneroid 
indicating  the  greater  pressure  existing  at  the  Pole.  This 
distinction  should  be  kept  in  view  in  hyjisometry  :  the  ane- 
roid barometer,  however,  is  generally  used  only  as  a  differ- 
ential instrument,  and  as  such  may  possess  great  accuracy, 
especially  when  the  following  reductions  are  carefully  at- 
tended to. 

According  to  Mariottc's  law,  the  elastic  force  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  proportional  to  its  density:  further,  the  den- 
sities decrease  in  a  geometrical  progression  when  the  alti- 
tudes increase  in  an  arithmetical  one ;  this  leads  directly 
to   the  simple   logarithmic  formula  lor  the   difference  of 

height,  i/=  jV  log  ",,  where  6  and  h'  are  the  respective 

heights  of  the  mercurial  columns  at  the  lower  and  upj»er 
stations,  and  A'  represents  a  numerical  coefficient,  found 
either  theoretically  or  practically  by  comparisons  of  results 
by  the  spirit-level  or  vertical  angles  and  the  barometric 
pressure.  A' equals  nearly  18,400  metres.  The  mercurial 
columns  should  be  at  the  same  temperature;  if  not,  they 
may  be  reduced  to  0°  C,  or  H  may  be  corrected  by  means 

of  the  ex 


/,    b     r-  r\ 

pression   (log^,-^^,). 


Since  wc  must  rise 

higher  in  warmer  than  in  cooler  air  for  the  "same  decrease 
in  height  of  the  mercurial  column,  a  correction  for  tempera- 
ture is  needed;  taking  the  coefficient  of  expansion  for  air 
=  2^3  for  the  centigratle  scale,  and  for  (  and  t'  the  atmo- 
spheric temperatures  at  the  lower  and  upper  stations,  tho 

factor  becomes 


n -H  0.00.367 '—^1  ;    further,  multiplying 
change  of 

being  the 
the  earth's 
mate  value 


with  the  factors  (1  +  0.00262  cos  2<^)  to  allow  for  change  of 

gravity  with  change  of  latitude  i^,  and  with  (  I  + 

allow  for  decrease  of  gravity  with  height,  n  being  the 
altitude  of  the  lower  station  above  the  sea.  It  the  earth's 
radius  (about  6360740  metres),  and  h  an  approximate  value 
for  H,  wc  obtiiin  finally  the  exprcssion- 

//=  18400"'.  flog  ^, 

/        2a+h\ 

I1-I-- — ^7^  I-     This  formula  is  only  intended  as  a  typical 

one ;  numerous  e.xpressions  have  been  given  in  various 
forms,  of  greater  or  less  complexity,  witli  various  numeri- 
cal coefficients,  for  different  units,  and  for  use  either  with  or 
without  logarithms,  most  of  them  accompanied  by  tables  to 
facilitate  their  application.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — those  adapted  to  a  mean  slate  of  humidity  of  tho 
air,  such  as  Laplace's  (see  Mcvauique  Celeste,  tome  iv.  p. 
292),  and  those  taking  into  consideration  the  actual  amount 
of  the  vapor  pressure,  such  as  Besscrs  (sec  Astvonomhche 
Nrtchrichtcu,  Nos.  279,  May,  lSu5,  and  .'556,  357,  Sept.,  1S3S), 
which  contain  perhaps  the  most  complete  investigation 
made  on  the  subject.  The  first  height  determined  baro- 
metrically was  that  of  the  Puy  do  Uume  in  164S.  at  tho 
suggestion  of  Pascal,  and  Dr.  Ilalley  was  the  first  (in  lOSO) 
to  establish  the  correct  theoretical  basis  for  computation  of 
heights;  many  of  the  formula;  constructed  since  his  time 
have  been  collected  by  Dr.  Riihlmann,  who  also  gives  an  ox- 
tensive  list  of  authors  showing  the  great  extent  of  the  lit- 
erature on  the  barometer.  (See  Die  hnrometrlschcn  Hohen- 
jtiesstinffeti,  etc.,  von  Dn.  R.  Ri'mlmann,  Leipsic,  1870.  For 
a  selection  of  formuhe  and  tables,  sec  tho  Smithsoniati 
Mcteorolofjical  and  P/ii/siulojtcal  Tables,  by  Dn.  A.  GUVOT, 
Washington,  1859.) 

Respecting  tho  accuracy  in  resulting  heights  attainable 
by  means  of  the  barometer  very  divergent  opinions  exist, 
but  it  is  believed  that  with  close  attention  to  sources  of 
error,  instrumental  and  local,  and  especially  to  the  effect 
of  the  daily  variation  of  the  pressure  and  temperature. 
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great  relative  accuracy  may  be  reached.  Errors  of  con- 
siJcrablc  ma;^uitudo  may  creep  in  if  the  two  stations  aro 
at  a  great  distance  horizuntally,  but  tlwy  will  arise  princi- 
piilly  from  the  difiiculty  of  ascertaining  the  true  tempera- 
ture of  the  intervening  stratum  of  air,  which  cannot  bo 
taken  equal  to  tlie  mean  of  tho  temperature  observed  at 
the  lower  and  upper  stations;  indeed,  the  problem  has 
been  inverted,  and  IVom  the  known  (by  level  or  trianguhi- 
tiun)  difference  of  heii;ht  and  the  observed  pressures  tho 
temperature  of  the  air  lias  been  inferred.  In  this  way  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  intervening  air  partakes  very  con- 
Bidcrably  less  of  the  dail}'  variation  of  temperature  than 
what  is  found  by  direct  ob,«ervations  near  tlie  earth's  sur- 
face. Ramond  (about  ISIO)  ajipears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  notice  tho  relation  between  barometrically-dedueed 
heights  and  tho  time  of  the  day  when  these  measures  were 
taken  :  Kreil  ])ro]io.scd  the  use  of  the  annual  means  of 
pressure  and  teinprrature  to  secure  reliable  results.  Planta- 
mour  and  Uiihimann  have  given  special  attention  to  this 
subject;  it  appears  that  differences  of  heights,  barometri- 
cally determined,  reach  their  maximum  value  shortly  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  greatest  heat  of  tho  d;iy  :  this  is  fully 
develo]icd  on  clear  days,  less  so  in  cloudy  ueather;  in  win- 
ter, dilfcronccs  of  heights  arc  generally  found  too  small,  and 
too  great  in  summer;  heights  deduced  from  annual  means 
differ  little  from  tho  truth.  For' accurate  hypsometric 
measures  the  hours  recommended  are  the  following :  begin- 
ning with  March  and  ending  with  October,  8,  7A,  7,  fM,  GS, 
7,  8,  10  A.  M.,  and  0,  7,  7,  Vh,  9.V.  7^,  G  p.  m.  (See  Coast'Sur- 
vt:i/  Ilepnrt  for  1S71,  Ajipendix  No.  11.) 

To  correct  or  reduce  to  a  given  place  the  reading  {A)  of 
an  aneroid  to  the  corresponding  reading  (7?)  of  a  mer- 
curial barometer,  we  may  use  tho  relation  /?=A-f-a:-fy 
{'  —  'o)  +  ~  0'  ^Po)i  where  X  is  an  index  correction,  y  is  a 
temperature  coefficient,  and  z  a  pressure  coefficient;  which 
three  quantities  have  to  be  ascertained  experimentally  for 
each  instrument,  nnd  require  to  be  tested  from  time  to  time, 
to  make  sure  of  their  eonptaney,  or  otherwise  allow  for 
ciiange.  In  one  of  the  latest  forms  of  the  instrument,  in 
whitih  the  elastit;  chamber  is  doing  no  mechanical  work,  it 
has  been  proviiled  with  a  long  index-arm,  and  the  reading 
is  made  after  bringing  two  lines  to  coincidence  by  means 
of  a  screw  (made  liy  J.  Goldschmid  of  Ziirieh). 

When  the  temperature  of  the  boiling-point  of  water  has 
been  observed,  we  may  lind  the  corresponding  indication 
of  a  mercurial  barometer  by  means  of  Regnault's  table, 
revised  by  A.  Moritz.  as  given  by  A. 
Guyot  in  the  Sniifhsdnitni  Mrtcoro- 
lofjical  aud  Pfii/m'ral  Tiihlcs  (Mi-irct- 
laiieouH  Collection  No.  32,  Washing- 
ton, 1S50).  The  idea  of  measuring 
heights  by  means  of  tho  temperature 
of  boiling  wateroriginatcd  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  witli  Fahren- 
heit ( /Vi//.  TratiH.,  vol.  xxxiii.)  sind 
{'!i\'.i\]ii  [Phil.  Tntu)f.,vo\.  Ixxi.);  the 
apparatus  itself  is  due  to  Dr.  WoHas- 
ton  {Pfiit.  TrauH.,  1S17,  part  ii.). 
Fig.  '.I  presents  thir  instrument  as  made 
by  Casella  of  Lonilon. 

The  idea  of  delineating  a  surface 
by  contour-lines,  or  lines  of  equal 
level,  originated  in  17;t7  with  tho 
Academician  IJuaehe,  win)  .'ipplicd  tho 
principle  to  lines  it\'  opial  depth,  but 
refers  ulso  to  those  of  equal  elevation. 
A  general  hypsometric  atlas  was  pub- 
lished atWintorthur  in  I8:.C  by  J.  M. 
Zieglor,  but  beautiful  and  most  in- 
structivo  applications  of  this  princi- 
jile  may  bo  seen  in  tlio  iiypsometrio  -' 

charts  in  Dr.  Petermann's  Ocoffraphtackcn  Afitfheilungcn 
((Jotha);  for  instance,  in  No.  ii.,  1875.         C.  A.  Sciiott. 

Ilyra'ccuin,  a  substance  imported  from  the  Cape  of 
(lood  Hope,  anil  now  believed  to  be  the  excrement  of  tho 
klip-das  (//j/mr  CaprnitiH).  (Sen  IIvitAX.)  It  is  a  brown 
jiitch  like  substanee,  having  much  tiic  taste  an<l  smell  of 
American  castoreum,  for  which  it  has  boon  used  as  a  sub- 
atituto.  It  was  formerly  collected  by  tho  colonists  for  a 
fertilizer,  but  the  supply  has  given  out. 

Ilyrac'illfP  [Gr.  iipof,  "  mouse,"  and  idtr,  tho  family 
termination],  tlie  only  existing  family  of  mammals  of  tho 
order  llyracoidoa,  at  once  distinguishnbbi  by  tho  rabbit- 
liko  form  nf  the  liody  and  the  small  sizo  of  tho  aninmis 
(about  that  of  the  rabbits,  combined  with  the  ])ceuliarilies 
noticed  under  tho  ordinal  name.  The  host  known  sneoics 
of  the  family  is  Ififrar  ShiaitiruH,  an  inhabitant  of  Pales- 
tine, known  under  tho  vcrnaoular  designation  of  unhi,  and 
whoso  ancient  designatio!»  has  been  translated  in  tho  no- 
ceptod    version    of   tho   IJible,  coney — /.   r.    rabbit.      Tho 
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species  is  frequent  in  rocky  regions  iu  Palestine.  (Sco 
Tristram's  Natural  Hintorif  of  the  IJible.)  A  number  of 
other  species  are  i'oimd  in  Africa.  THEonctiiE  Gill. 

Uyracoi'dea  [(ir.  iipaf, "  mouse,"  and  o/(A.'«,thc  sujier- 
family  affix],  an  order  of  e<lueabilian  placental  or  mono- 
delph  mammals,  with  feet  whose  inferior  surfaces  are  fur- 
nished with  pads  (as  in  rodents  and  carnivores),  toes  (four 
to  the  front,  three  to  the  hind  feet)  with  the  terminal  pha- 
langes encased  in  hoofs  (inner  nail  of  hind  foot  curved)  ; 
fore  feet  with  the  carpal  bones  in  two  interlocking  rows, 
the  cuneii'orm  extending  inward  and  articulating  witli  the 
magnum,  and  thus  forming  an  enlarged  attachment  for  tho 
ulna,  which  is  antrorsely  produced,  and  the  unciform  and 
lunar  separated  by  the  interposition  of  tlie  cuneiform  and 
magnum;  hind  feet  with  tlie  astragalus  at  the  anterior 
portion  extended  and  mueh  deflected  inward,  artieuhiting 
in  front  only  with  the  navicular ;  teeth  peculiar,  the  molars 
resembling  those  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  incisors  four 
in  each  jaw,  those  of  the  upper  jaw  next  to  the  symphysis 
with  persistent  pnlps,  long  and  curved,  and  those  of  the 
lower  straight  and  normal.  The  placenta  is  deciduous  and 
zonary.  This  order  has  been  cinstifutcd  for  the  reception 
of  tho  Hyracida',  which  were  formerly  supposed  by  natu- 
ralists to  be  related  to  the  rodents,  but  were  later  (e.  rj.  by 
Cuvier,  etc.)  referred  next  to  tho  rhinoceros. 

TiiEonoRF  Gill. 

Ily'rax  [Gr.  vpa^,  "mouse"],  a  genus  of  herbivorous 
mammals  belonging  to  the  order  Hyracoidca.  These  ani- 
mals were  formerly  classed  with  the  rodents  on  neenunt  of 
superficial  resemblances,  and  Cuvier  considered  them  as 
closely  related  to  the  rhinoceros  from  the  form  of  the  molar 
teeth.  They  are  now  regarded  as  constituting  a  distinct 
order.     In  fully  adult  animals  the  dental  formula  is — in- 

1—1  .        0—0  ,        4—1  3—3 

Cisors  r — r;    canines  r —    :    premolars--—;  molars— — r. 

2 — 2  0 — 0  4 — 4  3- — 3 

The  upper  incisors  are  large,  triangular,  and  somewhat 
tusk-like ;  as  in  the  rodents,  they  are  curved  and  grow  from 
persistent  ]>ulps.  The  lower  incisors  are  straight  nnd  nor- 
mal in  their  mode  <jf  growth.  The  molar  series  strongly 
resembles  that  of  tiie  rhinoeeros  in  miniature.  The  soles 
of  the  feet  aro  furnished  with  pads,  as  in  the  rodents  and 
carnivores,  but  tho  terminal  joints  are  furnished  with  hoofs 
or  flat  nails,  four  in  front  and  three  behind.  The  inner- 
most nail  of  the  hind  foot  is  peculiarly  curved.  The  astrag- 
alus articulates  in  front  only  with  the  navicular.  There  are 
from  2*J  to  31  dorsolumbar  vertebrae,  tho  greatest  number 
known  iu  any  terrestrial  mammal.  The  tail  is  short  or 
wanting,  the  body  is  covered  with  fur,  and  the  snout  or 
muflle  is  split,  as  in  the  rodents.  Several  species  ha\"e  been 
described,  but  they  arc  found  only  in  Syria  and  Africa, 
whero  they  inhabit  rocky  places  and  aro  known  as  damans. 
Tho  best-known  species  is  perhaps  the  klipdas  ( //.  cnpaiHin) 
from  South  Africa.  //.  SlnttitlruH  or  //.  Si/rinrus  is  tlie 
conchy  of  the  I3il>le,  where  it  is  erroneously  regarded  as  a 
ruminant  from  its  habit  of  moving  the  jaws  constantly  from 
side  to  side.  0.  C.  Maksii. 

Hyrca'nia,  an  ancient  district  of  Asia,  tho  present 
Mazanderan,  was  bounded  N.  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  E.  ami 
S.  by  Parthia,  and  W.  by  Media.  It  was  inhabited  by 
nomades  of  rude  and  savage  habits,  and  its  extensive  for- 
ests swarmed  with  wild  beasts,  of  which  the  Ilyrcauiixn 
tiger  is  often  mentioned.  Tho  honey  of  its  bees  was  much 
appreciated. 

Ilyrcaii'us  ['YpKavot],  tho  name  of  several  historic  Jews 

of  the  iMaceaba^an  period,  of  whom  the  most  noteworthy  are 
— (\)  John  IIvrcani's,  son  nnd  successor  of  Simon  Mneea- 
b;eus,  prince  and  high  priest  of  the  .lews,  restorer  of  Iho 
indepenrlence  of  .ludiva,  and  foumler  of  the  monareliy, 
which  continued  in  his  family  till  the  accession  of  llerod. 
When,  in  137  U.  c,  Antiochus  Vil.  had  established  himself 
on  tho  throno  of  Syria,  ho  determined  to  reduce  Judiea  lo 
its  former  condition  of  a  tributary  province  of  llie  Syrian 
monarchy,  ills  general,  Cendeljeus,  invaded  the  euuiilry 
with  a  great  force,  but  was  dei'eated  by  Judas  and  Jolin 
Hyrcanus,  two  sons  of  Simon  Maccabieus.  Shortly  after, 
however,  in  13o  n.  r.,  Simon,  together  with  his  two  sons, 
Jurlas  anil  iMattathiaw.  was  assassinated  by  his  son-in-law, 
Ptolemy.  llyreanuH  now  assumed  the  title  <d"  prince, nnd 
high  priest,  and  led  an  army  against  Ptolemy,  whom  ho 
siiut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Dagon.  Meanwhile.  Antiochus 
Sidetrs  invaded  Judiea  with  a  largo  army,  and  llyrennus, 
unable  to  meet  him  in  the  lield,  retreated  to  .lerusniem, 
where  ho  was  besieged  nnd  pressed  hard  by  .\nlioehus. 
At  last  a  treaty  r)f  peace  was  concluded  iu  Iwll  n.  c,  accord- 
ing to  whieh  Iho  fortitieations  of  Jcrusalrm  were  lo  be  de- 
molished anrl  an  annual  tribute  paid  (o  Syria.  Four  years 
afterwardrt  ho  followed  Antiochus  with  n  force  of  Jewish 
auxiliaries  on  his  expi'dition  against  I'arlhia.  but  was  for- 
tunato  enough  to  esen])o  tho  disaster  wlnoh  overtook   tho 
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Syrian  king  and  army  by  an  earlier  return  to  Jud^a.  As 
soon  as  Antiochus  was  dead,  Ilyrcanus  hastened  to  secure 
the  independence  of  his  own  realm,  and  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome  in  order  to  get  the  alliance  concluded  during  the 
rci^n  of  Simon  confirmed  by  the  senate.  In  this  he  suc- 
ceeded. He  also  conquered  Sichcm  in  Samaria,  destroyed 
the  temple  of  Gerizim,  subdued  Idumiea,  and  extended  the 
boundaries  of  Juda;a.  Meanwhile,  Demetrius  II.,  the 
brother  and  successor  of  Antiochus.  returned  from  his  cap- 
tivity in  Parthia,  and  prepared  himself  to  invade  Judeea, 
but  was  prevented  by  an  internal  war,  in  which  he  was 
killed,  125  B.  c.  Hyrcanus  now  ruled  for  several  years  in 
peace,  but  at  last,  deeming  himself  strong  enough  for  the 
task,  he  invaded  Samaria  with  a  great  army  and  laid 
siege  to  the  capital.  The  Samarians  invoked  the  assist- 
ance of  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  but  this  king  was  defeated 
by  Antigonus  and  Aristobulus,  two  sons  of  Hyrcanus, 
and  Samaria  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground,  109 
B.  c.  Hyrcanus  reigned  three  years  longer,  but  these 
latter  3'ears  of  his  government  were  disturbed  not  a  little 
by  the  quarrels  of  the  two  powerful  sects,  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees.  Hyrcanus  belonged  originally  to  the  for- 
mer party,  but  left  it  and  allied  himself  to  the  latter; 
he  d.  lOfi  B.  c.  (2)  JoiiN  Hvrcanl's  II.,  grandson  of 
the  foregoing,  son  of  Alexander  Jan  n  re  us  ;  was  appointed 
higli  priest  by  Alexandra,  his  mother,  7S  B.  c,  and  on  her 
death  {69  B.  c.)  assumed  the  sovereignty,  which  in  GO  ho 
resigned  to  his  more  energetic  brother.  Aristobulus;  fled 
for  protection  and  assistance  to  Aretas,  king  of  Stony  Ara- 
bia, G.') ;  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  but  without  success  until 
G;',  when  he  was  reinstated  by  Pompey  and  made  high 
priest  and  ethnareh  ;  was  deprived  of  the  latter  title  49, 
but  in  47  the  actual  sovereignty  was  restored  to  him  by 
Julius  Ciesar.  Meanwhile,  his  brother  Aristobulus  and 
Ak'xander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  who  made  him  much  trouble, 
were  put  to  death  by  the  Romans.  Antipater,  the  able 
lieutenant  of  Hyrcanus,  was  poisoned  with  the  consent  of 
the  high  priest  44  B.  c,  and  the  young  Herod,  afterwards 
called  the  Great,  a  si>n  of  Antipater.  became  the  virtual 
ruler.  In  40  b.  c,  Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  induced 
the  Parthians  to  send  an  army  against  Hyrcanus,  who  was 
by  treachery  taken  prisoner,  deprived  of  his  ears,  and  then 
allowed  to  live  in  ])eace  at  Babylon,  where  he  remained 
until  33  B.  c,  when  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  but,  falling 
under  the  suspicion  of  having  plotted  against  Herod,  ho 
was  put  to  death  30  b.  c. 

Hyre,  cle  la  (Laurent),  b.  in  France  in  1605,  and  d.  in 
lOJG.  He  belonged  to  the  so-called  school  of  Fontainebleau, 
whose  founders  were  Primatice  and  Rosso,  and  which  de- 
veloped chiefly  under  Italian  influence. 

Ilyria^  or  Hyrium,  an  inland  city  of  ancient  Cala- 
bria in  Southern  Italy,  situated  on  the  Appian  Road,  about 
midway  between  Brundusium  and  Tareutum.  Herodotus 
represents  it  as  having  been  the  metropolis  of  the  Messa- 
pians,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Cretans  on  their  return  from 
Sicily.  Strabo  mentions  that  a  palace  of  one  of  the  ancient 
native  kings  was  shown  there  in  his  time.  In  early  times 
it  was  a  place  of  importance,  and  near  the  modern  town 
of  Oria  inscrijitions  have  been  found  in  the  Messa()ian  dia- 
lect, and  numerous  coins  in  Roman  characters  bearing  the 
name  of  Orra.  There  was  at  least  one  other  place  of  the 
same  name  in  Southern  Italy,  as  is  proved  by  coins  of 
another  class  found  in  Campania. 

Hyrmeiitrude,  or  Ermentrude,  a  daughter  of  Eudes, 
count  of  Oilcans,  was  married  Dec.  14,  842,  to  Charles  the 
Bald  ;  d.  Oct.  6,  S69.  She  did  not  mix  in  politics,  but  many 
religious  institutions  were  fouuded  and  endowed  by  her. 

Uyrtacina,  city  of  Crete,  S.  E,  from  Polyrrhenia,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  island,  near  the  temple  of  Arte- 
mis Dietynna.  Ruins  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Pashley, 
being  numerous  vestiges  of  polygonal  masonry,  on  a  hill 
near  the  modern  village  of  Temenia.  Coins  of  the  ancient 
city  arc  also  found. 

ilyr'tl  (Joseph),  M.  D.,  b.  Dec.  7,  1811,  at  Eisenstadt, 
Hungary;  was  educated  at  Vienna,  where  iu  1833  he  be- 
came prosector  in  anatomy  ;  was  professor  of  anatomy  at 
Prague  1S37-45;  professor  of  anatomy  at  Vienna  1845-74, 
and  for  a  part  of  the  time  was  rector  uf  the  university.  He 
founded  the  Vienna  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  and 
made  an  incomparably  fine  private  collection  of  materials  il- 
lustrative of  some  departments  of  comparative  anatomy 
(now  iu  possession  of  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  Haddonfield,  N.  J.). 
IlvrtI  was  the  first  German  to  give  much  attention  to  regional 
anatomy,  and  has  made  many  discoveries  in  human  and 
comparative  histology.  Author  of  7opo(jroplii»clie  Auato- 
mie  (2  vols.,  1847),  Lehrburh  der  Auatomle  (1847;  many 
editions  sXratQ),  Handbuch  dt^r  prahtiechen  Zergliedemnrfs- 
hnuat  (1860),  Uebcr  eudlone  Nemen  (1865),  Veher  Ampitllru 
am  Dnrtuft  Ct/sticus  der  FtHche  (1S6S),  Die  lilutf/efasse  der 
menachlichen  Nackgeburt  in  uormalen  und  abnormalen  Ver- 


haltnittaen  (1870),  Daa  Nierenbecken  der  S'dugethiere  und  des 

Menachen  (1870). 

Hysiap,  town  of  Boeotia,  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount 
Citbairon,  was  situated  on  the  high-road  from  Thebes  to 
Athens,  and  formed  an  important  point  in  the  strategic  dis- 
position to  the  battle  of  Plattea.  In  the  time  i>i  Pausanias 
it  was  in  ruins;  an  unfinished  temple  of  Apollo  and  a  sacred 
well  were  still  extant;  now  nearly  every  trace  of  it  has  dis- 
appeared. 

Hys'sop  [Gr.  r-o-awn-os :  Hcb.  €z6b'],  the  Hi/senpvs  offici- 
nalis, a  half'-^hrubby  labiate  plant,  a  native  of  Europe, 
sparingly  naturalized  in  the  V.  S.  It  is  an  aromatic  stim- 
ulant, abounding  in  a  volatile  oil.  In  domestic  medicine 
it  is  a  very  useful  expectorant.  Hedge  hyssop  is  the  pop- 
ular name  of  various  species  of  Gratiola.  of  the  order  Scroph- 
ulariacece.  As  the  hyssop  of  (Jreck  authors  is  conceded  to 
be  the  common  plant  of  that  name,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  it  was  also  that  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  certain.  Celsius  has  enumerated  eigh- 
teen different  plants  which  have  been  considered  as  the 
scriptural  hyssop.  Dioscorides,  a  Greek  botanist,  described 
two  kinds,  and  the  Talmudists  have  done  the  same,  distin- 
guishing the  wild  hyssop  from  the  garden  plant  used  for 
food.  It  is  mentioned  of  Solomon  that  he  "spake  of  trees, 
from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hys- 
sop that  springeth  out  of  the  wall:"  and  in  Psalm  li.  it 
is  said.  "  Purge  me  with  hyssop  and  I  shall  be  clean,''  etc. ; 
from  which  indications  Dr.  J.  F.  Roylo  has,  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  ancient  and  modern  notices,  identified  the  hys- 
sop of  Scripture  with  the  modern  caper-plant  {Cnpparis 
spinoHd,  Linn.),  which  is  still  found  in  abundance  in  Egypt, 
Sinai,  and  Palestine. 

Hystaspes,  author  of  a  prophetico-apocalyptic  work, 
Vaticinia  Hyxtdtipis,  which  was  much  read  by  the  early 
Christians,  and  believed  to  contain  predictions  of  Christ 
and  the  future  of  his  kingdom.  Of  his  life  nothing  is 
known,  and  the  book  itself  has  vanished:  but  it  is  often 
mentioned  by  the  early  Christian  Fathers.  Justin  says  of 
it  that  "the  bad  demons,  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  man's 
knowing  the  truth,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  law  which 
forbids  the  reading  of  the  ^t'^Aoi  'Yarao-Trou.  .  .  under  penalty 
of  death  ;  but  the  Christians,  notwithstanding  this  law,  not 
only  read  the  books  themselves,  but  even  incited  the  hea- 
then to  study  them."  Clement  of  Alexandria  says  nf  it 
that  "the  Christians  found  in  it,  even  more  plainly  than 
in  the  books  of  the  Sibyllines,  references  to  Christ  and  the 
future  of  his  kingdom,  and  especially  a  reference  to  Christ's 
divine  Sonship,  to  the  sufferings  which  awaited  him  and 
his  followers,  and  to  his  final  return." 

Hyste'ria  [from  varepa,  the  *'  womb  "],  a  peculiar  nerv- 
ous affection  which  in  former  times  was  supposed  to  have 
had  its  seat  iu  the  womb,  but  at  the  present  day  Hasse's 
theory  of  its  origin  is  generally  received — viz.  that  it  arises 
from  a  nutritive  derangement  of  the  general  nervous  sys- 
tem, both  central  and  peripheral.  This  may  be  caused  by 
any  organ  of  the  body  being  diseased,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  it  is  dependent  most  frequently  upon  disor- 
ders of  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  simply  because  these  affec- 
tions produce  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  nervous  system. 
Sometimes  irritation  of  the  genitals,  arising  from  excessive 
sexual  intercourse,  has  as  marked  an  influence  on  the  gen- 
eral nervous  system  as  a  well-marked  lesion  of  an  internal 
organ;  but  we  must  not  be  too  ready  to  ascribe  a  case  of 
hysteria  to  deranged  sexual  function,  for  Hassc  attributes 
these  cases  to  a  jtsychical  rather  than  to  a  physical  cause. 
This  condition  of  the  nervous  system  may  also  be  produced 
by  improper  nourishment.  There  is  a  predisposition  to  tho 
disease  manifested.  A  tendency,  cither  congenital  or  ac- 
quired, plays  a  much  more  important  part  in  inducing  this 
affection  than  all  the  causes  enumerated. 

Hysteria  generally  attacks  women  from  the  age  of  pu- 
berty to  the  decline  of  menstruation.  It  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence among  men,  and  in  them  is  produced  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  it  is  produced  in  the  opposite  sex. 
Hysteria  may  manifest  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  ways; 
in  fact,  it  simulates  almost  every  known  disease,  and  often 
with  the  greatest  care  the  practitioner  is  unable  to  differ- 
entiate them.  The  most  common  form,  however,  is  the 
hysterical  fit.  In  some  cases  this  consists  merely  of  the 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  a  particular  region,  as  of  the 
face,  arm,  or  leg.  In  other  cases  the  whole  body  is  affected 
at  once.  The  patient  generally  laughs  and  cries  alternately  ; 
this  is  due  to  spasm  of  the  group  of  muscles  which  operate 
in  producing  these  acts.  Another  very  common  accompa- 
niment of  these  paroxysms  is  the  so-called  ijlohus  Infftterinm; 
this  consists  in  the  sensation  as  of  a  ball  rising  from  tho 
uterus  and  ascending  through  the  abdominal  and  thoracic 
cavities  to  the  throat,  and  is  caused  by  a  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  oesophagus.  The  patient  may  scream,  tear 
her  hair  and  clothes,  and  beat  her  breasts.     In  severe  cases 
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we  sometimes  have  loss  of  consciousness  and  convulsions ; 
when  this  occurs  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  it 
from  ciiilcpsy.     The  fits  usually  terminate  with  the  tlis- 
ch'irge  uf  a  large  quantity  of  almost  colorless  urine.     Per- 
haps the  next  most  common  manifestation  of  the  disease  is 
hvpcriesthosia,  either  general  or  localized,  but  most  tre- 
nuentlv  the  kvtier.      Under  tliis  heading  would  come  hys- 
terical" peritonitis,  in  which  the  patient  will  complain  of 
great  pain  and  tenderness  over  the  region  of  the  abdomen ; 
she  will  jump  and  cry  out  upon  the  slightest  touch.     Ac- 
companving  this  condition  there  will  be  a  rapid  pulse  and 
increased  temperature.     The  characteristic  ot  the  hysterical 
affection  is  that  the  pain  is  not  aggravated  upon  deep  pres- 
sure, and  if  you  distract  the  patient's  attention  from  her 
trouble,  you  can  very  often  knead  the  abdomen  without  the 
least  discomfort  to  her.     The  •■  stitch  in  the  side     ot  young 
girls  and  women   can   generally  be  ascribed  to  hysterical 
hvpei-iEsthesia.     The  opposite  condition,  anaesthesia,  may 
occur,  sometimes,  to  such  an  e.-.tent  that  the  pa  lent  will 
allow  your  finger  to  be  thrust  into  her  eye  or  needles  to  be 
plunged  deeplv  into  the  flesh  without  wincing.     Hysterical 
hemiplegia  and  paraplegia  very  often  occur.     They   are 
very  perplexing  cascsl  and  can  hardly  be  d.£fei;entiated  by 
any  but  a  careful  and  experienced  observer.     Paralysis  ot 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder,  or  spasm  of  its  sphinc- 
ter, is  sometimes  simulated.     Hysterical  patients  very  often 
nrctend  that  they  are  sulTering  intolerably  from  retention 
of  urine   and  can  only  be  relieved  by  the  introduction  of 
the  catheter  several  times  a  day  ;  which,  indeed,  seems  to 
be  all  that  thev  desire.     When  such  an  afrcction  is  made 
out  beyond  a  doubt  to  be  feigned,  it  is  best  to  leave  the 
oatient  to  her  own  resources.     Even    in  cases  where  this 
has  been  done,  the  patients  have  been  known  to  drink  their 
own  urine  in  order  to  carry  cmt  the  deception.     Gravel  and 
stone  in  the  bladder  are  other  diseases  simulated;  the  pa- 
tient will  put  common  gravel  in  the  urine  after  it  has  Ijeen 
voided  and  pretend  to  have  passed  it,  or  she  may  even 
place  sand  in  the  urethra.     Watson  records  a  case  in  which 
a  young  woman  made  the  surgeons  in  one  of  the  London 
hJspitals  believe  that  she  had  stone  in  the  Ijladder,  and  who 
actually  submitted  to  be  tied  upon  a  table  in  tlie  position 
usually  adopted  for  operations  for  lithotomy,  before  a  the- 
atre full  of  students,  before  the  deception  was  discovered. 
Hysteria  very  commonly  mimics  affections  of  the  spine  and 
joints.     Patients  have  been  known  to  have  been  kept  on 
their  backs  for  months,  and  even  years,  and  to  have  had 
blisters,  leeches,  and  issues  almost  constantly  applied  lor 
supposed   disease  of   the   spine,   which   subsequently   was 
ascertained  to  be  purely  nervous.     So  with  hip-joint  dis- 
ease, etc.  „        .  r  t    L       *U« 

There  are  many  hysterical  affections  referred  to  the 
fauces,  ai.honia  or'  loss  of  voice,  mock  laryngitis  or  pha- 
rvn^itis,  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  and  many  curious 
sinslvtions.  One  patient  imagined  that  a  number  of  tape- 
worms came  up  from  her  stomach  to  her  throat,  tilled 
lier  ears,  and  came  out  upon  her  tongue.  Every  time  she 
attempted  to  catch  them  with  her  finger  they  would  dis- 
appear. Tills  occurred  .several  times  a  day,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  persuade  her  that  such  a  tiling  could  not  hap- 
pen \inong  the  other  more  common  affections  simulated 
by  hysteria  arc  pleurisy,  consumption,  cough,  hiceougli,  m- 
di-'estion,  in  wliieli  the  patient  swallows  a  quantity  ot  air, 
and  then  pretends  to  be  sullering  from  tympanitis  and  eruc- 
tations; vomiting  also  .'jomctimea  acccunpanies  this  hyster- 
ical dyspepsia,  simulating  cancer  of  tlio  stomach.     Very 

often   patients    suffering    f. i   liysteria    have   a  depraved 

appetite;   they   eat  very   little  of  anything,  especially   at 
table,  and  will  hardly  touch  meat  at  all,  except  .t  be  a    .tie 
ham  ;  they  will  devour  slate-pencils,  wafers,  chalk,  pickles, 
|,.,„„„s  ami  such  out-of-tlie-way  articles.    Notwithstanding 
this  mode  of  life,  their  health  d..e.s  not  materially  deteriorate. 
We  next  come  to  speak  of  the  treatment.      1  Ins  may  be 
divided  into  two  mudes-viz.  that  of  the  paroxysm,  and 
that  between  the  paroxysms.    In  the  first  variety  the  dress 
should  be  loosened  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  admitted  mo 
the  room.    An  enictie  should  then  bo  administered  and  col.l 
water  dashed  in  the  face;  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  coii- 
tinuo  doing  this  for  quite  a  while  (fifteen  .u- twenty  min- 
utes)   but  the  patients  will  generally  succumb  at  hist.     U 
at  the  en,l  of  this  time   n.,   impn.vement  be  noticed,  the 
strong  aqua.ammonia  sliould  be  held  t"  the  no.slr.ls,  and 
when  the   patient  draws  her  head   away,  it  should   be  fol- 
lowed bv  the  bottle.     You  should  get  the  conhdenee  of  I  he 
attendants,  and  be  verv  careful  not  to  say  anything  in  Iho 
presence  of  the  patient  that  you  do  not  wish  her    o  hear, 
having  done  this,  if  there  is  still  no  improveinent,  order, 
so  that  the  patient  can  hear  you,  two  or  three  fial-irons  to 
be  heated  nearlv  re.l  hot;  say  that  it  is  a  very  urgent  case, 
and  that  v.ui  intend  up). lying  tliem  along  the  spine.      Uio 
cases  in  which  the  palienis  will  give  the  irons  lime  to  heat 
will  bo  very  few,  and  sometimes,  when  they  have  rcsiBtcU 


every  other  means,  the  mention  of  such  harsh  treatment  w. 
make  them  start  up  instantly.     However  should    hey  still 
resist    the  irons  should  be  applied  Ue-coU  along  the  spine, 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  minutes.     In  the  intervals  be- 

i  tween  the  paroxysms,  or  in  the  other  forms  of  bys  eria, 
laxatives,  tonics,  and  the  correction  of  any  diseased  func- 
tion should  be  our  first  care.  Besides  this,  the  patient  may 
take  asst.fcctida  ]iilfs,  infusion  of  quassia,  or,  what  seems  to 

i  bo  much  better  now,  the  ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiac. 

Edwaud  .1.  Bi:UMlSOIIAM. 

Hysterot'omy  [Gr.  vo-repa,  "  womb,"  and  toix.;.  ••  a  cut- 
ting," from  Te>..e..,'' to  cut-],  orCa-sarcan  Operation, 
the   deliverv  of  a  child   by  opening   the   abdomen   ol   the 
mother.     PUnv  (lib.  vii.  cap.  ix.)  says  that  Cicsar  was  so 
called  from  being  taken  by  excision  out  of  the  womb  ol 
his  mother,  and  that  such  persons  were  called  «r»o„o»,  from 
the  Lat.  rird,,.  to  "  cut."    There  is  an  obvious  imiirobability 
in  this  storv,  for  there  were  other  Cirsars  in  the  family  be- 
fore the  man  who  made  the  name  illustrious.     It  may  bo 
that  Julius  Ca;sarwas  born  in  the  manner  described,  but  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  this  was  the  origin  of  his  name.     It 
the  story  be  true,  the  mother  must  have  survived,  as  Aurclia 
was  alive  when  her  son  invaded  Britain.     The  incision  is 
made  in  or  near  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  to  the  length 
of  six  or  seven  inches.     The  uterus  is  exposed,  earelully 
opened,  the  child  lifted  out,  and  then  the  after-birth.      Iho 
uterus  contracts,  the  wounil  is  closed,  and  opium  is  given 
■  to  allay  pain  and  nervous  irritability.     Ana'sthetics  should 
1  of  course  be  given.     In  recent  times  the  Caisarean  opcra- 
I  tion  has  repeatedly  been  performed  with  complete  success, 
the  life  not  only  of  the  child  but  the  mother  having  been 
saved.     Some  women,  indeed,  have  had  several  children, 
each  removed  through  an  abdominal  incision  ;  one  woman 
submitted  to  it  seven  times.     Practitioners  are  not  quite 
a"-reed  as  to  all  the  circumstances  which  justify  the  per- 
!  fo°rmance  of  this  operation.     The  late  Dr.  Gibson  of  Phil- 
I  adelpbia,  who  performed  the  operation  twice  on  the  same 
i  woman  with  entire  success,  considered  the  operation  eoiii- 
'  paratively  safe  if  commenced  early,   before   the  patients 
\  strength  has  been  impaired  by  labor.     It  appears  that  out 
of  17  operations   performed  during  or  at  the  close  ot   the 
first  day  of  labor,  It  of  the  children  and  12  of  the  women 
were   sived.   (See   American   Jounml   nf   Medicul   Sciences 
forJuly,  1.S72,  pp.  290,  291.) 

Revised  BY  WiLi.ARn  Parker. 

Hystric'idoE  [Gr.  S<ttp(J,  "porcupine"],  a  family  of 
svmplicideutatc  rodents,  of  moderate  size,  with  a  largo 
anteorbital  foramen;  four  molar  teeth  (on  each  side  of  the 
upper  as  well  as  lower  jaw),  traversed  by  re-ent^ering 
valleys  from  the  inner  as  well  as  outer  wall.s,  and  with  pit- 
liko  excavations  of  the  surface;  the  alveolar  portion  ol  t ho 
supramaxillarv  normally  connected;  the  clavicles  rudi- 
mentary or  obsolete;  the  fibula  and  tibia  separate  from 
each  other;  the  claws  of  all  the  feet  acute  or  little  lilunt, 
and  hairs  developed  as  robust  spines.  To  this  group  be- 
long the  porcupines  of  the  Old  World,  but  not  those  ol  tho 
New  thev  being  distinguished  from  the  former  by  Ihc  com- 
pletely developed  clavicles,  as  well  as  diflerenees  of  the 
skull  "and  dentition.  About  a  dozen  species  arc  distributed 
in  the  tropical  as  well  as  temperate  portions  of  the  Hid 
World,  and  especially  in  Africa  and  India.  They  have 
been  combined  under  three  genera,  Ili/slnx,  Ar<,nlln:>n,  and 
Alheynn,.  TllEO.lolli;  Gll.l.. 

Hythc  [An.'.-Sax.  hjitr,  a  "haven"],  a  parliamentary 
and  muuicii>al'i)orough  and  market-town  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  England,  II  miles  ,S.  of  Canterbury.  I  lo.ugli  for- 
merly one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  it  is  now  half  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  "while  the  adjacent  ancient  Uonian  port  ol  l.ynine 
(/'„'r(i(«  l.cniini'H)  is  now  nearlv  :i  miles  from  the  coast.  In 
ancient  times  an  iinporlant  battle  must  have  taken  place 
here  as  is  shown  bv  the  piies,  ciuitaining  many  hunilreds 
of  human  bones  and"  skulls,  still  to  be  seen  under  the  chan- 
cel of  the  well-preserved  Norman  church.  Many  ol  flic 
skulls  are  of  exlraiu-clinary  size,  and  liave  deep  sword-cuts  in 
them  :  local  traditions  make  them  Danes,  and  lix  the  .late 
of  the  bntlfe  at  about  lOUO  A.  P.,  but  no  certain  aci'o.,nt  lias 
been  preserved.  During  tho  lust  century  smuggling  was 
carriell  on  at  Ilvfhe  t..  a  great  extent,  but  sin.y  .t  became 
asummerwalering-phiee  and  the  seat  of  the  nal,..,,al  ..eli.ml 
of  musU..trv  (is;-.n  smuggling  has  ceased.  Pop.  of  munici- 
pal  l...r<u.gb,  about  :!»00. 

Ilvlii,  Ililil,  ..r  Ilu,  t.iwn  of  Brazil,  in  the  i.rovinco 
of  Sao  Paulo.  ....  the  Tiet,',  which  beeo..icH  navigable  here, 
just  below  the  great  cataract,  is  n.Mitly  b.i.lf,  and  is  oiieof 
the  most  prosperous  provi...M..f  towns  ..f  the  c...,nlry.     The 

pbiin  in  whi.di  the  town  stands  ext Is  along  the  1  iet(5  at 

the  foot  of  a  philc.ui  of  .■onsi.lerttbk-  elevation,  and  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  eovcre.l  Willi  plantali.ms  of  sugar  and  cot- 
ton. The  tia.le  in  mules  and  asses  is  a  considerable  one. 
Pop.  about  10,1100. 
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Ij  the  ninth  letter  of  the  Uoman  alphabet,  was  once  in- 
tcrchancjeable  with  J,  which  is  a  form  ut  the  same  letter, 
although  at  present  of  very  ditferent  power.  I  is  a  vowel, 
and  in  English  has  three  well-marked  sounds:  (1)  the 
sound  of  long  e,  as  in  vutvhine,  marine  ;  this  is  the  sound 
almost  invariably  given  to  it  in  all  other  languages  which 
have  this  letter;  (2)  the  'Mong  sound. "that  heard  in  mind, 
s/(jn ;  this  sound  is  strictly  a  diphtliong  between  a  broad 
and  long  e  ;  and  (3)  the  *'  short"  sound,  heard  in  pin,  min- 
ion. As  a  numeral.  I  stands  for  one  (1).  In  chemistry  it 
i?  the  symbol  of  iodine. 

laba^ditis,  the  name  under  which  Ptolemy  described 
a  vast  island  of  the  East  Indies,  near  the  Golden  Chcr- 
sonesus.  It  was  fertile  in  grain  and  produced  gold  ;  the 
capital  was  called  Argyre.  From  the  similarity  of  n^imcs, 
both  of  which  mean  ''barley,"  it  is  generally  thought  to 
be  identical  with  Java,  though  Humboldt  argues  for  Su- 
matra. 

lac'chus,  the  mystic  name  of  the  god  Dionysus  at 
Athuns  and  Eleusis.  (See  Elkusini.w  Mvsteries.)  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  lacchus,  the  Roman  Bacchus,  was 
originally  distinct  from  the  Theban  Dionysus;  the  former 
being  a  Phrygian  divinity,  represented  as  a  child,  the  son 
of  Zeus  and  Domctcr,  while  the  latter  was  always  called 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  Scmelc. 

lal'ysus,  one  of  the  three  principal  Doric  cities  in 
Rhodes,  anciently  the  chief  place  of  the  island,  and  often 
taken  as  a  synonym  of  the  island  itself.  It  was  very  flour- 
ishing in  the  time  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  some  remains 
of  its  ancient  greatness  are  still  seen  at  the  modern  village 
of  lah'so.  The  foundation  of  lalysus  was  ascribed  to  a 
mythical  personage  of  that  name. 

lam^bic  [Lat.  iambicus,  from  lamhns  /  Or.  lojuPo?],  a 
poetic  metre  much  used  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  modern  verse, 
consisting  of  a  succession  of  iambi.  An  iambic  foot  is 
formed  either  of  one  short  and  one  long  syllable,  as  in 
dinnjis,  or  of  an  unaccented  syllable  followed  by  one  ac- 
cented, as  in  esteem, 

lam'blichus,  a  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  of  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ,  was  a  disciple  of  Porphyry,  and  re- 
sided in  Syria.  With  him  that  combination  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy with  Oriental  mysticism  which  was  the  character- 
istic of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  became  mere  theurgy. 
Ho  taught  that  it  was  possible  for  man  to  put  himself  in 
direct  communication  with  the  Deity  by  means  of  certain 
rites  and  ceremonies.  Five  books  of  his  work  on  Pythag- 
oras, and  his  book  on  the  Egyptian  theology,  are  still 
extant. 

lan'thiua  [Gr.  lav9Lvo^.  "violet-colored"],  a  genus  of 
mctlJusks  including  the  ocean-snails  or  violet  snails.  They 
have  a  snail-like  shell,  and  float  ou  the  open  sea,  supported 
by  a  cartilaginous  raft,  containing  air-vesicles.  The  float 
is  a  part  of  the  operculum.  They  have  uo  power  of  rising 
or  sinking  in  the  water.  The  eggs  and  young  are  attached 
below  the  float.  They  are  carnivorous  gasteropoda  of  the 
family  Haliotidas  and  feed  on  little  acalephs.  There  are 
six  known  species.  They  arc  named  from  their  purple 
juice. 

lap'etiis  [Gr.  *la7reToc],  In  Grecian  mythology,  a  son  of 
Uninus  ami  (Je,  brother  of  Kronos  and  Oceanus,  and  father 
uf  Atlas.  Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus.  He  was  regarded 
by  the  Greeks  as  the  father  of  all  the  human  race,  and  the 
name  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Japheth  of  Gen- 
esis (which  tee). 

latau',  post-v.  of  Mar.^liall  tp.,  Platte  eo.,  Mo.,  on  the 
Missouri  River  and  on  the  Kansas  City  St.  Joseph  and 
Council  Blutfs  R.  R.     Pop.  12'J. 

Iba'gue,  town  of  Colombia,  department  of  Cundina- 
nuiL-c.i,  711  miles  ^y.  of  Bogotit.     Poj).  0000. 

Ibar'ra^  town  of  Ecuador,  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano 
Imbaburu,  60  miles  N.  E.  of  Quito.  The  surrounding 
country  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  the  inhabitants  are 
mostly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  sugar. 
It  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake  1868.    Pop.  13,200. 

Ibera,  or  Ybera,  a  scries  of  marshy  lakes  in  the 
province  of  Coiricntes,  Argentine  Republic,  between  the 
rivcr.s  ParauA  and  Uruguay. 

Ibe'ria,  one  of  the  names  under  which  Spain  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  was  chiefly  used  by  the  Greeks,  and  prob- 
ably derived  from  Ibcms,  the  Ebro. 


Iberia,  parish  of  Louisiana,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Area,  aljout  fjOO  square  miles.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  portions  by  Grand  Lake  and  Vermilion 
Bay.  It  has  very  important  deposits  of  rock-salt.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  the  surface  low.  level,  and  well  tim- 
bered. Cotton,  corn,  rice,  molasses,  and  sugar  arc  staple 
products.     Cap.  New  Iberia.      Pop.  yo42. 

Iberia,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp..  Morrow  co.,  0.,  on 
the  Cleveland  Columlnis  and  Cincinnati  R.  R.     Pop.  238. 

I'bcrville,  fertile  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  river  Richelieu.  Area,  189  square  miles.  It  is 
traversed  hy  the  Stanstead  Shefl'ord  and  Chambly  R.  R. 
Cap.  Iberville.     Pop.  15,413. 

Iberville,  a  v.  (P.  0.  St.  Athanase),  cap.  of  Iberville 
CO.,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river  Richelieu, 
opposite  St.  Johns,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  tine 
bridge.  It  is  the  seat  of  Canadian  Institute.  Pop.  of 
sub-district,  149". 

Iberville,  parish  of  Louisiana,  extending  eastward 
from  the  Atchafalaya  River,  ami  having  the  Jlississippi  as 
a  part  of  its  eastern  boundary.  Area,  about  4jO  square 
miles.  Its  surface  is  low,  but  fertile,  and  it  is  sometimes 
subject  in  part  to  inundations.  Cotton,  corn,  sugar,  molas- 
ses, staple  products.     Cap.  Plaquemines.     Pop.  12,347. 

Iberville,  d'  (Pierhe  Lemoine),  the  brother  of  the 
Sieiiv  de  IJienvillc  and  of  five  other  able  public  men,  b.  at 
Montreal  July  20,  KiOl  ;  captured  Fort  Nelson  1080; 
served  in  the  Schenectady  afi'air  IG'JO;  in  109G  destroyed 
St.  Johns,  and  took  nearly  all  of  Newfoundland  from  the 
British,  whom  he  defeated  in  Hudson's  Bay  in  the  naval 
fights  of  1097.  In  1099  he  fortified  Bilox'i,  and  in  1700 
ascended  the  Mississippi  River.  lu  1702  he  fortified  Dau- 
phin Island  and  founded  a  settlement  near  Mobile.  In 
1700,  with  three  ships,  he  attacked  and  captured  the  Isle 
of  Nevis.     D.  at  Havana,  Cuba,  July  9,  1706. 

I'bex  [Lat.],  a  genus  or  sub-genus  of  the  goat  family, 
distiuguished  by  very  large  horns  and  rather  scanty  beards. 
The  species  of  Ibex,  as  generally  recognized,  are  I.AlpiuuH 
(the  BotQiJETiN  (which  see)  or  ibex  of  the  Alps),  I.  Pi/rc- 
iiaicHS,  Hispanicns,  Ca'icasicnt,  Sibiriciis,  A'ubianiis,  Himn- 
lai/amie,  and  others;  but  it  is  likely  that  some  or  all  are 
mere  varieties.  The  Alpine  ibex  breeds  freely  with  the 
goat. 

Ibiapaba,  a  mountain-chain  in  Brazil,  in  the  province 
of  Ceara. 

Ibicui,  a  large  river  in  the  Brazilian  province  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  flowing  W.  into  the  Uruguay. 

I'bis  [Gr.  c3is],  a  genus  of  wading  birds  of  the  family 
Tantalidae,  allied  to  the   sni()es  and  Iierons,   and  having 
very  long  legs,  neck,  and   bill,  and  a  very  short  tail.     The 
American  species  are  I. /alciuclfns,  the  glossy  ibis,  common 
also  to  the  Old  M'orld  :  the  white 
ihis{I.aiba)  of  Florida  (believ- 
ed   with    some    reason  to  be  a 
mere  variety  of  the  sacred  ibis, 
hereafter  noticed),  and  the  scar- 
let   il.tis    (/.  riibrti).     All    these 
are  handsome  birds,  found  most- 
ly in  warm  regions.    The  wood- 
ibis  of  America  is  Tautahis  loc- 
ulutor.     The   sacred  ibis  (/.  rc- 
ligioBa)  of  Eg\"pt.  as  well  as  the 
li,     glossy  ibis,  is  frequently  found 
_l^  embalmed  iu  that  country.     It 
i§     was  regarded  as  an  incarnation 
of  the  god  Thoth,  and  was  looked 
tacred  Ibis.  upon  with  peculiar  reverence  by 

all  classes  of  the  people.     The  staw-necked  ibis  ((icrvnticus 
8pi}iicolli>i)  is  a  large  Australian  bird  of  this  family. 

Ib'rabim  Pasha',  a  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  b.  at  KavaJa, 
Roumelia,  in  17S9.  His  father  was  appointed  viceroy  of 
Egypt  in  1806,  and  Ibrahim  very  soon  gave  brilliant  proofs 
of  the  great  personal  qualities  of  which  he  was  possessed 
by  subduing  the  wild  tribes  of  Upper  Egypt  in  1S12,  by 
reducing  the  Wahabees  and  conquering  a  great  part  of 
Arabia  in  1819,  by  reorganizing  the  Egyptian  army  after 
European  models  and  founding  a  navy,  and  by  his  cam- 
paign in  the  Peloponnesus  from  1S24  to  1S2S.  His  great- 
est exploit,  however,  was  his  Syrian  campaign  in  1831. 
Having  defeated  the  Turks  in  decisive  battles  at  Tripoli 
and  Horns,  he  conquered  the  whole  of  Syria  in  one  year, 
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and  pushed  forward  into  Asia,  Minor  to  Konieh.  Hero  ho 
completely  routed  the  Turkish  army,  Dec.  20,  1S32,  and  as 
his  licet  had  chased  the  Turkish  llect  from  place  to  place, 
the  way  lo  Constantinople  was  open  to  him.  But  Russia 
interfered.  Peace  was  concluded,  and  the  whole  of  Syria 
was  ceded  to  Mchemot  Ali.  Ibrahim  was  api.ointcd  gov- 
ernor of  the  new  province,  and  in  this  position  he  showed 
that  he  had  talents  not  only  as  a  general,  but  also  as  a 
statesman  and  admiuislrator.  In  183'.)  war  again  broke 
out  between  Egypt  and  the  Porte,  and  Ibrahim  again  suc- 
ceeded in  routing  the  Turkish  army  completely  at  Nezih 
June  21,  but  this  time  too  the  Ottoman  empire  was  saved 
by  the  interference  of  the  European  powers.  England, 
Austria,  and  Russia  agreed  to  compel  Mebemet  All  to  give 
up  Syria  and  Arahia,  and  content  himself  with  the  heredi- 
tary possession  of  Egypt;  and  after  a  short  resistance  Me- 
hcmct  Ali  had  to  submit.  Ibrahim  Pasha  lived  for  several 
years  as  a  private  gentleman  on  his  estates  at  Ileliopolis, 
'where  he  established  large  and  very  fine  cotton  and  olive 
plantations,  liut  about  1S«,  Mebemet  Ali  began  to  fall 
into  dotan-e,  and  the  governincnt  now  devolved  on  Ibrahim 
Pasha.  In  181S  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  was  con- 
firmed as  viceroy  of  Egypt,  but  he  d.  very  soon  after  his 
return,  at  Cairo,  Nov.  9,  1  SIS. 

Ib'ycus,  1).  at  Rhegiiim  in  the  sixth  century  B.  c,  and 
lived  for  some  time  in  Sanios  at  the  court  of  Polycrates. 
Of  his  poems  only  a  few  fragments  are  left,  but  the  story 
of  his  death  is  known  by  all.  He  was  att.aeked  by  robbers 
and  mortally  wounded  while  travelling  through  a  desert 
place  near  Corinth,  but  before  dying  called  upon  a  flock 
of  cranes  flying  over  him  to  avenge  his  death.  Shortly 
after  it  hap'pened  at  Corinth  that  a  flock  of  cranes  flew 
over  the  theatre  while  a  performanee  was  going  on,  and 
one  of  the  murderers  cried  out  involuntarily,  "  Behold  the 
avengers  of  Ibycus !"  which  led  to  the  discovery  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  "crime.  Edited  by  Schneidewin  (Gottingon, 
IS.ISj,  and  in  the  Poet-e  Lyrici  Grxci  of  Bergk. 

I'cja,  town  of  Peru,  is  situated  in  lat.  14°  41'  S..  and 
connected  by  railway  with  Pisio  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
through  which  it  e.'iports  large  quantities  of  wheat,  maize, 
wine,  and  brandy.  Its  climate  is  very  hot,  but  not  un- 
healthy.    Pop.  about  8000. 

Icard',  tp.  of  Burke  oo..  N.  C.  Pop.  929. 
Ica'ria,  or  Ic'ariis  (Nikaria),  an  island  of  the  ffigean 
Se.a.  W.  of  Saittos.  It  is  some  15  miles  long  from  N.  E.  to 
S.  \V.,  and  rather  narrow  ;  area,  50  square  miles.  It  has  a 
population  of  8000,  and,  as  of  old,  is  valued  for  its  pas- 
turage. 

Ic'arns,  the  son  of  Dicdalus,  who  forgot,  according  to 
the  old  myth,  his  father's  advice  on  their  flight  from  Crete, 
and  llew  so  liigh  that  the  sun  melted  the  wax  with  which 
the  wings  were  attached  to  his  shoulders,  aud  he  fell  down 
and  was"  drowned  in  the  sea  which  after  him  is  called  the 
Tcarian. 

Ice.  The  freezing-point  of  water  is  32°  F.  or  0°  C. 
The  presence  of  salt  impedes  congelation;  sea-wator, 
thnroforo,  requirea  a  tcinpcraturo  several  degrees  lower 
than  fresh  water  to  solidify.  Pure  water  placed  in  pol- 
isheil  vessels  may  bo  reduced  17°  below  freezing-point  (to 
15°  F.)  without  congealing  if  it  be  kept  perfectly  still;  the 
slighlest  agitation  or  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body 
will,  however,  cause  it  immediately  to  freeze;  in  which 
case  heat  is  engendered,  and  the  frozen  mass  comes  up  to 
the  usual  tomiieratiire,  32°  F.  Ice  in  assuming  the  solid 
form  expands  by  about  one-ninth  of  its  own  volume,  its 
specific  gravity  'being  0.9181  at  tlie  temperature  32°  F.  or 
11°  C.  As  colli  increases,  solid  ice  cimtraels;  the  ico  on 
ponds  occasionally  cracks  from  this  cause  with  a  loud  re- 
port. Ice  somolimcs  forms  at  the  bottom  of  streams  when 
the  water  above  docs  not  freeze;  this  is  probably  duo  lo 
tlic  extreme  slillupsa  below.  This  "  anchor  ice,"  if  detached 
from  the  body  around  which  it  has  formed,  rises  and  floats 
on  the  surface. 

Ice  is  the  normal  condition  of  water.  loo,  water,  Bleain, 
aqueous  vapor,  fog,  idoiid,  etc.  arc  chemically  identical; 
tlieir  phvsh'al  dilfiu-eiic-c  is  due,  in  the  main,  to  the  greater 
or  lesser  separation  of  the  molecules  by  the  action  of  heat. 
As  heat  is  withdrawn  from  water  its  constituent  particles 
approach,  in  accordance  with  the  general  law  that  heat 
expands  and  cobl  (or  the  aliscnco  of  heal)  contracts  bodies. 
When  the  temperature  39°  F.  or  4°  (J.  is  reached,  the  vol- 
ume of  water  begins  slowly  to  expand  ;  a  new  force,  that 
of  crystallization,  coming  in  to  modify  the?  result.  The 
liarticles  of  water  aru  marshalled  into  orili'ily  array,  and 
their  arrangement  is  so  changeil  that 
larger  inter-atomie  spaces  than  tliey  po: 
iiig  began.  Tile  expansion  of  crystallization  compensates, 
ai"l  more  than  compensates,  for  the  contraction  of  cold,  and 
the  mass  cxpan.ls  by  the  difference  of  the  opposing  forces. 
AVater  ill  freezing  gives  out  heat— i.  c.  that  mulccular  furco 


which  had  been  devoted  to  the  work  of  holding  asunder  the 
particles  of  water  and  maintaining  it  in  a  liquid  form,  is 
released  from  its  work  as  the  mass  solidifies,  and  hecoincs 
a-'ain  the  molecular  motion  known  as  heat.  In  crystalliz- 
ing each  molecule  approaches  every  other  under  the  con- 
trolling power  of  a  fixed  law  ;  each  spicule,  as  it  forms, 
unites  with  every  other  at  an  angle  of  G0°.  As  a  result, 
ice-crystaks  are  formed  infinite  in  beauty  and  variety,  but 
all  obedient  to  this  law— six-rayed  ice-blossoms  and  stars 
and  feathery  foliage,  whore  every  spine  joins  the  central 
stem  at  the'  invariable  angle  60°.  The  ice  which  covers 
every  sea  and  lake  and  pond  is  huilt  up  of  film  upon  film 
of  jiist  such  exquisite  frostwork  as  sometimes  covers  the 
inner  surface  of  our  window-panes.  The  architecture  of 
the  frost  may  bo  slowly  undone,  and  the  process,  in  the  re- 
verse, watched.  A  slab  of  ice,  cut  with  its  faces  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  freezing,  is  placed  in  the  path  of  the  electric 
beam  ;  liquid  flowers  and  leaves  start  into  view  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  slab.     (See  fig.)     A  brilliant  central  nucleus 
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Icc-crystals. 
appears  in  each  figure  with  an  audible  click.  The  ice  as  it 
melts  contracts  ;  the  space  filled  by  the  frozen  flower  is  not 
quite  filled  by  the  liquid  one,  and  the  water,  which  has  been 
rendered  very  cohesive  by  the  eliniination  of  the  air  in 
freezing,  rup'turcs  with  a  sound,  producing  the  central 
vacuum.  A  property  of  ico  discovered  by  Faraday  in  IS  1 1 
(see  Regki.ation)  accounts  for  the  advance  of  the  great 
glacial  ice-masses  which  move  down  the  Al]iine  and  .'\retic 
valleys.  (See  Hl.AClKlls.)  The  magnificent  icebergs  of  the 
northern  seas  are  generally  only  the  terminal  masses  of  the 
Arctic  glaciers,  which  have  crept  over  the  beach  to  the  sea, 
and  there  been  worn  away  and  broken  off  by  the  action  of 
the  waves  and  llie  tides.  The  ice-eaves  described  by  Alpine 
travellers  as  existing  in  the  glaciers  arc  very  beautiful; 
stalactite  and  slahigmite  of  pelluciil  ice,  clufteriug  hranches. 
pillars,  and  domes  adorn  their  roofs,  floors,  and  walls.  One 
of  them  shows  in  every  creviee  and  depression  of  its  walls 
the  lovely  blue  tint  eharaelcrislic  of  glacial  ice  in  sliadow. 
while  the  roof,  which  is  thin  ennugll  to  permit  the  sun's 
rays  to  penetrate  it,  glows  with  a  dclicalo  rosy  lint.  Ordi- 
nary ice,  Ihnugli  crystalline,  is  not  iirismatie,  hut  lliat 
wlii'ch  lias  frozen  at'a  Icmpcriilure  below  32°  F.  shows  a 
decided  prismatic  structure.  In  many  of  the  ice-eaves  of 
France  and  Switzerland  this  structure  is  found;  sometimes 
the  stalactites  arc  formed  of  eonimon  ice  surrounded  with  a 
shell  of  the  ]irisinatie.  The  interior,  being  the  sol'tcr,  melts, 
leaving  tlio  stalactite  hollow.  Some  iee-prisms,  as  men- 
tioned in  /'or;7.ii(/or/"'i.  Aiiimlnl  (vol.  iv.  p.  IV.'i).  "•><'"  0^- 
amincil  by  polarized  light,  niaiiifested  a  feeble  double  re- 
fracting power.  The  siulden  disappeariince  of  enormous 
sheets  of  lakc-ico  is  ex|daiiied  by  the  breaking  up  of  tho 
vast  mass  into  prismatic  blocks.  A  slab  of  ice  through 
which  the  beam  of  tho  electric  lamp  is  sent  will  mark  Us 
path  by  the  formation  of  iniiuincral.le  little  luminous 
spots,  lis  the  motes  mark  the  )mtli  of  a  sunbeam.  Tlio 
spots  form  in  any  plane,  but  in  those  which  are  parallel  In 
the  piano  of  freezing  tlu-y  shoot  out  spiciili-s,  and  finally 
produce  the  flowers  before  described.  The  jdanes  of  freez- 
ing of  a  block  of  ice  '" 
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sending  the  beam  through  it  and  noting  the  formation  of 
the  Qowers  and  leaves.  i„„»>«  1,p 

In  lake-ice  bubbles  may  be  seen,  with  solid  .'=iy"S  be- 
tween, evidently  marking  the  limits  "f/^^^Xlave  o 
freezing,  and  with  each  block  composed  of  such  laj^s  "l 
solid  "c°e  and  bubbles,  a  surface  layer  is  associated,  which 
gives  evidence  of  having  been  acted  upon  by  ^-^^'^^^"^ 
enecs  In  this  surface  layer  are  numerous  small  ui -bubbles 
around  which  a  bleb  of  water  exists.  This  phenomenon 
A°i  siz  cx.lains  as  being  due  to  the  arrest  of  hea  liy  the 
ai?  ad  h  m  Iting  of  .he  surrounding  ice  by  i.s  elevation 
'  'temperature.  Tyndall  holds  -"d  proves  conclusivel 
that  the  melting  of  the  ice  in  the  interior  of  the  block  is 
due  to  it  conducting  power.  In  summer,  ice  is  often  only 
a  congeries  of  watei'cells  in  a  skeleton  of  ice:  a  saw  will 
so  thr-ou-'h  the  mass  with  comparative  ease  In  freezing, 
water  excludes  the  largest  part  of  any  solid  held  in  solu- 
Uol  liV»;  this  quality  is  used  in  the  arts  to  concentrate 
eert-iiii  liquids.  As  a  geologic  agent  ice  has  been  very 
promncn.'lsee  Gl.u-iers),  not  only  by  me.ans  of  glacial 
Sou  nit  by  the  disintegration  of  rocks  and  monntain- 
ma  se  .  which  have  then  been  carried  away  and  deposited 
"laminated  strata  on  the  lowlands  or  the  ocean  s  bed. 
IloXst,  one  of  the  most  familiar  f-">-f  -;  ^  ^'^ 
frozen  dew.  (?ec  Dew.)  .  Mrs   b.  B.  "■'^■"';.^; 

IrE       lie    IMotums    In    Nav.-jatw,,,    Trm-d     and    Iram- 
por/„/;..M.-The  closing  of  rivers,  bays,  sounds,  and  estua- 
Hes  by  ice  greatly  impedes,  and  sometimes  completely  pre- 
4nts,  naviiation   for  several   months  of  the  year       N".  of 
he  40th  degree  of  latitude  in  North  America,  and  of  the 
sTirt  de"  ree  in  Europe  .and  Asia,  the  navigable  rivers  are 
osed  fo    three  or  four  months,  and  in  the  higher  latitudes 
for  six  or  seven,  to  all  passage  of  steamers  or  sailmg  ves- 
sels.    In  exceptionally  cold  seasons  the  estuaries,  harbors 
bays,  and  sounds  of  these  regions  are  sometimes  closed  for 
several  weeks.     The  obstruction  of  the  East  R.vcr  or  the 
cs^uarv  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  of  the  Na  - 
rowTan.1  inner  harbor  of  New   York,  the   kill  von   KuU 
and  Newark  Bay  for  some  days  is  ■^f^.'^^y  "]^'^}'Zl 
oeeurrence:  the  winters  of  ISoT-oS,  of  lS6o  and  ISOb  and 
of  1874-75  are  among  recent  instances  of  this  obstruc Uon 
and    during    the  last-named   severe  season    Long    Island 
Sound  was°  frozen  over  at  its  western  "V<="";-y"^P'  ^ 
Harrow  channel,  and  Cape  Cod  Bay  was  closed  for  two  o 
"hree  weeks.     In  1741  it  is  said  that  Long  Island  Sound 
was  frozen  in  its  whole  extent,  and  that  an    adventurous 
Ti  izen  drove  over  it  from  New  York  to  Greenport  in  his 
sic  X  or  cutter.     As  we  approach  the  Arctic  regions    ho 
Ob  fructious  to  navigation  from  ice  become  «'»"/-■"■  ^^'J';,- 
The  whaling  fleet  has  met  with  heavy  losses  by  the  erush- 
in"  of  their  vessels  in  the  ice,  and  the  numerous  Arctic  ex- 
pedit  ons  have  almost  without  exception  been  thwarted  or 
prevented  by  the  ice  from  attaining  their  desired  results. 
But   thou^rthese  obstructions  to  navigation  cause  serious 
delavs  and  often  occasion  much  suffering,  they  are  in  other 
'etc  Is  a  benefit.    The  Finns,  Laplanders,  Ostiaks,  Kamt- 
ehadales,  Esquimaux,  and  other  Northern  tribes  regard  the 
winter  season  as  the  most  agreeable  of  the  year      Warmly 
lad  in  furs  which  are  impenctr.able  by  the  intense  cold, 
1  ev  -o  forth  from  their  huts  built  of  the  ice,  and  journey 
long  distances  on  sledges  drawn  by  dogs  or  reindeer,  pre- 
ferHu-  for  r.apid  travel  the  comparatively  smooth  lee  of 
he  l.a°vs  and  'sounds  to  the  rougher  surfaces  of  the  drifted 
'now  and  ice  of  the  shores.     In  more  civilized  countries 
skating  is  no;  only  a  favorite  amusement,  but  in   Europe 
s  turned  to  practical  account,  the  pack-peddlers,  messen- 
Icrs   and  manv  of  the  servants  performing  their  journeys 
mi  skates  with  great  ease  and  rapidity.     The  ice-boat,  a 
triangular  platlbrm  rigged  with  large  and  strong  ska  ing 
ironsrand  propelled  by  immense  sails  which  enable  it  to 
scud  before  a  strong  wind  at  the  rate  of  50.  fiO,  or  even  ,0 
miles  an  hour,  is  becoming  a  very  popular  though  some- 
what dangerous  amusement  on  our  Northern  rivers;  and 
the  ice-hrido-es  which  span  the  larger  streams   above  tbe 
4'>d  dcree  of  N.  lat.,  often  for  several  months  of  the  wm- 
te'r   funiish  a  safe  and  easy  transit  to  thousands  of  teams 
and -tens  of  thousands  of  foot-passengers,  though  to  the 
manifest  dissatisfaction  of  ferrymen  and  bridge-tenders. 

Is  ,m  \riiclc  of  C'ommci-cc— There  is  a  large  demand 
for  ice  as  a  commodity  for  three  distinct  purposes :  viz.  for 
its  cooling  qualities,  for  its  antiseptic  or  preserving  power 
and  for  ifs  use  in  medicine  and  surgery.  In  all  tropica 
and  semi-tropical  countries  there  has  been  .a  demand  in  all 
a^es  for  some  means  of  cooling  wine  and  other  beverages, 
and  imparting  to  the  drinking-water  of  those  countries 
^utric  "n't  coldness  to  make  it  palat.able.  The  means  natu- 
rallv  suggested  was  the  use  of  snow  brought  fro  n  the 
mountain?  and  stored  up  to  be  used  in  cooling  the  bever- 
Tes  n  use.  Solomon  undoubtedly  refers  to  this  practice 
?;hich  was  even  before  his  time  in  extensive  use  m  Oriental 
Ijuntries)  in  Prov.  .xxv.  13  :  "  As  the  cold  of  snow  in  the 


time  of  harvest,  so  is  a  faithful  messenger  to  them  that 
send  him  :  for  he  refresheth  the  soul  of  his  masters.       Re- 
peated references  are  made  to  the  practice  by  «;r«k  and 
Roman  writers.  Theocritus,  Aristotle,  Horace,  and  Plutarch 
all  mention  it,  the  last  describing  minutely     he   methods 
adopted  for  preserving  the  snow.     Nero  established  store- 
houses for  ice  and  suow  in  Rome,  but  they  were  not  suffi- 
cient to   supplv  the  demand.     It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
snow  is  still  gathered  for  this  purpose  on  the  Apennines 
bv  Italian  peasants  (or  was,  a  very  few  years  since)   and 
brou-ht  inti  Naples,  Rome,  and  Florence,  where  it  is  stored 
in  ceUars  and  sold  to  the  wealthy  inhabitants      Our  coun- 
trvman  Mr   W-  J-  Stillman,  when  consul  at  Rome,  under- 
took to  introduce  American  ice  there,  importing  a  cargo 
of  Wenham  Lake  ice,  and  offering  it  to  the  people  at  the 
price  asked  for  this  dirty  snow  :  but  he  was  informed    hat 
he   could    not   be   permitted   to   do  this,   as  the   right  to 
gather  and  vend  this  snow  was  one  of  the  vested  privi- 
le-res  of  the  Italian  peasants,  and  must  not  be  disturbed 
In   Spain  and    Portugal,  and   in   Sardinia  and   the  b.  of 
F ranJe,  snow,  and  sometimes  ice,  was  gathered  from  the 
mountains  and  stored  to  some  extent  in  the  '■;'■-»■>/'" 
icehouses  on  the  estates  of  wealll^  nobles  ■'"^  f;,"^"^'/  { 
but  was  used  verv  sparingly.     In  England  and  Scotland  it 
has  been  the  practice  for  two  or  three  -^<','^'"''"'';dTir?hem 
wealthy,  to  have  icehouses  on  their  «'^"^f' »°^/'"  '   ™ 
with  ice  each  vear  from  the  nearest  accessible  lake,  rner 
or  mountain,   "in  England,  however,  the  ice  was  generally 
thin  and  not  very  pure.     lec  was  not  for  sale,  to  private 
customers  gencr.all.v,  in  London   before  1S45    and  only  a 
fcwof  the  first-class  fishmongers  and  confectioners  made 
use  of  it     Their  supplies  were  brought  from  ponds,  o,  after 
lS-5  from  Norway'     The  wealthiest  citizens  and  some  of 
th^  nobility  had  a  small  supply  brought  from  their  country- 
seats.     In'this  country  icc'houscs  have  been  very  common 
in  the  rur.al  districts  for  almost  two  ecntuncs.     The.    were 
cheat,  afl-airs-a   cellar  dug   in  the  ground,  floored   with 
fon    on  which  stra>v  or  sawdust  was  thickly  strewn  ;  the 
;  des  ceiled  with  rough  boards  placed  nearly  a  foot  from 
he  ea  thv  wall,  and  the  space  between  filled  with  spent  tan- 
ark  or  sawdust;  the  peiked  roof  covered  hrs    with  rough 
boards,  then  heavily  thatched  with  straw,  and  then  another 
roof  of  rough  boanls  with  broken  joints;  the  ice  ,mt  in 
during  the  coldest  weather  of  the  winter   with  layers  of 
sawdust  or  straw  between,  and  then,  if  the  weather  was 
™ld  enough,  water  thrown  over  each  layer  to  freeze  it  into 
a    olid  mass,  and  the  whole  covered  closely,  ""d  the  doubU> 
or  triple  roof  put  on.     Access  to  it  was  generally  indirect, 
and  it  was  on  v  opened  at  night  in  hot  weather.     The  ex- 
pense was  considerable,  but  the  supply  was  generally  suf^ 
Sdent  for  several  families.    In  our  large  cties  at  the  Nor  h 
as    ate  as  1820  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  ice  even  for  the 
purpose  of  cooling  water  or  other  beverages,  and    he  Ninth- 
ern  cities  were  entirely  without  it.     In  the  country,  and  to 
s",nc  extent  in  the  cities,  those  who  had  no  icehouses  and 
no   nterest  in  any.  made  use  of  cool  cellars  or  deep  w-ells  for 
keeping  butter,  milk.  etc.  cool,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
wines      The  pitcher  of  water  was  wrapped  with  a  moist- 
Tncd  napkin  and  cooled  by  the  evaporation.     lee '«<;an.e 
a  commercial  product  on  a  small  scale  in  Boston  about  the 
becinn  nlof  this  century;   i.  c.  it  was  kept  in  storehouses, 
and   probably  carried   around  to   the  few   customers  who 
wereTsposed  to  buy  at  about  that  period.     A^/-;'>,; 
I'ol   as  we  shall  see  further  on,  ice  was  exported  from  that 
city  io  thlwest  Indies.    In  New  York  City  it  was  not  a  eom- 
modUv   o  be  generally  bought  and  sold  before  1S25,  though 
U  was  used  bv  the  butchers,  fishmongers,  and  perhaps  the 
confectioners,  at  an  earlier  date.     The  trafhc  has  grown 

zp:^,  in.fift,^ear.  ^i^i^^^;^-^:^^::^ 

"loOO^orgairer  "fro,     1,000  000  to  1,500^0  tons  of  ice 
anrily-   ;h^\ce-crop  of  1875  exceeded  2,,K10  000  toii^ 
Dlovins  over  10,000  men  and  over  4000  horses,  ana  cot 
fects  ffom   ?n,000,000  to  ?10.COO,000  lor  its  products   in- 

idiiig  t™e  ice  exported  I'"'''-''.  J^-'-' "j  ^^'c^^e 
Haven  Philadelphia,  Albany,  Rochester.  Bufl.vlo.  tle^c 
land  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  f;  Loms  are  a  1 
Kr^clv  concerned  in  the  iee-trade,  though  the  last  three 
draw  their  uppUes  from  a  distance  and  ship  little  or  none 
fo  oTher  po  "L^-  Many  of  the  smaller  cities  have  a  large 
oca  trade  n  the  commodity,  and  a  few  of  them  export 
onsiderable  quantities.  The  cnpit.al  invested  m  the  busi- 
ness is  estimated  at  about  $?,0,000.000. 

The  first  demand  for  ice  had  reference  solely  to  its  cool- 
in 'aualies,  but  its  antiseptic  properties  soon  created  for 
t  a  s"n  larger  market,  'indeed,  had  men  but  compre- 
hend;d  the  ifssons  taught  them  by  nature,  the  antiseptic 
character  of  ice  would  have  given  it  its  f  ^tvalue.  That 
meatTand  the  carcases  of  animals  intended  for  food  could 
Tc  transported  for  a  great  distance  «hen  frozen  wiiout 
injury,  was  a  fact  well  known  ages  ago  ;  but  the  pi.actica 
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bility  of  using  ice  to  preserve  such  meats  and  carcases,  even 
without  freezing  them,  docs  not  setMu  to  have  occurred  even 
to  the  keenest  observer.-^,  though  glimpses  of  the  truth  came 
to  tlicir  eyes,  from  time  to  time:  thus,  in  King  Alfred's 
Angh>-Saxon  version  of  Orosius's  Hintorinrum  adversm 
PttijnnoH,  lib.  vii.,  in  an  addition  by  Alfred  himself,  giving 
the  narrative  of  ouo  Wulfstan,  an  early  Northern  naviga- 
tor, in  regard  to  the  Esthonians,  a  Finnish  tribe  E.  of  the 
Vistula,  whom  he  had  visited,  we  lind  an  account  of  their 
practice  of  keeping  the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  tlieir  houses 
for  a  long  time  (from  one  to  six  monlhs,  aooording  to  their 
rank)  unburnt  and  not  embalmed;  and  then  follows  this 
remarkable  passage  (wo  use  Thorpe's  translation) :  "And 
there  is  among  the  Esthonians  a  tribe  that  ean  produce 
cold,  and  therefore  the  deacl,  in  whom  they  produce  that 
cold,  lie  so  long  there  and  do  not  jiutrofy  ;  and  if  any  one 
sets  two  vessels  full  of  ulo  or  water,  tliey  contrive  that  one 
shall  be  frozen,  be  it  summer  or  be  it  winter."  This,  be  it 
rcmemberod.  was  in  the  eighth  century,  or  perhaps  in  the 
latter  part  of  t!ie  seventh.  At  a  later  period  a  more  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  antiseptic  jiroperty  of  ice  occurred. 
In  !70;{.  after  an  unusually  protraeted  period  of  rain  and 
thaw,  there  was  discovered  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Sea  in  Siberia  a  vast 
deposit  of  the  carcases  of  the  mastodon  and  other  pre-his- 
toric  quadrupeds,  with  their  flesh  untainted  and  edible,  pre- 
served from  putrefaction  and  decay  by  the  protecting  influ- 
ence of  the  it-e  in  which  it  had  been  imbedded  fur  thousands 
of  years.  This  flesh  was  greedily  devoured  by  the  Samo- 
iedes,  as  well  as  by  their  dog«,  the  wolves,  and  other  car- 
nivorous animals  who  gathered  to  prey  upon  this  mighty 
feast.  In  that  region,  according  to  Erman,  an  attempt  to 
sink  a  well  resultt'd  in  tinding  alternate  layers  of  iuo  and 
gravel  to  a  depth  of  3S2  feet.  In  this  vast  natural  refrig- 
erator, flesh  not  salted  or  prepared  in  any  way  had  been 
kept  from  putrefaction,  change,  or  decay  fur,  at  the  very 
least,  several  thousand  years.  Yet  so  slow  are  mankind  to 
learn,  that  more  than  a  century  passed  before  the  idea  of 
preserving  dead  bodies  by  surrounding  them  with  ice.  or 
of  preserving  meats,  fruits,  butter,  milk,  etc.  from  putrefac- 
tion, fermentation,  or  decay  by  an  artificial  uniform  low 
temperature  produced  by  ice-packing,  occurred  to  anyone, 
or,  at  all  events,  before  it  was  reduced  to  practice.  Now, 
however,  ice  is  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary  during  the 
summer  months  in  preserving  the  bodies  of  the  dead  until 
the  time  of  burial ;  and  it  forms  in  the  refrigerating  closet 
or  chest  one  of  the  most  indispensable  articles  of  household 
use  for  the  preservation  of  meats,  milk,  butter,  vegetables, 
or  fruits.  But  its  antiseptic  value  does  not  stop  hero.  Re- 
frigerating cars  bring  to  us  from  the  Pacific  coast  choico 
ripe  fruits,  game,  and  other  articles  wliich  it  would  other- 
wise bo  impossible  to  obtain  in  this  market,  and  bear  back 
oysters  and  other  shellfish,  condensed  milk,  butter,  and 
other  articles  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  Steamers  fitted  up 
with  refrigerating  chambers  bring  beef  and  mutton  from 
Texa.s.  ripe  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  and  guavas  from  the 
West  Indies,  South  American  fruits  from  Brazil,  and  carry 
in  return  milk,  butter,  oysters,  apph-s,  peaches,  jiears,  etc. 
to  tropical  climates.  Preserving-houses  in  several  of  our 
cities  preserve  with  a  slight  percentage  of  loss,  oranges, 
lemons,  grapes,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  etc.  from  one  to 
three  years. 

The  exportation  of  ice,  which  commenced  in  1805  by  tho 
fhipment  of  KiO  tons  to  Martinique  by  Mr.  Frederick  Tu- 
dor of  Boston,  had  a  slow  growth.  For  tho  first  ten  years 
Mr.  Tudor  made  little  or  no  profit  by  his  ventures;  in  1813 
he  obtained  some  exclusive  privileges  from  the  Cuban  au- 
thorities, and  between  LS17  and  IS20  began  to  send  cargoes 
also  to  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans;  but  in  all 
these  years  ho  met  with  frequent  disasters,  and  from  tho 
long  passages  of  tho  sailing  vessels  often  lost  tlio  greater 
part  of  his  cargoes.  As  late  as  I3.i2  his  whole  annual  ship- 
ments amounted  to  but  l-l-tS  tons,  all  of  which  was  taken 
from  Fresh  Pond  in  Cambridge.  Mass.  In  is:t;i  he  sent  his 
first  cargo  to  tin-  East  Indies,  shipping  1  Si)  tons  to  Calcutta. 
Eij;hty  tons  melted  before  tho  arrival  of  tho  cargo  at  that 
port,  but  the  remainder  sold  promptly  at  a  largo  profit. 
From  that  time  the  business  began  to  thrive.  In  ISIlfl, 
12.000  tons  were  cxporteil  from  Boston  nione;  in  ISIfl. 
6j.00!l  tons;  in  is:,6.  1  ir..l)00  tons;  in  I Sdfi,  nearly  2.»0.000 
tons;  ami  in  1S7I,  thongli  other  ports  were,  and  had  been 
for  twenty  years  or  more,  participating  in  the  export  trade, 
tho  shipment  from  Boston  was  more  (hnn  ;UIO,000  tons. 
The  entire  export  from  the  Northern  eities.  aside  fmm  Iho 
supply  of  Ni-w  Orleans  and  other  cities  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  which  was  drawn  mainly  from  the  North-west, 
was  in  1H70  about  500.000  tons,  and  in  1S7J  did  not  fall 
below  900.000  tons.  In  using  this  term  fixfi»rt.  however,  it 
is  proper  to  say  that  by  fur  tho  largest  portion  of  these 
shipments  are  to  the  eitie.-  of  our  own  fir.xst  iind  uf  the  in- 
terior, tho  entire  export  to  forciga  cuuutricd  iu  tho  year 
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ending  June  30,  1S73,  being  only  5.%553  tons,  and  in  1874, 
51.572  tons,  having  a  declared  value  iu  1873  of  $l.SS,095, 
and  iu  187-1  of  $198,013,  though  probably  realizing  threo 
or  four  times  those  sums.  The  trade  with  Great  Britain  in 
this  commodity  is  increasing,  though  Norway  is  a  largo 
competitor  for  the  traffic,  and  commenced  it  as  early  as 
1;S21  ;  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  also  competing.  In 
the  Southern  cities  of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  artificial  ice  is 
supplying  a  considerable  part  of  the  demand. 

Ah  a  Hcmcdial  A*fciit  in  Medicine  and  Sitrt/ryt/. — The  USO 
of  ice  for  medical  and  surgical  purposes  is  one  of  tho  addi- 
tions made  to  our  materia  mcdica  in  the  present  century. 
Tho  Russians  had,  indeed,  for  200  years  or  more  passed 
from  their  intensely  hot  steam-baths  into  a  bath  of  snow, 
but  this  was  rather  an  experiment  in  iiygiene  than  an  item 
of  medical  treatment.  Ice  is  now  used  medically,  inter- 
nally and  externally ;  in  the  former  way,  by  breaking  it  up 
into  small  bits  to  be  swallowed  by  the  patient,  and  iu  iced 
drinks  in  gastritis  and  gastric  fevers,  as  well  as  in  some 
diseases  of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  or  bronchial  tubes.  Its 
external  uses  are  manifold;  it  is  applied,  pounded,  in  ice- 
bags  to  the  head  in  acute  mania,  brain  fever,  or  some  inju- 
ries of  the  brain  ;  to  the  temporal  arteries  and  carotids  in 
some  fevers  and  in  cases  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever; 
along  the  spine  in  ice-bags  in  cholera,  yellow  fever,  etc.  j 
over  the  bowels  in  cholera;  locally  in  rare  cases,  to  dimin- 
ish sensation  preparatory  to  surgical  or  dental  operations, 
rhigolene  and  other  frigori  fie  preparations  being  more  easily 
manageable  and  more  convenient  of  application  than  ice. 
It  is  a  remedial  agent  of  great  value. 

The  Gathering/  and  Storhir^  of  the  Ice-crop. — Although 
the  act  of  freezing  expels  from  the  crystallized  mas.s  the 
salt  and  other  mineral  ingredients,  leaving  it  when  in  a 
frozen  state  very  nearly  pure  fresh  water,  yet  ice  formed 
from  or  floating  in  salt  water  gathers  in  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  crystals  so  much  salt,  brackish,  or  impure  water 
that  it  becomes  unfit  for  household  purposes.  Hcnee.  the 
ice-crop  must  be  gathered  from  fresh-water  ponds  or  lakes 
or  from  rivers  above  tide-water.  The  supply  of  Boston, 
both  for  home  use  and  export,  is  derived  from  several  small 
lakes  at  no  great  distance  tVom  the  city,  such  as  Fresh  Pond 
in  Cambridge;  Weuhani  Lake,  about  18  miles  from  tho 
city;  Saugus  Lake  or  Pond,  etc.  Portland  and  Baugor 
derive  their  supply  from  the  Kennebec,  Penobscot,  and 
Androscoggin  rivers,  above  tide-water,  and  from  some  of 
tho  great  lakes  of  Maine;  New  York,  from  tho  Hudson 
abovo  tide-water,  antl  from  Rockland,  Maliopac.  Green- 
wood, and  other  lakes;  Philadelphia,  from  the  Delaware 
and  Schuylkill  above  the  Falls,  and  from  several  lakes  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey;  tho  North-western  cities, 
from  the  great  lakes  and  the  numerous  smaller  lakes  of 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Dakota.  In  most  cases  tho  ice- 
companies  have  secured  the  right  to  lake  the  ice  from  these 
lakes  and  ponds  by  the  purchase  of  tho  lamls  bordering  on 
them,  and  have  erected  large  storehouses  on  the  shores  in 
which  to  dep(tsit  the  crop.  These  icehouses  are  sometimes 
of  brick,  but  oftenerof  wood,  from  100  to  200  feet  in  width 
and  from  200  to  -100  feet  iu  length,  with  double,  triple,  or 
quadruple  walls,  and  generally  three,  four,  or  five  stories 
in  height,  with  strong  floors  and  doors  closing  tightly  on 
each  floor,  but  no  windows.  There  are  numerous  inclined 
planes,  movable  and  adajited  to  each  story,  and  to  service 
without  as  well  as  witliin  ;  in  tho  larger  storehouses  a 
steam-elevator  is  used  to  drag  the  blocks  of  ice  up  tho 
planes.  The  capacity  of  these  storehouses  varies  with  the 
locality  and  the  conveniences  for  shipping  ice  fnnn  them, 
many  of  them  being  capable  of  storing  from  20,000  to 
■10,000  tons.  The  spaces  between  the  walls  are  filled  with 
sawdust,  spent  tan-bark,  or  some  other  poor  conductor  of 
heat. 

When  a  favorable  time  has  come  for  storing  tho  ice,  there 
is  a  scene  of  great  activity  in  tho  vicinity  of  tho  store- 
houses. On  tho  Hudson  and  its  neighborhood  the  period 
for  gathering  the  ice  is  rarely  more  than  four  or  ti\c  davs 
at  one  time,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  ten  or  twehe  iu 
all.  and  hence  tho  greatest  speed  is  necessary  in  securing 
the  crop.  Tlie  thickness  of  the  ice  being  aseertaincd  (and 
this  should  not  bo  less  than  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  two 
feet  is  better),  the  ice-field  is  temporarily  fenced,  the  snow, 
if  there  is  any,  scrapoil  ofl"  by  a  broad  scraper  drawn  by 
one  horse,  and  tho  ice  planed  by  another  scraper  armed 
with  a  slecl  blade  to  tho  depth  of  perhaps  two  inches,  to 
remove  Iho  porous  ice.  In  seasons  like  that  of  1S71-75, 
where  thn  iec  has  not  been  covcml  with  snow  and  is  two 
foot  or  more  thick,  clear,  solid,  an-l  transparent,  very  littlo 
scraping  is  required.  Tho  surface  being  cleared,  the  nu\rUer 
commences  his  work,  using  a  kind  of  plough  drawn  by  one 
horse,  which  nmkes  a  narrow  groove  about  three  inches 
deep,  anil  running  the  lines  live  feet  apart,  and  then  turn- 
ing and  crossing  those  by  another  scries  of  grooves,  also 
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fire  feet  apart,  so  as  to  make  square  blocks  five  feet  each 
way  If  the  ico  is  thick,  these  blocks  are  reduced  by  an 
implement  like  a  harrow  with  three  parallel  rows  of  long 
sharp  teeth,  one  row  running  in  the  groove,  and  another 
plough,  with  a  long,  sharp,  and  comparatively  thin  blade 
is  run  rapidly  through  the  principal  grooves.  One  row  of 
blocks  is  then  cut  through  by  means  of  hand-saws,  the 
blocks  pushed  under  or  hauled  up  on  the  ice,  and  run  to  the 
inclined  planes  or  loaded  on  sleds.  The  Eucceeding  blocks 
are  pried  off  with  a  crowbar  by  one  gang,  and  another 
catches  them  with  boat-hooks  and  drags  them  up,  or  tows 
a  sheet  of  perhaps  fifty  blocks,  with  a  grapphng-iron  and 
rope  or  chain,  by  horse-power,  toward  the  storehouse,  where 
it  is  broken  into  blocks,  run  up  the  inclined  plane  by  the 
elevator  and  packed  away,  the  blocks  standing  on  end  and 
beinc  separated  by  sawdust,  shavings,  rice-hulls,  or  spent 
tan  °  \s  soon  as  a  floor  or  story  is  filled  the  doors  are  closed 
tightly  and  the  inclined  planes  raised  to  the  next  story, 
■which"  is  filled  in  the  same  way.  There  arc  gutters  and 
drainways  near  the  walls  which  receive  and  carry  off  the 
draininc'S  from  the  melting  of  the  ice.  During  the  moon- 
light nights  the  work  is  carried  on  by  night  and  day  until 
th'e  storehouses  are  filled,  all  parties  working  with  a  will. 
The  cuttinf  and  storing  of  600  tons  in  an  hour  at  a  single 
storchousels  not  an  uncommon  feat.  The  cost  of  the  labor 
for  gathering  and  storing  the  ice  in  a  favorable  season  does 
not  e.'iceed  eight  or  ten  cents  per  ton. 

Ice  is  very  perishable  if  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  summer 
temperature",  though  that  from  Canada,  Maine,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, being  much  more  dense  than  that  of  the  Hudson 
River,  melts  less  readily.     On  the  Hudson  it  is  kept  in  tho 
storehouses  till  just  before  it  is  wanted,  and  then  loaded 
into  barges,  which,  if  possible,  are  brought  directly  to  tho 
storchou'se,  and  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  these  barges  are 
towed  by  a  steamer  to  the  comp.any's  city  wharves,  whero 
it  is  either  received  into  a  storehouse  or  loaded  directly  from 
the  baro-es  upon  the  heavy  covered  wagons  which  are  wait- 
ing to  rTOeive  it.     The  net  cost  of  the  ice  delivered  to  city 
customers  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn  varies  from  S2  to  *.! 
per  ton.  and  in  unfavorable  seasons  may  reach  S4.     It  can 
be  shipped  in  large  cargoes  from  their  wharves  in  most  sea- 
sons profitably  at  SI. 50  to  $2  per  ton.     The  profits  on  tho 
business  arc  immense,  the  prices  to  tho  large  packing  estab- 
lishments and  the  larger  hotels  ranging  from  $j  to  $la  per 
ton  ;  to  butchers,  grocers,  druggists,  and  confectioners,  from 
S8  to  $20  per  ton  ;  and  to  families  and  small  consumers, 
from  s'u  to  $30.     These  prices  have  provoked  such  com- 
petition that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  maximum  will  again 
bo  reached  in  those  cities.     In  1S74  ice  was  brought  in 
large  quantities  from  Maine  and  sold  to  consumers  at  half 
the  prices  which  the  New  York  companies  had  fixed,  and  a 
profitable  business  was  done  at  those  rates.     Ice  ha 
the  past  few  years  become  a  necessity  of  life,  th 
which  entails  great  suffering,  and  should  no  more  be  subject 
to  the  caprices  of  speculating  monopolies  than  wheat  flour 
or  any  other  indispensable  article  of  food  or  clothing. 

Ar'tijicial  /ce.— That  ico  could  be  produced  by  mechanical 
and  chemical  processes  has  been  long  known,  but  until  rc- 
cntly  it  has  not  been  possible  to  do  this  at  so  low  a  cost  as 
to  mike  it  profitable.     Within  the  past  fifteen  years,  how- 
ever, there  have  been  several  processes  patented  and  ma- 
chines constructed  which  accomplish  this  at  a  cost  suflici- 
ently  moderate  to  warrant  their  use  in  regions  below  the 
35th  parallel  of  N.  lat.     Sicbe's  ether  ice-machine  was  the 
first  of  these,  and  made  ice  in  thin  plates  by  the  vaporiza- 
tion of  ether  acting  upon  a  strong  brine  which  circulated 
through  a  cistern    cont.aining   the   ice-moulds.     A  better  i 
machfne  was  Carre's  ammonia  ice-machine,  which' produced 
cylinders  of  ice  by  the  vaporization  of  liquid  ammonia,  at  I 
a  moderate  expense,  though  with  some  danger  of  explosions. 
A  German  modification  of  this  produced  plates  of  ico  with 
less  danger  and  somewhat  less  expense,  but  tho  cost  of  the 
machine's  was  so  high  as  to  prevent  their  general  use  ; 
SCOOO  being  the  price  of  one  which  would  produce  ten  tons 
of  ice  per  day  by  very  hard  work.    An  American  company 
attempted  the  manufacture,  using  for  the  purpose  ono  of 
the  most  volatile  and  inflammable  of  the  naphthas  produced 
in  the  dis'illation  and  refining  of  petroleum.     Their  ma- 
chinery was  simpler  than  that  of  the  foreign  processes,  but 
it  wasrather  a  refrigerating  than  an  ice-making  process, 
and  required  some  motive-power  to  keep  the  refrigerating 
liquid  in  motion,  and  the  material  used  was  so  explosive 
and  dangerous  that  (heir  success  was  not  great.     By  none 
of  these  processes  could  ice  bo  produced  at  a  less  cost  than 
St  or  $3  a  ton,  and  bv  some  of  them  the  cost  was  from  S6  to 
$3  per  ton.  In  the  Southern  cities,  like  Charleston,  Savan- 
nah, Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Memphis,  they  could  be 
used  to  advantage,  but  not  in  Northern  cities,  where  large 
consumers  could  ordinarily,  by  combining,  obtain  their  ice 
from  n.xture's  manufactory  at  $4  per  ton,  or  even  lower. 
There  is,  however,  a  wide  field  for  the  inventive  genius  of 
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man  to  signalize  its  power  in  the  construction  of  a  simple, 
cheap,  and  effective  ice-machine,  employing  no  dangerous 
or  explosive  chemicals,  and  making  a  pure  ice  iti  solid 
cakes,  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  compete  favorably  with  the 
natural  product.  L-  P-  BnocKETT. 

Ice'berg,  a  great  mass  of  ice  floating  in  the  sea.  Ice- 
bergs are  huge  fragments  of  glaciers  detached  by  tho  action 
of  the  water  "from  the  lower  end  of  the  glacier.  Greenland, 
from  the  great  number  of  its  glaciers,  is  the  fatherland  of 
the  iceberg.  Icebergs  arc  far  more  numerous  in  the  northern 
than  in  the  southern  polar  regions.  They  bring  with  them 
in  their  journeys  masses  of  rock,  earth,  and  sometimes 
seeds  of  plants.  Polar  bears  and  seals  are  sometimes  thus 
transported  from  one  region  to  another.  Icebergs  are  often 
of  prodigious  size  and  most  remarkable  shape.  They  have 
often  been  observed  to  measure  300  feet  in  height.  Only 
one-eighth  of  the  mass  is  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Icebergs  are  extremely  dangerous  to  navigators  in  polar 
seas.  These  dangers  are  extended  southward  by  the  Lab- 
rador current,  which  brings  great  numbers  of  them  into  the 
Atlantic,  where  they  are  melted  by  the  warmer  waters  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  and  drop  their  loads  of  gravel  and  stone 
upon  the  banks  off  Newfoundland.  The  streams  of  water 
from  their  sides  are  alw.ays  fresh. 

Ice'land  [Dan.  Island],  a  large   island  subject  to  the 
rule  of  the  king  of  Denmark,   and  situated  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  .Arctic  oceans,  between  lat.  63°  24'  and 
6C°  33'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  13°  31'  and  24°  17'  W.,  600 
miles  distant  from  Norway,  250  from  Greenland,  and  _600 
from  Scotland.     Area,  39,'207  square  miles.     Pop.  69,763. 
Cap.  Reykiavik.    Iceland  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  the 
double  effects  of  the  intense  cold  of  a  northern  climate  with 
its  long,  bleak  winter  and  short,  dreamy  summer,  and  the 
tremendous  volcanic  powers  which,  under  one  form  or  an- 
other, seem  to  be  active  at  every  minute  and  on  every  spot, 
have  given  the  whole  island  a  most  singular  appearance- 
desolate  but  grand,  poor  but  interesting.     With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  southern  part,  which  presents  some  tracts  of 
low  and  level  land,  the  whole  coast  is  high  and  precipitous ; 
on  the  eastern  and  northern  sides  barren  and  inhospitable, 
on  the  southern  and  western  sides  indented  with  numerous 
deep  and  narrow  fjords,  which  afford  excellent  harbors,  and 
along  which  stretch  the  inhabited  valleys.  The  interior  is  a 
high  table-land  resting  on  Plutonic  rocks,  covered  with  im- 
mense beds  of  lava,  and  broken  now  and  then  by  hot  springs 
(geysers),  which  throw  columns  of  boiling  water  sometitnes 
200  feet  high  into  the  air.  and  form  steaming  streams,  which 
after  a  short  course  disappear  under  the  lava.   It  is  studded 
all  over  with  conical  hills  of  smoking  ashes  and  boiling  pits 
of  sulphur,  and  traversed  by  ranges  of  mountains  whose 
summits  are   often    connected  with  glaciers,  which   form 
wherever  the  ground  rises  above  4000  feet,  and  which  often 
descend  to  the  ocean,  making   it    dangerous,  almost  im- 
possilile,  to  travel  from  one  valley  to  the  other.     Ocriifa 
Jokul  (jokiil  being  the  Icelandic  name  for  glacier)  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  island,  6426  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  forms  in  the  south-eastern  part  the  centre  of 
an  immense  svstem  of  glaciers  and  volcanoes.     Its  first 
eruption  within  the  historic  |.eriod  took  place  in  1724,  when 
it  suddenly  burst  forth,  filling  the  valleys  with  red-hot  lava, 
raising  up  islets  far  off  in  the  ocean,  and  sending  its  clouds 
of  ashes   hundreds  of  miles  over  the  sea.      The  famous 
Hecla  and  Gevser  (which  see)  are  situated  in  the  south- 
western part:   Krafla  in  the  northern.     The   activity  of 
these  volcanoes  is  not  continuous  :  there  seems  to  be  70  or 
SO  years  between  each  great  eruption  of  Hecla.     Mean- 
whi"le.  an  innumerable  multitude  of  smaller  mud-volcanoes 
and  hot  springs  are  playing,  and  these  are  often  of  so 
ehano-eablc  a  nature  that  they  may  be  formed  in  one  month 
and  disappear  in  the  other.     The  climate  of  Iceland  has 
changed,  and  seems  to  be  still  changing.     It  would  seem 
that  the  island  had  formerly  large  forests.     Sulphurized 
remains  of  them,  forming  a  peculiar  kmd  of  brown  coal, 
arc  found  in  many  places,  and  are  iijed^  together  wuh  the 
whitetnrfanddrift-wood,  '      '-' 


for  fuel.  Now  there  is  not  more 
than  one  tree  on  the  whole  island,  the  mountain-ash  at 
\kurcyri  on  the  N.  coast,  25  feet  high.  The  Thingvalla 
Forest  covering  an  area  of  about  ten  square  miles,  and 
composed  of  willows  and  birches,  consists  of  shrubs  which 
are  only  between  three  and  four  feet  high.  D.flcrent  sorts 
of  grain,  which  were  extensively  cultivated  300  years  ago, 
cannot  now  be  raised  at  all.  The  winter  is  not  extremely  se- 
vere but  it  is  very  long;  in  July,  and  even  in  August,  ice 
may' be  found  drifting  along  the  coast.  Only  a  few  garden 
vegetables  and  potatoes  can  be  raised,  and  bread  made  from 
imported  meal  is  a  luxury.  But  in  the  valleys  grow  good 
gra=s  and  many  fine  herbs,  among  which  Iceland  moss 
constitutes  a  considerable  item  of  exportation.  The  rivers 
and  the  fjords  abound  in  fish— salmon,  trout,  and  cod. 
Numerous  seals  and  whales  gather  along  the  coa.sts   and 
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swarms  of  wild  sea-fowlg,  among  which  are  the  eider-duck 
and  the  swan,  visit  the  nfhcu-cs.  Thus,  hunting,  ii:?hing. 
and  rt'Hriug  of  phecp  iiro  the  chief  pursuits  of  tin-  Ice- 
lander's life,  and  eider-down,  dried  iind  salted  fish,  wool — 
generally  manufactured  into  socks  and  mittens — tallow,  and 
tish-oil  are  tlie  main  articles  he  can  give  in  exchange  for 
manufactured  goods,  coffee,  tea,  wine,  tobacco,  coal,  and 
grain.  Among  minerals,  sulphur  is  found  in  enormous 
quantities  ;  also  iron,  roek-crystals,  and  the  fan\ous  double- 
refracting  spar,  but  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  very 
little  developed.  The  value  of  the  total  annual  exportation 
is  about  $3,000,000.  Iceland  was  discovereci  and  colonized 
in  tlie  ninth  century  by  the  Norwegians,  who  here  formed 
an  independent  republic.  In  a  short  time  the  country  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  developed  a  civil- 
ization which  far  surpassed  that  of  the  mother  country. 
But  feuds  between  the  different  families,  in  which  whole 
estates,  with  all  their  occupants  and  all  the  property  be- 
longing to  tlioni,  were  burned  down,  brought  the  independ- 
ence of  the  repultlic  to  an  end,  and  made  the  country  a 
dependency  of  Norway.  In  1380  it  was,  together  with 
Norway,  united  to  Denmark,  and  remained  so  until  ISII, 
when  Norway  was  separated  from  that  country.  Iceland 
was  governed  by  a  Stlptamtina'^r,  who  had  the  executive 
power,  and  was  appointed  by  the  king,  and  an  Afthinr/, 
which  had  the  legislative  power,  and  consisted  of  dep- 
uties chosen  by  each  county.  It  required  an  annual 
support  of  $00,000  from  Denmark.  But  in  1S74,  upon 
the  celebration  of  the  one-thousandth  anniversary  of  tho 
colonization  of  the  island,  Iceland  became  entirely  ju- 
dcpcndcnt  of  Denmark,  though  subject  to  the  king  as  tho 
head  of  the  Icelandic  government.  Its  new  governmental 
institutions  are  entirely  republican  in  spirit,  all  citizens 
having  equal  rights  and  perfect  religious  liberty. 

Tho  Icelanders  are  a  nolile  race  of  people — brave,  of 
pure  morals,  and  intellectual  in  a  very  higli  degree.  Tho 
old  tongue,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  three  Scandi- 
navian languages,  they  have  kept  during  3000  years  in  its 
original  purity,  and  the  humblest  workman  can  read  and 
write,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Sagas,  tho 
history  and  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  with  liis  Bible. 
A  comparatively  large  number  of  students  come  yearly 
to  tho  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  many  of  them  have 
acquired  celebrated  names  in  science.  Nay,  there  are  Ice- 
landic poems  so  thorouc;hly  imbued  with  the  loftiest  ideas 
and  sentiments  of  modern  civilization,  and  so  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  the  elegance  and  brilliancy  of  modern 
art,  that  in  reading  them  nobody  would  believe  that  they 
were  written  in  a  low  hut  built  of  lava-blocks  and  moss, 
and  looking  out  on  the  dreary  gloom  of  a  winter  of  nine 
montlis.  Ci.i:mi'ns  Petcusen. 

Iceland'ic  Language  and  Literature.  Under 
tho  name  of  l>iiiink  tiuuja  ("  Danish  tongue")  or  Nomina 
("  Xorthern  speech  ")  one  language  was  generally  S[)oken 
throughout  tho  three  Scandinavian  countries,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  during  the  jiagan  times  and  down  to 
about  tho  eleventh  century.  There  were  no  doubt  local 
mollifications  of  this  language,  the  more  so  as  the  Uoths 
had  come  into  the  country  in  two  different  swarms,  on  two 
diff -rent  roads,  an*!  ]»robably  also  at  two  different  periods. 
But  the  skalds  travelling  from  court  to  court,  or  visiting 
the  great  jarls  fearls)  on  their  estates,  were  universally 
uudorsfooii,  and  the  Runic  inscriptions  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Scandinavia  show  no  differences.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury this  language  was  brought  to  Iceland  by  tho  Norwe- 
gians who  settled  on  the  ishinil,  and  here,  in  a  distant  cor- 
n-^r  of  tho  world,  where  a  little  rcjiublie  (lourii^hed  forruoro 
than  three  centuries  (from  HI'S  to  VUVJ.),  it  was  consolidated 
into  a  rich,  and  even  brilliant  literature,  anci  has  been  pro- 
served,  almost  without  any  changes,  up  to  this  very  day. 
Fur  tlie  study  of  the  languages  cjf  the  'Icutonic  family  this 
Ir  -landic  language,  as  it  is  now  generally  ealleil,  is  of  par- 
amount importance;  for  althouf^h  its  literary  monuments 
aro  much  younger  than,  for  Instance.  Ulfila's  translation 
of  tlio  Bible,  still  its  growth  was  more  independent,  Its  de- 
velopment more  energetic,  than  that  of  any  of  its  sister- 
ton'^ues,  and  it  in  extant  in  a  literature  who.-^e  study  Ih  ne- 
cessary fur  a  full  understanding  of  the  history  of  Kurope 
duriu'.;  the  Miildle  Ages.  Its  most  characteristic  features, 
when  compared  with  other  Teutonic  languages,  aro  (hcpo: 
it  bus  no  indefinite  article,  and  the  definite  is  not  jiut  be- 
fore the  noun,  but  njtpeiided  tr.  tin-  end  of  it;  the  first  and 
second  [lersoiia!  pronoims  ha\  e  a  dual  form  :  the  \erb>  have 
a  passive  form  unknown  to  other  Teutonic  Innguagcs;  and 
while  in  tho  (lormanic  tongues  the  inlinitivc  always  ends 
with  a  consonant,  it  ends  in  Teehmdie  invariably  in  a  vowel. 
When  compared  with  modern  languiigcs,  its  purity,  (Irxi- 
bility,  and  richness  of  forms  give  it  a  peculiar  charm. 
Ktyinology,  which  in  English,  for  instance,  is  a  dead  know- 
ledge, employable  only  by  a  ]»rocess  of  reflection,  is  in  Ice- 
hindio  a  living  principlo  in  tho  mind  of  the  speaker,  work- 


ing instinctively.     New  words,  expressive  of  new  ideas  or 

new  shades,  are  formetl  with  the  greatest  facility,  univer- 
sally undorsiuod,  and  easily  kept  alive  as  long  as  the  idea 
lives,  but  with  the  idea  they  die.  Originally,  ibis  language 
was  written  with  Runic  characters,  but  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  the  Roman  alphabet  came  into  use. 
The  letters  e  and  (J  were  dropped  as  fully  represented  by  a 
and  /.-,  and  two  new  letters, '^z- and  1>,  were  f<irmed  to  repre- 
sent tlie  aspirated  d  (th  in  thoiujh)  and  the  aspirated  /  [th 
in  thowjht).  For  the  complete  representation  of  the  some- 
what intricate  system  of  vocalization  the  vowels  were  pro- 
vided with  dots  and  strokes.  The  oldest  monument  of 
leeliindic  literature  is  the  poetical  Edda,  compiled  by 
S:cmund  Slgfusson  (105-1-1133),  but  whose  single  parts 
probably  belong  to  tho  eighth  or  ninth  century.  This,  as 
well  as  tho  |>rose  Edda,  compiled  or  written  by  Snorri 
Sturleson  (117^^-1241 ),  is  chiefly  of  religious  or  mytholog- 
ical interest,  giving  a  representation  of  the  contents  of  the 
old  ])agan  faith.  The  prose  Kdda,  however,  gives  also  a 
kind  of  review  of  the  art  of  jioctry,  of  synonyms,  of  poetical 
words  and  phrases,  of  metres  and  strophes,  etc.  Proofs  of 
this  art  have  been  left  us,  not  only  in  the  songs  of  the 
poetical  Edda,  and  in  fragments  of  songs  occurring  in  the 
different  prose  works,  where  they  arc  quoted  as  evidence 
or  applied  as  ornaments,  but  also  in  about  twenty  comjdetc 
poems  or  drapan.  Tho  Icelandic  skalds  and  their  art  were 
highly  esteemed,  and  the  names  of  Egill  Skallagrimson, 
Ey  vind  Finsson,  Thord  Kolbeinsson,  and  Ivar  Ingimundar- 
son  were  celebrated  throughout  Scandinavia  as  much  as 
those  of  the  greatest  kings  and  jarls.  But  most  of  their 
productions  have  perished,  and  we  may  add  that  not  much 
seems  to  have  been  lost  thereby.  Pcriphrase,  not  poetry, 
artificiality,  not  art,  were  the  character  of  these  poems. 
Nothing  was  called  by  its  true  name  or  represented  in  a 
true  manner.  Figures,  almost  contorted  into  enigmas, 
stalked  along  in  dithcult  metres,  ringing  with  alliterations 
and  rhymes.  Quite  otherwise  with  the  prose  literature,  the 
Siif/as.  They  are  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  of  still  greater  interest  to  the  his- 
tory of  European  civilization,  and  perfect  in  tlieir  artistic 
form.  They  are  partly  fictitious,  taking  their  subjects  from 
old  songs — as,  for  instance,  V'dhunfjatKujd  and  Frithjn/n- 
eufffi — or  from  foreign  tales,  such  as  KorlaviaginisMat/n, 
TriHtumssaya,  and  Tfoj>iinanu<tfifntgn;  partly  biographical, 
narrating  the  history  of  some  great  an<l  jiowerful  Icelandic 
family,  as,  for  instance,  Ajahsftifo,  Effi/nNnffa,  Lar<lii(a- 
sar/a,  V(ttn>idivlafnt(ja  and  (ireltisstit/a:  and  partly  histor- 
ical— as,  for  iiistuncc,  JCiii/tliii(/anaffa  and  Jo/n^nV-nif/fiwrrya, 
treating  Danish  history,  lIcirnKkrhiijluy  treating  Norwe- 
gian, and  St>irlun»/nsfii/it,  treating  Icelandic.  But  of  these 
three  divisions  of  the  sagas,  the  main  importance  rests  <m 
tho  second  one,  the  biogniphical.  AVith  respect  to  form,  the 
Jh'ftd  has  nothing  to  boast  of  before  Xj<ilfna(/ft,  either  in 
plasticity  and  precision  of  representation  or  in  sitnidieity 
and  grandeur  of  style.  The  form  of  the  Icrbuidic  saga  is 
perfect,  like  that  of  the  (ireek  eiiie,  and  probably  produced 
in  the  same  manner,  though  under  such  very  different  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  solitude  of  (hat  island,  far  o way  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  in  the  loneliness  of  that  hearth,  many 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  neif;hbor,  anil  scj)arated  from 
him  by  flaming  volcanoes  and  boisterous  fjt)rds,  in  the 
stillness  of  that  \vi\^  twilight,  when  people  sat  frostbound 
or  snowbound  for  months,  the  father  would  tell  about  Njal 
slowly  and  with  emphasis,  and  the  son  would  listen,  rapt 
and  pondering.  Then,  wlien  the  time  came  for  the  son  to 
tell  the  story  to  a  yi»unger  generation,  he  would  repeat  it 
word  by  word,  just  as  it  had  been  fixed  in  his  mind,  and 
making  no  other  changes  than  such  as  were  inspired  by  en- 
thusia'^m  and  reverence.  Thus  worked  out  into  perfecti<m, 
the  saga  was  at  last  wiitten  down  some  time  before  the  middle 
of  the  fifteentli  century,  at  which  jteriod  literary  life  utterly 
declined  in  Iceland.  (Jreat,  however,  as  tho  u'slhetie  in- 
terest of  the  sagas  is.  their  historical  interest  is  neverthe- 
less still  greater.  They  are  the  only  pure  and  unmixed 
source  from  which  any  knowledge  can  be  had  oi'  the  prim- 
it  ivc  eh  am  eter  off  he  Scandinavian  races.  Those  coiuuqd  ions 
of  life  and  of  the  laws  of  life,  and  those  representations  of 
pasHi(»ns  and  of  the  ideals  of  passions,  which  the  sagas  con- 
tain, may  he  differently  judged,  but  whether  they  are  con- 
sidered sublime  or  rude,  it  was  neverllielef-s  these  which 
formed  the  (Jerman  nation,  and  to  some  degree  also  the 
French  ;  it  was  these  which  eonfjuered  Normandy  ami  Kng- 
lnn<l,  and  i(  was  these  which  made  (he  Crusades  and  settled 
down  at  last  in  feudalism.  The  great  imporlnnce  of  tho 
Icelandic  sagas  for  the  study  of  Kuropean  civilization  has 
become  more  an  1  more  appreciated  duriuK  the  course  of  tho 
present  century.  Ci.f:Mr\s  Petkuskn, 

Icrliind  1II0S8,  a  liehrn  belonging  to  tho  genus  Crtrn- 
rut  {<'.  //»/rt»f/rVff),  80  ealleil  from  iln  habitat,  but  found  in 
the  northern  parts  of  both  continents.  It  is  used  as  an 
article  of  food ;  boiled,  having  been  frtcd  from  its  bitter- 
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ness  bv  repeated  maceration,  it  forms  a  nutritious  jelly,  or 
it  may  be  poivJered  anil  mixed  in  cakes  or  bread,  it  is 
also  used  as  a  medicine  in  pulmonary  complaints. 

Iceland  Spar,  transparent  calc-spar,  of  which  the  best 
specimens  are  obtained  from  Iceland.  It  displays  in  great 
perfection  the  phenomena  of  double  refraction. 

Ice-Plant,  an  herb  of  Southern  Europe  and  Northern 
and  Western  .\frica,  the  Mescnibn/atithemum  cri/stalUuum, 
of  the  order  Mesembrvacete.  Its  succulent  leaves  are  cov- 
ered with  vesicles  which  appear  Wke  crystals  of  ice.  It  is 
often  seen  in  house-culture,  and  has  demulcent,  diuretic, 
and  expectorant  properties. 

Ichneu'mon  [Gr.  ;x«utta,r,  the  "  tracker  "],  a  name  in 
its  larc^est  '=onse  applicable  to  the  numerous  genera  ot  small 
quadrupeds  of  the  family  Viverrids.  sub-family  Herpes- 
tinte— all  Old-World  carnivorous  mammals  of  active  habits 
and  fierce  disposition,  preying  upon  serpents,  birds  and 
small  game  of  many  kinds.  But  strictly,  the  name  desig- 
nates the  Herpeste,  i,'h„e„mnu  of  Egypt.  It  is  famous  as 
the  devourer  of  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile  and  as  a  destroyer 
of  venomous  serpents.  Hence  it  was  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  Spain  has  an  ichneumon,  Herpestm 
WUldrimftonU.     (See  MiNGOos.) 

Ichneumon-flies  (Ichneumonid.-n),  a  great  family  of 
hymenoptcrous  insects  which  are  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  agriculturist  and  to  mankind,  since  they  deposit  their 
eo-<'S  either  upon  or  within  the  eggs  or  larva?  of  larger  in- 
slc'ts  and  spiders,  the  future  larva  of  the  ichneumon-fly 
dcvourini'  the  insect  upon  which  it  is  hatched.  Immense 
numbers  of  noxious  insects  are  thus  destroyed.  There  are 
nearly  fiOOO  known  species  (one-half  American),  of  which 
some'sOO  species  belong  to  Ichneumon,  the  typical  genus. 


Ichnol'ogy  pxvo?,  "  track,"  and  Aiyos,  "  discourse  "],  or 
the  science  of  tracks,  a  name  proposed  by  Dr.  Buckland. 
The  animals  whose  existence  is  made  known  by  their  foot- 
marks upon  stone  m.ay  be  called  Ichnozoa.  President 
Hitchcock  has  detailed  sixteen  permanent  characters  in 
footmarks  which  serve  to  distinguish  satisfactorily  differ- 
ent classes  of  animals.  The  following  are  examples  of 
them:  whether  tracks  of  feet;  trails  made  by  the  body  or 
its  caudal  cxtremitv  drawn  along  in  the  mud  ;  width  of  the 
track-way;  relative  size  of  hind  and  front  feet;  length  of 
step;  number  of  toes;  mode  of  progression  ;  spread  of  the 
toes  ■  character  of  the  heel,  claws,  and  pellets.  (See  fur- 
ther under  Fossil  Footprints.)  C.  H.  Hitchcock. 

Ich'thin,  or  Ichthnlin,  albuminoids  found  in  the 
eggs  of  cartilaginous  fishes. 

Ichthyocol,  or  Isinglass,  See  Gelatine. 
Ichthyol'ogy  [;x9«,  a  "  fish,"  and  kiyw."  discourse  "]  is 
that  branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of  the  vertebratcd  an- 
imals formerly  collectively  known  under  the  name  of  fishes, 
but  which  are  now  distributed  among  the  classes  (1) 
Fishes,  (2)  Selachians  or  Elasmobbanchiates,  (.3)  Mar- 
SIPODRWCHIATF.S.  and  (+)  Leptocariiia.ns.  Referring  to 
the  articles  under  those  several  heads,  as  well  as  that  under 
Vertebrates,  for  information  respecting  the  structure  and 
relations  of  each,  remarks  will  be  here  confined  to  the  most 
important  facts  in  the  bibliography  and  history  of  the 
group  of  classes.  lu  order  to  ensure  clearness  of  concep- 
tion. (1)  the  great  general  works  on  fishes  will  bo  first  no- 
ticed, and  then  (2)  the  principal  stages  in  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  class  or  its  primary  constituents. 

I.  General  Workf  and  Nnmericnl  ^cjiiisi'd'oin.— Many 
ancient  and  mediajval  authors  had  published  compilations 
containing  descriptions  of  various  species  of  fishes,  but 
none  can  be  said  to  have  advanced  ichthyology.  The  chief 
authors  after  the  revival  of  learning  were  Belon,  Salviani, 
Rondelet,  Gesner,  etc.  Their  works,  however,  were  chiefly 
of  local  interest,  and  related  mostly  to  the  fishes  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  first  general  work  th.at  deserves 
special  mention  was  the  Hixtur'in  Piacinm  of  Willoughby 
and  Ray,  published  in  liiSfi.  In  ITSj,  Linnajus,  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  famous  Si/slemn  Naliirm,  first  introduced 
to  the  world  a  synopsis  of  the  arr.angement  of  fishes  and 
diTSt  of  known  species,  which  Artedi,  his  fellow-student, 
ha"!  elaborated;  but  that  author  having  come  to  an  un- 
timely death,  his  manuscripts  were  left  to  Linna;us,  and 
published  under  his  editorship  in  1738  in  five  parts.  In 
these  parts  were  successively  considered  in  his  own  words 
— (Ijichthyological  bibliography,  or  the  literary  history  of 
fishes  in  which  was  given  an  enumeration  of  the  authors 
who  had  written  on  fishes;  (2)  ichthyological  philosophy, 
in  which  were  elucidated  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science;  (3)  the  genera  of  fishes,  in  which  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  ichthyology  was  proposed,  with  classes,  orders,  cha- 
rietcrs  of  genera,  specific  differences,  and  many  observa- 
tions- (4)  the  synonomv  of  almost  all  fishes,  in  which  w.as  | 
given  an  enumeration  of  the  names  of  fishes  mentioned  by 


all  authors  who  had  ever  written  of  them;  and  (5)  de- 
scriptions of  the  species  of  fishes  which  Artedi  had  dis- 
sected and  examined  alive;  these  subjects  being  entitled 
at  length  in  L.atin,  with  corresponding  titles.     Artedi  ad- 
mitted°into  the  system  2-12  nominal  species  under  o2  genera, 
but  these  are  to  be  divided  among  228  species  and  45  gen- 
era of  true  fishes,  and  14  species  and  7  genera  of  Plagiuri 
or  cetaceans,  Artedi  having,  like  all  his  predecessors,  con- 
founded these  two  groups  in  the  same  class.     Linnaus,  in 
(1)  the  first  edition  of  the  Systcma  -VodirR',  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1735.  enumerated  145  nominal  species  of  fishes 
under  31)  genera,  and  10  cetaceans  in  5  genera;  (2)  in  the 
fourth  titular  (or  second  original)  edition  he  had  238  spe- 
cies of  fishes  under  48  genera,  and  8  cetaceans  under  S 
genera;  (3)  in  the  sixth  titular  (or  third  original)  edition, 
published  in  1748,  he  recognized  281  species  of  fishes,  dis- 
tributed under  47  genera,  and  12  cetaceans  under  fi  genera ; 
(4)  in  the  tenth  titular  (or  fifth  original)  edition  (wherein 
the  class  was  first  restricted  to  the  fishes  proper,  and  the 
cetaceans  separated  to  be  united  with  the  mammals)  he 
increased  the  number  to  414  species  (including,  however, 
the  Amphibia  Nantes),  ranged  under  67  genera;  and  (5) 
in  the  twelfth  titular  (or  sixth  original)  edition  (which  was 
the  last  one  in  the  lifetime  of  Linnajus)  477  nominal  spe- 
cies of  fishes  (including  the  Amphibia  Nantes)  were  de- 
scribed and  placed  in  61  genera.     The  eighth   titular  (or 
fifth  orio-inal )  edition  was  limited  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Between  1740  and  1749,  Jacob  Theodor  Klein,  secretary 
of  state  of  Dantzic,  published  five  numbers  or  "  missus  " 
of  a  work  on  ichthyology,  remarkable  for  its  crudity,  but 
which  has  had  a  considerable  reputation.     In  this  work 
51S  nominal  species  of  fishes  were  described,  and  referred 
to  61  i-enera,  quite  different  from  those  of  Artedi  or  Lin- 
na;us.°  From  1782  to  1795  a  groat  work  on  fishes  was  pub- 
lished  in    two   sections— one  of  three,®  and  the  other  of 
ninet  volumes— by  Dr.  Mark  Elieser  Bloeh,  a  physician 
of  Berlin,  in  which  about  418  species  of  fishes  were  de- 
scribed and  illustrated,  in  fine  largo  oblong  folio  volumes 
of  plates,  but  the  drawings  are  very  inaccurate,  and  the 
coloring  still  more  erroneous.     During  the  time  the  work 
of  Bloch  was  being  published,  several  compilations  were 
issued  from  different  European  presses. 

In  1787,  Ren6  Just  Hauy  (better  known  as  "the  crys- 
talloo-rapber")  contributed,  anonymously,  a  voUimej:  to  the 
natural  history  department  of  the  Encyclnpedie  MHhod- 
iquc,  describing  the  fishes  in  an  alphabetical  sequence 
under  their  French  names,  and  with  tabular  synopses, 
each  on  a  special  page,  giving  the  classes,  genera,  and 
species  under  their  French  names,  in  connection  with  the 
descriptions.  . 

In  the  following  year  (1788)  the  Abbe  J.  P.  Bonnaterreg 
contributed  also  to  the  same  series  a  volume  under  the  title 
Ichihi/fIog!c.  in  which  the  species  were  arranged  according 
to  the  Linnaj.an  classification,  and  illustrated  in  102  plates, 
representing  about  400  species,  which  he  had  collected 
from  all  sources.  Also  in  1788,  Johann  Friedrich  Gmelin 
issued  an  edition  of  the  S;/stema  Nainra:  of  Linnaeus,  in 
which  he  collected  together  from  many  sources  descriptions 
of  species,  which  were,  however,  referred  to  their  places 
in  the  system  with  very  little  judgment;  he  raised  the 
apparent  number  of  species  to  826,  which  he  grouped  in 
65  genera,  but  many  of  these  were  identical  with  each 
other  and  the  number  of  real  species  was  therefore  much 
less  A  few  years  later  (in  1792)  the  work  of  Linnaeus's  friend 
(Artedi)  also  found  an  editor  in  Johann  Julius  Walbaum, 
who  used  the  Genera  PiscUim  as  a  nucleus  around  which 
he  brou.'ht,  in  the  form  of  foot-notes  and  appendices,  all 
the  species  which  he  could  collect  from  all  sources,  and 
which  amounted  to  about  965,  grouped  under  228  genera; 
of  these  also  a  considerable  proportion  were  synonymous 
with  other  species.  .     ,-;  .  . 

Between  1798  and  1803, ||  Bernard  Germain  Etienne  do 
la  Ville-sur-Illon,  Comte  de  Lacepede,  published  an  exten- 
sive work  on  fishes  in  the  French  language,  entitled  //.s- 
loire  Xalurelle  del  Pniseons,  in  which  he  introduced,  with 
very  great  modifications  in  the  system,  numerous  generic 
div'isions  and  many  species  based  on  figures  made  chiefly 
by  French  naturalists  and  travellers  ;  very  little  wholesome 
criticism  was  exercised  in  this  work.  Fourteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three  (1463)  nominal  species  were  described. 


«Bloch's  (D   Marcus)  Oekonomische  Naturriescliiehle  der  F:sehe 
Deulschlands,  Berlin,  1782-83  (text,  3  vols.  4to ;  atlas,  3  vols.,  obi. 

"tBloch's  (D.  Marcus)  Xnttirgescfiichte  der  ausldndischm  Fische, 
Berlin  1783-93  (text,  9  vols,  4tn;  atlas,  9  vols.  fob). 

+  Hauy (RenS Just),  Enci/clupfj:eMelliodiqiie.—Hislciire-Aalurelle. 
Tome  troisienie  Contenaiit  les  Pnissons.— A  LiSije  1787  4to. 

?Bonnaterre(J.  P.).    Tablem,  E.^cjclopHlw":  et  ^[■^^"/'•I'-'J" 
trois  rlgms  de  la  XcUure.—lchlhyolog:e.—A.  Pans,  1,88  (4to,  with 

'"(  LacepSde  {Comte  de).    Histoire  Ifalurelle  des  Paismns,  Paris, 
179S-1803  (4to,  5  vols.). 
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In  ISOl  the  Greek  scholar,  Johann  Gottlieb  Schncidor,®  I 
who  had  \>:M  confi<ierable  attention  to  natural  history,  [ 
and  cspcciallv  ichthyology,  puhlifhcd  a  posthumous  work 
of  Bloch's^  hut  which  doubtless  owed  considerable  to  him- 
self, under  the  title  Si/ntema  Milln/ol„i/in:  ic-onihiiK  ex.  illiia- 
Iriiiiim.  In  this  work  the  species  were  primarily  grouped 
in  classes,  distinguished  nominally  by  the  number  of  fins, 
althouo-h  very  often  the  species  referred  to  the  classes  did 
not  support  the  char.acters  attributed  to  them.  The  classes 
were  .again  divided  into  orders  distinguished  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ventral  fins.  ,  ,  ■  , 
In  lsO:t  and  1804,  George  Shaw  pnblished  the  fourth  and 
fifth  volumes  (in  four  parts)  of  his  General  Zoolnrpj,  or  Si/n- 
tematle  Natural  Iliaiuni,  which  were  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  fishes.  He  adopted,  with  a  few  trifling  modifications, 
the  system  of  Linna-us.  as  rectified  by  Umelin,  and  described 
12:tn"noniinal  species  of  fishes. 

With  Shaw  the  age  of  mere  compilation?  of  descriptions 
of  species  of  fishes  camo  to  an  end,  and  although  the  sub- 
sequent works  devoted  to  such  descriptions  were  few  they 
were  far  more  valuaVdc  in  every  respect,  and  based  chiefly 
on  original  materials  and  observation,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  fishes  themselves. 

In  1828,  Baron  Georges  Cuvier  commenced  the  publica- 
tion, in"connection  with  iM.  .'ichille  Valenciennes.f  of  a 
great  work  on  fishes  [Hhtotre  NaUrelle  d,-a  Puimrms), 
which  was  continued  through  many  years  (1S2S-19).  and 
was  onlv  brought  to  a  stop  in  1S49,  when  twenty-two  vol- 
umci  had  been  published:  all  of  the  apodal  fishes,  almost 
all  of  the  ganoids,  and  all  of  the  elasmobranchiates,  inar- 
sipobranchiales,  and  leptocardians  being  left  undescribed. 
Tho  first  ten  volumes  were  prepared  by  Cuvier  and  Valen- 
ciennes, each  elaborating  special  groups,  but  on  the  death 
of  Cuvier,  and  after  the  publication  of  the  m.anuscnpt  ho 
left  behind,  the  work  w.is  carried  on  by  Valenciennes  alone. 
Owing  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  work  was 
published,  a  great  inefiuality  in  its  proportions  necessarily 
resulted,  the  last  volumes  describing  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  now  known  species  than  the  earlier  ones  ;  4014  nominal 
species  of  fishes  were  described  in  the  twenty-two  volumes, 
almost  all  of  which  belong  to  the  typical  fishes  or  to  tho 
order  of  Teleoccphali. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  Cuvier  and  \  alenciennes 
may  bo  considered  one  by  A.  Dura6ril,t  bearing,  in  part, 
the  same  title — !.  e.  Hintnire  Naturelle  den  Potssoiis,  on 
lehlhjolaqic  qfnf.rale.  This  work  is  complementary  to  tho 
preceding,  as  it  embraces  the  selachians,  ganoids,  and  lopho- 
branohiates,  groups  which  had  not  been  described  by 
Cuvier  and  Valenciennes.  Two  largo  volumes  were  pub- 
lished between  ISfi.')  and  1R70,  when  the  death  of  its  author 
arrested  its  further  progress.  fi2C  nominal  species  were 
described  in  the  volumes  issued. 

Between  1859  and  1870,  in  the  form  of  a  Catalfiriiie  of  the 
Pinhen  in  the  ririthh  MiiBeiim,.  by  Alliert  Oiinther,  M.  D.,? 
all  tho  species  recogni/.ed  by  tho  author,  as  well  from  au- 
topsy as  descriptions  of  species  unknown  to  him,  were  de- 
scribed. This  is  the  only  work  published  since  the  early 
part  of  tho  century  which  contains  a  complete  consneo- 
tus  of  the  living  fishes.  It  is  in  eight  volumes,  which 
were  issued  every  one  or  two  years.  Tho  author  a<lopted 
CS  l.l  species  as  csVablished,  while  1  fiS2  others  are  considered 
as  doubtful,  and  referred  to  by  name  only  in  foot-notes  to 
the  genera  to  whi<-h  thi'V  are  Bupfioscil  to  belong.  It  is 
assumed  that  about  IIHIII,  however,  of  the  d..ul,lful  species 
will  bo  ultimately  confirmed:  and,  allowing  1 01111  species  10 
have  been  described  during  the  course  of  ,,ublieation  of 
the  scries,  it  is  estimated  that  we  may  iiut  the  total  num- 
ber of  fishes  known  at  present  as  about  9000. 

II.  /V./r/iv»»  .;/'  r/,(((«;7iV'/(i'oM.— Nothing  like  a  soiontifio 
classiliratitui  of  fishes  was  known  to  the  ancient  or  mediinval 
authors.  Aristotle  in  this  respect  being  but  little  if  any  in  ad- 
vance of  others,  and  none  of  his  followers  or  successors  nro 
better.     The  first  germ  of  a  regular  system  based  on  any- 
thing like  scientific  priiK'-iples  was  not  published  till  near  [ 
the  end  of  tho  seventeenth  century.      I"  1C'8«.   Bay  pub-  | 
lished  the  Uhlnrin  Pwlnm  left  by  his  friend  Willoughby,  ^ 
in  which  the  species  were  dichotoiuously  divided,  prim-  [ 
arily,  (")  into  (I.)  CAUTii.AniNi'.i,  and  (II.)  Ossr.i :  {!<)  tho  i 
fnriner    (f.)   into  /,.„.,/.■  (in(4uding  sharks)  and    /-""  Jm-  | 
eludiiK'  rays):  and  the  latter  (II.)  into  Pl.ANl  and  NoN- 
Pi.Asi:  (f)the  Pi, ANI  included  only  the  fiat-fislies;  the  NoN-  | 
I'l.ASi   were  dislinguislied  according  to  the   form    of  the  [ 


*  Hlo"hil  (M.  K.>  Svxtemn  Irhthmilon'if  ii-milim  or-  illiitlratiim 
Pml  olMtim  niietorh  'opux  ivelmnliim  iilymlvU,  coneiil,  intrrjiolavil 
./().  «»/«iV6  .'•■(•/mcW'T.— lleroliul.  IKOl.  Rvo. 

t  Cuvier  (Baron  Georges)  and  .\ehille  Valenciennes.  Jluloin 
Nalurflta  rfc!  Pnixmro  —A  I'nris,  1.H-iH-19  (22  vols.  Svo). 

t  nuinCril  (August).  IliMre  ,\al;ri-tle  ,le,  Pn,..,.mm.  ml  rehl>,,_,. 
olnijie  f/nih-iUe,  (uivragc  necomprn-nS  de  |ilanche»,  1  arts,  im,..-/u 
(text,  2  vols.  8vo;  atlas,  lamer  Svo),  ,     ,„  ,      .    ,.    ,,  .,,  i 

3  Gilnther  (Alliert  C.  I,.G.).  OiliiloifM of  llw  /Wiw  m  the  Hi  Uitll 
Museum.— Uindon,  1859-70  t8  vols.  8vo). 


body,  whether  oel-shapod  {Anyuilli/orme,)  or  more  con- 
tracted (C«r»o,-e  coatraC/or,;),  and  {d)  those  according  to 
tho  absence  of  ventrals  l>ine  t'entraUbu,)  or  their  presence 
(cm  ventrallbn.) :  (c)  those  without  ventrals  were  only 
differentiated  into  genera;  those  with,  into  Malaeoplerij,,,, 
or  soft-raved  fishes,  and  Acanthoplerygu  or  spiny-rayed 
fishes.  This  scheme  exhibits  some  idea  of  system,  but  in 
most  respects,  and  in  its  details,  it  is  quite  dclective. 

Artedi  classified  the  45  genera  known  to  him  under  5 
orders,  accepting  to  a  considerable  extent  the  views  an- 
nounced in  the  work  of  Willoughby  and  Ray.  These 
orders  were  (1)  Malacopterygii,  (2)  Acanthopterygii,  (.■?) 
Branchiostegii,  (4)  Chondroptcrygii,  and  (o)  Plag'""-'- 
It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  among  the  Malacop- 
terv'ians  he  iticluded  the  genera  Syu'inalhut,  StriimateuH, 
and  Anarrhiehas,  as  well  as  the  true  Malacoptcrygians  of 
later  authors  ;  and  under  the  Branchiostegi  he  combined 
the  genera  llaUstes,  Ostraeinv,  Ci/cloplcrmi,  and  Lophnu 

In  1758,  Linnmus  published  an  original  system  of  ichthy- 
ologv.  and  (<-)  rejected  (as  Brisson  had  previously  done) 
the  cetaceans  from  the  class  of  fishes;  (6)  applied  the  bi- 
nomial system  of  nomenclature  to  the  species;  and  (c)  intro- 
duced a  new  system  of  classification,  based  chiefly  upon  the 
position  of  the  ventral  fins,  and  recognizing  5  orders,  distin- 
guished severally  ( 1 )  by  the  supposed  structure  of  the  bran- 
chiie  (Branchiostegi),  (2)  the  want  of  ventral  fins  ( Apodes) 
or  their  presence  (.3)  under  the  throat  (Jugulares),  or  (4)  at 
the  thorax  (Thoracici),  or  (5)  behind  the  ventrals  (Abdom- 
inales).  Linnanis  ran  to  an  opposite  extreme  from  b'S  pre- 
decessors  in  limiting  the  class,  and  not  only  excluded  the 
cetaceans,  but  committed  a  grave  error  in  separating  rom 
tho  fishes  and  referring  to  the  amphibians  the  Chondrop- 
tervgii  of  Artedi.  He  was  led  into  this,  mistake  by  erro- 
neous information  respecting  the  air-bladder,  communicated 
to  him  by  Dr.  Garden  of  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  and  this  error 
was  still'furthcr  aggravated  in  the  succeeding  edition  (the 
twcirih.  or  the  last  published  during  his  hfc). 

The  true  fishes  were  again  brought  together  by  Omelin  in 
his  edition  of  the  Sij«lema  Kaiune.  and  the  class,  remaining 
Durged  of  the  cetaceans,  was  retained  witli  the  constituents 
generally  accorded  to  it  till  within  the  last  few  years. 

In  1801,  Bloch  and  .Schneider  published  their  .VC"'" 
Jehthunloalir.  in  which  they  distributed  the  genera  under 
11  classes,  distinguished  by  the  number  of  fins  irom  eleven 
down  to  one—.-,  e.  llendecaptcrygii,  Dccapterygu.  Knue- 
aptervgii.  Octoptervgii.  Heptapterygii,  llexaptcrygM  1  cnt- 
apterV-ii.  Tetraptervgii,  Tripterygii,  Dipterygii,  and  Won- 
ontcr'vgii.  Within  the  classes  orders  were  recognized  based 
upon'the  ventral  fins-i.  e.  whether  jugular,  thoracic,  ab- 
dominal, or  wanting.  This  system  had  not  even  the  merit  of 
being  based  upon  a  correct  appreciation  or  count  of  he  fins  ; 
and  indeiiendcntly  of  this,  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 
unnatural,  bringing  together  forms  that  were  in  nowise  re- 
lated, and  separating  others  that  were  very  closely  allied, 
or  even  congeneric.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  agreater  or  less  number  ol  lins  is  often  simply 
the  expression  of  more  or  less  abbreviated  or  shortened 
rays,  and  more  or  less  deeply  incised  membrane— c.,/.  dif- 
ferences such  as  may  be  found  between  the  species  of  black 
bass  or  species  and  genera  of  Scrranidie.  etc. 

Nearly  contem,ioraneously.  from  1799  to  1804.  appeared 
the  work  of  Lacf^p.-'de,  in  which  tho  classification  adojitcd 
is  a  Procrustean  system  <if  ( 1 )  sub-clusscs,  (2)  division.s  and 
CO  orders.  /.•,-,-,(.—.SV/i-c(<.»«m,  based  on  the  supposed  con- 
sistenco  of  the  skeleton  (Sous-classes,  (1)  Poissons  carti- 
la^ineux,  (2)  Poissons  osscux.)  .S>com/.—/'Mi«i"ii«,  under 
each  suii-ehiss.  established  on  the  supposed  presence  or  ab- 
sence and  various  combinations  (4)  of  the  opcrciila  and 
branehioslegal  membrane— that  is,  the  presence  of  bolh.ol 
one,  or  the  otlier,  or  none,  nird.— Order,,  distinguished 
bv  the  presence  of  Neutrals  (A].odes),  or  their  presence 
a't  dilTerent  regions  (.luguhiires,  Thoraoicns,  Abdominaux). 
Several  of  these  categories  arc  non-existent  in  nature  and 
the  reference  of  species  to  them  is  duo  to  erroneous  obser- 
vation or  supposition.  Numerous  new  genera  were  in  this 
w.uk  for  the  first  time  instituted,  but  most  ol  them  were 
very  badly  di'lined  .iiid  eoiigenerio  species  were  frequently 
coinbined'wilh  other  types.  „     ,     .      ,      ...     ,  „„i. 

In  180G,  M.  DuinC'ril,  in  his  Z-ohgie  ylii.,(.r/("/"^.  pub- 
lished asvste.n  of  fishes  which  was  to  "  ^V''^!''';'';,':  "j 
tent  simply  a  modification  of  I.aeApede  bn  he  to  the  fit 
,i„,.,  introduced  the  category  "f  ••"""•'"•".„'"•„!'':!  • 
fieatiun  of  nslus;  liis  arrangement,  however,  was  as  arti- 
ficial us  that  of  l,ac^>pi)de. 

Several  other  authors  published  new  arrnnKement.  or 

introd, 1  modifications  in  tl I'''^'' ™  ;™."','':7  l'".' 

among  them  w,re  Iti.finesque  i,,  I  s  1«,  '■''I  ''" '"  '^',  '  Rlfl" 
nesquo  anew  in  ISI5,  I)e  libunvdlo  and  Ok't^  i"  |«'f; 
()ol,\russ  in  lS20.and  Risso  in  1827  Almos  '»!'  "f  ''«''■ 
modifications,  however,  were  devoid  of  merit,  and  there- 
foro  need  not  detain  ua. 
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In  I837,  Cuvier,  who  had  previously  published  numer- 
ous special  memoirs  on  fishes,  and  rectified  many  details  in 
their  classification,  introduced  his  complete  system  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  Rtyne  Animal,  iio  primarily  distin- 
guished fishes  into  •' C'houdropterygiens*'  and  *' Osseux." 
The  chondropterygian  fishes  were  disintegrated  into  those 
with  attached  branchite  ("'a  branchics  fixes")  and  those 
with  free  branchiic  ('*  a  branchies  libres"):  the  former 
were  subdivided  into  '^Suceurs"  (Marsipobranchiates),  and 
into  "Selaciens"  (  Elasmobranchiates) ;  the  latter  included 
only  the  sturgeons  and  paddle-fish  ("  Sturioniens  ").  The 
osseous  fishes  were  divided  into  the  orders  '*  Plectogna- 
thes,"  **  Lophobranches,"  '*  Malacopterygicns  abdomi- 
naux,"  "  Malacopterygiens  sub-brachiens."  **  Malacopte- 
rygiens  apodes,"  and  "  Acanthopterygiens." 

The  natural  groups  Plcctognaths  and  Lophobranchs  were 
thus  for  the  first  time  recognized:  as  to  the  rest,  the  merit 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  criticism  exercised  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  doubtful  forms  and  their  proper  identification,  and 
in  approximations  of  minor  groups,  rather  than  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  outlines  of  classification. 

In  1S46,  Johann  Miiller,  the  most  able  anatomist  of  the 
century,  who  had  long  been  engaged  on  very  elaborate  an- 
atomical investigations  of  different  groups  of  fishes,  gave 
expression  to  the  result  of  his  studies  in  a  remarkable 
meiunir  on  the  classification  of  fishes.  He  recognized  in 
the  class  6  distinct  sub-elasses — viz.  fl)  Lcptocardii,  (2) 
Marsipobranohii,  (M)  Elasmobranchii,  (4)  Ganoidea,  (0) 
Teleostei,  and  (6)  Dipnoi.  These  sub-classes  were  based 
upon  weighty  structural  differences,  and  the  combinations 
indicated  by  them  were  far  superior  to  any  that  had  been 
previously  proposed.  Perhaps  his  most  valuable  results 
were  the  recognition  and  characterization  of  the  sub-class 
of  Ganoidea.  The  members  of  this  group  had  previously 
been  either  {e.  g.  by  Cuvier  and  his  followers)  widely  dis- 
persed and  their  relations  not  at  all  appreciated,  or  {by 
Agassiz)  very  unlike  forms  had  been  combined  with  them 
in  one  group,  on  account  of  partial  agreement  in  characters 
of  very  slight  value.  Miiller  was  the  first  to  recognize  a 
natural  group  distinguished  by  definite  characters  :  he  also 
defined,  in  a  much  more  scientific  manner  than  had  been 
previously  done,  the  sub-classes  which  had  already  received 
names  adopted  by  him.  On  the  whole,  his  classification 
marks  the  most  noteworthy  epoch  in  the  history  of  syste- 
matic ichthyology. 

The  great  majority  of  the  other  natural  classifications 
of  fishes  proposed  within  the  last  half  century  have  been 
either  slight  modifications  of  Cuvier's  or  Miillcr's,  or  [e.  g. 
Owen's")  eclectic  ones  combining  selections  from  each. 

To  this  generalization,  however,  there  are  several  marked 
exceptions,  and  notably  the  classifications  of  Prof.  Agassiz 
and  Dr.  von  Bleeker.  The  former  has  been  so  celebrated 
that  some  reference  to  it  may  be  demanded.  In  1S33,  Prof. 
Agassiz  published  his  views  respecting  the  ichthyological 
system,  and,  exclusively  basing  his  arrangement  on  the 
character  of  the  scales,  segregated  all  the  existing  and  fos- 
sil fishes  into  four  orders:  |1)  Ganoidci,  with  enamel-cov- 
ered s^^ales ;  (2)  Placoidei,  with  shagreen-like  scales;  (3) 
Ctenoidei,  with  ordinary  scales  pectinated  at  their  free 
margins:  and  (4)  Cycloidei,  with  ordinary  scales  entire  at 
their  free  margins.  The  illustrious  and  learned  author  re- 
tained this  classification  till  about  ISo".  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, received  with  favor  by  any  other  original  investigator, 
and  was  justly  objected  to  on  account  of  (I)  the  characters 
themselves  being  insufficient,  (2)  the  distinctions  being  very 
trivial  and  intergrading,  as  well  as  (3)  on  account  of  defi- 
ciency in  diagnostic  precision,  large  numbers  of  forms  be- 
ing left  unprovided  for,  inasmuch  as  many  fishes  are  en- 
tirely destitute  of  scales.  Very  many  fishes,  also,  have  two 
kinds  of  scales  (cycloid  and  ctenoid)  in  different  parts  of 
the  body. 

In  1S71,  Dr.  Albert  Giinther  proposed  a  modification  of 
the  system  which  has  been  much  noticed.  The  tendency 
among  zoologists  had  always  been  towards  a  differentiation 
of  the  fishes  into  the  teleost  and  ganoid  forms  on  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  selachian  types,  but  Dr.  Giinther  re- 
versed this,  combining  the  ganoids  and  selachians  in  one 
sub-class  ("fourth  sub-class,  Ptdteirhthtfcs'*),  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  Teleosts.  The  PalaMchthyes  were  subdi- 
vided into  two  "orders" — order  I,  Chondropterygii.  with 
two  "sub-orders"  (Plagiostomata  and  Holoeephali),  and 
order  2,  Ganoidei,  with  five  "  sub-orders"  (Amioidei,  Lepi- 
dosteroidei.  Polypteroidei,  Chondrostei,  and  Dipnoi). 

Many  other  modifications  have  been  proposed  by  vari- 
ous authors,  but  scarcely  require  notice  here.  Only  one 
other  system  need  detain  us.  In  1S71,  Prof.  Edward 
D.  Cope,  after  first  recognizing  three  classes  by  most 
authors  confounded  under  the  old  term  "  Fishes"  (Lepto- 
eartlii,  Dermojtteri,  and  Pisces),  divided  the  fishes  proper 
primarily  into  5  sub-classes — viz.  (1)  Holoeephali  (=  Elas- 
mobranchii holoeephali,  Miiller),  (2)  Selachii  (=  Elasmo- 


branchii selaehii.  Miiller),  (3)  Dipnoi  (Miiller).  (4)  Cros- 
sopterygia    (=  Ganoidei    crossopterygid*.    Huxley),    and 

(0)  Actinopteri  (new).  The  Holoeephali,  Selachii,  and 
Dipnoi  had  the  same  limits  as  the  homonymous  sub- 
classes or  urders  of  Miiller.  The  Crossopterygia  included 
those  having  the  "  byomandibular  articulated,  opercular 
bones  well  developed,  a  single  eeratohyal ;  no  pelvic 
elements;  limbs  having  derivative  radii  of  the  primary 
series  on  the  extremity  of  the  basal  pieces,  which  are  in 
the  pectoral,  metapterygium,  mesopterygium,  and  prop- 
terygium."  Three  orders  were  recognized — viz.  Haplistia, 
Cladistia,  and  Actinistia.  The  Actinistia  embraced  such 
forms  as  had  "  opercular  bones  well  developed  or  separate 
and  complex  suspensorium  :  a  double  eeratohyal,  no  pelvic 
elements:  primary  radii  of  fore  limb  parallel  with  basilar 
elements,  and  entering  the  articulation  with  scapular  arch  ; 
basilar  elements  reduced  to  metapterygium,  and  very  rarely 
mcsopterygium  :  primary  radii  of  posterior  generally  re- 
duced to  one  rudiment."  This  sub-class  was  primarily  di- 
vided into  three  tribes  :  Chondrostei  ( Jlliller)  with  2  orders; 
Physostomi  (Miiller),  with  12;  and  Physoclvsti  (Miiller), 
with  10. 

Clusses. — From  this  point  more  lucid  ideas  may  be  ob- 
tained by  considering  the  primary  subdivisions  of  the  group 
known  under  the  general  name  of  "Fishes."  Vp  to  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  under  this  name  all  the 
vertebrated  inhabitants  of  tiie  waters  adapted  for  exclusive 
progression  through  the  liquid  medium  were  confounded; 
consequently,  the  true  fishes  and  cetaceans  had  not  been 
decidedly  separated.  In  1756,  for  the  first  time,  Mathurin 
Brisson  {Hefjne  auimaf,  divise  en  ncuj"  classes)  removed  the 
cetaceans  entirely  from  the  fishes,  distingrislied  them  as  a 
class,  and  placed  them  immediately  after  the  mammals  ;  he 
therefore  was  the  first  naturalist  who  limited  the  class 
Pisces  to  the  typical  branchiferous  vertebrates.  As  pre- 
viously indicated,  Linnaeus  never  recognized  anything  like 
the  true  limits  of  the  class,  at  one  time  confounding  with 
them  the  cetaceans,  and  later,  when  he  excluded  them,  also 
excluding  typical  fishes  which  he  referred  to  the  class  of 
amphibians.  Gmeliu,  however,  rectified  this  errnr,  and 
thenceforth  the  fishes  were  recognized  as  a  homogeneous 
class  until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  To  this  statement, 
however,  several  exceptions  must  be  noted.  E.  Geoffroy  St.- 
Hilaire  and  Latreille  {1S25)  differentiated  the  fishes  thus 
understood  into  tim  classes — viz.  (1)  Poissons  (=  Fishes 
proper)  and  (2)  Ichthyodercs  (=  Elasmobranchiates  and 
Marsipobranchiates),  the  Lcptocardians  being  then  un- 
known. I.  Geoffroy  St.-Hilaire,  Bonaparte  (1866).  and 
Moquin  Taudon  also  recognized  tuo  classes,  but  with  dif- 
ferent limits — viz.  Poissons  (^ Fishes,  Elasmobranchiates 
and  Marsipobranchiates)  and  Myelozoa  (=  Lcptocardians). 
Agassiz  has  distinguished /oitr  classes — viz.  (I)  Myzontes 
(=  Marsipobranchiates  and  Lcptocardians),  (2)  Fishes,  (3) 
Ganoids  (2  and  3  =  Fishes  proper),  and  (4)  Selachians 
(=  Elasmobranchiates).  Ha'ckel  has  likewise  adoptedybiir 
classes,  but  very  different  from  those  proposed  by  Agassiz 
— viz.  (1 )  Pisces,  (2)  Dipneu5ta(=  Dipnoi),  (3)  Cyclostoma, 
and  (4)  Leptocardii.  Gegenbaiir,  Schmidt.  Cope,  and  sev- 
eral other  recent  naturalists  recognize  fhree  classes — viz, 

(1)  Pisces,  (2)  Cyclostoma,  Cyclostomata,  Dermopteri,  or 
Marsipobranchii,  and  (3)  Leptocardii. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  present  tendency  and  the 
weight  of  authority  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  class-value  for  the  differences  of  structure  exhibited 
by  several  constituent  groups  of  the  old  so-called  class  of 
"  Fishes,"  and  the  more  thoroughly  we  enter  upon  the 
comprehensive  study  of  the  anatomy  of  all  the  vertebrates, 
the  more  disposed  we  must  bo  to  the  recognition  of  the 
naturalness  of  such  associations. 

In  tine,  on  a  review  of  the  various  steps  in  the  progress 
of  knowledge  gained  respecting  these  animals,  it  appears 
that  the  early  Linna;an  and  post-Linntean  authors  rather 
added  10  the  confusion  in  which  species  were  already  in- 
volved than  advanced  the  science;  that  (.'uvier  and  bis 
disciples  did  much  to  clear  that  confusion  aivay.and  intro- 
duce sound  methods  of  study:  that  Miiller  made  a  great 
advance  in  the  rigorous  application  of  anatomical  princi- 
ples to  the  distinction  of  the  several  groups:  and  that  sub- 
sequent progress  has  chiefly  resulted  from  the  more  or  less 
general  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  consideration 
of  the  entire  structure  must  be  the  paramount  guide  to  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  true  relations  of  the  various 
types  of  organization,  and  that  teleologieal  modifications 
are  quite  unimportant  in  comparison  with  morphological. 

Cla8<t'/icatin)}. — In  conclusion,  we  append  a  synopsis  of 
the  primary  and  secondary  groups,  down  to  sub-orders,  that 
may  be  most  advantageously  admitted  among  the  fishes; 
they  are  arranged  in  an  inverted  ascending  series: 
Class  Pisces,  or  Fishes  (  E.  Geoffroy  St.-Hilaire,  Latreille, 
Agnssiz  (fraction),  Cope,  Gill). 
Sub-class  Teleostei. 
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Order  PIcctognatlii. 

Sub-order  Gymnodontes, 
"         "     Oslraeodcrmi, 
"         "     Sclerodenui. 
Order  Lophobrancliii. 
Sub-order  iSyngnalhi, 
"         *•     Soleno^toiui. 
Order  Pcdiculati. 
Order  llemibninebii. 
Order  Teleocephali. 

Sub-order  llctorosomata, 
"         "     Anacantbini,  or  Jugulares, 
"         "     Acanthoptcri, 
"         **     Perccsoccs, 
"         "     Synentognathi, 
"         "     Ilaplomi, 
"         "     Isospoiidyli, 
"         "     Eventognatbi, 
"         "     Gymnonoti. 
Order  Scypbophori. 
Order  Neinatognatlii. 
Order  Apodes. 

Sub-order  Icbtbyocepbali, 
"         "     Holostomi, 
"         "     Enebelycepbali, 
"         "     Colocephali. 
Order  Opistbomi. 
Sub-elass  GaiKiidei. 

Super-order  Ilyoganoidei. 
Order  Cycloganoidei. 
Order  Rbomboganuidei. 
Super-order  Cbondroganoidei. 
Order  Cboudrostei, 
Order  Selaeboslomi. 
Super-order  Bracbioganoidei. 
Order  Crossopterygia. 
Order  Actinistia  (cxtiuct). 
Super-order  Dipnoi. 
Order  Sirenoidei. 
(?)  Order  I'laoogaiuiidei  (extinct). 
Super-order  (?)  Aspidoganoidei  (e.xtinct). 
Order  Cepbalaspidoidea  (extinct). 
(?)  Super-order  Aeantboganoidea  (extinct). 
Order  Aeanlhodoidea  (extinct). 
Class  Selacbians  or  Elasmobranchiates. 
Super-order  (.'hiin:erye. 

Order  Huloeepiiali. 
Super-order  Plagiostomi. 
Order  Rai;c. 

Sub-order  Masticura, 
"  Faebyura. 

Order  Squali. 

Sub-order  Hliinip, 
"  Galei. 

Class  Marsipobrnneliii. 

Order  Ilyperoartia. 
Order  llyperolrcti. 
Class  Leptocardii. 

Order  Cirrostomi. 
AutJiiirili'in. — In  addition  to  tbc  general  works  wbose  titles 
have  been  subjoineil  in  foot-notes  to  tbi-s  account,  tbc  Ibllow- 
ing  arlicles  maybe  referred  to — viz. :  "  lebtbyology,"  by  Sir 
Jobn  llichardsoii,  in  Ibe  A'iir;/(7o;jWm  Ilrilnuuica  ;  "  Ob- 
eervalions  on  tbe  Systematic  Relations  of  the  Fishes,"  by 
Edward  D.  Cope,  in  Ibe  I'rovridinijit  of  the  Amvricnn  A/iho- 
cifititnt  /or  the  Aflraitcrnn-iit  of  Scirure.  fur  1871  (1H72),  pp. 
317-.'!43;  and  "Arrangements  of  the  Families  of  Fishes," 
by  Theodore  Gill.  T.i«ts  of  all  the  fishes  ui  Xorlh  America 
biivc  been  given  by  DeK'iiy.  Slorer,  ami  Gill  ;  lbo^eo^  Brit- 
ish America  have  been  described  by  Ricbard.son,  Fortin, 
Storer,  Perley,  and  Knight;  those  of  Maine  by  Holmes; 
of  Massachusetts,  by  Stiircr  ancl  others;  those  of  ('onnec- 
ticut,  bv  Linsley  ;  of  New  York,  liy  Milchill,  HeKiiy.  and 
Ayres;'of  New  Jersey,  by  Ilainl  and  Abboll;  and  of  .South 
('arolinii,  by  Ilolbrfxtk.  The  most  inipitrlant  nf  tliese  for 
the  general  studi'Ut  are  those  of  DeKny,"  Ilolbrook.f  and 
StoriT.}:     The  latest  list  of  the  species  has  bi'cn  given  by  I  "'1 


encen  of  Pliilnilclphia;  Procecditiya  of  the  JionloH  Society 
of  Natural  HIatari/  ;  liotlou  Joiinial  of  A'aturat  H! story  ; 
AnnaU   «/    the    Lyceum   of   Natural    History,   Nem 


York; 


and  espeoiallv  in  the  Urportt  of  the   U.  i>.   Commisniouer 
of  Fixh  and  i'iHhrri.a,  Prof.  S.  F.  liaird. 

The  fossil  fishes  have  been  cbielly  studied  by  Agassiz, 
Pander,  Egcrton,  Hugh  Miller,  Huxley,  and  Kner,  and 
those  of  the  U.  S.  have  been  well  illustrated  and  received 
much  attention  from  Dr.  Xewljerry,  whose  article  on  Fossil 
F1SIIE3  in  this  volume  will  givo  further  information. 

TiiKouonB  (Jill. 

Ichthyor'nis  [Or.  ;xM«,  " fish."  and  Jpw,  "bird"],  an 
extinct  genus  of  birds  di'scribcd  by  Prof.  Marsh  from  the 
Cretaceous  of  Kans.as.  They  possessed  teeth  and  biconcave 
vertebra;,  from  which  fisb-likc  character  the  name  is  derived. 
(See  OnoNToitMTHKS.) 

Ichthyosau'rus  [Gr.  i.xflet,  "fish,"  and  aaipot,  "liz- 
ard"], an  extinct  genus  of  marine  reptiles  having  some 
fi.sh-like  characters,  whence  tbc  name,  meaning  "fish- 
lizard."  In  general  form  tlicso  reptiles  were  elongate,  with 
the  bead  set  immediately  upon  the  body,  without  any  con- 
striction at  the  neck.  They  bad  fimr  fin-like  paddles,  and 
the  tail  was  llatlened,  and 'probably  expanded  toward  Ibo 
end  into  a  ])owerrul  vertical  tail-fin,  as  in  the  fishes.  The 
skull  of  the  ichthyosaurus  is  elongated  and  tapering  at  tho 


Gill,?  and  in  thai  work  references  will  be  found  to  other 
authors.  Numerous  articles  t>n  American  lishes  will  be 
found  in  Iho  IVocecdingt  of  the  Academy  of  Nulural  Sci- 

•  Dekay  (.Tames  E.),  ZunlOflV  of  New  York,  or  the  JVrw  Ynrh 
Fuiinii,\arl  iv.,  I  i  ^lu-s  f  Allmiiy. '"''i.  Ilo) ;  :i:i-'''  niuulnal  «peclc» 
are  described  and  niosllv  ft|;urcd  lis  New  York  llsbcii. 

tllolhriiok  (.!<.bo  Ivlwards),  Irlillimlniiil  of  ffo'ith  Carolina 
(Cliarleslon,  S.  C  ,  Isl  cd.  law  ;  2d  i^d.  isfili.  It",  unnnlsbedl. 

JStorer  (llavid  llunipbrcys),  A  llialunj  of  Ihr  Mulirt  of  Maua- 
i;/iii.tfH.il(:aiubri(l«c  and  Itoslon.  1W.7;  reprinted  from  Mrm.  Am. 
Acad.  Art*  and  Sri.,  18.V)-i;7,  .lloi ;  I:i:t»peeli's  lik-ured  i.n  :»  plates. 

?''till  (Theodorel,  Oilillor/nr  of  llic  /■l.thr.i  i,(  rtir  Ijid  (hml  of 
Niirlh  .liiKTicalWasliinKton,  187;1,  8vo,  pulillslied  by  Iho  Snitth- 
soulau  Institution^ ;  3.'>i  species  cnuiueralud. 


Ichthyosaurus  (head), 
snout,  which,  in  the  upper  jaw,  is  formed  principally  by 
the  much-enlargeil  premaxillaries.  The  rami  of  the  man- 
dible arc  also  united  in  an  elongated  symphysis,  as  in  the 
modern  gavial.  The  teeth  are  simple,  conical,  of  nearly 
equal  size,  and  in  an  uninterrupted  series.  Their  surface 
is  markeil  by  longitudinal  imjjressions  and  riilges,  varying 
in  the  different  species.  Tliey  arc  inserted  loosely  in  a 
long  and  deep  continuous  furrow,  and  were  retained  by 
slight  ridges  extending,  between  tbc  teeth,  along  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  Ibe  furrow,  and  by  the  gum  and  the  orgiin- 
ized  membranes  continued  into  the  groove  and  upon  tho 
base  of  the  teeth.  The  nostrils  are  small  and  near  Ibo 
orbits,  which  are  large  and  evidently  enclosed  highly  de- 
veloped eves.  There  is  often  found  in  front  of  the  orbit  in 
fossil  skulls  a  circular  series  of  petrified  thin  bcmy  plates 
ranged  round  a  circular  iiperlure.  Such  a  series  of  scle- 
rotic plates  is  now  fr>und  i>nly  in  Ibe  eyes  of  turtles,  lizards, 
and  birds,  showing,  writes  Dr.  linckland,  "  that  the  enor- 
mous eye  of  which  they  formed  the  front  was  an  optical 
instrument  of  varied  and  jiroiligious  power,  enabling  Iho 
ichthyosaurus  to  descry  its  prey  at  great  or  litllc  distances, 
in  the  obscurity  of  n'ight  or  in  the  ileptbs  of  the  sea." 
There  are  in  the  skull  large  sujiratemporal  fossa-,  and  tho 
infratemporal  fossuj  are  closed  over  by  plates  of  bone. 
Tho  cenira  of  Ihu  vertebric  are  short  (latlened  disks  and 
deeply  biconcave,  resembling  those  of  fishes.  The  only 
transverse  )>roceS8e8  they  jiossess  are  luborclcs  developed 
from  Ibo  sides  of  these  centra.  The  neural  arches  arc 
forked  bones,  connected  only  by  cartilage,  with  two  Hat 
surfaces,  one  on  each  side  of'ihe  middle  line  of  the  upper 
surfaces  of  Ibe  cenira  ;  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  body 
they  are  not  articulated  with  one  amdher.  The  cervical 
and  dorsal  scries  of  vcrtebrie  are  not  separated  by  any 
nnirked  cbaraelers;  and  there  is  no  sacrum,  but  the  caudal 
vertebrm  are  distinguished  by  the  chevron  bones  which  are 
attached  to  their  uniler  surfaces.  The  anterior  ribs  have  a 
capitular  and  lubercular  arlicnlalion.  The  scapula  is  nar- 
row. The  eoracoids  are  broad,  and  meet  on  the  median 
lino  below.  Tho  clavicles  are  stoul,  curved,  and  uniled 
with  a  T-shajo-il  inlerclavieh'.  The  shoulder-girdle  formerl 
bv  Ibe  union  of  these  bones  resembled  that  of  the  singular 
"  untie   mammal  of  Australia,  tho  ornith.irhyncbus.  and 

per- 

belly 

The    humerus   is    short    and 

prisii'iatie,  and  disliiilv  supports  Iwo  Innies  repfsenlmg  ihe 

ra.lius  ami  ulna.     Si.\  or  seven  b s  in  Ihe  l>vo  following 

series  are  reckone.l  as  carpals,  and  Ihe  next  series  are 
metacarpals.  Tliev  are  follow.d  by  not  more  tlinn  three  to 
five  cunplele  series  of  polygmial  bones,  represenliug  as 
many  digits,  which,  however,  soinelinics  (ork,  mid  there 
aro  in  addition  marginal  seri.  s  of  h..nes  upon  each  side 
of  Ihe  padille.  This  eonslru 'lifin.  wllieh  is  peculiar  lo  Ibe 
icblbvosauri,  is  n-i.ealed  in  Ibe  hind  pa.ldlcs,  but  I  hey  are 
much  smaller.  The  pelvis  eousisled  of  Ibo  ordinary  tbrec 
bones  on  ouob  side,  but  was  not  oonuootoa  with  tho  verlo- 


jirobably  enabled  the  icblbyosaurus  lo  visit  the  shori 
haps  to'deposit  its  eggs,  when  it  would  crawl  with  its 
dragging   on    the   ground. 
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bral  column.  The  ischium,  as  well  as  the  pubis,  met  its 
fellow  on  the  median  line.  The  body  seems  to  have  been 
covered  with  a  smooth  or  finely  wrinkled  skin,  and  desti- 
tute of  scales.  These  animals  sometimes  attained  a  length 
of  more  than  thirty  feet,  and  were  predaceous  in  their 
habits,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  scales  and  bones  of  contem- 
porary fishes  sometimes  found  under  the  ribs  of  these 
fossils.  The  composition  of  the  singular  spiral  *'copro- 
lites  "  affords  additional  evidence  of  this  fact,  which  might 
also  bo  easily  inferred  from  the  construction  of  the  jaws 
and  teeth.  Ichthyosauri  may  have  abounded  in  the  Triassic 
seas,  but  their  remains  have  not  been  certainly  identified 
earlier  than  the  Lias,  and  the  latest  species  occur  in  the 
Chalk.  0.  C.  Marsh. 

Ichthyo'sis  [Or.  ix^y>,  a  "fish;"  i".  c.  "fish-skin  dis- 
ease "],  a  disease  of  the  human  subject  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  scaly  growths  in  or  upon  the  integument. 
Three  distinct  diseases  have  been  called  by  this  name:  (1) 
Infra-uterine  ichthyosis,  in  which  the  vcrnl.c  cascosa,  or 
glutinous  secretion  of  the  skin  of  the  foetus,  becomes  hard- 
ened into  a  horny  armor,  crippling  the  development  of  the 
child  and  leading  to  its  death.  (2)  True  ichthyosis  is  a 
hypertrophy  of  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin  and  of  the 
epidermis.  The  patient  is  covered,  as  to  a  great  part  of 
the  body  and  limbs,  with  unsightly  scales  of  forms  varying 
in  different  patients.  This  disease  is  thus  far  quite  incu- 
rable. It  is  generally  hereditary,  but  is  not  always  so. 
Ichthyosis  has  been  known  to  cover  the  skin  of  the  knee 
after  recovery  from  severe  destructive  disease  of  the  joint. 
Frequent  bathing  and  anointing  are  useful,  but  never 
curative.  (3)  The  so-called  sebaceous  ichthyosis  depends 
on  excessive  functional  activity  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  the 
secretion  of  which  rapidly  hardens  into  scales.  This  dis- 
ease is  often  caused  by  some  reflex  disturbance,  and  is 
curable  as  a  rule.  Rkvised  by  Willard  Parkkr. 

Ic'ica  Res'in,  a  resin  from  Guiana,  similar  to  elemi. 

I'cOy  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Ceara,  on  the 
Salgado,  is  well  built  and  thriving,  carrying  on  a  lively 
trade  in  the  products  of  the  province  and  in  European 
manufactures.     Pop.  about  GOOO. 

Ico'nium  [now  Kouich],  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  high- 
road between  Ephesus  and  Antioch  of  Syria,  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  (Acts 
xiii.  51).  An  oasis  in  the  desert,  it  was  called  the  Damascus 
of  Lycaonia.  In  1099  a.  d.  the  Seljukian  Turks  made  it 
the  capital  of  their  kingdom  of  Roum.  It  was  captured 
by  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  11S9,  and  recovered  by  the 
Turks  in  1190.  It  has  massive  walls,  between  two  and 
three  miles  in  circumference,  with  suburbs  almost  as  popu- 
lous as  the  city  itself.  Its  most  remarkable  building  is  the 
tomb  of  JIazret  Mevlana,  the  founder  of  the  Mevlcvi  Der- 
vishes.     Pop.  nearly  30,000.  U.  D.  HiTcncocK. 

Icon'oclast  [from  Gr.  eUt^v,  "image,"  and  kAow,  "  I 
break'"],  a  name  given  in  the  eighth  century  to  the  de- 
stroyers of  images,  distinguishing  them  from  icojiolatrre, 
image- worshippers.  The  excessive  and  ever-increasing 
reverence  paid  to  images  in  the  Christian  Church  had 
already  been  reproved  by  some  of  its  most  enlightened 
members,  but  the  great  iconoclastic  conflict  was  begun  a.  d. 
720  by  Leo  the  I.<aurian,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  of 
Byzantium  in  717.  As  the  writings  of  his  partisans  were 
either  destroyed  by  the  iconolaters  or  lost  through  neglect, 
the  emjicror's  motive  for  opposing  image-worship  is  un- 
known to  us.  His  opponents  accused  him  of  listening  to 
Jewish  and  Mohammedan  advisers,  especially  to  the  rene- 
gade Beser;  and  it  maybe  that  a  contcrapl.ation  of  the 
simpler  Mohammedan  worship  led  him  to  condemn  the 
semi-pagan  Christianity  of  his  subjects.  His  first  edict 
(720)  forbade  the  adoration  of  images,  and  ordered  that 
such  pictures  as  were  movable  should  be  hung  higher,  so 
as  no  longer  to  receive  kisses  and  other  marks  of  devotion. 
Authors  disagree  as  to  the  chronology  of  these  events,  but 
nccording  to  Theophanes  and  later  Byzantine  historians, 
Pope  Gregory  II.,  upon  Leo's  publication  of  his  edict, 
wrote  to  him  demanding  its  revocation,  and  when  the  em- 
peror refused  compliance,  forbade  the  Italians  to  pay  their 
customary  tribute.  In  730,  Leo  held  a  council  at  Con- 
stantinople, at  which  he  commanded  the  destruction  of 
images  in  churches,  imposing  severe  penalties  on  those 
persons  who  should  persist  in  worshipping  them;  he  also 
deposed  the  aged  patriarch  Germanus,  who  disapproved  of 
his  measures,  and  put  Anastasius  in  his  ]»lace.  This  second 
edict  excited  the  iconolaters,  among  wliom  were  nearly  all 
the  clergy,  to  open  revolt.  An  officer  who,  by  Leo's  order, 
attempted  to  destroy  a  miracle-working  image  of  Christ  at 
Constantinople,  was  beaten  to  death  by  the  populace.  The 
islanders  of  the  Archipelago  proclaimed  a  new  emperor, 
one  Cosmas,  and  sailed  against  Constantinople;  the  rebels 
were  discomfited  by  the  Greek  fire,  and  Cosmas  was  made 
prisoner  and  executed.     In  731,  Gregory  II.  was  succeeded 


by  Gregory  III.,  also  an  enemy  to  iconoclasm.  This  pope 
and  Leo  the  Isaurian  both  died  in  741.  The  emperor  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Constantine  Copronymus.  who,  hav- 
ing defeated  the  usurper  Artavasdus,  continued  the  oppo- 
sition to  images.  In  754  he  convoked  a  council  at  Con- 
stantinople, called  by  the  Greeks  the  seventh  general  coun- 
cil, but  never  recognized  by  the  Roman  Church.  It  was 
composed  of  338  Oriental  bishops,  who  prohibited  all 
images,  and  anathematized  those  persons  who  should  set 
up  any,  either  in  a  church  or  private  house.  They  also 
cursed  by  name  the  principal  champions  of  image-worship 
— Germanus  (who  had  not  long  survived  his  deposition), 
George  of  Cyprus,  and  the  learned  John  of  Damascus. 
The  monks  now  took  refuge  in  their  cloisters  or  in  deserts, 
whence  many  of  them  were  dragged  to  prison,  torture,  and 
even  death.  The  patriarch  Constantine,  successor  of  Ana- 
stasius, being  accused  of  disrespect  to  the  emperor,  was  pub- 
licly degraded  and  beheaded.  Constantine  Copronymus 
died  of  fever  in  775.  His  son  and  successor,  Leo  Chazarus, 
though  in  weak  health  and  of  a  mild  disposition,  enforced 
the  laws  against  iconolatry.  After  Leo's  death  (a.  d.  7S0)  his 
wife,  Irene,  who  was  devoted  to  images,  became  guardian 
of  her  young  son,  Constantine  VI.,  and  immediately  pro- 
claimed liberty  of  conscience.  She])romoted  her  secretary, 
Tarasius,  a  laym.an,  to  the  patriarchate,  made  friends  with 
the  pope.  Adrian,  and  assembled  a  council,  first  in  786  at 
Constantinople,  where  it  was  dispersed  by  the  iconoclasts, 
then  in  the  following  year  at  Nica?a.  It  was  attended  by 
375  bishops,  who  set  aside  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  (754),  anathematized  the  persons  who  had 
composed  it,  restored  the  worship  of  images,  and  solemnly 
cursed  all  iconoclasts.  The  churches  of  France,  Germany, 
England,  and  Spain  took  a  middle  course  between  the  de- 
struction and  the  adoration  of  images,  which  they  regarded 
simply  as  useful  memorials  of  faith  and  liistory.  A  book 
of  controversy  was  composed  and  published  in  the  name 
of  Charlemagne,  who  assembled  a  council  of  300  bishops  at 
Frankfort.  This  assembly,  while  blaming  iconoclasts,  pro- 
nounced a  more  severe  censure  against  the  Council  of 
Nica?a.  In  the  Eastern  Church  the  decrees  of  the  Niccne 
Council  remained  in  force  until  S13,  when  Leo  Armenus,  an 
enemy  to  images,  became  emperor,  and  treated  the  icono- 
laters with  great  severity.  Among  those  who  sufl^ered  for 
their  doctrines  was  the  historian  Theophanes.  Leo  was 
murdered  in  820,  and  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Michael 
the  Stammerer,  who  restored  image-worship  and  recalled 
the  monks  banished  by  his  predecessor.  Michael's  son, 
Theophilus.  became  emperor  in  829,  and  opposed  image- 
worship,  which,  after  his  death  (in  842),  was  again  estab- 
lished by  his  wife,  Theodora,  who  governed  the  empire  for 
her  young  son,  Michael,  afterwards  called  the  Drunkard, 
and  instituted  a  festival,  still  kept  in  the  Greek  Church,  to 
celebrate  this  final  triumph  over  iconoclasm. 

The  original  motive  for  iconoclasm  is,  as  already  said, 
unknown  to  us;  but  whatever  it  may  have  been,  and  how- 
ever much  we  may  condemn  the  use  of  images,  we  must 
allow  that  their  overthrow  by  Leo  and  his  successors  was  a 
mistake,  "a  premature  rationalism,"  as  Dean  Milman  ex- 
presses it.  It  was  a  violent  change,  but  not  a  reformation  ; 
a  rooting  up,  unfoUowed  by  any  planting.  Pictures  and 
statues,  sacred  books  for  those  who  could  read  no  others, 
were  destroyed,  and  nothing  better  was  given  to  replace 
them.  The  very  fact  that  they  frequently  were  not  re- 
garded simply  as  emblems,  but  adored  for  tlieir  own  sakes, 
made  the  unwisdom  of  their  destruction  so  much  the 
greater.  Ignorant  and  superstitious  persons  would  prob- 
ably have  cared  little  to  defend  mere  symbols,  but  thoy 
clung  obstinately  to  carvings  and  paintings  which  were  to 
them  as  present  gods.  The  images  worked  miracles  of 
healing,  wept  tears,  and  shed  blood — in  short,  lived,  so  be- 
lieved their  worshippers,  as  truly  as  the  invisible  Christ 
and  his  saints  in  heaven.  When  Leo's  edicts  against 
images  were  followed  by  rebellion,  the  hatred  of  the  icono- 
clasts was  extended  from  pictures  and  statues  to  those  who 
adored  them.  We  may  suppose  that  each  party  in  this 
struggle  was  actively  cruel  towards  the  other,  but  the  em- 
perors had  the  army  on  their  side,  and  consequently  greater 
power  of  injury.  The  persecution  of  iconolaters  became 
particularly  violent  under  Constantine  Copronymus,  of 
whose  barbarities  the  Byzantine  historians  give  many  ter- 
rible examples.  This  emperor  was  chiefly  incensed  against 
the  monks.  He  destroyed  or  secularized  the  monasteries, 
and  subjected  their  inmates  to  every  possible  insult,  caus- 
ing them  to  break  their  vows  of  celibacy  under  pain  of 
exile  or  death.  The  governors  of  provinces  were  Constan- 
tine's  willing  agents,  the  most  zealous  being  Michael  Laeha- 
nodraco,  prefect  of  Thrace,  in  which  prefecture  there  was 
soon  left  hardly  one  man  bold  enough  to  wear  the  monkish 
dress.  Andrew  and  Stephen  were  the  two  chief  martyrs  of  this 
reign.  The  former,  having  reproached  the  emperor  for  his 
persecutions,  was  scourged  to  death.    Stephen,  an  eloquent 
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preacher  against  iconoclasm,  was  killed  after  a  long  impris- 
onment. The  cause  of  his  violent  dejith  is  curiously  like  thut 
of  Thomas  a  Beeket's.  Ccnstantine,  hearing  that  oven  in 
prisou  lie  spoke  in  defence  of  images,  eried,  *'  Am  I  or  is  this 
monk  the  emperor  of  the  worhl  ?"  Some  soldiers  having 
heard  these  words,  took  Stephen  from  his  dungeon,  fast- 
ened thongs  to  his  feet,  and  so  dragged  hini  through  the 
streets  nntil  ho  died;  they  then  cast  his  body  into  the 
common  grave  of  criminals.  The  patriarch  Constantiue, 
though  iin  iconoclast,  was  accused  of  conFjiiracy  and  of 
using  disrespectful  words  against  the  emperor.  Having 
been  deposed  from  the  patriarchate  and  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge a  eunuch  as  his  successor,  he  was  banished  from  Con- 
stantinople. IJut  the  emperor,  not  content  with  this  much 
vengeance,  had  him  brought  back  to  be  scourged,  exposed 
to  the  derision  of  the  populace,  and  finally  beiieaded. 

The  term  iconoclast  has  in  modern  times  been  used  to 
designate  those  reformers  who,  through  excess  of  zeal,  de- 
stroyed statues,  painted  windows,  and  other  works  of  art 
in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Janet  Tuckev. 

Icti'nus,  a  contemporary  of  Pericles,  built,  in  connec- 
tion with  Ciillicrates.  the  Parthenon  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  which  was  finished  in  4;i8  B.C.;  also  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Kpicurius,  near  Phigalia  in  Arcadia,  and  the 
building  at  Elcusis  in  which  the  mysteries  were  celebrated. 
All  these  were  of  the  Doric  order. 

I'da  [dr.  1}  *I5ijl,  a  mountain  in  Asia  Minor,  is  a  spur  or 
branch  of  the  Taurus  system,  and  traverses  the  ancient 
Phrygia  and  Mysia,  itself  throwing  out  many  spurs.  From 
it  flow  the  Granicus,  the  Simois,  the  Seamandcr,  and  other 
streams  whose  names  are  historic.  Its  highest  point  is 
Mount  Gargarus,  ifiaO  feet  high. — Another  Ida  [now  called 
Psilnriti],  equally  famous  in  song  and  story,  is  in  the  island 
of  Crete.  It  terminates  in  three  peaks,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  7C74  feet. 

Ida^  county  in  the  W.  of  Iowa.  Area,  432  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Maple  River,  and  is  very 
fertile.     Cap.  Ida.     Pop.  22G. 

Ida,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Ida  co.,  la.,  on  the  line  of  the  un- 
fiuisliod  I.  P.  R.  R. ;  has  a  court-house,  weekly  newspaper, 
graded  schools,  2  churches,  etc.,  and  is  in  a  very  fertile  re- 
gion.    Pop.  .'JO,  much  increased  since  the  census. 

W.  P.  Evans,  Ed.  "Ida  Coi;nty  Pioneer." 

Ida^  post-tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Michigan 
Southern  R.  K.     Pop.  1020. 

Ida,  tp.  of  Douglas  CO.,  Minn.     Pop.  224. 

Ida'ciiis,  or  Itlia'cius,  b.  at  Limica,  in  Galicia, 
Spain,  in  the  bitter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  his  native  city  about  427,  but  was  deposed 
by  the  invading  Suevi  in  401,  and  d,  after  409.  Ho  wrote 
a  Chrouhum,  arranged  according  to  the  succession  of  em- 
perors, and  embracing  the  period  from  Ii71>  A.  r>.  (at  which 
point  Hieronymns  breaks  ofi'}  to  -120.  It  gives  a  brief  ac- 
count of  events  besides  the  enumeration  of  names  and 
dates,  and  is  considered  as  a  valuable  repertory  of  facts. 
It  was  first  published  complete  in  IfilD  by  Sirmond,  and  is 
incorporafetl  in  Hosier's  Chroni'ra  Mcdii  ACvi  (1798). 

rdaho,  a  Territory  of  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  U.  S., 
lying  almost  wholly  in  the  upper  ('olumbia  River  basin.  It 
is  boundetl  oji  tbo  \.  by  IJrilish  Columbia,  where  its  breadth 
is  but  one  degree  of  Inngitude,  about  -IS  miles  in  that  lati- 
tude; on  the  E.  it  is  bounded  by  Montana  and  Wyoming, 
contributing  also  for  about  26  miles  to  form  the  western 
boundary  cjf  the  National  Yellowsfono  Park, a  narrow  strip 
of  which  was  contributed  by  this  Territory;  the  line  of  its 
goparation  from  Montana  is,  in  the  N.  K.,the  watershed  or 
divide  of  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains,  and  lower  down  the 
principal  Roeky  Mountain  chain,  which  sweeps  around  tho 
head-waters  of  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  River.  Tho 
Teton  range,  a  spur  of  the  Roeky  Mountains  which  branches 
off  almost  due  S.,  coincides  nearly  with  tlic  boundary-line 
between  Iilaho  and  Wvoraing  Territory  ;  on  tho  S.  it  is 
hounded  by  Utah  and  Nevada,  tho  boundnry-Iine  being  tho 
42d  parallel;  un  the  W.  by  Oregon  anti  Washington  Ter- 
ritory f»r  iiliout  twri-lit'fbs  of  tiic'  distance  (from  Fort  TJois6 
to  (he  mouth  of  the  Clearwater  River),  tho  Snako  River 
forming  the  actual  bounrlary.  The  Territory  lies  between 
the  42d  and  the  4Itth  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and  between  tho 
II  1th  and  tlie  II7th  Tucridiann  of  W.  Ion.  from  Gri-enwich. 
Its  length  from  X.  to  S.  is  about  '112  miles;  its  brntfUh 
varies  from  4S  miles  at  the  northern  boundary  to  :!0H  on 
the  southern,  tho  moan  breadth  at  tho  parallel  of  41"  .30', 
about  257  miles.  Its  area  is  80,2114  square  miles,  or 
5.^),228,I00  square  acres. 

Fnce  of  thr  Coiiutrif. — Idaho  is  for  the  most  part  a  moun- 
tainous country.  The  Bitter  Root  Mountains,  which  from 
their  origin  in  British  Columbia  form  (he  westernmost  or 
outlying  range  of  the  Great  Rocky  Mountain  chain,  form 
at  the  north-eastern  lino  of  Idaho  thodivido  between  it  and 


Montana,  and  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  its  tributary,  Clark's  Fork,  these  mountains 
have  covered  the  whole  country  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  with 
a  succession  of  spurs  or  short  ranges  running  nearly  due 
W.  Prominent  among  these,  both  from  their  height  and 
hreadth,.arethe  Kootenai  Mountains  in  tho  extreme  N..  tho 
Cceur  d*Alene  Mountains  near  tho  47th  parallel,  and  the 
Clearwater  or  Lapwai  Mountains  along  the  Clearwater 
River  and  its  tributaries.  As  the  Bitter  Root  .Alountains 
near  tho  4:jth  ]>arallel  draw  closer  to  the  main  chain  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  new  range  of  outliers,  forming 
almost  a  distinct  mountain-system  of  its  own  nu'ler  the 
name  of  the  Salmon  range,  follows  the  course  of  the  Salmon 
River  and  its  affluents.  The  summits  of  this  range  are 
mostly  lof'ly,  rugged,  and  snow-cap])ed.  Many  of  them  are 
above  12,000  feet  in  altitude,  and  several  of  the  loftiest  over 
13,000  feet.  The  town  of  Florence,  in  Florence  Basin.  20U0 
feet  below  the  summit  of  Florence  Mountain,  is  11,100  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  is  jtrobably  the  highest  town  in  the  U.  S. 
Spurs  from  this  range  along  "the  Snake  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries have  received  the  names  of  Wciser,  Payette,  Bois€, 
Owyhee,  and  Sand  Tooth  mountains.  Below  these,  and 
towards  the  S.  E.  along  a  part  of  the  Snake  River,  is  a 
somewhat  elevated  plateau  or  prairie  with  two  or  three 
terraces,  as  at  the  American  and  the  Shoshone  Falls,  but 
constituting  a  broad  and  tolerably  fertile  tract  of  arable 
soil.  S.  of  the  Snake  River  Valley  wc  find  the  Bear  River 
Mountains,  tho  Goose  Creek  Mountains,  and  other  ranges 
which  form  a  part  of  tiie  rim  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin, 
while  in  the  extreme  S.  E.  of  the  Territory  Bear  River  and 
Bear  River  Lake  arc  witliin  that  basin. 

Jlii-cni,  Lakes,  etc. — Although  some  of  the  summits  of  the 
Salmon  Mountain.*,  and  perhaps  of  tho  others,  ere  higher 
than  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  proper  in  the  same  lat- 
itude, yet  no  portion  of  the  wati-rs  of  the  Territory  flows 
eastward.  With  the  exception  of  Bear  River  in  the  ex- 
treme S.  E.,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  the  entire  drainage  of  the  Territory  is  into  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  and  the  whole  region  is  a  part  of  the  upper 
basin  of  tho  Columbia.  The  Clark's  or  Nortli  Fork  of  the 
Columbia  and  its  afiluents,  including  the  Vermilion  River, 
tho  Pcnd  d'Oreillo  Lake  and  its  tributary  streams,  and  tho 
outlet  of  the  Iloo-doo  or  Tesscntines  Lake;  the  Spokane 
River,  a  smaller  but  considerable  branch  of  the  Columbia, 
with  tho  beautiful  Cui-ur  d'Aleiie  Lake  and  its  afiluents,  of 
which  it  is  the  outlet;  and,  as  the  principal  river  of  tho 
Territory,  which  hns  a  course  of  about  vSr)0  miles  within  it, 
tho  Lewis  Fork  or  Snake  River,  which,  with  its  branches, 
the  Clearwater  and  the  Salmon,  with  their  numerous  afflu- 
ents, Weiscr  Creek,  Payette  River,  Bois6  River,  Owyheo 
River,  Bruneau  Creek,  Salmon  Creek,  i\Ialadc  River,  Goose 
Creek.  Raft  River,  Bannack  Creek,  Pont  Ncuf  River.  Black- 
foot  River,  Teton  or  Pierre's  River,  and  Henry's  Fork, 
which  has  its  source  in  Henry's  Lake  on  the  borders  of 
Montana,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
drains  nearly  70,000  square  miles  of  the  Territory.  Tho 
only  other  river  of  any  size  in  the  Territory  is  Bear  River, 
which  drains  tho  S.  E.  corner,  and  is,  as  we  have  said,  trib- 
utary to  (Jreat  Salt  Lake.  The  principal  lakes  besides 
Pcud  d'Oreillc,  Occur  d'Ali^ne,  Tesscn tines,  Bear,  and 
Henry's  lakes,  already  mentioned,  are  the  Payette  lakes  in 
Idaho  CO.,  and  several  unnanieil  lakes  in  Alturasand  Boist5 
cos.  Many  of  these  rivers  have  fertile  valle^-s,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  extent,  which  cmistitute  the  best  ar- 
able lands  of  the  Territory,  and  which  yield  even  to  a  rude 
cultivation  large  cmjis.  Prominent  among  these  valleys 
are  those  of  Wood  River.  North  Malade.  Raft  River.  Bear 
River,  Owyheo  River,  the  upper  waters  of  Snake  River  as 
far  down  as  Fort  Hall,  Long  Valley  around  Payette  lakes, 
Round  Valley,  the  Cpper  Payette  valleys.  Indian  Valley, 
Lower,  Upper,  ami  Weiscr  River  valleys,  Boist?  Valley,  the 
Groat  and  Little  Canuis  Prairies,  Goose  Creek  Valley,  etc. 
The  Snake  River  is  navigable  without  ditlieulty  for  about 
200  miles  of  its  cour.so  in  tho  Territory  —  viz.  from  tho 
month  of  Powder  River  to  tho  Salmon  Falls,  just  above 
the  mouth  of  Malade  River.  Below  Ihc  mouth  <d"  Powder 
River  for  l.'fO  miles  to  Lewislon,  where  it  turns  westward 
into  Washington  Territory,  tho  Snake  River  navigation, 
though  not  imjxissible  in  a  high  stage  of  water,  is  diflicult 
and  dangerous  from  the  numerous  obstructions,  rapids,  etc. 
Above  the  ntftuth  of  the  ^Lllalle.  an<I  between  that  and  tho 
junction  of  Bannack  Creek.  W.  Ion.  nlnuit  112°  -10'.  there 
are  three  remarkable  cataracts— Salmon  Falls,  in  W.  Ion. 
about  111°  4:1',  Shoshone  Falls,  111°  20',  and  American 
Falls,  about  112°  .^0'.  Of  these.  Shoshnno  Falls  ore  tho 
most  noted.  The  river  is  here  000  feet  wiile.  llie  descent  a 
little  greater  than  that  of  Niagara,  and  at  Home  seasons  of 
the  year  the  volume  of  water  nearly  ns  large,  wliile  the  sur- 
rounrling  scenery  is  magnilicent.  Tln-re  are  numernns  wa- 
terfalls in  the  Territory  of  great  beauty  and  much  greater 
height,  though  of  smaller  volume  of  water.    In  the  E.  S.  E, 
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the  Territory  contributes  a  small  portion  to  that  wonder  of 
the  world,  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  the  region 
adjacent,  about  Henry's  Lake  and  the  whole  course  of  Hen- 
ry's Fork  of  the  .Snake  River  to  its  delta-like  junction  with 
that  river  near  the  Crater  Buttes  and  the  Lava  Hills,  is  a 
region  full  of  wonders  and  interest.  In  S.  E.  Idaho  there 
are  a  number  of  sinks  or  tracts  where  the  roofs  of  deep 
caves  have  broken  through,  and  considerable  streams  sud- 
denly sink  below  the  surface  and  become  subterranean  in 
their  subsequent  course.  The  whole  region  is  volcanic,  and 
must  have  Iieen  at  some  period  of  the  remote  past  in  a  cou- 
ditioQ  of  active  eruption,  though  now  the  geysers,  steam- 
springs,  and  soda  springs  and  the  natural  hot  baths,  give 
but  Taint  indications  of  its  former  activity. 

Grnht'jy. — The  geological  system  of  Idaho  is  very  simple. 
The  Eo7,oic  rocks  cover  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Terri- 
tory, but  the  Suake  River  Valley,  the  valleys  of  the  Lower 
Salmon  River,  the  Owyhee,  Bruneau,  Malade,  McArthur, 
and  Weiser  rivers  are  evidently  volcanic.  The  upper  wa- 
ters of  .Salmon  River  and  its  tributaries,  the  ^.  fork  of  the 
Clearwater,  and  Bear  River,  flow  through  valleys  of  con- 
siderable width,  which  are  wholly  of  Tertiary  formation, 
and  there  ;ire  also  Tertiary  plateaus  of  considerable  extent 
in  Southern  Idaho.  There  are  eight  or  nine  small  patches 
of  Silurian  ro^^ks,  none  of  them  of  any  great  extent,  but 
lying  among  the  foot-hills  on  cither  side  of  the  Bitter  Root 
Mountains.  In  tbe  Bear  River  Valley,  not  far  from  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  there  is  a  small  outcrop  of  Cretaceous 
rocks. 

Mineralogy. — Gold  and  silver  ores  are  found  abundantly 
in  Idaho.  Gold  was  first  discovered  in  the  Territory  in 
1852,  on  the  Pend  d'OreiUe  River,  and  near  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  but  there  were  no  considerable  mining  opera- 
tions commenceil  until  1860,  when  placer-mining  was  be- 
gun on  the  S.  fork  of  Clearwater  River.  There  are  now 
miues  of  gold  or  silver  at  the  sources  of  all  the  rivers  and 
in  every  county  of  the  Territory.  In  Kootenai  eo,  there 
are  extensive  leads  in  the  quartz  veins,  and  many  quartz- 
mills  have  been  established.  The  placer-mines  of  Shoshone, 
Nez  Pcrces,  Idaho,  and  Lemhi  cos.  yielded  in  LS72  about 
$300,000  gold  in  each  county.  In  BolsiJ  co.  over  $1,000,000 
worth  of  gold-dust  was  taken  out  in  the  summer  of  1872, 
and  several  quartz  gold-mines  were  opened  and  tunnelled 
which  yielded  largely.  In  Ada,  Aituras,  Owyhee,  and 
Oneida  cos.  the  mining  is  mostly  for  silver,  the  argentif- 
erous giilena  and  other  silver  ores  of  that  region  yielding 
bountiful  returns,  ranging  from  $120  to  $280  the  ton  of  ore. 
Placer  gold  is  found  also  in  considerable  quantities  in  Aitu- 
ras and  Owyhee.  New  silver-mines  of  very  rich  ore  have 
recently  been  opened  near  the  Utah  line.  The  yield  of  gold 
and  silver  in  1872  in  the  Territory  was  estimated  at  somewliat 
more  than  s8, 000,000.  The  jilacer-mines  under  the  improved 
methods  of  washing  will  give  out  in  a  few  years,  but  before 
that  time  there  will  be  sufficient  quartz-mines  opened  and 
a  sufficient  number  of  quartz-mills  in  operation  to  keep  up 
and  probably  increase  the  gold  production  of  the  Territory. 
But  Idaho  is  ricli  in  other  mutals,  ores,  and  minerals,  as 
well  as  in  gold  aud  silver.  The  lead  from  the  argentiferous 
galena  is  so  pure  as  to  be  worth  saving  for  its  own  sake. 
There  are  extensive  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  at  various 
poiuts  in  the  Territory ;  quarries  of  valuable  building- 
stone  could  be  opened  at  small  expense;  and  the  volcanic 
region  of  S.  E.  Idaho  yields  sulphur,  soda,  magnesia,  car- 
bonates and  sulphate  of  lime,  very  pure  salt,  and  other 
valuable  minerals  and  alkalies,  aud  the  miner.al  springs  of 
that  region  bid  fair  to  furnish  healing  to  the  nation. 

VegetntioH. — The  mountains  of  the  Territory  are  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  forests  up  nearly  to  the  snow-line, 
and  the  forests  are  largely  evergreen,  having  numerous  va- 
rieties and  species  of  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  tamarack,  and 
fir.  of  which  there  are  many  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Rocky  j\Iountains  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  but  aside  from  these  there  are  large  tracts  of  red 
cedar  in  Kootenai  and  Shoshone  cos.  on  the  foot-hills  and 
mountain-slopes.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  single 
tract  of  red  cedar  in  the  U.  S.,  and  it  is  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. In  the  more  southern  counties  there  are  many  decid- 
uous trees,  and  in  some  districts  vast  sage-plains  which 
were  at  first  supposed  to  be  worthless,  but  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  white  sage,  which  is  the  principal  species, 
after  ripening  its  seed  is  preferred  by  cattle  to  any  of  the 
grasses,  aud  that  they  will  fatten  on  it  as  a  winter  browse. 
The  soil  of  sage-lands  is  mostly  a  decomposed  granite,  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  vegetable  humus,  and  when  ir- 
rigated, for  which  the  Territory  offers  extraordinary  facil- 
ities, they  yield  very  large  crops — from  30  to  45  bushels  of 
wheat  and  corresponding  amounts  of  other  cereals  to  the 
acre.  There  arc  said  to  lie  nearly  1(5.000,000  acres  of  these 
lands.  The  river-valleys  are  very  fertile,  and  though  some 
of  them  require  occasional  irrigation  they  yield  large  crops. 
Agriculturally,  Idaho  is,  with  the  exception  of  these  val- 


leys, better  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  the  culture  of  cereals. 
Indian  corn  is  not  a  sure  crop,  owing  to  the  late  aud  early 
frosts.  The  greater  part  of  the  Territory  is  from  3000  to 
5000  feet  above  the  sea,  yet  even  in  the  northern  counties 
snow  seldom  lies  to  any  considerable  depth  in  the  valleys, 
and  cattle  can  browse,  and  even  fatten,  through  the  winter 
without  being  housed.  The  ordinary  garden  vegetables, 
as  well  as  potatoes,  do  well  in  the  valleys,  and  fruit  trees 
generally  yield  fruit  in  great  abundance  and  of  fine  flavor. 
The  smaller  wild  fruits  are  found  in  great  profusion  in  the 
fertile  valleys  and  ou  the  mountain-slopes.  There  arc  na- 
tive wild  grapes  of  the  Vitis  labntsca  or  fox-grapo  species 
which  ripen  in  the  valleys,  but  the  cultivated  species  and 
varieties  require  a  higher  temperature  and  less  liability  to 
frosts  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn  months  than 
are  found  in  most  sections  of  the  Territory.  In  the  southern 
part,  however,  on  the  mountain-slopes  having  a  southern 
aspect,  and  especially  where  there  are  considerable  lakes 
with  steeply  sloping  banks,  the  culture  of  the  grape  may 
be  made  very  profitable. 

Zoolorjif. — The  beasts  of  prey  are  those  characteristic  of 
the  Columbia  basin  and  of  the  Pacific  slope.  The  grizzly 
bear  (  Urans  horribiUs  or  fcro.r)  is  the  largest  and  most 
formidable  of  them,  and  his  congener,  the  black  bear  (  Vr- 
8US  Americanufi),  is  also  found  in  the  forests  of  the  Territory. 
The  raccoon,  badger,  wolverine  {(/nfo  ^(»(i(«),  two  species 
of  skunk  (the  California  and  the  little  striped  skunk),  the 
fisher-marten,  the  American  sable  or  marten,  the  mink,  the 
panther,  wild-cat  or  red  lynx,  and  the  banded  lynx,  rac- 
coon-fox or  mountain -cat,  the  gray  wolf,  the  coyote  or 
barking  wolf,  and  four  or  five  species  of  fox,  are  found. 
Among  the  rodents,  there  are  beavers,  moles,  several  species 
of  ground-squirrels,  and  at  least  three  of  the  tree-squirrels, 
the  yellow-footed  marmot,  and  at  least  three  species  of  bat. 
There  are  ten  or  twelve  species  of  the  mouse  family,  musk- 
rats,  gophers,  one  species  of  porcupine,  and  several  new 
species  of  rabbits  and  hares.  Among  the  ruminants  there 
are  the  bison  or  American  buff'alo,  the  moose  {Afcc  Aiueri- 
camis),  the  elk,  the  black-tailed  and  mule  deer,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  or  prong-horn  antelope,  and  the  big-horn  or 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep  {Oris  vunitana-).  The  birds  are 
very  ntimerous,  and  many  of  them  of  beautiful  plumage. 
Ninety-five  species,  including  specimens  of  most  of  the 
orders  and  families  found  on  this  continent,  were  shot  by 
the  naturalists  of  the  Hayden  expedition  either  in  or  near 
this  Territory.  The  species  of  rejttilcs  are  not  very  numer- 
ous, though  some  of  the  harmless  snakes  and  batrachians 
abound  in  the  marshy  portions  of  the  Territory.  There  arc 
three,  and  possibly  four,  species  of  rattlesnake,  fifteen  or  six- 
teen species  of  harmless  snakes,  two  tortoises,  at  least  fifteen 
species  of  lizard,  ten  or  twelve  of  frogs,  several  toads,  newts, 
etc.  Fish  of  the  usual  fresh-water  kinds  are  found  in  the 
lakes  and  rivers.  There  are  also  several  fresh-water  mol- 
lusks  and  testaceans.  The  various  geological  expeditions 
which  have  traversed  this  and  the  adjacent  Territories  have 
unearthed  numerous  and  very  interesting  fossils.  Among 
the  larger  mammals  discovered  are  several  of  the  mastodon, 
elephant,  and  tapir  families;  new  fossils  of  the  bear  and 
monkey  families,  ten  or  eleven  genera  allied  to  the  horse, 
marsupials,  rodents,  several  genera  of  crocodiles,  alligators, 
and  other  saurians,  tortoises  and  turtles  in  great  numbers, 
lizards,  serpents,  batrachians,  and  twenty-six  species  of 
fish,  many  of  them  of  large  size.  Not  all.  perhaps  not  the 
greater  part,  of  these  were  found  within  the  geograjjhical 
limits  of  Idaho,  but  they  occurred  in  the  geological  forma- 
tion and  the  deposits  which  are  common  to  S.  E.  Idaho 
and  the  adjacent  Territories  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  and 
Dakota. 

Climate. — Statistical  tables  of  the  climate  of  the  greater 
part  of  Idaho  are  wanting.  We  know,  indeed,  that  W.  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  especially  in  the  upper  Columbia 
River  basin,  there  is  but  a  moderate  amount  of  either  snow 
or  rainfall,  and  that  the  climate  is  much  milder,  even  though 
the  land  is  elevated,  than  E.  of  those  mountains.  The  an- 
nual range  of  the  thermometer  in  Northern  Idaho,  iu  the 
river  and  lake  valleys,  is  said  to  be  between  5°  and  9."i°  F., 
though  in  exceptional  seasons  it  may  surpass  either  bound- 
aty  by  two  or  three  degrees.  The  most  of  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  Territory  is  very  mountainous,  though  with 
valleys  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  width  wherever  there 
are  streams  of  water.  These  valleys  are  from  3000  to  5000 
feet  above  the  sea,  but  the  climate  is  very  equable.  Far- 
ther S.  are  extensive  plains  covered  with  sage-bushes  and 
grease-wood,  but  these  give  way  to  fine  crops  when  the 
land  can  be  irrigated.  The  rainfall  is  small  here,  though 
greater  than  in  Colorado,  or  perhaps  than  in  Wyoming,  but 
the  facilities  for  irrigation  are  much  better,  and  on  all  the 
higher  summits  there  is  perpetual  snow.  In  S.  E.  Idjho, 
which  belongs  really  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin,  there  is 
a  somewhat  different  climate,  and  perhaps  a  slightly  greater 
rainfall.     At  Fort  Hall,  4754  feet  above  the  sea,  in  1871  the 
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barometric  range  from  June  to  October  was  but  ^nj^  of  an 
inch ;  the  mean  temjieraturc  for  Juno  was  64.6"^''  F. ;  of 
July,  70.44°;  of  August,  70.90°;  of  September,  57.79°; 
and  of  the  lirst  ci^-lituen  days  of  October,  57.2S°.  The 
average  observations  of  the  Haydcn  expedition  the  same 
summer  for  June  ami  July,  from  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Territory  to  the  Montana  line,  corresponded  very  nearly 
with  the  temperature  at  Fort  Hall. 

Aririvultiiral  I'roditcig. — According  to  the  census  of  1S70, 
there  were  in  that  year  only  77,l:i9  acres  of  land  in  farms 
in  the  Territory,  of  which  only  2G,G03  were  under  tillage, 
50,536  being  woodland  or  other  unimproved  lands,  being 
65.5  per  cent,  of  the  entire  land  in  farms.  The  average 
size  of  the  farms  was  ISO  acres,  or  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  section.  The  value  of  the  farms  in  the  Territory 
in  1S70  was  $492,800,  and  of  farming  implements  and  ma- 
chinery. $59,295  ;  the  farm  products  of  the  same  year  were 
valued"  at  $637,797 ;  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for 
slaughter  were  valued  at  5;57,932 ;  home  manufactures,  at 
$34,730 ;  the  forest  products,  though  of  considerable 
amount,  were  not  reported;  market-garden  products  were 
estimated  at  $24,577;  orchard  products,  at  $725;  wage_s 
paid  to  agricultural  laborers,  including  board,  $lo3,007. 
In  1809,  75,650  bushels  of  wheat  were  harvested,  almost  all 
of  it  spring  wheat:  1750  bushels  of  rye;  5750  bushels  of 
Indian  corn;  100,119  bushels  of  oats;  72,316  bushels  of 
barley.  There  were  2775  horses  reported  ;  59,990  neat  cat- 
tle; 3415  pounds  of  wool;  69S5  tons  of  hay;  21  pounds 
of  hops;  64,534  bushels  of  potatoes;  610  bushels  of  peas 
and  beans;  14  bushels  of  grass-seed;  the  value  of  all  live- 
stock was  $520,580.  Besides  the  horses  enumerated  above, 
there  were  371  mules  and  asses;  of  the  neat  cattle,  4171 
were  milch  cows,  522  working  oxen;  the  remainder  were 
probably  for  the  most  part  cattle  driven  into  the  Territory 
lor  pasturage;  the  number  of  sheep  was  1021;  of  swine, 
2310.  The'dairy  products  were  111,480  pounds  of  butter, 
4404  pounds  of "  cheese,  and  11,250  gallons  of  milk  sold. 
The  increase  of  population  since  1870  has  unquestionably 
more  than  doubled,  perhaps  quadrupled,  all  these  amounts, 
but  there  are  no  availalile  returns  which  give  even  approx- 
imately accurate  figures  of  the  actual  production. 

Miiuii/'ililiu-ct  and  Iniluslrlal  I'niducla.—The  industrial 
progress  of  Idaho  since  1870  has  been  rapid,  but  there  are 
not,"wc  believe,  any  existing  statistics  to  show  its  extent. 
In  1870  there  werelOl  manufacturing  establishments  of  all 
kinds,  in  which  11  steam-engines  of  311  aggregate  horse- 
power, and  10  water-whccls  of  295  horse-jiower,  furnished 
the  motive  force;  in  these  establishments  205  han_il3  were 
employed,  a  capital  of  $742,300  was  invested,  $112,372 
wages  were  paid,  raw  malcrial  to  the  value  of  $691,785  was 
used,  and  the  annual  product  was  $1,047,024.  Of  this 
amount,  the  greater  part  was  the  product  of  smelling  fur- 
naces for  the  extraction  of  silver  and  gold  from  the  argent- 
iferous galena  and  other  ores,  and  Owyhee  oo.  claimed 
$161,110  of  the  product,  Ada  co.,  $317,025,  and  Boise  co., 
$156,117,  leaving  only  $110,000  between  the  other  six  coun- 
ties.' The  milling  of  qiiailz.  a  braiieh  of  this  smelting  in- 
dustry, yielded  alone  a  product  of  $523,100. 

Wi<"i7ii,«(/».— As  yet  (May,  1875)  there  is  not  a  mile  of 
railroad  in  the  Territory,  though  the  Ogden  and  Franklin 
branch  of  the  I'nion   Pacific  comes  to  its  ..outhern  border. 
The  Norlhern  I'aeific  was  intended  to  traver-se  by  two  dis- 
tinct and  widely  separated  lines  the  norlhern  counties  of 
the  Territory— one  line  following  the  valley  of  the  Clear- 
water through  Shoshone  co.  and  the  northern  border  of  Nez 
Peici!3  CO.  to   Lewiston,  at  the  juncliun  of  the   Clearwaler 
and  Snake  rivers,  while  the  i>lher  or  more  norlheni  route, 
striking  north-westward  near  Krenchtown,   Mont.,  was  lo 
follow  "lie  valley  of  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  around 
the  northerly  shore  of  Lake  I'end  d'Oreillo.  and  Ihen  turn 
south-wesiward  till  it  reached  the  Spokane  Uiver  in  Wash- 
ington Territory,  its  whole  cnuise  in  Idaho  b.-iiigiii  Ko.ilc- 
nal   CO.     Eventually  this  road  will   probably   bo  built,  but 
whether  it  will  follow  either  or  bolh  these  routes  is  uncer- 
tain.    A  road  is  jirojected.  in  continuation  of  the  Ogdon 
an.l  Franklin  branch  already  spoken  of,  lo  extend  through 
S.  K.  Idaho  to  the  Yellowstone  National   I'ark.      It  would 
pridiably  follow  the  valleys  of  the   Bear   Uiver,  the  upper 
Snake  Uiver,  and  Henry's  Fork.     Another  road,  iirojeeied, 
is  from  Moimmenl  Point  or  Terrace  on  the  Central  Pneiflc, 
up  the  valley  of  Salmon  Creek  to  Silver  Uar  at  the  mouth 
of  Malade  Uiver,  from  whence  the  Snake  Uiver  is  naviga- 
ble for  200  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Powder  Uiver.  and  eould 
be  rendered  navigable  at  a  moderate  expense  to  Lewiston 
at  the  junction  of  llie  Clearwaler.     Eventually,  probably, 
this  road  woubl  follow  thi>  valley  of  Snake  Uiver.  ami  thus 
eonncetthe  Ceiilral   Paeific  with  Ihe  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton lines.     All  lliese  projeels.  however,  have  been  poclponod 
almost  indefinitely  by  llie  failure  of  Ihe  great  banking-huuiie 
which  was  engaged  in  proniotiiig  Ihem.  ,,.      ~ 

FinaiKes,  tic— The  assessed  valuation  of  Idaho  Terri- 


tory in  1870  was  $5,292,205,  and  the  true  valuation  wai 
estimated  to  be  $6,552, 6s I  ;  of  this,  three-fifths  were  in  Iho 
two  counties  of  BoisC'  and  Owyhee,  and  nearly  four-fifths  in 
the  three  counties  of  BoisC',  Owyhee,  and  Aila.  The  entire 
taxes,  not  national,  of  the  Territory  were  $174,711,  of 
which  $10,594  were  territorial  and  $132,171  county  taxes. 
In  1873  the  internal  revenue  tax  of  the  Territory  was 
$19,275.80.  The  public  debt  of  the  counties  in  1870  was 
$218,522,  and  Bois6  City  had  besides  a  debt  of  $1099.  The 
Territory  has  an  assay-office  at  Boisg  City  which  assays 
several  hundred  thousand  ilollars  of  gold  and  casts  it  into 
bars  for  transportation.  The  principal  exports  of  Idaho 
are  gohl  and  ealtlc.  Of  the  former,  about  $7,500,000  is 
sent  from  the  Territory  yearly;  of  the  latter,  probably 
about  20,000  head  go  to  market.  The  imports  are  mostly 
of  manufactured  products,  which,  owing  to  the  great  ex- 
pense of  transportalion,  bear  a  high  price.  There  is  one 
national  bank  at  Boise  City,  with  a  capital  of  $1 00,000  and 
liberty  to  increase  to  $500,000  :  no  savings  banks,  ami  4 
private  banking-houses — 2  at  Boisg  Cily  and  2  at  Idaho 
City.  There  are  no  life  or  fire  insurance  coinpanicb  in  the 
Territorv. 

/'o;)h/o(i'oi!.— The  true  population  of  Idaho  Territory  in 
1870,  including  Indians,  nomadic  and  on  rcscrv.ations,  was 
20,583,  of  whom  5631  were  Indians,  3284  were  on  the  va- 
rious Indian  reservations  of  the  Territory,  4274  were 
Chinese,  10,018  whites,  and  60  colored.  As  the  Territory 
was  not  organized  until  1803.  and  there  was  only  a  mere 
handful  of  settlers  within  its  limits  in  1860,  there  is  no 
record  of  population  earlier  than  1870.  The  density  of 
the  population  in  the  Territory  in  1870,  exclusive  of  tribal 
Indians,  was  0.17  to  the  square  mile.  Of  the  constitutional 
population  (14,999),  12,184  were  males,  2815  females;  7114 
were  natives,  of  whom  5054  were  males  and  2000  females ; 
7885  were  of  foreign  birlh,  of  whom  7130  were  males  and 
755  females;  10,618  were  whites,  of  whom  7973  were  males 
and  2645  females.  Of  these  10,618  white  persons,  7018  were 
natives  (5002  males  and  2010  females);  36110  were  of  for- 
eign birth  (2971  males  and  029  females).  Of  the  60  of  Af- 
rican descent,  42  were  males  and  IS  females  ;  of  these,  47 
were  natives  of  the  V.  S.  and  13  of  foreign  birlh.  Of  the 
4274  Chinese,  4148  were  males  and  120  females;  there  were 
47  civilized  Indians,  21  males  and  26  females.  Of  the  to- 
tal population,  1095  (897  males  and  798  females)  were  of 
school  age,  9430  males  were  of  military  age  (18  to  45), 
10,313  males  were  21  years  old  and  upwards  (citizen's  age), 
and  5557  males  were  actually  citizens. 

Education. — In  1870  there  were  25  schools  of  all  classes 
in  Idaho,  having  23  male  and  10  female  teacher.s,  and  602 
male  and  600  female  inipils :  the  income  of  these  schools 
for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1870,  was  $19,938,  of  winch 
$16,178  was  from  taxation  and  public  funds  and  $3760 
from  other  sources,  including  tuition.  Of  these  schools,  21 
were  public,  having  20  male  and  6  female  ti'achers,  and 
1048  pupils  and  $16,178  income;  there  were  4  private 
schools,  having  7  leachers  (3  male  and  4  female)  and  100 
scholars  (75  male  and  85  female),  and  $3760  income,  mostly 
from  tuition.  There  was  no  college,  scientific,  professional, 
or  technical  school.  At  Ihe  beginning  of  1873  there  were 
37  school  districts.  32  public  schools,  60  teachers  (26  mule, 
31  female);  26  school-houses;  the  average  monthly  pay 
of  teachers  was  $102.50;  there  were  1898  children  of  school 
ai'c.  of  whom  1416  were  enrolled  in  school,  wilh  an  average 
attendance  of  nearly  1000.  The  sum  ot  $22,490. si  was  re- 
ceived for  school  purposes  from  all  sources,  and  $17,219.56 
expended.  There  is  a  school  law  and  school  board,  with 
a  siqicrintendent,  in  each  of  the  nine  counties. 

JJIirni-icH,  NnojiiiperH,  rlr.—  la  1S70  there  wore  11  imb- 
lie  libraries,  wilh  2S60  volumes,  and  32  private  libraries. 
with  7765  volumes,  making  in  all  43  libraries,  wilh  10.625 
volumes.  There  were  6  newspapers  in  the  Terriloiy  —  1 
tri-weekly,  1  semi-weekly,  and  4  weekly— with  an  aggre- 
gate oireulalion  of  2750,  and  an  aggregate  aiininil  issue  of 
200,200  copies.  In  the  same  year  there  were  15  ehnrches 
of  all  denominations.  12  church  edifices,  2150  sittings,  and 
$1S.200  estimated  value  of  church  |iropcrty.  Hf  these,  2 
were  liaplisl,  having  2  chnrch  edifices,  175  sittings,  anil 
church  property  valued  at  $2000;  0  Protestant  Ei.iscopal 
eburchcH,  with'l  edifices,  000  sittings,  and  $1000  of  ehureh 
iironerly;   I  Presbvterian  church;  and  4   Uouiun  talholio 

, grr^garious.   with   4   ehureh  edifices,  575   sittings,  and 

.*ll  9(10  ol  cbin.h  propertv.  In  1873  Che  number  of  oon- 
gregations  had  increased  to  10,  of  which,  however.  0  wcro 
missions.  There  were  also  6  mi.ssions  ol  Ihe  Jesuit  fa- 
thers am.mg  the  In.liaiis.  Of  the  9  regular  priests.  0  were 
missionaries  among  the  rndiaus.  and  olio  was  tbo  vioar 
apostolic  of  the  vicariate  ..f  Idaho. 

<'oii.t,-/r.(ioi,.  (\mrU.  /:■  r',-..;,lali<rt  in  Connr'n,  ff  — 
The  governor  and  seeieti.iy  of  slate  arc  appointed  by  Ihe 
President  for  a  term  of  lour  years  ;  the  treasurer,  eomptrol- 
lor,  and  suporintenaont  of  publio  instruation  are  clootod  by 
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the  people.  The  legislature  comprises  a  council  of  1 3  mem- 
bers, chosen  for  two  years,  and  a  house  of  representatives 
of  25  members,  chosen  for  one  year.  The  constitution  of 
the  Territory  is  similar  to  other  territorial  constitutioue, 
and  will  be  abrogated  when  the  Territory  becomes  suffi- 
ciently populous  for  admission  as  a  State.  The  su- 
preme court  consists  of  a  chief-justice  and  two  associate 
justices,  appointed  by  the  President  for  four  years.  It 
holds  at  least  one  session  annually  at  the  territorial  capi- 
tal. The  Territory  is  divided  into  three  judicial  districts, 
in  each  of  which  one  of  the  supreme  court  justices  holds  a 
district  court  session.  The  Territory  has  a  delegate  in 
Congress,  who  is  entitled  to  speak  on  any  question,  but  not 
to  vote. 

Coimttcf. — The  Territory  is  divided  into  ten  counties,  as 
follows : 


Counties.  Pop.  ia  1870. 

Lsmhi 988 

Nez  Perccs 1607 

Oneida 1022 

Owyhee 1713 

Shoshone 722 


Couuties.  Pop.  Ia  lfi70. 

Ada 2(175 

AUuras 6S9 

Boise 3834 

Idaho 849 

Kootenai  (new  county  taken 

from  Shoshone). 
Prhitipfil  Tuwiift. — Boise  City,  the  capital  both  of  the 
Territory  and  of  Ada  county,  has  a  population  of  1600  to 
2(100.  Idaho  City,  county-seat  of  Boise  county,  is  of  about 
the  same  population;  Lewiston,  capital  of  Nez  Percys 
county,  Silver  City,  Malade  City,  and  Florence  are  the 
other  towns  of  note. 

History. — The  history  of  Idaho  Territory  is  very  brief. 
With  the  exception  of  the  bold  explorers,  Lewis  and  Clark, 
who  early  in  the  present  century  followed  up  nearly  to  their 
sources  the  two  forks  of  the  Columbia,  Clark's  and  Lewis's 
Porks,  which  traverse  this  Territory,  the  only  white  men 
who  had  trodilen  its  soil  previous  to  ISoO  were  some  of  the 
trappers  and  hunters  who  had  penetrated  its  mountains 
and  valleys  in  pursuit  of  their  game.  In  1SJ2  gold  was 
discovered  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  Territory, 
but  it  attracted  few  miners  or  settlers.  It  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  up  to  1S6.3.  Its  first  paying 
gold-mine  was  opened  at  Oro  Fino  in  1860,  and  others  in 
Owyhee  county  in  1862.  "When  first  organized  it  included 
portions  of  the  previous  Territories  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
Utah,  and  Nebraska.  In  ISO  t  its  boundaries  were  changed, 
and  a  part  set  off  to  Montana.  While  it  possesses  as  much 
arable  land,  as  large  a  proportion  of  forest  and  grazing 
lands,  and  as  valuable  mineral  wealth  as  most  of  the  Ter- 
ritories, its  settlement  has  been  much  impeded  by  its  in- 
accessibility. It  has  no  railroads,  and  no  good  wagon- 
roads  traversing  any  great  extent.  Yet  it  is  steadily  and 
healthily  growing,  and  from  its  fine  climate,  its  valuable 
mines,  and  its  large  extent  of  grazing  lands  it  must  become 
an  important  Territory  and  State, 
GiircniorH. — 


David  W.  Ballard 1808-70 

Gilman  Jlarston 1870-71 

Thomas  W.  Bennett 1871-75 


William  11.  Wallace 1363-^4 

C:aIpl>Lvon 18G4-6fi 

David  \y.  B.^llard 186G-G7 

Isaac  L.  Gibbs 1867-68 

L.  P.  Brockett. 

Idaho^  county  of  Idaho,  extending  E.  and  W.  from  Ore- 
gon to  Montana.  It  is  generally  mountainous,  and  is  very 
deficient  in  roads.  The  river-valleys  are  generally  deep, 
fertile,  and  so  well  sheltered  from  winds  that  cattle  need 
no  protection  in  winter.  The  Payette  Valley  is  a  splendid 
prairie,  producing  grass,  grain,  cattle,  and  some  timber. 
It  abounds  in  game  and  fish.    Cap.  Mount  Idaho.    P.  849. 

Idaho,  ])ost-v.,  county-seat  of  Clear  Creek  cc  Col.,  in 
Clear  Creek  Valley,  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  34  miles 
W.  of  Denver  and  b  miles  from  Concord,  on  the  Colorado 
Central  R.  R.  It  is  in  a  most  romantic  region,  and  is  well 
known  for  its  hot  and  cold  mineral  springs,  which  are  use- 
ful in  a  very  wide  range  of  diseases.  Idaho  has  ample 
hotel  accommodation,  and  is  visited  every  summer  by  great 
numbers  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  health  by  means  of 
the  baths  and  the  charming  climate. 

Idaho  City,  post-v..  cap.  of  Boise  cc,  Id,,  in  a  valley 
of  a  spur  of  the  Salmon  River  Mountains  :  lat.  43°  45'  N., 
Ion.  115°  30'  W.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  very  important 
mining  region;  has  a  national  bank,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
public  and  private  schools,  2  churche«,  a  court-house,  jail, 
and  various  manufacturing  and  business  firms. 

T.  J.  Sutton.  En.  "  Idaho  World." 

Ida'lium  (now  Dali),  a  promontory  of  the  E.  coast  of 
Cyprus,  on  which  was  situated  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Aphrodite  ;  hence  her  surname,  Idalia. 

I'daville,  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  White  co.,  lud.,  on 
the  C'jlumbus  Chicago  and  Indiana  Central  R.  R.     P.  197. 

Ide,afish  of  the  carp  family  fCyprinidse),  the  iejfci'sru* 
Idu8,  found  in  rocky  lakes  of  Northern  Europe.  It  is  a 
good  table-fish. 

Ide  (George  Barton),  D.  D,,  b.  at  Coventry,  Vt.,  in 


1806;  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1830;  entered 
the  ministry  ;  became  pastor  of  a  Bapti^-t  churcb  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  in  1834,  of  the  Old  Federal  street  church  in  Boston 
in  1835,  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Philadelphia  in 
1838,  and  of  a  church  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1852.  Br. 
Ide  was  distinguished  for  scholarship,  eloquence,  and  logi- 
cal power;  he  was  averse  to  writing  for  publication,  but  in 
the  course  of  a  ministry  of  forty-two  3'ears  quite  a  number 
of  bis  sermons  appeared  separately  or  in  volumes,  D.  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Apr.  16,  1872. 

Ide'a,  one  of  the  most  important  terms  in  mental  phil- 
osopby  (from  the  Greek  iUa.  or  cTfios,  as  emjiloycd  by  Plato 
to  signify  what  is  objectively  permanent  under  changing 
phenomena),  used  in  modern  times,  especially  since  Des- 
cartes, to  designate  subjective  notions  and  representations 
with  or  without  objective  validity.  Plato  discovered,  as  a 
result  of  his  **  dialectic,"  that  under  the  constant  change 
which  goes  on  with  individual  things  there  is  a  permanent 
form  or  type  of  the  process,  which  abides — somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  "persistent  force"'  or  "law  of  nature" 
described  in  modern  science.  These  archetypal  forms  or 
"  ideas  "  he  represented  as  existing  prior  to.  and  independ- 
ent of,  things  manifest  to  the  senses.  Aristotle  held  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  pure,  self-active  form  (irpiiJTo^  et3o?),  which 
transcends  material  existence,  but  be  opposed  Plato's 
doctrine  of  independent  ideas.  The  doctrine  of  the  exist- 
ence of  ideas  as  logical  conditions  of  reality,  and  as  con- 
ditions of  the  pos;ibility  of  all  the  general  conceptions 
which  the  mind  forms,  was  held  by  Spinoza,  Malebranche, 
and  Leibnitz,  in  a  modified  form.  Descartes  was  so  strongly 
impressed  with  this  doctrine  that  he  attempted  to  prove 
the  existence  of  God  from  the  subjective  idea  of  a  most 
perfect  being.  The  ancient  philosophers  investigated  the 
question.  What  is  true  in  and  for  itself?  The  moderns 
propose  the  problem  of  certitude.  How  to  proceed  from 
thought  to  being?  Since  the  time  of  Locke  it  has  been 
common  usage  to  designate  by  the  term  "  ideas ''  all 
thoughts,  notions,  conceptions,  images,  perceptions,  and 
intuitions,  whether  necessary  or  arbitrary.  According  to 
the  sensational  school  of  Locke  and  Hume,  all  ideas  take 
their  rise  in  sensation,  and  immediate  sensuous  impres- 
sions give  the  most  adequate  knowledge,  while  ideas,  and 
especially  complex  ideas,  are  fainter  and  less  valid  copies 
of  reality.  Kant  pointed  out  the  objective  validity  of 
universal  and  necessar3' ideas;  they  were  to  be  regarded 
as  expressing  logical  conditions  of  reality  in  time  and 
space.  But  ideas  proper  were  with  him  the  product  of 
the  reason  in  its  regulative  activity.  Hegel  gave  the  name 
of  idea  {Idee)  to  the  highest  actualit}' — the  universal  form 
of  existence  considered  as  a  totality,  self-related  activity, 
or  thinking  reason.  This  was  a  return  to  Plato's  insight, 
or  rather  to  that  of  Aristotle.  Taking  "idea"  in  the 
modern  acceptation  as  the  common  term  for  all  representa- 
tions, it  may  signify — X.  Sensuous  ideas  =  images  of  sense 
formed  in  the  lowest  stage  of  thinking;  II.  Ahstract  ideas 
=  general  concepts  formed  by  abstraction  and  generali- 
zation from  experience  ;  III.  Concrete  ideas  =  synthetical 
conceptions  or  notions  formed  by  tracing  out  necessary  re- 
lations and  correlations  dialect ically  :  W.  Absolute  idea  = 
the  comprehension  of  the  totality  in  its  self-determination 
(what  the  Platonists  speak  of  as  *' knowing  by  wholes"). 
Ideas  are  spoken  of  as  simple  or  complex,  necessary  or 
contingent,  absolute  or  relative,  universal  or  particular, 
innate  or  adventitious,  clear  or  obscure,  adequate  or  inade- 
quate, etc.  W.  T.  Harris. 

Ide'alism,  a  philosophical  doctrine  defined  (a)  as  hold- 
ing that  in  external  perception  the  objects  immediately 
known  are  ideas,  or  (h)  as  holding  that  Ihe  external  world 
is  a  mere  phenomenon  manifesting  a  superscnsuous  essence 
which  is  (1)  spirit,  reason,  or  thinking  intelligence  and 
will,  or  (2)  force,  law,  or  some  unconscious  principle  of 
evolution.  According  to  the  former  definition,  nrarly  all 
philosophers,  excepting  those  belonging  to  the  Scottish 
school,  would  fall  in  the  class  of  idealists,  thus  numbering 
such  different  systems  as  those  of  Locke,  Hume,  Kant, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Descartes,  etc.  all  in  one  school.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter  definition,  the  theistie  or  spiritualistic 
thinkers  would  he  classed  in  one  division  of  the  idealistic 
school,  while  the  pantheistic  thinkers  (including  even  the 
modern  "positivists")  would  belong  to  the  other  division  ; 
and  opposed  to  these  would  be  the  nominalistic  branch  of 
materialists  and  the  self-styled  '•common-sense"  thinkers. 
It  has  been  contended,  in  fact,  that  all  philosophy  must  be 
impliedly  idealistic  in  that  it  undertakes  to  explain  im- 
mediate things — or  at  least  the  knowledge  of  them — and 
thereby  presupposes  a  unity  or  grounil  for  them  upon 
;  which  they  depend.  All  dependent  things  are  in  a  certain 
sense  ideal  or  potential,  and  underlying  the  external  mul- 
tiplicity of  such  things  there  is  a  unity.  Were  there  no 
interdependence  or  correlation  among  things,  it  is  held  that 
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thoro   could   bo   no    philosophy.      Although   Parmcnides, 

Anaxii-oras.  and  especially  Pythagoras,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  idealists,  yet  Plato  is  the  idealist  ;)ar  excellence,  aud  the 
father  of  that  school  of  thinkers.     His  "  ideas  "  or  arche- 
typal forms— ,r«paiecv^aTa-are  immaterial  and  eternal  es- 
scaoes  which  are   shadowed   forth   or   manilested  by  hnlto 
realities.     Finite  thiugx  are  "  copies  "  of  ideas,  and  by  rea- 
son of  their  inadequateness  as  copies  they  are  m  a  state  ot 
perpetual  tlux  or  transition  from  one  phase  to  another,  each 
mperfeclion  giving  place  to  a  more  correet  copy,  which 
a-ain,is  defective  in  some  other  respect.    Thus,  the  process 
of  finite  things  arises  from  their  mutual  imperfection,  and 
from  the  consequent  struggle  to  attain  adequateness     Sub- 
stantial! v  identical  with  this  is  the  doctrine  ol  Aristotle,  who 
opposes  ihe  doctrine  of  "  ideas  "  as  separate  archetypes,  and 
livs  stress  on  an  intelligent  First  Cause  as  the  supreme 
principle  of  CNplanation.     The  Neo-Platon.sts  were  .\ris- 
totelian  in  the  scientific  form   of  their  systems,  but  they 
betrav  a  strong   Oriental  influence  upon  their  modes  ot 
thinking      Oriental  idealism  is  unable  to  reconcile  the  in- 
finite wUh  the  finite,  holding  the  former  to  bo  the  uncon- 
ditione.l  and  indeterminate,  consequently  as  impersonal. 
The    Neo-Platonists    endeavor    to    seize    a    first    principle 
hi-her  than  intelligence  or  than  consciousness  ;  they  seek, 
affer  the  manner  of  Oriental  idealism,  an  impersonal  abso- 
lute uuitv      The  idealism  of  Plotinus  and  Proclus,  and  es- 
peoiallv  that  of  lamblichus  and  Synesius,  strives  to  reach 
i  primordial  essence  as  the  secret  ineffable  cause  and  final 
goal  of  all  things.     The  visible  world  of  time  and  space  is 
a  creation  of  the  soul  iu  its  "  lapse"  or  descent  from  the 
divine    world  of   ideas   or   eternal    verities.     Valentmian 
Gnosticism  undertook  to  furnish  a  Neo-Platonio  basis  for 
Christianity,  adding,  however,  a  more  explicit  principle 
of  mediation  or  means  of  return  from  the  "lapse     to  the 
hi^icst  principle.     Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  and  more 
csneeiallv  the  Arabian  commentators  of  Aristotle,  set  up  a 
pantheistic  idealism;  which  indeed  is  the  outcome  of  Ori- 
ental monotheism  as  contrasted  with  the  (Jiristuan  Trini- 
tarianism.     The  ideal  principle  to  which  all  individual  c.x- 
istenccs  in  the  world  are  subordinated,  and   before  which 
they  perish,  is  a  world-soul  conscious  in  individuals  not  en- 
dowed with  immortality,  and  not  possessing,  of  itself,  per- 
son ilitv.      Christian    philosophy,    as   such,    is   essentially 
idcalisfio,  inasmuch  as  it  has  to  provide  a  speculative  basis 
for  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  Creator  and  for  an  immortal 
creature.    Thomas  Aquinas  says  that  God  "  eternally  knows 
all  thin-s   as  present,  and  through  this  knowledge  these 
things  themselves  are  caused."     But  with  the  disputes  of 
Nominalism  and  Realism  arose  the  distinction  which  sepa- 
rates later  philosophy  into  idealism  and  materialism,    ihe 
"  realism"  of  Anselm,  Albertus  Magnus,  and   Aquinas,  is 
idealism   in   the  proper  sonso  of  the  term,  holding  to  the 
origin  of  the  world  from  the  thought  ol  God,  through  his 
etcVnal  bleas  which  make  possible  our  cognition  ot  things 
by  means  of  general  ideas,  these  being  the  subjective  cor- 
relates to  the  eternal  ideas  manifested  in  individual  things. 
Realism   thus    holds  the  universe  to  exist  ante  rem  in  tho 
mind  of  (iod,  in  rem  in  the  phenomena  of  tho  world,  and 
„„«(  rem  in  the  human  mind  recognizing  it  by  tho  act  ot 
co-nition.    Nominalism,  as  developed  by  Roscellinus,  Abe- 
lar'd,  and  Occam,  looked  upon  general  terms  as  arbitrary 
creati.ins (/;«(.«  "ocf.)  without  objective  reality  correspond- 
in.'  to  them.     Each  indivi<lual  thing  exists  in  its  isolated 
independcnee,  and  there  is  no  species  or  genus  or  class  in 
nature,  but  only  individual  beings.     Hence,  sensuous  cer- 
titude is  tho  nearest   approach  to  truth,  and   abstract  or 
general  ideas  are  tlie  farlhest  removed  from  it.— Hut  when 
the  mind  perceives  the  existence  of  essential  relations  in  na- 
ture such  as  it  names  /bi-cc,  luw,  Ufe,  etc.,  mdiealing  de- 
pcndouce  and  inler.lepondcnco  among  the  things   in   Ihe 
world,  it  finds  itself  obliged  to  recognize,  perforce,  the  oh- 
ieclive  validity  of  its  c.iiiplox  or  general  ideas  expre^ssing 
'•subslaiH-es,  modes,  and    relalions."      Powers   and  forces 
give  rise  to  in.lividuals,  and  cause  them  to  vanish  again. 
While    the    particular    indivi.luals    begin    and    cease,    the 
power  or  force  persists,  and  is   nmnif.Hled  in  the  evanes- 
cence of  lliings  as  niueli  as  in  their  original; iml  thus 

proves  iHclf  to  possess  grealer  reality  than  Ihe  purlicnar 
thin-s  which  Nominalism  supposes  to  bo  Ihe  only  reality. 
Tbo''oxistcnee  of  processes  which  are  generic  iii  tb.ur  na- 
ture and  correspond  to  our  general  ideas,  eom.'S  to  con- 
sciousness iu  modem  nalural  science  as  the  doc  rilic  ol  the 
<•  persistence  of  force."  Iu  Ihe  first  stage  ol  idealism,  ae- 
cordinglv.  all  individunlily  is  looked  upon  as  transilory, 
and  an  abstract  unitv  of  f.ree  is  regarded  as  the  ulliniate 
reality  which  swallows  up  all  special  existences,  spiriua 
or  material.  From  Ibis  panlheislic  idealism  to  spiritual 
idealism  tho  transiii.in  lies  in  the  perception  that  a  1  force 
or  essential  relation  is  necessarily,  in  Ihe  last  analysis,  a 
phaso  of  sclf-determinali.ui,  and  hence  of  personal  being. 
This  insight  is  tho  key  to  tho  idoalism  of  Aristollo,  Loib- 


nitz,  Aquinas,  Eckhart,  Ilegel,  and  of  most  thinkers  who 
have  founded  systems  that  explain  human  ins  itul.ons 
Idealism,  according  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  deduces  he 
object  from  tho  subject,  while  matcrialisiu  deduces  tho 
subject  from  tho  object.  This  would  exclude  he  numer- 
ous forms  of  idealism  wherein  both  subject  and  object  are 
deduced  from  a  spiritual  principle.  Among  distinguished 
modern  philosophers,  called  idealists  in  accordance  will 
one  or  the  othef  of  the  above  definitions,  arc  to  be  named 
Berkeley  and  Malebranchc  as  theological  ulealisls  ;  Des- 
cartes, as  problematical  idealist;  Hume  as  skeptical 
idealist;  Kant,  as  transcendental  idealist ;  Ficl.te  as  sub- 
jective idealist;  Schelling,  as  objective  idealist ;Hege,  as 
nhsolutc  idealist:  Schopenhauer,  as  theoretical  ideahst; 
Jacobi  and  Schleiermacher,  as  sentimental  idealists;  Spi- 
noza as  substantial  idealist.  These  and  similar  designa- 
tions are  liable  to  convey  a  false  impression  unless  supple- 
mented by  reference  to  the  full  systems  of  those  thinkers. 
(See  Krauth's  Bcrheley,  Philadelphia,  lb, 4;  also  the  sev- 
eral articles  in  this  work  on  the  philosophers  above  named, 
on  ScnooLME.v,  and  on  PiiiLosoi'UV.)  W  .  1-  Uakhis. 

I'dPler  (CnmsTiAS  Lt:nwic.),  b.  at  Gross-Brese,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg,  Sept.  21,  Ufifi,  and  ap- 
pointed professor  of  astronomy  and  chronology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  in  1821.  His  principal  works  are- 
Handbw-h  der  mathcmalhcken  und  techniehen  thr..nolu;i,e 
(lS31)and  Die  Zeitrcehunn  der  Chinegen  (lb.«);  but  his 
earlier  writings,  Hl.loriaehe  Unternnchnnyen  jij"^'- J'<=  <"■ 
,rLonn,eke  ifeoiachtnngen  der  Al,en  (ISOfi)  Ilaudlneh  der 
Fr.,nzoBl«cheu  Sprache  nnd  lilteralnr  ( lSo2),  etc.,  were  also 
well  received.     D.  in  Berlin  Aug.  10,  1846. 

Tden'tity,  a  philosophical  term  used  to  indicate  unity 
with  persistence  and  continuity.     By  it  is  not  meant  ab- 
stract unity,  but  unity  in  plur.ality,  ,n  multiplicity,  succes- 
sion, diversity,  or  change.     Hence  it  is  predicable  o(  sub- 
slance,  and    of  the  quantity  of  force,    matter,    and  other 
essential  relations  in  nature.     It  ,s  more  '^p.^"'  b'  P"'^  " 
cable  of  life  and  of  personality.     Personal  identity  is  at- 
tested through  consciousness  and  memory.     In  conscious- 
ness there  is  the  antithesis  of  subject  and  object,  and  the 
self  is  certain  of  the  idenlity  of  itself  as  subject  with  itself 
as  obicct.     This  identity  is  a  mystery,  perhaps  identieal 
with  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the  participation  of 
the  particular  thing  in  the  generic  or  universal.     W^"'    X 
may  be  regarded  as  existing  in  various  degrees  :  I.  As    he 
identity  of  the  inorganic  substances  ,n  '''''"'■^-°f  «>"  .  "  °- 
eral   for  example.     Here  there  is  supposed  to  be  an  i  Un- 
tity  in  material  or  substancc-an  identity  of  composilion 
nt  scarcely  any  identity  that  .night  be  called  individual 
identity,  alihough  in  the  crystal  this  begins  to  be  suggested. 
I  .  In  the  plaiiV,  according  to  Aristotle,  dwells  them-Mn./- 
in,,  soul,  so  that  there  is  identity  of  life,  and  even  ol  prop- 
agation  of  speeics-idenlity  of  individual  and  iden  ity  of 
gfuus.     There  is  a  preservation  of    denlily  under  diverse 
Conditions  and  transmutations.     II   ,  In  .he  animal     hero 
is  a  still  more  remarkable  preservation  otulenuij,  „ms- 
much  as  to  ll,ev,r,r<-.(ire  soul  is  added  the y,e;„,</  sou  ,  nnd 
"he  individual  animal  feels  his  identity  even  in  his  extrem- 
ities     IV.  Man  thinks  his  identity,  and  consciousness  is 
tho  result.     In  bis  enlire  history  man  may  be  regarded  as 
coming  into  idenlity  with  himself-;,  e.  as  realizing,  by  edu- 
calionTin  himself  his  faculties  and   possibill  les  as  mind 
and  as  making  these  actual  in  the  world  in  the  shape  ot 
instilulions  and  social   organizalious.     Man's    "'l-  '  Y   - 
per-onal  idenlity,  and  esseulially  difierent  from  the  ideutily 
'of  the  phiiit,  which  grows  and  repeats  its  ^'ecie-s  in   new 
individuals  or  from  the  animal,  winch  also  Jceh,  but  can- 
not generalize.     In  man  the  species,  or  the  generic  process, 
enlors  enlire  in  each  individual  as  eonseioiisneKS    the  uni- 
versal and  parliciibir  being  idenliei.l  witli  the  '■"I'vidua- 
eonsliluting   subjeel,  ol.jecl,  ami   union   of  Ihe   <«",      I'o 
doclrinc  of  idenlily.    as  taught  by  Sehellmg     see  S.  IKI.- 
V    )    holds  Ihe  nb-soliito  to  be  Ihe  blentily  ol  the  ideal  and 
real,  or  of  the  subjective  and  objective-nialter  and  n.ind 
being  Ihe  two  p.ilcs  of  one  iiilinile  sul.slanee.      I  lie      .    i- 
ci,  le  of  Idenlilv   in  logic  stales  in  another  lorm  what  I h 
P  ii,.iple  of  Conlnuliclion  lays  down  as  the  lulidaineil  .1 
law  of  thought-namely.  that  a  lliing  cannot  /..•  and  ,.„,  be 
at  tho  .amo  limo.  (Soo  Logic,  and  '>'"»«^^^;',j;-,|  ^„„„. 

Ides.    Sco  Calknds. 


Id'iocy  [from  the  dr.  ;«c.ir„c.  «■  " P"vato  person,  honco 
an  11  1  cltered  man,  and  finally  an  ihio,.  or  person  without 
^e       1  e.   neitvl,  the  want  of  a  nalural  and  liarmoniou 

faeiiltil-s  of  a  human  being,  dependen,  ^'^  ;";';:;^;';^  ■• 
infirmity  of  the  nervous  orgMiiization.  It  >  ariia  in  dtgree 
eolingent  upon  Ibe  exiciil  "f  nervous  degeneracy,  from  a 
8  ig  i  ,  K.i  "lenl  "flhe  menial  faciiliies, or  imlMeility.  by 
nseusb     gradations  and  shades,  down  to  oomplelo  idioey. 
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This  maximum  of  imperfection  and  incapacity  stops  short 
only  at  a  condition  of  nerve  degeneracy  inconsistent  u'ith 
the  continuance  of  human  life.  Idiocy  may  exist  with  an 
apparent  condition  of  bodily  health,  but  is  more  commonly 
associated  wifh  obviously  diseased  physical  states  or  some 
impairment  of  general  physiological  functions.  There  is  a 
notable  form  of  idiocy  that  is  known  as  cretinism,  which  is 
a  marked  want  of  mental  development,  associated  with  ex- 
treme scrofulous  degeneracy  and  groat  bodily  deformity. 
This  is  more  commonly  prevalent  in  mountainous  districts. 
Idiocy  is  sometimes  confounded  with  dementia,  which  is  a 
loss  of  mental  powers  and  faculties  once  possessed.  This 
occurs  at  a  period  of  life  later  than  childhood. 

Various  methods  of  classification  of  idiocy  have  been 
suggested,  but  these  arc  either  arbitrary  or  Ijased  upon 
pathologiual  distinctions  that  are  valueless  for  any  prac- 
tical purposes  of  classification.  Of  the  first  class,  those 
based  upon  differences  in  mental  capacity,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  have  a  certain  convenience  when  it  is  fully  under- 
stood that  they  are  proposed  only  to  define  general  degrees 
of  mental  deficiency  that  nevertheless  run  into  each  other 
by  insensible  gradations.  Of  the  latter,  where  idiocy  is 
classified  by  known  or  probable  pathological  conditions 
underlying  it,  such  distinctions  are  of  little  practical  value 
in  devising  modes  of  obviating  the  resulting  mental  states 
or  in  predicting  the  results  of  such  methods.  A  patholog- 
ical classification  may.  however,  be  used  to  indicate  the 
ordinary  and  immediate  causes  which  produce  idiocy. 
From  such  a  study  it  would  bo  seen  to  occur,  first,  as  a 
form  of  human  degeneracy,  the  result  of  congenital  or  post- 
natal influences;  or,  secondly,  as  a  consequence  of  acci- 
dental causes  that  have  interrupted  or  checked  the  laws  of 
normal  human  growth.  Of  the  former,  a  majority  may  be 
classed  as  the  result  of  hereditary  neuroses  in  one  or  both 
families.  The  intermarriage  of  near  relatives  is  a  not  in- 
frequent cause  of  idiocy,  Itecause  it  intensifies  the  family 
defects  and  vices  in  the  offspring.  Again,  ill-health,  any 
serious  constitutional  affection,  or  the  intemperance  of  one 
or  both  parents  at  the  time  of  conception,  insufiicient  food, 
continued  ill-heaUh,  depressing  influences,  or  any  sudden 
shock  to  the  mother  during  gestation.  Of  the  latter,  all  in- 
juries to  the  brain  in  infancy,  whether  the  result  of  primary 
or  secondary  disease  or  from  accidental  causes.  Thus,  on 
the  one  hand  there  may  be  the  ill  effects  of  convulsions, 
epilepsy,  liydrocephalus,  or  any  primary  brain  disease,  or 
the  translation  of  eruptive  diseases  to  the  brain.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  injuries  to  the  brain  in  partu- 
rition from  instrumental  interference  or  otherwise,  from 
blows  on  the  head  or  concussion  in  infancy,  and  in  rare 
instances  from  fright.  Premature  ossification  of  the  skull 
may  prevent  mental  development  by  checking  or  stopping 
cerebral  growth.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  search  for 
causation  is  a  blind  one. 

Idiocy  has  existed  in  all  ages  and  in  every  country.  The 
relative  number  of  idiots  in  any  community  will  depend 
upon  the  physical  and  social  influences  that  lead  towards 
nerve-degeneracy,  but  the  ratio  to  the  general  population 
seems  to  be  an  increasing  one.  With  the  present  imperfect 
civiliziitiou  of  the  civilized  world,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  the 
number  as  at  least  one  to  every  thousand  in  the  population. 
The  statistics  of  the  subject  would  support  this  estimate, 
after  excluding  all  cases  of  dementia,  and  not  including 
those  unrecognized  as  idiots  on  account  of  infancy.  Their 
status  as  suljjects  of  law  and  objects  of  pity  and  charity 
had  been  recognized  from  time  immemorial,  but  any  known 
attempts  to  ameliorate  their  condition  were  reserved  for 
quite  recent  times.  In  fact,  systematic  efforts  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  condition  date  back  only  some  forty 
years.  There  was  a  prior  period  of  incubation,  in  which 
circumstances  combined  to  direct  attention  to  this  class, 
to  their  peculiarities  and  their  needs.  Efforts  to  improve 
the  eolidition  of  the  insane,  to  educate  deaf-mutes  and  the 
blind,  had  been  attended  with  great  success.  In  individ- 
ual instances,  where  idiocy  had  been  studied  and  some  de- 
gree of  improvement  had  been  attained,  the  facts  had  found 
their  way  to  the  public  ear.  Scientific  curiosity  had  been 
awakened  as  to  the  nature  of  idiocy  and  the  extent  to 
whiL-h  remedial  means  might  be  rationally  applied.  Civil- 
ized communities  were  thus  made  ripe  for  an  extension  of 
experimental  measures  of  relief  to  the  class  of  idiots.  By 
general  consent  the  name  of  Dr.  Edward  Peguin  of  Paris 
stands  at  the  head  of  European  specialists  in  the  manage- 
ment and  training  of  idiots.  He  organized  a  school  for 
the  purpose  in  18^8.  His  intelligence,  skill,  and  zeal,  to- 
gether %vith  a  happy  faculty  of  presenting  his  principles 
and  methods  of  instruction  and  the  results,  attracted  pub- 
lic attention.  The  public  authorities  of  France  and  scien- 
tific bodies  acknowledged  the  merits  of  his  system.  Visit- 
ors from  many  nations  went  to  see  the  wonderful  results. 
Thus  were  sown  the  seeds  that  have  ripened  into  extended 
labors  in  the  same  direction  in  many  lands.     His  work  on 


the  management,  training,  and  education  of  idiots,  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  lS4fi,  has  been  almost  the  only  textbook 
on  the  suliject  till  the  issue  of  a  second  treatise  in  English 
pul)lishe<l  in  ISGO  in  New  York,  where  he  now  resides. 

Institutions  have  been  established  in  many  of  the  conti- 
nental states  of  Europe.  In  Great  Britain  the  growth  and 
spread  of  institutions  for  idiots  has  been  almo.-^t  unexam- 
pled. Beginning  with  a  small  school  founded  by  ^omo 
benevolent  ladies  in  Bath  but  a  little  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  there  are  now  eight  institutions,  jmblic  and 
private,  in  England,  three  in  .Scotland,  and  one  in  Ireland. 
More  than  H)OU  idiots  and  imbeciles  are  now  gathered  in 
institutions  designed  for  their  management  and  instruction, 
supported  by  their  friends  or  by  the  liberality  of  wealthy 
and  beiu'voU'nt  individuals.  Besides  these,  several  large 
custodial  estalilishments  exist  where  indigent  and  pauper 
cases  of  idiocy  are  properly  cared  for  at  the  public  expense. 
In  (ireat  Britain,  therefore,  the  cause  of  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  idiots  may  be  regarded  as  having  been 
fairly  adopted  and  placed  upon  a  firm  foundation,  both  as 
a  charity  and  a  measure  of  public  jiolicy.  In  the  U.  S. 
efforts  at  instruction  in  individual  cases  of  idiocy  or  imbe- 
cility were  undertaken  as  early  as  3818.  The  first  school, 
however,  was  opened  at  Barre,  Mass.,  in  18-t8.  Only  a  few 
months  later,  an  experimental  school,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  was  begun  at  Boston.  To 
this  enterprise  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  long  identified  with  the 
education  of  the  blind  and  other  works  of  philanthropy, 
gave  the  jirestige  of  his  name.  Thence  followed  the  estab- 
lishment of  similar  institutions  in  other  States,  a  list  of 
which  is  here  given  : 


Name  and  location  of  InslituUon. 

When 
found- 
ed. 

Superintendent. 

No.  of 

papil9. 

Priv.  Ins 

,  Barre,  Mass 

S.Boston,  Mass- 
Syracuse,  N.  Y... 

Media,  Pa 

Columbus.  O 

Lakevil!e,ronD. 
Frankfort.  Ky... 
,Taek3onv!!!e,I!!. 
New  Y'orkCity.. 
Fayville,  Mass... 

Glenwood,  la 

Total  numbe 

1S48 
184S 
1851 

isr);{ 

1S57 
18.^,8 
ISGO 
18G.-, 
1365 
1870 
1876 

Dr.  George  Brown 

Dr.  S.  G.  Howe 

77 
120 

1D8 
22:i 
857 
57 
99 
100 
200 
7 
30 

State    *' 
State    *' 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur„ 

Dr.  I.  N.  Kcrlin 

Dr.  G.  A.  Doren 

State    " 
State    '* 
State    " 

Dr.  H.  M.  Kniffht 

Dr.  E.H.  Black 

Dr.  C.  T.  AVilbur 

City     " 
Priv.     " 
Slate    " 

Com.  of  Charities 

Mm'es  Knight  itGreen 

under 
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The  underlying  or  associated  physical  causes  of  idiocy 
have  been  referred  to.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  they 
are,  the  mo?t  of  them,  not  directly  remediable;  but  in  aa 
indirect  way  much  may  be  done  to  obviate  their  conse- 
quences, if  no  more.  These  physical  causes  may  be  classed 
cither  as  defects  or  infirmities.  As  a  defect,  there  may  be 
want  of  size  or  want  of  brain-capacity,  from  whatever 
cause  arising;  a  want  of  proper  anatomical  relation  or 
connection  in  the  elementary  parts  of  the  brain,  or  various 
abnormal  modifications  of  its  more  intimate  structure  or 
organization.  As  an  infirmity,  there  may  be  a  general  de- 
fault of  normal  functional  activity.  This  statement  includes 
a  variety  of  subtle  conditions  or  inflnences  that  may  be 
suggested  or  inferred,  rather  than  demonstrated,  originat- 
ing in  the  brain  itself  or  derived  from  impairment  of  func- 
tion of  remote  but  correlated  organs.  Of  these  physical 
causes  of  the  first  category,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  cannot 
absolutely  bo  removed  by  any  treatment.  They  are  con- 
genital, organic  defects  or  abnormal  organic  conditions  in- 
duced by  disease  in  a  region  and  in  tissues  not  susceptible 
of  much  modification  by  remedial  measures.  In  other 
words,  aljsorption  and  regeneration  cannot  be  rendered 
active  and  operative.  Of  the  second  class  of  physical 
states  or  influences,  some  degree  of  reformation  under  fa- 
voring circumstances  may  be  predicated.  Thus,  to  estab- 
lish a  healthy  functional  activity  of  the  nervous  system  and 
other  bodily  organs,  hygienic  and  remedial  measures  may 
be  undertaken  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  success.  To  bring 
the  brain  and  the  nerves  of  relation  into  exercise,  increas- 
ing their  forces,  actual  and  potential,  is  the  work  of  edu- 
cation. And  inasmuch  as  all  physiological  growth  is  the 
result  of  reciprocal  action  between  organ  and  function, 
while  size  or  capacity  and  perfection  of  organism  controls 
and  determines  the  amount  of  functional  activity',  so  im- 
perfection of  organic  structure  and  want  of  size  may  be 
the  result  of  the  absence  of  proper  functional  exercise  in 
the  brain,  as  in  any  other  organ.  Education,  then,  may 
have  an  indirect  efi^ect  in  obviating  even  the  profounder 
causes  of  idiocy.  Rational  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  idiots  resolve  themselves,  first,  into  mea- 
sures of  management,  training,  and  education.  In  insti- 
tutions for  this  purpose  the  same  general  features  arc 
everywhere  seen  :  a  gymnasium,  to  develop  muscular  power, 
attention,  dexterity  and  a  proper  carriage  ;  a  nursery,  where 
the  younger  and  lower  grades  of  pupils  are  trained  to  habits 
of  cleanliness,  decency,  order,  and  self-care;  a  school-room. 
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with  a  complete  scale  of  mental  eNercises,  from  those  ap- 
Dlicablc  to  the  first  dawuings  of  sense-power  and  Ecnse- 
norocption  up  to  the  or.lhiiiry  studies  of  au  elementary 
school.  The  same  principles  of  eilucation  are  he.e  as  in 
any  other  system  of  instruction.  Uut  the  spec.a  adapta- 
tions of  these  principles  to  meet  the  pceuhar  needs  of  this 
class  of  pupils'may  be  quite  varied.  The  w.l  of  the  teacher 
may  be  needed  to  supplement  an  absence  of  spontancous- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  beginnings  ol  instruc- 
tion will  bo  at  suoh  a  point  in  the  series  of  exercises  as  the 
evi-encies  of  each  ease  may  demand.  The  progress  wi  I 
be  by  such  gradual  steps  as  are  within  the  reach  of  each 
pupiVs  iutelligcnce.  The  acquisitions  ot  each  day.  in  the 
way  of  greater  nerve-force,  awakened  intelligence,  and  in- 
creased self-control,  are  applied  to  the  practical  matters 
of  everv-day  life  in  the  household  or  elsewhere.  The  ulti- 
mate end  of  all  these  efforts  is  to  establish  good  habits,  to 
import  a  capacity  and  a  willingness  for  some  form  of  use- 
ful oc.unatlun.  to  develop  greater  power  of  sell-control, 
and.  if  possible,  to  bring  idiots  under  the  sway  of  moral 
obli<'atiou.  The  experience  of  institutions  now  for  many 
year°s  in  operation  has  established  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  idiots  of  a  school  attending  age  and  condi  ion 
arc  susceptible  of  marked  improvement,  and  may  attain 
the  end  proposed  by  their  education  in  the  manner  and  by 
the  means  thus  briefly  indicated.  Ordinarily,  the  precise 
extent  of  iraprovability  can  be  determined  only  by  experi- 
ment ,as  the  actual  physiological  limitations  ot  the  mental 
cr..wth  can  only  thus  be  ascertained.  Of  some,  unim- 
provability  may  be  predicted  at  the  very  outset ;  thus, 
1  where  the"  degeneracy  is  of  a  kind  to  be  self-developing 

with  the  pro-ross  of  age:  where  there  is  an  obviously  un- 
dcrlvin"-  pathological  condition  progressive  in  its  nature; 
where  there  is  such  a  degree  of  deformity  as  to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  various  means  of  training,  etc. ;  and,  finally, 
where  there  is  an  extreme  nervous  excitability,  the  natura 
termination  of  which  is  in  some  form  of  insanity,— lor  all 
such  unimprovable  cases  there  is  needed  another  class  of 
institutions— namely,  of  a  custodial  character.  As  a  ques- 
tion of  social  science  two  practical  principles  may  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  disposition  of  idiots.  First,  it  involves  less 
trouble  and  no  more  actual  exjiense  to  care  for  them  by 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  competent  persons,  and  with 
proper  surroundings  and  appliances,  than  in  the  public 
Llni.house  with  other  socially  dependent  classes,  or  even  in 
the  homes  of  indigence.  Secondly,  whenever  pr.acticable 
it  is  a  wise  public  economy  that  provides  for  them  appro- 
priate means  of  management,  training,  and  education. 


Idiosyn'crasy  [Or.  IStoavyKpaaia,  a  "peculiar  admix- 
ture "1,  a  marked  individual  trait  of  any  function  of  body 
or  of  mind  which  is  possessed  by  only  one  or  by  very  few  per- 
sons (Certain  bodily  idiosyncrasies  appear  to  bo  compat- 
ible with  perfect  health.  Others  arise  from  diseased  con- 
ditions, and  cease  upon  the  cure  of  the  disease.  Meuta 
idiosyncrasies  may  not  amount  to  marks  of  insanity,  and 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  lino  between  the  two. 

I'dlewild  Cave,  a  large  cave  at  White  Pine,  Nev.  It 
was  discovered  by  miners  who  ran  a  shaft  into  it.  It  has 
been  but  imperfectly  explored. 

I'docrase  [(Jr.  elSot,  "form,"  and  Kpao-n,  "  mixture," 
from  its  resemblances  to  other  mineralsl.  a  mineral  crystal- 
lizin"  in  llie  dimctric  system,  and  essentially  a  silicate  ot 
aUimlna  and  lime,  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  iron  and 
in  some  cases  also  containing  magnesia,  etc. ;  hardness, 
6  5;  specific  gravity,  ;i.4.  It  occurs  chieny  in  lavas,  but 
is  also  met  with  in  gneiss,  serpentine,  and  granular  lime- 

BtOIlO. 

Idol'atry  [from  the  Or.  eTSot,  an  "  image."  and  Aarpev.ii/, 
to  "serve"!  is  distinguished  from  lMAr.i;-\V<msiiii' (which 
see)  or  ieonolatry  in  this,  that  the  former  is  applied  to 
literally  worsbii.ping  the  images  themselves,  whereas  icon- 
olatry  is  restricted  to  signifying  simply  the  use  of  images 
to  direct  the  min.l  in  wr^liip  to  ibe  .Icily  or  saint  repre- 
sented The  ignorant  find  itdiflicuU  to  dislinguish  between 
the  two,  a.i.l  end  by  believing  that  there  are  sanelily  and  mi- 
raculous or  magical  virtue  in  the  image  itself.  Idolatry  ap- 
pears to  be  of  great  antiquity.  Tlo'  Turanian  races  (i.  e.  the 
Finnic,  Turkisli,  Tartar,  and  I'nil-.MIaic,  Uravidiun,  and 
cognate  tribes,  including  pcrhaiis  the  Ihisquc  nn.l  KIrusean) 
worshipiicd  the  spirits  of  th.dr  nneestors,  and  represented 
these  by  little  images,  as  did  the  Romans,  who  derived  the 
custom' from  tho  Etrurians.  As  soon  as  the  brii.-f  was 
ostaldishedthat  the  departed  were  immortal,  il  woobloe.-iir 
to  Ihe  snrviv.irs  that  their  siiirits  might  benefit  them,  and 
that  this  might  be  made  sure  by  worship.  The  beginning 
of  this  nilh,^  Wiis  before  all  history,  since  lioueher  dc  1  cr- 
thes  found  tliiit  the  earliest  races  buried  their  dead  in  urns 
with  offerings.  The  more  eivili/.nd  brnn.-h  ol  humanity 
divided  into  tho  Indo-European  and  Semitic.     Tho  lormer 


appear  to  have  been  inspired  with  a  deeply  poetical  and 
pantheistic  spirit,  from  which  came  the  tendency  to  deify 
not  only  tho  principal  forces  in  nature,  but  all  their  sub- 
divisions, so  that  eventually  there  was  a  god  or  goddess  for 
every  separate  river  or  kind  of  plant— all  represented  more 
or  less  by  images,  which  were  w.>r8lupped.     The  Semitic 
races  limi'tcd  their  ideas,  expressed  in  gods,  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  reproductivcness  and  death,  especially  the  former, 
whence  resulted  a  sex-worship  and  obscene  rites.  But  they 
found  in  Moses  and  .Mohammed  refonners  who  vigorously 
repressed  all  nature-worship  and  its  resultant  idolatry  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  very  strictly  forbid  the  making  of 
o-raven  images;  Mohammed,  with  great  practical  slirewd- 
ncss,  going  so  far  as  to  forbid  the  making  of  any  image  what- 
ever. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  literal  worship  of  images  in 
themselves  appears  to  be  in  proportion  to  their  monstrosity 
and  ugliness.     The  Greeks  made  statues  of  their  gods,  but 
seem  to  have  merely  admired  the  former  while  they  adored 
the  latter.     In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  Virgins  of 
Raphael  and  of  the  great  artists  generally  serve  merely  for 
icunolatry,  but  where  idululnj  is  developed  it  is  common  to 
some  barbarously  adorned  rural  image  or  to  one  absolutely 
hideous — .-.fl.  the  jet-black  Virgin  of  Altiitting.     The  tend- 
ency of  humanity  to  invest  material  objects  with  magical 
virtues  is  universal.     A  isavage  who  has  by  chance  always 
killed  his  enemies  or  his  game  with  a  certain  we.npon  soon 
believes  that  it  possesses  a  peculiar  virtue,  and  this  belief 
readily  extends  to  ornaments  and  amulets,  which  are  sup- 
posed" to  bring  luck.     From  amulets — pebbles  or  beads — 
the  faith  readily  extends  to  human  images,  whether  of  an- 
cestors or  representing  powers  of  nature.  Idolaters  of  every 
country  endeavor  to  please  their  divinity  by  sacrifices,  and 
,many  punish  it  when  their  prayers  are  not  answered.     It 
is  not  many  years,  as  the  writer  can  voneh,  since  the  in- 
habitants of  Segni,  in  Italy,  having  pr.aycd  in  vain  to  SI. 
Bruno   for  rain,  took  his    imuge  down,  punished   it  wilh 
stripes,  and  stuck  it  into  tho  mud  of  a  river  head  down- 
ward.  A  great  shower  happening  to  fall  immediately  alter, 
tho  people  came  in  solemn  procession,  took  the  image  up, 
washed  it,  and  reinstated  it  in  its  shrine.     It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  Catholic  Church  docs  not  sanction  such  idol- 
atry, though  it  encourages  ieonolatry.     A  curious  form  of 
idolatry  is  the  totem-worship   by  which  a  certain  sa-red 
animal"  is  regarded  as  originating  and  protecting  families 
and  tribes  of  a  common  descent.     This  was  to  be  found, 
e.  a.,  among  the  Teutonic  Wolfinge— whose  names  survive 
in  Rudolf,  Wolfgang,  etc.— as  also  among  North  American 
Indians.     Sir  John  Lubbock  briefly  explains  this  as  fol- 
lows :  "In  endeavoring  to  account  for  the  worship  of  ani- 
mals wo  must  remember  that  names  are  very  frequently 
taken  from  them.     The  children  and  followers  of  a  man 
called  the  Bear  or  tho  Lion  would  make  that  a  tribal  name. 
Hence  the  animal  itself  would  be  first  respected,  then  wor- 
shipped."    Mr.  Herbert  .Spencer  regards  this  as  the  origin 
of  fetichism.  or  the  lowest  forms  of  all  idolatry.  "  He  whose 
family  tradition  is  that  his  ancestor  was  the  crab,  will  con- 
ceive tho  crab  as  having  a  di.sguised  inner  power  like  his 
own.    Hence  .  .  .  multitudinous  things  around  will  acquire 
imaginary  personalities."     Idols  representing  forms  half 
human,  lialf  brutal,  also  originate,  in  all  probability,  from 
this  source.     There  is  more  than  one  royal  or  noble  family 
in  Europe  and  the  East  which  has  a  tradition  that  it  sprang 
from  the  amours  of  a  woman  with  an  animal,  the  animal 
having  been  simply  a  man  named  after  one.     According  to 
Max  Miiller,  races  so  rude  as  to  have  sim]dy  one  word  for 
every  one  idea,  cannot  represent  active  powers,  natural  or 
suiiernatural,iii  nnv  but  apcrsonal  and  more  or  less  human 
form.    This  would  also  account  tor  the  origin  of  much  rude 
idolatry.      Ieonolatry  becomes  id.datry  when  the  image  is 
believed  to  wink,  bow,  or  display  signs  of  life,  owing  to  tho 
actual  presence  in  it  of  the  spirit  whieli  it  represents,  or 
when  it  is  bdievcil  to  possess  healing  or  magical  power. 
The  most  extensively  disseminateii  idols  are  those  of  Rood- 
dha  and  of  the  Chfncso  quocu  of  heaven,  which  boars  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Isis.  Ciiaiii.es  (!.  Lklano. 

Id'rin,  town  of  Austria,  in  Carniola,  on  the  Idriza.  It 
is  situated  in  a  kettle-shaped  valley,  and  is  famous  for  il- 
quiek-ilver-mines.  which  are  said  lo  be  the  richest  in  Ivuroiie, 
producing  annually  ;inoll  cwts.     I'op.  1:100. 

IdVtcdt,  a  V.  of  SIcswick,  noteworthy  on  aecount  of 
tho  baltle  (.lulv  21  and  2a,  \^M)  by  which  the  HaneK 
orusheil  the  Sleswick-Holstein  rebellion. 

Idlimir'a,  territory  of  Western  Asia,  wad  boumled  N. 
by  .ludoMi.  W.  bv  Ihe  Mediterrnncan.  At  one  time  it  com- 
iirised  iiarls  ,<(  .'lu.la-a  as  far  N.  as  Hebron,  an.l  in  Arabia 
the  peninsula  of  I'etra-a.  It  wan  inhabited  by  (be  descend- 
ants of  Esau,  and  was  annexed  lo.ludiea  by  David,  and 
later  bv  Ihe  Maccabees.  The  relations  between  the  .Irw.s 
and  Ibe  ldumoMins(Edomileslw.TO  always  hostile  and  lull 
of  haired,  even  uller  Ihe  .lews  had   r ived  an  Idum.enn 
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dynasty  in  the  son  of  Ilerod  the  Great,  in  whose  time  the 
Idumffians  were,  however,  Jews  in  religion. 

le'si,  town  of  Itaiv,  in  tlie  province  of  Ancon.a.  It  is 
said  to  I'e  of  Pelasgian  origin,  and  through  the  Umbnans 
and  Gauls  it  passed  to  the  Komans,  traces  of  whose  civili- 
zation are  everywhere  seen.  The  eity  walls  are  flanked  by 
towers,  and  the  place  is  well  supplied  with  good  water.  Ihe 
public  buildings  are  very  respectable,  andcontain  some  hne 
pictures,  as  well  as  some  curious  antiquU.es.  The  trade 
and  manufactures  of  this  town  are  very  considerable. 
Pop.  in  1S74,  18,912. 

If'flniul  (Ai'Gi'ST  Wilhelm),  b.  at  H.anover  Apr.  19, 
l-;,ii  •  took  to  the  stage  at  Goiha  in  1777  ;  acted  m  Man- 
heiui  1779,  and  became  in  1790  director  of  the  ^atlonal 
Theatre  of  Berlin,  where  he  d.  Sept.  22, 1S14.  His  dramas, 
of  whieh  he  wrote  a  great  number,  and  which  in  their  time 
were  performed  on  all  the  stages  of  Germany  and  Scan- 
dinavia, are  narrow,  sentimental,  and  affected  pictures  ot 
the  trivialities  of  evcrv-dav  life  ;  but  they  .are  not  altogether 
without  psychological  interest  and  theatrical  effect.  As  an 
actor  he  was  the  perfection  of  that  which  his  dramas  in- 
tended to  represent— the  natural,  the  noble,  the  true  ;  but  ho 
was  great  only  in  the  representation  of  that  which  in  reality 
is  small.  Clemf.ns  Petersen.^ 

Igasu'ric  .\ciil  [Malay,  ignmu-n,  •■  vomiting-nut  "], 
an  acid  found  in  Xhj:  omim  and  St.  Ignatius'  beans,  and 
in  the  root  of  Stri/chiws  mhibrina. 

Igasu'rine  [.Malay,  I'ynsnra,  "vomiting-nut"],  an  al- 
kaloid which  occurs  inA'-ix  vomica  in  comjiany  with  strych- 
nine and  brucine.  It  is  intensely  poisonous.  (See  Desnoix, 
J.  Phnnn.  [3],  .txv.  202,  and  Sohiitzenborger,  Compl.  rend., 
xlvi.  12:it;  Ann.  Ch.  Phunn.,  oviii.  31S.)  , 

Iglau',  town  of  Austria,  in  the  province  of  Moravia,  on 
the  It'lawa.  It  is  an  old  but  well-huilt  town,  with  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  cloth,  tobacco,  and  machinery,  and 
rich  silver-mines  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  20,112. 

I"Ie'sias,  town  of  Sardinia,  in  the  province  of  Cagliari. 
It  i"a  walled  city,  with  crenelated  towers  and  a  castle,  and 
is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  island. 
Silver  and  other  mines  are  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  so 
prosperous  are  the  mining  operations  that  this  town  is 
known  in  Sardinia  as  the  "city  of  the  mines."  There  is, 
however,  little  general  industry  except  among  the  women, 
who  make  quantities  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs.  P.  9811.. 
Iglesias  (Josii  Mahh).  See  Api'Endix. 
Ig'lo,  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Zips,  on  the 
Hernad,  has  copper  and  iron  works,  and  a  considerable 
trade.     Pop.  i900. 

Igna'tins,  Saist,  bishop  and  martyr.    It  is  not  known 
whether  he  was  of  Syrian  or  of  Greek  descent,  nor  whose 
disciple  he  was.     Eu'sebius  (H!«l.,  iii.  22)   makes  him  the 
second  bishop  of  Antioch,  Evodius  having  been  the  first. 
The  ApoKlolir   C'jiiililiiiiona  (vii.  46)  make    Evodius  and 
Ignatius  bishops  together— Evodius  appointed  by   Peter, 
and  Ignatius  by  Paul.     Baronius  and  Natalis  Alexander 
think  they  were  bishops  together— Evodius  of  the  Jews, 
Ignatius  (if  the  Gentiles.     That  ho  was  a  martyr,  haying 
been   condemned   at    .\ntiooh,   and  taken   to   Rome  to    bo 
thrown  to  the  lions,  is  hardly  to  be  doubted.     The  diiie  of 
his  martyrdom  is,  however,  a  mooted  question.    The  earliest 
date  is  that  recently  given  by  Drossel  on  tho  authority  of 
a  new  codex  of  the  Marli/riitw.  first  edited  by  him  in  1857 
(2d  ed.  1803),  which  begins  :  "  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Trajan,"  /.  c.  102  A.  D.     The  old  Mnrt;/riiim, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  tampered  with, 
names  Deo.  20,  107.     But  as  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  Trajan  did  not  go  to  the  East  till   114,  wintering   at 
Antioch    114-15,  critical  opinion   is  now   gravitating   to- 
w.ards  115.      Perhaps  we   may   say  Dec.   20,    115.      Bear- 
in'    the    n,ame   of    Ignatius    there    are    fifteen    Epistles, 
eight  of  wBich    (three   in    a  Latin  and  five   in    a    Greek 
recension)   are  now  generally  considered  spurious.     The 
remaining   seven   {Eithcsians,  Mnrinesinns,    TralUanSj  Ro- 
mans,   written    at    Smyrna;     Philadclphiang,    Smyrnxant, 
Poll/carp,  written  at  Troas)  are  in  two   Greek  recensions  : 
(l)'the  longer,  first  published  by  Pacsous  in  1567;  (2)  the 
shorter,  first  published  by  Archbishop  Usher  in  1644.    Three 
of  the  seven   (Ephcsinm,    liomnns,    Po!i/rnrp)   were    pub- 
lished, with  a  translation,  in  a  still  shorter  Syriac  recension, 
by  Cu'reton  in  1845.     Since  then  the  Ignatian  controversy 
has  been  renewed  with  great  sharpness.     The  several  opin- 
ions are  as  follows:  (1)  Killen  thinks  them  all  spurious,  but 
imao-ines  that  the  Syriac  three  were  the  first  to  be  forged. 
in  the  time  of  Origeii  (185-254),  soon  after  which  they  were 
translated  into  Greek,  expanded,  and  others  added,  before 
the  time  of  Eusebius,  who  had  the  seven.     (2)  Baur  and 
Hil-'cnfeld  think  them  all  spurious,  but  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  seven  shorter  Greek  epistles  were  the  first  to   be 
forged,  after  150.     The  Syriac  three,  it  is  contended,  read 


like  extracts.  (.3)  Cureton,  Bunscn,  Ilitschl,  and  Lipsius 
advocate  the  genuineii;ss  of  the  Syriac  three.  (4)  A  strong 
array  of  the  ablest  critics,  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic,  such  as  Gieseler,  Uhlhoru,  Mijhler.  and  Hefcle, 
may  still  be  reckoned  on  the  side  of  the  shorter  Greek  re- 
ceusion.  The  longer  Greek  differ  from  the  shorter  in  the 
greater  emphasis  which  is  put — (1)  upon  episcopacy;  (2) 
the  divinity  of  Christ.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Ignatius,  Loyola.  See  Loyola. 
Ignatius'  Bean,  or  Bean  of  St.  Ignatius,  the 
bean-like  seed  of  Stryihuns  /i/nalii,  a  rather  large  shrub 
with  curious  vine-like  branches  growing  in  the  Philippines, 
and  belonging  to  the  order  Loganiacca}.  The  seed  is  an 
inch  long,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  has  the  properties  of 
nux  vomica,  but  more  actively,  for  it  contains  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  strychnia.  The  commercial  supply  is  irreg- 
ular. tIic  seed  was  named  by  tho  Jesuits  in  honor  of 
Ignatius  Loyola,  their  fouutler. 

Ig'ncous  Rocks  are  those  which  have  been  formed  by 
the  cooling  of  melted  materials,  as  distinguished  from 
sfdimenlary  rocks,  which  are  formed  of  material  deposited 
from  water,  and  melamorphic  rocks,  sedimentary  in  their 
ori''in,  but  much  changed  in  character  by  the  action  of 
heat  and  pressure.  Igneous  rocks  are  formed  by  the  cool- 
ing of  lavas  from  volcanoes  or  of  the  fused  matters  cast  up 
through  fissures  in  the  earth's  crust,  constituting  dykes  of 
non-stratified  rock.  Igneous  rocks  are  either  feliU-palhlc 
(white  trap,  porphyry,  trachyte,  phonolite.  pitchstone,  ob- 
sidian, pumice,  etc.)  or  nnijltic  (diorite.  basalt,  dolerite, 
etc.).  Granite,  greenstone,  etc.  are  sometimes  reckoned  as 
io-neous  rocks,  but  in  many  cases  they  appear  to  be  truly 
metamorphic. 

Ig'nis  Fat'uus  [Lat.  "  vain  or  foolish  light ;"  Fr./cn- 
foUci:  Gcr.  Inlichi   or  Irrvlsik},  a  luminous  meteor,  ap- 
pearing  during   summer   and  autumn   nights  on   marshy 
land,  n'ear  stagnant  water,  in  graveyards  and  other  places 
where  decomposition  is  going  on.     It  is  an  unsteady  bluish 
light,  usually  Been  a  few  inches  above  the  surface  of  tho 
ground,  sometimes  stationary,  but  commonly  moving  with 
great  rapidity.     It  appears  brightest  at  a  distance,  and  re- 
cedes from  the  observer  as  he  tries  to  approach  it ;  thus 
travellers  have  frequently  lost  their  lives  through  being 
deluded  by  it  into  dangerous  bogs.     From  its  resemblance 
to  a  lighted  wisp  of  straw  or  torch  borne  quickly  .along,  it 
has  received  a  number  of  names,  such  as  Will-o'-thc-Wisp, 
Jack-  (or  Peg-)  o'-Lantern,  Friar's  Lantern,  Kit-with-the- 
Canstick   {i.  c.  candlestick),  and  has    given  rise  to   many 
popular  legends.     It  was  formerly  attributed  by  the  coun- 
try-people to  evil   spirits,  who  found   pleasure  in  luring 
human  beings  to  destruction,  but  was  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  souls  escaped  from  purgatory,  all  in  flames,  with  the 
hope  of  inducing  men  to  pray  for  their  deliverance.    When 
appearing  in  churchyards,  the  ignis  fatuus  is  still  in  some 
idaccs  called  "  corpse-candle,"  and  regarded  as  a  presage 
of  speedy  death,  generally  to  the  person  by  whom  it  is  seen. 
The  English  gypsies,  to  whom,  owing  to  their  out-of-door 
life,  tho  ignis  fatuus  is  a  familiar  spectacle,  call  it  miiUot 
momelin,  or  ghost-light.     A  light  of  this  species,  called  in 
Buckinghamshire  "the  Wat."  is  said  to  haunt  prisons,  and 
when  seen  by  a  prisoner  before  his  trial  is  considered  an 
unfavorable  omen.     The  cause  of  the  ignis  fatuus  is  not 
fully  decided.     Some  meteorologists  refer  it  to  electricity  ; 
others  to  an  issue  of  marsh-gas  (light  carburctted  hydro- 
gen), caused  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  and 
inflamed  by  an  electric  spark.     It  is  most  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  phosphurettcd  hydrogen  arising  from  decom- 
posiuo-  animal  matter;  this  gas  takes  fire  spontaneously 
upon  "coming  into  contact  with  atmospheric  air.     Before 
the  introduction  of  an  improved  agricultural  system,  and 
the  almost  universal  drainage  of   marsh-lands,  the  ignis 
fatuus  was  a  very  ordinary  phenomenon.     At  present  it  is 
more  rarely  seen,"  and  is  often  vainly  sought  for  by  students 
of  meteorology.     Sir  Isaac  Newton  defined  it  as  "  a  vapor 
shining  without  heat,"  but  other  observers   have  described 
it  as  producing  a  slight  degree  of  warmth,  and  have  even 
succeeded  in  igniting  flax  at  its  flame.     Janet  Iucket. 
See  Grand  Jury. 

See  Ignorantia  Juris. 

^^ ^norance  of  the  law"].    It 

is  a  cardVnTl  leJvT  princiVle  that  Ignorance  of  the  law  af- 
fords DO  excuse  for  a  violation  of,  or  failure  to  observe,  its 
requirements.  It  is  conclusively  presumed  that  every  ono 
is  acquainted  with  the  established  rules  of  law,  and  under- 
stands that  his  conduct  should  be  regulated  in  accordance 
with  them,  without  regard  to  his  lack  of  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire such  knowledge.  This  presumption,  though  it  may 
work  great  hardship  in  particular  cases,  is  based  upon  the 
necessity  of  securing  the  practical  and  uniform  cnforcemeut 
of  the  law,  and  is  therefore  demanded  by  considerations  of 


Ignoramus. 
Ignorantia  Facti 
Ignoran'tia  Ju'ris  [Lat., 
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public)  |ioIicy.  If  a  different  rule  wcro  adopted,  the  desire 
to  avoid  iej^al  iiccouiitahilitj  would  lead  to  a  general  disre- 
gard of  tbu  law,  and  it  might  therefore  be  transgressed 
with  impunity,  and  would  become  wholly  ineffective.  In 
regard  tu  {ijnorance  of  /art,  however,  there  is  not  the  same 
reason  for  a  similar  presumption,  and  a  difl'erent  rule  is 
established.  Acts  done  or  transactions  entered  into  in  con- 
ecquence  of  ignorance  of  material  facts,  when  the  lack  of 
knowledge  is  notattributabic  to  unreasonable  remissness  in 
inquiry  or  a  disregard  of  readily  available  sources  of  in- 
formation, will  not,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  be  held  to 
impose  any  legal  liability,  or  at  least  the  same  degree  of 
liability  as  would  otherwise  have  been  incurred.  These 
rules  as  to  ignorance  of  law  and  of  fact  are  at  present  rec- 
ognized in  the  common-law  tribunals,  as  well  as  in  courts 
of  equity.  For  example,  in  civil  cases  it  is  held  that  if 
money  is  paid  in  any  transaction  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  but  in  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  of  law  applying 
to  the  case,  it  cannot  bo  recovered  back  if  there  be  nothing 
unconscientious  on  other  grounds  in  the  retention  of  it; 
but,  on  the  other  liaud.  if  money  be  paid  through  ignorance 
of  the  facta  merely,  and  without  laches,  it  will  in  general 
be  recoverable.  In  like  manner,  in  criminal  law,  if  an 
offence  be  committed  which  is  in  fact  a  crime,  though  not 
known  to  be  such  by  the  wrongdoer,  the  plea  of  ignorance 
that  the  law  forbade  such  an  act  will  not  be  accepted  in 
justification;  but  if  a  house-owner  should,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  reasonable  degree  of  caution,  and  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  necessary  for  self-protection,  kill  a  person  by  night  in 
his  house  whom  he  innocently  but  mistakenly  believed  to 
be  a  burglar,  his  ignorance  would  be  upon  a  point  of  fact, 
and  would  free  him  from  responsibility.  Ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  state  is  deemed  to  be  ignorance  of  fact, 
and  the  States  of  the  Union  are  for  this  purpose  deemed  to 
be  foreign  to  one  another. 

But  these  rules  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  ignorance  are 
modified  at  times  by  other  ]irinciples  of  law,  so  that  their 
apjilicatiun  is  not  invariable.  Thus,  if  a  ]»oint  of  law  be 
doubtful,  and  certainty  of  knowledge  thereon  cannot  bo 
attained,  a  compromise  of  claims  aflected  by  it  will  gen- 
erally be  sustained  as  establishing  the  rights  of  the  parties, 
since  it  is  desirable  that  litigation  bo  diminished.  More- 
over, if  a  person's  ignorance  of  law  has  afforded  another 
opjiortunity  to  practice  fraud  or  imposition  upon  him,  his 
ignorance  will  not  preclude  him  from  obtaining  relief,  since, 
if  such  were  the  ease,  the  other  party  would  be  permitted 
to  profit  by  his  own  wrong.  A';ain,  it  is  a  salutary  rule 
of  law  that  when  one  of  two  innocent  parties  must  suffer 
the  loss  resulting  from  any  act,  the  consequences  should 
fall  upon  the  one  who  has  caused  or  enabled  the  act  to  be 
committed,  rather  tlian  upon  the  other.  Hence,  if  a  person 
assume  to  act  as  agent  for  another  in  conducting  any  trans- 
action, believing  that  he  has  authority  so  to  act,  while  ho 
has  no  authority  in  reality,  the  interests  of  tho  third  person 
with  whom  he  deals  upon  such  a  basis  will  generally  bo 
protected,  anci  the  pretended  agent  will  have  no  claim  to 
relief  on  the  ground  of  ignorance  of  material  facts.  Tho 
generally  prevalent  doctrine  is,  that  he  would  bo  liable  to 
the  third  person  in  such  a  case  upon  an  implied  warranty 
of  authority.  In  like  manner,  special  consideratitius  may 
at  times  leaf!  the  eourts  to  modify  tho  application  of  tho 
rules  concerning  the  effect  of  ignorance,  and  courts  of 
equity  particularly  may,  in  peculiar  ca^es  of  hardship,  oc- 
casionally grant  special  indulgence  to  one  innocently  vio- 
lating the  law.  (See  Mistakk.) 

(iFonci:  Chask.    Hkvised  by  T.  W.  Dwigiit. 

I^nornntincs.      Sec   Liti:TiniK.\   oi'    the   CiinisxiAN 

Schools. 

It^inila'iln,  town  of  Spain,  in  tho  province  of  IJarco- 

lon:i.  'HI  the  Noya.  It  is  an  old  and  gloomy  town,  with  a 
brigbt  and  handsome  suburb,  a  brl.sk  tra<Ie  in  w  ine,  oil,  and 
fruits,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  wcnpoiis  and  cnttun 
and  woollen  goods,  with  several  paper-mills  in  tho  vicinity. 
Pop.  I  1,0(10. 

I(;iia^nn  [Sp.],  a  genus  of  lizards  inhabiting  Central 
and  South  America  and  tlie  West  Indies.  These  animals 
are  of  large  size,  often  four  or  five  feet  in  length  lo  the  end 
of  the  tail,  whicli  is  long,  slender,  compreased,  and  covered 
with  small,  equal,  imbricated,  and  carinated  oeales.  The 
body  is  also  sealy,  and  provided  with  a  prominent  median 
folft  of  integument  under  the  throat,  forming  a  conspicuous 
dcwbip,  which  is  serrated  in  front,  with  large  scales.  An- 
olher  fold  nbmg  the  back  is  similarly  raised  inio  a  deeply 
and  aeutr-Iy  serrated  crest,  highest  on  tlio  dorsal  n-gion  and 
extending  upon  the  tail.  There  is  a  single  row  f)r  femoral 
pores.  The  tongue  is  short,  contractile,  and  notched  nt  tho 
tip.  There  is  a  double  row  of  small  teelli  upon  the  ptery- 
goid bones  of  the  palate,  and  larger  teeth  upon  the  usual 
ninxilliiry  bones.  These  teeth  have  tlie  crown  compressed, 
acute,  and  with  a  scrruted  margin.  Tho  external  surfaoo 
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of  the  crown  is  coated  with  enamel  and  traversed  by  a 
median  longitudinal  ridge.  The  bases  of  tho  teeth  arc 
elongated,  subeylindrical,  and  soldered  to  excavations  on 
tho  inner  surface  of  the  outer  wall  of  a  .shallow,  oblique 
alveolar  groove,  thus  exhibiting  the  pleurodont  type  of 
dentition.  Tiie  vertebrie,  besides  the  ordinary  articulation 
by  the  zygapojihyses  or  oblique  processes  from  the  arches, 
are  further  united  by  a  process  (zygosphene)  from  the  front 
part  of  each  arch,  which  fits  into  a  cavity  (zygantrum) 
upon  the  posterior  face  of  the  preceding  arch  ;  and  in  this 
respect  they  resemble  the  vertebra)  of  serpents.  There  are 
five  well-developed  toes  on  each  foot,  all  provided  with 
claws.  They  are  active  animals,  living  mostly  upon  trees, 
and  are  herbivorous.  Their  flesh  is  considered  a  delicacy. 
The  Itest-known  species  is  Ijuana  tftheroulnta,  so  named 
from  tho  tubercular  scales  upon  the  sides  of  the  neck. 

0.  C.  Mahsii. 

If^ua'nodon  [from  Pp.  {rjnana,  a  species  of  lizard,  and 
Gr.  65ov?,  '■  tooth*'],  a  genus  of  extinct  reptiles  belonging 
to  the  orilcr  Dinosauria.  and  found  in  the  Wcalden  and 
Cretaceous  of  Europe.  These  reptiles  were  first  discovered 
by  Dr.  Mantell  in  the  ^Vealden  of  Tilgate  Forest,  and  the 
remains  first  found  consisted  of  teeth.  The  name  of  tho 
animal  was  intended  to  express  the  resemblance  of  these 
teeth  to  those  of  the  iguana.  As  in  that  animal,  the  base 
of  the  tooth  is  elongated,  the  crown  expanded  and  notched 
on  the  margin  ;  at  first  it  is  acuminated  and  coniprcssed, 
its  sloping  sides  serrated,  and  one  Purl'aee,  external  in  tho 
ujiper  jaw,  interna!  in  the  lower,  is  traversed  by  a  median 
longitudinal  ridge  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  enamel. 
On  each  side  of  this  ridge  arc  one  or  two  lower  ridges, 
separated  from  each  other  and  from  the  serrated  margin 
by  wide  smooth  groo\  es.  The  marginal  serrations  are  seen 
under  a  low  magnifying  power  to  be  transversely  notched. 
These  teeth  were  set  in  sockets  giving  a  firm  sup])ort  for 
mastication,  by  which  they  seem  to  have  been  worn  until 
nearly  the  whole  crown  was  gone.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
use  a  sharp,  irregular  edge  was  maintained  by  the  layer  of 
enamel;  later,  the  ossified  pulp,  harder  than  tho  dentine, 
formed  a  transverse  ridge,  fitting  the  tooth  for  its  work  as 
a  molar  for  grinding  and  bruising  tlie  coarse  vegetables 
that  formed  the  food  of  these  animals.  Tho  vertebra;  of 
tho  neck  were  moderately  convex  in  front,  concave  behind, 
becoming  concave  on  both  faces  in  the  dor?als,  resembling 
those  of  some  mammals,  while  other  jiolnts  of  structure 
allied  these  animals  with  the  birds.  The  ribs  were  1/ifurcate. 
Tho  shoulder-girdle  resembled  that  of  lizards,  and  the  fore 
legs  were  eomjmratively  small.  The  pelvis  had  the  ilium 
extending  far  in  front  of  the  acetabulum,  and  furnishing 
only  a  widely  arehed  roof  to  that  cavity.  The  ischium  was 
much  elongated,  had  an  obturator  process  as  in  birds,  and 
prol.)ably  unitetl  with  its  fellow  in  a  median  ventral  sym- 
physis. Tho  unusually  large  bones  of  the  hind  limbs  were 
excavaterl  by  a  large  medullary  cavity,  and  fitted  for  ter- 
restrial locomotion.  The  femur  had  a  strong  inner  tro- 
chanter, and  its  distal  end  was  bird-like  in  the  devebqiment 
of  a  strong  ridge,  which  jdaycd  between  the  tibia  and  iiVmla. 
The  metatarsals  were  elongated,  and  so  fitted  together  as  to 
hardly  if  at  nil  move  on  one  another.  The  inner  and  outer 
digits  were  short  or  rudimentary,  leaving  only  three  well- 
developed  toes,  of  which  the  middle  was  the  largest  ami 
strongest.  Largo  three-toed  tracks  in  the  Wcalden  are 
such  as  might  have  been  made  by  these  animals.  Itjunno- 
don  Mtiiitrfit  (so  named  by  Piof.  Owen  for  its  discoverer) 
was  thii'ty  feet  in  length,  with  a  bulky  body,  and  was  per- 
haps the  largest  of  terrestrial  aninnils.  This  genus  bus 
not  yet  been  identified  from  America.  (See  IlAnuosA(tia\s.) 

0.  C.  MAitsn. 

Ih'lnn;;-IhMailU  fTagel.  for  "flower  of  flowers  "],  the 
rich  and  powt-rliil  jiirlume  of  Vuuwi  infiirnlinsiiixt^  a  noble 
forest  tree  of  the  IMiiUppines  and  I\Ialay  Islands.  Tlio 
volatile  oil  of  the  flo\vers  of  tho  tree  is  largely  employed  in 
making  tho  rich  handkerchief-perfume  of  this  name.  This 
oil  in  distilled  in  tlio  East,  and  is  worth  about  $2J0  a 
pound. 

H'chestcr,  small  town  of  England,  in  Somorsetshiro, 
on  the  Ivel,  is  noteworthy  as  the  birthidaee  of  Roger  Haeon, 
and  tliero  nro  in  the  neighborhood  manv  Human  remains. 
Pop.  7SI. 

IIo-d<»-rraiicc%an  old  provinceof  Frnnce,  with  Paris 
for  its  capital,  is  now  divided  into  the  departments  of  Seine, 
Oise,  Aisne,  Seine-et-Marne,  anil  Seinc-et'Oiso. 

Ilcs'horOf  a  village  of  Washington  Ip.,  Hocking  oo.,0. 
Pop.  .;j. 

iroilin  f(lr.  (lAoi,  to  "twist."  from  its  convoluted  ap- 
pearance], tlie  Ir)Hest  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  extend- 
ing from  the  jejunum  to  the  bend  of  the  colon.  In  man  it 
is  about  twelve  feet  long,  thus  iiieludini;  some  threefinha 
of  the  length  of  tho  small  intestine  It  is  one  and  a  quar- 
ter inches  in  calibre,  is  thinner  and  narrower  than  tho  je- 
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junum,  has  less  marked  valvitlx  cnnviventety  and  is  ordi- 
narily the  only  part  of  the  intestine  which  has  Peycr's 
patches  (agminated  glands)  upon  its  inner  surface. 

Il'eus  [Gr.  ciAcdc,  a  "  twisting  ;"  Lat.  volrnlus  or  miserere 
imi],  a  very  painful  disease  uf  the  intestine,  produced  by 
mechanical  obstruction,  as  by  twisting,  intussusception,  or 
knotting  of  the  entrail.  Intense  pain,  persistent  vomiting 
(sometimes  stercoraccous),  hiccough,  etc.  are  characteristic 
symptoms.  Intussusception,  or  the  passage  of  a  part  of 
tiic  intestine  into  the  cavity  of  another  part,  is  one  of  the 
most  common  conditions,  as  when  the  lower  part  of  the 
small  intestine  is  slipped  down  into  the  large  intestine. 
The  disease  is  very  often  fatal.  Spontaneous  reduction  of 
the  displacement  may  occur:  the  intussuseepted  part  may 
slough  away  and  an  inflammatory  process  occur,  resulting 
.in  recovery  ;  dihitation  of  the  bowels  by  the  bellows  may 
effect  a  cure.  As  a  last  resort,  gastrotomy  may  be  tried 
with  possible  success. 

Ilex,     See  Holm  Oak  and  Holly. 

llhaVOy  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  is 
well  built  and  thriving.  In  its  neighborhood  is  the  cele- 
brated glass  and  porcelain  manufactory  of  Vista  Alegrc. 
Pop.  S215. 

Ilic'ic  Acid  [Lat.  ilex,  "holly"],  an  acid  contained  in 
the  leaves  of  the  huUy,  Ilex  aqHifoliiuii. 

Ilic'in  [Lat.  iUxj  "  holly  "],  the  bitter  principle  of  holly, 

Ilex  atiuif'ulinni. 

Ilijats'^,  or  Iliyats',  the  name  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
Persia.  They  are  of  various  descent,  Turkish,  Arabic,  etc., 
and  most  of  them  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Sunni  sect. 
Each  tribe  has  a  district  or  grazing-ground  appointed  to  it, 
fur  which  it  pays  a  tribute  in  lambs,  oxen,  etc.,  money  be- 
ing unknown  among  them  ;  but  on  account  of  the  some- 
what unsettled  social  state,  it  happens  every  now  and  then 
that  a  tribe  falls  into  habits  of  robbery  and  plunder. 

Ilini^za^  or  Iliuis'sa,  a  volcano  of  the  Cordilleras  of 
Ecuador,  South  America,  10  miles  8.  of  Quito.  Its  two 
peaks,  from  which  smoke  and  flames  have  been  seen  to  is- 
sue, ri«e  17,-i80  feet  high. 

irion,  post-v.  of  German  Fiats  tp.,  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Mohawk  Ii.i\'er  and  on  the  Eric  Canal. 
Ilion  Station,  on  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  70  miles  from 
Albany,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  Herkimer 
tp.  Hor.=e  railroads  connect  Iliou  with  Mohawk  and  Her- 
kimer. It  has  4  churches,  a  national  bank,  2  weekly  news- 
papers, and  extensive  manufactures  of  firearms,  sewing-ma- 
chines, agricultural  implements,  and  other  goods.    P.  2S7G. 

Ilion,  or  Ilium.     See  Troy. 

Ilis'sus,  a  river  of  Attica,  rises  near  Hymettus  and 
flows  to  the  Phaleric  Bay.  In  ancient  times  it  was  cele- 
brated for  its  beautiful  scenery,  but  its  waters  have  now 
greatly  decreased,  and  near  .\thens  it  is  dry  in  summer. 

Ilixan'thin  [Lat.  ilex,  "holly,"  and  C,r.  ^aie6<;,  "yel- 
low"], Ci7n2'20ii,  a  yellow  dye  contained  in  the  leaves  of 
•  holly,  Jl'-x  (ujui/uliiim. 

irkcston,  town  of  England,  in  Derbyshire,  8  miles  N. 
E.  of  Derby.  It  has  large  manufactures  of  hosiery,  lace,  and 
silk,  and  rich  coal  and  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity.   P.  96G2. 

Illawa'ra,  post-v.  of  Carroll  parish,  La. 

IUe-et-Vilaine',departmcnt  of  North-western  Franco, 
in  Brittany,  bordering  ou  the  English  Channel.  Area,  2554: 
square  miles.  Pop.  589,532.  The  ground  is  mostly  low, 
occn]>ied  along  the  sea  by  dunes  and  marshes,  but  mnch 
of  the  soil  is  fertile,  producing,  besides  good  crops  of  grain, 
large  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax,  which  are  manufactured 
into  thread,  cordage,  and  woven  goods.  The  oyster  fish- 
cries  are  consideraldo.     Cap.  Pvennes. 

irier,  a  river  of  Southern  Germany,  rises  in  the  Tyrol, 
flows  N.  through  Bavaria,  and  empties  into  the  Danube. 

lllima'iii,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  sit- 
uated in  lat.  10°  ;i7'  S.  and  Ion.  G7°  49'  W.  It  is  21,149  feet 
liigh,  iuid  covered  with  glaciers  to  the  height  of  16,350  feet. 

Illiui,  tp.  of  Macon  co.,  111.     Pop.  S21. 

ininois%  one  of  the  central  States  of  the  Union,  lying 
in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  extending  from  the  par- 
allel of  ;Jfi°  59'  N.  lat.  to  tha't  of  42°  30',  and  from  87° 
35'  to  91°  40'  W.  Ion.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Wisconsin,  E. 
by  Lake  Michigan,  Indiana  (from  whicli  it  is  in  part  sep- 
arated by  the  Wabash  River),  and  by  Kentucky,  from 
which  it  is  separated  on  the  S.  E.  and  S.  by  the  Ohio  River. 
It  is  also  separated  from  Missouri  for  a  short  distance  on 
the  8.  by  the  Mississippi  River,  which  forms  its  entire 
western  boundary,  severing  it  from  the  States  of  Missouri 
and  Iowa.  Its  territory  extends  both  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers  to  the  middle  of  those  rivers.  Its  area  is 
55,410  square  miles,  or  35.463,400  acres. 

Face  of  the  Cutaitrj/. — Illinois  may  be  described  in  gen- 
eral terms  aa  a  gently  inclined  plain  slopiug  from  Lake 


Michigan  toward  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio.     A  somewhat 

elevated  plateau  extends  from  Wisconsin  into  the  N.  W. 
section  of  the  State,  and  is  there  manifest  in  some  bluffs 


Seal  uf  Uiiuuis. 

and  hills,  and  another  moderate  elevation  includes  Ford 

and  the  adjacent  counties;  but  neither  of  these  sections 
rises  to  a  greater  height  than  SOD  feet  above  the  sea,  while 
the  Grand  Prairie  is  not  more  than  500  feci  above  the  sea, 
and  the  lowest  portion  of  the  State,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  is  340  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  State  is  therefore  very  nearly  level.  The  N.  W.  corner 
is  the  most  uneven  portion  of  the  State,  though  the  rivers 
have  in  some  instances  cut  such  ileejt  channels  into  the  clay 
and  alluvial  soil  as  to  give  a  broken  appearance  to  tlie  sur- 
face. In  the  extreme  S.  there  is  a  range  of  remarkable 
hills  crossing  the  State  from  Grand  Tower  to  Shawnectown. 

liivere,  Lalca,  etc. — The  State  is  drained  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  the  Ohio  and 
its  affluent  the  Wabash,  the  Kaskaskio,  the  Hlinois.  and 
Rock  rivers,  and  the  smaller  affluents  and  tributnry  streams 
of  these.  A  few  short  and  inconsiderable  streams  flow  into 
Lake  Michigan,  but  the  largest  of  these,  the  Chicago  River, 
now  flows  by  an  artificially  deepened  channel  through  the 
Illinois  Canal  info  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Illinois  River. 
The  Illinois,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Des  Plaincs 
River  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Kankakee  from  Indiana,  is 
the  largest  river  wholly  within  the  State.  Its  course  is 
nearly  500  miles  in  length,  of  which  245  are  navigable,  and 
its  principal  affluents  are  Fox,  Spoon,  and  La  Main  rivers 
and  Cro(dced  Creek  from  the  N.  anrl  W.,  and  Vermilion, 
Mackinaw,  and  Sangamon  rivers  and  Macoupin  Creek  from 
the  S.  and  E.  In  AVoodford  and  Peoria  cos.  its  bed  ex- 
pands and  forms  Peoria  Lake.  It  enters  the  Mississippi 
River  15  miles  above  Altou.  The  Kaskaskia  River  rises 
in  Champaign  co.,  and  runs  in  a  nearly  parallel  course  with 
the  Illinois  for  250  miles,  joining  the  Mississippi  near  Ches- 
ter in  Randolph  eo.  Rock  River  enters  the  State  from  Wis- 
consin, and  finds  its  way  to  the  Mississippi  at  Rock  Island. 
The  Big  Vermilion,  Embarras,  and  Little  Wabash  are  trib- 
utaries of  the  Wabash;  the  Saline  and  Cash  of  the  Ohio. 
The  Big  Muddy  is  a  smaller  but  considerable  aflluont  of  the 
Mississippi.  Lake  Pishfaka  in  the  N.  E.  is  the  only  con- 
siderable lake,  besides  the  expansion  of  Illinois  River  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  the  State. 

Gcolofjy. — The  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  Illinois  be- 
longs to  the  Carboniferous  era,  the  great  coal-field  of  the 
State  extending  375  miles  in  length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E., 
and  in  breadth  from  St.  Louis  to  the  N.  E.  about  200  miles. 
The  thickness  of  these  coal-measures  is  much  less  than 
those  of  the  same  formation  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania; 
and  as  the  strata  are  thrown  into  waves,  traversing  the 
State  from  N.  AV.  to  S.  E..  the  limestones  and  sandstones 
of  the  formations  below  arc  frequently  brought  to  the  sur- 
face. The  workable  beds  of  coal  are  comparatively  small 
for  the  large  area  occupied  by  the  coal-measures.  The  N.  E. 
portion  of  the  State  for  .a  considerable  distance  from  Lake 
Michigan  belongs  to  the  Post-tertiary  formation.  The  val- 
ley of  the  Illinois  River  (which  has  cut  for  itself  a  deep 
channel)  consists  of  successive  terraces  of  limestone,  indi- 
cating that  at  a  period  not  geologically  remote  the  waters 
of  the  great  lakes  found  an  outlet  through  this  channel  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  S.  E.  strata  belonging  to  the 
Permian  group  have  been  discovered  overlying  the  coal- 
measures  eonformably.  In  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  State, 
in  Jo  Daviess  co..  there  is  a  small  district  forming  the  ter- 
minal portion  of  the  great  Western  lead-bearing  belt.    Tho 
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argentiferous  galena  is  found  in  the  lower  Silurian  lime- 

stonos,  and  the  mines  arc  so  productive  as  to  form  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  products  of  the  State.  The  soils  of  the 
State  are  of  diluvial  origin,  and  seem  to  indicate  that  at  an 
early  period  the  greater  part  of  the  purfacc  of  tlic  State  was 
a  portion  of  the  hod  of  an  iniincnso  lake.  The  prairie  soils 
are  very  deep  and  fertile;  in  some  of  the  bottom-hinds  the 
loam  and  mould  aro  reported  to  be  from  2o  to  100  feet  in 
depth.  Whatever  the  depth,  the  loam  is  underlaid  by  a 
dense,  almost  entirely  impervious,  clay,  which  keeps  the 
moisture  from  leaching  away. 

Afinerulof/i/. — First  amotij;  the  minerals  of  the  State  ia 
the  coal.  Wo  have  already  spoken  of  the  extent  of  the 
great  coal-fn;Id.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  -1J,()00  square 
mile.-,  but  nuudi  of  it  is  not  workable.  The  coal  is  bitu- 
minous, containing  from  Z  to  20  per  cent,  of  incombustible 
materials;  and  in  some  of  the  mines  the  canncl  coal  pre- 
dominates; in  others  excellent  smelting  coals  arc  found. 
In  IS70  there  were  over  400  mines  workeil.  and  the  product 
amounted  in  round  numbers  to  2.500,000  tons.  It  has  since 
increased  to  a  little  more  than  o, 000, 000  tons.  The  position 
of  these  coal-mines,  readily  accessible  by  railroads  and 
convenient  to  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  AVabash,  and  fur- 
nishing to  the  vast  manufacturing  establishments  of  St. 
Louis  anil  Chicago,  as  well  as  to  tbc  countless  steamers  on 
the  Mississippi,  ahund.ant  fuel  for  steam  purposes,  greatly 
enhances  their  value.  The  iron  ores  of  the  State  aro  not 
very  valuable,  though  they  answer  a  good  purposo  when 
mixed  with  the  valuable  specular,  Sj)athiu,  and  haemalitic 
ores  so  readily  and  cheaply  brought  into  the  Slate  from 
Missouri  ami  from  the  Lake  Superior  iron-region.  Lead 
ore  containing  a  considerable  percentage  of  silver  (ar- 
gentiferous galena)  is  mined  in  large  quantities  in  Jo 
Daviess  co.,  and  the  flourisliing  city  of  Galena  derives  its 
name  froai  it.  There  are  fine  and  proiluctivc  veins  of  cop- 
per ore  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  on  the  Peckaton- 
lea  River  and  Plum  Creek.  Zinc  is  also  mined  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  Limestone  of  excellent  quality, 
both  fur  burning  and  for  building,  a  drab  freestone  of  great 
beauty,  gypsum,  and  a  fine  variegated  marble,  aro  among 
the  other  mineral  treasures  of  economic  value;  there  arc 
salt  springs  in  Jackson,  Vermilion,  and  (Jallatin  cos.;  sul- 
phur and  chalybeate  springs  in  Jefferson  co.,  and  other 
inotlicinal  springs  between  Ottawa  and  Peru.  A  cave  in 
the  rock  in  Hardin  co.,  on  the  Ohio,  presents,  as  the  place 
is  ajqtroached,  a  vast  mass  of  rocks  of  a  castellated  appear- 
ance, resembling  the  ruins  of  some  fortress  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  entrance  to  the  cave,  which  is  from  the  river, 
and  i^  but  a  little  aI)ove  high  water,  introduces  the  visitor 
to  a  chamber  80  feet  square  and  25  feet  high,  witli  a  farther 
chamber  of  smaller  size  beyond.  It  was  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century  the  resort  and  hiding-plaee  of  bands  of 
robbers,  counterfeiters,  and  rivcr-pirati-s.  Starved  Rock, 
the  Lover's  Leap,  and  I^uffalo  Rock  aro  wtiU-kiiown  points 
on  the  Illinois  River  near  Ottawa. 

Vrijctatinn. — Though  not  by  any  means  a  densely  wooded 
State,  Illinois  has  a  fjuflieiency  of  woodland  for  its  present 
home  requirements,  but  imports  murih  timber  from  the 
States  farther  X.  Most  of  its  prairies  have  islands  of  oak 
and  other  forest  trees,  and  where  the  limestones  and  sand- 
stones have  broken  through  the  overlying  coal-measures 
there  are  wooded  belts  of  considerable  extent.  Hut  for  ber 
extensive  coal  production,  however,  the  State  would  have 
been  long  ore  this  completely  denuded  of  its  forests.  Aa  it 
is,  a  little  more  than  one-sixth  {Ifi.O  percent.)  of  its  surfaco 
is  woodland.  The  forest  trees  most  abundant  arc  oak,  black 
walnut,  sugar  maple,  ash,  elm,  locust,  linden,  hickory,  per- 
simmon, pecan,  and  in  the  bottom-lands  cottonwood,  syca- 
more, buckeye,  tulip  tree,  poplar,  beach,  and  blaok  birch 


prevail,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ohio  River  yellow  pine, 
cypress,  and  cedar.  The  prairies  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  where  not  under  cultivation,  are  carjieted  with  a 
profusion  of  flowers,  those  of  the  same  or  allied  species 
forming  large  masses  of  bloom,  !in<i  then  giving  way  to 
those  of  an  entirely  different  fiiuiily.  Later  in  the  season 
tbc  intense  heat  of  the  sun  renders  these  broad  lands  much 
less  attraotive.  The  grasses  in  the  rich  and  fertile  soil 
attain  great  height,  and  their  stems  arc  stiff  and  almost 
woody.  The  State  abounds  in  fruit  frees,  and  nuu-h  of  its 
fruit  is  of  exeellrnt-quality.  The  apple,  ])oach,  puar,  plum, 
cherry,  apricot,  etc.  are  successfully  cultivated;  grapi-s  of 
all  varieties  do  well,  and  the  smaller  fruits,  as  strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  etc.,  are  raised  in  great  quantities. 

Znofoffi/. — There  aro  a  few  deer  left  in  the  State,  thnugh 
most  of  the  larger  game  has  disappeared.  Rears,  wild-eats, 
and  panthers  are  very  rare.  Tbc  coyote  or  prairie  wolf  is 
occasionally  found  in  the  sparselj' settled  districts;  there 
aro  some  foxes,  mainly  the  fuscous  or  red  fox,  and  of  the 
rodents,  the  gojiher,  several  species  of  squirrel,  and  numer- 
ous field  and  dormice.  There  aro  at  least  two  species  of 
hares.  The  wild-turkey,  stateliest  of  game-birds,  the  prai- 
rie-hen, a  species  of  grouse,  and  an  abundance  of  other 
feathered  game,  are  still  found  in  great  nimihers  on  the 
prairies  and  in  (he  woodlands.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound 
in  fisliof  good  quality — the  white-fish,  the  great  lake-trout, 
black  bass,  catfish,  and  other  species.  The  insect  tribe  arc 
in  their  usual  variety,  about  20,000  species  having  been 
eiiunierated  in  the  State,  though  less  troublesome  than  far- 
ther S..  except  the  small  number  of  species  injurious  to 
vegetatfon.  These  in  some  years  appear  in  countless  num- 
bers. 

C/imrite. — Stretching  as  Illinois  does  over  five  and  a  half 
degrees  of  latitude,  there  is  of  course  considerable  variety 
in  its  climate.  In  the  northern  portion  the  annual  range 
of  the  thermometer  is  very  great,  the  summer  heat  being  at 
times  intense,  and  the  cold  of  winter  very  severe.  At  Chi- 
cago, and  in  the  N.  of  the  State  generally,  the  prevalent 
winds  throughout  the  year  are  those  from  the  S.  W.  and  S., 
though  in  the  spring  and  summer  N.  and  W.  winds  aro 
moderately  frequent.  The  wind  blows  almost  constantly  in 
some  direction,  only  -ll  out  of  1100  observations  noting  a 
calm  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  At  Cairo,  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  State,  the  most  prevalent  wind  was  that 
fiorn  the  S.,  though  closely  followed  by  that  from  the  N.  E., 
while  those  from  the  N.  and  the  S.  E.  were  less  frequent. 
About  onc-eIe\eiith  of  the  observations  rc])resented  tlic  ab- 
sence of  wind.  At  Rock  Islanil  the  S.  \V.  wind  was  the 
prevalent  one,  though  N.  W.  and  N.  E.  winds  were  also 
common.  The  annual  range  of  the  thermometer  in  Peoria 
in  IS.')!)  and  ISOO  was  117^  F.  (the  maximum  being  104°  in 
July  and  the  minimum  —}'A^  in  December) :  in  Riley.  Mc- 
Henry  CO.,  near  the  N.  line  of  the  State,  I2;i°  F.  In  40  N. 
lat.  the  mean  tempcrjiture  of  the  year  is  about  64°;  of  the 
summer  77°,  and  of  the  winter  .'J;i'^  .'JO'.  At  Bcloit  on  the  N. 
line  of  the  Stale  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  47°  30'; 
at  Cairo  bS°  ilO'.  About  245  days  of  the  year  are  eliar  and 
120  cloudy  or  rainy.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  the 
paludal  fevers  which  prevailed  in  the  early  settlement  of 
the  State  having  mostly  disappeared  or  become  greatly 
mitigated  with  more  thorough  cultivation  and  drainage. 
In  the  low  and  swampy  bottom-lands,  especially  in  tlie 
southern  jiart  of  the  State,  bilious  and  intermittent  fe\'ers 
and  diseases  of  the  bowels  are  prevalent.  The  following 
table,  compiled  from  (ho  signal  service  report  of  187^,  gives 
the  mean  temperature,  and  range  and  barometer  mean,  to- 
gether with  the  rainfall  of  each  month,  and  tin*  annual 
rainfall  and  the  annual  means  of  barometer  and  thermom- 
eter in  1872-73  for  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Cairo  : 


Chic-iKo*  (Int.  *P 
62'.  Ion.  Sjo  38'; 
nit.  nbovo  aca. 
C:>7  ft.) 

Rook  Iflliiiid  (tat. 
<|o  3(K,  Ion.  00^ 
.%';  alt.  above 
dca,  003  ft.) 

Cairo  t  (lat.  37°, 
Ion.  m^  lo*;  nit. 
nhovQ'ieu.HViri.) 


Babomxtbr,  moDllily  mid  annual  racao  protiiiro. 


30.110,30.118  30.W& 


^.l.VI  30.190  nO.294  A0.I30'a0.054 


30.000 
30.010 

mM'i 


29.901  39.  W< 

39.68&  29.68-/ 

29.00n'29.86S  29.030'30.001 .10.028 


30.008  30.022 
20.093 

I 

30.M6  30.05; 


TitKRMOMKTKn,  montlily  nnil  annual  mean  tcnipcriitiirc. 


l«.3U.9  70.S|7l.3 


<e.9,6>.6  77.0  Tie 


(O.fr  S5.t  01.7  77.5  ia.7 


U16 
W.<7 

u.a7 


Chlcai^o 

R-'r'c  IsIaDd.. 
Cnlpo 


TiiiKMoMBTVB,  moDthly  raofef. 


lililis 


Rainpall,  montlily  .nd  anouiil  miiounli  In  tDcll.a,  tta. 


«       i 


47''|  o.flfil  infl 

....ilo.lU   I.w* 


.'i.w(o.7:  I 


•  AQDiial  raogo  of  thorniomutcr,  11G<^,  from  II30  (July)  to  -iO^  (Uoo.). 


t  Annual  raugo  or  Uicrmomctcr,  104  .  from  W*^  tJuiyj  M» -b- tJ»n.). 
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The  report  of  the  State  department  of  agriculture,  pre- 
sented to  the  Illinois  leffislature  in  1S74,  throws  additional 
light  on  the  climate  of  different  parts  of  Central  Illinois. 
At  Sandwich,  De  Kalb  co.(lat.  41°  ol'.lon.  SS°  30',  eleva- 
tion above  sea-level,  674  feet),  the  highest  degree  of  heat 
in.lSTS  (June  24)  was  98°  :  the  lowest  (Jan.  2U)  was  -2j°, 
the  ran^c  12:1°  :  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  48.7  ; 
mean  temperature  of  summer  months,  71.5°;  of  lyinter 
month-i  22.9°  ;  the  prevailing  wind  was  W.  for  10  months 
of  the  12;  E.  and  N.  W.  for  the  other  two.  There  were 
127  fair  and  23S  cloudy  days,  143  days  without  frost ;  the 
liist  frost  of  spring  was  April  24,  and  the  first  of  autumn 
Sept  14.  The  total  rainfall  was  45.4  inches,  April,  July, 
Dec.i  and  Aug.  being  the  months  of  greatest  precipitation. 
This' town  see°ms  to  be  the  centre  of  greatest  precipitation 
in  the  State,  its  average  rainfall  for  sixteen  years  being  ! 
1)0.17  inches.  Havana,  in  Mason  co.  (lat.  41°  14',  Ion.  90°  j 
Vf  elevation  465  feet  above  the  sea),  had  for  its  maximum  , 
temperature  in  1S72, 102°  (in  Aug.),  for  its  minimum  -23° 
in  Dec— giving  an  annual  range  of  125°.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  was  49.3°;  of  the  winter  months 
22.7° ;  of  the  sum"mer  months,  74.3°.  The  annual  rainfall 
of' the  same  year,  33.10  inches,  of  which  9.83  inches  fell  in 
the  month  of  June.  In  1871  the  rainfall  was  33.90  inches, 
and  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1873  it  was  33.42  inches. 
Evanston,  near  Chicago,  elevated  644  feet  above  the  sea, 
from  observations  taken  for  sever.al  successive  years,  has 
the  least  rainfall  of  any  town  in  the  State,  the  average  be- 
ing 24.78  inches. 

Ar/riculiurnl  Prodiictiona.—la    1870,    according   to    the 
census,  the  value  of  the  farms  in  Illinois  was  $920y606,34G  ; 
of  fanning   implements,   $34,576,540;    of  forest  products, 
SI, 087. 144;  of  home  manufactures,  S1,40S, 015  ;  of  animals 
slaui'h'tered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  §56,718,944  ;  of  all  live- 
stock, $149,756,698;  of  farm  products,  $210,860,585;  of  or- 
chard products,  $3,571,789;  of  market-gardens,  $705,992; 
making  a  grand  total  of  farming  lands  and  productions  of 
$l,379r252,100.    Vast  as  this  aggregate  is  for  a  State  which 
sixty  years  ago  had  not  20,000  inhabitants,  the  four  ye.ars 
which  have  sfnee  passed  have  greatly  increased  it.  In  1873 
the  assessed  value  of  cultivated  farm-lands  (stated  by  the 
State  auditor  to  be  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  their  real  value) 
was  $042,912,908,  representing  a  real  value  of  not  less  than 
$1,600,000,000;  the  assessed  value  of  town  and  city  lots 
was  $243,961,152;    and  these  were  similarly  underrated. 
The  valuation  of  railroad  property  (70  per  cent,  of  actual 
valuation),  the  vast  property  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
being   excluded,    that    road   paying   a    specific   tax,    was 
$98,400,545.53,  representing  an  actual  value  of  $128,000,000; 
while  the  assessment  of  personal  property,  which  was  of 
course  greatly  underrated,  was  $302,778,499.     The  actual 
property  of  the  State,  real  and  personal,  was  not  less  than 
$2, b'oo, 000.000.     The  live-stook  of  the  State  was  reported 
as'follows  by  the  State  board  of  equalization  in  the  summer 
of  1873-  hoVses,  930,947  (the  A-irlciiltural.  Report  of  Jan., 
1873,  estimates  them  at  1,049,400,  at  the  average  price  of 
$66.31 ),  averaging  a  value  of  .$52.41,  and  giving  an  aggregate 
value  of  $48,790,933  [the  AnnciiltKral  licporl  above  named 
"■ives  their  value  as  $69,585,714) :  cattle,  board  of  equal- 
fzation.  2,014.801,  valued  at  $17.74  per  head  =  $35,742,563 
(the  Report  makes  the  number  1,971,800,  but  the  value 
$51,769,806);    mules    and    asses,    98,316,    average   value, 
$59.09,    aggregate    $5,809,404    (the    Aijrirultural    Report 
makes  the°number  about  the  same  (98,800)^,  but  the  valu- 
ation S72.58,  giving   an   aggregate   of  $7,778,524).     The 
State  board  gives  the  number  of  sheep  as  1,092,080,  and 
the    aggregate  value,   $2,140,474,   while    the   A;irlcultural 
Report" mikes    the    number    1,394,300,    and    their   value 
$4,461,460.      The    State    board    reports    3,560,083    hogs, 
averaging  $3.17,  and  worth  in  the  .aggregate  $11,285,464, 
while  the  Agricultural  Report  makes  the  number  3,706.300, 
averaging    $4.30,    and    having    an    aggregate    value    of 
$15,93'7,0\l0.     The  aggregate  value  of  the  live-stock  was 
probably  somewhat  greater  than  the  very  largo  sum  stated 
in  the  census  report.     We  have  not  the  full  crop-returns 
of   1873,  but  those  of  1872   give  283,481,600   bushels  of 
corn,    worth   $68,035,584;    25,329,027    bushels   of    wheat, 
worth  at  a  low  estimate  $31,154,703;   66,519,146  bushels 
of  oats,  worth  $13,303,829;  3,267,356  tons  of  hay,  worth 
*31  039  877  ;  rye,  barlev, buckwheat,  etc.,  worth  $4,240,790; 
tobicco',  valued  at  $1,276,000;  hemp,  flax,  etc.,  $1,316,000; 
dairy  products,  $13,798,630  ;  pasture,  valued  at  $24,361 ,563, 
and  "other  farm  products,  not  specially  enumerated  in  the 
returns  for  1872.  were  valued   at  over  $25,000,000.     The 
year  1873  showed  a  very  considerable    increase  on  these 
large  sums.  „  ,  .  ^ 

Mnnufncturlng  Industry.— The  State  has  made  great 
strides  'in  manufacturing  since  the  census  of  1870  was 
taken  especially  in  Chicago  and  the  other  cities;  and 
there 'is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  m.anufacturing 
statistics  of  the  State,  always  ascertained  with  great  diffi- 


culty, and  often  only  by  crude  estimates,  are  very  inade- 
quately represented  in  the  ninth  census  :  still,  these  returns 
are  later  and  more  complete  than  any  other.    In  1870  there 
were  reported  in  Illinois  12,597  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, employing   for    motive-power   2330   steam-engines 
having  an  aggregate  of  73,091  horse-power,  and  528  water- 
wheels  with  an  aggregate  of  12,953  horse-power.     These 
establishments  employed  82,979    hands,  of  whom    73,045 
were  men,  6717  women,  and  3217  children  ;  the  capital  used 
was  reported  as  $94,368,057  ;  the  wages  paid  amounted  to 
$31,100,244;  the  raw  material  purchased  to  $127,600,077; 
the' annual  product  to   $205,620,672.     The  first  rank  in 
these  manufactures  belongs  to  flouring-mill  products,  for 
which  there  were  681  establishments,  employing  3581  hands 
and  a  capital  of  $12,931,600,  paying  wages  to  the  amount 
of  $1,704,778.  using  raw   material  valued  at  $32,090,82.5, 
and  producing  flour  and  meal  valued  at  $39,413,618.   Next 
in  importance  w.as  the  packing  of  pork  and  other  cut  meats, 
in  which  33  establishments  were  reported  as  engaged,  em- 
ploying 2236  hands  and  a  capital  of  $6,921,000,  paying 
$448,500  wages;   using  $16,836,541  of  raw  material,  and 
producing  $f9.818,S51  of  packed  meats  annually.    In  Jan., 
1873.  the  product  of  this  branch  of  industry  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  alone  for  the  previous  year  was  $19,153,851.     As 
many  "of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State  are  engaged  in  this 
business,  it  is  evident  that  it  had  largely  increased,  or  that 
the  census  report  was  much  below  the  facts.    Malt  and  dis- 
tilled liquors,  in  which  193  establishments  were  engaged, 
employing  1955  hands  and  $7,397,900,  paying  $1,031,142 
wages,  using  $6,898,377  of  raw  material,  and  producing 
liquors  valued    at  $12,042,975,  came    next ;    and   lumber, 
planed  and  sawed,  is  not  far  behind,  410  establishments 
producing    $11,382,649.     Agricultural    implements    came 
next,  294°establishments  producing  these  to  the  value  of 
$8,880,390.     The  various  manufactures  of  iron  produced 
in  130  establishments  wares  valued  at  $7,738,443;  458  es- 
tablishments produced  clothing  valued  at  §8,407,005 ;  1165 
manufactories  produced   carriages  and  wagons  valued  at 
$6,019,291.     Machinery  of  all  descriptions  was  produced 
in'l31  establishments  to  the  value  of  $6,398,794  ;  the  man- 
ufacture of  tobacco  in  its  various  forms,  in  274  factories, 
produced  goods  of  the  value  of  §4,319,716 ;  leather,  tanned 
and    curried,   in   97  establishments,  was  produced   to  the 
v.alue  of  $4,148,163;  woollen  goods,  in  85  factories,  were 
produced  to  the  value  of  $2,725,690  ;  printing  and  publish- 
in",  in  129  offices,  to  the  amount  of  $2,727,549;  furniture, 
37I  factories,  to  the  amount  of  $2,982,522  ;  391  cooper-shops 
produced  goods  valued  at  $2,501,531 ;  boots  and  shoes,  in 
88  factories,  were  made  to  the  amount  of  $2,298,136;  oils, 
animal  and  vegetable,  in  17  establishments,  were  produced 
to  the  value  of  $2,642,733;  saddlery  and  harness,  in  687 
establishments,  to  the  amount  of  $2,581,416;  sash,  doors, 
and  blinds,  in  94  factories,  to  the  value  of  $2,316,320;  tin, 
copper,  and  sheet-iron  wares,  in  478  shops,  to  the  amount 
of  $2,194,812;   24  confectionery  establishments  produced 
goods'  to  the  value  of  $1,948,710;   128  bakeries  produced 
goods  valued  at  $1,732,885;  240  brick-kilns  made  bricks 
to  the  value  of  $1,638,764;  marble  and  stone  work,  includ- 
inn-  monuments  and  tombstones,  were  produced  in  122  es- 
tablishments to  the  value  of  $2,098,209  ;  soap  and  candles, 
in  24  factories,  to  the  amount  of  $1,250,930  ;  grease  and  tal- 
low, in  5  rendering-factories,  to  the  amount  of  $1,412,900; 
paper  was  made  in  16  mills  to  the  amount  of  §1,188,4C0; 
railroad  ears,  in  5  car-shops,  to  the  amount  of  $1,010.(107. 
The  other  branches  of  manufacture,  though  of  large  aggre- 
gate amount,  did  not  individually  produce  goods  to  the 
value  of  $1,000,000. 

Rnilroarh. — The  railroad  system  of  Illinois  has  acquired 
a  remarkable  development,  scarcely  any  county  being  un- 
traversed  by  one  or  more  lines.  The  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  now  existing  in  Illinois  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
State  of  the  Union,  the  increase  having  been  especially 
rapid  since  the  close  of  the  war,  during  which  time  the 
mileat'e  has  more  than  doubled.  In  1850  there  were  only 
111  miles  of  track,  while  in  1855  there  were  887;  in  1860, 
2790;  in  1865,3157;  in  1870.4823;  in  1871,  5904;  and  in 
1872  6361.  This  statement  shows  the  remarkable  fact  that 
more  than  1000  miles  of  railroad  track  were  constructed  in 
Illinois  in  a  single  year.  The  most  important  railroad,  the 
Illinois  Central,  traverses  the  length  of  the  State  from  Chi- 
cago to  Cairo,  705  miles;  it  was  commenced  in  1851,  and 
hy°the  aid  of  an  immense  grant  of  public  lands  was  com- 
pleted within  about  five  years.  The  railway  interests  of 
Illinois  form  so  vast  and  complicated  a  portion  of  its  ma- 
terial wealth  as  to  have  become  the  subject  of  much  special 
legislation.  By  the  constitutional  convention  of  1870, 
State  control  over  the  railroads  was  organized  in  consider- 
able detail,  and  general  supplementary  laws  for  their  gov- 
ernment were  enacted  in  1871  and  1873.  The  following 
table  gives  the  condition  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  State 
to  Jan.  1,  1874  : 
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ILLINOIS. 


Finances. — The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1S73 
was:  real  estate,  S(U2,912,90S ;  railroad  property  (not  in- 
cluding the  Illinois  Central,  which  pays  annually  into  the 
State  treasury  a  certain  percentage  of  its  gross  receipts), 
S9S,400.o4:).j"3.  This  was  stated  to  be  70  per  cent,  of  the 
true  valuation,  while  that  of  real  estate  was  only  about  40 
per  cent.  Personal  property,  certain  specified  kinds  of 
property,  including,  besides  stocks  and  bonds,  Hvc-stock, 
fireproof  safes,  carriages  and  wagons,  musical  instruments, 
plate  and  jewelry,  diamonds,  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing tools  and  machinery,  watches  and  clocks,  sewing-ma- 
chines, etc.,  $302,803,202  ;  making  the  entire  assessed  valu- 
ation SI, 044,116,715. 53.  The  increased  assessment  of  rail- 
road property  and  stocks,  and  of  stock  of  telegraph  and 
other  corporations,  ordered  by  the  State  board  of  equaliza- 
tion, brought  the  whole  assessment  of  the  year  up  to 
$1,339,570,950,  which  is  probably  not  quite  one-half  the 
actual  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  State.  The 
State  tax  on  this  valuation  is  three  mills,  and  there  are  also 
school  fund  and  canal  debt  fuud  taxes,  aside  from  the 
county,  town,  and  city  taxes,  which  are  of  varying  amount. 
The  other  items  of  revenue  to  the  State  are — 7  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  earnings  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  paid  semi- 
annually, and  which  now  amounts  to  nearly  SJOO.OOO  per 
annum  :  insurance  fees  and  fines  collected  from  agents,  and 
other  fines  and  forfeitures;  tolls  and  rents  from  the  State  canal 
and  slack- water  navigation  ;  and  occasionally  other  sources. 
The  annual  State  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years  1S71  and 
1872  was  $0,()00,639.57,  but  this  included  the  payment  of 
$3,408,470  of  the  State  debt.  In  Jan.,  1S73,  the  entire 
State  debt  was  $1,732,407.18,  the  treasury  reserve  having 
been  used  for  this  reduction.  In  Jan.,  1874,  it  had  been 
still  further  reduced,  and  then  stood  at  $1,70G,7.')0.39.  The 
amount  of  railroad  bonds  outstanding  Jan.  1,  1874.  which 
hud  been  issued  by  counties,  townships,  cities,  and  incor- 
porated towns  in  the  State,  was  $13,501,051.58;  this  was 
apportioned  as  follows:  45  counties  had  bonds  outstanding 
to  the  amount  of  .$^.380,904 ;  212  townships,  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $6,003,147.58;  17  cities,  bonds  amounting  to 
$1,019,500;  27  incorporated  towns,  bonds  amounting  to 
$107,500.  But  the  counties,  towns,  and  cities  had  other 
debts  besides  these.  In  1S70  the  amount  of  these  was  for 
the  counties  $12,817,922,  and  of  the  towns  and  cities, 
$24,483,010.  It  has  been  considerably  reduced  since  that 
date,  but  more  than  one-half  of  the  last  item  is  the  debt  of 
the  city  of  Chicago. 

Commerce. — The  grand  system  of  railroads  which  cross 
the  State  in  all  directions  and  connect  it  with  the  great 
hikes,  with  all  the  ports  on  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  Missouri,  as  well  as  with  the  opulent  cities  of  the  At- 
hintic  aud  the  Pacific  coasts:  the  Illinois  Canal,  100  miles 
in  length,  which  connects  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Missis- 


sippi:  the  Mississippi  River,  navigable  for  the  largest 
steamers  along  the  whole  western  boundary  of  the  State; 
and  the  Ohio  and  Wabash,  which  are  navigable  for  one- 
half  the  eastern  and  the  whole  southern  boundary,  together 
with  the  other  navigaljle  rivers  in  the  State, — give  to  Illinois 
unsurpassed  facilities  for  commerce  which  arc  most  indus- 
triously improved.  The  entire  amount  of  its  internal 
trafiic  cannot  well  be  ascertained,  for  its  surplus  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  products  arc  shipped  from  ports  with- 
out as  well  as  from  those  within  the  State.  Some  idea  of 
their  magnitude  can  be  formed  when  we  state  that  the  re- 
ceipts aud  shipments  of  grain,  flour,  and  other  articles  of 
commerce  in  the  port  of  Chicago  alone  in  1872  were  over 
$370,000,000.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  com- 
merce of  St.  Louis  is  in  the  proiluctions  of  Illinois,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  its  products  find  their  way  to 
market  through  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and 
Toledo,  while  no  small  amount  is  shipped  directly  and 
without  breaking  bulk  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Xew  Orleans.  The  direct  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  State  is  mostly  carried  on  through  the  port 
of  Chicago  by  the  way  of  the  great  lakes,  the  AVelland 
Canal,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  This  is  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing. 

JiftiiK's. — There  were  in  Nov.,  1874,  152  national  hanks 
in  the  State,  of  which  10  were  closing,  leaving  142  in  oper- 
ation. The  capital  paid  into  these  banks  was  $20,338,070  ; 
the  amount  of  bonds  on  deposit,  $10,742,400;  the  circula- 
tion issued,  $23,296,405  ;  the  amount  of  actual  circulation, 
$10,635,201;  their  assets,  Sept.  12,  1S73,  $41,489,877.57; 
their  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $3,790,083.84;  and 
their  liabilities,  $37,099,793.73.  There  were  at  the  same 
time  12  State  banks  and  savings  banks  doing  a  discount 
aud  deposit  business;  these  had  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$3,300,000.  There  were  also  217  private  banking-houses 
doing  business  in  the  State. 

Insurance  Compauies. — After  the  great  fire  in  Chicago  in 
1871,  many  of  the  fire  insurance  companies  of  the  State 
went  into  liquidation,  but  in  June,  1873,  there  were  S  in 
operation,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,708,400  and 
assets  to  the  amount  of  $2,568,000.  Tliere  were  in  July, 
1S73,  6  life  insurance  companies,  all  in  Chicago,  having  an 
aggregate  capital  of  SljSOO,000,  aud  assets  to  the  amount 
of  S3,:;55,000. 

Population. — The  following  table  shows  the  population 
at  each  census,  beginning  with  1800,  when  the  population 
of  what  was  then  the  North-west  Territory  was  first  distin- 
guished by  districts,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Illinois  could  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
inhabitants  of  thai  vast  Territory  :  it  also  includes  the  dis- 
tinctions of  color  and  nativity,  and  the  density  of  popula- 
tion, so  far  as  obtainable  : 


6.- 

C.3 

Cen-iiis 
yuar. 

OS 

Total  population. 

TVhites. 

Colored. 

N«tivc. 

Foreign-born. 

r.omarks. 

1800 

.0044 

2,458 

2.275 

183 

1810 

.22 

12,282 

4,501 

7S1 

168  slaves. 

18*0 

1  00 

55  lti2 

53  788 

1,374 
2.384 

917  slaves. 

1830 

2.84 

157,445 

3,929 
5,436 

18S0 

15.37 

851,470 

8J(i,031 

736,149 

111,892 

3,429of  unknown  nativity. 

18S0 

30.90 

1,711,951 

1,704,291 

7,628 

1,387,308 

324,643 

ISiiS 

38.114 

2,141,510 

2.124,170 

17,340 

1870 

45.84 

2,539,891 

2.511,096 

28,762 

2,024,693 

515,198 

986.035  of  foreifrn  parentase. 

Of  those  of  foreign  birth  in  1870,  203,758  were  born  in 
Germany;  192,960  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  32.550 
in  British  America;  29,979  in  Sweden  ;  11.880  in  Norway  ; 
10,911  in  France;  S9S0  in  Switzerland:  7350  in  Bohemia ; 
4180  in  Holland;  3711  in  Denmark;  2099  in  Austria;  1090 
in  Poland  ;  1071  in  Belgium  ;  and  2633  in  all  other  foreign 
countries.  In  the  enumeration  of  sexes,  there  were  in  1850 
448,321  males  and  403,119  females;  of  these,  445,544  were 
white  males  and  400,490  white  females,  2777  colored  mnlcs 
and  2650  colored  females.  In  1800  there  were  902,761  males 
and  809,190  females;  of  these  S98.941  were  white  males  and 
805,3.^0  white  females,  3809  colored  males  and  3819  colored 
females.  In  1865  there  were  1,102,223  males  and  1,041,287 
females,  of  whom  1,093,111  were  white  males,  1,033,059 
white  females,  9112  colored  males,  and  8228  colored  females. 
In  1870  there  were  of  all  races  and  colors  1.310,537  males 
and  1,223,354  females  in  the  State  ;  of  these.  1,033,161  were 
native  males,  and  091,532  native  females;  283,370  males  of 
foreign  birth  and  231.822  females;  1,301.583  white  males, 
and  1,209.513  white  females;  14,934  colored  males  aud 
13,828  colored  females;  19  Indian  males  and  13  females. 
Of  the  total  male  population  (1,310,537  males),  525.873 
were  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  or  of  military  age  ;  of 
these,  346,564  were  natives  and  179,309  foreigners;  518,924 


white  and  6941  colored  ;  625,139  males  were  2 1  years  old  and 
upward,  or  of  the  voting  age  ;  of  these,  390,735  were  natives 
aud  234,404  of  foreign  birth,  and  542.S33  were  citizens.  Of 
school  age — i.e.  between  6 and  21  years — there  were  414,547 
males  and  404,219  females. 

Edncation. — In  1870  there  were  in  the  State  86,368  per- 
sons of  ten  years  old  and  over  who  could  not  read,  and 
133,584  who  could  not  write  ;  of  these,  90,595  were  of  na- 
tive and  42,989  of  foreign  birth  ;  97.058  whites  (40,801 
males  and  56,857  females)  were  over  21  years  of  age,  while 
8051  colored  (3969  males  and  4082  females)  over  21  were 
equally  illiterate.  Of  the  persons  attending  school  in  1870 
(548,225  in  number),  522,939  were  natives  and  25,286  of 
foreign  birth  ;  285,283  were  males  (284,084  whites  and 
1109  colored)  and  262.908  females  (261.813  whites  and 
1155  colored).  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were 
in  the  State  11.835  schools  of  all  classes,  with  24,050  teach- 
ers (10.411  males,  13,645  females)  and  767,775  pupils  or 
students  (380,955  males  and  377.820  females).  The  annual 
income  of  these  schools  was  $9,970,009.  of  which  $252,569 
was  derived  from  endowments,  $6,027,510  from  taxation 
and  public  funds,  and  $3,689,930  from  other  sources,  in- 
cluding tuiti'>n.  Of  these  schools.  11,050  were  classed  as 
public  schools,   having  20,097   teachers    (8791    males  and 
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llj^Oe  females)  and  677,023  scholars  {343,445  males  and 
334,178  females).  The  income  of  these  schools  wa3S7,810,2('iiJ, 
of  which  *;'i,Sj8,24y  was  from  taxation  and  puhlio  funds, 
and  $1,1)52,011!  from  other  sources,  including  tuition  ;  SO 
schools  were  classical,  professional,  and  technical,  having 
571  teachers  (3.54  males  and  217  females)  and  11,755  stu- 
dents (7255  males,  4500  females),  and  SSSI6,372  of  income, 
of  which  S222,374  was  from    endowment,  $101,318  from 
taxation  and  puhlic  funds,  and  ?512,C80  from  other  sources, 
includin"  tuition  ;  705  wcrcprivale  schools  of  lower  grade, 
having  3388  teachers  (1200  males  and  2122  females)  and 
71  ■i<l7  iiuinls  (39.255  males  and  30,142  females),  and  an  , 
annual  income  of  $1,203,372,  of  which  $30,105  was  from 
endowment.  S7943  from  public  funds,  and  Ul.225.234  from 
other  sources,  including  tuition.    The  sessions  of  Ihc  Illinois 
Icislature  being  only  biennial,  there  is  no  report  from  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  later  date  than  Ja_n  , 
1873,  and  the  statistics  are  only  to  the  autumn  ot   IS/ 2. 
This  report  gives  the  number  of  persons  of  school  ago  (0  to 
21  vcaiA)  in  the  Slate  in  Sept.,  1872,  as  882,003;  the  num- 
ber" of  scliool  districts,  11,231,  of  which  10,707  had  schools 
in  session  si.x  months  or  more  of  the  year,  and  275  for  less 
than  six  months,  while  189  had  no  schools.     There  were 
II  301)  public  free  schools,  of  which  91    were  public  high 
schools,  G51  graded  schools,  and  10.414  ungraded  schools. 
In  these  schools  there  were  20.924  teachers,  of  whom  9094 
were  male  teachers  and  11,459  females;  and  002,049  schol- 
ars attended  them,  of  whom  345,023  were  males  and  310,426 
females.     The  schools  were  maintained  an  average  period 
of  0  9  months.     Tlie  number  of  private  schools  reported  in 
1872  was  430,  having  34,784  pupils.     The  total  number  of 
public  school-houses  in  the  autumn  of  1872  was  11,289,  of 
which  470  were  built  during  the  year  at  an  average  cost 
of  $1517.05  each.     The  estimated  value  of  school-houses  in 
the  State  in  the  autumn  of  1872  was  $12,477,039  ;  of  the 
school   lots,   grounils,  and   appurtenances,  $2,603,938  ;  of 
other  lands  and  property  belonging  to  districts,  $2,537,917  ; 
of  furniture,  apparatus,  and  libraries,  $1,373,950;  of  re- 
pairs and  improvements,  $883,204;  making  a  total  approx- 
imate value  of  $19,870,708.  The  number  of  district  school  li- 
braries was  830.  and  of  volumes  in  them  54,280.    The  aggre- 
gate principal  of  township  school  funds  was  $4,868,555.01, 
and  the  interest  received  $528,811.47.  The  highest  monthly 
wages  paid  to   teachers  was,  to  males,  $250 ;  to  females, 
$12'o  ;   the  lowest  was,  to  males,  $12;    to  femajcs,   $9.50. 
The  average  monthly  salaries  were,  to  males,  $50 ;  to  fe- 
males, $39.     In  75  of  the  102  counties  of  the  State  the  sal- 
aries of  the  best  male  teachers  range  from  $100  to  $250, 
and  in  80  counties  the  salaries  of  the  best  female  teachers 
range  from  $50  to  $120.    The  total  annual  cost  per  scholar, 
including  tuition,  incidental  expenses,  and  6  per  cent,  in- 
terest on   the  estimated  valuation  of  school    property,  is, 
upon  the  number  enrolled,  $9.25;  upon  the  average  daily 
attendance,  $18.58.     In  1872,  100  teachers'  institutes  were 
held  and  attended  by  7771  teachers,  and  instructed  by  532 
lecturers  and  instructors.     They  continued  an  average  of 
5.4  days,  or,  in  effect,  a  week.     The  amount  received  from 
ail  sources  for  school  jiiirposes  in  1872  was  $7,500,122.76, 
and  the  expenditures  for  the  same  year  $7,480,889.24.   The 
whole  amount  of  principal  of  the  common  school  funds  of 
the  State,   Oct.   1,  1S72,   was  $0,382,248.08.     For  the   in- 
struction of  the  tc:ielicrs  of  these  schools,  besides  the  teach- 
ers' inslitutes,  there  is  the   Illinois  State  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute, which  holds  an  annual  session  of  fourteen  days,  gener- 
ally devoted  to  natural  seicnec  ;  two  normal  universities 

vii.  the  Illiiiois    Slate  Xormal   University    at    Normal, 

founded  in  1857,  a  most  admirable  institution,  with  every 
facility  for  thorough  iuslruclion  in  the  art  of  leaching,  ex- 
pending about  $31,500  annually,  and  having  an  average 
of  200  normal  pupils  annually,  besides  tlic  largo  attend- 
ance on  its  model  school;  and  the  Southern  Normal  I'ni- 
vorsily,  at  f'arliondale,  which,  foumled  in  1809,  commenced 
actual"  instruction  in  Dei'.,  1873.  Tlierc  are  also  othcrvery 
efficient  normal  training  schools— the  Coidt  County  Normal 
.Sidlool,  at  Englewood.  7  miles  S.  of  Chicago  court-house, 
eslal.lisbed  in  1807,  which  in  1872  had  207  iiupils  ;  the 
Peoria  County  Normal  Sidiool,  in  I'eoriii.  cstaiilished  in 
isiis.  and  luiv'ing  aliout  85  pupils;  an<l  the  (lerman-Eng- 
lish  Normal  School,  at  (5aleiia,  etc. 

The  State  liasiilso  provided  liberally,  in  connection  with 
tliiMialional  iigricultiiral  college-  grant,  for  the-  scientific  and 
praetii'.al  educaticui  of  those  d.-siriug  l.inblain  such  educa- 
tion. Tlio  Illinois  Industrial  Universily,  localed  at  Trbana 
and  Champaign,  is  now  in  its  seventh  year  of  inslruetion, 
an. I  is  in  most  respects  a  model  institution  of  its  kind.  In 
,Iaii..  1874,  it  had  hinds  valued  at  .<8fi.000.  buiMings  and 
imiirovemenis  valued  at  $1 75,0110,  furiiilurc,  library,  eab- 
inels,  and  apparatus  valued  at  $75,000,  and  funds  and  in- 
vc^luients  to  the  amount  of  $424,000,  making  its  totaj  assets 
$7ri0,no0.  Its  annual  current  expenditure  is  about  .$68,000, 
imt  of  this  about  $27,000,  belonging  to  tho  expenaes  of  the 


farm,  gardens,  and  mechanical  shops,  is  repaid  from  their 
products.  It  has  eleven  distinct  courses  of  study,  agri- 
cultural, mechanical,  civil  engineering,  military,  chemical, 
mathematical,  natural  history,  classical,  etc.,  a  (acuity  of 
24  professors  and  other  instructors,  and  in  18,3  had  .,'6 
male  and  74  female  students,  of  whom  360  were  from  Illi- 
nois, 33  from  other  Stales  and  Territories,  and  7  from  foreign 
countries.  There  is  also  an  efficient  and  well-conducted 
soldiers'  college  at  Fulton,  III.  Of  the  other  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  Illinois,  there  are  6  so-called  universi- 
ties, 4  of  them,  as  well  as  3  of  the  colleges,  being  universi- 
ties in  fact,  in  the  sense  of  having  professional  or  scientific 
seliools  connected  with  them;  19  colleges,  several  of  them 
with  professional  or  scientific  schools  attached  to  them,  and 
nearly  all  under  the  care  and  patronage  of  some  religious 
denomination.  These  institutions  have  about  220  pro- 
fessors and  over  4000  students.  There  are  also  10  female 
colleges  and  seminaries  of  the  highest  grade,  having  98 
professors  and  teachers  and  over  2300  pupils;  and  40  semi- 
naries and  academies  of  high  grade  for  both  sexes,  having 
about  300  professors  and  teachers  and  nearly  4200  pupils. 
There  arc  also,  aside  fi-oin  the  Illinois  Industrial  University, 
3  scientific  schools— the  scientific  departments  of  Chicago 
and  Blackburn  universities,  at  Chicago  and  Carlinville, 
and  the  Illinois  Agricultural  College  at  Irvinglou  ;  10  theo- 
logical schools  or  seminaries,  4  of  them  at  Chicago,  having 
35  professors  and  about  280  students ;  2  law  schools,  one  at 
Chicago  and  the  other  at  Lebanon  ;  3  medical  schools  of 
the  regular  practice,  1  eclectic,  and  1  homa>oiiathic.  and  I 
college  of  pharmacy.  These  have  75  professors  and  over 
500  students. 

Tho  institutions  of  special  education  for  the  unfortunate, 
orphans,  diseased,  and  endangered  classes  are— (1)  tho  Illi- 
nois Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Ucafand  Dumb,  at 
Jacksonville,  founded  in  1810,  and  having  25  teachers  and 
other  officers,  and  294  pupils.  lis  current  annual  expendi- 
ture is  about  .$68,750  per  annum,  all  of  it  appropriated  by 
the  State;  (2)  the  Illinois  Institution  for  tlie  Education 
of  the  Blind,  also  at  Jacksonville,  founded  in  1848.  and 
having  fl  teachers  and  other  officers,  and  66  pupils.and  ex- 
pending annually  about  $17,000,  all  of  it  appropriated  by 
the  State;  (3)  the  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirm- 
ary, at  Chicago,  expending  about  $15,000  per  annum,  of 
which  $10,000  is  derived  from  the  State:  (4)  the  Illinois 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  Fecblc-Miudcd  Children, 
at  Jacksonville,  founded  in  1865,  and  incorporated  in  1S71  ; 
it  has  7  teachers  and  other  officers,  and  107  pupils;  it 
is  now  in  rented  premises,  but  is  to  have  a  new  building 
completed  in  the  winter  of  1875;  its  expenses  arc  about 
$24,000,  all  furnished  by  the  State;  (5)  the  Illinois  Sol- 
diers' Orphans'  Home,  at  Normal,  founded  in  1805,  has  6 
teachers  and  326  pujuls,  and  expends  annually  about 
$52,000,  all  furnished  by  the  State,  besides  the  producis 
of  the  farm  and  house,  which  are  applied  to  materially  re- 
duce the  expense  per  ciiji!!,,  :  (6)  tin-  Illinois  State  Uclorin 
School,  at  Pontiac,  founded  in  1S70.  which  has  3  ofiiccrs, 
166  inmates,  and  expends  about  $33,000  per  year,  of  which 
$25,000  is  derived  from  Ihc  Slate.  There  are  other  reform 
and  industrial  schools  in  the  State,  but  lliey  are  cslablislied 
by  cities  or  counties,  and  not  by  llie  Slate.  Thai  in  Chi- 
cago is  a  great  success.  It  had  212  inmates  in  1872,  most 
of  whom  were  rcporlcil  reformed. 

In  this  connection  it  is  as  well  perhaps  to  speak  of  llie 
charilabic  inslitulions  of  Ihc  Stale,  which.  Iliough  iiol  di- 
rectly eilucalional  in  their  iduiracter.  have  vel  some  connec- 
tion'with  education.  The  Hospital  lor  the  Insniie,  af  .la.^k- 
sonville,  founded  1847,  has  an  average  of  450  palienls.and 
its  current  expenses  are  about  $110,000  per  annum;  the 
Northern  Hospital  and  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Elgin, 
foundeil  in  1808,  in  1873  luid  7  officers  aiol  an  average  of 
about  200  patients,  and  ils  expenditure  is  in  round  numbers 
.$50,000  per  annum  ;  the  Southern  llospilal  for  the  Insane, 
nt  Anna,  is  a  new  instilulion,  intended  for  250  patients,  and 
has  nearly  that  number  now.  lis  annual  expenses  are 
aliout  $250  per  palieiil,  and  when  it  is  lull  will  require 
$62,500  per  annum.  Tlio  two  hitler,  wlien  tluir  buildings 
arc  completed,  will  accommodate  950  palienls.  '1  hero  is 
also  an  insane  asylum  for  Cook  county,  really  a  jiart  of 
Cook  county  almshouse,  which  has  200  patienis,  and  . 
small  private  asylums.  Tho  number  of  insane  persons  in 
the  Slate  exceeds  3000.  . 

r,„n,n;:m  ami  Crh.K-.—Of  tho  2363  paupers  returned  ill 
thccensiisof  1,870, 1213  were  native  whibs.  41  nalivecolmed 
1109  foreigners.  Of  1795  persons  in  prison  .liilie  '•  l^^'". 
1229  were  native  whites,  143  unlive  colored,  and  4-3  lor 
eigners  :  1552  iier.sons  were  convieled  during  the  year.  1  lie 
Slate  penitentiary,  at.loliet.  was  for  many  years  managed 
at  a  heavy  loss,  imi  since  June,  1872,  il  has  earned  a  con- 
siderable iium  over  ils  expenses,  while  ils  general  eoiiditiou 
has  been  greatly  improved.  There  were  in  Jan.,  18,.!. 
1321  convicts  in  tho  penitentiary,  15  of  lliem  females.    Tlio 
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prison  has  a  large  library,  and  provision  is  made  for  the 
instruction  of  the  prisoners  in  elementary  studies,  as  well 
:is  for  their  religious  welfare. 

lihraries.— There  were  in  the  State  in  1870,  13.570 
libraries  of  all  classes,  public  and  private,  containing 
.^.323,1)14  volumes;  of  these.  3705.  containing  924,545  vol- 
umes, were  public  libraries;  these  included  one  State  libra- 
ry, with  10.000  vols.;  53  town  and  city  libraries,  with 
35.01U  vols.  ;  135  court  and  law  libraries,  with  23,S32  vols.; 
1122  school  and  college  libraries,  with  140,759  vols.;  2308 
Sunday  school  and  church  libraries,  with  480,100  vols.  ;  7 
literary  and  benevolent  associations,  with  153,492  vols.; 
79  circulating  libraries,  with  75,352  vols. ;  and  9805  private 
libraries,  with  2,399,369  volumes. 

NewHpapera  and  Periodicals. — There  were  in  Illinois  in 
1870.  505  newspapers,  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
1,7--. 541,  and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  113.140,492 
copies.  Of  these,  39  were  dailies,  with  a  circulation  of 
160,400;  10  were  tri-weekly,  with  40,570  circulation;  4 
were  semi-weekly,  with  2950  circulation  ;  364  were  weekly, 
with  890,913  circulation;  11  were  semi-monthly,  with 
107,900  circulati(ui ;  72  were  monthly,  with  490.808  circu- 
lation; 2  were  bi-monthly,  with  11,000  circulation;  and  3 
were  qu.arterly,  with  12,000  circulation. 

Churches.— ThQYQ  were  in  1870  in  the  State  429S 
churches,  of  all  denominations,  3459  church  edilices, 
1,201.403  sittings,  and  $22,604,283  of  church  property.  Of 
the  churches  at  that  date,  722  were  Baptist,  with  571  church 
edifices.  181,454  sittings,  and  $2,601,612  of  church  property. 
According  to  the  liaptiat  Year  Book  for  1875,  the  number 
of  associations  in  1874  was  44;  of  churches,  1056:  of  or- 
dained ministers,  732 ;  of  communicants,  68,313 ;  of  addi- 
tions, 7333  ;  of  Sunday  schools.  540  ;  of  teachers  and  schol- 
ars, 59,700;  of  volumes  in  libraries.  61,088;  of  contribu- 
tions fur  benevolent  and  church  purposes,  S924.179.  The 
Christian  Connection  and  the  Disciples,  in  1870  had  350 
churches,  251  church  edifices,  85,175  sittings,  and  ?621,450 
of  church  property.  They  have  increased  somewhat  in 
Tiur  years,  but  their  statistics  are  so  incomplete  that  it  is 
ditlii'iilt,  to  say  how  much.  The  Congregationalists  in  1870 
hail  212  churches.  188  church  edifices.  66,137  sittings,  and 
$1,867,800  of  church  property.  At  the  close  of  1874  they 
had  239  churches.  221  ordained  ministers,  20,557  communi- 
cimts,  and  25,760  scholars  in  the  Sabbath  schools.  The 
Protc-^tant  Episcopal  Church  had  in  the  State  in  1870,  105 
parishes,  85  church  edifices,  30.395  sittings,  and  Sl.426.300 
of  church  property.  In  1874  there  were  101  parishes,  91 
clergymen.  6785  communicants.  953  confirmations,  6838 
Sunday  school  teachers  and  scholars,  and  the  contributions 
to  benevolent  and  church  purposes  were  S149.812.97.  The 
Evangelical  Association  had  in  1870.  b^  churches.  55  church 
edifices,  20,176  sittings,  $329,650  of  church  property.  In 
1873  they  had  73  itinerant  and  72  local  preachers,  94 
churches,  8171  members,  and  about  $500,000  of  churcli 
jiroperty.  The  Friends  had  in  1870,  5  meetings,  4  meet- 
ing-houses, with  1000  sittings,  and  $13,400  meeting- 
house property.  They  have  increased  considerably  within 
the  last  four  years.  The  Lutherans  in  1870  had  230 
churches.  207  church  edifices,  74.;>01  sittings.  $1,043,476 
church  property.  The  Lutheran  church  has  so  many  dif- 
ferent councils,  ministeriums,  and  synods  in  the  U.  S.  that 
it  is  difficult  to  isolate  the  churches  of  any  one  State ;  but 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  they  had  about  266  churches 
and  25,500  members  in  Illinois  in  1873.  The  Methodists 
of  all  the  Methodist  bodies  in  1870  had  1426  churches.  1124 
church  edifices.  357.073  sittings,  and  $5,205,620  of  church 
property.  In  1S74  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  alone 
had  in  the  State  about  1900  ministers,  of  whom  998  were 
itinerants,  1321  churches,  108.120  members,  $5,760,731  of 
church  property,  1646  Sabbath  schools,  145,861  teachers 
and  scholars;  while  the  other  Methodist  bodies  had  per- 
haps one-third  of  that  number.  The  Presbyterians,  in- 
cluding all  branches,  in  1870  had  595  churches,  523  church 
edifices,  184.849  sittings,  $3,637,625  of  church  property. 
In  1873  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  (Northern) 
had  435  ordained  ministers.  482  churches,  and  38,557  mem- 
bers ;  the  United  Presbyterians  had  74  ministers,  87 
churches,  and  6836  communicants.  There  were  also  con- 
siderable numbers  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
South,  to  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  and  to  the  Re- 
formed and  other  independent  synods.  The  Reformed 
Church  in  America  (late  Dutch)  in  1870  had  14  churches, 
14  church  edifices,  4880  sittings,  and  $150,200  of  church 
property.  In  1873  the  same  Church  had  20  ministers,  19 
churches,  and  1782  communicants.  The  Reformed  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  (late  German)  in  1870  had  32  churches,  30 
church  edifices.  7170  sittings,  §93,600  of  church  property. 
It  has  since  increased,  but  the  arrangement  of  their  statis- 
tics is  such  that  we  cannot  separate  those  of  Illinois.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  had  290  congregations,  249 
church    edifices,    130,900    sittings,    $4,010,050    of    church 


property.  In  1874  there  were  in  the  State  313  priests,  459 
congregations,  and  an  adherent  population  of  probably 
225,000.  The  Second  Adventists  in  1870  had  8  churches, 
5  church  edifices,  1300  sittings,  $7100  of  church  property. 
The  Unitarians  had  23  congregations,  17  church  edifices, 
5960  sittings,  and  $492,900  of  church  property.  The  Uni- 
ted Brethren  in  Christ  (German  Methodists)  had  125 
cliurches,  58  church  edifices,  17.995  sittings,  and  $126,800 
of  church  property.  In  1S73  there  were  324  churches,  210 
ministers,  and  11,351  members.  The  Universalists  in  1870 
had  52  congregations,  44  church  edifices,  15,225  sittings, 
and  $543,3110  of  church  property.  In  1873  they  reported 
79  parishes,  52  congregations,  2776  members,  and  about 
15,000  adherent  population.  There  were  also  perhaps  200 
congregations  of  the  minor  denominations,  with  150  church 
edifices,  35.000  sittings,  and  $125,000  of  church  property. 

Constitution,  Courts,  etc. — The  present  constitution  of 
Illinois  was  adopted  by  a  constitutional  convention  held 
in  1870.  and  ratified  by  the  pcojde  of  the  State  the  same 
year.  It  contains  a  bill  of  rights  based  on  the  principles 
of  English  constitutional  law,  defines  the  qualifications  for 
legislators,  prescribes  that  the  senate  shall  consist  of  51 
senators,  elected  for  four  years,  but  in  two  classes,  those  in 
the  odd-numbered  districts  being  elected  in  1874,  and  every 
four  years  thereafter,  and  those  in  the  even-numbered  dis- 
tricts in  1872,  and  every  four  years  thereafter;  the  house 
of  representatives  to  consist  of  153  memliers,  elected  for 
two  years.  The  legislative  sessions  are  biennial.  They 
are  prohibited  from  special  legislation  ;  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives has  the  sole  power  of  impeachment,  but  the 
senate  must  be  the  trial  court  for  the  imj)eachment.  Mi- 
nority representation  is  provided  for.  The  pay  of  senators 
and  representatives  is  $5  per  day,  10  cents  a  mile  for  actual 
mileage,  and  $50  per  session  for  postage,  stationery,  etc. 
The  executive  department  consists  of  a  governor,  lieuten- 
ant-governor, secretary  of  state,  auditor  of  public  accounts, 
treasurer,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  attor- 
ney-general, all  elected  by  the  people,  and  all,  except  the 
treasurer  (whose  term  is  two  years),  for  four  years.  The 
treasurer  is  ineligible  for  re-election  for  two  years  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term.  The  governor  has  the  veto  ])Ower, 
which  can  only  be  overridden  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
all  the  members  elected.  The  judicial  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  are  vested  in  one  su]ireme  court 
(which  is  also  a  court  of  appeals),  circuit  courts  (which 
may  have  appellate  jurisdiction  to  a  certain  extent),  county 
courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  police  magistrates,  and  such 
courts  as  may  be  created  by  law  in  and  for  cities  and  in- 
corporated towns.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  seven 
judges,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  ehief-justice,  and  four 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  judges  of  the  supremo 
court  are  elected  by  the  people  of  their  respective  districts 
for  a  term  of  nine  years,  and  provision  is  made  so  that 
their  terms  of  ofiicc  shall  expire  at  different  times.  The 
chief-justice  is  chosen  by  his  associates,  and  holds  his  office 
till  the  ex])iration  of  his  term.  The  circuit  courts  are  held 
in  judicial  circuits  of  100,000  inhabitants,  except  in  Cook 
county  or  other  counties  having  more  than  100,000  inhab- 
itants {which  form  a  single  judicial  circuit  whatever  their 
population ).  and  the  circuit  judges  hold  office  for  six 
years.  Judges  of  county  courts  hold  office  for  four  years. 
Probate  judges  are  elected  for  four  years,  and,  except  as 
above,  1  to  every  50,000  inhabitants.  The  minor  judicial 
officers  are  to  be  elected  in  sucli  districts  as  the  legislature 
shall  provide.  Every  person  having  resided  in  the  State 
one  year,  in  the  county  90  days,  and  in  the  election  district 
30  days  next  preceding  any  election  therein,  who  was  an 
elector  in  the  State  on  Apr.  1,  1848,  or  obtained  a  certificate 
of  naturalization  before  any  court  of  record  in  the  State 
prior  to  Jan.  1,  1870,  or  who  is  a  male  citizen  of  the  U.  S. 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
at  such  election.  All  votes  are  by  ballot.  No  elector  loses 
his  residence  by  reason  of  absence  on  business  of  the  U.  S. 
or  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  in  the  military  and  naval  ser- 
vice of  the  U.  S.,  and  no  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  U.  S.  is  deemed  a  resident  of  the  State 
in  consequence  of  being  stationed  therein.  The  general 
assembly  has  power  to  p.ass  laws  excluding  from  the  right 
of  sufi"rage  persons  convicted  of  infamous  crimes.  An  ef- 
ficient system  of  free-school  education  is  j)rovided  for,  and 
the  legislature  and  counties,  cities,  towns,  etc.  are  for  ever 
prohibited  from  making  any  appropriation  or  paying  from 
any  ])ublic  fund  whatever  anything  in  aid  of  any  college, 
seminary,  literary  or  scientific  institution  which  is  con- 
trolled by  any  Church  or  sectarian  denomination  whatever. 
No  teacher  or  school  officer  is  allowed  to  be  interested  in 
the  sale,  proceeds,  or  profits  of  any  book,  apparatus,  or 
furniture  used  in  any  school.  There  arc  also  provisions 
in  relation  to  counties,  to  railroads,  warehouses,  State 
revenues,  etc.  The  State  under  the  new  apportionment  has 
19  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress. 
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ComillcK.— The  State  is  divided  into  102  counties,  whose 
names  and  population  in  1870, 1860,  and  1850  were  as  follows : 


Adams .         . 

Alexander J0.5M 

Knnd H'HS 


Boone- 
Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign  

Christian  

Chirk 

Clay  

Clinton 

CoU'S 

Cook 

Crawford 

rutnberlund 

ll'K^ill) 

I),- Witt 

I'nii'^las 

DuPage 

Ed,'ar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford  

Franklin 

Fiillon  

nullalin 

Orc'^'ne 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock  

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jatkson 

Jasper 

J^lierson 

.T?rsey 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kanlvakec 

Kondall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston 

Lo-jan «... 

M-i  'on 

^iTToupiu 

>r:vliHi)n  

Mnrion  

Mn,hall 

M  IS  ,n 

M\«;ic  

M    Donough... 

Mir'nry 

M  I. -an 

Nf  oard 

M   nnr 

Mooroe 

Mi.iit'^'oraery . 

Morgan 

Jloultrie 

Ofle 

Peoria 

Perry  

Piatt 

Pike 

Pone 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Uaiidolpli 

Hirhlaiid 

Kock  lahuid.. 


aM';amon 

■hnyh!r 

hilh'y'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'..'.'.... 

Stark 

(lair 

Sfplienson 

Ta/'-well 

Union  

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wavno 

Whit" 

Wliilesldes 

Will 

Williamson  

Wiiinehago 

Woodford 


12,942 
12,20.1 
S2,415 
6.062 
16,705 
11, .580 
:i2,737 
20,3Go 
18,719 
1.5,87.i 
16,285 
25,235 
S49,96G 
13,889 
12,223 
2:S,205 
14,708 
13,484 
16,6S: 
21,450 
7,565 
15,653 
19,638 
9,103 
12,652 
38,291 
11,134 
20,27" 
14,938 
13,014 
35,935 
5,113 
12,582 
35,506 
25,782 
19,634 
11,234 
17,864 
1.5,054 
27,820 
11,218 
39,091 
24,35; 
12,399 
39,522 
21,014 
60,792 
12,533 
27,171 
31,471 
23,033 
20,481 
32,726 
41,131 
20,622 
16,936 
10,181 
9,581 
2.1,509 
23,762 
03,938 
11,735 
18,769 
12,982; 
2.3,314 
23,453 
10,383 
27,.t92 
47,510 
13.723 
10,953 
30,768 
11,437 
8,7.32 
0,230 
I      20.8.39 
12.80:! 
29,783 
12,714 
46,:!.32 
17,419 
10,53) 
25,476 
10,731 
51,058 
30,008 
27,903 
IC,.318 
30,3SS 

8,sn 

2:'.,174 
17,599 
19,758 
16,846 
27,503 
43,013 
17,.329 
29,301 
18,9.30 


Female, 
1870. 


28,527 
5,206 
6,765 
6,565 
6,2,39 
16,898 
3,562 
8,700 
6,089 
17,423 
10,881 
9,650 
8,131 
8,614 
12,984 
180,007 
7,018 
6,274 
12,002 
7,845 
7,118 
8,784 
11,077 
3,840 
8,236 
10,170 
5,039 
6,484 
19,739 
.5,716 
10,677 
7,741 
6,582 
18,509 
2,670 
6,801 
18.487 
13,481 
10,361 
5,738 
9,010 
7,932 
14,196 
5,713 
19,806 
12,708 
6,4.35 
20,011 
10,096 
31,223 
6,333 
14,220 
16,032 
12,445 
13,890 
16,965 
22,888 
10,501 
8,834 
8,083 
4,896 
13,546 
12,171 
28,310 
6,237 
9,789 
0,815 
13,2."- 
14,579 
5,481 
14,:!.3i 
24,244 
7,13.: 
0,8.32 
15,811 
6,791 
4,571 
3,223 
10,889 
6,439 
15,309 
6,378 
24,010 
9,479 
5,51 

13,2341 

5,i;05 

27,325 

1.3,588 

14,513 

8,367 

15,702 

4,427 

12,100 

9,1.37 

10,201 

8,467 

14,371 

23,221 

9,062 

14,762 

9,993 


Tout  pop. 
1S60. 


Total 12.539,891 1 1.816,537 


27,833 
5,29S 
6.387 
6,377 
5,910 
15,517 
3,000 
8,003 
5,491 
15,314 
9,482 
9,009 
7,744 
7,671 
12,251 
109,959 
6,871 
6,949 
11,203 
6,923 
6,366 
7,901 
10,373 
3,725 
7,397 
9,468 
4,064 
6,168 
18,552 
5,418 
9,000 
7,197 
6,432 
17,426 
2,443 
,5,731 
17,019 
12,301 
9,273 
5,490 
8,854 
7,092 
13,024 
5,533 
19,225 
11,044 
5,944 
19,508 
10,318 
29,534 
6,150 
12,931 
14,809 
10,603 
12,591 
13,761 
21,243 
10,121 
8,102 
7,501 
4,685 
12,903 
11,588 
25,618 
5,498 
8,980 
6,107 
12.039 
13,884 
4,904 
13,137 
23,290 
6,588 
6,101 
14,937 
5,013 
4,181 
3,037 
9,970 
6,304 

14,4  ii; 

6,326 
22  342 
7i910' 
4,9"3| 
12,212 

0,080 
23,743 
15,020 
13,3.381 

8,151 
14,620' 

4,414 
11,074' 

8,442 

9,554 

8,379 
13,132 
19,792 

8,267 
14,539 

8.963 

1,223,854 


41,323 
4,707 
9,815 
11,078 
9,938 
2e,.".26 
5,1-1-1 
11,733 
11,325 
14,629 
10,.192 
14,987 

9,330 
10,941 
14,203 
141,954 
11,.351 

8,311 
19,080 
10,820 

7,140 
14,701 
10,925 

6,454 

7,816 
11,189 

1,979 

9,393 
33,338 

8,055 
16,093 
10,379 

9,913 
29,005 

3,759 

9,501 
20,660 
12,325 

9,589 

8,554 
12,935 
12,031 
27,325 

9,342 

30,or- 

15,412 
13,074 
28,603 
18,257 
48,332 
9,214 
17,631 
11,037 
14,272 
13,738 
24,602 
31,251 
12,739 
13,437 
10,931 
6,213 
20,069 
22,089 
28,772 
9,.384 
15,012 
12,832 
13,979 
22,112 
0,385 
22,888 
30,001 
9,552 
6,12: 
27,2.19 
6,742 
3,913 
5,587 
17,205 
9,711 
21,005 
9,331 
82,274 
14,684 
9,039 
14,6i:i 
9,001 
37,091 
2-3,11 
21,470 
11,181 
19,800 
7,313 
18,336 
13,7.'11 
.  12,223 
12,403 
18,737 
2!>,321 
12,205 
21.491 
13.2.8? 

iju.flsi 


20,508 

2,484 

6,144 

7,024 

7,138 

8,841 

3,231 

4,586 

7,253 

2.619 

3,203 

9,532 

4,289 

5,139 

9,335 
43,385 

7,135 

3,718 

7,.510 

5,002 

9,290 
10,692 
3,524 
3,799 
8,075 

5,681 
22,503 

5,448 
12,429 

3,023 

6,302 
14,052 

2,887 

4,612 

3,807 

4,149 

6,832 

3,220 

8,109 

7,334 
18,004 

4,114 
16,703 

7,730 
13,279 
14,226 
17,815 
6,121 
5,292 
1,532 
5,128 
3,938 
12,355 
20,441 
6,720 
5,1S0 
5,921 
4,092 
7,016 
14,978 
10,103 
6,349 
5,210 
7,679 
6,277 
16,031 
3,234 
10,020 
17,547 
6,278 
1,006 
18,819 
8,975 
2,205 
3,921 
11,079 
4,012 
0,937 
5,588 
19,228 
10,573 
7,914 
7,807 
3,710 
20,180 
11,636 
12,032 
7,013 
11,<0i 
4,690 
8,170 
6,9.33 
6,82.3 
8,925 
5,361 
16,703 
7,216 
11,773 
4,415 


Principal  roton*.— Chicago  is  the  largest  city,  not  only 
of  Illinois,  but  of  the  region  formerly  comprised  in  the 
North-west  Territory.  Its  population  in  1870  was  L'9S.U77 
and  has  sinec  increased  with  great  rapidity,  notwithstand- 
in"  the  terribly  destructive  tire  of  Oct.,  1871.  Quiney, 
PcToriu,  and  Siiringfield  are  cities  of  between  20,000  and 
30,000  inliabilants  :  Bloominglon.  Aurora,  Roekford.  (Jiilcs- 
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burg,  JacUsoiivillc,  and  probably  Alton,  have  more  than 
10,000  and  less  than  20,000:  Cclleville,  Frccport,  (Jalena, 
Rock  Island,  Ottawa,  Decatur,  and  .Toliet,  from  8000  to 
10,000;  Cairo.  East  St.  Louis,  Elgin,  Pekin,  and  La  Salle, 
from  0(100  to  SHOO  :  Champaign,  Danville,  Dixon,  \V  aukegan, 
Monmouth,  Moline,  Litchfield.  Mi-ndota,  Peru.  Slerliiig, 
Warsaw.  Princeton.  Morris,  Eelvidere,  Canton,  tleneseo, 
and  Paris  have  about  5000  inhabitants  each. 

HUl^ri/.—'ihn  first  white  settlements  in  this  State  were 
made  by  the  French  from  Canada,  and  were  the  result  of 
the  enterprise  of  the  great  explorer,  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle. 
He  sot  out  from  Canada  in  1079.  crossed  the  lakes,  and  de- 
scended a  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  he  found  an  Indian 
tribe  whom  he  names  in   liia  journal   the  lllini,  and  from 
whom  he  gave  the  river  the  name  Illinois.     Gaining  their 
good-will,  he  established  a  small  fort  at  the  mmith  of  the 
river,  and  left  the  Chevalier  de  Tonty  there  with  a  few  men, 
naming  his  little  fort  Cr6vo  Co^ur.     After  descending  the 
Mississippi  for  some  distance,  he  returned  to  Canada,  but 
in  1082  came  again   to  the   Illinois  River  with  a  colony 
of  Canadians,  and  made  a  beginning  of   settlements  at 
Kaskaskia,  Kahokia,  and  some  other  towns.     These  settle- 
ments increased,  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  visited  the 
region  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  so  delighted  with 
it  that  they  described  it  as  a  new  paradise.     The  colonists, 
like  most  of  the  French  emigrants  of  that  period,  main- 
tained the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  Indians,  and 
eventually  so  far  degenerated  as  to  become  Very  little  above 
the  Indip'ns  atnong  whom  they  dwelt.     The  vagabond  and 
reckless  life  of  the  half-breed  Canadian  voyageur  is  well 
known,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  colonists  were  of  this 
class.     In  1703  the  English  government,  by  the  eonquest 
of  Canada,  succeeded  to  the  dominion  over  all  this  region, 
to  which  the  French  had  previously  laid  claim,  but  in  the 
twenty  years  that  followed  they  seem  to  have  paid  very 
little  attention   to  this  portion  of  their  domain.     At  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  this  region  was  ceded  to  the 
U.  S.,  and  in  1787  the  whole  country  N.  of  the  Ohio  River 
to  the  Canadian  line  was  erected  into  the  North-west  Ter- 
ritory.    In  ISOO,  Ohio  was  made  a  separate  Territory ;  in 
180.3,  Michigan  was  set  ofl'  as  a  distinct  Territory  :   and  in 
1S09,  Indiana  Territory  was  organized.     This  left  for  Illi- 
nois Territorv,  as  it  wiis  soon  after  organized,  the  present 
States  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  and  part  of  Minnesota. 
The  census  of  1810   reported    12,282  inhabitants  in   this 
Territory.     The  Indians  had  for  several  years  been  very 
troublesome,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Territory  had  been 
hindered  by  their  hostilities.    In  Aug..  1812,  they  attacked 
the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Chicago  River,  and  murdered  most 
of  the  garrison  and  the  settlers  in  the  vicinity.    They  were 
severely  punished  for  these  outrages,  and  the  hostile  tribes 
being  fi'ually  driven  away,  the  northern  section  began  to 
tract  a  largo  body  of  immigrants.     In    1S18 
that  there  were  3.3,220  inhabitants  in  the  Territory,  and  nil 
but  a  very  few  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State.     In 
that  year'lllinois  was  admitted  with  the  jirosent  limits  into 
the  Vinion  as  a  Stale.     Two  years  biter  it  had  .3.3.211   in- 
habitants, and  in  1830.  1.37,44.3,  a  gain  of  18.3.2  per  cent. 
In  1S:'.2  the  troubles  with  the  Sac  and  Fox  and  other  tribes 
of  Indians,  which  had  existed  for  a  year  or  two,  culminated 
in  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  the  final  removal  of  all  the  In- 
dians from  the  Slate.     During  the  eontiiiuam f  hostilities 

there  was  much  excitement  and  alarm  in  the  State,  but  the 
result  was  eminently  beneficial  in  making  more  widely 
known  the  great  advantages  the  Slate  otlcred  to  immi- 
grants. Congress  granted  iin  appropriation  in  1831  for 
tho  improvement  of  the  harbor  ut  Chicago,  and  in  l^.l;) 
the  Illinois  and  Lake  Michigan  Canal,  connecting  llie  great 
lakes  with  the  Misnissippi  River,  was  jiro.ieelcd  and  tho 
Stale  bank  organi/.ed.  In  July.  1830,  the  eanal  was  com- 
menceil  and  several  railroad  enterprises  underlaken.  Hut 
tho  financial  panic  of  1S:17  fell  with  crushing  efi-eel  upon 
Illinois,  and  led  to  the  abandonment  ol  every  work  ol  in- 
ternal  improvement.  The  growth  of  the  Slate  in  popula- 
tion  continued,  however,  through  all  this  period  of  depres- 
sion, and  in  ISIO  it  had  47il.l.'<:i  inhabitants,  a  gain  of  202.4 
per  cent,  from  1830.  In  1810  the  Mormons  removed  rr..m 
Slissouri  to  Nauvoo  in  Illinois,  and.  rnpu  ly  mereasing  iii 
numbers,  commenced  erecting  their  t.  niple  there.  Iron, 
tho  first  their  lawlessness  and  their  irregular  and  i.roniKalo 
lives  ha.l  iireiudiced  the  people  against  them,  and  as  Iheir 
olTences  became  more  flngrani  tboro  was  manifested  a  very 
general  deteriuinatinn  to  drivo  them  out  of  the  .'-late.  n 
Juno,  1844,  tho  brothom  Joseph  and    llyrun,  Smith,  tie 


.  at- 
it  was  found 
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leaders  of  the  Mormons,  having  been  arrested  and  con- 
fined in  Carthage  jail,  (ho  jail  was  surrounded  by  a  mob 
on  the  27th  of  tliat  inoutli,  :ind  the  Smiths  were  both  mur- 
dei-ed.  lu  the  fuUowing  autumu  the  iMormous,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  20_,000,  left  the  State  under  the  leadership  of 
Brii^ham  Youug,  and  commenced  their  migration  to  Utah. 
In  IS-I.')  the  population,  according  to  the  State  census,  was 
fiII{.4S2.  lu  1S47  a  new  State  constitution  was  adopted. 
In  I80O,  the  tide  of  emigration  having  set  very  strongly 
toward  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  the  percentage  of  increase  of 
population  had  fallen  otf  considerably,  the  census  report- 
ing only  SJI,4:70  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  only  SO. 7  per 
cent,  on  the  previous  decade.  In  ISjO,  Congress  granted 
a  vast  quantity  of  land  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 
for  the  construction  of  their  railway  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  State.  This,  and  the  other  railroad  enter- 
prises which  followed  it,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  growth 
of  the  State,  and  have  made  its  development  more  rapid 
than  that  of  any  State  which  had  preceded  it.  A  great 
city  was  rapidly  growing  up  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and 
river  and  lake,  canal  and  railroads,  were  all  contributing 
to  its  swift  and  irresistihle  progress.  In  ISGO  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  was  l,711,yjl.  a  little  more  than  double 
that  of  ISjI),  and  it  had  but  very  little  government  land 
remaining  unsold.  The  civil  war  taxed  the  resources  of 
the  State  very  severely,  but  her  citizens  responded  most 
nobly,  and  by  the  aid  of  improved  agricultural  machinery 
she  »a.s  able  to  send  a  very  large  force,  more  than  her  full 
quota,  into  the  field,  and  yet  retain  her  pre-eminence  as  the 
granary  of  the  nation.     Owing  to  the  losses  of  the  war  the 


increase  of  her  population  was  proportionally  less  in  1870 

than  in  1S60,  though  the  actual  iucrease  was  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  decade.  Tlie  census  report  gives 
her  in  18711,  2,J;J'J,S'Jl,  an  addition  of  b27.1'-Hi.  Since 
1S70  she  has  enjoyed  (except  the  great  calamity  of  the 
Chicago  fire)  uninterrupted  prosj)erity,  and  her  growth  has 
been  as  rapid  as  at  any  former  i)eriod  ot  her  hi.-tory.  The 
conflict  in  regard  to  policy  which  in  lS7o  and  l.s7i  had 
occurred  between  the  farming  population  and  the  railway 
companies,  though  it  may  cause  some  bitterness  of  feeling 
for  a  time,  is  destined  to  be  settled  on  terms  which  will  be 
fair  and  just  to  both  parties,  and  in  the  end  will  result  in 
an  increased  business  and  a  more  satisfactory  development 
of  the  vast  resources  of  the  State.  In  1870  the  State  again 
revised  its  constitution  very  thoroughly,  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  an  economical  and  wise  government. 

Governors  0/  Illiuois.- 


Term. 

Terkitohy. 

Ninian  Edwcirds 1S09-18 

Stati:. 

Sbadrack  Bond 1818-22 

Edward  Coles 1S22-2G 

Niuian  Edwards 182G-30 

John  Rpvnolds 1830-34 

.Tospph  Duncan 1834-38 

Thomas  Carlio 1838-42 


Term. 

ThonKisFord 1842-46 

Auuustus  (',  Frfueh 18-10-53 

.TolI  a.  MulU'sou 1853-57 

Wiliiiim  II.  bisseli 1857-61 

Ricliard  Yates 18G1-G5 

Richard  .1.  Oglesby ..IKOTj-GO 

.lolin  M.  Palmer 18C9-73 

Richard  J.  ORlcsby 187:1-73 

John  L.  Beveridge 1873- 


Vtitr  at  Pi-cni'flrntHil  Elcctinnn. — Illinois  not  having  been 
admitted  into  tho  Cnion  as  a  State  until  1818,  her  first  vote 
for  President  was  cast  in  1820. 


1820 
1824 

1S2S 
1832 
1835 

1840 
1844 
1848 
1852 
185G 
1880 
1864 
18G3 
1872 


Candidates  who  received  the 
electoral  vole. 

James  Monroe  P \ 

D.  D.Tompkins  V.-P....  J 

Andrew  Jackson  P 

John  Quincv  Adams  P 

John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P 

Andrew  Jackstm  P ) 

John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P...  [ 

Andrew  Jackson  P. 1 

M.  Van  Buren  V.-P ( 

Martin  Van  Buren  P [ 

U.  M.  Johnson  V.-P j 

Martin  Van  Buren  P 1 

K.  M.Johnson  V.-P f 

Jani.'s  K.  Polk  P \ 

(i.  M.  Dallas  V.-P J 

L'iwisCass  P I 

W.  O.  Butler  V.-P J 

Franklin  PiercLj  P \ 

Williani  R.  King  V.-P...  J 

Jamea  Buchanan  P 1 

J.C.  Breckenridge  V.-P.j 

.\braham  Lincoln  P J 

II.  Hamlin  V.-P f 

Abraham  Lincoln  P \ 

A.  Jolinson  V.-P J 

U.  S.  (Irani  P ) 

Schuyler  Colfax  V.-P j 

U.  S.  Grant  P I 

IL-nry  Wilson  V.-P j 


u  S      Poiiular 
I'Ote. 


Not  rec. 

1,901 
1,542 


0,763 
14.147 

17,275 

47,476 
57,920 
56,300 
80,597 
105,348 
172,161 
189,493 
250,303 
241.944 


J.  Q.  Adams  P.. 
R.  Rush  V.-P.... 


John  Quincy  Adams  P- 


J.  Q.  Adams  P 

R.  Rush  V.-P 

11.  Clay  P 

John  Sergeant  V.-P., 

W.  H.  Harrison  P 

F.  Granger  V.-P 


W.H.Harrison  P 

J.  Tyler  V.-P 

U.  Clav  P 

Th.  Freliuijhuvsen  V.-P. 

Zaeh.Tavlor  P 

M.  Fillmore  V.-P 

Winfield  Scott  P 

W.  A.  Graham  V.-P 

John  C.  Fremont  P 

W.  L.  Davton  V.-P 

S.  A.  Douglas  P 

H.  V.  Johnson  V.-P 

G.  B.  McClcllan   P 

G.  H.  Pendleton   V.-P... 

Horatio  Seymour  P 

F.  P.  Blair' V.-P 

Horace  Greelev  1* 

B.  Gratz  Brown  V.-P 


Popular 
role. 


Not  rec. 

1,542 

1,581 
5,429 

14,292 

45,537 
45,528 
53,047 
64,934 
96,189 
160,215 
158,730 
109,143 
184,938 


I       Popular 
%olc. 


/Crawford  P.. 
1 11.  Clay  P 


/John  Floyd  and  Wilkins 

\  William  Wirt  and  Henry  Lee- 
Hugh  White  and  John  Tyler... ~| 

Daniel  Webster V 

W.  P.  Mangum  aud  Smith ) 

J.  G.  Birney  P 


J.  G.Birney  P 

M.  Van  Buren  P.., 


J.  P.  Hale  P.,  and  Julian  V.-P 

Fillmore  P.,  and  Donaldson  V.-P.. 

{Breckenridge  P.,  and  Lane  V.-P. 
Bell  P.,  and  Everett  V.-P 


C.  (yConor  P.. 


219 
1.047 


Not  rep. 

149 

3,570 

15,774  _ 

9,9G6 

37,444 

2.401 
4,913 


3,058 


Illinois,  tp.  of  Pope  co.,  Ark,     Pop.  1657. 

Illinois,  tp.  of  Washington  co..  Ark.     Pop.  1200. 

Illinois  and  iMichigau  Canal.  This  important  line 
of  comuiuuication  uuites  Luke  Michigan  with  the  navigable 
waters  uf  the  Illinois  Uiver — that  is  to  say,  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — and  the  summit-level 
of  the  canal  lies  about  5S0  feet  above  tide-water.  The  near 
approach  of  these  waters  to  each  other  was  known  to  the 
early  fur-trailers  and  Indian  missionaries  of  Canada.  By 
the  Fox  River  (hy  Green  Bay)  and  the  Wisconsin  River, 
Father  Marquette,  the  Jesuit,  passed  from  the  lake  to  the 
Mississippi,  descending  that  river  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois.  He  returned  to  the  lake  by  this  last-named  stream 
and  Chicago  River,  having  to  make  but  short  portages  at 
the  two  intermediate  points  ;  this  in  the  year  1673.  Soon 
after  the  formation  of  the  State  of  Illinois  from  the  North- 
west Territory — say,  in  the  year  IS22 — Congress  granted 
tlie  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands  "  for  the  route  of 
a  canal  connecting  the  Illinois  River  with  the  southern  bend 
of  Lake  ^liehigan,"  and  in  the  year  1S27  a  further  grant 
was  made  to  aid  the  State  in  the  construction  of  a  canal — 
viz.  a  quantity  of  land  "  equal  to  one-half  of  five  sections 
in  width  on  each  side  of  the  canal,  reserving  each  alternate 
section  to  the  U.  S.  from  one  end  of  the  said  canal  to  the 
other;"  this  and  a  similar  grant  made  to  the  State  of  In- 
diana, also  in  1827,  for  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Erie 
aud  Wabash  Canal,  constituted  the  first  nmterial  sup|iort 
by  grants  of  public  lands  made  hy  Congress  under  the  sys- 
tem of  "  internal  improvements,"  so  called  in  that  day. 
The  number  of  acres  included  in  the  grant  to  Illinois  orig- 
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inally  was  286,000  ;  but  it  having  been  discovered  subse- 
tiuently  that  tlie  State  had  not  received  its  full  quota  under 
the  terms  of  the  law,  an  additional  32,895  acres  was  granted 
in  the  year  1854,  making  the  aggregate  of  31S. 895  acres  re- 
ceived by  the  State.  Prior  to  this  grant  of  land  by  the 
U.  S.,  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  year  1825,  had  received 
a  report  from  a  board  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
legislature  to  examine  the  route  of  the  proposed  eanal, 
favorable  to  the  project,  stating  the  estimated  cost  of  five 
several  jdans,  varying  in  amount  fr<mi  $(i39,000  to  $71l),0li0  ; 
the  length  of  the  canal  being  about  100  miles.  In  1S29  a 
new  board  of  commissioners  was  organized,  with  authority 
to  construct  the  canal  aud  to  di-^^pose  of  the  lands  granted 
by  Congress  to  provide  means  for  carrying  on  the  work. 
In  the  foUowingyear  experimental  surveys  were  made  by  a 
party  of  engineers  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  war  de- 
partment, but  their  investigations  were  contined  principally 
to  the  question  of  a  supply  of  water.  In  the  year  1833 
other  surveys  and  estimates  were  made  by  the  State,  and 
the  engineers  then  employed  reported  the  cost  of  a  canal 
40  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep  at  $4, 04,'!. 000. 

It  was  not  until  1836,  however,  that  really  efficient  meas- 
ures were  adopted  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  A  board 
of  commissioners  was  again  organized  in  that  year,  with 
authority  to  construct  the  canal,  an  experienced  engineer 
was  appointed,  surveys  were  made,  and  estimates  in  detail 
furnished  for  an  enlarged  work — to  wit.  for  a  canal  CO  feet 
wide  at  surface.  36  feet  at  bottom,  and  6  feet  deep.  The 
estimate  upon  this  basis  for  the  work  and  its  appendages 
was  $8,004,000.  The  work  was  put  umier  eontrafl  in  June, 
1836,  and  was  prosecuted  uuinterrujitedly  until  Mar.,  1841, 
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whon  operations  were  suspended  for  the  want  of  adequate 

moans  to  carry  on  the  same.  In  Feb.,  1813,  the  governor 
was  authorized  bv  law  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  Sll, 000,000 
solely  on  the  er.cdit  and  pled-e  of  the  caual,  i»  tolls,  rev- 
enues, and  lands,  for  the  ijurposo  of  couipleting  the  work. 
The  n'cotiation  of  this  loan  oeeupied  more  than  two  years, 
for  it  was  not  until  June,  IS-i.^  that  the  full  amount  of  sub- 
sorii.tions  required  was  seeured.  At  that  tune  a  i^ontract 
was  a-'rccd  uuon  aud  executed  between  the  htateol  Illinois 
and  the  subseribers  to  the  loan  of  81,000,000.  The  canal 
and  all  its  works,  with  225,000  acres  ot  land  and  OOOO  lots 
in  Chicago,  Lo;'kport,  La  8alle,  etc.,  were  placed  in  ho 
hand'i  of  three  trustees,  witli  foil  authority  to  complete  the 
canal,  sell  the  lands  and  lots,  and,  possibly,  to  restore  the 
canal  and  remaining  property  (after  payment  of  the  loan 
and  the  bonds)  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 

In  the  original  plan  of  the  caual  it  was  designed  to  make 
a  through  cut  from  the  waters  of  Lake    JI";1"S^"  «"  'f 
main  eastern  branch  of  the  Illinois  River  (the  Des  Plaines    ; 
by  this  the  summit-level,  snnie  30  miles  in  length,  would 
receive  a  never-ending  supply  of  water  from  the  lake  for 
navi<ration  and  for  lockage  of  the  inferior  levels— say    to 
the  entrance  of  the  main  southern  branch,  the  Kankakee 
entering  the  Illinois   River  50  miles  below    Chicago,  and 
about  midway  of  the  canal.     The  formation   of  the    and 
between  the  lake  and  the  Des  Plaines  presented  nothing 
formidable  in  appearance,  being   an  almost    flat   prainc, 
more  or  less  wet,  and  rising  only  from  12  to  15  feet  above 
the   ordinary    level    of  Lake   Michigan;     hence    the    plan 
adopted  for  the  construction  of  the  line  of  canal  between 
the  two  points  named  established  itself,  as  it  were,  for  there 
seemed  to  bo  no  alternative  to  desire.    However,  during  tho 
year  1837  (the  second  season  of  work)  tho  cuttings  proved 
to  be  very  difficult  and  expensive  upon  the  summit  division, 
19  miles'averaging  IS  feet  in  depth,  the  lower  12  feet,  be- 
ing cemented  clay,  next  8  miles  (Saganski  Loup)  the  out- 
tino-  was  in  mao-nesian  limestone,  U  to  18  feet  in  depth, 
with  abundance  of  water.    These  results,  as  developed  dur- 
in.'  the  later  progress  of  the  work,  led  to  the  modihcation 
oflhe  plan  of  1830,  by  tho  act  of  the  legislature  of  1843,  in 
a  mo-it  important  feature— to  wit,  authority  to  abandon  the 
through  cut,  to  raise  the  summit-level  one  lock  in  height, 
and  to  rely  for  tho  supply  of  water  therefor  upon  tho  trib- 
utaries of  tho  Illinois  River,  the  Calumet,  Des  Plaines,  etc. 
In  .Tunc,  1815,  the  trustees  before  referred  to  were  placed 
in  nusscsshm  of  the  canal,  lands,  etc.,  and  proceeded  to 
organize  their  workbv  distributing  their  duties  among  each 
other,  appointing  a  chief  engineer  and  assistants  (thosamo 
who  had  planned  and  constructed  tho  work  from  the  begin- 
ning in  1830),  a  secretary,  land-agents,  etc.     Under  tho  act 
of   18-13  the  lands  and  lots  were  valued  by  appraisers  ap- 
pointed for  that  imrpose,  contracts  were  entered  into  for 
the  construction  of  tho  canal  and  feeders,  and  tho  work  was 
pushed  forward  diligently  and  sucoessl'iilly  to  its  eoiniilotion 
an.l  opening  for  purposes  of  navigation  in  Apr.,  18»S.  "jo 
same  falling  within  the  period  prescribed  in  the  act  ol  1813 
— siiy,  three  years— and  it  may  bo  added  tho  cost  of  com- 
plcti'n'n-  tho  canal  and  its  subsidiary  works  fell  within  tho 
estimate  made  by  tho  chief  engineer  in  tho  year  1843— 
$1  420,000.     This  sum,  added  to  tho  previous  cost,  esti- 
matcd'at  $1,740,020.  exhibits  tho  entire  cost  at  ?0,170,220 
■it  tho  openin"  of  tho  canal  for  navigation,  A|)r.,  1848. 

IJencniill'xi  of  the  Cnnul  mid  Hh  iror/w.- Tho  eastern 
terminus  of  tho  canal  is  at  tho  S.  branch  pf  tho  Chicago 
River  and  5  miles  from  tlie  entrance  of  tho  main  stream 
into  tiie  lake.  The  lino  is  diroot  to  tho  valley  of  the  Des 
Plaines  at  Summit,  about  8  miles  distant ;  thence  it  pursues 
that  valley  uninterruptedly  to  the  niimth  of  the  Kaiikiikco 
River  42  miles,  passing  through  tho  towns  of  Lockport 
and  .loliet,  and  receiving  within  Iho  distaneo  named  lour 
fe,.,lor8— Calumet,  Des  Plaines,  Du  Page,  and  Kimkakeo; 
bolwoon  the  iuneti.in  of  lb"  Kankakee  and  Des  I'buiieslho 
combined  rivers  lake  the  name  of  Illinois,  and  within  this 
valley  the  canal  pursues  its  course  to  its  western  lermimis, 
l,a  Salle,  passing  through  tho  towns  of  Morris  and  Ottawa, 
and  rece'ivin"  Iho  iinporlaiit  Fox  River  feeder  at  the  last- 
named  place;  the  entire  Icnglh  of  the  eaiiiil  proper  being 
00  miles.  The  dilfcronco  of  lev.d  hetweei 
and  the  Illinois  River  at  1, a  Salle  is  145 
ori"inal    or   through-cut    plan     thin    fall 


duots ;  and  7  dams— two  of  tho  last  of  stone  at  .lolict,  for 
crossing  tho  river.  There  arc  extensive  basins  at  Lockport, 
Joliet,  Du  Page,  Ottawa,  and  La  Salle  ;  three  ol  these  fur- 
nishing ample  water-power  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Notwithstanding  the  full  provision  made  lor  a  sup].ly 
of  water  by  feeders  in  the  original  jdan,  it  was  lound  iie- 
cessary  in  the  niodihed  or  raised-level  to  introduce  a  Inr- 
ther  s'upply  ui>oii   the  summit-level  to  meet  wants  which 
might  be  produc.-.l  by  droughts.     So,  in   addition  to  the 
Calumet  and  Des  Plaines,  it  was  decided  to  add  two  pump- 
ing-engines  (steam)  at  tho  eastern  terminus  of  the  canal 
(Bridgeport),  of  power  suflicient  to  raise  any  desired  quan- 
tity of  water  from  the  lake-level  that  might  be  needed  lor 
the  summit  and  for  lockages  below.     As  the  lift  was  but  8 
feet  at  an  ordinary  stage  of  tho  lake,  the  pumping  appa- 
ratus required  was  quite  simple  and  not   cosily.     It  con- 
sisted (finally)  of  two  steam-engines,  with  the  power  a])- 
plicd  to  two  wheels  of  38  feet  diameter,  with  buckets  of  10 
feet  length  or  width,  called,  in  Knglaud,  "  scoop-wheels," 
each  wheel  working  in  a  stone  cell  or  chamber,  independ- 
ently of  each  other,  and  each  capable  of  delivering  lo,000 
cubic  feel  per  minute  upon  the  suniinit-levcl.  Tho  entire  cu,<t 
of  these  two  machines,  willi  all  the  necessary  buildings  and 
nppeudages,  was  about  $5.>,000,  and  these  were  eontmucl 
in  use  every  year,  except  the  year  1855,  from  1818  to  1870, 
inclusive.     In  connection  with  this  brief  account  of  these 
useful  auxiliaries  for  purposes  of  tho  canal,  they  became 
indispensable  to  the  city  of  Chicago  at  an  early  day  for 
sanitary  purposes.     That  is  to  say,  the  drainage  and  sew- 
age of" the  city  were  discharged  into  the  Chicago  River 
for  a  distaneo  of  five  or  si.K  miles,  their  only  outlet  being  to 
tho  lake  through  the  same  river.     Now,  with  the  wind  in 
a  certain  direction,  the  water  of  the  river  could  not  hnd  lis 
way  into  tho  lake;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  forced  back  to- 
wards the  interior,  and  if  long  continued  the  effect  upon 
tho  atmosphere  was  simply  dreadful.     To  obviate  this  evil 
an   arrangement   was  made   with  the  city   aulhorities  by 
which  tho   puniping-engines  at   liridgeport  were  brought 
into  use,  thereby  withdrawing  the  foul  water  from  the  river, 
emptying  it  into  the  suniinit-leve!  of  the  canal,  and  as  a 
consequenco  substituting  the  pure  water  from  the  lake  fnr 
refilling   tho   river.     At  a   later  day,  when   the  drainiigo 
question  became  yital,  the  city  of  Chicago  in  the  year  18G5 
obtained  an  act  from  the  legislature  providing  for  the  com- 
pletion of  tho  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  upon  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  State  in  1830.     Under  the  authority  of  that 
act  the  original  or  through-cut  plan  was  earned  out- an 
operation  requiring  about  four  years  in  time  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  some  $3,000,000 ;  but  the  great  object  was  se- 
[■ui-od— drainage   for  the  city  ;   for  all  that  part  of  it,  at 
least,  which  lies  upon  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  and  on  the 
S    branch,  is  carried  through  the  canal  to  the  Des  Plaines 
River,  and  there  discharged.     Other  means  have  been  pro- 
posed, it  is  understood,  for  cleansing  and  punlying  Ihe  N. 
branch,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  like  gou.l  results. 

In  connection  with  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Caual.  the 
improvement  of  tho  Illinois  River  by  a  system  of  locks 
and  dams  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Slate  of  Illinois, 
with  sonic  moneyed  assistance  from  the  general  govern- 
ment. This  rive'r,  for  its  very  moderate  fall,  some  45  leet 
only  fnmi  La  Salle  (outlet  of  Ihe  canal)  to  ils  mouth,  a  dis- 
tance of  213  miles,  is  wonderfully  well  adapted  to  improve- 
ment by  locks  and  dams,  not  more  than  seven,  perhaps, 
being  necessary  to  furnish  iin  unbroken  navigation  Iroin 
Chicago  to  the'Mississipiii  River. 

The  fidlowing  schedule  exhibit?  the  entire  nmouiit  of 
money  received  and  ex]Huiiled  by  the  board  of  triislees  of 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  from  Ihe  organization  of 
tho  trust  in  June,  1846,  to  Nov.  2.3,  1870—23  years: 


I, like  Michigan 
feel,  and  in  the 
was  distributed 
thron.'h  15  locks,  varying  in  lift  from  3}  to  12}  feet  each. 
Upon  thcmo,liOedorraise.l-lev.-l  pbiii  I  w.i  addil  lonal  locks 
became  necessary-one  of  8  feel  at  the  easlern  end  of  tho 
siiminit-level,  and  one  of  10  feet  at  the  weslern  end,  tho 
dilTercnee,  2  feet,  being  given  to  the  declivity  l><'t;v<'<'n  ^h" 
two  locks.  Tho  canal  is  OR  miles  in  Ii^nglh.  00  teet  wide 
at  Iho  surface,  34  feet  at  botloni,  and  0  feet  .leep.  riio  17 
locks  aro  110  X  18  feet,  designed  for  boats  carrying  100  to 

There  arc  five  feeders  of  the  aggregate  Icnglh  of  25  miles, 
all  navigable,  and  40  feet  wide  and  4  foot  doop  ;  4  aquo- 
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Loan  of  81,600,000,  principal  and  in 

Const  ruction  of  canal,  feeders,  etc... 
Canal-lands,  soles,  protection,  etc... 
Arrears  of   Interest    on   rcRlstered 

bonds 

Principal  of  regislered  bonds ■ 

Maiuteiianco  and  repairs  of  canal 

and  feeders ■ 

Tolls,  collections,  Inspections   and 

salaries  

Canal  danniKes,  llowaRe,  ele 

Ceiienil  expenses  and  contlnRcnelos 
Pifiniuni  on  ijold  for  dividends  on 

bonds  payalOe  In  London 

Interest  aiid  excliiinuc 

lyosses     oil     "Wlldeiit"     eurrency, 

counlorl'elt  bills,   broken    bunks, 

ele,,  1K4S  to  lS(i3,  Inclusive 

nalanee  in  hands  of  treasurer  Nov 

3U,  I.H7I) 

Total 


$1,601,891.90 

2,132,2.'; 
4,698,320.02 


11I,003,',I7 

4,385,67.1,77 

8 

923.27 
179,911.00 


8in,97n.RRl.lR 


ExpcmlUun'B. 


$2,11)3,771.31 

1,420,606,21 

115,023.23 

2,155,622.38 
2,113,840.34 

1,828,802.05 

157,895,17 
22,163.32 
41S,607.71 

302,3(13,25 
21,073.80 


14,563,52 

lSn^B8,R9 
$10,979,861.18 


llllj 
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By  analyzing  the  figures  in  this  table  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance, repairs,  and  renewals  of  the  canal  and  all  its  works, 
its  feeders,  pumping-eugiues,  etc..  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
can  bo  useVullv  exhibited,  to  wit :  11(3  miles  canal  proper; 
25  miles  navigable  feeders;  2  pumping-eugines,  wilh  ne- 
ces.-iarv  adjuncts  of  every  description  ;  the  cost  per  mile 
per  annum  was  SGlfl,  the  gross  sum  expended  therefor  bav- 
in.' been  1*1,717,800.  The  canal  reverted  to  the  btate  ot 
Illinois  in"lS71,  the  registered  canal  bonds,  principal  and 
interest,  and  the  loan  of  $1,000,000,  principal  and  interest, 
havin-  been  paid  bv  the  trustees  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract  with  the  State.  The  amount  of  the  first  was 
$t,C:il,765,  and  of  the  last,  S2,153,771 ;  total  of  both, 
$li,7S.i,o37.  Since  Mav,  1871,  the  canal  has  been  controlled 
and  worked  bv  three  commissioners  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  k-gislature  of  the  State.  W.  H.  Swift. 

Illinois  Indians,  a  confederacy  of  tribes,  including 
the  Cahokia,  Peori:i,  Knskaskia,  Tamaroa,  and  Jloingwena 
Indians,  who  were  Algonkins,  and  the  Michigameas,  proba- 
bly of  Dakota  race.  Their  principal  territories  were  in 
what  is  now  Illinois,  but  they  also  occnpied  lands  W.  of  the 
Mississippi.  They  were  faithful  allies  of  the  French,  and 
were  often  at  war  with  the  non-Algonkin  tribes  and  with 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  At  present  there  are  a  few  relics  of 
these  once  powerful  tribes  living  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
The  name  Illinois  means  '•  superior  people,"  according  to 
Gallatin. 

Illinois  Industrial  University,  at  Urbana,  county- 
seat  of  Champaign  co.,  Centr.al  Illinois.     It  was  the  lirst 
college   established   under  the   laws  of  Congress   of  July, 
ISfiCand  .luly,  lSfi6,  and  under  acts  of  the  legislature  of 
Illinois  bearing  date  Jan.  2,),  Feb.  2S,  and  Mar.  8,  1S67, 
"  to  teach  in  the  most  thorough  manner  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related   to  agriculture  and   the  mechanic 
arts,  including  military  tactics,  and  not  excluding  other 
scientific  or  literary  studies."     The   Congressional   land- 
gr.ant  amounted  to  480,000  acres,  which  was  sold  as  scrip 
and  the  proceeds  invested  in  interest-bearing  bonds,  except 
25,000  acres,  which  were  located  in   Nebraska  and   Min- 
nesota,  and  are  held  by  the  university.     The  county  of 
Champaign  made  a  donation  of  S450.000  in  buildings,  lands, 
and  farms.     The  State  of  Illinois  has  for  several  defiuite 
purposes  contributed  nearly  SllOO.OOO.     The  assets  of  the  i 
university  are  nearly  $1,000,000,  with  a  regular  income  of   | 
about  $40,000.     The  main  university  building  is  214  feet 
in  length,  with  two  wings  extending  124  feet  to  the  rear, 
3  storfes  hi"-h,  with  b.asement  and  mansards.     It  has  one  i 
fireproof  wing,  with  a  library  of  nearly  10,000  volumes,  a  \ 
large  cabinet  of  geological,  zoological,  and  other  specimens, 
and  a  physical  laboratory :  in  the  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing lecture  and  recitation  rooms  for  1000  students,  a  large 
chapel,   society   rooms,  etc.     The  old  university   building 
contains  a  large  chemical  laboratory,  with  desks  for  nearly 
100   students,  chemical  lilirary,  cabinet  of  apparatus  and 
mineral  specimens,  and  dormitories  for  about  250  students. 
The  mechanical  and  military  hall  (12SX80,  two  stories 
high  with  turrets)  contains  the  mechanical  and  carpenter 
shops,  iron  and  wood  working  machinery,  a  20-horse-power 
engine  of  the  university  make,  mechanical  cabinet,  pattern 
and  paint  room,  foundry,  etc.    The  upper  story  is  one  large 
drill-hall,   with    armories   and   artillery-rooms  in    towers. 
There  is  a  farm  of  410  acres,  with  large  barn  and  farm- 
house, collection  of  agricultural  implements,  specimen  herds 
of  Durham,  Ayrshire,   Herefordshire,    Devon,  and  Jersey 
cattle,  Berkshire  and  Essex  swine,  Southdown  sheep,  etc. 
The  horticultural  and  experimental  farms,  200  acres,  with 
specimen  orchard  of  SOIJO  fruit  trees,  large  nurseries,  forest 
plantation,  experimental  plots,  farmhouse,  large  barn,  and 
greenhouses.     The  university  was  opened  in  18C9;  in  1871 
women  were  admitted,  and  the  attendance  was  as  follows : 
181)9,  78;  1870,196;  1871  (254  men,  23  women),  277;  1872 
(:i08  men,  53  women),  361 ;  1S73  (338  men,  76  women),  414. 
The  plan  of  instruction  in  this  institution  is  quite  broad 
and  comprehensive,  and  is  divided  into  the  following  col- 
lc<'es  and  schools:  (1)  College  of  agriculture  and  hnrticul- 
tu're ;  (2)  college  of  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engi- 
neerin"'  and  architecture;   (3)  college  of  natural  sciences, 
chemistry,   and  natural  history  ;  (4)   college  of  literature 
and  art;  (5)  school  of  commerce;  (fi)  school  of  milit.ary 
science;  (7)  school  of  domestic  science  (for  women).     Br. 
J.  M.  Grecory  is  regent  of  the  university  ;  the  faculty  con- 
sists of  13  professors,  9  assistants,  and  6  foremen  in  the 
practical  departments.     The  management  of  affairs  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  9  members,  who  elect  their 
president.      They   are  appointed   by   the  governor  of  the 
State,  who  himself,  with  the  president  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  is  an  ex-officio  member.     This  university  is 
forbidden  by  State  law  to  confer  degrees,  but  gives  certifi- 
cates of  scholarship,  with  record  of  all  studies  pursued,  and 
standing  attained  in  each.  S.  Vi .  Shattuck. 


Illinois  River,  the  largest  stream  in  Illinois,  nearly 
bisects  that  State.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Des 
Plaines  and  Kankakee  rivers,  and  flows  S.  W.,  traversing 
Peoria  Lake,  and  reaches  the  Mississippi  River  20  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  navigable  215 
miles  by  steamers,  and,  with  the  canal  from  Chicago  to 
La  Salle,  affords  an  all-water  route  from  the  Mississippi  to 
Lake  Michigan.  Its  channel  is  to  bo  dredged  to  the  mini- 
mum depth  of  four  feet. 

Illiop'olis,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  .Sangamon  co..  III.,  on 
the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.,  22  miles  E.  of 
Spriuglicld.     Pop.  of  V.  395  ;  of  tp.  1829. 

Illuminated  Mannscripts  were  very  common  among 
the  Egyptians,  who  employed  many  colored  figures,  gen- 
erally red  ;  and  the  art  of  illuminating  manuscripts  was 
probably  practised  by  all  nations  of  antiquity  in  which 
papyrus  and  parchment  were  used.  It  has  been  denied 
that  the  ancient  Romans  illuminated  their  manuscripts, 
but  passages  in  Ovid  and  Pliny  fully  indicate  that  some 
works  were  highly  ornamented  an.l  illustrated.  Byzantine 
and  Italian  illuminations  are  no  doubt  simple  developments 
of  an  ancient  classic  art.  Both  styles  are  gorgeous  with 
gold  and  bright  colors,  and  deal  very  freely  in  old  Greek 
and  Roman  architectuinl  ornaments.  Quite  independent 
of  classic  art  an  original  style  of  illuminating  manuscripts 
sprang  up  in  Great  Britain,  especially  in  Ireland,  whence 
it  was  carried  abroad  by  Irish  monks,  adopted  in  the 
schools  founded  by  Charlemagne,  and  spread  all  over  Eu- 
rope. There  is  doubt  as  to  whether  the  elaborately  inter- 
twined knotwork,  generally  called  Runic,  is  purely  of  Irish 
origin,  but  there  can  be  none  that  the  most  elegant  appli- 
cations of  it  were  Hiberno-Saxon.  Of  these  works  Mr. 
Digby  Wyatt  remarks,  that  in  delicacy  of  handling  and 
minute  but  faultless  execution  the  whole  range  of  palseog- 
raphv  ofiers  nothing  comparable;  a  detailed  deserijition  is 
found  in  Owen  Jones's  Crnmmar  of  Ornument.  With  the 
invention  an.l  general  introduction  of  the  printing-press  the 
artot  ilbimination  vanished  from  Europe,  but  the  Persians, 
Arabs,  Turks,  and  Chinese  still  produce  very  delicately 
and  beautifully  illuminated  works,  charming  as  regards 
industry  and  grace,  but  inferior  to  the  European  with  re- 
spect to  strength  and  character.  C.  G.  Lel.ixp. 

Illumina'ti  [from  the  Lat.  illuminatus,  '•  those  who  are 
enlightened"].     From  early  times,  both  in  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope', the  mvstics  and  thcosophists  of  different  religions, 
believing  that  bv  abstraction  and  devotion  to  God  a  divine 
li.'ht  was  shed  o'n  the  soul,  have  called  themselves  Illumi- 
nati,  or  the  Illuminated,  in  one  language  or  another.  Among 
these  were  disciples  of  Jacob   Bohme,   Swedcnborg,    and 
many  others  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Aboiit  100  years  ago,  when  the  most  radical  theories  as  to 
government,  religion,  and  morals  were  inspiring  all  Eu- 
rope, two  ideas  became  prevalent— the  one  of  a  skeptical 
philosophy,  which  taught  men  that  they  were  free  to  do  as 
they  pleased  ;  and  the  other  of  occult  philosophy,  by  which 
they  learned  that  thev  might  become  whatever  they  would. 
At  this  time  Adam  Weishaupt,  a  professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
law  in  Ingolstadt,  inspired  partly  by  hatred  of  the  Jesuits, 
with  whom  he  had  some  personal  quarrel,  and  instructed 
by  certain  passages  in  the  works  of  Bode,  a  professor  in 
Frankfort,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  secret   society  which 
should  unite  all  mankind  in  brotherly  union,  introduce 
justice,  abolish  all  abuses  resulting  from  priestcraft  and 
aristocracy,  extend  education,  surround  kings  with  wise 
counsellors,    and    in    short   reform    society.      This   union 
founde.1,  it  is  said,  Mav  1,  1770,  received  at  first  fur  its 
members  the  name  of  Porfectibilists,  and  then  Illum.nati. 
A  mystical  and  magical  order,  called    the  Illununcs  of 
Avi^on.  had  been  already  founded  in   1,60  by  Pernety 
and°Grabianca.     It  does  not  appear  that  ^^  e.shaupt  in- 
clined to  magic  or  Rosicrucianism  ;  m  fact,  his  quarrel 
with  the  Rose-Croix  Freemasons   indicates  the  contrary. 
But  his  disciples  were  strongly  imbued  with  these  fancies. 
Beginning  with  his  students,  Weishaupt  made  rapid  prog- 
res?       Within   three   years    he   had  lo.lges    in   Germany, 
Holland,  and  Italy,  and  thousands  oiad.pti      The  grades 
of  initiation  were  those  of  novice,   minerval,  illuminatus 
minor  and  maior,  Scotch  knight,  epope  or  priest,  regent  or 
prince  illuminatus,  magus,  and  king.     As  in  all  mysteries 
of  old.  Weishaupt  led  his  pupils  through  difl-ercnt  grades 
of  free  thought  up  to  complete  "  emancipation.       A  noted 
writer.  Baron  Adolph  Franz  Fried.  Ludw.g  von  Kiiigge, 
ioined  the  order,  and  through  his  influence  it  rapidly  in- 
creased     Weishaupt,  who  was  a  weak  man,  could  not  re- 
frain from  expressing  to  his  neophytes  his  advanceu  opin- 
ions   and,  moved    bv    fear   or  jealousy,   quarrelled    with 
I   Kni.'"'e      This  resulted  in  complete  exposure,  and  works 
appeared  revealing  all  the  secrets  of  the  order.     On  Jan. 
■>'  1784  an  edict  was  issued  for  its  suppression  in  Bavaria. 
Weishai'q.t  was  dismissed  from  the  university,  and  retired 
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to  Rattsbon  and  Halle,  where  bed.  1830,  aged  eighty-three. 
He  had  used  German  Masonry  to  forward  his  views,  bav- 
in:^ been  in  advance  of  it  as  regards  jjolilical  radicalism; 
French  Freemasonry  in  its  turn  borrowed  largely  from 
lUuminecism,  the  latter  being  introduced  into  the  seven 
Masonie  lodges  of  Paris  by  liode,  who  became  chief  of  the 
or'ler  after  Wcishaujjt  lost  his  influence.  It  is  said  tliat 
Ilhiniiuati  still  exi^^t;  if  sii,  they  are  jtrobably  to  be  found 
in  the  ranks  of  tlie  Communists.  The  name  Illumiuati 
belongs  rightly  to  the  Qiiktists  and  iMvsTics  {which  sec), 
who  existed  in  one  form  or  the  other  under  this  name  since 
tlie  earliest  age  of  Christianity,  but  at  present  the  word  is 
popularly  understood  as  applicable  only  to  AVeishaupt's 
order.  (For  works  on  this  subject  see  I'Abb^  Barruel, 
Mvmoirtc  Prof.  John  Robison,  Proofa  of  a  Conspiraci/^ 
etc.,  Edinburgh,  171*7;  Proufn  of  the  Exintrucc  of  Illnmin- 
inm  (an  abstract  of  the  works  of  Rarruel  and  Robison),  by 
Seth  Payson,  Charleston  (.\merica),  !S02.  These  works, 
however,  are  so  prejudiced  as  to  be  of  tittle  real  value  to 
any  save  the  most  impartial  reader.  Also,  Larousse,  Dirt. 
Univci'itclle,  article  "  Illumin^es,"  and  an  article  by  the 
writer  on  the  same  in  the  Princeton- Nmt'nin  Monthly  1842.) 

Charles  G.  Leland. 
Illnmination.     See  TLLrsriNATED   Manuscripts,  by 

ClIAItLKS   (i.    LlCLAVn,    A.    M. 

lllus'trated  Publica'tions  are  those  which  combine 

engravings  and  graphic  ligurcs  with  letter-press.  The  old- 
est form  of  book-illustration,  that  by  wood-engravings,  is 
slill,  on  the  whole,  the  best.  During  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  still  earlier,  copper-plate  engravings  were  fre- 
quent in  books,  but  had  to  bo  separately  printed.  Aqua- 
tint came  next  into  favor,  but  was  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion. Finally,  wooil-cuts  have  been  restored  to  favor,  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  best  engravers  have  fairly  surpassed, 
for  illustrative  ])ur|ioses,  anything  ever  done  by  the  old 
masters  of  the  art.  Of  late,  photography,  photozincography, 
photolithography,  nature-printing,  and  a  variety  of  other 
transfer  processes  have  been  considerably  employed,  and 
arc  valuable  for  special  uses,  but  there  is  no  ])rocess  yet 
devised  that  is  likely  to  supersede  wood-engraving. 

Illyr'ia,  tp,  of  Fayette  co.,  la.     Pop.  851. 

Illyr'icum)  or  lUyria,  a  name  which  now  has  no  geo- 
graphical or  political  signification,  but  which  at  different 
epochs  has  denoted  important  provinces  of  different  em- 
jiires.  It  was  in  ancient  times  inhabited  by  a  fierce,  war- 
like, and  savage  tribe,  allied  to  the  Thraciaiis  and  addicted 
to  robbery  and  piracy.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  coun- 
try, corresponding  nearly  to  the  modern  Albania,  was  con- 
quered in  .'ioU  n.  c.  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  annexed  to 
Macedonia.  Thc^  western  portion,  comprising  the  modern 
Dalmatin,  Croatia,  Herzegovina,  and  parts  of  Bosnia,  re- 
mained independent  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans  and  made  a  Konian  province.  At  the  division  of 
the  Homan  empire  both  Illyris  Gr:vca  and  Illyris  Romana 
fell  to  the  Eastern  empire,  but  the  Slavic  tribes  whiidi  had 
settled  in  Illyris  Ilouiana  soon  made  themselves  independ- 
ent. During  the  Middle  Agrs  Illyricum  was  divided  be- 
tween the  Venetian^;,  the  Hungarians,  and  the  Turks,  and 
the  name  fell  out  of  use  until  Napoleon  in  ISO'J  organized 
the  Illyrian  provinces,  consisting  of  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
Dalmatin.  Tstria,  and  parts  of  Croatia,  and  incorporated 
them  with  France.  In  ISl.')  these  provinces  were  formed 
into  a  king<lom  and  annexed  t')  Austria.  The  kingdom 
.  lias  since  been  dissolved,  and  (or  administrative  purposes 
divided  into  provinces,  but  the  territories  are  still  Austrian 
possessions. 

Ilmcn'y  a  hike  of  North-western  Russia,  in  the  govorn- 
nient  of  Novgorod.  It  is  .10  miles  long  by  21  broad,  and 
very  rich  in  fish,  but  unfit  for  navigation  on  account  of  its 
,«torminos9.  The  Volcho\v  cooucctH  it  with  tho  Lako  of 
Ladoga. 

irmniitc,  titaniferous  iron.     See  Titanates. 

Iliii<''iiium  [from  //ouh,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Sibe- 
ria, where  the  ore  is  founrl],  a  supposed  element  announced 
by  Hermann,  regarded  by  Rose  as  impure  niobium  (eolum- 
biiiin). 

Ilopairgo,  a  lake  of  Central  America,  in  tho  republic^ 
of  Sail  Salvador,  bordering  on  tho  departments  of  Ea  Paz, 
San  Salvadfjr,  and  Cuscatlaii,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
very  fertile,  well-populated,  and  well-cultivated  plain,  and 
celebrated  for  its  beauty. 

Im'ns^c-wnrNhip,  or  IcoilolatrVf  as  distinguished 
from  idolatry,  is  the  adoration  of  images  or  extreme  honor 
pai<l  to  them  by  the  Roman  Catholic  ('hurch.  Acconling 
to  ancient  legends,  images  of  Christ  are  as  old  as  Chris- 
tianity ;  St.  Luke,  say  they,  left  portraits  both  of  his  divine 
Master  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  our  Lord  himself  gave  to 
St.  Veronica  a  handkerchief  upon  which  his  face  was  mi- 


raculously impressed  ;  the  woman  who  was  healed  by  touch- 
ing his  garment  (Mark  v.  25)  set  u[)  his  statue  at  Cajsarca- 
Philipjii.  Some  Greek  controversialists,  whoso  assertion  is 
supported  by  Baronius,  athrm  that  a  council  of  Antioch  in 
apostolic  times  sanctioned  the  worship  of  images  ;  but  most 
authorities,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  agree  that  they 
were  little,  if  at  all,  used  during  the  first  three  centuries 
after  Christ;  and  the  correctness  of  this  ojiinion  is  borne 
out  by  the  silence  of  heathens  on  the  subject.  They  were 
freqiieutly  reproached  by  the  early  Christians  with  ador- 
ing lifeless  gods,  yet  wo  read  of  no  instance  in  which  they 
recriminated  ;  nor  during  the  last  persecution,  when  Chris- 
tian churcdies  were  plundered,  were  any  images  seized  in 
them.  The  Council  of  Elvira,  about  A.  D.  .100,  decreed  that 
pictures  were  not  to  bo  in  a  church,  lest  they  should  be- 
come objects  of  worship.  In  the  same  century  Epiphanius, 
bishop  of  Cyprus,  having  found  before  the  door  of  a  cer- 
tain church  in  Palestine  a  veil  or  curtain  whereon  was  a 
picture  of  Christ,  tore  it  down,  and  sent  a  plain  one  to  be 
used  in  its  stead.  St.  Augustine  disajtproved  of  images, 
which  evidently  were  worshipj)ed  in  his  time.  "I  have 
known,"  he  says,  "many  adorers  of  tombs  and  pictures" 
.  .  .  whom  ''  the  Catholic  Church  condemns  and  daily 
studies  to  correct  as  froward  children."  The  pictures  of 
living  persons  were  frequently  ]put  in  churches.  That  of 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  was  during  his  lifetime  placed 
in  the  church  built  by  Severus.  Paulinus  caused  the  ba- 
silica of  St.  Felix  to  be  adorned  with  paintings  of  Bible 
stories,  that  the  peasants  who  assembled  there  might  have 
their  minds  occupied  with  sacred  subjects.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, Sercnus,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  seeing  that  his  people 
gave  undue  honor  to  images,  caused  those  in  his  diocese  to 
be  defaced  or  broken.  For  this  deed,  which  ofl'cnded  many 
]>ersons,  he  was  censured  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who,  how- 
ever, praised  his  zeal  against  the  worship  of  things  made 
by  hands.  From  this  time  image-worship  greatly  increased, 
and  in  the  eighth  century  disputes  respecting  it  caused  that 
great  schism  (see  Iconoclast)  which  separated  the  Western 
from  the  Eastern  empire.  The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Nica^a 
(a.  p.  787)  were  rejected  by  nearly  all  Western  nation;*, 
who,  while  adorning  their  churches  wilh  images,  refused 
to  worship  them,  and  this  decision  was  confirmed  bv  the 
Councils  of  Frankfort  (794),  of  Paris  (S25),  and  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (82'J).  But  iconolatry  spread  by  clcprees  through 
the  whole  of  Europe.  Miracles  were  attributed  to  a  ])ar- 
ticular  picture  or  statue,  around  which  flocked  crowds  of 
worsbi])pers  bringing  rich  oflcrings  to  the  church  wherein 
it  was  placed.  This  jireferencc  for  some  special  image — a 
remnant,  doubtless,  of  the  old  pagans'  tutelary  idolatry — 
was  discouraged  by  many  wise  ecclesiastics  and  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  I^Iaycuce  ( 1549),  which  decreed  that  such 
objects  of  peculiar  devotion  should  ho  removed  from 
churches.  The  doctrine,  still  held  by  enlightened  Roman 
Catholics,  that  images  are  mere  reminders  of  Christ  and 
the  saints,  was  set  forth  by  the  Councils  of  Poissy  (L^dl) 
and  of  Trent  (16G3,  sess.  25);  the  latter  insisted  that  such 
representations  are  to  receive  due  \cneration,  not  on  ac- 
count of  any  divinity  or  virtue  in  themselves,  but  because 
h(»nor  is  thus  reflected  on  those  whom  they  represent.  This 
same  doctrine  is  very  clearly  explained  by  K.  Sanders,  a 
divine  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Both  pictures  and  statues  arc  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  Greek  Church  forbids  statues,  but  this  jiro- 
hibition  is  comparatively  modern,  for  one  of  the  Virgin 
was  placed  by  the  emperor  Jubannes  Zemisecs  (a.  P.  970) 
in  t!ic  metropolitan  church,  and  was  honored  as  the  pal- 
ladium of  the  state.  -And  in  the  eleventh  eiutury  Alexia 
Comnenus,  needing  money,  caused  many  gold  and  silver 
images  to  be  taken  from  the  churches  and  made  into  coin, 
which  act  Leo,  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  denounced  as  sacri- 
lege. At  the  Reformation,  images  were  condemned  by 
Zwingliusaud  Calvin,  but  Luther  regjirded  them  as  unim- 
portant ornaments,  useful  lor  instrueting  the  p<-(tple ;  and 
nis  followers  still  admit  them  into  their  jilaees  of  worship. 
They  are  forbidden  by  the  Church  of  England,  though  sumo 
of  the  more  advanced  Ritualists  defend  their  use. 

Even  after  image-worshij)  was  sanctioned  by  the  popes, 
it  was  forbidden  to  delineate  (iod  tlie  Father.  This  may 
bo  attributed  partly  to  the  influence  of  Gnostic  theories, 
nartly  to  a  fear  lest  the  idea  of  Jupiter  should  be  recalled. 
Paulinus  dcKcribes  a  painting  where  tho  Father  is  repre- 
sented by  a  voice: 

"Plenn  coruscat  Trinitas  myslerlo: 
StatChristU!*  agiK.;  vox  Palris  ectlo  tonat ; 
Et  per  columbaui  Splritus  Sanetus  flull." 
At  a  later  period  (Jod  the  Father  was   rcpreycntcd  by  a 
hand  cxlenib-d   from  clouds,  generally   in   the  attitude  of 
blessing.     After  the  twelfih  century  ho  was  depleted  as  a 
venerable  man,  frequently  wearing   royal  or  papal   attire. 
Christ  was  at  first  represerrted  as  a  bnnb  or  a  lion  ;  iiftrr- 
warda  as  a  man,  generally  of  great  beauty.     A  dove  has 
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always  been  emblematical  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  in  the  twelfth 
cenLury  artists  began  to  depict  him  as  a  human  being, 
soniolimes  very  young,  but  more  commonly  of  mature  age. 
The  cross  is  not  merely  a  symbol  of  Christ's  <k-alh,  but  in 
itself  is  an  object  of  veneration.  It  is  pcrsonilied,  as  it 
were,  and  the  dclails  of  its  history  are  given.  It  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  many  poems,  especially  by  Rabanus 
Maurus,  bishop  of  Mcntz.  Saints  and  martyrs  are  repre- 
sented with  certain  appropriate  emblems,  for  details  of 
wllicll  see  Didron's  hnn'i^rnpliie  Chreticnnc  :  Mrs.  J.T.me- 
son's  Sacred  mid  Lajcndanj  Ail,  etc.         Janet  TlTCIvliY. 

Imag'iiiaries  (in  mathematics).  It  is  a  very  remark- 
able anil  important  attribute  of  all  mjmhaU  that,  while  ab- 
solutely essential  aids  not  only  to  reasoning,  but  to  the 
very  expression  of  thought,  they  over  refuse  to  limit  their 
meaning  to  the  particular  idea  for  the  expression  of  which 
thcv  we're  invented.  From  mere  aids,  thoj'  become  not  only 
proVueatives  of  thought,  but,  as  it  were,  revealers  of  new 
fields  of  investigation.  Thus,  Iho  symbol  of  subtraction, 
from  being  the  mere  sign  of  a  simple  arithmetical  opera- 
tion, has  become  incentive  to,  and  symbolic  of,  the  most 
transcendental  of  mathematical  conceptions. 

II'.  passing  from  arithmetic  to  algebra  (or  universal  arith- 
metic), we  symbolize  magnitudes  by  letters  a  and  h,  and 
the  operation  of  subtraction  by  the  minus  sign,  the  expres- 
sion ft  —  ii  is  symbolic  both  of  the  operation  performed  and 
of  the  result  of  the  operation.  So  long  as  h  is  less  than  a, 
the  svmbolism,  without  .any  stretch  of  meaning,  is  complete 
and  simple.  Bat  what  if  h  exceed  a?  Since  the  given 
magnitude  can  yield  to  the  process  of  subtraction  no  more 
than  itself,  what  can  a  —  b  (b  exceeding  n)  indicite  but  an 
impossibililji  I  If  we  commence  with  considering  hypo- 
thetical v.alues  of  b  less  than  a,  and  go  on  increasing  them, 
the  remainders  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and  finally  (b 
=  n)  becomes  zero  (or  nothinfj),  reaching  the  absolute  limit 
of  magnitude,  considered  as  such  merely.  A  quantity  less 
than  nothing  is  simply  an  "impossibility,"  or  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as  our  subtraction  is 
algebraic  (that  is,  merely  si/mbolic),  and  the  quantities  a 
and  6  are  indeterminate — that  is  to  say,  representatives  of 
any  pairs  of  single  values  wo  may  have  cause  to  assign — 
we  operate  algebraically  upon  the  expression  a  —  b  with- 
out concerning  ourselves  with  their  relative  magnitude  ; 
and  if  we  obtain  a  negative  quantity  as  the  final  result  of 
our  operations,  instead  of  reg.xrding  it  as  imaginary,  or 
involving  in  the  problem  data  of  impossible  fulfilment,  wo 
evade  this  by  an  interpretation  which  involves  considera- 
tions other  than  those  of  pure  magnitude.  The  geometrical 
idea  of  direction  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  these.  If 
<i  and  b  be  supposed  to  represent  linear  extension  (which 
is  but  one  of  many  notions  of  mar/uitude),  a  -f  6  must  re- 
present a  length  equal  to  the  sum  of  tho  respective  lengths. 
But  if  a  be  a  distance  measured  r"  yicen  direction  from  a 
given  point,  the  adding  of  another  distance  implies  the  lay- 
ing off  of  the  distance  b  from  the  extreme  limit  reached  by  a 
t'n  the  same  direction;  the  subtracting  will  therefore  imply 
the  rercrse  direction  ;  and  if  b  exceed  a,  the  excess  will  ex- 
tend in  this  reverse  direction  beyond  the  starting-point  of 
the  distance  a.  Thus,  we  have  tho  negative  result  a  —  b 
interpreted  as  a  distance  equal  to  the  absolute  difference, 
but  laid  o!f  as  a  dist,aacc  in  the  rercrse  direction. 

Now,  it  appears  that  if  we  multiply  together  .algebraical 
or  numerical  expressions  made  up  of  several  terms  con- 
nected by  the  signs  of  addition  and  subtraction,  +  and  — , 
the  individual  products  resulting  from  the  combination  of 
terms  of  multiplier  and  multiplicand  having  like  signs 
must  receive  the  plus  sign  :  of  unlike  signs,  the  minus  sign. 
Hence,  the  **  rule  of  signs "'  of  multiplication  and  division. 
But  what  meaning  can  we  attach  to  mnltiphjinfj  —a  by  —  b, 
or  (reverting  to  numbers)  —  4  by  —  5  ?  'The  sign  —  was 
invented  simply  to  indicate  subtraction  without  ulterior 
reference;  its  existence,  therefore,  implies  a  minuend  as 
much  as  it  does  a  snbtrithcud.  AVe  have  already  encoun- 
tered the  difficulty  of  assigning  meaning  to  the  isolated 
expression  —  h,  and  now  we  have  another  logical  problem ; 
we  have  to  use  the  negative  sign  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
multiplier — i.  e.  to  determine  how  it  shall  operate  in  an 
"operation"  quite  alien  to  the  idea  of  that  particular  one 
to  express  which  it  was  invented.  Algebraists  appreciate 
very  well  the  rationale  of  the  (before-mentioned)  "rule  of 
signs,"  and  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it.  It  is  a  logical  ne- 
cessity of  our  agreeing  to  accept  a  —  6  as  symbolizing  both 
the  operation  of  subtraction  and  tho  remainder,  without 
regard  to  (still  undetermined,  perhaps)  relative  values  of  a 
and  b.  We  have  shown  how  the  "impossibility"  of  a 
"  negative  "  quantity  disappears  when  we  call  in  besides  the 
ideas  of  pure  physical  mai/nitude  some  of  its  altribnles, 
such  as  that  of  direction.  A  negative  dimension  must  be 
interpreted  as  one  laid  off  in  the  rercrse  direction  to  that 
attributed  to  the  positive  one;  !.  e.  the  negative  sign  re- 
verses direction.     This  was  arrived  at  without  reference  to 


multiplication;  we  now  see  that  it  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  logic  of  the  latter  algebraic  operation.  If  multi- 
plying by  4-  1,  one  be  understood  as  taking  tlie  multipli- 
cand once,  Just  as  it  is,  multiplying  by  —  1  must  be  under- 
stood as  reversing  its  direction.  Logical  as  all  this  is  in  its 
geometrical  interpretations,  we  must  still  remember  that  we 
have,  in  inventing  a  universal  arithmetic,  departed  very 
far  from  the  simple  meanings  we  assigned  to  the  "opera- 
tions" of  common  arithmetic.  To  "multiply  "  any  thing, 
or  any  magnitude,  or  any  number,  is  to  take  or  "repeat" 
the  thing,  magnitude,  or  number  a  specified  number  *>/ 
times.  Hence,  multiplying  by  anything  but  an  arithmetical 
number  is  unmeaning;  still  more  unintelligible  (abstractly  1 
would  be  multiplying  by  something  itself  less  than  nothing. 
It  very  soon  appears,  however,  that  we  cannot  make  an 
algebra  without  conceding  wider  meaning  to  its  symbols; 
and  in  fact  they  have  an  inexorable  logic  of  their  own 
which _/'o?xes  such  extension  of  meaning. 

Since,  by  the  rule  of  signs,  a  negative  quantity  multi- 
plied by  itself  produces  a  positive  product,  we  have  DO 
means  of  representing  the  square  root  of  a  negative  quantity 
excej)t  by  indicating  upon  it  the  operation  itself.  The 
square  root  of  a^  can  be  written  either  as  -I-  n  or  —  a  ;  but 
for  the  square  root  —  a-  we  h.ave  no  alternative  but  to  write 


(— n2)a,or  V 


/: 


,  scjiarating  —  ((■'  into  two  factors,  a^ 


and  —  1,  to  pcv/onn  the  operation  on  the  first  and  indicate 
it  on  the  second,  — 1  ;  thus«K  — 1.  Hence,  the  symbol  V  — 1 
is  the  symljol  of  "impossibility,"  or,  as  more  commonly 
known,  the  symbol  of  an  ''imaginary  quantity."  Why? 
Because  we  cannot  interpret  it  by  any  real  representation 
of  magnitude  associated  or  not  with  other  attributes?  We 
have  seen  how  the  absurdity  of  cftiantiti/  Ush  than  nothing 
was  evaded  (geometrically)  by  associating  the  idea  of  direc- 
tion. Now,  if  we  multiply  it,  considered  as  a  line  laid  off 
to  the  right,  hy  V—l,  the  analytic  product  is  or  —  1; 
multiply  again,  and  the  second  product  is  —  «  ;  i.  c.  wc  have, 
by  two  successive  operations,  reversed  the  direction,  as  if 
we  had  revolved  the  length  a  about  its  starting-point 
through  a  semicircle.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  perfectly  logical 
to  consider  one  operation  of  the  V  —  1  to  be  hat/  this  rota- 
ticin — i'.  c.  that  ay  —  1  shall  indicate  the  length  laid  off  in 
the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  direction  chosen  for  a? 

iSolongas  we  ileal  with  dimensions  of /c»»7(//  only,  and  inter- 
pret these,  when  real,  geometrically  by  one  single  line  of  real 
dii'uction,  this  interpretation  of  V  —1  is  logical  and  consist- 
ent. If  we  concede  that  the  application  y  —  1  be  interpreted 
as  indicating  a  direction  perpendicular  thereto,  and  further- 
more that  the  sum  of  a  +  bV  —  I  be  the  distance  accom- 
pfishcd  from  the  origin,  after  traversing  the  distance  n  in 
tho  fixed  direction,  and  then  the  distance  f>  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  thereto,  and  call  this  accomplished  distance 
p  (involving  also  the  conception  of  its  direction),  and  call 
the  linear  distance  r,  we  shall  have  p  =  («  -{-  hv—l).  Let 
0  be  the  angle  which  p  makes  with  the  direction  of_n  ;  then 
the  foregoing  is  equivalent  top  =  r  (cos  B  H-  sin  ev  ~  l).  If. 
by  Maclaurin'stheoretn,  e^^'^  be  developed  (pbeing  the  Na- 


fl2     e^ 
~  2~2:.i 


/-!  + 
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pierian  logarithmic  base)  into  1  -f  ^y  —  1 

etc.,  we  shall  find  two  sets  of  terms — one  real,  and 

the  other  having  1^—  1  as  a  factor;  the  sum  of  the  first  set 
makes  up  the  algebraic  development  of  cos  6;  the  sum  of 
the  others  that  of  sin  e\/^l;  hence,  the  equation,  which 
is  the  connecting  bond  between  exponentials  and  circular 
functions  (the  so-called  "  transcendentals  "), 


/>'-  1  =  cos  9  +  sin  ev-  1. 


(1) 


Hence  also 


rfcos  0  +  sin  fl 


/-!)  = 


v.«l'-l=, 


We  must  therefore  interpret  c'*'-  '  as  the  symbol  of  rot.a- 
tion  through  the  angle  9 :  and  as  9  may  be  any  angle  what- 
ever, it  readily  follows  from  (1)  that 


1 


1   ./— , 


eos-fl  +  sin -91^— 1  =  (cos  9  -(-sin  91^—1) 


,/: 


(2) 

a  result  well  known  as  "  Do  Moivrc's  theorem." 

The  conception  of  multiple  roots  of  unity — the  assump- 
tion of  their  necessary  existence — is  a  secondary  one;  and 
the  conception  and  the  assumption  come  not  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  but  as  corollaries  of  the  logic  of  our  sym- 
bolism. The  idea  of  "powers"  and  "roots"  is  based  on 
numbers  ;  nothing  can,  in  the  strict  and  orirfinnl  meaning 
of  multiplication,  multi]dy  itself  by  itself,  l>ut  a  number. 
Hence,  there  is  no  other  root  of  unity /'i(^  unity.  Our  alge- 
braical symbolism  has  carried  with  it  an  extension  of  the 
idea  of  multiplication,  and  has  created  a  "rule  of  signs" 
by  which  we  have  come  to   regard  —  1  also  as  a  real  root. 
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For  the  idea  of  alill  more  "roots" — of  roots  in  number 
equal  to  tlie  degree — (/m(  comes  from  other  considerations, 
ir  wo  raiiltijily  together  ii  factors  of  the  form  j-  —  a,  j-  -  '/, 
X  — c,  etc.,  we  obtain  an  amdi/tical  (^pression  of  the  iith 
degree  in  x  of  the  form 
xn  +  (a  +b  +  c,  etc.).!-"-'  +  {nh  +  no  +  Ic  +,  etc.)x»-2  — 

{ahc  +,  etc.),  x^-',  etc ±  iibvd 

A  superficial  examination  will  show  the  law  by  which 
tlio  coetKoients  of  the  diiferent  powers  of  x  arc  formed  from 
the  11  symbols  n,  b,  r,  ete. ;  that  the  indcpendcut  term  is 
(abstraction  made  of  »h;ii«)  the  product  uf  lliem  all.  Con- 
versely, given  an  expression  of  the  «lh  degree, 
a-"  +  /j"-'  +  llx"--  ■  ■  ■  .  +Q, 
it  shonld  be  resolvable  into  factors  .r -«,  x  _  6,  etc.,  of 
which  the  n,  b,  r,  etc.  would  be  determinable  in  terms  ot 

the  II  rjircn  coefficients  A,  B,  C and  Q ;  just  as,  yiven, 

a,  b,  c,  etc.,  we  have  the  values  of 

^  =  -  («  +  i  +  c  +  rf,  etc.), 

J?  =  +  (a6  +  Jc  +  oc,  etc.), 

Q=  k  {abed  ....); 
so  we  should,  conversely,  have  ii  different  expressions  for 
n,  b,  c,  etc.,  as  aniili/liciil  cumbhialions  uf  A,  Ii  .  .  .  .  Q: 
combinations  which  have  no  reference  to  A,B  .  .  .  .  etc., 
as  reiircsentations  of  maijnilude  or  quantitative  value  (to 
which,  indeed,  we  have  made  no  reference),  but  which 
should  result  from  certain  lawn  of  niial}/t!cal  cvmbluatian. 
For  all  analytical  expressions  of  the  2d,  :!d,  and  4th  de- 
grees, and,  exceptionallv,  for  some  cases  of  the  higher  de- 
gree, we  hinw  these  combinations  ;»  but  whether  wo  know 
them  or  not,  they  are  avpponcd  to  he  determinable,  and  in 
the  sense  of  sipiibolic  drlermiiiationa  they  would,  if  found, 
all  be  real.     Thus,  for  the  2d  degree  we  would  have 


a  =  —  5  .1  +  ViA''-Q, 
b  =  -iA-  V^Va'-Q^ 


g_(_  1)  for  their  product,  and  A  (j.ero)  for  their  snm, 
and  /?  (zero)  for  sum  of  products  taken  two  and  two,  etc. 
Inasmuch  as  none  of  them  can  be  zero,  and  no  combination 
of  +  1  and  —  1  can  meet  these  conditions,  the  sole  remain- 
ing symliol  (for  all  even  degrees  of  extraction  resolve  into 
this)  l/ —  1  must  enter  ;  ami  the  roots  containing  it  must  be 
in  palm  involving  like  terms  multiplied  by  it  with  contrary 
signs,  so  that  the  sum  of  tlicm  all  (which  constitutes  the 
coefficient  -4),  and  the  sum,  in  pairs  (which  constitutes  B), 
etc.,  shall  all  be  zero. 

But  such  i/t-neral  analytic  combinations  have  never  been 
arrived  at  (c.xcept  for  a  few  of  the  lower  degrees)  by  alge- 
braic solution.  The  real  Ki/mbollc  relation  lietween  expo- 
nentials and  circular  functions  indicated  by  Dc  Moivre's 
theorem  (already  given)  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  roots 
of  the  particular  form  .<■"  —I. 

Suppose  e  to  bo  zero  or27r,  or  any  even  multiple  2// 


'  of  T 


the  second  member  of  (2)  becomes  1",  while  the  first  mem- 

For  1"  ,  therefore,  we  get 


2iii  .     2iii 

ber  cos  —  ir  -I-  sin  —  ir  j/ 


(•■i) 

These  are  the  two  analytical  or  symbolic  roots  (as  they 
may  properly  be  called).  Substituted  for  «  and  6  in  the 
factors  .c-a,x  —  b,  their  product  becomes  x^  +  Ax  +  Q, 
(the  given  espress'nn)  ;  and  in  like  manner  we  should  ob- 
tain J."  +  Ax"-^  +  llx"-'  .  .  .  .  +Q,  bad  we  the  ..  cor- 
responding expressions  for  a,  b,  e,  etc.  If,  now,  we  pass 
to  i/muitllatlre  considerations,  and  ask  for  rn/n.-o  ot  .r  which 
shall  render  the  above  expression  "  equal  to  zero,"  we  rec- 
ognize that  the  vcrv  "  roots  "  we  have  obtained  are  the 
symbols  of  such  values.  Does  it  follow,  therefore,  that 
tiiere  are  ii  different  quantitative  values  for  x?  By  no 
means. 

If  it  turns  out,  on  coming  to  assign  values  (that  i^i  o" 
converting  our  svmbols  into  specific  magnitudes)  that  Q  is 
greater  than  J^l'^  (in  our  expression  of  the  2d  degree), 
ilien  the  dtffrrence  (which  wo  may  call  D)  must  Jiave  the 
minus  sign,  and  the  symbol  of  impiiaslbilU;/  V  -I  makes 

its  aiipcarance,  and  we  have  

a  =  -iA±v'-^,=  -iA  ±  dV~1; 
by  which  wc  learn  that  the  particular  conditions  cannotbo 
fulfilled  by  any  linear  magnitude;  but  all  this  is  an  after 
consideration.  The  runts  arc  "  imaginary  "  because  wc  can- 
not assign  any  idea  of   "quantity"  or  "magnitude"    to 
them.     But  the  two  symbolic  roots  (.I)  arc  the  real  solutions 
of  the  equation,  nevertheless.  And  did  we  l:nuw  how  to  com- 
bine  .1,  //  ....   y,  etc.  for  the  equation  of  the  nth  degree, 
we  should  have  n  symbolic  expressions  for  »,  b,  c,  d  .  .  .. 
the  rcallii/  of  which  (as  distinguished  from  "  imaginary    ) 
is  entirely  a  subordinate  question;  as  analytical  or  sym- 
bolical expressions  tliev  would  bo  always  the  same,  and 
alwaui  real.      If  wc  deal  directly  with  numbers  in  idaco  of 
the  i'llcrs  A,  Ii,  C.  etc.,  the  positive  or  negative  chariicter 
of  quantities  under  the  radical  sign  arc  indeed  forced  into 
notice  at  once.     Nevertheless,  it  is  supposed  that  the  sym- 
bolic combinations  which  satisfy  the  conditions— whether 
wo  choose  to  call  them  real  or  not— wii«'  exist.     Hence   the 
expression  .c"  -  1  ^  0  (a  particular  case  in  which  A,  II,  I . 
etc.  arc  each  zero,  and  C^   =  -  1)  should  be  resolvable  into 
svmbolic  factors,  n,  in  number.     It  is  in  this  sense  that  we 
assert  that  the  number  of  "  roots  of  unity  "  must  cqua   the 
index  of  the  degree  of  extraction.     Analysis  have  not  been 
able  to  diseorcr  the  symbolic  forms  of  the  ro<.t«ol  the  gen- 
eral equation  of  tin.  iith  degree.     Nor  have  tlioy  been  able 
to  solve  ,/,>,. -r^/ the  particular  form  x»-  I  =0.    fhey  know, 
however,  that  had   Ibey  tho  general  solutions  (or  a,   b    r, 
elo.  in  terms  of  A.   It,   V,  .  .  .  .   Q.  I'.v  ■nakiiig  in  them 
Q^-\  and  A,  II,  (!.  etc.  zero,  they  would  ul>tain  ii  dil- 
forent  symbolic  expressions,  each  of  which    would   have 
unity  fo"r  its  nth  power;  and,  moreover,  thoy  would  bavo 


•  It  is  curiously  illustrative  that  for  the  ease  of  three  real 
roots  for  ,M  nations  of  tl„.  third  d.-.ree,  these  '"'o  >'""""■"  "^ 
so  pun-ly  annliiiieul  that  they  cannot  be  interpreted  as  expres- 
sions of  ma|j:nltudc. 


cos 

0°ism 

COS 

.30°  ±  sin 

COS 

GO°±sin 

COS 

90°  ±  sin 

as  many  symbolic  expressions  for  the  nth  root  of  unity  as 
WC  can  give  difl'erent  forms  to  the  first  member  by  assign- 
ing to  m  values  from  zero  to  >i.  If,  e.  <•/.,  we  take  12  for  tho 
value  of  11,  we  have  tho  twelve  roots,  grouping  them  in 
pairs  (since  cos  30°  =  cos  330°  and  sin  30°  =  —  sin  3.30°,  etc.). 
(i°V^T=  +  \,__         

.30°  t/-i  =  i  y'3  ±  \V-i, 

60°  t/^J_=  4 ±  Jj/3 /- 1, 

90°v/_l  =  ±l/-l,   _     

cos]20°±sin  120° /-_!_= -i±  ij/S  l/^^ 
cos  150°  d=  sin  150° -/-l  = -\V  Z±\V -\, 
cos  180°  ±  sin  1S0°  V  —  1  =  —  1. 
In  the  sense  of  being  symbolic  solutions,  these  expres- 
sions are  truly  and  perfectly  such,  and  therefore  completely 
real.    AVe  seoalso  how  curiously  these  solutions  lend  them- 
selves to  interpretation — almost  flow  from — the  geometri- 
cal interpretation  of  direction,  or  the  mechanical  one  of 
rotation.     Each  one  of  these  roots,  thus  interpreted,  indi- 
cates a  unity-lino,  or  radius,  rotated  from  the  normal  +  1 
direction  through  an  angle  which,  twilre  times  repeated,  re- 
stores that  radius  to  that  normal  posiAon. 

For  many  fields  ofinvestigation  this  wholly  logical  in- 
terpretation of  V''  — 1,  or  modifications  of  it,  is  fruitful  of 
results.  Applied  to  tho  study  of  certain  functions  of  a 
slnrjle  variable  (that  is.  of  a  single  geometrical  dimension), 
it  led  to  tho  discovery  by  Abel  of  double  prrlodlelti/  in  cer- 
tain important  and  weil-kuowu  functions,  the  theory  of 
which,  as  developed  by  Cauchy,  has  led  to  results  of  great 
importance.  From  what  goes  before,  it  need  excite  no  sur- 
prise that  the  consideration  of  imaginaries— so  called— has 
played  so  important  a  part  as  it  has  done  in  the  theory  of 
equations,  and  it  seems  destined  to  equal  potency  in  de- 
veloping the  theory  of  functions.  '•But,"  say  the  au- 
thors t  of  the  Tlieorle  dcs  functions  donblcment  pfrtodlqnc, 
"to  comprehend  the  importance  of  this  idea  we  must  do 
away  witli  the  sort  of  antagonism  or  opjiosition  which  has 
been  permitted  to  subsist  between  what,  up  to  the  present 
time,  have  been  called  real  and  Ima^lnari/  quantities." 

Would  it  not  be  more  correct  to  say  that  when  wc  resort 
to  symbols  as  airls  to  reasoning,  wc  sliould  dismiss  tho  idea 
of  quantltji  (to  which,  after  all,  we  attach  no  \ery  precise 
notions,  blending  in  various  ways  the  fuiidanuiilal  notions 
of  maqnltnde  and  iiiimdii-  with  sundry  incidentals  thereto), 
and  siniidy  aeeeiit  all  tho  forms  which  under  the  laws  of 
syinbolization  make  their  appearance,  as  real :  at  least  so 
long  as  Ihev  arc  merely  serving  their  mirpnso  as  aids  to 
reasoning.  There  sliould  then  never  have  been  a  doubt 
concerning  the  legitimacy  and  truth  uf  solutions  oblaiiied 
through  agencies  or  intervention  of  tho  so-called  imagi- 
naries. 

In  thus  claiming  reality  for  the  imaginary  forins  as  le- 
gitimate syiiil>olic  instruments  of  investigation,  it  is  not  to 
boumlerstood  that,  though  geometrical  iutcrprelalions  have 
been  found  for  imaginarv  expressions  where  only  linear  di- 
mension is  c.meerned,  all  imaginary  forins  are  suseeptiblo 
of  or  need  other  interpretation  than  that  of  "  luiiiossibihty. 

Tho  Cartesian  filiations  of  the  eiivle-lind  the  right  lino 
involve  tiro  dimensions  of  spaeo  measured  by  a  common 
linear  unit.  Wo  cannot,  therefore,  use  either  as  a  direction 
indicated  by  V -\.  If  wo  eliminate  between  them  the 
symbol  representing  one  of  these  dimensions  (.i/,  lor  in- 
sinnee),  wc  have  an  "equation  "  of  the  2d  dcf;rco  in  x,  the 
two  roots  of  which  are  those  values  of  x  for  which  y  is  the 

tnrlot  ct  nouquet  (Paris,  IM'J). 
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IMAGINATION. 


:li  ])ropenies  may  nom  iruL-  jiim  uc  [jiu<ji\>.im4  ^^  [,i..^._, 

al.vtical  grounds  (see  Salmon,  Conic  .S'tcd'oiis),  though  there 

ni)  real  intersections.     This  principle  "of  continuity" 


same  in  the  two  equations :  in  other  words  and  geometri- 
cally speaking,  the  two  roots  correspond  to  the  abscissas  of 
the  Iwo  intersections  of  the  line  with  the  circle. 

If  the  perpendicular  dist-ance  of  the  line  from  the  centre 
exceed  Ihe  radius  of  the  circle,  there  can  bo  no  intersection; 
but  this  is  a  matter  which  results  from  assigning  definite 
values  to  the  symbols  by  which  these  relations  are  deter- 
mined. Ilcnce",  these  anah/licnl  roots  must  always  exist 
undcrforms  irrespective  of  such  assignment,  and  whether 
there  be  intersection  or  not.  If  there  be  no  intersection, 
(here  can  be  no  linear  value  of  x,  answering  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  result;  if  there  were,  it  would  be  m  d.rect 
couQict  with  the  geometrical  fact,  and  prove  our  symbolic 
loiric  wrong.  The  symbol  V  -1  which  first  revealed  itself 
as'^ono  to  which  no  idea  of  pure  magnitude  could  be  as- 
8i<'neJ  here  comes  in  very  logically  (after  specifying  values) 
as^the  symbol  of  geometrical  impossibility.  Both  planar 
directions  of  space  have  been  appropriated  otherwise,  so 
that  our  former  interpretations  are  excluded,  and  whether 
there  may  or  mav  not  be,  nevertheless,  some  logical  inter- 
pretation, is  another  question.  For  such  a  case  that  of 
"  impossibility"  is  wholly  sufficient,  and  the  expression  of 
it  necessary.  "Nevertheless,  the  processes  of  analysis— and 
this  is  the  point  to  be  insisted  on — take  no  account  of  the 
distinction  between  real  and  imaginary,  so  important  in 
pure  geometry.  If,  in  the  above  example,  we  take  the 
coniHined  figure  of  circle  and  intersecting  line  and  deduce 
certain  properties  (e.  jr.  those  concerning  po^o  and  ;jo/nrs), 
such  ]iroperties  may  hold  true  and  be  prodioited  on  purely 
ana 

be  _ 

is  hut  another  form  of  the  proposition  that  the  so-called 
'■  imaginary"  forms  of  symbols  are,  in  the  purely  symbolic 
regions  of  thought  to  which  they  legitimately  belong,  as 
rcii^  .as  any  other  symbolic  forms. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  notion  of  "  n  roots  "  to  every 
equation  of  the  "th  degree  is  a  purely  analytical  conception, 
founded  upon  the  assumption  that  since  the  A,  B,  C,  etc. 
of  the  equation  are  easily  derived  from  the  a,  6,  c,  etc.  of 
the  factors  (.r  — a)  (j- -  ?)),  etc.,  when  the  latter  are  known, 
the  inrerse  operation  must  he  practicable.     But  it  is  not,  and 
it  may  be  safely  asserted,  I  think,  that  our  algebraic  sym- 
bols are  not  susceptible  of  the  required  combinations.      All 
elTurts  to  find  them  have  failed  for  equations  of  higher  than 
the  4lh  degree.     It  is  reasoned,  indeed,  that  there  must  be 
certain  functions  of  A,  li,  C  to  express  such  real  values  of 
r  as  will   satisfy  the  equation,  since  these  values  depend 
upon  those  of  tiie  coeflicients.     But  this  is  another  ques- 
tion ;    the    hypothetically    realizable    analytical    solutions 
could  make  no  distinction   between  "real"  and  "imagi- 
nary ;"  they  could  differ  from  one  another  only  by  pcrmu- 
tattnus  of  letters  and  signs,  while  the  distinction  of  "  real" 
and  "  imaginary  "  is  an  after  result  ensuing  m  the  transi- 
tion from  the  general  to  the  particular.®      Values,  indeed 
(if  there  be  such),  which  satisfy  the  equation  may  be  found 
with  all  desired  .accuracy  by  the  tentative  and  test  pro- 
cesses known  to  the  "theory  of  equations"  and  "higher 
algebra."  but  these  are  not  "  roots  "  in  the  analytical  sense. 
It°would,  therefore,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  bo  quite  war- 
rantaldo  to  say  that,  instead  of  "ii  roots,"  there  are  (in 
general)  no  mots  at  all  to  an  equation  of  the  )ith  degree, 
where  n  exceeds /our.     Conceptions  due  to  symbolism,  the 
symbolism  which  should  exhibit  them,  is,  as  yet,  quite  as 
"imaginary  "  as  the  so-called  "  imaginaries"  for  which  I 
have  claimed  a  logical  raison  d'etre,  and  a  reality  not  only 
as  agents  of  thought,  but  as  true  analytical  solutions.  That 
a  higher  transcendental  analysis  may  yet  give,  in  visible 
form,  a  "  local  habitation  "  to  these  "  airy  nothings,"  is 
quite  possible,  and,  indeed,  is  rendered,  by  the  theorem  of 
Cauchy,  and  by  other  considerations,  quite  probable. 

J.  G.  Barnard. 
Imagina'tion  [Lat.  iHm^o,  an  "image;"  imatjinari. 
to  "  imagine  "].  An  image  is  simply  the  representation  of 
anything  formed  of  real  substance,  but  as  in  early  times  it 
generally  set  forth  some  being  which  had  only  a  fancied 
existence,  it  soon  became  the  base  of  a  verb  signifying  not 
only  the  voluntary  creation  in  the  mind  of  literal  things, 
but  all  formation  of  ideas  or  representations  by  modifying 
and  combining  conceptions.  The  first  stage  is  clearly  set 
forth  by  Glanvil  when  he  says,  "Now,  our  simple  appre- 
hension of  corporal  objects,  if  present,  we  call  sense  ;  if 
absent,  we  propwly  name  it  imnijination."  From  this  root, 
imajo,  which  according  to  Vossius  and  Festus  is  derived 
from  iniifor,  to  "imitate"  {ab  imitatione  dicta),  came  sev- 
eral words  bearing  varied  meanings,  as.  for  instance,  imai/i- 
nosus, "  whimsical,  full  of  strange  fancies  "  and  "  conceits," 

•Even  the  appearance  of  an  essentially  imariinnrij  form  i'—  "' 
would  not  prove  non-realilv;  for  we  have  observed  that  in  the 
simplest  case  of  the  ."id  dcRree  real  roots  ajipear  inextricably  in- 
volved in  imaginary  forms. 


and  imaginntus,  "  fashioned  or  formed  ;"  in  all  of  which  the 
English  language  has  unfortunately  not  only  followed  the 
Latin,  but  even  gone  beyond  it,  as  when,  for  instance,  wo 
hear  "  I  imagine  that  you  arc  in  the  right."  instead  of  "I 
think  "  or  "  believe."     The  consequence  of  this  weakness, 
so  characteristic  of  Latin  derivatives,  has  been  to  burden 
a  few  words,  all  from  the  same  source,  with  very  difl'erent 
meanings,  the  further  result  being  frequently  a  great  con- 
fusion of  iileas.  even  among  good  writers.     According  to 
Addison,  all  that  is  pleasurable  to  the  imagination — i'.  e. 
all  that  engages  its  active  powers — is  reduced  to  grcatnes.s, 
novelty,  and  beauty.     Thus,  the  iuiayiuary  here  chiefly  in- 
volves three  of  the  noblest  attractions  which  can  give  value 
to  a  work,  while  Blair,  on  the  contrary,  uses  it  to  signify 
simply  the  worthless.     The  German  word  for  imagination, 
Einbilduny  (i.  e.  in-  or  on-buildingi,  is  derived  from  liild, 
an  "image,"  but  is  more  accurately  defined  and  applied 
than  its  English  synonym.   "  It  is."  says  Kaut,  "  the  power 
to  bring  an  image  when   absent  before  the  perception  ;" 
while,  according  to  Fichte,  "  it  is  the  ability  to  immjc  under 
the  name  of  imagination."     In  analyzing  the  faculty  we 
may  first  observe  that  when  we  recall  the  image  of  any- 
thing we  simply  remember,  and  do  not  in  reality  imagine 
it,  though  many  people  would  misuse  the   word  in   this 
manner.     If  we"  recall  the  image  involuntarily,  hut  in  any 
other  relation  than  its  own.  we  exert,  so  to  speak,  a  passive 
imagination.      But  if  we  deliberately   vary  and  combine 
ideas  derived    through   observation  or  memory   into    neto 
forms  and  relations,  we  then  exert  our  active  imagination. 
When  the  mind   devotes  its   active  power  to  truthful  and 
)iractical  objects,  we  recognize  it  as  reason  ;  when  it  grati- 
fies simply  taste,  as  for  the  new,  the  beautiful,  or  what  is 
agreeable  through  association  or  culture,  it  acts  as  the  im- 
agination.    In   reasoning  we  select   from  or  classify  that 
which  already  exists  or  is  created;  in   imaijiniuij  we  en- 
deavor with  this  material  to  create.     Hence,  imagination 
is  identified  with  invention  and  originality.     In  verbal  ex- 
pression its  chief  form  is  poetry,  the  identification  of  which 
art  with  original  creation  is  shown  in  the  Greek  origin  of 
the  word  poesis,  from  poein,  to  "  make ;"  also  in  the  Old 
English  word  maker,  a  "poet." 

Imagination  is  the  guiding  power  in  art,  as  reason  is  of 
science.     In  pure  chemistry,  geology,  or  astronomy   the 
only  object  is  to  ascertain  what  exists.    As  science  becomes 
technology — i'.  e.  applied  to  specific  wants,  or  creative — it 
also  assumes  the  character  of  art.     Our  reasoning  power, 
it    may    be    said,    occupies    itself    with    discovering    that 
which  is  true,  which  in  turn  is  the  basis  of  the   useful; 
but  imagination  ministers  chiefly  and    directly   to  pleas- 
ure.    Between  reason  (or  science)  and   art  (or  imagina- 
tion) lies,  however,  a  vast  range  of   the   applicntion  of 
skill  to  the   arts,   by   which  plur.al  we  understand  some- 
thing more   practical    and  useful  than   art   in    its    higher 
form's.     But  as  no  work  of  imagination  can  be  successful 
as  to  the  end  in  view  without  an  outline  of  reason,  so  no 
rational  investigation  and  no  sciences  appeal  to  human 
symp.athy  unless  they  be  inspired  with  that  spirit  of  orig- 
inalitv  which  is  akin  to  imagination.     It  is  not  unusual 
to  say  of  men  who  write  on  the  driest  topics,  though  they 
confine  themselves   strictly  to  the  subject,  that  they  are 
r^euial—metiamg  that  they  manifest  the  keen  and  active 
interest  caused  by  genius,  and  are  quick  to  perceive  and 
set  forth  what  is"  new.     Such   minds  are  those  in   which 
imagination  is  active  and    makes  itself  felt,  even   while 
strictly  reasoning.     The  poet  without  reason  becomes  fan- 
tastic, or  so  unreal  that  his  works  are  most  widely  remote 
from  aim  or  usefulness  ;  while  the  man  of  science  without 
imagination  sinks  into  the  mere  analyst  and  dull  investi- 
gator, who  plays  only  a  secondary  part  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth      The  concurrent  opinion  of  mankind  establishes  the 
fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  beauty,  and  a  comparison 
of  human  intellect  and  of  natural  laws,  as  developed  in 
form  and  color,  gives  us  an  ap]>roximate  standard  of  the 
beautiful.     The  Venus  of  I^Iilo  is  not  only   beautiful  be- 
cause people  have  been  trained  to  think  so,  hut  because 
anatomy  has  determined  that  practical  perfection  agrees 
with  the  so-called  trsihetic.     Now,  as  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination  is  a  pleasure,  and  as  the  beautiful  is  a  pleas- 
ure.°the  two  possess  a  common  ground  ;  and  it  is  with  the 
latter  that  the  former  is  chiefly  occupied.     It  is  true  that 
the  imagination,  like  nature,  can,  and  often  does.  dispLay 
its  power  in  (h.at  which  is  repulsive,  but  in  precisely  the 
same  proportion  both  seem  to  act  most  naturally  on  the 
ao-reeable.  the  harmonious,  or,  in  a  word,  on  the  beautiful. 
Hence  it  is   generally  agreed    that    the    greatest  artists, 
whether  painters  or  s'culptors,  and  the  best  poets,  are  also 
the  most  imaginative  of  men;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
first  among  them  have  devoted  their  powers  to  setting  forth 
that  which  is  most  purely  agreeable — that  is.  what  is  most 
beautiful.     The  craving  for  novelty,  variety,  and  contrast 
is  a  deeply  seated  want.  Nature  herself  indicating  this  in 
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the  constant  ohangen  and  effects  which  she  makes  in  colors 
and  in  all  tilings.    When  the  imagination  leaves  the  purely 
beautiful,  and    busies   itself  more  with  widely  varied  ele- 
ments for  the  .s.ake  of  gratifying  the  tasle  for  eliango  and 
contrast,  it  develops  the  ai)i)amng,  the  startling,  the  gro- 
tesque or  quaint :  and  when  some  remarkable  ineongruity 
presents  at  the  same  time  a  resemblance  to  .something  con- 
gruous and  real,  it  gives  us  humor  with  its  subordinate 
form,  wit.     llenco  we  may  say  that  a  writer  has  a  witty 
imagination,  or  one  which  is  humorous,  grotesque,  terrible, 
or  appalling.     The  same  general  faculty,  that  of  creativc- 
ness,  of  originating  forms   and  combinations  which  never 
e.tisted,  underlies  all  these  diiferont  developments.     It  may 
be  observed  that  there  are  arts  in  which  a  great  degree  of 
feclin"',  whether  of  beauty,  humor,  horror,  or  other  sentl- 
ments'j'  m.ay  bo  excited  with  but  little  imagery—;,  e.  with 
comparatively  little    creative  imagination— as  by   music, 
which  acts  through  ill-defined  association  ;  and  there  arc 
also  artists  who  can  produce  great  effects  without  much 
imaginative  effort.     For  imagination  is  always  creative  in 
proportion  to  its  integrity,  and  though  great  effects  may 
be  produced,  they  are  not  due  entirely  to  the  imagination 
of  the  artist  when  by  suggesting  he  causes  the  beholder  to 
complete  the  work  in  bis  own  mind.     Many  modern  paint- 
ings illustrate   this.     The  connection  of  assoeialion  with 
imligination,  as  of  actual  thought  and  mere  emotion,  is  dif- 
ficult to  analyze,  and  yet  it  is  in  this  obscure  realm  that 
our  creative  faculty,  often  with  very  little  material,  exerts 
some  of  its  most  startling  eifects.     A  flash  of  light  in  dark- 
ness or  a  mysterious  whisper  will  excite  the  imagination 
into  presenting  the  most  extraordinary  forms  or  apprehen- 
sions; and  of  this  we  have  remarkable  illustrations  in  the 
witch-manias,  vampire-faiths,  and  similar  mental  epidem- 
ics which  have  swept  over  Europe.     When  the  brain  is  so 
affecteil  that  imagination  alone  remains  active,  without  tlio 
guiding  power  of  reason,  insanity  invariably  exists,  while 
the  mind  utterly  devoid  of  imagination  is  that  of  an  idiot. 
It  has  been  observed  that  as  the  flower  precedes  the  fruit, 
so  in  the  history  of  races  the  period  in  which  imaginalion 
exerts  its  princi]ial  intluenco  always  goes  before  a  more 
matured  and  rational  age.      Thus,  the  Middle  Ages  pre- 
sented in  contrast  to  the  nineteenth  century  a  carnival  of 
gay,  beautiful,  and  grotesque  life,  inspired  by  imaginalion, 
and  not  without  full   ilevelnpmcnt  of  all  its  darkest  and 
most  mysterious  forms.     Due  regani  should  be  had  to  the 
true  meaning  of  the  imagination  in  the  use  of  cerlain  words 
which  partake  of  its  nature.     One  of  these  is /iiiitna;/,  from 
which  is  derived  "  fantastic."      It  is  generally  held  that 
the  more  a  work  of  imagination  is  separated  from  tlio  rea- 
sonable, and  the  more  it  is  devoid   of  actual   meaning  or 
what  is  popularly  understood  by  a  inor.al,  the  more  fantas- 
tic does  it  become.     A  work  may  be  highly  imaginative 
without  being  fantastic,  hut  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
any  fantastic  work  proceeding  from  human  will  which  is 
not  of    the    imagination.      Dreams    in    their    relation    to 
thought  and  the  cidian  harp  in  music  are  purely  fantastic, 
and  The  word  is  well  applied  to  such  writings  or  paintings 
as  resemble  them.     Closely  allied  to   the  fantastic   is  the 
r/rotciiqite,  in  which,  however,  the  chief  distinction  is  sim- 
ply as  to  form  anil  material.     When  the  parts  of  a  compo- 
sition are  extremely  varied,  novel,  and  unexpected,  it  is 
grotesque.      It  may  have  both  meaning  and  moral,   but 
while  it  is  in  substance  liki-  the  fantastic,  it  difl'crs  from  it 
in   Ibis,  that   the  fantnslic  need  not  necessarily  bo  varied 
and  novel  in  its  elements  or  inspired  with  startling  incon- 
gruities,    liy  /'(Old/  wo  understand  the  imaginalion  when 
it  creates  fantasies.      Oonimon    usage,   however,   while   it 
allows  to  fancy  an  action   in  what  is  light  and  graceful, 
Bceras  to  separate  it  from  the  faiitaslic,  as  Iboiigh  the  latter 
were  more  extravagant  or  more  nearly  allied  to  tne  gro- 
tesque.    To  faulty  may.  in  fact,  he  delincd  as  to  innigino, 
to  believe,  or  to  coneeivi^  wilbout  eerlainty.      To  fancy  in 
the  sense  of  to  llh:  implies  that  a  ilownrighl,  deeply  settled 
desire  is  not  as  yet  in  being,  hut  only  that  imagination  has 
surrounded  the  "object  with  agreeable  associations.     In  one 
sense,' to  fancy  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  ti>  imagine,  which 
is,  strictly  speaking,  incorrect,  since  in  expressing  Ihe  act 
of  imagining  we  should  qualify  it  with  some  word  indi- 
cating whether  it  be  devoid  of  reason. 

CnAiiLF.a  a.  LEi.ANn. 
Imbecirity.  The  term  imhecilily,  at  law,  follows  in 
interprrlaloiii  the  clymology  of  Ihe  i.alin  adjective  imlc- 
cilhin,  friMu  which  it  is  derived,  and  menus  "weakness  of 
mind."  Hut  inasmuch  as  its  import,  when  applied  to  tho 
admeasurement  of  civil  rights  and  responsibililies,  is  one 
of  variable  cbaraclcr,  Ihe  law  treats  it  as  a  condition  of 
,l,„il;il,il  ralhcr  Ihiin  iil„„lul,-  incompetency.  Hence,  Ihe 
acts  iif  imbeciles,  whether  in  the  nature  (if  contracts,  wills, 
or  torts,  are  always  open  to  the  suspicion  of  lacking  a 
legally  assenting  mind,  and  as  such  tho  former  are  void- 
able wherever  things  can  bo  restored  to  thoir  previous  oon- 
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dition.  In  tho  Roman  law  a  refined  distinction  was  made 
between  ii^apiicity  arising  from  mental  weakness  and  that 
arising  from  disease.  In  the  former  case  it  placed  tho 
party"under  a  tiUm;  in  the  latter  under  a  cnrutnr.  Tho 
fiu-m'er  were  regarded  as  mental  infants,  or  minors  whoso 
weakness  ago  might  euro  if  of  the  male  sex,  while  women 
were  held  to  be  perpetual  minors  and  always  under  guard- 
ianship.    (See  Imlit..  lib.  i.,  tit.  xiii.,  ilc  TuteUa.) 

The  liberality  of  the  common  law  has  never  tolerated 
such  refinements   in    mental    discrimination    between    Ihe 
sexes  as  this,  nor  imported  such   subtle  distinctions  into 
the  field  of  guardianship.     Under  its  canons  imbecility 
derives  no  special  comiilc.xion  from  the  sex  of  its  subjects, 
and  their  acts  arc  never  weighed  per  «c,  so  much  as  r/u'iiid 
line,  or  in  relation  to  the  merits  of  a  particular  transac- 
tion.    Imbeciles  being  possessed  of  some  share  of  menial 
capacity,  whalcver  may  be  its  degree,  arc  not  therefore 
disqualified  from  performing  legal  acts  involving  legal  re- 
sponsibilities.    But  their  acts  arc  always  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  as  likely  to  ho  influenced  by  fraud  or  conqiul- 
sion  ;  for  it  is  particularly  against  extraneous  influences 
that  such  persons  need  to  be  guarded.     Says  Mr.  Justice 
Story  in  this  connection:  "The  acts  and  contracts  of  per- 
sons who  are  of  weak  understanding,  and  who  are  thereby 
liable  to  impositions,  will  bo  held  void  in  courts  of  equity 
if  tho  nature  of  tho  act  or  contract  justify  the  conclusion 
that  tho  party  has  not  exercised  a  deliberate  judgment,  but 
has  been   imposed   upon,  circumvented,  or   overcome    by 
cunning  or  undue  influence."  (1  £"(/.  Jiin's;).,  ^  2.18.)   Under 
this  principle  any  misrepresentations,  over-importunities, 
improper  influences,  or  anything,  in  fact,  which  limits  the 
free  moral  agency,  will  tend  to  annul  the  acts  of  an  imbc- 
eile,  although  they  might  not  be  suflicient  to  operate  coer- 
cively  upon  an  ordinary  mind:  for  legal  competency  must 
be  estimated  by  Ihe  character  of  tho  act  performed,  as  well 
as  by  tho  mental  power  of  the  actor;  and  it  is  by  this  rule 
alone  that  an  equitable  interpretation  can  be  applied  to  tho 
contracts  of   a  person  alleged  to  be  imbecile.     It  will  be 
seen  by  this  that  the  conlraets  of  such  persons,  whether  of 
marriage,  purchase  or  sale,  labor  or  hire,  are  not  neces- 
sarily void,  but  simply  voidable,  upon  proof  that  they  were 
made  under  circum-stanees  disadvantageous  to  a  right  com- 
prehension of  their  full  im]iort  by  the  party  of  weak  un- 
derstanding, and  provided  always  that  things  can  be  re- 
stored to  their  original  status.     But  an  imbecile  has  the 
same  right  as  any  other  person  knowingly  to  enter  into  a 
contract  where  the  advantages  to  be  gained  are  not  mutual. 
Tho  law  can  only  protect  him  so  far  as  he  did  not  know  Ihe 
true  nature  and  consequences  of  the  act  he  was  ]ierformiiig, 
and  to  that  same  extent  could  not  be  said  to  have  given  a 
legal  assent  to  tho  transaction. 

Tho  voidability  of  any  contract  m.adc  under  such  cir- 
cumstances will  further  depend  upon  the  fact  of  lis  ])rcsent 
condition.  Is  it  still  cj-ccutui-t/  or  is  it  cfcnttcU  ?  And  if 
the  latter,  to  what  extent?  If  not  ciuupletcly  so,  and  the 
condition  of  the  things  ojicratcd  upon  by  the  contract  is  not 
materially  altered,  then  the  contract  may  be  annulled,  and 
the  parties  restored  to  their  previous  condition.  But  in 
the  case  of  wholly  executed  contracts,  this  redinlegralion 
of  parties  cannot  always  be  accomplished  wilhiuit  serious 
detriment  to  third  and  innocent  parties,  wlio  have  aeled 
hmiaftde.nwiX  in  ignorance  of  the  taint  in  Ihe  original  eon- 
tract.  Hence,  in  such  eases  the  contract  will  have  to  stand, 
and  Ibc  injured  jiarly  must  seek  his  remedy  in  another  way, 
for  here  (:c|oily  follows  Ihe  law. 

In  regard  to  with  made  by  imbeciles,  whether  tho  iinbe- 
cilitv  be  congenital  or  supervene  as  a  consequence  of  old 
age,'llie  general  rule  is  to  allow  the  instrument  to  prove  the 
cajiacily  cif  the  tcslalor,  and  not  to  set  it  aside  as  void  i\li 
iuiti'f  because  executed  by  a  person  of  weak  understanding. 
The  subject-nialler  of  wills  difl'crs  so  widely  that  an  im- 
beeilo  may  oflen  find  it  entirely  within  tho  range  of  his 
comprehension  to  dispose  rationally  of  what  he  possesses. 
I'arlieuliirly  is  this  Ihe  ease  where  perscmal  |ir(q>erly  is  in- 
volvcil,  and  Iho  leniency  of  eonslruclion  put  upon  the  coii- 
dilioli  of  su<di  leslalors  lias  always  been  deemed  wiser  and 
more  humane^  than  to  insist  upon  the  possession  by  them  of 
a  mental  power  superior  to  the  necessities  of  the  net  to  bo 
].erforined.  Hence,  wills  have  been  sustained  where  testa- 
tors wen^  very  aged  and  greatly  dcddliiated  :  where  Ihey 
were  very  deaf  antl  |uirtiiilly  biiiid:  where  Ihey  were  so 
paraly/.e.'l  as  lo  be  unable  to  ivrile  or  feed  Iheinsclves;  and 
where  Ihey  exhibiled  ridiculous  cccenlrieilics  in  conduct  or 
religions  belief.  In  all  the  above  eases  it  was  shown  that 
Ihey  had  reason  enough  lo  know  inlelligenlly  what  Ihey 
were  doing.  The  law  asks  no  mr>re.  Whatever,  therefore, 
may  be  Ihe  ]ijivsical  condition  of  a  (cstator,  either  as  lo  ago 
or  imdilv  infirmilies,  so  long  as  he  has  Ihe  menial  aliilily  to 
perri>rni'lhe  act  iulelligcnlly,  his  legal  capacity  cannot  bo 
oalleil  inio  question. 

As  to  lorla  committed  by  Imbeciles,  Ihey  nro  placed  upon 
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the  same  footing  as  those  committed  bj  the  insane,  and 
their  estates  are  responsible  in  civil  damages  to  any  party 
aggrieved.  Whenever  the  tort  becomes  a  crime  with  a 
personal  penalty  affixed,  then  the  legal  responsibility  of  the 
wrongdoer  will  be  tested  by  a  similar  standard  to  that  ap- 
plied to  those  who  labor  under  partial  insanity.  The  an- 
alogy upon  which  this  rule  is  founded  is  not  a  perfect  one 
in  any  sense,  since  mental  weakness  in  the  imbecile  is  not 
contemporary  with  actual  physical  disease,  as  in  the  insane; 
but  it  serves  the  purposes  of  justice  and  humanity  best  to 
associate  these  two  classes  into  one  category,  because  the 
law  does  not  concern  itself  so  much  with  the  possible  causes 
of  mental  weakness  as  with  their  consequences  upon  human 
conduct;  and  if  an  act  be  done  by  any  mind  incompetent 
at  the  time  to  act  intelligently  and  as  a  free  mora!  agent,  it 
is  alike  the  act  of  an  irresponsible  being,  whether  that  being 
be  styled  imbecile  or  insane.  In  either  rase  the  law  con- 
siders the  7nahis  nuimus  to  be  wanting.  But  this  does  not 
negative  the  fact  that  both  imbeciles  and  persons  partially 
insane  are  often  found  who  are  legally  competent  to  commit 
crimes,  and  if  so  are  fit  subjects  for  punishment. 

John  OROROXArx. 

Imbert'  (Bartholomew),  b.  at  Nimes  in  1747:  studied 
in  his  native  city,  and  removed  in  1767  to  Paris,  where  he 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and  d.  Aug.  23,  1700.  His 
poem,  Le  Jtigemrut  de  Paris  (published  in  1772),  achieved  a 
great  success,  but  in  spite  of  the  mnny  small  triumphs  which 
he  enjoyed  in  nearly  all  fields  of  fiction,  tragedy,  comedy, 
etc.,  the  only  work  which  has  proved  to  be  of  lasting  in- 
terest is  his  Choir  d'anciene  fuhllauXy  in  verse  (2  vols.,  1788). 

Im'bros  ['I^^pos,  now  Emhro],  a  Turkish  island  of  the 
^gxan,  II  miles  \V.  by  N.  of  the  entrance  to  the  Helles- 
pont. It  is  IS  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  contains  sev- 
eral villages,  though  none  of  them  are  historically  import- 
ant. The  island  is  rough  and  wooded,  but  very  fertile,  pro- 
ducing corn,  wine,  oil,  and  cotton.  The  highest  peak  is 
ISIO  feet  above  the  sea.     Pop.  4000. 

Imhor  (Jacob  Wilhelm),  b.  at  Nuremberg  Mar.  8, 
Ifial  :  studied  at  Altorf;  travelled  much  in  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  France,  and  Italy,  and  settled  in  1073  in  his 
native  city,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  genealogical 
studies,  and  d.  Dec.  20,  172S.  His  most  important  works 
are — SpicUegium  Rtttcrhnsi annum  (G  vols.,  Tiibingen,  1683- 
8.')).  containing  seventy  new  genealogical  tables,  and  No- 
titiit  S.  R.  G.  Imperii  proceritm  (2  vols.,  Tiibingen.  1684), 
of  which  a  fifth  edition  was  issued  in  1732,  containing  fif- 
teen plates  of  arms.  He  has  also  given  numerous  genealogi- 
cal contributions  to  English.  French,  and  Italian  history. 

Im'ides^  monamides  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen are  replaced  bv  a  diatomic  radical,  as  succinimide, 
N(C4H402)"H,  and'pvro-titrtrimide.  N(C5ll60)"H.  (See 
Amides,  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler,  Pb.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D.) 

Iinita'tion.  In  music,  a  subject,  group  of  notes,  or 
short  strain  is  said  to  be  imitated  when,  after  its  first  ap- 
pearance, it  is  repeated,  with  more  or  les.-*  exactness,  by  one 
or  more  of  the  various  parts  of  the  composition.  Imita- 
tions of  a  given  theme  may  take  place,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, on  any  of  the  intervals  of  the  diatonic  scale,  and 
admit  of  great  diversity  in  their  treatment.  Imitations 
may  be  either  strict  or  free,  direct  or  inverse,  retrograde  or 
inverse-retrograde.  In  strict  imitation  the  answer  must 
correspond  exactly  with  the  theme,  not  only  in  movement, 
degrees  of  the  scale,  and  quality  of  notes,  but  also  in  the 
succession  of  tones  and  semitones  in  each  step  of  its  prog- 
ress. This  rigid  species  of  imitation  is  practicable  only 
under  certain  limitations,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  the  diatonic  scale.  If  the  scale  consisted  of  a  reg- 
ular succession  of  whole  tones,  it  is  evident  that  a  given 
theme  might  be  repeated  on  any  degree  of  such  a  scale 
without  undergoing  any  material  change  or  distortion. 
But  as  the  scale  really  is  a  succession  of  tonet  and  semi- 
tones in  a  certain  fixed  order,  it  follows  that  a  theme  when 
moved  from  its  place  to  a  higher  or  lower  one  on  the  scale 
(the  octave  excepted)  will  no  longer  be  strictly  true  in  the 
succession  of  its  intervals.  InyVf^  imitation  all  this  pre- 
caution is  unnecessary,  as  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
theme  is  sufficient.  ^VILLIAM  Staunton. 

Im'itative  Mu'sic.  Under  this  term  is  comprehended 
such  music  as  is  intended  to  be  representative,  descriptive, 
or  suggestive  of  certain  ideas  and  things  e.rternal  to  the 
huoiic  itself — ('.  e.  to  music  considered  as  mere  melody  and 
harmony.  Music  thus  possesses  two  distinct  properties  or 
ofiices.  A  strain  of  music  may  be  beautiful,  grand,  and 
impressive  in  its  own  nature,  and  capable  of  producing  in 
tlu-  miml  certain  peculiar  feelings  and  sentiments  not 
obtainable  from  any  other  agency  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
music  may  be  so  contrived  and  ingeniously  written  as  to 
bear  so  near  a  resemldance  to  particular  external  objects, 
sounds,  motions,  and  even  strongly-marked  events,  as  to 


recall  them  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  in  addition  to  the 

emotions  arising  out  of  its  own  intrinsic  powers  and  em- 
anating from  itself  alone.  A  similar  eflfect  may  also  result 
from  mere  association  of  ideas — as,  for  instance,  when 
theatrical  music  reminds  us  of  the  theatre,  and  church 
music  of  the  church,  because  the  mupic  and  the  place 
where  it  is  generally  heard  have  become  associated  to- 
gether in  our  minds.  But  such  a  case  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  what  we  call  imitative  mu.'jic.  Xor  can  the 
mere  reproduction  of  certain  sounds  under  new  conditions 
— as,  for  instance,  when  the  actual  notes  of  the  hunter's 
horn,  the  military  bugle,  or  the  chimes  and  changes  of 
church-bells  are  played  on  other  instruments — be  included 
under  this  term  ;  they  are  mere  copies. 

The  simplest  kind  of  imitative  music  is  that  which  repre- 
sents moti'iu.  whether  on  an  even  plane,  or  on  ascending 
and  descending  grades,  or  by  leaps  from  high  to  low.  and 
low  to  high,  etc.  There  seems  to  be  some  mysterious 
analogy  very  generally  felt  between  the  grave  or  acute  in 
the  musical  scale  and  the  familiar  idea  of  depth  and  height. 
AVhen  we  move  from  the  graver  part  of  the  scale  to  the 
more  acute  we  call  it  ««ce;irf/;i^,  and  progress  from  acute  to 
grave  we  call  descending.  A  sound  is  said  to  be  high  or  lov 
in  proportion  as  it  is  acute  or  grave,  and  the  extremes  arc 
regarded  as  very  deep,  profound,  and  abysmal,  or  very 
high,  lofty,  and  soaring.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  im- 
pression by  composers  when  they  connect  with  words  sig- 
nifying motion,  height,  depth,  etc.  notes  suggesting  corre- 
sponding ideas.  That  this  reseuiblance  is  not  altogether 
arbitrary  or  fancit'ul,  but  founded  on  some  natural  principle, 
will  appear  from  an  examination  of  Ex.  1,  where  at  a  the 
music  and  the  words  seem  to  be  in  antagonism,  while  at  b 
they  mutually  support  each  other: 

Ex.  1. — a 


% 


^sismm 


I        rise, 
h 


a=J^^^^^pB==3iF^E£g^ 


I 


fall. 


loft. 


Among  imitations,  properly  so  called,  arc  those  repre- 
sentative— or  at  least  suggestive — of  a  large  class  of  noixes 
or  unmusicfii  sounds,  such  as  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  clash- 
ing of  swords,  the  tramp  of  horses,  the  steady  marching  of 
troops,  the  cries  of  wounded  men,  the  wails  of  the  dis- 
tressed, and  the  groans  of  the  dying;  the  solemn  move- 
ment of  a  funeral  procession,  and  the  clastic  spring  of  mer- 
riment in  a  ball-room  ;  the  familiar  sounds  uttered  by  do- 
mestic animals,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  screams  and  roar- 
ing of  wild  beasts,  the  croaking  of  frogs,  and  the  buzz  of 
insects ;  the  pattering  of  rain  and  the  clatter  of  hail :  the 
roll  of  distant  thunder,  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  and  the 
furious  rushing  of  the  storm.  AH  these  and  many  other 
noises,  inehiding  crying,  sneezing,  and  uproarious  laughter, 
the  hum  of  the  old  spinning-wheel,  the  strokes  on  the 
smith's  anvil,  the  chirp  of  the  cricket,  and  the  rocking  of 
the  cradle,  have  been  imitated  with  more  or  less  success  in 
musical  compositions;  or,  in  other  words,  musical  forms 
and  combinations  have  been  so  used  as  to  remind  the  hearer 
of  things  which  are  essentially  »/»imusical. 

More  nearly  approaching  the  sounds  represented  on  the 
diatonic  and  chromatic  scales  are  the  songs  or  utterances  of 
certain  birds,  to  which  maybe  added  the  crowing  of  cocks, 
the  alarm-cry  of  hens,  the  cooing  of  doves,  the  solitary 
notes  of  the  cuckoo,  and  the  dismal  screech  of  the  night- 
owl;  also  the  tap  and  roll  of  the  military  drum,  the  half 
musical  cries  of  sailors  in  hoisting  and  of  hawkers  in  the 
streets,  together  with  the  rude  noi?es  of  barbaric  music  and 
gypsy  songs.  Some  of  these  may  be  imitated  so  closely  as 
to  be  understood  or  recognized  by  the  hearer  without  efi"ort 
or  previous  admonition.  With  less  distinctness  music  may 
be  made  to  represent  the  calmness  of  eventide,  the  sweets 
of  pastoral  life,  the  tumult  of  war,  the  raging  of  the  sea, 
the  noise  of  tioods,  earthquakes,  tornadoes,  etc.  Very 
few  persons,  on  hearing  the  introductory  movements  to 
Haydn's  Seven  Last  Words  and  the  Creation,  would  sus- 
pect that  the  former  was  intended  for  an  earthquake,  or 
that  the  latter  was  set  forth  as  a'*  representation  of  chaos." 

The  most  extraordinary  of  all  musical  imitations  are 
those  which  profess  to  deal  with  objects  not  of  hearing,  but 
of  sight.  There  is  an  apparent  absurdity  in  all  such  at- 
tempts to  represent  through  one  sense  things  that  belong 
to  another.  And  yet  between  sight  and  hearing  a  certain 
correspondence  has  been  found  to  exist,  sufficient  to  form 
a  basis  for  a  partial  interchange  of  symbols.  It  is  very 
necessary,  however,  for  complete  success  that  the  henrer 
should  he  apprised  beforehand,  or  by  words  annexed,  what 
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,•(  ,■«  that  Ihc  mmic  i„  intended  to  represent.  More  than  half 
of  tho  cfl'ect  lies  iu  the  preparation  of  the  hearers  m'fi  I 
for  the  very  same  music  ml'jlil  have  been  used— had  the 
composer  so  pleased— for  the  stirring  up  of  an  entirely  dit- 
ferent  class  of  emotions.  Haydn's  representation  of  the 
creation  of  li"hl,  for  example,  has  been  both  severely  criti- 
oi.od  and  enthusiastically  admired.  Jn  itself,  it  is  doubt- 
less nofhiu.'  more  th.an  a  common  major  triad  coming  witn 
sudden  for"e  on  tho  ear  as  the  termination  of  a  progression 
in  tho  minor  mode.  In  any  other  connection,  or  in  any 
other  piece,  it  would  have  attracted  no  special  notice ; 
but  tho  hearer's  mind  having  been  prepared  by  the  pre- 
vious words  and  music,  and  brought  into  an  attitude  ot 
ea^er  expectancv  bv  tho  Divine  command,  '  Let  there  oe 
\Wht  "  he  is  forcibly  struck  with  the  outburst  on  the  words, 
"And  there  was  t.ight,"  so  tli.at,  as  Bombet  remarks,  his 
eves  are  daz/ied,  ''as  by  tho  flash  of  the  midday  sun  oil 
one  iust  emerging  from  a  dark  cavern."  Many  other  visual 
objects  are  thus  successfully  illustrated  in  musical  works 
by  an  appeal  to  the  ear,  as  may  bo  seen  m  the  <'«''"'". 
the  oratorios  of  Handel,  Spohi-'s  Last  Jnd,f,nn,i.  Mendels- 
sohn's Elnali,  etc.  Among  these  objects  are  the  broodirig 
of  darkness  over  the  deep,  the  fall  of  the  apostate  angels, 
tho  rushing  floods,  the  upheaval  of  mountains,  the  rising 
of  tho  sun  and  moon,  tho  growth  of  plants,  tho  whirl  of 
insect  life,  tho  leaping  of  doer,  the  dark  and  bright  sides  of 
nature,  decay  and  death,  and  finally  the  resurrection.  But 
music  representing  these,  however  skilfully  written,  cannot 
be  its  own  interpreter  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case. 
When  however,  its  meaning  is  conveyed  by  words  or  other- 
wise to  tho  hearer's  mind,  there  is  no  difficulty  m  tracing 
resemblances,  even  though  their  vividness  must  depend, 
for  the  most  part,  on  the  help  of  imagination. 

William  St.a.unton. 

Im'lay,  post-tp.  of  Lapeer  oo.,  Mich.    Pop.  121:5. 
Iin'lay  Cit'y,  post-v.  of  Imlay  tp.,  Lapeer  co.,  Mich., 
on  the  (Chicago  and   Point  Huron   K.  R.,  U  miles  W.  of 
Port  Huron.     It  has  a  very  large  grain-elevator. 

Immac'ulate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
amodern  dogma  of  the  Roman  Church,  proclaimed  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.  on  tho  feast  of  the  Conception,  Dee.  8,  1854,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  in  the  presence  of  more  than 
200  cardinals,  bishops,  and  other  dignitaries,  in  these  words : 
'•  That  the  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  tho  first  moment 
of  her  conception,  bv  a  special  graoe  and  privilege  of  Al- 
mighty God,  in  virtue  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  was  preserved 
immaculate  from  all  stain  of  original  sin"  {nh  omn!.  nricj,- 
nalii  nd.px   Inhe.  preacrcatam  immunem).     This  tho  papal 
bull  "  Ineffabilis  Deus"  declares  to  be  a  divinely  revealed 
fact  and  dogma  which  must  hereafter  be  constantly  be- 
lieved by  all  Catholics,  on  pain  of  excommunication.     The 
do»ma  was  not  sanctioned  by  any  oecumenical  council,  but 
sinT-o  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870  declared  the  popo  infal- 
lible, independent  of  a  council,  tho  decree  of  1854  must  be  rc- 
ooivcd  as  an  infallilile  utterance,  and  cannot  bo  changed. 
Pius  IX.  had  previously,  by  an  encyclical  of  Feb.  2,  1819, 
invited  the  opinion  of  the  Catholic  bishops  on  tho  subject, 
and  received  more  than  GDO  aflirmative  answers  ;  only  4  dis- 
sented from  the  pope's  view,  and  52,  while  agreeing  with 
hira  in  the  ilo.rma  itself,  deemed  it  inopportune  to  define 
and  proclaim  it.     This  shows  that  the  tendency  of  tho  Ro- 
man Church  was  strongly  in  this  direction.    The  dogma  of 
the  immaculate  conception  and  tho  Vatican  ilogmaid  papal 
infallibility  are  tho  characi eristic  features  of  niudorn  Ro- 
manism, as  distinct  from  tho  Romanism  of  tho  Council  of 
Trimt,  ami  widen  tho  breach  between  it  and  the  Greek  and 
Protestant  churches.     l!y   the  decree  of  I85t  tho  Virgin 
Mary  is  taken  out  of  the  family  of  the  redeemed,  and  de- 
clared alis.dutcly  free  from  all  complication  with  the  fall 
of  Adam  and  its  consequences.     The  definition  of  such  a 
dii^ma  iiresiipposes  adivine  revelation,  for  (iod  omniscient 
iibiiic  knows  the  fact  of  the  immacuhitcT  conception  ;  and  as 
tho  liiblo  nowhere  informs  us  of  it,  (iod  must  have  revealed 
it  to  Pius  IX.  in  1854,  cither  directly  or  through  the  voico 
<d'  the  fiilO   l)ishops  assenting  lo  his   view.     Hut  if  ho  is 
really  iurallible,  he  did  not  need  the  ailviee  of  others. 

From  tho  Roman  stan.lpoint  this  dogma  completes  the 
Mariol.igy  and  Mariolatrv,  which  step  by  step  pioeecded 
from  thepcrpelual  virginitv  of  Mary  lo  her  Irecdom  from 
actual  sill  alter  the  conception  of  the  Saviour,  then  to  free- 
dom fnim  sill  after  her  l.irtli,  and  at  last  to  her  freedom  from 
original  or  hereditary  sin.  The  only  thing  b-ft  ii.iw  is  (o 
proclaim  tho  dogma'of  her  assumption  lo  heaven,  which 
has  long  since  been  a  iiious  ojiinion  in  tho  Roman  <''''"■<'»• 
To  this  corresponds  the  progress  in  the  worship  of  Mary 
and  the  niultiplieatioii  of  her  festivals.  Her  worship  even 
overshadows  the  worshii.  of  Christ.  She.  the  lender,  eom- 
passionale,  lovely  woman,  is  invoked  for  her  jiowerful  in- 
tercession, rather  than  her  Divine  Son.  She  is  made  tho 
fountain  of  all  grace,  the  mediatrix  between  Christ  and  the 


believer,  and  is  virtually  put  in  the  place  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  There  is  scarcely  an  epithet  of  Christ  which  devout 
Roman  Catholics  do  not  apply  to  the  Virgin  (see  St.  Ligu- 
ori's  UloricR  of  Mnnj).  and  Popo  Pius  IX.,  who  is  himself 
an  intense  worshipper  of  Mary,  has  sanctioned  the  false 
interpretation  of  Gen.  iii.  15,  that  she  (not  Christ)  "crush- 
ed the  head  of  the  serpent." 

As  to  tho  historyof  tho  dogma,  no  passage  in  its  favor 
can  be  found  in  tlie  Old  or  New  Testament  (for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Prulemn;idium  just  alluded  to  is  clearly 
ruled  out  by  the  Hebrew  text).  On  the  contrary,  the  Bible 
declares  all  men  lo  be  sinners  and  in  need  of  redemption, 
and  exempts  Christ  alone,  the  sinless  Redeemer,  from  this 
universal  rule.  Mary  herself  calls  God  her  Saviour  (Luke 
i.  47),  and  thereby  includes  herself  in  the  number  of  tho 
saved:  which  implies  her  sense  of  personal  sin  and  guilt. 
With  this  corresponds  also  the  predicate  given  her  by  the 
angel  (i.  28),  endmd  irith  ijrnce. hit/li'i/  fnrored  (Kfx«P'r"»"«'''1' 
which  the  Vulgate  has  mischievously  changed  into  the  ac- 
tive i/rnlin  plena,  full  of  grace).  The  Christian  Fathers, 
though  many  of  them  (even  St.  Augustine)  exempted  Mary 
from  actual  transgression,  know  nothing  of  her  freedom 
from  original  sin,  but  always  imply,  and  often  expressly 
teach,  tho  contrary.  Some,'as  Irena>us,  Tertullian.  Origen, 
and  Chrysostom,  "interpret  Christ's  words  at  the  wediliug 
of  Cana  (John  ii.  4)  as  a  rebuke  other  unseasonable  haste 
and  immoderate  ambition.  The  origin  of  the  dogma  must 
be  sought  in  the  Apocryjihal  Gospels,  which  substituted 
mythology  for  real  history,  and  nourished  superstition 
rather  than  rational  faith. 

The  doctrine  crept  into  theology  through  the  door  of 
worship.     The  first  clear  trace  of  it  is  found  in  the  twelfth 
century,  in  the  south  of  France,  when  the  canons  of  Lyons 
introduced  the  festival  of  the  conception  of  the  immaculate 
Mary,  Dec.  S,  ll:i9.     This  proves  that  the  belief  then  ex- 
isted OS  a  pious  opinion,  but  by  no  means  as  a  dogma.    On 
the  contrary,  St.  Bernard,  the  greatest  doctor  and  saint  of 
his  age,  opposed  the  new  festival  as  an  unauthorized  inno- 
vation, derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  Christ,  the  only  sinless 
being  in  tho  world.     He  asked  the  canons  of  Lyons  whence 
they  discovered  such  a  hidden  fact.     On  the  same  ground 
they  might    appoint   festivals  for   the  conception  of  the 
mother,  grandmother,  and  great-grandmother  of  Mary,  and 
so  back  to  the  beginning.     The  same  ground  is  taken  es- 
sentially by  the  greatest  Schoolmen,  as  Anselm,  Bonaven- 
tura,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,     But  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  through  the  influence  chiefly  of  Duns 
Scotus,  "tho  subtio  doctor,"  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate 
conception  became  a  part  of  the  theology  of  the  Franciscans 
or  Scotists,  and  was  a  bone  of  contention  between  them  and 
tho  Dominicans  or  Thomists.      They  charged  each  other 
with  heresy  for  holding  the  one  view  or  the  other.     Tho 
Council  of   Trent  did  not  settle  the  question,  but   rather 
leaned  towards  tho  Franciscan  side.     Soon  afterwards  tho 
Jesuits  took  up  the  same  side,  and  defended  it  against  the 
Jansenists.     To  their  zeal  and  perseverance,  and  their  in- 
fluence over  Pope  Pius  IX.,  the  recent  triumidi  of  the  dog- 
ma is  chiefly  due.     The  whole  Roman  Cathcdie  worl.l  qui- 
etly acquiesced  until  the  Vatican  Council  roused  the  "  Old 
Catholic  "  opposition  against  jiapal  infallibility,  which  ex- 
tended also  to  the  dogma  of  the  iminiieulate  conception. 

/;,-,,,,.„„„.,.._The  pill»il  bull  lu.fahiliH  lima  (Dec.  8, 
1854);  Perrone,  On  the  Immarulai,  'r„„r,prl„n  (Latin, Ger- 
man, etc.,  18411);  Pnssaglia,  JJe  immae.  Ihipanv  mnper 
Virr/.  rmir.  (1854  Hrr/.,  ;i  vols.);  Preiiss,  The  Jtomish  Dae- 
trine  nf  tin-  Immnndatr  Uanerplian  (German  and  English, 
1805);  Pusey.  Kirmikan  (part  ii.,  18i;7);  II.  B.  Smith, 
MrtUnd.  Qna'rtcrh/  /I're.  for  1855  ;  Huso,  lliindl.a.d.-  of  I'rot- 
ratiiut  roll-mien  (1871).  Of  older  Catholic  works  we  men- 
tion .I.Turrecrcinata,  /><■  reritale  roneepliouia  heat.  I7iv/i'ai'» 
(1547;  republished  by  Pu.«ey,  18fill),  and  J.  do  Launoy,  a 
•Tansenisf.    /'  "     *  <      "  .        >         --..-™ 


lunoy, 
.lanseiiisi,    ,  ,„a,,,pl,onra    dr    fonnptn    II.    Maria:    Virij. 
(1(177),  both  against  the  immaculate  coneepti<m. 

Pllll.ll'  SlHM'l-. 

Im'mermniin  (Kaul  I,i:iikiikciit),  b.  at  Magdeburg 
Apr.  21,  17!lli;  stuilied  1811)  at  Halle;  look  part  iu  the 
campaign  of  1815.  and  wrote,  in  op|iositioii  lo  the  political 
enthusiasm  iirevaililig  at  that  time  at  nil  German  uni- 
versilies,  I'rhr  tile  Slrrltiqkulrn  drr  Sindlrrndni  in  Halle 
(1817),  which  book  was  s'ob-mnlv  liurni  at  Wavlburg  by 
the  students.  Shortly  after  hi^  received  a  government  omee 
in  his  native  city,  whence  he  removed  to  Miinster  iii  18.. I, 
and  t.i  Diissel.loVf  in  1827.  From  18:14  lo  18:!8  he  under- 
look  the  management  of  the  Iheaire  of  Diisseldorf,  in 
which,  however,  he  suceee.le.l  ..i.ly  partly,  (hough  his  per- 
fect tasto  and  pure  enthusiasm  exorcisoil  a  bendieial  in- 
fluonoo  on  tho  German  theatre.  Tho  most  remarkable  ol 
liifl  manv  comedies  are— /'.'»  ta.'r  drr  Liehe  (18.1  nnd 
Die  .■^elnile  d.r  Frommeu  (|.'<2!l);  of  his  Irngedies,  .Urj-.» 
(18:12)  and  Uhlamonda  (18:iill;  of  his  romances,  Kpl.ji.nei, 
(1830)  and   ,1fiii.c/./iaii«cii  (1838).    An  an  author  ho  had 
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more  artistic  training  than  natural  talent,  and  a  greater 
jtowcr  of  reflection  than  of  imai^inntion  or  feeling;  very 
cbaruiing.  however,  is  his  tale,  Talifiintvhrn  ( IS.'iO),  on  ac- 
count of  its  uaivetf'.  His  controversy  with  Platen  made  a 
great  sensation,  or  rather  scandal,  and  brought  no  results. 
D.  Aug.  25,  1S40. 

Immortality  (of  the  Soul),  the  doctrine  that  the 
human  soul  is  iniperishaliie,  being  separable  from  the  hodj 
at  death  aud  destined  to  a  conscious  life  beyond  the  grave. 
The  history  of  this  doctrine  is  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  substantiality,  or,  indeed,  of  the  idea 
of  Grod.  Without  a  personal  God  there  could  be  no  im- 
mortality. If  the  substantial  is  found  to  be  a  rigid,  lifeless 
substance  or  an  unconscious  force,  there  can  be  no  per- 
sistent individuality.  But,  in  spite  of  philosophical  or 
theological  tenets,  the  belief  in  a  future  life  is  almost  uni- 
versally prevalent.  Among  degraded  savages,  as  in  Central 
Africa,  it  takes  the  form  of  demonology,  or  belief  in  spec- 
tres or  ghosts.  In  Asia,  where  the  theological  dogmas  do 
not  reconcile  the  Universal  or  Absolute  with  the  existence 
of  the  individual  being,  making  the  Supreme  Being  an  un- 
conscious substance  destined  to  absorb  the  individual  man 
at  death,  still  the  popular  belief  holds  to  the  doctrine  of 
immortality.  Egypt  is  especially  noted  as  the  country 
where  great  stress  was  laid  on  the  doctrine  of  immortality. 
The  temples,  sphinxes,  statues,  and  pyramids,  all  had  some 
suggestion  of  the  future  life  of  the  soul.  The  cycle  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  life  of  the  seed  in  its 
germination,  growth,  fruit-bearing,  and  de^ay.  is  closely 
connected  with  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  The  soul's 
cycle  is  set  at  3000  years,  after  which  it  returns  from  its 
wanderings  to  the  body  again.  Hence  the  care  with 
which  the  Egyptians  preserved  the  body  by  embalming  it, 
and  the  extravagant  outlay  of  human  labor  on  the  Pyra- 
mids as  tombs  of  the  kings  and  symbols  of  their  faith. 
With  Greece  the  Oriental  idea  of  the  subordination  of  the 
soul  to  nature  gives  way  for  a  more  spiritual  theory.  The 
Greek  conceives  the  spiritual  as  something  independent  of, 
or  at  least  as  a  reaction  against,  nature.  Spirit  is  essen- 
tially self-determiningand  free.  The  portrayal  of  its  ideals 
of  free  activity  gave  to  the  world  the  forms  of  the  divinities 
of  Olympus.  The  Titans  or  powers  of  nature  are  subdued 
and  made  serviceable  to  spirit.  The  Roman  phase  of  civ- 
ilization is  devoted  to  the  formulating  of  the  will  into  laws 
and  defined  rights.  The  subordination  of  the  individual 
to  the  general  will  as  embodied  in  the  state  is  the  charac- 
teristic Roman  principle.  Immortality,  with  Greece  and 
Rome,  assumed  a  definite  shape,  elevated  far  above  the 
Oriental  conception,  inasmuch  as  it  eliminated  the  principle 
of  transmigration.  But  there  was  not  an  adequate  reali- 
zation as  yet  of  the  principle  of  infinite  responsibility, 
which  the  Christian  religion  first  added  to  that  of  the  im- 
mortal destiny  of  the  soul,  making  man,  moreover,  the  ob- 
ject of  divine  mediation.  The  growth  of  the  idea  of  the 
substantiality  of  the  soul,  as  thus  traced,  is  marked  in  the 
worM's  history  by  the  corresponding  growth  of  institutions 
of  a  humanitarian  character. 

The  proofs  of  immortality  are  numerous  and  of  varying 
degrees  of  strictness.  Among  those  most  relied  upon  by 
the  popular  mind  are  the  following:  I.  The  return  or 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  II.  General  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul  after  death;  probability  that  such  general 
beliefs  of  mankind  are  well  founded.  III.  General  desire 
of  man  to  live  for  ever,  and  his  horror  at  annihilation.  IV. 
The  infinite  ])erfeetibility  of  the  human  mind,  never  reach- 
ing its  full  capacitv  in  this  life;  contrary  to  the  course  of 
nature  or  to  the  Divine  character  to  endow  a  being  with 
capacities  never  to  be  developed.  V.  The  fact  that  per- 
fect justice  is  not  dispensed  in  this  life;  the  good  suffer 
and  the  wicked  triumph;  necessity  of  future  retribution 
to  justify  God's  government. — The  metaphysical  doctrine 
of  immortality  includes  various  positions,  favorable  and 
unfavorable,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  follow- 
ing: I.  The  highest  principle  is  regarded  as  indetermi- 
nate— pantheism  ;  consciousness  considered  to  be  a  disease 
or  evil  of  which  death  or  unconsciousness  (Nirvana)  is  the 
cure.  II.  Highest  principle  a  national  intelligence — mono- 
theism ;  the  soul  a  transient  incarnation  which  vanishes  in 
death  (Arabic  interpretation  of  Aristotle).  III.  The  soul 
held  to  have  pre-existed  in  an  intelligible  world,  and  to 
have  come  hither  through  a  lapse  from  holiness  or  for 
necessary  experience ;  death  releases  the  imprisoned  soul, 
and  it  rejoins  its  former  state  or  enters  a  new  body 
I  emanation  theory — Plato).  IV.  Aristotle's  doctrine  of 
the  pure  reason  {vov^)  as  an  unconditioned  energy,  im- 
perishable, while  the  lower  faculties  of  the  soul,  such  as 
s?nsation.  imagination,  feeling,  memory,  etc..  are  perish- 
able. This  doctrine  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  contro- 
versy. An  immortality  which  should  cut  off  an  individual 
from  his  jiast  would  not  preserve  his  identity.  But  the 
experience  of  ordinary  life  exhibits  to  us  a  constant  wan- 


ing of  the  faculties  of  mere  sensuous  perception,  of  mere 
mechanical  memory,  and  of  fancy,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  of  the  higher  faculty  of  inference  or  reason. 
Hence,  the  lower  faculties  may  be  said  correctly  to  be 
perishable,  while  the  faculty  of  insight,  which  sees  in  an 
individual  all  its  past  history  at  a  glance,  is  immortal  or 
continually  on  the  increase.  The  immortal  life  would  use 
the  perishable  faculties  less  and  less,  but  might  never  lose 
them  altogether.  The  disputes  of  the  Schoolmen  over  this 
question  were  very  essential  to  the  support  of  the  Christian 
dogma.  V.  From  the  time  of  the  Schoolmen,  arguments 
in  favor  of  immortality,  drawn  from  the  "simplicity  of  the 
soul,"  were  in  vogue,  and  cspeci.ally  elaborated  by  the 
Leibnitzo-Wolfiian  philosophy.  VI.  Kant  attacks  all  the- 
oretic proofs  of  immortality  as  based  on  a  paralogism  in- 
volving an  unwarranted  inference  from  the  phenomenal 
appearance  of  the  soul  as  Ego  to  the  same  as  Noumenon. 
But  he  finds  immortality  to  be  established  as  a  practical 
postulate  of  the  Will.  VII.  Ilegel  exhibited  immortality 
as  the  essential  attriVmte  of  conscious  beings,  denying  it  to 
animals  (in  the  closing  chapter  of  his  Pht'/ohophi/  of  Aatnre). 
Recent  discussions  of  the  subject  have  been  rather  skeptical 
in  their  tendency,  especially  in  Germany,  England,  France, 
and  America,  owing  to  the  prevailing  evolutional  theories 
in  science.  (Jerman  literature  was  quite  prolific  in  treatises 
on  immortality  for  several  years  after  the  death  of  Ilegel. 
Feuerbach,  Strauss,  Conradi,  Michelet,  F.  Richtcr,  and  oth- 
ers held  a  negative  attitude  toward  the  doctrine,  and  con- 
tended that  the  only  immortality  is  that  of  the  race  or  spe- 
cies. Marheineke.  Blasche,  Weisse,  llinriehs,  Fechner.  J. 
H.  Fichte,  and,  above  all,  Goschel,  defended  the  doctrine 
of  individual  immortality.  W.  T.  Harris. 

Immortelles'  [Fr.,  "immortal"],  or  Everlasting 
Flowers,  are  flowers  largely  employed  in  Europe,  especi- 
ally in  France,  fur  the  manufacture  of  wreaths  and  crosses 
for  the  adornment  of  churches  and  cemeteries.  The  HcH~ 
chrysum  Oririit'ilc,  a  native  of  Crete,  but  much  cultivated 
in  Southern  France,  is  the  flower  chiefly  used  for  the  above 
purpose,  though  there  are  many  other  genera  of  plants,  such 
as  lihodnuthr.  whicdi  arc  also  occasionally  employed.  The 
use  of  immortelles  in  America  is  of  recent  origin,  and  they 
arc  usually  imported  from  France. 

I'mola  [Lat.  Forum  CorurlH],  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Bologna,  about  20  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of 
Bologna.  It  was  enlarged  and  embellished,  if  not  actually 
founded,  by  the  dictator  Sulla,  who  sent  a  colony  here  about 
SO  ij.  r.,  and  throughout  the  Roman  period  it  was  a  town 
of  some  importance.  Cato  had  a  villa  here.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  claimed  by  the  see  of  Rome  as  a  part 
of  the  gi/t  of  CoiiKtajitine,  but  was  subject  to  frequent  as- 
saults and  occupations  by  the  rival  powers  that  then  divided 
the  Peninsula.  From  the  time  of  Julius  II.  it  formed  a  part 
of  the  Roman  states,  except  when  held  for  a  short  time  by 
the  French  in  ITl'T,  until  the  whole  papal  territory  was  an- 
nexed to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  surrounded  by  its  old  walls  with  towers  and  trench. 
Its  manufactures,  leather,  wax.  glass,  majolica,  silk,  and 
hemj>en  stuffs,  are  very  considerable.  A  choice  wine  called 
vino  aaiito  is  made  here.     Pop.  about  12,000. 

Imola  (IsxorFNZo  FnANcrrn  pa),  an  Italian  painter 
of  Bologna,  an  imitator  of  Riiphacl.     I>.  1549. 

Impale'ment,  or  Empalement  [Lat.  in,  ^nd  palus, 
a  "stake"],  a  tVprm  of  capital  punishment  by  means  of  a 
stake  thrust  through  the  body.  The  victim  was  often  raised 
up  from  the  earth,  and  one  end  of  the  stake  was  driven  into 
the  ground;  hence  the  Greeks  applied  the  name  o-ravpujo-is 
("  stake-punishment ")  to  crucifixion  as  well  as  impale- 
ment. Impalement  is  still  practised  in  half-civilized  and 
barbarous  countries.  The  driving  a  stake  through  the  heart 
of  a  suicide  and  his  burial  under  the  cross-roads  arose,  it 
is  believed,  from  a  fear  that  his  spirit  would  otherwise  walk 
and  frighten  the  living. 

Impaua'tion  [Lat.  ?'»,  and  panis,  "bread"],  a  term 
belonging  to  the  Eucharistic  controversy,  invented  soon 
after,  and  in  opposition  to.  that  of  Traiisubstnntinttou.  It 
was  intended  to  express  the  intimate  union  of  the  blessed 
body  and  blood  with  the  consecrated  elements,  without  a 
destruction  of  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine.  Rupert, 
abbot  of  Deutz  near  Cologne  (d.  1135).  who  first  used  the 
word,  likened  the  mystery  implied  to  that  of  the  incarna- 
tion, wherein  the  divine  nature  was  conjoined  with  tlie 
human  nature  in  the  one  person  of  Christ.  By  body  he 
meant  that  which  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  by  blood,  that 
which  flowed  from  the  Crucified  ;  but  yet  he  denied  the  real 
presence  in  a  gross  and  carnal  sense  :  •■  Fit  corpus  Christi 
et  sanguis,  non  mutatum  in  earn  is  saporem  sive  san- 
guinis horrorem,  sed,"'  etc.  Impanation,  like  all  terms  in- 
tended to  simplify  our  conception  of  a  mystery,  is  liable  to 
misinterpretation,  and  is  not  now  used  by  any  one  as  ex- 
pressive of  his  own  views.  W.  F.  Brand. 
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Impeach'raent,  in  law,  is  commonly  used  to  denote  a 
mode  of  trial  of  a  criminal  offence.  The  same  word  is 
used  in  llio  law  of  evidence  to  mfan  the  act  of  discrediting 
a  witness  before  a  jury  or  court  tryin;;  a  question  of  fact, 
by  showing  that  ho  is  unworthy  of  belief.  In  this  article 
it  will  be  employed  exclusively  in  the  sense  first  pointed 

In  the  early  English  law  when  a  crime  was  committed  it 
was  regarded'  in  three  aspects — either  as  an  injury  to  the 
individ'ual  or  his  family,  to  the  king,  or  to  the  state  or  na- 
tion. The  injury  to  the  individual  was  prosecuted  by  a 
proceeding  ca'Ued  an  appeal;  that  supposed  to  be  done  to 
the  king  or  executive  oflTiccr,  by  indictment;  while  the 
wron"  done  to  the  state  was  redressed  by  a  proceeding 
tormc'd  an  impeachment.  The  appeal  having  become  obso- 
lete, there  remained  two  great  criminal  proceedings— in- 
dictment and  impeachment.  The  resemblance  between  an 
indictment  and  an  impeachment  should  be  briefly  noticed. 
The  uiRc-  of  an  indictment  is  to  present  to  an  ordinary 
court  of  justice  the  opinion  of  a  select  body  of  citizens 
that  there  is  apparent  reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been 
ft  criminal  violation  of  law  by  a  specified  person.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  law  still  presumes  his  innocence,  and 
takes  no  action  against  him  except  that  which  is  necessary 
to  secure  his  attendance  at  the  trial.  Ultimately,  tho  case 
is  presented  to  another  (or  trial )  jury,  by  whom  the  result 
is  determined,  either  acquitting  or  convicting  the  person 
charged  in  the  indictment.  It  is  apparent  that  an  indict- 
menfis  but  a  mode  of  procedure  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  caution  and  deliberation  in  judicial  affairs.  It 
presupposes  the  existence  and  definition  of  the  crime  for 
which  the  prisoner  is  to  be  tried. 

The  same  general  train  of  thought  is  present  in  tho  case 
of  an  impeachment.     Instead,  however,  of  being  made  by 
a  small  number  of  persons,  it  is  a  presentment  of  tho  House 
of  Commons  as  representing  the  state.     It  is  made  in  writ- 
ing under  the  name  of  "articles  of  impeaohinent.'[     The 
articles  arc  presented  before  a  tribunal  acting  judicially — 
not,  it  is  true,  an  ordinary  court  of  justice,  but  the  entire 
House  of    Lords.     The    Commons  may  impeach  for   any 
crime,  whether  it  be  a  felony  or  misdemeanor,  no  matter  by 
whom  committed,  whether  "a  peer  or  commoner,  and  may 
attach  to  conviction  the  ordinary  punishments.     There  is 
one  important  distinction  that  should  be  noticed  between 
the  two  modes  of  proceeding.     An  indictment  can  only  be 
found  in  a  particular  county,  and  in  general  only  in  that 
where  the  offence  was  committed.     An  impeachment,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  is  confined  to  no  locality.     It  has 
been  sometimes  resorted  to  in  England  for  the  prosecution 
of  an  ordinary  crime,  to  avoid  the  necessity  that  would 
otherwise  exist  of  prosecuting  the  case  by  indictment  in  a 
particular  county.     The  effect  of  an  impeachment  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  like  an  indictment  by  a  grand  jury,  is 
only  an   affirmation  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  law  by  the  person  impeached. 
It  must  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  rules  of  evidence. 
Thi^  person  impeached  can  only  be  convicted  of  a  crime 
alrcadv  known  to  the  law  to  which  regular  methods  of  pun- 
ishment can  be  attached. 

A  court  of  iinpeachraent  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  "court  of  the  lord  high  steward."  This  court  is  or- 
ganized in  tho  following  case.  Whenever  a  peer  of  the 
realm  is  indicted  in  an  ordinary  court  of  justice,  in  order 
that  his  case  may  be  removed  to  i)o  tried  by  his  peers,  the 
kin"  issues  a  commission  to  a  particular  iioldcman  to  act 
as  judge,  who  is  then  called,  for  the  time  being,  "  lord  high 
steward."  By  the  commission  other  noblemen  are  asso- 
ciated with  him  to  ilccido  the  questions  of  fact  which  may 
arise  in  the  case.  Tho  court  is  therefore  substantially  com- 
posed of  a  judge  and  jury.  It  differs  from  a  court  of  im- 
peachment in  three  respects:  it  can  only  dispose 
questions   arising   upon 


of  the 
indictment  found  by  a  grand 
jury  ;  it  may,  and  perhaps  must,  sit  during  a  recess  of 
Parliament ;  and  it  may  consist  of  a  small  number  of  peers 
(c.  (/.  twelve),  instead  of  the  entire  house.  It  is  a  court 
that  a  king  might  easily  pa<-k  with  his  own  creatures  in 
order  to  ruin  an  obnoxious  nobleman.  This  is  forbidden 
by  statute  in  cases  of  trial  for  treason,  ami  the  entire 
liouso  of  Lords  must  in  that  case  bo  summoned.  As  tho 
presiding  officer  of  tho  court  of  impeachment  in  capital 
oases  is  also  termed  a  "lord  high  steward,"  much  caro  13 
sometimes  required  in  reading  legal  history  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  tribunals. 

Tho  jiidiriiii  nature  of  an  impeachment  is  also  readily 
seen  by  contrasting  it  with  a  bill  of  attainder  or  of  pains 
and  penalties.  These  latter  are  mere  laws.  The  houses 
of  Parliament  in  passing  such  bills  enact  that  a  person  is 
guilty  of  a  crime.  Though  they  may  go  through  forms  ol 
judieinl  inquirv,  their  decision  is  a  law  ami  not  ajuil;imrnl. 
iiills  of  attainder  are  wholly  contrary  to  sound  Ic'gislation, 
as  they  are  an  assumption  by  a  legislature  of  judicial  power. 


An  impeachment  is  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  alone. 
Unless  that  body  were  to  follow  judicial  forms,  and  to  give 
their  decisions  upon  evidence  and  inquiry  as  applied  to  a 
violation  of  law,  an  impeachment  would  be  more  objection- 
able than  a  bill  of  attainder,  for  it  would  need  only  the 
arbitrary  will  of  one  house  to  lake  away  one's  liberty  or 
life,  instead  of  the  concurrence  of  two. 

The  result  is,  that  under  the  English  law  there  have  been 
from  time  immemorial  two  parallel  modes  of  reaching  an 
alleged  criminal:  he  might  be  cither  indicted  or  impeached. 
The"two  proceedings  are  deemed  to  be  wholly  distinct.     If 
he  is  indicted  first,  he  may  be  impeached  afterwards;  and, 
conversely,  an  impeachment  is  no  answer  to  an  indictment. 
It  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  if  this  were  so,  an  im- 
peachment should  never  be  resorted  to.  as  this  proceeding  is 
dilatorv,  cumbrous,  and  expensive.    The  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing it  in  special  cases  have  mainly  been  because  it  could 
more  readily  be  made  an  instrument  of  faction,  or  because  it 
was  a  powerful  weapon  in  times  of  political  disturbance  or 
revolution.     Again,  there  have  been  instances  of  a  salutary 
effect  from  its  use,  where  an  alleged  criminal  was  a  man 
of  power  and   influence,  and  likely  by  tho  weight  of  his 
namo  and  by  his  position  to  disturb  the  judgment  of  the 
ordinary  criminal  courts.     It  is  a  weakness  necessarily  ap- 
pertaining to  this  court  that  there  is  no  appeal   from  or 
review  of  its  decisions.     Unlike  all  other  courts  with  which 
men  trained  in  English  jurisprudence  arc  familiar,  it  de- 
cides at  once  and  irreversibly  both  upon  the  law  and  the 
fact.  Tho  absence  of  repeated  iliscussion  and  consideration, 
which  are,  in  general,  so  fully  accorded  to  suitors  through 
tho   action  of  appellate  courts,  may  in  times  of  political 
excitement  lead  to  inconsiderate  and  unjust  decisions,  and 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  from   these  tribunals  that  there 
will  be  an  unbroken  adherence  to  wise  and  safe  precedents. 
One  of  the  most  important  questions  connected  with  this 
whole  subject  is,  whether    an    impeachment  can    be  had 
where  the  act  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  prose- 
cuted by  indictment.     Can  an  impeachment  be  had  for  any 
act  unless  it  constitutes  a  crime  against  the  general  law  of 
tho  laud  ?     Can  this  mode  of  trial  be  extended  to  mere  acts 
of  indecorum  having  no  fixed  criminal  aspects?     Crimes 
may,  of  course,  exist  either  by  the  rules  of  the  common 
law  or  by  statute.     Can  there  be  an  impeachment  in   the 
absence  of  any  form  of  crime?     If  this  question  is  to  be 
decided  by  the"  rules  of  the  English  law,  it  would  have  to 
be  said  that  principles  and  precedents  are  both  opposed 
to  an  impeachment  except  for  a  crime.     The  most  recent 
and  leading  cases  ujion  this  subject  arc  those  of  the  earl 
of  Macclesfleld,  of  Warren  Hustings,  and  of  Lord  Melville. 
In  tho  case  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  who  was  impeached 
for  tho  sale  of  offices  connected  with  tho  administration  of 
justice,  the  whole  argument  of  counsel  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  show,  and  on  tho  other  hand,  to  disprove,  that 
the  sale  of  such  an  office  was  contrary  either  to  a  rule  of 
tho  common  law  or  of  an  act  of  Parliament.     He  was  de- 
clared guilty,  but  only  on  the  ground  that  a  statute  passed 
in   the  reign   of    Edward  VI.  had  been  violated.      Lord 
Campbell,  a  great  jurist  of  our  day,  who  defends  the  im- 
peachment, rests  its  lawfulness  solely  on  the  ground  that 
this  statute  had  been  violated.     (-1  Campbell's  iorrf  Chan- 
ccUor«,bm:  10  Howell's  ,S'((r(e  7'rH//»,  S23.)     In  the  case 
of  Warren  Hastings  (1788),  the  Lords  resolved  that  they 
would  insist  on  the  same  rules  of  evidence  us  were  a)iplied 
in  the  inferior  courts  of  justice.     In  the  trial  of  L(U-d  Mel- 
ville in  isno  for  malversation  in  office,  the  qneslion  was  put 
to  tho  judges  whether  the  acts  with  which  he  was  charged 
were  unlawful,  so  as  to  be  the  subject  of  information  or 
indictment.     It  having  been  decided  that  they  were  not. 
Lord   Melville   was  acquitted.     (!.'!)  Howell's  Stale  Triiih, 
M70.)     These  decisions  were  made  al  a  lime  when  there 
was  no  parlv  feeling,  and  when  the  House  of  Lords  in- 
tended to  net' with  judicial  impartiality.     They  are  there- 
fore entitled  to  much  weight.     In  many  instances  it  should 
be  observed  that  tho  court  asks  the  opinion  of  the  ordinary 
judges  il]mn  the  law  of  crime  ami  the  relevancy  of  evidence, 
and  closelv  follows  their  views.      Keferenee  may  also  bo 
maile  to  the  opinion  of  leading  text-writers  and  jurists. 
Wooddeson  is  particularly  clear  and  emphatic.     Ho  says: 
"Tho  trial  differs  not  in  essentials  from  criminal  prosecu- 
tions before  inferior  coiirls.     The  same  rules  of  evidence, 
tho  same  legal  notions  of  crimes  and  punishments,  prevail, 
/•'or    !mi>riirhmi-nlH   arc   unl  frnmeil   lo  allcv  llic  Inir,  bill  li> 
cnrri/  it  inin  more  rfrplunl  exerudnii  idirre  it  miijlll  be  ob- 
tIniHrd  h,j  Ihr  w/hunce  of  lfi<  jHWcrful  ,Mil<q<ioulii,  or  no/ 
eaaih/  di,ii;,rn-rrf  in  the  cmirtu  "/  nnlinnnj  jnritdtilxonhli 
rramn  of  the  peeiiliiir  ijualHi/  "f  the  tillei/rd  crimm.      The 
jxl<l<ime'nt  thereof  in  to  be  meh  in  M  tcnrrnntetl  hi/  Irijul  prill- 
eiplen  or  preenln,!,."     (2  /.ertiirm,  OH.)      Tho   snmo  view 
is  well  expressed  bv  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  in  the  year 
1715,  who  snvs:  "  "i'hough  one  of  your  lordships  supposes 
this  impeiieliment  to  bo  out  of  the  ordinary  and  common 
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course  of  law  and  justice,  it  is  yet  as  much  a  courso  of 
proceeding  according  to  the  common  law  as  any  other 
whatever."  (See  also  Cushing,  Lair  and  Practice  of  Le;/i.H- 
lative  Atsscmbiies,  ^  2509;  4  lilackstoue's  Comm.,  259;  and 
the  able  argument  of  Mr.  Webster,  5  Wor/cn,  pp.  613-515, 
in  cletVuce  of  Judge  Prescott.) 

This  subject  has  assumed  great  importance  in  recent 
trials  by  impeachment  in  the  U.  S.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  public  and  professional  opinion  is  here  to  some  extent 
divided  upon  it.  Impeachment  as  used  under  American 
law  does  not  have  so  wide  a  scope  as  in  England,  though 
we  have  derived  it  from  the  law  of  that  country.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  trial  here  is  to  reach  official  delinquency,  and 
to  remove  the  offending  officer  from  office  or  to  impose  a 
permanent  disqualification  upon  him.  It  is,  however,  con- 
ceived that  this  does  not  vary  the  case.  The  impeachment 
is  still  fur  a  crime  ;  the  officer  is  to  be  removed  or  disqualified 
because  he  has  committed  an  act  in  the  nature  of  a  crime. 
On  no  other  theory  can  there  bo  a  strictly  judicial  proceed- 
ing. There  must  have  been  a  wrong  committed,  but  how 
can  that  be  unless  there  has  been  a  violation  of  law?  With- 
out a  crime  how  eau  there  be  a  trial,  and  how  is  it  possible 
to  apply  any  ruh-s  of  evidence?  Mr.  Hallam  contends, 
with  great  force  of  reasoning,  that  not  only  must  a  crime 
be  committed,  but  it  must  be  set  forth  in  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment. Thus,  if  there  were  an  impeachment  for  trea- 
son, the  offence  described  should  of  itself,  in  point  of  law, 
constitute  treason.  His  argument  is  that  the  court  can 
only  trif  an  offender  for  an  existing  crime.  It  cannot  create 
an  offence  by  its  fiat.  (2  Conftt.  Hist.,  412,  413.  Murray's  cd. 
ISGfi.)  (An  able  presentation  of  an  opposite  view  has  been 
made  by  Judge  William  Lawrence  of  Ohio.  See  American 
Law  Jie'jinter,  vol.  vi.  p.  641.) 

In  the  constitution  of  New  York  of  the  year  1777  im- 
peachment and  indictment  arc  coupled  together,  as  if  they 
were  deemed  to  be  only  different  modes  of  trial  of  the  same 
offence  :  *'  In  evcrv  trial  on  impeachment  or  indictment  for 
crimes  or  misdemeanors  the  party  impeached  or  indicted 
shall  bo  allowed  counsel  as  in  civil  actions."  (Art.  34.)  In 
the  U.  S.  Constitution  it  is  "declared  that  the  President 
and  other  civil  officers  of  the  U.  S.  shall  be  removed  from 
office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery, 
and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  (Art.  2,^4.) 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  words  *•  treason  "  and  "bribery" 
are  here  used  to  mean  specific  crimes.  According  to  all 
ordinary  rules  of  construction,  the  words  "other  crimes" 
must  have  a  similar  application.  The  same  general  ques- 
tion was  discussed  to  some  extent  by  the  judges  of  the  New 
York  court  of  appeals  in  the  recent  case  of  the  impeachment 
of  George  (y.  Barnard  as  a  judicial  officer  of  the  State.  The 
drift  of  the  opinions  would  seem  to  be  that  an  act  to  be  im- 
peachable must  be  of  a  criminal  nature,  and  usually  the 
subject  of  an  indictment,  though  this  rule  might  nut  always 
apply  to  a  judge.  Thus,  on  grounds  of  public  policy  he 
may  be  exempt  from  ordinary  criminal  prosecutions  for 
acts  affecting  (he  administration  of  justice.  (See  opinions 
of  Grover,  Andrews,  and  Folger,  judges,  Trial,  etc.,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  2037,  211)7,  2170.) 

Mode  o/  Procedure. — When  an  impeachment  is  resolved 
upon  in  England,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  usu- 
ally rises  in  his  place  and  makes  a  charge  of  crime,  which 
he  supports  by  proofs,  and  then  moves  for  an  impeachment. 
If  this  motion  is  sustained,  the  member  is  ordered  to  go  to 
the  House  of  Lords  in  couijiany  with  others  to  institute  the 
i  impeachment.     Written  articles  are  sulisequently  presented. 

I  In  this  country  the  impeachment  is  commonly  brought  for- 

j  ward  by  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  more  popular 

]  branch  of  the  legislature.     The  matter  of  arrest  of  the  per- 

son impeached  is  of  much  consequence  in  the  English  law, 
as  the  proceeding  may  involve  liberty  or  life.  In  the  U.  S. 
no  arrest  is  necessary,  as,  if  the  party  has  been  properly 
summoned,  the  trial  may  go  forward  in  his  absence,  and  the 
whole  object  of  the  proceeding  is  achieved  by  removing 
him  from  office  or  imposing  a  disqualification  for  the  future, 
or  both.  The  subject  of  suspension  from  office  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  grave  consequence,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
so  important  an  officer  as  that  of  President  of  the  U.  S. 
A  constitution  may  provide  for  a  suspension  in  office  while 
an  impeachment  is  pending,  when  of  course  no  question 
arises.  The  U.  S.  Constitution  is  silent  upon  the  subject, 
and  the  only  source  of  information  open  to  us  is  the  prac- 
tice adopted  in  England.  It  is  not  necessary  to  consider 
the  case  which  has  frequently  occurred  in  England,  of  the 
impeachment  of  a  member  of  either  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture, as  no  such  practice  is  adopted  here,  each  house  by 
the  U.  S.  Constitution  having  the  power  of  expulsion.  The 
inquiry  will  accordingly  be  limited  to  the  case  of  the  sus- 
pension of  executive  or  judicial  officers  from  office  after 
impeachment  and  before  judgment.  These  cases  are  of 
two  general  ehisses:  (1)  where  the  office  is  held  at  the 
king's  pleasure;   (2)  where  the  tenure  of  office  is  fixed,  so 


that  the  officer  has  a  claim  to  continue  in  his  office.  In  the 
first  class  of  cases  the  only  way  in  which  the  impeaching 
bodies  could  express  their  wishes  to  the  king  would  be 
by  an  "address"  or  joint  resolution.  Although  the  Com- 
mons have  frequently  asked  the  House  of  Lords  to  concur 
with  them  in  such  an  address,  that  body  has  regularly  re- 
fused to  do  so  while  the  iiu]>eachmcnt  was  pending.  The 
course  of  proceeding  is  manifest  in  the  case  of  the  trial  of 
Lord  Bacon  while  lord  high  chancellor.  After  he  had  been 
impeached,  and  had  confessed  his  crime,  we  are  told  by 
historians  that  a  difficulty  remained  in  proceeding  further 
while  he  retained  the  great  seal,  for  by  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Lords  acting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  a  defendant  pro- 
duced before  them  is  to  receive  sentence  on  his  knees  at  the 
bar.  and  the  lord  chancellor,  if  present,  must  preside  on  the 
woolsack  and  render  sentence.  This  rule  made  it  necessary 
that  Lord  Bacon  should  pronounce  sentence  on  himself. 
This  embarrassment  was  only  removed  by  the  Lords  en- 
treating the  king,  after  Bacon's  confession,  on  Apr.  30, 1621, 
to  sequester  the  great  seal.  (  Lords'  Journal s,  Apr.  30,  1621.) 
The  king  requested  its  surrender,  and  received  it  on  May  1. 
This  course  of  proceeding  is  a  very  potent  argument  against 
the  existence  in  the  impeaching  tribunal  of  any  power  of 
suspension  or  removal.  In  fact,  it  is  contrary  to  nU  judicial 
theories  that  a  court  while  a  proceeding  is  pending  should 
do  any  act  savoring  of  punishment  or  deprivation  of  rif^hts. 
Such  an  act  is  executive  in  its  nature;  and  though  it  might 
be  allowed  by  statute  in  England  or  by  constitutional  pro- 
vision iu  this  country,  it  would  not  be  tolerated  as  an  or- 
dinary branch  of  judicial  procedure.  Reference  may  also 
be  made  to  the  ease  of  the  worthless  and  incapable  tjcroggs, 
ehicf-iustice  of  the  king's  bench  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
The  House  of  Lords  absolutely  refused  to  join  the  Com- 
mons in  addressing  the  king  to  suspend  him  from  office.  It 
was  understood  by  the  Commons  to  be  a  positive  decision 
upon  the  point  that  while  an  officeholder  was  uncondcmncd 
he  should  not  be  suspended  from  the  administration  of  his 
office.  Their  leaders  complained  in  their  places  that  the 
*•  Lords  would  not  address  to  sequester  Scroggs  from  his 
place,  but  would  leave  it  to  his  modetitti  whether  he  would 
exercise  it  or  no."  (S  Howell's  State  'Trials,  213,  214;  13 
Journala  House  of  Lordn^  73  ;   Foss,  Lives  of  Judijes,  170.) 

In  the  second  class  of  cases,  where  the  tenure  of  office 
is  permanent,  the  argument  is  still  stronger.  Even  the 
Commons  have  not  insisted  on  suspension  or  sequestration 
in  this  class  of  eases.  That  house  has  drawn  a  distinction 
between  the  two  cases,  refusing  in  a  well-known  instance 
to  address  the  king  to  remove  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
from  an  office  of  a  pcnunnent  nature,  though  it  asked  for 
his  dismissal  from  an  office  held  at  the  royal  pleasure.  (6 
Howell's  State   Trials,  1064.) 

According  to  these  principles,  what  rule  should  be  ap- 
plied in  the  ease  of  the  impeachment  of  the  President  of 
the  V.  S.  ?  t'udoubtedly.  the  people  have  a  right  to  his 
continuous  services,  of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived  by 
either  branch  of  Congress  acting  in  an  impeachment  before 
his  conviction,  unless  by  some  constitutional  provision, 
either  express  or  implied.  There  is  certainly  no  express 
clause  in  the  Constitution,  nor,  according  to  what  has  been 
seen,  are  there  any  imjdicatious  to  be  drawn  from  En;i:Iish 
practice.  It  may  be  added  that  there  is  evidence  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  debates  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
that  their  opinion  coincided  with  the  English  view,  though 
great  stress  should  not  be  laid  on  discussions  of  this  kind. 
(See  2  Madison  Papers,  1154;  3  ib.,  1572,  1573.)  It  seems 
quite  plain  that  an  implied  power  to  suspend  the  President 
from  office,  beginning  to  operate  at  the  very  moment  of  his 
impeachment  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  would  be 
of  a  highly  dangerous  character,  as  a  majority  adverse  to 
that  functionary  might  seize  upon  this  mode  of  removing 
a  President  obnoxious  to  them,  and  by  dilatory  processes 
might  prolong  the  trial  so  as  substantially  to  remove  him 
from  office  without  any  real  cause.  In  this  way,  a  mode 
of  trial  for  grave  crimes  which  was  only  intended  to  be 
used  in  extreme  cases  when  the  majesty  of  the  people  was 
offended,  might  be  resorted  to  on  frivolous  and  absurd 
pretexts,  and  as  a  method  of  scourging  or  frightening  a 
political  opponent;  or  an  impatient  legislature  might  re- 
sort to  this  process  to  grasp  at  executive  authority  or  to 
overcome  executive  vetoes. 

Assuming  that  articles  of  impeachment  hare  been  pre- 
pared, and  an  answer  received  and  reply  made  if  necessary, 
a  day  is  fixed  for  the  trial  of  the  cause.  The  court  iu  Eng- 
land is  organized  with  much  pomp  and  solemuity.  A 
graphic  description  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  case  of  the 
trial  of  the  earl  of  Stafford  (7  Howell's  Smte  Trials,  1194), 
as  well  as  in  the  essay  of  Lord  Macaubiy  upon  the  life  and 
career  of  Warren  Hastings.  The  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  conducted  by  a  committee, 
called  "  managers."  An  opening  speech  having  been  made, 
the  trial  proceeds  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  ordinary 
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criminal  proceedings,  counsel  representing  the  accused,  and 
evidence  being  adduced  in  a  formal  and  regular  way.  The 
proceedings  are  frequently  dilatory,  and  a  prorogation  or 
di«<^olution  of  Parliament  may  intervene.  It  has  been  de- 
cided that  such  an  event  does  not  vitiate  the  proceedings 
so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  commence  again,  but  that 
they  will  continue  until  a  cnnelusion  is  reached.  (1  May  s 
Ca^iHl.  Hint.,  4:!7,  and  aathoritics  cited.) 

The  rules  attending  judgment  are  special.  Questions 
which  are  considered  to  involve  the  merits  of  the  case  hav- 
ing been  agreed  upon,  each  member  of  the  court  is  interro- 
gated by  the  presiding  officer  as  to  his  opinion  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  accused  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
peers,  commencing  with  the  one  lowest  in  rank,  as  the  ques- 
tions are  liut  to  thein  rise  successively  in  their  places,  and 
standing  uncovered  and  placing  their  right  hands  upon 
their  breasts,  say,  as  tlie  case  may  be,  "Guilty"  or  '  ^ot 
guilty,  upon  my  honor."  If  the  accused  is  found  guilty, 
the  next  step  is  for  the  Commons  to  demand  judgment. 
Impeachments  in  England  have  within  the  last  one  hun- 
ilred  years  been  very  rare,  only  two  being  known  to  have 
taken  place— that  of  Warren  Hastings  and  that  of  Lord 
Melville.  (1  May,  Co.isf.  ///«(.,  4:15.) 

Under  the  U.  S.  Constitution  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives  presents  the  impeachment.  The  trial  is  had  before 
the  Senate,  except  that  when  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  is 
tried  the  chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  presides,  the 
Vice-President  in  that  case  not  sitting.  The  Senators  act- 
inf  as  acourt  of  impeachment  are  required  to  take  an  o.ath 
oi-'affirmation.  There  is  less  formality  in  rendering  judg- 
ment. Each  member,  rising  in  his  place,  votes  guilty  or 
not  guiltv  upon  the  respective  "articles  of  impeachment 
■  .resented  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Two-thirds 
of  the  members  present  must  concur  to  ensure  a  convic- 
tion Under  the  English  law  a  pardon  by  the  king  cannot 
be  nlen^li-d  in  bar  of  an  impeachment.  The  effect  of  this 
iirovision  is  that  the  king  cannot  prevent  the  trial  and  con- 
viction of  the  accused.  After  judgment  the  ordinary  rule 
is  understood  to  apply,  and  the  king  may  pardon.  Under 
the  U.  S.  Constitution  the  President  is  deprived  altogether 
of  tlie  iiower  to  pardon.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  reason 
for  the  distinction  in  the  two  countries,  as  under  the  Eng- 
lish law  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  both  criminal  and 
political  in  its  nature,  while  in  the  U.  S.  it  is  political, 
having  only  to  do  with  officers  and  their  administration  of 
office.  .     .      , 

In  the  various  States  of  the  Union  it  is  the  common 
practice  to  provide  in  their  respective  constitutions  for  the 
organization  of  a  court  of  impeachment  to  try  State  offi- 
cers      In  the  main,  the  general  outlines  of  the  clauses  of 
tlie  U.  S.  Constitution   are  followed.     The  more  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  presents  the  impeachment,  while 
the  upper  liouse  or  senate  tries  it.    In  New  York  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  appeals   and  the   lieutenant-governor  are 
joined  with   the  senate,  though  the  latter  officer  does  not 
sit  when  the  governor  is  impeached.     Some  of  the  States 
provide  expressly  in  their  constitutions  for  the  suspension 
of  officers  from  office  when  on  trial.     In  some  there  is  a  re- 
quirement that  the  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  or  other 
h,"h  court  shall  preside  when  the  governor  is  tried.      Iho 
details  must  be  souglit  in  the  respective  State  constitutions. 
Reference  is  made  below  to  some  of  the  more  prominent 
eases  of  impeachment  in   England   and   in   this  eonntry  : 
Trial  of  Lor.l  Eaiimer,  A.  n.  1:1711 ;  ib.  of  the  duke  ol  Suff.dk, 
A    D   1409-  ib.  of  Momposson  and  associates,  ^'w/i.  .lames 
l'-  ib    of 'Lord  Bacon,  do.;  trial  of  Lor.l   Dauby  in  the 
rd'gn  of  Charles    11.;  trial  of  earl  of  Macclosliehl,  172;.; 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  1788;  ib.of  Lord  Melvi   e,  ISOB. 
Manv  of  these  an.l  other  cases  arc  fouml  in  Howell  s  Slulr 
r,-!„'lH,  Hatsell's  ICW.-.,  an.l  th.^  journals  of  the  tw..  house^s 
shouM  be  referrc.l  to.     Recent  iui]ieachments  in  the  U.S. 
are  tliatof  An.lrew  .Johnson,  President  ol  the  U.  S.,  18(18, 
published   in   :i  vols. ;    als,.  that  of  (Icorge   (1.   Barnard, 
ju.l-e  in  New  York,  1872,  publishe.I  in  :(  vols.     Earlier 
ca3e''3  were  the  impeachment  .,f  William  lilount,  a  Senator 
of  Iho  U.S.,  17'J7,  publislie.l  in  Wharton  a  Sluir    I  rinlt, 
200  •  that  of  Samuel  Chase,  associate  justice  Supremo  Court 
U    S     18(11    publislie.l  liv  Smith  A  Lloyd,  2  vols. ;  and  that 
of',Ioiin  Pi.'keriug.  district  ju.lgo  of  New  Hampshire   I Sllli 
(SCO  2  Ilildrelh's  ll;.l.  U.  S..  r.|8).  See  also  2  .SL.ry  >J  „m,n. 
on  Ihr  (^,i,«lit„li.,„;   Cushing'3  Luw  uud  I'rnrhre  •,]  Le,ji»- 
,  .■      A         ii:..^  T.  W.  DwioiiT. 

Impcnetrnbil'ity  [Lat.  imrtemlrnhUi.,  "not  to  ho 
penetrated"],  one  of  the  essential  properties  of  matter. 
Implying  that  no  two  bodies  can  occupy  the  same  portion 
of  space  in  the  same  instant  of  time.  If  a  nai  bo  driven 
into  a  piece  of  wo...l,  it  .Iocs  not,  properly  s,,..ak,ng,  pr«^- 
tnttc  tlio  wood,  for  the  fibres  are  drivcui  asi.le  belore  Iho 
nail  can  enter.  With  regar.l  to  liqui.ls,  the  properly  may 
ho  proved  by  very  simple  experiments.  Let  a  vessel  1.0 
filled  to  the  brim  with  water,  and  a  solid  incapable  of  solu- 


tion in  water  bo  plunged  into  it;  a  portion  of  the  water 
will  overflow,  exactly  equal  in  hulk  to  the  body  immersed. 
If  a  cork  be  rammed  hard  into  the  neck  of  a  phial  lull  ol 
water,  the  phial  will  burst,  while  its  neck  remains  entire. 
The  disposition  of  air  to  resist  penetration  may  be  .1  us- 
trated  in  the  following  manner:  Let  a  tall  glass  vessel  be 
nearly  tilled  with  water,  on  the  surface  of  which  a  lighted 
taperis  set  to  float.  If  over  this  glass  a  smaller  cylin.lneal 
vessel,  likewise  of  glass,  bo  inverted  and  pressed  downward, 
the  contained  air  maintaining  its  place,  the  internal  body 
of  the  water  will  descend,  while  the  rest  will  rise  up  at  the 
sides,  and  the  taper  will  continue  to  burn  for  some  seconds 
encompassed  by  the  wholo  mass  of  liquid.  (Leslie's  KU- 
menis  of  Aalurnt  I'l.Hosoph,/.)  The  lightest  gases  are  really 
as  impenetrable  as  the  densest  solid,  although,  owing  to 
their  compressibility,  it  is  not  rea.lily  made  apparent- 

r-,.    •    ,,  _,_? ii-:~ -♦,.o,i,\lioort,ilvtnttie 


eir  compre&siuiiti^,  i,.  lo  ..v...  .^«-...j ,  ,- 

Strictly  speaking,  this  property  applies  only  to  the  atoms 
of  a  body.  In  many  phenomena,  bodies  appear  to  pene- 
trate each  other;  thus,  the  volume  of  a  compound  body  is 
always  less  than  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  its  constituents  ; 
for  instance,  the  volume  of  a  mixture  of  water  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  of  water  and  alcohol,  is  less  than  the  sum 
of  the  volumes  before  mixture.  In  all  these  oases,  how- 
ever, the  penetration  is  merely  apparent,  and  arises  from 
the  fact  that  in  every  body  there  are  interstices  or  spaces 
unoccupied  by  matter.  (Ganot's  Phyaka,  cd.  Atkinson, 
New  York,  1S72.) 

Impen'nates,  or  Impennes  [Lat.  u<,  and  pmna  a 
win"- "1,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  swimming  birds  having  short 
wings  covered  with  feathers  resembling  scales  ;  the  penguin 
(ApUnwhiUa)  and  the  great  auk  (Alca  impcmnH)  are  exam- 
ples of  this  group,  which,  however,  is  not  a  natural  one. 

Imperador',  Villa  do  [Port.,  "city  of  the  emperor"], 
lar.'B  town  in  Brazil,  province  of  Parahiba,  U..  miles  N.W. 
of  "Pcrnambuco.  It  has  a  considerable  traffic  in  sugar, 
cotton,  coffee,  Brazil  wood,  drugs,  and  timber. 

Imper'ative,  Categorical  or  Moral.  In  the  ter- 
minology of  the  Kantian  sch.,ol  of  psychological  ethics, 
this  expression  denotes  the  i.lea  of  Duty.  "Man,  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  moral  liberty,  recognizes  two  great 
laws  regulating  his  will ;  the  first  prompts  him  to  seek  his 
own  well-being:  the  second  commanth  him  to  be  virtuous, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  happiness.  From  this  o),position 
in  his  moral  nature  between  Desire  and  Conscience  springs 
up  the  Idea  of  Duty,"  otherwise  the  Moral  Imperative,  to 
which  term  Kant  added  the  epithet  cnleff„rlc„l  to  indicate 
that  its  commands  are  absolute  and  unconditional. 

Imperative  Mood  [Lat.  impen,  -  1  command"],  in 
grammar,  the  form  of  the  verb  which  denotes  command, 
entreaty,  or,  in  general,  desire. 

Impera'to  (Ff.rraste),  b.  in  Naples.  Italy,  about  1565  : 
became  a  druggist;  made  a  fine  collection  of  minerals; 
founded  a  botanical  garden  at  Najdes,  and  devoted  himself 
with  great  enthusiasm  to  natural  history,  on  which  sub.iect 
he  iiublished  a  folio  volume.  Jlrlln  hi„rm  A„l,m,lvLil'n 
XXVI II.  (Naples,  1599),  which  was  reprinted  at  \  enice 
in'l()7''  and  translated  into  Latin  (Cologne,  lfi95).  It  is 
not  so  much  a  treatise  upon  natural  history  as  a  descript^ivo 
catalogue  of  plants,  minerals,  and  precious  stones,  having 
no  great  scientific  value.  It  was,  liowever,  the  occasion  ot 
a  curious  literary  controversy,  it  having  been  vigorously 
asserted  an.l  denied  that  tlie  work  was  written  by  one  Ni- 
colas Stelliohi,  who  sold  it  to  Imperato  for  100  ducats.  Hie 
authority  of  Tiraboschi  is  unfavorable  to  the  claims  nl  im- 
perato, who  was,  however,  on  terms  of  intimacy  an.l  ciir- 
respondence  with  several  eminent  naturalists.  Ho  lived  tar 
into  the  seventeenth  century. 

Impcra'tor  (Lat.,  "commander"].  During  the  entire 
existence  .if  the  Homan  reiuil.lic,  of  which  the  forms  were 
preserveil  lor  huii.lreds  of  years  after  the  republican  spirit 
had  .lisappeare.l  before  the  encroachment  of  centralization 
combined  with  universal  domini...i.  Ih.'  title  imp.rnl.,,-  had 
a  meaning  very  .lilTercnt  from  that  of  the  Byzantine,  the 
me.liieval,  .ir  the  moilcrn  term  "  emperor."  Originally  ol 
purelv  militarv  applieati.m,  it  meant  nearl.y  tho  same  as 
"captain"  or  "  general,"  ami  the  soldiers  who  on  tho  bat- 
tle-Hold acclaime.l  tlieir  lea.ler  !mpn;ilnr  meant  only  to  ex- 
press their  beliif  that  he  w.is  worthy  to  exercise  command. 
Theconcenlniti.iu  .d'  power  in  the  hands  of  .-Vuguslus  and 
his  successors,  with  which  their  title  of  i„>/,.-.'r.(m-  is  pnnu- 
larlv  associated,  was  exercised  not  by  virtue  of  that  title, 
but'bv  accumulating  in  tho  hands  of  a  single  .ii.lividmil 
the  a.'ldilioual  offices  of  consul,  proconsul,  tril.uue,  ponllfex 
maximus.  an.l  censor:  the  attribution  .d  all  these  power. 

to  ail  imprratnr  is  a  Inter  i.l.'a.  , 

I  inpcratri/.',  Villa  da  [Port.,  "city  of  the  empress    ], 

town.d-  Brazil.  proviiM f  Cearri.  on  the  Serra  I  rubure- 

lama.    Me.li.-iual  plants  are  abundant  iii  Ih ""'• />'";".'- 

an.l  gold,  silv.T,  iron,  cpi^r,  an.l  salt   are  all  f.iund  m 

greater  or  less  .luautitics  in  tho  adjacent  mountains. 
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IMPERFECT— IMPRISONMENT. 


Imper'fect,  in  music,  a  term  indicating  deficiency  or  a 
want  of  compieteucss  or  finality.  An  imperfect  interval  is 
one  wliicli  is  a  semitone  less  than  the  perfect.  Thus,  the 
interval  li — F  is  an  imperfect  fifth  :  but  by  the  addition 
of  a  semitone  to  either  the  higher  or  lower  term — /.  e.  by 
flattcninrj  B  or  sharpening  F — the  interval  becomes  per- 
fect. Thirds  and  sixths  are  commonly  regarded  as  im- 
perfect intervals,  because  they  may  he  readily  changed 
from  major  to  minor,  or  from  minor  to  major,  by  the  use 
of  a  flat,  sharp,  or  natural.  An  imperfect  <hord  is  one  in 
whirh  some  of  its  intervals  are  wanting;  as  when,  in  a  chord 
of  the  seventh,  we  occasionally  omit  the  third,  the  lifth,  or 
even  the  root.  In  some  cases  two  of  these  intervals  are 
omitted.  The  inii)erfcct  mcfence  (or  half  cadence)  is  that 
in  which  the  harmony  of  the  triad  is  followed  by  that  of 
the  dominant,  being  the  exact  contrary  of  the  perfect  ca- 
dence. By  some  writers  several  other  cadences,  not  final, 
are  Icrmcd  imperfect.  William  Stauntox. 

Impeti'go  [Lat.  an  "attack,"  from  impetn,  to  "rush 
upon  "j,  a  skin  disease,  resembling  eczema  in  being  more 
or  less  diffuse  inflammation,  but  resulting,  unlike  eczema, 
in  pus-formation.  The  crusta  Inctcn  of  young  infants  is 
one  of  its  forms,  which  are  rather  numerous.  True  im- 
petigo is  not  contagious.  It  frequently  is  cured  by  time 
alone,  but  if  persistent  should  be  treated  with  oxide-of- 
zinc  ointment  or  some  other  mild  stimulant.  The  so-called 
impctifjo  Jujiirata  is  a  distinct  disease,  depending  on  the 
presence  of  Trickophi/ton  tonnurann,  a  parasitic  vegetation. 
Epilation  of  the  part  with  irritant  washes,  as  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  will  cure  the  disease,  which  is  truly  c<mtagiouR. 

Impey  (Sir  Elijah),  chief-justice  of  Bengal  in  1774, 
became  infamous  in  history  by  his  atrocious  perversion  of 
law.  He  sentenced  the  celebrated  Nuncomar  to  death  for 
the  assumed  crime  of  forgery  in  1775,  was  recalled  in  1782. 
impeached  in  178S.  and  d.  Feb.  1,  1SI2.     (See  Macaulay's 

Ensmj  on    ]\'<trrcn   llasthifjH.) 

Im'pcyaii  Phcas'ant,  the  Lnphnphnrus  Tmpcijanns,  a 
fine  large  ])heasant  from  the  Himalayas,  is  nearly  as  large 
as  a  turkey,  sjdendidly  colored, and  has  been  domesticated. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  high,  cold  regions  of  the  Himalaya. 

Iin'plements,  Agricultural.  Of  these,  the  more 
important  are  noticed  undtr  their  alphabetical  heads. 
The  manufacture  of  this  class  of  goods  is  a  very  extensive 
industry  in  the  U.  S.  In  1S70  there  were  reported  207() 
establishments,  employing  20,249  persous,  a  capital  of 
$34,8.'J4,600,  paying  $12,151,504  as  wages,  and  producing 
goods  worth  $21,47:1,925. 

Imports.     See  Commerck,  by  J.  S.  Gibbons. 

Iinpos'tors,  The  Three  [Dp  tn'bus  Imposforibns),  a 
supposed  work  attacking  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mo- 
hammedan religions,  which  at  various  times  since  the  tenth 
century  has  been  written  of  by  theologians  and  others. 
The  most  diverse  statements  have  been  made  as  to  its  au- 
thorship and  character,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  a  genuine 
work  of  this  title  ever  existed.  But  in  later  times  there 
have  been  many  spurious  works  written,  pretending  to  bo 
the  real  Ve  tribtia  Impostoribus.  Not  one  of  them  is  of 
any  great  antiquity  or  of  any  possible  value. 

Iinpress'ment,  in  English  law,  is  defined  as  the  for- 
cible levying  of  mariners  in  time  of  war  for  the  king's  ser- 
vice at  sea.  It  was  formerly  the  usual  method  of  manning 
the  British  navy,  and  a  similar  procedure  was  employed  by 
other  maritime  powers.  The  power  of  impressment  was  a 
branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  first  mentioned  in  the  statute 
2  Richard  II.  c.  4  as  a  recognized  usage.  Many  acts  of 
Parliament  from  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  down  "to  George 
III.  regulated  the  system  of  impressment  and  exempted 
certain  classes  of  mariners.  The  mariners  were  seized  by 
an  oflicer  acting  under  an  impress-warrant,  and  having 
under  his  orders  an  armed  party  of  picked  men  {the  press- 
gang),  with  which  he  visited  the  usual  haunts  of  seamen 
and  violently  seized  the  most  robust  men,  not  without  fre- 
quent and  bloody  struggles.  A  merchant-vessel  or  a  priva- 
teer was  also  liable  to  be  so  depleted  of  sailors  by  any  man- 
of-war  as  to  be  crippled  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  laws 
sanctioning  impressment  are  still  unrepealed,  but  the  sys- 
tem of  bounties  has  practically  taken  its  place.  The  im- 
pressment of  American  sailors  w.as  an  abuse  practised  for 
several  years  by  Great  Britain  during  the  great  continental 
war  against  the  French  empire,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant and  earnest  protest  of  the  U.  8.  government ;  and  this 
finally  became  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  of  1813  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  It  has  been  often  noted  that  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Ghent  in  lsl4  nothing  was 
stipulated  regarding  this  original  cause  of  the  war;  never- 
theless, the  American  doctrine  achieved  a  practical  victory, 
and  impressment  has  not  since  been  employed  by  Great 
Britain,  not  even  during  the  Crimean  war.  It  will  prob- 
ably never  be  revived.  Pouter  C.  Bliss. 


Impris'onment.  In  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of 
the  term,  imprisonment  denotes  any  deprivation  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  whether  by  actual  confinement  or  simply  by 
forcible  restraint  or  detention  against  a  person's  will.  De- 
taining a  man  in  a  public  street  or  taking  him  into  custody, 
either  by  the  exercise  of  actual  force  or  by  the  exhibition 
of  such  real  or  assumed  authority  as  secures  his  submis- 
sion, would,  in  this  view,  be  a  sufiicient  imprisonment. 
When  no  actual  force  is  employed  the  imprisonment  is 
termed  constructive  ;  in  other  cases,  actual.  When  the  re- 
straint upon  a  man's  person  is  unlawful  it  is  called  "false 
imprisonment,"  and  this  is  a  violation  of  personal  rights 
for  which  an  action  at  law  may  be  instituted  and  damages 
recovered.  (See  False  Imprisonment.)  In  its  narrower 
signification,  however,  and  according  to  more  popular 
usage,  imprisonment  denotes  an  actual  confinement  of  the 
person  under  legal  process  in  some  prison  or  jail  which  is 
specifically  employed  lor  such  a  purpose  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  law.  The  power  to  imprison,  using  the 
word  in  this  narrower  sense,  is  either  inherent  in  courts  or 
magistrates  as  one  of  their  essential  prerogatives,  or  is 
conferred  upon  them  by  statute.  Imprisonment  is  em- 
ployed in  both  civil  anil  criminal  proceedings.  It  may  be 
used  as  a  form  of  civil  remedy,  as  when  a  debtor  is  arrested 
and  held  in  custody  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  satis- 
faction of  some  debt  which  he  is  under  obligation  to  pay  ; 
or  it  may  be  adopted  as  a  means  of  obtaining  testimony, 
as  where,  in  criminal  cases,  witnesses  are  kept  in  confine- 
ment that  they  may  be  forthcoming  at  the  trial  of  a  cause; 
or  it  may  be  employed  as  a  mode  of  punishment,  as  where 
persons  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  or  convicted  of  a  crimi- 
iial  olTence  are  sentenced  to  be  kej)t  in  jirison  for  particular 
periods.  These  arc  the  most  important  purposjs  for  which 
imprisonment  under  authority  of  law  is  employed,  tliough 
[jarticular  classes  of  persons  may  be  placed  in  legal  con- 
finement for  still  difi'ereut  reasons,  as,  for  instance,  where 
lunatics  are  confined  in  asylums;  but  jilaces  of  this  kind 
are  nut  usually  known  as  prisons,  and  this  kind  of  impris- 
onment will  not  therefore  be  considered  in  this  connec- 
tion. (See  Insanity.)  Imprisonment  for  debt  was  at  com- 
mon law  in  former  times  generally  allowed  at  the  suit  of  a 
creditor  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  became  the  regular 
practice.  But  in  recent  times  the  tendency  has  teen  to 
•abolish  it  by  statute,  except  in  relation  to  particular  classes 
of  debts,  among  which  are  usually  included  those  founded 
upon  fraud  or  misfeasance,  fines  and  penalties,  etc.  In 
England  the  first  statute  of  this  kind  was  j)assed  in  1S3S, 
but  the  act  which  at  present  (1875)  regulates  this  subject 
was  enacted  in  1800  (:J2  and  33  Vict.  eh.  62).  This  provides 
that  no  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  making  default  in 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  except  in  cases  of  penal- 
ties not  arising  upon  contract,  of  default  by  trustees  in 
making  ])aymeuts  directed  by  a  court  of  e(|ulty,  of  default 
in  payment  of  a  sum  reeovera\>le  summarily  before  a  jus- 
tice, and  in  a  few  other  cases  of  less  imitortance.  In  theso 
excepted  cases  the  imprisonment  cannot  continue  longer 
than  a  year.  There  are  also  some  further  qualifications 
of  the  general  rule  in  special  instances.  Thus,  when  a 
person  makes  default  in  the  payment  of  any  debt  due  in 
pursuance  of  the  order  or  judgment  of  a  competent  court, 
and  is  proved  to  have  had  the  means  to  pay  since  the  order 
or  judgment  was  rendered,  he  may  be  committed  to  prison 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  weeks,  or  until  jiayment  is 
made.  Arrest  and  imprisonment  upon  mesne  process  is 
ab(dishcd  entirely,  wilh  the  single  exception  that  where 
the  suit  is  for  £50  or  more,  and  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  defendant  will  leave  England,  he  may.  on 
proper  evidence  under  oath  of  these  and  a  few  other 
necessary  facts,  Ite  imjirisimed  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
six  months,  or  held  to  bail.  In  Kew  York  an  act  to  abolish 
imprisonment  for  debt  was  passed  in  1831,  and  is  still  in 
force.  This  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  imprisoned 
on  civil  process  at  law  or  on  execution  in  equity  founded 
on  contract  except  in  the  following  cases:  in  proceedings  as 
for  contempts  to  enforce  civil  remedies,  in  actions  for  fines 
and  penalties,  or  on  promises  to  marry,  or  for  moneys  col- 
lected by  any  public  ofllper,  and  in  actions  for  any  miscon- 
duct or  neglect  in  office  or  in  any  professional  employment. 
Moreover,  in  cases  of  debt  claimed  in  any  suit  or  founded 
upon  any  judgment  or  decree  of  a  court  of  record,  the  de- 
fendant may  be  arrested  upon  an  affidavit  of  the  plaintiff 
stating  the  sura  due  to  be  more  than  $50,  and  charging  the 
commission  of  certain  fraudulent  acts;  as,  that  the  defend- 
ant is  about  to  remove  any  of  his  property  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  defraud  his  creditors,  (hat  he 
fraudulently  conceals  property,  or  has  assigned,  removed, 
or  disposed  of  it  with  like  intent,  or  that  the  debt  was 
fraudulently  contracted.  The  defendant  is  thereupon  com- 
mitted to  prison,  unless  he  either  pays  the  debt  and  costs 
of  the  suit  or  gives  security  to  pay  them  within  a  certain 
time,  or  unless  he  makes  an  assignment  of  his  property  for 
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the  benefit  of  bis  creditors,  or  gives  security  that  he  will 
make  suc!i  an  assignment  or  that  he  will  not  disposcof  any 
of  liis  |iro])erfy  until  the  demand  a*;ainst  him  is  satisfied. 
If  he  makes  sueh  an  as-^ignment  of  liis  ]iropcrty,  tlicre  are 

firovisions  in  the  act  l)y  which  he  may  be  discharged  from 
lis  indebtedness.  Fnrtlier  jirovisions  of  an  analogous  na- 
ture to  those  contained  in  this  act  were  embodied  in  the 
New  York  code,  adopted  in  1818.  The  debtor  may  be  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  citlier  on  mesne  or  on  final  proces?. 
The  principal  grounds  of  arrest  are,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  same  as  those  enumerated  in  the  previous  act.  The 
defendant,  when  arrested  upon  mesne  ])rocess,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  bail.  The  imprisonment  upon  final  process  is  for 
the  same  causes,  and  is  applicable  when  the  execution 
against  the  debtor's  property  has  been  returned  unsatisfied, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  Tlio  most  important  difference  be- 
tween these  provisions  and  those  of  the  ("arlier  statute  is 
that  in  the  later  act  means  only  are  provided  for  securing 
the  payment  of  the  debt  of  an  individual  creditor,  and  there 
is  no  assignment  provided  for  in  behalf  of  all  the  ereilitors, 
or  any  means  affordcil  of  obtaining  a  discharge  of  the 
dfbtor  from  all  his  obligations.  A  large  number  of  the  States 
of  tlie  Union  have  adoptt-d  similar  statutes.  (A  compre- 
hensive summary  of  these  may  be  found  in  Kent's  Comnictit- 
nrien,  vol.  ii.  pp.  'VJ^,  '.^0\).  For  the  rules  regulating  the 
subject  of  arrest  on  civil  process,  see  Arurst.) 

In  criminal  proceedings,  imprisonment  is  employed  as  a 
means  of  detaining  alleged  offenders  in  custody,  in  certain 
cases,  to  ensure  their  appearance  at  the  time  of  trial,  and 
also  as  a  common  form  of  punishment  to  which  a  convicted 
prisoner  maybe  sentence.!.  It  is  the  ordinary  jjenalty  both 
in  cases  of  felony  and  of  misdemeanor,  and  the  classes  of 
offences  in  which  a  sentence  of  this  kind  may  be  given,  and 
the  terms  of  imprisonment  which  may  be  imposed,  are  gen- 
erally determined  by  specific  statutory  provisions.  A  min- 
imum and  a  maximum  period  are  usually  declared  as  ap- 
propriate to  any  particular  crime,  and  the  magistrate  may 
impose  a  greater  or  less  term  within  these  limits  according 
to  his  discretion.  Fines  are  frequently  imposed  in  connec- 
tion with  imprisonment  as  an  additional  penalty.  (See 
FiNi;.)  The  means  of  adequately  ada])ting  the  severity 
of  the  penalty  to  the  degree  of  heinousncss  in  the  offence, 
which  is  afforded  by  the  facility  with  which  longer  or 
shorter  terms  of  imprisonment  may  be  meted  out,  and  the 
opportunity  which  is  given  for  the  reformation  of  offenders 
when  they  are  confined  in  prisons,  rcndtM*  this  one  of  the 
most  salutary  modes  of  punishment  which  the  law  provides. 
(Sec  Pi'NisiiMKNT.  For  the  methods  of  prison  manage- 
ment and  discipline,  see  Pimsons,  Piiison  Discu'Linr.) 

Imprisonment  in  cases  of  contempt  of  court  is  discussed 
undi-T  the  topic  Contkmpt.  In  regard  to  the  imprisonment 
of  witnesses  to  secure  their  testimony,  see  Witnkss. 

The  remedies  which  the  law  affords  in  cases  of  unlawful 
imprisonment  are  of  various  kincls.  Thus,  the  person  who 
has  wrongfully  caused  or  procured  Ihc  confinement  of  an- 
other may,  as  has  been  stated,  bo  sued  by  the  latt<'r  in  a 
civil  action  for  false  imprisonment,  or  he  may  lie  subjected 
to  a  criminsil  prosecution.  When  tlio  prisoner  desires  to 
obtain  a  nrh-ai^e  or  discharge,  a  petition  upon  hnhcas  ctn-fjiiit 
may  be  madr  by  him  or  in  his  Ijchalf  to  the  proper  court. 
And  a  petition  of  this  kind  may  even  be  resorted  to  when 
the  imprisonment  is  not  unlawful,  as  in  cases  whore  a  per- 
son confined  under  legal  process  desires  to  be  admitted  to 
bail,  or  to  li.avo  the  reasons  for  his  detention  investigated 
and  its  validity  determined.  riMie  rules  upon  this  subject 
arc  stated  under  the  topic  IIahras  Coi{1»i:s.) 

tiRonoK  CiiASi:.     ItRviSKn  bv  T.  W.  Dwigiit. 

Improvisa'tion  is  the  art  of  composing  poetry  extem- 
poraneously. Although  the  term  omt)races  every  rhythmic 
form  of  impromptu  song  or  recitation,  and  is  sometimes 
even  a]i]died  to  unpremeditated  prose  declamation,  es- 
pecially to  that  of  a  highly  figurative  and  impassioned  cha- 
racter, yet  it  is  restriefi-d  in  popular  use  not  merely  to 
metrical  compositions,  but  to  those  whi<d»  please  by  syllabic 
consonance  or  correspondence  of  sound.  The  modern  ear, 
in  tin*  countries  and  classes  where  improvisation  is  most 
practised,  has  been  trained  to  ch^maml  not  only  a  regular 
rcfrurrence  of  metrical  feet  or  accentual  hmgs  and  shorts, 
but  full  or  half  rhyme,  assonance,  or  at  least  alliteration, 
as  an  indispensable  C(mditlon  of  this  species  of  intellectual 
entertainment.  l!ut  even  in  Italy  and  Spain,  es|)ecinlly  in 
till.'  more  elevated  and  refined  exercise  of  the  art,  that  sa- 
tiety of  rhyme  which  led  Trissino  to  invent  m<idern  blank 
verso — first  employed  in  his  S>>ph<n\inliii  in  l."i2I — somotimcH 
induces  improvisators  to  tlispense  with  tliis  ornament,  and 
to  content  themselves  with  a  simple  iambic  or  Irochaic  ar- 
rangement of  f^yllables  in  verses  of  a  defermiiuilo  length. 
There  are,  too,  nations  in  whoHc  extemporaneous  poetry 
parallelisms  in  sense  or  imagery,  coupled  with  metre,  sup- 
ply the  plaee  of  consonnnec.  Headers  familiar  with  Knlf. 
vaia  and   JIi'miHitha   will  readily  perceive  that  this  varied 


repetition  of  thought  and  illustration  may  bo  used  with 
very  happy  effect  in  improvised  as  well  as  in  deliberate 
composition.  Improvisation  is  doubtless  the  most  primitive 
and  universal  mode  of  expressing  jioctic  feeling,  and  it 
appears  to  have  always  existed  among  semi-barbarous 
races  sufficiently  advanced  in  intellectual  development  to 
derive  pleasure  from  any  form  of  poetry.  The  early  poets 
of  (ireece  and  of  many  olher  ancient  countries  were  min- 
strels, and  chanted  tlicir  compositions,  which  were  in  a 
great  degree  extemporaneous  in  detail  and  expression, 
though  probably  not  often  in  subject  and  general  treatment, 
to  a  musical  accompaniment,  which  we  must  suppose  too 
sinijile  to  have  served  much  other  purpose  than  to  mark 
the  time  or  metre.  The  improvisators  of  recent  ages  have 
not  generally  availed  themselves  of  this  expedient.  The 
most  genial  examples  of  modern  im]>rovisation  are  found 
among  peoples  and  in  classes  possessing  a  considerable 
amount  of  traditional,  though  not  of  scholastic,  culture. 
With  the  diffusion  of  instruction,  and  of  printed,  and  espe- 
cially of  periodical  literature,  and  above  all.  with  a  wiilcr 
participation  of  the  higher  and  middle  ranks  in  active 
business  and  political  life,  it  gradually  ceases  to  enjoy 
favor,  and  the  power  of  improvisation  diminislies  with  the 
social  demand  for  it.  The  rhetorical  character  of  impro- 
vised poetry  depenils  less  on  the  material  condition  and 
mode  of  life  than  on  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social 
training  and  habits  of  the  composer  an<l  his  audience;  its 
special  forms,  as  indeed  tliose  of  all  poetry,  are  determined, 
or  at  least  greatly  inllueneed,  by  the  orthoepical  system 
and  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language  employed 
by  the  bard.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  ])hysifal  character- 
istics of  the  scene  of  the  poem  arc  less  frequently  re- 
flected in  unpremeditated  verse  than  the  actions  and  pas- 
sions of  the  bard  and  his  personages.  Real  nature  is 
too  familiarly  known  to  the  nomade,  the  shepherd,  and 
the  rustic  cultivator  as  a  hard  and  niggard  landlord  to 
be  an  attractive  feature,  in  his  iinaginati\'e  recreations,  and 
his  spontaneous  lyrics  teach  us  much  more  of  the  man  him- 
self than  of  his  surroundings.  This  consideration  furnishes 
an  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the  prctemied  poems 
of  Ossian.  They  have  too  much  material  rmi/ntr  locule 
to  be  accepted  as  genuine  specimens  of  bardic  song.  The 
most  untrained  ear  readily  seizes  and  soon  learns  to  enjoy 
accented  rhythm,  and  a  frequency  of  corresponding  sounds 
in  a  given  language  almost  mechanically  ])rompts  a  dispo- 
sition to  employ  them  as  a  means  of  giving  a  melodious 
expression  to  feeling  and  to  thought.  A  strongly  marked 
syllabic  accent  and  an  abundance  of  rhymes,  therefore,  are 
circumstances  favorable  to  the  invention  and  free  and  ready 
employment  of  poetical  forms;  and  it  is  chieffy  in  languages 
marked  Ijy  these  characteristics  that  imjirovisatiim  is  most 
general.  The  modern  languages  of  the  Latin  stock — with 
the  exception  of  French,  which  is  scarcely  Latin  otherwise 
than  in  vocabulary — have  a  very  distinctly  occented  jiro- 
nunciation:  they  abound  in  rhymed  endings,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly present  great  nmterial  facilities  for  the  construc- 
tion of  verse.  All  inflected  languages  to  a  certain  extent 
supply  rhymes,  because  words  of  tlic  same  class  ami  in  tlie 
same  grammatical  category  have  generally  the  same  final 
syllable  or  syllables.  IJut.  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact 
that  like  endings  occur  only  in  like  categories  makes  words 
disparate  which  in  uninfleeted  tongues  might  freely  be 
paired  in  rhymes  under  almost  any  circumstances.  To  ex- 
emplify: the  Italian  unnn  is  radically  the  same  word  as  the 
Latin  nmnix;  the  Italian  p<i)u\<>  the  same  ns  the  Latin  pau- 
lutH.  Now,  anu'i  and  jxinuo  have  each  but  one  change  of 
f()rm,  the  jdurals  aiini  and  pnniii;  (niniig  and  p<niuiin,  in 
their  different  cases  and  numbers,  have  each  eight  vari- 
ations of  ending.  The  Italian  words,  lh»'n.  in  their  re- 
spective singulars  and  plurals,  rhyme  with  i-aidi  other  in 
ail  syntactical  combinations;  the  Latin,  with  Ihc  exception 
of  the  coincidence  between  the  genitive  singular  and  nomi- 
native plural,  can  bo  employed  as  rhymes  only  when  they 
ha[)pen  to  bo  in  the  same  ease.  liesides  this,  the  regular 
diminutive  and  augmentative  uninfleeted  forms,  in  which 
Italian  is  so  rich,  are  a  great  resource  to  (he  rhymer.  A 
comparison  between  Italian  and  the  iJothie  languages 
would  furnish  aimlogous  illustrations,  and  there  is  one  pe- 
culiarity of  the  inflectional  system  of  the  Icelandic  which 
merits  notice  as  having  probably  inffueneed  the  jioetic 
forms  of  its  literature  iti  a  curious  way.  Stnni;/  infieetions, 
or  (hose  where  etymological  variations  consist  in  vowel- 
ehange,  am  more  common  in  leelandie  than  in  the  olher 
(iothic  languages,  and  were  so  in  a  still  higlier  degree  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  language.  For  exanmle.  the  nomi- 
native singular  hihid  has  tho  genitive  /unnhir.  the  dulivo 
singular  linnll.  Land  singular  has  the  nominative  and 
accusative  plural  flhitl.  It  is  doubtlem  to  this  fact  that  wo 
are  to  iiseribe  the  adoplion  of  ffif/  rht/mr,  whieh.  as  well  as 
alliteration,  is  now  generally  an  indi.-peusablo  feature  of 
leelundio  verse,  oven  when  ordinary  end  rhymes  also  are 
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employed.  Urdf  rln/mea  are  syllables  containing  the  same 
final  consonants  with  different  vowels,  and  both  they  and 
full  rhvmes  are  introduced  according  to  certain  rules,  gene- 
rally not  at  the  close,  but  in  the  body  of  the  verse.  Thus 
whi'le  hoiid  singular  and  lil„d  plnral  are  full  rhymes,  both 
those  forms  are  good  half  rhymes  with  the  singular  /««<( 
and  with  the  genitive  and  dative  hnndur  and  hemb.  A 
vowel-change,  therefore,  which  destroys  a  full  rhyme  often 
makes  amends  by  supplying  several  half  rhymes.  But  not- 
withstanding this  and  peculiar  prosodical  .advantages  of 
other  Gothic  languages,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  facility 
of  versification  Italian  surpasses  not  only  these,  but  the 
Spanish  also.  The  Spanish,  indeed,  gains  in  this  respect 
by  allowing  aasmaiwe.  or  the  correspondence  of  vowels 
while  the  final  consonants  difl'er;  but  its  consonances  ap- 
pear to  be  fewer  than  in  Italian,  and  the  rigor  of  its  rules 
in  the  employment  of  rhyme  renders  it  less  tractable  as  a 
metrical  medium  than  the  sister  speech.  Reasoning  from 
analogy,  we  should  expect  to  find  improvisation  m  all  not 
absolutely  savage  races  whose  languages  e.vhibit  uncommon 
orthoepical  facilities  for  melodious  or  harmonious  expres- 
sion. Hence  the  Cherokees— whose  remarkable  speech  has 
but  eighty-five  possible  syllabic  combinations  of  elementary 
sound's,  and  therefore  superabounds  in  rhymes,  and  who, 
like  the  other  North  American  Indians,  have  great  readi- 
ness in  extemporaneous  prose  harangue — ought,  in  their 
present  partially  civilized  condition,  to  excel  in  improvised 
verso.  But  we  do  not  know  that  any  species  of  native  poetry 
is  cultivated  among  them. 

Our  knowledgeof  the  extemporaneous  poetry  of  unlettered 

peoples  amounts  to  little  more  than  we  have  already  stated. 
Such  races,  of  course,  cannot  commit  their  own  effusions  to 
writing,  and  strangers  rarely  know  enough  of  any  unwritten 
language  to  be  .able  to  seize"  and  record  its  poetic  accents. 
Ancient  comiiositions  of  this  sort  have  indeed  been  handed 
down  and  long  preserved  by  tradition,  but  in  this  mode  of 
transmission  the  diction,  thoughts,  and  imagery  change 
with  changing  generations,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  the  poem  ceases  to  be  identifiable  with  the  original. 
Probably  the  most  authentic  specimens  we  possess  of  primi- 
tive improvised  poetry  are  those  which  occur  in  the  sagas 
or  narrative  liter.ature  of  Iceland.  These  usually  extend 
to  but  a  few  couplets,  and,  rhetorically  speaking,  are  little 
more  than  ejaoulatory  expressions  of  thought  or  feeling. 
But,  though  they  are  generally  frigid  in  tone  and  destitute 
of  real  poetical  merit,  they  are,  to  the  last  degree,  artificial 
and  complicated  in  structure  and  figurative  in  diction.  We 
can  scarcely  suppose  that  such  mirjtr  difficilen  could  have 
been  truly  extemporaneous,  and  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  most  of  them,  like  the  sudden  inspirations  of  many 
professional  modern  or.ators,  belong  to  the  class  of  premedi- 
tated impromptus,  deliberately  composed  and  stored  up  for 
use  when  the  occasion  should  present  itself,  or  that  they 
have  been  much  elaborated  by  the  historians  who  quote 
them. 

There  have  been  improri-isatori  in  almost  all  European 
peoples,  but  in  none  of  the  Gothic  or  Latin  countries,  ex- 
cept in  Italy  and  perhaps  Spain,  have  they  been  numerous 
enough  and  gifted  enough  to  have  had  any  real  literary 
importance.     Some  of  the  Italian  improvvisatori  of  the 
sixteenth  century  composed  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  their 
native  language,  and  many  of  those  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth,  as  well  as  of  the  present  century,  were  persons 
almost  as  remarkable  for  learning  as  for  dexterity  in  the 
production  of  unpremeditated  verse.    Perfetti  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Corilla  in  the  eighteenth.  Sgricci  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth,  were  all  persons  of  high  cul- 
ture, and  in  our  own  times  Regaldi  and  Giannina  Milli 
combine  with  a  surprisingly  ready  command   of  varied 
versification  a  range  of  thought  and  of  illustration  which 
shows  a  wide  acquaintance  with  history,  with  life,  and  with 
literature.    Some  of  the  published  works  of  Italian  improv- 
visatori are  of  unequivocal  merit,  and  few  of  them  are  with- 
out more  or  less  frequent  flashes  of  genius,  but  as  a  general 
rule  we  admire  the  art  rather  than  the  product,  the  loom 
rather  than  the  tissue.     As  we  have  already  hinted,  im- 
provisation is  now  much  less  common  than  formerly  as  an 
entertainment  of  highly  cultivated  circles  in  Italy.    Though 
still  occasionally  practised  in  fashionable  society,  it  is,  so 
far  as  such  society  is  concerned,  substantially  a  thing  of 
the   past,  but  it  subsists   with  almost  unabated  vitality 
among  the  peasantry  of  many  provmces.     Tigri's   Canti 
Popniari  and  Giuliani's  Linrjiinyijin  Vivente  della   Toecana, 
which  contain  many  specimens  of  impromptu  verse  taken 
down  as  faithfully  as  possible  from  the  lips  of  peasant  re- 
citers, are  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  reader.     The  as- 
tonishing qiiickness  of  intellect  of  the  Italian  people  shows 
itself  as  brilliantly  in  the  unpremeditated  lays  of  the  rustic 
as  in  animated  discussion  and  action  in  the  educated  classes. 
Improvisators  of  both  sexes,  who  are  what  the  Italians  call 
anal/abed,  or  unable  to  read  or  write,  extemporize,  like  their 


brethren  of  higher  culture  and  social  condition,  in  every 
metre,  every  structure  of  verse,  couplet,  and  stanza,  every 
style  of  poetic  composition,  lyric,  narrative,  didactic,  dia- 
loo-ue  between  two  rival  bards,  iirciidnH  umbo,  and  dr.amatic; 
an°d  it  is  worth  noticing  that  at  many  of  the  popular  theatres 
the  playwright  only  furnishes  the  characters— which  indeed 
are  usually  regular  stock  i-d/e«— and  the  skeleton  of  the 
drama,  leaving  the  personages  to  extemporize  the  di.alogue, 
which  is  often  most  genial  and  spirited,  as  the  action  pro- 
ceeds. The  rustic  bard  has  an  important  adv.antage  in  the 
childlike  simplicity  of  his  hearers,  who,  like  real  children, 
are  never  tired  of  iteration.  The  child  never  objects  to  a 
tale  that  is  "twice  told."  The  peasant  extemporizer,  in 
his  narrow  range  of  thoughts,  words,  and  imagery,  may 
use  the  same  maxim  or  proverb,  the  same  epithets,  the 
same  similes,  the  same  pairs  of  rhymes,  indefinitely,  and 
his  audience  are  as  little  wearied  with  his  repetitions  as 
was  the  old  German  with  hearing  Gisclhcr  always  called 
"the  youthful"  through  a  narrative  which  extends  from 
his  boVhood  to  his  old  age,  or  the  Finlander  with  the  ever- 
repeated  epithet  of  "old  and  truthful,"  which  kalevala 
constantly  applies  to  -Wiiinamoinen.even  when  he  is  lying. 
The  educated  improvvisatore,  with  his  more  multifarious 
culture,  has  of  course  a  larger  and  more  diversified  stock 
of  material,  and,  like  the  preacher  .and  the  popular  speaker, 
he  habitually  prepares  at  leisure  new  verbal  combinations, 
happy  turns"  of  expression,  similes,  and  illustrations,  to  be 
introduced  into  his  recitations  as  occasion  serves.  But 
these  stores  cannot  be  inexhaustible,  and  when  the  stock 
grows  thin  and  inspiration  flags,  he  cannot  repeat  himself 
to  his  exacting  audience,  as  the  humble  bard  may  do  m 
his  rustic  circle,  and  he  usually  retires  from  the  field  after 
a  short  though,  it  m.ay  be,  a  brilliant  career. 

George  P.  Mahsh. 
Imputa'tion  of  sin,  guilt,  and  merit.  This  word  is  the 
English  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  3OT,  hai,hav,  which  is 
represented  in  theSeptuagint  and  the  New  Testament  by  the 
Greek  word  Aoy^^oMat.  These  words  are  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  Scriptures,  and  are  variously  translated  in 
our  version  ;  e.  ,7.,  to  tluuk  (Job  xxxv.  2  and  Rom.  11.  3) ;  to 
reonrd  (Isa.  xxx'iii.  S) ;  to  esteem  (Isa.  xxix.  Ifi,  1 1  and  Kom. 
xiv  It)-  fo  «'•;,■«,■  (2  Sam.  iv.  2);  toberechoved/oroi- amonff 
(Rom.  iv.  4;  Luke  xxii.  37) ;  to  impute  (Lev.  vii  18  and 
Rom.  iv.  6-8)  :  to  lay  to  ones  chirge  (2  Tim.  IV.  16).  etc. 
Liddell  and  Scott  define  the  general  meaning  of  Aoy.^ofiai 
to  be  "to  count,  deem,  consider,  that  anything  is.  Cre- 
mcr  (Bib.  Theo.  Lex.  of  N.  Test.  Greek)  says  Aoy.^.o-da.  t. 
t.Vl,  "  to  reckon  anything  to  a  person,  to  put  to  his  account, 
either  in  his  favor  or  as  what  he  must  be  answerable  lor. 
In  Christian  theologv  this  word  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  terms  "  sin,"  "  guilt,"  "  merit,"  "  righteousness,    etc. 

Sin  includes  two  essential  elements:  (1)  ilfacu^a,  moral 
pollution  or  defilement,  as  sin  stands  opposed  to  holiness; 
(2)  reatns,  omit,  as  it  stands  opposed  to  justice.  Again, 
reatusoT  guilt  must  be  distinguished  as  (\)  reatm  v.dpx, 
desert  of  ""blame,  and  (2)  reotus  yo-ii-T,  just  obligation  to 
punishment.  It  is  agreed  by  all  parties  that  neither  the 
mnc»?«,poUiuion,nor  the  rectus  eulpm,  desert  of  blame,  can 
be  separated  from  the  person  sinning,  and  imputed  or 
char4d  to  the  account  of  another  person.  But  the  whole 
Christian  Church,  Roman,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed,  13 
agreed  that  the  reatus  iirenie,  or  just  liability  to  punisb- 
m°ent,  may  be  charged  to  the  account  of  other  persons  than 
the  actual  transgressor  when  those  other  persons  stand  in 
sucharclation  to  the  actual  transgressor  as.for  anyreason, 
to  be  justly  responsible  for  his  action.  "  To  impute  sin  or 
guilt,"  therefore,  is  to  charge  the  lcg.al  responsibility  for 
transgression  upon  anv  one  as  the  ground  of  judicial  pro- 
cess °  "  Not  to  impute  sin  "  is  to  "  cover  it,  remit  its  jmn- 
ishment,  and  so  refuse  to  make  it  the  substance  of  a  penal 
indictment  (Rom.  iv.  6-8).  Thus,  though  for  very  differ- 
ent reasons,  was  the  guilt  (ree,tns  pcernr)  of  Adam  s  act  of 
apostasy  imputed  or  charged  to  the  account  of  all  his  nat- 
ural dc"scendants,  who  are  punished  together  with  hm, ; 
and  the  "many  off-cnces"  of  all  his  people  were  laid 
upon"  or  charged  to  the  account  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
he  sufi-crcd  their  punishment  vicariously--,,  e  in  their 
stead  and  behalf.  "  The  Lord  hat  I,  laid  on  him  the  m.q.u- 
ties  of  us  all "  (Isa.  liii.  6-12  ;  Gal.  i.i.  13  ;  1  Pet.  11.  2i) , 
"  Therefore  as  by  the  ofi^cnce  of  one,  judgment  came  upon 
all  men  to  condemnation"  (Rom.  v.  IS). 

Merit  must  also  be  distinguished  (1)  as  worthiness  of 
praise,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  person  and  (-)  wor- 
thiness of  reward,  which  may  be  "  imputed  or  credited  to 
ail  who  bv  previous  union  or  stipulation  may  have  rights 
involved  in  the  action  of  the  meritorious  agent.  -R':/*'"™- 
ness  means  "that  which  satisfies  law'  (l_remer),M  that 
constitutes  the  condition  of  acceptance  or  of  reward— i.e. 
1  of  forensic  justification.  This  righteousness  may  be 
wrought  out  personally  in  behalf  of  ones  self,  or  vicari- 
I  ously  in  behalf  of  another.      Thus  by  the  rewardableness 
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of  Christ's  obedience,  or  his  vicarious  righteousness  im- 
puted to  nil  who  believe,  as  the  ;^rounil  of  their  sins  being 
pardunL-il  and  their  persons  accepted  und  trcateii  as  those 
with  iL';:;;ird  to  whom  all  the  demands  uf  the  law  have  been 
fulfilled.  "Even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free 
gilt  eame  upun  al!  men  unto  justification  of  life;"  "So  by 
the  obedience  uf  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous"  (Kom. 
T.  IS,  19  and  iv.  .'l-D). 

The  entire  Church  agrees  as  to  the  fact,  though  different 
theories  exist  as  to  the  grounds,  of  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  first  sin.  The  imputation  of  Christ's  merits  is 
clearly  held  by  the  Ijutherau  and  Keformed  churches,  but 
is  obscured  in  the  Roman  Chureh  by  their  doctrine  of  works, 
subjective  justification,  etc.  Bellarniine,  Amiss,  ijrat.,  v.  17  : 
"(The  first  sin)  was  imputed  to  all  who  were  born  from 
Adam."  Form.  <>/  Conford,  p.  G'i9,  Ilase :  *'  We  all,  on  ac- 
count of  the  disobedience  ot'  Adam  and  Kve,  are  by  na- 
ture cliildren  of  wrath,"  James  Arminius  (1600-1609): 
"  Whatever  punishment  therefore  was  inflicted  on  our  first 
parents  .  .  .  now  rests  on  all  their  posterity."  Form,  uf 
Cunrnnl,  p.  684,  Hase :  "We  believe  that  a  sinner  is  justi- 
fied before  God  .  .  .  only  on  account  of  the  single  merit, 
the  perfect  obedience  and  severe  sufi'ering,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  obedience  is  im- 
puted to  us  for  righteousness."  To  the  same  effect  see 
Jleiifefbertf  Catechism,  ques.  GO,  and  Westminster  Cot)/,  of 
Faitkf  ch.  ii.  ^  1,  and  all  other  Protestant  symbols. 

A.  A.  HoDflE. 

In'achuSf  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  god  of  the  river 
Inaehus  iu  Argos,  who  in  the  dispute  beiween  Poseidon 
and  Jlerc  about  the  possession  of  Argos  decided  in  favor 
of  the  latter,  and  hence  was  deprived  of  his  water  by  Po- 
seidon and  made  dry  except  in  the  rainy  season.  In  other 
places  Ina<!hus  is  referred  to  as  the  first  king  of  Argos.  who 
after  the  flood  of  Deucalion  led  the  Argives  from  the  moun- 
tiiins  down  into  the  plains  j  hence  Argos  is  often  Called 
Iniichian. 

Inarching.     Sec  Arcuatiox. 

In'ca  [a  Quichua  word,  signifying  "chief"],  in  its 
strictest  sense,  designates  the  absolute  monarch  of  the  an- 
cient Peruvian  empire,  who  was  also  chief  priest  and  the 
recipient  of  divine  honors.  lie  was  the  descendant,  by 
unmixed  blood,  of  Manco  Capac  and  of  the  sun.  The  inca 
must,  if  possible,  be  the  child  of  his  predecessor  by  his  own 
sister — a  custom  wliich  also  prevailed  in  ancient  Egypt,  in 
Persia,  and  in  many  other  lands.  In  a  larger  sense,  the 
whole  ruling  and  sacerdotal  ca?te  of  ancient  Peru  were 
called  incas.  They  also  received  a  superstitious  reverence 
from  the  lower  ranks,  and  possessed  many  social  and  po- 
litir'al  privileges.  It  is  chiimed  by  certain  South  American 
Indians  that  the  old  blood-royal  is  still  preserved. 

Incanta''tion  [from  /»,  "uprin."  *'over,"  and  canto,  to 
"chant"]  was  a  form  of  magic  which  was  much  believed  in 
during  the  Middle  Ages  by  all  (icrnianic  and  many  other 
nations,  and  of  which  some  remnants  are  still  extant,  in 
certain  popular  superstitions  in  England,  Scandinavia,  and 
(Jermany.  It  consisted  in  t!ic  chanting  or  solemn  recita- 
tion or  mystical  murmuring  of  certain  phraser),  generally 
of  no  meaning,  but  of  a  striking  rhythm.  In  the  mouths 
of  certain  persons  these  phrases  had  the  ))ower  of  killing  or 
curing  a  man,  of  blessing  or  f»Iasting  a  field,  of  raising  or 
laying  a  storm;  or  they  could  compel  the  spirits  of  the 
elements,  or  even  tlie  s]>irits  of  the  deail.  to  appear  and 
make  revehitions.  Most  often,  however,  incantation  was 
applied  only  as  an  accompaniment  to  other  witchcraft,  as, 
for  instance,  to  the  preparation  of  love-potiona  or  similar 
magical  drugs;  and  remnants  of  this  form  are  still  exist- 
ing among  the  European  peasantry.  In  many  places  the 
first  uso  of  a  new  tool,  a  new  dress,  etc.  is  invariably  ac- 
companied by  the  pronnncialion  of  certain  phrases;  and 
now  and  then  some  old  hag  may  be  met  with  in  Scotland, 
Norway.  Jutland,  and  certain  parts  of  (iermany  who  ao- 
ktiowlcdgis  that  she  can  cure  fever,  aches,  rheunmtism, 
cnii-'inn|ition,  heart  disease,  etc.  by  rnr-ans  ot"  a  furniuhi  she 
has  reeeiveil  in  some  mysterious  way  from  another  (dd  hag. 
'I'he  incantations  in  Mmhrth  and  Fnutt  give  a  very  vivid 
picture  of  this  kinrl  of  magic. 

Incar'nate  Word,  liadirs  of  llir,  a  congregation 
nf  nuns  fnuuded  l(l*J.'»  Iiy  .leantie  Marir  Clie/.ard  de  Matel 
( I. V.)IJ- 1670),  approved  by  the  pope  in  \i\'V.\.  Their  work 
was  at  first  one  of  iustrnetion.  but  in  1  S6(i  they  assumed 
the  care  of  hospitals.  They  have  (isTa)  eight  houses  in 
Texas. 

Incarna'tion  [liat.  /»,  and  ram,  mnn's.  "flesh"],  a 
term  a]i]died  generally  t<i  the  presence  nf  deity  in  a  mortal 
f'irm  :  Ihrobx^icully.  to  f  he  union  of  (!od  and  man  in  the 
jierson  of  Christ.  The  nintives  for  the  inciirnalion  were — 
(Jod's  love  for  nmn,  and  will  to  save  him  from  tho  worst 
conscqnoncps  of  sin  (.John  iii.  Ifl),  his  desire  to  raise  hnmnn 
nature  by  joining  tho  divine  nature  to  it,  and  to  show  man- 


kind "a  perfect  and  exalted  model  of  human  excellence." 
That  Christ  might  be  given  to  the  world  two  jirincijilcs 
were  united — the  Holy  Ghost  from  heaven,  the  Virgin 
Mary  on  earth  (Luke  i.  oj).  Through  his  conee|ition  by 
the  Spirit  he  was  entirely  holy.  "  perlect  God;"  through 
his  human  birth  ho  had  capability  for  all  human  infirmi- 
ties except  sin,  was  "  perfect  man,"  possessing  a  "  reason- 
able soul."  (See  Nicenk  and  Athaxasian  Creeds.)  No 
dogma  has  caused  more  dissension  in  the  Christian  Chureh. 
Among  its  early  opposcrs  were  the  Sabellians;  the  Samo- 
sateues,  followers  of  Paul  of  Samosata;  the  Origenists ; 
the  Manichieans;  and,  most  important  of  all,  tiie  Arians 
in  the  fourth  century.  {Sec  Arms.)  In  the  fifth  century 
arose  the  sect  of  EutychJans,  who,  while  acknowledging 
Christ's  Godhead,  denied  his  assumption  of  humanity. 
In  modern  times  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  incarnation  has 
been  rejected  by  tho  Monarchians.  the  Patripassiaiis,  and 
the  Unitarians.  Many  authors,  among  whom  Strauss  and 
Reuan  are  eminent,  have  in  our  day  written  ably  to  jtrove 
the  mere  manhood  of  Christ;  and  the  more  advanced  of 
the  Broad  Church  party  are  regarded  as  tending  towards 
their  opinion.  (See  The  Incarnation,  etc.,  by  J.  Meldrum 
(London,  LS07);  Bull,  VefciiHio  Fidei  Aircntc;  Whatcly, 
Essays  on  some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Rrlitj- 
ion.)  Janet  Tickev. 

In'ceuse  [Lat.  incendo,  to  "  burn  "],  a  substance  burned 
for  the  fragrance  of  its  smoke,  and  used  in  the  performance 
of  a  religious  ceremony.  The  ancient  Egyjitian,  the  He- 
brew, the  Brabmanical.  and  other  religious  ceremonials 
made  use  of  incense-burning.  The  Roman  Catholics  and 
some  of  the  Eastern  churches  use  incense  in  their  services. 
The  Catholic  Apostolic  (Irvingite)  Church  has  adopted  the 
practice.  Various  gums  and  spices  are  employed,  hut  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  olibanum  is  used,  mixed  with 
storax,  cascarilla,  and  other  ingredients.  It  is  burned  iu  a 
thurible  or  censer  swung  by  chains. 

In'cest  [Lat.  inrf.sttim,  from  in,  "not,"  and  caslns, 
"chaste"],  cohabitation  or  carnal  intercourse  between  a 
man  and  a  woman  related  to  each  other  in  any  of  the  de- 
grees within  which  marriage  is  prohibited  by  law.  This 
was  not  a  criminal  offence  at  common  law,  but,  like  adultery 
and  fornication,  it  was  left  to  the  cognizance  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  which  had  power  to  annul  incestuous  mar- 
riages and  to  require  the  offender  to  perform  a  public  pen- 
ance in  the  parish  church.  Such  a  marriage  was  therefore 
not  void,  but  vt)idable,  and  sentence  declaring  its  nullity 
was  refpured  to  be  pronounced  during  tho  lifetime  of  both 
of  tho  parties  or  it  could  not  be  jironounced  at  all.  But  by 
statute  5  and  6  William  IV.  ch.  ol  (lSo5-:iri)  marriages  be- 
tween persons  within  the  prohibited  degrees  are  declared 
absolutely  null  and  void.  What  these  degrees  are  is  not 
stated  by  the  statute,  and  this  point  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  previously  estaldished  rules  of  the  canon  law  and 
older  statutes.  Relationship  botli  by  consanguinity  and 
by  affinity  is  comprehended  within  tho  prohibition  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  so-called  Levitical  degrees.  It  is  held 
that  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  is  within  these 
degrees,  and  consequcMitly  void.  Tho  disability  by  con- 
sanguinity applies  to  those  wlio  are  of  illegitimate  as  well 
as  to  those  of  legitimate  birth.  No  statute  has,  however, 
been  passed  in  England  declaring  incest  to  be  a  crime,  so 
that  it  is  not  indictable  at  present  any  more  than  formerly. 
In  tho  States  of  the  Union  incestuous  marriages  are  gene- 
riilly  pr»dnbited  by  statute,  and  the  degrees  of  relationship 
to  which  tiie  prohibiti<ui  applies  are,  as  a  rule,  specifieally 
declared.  Connection  by  affinity  is  not  usually  made  a 
cause  of  incapacity  to  marry.  In  New  York,  for  instance, 
marriages  I>etwcen  parents  and  children,  including  grand- 
parents and  grandeliiblreu,  ami  between  brothers  an<t  sis- 
ters of  the  half  as  well  as  of  the  whole  bUxnl,  are  ineest- 
UOU8  and  void.  This  provision  iipplies  to  illegitimate  as 
well  as  to  legitimate  children.  Incest  is  also  declared  to 
he  a  crime  by  some  of  the  States.  In  New  York  it  is  made 
a  felony,  and  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  State 
])rison  for  a  term  not,  exceeding  ten  years. 

Georok  Ciiasi:.  Kevlskh  bv  T.  W".  DwifiiiT. 
Incli'bald  (Emzaheth  Simpson),  h.  Oct.  L'i,  IT.'i:!.  ot 
Stanuinglield.  Siiffolkshire.  England;  marrieil  in  1772  tho 
aetor  Inehliatd.  and  went  upon  the  stage  the  same  year; 
noted  in  I-ondon  and  other  English  cities  with  eonsiderablo 
suceesfl,  but  retired  from  the  stage  in  17S9,  and  devoted 
liorself  to  literary  pursuits.  She  triinshited  a  great  number 
of  dramas  from  tho  Frencli  and  German,  and  published 
The  liritinh  Theatre,  a  eollcction  of  dramiis  in  L'J  v(ds. 
(ISOtVO'.t).  The  Mndrrn  Theatre,  a  eolleclion  in  10  vols. 
(ISOO),  and  aeoUeulion  of  Farces  in  7  vols.  Her  greatest 
suecess,  hotvever.  was  her  roumneo  in  \  vol?.,  ,1  Simple 
Stan/,  publisbeil  in  17UI,  and  translated  into  several  of  tho 
European  tani;uages,  ]>.  in  Ijundnn  Aug.  I,  1821. 
Inclined  Planc^  in  mechanics  (with  the  wheel  and 
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axle,  the  pulley,  the  screw,  the  wedge,  and  the  lererl,  one 
of  the  so-called  "mechanical  powers"  or  "simple  ma- 
chines." by  which  a  small  force,  acting  through  a  great 
leni;th  of  path,  is  made  to  overcome  a  greater  force  through 
a  short  length  of  path,  the  intensity  of  the  smaller  force  re- 
quired to  the  greater  being  inversely  as  the  length  of  path 
through  which  each  acts.  Thus.aheavy  gun  is  lifted  through 
a  \  LI  tii-al  height  of  say  10  feet  (gravity  or  the  weight  of  the 
gun  acting  vertically),  and  its  pitth  being  thus  estimated  by 
a  tractive  force  of  J^th  the  weightof  the  gun  acting  along  an 
inclined  plane  (or  romp)  100  feet  long  from  foot  to  summit. 
An  inclined  plane  in  general  is  an  artificially-made  rauip 
or  surface  inclined  at  a  small  angle  to  the  horizon.  (For 
inclined  ])I:incs  for  railroads  see  Railkoads:  for  canals, 
sec  Imi.inkd  I'lanks  for  Canals,  iu  Appendix.) 

In  Cfle'na  Do'mini  [Lat.  for  **  at  the  Lord's  Supper  ;'* 
its  first  words  as  at  one  time  written,  it  having  after  1027 
been  read  annually  for  many  years  on  Holy  Thursday,  the 
anniversary  of  the  first  eucharistic  feast],  a  famous  bull 
against  heretics,  schismatics,  sacrilegious  persons,  pirates, 
forgers,  and  others.  This  bull  is  of  very  ancient  and  un- 
certain date.  Opposed  by  several  governments  of  Europe 
as  an  infringement  upon  royal  privileges,  this  bull  was  de- 
clared void  in  1510  by  the  Council  of  Tours  ;  but  it  still  was 
annunlly  read  at  Rome,  though  often  modified  in  form, 
until  1770,  when  its  annual  promulgation  ceased,  another 
and  more  modest  document  taking  its  place.  Easter  Mon- 
day was  finally  appointed  for  its  annual  promulgation. 

In'come-Tax,  a  form  of  direct  tax  based  upon  the  ac- 
tual annual  income  of  individual  citizens.  Theoretically, 
it  is  the  most  equitable  of  all  taxes,  according  most  fully 
with  the  generally  accepted  maxim  of  Adam  Smith,  that 
'•  the  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion 
to  (heir  respective  abilities;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
revenues  which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  state."  It  would  seem  fairest  that  a  small  per- 
centage should  be  levied  on  all  incomes.  But  most  advo- 
cates of  this  tax  insist  that  incomes  behtw  a  certain  amount 
should  go  altogether  untaxed,  aud  that  the  percentage 
should  be  increased  on  the  larger  incomes.  Usage  has 
adopted  these  two  features.  The  chief  objection  to  an  in- 
come-tax is  the  diRieulty,  almost  impossibility,  of  ascer- 
taining men's  real  incomes;  partly  because  many  keep  no 
accurate  accounts,  and  partly  because  few,  comparatively, 
will  make  truthful  report  of  their  incomes,  and  the  inquis- 
itorial nature  of  the  tax  is  offensive.  lieneo  the  honest 
and  conscientious  bear  the  most  of  this  burden. 

In  Groat  Britain  an  income-tax  was  first  levied  in  1798, 
but  it  was  abandoned  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  It  was  again  instituted  in  1S42,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued from  that  time  to  the  present  (lS7o),  not  without 
much  murmuring  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Incomes 
under  £100  are  exempt,  and  a  lower  percentage  is  levied 
on  those  between  £100  and  £150.  It  is  estimated  that 
nearly  one-sixth  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  kingdom  is 
derived  from  this  source.  In  the  U.  S.  the  national  gov- 
ernment collected  an  income-tax  for  ten  years,  from  1803 
to  1872.  The  first  law  exempted  $(J00,  and  levied  5  per 
cent,  on  all  incomes  above  that  sum  to  $5000,  7  per  cent, 
on  all  from  ?5000  to  §10,000,  and  10  per  cent,  on  all  above 
$10,000.  Whatever  was  paid  for  rent  or  repairs  was  de- 
ducted. Subsequent  legislation  increased  the  amount  ex- 
empted—first, to  $1000,  and  later  to  S2000.  The  largest 
amount  raised  in  any  one  vear  from  personal  incomes  was 
in  1800— about  $01,000,000,  from  400.170  persons  assessed. 
Actual  experience  under  the  law  tended  to  relieve  difficul- 
ties and  objections.  When  must  efficiently  carried  out,  con- 
cealment and  dishonesty  were  certainly  not  greater  under 
this  form  of  tax  than  under  any  other  form  affecting  per- 
sonal property.  A.  L.  Chapin. 

Incommcusurables.  See  Commensurables,  by  F.  A. 
P.  Baun\i:ii. 

Incorporeal  ILcreditaments,  See  Heueditaments 

Inojui*oi{i:al,  liy  Puof.  T.  W.  Dwuinr,  LL.D. 

Incubation.     See  Hat(  hing. 

Incum'brance,  or  Encumbrance,  a  burden,  im- 
pediment, a  hindrance ;  in  law,  a  legal  claim  on  an  estate, 
for  the  discharge  of  which  the  estate  is  liable.  The  term 
is  a  general  name  for  liabilities  by  which  an  estate  in  lands 
and  hereditaments  may  be  burdened,  such  as  mortgages 
aud  annuities. 

Incunab'ula^  the  name  given  by  bibliographers  to 
books  printed  before  1500.  and  important  not  only  for  the 
history  of  jirinting.  but  also  in  artistic  and  scientific  re- 
spects. The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  incuiutbida,  a 
*' cradle,"  hence  generally  "beginning." 

Indenture.  See  Deed,  by  Puof.  T.  W.  Dwight, 
LL.D. 


Independence,  The,  of  the  U.  S.  of  America. 

See  Dk(xaration  of  Independence. 

Indepen'dence,  county  in  the  N.E.  of  Arkansas,  trav- 
ersed by  tliC  navigable  AV'hite  River.  Area,  1010  square 
miles.  It  is  hilly  and  very  fertile,  producing  grain,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  wool,  cattle,  and  hay.  Tlie  county  is  well 
timbered,  aud  contains  lead  and  other  valuable  minerals. 
Cap.  Batesvillc.     Pop.  U,5GG. 

Independence,  tp.  of  Autaga  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1137- 

Independence,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  22G. 

Independence,  tp.  of  Phillips  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  G3S. 

Independence,  tp.  of  Pope  co..  Ark.     Pop.  2-10. 

Independence,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Inyo  co.,  Cal.,  275 
miles  N.  of  Los  Angeles,  in  the  fertile  Owens  Valley,  and 
in  a  region  abounding  in  gold,  silver,  and  lead  ores,  both 
quartz  and  galena.  It  is  ii5  miles  N.  E.  of  Mi.  Whitney, 
believed  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  the  V.  S.  Its  court- 
house, destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1S72,  has  been  rebuilt 
in  fine  style.  It  has  a  weekly  newspaper  and  important 
business  interests.     Pop.  of  tp.  400. 

Chalfant  &  PARKr.n,  Pfbs.  "Inyo  Independent." 

Independence,  tp.  of  Saline  co.,  111.     Pop.  G4S. 

Independence,  a  v.  of  I^Iadison  co.,  Ind.,  in  Boone 
tp.     Pop.  40. 

Independence,  post-v.  of  Warren  tp.,  Warren  co., 
Ind..  on  the  W.  luilv  <if  White  River  and  on  the  Toledo 
Wabash  and  Western  K.  R.     Pop.  1S3. 

Independence,  tp.  of  Appanoose  co.,  la.     Pop.  1030. 

Independence,  city,  cap.  of  Buchanan  co.,  la.,  on  the 
river  Wapsipinicon.  and  on  the  Illinois  Central  ard  the  Bur- 
lington Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota  R.  Rs.,  Oo  miles  W.  of 
Dubuque.    Its  school  buildings  cost  S75,000  ;  it  has  2  banks, 

2  newspapers.  9  churches,  a  public  library,  3  fire  companies, 

3  parks,  spacious  fair-grounds,  and  very  fine  mills.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  town,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Stnto  insane 
asylum,  of  which  the  buildings  cost  nearly  81,000,000.  It  is 
in  a  rich  agricultural  region.     Pop.  2945. 

W.  Barnhart,  Ed.  "Independence  Conservative." 

Independence,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  la.     Pop.  834. 

Independence,  pnst-v.,  cap.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Kan., 
on  a  branch  of  the  Leavenworth  Lawrence  and  Galveston 
R.  R.,  134  miles  by  rail  S.  by  W.  of  Lawrence,  and  on  the 
river  Verdigris.  It  was  founded  in  1870,  has  5  churches,  3 
banks,  3  weekly  newspapers,  a  fine  school-building,  and  is 
an  important  business  centre.  Pop.  435  ;  of  tp.  1394  ;  much 
increased  since  the  census.     W.  T.  Yoe,  Ed.  "  Tribune." 

Independence,  post-v.  of  Kenton  co.,  Ky.,  on  the 
Louisville  and  Ciueiunati  R.  R.     Pop.  134. 

Independence,  tp.  of  Oakland  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  IfiSO. 

Independence,  tp.  of  Hennepin  co., Minn.  Pop.  502. 

Independence,  tp.  of  Dunklin  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  747. 

Independence,  city,  cap.  of  Jackson  co..  Mo.,  10  miles 
E.  of  Kansas  City,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  narrow- 
gauge  railroad.  It  is  3  miles  from  the  Missouri  River;  is 
the  seat  of  2  colleges  and  other  important  public  and  pri- 
vate schools;  is  a  well-built  town;  has  2  banks  and  2 
wctdily  newspapers.  It  has  a  historical  fame  as  being  for 
many  years  the  head-quarters  of  the  overland  routes  to 
Oregon,  California,  Xew  Mexico,  etc.  Founded  1S27.  Pop. 
31.S4.  J.  N.  Southern,  Ed.  "Sentinel." 

Independence,  tp.  of  Macon  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1120. 

Independence,  tp.  of  Nodaway  co..  Mo.     Pop.  670. 

Independence,  tp.  of  Schuyler  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1115. 

Independence,  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  N.  J.      Pop.  1760. 

Independence,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y. 
It  has  considerable  manufacturing  interests.     Pop.  1175. 

Independence,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  0.,  4 
miles  from  Cleveland.     Pop.  1761. 

Independence,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  0.  Pop.  1395. 

Independence,  tp.  of  Beaver  co..  Pa.     Pop.  728. 

Independence,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Washington  co., 
Pa.,  7  miles  from  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.  Pop.  of  v.  144;  of 
tp.  977. 

Independence,  post-v.  of  Washington  co.,  Tex.,  25 
miles  from  Hempstead  on  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central 
R.  R..  12  miles  from  Brenham  on  the  Austin  branch  of 
that  line,  and  situated  near  the  Yegua  River.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Baylor  University  and  Baylor  Female  College,  be- 
longing to  the  Baptists,  the  university  containing  a  library 
of  2700  volumes.     It  has  public  schools  and  3  churches. 

Independence,  po?t-v.,  cap.  of  Grayson  co.,  Va. 

Independence  of  States.  States  are  said,  in  polit- 
ical science,  and  especially  in  international  law.  to  be  in- 
dependent when  they  are  self-governing  as  far  as  internal 
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relations  are  concerned,  and  can  perform  towards  other 
states  all  international  acts.  The  term,  denoting  the  ne- 
gali<»n  of  control,  is  the  negative  side  of  sovereignty  wiien 
th.'it  term  is  taken  in  its  strict  sense.  Thus,  no  State  of  the 
U.  S.  is  independent,  because  the  separate  States  are  not 
absolutely  self  governing,  and  because  they  have  j)ro]ierIy 
no  international  character,  while  the  quality  belongs  to  the 
U.  S.  as  really  as  to  nny  simple  Inrin  «if  monarchy.  But 
the  word  docs  not  imply  lln-  power  of  absolutely  free  action, 
because  treaty,  temporary  or  perpetual,  may  tiavo  limited 
such  free  action.  T.  1>.  Woolsey. 

Independence  Plantation,  a  settlement  in  Penob- 
scot CO.,  Me.     Poj).  ISO. 

Indepen'dents,  I.  A  politico-religious  party  in  the 
time  of  tlie  t.'onunonwealth  (»f  England.  The  conflict  which 
bccanio  a  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  (.'harles  I.  was.  politi- 
cally, a  conflict  between  a  king  who  thovight  himself  a 
sovereign  by  divine  right  with  absolute  jiower,  and  a  peo- 
ple dotermined  to  maintain  their4  inherited  liberty  and  to 
guard  it  with  new  securities.  But  the  political  questions 
of  the  time  were  intimately  blended  witli  religious  and  ec- 
clesiastical questions,  which  had  been  agitated  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  The  English  Reformation,  if  wc  regard  it  as 
proceeding  from  the  people,  was  characterized  by  a  violent 
antipathy  against  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  therefore  against  all  compromises  with  what  was, 
in  (he  view  of  the  Reformers,  a  mischifjvous  superstition. 
Regarded  aa  proceeding  from  the  government,  it  was  mainly 
an  attempt  to  make  England  independent  of  Rome  by  con- 
ferring ujion  the  sovereign  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
which  had  belonged  to  the  pope.  Consequently,  there 
arose  a  conflict  between  the  ideal  reformation,  expected  but 
not  yet  attained,  and  the  government  reformation,  ablior- 
rent  of  radicalism  and  disposed  to  retain  whatever  of  the 
ancient  system  was  not  incompatible  with  the  supremacy 
of  the  ('rown  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  As  the  conflict  pro- 
ceeded, the  Puritan  or  reforming  party  became  almost 
identical  with  the  political  party  opposed  to  absolutism  in 
the  stale  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  court  party,  devoted 
to  the  king,  became  the  conservative  party  in  the  Church. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament  (1G40)  tlio  party 
of  law  and  liberty  in  the  state,  and  of  reformation  in  the 
Church,  had  no  derinito  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  all  who  were  o])posed  to 
that  establishment  as  then  organized  and  administered 
could  act  together.  But  when  tho  conflict  had  become  a 
war  between  the  king  and  tho  Parliament,  and  esjiecially 
after  "the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  between  the 
Puritanism  of  England  and  that  of  Scotland  (IC12)  had 
broiiglit  a  powerful  Scottish  influence  into  tho  southern 
kingilom,  diversities  of  opinion  as  to  tho  future  constitution 
of  tho  Church  of  England  began  to  bo  important  in  their 
relation  to  public  aff'airs.  It  was  assumed  that  the  desired 
reformation  of  the  national  (-liureh  was  to  1)0  effected  by 
the  authority  of  tho  nation,  as,  in  the  (^receding  century, 
the  reformation  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  and 
afterwards  under  Elizabeth,  had  been  cfTectcd.  Accordingly, 
tho  Parliament  liad  convened,  not  a  representative  synod 
or  convocation  that  might  assume  to  bo  the  Church  and  to 
set  up  an  authority  co-ordinate  or  in  conflict  with  tho  au- 
thority of  tho  state,  but  only  an  "Assembly  of  Divines," 
who  were  to  consider  such  matters  only  as  might  be  referred 
to  them  by  tin-  Parliament,  and  to  givo  alvieo  whieh  (he 
Parliatnent  might  accept  or  reject.  'J'he  members  of  the 
Assembly  were  selected  with  the  evident  design  that  all  Prot- 
estant diversities  of  opinion  concerning  tho  constituf.on 
and  order  of  tho  Churcli  should  bo  fairly  expressed  and 
considereil.  Such  diversities  of  opinion  developed  parties 
both  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines  und  in  tho  Parliament. 
Si'ino  had  for  their  ideal  a  roducpd  episcn](acy,  with  a  lit- 
urgy expurgated  in  tho  interest  of  thorough  Protestantism. 
Others,  formidable  in  number  and  in  zeal,  desired  to  sec 
tho  natioTial  Churirh  governed  by  presbvterial  nnd  synotli- 
cal  assemblies,  iiffer  the  fasliion  of  the  U'd'r)rnted  or  (.'nlvin- 
istic  churches  on  tho  Continent  nml  in  8'*otl:iiid.  Still 
another  party  had  hear<I  of  ■*  tho  New  England  wny,"  and, 
being  in  corrcspondeuco  with  Puritiiii  friends  who  hiul  re- 
moved to  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  unci  were  there 
instituting  what  they  deemed  a  more  primitiv'e  system  of 
ecclesiastical  order,  they  liiid  loai;ned  to  recognize  no  other 
church  government  than  that  ot"  vr)litntary  cbtin-hrs,  self- 
governed  under  Christ  and  mutually  indfpriiclent,  yot 
liouncl  to  eaeh  other  in  relations  of  comity  and  mutual  In- 
tereourso.  Those  who  preferred  that  *'  New  Enghiml  way  " 
to  tho  flchcmo  of  a  reformed  and  |iurificd  national  Church 
were  known  as  fjit/rpi  ut/rtitn. 

In  both  Houses  of  the  Long  Parliament  there  were  Romo 
eminent  men  who,  while  heartily  agreeing  with  the  major- 
ity in  the  subversion  pf  the  ecclesiastical  system  which  had 
been  established  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  not  willing 


to  establish  in  its  place  a  presbyterian  discipline  like  that 
of  Scotland.  Among  the  peers.  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Lord 
Brooke,  and  a  few  others  were  in  full  sympathy,  on  relig- 
ious grounds,  with  the  "  dissenting  brethren,''  or  Independ- 
ents, who  were  a  small  but  ablo  and  persistent  niin<n-ity 
in  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  In  the  House  of  Connnons  a 
few  men  of  eminent  ability  had  accepted,  with  religious 
faith,  the  New  England  church  polity  as  better  than  any 
reformed  episcopate  or  any  presbytcrial  ami  synodical  gov- 
ernment. One  of  them  was  Sir  Henry  \'ane,  the  younger, 
who  had  lived  a  year  or  two  in  New  England,  where  he  had 
made  his  entrance  into  public  life  as  governor  of  ALissa- 
chusctts.  Anotlicr  was  Nathaniel  Eicnncs,  who  was  a  son 
of  Viscount  Say  and  Seal,  and  a  trusted  leader,  and  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  Committee  of  Safety,  the 
executive  council  through  whieh  Parliament  governed  Eng- 
land while  in  conflict  with  the  king.  Another  was  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  was  the  kinsman  and  close  friend  of  .luhn 
Hacnpden,  and  had  already  succeeded  to  a  large  share  of 
that  illustrious  patriot's  iniluenee  in  the  House.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  name  of  Oliver  St.  John,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  of  England,  wlio  had  been  counsel  for 
John  Hampden  in  tho  ship-money  case,  who  was  afterwards 
solicitor-general,  and  who  was  no  less  a  statesman  than  a 
lawyer.  In  the  strictly  ccclcsinstical  use  of  the  name,  the 
Independents,  differing  from  the  I*reshyterians  not  on  doc- 
trinal ]ioint9,  but  only  on  church  government,  were  a  small 
though  al)le  minority  in  the  nation,  as  well  as  in  the  As- 
semlily  of  Divines  and  in  the  Parliament.  Their  demand 
was  not  that  their  ecclesiastical  system  should  be  established 
by  law  and  all  others  suppressed,  but  only  that  the  churches 
which  they  wore  constituting  by  voluntary  agreement  might 
bo  tolerated.  Politically,  however,  the  Independents  be- 
came a  numerous  and  powerful  party.  The  Baptists  (or, 
as  they  were  then  opprol^riously  called,  the  Aiuibnptists) 
were  ludcpendcnts,  religiously  as  well  as  politically.  All 
the  swarming  "sectaries"  in  that  age  of  excitement,  the 
^' sects  and  schisms"  which  so  terrified  those  who  had  set 
their  hearts  on  national  uniformity,  were  counted  with  the 
same  party,  and  tho  army  was  full  of  them.  In  the  prog- 
ress of  inqniry  and  controversy  about  ecclesiastical  recon- 
struction tho  scheme  preferred  by  the  majority  of  the  Puri- 
tan clergy  was  not,  on  the  whole,  gaining  favor  in  Parlia- 
ment. An  increasing  number  of  enlightened  men  were 
determined  that  the  Presljyterian  discij>line,  enforcing  by 
church  courts  its  strict  morality  nnd  its  rigid  dogmatism, 
should  not,  with  their  consent,  be  established  in  England 
as  a  system  to  which  all  Englishmen  must  be  by  law  sub- 
jected. Must  of  tlio  laymen  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines — 
among  whom  the  lawyers  Selden  and  ^V'hiteloeke  ivere  con- 
spicuous— seem  to  have  favored  the  opinion  that  IIhtc  ought 
to  be  no  distinction  between  ecclesiastical  government  and 
civil,  that  participation  in  Christian  sacraments  should  bo 
the  right  of  every  citizen,  ami  that  there  should  be  no  ex- 
communication or  church  censure  but  by  the  magistrate. 
These  men  were  called  Erastians  ;  and  two  of  the  clergy- 
men in  tho  Assembly — tho  two,  Lightfoot  and  C(dnian,  who 
were  in  some  respects  the  most  learned — held  the  same 
theory.  Tho  learning  and  aldlify  of  the  Erastians,  as  well 
as  tho  zeal  and  cnlhusinsm  of  the  "sectaries,"  went  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  Independents  as  a  political  pnrty 
in  the  Parliament  nnd  in  the  nation.  What  had  been  tho 
great  Puritan  party,  intent  on  the  reformation  of  the  na- 
tional Cluiieli  und  the  vindicatiiui  of  English  libirty,  was 
dividc<l  and  broken  up.  On  (uic  side  were  the  Presliyte- 
rians,  as  zealous  lor  unitunnity  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
in  the  national  Church  as  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  prelates 
had  ever  been  for  uniformity  of  ritual,  and  as  abhorrent  of 
seets  as  Archbisho])  Laud  himself  had  been.  On  Ilie  other 
side  were  tho  Indej»endcnts,  inchnling  all  those  who  lhou;;ht 
or  felt   that  nn    ecclesiastical  government  of  England   by 

f)resbyteries  and  synods  might  be  as  irksome  as  that  which 
lad  been  so  lately  abolished.  Thcdivi.-ion  had  been,  from 
the  first,  inevitable,  for  it  wjis  the  result  cpf  principles  that 
could  not  bo  reeoneilc<l,  nnd  that  could  nt«t  but  come  into 
conflict  over  any  <le(inito  jiroposal  for  eech-siastieiil  recon- 
struction. Puritanism,  looking  toSeittland  nml  relying  on 
the  "Solemn  League  iind  Covenant,"  had  becinno  Prc.-iby- 
terianisin,  nnd,  the  king  and  his  party  being  \  ant|ni.''hed, 
it  found  a  new  antagonist  in  the  party  of  il.e  Independents, 
When  tho  control  of  aflairs  in  the  name  of  the  Parlia- 
ment hail  passed  fnini  the  Presbyterians  (o  the  Independ- 
ents, tho  king,  who  had  been  for  some  linu'  a  prisoner,  nnd 
who  in  his  negotiations  with  all  parties  had  chnwn  himself 
too  faithless  to  he  trusted,  was  brought  to  trial  before  a 
commission  constituted  for  the  purpoyp.  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  was  beheaded  (.Ian.  I?'.'.  M'tlH).  I'm  (bat  trans^ 
action  the  Imlependents  a-*  ii  party  were  responsiblo.  In 
conncctiini  with  it,  and  as  preliminary  to  the  ordinnnco 
which  constituted  the  e()mmi«''ion,  the  House  of  Cnmninns, 
then  reduced   to  a  small   remnant  of  its  original   number, 
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made  a  formal  declaration  that  the  people,  under  God,  are 
tlie  original  of  all  just  power;  that  the  Commons  House 
in  Parliament,  being  chosen  by  and  representing  the  peo- 
ple, have  the  supreme  power ;  and  tliat  whatever  is  by  them 
enacted  has  the  force  of  law,  though  the  consent  of  king 
and  peers  be  not  added  to  it.  A  few  days  after  the  death 
of  Charles  I.  (Feb.  (>)  it  was  voted  in  the  same  assembly 
that  the  House  of  Peers  in  Parliament  is  useless,  danger- 
ous, and  onght  to  be  abolished.  The  next  day  it  was  voted 
that  the  office  of  a  king  in  the  English  nation,  and  to  have 
the  power  in  a  single  person,  is  unnecessary,  burdensome, 
and  dangerous  to  the  liberty,  safety,  and  public  interest  of 
the  people.  A  council  of  state,  to  be  annually  appointed, 
was  invested  with  the  executive  power.  Of  that  body,  five 
were  peers  {for  though  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  abol- 
ished, such  of  the  peers  as  had  not  iidhered  to  the  king  in 
his  war  against  the  Parliament  were  permitted  to  retain 
their  estates  and  their  titles  of  honor);  two  were  sons  of 
peers;  five  were  baronets;  two  were  keepers  of  the  seal; 
three  were  the  chief  judges  respectively  of  the  three  great 
courts  of  law  :  three  were  eminent  military  commanders  in 
the  service  of  the  Parliament ;  live  wore  knights,  and  the 
remaining  seventeen,  untitled,  were,  all  save  one.  members 
of  the  body  that  appointed  them.  John  Bradshaw,  who 
had  ])rcsided  in  the  trial  of  the  king,  was  chusen  president 
of  the  council,  and  his  kinsman.  John  Milton,  was  its 
Latin  secretary,  for  it  had  determined  that  its  correspond- 
ence with  foreign  governments  should  be  only  in  the  lan- 
guage which  was  ciunmon  to  Christendom. 

The  attempt  of  the  Independents  to  convert  England 
into  a  republic  failed,  as  similar  attempts  have  failed  in 
other  countries.  It  was  the  attempt  of  a  republican  mi- 
nority against  the  will  of  the  anti-republican  majority.  Of 
the  three  parties  into  which  the  English  nation  was  at  that 
time  divided,  the  Independents,  though  strong  in  the  abil- 
ity and  enthusiasm  of  their  leaders  and  in  their  control  of 
a  veteran  and  victorious  army,  were  numerically  the  weak- 
est. The  most  numerous  party,  when  the  residuary  Par- 
liament decreed  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  was  the  Pres- 
byteriao,  animated  with  zeal  for  a  national  Church  and  for 
religious  uniformity,  but  abhorrent  of  that  religious  liberty 
which  the  republic  was  to  establish,  and  which  to  the  aver- 
age Englishman  of  that  age  seemed  almost  identical  with 
irrcligion.  But  only  less  numerous  was  the  party  which, 
having  adhered  to  the  king,  retained  its  sympathy  with  the 
lost  cause,  and  which  favored  an  episcopal  rather  than  a 
presbyterial  government  over  the  national  Church,  ancl  the 
beauty  of  a  venerable  liturgy  rather  than  the  fervor  of  ex- 
temporaneous prayers  in  the  worshipping  assembly.  These 
two  parties  together  were  in  truth  the  body  of  the  English 
people;  and  as  they  were  agreed  in  desiring  a  national 
Church,  together  with  the  old  government  by  king,  lords, 
and  commons,  they  were  also  agreed  in  hating  and  fearing 
the  victorious  Independents.  In  a  true  republic  the  ma- 
jority must  rule,  but  the  founders  of  "  the  Commonwealth 
of  England*'  attempted  to  establish  a  republican  govern- 
ment over  an  anti-republican  people.  Conscious  of  being 
sustained  by  only  a  small  minority,  the  P.irliament,  amere 
residuum  of  the  great  body  which  met  in  KUO,  dared  not 
appeal  to  the  people  by  dissolving  itself  and  calling  for  a 
new  election.  All  the  ability  with  which  it  governed 
through  its  council  of  state  could  not  win  for  it  the  confi- 
dence of  the  nation.  It  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  lib- 
erty and  justice,  but  by  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen 
it  was  felt  to  be  a  usurpation  supported  by  military  power. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  Commonwealth  the  republican 
Parliament,  derisively  called  ''the  Rump."  was  working  at 
a  bill  for  its  own  dissolution,  and  was  endeavoring  to  pro- 
vide such  arrangements  for  the  election  of  its  successor  as 
would  secure  the  ascendency  of  its  own  party,  when  it  was 
dissolved  and  dispersed  ( lGb?> )  by  the  military  power  which 
had  made  it  what  it  was.  Then  followed  the  Protectorate 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  (which  see),  who  attempted  in  an- 
other way  what  the  statesmen  of  the  Piump  were  unable  to 
do.  He  was  in  fact  a  "  king  by  the  grace  of  God."  though 
without  the  crown  or  the  name  of  king ;  an<l  had  his  reign 
been  prolonged,  the  vigor  and  splendor  of  his  government 
might  have  reeoneilcd  the  English  people  to  that  principle 
of  government  which  first  made  the  Independents  a  politi- 
cal party:  which  was  so  abhorred  by  the  Presbyterians 
that  to  escape  from  it  they  aided  in  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  :  which  was  only  imperfectly  recognized  in  the 
*'  Act  of  Toleration  "  (1(189) ;  and  which  is  now  triumphantly 
marching  toward  the  disestablishment  of  the  national 
Church  in  England — the  principle  of  religious  toleration. 
On  that  principle  the  Independents  were  united,  though  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  of  them — ])erhaps  not  that 
any  of  them — saw  clearly  the  reach,  or  consented  to  all  the 
legitimate  applications,  of  the  principle.  (See  the  histories 
of  England,  especially  Godwin's  CommouweaWi  of  Eng- 
land. Leonard  Bacon. 


II.  A  religious  body  in  England  holding  that  every 
stated  congregation  of  Christian  believers  associated  under 
a  voluntary  agreement,  formal  or  informal,  for  Christian 
worship  and  for  mutual  watchfulness  and  helpfulness  in 
the  Christian  life,  is  a  complete  Church,  invested  with 
every  prerogative  which  Christ  has  conferred  on  any 
Church,  and  dependent  for  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
functions  on  no  authority  exterior  to  itself,  whether  secular 
or  hierarchical.  (See  Congregatioxalish.)  The  most  con- 
siderable difference  between  Independency  in  England  and 
Congregationalism  in  the  U.  S.  is  that  in  the  former  the 
principle  of  the  fellowsliip  and  mutual  responsibilitv  of 
churches,  though  recognized,  is  not  so  fully  developed 
and  made  practical  as  in  the  latter.  The  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  England  gives  no  definite  trace  of  a  Church  consti- 
tuted on  the  platform  of  Independency  earlier  than  15G7. 
More  than  ten  years  later,  Robert  Browne,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church,  began  to  preach  against  all  na- 
tional churches,  and  to  urge  the  duty  of  falling  back  upon 
the  original  constitution  of  Christian  societies  as  deduced 
by  him  from  the  New  Testament.  Compelled  by  persecu- 
tion to  take  refuge  in  the  Netherlands,  he  printed  tJiere 
(1582).  for  circulation  in  England,  two  books,  in  which  he 
propounded  his  new  idea  and  mclhod  of  church  reformation 
— a  method  as  unwelcome  to  the  Puritans,  who  were  work- 
ing and  suffering  for  a  reformation  by  act  of  Parliament, 
as  it  was  to  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Puritanism.  His  idea 
was  *' reformation  without  tarrying  for  any,"  or  separation 
from  the  national  Church  as  an  essentially  anti-Christian 
institution,  and  the  formation  of  independent  churches.  It 
was  impossible  to  suppre-s  the  idea,  for,  notwithstanding 
the  prison  and  the  gallows,  the  early  "separatists"  would 
not  attend  the  parish  churches,  would  hold  their  con- 
venticles, would  propagate  their  revolutionary  opinions, 
and  persecution  exaeerliated  their  enthusiasm  into  fanati- 
cism. They  were  called  ''  Brownists."  though  Browne  had 
deserted  them.  They  were  also  called  *'  Barrowists,"  from 
Henry  Barrowe,  another  of  their  champions,  who  was  one 
of  their  martyrs.  At  a  later  date  (in  the  time  of  the  Long 
Parliament)  they  began  to  be  called  Independents,  and  they 
accepted  the  name.  By  that  name  their  successors  have 
ordinarily  been  designated  till  the  present  century,  though 
now  they  prefer  to  call  themselves  Congregationalists. 

The  Independent?!  or  Congregationalists  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  British  colonies  are  a  numerous  and  enterprising 
body  of  Christians.  They  have  more  than  .^OflO  churcdies, 
and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing.  The  London 
Missionary  Society,  though  not  exclusively  theirs,  is  the 
organization  through  which  they  ccmduct  their  foreign 
missions.  They  have  a  home  missionary  society  for  tlicir 
work  in  England,  and  a  colonial  missionary  society  to  aid 
their  churches  in  the  colonies.  Excluded  till  within  a  few 
years  past  from  the  universities,  they  have  established  col- 
leges of  their  own  for  the  classical  and  theological  educa- 
tion of  their  ministers  ;  and  their  colleges  in  England  are 
now  afliliated  with  the  London  University.  Several  jour- 
nals, weekly  and  monthly,  are  conducted  in  their  interest, 
and  the  British  QiiartcHi/  lif-rinr  may  be  regarded  as  rep- 
resenting, unofficially,  their  principles,  (Sec  Skeats's  His- 
tory  of  the  Fife  Chun-heH  »/  Eutf/niKi.)      LeoxaRD  Bacox. 

Independent  Treasury.  See  Treasi  ny  of  United 
Statfs. 

Indeter'niinate«     A  mathematical  qnantitif  is  said  to 

be  indeterminate  when  it  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of 
values.  An  equation  is  said  to  be  indeterminntr  when  the 
unknown  quantities  that  enter  it  admit  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  values.  Thus,  the  equation  of  a  straight  line 
y  =  ax  +  h  is  indeterminate  ;  for,  if  \ve  give  to  j~  any  value, 
we  can  find  from  the  equation  a  corresponding  value  of  y 
such  that  the  assumed  and  deduced  values  will  satisfy  the 
equation:  that  is,  there  are  infinite  sets  of  values  of  jr 
and  '/that  will  satisfy  the  given  equation.  In  like  manner, 
it  may  be  shown  that  any  equation  which  contains  more 
than  one  unknown  quantity  is  indeterminate;  it  is  obvious 
that  any  group  of  simultaneous  equations  is  indeterminate 
when  the  group  contains  fewer  equations  than  there  are 
unknown  quantities  ;  hence,  the  equations  of  lines  and  sur- 
faces used  in  analytical  geometry  are  indeterminate.  For 
this  reason  analytical  geometry  is  often  called  indeter- 
minate geometry.  A  problem  is  said  to  be  indeterminate 
when  it  admits  of  an  infipite  number  of  solutions.  A  prob- 
lem will  be  indeterminate  when  the  number  of  independent 
conditions  is  less  than  the  number  of  required  parts,  for  in 
that  case  the  numberof  equations  that  express  the  imposed 
conditions  will  be  less  than  the  number  of  unknown  quan- 
tities ;  the  equations  of  the  problem  will  therefore  be  in- 
determinate, and  consequently  the  problem  itself  will  be 
indeterminate.  Thus,  the  problem  in  which  it  is  required 
to  find  a  point  from  which  the  tangents  to  two  given  circles 
shall  be  equal  is  indeterminate;  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem shows  that  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  such  points. 
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straight  lino  called  the 
W.  G.  Ppxk. 


which,  taken  together^  make  up 
radical  axis  of  the  two  cirules. 

Iiidetermisiutr  Analysis  is  that  branch  of  analysis 
whioh  treats  of  tlu'  fululion  uf  imletorminato  ])robIt'ms, 
In  most  practical  cases  the  ^iven  conditions  limit  the  num- 
ber of  solutions,  without  ailecting  the  mode  of  trciitment. 
The  method  of  treating  indeterminate  problems  will  be 
best  illustrated  by  means  of  a  problem  (d  this  cdiaraeter. 

Let  it  be  required  to  lind  what  year  of  the  current  Juliiiu 
period  corresponds  to  1875  A.  i>..  that  year  bein{^  the  eighth 
of  the  current  sulav  cycle,  the  fourteenth  of  the  current 
luiittr  ctfrf'-y  and  the  third  of  the  current  rycle  >>/  intiiition. 
The  statement  of  this  problem  di.-pends  on  the  following 
definitions:  the  miUir  vyvlf  is  ii  period  of  28  years;  the 
lunar  ci/vle  is  a  period  of  19  years  ;  the  cifcle  of  xndirtion 
is  a  period  of  15  years;  the  Dionynitin  period  is  a  period 
of  28  X  !'•*.  or  532  years,  whose  first  year  is  the  first  year 
of  a  solar  and  also  of  a  lunar  cycle  ;  and  the  Jnfian  period 
is  a  period  of  28  x  19  X  15,  or  71)30  years,  whose  first  year 
is  the  first  year  of  a  solar  cycle,  of  a  lunar  cycle,  and  also 
of  a  cycle  of  indiction. 

rirnt.  To  find  (he  year  of  the  current  Dionysian  period, 
let  J-  denote  the  number  of  complete  solar  cycles  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  this  period,  and  i/  tlic  num- 
ber of  complete  lunar  cycles  that  have  elapsed;  from  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  we  have 

19^  +  14  =  2Sj;-J-8,  or  19^  =  2Sx-6.  (1) 

It  is  required  to  find  the  least  entire  values  of  ar  and  y  that 
will  satisfy  equation  (l)j  dividing  by  19,  we  have 
9x  —  G 

y  =  -+-^,  (2) 

in  which  the  last  term  must  boa  whole  number;  placing 
this  equal  to  t,  we  have 

( -I-  G 
9x-G  =  19^  orx  =  2t  +  ~',  (3) 

in  which  the  last  term  must  bo  a  whole  number;  the  least 
value  of  t  that  will  satisfy  this  condition  is  3  ;  this  value 
of  t  in  (3)  gives  j=  7,  and  this  in  (2)  gives  ?/  z=  10  ;  hence, 
the  year  1875  is  the  204th  year  of  the  current  Dionysian 
period. 

Secondfj/.  To  find  the  year  of  the  current  Julian  j)criod, 
let  H  denote  the  number  of  complete  Dionysian  ])eriods  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  current  Julian 
period,  and  z  the  number  of  comj)lcto  cycles  of  indiction ; 
we  shall  have,  as  before, 

7u  +  6 
15s-i-3  =  532u-|-204,  orz  =  35K-f-13  +  ~— —  ;      (4) 

placing  the  fractional  term  equal  to  e,  we  have 

«  — 6 
7h  4-  6  =  15»,  or  «  =  2»  -|-  ^^-  (5) 

The  least  entire  value  of  «  that  will  satisfy  (5)  is  8  =  0, 
which  gives  i(=  12  and  z  =  4'.''J.  llence,  the  year  1875  is 
the  0588th  year  of  the  current  Julian  jteriod.  We  also  find 
that  since  the  beginning  of  this  period  235  complete  solar 
cycles  have  elapsed,  and  439  complete  lunar  cycles. 

\V.  (i.  Pkck. 

Indeterminate  Coe*lioients,  An  if/euticul  equa- 
tion is  an  equation  that  is  true  for  all  values  of  the  unknown 
quantity  or  ((uautities  that  enter  it.  In  every  such  equa- 
tion the  unkmtwn  quantity  or  f|uanlities  arc  indeternunate, 
and  the  coefii;.*ients  of  the  rliftVrent  jiowers  and  combina- 
tions of  powers  of  these  quantities  are  called  indeterminate 
coeffieientH.  If  an  identical  equation  containing  any  num- 
ber of  unknown  (|uantities  is  eleareil  of  fractions,  the  co- 
efficients fif  (he  like  powers  and  combinations  of  powers  in 
the  two  members  are  respectively  equal  to  each  other.  This 
is  the  prinripfe  of  indeterminate  coejfiricntH;  it  is  much  used 
in  developing  quantities  into  series  and  in  resolving  frac- 
tions into  partial  fractions.  AV.  (J.  Pkck. 

In'dcx,  Concordance,  Digjest,  Table  of  Con- 
tents. In  bibliography,  an  index  is  an  alphabetical  list 
or  table  of  the  principal  subjects,  facts,  words,  or  names 
discussed,  employed,  or  noticed  in  the  work  to  which  it  is 
apperi'li'il.  with  references  to  the  chapter,  page,  or  para- 
graph in  whieh  they  occur.  Indexes  are  usually  printed 
at  the  end  of  thc!  last  for  sometimes  of  each  separate)  vol- 
ume ui'  the  book.  An  index  may  bo  general  or  special, 
comprising  in  the  latter  ease  subjet'ts,  riaf  index  ;  words, 
verlmt  index;  or  personal  or  geogra|ihieal  names.  The 
title  ''index"  is  also  applied  to  indepmdent  lisls  of  hooka 
— '•.  '/.  the  Indtx  K.rpur*fUtftriH»  or  Indrx  Lifirurnm  Pen- 
hif'iturnm  of  tlio  Romish  Cliurch;  or  to  eatnlogues  of  sub- 
jects, as  the  manuserijit  tables  in  some  libraries,  which 
refer  the  student  to  all  the  works  in  the  library  in  which 
a  given  subject  is  treated  of.  Indexes  separately  printed 
sometimes  embrace  the  contents  of  more  than  one  work,  as 
Wobcr's  valuable  index  to  .1.  (Irimm's  /hntirhe  (Jrammatik 
and  to  his  fi'ritrhirhtc  dcr  Deutschcn  Sf,rar/ie. 


A  concordance  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  words  occurring 
in  a  particular  work  or  collection  of  works.  It  differs  from 
a  verbal  index  by  being  somewhat  more  full,  as  it  usually 
cites  enough  of  the  passage  where  the  word  occurs  to  show 
its  grammatical  relations  to  the  period.  (See  Concokdance.) 
To  the  list  there  gi\en  may  be  added  Fliigcl's  Concordance 
to  the  Koran,  11.  II.  I'umess's  Concordance  to  the  Poems 
of'  Sfiakspearc,  and  that  of  Prondergast  to  the  Poems  of 
Milton  (Madras,  1857). 

A  digest  is  an  alphabetical  table  of  subjects,  iliffcring 
from  .a  real  index  or  index  of  subjects  by  being  sufficiently 
copious  to  give  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  book  on 
each  topic  referred  to.  The  word  is  most  frequently  ap- 
]>lied  to  tabular  abstracts  of  points  judicially  decided  in 
books  of  legal  reports.  Digests  are  often  j)ublished  sep- 
aratel3',  and  comprise  the  contents  of  voluminous  series  of 
reports. 

A  table  of  contents  is  a  list  of  the  subjects  or  important 
facts  discussed  in  tlic  work  or  volume  to  which  it  belongs, 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  text.  It 
is  usually  j)rinted  after  the  preface  or  introduction.  It  in 
some  degree  serves  the  purpose  of  an  index,  but  its  genera! 
use  is  rather  to  give  a  conspectus  or  cnmprehensive  view 
of  the  matter  and  method  of  the  work  than  to  aid  the  stu- 
dent to  find  particular  passages.  Tables  of  contents  are 
doubtless  older  than  indexes  with  references  to  folios  or 
pages.  The  preparation  of  an  index  is  a  work  of  too  much 
labor  to  bo  ordinarily  performed  for  a  single  e(q»y.  Tho 
manuscript  copies  of  any  work  woulil  not  usually  corre- 
spond in  column  or  page,  and  therefore  a  page-reference 
imlex  prepared  for  one  copy  would  not  serve  for  another, 
while  a  table  of  contents,  following  the  method  of  the  book, 
would  answer  equally  well  for  all,  however  differently  paged. 
The  most  familiarly  known  ancient  table  of  contents  is  that 
which  forms  the  first  book  of  the  Natural  Ilifitory  of  Pliny 
the  Elder.  This  table,  as  Pliny  s.ays  in  the  dedication,  ho 
prepared  in  order  that  "as  any  man  is  desirous  to  know 
this  or  that,  he  may  seek  and  readily  find  in  what  place  to 
meet  with  the  same."  He  adds:  "This  learned  1  of  A'a- 
lerius  Soranus,  one  of  our  own  Latin  writers,  who  hath 
done  the  like  before  mo."  Pliny  therefore  intended  this 
table  to  serve  tho  ])urpose  of  an  index,  and  as  the  catalogue 
of  precious  stones  in  chapter  x.  lio.jk  xxxvii.  of  tho  A'«^ 
ural  Iliftorif  shows  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  it  is  singular  that  ho 
should  not  have  em]iIoyed  it  in  his  table,  referring  to  books 
instead  of  pages.  \Ve  should  infer  from  Pliny's  language 
that  he  knew  no  otlier  example  of  a  table  of  contents  than 
that  of  Soranus,  but  Cicero,  \'arro,  Seneca,  and  Quintilian 
use  the  word  index  in  a  way  which  shows  that  something 
like  tabular  summaries  or  digests  of  the  matter  of  philo- 
sophical and  other  writings  existed  in  their  times.  Tho 
Lactantius  of  1  Ifij  (the  first  book  printed  in  Italy  with  a 
date)  has  a  table  of  contents  following  the  order  of  the 
chapters,  l»ut  it  refers  also  to  the  folios  on  which  the  chap- 
ters comnienec.  These  numeral  references  are  printrd,  hut 
the  numeration  of  the  folios,  as  well  as  the  headings  of  the 
chapters,  i-*  manuscript.  At  the  end  of  the  secon<l  volume 
of  the  Latin  IJible  printed  bv  Pannartz  at  Rome  in  1-17 1  is  a 
copious  alphabetical  list  of  Hebrew  proper  names  occurring 
in  the  Scriptures,  with  interpretations  of  the  etymological 
meaning.  The  early  editions  of  ancient  classics  are  very 
commonly  provided  with  tables  of  contents  and  with  reg- 
isters of  the  signatures,  hut  aljihabetical  reference  inilexes 
were  hardly  known  until  the  practice  of  numbering  tho 
folios  or  pages  became  general.  The  tables  of  contents  in 
fifleenlh-century  editions  often  refer  to  the  folios  by  printed 
numerals,  but  in  books  of  that  age  the  f(dios  themselves 
are  rarely  numbered  typographically,  and  .\ldus  Manutius 
in  one  of  his  prefaces  advises  students  to  numlier  theui  by 
hand.  The  Aulit"  (i'UiuH  puldished  at  the  press  of  Aldus 
after  his  death  in  1515  has  its  folios  numbered,  and  is  one 
of  tho  earliest  exnniples  of  completeness  in  indexes.  It  is 
providi'd  with  an  index  rornm  tjuw  nntatn  ditfna.cto.in  six- 
teen folios,  containing  not  only  subjects,  but  single  words, 
arranged  in  nearly  exact  alphabetical  order,  and  with 
printer!  references  to  tho  folios;  also  with  an  alter  index, ar 
table  lA'  malters,  quir  ad  f/rnnnnatiram  aire  ad  atiaa  nrten 
perlintani,  in  fifteen  folios,  arranged  under  chnjders  in  tho 
order  in  which  the  subjects  occur,  and  with  references  to 
tho  number  of  the  folios.  These  twn  tables  precede  tho 
text.  After  tho  text  follow  a  list  of  the  titles  of  the  chap- 
ters in  tho  same  order  as  in  the  volume,  in  twenty-three 
folios,  without  references  to  the  numbereil  folios,  and  an- 
other list,  in  twenty-eight  folins,  of  the  (Jreek  quotations 
employed  by  Aulus  (jellius,  with  Latin  translations,  and 
with  references  to  tho  HitfnatuvH  of  the  sheets.  In  this  book, 
then,  we  find  nearly  all  the  forms  of  indi'X  known  to  modern 
bihliograpiiy.  It  is  proliabh-  that  verbal  indexes— and,  wo 
may  add,  glossaries  iind  dictionaries —originated  in  tho 
pruetiee  of  making  glosses  or  niites  explanatory  of  particu- 
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lar  words  on  the  margin  of  manuscripts.  When  a  scholiast 
had  thus  annotated  a  volume  it  would  be  an  easy  step  to 
collect  the  notes  into  a  table.  An  alphabetical  arrangement 
would  naturally  suggest  itself  as  the  most  convenient,  and 
the  collection  of  glosses  would  grow  until  it  embraced  all 
the  obscure  or  otherwise  noticeable  words  employed  by  the 
author,  and  finallv  answer  the  purpose  not  only  of  a  glossary 
or  special  dictionary  of  the  vocabulary  or  stock  of  words 
of  the  writer,  but  also  of  an  index. 

Verbal  indexes  and  concordances  are  most  useful,  not  to 
say  indispensable,  aids  in  pliilology  and  criticism,  and  real 
indexes  are  not  less  so  in  the  study  of  works  of  science, 
and  even  of  general  literature,  especially  history.     If  such 
works  conformed  strictly  to  philosophical  method,  real  in- 
dexes would  be  less  needed,  and  tables  of  contents  would 
sufficiently  answer  the  general  purpose  of  a  guide  to  the 
matter  of  a  volume.     But,  unfortunately,  French  writers 
alone  seem  to  possess  the  science  of  method,  and  English 
as  well  as  German  literature  is  conspicuous  for  the  want  of 
this  excellence.     Besides  this,  the  cncyclopa;dic   learning 
of  German  (and  in  late  years  of  English)  scholars   both 
tempts  and  facilitates  the  accumulation  of   an    immense 
mass  of  subsidiary,  illustrative,  and  documentary  material 
in  their  works  which  it  is  impossible  so  to  arrange  that 
any  perfection  of  method  could  conduct  the  student  to  it. 
It  is  perhaps  to  a  consciousness  of  the  want  of  a  power  of 
orderly  arrangement  that  we  owe  the  English  habit  of  sup- 
plying all  books  of  serious  scientific  or  philosophical  pre- 
tensions with  full  indexes;  and  the  absence  of  these  con- 
veniences  is  one  of  the  greatest  annoyances  a  foreigner 
experiences  in  the  study  of  the  graver  literature  and  science 
of  Germany.     The   German  editions  of  classical   authors, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  furnished  with  complete 
indexes,  and  we  can  hardly  point  to  any  more  satisfactory 
labor  of  this  sort  than  tlie  invaluable  real  and  nominal 
word-lists   in    the   fourth   volume   of  Groskurd's   German 
translation  of  .Strabo.    By  the  force  of  a  habit  which  seems 
almost  like  a  conspiracy  among  authors  the  books  which 
perhaps  above  all  others  reriuiro  verbal  indexes  are  almost 
always  without  them.     Wo   refer  to  grammars,  especially 
of  foreign  languages,  among  which  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
one  provided  with  such  an  index  as  the  student  needs  as  a 
help  in  the  actual  use  of  the  tongue  ho  is  acquiring.     Un- 
doubtedly, the  habit  of   desultory   reading,  which  is  en- 
couraged by  copious  indexes,  is  an  evil,  but  in  the  present 
enorinous  multiplication  of  works  which  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  the  scholar  it  is  a  necessary  evil.     Life  is  not  long 
enough,  nor  is  the  action  of  eye  and  mind  swift  enough,  to 
put  i^s  in  complete  possession  of  the  literature  of  any  im- 
portant subject.     The  old  rule,  miiltum  noii  midia,  is  no 
longer  practicable  for  men  of  the  comprehensive  scholar- 
ship required  by  our  age :  and  those  who  aspire  to  the  pos- 
session of  what' is  called  "general  knowledge"  must  con- 
tent themselves  with  little  more  than  gleanings  from  the 
works  of  special  inquirers.     For  such  persons — and  they 
must  always  be  the  vast  majority — indexes  arc  an  indis- 
pensable guide  to  literature  and  science.     Nor  is  it  merely 
dilettanti  and  persons  in  pursuit  of   general  intelligence 
alone  who  need  such  helps.    The  most  tenacious  memory  of 
the  most  philosophic  scholar  can  retain  but  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  what  he  reads,  and  for  refreshing  his 
recollection,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  his  learning  in  his 
own  compositions — for  we  all  build  more  or  less  on  the 
labors  of  our  predecessors — he  needs  indexes   almost  as 
much  as  the  mere  amateur.     Authors  ought,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  be  required  to  furnish  these  facilities  for  the  study 
of  their  worlis.     Public  opinion  can  do  something  to  en- 
force the  performance  of  this  duty ;  and  in  all  cases  when 
an  index  is  worth  making  critics  should  always  stigmatize 
the  want  of  it  as  not  only  a  serious  defect,  but  as  a  grave 
literary  offence.     Of  course  in  works  of  ephemeral  litera- 
ture tlie  result  would  not  be  worth  the  labor,  but  in  books 
which  aspire  to  a  sufficiently  wide  and  permanent  circula- 
tion to  need  the  protection  of  copyright  it  would  be  neither 
unjust  nor  unwise  to  make  good  indexes  a  legal  requisite 
for  securing  a  monopoly  to  authors  or  publishers. 

Geouge  p.  Marsh. 
Index,  tp.  of  Cass  co..  Mo.  Pop.  705. 
In'dex  Libro'rum  Prohibito'rum.  This  title  is 
applied  to  oHicial  lists  issued  from  time  to  time,  under  papal 
authority,  by  the  Congregation  of  the  ludex  at  Rome, 
enumer.ating"  books,  single  sheets,  engravings,  and  other 
printed  matter  the  use  or  even  possession  of  which  is  for- 
bidden by  the  Church.  The  proscription  of  books  deemed 
hereticalin  religion,  treasonable  or  seditious  in  politics,  or 
corrupt  in  morals,  is  a  practice  of  very  ancient  date.  Not 
to  speak  of  examples  under  heathen  and  modern  civil  gov- 
ernments, we  find  that  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  the 
works  of  Arius  were  denounced  and  publicly  burnt  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Church,  and  the  writings  of  other  here- 
tics often  met  with  the  same  fate  at  different  periods  in  the 


course  of  the  Middle  Ages.     The  right  of  prohibiting  the 
use  of  such  books  is  a  necessary  incident  of  the  general 
authority  claimed  by  the  Romish  Church  over  the  con- 
sciencesof  the  faithful,  and  not  only  popes  and  councils, 
but  inferior  spiritual  directors  and  confessors,  have  exer- 
cised it  at  all  times  as  a  regular  part  of  the  discipline  of 
the  Catholic  Church.     These  prohibitions  were   naturally 
at  first  special,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  general 
list  of  condemned  books  was  promulgated  before  the  year 
1540,  when  the  emperor  Charles  V.  published  a  list  of  for- 
bidden works,  which  was  followed  in  15ffi  and  1550  by  new 
imperial  edicts  prohibiting  to  his  subjects  the  use  of  all 
books  contained  in  a  catalogue  drawn  up  by  his  order  by 
the  doctors  of  the  University  of  Louvain.     Lists  of  books 
condemned  by  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Paris  were  issued  by  royal  authority  in  1545  and  1551,  and 
similar  catalogues  appeared  about  the  same  time  under  (ho 
sanction  of  the  theologians  of  other  great  European  schools 
of  learning.     The  first  formal  pontifical  index  is  said  to  be 
that  issued  in  1557  by  Paul   IV.,  and  this,  as  revised  and 
enlarged  in  conformity  with  certain  canons  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,   by   the  Congregation  of  the  Index  established 
and  charged  with  the  censorship  of  books  by  Pius  IV.,  was 
reissued  under  his  authority  in  I5G4.     New  and  more  com- 
prehensive lists  appeared  under  Gregory  XIII.,  Sixtus  V., 
Clement  VIII.,  and  Alexander  VII.,  and  many  more  or 
less  modified  editions,  supplemented  from  year  to  year  by 
the  Congregation,  have  been  published  since.     In  the  ear- 
liest indexes  the  prohibition  of  the  works  enumerated  was 
absolute,  but  Sixtus  y.  organized  a  board  of  censure  for 
the  preparation  of  a  list  of  books  which  might  be  used  after 
due  expurg.ation  :  and  this  seems  to  have  been  printed  un- 
der the  title  of  Index  Librorum  S.rptiiyniidoriin.,  or  Expnr- 
gninriun.  but  we  believe  that  the  same  Congregation  now 
exercises  the  functions  of  both  condemnation  and  expur- 
gation.    The  Jlerjidie  Indicis  prescribed  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  together  with  additional  rules  by  Clement  VIII.  and 
Alexander  VII.,  arc  contained  in  many  editions  of  the  In- 
dex.    They  forbid  all  books  condemned  by  popes  or  oecu- 
menical councils  before  the  year  1515;   all  the  works  of 
heresiarehs,    as    Luther,    Zuinglius,    Calvin,   Friedenberg, 
Schwenkfeld,  and  hin  similes,  whatever  may  be  their  titles 
or  subjects;  the  writings  of  all  other  heretics  on  religious 
topics;  books  of  immoral  tendency,  except  the  works  of 
.ancient  heathen  authors,  which  arc  permitted  propter  ser- 
monis  eleqantiam  et proprielnlem.  though  not  to  boys;    and 
books  on  the  various  arts  of  divination,  auguries,  omens, 
sorcery,  and  magic.     They  also  contain  provisions  author- 
izing the  bishop  and  confessor  to  allow  to  learned  and 
pious  men  the -use  of  modern  translations  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, not  made  by  heretics,  by  way  of  illustration  of  the 
Vulgate  text,  though  not  as  authoritative,  as  well  as  for 
the  permission  of  various  other  classes  of  books  ,and  for 
the  censure  and  expurgation  of  literary  works.     In  modern 
editions  of  the  Tndex  some  of  the  publications  are  noted  as 
prohibited  absolutely,  others  until  corrected  or  expurgated 
by  new  editions,  erasure  or  obliteration  of  condemned  pass- 
ages, or  substitution  of  cartons  for  the  leaves  containmg 
such  passages.     The  Index  and  supplements  down  to  1754 
embrace  about  20,000  titles,   including  flying  sheets  and 
engravings.     Many  of  these  are  repetitions,  but,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  in  hundreds  of  eases  these  titles  include  all  the 
works  of  voluminous  authors,  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
condemned  publications  greatly  exceed  the  number  we  have 
stated.     The  Index  is  not  designed  for  the  common  use  of 
lay  believers,  but  rather  for  the  guidance  of  confessors  ;  and 
as' the  vast  multiplication  of  printed  books  now  renders  a 
universal  censorship  of  the  literature  of  the  world  impos- 
sible, spiritual  directors  are  often  obliged  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  more  comprehensive  clauses  of  the  rules,  some 
of  which  admit  considerable  latitude  of  interpretation.    In 
the  recent  supplements  to  the  Index  the  condemnation  is 
generally  confined  to  publications   (for  the  most  part  by 
professedly  Catholic  writers)  conspicuous  as  dangerous  at- 
tacks upon  the  doctrines,  discipline,  prerogatives,  or  privi- 
leges of  the  Church,  and  as  at  the  same  time  likely  to  ac- 
quire a  wide  popular  circulation. 

The  earlier  Indexes  furnish  some  interesting  contribu- 
tions to  literary  history  by  fixing  the  date  of  the  original 
publication  of  books  condemned,  and  by  giving  titles  of 
works  no  copies  of  which  are  now  known  to  exist.  At  the 
same  time  they  illustr.ate,  by  what  they  insert  and  what 
they  omit,  the  fluctuations  of  religious  tendency  in  the 
Catholic  Church  itself;  but  the  value  of  .all  this  informa- 
tion is  diminished  by  the  vagueness  of  the  indications, 
which  arc  frequently  so  bald  that  we  cannot  now  identify 
the  book  intended.  In  earlier  centuries  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Index  controlled  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  Cath- 
olic world,  and  they  incidentally  caused  the  destruction  of 
great  numbers  of  works  of  more  or  less  importance  in  eccle- 
siastical literature.    Confessors  deny  absolution  to  penitents 
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who  refuse  to  deliver  up  books  expressly  or  impliedly  for- 
bidden, and  these,  when  surrendered,  are  generally  burnt 
or  so  mutilated  as  to  be  illegible.  This  explains  the  rarity 
of  manyoid  books  formerly  widely  read;  as  an  illustration 
of  which  we  may  refer  to  the  treatise  on  the  licneftts  of  the 
Denth  of  Christ,  ascribed  (u  Aonio  Paleurio,  of  which  only 
two  or  three  copies  are  known  to  survive,  though  not  le-^s 
than  10,000  or  TfU^OOO  were  sold  within  a  very  i'cvf  years 
after  its  publication  in  l.j4;t.  In  the  present  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  many  Catholic  countries  the  condemnation 
of  a  book  by  the  Judex  discourages  few  from  reading  it, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  often  serves  as  a  recommendation 
which  increases  ioslcad  of  diminishing  its  popularity  and 
circulation.  Geoiige  P.  Maiish. 

In'dia  :  Its  GEocitAPnv  and  Ethnology,  and  its  Lan- 
GUA«i-:s  AND  LiTERATrKK  OTHER  THAN  Sanskuit.  India,  a 
largo  peninsula  of  Southern  Asia,  otherwise  called  "The 
East  Indies,"  and  '■  Hindustan."  The  meaning  of  thcso 
terms  has  frequently  been  strangely  misconceived.  Hin- 
dustan docs  not  mean  "  the  land  of  blacks,"  but  "the  coun- 
Iry  of  the  river  Indus — the  fertilizer."  The  river's  name, 
S'iinthn,  is  derived  from  the  root  «^ajif/,  to  "How,"  "  irri- 
gate," •' fertilize."  The  manner  in  which  the  letter  s  has 
dropped  out  of  its  place,  and  the  letter  h  substituted,  in 
Hiii'/itHtftn,  opens  up  a  strange  leaf  in  the  earliest  history 
of  India.  The  old  I'crsians.  speaking  Zend  (see  Parsees), 
many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  crossing  over  from 
Persia  to  India,  were  mot  by  the  broad  waters  of  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  rivers  in  the  world.  They  asked  its 
name,  and  were  told  it  was  the  Sind/ni,  the  "irrigator"  or 
the  '"fertilizer."  But,  very  curious  to  say,  they  could  not 
pronounce  >>-,  nor  is  that  letter  to  be  found  iu  their  alpliabct. 
The  Zend-speaking  people  thus  called  the  river  tlic  Illnd. 
^tan  being  the  Persian  for  "  land,"  we  thus  have  "  Hindu- 
stan," "the  land  of  the  fertilizing  river."  But  there  was 
still  to  ensue  another  strange  change.  The  Greeks  with 
Alexander  crossed  over  to  India,  and  also  came  to  the  river 
and  asked  its  name.  Upon  being  told  that  it  was  //(';*(/,  they 
naturally  added  the  o.<»,  making  Hindus.  But  the  Greek  al- 
phabet itself  is  deficient  of  a  letter,  antl  that  is  k.  So  Indus 
remained  for  the  name  of  the  river,  and  India  or  the  Indict 
for  that  of  the  country.  The  fast  is  a  very  strange  one, 
therefore,  that  were  it  not  for  a  people  living  in  ancient 
times  close  to  the  north-western  frontier  of  India  being 
unable  to  pronounce  the  letter  s,  we  should  now  bo  talking 
and  writing  of  the  river  Sindus  and  the  country  Sindia. 

Gc'it/rtiplii/. — The  India  of  the  present  day  extends  from 
Peshawur.  a  frontier  town  iu  the  N.  W.  of  the  Peninsula 
(33°  :>:'  N.  hit.,  71^  -10°  E.  Ion.),  to  the  banks  of  the  Bur- 
mese river  Salwin  in  the  E.,  and  from  the  long  chain  of  the 
Himalayas  in  the  N.  to  Cape  Comorin  in  the  S.  (lat.  N.  S'^ 
4',  Ion.  E.  77°  .'iO').  It  is  divided  cummonly  into  two  great 
divisions.  Hither  and  Further  India — namely,  that  portion 
to  the  W.  and  that  portion  to  the  E.  of  the  Ganges.  Jlithcr 
India — that  is,  India  within  the  Ganges,  otherwise  called 
Hindustan — is  that  portion  which  must  almost  wholly  mo- 
nopolize our  attention.  The  rest  consists  of  the  Indo-Chi- 
neso  peninsula  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago; 
and  it  is  a  pity — though  i(  was  perhaps  unavoidable — that 
the  g.-ography  of  this  portion  of  the  IJritish  dominions  in 
the  l'j;ist  shouhl  have  been  in  any  way  mixed  up  with  that 
of  so  dislinct  a  country  as  Hindustan.  Including  Further 
Indiii,  geographers  inform  us  that  the  extent  of  India  from 
W.  to  F.  is  about  IGOO  miles,  and  that  from  N.  to  S.  it  falls 
little  short  of  2000  miles.  India  contains  about  1,000,000 
square  miles.  Of  British  India  the  entire  population, 
as  returned  by  the  census  of  1S7I-72.  is  about  2S;i,000,000. 
(See  India  :  History.)  Leaving  aside  the  Aryan  and  Ko- 
larian  inhabitants  of  India,  the  population  of  the  Dra- 
vidian  peoples  has  been  minutely  ami  accurately  lisc^ertained 
by  the  father  of  the  writer — the  Ucv.  I)r.  Caldwell,  author 
of  the  Cinnpartifife  Gruiumttf  nf  the  Druridiun  Lnnyuanca. 
The  list  is  especially  interesting,  as  it  gives  a  clue  to  the 
relative  numerical  strength  at  the  jUTsent  time  of  (he  chief 
section  of  the  aboriginal  Indian  races  t<i  that  of  Hindus 
of  later  origin.  The  Tamil-apoaking  cominunitv  numbers 
11,600,000;  the  T.-lugu,  1.*),.iOO,000  ;  Canarese,  *i),2oO,000 : 
Malayalam,:i.7;»n,00n:  Tulu.  .'100.000;  Coorg.  150,000;  Tuda, 
Ih-l',  Kota.  1112;  Gond,  l,i:tl.67S:  Ku,  207, /iOl:  Ilajma- 
hal,  'll.OS'J;  and  Graon,  203.000.  Thus  the  total  numbrr 
of  persons  speaking  the  Dravidian  dialects  is  eslimated  at 
•15,(JG0,0;>2.  However,  i\  subtraction  must  bo  made  in  this 
sum-total,  as  the  Tamils  arc  an  enterprising  and  migratory 
people,  and  many  of  them  are  to  be  found  scattered  over 
fhe  globe.  The  rmmerical  strength  of  the  rthnolngical 
family  of  Indian  Kolariana  is  much  smaller  still  than  that 
of  the  Hravidians.  The  Aryans  arc  ovcrywiioro  in  cnor- 
nmus  majority. 

British   Hindustan   is  made  up.  first,  of  districts  wholly 
under  (he  sway  of  Britain;  si-oondly.  <d"  a  few  scattered 
ports  and  townshijts  belonging  to  other  Kurnpean  nations; 
Vui.  11.-72 


thirdly,  of  protected  states;  and  fourthly,  of  allied  inde- 
pendent states.  The  whole  country  Is  fornmlly  divideii  into 
three  presidencies — that  of  Bengal,  capital  Calcutta;  that 
of  Madras,  capita!  Madras:  that  of  Bombay,  capita!  Bom- 
bay. Bengal  is  under  a  lieutenant-governor,  but  his  pow- 
ers are  limited,  in  that  he  has  only  control  over  that  portion 
of  the  presidency  which  comi)rises  North  and  South  Behar, 
Orissa,  Assam,  and  Bengal  ])ropcr.  The  Xortli-wcst  Prov- 
inces, capital  Allahabad,  arc  also  under  a  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. The  Panjaul)  has  also  its  lieutenant-governor.  Oude 
is  under  a  chief  commissioner,  as  is  also  Mysore.  Indore, 
in  Central  In<lia,  is  under  an  agency.  The  Central  Prov- 
inces are  under  commissioners.  Kajputuna  is  governed  by 
a  political  agent.  Commissioners,  political  residents,  and 
high  officials  deputed  l)y  the  governments  of  the  various 
presidencies  overlook  the  interests  of  Travancorc,  Cochin, 
Poodooeottah,  Baroda,  Kolapore,  Cntch,  Vizianagram.  Joy- 
pur,  the  states  of  Guzerat  and  Kattiawar,  etc.  The  follow- 
ing arc  the  titles  of  the  rulers  of  the  twelve  principal  feud- 
atory states  in  Inclia:  the  nizani  of  Hyderabad,  tnahar.ijah 
scindiah  of  Gwalior,  the  gaikwar  of  Baroda,  maharajah 
of  Jeypur.  maharajah  of  Travancorc.  maharajah  of  Cnsh- 
mecr,  maharaiah  of  .loodpoor,  the  holkar,  the  begum  of 
Bhnpal.  maharajah  of  Pntliata.  maharajah  of  Oodcyjiarc, 
and  maharajah  of  Bhurtpore.  The  island  of  Gon.  with  a 
email  scrap  of  the  adjoining  mainland,  belongs  to  the  Por- 
tuguese. The  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  400.000.  Tho 
French  still  possess  five  small  sctllcments  in  India,  and  the 
population  of  all  of  them  put  together  docs  not  nuMntnt  to 
250,000  inhabitants.  They  arc(l)  Pondichcrry,  on  the  Co- 
romandel  or  eastern  coast;  (2)  Karikal,  close  to  Pondi- 
chcrry; (3)  Yanaon,  in  Orissa;  (4)  Chandanagorc,  in  Ben- 
gal; and  (5)  Mahe,  on  the  Malabar  or  western  coast.  Tho 
physical  characteristiesof  the  Indian  Peninsula  arc  remark- 
ably striking  and  simple  for  so  large  a  tract  of  country. 
Hindustan  is  especially  remarkable  for  tlic  height  of  its 
mountains,  the  breadth  of  its  plains,  and  the  size  of  its 
rivers.  Whilst  other  countries,  however,  can  show  plains 
of  vaster  extent  and  rivers  of  greater  volume,  the  HiniiT- 
layas  stand  supremo  amongst  the  mountains  of  the  world. 
The  highest  peak  in  them  (Mount  Everest,  in  Nepaul) 
reaches  31,000  feet;  and  the  Ilimdiayan  chain  possesses 
thirty-nine  other  peaks  taller  (ban  Chimborazo,  tho  height 
of  which  is  reckoned  to  be  21.-I24  feet.  The  other  principal 
mountain-ranges  in  Hindustan  are  the  Vindhyas,  wliich 
extend  through  Bchar  and  the  North-west  Provinces,  alon"" 
the  N,  bank  of  the  Nerbudda  Kivcr,  to  Broach;  the  East- 
ern and  Western  Ghauts,  which,  running  southward,  meet 
at  the  Neilghcrry  Hills  in  the  iMadras  prcsidencj-,  and  then 
continue  their  united  course  to  Cnpc  Comorin ;  the  Sulei- 
man and  Hala  Mountains,  on  the  N.  W.  frontier;  tlie  Sat- 
poora  Hills;  the  Rajmahal  Hills;  and  the(Jarrows,  to  the 
E.  of  Bengal.  I\IoKt  of  these  great  ranges  are  called  "  liills  " 
ill  common  Indian  parlance.  For  instance,  tho  Neilghcrry 
IliUr. — not  Mouu((ti)i8 — arc  sjiokcn  of,  and  yet  one  of  these 
*'  hills"  rises  to  the  height  of  S700  feet.  The  river-system 
of  Hindustan  is  very  extensive  and  ramified.  The  great 
rivers  arc  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  tho  Brahmaputra,  tho 
Nerbudda,  the  Taptee,  the  Msihanuddee,  the  Godaveri.  tho 
Kistna,  the  Pennar.  tho  Palar,  and  the  Cauvery.  The  trib- 
utary rivers  of  the  first  two  of  these  are  such  large  and  im- 
portant streams  in  themselves  that  mention  must  be  nnide 
of  them.  The  tributaries  of  the  Indus  arc  the  Cabool  and 
tlic  live  rivers  which  irrigate  antl  give  its  name  to  the  Pan 
jaub — namely,  the  ,Ilu  luni,  the  Cliinab,  the  Hav  i,  the  Jiias 
and  the  Sutlej.  The  triluitnrics  of  the  (ianges  arc,  first 
and  foremost,  the  Jumna;  then  no  less  tlian  fifteen  otiicr 
rivers,  each  of  large  size,  and  in  tho  rainy  season.",  or 
"monsoons,"  of  great  volume. 

The  vast  peninsula  of  India  is  crowded  with  cities  of 
great  size,  fertile  plains  irrigated  and  cultivated,  desert.^ 
such  as  that  ()f  Rajputilna,  and  wild,  inaccessible  jungles. 
Roughly  speaking,  in  all  India  there  is  only  one  European 
to  3600  natives,  and  the  standing  wonder  is,  how  Urilain 
can  keep  its  footing  in  the  East.  One  explanation  of  this 
is  to  bo  found  in  the  fact  thai  the  Hindus  are,  as  a  nation. 
the  most  disunited  on  the  face  of  the  gIo!>c.  Not  only  are 
Ihcy  separated  amongst  themselves  by  natural  cthnnloglcal 
distinelions,  but  by  greater  barriers  of  their  own  raising. 
Their  innumerable  religious  divisions,  nnil  e>peeially  theii- 
countless  caste  distinctions,  prevent  them  from  becoming  a 
united  people  capable  of  governing  themselves.  If  Britain 
were  to  leave  India  to-morrow,  the  Peninsula  could  only 
find  safety  from  utter  anarchv,  ami  especially  fr-'ui  bloody 
internecine  wars  between  Mohammedan  and  llinitu,  by 
socking  the  protection  of  some  other  civilized  power. 

A  few  brief  particulars  may  be  further  added  ere  parsing 
from  this  epitome  of  Indian  geography.  The  western 
const  of  the  Peninsula,  washed  by  tlio  fndinn  Ocean,  is 
called  the  .Msrbibar  coast  ;  the  taslern  shore,  washed  by  (he 
Bay  of  Ib-ngai.  is  called  the  <'oroniandel  coast.     All  kinds 
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of  climate  prevail  in  different  localities  in  Imlia,  accord- 
in"  to  their  diSrerent  situation  and  elevation.     The  lino  ot 
Rrlatcst  heat  is  said  to  pass  through  the  e,ty  of  Madras 
The  heat  of  certain   districts,  such  as  Bcnsal  proper  and 
the  southern  parts  of  the  Malabar  coast,  where  there  is  a 
heavy  rainfall,  and  consequently  a  natural  exuberance  of 
tropi'cal  vegetation,  is  moist  and  enervating,  and  the  ell- 
mate  often  malarious;  the  climate,  however  of  many  other 
parts  of  India  is  dry  and  exhilarating.     Then,  again,  as 
the  peninsula  of  Indianarrows  southward,  it  becomes  more 
open  to   and  affceted  by  the   sea-breezes,  and  its  climate 
cinsermently  becomes  more  equable.     All  thrnngh  Indi.a, 
in  the  hill-ranges,  arc  delightful  sites  for  stations,  canlon- 
monts,  and  retreats,  where  the  climate  is  balmy  and  tem- 
perate     Tennvson  writes  of  -  the  sweet  half-English  Neil- 
Uio'rrv    air;"  'and    his   description   is  thoroughly  true  to 
natur'e       In  these  hill-ranges— from  the   Ilira.'-ilajas  and 
mountains    of  Assam  to  the    southernmost   spurs  of   the 
Gh.auts,  overlooking  the  triple  line  of  the  brcalicrs  of  Cape 
Coinorin— tea,  eoflce,  and  cinchona  cultivation  is  rapidly 
extcnilinr.     Everywhere  throughcmt  India  a  network  of 
roads  is  being  spread,  and  great  attention  is  being  paid  to 
the  linin"-  of  these  with  avenue  trees,  to  protect  wayfarers 
as  much  as  possible  against  the  tropical  sun.     Canals  and 
riihvavs,  too,  are  opening  up  the  country  in  every  direction. 
One  can  now  travel  by  rail  from  Negajiatam  to  Calcutta, 
and  shortly  one  will  be  able  to  pass  from  the  roots  of  the 
IlimSlavas,  .at  Darjeeling,  to  Tuticorin,in  Tinnevelly,  only 
a  few  miles   from    Cape  Comorin.      Th"  government  has 
been  takin"  up  public  works  of  every  kind,  and  in  a  short 
time  several  of  "the  great  irrigation  works  now  in  progress 
arc  expected  to  alter  the  face  of  large  tracts  m  India,  where 
water  means  wealth.     Change  is  rapidly  following  change, 
and  we  can  only  dimly  guess  what  the  India  of  a  few  years 

hence  may  be.  ,  ,    ,.  ,     ^      »  j    r 

Etiixoi.ogy.— The  ethnology  of  India  may  be  treated  of 
under  three  heads— n.amcly,  the  Aryan,  the  Knlarian,  and 
the   Dravidian.     But  before  we  enter  upon  a,  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  existing  i-.aces  andlangiuages  of  India,  the 
question  naturally  arises,  AVhat  do  we  know  of  the  people 
of  Hindustan  in  the  very  earliest  times?     It  is  a  very  little 
indeed  that  wc  do  know,  but  that  little  is  extremely  inter- 
esting, as  it  carries  us  back— just  as  in  the  case  of  Egyp- 
tian Antiquities— to  the  extreme  youth  of  tho  world.      Long 
before  the  Aryans  came  into  India  the  Peninsula  appears 
to  have  been' peopled  by  aborigines,  and  in  parts,  in  all 
probability,  even  densely.     But  when  did  the  Aryans  firs, 
enter  Hindustan?      It  is  impossible  to  tell,  and   all  wo 
know  is  that  there  appears  to  have  been  a  succession  of    ] 
\rvan  invasions,  and  that  the  Aryans  did   not  come  over  j 
in 'one  vast  flood  at  once.     In  all  probability  they  were  • 
pourin<-  in,  liitle  bv  little,  wave  after  wave,  even  while  the 
PvramTds  were  being  built.     Yet  when  they  did  arrive  in 
India  they  nndoubte'illy  found  there  those  two  great  classes  , 
of  abori.'inal  inhabitants  which  still  survive  in  the  Penin- 
sula—namMy,  the  Kohirians  and  the  Dravidians.     This  is 
capable  of  clear  proof.     Bnt  setting  this  matter  for  a  while 
i^'de   let  us  turn  to  a  still  more  ancient  phase  of  the  sub- 
ie  -t      How  did  tho  Dravidians  and  Kolari.ans  themselves  | 
^et  'into  India?  or  were  they  really  from  the   first  aborig-  ■. 
Tnes?     Here  we  come  to  questions  affecting  a  time  not  long 
subsequent  to  tho  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.     AH 
kinds  of  theories  have  been  advanced,  but  some  are  at  least 
plausible,  and  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  evidence  of  con- 
sidcrable  weight.     It  has,  for  instance,  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained that  tiie  Dravidian  dialects  are  of   the  same  stock, 
and  intimately  connected  with  the  Scythic,  etc. ;  whereas 
the  Kolarian 'dialects  arc  distinctly  Indo-Chinese.     It  is 
probable,  then,  that  the  Dravidian    was  introduced   into 
India  from  tho  N.  W.,  and  that  the  Kolarian  entered   from 
the  N   E      But  if  they  so  entered,  what  did  they  find  be- 
fore them  in  the  land?     It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Ncrito  element  evidently  observable  in  some  of  their  tribes 
can"  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  Dravidians 
and  Ko'larians,  on    entering  India,  found  installed  there 
'alrc.adv  a  black  race,  with  thick  lips,  no  beards,  high  cheek- 
bones'and  woollv  hair,  and  that  to  some  extent  they  be- 
came commingled  with  them.    In  the  case  of  the  Kolarians 
some  OrientalTsts  insist  on  this  theory  very  strongly.     In 
them  the  distinct  Mongolian  type  of  face  is  apparent,  yet 
freouentlv  the  Negrito  type  appears  just  as  prominently  ; 
indeed,  many  of  them  appear  to  be  simply  Africans  with 
almond-shaped  eyes.     But,  taken   as  a  whole,  the  Negnto 
theory  is  more  ingenious  than   reliable.     The  Negrito  type 
of  physique,  if  observable  in  Hindustan,  must  be  a  corrupt 
one,  for  it  is  characterized  by  diminutiveness,  and  many 
African  races  are  strong  and  powerful  of  build.     However, 
the  Negrito  facial  angle,  the  flatness  of  the  nose,   he  wool  y 
head,  the  absence  of  beard,  etc.  are  quite  strikingly  ob- 
servable in  many  of  the  Indian   aboriginal  tribes.     Col. 
Dalton  remarks  them  in  the  Oraons.     The  African  temper- 


ament, too,  is  to  some  extent  observable  in  many  of  the 
least  civilized  Indian  races — love  for  music,  light-hcarted- 
ness,  impulsiveness,  and  the  rest.     When  examining  into 
the  ethnology  of  any  country,  six  considerations  should 
prevail  with"  the  student — namely,  (1)  physical   and  (2) 
mental    characteristics,  {:'.)    religions,  (1)    languages.  (5) 
laws,  and  (0)   habits  and  customs.     Whatever  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  Kolarians  and  Dravidians,  by  each 
one  of  the  aliovc  six  points  wc  can  sec  clearly  that  they  are 
distinctly  non-Aryan  classes  of  the  Indian  people.  Notwith- 
standing" the  theories  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  the 
i  Kolarians  and    Dravidians  m.ay,   speaking  generally,  be 
termed  without  hesitation  Indian  aborigines,  and  Aryans 
the  inv.aders  and  civilizers.    We  know  nothing  of  the  state 
of  India  before  the  Aryan   invasion.     In  every  probability 
society  was  in  the  rudest  and  most  patriarchal  state.     Tho 
I  earliest  word  for  "  monarch"  in  Southern  Indiaisr/oii  (j.  c.  a 
"cowherd."  or  a  man  of  the  shepherd  caste) ;  and  this  evi- 
dently points  to  a  time  when  tho  possession  of  cattle  was 
considered  to  confer  a  dignity  which  is  now  attained  by  the 
possession  of  an  illustrious  ancestry  and  gold  and  cities  and 
fortresses  and  armies  and  fleets.     The  changes  which  fol- 
lowed upon  the  Aryan  invasions  from  the  N.  W.  have  left 
clear  traces  behind"  them,  and  thus  we  can  speak  with  some 
certainty  concerning  this  )iart  of  the  subject.    The  invaders, 
not  only  by  their  numbers  but  by  their  civilization,  appear 
to  have  d"riven   the  ahorigines  everywhere  before    them, 
especiallv   in   a  southward  direction.      Not  so,   however, 
with  thcKolarians,  as  a  whole,  was  this  exactly  the  case  ; 
the  advancing  Aryan  tide  seems  rather  to  have  gradually 
surrounded   them,  cut   them   off  and  islanded  them,  so  to 
speak.      This    ajipears    also    to  have  been   the  case  with 
one  or  two    Dravidian   tribes,  such  as  that  of  Eajmahal. 
Yet  one  more  point  must   be   noticed.     Not  only  did  tho 
Aryans    push    the    aborigines    southward,  but   to  a  con- 
siderable   extent  followed  with    them    and    intermingled 
with   them.     At  a  very  early  age   Cape  Comorin  was^as 
well    known   to    Brahmins    as  to   the   aboriginal   Shanars 
of  Tinnevelly  and  Travaneore.     Let  us  now  take  up   tho 
threefold  division  of  this  part  of  our  suhjcet,  first  speak- 
ing of  the  languages  and  literature  of  thcKolarians  (as  this 
may  bo  dism'isscil  verv   briefly);    then,  secondly,  of  tho 
Prakrits  of  Northern  India  and  the  peoples  speaking  them  ; 
and  then,  thirdly,  of  the  languages  and  literature  of  South- 
ern India.  ,    ,       ,  , 

I.  The  A'o?nnV(n.!.— I'nder  this  general  head  may  be 
classed  the  Coours  of  Ellichpoor:  the  Korcwahs  of  Sirgoo- 
iah  .and  .Tnsporc :  the  Moondahs  of  Chutia  Nagpur,  also 
the  Keiiahs  of  that  district ;  the  Hos  of  Singbhoom  ;  the 
Bhoomij  of  Manbhoom  and  Dulbhoom  ;  the  NaUalcs,  the 
Kodas;  the  Sonthals  of  Manbhoom,  Singbhoom,  Cuttack, 
tho  tributary  Mehals,  Hazrcebagh.  and  the  Sonthal  Per- 
gunnahs;  tli"e  Juangs  or  Puttoons  of  Cuttaek,  Keonjnr,  Pal 
Lehra,  Dhcnkanal.  and  Hindole ;  Ghatwals;  Bendkurrs, 
Birhocs.  Boyars;  Kharwars  and  Rajwars  in  South  Debar; 
Kaurs  near"  Oodevporc :  and  the  Koolees  and  Bheels  of 
Guzer.at  and  Eaipillfma.  All  these  are  undoubtedly  Indian 
aborigines,  not  of  the  Dravidian  stock.  Their  languages 
are  of  the  rudest  dcscrijition.  Literature  they  have  none. 
Many  of  the  more  civilized  of  these  scattered  tribes  speak 
Hindi  and  oiher  Arvan  dialects.  As  a  rule  they  practice 
most  degraded  customs,  some  living  almost  entirely  naked. 
I  "Puttoons,"  for  instance,  mean  "the  leaf-clad.  (The  reader 
who  is  curious  to  know  more  of  those  tribes  should  consult 
Dalton's  magnificent  work  on  the  ElhnoU.qyo/  Bnujul ;  fixx 
Georce  Campbell's  interesting  but  inaccurate  contributions 
to  Indian  Ethnoh.qy  {Jounwl  „/ ihe  llcn.inl  A>,ml,c  Snc,cl;i 
vol.  XXXV.,  part  ii.,  etc.).)  Col.  Dalton  s  list  of  the  Bengal 
Kolarians  is  as  follows:  the  Juangs,  Kharnas,  Mundahs, 
Hos,  Bhumii,  Ho  or  Larka  Kols.  Santals,  Birhors,  Korwars, 
Kurs.andKurknsor  Muasis.  The  partieukars  of  the  habits 
and  customs  of  these  tribes  given  by  the  gallant  author  aro 
very  curious  and  interesting.  He  also  furnishes  a  vocabu- 
lary of  familiar  words  in  the  Kolarian  dialects,  and  photo- 
graphs carefullv  depicting  the  typical  characteristics  of  the 
?,arious  tribes  which  speak  those  and  other  Bengal  vcrnao- 

11  We  have  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  languages 
and  literature,  other  than  Sanskrit,  of  the  Aryan  inhabit- 
ants of  Hindustan.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
philological  fields  in  the  world,  and  is  one  which  has  re- 
cently been  wonderfully  opened  up  by  Mr.  Beames  in  his 
Cmparative  Graminm-  of  the  Modern  An/on  I.nnguoijes  of 
Inditi  These  Languages  are  seven  in  number— namely, 
Sindh'i,  Panj.aubi,  Marathi,  Gujerati,  Hindi,  Oriya.  and 
Bengali  Sindhi  is  spoken  in  the  extreme  N.  \V .  of  India, 
and°iext  to  it  Paniaubi.  in  the  land  of  the  five  rivers.  In 
the  Bombay  presidency  Gujerati  and  ,Marathi  prevail. 
Hindi  holds"  the  great  central  position  amongst  the  Aryan 
lan.'ua^es  of  Hindustan.  At  the  very  outset  it  should  bo 
rcm'cmbcred   that  Hindustani,  or  Urdu,  is  simply  Hindi 
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ptns  a  great  deal  of  Persian.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Hin- 
dustani has  a  greiit  hold  of  India,  in  that  it  is  tlie  fin*/na 
fi-tinca,  so  to  Speak,  of  Hindustan  ;  it  is  the  hiuj^niige  which 
is  chiefly  used  everywliere  in  the  Peninsula  as  a  ujediuui 
of  general  conimunieation  ;  but  when  treating  of  the  lan- 
guages and  literatures  of  Hindu  Aryans  it  must  merely  be 
con.sidv'rcd  as  a  dialect  of  Hindi.  Oi  iya  is  the  language  of 
Orissa,  and  licni^ali  of  Bengal.  Each  one  of  these  seven 
vernaculars  is  based  on  the  Prakrits  of  the  Sanskrit.  First, 
iot  us  glance  at  them  as  a  whole,  noting  their  origin  from 
the  grand  parent  stem.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Aryans 
did  not  coine  over  to  India  all  at  onee.  There  were  suc- 
cessive waves  of  immigration,  and  the  immigrants,  in 
every  probability,  spoke  various  dialects  of  the  common 
language.  As  Mr.  Bcames  says,  **  One  only  of  these  dia- 
lects, however,  became  at  an  early  period  the  vohiclo  of 
religious  sentiment,  and  the  hymns  called  the  Vudas  were 
transmitted  orally  for  centuries,  in  all  probability  with  the 
strictest  accuracy.  After  a  time  the  IJrahmans,  consciously 
and  intentionally,  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  constructing 
a  sacred  language  by  preserving  and  reducing  to  rule  the 
grammatical  elements  of  this  Vcdlc  tongue.  Wo  cannot 
tell  whether  in  carrying  out  this  task  thoy  availed  them- 
selves of  the  stores  of  one  dialect  alone — proltably  they  did 
not — but  with  that  rare  power  of  analysis  for  which  they 
have  ever  been  distinguished  they  seized  on  the  salient 
features  of  Aryan  speech  as  contained  in  all  the  dialects, 
and  moulded  them  into  one  harmonious  whole;  thus,  for 
the  fir->t  time  in  their  history,  giving  to  the  Aryan  tribes 
one  common  language,  designed  to  be  used  as  the  instru- 
ment for  expressing  thoughts  of  such  a  nature  as  should 
be  deemed  worthy  of  preservation  to  all  time."  All  this 
was  before  the  art  of  writing,  but  when  that  art  was  dis- 
covered, it  was  chiefly  used  to  reproduce  works  in  Sanskrit, 
that  sacred  queen  <»f  all  Aryan  languages.  But  all  this 
time,  whilst  Panini  and  others  were  engaged  in  fossilizing, 
polishing,  and  perfecting  Sanskrit,  the  local  dialects  con- 
tinued to  exist.  As  they  had  been  anterior,  in  their  rude 
shanes,  to  the  perfected  sacred  tongue,  so  after  Sanskrit 
ceased  to  be  spoken — save  |>erhap3  by  a  few  of  the  holiest 
and  most  learned  of  the  Brahinans — they  continued  to  be 
generally  spoken  by  the  common  people,  and  were  being 
continually  developed  info  new  vornacular  forms.  These 
forms  of  Aryan  speeeh,  other  than  Sanskrit,  and  spoken  by 
the  masses,  arc  tlic  Prakrits.  They  were  all  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  Sanskrit,  but  they  went  on  changing  like 
clouds,  whilst  Sanskrit  remained  within  its  own  fixed 
limits  like  the  sea.  So  holy  was  the  language  of  the  Vedas 
that  many  of  the  formnbo  wont  to  be  repeated  by  Bralimans 
were  regarded  by  tlieiu  to  be  compose<l  of  letters  each  one 
of  which  was  a  divinity.  Tlie  Prakrits,  on  the  otiicr  hand, 
were  constantly  being  changed  as  they  came  in  contact  with 
foreign  tongues  or  with  each  other.  At  one  time  they  are 
said  to  have  numbered  no  les:^  than  twenty-two.  However, 
in  tlie  earliest  records  we  find  that  they  are  generally  classed 
under  five  distinct  heads.  First,  there  was  Mah5,rashtri, 
111';  eliief  of  the  five,  mainly  spoken  in  Southern  RajputTma 
and  the  norlliern  portions  of  that  part  of  India  which  wc 
roughly  term  now  '*  Mahratta  country."  Tlic  second  was 
the  Sauraseni,  which  was  spoken  near  M:il Intra.  The 
tliird  was  the  Magadhi,  the  dialect  which  was  spoken  in 
I'.ehar,  and  which  is  the  parent  of  Ceylonese  Pali.  Fourth- 
ly, (hero  was  the  Paisaelii  :  and  fifthly,  there  was  the 
Apabhransa,  or  "  corrupt "  Prakrit,  of  Sindh  ami  Western 
Rajputana.  Beames  remarks  :  "  In  the  Sanskrit  dramas  a 
s'ill  more  artificial  distinction  ]>revails.  a  dilfer^nt  dialect 
being  attributeil  to  each  class  of  characters.  Thus,  kings 
and  Bralimans  speak  Sanskrit,  ladies  of  high  rank  Mahi- 
r'lshtri,  whilst  servants,  sobliers,  bulToons.  and  the  like, 
u-c  one  or  other  of  the  inferior  dialc-ts."  But  one  of  the 
Prakrits  has  come  down  to  us  embalmed  in  a  more  note- 
worthy way.  Magadhi  will  n(jt  be  forgotten  as  long  as  the 
literatures  of  tho  Fast  remain  unobliterated.  It  was  used 
in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  to  preserve  the  teaching 
of  Sakyamuni.  "(iotama  Bmldlm."  the  founder  of  a  relii;- 
ious  system  which  overran  all  India  and  crushed  nearly 
all  the  life  out  of  lirahmanism  for  fen  centuries.  Magadhi 
is  simply  Pali,  the  sacreil  ''written"  language  of  Ceylon. 
Sakyamuni  ilied  in  .') l.'i  n.  r.,  in  (Iya  in  Southern  Bchar, 
and  his  teiKdiings,  preserved  to  us  in  Maguiihi.  give  us  a 
ilear  insi;;ht  into  tliat  Prakrit  in  its  form  in  tlntsc  days. 
Buddhists,  even  at  that  early  time,  jirodueed  many  and 
voUuninous  works,  and  .Jains  to  a  great  extent  copied 
them,  for  wo  have  many  Jaina  sacred  writincn  in  the  Ma- 
h;\iashfri  jirakrit.  The  last  point  which  need  be  mentioned 
abtuit  the  prakrits  is  tliat  they  are  "synthetical  or  infioe- 
tiniinl  languages."  Out  of  these  prakrits  sprung  the  mod- 
ern seven  Aryan  vernaculars  of  India.  In  the  composition 
of  ca-di  of  these  dialects  we  have  three  elements :  (1)  words 
the  s:imc  aa  Sanskrit  wonls;  (2)  words  like  Sanskrit;  (W)  a 
number  of  non-Aryan  word.-^.     The  ditTerence  between  the 


non-Aryan  vernaculars  of  India  seems  mainly  to  consist  in 
tlie  different  apportionment  amongst  each  of  these  three 
diiVerent  classes  of  words — words  which  are  severally  called 
by  the  felicitous  Sanskrit  appellations  of  Tatnamny  Titd- 
bhnva^  and  De»aja,  Of  the  modern  Aryan  vernaculars  it 
may  be  said — 

"These  languatics 
Are  one  at  root.  Their  natures  arc  alike; 
But,  bein^'  tjral'led  into  diverse  soils. 
In  sbape  of  lealV  bouyhs  dissimilar  seem, 
HiHi-r  in  hue  anil  fragrance  of  their  flowers. 
And  vary  in  taste  of  their  abundant  fruit." 
Let  us  take  each  of  them  in  turn.  First,  Sindhi.  the  most 
north-westerly  of  the  modern  Aryan  dialects  of  India,  an*! 
perhaps  the  roughest  and  least  Sanskritized.  The  first 
province  in  India  which  was  conquered  by  invaders  from 
the  N.  W.  was  undoubtedly  Sindh,  and  next  the  Panjaub. 
It  was  in  these  ])rovinccs  that  Mohammedanism  was  rooted 
the  earliest.  Brahmins,  from  the  earliest  times,  appear  to 
liavo  avoided  these  two  (>rovinces  to  a  considerable  extent. 
So  we  learn  that  tho  earliest  Prakrits  spoken  in  Sindh  were 
noted  for  their  corruptness.  The  country  seems  to  Imvc 
been  left  by  the  Brahmins  to  pastoral  tribes,  such  as  the 
Abhiri,  the  (iiijars,  and  afterwards  to  the  excunimnnicatecl 
Kshatriya  Jals.  The  whole  land  from  the  earliest  times 
njipcars  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  chronic  convulsion. 
Towns  were  constantly  pillaged,  cultivated  tracts  desolated, 
cattle  slaughtered,  tribes  broken  uj),  anci  the  population 
seems  to  have  carried  on  a  stormy  and  prccari(U!S  existence 
under  the  shadow  of  perennial  wars.  It  was  but  natural 
that  in  such  a  case  little  time  could  be  devoted  by  bx-al 
pundits  to  the  improvement  of  the  language,  by  correcting 
it  from  time  to  time,  and  by  introducing  into  it,  to  give  it 
fresh  vitality,  new  blood  from  the  old  and  yet  vigorously 
healthy  language  of  the  Vcdic  hymns  and  great  dramas. 
So  Sindhi  is  still  a  rough  and  in  many  wa\  s  an  anoniaUms 
language.  For  instance,  whilst  Hindi  is  enntent  with  only 
three  forms  of  the  genitive  particle,  Sindhi  demands  no  less 
than  twent3\  (Sec  D.  Trumpp's  Shulfii  (h-ummar.)  But 
there  is  something  charming  about  the  roughness  of  Sintlhi 
to  some  scholars,  just  as  some  wine-tasters  revel  in  the 
roughness  of  some  wines.  Beames.  for  instance,  speiiks  of 
Sindhi  as  having  *' somewhat  the  charm  of  wild  flowers  in 
a  hedge,  wliose  untamed  luxuriance  ])lcascs  more  than  the 
regular  splendor  of  the  ])arterre.  .  .  .  There  is  a  flavor  of 
wheaten  flour  and  a  reek  of  cottage  smoke  about  Panjnulii 
and  Sindhi,  which  is  infinitely  more  natural  and  captivating 
than  anything  which  the  hide-bound,  luindit-ridden  lan- 
guages of  the  eastern  parts  of  India  can  show  us."  But 
this  is,  perhiips,  more  prettily  put  than  true,  just  as  some 
poets  inmgine  that  there  is  more  real  soul -music  in  the 
prattle  of  a  child  than  in  the  trained  voice  of  a  prima 
donna.  Sindhi  has  three  dialects— the  Sirai,  in  the  N.  of 
Sindh;  Vicholai,  in  the  central  parts;  and  Lari,  in  the  S. 
and  along  the  sea-coast.  Tlure  arc  many  other  dialects, 
but  (uily  the  above  need  be  mentioned.  It  renuiins  to  be 
mentioned  that  Sindhi  has  very  little  literature  and  no 
fixed  system  of  writing.  We  must  now  puss  on  to  Panjaubi, 
but  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been  saiil  of  Sin<lbi  npplics  to 
it.  It  must  be  borne  in  minrl  that  the  Muhiimmedan  power 
was  in  a  measure  consolidated  in  the  Panjaub  4(10  years  be- 
fore such  was  the  case  in  the  lands  where  Hindi  is  spoken. 
Thus,  the  Prakrit  had  h  ss  time  in  its  infancy  to  become 
trained  and  guided,  and  the  Mussulman  invaders  found  a 
more  virgin  soil  to  plant  their  own  idioms.  Tlicy  brouj^ht 
numbers  of  their  own  w<prds  with  them,  which  became  en 
grafted  into  Panjaubi  before  the  Sanskrit  equivalents  had 
time  to  Fprinc  up  in  the  language.  Yet  it  has  been  truly 
pniil  thiit  the  Panjaubi  of  the  present  day  is,  after  all,  an  old 
Hindi  dialect.  In  Panjaubi.  for  reasons  already  referred  to. 
there  is  a  great  admixture  of  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  but 
little  '*  Tatsama"  Sanskrit  terms,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in 
Bengali  and  (h'iya.  Panjaubi  is  similar  to  Hindi  in  regard 
to  the  nouns  in  the  language,  which  have  the  same  sini- 
jilicity  of  declension.  The  verbs  too  are  alike,  with  (Mily 
faint  dialectic  difi"eienccs.  The  pronouns  alio  arc  nearly 
the  s:nne  in  both  languages.  Tlrjebiims  of  Panjaubi  to  be 
considered  an  independeni  language  rest  upon  its  phonetic 
system  and  up<in  its  peculiarities  of  phraseology.  Th^- 
character  in  which  Panjaubi  is  written  isculled  (iiirumidhi. 
It  cmpbiys  thirty-five  "letters.  As  for  its  literature,  it  is 
very  seaiilv.  Nanak.  the  religious  reformer  and  founder 
of  the  Sikh  creed,  is  the  earliest  author  in  the  language, 
yet  notbiiig  of  bis  is  extant  which  is  ilislinetivcly  Panjaubi. 
The  dialects  of  Panjaubi  are  almost  innumerable,  but  are 
hardlv  distinguishable  one  from  tho  other.  But  on  tho 
borders  of  the  Panjaubi-speaking  country,  on  nil  sides,  the 
language  alnupst  imperceptibly  dovetails  with  olher  ver- 
naculars. This  has  given  great  trouble  to  supcrneiul  lin- 
gnisls,  and  has  led  to  many  mistakes.  We  now  come  to 
Marathi.  It  muHt  not  he  too  hastily  concluded  that  .Mara- 
thi  is  tho  direct  lineal  descendant  of  the  .Mahflrflshtri  Pra 
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krit.     Indeed,  these  two  have  little  in  common  save  the 
name.     Magadhi  and  Sauraseni  Prakrits  mainly  he  at  the 
base  of  Marathi.     It  is  on  the  whole  an  elegant  and  cul- 
tured tongue.     Mahratta  Bralimans  took  great  care  ot  the 
lan.'ua.'e  in  its  somewhat  rude  infancy,  and  the  wave  ot 
Mohanrmedan   invasion   was    somewhat  late   in   svyeeping 
over  the  country  whore  it  had  its  central  hold.     Marathi 
contains  a  good  many  "  Tatmma"  Sanskrit  words   and  is 
a  pleasing  fluent  tongue.     The  language  is  a  playful  one: 
it    deli»-hts    in    assonances   and    harmonious  phrases   and 
"iin"li''n-  formations."     In  structure  it  is  comparatively 
comp°licated.     Its  phraseology  is  copious   and   beautiful. 
Grammatically  considered,  Marathi  is  as  much  the  t,crman 
of  the  Aryan  vernaculars  of  India  as  Hindi  is  the  English. 
It  possesses  a  great  array  of  terminations  and  inflections. 
It  is  iust  as  difficult  to  determine  the  gender  of  a  noun  in 
Marathi  as  in  Gorman.     In  every  part  the  language  shows 
the  cDTects  of  the  labors  of  learned  pundits  who  worked  lor 
centuries  to  beautify  and  polish  it.     The  Marathi  pronoun 
is  nearly  the  pure  Prakrit.     The  verb  is  participial  in  its 
formation.     The  literature  of  the  language  is  copious,     ihe 
followino-  may  bo  taken  as  a  brief  yet  fair  summary  ot  it: 
"  Namadeva,  the  first  poet,  whose   date  is  uncertain,  but 
probably  about  12110  A.  n.,  drew  his  inspiration,  as  was  the 
CISC  with  so  many  poets  of  his  time,  from  the  writings  of 
Kabir  and  other  reformers.     Contemporary  with  hiin  was 
the  famous  Dvnanadeva,  who  wrote  a  poem  called  7>.iyiJ«- 
eslniHiri.     Then  follows  along  string  of  more  or  less  ob- 
scure poets,  among  whom  Sridhar  deserves  notice  on  ac- 
count of  his  voluminous  Pauranic  paraphrases.     Tukaram, 
tho  most  celebrated  Marathi  author,  was  (A.  D.  1609)  a  con- 
temporary of  the  illustrious  Sivaji.  (See  Isdia:  its  llis- 
Topy  )     An  admirably  printed  edition  of  Tukaram  s  poems 
has  been  produced  at   Bombay  recently  by  two  pundits. 
The  poems  are  called  Ahhanqas,  or  •  Unbroken  ;    probably 
from  their  being  of  indefinite  length  and  strung  together 
in  a  loose  flowing  metre.     Tukaram  was  a  half-crazed  de- 
votee such  as  we  see  so  commonly  in  India,  who  began  lite 
as  a  petty  shopkeeper,  but,  being   unsuccessful,  devoted 
himself  to  the  worship  of  the  idol  Vitoba,  whose  chief 
shrine  is  at  Pandharpur.     At  the  temple  of  this  idol  at 
Dchu,  near  Poona.  Tukaram  spent  the  greater  part  ot  his 
life  in  improvising  these  endless  Ahhanrja.,  which  were  co- 
leoted  by  bis  disciples.     Ho  eventually  started  off  on  a  pil- 
grimao-e,  and,  as  he  never  returned,  he  probably  died  on  the 
road  but  his  followers  chose  to  believe  that  he  had  ascended 
to  heaven."     There  is  nothing  very  original  or  striking  in 
Tukaram's  poems.     They  arc  like  the  ordinary  run  of  In- 
dian religious  poems.     Here  is  a  specimen : 
"  Torches,  iimhrellas,  borses-these  are  of  no  value.  ^ 

Why  now,  O  lord  of  Pandhari.  dost  thou  entansls  me  in  them. 
Honor,  pomp,  show-thcse  arc  merely  the  excrement  of  swine. 
Tukaram  says,  O  Lord,  hasten  thou  to  deliver  me! 
The  reader  will  see  that  all  this  is  rank  commonplace,  but 
in   Marathi  the  mellifluous  diction  atones  for  much,  and 
Tukaram's  poems  are  household  words    in    the    Bombiiy 
presidency.    Next  to  Tukaram  came  Moropaut  (A.  D.  li-O). 
an  1  his  poems  are  preferred  by  some  to  those  of  Tukaram. 
There  is  also  a  wide  Anacreontic  literature  in  Marathi, 
which  may  bo  styled  "  Rabelaisian  without  tho  wit,  and 
with  twice  the   amount  of  impurity."     Tho   chief  prose 
works    in   Marathi    are   the  Bahhars,  or  "  Chronicles  of 
Kin.'s,"  much  of  which  is  legendary  and  impossible.     V\  e 
must  now  pass  on  to  speak  of  Gujerati.     This  language 
has  a  Ti-eatcr  admi.xture  of  Arabic  and  Persian  in  it  than 
Marathi  has.     It  is  avowedly  a  dialect  of  the  Sauraseni 
Prakrit,  and  os  a  language  is  only  partially  developed,    it 
retains  three  genders,  whereas  Hindi  and  Paujaubi  have 
only  two.     The  pronouns  are  almost  identical  with  those 
in  Hindi.     According  to  some  grammarians,  the  Gnjerati 
verb  rejoices  in  five  presents,  seventeen  preterites,  and  four 
futures',  but  these,  in  practice,  can  bo  greatly  reduced  and 
simplified.     Of  late  days  Gujerati  is  becoming  more  and 
more  employed  as  a  commercial  language,  especially  by 
the  Parsees  'of  Bombay,  and  thus  it  is  becoming  rapidly 
imprecnated  with  foreign  phrases  and  idioms,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  purity  of  the  language.     The  first  Gujerati 
author  of  note  is  Narsingh  Mehta,  who  flourished  m  llo7 
A.  D.     His  writings  are  religious,  and  are  cast  in  the  form 
of  short  poems  somewhat  resembling  sonnets.     After  him 
the  chief  Gujerati  writers  are  Vishnu  Das,  Shiv  Das,  and 
Samal  Bhatt.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Gujerati  of 
the  present  day  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  language  when 
it  was  first  written.     Wo  now  come  to  Hindi.     This  lan- 
gua.'e  is  iustly  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  modern  Aryan 
lan-°uages  of  India.    It  is  spoken  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
Gan.'es  from  the  source  of  the  Jumna  to  Raimahal.     In  a 
worcf,  Hindi  holds  the  central  position  of  all  of  the  Aryan 
lan-ruao-es  of  India,  and  the  country  in  which  it  is  spoken 
has°ey?r  been  the  centre  of  Aryan  Hinduism      We  have 
already  mentioned  the  close  relationship  which  exists  be- 


tween Hindi  and  Urdu  or  Hindustani.     It  has  been  truly 
said  that  Hindi  is  to  modern  India  what  Sanskrit  was  to 
the  ancient.    The  central  seat  of  Hindi  itself  has  ever  been 
Delhi.  Mr.  Beames  says  :  "  In  respect  of  Tndblinwris,  Hindi 
stands  pre-eminent,  whether  it  be  that  form  of  Hindi  which 
relies  principally  on  indigenous  sources  for  its  words,  or 
that  other  widely  employed  form  which  has  incorporated 
the  flower  and   grace  of  Persian   and  Arabic   nouns,  and 
which  is  sometimes  called  Urdu,  sometimes  Hindustani." 
The  multiform  strength  of  Hindi  is  in  a  measure  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  great  central  area  of  India  in  which  that 
Ian<'ua<'e  is  spoken  has  always  been  occupied  by  Hindus 
and'  Afussulmans,    in    tolerably    equal   proportions;    thus, 
whilst  Sanskrit  has  not  been   forgotten,  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian words  have  been  allowed,  in  due  measure,  to  enrich 
the  vernacular.     Of  the  seven   modern  Aryan  languages, 
Hindi  is  the  most  advanced,  as  it  shows  the  most  marked 
rise  from  the  synthetical  to  the  analytical  state.     In  its 
verbs  Hindi  has  greatly  rejected  the  Sanskrit  inflectional 
system.    Only  one  Hindi  tense  is  synthetical— namely,  the 
indefinite  present,  which  has  been  corrupted  from  the  pres- 
ent indicative  of  tho  Sanskrit.     The  date  of  the  eariiest 
Hindi  poem  is  A.  D.  1200.     It  is  a  famous  one— namely, 
the  Prithirdja  Ilamn  of  Chand  BardtLi.     This  Chand  was 
a  native  of  Lahore.     He  was  a  professional  bhat  or  min- 
strel  and  was  attached  to  the  court  of  the  Rajput  king 
Prithir.ai,  the  last  Hindu  monarch  of  Delhi.     The  poem  is 
the  record  of  tho  ancestry,  birth,  life,  heroic  deeds,  and 
final  overthrow  of  Prithir.tj ;  but  upon  the  history  which 
thus  forms  the  basis  of  tho  work  Chand  Bardai  builds  a 
fantastic  structure  of  religion  and  mythology.     The  gods 
come  down   to  earth;  celestial  garlands   descend  on  the 
brows  of  heroes ;  Siva  follows  the  war-path  and  drinks  the 
blood  of  the  wounded;  the  power  obtained  by  sacrifice  and 
penance,  even  over  deities,  is  magical ;  and  birds  and  beasts 
converse  like  men.   Subsequent  to  Chand  Bordai,  Hindi  lit- 
erature became  crowded  with  long,  verbose,  dull,  religious 
poems    Tuisi  Das  adapted  from  the  Sanskrit  the  lidmuj/aiu, 
of  Valmiki.     Behari  Lai  was  a  correct  and  elegant  Hindi 
writer,  whose  poems  arc  concise,  pretty,  graceful,  and  some- 
times meritoriously  thoughtful.    We  now  come  to  the  Oriya 
lan<^uage.     This  language,  like  the  Bengali,  is  highly  im- 
pregnated   with    Sanskrit,    and    overflows    with    J„l«amn 
words.     But  it  is  a  neglected  tongue,  and  retains  to  Ihe 
present  day  many  rude  archaic  forms.     Tho  mountainous 
character  of  the  country  of  Orissa,  stretching  along  a  lonely 
shore-line,  peopled  by  men  accustomed  to  a  solitary  lite  m 
great  measure,  often  decimated  by  famine  and  disease  or 
devastated  by  periodical  cyclones,  itself  furnishes  a  reason 
for  the  very  partial  cultivation  and  polish  of  the  language 
spoken  there.  The  literature  of  Oriyacommences  with  Upen- 
dro  Bhani.  who  composed  a  large  number  of  religious  poems 
which  arc  held  of  high  account.  The  poet  was  the  brother  ol 
the  rajah  of  Gumsar,  a  small  hill-state,  which  has  .always 
maintained  its  reputation  for  preserving  the  Oriya  language 
within  its  borders  in  the  most  perfect  and  pure  state.  Upen- 
dro  Bhanj  did  not  live  more  than  300  years  ago.     He  com- 
po'^ed  two  rhyming  dictionaries,  the  Saluhima/n   and  the 
Glntdbhiddno.    Many  of  his  minor  poems  are  supcriatively 
indecent,  and  withal    filled  with   puerile  verbal  quibbles. 
Neariy  contemporaneously  with  Upendro  Bhanj  flourished 
another  Oriva  poet,  named  Dinkrishno  Das,  who  wrote  the 
RaHrikalUila,  the  most  famous  poem  in  the  language,     the 
poem  owes  its  celebrity  to  its  mellifluous  and  h.armonious 
versification;  as  for  the  rest,  it  is  simply  a  farrago  of  ob- 
scenity.     The   Bhafjnvad.jita,  lidmuyann,  Pudmci    Furcinn, 
and  Lahshmi  Pu,-a,m  arc  all  represented  in  Oriya  by  adap- 
tations more  or  less  felicitous.     In  conclusion,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  Oriya  character  is  the  clumsiest  of  In- 
dian alphabets.     Wc  have  now  to  refer,  briefly,  to  the  last 
of  the  seven  modern  Aryan  languages  of  ludia-namely, 
Bengali.     Occupying  the  most  casteriy  position  of  these 
languages,  it  possesses  the  largest  share  ot  the  purely  San- 
skrft  clement  in  its  composition.     The  origin  ot  the  lan- 
guage was  a  very  obscure  one,  and  for  centuries  it  was 
extremely  rude.     It  is  only  lately  that  Bengali  literature 
has,  with  marvellous  success,  sprung  up.     Four  centuries 
a-o   Bengali  was  unwritten.     Then   it  closely   resembled 
ifindi,  but  since  that  time  a  marked  change  has  crept  over 
it.     The  poverty  of  the  language  began  to  be  so  clearly, 
from  the  first,  apparent  to  Bengali  pundits  that  they  had  to 
have  recourse  to  an  enormous  number  of  7„(s..m«  words    o 
patch  up  their  difliculties.    The  Bengali  noun  has  a  purely 
inflectional  genitive.     There  is  no  preparation  oi  the  base 
Gender  is  practically  neglected.     The  verb  is  simple  and 
constructed  on  the  participial  system      The  pronouns  are 
almost  the  same  as  in  the  Prakrit      The  singular  of    he 
pronoun  and  of  the  verb  has  been  banished  from  use,  the 
plural  being  used  for  politeness'  sake,  and  two  new  plurals 
bein»-  added  for  convenience'  sake.     The  alphabet  of  the 
Ben°.ali  is  very  elegant  and  facile;  the  typography  ol  a 
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Bengali  book  is  simply  charming  to  look  at  and  read.  The 
alphabet  may  be  described  as  "  very  little  changed  from 
the  Kutila  brought  down  from  Kanavij  by  the  Brahmans 
whom  King  Adisur  invited  to  Bengal  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eleventh  century."  The  literature  of  Bengali,  as  it  is 
at  present,  is  far  ahead  of  all  other  portions  of  Aryan  India. 
The  reformer  Chaitauya  iirst  gave  it  its  im])ctus  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Tho  A7r^(/(s  or  lyrics  which  ho  collected 
soon  became  popular.  But  the  first  Bengali  poet  was  prob- 
ably Vidy3,pati.  Some  writers  have  ascribed  to  him  a  date 
as  early  as  A.  P.  KJ20,  but  he  probably  flourished  consider- 
ably later.  Another  famous  Bengali  writer  of  the  earliest 
pcriofi  of  its  literature  is  Kabi  Ivankan.  The  adapters  of 
the  /WuniJt/aua  and  MahdhhCtratti  in  Bengali  were  the  poets 
Kasidas  and  Kritibas.  Another  Bengali  poet  of  note  is 
Bhirat  Chandra  Kai.  A'abi,  or  satirical  poems,  have  much 
popularity  in  Bengal,  and  have  been  composed  by  different 
authors  at  different  times.  Iswar  Chandra  Gupta,  the  Ben- 
gait  Rabelais,  was  famous  half  a  century  ago  for  his  spark- 
ling wit.  Three  great  modern  Bengali  writers  may  be 
mentioned.  The  Iirst  is  Babu  Piari  Chandra  Mittra,  who 
is  the  author  of  A/^a'cr  Ghnrcr  Thtldl  ("The  Spoilt  Child 
of  the  House  of  Allal"),  a  clever  novel,  which  is  by  far 
the  best  fiction  in  the  language,  and  abounds  in  wit  and 
humor.  The  second  is  Michael  Madhusfldan  Datt,  a  native 
Christian,  whose  voluminous  works  have  gained  for  him 
a  very  high  rank  in  Bengali.  And  the  third  is  Kali  Pra- 
sauna  Singh,  a  clever  but  sometimes  coarse  writer,  who  has 
tho  art  of  depicting  in  the  most  felicitous  way  the  main 
characteristics  and  foiI)les  of  his  countrymen.  The  most 
modern  develo])ments  of  Aryan  literature  may  be  spoken 
of,  together  with  tho  latest  phases  of  Dravidian  letters, 
alter  we  have  glanced  at  the  South  Indian  family  of  lan- 
guages, which  constitute  the  third  great  division  of  Indian 
tongues. 

III.  Dravidian  Lang uaijes  and  Literature. — This  family 
of  languages  consists  of  the  foUowing  momI)ers :  Tamil, 
Tclugu,  Canarcsc,  Malayalam,  Tula,  Coorg,  Tuda.  Goad, 
Ku.  Ilajmahal,  and  Oraon.  In  this  brief  epitome  tho  last 
seven  of  these  dialects  need  only  be  mentioned.  They 
have  no  literature,  and  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
four  dialects  mentioned  first  wholly  eclipses  any  these  seven 
might  possess  were  they  the  only  representatives  of  Dra- 
vidian speech  in  India.  For  tho  same  reason  we  only  need 
make  a  passing  allusion  to  Braliui,  a  language  whieh  has  a 
strong  I>ravidian  clement  in  it,  though  not  Dravidian,  nor 
spoken  on  the  Indian  side  of  tho  north-western  frontier,  but 
which,  however,  somewhat  attracts  attention,  as  it  forms  an 
imj>ortantlinkin  the  chain  which  binds  the  Dravidian  pro]tcr 
lo  ihc  Scythian  group  of  tongues.  With  this  grouj)  all  tho 
l>iavidian  languages  of  India  are  radically  connected,  and 
tho  S^iythian  family  to  which  they  aro  tho  most  intimately 
iillici  is  the  Finnish  or  Ugriau.  (See  tho  introduction  to 
tiiR  Ivcv.  Dr.  Caldwell's  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dru- 
I  idinn  Lan^fHmjrH.)  Tho  most  important  of  tho  four  prin- 
<-ipal  Dravidian  languages  is  undoubtedly  Tamil.  Next  to 
Sanskrit,  it  stands  supremo  as  an  Indian  language,  both  in 
regard  to  its  structure,  its  genius,  and  its  varied,  ancient, 
and  original  literature.  However,  our  notice  of  Tamil  will 
at  present  bo  very  cursory,  as  particular  mention  of  it  is 
made  elsewhere.  (See  Tamii,.)  Speaking  generally,  Dra- 
vidian Inilia  is  the  whole  of  that  ])ortion  of  the  Peninsula 
which  lies  to  tho  S.  of  the  Ncrbuddt  River  and  tho  Vindhya 
Mountains.  There  arc,  of  course,  offslioots  from  this  broad 
base,  and  wo  find  Dravidian  words  in  use  amongst  the 
mountain-fiistncsses  of  Beloochistan,  in  tho  northernmost 
jungles  of  tho  Rajmaha!  hills,  and  In  parts  of  Ceylon.  Tho 
term  "Dravidian"  is  of  Sanskrit  origin.  It  means  "be- 
longing to  tho  country  of  the  Dravidas."  The  country  of 
the  Dravidas  ])roperly  means  Tiimil-land.  The  I^iaviclas 
arc  described  in  Sanskrit  dictionaries  as  "men  of  an  out- 
cast tribe,  descended  from  degraded  Kshatriyas."  Of  course 
this  simply  exomj)lifies  the  low  opinion  which  was  at  first 
entertained  by  the  Aryan  invaders  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  India.  Indeed,  as  representcil  in  great  Brah- 
man poems,  Iho  Dravidians  were  uncouth,  savage,  given  to 
horrible  rites,  eaters  of  raw  meat,  cannibals,  disturi>crs  of 
holy  hermits  engaged  in  confemplaticm,  and  giants  or  npcs 
in  firm.  Kven  in  thefanious  lidmCnfaun,  in  which  poem  tlio 
Draviilian  chief,  ilantini;\ii,  is  represented  as  Ilama'c  most 
devoted  and  useful  ally,  that  South  Indian  king  is  ridiculed 
at  tho  same  lime  that  ho  i«  praised  by  being  portrayed  as  a 
nionkoy-gnd,  Tho  Tamils,  of  nil  the  Dravidas,  first  cxno- 
rienecd  tho  dawn  of  Dravidian  civilization;  an'!  with  tnia 
epfich  tho  riaine  of  Agastyar,  the  "sage,"  tho  "  Cariopus" 
of  Southern  India,  is  inseparably  connected.  The  dale  of 
this  epoch  may  bo  fixed  at  a^out  the  Ki\tli  ccfitury  n.  o. 
But  notwithstanding  the  comparative  antiquity  of  this  (bite, 
it  was  not  till  more  than  twelve  centuries  pubsequently 
tliat,  in  all  probability,  Tamil  litemture  beijiin  to  spring 
up,  and  of  all   Dravidian  lileraturc  tho  Tamil  is  tho  oldcKt 


as  well  as  most  important.  In  the  case  of  Tamil,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  Telugu  and  Canarese,  the  period  of  the  dom- 
ination of  the  .Jainas  was  that  in  which  the  vernacular  lit 
craturc  sprung  up  and  flourished.  Malayalam  literature  is 
not  more  than  three  centuries  and  a  half  old.  That  lan- 
guage has  in  its  composition  a  very  large  admi,\ture  of  San- 
skrit, and  its  literature  mainly  consists  in  translations  and 
adaptations  from  the  Sanskrit.  This  must  also  be  aflirmcd 
of  Telugu  and  Canarese,  only  the  literature  of  the^e  lan- 
guages dates  from  several  centuries  previous  to  the  rise  of 
Malayalam  literature.  The  first  Telugu  grammar  is  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Kanva,  in  the  days  of  Andlira- 
raya,  the  king  in  whose  reign  Sanskrit  was  first  introduced 
into  (he  Telugu  country.  But  his  work  is  not  extant,  and 
the  oldest  which  exists  is  by  a  Brahman  called  Nannappa; 
but  this  grammar,  though  about  Telugu,  is  written  in  San- 
skrit. Nnnnappa  translated  tho  MahulhCu-ata  into  Telugu  ; 
and  this  is  the  earliest  work  extant  in  the  language.  Its 
date  is  probably  tho  twelfth  century.  Telugu  is  a  sweet 
and  sonorous  language,  but  has  not  the  logical  precision. 
sturdiness.  and  great  copiousness  of  Tamil.  Mr.  C.  P. 
Brown's  admirable  Grammar  and  Di'ttniiaii/  of  Trfti;/n 
should  bo  consulted  by  every  student  of  thiit  language. 
Canarese  uses  a  character  identical  with  that  of  Telugu, 
but  differs  very  widely  in  most  other  particulars.  It  lacks 
the  wonderful  richness  of  Tamil,  a  language  remarkably 
full  of  synonyms  and  exact  in  its  grammatical  structure. 
The  Jaina  jtcriod,  during  which  literature  flourished  mo.«t 
conspicuous!}'  in  Tamil-land,  extended  from  the  end  of  the 
seventh  to  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
oldest  work  extant  in  the  language  is  the  ToJ-KAjipiijain 
(•'  The  Old  Composition  ").  This  is  a  grammar  of  the  Inn 
guage,  and  was  probably  wi'ittcn  in  the  close  of  the  seveulii 
century,  but  in  it  are  to  bo  found  quotations  from  jiocms 
of  a  still  earlier  date,  though  theso  have  not  come  down  to 
lis  intact.  TIio  Kural  of  Tiruvalluvar,  the  greatest  work 
in  tho  Tamil  language  in  the  opinion  of  many,  was  prob- 
ably written  before  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  It  is  a 
great  storehouse  of  polii^hed  distichs  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected witli  morals  and  political  economy.  The  ChiutCi- 
maui,  a  great  T:imil  epic  poem,  containing  some  10,000 
lines,  was  probably  written  not  a  century  later ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  tho  Xan-n^l,  a  High  Tamil  grammar,  apjicars 
to  havo  been  composed.  By  this  time,  too,  several  of  the 
works  ascribed  to  Auvvei  (''the  matron  "),  a  distinguished 
Tamil  poetess,  wero  probably  written.  (For  further  par- 
ticulars regarding  Tamil  and  its  literature  see  Tamil.) 

In  conclusion,  wo  must  make  several  general  remarks 
concerning  Hindu  literature  as  a  whole.  First,  the  gicatcr 
part  of  it  is  incontcstably  poetical  in  form.  That  is.  Hin- 
dus from  time  immemorial  have  been  aecustonu  d  to  throw 
their  thoughts — no  matter  on  what  subject,  and  no  nmtter 
whether  using  an  Aryan  or  Dravidian  language — into  verse 
instead  of  pro.sc.  If,  for  instance,  in  tho  N.,  Chand  Bardai 
wishes  to  perpetuate  in  writing  the  history  of  the  glories 
and  sorrows  of  the  heroic  Prithiraj,  he  docs  so  in  Hindi 
verse;  and  if  in  the  S.,  Tiruvalluvar  desires  to  tench  the 
priests  and  sages  of  Madura  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  he  does  so  in  Tamil  verse.  Thus,  Hiiulu  liter- 
ature is  chiefly  ])octical.  \\'o  lunc  poems  on  astronomy, 
and  poems  on  medicine,  and  poems  on  grammar.  This, 
alter  all.  was  but  to  be  expected,  for,  just  as  children  arc 
imaginative,  nations  in  their  infancy  are  naturally  poetical. 
But  now,  everywdicre  in  India,  a  sound  sturdy  prose  liter- 
ature is  springing  up.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  Ben- 
gali and  Tamil.  Tricks  of  style,  assonances,  mimetic  words, 
flowery  metaphors  and  similes,  jingling  rhymes,  and  vapor- 
ous expletives, — nil  these  aro  being  gradually  oxehanged  for 
a  sober,  ndiust  diction,  and  sim]dc,  straightlorward  Ian- 
gunge  which  clearly  expresses  the  thoughts  meant  to  be 
conveyed  by  it.  Secondly,  Indian  poetry,  as  a  whole,  is 
poor.  Hindu  poets  const nntly  aim  more  at  writing  l)eauti 
fully  than  at  thinking  deeply.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  giii- 
ter,  but  little  intrinsic  value.  Of  course  there  are  some  ex 
eejjtions.  I  should  jilace  Tamil  poetry,  with  (hat  of  San- 
skrit, wholly  outsidoof  this  category:  (hat  is,  takinj:  Tamil 
poetry  ns  a  whole.  The  (hougbtful  couplets  (d'  Tiruval- 
luvar, tho  descriptive  jtower  oi"  Ivamliaii's  gorgeous  verse, 
Berchi's  stately  and  splendid  periods,  Auvveiyar's  chaste 
and  elegant  stanzas.  Tilyumunavar's  pure  and  solemn 
I  strains  of  meditative  poesy,  tho  exuberant  fancy  displayeil 
in  the  (UiiutCimani,  the  roughly-expressed  homo-truths  of 
tho  Sittars  or  poctie.ii  quietists  of  Tamil-land,  tlio  earnest 
sadness  of  Pnttiragiriyar,  and  Iho  passionate  volubitily  of 
Sivavaykkiar,  hater  of  latter-day  Brahmanical  super«(i 
tions. — all  these  and  many  more  are  phases  of  Tamil  poetry 
which  raise  it  a.fl  a  wbr.Ir' — if  we  could  only  forget  Iho 
beauty  and  majesty  of  the  Siinskrit  drama — higher  not  only 
than  the  poetry  of  any  other  Itravidinn  or  modern  .\rynn 
language,  but  also  than  Sanskrit  itself.  In  Iho  Ia<(  place, 
any  notice,  however  l>ri>  f.  -if  Indian  literature  would  ho  in- 
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complete  if  no  allusion  were  made  to  two  effects  which  have 
been  iiroduced  by  the  introduction  of  English  civilization 
into  Hindustan.     Translations  in  the  various  vernaculars 
are   everywhere   appearing   of   the   works   of   the    leading 
thinkers  of  Christendom,  and  the  native  press  has  become 
an  established  fact.     It  is  quite  true  that  many  of  these 
translations  are   in  Avretchcd  taste,   and   are   worse  than 
merely  worthless;  it  is  quite  true  that  many  of  the  trans- 
la'ovs  are  foreigners,  and  barbarize  the  language  into  which 
they  translate  by  flooding  it  with  unnatural  idioms  and 
terms;  and  it  is"  quite  true  that,  in  Bengal  especially,  the 
vernacular  press  is  in  too  great  a  hurry,  and  works  ol  a 
trashy  nature  arc  being  flung  in  cartloads  upon  the  public. 
But   notwithstanding  all  this  the    benefit    is  incalculably 
greater  than  the  mischief.     The  efl'cct  now  being  produced 
upon  the  languages  and  literature  of  India  resembles  that 
wonderful    quickening    power    which    began    suddenly  to 
exert  itself  in  Europolmincdiately  after  the  art  of  printing 
was  discovered;  and  though  much  evil  may  have  resulted 
from  the  discovcrv  of  this  art,  who  can  think  of  that  when 
the  untold  good  it  has  effected  is  taken  into  consideration? 
The  vernacular  journalistic  literature  of  India  is  daily  as- 
suming wider  proportions,  and  in   Calcutta  and  Bombay, 
.and  to'a  very  slight  extent  in  Madras,  the  newspaper  press 
is  alroailv  a"  power.     In  Calcutta  the  Bengalis  have  what 
wo  should  call  a  farthing  daily  paper,  and  in  Bombay  the 
Parsccs  have  their  Pinidi.     The  number  of  daily,  weekly, 
and  monthly  native  periodicals  throughout  India,  already 
very  great,  is  rapidly  increasing.     The  statistics,  if  given 
to-day,  would  have  to  be  added  to  to-morrow.     The  publi- 
cation of  tracts,  books,  and  Bibles  by  missionary  societies 
forms  a  large  item  in  the  modern  literary  activity  of  India. 
The  schoolbook  and  vernacular  literary  societies  of  India, 
patronized  by  the  English  government,  arc  also  aiding  in 
the  work  of  civilization.     Attempts  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  to  adapt  the  Roman  character  to  the  vernacu- 
lars, many  of  which  employ  cumbrous  and  clumsy  alpha- 
bets, but  "as  yet  such  attempts  have  failed  in  gaining  the 
approval  of  Hindus  themselves.     Many  Hindu  books  were 
of  old  written  on  palmyra-palm  leaves  ;  paper,  now  becom- 
ing plentiful,  is  being  widely  employed  instead.    The  know- 
ledge of  Enslish  is  rapidly  extending,  and  there  has  been 
inilt-h  discussion  as  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  this.    French  is 
used  in  the  French  settlements,  and  Portuguese  is  spoken 
at  Goa.     In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  small 
but  very  interesting  colony  of  Jews  at  Cochin  on  the  Mala- 
bar use"  Hebrew  much  in  the  same  way  that  modern  Brah- 
mans  in  India  use  Sanskrit.  E-  C.  Caldwell. 

Iiiilia  :  its  History.     There  can  bo  little  doubt  that 
the  population  of  the  whole  of  the  Indian  empire  must  be 
estimated  as,  at  present,  not  under  300, 000, 000.     This  re- 
markable fact  is  made  obvious  by  the  results  of  the  Indian 
census  of  1871-72.     These  results  (at  the  time  of  the  pen- 
ning of  this  paper)  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  it  is 
known   that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in   British   India 
has  been  computed  at  283,000,000.  and  that  in  this  number 
the  inhabitants  of  all  of  the  independent  provinces,of  sev- 
eral Indian  protected  states,  of  remote  hill  and  forest  tribes, 
and  of  the  tribes  peopling  the  north-eastern   frontier  of 
India  have  unavoidably  not  been  included.     India  is  the 
most  thickly  populated"  country  in  the  world  to  which  the 
census  has  yet  been  applied  ;  and  now  that  it  has  been  ap- 
plied, the  startling  question  arises  if  it  be  not,  after  all,  the 
most  populous  country  in  the  globe,  not  excepting  China 
itself.     The  population  of  China  was  some  time  ago  sup- 
posed to  be  500,000,000  ;  now  it  is  computed  at  400,000.000. 
But  there  has  been  no  census  of  China,  and  geographers 
and  ethnologists  will  begin  to  ask  themselves  the  question, 
"  On  what  grounds  do  we  give  the  pre-ominenco   in  the 
matter  of  population  to  China  over  India  ?"     In  writing  a 
brief  epitome  of  the  history  of  India,   wo  advisedly  draw 
attention  thus  prominently  to  the  present  state  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  that  country.     India  has  never  been  so  thickly 
populated  as  it  now  is,  and  there  areclcar  signs  that  itspres- 
ent  population  is  daily  increasing  at  a  swift  rate.     From 
this  fact,  as  from  a  pinnacle,  we  look  down  on  the  past. 
Here  is  a  country  which  from  the  earliest  ages  has  been  the 
scene  of  national  convulsions.     It  has  been  the  prey  of 
successive  invasions  and  the  victim  of  constant  intestine 
strife.     Then  a  civilized  power  from  Europe  set  its  foot  on 
the  soil.     After  a  brief  and  necessary  struggle  the  reign  of 
order  began.   What  is  the  result?  The  country  is  protected 
from  foreign  raids,  and  internal  warfare  is  gradually  and 
thoroughly' repressed.    Trade  .and  commerce  spring  up  and 
flourish;  "wealth   and  education   spread  more  among  the 
masses  ;  the  weak  and  outcast  begin  to  enjoy  safety  and 
peace.    Canals  fertilize  the  country  they  open  up.     Every- 
where sanitary  measures  are  adopted  for  the  security  of 
the  people  from  the  ravages  of  pestilence.     Rewards  are 
given  for  the  destruction  of  snakes  and  tigers.     A  terrible 
ifamine  appears,  and  it  is  promptly  relieved  and  loss  of  life 


prevented.  Is  it  a  wonder,  then,  tb.at  such  a  change  in  the 
history  of  a  country  should  be  followed  by  a  marked  in- 
crease in  its  population,  and  that  this  increase  should  bo 
pointed  to  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  beneficial  nature 
of  that  change?  The  i>ast  of  India,  though  writers  may 
describe  its  glory  in  some  things,  has  been,  after  all,  only 
a  glorious  night.  Even  now  we  have  only  a  dawn.  The 
day  is  yet  to  come  when  the  full  effects  of  the  present  civil- 
ized government  of  India  will  be  realized. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  India  from  the  earliest  times, 
we  arc  necessarily  led  to  speak  of  its  ethnology.  It  may 
be  premised  that  the  conglomerate  character  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  India  is  only  less  remarkable  than  their  number. 
(With  regard  to  Indian  ethnological  questions  not  touched 
upon  in  this  article,  sec  India  :  its  CjEOGnAPHV,  Ethnol- 
ogy, LaNGITAGES,  and  LlTERATiritE.) 

The  history  of  India  may  best  be  written  of  under  ten 
distinct  heads  :  I.  The  history  of  ancient  India  till  the  time 
of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  A.n.  1001.  II.  The  history  of  India 
from  this  first  Mohammedan  invasion  to  the  date  of  the 
first  battle  of  Panipat,  a.  d.  152C.  III.  The  history  of  the 
Mosul  empire  from  the  first  battle  of  Panipat  to  the  death 
of  the  last  Mogul  emperor,  in  1859.  IV.  The  history  of 
the  Mahrattas  from  the  birth  of  Sivaji  (A.  D.  1027)  to  the 
present  time.  V.  The  history  of  the  Carnatic  from  the  date 
of  the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  1294  A.  D.  VI.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Portuguese  in  India  since  the  landing  of  Vasco 
da'Gama  in  1498 "a.  d.  VII.  The  history  of  the  European 
companies  which  vied  with  each  other  in  the  struggle 
to  get  a  share  in  Indian  trade  before  1744  A.  D.  VIII. 
The  history  of  the  English  and  French  in  India  till  the 
surrender  of  Pondichcrry.  A.D.  1761.  IX.  The  history  of 
the  British  power  in  India,  leading  up  to  the  appointment 
of  the  first  governor-general.  X.  The  history  of  the  Brit- 
ish power  in  India,  as  marked  out  by  the  successive  regimes 
of  different  governors-general,  since  the  days  of  Warren 
ILastings  to  the  present  day. 

I.    the  Ancient  History  of  India. — The  earliest  history 
of  India  is  involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity.     No  date  of 
a  public  event  can  be  fixed  before  B.C.  327,  and  no  connected 
narr.-.tivo  of  Indian  national  transactions  can  be  attempted 
till  1300  years  after.     We  have  only  traditions  and  legends 
to  guide  lis,  and  the  very  heterogeneous  character  of  the 
races  which  from  time  immemorial  have  peopled  India  adds 
another  obstacle  to  research.     However,  everything  is  not 
guesswork,  and  authorities  who  have  entered  deeply  into 
the  subject  arrive  at  a  number  of  conclusions  which  may 
be  regarded  as  at  least  approximately  accurate.     (1)  The 
Vcdan.  which  are   the  oldest  sacred  hymns  of  the  Aryan 
Hindus,  were  probably  arranged  in  their  present  form  as 
early  as  1400  B.  c.     Tlieir  actual  antiquity  is  much  greater, 
but  cannot  be  decided  on,  even  approximately.  (See  San- 
skrit.)    (2)  Even  before  the  time  of  Moses  (b.  1574  B.  c.) 
India  and  Europe  were  in  active  conimunication  by  sea. 
Vessels  used  to  ]ilv  between  India  and  the  ports  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Sabajan  and  the  Phoenician 
commerce  of  those  old  days  with  Hindustan  was  probably 
the  most  lucrative  in  the  whole  world  at  that  time.     (3)  In 
the  d.ays  of  Solomon  wc  read  of  the  ships  of  Tarshish  trad- 
ing with  Ophir,  and  bringing  from  thence   to  Jerusalem 
'■  gold  and  ivory,  ajics  and  peacocks."     Sir  Emerson  Tcn- 
ne'iit,  in  his  admirable  worli  on  Ceylon,  considers  that  the 
port  of  Gallc   in    Ceylon  is   Ophir.     In   Ihe  earliest  dnys 
Galle  was  one  of  thcgreatest  of  Eastern  emporiums.     But 
wherever  Ophir  may  have  been  situated,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain— namelv,  that  "the  Hebrew  equivalent  for  "  peacock," 
which  appears  in  the  Bible,  is  simply  the  Tamil  word  t/;kei. 
(4)  The  history  of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  dynasties  of  India 
is  in  a  great  measure  founded  on  fact,  as  clear  traces  of 
the  invasions  recorded  in  connection  with  them  now  remain. 
The  magnificent  Hindu  epic,  the  Uumui/nnn,  records  the 
adventures  of  Rama,  the  hero  of  the  Solar  race,  who  con- 
quered Ceylon,  probably  in  the  year  1200  B.C.    The  ,l/ii/;n- 
hharala  is  the  great  record  of  the  Lunar  dynasty.     It  de- 
scribes Ihe  wars  of  the  Pandus  and  Kurus,  which  were  prob- 
ably fought  between  1400  and  1300  n.  c.     The  great  battle 
was  fonglit  at  Taneshwar,  30  miles  W.  of  Delhi.     (5)  Go- 
tama  Buddha,  the  foundcrof  Buddhism,  d.  at  Gya,  in  South 
Bchar,  about  543  B.  c.     (0)  The  conquest  of  India  by  Bac- 
chus and  the  expeditions  of  Semirauiis  arc  merely  romantic 
fictions.  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  us  accounts  of  the  Oriental 
conquests  of  Scsostris,  who  was  king  of  Egypt  in  1308  B.  c, 
but  it  is  difhcult  to  credit  them  implicitly.     (7)  The  Per- 
sian monarch  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes  (B.  c.  51S-185), 
conquered  the  Punjaub  and  Seindc,  and  made  it  a  satrapy. 
The  tribute  paid  to  him  by  this  satrapy  is  said  to  have 
been  whoUv  in  gold,  and  to  have  amounted  to  1,2'.'0,000 
pounds  sterling.  (8)  Alexander  the  Great,  having  defeated 
Darius  and  conquered  Persia,  proceeded  to  India.     In  B.C. 
330  he  founded  the  city  of  Herat  on  the  frontier.     Three 
years  later  ho  crossed  the  Khyber  Pass  and  the  Indus  at 
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Attoi^k.  Ho  fought  and  overcame  Porus  atGujarit  on  the 
.IcUim.  assisted  l.v  Taxilcs,  a  jirince  of  the  country  hetwecn 
thc.Iclum  and  Indns.  Thence  he  advanced  to  the  Sntlcj. 
but  had  to  return  because  his  soldiers,  alarmed  at  hisrapid 
pro'Tcs-!  into  such  unknown  countries,  supcratitiously  rc- 
lusi^l  to  advance.  Wc  know  this  much  of  the  India  of 
Alexander,  that  the  Hindus  at  that  time  were  considered  to 
be  wonderfully  civilized.  Their  cities  wore  most  opulent 
and  arts  and  sciences  nourished.  (9)  Al>out  this  time  in 
Dcn.'al  there  were  dynasties  of  Pala  and  Sena  kings.  Other 
little-known  dynasties  reigned  at  Delhi,  .\jraccr,  Mewar. 
and  (iuicrat.  The  latter,  in  the  second  century  A.  D.,  had 
a  K  vipnt  dynasty  called  Ralabhi.  The  Persians,  under 
Nushirvan,  "are  supposed  to  have  conquered  and  driven 
these  princes  out  of  Ncwar,  where  they  had  emigrated  in 
the  sixth  century  A.  n.  . 

Concerning  ancient  India  few  other  particulars  arc 
known,  but  wc  have  yet  to  touch  on  an  important  sub.icct 
connected  with  the  general  colonisation  of  the  peninsula 
of  Hin.lostan  from  the  earliest  times.  In  the  very  earliest 
at-ea,  long  before  the  writing  of  the  Vcdiii,  or  the  entry 
of  the  Aryan  races  into  India,  there  appears  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  country  an  aboriginal  people,  thoroughly  non- 
Arvan  in  their  cbaraeteristies.  and  who  were  possibly 
of 'the  same  family  as  the  Mongols  and  other  tnbcs  of 
Ccntr.al  Asia.  Invasion  after  invasion  poured  down  like 
successive  tiiles  into  India,  and  always  from  the  N.  W., 
and  the  aboriginal  inha,bitants  were  either  pushed  down 
southward  or  left,  here  and  there,  in  isol.atcd  districts  of 
hill  and  forest  land,  like  islands,  surrounded  by  the  ad- 
vancin"  wave  of  colonization.  The  first  invasion  we  know 
of  is  the  Aryan,  and  this  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
times  of  t.he'llcbrew  patriarchs.  Then  came  llic  Moham- 
mediin  and  mixed  invasions,  also  from  the  N.  W.,  pushing 
the  Indian  aborigines  still  farther  southward,  or  islanding 
them  still  more  completelv  in  the  impenetrable  jungles  and 
mountainous  regions  of  the  Peninsula.  Here  wc  have  one 
great  clue  to  the  ethnological  puzzles  which  India  of  the 
present  day  places  before  the  student.  But  the  whole  of 
this  subject  will  be  found  fully  entered  into  in  Inoia  :  its 
GF.ocnArav.  ErnNoi.or.y,  Lascuace,  ANn  Litfrathiu!. 

II      Tlir  IHxliini  i)f  Iha  Miihnmmeditit  Power  in  Indi'ifrom 
im  First  E:,Uilil!tiUment  in  1001,   hy   Mnlinmd  nf  Ghczni,  to 
il,  Orrrtln-inn  and  tin;  E«t„hl!shment  of  the  M<';/id  Empire 
ill  loX.~Thc  period  of  Indian  history  wc  now  enter  upon 
is  certainly  one  of  the  gh.astliest  epochs  which  could  be 
presented  to  the  reader's  mind.     For  more  than  .'jOO  years, 
India,  or  at  least  the  northern,  and  especially  the  nortb- 
weslcrn,  portions  of  the   Peninsula,  literally  reeked  with 
blood.     One   sovereign   overturned    another,   one    dynasty 
supplantc.l   anoth-r.   and   again    and    again    recurred    the 
same  old  story.     The  first  act  of  a  monarch  on  ascending 
his  throne  was  to  murder  his  relatives,  spoil  a  city,  desolalc 
a  provinee,   and   slaughter,    immolate,   or   impale    certain 
given  thousands— men.  women,  and  children— of  his  pre- 
decessor's adherents.     Except  in  rare  instances  mercy  was 
not  known.      The   glory   of   the    Mohammedan  dynasties 
which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  Moguls— .W.jii.viii*, 
as  they  ought  to  be  lermcd— consisted   in  the  sacking  of 
cities,  'in  tlu-  plumliT  of  temples,  and  in  a  series  of  bb.ody 
victories.     Nearly  all  the  Mohammedan  invailers  of  India 
at  this  time  were  Afghans  or  Pathans.     Originally  ilre- 
wor-hippers,  they  were  converted  to  Islam,  ami  in  bigotry 
soon  surpassed  those  who  converted  them.     They  first,  for 
several  centuries,  contented  themselves  with   feeble  raids 
into  India.      Hut  Mahmud  of  (iliazni  was  more  forlunatc, 
and  after  ten  raids  succeeded  in  annexing  Lahore  and  its 
f.Ttilo  terri;orie3.     His  s'andard  was  black,  fit  emblem  of 
his  crimes.      He  stormed  lialinda.  a  fortr.'ss  of  enormons 
8tren"th, whereupon  .Icipal,  king  of  Lahore,  ab.lic'aled  and 
eomuTittcl   suicide.     After  this  he  engaged  in   nine  more 
bloody   raids    before    making   Lahore  his    residence,    and 
thus  finally  laying  the  fnundalion  of  Mohammednll  power 
in  Imlia.  '  During  this  period   he   gained   many  viclones. 
and  still  further  ilid  be  snbsec|Uently  signalize  lumself.   lie 
attacked  Somiiath  in  lluzerat.     This  was  the  most  ancient 
and  opulent  shrine  ..f  the  liajpuls.      A  Icrrihlo  battle  was 
fought.     All   Ibo   llaj|iut  princes  bandc.l  logelhcr,  and  op. 
posed,  with   desperate  bravery,  the  iconoclast   ol    (Ihazni. 
hut  their  elTorts  were  unavailing.     Romnath  was  .'aptured, 
and  the  boi.tv  obtained  in   gohl  and  precious   stones  was 
siinplv    iuealeulalde.      I'or    nmre    llian    1110    years    snhso- 
nnentlv   the  de.-ola!i..n  of  Somm.th  remained  as  a  inonu- 
ment  to  the  desperate  and  fun.itieal  courage  ol    Mahmud. 
Ho  d    in  innn.     His   son,    Mii«aild.   succeeded    bim.   aflcr 
having  blinded   his  Iwin-bvolher,  but   Masaud   was  allor- 
wards  depo.ed,  and  the  Idin.l  princ-  mse  lo  the  throne.   In  ft 
few  years  all  was  in  confusion  aiain.nnd  Ibcrc  was  a  rapid 
scries  of  nssassinalions  in  the  royal  honseb(dds.     In  Ills. 
Ileiram  ascended  the  throne,     lie  was  an  estimable  pnnee, 
as  things  then  went,  but  could  not  resist  murdering  hiB 


own  son-in-law,  because  of  which  he  himself  was  afsass,. 
nalcd,  and  his  assassin,  named  the  "  Burner  ol  the  ^\  orld 
introduced  the  Ghoriar  dynasty  and  reigned  in  hi.s  stead. 
A  Tnrki  slave,  Kutb-ud-Deen,  succeeded  him,  and  founded 
the  first  Indian  slave  dynasty.     His  son,  Aram,  succeeded 
him.  and  was  in  a  year  deposed  by  Altamish.  A\  hen  Altaunsh 
in  his  turn  died,  his  son  succeeded  him,  but  in  seven  months 
was  deposed  by  his  beautiful  and  clever  sister.  Kezia.  who 
is  known  to  have  been  the  only  female  who  has  ever  ruled 
personally  in  Delhi.     Her  Britannic  Majesty,  Queen  \  ic 
toria,  is  ''empress  of  India,"  but  IJncen  Kezia  is  the  only 
female  polentale  who  has  ruled,  as  the  head  of  all  ludnin 
sovereigns,  in  the  capital  of  Ilindoslan,  for  such  Delhi  was 
then  reckoned.     It  is  narrated  of  her  that  she  adopted  a 
very  ultra-Bloomer  costume,  and  went  about  aduiiniEtcnng 
ins'tice   amongst  men  as   if   she  herself  were  a   man.     A 
Turki  chief,  Altunia,  rebelled  against  her.     There  was  a 
severe   battle,  and  she  was  defeated :    but  she  soon  con- 
fiuered  her  conqueror — by  marrying  him.     Shortly  after- 
wards she  and  her  husband  fell  victims   to  a  rising  of 
nobles.    Beiram,  her  brother,  ascended  the  throne  of  Delhi 
after  her,  but  was  soon  quietly  assassinated.     His  succes- 
sor   Masaud,  was   deiiosed.      Nasir-ud-din-Mahmnd   and 
Balin  followed  after  him.  and  were  tbcmsclves  succeeded 
by  Kei  Kobad.     Wilh  him  ended  the  dynasty  of  the  slaves 
of  the  sultan  of  Glior.      Kol.ad's  life  appears  not  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  anything  hut  vice.     He  poisoned  his 
prime  minister,  plunged  into  the  wildest  debauclicncs,  and 
ended  his  life  miserably  after  an  attack  of  palsy.     He  was 
followed  by  Feroz  Shah,  who  inaugurated  a  new  dynasly 
of  these  Pathan  kings  of  India  in  the  year  12SS.     He  was 
followed  by  a  prince    of  great  ability,  who    reigned   fur 
twenty-one  years,  and  on  the  whole  successfully  and  glor- 
iously, but  was  rightly  termed,  by  Mohammedan  historians, 
"the'    Sanguinary."       Alla-ud-din-KliiIji— such     was    his 
name— began  his  reign  by  murdering  his  aged  uncle  just 
as  the  old  man  was  patting  him  affectionately  on  his  check 
and  assuring  him  of  his  friendship.    He  next  distinguished 
himself  by  killing  the  two  sons  of  Fcroz  Shah,  Ins  prcde- 
eessor.     Constantly,  at  this  time,  the  Moguls  were  atlempt- 
in"  to  establish  themselves  in  India.    Alla-ud-din  sent  out 
hi?  able  general.  Zafur  Khan,  against  them,  and  was  com- 
pletely victorious.     But  the  "sanguinary"  polentale  was 
jealous,  and  allowed  the  valiant  soldier  who  had  saved  his 
kingdom  to  be  sacrificed,  just  in  such  a  manner  as  wo  are 
informed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  Uriah  was.     Ho  then  con- 
quered Rajputana.     When  the  Rajputs  found  Ins  arniy  at 
the  gates  of  Chiroor.  the  queen  and  all  the  women  of  the 
city,  with  their  children,  fiung  themselves  on  an   imnienso 
pyre  that  had  been  previously  prepared,  and  died  in  the 
flames   they  tbcmsclves    kindled,  whilst  the  Ba.iput   men, 
fighting  to'the  last,  allowed  themselves  to  ho  slain,  one  by 
one,  outside  the  walls,  rather  than  yield.     Padimu.i,  the 
queen,  was  a  wi>uian  of  rare  beauty,  and  the  Rajputs  still 
remember  her  name  with  devotion.     Alhi-ud-din  capiured, 
during  the  course  of  his  wars,  a  young,  handsome  eunuch 
named  Jlalik    Kafur,  whom  ho  appointed  his  )innie  min- 
ister  field-miirshal.iind  viceroy.     Malik  subsequenlly  poi- 
s,me,l  bis  master  and  rose  to  his  throne.     Malik  Kalur  next 
blinded  the  two  sons  of  Alla-ud-din,  but  llic  third  cscuped, 
raised  Ihc  army,  and  killed  the  treacherous  eunuch.     The 
name  of  Ibis  son  of  Alla-ud-din  was  Mnbarik.     The  very 
first  thing  this  sovereiL'u  di<l  was  to  murder  those  who  fore- 
warm  <1  liiui  of  Malik  Kafur's  purpose  and  prolccled  him, 
and   the   second   thing  he   did  was   to   put   out  his  infant 
brolber's  eyes.     Tlio  rest  nS  his  life  Mnbarik  spent  in  de- 
haucheries'and  (laying  his  enemies  alive.     Khusru  Khan, 
whom   he  made  his  vizier,  was  a   llujorat  Parwary  shive. 
After  ably  conducting  his  nnisler's  aflftirs,  be  assassinaled 
iiini  ami  reigned  in  bis  slead.  but  was  soon  himself  assassi- 
nated, and  in  i:!2l,  (iliiaz  ud-deen-Tughlak,  his  murderer, 
sat  himself  on  the  vacant  throne  and  began  the  dynasly 
of  Ihc  Tnghlaks,  which   is  eiunmonly  kii.iwn    as  the  lillh 
Afghan  dvmislv.     .lima  Khan,  Ihe  son  of  (ihiaz,  conlnveil 
lo   kill   hi's  fallicr  by  the  fall  of  a  gorgeous  pavibon  into 
which  Ihc  nnsuspeciing  king  was  induced  lo  enter.     .luuft 
Khan   was  a  very  learneil  but  inenicieiit   ruler;   his  state 
grew  insolvent  and  evervwliero  rcbellimis  numuvd   liiin. 
We  need  nol  refer  to  Ihe  remaining  kings  of  this  iniserable 
dvnasiv.     The  seventh  dynasly  was  more  wrclehni  fliH 
under  ihe  weak  sway  of  the  four  Syeds.     The  last  d.vnas  y 
of  the  Mohammedan  power,  before  the  Mogul  empire  nb. 
sorhed  all,  was  that  of  the  three  Lodis.     The  last  of  Ihese 
rbnihim,   fought    Sultan    Baber.  Ihe    Tnrlnr   governor   of 
Cabool,     Tlie  latter  sacked  ...id  burnt   Lahore,  am    oyer- 
Ihrew  Ibrahim  at  the  fiimons  hadle  of  PanipnI.     H.""''"" 
was  killed.  D.Ibi  and  Agni  were  taken,  nnd  from  thin  tiino 
(I.Vifi)  must  be  dated  tho  rise  and  progress  of  tlin  Mogul 
empire  in  India. 

1 1 1     riir  IliKior,,  o/-  th-  fh-vil  i:mp!rr.—y\xc  M.rriil  em- 
pire was  ono  of  tiio  most  splendid  dominations  Inoin  ha» 
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ever  known.     In  its  palmiest  days  it  was  a  sonroe  of  real 
and  wide  good  to  Hindustan.    According  to  Mohammedan 
authorities   there  were  fiftoea   emperors  of  this  djuasty  ; 
some  later  authorities  .-^av  seventeen,  for  as  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  rulers  of  this  line  they  include  two  Rafis,  whose 
combined  rule  only  e.vtended  over  a  period  of  three  months 
in  17IU.     Omitting  these,  we  have  the  following  emperors : 
Bahcr,  who  ruled  from  1520  to  l.«0;  Humayun,  laSU-Mi; 
Akbar,  I;iafi-1G05 :  Jehangir,  10115-28;  Shah  Jehan,  102S- 
58;  Aurmigzeeb,  1658-1707:   Shah  Alam  I.,  1707-12 ;  Je- 
handar  Shah,  1712-13:   Farukshir,  1713-19;   Mohammed 
Shah    171',I-J.8:  Ahmed  Sh.ah,  1748-54;  Alamgir,  17;>4-5iJ; 
Sh.ah'Alam  II.,  175'J-1806;  Akijar  II.,  lSOG-37  ;  Mobam- 
med  Bahadur,  1837-57.     Baber,  the  founder  of  this  noble 
race  of  kin»s,  was  descended  from  the  Tartar  Tamerlane, 
his  mother  "being  a  Mongol.     He  hated  the  Mongols,  yet 
his  dynasty  obtained  the  n.ame  of  that  race  under  the  cor- 
rupt form  of  '•  Moicul."    Ilis  life  was  one  long  battle.    Pani- 
pat  secured  his  footing  in  India.    The  plunder  of  Agra  and 
bohi  in  1526  at  once  raised  him  to  a  )>osition  of  immense 
power,  for  opulence  means  power  in  the  East,  as  a  rule. 
In  152'.)  he  conquered  Behar  and   Bengal.     His  death  (in 
1530)  was  a  romance  in  itself.     His  eldest  son,  Ilumriyun, 
was  mortallv  sick.     Baber  prayed  that  his  own  life  might 
be  accepted  for  that  of  his  son.     Strange  to  say,  from  that 
hour  the  son  recovered  and  the  father's  health  declined. 
A  beautiful  tomb  in  Cabul  covers  his  remains.      Humayun 
now  ascended  the  throne,  but  in  stormy  times.     He  was 
defeated  bv  his  enemies,  and  during  his  flight  from  India 
his  son,  the  famous  Akbar,  the  glory  of  the  Mogul  dynasty, 
was  born.    After  many  years  of  exile  and  suffering,  during 
which  time  India  was"  convulsed  under  unsettled  govern- 
ments, he  returned,  invaded  India,  took  L.ahore,  and  .shortly 
afterwards  met  with  a  fatal  accident  in  his  palace.     His 
son,  Akbar,  w.as  now  only  thirteen  years  old.     Under  the 
able  generalship  of  Beiram  Khan,  a  Persian,  Akbar's  hotly- 
contested  position  was  established.     In  1 500,  Beiram  Khan, 
who    had  gradually  been    nsuriiing  too    much  power,  at- 
tempted  a  revolt  against  Akbar,  but  was   defeated,  cap- 
tured,  and  generously  pardoned,  but  on   his  way  to   re- 
ligious retirement  in  Mecca  was  assassinated  in  Guzerat. 
Akbar,  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  was  at  length  recog- 
nized as  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  emperor  of  Delhi.    Ho 
had  been  nursed  in  warfare  from  his  childliood,  and  under- 
gone a  wonderfully  successful  training  for  his  diEBcult  posi- 
tion.   He  entered  upon  a  number  of  campaigns  immediately 
after  Bciram's  death,  proved  successful  in  almost  all  his 
undertakings,  and  exhibited,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  most 
exhilarating  victories,  .an  equable  temper  and  a  liberality 
and  mercifulness  quite  rcmark.able  in  those  savage  times. 
Tlie  reader  must  not  forget  that  all  the  Mogul  emperors 
were    Mohammedans.     Some   of    them    were   exceedingly 
bigoted  ones,  and  oppressed  the  Hindus  in  the  most  cruel 
way.     But  Akbar  set  before  him  a  policy  of  conciliation 
which  has  never  been  paralleled  in  Indian  history  till  Eu- 
rope claimed  India  for  her  own.     In  1592,  Akbar  obliter- 
ated every  trace  of  the  Afghan  dynasty  in  India.    All  over 
India — amongst   the    Rajputs,  in    Cashmeer,  Scinde.  and 
Kand:xhar— the  armies  of  Akbar  were  victorious.     Akbar 
next  annexed  Khandeish  and  took  Ahmednuggur  in  the 
Deccau.     At  length   (in   1005)  this  wise  politieiau,  great 
monarch,  and  large-hearted  man  died,  and  was  buried  near 
Agra,  and  Jchangir,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead.     He  was 
iuTempcrate,  violent,  and  soiled  his  hands  with  blood  as 
his  father  never  did  before  him.     He  was  a  bigoted  Mus- 
sulman, and  alienated  the  Hindus  by  reversing  his  father's 
well-advised  policy.    This  emperor  is  chiefly  known  as  the 
husband  of  a  beautiful  and  wise  woman,  Nur  Jehan,  or 
'•  Light  of  the  World."     The  name  of  that  mighty  empress 
upheld  the  dynasty  like  a  spell.     Even  when,  after  a  ter- 
rible disaster,  her  unworthy  husband  had  been  captured, 
she  rushed  to  share  his  captivity,  plotted  his  escape,  over- 
threw the  enemy,  and  restored  to  the  emperor  his  throne. 
At  length  he  died,  and  Shah  Jehan  succeeded  him.     Little 
nerd  be   said  of  this   emperor.     He  lived  surrounded  by 
battles  with  the  Deccan  in  the  S.,  decimated  by  pestilence 
and  famine.    Suddenly  he  fell  dangerously  sick.     His  sons 
fout'ht  for  the  throne  while  the  parent  was  still  alive.    Au- 
run<^zeeb  was  the  most  successful  of  these,  and  assumed  the 
imperial  dignity  in  165S,  putting  nearly  all  his  opponents 
and  relatioifs  to  death,  and  his  aged  father  in  prison,  where 
he  died  eight  years  after.     Thus  began  the  most  super- 
ficially magnificent  reign  India  has  ever  known — a  reign 
to  laud  which  to  the  utmost  Mohammedan  chroniclers  can 
find  no  words  sufficient.     Aurungzeeb  utterly  revoked  the 
policy  of  Akbar.     He  was  a  most  narrow-minded  Mussul- 
man,"and  the  slaughter  of  infidels  w.as  his  supreme  delight. 
Everywhere  Hindus  fled  before  his  hateful  power.     But  he 
was  a  man  of  immense  resource,  ability,  self-reliance,  and 
resolution.     His  armies,  minutely  under  his  personal  su- 
pervision, carried  all  before  them.    Every  detail  of  civil  or 


military  government  passed  under  his  eye.  He  spared  no 
labor  himself,  and  enforced  in  certain  military  matters  the 
most  rigid  discipline,  whilst  in  others  he  gave  his  fanatical 
troops  the  utmost  license.  But  it  was  dangerous  for  one 
of  his  subjects  to  become  too  successful.  He  was  morbidly 
jealous,  and  the  general  who  rose  to  too  great  eminence 
after  a  campaign  was  as  a  rule  assassinated  for  his  pains. 
Mosques,  mausoleums,  minarets,  and  palaces  rose  rapidly 
in  the  great  centres  of  Mohammedanism,  but  works  of  gen- 
eral utility  were  neglected.  Enormous  wealth  flowed  inlo 
the  coffers  of  the  emperor,  .and  flowed  out  as  fast  without 
doing  any  good,  further  than  aggrandizing  the  dynasly. 
At  Icugtli,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  Aurungzeeb 
died,  and  with  him,  it  has  been  said,  the  Mogul  empire 
passed  away.  Internal  divisions  rent  it;  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  wars  between  different  ju-etendcrs  to  the  throne 
set  the  whole  land  aflame;  the  Mahrattas  grew  up  to  be  a 
mighty  and  warlike  people,  who  defied  the  power  of  the 
kiiigs  of  Delhi ;  the  Raji>uts  rose  and  won  for  themselves 
independence  ;  the  Carnalic  became  the  great  battle-ground 
of  India.  So  change  succeeded  change,  as  one  Mogul  em- 
peror succeeded  another,  till  in  1857  the  last  miserable  ruler 
of  the  house,  Mohammed  Bahadur  Shah,  rose  against  Brit- 
ain and  abetted  the  mutineers.  His  sons  and  grandson 
were  shot,  and  he  himself  transported  for  life  to  Burmah, 
where,  in  Maulniain,  he  died.  Such  was  the  close  of  the 
Mogul  empire. 

IV.  The  Hialorii  vf  the  Caninlir: — Vi'e  must  briefly  glance 
at  this,  without  entering  into  any  detail.  Ilitherlo.  the  In- 
dian liistory  we  have  gone  over  has  related  almost  wholly 
to  North-western  and  Northern  India.  Southern  India 
now  claims  a  word  for  itself.  It  was  here  that,  after  the 
first  Ary.an  invasion  thousands  of  years  ago,  the  aborigines 
chiefly  took  shelter  and  became  massed  in  dense, commu- 
nities. Then  afterwards,  when  other  invasions  from  the 
N.  W.  succeeded,  and  the  Afghans  and  the  hordes  of  Bubcr 
poured,  in  wave  after  wave,  into  India,  still  Southern  In- 
dia remained  as  the  great  refuge  for  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  Peninsula.  Curious  references  to  Southern  India  ap- 
pear in  the  writings  of  Ctesias,  the  Persian  court-physician 
(B.  c.  400).  Several  ports  on  the  Coromandcl  coast  of  South- 
ern India  have  been  identified  with  those  mentioned  in  the 
famous  Pcutingcrian  Tables.  The  Carnatic,  till  ,i.  n.  1294, 
was  wholly  ruled  by  Hindu  rajahs.  After  that  it  became 
successively  a  Mohammedan,  Mahratta,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish batlle-'field.  The  Carnatic  is  interesting  as  having  been 
the  scene  of  the  glories  of  the  Pandiyau  .and  Chola  dynas- 
ties. The  capital  of  the  Chola  dynasly  was  Conjcvcram. 
The  Pandiya  rajahs  took  Madura  in  the  S.  for  their  capital, 
and  the  latter  eitv  has  been  regarded  as  the  Benares  of  the 
Deocan.  It  was  the  great  Carnatic  centre  of  Hindu  activity 
from  the  eighth  century  till  quite  recently.  It  was  the  fos- 
ter-mother of  art,  science,  literature,  and  religion.  From 
the  earliest  times  Southern  India  has  been  one  vast  gran- 
ary. It  was  boasted  by  the  chroniclers  of  six  centuries  ago 
that  "  not  a  span  of  land  in  the  Deccan  was  free  from  cul- 
tivation under  the  Chola  and  Pandiya  kings."  Every- 
where stately  temples  arose,  and  in  the  present  day  the 
sculptured  shrines  of  Srirangam,  Chillambram,  the  Seven 
Pagodas,  Madura,  Taujorc,  and  Rameswaram  vie,  in  their 
way,  with  the  most  famous  specimens  of  ancient  architec- 
ture in  the  Bombay  or  Calcutta  presidencies— with  the 
caves  of  Ele]ihanta  or  the  Taj  at  Agra.  The  Carnatic  is 
the  scene  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk's  enduring  successes.  The  fa- 
mous Vizianagar  Hindu  kingdom,  once  occupying  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  country  now  called  the  Madras  presidency, 
has  still  a  limited  place  in  Southern  India.  The  fertile 
provinces  of  Mysore  and  Travancore  have  an  interesting 
history  :  and  it  was  in  the  Carnatic  that  the  English  had 
to  figlit  to  the  death— first  with  Ilyder  Ah,  and  then  with 
Tippoo  Sultan.  „ 

V  Tlic  Hhton/  of  the  Mahraltas.—Bnt.  ere  passing  on, 
we  must  at  least'  allude  to  the  Mahrattas,  without  a  men- 
tion of  whose  astonishing  successes  as  a  brave,  warlike 
power  the  briefest  epitome  of  Indian  hist.iry  would  be  im- 
perfect. The  founder  of  the  Mahratta  power  was  the  great 
Sivaji,  a  man  who  was  at  the  same  time  as  brave  and  in- 
trepid as  a  lion  and  cunning  and  wary  as  a  serpent.  Ho 
was  born  in  1627  A.  D.  The  Mahrattas  at  that  time  were 
cood  fighters  and  thorough  haters  of  the  Mohammedans. 
Their  military  tactics  were  formed  upon  plans  which  ad- 
mirably suited  the  country  they  inhabited;  and  these  tac- 
tics Sivaji  perfected.  Their  country  is  one  which  presents 
a  constant  succession  of  rooky  hills  and  masses  of  boulders, 
rising  above  alluvial  plains.  In  these  elevations  the  people 
constructed  their  most  impregnable  hill-forts.  The  race 
themselves  were  hardv,  n.aturally  active  and  brave,  capital 
skirmishers,  and  ready  to  go  to  the  world's  end,  so  to 
speak,  for  plunder.  Their  system  of  warlare  was  of  the 
rough  and  impetuous  kind,  and  the  (l/,n  of  Mahratta  cav- 
alry rendered  them  dreaded  everywhere.     Tennyson,  the 
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poet-laureato    of    England,  is    quite  felicitous  when    he 

"  When  in  wild  Mahratta  battle  fell  my  father,  evil-starr'd." 
Sivaji  began  liis  career  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  in 
seizing  iiTl-  hill-fort  of  Tornea  and  then  in  building  an- 
other." He  next  took  in  sueecssiou  several  other  forts,  and 
attacked  the  Vizianagar  government,  and  also  carried  his 
freebooting  expeditions  even  into  Mogul  territory,  then 
under  Shah  .Ichau.  The  Vizianagar  power  sent  AlV.al 
KIkiu  to  crush  Sivaii,  but  the  wily  Mahratta  entrapped 
the  ■'cneral,  plaved  Khud  to  his  Eglon,  and  destroyed  the 
who?o  of  his  army.  After  three  years  the  Vizianagar 
government  was  glad  to  make  peace  with  the  man  whoso 
name  was  a  terror  from  the  Malabar  to  the  Coromandcl 
coast;  whereupon,  at  once,  Sivaji  turned  his  attention  to 
the  Moi-uls  and  ravaged  their  territories  to  the  very  gates 
of  Aurimgabad.  Then,  to  inspirit  his  troops,  he  performed 
an  exploit  of  incredible  daring.  At  midnight  he  slipped, 
wholly  by  himself,  into  the  city,  .joined  in  some  marriage 
festivities,  surprised  the  Mogul  viceroy  and  wounded  him, 
killed  bis  son  and  attendants,  and  escaped  to  his  own  force 
scot-free.  For  many  years  he  carried  on  this  war  during 
the  reign  of  Aurungzccb  at  Delhi.  Sivaji  attacked  Surat, 
got  together  a  fleet  of  S5  sail,  and  became  the  terror  of 
the  whole  Malabar  coast,  and  annoyed  the  Mussulmans 
by  constantly  chasing  and  destroying  their  Arabian  pil- 
grim-vessels! At  length,  by  weight  of  numbers,  Sivaji 
was  partially  subdued,  and  was  actually  induced  to  j'oiu 
the  Moi'ul  forces  as  their  ally.  This  he  did,  and,  as  he 
could  never  live  without  fighting,  attacked  the  Vizianagar 
power  and  gained  a  series  of  brilliant  engagements.  Shortly 
afterwards,  breaking  .again  with  the  Moguls,  ho  caused 
birasi-lf  to  be  solemnly  enthroned  in  Raigbur.  Ho  weighed 
himself  against  gold,  and  gave  the  ten  stone  of  the  precious 
metal  which  reprcscntcil  his  weight  to  his  Brahman  sub- 
jects. He  ne.xt  engtiged  in  a  raid  in  the  South,  and  re- 
turned with  great  plunder  to  Raighur,  his  capital.  He  d. 
Apr.  .'),  IfiSO.  Sanibagi  succeeded  him,  but  ho  was  the  weak 
son  of'a  great  father.  At  length  (in  KiS'J)  Aurungzccb  cap- 
tured him,  put  a  red-hot  iron  to  his  eyes,  had  his  tongue  torn 
out  by  the  roots,  and  then  deca|>itatcd  him.  From  those 
days  to  the  present,  though  the  character  and  fortunes  of 
their  successive  chiefs  have  changed,  the  Maliratlas  have 
still  remained  a  warlike  people,  'fhey  measured  swords 
bravely  with  the  Portuguese  and  English,  and  were  not 
thoroughly  taken  in  hand  till,  after  having  been  over  and 
over  again  hopelessly  vanquished  by  the  Briti.*  arms,  the 
"subsi'iliary  system"  was  put  in  force,  and  the  land  is  now 
at  peace.  .  . 

VI.     Tlie  IHalori/  of  the  PortKi/Hese  m  India. — W  liilst 
treating  of  this  portion  of  our  sul'viect,  wo  may  also  speak 
of  (VII.)  the  bistorv  of  the  various  Indo-European  com- 
panies ;  of  (Vm.)  tiic  history  of  the  French  in  India  till 
their  surrender  of  I'oudieherry  :  and  of  (IX.)  Anglo-Indian 
liislory  till  the  appointment  of  the  first  governor-general. 
In  U<J7,  Vasco  da  llama  rounded  the  (^ilpo  of  Good  Hope, 
prncnrcd  a  pilot  at  Melinda,  struck  out  boldly  across  tho 
Indian  Ocean,  and  landed  at  (Calicut  on  the  Malabar  const, 
where  ho  was  received  with  great  i.ouip  by  the  rajah.     T)a 
(lama,  having  thus  opened  up  tho  way  to  Iridui.  returncl 
to  Portugal,  and  in  l.Olltl  a  second  ex|icditic)n  was  sent  out 
(t)    India"  unrler  Alvarez  Cabral.       Eiglit   friars   were  sent 
with   this  expedition  to  jiropagato  Christianity  in   lurlia, 
but  on  arrival  tliev  used  the  sw.u-d  as  freely  as  the  gospel. 
War  naturally  followed,  and   the   Portuguese  bombarded 
Calicut  and  burnt  the  shipping  in   tho  harbor,  and  then 
withdrew  tr>  Cucbin.      In  a  year's  time  they  returned  to 
Portu"al,  cuiinenllv  successful  for  the  time  being,  as  far  as 
mere  Trade  went,  for  the  whole  Indian  Ocean  was  now  iit 
the  command  of  their  licet.      But  their  arrogiint   policy 
made  tliem  liatc^d  in  India.     In   I.i02,  Vasco  da  (iaum  re- 
turned to  Ciilii-ut.  and  some  of  bis  first  acts  wen'  to  burn  a 
ship  with  all  its  crew  and  to  cut  off  the  haiiils  and  feet  of 
fifty  natives  of  various  classes  eolleeted  (Venn  the  nalivi? 
vessels  in  Calient  harbor.     Ho  returned  to  lOuiope  without 
aeeompli^hing  anything  better.      In    \M:>   tlie   Piutuguese 
sent  out   their  lir.-^t  viceroy.  Almeyda.     lu  1  MIH,  Albu(|uer- 
qnc.  the  greatest  name   in  Portuguese  Indian  history,  siio- 
cceiii  d  .\Tliieyda,  and  in  tho  next  year  he  captured  the  city 
and  line  harbor  of  C.na,  and  at  once  tho  power  of  Portugal 
row,  to  iiuporlanee  in  India.     But  soon  wars  sprung  up  on 
every  side,  au.l  all.'r  Aliuuiuerf|iie's  death  the  Main  alias  and 
Mohammedans  pressed   the  eol.uiy  very  sorely,  and  within 
a  century  the   Portuguese  empire  in   the  Eint  — in  (  eyion 
and  the  Sl..lnceas  as  well  as  at  Ooa— may  be  said  to  have 
almost  utterly  collapsed.      With   it  nls...  forlunately,  col- 
Iiipsed  111.'  luquisili.m  and  other  p-euliar  inslilul.ons  whieli 
the  Portuguese  introduced  into  India  for  the  "  benefit      of 
Hiudua.     Shortly  after  the  first  nppeainnen  of  I  bo  Portu- 
guese in   India  lour  European   East  India  e.uupaniei.  fol- 
lowed  them^niunely,  tho  Dutch  in  1.VJI,  tho   English  in 
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ICOO,  the  French  in  1668,  and  tho  Danish  in   1616.     Tho 
Dutch  settlements  in  India  have  never  been  very  important, 
and  have  subsequently  all  been  ceded  to  England,     riics'- 
were   Negapatam,  Biiulipatam,  Pulicat,  and  Sadras.     Ih 
Danes    established    themselves    at  Tranquebar   and    Scr- 
anipore,  and  sold  these  places  subsequently  to  the  English 
in  181 0.     At  the  present  day  it  is  most  curious  to  notice 
these  quaint  Dutch  and  Danish  towns  in  India,  which  liayo 
a  curious  Old-World  air  about  them.     In  loTil  an  English- 
man   named  Thomas   Stevens  travelled   to  (ioa,  and  pub- 
lished a  narrative  of  his  travels  in  England.     The  book 
attracted   great  attention.      Other   English   travellers    re- 
counted their  adventures,  and  some  of  them  travelled  to  the 
court  of  Akbar  with  letters  from  the  English  queen  Eliza- 
beth:  and  then  (in  16U0)  (Juecn  Elizabeth  detcrmiurd  on 
incorporating  by  charter  the  famous  British    East   India 
Company.     The"  company   was  to  be  the  medium   of  all 
tradc-coinmunication  between   Britain  and    India  ;was  to 
have  twenty-four  directors  and  one  chairman  ;  and  in  1621: 
the  company  was  formally  authorized  to  punish,  even  cap- 
itally, their  servants,  and  thus  wore  regarded  as  a  govern- 
ment as  well  as  a  trading  association.     In    1611  the  first 
English  factory  was  established  at  Surat.  on   the  western 
coast,  and  fivc'yoars  later,  besides  several  other  factories, 
the  company  had  one  on  the  eastern  coast,  at  Masulipatam. 
InlfiSfl.  Fort  St.  George,  at  Madras,  was  built.    In  16-10  tho 
first  Bengal  factory  was  established  at  Hooghly.  Everywhere 
along  the  sea-line  factories,  more  or  less  fortified,  sprung 
up,  and  did  a  rapidly  increasing  business.     At  length,  in 
1661,  Sivaji  attacked  Surat,  and  the  natives  firsi  learned  to 
appreciate  the  bravery  and  aptitude  for  war  of  the  English, 
who.suecessfuUy  drove  the  victorious  Mahiattas  back,  and 
protected  the  town  of  Surat  in  a  manner  which  so  delighted 
Aurungzccb  that  he  forthwith    gave  the  English  traders 
great  concessions.  In  160.S,  Bombay  was  made  into  a  pres- 
idency.    It  had  been  given  to  Englaml  as  a  part  of  the 
dowry  of  Catharine  of  Braganza.     In    1698    a   fort    was 
ordered  to  be  built  in  Bengal  ;  it  was  called  Fort  \\  illiam. 
Thus  begins  the  history  of  Calcutta.     But  before  this  the 
French  had  lauded  in  India.     The  famous  Colbert  organ- 
ized a  company  on  a  firm  basis  in  lli64,  under  the  initron- 
age  of  Louis  XIV,     This  comjiany  began  rapidly  to  estab- 
lish factories  near  existing  British  ones;  for  instance,  in 
Masulipatam  and  Surat.     In  1674  the  French  bought  Pon- 
dichcrry,  on  the  Corouiandel  coast,  which  still  belongs  to 
their  government ;  Frangois  Martin  was  the  founder.     In 
169:1,  Pondiclierry  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Dutch, 
but  was  subsequently  returned  after  the  Peace  of  Hyswiek. 
It  was  then  more  eiaborately  fortified  by  the  French,  and 
soon  rose  into  great  importance  as  a  mart  and  port  on  the 
Coromandcl  coast.     In  1688,  Aurungzccb  gave  the  French 
Chandanagore,  in  Bengal,  a  small  scttleiiient  which  they 
possess  at  tho  present  day.     lu  17:il,  Diii.leix,  the  Ireneh 
Clive,  was  appointed  director  of  Chandanagore.     Every- 
here  the  French  factories  rose  and  flourished,  and  it  was 


not  long  before  it  was  seen  that  the  supremacy  of  I'ninco 
or  that  of  England  in  India  must  be  decided  by  force  of 
arms.  From  the  first  there  had  been  no  bomidaries  betwe.u 
the  rival  eomiianies,  and  their  factories  were  indiscnini- 
nalclv  dotled  over  the  Peninsula.  When  war  between  Eng- 
land'and  France  broke  out  in  Europe,  the  spark  would 
naturally  fly  to  India  and  the  whole  country  be  ablaze. 
This  was  cli'arly  anticipated,  and  thus  French  and  Knglisli 
vied  Willi  each  other  to  obtain  infiiuncc  and  form  alliances 
with  those  native  potentates  who  liaiqiened  to  possess  nt 
the  time  large  standing  armies.  At  lenglli  war  did  I 
out  between  England  and  France  in  Kurope.  am 
spread  to  India.  Dupleix  and  Ea  Bourdonnais.  the  Kr 
admiral,  atlaidieil  Madra-  ' 


ak 

tlaliio 

h 

in  1716,  look  it  and  the  garrison. 


!,,„!  ipclled  the  Knglisli  to  reilcem  it  with  a  ransom  of 

lour  lakhs  and  .|0,1HIO  rupees.     The  English  captives  wero 
sent  as  prisoners  to  Pondicherry,  saving  a  few  who  escaped. 

\ „g  ihese  hitter  was  tho  future  hero  of  India,  Clive.  At 

this  brilliant  French  success  the  nawab  of  Areol  grew 
iealous,  and  sent  16.1106  men  against  them.  But  the  whole 
of  this  aruiv  was  overthrown  by  -':!0  Freiulimen  under  lUi- 
pleix  and  Paradis,  assisted  by  only  700  native  troops  1  lio 
fame  of  this  splendid  achievement  spread  tbrouKli  all  liitlia. 
The  French  were  regarded  as  the  greate-t  Ki,r..pean  pow-cr 
i  in  India.  This  slate  ufatlairs  continued  till  17IS,  when  liy 
the  Pence  of  Aix-la-Chapcllo  England  and  Franco  were 
more  at  unity.    Dupleix,  mortified  nud  clingrincd,  lind 


once  more  at  unity,    inipl 

to  deliver  hack  Madras  to  the  English.   Peace  was  nol  lung 
to   oontiuuo   between   tho  two  European  l-owcrs  in    luda. 
10   of  Areot  was  the  subjeet  of  a  war  between  Ibe 
1  Chanda  Sahib,  the  n'piniiil. 


The  throne 

oeou]iier,  Aiiwar-ud-tieen. 

Tho  bitter  hiid  the  svmpaihics  an.i  i.-pi^. -  ■■•  •■;•  ■  •■•;-■•> 

nndwnsat  first  kuoccshIuI.  Anwar-iiadecn  was  kiMed.   1  ho 

British  then  supported  the  ko ssion  of  his  son  »s  against 

Chanda  Sahib's  eh.iuis,  and  o.aichcd  ftofl  Englishmen,  un- 
der Lawrence  and  Clive,  together  with  a  vast  native  »rmy 
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(a  large  ])art  of  which  was  composed  of  Mahratta  soldiers), 
towards  Pundichurry.  Now  the  tables  were  turned,  and 
the  English  wou  iheday.  But  in  a  short  time  the  Fiencli, 
imdor  the  able  and  inepre^jjiljle  Du]ilcix,  suddenly  mur- 
dered Nazir  Jung,  the  viceroy  of  tiic  Deccan  whom  the 
En;;lisli  had  appointed,  and  in  a  great  measure  regained 
their  prestige  in  Southern  India.  In  1761  the  French  were 
still  tiio  real  ralois  of  the  Carnatic.  But  now  a  terrible 
struggle  eomiucnecd.  The  English  wore  thoroughly  aroused. 
Olive  with  .'J20  men  and  4  oniccrs  took  Arcot,  and  held  it 
for  seven  weeks  against  10,000  of  Chanda  Sahib's  troops. 
At  length  the  garrison  was  relieved  by  Saunders  after  a 
desperate  fight  j  Chanda  Sahib  fled.  The  prestige  of  Eng- 
land rose  anew.  In  1702.  Clive  followed  up  his  victories. 
Dupleix  had  built  a  town  and  jiillar  to  commemorate  his 
successes;  these  Clive  demolished,  and  thereby  greatl.y 
impressed  the  minds  of  the  superstitious  Hindus.  Next. 
the  rock  of  Triehinopoly,  beleaguered  by  the  French,  was 
relieved.  The  French  army  was  caught  in  a  trap  in  an 
island  between  the  Cauvory  and  Coleroon  rivers,  and  Law, 
tho  general,  7Sj  Frenchmen,  and  2000  native  troops  were 
captured  by  Lawrence  and  Clive.  Chanda  Sahib  fled  to 
Tanjnre,  and  was  there  soon  after  assassinated.  Aftt-r 
this,  for  several  years,  Dupleix  did  his  best  to  retrieve  tho 
Frencii  cause,  but  failed.  In  1  7aG  the  news  reached  India 
that  England  and  France  were  again  at  war.  Tho  French 
general  L'.illy  came  and  took  tlic  field,  and  unsuccessfully 
Iicsiegeil  Madras.  The  English  commander.  Eyre  Coote, 
soon  after  landi-d,  and  opened  tho  campaign  against  the 
French.  The  decisive  battle  of  Wandewash  was  fought.  Tho 
French  power  was  for  ever  utterly  crushed  in  India.  But 
two  years  before  this  the  great  battle  of  PlassL\v  had  been 
fought  in  the  North,  an*!  all  India  was  already  virtually 
at  the  mercy  of  England.  At  first  the  English  factories 
had  been  uninijiortant  in  Bengal,  as  compared  with  Madras. 
In  17J0  a  new  native  ruler  ascended  the  throne  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  (_)rissa.  This  was  that  most  infamous  name  in 
all  Indian  history — Nawab  Surajah  Dowlah.  This  man 
suddenly  attacked  the  English  in  Bengal,  first  at  Cossim- 
liazaar,  and  then  at  Calcutta.  Drake,  the  governor,  found 
no  means  of  x'csisting  the  overwhelming  enemy.  Sending 
all  tho  women  and  children  out  of  th'-  settlement  by  ship, 
he  himself  followed,  leaving  Mr.  Holwell  and  145  Euro- 
peans behind  to  treat  with  Surajah  Dowlah.  The  infuriated 
nawab  now  en'cred  Calcutta.  That  evening — a  sultry  ono 
in  the  hot  month  of  June — tlie  entire  number  of  the  14G 
Eiiglish  captives  was  crammed  into  a  dungeon  eighteen 
f.-et  square,  with  only  two  small  breathing-holes  in  it.  In 
sui^h  a  climate  as  that  of  India  in  the  mouth  of  June,  tho 
prison  would  have  been  found  very  oppressive  for  ono 
i'iUropean  prisoner,  but  here  were  146  thrust  into  it.  Tho 
horrors  of  that  night  can  scarcely  bo  even  imagined.  In 
the  morning  all  of  the  captives  were  dead  with  the  excep- 
tion of  23,  and  these  were  at  the  last  gasp  and  presented  a 
sid  sight.  Such  is  the  memorable  cjiisodo  of  tlio  Black 
Jlrileof  Calcutta.  The  news  of  the  atrocity  quickly  flew  to 
Madras,  and  soon  Clive  was  in  Bengal,  where  ho  carric*! 
everytliing  before  him.  A  hollow  jieace  was  made  in  17J7, 
but  soon  broken.  The  nawab  must  be  deposed.  In  tho 
intrigues  necessary  to  ol)tain  native  co-operation  towards 
this  end,  a  wily  Bengalee  named  Oniichund  w.as  employed. 
The  plot  grew  ripe,  when  suddenly  Omiehund  informed 
Clive  that  he  would  reveal  all  unless  ho  were  promised,  by 
a  clause  in  the  treaty  nominating  Meer  Jaflir  to  the  throno 
of  Surajah  Dowlali",  the  sum  of  ;J. 000.000  rupees.  Clive 
now  lent  his  hand  to  the  one  ignoble  action  of  his  life. 
Two  treaties  wore  drawn  up — one  on  red  and  one  on  white 
jiapcr.  Tho  one  on  red  was  the  false  treaty,  with  tho 
clause  which  Omiehund  required  inserted  in  it.  This  was 
shown  to  the  lUmgalee,  and  he  was  satisfied.  Clive  now 
wrote  to  the  Nawab  Surajah  Dowl.ah  demanding  instant 
satisfaction  for  all  the  injuries  which  had  been  incurred  by 
the  English,  stating  that  he  must  answer  to  the  British 
army  for  his  crimes  unless  ho  at  once  satisfied  each  one  of 
the  claims  which  should  be  made.  Of  course  the  nawab 
sprang  to  arms,  and  with  50,000  infantry,  18.000  cavalry, 
and  an  immense  train  of  artillery,  poured  down  on  the 
English  general  with  his  050  European  infantry,  150  gun- 
ners, 2100  Sepoys,  a  few  Portuguese,  and  10  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. On  the  evening  of  .Juno  22,  Clive  held  the  only 
council  he  summoned  in  all  his  campaigns.  It  was  a  very 
anxious  one.  Thlricen  of  the  members  of  it  voted  against 
attacking  the  immense  army  of  Surajah.  Seven — one  of 
whom  was  the  saga'-'ious  and  intrc])id  Coote — voted  in  favor 
of  tho  attack.  After  the  council  had  risen  Clive  took  a 
lonely  walk  on  the  river-bank.  The  whole  scene  is  an  his- 
torical one.  The  next  morning  was  to  sec  tho  vast  jienin- 
sula  of  Ilindu^^tan.  from  tho  Himalayas  to  Cape  Coniorin, 
virtually  won  tor  Britain.  Clive  and  !iis  little  army  at- 
ta?kcd  the  nawab  with  tho  dawn.  Plassey  was  fought  and 
Won  on  .Tune  23,  1757.     The  victory  was  terrible  and  com- 


I  plete,  though  the  English  only  lost  72  killed  and  wounded. 
i  Surajah  was  seized  and  ]mt  to  death  by  his  successor.    But 
I  the  English  soon  had  occasion  to  dethrone  Meer  Jaflir  and 
j  to  ajjpoiut  Meer  Kassim,  his  sou-iii-law,  as  nawab.     But 
he  soon    rebelled,    and   at   Patna   massacred   148   English 
gentlemen  and  soldiers  in  eold  blood.     Uc  was.  however, 
soon  vanquished.   By  successful  wars  and  the  natural  opcr- 
1  ations  of  trade  the  English  power  in  India  went  on  increas- 
ing and  consolidating,  till  {in  1774)  Warren  Hastings  be- 
came the  first  governor-general  of  British  India. 

X.  The  Governors-general  of  India. — Warrcn  Hastings, 
as  he  was  tho  firr-t,  may  bo  regarded  as  also  undoubtedly 
the  greatest,  of  tho  governors-general  of  India.  Whatever 
may  have  been  his  mistakes,  ho  was  brave,  honest,  disin- 
terested, and  of  great  ability  as  a  statesman  and  soldier. 
His  gov^ernorship  extended  from  1774  to  1785.  The  chief 
events  of  this  time  may  thus  be  briefly  summed  up.  The 
famous  Regulating  Act  was  passed,  by  whicdi  (be  ParlianuMit 
of  Britain  formally  recognized  (he  East  India  Company  as 
a  ruling  body,  it  being  agreed  in  ihc  charter  that  the  gov- 
ernor-general should  be  paid  £25.000  a  year  and  have  a 
supreme  council  of  four,  and  that  India  should  possess  a 
supreme  court  of  judicature.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
stipulated  tliat  England  sliould  receive  from  the  East  India 
Company  forty  lakhs  of  rupees  annually.  It  was  in  virtue 
of  this  aet,  and  under  the  provisions  of  it,  that  Hastings 
became  governor-general.  Col.  Jlonson,  Gen.  Clavering, 
Philip  Francis,  and  I\Ir.  Barwcll  were  his  council  of  four. 
The  first  three  of  these  did  everything  they  could  to  thwart 
the  governor-general.  Francis  was  their  leader.  He  is 
well  known  to  English  history  as  that  Sir  Philip  Francis 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  aiifhor  of  the  Letters  of 
Junius.  An  implacable  hater,  in  social  life  a  heartless  vil- 
lain and  dei»aueheo,  in  public  life  a  shrewd  and  calculating 
politician,  he  was  an  unscrupulous  enemy  of  great  power; 
and  to  him  must  chiefly  be  traced  Hastings'  final  impcacli- 
mcnt.  To  proceed,  Shujah-ud-Dowlah,  nawab-vizicr  of 
Oude.  died  in  1775.  His  mother  and  widow,  called  begums, 
claimed  his  treasures,  2,000.000  rupees,  and  for  a  time  they 
got  possession  of  them.  Thus,  the  young  nawab  entered 
upon  his  reign  with  an  empty  treasury,  got  into  debt,  and 
accused  the  begums  of  plotting  agatn?t  Hastings.  The  lat- 
ter suddenly  cut  the  knot  of  the  difllculty  by  making  the 
begums  pay  0,700,000  rupees  to  the  East  India  Comjiany. 
Shortly  before  this  a  wily  native  named  Nuncoomar  tried 
to  crush  Hastings  by  ascribing  to  the  governor-general 
crimes  of  various  kinds.  The  three  mcmbcis  in  the  su- 
]ircme  council  inimical  to  Hastings  actually  believed  this 
accuser,  and  favored  him  in  his  designs  against  their  com- 
mon foe.  But  Hastings  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  The 
Brahmin  had  supported  his  evidence  against  Hastings  by 
documents  palpably  forged.  An  tmintnt  native  merchant 
suddenly  biought  a  suit  against  Nuncoomnr  for  forgery. 
The  case  was  heard  before  the  chief-justice  of  Calcutta,  Sir 
Elijah  Impey.  The  real  prosecutor  of  course  was  Hastings. 
Nuncoomar  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
To  the  horror  of  all  Bengal,  (he  holy  Brahmin  was  not  rc- 
]irievcd.  The  execution  was  not  i'orrotten  for  many  a  day. 
On  the  part  of  Hastings  it  was  n  stroke  as  politic  as  it  was 
pitiless.  It  at  once  asserted  his  power  even  against  the 
majority  of  his  council,  and  this  was  needed  at  a  time  when 
the  Mysoreans,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  Mahrattas 
were  all  fighting  together  against  the  Knglisli.  At  length 
(in  17S5)  Hastings  retired  to  England.  His  impeachment 
belongs  to  English  history.  In  17!^G,  Lord  Coi-nwallis  went 
out  tu  India  as  the  second  govcrnor-gcueral.  He  had  done 
nothing  to  justify  his  appointment,  unless  his  delivering 
himself  and  his  army  in  America  to  Washington  only  five 
years  previously  may  have  been  rcgardeil  as  a  sign  of  his 
good  sense.  During  his  governorship  he  did  nothing  re- 
markable, save  to  give  his  imprimatur  to  an  execlknt  sys- 
tem of  land  settlement.  The  third  govcriinr-gcneral  was 
Sir  John  Shore  (1793-98).  The  fourth  was  the  Marquis  of 
WcUesIey,  whose  regime  extended  from  17'JS  to  lt^05.  Tho 
marquis  was  one  of  the  abUstmcn  who  I'vcr  set  foot  in  In- 
dia. He  acted  with  great  decision  of  character  in  his  deal- 
ings with  native  potentates,  and  by  everywhere  pursuing 
a  ivise  policy  of  friendly  intervention,  using  violent  inter- 
vention when  absolutely  necessary,  he  aggrandized  the 
British  power  and  firmly  consolidated  it.  Hyder  Ali  in  the 
Carnatic  had  been  overthrown.  Under  the  marquis  AVellcs- 
ley  the  fourth  Mysore  war,  agains'  Tippoo  Sultan,  son  of 
Hyder,  was  successfully  terminated  in  17'J0.  Seringapatam 
was  taken.  It  would  require  a  history  in  itself  to  describe 
seriatim  the  struggles  of  tlie  British  power  in  India  in  the 
Carn.itic  with  Hyder  Ali  and  the  '-Tiger  of  tl:o  Deccan," 
his  son.  But  it  was  in  this  year  (1790)  that  tho  stronghold 
of  the  latter.  Seringapatam.  was  sJormod.  and  Tippoo  him- 
self slain  under  a  heap  of  his  fierce  defenders.  In  UTl  (he 
affairs  of  Oude  were  regulated.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
second  Mahratta  war  was  successfully  brought  to  a  close. 
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Everywhere  the  British  arms  were  victorious.    Lord  Corn- 

wiillis.  for  the  second    time  provcrnor-gcneral,   suc.-ceded 
Miuquis  WellcsU'v  in  ISOo.     His  policy  was  that  of  peace 
at  any  price.     He  did  nut  live  long  enough  to  do  serious 
miscdiicf,  and  Sir  tieorgc   Barlow   succeeded  him  in   the 
same  year,  and  governed  till   1S07.     He  was  inclined  to 
copy  tor.l  Cornwallis,  with  certain  laudable  exceptions. 
On 'July  10,  1S1I6,  .at  2  a.  m..  the  Sepoys  ot  the  Carnalic 
military  station  of  Vcllore  mutinied,  and  massacred  li:) 
European  troops.     Their  reasons  for  thus  rising  against 
the   liritish  "overnraent  were  stated  to  be  that  the  new 
pmrirre   sanctioned  as  a  head-dress    for  the  troops   was 
i-eally  a  European  hat,  and  that  the  emblem  of  the  cross 
had  been  introduced  into  their  uniforms:  by  which  the  Se- 
povs  understood    they   were  to    be  made   forcibly   Chris- 
tian".    "So   Treat  a  fire  a  little  spark  kindlcth.'      They 
wore  (iuicUly''overcome.      Earl   iMinto   succeeded   Barlow 
in    1S07,   anil    his  governor-generalship    lasted    till    ISlli. 
Tlio  Travancore   war  broke   out  and   was   ([uelled  during 
this   period.      The  marcpiis   of   Hastings  succeeded    Earl 
Minto  in   ISU,   and   his   rule   lasted  till   1S2:!.     He,   like 
his  predecessor,  was  a  man  of  statesmanlike  ability.     The 
war  of  Ncpaul  was  entered  into  at  this  tune,  and  tcrnii- 
natcd   in  a  measure  favorably  for  the  British  arms.     The 
ei"h[h  governor-gcner.al  was  Lord  Amherst  (1828-28).   His 
rc^'ime   was  lirst  distinguished   by  the   hazardous  under- 
taking, yet  successful  termination,  of   the  Burmese  war. 
In  I8'24,'Malacca  and  Singapore  were  ceded  by  (he  Dutch 
to  the  British  empire  in  the  East.     Lord  Bcntinek  was  the 
ninth  governor-general  (1828-35).     At  this  time  the  Thugs 
were  ri°picsscd  and  the  horrible  practice  of  the  self-immola- 
tion of  Hindu  widows  (see  Suttkh)  forbidden.    Lord  Auck- 
land was  the  tenth  governor-general.     The  fatal  Afghan 
expedition  and  the  Chinese  war  marked  his  regime.     From 
1 812    to    1814,  Lord    Ellcnborough   ruled   as   the   eleventh 
governor-general.     During  this   time  Sir   Charles   Napier 
conouered  and  quieted  Scinde.     His  laconic  despatch  after 
takiii"  the  countrv  will  be  remembered  :  •'  Prrcnri  1 "— i.  e. 
"  I  have  sinned  ""(Scinde).     The  twelfth  governor-general 
was  Lord  Hardinge  (184^47).    The  first  I'unjaub  war  was 
now  fought,  and  four  great  battles  were  won  in   54  days. 
Tlie  thirteenth  governor-general  was  the  earl  of  Dalhousie 
(ISlS-iO).     Oude  was  now  annexed,  the  second  Burmese 
and  the  second   Punjaub  wars  fought,  and  the  system  of 
Indian  railways  and  telegraphs  organized.     The  fourteenth 
governor-general  was  Lord  Canning  ( 185fi-fil ),  and  his  re- 
gime is  not  likelv  to  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  Hindus- 
tan, because  of  the  great  Indian   Sepoy  mutiny  of    lSu7. 
Here  again   we  enter  upon  an  episode  of   Indian  history 
upon  which  hundreds  of  volumes  have  been  wrillen.     The 
Sepoy  regiments  were  getting  dissatisfied.     They  felt  Iheir 
nunierieal  power.      They    had   been    furnished    witli    new 
Enfield  rifles.     Bigoted  Mussulmans  among  them  declared 
that  the  new  cartridges   which   had   been    supjilied  to  the 
troops  had   been  smeared   with  the  fat  of  pigs  and  cows. 
On  .Mar.  Ill  the  mutiny  began  at  Berhampore.     Everywhere 
throughout  India  fanatics,  ascetics,  fakirs,  and  moulvies 
rushed  about  spreading  disaffection,  and  prophesying  the 
fall  id'  the  British  power  and  the  exterminiiiicm  of  white 
men  from  the  face  of  India.     Especially  the  Mnhaminedans 
considered   that  thcv  were  to  regain   Iheir  empire  m   the 
East      The  last  Mogul  emperor  headed  them.     The  signal 
for  war  was  eirculaled  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Coino- 
rin  in  the  form  of  flat  llour-eakes  called  ,lini,jmlli/-«.     At 
Mceriit  the  first  gnat  outbreak  took  place, 
tlie     Euroiiean     officers     throughout    India 
blinded.     They  believed  in  their  men,  ami  their  naturally 
honest  An"lo-Sa.\on  character  could  not  falliom  Ihe  depths 
of  the  treachery  of  the  wily  Asiatic.     The  European  part 
of  Mcerut  was  burnt,  and  every  English  man,  woman,  and 
chibl    massacred.     At    Delhi    the    commissioner,    military 
comman.lant,    the    chaplain    and   his    poor   daughler   first 
met  their  doom   in   the  sight  of  the  last   Mogul  emperor. 
ICverywhere  the  land  was  in  fiames  against  file  while  man. 
The  horrible  massacre  of  Cawnpore  forms  one  of  Ihi'  blaidiest 
pa-es  of  the  history  uf  Ihe  worlil,  and  was  perlormed  un- 
di'Mhe  siipervision'of  that  supremest  of  miscreants,  Nairn 
Saliib.     The  garrison  defended  Ibemselves,  but  were  prom- 
ised their  lives  if  they  would  depart  and  give  up  ihc  treas- 
ures of  Ihe  place  to  the  mulineers.     Afler  a  long  siruggle 
thev  eolisenled.     When  lliev  were  onee  in  Ihe  boals  which 
were  lo  e.mvev  Ihein  awav.  Nana  Sahib  and  llie  treneller- 
ous  mutinccrs'ou  Ihe  bank  of  Ihe  river  opened  lire.     Men, 
women,  and  children  were  killed,  mutilaled.  ami  wounded. 
Many  were  dragged  back   to  Ihe  sh.u-e.     Fair  and  noble 
European  ladies  were  carried  back  lo  Ihe  city,  suiri^n-d  pol- 
lulion  worse  than  death,  and  were  nuiig  wilh  Ibeir  elii  dren 
down  llie  now  famous  well  of  Cawnoore.     Sir  Henry  Have- 
lock  soon  avenged  their  dealh.     Oulram  and  Clyde  and 
Lawrence  and   Neill   arc  ft  few   of  Ihe  honorable  names 
which    shino  in    that   (lark    and  itormy   time.     Luokuow 


and  Delhi  were  stormed.  The  mutiny  was  quelled,  but  the 
shadow  of  it  has  not  yet  passed  from  the  hearts  of  living 
men  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  India.  In  185.':, 
the  year  after  Ihc  mutiny,  a  great  change  was  inaugurated. 
India  was  placed  uii.ler  the  direct  authority  of  the  crown 
of  Britain  ;  Ihc  EasI  India  Company  was  done  away  wilh  ; 
the  governor-general  was  made  "viceroy;"  Ihc  Indian 
European  army,  as  such,  was  abolished;  the  Indian  civil 
service  was  thrown  open  lo  eompetilion.  The  governor- 
general  is  now  responsible,  not  to  a  board  of  East  India 
Company  directors,  but  to  the  sceretary  of  stale  lor  India, 
assisted 'by  a  council  of  fifteen  members.  ()uccn  Vieloria 
issued,  on  all  this  being  determined,  a  solemn  proclanialion 
to  India,  wliieii  now  Ihe  native  priiieis  and  Hindus  gener- 
ally regard  as  the  supreme  charier  of  Iheir  liberlies.  Afler 
Lord  Canning's  rfgime.  Lord  Elgin,  Sir  .lohn  Lawrence, 
the  earl  of  Mayo  (assassinated  at  the  Andaman  Islands), 
and  Lord  Norlhbrook  have  followed  as  governors-general 
and  viceroys.  Lord  Norlhbrook  is  now  (1S75)  in  power, 
and  his  government  has  been  especially  marked  by  the  wis- 
dom and  thoroughness  with  which  a  fearful  Indian  famine 
in  Bchar  and  Bengal  has  been  met  and  finally  overcome. 

R.  C.  CALinVEM,. 

India  (or  China)  Ink  is  of  two  kinds :  (1 )  the  dried 
pigment  from  certain  cuttle-fishes.  When  browned  by  the 
action  of  an  alkali  it  becomes  scpia.  It  is  prepared  in 
Italy,  in  Turkey,  and  in  Asia.  (2)  A  mixture  of  fine  lamp- 
black with  glue'or  size  and  a  little  camphor.  It  is  prepared 
in  China,  and  is  a  very  useful  pigment.  Both  of  the  above 
are  used  in  Asia  as  writing  inks,  ami  both  are  practically 
indelible.  (Sec  Ink,  by  Pkof.  B.  Sillisian,  M.  D.) 

India  Matting,  a  material  largely  employed  as  a 
sumincr  carpeting  and  for  the  covering  of  Ihe  fioors  of 
sleeping  chambers.  It  is  imported  from  Bengal,  where  it 
is  woven  from  the  stems  of  Papijrus  Pavijorci  or  corym- 
husiin. 

In'dian,  Ip.  of  Plumas  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  S80. 

Indian,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Me.     Pop.  14. 

Indian,  tp.  of  William.slmrg  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1147. 

India'ua,  one  of  the  central  States  of  the  American 
Union,  lying  between  the  parallels  of  :!7°  40'  and  41°  4C' 
N    lat.,  'and  the  meridians  of  84°  49'  and  88°  2'  W.  Ion. 


The  eyes  of 
were    fatally 


.'^eal  of  Indiana. 
Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  277  miles,  and  its  great- 
est breadth  from  E.  lo  W.  1711  miles,  while  its  average 
breadth  is  about  \W  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  Stale  of  Michigan,  Ihe  parallel  of  41° 
411'  being  the  boundary-line;  E.  by  (lliio,  ils  eastern  limit 
being  a  lino  drawn  due  N.  from  the  moulh  of  llie  (Ireat 
Miami  Kiver;  S.  E.  and  S.  by  Kenliieky.  from  wliieli  il  is 
divided  by  Ihc  llliio  Uiver;  W.  by  Illinois.  Ihe  boundary 
beiii"  the  meridian  of  S7°  lill'  W,  iiniil  thai  meridian  strikes 
the  Wabash  lUver.  and  thence  through  ihe  niidillc  of  tho 
hannci  of  the  Wabash  Kiver  lo  ils  entrance  into  Iho 
The  area  of  Ihe  Stale  is  li.l.SO!)  square  miles,  or 
In  1870  it  had  40.75  iuhabilanis  to  llio 


main  cli 
Ohio. 

2l.(i:i7,7fiO  acres 
square  mile. 

/■Vi.-,.  „/•  t/ie  ro«ii/n/.— There  are  no  niounlains 
diana,  ftnd  no  hills  of' considerable  height  except  what  arc 
called  Ihe  river-hills.      The  rivers  which  drain  Ihe  Slalo 
have  in  the  progress  of  ages  eroded  valleys  of 
depth  and  iiiiieb  greater  widi 

and  Ihe  slopes  which  bound  these  valleys  give  the  appear- 
ance of  hills  varying  fVom  200  lo  100  feet  in  heigbl  above 
the  river-valleys,  and  at  Ihe  highest  poinis  being  about  r.tlU 
feet  above  Ihe  level  of  I  be  sea.  The  highest  porlion» 
of  Iho  Stale  are  on  ils  E.  and  W.  sides,  some  of  Ihe  river- 
bills  along  the  Wabash  Valley  attaining  the  altitude  of 
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GOO  feet  above  the  sea;  and  from  these  points  to  the  Ohio 
below  the  falls  near  Louisville  there  is  a  gradual  slope  of 
somewhat   more   than   400    feet.      There   is,  however,   no 
marked  or  distinct  watershed  in  any  part  of  the  State. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  State  is  very  level,  the  remainder 
broken  or  rolling,  but  with  no  high  elevations.    But  owing 
to  this  feature  of  river-hills  an  account  of  the  river-systems 
of  the  State  and  their  valleys  is  necessary  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  fnoc  of  the  country.     Beginning  with  the 
S.,  we  have  first  the  Ohio  River  Valley,  including  that  of 
the  White  Water  River,  which  occupies  a  tract  of  about 
5500  square  miles  in  the  State.     The  Ohio  River  borders 
the  State  for  a  distance,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  of  about 
380  miles.     The  Ohio  River  Valley  on  the  Indiana  side 
was  originally  covered  with  heavy  forests.     The  river-hills 
are  rugged  and  broken,  and  about  a  dozen  streams,  mostly 
small  .ind  not  uavig.able — the  Great  Jli.ami  and  the  Wabash 
bciiio-  the  onlv  exceptions — break  through  the  river-hills 
on  the  X.  side"  and  form  bold  bluffs.     The  valleys  of  the  E. 
and  W.  forks  of  White  River,  and  the  prairie-lands  which 
they  enclose,  extend  from  the  Wab.ash   to  the  Ohio   line, 
covering  a  Utile  more  than  a  degree  of  latitude  and  .an  area 
of  aboul  0000  square  miles,  or  somewhat  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  area  of  the  State.     The  region  is  almost  uni- 
versally level,  iind  the  eastern  part  was  originally  heavily 
timbered,  while  the  W.  is  prairie,  with  occasionally  some 
low,  broken  hills.     The  streams  are  generally  clear  and 
unfailing,  and  there  are  sufficient  falls  to  furnish  abundant 
water-power.    The  soil  is  very  rich — much  better  than  that 
of  the  Ohio    River  Valley.      The  valley  of   the  Wabash 
River  and  its  affluents  is  the  largest  in  the  State,  covering 
an  area  of  over  12,000  square  miles.    It  interlocks  with  the 
White  River  Valley,  and  resembles  it  in  its  fertility.     The 
E.  portion  is  somewhat  more  rolling  and  broken.     There 
are  considerable  waterfalls  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  val- 
ley.    The  Wabash  has  a  course  of  GOO  miles,  and,  though 
much  obstructed  by  drift-wood  and  silt,  might  be  made 
navigable  for  steamboats  of  light  draft  to  A? abash  in  Wa- 
bash CO.,  about  400  miles,  though  only  by  a  heavy  expendi- 
ture.  The  valley  of  the  Maumee  and  its  principal  tributary, 
the  St.  ,Toscph,"oecupies  a  tract  of  about  2000  miles  in  the 
N.  E.  part  of  the  State,  and  slopes  gently  toward  Lake 
Eric,  into  which  the  Maumee  discharges  its  waters.     An- 
other and  larger  St.  Joseph's  River,  from  Michigan,  dip- 
ping down  into  Elkhart  and  St.  Joseph  cos.  and  returning 
to  Michigan,  drains  those  counties  into  Lake  Michigan  ; 
while  inihe  N.  W.  the  Kankakee,  an  affluent  of  the  Illi- 
ndis,  with  its  branches,  drains  eight  counties  into  that  river. 
The  Kankakee  Valley  is  somewhat  swampy,  and  the  river 
expands  at  several  points  into  broad  marshy  lakes.     The 
soil  is  generally  good,  though  near  Lake  Michigan  it  is 
sandy  and  barren.    The  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  in  the  Stsite 
arc  the  Great  Miami,  which  touches  its  S.  B.  border,  and 
its  main  affluent,  the  White  Water,  the  Laughery,  Indian 
Kentucky,  Fourteen  Mile.  Silver,  Buck  Creek,  Indian  Blue, 
Great  Blue,  Little  Blue,  Oil  Creek,  .Anderson's,  Little  Pig- 
eon, Big  Pigeon,  and  the  Wabash;  of  these  only  the  first 
and  last  are  navigable  or  of  much  importance.     The  Wa- 
bash has  its  sources  in  Ohio.     Its  course  is  N.  W.  to  Hun- 
tington CO.,  thence  W.  by  S.  to  Amsterdam  in  Cass  co., 
thence  S.  W.  to  Baltimore  in  Warren  co.,  and  thence  S., 
bearing  slightly  W.,  till  it  enters  the  Ohio.     Its  principal 
tributaries  ai-e— from  the  S.  and  E.,  the  Salamonie,  Mis- 
sissiuewa.  Deer  Creek,  Wildcat  Creek,  Sugar  or  Rock,  Big 
and  Little  Raccoon  rivers,  Otter.  Meroni,  Patoka,  and  Big 
creeks,  and  White  River;  from  the  N.  and  W.,  Eel,  Tippe- 
canoe, Little,  Vermilion,  Embarras,  and  Little  Wabash,  the 
last  three  being  mainly  in  Illinois.     The  E.  and  W.  forks, 
which,  uniting,  form  the  White  River,  the  largest  affluent 
of  the  Wabash,  have  themselves  a  number  of  tributaries  of 
considerable  size.    Among  those  of  the  E.  fork  are  the  Salt, 
Muscatatuck,  Sand,  Clifty,  Flat  Rock,  Sugar,  Lost  River, 
and  Lick  Creek,  while  the  W.  fork  has  Fall  Creek,  Big  In- 
dian, Bean  Blossom,  Richland,  and  Prairie  creeks,  and  Eel 
River.     The  St.  Joseph's  and  the  St.  Mary's  unite  to  form 
the  Maumee  in  the  N.  E.,  and  the  Michigan  St.  Joseph  re- 
ceives the  Pigeon  River  and  the  Little  and  Big  Elkhart  in 
the  State.     The  Kankakee  has  several  small  feeders  in  the 
State,  and  its  principal  branch,  the  Iroquois,  after  a  con- 
siderable course  in  Indiana,  unites  with  it  in  Illinois.    Deep 
and  Calumet  rivers,  small  streams  which  flow  into  Lake 
Michigan,  run  very  near  its  shores.     The  St.ate  is  well  wa- 
tered.°There  are  numerous  small  lakes  and  ponds,  but  none 
of  large  size.     Beaver  Lake,  the  largest,  is  in  Newton  co., 
and  covers  about  lO.UOO  acres.     The  southern  shore  has  an 
extensive  marsh.     There  are  also  several  very  pretty  small 
lakes  in  Noble,  Kosciusko,  Marshal,  Stark,  and  La  Porte 
COS.,  and  three  or  four  in  Kno.x  oo.  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the 
State.  ^        ,     .     , 

Gcdlo^y. — Indiana  has  not  a  great  variety  of  geological 
formations  on  or  near  the  surface.     The  Silurian  system  is 


the  oldest  in  the  State,  and,  proceeding  in  a  direction  about 
S.  W.  by  S.  from  both  Lakes  Michigan  and  Erie,  it  appears 
in  the  extreme  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  of  the  State.  In  both  cases 
it  dips  under  the  Devonian  rocks,  which  occupy  with  their 
formations  about  three-fifths  of  the  surface  of  the  State. 
In  Benton  co.  the  Illinois  coal-field  enters  the  State,  the 
Devonian  rocks  dipping  beneath  it.  The  coal-measures 
extend  from  th(?  W.T,hash  River  to  Crawford  co.  on  the 
Ohio,  anil  crossing  the  Ohio  enter  Kentucky.  Their  area 
in  Indiana  is  about  7700  square  miles.  There  are  many 
different  qualities  and  varieties  of  this  coal.  At  Cannelton 
and  other  points  on  the  river  it  is  found  high  up  on  the 
river-bluffs  as  cannel  coal,  and  is  in  great  demand  for 
river-steamers  and  for  domestic  purposes,  and  at  various 
points  along  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  from  EvansviUe 
northward,  scams  of  free-burning  bituminous  coal  of  good 
quality  are  worked.  In  Spencer  CO.,  and  thence  N.  N.  W. 
to  Clay  CO.  and  above,  the  block  coal  (so  named  from  its 
occurring  in  quadrangular  blocks  of  varying  thickness)  is 
abundant.  It  is  easily  mined,  and  is  found  to  be  superior 
to  any  other  coal  known,  and  even  to  charcoal,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  and  steel.  Two  specimens  of  this  block 
coal  analyzed  by  Prof.  Delafontaine  gave  the  following  re- 
sults ; 

Water  at  •'12°  F 1.86-3.91  |  Fixed  carbon 58.23-62.81 

Volatile  matter 37.11-30.841  Ash,  white 2.80-2.44 

On  distillation  in  a  closed  vessel  the  following  results  were 
obtained : 

folic 63.05  I  Water,  approximately....  1.5.11 

Tar,  approximately 15.30  |  Gas 5.97 

The  water  contained  ammonia  and  other  soluble  chemi- 
cals, besides  a  small  amount  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia. 
The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  was  CI  per  cent.,  and  of 
sul]ihuric  acid,  0.0  per  cent.  The  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  the  best  English  smelt- 
ing coals,  those  of  Pontypool,  Bedwas,  Eborvale,  etc.,  and 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  sulphur,  of  which  there  was 
a  notable  percentage  in  the  English  coals.  The  importance 
of  these  facts  to  iron-masters  is  very  evident,  as  the  phos- 
phorus (or  phosphoric  acid)  and  sulphur  are  the  two  in- 
gredients which  have  most  seriously  injured  the  quality  of 
American  iron.  It  is  found,  too,  that  there  is  very  much 
less  phosphorus  than  in  charcoal,  that  from  elm,  oak,  and 
apple  tree  wood  yielding  from  4  to  il  per  cent,  of  phosphorus, 
while  the  block  coal  yielded  but  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 
This  coal  is  said  to  make  also  the  best  Bessemer  steel.  Salt- 
springs  are  found  along  the  borders  of  the  coal  formation. 
There  arc  also  many  quarries  of  white  limestone  of  excel- 
lent quality  for  building  purposes,  a  fine  sandstone  like  the 
Chemung  or  Portsmouth  (0.)  sandstone,  slate,  brick,  and 
porcelain  clays.  Sonic  grindstones,  small  deposits  of  gyp- 
sum, and  bog-iron  ore,  though  not  sufiiciently  abundant  to 
pay  for  working,  are  the  other  principal  minerals  of  the 
Stale. 

Vegetnt!on.—'Y:\\e  State  in  its  eariier  history  was  largely 
covered  with  forests,  having  much  less  open  prairie  than 
Illinois,  but  under  the  influence  of  settlements,  the  demands 
of  its  railroads,  and  the  requirements  for  fuel  these  forests 
arc  rapidly  disappearing,  and  less  attention  is  given  to  the 
culture  of  "forest  trees  th-an  should  be.  A  careful  investiga- 
tion by  the  agricultural  department  gives  the  entire  average 
in  woodland  in  the  State  at  7,541,145  acres,  or  34.8  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  area.  The  forests  are  mainly  deciduous 
trees,  such  as  black  walnut,  white,  red,  burr,  and  black  oak, 
hickory,  sugar,  and  red  maple,  ash,  beech,  linden,  syca- 
more, elm,  and  tulip  or  whitewood.  There  is  very  little 
native  pine,  spruce,  or  hemlock  in  the  State.  The  under- 
growths  are  principally  dogwood,  pawpaw,  wild  plum, 
thorn,  persimmon,  crab-apple,  etc.  The  mandrake  {Potlo- 
pjii/lliim)  and  some  of  the  species  of  sumach  are  found 
along  the  streams.  Wild  flowers  are  abundant,  although 
the  number  of  species  is  not  large.  Wild  animals,  espe- 
cially the  Carnivora,  are  nearly  extinct  in  the  State.  Bears 
are  very  seldom  seen ;  the  coyote  or  prairie-wolf  is  becom- 
ing rare  ;  and  occasionally  the  raccoon,  opossum,  and  skunk, 
as  well  as  the  woodchuck  or  ground-hog  and  the  gopher, 
are  found.  Hares  or  rabbits  and  squirrels  abound  in  the 
forests,  and  the  smaller  rodents  .are  sufficiently  plenty.  The 
grouse  or  prairie-hen  has  been  hunted  so  relentlessly  that 
it  is  comparatively  scarce.  Pigeons,  partridges,  and  occa- 
sionally wild-turkeys  are  found. 

Climate. The  climate  is  liable  to  sudden  and  frequent 

changes.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  each  mouth  is 
very  great.  The  heat  in  summer  is  intense,  and  the  win- 
ter's cold  equally  severe.  These  extremes  are.  however, 
greater  in  the  northern  than  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
The  following  table  gives  the  monthly  and  annual  tempera- 
ture, range  of  the  thermometer  monthly,  average  annual 
pressure  of  barometer,  direction  of  winds,  and  annual 
maximum  and  minimum  temperature  in  Jliehigan  City, 
Logansport,  Indianapolis,  and  New  Albany — four  points 
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nearly  equidistant  from  each  other,  and  fairly  representing 
the  different  climates  of  the  State — in  the  years  1872-73  : 


MiCHIGAH 
ClIV. 

LOOANSPOBT. 

lyntANAPOLU. 

Skw  Albany. 

ObaerTatiooa. 

Lat.  4103B'  .N. 

Lat.  40a  47' N. 

Lat.  3iP4T'  S. 

Lat.  3JS3  -Iff  N. 

Loil.UCS'STMV-. 

Lon.86»2-.'W. 

[.on.SC'Oli'lV. 

Lou.TD'OS'W. 

Ann'l    mean 

Elov..  C5«  tixl. 

Elcv.,  610  feci. 

Elcr.,  74(J.7  ft. 

Elov.. «!» Ian. 

pressure  ba- 

romstcr 

30.063 

.30.023 

30.060 

Monthly 

rant^eof 

temperature: 

October 

54° 

64° 

64° 

52° 

November.. 

61° 

48° 

42° 

33° 

December... 

G9° 

35° 

65° 

January 

07° 

38° 

63.5° 

February... 

71° 

54° 

56° 

61.0° 

72° 

71° 

66° 

0S.O° 

58° 
52° 
4S° 
43° 
39° 

45° 
46° 

32° 

43° 

48° 
41° 
40° 
35° 
41° 

32.0° 

Mav 

43.0° 

44.0° 

July 

35.0° 

Au'just 

34.0° 

S.-nt'^niber.. 

47° 

44° 

53° 

52.0° 

Mi.i.lhly 

in  ;an  temp- 

erature: 

Otaober 

50.8° 

44.5° 

50.0° 

56.6° 

November.. 

o'*5° 

35.2° 

33.0° 

37.5° 

Di'coraber... 

20.3° 

24.4° 

29.4° 

January 

20.7° 

25.0° 

31.1° 

February... 

2!.6° 

31.3° 

30.4° 

36.8° 

March 

3!.G° 

31.7° 

;is.5° 

43.3° 

42.3° 
53.9° 
70.2° 
71.2° 
71.7° 

47.7° 
58.1° 

n;i° 

73.5° 

50.3° 
61.0° 
77.0° 
75.5° 
73.0° 

54.6° 

M:\y 

67° 

78° 

July  

79° 

Au'^ust 

78° 

S;^ptcrabc>r., 

62.4° 

62.7° 

64.0° 

60.5° 

Anu'l    mc:in 

t-!inpcraturL'. 

40.20° 

53.0° 

50.84° 

55.23° 

Monthly 

rainfall: 

Ostober 

0.05 

7.12 

1.07 

3.93 

November.. 

1.06 

0.80 

0.56 

December... 

0.19 

2.10 

2.58 

January 

2.5G 

I  12.3 

J    4.50 

2.93 

Fei)ruary... 

0.47 

2.85 

5.42 

March 

0.89 

34S 

3.39 

April. ........ 

6.12 

I  10.5 

J.    5.91 

3.05 

May 

7.20 

1    3.S9 

5.73 

1.44 
4.01 
1.5S 

1 

r     12.3 

(   3.70 
J.  11.28 
1    1.32 

3.87 

July 

3.43 

August 

3.04 

September.. 

2.33 

1.76 

2.50 

An.  rainfall... 

2S.7o 

42.8 

42.66 

40.12 

Prev.  winda : 

I'arts  of  days 

of  N.  wind. 

123 

90 

96 

"  N.  W.  " 

85 

147 

1S8 

"    W.      " 

141 

142 

113 

"    S.  W.  " 

24S 

176 

150 

"    S. 

147 

180 

192 

"    S,  E.  " 

79 

78 

83 

"    R 

79 

64 

143 

"    N.  E.  '■ 

111 

83 

lUO 

"    Calm  " 

44 

133 

127 

Max.  temp 

102° 

102° 

101° 

95° 

Miiiinium 

—23° 

—10° 

— »o 

— J° 

A;/n'f-ultnr{t(  Producte. — Indiana  bclonj^s  to  the  grain- 
growing  States,  and  in  some  of  the  grains  takes  a  very 
high  rank.  Its'  production  of  cereals  in  the  year  18)59-70, 
according  to  the  census,  was — of  wheat,  27,717,222  bushels; 
of  rvc,  4.07,108;  of  Indian  corn,  5I,0y-l,.'i:J8 ;  of  oats, 
S,.o;j6,109;  of  barley,  :i50,202 ;  of  buekwlieat,  HO, 291. 
Four  years  later  theflo  crops  were  reported  as  follows : 
wheat,  20.H:t2,0(IO  bushels  (a  deci«lcd  falling  off);  rye, 
;j'J7,nOO:  Indian  corn,  07,Hii),nilO  (a  gain  of  nearly 
lfi,7lC,000  bushels);  oats,  11,11)0, (JOO  fa  gain  of  -10  per 
cent.);  barley,  6f>S,000 ;  buckwheat,  1:;9,U00  (or  ainmst 
double).  The  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  in  18(19-70  was 
:.,:}99.041  bushels;  in  IS'.'}, only  2,020,1)00;  tobacco  in  1809- 
70,  9,:i25,.'J92  i)Ounds;  in  187;J,  i:t,000,000 ;  hay  in  1SG9, 
I.07l'.,7G8  tons;  in  187.';,  S9:i,;J00.  Tho  value  of  those 
nine  crops  in  I87^i  was  S70,r)j(»,2G0,  these  constituting  not 
more  than  one-liulf  of  all  farm  productions  in  value.  Tho 
vnlue  of  all  farm  productions  in  ISC'.I-TO  was  $122,914,302, 
ancl  this  included,  besides  other  importunt  ilenis  to  bo  mrn- 
tinncd  prcHcnlly,  $2,808,080  of  on-hard  products,  $187,179 
of  mnrkot-ganlen  products,  $2,01  j, 079  of  forest  productx, 
$f;0.'>,0;i9  of  homo  manufactures,  and  $30, 210, 902  of  nnimnla 
slaughtered  or  sold  for  s!auf;!iter ;  nearly  $117,000,000  in 
all.  In  I8r)9-70,  {io(M)rding  to  the  census,  Indiana  pro- 
duced 5,029.02:'.  pounds  of  wool,  .^,'»,j20  bushels  of  pea."  and 
beans,  1  J0,705  liushcis  of  sweet  potatoes,  19,179  gallons  of 
wine,  22.01  j.^S.")  pounds  of  l)utter,  28:t.S07  pounds  of  choeso ; 
ami  ,^old  9:10. 083  gallons  of  milk.  The  c-'Iablishrrieut  of 
bnltor  and  cheese  fucl'u-ios  since  thiit  time  in  tlio  State, 
uciirly  100  being  now  in   operation,  has  doubled  tho  pro- 


duction of  butter  and  cheese.  Among  the  other  agricul- 
tural products  of  1869  were  61,108  bushels  of  clover-sued, 
17,.*i77  bushels  of  other  grass-seed,  6:1,881  pounds  of  hops, 
22  tons  of  hemp,  37,771  pounds  of  fla.x,  -lOl^Ulil  bushels  of 
flaxseed.  1,:132,332  pounds  of  maple-sugar,  227,880  gallons 
of  maplo-molasscs,  2,020,212  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses, 
12,019  pounds  of  beeswax,  and  395,278  pounds  of  honey. 
In  1870  there  were  in  the  State  497,883  horses,  43,250 
mules  and  asses,  393,730  niiich  cows,  14,088  working  oxen, 
618,300  other  cattle,  1,012.680  sheep,  and  1,H72,230  hogs. 
Tho  value  of  all  the  live-stock  was  estimated  to  be 
$83,786,782.  In  1874  the  numbers  of  each  were  as  fol- 
lows: Horses,  649,500;  mules  and  afscs,  58,500;  milch 
cows,  448,400;  oxen  and  other  cuttle,  780,300;  sheep, 
1,722,500;  hogs,  2,496,700.  The  value  of  this  live-stock 
was  estimated  at  $91,401,171. 

Mtnui/'irturcH. —  Manufacturing  industry  has  been  of  slow 
growth  in  Indiuna,  but  has  now  attained  to  a  considerable 
magnitude,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  largest  branches 
of  manufacture  are  flour  and  flouring-mill  products,  luml>er, 
woollen  goods,  machinery,  cars  and  carriages,  iron  and  iron 
goods  (now  rajjidly  increasing),  furniture,  boots  and  shoes, 
clothing,  agricultural  implements,  packed  meats,  and  sad- 
dlery and  harness.  In  1870  there  were  1 1,847  manufaclorics 
in  the  State,  in  running  which  there  were  used  2881  steam- 
engines  of  76,851  horse-power,  and  1090  water-wheels  of 
23,518  horse-power ;  cmj)loying  58,852  han<ls,  of  whom 
51,412  wcro  men,  2272  women,  and  2168  children  ;  using  a 
capital  (under-estimated)  of  $52,052,425  ;  paying  wages  to 
the  amount  of  $18,366,780  ;  working  up  raw  material  of  tho 
value  of  $63,135,492;  and  producing  to  the  amount  of 
$108,617,278.  The  largest  industry  was  that  of  flouring 
and  grist  mill  ])roducts,  in  which  962  establii^liinents.  cm- 
ploying  :{2I4  persons  and  a  capital  estimated  at  $8,515,627, 
produced  goods  of  the  value  of  $25,371,322.  Next  camo 
lumber,  planed  and  sawed,  and  sash,  doors,  and  blinds, 
which  together,  in  2005  mills  and  factories,  employed 
10,724  persons,  and  produced  lumber,  etc.  to  tho  value  of 
$14,783,263.  In  wool-carding  and  dressing  and  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  goods  thcro  were  175  mills,  employing 
2169  hands,  and  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  $4,329.71 1. 
In  tlio  way  of  machinery,  98  maehinc-sluip.'^.  employing  2592 
hands,  produced  wares  of  the  value  of  S4,14(>,384.  In  tho 
manufacture  of  carriages  and  wagons,  770  shops,  employ- 
ing 3325  hands,  produced  goods  to  the  value  of  $:i, 616,068, 
and  10  car-shaps,  employing  1403  hands,  made  curs  for  pas- 
sengers and  freight  valued  at  $2,577,720.  In  tlie  manufac- 
ture of  furniture  :>52  establi.shnients,  employing  3190  h:uids, 
ma<lc  goods  of  the  value  of  $3,826,930.  Carpentering  and 
buildinj;,  in  995  cstabli.shments, employing  289:i  hands,  pro- 
duced houses,  etc.  to  t!ic  value  of  $3,448,959.  Distilled  and 
malt  liquors  were  produced  in  135  distilleries  and  breweries, 
with  the  aid  of  723  men,  to  the  amount  of  $.3,353,556.  Iron 
in  the  various  forms  of  miinufactnre  was  produced  in  122 
establishments,  employing  2401  hands,  to  the  amount  of 
$7,447,447;  the  present  amount  exceeds  $12,000,000. 
Packed  meats  (beef  and  pork)  were  produced  in  12  estab- 
lishments, employing  467  men,  to  the  value  of  $2,825,021  ; 
boots  and  shoes,  in  988  shops,  employing  2702  hands,  pro- 
duced goods  to  the  value  of  $2,699,114.  Clothing  lor  men 
and  women  was  produced  in  267  cstablishmenls,  employing 
1019  hands,  to  the  value  of  $2,329,787.  Agricultural' im- 
plements were  produced  in  124  establishments,  employing 
1208  hands,  to  the  amount  of  $2,128,794.  Cooperage  was 
carrieil  on  in  357  shops,  emplnying  1868  hands,  to  tho 
amount  of  $1,921,878.  Saddlery  and  harness,  in  436  es- 
tablishments, employing  18;I3  hands,  to  the  amount  of 
$1,054,341.  Tin,  copper,  an<l  sheet-iron  ware,  in  .'122  cs- 
tablisliments,  to  the  value  of  $l,29:t,206.  Printing  and 
publishing,  in  69  establishments,  to  the  amount  of 
$1,408,142.  IJlacksmithing,  in  i:t32  cstablL-ibments,  cm- 
ploying  2652  men  and  boys,  to  tho  amount  of  $1,916,637. 

liailrondH  (ind  Cannh. — Indiana  is  interlaced  with  a 
complete  network  of  railroads,  traversing  neaily  every 
county.  According  to  Poor's  linih-tmd  Munual  for  1874- 
75,  at  the  beginning  of  1S74  there  were  22  railroads  par- 
tially or  wholly  within  the  State,  showing  the  total  length 
of  railway  track  to  be  3837.65  miles.  In  Jan.,  1875,  (ho 
number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  the  State  hml  increased 
to  4,378,05  miles,  though  the  cost  of  roads  and  eijuip 
ment  was  represented  by  about  the  same  flgurrs  as  the 
year  before.  There  are  two  canals  in  tho  State.  The 
Wabash  and  Erie,  from  Kvansvillo  to  Tolctlo.  a  piirt  i>\^ 
the  way  by  slack-water  navigation  of  Iho  Wabash  and 
Maumee.  is  407  miles  in  lengtli,  379  of  which  are  in  In- 
diana. It  is  now  unused  beyond  I.afayetlo.  The  Whit-' 
AVater  Canal  is  75  miles  in  length,  from  Lawronceburg  on 
tho  Ohio  to  Hugerstown.  It  is  of  more  service  (ban  the 
oilier.  The  statistics  of  tho  completed  railroads  in  the 
Slate  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  187-X  OTO  presented  in 
the  table  on  the  next  page. 
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/TdfTiiefs.— The  State  debt  of  Indiana  on  Oct.  31,  1S73, 
was  $1,895,813.34.  Of  this,  S994.0;t0.12  was  held  abroad, 
but  was  payable  on  presentation,  a  sufficient  balance  being 
retained  in  the  treasury  to  meet  the  bonds  as  fast  as  they 
are  surrendered.  The  remainder  of  the  debt,  $11,904,783.22, 
is  held  by  the  State  for  the  school  fund,  and  is  not  negoti- 
able, the  State  paying  the  interest  on  it  annually  to  the 
schools.  The  receipts  of  the  State  treasury  for  the  year 
ending  Oct.  31,  1873,  were,  including  the  balance  on  hand 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  $4.31)0.033. U2.     The  bal- 


ance from  the  previous  year  was  $755,024.87.  The  dis- 
bursements of  the  year,  which  included  the  redemption  of 
the  unsurrendered  bonds  of  1830,  tlic  reimbursement  of 
over  $yu,OUO  uf  illegal  taxes,  and  the  payment  of  a  largo 
portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  legislature  of  1S71.  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  expenses,  amounted  in  all  to 
$4,113,457.55.  The  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
estate  in  1870  was  $063,455,044.  of  which  $40(t,12O,974  was 
of  real  estate  and  $203,334,070  of  personal  estate.  The 
true  valuation  of  that  vear,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
the  U.  S.  marshals,  was  $1,208,180,543. 

Conitneire. — Indiana  h:is  no  foreign  commerce  except 
that  transacted  through  the  ports  of  Chicago,  III.,  and 
Miami  and  Sandusky.  U. ;  the  amount  of  this  is  very  con- 
siderable, but  not  easily  -:c]iai"able  from  that  of  the  adja- 
cent States.  The  intcr-Stalc  commerce  of  the  State  is  very 
large.  The  gross  earnings  of  its  railroads  from  freights  in 
1873  were  SlG, 91 5.744,  which  couKl  hardly  reprcteut  liss 
than  SI, Gf-0. 000.000  of  freight  shipped  and  received,  while 
to  this  is  to  be  added  its  lake  and  river  freights.  The 
transportation  of  iron  ores  from  Lake  Superior  and  from 
Missouri  to  the  ncwly-cstabli^hed  blast  furnaces  of  the 
block-coal  region  for  smelting  is  a  branch  of  commerce 
which  has  made  great  progress  within  the  past  three  ycar.«, 
while  the  moving  of  its  vast  crop  of  cereals,  its  million  or 
more  of  hogs  for  slaughter,  and  its  immense  droves  of  cattle, 
task  even  the  large  capacity  of  its  numerous  railways.  The 
return  frt-ights  of  maiiufac-Uircd  goods,  imported  and  do- 
mestic, add  largely  to  the  mighty  aggregate.  There  were  in 
Nov.,  1 874,  104  national  banks  in  the  State.  G  of  which  wore 
closing.  These  had  an  aggregate  capital  of  $18,278,800; 
$10,575,300  of  bonds  on  deposit,  $21,333,075  circulation 
issued,  and  an  actual  circulation  of  $14,905,260.  There 
were  also  19  State  banks,  under  special  charters,  having  a 
capital  of  $2,080,000  (savings  banks'  amount  of  deposits 
not  stated),  and  96  private  banking-houses,  including  2 
insurance  companies  which  did  also  a  banking  business. 

Insurance. — There  were  in  July.  1873,  2  fire  insurance 
companies  in  the  State,  both  at  Indianapolis,  one  of  them 
mutual,  the  other  with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  and  the  two 
having  assets  amounting  to  $606,402.  There  was  1  life 
insurance  company  (mutual),  also  at  Indianapolis,  with  as- 
sets to  the  amount  of  $303,159. 

Education. — In  1870  there  were,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus, 395,203  children  and  youth  who  attended  school  some 
portion  of  the  year;  of  the^e.  391,524  were  of  native  and 
3739  of  foreign  birlh  :  207.990  were  males  (200,303  whiles, 
1020  colored,  and  13  In'iians).  ]S7,2G7  females  (185,777 
white.  1409  colored,  and  21  Indians).  In  the  same  year 
there  were  76.034  persons,  ttn  years  of  age  and  over,  who 
could  not  read,  and  127,124  who  could  not  write.  Of  the 
latter  number,  113,185  were  nativcsof  the  State  and  13,939 
of  foreign,  birih  ;  118,761  wore  whites,  8258  colored,  105 
Indians;  5938  males  between  10  and  15  years  old,  and  6134 
females  between  the  same  ages  ;  7878  males  were  between 
15  and  21  years,  and  7752  females  between  the  same  ages; 
36,543  males  were  over  21  years  of  age,  and  60.839  females 
were  over  21.  There  were  in  1870,  9073  schools  of  all 
classes  in  the  State,  with  11,652  teachers  (6678  males  and 
4974  females^  and  464,477  pupils  (237,064  males  and  220.813 
fcmalesb  The  total  income  of  these  schools  for  the  year 
ending  June  1,  1870,  was  $2,499,51!,  of  which  $50,G20"wns 
derived  from  endowment.  $2,126,502  from  taxation  and  the 
]iublic  funds,  and  $322,389  from  other  sources,  including 
tuition.  Of  these  schools,  8871  were  public,  or  belonging 
to  the  common-school  svstem  of  the  State.  These  harj 
11,042  teachers  (6102  males  and  4640  females)  and  446.1i76 
pupils  (228,189  males  and  217.887  females).  Their  income 
was  $2,063,599,  of  which  $2,002,052  was  from  taxation  and 
the  public  funds,  and  $61,547  from  other  sources,  includ- 
ing tuition.  There  were  50  classical,  professional,  or  tech- 
nical schotds  (including  colleges),  having  325  instructors 
(184  males  and  141  females)  and  8337  students  (4936  males 
and  3401  females).  The  total  income  of  these  schools  was 
$306,511,  of  which  $50,020  was  from  endowment,  $118,250 
from  taxation  or  public  funds,  $197,041  from  other  sources, 
including  tuition  ;  and  152  other  schools,  with  285  teachers 
(92  males  and  193  females)  and  10,004  scholars  (4539  males 
and  5525  females),  with  an  income  of  $09,401,  of  which 
,$6200  was  derived  from  taxation  or  the  public  funds,  and 
$03,201  from  tuition.  Of  the  public  schools,  there  were  1 
normal,  with  6  teachers  (3  male  and  3  female)  and  49  male 
and  54  female  students;  69  high  schools,  with  229  teachers 
(106  male  and  123  female)  and  5228  male  and  4845  female 
pupils;  371  grammar  and  graded  common  schools,  with 
171  male  and  558  female  teachers,  and  17.578  male,  18,751 
female  scholars:  and  8430  ungraded  common  schools,  with 
6122  male  and  3956  female  teachers,  and  205,334  male  and 
191.237  female  scholars.  Of  the  schools  not  public,  there 
were  6  universities  (so  named',  with  66  male  and  7  female 
I  professors  or  instructors.  1428  male  and  239  female  s'u- 
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dents,  and  an  income  of  532,800  from  endowment,  $17,700 
from  the  pulilic  funds,  and  SlT.OjO  from  tuition,  etc.  There 
wore  IS  colleges,  Willi  llj  nnile  and  '.'S  female  mstructors, 
2131  male  :iud  071  female  students,  and  an  iuconio  of 
S18,52n  from  endowment,  5517,700  from  tbo  public  funds, 
and  S;ifi,030  from  tuition,  etc.  There  were  Ui  academics, 
with  "(i  male  and  'J'J  female  teachers,  l:iO.)  male  and  227a 
female  pupils,  and  S7:i.!IOO  income,  of  which  JIOOO  was 
from  endowment  and  S^OiO  from  the  ])ul)lic  funds.  Ihcre 
were  1  law  school,  with  2  professors  and  ol  students;  1 
medical  school,  with  5  professors  and  4.)  students;  2  the- 
ological schools,  with  .-!  professors  and  43  students.  There 
were  7  commercial  schools  or  colleges,  with  lo  instructors, 
and  7S2  male  and  33  female  pupils;  1  institute  for  the 
blind,  with  3  male  and  4  female  teachers,  and  43  ma'c  'ind 
57  female  iiupils,  which  received  from  the  State  S.32,.)00 
annually;  1  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  8  male 
anil  0  fem.alo  teachers,  143  male  and  12',)  female  pn])ils, 
which  reccivcii  800,000  from  the  .State  annually.  There 
were  also  4  schools  of  an  and  music,  with  4  male  and  5 
female  teachers.  34  male  and  21 S  female  pupils,  and  an  m- 
como  of  .SS720  from  tuition.  There  was  also  1  other  tech- 
nical school,  with  3  teachers,  fil  male  and  18  female  pupils, 
and  an  income  of  $1720,  of  which  SHOO  was  from  endow- 
ment Of  the  other  private  schools  of  the  State,  124  were 
day  and  hoarding  schools,  with  58  male  and  143  female 
teachers,  and  2S02  male  and  34U4  female  pupils,  and  a 
revenue  from  tuition  of  847,427 ;  2S  were  parochial  and 
charity  schools,  with  34  male  and  50  female  teachers,  li3i 
male  and  2031  female  scholars,  and  a  revenue  of  S6200 
from  the  public  funds  and  $15,774  from  other  sources. 
There  was  considerable  progress  made  in  the  next  two 
years  following  the  census.  The  State  has  the  largest 
school  fund  (though  it  is  not  quite  all  productive)  of  any 


State  in  the  Union;  it  amounted  in  1874  to  SS.C1G,U31. 
The  amount  of  revenue  for  the  public  schools  in  18,2  was 
$1,717,443.34.  The  legal  school  age  is  from  0  to  21  years, 
and  tlicre  were  in  the  State  031,54'.)  persons  between  these 
ages.  The  number  enrolled  in  the  scliools  was  45'.),451,  and 
the  average  attendance  2'JS,OJ0.  The  total  number  of  dis- 
tricts was  UUiO,  and  schools  were  taught  in  all  but  70  of 
these.  There  were  145  graded  schools ;  the  average  length 
of  the  schools  in  days  was  110  days,  or  23  school  weeks  and 
1  dav.  The  whole  "number  of  teachers  in  1872  was  12,248 
(7430  males  and  4.S1S  females).  The  male  primary-school 
teachers  receive  an  average  of  $1.95  per  day,  the  female 
primary-school  teachers,  SI. 47  per  day  ;  male  high-fchool 
teachers,  $3.77  per  day ;  female  high-school  teachers,  $2.40 
per  day.  The  whole  "number  of  school-houses  in  1S72  was 
'.)t)S0  ;  of  these.  SS  were  of  stone,  877  of  brick,  750S  of  frame, 
547  of  logs.  The  total  valuation  of  school  properly  for  1872 
was  $9,11)0,480.15.  In  the  matter  of  higher  education  there 
are  19  colleges  and  universities,  so  called,  and  3  collegiate 
institutions  e.vclusively  for  the  instruction  of  women.  The 
State  university  is  a  nniversity  in  the  sense  of  having  jivo- 
fessional  and  scientific  schools  connected  wilh  it ;  and, 
though  they  have  not  all  the  professional  schools  attaclicd 
to  each,  vet  as  having  some  schools  of  post-graduate  in- 
struction," Wabash  College.  Hanover  College,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame,  the  North-western  Christian  Univer- 
sity, and  Howard  College  mav  be  reckoned  as  universities. 
H.artsville  University  has  a"l'nited  Brethren  theological 
seminary  connected  with  it.  but  Indiana  Asbury  Univer- 
sity has  no  post-graduate  schools. 

Po;),i/ri(/o«.— The  following  table  exhibits  the  population 
at  each  period,  according  to  the  census,  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Territory  in  the  various  relations  of  race, 
sex,  and  color : 
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Of  the  native  population  in  1870,  779,009  were  males  and 
700,154  females;  of  the  foreign  population,  7S,9So  were 
males  and  02,489  females  ;  of  the  white  population,  Stj,307 
were  males  and  810,530  were  females;  of  the  colored  race, 
12  585  were  males  and  1 1,975  females.     Of  the  507,175  per- 
sons of  school  age  (5  to  18  years)  in  the  State  in  1870, 
287,357  were  males  and  279,818  females  ;  of  those  of  native 
birth,  282,424  were  males  and  274,986  females  ;  of  those  ot 
forei'''n  birth,  4933  were  males  and  4832  females;  of  the 
white"  population  of  school  .age,  283,486  were  males  and 
275  9'M  females.     There  were  3830  colored  males  and  3842 
colored  fcm.alcs  of  school  age,  41  Indian  male  children  and 
55  female  children.     Of  the  military  age  (18  to  4j),  there 
wore  of  all  classes  319.0^8  males;  of  these  274,048  were 
natives,  45,010  of  foreign  birth,  314,329  whites,  5294  col- 
ore.l,  and  35  Indians.     Of  the  age  of  citizenship  (21  years 
and  upwards),  there  were  388,231   males,  of  whom  31S,0oo 
were  natives,  70,178  foreigners,  382,070  whites,  0113  col- 
ored, 48  Indians, and  370,780  actual  citizens.     The  density 
of  the  population  to  the  square  mile  was  in  18.,0.  29.24;  in 
ISGO    39  94;  in  1870,   19.71.     The  number  of  lamilies  in 
the  State  in  1850  was  171,504;  the  number  of  dwellings, 
170  178;  in  1800,  the  number  of  families  was  248.004,  and 
of  dwellin"3,  250,940  :  in  1870,  the  number  of  families  was 
■.ro  100,  aiid  of  dwellings,  318,409.     The  number  of  per- 
sons to  a  family  at  these  three  periods    was  respectively 
5.70,  5.43,  and  5.25.     The  number  of  persons  to  a  dwelling, 
5.81',  5.20,  and  5.28.  ,       „    .      , 

MItfortiinr;  I'auprnHm.  nml  ftvm/-.— The  State  has  a 
wcll-oonduotcd  hospital  for  the  insane,  th.mgh  overcrowded 
with  patients;  on  Nov.  1,  1873,  it  had  471  inmales,  and  its 
expenditures  IV.r  the  year  were  $155,470.33.  In  the  two 
State  prisons,  at  .Michigan  City  and  .Jelfersonville,  there 
were  respectively  295  and  387  prisoners;  lliese  prisons 
are  self-supporting.  The  house  of  refuge  had  210  hoy»  in 
charge:  its  c.xpenditnres  for  1873  were  $50,598.90,  of  which 
$31,900  was  from  tho  State  treasury.  There  is  also  a  re- 
formatory institute  for  women  and  girls,  and  a  home  for 
soldiers' "orphans,  both  supported  by  llio  State.  The  census 
reports  but  3052  paupers,  an  eslimale  so  far  lielow  the  truth 
that  it  is  of  no  value  for  ■  •       '  -  '■'" '" 


tatistical  puriioscs.     Kuring  tho 


year  ending  June  1,  1870,  1374  persons  \Yere  convicted  in 
the  criminal  courts  of  the  State,  and  907  persons  were  eon- 
fined  ill  the  county  jails  on  the  1st  of  .June  of  that  year. 
Of  these,  091  wereuative  whites,  04  native  colored,  and  152 
foreigners, 

/,,"6rrt)v>«.— There  were  reported  by  tho  ninth  census 
2333  iiublic  libraries,  containing  027,894  volumes,  of  which 
I  was  a  State  library,  with  17,870  volunus;  52  town  and 
city  libraries,  with  39,029  volumes;  92  court  and  law  li- 
braries, with  10,308  volumes  ;  1000  school  and  college  lilira- 
ries,  with  323,391  yolunics:  1075  Sabbath-school  libraries, 
with  204,092  volumes;  87  ehnreli  libraries,  with  24,350  yol- 
nmes  ;  20  circuhiling,  with  8248  volumes;  and  2908  private 
libraries,  wilh  497,659  volumes. 

Ncioapttpcm  ami  Prri'oi/i'rn/.i.— In  1870  the  number  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  of  all  classes  in  the  Slate  was 
293,  Iniviug  an  aggregate  circulation  of  303,542,  and  issuing 
annually  20,904,984  co|iies.  Of  these,  20  were  dailies,  with 
a  circulation  of  42,300  ;  3  tri-wecklics,  circulation  2200  ;  1 
semi-weekly,  circulation  350;  233  weeklies,  circulalion 
239,342;  6  scmi-montlilies,  circulalion  9200;  28  monthlies, 
circulation  64,150;  2  bi-monlhlii  s,  circulation  0000.  There 
were  0  advertising  sheets,  with  8700  eireiilalion  ;  5  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural,  with  a  circulalion  of  11,500;  0  or- 
gans of  benevolent  or  secret  societies,  with  7250  circula- 
tion: 4  commercial  and  financial,  with  13,000  circulation; 
16  illustrated  literary  or  miscellaneous,  wilh  27,350  circula- 
tion: 210,  including  all  the  dailies  and  most  of  the  wceklios, 
p.ditical,  wilh  a  circulation  of  250,342;  9  religious,  with 
29,000  circulalion  ;  7  technical  or  professional,  wilh  a  cir- 
culalion of  U.sOO.  There  has  been  a  considerable  advance 
in  the  number  of  peri.idicals  in  the  Stale  since  1870,  cspo- 
eially  in  the  agricultural  and  miscellaneous  class. 

tViiiir/ir».— Tliero  were  in  1870,  according  to  the  census, 
3098  churches  of  all  denominations,  with  3106  church 
edifices,  1,008.380  sittings,  and  $11,942,227  of  church  prop- 
erty, or  these,  there  were  552  regular  Daplisl  chnrehes, 
476  ehnrch  edifices,  135,575  sittings,  and  $1,017,625  of 
church  property.  In  1871,  according  to  the  Ilnph-i  )  cnr- 
lli.i.h  for  1875",  there  were  :;0  associations,  ;>63  Hnptist 
churches,  333  ordained  iniuiflcrs,  and  39,352  members  of 
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the  churches;   .-WS  Sunday  schools,  with  41,199  teachers 
ancl  scholars  ;  2::,S4;!  volumes  in  Sunday-school  libraries  ; 
and  the  amount  expended  for  benevolent  contributions  and 
church  iiurnoses  was  $301.76.1.     The  census  of   1870  re- 
ported (18  churches  of   miuor  Baptist  denominations,  45 
church  cdiBces.   IC.SOO  sittings,  S8U,700  of  church  prop- 
erty     Of  the  Christian  Connection,  which  in  the  census  in- 
cludes also  the  Disciples,  and  probably  to  some  extent  the 
Christian   Union  churches,  the  report  of  1870  gave^  45.) 
churches,  .377  church  ediflces.  122,775  sittinKS.  and  ^810,8,  a 
of  church  property.     In  1S70  the  Congregationalists  in  In- 
diana were  reported  as  having  IS  churches,  12  church  edi- 
fices 4SH0  sittings,  and  $119,000  of  church  property.     In 
1874   they  had   25  churches,   19  ordained  ministers,  and 
V^Vi  members.     The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  had  in 
1870  40  parishes,  38  church  edifices,  10,300  sittings,  $492,500 
of  church  property.     The  Protestant  Epinropnl  Almanac 
for  1875  "ivcs  but  42  parishes,  39  ordained  clergymen,  3210 
communicants,  3814  Sunday-school  teachers  and  scholars 
and  $117,503  of  contributions  for  benevolent  and  church 
purposes'  The  Evangelical  Association  (Albright  Method- 
ists   had  47  churches,  40  church  edifices,  10,925  sittings, 
and  $124,000  of  church  property.     In  1873  they  had  85 
ministers,    80    churches.   5909    members.    .  The    Society  of 
Friends  in  1870  had  81  meetings.  70  meeting-houses.  29.o00 
sittings,  $263,800  of  church  property.     The  Jews  had  o  so- 
cieties   4  synagogues,   1900  sittings,  $113,000   of  church 
property      The  Lutherans  in  1870  had  195  churches,  180 
church  "edifices,  02,285  sittings,  and  $619,600   of  church 
property.     There  has  been  a  decided  increase  since  that 
time  but  owing  to  the  formation  of  their  synods  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  accurate  statistics.     Their  membership  is 
probably  about  12.000.     The  Methodists  of  all  classes  had, 
according  to  the  census  in  1870, 1403  churches,  1121  church 
ediflces,  346.125  sittings,  and  $3,291,427  of  church  prop- 
erty     In  1873  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  alone  had 
005  travelling  preachers,  1361  church  edifices,  100,434  mem- 
bers, $:l,672,215  of  church  property.     The  Moravians  in 
1S70  hail  2  churches,  2  church  edifices,  050  sittings,  and 
$5000  of  church  property.     The  New  Jerusalem   Church 
(Swedenbor<'ians)  had  1  church,  1  church  edifice,  100  sit- 
tino-s  .■S4000of  church  property.    The  Presbyterians  (Pres- 
byt'crian   General  Assembly,  North,   and  United   Presby- 
terians) in   1870  had  333  churches,  315  church   edifices, 
116  560  sittings,  and  $2,000,550  of  church  property.     In 
1873  the  Northern  General  Assembly  had  2  synods,  8  pres- 
bvterics,  210  ordained  ministers,  297  churches,  and  21,644 
members.     The  United   Presbyterians  had  9  presbyteries, 
72  ministers,  98  churches,  and  8547  communicants.    There 
was  also  a  considerable  number  of  Reformed  and  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  churches.    Of  the  minor  Presbyterian 
bodie=   the  census  reports  42  churches,  42  church  edifices, 
\'>  400  sittings,  $71,550  of  church  property.     There  were  in 
1870  two  Reformed  churches  (late  Dutch),  2  church  edi- 
fices  500  ^ittin^s,  .'SS200  of  church  property;  34  Reformed 
(la'o  German )  churches,  33  church  edifices.  8880  sittings, 
$07  300  of  church  property.     In  1870  there  were  204  Ro- 
man Catholic   congregations.  201  church  edifices,   86  S..0 
sittings,  $2,511,700   of   church  property.     In   18,4   there 
were  ^2  dioceses,  2  bishops,  183  priests,  243  churches  and 
chapels,  94  congregations  and  stations,  and  an  adherent 
population  in    the  two  dioceses  of  somewhat  more  than 
130  000.     There  was  in   1870,  1   Unitarian  society  in  the 
State.    The  United  Brethren  in  Christ  (German  Method- 
ists) in  1870  had  1S4  churches.  121  church  edifices,  33.!I|5 
sittings,  $188,000  of  church  property.     In  1874  they  had 
507   churches,  270  ministers,  and  21.521   members.     The 
Universalists  in  1870  had  18  congregations,  15  church  edi- 
fices,  0300   sittings,  $73,400   of  church   property.     Their 
present  numbers  are  (1874)  40  congregations,  24  ministers, 
and  2331  members.  There  were  also  in  1870,  4  union  lu-gan- 
izations,  with  5  church  edifices,  1200  sittings,  and  $3500  of 
church  property.  _ 

Constittition,  Cttnrts,  /?c;)rc.^e?ifafn-cs  in  Conffreni,  rtr. —  L  ne 
present  constitution  of  Indiana  was  adopted  in  1851,  hut 
has  undergone  some  amendment  from  time  to  time.  Its 
general  provisions  are  similar  to  those  of  most  of  the  West- 
ern States.  The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary 
of  stale,  treasurer,  auditor,  .attorney-general,  and  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  are  chosen  by  the  people  at 
elections  held  on  the  2d  of  October  in  each  alternate  year. 
The  n-overnor  and  lieutenant-governor  hold  oflicc  for  four 
years';  the  other  officers  for  two  years  only. 


their  several  districts,  the  judges  of  which  are  elected  for 
six  years.  There  are  no  county  courts.  The  divorce  laws, 
which  have  been  for  many  years  a  reproach  to  the  State, 
were  materiallv  modified  and  remodelled  by  the  legislature 
of  1873.     Und'er  the  new  apportionment  of  1872,  Indiana 

has  13  members  of  Congress.  

Coiiirdcs.— The  State  has  92  counties ;  the  following  table 
gives  the  names  and  population  (male  and  female)  and 
total  of  each  in  1870,  and  the  total  population  of  each  in 
1860  and  1850: 


y 


The  legisla- 
ture which  consists  of  a  senate  of  50  members,  chosen  for 
four' years,  one-half  being  elected  every  second  year,  and  a 
house  of  representatives  of  98  members,  electe.l  biennially, 
meets  regularly  in  January  in  the  odd  years  1875, 1S7< ,  etc. 
Bv  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  ratified  in  18i.i.  the 
courts  of  common  pleas  were  abolished,  and  the  .pulieiary 
now  consists  of  a  supreme  court  of  four  judges,  chosen  by 
ihc  people  for  seven  years,  and  38  circuit  courts  meeting  in 


Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew 

Benton 

Blackford 

Boone 

Brown... 

Carroll 

Cass 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Daviess 

Dearborn 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gibson 

Gr-mt 

Greene 

Hnmilton 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington 

.Taekson 

Jasper 

Jay 

Joifcrson 

Jennings 

.Tobnson 

Knox 

Kosciusko 

La  Grange 

Lake 

Lnporto 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery .... 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Granite 

Owen 

Parke 

PeiTV 

Pike'. 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Ripley 

Rush 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Starke 

Steuben 

St.  Joseph 

Sullivan 

Switzerland.... 

Tippecanoe 

Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburgh.. 

Vermilion 

Vi«o 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington.... 

Wavne 

Weils 

White 

Whitley 

Totals 


Male  l)op- 

ulatioD, 

1870. 


Female 
popvila- 
tion,1870. 


Total  pop. 

ulatioD, 

1870. 


.5,711 
22.474 
10i763 
3,113 
3.24.1 
11,.540 
4,412 
8,340 
12.472 
12,734 
0,908 
8,818 
4.978 
S,375 
12.162 
9,698 
S.805 
9.763 
fi,.390 
13,318 
,'),258 
11.439 
8..'53.5 
in,183 
G69G 
8,893 
9,461 
9,782 
10,700 
7,740 
10,105 
10,.363 
11,688 
8  005 
9,702 
9,.')71 
3,226 
7,626 
10.063 
8,117 
9,:i.57 
11,039 
11,946 
7,219 
6,439 
13,970 
7,391 
11,700 
36,920 
10,420 
5,696 
10,750 
7,059 
12,301 
8,925 
3.109 
10,383 
2,944 
6,851 
8,147 
9,407 
7,490 
7,070 
7,199 
9,880 
3,943 
11,009 
11,618 
10,602 
8,966 
3,998 
11,260 
9,247 
2,076 
G,.593 
13,061 
9,329 
6.043 
17,396 
6,117 
3,244 
16,797 
5,639 
17,008 
10,840 
5,309 
9,098 
9.35."; 
16..%6 
6,9.54 
5.519 
7.:!43 


JTotftl  pop- 
ulation. 


5,671 
21.620 
10.370 
2,.5n2 
3,027 
11.053 
4,2i;9 
7,80'; 
11721 
12,n;!6 
9,176 
8,512 
4,873 
8,372 
11,954 
9,355 
8,362 
9,267 
6,207 
12,708 
.5,218 
11,861 
7.854 
10.040 
6,120 
8,478 
9,026 
9,732 
10,170 
7,383 
9,808 
9,914 
11,298 
7,842 
9,334 
9.403 
3,128 
7.374 
14,678 
8,101 
9.009 
Hl,.523 
ll.oSS 
6,929 
5,900 
13,092 
7,2:!7 
11,070 
35,019 
9,791 
5,407 
10,302 
7.109 
ll.-t64 
8,003 
2,720 
10,000 
2.893 
6,616 
7,990 
8,7.59 
7,31 1 
6,709 
6,743 
9,299 
3.858 
10,505 
11.244 
10,315 
8,6!>0 
3,875 
10,642 
8,751 
1,812 
6,201 
12.261 
9,124 
6,0,'i9 
16,119 
5,836 
3,097 
16,348 
5,201 
16,.541 
10,465 
4,.895 
8,.555 
9.140 
17.1-82 
6,031 
5,035 
7.056 


Total  pop- 
ulation, 
1850. 


\  857.994  1822,643 


11,382 
43,494 
21,1.33 
5,615 
6,272 
22.593 

8,681 
16.1.5; 
24,11): 
24,770 
19.0S-I 
17,330 

9,.851 
16,747 
24,1161 
19.05P 
17,167 
19,03n! 
12,-''97i 
26,026 
10,476 
23,300 
10,369 
20,223 
12,726 
17,371 
18,!'17 
19,.514 
20,8C2 
1.5,123 
19,913 
20, 

22,980 
l.'--- 
19',03C 
18,974 

0,351 

16,000 
29,741 

16,218 

18,360 

21,502 

23.531 

14,14« 

12,.339 

27.062 

14,028 

22.770 

71,939 

20,211 

11,103 

21,052 

14,168 

23,76i 

17,528 
5,829 

20,389 
5,83- 

13,497 

I6,i:n 

18,166 
14,801 
13,779 
13,942 
19,185 

7,801 
21,514 
22,862 
20,977 
17,626 

7,873 
21,892 
17,998 

3,888 
12,854 
25,322 
18,4.53 
12,134 
33,510 
11,95:: 

6,341 
33,14.5 
10,810 
33 

21.303 
10,20 
17,653 
18,495 
34,048 
13,.585 
10,: 

14,-«»| 

1,680,637!  11,350,428 


9,252 
29,-328 
17,805 
2,809 
4,122 
16,753 
6,5II' 
13.4.S9 
16,,84:i 
20,502 
12,161 
14.-505 
8,220 
13,323 
24,400 
17,294 
13,880 
15,753 
10,394 
20,986 
10,226 
20.183 
15,566 
19.549 
9,422 
14,632 
15,797 
16,041 
17,310 
12,802 
18,521 
16,953 
20,119 
12,,521 
14,867 
16,286 
4,291 
11,:;99 
25,030 
14,749 
14,854 
16,036 
17,418 
11,366 
9,145 
22,910 
13692 
lOiBlS 
39,8.55 
12,722 
8,975 
10,851 
12,847 
20,888 
16,110 
2,360 
14,915 
5,462 
12,076 
14,870 
16,538 
11,847 
10,078 
10,313 
16,167 
5,711 
20,081 
18,997 
19,051 
10,193 
7,:i03 
19,569 
14,550 
2,193 
10,374 
18,455 
15,064 
12,098 
25,726 
8,170 
7,109 
20,552 
9,422 
22,51" 
17,.5J7 
10,057 
13,201 
17,909 
29,.55S 
10,844 
8.2)8 
10,730 


5.797 
16.919 
12,428 
1.144 
2,860 
11,031 
4,846 
11,015 
11,021 
16,828 
7,944 
11,869 
6,524 
111,352 
20,166 
15,107 
8,251 
16,843 
6,321 
12,690 
10,217 
14,875 
13,253 
17,968 
6,982 
10,771 
11,092 
12,313 
12,GS4 
9,698 
15,280 
14,083 
17,605 
6,657 
7,S50 
11,017 
3,540 
7,017 
23,916 
12,096 
12,101 
11,084 
10,243 
8,.3S7 
3  991 
12^145 
12097 
12:375 
24,103 
5,348 
5,941 
11,314 
11,286 
1!:,0S4 
14,576 

7,946 

6,308 

1(1,809 

12,106 

14,908 

7,203 

7,720 

6,234 

12.549 

2,005 

18,615 

14,725 

14,820 

10,445 

.    5,885 

15,502 

8,610 

557 

6,104 

10,954 

10141 

12,932 

19.377 

3,.532 

(:,944 

11.414 

.'i.oei 

1,5,288 

12,138 

7,387 

8,811 

17,040 

25,320 

6,162 

4,761 

5,190 

988.416 


4 
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Principal  Towns — Indianapolis,  the  capitnl,  has  over 
50.0UO  inhabitants;  Evansville.  Fort  Wayne,  Terre  Haute, 
anJ  Xew  Albany,  18,000  to  25.000;  Lafayette,  Madieun, 
and  Richmond, 'l2,000  to  18,000;  Logansport,  Jefferson- 
ville.  South  Bend,  Laporte,  and  Vincennes,  8000  to  12,000; 


while  Michigan  City,  Aurora,  Columbus,  Crawfordsville, 
Elkhart,  Goshen,  Greeneastle,  Lawrenceburg,  and  I'eru 
each  have  -UIUO  to  SUOO.  _ 

Elcctorul  and  I'uiinlnrViile  ttt  PregiilcHlial  Elections. — 
Indiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  in  18!  C. 


13 

181G 

1820 

1824 

182S 

1832 

1830 

1840 

1844 

1848 

1832 

18o6 

1860 

1864 ' 

1863; 

1872 

187G 
1880 


CanilidtLtes  who  received  the 
eleeloral  vole  of  the  State. 


.Tames  Monroe  V 

D.  D.  Tompkins  V.-P... 

.lames  Monroe  P 

D.  D.  Tompkins  V.-P.. 

Andrew  .laekson  P 

J.  C.  Calhoun  V.-P 

.\ndrew  .laekson  P 

.1.  C.  Calliimn  V.-P 

.\ndrew  .laek.son  P 

M.  Van  Buren  V.-P 

W.  H.  Harrison  P 

!•".  Gran;!L-r  V.-P 

W.H.  Harrison  P 

.lohn  Tvler  V.-P 

James  K.  Polk  P 

G.  M.  Dallas  V.-P 

LewisC'a-sg  P 

W.O. Butler  V.-P 

Franklin  Pierce  P 

W.  K.  KinK  V.-P 

.lames  Buchanan  P 

.1.  C  Breekenridtie  V.-l 

Abraham  Lincoln  P 

H.  Hamlin  V.-P 

Abraham  Lincoln  P 

.\.  Johnson  V.-P 

U..'!.  Grant  P 

S.  folfax  V.-P 

U.  .S.Grant  P 

Henry  Wilson  V.-P 

Samuel  J.  Tilden  P.... 
James  A.  Garfield  P... 


If 

PopuUr 
vote. 

3 

Not  rec. 

3 

Not  rec. 

5 

7,313 

5 

22,237 

9 

31,5.52 

9 

41,281 

9 

65,302 

12 

70,131 

12 

74,743 

1.1 

93,340 

13 

118,670 

13 

139,040 

13 

150,422 

13 

176,-552 

15 

186,147 

13 
15 

213,526 
232,164 

Candidutos. 


Popular 
vole. 


Rufus  Kin?  P 1 

J.  Marsliall  V.-P ( 

John  Quiucy  Adams  P... 

John  Quincv  .\danis  P..  1 

N.  Sanlbrd  V.-P J 

John  Quincv  Adams  P..  1 

U.  Rush  V.-P f 

Henry  Clay  P 1 

J.  Sergeant  V.-P ( 

M.  Van  Buren  P I 

R.  M.  Johnson  V.-P f 

M.  Van  Buren  P 1 

R.  M.  Johnson  V.-P 

Henry  Clay  P 

T.  FrelinRluiysen  V.-P, 

Zachary  Taylor  P 

M.  Fillmore  V.-P ) 

Winfleld  Scott  P \ 

W.  A.  Graham  V.-P J 

J.C.  Fremont  P \ 

W.  L.  Dayton  V.-P.... 

S.  .\.  DouRlas  P 

H.  V.Johnson  V.-P.. 

G.  B.  McClellan  P 

G.  H.  Pendleton  V.-P... 

H.  Sevmour  P 

F.  P.Blair  V.-P 

Horace  Greeley  P 

B.  Gratz  Brown  V.-P 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  P. 
Winfleld  S.  Hancock  P. 


Not  rec. 
Not  rec. 

3,095 
17,052 
15,472 
32,478 
51,701 
67,867 
69,907 
80,901 
94,375 
115,509 
130,233 
160,980 

163,632 

208,011 
22.i,.522 


Henry  Clay  P.. 


Popular 


J.  G.  Birney   P 

M.  Van  Buren  P 

r.  F.  Adams  V.-P 

John  P.  Hale  P 

G.  W.  Julian  V.-P 

M.  Fillmore  P 

A.J.  Donelson  V.-P 

( Breckcnridse  and  Lane.. 
I  Bell  and  Everett 


Charles  O'Conor  P.. 


Weaver  P.  (Gbk.).. 


2,106 

8,100 
6,929 

22,386 

12.295 
5,306 


1,407 


12,986 


.ffiXoii/.— Indiana  was  originally  a  part  of  the  French 
possessions,  and   probably  a  Canadian  French   colony  had 
established  one  or  more  trading-posts  within  its  present 
boundaries  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.    In 
1702  there  was  a  fresh  migration  of  considerable  numbers, 
who  settled  at  Vincennes,  Corydon,  and  other  points.  They 
speedily  made  friends  of  the  Indian  trilics  then  inliabiting 
the  country,  and  so  far  amalgamated  witli  them  as  to  adopt 
their  habits  and  customs.     Nothing  was  heard  of  them  till 
the  cession  of  the  territory  to  the  English  in  ITIi-'!,  when  by 
the  treaty  their  territorial  rights  were  confirmed.     By  the 
treaty  of  1783  this,  as  well  as  the  whole  North-west  Terri- 
tory, was  transferred  lo  the  U.  S.     In  17S8  there  was  trou- 
ble'with  the  Indians,  and  a  local  war  ensued  which  caused 
great  distress  among  the  settlers  at  Vincennes.     The  In- 
dians were  attacked  at   the  mouth  of  the  Ti|ii)ecanoe  by 
Gen.  Wilkinson  in  1701,  and   through  his  judicious  man- 
agement and  that  of  Gen.  Wayne  several  victories  were 
gained,  the  Indians  were  compelled  to  submit,  and  a  dan- 
gerous confederation  of  the  tribes  was  broken  up.  A  time  of 
greater  peace  and  r(uictness  followed,  very  little  disturbed  by 
the  raids  of  hostile  Indians.    In  1 79:)  the  V.  ,S.  obtained  sev- 
eral eligible  tracts  of  land  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  emigrants  settled  in  the  Territory. 
Ohio  was  erected  into   a  separate  Territory  May  7,  1800, 
and  all  the  country  W.  and  N.  of  it  organized  as  the  new 
government  of  Indiana.     The  same  year,  according  to  the 
U.  .S.  census,  there  were  4876  inhabitants  in   the  present 
limits  of  the  State.     Michigan  Territory  was  set  off  from 
it  in  1.805,  and  Illinois  Tcrrit<jry  in  1801),  leaving  Indiana 
Territory  with  its  present  boundaries.     In  1810,  notwith- 
gtaiiding  some  Indian  troubles  in  the  five  or  six  years  pre- 
ceding, the  ]iopuIation  had  increased  lo  24.520.     In  ISII 
the  .siiawnees.  one  of  the  largest  tribes  of  Indians  in  the 
Territory,  were  cxciled   to  a  complete  frcny.y  by  the  elo- 
quence of  their  prophet  and  leader,  Tecumseh,  and  com- 
menced a  scries  of  raids  and  outrages  against  the  settlers. 
The  governor  of  the  Territory,  William    Henry  Harrison 
(afterwards  Presblent  of  the  U.  S.),  assembled  a  fu-ce  of 
regulars  and   militia  at  Vincennes,  and   on    Nov.  [5,  1811, 
m;irehed  lo  Tippecanoe  on  the  Wabash,  the  prophet's  town, 
and  demanded  the  resloralion  of  the  projierly  which  the 
Inlians  hatl   tiiUen  from   the  settlers.     After  a  parley  the 
Imlians  proposed  a  delay  till  Uie  next   morning,  and  gave 
inlimalions  of  tlieir  readiness  lo  enter  into  an  amicable  ar- 
rangcmcnt.     During  the  night,  however,  they  made  a  sud- 
den and  violent  attack  on  the  forces  under  Gov.  Harrison, 
but,  to  their  surprise,  found    Ihein  watebful  and  prepared. 
A  short  but  sanguinary  battle  ensued;   Ibe  Indians,  under 
the   shouts   and   eneouragements  uf  their  iirojiliel   leader, 
fought  with  the  utmost  desperation;  but  they  cmhl  not 
resist  the  steady  and  resolute  advance  of  the  while  troops, 
and   after  a  terrible  slaughter  they  fled,  sullen,  hut  thor- 
oughly defeated;  and  soon  after,  their  town  having  been 
Viu..  1 1.-7:1 


burned  and  the  surrounding  country  laid  waste  by  the  vic- 
torious troops,  the  Shawnces  sued  for  peace.  The  war  with 
Circat  Britain,  which  soon  followed,  gave  a  fresh  impulse 
to  Indian  hostilities,  but  the  tribes  were  again  thoroughly 
humbled  and  subdued,  and  after  the  peace  of  1S15  never 
molested  the  Indiana  settlers  again.  In  Dec.,  1815,  the 
subject  of  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State  began  to  bo 
agitated  throughout  the  Territory ;  in  Apr.,  1816.  an  en- 
abling act  was  passed  by  Congress;  a  convention  was 
called,  and  the  first  constitution  of  Indiana  adopted  Juno 
29,  and  on  Dec.  11,  1816,  Indiana  was  admitted  into  Iho 
Union.  Her  growth  from  Ibis  time  onward  was  very  rapid, 
the  census  of  1820  showing  an  increase  of  500.2  per  cent, 
during  the  preceding  decade.  The  completion  of  the  Erie 
Canafand  the  building  of  the  National  Road  stiinulaled 
immigration  into  the  fertile  and  beautiful  State,  and  moro_ 
thai 


lan  lijSOO.OOO  acres  of  government  lands  were  purchased 
ithin  the  Stale  in  tho  ten  years  ending  with    1830,  and 
!  po|)nlation  had  increased  133.1  per  cent.     T' 
need  an  era  of  wild  speculation.     Eight  raib 


tho 
me 
jianie 


Then  com- 
Iroad  corn- 
were   incorporated,  the  Wabash    and    Eric  Canal 

liegun   and    driven    forward   with   great    rapidity,   a 

St;tlc  bank  with  thirteen  branches  organized,  ami  numer- 
ous other  great  enterprises  fostered  by  the  Stale  and  its 
banks.  When  the  crash  came  in  18.17  there  was  general 
bankruptcy  and  a  State  dibt  of  $11,057,000,  the  interest 
of  which  w"as  not  jjaid  wholly  or  in  part  till  1841!.  Yet  in 
1840  it  was  found  that  the  po]iulation  of  tlie  Stale  had 
doubled,  and  that  immigrants  to  the  Sinto  hail  taken  up 
il. 122,088  acres  of  government  lands.  In  ISll'i  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  resumption  of  interest  on  the 
State  debt,  and  prosperity  began  to  return.  In  1850  tho 
increase  of  population  during  the  ]irevious  decade  was 
found  lo  be  41.1  per  cent.  In  1851  a  new  constiluliun  was 
adopted,  and  in  1853  a  free-banking  law  nnsscd.  The  de- 
cade from  Is50  lo  1860  was  marked  by  the  completion  of 
its  great  canal  from  the  lakes  lo  Iho  Ohio,  as  well  as  by  the 
execution  id'  other  important  public  works,  and  by  llie  great 
increase  of  its  railroad  facilities,  from  228  miles  in  1850  lo 
21C3  miles  in  1800.  Tho  financial  panic  of  1857  made 
havoe  of  the  free  banks  of  the  Stale,  but  produced  far  less 
ilisaster  than  lliat  of  1837.  In  the  laic  civil  war  Indiana 
sent  her  full  i|nnla  to  the  field,  and  though  Ihere  was  fomo 
trouble  at  lirst  through  the  maehinations  of  those  opposed 
lo  Iho  war,  which  iieeessilaled  Iho  assumption  of  unusual 
war-powers  by  the  governor,  llio  general  reiord  of  the 
Slate  for  patriotism  and  efliiient  service  was  in  the  highest 
degree  honorable  lo  il.  In  two  or  three  instances  its  leg- 
islature, under  the  inlliience  of  unwise  and  partisan  lenders, 
has  allcmpted  something  in  the  nature  of  a  cmip  il'ftnl, 
but  the  result  of  these  efi'orls  has  so  soon  returned  lo  plague 
and  injure  their  contrivers  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
they  will  ever  again  bo  attempted.  Like  sumo  of  its  sister 
States,  Indiana  has  been  agitated  of  late  on  tho  quettion 
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of  cheap  transportation  of  produce,  but  it  has  not  de- 
veloped in  that  State  so  decided  an  antagonism  between 
the  raih'oad  companies  ami  the  farmers  as  in  some  of  the 
other  States,  mainly  perhaps  because  her  facilities  for 
transportation  are  less  dependent  upon  the  raih-oads  than 
some,  and  in  part,  also,  because  that  her  railroad  compa- 
nies have  been  less  hostile  to  the  producing  classes  from 
whom  they  derive  their  support.  The  National  Congress 
of  Agriculture,  at  Indianapolis  in  May,  1873,  discussed 
this  question  very  thoroughly  and  in  an  excellent  spirit. 
Govt-rnors. — 


Term. 

Territory. 

William  H.  Harrison lSOO-11 

John  {riliS'tn  (actiugj 1811-13 

Thomas  Poiey 1813-16 

State. 

Jonathan  Jennings 1816-22 

William  Hendricks 1822-25 

Jiiines  a  Ray 1825-31 

Noah  Noble 1831-37 

David  Wallace 1837-40 


Term. 

Samuel  Bigger 1840-43 

.lames  Whitcomb 1843-48 

Paris  C.  Dunning 1848-49 

Joseph  A.  Wriixht 1849-57 

Ashbel  P.  Willard lSn7-Gl 

Oliver  P.  Morton 1861-117 

Conrad  Baker 1867-73 

Thomas  A.  Hfndricks...l873-77 

Jami'S  D.  Williams 1877-81 

Albert  G.  Porter 1881- 

L.  P.   linoCKETT. 

Indiana,  county  of  S.  W.  Centra!  Pennsylvania.  Area, 
770  square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  but  for  the  mosf.  part  quite 
fertile.  Cattle,  ^raiii,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  Bitu- 
minous coal,  iron  ore,  and  salt-springs  are  found.  Metal- 
lic wares,  wagons,  leather,  lumlter,  furniture,  castings,  and 
farm  implements  are  leading  articles  of  manufacture.  Its 
southern  part  is  traversed  by  the  Pennsylvania  K.  R.  Cap. 
Indiana.      Pop.  oC,13S. 

Indiana,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  la.     Pop.  \3?*2. 

Indiana,  tp.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2S06. 

Indiana,  post-b.,  cap.  of  Indiana  co..  Pa.,  72  miles 
N.  E.  of  Pittsburg,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Indiana  branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  has  2  banks,  .3  planing-mills.  2 
foundries.  1  machine-shop,  a  tine  court-house,  3  newspa- 
pers, a  national  bank,  several  churches,  and  a  large  trade 
in  lumber  and  agricultural  i)roducts.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
State  normal  school  erected  at  a  cost  of  $125,000.  Pop. 
1G05.  S.  A.  Smith,  Ed.  "  Messengeie." 

Indianap'olis,  city,  capital  of  Indiana,  and  seat  of 
justice  of  Marion  co.,  is  situ.atod  near  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  Slate,  mostly  on  a  jdain,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
"White  River,  in  :VJ°  6o'  N.  hit.  and  86°  05'  W.  Ion.  Its 
first  settlement  was  made  in  1819.     It  was  settled  as  the 


seat  of  government  in  1820,  laid  out  in  1821,  and  occupied 
as  the  capital  in  1824.  Its  streets,  lined  with  forest  trees,  arc 
from  00  to  100  feet  wide,  crossing  each  Other  at  righl  angles, 
except  four  broad  diagonal  avenues,  which  converge  towards 
a  circular  park  in  the  centre.  Numerous  railways  have 
opened  communication  with  every  portion  of  the  State  and 
the  great  commercial  cities.  Its  first  railroad,  the  Madison, 
was  built  in  184".  The  population  then  was  about  4U00. 
It  now  has  13  railroads  in  operation,  and  one  in  jirocess  of 
construction,  with  their  numerous  branches  and  connec- 
tioEs  giving  direct  access  to  all  but  8  of  the  1*2  counties 
of  the  State.  These  roads  centre  in  the  Union  depot,  where 
82  passenger-traius  and  328  passenger-cars  enter  and  leave 
daily,  with  an  average  of  10,000  persons  daily,  and  3,000,UUO 
yearly.  The  number  of  freight-cars  for  the  last  eight 
months  of  1874  was  476,000,  making  fur  the  year  more  than 
700,000.  These  railroads  traverse  localities  unsurpassed 
in  agriculture  and  mineral  resources,  thus  furnishing  facil- 
ities for  supplying  the  raw  material  to  the  manufacturers 
and  for  distributing  the  products  of  the  city.  Situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  great  corn-belt,  it  is  the  natural 
grain-market  for  a  vast  area.  There  are  two  large  grain- 
elevators  and  ten  fiouring-raills.  There  are  8  pork-packing 
houses,  and  1  for  i»aeking  beef.  The  total  hug-product  for 
1874  was  valued  at  fS, 500, 000.  Indianapolis  possesses  pe- 
culiar advantages  for  manufactures  of  iron  and  wood.  Im- 
mense forests  of  timber,  beds  of  coal,  and  mines  of  iron  ore 
abound  in  the  State.  Five  railroads  in  three  hours'  run 
reach  coal-fields  of  nearly  SOOO  square  miles.  Excellent 
for  fuel,  the  block  coal  is  unrivalled  for  working  iron  and 
steel.  Its  manufacturing  interests  are  specially  represented 
by  2  rolling-mills,  malkable-iron  works,  car-works,  saw- 
factories,  is  or  20  foundries,  machine-shops,  aad  shoj)S  for 
various  branches  of  iron  and  brass  work,  numerous  saw 
and  planing  mills,  and  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories,  manu- 
factories for  agricultural  implements,  carriages,  sewing- 
machines,  household  furniture,  school  furnilure.  church  and 
parlor  organs,  pianos,  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  glass,  starch,  glue,  *'  Sarven  wheels,"  step-ladders, 
and  wooden  ware,  and  many  others.  There  are  30  incor- 
porated manufacturing  institutions.  The  entire  manufac- 
turing capital  invested  is  not  less  than  $12,000,000.  The 
number  of  buildings  erected  in  1874  was  2900,  in  value 
nearly  $8,000,000. 

The  Belt  Railway  now  (1875)  building  around  the  city 


will  more  completely  connect  the  various  lines  of  railroad  I 
and  aid  the  transfer  of  freight,  location  of  workshops,  ware- 
houses, stockyards,  etc.  The  Central  Canal,  cutting  a  bend 
of  White  River,  furnishes  partial  water-power  for  flouring- 
mills  and  factories.  The  lire  department  has  7  steam  fire- 
engines,  with  100  men,  and  an  electric  alarm  telegraph. 
Water  is  furnished  by  the  Holly  system,  having  45  miles 
of  pipe.  The  street  railway  has  IS  miles  of  track,  50  cars 
and  150  men.  There  are  6  national,  10  private,  and  2 
savings  banks,  with  a  united  capital  of  about  $5,000,000. 
A  manufacturers'  and  real  estate  exchange,  meeting  weekly  ; 
a  board  of  trade,  meeting  daily,  exchanging  products  and 


ludiaiiapolid. 

securing  market  reports  from  the  great  marts  of  trade;  7 
home  insurance  companies ;  118  American  and  foreign 
companies  represented  here;  numerous  lodges  of  Slasous 
and  Odd  Fellows  and  orders  of  secret  and  benevolent 
societies  ;  a  city  hospital ;  free  dispensary  ;  board  of  health  ; 
national  surgical  institute:  home  for  friendless  women  :  3 
homes  fur  orphans;  sisters  of  Providence;  Bible  society; 
y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc.  Here  arc  State  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  insane,  and  the  women's  prison 
and  reformatory  institute.  There  are  5  English  and  2  Ger- 
man daily  newspapers,  12  English  and  5  Uerman  weeklies, 
and  12  monthly  publications  ;  17  jub  printing  and  publish- 
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Ing  establishments;  6  libraries  (the  city  library  hfts  17,000 
vols.):  f-  leadiug-room.  with  the  leii'liiig  American  ami 
European  pLTiudicals.  This  ami  the  library  are  supported 
by  a  .Stuto  tax.  They  are  open  daily,  and  tree  to  all. 
There  arc  a  university.  law  school,  2  medical  colleges,  a 
Catholic  theological  seminary.  6  (Jcnnan  and  several  select 
and  private  schools.  The  (rce-school  system  is  maintained 
by  local  and  State  taxation  and  by  its  share  of  the  State 
echodl  fund  of  S^.OOO.niH),  which  is  larger,  by  more  than 
$2,01MMIUU,  than  that  of  any  other  State  :  a  city  high  school, 
training  sidiool,  and  20  district  schools.  The  number  of 
school  children  enumerated  is  over  20.00(1;  value  of  city 
school  property,  $700. (MtO;  as.-es^cd  value  of  taxables, 
S72,000,0U0  :  rate  of  city  tax  1874,  $1.10  on  $100,  State  and 
county  tax,  71  cents  on  $100.  There  are  70  churches — 12 
Presbyterian,  IS  Methodist.  7  Baptist,  5  Episcopal,  5 
Christian,  5  Lutheran,  4  Catholic.  2  Congregational,  2 
Hebrew:  all  others,  10.  Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  2  miles 
N.  W.  of  the  city,  opened  in  1J>04,  encloses  .''.30  acres. 
Among  the  public  buildings  is  the  State-house,  built 
in  is:i5,  of  brick,  in  the  Grecian  style,  containing  the 
legislative  chamber.  State  library,  State  agricultural  so- 
ciety and  geological  cabinet.  It  being  in  a  decaying 
condition,  measures  have  been  taken  to  repLacc  it.  The 
State  building,  of  brick,  contains  rooms  for  the  State 
and  supremo  court  officers.  The  State  benevolent  institu- 
tions arc  located  in  or  near  the  city,  and  are  monuments 
of  the  muuilicence  of  the  State.  The  U.  S.  court-house  and 
post-office  is  of  iron  and  dressed  stone,  costing  $200,000  ; 
on  an  elevation  just  E.  of  the  city  are  the  U.  S.  arsenal 
buildings,  four  in  number,  in  an  enclosure  of  70  acres,  com- 
xnanding  and  beautiful.  The  county  court-house  surpasses 
any  building  here  in  dimensions  and  tasteful  design,  of 
dressed  stone  and  iron,  275  by  EiO  feet,  three  stories  with 
central  tower  of  200  feet,  high  basement,  ancl  mansard  roof 
in  the  lleuaissance  style  of  architecture.  The  immense  Ex- 
position building,  built  in  1873  by  the  State  agricultural 
Bociety,  is  of  brick,  308  by  loO  feet,  two  stories  high,  with 
elevated  galleries.  It  is  N.  of  the  city,  in  the  State  fair- 
grounds, and  cost  $loO,000.  The  T'nion  depot,  of  brick, 
st(»ne  and  iron,  although  420  by  200  feet,  is  too  small  for 
the  local  trains.  The  chamlier  of  eonimercc  building,  sub- 
stantial and  imposing,  erected  last  year,  cost  $75,000. 
Among  other  structures  worthy  of  note  are  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall  and  the  Masonic  Hall,  the  Academy  of  Muf?ic, 
many  of  its  churches  and  massive  business-blocks,  not  a 
few  of  which  are  models  of  construction  and  finish.  The 
health  record  of  Indianapolis  will  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  any  city  East  or  West.  Pojiuliition  in  1850.  8091; 
in  I  SCO.  18,000':  in  1S70.  48,244.  Chahlks  N.  Todd. 

Indian  Archipelago.     See  Eastkun  Akchipelago. 

Indian  Architecture.  See  ARcniTKcriiiK  of  the 
AMKuirAN-  AisuitiniNKs.  by  Hon.  L.  H.  Mougan,  LL.D. 

Indian  Hean.     Sec  Catai-pa. 

Indian  Corn,  or  illaize  [Ze<i  mayn,  Linn.],  the  most 
abundant  of  the  cereals,  and  most  important  grain  raised 
by  American  farmers,  Iielongs  to  the  tribe  Plialaridie  of 
the  natural  order  (iramineai  or  grasses.  It  is  indigenous 
to  America,  where  it  has  always  formed  the  chief  food  of 
the  Indian  races,  from  which  the  name  is  derived.  Its  cul- 
tiv.ation  was  introiluced  from  America  to  Southern  Kurojie 
and  Asia  and  to  Xortbern  Africa,  where  it  spread  with 
great  rapidity.  It  is  alleged  that  this  grain  was  known  in 
very  ancient  limes  to  the  Chinese,  but  if  so  it  fell  into  com- 
plete oblivion.  Indian  corn  is  jiropcrly  a  suh-tropieal  grain, 
a  native  probably  of  the  table-laihU  of  Mexico  or  Peru,  the 
great  height  of  wlii(di  gives  theia  a  liistinct  (diaractcr  from 
the  lowlands  in  the  .name  latitude.  It  thrives  best  under  a 
hot  summer  sun,  and  its  rapid  growth  and  ripening  give 
it  n  peculiar  value  for  high  Northern  latitudes,  where  the 
summer  heat  is  as  intense  as  the  winter  cold.  In  England 
the  Buininer  heat  is  not  sufficiently  intense  to  favor  its  pro- 
duclirin.  The  chemical  ingredients  of  Indian  corn  arc 
chielly  starch  and  oil:  it  yields  abun.Ionce  of  pho,«phorus, 
and  in  a  most  nutritious  and  lu-althful  diet.  There  are 
many  varieties,  presenting  great  diflerenei-s  and  possessing 
very  unequal  value.  The  original  type  was  iirobably  the 
wild  variety,  having  a  separate  husk  to  each  grain*:  the 
lowest  variant  types  appear  to  he  the  «niall  rice-corn  and 
pop-corn,  anil  the  highest  is  perliaps  the  "  Improved  King 
Philip."  Tlic  lower  types  hybridize  very  readily;  not  so 
the  higher,  which  appear  to  have  nearly  or  quite  reached 
the  limit  of  iierfcetibility.  New  vari<-lies  are  constantly 
appearing,  and  with  proper  care  luopt  valuable  improve- 
menls  might  be  inlro-Iuced.  As  for.d  for  man  there  is  a 
great  dilTercnce  in  the  varieties.  Tuscarora  corn  contains 
no  oil.  riee-corn  contninn  the  most,  pop-corn  next,  Canada 
corn  ranks  third,  and  brown  corn  fourth.  It  thuH  appears 
that  the  effect  of  careful  cultivation  is  to  augment  the 
starchy   at   the   expen-c    ..f    the   fiitty  cuiilent^.      The   late- 


ripcning  kind  called  sweet  corn  furnishes  when  green  a 
savory  article  of  food  for  several  months  fsay  from  July  15 
to  Oct.  15),  either  boiled  or  roasted.  Indian  corn  in  the 
U.  S.  is  emphatically  the  poor  man's  crop.  Peing  hardy 
and  easily  cultivated,  it  is  the  first  grain  planted  by  the 
new  settler  amid  stumps  and  fallen  trees,  by  the  aid  of  the 
hoe  alone.  The  yield  ranges  from  10  bushels  to  the  acre, 
which  is  the  average  on  the  worn  lands  of  the  l!ulf  States, 
to  200  bushels,  the  apparent  maximum  yield  whicdi  in  a 
few  instances  has  been  produced  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances  from  small  and  carefully-tended  patches  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  In  the  Central  States  the  aver- 
age yield  is  from  25  to  30  bushels  per  acre.  The  price  has 
tluctuated  from  5  or  10  cents  per  bushel,  at  which  it  was 
often  sold  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, to  $1  and  more,  at  which  it  has  been  sold  in  the  East- 
ern cities.  The  height  of  the  full-grown  corn  varies,  accord- 
ing to  species  and  soil,  from  three  to  eighteen  feet.  The 
method  of  cultivation  formerly  in  universal  use  was  plant- 
ing in  rows  of  hills  some  five  feet  apart,  but  this  has  been 
replaced  to  a  great  extent  of  late  years  by  the  more  advan- 
tageous system  of  sowing  in  drills,  economizing  manual 
labor  by  the  use  tif  improved  ploughs  and  other  imple- 
ments. The  yield  and  quality  of  the  grain  are  much  im- 
proved by  careful  selection  of  the  best  cars  for  seed,  and 
by  soaking  the  sccd-c(»rn  in  copperas  or  lime-water,  which 
hastens  the  process  of  sprouting  and  jirotects  the  seed  from 
certain  insects.  The  average  time  of  planting  is  May  20 
to  June  1.  The  total  yield  in  the  t'.  S.  in  1870  was 
700,944.5 J'J  bushels;  the  largest  yield  in  a  single  State  was 
that  of  Illinois.  129.921,305  bushels.  (For  further  statistics 
see  articles  u]ion  the  several  States.)      Poutkr  C.  Lliss. 

Indian  Creek,  tp.  of  Bullock  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1162. 

Indian  Creek,  a  v.  and  tp.  of  Trinity  co.,  Cal.  Pop. 
of  v.  183;  of  tp.  783. 

Indian  Creek,  tp.  of  Cass  co.,  111.     Pop.  433. 

Indian  Creek,  tp.  of  White  co..  111.     Pop.  2010. 

Indian  Creek,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1348, 

Indian  Creek,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  988. 

Indian  Creek,  tp.  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  S12. 

Indian  Creek,  tp.  of  Mills  co.,  la.     Pop.  090. 

Indian  Creek,  tp.  of  Story  co.,  la.     Pop.  1074. 

Indian  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  654. 

Indian  Creek,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1103. 

Indian  Cress,     See  Thoi'-eolaci;^. 

Indian  Cucnmber.     Sec  Mei>i:oi.a. 

Indian  Dye.     Sec  Picco<:)-n. 

Indian  Tields,  tp.  of  Tuscola  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  825. 

Indian  Fig.     See  Cactace.*:. 

Indian  throve,  tp.  of  Livingston  co..  Ill,     Pop.  2035. 

Indian  lleiiip,  SceCANNAnis,  IlAsnisii,  ArocvNACE.€. 

Indian  Hill,  tp.  of  Abbeville  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1920. 

Indian  Ivuke,  post-tp.  of  Ilamiltun  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  tho 
Adiroiidac  region.  The  tp.  includes  nmny  lakes  (among 
them  Indian  and  the  Eekford  lakes).     Pop'.  202. 

Indian  Land,  tp.  of  Lancaster  co.,  .S.  C.     Poj).  OfiO. 
Indian   Langnages   <»r  America.      In  a  general 

view  of  tlio  languages  uf  the  Western  World  their  number 
and  variety  are  at  first  more  remarkable  than  is  that  ap- 
proach to  uniformity  in  plan  of  thought  and  verbal  struc- 
ture which  establishes  something  like  a  family  likeness 
among  tliem  all.  No  accurate  enumeration  of  these  lan- 
guages has  been  <ir  can  be  made.  Kirchcr  in  1075,  on  such 
information  as  he  c<udd  gather  from  .Jesuit  missionaries, 
estimated  the  number  at  about  5(HI,  (iarcia  cited  auihority 
for  reckoning  more  than  5000.  Herrera  had  been  told  that 
every  village  in  Mexico  had  a  language  of  its  own.  and 
Hervas  adoptetl  a  statement  that  tlie  number  of  South 
American  languages  and  dialects  was  between  1500  and 
2000.  One  estinnilc  is  as  good  as  another,  since  none  can 
be  based  on  sufficient  data.  Somewhat  nearer  approxima- 
tion may  be  had  to  tho  number  of  Hf>nk«  or  families  of 
spe<'ch  in  North  America.  In  184S,  Mr.  tiallatin  enume- 
rated thirty  two  distinct  families  in  and  N.  of  tlie  l.  S., 
not  including  the  languages  of  California,  which  were  not 
then — and  are  n<d  even  yet — sulheienlly  well  known  to 
juKtify  their  arrangement  by  families.  The  acquicilina  of 
New  Slexieo  by  the  C.  S.  niaile  a  considerable  aildilion  to 
Mr.  liallntin'ft'list.  His  cbissifieatinn.  ^o  far  as  it  goes  has 
been  generally  accepted  by  philologists,  subsequent  invce- 
tigatiKUS  having  confirmed  most  of  his  conclusions,  or  nt 
leawt  having  failed  (with  perhaps  two  exceptions)  to  estab- 
lish affinity  between  the  lnn;uislic  grnu|.s  he  separated. 

At  leiiNi  f.nir  tirth«  of  North  America  E.  of  the  H«»elty 
MiMiiitiiins  aijil  X.  of  Mrxie.i  was  uecnpied  by  nail.. lis    and 
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wandering  tribes  speaking  dialects  of  not  more  than  four 
radically  distinct  languages— namely,  the  Esktmo,  Atha- 
bascan, Algonkin.  and  Sioux  or  Dakota.  The  Eskimo 
was  spoken,  iu  various  dialects,  near  the  shores  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  from  the  E.  coast  of  Greenland  to  Beh- 
ring's  Straits,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  5400  miles,  and  it 
extended  southward  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  Straits  of  Bell- 
isle  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  S.  of  the  Eskimos  the 
territory  between  ^ud^-on's  Bay  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  stretching  westward,  between  50°  and  tJO°  N.  lat., 
nearly  to  the  Pacific,  was  occupied  by  the  Athabascan 
family  in  numerous  tribes,  among  which  may  be  named  the 
Chepewyans  {see  Northkrs  Indians),  and  the  nearly-re- 
lated "  Dog  Ribs,"  the  Slave  and  the  Beaver  ludians,  the 
Takullies,  and  probably  the  Loucheux.  E.  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  the  most  southerly  of  known  Athabascan  tribes 
is  that  of  the  Sussees,  near  the  head- waters  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan River,  about  51°  N.  lat.;  but  AV.  of  the  moun- 
tains offsets  from  this  stock  have  been  traced  as  far  S.  as 
Mexico.  Small  tribes  and  bands  of  Athabascans  were 
found  near  the  Pacific  in  Southern  Oregon  and  Northern 
California,  and  Prof.  W.  W.  Turner  showed  that  the  Apache 
nation  of  Arizona  and  Xcw  Mexico,  including  the  Navajos, 
Pinalcnos,  and  Jicarillas,  belong  to  the  same  great  family 
of  speech.  {See  Dr.  J.  C.  E.  Buschmann's  Ber  Afhapan- 
l-isrhe  ^Spffichstamm  flnrrjesteUt,  Berlin,  lS55,-and  his  Dns 
Apache,  mit  et'ner  8i/»t€in.  Worttafcl  d.  Athap.  Sprnch- 
stamins,  1860-63.)  E.  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  a  line 
drawn  north-westerly  from  the  head-waters  of  that  river  to 
those  of  the  Missinipi  (Churchill's)  River,  was  the  vast 
territory  of  the  Algonkins,  within  the  bounds  of  which, 
however,  was  comprehended  that  of  two  groups  of  Iroqcois 
tribes,  speaking  a  radically  different  language.  When 
North  America  became  known  to  Europeans  the  Algonkin 
country  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Athabascan,  Hud- 
son's Bay,  and  the  Labrador  Eskimos  ;  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic  as  farS.  at  least  as  Cape  Hatteras; 
S.  by  an  irregular  line  running  westwardly  from  that  cape 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  or  its  vicinity. 
One  Algonkin  tribe,  the  Sat>iikna  or  Biavk/'/ot,  is  found  far 
AV..  between  the  head-waters  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the 
Missouri,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  another, 
the  Chiiienne  or  Shijemir,  roamed  till  lately  the  country  that 
borders  the  North  and  South  Platte  rivers,  to  which  region 
they  seem  to  have  strayed  from  the  far  N.  "The  most 
widely  ditfused  and  the  most  fertile  in  dialects  '"  of  all  North 
American  languages,  the  Algonkin,  was  (in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Bancroft)  *' the  mother-tongue  of  those  who  greeted 
the  colonists  of  Raleigh  at  Roanoke  and  of  those  who  wel- 
comed the  Pilgrims  to  Plymouth.  It  was  heard  from  the 
Bay  of  Gaspe  to  the  vallej^  of  the  Dcs  Moines  ;  from  Cape 
Fear,  and  it  may  be  from  the  Savannah,  to  the  land  of  the 
Eskimos;  from  the  Cumberland  River  of  Kentucky  to  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Missinipi.  It  was  spoken,  though 
not  exclusively,  in  a  territory  that  extended  through  sixty 
degrees  of  longitude  and  more  than  twenty  degrees  of  lati- 
tude." In  some  of  its  numerous  dialects  the  polysynthctic 
type  or  plan  of  structure  seems  to  have  attained  its  highest 
expression  and  the  grammatical  apparatus  its  nicest  adjust- 
ment. Some  of  its  characteristic  features  will  be  noticed 
hereafter.  The  fourth  great  North  American  family,  the 
Dakota,  or  Sionx  (the  latter  being  an  abbreviation  of 
SaudtwesftouXf  itself  a  French  corruption  of  the  name 
given  to  the  Dakotas  by  their  rivals  and  enemies,  the  Al- 
gonkins), claimed  most  of  the  region  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  Saskatchewan 
on  the  N.  to  Arkansas  River  at  the  S.  A  detached  tribe, 
the  Wiiuu-bngocs.  were  found  (with  a  tradition  of  a  removal 
from  the  W.)  near  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan.  Another 
Sioux  tribe,  the  Assinihoins,  wandered  N.  along  the  upper 
Missouri  and  the  Assiniboin  rivers  to  the  AV.  side  of  Lake 
AA'innipeg  and  the  Saskatchewan,  and  became  allies  of  the 
Algonkins.  Next  to  the  Algonkin  language,  that  of  the 
Dakotas,  perhaps,  has  been  most  thoroughly  investigated, 
and  the  labors  of  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  liberally  seconded  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  the  publication  of  a  grammar  and  copious 
dictionary  (edited  by  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs),  have  brought 
this  language  prominently  to  the  notice  of  American  and 
European  ]diilologists.  (See  Dakota  Indians.)  To  the 
trihes  named  in  that  article  as  speaking  languages  of  the 
Dakota  stock  may  be  added  the  Omahas,  Ponkas,  loways, 
Otos.  Mandans,  and  Minitaris  or  llidatsa.  The  Paicuea 
and  Coinaiiches  were  included  by  mistake.  An  loirrty 
Grammar,  by  Rev.  AV.  Hamilton  and  S.  M.  Irwin,  was 
printed  in  1848,  and  a  Grojnmor  and  Divtionary  of  the 
nidntsa  Langiuuje  by  Dr.  AV.  Matthews  in  1S73  (J.  G. 
Slu-a,  New  York). 

Next  after  these  four  principal  families,  those  of  the  Ino- 
QTOI-S,  the  CHAHTA-MrsKOKi,and  the  Chkrokrk  (if  the  last 
two  may  not  ultimately  be  reduced  to  one)  were  the  most  i 


considerable.     The  Iroqnois-speaking  tribes  were,  as  has 

been  stated,  nearlj'  enclosed  within  the  territory  of  the  Al- 
gonkins. Their  northern  group  comprised  the  "Five  Na- 
ti»jns"  living  S.of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  and  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  and  AV.  of  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain, 
and.  farther  N..the  Hurons  or  AVyaudots,  the  Attiwandarons 
("Neutral  Nation"),  the  Eries,  and  the  Andastes.  The 
southern  Iroquois,  separated  from  their  congeners  by  inter- 
vening Algonkin  tribes,  were  the  Nottoways,  and  perhnps 
the  Meherrins  or  Tuteloes,  of  Southern  A'irginia  and  Norih 
Carolina,  and  S.  of  these  the  Tuscaroras,  who  removed 
northward  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  joined  the 
confederated  Five  (thereafter  known  as  the  Six)  Nations. 
(See  Iroqiois.  and  L.  H.  Morgan's  Leayne  of  the  Iro<p<oh.) 
Recent  investigations  b}'  Mr.  Horatio  Hale  have  thrown 
doubts  on  the  hitherto  accepted  affinity  of  the  Tuteloes  and 
Iroquois,  if  they  have  not  fully  established  the  connection 
of  the  former  with  the  Dakota  stock.  !RIr.  Hale  regards 
the  Tutelo  as  a  Dakota  dialect,  and  inclines  to  the  belief 
that  formerly  *•  the  whole  of  what  is  now  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  U.  S.,  from  the  Mississippi  nearly  to  the  Atlan- 
tic, was  occupied  by  Dakota  tribes,  who  have  been  cut  up 
and  gradually  exterminated  by  the  intrusive  and  more  en- 
ergetic Algonkins  and  Iroquois."  (See  Proccedinys  if  Am. 
Phtlologirnl  Soviet!/,  1871.  p.  15.  For  a  general  view  of  the 
Iroquois  language,  see  Gallatin's  Sijuopsia  of  the  Indian 
Tribes,  pp.  232-2;)S,  and  Ktndes  philolinjiipKea  sur  tpitlqnea 
Lanrjites  Sauvofjes,  par  N.  0.,  Montreal.  lS6t>.)  TheCHABTA- 
MrsKOKi  family,  comprising  the  Choetaws  and  Chicasas, 
Muskokis  or  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Coassattis,  Alabamos,  and 
Hitchitis,  occupied  the  territory  now  constituting  the  States 
of  Georgia,  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  with  a  por- 
tion of  Louisiana  E.  of  the  Mississippi,  except  ihe  shore  of 
the  Gulf  from  Mobile  westward  and  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, inhabited  by  various  small  tribes,  and  a  tract  in 
Northern  Alabama,  on  both  sides  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
which  belonged  to  the  Cherokees.  The  Choetaws  ami 
Chicasas  speak  nearly  related  dialects  of  the  same  lan- 
guage, to  which  probably  the  Hitchiti  also  belongs.  The 
Creeks,  Seminoles,  and  small  tribes  of  Coassattis  and  Ala- 
bamas  speak  dialects  of  another  language  of  the  same 
stock.  (For  the  Choctaw,  see  Byington's  Choctaw  Gram- 
mar, edited  by  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  1S70,  and  his  EutjUsh 
and  Chnctaw  Defiitcr,  1852:  Rev.  A.  AA'right's  vocabulary 
and  grammatical  notes,  in  Gallatin's  Synopsis.  Extensive 
vocabularies  of  the  Muskoki.  Coassatti,  Alabama,  Choctaw, 
and  Hitchiti  are  preparing  for  publication  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.)  The  Cherokees  { Tsaloiji)  lived  in 
villages  along  the  Tennessee  River  and  its  tributaries, 
their  country  extencling  over  the  mountainous  regions  of 
East  Tennessee  and  the  northern  portions  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  In  the  Cherokee  language  every  syllable  ends 
in  a  vowel  or  a  nasal,  and  this  peculiarity,  with  the  ab- 
sence (with  rare  exceptions)  of  double  consonants,  inclined 
Mr.  Gallatin  to  adopt  Barton's  suggestion  of  the  affinity 
of  the  Cherokee  and  Iroquois.  At  present,  however,  such 
affinity  cannot  be  considered  as  established.  The  inven- 
tion of  a  syllabic  alphabet  by  George  Guess  (or  Sequoyah), 
a  half-breed  Cherokee,  in  1826,  has  promoted  the  general 
education  of  that  nation,  but  for  those  to  whom  the  lan- 
guage is  not  vernacular  the  necessity  of  learning  eighty- 
five  arbitrarily-chosen  characters  interposes  an  additional 
obstacle  to  its  study.  (See  Mr.  Pickering's  Hemarkit  on 
the  Indian  Laiit/naycn  of  America,  from  the  JCnrycfopsedia 
Americana,  vol.  vi. ;  Rev.  S.  A.  AA'^orcester's  Jicmarks  on 
the  Principlcn  of  the  Cherokee,  in  Schoolcraft's  Indian 
Tribes,  ii.,  443;  H.  C.  von  Gabelentz's  Gramrnafik  d. 
Tscherokeeischen  Sprache.) 

The  seven  families  which  have  been  mentioned  were 
spread  over  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  territory  N.  of 
Mexico,  E.of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Between  these  moun- 
tains and  the  Sierra  Nevada  the  most  important  family  is 
that  of  the  Shoshone,  occupying  Utah,  Nevada,  the  southern 
part  of  Idaho  and  Oregon,  including  the  Kizh  and  Netela 
of  Southern  California  and  the  Comanchcs  of  the  prairies 
of  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  with  the  Shoshones  or  Snake  In- 
dians, AVihinasht,  and  Bannacks  in  the  valleys  of  Snake  and 
Owyhee  rivers,  and  the  several  divisions  of  the  Ute  (Utah) 
nation.  Dr.  J.  C.  E.  Buschmann  has  endeavored,  but  as 
yet  with  questionable  success,  to  establish  the  connection 
of  this  family  with  the  Sonera  stock  of  Northern  Mexico. 
N.  of  the  Shoshones.  between  45°  and  52°  30'  N.  lat.,  are 
two  considerable  families,  the  Sahaptin  and  the  Selish 
(Tsihaili-Selish  of  Hale).  The  former  includes,  besides 
the  Sahaptins  proper  (Nez  Perces).  the  AA'alla-AA'allas, 
Yakamas,  Pelouse,  and  Kliketats.  in  Northern  Oregon,  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  AVashington,  and  the  western  bor- 
der of  Idaho.  The  Tsihaili-Selish  are  distributed  by 
Mr.  Hale  in  four  group?,  represented  by  (1)  the  Shush waps 
or  Atnahs  of  British  Columbia,  and  the  "  Flatheads,"  or 
Selish  proper,  on  the  ujtper  Columbia  and  its  tributaries, 
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inchitling  the  Pend  d'Oreilles,  Cceurs  d'Alcne,  Spokancs, 

nn.l  Piskous:  (2)  the  N'skwally.  on  Pugel  Sound;  (3)  the 
Tsihailish  or  Chihailish,  between  the  N'skwally  and  the 
ocean,  and  the  Kowelitsk  or  Cowlitz,  S.  of  the  N'skwally: 
and  (t)  the  Kilhuuuks  (Tillamooksl,  along  the  coast  of 
North-weslern  Oregon.  Of  these,  only  the  first  group,  the 
Sclish  and  Shushwaps,  are  inland  trihes,  the  other  three 
divisions  being  included  geographically  with  the  Sound 
Indians.  Little  progress  in  classification  of  the  languages  \ 
of  numerous  small  tribes  of  the  Pacific  coast  has  been  made  j 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hale's  vocabularies.  (  U.  S.  E.c- 
ploriM,  Expedki<,n.\<,\.\\\.."  Ethnograj.hy  and  Philology.") 
For  all  that  is  known  of  their  territorial  divisions,  past  and 
present,  see  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  11.  H.  Bancroft's  ,\<ilivc 
K,„fs  ottk<-  Padfic  .s'f.x.,.,  1.ST+.  Of  the  structure  of  the 
Sahaptin  and  Selish  langmiges,  Mr.  Hale's  grammatical 
notes  to  vocabularies  give  the  best  general  account.  See 
also  M.  C.  Pandosy's  Grnmmar  and  lliclionari/  o/  the  1  <i- 
knma  (a  Sahaptin  dialect),  and  Mengarini's  Urammaticii 
Luu/iiK  Sel!c«:  both  printed  in  J.  G.  Shea's  scries  of  Amer- 
ican Lini/uiHiks. 

Of  languages  spoken  near  the  southern  border  ot  the 
U.  S.,  two  or  three  have  already  been  mentioned  as  belong- 
in''  to  the  Athabascan  and  Shoshone  stocks.  The  Caddoes 
(properly.  Cado-hadacho),  Adais,  Chetimaohas,  and  Atta- 
capas,  tribes  or  remnants  of  tribes  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  on 
the  Red  River  and  between  it  and  the  Gulf,  speak  four 
lani'u.ages,  which  Mr.  Galliitin  classes  as  radically  distinct. 
To°ho''Caddo  belong  the  dialects  of  the  Nandakoes,  the 
Nabedaches,  and  the  Inies  or  Tochin.  who  have  given 
their  name  to  the  State  of  Te.Kas.  The  Yi'MA  language  is 
spoken  on  both  sides  of  the  Colorado  River,  above  and 
below  the  junction  of  the  Gila.  To  it  belong  the  dialects 
of  the  Coeo-Maricopas.  now  living  in  a  village  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Gila:  the  Cuehans,  near  the  Colorado;  the 
Mohaves,  farther  N. ;  the  llualapais,  Yampais,  in  Arizona; 
and  the  Dieguenos,  near  the  Pacific  in  Southern  California. 
The  Pima,  with  its  dialects,  spoken  on  the  Gila  and  its 
southern  affluents,  is  included  by  Buschmann  in  his  Sonoha 
family,  of  which  the  Tarahumara,  Tepeguana,  Cora,  and 
Cahita  of  Xorth-westcrn  Mexico  constitute  the  first  group  ; 
the  Tuhar,  Hiaqui,  Eudeve,  and  Opata  of  Sonora  make  the 
second;  the  Pima  the  third:  and  the  Kinh,  Comanche, 
Shoshone,  etc.  the  fourth.  (See  Buschmann's  Die  Spiiren 
il.  AztekiMhm  Sjirnrdie,  etc.,  Berlin.  1869,  and  his  Die  I', ma 
Sprache,  1857.  A  grammar  of  the  Pima  or  Ncvome,  trans- 
lated by  Buckingham  Smith,  has  been  printed  in  Shea's 
American  Linquiitiet,  vol.  v.)  The  isolated  languages  of 
the  I'lieljl-m  or  Village  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
near  the  Rio  Grande,  and  bclween  it  and  the  upper  Colo- 
rado, present  problems  of  special  interest  to  ethnologists 
and  philologists  which  still  remain  unsolved.  In  these 
scattered  villages  dialects  are  spoken  of  four  or  five  distinct 
languages,  between  no  two  of  which  have  genetic  relations 
been  established. 

The  picture-writings  of  the  Aztecs,  the  incised  symbols 
on  the  stones  of  Palenquo,  Copan,and  'i'ucatan,  with  other 
evidences  of  a  higher  civilization  than  appears  to  have  been 
attained  by  northern  nations,  impart  peculiar  interest  to 
the  languages  of  Mkxico  and  Cksthai,  Ameiiica.  Since 
the  publication  in  ISt.O  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  Note,  on  the  Scmi- 
ciri/lzed  \ntl;nii  of  Mexico,  etc.  {Trann.  Am.  Ellinol.  Snr., 
vol.  i.),  mueli  has  been  done  for  the  comparative  philology 
of  these  tongues,  particularly  by  Piinentel's  Ciiadro  de- 
serinlirn  y  rumparalirn  de  /<(»  ^iif/i('i«  de  Me.rien  (I8fi2-fi5) 
and   the  Ucijrafia    de   Ian   len.,Ha«   tie  Mrxie;   of    OrOZCO    y 

Berra  (Mex.,  lStl4).  The  most  imjiortant  family  is  that  of 
which  the  Mexican  proper,  Xttlinail  or  A-^tce,  is  the  recog- 
nized type.  This  appears  to  have  been  spoken  by  the 
Nabuat'lacs  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  adjacent 
country  to  the  E.  and  S.,  and  in  numerous  dialects  it  ex- 
tended llironghout  the  Mexican  empire.  Buschmann  in 
his  principal  work,  I'ie  Spnren  d.  Azlelc.  Sprnehe.  main- 
tains the  northern  origin  of  the  Toltecs  and  Nahuallacs, 
and  has  collected  the  evidence  of  affinity  of  the  Aztec  with 
the  languages  of  North-western  Mexico,  and  of  the  latter 
with  the  languages  of  Sonora  and  Lower  California.  De 
Charcncey,  .Yoliee  nnr  rpirlipir,  famllleH  de  lamjnei,  du  Me.r- 
iquc  (IsfO),  accepting  Buscliinann's  classification,  recog- 
nizes in  the  "  Chichimecan  family  "  two  groups— the  noHh- 
crn  or  "Oregon,"  comprising  the  Comanche,  Kizh.  Sho- 
shone. Ute,  etc.;  the  southern  iir  "Mexican."  including 
the  Pima  and  other  languages  of  S-mnni.  with  Ihe  Cora 
and  the  Aztec.  The  Otomi  or  llia-hni.  spoken  by  tribes 
N.  and  W.  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  din".TS  widely  from 
other  languages  of  this  region,  and  its  presunieil  monosyl- 
labic character,  together  with  certain  peculiarilies  of  struc- 
ture, has  led  some  writers  to  regard  it  as  utterly  discordant 
from  the  general  type  of  American  speech,  and  as  probably 
of  foreign  origin.  But  the  monosyllabic  character  is  much 
less  apparent  in  tho  Maiahni,  a  dialect  of  tho  Otomi,  and 


disappears  in  the  Mallazinga  or  Pirinda  of  Toluca,  the 
affinity  of  which  to  the  Otimi  seems  established  by  recent 
invest'igations.     Other  Mexican  languages  of  undetermined 
affinities   arc  represented  by  the  Tarasca  (of  Michoacan), 
Tlapaueo  (Puobla),  Totonaco  (Pucbia  and  Vera  Cruzl,  Za- 
poteeo  and  Mixteco  (Oaxaca),  Zoqui  and  Mixe  (in   parts 
of  Oaxaca,  Tabasco,  and  Chiapas).     The  Iluaxtcco  or  Ilu- 
astce.  which  is  spoken  in  the  N.  of  Vera  Cruz  and  in  Puebla, 
has  few  coincidences  with  the  Mexican  or  the  Otomi,  but 
is  allied  to  the  great  Maya  family.     To  the  .Y/nj/n  stock 
belong  the  QuichtS  Kakchiquel,  Zutugil,  Ixil.  Choi  lor  Pu- 
tum)."Manie,  and  Pokonchi  of  Guatemala;  Tzendal,  Zot- 
zil  (Chamula),  Cborti.  and  Lacandou  of  Chiapas;  Chontal 
of  Tabasco  :  with  the  Maya  of  Yucatan.     The  Abbe  Bras- 
seur  de  Bourbourg,  an  enthusiaslic  and  indefatigable  stu- 
dent of  Central  American  antiquities  and  languages,  pub- 
lished, besides  a  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Quiche 
(Paris,    lSt)2),   translations    of   the   Poptd  Vuli,  or  sacred 
book,  and  of  a  Quiche  drama,  liablnal-Achi.     His  discov- 
ery in  ISea  of  an  ancient  jihonetic  aljihabet  employed  by 
the  Mayas  of  Y'ucatan,  preserved  in  manuscript  by  Bishop 
Landa.  excited  hopes  that  Ihe  pictured  annals  and  sculp- 
tured stones  of  Central  America  must  soon  give  up  their 
secrets.     The  hope  is  not  yet  realized.     The  Abb6  Bras- 
seur's  attempt  at  translation  of  a  ])art  of  the  Troano  manu- 
script bv  means  of  Landa's  alphabet  was,  as  he  subsequently 
admitted,   unsuccessful.        More   ample   materials  for   the 
study  of  the  Maya  language  and  its  dialects  may  hereafter 
enable  scholars  to  use  the  key  which  his  discovery  supplied. 
Dr.  H.  Berendt,  who  has  given  many  years  to  the  investi- 
gation of  Central  American  languages,  has  compiled  from 
ancient  manuscripts  a  copious  Maya  dictionary,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  soon  be  published.     (For  the  literature  of 
Central  American  languages,  see  E.  G.  Squier's  Mvnnfpaph 
of  Antlium  irhn  hare  icrilten  on  the  Lant/uar/ea  of  Central 
America,  1861.) 

In  South  America  the  number  and  diversity  of  idioms  are 
much  greater  than  in  the  North.    "  Of  no  part  of  the  world," 
says  Latham,  "  is  the  comparative  philology  more  uncer- 
tain and  obscure."     For  a  general  classification,  that  of  A. 
d'Orbigny  (V Homme   Amerieain,    Paris,   1839)  has   been 
accepted  "provisionally,  though  it  is  founded  on  the  physi- 
cal types  of  races  which  the  author  regards  as  distinct,  and 
not  primarily  on  language.     Varying  (with  Dr.  Prichard 
and  other  recent  writers)  the  order  of  D'Orbigny's  groups, 
the  South  American  nations  may  be   divided  as  follows: 
I.  Anbo-Peruvian,  from  the   Isthmus  of  Darien  to  Cape 
Horn,  comprising  (1)  the  yvrmi'nii— Quichuas  or  Kechuas 
{whose  language  was   spoken  by  all  tribes  subject  to  the 
Incas)  and  the  near-related  Avmaras  :  Atacamas  orOlipes; 
and  Changos;  (2)  the  Auiitlan  (of  the  Eastern  Andes)— 
Yuracaros  of  Bolivia,  Moeetencs,  Tncanas,  Maropas,  Apo- 
listas,  and  various  isolated   tribes  of  unknown  affinities; 
(3)  Soiith-Andian—Aramar^s  of  Chili,  Patagouians   (Te- 
huelhct),  and  Fuegians  ( Yaoana-cunny,  Alikhoolips,  Peclie- 
rnys,  etc.). — II.  Eastern  Nations  (lirasilio-Guaranian  of 
D'Orbigny);  (1)    yii/)!- tfi(«ra"ia"— including  many  tribes 
speakinglanguagcs  distinct  from  the  Guarani,  and  of  un- 
known    affinities;    (2)    Caribbean— eomfrising  nations   of 
the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  Guiana,  and  Vene- 
zuela,  allied    to    (ho  Carihs   of  the  Antilles,  Tamanacas, 
Chaymas,  Guarafinas,  Cunmnagotos,  etc.  ;  (3)  nations  and 
isolated  tribes  speaking  languages  which  seem  not  to  belong 
to  the  Tupi-Guarani   or  the  Carib  slock,  but  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  never  been  adequately  investigated. 
Among  these  are  the  "Botocudos"  (Aimorfs,  Guaymares), 
Goyatacas,    Puris,  Guatos,  Parcels,  etc.     (For  the  names 
and  what  little  is  known  of  the  languages  of  these  nations 
sec   Von    Martius's    important    Jleiirtitjc   z.    Ethnng.    nnd 
.•^praehcnhunde  Ameril.-a'g.  with  a  volume  of  vocabularies. 
^Xfu.) — III.  Mini-ANI)  nations,  including  (1)  those  on  the 
Lower  Paraguay  and  the  great  plain  of  Chacn — tho  Guay- 
curfls,  Lengoas,"Tobas,  Abipones,  Mbocobis,  Mbayas,  Guay- 
anos  or  Gualaclies,  Gual6s,  Payaguas  or  Payaquofis.  and 
olhers;    and    (2)    ihe   fhi<piilaa   and   the   .lf.ij-"»— between 
Potosi  and  I  lie  upper  streams  of  the  Parana— with  whom 
D'Orbigny  groujis  seventeen  other  tribes  attached  to  the 
Chiiiuitoiinil  Moxo  missions,  speakiug  difl'erent  languages. 
Loidiing  back  to  the  vast  field  which  has  been  only  par- 
tially surveyed,  tho  f|ueBtion  presents  itself:  Is  tliere  any 
bond  of   union  between  these  numer.Mis  families  of  hin- 
gunges  railically  distinct?  anv  characterislic  features  com- 
mon to  them  all  which  testify  to  the  original  unity  ol   all. 
or  at  least  distinguish  them  as  a  class  from  languages  of 
tho  Eastern  hemisphere'?     The  answer  must  be  given  less 
oonfidentlv  now  than  it  might  have  been  filly  years  ago. 
when  tho  attention  of  scholars  had  been  .lirccte.l  to  only  a 
few  of  Ihe  American  families  of  speech,  and  it  wn»  ensy  to 
assume  that  the  structural  and  graniinatical  charnctcTHtlcs 
of  these  were  common  1.1  all  Indian  Innguages.     Al  present. 
broad  generalizations  are  felt  t"  be  hazardous.       As    the 
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range  of  observation  haa  widened,  and  new  linguistic 
groups  and  isolated  dialects  have  been  brought  to  notice, 
it  has  been  discovered  not  only  that  American  tongues 
differ  among  themselves  in  some  of  the  features  which 
formerly  were  regarded  as  distinctive  of  the  class,  but  that 
no  one  of  these  features  is,  in  kind  if  in  degree,  peculiarly 
American.  After  twenty-five  years'  study  Mr.  Gallatin 
reached  the  conclusion  in  which  scholars  have  been  obliged 
to  rest — that  ■*  although  he  perceived  and  was  satisfied  of 
the  similarity  of  charncter  in  the  structure  of  all  the  known 
American  languages,  he  could  not  define  with  precision 
the  general  features  common  to  all."  No  morphological 
classification  which  has  yet  been  proposed  provides  a  place 
for  American  languages  exclusively,  nor  in  fact  can  their 
separation  as  a  class  be  established  by  mor])hological  cha- 
racteristics or  external  peculiarities  of  structure.  Their 
common  likeness  is  in  their  7>/a?i  of  thninjht,  rather  than  in 
their  methods  of  combining  elements  of  words  or  annexing 
formatives  to  roots.  Mr.  Daponceau  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest this  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Heckewclder  in 
1816.  and  more  explicitly  in  the  report  of  the  historical 
and  literary  connuittee  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety in  1S19.  He  observed  in  all  known  American  lan- 
guages, from  Greenland  to  Cape  Horn,  a  common  type  or 
plan  of  construction,  for  which  he  proposed  the  name  of 
*'  syntactic,'*  or  "  polysynthetic,"  as  being  that  "  in  which 
the  greatest  number  of  ideas  are  comprised  in  the  least 
numtier  of  words,"  this  being  effected  principally  in  two 
ways:  (1)  By  a  peculiar  mode  of  compounding  locutions 
'*  by  interweaving  together  the  most  significant  sounds  or 
syllables  of  each  simple  word"  employed  in  composition; 
(2)  by  •'  an  analogous  combination  of  the  various  parts  of 
sppceh,  particularly  by  means  of  the  verb,  so  that  its  va- 
rious forms  and  inflections  will  express  not  only  the  prin- 
cipal action,  but  the  greatest  possible  number  of  the  moral 
ideas  and  physical  objects  connected  with  it,  and  will  com- 
bine itself  to  the  greatest  extent  with  those  conceptions 
which  are  the  subjects  of  other  parts  of  speech,  and  in 
other  languages  require  to  be  expressed  by  separate  and 
distinct  words."  It  is  to  the  union  of  these  two  methods  of 
synthesis,  or  more  accurately  to  the  constant  tendenct/  to 
extreme  synthesis  which  un<lerlies  them  both,  that  American 
languages  owe  that  common  likeness  which  seems  to  indi- 
cate genetic  relationship.  The  class-distinction  founded 
merely  on  the  peculiar  mode  of  compounding  words — which 
was  not  quite  accurately  stated  by  Mr.  Duponceau — was 
not  generally  accepted  by  European  scholars.  W.  von 
Humboldt  in  1822,  suggesting  a  threefold  division  of  hu- 
man language,  as  isolating,  agglutinative,  or  inflectional, 
referred  the  American  tongues  to  the  second  or  "aggluti- 
native" order,  associating  them  with  the  so-called  Turanian, 
and  denying  them  the  ]iossession  of  true  inflections  and 
grammatical  forms.  This  classification  has  been  generally 
adopted  as  sufficient  for  practical  purposes,  though  mani- 
festly inexact,  for  "when  we  analyze  each  language  more 
carefully,  we  find  there  is  none  exclusively  isolating,  or  ex- 
clusively agglutinative,  or  exclusively  inflectional."  {Prof. 
M.  Miiller.  On  the  Strntifirntion  of  Laufftiafje,  p.  IS.  Other 
defects  of  Humboldt's  threefold  division  are  noticed  by 
Prof.  Whitney,  Lant/uni/e  and  the  Sriciice  of  Laiif/tintje, 
360  ff.)  If  the  American  languages  must  be  brought  under 
this  classification,  a  considerable  number  of  them  certainly 
are  as  fairly  entitled  to  inclusion  in  the  inflectional  class  as 
are  the  Semitic  or  the  Indo-European.  No  definition  of  an 
inflectional  language  has  been  given  that  will  exclude  the 
Algonkin  while  including  the  Hebrew.  The  modification 
of  the  root  by  varying  vocalization  is  as  well-marked  a 
feature  of  one  language  as  of  the  other.  And  if  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  "  polysynthetic  "  is  to  be  restricted  to  the 
morjihological  features  of  language,  it  may  be  given  as 
appropriately  to  the  Turkish,  and  perhaps  to  the  Basque, 
as  to  the  American.  Mr.  Duponceau  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  in  the  mode  of  compoHiii{in<f  words  the  Algon- 
kin materially  differed  from  the  Indo-European.  There  is 
no  "  interweaving  to);ether  the  most  significant  sounds  or 
syllables  of  each  simple  word"  to  form  the  compound  in 
any  other  sense  than  is  true  of  the  Latin  or  the  English 
language.  The  roots  of  each  simple  word  enter  into  com- 
position, divested  of  grammatical  formatives,  but  entire 
and  unchanged. 

"  The  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages" was  first  clearly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Gallatin 
{Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  \Gi)  as  "a  universal  tend- 
ency to  express  in  the  same  word  not  only  all  that  modi- 
fies or  relates  to  the  same  object  or  action,  but  both  the  ac- 
tion and  the  object,  thus  concentrating  in  a  single  expres- 
sion a  complex  idea  or  several  ideas  among  which  there  is 
a  natural  connection.  All  the  other  features  of  the  lan- 
guage seem  to  be  subordinate  to  that  general  principle." 
This  tendency  characterizes  the  whole  plan  of  thought,  and 
is  at  the  very  roots  of  language.     It  is  found  everywhere 


in  American  speech,  and,  so  far  as  the  languages  of  the 
world  have  been  investigated,  it  is  found  in  the  same  de- 
gree nowhere  else.  The  word-clusters  all  gather  about 
verbal  roots  or  assume  verbal  forms.  It  may  almost  be 
said  with  truth  that  Indian  languages — pronouns  and  a 
few  particles  excepted — are  all  verbs.  Every  word  may  be 
conjugated  by  moods  and  tenses;  every  so-called  noun  has 
its  preterite  and  future,  its  indicative  and  subjunctive  ;  and 
many  nouns  have  active  and  passive  voices.  Every  syn- 
thesis is  predicative,  and.  however  long  and  cumbrous,  is 
built  on  a  verbal  theme  and  assumes  one  of  the  eonjuga- 
tion-forms  of  a  derivative  or  compound  verb.  The  Chip- 
pewa language  (said  Bishoji  Baraga,  who  bad  attained  a 
remarkable  proficiency  in  its  study)  "is  a  language  of 
verbs.  All  depends  on  the  verl).  and  almost  all  is  or  can 
be  transformed  into  verl»s."  Father  Lacombc  {Gramiiiaire 
CrUe,  p.  53)  characterizes  the  Cree  in  nearly  the  same 
words.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Byiugton,  after  fifty  years'  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Choctaw,  askeil,  "  Cannot  all  Choctaw  nouns 
be  treated  as  verhs?"  {Chocffnc  Grammar,  ]».  45.)  Prof. 
Steinthal  has.  it  is  true,  taken  the  opposite  view,  and  he  is 
followed  by  Fr.  Miiller  and  some  others  in  denying  to  the 
Algonkin  languages  true  verb-forms,  and  treating  the 
synthesis  as  a  noun  ami  its  prefixed  pronoun  as  always 
possessive  ;  but  no  long  or  very  intimate  acquaintance  with 
any  Algonkin  dialect  is  required  for  showing  the  error  of 
this  position.  Mr.  Gallatin  justly  regarded  "the  happy 
manner  by  which,  through  the  insertion  of  a  single  parti- 
cle, not  only  tenses  and  our  common  moods,  but  almost 
every  modification  of  the  action,  is  specially  expressed,"  as 
the  chief  excellence  of  Indian  speech.  The  nature  of  the 
polysynthetic  structure,  and  some  of  the  grammatical  de- 
vices employed  in  its  composition,  can  best  be  shown  by 
examples.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these 
syntheses  were  framed  by  missionaries,  not  by  the  Indians 
themselves,  to  express  conceptions  foreign  to  the  Indian 
nature  and  language,  or  in  some  instances  merely  to  exhibit 
the  resources  of  these  languages  and  the  almost  infinite 
possibilities  of  verbal  comjiosition. 

Eliot,  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Algonkin 
dialect  of  Massachusetts,  uses  for  "our  lusts"  the  word 
num-matck-e-i'od-tan-ta-moo-on-ga-nun-iio-7ianh.   It  was  not 
easy  to  give  an  Indian  the  Puritan  conception  of  lust  as 
"sinful  longing."     Eliot's  synthesis  is  a  verbal,  with  the 
aflSxes  of  the  double  plural — i.  e.  of  the  pronoun  and  the 
action  or  desire.     The  verb  kodtantam  means  "to  long  for, 
to  greatly  desire  ;"  imttvhc-kodtantam  is  "  badly  to  desire  ;" 
viotchc'kodtautnm-oo-onk  is  a  verbal,   ** badly   longing  or 
desiring;"  nnm   (for  h)   is  the  possessive  pronoun  "my," 
which  becomes  plural.  "  our,"  by  the   insertion   of  -((hkoji 
before  the  final  -ash,  which  is  the  plural  termination  of  the 
verbal.     The  whole  expresses  "  our  evil  longings."    If  for 
mtitche,  wnitiii  should  be  substituted,  the  meaning  becomes 
"  our  good  (or  pleasing)  longings  :"  if  -jieh  be  substituted 
for  Jt-odf,  it  will  be  "  our  evil  hatings;"  and  so  on.     La- 
combe,   in   his  Grammuire  de   la   Laiif/ue  des    CrU   (1874), 
gives  examjiles  of  more  cumbrous  and  exaggerated  syn- 
thesis.    In  Western  Cree,  kit-oeatcd-soniyaic-i-icdsaHk-uten- 
j  i-gan-dhisk-H-m-i-s-is-i-uoir-oh  means  "  our  small  gold  can- 
I  diesticks."     (The  hyphens  here  divide  elements  of  synthe- 
j  sis  and  euphonic  connectives,  not   syllables.)     Lacombe'a 
j  analysis  is  too  long  to  be  given  here.     The  literal  trausla- 
j   tion  is  something  like  this:  "Our  yellow-silver  lighting- 
'.  instruments  of  metal,  the  very  small  j"  but  the  first  letter, 
j   k,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  inclusive  plural,  and,  in  con- 
j  nection  with  the  u>n  [  after  ubisk),  gives  the  meaning,  "  be- 
;  longing  to  all  of  u^,"  "yours  and  mine,"  which  the  Eng- 
j  lish  pronoun  does  not  express.    The  Rev.  Experience  May- 
!  hew,  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  of  Martha's  Vineyard  in 
I   1722,   gave   a   similar  specimen   of  word-building:    Xnp- 
piihh-  uuh- 16  -pC'pc-  nan  -  wut-  chnt-rhuh-quf>  -  Jca-  nch-rha- 
ii'-h-cha-c-nin-nu-tnun-no-nok;   "  our    well-skillcd    looking- 
glass-makers."     Of  the  twenty-two  syllables,  eight  are  re- 
quired for  the  name  of  "looking-glass,"  which,  like  every 
Indian  name,  conveys  a  specific  description  of  the  object 
as    a   "clearly-reflecting    instrument."      In  the  preceding 
examples  theprocess  of  forming  highly  compounded  words 
by  combining  several  significant  roots  is  nearly  the  same — 
the  pronominal  affixes  excepted — as  in  the  Latin,  German, 
or  English  language.     Such  compounds  as  "imperturba- 
bilis,"  "  expergefactus,"    "  incomprehensibleness,"  do    not 
differ  essentially  (as  Mr.  Gallatin  observes),  "either  in  the 
number,  nature,  or  arrangement  of  their  elements,  from  a 
large  portion  of  the  Indian  compounded  words."     Of  an- 
other mode  of  synthesis,  and  one  more  characteristic  of 
American  speech,  some  of  the  conjugation-furms  of  Algon- 
kin verbs  supply  good  illustrations.     Baraga  gives,  in  the 
Chippewa,  debimdfihin'ido'j.  meaning.  "I  think  what  they 
say  of  that  poor  fellow  is  but  too  true."     The  significant 
root  here  is  d^b-i  (in  the  Massachusetts  dialect  tapi),  "it 
satisfies,  it  equals,"  hence,  "  it  is  true."     The  primary  verb 
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19  ilibiccj  "he  speaks  true;"  the  traDsitiTe-animato  form  is 
lUhimnn,  "  he  speaks  the  truth  of  another  person  ;"  and  of 

this  tlio  "pitying  form"  (us  IJaraga  calls  it)  is  (If-bimashi, 
"he  speaks  the  truth  of  anothor.  poor  fellow!"  or  imper- 
sonally, "what  they  say  of  him  is  unfortunately  true;"  in 
the  "  Juhitative  "  form,  this  bt-i-omes  (lebiimtifiin-udotf,  "  I 
think  what  they  say,"  etc.  AM  except  the  radical  ih'b  is 
prainmar,  and  each  successive  modification  of  the  meaning 
is  given  by  regular  conjugation-forms.  In  anr>thcr  family 
of  language  we  have,  as  a  specimen  of  Clioctaw  synthesis 
(Gallatin's  S'l/nopniti,  249),  Wi-ul-taic'-ti-f/f'-ffi-tia-li'skdw^- 
lunf/-ta-nntc-ne'fi-'ti-fte-iiti  ;  tranpljited,  '■  They  will  by  that 
time  have  nearly  done  granting  [favors]  from  a  distance  to 
thee  and  me."  The  same  capacity  of  t^ynthesis  is  fount!  in 
languages  of  the  Pacific  const,  of  Mexico,  and  of  South 
America.  In  the  Sahaptin  (Xez  Perce)  of  Oregon  the 
word  L-i-nlifip-ttnt-tn-nl'U~ir>linan-!,nn~n(i-ni-mft  signifies *'he 
travelled  by  on  fnot  in  a  rainy  night."  The  jirimary  verl) 
is  icihna,  "to  travel  on  foot;"  tan  and  fnaia  are  adverbial 
prefixes,  meaning,  respectively,  "by  night"  and  "in  the 
rain  ;"  kan  denotes  a  "  passing  by ;"  iia  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  indicative  mood,  ki  of  the  third  person,  etc.  (Hale's 
X'<(»»  on  Lnnf/nfffffH  »/  thi^  Xorth-in-fit.)  Paredes  observes 
that  .Mexican  compounds  usually  consist  of  two  words  only^ 
occasionally  of  three,  and  that  such  as  exceed  the  latter 
number  arc  principally  used  with  reference  to  sacred  things, 
having  been  formetl  by  the  missionaries.  Of  these,  tfavti- 
tzhttiliztladuoiUi,  for  "original  sin,"  is  an  example.  This 
is  compounded  from  tlncatf,  "a  person,"  tzlntih'zt/i,  "  com- 
mencement "  or  "principle,"  and  tf'if(oco/li,  "sin."  The 
name  seems  along  one,  but  perhaps  the  doctrine  has  never 
been  clearly  taught  in  fewer  syllai)les. 

The  process  of  wurd-growth  will  be  most  conveniently 
exhibited  by  bringing  together  some  of  the  derivatives  of 
a  single  root.  The  following  are  selected  from  Chippewa 
words  (in  Haraga's  Dirtlonari/)  formed  on  the  verbal  root 
WAB,  "to  see."  With  the  verb  in  the  indicative  is  given 
the  conditional  participle,  which  is  used  as  a  noun  to  de- 
note one  who  may  or  habitually  does  perform  the  act  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb,  or  who  is  conceived  «»  performing  it. 
To  form  this  nomnn  nctnn'/t^  and  generally  in  conditional 
statements,  the  principal  vnwel  of  the  root  is  strengthened  ; 
thus,  w6.b-iy  "  he  sees,"  makes  icniAbid,  "  a  seer  " — /.  c.  one 
conceived  as  seeing,  who  may,  can,  or  habitually  does  see; 
«6l,  "he  remains,"  makes  ibid,  "one  who  remains;"  nibn^ 
*' he  dies,"  ui'hitd,  "a  dea<l  jicrson  ;"  f/io»8p,  "ho  hunts," 
(fAoHfted,  "a  hunter,"  etc.  If  the  verb  has  an  adverbial  or 
other  prefix,  the  change  takes  place  in  the  vowel  of  the 
prefix,  and  that  of  the  principal  root  is  not  affected.  This 
vowel-change,  a  characteristic  feature  of  Algonkin  lan- 
guages, is  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  them 
as  injlrrtiontif,  and  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  are  not  des- 
titute of  true  verb-forms. 

The  root  waii  is  found  in  the  primary  verb  trrtft-f,  "he 
sees:"  and  by  the  passive  sense,  "to  be  seen,"  come  the 
meanings  "to  be  light,  bright,  wliite,"  or  otherwise  visible. 
Hence, 

WAiifoi,  it  dawns,  lit.  "there  is  seeing;"  WA'na«7,  to-mor- 
row, lit.  "at  the  dawn  ;"  conditional  (with  change  of 

vowel)  WMAiumff,  at  dawning — i. «-.  irheneffr  it  dawns. 
WAnam  (n.),  dawn,  theeti>t;  \VAi('frt-oH</,  in  the  cast;  hence, 

a  name  of  the  morning  star. 
hiWAnnn,  dawn  (lit.  "seeing")  comes. 
itin  WAttfimn,  I  see  (an  animate  object);  w At Jina ma d,  ovm 

who  sees,  etc. 
uin  WAiinndon,  I  see  (an  inanimate  object) :  WAiADo«(/an|/, 

one  who  sees,  etc. 
tiin  bnn-AD'imlfni,  I   lose  sight  of  (it):   brnAUandanff,  one 

who  loses  sight,  etc. 
uin  WAnhandit,  I  sec  myself;  part.  wwAnnndiHrd. 
uiu  WAn(tndi</f,  I  sec  something  (intrans.);  part,  wainb- 

aitdiffcd. 
uin  WAtiaitgCf  I  sec,  look  on  (indcf.  intrans.);   part.  icaiAb- 

unfjfid. 
uin  ouhah,  I  sec  from  a  distance;  p.  ircnmtbld. 
wa'd'hioici',  ho  is  a  sorcerer  (seer)  ;  p.  iraiubauowid. 
uin  w  A'lim,  I  make  him  see;  p.  waiubind. 
uiHWAnttfi,  I  am  seeing — i.  c.  I  survive  the  night. 
jm'm  w \n(iiiinh,  I  (with  difficulty)  survive  the  winter, 
WAH/-*/,  a  swan  (literally,  "  he  is  white"). 
WAiio^f,  a  hare. 

WA'ii/r/«.ii,  a  blossom  (lit.  "it  is  seen"). 
WAuit/nn,  white  clay  ;   ir^ibii/ttifft\  he  plnstom  with  clay. 
WAiiAn/'/'oi  (intens,).  lime — ».  «.  very  white  clay;  tcdbabl- 

ifitiiiif,  be  wliitens  with  limo. 
\vA'ii(///»t,  white  lliinnel. 
WAWn'nn,  a  blanket. 
WAUiibik,  tin — /.  r.  white  mefnl :  nbik  is  not  an  indopond- 

ent  word,  but  a  generic  formative  of  names  for  rookfl 

and  minerals. 
wa'iw'v///.'/.  it  bt'conies  white.  ly  whil.i>h  ur  gray. 


WABiWiJfciV,  ho  is  whitish;  part,  mtidbiahfcisidf  a   whitish 

man. 
wAniMh/ciice,   he  is  (by  nature)  whitish;   part,  waidbiah- 

kiiced,  a  white  (whitish)  man. 
In  the  greater  number  of  the  derivatives  here  given,  the 
root  has  its  secondary  or  ])aspive  sense,  "  seen  "  =  white,  or 
distinctly  visible.  Still  more  numerous  are  the  verbs  ex- 
pressing modis  of  seeing  and  relations  of  the  subject  to  the 
object  of  sight.  The  variety  of  conjugation-forms  that  any 
of  tliese  verbs  may  assume  is  practically  without  limits.  A 
paradigm  of  the  primary  nin  icub — in  Schoolcraft's  ortliog- 
raphy  (/'-  >rnnb—^\\^  ilO" quarto  pages  (2lt9-:iSS)  of  the  ath 
vol.  of  his  Information  rcspccfiiig,  ttc.  the  Indian  Tribes, 
A  manuscript  paradigm  of  the  same  verb,  by  the  Kev. 
Thomas  Hurlburt,  is  still  more  extensive,  and  he  declares, 
moreover,  that  having  estimated  as  nearly  as  he  could  all 
the  jiossible  "inflections  of  tins  one  root  waii,  he  finds 
about  2n,On().0O0."  Evidently,  however,  he  uses  the  term 
"inflections"  in  a  larger  sense  than  grammarians  will  al- 
low it,  making  it  include  such  modifications  of  the  action 
as  arc  cfiVctcd  by  prefixing  or  incorporating  adverbial  par- 
ticles. But  npart  from  all  these,  which  belong  rather  to 
the  composition  of  words  than  to  grammar,  Indian  conju- 
gational  forms  arc  jtrodigiously  numerous.  They  may  bo 
referred  to  three  classes;  (1)  ;>fi-«oi(rt/,  expressing  by  the 
so-called  "transitions"  the  grammatical  person  of  the  ob- 
ject as  well  as  of  the  subject  of  the  verb;  (2)  animate  and 
inanimate,  distinguishing  the  object  or  subject,  or  both,  as 
belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  classes :  (^J  mo- 
dal and  circnniHtantial,  corresjiondiug  more  nearly  to  the 
Semitic  than  to  Indo-European  forms  of  conjugation,  though 
far  exceeding  the  former  in  number  and  variety.  The  per- 
sonal conjugations,  in  which  tlic  pronouns  of  tlie  subject 
and  the  object  are  united  with  the  verb,  arc  found  in  all 
American  languages  that  have  been  investigated,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  class.  The 
division  of  nouns  into  animate  and  inanimate  is  not  i)eeu- 
liar  to,  nor  is  it  recognized  in  all,  these  languages.  Such  a 
distinction  is  observed  in  the  (new)  Persian,  and  by  Kafir 
tribes  in  South  Africa;  and  there  is  something  like  it  in 
the  Tamil  and  other  Dravidian  tongues  of  Southern  India, 
which  divide  nouns  into  "  high  caste  "  or  "rational,"  and 
"no-caste"  or  '■  irrational."  It  pervade?  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  Algonkin  languages,  and  is  ])erha]js  their  most 
striking  feature,  modifying  the  inflections  of  nil  nouns  and 
the  conjugations  of  every  verb,  according  as  the  action  is 
exerted  by  or  upon  an  animate  or  inanimate  olyect.  Thus, 
a  Chijjpewa  Indian  says,  uin  pahitt'na,  "  I  strike  him  " — ■ 
e.  */.  a  man  or  a  horse ;  uin  jmhitt'an,  "  I  strike  it,"  a  stone, 
a  block,  or  other  inanimate  thing;  nin  pnhitvige,"  I  am 
striking  "  (somebody  or  something  indefinite) ;  nin  pakitfo- 
?»«","  I  strike  (an  animate  object)  belonging  to  him" — 
Cff,  his  child,  his  horse  :  pttkitfigan,  "  it  strikes"  (and,  used 
as  a  niMin,  "a  hammer");  pakit^iasHin,  "it  strikes  some- 
thing" ( unintentionally),  etc.  In  some  eases  the  distinc- 
tion is  not  merely  a  gramnmtical  one,  but  inheres  in  the 
root  —  €,   ff.   uin    midjin,    "  I    eat  "    something    inaninmte, 


whence,  impersonally,  ) 


'it  is  cafrn"  or  "  tlnv  eat 


it,"  used  as  a  noun  meaning  "  food,"  and  the  participial 
uiAd/id,  "an  eater:"  but  uiu  anuva,  "I  cat"  something  of 
the  animate  class  (which  includes  bread,  corn,  potatoes, 
fruits,  as  well  as  the  flesh  of  certain  animals),  and  emwady 
"an  eater."  In  no  other  American  family  is  this  tlistinc- 
tion  so  strongly  marked  or  of  so  extende<l  apjilication  as 
in  the  Algonkin,  but  it  is  fouml  in  the  Iro(iu()is.  less  promi- 
nently in  the  Cherokee,  in  some  Mexican  languages,  in  the 
Arrawak  of  (Juiana,  the  Quichua  of  Peru,  the  Tupi  {Uua- 
rani)  of  Brazil,  etc.  In  the  I'akota  it  is  indicated  only  in 
the  j>lnral  <tf  animate  nouns. 

Algonkin  verbs  have  ni»t  only  conjugation-forms  corre- 
sponding to  the  active,  middle,  and  passive  voices  of  Indo- 
European  languages,  but  a  great  variety  of  modal  and 
circumstantial  conjugations,  such  as  the  inceptive,  causa- 
tive, ilesideralivc,  frequentative,  habitual,  mutual,  involun- 
tary, simulative  (e.g.  niba,  "be  sleeps;"  uibAfcano,  "ho 
feigns  sleep"),  compulsive,  deteriorative  or  derogative, 
olc. :  and  nmny  of  these  forms  may  bo  conjugated  iithnna- 
tively,  negatively,  and  iloubdngli/.  the  system  of  personal 
"  transitiiHiK  "  and  the  distinction  between  animate  and  in- 
animate, in  subject  and  object,  being  mainlaineil  through- 
out. Similar  richness  of  verbal  expression  belongs  to 
other  American  tongues.  Von  Tschudi  enumerates  thir- 
teen classes  or  forms  of  Quichua  verbs,  all  formed  from  tbo 
prinmry  by  eonjugatiorml  suffixes. 

In  numy  languages  nouns  have  the  »amo  form  in  tho 
iilural  us  in  the  singuliir,  plurality  being  expressed  by  an 
nulependent  word  meaning  "  nniuy,"  by  a  numeral,  or  <mly 
by  the  following  verb.  Others,  like  the  Sioux-Dakota,  have 
a  plural  r«oiii  r..r  animatr  n-'uns.  but  not  for  the  inanimate. 
In  the  Algonkin  each  of  these  two  clnsse-J  has  its  charnc- 
teii.-tic  plural,  that  of  animiite  nuuns  being  nearly  llie  same 
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in  all  dialects  of  the  family,  while  the  termination  of  the 
inanimate  plural  varies  considerably.  Cherokee  nouns, 
pronouns,  and  verbs  have  dual  as  well  as  plural  forms,  and 
the  Iroquois  has  in  addition  to  these  an  "indeterminate" 
or  collective  plural.  The  distinction  of  pcrmns,  as  first, 
second,  and  third,  is  so  well  established  in  English  gram- 
mar that  it  seems  to  us  the  only  natural  one.  In  many 
Indian  languages  there  is  no  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
its  place  being  supplied  by  a  demonstrative.  In  many 
others  there  are  two  pronouns  of  the  Jirst  person  plural, 
which,  combining  with  nouns  and  verbs,  form  the  inrit(xive 
and  exciusii'c,  or  "general"  and  "limited,"  plurals,  the 
former  including  both  the  speaker  and  those  to  whom  he 
speaks  ("you  and  I"),  the  latter  including  only  the 
speaker  and  those  for  whom  he  speaks,  and  excluding  all 
others  ("  we,  not  3'ou  ").  The  Cherokee  distinguishes  two 
third  persons  as  present  or  ((bscnt,  and  has  also  two  first 
persons,  dual  and  plural;  and  the  same  distinction  is  ob- 
served in  the  Chayma  (and  perhaps  other  Caribi-Tamana- 
can  dialects),  the  Quichua.  etc.  The  double  first  person 
plural  (inclusive  and  exclusive)  belongs  to  all  Algonkin 
languages,  to  the  Iroquois.  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Sahaptin 
(Nez  Perec),  Quichua,  and  others.  It  is  found  also  in  the 
Dravidian  languages  of  Soutliern  India,  in  the  M.anchu,  in 
Polynesian  and  some  Australian  dialects,  and  in  those  of 
Hottentot  tribes  of  South  Africa,  and  would  seem  to  have 
been  very  generally  resorted  to,  at  one  stage  of  the  devel- 
opment of  language,  in  finding  a  way  from  the  primitive 
dual  to  the  conception  of  unlimited  plurality.  In  the 
Cherokee,  as  has  been  said,  the  dual  as  well  as  the  plural 
has  inclusive  and  exclusive  forms  for  the  first  person — "  wo 
two  "  (/.  r.  "  he  and  I  "),  and  '*  we  two"  (»*.  e.  '*  thou  and 
I,  and  not  he");  but  in  the  third  person  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction made  between  dual  and  plural. 

In  some  Indian  languages,  and  particularly  in  the  Al- 
gonkin family,  both  transitive  verbs  and  the  (animate) 
nouns  and  pronouns  they  govern  have  two  or  three  third- 
personal  forms,  distinguishing  degrees  of  relation  to  the 
subject  of  the  verb.  Baraga  ( Otchipwi  Grammar)  and 
Lacombe  (Orammoire  Crltte)  call  these  the  simple,  the 
second,  and  the  third-third  persons;  Cuoq  {Etudes  phUo- 
lrnfi.'/ii€9)  di^nominates  the  second  as  the  third  person  "ob- 
viatif,"  and  the  third  as  the  *' sur-obviatif."  To  take  an 
example  from  the  English:  in  "John  struck  Paul,"  John 
is  tho  first-thinl  and  Paul  the  second-third  person;  in 
"John  struck  Paul's  son,"  "son"  is  the  third-third,  or 
"sur-obviatif."  If  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  in  the  first 
or  second  person,  the  governed  noun  (if  in  the  third  per- 
son) has  tho  first  or  simple  form:  (Chip.)  uin  sagia  uoss, 
"I  love  my-father;"  if  there  are  two  third  persons  in  tho 
sentence,  one  takes  the  second-third  form — e.  g.  aic  iniui 
od-ftnokitaican  ?i08«AN,  "that  man  works  for  (serves)  my 
father;"  if  there  are  three  or  more  third  persons,  the 
first  is  in  the  simple  form,  the  second  in  the  second-third 
or  obviative.  the  third  and  all  others  in  the  third-third  or 
super-obviative :  c.  g.  Jnaep  o-gi-odnpinan  ahintSdlnAS 
ogisi-guie,  "Joseph  took  tlie  young  child  and  hi»  mother." 
(This  example  is  taken  from  Baraga,  p.  72.)  In  the  Chip- 
pewa, the  second-third  person  ends  in  n,  an,  or  on,  the 
third-third  in  ni,  ani,  or  on/,  and  a  corresponding  change 
is  made  in  the  form  of  the  governing  verb;  e.  g.  Jak  ot- 
airemxa  o-eahih\s-\'Si  Siibetxs  ot-auimyi.  "The  sister  of 
Jacques  loved  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth;"  lit.  "Jacques 
his-sister  she-loved  Elizabeth  her-daughter,"  where  "  sis- 
ter" and  Elizabeth  are  in  the  second-third  person, 
"daughter"  in  the  third-third,  and  the  verb  has  the  dou- 
ble affix  of  second  ami  third,  ati-ini.  (Cuoq.)  The  Eskimo 
has  two  forms  for  the  thir<J  person,  one  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Egede,  is  used  only  when  the  object  of  the  verb  be- 
longs to  the  subject:  thus.  IcitoruA.  titriiivd,  "he  gave  it  to 
his  (another  person's)  child,"  but  kltnrue  tnrm'vd,  "  he  gave 
it  tn  his  (own)  child."  Eliot,  in  his  Massachusetts  version 
of  the  Bible,  makes  use  of  the  "obviative"  form,  but  has 
not  mentioned  it  in  his  grammar  of  the  language;  and  as 
Zeisberger  seems  not  to  have  discovered  it  in  the  so-called 
Delaware,  it  was  not  brought  to  the  notice  of  Duponceau, 
Gallatin,  or  Pickering.  It  is  probable  that  some  such  dis- 
tinction between  the  principal  and  the  dependent  third 
persons  may  be  found  in  most  American  dialects.  Pandosy 
in  his  Vakama  (Sahaptin)  grammar  notices  a  difference  of 
inflection  "  when  the  governing  substantive  is  itself  gov- 
erned by  a  verb."  In  the  Quichua  the  distinction  is  effected 
hy  special  forms  of  the  demonstrative;  in  the  Tupi  of 
Brazil,  by  a  "reflexive  particle." 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  these  languages  is 
the  facility  with  which  concrete  an<l  abstract  names  may 
be  formed  not  only  from  every  verb,  but  from  the  several 
voices,  moods,  and  tenses  of  the  verb.  One  species  of 
verb-noun,  of  very  frequent  use  in  Algonkin  speech,  has 
been  mentioned  before — that,  namely,  which  designates  a 
person  who  habitually  does,  or  may  do,  or  who  is  conceived 


as  doing,  the  act  expressed  by  the  verb,  corresponding  to 
the  English  jtomen  actoris  in  -cr.  This  name  is  formed  as 
a  conditional  participle,  or  as  the  third  ])erson  singular  of 
the  conditional  present,  with  a  change  of  the  vowel  of  the 
root:  thus,  from  Chiji.  r/tos«e,  "he  hunts,"  comes  gdossed, 
"  a  hunter  ;"  from  giiii6diy  "  he  steals,"  gimodid,  "  one  who 
steals,  a  thief"  (and  if  the  name  is  intended  to  convey  a  re- 
proach, gemodiauK^D,  "one  who  too  much  steals,  an  habit- 
ual thief") ;  from  ojlton,  "  he  makes  it,"  u-ejitod,  "  one  who 
makes,"  etc.  Another  very  large  class  of  nouns  is  formed 
from  the  indicative  present,  to  denote  the  action  of  the  verb, 
answering  to  the  English  substantive  participle  in  -iiig;  e.  g. 
{Q\\\\-).)gim6di,  '^hd  stcii\s  „"  gittiddi-ir  in,  "stealing,  theft;" 
migildi,  "  he  fights;"  migddiicin,  "fighting,  war;"  tuinikice, 
"  he  drinks  :"  ininikirririn,  "drinking  "  (so,  mintK-icistlKJicitt, 
"too  much  ilrinking.  intemjierance:"  ininikic^sain-in,  "not 
drinking,  abstinence").  Other  verb-nouns  serve  to  name 
instruments  for  performing  the  act  expressed  by  the  verb; 
as  from  Chip,  pakiteige.,  "  he  strikes."  is  formed  pakiteigan^ 
"  a  hammer,"  literally  '*  it  strikes  :"  from  pdehkisi,  "  it  ex- 
plodes, bursts"  (witii  noise),  comes  p&nhkisigan,  "a  gun" 
— /.  e.  an  exploding  instrument:  from  jibCtiabandan,  "he 
looks  througli  sonu' thing,"  jlbi'iiahandjigan,  "  an  instru- 
ment made  for  looking  through,  a  spy-glass,"  etc.  Since 
every  so-called  adjective  may  be  conjugated  as  a  verb,  iVom 
which  nouns  may  be  formed  for  designating  the  actor, 
action,  and  instrument,  and  since  the  formation  of  ail  such 
verb-nouns  is  regular,  so  that  every  new  name  is  self-de- 
fining, it  is  plain  that  the  possible  enlargement  of  the  vo- 
cabulary is  absolutely  without  limit.  The  Indian  languages 
are  far  richer  in  concrete  and  special  than  in  abstract  and 
general  names:  but  this  is  not  because  they  are  inadequate 
to  the  expression  of  abstract  ideas  or  generalizations,  but 
because  the  Indian  aims  always  at  the  attainment  of  abso- 
lute precision,  and  at  an  exactness  of  denotation  wliich 
higher  culture  and  larger  intelligence  permit  Indo-Euro- 
peans  to  disregard.  There  is  an  illustration  of  tliis  in  the 
nicety  of  the  distinction  made  between  the  active  and  pas- 
sive substantive-participle  in  many  American  languages. 
The  Indian  has  no  expression  for  abntraet  love,  hate,  truth, 
fear,  anger,  etc.  Love,  for  instance,  is  either  "  a  loving"  or 
"a  being-loved."  according  as  it  is  referred  to  its  subject 
or  object,  and  it  is  named  by  an  acti\'e  or  passive  verb- 
noun.  In  English  "the  love  of  God"  may  mean  either 
man's  love  to  God.  or  God's  love  to  man.  The  Algonkin 
avoids  this  ambiguity.  In  the  Chippewa,  for  example, 
from  etigiiice,  "  he  loves,"  is  formed  sagiitcewiu,  **  a  loving  " 

(love  given) ; 
from  eiigiigosi,  "he   is   loved,"  is   furmed   sdgiigusiniu,  "a 
being-loved"  (love  received): 
from  sCigiidivif  "he  loves  himself,"  is  formed  sdgiidisiiciUf 

"  self-loving ;" 
and  from  the  mutual  conjugation-form  of  the  same  verb, 
a/igiidiwin,  "mutual  loving."  So,  from  pnkitiige,  "he 
strikes,"  come  pakiteigewin,  "a  beating  given,"  and  paki- 
teigoiHn,  "a  beating  received."  And  the  form  of  these 
verb-nouns  may  be  modified  according  as  the  object  of  the 
action  or  emotion  is  animate  or  inanimate.  Similar  dis- 
tinctions are  found  in  other  American  languages.  Paredes 
(quoted  by  Gallatin)  notes  the  double  forms  of  verbal  nouns 
in  the  Mexican,  "both  of  which  express  the  acts  of  doing 
that  which  the  verb  signifies.''  the  former  actively,  the 
latter  passively  :  thus,  "  tetia  rotiaLi'/.riA  is  *  the  love  I  have 
for  another.'  notla  rotlaocx  is  *  the  love  another  has  fur 
me.'"  In  the  Quichua,  Von  Tschudi  notices  four  kinds  of 
verb-nouns,  formed  res]>ectively  from  the  active  participle 
an<l  the  imperfect,  perfect,  and  future  of  the  infinitive,  in 
both  .active  and  passi^'C  voices — e.  g.  from  opa,  "  to  bear," 
come  opal-,  "bearer,"  opat/,  "the  burden"  (that  which  is 
borne),  apnaca,  "he  who  has  borne,"  apanca  or  apana, 
"that  which  is  to  be  borne,"  etc. 

"Some  learned  Eurnpeans  have  not  disdained  to  study 
the  structure  of  the  idioms  of  America  with  the  same  care 
as  they  study  those  of  the  Semitic  languages  and  of  the 
I  Greek  and  Latin.     They  no  longer."  said  Baron  von  Hum- 
j   boldt,  "attribute  to  the  imperfection  of  a  language  what 
I  belongs  to  the  rudeness  of  the  nation.     It  is  acknowledged 
;  that  almost  everywhere  the  Indian  idioms  display  greater 
[  richness  and  more  delicate  gradations  than  might  be  sup- 
!  posed  from  the  uncultivated  state  of  the  people  by  whom 
I  they  are  spoken;"  and  he  observed  as  evidence  of  this  that 
j  the  hh/fs  of  Theocritus  "had  been  translated,  with  grace- 
'  ful  simplicity,  into  the  language  of  the  Incas,  and  that  he 
i  was  assured  that,  excepting  treatises  on  science  and  phi- 
1  losophy,  there  is  scarcely  any  work  of  modern   literature 
■  that  might  not  be  translated  into  the  Peruvian."     Naxera 
has  given  a  translation  of  an  ode  of  Anacreou  into  Otomi. 
I  The  Abbfi  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg.  by  his  French  version  of 
the  Rnbiiial-Achi,  from  the  Quiche  of  Guatemala,  has  shown 
that  language  to  be  not  ill-furnished  for  poetical  and  dra- 
matic  composition.     In  the  Algonkin,  Iroquois,  Chahta- 
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Muskoki,  Dakota,  and  other  North  American  families  the  |  on  Mian  i«"r7««9='  »/ ^'"^  '^^  '.ttefeted  %lx) 
rsn.llneas  and  case  with  which  new  words  have  been  lormcU  £,,t/y./.  Amtncami.  \o\.  vi.,  and  separately  prmiea  looi;, 
Po  idts  and  ^'.^irts  ,;evrou.1y  unUnown-.he  furn.atiuu  and  his  nutcs  to  the  rc.^.n.  ot  .^  -  ^f'^^l'-./'-'- 
bein,  always  in  strict  accordance  w.th  the  s.rnctnral  ,a^      ^^:;JIet:::;i^1;«^"b;'r  f!  n:iK;\::l-;^)w 

Thoii:/lit  in  Aiim-icaii   Lamjuuijct,  in   vol.  11.  (pp.  .!4n-;iJp) 


of  the  language — give  sufficient  evidence  ( as  .Mr.  Gallatin 
remarked)  that  these  Indian  tongues  '•  had  within  them- 
selves the  power  of  progressive  improvement  whcnCTer 
required  Viy  an  advance  in  knowledge  or  civilization."  The 
author  of  '£tmlcs  iihiMor/i./urx  «iir  ijiielqua  Lnnyiies  &ih- 
tmirn  <!<•  rAmfriiiiie  (Montreal,  ISIIO)  and  of  Jwjcmcit  en-oni 
tie  M.  ErursI  li.-imn  gur  la  Inmjttes  Siiitvarjes  (1S69),  who 
writes  with  e.Hccllenl  knowledge  of  his  subject  so  far  as  the 
northern  .\lgoukin  and  the  Iroquois  dialects  are  concerned, 
has  shown  ii.iw  slight  foundation  there  is  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  M.  Renan  and  some  other  eminent  philologists 
of  Europe,  that  these  languages  are  incapable  of  expressing 
abstract  ideas,  that  their  richness  in  forms  and  in  special 
terms  is  at  the  expense  of  accuracy  in  denotation,  and  that 
they  are  destitute  of  true  inflections.  On  this  last  point 
something  has  alrc.adv  been  said  in  this  article,  but  it  may 
be  well  to  add  the  weil-considered  statement  of  Jlr.  Galla- 
tin in  his  last  work,  that  "  fhe  Indian  languages  abound 
■with  inflections,  having  precisely  fhe  same  character  with 
those  which  are  universally  considered  as  such  in  other 
—or.  as  he  savs  elsewhere—"  in  the  classical  languages. 

However  numerous  may  be  the  derivatives  and  possible 
syntheses,  the  number  of  roots  in  any  Indian  dialect  is 
small.  These,  of  course,  arc  common  to  all  langu-iges  of 
the  same  family,  but  they  are  not  exempt  from  phonetic 
change  in  passing  from  one  dialect  to  another.  Their 
identtty  may  thus  bo  nearly  lost,  and  perhaps  cannot  be 
established  except  by  extensive  comparison  of  dialects. 
The  Dakota  name  for  ■'  ten,"  for  example,  is  in  the  Sioux 
wl-h'he-Mn„;  in  the  Winnebago,  klirn-pmi:  in  ihe  Ponka, 
gllte-ba.  These  (rejecting  a  prefix  in  the  Sioux)  arc  merely 
phonetic  variations  of  fhe  same  name;  kclie,  kh'ra,  and 
qthe  are  equivalent,  and  so  are  mnit,  puii,  and  bo.  In  the 
Algonkia  family  the  range  of  divergence  is-  less  wide,  yet 
stiM  consider.able ;  the  Abnaki  are«i',  "  man,"  and  the  Illi- 
nois illlui,  are  not  far  apart  or  from  Chippewa  inn,,  :  in 
MicmacTrHi  (or  «/•"»)  and  Quinnipi  reit  the  difference  is 
more  apparcni,  and  still  more  in  Hudson's  Bay  Crce  ethiu  u, 
Western  Crce  ii/inu.  and  Shvenne  ininl. 

Till  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  languages  of  each 
of  the  principal  American  families  shall  have  been  investi- 
gated, and  the  laws  and  limits  of  phonetic  change  are  bet- 
ter understood  than  at  present,  questions  as  to  the  genetic 
relation  of  one  of  these  families  to  another  must  remain  un- 
answered.    As  yet,  philology  has  no  sufficient  data  for  de- 
termining either  fhe  fact  or  the  degree  of  such  relationship. 
Still  less  is  the  philologist  competent  to  decide,  on  evidence 
now  supplied  by  language,  that  any  family  of  American 
speech  is,  or  is  not,  of  Asiatic,  European,  or  African  deri- 
vation.     In    support  of  different  theories    respecting   tho 
origin  of  the  Indian  races,  various  resemblances  and  analo- 
gies have  been  pointed  out  between  American  dialects  and 
on;>  or  another  (.f  the  languages  of  the  Old  World.     Tho.se 
who   believed  the   Indians  to  ho  deseendants  of  the  lost 
trifles  of  Israel,  discovered  in  their  languages  striking  af- 
finities to  the  Hebrew,  and  one  writer  conjeclured  that  the 
Mohawks  wore  of  the  triboof  Levi,  because  their  name  cor- 
responds so  nearly  to  Hebrew  Mci,li„l.-rJc,  translated  "  law- 
giver" in  Oen.  xiix.  10.    Vater  in  MllkridntM  gave  a  long 
list  of  words  of  similar  sound  and  meaning  in  Indian  and 
Asiatic  languages,  as  evidence  that  America  was  peopled 
by  emigration  from  Norfh-eastern  Asia.     Tho  vocabulary 
of  the  Caribs  has  been  made  fo  give  evidence  of  their  African 
origin.    M.deCharencey.  impressed  by  structural  an<l  gram- 
maTical  rcsemblnnces  between  certain  American  dialects — 
particularly  tho  Easlern  Ali'uikin- and  the  lir-sque,  is  led 
to  believe  that  the  New  World  was  peopled  by  Iberian  colo- 
nists fromWestern  Europe.  (  /'.-,  Aflinlirflr  h  lo,„j„r  !l„„i„c 
a,-cc  k>  i,lio,„c,  iht  .\:„„-e,t„-Mn„>l,:  l.SCT.)     The  supposed 
likeness  of  some  Indian  words  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  San- 
scrit has  more  than  once  been  pointed  out ;  as,  for  example, 
Ab'onkin  ,ri,i,r,un  and  Gr.  or«o?.  Lot.  ri>ii«.-  Aztec  //"'/  and 
UrTiJ.ot.     Evitlenec  satisfactory  fo  such  as  were  predis- 
posed fo  accept  it  has  been  found  of  the  genetic  conneetion 
between  American  speech  and  Egyptian.  Mongolian,  Tnn- 
gusio,  Samoyedio,  Malayan,  and    Polynesian,  and   m  fact 
almost  everv  known  language  of  the  world.     On  fhe  cither 
hand,  ethnologists  of  the  school  of  Morion.  Xotl.  an.l  Glid- 
don   attach  litflo  weight  to  any  such  evidence  <.r  cxfra- 
Ainerican  aRinily,  and  regard  fhe  languages  of  the  Indians, 
like  their  race,  as  autochthonous. 

For  a  general  view  of  the  strueturo  and  comparative 
grammar  of  North  .Vmerienn  languages,  Mr.  Gullafin  s 
S,/„np,;,  of  till-  Indio,,  T,-il,.;  (  7Vo"»nc(M...»  './  ('"■  A,n. 
A„ii,,.  Soriel,,,  vol.  ii.l,  supplemented  by  his  notes  on 
Halc-s  Vornh„lnrio>  {Tran:  A«i.  Eihnol.  Sor.rt,/.  vol.  li.), 
are  still  tho  best  guides.     Mr.  Pickering's  excellent  paper 
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of  Schoolcraft's  great  collection  of  Hi«loricu!  aud  Statis 
tied  Ii,farm„tion  respecting  tin;  Itidian  Tribes  (fi  vols.  4fo, 
18oI-j6) — a  work  which  contains  much  valuable  material, 
though  this,  unfortunately,  cannot  easily  be  separated  from 
tho  worthless  mass  in  which  it  is  buried.  The  third  vol- 
ume of  Miiliridotts,  by  Adelung  and  Vater  (lS12-l(i).  sup- 
plies much  valuable  information,  particularly  as  to  South 
American  languages.  For  fhe  general  bibliograiihy  see 
Trubner's  edition  of  Ludewig's  Literature  of  Ameriran 
Aborit/iiia!  Loiirjtioijcs,  with  Prof.  W.  W.  Turner's  addi- 
tions and  corrections.  An  Esmy  lo,rnrds  an  Indian  Jlib- 
liorp-apJ,,/.  bv  Mr.  T.  W.  Field  (New  York,  1873),  though 
primarily  designed  only  as  fhe  catalogue  of  a  private 
library,  is  a  convenient  and  useful  book  of  reference. 
For  languages  of  the  Pacific  coast,  Horatio  Hale's  col- 
lected vocabularies  and  gianimalical  notes  in  vol.  vii. 
{Ethnor/raphij   and   I'lli/oh,,/,/]    of    flio    III port   of  the    ('.    S. 

Erplorlnii  Ejpediiion,  sup]>licd  much  valuable  material,  to 
which  W'.  H.  Dall's  Alaska  and  its  Jlesunrccs  made  im- 
portant additions.  Tho  best  authorities  for  the  Dakota 
and  Athabascan  languages  have  been  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  this  article.  For  the  Eskimo  sec  the  Groenlondsk  Graii,- 
matiea  of  0.  Fabricius  (Copenhagen,  1701).  and  Klein- 
Echmidfs  Gi-ammollk  d.  Grond.  Sproehe  (Berlin,  18,51). 
For  tho  Algonkin,  besides  the  works  of  Duponceau,  Pick- 
ering, and  Gallatin,  see  Baraga's  Otchip,r,'  Grammar  and 
Dietlonnrii,  J.  Howe's  Cree  Grammar,  Laeoiube's  Gram- 
maire  dc  ^la  Lampie  dcs  Crls  (Montreal,  1874)  and  accom- 
panying Dictioi'iai-y,  and  fhe  two  works  previously  , men- 
tioned by  "N.  0.,  iincien  missionnaire"  (M.  Cuoq ).  jf/iit^eo 
philolor/iqnrs,  etc.  and  JnijcnKiit  erroiif  de  M.  Ernest  Jienan, 
etc.,  which  give  a  good  outline  of  Iroquois  as  well  as  Al- 
gonkin grammar.  For  fhe  languages  of  South  America 
generally  see  C.  F.  P.von  Marfius's  /leiti-Si/e  ■^nrEthnnijrapUie 
nnd  Sprachenkunde  An,crika's  (Leipsio,  1867),  and  A.  d'Or- 
bigny,  L' Homme  Ameri,-ain,  etc.  (Paris,  ISS'J);  and  as  an 
aid  fo  tho  comparison  of  South  with  North  American 
guages,  J.  J.  von  Tschudi's  Di<:  Qnl'dma  Sp,-o,die  (\V 
18.53)  is  of  special  value.  J.  Ha»i«osd  TuuMBtii.L. 

Indian  Ocean  is  the  name  of  the  vast  sheet  of  water 
between  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia,  traversed  by  the  equa- 
torial current,  flowing  from  E.  fo  AV.  with  a  somewhat 
varying  velocity,  nnd  forming  a  very  rapid  current  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

Indiano'la,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Warren  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Chicago  Piock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  Indianola  branch, 
20  mii"es  S.  of  I>rs  Jloines.  It  is  tho  seat  of  Simpson  Cen- 
tenary College  (Methodist  Episcopal),  has  a  national  and 
a  private  bank,  graded  school,  grist-mill,  planing  mill, 
manufactures  of  farming  implements,  several  churches.  :: 
weekly  newspapers,  etc..  and  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  region.     Pop.  1428. 

GitAnAM  A  Knox,  Pubs.  "llEnALD. 
Indianola,  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Calhoun  co..  Tex.,  on 
the  W.  shore  of  Matagorda  Bay,  10  miles  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.     Its  harbor  is  large  .and  commodious  :  if  has 
steamers  thrice  a  week  from  New  Orleans,  and  two  lines  of 
sailing  vessels  jily  regularly  to  New  York,  and  there  are 
many°oflier    domestic    port's  with  which   it  has   a  trade. 
Aboiittcn  vessels  bring  lumber  from  Florida  and  Louisiana. 
Cattle,  wool,    hides,  cotton,  etc.  are   extensively  shipped 
from  this  point,  from  which  the  Gulf,  Western  Texas  nnd 
Pacific   H.  11.  already  extends  over  70   miles  into  the  in- 
terior.   The  town  has  two  banks,  a  weekly  newspniier.  and 
several    largo    iuiporling    ami    wholesale    establishments. 
Pop.  1900:  of  Old   Indianola,  20(5.     On  Sept.  l.'i.  187J,  a 
severe  storm,  lasting  five  days,  visited  fhe  coast  from  Gal- 
veston to  Indianola,  causing  fhe  waters  to  rise  nnd  flood  the 
more  exposed  ]ilaee8,  sweeping  away  several  small  villages, 
with  great  loss  of  life,  and  destroying  niueli  pr.qierty  in  Gnl- 
vcston,  Mnfngordn,  and  other  towns,      liuliaiioln  «n>  sub. 
merged,  and  except  fhe  larger  business-houses,  was  entirely 
swept  away.    The  loss  of  life  throughout  this  section  is  be- 
lieved fo  have  been  over  200.  „      „  „  ,. 
CnAni.ts  A.  OosniRV,  En.  "  Bru-ETtN. 
Indian  Orchard,  a  pleasant  inanufneluring  post-v  , 
nslilufing  a  part  of  SpringfieM.  Mass  (Hampden  co).   It 
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constituting  a  p 

is  n  miles  N.  E.  "f  SprinL'fi'ld.  '   - 

and  fhe  Springfield  Athol  and  North-eastern  U.  Its. 
Indian  I'oint,  fp.  of  Knox  co..  III.     Pop.  IS.'iL 
Indian  I'riiirio,  fp.  of  Wayne  co.,  111.     Pop.  1727. 
Indiiin  Kc<l,  a  mineral  pigment  from  Persia,  consist - 

ing  of  ftrrir  "\i'le  and  silica. 
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Indian  Ridge,  tp.  of  Clarke  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  316. 
Indian  River,  in  Brevard  ami  Volusia  cos.,  Fla..  is  a 
narrow  liilal  clumnel  paralKl  and  usually  only  half  a  mile 
from  the  coast.  It  extends  S.  S.  E.  from  a  point  some  18 
miles  N.  W.  of  Cape  Canaveral  to  Indian  River  Inlet, 
100  miles  distant,  and  is  continuous  southward  50  miles  to 
Jupiter  Inlet  as  St.  Lucie's  Sound.  It  is  in  a  beautiful 
and  healthful  region,  and  the  river  abounds  in  fish.  It  is 
navigable,  and  the  inlet  will  admit  vessels  of  5  feet  draught. 
The  river  is  becoming  a  resort  for  invalids  and  sportsmen. 
Indian  River,  hundred  of  Sussex  co.,  Del.  P.  1607. 
Indians,  American.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  .\merica  the  whole  continent  was  occupied  by  scattered 
tribes,  and  as  the  l.ind  was  supposed  to  bo  a  part  of  Asia, 
and  called  India  or  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  the  inhab- 
itants received  the  name  of  Indians.  The  question  of  the 
orio-in  of  this  population  was  forcenturics  a  much-disputed 
one!  Some  tribes — for  instance,  the  Athabascans — pos- 
sessed a  tradition  concerning  their  emigr.ation  across  the 
Pacific,  .and  different  scholars  endeavored  to  establish  a 
connection  between  the  .American  Indians  and  the  Jews, 
Welsh.  Mongols,  Malays,  and  other  races  of  the  eastern 
continent.  The  attempts  were  not  successful:  and  while 
the  modes  of  living  and  the  implements  of  the  American 
Indians  resemble  very  much  those  belonging  to  the  earlier 
stages  of  European  and  Asiatic  races,  no  link  of  connec- 
tion has  been  found  between  the  respective  languages.  The 
different  dialects  or  languages  spoken  by  the  American 
aborigines  seem,  in  spite  of  all  variations,  to  have  origin- 
ated I'rom  one  common  stock,  and  an  identity  of  race  scenis 
furthermore  to  be  confirmed  by  an  extensive  community 
in  physiological  traits  and  in  the  general  character  of  their 
civilization.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  tribes  living  in  Peru.  Central 
America,  Me.\ico,  and  New  Mexico,  and  those  living  far- 
ther to  the  S.  or  to  the  N.,  with  respect  to  the  stage  of 
civilization  which  they  res])ectively  represented.  The  for- 
mer had  domesticated  the  llama ;  they  cultivated  maize, 
squaslies,  beans,  tobacco,  pl.antains,  etc. ;  they  built  houses 
of  adobe  and  temples  of  stone  ;  they  understood  the  art  of 
pottery,  of  making  bronze,  etc.  The  latter  were  sometimes 
almost  wholly  s.avage,  living  in  holes  in  the  ground,  and  eat- 
ing their  fisli  and  game  raw.  And  yet  there  were  certain 
common  traits  in  religious  ideas,  in  moral  character,  in  form 
of  government,  in  industry  and  mode  of  living,  etc.,  which 
pervaded  the  whole  race  from  the  savage  to  the  semi-civil- 
ized. (For  more  particular  information  see  Architecti-he 
OF  THK  American  Abuiuginks,  .M-ix  and  his  Migrations, 
Indian  Languages,  Trice,  etc.,  anil  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes.) 

Indian  Shot.     See  Canna. 

Indian  Springs,  post-v.  of  Butts  co.,  Ga.,  has  saline 
sulphur  s]irings.  much  visited  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism 
and  stomach  and  liver  disorders.  It  has  1  weekly  news- 
paper.    Pup.  24S. 

Indian  Springs,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Washington  co.. 
Md.  Pop.  loBJ. 
Indian  Springs,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1280. 
Indian  Snminer.  See  Dark  Day,  in  Appendi.x. 
Indian  Territory,  a  tract  of  land  originally  belong- 
ing t't  the  Louisiana  ])urchase,  and  which  was  set  apart  by 
the  g'lvernmeut  of  the  U.  S.  as  a  permanent  home  for  such 
of  the  Indian  tribes  as  could  be  induced  to  settle  there.  It 
included  at  first  all  the  unorganized  portion  of  the  Loui- 
siana cession  lying  W.  of  its  eastern  meridian,  and  in  ISjO 
its  area  was  stated  at  l!l.'),274  miles:  hut  Ivansas  and  a 
part  of  Nebraska  were  subsequently  taken  from  it,  and  the 
boundary  between  North-western  Texas  and  the  north- 
western portion  of  this  Territory  was  carefully  surveyed. 
As  it  exists  at  present,  its  northern  boundary  is  the  .^7th 
parallel  of  N.  lat.,  which  separates  it  from  Kansas  and  for 
one  degree  of  longitude  from  Colorado  ;  its  eastern  bound- 
arv  is  the  meridian  of  9i°  30'  W.  Ion.,  which  divides  it 
from  Arkansas  and  for  a  short  distance  from  Missouri : 
the  Red  River,  which  separates  it  from  Texas,  is  its 
southern  boundary  as  far  as  to  the  lOOtli  meridian,  which 
it  follows  northward  for  its  western  boundary  to  the  par- 
allel of  36°  30',  and  then  turns  westward  on  this  par- 
allel to  tho  lO.'ld  meridian  (the  eastern  boundary  of  New 
Mexico),  when  it  again  runs  X.  along  that  meridian  to  the 
37th  parallel.  It  has  thus  Texas  for  its  southern  and 
western  boundary,  except  for  a  distance  of  35  miles  on  the 
103d  meridi.an,  where  it  .joins  New  Mexico.  Its  area  is 
stated  at  OS.flfll  square  miles,  or  44,164,240  acres,  which  is 
probably  a  near  approximation  to  the  actual  area.  Tlie 
greater  part  of  the  Territory  has  been  granted  in  districts 
proportioned  to  their  numbers  to  those  Indian  tribes  which 
would  confine  themselves  to  their  respective  tracts,  either 
cultivating  them  or  using  them  as  hunting-grounds,  but 


about  one-fifth  of  the  present  area  (8,947.473  acres)  was 
ceded  back  by  the  Chickasaws,  Cherokces,  Creeks,  and 
Seminoles  to  the  U.  8.  in  1866  and  18U7,  and  is  now  held 
by  the  government  to  be  used  as  a  home  by  other  Indian 
tribes  when  they  can  bo  induced  to  settle  down  upon  these 
lands  as  a  ]iermanent  home. 

Face  of  the  Contttn/. — There  is  a  gentle  declination  from 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  occuiiy  the 
extreme  N.  AV.  portion  of  this  Territory,  towards  the  Jlis- 
sissi]»pi  River,  and  this  general  slojie  trends  also  somewhat 
towards  the  S.  E.,  so  as  to  reach  the  valley  of  the  lower  Red 
River.  Between  the  Red  and  Canadian  rivers  there  arc 
several  groups  and  ranges  of  mountains  of  no  very  great 
elevation,  as  the  Washita  Mountains,  the  Poteau  and  the 
Sans  Bois  mountains.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory 
the  rivers  have  broad  and  fertile  bottom-lands,  sometimes 
overflowed  in  spring  or  early  summer,  which  are  usually 
shut  in  by  blulTs  more  or  less  abrupt,  which  form  the 
boundaries  of  the  undulating  uplands.  Tlie  western  por- 
tion, especially  the  narrow  strip  extending  from  tho  IdOth 
to  the  103d  meridian,  is  arid  and  for  the  most  part  treeless, 
forming  a  portion  of  that  gradually  diminishing  region 
formerly  known  as  the  Great  American  Desert,  The  Ar- 
kansas and  Red  rivers,  with  their  affluents,  drain  the  Ter- 
ritory. Some  of  these  affluents  are  nearly  as  large  as  the 
main  rivers.  The  Arkansas  enters  tho  Territory  near  the 
97th  meridian,  and  leaves  it  at  Fort  Smith,  in  lat,  about 
35°  30',  but  its  principal  tributary,  the  Canadian  River, 
traverses  the  entire  Territory  from  W.  to  E.,  as  do  also 
its  N.  fork  and  the  Cimarron  or  Red  fork  of  the  Arkansas. 
The  other  affluents  of  the  Arkansas  are,  from  the  N..  Ver- 
digris and  Little  Verdigris  and  Neosho  rivers  and  Flint 
Creek  ;  from  the  AV.,  Little  Arkansas,  Black  Bear,  AVoIf 
Creek,  and  Poteau  River,  a  branch  of  the  Cauadiiin.  The 
tributaries  of  the  Red  River  in  the  Territory  are  the  N. 
fork  of  Red  River,  Cedar  Creek,  with  numerous  branches, 
the  ATashita  River,  a  large  and  long  stream.  Muddy  Creek, 
AValnut  Creek,  Baggy  River,  and  Kianashi  River. 

Geulmii/. — E.  of  the  37th  meridian  most  of  the  Territory 
belongs  to  the  coal-measures,  though  we  believe  but  littlo 
coal  has  as  yet  been  mined  there.  There  is,  however,  a 
small  tract  of  Eozoic  rocks  on  the  Arkansas  River  between 
the  Cherokee  and  the  Creek  countries,  about  lat.  35°  30', 
and  another  in  the  S.  AY.,  crossed  by  the  35th  parallel  and 
Ion.  il9°  W.  All  the  rest  of  the  Territory  belongs  to  the 
Triassic  and  Jurassic  formations,  except  a  little  tract  of 
Cretaceous  rocks  in  the  extreme  N.  AA'.,  on  the  borders  of 
New  Mexico.  The  barren  and  sandy  table-lands  of  the 
narrow  strip  in  the  N.  AV.  arc  often  covered,  especially  in 
Slimmer,  with  saline  efflorescence. 

Vcr/itnium. — Tho  eastern  part  of  the  Territory  has  much 
rich  and  fertile  land,  not  only  on  the  river-bottoms,  but  on 
the  upland  prairies  and  woodlands.  A  belt  of  forest,  known 
as  the  "  Cross  Timbers,"  from  5  to  30  miles  in  width,  ex- 
tends along  the  border  of  the  Carboniferous  formation  from 
the  Arkansas  River  to  the  Brazos,  and  separates  the  fertile 
and  rich  prairie-lands  from  the  dry  and  sterile  table-lands 
of  the  N.  W.  AV.  of  these  there  are  few  trees  except  in  the 
river-bottoms,  and  the  soil  grows  more  and  more  arid  and 
unproductive,  till  at  last  there  are  only  thorny  cacti,  yuc- 
cas, and  the  gray  sagebush  to  be  seen,  and  even  these  only 
in  scattered  and  widely  separated  patches. 

Aiiimnls. — This  is  still,  especially  in  its  central  and  west- 
ern portions,  the  favorite  haunt  of  the  buffalo,  the  antelope, 
and  to  some  extent  of  the  wild  horse  :  deer  and  other  game 
abound;  the  black  or  brown  bear  is  found  in  the  "  Cross 
Timbers  ;"  and  the  prairie  dog,  the  wild-turkey,  the  prairie- 
hen,  the  sage-hen,  and  a  great  variety  of  bir'ls  of  prey,  as 
well  as  those  noted  for  beautiful  plumage  or  for  melodious 
song,  arc  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  There  arc 
not^many  fish  in  the  rivers,  which,  except  the  Arkansas 
and  Red,"  arc  usually  dry,  except  in  pools,  in  the  summer. 

CUiiuttc. — Like  tliat  of  most  of  the  region  between  the 
same  parallels  AV.  of  the  Mississippi,  the  climate  is  warm 
and  inclined  to  drought.  In  the  S.  E.  it  is  more  moist,  the 
average  rainfall  being  52  inches,  but  it  is  also  hot.  the 
mean  annual  temperature  exceeding  60°  F.  In  the  central 
portion  there  is  not  quite  so  much  heat,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  ranging  from  57°  to  5(1°,  nn<l  the  rainfall  hav- 
ing diminished  to  35  inches.  In  the  N.  AV.  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  is  lower,  not  exceeding  55°,  being 
reduced  by  the  cold  "  northers  "  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  the  rainfall  does  not  average  more  than  20  inches  for 
the  year. 

Pi-niliiclinns. — The  Cherokces,  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  Choc- 
taws,  Senccas,  Quapaws,  and  Shawnees  have  settled  on  their 
reservations,  and  many  of  them  have  good  farms  and  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  civilization.  These  tribes 
had  before  the  late  war  many  slaves,  ami  raised  large  crops 
which  thev  sent  to  market.  Since  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  many  of  them  still  hire  laborers  and  are  wealthy ; 
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but  as  no  taxes  are  levied  on  either  their  personal  or  real 

estate,  the  census  docs  not  report  tlioir  productions.  The 
other  triiK-s  are  nuiaadie.and  make  little  ur  no  effort  to  till 
the  soil  or  engage  in  nuy  brancli  of  civilized  induf=lry.  The 
following  statifties  were  gathered  in  relation  to  the  Terri- 
tory in  1872:  Acres  of  improved  land,  204,074  :  bushels  of 
wheat,  etc.,  6,7-'iO,.IJO  :  value  of  farm  produce.  $4,60^,010; 
number  of  hurscs,  cattle,  etc.,  404.40.") ;  their  value, 
$1,1147,101  ;  total  value  of  real  and  personal  property, 
$16,liS7,818.  Land  is  held  in  common,  and  is  not  included 
in  this  valuation. 

There  is  one  railroad,  which  traverses  this  Territory  from 
N.  to  S. — the  Missouri  Kansas  nnd  Texas  Railway — 2j() 
iniU'S  of  it  %vithin  the  Territory,  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Railway  also  extends  from  Seneca  to  Vinita,  n  distance  of 
about  3a  miles  in  the  Territory,  connecting  there  with  the 
Missouri  Kansas  and  Tcxa?.  Numerous  other  railroads 
have  been  projected,  and  one,  a  Pacific  Itailway  to  follow 
the  .'J5th  parallel,  has  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  from  Con- 
gress the  right  of  way  and  a  grant  of  lands  through  the 
Territory,  but  the  Indians  oppose  it. 

linohn,  rtc. — There  arc  no  banks,  savings  banks,  insu- 
rance companies,  or,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  private  bank- 
ing-houses, in  the  Territory. 

Poi,n!nt!on. — Until  the  census  of  1S70  there  had  been  no 
attempt  to  take  a  full  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  In- 
dian Territory.  As  the  Indians  were  not  taxed,  and  had 
no  interest  as  voters,  etc.  in  the  government  of  the  U.  S., 
there  seemed  no  other  motive  except  that  of  curiosity  for 
such  enumeration.  The  number  of  white  persons  and  of 
persons  of  African  descent  in  the  Territory  was  enume- 
rated. In  1800  these  together  numbered  9701.  In  ISTO  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  relations  of  some  of 
the  tribes  during  and  consequent  upon  tlio  lato  civil  war 
made  an  enumeration  necessary.  The  U.  S.  marshal  re- 
]>orted  in  1870  that  there  were  in  the  Territory  6i?,lij2  in- 
habitants, or  these,  2407  were  whites,  0^73  colored  per- 
sons of  African  descent,  ii9,nG7  Indians  sustaining  tribal 
relations,  of  whom  10,007  were  on  reservations  and  at 
agencies  ;ind  mnrc  or  less  civilized.  (Of  these,  38S4  wcro 
men,  4  tS.^  women,  5140  male  children,  and  6592  female 
children.)  There  were  also  5900  reported  as  estimated 
luemSers  of  these  reservations  and  agencies,  but  not  ac- 
tually enumerated  by  the  assistant  marshals.  Tho  esti- 
mated number  of  nomadic  Indians  (('.  e.  not  on  reservations 
or  locatcii  at  or  near  agencies)  in  the  Territory  was  34,400. 
Later  statistics,  taken  in  1S72,  givo  a  materially  different 
statement.  They  make  the  number  of  civilized  Indians, 
including  the  Chcrokecs,  Choctaws,  Creeks,  Chickasaws, 
Scminoles,  Quapaws,  Scnecas,  Wyandots,  Shawneefj,  etc., 
55,874,  occupying  reservations  of  19,018.095  acres,  of  which 
216,850  acres  arc  under  cultivation  by  individuals  and  4455 
liy  tho  government.  These  Indians  occupy  5.141  du-ciling- 
houses.  The  uncivilized  Indians,  including  stragglers  and 
Osages,  Caddoea,  Kiowas,  Comanchcs,  Apaches  and  Dela- 
warcs,  Cheyennes,  Arapahocs  and  Ai>aches,  numbered 
14,515,  making  an  aggregate  of  70,389  Indians,  or  about 
11,000  more  than  the  census  reported.  The  Osagcs,  Kio- 
was, Comanchcs,  and  stragglers  had  reservations  amount- 
ing to  9,544,720  acres,  of  which  only  2003  acres  were  culti- 
vated by  individuals  and  OGO  by  the  government.  Tho 
other  uncivilized  Indians,  numbering  0322,  bad  no  dcfinito 
reservations,  but  roamed  at  will  through  tho  15,000,000 
acres  of  unallotted  lands.  The  uncivilized  Indians  had  in 
all  but  250  permanent  buildings.  Tho  total  aumunt  of 
funds  held  in  trust  by  the  V.  S.  government  fur  all  tbcso 
tribes,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  is  about  $s, 000,000. 

E'lncfiliov. — Tho  schools  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
Cherokecs,  Choctaws,  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles, 
the  other  tribes  curing  little  for  schools.  In  these  five 
tribes  there  wcro  in  1873,  153  schools,  with  4700  scholars. 
The  Cherokees  had  in  1873,  00  of  these  schools,  attended 
by  2300  children,  and  bcsiiles,  an  orphan  school,  with  90 
pupils,  1  female  high  school,  and  1  (Moravian)  missionary 
Bchoul.  Their  school  fund  amounts  to  .'?520.13(.fil,  and 
their  orjthan  fund  to  S2i8,000.51.  Tho  Creeks  had  in  1873, 
1  boarding  school  and  31  day  schools,  attended  by  800 
pupils.  The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  had  2  boarding 
schools  and  48  day  schools,  and  1339  scholars.  Tho  Semi- 
noles, 5  day  schools  and  207  sch(dars.  The  school  funds 
for  all  the  tribes  except  the  Chemkees  nmount  in  about 
$251,000.  The  leading  cliiefs  of  the  Chen. kecs.  Creeks, 
ami  Choctaws  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  tribal  -ystem, 
tho  holding  of  the  lands  in  severalty,  and  tho  education  of 
the  children  to  tit  them  for  citizenship. 

Hffifjinn. — The  Cherokees,  Creeks.  Choctaws,  nnd  Chick- 
asaws have  been  for  half  a  century  under  missionary  in- 
struction, and  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  them  arc 
members  of  Christian  churches.  The  aggregate  number 
of  church  members  in  these  four  tribes  somewhat  exceeds 
7500.      Of  these,  over  3100  are  Cherokees,  2050   Creeks, 


2500  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws.  In  the  entire  Territory 
tho  Baptists  iu  1874  had  3  associations,  01  churches.  47 
miuisters,  and  3910  members,  Tho  Methodist  Church, 
South,  has  also  a  consiilerable  number  of  churches  and 
communicants  in  the  Territory,  and  several  missions 
among  the  less  civilized  Indians.  Their  report  of  their 
conferences  in  1874  gives  for  the  Indian  mission  (not  all, 
wo  think,  in  this  Territory)  20  travelling  preachers,  82 
local  preachers,  172  white,  454  colored,  and  4590  Indian 
members.  The  Presbyterians,  both  North  and  South,  have 
mission  stations  in  the  Territory,  as  have  also  the  C<)ngrc- 
gationalists.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  two  mis^sion  sta- 
tions, and  there  are  several  Moravian  congregations. 

Nctcspapei-H. — There  arc  three  or  four  newspapers  print- 
ed in  the  Territory.  One,  at  Tahlequah,  is  partly  in  the 
Cherokee  language,  and  one  at  Caddo  is,  we  believe,  in  the 
Creek  or  Choctaw.  None  of  these  papers  have  a  very  large 
circulation. 

Tho //or^romcH^  of  tho  civilized  Indians,  and  indeed  of 
all  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Territory,  is  oue  of  independent 
chiefs,  whose  power  is,  however,  limited.  The  tril>cs  are 
the  wards  of  the  U.  S.  government,  which  nevertheless  in- 
terferes as  seldom  as  possible.  For  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ing crimes  against  citizens  of  the  V .  S.  the  Territory  is 
annexed  to  the  judicial  districts  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri. 
Tho  Cherokees  have  a  legislature  or  council  of  their  own, 
as  do  some  of  the  other  civilized  tribes,  though  not  so  com- 
pletely organized.  They  have  also  courts  and  a  code  of 
laws,  few  and  simido,  but  sufficient  for  their  purposes. 
They  are  not  represented,  even  by  a  delegate,  in  Congress, 
but  occasionally,  when  they  desire  sonu*  change  in  their 
arrangements  with  the  U.  S.  governimul,  they  send  some 
of  their  most  intclli;^ent  chiefs  to  AVnshington  to  represent 
tlieir  case  before  the  President,  tho  secretary  of  the  inte- 
rior, or  a  congressional  committee. 

Dh-iai'fjiis  of  the  Tcrrt'tonf. — There  are,  of  course,  no 
counties  or  townships  iu  t!ie  Territory,  but  all  the  civilized 
tribes,  and  somo  of  the  uncivilized,  have  their  reservations 
— considerable  tracts  of  land,  lying  each  in  one  body,  which 
is  the  joint  property  of  the  whole  tribe.  Some  of  the  tribes, 
having  diminished  in  numbers,  had  more  land  than  they 
needed,  and  have  ceded  it  back  to  the  I'.  S.  for  a  liberal 
sum  of  money,  which  is  invested  and  tho  income  applied 
to  the  use  of  tho  tribe. 

Tho  reservations  set  apsirtfor  tho  tribes  now  there  arc  as 
follows : 


Cherokees 

Choctaws 

CrvL-ks 

Cldukasaws 

iScniinoles 

Quapaws,  Senecas,  Wy- 
andots, Shawnees,etc.'<' 

0.sa«es , 

("addocs 

Kiowas 

Comanchcs 

I'Vagraents  of  tribes  set- 
tled together 


No.  of 
houses. 


879 
S3 


104 


1.19:2 


483.840 


Improved 
hy  liidi- 
vidualit. 


89,250 
50,000 
31,000 
39.000 
7,600 


90 
92.'-. 
18G 

CO 

1,342 


Impr'd 

hy  gov- 
erom't. 


4,390 


65 
116 
lf*0 

70 
250 

GO 


The  two  branches  of  the  Apache  tribe  (Pima  and  Coyote) 
or  so  many  of  them  as  arc  iu  this  Territory,  the  Deln  wares, 
Cheyeunes,  and  Arapahocs,  numbering  together  4774  per- 
sons, have  as  yet  no  definite  reservations. 

TuiriiH, — Tliero  are  no  large  towns  in  the  Territory. 
Tahle(juah,  the  capital  of  the  Cherokee  country  ;  Caddo, 
the  largest  settlement  in  tho  Choctaw  nation;  Viuita,  the 
jioint  of  junction  ot  the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  and 
the  S.  W.  branch  of  the  Pacific  railroads;  Blue  Jacket, 
on  tho  former  road;  Museogre.  in  the  Cret  k  country  ;  ami 
Tishomingo,  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation, — are  settlements  of 
nioderato  size.  The  V.  S.  government  has  ten  or  twelve 
forts,  somo  of  them  of  considerable  size,  in  the  Territory. 

UlnUivij. — Tho  history  of  tho  Territory  is  very  brief. 
Though  a  ]iart  of  tho  Louisiana  ])urchase,  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  ba<l  at  any  time  any  considerable  population.  It 
wan  ocoasir)nally  traversed  by  the  Apaches,  Comanchcs,  or 
Arapahocs,  nnd  perhaps  by  tho  Cheyeunes,  in  the  ]iursuit 
of  tiie  buflalo  or  the  wild  horse.  It  was  aehcteil  by  Iho 
U.  S.  govcnunent  in  1832  as  tho  home  of  the  tribes  E.  of 
the  Mississijipi,  principally  on  account  of  its  renu>lencss 
from  white  settlements,  nnd  the  Creeks,  (^hoctnws,  Chieka- 
aawg,  and  Cherokees  were  removed  thither  from  1833  to 
1H3S,  and  the  Seminoles  and  soine  fragments  of  other  tribes 
a  little  later.  The  first  grant-  of  land  sernred  to  them  by 
treaty  were  much  larger  than  thoso  they  now  Indd.  nnd 
embraced  portions  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  By  subge- 
quent  treaties  thcso  wcro  coded  back  to  tho  U.  S.     During 

•These  have  each  n  sepnrale  though  small  rcsrrv.itlon. 
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the  late  civil  war  several  of  the  more  civilized  tribes  took 
the  side  of  the  South,  and  were  at  first  held  to  have  for- 
feited their  lands,  but  were  finally  reinstated  m  their  pos- 
session.   •  L.  P.  Brockett. 
Indian  Tobacco.     See  Lobelia. 
lu'diantown,  a  thriving  suburb  of  St.  John,  N.  B., 
near  the  mouth  of  the    St.  John  River.     Here  the  river 
steamers  have  their  wharves.     A  steam-ferry  connects  it 
with  Point  Pleasant.     Inrliantown  has  large  steam  saw- 
mills and  an  extensive  lumber-trade.     Pop.  about  2500. 
Indian  Town,  tp.  of  Bureau  eo.,  111.     Pop.  1660. 
Indian  Valley,  post-tp.  of  Floyd  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1475. 
Indian  Village,  tp.  of  Tama  co.,  la.     Pop.  1523. 
Indian  Yellow,  or  Purree,  a  yellow  pigment,  con- 
sisting   essentially   of  cu,xanthatc  of  magnesium.       (See 
Purree.) 

India  Rubber,  Caoutchouc  (from  cnclmrhn  of  the 
South  American  Indians),  or  Gum  Elastic  [Ger.  Kaut- 
schu!.;  Federharz;  Fr.  caoulchouc],  a  peculiar  substance, 
composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  found  in  suspension  in 
the  milky  juice  of  a  great  many  different  families  of  plants. 
It  has  been  stated  that  all  mil'Uy  vegetable  juices  contain 
it,  but  this  is  not  the  ease,  many  of  those  juices  yield  gum- 
resins  free  from  caoutchouc. 

fjltivni. .\lthough  known  at  a  very  early  date  to  the 

Peruvians  and  the  Chinese,  it  was  not  liroiight  to  Europe 
till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.     The  first 
scientific  notice  with  regard  to  it  appeared  in  the  Trmisac- 
tiona  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1735  from  the 
pen  of  M.  de  la  Condamine,  who  had  noticed  it,  under  the 
name  of  cacliiicliii,  on  his  voyage  down  the  Amazon.     He 
describes  it  as  iu  constant  use  among  the  natives  in  the 
form  of  bottles,  boots,  etc.,  and  for  making  cloth  water- 
proof.    In  1751  he  again  called  attention  to  "the  elastic 
resin"  of  Cayenne  {Mem.  de  rAcad.  lioi/a!e,  1751,  pp.  17, 
319),  his  friend  M.  Fresneau  having  reported  its  occurrence 
in  the  French  colony  of  Cayenne.    Hcrissant  and  Maequer 
(.l/cni.  de  I'Acad.  Roy.,  1763,  p.  49)  published  their  chem- 
ical investigations  on  "  solution  of  caoutchouc,"  and  Mae- 
quer in  1768,  "  on  means  of  dissolving  the  resin  caoutchouc." 
Priestley  (1770)  mentioned  the  use  of  the  gum  for  erasing 
lead-pencil  marks,  its  cost  being  three  shillings  for  '•  a  cubi- 
cal piece  of  about  half  an  inch."     Berniard  published  in- 
vestigations in  1781 :  Fourcroy,  on  the  sap  in  1790  ;  Gros- 
sart, "'  on  the  means  of  making  instruments  of  gum  elastic  " 
in  1791.    Important  contributions  to  the  chemistry  of  caout- 
chnue  have  been  made  by  Faraday,  Nees  von  Eisenbach  and 
Marquart,  Adriani,  Ilinily,  P.aycn,  Bouehardat,  and  others, 
while  the  practical  applications  have  been  made  by  Mack- 
intosh, Handcock.  Goodyear,  A.  G.  D.ay,  and  other  invent- 
ors.    The  first  use  made  of  caoutchouc  in  Europe  was  for 
erasing  pencil-marks  ;  it  was  then  used  in  solution  in  oil 
of  turpentine  and  alcohol  and  in  coal-tar  naphtha  for  water- 
proofing cloth,  the  must  important  industry  of  this  kind 
having°been  founded  in  1823  by  .Mackintosh  at  Glasgow. 
Rubber  overshoes,  made  by  the  natives  of  pure  gum,  were 
imported  from  Para  in  1825,  and  formed  an  important  .ar- 
ticle of  commerce  till  the  increased  price  of  the  gum  made 
it  necessary  to  limit  its  use  to  a  minimum  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  cloth  overshoes  covered  with  rubber  much  di- 
luted with  litharge,  whiting,  etc.,  and  vulcanized  with  sul- 
phur, which  are  now  in  use.     In  1826,  Rattier  and  Guibal 
introduced  machinery  for  cutting  threads  of  rubber  for  the 
manufacture  of  elastic  fabrics,  which  have  since  been  exten- 
sively produced.     The  most  important  invention  in  regard 
to  rubber  was  made  by  Charles  Goodyear  of  Massachusetts 
in  1839,  and  patented"  June  15,  1844.     It  consisted  in  mix- 
ing with  the  rubber  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  fashioning 
the  articles  from  the  plastic  material,  and  curlmj  or  viilcaii- 
iziiil  the  mixture  by  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  265°  to 
270°  F.     The  product,  known  as  vulcanized  rubber,  pos- 
sessed all  the  desirable  properties  of  rubber  with  none  of 
its  objectionable  qualities,  and  soon  found  a  thousand  im- 
portant applications.     The  next  great  step  in  the  rubber 
industry  was  the  invention  of  hard  rubber  or  vulcanite. 
The  invention  is  claimed  for  Nelson   Goodyear,  but  the 
writer,  after  the  most  careful  investigation  of  the  subject, 
believes   that  the  real  inventor  of  liexililc  "whalebone" 
rubber  was  Austin  G.  Day  of  Connecticut.     Nelson  Good- 
year's  cave.at,  filed  Dee.  31,  1849,  .and  his  patent,  granted 
May  fi,  1851,  are  for  a  hard,  stifi',  infiexihle  compound, 
which  he  says  is  best  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
rubber,  sulphur,  magnesia,  etc.     Day   patented   Aug.   10, 
1858,  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  rubber  and  1  of  sulphur, 
heated  to  275°  to  300°  F.,  which  he  describes  as  flexible 
and  clastic.     This  product,  correctly  described  by  Day,  is 
the  vulcanite  or  hard  rubber  which  is  so  extensively  man- 
ufactured for  combs,  pen-holders,  jewelry,  etc.     Goodyear's 
brittle  compound  has  never  been  an  article  of  commerce, 


though  his  representatives  have  succeeded  in  monopolizing 
Day's  invention  under  the  plea  that  it  was  covered  by 
Goodyear's  patent.  (See  Am.  ChemiHt,  ii.  329.) 

Butany, — Caoutchouc  is  produced  by  numerous  trees  and 
shrubs    of  the    families    Euphorbiacese,  Urtioacea;,  Arto- 
carpaceas,  Asclepiadeie,  and  Cinchonacese.     The  host  rub- 
ber, which  is  brought  from  ParS,  South  America,  is  ob- 
tained   from    the  Siphonia  elastica  of   Persoon,  Siphonia 
Caclinclni  of  Rich,  Jiitropha  elastica  of  Linnajus,  and  Hevea 
Gniniieneia  of  Aublet.  Six  or  seven  other  species  ofSiplinniu 
furnish  caoutchouc  in  Central  and  South  America.     In  In- 
dia the  most  abundant  rubber  tree  is  the  Ficns  elastica.    It 
occurs  on  tiie  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  is  abundant  over 
more  than  10,000  square  miles  in  Assam;  grows  solitary  or 
in  twofold  or  threefold  groups.     The  luaiu  trunk  of  one 
measured  74  feet  in  circumference,  while  the  girth  of  the 
main  trunk  with  the  sujiports  immediately  around  it  was 
120  feet.     The  area  covered  by  the  expanded  branches  was 
GIO  square  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  central  tree  was  100 
feet.  It  was  computed  that  43,340  of  these  trees  grew  within 
a  length  of  30  miles  and  a  breadth  of  8  miles  in  the  forest 
near  Ferozepoor,  in  the  district  of  Chardwar,  in  Assam. 
The  same  tree  was  said  to  be  equally  abundant  in  the  dis- 
trict  of  Naudwar.      The   geographical   range   in   Assam 
seemed  to  be  between  25°  10'  and  27°  20'  N.  lat.,  and  90° 
40'  and  95°  30'  E.  Ion.     It  grows  on  the  slopes  of  hills  up 
to  an  elevation  of  probably  2250  feet.    The  Urceola  elastica 
abounds  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  at  Su- 
matra and  Penang:  produces  the  gintawan  of  the  Malays. 
It  is  described  as  a  creeper  of  growth  so  rapid  that  in  five 
years  it  extends  200  feet,  and  is  from  20  to  30  inches  in 
girth  :  can  yield  by  tapping,  without  being  injured,  50  to 
60  pounds  of  caoutchouc  in  one  season.     The  families  of 
plants  yielding  caoutchouc  thrive  in  tropical  parts  of  the 
world  where  high  temperature  is  combined  with  moisture. 
The  belt  of  land  around  the  globe  500  miles  N.  and  500 
miles  S.  of  the  equator  abounds  in  trees  producing  the  gum 
of  India  rubber.     We  find,  accordingly,  that  caoutchouc  is 
imported  from  Para  and  other  places  in  South  America, 
from  Central  America,  India,  Singapore,  Vera  Cruz,  Sierra 
Leone,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Penang.     'the  caoutchouc  of 
Pari!,  South  America,  is  produced  hy  Siplioiiid  elastica; 
Central  America,  Sijilionia  caoutchone,  Caslilleja  elastica; 
Penang,  Urceola  elastica;  Sumatra,  Urceola  elastica;  Java, 
a   species  of  Ficiis ;    continent  of  India,   Ficns  elastica; 
Sierra  Leone,  a  species  of  Siidionia.     The  industrial  de- 
mands for  India  rubber  are  so  important  that  experiments 
have  been  made  in  Brazil  with  a  view  to  cultivate  the  trees, 
as  the  cinchonas  have  beeu  grown  in  the  Himalaya.  Caout- 
chouc occurs  in  opium  to  the  extent  of  4  or  5  per  cent. ; 
also  in  the  juice  of  the  milkweed  (Asclcpias),  which  grows 
abundantly  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.     Efi'orts  have  been 
made  to  extract  it  from  milkweed,  and  it  is  said  that  a 
company  has  been  recently  organized  for  this  purpose  in 
Canada. 

Sources  o/  Supply. — Most  of  the  rubber  of  commerce  is 
derived  from  South  America,  from  Pari,  Central  America, 
Mexico,  Carthagena,  etc. ;  smaller  quantities  from  Java,  Pe- 
nang. Singapore,  Assam,  and  Natal. 

Collectiiuj  the  Juice.— The  juice  is  obtained  by  topping, 
that  drawn  from  old  trees  in  the  cold  season  being  pre- 
ferred, and  the  flow  being  greater  the  higher  the  incisions 
are  made  in  the  tree.  When  the  bleeding  is  confined  to  the 
cold  months,  and  not  repeated  too  often,  the  trees  do  not 
appear  to  suffer  in  consequence. 

Properties  and  Composition  of  the  Juice. — Caoutchouc 
juice  or  sap  has  been  imported  from  time  to  time  into 
Eno-Iand  in  considerable  quantities,  but  it  is  found  more 
economical  to  prepare  the  crude  rubber  where  the  juice  is 
collected.  It  resembles  ordinary  cow's  milk  in  color  and 
consistence.  Its  sp.  gr.  varies  from  1.012  to  1.041.  Sev- 
eral circumstances  may  conduce  to  give  the  commercial 
juice  a  grayish-brown,  milky-gray,  or  pale-yellow  color, 
but  the  pure"  juice,  as  it  issues  from  the  tree,  is  white.  Dr. 
Adriani,  who  made  some  valuable  (Cliem.  News,  ii.  277, 
289)  experiments  upon  the  fresh  juice  of  the/"/c!i«  elastica, 
tapped  by  hiir..self,  says  that  as  the  general  result  of  his 
experiments  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  contained  iu  the 
milky  juice  decreases  according  to  its  being  collected  from 
incisions  made  in  the  higher  and  consequently  younger 
parts  of  the  plant.  The  tree  which  yielded  the  juice  for 
his  experiments  was  a  young  plant  2.25  metres  in  height. 

Hoisht  at  which                    Total  pj,^.  ^gj^^ 
it  was  taken.                   residue. 

0,.?D  mMres.  0.04G  grms.  2.5.15 

1  74      "  O.Oil.T      "  24.05 

2  10      "  0.030      "  20.98 
Top.      ,  0.145      ■'  17.70 

These  figures  prove,  as  stated  above,  that  the  juice  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  plant  does  contain  more  solid  matter 
than  that  in  the  younger  parts.  Old  trees,  then,  furnish 
the  richest  juice,  and  Mr.  Grifliths  states  that  the  juice  of 


Am't  of  jiiice 
evaporated. 

0.183  grms. 

o..';95     ■■ 

0.143 

0.825 
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the  reflex  roots,  which  lie  exposed,  is  richer  in  gum  than 
any  which  is  subsequently  drawn  off.  It'  the  juice  be  left 
at 'rest  for  a  few  hours,  the  globules  of  the  gum  rise  to  the 
surface  and  lloat  like  cream  on  milk.  Heat  and  agitation 
also  cause  the  juice  to  coagulate.  There  is  a  conflict  in  the 
slatc-mcnts  concerning  the  action  of  alcohol,  .\driani  aflirm- 
ing  that  it  produces  coagulation,  while  I'rc  states  that  in 
two  a.amples  of  juice  containing,  respectively.  20  per  cent, 
and  .'IT  per  cent,  of  solid  caoutchouc,  alcohol  of  0.825  sp. 
gr.  afl"orded  no  appearance  of  coagulum  when  mixed  with 
fhem  in  any  proportion.  The  juice  of  the  lirjitcn,  and 
possibly  tha"t  of  other  plants,  produces  coagulation  of  the 
caoutchouc  juice.  The  emulsive  juice  mixes  readily  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  pvroxvlio  spirit,  though  it  does  not  be- 
come at  all  clearer;  it  will  not  mix  with  caoutehine.  naph- 
tha, nor,  indec<l.  with  anv  of  the  usual  solvents  of  solid 
caoutchouc,  but  remains  at  the  bottom  of  these  liquids  as 
distinct  as  mercurv  does  under  water.  When  caoutchouc 
has  once  been  coagulated  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  it  back 
ao-ain  to  the  emulsive  state,  .\mmonia  prevents  coagula- 
tion, and  was  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  importation  of 
liquid  caoutchouc  prior  to  IS.1.0.  The  following  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  juice  are  taken  from  Adri- 
ani's  pajier:  Under  the  microscope  caoutchouc  juice  is 
seen  to  consist  of  a  clear  liquid  wherein  float  a  large  num- 
ber of  spherical  globules.  Those  globules  strongly  refract 
lidit,  and  present,  consequently,  black  circumferences  by 
transmitted  light,  while  they  reflect  the  light  with  a  white 
color.  The  diameter  of  the  globules  varies  from  ^jJjt;  to 
-i;,;  of  an  inch,  averaging  about  ^iritjt!-  The  roactiou  of 
the  juice  is  slightly  acid.  The  addition  of  water  produces 
no  change.  Alcohol  does  not  change  the  appearance  of  tho 
globuIesT  but  causes  tho  formation  of  groups  of  needle- 
shaped  crystals.  Ether  causes  the  globules  to  adhere  to- 
gether anil  form  an  amorphous  mass,  and  also  develops 
crystals,  which  appear  to  be  a  magnesian  salt  of  a  pe- 
culiar organic  acid.  The  following  analyses  have  been 
published: 

Juife  of  Fiona  elastica  {Adriani). 

Water 

Caoutchouc ; 

Resin,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether 

Ma-'iiesia,  combined  with  peculiar  organic  acid ..... 

A  substance  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether 

An  organic'substance,  soiuhle  in  w.ater,  takes  a  yellow 
tini-e  with  alkalies  (dextrine),  and  traces  of  salts  of  lime 
and  soda 


82.30 
9.57 
1.53 
4.49 

0.36 


2.13 
100.48 
Juice  of  Siphonia  cachuchu  {Faraday). 

Water,  acid,  etc ^6.37 

Caoutchouc ■. ••■■••" „'„ 

Substances  soluble  in  water,  not  in  alcohol ^.au 

Albuminous  precipitate :v— jV'j'"."' 

Peculiar  bitter  coloring-matter,  a  lujhly  azotized  body  I     ,  jj 
Wax > 


100.00 
Dr.  Ure  found  in  two  apccimens  20  per  cent,  and  .37  per 
cent..  rcs]iectively,  of  caoutchouc.  Alcohol  of  0.82.5  sp.  gr. 
faiU-d  to  afford  liny  appearance  of  coagulum  when  mixed 
in  any  proportion  ;  whence  ho  infers,  contrary  to  the  con- 
clusions of  Faraday,  that  albumen  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
stituent of  the  juice.  A.  liirard  ( f 'o</i/>t.  reiirf.,  07,  523)  dis- 
covered a  crystallizable  saccharine  substance,  damlmnite 
(C(H»03),  in  the  white  liquid  found  in  the  interior  of  (ho 
loaves  of  caoutchouc  from  (i.aboon  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa  Later,  bo  noticed  another  saccharine  substance, 
'hnr^cile  (CtIItOo).  (f'om/)'.  ''e"'/..  73.  42«.)  Both  thoso 
bodies  may  be  sublimed  without  deeomposition. 

i'rrpnralinn  of  the  Crude  Pnnufelioui: — Tho  juico  is  dried 
over  a  fire,  when  it  becomes  blackened  by  smoke,  or  in  the 
sun,  when  it  is  very  light-colored,  on  moulds  of  elav.  pad- 
dles, or  (formerly)  on  lasts  iMi|i.irtcd  from  tho  U.  S.  for 
overshoes.  According  to  Mr.  Edwarrla.  the  last,  on  tho 
end  of  a  stick,  was  dipjied  into  the  milk,  and  immediately 
held  over  the  smoke  to  ilry  :  it  was  then  redipped,  and  tho 
pro.'css  repeated  till  the  shoo  was  of  sufficient  thickness. 
Wbrn  clay  moulds  are  used,  they  are  siibsi-queiilly  broken 
and  shaken  out  of  tho  rubber  bottles  pro.liiced  upon  Ihem. 
The  juice  is  sometimes  cva]iorated  by  solar  heat,  a  ]ielliclo 
of  riibber  forming  on  the  surface,  and  being  renewed  as 
fast  as  it  is  removed  until  all  the  rubber  is  removed.  These 
sheets  are  rolled  into  bolls  and  c.mbincil  into  masses.  In 
Nicaragua  the  juice  is  coagulated  by  an  application  of  tho 
juice  of  the  bojuca  vine.  The  coagulated  mass  is  pressed 
ir.io  cakes  by  hand,  ami  rolled  out  into  a  sheet  on  a  board 
with  a  wooilen  roller.  These  sheets  lire  callid  tortillas; 
they  are  about  2  feet  in  diameter  and  2  iiodio  Ihi.-k.  Fara- 
day recommends  fertile  purification  of  caiuitch'mc  to  dilute 
the  natural  juice  with  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
leave   i(   at  i-esl  for  twenty-fimr    hours.     The  enoutohonc 


cream.  This  is  removed, diffused  through  a  fresh  quantity 
of  water,  and  again  left  to  rise  to  the  surface.  By  re]ieat- 
in"  this  o|ieratiim  till  the  wash-water  is  perfectly  limidd, 
tho  caoutchouc  mav  be  obtained  very  nearly  pure.  It  is 
then  to  be  spread  upon  a  plate  of  unglazed  earthenware 
to  absorb  the  water,  and  afterwards  pressed.  The 
crude  rubber  of  commerce  presents  diflerent  shapes  and 
sliuelure  according  to  tho  method  and  care  employed  in 
its  preparation.  The  purest  from  Parii  is  much  more 
valuable  than  that  from  other  localities.  It  appears  in 
large  bottles  and  thick  plates,  often  entirely  free  from  im- 
purities, and  very  light  colored  within.  The  Carthagena 
gum  comes  in  very  large  lumps,  often  weighing  100  pounds, 
and  evidentiv  formed  by  pressing  thin  sheets  together.  It 
is  black  witliin  as  well  iis  without.  The  East  Indian  gum 
appears  as  a  conglomerate  of  light  and  dark  reddish- 
brown  masses,  often  mixed  with  much  wood,  bark,  leaves, 
gravel,  etc.  Crude  impure  rubber  often  undergoes  a  very 
injurious  change,  especially  when  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  It  softens,  becomes  smeary  and  semi- 
fluid like  tar.  African  gum  is  said  to  be  more  liable  to 
suffer  in  this  way  than  any  other.  In  the  interior  of  many 
of  the  balls  which  conic  from  Brazil  and  the  East  Indies 
spots  are  often  found  of  a  viscid,  tarry  matter,  which  when 
exposed  to  the  air  seems  to  act  like  a  ferment  and  decom- 
poses the  whole  mass  into  a  viscid,  sticky,  semi-fluid  sub- 
stance which  is  good  for  nothing. 

Pill/nival  Proprrliee  of  Pnniitcliouc. — Pure  caoutehouo 
freshly  prepared  is  colorless  and  translucent.  Tho  dark 
color  which  it  generally  exhibits  is  attributed  to  soot 
and  to  aloetic  and  other  impurities,  and  to  the  action 
of  sunlight  and  oxygen.  It  is  a  had  conductor  of  heat 
and  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  It  develops  electricity 
by  friclion.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  0.020  to  0.9fi2. 
"Its  texture  is  not  fibrous,  but  under  the  microscope  it  is 
seen  to  contain  pores,  irregularly  rounded  and  very  numer- 
ous, which  communicate  with  each  other,  and  become  dis- 
tended by  caiiillary  attraction  in  those  liquids  in  which 
eaoutehoiie  is  not  stilublc.  Thin  sections  of  diflerent  qual- 
ities of  gum.  immersed  in  water  during  thirty  days,  ab- 
sorbed from  18.7  to  2C,A  per  cent.  Their  volumes  were  in- 
creased from  jjgs  to  iJ§5,  and  their  tenacity  and  adhesive- 
ness were  im]iaired.  It  takes  a  very  long  time  to  eliminate 
water  from  thick  masses  of  gum,  since  the  exterior  pores 
contract  in  drying,  and  thus  retard  the  desiccation  of  the 
interior,  .-\nliydrous  alcohol,  especially  when  warm,  easily 
penetrates  thiii  sections  of  caoutchouc.  Immersed  during 
eight  days  and  warmed  at  intervals,  the  sections  become 
opaque  and  more  adhesive,  even  in  the  midsl  of  the  liquid  ; 
their  volume  was  increased  0.4  per  cent.,  and  the  weight  IS 
per  cent.,  although  the  alcohol  had  dissolved  -,,=05  of  an 
oily,  yellowish,  fatty  matter.  After  evaporation  ol  the  ab- 
sorbed alcohol,  the  caoutchouc  was  less  tenacious,  more 
translucent  and  adhesive  than  before  treatment."  (Piii/fn.) 
Freshly-cut  surfaces  adhere  easily  and  firmly  when  pressed 
together— a  projierty  which  is  made  available  in  forming 
tubes  and  vessels  out  of  sheet  caoutchouc.  15y  cold  or  long 
quiescence  it  becomes  hard  and  stiff,  but  not  brittle.  It  is 
capable  of  condensation  under  compression.     A  cube  of  21 


then  separates  and  rises  io  the  surface  in   the  form  of  a  !   is  no  tcnden 


inches  was  compressed  ^  under  a  pressure  of  200  tons.  It 
is  perfectly  elastic,  becoming  turbid  and  fibrous  when 
strongly  stretched.  Gerard  observed  that  fibres  which  may 
be  extended  to  six  times  their  length,  might  again  be  ex- 
tended six  times  after  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  212°  F., 
and  that  the  original  length  could  thus  be  extended  from  1 
to  inG2.i.  The  diameter  being  of  course  at  the  same  time 
diminished,  fibres  of  remarkable  fineness  are  obtained  in 
this  way.  Rubber  may  be  temporarily  deprived  of  its  elas- 
ticity. "  If  a  strip  be  forcibly  stretched,  and  while  in  this 
condition  be  quickly  cooled,  it  will  lose  its  elaslicity,  and 
may  be  left  for  an  iiidefinilc  time  without  regaining  it.  .-V 
simple  way  of  cooling  the  strip  is  to  wet  it  and  evaporate 
the  water  by  vibrating  it  rajiidly  in  the  air.  In  the  above 
condition  tlio  caoiilehoiic  resembles  frozen  rubber,  though  it 
is  not  quite  so  rigid  af  it  might  be  in  such  a  stale.  It  soon 
reiiains  its  elastieitv  on  being  subjected  to  an  almosplo-re 
of  711°  F..  or  even  'much  bcliiw  this  ;  but  rulil"-r  deprived 
of  its  latent  heat  by  compression  has  been  kept  several 
weeks  in  an  atmosphere  of  80°  F.  williout  reliirning  I"  H^s 
normal  condition.  If  the  heat  be  raised  inindi  above  80  , 
or  if  the  rubber  bo  placed  in  eonlad  wilb  a  good  eonduelor 
at  80°.  it  gradually  recovers  its  latent  heat,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  is  restored  to  ils  original  diuieiisioiis,  II  sucocs- 
sivo  portions  of  the  inelastic  stri])  be  pinched  belweeu  the 
fingers,  it  contracts  powerfully  in  these  purls,  leaving  the 
olhers  unaffeclc.l,  tliereby  preserving  llio  appearance  of  n 
slrinu-  of  knots  or  beads,  which  may  be  preserve.l  in  this 
state  for  any  lenglh  of  tim.-  if  not  handled  and  if  kepi  at  a 
moderiile  temperature.  The  joiictions  of  the  different  n.ir- 
tions  continue  abrupt  and  well  defined,  sbowine  Ibnl  there 
distribulion  or  equilibrium  ol    llie  latent 
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heat.  When  the  inelastic  strip  is  enclosed  in  the  hand  a 
slight  degree  of  coolness  is  felt  from  the  rapid  absorption 
of  heat.  The  above  peculiarity  is  stated  to  belong  to  the 
native  gum,  and  to  be  hardly  perceptible  in  the  rubber  pre- 
pared in  either  of  the  following  methods:  (1)  solution  in 
turpentine  and  subsequent  drying,  and  (2)  merely  grind- 
ing the  crude  material  to  a  pasty  mass  and  reducing  to 
thin  sheets  between  heated  rollers.  Another  method  of 
rendering  caoutchouc  inelastic  was  employed  in  ISIO  in 
the  manufacture  of  "  elastic  tissues,"  to  prepare  the  threads 
for  receiving  a  sheath  upon  the  braiding-machine.  The 
threads  were  stretched  by  hand,  in  the  act  of  winding  upon 
the  reel,  to  seven  or  eight  times  their  natural  length,  and 
left  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  state  of  tension.  The  elasticity 
in  this  case  also  may  be  restored  by  warming  the  rubber — 
rubbing  it  between  the  palms  of  the  hands,  for  instance. 
Consiilirable  heat  is  developed  in  the  sudden  extension  of 
caoutrlioue.  Mr.  Brockedon  states  that  he  raised  the  tem- 
perature of  an  ounce  of  water  two  degrees  in  fifteen  min- 
utes, by  collecting  the  heat  evolved  by  the  extension  of 
caoutchouc  thread.  (Blossom.)  An  apparent  paradox  has 
been  announced  in  the  fact  that  India  rubber,  when  stretched 
and  exposed  to  the  heat,  contracts  instead  of  expanding — 
a  fact  very  contrary  to  common  experience  as  the  result  of 
the  ayiplication  of  heat.  This  is  explained,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  the  rubber  is  very  porous  and  filled  with  air-cells, 
which,  when  the  rubber  is  stretched,  assume  an  elongated 
shape.  When  heat  is  applied  it  of  course  expands  the  rub- 
ber to  a  certain  degree,  but  at  the  same  time  it  expands  the 
air-cells,  which,  by  shortening  their  longitudinal  axes,  pro- 
duces a  virtual  contraction  of  the  rubber. 

Effect  of'  Heat  on  Caotifchnuc. — "  Below  0°  C.  it  becomes 
hard  and  rigid.  Wlien  heated  it  gradually  softens,  and  at 
120°  C.  (24n'=*  F.)  begins  to  melt;  when  it  is  fused  it  re- 
mains greasy  and  semi-tiuid  after  cooling,  but  if  exposed 
to  the  air  in  thin  layers  gradually  dries  up  and  recovers  its 
original  properties,  provided  it  has  not  been  heated  much 
above  its  melting-point.  If,  hnwever,  it  be  heated  to  200°  C. 
(39S°  F.),  it  liegius  to  fume,  and  is  converted  into  a  viscid 
mass  which  no  Ioniser  dries  up.  If  mixed  in  this  state  with 
half  its  weight  of  lime  slaked  to  powder,  it  forms  a  tena- 
cious non-drying  cement,  which  serves  admirably  for  at- 
taching glass  plates  to  vessels  with  ground  lips,  such  as  are 
used  for  preserving  anatomical  prep.arations,  as  it  forms  an 
air-tight  but  easily-loosened  joint;  if  a  drying  cement  be 
required,  a  quantity  of  red  le:id  may  be  added  equal  in 
weight  to  the  lime."  (  W'atti*.)  By  destructive  distillation 
caoutchouc  yields  an  empyreumatic  oil  called  oil  of  caout- 
chouc, which  is  a  mixture  of  a  considerable  number  of  hy- 
drocarbons. The  following  compounds  have  been  recog- 
nized by  Bouchardat,  Himly,  and  G.  Williams: 

CompositioD.  Sp.  gr.  Boiling- point. 

Tetrylcne C^H^  0.630  32°  F. 

Caoutchene C4HB  0.650  58°  F. 

Faradayin O.Go4  91°  F. 

Isoprene C^B^  0.682  100°  F. 

Caoutehin CjoHig  O.S42  352°  F. 

Heveene C„H2,i  0.921  599°  F. 

Creosote,  resin,  etc. 
From  impure  gum  small  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide,  car- 
bon monoxide,  water,  and  ammonia  are  al^o  produced.  The 
residue  left  in  the  retort  forms,  when  dissolved  in  oil,  a  var- 
nish impervious  to  moisture  and  very  elastic.  Expo.sed  at 
once  to  a  red  heat,  caoutchouc  yields  30,000  cubic  feet  of 
extremely  rich  gas  to  the  ton,  which  is  free  from  ammonia 
and  sulphur  compounds.  Ignited  in  contact  with  the  air, 
it  burns  with  a  suoty  flame. 

Eff'ect  of  Water  on  Caoutchouc, — Water,  whether  hot  or 
cold,  has  no  solvent  action  upon  it,  but  by  long  boiling  in 
this  liquid  it  swells  to  some  extent,  in  which  state  it  is  af- 
fected by  some  solvents  with  greater  facility  than  in  its 
ordinary  condition.  Exposed  to  the  air,  the  caoutchouc 
resumes  after  a  time  its  original  form,  though  the  desicca- 
tion proceeds  very  slowly.  The  absorption  of  water  by 
thin  sheets  has  been  already  alluded  to.  W.  A.  Miller  no- 
ticed that  when  a  sheet  of  the  best  masticated  rubber  was 
exposed  in  water,  open  tn  the  air.  to  diffused  Utrht.  it  finally 
absorbed  87  per  cent,  of  water,  becoming  white,  opaque, 
slimy,  and  sticky.  In  this  condition  water  could  be  squeezed 
out  of  it.  In  sea-water,  under  like  conditions,  it  absorbed 
only  5  per  cent. 

S'llnfiifiti/  of  Caoutchouc. — In  alcohol  it  swells  and  soft- 
ens, but  does  not  dissolve.  Alcohol  precipitates  it  from  its 
solutions.  It  sometimes  extracts  a  fatty,  fusible  yellow 
matter,  which  is  probably  an  oxidation  product.  Ether, 
freed  from  alcohol  by  washing  with  water,  dissolves  caout- 
chouc in  moderate  quantity,  leaving  it  on  evaporation 
with  its  original  properties,  except  that  it  adheres  firmly 
like  a  sheet  newly  cut.  "No  solvent  appears  to  make  a 
complete  solution  of  caoutchouc,  but  a  mixture  formed  by 
the  interposition  of  the  dissolved  portion  between  thejxires 
of  the  insoluble  substance,  which  is  considerably  swelled 


up,  and  has  thus  become  easy  to  disintegrate.  By  employ- 
ing a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  solveuts.  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  without  agitation,  so  as  not  to  break  the  tume- 
fied portion,  the  caoutchouc  may  be  completely  separated  into 
two  parts — viz.  a  substance  perfectly  soluble,  ductile,  and 
adhering  strongly  to  the  surface  of  bodies  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied; and  another  substance,  elastic,  tenacious,  and  sparing- 
ly soluble.  The  proportions  of  these  two  principles  vary  with 
the  quantity  of  the  caoutchouc  and  the  nature  of  the  solvent 
employed.  Anhydrous  ether  extracts  from  amber-c(iIored 
caoutchouc  60  percent,  of  white  soluble  matter;  oil  of  turpen- 
tine separates  from  common  caoutchouc  40 percent,  of  sol- 
xible  matter  having  a  yellow  color."  (  liVrf/*.)  Chloroform, 
oil  of  caoutchouc,  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  lavender,  and 
many  other  essential  oils  are  solvents  for  caoutchouc.  A 
mixture  of  1  part  of  caoutchouc  with  11  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
worked  up  to  a  thin  paste,  to  which  is  then  added  ^  part  of 
a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  ( K2S5), 
leaves  the  caoutchouc  on  evaporation  perfectly  elastic  and 
without  viscosity.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  one  of  the  best 
solvents,  particularly  when  mixed  with  0  to  8  per  cent,  of 
absolute  alcohol.  "If  the  alcohol  be  mixed  with  a  little 
water,  a  dough  is  obtained,  from  which  the  caoutchouc  may 
be  drawn  out  into  threads  and  spun.  By  Gerard's  process 
gutta  percha  is  also  solulde  in  the  above  mixtures  of  sul- 
phuret  of  carbon  and  alcohol."  (  Vre.)  Considerable  dis- 
crepancy exists  among  writers  with  regard  to  the  solululity 
of  caoutchouc  in  the  fixed  oils,  especially  in  linseed  oil. 
According  to  Booth,  linseed  oil  has  no  effect.  J.  Spillcr 
exposed  virgin,  unmanufactured  rubber  for  nine  months  to 
the  action  of  boiled  and  of  unboiled  linseed  oil.  *'  It  re- 
sisted the  action  of  the  solvents,"  he  says, ''almost  per- 
fectly retaining  its  toughness,  except  in  those  parts  which 
were  above  the  surface  of  the  liquiil  and  exposed  to  light. 
Virgin  rubber,  masticated  and  treated  in  the  same  way, 
was  in  each  case  greatly  swollen  and  gelatinized,  and.  in- 
deed, in  the  case  *of  the  unboiled  oil,  was  completely  dis- 
solved." Perfectly  dissolved  by  boiling  linseed  oil.  {Ileus- 
ler.)  Linseed  oil  dissolves  caoutchouc,  forming  a  varnish 
which,  according  to  lire  and  Parnell,  has  not  the  property 
of  depositing  the  gum  on  exposure  to  the  air.  A'arrcntrapp, 
in  the  Handicortcrbuch,  stiys  linseed  oil  behaves  like  other 
fatty  oils,  which  take  up  a  little  caoutchouc  when  heated. 
He  also  remarks  that  different  varieties  of  gum  behave  very 
differently  with  regard  to  solvents,  some  being  with  diffi- 
culty soluble  even  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  He  attributes  this 
difference  to  the  presence  of  more  or  less  water.  Coal-tar 
naphtha,  benzol,  coal  and  shale  oil  naphthas,  and  petro- 
leum naphtha  arc  all  solvents  for  caoutchouc.  The  naphtha 
solution  or  varnish  was  used  in  preparing  the  waterproof 
cloth  of  Mackintosh,  being  placed  between  two  thicknesses 
of  the  cloth.  A  mixture  of  50  parts  of  benzol  and  70  parts 
of  rectified  turpentine  has  been  recently  recommended  as  a 
solvent  for  26  parts  of  caoutchouc.  The  crude  gum  must 
first  be  boiled  in  water  to  remove  dirt,  etc.,  cut  underwater 
into  sheets  about  one-third  of  an  inch  thick,  rolled  out  into 
thin  strips,  and  thoroughly  dried  in  a  heated  rocun.  The 
mixture  of  gum.  etc.  must  bo  passed  through  a  mill.  The 
benzol  and  turpentine  must  be  free  from  fat. 

Action  of  Jifiif/ciittt  f'li  Caiittfrhouc. — Acids  and  alkalies 
have  no  effect  on  it  when  dilute,  and  little  when  concen- 
trated unless  heated,  i^ulphuric  acid  carbonizes  it  slightly 
on  the  surface  when  cohl.  but  entirely  decomposes  it  when 
hot,  with  the  formation  of  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids. 
Strong  nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  especially  when  heated, 
forming  carbonic  and  oxalic  acids,  and  evolving  nitric 
oxide.  The  strongest  potash  lye  does  not  attack  it  at  a 
boiling  heat.  Gases,  such  as  chlorine,  sulphurous  acid,  and 
fluo-silicic  acid,  have  no  action  upon  it,  but  nitrous  acid 
vapor  readily  attacks  it.  Ammonia,  after  a  contact  pro- 
longed several  months,  seems  to  exert  the  curious  influ- 
ence of  bringing  it  back  to  the  state  of  an  emulsion,  in 
which  form  it  may  be  used  as  a  varnish,  as  it  recovers  its 
peculiar  qualities  on  drying.  Thoroughly  kneaded  with 
sulphur  and  exposed  to  heat  for  several  hours,  it  is  con- 
verted into  viflcantzcd  nihbo-,  which,  with  less  than  I  of 
sulphur  to  4  of  gum.  is  soft  and  pliable  :  with  half  its 
weight  of  sulphur,  after  exposure  to  a  temperature  above 
2S0°  F..  it  is  hard  and  flexible,  like  whalebone — vulcanite. 
W.  A.  Miller  has  shown  iJ.  loud.  Chem.  Soc,  1805,  p. 
273),  in  an  investigation  on  the  Decoy  ofOutta  Percha  aud 
Caoutchouc,  that  caoutchouc  is  liable  to  deterioration  by 
exposure  to  the  action  of  oxygen  in  the  presence  of  solar 
light,  but  the  gum  is  less  rapidly  injured  by  their  influence 
when  in  the  native  state  than  when  it  has  been  previously 
masticated.  When  subjected  to  the  action  of  air,  excluded 
from  light,  it  does  not  experience  any  marked  change,  even 
during  very  long  periods.  It  is.  however,  important  to  ob- 
serve that  the  masticated  rubber  is  much  more  porous  than 
the  unmanufactured  caoutchouc.  A  sample  of  the  best 
Pari   rubber  after  nine  months'  exposure  had  gained  2.S 
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per  cent.,  had  become  brown  and  sticky,  and  yielded  to  al- 
cohol 1  t.Sl  per  cent,  ol*  a  resin  cuntaiuing  C.  07. '2o,  II.  9.64, 
0,  23.23. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Citotttchouc^ — According  to  the 
experiments  of  Urc  {Phil.  7'rauM.,  1S22),  confirmed  by  those 
of  Faraday  {Qitarf.  Jourtitil  of  Sc.f  Lit.,  ami  Art,  xi.  lU), 
caoutchouc  ia  composed  wholly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
containing  87. 5  per  cent,  of  ciirbou  and  12. o  hydrogen.  It 
is  not,  however,  a  simple  proximate  principle,  but  chiefly  a 
mixture  of  two  substances,  one  much  more  suluble  in  ether, 
benzole,  and  other  liquids  thnn  the  other.  The  lullowing 
analvses  have  been  published  (Ure's  Phil.  7V(n*«,,  1822 ; 
Faraday's  Q.  J.  Sci.,  1S26,  xxi.  19;  G.  Williams's  J,  Chenu 
Soc.y  XV.  12:i): 

Ura. 


Carbon 90. 

Jivdrogcn 9.12 

Oxycen 0.88 

Niirojjeu 

Loss 

Ash 


Firaday. 

S7.2 

12.3 


Browu.  Yellow. 

8G.1  87.2 

12.a  12.8 

7 


}"■ 


lOD.O 


0.9 
lUU.O 


lUU.O 


100.00 

The  following  are  the  results  of  W.  A.  Miller's  analyses  of 
pure  uuinufactured  Pari  rubber,  compared  with  a  sample 
of  good  sheet  masticated  or  maaufuetured  rubber  (*/.  Ciiem, 
Soc,  18Gj,  iii.  273): 

VirglD. 

Pure  caoutchouc 96.fi0 

Resin 1.80 

Moiature 1.30 

Ash 0.30 

100.00 

Deducting  moisture  and  ash,  the  elementary  composition 
gave— 

Virgin. 

Carbon 8o.S2 

Hvdrogen 11.11 

Oxygen 3.07 

100.00 


Uasticated. 
96.64 
2.06 
0.82 

0.48 

lOO.ilO 


Masticated. 

8.5.53 

12.06 

2.41 


100.00 


Adrian!  {Cheni.  Ntwn,  ii.,  ISliO,  31-1,)  found  the  following 
comjjosition  for  a  sample  of  caoutchouc  which  had  been 
drii'd  for  months  over  [•uli)haric  acid.  The  specimen  was 
in  part  readilv  reduced  to  powder,  and  contained  C.  87. 2j, 
H.  1U.31,  0.  "11.40  :  total,  1)9.91).  This  sample  also  con- 
tained nitrogen,  but  its  quantity  was  not  determined. 
Several  chemists  report  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  com- 
mercial caoutchouc.  Adriani  found  tliat  a  sample  of  the 
above  caoutchouc,  aftt-r  having  been  contined  in  very  dry 
air  for  some  weeks,  lost  its  most  prominent  physical  pro])tr- 
ties,  and  that  a  change  set  in  which  Paycn  compare?  with 
the  growing  rancid  of  fats  and  oils.  *' Perhap.<."  Adriani 
says,  "  the  decomposition  starts  from  tiiat  constituent  por- 
tion which  contains  nitrogen,  although  this  element  is 
present  in  only  minute  quantity,'* 

Caottfvhouc  wanu/ittturcs  have  of  late  years  acquired 
enormous  importance,  and  are  found  in  every  department 
of  the  industrial  arts.  The  caoutchouc  is  used  (1)  in 
blocks,  cnkcs,  sheets,  etc. ;  (2)  in  tapes  or  threads  in  woven 
fabrics  fur  the  production  of  clastic  tissues;  (3)  as  a  var- 
nish between  two  surfaces  of  cloth  or  on  one  surface,  for 
the  production  of  waterproof  fabrics :  (4)  in  solution  alone 
or  combined  wilh  other  substances  as  a  cement  ;  (5)  com- 
bined with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  and  mixed  with 
other  sulistances,  as  so/t  vulcanized  nthber,  lor  the  manu- 
facture of  overshoes,  boots,  gloves,  waterproof  clothing,  and 
other  goods,  life-preservers,  gas-bags,  steam  and  water 
packing,  belting,  fire-hose,  tubing,  springs,  artiticial  sponge, 
etc. ;  (0)  combined  with  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphur,  and 
cured  at  a  higher  temperature,  as  hard  rulcanizcd  rubber, 
or  vulcanite,  for  the  manufacture  of  combs,  pen  and  pencil 
holders,  rulers,  inkstands,  buttons,  canes,  syringes,  jewelry, 
and  colored  with  vermilion  for  mountings  for  artificial 
teeth,  etc.;  (7)  combined  with  asphalts,  oils,  sulphur,  etc., 
and  vulcanized,  as  the  Icfritt  of  A.  G.  Bay,  for  covering 
telegraph  wire — a  most  valuable  substitute  for  gutta  percha 
for  air-lines,  as  it  is  not  affected  by  atmospheric  influences, 
which  so  quickly  destroy  the  latter  substance. 


iialliig  rolls. 

/*T(r//trrtNnii  o/'r/ic  <Vn^/.^'((m.— The  crude  gum  i«  coiikcd  I  shrods  and  cleansrd  of  its  impuriticii,  and  finally  nppoars 
in  hot  water,  to  which  is  frequiiitly  iidilrd  Kume  noda  Icy  as  a  loose  mat  compoped  of  shreds.  Thrm- matu  are  placed 
in  order  to  Koft<n  and  cleanf^e  it.  It  is  rluii  mai^ticntcd  in  drying-rooms  hcatrd  by  .'■tcnm  for  several  weeks,  to  rc- 
botween  most  i.oweriul  rnlld  made  of  (diillcil  in.n,  undrr  i  move  the  moisturi'.  M'lion  rea-Iy  for  use  limy  an-  kneaded 
streams  of  cold   water.      ]ty  thin  operation   it   i»  lorn  into  [  between   smooth   rolls,  whieh  aio   hollow   and   warmed  by 
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steam,  one  of  which  revolves  much  faster  than  the  other. 
Here  the  gum  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  reduced  to  a  homo- 
seneous  muss,  readv  for  cutting  into  any  desired  form,  or 
for  mixture  with  the  materials  necessary  to  convert  it  into 
soft  or  hard  vulcanized  rubber. 

Cutt!„q  into  fhect^  is  pcrtormed  by  a  self-acting  machine, 
in  which  a  straight  steel  blade,  kept  cool  with  water,  vi- 
brates in  a  horizontal  position.  ^Inpa  or  ba,,d,  are  cut 
from  disks  by  circular  shears.  like  those  used  in  paper- 
works. Thrcfuh  or  holm  riMer  for  weaving  into  elastic 
fabrics  are  cither  natural  or  vulcanized  ;  they  are  cut  from 
ribbons  or  bands  by  circular  cutting  edges.  -They  are 
stretched,  and  kept  extended  till  nearly  deprived  of  their 
elasticity,  and  till  thcv  form  a  thread  of  moderate  hneness. 
Thi«  thread  is  put  into  a  braid-machine  and  covered  with 
a  sheath  of  cotton,  silk,  linen,  or  worsted.  The  clothed 
caoutchouc  is  then  laid  as  warp  in  a  loom  and  woven  into 
an  elc.'aut  ribbon.  When  woven,  it  is  exposed  upon  a  table 
to  the°action  of  a  hot  smoothing-iron,  which  restoring  to 
the  caoutchouc  all  its  primitive  elasticity,  the  ribbon  re- 
tracts considerably  in  length,  and  the  braiding  corrugates 
equally  upon  the  caoutchouc  cores.  Such  bands  possess  a 
remarkable  elasticity,  combined  with  any  desired  degree 
of  softness.  Sometimes  cloth  is  made  of  these  braided 
strands  of  caoutchouc,  used  both   as  warp  and  as  weft, 
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which  is  therefore  elastic  in  all  directions.     When  a  light 
fabric  is  required,  the  strands  of  caoutchouc,  either  naked 
or  braided,  are  alternated  with  common  warj)  yarns."  (  i're.) 
Botcinl  threads  are   made  from  a  mixture  of  India  rubber 
and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  with  a  little  absolute  alcohol. 
This  paste  is  put  into  a  vertical  cylinder,  somewhat  similar 
to  those  which  are  used  by  the  vermicelli-makers.     The 
elastic  matter,  forced  through  by  the  piston,  comes  out  in 
threads  through  small  holes  placed  in  a  single  row,  in  order 
that  thev  may  not  overlie  each  other — a  precaution  that  is 
not  required  in  the  making  of  vermicelli.     The  threads  are 
received  on  an  endless  wob  of  velvet  in  motion,  and  trav- 
erse in  this  way  a  course  of  13  feet:  they  are  then  taken 
up  by  a  web  of  common  cloth,  which  passes  over  a  i^pacc 
of  500  to  060  feet  in  about  ten  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this 
journey  they  are  sufficiently  dried  ;  the  solvent  is  in  great 
measure  separated;  the  threads  then  quit  the  wch,  and  arc 
received  into  channels  or  grooves,  which  conduct  thein  into 
small   cups  disposed  in  seven  rows,  in  such  manner  that 
each  one  has  its  own  particular  cup.     When  the  cups  arc 
full  the  filament  is  taken  out.  and  is  left  for  some  days  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  air.     The  threads  produced  by 
pressure  have  any  required  thickness,   and  this  may  be 
made  to  vary  at  pleasure.     E.xperiencc  has  shown  that  a 
1  thickness  of  ".03U1  of  an  inch  is  preferable  for  regular  work. 


Mixing 


but  these  do  not  suffice  for  all  kinds  of  fabrics  :  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  they  must  be  used  finer.  For  this  pur- 
pose annealing  is  resorted  to.  The  caoutchouc,  being  drawn 
out  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  2.39°  F.,  no  longer 
shrinks,  but  retains  the  length  it  has  acquired,  and  more- 
over may  even  be  drawn  out  anew.  By  thus  stretching  and 
annealing  it  successively  a  thread  of  caoutchouc  may  be 
brought  to  a  degree  of  fineness  limited  only  by  the  dex-  ' 
terily  of  the  workman,  and  may,  for  example,  be  repre- 
st-nted  by  a  length  of  ilS.fOO  feet  to  2.205  pounds.  The 
thread  thus  obtained  is  of  common  caoutchouc,  bnt  noth- 
iuc  is  simpler  than  to  make,  in  the  same  manner,  thread 
of'vulcanized  caoutchouc  ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  incorporate  the  caoutchouc  into  a  paste  with 
flowers  of  sulphur,  and  to  heat  to  the  temperature  of  206° 
or  284°.  Let  it  be  noted  in  passing  that  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  239°,  necessary  for  the  annealing  of  the  stretched 
thread,  no  vulcanization  takes  place.    {Munpmtt.) 

Watcrjjroof  fahricH  are  made  by  placing  a  varnish  or 
paste  of  caoutchouc,  dissolved  in  any  of  its  solvents,  be- 
tween two  layers  of  cloth  (doMe-leJrtiire  fahi-ict)  or  on  one 
side  of  the  cloth  (alii>ile-lfXlnre/obr;,«].  The  poorest  kind 
of  rubber  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  An  objection  ex- 
isted to  the  single-texture  fabrics,  as  the  rubber  surface  was 


liable  to  become  stiekv  and  adhere  when  exposed  to  the 
sun,  closely  packed,  or  brought  in  contact  with  perspira- 
tion, hot  surfaces,  grease,  etc.  This  was  prevented  by  the 
sincalor  process  (Wi.c  e,,/o,-e,  "  without  heat  "),  the  nature 
of  which  was  kept  secret.  It  is  also  prevented  by  using 
vulcanized  rubber,  the  mixture  of  rubber,  sulphur,  etc.  be- 
ing applied  to  the  cloth  by  means  of  calender  rolls,  and 
vulcanized  afterwards.  . 

Jitibber  cemmt«,  possessing  astonishing  adhesive  proper- 
ties are  made  bv  combining  solutions  of  caoutchouc  in 
naphtha  or  other 'suitable  solvent  with  other  materuils  of  a 
resinous  character.  JeflTrey's  marine  glue  is  made  by  ilis- 
«olving  1  pound  of  caoutchouc  in  1  gallon  coal-tar  naphtha, 
and  adding  20  pounds  shell-lac.  The  mixture  is  gently 
heated  till  uniform,  and  is  then  poured  out  upon  plates  ol 
iron  to  solidify.  For  use  it  is  melted  at  a  temperature  of 
about  250°  f!  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  wood  joined 
by  it  breaks  sooner  across  the  fibres  than  at  the  joint.  A 
cheaper  marine  glue  is  made  by  substituting  asphalt  for  the 
shell-lnc.  A  liquid  marine  glue  is  made  by  increasing  the 
quantitv  of  the  solvent.  ,  ,     ^,      ,     r.     j 

Soft  rnlrnnized  cnoiiirlioiic  was  invented  by  I  harles  (rooa- 
vear  of  Massachusetts.  lu  the  early  introduction  of  In- 
dia-rubber goods  it  was  found  that  the  articles  were  not 
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only  liable  to  serious  injury  from  various  causes,  but  they 
were  often  found  to  deteriorate  and  become  almost  useless 
after  a  few  years  of  the  most  eiireful  use.  The  following 
are  some  of'lhc  most  serious  disadiantiiKes  of  the  unvul- 
oanizc.lgum:  (1)  It  becomes  rigid  and  inflexible  in  cold 
weather.  (2)  It  is  softened  and  decomposed  in  the  sun 
and  hot  weather.  C-i)  It  is  very  soluble,  and  quickly  dis- 
solved when  brought  in  ooutact  with  any  kind  ot  grease, 
e»s-ntial  or  fattv  oils,  and,  though  more  slowly,  yet  as 
surely,  dissolved' bv  perspiration.  (4)  It  is,  in  its  native 
state;  so  very  adhesive  that  when  any  two  surfaces  are 
brouc-ht  in  contact  they  become,  by  slight  pressure,  ono 
mass"  that  cannot  bo  separated,  (o)  It  loses  its  elasticity 
bv  continued  tension  or  constant  use.  (G)  It  has  a  very 
unpleasant  odor.  The  Mackintosh  goods  made  in  England, 
and  in  which  a  solvent  was  used,  were  less  liable  to  damage 
and  decomposition,  because  the  gum  was  protected  by  be- 
in"-  spread  between  two  cloths.  Even  in  these  goods,  how- 
ever, the  gum  was  found  to  melt  and  penetrate  through  the 
meshes  of  the  cloth  in  a  warm  climate,  or  when  much  worn 


by  those  who  perspire  freely,  and  purchasers  were  cautioned 
a-ainst  approaching  too  near  the  fire  with  the  goods.>  The 
inabilitv  to  overcome  these  defects  caused  the  failure  of 
manv  manufacturers  in  Boston,  South  Boston,  Che  sea, 
W.iburn.  and  Kvamingham,  Mass.,  and  in  Staten  Island 
and  Trov,  N.  Y.  Factories  had  been  started  in  these 
places  w"it'h  capitals  varyiug  from  $00,000  to  $.)0O.0U0 
In  the  summer  of  ls:!8.  Mr.  Goodyear  became  acquainted 
with  Nathaniel  llavward,  who  had  been  employed  as  lore- 
man  of  the  Kagle  Company  atWoburn,  where  he  had  made 
use  of  sulphur  bv  impregnating  the  solvent  with  it.  It  was 
through  him  that  Mr.  Goodyear  received  the  first  know- 
ledge of  the  use  of  sulphur  «»  n  drier  of  gum-elastic.  Mr. 
Goodyear  purchased  the  claim  for  combining  sulphur  with 
India  rubber,  for  which  a  patent  was  taken  out  Feb.  2J, 
1839.  "It  should  be  remarked,"  says  Mr.  G..  '-that  this 
claim  was  for  the  use  of  suli.hur.  and  not  for  the  heating  or 
vulcanizing  process,  whicli  he  subsequently  discovered 
Mr.  G.  manufactured  a  large  lot  of  goods  containing  sul- 
phur, but  they  all  decomposed  in  a  short  time.     Vt  hile  ex- 
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perimenting  upon  some  of  the  material,  after  the  failure  of 
the  eompoimd.  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  heat  upon  it,  ho  was 
surpriserl  to  find  that  the  specimen,  being  carelessly  brought 
in  contact  with  a  hot  atove,  charred  like  leather.  He  in- 
ferred directly  that  if  the  process  of  charring  could  bo 
stopped  at  the  right  point,  it  might  divest  the  gum  of  its 
native  ailhesivcnesa  Ihroughout.  Upon  further  trial  lie  was 
convincoil  of  the  correctness  of  this  inference  hy  finding  that 
India  rubber  could  not  bo  inelte.l  in  b.iiling  sulphur  at  any 
heat  ever  so  great,  but  always  charred.  On  heating  one  of 
his  specimens  before  an  open  fire,  be  noticed  upon  Iho  edge 
of  Iho  charred  |mrlions  of  the  ral)rie  a  line  or  border  that 


was  not  charred,  but   jicrfectly  cured. 


His  discovery  was 
now  establislied;  it  remained  only  to  coinldete  it  in  ilelail. 
In  speaking  previously  of  Ihc  obstacles  that  stood  in  his 
way,  Mr.  Goodyear  savs  :  "  No  one  who  had  any  knowledge 
of  tlie  nature  of  tlie  guin  would  he  likely  to  apply  a  high 
ibgrie  of  hrat  to  it  frnin  design,  when  it  was  s.i  wi'll  known 
that  it  would  melt  at  i>  low  lempenitnre."  The  j.rocess  of 
treating  caoutchouc  which  Mr.  Goodyear  thus  discovered  is 
Vol,.  IT.— 74 


known  as  vulcanization.  The  product  of  his  nmnufacluro 
is  known  as  «n/i  mhher.  Since  there  are  to-day  other  pro- 
cesses for  treating  caoutchouc  different  from  that  of  I'harlos 
Goodvear,  and  which  in  some  instances  yield  an  entirely 
difTeri'Ut  pro.luct,  but  all  of  which  pass  under  the  same  gen- 
oral  designalh.n  of  ••  vulcani/.alh.n,"  the  latter  term  must 
be  understood  as  embracing  t/.e  lr,;,lm,nl  of  cmmUhmic  <r,lh 
i,„n«-/,irm  „f  ,ulphur  In  rffectmt.ilii  ciailyc.  l;i  ,U prnpcrlir: 
awl  t/i'rW  (I  Hi'f'l  „r  n  linril  itrndiii-l.  „        ,        .      . 

The  folh.wing  valuable  i.roperlies  of  the  soft  vulcanized 
rubber  are  enumerated  bv  .Mr.  Goodyear:  (ll  A/...Hr,/y.— 
Inn.roved  and  increased  as  regards  strength  and  con  inu- 
anee.  and  also  made  available  in  all  climates  and  in  all  cir 
cumstnnces.  (2)  /V,o(„7,Vv— I'l"^'''"  "'  "'"  1"k1"-»<  '  "-K^.';' 
not  being  afTecled  or  made  rigi.l  by  the  grcalcsl  cold.  (.1) 
/J„r,./o7,7y.-l'n.d,ange,l  by  I  mm.-,  whether  kr|,t  in  a  wcl  or 
drv  state.  (4)  /„.nlul.ilii,/.  N. . I  abs.dulely  insoluble,  be- 
oauso  it  can  be  softened,  and  even  dis.Mlved,  by  powerful 
solvents  of  the  gum  when  heale.l  and  boiled.  Ilspywerol 
rosistanoo  to  solvents  and  other  destructive  ehomical  agents 
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is,  however,  truly  great.  In  a  few  words,  it  is  either  im- 
proved or  remains  uninjured  when  exposed  to  destructive 
ai^cnts  that  destroy  other  fubrics.  and  even  wood,  leather, 
and  the  metals,  such  as  iron,  copper,  and  brass.  (5)  Un- 
altcrnbifiti/  hi/  Climate  and  AvtiJicUtl  Heat. — Endurance  of 
artificial  heat  very  great :  when  compounded  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  this  quaiity.  and  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  sulphur  than  is  ordinarily  used,  it  will  bear  a  heat  of 
:'.0n°  F.  Above  this  chars,  but  does  not  melt.  (G)  Jitadhe- 
sfvencss.—EatiTcU'  free  from  this  objection,  no  way  being 
yet  found  to  unite  it  firmly,  even  when  it  is  desired.  (7) 
Impenneabilitif  to  Air,  Gases,  and  Liquids. — Im])roved  for 
retainini;  water  and  other  liquids,  as  it  is  not  softened  by 
them,  but  it  cannot  be  stated  that  it  is  more  impervious  to 
air  and  gases.  (8)  Plasticity. — The  facility  with  which  it 
is  formed  into  any  shape  before  being  heated  in  the  oven 
is  not  surpassed  by  wax  or  by  lead,  or  any  other  material. 
{^^)  Non -electric  Properti/. — One  of  the  best  non-conductors 
of  electricity.  (lU)  Odor. — Mr.  Goodyear  says  that  vul- 
canized India  rubber  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  freed  from 
the  natural  offensive  odor  of  the  native  gum. 

Tkeori/  tif  Viifranization. — The  sul])hur  appears  to  com- 
bine directly  with  the  rubber;  the  total  change  in  proper- 
ties and  insolubility  in  the  ordinary  solveuts  for  rubber 
makes  the  theory  of  mere  mechanical  mixture  untenable; 
while  the  fact  that  no  appreciable  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
hy<lrogen  is  evolved  during  the  operation  makes  it  improb- 
able that  a  substitution  of  sulphur  for  liydrogeu  occurs, 
lu  experiments  conducted  by  Prof.  B.  Silliman  and  the 
writer  it  was  found  that  mixtures  of  suljihur,  even  when 
vulcanized  into  hard  vulcanite,  lost  only  2  to  3  per  cent,  in 
weight,  of  which  much  was  moisture;  in  two  cases  the 
H2S  produced  amounted  to  0.36-0.51*  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  mixture. 

The  manufacinre  of  soft  vulcanite  goods  is  effected  by 
simple  mechanical  means.  The  purified  and  masticated 
gum  is  kneaded  on  the  warm  rolls  with  the  proper  propor- 
tion of  sulphur;  less  than  one-fourth  the  weight  of  the  gum, 
(joodyear's  patent  states,  generally  5  or  6  per  cent,  in  prac- 
tice. Various  other  substances  are  added  to  increase  the 
volume  of  the  product  and  make  the  caoutchouc,  which  is 
the  most  expensive  material,  go  further.  The  following  is 
.a  mixture  in  common  use:  rubber  10,  sulphur  1,  whiting 
14,  white  lead  '2k,  litharge  2.  Lead  compounds  blacken  the 
goods  by  forming  black  sulphide  of  lead  ;  oxide  of  zinc  is 
sometimes  used  in  its  place.  Refuse  vulcanized  rubber 
and  fabrics  composed  of  rubber  and  cloth  are  torn  up  on 
the  masticating  rolls  and  incorporated  with  the  mass  for 
some  goods.  After  the  mass  is  kneaded  into  a  uniform 
mixture,  it  is  taken  from  the  roils  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
(iheet  and  rolled  into  smooth  sheets  between  calender  rolls. 
Fmrn  these  plastic  sheets  articles  of  any  desired  shape  arc 
roLidily  formed  by  simple  mechanical  means.  The  mixture 
may  also  be  applied  on  the  calender  rolls  to  one  or  both 
sides  of  cloth  or  canvas.  As  the  mixture  is  in  this  con- 
di'ion  very  adhesive,  the  coated  cloth  can  be  cut  and  fash- 
ioned into  overshoes,  boots,  fire-hose.  etc..  each  article  con- 
sisting "practically  of  one  single  piece  after  vulcanization. 
The  combination  with  the  rubber  of  cloth  or  canvas  gives 
great  strength  to  the  manufactured  articles,  while  the  rub- 
ber gives  the  waterproof  properties.  Fire-hose  made  of 
several  layers  of  rubber-coated  cotton  duck  was  found  by 
Prof.  Henry  Morton  and  the  writer  to  withstand  an  internal 
water-pressure  of  from  37j  to  4.'i5  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  To  prevent  the  decay  of  the  canvas  of  this  hose, 
Mr.  John  Murphy  of  the  New  York  Gutta  Percha  and 
Kuliber  Manufacturing  Co.  uses  carbolic  acid,  which  is 
simply  incorporated  with  the  rubber  mixture  before  it  is 
applied  to  the  cloth.  Sheets  built  up  of  successive  layers 
of  canvas  and  rubber  are  extensively  employed  for  valves 
and  for  packing. 

The  heatiu'i  vr  ruilcaniziurf  is  conducted  in  very  strong 
horizontal  cast-iron  cylinders  {the  heaters),  one  end  of 
which  is  movable  and  serves  as  a  door.  The  goods  to  be 
vulcanized  are  loaded  upon  a  car  and  run  in  on  a  railway 
which  extends  along  the  bottom  of  the  heater.  To  prevent 
adhesion  of  the  different  articles,  powdered  soapstone  (stea- 
tite) is  freely  used,  the  goods  being  often  packed  in  boxes 
filled  with  this  substance.  When  the  heater  is  charged  the 
door  is  securely  fastened,  and  steam  from  a  high-pressure 
boiler  let  in  till  the  desired  temperature  is  secured.  The 
temperature  employed  and  the  time  of  exposure  vary  some- 
what according  to  the  character  of  the  articles :  5  hours  at 
240°  F.  is  stated  to  he  the  temperature  employed  for  fire- 
hose. The  following  4^-hour  "heat"  is  userl  in  some  of 
the  factories  where  smaller  articles  are  made:  1  hour  at 
2j5°  F.  ;  1  hour  at  200° ;  1  hour  at  2Gb°  :  1  hour  at  270°  ; 
^  hour  at  27o°.  The  temperature  should  never  exceed 
280°  F. 

Parkes's  cold  vulcanizing  procesn  was  patented  by  Alex- 
ander Parkcs  of  Birmingham,  and  has  been  used  to  a  lim- 


ited extent,  though,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sulphuri- 

zation  of  the  caoutchouc  ia  more  or  less  superficial,  the 
manufactured  articles  are  inferior  to  those  vulcanized  by 
Goodyear's  process;  in  fact,  they  are  sometimes  almo.st 
worthless.  The  caoutchouc  articles  are  simply  immersed 
in  a  mixture  of  40  parts  of  sulphide  of  carbon  and  1  part 
of  chloride  of  sulphur;  they  are  next  placed  in  a  room 
heated  to  70°  F.,  and  when  all  the  sulphide  of  carbon  has 
been  volatilized,  the  process  is  in  so  far  complete  that  it  is 
only  requisite  to  boil  them  in  a  solution  of  1  pound  of 
caustic  potassa  to  3  gallons  of  water,  the  vulcanized  caout- 
chouc being  next  washed  to  remove  excess  of  alkali.  Hum- 
phrey in  1S70  introduced  the  use  of  gasolene  from  petro- 
leum, instead  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  as  the  former  fluid 
dissolves  chloride  of  sulphur  readily. 

Other  methods  of  vitlcauizatitm  have  been  tried,  but  with 
little  success:  (1)  By  immersing  the  sheet  caoutchouc  in 
sulphur  heated  to  233°  F.  till  it  has  absorbed  about  ^  of 
its  weight,  and  then  heating  it  for  a  short  time  to  302°  F., 
or  by  immersing  the  caoutchouc  in  sulphur  heated  to  302° 
F.,  and  keeping  up  that  temperature  till  the  sulphuration  is 
complete.  (2)  Haudcock  :  exposing  the  rubber  in  sheets  to 
vapors  of  sulphur.  (3)  }I.  Gaultier  de  Claubry  (ISfiO)  vul- 
canizes caoutchouc  by  the  aid  of  bleaching-powder  and 
flowers  of  sulphur.  This  mixture  jtroduces  chloride  of  sul- 
phur, and  the  caoutchouc  treated  by  it  contains  some  chlo- 
ride of  calcium.  (4)  (Gerard:  by  immersing  articles  of 
caoutchouc  in  a  solution  of  polysulphide  of  calcium  or  po- 
tassium, marking  25°  Baume,  keeping  them  in  it  for  three 
hours  at  a  temperature  of  300°  F.  under  a  pressure  of  5 
atmospheres  or  75  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  J"he  goods 
are  finally  washed  with  an  alkaline  ley  of  60°  B.  (5) 
Burke:  mixing  the  rubber  with  5  to  15  per  cent,  of  orange 
sulphide  of  antimony  (kcnnen).  and  heating  the  articles 
fashioned  from  it  to  25O°-280°  F. 

Hard  vulcanized  caontcbouc,  vulcanite,  ebonite,  hard  rnh- 
her,  is  prepared  by  kneading  together  16  parts  of  rubber 
and  8  of  sulphur  in  the  manner  already  described  for  soft 
rubber,  rolling  the  plastic  mixture  into  sheets,  rods,  tubes, 
and  other  forms,  and  vulcanizing  in  a  steam-tight  heater. 
To  secure  a  smooth,  polished  surface  each  article  may  be 
enveloped  in  thick  tin-foil,  which  is  stripped  off  after  vul- 
canization. The  articles  are  placed  in  the  heater  in  trays 
filled  with  powdered  soapstone  or  water.  The  jiroduct  is 
very  hard,  and  possesses  a  spring-like  eliisticity.  like  that 
of  whalebone.  It  may  be  sawed,  filed,  and  worked  in  a 
lathe  like  ivory,  and  admits  a  very  high  polish.  Its  color 
is  dark  brown,  nearly  black.  It  may  be  colored  jet  black 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  litharge,  red  by  vermilion.  A 
mixture  of  16  parts  of  rubber,  6  of  sulphur,  and  12  of  ver- 
milion is  bright  red,  and  is  much  used.  AVhen  properly 
made,  vulcanite  is  not  brittle;  an  elastic  shred  may  be  cut 
with  a  penknife  from  its  edge.  The  careful  regulation 
of  the  temperature  of  the  heater  during  its  vulcanization 
is  necessary  to  secure  the  best  product.  The  following 
heat  gives  excellent  results:  1  hour  at  275°  F. ;  3  hours  at 
300°;  3  hours  at  305°.  Vulcanite  differs  from  soft  rubber 
in  the  proportion  of  sulphur  used,  in  the  high  heats  used 
in  curing  it.  and  in  its  hardness.  The  turnings  and  bor- 
ings of  vulcanite  are  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  and  pressed 
in  hot  iron  moulds  for  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  strips 
for  knife-handles,  etc.  The  vulcanite  is  not  attacked  by 
solvents,  neither  those  which  dissolve  the  pure  caoutchouc 
nor  the  mineral  acids  and  alkalies.  On  this  account  it  is 
used  in  place  of  glass  for  cups  for  galvanic  batteries.  It 
is  also  especially  distinguished  by  the  large  quantity  of 
electricitj'  which  it  evolves  when  rubbed:  hence  it  makes 
an  excellent  material  for  the  plates  of  electrical  machines. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  various  applica- 
tions of  this  material :  some  of  them  have  been  already 
mentioned.  An  important  application  is  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  emery-wheels  and  hones  for  sharpening  scythes, 
sickles,  etc.  For  this  purpose  it  is  mixed  before  vulcaniz- 
ing with  emery  or  quartz.  The  following  proportions  give 
excellent  results:  rubber,  11  parts;  sulphur,  5  parts;  em- 
ery, 100  parts. 

Nelson  Goodyear  is  generally  considered  to  have  been 
the  discoverer  oi  flexible  vulcanite,  and  was  claimed  to  he 
such  by  Henry  B,  Goodyear,  the  administrator  of  his 
estate.  No  one  will  dispute  his  claim  to  the  discovery  of 
hard  rubber,  but  the  writer  and  others  who  have  carefully 
examined  the  history  of  the  case  believe  that  Austin  G. 
Day  of  Connecticut  invented  the  flexible  vulcanite,  which 
is  the  only  kind  that  ever  possessed  any  practical  value  or 
commercial  importance.  Nelson  Goodyear's  original  pat- 
ent was  granted  Jlay  0,  1851.  In  this  he  says  :  "  The  na- 
ture of  my  invention  consists  in  so  compounding  caout- 
chouc with  other  substances  tliat  the  composition  thus 
formed,  when  subjected  to  the  heating  or  curing  process 
described  in  the  patent  of  Charles  Goodyear,  dated  Juno 
15,  1844,  and  in  the  reissue  of  said  patent,  dated  Dec.  25, 
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IS4y,  will  form  a  hard,  stiff  substance  hitherto  unkDOwn 
,  .  .  ,  etc.  The  indispensable  ingredients  used  in  my  com- 
position are  caoutchouc  and  sulphur;  and  when  only  these 
two  ingredients  arc  usc<l,  tlu"  bf>t  propurlions  will  be  about 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  each  of  tlicm  ;  Indeed,  a  much 
less  proportion  of  sulpliur  will  ixit  sulVice.  I!ut  though  the 
combination  of  i-o  large  a  proportion  of  sulphur  with  tlie 
caoutchouc  will  produce,  when  cured,  a  hard  substance,  a 
still  better  result  will  be  obtained  by  the  introduction  of 
magnesia,  Hrne,  carbonate  of  magnesia  or  lime,  or  sulphate 
of  magnesia  or  lime,  into  the  compusition,  in  wljich  case 
the  following  proportion  will  be  found  a  highly  advan- 
tageous one — namely.  1  pound  of  caoutchouc,  A  pound  of 
sulphur,  and  i  pound  of  magne.'^ia  or  lime,  or  carbonate 
of  magnesia  or  lime,  or  suljthatc  of  magnesia  or  lime  .  .  .  . 
utc.  The  coiiipound  must  be  subjected  to  the  heating  or 
curing  process  already  mentioned  as  patented  by  Charles 
Goodyear,  and  to  which  reference  is  hereby  mafic  for  a  par- 
ticular description  thereof:  in  most  cases  the  heat  will  be 
required  to  be  raised  a?  high  as  2C){i^  or  276°  F.,  and  the 
time  of  exposure  to  the  heat  will  range  from  three  to  six 
hours  or  even  longer  .  .  .  ,  etc.  What  I  do  claim  as  my 
invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  com- 
bining of  India  rubber  and  sulpliur,  either  with  or  without 
shcll-Iac,  for  making  a  hard  and  inllexible  substance  hith- 
erto unknown,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth.  And  I 
also  claim  the  combining  of  India  rubber,  sulphur,  and 
magnesia  or  lime,  or  a  carbonate  or  a  sulphate  of  magnesia 
or  of  lime,  either  with  or  without  shelMac,  for  making  a 
hard  and  inflexible  substance  hilherlo  unknown,  substan- 
tially as  herein  set  forth."  The  product  of  the  foregoing 
specifications  is  distinctly  stated  to  bo  au  iujlexihle  sub- 
stance. 

On  the  death  of  Nelson  Goodyear,  Henry  B,  Goodyear, 
his  administrator,  obtained  two  hcparato  reissues  of  the 
original  patent — one  for  the  process  of  manufacture,  and 
the  other  for  the  product,  both  bearing  date  of  May  8,  1858. 
In  both  these  reissues  we  find  an  entirely  new  property 
claimed  for  the  product — viz.  the  spring-like  property,  under 
Jlnxnre,  foitnd  in  ichnUboiie.  The  writer  has  discussed 
this  subject  with  the  men  who  worked  in  the  factory  when 
Goodyear  made  his  experiments,  and  who  say  that  he  never 
made  '*  whalebone  rubber,"  but  simply  a  hard,  brittle  com- 
pound. He  used  a  large  proportion  of  magnesia  in  all  his 
c(im])0unds,  and  did  not  heat  them  above  275°  F. ;  both  of 
which  facts  are  fatal  to  the  theory  that  ho  made  whalebone 
rubber.  His  specimens  were  cured  in  a  heater  uscrl  for 
soft-rubber  goods,  which  was  run  at  heats  from  250°  to 
275°  F. ;  a  higher  temperature  would  have  ruined  the  goods. 
In  an  elaborate  scries  of  experiments  on  this  subject,  made 
on  a  large  scale  by  Prof.  B.  Silliman  and  the  writer,  it  was 
found  that  a  mixture  of  rubber  Hi,  sulphur  8,  and  mag- 
nesia 8  was  converted  into  a  hnrd,  hriftle  compound  by  a 
temperature  of  275°  F.,  but  under  no  conditions  into 
whalebone  rubber;  while  a  mixture  of  ru!>ber  IG  and  sul- 
phur 8  could  not  be  hardened  at  all  unless  heated  above 
275°  F.  This  confirms  the  otherfitatemcnts  with  regard  to 
Goodyear's'hard,  brittle,  and  useless  product.  Day  has 
never  been  able  to  vindicate  his  claims  to  this  invention  in 
the  courts  against  the  powerful  combination  of  capital  which 
holds  the  (JoiMlyear  patents.     {See  Am.  Chemist,  ii.  .".20.) 

Ifciit'tl  fitfrtinifc,  consisting  of  rubber  I  (J,  sulphur  ft  to 
8,  vermilion  12  to  1(5.  was  mixed  and  sold  to  the  dentists, 
who  used  it  for  plates  for  mounting  artificial  teeth.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  applications  of  hard  ruiibcr 
ever  made,  as  it  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  artificial  teeth. 
The  dentist  makes  a  mould  of  the  mouth  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
sets  a  plate  of  the  plastic-rubber  mixture  in  it,  arranges 
the  porcelain  teeth  in  proper  position,  and  heats  the  whole 
in  a  small  vulcanizer  over  a  gas-burner,  thus  converting 
the  whole  into  a  light  plate  of  teeth  which  fits  the  mouth 
of  the  patient.  The  high  charges  of  the  patentees  of  this 
application  of  vulcanite  drove  the  dentists  to  seek  to  evade 
the  patents.  The  greatest  success  attendeil  the  efforts  of  J. 
B.  Newbrough  and  K.  Fagan  of  New  York,  who  obtained 
patents  for  hardening  rubber  by  means  of  iodine  and  bro- 
mine. Considerable  litigation  resulted,  which  finally  tcr- 
rainaled  in  a  compromise.  It  was  found  that  rubber  could 
be  hardened  by  iodine  and  colored  with  oxide  of  iron  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  sulphur,  but  when  colored  with  vermil- 
ion a  ccTtain  addition  of  sulphur  was  refjuircd — less,  how- 
ever, than  the  minimum  of  the  hanl-rubbcr  patenls.  (Sec 
Atii.  Chcmint,  ii.  H7.1.)  Newbrough  al.so  succeeded  in  hard- 
ening rubber  with  a  product  obtained  by  treating  oil  of 
turpentine  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

C'l/iififitiuth  of  coitl-fnr,  nnjihnU,  etc.  with  eaontehouc  havo 
bci'M  IVe(iuently  tested,  but  they  can  be  used  only  for  very 
inferior  goods. 

h'rrite  is  n  compovmd  containing  coal-tar  nnti  asphalt, 
with  several  other  substances,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is 
a  secret.     It  was  invented  by  Austin  G.  Day,  and  is  cxton- 


sively  used  for  covering  telegraph  wire.  It  is  cheaper  vhan 
gutta  percha,  and  possesses  the  additional  advantage  of  re- 
sisting the  atmospheric  influences  which  destroy  this  sub- 
stance. 

K'ntvpttdicon  is  the  name  that  was  given  to  a  mixture  of 
Indi;l  rubber,  gutta  percha,  and  cork  or  wood  sawdust.  It 
was  rolled  into  sheets,  vulcanized  by  contact  with  sulphur, 
and  used  for  floor-cloth. 

Artijh-inl  cfUiulchnuc  has  been  jnade  frnm  oil, chloride  of 
sulphur,  and  collodion  (/VirA'tcnc),  and  from  the  resinous 
bo(iy  produced  liy  the  oxidation  of  linseed  oil  {Cuuiptivou). 

Stutintirtt  of  the  India  rubber  industry  are  given  in  the 
9th  census  report.  The  capital  invested  in  this  industry 
in  the  V.  S.  in  1S70  was  $7,t8(i,G0O,  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments 5(),  hands  employed  6025,  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts SU,56fi,:i71. 

Literature. — Guut'ehtstfe  and  its  Varieties,  icith  a  De- 
tailed Account  of  i(H  Applications  and  Uhch,  and  uf  the  JJis- 
cnrcry  of  Vulcanization  bi/  (^harles  Goodtfetir  (New  Haven, 
Conn.,  185.3);  The  Caoutchouc  or  India  Jinbbcr  Manufac- 
ture in  England,  by  Thomas  Handcock  (London,  1857); 
The  Hoot  and  Shoe  Mauufacturcr'e  Guide  (including  a  his- 
tory of  India  rubber  and  gutta  percha),  by  W.  II.  Richard- 
son (Boston,  1858);  Nouveau  munucl  cmnplet  du  Fahricaut 
d'obfets  en  Caoutchouc,  en  Gutta  percha  ct  en  Gomme  /'ttitice, 
par  iM.  Paulin  Desormeaux  (Manuel  Rorct,  Paris,  1855); 
Caoutchouc  and  Gutta  J'crcha  considered  ehicflif  in  their 
Chemical  Relations,  by  T.  M.  Blossom  (a  most  valuable 
series  of  papers,  written  largely  from  notes  collected  by  the 
writer  of  this  article,  and  extensively  quoted  here);  Atn. 
Chemist,  ii.  81,  137.  173,  225.  287 ,  329",  373.  (See  also  lire's 
Diet.,  Pay  en's  Precis  de  Chiuiie  Industrielle,  Haudie.  d. 
Chcmie,  Muspratt's  Chem.,  especially  the  last  German  edi- 
tion.) C.  F.  C'hasdlkr. 

Indi'bilis,  a  Pi>anish  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Ilergetcs, 
first  mentioned  in  B.C.  21,S  sis  commanding  the  native  aux- 
iliaries under  Hanno,  the  ('arthagiuian  governor.  In  212, 
Indibilis  led  a  force  of  7500  men  to  the  aid  of  llnsdrubal 
against  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  was  killed  in  battle.  iSoon 
afterward  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  Carthaginian  gov- 
ernor, who  required  the  surrender  of  his  daughters  as  pledges 
of  fidelity.  These  hostages  were  captured  by  the  younger 
Scipio  (African  us)  in  210,  and  the  honorable  treatment  given 
them  so  impressed  Indibilis  that  in  tlie  following  year  (209) 
he  joined  his  forces  to  the  Romans.  In  206  they  revolted 
from  Rome,  but  were  conquered  and  pardoned;  again  revolt- 
ed in  the  following  year  (205),  when  he  was  defeated  and 
killed. 

In'ilican.  See  iNnifio,  by  Pnor.  C.  F.  Chandlich,  Pii. 
D.,  M.  1).,  JJ..D. 

Indicopleus'tes  (Cosmas).  an  Egyptian  trader  in  the 
sixth  century;  in  early  life  made  extensive  voyages  in  the 
East,  visiting  Syria,  Arabia,  Ethio|iia,  Persia,  unci  India, 
carefully  observing  the  modes  of  life,  manners,  and  customs 
of  all  the  pcojdes  with  whom  he  opened  a  trafiie,  and  prob- 
ably  keeping  a  jonrnal  (jf  his  wanderings.  After  many 
years  spent  in  tliis  manner,  Cosmas  renounced  the  world, 
and,  entering  a  monastery,  devoted  himself  to  contempla- 
tion and  study.  His  store  of  personal  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy, which  had  gained  him  the  surname  of  Indico-pUus- 
tes  ('Mlie  Indian  navigator"),  was  incrcaseil  by  the  stuily 
of  Scripture  and  the  ancient  writers,  until  he  became  the 
oracle  of  Egypt  upon  all  matters  of  cosmography.  In  his 
old  ago  he  wrote  in  Greek  a  work  in  twelve  books  upon 
universal  geography,  usually  cited  by  the  Latin  title,  To- 
pof/raphia  t'hriittittna  sire  (^hristiannrum  Ofiiniit  dr  Mundo, 
of  wliich  the  chief  object  was  to  combat  the  opinion  of  the 
astronomers  that  the  earth  is  a  spherical  body.  According 
to  Cosmas,  tho  shape  and  proportions  of  the  earth  are 
shadowed  forth  in  Scripture  by  the  description  of  the  Jew- 
ish taliernacle.  It  is  a  vast  oldong  plain  enclosed  by  tho 
ocean,  the  leni^th  from  K.  to  \V.  being  just  twice  that  from 
N.  to  !<.  Multitudes  of  proofs  were  adduced  in  support  of 
this  opinion  from  Scripture,  reason,  testimony,  and  the  nu- 
th'irily  of  the  Fathers  id'  the  Church.  In  the  part  of  liis 
work  basr'<l  upon  persona!  olj-^ervation,  CostUEis  described 
the  countri<'S  he  had  visited  with  considerable  accuracy, 
and  inserts  by  way  of  episodes  many  curious  pieces  of  in- 
formation, the  most  important  of  which  related  to  an  in- 
scribed marble  throne  set  up  by  Ptolemy  Kuergetes  (217- 
222  n.  r.)at  Adulis  in  Nubia,  "near  the  eiKist  of  the  Red 
Sea.  He  also  preserved  some  fragments  of  ancient  writers 
otherwise  unknown.  Tho  book  of  Cosmas  wa«  written  at 
diflerent  times,  and  the  manuscripts  vary  much  in  oom- 
ploteness.  It  was  first  publlslu'd  by  .Montfiiucon  in  his  (\d- 
lectin  A'ora    /*alruni   rf  Srripf->rum  Grirconim,  vol.  ii.  (  Paris. 

170fi),  and  this  is  still  the  best  edition.  CosraftS  wrote  other 
works,  commentaries  on  Psalms  and  Cantieli's.  a  treatise  of 
Universal  Cosmography,  and  Aftronotnival  Tniies.iw  longer 
extant. 
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INDICTION— INDIGESTION. 


Indication  [Lat.  indictio,  "proclamation"],  the  Dame 
used  in  chronolot|;y  for  a  certain  method  of  reckoning  time 
by  periods  of  fifteen  years.  This  method  was  occasiuued  by 
a  tax  which  was  levied  in  the  Roman  empire  every  fifteenth 
year,  and  the  point  of  time  from  which  the  indictions  be- 
gan was  Sept.  15,  312.  Its  use  in  reckoning  time  was 
commenced  chiefly  by  ecclesiastical  historians  during  the 
life  of  Atlianasius.  Later  on,  when  the  method  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  popes,  Jan.  1,  313,  was  fixed  as  the  starting-point, 
and  this  change  was  called  the  papal  indiction.  l*uriug 
the  Middle  Ages  reckoning  by  indictions  was  commonly 
used,  not  only  by  writers,  but  in  practical  life,  in  charters 
and  public  deeds.  (As  to  the  historical  commencement  of 
the  era  of  indictions,  see  Gibbon's  Decline  and  I'aH.) 

Indict'ment  [Lat.  indico,  to  "  show  "],  a  written  accu- 
sation of  one  or  more  persons  of  an  indictable  offence, 
consisting  of  a  felony  or  misdemeanor,  jireferred  to,  and 
presented  upon  oath  by,  a  grand  jury.  (See  Grand 
Jury,  Crime.)  A  draught  of  the  indictment,  prepared 
hv  the  attorney-general,  district  attorney,  or  other  proper 
officer  representing  the  government,  is  laid  before  the 
grand  jury  when  they  are  lawfully  convened,  and  if 
fwelve  or  more  of  them  are  satisfied,  from  the  ij- parte  evi- 
dence presented  to  them,  that  there  is  priind  facie  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  alleged  offender  is  guilty,  the  words  "  A 
true  bill"  are  written  upon  the  back  of  the  draught,  and 
the  indictment  is  then  said  to  be  *'  found;"  and  upon  the 
basis  of  the  charges  therein  contained  the  prisoner  is  placed 
on  trial,  at  a  regular  session  of  the  proper  court,  before  a 
petit  jury.  (See  JrRV.)  When  a  presentment  is  made  by 
the  grand  jury,  an  indictment  containing  the  charges  pre- 
sented is  drawn  up  subsequently,  and  upon  this  the  party 
accused  is  tried.  (For  a  definition  of  "presentment"  see 
Grand  Ji'uv.)  An  indictment  commences  with  a  formal 
preliminary  statement  termed  tlie  '*  caption,"  contains 
next  the  special  charge  or  accusation,  sometimes  termed 
technically  the"  statement"  or  the"  body  of  the  indictment," 
and  terminates  with  a  formal  ending,  called  the  "conclu- 
sion." The  caption,  which  is.  strictly  speaking,  in  the 
nature  of  a  preamble  only,  and  no  part  of  the  indictment 
proper,  states  the  name  and  term  of  the  court  in  which  the 
indictment,  was  found,  the  names  of  the  justices,  and  the 
fact  that  the  grand  jury  was  lawfully  convened,  and  that 
they  were  duly  sworn  and  charged.  It  shows  an  observ- 
ance of  such  forms  and  rules  of  law  as  must  bo  complied 
witli  before  the  finding  of  the  indictment,  in  order  that  the 
court  may  acquire  jurisdiction  in  the  particular  instance. 
The  "statement"  or  body  of  the  indictment  is  a  narrative 
of  the  offence  charged,  and  must  contain  a  full  and  partic- 
ular description  of  the  alleged  crime,  and  have  such  a  de- 
gree of  certainty  and  precision  in  the  accusation  that  it 
may  be  seen  by  the  court  that  the  act  charged,  if  true, 
woulcl  constitute  a  crime.  The  name  of  the  prisoner  should 
be  stated,  or  if  that  is  not  known,  he  should  be  so  described 
as  to  be  adequately  identified.  The  time  and  place  at  which 
the  offence  was  committed  should  also  be  alleged,  though 
it  is  not  generally  necessary  that  allegations  on  these  par- 
ticular points  should  be  proved  exactly  as  charged.  It  is, 
however,  essential  that  in  stating  the  time  the  oflence  should 
appear  to  have  been  committed  before  the  finding  of  the 
indictment,  and  within  the  period  prescribed  bylaw  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  particular  crime  alleged.  Moreover,  in 
certain  classes  of  cases  the  time  must  be  specified  correctly, 
and  any  variance  between  the  allegation  and  the  proof  will 
be  fatal.  Thus,  in  the  indictment  for  perjury,  the  day  on 
which  the  perjury  was  committed  must  be  truly  stated. 
"When  murder  is  charged,  the  death  must  be  described  as 
occurring  within  a  year  and  a  day  from  the  time  when  the 
fatal  injury  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed.  The  place 
named  must  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  When 
several  ])ersons  engage  in  the  commission  of  an  offence,  they 
may  be  indicted  either  jointly  or  separately'  It  is  an  al- 
lowable and  frequent  practice  to  describe  the  same  offence 
in  the  indictment  iu  several  different  way.'!,  the  successive 
statements  being  termed  "  counts ;"  the  object  of  this  is  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  a  variance  or  failure  of  proof. 
By  variously  modifying  the  terms  of  the  accusation  in  this 
way,  it  is  rendered  more  likely  that  some  one  of  the  counts 
will  accurately  correspond  with  the  evidence  to  be  adduced, 
and  if  any  count  is  sustained,  the  prisoner  may  be  con- 
victed. Whenever  an  indictment  charges  an  offence  created 
or  decl.arcd  by  statute,  it  must  be  accurately  framed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  There  are 
also  various  rules  of  law  which  must  be  observed  to  prevent 
the  allegations  of  an  indictment  from  being  absurd,  incon- 
sistent, or  repugnant.  Particular  technical  averments  are 
sometimes  necessary  to  be  employed.  Thus,  in  a  charge  of 
felony,  the  word  "feloniously"  must  be  used  ;  in  a  case  of 
burglary,  the  word  "burglariously."  So  larceny  is  alleged 
by  the  words  "  took  and  carried  away."  But  though  there 
are  certain  formalities  to  be  observed  in  framing  every  in- 


dictment, the  allegation  of  the  nature  of  the  offence  and 

the  acta  constituting  it  will  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
special  discretion  and  professional  skill.  The  general  rule 
is  that  the  indictment  must  charge  explicitly  everything 
that  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  offence;  every  material 
circumstance  embraced  within  the  definition  of  the  alleged 
crime  must  be  stated.  The  "conclusion"  of  the  indictment 
is  a  formal  statement  with  which  the  law  requires  that  it 
should  end.  The  usual  phraseology  is.  "  against  the  peace 
and  dignity  "  of  the  king  or  commonwealth.  In  indict- 
ments for  a  statutory  offence  it  is  customary  to  use  also  the 
phrase  "contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  ease 
made  and  provided."  Since  in  the  U.  S.  crimes  are  gen- 
erally defined  by  statute,  this  mode  of  concluding  the  in- 
dictment is  commonly  employed.  The  mode  of  framing  the 
body  of  the  indictment  is  also  sometimes  modified  by  statu- 
tory provisions.  Only  the  common-law  rules  upon  the  sub- 
ject have  been  here  stated. 

At  common  law,  the  defendant  was  not,  in  eases  of  treason 
and  felony,  entitled  to  a  cojiy  of  the  indictment.  In  prose- 
cutions for  high  treason  the  rule  was  changed  in  England  by 
statute,  and  it  was  provided  that  a  copy  should  be  given  to 
him  ten  days  before  the  trial.  But  in  other  cases  of  felony  the 
rule  remained  unaltered.  The  court  at  the  time  of  the  ar- 
raignment would  order  the  indictment  to  be  read  over  slowly 
to  the  prisoner,  but  would  grant  no  further  privilege  in  this 
respect.  This  harsh  rule  has  been  abolished  in  Fcveral  of 
the  States  of  the  I'nion  by  statute.  Thus,  in  New  York 
every  person  indicted  lor  any  offence,  who  shall  have  been 
arrested  or  held  to  bail.  "  shall  on  demand,  and  on  paying 
the  fees  allowed  by  law  therefor,  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of 
the  indictment  and  of  all  indorsements  thereon."  Similar 
statutes  have  been  enacted  in  New  Hampshire,  A'ermout, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  a 
few  other  States. 

Georgh  Chase.     Revised  by  T.  W.  Dwicnr. 

Indies,  East.     See  India,  Indo-China,  and  Eastern 
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Indies,  West,     See  Antilles,  and  West  iNnrns. 

Indiges'tion,  or  Dyspepsia  [Gr.  &vq,  "bad."  and 
iren-Tii),  to  "  digest  "].  Indigestion  has  many  forms,  and  in- 
cludes groups  of  symptoms  indicative  of  departure  from 
one  or  many  of  the  conditions  of  healthy  digestion.  The 
digestive  process  is  complex,  auU  is  performed  by  the 
agency  of  the  saliv.a,  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  intestinal, 
pancreatic,  and  biliary  secretions.  For  the  proper  secre- 
tion of  these  several  digestive  fluids  the  blood  must  be  in  a 
healthy  state,  and  be  freely  supplied  to  the  glandular  struc- 
ture of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  innervation  es- 
sential to  the  digestive  process  demands  moderation  of 
mental  activity,  emotional  tranquillity,  vigor  and  healthful 
action  of  the  nervous  centres,  especially  of  the  sympathetic 
system.  Tonicity  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  stomach 
and  intestine  is  essential  for  the  thorough  contact  and  ad- 
mixture of  food  with  the  digestive  fluids,  for  its  transit 
through  the  intestinal  tract,  and  for  the  regular  evacuation 
from  the  bowels  of  undigested  and  excretory  matter.  In- 
digestion may  be  gastric  or  intestinal — often  the  two  com- 
bined. It  is  either  primary — an  essential  disorder  of  the 
digestive  apparatus — or  secondary  and  symptomatic  of 
disease  in  other  organs.  Obstruction  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  by  chronic  disease  of  a  largo  vascular  organ — as, 
the  liver,  spleen,  or  kidney — induces  passive  congestion 
of  the  mucous  surfaces.  Heart  disease,  rapidity  of  circula- 
tion, and  elevation  of  temperature  in  fevers  and  febrile  dis- 
orders cause  gastro-intestinal  engorgement,  catarrh,  and  in- 
digestion. W  hen  bile  is  imperfectly  eliminated,  when  urea  is 
imperfectly  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  when  fa?cal  matter  is 
retained  and  absorbed,  the  eflete  elements  circulating  in 
the  blood  excite  gastric  or  intestinal  or  gastro-intestinal  ca- 
tarrh. Primary  or  idiopathic  indigestion  includes  all  cases 
in  which  careful  investigation  has  failed  to  discover  a  de- 
pendency on  other  disease.  It  may  be  a  simple  functional 
disorder  of  digestion,  or  due  to  an  organic  cause  in  some  part 
of  the  digestive  tract.  Functional  dyspepsia  is  termed  atonic. 
Organic  dyspepsia,  if  mild  and  due  to  temporary  and  slight 
lesions  of  the  secretory  surface,  is  termed  irritative  ;  if  severe, 
it  is  designated  chronic  g.astritis,  a  condition  which  by  as- 
sociated symptoms  and  physical  exploration  may  be  found 
to  depend  upon  ulcer,  cancer,  or  inflammatory  thickening. 
Atonic  dyspepsia  may  be  due  to  defective  innervation — 
from  continuous  and  exhaustive  mental  action:  from  emo- 
tional disturbances,  as  excitement,  sorrow,  fear:  from  pro- 
longed e.xereiso  and  fatigue;  from  dissipation.  It  may  be 
caused  by  deficient  sujjj)ly  and  quality  of  the  blood,  inac- 
tive circulation  from  indolence  and  neglect  of  exercise, 
anaemia  and  impoverished  blood  from  privation  or  recent 
sickness.  Deficient  or  perverted  secretion  of  digestive 
fluids  results.  Reversely,  digestion  may  be  interfered  with 
by  excess  of  blood  and   gastric  catarrh,  when  neglected 
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oleanlinefS  or  chillins  of  tho  skin  or  cold  extremities  de- 
termine blood  to  internal  parts.  Obesity,  indolence,  gen- 
eral debility  niiiv  lower  tho  tonicity  of  the  muscular  struc- 
ture of  the  stoiiiach  and  intestines,  and  weaken  the  peri- 
staltic movements,  causing  failure  in  the  contact  of  food 
with  digestive  fluids,  and  resulting  in  its  accumulation  and 
fermentation.  As  a  rule,  however,  nerve-force  l.lood-sup- 
plv.and  digestive  apparatus  are  not  primarily  at  lault,aDd 
Lre  adenuato  to  ordinary  digestion,  tho  majority  ol  indi- 
gestions  being  the  result  of  gross  excesses  ol  diet  and  vio- 
fations  of  hvgicnic  law,  exc'css  of  food,  too  freyuent  meal, 
rapid  eatini  with  incomplete  mastication  and  msalivatiou 
foid  unfit  for  digestion  or  improperly  and  insullicicnt  y 
cooke,l,  the  habitual  use  of  condiments  "^^'^^'^'S^^ 
peptic  .'lands  dependent  upon  their  stimulus  the  imbibl- 
Tion  in  e^ccss  of  liquids,  as  water,  tea  or  clee,  at  meals 
causing  dilution  of  t'he  gastric  juiec.  Alcoholic  =timu  ants 
create  temporary  and  artificial  appetite,  but  soon  destroy 
healthy  digestion.  Ten,  coffee,  and  tobacco  impair  the  in- 
nervation of  tho  stomach. 

The  chief  symptoms  of  gastric  indigestion  arc  sense  of 
fulness,  weight,  distress,  and  .lull  pain  over  the  stomac  1, 
coated  ..r  irritable  tongue,  foul  breath  perverted  apcttc 
—usually  poor  in  the  morning,  an.l  oltcn  morbid  and  ir- 
r,.„ular-slunctiuics  nausea  an.l  vomiting,  eructations  of 
sa"  regurgitation  of  acid  or  alkaline  lupiids  and  of  food, 
often  cunsTipation,  and  less  often  colicky  pain,  with  irregu- 
larity and  looseness.  There  may  exist  lassitude,  mental 
inactivity,  drowsiness,  cranial  oppression,  headache,  yer- 
ti..o,  sometimes  cloud,;d  vision,  diplopia  or  double  vision, 
and  numerous  nervous  symptoms  and  perversions  of  the 
senses  may  exist;  shortness  of  breath,  sighing  respiration, 
pnecordial  distress,  palpitation  and  irregular  action  of  t^ho 
heart  There  may  be  poor  circulation  ;  relaxed  and  pallid 
or'sallow  surface  in.l  complexion  :  cold  hands  and  feet;  in 
women,  menstrual  disorders.  With  the  more  marked  and 
ag-ravated  symptoms  there  may  be  mental  depression, 
anxiety,  despondency,  and  apprehension  constuutmg  hy- 
por-hon.lria.  A  diagnosis  of  the  form  of  dyspepsia  is  es- 
sential to  a  correct  treatment.  Atonic  may  bo  distinguished 
from  irritative  dyspepsia  by  the  following  differences- 


/»  Fiinclional  or  Atonic  Dys- 
prpxiti. 

1.  Deficiency   or   irregularity 

of  appetite,   absence    of 
thirst. 

2.  Ingestion    of   food    alrords 

sense   of  comfort   for    a 
lime. 

3.  F.vid  retained. 

4.  Condiinenls  and  stimulants 

craved,  aid  digestion,  and 
cause  sense  of  comfort. 

5.  Languor  and  inaptitude  for 

exertion    during    di'jes- 
li.m. 
G.  Tongue  pale,  hroad,  flabby, 
thinly  furred. 

7.  Breath  foul. 

8.  No  fever. 

9.  Persons    in     general    good 
health  ami  ll.'sb 


In  IrritaUve  Dyspepsia. 

1.  Morbid    craving  for    food, 

morbid  thirst. 

2.  Ingestion  of  fo.jd causes  dis- 

t  ress. 

3.  Food   often    ejected   when 

taken,  or  soon  after. 

4.  Condiments  and  stimulants 

create    or  intensify   dis- 
tress. 
a.  Pain  and   mental  distress 
during  digestion. 

6.  Tongue  small,  compact,  red, 

with  elevated  paiiillie  or 
sensitive  abraded  patches. 

7.  Breath  may  or  may  not  be 

foul. 

S.  Often  slight  fever. 

U.  Kedueed  hialth,  bud  nutri- 
tion. 1111. 1  eniacialion 
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Constitutional 
few. 


1,  1 11,11.  ,1 11' I  , 

symptoms    10.  Variable  general  elt'ects. 


The  symptoms  of  functional  and  irritative  dyspepsia  often 
coexist.     In  functb.nal  .lyspepsia  the  fermentation  of  food 
dcveloiis  gases.     Kructatious  may  be  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
from  acetmis  fermentation,  of  hydrogen  and  earbonic  acid 
gas  from  deeom,,osition  of  hy.lrocarbons  or  tatty  lood,  or 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  dec.mipos.ti.u,    ..f    nilrog. 
enous  substances,  as  meats,  eggs.    01   rcgurg.tate.l  I,.,u,.ls, 
the  most  common  is  a  clear,  opalescent,  insipi.l.  alkal.no 
r„,„i.l,  sometimes  saltish  ..r  brackish,  probably  the  accumu- 
lation in  tho  cesophagus  of  saliva,  and  its  frei,ucnt   rising 
in  the  throat  is  known  as  waterhrash  or  pyr.isis.      In  gas- 
trie  catarrh  gelatinous  mucus  may  rise  in  the  throat.      I  ho 
re.'ur.'itati.Mi  .if  aci.l.  acri.l  li<iui.l,  causes  sense  of  burning 
in'the  st..ina..li,  beneath  Ih.-  sternum,  and  in  the  tliroa  , 
technically  cardialgia,  popularly  termed  heartburn,     .^^ueh 
flui.l    is  usually  serum  or  ser..-niueus.  conta.iung  acetic  or 
lactic  acid,     if  brown,  acrid,  bitter,  rancnl,  an.l  on^cnsiye, 
it  is  due  to  the  conversion  ..f  fatty  f.iod  into  butyric  acid. 
Food  may  be  regurgitated  at  vari.uis  stages  of  its  diges- 
tion.    When  foo.l  is  ejected  many  hours  alter  iiig.slion,  it 
may  present  products  of  fermentatbin-sporuhs  ..t    lnn,i„ 
rrr'rvluv.or  sporuli'S  aggregated  into  segmentatc.l.  cubical 
masses,  known    as   ,V„rcHi/r    vn,lr!,-nll  (..nv;.m    ft      wool- 
niek  '•)       r.ilTce-groun.l  substance  in  ciocta  is  due  lo  Idood 
whi.-h  has  nn.Iergone  gastric  digestion,  an.l   in.lfates  an 
abra.led.  ulcerated,  blec.ling  surface.      The  aceuniula  ion 
of  f.iod    an.l  its  ejection  r„   ,««««■    h.iurs  after   ingcsli.m 
dciH.te  obstruction  at  the  lower  or  pyloric  ..nfiee.      The 
prevalent  idea  that  gastric  juice  is  ""'■"  ''-•f  "^''"'p'    '" 
Erroneous.     Bile   appears   in    regurgitated  fluids    seldom, 


and  in  yomitcd  matter  only  after  prolonged  or  violent  erne- 
sis.  In  aged  persons  a  steadily  progressive  loss  of  ap,,e- 
tite  progressive  inanition  and  emaciation,  and  death  from 
slow  asthenia,  without  other  symptoms  of  indigestion  or 
evidence  of  disease  in  other  organs,  result  from  degene- 
ration of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  tubules,  the  peptic 
.-lands.  When  fatty  food  passes  in  the  fajces  undigested, 
disease  of  the  pancreas  may  be  suspected. 

Atonic  .lyspepsia  predis|>oscs  to  acute  indigestion,  sub- 
acute gastritis,  gastro-enteric  catarrh— the  cholera  morbus 
of  adults  and  cholera  infantum  of  children— whenever  ex- 
citing causes  arc  superadde.l.  as  the  imbibition  ol  cold 
water  or  eating  acrid  fruits,  chilling  of  the  heated  body  in 
summer.  Indigestion  may  at  first  induce  looseness  ol  the 
bowels,  irregular  action,  or  diarrho-a,  but  ultimately  pro- 
duces constipation.  Indigestion,  hy  developing  laet.e  acid 
in  excess,  is  the  frequent  cause  of  rheumatism.  It  is  the 
source  of  the  lithie  acid  or  gouty  diathesis.  Indigestion  is 
the  frequent  cause  of  urinary  precipitates.  Imperfect  di- 
gestion of  nitrogenous  foo.l  gives  rise  to  oxalic  acid,  oxalate 
of  lime  in  the  urine,  irritation  and  congestion  of  the  ki.l- 
ncys  and  bla.l.ler.  Indigestion  in  young  and  susceptible 
children  and  infants  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  convul- 
sion? and  su.lden  febrile  attacks..  It  may  be  the  chiCf  or 
only  cause  of  chorea  (St.  Vitus's  dance).  Chrome  irrita- 
tive dyspepsia  is  most  often  tho  result  of  alcoholic  excess, 
less  o'ften  of  excessive  errors  of  diet,  or  may  he  symp- 
tomatic of  gastric  ulcer,  pyloric  constriction,  or  malignant 

In  the  treatment  of  indigestion  regulation  of  diet  alone 
often  effects  a  cure.     The  .lict  should  be  nutritious,  mod- 
crate  in  quantity,  taken   at  regular  intervals,  and  slowly 
eaten      The  food  at  breakfast   should  bo  simi.le  and  hixa- 
ti've,  at  dinner  substantial,  at  supper  light.    Of  dishes  there 
should  be  variety,  yet  simplicity,  including  animal  fo...l. 
vegetables,  and  fruits  in  restricted  quantities.    I.iead  shoul.l 
be  stale  or  a.'rated.     Milk  m.ay  be  freely  taken,  correcte.l 
with  soda  or  lime-water.     Fatty  food,  grease,  sugar,  and 
))astry  should  be  avoided.     Artificial  adjuvants  to  the  diet, 
as  Licbig's  prepared  food.  Ridge's  food,  and  malt  extract 
are  of  value.     Drink  of  any  kind  at  meals  should  be  v>>ry 
limited.     Attention  to  general  regimen  is  essential.     There 
must  be  outdoor  exercise,  freedom  from  mental  stress,  Ir.nn 
physical  fatigue,  and  dissipation  in  any  form.     By  c  oth- 
ing   active  friction,  and  iudicious  bathing  tho  external  cir- 
culation is  kept  vigorous.     Tendency  of  the  fco.i  to  decom- 
pose demands  correctives.     For  the  acid   sl.imach.  b.car- 
ionato  of  soda,  the  bicarbonate  of  potash,  or  l.m.-water  :  h.r 
alkaline  fluid  and  gastric  mucus,  dilute  mineral  aei.ls  ami 
acidulated  drinks.     Bismuth,  either  Ihc  subnitrate  or  sub- 
carbonate,  is  tho  remedy  for  pyrosis.     When  the  stoinach 
fails  to  digest  albuminoids,  pepsine  may  be  given.     1  an- 
crcatino  will  aid  the  intestinal  digestion  of  lat.     l>erment- 
ation  of  food,  with  fcti.l  products  and  foul  breath,  may  be 
treated  by  the  sulphite,  bisulphite,  or  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
the  sulpho  carbolateof  soda;  charcoal  is  also  efficacious. 
In  atony  of  the  stomach,  carniinalives.  as  gmgcr,  calainus, 
capsicuin.  and  compound  tincture  of  eardamum  stiniuh.te 
glilidular  secretion;    bitter   vegetable  tomes,  chan.oniile. 
quassia    calunib".  gentian,  wild-cherry  bark,  casearilla,  and 
Jinchona  barks  create  appetite,  and  nux  vomica  increa.scs 
the  muscular  tone  and  activity  of  the  stoma.-h  aii.l  intes- 
tines and   prevents  flatulence.      Quinine   ami    l.rruginous 
tonics    as  the  citrate  of  iron   an.l  quinine,  the  hiclephos- 
iihi.te  and  carbonate  of  iron,  iiii.l  Ulan.rs  pills  produce  gen- 
eral vigor,  improve  the  blo...l,  and  ai.I  digestion.     Laxa- 
tives are  essential  when  constipation  exists;  violent  calbar- 
ties  are  to  be  avoided.     Laxative  food,  as  the  coarse  ccrea  s 
and  ripe  fruit  bef..re  breakfast,  may  he  trie.l.      lamarinds 
an.l  tigs    St.  lierniain  tea.  senna,  and   magnesia  may   be 
usc.l  to  stimulate  the  bow.'ls  t.i  action.     Often  active  exer- 
eise    walking,  or  horseback  ri.ling  will  suflice.     Kulibmg 
an.l'knea.ling  the  bowels  or  the  applicathiii  of  electricity 
t.i  the  ab.lominal  museles  will  cure  obstinate  constipation. 
Ilhubarh,  p...l..phvlliii,  or  drie.l  ox  bile  in  small  qui.ntilies 
may  be  nee.le.l  t.i   increase  the  seereti.m  of  bile   aloes     o 
unloa.l  tho  rectum,  hella.lonna  and  nux  vomica  to  crcalo 
i.ermanent  tonicity  and  regular  action  of  the  bowels.     A 
judicious  eo.ubinali..n  of  these  remedies  in  a  tonie-laxalno 

pill  may  be  taken  until  the  stomach  a.i.l  intestines  resumo 
lieallhy  a,»l  vigor.ms  activity.  Saline  purges  ''"  <"  bo 
avoi.le'.l.  liut  the  milder  mineral  waters  may  he  taken  »h<n 
aciil  indig.sti.m  is  present  or  there  is  a  I'"",",""'  '"'  l',!"'^ 
torhennmlism.irgl.ut.  K.  Da,, win  IliLSov.  .lu. 

Indichirlin,  or  Zap"'!'"''"  K"'"""'  ."  "':''■  f 

Kasicrli  Siberia,  rises  in  the  Vat.h.noi  M..uMta,ns  ,n  tho 
government  ..f  .lakootsk,  ami  -n.ers  .he  Arctic  Ocean  in 
Ion.  l-M"  K..  after  a  course  of  TM  miles,  mostly  tli  migh 
deserts  an.l  fro/.en  marshes.  .\  few  village,  are  sen  tercd 
along  its  banks,  whoso  inhabitants  livo  exclusively  by 
bunting. 
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In'digo  (Indicum  of  the  ancients),  the  most  important 
blue  dye  known.  It  is  obtained  from  several  species  of  the 
genus //if/Zf/o/e/n  which  grow  principally  in  warm  climates. 
It  has  also  been  noticed  in  niMrbid  urine,  and  Dr.  Schunck 
has  shown  that  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  urine  of  healthy 
men  and  animals  by  the  action  of  strong  acids.  It  has 
also  been  observed  in  the  milk  of  cows. 

HifiUtnj, — This  most\aIuab]e  dyeing  substance  was  used 
as  a  dyestuff  in  India  and  Egypt  long  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  it,  although 
they  only  used  it  as  a  pigment,  not  knowing  how  to  render 
it  soluble,  and  so  available  for  dyeing.  It  is  only  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  ur  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the 
passage  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  it  has 
become  generally  known  in  Europe;  and  its  employment 
as  a  dye  was  greatly  retarded  by  the  opposition  it  met  with 
from  the  large  vested  interests  of  the  woad-eultivators.  who 
induced  the  English,  French,  and  German  governments  to 
promulgate  several  enactments  against  its  use.  So  severe 
were  some  of  them  that  Henry  IV.  of  France  issued  an 
edict  condemning  to  death  any  one  who  used  that  perni- 
cious drug  called  the  '"devil's  food."  It  is  only  since  the 
year  1737  that  the  French  dyers  have  had  the  right  of 
using  indigo  without  restriction.  It  was  urged  against 
this  dye  that  it  was  fugitive,  and  even  prejudicial  to  the 
wool.     The  Dutch  were  the  first  to  introduce  it. 


Indigofera. 

Botany. — This  coloring-matter  is  furnished  by  the  leaves 
of  several  species  of  plants  belonging  to  very  different 
genera  and  orders — from  Iinligo/era  tinctoria,  f.  AiiH,  I. 
(lispenixt,  and  /.  pHemiotinctoria,  cultivated  especially  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies;  also  from  Nerium  tiiicforinm 
and  Ca/antbe  v€rtitri/olia,r\a.t\VQS  of  Hindostan  j  Aschpias 
tiiictoria  and  Mnrsdenia  tinctoria  of  Sumatra;  Polyijonnm 
tinctoriiDii,  hotis  indiffotica,  Justicia  tinctoria^  and  Blcfia 
TnnK'crvilfitr  of  China;  and  Amorpha  fniticosa  of  South 
Carolina.  The  only  European  plant  which  yields  true  in- 
digo-blue is  hnlis  tinctoria,  WoAD  (which  sec).  This  plant 
was  much  used  in  Europe  before  the  introduction  of  indigo, 
but  it  is  inferior  in  quality  and  small  in  quantity,  and  is 
now  used  only  as  an  addition  .to  the  indigo-vat.  Many 
other  European  plants  yield  blue  coloring-matters,  but  they 
are  not  believed  to  be  identical  with  indigo. 

Cidtiration. — The  indigo-plants  require  a  warm  climate, 
with  not  too  much  rain.  The  seeds  are  sown  about  the 
first  of  April,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  June  the  flower- 
buds  burst  and  the  plants  will  bear  cutting.  Two  months 
later  a  second  inferior  cutting  is  taken,  and  a  third  and 
fourth  of  diminished  value  may  be  made. 

Indicau. — The  plants  do  not  contain  the  indigo  when 
they  are  gathered,  but  a  peculiar  substance,  indican,  which 
is  a  yellow,  transparent,  glutinous  solid,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  water.     Indicau  is  a  glucosidc,  and  is  converted 


by  fermentation  or  by  boiling  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  into  indigo-bluc,  indigo-red,  etc.,  and  a  peculiar 
glucose-like  body,  indiglucin: 

Indiean.  Indigo-blue.        Indighicin. 

C^eHsiXOiT  +  2H..0  =  C^Us^O  +  aC'ellioOe. 
Fermentation  does  not  appear  to  be  essential,  as  a  mere  in- 
fusion of  the  plant  in  hot  water  deposits  indigo  on  standing 
in  the  air.  Indican  yields  by  decomposition,  besides  indi- 
go-blue and  indigo-red,  a  variety  of  bodies,  as  oxindioanine, 
oxindicasin.  indicasin,  indicauin,  indifulvin,  indihumin, 
etc.  (See  ]yatts's  Bid.,  article  "Indican.")  Indican  has 
been  found  in  human  blood  and  urine. 

Tfie  ej-tniction  of  the  indii/o  in  Bengal  is  effected  either 
from  fresh  or  dry  leaves.  (1)  Fi-om  the  Frenh  Lttnes.- — 
Two  large  stone  cisterns  arc  provided — the  steeper,  or  fer- 
menting vat,  about  20  feet  square  and  3  feet  deep,  and  the 
beater,  standing  lower,  of  the  same  width,  but  a  third 
longer.  The  fresh  plants,  tied  in  bundles,  are  stratitied  in 
the  steeper  and  fastened  down  by  beams.  They  arc  then 
covered  with  water,  when  fermentation  begins  at  once,  and 
is  completed  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours.  The  liquid  is  at 
first  yellow,  but  becomes  dark  green,  and  exhibits  a  blue 
scum.  It  is  drawn  oft'  into  the  beater,  and  ten  men  beat  it 
with  oars  or  shovels  called  busfjuets.  Paddle-wheels  or 
dashers  have  been  used.  After  lieing  beaten  for  nn  hour 
and  a  half,  if  the  previous  fermentation  has  been  satisfac- 
tory the  indigo  agglomerates  into  flocks  and  settles  as  a 
precipitate.  The  object  of  the  beating  is  to  introduce 
oxygen.  The  precipitation  may  be  hastened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  lime-water,  but  this  throws  down  extractive  mat- 
ter, and  makes  the  indigo  hard  and  red.  The  precipitate 
is  al!o\ved  to  subside,  the  sujiernatant  water  is  drawn  off, 
and  the  moist  precipitate  is  strained  through  a  coarse  bag. 
It  is  then  boiled  to  separate  a  yellow  extractive  matter  and 
increase  the  density  and  intensity  of  its  color.  It  is  then 
sent  to  the  drippiwj  or  filtering  vat,  which  contains  a  per- 
forated false  bottom  covered  with  cotton  cloth.  The  drain- 
ed magma  is  placed  in  a  strong  bag  and  squeezed  in  a 
press,  and  the  moist  mass  is  cut  with  a  brass  wire  into 
cubes  about  three  inches  each  way.  The  cubes  are  dried 
in  the  air,  a  white  efflorescence  which  ap]>ears  during  the 
drying  being  removed  with  a  brush:  1000  parts  of  the 
liquor  from  the  steeping  vat  yield  0.50  to  0.76  indigo.  (2) 
Frum  Dried  Leaves. — The  cuttings  are  dried  in  the  sun, 
the  leaves  separated  from  tlie  stems  by  thrashing,  and 
stored  away  for  convenient  treatment.  To  obtain  the  in- 
digo they  are  macerated  for  txvo  hours  with  six  times  their 
bulk  of  water.  The  solution  is  treated  as  when  olitained 
from  wet  leaves.  As  the  use  of  dry  leaves  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  select  the  most  suitable  weather  for  macerating, 
tlie  indigo  jiroduced  is  more  uniform,  and  the  fermenta- 
tion, capricious  in  its  course,  is  superseded  by  simple  ma- 
ceration. 

In  the  hilly  regions  of  India  the  leaves  of  the  Nen'inn 
tiiietoriiim,  a  small  tree,  are  treated  for  the  extraction  of 
indigo.  It  is  necessary  to  use  hot  water  for  steeping: 
L';jO  pounds  of  fresh  leaves  yield  1  pound  of  indigo.  Dr. 
Schunck  has  explained  why  if  the  indigo-manutacturer 
does  not  manage  the  fermentation  with  great  care  the  in- 
digo will  be  poor  in  quality  and  small  in  quantity,  and 
even  in  some  cases  entirely  lose  the  coloring-matter.  The 
indiglucin  produced  by  the  dec()mposition  of  the  indicnn 
is  liable  to  pass  by  fermentation  into  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid,  and  these  bodies  unite  with  the  indigo  and  form  a 
body  which  resists  oxidation,  and  consequently  fails  to 
furnish  indigo: 

Indigo.  Alcohol.  Acetic  actd. 

CsHsNO  +  SCaHcO  +  3C2H4O2  +  COj 

New  compound.        Water. 

=  C3iii29'S0i  ^  niho. 

The  commercial  varieties  of  indigo  are  very  numerous. 
The  Bengal  indigo  ranks  first  in  quality;  it  is  classified 
as — fine  blue,  fine  purple  and  violet,  fine  red  and  violet, 
good  purple  and  violet,  middling  violet,  middling  defec- 
tive, consuming  fine,  middling  and  good,  ordinary,  and  ordi- 
nary and  lean  trash.  Some  merchants  recognize  sixteen 
distinct  grades.  Besides  the  Bengal,  there  occurs  in  com- 
merce the  Java,  twenty-one  grades.  The  Bengal  and  .Java 
range  from  40  to  SO  per  cent,  of  indigo-bluc:  the  remain- 
ing varieties  vary  from  10  to  ;J7  per  cent.;  they  are  Coro- 
mandel,  Oude,  Madras,  Manila,  Egyptian,  Guatemala, 
Caraccas,  and  Mexican. 

Properties  of  the  Crude  Indigo. — The  color  is  deep  blue, 
with  a  shade  more  or  less  purple  or  violet.  It  is  devoid 
of  smell  and  taste.  It  may  be  dry  or  moist,  hard  or  soft, 
compact  or  porous.  Being  always  more  or  less  portms,  it 
adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue.  Its  fracture  is  dull  and 
earthy.  The  streak  produced  by  the  nail  is  glossy  and 
purplish-red  in  the  best  qualities;  when  it  is  dull,  and  the 
indigo  furrows  on  each  side  of  the  streak,  the  quality  is 
poor.     The  best  indigo  floats  upon  water. 
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Compnaition  of  Crndp  luilirjn. — Besides  iii(iij;o-b!ue  (ind'igo- 
tinc).  which  is  the  chnractcristic  constituent  of  iudign,  and 
which  varies  in  qimntity  from  10  to  SO  per  cent.,  a  variety 
of  other  bodies  are  present,  either  derived  from  the  plant 
or  added  intentionatly.  Amoiip;  the.«e  arc  l  1  I  indij;o-pluten, 
a  nitrogenous  body  re5emblin;^  ordinary  vegetable  gbifen. 
It  is  extrneted  by  treatinn;  the  indif^o  witli  aeid  and  then 
builin^  with  water.  (2)  Tndis*>-br(iwn,  extracted  by  alka- 
lies. The  indij^o-green  of  some  authors  is  supposed  to  be 
a  mixture  of  indigo-brown  and  a  littb-  indign-blue.  ('.\)  \i\- 
digo-red,  t'xlracted  by  boiling  alenhol.  fl)  IJr<jw?i  resinous 
bodie?.  {h)  Mineral  matters  (ash),  usually  from  0  to  12  per 
cent.,  but  sometimes  .'10  to  40  per  cent,  in  Madras  indigo. 
They  are  composed  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  Hmo. 
oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  soda-salts,  elay,  san<l.  and  some- 
times a  tract'  of  oopprr  and  lead.  (f»)  Water,  from  ?>  to  10 
]>er  cent.  Chcvrcu!  gives  the  following  analysis  of  a  fair 
sample  of  Guatemala  indigo: 

Tndigotinc 45. 

Solublein  water:  gum,  etc.,  deoxidized  indigo,  agreen 

matter  combineil  with  ammonia,  etc 12. 

Soluble  in   aleohol :  resin,  green  matters,  a  trace  of 

indigo.  l.Uu- 30. 

A  red  resin,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 6. 

Carbonate  of  lime 2. 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina - 2. 

Silica  (sand)  and  chiy 3. 

Too. 

The  ftdii/feranta  are  starch  (most  common),  rosin,  Prus- 
sian blue,  smalt,  groun<l  tlyewoods,  etc. 

The  i>ii)-!jh-fitli>n  nf  hiilltjo  Is  effected  by  boiling  it  succes- 
sively with  dilute  acid,  water,  and  alcohol.  The  pure  in- 
digotine  may  be  extracted  by  changing  it  to  soluble  white 
indigo  by  reducing  agents,  as  explained  further  on,  and 
subcecjucntly  reoxidi/Jng  it. 

Iiiih'i/it  h/iit',  I'mfif/ntjnc,  nxt'dhed  indifjo  fCsHsNO),  may 
be  obtained  nearlv  pure  by  exhausting  indigo  by  solvents 
as  above  mentioned.  It  may  also  be  obtained  (1)  by  sub- 
limation, in  crystals,  mixing  the  powdered  indigo  with 
plaster  of  Paris  and  water,  spreading  it  on  an  iron  ])late  to 
harden,  and  carefully  heating  the  dry  cake;  (2)  by  solution 
in  boiling  aniline,  which  deposits  it  in  erystals  on  cooling; 
(3)  by  reducing  it  to  soluble  white  inrligo  by  contaet  with 
grape-sugar,  soda-ley,  water,  and  alcohol,  or  by  contact 
with  slaked  lime,  copperas,  and  water.  The  yellow  solu- 
tion obtained  dei)Osits  indigotinc  as  a  blue  pr)wdor  when 
exposecl  to  the  air.  Iniligotiuo  aj)pears  as  lilue  crystals 
with  a  (Mtppery  lustre,  or  as  a  dark  blue  powiler,  acquiring 
this  lustre  when  rubbed  with  a  hard  body.  It  has  neither 
taste  nor  smell,  acid  nor  basic  properties:  sp.  gr.  I.TjOO. 
Heated  in  the  open  air.  it  melts,  boils,  and  burns  with  a 
smoky  flame.  Heatetl  in  a  current  of  air  at  aliout  Dr)0°  F., 
it  volatilizes  without  decomposition  as  a  purple  vapor.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  in  dilute  hydrochloiie  and  sulphuric 
acids,  and  in  alkaline  lyes.  In  cold  ether,  aleohol,  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  fatty  oils.  Its  best  solvent  is  boiling  ani- 
line. It  is  solubb-  to  a  greater  or  less  exti-nt  in  hot  creosote, 
phenol,  henz'jl.  chloroform,  aleohol,  ether,  essential  oils, 
fatty  oils,  ju-troleum,  amylic  alcohol;  in  the  acetates,  chlor- 
ides, etc.  of  aniline,  morphine,  etc.,  bees'  wax,  .Tapan  wax, 
Canauba  wax.  parafTin.  spermaeeti.  and  stearic  aciil.  It 
is  soluble  in  anhydrous  aeelie  acid  to  whicli  a  very  small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acitl  has  been  added,  and  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution  by  the  adclition  of  water.  This  is 
the  only  process  known  by  which  indigotinc  can  bo  re[iro- 
ducecl  in  its  primitive  state  nn  fabrics,  without  previous 
reduction  to  soluble  white  indigo. 

Tfir  itrtiiiti  >,/ Huffifntrir  nchi  an  iiifh'jfn  gives  rise  to  thrco 
distinct  compounds,  the  production  (if  which  depencis  upon 
(he  strength  and  ratio  of  the  acid,  the  temperature,  and  the 
duration  tif  the  contuct ;  it  is  iliffunill  lo  coniluct  the  reaction 
so  as  lo  prevent  the  form:ifir)n  fd'  at  least  a  small  portion 
of  each,  ir  powdered  indigo  is  digested  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  the  «lcep-blue  lii|uid  poured  into  40  or  .^>0  parts  of  cold 
water,  II  purple  p(»wder  remains  undissolveil  whicli  is  (I) 
sulpliophieuicic  acid,  while  the  ileep-blue  solution  contains 
(2)  sulphindigotic  and  (3)  hyposulphindigotic  aeid.  By 
forming  tlie  ammonium-salts  of  the  last  two  acids,  evapor- 
ating to  dryness,  and  cligesting  with  alcohol,  tho  hypo- 
sulpliindigotato  only  is  (lissolved. 

Snlphuph'ruirii:  'Arid  (  2('hH:,N'O.S0.,1,  Suf/,hnpu,purir 
Ari'd,  liniiijn-Purplr,  /V<»rjnV/ji.— This  aeid  is  bi-st  prepared 
by  adding  I  part  of  indigo  to  \  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
healing  from  30  minuter  to  an  hour,  or  until  a  drop  gives 
a  deep  purple  cobir  with  a  large  quantity  of  cidd  water. 
Too  hign  a  temperature  or  too  long  digestion  causes  the 
formation  of  much  sulpliindigotic  aciil.  The  acid  mixture 
is  thrown  into  -10  to  M  parts  cold  water,  and  the  beautiful 
purple  precipitate  is  eolleetcd  on  a  llller  and  washed  with 
weal;  hydmchlorio  acid.    It  forms  a  blue  mass  or  a  purplo- 


red  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  especially  in  the  fuming  acid;  both  grad- 
ually change  it  into  suljdiindigotic  acid,  more  rapidly  if 
heated.  It  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids.  The  salts  of  this 
acid  are  prepared  by  adding  its  solution  to  an  aqueous 
solution  id"  any  salt.  They  appear  as  purple  llr.eks,  which 
are  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  When  dry  they  are  red. 
Their  solutions  arc  blue;  are  reduced  to  yellow  liquids  by 
sulphydric  acid,  copperas,  and  lime,  or  by  caustic  alkalies, 
but  become  blue  again  on  cxjiosure  to  the  air.  AVool  may 
be  dyeil  with  this  acid  by  immersing  it  in  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion and  adding  a  little  hydrochloric  acid.  Py  passing  the 
wool  so  dyed  through  a  weak  bath  of  carbonate  nf  soda 
various  shades  of  purple  may  be  produced,  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphindigotic,  which  is  always  present,  being  removed, 
and  the  sulphophccnieate  of  sorln  being  formed,  which  is  a 
fasterdye  than  the  acid.  A  peculiar  purple-blue,  consisting 
probably  of  the  soda-salt  of  this  acid,  has  been  invented  by 
L.  and  K.  Boilley  { DiuyL  pnf.  ./..  clix.  318),  and  patented 
in  England  Viy  .Tohnson.  It  is  made  by  dro|i]iing  jiowdered 
indig(»  into  20  times  its  weight  of  fused  acid  sulphate  of 
soda,  pouring  tlie  product  into  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
and  adding  common  salt.  It  separates  as  a  precipitate  of 
silky  crystals,  possessing  a  beautiful  eoppery  lustre  when 
dry.  See  samples  dyed  with  it  in  Hep.  Chim.  app.,  1861, 
p.  215. 

Sulphwdufotir  Arid  (CftH5NO.S03),  Sulphate  of  IndifjOj 
Sohih/e  Blue  Indir/o,  Stilpfn'ttdyh'c  Acid,  Siitplinrtrrnlic 
Acid. — This  acid  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1  part  of  in- 
digo in  in  or  12  parts  of  concentrated  sulpliuric  acid  {G 
parts  of  fuming'acid  answer  the  same  purpose),  and  heat- 
ing the  wliolc  for  several  hours  at  120°  F.  The  operation 
is  complete  when  a  portion  dissolves  completely  in  cold 
water.  The  product  is  a  mixture  of  this  acid  with  liypo- 
sulphindigotic  aeid.  To  free  it  from  this,  and  the  impuri- 
ties derived  from  the  indigo,  welbwaslied  wool  is  allowed 
to  absorb  the  dyes  from  the  .solution.  This  is  washed  in 
water  and  digested  in  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  whi(!h  dissolves  both  acids.  On  evaporating  to 
dryness  the  two  ammonia-sjilts  may  bo  separated  by  alco- 
hol (83  per  cent.)  in  which  the  sulphindigotate  is  insoluble. 
This  separation  is  not  resrprted  to  in  practice,  the  mixture 
of  the  two  acids  being  used  directly.  The  Fulphin<ligotic 
acid  may  be  freed  from  the  excess  of  sulphuric  aeid  by 
adding  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  common  salt.  It  is  then 
obtained  as  a  blue  precipitate  which  nmy  be  drained  on  a 
filter.  Sulphindigotic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  but  not  in  strong  saline  solutions,  rhareoal.  espe- 
cially that  from  blood,  removes  it  completely  from  lis  aque- 
ous solution,  but  yields  it  to  alkaline  carbonates.  It  is 
decomposed  by  an  excess  of  caustic  alkali,  and  the  color 
cannot  be  restored.  Reducing  agents,  as  stannous  and 
ferrous  salts,  sulphyilric  acid,  nascent  hydrogen,  etc.,  de- 
colorize it,  the  color  being  restored  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
Sulphindigotates  are  formed  by  neutralizing  the  free  acid 
or  by  doul)le  decomposition.  They  do  not  crystallize,  are 
dark  blue  with  a  eo[.pery  lustre,  and  taste  feebly  saline  and 
decidedly  of  indigo.  The  alkaline  sulphludlgotates  are 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  (requiring  100  to  IJO  parts), 
more  so  in  hot  water.  The  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina 
salts  are  freely  soluble.  The  solution  is  blue  by  rcdcctcJ 
light,  red  by  transmitted  light. 

Alknfiitr  Sid/diiiii/ii/otiitt  H,  fiidif/n- Carmine,  lifuc- Carmine, 
Snliifdr  ludi'fu,  and  Prrripitutrd  fudiffo  are  prepared  by 
ad<rmg  alkaline  carbonates  to  tho  diluted  solution  of  tho 
acid.  They  ajipear  as  precipitates,  being  Insoluble  in 
saline  solutions;  the  alkaline  sulphates  formed  at  the  samo 
time  arc  sullicieiit  for  tin-  purpose.  The  potassium  salt 
tllsscdves  in  1  10  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  mucii  less  boil- 
ing water;  1  part  of  salt  gives  a  blue  color  to  oOO.OOO  parts 
of  water,  about  ^  grain  per  gallon.  AVatcr  containing  1 
per  cent,  of  acetate  of  sodium  does  not  cli^Sfdvc  it  in  tho 
eobl.  It  is  sidublc  in  sulphuric  add.  Insoluble  in  conccn- 
trati-d  hydrochloric  and  in  aleohol  of  sp.  gr.  0.800.  Tho 
sodium-salt  resembles  the  jtotasslum-salt,  and  is  used  for 
similar  purposes,  much  more  extensively.  It  is  more  solu- 
ble In  saline  solutions.  Pesides  being  useful  as  a  dve.  tho 
indi;;o  carmine  is  used  as  a  water-color  piirnient.  and  maiio 
into  biillH  with  starch  and  a  little  gum-wutur  it  i»  used  as 
washing  blue. 

//i/p'iHii/p/n'tidif/ofic  Arid,  ffifpoiiufidinrirndir  Arid, — This 
aciil.  the  composition  of  which  is  not  known,  has  been 
already  mentioni'd  as  always  occurring  in  (he  .<^olulion  oh- 
tiiined  by  treating  indigo  with  sulphuric  aeid.  The  aeid 
dllTers  littlii  from  sulphindigotic  acid,  and  the  salts  aro 
distinguished  ehiedy  by  their  solubility  in  alcohol  of  84 
per  cent. 

Ctimmercial  Prrpnrntiona  nf  fiidit/o  and  Siifphitrfr  Add 
are  mixtures  of  the  three  acids  above  mentioned  or  their 
salts.  There  ari'  three  distinct  kinds  of  preparation  :  (1) 
Tho  simple  solution  of  the  acids  in  water,  known  as  Saxon 
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&/*(e  (having  been  first  introduced  by  Barth  at  Grossenhayn 
in  Saxony  in  1745),  chcmic,  chnnic  blue,  sour  extract  of  in- 
dtfjo,  sitlphntc  nf  IndujOy  etc.  Numerous  receipts  are  given 
for  its  preparation.  Persoz  says  mix  1  pound  each  of  in- 
digo, fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  oil  of  vitriol.  After 
standing  48  hours,  heat  the  mixture  over  a  water-bath  till 
it  gives  no  precipitate  in  cold  water.  Dilute  to  1.134  or 
18°  B.  Haussmann  uses  indigo  1,  fuming  acid  G.5.  An- 
other adds  gradually  1  part  indigo  to  o  or  6  fumiug  acid 
or  10  to  12  common  acid,  allows  it  to  stand  24  to  48  hours, 
pours  into  cold  water,  and  filters.  Another:  1  pound  in- 
digo in  15  pounds  common  acid  ;  keep  at  120-140°  F.  for 
three  days.  (2)  The  prcci]»itated  acids,  paste,  suret  ex fract, 
made  by  adding  a  strong  sohition  of  salt  to  the  diluted  and 
filtered  solution  of  indign  in  sulphuric  acid.  Receipts. — 1 
pound  indigo,  5  acid,  io  to  12  hours  at  100°  F.,  diluted 
with  3  gallons  water,  filtered,  concentrated  to  ^  gallons, 
treated  with  4  pounds  of  common  salt,  drained  on  a  filter. 
Another:  10  pounds  indigo.  80  acid.  24  hours  at  80°  F.. 
diluted  with  5  gallons  water,  treated  with  solution  of  80 
pounds  salt  in  smallest  quantity  of  water.  (3)  Neutral 
soda-salts,  htdiyo-earmiue,  auluhle  infli</o,  solid  fihie.chemic, 
eeriildn,  cenilco-sit/phafe,  extrnrt  of  indigo.  This  is  made 
by  neutralizing  the  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid  by 
carbonate  of  soda;  being  insoluble  in  saline  solutions,  it 
appears  as  a  precipitate,  which  is  washed  on  a  filter  with 
si)!ution  of  salt,  and  sold  as  a  paste  or  as  a  dry  jtowder. 
Tlie  washing  with  salt-solution  removes  green  matters 
(clilorophyi  ?)  and  improves  the  shades.  Ucecipls. — Add 
3"  pounds  acid  to  4  pounds  indigo,  keep  at  fiO°-70°  F.  for 
S  days.  Pour  into  it  a  solution  of  40  pounds  salt,  then  a 
solution  of  00  pounds  carbonate-of-soda  crystals:  add  2 
pounds  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime;  filter,  wash  with 
salt-solution.  The  yield  is  120  pounds.  Adding  acid  to 
indigo  secures  a  richer  and  purer  color.  An  inferior  quality 
is  made  with  S  pounds  indigo,  74  acid,  144  salt,  112  car- 
bonate-of-soda crystals,  and  4  chalk,  in  same  manner.  A 
fair  sample  of  carmine  of  indigo  gave  water  85.,  indigo 
10.2,  saline  residue  4.%. 

Dijeiiiff  irith  Siifphitric-Acid  Compounds  of  Inditjo. — -(1) 
Cotton  has  no  affinity  for  these  compounds,  and  they  are 
never  used  except  for  a  faint  bluing  for  market,  as  in  wash- 
ing clothes.  For  this  purpose  the  free  sulphuric  acid  is 
removed  by  acetate  of  lead,  or  neutralized  by  acetate  of 
soda,  the  product  being  erroneously  called  "acetate  of  in- 
digo." (2)  Wool  is  dyed  only  in  the  acids  or  in  carmines 
acidulated,  as  alkalies,  and  even  soap,  are  liable  to  remove 
the  color.  Saxon  blue  (acid)  was  formerly  used  with  alum 
and  cream  of  tartar.  Carmine  is  now  preferred  with  alum 
and  cream  of  tartar,  used  warm.  For  printing,  so-called 
"acetate  of  indigo"  is  used.  These  colors  are  fugitive, 
and  are  now  generally  replaced  by  Prussian  blue,  etc.,  ex- 
cept for  compound  colors,  as  green,  olive,  gray,  black,  etc. 
(3)  Silk  is  dyed  in  the  same  manner  as  wool,  but  is  gener- 
ally first  ahimed.  Carmine  is  generally  used,  as  it  is  easily 
fixed,  and  is  free  from  the  green  tinge  of  the  acids.  For 
printing,  a  solution  of  carmine,  with  oxalic  acid  and  gum, 
with  sometimes  a  little  alum,  is  used. 

liidii/o- White  (CigHi'jNjO.),  Indigojc)},  White  Tndigo, 
Jitifiicetl  or  D'-uxidized  Indiffo. — The  sulphuric-acid  com- 
pounds of  indigo  already  described  are  not  suitable  for 
dveing  cotton,  and  as  they  do  not  give  colors  on  wool  and 
silk  that  can  be  considered  fast,  indigo  would  have  but  a 
limited  a|(plieation  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing  were  it 
not  for  the  indigo-white.  This  compound  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  indigo,  and  results  in  the 
addition  to  a  double  molecule  of  indigotine  of  a  double 
atom  or  molecule  of  hydrogen,  Hj: 

Indigotine.  Indlgo^^en. 

2C8U3N02  +  Hz  =  CicHi.XoOi. 

Chevroul  sujjposed  that  indigogen  existed  ready  formed  in 
the  iniligo-iilants,  but  this  was  shown  hy  SclumcU  to  be 
erroneous,  (1)  because  indigogen  is  soluble  only  in  alkaline 
solutions,  while  the  juieesof  these  plants  are  acid  ;  (2)  be- 
eause  indigogen  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air  by  oxi- 
dation, forming  indigotine;  (3)  ho  determined  the  com- 
pound e\isting  in  tbc  plants  to  be  the  glucoside  indican 
(('•jr.UjiNOnl,  as  already  stated.  The  indigogen  being 
soluble  in  alkalies,  the  dyer  has  only  to  impregnate  his 
yarns  and  fabrics  with  the  solution  and  expose  them  to  the 
atmosphere,  when  the  insoluble  blue  indigotine  is  formed 
throughout  their  substance,  and  they  are  uniformly  dyed 
with  the  most  permanent  and  insoluble  blue. 

Indigogen.  OxTgen.  Inilicrtrine.  Watpr 

C16H12N2O2    +    b    =    2CSII5NO    -f-    H2O. 

(For advanced  views  on  the  constitution  of  indigotine  and 
indigogen  see  Lowenthal  {J.  pr.  Ch.^  Ixx.  403);  Baeyer 
{Her.  Chrtn.  (7cn.,  ISOS,  17).  and  A.  Strccker  {JahrcHb.  d. 
Clirui.,  ISIkS.  780),)  A  great  variety  of  reducing  iigents  ac- 
complish this  change  in  indigotine  : 


(1)  Alkaline  metals  which  decompose  water,  as  sodium, 
potassium,  sodium  amalgam,  etc. 

(2)  Metals  which  decompose  water  in  the  presence  of  an 
alkaline  base,  as  tin,  antimony,  aluminum,  zinc,  and  phos- 
phorus. 

(3)  Metallic  oxides  capable  of  higher  oxidation,  as  fer- 
rous, manganous.  and  stannous  oxides. 

(4)  Acids  capable  of  higher  oxidation,  as  phosphorous, 
hypophospliorous.  hyposulphurous,  and  suljdiurous  acids. 

(5)  iSome  sulphurcts,  phosphurets,  and  arsenurets,  as 
realgar,  orpiment,  stannous  sulphide,  sulphides  of  anti- 
mony, potassium,  sodium,  hydrogen,  etc. 

(G)  Organic  bodies  oxidizable  in  presence  of  alkalies,  as 
glucose,  gallic  acid,  etc. 

(7)  Reducing  and  alkaline  fermentations,  as  the  butyrous 
and  urinous. 

Lowenthal  denies  the  production  of  indigogen  by  sul- 
jiluirous  and  phosphorous  acids,  sulphide  of  potassium, 
ami  some  of  the  other  substances  mentioned  above.  {J.pr. 
Ch.,  Ixx.  403.) 

Indigogen  may  he  prepared  from  indigo  purified  by  hy- 
drochloric acid  by  mixing  it  with  slaked  lime,  ferrous  sul- 
phate, and  water  in  vessels  so  arranged  that  air  is  excluded. 
The  clear  yellow  solution  produced  is  transferred  to  an- 
other vessel,  and  the  indigogen  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  preci]>ifate  is  filtered  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  washed  with  dilute  sulphurous  acid. 
It  is  a  grayish-white,  lustrous  body,  insoluble  in  water  and 
acids,  soluble  in  alkalies,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  solutions 
are  yellow,  and  turn  blue  and  deposit  indigotine  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  Indigogen  forms  with  lime  a  neutral 
compound  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  a  basic  compound 
almost  insoluble.  The  hitter  is  precipitated  from  a  solu- 
tion of  the  neutral  compound  by  digestion  with  an  excess 
of  lime.  It  is  also  formed  when  indigo  is  digested  with 
cojiperas  and  an  excess  of  lime  in  making  the  solution  of 
indigogen.  It  is  a  lemon-yellow  com|Htund.  which  in  the 
air  becomes  first  green,  then  blue.  Most  metallic  salts 
produce  in  solutions  of  indigogen  precipitates  which  arc 
generally  white,  hut  become  blue  in  the  air.  Berzelius 
supposed  from  these  properties  of  the  lime-compounds  that 
an  excess  of  lime  should  be  carefully  avoided,  but  Schlum- 
berger  has  shown  that  in  practice  other  conditions  occur 
which  not  only  prevent  any  injurious  results  from  such 
excess,  but  make  its  presence  very  desirable. 

Application  of  hidigofjen  in  D}/eing  and  Calico-printivg, 
— This  form  of  indigo  being  soluble,  can  be  made  to  pene- 
trate textile  fibres,  and  when  by  oxidation  the  indigogen  is 
converted  into  insoluble  blue  indigotine,  the  color  is  fixed 
in  the  pores  of  the  fibres,  so  as  to  adhere  firmly  and  resist 
the  action  of  washing  and  soap.  Ind'gogen  is  employed  as 
follows : 

(1)  Ordinary  ''Vat-dyeing.** — The  indigo  is  reduced  and 
dissolved,  and  the  yarn  or  cloth  is  immersed,  and  then  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  Figures  in  white,  whitdi  may  even  be  col- 
ored, are  produced  l>y  printing  nn  resintii  beforehand,  which 
prevent  the  penetration  of  the  dye,  or  discharges  after 
dyeing,  which  remove  the  color. 

(2)  "  Pencil  Bine.*' — The  solution  of  reduced  indigo  is 
printed  or  painted  on  certain  portions  only  of  the  cloth 
with  a  "pencil,"  a  small  flat,  blunt  pointed  ])iece  of  wood. 

(3)  "precipitated  or  Fast  /Hue." — Indigi)gen  is  precip- 
itated as  a  paste  in  comliination  with  strongly  rerlucing 
metallic  oxides,  as  hydrated  stannous  oxide,  to  prevent 
too  rapid  oxidation.  This  paste,  properly  thickened,  is 
printed  on  the  goods,  and  the  cloth  is  then  passed  through 
lime-water  or  soda-ley  to  replace  the  stannous  oxide  and 
form  a  soluble  compound  of  indigogen,  which  penetrates 
the  fibre  and  is  fixed  by  subsequent  exposure. 

(4)  "  China  Blue." — Pulverized  indigo  is  printed  on  the 
cloth,  and  then  so  treated,  by  passing  it  successively  tiirough 
milk  of  lime,  copperas,  soda-ley,  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  to 
fix  the  color  by  causing  local  reduction  and  solution,  and 
subsequent  oxidation. 

The  indigo  vats  or  solutions  employed  by  dyers  and  cal- 
ico-printers are  varied  according  to  the  character  of  the 
goods. 

Cold  rats  are  produced  by  reducing  agents  of  a  mineral 
origin,  while  warm  vats  are  produced  by  organic  matters 
which  undergo  fermentation,  and  tlius  develop  indigogen. 

(1)  The  Copperas  Vnt.—To  2000  gallons  water  are  added 
60  pounds  indigo,  180  slaked  lime,  120  ferrous  sulphate 
(copperas),  which  must  be  free  from  every  trace  of  copper- 
salt.  This  vat  is  used  for  calico,  linen  yarn,  linen  thread, 
and  hemp  yarn  and  thread.  After  exposure  to  the  air  the 
color  of  the  goods  can  be  improved  by  passing  them  through 
hot  milk  of  lime  or  caustic  alkali,  by  which  some  yellow 
matters  are  eliminated. 

(2)  The  Tin  Vat,  commonly  used  for  calico-printing. — 
The  indieo  is  reduced  by  a  solution  of  stannous  oxide  in 
soda-ley.     By  adding  to  this  an  acid  solution  of  tin,  a  pre- 
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oipitato  is  obtained  consisting  of  indigogen  and  stannous 
oxide,  wbith  is  used  in  printing. 

(3)  Thr  Or/iimeiil  Vat  is  mndc  bv  mixing  indigo,  sulphide 
of  arsenic,  and  potasli.     It  is  cbiifly  used  in  calico-printing. 

(4)  The  Zinc  y'al  has  recently  been  introduced  by  R. 
Schloe«ser  &  Co.  of  Manchester,  Eng..  as  a  marked  im- 
provement on  the  copperas  vat.  It  is  free  from  the  bulky 
•        ....        .■  „..:.!..  ..*■  : «,jj  avoids  the  loss  of  ii 

ed  of 


precipitate  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  avoids  the  loss  of  indigo 


due  to  its  combination  with  this  oxide.  It  is  compo; 
miOO  gallons  of  water,  20  pounds  indigo,  30  iron  borings, 
30  of  their  remarkable  powdered  zinc,  35  quicklime.  The 
zinc  furnishes  hydrogen  by  decomposing  water. 

(j)  The  IIiipo»iilphiie  Vnt  was  introduced  by  Schutzen- 
berger  and  "l)e  Lalande  (Chem.  Ccntr.,  1S73,  735).  The 
authors  emplov  a  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite  as  the 
reducing  agent  for  the  indigo.  A  solution  of  sodium  bi- 
sulphite of  30"  to  ?,b°  B.,  is  agitated  with  pieces  ol  sheet 
or  granulated  zinc  in  a  closed  vessel.  The  quantity  of  z.nc 
should  till  about  one-fourth  of  the  internal  space  ot  the 
vessel.  After  about  an  hour  the  .solution  is  mixed  with 
milk  of  lime  in  excess,  which  |.reci]iitates  the  zinc-salt. 
After  agitation  and  the  addition  of  water,  the  liquid  is  fil- 
tered or  the  clear  solution  decanted,  the  whole  operation 
being  coniluctcd  with  as  complete  exclusion  of  air  as  pos- 
sible. The  hyposulphite  solution  so  obtained  is  added  to 
the  indigo,  together  with  the  ncce.'=sary  amount  of  lime  and 
soda.  The  yellow  solution  obtaineil  contains,  as  insoluble 
constituents^  only  the  earthy  matters  in  the  indigo.  From 
1  kilo,  indigo  a  very  concentrated  vat  of  from  10  to  15 
repare'd.     The  dveing  of  cotton  takes  place 
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in  the  cold,  that  of  woollens  with  gentle  warmth,  ihe  ex- 
cess of  sodium  hvposulphitc  is  said  to  reduce  the  froth 
which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  hath.  By  adopting  the 
foreo-diug  method  in  the  case  of  woollens,  clearer  and  fresher 
tints' are"  oblninable.  A  new  method  of  printing  with  a 
concentrated  anil  thickened  alkaline  solution  of  indigo  re- 
duced with  great  excess  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  gives  uni- 
versal satisfaction,  and  is  certain  to  supersede  the  older 
costly  and  troublesome  process  in  which  tin  and  tin-salts 
are  employed.  For  oxidation,  the  printed  pieces  arc  hung 
out  in  the" air  12  to  U  hours,  and  then  washed  and  soaped. 
In  comparison  with  the  older  method,  50  to  60  per  cent, 
of  indigo  is  economized,  the  shades  are  finer  and  more 
permanent,  and  the  definitiim  sharper. 

(fi)    The  W'uadur  Paatel  Vnt. — In  former  times  woad  was 
the  only  material  known  to  the  dyers  of  Europe  for  pro- 
ducing'the  blue  color  of  indigo.     For  this  purpose  it  was 
previously  submitted  to  a  peculiar  process  of  fermentation, 
and  the  product  was  named  jKiild  in  France.     For  most 
purposes  indigo  has  taken  the  place  of  woad  in  the  dye- 
house,  and  for  cotton  goods  it  is  now  used  alone.     In  the 
dyeing  of  woollen    goods,  however,  the  use  of  woad  has 
been  retained  to  the  present  day,  for  the  purpose  rather 
of  exciting   ferraentalion.  and   thus    reducing  the   indigo 
which  is  employed  at  the  same  time,  than  of  imparting  any 
color  to  the  material  to  be  dyed.     Indeed,  the  wo.id  used 
by  woollen  dyers  in  this  country  contains  no  trace  of  cul- 
oring-matler."     Various  substitutes,  such  as  rhubarb-leaves, 
turnTn-tops,  weld,  and  other  vegetable   matters,  have  ac- 
cordingly been  tried,  but  without    success,  since  the  fcr- 
raenlallon  is  more  steadily  maintained  by  means  of  woad 
than  by  any  other  material.     Pastel,  whicli  does  contain  a 
little  blue  coloring-matler,  is  preferred  to  woad  by  many 
of  the  French  dvers.     The  materials  cin)doycd  in  the  ordi- 
nary wo.ad  or  pastel  vat,  in  aildition  to  w<iad  and   indigo, 
are' madder,  bran,  and  lime.     The  chemical  action  which 
takes  place  in  the  woad  vat  is  not  ilillicult  to  understand. 
The  nitrogenous  matters  of  the  woad  begin,  when  the  tem- 
iieralure  is  raised,  to   enter   into  a  stale  of  fermentation, 
which  is  kept  up  liv  means  of  the  sugar,  starch,  extractive 
matter,  etc.  of  the 'madder  and  bran.     In  consequence  of 
the  fermentation,  the  indigo-blue  becomes  reduced,  and  is 
then  dissolved  by  the  lime,  thus  rendering  the  liquid  fit  for 
dveing.     (ireat  care  is   necessary  in  order  to  (ircvent  the 
p'roccss  of  fermentation  from  passing  inio  one  of  pulrel'ac- 
lion,  which  if  allowed  to  proceed  would   lead  to  Ihe  entire 
destruction  of  the  indigo-blue  in  the  liquor.      If  any  tend- 
ency to  do  so  is  observcrl,  it  is   arrested  by  the  addition 
of  lime,  which  combines  with  the  acetic,  lactic,  and  other 
organic   acids  that  couimencc  to  form  when    pulrefaetion 
sets  in.     On  the  other  haml.  an  exi-ess  of  lime  musi  also  bo 
avoided,  since  the  reduced  indigo-blue  is  thereby  rendere.l 
insoluble,  and  unlit  to  combine  with  the  material.      In  set- 
ting a  vat  Ihe  lollowing  materials  are  used  :   '.<  cwl.  woad.  30 
pounds  indigo.  .Ml  bran.  7  madder,  and  lll(|uarls  lime.     Ihe 
vat  is  first  filled  with  water  heated  to  110°  V . :  Ihe  malenals 
are  then  added  ami  well  mixed.    The  whole  is  covered,  and 
allowed  to  stand  over  night.    At  f.  o'clock  Ihe  next  moriung 
5  quarts  more  lime  are  added;  at  10  o'eloek.  .^  pints  more; 
at  12.  the  vat  is  healed  to  120°  F. ;  ami  at  :'..  an.ither  quart 
of  lime  is  added.     The  vat  is  now  ready  for  use.  (  Uie.) 


(7)  The  Pututh  or  Indian  For.— Eight  pounds  of  pow- 
dered indigo  arc  added  to  a  bath  containing  H  pounds 
bran.  3*  pounds  madder,  and  12  pounds  potash,  which  is 
maintained  for  several  hours  at  a  temperature  of  200°  F. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  cool  to  100°  F.,  when  fermentation 
ensues,  .\fler  about  -18  hours  the  indigo  is  rendered  solu- 
ble, being  reduced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar  and 
other  products  contained  in  the  bran  and  the  madder-root 
during  the  process  of  fermentation.  The  bath  should  have 
a  greenish-yellow  appearance,  having  a  frothy  scum  of  a 
blue  coppery  hue.  ( t.'n/ecrt.) 

(.8)  The  (jermnn  Vni. — Of  late  years  improvements  have 
been  made  in  this  class  of  vats,  by  which  the  expense  of 
using  madder  is  avoided.  They  arc  now  prepared  by  add- 
ing to  water,  at  a  temperature  of  200°  F..  20  buekcls  bran, 
20  pounds  soda  crystals,  12  pounds  indigo,  and  5  pounds 
slaked  lime.  After  live  hours  Ihe  bath  is  allowed  to  cool 
to  100°  F..  when  fermentation  ensues  and  ihe  indigo  is  dis- 
solved in  the  alkali.  {Cahvri.) 

(0)  The  Urine  Vtit  is  employed  only  in  small  dye-houses 
and  in  certain  localities,  as  ai  Verviers,  lor  Ihe  dyeing  of 
wool.  The  putrefying  urine  furnishes  at  once  the  reducing 
agents  to  convert  the  blue  into  white  indigo,  and  Ihe  am- 
monia necessary  to  dissolve  the  latter.  (  Wallt'ii  Diet.) 

Jicsisis  for  printing  on  cloth  to  prevent  Ihe  dying  of  cer- 
tain portions,  and  thus  produce  ligurcs  on  a  blue  ground, 
act  eilhcr  mechanically,  as  wax,  pipeclay,  etc.,  or  chem- 
ically, by  oxidizing  the  indigogen  before  it  can  penetrate 
the  fibre,  as  salts  of  copper,  mercuric  chloride,  etc.  The 
following  are  receipts  for  difl'errnt  results  (Crooks,  p.  -174) : 
(1)  For  Deep  /;/«<.— Water.  4  Hires;  sulphate  of  copjicr, 
1.25  kilos.;  acetate  of  copper.  500  grms. ;  nitrcte  of  copper, 
875  grms.;  alum,  240  grms.;  pipeclay,  2.1 25  kilos.;  dex- 
trine. 1.25  kilos.  (2)  For  Meiliunt  nine. — Water,  4  litres  ; 
sulphate  of  copper.  500  grms. ;  acetate  of  copper,  250  grms. ; 
nitrate  of  copper,  500  grms. ;  alum.  210  grms. ;  piptclny,  2 
kilos.;  dextrine,  1  kilo.  (3)  Red  Jicsisl.tn-eulleti  Lapis. — 
Red  liquor  (acetate  of  alumina),  sp.  gr.  1.07,  12  litres; 
gum  Senegal,  2  to  3  kilos.;  pipeclay,  4  to  fi  kilos.;  olive 
oil.  1  kilo.  ;  sulphate  of  copper.  1  kilo. ;  nitrate  of  copper, 
600  grms.  ;  sal-ammoniac,  1.5  kilos.  (-1)  White  Lapis.  Ko. 
i.— Lime-juice,  sp.gr.  1.100,  5  litres;  thickened  lime-juice, 
thickened  with  1.5  kilos,  of  gum  upon  2  lilres,  1.5  litres; 
sulphate  of  copper,  1  kilo. ;  pipeclay,  3  kilos.  A'o.  S. — 
Water,  2  litres;  sulphate  of  zinc.  1  kilo.;  pipeclay.  725 
grms.;  gum  Senegal,  500  grms.;  solution  of  nitrate  of  cop- 
per, sp.  gr.  1.52,  0.12  litre.  (5)  For  White  Vnder-mordantt 
and  for  Blue  ('oiifoiir».— Caustic  soda  solution,  sp.  gr.  1.070, 
8  litres;  arseniatc of polassa, 3.5  kilos.;  corrosive  sublimate, 
500  grms.;  pipeclay,  3  kilos.;  gum  Senegal,  1.5  kilos. 

DiHrhnrqe  Patterns  are  produced  by  dyeing  the  cotton 
cloth  of  a  "uniform  blue  in  the  copperas  vat.  and  then  print- 
ing upon  it  the  desired  figures  with  some  powerful  oxidizing 
agent,  which  will  destroy  the  blue  indigotine  by  converting 
it  into  soluble  isatin,  leaving  the  figure  in  white.  The 
most  useful  discharge  is  chromic  acid,  but  as  it  would  be 
exhausted  by  the  thickener  before  it  reached  the  clolh.  a 
circuitous  process  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  secure  ils 
action.  On  the  blue  cloth  bichromate  or  chromate  of  jiol- 
ash  is  padded  (see  Calico- pniNTisc),  and  when  this  has 
been  dried  in  the  dark,  the  figures  to  be  discharged  are 
printed  with  a  mixture  of  acid  ;  oxalic,  tartaric,  nitric,  or 
sulphuric:  a  Ibickener.  gum,  dextrine,  or  slanli:  and  some 
pipeclay.  The  chromic  acid  is  sc  I  free  and  the  color  dis- 
charged at  once,  and  the  goods  arc  washed  in  warm  water 
to  which  some  chalk  has  been  added  to  neulralize  the  ex- 
cess of  acid.  Anolher  ]dan  is  lo  print  on  Ihe  blue  clolh 
chromate  of  lead  properly  thickened,  and  j.ass  through 
warm  hydrochloric  acid,  when  chromic  aeiil  and  elilorino 
are  liberated,  which  discharge  the  color.  Ilydratcd  binox- 
ide  ol  manganese  may  be  subslituted  for  chromate  of  lend. 
The  discharges  can  be  made  lo  inehidc  mordants,  so  that 
colored  designs  on  a  blue  ground  may  be  (iroduced.  Thus, 
if  ocelalc  of  alumina  or  of  iron,  in-  both  t.igelher.  be  mixid 
with  a  discharge,  and  the  alumina  fixed  in  the  washing  olV, 
the  goods  may  be  dyed  in  ma.idcr  or  garaneine  wilji  Ibe 
production  of 'reil,  lilac,  luirplc.  or  chocolate  designs.  Some- 
times the  discharge  and  resist  are  combined  logelher;  f"r 
instance,  on  a  light -blue  ground  arc  printed  eimuKaiieously, 
first,  an  ordinarv  resist  ;  second,  the  same  resist,  to  which 
have  been  adile.l  bichromate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric 
acid;  im  vatling  again  a  pattern  of  light  blue  and  while 
will  bo  found  on  a  deep-blue  ground.  /,'.  r,  i/,(..— (  1 
Chrome  liquor:  water,  2  litres:  yellow  ehromale  ol  polasli, 
500  grms.  (2l  Acid  composition:  tartaric  ncid.  .1  kilos.; 
oxalic  acid,  250  grms. ;  dextrine,  1  kilos. ;  nitric  BOid,  SHU 
grms.:  water,  4  litres. 

Prinlinti  Peneil  [line,  for  which  Iho  orpimcnt  vat  is  tl>rd. 
was  form'erlv  efl'ecled  by  hand,  but  is  now  Rccoinplishid 
from  rolls  l.'v  llic  aid  of  the  "doctor  box,"  by  winch  Ihe 
blue  oxidi/,ed  laver  of  color  is  removed  and  the  roll  works 
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last  in  the  green  solution  containing  the  indigngen,  carry- 
ing it  at  once  to  the  cloth.  Receipt  for  ait  Orpiment  Mix- 
ture for  Dark  Pencil  Blue. — Indigo-pulp.  10  gallons,  con- 
taining 40  pounds  indigo:  yellow  orpinient.  40  pounds; 
soda-ley,  70°  Tw..  lU  gallons;  water,  IS^  gallons;  lime, 
4  pounds.  Boil  till  yellow,  when  spread  on  glass  ;  let  set- 
tle, and  thicken  the  clear  liquor  with  120  pounds  gum  Sene- 
gal. (For  further  details  with  regard  to  use  of  indigo  in 
calico-printing  see  works  mentioned  at  end  of  this  article.) 

Products  of  the  Dccompnsifion  of  lufiltjn. — Chlorine  de- 
stroys  moist   indigo,  as    well    as   its   sulphuric-acid    com- 
pounds, with  the  formation  of  a  variety  of  products  which 
vary  with  the  conditions  of  the  treatment.     Among  them  i 
have  been  noticed  trichlor-aniline.  triehlor-phenol.  chlor-   | 
isatin,   and   dichlor-isatin.       Dilute    nitric    acid   produces  j 
isatin    (C3H5NO2)    and    a   brown    resin:    a    stronger  acid   | 
forms  indigntic  (nitrosalicylic)  acid  {C7nafX0i).-iO.i};  very  I 
Ftrong  acid  (?p.  gr.  1.45)  yields  picric  acid  (trinitrophenol)   | 
(Celhl  NOjl^O),  forming  at  the  same  time  carbonic,  prus-   [ 
sic,  and  oxalic  acids,  and  the  so-called  artificial  indigo-  ■ 
resin  ;  5  parts  fuming  nitric  acid  become  so  heated  with  1 
part  indigo  that  the  mass  takes  fire.      Chromic  acid  de- 
stroys indigo,  with  the  formation  of  isatin.     Boiled  with 
dilute  potash,  indigo   is  but   slightly    attacked,  but  with 
strong  potash  it  is  completely  decomposed,  with  the  forma- 
tion  of    indigogen   and  isatate  of  potassium.   KCsHgNOa 
(derhardt,    Bei\    Scifuf.,    x.    371),    of    chrysanilic    acid 
(Fritzsche).     Fused  with  potassic  hydrate,  it  yields,  first, 
isatic  acid  (C8H7XO3I;  then,  from  this,  pbenyl-carbamic 
a(^id  fCTHTXOal;  and  further  salicylic  acid  (CtHgOs),  and 
phenylamine  (aniline),  Cr.llTN". 

Arlifirial  Indiijo. — The  nature  of  the  products  derived 
from  indigo  as  just  mentioned  has  created  the  impression 
in  the  minds  of  chemists  that  indiejo  will  be  prepared  arti- 
ficially from  carbolic  acid.  Recently,  Emraerling  and  Eng- 
ler  have  actually  produced  indigotinc  from  a  compound 
acetone  discovered  in  1857  by  Friedel.  which  they  call 
aretophenoup.  Indigotine  is  isomeric  with  cyanide  of  ben- 
zoyl. C7H5O.CN. 

Ttittinrj  and  Valuation  0/ fndiffo. — Water  is  determined 
by  drying  a  weighed  sample  at  212°  F.  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible. After  weighing,  the  whole  is  ignited  for  the  per- 
centage of  ash.  Starch  may  be  detected  by  boiling  with 
Rli<jhtly  alkaline  water,  and  testing  the  cold  filtrate  with 
iodine.  Older  methods  for  determining  approximately  the 
percentage  of  indigotinc  were  based  upon  oxidation — more 
recent  methods  on  reduction.  The  following  methods  are 
given  in   ]yatl!i'8  Dirt.  : 

(1)  With  Chtnriiie  Water. — A  weighed  quantity  of  the 
finely  pulverized  indigo  is  added  by  small  portions  to  a 
measured  quantity  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chlo- 
rine as  long  as  it  dissolves  with  yellow  color,  and  the  quan- 
tity thus  dissolved  is  ascertained  by  weighing  the  residue. 
A  similar  trial  is  then  made  with  perfectly  pure  indigo-blue, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  two  results  gives  the  proportion 
of  coloring-matter  in  the  sample  of  commercial  indigo  un- 
der examination.  As  the  strength  of  the  chlorine-water 
alters  very  quickly,  it  cannot  be  titrated  long  beforehand. 
{lierzrllui) 

(2)  With  Chloride  of  Lime. — The  indigo  is  first  dissolved 
by  digestion  for  five  or  six  hours  at  50°  or  60°  with  fuming 
sulphuric  acid;  the  solution  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  dis- 
tilled water,  and  poured  into  a  graduated  burette,  and  from 
this  vessel  it  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  a  measured  quantity 
of  aqueous  chloride  of  lime,  till  the  blue  color  just  becomes 
]iermanent.  A  similar  experiment  being  then  made  with 
an  equal  weight  of  pure  indigo-blue,  the  coloring  power 
of  the  two  samples  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  quantities 
of  the  blue  solution  consumed  in  the  two  experiments. 
(Schlumberger,  Bull.  Soc.  iudnstr.  de  Mnlhonsc,  vol.  xv.) 

{'.\)  With  Hi/drochforic  Arid  and  Chlorate  of  Potassium. 
— 1  grm.  of  finely  pulverized  indigo  is  digested  for  some 
hours  with  10  grms.  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  agitating 
from  time  to  time  to  assist  the  solution.  The  liquid  is 
then  poured  into  a  basin  containing  a  kilogramme  of  water ; 
50  grms.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  are  .added,  and  the 
liquid  is  heated  to  the  boiling-point.  On  the  other  hand, 
0.25  grm.  of  chlorate  of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  100  grms. 
of  water,  and  the  solution  is  poured  into  a  graduated  bu- 
rette, and  added  drop  by  drop  to  the  boilinsj  indigo  solution 
till  the  blue  color  changes  to  red-brown.  The  richness  of  the 
sample  of  indigo  is  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
chlorate  consumed.   (Bolley.  Ann.  Ch.  Phnrm.,  Ixxv.  242.) 

(4)  With  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Acid  Chrnmate  of  Potas- 
nium. — The  mode  of  .proceeding  is  the  same  as  that  just 
described;  10  grms.  of  pure  indigo-blue  prepared  by 
Fritzsche's  method  require  for  decoloration  exactly  7h 
parts  of  the  acid  chromate.  (Penny,  Chcm.  Soc  J.,  v.  297.) 

All  these  methods  are  liable  to  the  objection  that  it  is 
difficult  to  institute  an  exact  comparison  between  the  dif- 
ferent shades  of  color  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the 


indigo  in  different  cases,  the  pure  green  tint  thus  produced 
in  solutions  of  pure  indigo-blue  giving  place  to  a  dirty 
olive  or  brownish-green  when  crude  indigo  is  used,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impurities  contained  in  it.  Moreover,  in 
dissolving  indigo  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  the  formation  of  suljihiirous  acid,  the 
presence  of  which  will  of  course  raise  the  apparent  per- 
centage of  indigo-blue  in  the  sample.  By  employing  these 
methods,  indeed,  it  is  common  to  find  in  a  good  sample  of 
indigo  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  pure  indiffo-blue.  whereas 
the  best  qualities  seldom  contain  above  fiO  per  cent.,  and 
average  qualities  not  more  than  40  to  50  per  cent. 

The  fidlowing  methods,  which  depend  ujmn  the  reduc- 
tion instead  of  the  oxidation  of  the  indigo,  give  more  ex- 
act results  : 

(5)  With  Protosulphate  of  Iron. — A  weighed  quantity  of 
the  finely  pulverized  indigo  is  well  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  pure  lime  previously  slaked  with  water.  The 
mixture  is  poured  into  a  stoppered  bottle  of  known  capa- 
city, and  the  mortar  is  well  rinsed  with  water,  which  is 
adtled  to  the  rest.  The  bottle  is  now  heated  in  a  water- 
bath  for  several  hours,  and  a  quantity  of  finely  powdered 
suljjhale  of  iron  is  added  ;  the  bottle  is  then  filled  up  with 
water:  the  stopper  is  inserted  :  and  after  the  contents  have 
been  well  shaken,  the  whole  is  left  at  rest  for  several  hours, 
till  the  indigo  is  reduced  and  the  sediment  has  sunk  to  tlie 
bottom.  A  portion  of  the  clear  liquor  is  then  drawn  ofF 
with  a  siphon,  and  the  quantity  of  liquid  having  been  ac- 
curately measured,  it  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric aeid.  and  tlie  precipitate,  after  having  been  oxidized 
(by  exposure  to  the  airV  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter  and 
washed  with  water.  Lastly,  the  filter  with  the  indit;o-hluc 
is  dried  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath  and  wc'ghed ;  and 
the  weight  of  the  filter  having  been  subtracted  from  that 
of  the  whole,  the  weight  of  the  indigo-blue  is  ascertained. 
iSupjiose,  for  example,  that  the  whole  quantity  of  liquid 
was  200  measures,  and  that  50  measures  have  been  drawn 
off,  yielding  10  grains  of  indigo-blue:  then  the  total  quan- 
tity of  indi^o-blue  in  the  sample  is  40  grains.  For  fiO 
grains  of  indigo  it  is  necessary  to  take  from  1  pound  to  2 
pounds  of  water.  This  methoil,  though  rather  tedious, 
gives  better  results  than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  quan- 
tity of  indigo-blue  indicated  by  it  is  usually  somewhat  less 
than  the  actual  quantity  contained  in  the  sample. 

Leuchs  (Zcilschr.  f.  fJhem.  [2],  v.  159)  converts  the  in- 
digo into  indigo-white  by  digestion  with  ferrous  sulphate 
and  milk  of  lime,  mixes  the  clear  solution,  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  with  a  solution  of  ammonio-ferric  sulphate, 
and  determines  the  quantity  of  ferrous  salt  thereby  pro- 
duced by  means  of  a  ^V  normal  solution  of  potassium  chro- 
mate. The  conversion  of  indigo-white  into -indigo-blue  by 
ferric  salts  takes  place  as  shown  bv  the  equation:  ('lelliT 
N2O,  4.  FesOa  -  2FeO  +  II-.O  +  CieHioXoOo.  l.;^l  grm.  of 
the  sample  of  indigo  is  mixed,  in  a  tall  cylindrical,  well- 
closed  vessel,  with  a  quantity  of  lime  and  solution  of  fer- 
rous sulphate  occupying  .SOO  cub.  cent.;  KtO  c.  e.  of  the 
clear  solution  arc  then  added  to  (>n§  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of 
ammoniacal  iron-alum  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid:  the 
liquid  is  filtered,  and  100  c.  c.  of  it  titrated  with  the  j^th 
chrorae-solutinn.  If  the  latter  be  added  from  a  measuring 
tube  divided  into  f  c.  c  each  division  will  correspond  to  1 
p.  c.  indigo-blue  in  the  sample  under  examination. 

(6)  With  Stannous  Chloride. -^The  tin-solution  is  titrated 
with  a  solution  of  pure  indigo-bhie,  prepared  bv  dissolving 
the  substance  dried  at  210°-2.30°  C.  (410°-14fi°  F.)  in  IB 
parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  pounded 
glass  to  divide  the  indigo  and  facilitate  the  solution.  The 
intligo-solution  thus  obtained  is  diluted  with  water  till  .a 
litre  of  it  contains  exactly  1  grm.  of  indigo-blue.  The  in- 
digo to  be  examined  is  then  dissolved  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  the  titrated  tin-solution  is  added  to  it  from  a  burette 
till  the  blue  color  changes  through  trreen  to  lifrht  yellow. 
Iron,  if  present  in  the  indigo,  must  first  be  removed  by  di- 
gestion in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  pounded 
glass.  (E.  Mulder,  Scheik.  Onderz.,  iii.  [1],  37  j  Jahrcsber., 
1860.  p.  613.) 

(7)  With  Zinc. — A  solution  of  indiffo  in  sulphuric  acid 
is  diluted  with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  decolor- 
ized by  zinc  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride.  A 
measured  volume  of  this  solution  is  then  introduced  into  a 
graduated  tube  filled  with  air  or  oxygen  gas.  and  the  vol- 
ume of  oxygen  absorbed  is  read  off  after  a  few  hours.  A 
similar  experiment  is  then  made  with  pure  indigo-blue,  and 
the  value  of  the  commercial  sample  is  determined  by  com- 
parison of  the  results. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  C-iiJCO-PRiNTiNr..  see  Xotrs  upon  Indif/o,  by  John  Q. 
Hayes,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Asanciatiou  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  (Boston,  1873) ;  Lecture  by  Dr.  Crace  Calvert, 
Am.   Chemist,   iii.    221:    Nnndhnul-   of  Difeinq    and    Calico- 

printinrjf  by  W.  Crooks  (London,  1874).     C.  F.  Cilvntler. 
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Indigo  Bird)  Ct/anospiza  c^ancn,  one  of  our  most  beau- 
tiful native  liuchcs,  is  of  ii  rich  grccni«h-blue,  feeds  on  seeds 
ami  insect?,  nests  in  the  C  S.,  usually  on  a  low  bush  or  on 
tall  ;;rass,  and  winters  in  tropical  Atnorica.  The  bird  is 
nearly  six  inches  long,  and  has  a  brief  but  very  pleasant 
song. 

Iiidigotine.  Sco  Indigo,  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler, 
Pii.  0..  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Indirect'.  In  music,  eonsccutive  unisons,  fifths  and 
octaves,  are  said  to  be  imlircct  when  they  arc  nut  aetually 
expressed  in  furiu,  but  still  implied  or  involved  in  the  pro- 
gression. 

In'dium  [Gr,  IvSikov,  "dark-blue  dye"],  a  metal  dis- 
covered by  means  of  the  spectroscope  in  Freiberg  zinc- 
blende  by  Kcieh  and  Uichter  in  l8fj;i.  It  has  since  been 
found  in  various  zinc  minerals  and  in  wolfram,  also  in  the 
flue-dust  of  the  furnaces  in  \vhich  zinc  ores  arc  treated,  as 
well  as  in  the  zinc  itself.  The  zine-blendo  of  Rnxbury. 
<'i>nn.,  was  found  by  Prof.  Cornwall  to  contain  a  coni^iiler- 
able  proj)ortion  of  indium.  The  Freiberg  zinc  contains 
about  O.llJ*  per  cent,  of  indium.  Bottger  found  the  flue- 
dust  of  the  (Josler  furnaces  to  contain  about  0.1  per  cent, 
of  the  oxide  In^Oa.  Metallio  indium  is  obtained  by  dis- 
S(dving  the  ores  or  metal  in  acid  and  adding  pieces  of 
metallic  zinc  to  the  solution.  The  indium,  together  with 
some  small  amounts  of  other  metals,  is  thereby  precipi- 
tated in  the  metallic  state.  When  purified  the  metal  is 
found  to  have  a  bluish-silvery  lustre,  resemliling  lead  in  its 
softness  and  ductility.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7.421,  atomic 
weight  11.'!. 4.  It  tarnishes  slowly  in  air.  Its  melting-point 
is  17f>°  C.  {'MS>°  P.).  Its  very  low  fusion-point  compared 
with  other  metals  permanent  in  air  is  a  striking  peculiarity. 
It  is  not  very  volatile,  and  resists  (txidation  at  tempera- 
tures considerably  above  its  point  of  fusion.  The  spectrum 
consists  of  two  blue  lines.  E.  Wallkr. 

ludividnaTity  [Lat.  iiiffivi(lnnn,*'thnt  cannot  be  di- 
vided "],  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  woi'd,  is  defined  as 
'■  a  state  of  oneness  "  1  Arhntfmot),  or  ''  the  quality  of  being 
individual;  separate  or  distinct  existence"  (  WorccHter) ; 
and  the  idea  obtained  is  of  a  complete  unit  which  is  itself 
indivisible  without  mutilation.  The  current  i<U'a.  inasmuch 
as  it  is  based  cliiefly  upon  a  contemplation  of  the  higher 
forms  of  life,  is  so  distinct  in  tiiis  respect  that  it  assumes 
an  axiomatic  character,  hut,  far  from  being  thus  self-evi- 
dent, there  arc  few  questions  involved  in  such  uncertainty, 
and  concerning  which  o|iiuioas  have  varied  so  widely,  as 
respecting  this  very  subject.  Some  of  the  definitions  that 
have  been  given  are  radically  antagonistic.  Thus,  on  one 
hand.  Schullz-Schultzenstein.  in  the  consideration  of  plants, 
has  regarded  "not  only  the  shoot,  but  even  its  single  parts, ^ 
the  internodcs,  with  their  leaves,  as  series  of  individuals 
shooting  out  of  each  other,  or  intimately  connected  by 
confinuahlc  bud  formation."  On  the  other  hand,  Huxley, 
by  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  increase  in  the  lower 
aTiiinals,  was  led  to  believe  that  "the  indiriditHl  nnhtml  is 
the  sum  of  tl^e  phenomena  i)resent('d  by  a  single  life;  in 
other  words,  it  is  all  those  animal  forms  which  proceed 
from  a  single  egg,  taken  together."  The  many  inter- 
mediate views  have  l>een  based  upon  a  partial  consider-* 
atiou  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  take  their  shado  from 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena  studied.  If  we  attempt  to 
apply  either  of  the  dclinilions  cited,  the  results  will  often 
appear  to  be  absurd  in  view  of  thn  conventional  idea  of 
imiividuality.  Thus,  if  we  accept  the  signification  of 
Schultz-Schultzenstein  for  th(^  plant,  for  the  coral  animal, 
or  for  the  protozoon,  not  only  will  the  flc)wcrs  and  the 
leaves,  as  well  as  the  distinct  animals,  be  individuals, 
but  the  internuMliate  spaces  will  represent  inilefinite  indi- 
vidual.'* :  in  fins  rwsi-  pulentiallty  of  irnlividualism,  or  the 
po>isiblo  future  rievi-loprnent  of  a  more  or  less  perfect  plant 
or  animal  from  the  space  in  f|uestion,  is  eontbunded  with 
actual  individuality,  or  the  positive  developnu'tit  of  a  plant* 
or  animal.  liut  if  we  accept  Huxley's  definition  it  becomes, 
in  llie  lower  forms  of  life,  equally  iinpossiltle  to  recognize 
either  tlie  constituents  of  the  indi\ic|inil  or  the-  eonipleto 
indivirlual.  Inasmuch  as  the  ?w\\\  of  Iho  production  of  an 
egg  or  a  seed  constitutes  the  "  indivirlual  "  in  the  easo  of 
polyps,  hydroids.  <jlc,,  which  are  capable  'd'  indefinite  re- 
production by  budding  and  by  excisi-d  parts,  the  traees  of 
individuality  would  be  only  evident  if  the  entire  life-phe- 
nomena, from  the  moment  of  exclusion  from  tlio  egg  to  tho 
death  of  the  last  constituent,  could  bo  observed:  in  tho 
case  of  plantu,  too,  the  constituents  of  the  indi\idual  may 
be  propagatiMl  for  centuries,  and  may  be  ^*preiid  over  tho 
globe — v.  If.  the  weeping  willows,  and  the  many  plants 
that  arc  almost  exclusively  raised  from  buds  or  fih(»ots — 
and  although  they  may  bo  thus  entirely  disconnected,  and 
many  of  the  derivative  ]dants  deiid,  inasmindi  us  (hey  wero 
derived  from  the  same  germ,  (hey  are  only  parts  of  an  in-  | 
dividual.       Such   are   (lie  contrary    views   that  have  been  ! 


entertained,  and  such  tho  logical  results  of  the  oppo?i(o 
views.  At  first,  both  views  might  appear  equally  absurd. 
but  they  are  really  not  so,  and  both  are  worthy  of  .'crious 
consideration.  They  follow  naturally  from  different  ways 
of  viewing  the  ditfused  or  limited  individuality  in  ijie 
lower  forms  of  life,  which  ditfers  tiius  widely  from  tho 
specific  individuality  in  the  higher  and  more  familiur 
forms.  Nevertheless,  the  mind  revolts  from  such  exten- 
sion of  the  idea  of  individuali(y,  and  a  s(udy  of  certain 
phenomena,  au'l  tho  terms  generally  applied  to  ihcm  in 
the  higher  forms  of  life,  nmy  furnisli  hints  for  a  more 
satisfactory  restriction  of  the  term  *'  individual." 

In  tho  domain  of  teratology,  or  the  science  which  treats 
of  monsters,  there  is  a  special  dejiartment  of  double  nn-n- 
sters — i.e.  the  uncloubted  product  of  a  single  egg  »>r  ovum, 
but  the  contents  of  which  were  early  segregated  into  \\\o 
more  or  less  distinct  components,  and  both  developed 
thorefroin.  There  is,  among  such  monsters,  every  grade 
of  differentiation  up  to  tho^c  twin  organisms,  such  as  tho 
"Siamese  Twins,"  which  severally  manifest  differences  of 
habit  and  tem])erament,  as  well  as  popsess  a  nearly  or 
quite  complete  and  independent  set  of  organs.  Now, 
whatever  wc  miglit  call  the  other  double  umnsters,  and 
wherever  we  might  be  disposed  to  draw  the  line  of  dis- 
tinetion,  the  world  would  undoubtedly  regard  each  of  tho 
constituents  of  the  compound  organism  known  as  tho 
"Siamese  Twins'"  as  an  individual  man. 

If  we  also  view  the  female  of  any  ver(rbrate  animal,  wo 
shall  find  a  greater  or  legs  number  of  well-devetopcd  eggs, 
and  potentially  each  of  those  is  an  individual,  as  under 
certain  exciting  causes  it  may  develop  into  an  organism 
similar  to  the  parent.  Nevertheless,  there  is  room  for 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  when,  exactiv,  the  indi- 
vidual comes  into  existence,  for  there  are  all  grades  fiom 
the  formation  of  the  egg  to  its  maturity  as  a  simple  egg, 
its  fecundation,  and  the  development  thereafter  of  a  foetus. 
A  similar  although  less  obvious  difticul(y  as  (o  the  precise 
identification  of  the  individual  thus  may  <)r  does  prevail  in 
the  vertebrates  as  in  the  lowest  of  animals  and  plants.  It 
may  also  be  recalled  that  the  body  of  man  as  well  as  all 
other  animals  is  subject  to  constant  changes  by  molecular 
action.  Distinguishing,  however,  between  potential  and 
fully-develoijcd  individuality,  wc  may,  from  (lie  consider- 
ation and  appreciation  of  (ho  jthenomena  which  would  be 
generally  recognized  as  individuali(y  in  the  higher  ani- 
mals, be  furnished  with  a  clue  for  its  recognition  in  tho 
lower. 

If,  now,  wc  are  prepared  to  admit,  c.  7.,  the  "Siamese 
Twins"  as  true  individuals,  notwithstanding  their  union 
and  their  origin  from  a  singh^  ovum,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  apply  the  same  principles  to  other  forms,  and  designate 
as  individuals  forms  which  resemble  and  are  homologous 
with  others  possessing  all  the  elements  uf  individuality. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  common  "  sea-flowers  "  or  "  sea- 
anemones  "  (Actiniida^,  etc.)  we  have  undoubted  individual- 
ity exhibited  in  the  single  product  of  each  egg.  and  which 
does  not  increase  by  budding.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
colony  of  coral  animals  we  have  a  number  of  similar  forms 
connected  together  and  constituting  a  tree-like  combina- 
tion. Inasmuch  as  thtre  is  in  all  except  (heir  union  an 
exact  homology  between  (he  Ac(iiiiid;e  and  each  of  tho  coral 
animals,  we  are  therefore  ctunpelled  to  recognize  each  con- 
stituent of  the  colony  as  an  individual.  In  like  manner 
are  we  obliged  to  recognize  the  individuality  of  the  several 
constituents  of  the  colony  among  acalephs.  but  in  the  case 
of  many  of  these  there  is  every  gradation  hetwten  u 
specialized  individual  and  a  mere  [termanent  bud.  On  tho 
whole,  however,  the  recognition  of  individuality  for  the 
several  comp(»nents  In  these  instances  is  attended  with  less 
enibarrassmi-nt  (ban  an  ex(reine  course  either  way.  Indi 
vidimlity,  it  must,  hiiwever,  be  remembered,  is  much  b  ss 
defineii  in  these  budding  and  composite  types  than  in  tho 
monogenetic-eggeil  aninmls. 

Still  less  is  individuality  developed  in  tho  vegetal  king- 
dom. In  plants  generally,  the  elements  of  generation  an<I 
reproduction  (fiowers,  etc.)  are  developed  periodically,  and 
apiiarcntly  as  secondary  products  of  tho  seed.  The 
•'  (lowers"  and  "  fruit,"  r.  5/.,  are  simply  tho  outgrowth  of 
the  "  plant ;"  in  composite  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
"  zoiiids  "  are  (he  prominent  ohiec(s,  and  are  simply  con- 
nected by  a  eiuitinnous  basis.  Ncvcrlbelcss,  (he  term  "  in- 
dividual" is  better  applicable  to  the  organisms  which  are 
destined  to  eontinuo  the  species,  and  whieh  perf»trm  (he 
same  r^ple  in  the  vegetal  kingd<»m  n*  do  the  sexes  in  (h« 
animal  kingiloin,  (han  ( I )  (<>  (he  unditrerentiated  as  wc-ll  as 
difl'erenliadd  part  of  the  plant,  or  than  (l!)  to  the  pum  of 
the  products  (which  nmy  be  scittered  (hroughnut  the  worM) 
from  a  single  seed.  It  will  be,  however,  in  any  ease,  im- 
possible (()  always  discriminufe  exacllv  (be  individual,  for 
the  adage  "  Xatura  non  facit  >al(um  "  is  n8  applie:tblc  in 
this  case  as  in  u(hers.      Hut  by  recalling  the  phenomena 
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connected  with  reproduction  in  the  several  departments  of 
nature,  and  attending  to  the  distinction  between  potential 
and  acluul  individuality,  there  will  be  few  cases  where 
serious  doubt  will  practically  exist. 

AlthouMi  the  application  of  the  term  '•  individual  to 
each  more  or  less  perfect  expression  or  sunulaerura  oi  the 
reproductive  organism  seems  thus  to  be  most  advisable, 
it  is  important  to  distinguish  the  difference  in  the  physi- 
ological as  well  as  morphological  value  of  the  individuals. 
Thus,  the  specialized  single  product  of  an  egg  is  the  per- 
fect'•  zo;;ii"  or  animal,  while  the  separate  constituents  of  a 
colony  derived  from  a  single  egg  are  called  by  Huxley 
"zoiiiWs,"  or  animal-like  organisms. 

The  principal  dilfcrenccs  in  the  inter-relations  of  indi- 
viduals among  various  animals  are  the  following : 

I.  The  simide  product  of  an  egg  incapable  ot  multipli- 
cation bv  budding  or  fission,  i.  e.  typical  animals. 

a.  The  sexes  dilVerentiated  in  distinct  individuals  :  ver- 
tebrates generally,  most  articulates,  majority  of  mollusks, 
many  radiates,  etc. 

6.  The  sexes  united  in  the  same  individual :  a  few  fishes, 
many  worms,  many  mollusks,  many  radiates,  etc. 

II".  The  compound  product  of  an  egg  capable  of  multi- 
plication by  budding  or  fission,  giving  rise  to  new  indi- 
viduals or  "  zoiiids." 

a.  The  zooids  undergo  little  change,  the  egg-bearing 
form  being  an  ordinary  individual.     Example,  Hydra. 

h.  The  zooids  undergo  great  change,  the  egg-bearing 
form    being    a    specialized    individual.      Example,    most 

acalephs.  ...  ,  r 

Thus  the  individual,  as  one  separate  animal,  is  very  det- 
inite  in  the  higher  types  and  quite  indefinite  in  the  lower. 
In  the  Cojlenterates.  etc.  the  phenomena  of  individuality 
may  be  best  considered  in  connection  with  their  reproduc- 
tion.  (See  Repbodl-ctio.n.)  Theodore  Uii.l. 

Indivis'ibles.  In  the  mediteval  gtomeUylhi:  method nf 
indirislblcs  was  essentially  the  same  as  the  modern  method 
of  infinitesimals.  It  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  lines 
are  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  intinitesimal  points, 
that  surfaces  arc  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  lines,  and 
that  volumes  arc  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  surfaces. 
The  method  of  indivisibles  holds  the  same  relation  to  the 
infinitesimal  calculus,  as  devised  by  Leibnitz,  that  the  an- 
cient method  of  exhaustions  does  to  tho  method  of  limits, 
as  employed  bv  Newton.  As  an  example  of  the  method 
of  indivisibles,'let  it  be  required  to  deduce  an  expression 
for  tlie  volume  of  a  right  cone  with  a  circular  base.  De- 
note the  area  of  the  base  by  A,  tho  altitude  of  tho  cone  by 
7/.  and  let  h  be  divided  into  .an  infinite  number  of  equ.al 
parts:  through  each  point  of  division  suppose  a  plane  to 
be  passed,  cutting  out  a  section  parallel  to  tho  base,  and 
denote  the  distance  of  any  such  section  from  tho  vertex  by 
h'.  Then,  if  we  denote  the  area  of  this  section  by  o,  we 
shall  have,  from  the  principles  of  elementary  geometry, 

a  :  A  :  :  h'^  :  h\  ora=-,X't'^ 

From  (he  nature  of  in.livisibles  we  shall  have  the  volume 
of  the  cone  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  sections  from  the 

vertex  to  tho  base:  that  is,  the  volume  will  be  equal  to  '- 

raultiplieil  by  tho  sum  of  the  squares  of  all  the  values  of  h' 
from  the  vertex  to  the  base.  If  we  take  one  of  the  equal 
divisions  of  the  altitude  as  a  unit,  and  call  it  I,  the  differ- 
ent values  of  h'  will  bo  the  series  of  natural  numljcrs  from 
0  to  h;  but  the  limit  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  na- 
tural numbers  from  0  to  h,  when  A  approaches  =o,  is  equal 

1,3  A      P       . 

to   -  ;  hence,  the  required  volume  is  equal  to  r^X  -^  <"■  '<> 

A  r  I  "i^t  is,  the  volume  is  equal  to  the  base  multiplied 

by  one-third  of  the  altitude.  This  result  agrees  with  the 
wclbknown  expression  for  the  volume  of  a  right  cone  with 
a  circular  base.  W.  tr.  Peck. 

In'do-Chi'na,  Farther  India,  and  India-be- 
yoiid-the-Ganges  are  the  names  given  to  that  portion 
of  the  south-eastern  peninsula  of  Asia  which  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Thibet  and  China,  on  the  W.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Tonquin  and  the  China  Sea,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  China 
Sea,  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  and 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  N.  W.  by  Hindustan.  Its 
area  is  about  850,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  is 
estimated  at  25.000.000.  The  adjacent  islands  of  Andaman, 
Mergui,  Nicobar.  and  Prince  of  Wales  belong  to  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula. 

Phi/Hical  Frnturef.—A  bold,  picturesque  chain  of  moun- 
tains'runs  through  the  country  in  a  continuous  and  unbro- 
ken ridge  parallel  with  the  coast,  increasing  in  altitude  as 
it  approaches  the  city  of  Hue.  the  capital  of  Cocliin-China. 
The  northern  province  of  Tonquin  consists  of  a  vast  plain 


watered    by    the    Songkha   River.     Cochin-China   proper 
stretches  along  the  coast,  .and  exhibits  every  diversity  of 
scenery  between    11°  .and  18°  N.  lat.     The  Meikhong,  or 
Cambodia,  which  is  the  largest  river  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula,  takes  its  rise  in  Yun-nan   on   the  frontiers  of 
S'efan,  where  it  is  called  Lan-Tsaiig:  towards  the  S.  it  is 
renamed   Kew-lung-Keang.  or  Niuc   Dragon   Kiver.      The 
volume  of    water  which  it  receives  from  the  stupendous 
mountains  through  which  it   forces  its  way  renders  it  a 
mifhty  stream.     It  not  only  traver.ses  the  kingdoms  of 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  but  after  a  course  of  more  than  l.iOO 
miles  separates  into  several  distinct  branches  before  empty- 
in"'    itself    into    the   China  Sea.     Cochin-China.  from    its 
many  navigable  rivers,  its  central  position,  and  its  numer- 
ous "excellent  harbors,  possesses  extraordin.ary  advantages 
for  commerce.     The  Bay  of  Turon,  situated  in  lat.  1G°  7' 
N.,  is  equalled  by  few  in  the  Eastern  World  for  its  beauty 
of  scenery;  and  for  the  security  and  convenience  which  it 
affords  to  shipping  it  can  be  surpassed  by  none  in  tho 
world.     The  chief  town  is  Hue.  or  "  tlic  head,"  situated  on 
a  river  navigable  for  ships  of  moderate  burden.     It  is  for- 
tified, and  all  its  arrangements  are  carried  on  in  a  style  in 
which  both  magnitude  "and  neatness  are  observed,  showing 
a  bold  and  warlike  people.     The  other  important  towns  are 
Cachoa   in    Tonquin,  Saigon   in    Cambodia   (a  mercantile 
town  of  some  importance,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Sai- 
gon River),  Faifi,  now  in  ruins,  and  Turon,  once  the  chief 
mart   of    trade    between    China   and  Japan.     Udong_,  the 
present  capital  of  Cambodia,   is  situated  N.  E.  of  Kom- 
put,    one    of    its    ports,   and    .about   4*    miles   from   that 
arm  of  the  Jleikhong  which  forms  the  great  lake  Tala- 
Sarp,  lying    135    miles   from    Komput.     A   marshy  plain 
covered  with  a  dense  but  magnificent  forest  stretches  in  an 
unbroken    line  almost   to   the  very   gates  of  the  city   of 
Udong.     The  Songkha,  or  "great  river"  of  Tonquin.  has 
aeoui°sc  of  nearly  400  miles,  while  HuO.  the  river  of  Cochin- 
China   proper,    iSows    through   a   cultivated   ccmntry    and 
.abounds  in  the  finest  scenery  afforded  by  any  of  the  rivers 
of  Asia.     The  changes  of  climate  in  these  regions  are  sud- 
den.    Heavy  rains  fall  during  the  summer,  which  produce 
a  general  inundation  at  the  end  of  October,  after  which 
the  climate  is  pleasant  for  about   three  months  and  best 
fitted  for  European  travel.     British  Bunnah  or  Arraean, 
Pegu,  Martaban.  and  Tenasserim.  including  all  the  W.  or 
frontier  lauds,  with  their  rivers  and  ports,  are  permanent 
portions  of  British  territory  and  under  the  direct  control 
of  British  authorities.     The  kingdom  of  Siain  lies  in  the 
middle,  extends  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  comprises  some 
portions  of  the  Malayan  peninsula.     To  the  E.  and  N.  E. 
of  the  frontier  of  British  Burniah  and  around  some  portion 
of  the  Salween   River  are  found  several  tribes  of  Karens, 
more  properly  Khuriens,  some  of  which  acknowledge  Brit- 
ish, some  Siamese,  and  others  Burmese  suzerainty,  while 
there  are  other  tribes  which  are  not  only  really  but  nomi- 
nally independent,  and  are  said  to  be  as  wild  as  the  moun- 
tains thev  inhabit.     Passing  over  the  Salween  valley,  and 
approaching  the  northern  portions  of  Cambodia,  there  are 
found  the  Shan  st.ates.  tributary  to  Burmah,  and  acknow- 
Icd'Mnn-  their  vassalage  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  distanco 
from  file  Burmese  capital.     To  the  W.  of  these  Shan  states 
are  other  tribes  whose  comparative  proximity  to  tho  Iria- 
waddee  makes  them  more  substantially  submissive  to  the 
Burmese  government  :  and,  strange  to  say,  in  crossing  the 
Meikhon"    River  other  Shan  stales  are  met  with    which 
are  tribuTarv  to  China.     But  within  the  boundary  of  the 
Siamese  territory,  near  the  western  frontiers  of  Anam,  the 
southern  limits  of  China  proper,  and  the  eastern  boundaries 
of  the   Burman  empire,  are  all   occupied  by   Shan  slates 
whose  allegiance  to  anv  of  these  four  powers  seems  to  be 
very  ill  defined.     The  Kakhyans  are  a  [lortion  of  the  vast 
horde  of  Singphoos  which  inhabits  the  mountains  >.  of 
\==ani     They  have  succeeded  in  ousting  many  of  the  Shan 
tribes,  particularlv  the  Paloungs,  from  the  hill-districts. 
The  commercial  state  of  the  Kakhyans,  which  is  the  name 
given  to   the  Singphoos  bv  the  Burmese,  is  in   some  re- 
1  spects  verv  remarkable.     They  grow  cotton  in  part  of  the 
'  country,  out  of  which  they  manufacture  a  strong  faljric  lor 
export  and  fur  their  own  consumption,  which  is  of  such 
excellent  qualitv  that    Manchester  could   not  attempt  to 
1  compete  with  it  in  cheapness  and  durability,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  nominal  value  of  labor  .among  them,      ilie 
Kakhyans  constantlv  lew   black-mail   even   to  within   6 
miles  of  Bambo,  the  seat  of  a  Burman  governor  of  the  rank 
of  wongyee.    Everywhere  they  inspire  the  people  with  such 
terror  that  no  Burmese  or  Siamese  will  travel  alone  in  their 
vicinitv.     The  general  population  of  Northern  Burniah  is 
Shan -'there  are  also  several  other  tribes  along  the  upper 
defile   such  as  the  Pawons,  Katha,  Khadoos,  etc.    All  these 
tribes  are  Booddhists,  bearing  a  good  character  for  quiet, 
orderly  conduct,  with   some  enterprise  in  trade  and  agri- 
culture.    The  mineral  products  are  yet  undeveloped  ;  the 
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lead  and  silver  of  Biirmah,  however,  are  found  in  the  Shan 
slates.  The  Phaus  are  a  fine,  athletic,  large-boned  race, 
with  long  hair,  which  they  twist  into  a  knot  behind,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  iiunncsi-;  their  dress  iw  i*iuij)ly  a  coarse 
hag,  with  holes  eut  in  it  for  (lie  head  and  anus.  Their 
language  is  a  dialert  between  thiit  of  the  Burmese  and  the 
Laotians.  The  latter  call  them  Khonpah,  "wild  fore.st- 
nien."  The  Mai  Liingee  teak-forests  are  found  in  this 
region;  they  havo  three  large  streams  running  through 
them,  the  Salueng.  tfie  .Ma  Uome,  and  i\Ia  Xui.  These 
large  streams  are  su|)[»lietl  liy  numerous  small  ones  wliich 
the  people  call  huein.  Through  these  lesser  streams  moi?t 
of  the  teak-timber  is  floated  into  the  larger  streams,  by 
which  it  is  carried  fur  sale  into  the  Maulmein  River.  Many 
thousands  of  logs  are  thus  floated  annually  into  the  great 
markets  of  liurmah,  Maulmein,  and  Siam  from  the  famous 
Mai  Longee  forests.  These  forests,  which  produce  unfail- 
ing supplies  of  the  tinest  teak-wood  in  the  world,  are  owned 
by  a  few  hereditary  princes  of  Chicngmai.  The  Laos  iron- 
works are  next  in  importance.  Han  Boor,  the  home  of 
iron,  is  a  Laotian  mining-town.  The  iroa-works  are  about 
two  days'  journey  from  the  town  ;  the  reason  the  miners 
live  so  far  from  their  work  is  that  the  ground  in  the  locality 
of  the  mines  is  sterile,  and  they  believe  the  phice  to  be  in- 
fested with  evil  spirits.  They  always  offer  fowls  and  a 
variety  of  other  offerings  to  the  place  before  they  commence 
operations,  from  a  superstition  that  if  tliey  did  not  do  so 
they  would  bo  atflicted  with  some  dreadful  malady.  The 
iron  is  very  abundant  here  ;  it  is  smelted  at  the  mines,  and 
conveyed  to  the  town  by  means  of  elephants.  The  process 
of  working  the  iron  is  very  simple,  the  heaviest  of  the  work 
being  ilone  by  the  women.  The  young  men  arc  the  miners, 
the  elderly  men  are  the  blacksmiths,  the  young  women  use 
the  sledge-hammers,  and  the  old  women  and  children  are 
the  bellows-blowers.  Taking  the  slender  means  they  havo 
for  working  iron  into  consideration,  it  is  surprising  to  sec 
the  variety  of  tools  they  make.  Chicngmai  is  the  capital 
of  the  Laos.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  very  beautiful. 
To  the  westward,  about  3  miles  from  the  capital,  are  the 
Doie  Sua  Tape  Hills,  about  SDO  to  1000  feet  high.  The 
female  population  of  Chicngmai  are  a  hard-working,  in- 
dustrious people.  They  are  all  weavers  and  spinners. 
The  whole  process  of  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  the 
cotton  and  silk  is  performed  by  the  Laos  women.  They 
make  silk  saroangs  of  a  strong,  durable,  and  excellent 
texture.  They  :ire  dyed  after  the  fashion  of  the  -Scotch 
tartan,  only  of  ji  iiroader  pattern.  The  woollen  putooarps 
are  also  made  by  them,  many  of  which  are  exported.  Tlio 
whole  of  the  market  business  is  carried  on  by  women.  The 
market -girls  come  from  the  suburbs  of  ('hicngmai,  bringing 
with  them  vegetaldes,  fruit,  flowers,  eggs,  j)rescrves,  and 
fowls  for  sale,  or  for  exchange  for  salt  and  salt  fish,  which 
are  very  dear  here.  The  Laos  are  a  fiardy,  industrious, 
and  peaceable  people,  having  a  wholesome  sense  of  what 
is  right  and  just.  The  laws  are  severe;  theft  is  invariably 
punished  by  death,  ilrunkenness  by  imprisonment.  The 
persons  of  the  females  arc  hehl  sacred.  The  Laos  form  of 
niarriiige  is  in  most  cases  performed  ami  recorded  by  the 
nrt(',  or  magistrate ;  a  divorce  may  bo  obtained  where  the 
parties  are  not  comfortably  auiterj  to  each  other;  morality 
is  nowhere  better  observed.  The  Laos  are  a  decidedly 
mnsie;il  people,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  Inilo-Chinese  races. 

French  or  Lower  Coehin-China  lies  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  eastern  portion  of  (he  rmlo-Cliinese  pcniu- 
Kula.  lilt.  0°  5'-10^  X.,  Ion.  I(t:.°-I07°  K.  This  v:ist  terri- 
tory h:is  been  gradually  acquired  by  the  Freneii  iitter  the 
dreadful  war  sai<l  to  be  provoked  by  the  continuous  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  by  the  king  of  Anam,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  havo  secretly  instigateil  the  cruel  murder  of  cer- 
tain French  and  Spanish  missionaries  in  bis  kingdom.  At 
the  ctmelusion  of  this  war,  \vhich  very  greully  increased 
the  military  prestige  of  the  Fr<'ri(di  army  in  Cochiu-China, 
three  rich  provinces,  called  lian-Hoa,  Meitho,  ami  Saigon, 
with  the  islands  of  I'uloh,  Condour,  and  a  few  others  ofl* 
the  const,  came  into  the  French  possession  ( iHtll ).  In  18tJ7 
new  hostilities  led  lo  fresh  annexations  of  three  provinces. 
A  new  treaty  was  formed  eecling  Vinehulong,  ('hanilour, 
and  Haytieng,  thus  yielding  to  the  colony  of  Coehin-Cbino 
Frjin^uise  »n  area  of  21.000  squiirc  miles,  and  a  population 
in  1S70  72  of  1,20  l.'JK".  According  to  the  establisned  sys- 
tcui  of  the  Indo Chinese  governments,  every  nialo  belongs 
to  tlie  king,  and  must  either  enlist  in  his  army,  or  work 
one-third,  if  not  one-half,  of  the  year  for  tbo  sovereign 
without  any  pay.  In  urging  on  the  vig'iroup  inensurcfi 
which  led  to  the  French  and  CiK-hin  Chine'*!!  wars  Napo- 
leon Ml.  seems  to  have  been  inspired  with  the  tradition 
that  France  had  prior  claims  to  be  adjusteil.  and  far  greater 
wrongs  in  bo  re<lressed.  than  even  those  which  nslenaibly 
led  the  French  and  Spanish  governments  to  rrnolve  on  war. 
Cambodia  was  formerly  a  large,  powerful,  and  iudepondunt 


nation,  and  its  kings  were  often  at  war  with  Anam  nnd 
Siam.  On  some  occasions  the  Cambodians  were  victorious, 
and  succeeded  in  subjugating  the  jiroviuees.  at  other  times 

the  Anamites  or  the  Siamese  had  the  advantage.  During 
the  reign  of  His  Siamese  Majesty  P'hra-Chow-Malia-Cha- 
krapilt,  who  reigned  .in  the  old  capital  of  Ayodhya  in  the 
year  1010  (a.  d.I,  the  Siamese,  being  at  war  with  Pegu, 
were  laid  siege  to  by  the  Cambodians.  Having  subdued 
the  Feguans,  the  king  oi'  Siam  pursued  the  Cambodijins. 
martdied  to  the  very  capital  of  (.'ambodia,  and  besieged  it, 
cutting  off  alt  snjiplies,  until  the  king  of  Caniborlia  ac- 
knowledged himself  vanquished,  and  oflercd  to  become 
tributary  to  Siam  ;  on  which  the  king  of  Siam  returned  to 
Ayodhya.  taking  with  him  as  hostages  the  two  sons  of  the 
king  of  Cambodia,  the  elder  of  whom  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  Siamese  province  of  Savankalok.  On  the 
death  of  the  king  of  Cambodia  the  king  of  Siam  was  about 
to  appoint  as  his  successor  the  governor  of  Savankalok, 
when  lie  learned  tliat  a  relati\e  of  the  deceased  king,  as- 
sisteil  by  the  Cochin-Chinese,  had  resolved  to  throw  off  his 
allegiance  to  the  monarch  of  Siam.  The  latter  sent  a  largo 
army  against  the  insurgents,  but  the  Siamese  were  defeated 
and  Camiiodia  became  a  jirovince  of  Cochin-China.  Fi- 
nally, the  king  of  Siam.  having  once  more  repelled  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Peguans  and  liurmese,  marched  to  Cambodia, 
captureil  the  eaj)ital,  put  the  king  to  death,  and  apjiointed 
king  in  his  stead  one  of  the  princes,  P'hra-Narai-Kama, 
who  was  friendly  to  Siam.  From  that  time  for  the  space 
of  ;iOO  years  the  kings  of  Siam  have  held  the  right  to  es- 
tablish the  rulers  of  Cambodia  and  to  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute.  In  17^^7,  (Jliialong,  tiie  king  of  Anam.  de- 
sirous of  securing  his  throne  against  the  joint  armies  of 
Cambodia  and  Siam,  entered  into  the  famous  treaty  witli 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  l»y  which  be  agreed,  in  return  tor 
French  aid,  to  cede  to  his  allies  the  beautiful  town  and 
harbor  of  Turon  Kwang  Han  and  two  adjacent  islands. 
The  vigorous  help  afforded  by  France  ])roved  efl'ective  not 
only  in  establishing  Ghialong  on  the  tlirone,  hut  in  adiling 
to  his  dominions  the  rich  provinces  of  Tonquin  and  (.'am- 
bodia. But  the  promises  made  in  the  treaty  to  France 
were  never  fulfilled,  with  the  exception  that  the  French 
Christian  missionaries  enjoyeil  perteef  civi!  and  religious 
freedom.  After  the  death  of  Ghialong,  and  during  the 
reigns  of  the  tlireo  successive  emjiercns  who  followed  him. 
Coehin-China  was  once  more  plungeil  into  a  series  of  wars, 
which  led  to  the  persecution  of  French  Catholic  mission- 
aries, and  which  continued  off  and  on  for  several  years, 
until  the  establishment  of  Lower  or  French  Coehin-China. 
when  the  kingdom  of  Cambodia  was  once  more  declared 
independent  of  Siam.  The  ruler  of  this  kingdom,  in  real- 
ity only  a  viceroy  ap])ointed  by  the  king  of  Siam,  was 
crowned  king  in  the  jtresenee  of  the  French  and  Siamese 
representatives,  at  his  caj)ital  of  I'dong.  under  llu'  title  of 
P'hra-Narodom,  etc.,  in  June,  1801.  P'hra-Narodom  lias 
lately  ceded  to  the  French  authorities  the  right  of  forming 
a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Mrikhong  Uiver  at  the 
junction  wiiere  its  four  arms  divide  before  tailing  into  tlie 
China  Sea,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  sites  in 
the  entire  kingdom.  Ever  since  the  instalment  of  P'hra- 
Narodom  under  the  French  protectorate  nothing  has  been 
left  undone  to  secure  the  good-will  of  the  natives.  The 
laws  and  euslonis  of  the  ancient  regime  arc  respected,  and 
even  uphehl;  the  natural  municipalities  are  carefully  pre- 
served ;  the  land-tax,  which  has  always  been  obnoxious  to 
the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  has  been  lowered  ;  and,  above  alt, 
the  proportion  of  able-bodied  men  annually  recpiireil  for 
military  ami  police  service  has  been  considerably  lessened. 
In  ISOtl  a  new  law  was  issued  regulating  civil  oftiees.  The 
resources  of  the  e<uintry,  however,  are  as  yet  but  ]ioorly 
developed,  alllmugh  riee  of  a  very  tine  quality  is  produced 
in  great  abundance;  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  silk,  and  to- 
liace(!  are  also  successt'ully  cultivated,  but  not  witli  their 
utmost  possiiile  results.  Tin;  dwarf  mulberry  grows  Ireely  ; 
silkworms  are  raised  with  great  facility,  even  with  the  p(u)r 
attention  given  to  this  branch  of  industry ;  hemp,  the  betel, 
and  tlic  areca-nut  are  also  abundant.  The  natives  partic- 
ularly excel  in  naval  architecture,  owing  no  doubt  lo  the 
magnificent  .•*i/.n  and  quality  of  tlie  timber  cmphived  for 
that  purpose;  their  row-galleys  and  plcasuro-hargos  are 
often  from  ;')0  lo  SO  feet  in  length,  composed  of  fine  Bingle 
jdanks.  each  extencling  from  one  exirenuty  to  the  other. 
They  employ  various  ilescriptions  of  vessels  in  their  coast- 
ing-trade, in  fishing,  and  in  collecting  the  hrrfir-tirtiin;  or 
Hea  slug,  ami  the  swallows'  nrsts  among  the  cluster  of  islands 
ralleil  (be  Paraeds.  Their  trailing  vessels  are  built  on  the 
plan  of  tin'  Oiinese  junks.  The  religion  of  the  niost  part 
of  \hr  inhabilituts  of  the  ludo  I'hincse  peninsula  is  a  nmd 
illcaiion  td'  tin'  system  of  Bonddhn.  A  yearly  ennlributiou 
is  levied  by  the  government  tor  the  support  of  a  certain 
number  of  templcK,  priests,  and  monasterieii,  in  which  the 
priests  invoke  llie  deity  fur  the  public  welfare.    Voluntary 
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contributions  of  the  people  for  the  sopport  of  the  priests 
are  verv  great,  as  thev  are  extremely  superstitious. 

/.irfo-PAiHtse  iJacMai.rf  i(.";;"n.'/"'—1''>'=<:hief  character- 
istics of  the  various  races  inhabiting  the  Indo-Chinese  pen- 
insula are  mainly  two:  (1)  they  are  more  or  less  of  Mon- 
golian tvpe;  (2)  they  speak  languages  classed  as  monosyl- 
labic. These  races  are  now  divided  into  seven  groups: 
The  Thibetivan  and  Bhotyah,  who  inhabit  Thibet  proper 
N.  of  the  Himalava  Mountains,  comprise  the  first  group. 
The  most  import.intof  the  races  under  this  head  are  Bhors, 
Dhophlas,  Lepehas.  Bhotans,  Khamtis.  Semboos,  Nawars, 
with  manv  others.  The  second  group  comprises  the  Bur- 
mese and  "the  Lohvta  races,  now  in  possession  of  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  A  number  of 
wild  tribes,  commonly  called  Lohyta,  are  offshoots  of  these 
respective  races.  The  third  group  is  the  numerous  Nagha 
tribes,  or  serpent-worshippers.  They  style  themselves 
Khawphee,  and  are  found  scattered  all  along  the  regions 
\Y.  of  the  river  Khopheeli.  The  remaining  tribes  worthy 
of  mention  are  the  Khyengs,  who  inhabit  the  Yoomahdong 
Mountains,  which  separate  Assam  from  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Irrawaddee;  the  Khariens,  a  wild  but  remarkable 
hill-tribe,  who  occupy  the  mountains  of  Pegu  and  the 
southern  part  of  Burmah  'the  more  civilized  Khariens  are 
found  scattered  in  the  valleys  of  the  Irrawaddee  and  the 
Salween):  the  Sabaing,  who  occupy  the  valley  of  the  .«itta- 
wong.  may  be  classed  with  this  group.  -All  the  various 
tribes  which  are  found  among  the  mountain-regions  and 
river-vallevs  of  this  province  are  probably  the  aborigines 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  Another  ancient  and  abo- 
riginal tribe  inhabiting  the  delta  of  the  Irrawaddee  is  the 
Mongs.  called  Talaengs  by  the  Burmese.  The  Khamains, 
or  inhabitants  of  Cambodia;  Shans,  called  Penoms  by  the 
Cambodians.  Kho  by  the  Siamese,  and  Moie  by  the  Anam-  i 

ites all  these  names    simply  mean  savages.     The  whole 

chain  of  mountains  which  extends  from  the  X.  of  Tonquin 
to  the  S.  of  Cochin-China  is  inhabited  by  wild  primitive 
tribes  speaking  many  different  dialects.  The  savage  Sticns 
also  inhabit  these  "mountain-regions.  The  Siamese,  or 
rather  the  Thais  ("free  men"),  are  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  Indo-Chinese  nations.  (See  Siam.)  The 
Laos  inhabit  the  interior;  they  are  classed  under  two 
heads— Laou  poouk  khoa,  '•white"  or  '•  not  tattooed ' 
Laos,  and  the  Laou  poouk  dun,  "  tattooed  Laos." 

The  Indo-Chinese  languages  are  of  monosyllabic  charac- 
ter.  On  the  primitive  language  of  the  Anamites  was  grafted 
the  Chinese.     Booddhism  had  specially  selected  the  ver- 
naculars of  the  day  as  the  vehicle  for  its  teaching;  thus,  all 
over  Indo-China  are  found  in  use  a  stratum  of  words  having 
no  affinity  with  their  languages,  but  which  have  been  in- 
troduced "bv  the  early   Booddhist  missionaries.     All    the 
Indo-Chine"se  languages  are  distinguished  by  certain  rising 
and  falling  accents,  and  a  great  number  of  words  when  thus 
modified  express  entirely  different  meanings.     There  are 
eight  of  these  accentuations,  properly  speaking — the  soft, 
the  abrupt,  the  grave,  the  sharp,  the  circumflex,  the  broad, 
the  risin"-,  and  the  falling;  only  five  are  used  in  common. 
Without'some  knowledsre  of  the  musical  inflections  and 
modifications  of  sound  it  is  impossible  to  understand  any 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  languages.     All  the  other  languages 
of  this  group  were  orisinally  dialects.     In  this  sense  the 
Cambodian.    Siamese,   and    Burmese   represent   the   most 
widely  diffused  form  of  the  Indo-Chinese  languages.     But 
there"  is  a  marked  difference  between   the  speech  of  the 
Siamese,  the  Cambodians,  and  the  Burmese.    The  Burmese 
alphabet  employs  a  great  number  of  double  and  triple  con- 
sonants :  the  f  A  sound  is  used  with  a  marked  guttural  breath- 
ing, which  the  Siamese  and  Cambodians  render  into  tli.   In 
alfthese  dialects  not  only  the  words,  but  the  vowels  them- 
selves, are  so  complicated  by  virtue  of  a  system  of  tones, 
like  those  of  music,  that  a  single  vowel  has  several  dis- 
tinct methods  of  utterance,  and  unless  the  word  be  pro- 
nounced correctly,  not  only  as  to  sound  but  to  tone,  the 
meaning  is  entirely  changed.     The  alphabets  of  the  Bur- 
mese and  Siamese  are  very  different  in  character.     The 
Burmese  use  a  round  character  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  Ceylon.     The  Siamese  use  a  very  handsome  upright 
character,  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Cambodians,  which 
is  still  used  for  their  sacred  books,  and  sometimes  called 
Ma<»hadhi  and  at  others  Pali.    Pali  me.ans  simply  writing, 
not  language.    The  Laos,  in  the  N.  of  Siam.  speak  a  dialect 
peculiar  10°  themselves,  but  with  many  Siamese  and  Cam- 
bodian affixes,  and  the  alphabet  is  like  that  of  the  Burmese. 
(See   ^«l<i/ic  Journal;   Siam   and    CM-hin-China.   by   John 
Crawfurd:   Trareh  in  Indo-China,  by  M.  H.  Mouhot ;  and 
Tnneh  in  the  Kiutjilom  of  Chicmjmoi.  by  Lieut.  S.  H.  Poole.) 
Mi!S.  A.  11.  Leonowens. 
Indo-Germanic  Languages.     See  Lasguaoe,  by 
Prof.  W.  D.  Whitxfy.  Ph.  D.,  LL.D. 

Indo're,  a  subsidiary  or  protected  state  of  Hindustan. 
belon<'in<'  to  the  family  "of  Holkar,  and  consisting  of  sev- 


eral almost  insulated  territories  situated  on  the  slope  of  the 
Vindhya  Mountains  along  the  river  Xirbudda.  Area.  4250 
square'milcs.  Pop.  S15.6I4.  The  inhabitants  belong  mostly 
to  the  aboriginal  tribe  of  the  Bheels,  one  of  the  wildest  and 
most  savage  of  India.  Cap.  ludore,  situated  in  lat.  22°  ■12' 
N.  and  Ion.  75°  50'  E.,  with  15,000  inhabitants. 

Indorsement.     See  Bill  of  Exchange,  by  Pbof.  T. 
W.  Dwir.HT.  LL.D. 

In'dra.     The  ancient  Hindus,  in  the  Vedic  period  of 
their  religion,  did  not  worship  the  Indian  Triad  or  heroes, 
but  deified  and  worshipped  the  sky.  the  sun.  the  dawn,  fire, 
lightning,  wind,  and  other  elements.     Indra  was  the  chief 
of  the  deities  then  worshipped.    His  name  is  from  the  San- 
skrit root  id.  to  "  see.  discover,  or  discern."    Indra  denoted 
the  sky,  which,  from  overhanging  the  world,  was  supposed 
to  discern  all.     It  also  appears  from  the  name  given  to  the 
sapphire.  Iiidra-niln.  or  •'  Indra-blue."  and  from  other  con- 
siderations, that  it  was  on  .iccount  of  the  blue  color  of  the 
sky  that  the  stone  received  the  name  of  the  Ilindn  deity. 
The  primitive  .Aryans  of  India  believed  that  it  was  the  sky 
which  caused  rai"n.  and  they  therefore  regarded  Indra,  or 
the  sky.  as  the  chief  of  the  gods.     From  all  that  we  find 
narrated  about   Indra.  it  is  evident  that  his  causing  rain 
W.1S  regarded  by  Hindus  as  the  most  important  evidence 
of  his  divine  power.    Water  means  wealth  in  the  East,  and 
Indra's  compelling  the  fleeting  clouds  to  pause  over  the 
rice-clad  country,  and  drop  their  precious  burdens  on  the 
earth,  was  esteemed  as  the  ehiefest  of  his  godlike  exploits. 
In  offering  him  praise  as  the  author  of  rain,  Hindus  fancied 
that  the  cloud  which  failed  to  bring  rain  was  an  o«iira,  or 
demon.     Such  a  cloud  was  particularly  a  r;  iVra  (from  rri, 
to  "hide  or  envelop"),  because  it  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  heaven  and  tried  to  obscure  the  face  of  the  sun.     Hin- 
dus pictured  Indra's  undertaking  to  cause  rain  as  his  going 
forth  to  do  battle  with  this  evil  rriirn:  and  they  represented 
rain  to  be  caused  bv  his  cleaving  the  demon-cloud  with  his 
rajra.  or  thunderbolt,  and  thereby  slaying  the  asura.   With 
reference  to  this  feat,  numberless  songs  were  composed  in 
praise  of  the  skv-god ;  and  inasmuch  as  Indra  was  com- 
pletely victorious  in  every  one  of  his  contests  with  the 
cloud-demons,  he  gradually  came  to  be  regarded  generally 
as  the  giver  of  victory,  and  in  particular  as  the  god  who 
enabled  the  Aryan  invaders  of  India  to  conquer  the  abo- 
rifines:  and  so"his  worship  rapidly  became  more  and  more 
popular.     In  the  epic  and  Puranic  periods  of  the  Hindu 
religion,  Indra  enjoyed  great  legendary  fame,  but  he  grad- 
ually lost  his  place  in  the  Indian  Pantheon  as  the  chief  of 
the  "gods.     In  Vedic  times,  however,  he  was  supreme,  or 
only  shared  his  throne  with  A^iii  (fire).  SRrt/n  (the  sun), 
tl,eMor„i>  (winds),  and  fVin«  (the  dawn^.    The  hymns  in 
praise  of  Indra  arc  amongst  the  most  spirited  and  beautiful 
in  the  Jily-  Veda.     It  is  impossible  to  introduce  lengthy  ex- 
tracts int'o  this  place,  but  one  famous  one  may  be  given.     In 
the  .•?2d  Silkta  of  the  1st  Mandala  of  the  Rig-Yeda  it  is 
written  as  follows : 

1  I  declare  the  former  valorous  deeds  of  Indra— deeds  which  the 
"     thuiiderer  has  achieved.    He  east  the  waters  down  to  earth; 

he  iiroke  a  way  for  the  torrents  of  the  mountains. 

2  He  clove  the  torrent  which  sought  refuge  on  the  mountain. 
■     Ti«Mra  (the  smith)  sharpened   for  him  his  far-whirling 

thuudcrbolt;  the  following  waters  quickly  hastened  to  the 
ocean,  like  cows  hastening  to  their  calves. 


3.  Inasmuch.  Indra,  as  thou  hast  divided  the  first-born  of  the 

cloud'*  thou  hast  destroyed  the  delusions  of  the  deluders. 
and  then  causing  the  sun.  the  dawn,  the  sky,  to  appear, 
thou  hast  not  left  an  enemy  to  oppose  thee  .„_^  ,^„ 

4.  With  his  vast  and  destructive  thunderbolt  Indra  ^'"jk  the 

dark,  mutilated  Vrilra.  As  the  trunks  of  trees  are  felled  by 
the  axe,  so  lies  AM  prostrate  on  the  earth. 

5.  The  raoth'er  of  VrUra  was  bending  over  her  son,  yhen  Tndra 

struck  her  back  with  his  bolt.  J-o  they  lav,  the  nu.ther 
above  the  son  below;  and  Dana  slept  with  her  son,  like  a 
COW  with  its  calf.  ^ 

6   Then  Indra,  the  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt  berame  the  sov- 
erei-n  of  all  that  is  movable  and  immovable,  of  horned  and 
of  hornless  cattle ;  and  as  he  abides  the  monarch  of  nun,  he 
comprehended  all  things  within  him  as  the  circumferenee 
comprehends  the  spokes  of  the  wheel. 
As  the  sky.  though  changeable,  constantly  reverts  to  its 
perfection  of  cloudless  beauty,  so  Indra  was  celebrated  as 
the  •'ever-vouthfur-  and  "the  unfading."   As  he  was  sup- 
posed especially  to  protect  the  Aryans,  he  was  praised  as 
•'  the  di.=cemfite"r  of  those  who  neglect  religious  rites     and 
"lord  of  the  devout."     But  as  time  went  by  the  worship- 
pers of  Indra  gradually  regarded  him  as  more  a  god  of 
war  than  anything  else:  and  so.  by  a  natural  transition, 
they  passed  on  to  anthropomorphize  their  deity,  and  im- 
a<'i"ned  him  at  length  to  be  a  brave,  imperious,  impetuous 
m^onarch.      In    the  AiU.re,,a-n,:;h,mma    (an    ancient    ex- 
planatory commentary  on  the  Mnnlra,  of  the  R,g-\eda) 
Indra  is"regarded  as  the  ruler  of  the  inferior  gods,  and  the 
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personification  of  all  that  a  mortal  king  should  be.  Indra 
aftiTwards  became  less  an  object  of  worship  than  of  ad- 
miratiun,  and  iu  the  epic  and  Puranic  period  of  Hindu 
literature  he  was  made  a  favorite  subject  for  the  ehiliorate 
and  extravaguut  culo^^ies  of  poets.  These  gradually  in- 
vested him  with  a  peculiar  splendor,  which  again  attracted 
to  the  [jod  the  lani^ni^hin;^  attention  of  Hindustan,  and  re- 
vived his  rultiiH.  He  was  now  represented  as  enthroned  in 
the  east  as  one  uf  the  eight  guardians  of  the  world,  ile 
dwelt  in  an  inellaldy  luxurious  paradise,  Sicnn/n,  the  licaven 
of  the  inferior  divinities,  anil  the  ilnal  blissful  goal  of  all 
pious  mortals  who  had  attained  sanctity  by  a  lile  ?pent  on 
earth  devoted  to  the  due  perloruuiuce  of  religious  duties. 
It  was  here  that  the  UnnJknrvufi  sang  iu  chorus  songs 
sweeter  than  any  ever  heard  by  man  ;  and  it  was  here  that 
the  lovely  dancing-girls,  the  Ap>mf<i8(if<,  displayed  those 
blusliing  charms  which  the  austerest  of  mortal  hermits 
could  scarcely  resist.  Here.  too.  rose  the  turrets  of  the 
most  glorious  of  cities.  Amdruvati  ;  and  here  spread  that 
most  exquisite  of  gardens,  A'«Mif/«j(*7,  with  its  five  all-yicld- 
ing  trees.  Surrounded  by  all  this  happiness  and  beauty, 
Indra  still  pent  the  sweet  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  struck 
the  cloud-demons  who  refused  to  obey  his  behests  with  his 
unerring  vojnt.  We  now  find  him  being  represented  in 
paintings  and  sculptures.  He  possesses  innumerable  eyes, 
as  the  sky-god  who  discerns  all.  These  eyes  are  repre- 
sented as  thickly  covering  his  body.  He  has  four  arms, 
perhaps  typical  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  sky.  In  one 
famous  painting  he  is  represented  as  riding  on  an  elephant 
with  three  trunks.  In  another  he  is  depicted  as  standing 
on  an  elephant,  whilst  a  tree  grows  out  of  his  head  and 
peacocks  nestle  in  its  branches.  The  eyes  in  the  tails  of 
the  peacocks  may  represent  the  stars  of  the  firmament. 
Indra  figures  in  four  interesting  drawings  in  Moor's  Hindn 
Pnnthroii.  Sculptures  of  the  god  are  to  be  found  in  the 
caves  of  Elephanta  an<l  Ellora.  The  characteristics  and 
attributes  ascribed  to  Indra  in  Indian  mythology  are  capi- 
tally reproilueed  by  Sir  \V.  Jones  iu  his  famous  hymn  to 
the  goil,  who  is  represented  as 

"Mounted  on  the  sun's  bright  beam, 

Darter  of  the  swil't  blue  bolt. 

Sprinkler  of  genial  dews  and  fruitful  rains 

O'er  bills  and  thirsty  plains." 

The  following  lines  may  also  be  quoted,  as  they  vividly 
bring  before  the  reader  the  god  himself,  his  appearance,  his 
''robes  of  changing  dyes"  (perhaps  the  variable  clouds), 
and  the  deities  which  act  as  his  servants.  The  story  to 
which  the  lines  are  a  sequel  is  this:  Indra  on  one  occasion 
assumed  the  form  of  a  shepherd-lad.  that  he  might  steal 
some  pomegranate-flowers  from  a  garden  *'  to  deck  the  dark 
tresses  of  his  charming  consort,  Indrani.''     Whereupon, 

"The  rerkless  peasant,  who  thesi'  clowintr  flowers, 
Hoppful  of  rubied  fruit,  h;«l  Uwlcred  long, 
S'-i/.fd.  and  with  eordage  strong 
Sh:irkled  Ihe  j^ikI  wlio  gave  him  showers. 
Str;ii;,'bt  from  sevi-n  winds  iuiniortal  i:enii  flew: 
VAiti'NA  ereeu,  whom  foatiiy  waves  obey; 
Bright  Vahni.  flamint;  like'the  lamp  of  day ; 
Ki'VERA,  soujjbt  by  all.  <'rijoved  by  lew  ; 
MaHTT,  who  bids  the  wiiij;M  breezes  play; 
Sti-rn  Yama,  ruthless  judi;e ;  and  IsA  cold  ; 
With  Nairrit,^  mildly  bold  ;— 

They,  with  the  ruddy  flash  which  points  his  thunder, 
Kend  his  vain  batid»  asunder. 
Til'  exulting  eml  resumes  bis  thousand  eyes, 
Four  arms  divine,  and  robes  of  eban^'ing  dyes." 

These  lines  allude  to  a  late  period  of  the  cultus  of  Indra, 
as  he  is  represented  as  taking  the  form  of  a  shepherd-boy. 
Still,  the  iilea  of  Indra  becoming  occasionally  incarnate  is 
one  which  does  not  seem  foreign  to  the  spirit  i)f  even  some 
of  the  Vedic  hymns,  in  which  he  is  lauded  as  the  destroyer 
of  certain  chitd's  who  are  actually  mentione<i  by  name.  One 
feature  of  his  earliest  worship  was  the  oflVring  to  him,  by 
jiious  Hrahmans,  of  the  juice  of  the  soma-plant.  The  later 
legends  about  Indra  are  not  all  creditable  to  him.  The 
story  of  his  seduction  of  Ahilya,  the  hanclsomc  etmsort  of 
(Jotama,  is  narrated  in  all  its  coarseness  in  the  .'!H(h  chap- 
ter of  the  iffiinai/iiiut.  Indeed.  Indra  became  in  Puranic 
times  noted  for  his  proHigaey.  He  constantly  sent  Ap- 
strruHttH  (the  beautiful  dancing-girls  of  his  paradixc)  to 
tempt  aaceties.  When  the  holy  hermit,  Visuaiuitra,  had 
been  engagerl  for  thuusandp  of  years  in  prii<lisitig  the  mo«t 
rigorous  austerilies,  Indr.-i  sent  lh<*  mo?t  bcautitui  \rmiK-tt 
to  him.  The  unforlunato  sage  was  immediately  overcome, 
'•  lor,  seeing  her  bathing,  of  surprising  form,  unparnllcled  in 
beauty,  her  clntbcs  wetted  by  the  stream  exhibiting  her 
fascinating  symmetry  of  frame,  he,  subdued  by  tlii"  arrown 
of  h'<i>nfiirf»i.  approached  her,  and  five  times  five  yearn 
spr-nf  in  dalliance  with  her  passed  away  like  a  moment." 
At  b-ngth,  however,  the  ascetic  exclaimed.  "What  !  arc  my 
wisdom,  my  firm  resolution,  my  austerities,  all  destroyrd 
at  once,  and  by  a  woman  ?  Sedueed  by  the  erime  in  which 
Indra  delights,  I  am   stripped   of  the  advnnt a •__''■"  arising 


'  from  all  my  austerities."  {Hamut/ana,  section  60.)     Indra 

I   is  also  called  by  the  names  of  tS'«A-rn,  Vajntpuni,  Sntttkratu, 

'    Vritrnhau,   Vtisttva,  and  Makfitdra,         K.  C  Calpwell. 

t       IndrPf  department  of  Central  France,  on  the  Indre,  a 

tributary   to   the   Loire.     Area,  2tJL'4   square  miles.     I'op. 

277,(>'j;{.      Although  a   part  of  the   surface   is   barren  or 

swampy,  considerable  quantities  of  wine  and  wheat  are 

raised  for  exportation.     Among   articles  of   industry   are 

I  cutlery,  earthenware,  leather,  and  cotton  cloths.    Of  .'U.OOU 

!  children  between  seven  and  thirteen  years,  llt.OdO  did  not 

receive  any  school  education  in.IS.^7.     Cap.  Chateauroux. 

Indre,  a  river  of  France,  chiefly  in  the  department  of 

the  same  name,  flows  into  the  Loire  S,  W.  of  Tours,  after 

i  a  N.  W.  course  of  116  miles.     It  is  navigable  from  Loches 

to  the  Loire,  -15  miles. 

Indre-et*Loire,  department  of  Central  France,  on 
the  Loire,  along  which  high  dykes  have  been  built  to  pre- 
vent inundations.  Area,  2;iiJ2  square  miles.  Pop.  .'il7,027. 
Wine  and  wheat  are  produced,  trufiles  and  fruits  are  raised, 
and  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk  are  steadily  in- 
creasing. Of  ;i0,809  chililren  between  seven  and  thirteen 
years,  8645  did  not  receive  any  school  education  at  all  in 
1857.     Cap.  Tours. 

IndiU'/tion  and  Abstraction  are  the  two  forms  of 
Genehali/ation  (which  see),  abstraction  comjiaring  ]die- 
noraena  with   respect  to  the  similarity  of  their  substance, 
and  establishing  a  class  ;  induction  comparing  phenomena 
with  respect  to  the  similarity  of  their  cause,  and  establish- 
ing a  law  as  the  result  of  the  generalization.     As  reduction 
is  the  opposite  to  abstraction,  deduction  is  the  opposite  to 
induction.     By  abstraction  the  definition  of  a  species  is 
established  ;  by  rerluction  a  specimen  is  referred  to  its  spe- 
cies,   liy  induction  the  law  is  established  which  governs  cer- 
tain phenomena;  by  deduction  ajdienomcnon  is  explained 
as  governed  by  a  certain  law.     The  establishment  of  the 
law  of  gravitation  from  the    fact   that  ajtples   fall  to  the 
earth  is  an  induction;  the  explanation  uf  the  phenomenon 
of  ebb  and  flood  from  the  law  of  gravitation  is  adeduclion. 
It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  although  these  distinetiiuis 
arc  of  great  imp(>rtanceas  means  of  understanding  thorough- 
ly the  logical  operations  of  the  human  mind,  yet  in  actual 
thinking  they  occur  very  selduni,  if  ever,  in  a  jicrfectly  un- 
mixed state.     In  thinking  we  generally  use  the  two  oppo- 
site methods  of  operation  at  once,  just  as  iu  seeing  we  use 
both  the  eyes,  in   hearing  both  the  ears,  in  working  both 
the  hands,  and  in   walking  both  the  legs.      It  is  true,  in 
general,  that  inventions  are  Ihe  fruits  of  deduction,  and  dis- 
coveries of  induction  ;  and  as  it  is  the  natural  order  that  the 
law  shall  be  Hmnd  by  induction  before  it  can  be  applied  by 
deduction,  we  find,  as  a  general  rule,  that  discoveries  pre- 
cede inventions.    First  came  Oersted's  discovery  of  electro- 
magnetism,  then  Morse's  invention  of  the  telegraph,     liut 
was  the  invention  of  the  lightning-rod  a  mere  deduction? 
or  was  the  discovery  of  tin-  globular  form  of  the  earth  a 
mere  induction  ?      Willi   Ptolemy,   who   after  Hipparchus 
assumed  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  from  the  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  it  is  ns  impossible  to  reduce  the  rea- 
soning process  to  a  merely  Inductive  or  merely  deductive 
method  as  it  would  be  to  say  whether  it  is  the  right  hand 
j   which  washes  the  left  or  the  left  which  washes  Ihe  right. 
I        The  inductive  process  of  reasoning  has  received  its  most 
I   thorough  analysis  from  Stuart  Mill  in  his  Si/»lem  of  Lifjir. 
Ho  distinguishes  between  four  diiferent  methods  In  whi(di 
I  the    inductive  operation  can   be  carried   on  —  namely,   the 
methods  of  agreement,  of  difl"ercnee,  of  residues,  and  of 
ciuicomitant  variations — and  he  condenses  the  description 
j  of  each  method  into  a  fornml  canon  or  rule  of  induction. 
I  Thus,  the  first  canon,  or  the  rule  of  the  method  of  agree- 
ment, pronounces  that  if  tiro  ur  umri'  tnttitin-'H  <>/  ffir  yt/c- 
I    ui>inru»H    under   hireitiifntiitn   hure  ouii/  one  cirviiuiKtiiiicc   in 
eiHiniHm,  the  rtrriiiiiHlance  in   ichich  altme  all  the   iuKtuuvrt 
iif/rer  i>  ifir  raitir  of  thr  tjirrn  phr)Uiincnon.    Itut  as  in  many 
I  eases  if  would   be  a  difiieult  and   laborious.  nt>t  to  say  end- 
less and  inipraetieable  task,  "ul  of  the  millions  of  circuni- 
stances  whieh  may  accompany  a  phenomenon  in  ditferent 
inntances,  to  eliminate  those  which  are  acciilenlul,  because 
they  do  not  occur  In  all  instances,  and  single  out  that  one 
which  must  be  the  cause,  because  it  is  ever  recurring,  it  is 
necessary  to  follow  another  method  in  currying  on  Ihe  ope- 
ration of  induetion.     In  such  cases  it  will  be  found  more 
expertient  to  single  out  (hut  one  eireumslance  by  the  ex- 
clusion <d'  whieh  the  phmomenon  tlisappenr^.  and  whieh 
;  consequently  must  be  its  cause.     The  rule  of  Ihis  imthod, 
!  the   method   of  dilVercnce,   is   expresseil   in    Ihe   following 
I  canon:    //*  tin    iu»t<inci' in  irfn'ch    thf  phrmnttrnnu  umUr   in- 
I    veHtifftilion  oceurn^  a$ul  an    inttniivr  iit  trfn'rh  it  dot*   not  «»<■ 
I   cur,  have  even/  cn-ciinmttinr,'  rmpl  oitr  in  rommon  {th'il  nnr 
I    nrrtirt-infj   on/i/    i"ii    the  fonurr),    the    citiitntgtnncr    iu    irAlV/i 
j   afonr   thr  ftr*i   inntanceg   tlijjf' r    i»  the   tutu^r,  or  n  UKCMtnti/ 
P'trt  uf  the  citunr,  uf  the  phrn  ••>■'*•"*      TIm  f  fin-  pb.n„mcna, 
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however — and  as  our  knowledge  extends  they  become  more 
frequent — of  which  the  c:iuscs  are  partly  known,  partly  un- 
known. In  such  cases  the  method  of  residues  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  fur  whicli  the  rule  is:  Snhilnct/rom  ainj phenomenon 
such  part  uh  is  kiion^n  hi/  previous  induction  to  Oe  the  effect 
of  certain  (intecedeiits,  and  the  residue  o/  the  phenomenon  in 
the  effect  of  the  remaininfj  antecedents.  Finally,  there  are 
phenuinena  of  which  the  cause  cannot  be  found  out  by  any 
kind  of  elimination,  because  the  causal  agency  is  universal. 
Thus,  the  laws  governing  phenomena  caused  by  the  earth's 
attraction  or  by  heat  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  of  the 
three  former  methods  of  induction,  because  we  cannot  get 
out  of  the  sphere  of  tlie  earth's  attraction,  and  because 
there  is  nothing  in  which  heat  is  absent.  In  such  cases 
the  method  of  concomitant  variations  must  be  apitlied,  the 
rule  for  which  is:  Whatever  phcnonieno]i  varien  in  any  man- 
ver  whenever  another  phcnnmenon  varies  in  some  particiifar 
manner,  is  either  a  cnnse  of  that  phenomenon,  or  ia  connected 
with  if  throni/h  some  foef  of  cansation.  The  precision  and 
exhausHveness  of  these  rules  are  striking,  but  it  is  also  ob- 
vious that  real  thinking  seldom,  if  ever,  follows  any  of  these 
tracks  exclusively.  As  induction  and  deduction  generally 
walk  together,  hand  in  hand,  so  also  the  different  methods 
of  induction.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Ilidillgence  meant  originally  a  release  from  the  tem- 
poral penalties  which  remain  due  for  a  sin  after  the  sin 
itself  has  been  remitterl  by  confession  and  absolution,  and 
was  granted  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
Church  not  only  by  the  pope,  but  by  all  the  bishops,  to  in- 
firm persons  or  to  those  penitents  who  showed  extraordi- 
nary contrition.  By  degrees,  the  practice  of  remitting 
punishment  for  money  was  introduced,  the  bishops  allow- 
ing offenders  to  buy  off  the  canonical  penalties  by  bestow- 
ing gifts  for  pome  religious  purpose:  and  from  this  time 
tlie  pupes  began  to  reserve  for  ihtmsclves  the  right  of 
granting,  or  rather  selling,  indulgences.  In  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  this  right  was  extended  in  an  enor- 
mous degree.  After  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of 
Opera  Sitererogatoria  ( which  see)  the  pope  arrogated  not 
only  the  privilege  of  releasing  from  temporal  penalties,  but 
the  power  of  forgiving  sin  ;  and  this  enormous  extension 
was  aeoumpanied  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
with  the  most  scandalous  practices.  (See  Reformation, 
Tetzei,.) 

In'duSf  the  great  river  of  Southern  Asiawhich  separates 
Hindustan  from  Afghanistan.  It  rises  in  the  Himalayas  iu 
1:U.  .*51°  2U'  N.  and  Ion.  Sl<^  15'  E..  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Kailas,  at  an  elevation  of  18.000  feet.  After  receiving 
the  (jiartope,  it  bursts  through  the  Himalayas  and  flows 
through  the  lowland  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  At  Attock,  the 
point  where  Alexander  entered  into  India,  1*40  miles  t'rom 
its  outlet,  and  at  an  elevation  of  only  1000  feet,  it  receives 
the  Cabool  and  becomes  navigable ;  470  miles  from  the 
ocean  it  is  joined  by  the  Punjaub,  which  is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  five  large  rivers;  but  at  Migani,  8  miles  N. 
of  Hyderabad  and  To  miles  from  the  ocean,  it  divides  and 
forms  a  delta  whose  breadth  along  the  coast  is  1150  miles. 
It  enters  the  Arabian  Sea  through  a  great  number  of 
mouths,  of  which  the  Koree  is  the  widest  and  deepest,  but 
even  that  one  is  not  accessible  for  vessels  of  more  than  fifty 
tons,  the  channel  being  much  encumbered  by  shoals  and 
mud-banks.  The  Indus  abounds  in  fish,  but  is  much  in- 
fested with  crocodiles. 

Industrial  Exhibitions.  See  Exposition,  Inter- 
national ANo  I'niveusal,  by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard:  and 
Exposition,  The  International  Universal,  by  Prof. 
AV.  P.  Blake,  A.  M.,  Ph.  B. 

Indus^trial  Schools,  a  term  which  may  have  several 
applications,  but  of  which  the  strict  legal  meaning  in  (ircat 
Britain  is  confined  to  institutions,  established  or  recognized 
by  the  government,  to  which  juvenile  offenders  may  be  sent 
by  a  magistrate.  Attempts  to  ingraft  the  industrial  feature 
upon  voluntary  schools  have  not  been  rewarded  with  much 
success,  at  least  as  regards  their  usefulness  to  the  lower 
classes;  and  in  the  British  revised  code  the  grants  for- 
merly made  to  such  schools  were  discontinued.  It  seems 
necessary  to  the  usefulness  of  industrial  schools  that  the 
children  be  Avholly  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  parents, 
and  their  entire  direction  assumed  by  the  school  author- 
ities, in  which  case  they  naturally  become  assimilated  to 
reforEu  schools  or  houses  of  correction,  thus  sujtpressing  the 
element  of  ^lontaneity  which  alone  can  entitle  industrial 
schools  to  a  classification  apart  from  disciplinary  institu- 
tions. The  number  of  industrial  schools  in  England  and 
Scotland  in  1861  was  only  39,  with  olSO  pupils. 

Industry,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  JIcDonough  eo.,  111..  8 
miles  from  Macomb  City.     Pop    37H  ;  of  tp.  ib'.V.^. 

Industry,  post-tp.  of  Franklin  co..  Me..  10  miles  N.E. 
of  Farmington.  It  has  4  churches,  and  manufactures  of 
agricultural  tools.     Pop.  726. 


Industry,  a  v.  of  York  tp.,  Belmont  co.,  0.,  i  milo 
from  Powhatan  Point,  on  the  Ohio  River.     Pop.  58. 

Industry,  post-tp.  of  Beaver  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Ohio 
River  and  the  (.'Icveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.     Poj).  790. 

Inebri'ety  [Lat.  inebriarc,  "to  make  drunk  "J,  in  tho 
present  acceptation  of  tho  term,  is  used  to  denote  the  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  system  produced  by  the  habitual  use 
of  alcohol.  Its  synonyms  are  alcoholism,  di/psomania,  and 
oinomania.  Alcohol  introduced  into  the  circulation  acts 
upon,  and  to  a  certain  extent  destroys,  the  red  corpuscles 
of  the  blood,  and  thus,  secondarily,  affects  all  the  organs 
of  the  body.  Its  most  common  mode  of  introduction  into 
the  system  is  in  the  form  of  spirituous  and  fermented 
drinks;  and  in  those  addicted  to  its  habitual  use  the  prin- 
cij^al  lesions  are  chronic  hypera^mia  and  subserjuent 
softening  of  the  brain,  cirrhosis  and  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  liver,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  and  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart.  Formerly,  inebriety  was  re- 
garded as  a  crime,  but  within  a  few  years  science  has 
shown  it  to  be  a  disease,  and  institutions  have  been  es- 
tablished for  its  treatment  and  cure.  Statistics  from 
these  institutions  have  demonstrated — I.  Inebriety  is  a  dis- 
ease, and  is  curable.  II.  Relapses  may  or  may  not  occur. 
The  patients  in  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  inebriates 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes — viz.  I.  Those  who  by 
social  indulgence,  without  hereditary  t.aint,  have  become 
inebriates.  These,  as  a  class,  arc  curable  by  the  aid  of  an 
institution.  II.  Those  in  whom  the  disease  is  inherited, 
in  which  cases  it  manifests  itself  in  paroxysms  ("sprees") 
at  variable  intervals.  These  are  more  difficult  to  restore 
to  health.  IH.  Those  who  seem  totally  depraved  in  all 
their  iuptinets,  and  exhibit  no  desire  for  rc:_toratinn  to 
health.  These,  as  a  class,  arc  incurable,  and  should,  for 
the  ]>rotection  of  society,  be  placed  under  permanent  re- 
straint in  institutions  distinct  from  those  of  a  reformatory 
character.  Carefully  jirepared  reports  from  hospitals  for 
inebriates  show  that  a  very  large  percentage  (between  50 
and  fiO)  of  the  patients  treated  in  them  are  restored  per- 
manently. AViLLARD  Parker. 

Inequanty  [Lat.  in,  and  spqunlitfis].  An  inequality 
is  an  algebraic  expression  indicating  that  one  cjuantity  is 
greater  or  less  than  another.  The  sign  >  is  called  the  sign 
of  inequality:  when  placed  between  two  quantities,  it  in- 
dicates that  the  quantity  at  the  opening  is  greater  than  the 
other.  Thus,  the  expressions  3>2  and  i<  9  are  inequal- 
ities: the  former  is  read  3  is  tjreatcr  than  2,  and  the  latter, 
5  is  less  than  9.  The  parts  connected  by  the  sign  are  called 
members:  thai  on  the  left  of  the  sign  is  called  tho  first  mcvi- 
her,  and  that  on  the  right  the  second  member.  Of  two  un- 
equal quantities,  that  is  algeV)raically  the  greater  whose 
value  is  nearer  to  -H  co.  Two  inequalities  are  said  to  sub- 
sist in  the  same  sense  when  the  greater  quantity  is  in  the 
first  member  of  both,  or  in  the  second  member  ot"  both  :  they 
subsist  in  a  contrary  sense  when  the  greater  quantity  is  in 
the  first  member  of  one  and  in  the  second  member  of  the 
other.  Thus,  the  inequalities  .'i  >  7  and  4  >  9  subsist  in  the 
same  sense,  but  the  inequalities  3>7  and  9<14  subsist  in 
a  contrary  sense. 

Inequalities  may  be  transformed  in  accordance  with  the 
following  principles:  (1)  If  wc  add  the  same  quantity  to, 
or  subtract  it  from,  both  members,  the  resulting  inequality 
will  subsist  in  the  same  sense.  (2)  If  two  inequalities 
subsist  in  the  same  sense,  and  if  we  add  them  member  to 
member,  the  resulting  inequality  will  subsist  in  the  same 
sonse.  (3)  If  both  members  of  an  inequality  are  multi- 
plied or  divided  by  the  same  positive  quantity,  the  result- 
ing inequality  will  subsist  in  the  same  sense.  If  both 
members  are  multiplied  or  divided  by  the  same  negative 
quantity,  the  resulting  inequality  will  subsist  in  a  contrary 
sense.  (4)  If  both  members  of  an  inequality  arc  positive, 
and  if  both  are  raised  to  any  power,  the  resulting  inequal- 
ity will  subsist  in  the  same  sense. 

These  principles  enable  us  to  reduce  an  inequality  to 
another  in  which  one  member  is  the  unknown  quantity; 
the  other  member  is  then  a  limitiny  value  of  that  quantity. 

W.  a.  Peck. 

Iner'tia,  or  Vis  Iner'tise  [Lat.,  the  "power  of  inac- 
tivity "],  a  universal  property  of  matter  by  reason  of  which 
if  in  motion  it  will  for  ever  continue  in  motion,  or  if  at  rest 
it  will  for  ever  continue  at  rest,  unless  operated  upon  by 
some  external  force. 

I'nes  de  Cas'tro,  descended  from  one  of  the  richest 
and  noblest  families  of  Galicia,  when  her  cousin.  Donna 
Constantia,  married  Don  Pedro,  the  crown  prince  of  Portu- 
gal, acconipanied  her  as  maid-of-honor.  Incs  was  very 
beautiful  :  she  was  called  *'  Ines  with  the  heron-neck."  At 
the  first  glance  I)on  Pedro  fell  in  love  with  her.  and  when, 
in  1.144,  Honna  Constantia  died,  he  secretly  married  her. 
In  l.'if).').  Don  Pedro's  father,  the  old  king  of  Portugal.  Al- 
fonso IV.,  had  her  assassinated  for  political  reasons ;  and 
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the  passionate  depth  and  wild  character  of  the  love  which 
Don  Pedro  had  entertained  fur  her  became  apparent  in  his 
sorrow  and  in  his  rcvenn^e.  When  AU'onso  died  in  l.'{57 
and  I'cdro  became  kinj;,  the  corpse  of  lues  was  placed  on 
the  throne  in  royai  attire  and  received  royal  homage;  then 
it  wris  solemnly  entombed  under  a  magnificent  monument 
and  with  gorgeous  processional  poiup.  Her  assassins  were 
put  to  death  in  a  iiio^t  cruel  manner. 

Infariibilist  [Lat.  in,  "not,"  amd  fnfh'file,  "capable 
of  erring  "].  one  who  believes  in  the  infallibility  of  the  pope. 
The  term  is  of  recent  origin,  and  was  brought  into  use  in 
1870,  during  the  Vatican  Council,  which  at  first  was  divided 
between  inf<dHhi(intH  and  fHiti-in/nftibiCtHts,  but  at  last  de- 
cided that  the  pope  was  infallible — »'.  e.  free  from  all  error — 
in  his  official  utterances  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church 
on  questions  of  faith  and  morals,  Theanti-infnllibilists  were 
divided  into  two  parties — those  who  opposed  the  doctrine 
of  papal  infallibility  from  principle,  as  false  (Bishops  llefele, 
Maret,  Kenriek,  Darboy),  and  those  who  opposed  it  only 
from  expediency,  deeming  it  iitapportnne  or  untimely  and 
unwise  to  define  and  to  declare  the  dogma;  hence  the  latter 
were  called  also  i'iu>pportiini«tit,  as  distinct  from  the  nppor- 
tnnints.     (See  Tsr.vLi.iBiLiTY  and  Vatican  Couvcil.) 

Philip  SriiAFF. 

Infallibirity  of  the  Pope.    Infallibility  [It.  i»/a/- 

lihUita;  Span,  iu/nlibiluinii;  Yv.infaillibUitc;  G^r.  In/nl- 
ftbititt'U,  i'ti/efilbarkfif]  is  exemption  from  error  (inerra- 
bility ),  ani(  corresponds  to  impercabilitt/,  or  exemption  from 
sin  (sinlc-'sness) ;  the  former  is  the  perfection  of  knowledge, 
the  latter  the  perfection  of  will  or  character;  both  arc 
united  in  (iod  and  in  Christ,  but  not  in  any  humnn  being 
in  this  world  of  sin  and  error.  The  word  is  chiefly  used 
in  connection  with  the  Church  and  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
All  Christians  believe  that  the  word  of  (iod  in  the  Bible  is 
inspircil,  and  henee  infallible.  The  (Jreek  Church  holds,  in 
addition  to  tliis,  that  the  Church  universal,  as  represented 
in  a  truly  oecumenii:ai  couueil,  is  infallible,  but  restricts 
this  to  the  first  seven  councils  from  325  to  7H7.  The  Roman 
Church  goes  still  farther,  and  declares  the  pope,  even  with- 
out an  necunienieal  council,  infallible,  not  indeed  in  his  in- 
dividual but  in  his  olficial  character,  whenever  he  speaks 
ex  cntkrdi-d — that  is,  whenever  he  addresses  the  whole 
Catholio  worhl  on  a  matter  touching  Christian  faith  or 
morals.  This  view  was  formerly  a  disputed  opinion,  strongly 
opposed  by  the  (ifallicans  and  all  liberal  Catholics,  but  is 
now  by  a  decre*>  of  the  Vatican  Council  a  dogma  of  faith 
which  must  be  believed  by  every  Catholie  on  pain  of  ex- 
communication and  damnation.  The  Vatican  decree  of 
July  IS,  1S7(>,  thus  states  the  new  dogma:  ''Therefore, 
faithfully  adhering  to  the  tradition  received  from  the  be- 
g;inning  of  the  Christian  faith,  for  tlie  glory  of  Uoil  our 
Saviour,  the  exaltation  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
salvation  of  Christian  people,  the  iSacred  Council  approv- 
ing, we  teach  and  define  that  it  is  a  dogma  divinely  re- 
vealed ;  that  the  liomnn  pontiff,  when  he  speaks  cjc  cathr.riril 
— that  i?.  when  in  discharge  of  the  offiirc  (tf  pastor  and  doc- 
tor of  all  Christians,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic  au- 
thority, he  defines  a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals  to 
be  held  by  the  universal  Church,  by  the  divine  assistance 
promi->«eil  lo  him  in  blessed  Vvter^in poM»ieniirtf  of  thnt  in/al- 
libilitif  with  irfiirli  the  tlirinr  Rrtlfcnier  tcilhd  ihnt  bin  (Vinrch 
nhoxf'/  lit'  ^n'f'iind  fnr  lirfininff  doctrinn  fptjnril Intj  faith  or 
tnonih:  ami  that,  therefore,  such  definitions  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  are  irrrt'ormnblr  of'  thcmnclveH^wnii  not  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  Chureh.  Hut  if  any  one — which  may  (iod  avert ! 
— pro>umc  to  contradict  this  our  definition,  let  him  bo 
anathcm:!.*' 

Papal  infallibility  was  the  chief  to]>ic  of  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil; it  was  rliscussetl  under  powerful  opposition  for  several 
mon'hs,  ami  carried  at  last  by  the  infiuence  of  the  pope  and 
the  Jesuits.  AVhen  the  vote  was  first  taken  in  secret  session 
(July  l-'i,  IS70).  t.'il  liishops  vote*!  in  the  alfirniative  (ptaret), 
88  in  the  negative  ( noit  p/irrrt),  Ct2  voted  with  a  ()ualilicntion 
{placet  juTta  »ior///»0»  mid  over  sO.  thi)ugh  present  in  Rome, 
abstainerl  from  voting.  On  the  evening  of  the  samo  day 
the  minority,  whieh  imdudr-ii  the  ablest  and  most  influen- 
tial prelates  fas  Darboy  of  Paris.  I-!chwarzenberg  of  IVague, 
Rauseher  of  \*ienna.  r)upanlr)up  of  Orleans,  Fiirster  of 
Breslan,  Ketteler  of  .Mayenee,  Strossineyer  of  Bosnia, 
Ilcfole  of  Kottenburg,  Kenriek  nf  St.  Louis^  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  the  pope,  which  begged  him  on  their  knecu  to 
modify  the  prcijiosed  deeree  and  to  make  some  enneescion 
for  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Chureh  ;  but  Pius  I,\.  «ur- 
prisf'd  the  deputation  with  the  assuranr-e  that  the  Chundi 
bad  always  helieverl  in  the  uneonditional  inlulliliility  of 
the  pope.  [\\{\  claims  to  be  the  infallible  judge  of  the 
Chureh's  teaching,  aceorrling  to  the  paying  attributed  to 
him.  "  I  am  the  tradition.'*)  In  the  secret  srH!«inn  of  July 
It),  on  motion  of  some  Spanish  bishop,  an  addition  was  in- 
flerted.  which  makes  the  decree  still  more  obnoxious  by  de- 
claring the  pope  infallible  before  and  without  tho  cooacnt 
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of  the  Church  {non  autem  ex  connennn  eccleiia).  On  the 
17th  of  July.  50  bishops  opposed  to  the  new  dogma  sent  a 
written  protest  to  the  pope,  declaring  their  firm  adherence 
to  their  conviction,  but  also  their  reluctance  to  vote  against 
him  in  his  face  on  a  matter  afi'eeting  liim  personally,  and 
asking  leave  to  return  home.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  the  signers  of  this  protest,  and  (JO  additional  members 
of  tho  opposition,  left  Rome  (taking  advantage  of  the  ru- 
mors of  war),  and  by  this  cowardly  act  they  gave  an  easy 
victory  to  the  majority  and  tho  triumph  of  error.  In  tho 
public  session,  held  July  IH,  there  were  but  5;j5  members 
present,  and  all  voted  placet  except  two  (Bishop  Riccio  of 
Sicily  and  Bishop  Fitzgerald  of  Arkansas),  who  changed 
their  vote  before  the  close  of  the  session.  After  the  vote 
the  pope,  araiilst  a  fearful  thunderstorm  nnd  flashes  of 
lightning,  read  by  candlelight  in  8t.  Peter's  cathedral  tho 
decree  of  his  own  infallibility.  The  day  after.  Napoleon 
III.,  his  chief  political  supjiort,  declared  war  against  (ler- 
inany  ;  this  war  in  a  few  weeks  swept  away  both  his  throne 
and  that  of  the  pope,  and  resulte(I  in  the  prostration  of 
France,  tho  unification  of  Italy,  and  the  rise  of  the  tier- 
man  empire  under  the  lead  of  I'rotestant  Prussia.  Tho 
proclamation  of  this  new  dogma  is  the  cause  of  secession 
of  the  "Old  Catholics"  under  the  lead  of  Dnliinger  (here- 
tofore the  pride  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Germany)  nnd 
other  eminent  Catholic  scholars.  It  is  also  the  cause  of  tho 
renewal  of  the  serious  conflict  between  the  pope  and  the 
emperor,  since  no  independent  government  can  treat  with 
an  infallible  pope  on  terms  of  equality.  It  nmy  yet  lead  to 
a  religious  war  in  Europe.  The  Ohl  Catholic  movement 
would  have  become  much  more  formidable  if  some,  at  least, 
of  the  protesting  members  of  the  council  had  remained 
faithful  to  their  convictions,  but  all  of  them  submitted,  ev  en 
tliose  who  during  the  council  had  made  an  unanswerable 
argument  against  papal  infallibility.  As  they  all  professed 
to  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  an  O'cumeiiiciil  couneil, 
they  had  either  to  give  up  this  faith  and  virtually  become 
Protestants,  or  to  admit  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  after 
it  harl  been  so  decreed  by  the  Vatican  Council,  which  they 
admitted  to  be  oecumenical.  To  a  Protestant  this  very 
council  furnislics  the  best  argument  against  the  infallibility 
of  an  o?cumenicaI  council,  since  it  scdemnly  afiirms  what 
three  other  cecunicuical  councils  positively  denied— viz.  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope.  Eilher  the  council  is  fallible  or 
the  pope  is  fallible,  or  both  are  fallible.  It  is  impossible 
that  both  arc  infallible,  since  they  eontradiet  each  other. 

This  new  dogma  is  tho  apex  of  the  pyramid  of  the  Bo- 
man  hierarchy.  Logically,  it  is  more  consistent  than  llio 
(Jallican  theory,  as  an  absolute  monarchy  is  more  consist- 
ent than  a  constitutional  iniinarchy.  It  teaches  an  unbro- 
ken and  ever-active  infallibility,  while  <!alUcanism  secures 
only  a  periodic  and  intermittent  inlallibility,  which  re- 
veals itself  in  an  oecumenical  council.  But  neither  theory 
can  stand  the  test  of  history,  and  is  a  mere  pretension. 
Papal  infallibility  especially  is  unknown  to  the  Bible  nnd 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Chureh,  and  was  never  heard  of 
till  the  period  of  the  forged  decretals  in  ihe  ninth  century. 
It  hudts  e\  cry  one  of  the  three  essential  marks  o!"  catho- 
licity (the  semper,  the  vbifpie,  nnd  the  itb  ouniib^tH),  It  is 
not  taught  by  any  of  the  Fathers,  (ircek  or  Latin,  nor  by 
any  of  the  (eeumenieal  creeds,  nor  any  of  the  oecumenical 
councils.  On  the  contrary,  the  sixth  (ecumenical  eouncil. 
which  was  licld  in  Constantinople  ftSH.  and  is  universally 
acknowledged  in  the  Fast  and  tlu^  West,  condemned  and 
exeornmunicated  Pope  llonorius  I.  (li^.'i-fiUS)  ''as  a  hendio 
{Monothelite).  who,  with  th.-  help  of  the  old  ser|ieiif.  hnd 
scattered  deadly  error."  This  anallietiia  was  solemnly  re- 
peated by  the  seventh  and  by  the  eighth  ft'cumeiiieal  coun- 
cils (7H7  and  8IIU),  and  even  hy  the  popes  themselves,  who 
down  to  tho  eleventh  century,  in  a  solemn  oath  at  their  ac- 
cession, endorsed  the  sixth  U'cumenieal  council  ami  pro- 
nouneerl  *' an  eternal  anathema"  on  the  authors  td"  tho 
Monothelite  heresy,  together  with  Pope  llonorius,  ''be- 
cause he  haci  given  aid  and  eomlort  to  the  perverse  doc- 
trines of  the  heretics."  This  papal  oath  was  probably 
preseribcd  by  Gregory  II.  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
centurv.  ami  is  printed  in  the  Librr  dinniux  nml  Liber  pon- 
tifirnliH  down  to  the  eleventh  century.  Fven  the  editions 
of  the  Roman  Breviary  before  the  sixteenth  century  re- 
iterated the  charge  of  heresy  against  Iloiuirius.  Pope  Loo 
II.  strongly  ennfinued  the  decree  of  the  eourieil  against  Ins 
predecess<ir  llonorius.  anci  denounced  him  as  one  who  "en- 
deavorerl  by  profane  treason  to  overthrow  tlie  imnineulato 
faith  of  the  Roman  Chureh  "  (**  ipti  hone  nptiKtolimm  rcctc- 
m'oi/i  uon  npoMtnfieir  frfiditionin  durlrina  htitrnvit,  »rd  prU' 
fanit  prnditiime  inniiacnhititni  (iilent  imbvertrre  rouatnn  ett  "). 
(See  Mansi,  (\mcilitt,  torn.  .\i.  p.  "^M.)  This  ea.se  of  llono- 
rius is  as  clear  as  daylight  laecordingto  the  triumphant 
argument  even  of  Roman  Catholic  Meholars  before  (he  pas- 
sage of  tho  decree,  sueh  as  Maret,  Gralry,  Kenriek.  nnd 
llofelo),  and  is  alone  sufiicieut  to  overthrow  the  colossal 
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claim  as  a  historical  lie  ("  si  fahu,  in  uno,falsu,  in  om- 

"'buI  history  knows  of  other  heretical  popes:  Zephirinus 
(201-219)  and  Callistus  (219-223)  were  Patnpassians ; 
Libcrius  (358)  signed  an  Arian  creed  and  condemned  Ath- 
anasius  "  the  father  of  orthodoxy,"  who  mentions  the  fact 
with  indignation  ;  Felix  II.  was  a  decided  Ar.an  ;  Zos.mns 
(417)  at  first  endorsed  the  heresy  oi  Pelagius  and  Coelestms, 
whom  his  predecessor.  Innocent  I.,  had  condemned  ;  ^  ig.l- 
iiis  (03S-555)  vacillated  between  two  opposite  decisions 
during  the  Three  Chapter  controversy,  ami  thereby  pro- 
duced a  lon<'  schism  in  the  West:  .Tohn  XXII.  (d.  l.,.U) 
denounced  an  opinion  of  Nicholas  III.  and  Clement  V  as 
heretical;  several  popes  taught  the  universal  depravity  of 
men  in  a  manner  that  clearly  includes  the  \  irgin  Mary, 
and  is  irreconcilable  with  the  recent  dogma  of  the  immacu- 
late conception:  Sixtus  V.  issued  an  e^lition  of  the  Latin 
Bible  with  innumerable  blunders,  partly  of  his  own  niak- 
in.-  and  declared  it  the  only  true  authentic  tex.  Bcl- 
larmin  the  "reat  Roman  controversialist  and  infallibilist, 
could  not  deSy  the  facts,  and  advised  the  printing  of  anew 
edition  with  a.  Iving  statement  in  the  preface,  charging  the 
errors  of  the  infallible  pope  upon  the  fallible  printer,  though 
the  pope  had  himself  corrected  the  proofs.  The  present 
nope  started  out  as  a  political  reformer  and  advocate  of 
Italian  unity,  which  he  now  detests  as  the  worst  enemy 
of  (he  Church.  ,.       ,  .        /> 

The  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals  first  set  up  the  claim  ot 
infallibility,  and  by  a   monstrous   forgery,  long  since  ex- 
ploded  put  it  with  other  falsehoods  into  the  mouths  of  the 
oldest  popes  in  barbarous  French  Latin  and  with  glaring 
anachronisms.     Other  hierarchical  fictions,  as  the  legend 
of  the  don.ation  of  Constantino  and  his  baptism  by  Pope 
Sylvester,  arose  in  the  same  uncritical  and  superstitious 
a"-   and  were  readily  believed.     But  there  was  no  time 
w1ion   these  claims  were  not  resisted.     The  famous  oecu- 
menical Council  of  Constance  (141-1-18)  asserted  'ts  sapc- 
riority  over  the  pope  by  deposing  one  pope  (.lohn  ^XUI.) 
for  infamous  crimes,  and  another  pope  (Benedict  Xlll.) 
for  heresy,  and  electing  a  third  one  in  their  place  (Martin 
V  )       Tlierc  is  no  escape  here  from  the  logical  dilemma, 
either  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  council  or  to  invalidate 
the  election  of  Martin  V.  and  his  successors ;  both  alterna- 
tives are  fatal  to  papal  infallibility.     After  the  Reformation 
the  Jesuits  became  the  unscrupulous  and  untiring  cham- 
Tiions  of  this  doctrine,  but  they  failed  in  their  effort  to  com- 
mit  the   Council  of   Trent.     All  the  Jansenists    and  the 
greatest   modern    champions   of    Romanism,    as   Bossuet, 
Miihler   and  the  principal  popular  catechisms  used  before 
1870  deny  the  infallibility  of  the  pope.     The  Irish  bishops 
Dovl'e    Murray.  Kelly,  affirmed  under  oath  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the 'British   Parliament  in  182.i,  and  openly  de- 
clared in  a  Pcislnnrl  A>!(lrcss  to  their  clergy  and  laity  m 
1821)    that  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  is  "  not  an  article 
of  the  Catholic  faith."     It  was  on  this  explicit  testimony 
that  the  Catholic  emancipation   bill  was  earned  through 
Parliament.     The  Vatican   Council  was  convened  chiefly 
by  .lesuitical  influence  for  the  purpose  of  dcflning  this  new 
do^ma  and  killing  Gallicanism;  but  the  arguments  and 
facls  wore  on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  which  might  have 
triumphed  if  its  moral  courage  had  been  equal  to  its  learn- 
ing and  ability.     Liberal  Catholicism  is  now  crushed  by 
aulhority.     The  Vatican  system  requires  the  sl3,ughter  of 
private  judgment  and  individual  conscience,  and  divides 
the  allegian  -e  between  the  pope  and  the  home  government 
whenever  thev  come  in  collision  (as  may  be  the  case  in  the 
questions  of  education,  marriage,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
temporal  power).     We  must  indeed  respect  the  higher  law 
and  '■  obey  God,  more  than  man,"  but  the  pope,  far  from 
being  God  Almighty,  is  a  mortal,  sinful  man  ;  and  the  gov- 
ernment which  the  apostles   disobeyed  was  not  the  state, 
but  the  ecrhfiHifftical  government  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy, 
which  forbade  them  to  preach  the  gospel  (Acts  y.  29),  and 
set  a  bad  example  to  the  Roman  hierarchy. 

Literature. — 1.  In  favor  of  papal  infallibility  :  Arch- 
bishop Cardoni,  Ehtcubrntin  de  doginatica  Jiomani  Pontificis 
inftdlibiUlnte  (Rome,  1870,  semi-official):  Archbishop 
Manning,  Petri  Prioilerjium  (London,  1871)  ;  also  his  reply 
to  (Gladstone  (1374) ;  Archbishop  Dechamps,  L'infaiUihiUle 
et  le  Concile  Genlral  (Paris,  1869) :  Weninger,  The  Tnfalli- 
biniuofllie  Pope  (German  .and  French,  18fi9) ;  J.  H.New- 
man, teller  to  the  Duke  of  Nnrfollr.  in  reply  to  Gladstone's 
Vttll-aa  Decrees  (London  ami  New  York,  1874),  a  very 
qualified  defence  ot  infallibility,  with  a  reserve  of  the 
ri.'hts  of  conscience.  Older  champions  of  infallibility  are 
Bellarmin,  Litta,  Liguori,  and  Count  de  Maistre.  2.  Ag.ainst 
papal  infallibility  :  (n)  By  members  of  the  Vatican  Council 
—Bishop  Maret'(dean  of  the  theological  faculty  in  Pans), 
Dh  Concile  General  et  de  lapaix  relirjieme  (Pans,  18fi9.  2 
vols.) ;  Archbishop  Darboy,  La  liberty  da  Coneileet  fintail- 
libililS   (in  Friedrioh's  Dommenta,   i.    129-186) ;    Bishop 


Hefele,  the  author  of  the  best  history  of  councils,  C<.ii»a 
Honor! i  Papx  (Neap.,  1870)  ;  and  Honor! ne  nnd  das  nechste 
allyemeine  Cuncil  (TUbingen,  1870;  trans,  by  H.  E.  Smith 
in  the  Pre«byl.  Quart.  Rev.  for  Apr.,  1872,  p.  273) :  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick  of  St.  Louis,  Condo  in  Concilio  Vaticaiin 
habenda  at  non  habita  (Naples,  1870:  reprinted  in  Fried- 
rich's  Docwnrnta,  i.  187-226).  ('-)  By  Catholics  not  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  now  mostly  Old  Catholic  secedcrs — 
Janus  (pseudonymous), '/"/le  Pope  and  the  Council  (German 
and  En<'lish,  Leips.  and  London,  1869);  DiiUinger.  Vcbcr 
die  Vufehlbarkeits-Adrcwe  (Munich,  1870)  ;  Reinkens, 
now  Old  Catholic  bishop,  Ucber  papntliehe  Unfehlbarkeit 
(Munich,  1870)  :  A.  Gratry.  Four  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of 
Orleans  (Dupanloup)  and  the  Archbishop  of  Malines  (De- 
champs),  (in  French,  German,  and  English,  1870.  Gratry 
recanted  on  his  deathbed),  (c)  By  Protestants— A^  .  E. 
Gladstone,  The  Vatican  Decrees  in  their  Jieanmj  on  Cn;l 
Allegiance  (Lond.,  1874),  with  a  history  of  the  council  and 
the  text  of  the  decrees,  by  Philip  Schafl'  (New  York,  Har- 
pers, 1875)  ;  Gladstone,  ratirani-<m,  an  Ansirer  to  Reproofs 
and  Replies,  of  Manning,  Newman,  and  others  (Lond.  and 
New  Y'ork,  1875).  Comp.  also  the  literature  on  the  \  aticin 
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In'fantjin  law,  is  a  person  who  on  account  of  youth  and 
inexperience  is  incapacitated  either  wholly  or  in  part  from 
entering  into  contr.aots  or  performing  specific  acts.     The 
incapacity  may  be  natural  or  artificial,  and  is  affe.'led  by 
rules  of  positive  law.     Thus,  under  some  systems  of  law  a 
person  has  not  full  capacity  until  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty-flve  ;  under  the  rules  of  the  common  law  full  ca- 
pacity is  attained  at  the  age  of  twenty-one;  though  by  a 
special  rule  a  marriage  may  be  contracted  by  a  male  at  the 
a^e  of  fourteen,  and  by  a  female  at  the  age  of  twelve.   \Wll3 
of  personal  iiropertv  may  be  made  at  the  same  age.     These 
rule=  were  borrowed  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  where 
questions  concerning  the  validity  of  marriages  and  of  wills 
of  personal  property  were  disposed  of.     This  matter  in  the 
IT    S.  is  to  some  extent  regulated  by  statute.     A  promise 
to  marry  is  not  binding  unless  the  promiser  is  of  full  age. 
By  an  "ancient  rule  which  is  still  law  a  person  bccomea 
twenty-one  on  the  day  preceding  the  anniversary  of  his 
birthday.     This  is  on  account  of  the  legal  proposition  that 
the  law  recognizes  no  fraction  of  a  day,  and  as  full  major- 
ity would  be  reached  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  day,  it 
is" attained  by  this  rule  at  any  time  on  that  day.     In  some 
states  female's  attain  majority  at  an  earlier  age  than  males. 
This  diversity  of  rules  in  the  different  states  or  nations 
leads  to  interesting  questions  in  private  international  law. 
(See  iNTEnvATiONAL  Law,  Pkivate.)     Thus,  it  a  person 
not  of  ao-e  in  a  country  where  he  is  domiciled  happens  to 
be  tempmarily  in  a  country  where  he  is  of  sufficient  age  to 
make  contracts,  and  does  in  fact  assume  to  contract,  the 
question  will  be  whether  the  validity  of  his  contract  is  to 
bo  tested  by  the  law  of  his  domicile  or  of  the  place  where 
the  contract  is  made  or  to  be  performed.     Under  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  law  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  con- 
tract is  made  is  assumed  to  govern.    In  testing  the  validity 
of  a  will  of  personal  property  reference  will  be  had    o    be 
law  of  the  domicile,  and  of  a  like  disposition  of  land  to  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  land  is  situated. 

The  subject  may  be  considered  under  the  following  prin- 
cipal divisions:  t  The  capacity  of  infants  to  make  con- 
tracts, and  to  do  other  acts  of  a  civil  nature  involving  judg- 
ment and  discretion  ;  II.  Their  liability  for  wrongs  (tons) ; 
III  Their  responsibility  for  crimes  ;  I^  .  Their  rights  in  a 
court  of  equity;  V.  Their  liability  as  property-owners  to 
bear  the  legal  burdens  imposed  on  property. 

I  It  is  a  general  rule  that  an  infant's  contract  is  not 
bin.iing  upon  him.  There  has  been  great  controversy  upon 
the  point  whether  his  acts  are  void  or  voidable  The  effect 
of  this  distinction  is,  that  if  the  contract  is  void,  it  is  inca- 
pable of  confirmation  by  the  infant  on  attaining  majority. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  voidable,  the  infant  has  the  power 
of  confirmation.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  modern 
?aw  to  construe  the  act  to  be  voidable  rather  than  void,  and 
thlre  are  but  few  contracts  made  by  infants  at  the  presen 
day  which  are  incapable  of  confirmation.  This  rule  makes 
the  subject  of  confirmation  of  much  importance,  and  fre- 
quentlyquestions  arise  as  to  the  point  whether  it  may  take 
place  by  implication  as  well  as  by  express  agreement.  It 
has  often  been  decided  by  the  courts  that  confirmation  may 
be  inferred  in  certain  cases  from  acquiescence  or  a  consid- 
erable time  after  majority,  particularly  where  the  fru'ts  of 
the  transaction  are  still  enjoyed  by  the  infant,  as  in  the 
case  of  purch.ase  of  property  or  the  ^-^<="'"™  °[  j'  '^.^'„"- 
In  the  latter  case  the  reception  of  rent  would  be  stiong 
evidence  of  confirmation.  This  doctrine  would  not  be  80 
readily  admitted  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  the  infant  sland 
and  t'here  are  authorities  of  high  respectability  which 
maintain  that  the  title  will  not  be  perfect  in  this  case,  in 
the  absence  of  direct  confirmation,  until  there  has  been  pes- 
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session  by  the  grantee  for  the  time  required  by  the  statute 
of  limitations.  (See  Limitations,  Statttk  of.)  A  person 
will  not  be  liable  to  pay  a  <lcbt  contrnctcil  during  infancy 
without  a  promise  to  pay  made  after  majurity. 

Under  these  doctrines  it  is  plain  that  an  infant  at  his 
majority  may,  except  in  speeial  instances  to  bo  hereafter 
mentioned,  repudiate  his  contract  at  will.  In  doiujij  this 
ho  must,  in  general,  return  to  the  other  party  what  he  has 
received  from  him.  Hi^  infancy  is  to  be  n^ed  "as  a  shichl 
and  not  as  a  swDrd."  Sliould  he  repudiate  the  contract,  it 
would  seem  that  he  would  be  under  a  legal  duty  to  make 
restitution  only  in  case  the  property  was  under  his  control. 
In  other  words,  ho  must,  on  reseindin;;  a  contract,  put  the 
oppo.-iite  party  back  in  his  original  position,  if  that  is  in 
his  power.  If  he  makes  a  contract  to  serve  another  for  a 
specified  time,  he  may  repudiate  the  contract,  and  still  ex- 
act payment  for  wh;it  he  may  have  done  under  it. 

The  principal  exception  to  the  voidable  nature  of  the  in- 
fant's contract  consist?  in  the  fact  that  he  m:iy  bind  him- 
self for  "necessaries."  This  term  refers  to  contracts  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  medical  attendance,  and  proper  in- 
struction or  education.  There  will,  of  course,  be  a  wide 
range  in  respect  to  these  articles,  depending  upon  the  in- 
fant's wealth  and  position  in  society.  While  the  judges 
dcterniine  as  matter  nf  law  the  classes  of  things  for  which 
infants  are  liable,  they  refer  special  cases  to  the  jury  to 
decide  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  expendi- 
ture was  proper.  There  may,  however,  be  cases  of  such  a 
glaring  character  as  to  show  that  the  goods  could  not  on 
any  tliciry  be  necessary,  when  the  judge  will  dismiss  the 
case.  It  should  bo  added  that  while  the  infant  may  bo 
bound  hy  his  contract  in  respect  to  such  articles,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  will  be  required  to  pay  the  price  which  is 
charged  to  his  account  or  which  he  has  agreed  to  pay.  Ho 
can  only  be  held  for  the  real  value  of  the  goods,  without 
rclVrencc  to  the  price  fixed,  tliough  that  be  stipulated  by 
his  note  or  bond.  Under  these  rules,  if  an  infant  should 
borrow  money  with  an  intention  expressed  to  the  lender  to 
purchase  necessaries,  he  could  not  be  made  to  repay  the 
money  unless  it  were  actually  used  for  that  purpose.  These 
rules,  being  designed  for  the  infant's  protection,  are  liber- 
ally construed  by  the  courts.  The  doctrines  applicable  to 
necessaries  would  he  extended  to  his  wife  and  children,  and 
he  could  contract  for  their  support.  There  may  sometimes 
be  a  question  whether  the  price  of  supplies  is  to  be  paid  by 
the  infant  or  his  parent.  The  true  line  of  inquiry  in  su**h 
a  c:i36  is,  To  whom  ir>iiH  th^  rredit  ijireix  /  If  given  to  the 
parent,  the  tradesman  cannot  recover  of  the  infant,  though 
the  parent  should  prove  pecuniarily  irresponsible. 

Without  pursuing  this  branch  of  the  subject  further, 
mention  may  be  miidc  of  certain  other  cases  in  which  the 
infant  will  be  bounil  by  his  acts.  It  is  a  general  rule  that 
he  will  be  bound  whenever  lie  voluntarily  does  that  which 
he  could  have  legally  been  comp<;lled  to  do  ;  e.  (j.  if  ho 
could  have  been  required,  as  a  trustee,  to  execute  a  deed, 
his  voluntary  execution  of  it  will  bo  sufficient.  The  same 
rule  will  be  a]iplied  if  statute  law  gives  him  in  special  iii- 
stjin'cs  an  exceptional  capacity  to  act,  sis  where  he  is  au- 
thorized by  law  to  enlist  in  the  army  or  navy  or  required 
to  support  an  illegitimate  child. 

In  the  following  instances  nn  infant  is  bv  the  law  of  this 
country  usually  incapable.  He  cannot  h«dd  a  pnldic  office 
or  act  as  an  executor  or  ailministrator  until  he  is  seventeen, 
an  1  in  some  States  until  twenty-one  Mhough  ho  may  be 
appointed),  nor  can  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  be  applied  to 
him  in  a  court  of  law.  tlmugh  it  may  In-  iu  pome  instances 
inequity;  nor  can  he  in  general  appnint  an  attctrney  or 
appear  in  court  by  an  attorney,  th<iugh  a  next  friend  or 
gu;irlian  may  act  for  him,  who  may  appoint  an  attorney; 
nor  will  the  statutcof  liuiifation?  begin  to  run  against  him. 
The  explanation  of  the  last  branch  of  this  statement  is.  that 
if  a  cause  of  action  should  arise  during  his  infancy,  neglect 
cannot  be  imputed  to  liim  for  failing  to  vindicate  his  rights 
by  action.  Accordingly,  the  statutcof  limitations,  which 
ia  framed  to  prevent  unrlue  ilelay  in  litigati(»n,  will  not  ap- 
ply to  him  until  his  infancy  has  ceased.  The  rule,  how- 
ever, does  not  extend  to  the  case  where  the  infant  takes  by 
succession  from  another  a  riglit  which  might  during  the 
ownership  c)f  his  predecessor  have  been  enforced  by  action. 

11.  Liahlllti/  n/  Uic  Infant /or  iri'»m//*M/ .lrf«  (torts),— In 
this  class  of  cases  the  ground  of  liability  is  a  wrongful  act 
and  consequent  damage  to  another.  The  n-ason  for  the  in- 
fant's exemption  from  liability  here  fails.  There  i.s  no  longer 
any  policy  of  tlie  law  to  jjroteet  him  from  resnonsibility. 
The  artificial  rule  of  incapacity  is  dispensed  wiln.  and  if  an 
infant  having  sufficient  (liscretion  commits  a  wrongful  act 
anrl  causes  injury,  he  will  bo  liable  to  an  action  ns  though  ho 
were  nn  adult.  There  will  frequently  be  cases  in  which  it  will 
be  ditlienlt  to  draw  the  lineltetwecn  liability  upon  contract 
and  responsibility  for  a  tort,  It  is  in  a  certain  senso  (ruo 
that  a  wrong  may  arise  out  of  a  contract;  and  the  inquiry 


must  be  made  as  to  the  rule  to  be  applied  in  such  a  case.  For 
example,  an  infant  may  hire  a  horse,  and  from  his  youth 
and  inexperience  may  treat  the  animal  injudiciously  by 
overdriving  him  or  watering  him  when  heated,  and  thus 
cause  damage.  To  hold  the  infant  liable  in  such  a  case 
would  be  substantially  to  break  down  all  the  safeguards 
whicJi  the  law  has  established  for  his  protection.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  infant  simply  used  the  contract  as  an 
opportunity  or  an  occasion  tit  commit  a  wrong,  or  if,  in  the 
case  su])posed,  he  wilfully  abused  the  animal,  the  wrung 
could  in  no  jiroper  sense  be  said  to  arise  out  of  the  cnntra.-t, 
and  the  infant  would  be  responsible.  Owing  to  this  dis- 
tinction a  prolonged  controversy  has  existed  among  jurists 
as  to  the  point  whether  an  infant  is  liable  for  fraud  ]irac- 
tised  by  him  in  the  making  of  a  contract.  On  tlie  one  hand, 
it  is  claimed  that  the  fraud  is  so  inseparable  from  the  con- 
tract that  the  right  to  plead  his  infancy  includes  the  right 
to  exempt  himself  from  responsibility  fur  the  fraud.  On 
this  view,  the  only  remedy  of  the  injured  party  would  be 
to  annul  the  contract  on  account  of  the  fraud,  and  to  de- 
mand a  return  by  the  infant  of  what  he  had  received  under 
it.  This  is  the  view  prevailing  in  the  English  courts.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  in  some  of  the  Amer- 
ican courts  that  the  fraud  is  such  a  wrongful  act  as  to  give 
a  substantive  ground  for  an  action  of  damages.  The  weight 
of  reason  would  seem  to  be  with  the  English  view,  and  the 
opjiosito  doctrine  can  scarcely  be  considered  ns  established 
in  this  country.  Courts  of  equity  have  held  in  some  in- 
stances that  an  infant  who  has  fraudulently  represented 
himself  as  of  full  age,  and  has  obtained  ])ru]ierfy  on  that 
basis,  is  estopped  from  denying  that  he  is  of  full  age,  and 
have  thus  by  this  artificial  rule  indirectly  held  him  respon- 
sible for  his  fraud.  This  doctrine  is  not  very  satisfactory, 
and  rests  more  upon  authority  than  upon  solid  principle. 
The  law  upon  the  whole  sul'ject  of  the  distinetinii  between 
the  infant's  liability  for  a  wrong,  whether  con.-^idcrcd  as 
connected  with  a  contract  or  as  independent  of  it,  is  in  an 
obscure  and  perhaps  transitional  state,  and  only  general 
and  probable  results  can  be  given.  A  clear  instance  of 
li;ibility  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  wilful  use  of  a 
chattel  entrusted  to  him  under  a  contract  in  a  way  ]iro- 
hibitcd  by  the  owner,  and  consequent  damage.  An  Eng- 
lish illustration  is  the  act  of  hiring  a  horse,  with  a  pro- 
hibition by  the  owner  against  using  it  to  jump  fences,  and 
the  deliberate  use  of  it  by  him  notwithstanding.  foUowerl 
by  damage.  This  is  really  an  exercise  of  an  net  of  owner- 
ship inconsistent  with  the  contract  of  hiring,  and  substan- 
tially an  appropriation  of  the  chattel  to  tlic  infant's  own 
use,  and  thus  the  act  is  a  wrong  unconnected  with  the  con- 
tract. 

III.  CnpncH}j  of  Infnutfi  tn  Commit  Crimrft. — The  same 
act  which  when  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  tliat  an 
individual  is  injured  constitutes  a  tort,  may  in  reference  to 
society  be  regarded  as  a  crime.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  if  there  is  sufficient  intelligence  on  the  j>nrt  of  the 
infant,  he  should  not  be  responsible.  The  nrl'itrary  rule 
established  lor  his  protection  in  the  case  of  ctuitracts 
should  be  discarddl.  and  the  sole  point  of  inquiry  should 
concern  his  actual  capacity  to  understand  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  the  act  done.  The  criminal  law.  however, 
contains  the  arbitrary  rule  that  under  seven  years  of  age 
he  cannot  commit  a  felonious  crime.  When  he  is  between 
seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age  there  is  no  prcsuun»tion 
cither  in  his  favor  or  against  liim  :  his  actual  capacity  is 
fully  open  to  investigation.  When  fourtctn  years  of  age 
and  upwards  he  is  presumed  to  be  capable,  and  the  burden 
is  cast  ujMUi  him  to  produce  evidence  of  incapacity.  For 
physical  reasons  a  male  infant  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
IS  conclusively  presumed  in  England  to  bo  incapable  of 
committing  the  crime  of  rape.  This  rule  has  been  dis- 
carded in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  perhaps  elsewhere, 
on  the  ground  that  puberty  is  altaineil  here  at  nn  earlier 
age  than  in  England.  The  older  law-books  are  distigureil 
with  neconnis  of  children  of  tender  years  who  have  been 
executed  for  capital  crimes.  Tlie  more  humane  policy  of 
modern  times  is  (o  sentence  juvenile  criminals  ti»  liouscs 
of  refuge  or  correction,  where  educational  and  disciplinary 
measures  are  resorted  to  wilh  aview  to  eradicate,  or  at  least 
to  nmeliorate.  their  vicious  dispositions. 

IV.  Tfir  PoHttion  of  <ni  lufnnt  in  «  Coitvt  of  Etfuity.— 
Infants  are  favorites  of  this  enurt,  and  are  freciuenlly  uniler 
its  special  jirotcction  as  being  its  wards.  The  court  has 
abundant  power  to  protect  them  by  means  of  its  ability  to 
punish  for  contempt  those  who  interfer.-  with  its  orders. 
In  that  court  the  authority  of  a  parent  is  regarded  rather 
as  a  trust  than  as  a  powi-r.  and  the  cuurt  nmy  for  good 
reasons  wilh-Iraw  a  child  from  its  par.-nt's  cust.idy.  and 
give  it  over  to  persons  deemed  capable  to  train  and  educate 
it.  {.See  Tahknt  ash  fnii  n.)  When  the  property  of  nn 
infant  is  before  this  as  well  as  other  courts,  a  guardian  for 
the  purposes  of  the  litigation  {ad  litem)  may  bu  appointed 
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to  look  after  his  interests.  lie  at  the  same  time  will  not 
be  allowed  by  his  nej;ligcnce  or  inattention  to  affect  injuri- 
ously the  infant's  estate,  and  any  untoward  admissions  in 
an  action  ]»rcjudieial  to  his  rights  will  not  be  regarded. 
The  validity  of  his  inarringe  settlements  frequently  come 
hel'ure  this  court.  It  is  a  well-settled  rule  of  the  English 
law  that  a  female  infiint  may  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  by  a 
proper  settlement,  bar  herself  of  all  claim  of  dower  in  her 
husbniid's  land.  This  may  be  done  under  a  statute  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII..  known  as  the  *' statute  of 
jointures."  Tlie  same  general  rule  jirevails  in  this  country. 
Kor  right  to  psirt  with  her  own  real  estate  iu  this  way  is 
much  more  restricted,  and  a  settlement  having  that  effect 
may  be  avoided  by  her  after  attaining  majority,  and  after 
the  termination  of  the  marriage,  and,  according  to  the 
views  of  some  jurists,  even  during  its  continuance.  The 
same  rule  would  be  applied  to  the  case  of  a  male  infant 
making  a  settlement  of  his  real  estate.  The  power  of  both 
classes  of  infants  in  respect  to  personal  property  is  much 
loss  restricted.  The  whole  subject  is  at  present  regulated 
in  England  by  statute. 

V.  An  infant  considered  as  an  owner  of  property  is  liable 
to  the  burdens  incident  to  ownership.  Thus,  ho  would  be 
bfiund  to  p.iy  taxes  or  other  assessments  of  a  legal  nature. 
Ilis  land  can  be  taken  under  the  rules  of  eminent  domain 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  an  adult.  There  would  be 
a  distinction  between  property  east  upon  him  by  a  rule  of 
law — e.  f).  hy  descent — and  that  which  he  has  acquired  by 
his  own  act.  In  the  first  case,  the  law  would  make  him 
cnmpetent  to  bear  the  burden,  and  he  could  only  shift  it 
off  by  a  sale.  On  the  other  hand,  where  he  had  acquired  it 
by  his  own  act,  he  could  repudiate  the  transaction,  and 
thus  relieve  himself  from  liability.  But  even  in  this  case, 
so  long  as  he  remained  owner  his  liability  to  such  burdens 
would  continue.  (  Reference  may  be  had  for  further  informa- 
tion tothetreatisesof  Bingham  and  Macpherson  on  Infancy; 
Forsyth  on  the  Cnstodif  of  Infnnts;  Chambers  on  Chnucen/ 
Jurisdiction  ;  and  to  the  treatises  of  Reeve  and  Schouler 
on  the  DomeHfic  liefntinun,  as  well  as  to  more  general 
works,  such  as  Kent's  Ctmunent'iries,  and  Story  on  Equitij 
Jnrisprndence.  See  also  GrARDiAN  and  Parent  and  Child.) 

T.  W.    DWIGHT. 

Infanta'dOf  a  district  in  Spain  which  formerly  consti- 
tuted the  personal  domain  of  the  infantes  or  royal  princes, 
and  which  gave  title  to  a  dukedom,  created  in  1405,  which 
was  held  by  several  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Spanish 
nobles.  It  was  conijjosed  of  the  tour  villages  of  Penas  de 
San  Pedro,  Alcocer,  Salmeron,and  Valdeolivas,  situated  in 
the  province  of  Guadalajara,  about  50  miles  due  E.  from 
Madrid. 

Infan^te  [Lat.  infans,  "an  infant "],  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal tlie  ofhcial  title  of  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  the 
princesses  being  called  infimias.  The  heir-a|)parent  to  the 
throne,  however,  was  not  called  an  infante;  in  Spain  his 
title  was  prinripe  de  Astitri<is.  or  simjily  ef  principe,  *'  the 
])riuce;"  and  in  Portugal,  until  the  separation  of  the  Amer- 
ican colony,  he  was  called  the  prince  of  Brazil.  The  name 
infante  was  also  applied  in  Spain  at  an  early  period  to  the 
children  of  the  nobility,  and  tiie  "seven  infants  of  Lara," 
who  were  killed  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  their  father,  the 
senor  or  lord  of  Lara,  from  Moorish  captivity  in  Cordova, 
are  famous  in  Spanish  ballad-poetry  and  romance. 

Infante  (Jose  Miguel),  b.  in  Santiago  de  Chili  in 
177J>,  was  one  of  the  leatlers  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  1810.  which  resulted  in  the  independence  of  Span- 
ish America  :  a  member  of  several  of  the  Juntas  of  govern- 
ment cstaldislied  by  the  insurgents;  was  ])resident  of  the 
provisional  juntas  of  1S2,'5  and  1825  :  member  of  the  "  con- 
gress of  plenipotentiaries"  in  18;ii,  and  chief-justice  in 
]8ri.  Infante  was  the  founder  of  one  of  the  earliest  po- 
litical newspapers  of  Chili,  and  was  prominent  in  organ- 
izing the  common-school  system  of  his  countrv.  D.  in 
Santiago  Apr.  \),  1844. 

Infan'ticide,  Law  concerning.  Infanticide,  at 
common  law.  consists  in  the  doing  of  any  act  whereby  the 
death  of  an  infant  child  is  caused  after  it  is  fully  born 
alive.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  killing  of  a  child 
within  its  mother's  womb,  which  is  now  known  as  foeticide. 
^Vhen  the  death  of  the  new-born  infant  is  occasioned  by  an 
unlawful  act,  as  distinguished  from  mere  accident  or  un- 
avoidable casualty,  such  act  will  constitute  the  crime  of 
felonious  homicide  (see  IIomicidr),  and  may  be  either  mur- 
der or  manslaughter,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case.  (See  Miirdeu,  Maxslaughtkr.)  In  every 
instance,  however,  the  death  must  occur  after  the  actual 
birth  of  the  child,  or  no  crime  is  committed.  If  means  be 
used  for  the  procurement  of  an  abortion  upon  the  person 
of  the  mother,  either  by  the  administering  of  medicines  or 
by  the  use  of  instruments,  or  in  any  other  way  whatever, 
and  the  fcetus  is  destroyed  before  birth,  the  act  is  neither 


murder  nor  manslaughter  at  common  law.  This  defect  in 
the  law  has,  however,  been  generally  remedied  in  recent 
times  by  the  enactment  of  statutes  for  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  abortion.  (See  Abortion.)  The  doctrine  of 
the  common  law  is  that  when  a  child  is  fully  born  he  first 
becomes  a  human  being  within  the  scope  of  that  rule  in  the 
law  of  homicide  which  requires  that  the  person  killed  shall 
be  "'a  reasonable  creature  in  being,"  in  order  that  the  act 
of  killing  may  be  felonious.  The  infant  is  said  to  be  actu- 
ally and  fully  born  when  erery  part  of  it  is  wholly  produced 
or  separated  from  the  hod}'  of  its  mother  in  a  living  state. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  umbilical  cord  be  severed,  nor 
that  the  child  should  ever  have  breathed  before  being  killed, 
if  it  was  fully  delivered  and  alive.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
it  he  proved  that  the  child  did  breathe  before  its  death,  this 
will  not  be  sufficient  evidence  that  its  birth  was  coinplcto, 
as  breathing  sometimes  begins  during  the  progress  of  the 
delivery.  It  is  only  requisite  to  constitute  criminal  infanti- 
cide that  death  occur  after  actual  birth.  The  injuries  may 
have  been  inflicted  previously.  Thus,  if  a  child  is  bf)rn 
alive,  but  subsequently  dies  from  the  effect  of  bruises  which 
it  received  while  in  the  womb,  the  person  inflicting  the  in- 
juries is  chargeable  with  murder  or  manslaughter.  But 
if  the  death  occur  during  the  progress  of  the  delivery, 
though  a  portion  of  (he  child's  person  has  been  removed 
from  its  mother's  body,  no  crime  is  committed.  It  is  not, 
however,  necessary  that  the  full  period  of  gestation  should 
be  completed,  for  if  a  person  intending  to  procure  an  abor- 
tion does  an  act  which  causes  a  child  to  be  born  before  the 
expiration  of  the  natural  time,  and  it  dies  in  consequence 
of  its  exposure  to  the  external  world  or  from  the  injuries 
it  has  received,  he  will  be  guilty  of  murder.  (Sf'c  the  works 
of  Bishop,  of  AVharton.  of  Russell  on  Criminal  Lair;  Whar- 
fon  on  Homicide;  Archbold's  Criminal  Practice.  For  the 
various  medical  tests  employed  to  determine  the  cause  of 
a  child's  death,  and  whether  it  has  occurred  before  or  after 
birth,  such  works  may  be  consulted  as  AVharton  and  Stille's 
Medical  Jurisprudence;  Beck  on  the  same  subject ;  and  also 
Taylor.)      George  Ciiask.     Rkvised  by  T.  W.  Dwioiit. 

InTant  Je'sus,  Daughters  of  the,  an  order  of  nuns 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Founded  at  Rome  by  Anna 
Moroni  of  Lucca  for  the  industrial  instruction  of  poor  girls  ; 
it  was  first  acknowledged  in  lUT'i  by  Clenicnt  X.  No  eon- 
vent  can  have  more  than  thirty-three  members,  that  being 
the  number  of  years  Jesus  was  on  the  earth.  There  was 
also  an  older  order  called  **  Sisters  of  the  Good  Jesus," 
which  appears  to  have  been  long  extinct. 

In'fantry  [Lat.  infans,  "child  "  or  "servant,"  applied  to 
servants  who  went  on  foot,  and  infaiiteria,  to  foot-soldiers 
generally]  is  that  portion  of  a  military  establishment  armed 
and  equipped  for  marching  and  fighting  on  foot,  in  contra- 
distinction to  artillery  and  cavalry.  It  is  the  oldest  of  the 
"  three  arms"  into  which  armies  are  conventionally  divided; 
was  the  favorite  of  the  Greeks,  the  GauJs,  the  (Jermans,  and 
the  Franks,  and  was  that  mainly  with  which  Rome  con- 
quered the  world.  Under  Grecian  and  Roman  civilization 
it  attained  pre-eminence  as  the  arm  of  battle,  but  fell  into 
contemj)t  and  comparative  desuetude  early  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  did  not  emerge  from  that  obscurity  till  the  de- 
cline of  the  feudal  system.  It  steadily  increased  in  ]iower 
from  the  first  years  ()f  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  now 
recognized  as  constituting  the  principal  strength  of  mili- 
tary organizations.  This  importance  results  from  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  used  everywhere,  "  in  mountains  or  on  plains, 
in  woody  or  open  countries,  in  cities  or  in  fields,  on  rivers 
or  at  sea,  in  the  redoubt  or  in  the  attack  on  the  breach." 
It  is  the  self-sustaining  arm  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  is 
moreover  less  expensive,  man  for  man,  than  its  auxiliaries. 

Ancient  Infantry. — The  primitive  formation  of  lieavy  in- 
fantry was  massive,  as  is  shown  in  the  solid  squares  of 
10,000  men  portrayed  in  Egyjitian  history,  and  this  order 
was  gradually  reduced  in  depth  through  the  Persian  and 
Dorian  formations  till  it  reached  the  phalangial  systems 
of  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Athens.  These  systems  became 
homologous  under  the  Macedonian  empire,  and  the  phalanx 
as  it  existed  under  that  domination  is  now  described.  The 
foot-soldiers  were  divided  into  three  classes — the  hoplites, 
or  heavy  infantry,  in  complete  armor  and  carrying  the 
sarissa,  a  spear  over  twenty  feet  in  length  ;  the  peltastcs,  or 
light  infantry,  with  shorter  spears  and  less  complete  armor; 
and  the  psilsr,  or  sharpshooters,  who  wore  no  armor  and 
carried  only  missile  weapons.  The  phalanx,  comparable,  in 
size  at  least,  to  a  modern  division,  consisted  nominally  of 
4096  hoplites,  organized  into  two  telarchies  (or  brigades), 
each  consisting  of  two  chUiarchrs  (regiments  or  battalions), 
and  these  in  turn  divided  into  four  si/ntarjntata  (battalions 
or  companies).  The  syntagma  combined  sixteen  files, 
each  file  (lachos)  containing  sixteen  men  ;  and  thus  in  line 
of  battle  the  phahanx  presented  a  nominal  front  of  256  men 
and  a  depth  of  16  men.     In  open  order,  as  for  the  march. 
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there  were  interval?  of  about  six  feet  between  the  files ;  in 
elose  order,  as  in  advancing  to  the  attack,  the  ypaccs  be- 
tween ranks  and  tiles  were  reduced  to  about  three  feet ;  and 
in  the  locked,  or  det'ensive  order,  the  men  ch>ged  shoulder 
to  shouhler  on  the  front  rank,  ovcrhippiiig  their  shields; 
and  in  this  order  presented  an  ahnost  impenetrable  hedge 
of  steel  to  the  enemy.  The  peltastcs  had  a  eimiliar  forma- 
tion, though  of  les3  dejith  and  uniler  diflerent  denomina- 
tion.*, but  it  is  not  clear  that  the  p-sila;  had  any  systematic 
organization.  Four  <if  these  elementary  phalanges,  with 
their  complement  of  light  infantry  and  cavalry,  formed  the 
grand  jihalanx,  or  army  corps. 

But  a  rival  system.  f;ub=tantially  anticipated  in  the  He- 
brew armies  of  Joshua,  reappeared  in  Roman  infantry. 
The  ff'jinn  was  coetaneous  with  tlie  foundation  of  Rome, 
and,  in  so  far  as  it  combined  ail  the  constituent  elements, 
was  a  prototype  of  the  corps  d'arnice  of  to-day.  Originally, 
iegionary  infantry  was  massed  according  to  the  phalaugial 
method,  but  as  early  as  lUl)  b.  r.  that  formation  had  been 
superseded  by  a  system  of  heavy  lines  so  divided  into  tac- 
tical units,  called  maiiipnd,  that  while  each  Hue  and  each 
unit  cnuld  act  separately,  they  could  execute  combined 
moveuients  with  celerity  and  precision.  The  complement 
of  infantry  fur  each  legion  gradually  increased  from  3000 
to  GOOD,  and  in  the  details  of  equipment  and  organization 
changes  were  frequent.  As  existing  in  the  First  Punic  war, 
and  consisting  nominally  of  4201)  pi'ditfn,  the  heavy  in- 
fantry was  formed  in  three  lines — in  the  iirst,  line  ll^UU  h>t»- 
tdii,  young  and  inexperienced  warriors:  in  the  sccmid,  1200 
principTit,  men  in  full  vigor  nf  life;  and  in  the  third,  GOO 
trt'nn'tj  the  veteran  troops.  Each  line  was  divided  into  ten 
jmiiiipnfi  (comiianies),  the  first  two  lines  being  in  ten  ranks 
and  the  third  in  six  ranks ;  and  in  each  company  the  space 
between  ranks  and  files  was  about  three  feet,  the  men  in 
rear  of  the  front  rank  standing  opposite  the  intervals  of 
the  rank  next  in  their  front.  To  this  force  was  attached  a 
corp  of  1200  ce/i(€s  (skirmishers),  who  probably  had  neither 
company  organization  nor  fixed  position  in  the  legion.  At 
this  period  all  of  the  heavy  infantry  were  etiuippod  in  com- 
jdete  armor,  and  were  armed  with  the  i-hnrt  straight  sword ; 
the  hastati  and  principes  also  carried  heavy  javelins,  and 
the  triarii  had  long  spears.  The  velites  wore  no  armor, 
ami  used  none  but  missile  weapons.  Prior  to  this  period 
the  long  spear  had  been  borne  by  the  hastati,  ancl  the  pi- 
{iini,  a  heavy  javelin,  by  the  triarii;  hence  the  name  of  the 
first  line,  and  the  designation  of  that  and  the  second  line  as 
antcpifani.  These  misnomers  obtained,  however,  till  these 
classifications  of  heavy  infantry  ceased.  In  the  Second 
Punic  war  the  manipuli  of  a  legion  were  grouped  into  ten 
cohortejt  {battalions!,  consisting  each  of  a  company  of  has- 
tati, one  of  principes,  and  one  of  triarii,  with  probably  a 
corresponding  proportion  of  velites.  About  100  d.  c.  the 
heavy  infantry,  ceasing  to  be  divided  into  classes,  are 
armed  and  equipped  alike,  the  velites  disappear  from  the 
legion,  separate  corps  of  light  infantry  are  formed  from  the 
auxiliary  forces,  and  the  cohort,  becoming  the  tactical  unit, 
resembles  more  closely  the  modern  battalion.  This  was  the 
formation  employed  by  Mariusund  Ciesar,  and  maintained 
till  about  tiie  time  of  Hadrian;  ami  subsequent  modifica- 
tiuns  did  not  destroy  the  di.>itinctive  features  of  the  system. 
The  contnust  between  the  rival  systems  of  antiquity  is 
confined  to  the  heavy  infantry,  or  troops  of  the  line,  and 
is,  briefly,  that  of  large  masses  comparatively  inert,  with 
smaller  force-units  of  corresponding  mobility.  The  pha- 
lanx, though  equal  to  a  modern  division  in  numliers,  was, 
tactically  speaking,  simply  a  hugu  battalion,  and  its  usual 
figure  was  that  of  an  oblong  rectangle  (Fig.  1).  This  for- 
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niation  could  change,  and  extend  or  contract  its  front,  and 
furm  coluums.  squares,  wedges,  etc.  It  was  pceuliarly  fi>r- 
mid.iblij  in  defensive  attitucle,  and  was  overwheliuing  in  an 
onslaught  over  favorable  ground  and  for  short  distances ; 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  provision  for  manteuvcr- 
itig  by  friicliniinl  parts  except  to  form  masses  of  greater 
depth,  at)d  the  phalanx  engaged  at  all  was  engaged  as  a 
whole.  On  the  uthcr  hand,  the  tactical  nnils  of  the  legion 
never  oxceederl  GOO  men,  and  these  could  hi'  mann-nvered 
separately,  in  groups,  or  as  a  whole.  The  foruuilinns  most 
characteristic  of  thn  Roman  system  were  the  manipular  nr- 
FiG.  2. 
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ray  in  qninennx  order  (Fig.  2),  and  the  later  formation  in 

two   or   miirt^  liuo-j  <>f  .'..li-irt',  with  small   intervaN  in  pach 


line  for  the  passage  of  light  troops  ;  and  from  either  of  thes^ 
orders,  columns,  continuous  lines,  hollow  and  solid  squares, 
etc.  were  readily  derived.  The  manipular  system  gave  great 
flexibility  to  the  legionary  infantry,  but  at  the  expense  of 
its  powers  of  resistance,  and  the  later  oohort  formation  as 
arranged  by  Caesar  (Fig.  3)  was  a  partial  reversion  to  the 

Fig.  3. 
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phalangial  order.  Modern  criticism  is  pronounced  in  favor 
of  the  Roman  cohort,  but  in  its  renaissance  infantry  was 
again  displayed  after  the  rival  methods  of  Alexander  and 
Ciesar;  and  in  comparing  the  two  systems  there  is  danger 
of  overestimating  the  effect  of  purely  tactical  combinations 
upon  the  fortunes  of  ancient  armies.  At  Marathon  an 
Athenian  line  only  four  deep  and  at  "double  time"  [suc- 
cessfully charged  great  odds  in  dense  masses;  at  Leuctra 
the  Spartan  line,  eight  deep,  is  pierced  by  the  Theban  col- 
umn :  Greeks  in  jihalanx  conquer  the  Persians  in  like  order, 
but  finally  suceumi)  to  the  Roman  cohort,  but  that  in  turn 
was  annihilated  by  the  barbarian  hosts  in  (ihalaugial  ar- 
ray :  and  it  is  significant  in  this  connection  that  while 
Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  adopted  Roman  weapons,  they  did 
not  discard  the  massive  formation. 

In  the  Midlife  AfffM  iniantry  continued  to  constitute  the 
principal  strength  of  the  dominant  powers  of  Europe  till 
the  feudal  system  was  established.  In  the  seven  days' 
battle  of  Tours  (\.  n.  7'.V2)  we  find  the  heavy  battalions  of 
the  Franks  defying  the  fury  of  the  Saracenic  cavalry,  and 
for  ever  turning  back  the  northern  tide  of  Moslem  inva- 
sion; this,  however,  was  its  last  creditable  appearance  for 
several  centuries.  During  the  period  of  its  abasement,  war 
was  pre-eminently  the  occupation  of  mankind,  but  military 
science  was  in  abeyance.  Armies  worthy  of  the  name 
ceased  to  exist,  and  all  discipline  disajipearcd  :  cavalry  be- 
came the  principal  arm,  and  for  over  4011  years  the  man-at- 
arms  in  comparative  security  trampled  the  despised  infant- 
ry, then  a  tumultuous  mob  that  pillaged  or  fled  as  fortune 
served  their  mounted  masters.  Rut  feudalism  forced  roy- 
alty into  alliance  with  the  coiumons;  to  curli  the  noldc  111'* 
king  armed  and  disciplined  the  peasant.  *' Communal " 
militia  was  organized,  and  soon  proved  superior  to  the  ba- 
ronial followings,  and  as  early  as  1214  some  <d' the  German 
infantry  is  <lescribed  as  "  very  good,  and  trained  to  fight 
on  the  level  ert-n  ti'jnlvHf  cnrnfrtf."  In  the  next  century 
Flemish  infantry  with  crossbow  and  partisan  overthrows 
the  chivalry  of  France  at  Courtrai  (l.'{02),  the  Austrian 
man-at-arms  comes  to  signal  grief  on  the  Swiss  pike  at 
Morgarten  (I.'il/i).  Sempaeh  (l.'JHf'O.and  Nafels  (i;iS8),and 
the  English  knight  dismounts  to  tight  beside  the  vietori»uis 
archer  at  Cressy  and  Poitiers  (I-'Mfi-SG).  The  prestige  thus 
re-established,  though  often  challenged,  was  never  lost  : 
corps  of  pikemen  and  archers  became  essential  elements  in 
all  military  organizations;  nml  iu  the  stan<Ung  armies 
raised  about  the  middle  of  the  lifteenth  eenturv  these  troops 
attained  such  steadiness  ond  dexterity  that  cavalry,  in  its 
last  crustaceous  security,  soon  fared  but  indiflerently  in 
disputing  precedence  with  infantry:  and  when  the  weap- 
ons of  the  latter  delivered  missiles  through  the  heaviest 
plate-armor  that  man  and  beast  could  bear,  the  issue  was 
decided.  Cavalry  was  still  important,  but  was  relegated 
to  an  auxiliary  position. 

From  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  till  about  the  battle 
of  Pavia  n.'>2.'})  tlctails  of  military  formations  are  exceed- 
ingly meagre.  While  systematic  arrangements  obtained, 
there  appears  to  have  been  adherence  to  the  systems  of 
<Jreeco  and  Rome.  At  Cnsilinnm  (a.  d.  .^jI)  the  Franks 
in  phalangial  wedge  are  defeated  by  the  cohorts  of  Nurses  ; 
at  pours  they  are  victorious  in  massive  square;  at  Hast- 
ings the  Anglo-Saxons  ailopteil  a  similar  order;  at  Rou- 
vincs  (1211)  the  (lermans  were  in  hollow  square ;  the  (//An/ 
of  Swiss  infantry  is  in  (irecian  wcilges  and  stpuires;  while 
the  S[)aniHh  infantry,  equally  famous  a  few  years  later,  first 
appears  in  the  Roman  order,  and.  like  its  prototype,  ex- 
hibits a  partial  reversion  to  the  iJrcek  method  when  eon* 
fronted  with  the  Swiss  copy.  The  principal  infantry 
weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  during  this  period  were 
straight  swords,  pikes,  axes,  spiked  clubs,  longl'ows,  hal- 
berds, crossbows,  partisans,  helmets,  nniibjaekels,  corselets, 
nnd  shields.  As  in  fornier  periods,  the  use  of  missile  arms 
is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  light  troops. 

Mittfrru  iiifaiitrif  is  conveniently  assumed  lo  date  from 
the  general  introduction  of  firearms  —  not  because  that 
event  nt  tmee  revr)lutionized  military  methods,  hut  iM-cnuse 
fnun  that  i>erlod  there  is  authentic  record  of  the  gradual 
re\  ival  nf  luililary  science.     Firearms  were  in  general  use 
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when  the  battle  of  Pavia  occurred,  but  for  many  years 
these  weapons  were  unwieldy,  uncertain  of  aim,  and  lim- 
ited in  riuiRe.     They  did  not  entirely  sujicrscde  the  bow 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and    he 
musket  did  not  become  the  sole  .arm  of  c.v.hzed  infantry 
till,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  'j  became, 
with  the  socket  bayonet,  a  pyro-hallistic  pike.     I"  tl»»  ■". 
fantry  "bands"   organized    by   Francs   I.   in    lo34,   and 
promptly  imitated  by  other  nations,  the  arquebusiers  and 
archers.'in  ec.ual  proportion  to  each  other,  constituted  two- 
fifais  of  the 'entire  force;  in  1562,  "regiments      of  about 
3000  men  become  common,  and,  the  bow  disappearing,  the 
proportion  of  firearms  is  soon  increased  to  one-hall.     At 
the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  \ears'  war  "battalions     of 
about  5011  men  had  been  organized,  which  in  extended  or- 
der presented  a  line  of  contiguous  company  sriuares.  ten  or 
twelve  ranks  in  depth,  with  the  light  inlantry    then  mus- 
keteers) on  the  fiaiks.     But  notwithstanding    he  steadily 
increasing  destructiveness  of  artillery  and  small-arms  these 
battalions  were  still  habitually  massed  for  action  into  close 
columns  of  twenty,  and  even  thirty,  files;  and  these  un- 
wieldv   imitations  of  the  phalanx   suffered  an  additional 
incumbrance  in   the   immediate   proximity   of  the   enemy 
from  the  huddling  of  their  own  musketeers  w.thin  the  pro- 
tection of  their  pikes.     The  impotence  of  this  system  was 
rudely  exposed  by  the  genius  of  Gustavus  .\dolphus,  who 
•eems  to  have  been  the  first  to  awaken  f^uropeto  the  value 
of  infantry  fire.     His  innovations  consisted  simply  in  so 
adantin''  "his  battalion  formation  an.l  gr.and  tactical  com- 
binations as  to  develop  the  full  force  of  his  own  fire  with 
the  least  possible  exposure  to  that  from  the  enemy,      lo 
accomplish  this  result,  he  formed  battalions  of  mobile  di- 
mensions, reduced  the  depth  of  his  ranks  to   six   men    in- 
creased the  proportion  of  firearms  to  about  three-htlis, 
li-rhtened  the  musket,  shortened  the  pike,  discarded  useless 
armor,   and    introduced  the  cartridge  and  cartridge-box. 
Moreover,  his  men  were  taught  to  use  the  spade  as  well  as 
■  their  le-s.     His  usual  order  of  battle  was  in  two  lines,  re- 
semblin''g  the  quincunx  system  of  the  Romans  (Fig.  4).   Iho 
Fig.  4. 


Peace  of  Paris  to  the  present  day  but  trifling  difl'erences 

have  existed  in  the  organizations  of  different  nations.    The 

English  were  probably  the  first  to  adopt  a  habitual  forma- 
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superiority  of  the  Swedish  system  was  so  forcibly  demon- 
strated at  BreitenfeUi  and  Lutzen  (1031-32)  as  to  be  gen- 
erally and  speedily  adopted. 

About  1670  the  bayonet  was  generally  introduced,  and 
the  proportion  of  pikemen  was  correspondingly  reduced, 
till  in  lIlTo  it  did  not  exceed  one-fourth  in  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal armies.  The  socket  bayonet  appeared  in  1699,  and 
within  six  years  the  pike  virtually  disappeared  from  the 
battle-field;  and  while  all  infantry  is  armed  with  the  same 
weapon,  the  distinction  between  heavy  and  light  corps 
originating  in  the  incompatibility  of  the  ancient  wielded 
and  missile  weapons,  remains  nominal.  With  the  discard- 
in"  of  pikes  came  a  reduction  of  lineal  formations  to  lour 
ranks,  but  the  distance  between  the  ranks  was  variable; 
in  them  the  elbow-touch  was  not  preserved,  and  the  ca- 
dence step,  common  from  the  most  remote  period  of  Egyp- 
tian history  till  the  extinction  of  classic  civilization,  was 
not  yet  revived.  This  contrivance  for  securing  mobility 
in  cohesive  order  was  adopted  by  Marshal  Saxe,  whose 
battalions  thereupon  astonished  both  friend  and  foe  by  the 
afiTCssive  use  of  their  legs. 

"Frederick  the  Great  is  generally  considered  as  the  next 
reformer  of  military  methods,  and  the  manoeuvering  of  his 
battalions  and  their  evolutions  in  line  of  battle  certainly 
reconciled  celerity  with  precision  of  combination  to  a  de- 
gree till  then  comparatively,  if  not  totally,  unknown.  At- 
tachinf  greater  importance  to  the  fire  of  his  infantry  than 
to  their  use  of  the  bayonet,  he  increased  the  volume  of  fire 
by  extending  the  battalion  in  three  ranks,  and  by  thorough 
drill  so  accustomed  his  troops  to  the  use  of  their  weapons 
and  to  steadiness  in  marching  that  in  unwavering  lines, 
advancin"-  or  retreating,  they  could  pour  well-sustained 
volleys  upon  the  enemy.  His  batt.alion.  two  of  which  con- 
stituted a  regiment,  consisted  of  six  companies,  five  of  fu- 
silier" and  one  of  grenadiers,  and  its  nominal  strength  was 
CIO  m'en  rank  and  file.  Each  battalion  was  divided  for 
t.aotical  purposes  into  eight  divisions,  and  each-company 
into  four  sections,  but,  unfortunately,  his  division  embraced 
sections  of  three  different  companies  (Fig.  5).  A  force  of 
supernumeraries  accompanied  each  battalion  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  ranks.  The  Seven  Years'  war  made  the  Pii.s- 
Bian  infantry  the  archetype  for  Christendom,  and  from  the 


tion  in  two  ranks,  and  the  propriety  of  reduction  to  one 
rank  is  now  seriously  discussed,  and  is  provided  for  in  the 

U.  S.  tactics.  ,.  V.       J  1. 

The  division  of  infantry  into  light  and  heavy  troops, 
that  had  become  nominal  about  the  year  1700,  was  revived, 
fir^t  by  placing  the  new  arms,  as  muskets  were  improved 
in  ran'.'e  and  accuracy,  in  the  hands  of  picked  men  from 
each  battalion  or  in  special  corps  (fusiliers,  grenadiers, 
etc  )  and  subsequently  by  the  introduction  of  rifled  arms, 
which  as  first  employed  were  deemed  unsuitable  for  "  troops 
of  the  line."  Corps  of  riflemen  were  accordingly  organ- 
ized under  various  denominations  (chasseurs,  tirailleurs, 
etc.),  were  trained  in  gymnastic  exercises,  and  speci.ally 
drilled  for  marching  and  fighting  in  open  order  as  sharp- 
shooters. But  in  the  present  day  the  distinction  is  again 
nominal.  The  rifle  is  universal,  and  all  infantry  is  really 
light  infantry.  ^  .     .      „ 

The  present  organization  of  infantry  is  in  Companies, 
BiTTAi'ioss,  and  Kf.giments  (which  see);  for  tactical  pur- 
poses the  companies  are  generally  divided  into  platoons, 
[he  battalions  into  wings  and  divisions;  and  for  like  pur- 
poses the  battalions  are  grouped  into  Brigades  and  Uivis- 
ioNs  (which  see).  Regimental  organizations  are  purely 
administrative;  in  the  armies  of  Europe  they  generally 
1  consist  of  two  or  more  battalions,  and  the  nominal  battal- 
ion strength,  rank  and  file,  ranges  from  000  to  lUOO  men. 

In  the  army  of  the  U.  S.  the  infantry  is  organized  into 
twentv-fivc  regiments,  each  consisting  of  one  battalion  of 
'  ten  companies.  To  each  regiment  there  is  a  colonel,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, major,  adjutant,  quartermaster,  sergeanl- 
maior,  quartermaster-sergeant,  chief  musician,  and  two 
principal  musicians,  and  lo  the  two  "colored  regiments 
a  chaplain  each.  Each  company  has  a  captain,  two  lieu- 
tenants, five  sergeants,  four  corporals,  two  miisicians,  tvvo 
artificers,  a  wagoner,  and.  under  the  organic  law,  from  oU 
to  100  privates,  but  under  temporary  restrictions  in  the  an- 
nual appropriation  for  the  army  the  number  of  privates 
avera-es  only  34,  which  gives  a  regimental  strength,  rank 
and  file  of  about  480  men.  The  companies  are  permanently 
designated  by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  are  so  posted  in 
the  battalion  as  to  have  the  senior  captain  on  the  right, 
the  next  in  rank  on  the  left,  the  third  in  the  centre,  and  so 
on  The  lieutenants,  when  not  commanding  subdivisions, 
and  the  sergeants,  when  not  acting  as  guides,  constitute 
the  "  file-closers,"  and  are  stationed  in  rear  of  tiieir  re- 
spective companies.  The  various  distinctive  formations 
of  our  battalion  and  of  a  company  are  indicated  in  i'lgs. 
6  and  7.     The  individual  soldier  is  armed  with  a  brcech- 
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loading  rifle  and  triangular  bayonet,  and  '^  .»<>"  "P"'" 
menting  with  a  contrivance  designed  o  combine  the  dan- 
gerous "qualities  of  the  bayonet  with  <''«  I'™'!^""  ,^'^  "«' 
of  the  M.ade  His  uniform  is  distinguished  by  Iiglit-blue 
trimmings,  and  in  heavy  marching  order  he  carries  a  knap- 
sack with  complete  change  of  clothing,  a  blanket  great- 
coat, several  days' rations  in  haversack,  a  canteen  of  water, 
and  60  rounds  of  ammunition.      ,.,..„  , 

Theoretically,  the  proportion  of  infantry  in  all  properly 
or-anized  armies  should  be  from  two-thirds  to  three-lourlhs 
of°the  permanent  establishment,  but  as  efficient  infantry 
can  he  created  more  readily  than  serviceable  artillery  or 
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cavalry,  this  proportion  is  rarely  maintaincil  in  a  peace 
establishment.  In  the  V.  S.  service  the  proportion  of  the 
three  arms  is  about — artillery  one-eighth,  cavalry  threc- 
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A,  in  linn;  B,  column  of  ("ours,  1, captain  ;  2.  first  lieutenant;  3. 
second  lieutenant ;  4,firsi  serj^eaut;  n,  secund sergeant;  6,  third 
sergeant;  7,  fourlli  sergeant;  H,  iiflh  sergeant ;  i),  musicians. 

eighths,  and  infantry  onc-ha!f,  but  the  exigencies  of  this 
service  demand  a  constant  interchange  of  duties  between 
the  three  arms.  Kubeiit  N.  Scott. 

InTant  Schools  were  originally  charitable  institutions 
that  sprang  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
simply  to  relieve  the  mothers  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the 
care  of  their  little  ehildren  when  they  are  away  at  day 
labor.  Their  value  was  merely  that  they  kept  the  children 
out  uf  the  streets  and  physically  eoinfurtable.  They  got 
the  name  of  W/oo/s  because  among  the  devices  for  keeping 
them  quiet  by  circumventing  their  spontaneous  activity, 
they  were  taught  to  march  and  some  gymnastic  exercises, 
and  to  sing  in  rhyme  or  intone  the  multiplication  table, 
tho  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  of  the  months  of  the 
year,  and  other  things  of  that  kind.  The  best  thing  taught 
in  the  infant  schools  was  to  sing  hymns,  for  music  is  the 
natural  language  of  piety,  and  little  children  thus  get  the 
notion  of  religion  and  some  of  its  most  suggestive  sym- 
bols into  their  "chambers  of  imagery."  Some  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Pes'alozzi,  and  especially  Wilderspin,  endeavored 
to  develop  something  educational  out  of  these  charitable 
institutions,  introducing  some  object-teaching.  But  they 
were  not  even  the  germ  of  the  kiiiflrrf/arten  (see  Fuokbkl 
and  KiNonruJARTKX),  bci^ausc  thoy  were  not  founded  on  any 
study  of  the  nature  nf  childhood,  and  their  method  was 
simply  routhir,  which  is  the  opposite  of  cu/tirntinfj:  so  far 
from  preparing  children  for  the  schools  of  instruction,  as 
the  kindergarten  education  docs,  their  substitution  of  memo- 
rized words  fur  ohscrved  things  renders  children  less  sus- 
ceptible of  being  taught  the  way  to  discover  facta  and 
truth.  Our  oouutrynian,  Mr.  A.  B.  Alcott,  in  articles 
written  in  the  lirst  Junnutl  of  JCducutton  published  in 
America — which  was  edited  by  William  Russell  in  Boston 
in  the  years  ISt-'O-^'J — pointed  out  the  radical  defect  of  the 
infant  school  method  of  dealing  with  i-hildren's  minds.  He 
made  e.vperinients  of  a  more  vital  one.  Jlis  wonderful 
success  in  touidiing  into  activity  the  moral  sense  of  the 
neglected  ehildren  in  the  cellars  of  Broad  street,  gathered 
by  some  charitable  latUes  of  Boston  into  an  infant  school  in 
182fi,  artracti'd  the  attention  of  the  cultivated  classes,  and 
lerl  to  the  establishment  of  a  school,  of  which  a  volume 
callefl  the  Rerurd  of  a  School  gives  an  account,  and  which 
contains  a  genuine  study  of  childhood  and  a  liigh  apprc- 
cintinn  of  Mr.  Alcott.  But  in  the  last  edition  of  this  book 
the  author  is  seen  to  liavc^  become  tin-  disciple  (d'  Froebel's 
hroaik-r  and  more  natural  method,  who.so  scope  involves  all 
that  \A  good  in  tho  infant  school,  corrects  its  errors,  nnci 
supplies  its  clcficieucies.  Kli/.aukth  P.  Pr.AUonY. 

Inrmizoiifi'do,  a  district  comprising  72  villages  in  the 
plain-country  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Vizcaya  or  Bis- 
cay ;  it  was  c<in.«idcrcd  as  the  noblest  region  of  llie  Banquu 
country, and  its  representatives  enjoycil  a  preference  at  the 
jnntuH.  The  name  is  supposed  to  imply  that  this  territory 
was  once  tho  <lomain  of  the  iu/nuzuurn — literally,  tho 
"great  infants" — of  tho  royal  family.  The  territory  is 
divided  into  the  five  werindmliH  of  Tribe,  Busturia,  Ar- 
rati;i,  Bi-ilia,  and  Maripuna. 

Iiirrction,     See  CosTAniov. 

In'lidel  [Lat.  )"»/;'/.7m.  "unfaithful,"  "unbelieving'*], 
a  l«rm  applied,  usunlly  with  somelhing  of  reproarh,  ( I )  to 
disbelievers  in  the  Christian  religion,  whether  atheists  or 
deists  (see  Athkism,  Dkirts};  (2)  to  non-believers,  such  ns 
Mohammedans  unit  heathens,  but  this  use  of  the  word  iit 
antiipintcd  and  now  unfrequent;  while  {'.'.)  the  skeptio  or 
doubter  (see  Skki-ticism),  as  a  nou  believer,  is  iiNo  to  some 


extent  liable  to  the  reproach  of  infidelity  ;  and  in  popular 
parlance  the  term  free-thinker  is  synonymous  with  infidel. 
(Sco  FuKE-THiNKEns,  by  0.  B.  Frothinoham.) 

In'iillitc  [f''i,  negative,  and  /?«!>,"  end  "].  In  music, 
certain  canonical  compositions  which  have  no  proper  close 
arc  called  infinite  (or  without  termination),  because  each 
part,  on  arriving  at  the  last  note,  immediately  returns  to 
the  first  and  proceeds  as  before,  the  number  of  repetitions 
being  at  the  pleasure  of  tho  ]>erformers<flnd  terminated  by 
an  arbitrary  signal.  The  real  ending  should  always  be  on 
tho  chord  of  the  tonic  or  one  of  its  inversions,  and  this 
also  on  a  principal  accented  part  of  a  bar  or  measure. 
Sometimes  a  final  cadence  is  expressly  added  to  the  canon, 
or  is  a  part  of  its  construction,  and  forms  the  proper  ter- 
mination. The  canon  is.  in  such  case,  said  to  be  f'uiitr. 
Uiihner  remarks  that ''an  infinite  unrestricted  canon  is 
easily  made  finite,  and  a  finite  made  infinite;  it  is  required 
only  to  add  a  cadence  in  the  one  case,  and  to  take  it  away 
in  the  other."  William  Stavnton. 

Infinite^  in  philosophy.  As  a  philosophical  term. 
''infinite"  expresses  the  form  of  Being  which  is  self- 
related  and  contains  no  implied  contrast  to  otlier-being. 
If  the  term  is  used  to  oxjiress  a  contrast  with  the  finite 
or  indefinite,  and  the  infinite  is  regarded  as  a  "beyond" 
to  the  finite,  the  thought  of  the  infinite  is  inadequate, 
and  tho  conception  is  really  that  of  one  finite  over 
against  another.  The  infinite  must  be  conceived  as  con- 
taining the  finite  witliin  it  as  an  essential  element  of  its 
self-relation.  There  are  three  significations  in  which  the 
term  "infinite"  is  employed,  corresponding  to  the  three 
stages  of  theoretical  reflection:  («)  the  dogmatic.  f/>)  the 
skeptical,  (c)  the  speculative.  I.  .As  merely  negative  of 
the  finite,  in  which  case  the  finite  expresses  concrete  reality 
and  fulness  of  relations,  while  the  infinite  expresses  a  mere- 
ly abstract  and  negative  notion,  "conceived  only  by  think- 
ing away  the  very  conditions  under  which  thought  itself  is 
realized."  The  infinite  in  this  sense  is,  according  to  Sir 
AVilliam  Hamilton,  "  the  unconditii>nally  unlimited;"  tho 
absolute,  defined  as  "tho  unconditionally  limited,"  being 
the  other  species  constituting  the  genus  of  the  "uncon- 
ditioned." Such  an  Infinite,  I)eing  Indelerminate.  and  de- 
void of  all  properties  or  attributes,  and  without  distinction 
or  diRcrence from  anythingclseor  within  itself,  is  an  empty 
abstraction.  The  very  thought  of  it  involves  self-contra- 
diction ;  the  form  of  its  definition  jdaees  it  in  relation  or 
contrast,  as  excluding  llie  finite,  whiU^  the  (content  of  its 
definition  denies  all  relation  or  determination  whatsoever. 
The  attempt  to  conceive  such  a  thought  results  in  a  sort  of 
ideal  oscillation  between  the  determined  and  undetermined 
—the  thought  of  the  Indefinite,  or  Infinite  Progress.  IT. 
The  "infinite  jirogress"  is  the  form  under  which  the  infi- 
nite is  most  commonly  thought.  The  infinite  divisibility 
of  space,  its  infinite  extent,  the  infinite  regress  of  causes  or 
conditions  in  the  search  of  a  First  Cause,  tho  doctrine  of 
moral  ]>erfectil>ility,  etc.,  furnisli  ]>ractica!  examples.  Tho 
mind  passes  from  one  phase  to  its  opposite,  and  returns 
again  only  to  repeat  the  process;  for  it  finds  in  each  phase 
its  other,  and  endeavors  analytically  to  separate  them. 
Each  cause,  inasmuch  as  it  begins  to  act,  must  have  an- 
other cause  to  explain  the  occasion  of  its  action  at  this 
particular  time;  each  space  divided  furnishes  two  spaces 
which  are  in  all  respects  like  the  first  space,  and  capable 
of  division  again;  beyond  any  space  which  we  may  con- 
ceive or  jjicture  in  our  minds  there  is  still  other  space; 
whatever  is,  is  finite  and  imperfect,  and  Iliererure  ought  to 
bo  reformed  or  improved.  In  the  thought  of  tlie  infinite 
as  a  progress  there  is  an  unconscious  dual  activity  in  tho 
mind,  in  which  the  iniaginatlun  and  reflection  take  ]>art. 
The  faniiJMS  "antinomies"  of  Kant  arise  in  this  way.  The 
finite  is  plcture-i  (o  the  mind,  ami  the  pure  reflection  tran- 
scends the  picture  or  image,  and  defines  for  itself  the  logi- 
cal conditions  of  (ho  finite,  but  immediately  applies  these 
conditions  to  a  finite  realization  and  renews  its  mental  im- 
ago. Sir  William  Hamilton  held  that  "all  that  is  conceiv- 
able in  thought  lii's  between  two  extremes,  wliieli,  as  eon- 
trailietory  of  each  other,  cannot  both  be  true,  but  of  which 
as  mutual  contradictories  one  must  be  true."  His  proof  is 
"by  applicatifui  to  tho  phenomena."  In  regard  tu  space, 
for  example,  he  finds,  on  the  one  hand,  that  we  are  uinible 
to  conceive  space  as  bounded,  for  then  it  wituld  besurnnind- 
eil  by  spaeo ;  on  tho  other  hand,  we  cannot  conceive  it  us 
infinite,  for  we  nro  unable  to  "realize  in  thought"  unliinit- 
etl  space  by  "  tranncending  in  fancy"  the  finite,  or  even  by 
"exhuuKting  imagination"  in  the  attempt  to  inuige  it.  In 
this  wo  have  tho  representative  faculty  tailing  to  produce 
an  adequate  picture  of  infinite  spaeo.  Since  even  mental 
picfures  must  be  finite,  a  suecesslul  pieturo  of  i«pace  as  a 
wtiole  would  prove  its  finitude,  and  thuK  contradict  tho  in- 
forcriec  of  pure  reflection,  wliieh  pr(in<iuticeH  f«pace  infinite, 
on  the  ground  that  any  liminil  mn  <jf  spiten  musthomadr  by 
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space  itself  and  thus  continue  it  instead  of  ending  it.  Since, 
however,  an  image  or  picture  of  space  is  impossible,  the  two 
results  harmonize,  and  there  is  nu  antinomy.  III.  Under 
the  thought  of  the  "infinite  progress"  lies,  therefore,  the 
thought  of  the  positive  infinite.  Spinoza  called  this  the 
injinitnm  acta  ccl  rntioiiis,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  infini- 
tuiu  ijnntjhiationit,  already  described.  The  infinite  recur- 
rence of  the  same  limit?  implies  the  necessary  self-relation 
of  the  process.  To  affirm  that  beyond  every  conceivable 
boundary  or  assignable  limit  there  is  still  more  space,  im- 
plies an  insight  into  the  self-limiting  or  self-continuing 
nature  of  space.  If  it  related  to  something  else,  it  were 
finite:  to  be  infinite,  it  must  be  its  own  limit  or  a//en(»j. 
The  highest  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  conscious 
being,  wherein  the  subject  is  its  own  object,  knowing  and 
known  Itring  identical.  Aristotle  makes  the  Infinite  and 
highest  truth  to  be  roTjo-i?  co^o-ew?. — Dr.  Noah  Porter  (  77/*; 
Hum.  Lit.,  p.  G.'tT)  gives  tliis  standpoint  clearly:  "The 
*  antinomies'  of  Kant  and  the  'essential  contradictories' 
of  Hamilton,  each  of  which  seems  necessary  to  the  mind, 
and  each  of  which  excludes  tiie  other,  are  all  made  by  the 
mind  itself  in  the  attempt  to  illustrate  the  infinite  by  the 
finite.  The  antinomies  of  Kant  are  incompatibilities  be- 
tween an  imufje  and  a  relation  which  the  image  exempli- 
fies, or  between  two  images  adduced  to  illustrate  different 
relations,  or  between  two  concepts  which  are  not  both  ne- 
cessary to  the  mind.  The  solution  of  them  is  to  be  found 
in  the  restatement  of  the  conceptions  between  which  these 
incompatibilities  are  said  to  exist."  *' When  Hamilton 
says  we  musteonceive  of  space  as  a  bounded  or  not  bound- 
cil  sphere,  he  introduces  the  image  of  an  object  existing  in 
space  and  limited  in  space,  in  order  to  illustrate  space  it- 
self, and  confounds  the  one  with  tfie  other.  To  introduce 
the  image  of  an  extended  oljject  to  show  that  space  exists 
and  holds  some  relafion  to  every  extended  object,  is  legiti- 
mate, hut  to  substitute  the  limited — /.  e.  an  extended  ob- 
ject— for  the  true  unlimited — f.  e.  space  which  makes  ex- 
tension possible — and  then  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  incom- 
patibilities of  our  own  creation,  is  to  fall  into  the  very  se- 
rious error  of  cnnfouuding  the  image  with  tliG  notion  ("ji- 
schannnff  with  the  H'^'ji-iff")  against  which  Hamilton  ex- 
pressly cautions  his  pupils."  While  nominalists  and  ma- 
terialists have  generally  denied  th^  possibility  of  knowing 
the  infinite,  for  subjective  or  objective  reasons,  most  real- 
ists and  idealists  have  claimed,  a  knowledgs  of  it  more  or 
less  aderjnate.  W.  T.  Karris. 

Iiifiiiiles  and  Infinitesimals.  In  mathematics,  an 
infinite  ifnuiidti/  is  a  quantity  greater  than  any  assignable 
quantity  of  the  same  kind,  and  an  infiniteHimal  is  a  quan- 
tity less  than  any  assignable  quantity  of  the  same  kind. 
To  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  terms  infinite  and  in- 
finitesimal, let  us  take  the  fraction  -,  whose  numerator  is  a 

finite  constant — that  is,  a  quantity  that  contains  a  definite 
number  of  known  units — and  whose  denominator  is  vai-ia- 
hfc.  As  ^"  diminishes,  the  value  of  the  fraction  increases; 
when  X  becomes  exceedingly  small,  the  value  of  the  frac- 
tion becomes  exceedingly  large ;  in  all  cases  we  can  give  to 
X  a  value  so  small  as  to  make  the  fraction  greater  than  any 
assignable  quantity  of  the  same  kind.  The  v.alue  towards 
which  the  fraction  tends  as  x  tends  toward  0  is  said  to  be 
■infinite^  and  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  co.  Again,  as  x  in- 
creases, the  value  of  the  fraction  diminishes;  when  x  be- 
comes exceedingly  great,  the  value  of  the  fraction  becomes 
exceedingly  small  ;  in  all  cases  we  can  give  a  value  to  x 
so  great  that  it  will  make  the  fraction  less  than  any  as- 
signable quantity  of  the  same  kind.  The  value  towards 
which  the  fraction  tends  when  x  tends  towards  infinity  is 
said  to  be  infinitr>iiwiif^  and  is  often,  though  not  properly, 
denoted  by  the  symbol  0.  These  relations  are  expressed  by 
saying  that  a  finite  quantity  divided  by  an  infinitesimal  is 
infinite,  and  a  finite  quantity  divided  by  infinity  is  an  in- 
finitesimal; that  is.    -  =  <»  and   —==0.     Neither  an  infi- 

t)  CO 

nite  nor  an  infinitesimal  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a 
finite  unit. 

The  terms  infinite  and  infinitesimal,  as  above  explained, 
are  purely  technical,  and  their  signification  must  not  be 
confounded  with  their  absolute  or  popular  meanings.  Thus, 
the  0  or  naught  of  common  language  is  an  absolute  nega- 
tion of  quantity,  whereas  the  infinitesimal,  or  the  0  as  we 
have  described  it,  is  a  quantity,  but  it  is  a  quantity  so 
small  that  it  is  inappreciable  in  comparison  with  any  finite 
qunntiiy. 

Infinites  and  infinitesimals,  according  to  their  technical 
signification,  may  be  compared  with  each  other;  that  is, 
they  mav  have  definite  ratios.     Thus,  if  we  take  the  ex- 

"  ft    2h    :iit  ,  . 

pressions     ,  — ,  — -,  etc.,  x  being  the  same  in  all,  .and  then 

XXX 

if  we  suppose  x  to  become  infinitely  small,  there  will  result 


a  series  of  infinites  of  which  the  second  is  twice  the  first, 
the  third  three  times  the  first,  and  so  on.  Again,  if  we 
suppose  X  to  become  infinitely  great,  there  will  result  a 
scries  of  infinitesimals  in  which  each  bears  a  definite  ratio 
to  every  other  one.  The  principle  here  enunciated  is  the 
basis  of  the  infiuitesimal  calculus:  thus,  the  ratio  of  the 
infinitesimal  increment  of  the  variable  to  the  correspond- 
ing increment  of  the  function  is  a  definite  ratio,  and  is 
called  the  differential  coefficient  of  the  function.  The  ratio 
of  these  simultaneous  increments  can  be  found  from  the  re- 
lation between  the  function  and  its  variable,  and  conversely 
the  relation  between  the  function  and  variable  m.Ty  be 
found  from  the  ratio  of  their  infinitesimal  increments. 

The  terms  infinite  and  infinitesimal  are  purely  relative, 
so  that  we  may  have  infinites  that  are  infinitely  great  with 
respect  to  other  infinites,  and  infinitesimals  that  arc  in- 
finitely small  with  respect  to  other  infinitesimals.     For,  let 

1         a*        x'^ 

us  take  the  continued  identical  equation,  —  =  — -=  —r,  etc.: 

X        x^        x^ 

I  if  we  suppose  .r  to  be  infinitely  great  with  respect  to  1,  then 

■  will  x^  be  infinitely  great  with   respect  to  x,  .r^  will   be  in- 
I  finitely  great  with  respect  to  x"^.  and  so  on  ;  if  we  suppose 

■  r  to  be  infinitely  small  with  respect  to  1.  then  will  x^  be  in- 
]  finitely  small  with  respect  to  x,  x^  will  be  infinitely  small 

with  respect  to  x^,  and  so  on.  Infinites  and  infinitesimals 
may  be  cither  positive  or  negative.  Thus,  if  a  divided  by 
X  is  a  positive  infinite  or  infinitesimal,  then  will  —a  divided 
by  X  be  a  negative  infinite  or  infinitesimal. 

Infinites  and  infinitesimals  are  subject  to  definite  rules, 
and  the  resulting  calculus  is  as  rigorous  and  true  as  the 
calculus  of  finite  quantities.  In  fact,  many  of  the  processes 
of  geometry  are  based  on  the  ideas  of  infinites  and  in- 
finitesimals as  above  explained.  Thus,  if  ^\o  inscribe  a 
regular  polygon  in  a  circle,  and  then  bisect  the  arcs  sub- 
tended by  each  side  of  the  polygon,  and  join  tlie  points  of 
bisection  with  t!ie  adjacent  vertices  of  the  polygon,  there 
will  be  inscribed  a  second  regular  polygon  having  twice  as 
many  sides  as  the  given  one:  this  polygon  will  coincide 
more  nearly  with  the  circle  than  the  first.  If  we  form  a 
third  regular  polygon  in  the  same  manner,  having  twice  as 
many  sides  as  the  second,  it  will  coincide  still  more  nearly 
with  the  circle  than  the  second,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  If 
we  conceive  this  process  of  bisection  and  formation  of 
polygons,  each  having  twice  as  many  sides  as  the  preced- 
ing one,  to  be  continued,  the  varying  polygon  will  con- 
tinually approach  the  circle,  and  finally,  when  the  number 
of  sides  of  the  polygon  becomes  infinite,  the  polygon  will 
coincide  with  the  circle.  Hence,  we  say  that  a  circle  is  a 
regular  polygon  having  an  infinite  number  of  sides,  and 
consequently  whatever  can  be  predicated  of  regular  poly- 
gons can  also  be  predicated  of  the  circle.  Thus,  the  area 
of  a  regular  polygon  is  equal  to  its  perimeter  multiplied  by 
one-half  of  its  apothem  ;  but  the  perimeter  of  a  circle  is  its 
circumference,  and  the  apothem  of  a  circle  is  its  radius; 
hence,  the  area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  its  circumference  mul- 
tiplied by  one-half  of  its  radius.  A^^  G.  Pkck. 

Inflammable-^as  Engine.     See  Gas-En'gine. 

Inflamma'tion  [Lat.  inflammn,  injlanunatnm,  to  "  kin- 
dle, "  //amHi«,  "flame"],  a  morbid  process  characterized 
by  heat,  redness,  p.ain,  and  swelling.  The  predisposing 
cause  may  be  anything  which  tends  to  influence  injuri- 
ously the  animal  economy — plethora  or  anjcmia.  When 
a  part  has  once  been  the  seat  of  inflammation,  it  is  very 
liable  to  be  afi"ected  again  under  the  slightest  exciting 
cause.  Age  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  inflammation  ;  in 
infancy  the  parts  most  subject  to  become  inflamed  are  the 
bowels,  pharynx,  larynx,  and  brain,  whereas  during  adult 
life  these  parts  are  seldom  affected,  the  favorite  seat  then 
being  the  lungs,  heart,  urinary  apparatus,  etc.  Sex  exerts 
a  certain  influence;  a  female  is  more  apt  to  suffer  from 
peritonitis,  phlebitis,  or  cellulitis  in  consequence  of  the  par- 
turient act.  So  the  temperament,  food,  occupation,  climate, 
etc.  all  influence,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  individual  to  be  attacked  by  inflammation. 
The  exciting  causes  may  be  divided  iuto  the  constitutional 
and  local;  the  former  includes  all  tliose  agents  which  are 
capable  of  rendering  the  blood  impure,  as  poisonous  gases, 
cold,  heat,  etc.  The  local  cause  is  generally  an  injury  of 
some  kind,  either  chemical  or  mechanical.  Every  vascular 
part  may  be  the  seat  of  inflammation,  and  usually  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  its  vascularity.  It  also  seems 
necessary  that  nerves  should  be  present.  Cartilage  con- 
taius  no  nerves  and  but  few  vessels,  and  is  therefore  rarely 
the  seat  of  inflammation.  Epidermis,  hair,  and  the  nails 
are  never  inflamed,  being  destitute  of  blood-vessels,  nerves, 
and  lymphatics.  Inflammation  may  extend  from  one  part 
to  .another  in  one  of  the  following  ways:  By  continuity  of 
tissue;  thus  we  find  that  in  infliitnmatlon  of  the  arachnoid 
the  inflammatory  action  after  a  few  days  extends  to  the 
brain-substance  and  causes  delirium;  through  the  agency  of 


the  blood-vessels,  they  carrying  the  products  of  the  inflam- 
matory action  to  healthy  parts,  and  exciting  therein  a  dis- 
eased action;  and  through  thu  nervous  system:  but  the 
last  way  is  probably  more  theoretical  than  borne  out  by 
fact.  The  inllammation  more  likely  arises  de  novo  thuu 
that  it  is  produced  Ihrouj^h  nervous  sympathy. 

Inflammation  is  j;eneraUy  dnided  into  llic  acute  and 
chronic  viirictics;  the  former  runs  a  rapid  course  and  is 
attended  by  well-maikcd  symptoms — pain,  heat,  redness, 
and  swelling.  The^e  have  been  j;iveu  as  the  symptoms  uf 
inflammation  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  The  swelling 
is  caused  by  enlar<;;eraent  of  the  vessels,  aud  more  particu- 
larly from  serous  effusion,  whieh  takes  place  into  the  ail- 
jaeent  tissues:  at  a  later  period  wc  have  plastic  exuiia- 
tion,  which  in  the  end  tends  to  lessen  the  size  of  a  ]»art. 
The  redness  is  a  leading  feature,  and  is  due  to  enlarge- 
ment uf  the  vessels  and  an  increase  of  the  coloring-matter 
of  the  blood.  Pain  is  n()t  essential  to  the  disease — jineu- 
monia  and  ence])halilis  arc  not  ji.iinful  disonses — but  ex- 
ternal inflammations  are  always  attended  with  pain,  which 
is  due  tu  pressure  upon  the  uUimate  sensitive  nervous  fila- 
ments. Serous  membranes  stand  next  to  lihrous  structures 
of  joints  in  the  severity  of  inflarnniation,  although  we  may 
have  serous  membranes  inflamed  without  pain,  as  in  puer- 
peral peritonitis.  The  heat  is  a  <lirect  result  of  hyperjemia. 
It  is  chiefly  felt  in  external  inflammations  ;  the  part  re- 
ceives more  blood,  and  is  consec|ueiitIy  of  a  higher  temper- 
ature than  the  rest  cif  the  surfa;-e,  but  it  never  rises  above 
the  heat  of  the  blood.  Acute  inflainmation  is  always  at- 
tenilcd  by  more  or  less  fever,  whi(*h  may  be  ushered  in  by  a 
chill.  The  pulse  runs  up  to  1110-120,  the  respirations  arc 
increased  in  number  to  2^>  or  l)l(  per  minute,  and  the  tem- 
perature is  raised  to  102°-I(I4*^  F.  :  the  secretions  arc  sup- 
pressed, ami  there  is  headache  and  sometimes  delirium. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  exact 
changes  whieh  take  i>Iace  in  a  part  attacked  by  inflamma- 
tion by  artiticiiilly  producing  an  iufiammation  in  the  web 
of  a  frog's  foot  or  the  wing  of  a  bat,  and  closely  watching 
the  changes  under  a  powerful  microscope;  these  observa- 
tions have  ied  to  the  following  conclusions:  In  inflamma- 
tion the  first  change  is  in  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves, 
but  of  this  system  wc  know  nothing  except  its  effects.  This 
nervous  system  influences  the  various  determinations  of 
blood,  as  seen  in  blushing  and  the  local  temporary  engorge- 
ment of  nervous  women;  as  also  congestions,  which  are 
not  mechanical  in  their  cause,  but  occur  from  a  passive 
state  of  the  vessels.  Next  we  will  notice  the  changes  which 
are  seen  to  occur  in  the  blood-vessels.  There  is  at  first 
active  congestion  of  the  part,  and  this  comlition  is  caused 
by  internal  or  external  irritation.  Soon  stagnation  is  ob- 
served to  take  place  at  points.  In  the  natural  state  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  never  touch  the  walls  of  the  capillaries, 
but  in  inllammation  this  rule  no  longer  oljtains,  and  they 
begin  to  adhere  to  the  walls  and  to  each  other.  Tliis  is 
known  as  the  Hinnln  ;  as  it  increases  the  vessels  continue  to 
dilate,  and  very  soon  after  the  stasis  is  established  the 
vessels  begin  to  exude  their  contents,  which  makes  its  ap- 
pearance amongst  the  tissues.  This  exudation  is  not  a 
coagulatit)n  of  the  blood  as  seen  outside  the  hotly  ;  it  is 
serous  at  first,  but  is  soon  followeil  liy  an  efl'usion  of  lymph 
or  liquor  sanguinis,  which,  according  to  iho  old  theory, 
might  be  organized  into  false  membrane  or  degenerate  into 
pus,  it  depending  on  the  tissues  involved  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  patient.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
Cohnheim's  theory  of  the  formation  of  pus  is  tlic  one  gen- 
erally received — viz.  that  the  (lorpuseles  are  identical  with 
the  white  blood-corpuscles,  whieh  are  exuded  through  the 
walls  of  (ho  vessels.  In  process  of  time  the  false  membrane 
becomes  smooth.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  whether 
nerves  are  formeil  in  the  tissues  or  not.  Two  theories  are 
given  to  account  for  the  formation  cjf  vessels  in  these  new 
productions — viz.  V^Jgc^8  and  IlunterV.  V'ogel  believes 
that  he  has  scon  the  membrane  itself  produce  the  blood, 
an<I  afterwards  the  vessels  to  contain  this  blood,  and  lie 
says  that  finally  these  new  vessels  coitiinunieate  with  the 
old  ones.  Hunter  believes  that  the  new  vessels  arc  given 
off  from  the  old  ones.  After  vessels  have  been  formed  in 
the.^o  new  tissues  contrat^tion  commences,  and  both  the 
membrane  iind  the  vessels  be(M>mc  sniaUer  and  firmer.  This 
contraction  somi'tiuu-s  pro\eH  a  serious  matter,  as  in  the 
contraction  of  liands  nnumd  the  intestines,  especially  in 
the  neighl)orhood  of  the  rectum;  the  effects  <tf  the  contrac- 
tion are  also  serious  about  the  pt-rieardiuin,  causing  at  times 
hyj)ertropliy  >)(  the  heurt;  the  pleura  sutli-rs  h'ast  from  it. 

The  duration  and  ehanieler  of  the  inflammation  vary 
with  theeondition  of  the  part  nfleeted  and  th'-  eouslitution 
of  the  patient.  When  once  fairly  estiiblished,  it  may  de- 
stroy life  by  exhaustion  or  by  interfering  with  the  function 
of  some  important  organ,  as  the  lungs  or  heart.  It  nuiy 
also  ferniimitf  in  resolution,  suppuration,  or  morlifieiition. 
Resolution  consists  in   the  restoration  of  the  afl'eeted  part 


to  its  normal  condition,  without  suppuration  having  taken 
place.  It  is  by  far  the  most  favorable  termination  of  in- 
tiammatory  action.  Suppuration  eonsistsof  the  formation 
of  a  fluid  called  pus,  as  descrilicd  above  ;  it  is  a  yellowish 
liquid,  in  which  float  numerous  small  round  granular  cor- 
puscles. When  the  pus  is  thin,  dirty,  and  acrid,  it  is  called 
irhttr.  When  suppuration  continues  for  any  length  of 
time,  it  gives  rise  to  a  fever  known  as  hectic  fever.  This 
is  diurnal  in  character,  commencing  with  a  chill,  followed 
by  a  fever,  and  then  sweating.  The  chill  lasts  from  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour,  the  fever  from  one  to  two  hours.  In  a 
great  many  cases  tlie  three  stages  are  not  well  marked,  one, 
or  even  two,  of  them  being  often  times  omitted.  The  in- 
flammatory action  maybe  so  intense  as  to  deprive  tlie  j>art 
of  its  proper  sup()ly  of  blood,  and  so  cause  ulceration  and 
mortification  (see  Gangrexk);  this  condition  is  attended 
by  a  symptomatic  typhoid  fever,  the  symptoms  of  which 
are — dry  tongue  witli  sordcs,  trembling,  restlessness,  de- 
lirium, museu'  volitantes,  pulse  feeble,  small^  and  frequent, 
involuntary  evacuations. 

Treatniriit  of  fitJlumninfiov.-^Vi'c  have  local  and  consti- 
tutional menus  for  combating  thi.s  eondilion  ;  sometimes 
one  alone  will  do  the  work,  but  generally  we  employ  them 
conjointly.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  the 
cause,  if  discoverable;  if  not.  the  bowels  should  he  freely 
moved  once  a  day,  and  the  skin  and  kiiineys  be  made  to 
act  by  the  administration  of  diaphoretics  and  diuretics. 
Careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  diet  and  regimen 
of  the  jtatienf,  and  heat  and  moisture  applied  to  tlic  in- 
flamed part,  either  in  the  form  of  poultices  or  ppongio- 
peline  or  the  !u)t-wa(er  hath.  If  thv  |i:iticnt  be  plethoric, 
it  will  be  a  great  benefit  at  times  to  bleed  him  to  the  amount 
of  about  sixteen  ounces.  This  practice  has  been  greatly 
decried  of  late,  but  j^ractitioners  are  too  apt  to  swing  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other:  from  the  practice  of  almost 
bleeding  a  person  to  death  for  the  most  trivial  ailment  they 
have  come  to  discard  the  lancet  altogether.  How  the  benefit 
arising  from  the  moflcrate  abstraction  of  blood  from  a  ro- 
bust, healthy  individual  who  lias  been  stricken  down  with 
pneumonia  or  any  acute  inflammation,  can  be  questioned, 
is  a  mystery.  Surgeons,  however,  are  not  so  averse  to 
local  blood-letting,  which  may  be  done  by  scarifications 
with  a  lancet,  by  wet  or  dry  cupping,  or  leeches.  It  seems 
to  afford  instant  relief  to  the  patient  by  removing  prer^sure 
and  consequent  irritation  of  the  inflamed  part.  Cold  e\np- 
orating  lotions  continuously  applied  are  a  great  relief.  They 
cause  the  capillaries  to  contract,  and  thereby  diminish  the 
afflux  of  blood.  Edward  J.  UrRMixcHAM. 

Inflec'tion  [Lat.  infii-tn,  hijhxum,  to  "bend"],  the 
general  term  comprising  all  tlic  various  modifications  of  a 
word  (fleelensifui,  conjugation,  etc.)  by  which  niodifications 
of  the  idea  (plurality,  past  and  future  tense,  etc.)  are  ex- 
pressed. In  the  monosyllabic  languages  any  change  which 
the  idea  undergoes  is  expressed  by  the  addition  of  an  inde- 
pendent word;  in  tlie  ngglutinative,  these  mlditions  do  not 
remain  independent,  but  combine  with  the  primitive  sig- 
nification and  form  composite  words  ;  but  in  the  inflectional 
languages  a  change  of  the  end  of  the  word^with  or  with- 
out some  phonetic  change  in  the  root  itself — suffices  to  ex- 
press the  various  nujdifications  of  the  idea.  It  must  he  ob- 
served, however,  that  these  inflectional  endings  are  not  mere- 
ly arbitrary  signs;  they  were  originally  ind(  pendent  words 
themselves.  Thus,  the  ending*  found  in  the  nominative  sin- 
gular of  many  nouns  in  the  tJreek  nnil  Latin  languages  is 
a  remnant  of  the  jiersonal  i)roiioun  of  the  third  person; 
ami  the  endings  forming  the  oblique  cases  were  originally 
pronouns  indicative  of  some  direction  of  motion — irfttre 
(dative  find  ablative),  wfn'ffirr  (aceusativi').  and  irfinice 
(genitive).  Or.  to  take  an  example  from  a  conjugation,  the 
endings  hnt  and  rit,  indicating  the  past  tenses  in  the  Latin 
language,  are  simply  phonetic  moililicnl  ions  of  Iho  aux- 
iliary vcrU  fiKit  and  /nit.  I'ut  as  tin-  lnws  of  ])honetie 
change  are  very  different  in  the  difl'erent  languages,  and 
im|)erfeelly  known  in  them  all,  and  as  a  still  greater  uncer- 
tainty prevails  with  respect  to  the  laws  td"  phonetic  decay, 
the  whole  subject  of  inflcotion  is  as  yet  very  obscure. 

lullcx^ion.  A  point  itf  iujirjritm  is  a  point  at  winch  a 
curve  from  being  concave  in 
any  ilireetion  lueiHucs  con- 
cave in  I  he  opposite  direction. 
Thus,  in  the  curve  P  S  Q. 
Iho  concavity  is  turned  down- 
ward from  P  to  S  and  upward 
from  S  lo  tj  ;  henee.  S  is  a 
point  of  inflexion.  In  pnf'i'ing 
a  point  of  inflexion  Ilio  ra- 
dius of  curvature  of  the  curre 
changes  si^n  by  parsing 
through  r  ;  but  this  rrf|nires 
rdinato  should  change  sign 


that  the  second  diflTerentialof  tli 
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by  iiassinj?  through  0 ;  honop.  wo  mnv  dctcrmino  tho  num- 
ber anil  piisitioi.s  of  tho  (loinls  of  iiillrxion  on  n  ™n  c  wlioso 
iv.uilli.ni  is  given  bvllii'  follow. n.i;  [.nu-oss  :  ll.lhMolitnil.- 
IliV  .•(|n!ilii>n  i)f  tho  .Mirvo  Iwioo  ;  then  from  thofo  oqnutlonM 
iinil  Iho  o.inntion  of  tho  cnrvc  lin.i  tho  v.iluo  of  tho  soconi\ 
ililVoronlial  of  y  in  tornis  of..-,  anil  (.hioo  tho  rosnit  equal  to 
0-  from  tho  rosullini;  oiiuation  tln.l  tho  values  of  .r;  thoso 
will  in.lioato  tho  positions  of  all  tho  (...ints  that  oan  h.v  pos- 
sihilitv  ho  points  of  inlloxiou.  Thon  tost  thoso  valnos  ol  a- 
as  folfows:  suhstituto  oaoh  valuo  of  x.l!r»l  iliniinishoil  by, 
and  ».■.-.. M.//'/  inoroaso.l  by,  an  iulinitoly  small  quantity  lor 
X  in  tho  soo'ond  ililTorontial  of.-/,  and  soo  if  tho  rosulls  havo 
eontrarv  siscns ;  if  so,  tho  oorrospondinif  valuo  is  tho 
aVisoissa  of  a  point  of  inlloxiou;  if  not,  it  doos  not  corre- 
spond to  a  point  of  inlloxiou.  W.  0.  I'KCK. 

liillorfs'fCIICC  |l,!>t.  iiillnn-m-n.  to  "hogin  to  blos- 
som"! tho  torm  whioh  botanists  use  to  dosij{"alo  tho  iir- 
rui'omont  .vf  tlowors  upon  a  plant.  Vlowers  and  hrivnchea 
■no  ovolvod  from  buds.  Thoso  two  kinds  of  buds  asroe  in 
tho  positions  whioh  Ihov  oooupy  ;  oons.'.iuonlly.  Mower- 
buds,  like  loaf  buds,  mav  loruiinato  tho  sI.mu  or  branobes 
or  nniv  risi-  from  tho  axils  of  loaves.  I'bo  formor  aro  eallod 
1,-,-mimil.  tho  latter  n.rill.in/.  When  one  tlower  only  ooort- 
pios  tho  summit  of  the  slom,  it  is  (oimi'ioJ  mi:!  Kolitun/ ; 
whou  only  ono  ooours  in  tho  axil  of  a  loaf,  it  is  o.ri7/<ii7/ 
<!»,/  ,:nliii\rii.  If  sovoral  llowors  are  dovolopo.l  near  eneh 
other  on  a  stem  or  braneh.  so  us  to  form  a  elnslor,  the  eon- 
ti"Uous  leaves  are  uonorally  unlike  ordinary  foliujje,  and 
are  known  as  /.roots.  The  stalk  whioh  snpp.uls  a  llowor 
or  a  llowor-olustor  is  its  ;i../ii.../.,  an.l  the  slalk  ol  eaeh 
llowor  of  a  oluster,  its  ;,r,/.V.7.  When  llowors  have  no  sup- 
iMirliu"  stalks,  thov  aro  «i-»«i7e.  Tho  o.ri'»  o/  injlnrrareiire 
is  the  name  sjiven  'to  that  part  of  the  stalk  on  whioh  tho 
llowors  of  a'elustor  are  arraniied.  When  it  bears  .sessile 
llowors  it  is  eallod  tho  rh.u-liit:  whou  it  is  very  muob  short- 
ened and  Ihiokoiiod.  the  ,:rr,,l,u-l,:  .\11  forms  of  inlU.res- 
oonoe  aro  reforrod  to  two  typos,  or  to  a  oombiuation  of  tho 
two.  Thoso  plans  are  known  under  the  following  mimes ; 
( 1 ) 'iai/./;.M>.  iuiled'i-mlii.iU;  or  (■mri/;!,,/ :  ('.M  ,lrl!„;i<; 
ilil,;-mii'i:ilf.  or  i-nln/iiiiiil :  (S)  ml.nil.  in  whioh  the  mam 
axis  develops  in  oiio  wiiy,  and  the  separate  llower-cluslors 

in  tho  other.  .      ,  ,      .■ 

1     liulilliiitc  I'lirfoiMOfiire  is  eharaoteriiod  by  the  spring- 
ing of  llowors  IViun  axillary  bu.ls,  while  the  terminal  bud 
ot'*tllo  slom  develops  as  an  ordinary  braueli.  by  whioh  the 
main  axis  inav  be  in.lotinitoly  prolonged.     The  simplest 
ease  is  that  in  wliieli  the  tlowors  aro  axillary  and  solitary. 
M  inv  such  solilarv  tlowors  may  apnoar  as  tho  main  axis 
lou'lhens.      If    npproxiinaled,    and    the    loaves    aro    di- 
mini-bod  to  braels,  they  form  a  llower-elustor  of  tho  in- 
dolinite    sort.      Suoh    olustors    are  simple    when    the   pe- 
diinole    is    uubranehod.    eompoiind    when     the    podunole 
br'inehes   to   support   smaller  elnsters  of   the   same   kind. 
Simi.lo.  iiuloliuite  elusters  may  have  ^n  the  flowers  homo 
on  pedieels  along  the  sides  of  an  elongated  axis  (.iirriuo); 
(LM    along    a   shorter    axis,    tho    lower   pedieels    length- 
oiiod  ^ooiv"'''l:  (:t)  eluslered  on  an  axis  whioh  is  so  short 
that    all    the    llowor-slalks    appear   to    spring    from    the 
same  point  {.nmhrl).      If  the  flowers  aro  sessilo  and  iir- 
vaugeil  along  a  lengthened  axis,  the  cluster  is  .i  «^>i*t  .•  if 
tho  axis  is  very  short,  o  h.,„l.     The  ,im,„l  or  ctlkiu  is  ft 
poealiar  sealv"and   usually  .Irooping  sj.ike.     The  »,Mi./i.r 
ISO  tloshy  spike  or  bead  with   inoonspieuous  flowers,  the 
whole  fio.|iieullv  enveloiied   by  a  showy  bract,  ft  «/irt(*r. 
The  raeenio.  eoi'ymb,  and  umbel  may  heeomc  compound. 
If  the  two  fornier  braneh  irregularly,  Iboy  form  a  ;..iii.'e^'  .■ 
if  this   is  erowded   into  a  eouipaot   oUlsler.  it  is  souiotimos 
called  (*v.«ii.«.     'I'he  Utile  elusters  of  a  compound   unilud 
are  iimMIrl^.     When  several  bracts  are  grouped  closely 
together  at  Iho  base  of  a  oluster,  they  constitute  an   iii- 
fo7iierc  ;  if  they  ocour  lit  tho  base  of  partial  clusters,  iii- 
fo/Hcr/«. 

2.  Drfinilr  fiirUue»een<-r.—\n  Ibis  tho  main  stem,  or  cacli 
fueccssi've  iiideiiendent  braneh.  is  terminated  by  a  flower. 
When  a  blossom  is  evolved  from  a  terminal  bud.  growth  ot  j 
Ihe  stem  or  braneh  is  of  eourse  arrested,  and  all  further 
growlh  depends  upon  Iho  dovelopniont  of  other  axes  or 
branehes  from  axils  below,  which  in  turn  are  arrested  in 
the  same  way.  The  simplest  doHnite  infloreseenoe  is  that  I 
of  a  sidilary  and  terminal  flower.  When  several  branehes 
from  the  axils  underneath  have  boon  suceessivoly  termi- 
nated by  blossoms,  tho  oluster  so  produced  may  be  dislin- 
giiishcd'from  one  of  the  indeliuile  kind  by  the  i-evorsal  of 
the  order  in  which  the  flowers  expand.  Tho  upper  flowers 
bloom  earlier  lliaii  llnw  whieb  are  below,  t^uch  a  cluster 
is  II  c.vnif.  fvmes  may  bo  simple  or  oomii.Miod.  The  clus- 
lera  of  a  compound  evme  are  loriued  ,->iiin,l,  s.  .\  very  com- 
paet  evme  is  called  a  fascicle  or  glomcrulo.  1  yuies  ol  r.n 
anomalous  ebaraeler  result  from  the  suppression  ol  tboeen- 
tnil  flower  or  one  of  the  side  brnnobos. 

;i.  .W,-..W  ;„/(orr»cc..o.'.— Inilclinito  and  delhuto  mflores- 


ocnco  may  occur  in  Iho  same  plant,  and  in  two  ways:  first 
(as  in  Oompositie'),  by  eentrifugftl  development  of  the 
branobes  which  boar  tlio  beads,  while  Ibo  flowers  of  each 
liiMid  expand  oenlripolally  ;  sooonil,  the  reverse  of  Ibis,  has 
the  main  axis  pis  in  I.abiata')  producing,  in  centripetal  or- 
der, clusters  which  develop  eonlrifugally. 

The  tidlowing  table  exhibits  the  principal  sorts  of  in- 
florescence at  one  view: 

A.  hulrfiiiilc.  from  axillary  buds. 
Simple: 

Flowers  on  nodicels : 

t>n  the  sides  of  a  lengthened  axis,  incemr. 

On  a  short  axis,  lower  pedieels  lengthened,  eorymh. 

On  an  extremely  short  axis,  umhil. 
Flowers  sessilo : 

t>n  an  elongated  axis,  tpikt. 

l>n  ft  very  short  axis,  Ac.ii/. 

With  their  varieties,  «^..i./u-  and  i-nlkin. 
Compound :  .        j 

liranehing  regularly,  coiii;)oiiiirf  lactiiic,  cori/mb,  and 

uml'il. 
Hranehiug  irregularly.  ;)niiic/c  and  Ihi/rtu: 

B.  /V/iiii'f.-.  troiii  terminal  bn.ls: 
■    Open,  mostly  Hat  lopped, «im;)/r  and  com^ioiinrf cgme. 

Colli  raoted.  /'««ci'c/<. 

C.  .W,V,./.  «•  ^-  OoonAi.R. 
Ilinilon''/.n  [It.;  as  if  produced  by   tho  influence  of 

the  slarsl.  an  essonlial.  inloctioos.  opidcuiic.  fcbnlo  dis- 
ease, ebaraelcri/ed  by  a  variable  degree  of  conslitulional 
dislurbanee.  especially  nervous  depression,  and  having  ft 
local  expression  in  irrilaliou  and  catarrhal  inflammalion  of 
'  the  air-passages  and  Ibcir  appen.lages.  The  name  "  mflu- 
eni:ft"is  Italian,  iiidiealing  ••  the  inflneneo  "  ol  a  provail- 


enKft      IS    liaiian.  iioiie.niii.^       .■■'    ■     i 

ing  atmospheric  cause.     In  France  it  is  termed  /<i  ;r  ij./><-, 
from  „.,rii>pn:  to  "  soiie."  indicaling  the  sudden,  precipi- 
tate oiiset  of  the  epidemic  and  of  the  individual   attack. 
It  is  also  termed  epidemic  eatarrb.  cpblemic  broiiohitis.  and, 
belter,  epidemic  catarrhal   lever.      U    is  descnbed  as   lirsl 
prevailing  in  Kurope  in  the  tenth  cenlnry.  and  later  in  Iho 
years  l.ill    lo.-^T.  ami  1  lOo.     Unl  its  certain  and  undoubted 
i-ccord  begins  with  the  epidemic  of  1:.10.     Since  that  time 
to  the  year  1S7J  there  have  been  iiiocly-two  epidemics,  of 
vnriabie  severity  and  at  irregular  intervals.     Those  cjii- 
demics  arc  singularly  nniform  in  identity  ol  characteristics 
ami  in  ohedienee  lo  law  of  origin  and  diftusion.     The  dis- 
ease appears  suddenly  in  Ibo  K.  or  N.  i;.,usii.illy  in  the  N. 
of  Kui-opc,  exceptionally  in  the  Indies  or  Northern  .\sia, 
and  travels  to  the  W.     It  travels  in  cycles,  invading  tho 
whole  of  N..rtbern   Kiiropo.  oflou  extending  to  .\inenca, 
and  exeepiionallv  fell   in  the  equatorial  regions  and  Ibo 
southern  iieiuispher.'.    i:  alike  cholera,  its  diflusioii  does  not 
depend  on  human  commerce.    Us  progress  is  rapid,  a  groat 
wave  from  K.  to  W.  precipitating  itself  upon  conimunitics 
and  countries  with   a  suddenness  warranting  Ihe   names 
popularly   applied  to   il—"  lightning   catarrh.    .'•1>'   I";"' 
ioiirrier."  "la  grippe."    boss  often  il  ap|.e:.rs  coii.cidenlly 
at  places  far  removed,  as  al  tho  (.ape  ol  t.oo.l  Hope  and 
L.imlon  in  Is^lift.     In  its  ».ono  of  progress  il  ollen  appears 
simultaneouslv  al  many  i.sohited  loci,  from  which  il  seems 
to  radiate  until  .lissominatod  over  vast  areas.      Its  inllil- 
enec  is  not  eontiiied  to  the  conlinenls.  but  is  innncdialoly 
exerted  at  mid  sea  upon  all  who  sail  into  the  districts  ol 
ftimospberio  infection.     Appearing  in  a  community,  it  at- 
t«,.ks  Iv  miyo'ilv  "f  >"  members,  of  both  sexes,  ol  all  ages 
and  social  position,  and  with  a  rapidity  precluding  the  i.lca 
of  eommnnicahilily.     No  nationality  is  exempt,  and  as  a 
rule  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  populiil.on  escapes  its 
eflccts.    "it  would  appear  lo  attack  j.retcrably  women,  next 
adult  males,  and  lastly  cbiblren.     in  some  epidemics  chil- 
dren are  exempt.     Poring  the  prevalence  ot  int  uen7.a  Iho 
animal  vitality  is  lowered,  the  type  ot  other  diseases  .9 
modified,  ftssuming  adynamic  or  typhoid  tonus,  an.l  tend- 
ing  to  ft  gi-eatcr  general  mortality.     Influen/.a  i.s  not  eon- 
fined  to  man,  but  oflcu  extends  its  epulomic  ml  ucnccs  to 
the  domesliealed  aiiinials.ospoeiallv  the  hoise.  and  IS  known 
as  the  co.iooiic.     In  Kngland  the  epidemics  ol   I ,  ->.  1  ..-., 
Vr\   IT-IT    lTi:i    lSO;i,  ISIll.  and  1S:IT  were  accompanied 
by'  iho  cpiioiitic  iimong  cows,  horses,  and  dogs.    The  pesti- 
lential epiT.oiitic  extending  Ihrougboul  the  U.  S.  "<  1^.-- 
7:1,  altaeking  in  New  York  IILOOO  horses,  was  an  epidemic 
of  influenra.  prevailing    with   less  severity   ani.m_g    ineu 
The  influenza  is  first  recorded  in  America  in  ).....     The 
chief  epidemics  in  Kurope  have  extended  to  ""*<•";'"  J-^; 
Tho  most  noticeable  ones  are  that  at  the  close  ol  Ibo  war 
of  1S12.  that  of  I.MS,  of  1ST'-',  and  the  recent  sca-son  1>,  I- 
7\  in  which  pneumonia  has  existed  as  a  tivquen    and   alal 
oomi.licati..n;     Of  the  intimate  nature  ol  the  subtle  alnio- 
sidleric  or  telluric  cause  of  influcnra  nothing  is  definitely 
known.     Schfinbein  regardcl  an  excess  of  "»»"•: '"'^'' »';; 
a,   producing  bronchial   irritation.     Pi-out    at  ributcd     ho 
dis,!.,so  to  solenurctled  hydrogen.     Much  has  been  written 
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of  its   concurrence   with    the   appcartincc  of  comets  snd  j 
meteoric  showers,  nod  the  opinion  is  in  I'nvor  thiit  eleetrieal  i 
and  magnetic  disturbances  of  the  utmosphere  are  rx-hiled  ' 
to  the  epidemics.     The  advocates  rft  the  "  germ-theory  of  | 
disease  "  rejard  influenia  as  due  to  the  wide  dissemination, 
by  air-cnrreuts.  of  animak'ula  or  crvptogamic  vegetable 
products  —  malarial    emanations.       Ehrenberg    describes 
"  dust-foi  currents  "  in  the  higher  strata  of  the  almosphero, 
from  which  manv  genera  of  animalcules  may  be  collected. 
The  epidemic  of  influenza  occurs  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
often  in  the  spring,  and  in  both  warm  and  cold,  in  dry  and 
damp  or  foggy  weather.     The  usual  duration,  in  one  local- 
ity, of  an  epFdemic  is  from  four  to  six  weeks,  exceptionally 
much  longer.     There  mav  be  local  recurrences  in  the  same 
season,  but  as  a  rule  the  victims  of  the  tirsi  are  exempt 
fr<im  the  second  attack. 

As  regards  the  disease,  it  is  thought  that  a  specific  poison 
is  absorbed  and  circulates  in  the  blood,  irritating  the  nerve- 
centres,  producing  prostration  and  febrile  disturbance,  and 
causiu"  hypersecretion  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  air-passages.     The  symptoms  vary  in  severity 
in  different  epidemics  and  in  individual  eases.     The  onset 
is  sudden,  announced  in  severe  cases  by  a  marked  rigor, 
more  often  bv  chill  and  shivering  alternating  with  flashes 
of  heat.     Then  follow  general  lassitude,  debility,  nervous 
prostration,  soreness  and  stifl"ness  of  the  limbs,  pains  in  the 
neck,  back,  and  loins,  headache,  frontal  oppression,  pain  in 
the  orbits,  cheek-bones,  and  root  of  the  nose,  injection  and 
sensitivenes  of  the  eyes,  with  copious  flow  of  tears— oflon 
heated,  the  "ficrv  tears"  of  the  early  records — sneezing 
and  tingling,  followed  by  watery  and  often  acrid  discharge 
from  the  nose,  soreness  of  the  tonsils.  Eustachian  tubes,  and 
ears,  experienced   in   swallowing,  lioarseness,  a  short,  fre- 
quent, harassing  cough,  with  slight  expectoration,  and  a 
slight  fever  of  the  remittent  form,  having  its  exacerbation 
towards  evening.     The  fever  is  seldom  pronounced,  but  the 
restlessness,  irritability,  exhaustion,  and  mental  depression 
are  mnrkeii.  and  usually  disproportionate  to  the  bronchial 
complication.     In  other  cases  there  is  soreness,  tightness, 
and  pain  beneath  the  sternum,  dyspnoea,  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion, and  danger  of  capillary  bronchitis    or  pneumonia. 
These  unfortunate  complications  are   the  chief  causes  of 
death  from  influenza,  and  occur  mainly  in  the  aged,  in  inva- 
lids, and  in  delicate  children.     The  usual  duration  of  mild 
eases  is  from  three  to  five  days,  of  grave  eases  from  seven 
to  ten  days.     The  termination  of  the  disease  is  often  as 
sudden  as  its  onset,  and  frequently  occurs  with  a  critical 
and  profuse  perspiration  or  diarrhtoa.     The  mortality  from 
uncomplicated  influenza  in  healthy  persons  is  very  slight. 
Influenza  has  no  pathology  indicative  of  its  specific  nafure, 
and  presents  only  the  lesions  of  the  assticiated  catarrh — 
tumefaction  and  redness  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  nose, 
the  tear-duct,  and  eyelids,  the  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses, 
of  the  throat,  Eustachian  tube,  and  membrana  tyinpani,  of 
the  larynx  and  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  lesions  of  pneumo- 
nia when  it  exists.     The  majority  of  cases  are  mild  and 
require  no  treatment.     A  purge  at  the  outset  may  shorten 
their  duration.     More  marked  cases  require  a  preliminary 
purgative,  a  low  diet,  the  avoidance  of  exposure  to  cold, 
resol-t  to  hot  draughts,  as  of  lemonade  or  elder-bloom  tea, 
to  stimulating  foot-baths,  to  the  use  of   Dover's  powder, 
Tally's  powder,  spiritus  Mindereri,  or  other  remedies  to 
secure  free  perspiration,  ami  the  relief  of  bronchial  conges- 
tion by  inhalation  of  steam,  by  ammonia,  or  by  stimulating 
ex|ieciorants.     Headache  and  distress  in  the  nose  and  or- 
bits, due  to  irritation  of  the  Schnei.lerian  membrane  and 
ila  processes,  may  bo  relieved   by  the  inunction   of  nil  or 
grease  or  by  the  insufliation  of  warm   anodvnc  solutions. 
Quinine  in  doses  of  live  grains  three  limes  a  day.  if  taken 
at   the   beginning,  may  cut   short   the   attack.     When    the 
bronchitis  tends  to  become  capillary,  quinine  or  tincture  of 
hark  is  indicated  to  support  the  strength,  ammonia  to  favor 
the    liquirlity   and    discharge  of   mucus,   and   the   oil-silk 
jacket  to  favor  free  secretion.     The  extensions  c.f  pneumo- 
nia may  be  limited  by  arterial  sedatives,  carbcjuate  of  am- 
monia, quinine,  and   anodyne   poultices   or   fomenlalions. 
It  is  essential  to  proper  treatment  to  remember  that  blooil- 
infeclion   is  primary  and   bronchitis  or  pneumonia  is  sec- 
ondary ;  the  ennstitutional   disease   will   admit  of  no   de- 
pressing remedies,  and  the  speedy  termination  of  the  in- 
flammatory complications  will  follow  supporting  measures. 
During  epidemics  of  influenza  the  aged  and  feeble  should 
keep  withindoors  in  well-warmed   rooms,  and  partake  of 
quinine,  ammonia,  and   guarded    but    nourishing   .lot.  a.s 
measures  of  prevention.  E.  Dauwin  Hi  i>*>\.  .Iu. 

Inrormn'tion,  in  law,  a  written  charge  or  nccu>alion 
made  against  a  del'eudanl  in  a  suit  or  proce^'ding  which  is 
directly  instituted  against  him  in  behalf  of  the  stale  or  gov- 
ernment by  the  allorney-general  or  other  proper  law-officer 
representing  the  governmenl.  It  is  si>  calle.l  because  it  is 
founded  upon  iii/oimndoii  given,  or  supposed  to  be  given, 


by  the  prosecuting  officer.  This  form  of  legal  process  19 
employed  in  proceedings  of  various  kinds,  being  used  either 
as  a  niode  of  criminal  prosecniion.  a  form  of  civil  roinedy, 
or  a  particular  method  of  instituting  a  suit  in  equity  in 
certain  ease.«.  These  various  modes  of  legal  procedure  may 
be  considereil  separately. 

I.  In  criminal  prosecutions  the  proceeding  by  informa- 
tion at  common  law  i.s,  in  cases  of  misdemeanor  (except 
misprision  of  treason >.  a   mode  of  remedy  which   may  ho 
adopted,  if  deemed  desirable,  in  place  of  an    indictment, 
which  is  the  usual  method  of  prosecuting  iu  cases  both  of 
felonv  and  of  misdemeanor.     'The  diff'erence  between  an  in- 
forinalion  and  an  indictment  is  that  in  the  former  the  accu- 
sation or  charge  is  presente.l  ilireclly  by  the  attorney-gen- 
eral or  prosecuting  ofticer.  while  in  the  latter  the  accusation 
proceeds  directly  from  a  grand  jury,  upon  whose  oath  it  is 
based.  (See  lynuTvu-NT.  tJn.wri  .Itnv.)    They  do  not,  how- 
ever, differ  materially  in  form  and  suhslnnee.     There  must 
be  the  same  degree  of  particularity  and  precision  in  staling 
the  ofl'ence  charged,  the  same  observance  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  pleading.     It  is  only  in  some  merely  formal  and 
comparalivcly  unimportant  slntements  at  the  commence- 
ment anil  the  close  that  a  diversity  exists  in  the  general 
nature  of  the  contents  ;  and  whelher  the  prosecution  be  in- 
stituted in  the  one  way  or  in  the  other.  Ihe  charge  must  he 
tried  before  a  petit  jury.     Criminal    informations   in  the 
English  law  are  cither  such  as  are  partly  at  the  suit  of  the 
Crown  and  partly  at  that  of  a  subject,  or  snch  as  arc  wholly 
at  the  suit  of  the  Crown.     The  former  are  brought  upon 
certain  penal  statutes  at  the  instance  of  common  inf.uraers. 
The  latter  arc  of  two  kinds:  (11  Those  fibd  f.i--<i^Vi'o  by 
the  attorney-general,  or.  in  the  vacancy  of  his  oflice.  by  the 
solicitor-general,  solely  in   behalf  of  the  Crown;  and  (2) 
those  filed  by  the  king's  coroner  and  attorney  in  Ihe  eonrt 
of  king's  bench,  usually  called  the  master  of  Ihe  crown 
oflice,  at  the  relation  of  some  private  person  or  common  in- 
former.    These  two  varieties  of  proceeding  by  information 
in  the  name  of  the  king  alone  may  be  resorted  to  in  all 
cases  of  misdemeanor  (with  the  single  exception  already 
mentioned),  but  in  practice  are  commonly  employed  when 
the  offence  is  of  a  particularly  grave  and  serious  eliaracler, 
or  has  an  especial  tendency  to  disturb  the  administration 
of  Ihe  government,  or  when  a  more  speedy  mode  of  prose- 
cution is  desired  than  a  proceeding  by  regular  indictment. 
In  both  these  classes  of  cases  the  prosecniing  oflicer  in 
early  times  possessed  nuthorily  to  file  an  information  at  his 
own  option,  without  obtaining  permission  from  the  chief 
court  of  criminal  jurisdictiim,  the  king's  bench;   and  this 
independent  prerogative  is  still  retained  in  regard  to  such 
informations  as  are  included  within  the  first  class,  where 
the  Crown  is  the  actual  prosecutor.     Hut  in  relation  to  in- 
formations presented  at  the  instance  of  some  private  per- 
son, in    which   the  Crown    appears   only  as  Ihe    nominal 
prosecntor,  the  practice  has  been  changed.     II  had  become 
cnslomarv  to  institute  a  proceeding  of  this  kind  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  at  the  application  of  any  one;  and,  as  no 
penalty  was  imposed  upon  the  applicant  in  ca.se  the  accu- 
sation'proved   groundless,  this  melhod  of  prosecution  was 
often  adopted  for  purposes  of  vexation  and  oppression.     To 
remedy  this   evil  a  statute   was   passed   in    lfi!l'2  (4  and  5 
Will,  anil  JI.  ch.  1  Si.  proviiling  that  informations  should 
not  be  filcil  at  the  suit  of  a  private  person  except  liy  leave 
of  Ihe  court,  and  on  such  persons  giving  security  to  the 
partv  proceeded  against  for  costs. 

In  this  country  several  of  the  Plates  have  retained  the 
!  English  practice  of  prosecution  by  iufonnalion.  ihongli  the 
extent  of  ils  application  and  the  mode  of  procedure  are 
variously  modified  by  statute.  Thus,  informalicpus  may 
be  preseuteil  for  all  ofl'ences  declared  to  be  misdemeanors, 
as  distinguished  from  felonies,  in  New  York,  Connecti- 
cut, Massachnsetls.  New  Hampshire,  and  a  few  other 
States.  The  oflicer  by  whom  it  is  usually  provided  Hint  the 
iuforiuatiiui  shall  be  filed  is  the  allorney  g.iieral  of  iho 
Slate.  This  mode  of  procedure  is.  however,  much  less  fro- 
(|uent  iu  Ibis  country  than  Iho  proceeding  by  indietment. 
In  Pennsylvania  anil  a  few  other  Slales  there  can  be  pro- 
'  ceeding  liy  inroriualion  where  an  indiclmeni  lies.  In  Iho 
Federal  ciiurls  inrormnlions  have  sometimes  been  resorted 
to  in  eases  of  illegal  exportation  of  goods,  smuggling,  etc., 
but  have  never  been  especiallv  unlhorized  by  any  laws  of 
Congress.  Itv  the  provisions  of  ihe  V.  S.  Conslilulion  no 
oH'enee  which'is  capital  or  infamous  can  be  proseculcd  by 
inf  irmiition.  but  onlv  by  indiclmeni. 

II.  The  use  of  an  inl^ormnlion  as  n  form  of  civil  remedy 
is  most  common  in  the  preceding  which  is  technically 
known  as  an  "  information  in  the  nature  of  a  </"'•  iriirrniitn. 
The  ancient  cominou-law  writ  of  yuo  icor/nii(n  hn«  been 
superseded  bv  this  more  convenient  pracliec.  (See  Quo 
WAUlUNTo.i  The  object  of  sueb  inli.rmal  ions  is  to  inquire  by 
what  nuthorily  or  warrant  the  difendant  exercises  certain 
offioial  or  corporate  powers,  or  asserts  a  right  to  cerlain  fr»n- 
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chises  or  offices  which  are  alleged  to  be  unlawfully  claimed 
or  to  have  been  forfeited.  Thus,  for  example,  an  informa- 
tion may  be  presented  agaiust  an  unincorporated  associa- 
tion fur  assuming  corporate  powers;  against  a  lawfully  or- 
ganized corporation  lor  non-user,  long  neglect,  or  misuse 
of  its  franchises  or  powers,  or  for  a  violation  of  its  charter 
or  the  provisions  of  any  law  ;  against  any  person  for  a 
usurpation  of  or  intrusion  into  a  public  office,  or  for  the 
exercise  of  any  franchise  not  conferred  upon  him  by  law, 
or  for  the  performance  of  official  duties  after  his  office  has 
been  forfeited,  or  after  the  term  for  which  he  was  appointed 
or  elected  has  expired.  This  is  a  common  form  of  pro- 
cedure against  corporations  to  deprive  them  of  their  fran- 
chises and  obtain  their  dissolution,  on  the  ground  that  cor- 
porate powers  have  been  forfeited  by  misfeasance.  The 
remedy  by  information  in  these  cases  was  originally  a 
criminal  proceeding,  in  analogy  with  its  use  in  the  prose- 
cutiou  of  offences  strictly  criminal,  and  it  still  remains  so 
in  form.  Its  object  was  to  secure  the  imposition  of  a  fine 
upon  the  defendant  if  convicted,  as  well  as  an  ouster  from 
the  office  or  franchise  unlawfully  claimed.  But  in  sub- 
stance it  is  a  civil  j)roceeding.  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
try  and  determine  the  defendant's  right  to  the  franchise, 
and  to  secure  its  forfeiture  if  wrongfully  exercised.  In 
England,  informations  in  the  nature  of  a  </mo  warranto 
may  be  presented  in  three  ways:  they  may  be  filed  (1)  by 
the  attorney-general  of  his  own  authority,  and  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  independent  discretion  ;  (2)  liy  the  master  of 
the  crown  office  under  the  permission  or  direction  of  the 
court  of  king's  bench  :  and  (3)  by  the  proper  othcer  upon 
leave  of  the  court  at  the  relation  of  some  person  or  persons 
who  desire  to  prosecute  the  defendant.  The  first  two  modes 
of  presentation  are  the  same  as  those  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  as  appropriate  to  the  prosecution  of 
misdemeanors  in  criminal  procedure.  The  third  is  a  form 
of  practice  established  by  the  statute  of  Anne,  ch.  20.  It 
affords  the  means  of  determining  controversies  between 
private  parties  in  regard  to  the  right  to  corporate  or  other 
franchises,  public  otRces,  etc.  The  Crown  or  state,  repre- 
sented by  the  attorney-general  or  other  officer,  is  only  the 
nominal  prosecutor,  the  party  at  whose  instance  the  pro- 
ceeding is  instituted  being  the  actual  prosecutor.  It  is 
provided  by  the  statute  that  this  party  shall  he  technically 
designated  in  the  proceeding  as  the  '*  relator,"  because  from 
him  the  relation  proceeds  upon  which  the  information  is 
based.  At  common  law  no  such  party  as  a  relator  is 
known  in  a  proce:;ding  upon  information.  Tliis  form  of 
practice  was  originally  introduced  by  the  statute.  Infor- 
mations at  the  suit  of  a  private  person  can  be  presented 
only  by  leave  of  the  court,  which  will  be  granted,  not  ar- 
bitrarily nor  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  in  the  exercise  of  a 
sound  discretioD.  Permission  will  usually  be  granted  when 
the  right  upon  which  the  suit  is  based  is  disputed  or  uncer- 
tain, or  depends  upon  a  point  of  doubtful  law,  or  where 
there  is  no  other  remedy. 

In  several  of  the  American  States  the  proceeding  by  in- 
formation in  the  nature  of  a  (juo  ictrraulo  is  still  in  use, 
and  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  English  practice. 
The  suit  is  usually  instituted  by  the  attorney-general  of 
the  State  of  his  own  authority,  or  by  the  private  prosecutor 
or  "relator,"'  who  employs  the  name  of  the  attorney-gen- 
eral in  the  proceeding  as  a  matter  of  form.  \Vhen  the  suit 
is  at  the  instance  of  a  private  person  the  case  is  regularly  en- 
titled '*  The  People"  (or  ''  The  Attorney-General  "J  ''ex  ref. 
({.  c.  ex  relatione,  "from  the  relation  of")  A.  B.  vs.  C.  D.," 
A.  B.  being  the  relator  and  C.  D.  the  defendant.  The 
power  to  file  an  information  of  this  kind  in  some  States 
depends  upon  special  statutes  corres})onding  with  the  Eng- 
lish statute  of  Anne,  while  in  others  the  same  practice  is 
adopted,  irrespective  of  any  statute,  as  part  of  their  com- 
mon-law system  of  procedure.  It  is  the  usual  rule  that  the 
leave  of  the  court  shall  be  obtained  in  cases  of  this  kind. 
as  in  England.  In  New  York  informations  in  the  nature 
of  a  quo  warranto  were  in  use  until  IS-iS,  but  the  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure  adopted  in  that  year  abolished  the  pro- 
ceeding, substituting  in  its  place  a  special  form  of  civil 
action,  which  nevertheless  accomplishes  the  same  results 
by  a  very  similar  mode  of  practice. 

Another  instance  of  the  use  of  the  proceeding  by  infor- 
mation as  a  form  of  civil  remedy  is  found  in  the  common- 
law  practice  in  England  of  filing  an  information  in  the 
court  of  exchequer  for  the  recovery  of  money  or  other 
chattels  claimed  by  the  Crown,  or  to  obtain  damages  for 
any  injury  committed  upon  the  hinds  or  the  possessions 
of  the  Crown.  The  attorney-general  institutes  the  suit  of 
his  own  authority  and  at  his  own  discretion.  The  most 
common  informations  of  this  kind  are  the  information  of 
intrusion  and  the  information  of  debt,  the  former  being 
presented  f<ir  any  trespass  upon  the  lands  of  the  Crown, 
the  latter  upon  any  contract  for  moneys  due  to  the  Crown 
or  for  forfeitures  under  penal  statutes.     In  the  U.  S.  in- 


formations are  not  unfrequently  employed  in  the  Federal 
courts  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  and  forfeitures,  as,  c.  g., 
in  cases  of  violation  of  the  revenue  laws.  These  are  usu- 
ally civil  proceedings  in  rem.  (See  In  Rem.) 

III.  The  method  of  instituting  suits  in  equity  by  meana 
of  an  information  exhibits  much  the  same  form  of  practice 
as  in  the  common-law  courts.  In  England  the  suit  may 
be  wholly  in  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  in  which  case  it  is 
instituted  directly  by  the  attorney-general  or  solicitor-gen- 
eral of  his  own  authority,  or  it  may  concern  the  rights  and 
interests  of  other  parties  than  the  Crown.  In  cases  of  tliis 
latter  kind  the  government  officer  sometimes  acts  at  his 
own  discretion,  but  generally  upon  the  relation  of  the  party 
whose  rights  are  involved,  who  is  then  termed  the  "  relator." 
When  the  interests  of  idiots  or  lunatics  are  concerned  the 
attorney-general  may  exhibit  informations  in  their  behalf 
cx-ojficio,  representing  the  Crown  as  parens  patriee.  It  is 
the  common  practice  in  England  to  regulate  the  adminis- 
tration of  charities  by  proceedings  upon  information.  As 
the  Crown  has  the  general  supervision  of  charities,  the 
attorney-general  may  act  of  his  own  authority,  no  relator 
being  necessary.  Generally,  however,  he  only  proceeds  at 
the  instance  of  some  relator,  who  is  made  responsible  for 
costs  in  case  the  information  has  been  improperly  filed. 
There  has  been  some  discussion  among  jurists  upon  the 
point  whether  the  power  of  the  attorney-general  to  file  an 
information  for  the  purpose  of  establi^hing  or  administer- 
ing a  "  charity  "  was  a  regular  part  of  English  jurispru- 
dence, or  was  derived  from  the  statute  of  43  Eliz.  ch.  4, 
concerning  charities.  The  inquiry  has  assumed  importance 
in  some  of  the  States  in  which  that  statute  has  not  been 
re-enacted  or  recognized.  Careful  investigation  shows  that 
the  information  has  its  roots  in  equity  as  well  as  in  strict 
common  law.  The  authorities  are  collected  in  Dwight's 
Aryiiment  in  the  Rose  Will  Cane  (Nuw  York,  1SG3).  pp.  257- 
270.  Informations  were  used  for  this  purpose  in  this 
country  during  the  colonial  period.  An  interesting  illus- 
tration is  Cullcn's  charity  in  the  court  of  chancery  in  the 
province  of  Xew  York  Sept.  7,  1707.  There  was  a  leg- 
acy **  to  the  poor  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  of  Albania  " 
(Albany),  which  was  enforced  in  their  tavor  by  the  attorney- 
general.  The  proceedings  and  information  are  found  at 
length  in  the  same  volume  (pp.  344-.'i,')l).  In  the  U.  S. 
informations  may  be  employed  as  a  mode  of  instituting 
equitable  suits  in  some  of  the  States,  but  the  practice  is 
not  so  common  as  in  England.  (On  this  whole  subject  sec 
Cole  on  Iii/ormationSf  Angell  and  Ames  on  Corporations, 
Bishop's  Criminal  Procedure,  DanielTs  Chancery  Practice^ 
Tudor  on  Charitable  Uses,  Boyle  on  Charities.) 

George  Chase.    Revised  by  T.  AV.  Dwight, 
Inform'er*    This  word  is  employed  in  law  as  a  techni- 
cal designation,  denoting  a  person  who  brings  suit  or  pre- 
fers an  accusation  against  another  for  the  violation  of  some 
I  penal   statute.     It  is  sometimes  provided  in  a  statute  of 
I  this  kind  that  the  whole  or  a  certain  portion  of  the  penalty 
recovered  from  the  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  vio- 
lating its  provisions  shall  be  given  to  any  one  who  will  sue 
for  the  same,  or  who  will  give  information  of  the  offence  to 
the  proper  prosecuting    officer.     The  party  by  whom  the 
!  proceeding   may   be  instigated  is    sometimes    termed    not 
I  merely   "informer,"  but  "common   informer."  because  he 
I  may  "be  any  member  of  the  community.     The   object  of 
1  such  legislation  is  to  elicit  the  active  efforts  of  the  people 
I  generally  in  the  detection  and  punishment  of  wrongdoers 
j  by  the  prospect  of  a  reward.     Actions  brought  by  an  in- 
j  former  under  such  a  statute,  when  the  penalty  is  recovera- 
1  ble  partly  for  himself  and  partly  for  the  benefit  of  the  state, 
I  are  technically  termed  ^ki  tarn  actions  (//ni  tarn,  Lat.,  "who 
j  as  well"),  because  the  plaintiff  is  described  in  the  suit  as 
j  one  icho  sues  as  icell  for  the  king  or  commonwealth  as  for 
'  himself.     This  peculiar   Latin   jdirase   was    adopted   at   a 
time  when  legal  pleadings  were  expressed  in  that  language, 
I  and  these  words  formed  the  commencement  of  the  allega- 
I  tion  in  which  the  plaintiff  described  the  character  in  which 
i  he  appeared  in  the  action.     Statutes  authorizing  tfui  tarn 
actions  are  more  common  in  England  than  in  this  country. 
George  Chase.     Revised  by  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Infnso'ria    [Lat.    in/nndo,  in/nsnm,  to  '*  pouf  over."  to 
"make  an  infusion,"  because  these  organisms  were  first  ob- 
served in  infusions].     If  organic  substances,  either  animal 
or  vegetable,  are  soaked  in  water,  the  liquid  dissolves  por- 
tions of  the  solid  matter,  forming  an  "organic  infusion." 
If  this  be  exposed  to  the  air.  a  scum  or  pellicle  forms  upon 
the  surface,  which,  when  examined  under  the  microscope, 
i  is  found  to  be  composed  of  minute  molecules.     Presently 
I  thesemoleculesunite  to  form  shortfilaments  eaUcd  bacteria, 
'  or,  if  the  segments  are  of  considerable  length  and  jointed, 
I  they  are  known  as  vibriones.  When  perfectly  developed,  these 
two  organisms  exhibit  vibratile  movements.     After  a  while 
I  thev  disintegrate,  and  there  result  small  spherical  bodies 
I  moving  actively  through  the  fluid,  which  are  called  monads. 
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These  are  often  ciliated  and  possess  a  mouth.  Two  theories 
explain  this  growth:  (I)  These  orfjanisms  are  produced 
gpontaneouslj*,  and  are  not  derived  I'rom  any  pre-existing 


Infusoria  in  mud  of  the  Antarctic  OL-eau,  greatly  magnified. 
(Capl.  James  Ross.) 

germs;  (2)  they  originate  from  germs  of  extremely  minute 
size,  disseminated  through  the  atmosphere  and  in  various 
solid  substances,  which  develop  into  these  fungus  organ- 
isms under  favorable  conditions.  Elaborate  experiments 
have  been  instituted  to  show  whether  these  organisms  will 
germinate  in  infusions  which  have  bei-n  subjected  to  great 
heat  and  deprived  of  air,  with  results  favoring  the  second 
theory,  thougli  observers  are  not  yet  agreed.  It  is  estab- 
lished, however,  that  the  bacteria  and  vibriones  are  algie, 
or  the  simplest  kind  of  plant,  wliilc  the  monads  are  ani- 
mals, sometimes  the  larval  forms  of  the  higher  Infusoria. 
They  are  never  generated  except  In  organic  solutions. 
Later  writers  restrict  the  name  of  Infusoria  to  the  higher 
division  of  the  Protozoa,  excluding  the  forms  already  spe- 
cificil.  They  possess  a  mouth,  rudimentary  digestive  cavity, 
and  vibratile  cilia  or  contractile  filaments.  They  are  ex- 
tremely minute,  and  their  bodies  consist  of  three  distinct 
layer.^.  (Jenerally,  they  have  the  power  of  swimming  about 
freely,  while  some  arc  fixed  in  the  adult  period,  and  others 
constitute  colonies  i)y  budding.  The  outer  layer  is  a  trans- 
parent cuticle.  The  central  mass  is  a  soft,  semi-tluid  sub- 
stance, capable  of  receiving  particles  of  food,  and  is  known 
as  sarcodc.  An  intermediate  layer  is  of  firm  and  consistent 
Barcode.  The  Infusoria  are  divided  into  the  tliree  orders  of 
Ciliata,  Suctoria,  an(l  Flagelhita.  They  are  most  abundant 
in  fresh  water  in  every  country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
wherever  organic  nuilfer  is  lield  in  solution.  They  also 
occur  in  the  ocean.  The  higher  forms  are  to  be  sought  for 
on  the  stems  of  aquatic  plants,  not  in  artificial  infusions. 

C.  II.  lIiTciirocK. 

In'cnlls  f  RfFi's).  b.  at  Denmark,  Me.,  1820  ;  gra<Iiuited 
from  the  U.  S.  Military  Acailemy  in  184.1.  and  entered  the 
army  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  rifles ;  transferred  to 
the  ilragoons  184.0,  and  to  the  quartermaster's  department, 
with  tiic  rank  of  captain,  in  1S4'*.  rising  through  succes- 
sive grades  to  be  (1S71)  coIr)nel  and  aRsislnnt  quartermas- 
ter-general IJ.  S.  A.  From  the  date  of  his  gradnatifm  In- 
galls  served  with  his  regiment  on  cjuarlermaster  cluty  almost 
constantly  on  the  frontier,  particijiating  in  the  war  with 
Mexico  and  various  experlilions,  up  to  IWdO,  wlien  he  was 
orderc<l  to  Washingtcm,  1).  C.  wln-re.  on  the  outlircak  of 
civil  war  in  IHtil,  he  was  at  once  called  upon  to  assume  ro- 
pponsiblc  cluties  as  chief  quartermaster  of  the  rajiidly  arriv- 
ing volunteers,  in  providing  fr)r  Ihe  embarkation  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  Virginia  I*eninsulii,  in  trans 
ferring  the  vast  supplies  of  that  army  frrun  the  York  t<i 
the  .Iiimes  River,  and  as  chief  quartermaster  of  thai  army 
in  ihc  subsequent  evacuation  of  tlie  Peninsula,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  base  of  supplies  at  Aequia  ('reck,  and, 
as  chief  quartermaster  r>f  th<'  armies  of  (lie  Potomac  an<l 
of  the  .lames,  of  establishing  a  d/'-pot  of  supplies  at  City 
Poiiit  and  supply  of  those  armies.  His  duties,  ctinstantly 
incrt-asing  in  magnitude  and  responsibility,  were  rlischarg- 
ed  with  great  ability  and  rlespatch.  IIre\ctted  lieutenant- 
colonel  to  maj^^ir-gencral.  At  the  close  of  the  war  served  at 
head  quarters  of  the  army,  and  in  I8r>7  at  New  York  City 
a?  chief  quartermaster  of  military  division  of  the  Atlantic. 

(1.  C.  Simmons. 

In^nirni  [(}T.'lyyavvot],  a  Lignrian  tribe  inhabiting 
the  si'a-coast  and  mountains  W.  of  tienoa  in  the  first  and 
seennd  centuries  n.  c.  Their  capital  was  Albiuin  Ingnunum, 
now  called  Albenga.     They  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the 


long-continued  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  Ligur 
ians,  and  in  the  Second  Punic  war  they  were  eflfeclivc  allied 
of  the  Carthaginians.  They  were  routed  in  a  great  battle 
by  the  proconsul  /Kmilius  Paulus  (n.  r.  181),  losing  15.000 
killed.  From  this  time  little  more  is  heard  of  the  Ingauni, 
but  they  were  still  recognized  as  a  separate  tribe  in  Ihe 
time  of  Strabo  and  Pliny. 

Iii&;'bert,  or  Sanct  Ingberl,  town  of  Germany,  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  the  Kuhrl-ach,  has  large  coal,  iron, 
and  quicksilver  mines.     Pop.  84ij3. 

Iii'gelmunstcr,  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  West 
Flanders,  7A  miles  N.  of  Courtrai,  noted  for  a  victory 
gained  bv  the  French  over  the  allied  English  and  Hano- 
verians, May  10,  1704.     Pop.  51)00. 

In'gelow  (Jean),  daughter  of  AVilliam  Ingelow,  h.  1830 
at  Boston,  England  ;  has  jiublishcd  several  volumes  of  verse 
(18r>;j,  1867,  1871).  besides  prose  works  of  fiction,  including 
T»tle8  of  Orris  (ISGO),  Stndien  for  Storirn  (I8G4),  Nome 
Thomfhts  and  Home  Sceue»  (*1S07),  Off  the  SkfU!(jn 
(1872),  etc.  Immediately  on  the  publication  of  her  first 
volnme  of  poems  she  was  recognixed  as  an  original  poet, 
and  her  fame  has  grown  wider  ever  since.  Sometimes  her 
poems  have  something  scattered  nnd  romantically  vague 
in  the  total  representation  of  the  idea,  as  is  the  case  in  one 
of  her  most  celebrated  poems.  "  High  Tide  on  the  t.'oast  of 
Lincolnshire."  But  the  details  both  of  human  character 
and  of  nature  are  often  painted  with  a  most  exfjuisitc  del- 
icacy, as,  for  instance,  in  *' The  Letter  L ;"  and  there  is 
always  in  her  verses  a  genuine  warmth  and  noblo  natural- 
ness, connected  with  simplicity  and  grace. 

In'gemann  (Bkiin»aui>  Skvekin),  b.  May  28,  1789; 
studied  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  ;  travelled  I  SIS- 19 
through  (Jermany,  Fiance,  Switzerland,  ond  Italy,  and  was 
appointed  in  \'6r2  professor  of  Danish  literature  and  lan- 
guage at  the  Academy  of  Soroe,  which  position  he  filled 
till  his  death.  Feb.  24."l8r)2.  In  ISH  be  ])ul)lishe.l  his  first 
volume  of  poems,  and  afterwards  attempted  almost  every 
kind  of  fiction  ;  his  collected  works  comprise  iii*  volumes. 
But  ho  became  eminent  only  in  two  directions.  Inspired 
by  Walter  Scott,  he  treated  the  most  brilliant  and  n)mantic 
period  of  the  history  of  Denmark  in  a  series  of  romances — 
VaUlemar  Seier  (1826),  Erik  Mnircd'a  iiurndom  (1828), 
Koiuf  Erik  oij  de  Ercdfiiae  {\ii'.\'.'>),  and  Piitids  Ottn  «</  fi>iii» 
Sdiiitid  {\S2b) ;  and  these  romances,  though  inferior  to  their 
model  in  historical  truth  and  in  power  of  characterization 
and  description,  became  truly  popular.  There  exists  ])erhaps 
no  Dane  who  has  not  read  llieiii  ;  they  were  also  translated 
into  German  and  English,  and  are  frequently  found  among 
the  Scandinavians  in  Ihe  ^Vcst.  An  equal  impression  ho 
produced  by  his  hymns  and  religious  songs,  of  which  somo 
morning  and  evening  songs  were  unsurpassable  for  tender- 
ness and  purity  of  feeling.  Ci.emkns  Petersen. 

In'geiihoiisz  (Jan),  b.  at  Breda.  Holland,  in  17^0; 
studied  medicine,  and  after  practising  in  Holland  went  to 
England  in  1707;  travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  re- 
turned to  London,  where  lie  devoted  himself  to  scientific 
research,  and  became  a  fellow  of  Ihc  Royal  Society,  in 
whose  TrauKiirtioim  he  published  several  important  essays. 
To  Dr.  Ingcnhousz  is  ascribetl  the  first  incdieal  nfi^  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  the  invention  of  the  plate  electrical  machine  ; 
he  discovered  that  plants  when  exposed  to  light  exhale 
oxygen,  ami  when  deprived  of  light  exhale  carbonic  acid. 
He  d.  at  Bottood,  the  seat  of  the  marquis  of  Lansdown, 
Sept.  7.  1700. 

In'^ersoll,  town  of  Oxford  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  the 
Tlianies  and  tlie  Great  Western  Railway,  10  miles  by  rail 
from  London,  has  a  heavy  Irade  in  grain  an<l  lumber,  im- 
portant manufactures  of  farm  implements,  woollen  goods, 
cheese,  and  lumber,  I  branch  bank,  an<l  2  weekly  newspa- 
pers. It  1ms  line  piildic  buildings,  nnd  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  iniportanee.      Pop.  of  sub  (iistrict,  4022. 

IngersoH)  tp.  of  Alidland  co..  Mich.     Pup.  402. 

Inpersoll  (Chaui.ks  Anthony),  A.  M.,  b.  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  1708 ;  hehl  a  high  rank  at  Ihe  bur,  and  after  hold- 
ing various  important  offices  was  appointed  judge  of  tho 
U.  S.  district  court  by  President  Pierce.     D.  Feb.  0.  ISfiO. 

InK^r^oH  fCiiAni.KS  JAfinO,  h.  in  Philadelphia  Od.  .1, 
17S2,  was  a  son  of  Jared  Ingcrscdl  |I7I0-IS22).  He  re- 
ceived a  collegiate  education  ;  became  a  lawyer,  and  was  a 
member  of  Congress  18i:i-14  nnd  1841-47;  C.  S.  district 
attorney  1815-20,  and  hehl  various  important  offices.  Ho 
wrote  niioinara,  a  poem  (1800).  /nrhif/uiu'n  /.rttrnt  (ISIO), 
IfiHfnriru/  Skrfrh  of  fhf  Srr,,„d  War  with  (t'nnt  ttritnin 
(I  vols.,  1.SI5-52),  and  several  olhrr  works,  chiefly  hintor- 
ieiil  and  poetical.      D.  in  IMiiladelphin  Jan.  14,  18r>2. 

Iligorsoll  (Chari-fs  Roni:iirs),  LL.D..  1>.  at   New  H;i 
von.  Conn..  Sept.  Hi.  IH2I:   graduated   at   Yale   C(dbge  in 
1840.  nnd  at  the  Yale  Law  Si  h«'o|  in  1844.  since  which  time 
ho  has  been  a  practising  lawvrr  in  his  native  city,  which  ho 
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has  several  times  represented  in  the  general  assembly  of 
the  State.  He  was  elected  governor  of  Gonnectieut  by  the 
Democratic  party  in  1873,  was  re-elected  in  1S74,  and  again 
in  1875. 

Ingersoll  ('JARED).LL.I»..b.  in  Connecticut  in  1749,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  in  I7t»().  He  studied  law  in  London,  and 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  a  prominent  law- 
yer. He  was  a  member  of  Congress  1780-Sl;  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  framed  the  U.  S.  Constitution  in 
1787.  He  afterwards  held  many  important  public  positions; 
■was  often  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania;  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  presiding  judge  of  the  district  court 
for  Philadelphia  oo.,  Pa.     D.  Oct.  -U,  1822. 

Ins^ersoll  (Joseph  Rekd).  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  a  son  of 
Jai-ed  Ingersoll,  b.  in  Philadelphia  June  14,  1786:  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  in  1804,  and  became  a  prominent  law- 
yer of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  Whig  member  of  Congress 
isSp-.^r  and  lS4l!-49,  and  U.  S.  minister  to  England  1830- 
63.  He  published  a  memoir  of  Samuel  Breck  (1803)  and 
SeceKHion  a  FoUy  and  a  Crime.  D.  in  Philadelphia  Feb. 
20,  18G8. 

In§rersoU  (Ralph  Isaacs).  LL.D..  b.  at  Xew  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  1788;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1808;  studied  law, 
and  took  high  rank  at  the  bar  of  his  native  city:  was  the 
Democratic  leader  in  the  Connecticut  legislature  in  the 
tempestuous  session  of  1819,  and  afterward  until  1825, 
when  he  was  chosen  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  re- 
maining there  four  terms,  and  taking  high  rank  in  the 
practical  machinery  of  legislation.  In  1833  he  declined  a 
re-election  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  his  profession, 
which  he  continued  to  do  with  great  ability  and  success 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  refusing  all  temptations  to 
accept  political  appointments,  except  on  one  occasion  in 
184(5.  when,  at  the  personal  solicitation  of  Pres,  Polk,  he 
accepted  and  filled  for  two  years  the  post  of  minister  to 
Russia.     D.  at  New  Haven  Aug.  27,  1872. 

In^'ham^  county  of  S.  Central  Michigan.  Area,  576 
square  miles.  It  is  level,  fertile,  and  well  timbered,  and 
produces  coal  and  iron  ore.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are 
staple  products.  Lumber,  carriages,  brick,  and  saddlery 
are  leading  articles  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  various  railroads,  centring  at  Lansing,  the  cap- 
ital of  Michigan,  which  is  in  this  countv.  Cap.  Mason. 
Pop.  2.').2()S. 

In£;ham,  post-tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  la.     Pop.  293. 

Iii£;hain,  tp.  of  Ingham  co.,  Mich,     Pop.  1392. 

Ingham  (Benjamin),  b.  at  Ossett,  Y'orkshire,  England, 
June  II,  1712;  was  educated  at  Batley  School  and  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  where  in  1733  he  became  associated  with 
John  and  Charles  Wesley,  the  founders  of  Methodism.  He 
was  ordained  and  accompanied  John  Wesley  to  Georgia  in 
1735,  remaining  two  years  in  America,  returning  with  Wes- 
ley, and  accompanying  him  in  his  visit  to  the  Moravians 
in  (Jerraany.  So  strong  was  his  attraction  to  that  body  of 
Christians  that  he  wished  to  assimilate  the  rising  Method- 
ism to  their  type,  and  he  actually  founded  in  Yorkshire 
several  congregations  of  what  might  be  called  Moravian 
Methodists,  otherwise  *' Inghamites,"  and  in  a  few  years 
there  were  in  England  84  of  these  societies.  In  process  of 
time  Ingham,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  the  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, removed  to  Abberford  and  evangelized  the  whole 
surrounding  region,  being  elected  a  bishop  or  general  over- 
seer liy  the  Church  he  had  founded,  which  was  long  in  fel- 
lowship with  Methodism,  but  in  1759  and  the  succeeding 
years  three-fourths  of  the  societies,  and  finally  Ingham 
himself,  went  over  to  the  Sasdemanians  (which  see).  He 
d.  in  1772. 

Ingham  (Cfiarles  C),  b.  in  Dublin.  Ireland,  in  1796; 
belonged  to  an  artistic  family,  and  early  developed  a  ge- 
nius for  painting  :  gained  a  prize  from  the  Dublin  Academy 
when  only  twenty  years  of  age  ;  came  to  the  U.  S.,  and  with 
a  brother  attained  the  first  rank  of  portrait-painters  in  Xew 
York  City,  where  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.     D.  in  Xew  York  City  Dec.  10.  1863. 

Insfhira'mi  (Chevalier  Francesco),  b.  at  Volterra.  It- 
aly, in  1772,  was  sent  in  boyhood  to  Naples  to  study  at  the 
military  school;  the  examination  of  the  Museo  Borbonlco 
determined  his  vocation  for  the  study  of  antiquities.  His 
Monnmcnti  Etntscki,  in  10  vols.  (1821-271,  is  the  most  com- 
plete account  of  Etruscan  antiquities.  He  wrote  also  Gal- 
leria  Omerica,  in  3  vols.  (1827-28),  Museo  Etrusco-Ckiu- 
sinoy  in  4  vols.  (1833),  a  History  of  Tu^cani/,  in  16  vols. 
(1841-45),  and  numerous  other  works  which  gained  him  a 
European  reputation.     D.  at  Florence  May  17.  1846. 

In'glcby  (Clement  Mansfield),  b.  Oct.  29,  1S23,  at 
Edgbaston.  near  Birmingham,  England;  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge: became  professor  in  philosophy  in  1855  at  the  Mid- 
land Institute  of  Birmingham,  antl  foreign  secretary  to  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Literature  in  1»70.    He  wrote  The  Shak- 


epeare  Fahrtrnfions  (1859),  TiVtr  of  the  Shfilc9peare  Contro- 
versy (1861),  Introduction  to  Metaphysics  (1869). 

In'glis  (David),  LL.D.,  D.  D.,  b.  June  8, 1825.  at  Green- 
law, Berwickshire,  Scotland;  educated  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  in  1S4I,  and  comi)leted  his 
theological  studies  there  in  1814;  in  IS^G  was  ordained 
j)astor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Bedford,  Westcbester 
CO.,  N.  Y.  ;  in  1849  accepted  a  call  to  St.  Gabriel  street 
church,  Montreal;  and  in  1851  became  pastor  of  the  Mc- 
Nab  street  church,  Hamilton,  Ont.  After  a  pastorate  of 
sixteen  years  he  removed  to  Toronto,  having  been  called  by 
the  (ieneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Can- 
ada to  the  chair  of  systematic  theology  in  Knox  College. 
From  Tonmto  he  removed  in  1872  to  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  and 
became  pastor  of  Reformed  (Dutch)  church  on  the  Heights. 
He  was  the  author  of  Tri-Centennry  and  Thnukngiring  Ser- 
motie.  Righteousness  Exaltfth  a  \atioii,  Sy-tematic  Thfulni/y 
ill  its  Uelalion  to  Modern    Thought,  etc.      D.Dec.  15,  1877. 

Inglis  (IIfnry  David),  b.  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in 
1795:  travelled  extensively  in  various  countries  in  Europe, 
and  under  the  pseudonym  of  *' Dcrwent  Conway"  pub- 
lished some  very  entertaining  works — Tales  of  Ardennes, 
Solitary  Walks  through  Many  Lands.  Journey  through  S'or- 
icoy^  Siceden,  and  Denmark,  Tour  through  Switzerland,  etc., 
Spain  in  ISSOy  New  (JH  Bias,  nr  Pedro  of  PeHaflor,  Jour- 
ney throughout  Ireland  in  1834'  The  Tyrol,  and  Hambfes  in 
the  Footsteps  of  Don  Quixote.  The  works  of  Mr.  Inglis  are 
filled  with  information  which  is  generally  sought  in  vain 
in  works  of  travel ;  they  have  been  frequently  reprinted, 
and  have  become,  in  a  measure,  authoritative.  D.  in  Lon- 
don Mar.  20,  1835. 

In'golstadt,  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  province  of  Upper 
Bavaria,  on  the  Danube.  Its  fortifications,  which  were  de- 
stroyed by  Moreau  in  ISOO,  were  rebuilt  in  1830,  and  are 
considered  very  strong.  It  has  some  manufactures  of 
leather  and  paper.  It  was  once  the  seat  of  a  famous  uni- 
versity, which  was  founded  in  1472,  transferred  to  Land- 
shut  in  1800,  and  thence  to  Munich  in  1826.      Pop.  15,025. 

In'^raham,  tp.  of  Mills  co.,  la.     Pop.  318. 

Ingraham  (  Di-ncan-  N.),  b.  Dec.  6,  1802,  at  Charleston. 
S.  C. ;  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1812  as  midshipman  :  rose 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  rendered  himself  famous  in  (he 
Martin  Koszta  affair  at  Smyrna  in  1853;  for  his  conduct 
in  this  matter  he  was  voted  thanks  and  a  medal  by  Con- 
gress. Afterwards  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  ordnance 
bureau  of  the  naval  department,  which  position  he  held 
until  South  Carolina  passed  her  ordinance  of  secession  in 
1860;  be  then  resigned  his  commission  in  the  U.  S.  navy 
and  took  service  under  the  Confederate  States,  in  which  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  commodore.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

1li&:raham  (Joseph  H.),  b.  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1809; 
early  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  but  afterwards  became 
an  instructor  in  Washington  College,  Miss.  He  published 
The  Sonth'icest,  by  a  Yankee  (1836),  which  was  followed 
by  a  considerable  number  of  romances,  some  of  which  had 
a  very  wide  popularity.  He  afterwards  took  orders  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  in  charge  of  a  par- 
ish at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  where  he  had  also  a  boys' 
school.  Besides  the  above  works  he  wrote  The  Prince  of 
the  House  of  David  (1855),  The  Pillar  of  Fire  (1859),  and 
The  Throne  of  Dnrid.      D.  in  1861. 

In'gram  Cross-Roads,  tp.  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  511. 

Ingram's,  tp.  of  Johnston  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1326. 

In'gres  (Jean  Dominiqce  ArGrsTiN),b.  at  Montauban. 
France,  Sept.  15. 1781 ;  d.  at  Paris  Jan.  14. 1867.  His  father,  a 
painter  and  sculptor,  had  him  instructed  in  music,  but  the 
passion  for  painting  was  early  awakened  ;  he  studied  under 
MM.  Roque  and  Briant.and  at  nineteen  entered  the  studio 
of  David  :  at  twenty-one  gained  the  second  grand  prize ;  at 
twenty-two  gained  the  first  grand  prize  for  the  painting  of 
Achilles  in  his  Tent  receiving  the  Ambassadors  of  Agamem- 
non, in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts;  in  1806  visited  Rome, 
took  up  his  residence  there,  and  sent  thence  to  Paris  seve- 
ral canvases,  which  were  not  received  with  special  favor. 
Between  1814  and  1832  many  works  were  finished  and  sent 
to  the  exhibitions  at  the  Louvre,  historical  pieces  mostly 
from  classical  and  modern  story  —  Virgil  reading  the 
^Eneid  to  Augustus,  Franeesca  de  Eimini,  Philip  V.  of 
Spain  bestoicing  the  Golden  Fleece  on  the  Marshal  tie  Ber- 
wick— but  none  of  his  works  had  the  reputation  in  Paris 
that  they  had  in  Italy.  M.  Ingres's  fame  dated  from  works 
executed  in  Florence — The  Entrance  of  Charlea  V.  into 
Paris  and  The  Vow  of  Louis  XIII.  The  artist  received  the 
decoration  of  the  cross  from  the  king,  and  was  made  suc- 
cessor of  Baron  Denon  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  The 
Apotheosis  of  Homer  (1827)  and  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sym- 
phorian  excited  much  controversy  among  the  critics.  Sen- 
sitive to  assault,  the  artist  left  France  for  Italy,  where  he 
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was  maile  director  of  the  Villa  dc'  Medici.  In  Italy  his 
productive  period  returned.  The  Vfuna  Anudyometie,  Jchuh 
amontf  (he  Ijoctor^,  MuUtrr.  in  hit  Library^  Huriuf.  in  Court 
Co»tnmr.  JenH  iVArc  nt  the  C'lUHccrntion  of  Charles  VU., 
were  among  his  luorc  celebrated  compositions.  Under  the 
Third  Nap<deon,  Ingres  jiainted  on  tlio  ceiling  of  the  Hotel 
dc  Ville  a  great  picture,  The  Apotheosis  of  Xnpoleon  /., 
with  the  legend,  In  nepote  rtdirittia.  At  the  Exposition  of 
lS5o  the  artist's  works  were  displayed  in  a  room  devoted 
exclusively  to  them.  A  museum  at  Montauhau  bears  his 
name.  lie  received  a  gnind  medal  from  the  jury  of  the 
International  Exhibition,  was  made  an  officer  in  the  Legion 
of  Honor  (1S41).  commander  (lS-15),  Iiigh  oflicer  (I86i)). 
senator  ( 18i;2l,  and  was  also  elected  member  of  the  imperial 
coum-il  of  public  instruction.  0.  B.  Fkotiwngham. 

In'^rians,  a  Finnish  or  Ugrian  race,  inhabiting  Ingrin. 
or  Ingermannland.a  portion  of  Russia  uo^v  mostly  included 
in  the  government  of  .<t.  Petersburg.  They  are  mainly 
Lutherans,  very  poor  and  ignorant,  but  the  process  of 
Russianizing  in  manners  and  religion  is  going  on.  The 
true  Ingrians  ( Voill  are  estimated  to  number  17,800,  but 
there  are  reported  in  the  district  42,U7l)  Savakot  and  2'»,r;44 
Auraraoiset — Finnish  peoples  allied  by  language  with  the 
Karclians  rather  than  with  the  Ingrians  and  the  true  Finns. 

Inhamban%  Inhamba'iia,  or  Inhambane,  a 
Portuguese  town  of  .Muzambiquc,  lat.  2:i°  52'  S.,  Ion.  35° 
51'  E.,  near  the  month  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It 
has  a  trade  by  sea  in  wax,  ivory,  etc.     Pop.  10,000. 

Inhoritaiice.     See  Heir. 

In'ia,  a  genus  of  toothed  delphinoid  cetaceans  of  the 
family  luiid.e,  which  contains  one  known  living  species 
and  several  fossil  genera.  The  Itn'a  HoUvimsis,  of  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  the  interior  of  South  America,  is  from 
seven  to  fourteen  feet  long,  is  carnivorous  and  gregarious, 
and  is  caught  for  its  oil.  The  females  care  tenderly  for 
their  young. 

Injaya^  The  Logical  School.  See  Hindu  Phi- 
Losoi'MY,  by  PnoF.  John  Dowson. 

Injunc'tion  [Lat.  ivjunctio']^  in  its  more  general  sense, 
as  a  law  term,  is  an  order  made  by  a  court  possessing 
equitable  powers,  addressed  to  a  designated  person,  and 
coramanding  him  either  (Ij  not  to  commit  some  act  which 
he  threatens  to  commit,  or  (2)  to  desist  from  the  further 
prosecution  of  some  act  which  he  has  already  commenced, 
or  (li)  to  restore  to  its  former  condition  something  which 
has  been  interfered  with  and  altered  by  his  act.  This  judi- 
cial instrument  for  the  prevention  of  wrong  was,  like  many 
other  remedies  and  forms  of  proceeding,  borrowed  directly 
from  the  Roman  law,  in  which  it  was  extensively  used  un- 
der the  name  of  *' interdict."  Interdicts  were  commands 
issued  by  the  praetor  or  other  magistrate,  in  which  he  or- 
dered something  to  be  done  or  not  to  be  done.  The  num- 
ber of  particular  instances  in  which  they  might  be  used 
was  very  great,  and  indeed  they  might  be  resorted  to  for 
the  protection  of  all  species  fi4"  property,  public  and  private. 
The  certainty  and  ease  with  which  threatened  wrongs  could 
bo  prevented  by  their  means,  and  a  restc)ration  of  rights 
could  he  effected,  raised  the  remedial  department  of  the 
Roman  law  to  a  high  position  of  practical  efficacy  winch 
has  been  surpassed  by  no  modern  system  of  jurisprudence. 
The  primary  division  of  interdicts  ivas  into  three  classes: 
(1)  Prohibitory,  which  prohibited  something  from  being 
done;  (2)  restoratory,  wliieh  commanded  something  to  bo 
restored;  and  (3)  exlubitory,  which  directed  some  person 
or  tiling  to  be  produced  ancl  exhibited.  In  this  last  class 
was  one.  >h;  h'lifro  homini'  exhiUfudn^  whieli  was  used  to  pre- 
vent a  freeman  from  In-ing  restrained  of  his  liberty  by  any 
person  whatsoever,  and  which  therefore  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  our  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

The  only  species  of  injunction  for  a  long  time  used  by 
the  English  anrl  American  courts  as  a  part  of  the  eijuita- 
ble  relief  administered  by  them  resembled  and  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  pr<d»ibitory  interdi<?t  of  the  Roman  juris- 
pruilence,  since  it  merely  forbade  the  commission  of  some 
act;  but  a  modified  form  has  been  recently  introduced 
under  the  name  of  '*  mandatory  injunction,"  \vhich  is  sim- 
ilar in  its  design  ami  efl'ccts  to  the  restoratory  interdict. 
The  ancient  common  law  furni^hed  no  remedies  which 
were  <lirectly  preventive;  its  reliefs,  in  all  ordinary  private 
controversies,  were  either  (I)  the  recovery  of  money  as  a 
compensation  for  the  wrong  complained  of.  or  (2)  the  re- 
covery of  a  specific  tract  of  land,  or  {'.\)  the  recovery  of  a 
specific  chattel.  The  court  of  chancery,  untrammolird  by 
tlio  arbitrary  anil  teebnieal  forms  and  doctrines  of  the  law- 
courts,  and  aitministering  a  remedial  system  which  those 
tribunals  could  not  or  would  not  administer,  was  able  to 
intriiduec  a  preventive  mmlc  of  relief,  and  front  the  very 
out«Jet  the  injunction  became  the  most  potent  instrument 
in  building  up  its  peculiar  jurisprudence.     The  first  im- 


portant and  constant  use  to  which  it  was  put  was  the  re- 
straining the  prosecution  of  suits  in  courts  of  law.  Af  the 
doctrines  of  equity  are  often  quite  ditfereut  from  tho?c 
which  prevail  at  law,  and  since  from  the  same  facts  and 
circumstances  involved  in  a  given  controversy  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  law  would  regard  one  party  as  jiossessing 
the  legal  right,  while  equity  would  look  upon  the  other  as 
the  one  entitled  to  relief,  it  necessarily  follows  tliat  the 
courts  of  law  would  decide  such  controversy  when  brought 
before  them  in  favor  of  one  litigant,  and  the  court  of  equity 
would  render  its  decree  in  favor  of  his  antngonipt.  If, 
therefore,  the  person  who  held  the  legal  right  sliould  bring 
an  action  in  a  common -law  court,  he  would  necessarily  re- 
cover a  judgment,  while  at  the  same  time  if  his  adversary 
should  prosecute  his  demuml  in  chancery,  a  decree  would 
be  rendered  in  bis  favor  establishing  his  claim  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  decision  made  by  the  court  of  law.  In 
this  manner  an  unseemly  c<inflict  might  have  arisen  and 
been  perpetuated  between  the  two  classes  of  tribunals,  had 
the  chancellor  not  possessed  the  preventive  instrument  of 
injunction  which  enabled  him  to  enforce  his  own  decrees 
and  uphold  his  own  jurisdiction.  Tiie  ]>rohibition  was 
not.  however,  directed  against  the  courts  of  law  nor  the 
judges  thereof  personally,  but  against  the  suitors  before 
those  courts.  The  theory  of  the  court  was.  that  it  was  un- 
just and  incquital>lc  for  the  suitor  in  the  particular  case 
to  make  use  of  his  strict  legal  remedies.  The  mandate  of 
the  court  was  accordingly  addressed  to  him  to  refrain  from 
doing  an  act  which  in  right  and  conscience  he  ought  not 
to  do.  By  the  use  of  the  injunction  the  chancellor,  when  a 
proceeding  was  instituted  before  him  to  establish  an  equi- 
table right,  forbade  the  opposing  party  from  commencing 
or  carrying  on  any  action  in  a  court  of  law  ba:^ed  upon  the 
same  facts  and  circumstances,  and  thus  a  conflict  of  jtiris- 
diction  in  all  cases  was  prevented.  In  this  manner  and 
for  this  purpose  an  injunction  to  stay  the  prctsecution  of 
suits  at  law  became,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his 
judicial  functions,  an  ordinary  remedial  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  chancellor,  and  liy  its  means  alone  was  he 
finall}'  enabled  to  establish  his  jurisdiction  and  to  create 
the  system  of  equity  jurisjirudence  as  a  co-ordinate  branch 
of  English  law. 

The  question  as  to  the  power  to  interfere  by  injunction 
being  decided  favorably,  the  court  of  chancery  at  length 
established  the  following  general  principle,  which  deter- 
mined the  occasions  in  which  it  would  resort  to  such  pre- 
ventive remedy.  In  all  cases  where  the  courts  of  law  can 
furnish  an  adequate  relief  for  the  wrong  done  or  about  to 
be  done,  equity  will  not  interpose  its  restraining  power,  hut 
will  leave  the  injured  party  to  his  legal  action.  By  the 
term  "adequate  relief"  is  meant  the  recovery  of  a  judg- 
ment at  law  which  is  considered  a  sufficient  satisfaction  for 
the  wrong  done  or  contemplated  ;  and  it  embraces,  in  gen- 
eral, all  those  cases  in  which  pecuniary  compensation  can 
be  awarded  in  the  form  of  debt  or  damages,  and  those  in 
which  the  thing  itself,  land  or  chattels,  can  be  restored  to 
the  rightful  possessor.  The  nmst  important  oecasions  to 
which  this  jirineiple  iloes  not  apply.  an«i  in  which,  there- 
fore, an  injunction  will  be  granted  in  order  to  prevent  a 
threatened  wrong  or  to  restrain  the  further  commission  of 
an  inequitable  act,  are  the  following  :  ( 1 )  To  restrain  pro- 
ceedings at  law.  This  general  class  embraces  many  ])ar- 
ticular  instances.  Among  the  grounds  for  such  interfer- 
ence, the  must  important  are  when  the  legal  right  and  the 
proceeilings  to  enforce  it  are  affectecl  by  fraud,  mistake,  or 
accident  ;  when  they  require  a  long  accounting:  when  the 
litigation  is  vexatious;  when  the  controversy  involves  the 
rights  and  duties  of  trustees,  partners,  executors,  admin- 
istrators, sureties,  mortgagors,  and  mortgagees,  or  re(|uires 
the  marshalling  of  assets,  or  depends  upon  the  effects  of  an 
equitable  set-off  or  assignment.  In  these,  and  in  certain 
other  similar  instances,  the  litigant  parties  and  their  at- 
tnrneys  and  agents  will  he  restrained  from  carrying  on 
pmccedings  not  only  in  courts  having  full  common-law 
powers,  but  also  in  tribunals  of  an  inferi<ir  or  special  juris- 
diction. In  addition  to  this  use  of  the  injunction,  it  is 
also  resorted  to  in  certain  well-defined  clnsscs  of  eases  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  nets  which  would  be  so  perma- 
nently injurious  to  property  that  no  adequate  relief  cfiuld 
be  gi\en  by  Ilu*  cfunmim-law  remedy  (»f  damages.  It  i.<* 
true  that  in  all  the  instances  aliout  t(»  be  mentioned  some 
pecuniary  compensation  could  bo  obtained,  but  froni  the 
very  continuous  and  lasting  nature  of  the  wrongful  act 
d(nie,  repeated  and  perhaps  innumerable  suits  at  law  would 
be  necessary,  unless  it  could  be  stopped  at  once  by  snmc 
preventive  relief.  The  classes  of  cases  thus  tlescribed,  in 
which  a  wrong  will  be  prevented  because  the  law  can  give 
no  sufficient  remedy,  are  as  follows:  (2)  to  restrain  the 
commission  of  waste,  which  is  necessarily  a  permanent  in- 
jury to  the  land  wasted;  {'.'<)  to  restrain  continuous  or  re- 
peated trespasses  upon  land.     Although  au  inJuDctioD  will 
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not  be  granted  to  prevent  violence  to  the  person  nor  to 
chattels,  nor  single  acts  of  injury  to  lands,  yet  it"  the  tres- 
pass to  land  is  continuous,  so  that  it  becomes  analogous  in 
its  effects  to  waste,  courts  of  equity  will  now  interfere,  by 
a  liberal  use  of  the  injunction,  both  to  prevent  the  further 
wrong  and  to  compel  a  restoration  of  the  premises  to  their 
original  condition  ;  fl)  to  restrain  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  nuisances ;  (Jito  prevent  the  infringement  of 
patents  and  copyrights,  and  the  unlawful  use  or  piracy  of 
trade-marks:  (fi)  to  restrain  the  breach  of  covenants  or 
agreements  in  a  few  special  instances.  In  general,  the 
breach  of  an  agreement  will  not  be  enjoined,  but  in  a  few 
cases,  where  the  injury  would  be  of  such  a  character  that 
dama^^es  would  be  no  adequate  relief,  courts  of  equity  will 
interfere  by  injunction.  In  some  cases  an  injunction  is 
used  as  a  means  of  enforcing  an  agreement.  Thu?,  where 
a  party  has  ai^rced  tliat  he  will  ymt  do  a  particular  thing, 
an  injunction  will  cause  him  to  fulfil  his  contract  j  (7)  to 
restrain  a  disposition  of  their  property  by  debtors  so  as  to 
hinder,  delay,  or  defraud  their  creditors;  (8)  to  restrain 
assignments  and  transfers  of  property  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  settlement  of  bankrupts'  estates.  These  are 
the  most  important  and  usual  cases  in  which  the  power  of 
equity  tribunals  to  issue  an  injunction  is  now  firmly  estab- 
lished. There  are  some  other  special  and  exceptional  in- 
stances which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate. 

In  respect  to  their  effects,  injunctions  are  either  prohib- 
itory or  mandatory.  In  the  former  class  the  order  of  the 
court  is  negative,  and  commands  the  party  «o(  to  do  the 
specified  act ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  affirmative,  and  commands 
the  ]>artv  to  (^i  the  specified  act.  The  object  of  a  manda- 
tory injunction  is  generally  to  compel  the  defendant  to  re- 
move some  s'ructure  which  he  has  wrongfully  erected,  and 
which  is  a  nuisnnceora  trespass,  and  to  restore  the  premises 
to  thr-ir  original  condition. 

In  re?pect  to  their  form  and  the  manner  of  granting  them, 
injunctions  are  either  final  and  perpetual  or  interlocutory 
and  temporary.  Final  injunctions  are  granted  after  the 
hearing  and  decision  of  the  cause,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
decree  which  determines  the  rights  of  the  parties.  Inter- 
locutory or  tem])orary  injunctions  are  orders  made  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action  or  during  its  pendency,  on 
the  application  of  the  plaintiff.  Their  object  is  to  prevent 
the  defendant  from  so  interfering  with  or  disponing  of  the 
subject-matter  in  controversy  as  to  render  a  final  decree 
against  him  ineffectual. 

The  reformed  system  of  procedure  which  has  been 
adopted  in  many  of  the  U.  S.  has  to  a  great  extent  obviated 
one  most  important  use  of  the  injunction  as  above  described. 
According  to  that  procedure,  equitable  defence  can  be  set 
up  and  maintained  in  legal  actions;  the  whole  matter  in 
dispute,  the  legal  and  equitable  rights  and  claims  of  the 
parties,  can  be  presented  and  adjudicated  upon  in  one  con- 
troversy, and  the  holder  of  the  equitable  right  is  no  longer 
forced  to  institute  a  separate  suit  in  chancery  and  to  enjoin 
the  adverse  action  brought  against  him  in  a  court  of  law. 
Whenever  this  procedure  prevails,  therefore,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  injunetinn  to  restrain  the  prosecution  of  suits 
at  law  is  in  most  cases  no  longer  necessary  or  proper. 
With  this  single  exception  the  preventive  remedy  of  in- 
junction is  freely  used  by  our  courts,  although  in  most  of 
the  States  the  same  tribunals  are  clothed  with  both  equit- 
able and  common-law  powers  and  jurisdiction. 

John  Norton  Pomeroy. 

Ink  [Fr.  eucre  ;  Ger.  Ti}}te  ;  Lat.  atramentum].  Any 
colored  fluid  used  in  writing  or  printing  is  an  ink.  Tho 
essential  difference  in  composition  between  writing  inlrs 
and  printing  inks  leads  to  a  natural  division  of  tho  sub- 
ject. We  will  consider  first  writing  inks,  and  subsequently 
printin;;  inks. 

I.  Writing  Imks.  Historical, — Very  little  is  definitely 
known  of  the  composition  of  the  inks  used  by  tho  ancients, 
but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  use  of  the  stylus  indi- 
cates the  use  also  of  carbon  inks,  not  unlike,  probably, 
the  China  or  India  ink  which  is  still  the  almost  exolnsive 
atramental  substance  used  among  the  Chinese  and  other 
Asiatic  peoples.  The  use  of  iron  salts  is  certainly  very 
ancient.  l»r.  Bla^den  (PhiL  Trans.,  vol.  Ixxvii.)  found 
that  tho  faded  characters  of  very  ancient  MSS.  could 
be  restored  by  the  use  of  prussiate  of  potash  and  dilute 
muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  less  perfectly  by  infusion 
of  galls,  redeveloping  the  iron  black.  Pliny,  Dioseorides, 
and  other  ancient  writers  give  evidence,  however,  that  car- 
bon in  the  form  of  soot  was  the  essential  constituent  of 
ancient  ink. 

Black  Inkn. — Tho  black  ink  in  common  xxse  in  modern 
times  is  made  from  the  action  of  infusion  of  gallnuts  upon 
green  vitriol,  exposint;  the  product  to  the  influence  of  air, 
and  holding  the  precipitate  in  suspension  by  gum,  sui^ar, 
or  mucilage.  This  fluid,  the  production  of  which  is  more 
particularly  described  beyond,  is  far  from  being  chemically 


perfect,  and  is  open  to  the  objections  that  it  corrodes  steel 
pens,  is  prone  to  mould  in  warm  weather,  and  X*y  deposit  a 
sediment  on  standing.  The  writing  is  also  liable  to  grow 
yellow  or  brown  with  age,  and,  when  not  carefully  pre- 
])ared,  to  destroy  the  paper  on  which  it  is  used.  But  these 
difficulties  are  in  great  part  capable  of  correction  by  skilful 
manufacture  and  the  use  of  proper  precautions.  The  fact 
that  well-made  iron  inks  stain  the  substance  of  the  paper 
with  a  stain  difficult  of  removal,  and  speedily  growing 
darker  with  age  up  to  a  certain  time,  has  rendered  their 
use  very  general  in  spite  of  their  acknowledged  defects. 
The  carbon  writing  inks  are  liable  also  to  the  objection 
that  they  are  not  true  solutions,  and  usually  are  wanting 
in  fluidity.  The  logwood  chrome  ink  is  a  true  solution, 
but  open  to  some  serious  objections.  Stephens's  and  Ar- 
nold's writing  fluids  are  true  solutions  with  an  iron  base, 
pale  when  first  writteif  with,  but  rapidly  growing  darker 
(o  a  fine  black,  and  possessing  many  excellences.  The 
aniline  dyes  also  afford  some  good  black  or  blue-black  inks, 
which  have  many  good  qualities.  Some  of  these  are  men- 
tioned beyond. 

Kittffoll  Iron  fuJcs. — Both  gallic  and  gallo-tannic  acids, 
which  co-exist  in  the  infusion  of  galls,  especially  after  con- 
siderable exposure  to  air,  produce  deei»-black  precipitates 
with  ferric  salts,  but  with  ferrous  salts  whitish  precipitates, 
becoming  black  by  exposure  to  air.  As  gallic  acid  pro- 
duces a  much  deeper  black  with  ferric  salts  than  tannic  or 
tanno-gallic  acid,  we  see  why  it  is  advantageous  to  leave 
the  infusion  exposed  for  many  days  to  air,  in  order  that 
the  tannic  may  be  changed  to  gallic  acid.  (»um  arable  or 
gum  Senegal  is  added  to  retain  the  precipitate  in  suspen- 
sion, prevents  the  formation  of  a  sediment,  and  adds  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  lustre.  To  prevent  the  grorth  of  mould 
somo  essential  oil,  carbolic  acid  in  small  quantity,  and 
rarely  corrosive  sublimate,  arc  used.  Other  vegetables 
containing  tannin  arc  often  substitutes  for  gallnuts,  chiefly 
from  motives  of  economy,  but  only  with  a  loss  of  quality. 
Logwood  is,  however,  used  in  certain  inks,  as  giving 
not  only  tannin,  but  a  peculiar  color.  Recipes  without 
number  exist  in  the  technical  books  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  iron  black  ink,  and  each  manufacturer  boasts  his 
own.  rianyof  them  are  worthless,  as  containing  (oo  much 
acid  or  too  little  gall-infusion,  too  much  gum  or  some  other 
objectionable  ingredient  in  excess,  or  some  defect  in  manu- 
facture. We  will  select  a  few  only  of  the  best,  and  such  as 
have  been  prepared  with  some  regard  to  the  chemical 
character  of  the  ingredients.  Dr.  Lewis,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  who  seems  to  have  been  tlie  first  chemist  to 
study  ink  quantitatively,  found  that  equal  weights  of  galls 
and  sulphate  of  iron  gave  an  ink  whicli.  although  of  a  good 
color  when  used,  subsequently  became  yellowish-brown  : 
that  as  the  quantity  of  sulphate  was  increased  the  inks 
were  less  durable  in  color:  and  that  thnse  in  which  the 
galls  predominated  were  most  persistent.  The  proportions 
which  ho  found  best  by  experiment  were — 

Powdered  sulphate  of  iron 1  ounce. 

Ground  logwood 1      " 

Bruised  palls 3      " 

Oum  arable 1      " 

White  wine,  or  acetic  acid 1  quart. 

He  found  that  although  water  answered  for  all  ordinary 
purposes,  white  wine  gave  a  deeper-colored  product,  and 
the  ink  made  with  acetic  acid  was  still  blacker.  Alcohol 
was  injurious  to  the  color,  causing  a  deposition  of  the  tinc- 
torial precipitate.  A  decoction  of  log^vood,  substituted  for 
water,  improved  the  black  both  in  richness  and  dcjdh  of 
tint.  Ho  directs  the  materials  to  be  put  into  a  glass,  earth- 
enware, or  other  non-metallic  vessel,  and  the  mixture  agi- 
tated four  or  five  times  every  day.  In  ten  or  twelve  days 
it  is  ready  for  use — if  placed  in  a  warm  situation  consider- 
ably earlier;  but  if  the  ink  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
materiel  it  continues  to  improve  for  a  lengthened  period. 
When  decanted  it  may  be  kept  in  good  order  with  greater 
certainty  if  a  few  broken — not  bruised — galls  and  two  or 
three  fragments  of  iron  arc  placed  in  it.  (MuKpratt.)  Dr. 
Ure,  whomade  careful  researches  upon  inks,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  the  best  black  ink  :  To  make  12  gal- 
lons of  ink  we  may  take  12  pounds  of  nutgalls.  f)  pounds 
of  green  sulphate  of  iron,  5  pounds  of  gum  Senegal,  12  gal- 
lons of  water.  The  bruised  nutgalls  are  to  be  put  into  a 
cylindrical  copper  of  a  depth  equal  to  its  diameter,  and 
boiled  during  three  hours  with  three-fourths  of  the  above 
quantity  of  water,  taking  care  to  add  fresh  water  to  replace 
what  is  lost  by  evaporation.  The  decoction  is  to  be  emp- 
tied into  a  tub,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquid  being 
drawn  off,  the  lees  are  to  be  drained.  The  gum  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  the  muci- 
lage thus  formed,  being  filtered,  is  added  to  the  clear  de- 
coction. The  sulphate  of  iron  must  likewise  be  separately 
dissolved  and  well  mixed  with  the  above.  The  color  dark- 
ens by  degrees,  in  consequence  of  the  peroxidation  of  the 
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iron,  on  exposing  the  ink  to  tho  action  of  the  air.  But  ink 
affords  a  more  durable  writing  whou  used  in  the  pale  state, 
because  its  jtartielcs  are  then  finer  and  penetrate  the  paper 
more  intimately.  When  ink  consists  cliiefly  of  tannate  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  however  black,  it  is  merely  Kuperfieial, 
ami  is  easily  erased  or  effaced.  Therefore,  whenever  the 
liquid  made  by  the  above  recipe  has  acquired  a  moderately 
deep  tint  it  should  be  drawn  off  clear  into  bottles  and  well 
corked  up.  Pome  ink-niakcrs  allow  it  to  mould  a  little  in 
the  cnsk?  before  bottling,  ami  suppoj^e  that  it  will  thereby 
be  not  so  liable  to  become  mouldy  in  the  bottles.  The  ink 
ma'ie  by  the  recipe  given  above  is  niucii  more  rich  and 
jjowerful  than  many  of  the  inks  commonly  sold.  To  bring 
it  to  (heir  standard  a  half  more  water  may  safely  be  added, 
or  even  20  giilhms  of  tolerable  ink  may  be  made  from 
that  weight  of  material?,  as  I  have  ascertained.  Sumach 
and  logwood  admit  of  only  about  one-half  of  the  copperas 
that  galls  will  take  to  bring  out  the  maximum  amount  of 
black  dye.  Watts  has  tabulated  various  recipes  for  the 
preparation  of  black  ink,  calculated  for  lOOU  parts  of 
water,  as  follows : 

Galls 225     187     133     125     6fi     02     U 

Copperas 75       73       55       24     22     ni     19 

Gumarabic 25       73       55       24     lU     31       8 

h.  f.  k.  I.         m. 

Galls 50     174     50         60     42 

Logwood 100         20     21 

roppera.s 32       .S7     10         20     21 

Pulphate  of  copper  ...        5 

Gum 9       43     47         20     IG 

Sugar 23     1000 

Vinegar 125     135 

Of  the  genuine  inks  («-//),  «,  b.  and  c  are  too  strong  for  or- 
dinary use  ;  f/,  r,  and  f  are  perhaj)s  the  best;  ^  would  be 
somewhat  too  pale.  The  rest  (ft-m)  cannot  be  recommend- 
ed, excepting  for  special  purposes.  Sulphate  of  copper 
deepens  tho  color  of  the  precipitate,  but  renders  it  more 
compact  and  heavy,  and  therefore  more  apt  lo  settle  down. 
A  certain  quantity  of  sugar  renders  the  ink  more  iluid,  and 
permits  the  addition  of  a  larger  projiortion  of  gum.  It  like- 
wise renders  the  ink  adhesive  when  dry.  so  that  a  cop.v  of 
the  writing  may  easily  be  taken  off  liy  the  copying-press. 
An  ink  containing  logwood  with  the  galls  has  been  much 
used  in  Oermany.  and  is  made  as  follows  :  1  kilo,  of  coarsely 
pulverized  nutgalls  and  150  grms.  of  logwood  chips  are  ex- 
hausted with  5  litres  of  hot  water ;  600  grm?.  of  gum  arabic 
are  dissolved  in  2V  litres  of  water:  and  500  grms.  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  in  some  litres  of  water;  each  of  these  solu- 
tions being  made  separately.  This  done,  the  gall-logwood 
infusion  is  mixed  with  those  of  the  gvim  and  copperas;  a 
few  drops  of  essential  oil  of  cloves  or  of  gaultlieria  (winter- 
green  oil)  having  been  added,  there  is  added  as  much  water 
as  will  bring  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  up  to  11  litres.  While 
this  kind  of  ink  attack.'^  and  corrodes  steel  pens,  it  has  tho 
additional  disadvantage  that  after  a  time  the  writing  be- 
comes yellow.  liooth  gives  the  following  forniuhe  :  For  su- 
perior black  ink,  take  12  pounds  Aleppo  galls,  4  pounds 
sulphate  of  iron,  3A  [)Ounds  of  gum.  and  IS  gallons  of  water. 
For  a  fine  exchequer  ink,  -10  pounds  of  Aleppo  galls,  9 
potmds  of  sulphate  of  iron.  10  pounds*  of  gum,  and  -15  gal- 
lons of  water.  In  both  tbe>;c  cases  it  is  direetetl  that  tho 
bruised  galls  be  exhausted  by  three  consecutive  boilings, 
each  time  diminishing  tho  quantity  of  water,  and  supply- 
ing by  fresh  addition  any  loss  by  evaporation.  Tho  cop- 
peras and  gnm  in  solution  arc  added  to  thi-  shainecl  decoc- 
tion of  galls  whiNt  both  aro  yet  warm,  au'l  the  whole  is 
allowed  to  repose  for  several  weeks,  when  the  fluid  is  drawn 
off  from  the  sediment.  A  few  cloves,  or  some  drops  of  cre- 
osote, are  added  to  prevent  any  parasitic  growth.  Tho  licst 
fluid  to  dilute  ink  whitdi  has  become  too  thick  for  use  Is  a 
strong  deenction  of  coffee,  which  improves  tho  lustre  and 
color  of  ink  without  decomposing  it. 

Tho  imperfections  inherent  in  tho  ordinary  black  ink 
from  galls  and  iron  salts  became  more  manifest  on  tho  in- 
troduclion  of  the  steel  pen,  which,  aside  from  its  being  cor- 
roileri  more  or  less  rapidly,  caused  the  ink  to  concrete  and 
deposit  its  coloring- matter.  These  imperfection?  have  been 
sought  to  bo  avoided  by  tho  introduction  of  various  //hiV/ 
in/i'n,  which  are  true  solutions.  The  first  of  these  in  order 
of  time  was  the  fluid  of  Henry  Stephens  of  London,  who 
prepared  a  blue  litpiid  which  possesses  the  property  of 
turning  in  a  few  hours  after  writing  to  an  inlen^c  black. 
It  has  tho  advantage  of  perfect  fluidity,  flowing  easily  from 
tho  pen  upon  tho  paper,  with  whieh  it  forms  a  lenaoious 
couibinatitin.  These  properlies  were  imparted  lo  the  ordi- 
nary gnllio  ink  by  adding  to  it  sulphate  of  indigo,  which 
hoMs  tho  coloring-matters  in  srdution.  The  so-ealled  «//- 
Z'in'n  iii/.-tt  (a  mere  comniereial  name,  by  no  means  imply- 
ing  that  tbey  contain  the  alizarin  of  madder)  consist  of 
common  ink  mixed  with  a  little  free  sulphuric  acid,  which. 
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like  other  acids,  retards  the  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  precipi- 
tate (sec  InoN,  Salts  of),  so  that  the  writing  becomes 
black  only  after  exposure  to  the  air;  the  change  being, 
perhaps,  accelerated  by  the  neutralization  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  by  tho  basic  substances  contained  in  tliepa])er;  the 
ink  blackens  very  quickly  wheu  exposed  to  auimoniacal 
vapors.  A  certain  quantity  of  sulphindigotic  acid  or  its 
sodium-salt  (indigo-carminc)  is  usually  added,  ^o  that  tlie 
ink  may  not  appear  too  pale  in  writing.  An  ink  of  tliis 
kind  may  be  ]»repared  by  exhausting  40  parts  by  weight 
of  nutgails  with  112  parts  water,  and  tiicn  adding  7  parts 
copperas  and  j  part  oxalic  acid.  At  the  same  time,  1  part 
of  finely  pulverized  indigo-blue  is  dissolved  in  4  parts  fum- 
ing sulphuric  acid;  the  solution  after  twenty-four  hours  is 
diluted  with  water,  and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  soda:  the  precipitate  is  collected,  washed  to 
remove  the  saline  solution,  then  suspended  in  water;  and 
this  liquid  is  added  to  the  former  till  the  whole  exhibits  a 
rather  deep  grcenish-lilue  color.  Stark,  after  manufactur- 
ing and  testing  for  fourteen  years  229  different  kinds  of 
ink,  states  that  he  found  nothing  for  durability  of  writing 
and  general  excellence  to  compare  with  gallnut-coppcras 
ink,  with  a  certain  amount  of  sulphate  of  liuligo.  lie  gives 
as  his  flnal  preference  for  the  best  ink  :  To  each  1  gallon, 
12  ounces  of  best  gallnuts,  8  ounces  of  copperas,  8  fluid- 
ounces  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  4  to  fi  ounces  of  gum  arable, 
and  a  few  cloves.  As  metallic  iron  impairs  the  quality  of 
all  iron  inks,  he  recommends  that  all  legal  and  other  im- 
portant documents  bo  written  with  a  gold  or  quill  pen. 
{€h\  Eiuj.  and  Arch.  Jour.,  Aug.,  1S;>.^).) 

Chrome  ink  is  prepared  by  adding  1  part  of  chronmfe  of 
potassa  to  1000  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  logwood, 
made  by  boiling  22  pounds  of  logwood  in  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  to  give  14  gallons  of  decoction  ;  to  this  men- 
struum, when  cold,  the  chromate  is  grailually  added  and 
tho  mixture  well  stirred.  The  addition  of  gum  is  injurious. 
If  care  is  taken  not  to  permit  the  proportion  of  chrome  salt 
to  exceed  1  part  for  1000  parts  of  decoction  of  logwood,  » 
deep  blue-black  writing  fluid  is  formed  whieh  drojis  no  de- 
posit, like  the  ordinary  gallatc-of-iron  ink.  Paper  written 
upon  with  it  may  be  washed  with  a  sponge  or  be  left  twenty- 
four  hours  under  water  without  the  marks  being  erased. 
Weak  acids  do  not  destroy  the  writing,  nor  do  they  even 
change  the  shade,  whilst  that  made  from  galls  is  effaced, 
and  the  ink  made  with  logwood  and  suljdnito  of  iron  is 
turned  red.  Runge,  the  discoverer  of  this  ink.  used  it  with 
steel  pen?  for  two  years  without  their  becoming  rusty  or 
obstructed  by  solid  matter.  It  is  not  liable  to  turn  mouldy, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  incompatible  to  use  it  with 
pens  which  are  dipped  in  ordinary  ink,  and  it  is  prone  (o 
gelatinize.  A  much-estccmed  French  fluid  ink,  "  the  black- 
violet  ink  of  Koucn,"  is  prepared  by  boiling  750  parts  of 
logwood  with  0000  parts  of  water,  35  parts  of  alum,  31 
parts  of  gum  arable,  and  15  parts  of  sugar-candy,  leaving 
tho  mixture  to  stand  for  two  or  three  days,  and  straining 
through  a  linen  cloth.  A  chrome  ink  unlike  Runge's 
ehronuite-of-potash  ink  has  been  proposed  by  ('.  Puscher 
in  Nuremberg.  18G7.  thus:  Take  10  loths  of  logwood  ex- 
tract with  four  times  its  volume  of  water,  boiknl  till  half 
the  water  is  evaporated;  2  loths  of  chrome  alum  are  then 
dissolved  in  half  the  same  volume  of  water,  and  lu)th  solu- 
tions mixed  and  boiled  for  fiftcrn  minulfs,  in  which  timo 
it  should  be  in  solution.  Add  further  1  loth  of  gum  arabic, 
and  we  have  25  loths  of  a  clear  decji  viob  tbiue  solution, 
which  soon  writes  black.  To  convert  this  into  a  good 
copving  ink,  add  1  loth  gum  arabic  and  A  loth  of  glucose 
or  glycerine.    (M'agner.  Jahres-nen'chi,  xiii.  1S('.7.) 

VniKulinm  Black  Ink. — IJcrzelius  advised  the  use  of 
vanadate  of  ammonia  with  infusion  of  gallnuts.  A  sur- 
prisingly Bmall  quantity  of  the  vanadium  salt  sufliccs  lo 
produce  a  perfectly  black  ink — so  small,  as  Rcrzclius  says, 
it  will  not  lie  worth  considering  wlun  Tauadium  is  more 
generally  known.  The  writing  obtained  with  this  ink  i^ 
perfectly  black.  No  sediment  forms  fntni  it.  It  flows  read- 
ily from  tho  pen,  and  docs  not  corrode  steel ;  is  not  attacked 
by  dilute  alkalies,  but  is  turned  red  by  acids.  Dr.  A.  A. 
linyes  {Pmrrrd.  Am,  Acad.,  iST.'i)  has  lately  .«hown  tho 
vnuadlum  compounds  to  be  far  more  widely  diffused  than 
was  before  known.  Although  (his  Ink  cannot  be  said  to  bo 
absolutely  indelible,  yet  it  strongly  resists  reagents  which 
cause  common  ink  to  disappear. 

An  exeellent  r.i-trmpnr(iu4i>us  ink  is  made  as  fallows: 
Take  {.f  tiinnie  and  gallic  neids  each  20  grains :  dissolve  in 
two  fluid-ounces  of  water;  also  take  crysfnllized  green  vit- 
riol (sulphate  of  iron)  and  i){  (hird  sulphate  (nufpfiaH  ferri 
emirrntnm),  of  each  1.^  grains,  and  dissotvo  these  separately 
in  a  liko  quantity  of  water  (best  distilled) ;  mix  the  two  go- 
lulions  an'l  add  of  niueilage  (wurifuf/o  ffummi  amln'ri)  2J 
fluid-draebms.  of  oil  of  cloves  2  drops.  This  is  by  no  means 
a  cheap  ink,  but  is  very  permanent,  and  of  a  beautiful  black 
color. 
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For  travelling  expeditions  it  ia  convenient  to  have  ink  in 
"      '        -crffrs;  two  uf  the  following  recipes  for  ttiese 
Ink  ill  ('ahea. — 42  parts 


ca/i-es  and  mk-po. 

arc  quoted  from  Watts'sZ'it-'/oiKir//  _ 

of  "-ood  nut<'alls  and  3  parts  of  madder  are  boiled  m  about  six 
times  their  weight  of  waters  the  filtered  decoction  is  mixed 
with  5i  parts  copperas  and  2  parts  pyrolignatc  of  iron:  \\ 
partssolution  of  indigo  (in  sulphuricacid.dihitedwilhwater) 
arc  then  added ;  the  mixture  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness 
at  a  "-cntle  heat  and  with  constant  stirring  ;  and  the  pasty 
ma'ssls  then  made  into  caUcs  and  thoroughly  dried.  This  ink. 
dissolved  in  6  parts  of  hot  water,  is  said  to  make  an  excellent 
copvin"  ink,  and  in  10  or  12  parts  water  a  very  fine  writing 
ink  PortaMe  Iiik.—kl  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Polytech- 
nic Association  of  Frankfort,  M.  Bottgcr  exhibited  a  new 
kind  of  ink  which  is  convenient  for  travellers.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  satiir.ating  white  bibulous  paper  with  aniline 
black,  and  then  pressing  several  sheets  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  compact  block.  Other  aniline  colors  may  be  em- 
ployed for  making  red,  violet,  green,  and  other  inks.  A 
piece  of  the  prepared  paper  two  or  three  centimetres  square 
will  furnish  sufficient  ink  for  a  long  correspondence  by  sim- 
ply steeping  it  in  a  little  water.  Ink  Pmcdci-.—X  solid 
chrome  ink°may  he  made  by  triturating  together  to  a  fine 
powder  ion  parts  extract  of  logwood,  1  part  neutral  chro- 
inatc  of  potassium,  and  ^^  indigo-carmine;  1  part  of  this 
powder,  added  to  ^2  parts  water,  is  said  to  make  very  good 
ink.  A  mixture  of  4  parts  pounded  galls,  2  parts  copperas, 
and  1  part  gum  arable  is  also  frequently  sold  as  an  ink- 
powdcr.  •   ,        , 

Cnpyiiiij  !«/.-3    are  only  concentrated  common   inKs,    to 
which"  more  gum  and   sugar  or  a  portion  of  glycerine  is 
added.     If  the  bodv  is  good,  three  or  four  legible  copies 
may  be  taken  from  the  same  writing  by  the  copying-press. 
A  very  much  esteemed  French  copying  ink  is  made  thus: 
Take  30  grms.  of  exfraot  of  logwood.  7.0  grms.  of  crystal- 
lized carbonate  of  soda  ;  boil  this  with  240  grms.  of  water, 
and  add,  while  vigorously  stirring,  30  grms,  of  glycerine. 
When  the  fluid  has  become  cold,  dissolve  in   it  I  grm.  of 
neutr.il  chromatc  of  potassa,  and  add,  lastly,  7.5  grms.  of 
gum  arable,  previously  made  into  a  thick  mucilage  with 
water.     The  paper  upon  which  it  is  desired  to  transfer  a 
copy  need  not  be  moistened  if  this  ink  is  used.     The  fol- 
lowing  preparation    is    much    recommended :    4  parts  by 
wciflU  of  logwood  extract  are  dissolved  in  a  mircture  of  fiO 
parfs  vinegar  and  70  parts  water;  and  3  parts  copperas,  2 
parls  alum,  2  parts  gum  arable,  and  4  parts  sugar  are  then 
added.    This  ink  is  at  first  more  violet  than  the  Rouen  ink, 
which  is  also  used  as  a  copying  ink.    Another  like  prepara- 
tion of  American  origin  is  as  follows  :  Take  i  a  pound  of 
extract  of  logwood  (Sanford's  is  best),  2  ounces  of  alum,  4 
drachms  of  blue  and  as  much  of  green  vitriol,  and  1  ounce 
of  sugar;  boil  these  ingredients  with  4  pints  of  water,  filter 
the  decoction  through  flannel,  and  add  to  it  a  solution  of  4 
drachms  of  yellow  chromate  of  potassa  in  4  ounces  of  wa- 
ter, and  finallv  2  ounces  of  chemic  blue  in  2  ounces  of 
glycerine.     Tlie  chemic  blue,  also  called  "  blue  dye,"  is  the 
solution  of  indigo  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  otherwise  used  for 
dyeing  wool.     Letter-books,  with  paper  kept  moist  by  gly- 
cerineT  have  been  prep.ared  which  are  said   to   avoid  the 
necessity  of  using  a  brush  or  sponge  in  copying  letters.    A 
good  copying  ink  is  said  in  the  CJiem.  Cent.  Blalt  (for  1863, 
352)  to  be  obtained  by  using  15  grammes  of  logwood  ex- 
tract. 2  of  alum.  J  each  of  green  vitriol  and  blue  vitriol, 
and  1  of  sugar,  boiled  in  3  pints  of  water;  strain  and  .add 
i  of  chromate  of  potassa  in   4  of  water.     Then   add  2  of 
sulphate  of  indigo  and  2  of  glycerine.    The  indigo  solution 
is  made  by  treating  }  powdered  indigo  with  5  Nordhausen 
acid,  and  dilute  with  3  pints  of  water. 

Xntii-e  Vecieliihh  Ink'. — The  juiceof  Cm-iarin  ihi/ml/olia, 
or  ink-plant  of  New  Granada,  locally  called  clinnrhi.  is  at 
first  of  a  somewhat  reddish  color,  but  becomes  intensely 
black  in  a  few  hours.  This  juice  can  be  used  for  writing 
without  requiring  any  further  preparation.  It  corrodes 
steel  pens  less  than  ordinary  ink,  and  resists  chemical 
agents  better.     All  the  old  documents  under  the  Spanish 


fnd.  Zeitnny  gives  the  following  recipe  for  an  old  and  well- 
known  natural  ink  :  Blnck  Ink  from  Elder  Berries. — The 
bruised  berries  are  (ilaced  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  kept  in 
a  warm  place  for  three  days,  then  pressed  out  and  filtered. 
The  filtered  juice  is  of  such  an  intense  dark  color  that  it 
takes  200  parts  of  water  to  reduce  it  to  the  shade  of  dark 
red  wine.  Add  to  the  121  quarts  of  this  filtered  juice  1 
ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  the  same  quantity  of  crude 
pyroligneous  .acid,  and  an  ink  is  prepared  which,  when 
first  used,  has  a  violet  color,  but  when  dry  is  indigo  blue- 
black.  This  ink  is  superior  in  many  respects  to  that  pre- 
pared  with  galls;  it  docs  not  become  thick  so  soon,  it  flows 
easier  from  the  pen  without  gumming,  and  in  writing  the 
letters  do  not  run  into  one  another.  There  is  quite  a  list 
of  plants  whose  seeds  give  a  lasting  black  color  as  inks 
and  dyes  of  silk  and  linen  fabrics  or  hair.  Such  arc  Am i/ri a 
lo:rif~c'ra,  Camocludia  inteiirifoUu,  V.  dentala  and  C.  pniic- 
limia,  CoUda  alba  (or  Ectipin  erectn),  the  seeds  of  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Cochin-China  a?o  to  color  their  hair  of 
a  permanent  black.  Eatrolfui  candscenn  bears  juicy  ber- 
ries, the  juice  of  which  alone  can  be  used  as  ink,  and  leaves 
permanent  stains  on  linen,  etc. 

Ci.lorcd  Wrilin;/  Inks. — Ink  may  be  made  of  almost  any 
desired  color,  and  the  variety,,  richness,  and  permanence 
of  colored  inks  have  been  greatly  increased  of  late  by  the 
introduction  of  aniline  colors,  many  of  which  may  be  used 
with  great  advantage,  and  have  already  a  wide  circulation 
under  various  trade-names. 

Jled  ink  is  usually  made  from  either  cochineal  or  Brazil- 
wood, the  latter  being  the  more  permanent.     But  some  of 
the  aniline  reds  arc  rapidly  replacing  the  former  sorts.  The 
cochineal  inks  are  the  brightest,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
dearest  and  most  fugitive.     The  best  is  a  solution  of  pure 
carmine  in  caustic  ammonia;  it  must  be  preserved  in  well- 
stopped  vessels.     Bdttger  recommends  1  part  of  good  car- 
mine, 120  caustic  ammonia,  and  U  parts  gum  arable,     .\ 
cheaper  but  less  brightly  colored  ink  is  made  by  drenching 
12  parts  of  pulverized  cochineal  and  4  parts  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  (or  pearl-ash)  with  32  parts  hot  water,  then 
digesting  and  pouring  off  the  clear  liquid.     Addition  of 
cream  of  tartar  and  stannic  chloride  renders  the  ink  more 
scarlet  ;  cream  of  tartar  and  an  equal  weight  of  alum  give 
it  a  crimson  tint.     Brazil-wood  inks  arc  made  by  boiling 
the  wood  in  water,  adding  tin-salt  (stannous  chloride)  or 
cream  of  tartar  and  alum  to  modify  the  tint,  and  thicken- 
ing with  gum  arable  ;  c.  y.  i  parts   Brazil-wood  boiled   in 
fiO^parts  of  water,  the  decoction  lioiled  down  to  36  parts, 
filtered,  and  mixed  with  4  part  of  tin-salt  and  J  part  gum 
ar.abie;  or  S  parts  Brazil-wood,  boiled  with  2  parts  alum 
and  2  parts  cream  of  tartar  in  120  parts  water:  the  liquid 
concentrated  to  6  parts  by  weight,  and  mixed  with  2  parts 
gum  arable  and  2  parts  sugar.     Reade's  patent  red  ink 
'(1S47)  is  made  as  follows  :  Cochineal  is  first  boiled  in  euc- 
cessive  quantities  of  pure  water  till  it  ceases,  or  nearly  so, 
to  afford  tinctorial  matter.  It  is  then  subjected  to  ebullition 
with  dilute  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  remainder  of  the 
tint-giving  principle,   leaving  the   animal  matter   nearly 
white.     Tliese    aqueous   and    .ammoniacal    decoctions    are 
then  mixed  in    an  earthenware  vessel,  and   the  coloring- 
matter  is  then  thrown  down  by  means  of  the  double  chloride 
of  ammonium  and  tin.    The  compound  thus  formed  is  sub- 
sequently  boiled   in   ammonia,  and   iodide  of  tin  is  then 
ailded  till  the  required  degree  of  brilliancy  of  hue  is  ob- 
tained: this  completes  the  process,  the  degree  of  body  re- 
quired in  the  ink  being  given  by  an  ad  libitmn  addition  of 
water.     This  ink,  says  the  patentee,  is  greatly  superior  to 
the   common   solutions   from   peach  and  Brazil-wood,  not 
only  in  permanent  richness  of  color,  but  also  in  its  free- 
dom from  acid,  and  consequent  fitness  for  use  with  steel 


patent  blue  writing  fluid,  which  is  30  parts  of  soluble  Prus- 
sian blue  (Paris  blue)  dissolved  in  4  p.arts  of  oxalic  acid 
in  1000  parts  of  water.  Common  Prussian  blue  is  digested 
in  successive  portions  of  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  solu- 
tion ce.a^es  to  react  for  iron  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 


dominion  in  America  were  written  with  chauehi.    Sea_wat^r  |   ^7";7r"  „"  -JfJ  Vom.detclv  neutral  with  water,  gently 
ments  are  being  made  in  Europe  |  It  is  then  wasueu  eoui|ii<.i'- .>_  ^      _  _: ,  ;^  c "_j.. 


does  not  affect  it.     Expcri 

to  acclimate  this  ink-plant.  The  Sequoia  tjiriantca,  or 
'•bif  trees,"  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  furnish  a  peculiar  sort 
of  tannin,  highly  colored  and  largely  soluble  in  water,  fur- 
nishino-  a  strong  deep  reddish-black  liquid  which  I  find  to 
be  a  quite  tolerable  natural  ink  when  used  alone,  .and  with 
a  steel  pen  the  color  is  rendered  much  darker.  This 
coloring-matter  is  found  only  in  the  cones,  the  seeds  being 
implanted  in  it,  and  it  also  fills  the  spaces  between  the 
scales  of  the  cone.  A  gum  resin  accompanies  the  tannin 
which  is  quite  soluble  in  diluted  alcohol.  Boiling  injures 
the  color  of  this  natural  ink,  which  cold  water  suffices  to 
exhaust.     It  is  highlv  probable  that  observations  to  this 


dried,  and  carefully  mixed  with  oxalic  acid  m  fine  powder, 
drenched  with  pure  cold  wafer  added  in  small  portions 
at  a  time  makim'  a  solution  more  or  less  dense  according 
to  the  int'ensitv  of  color  desired.  For  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion 6  parts  of  Prussian  blue,  weighed  before  the  acid 
treatment,  will  after  digestion  be  taken  up  by  1  part  of 
oxalic  acid  and  a  proportional  amount  of  water.  Stephens  s 
Prussian  blue  ink  fades  in  the  light,  but  is  restored  in  the 
dark— a  fact  familiarlv  known  to  dvers  as  true  of  textile 
fabrics  dved  with  Prussian  blue.  This  blue  ink  resists  the 
action  of  chlorine  and  strong  acids,  but  it  yields  to  oxalic 
acid  and  alkalies.  Reade's  patent  blue  ink  is  nothing  more 
than  soluble  Prussian  blue  prepared  by  a  costly  reactmn 


end  will  discover  other  valuable  native  inks.  (See  beyond      ,u.i.»  -«.-■■■-    -•-,.,  ,    •    /     .         •„  „';j„       Dr 

aSw-"//»/.- from  anacardium  nut.)    Th.  Deutsche  ,  between   ferric    iodide  and  potassium    ferroej  anide.     Dr. 
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Normandy  prepared  also  a  blue  ink  from  fcrrocyanide  of 
iron  macerated  in  potassium  biuoxalate,  but  it  i.s  not  better 
than  Stephens's.  Ohiue's  blue  iuk  ia  aUo  solul>lo  Prus- 
sian blue.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  recent  revival  of  the  j^ol- 
uble  Prussian  blue  ink  in  II.  N.  Nissen's  pjitent.  wbieh  was 
nothini^  new.  (  W<if/iiir,  1S74.)  The  aniline  blue  inlit  are 
not  quite  equal  to  the  color  of  a  wcll-mado  Berlin  blue  ink, 
showinj;  usually  of  a  little  '^vay  east.  But  any  one  wh<j  knows 
the  trouble  it  costs  to  make  the  Berlin  blue  ink,  and  how  easily 
this  aniline  ink  is  made,  will  prefer  the  nearly  equal  indipjo 
and  blue-red  aniline  ink.  To  produce  it  take  1  part  of  bleu  <le 
nidt  (bleu  dc  Paris)  in  200-2.'>0  parts  boilin.i;  water.  If  it 
shows  the  coppery  sheen  on  the  paper,  add  more  water.  In 
use  this  ink  holds  like  the  fuehsine  ink.  The  alkali  blue(.'i  B. 
or  6  B.)  furnishes  a  blue  ink  of  a  most  delicate  shade,  but 
this  ink  is  rather  costly.  Normandy's /Jinyx'c  iii/c  is  a  log- 
wood ink,  prepared  as  follows  :  To  1 2  poumls  of  Campeachy 
logwood  add  as  many  f^allons  of  boiling  water;  pour  the  in- 
fusion tbrouglj  a  funnel,  with  a  strainer  made  of  coarse  flan- 
nel, on  1  pound  of  hydrate  or  acetate  of  copper  (verdigris) 
finely  powdrre  I ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  a  sponge  is 
plared  ;  then  add  inimerliately  It  pounds  of  alum,  and  for 
each  17  gallons  of  liquid  add  4  jtounds  of  gum  arabic  or 
Senegal;  lot  these  remain  for  three  or  four  days,  and  a 
beautiful  purple  will  be  produced.  The  aniline  purple  and 
violet  inks  far  exceed  all  others  in  brilliancy,  are  free  from 
corrosive  action,  quite  sufficiently  permanent,  and  may  bo 
rendered  practically  indelible.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
aniline  green.  Violet  aniline  ink  is  most  easily  made  of 
all  aniline  inks.  Take  1  part  of  violet  blue  aniline  to  .10(1 
parts  water.  The  solution  is  of  a  vivid  and  beautiful  vio- 
let color,  never  lets  fall  a  precipitate,  flows  smoothly,  and 
dries  quickly.  It  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  common 
copying  ink  made  from  logwood,  alum,  cu])rio  sulphate, 
sulphate  of  indigo,  and  glycerine.  A  pen  that  has  been 
used  for  such  copying  ink  if  dipped  in  aniline  violet  ink 
instantly  impairs  its  color  and  granulates  it.  Green  aniline 
ink  is  the  finest  color,  but  most  costly,  of  all  these  brilliant 
inks.  Take  I  part  of  methyl  green  (methyl  iodide),  solu- 
ble in  water,  to  100-llU  parts  of  boiling  water:  this  gives 
a  shining  blue  green;  if  a  yellow  green  is  desired,  add  a 
little  picric  acid.  It  will  by  its  remarkable  beauty  dispIa--o 
all  existing  green  inks.  Chrome  fjrcen  in/c,  after  Winckler : 
Dissolve  ISO  grains  of  bichromate  of  potassa  in  1  (luid- 
ounco  of  water;  add  to  the  menstruum,  whilo  warm,  ^  an 
ounce  of  spirit  of  wine;  then  decompose  the  mixture  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  nc.'nl  until  it  assumes  a  brown  color. 
The  licjuor  is  now  evaporated  till  it  is  reduced  in  quantity 
to  one-half,  when  it  is  diluted  with  2  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  filtered,  niixctl  with  A  an  ounce  of  alcohol,  subse- 
quently with  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
allowed  to  rest  till  after  some  time  it  assumes  a  beautiful 
green  color.  It  is  finally  adapted  for  use  by  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  gum  arabic.  Yrllnw  aniline  ink  is 
not  to  bo  commended.  The  mixture  of  1  ])art  picric  acid 
in  120-110  parts  water  is  almost  never  used.  Much  yet 
remains  to  bo  done  to  perfect  and  develop  the  aniline  inks, 
for  which  ample  materials  already  exist. 

Citrhnn  ttiifl  other  Ho-enllcd  Indelible  Writinff  and  Murk' 
iufj  Inki.  —The  resistance  ofl'ered  l)y  carbon  to  the  action 
of  chemical  agents  is  well  known,  and  it  is  hence  tho  basis 
of  tho  most  ])ermanent  and  unchangeablo  inks,  chiefly 
printing  inks,  as  carljon  cannot  be  brought  into  solution. 
AH  inlis  on  this  basis  must  be,  like  (^hina  or  India  ink, 
scdiniiMits  bel  1  in  suspension  by  some  vehicle,  and  conse- 
quently less  fluid  than  is  desirable  for  easy  and  constant 
use  wit!i  a  pen  of  modi:rn  construction.  Ilonco,  we  find 
Oriental  nations  writing  ehielly  with  a  jicncil  of  camel's 
hair,  and  tho  ancient  nations  witli  a  stylus  of  split  reed. 
Tho  elaborate  engrossing  on  parchment  in  both  ancient 
and  moilern  times,  in  inks  of  all  colors  and  in  gold  and 
silver  sizing,  is  porformcil  with  like  implrment'*  and  tho 
use  of  c<dors  held  up  in  vehicles  of  various  kind:*,  and  al- 
ways of  a  certain  (insistence  nnsuitetl  to  use  in  an  ordinary 
pen.  Nevertheless,  the  ingenuity  of  praelieal  clH-mi^ts  and 
manufacturers  has  devised  numerous  carbon  and  (>ther  in- 
delible or  permanent  inks,  of  which  we  will  mention  some 
of  the  most  important.  Indian  fnk  nr  (Vii)iit  Ink. — -This 
well-known  pigment  is  prepared  from  fintdy  divided  rarbon, 
chiefly  lampblack  or  tho  soot  of  tlie  oil  of  sesam/"*,  formed 
into  cakes  by  tho  use  of  some  glutinous  vehicle  or  ailbcsivo 
substance,  such  as  gum-wiiter  or  glue.  Merim^'-e  siiys  in  his 
work  i  I)r  la  /'rinfiirr  i}  /'//nil'  )  the  Chiiie«e  do  not  use  gluo 
in  tlio  fabrication  of  their  ink,  but  e'-rtain  veLietablo  juices, 
which  render  it  niore  brilliant  and  more  indelible  on  paper. 
Oilier  authentic  accounts  of  the  manufacture  of  this  faniouf) 
ink  by  tlio  Chinese  state  in  substance  as  follows:  The  basis 
of  all  the  different  kinds  and  cjualities  of  India  ink  is  lamp- 
bhick.  tlie  best  of  which  is  olilained  from  iiig's-fo-tt  iind  other 
oils.anrl  sometimes  from  resins,  while  an  inferior  sort  is  made 
from  pino  wood.     Tho  materials  arc  burned  in  a  furnaoo 


about  100  feet  long,  along  the  sides  and  top  of  which  tho 
smoke  condenses.  That  most  remote  from  the  fire  and 
nearest  the  top  is  the  finest,  and  is  carefully  kept  separate 
from  the  rest.  Glue  made  from  the  skin  of  the  bufl'alo  of 
the  country  is  soaked  in  water  for  a  time  until  it  is  much 
swollen,  and  afterwards  completely  dissolved.  Tlie  lamp- 
black is  then  introdu'jed  and  worked  in  until  it  forms  a 
soft  paste.  When  the  materials  are  thoroughly  mixed  a 
quantity  of  the  oil  of  peas  is  added,  and  the  temperature 
maintained  for  a  time  at  from  110°  to  1  10°,  until  the  paste 
is  homogeneous  in  character.  It  is  then  removed  and  sepa- 
rated into  little  cakes,  which  arc  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
time  drying  and  becoming  mellow,  after  which  they  are 
strongly  compressed  in  wooden  moulds,  on  the  interior  of 
which  arc  engraved  the  characters  which  arc  seen  npcui  the 
cakes.  The  surface  of  the  cakes  is  finally  coated  with  a 
kind  of  animal  wax,  which  gives  a  ])olish  and  prevents  the 
ink  from  staining  the  hands.  The  peculiar  odor  of  India 
ink  is  produced  by  adding  to  it,  during  tho  process  of 
preparation,  a  mixture  of  Borneo  camphor  and  musk. 
Only  the  finer  qualities,  however,  receive  this  addition. 
Merinn'c  (before  quoted)  gives  tho  following  directions  for 
preparing  this  ink  with  glue.  A  concentrated  infusion  of 
gallnuts  is  turned  into  a  solution  of  glue.  The  elastic,  re- 
sinous-looking product  (artificial  leather)  is  immediately 
washed  clear  of  the  mother-liquor  by  hot  water,  and  is  then 
dissolved  in  a  thin  solution  of  clarified  glue.  Filter  this 
solution,  and  concentrate  to  the  proper  degree  for  incorpo- 
rating it  with  purified  lampblack.  Infusion  of  galls  renders 
tho  ink  permanent  on  paper,  otherwise  it  might  bo  removed 
mechanically.  Provost  says  that  lampblack  purifie*!  by  pot- 
ash ley,  when  mixed  with  a  solution  of  refined  glue  arid 
dried,  formed  an  ink  which  was  preferred  by  artists  to  that 
of  China.  Ritfault  in  his  treatise  on  the  Manu/artnrc  of 
Colors  gives  tho  following  formula  for  tho  preparation  of 
China  ink,  by  which  this  color,  it  is  said,  is  now  largely  pro- 
duced in  Europe  and  sold  as  the  original  article:  Calcined 
lampblack,  100  parts;  boghead  slialebhtek,  in  impalpable 
powder,  60  parts  ;  indigo-carmine,  in  cakes,  10  parts;  car- 
mine lake,  6  parts;  gum  arabic  (first  quality),  10  parts; 
jturificd  oxgall,  20  parts:  alcoholic  extract  of  musk,  5  parts. 
Tho  gum  is  dissolved  in  50  to  fiO  parts  of  pure  water,  and 
the  solution  filtered  through  a  cloth.  The  indigo-carmine, 
lake,  lampblack,  and  shaleblaek  arc  incorporated  with  this 
liquor,  and  the  whole  ground  upon  a  slab  with  a  nuiUer, 
in  tho  same  manner  as  ordinary  colors;  but  in  this  case  the 
grinding  lakes  much  longer.  When  the  paste  is  thoroughly 
homogeneous  the  oxgall  is  gradually  added,  and  then  tho 
alcoholic  extract  of  musk.  The  more  the  black  is  ground 
the  finer  it  is.  The  black  is  then  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air 
until  it  has  acquired  suflTicient  consistency  to  be  moulded 
into  cakes,  which  in  their  turn  are  still  further  dried  in  tho 
air  out  of  the  reach  of  dust.  AVhen  quite  firm  these  cakes 
are  compressed  in  bronze  moulds,  having  appropriate  de- 
signs engraved  upon  them.  The  niouhUd  ink  is  then 
wrapped  in  tin-foil  with  a  second  envelope  of  gilt  paper. 
Tho  ink  which  has  been  prejiared  in  this  manner  possesses 
all  the  properties  of  the  real  Chinese  article.  Its  grain  is 
smooth,  it  flows  very  well,  mixes  perfectly  with  many  other 
colors,  and  becomes  so  firmly  fixed  to  the  paper  that  other 
colors  may  be  spread  over  it  without  washing  it  out.  The 
indelible  ink  of  the  Aeadcmy  of  Sciencct  of  l*aris  was  pre- 
pared in  1  S.'!,3  by  a  commission  called  for  by  the  minister  of 
finance,  ehargetl  with  the  duty  of  discovering  a  truly  indel- 
ible writing  ink  for  use  on  the  public  securities,  bank-notes, 
etc.  Tho  result  was  an  ink  formed  by  dissolving  China  ink 
in  dilnte  kifdroehloric  acid.  It  np])cars,  therefore,  that  tho 
Academy  ink  described  below  from  Prof.  Johnson  is  in  a 
sense  the  same  as  this,  substituting  an  alkaline  for  an  acid 
vchicde,  both  very  dilute.  Kltber  of  these  vehicles  will 
servo  to  penetrate  the  paper  and  prevent  the  easy  mcchan- 

I  ical  rem(»val  of  the  coloring-matter.  The  alkaline  vehicio 
has  the  advantage  of  not  attacking  steel  pens,  and  of  over- 
coming a  certain   vmctuousness  of  surface  found   on   some 

'  highly-finished  jmpers  or  imparted  by  the  fingers  of  somo 

!  persons  in   tho  act  of  writing.      I  do  not  find  mention  of 

'  these  inks  in  any  of  the  cyclnpaidios.  The  little  manual 
Uoret    of    MM.    Champour    et     F.    Malepeyrc    (.Vofordu 

I  Htrnitic/  romplet  dr  la  fahrliatian  den  rnent,  Paris,  ISifi) 
gives  tho  report  of  the  commission  of  the  Academy,  but  it 
does  not  speak  of  the  alkaline  menstruum.      The  Acadrmtf 

,  ink,  so  called,  is  China  ink  held  in  solution  by  about  I  nor 
cent,  of  potassic  hydrate.      Prof.  .'^.  W.  Johnson,  who  has 

]  used  this  ink  for  MOiie  time,  informs  nu'  that  it  is  made 
cither  by  rubbing  u))  the  India  cake  in  pota'h-waler,  or 
more  easily  by  plneing  a  small  lump  »>f  the  India  ink  in  a 

I  bottle  with  less  than  its  bulk  ot  stick  jioiash  and  a  little 
water.  The  ink  slowly  dissol\<'s  in  tho  strong  potash  lye, 
and  is  then  largely  (binned  with  water.  This  ink  boldft  U]i 
its  carbon  in  tho  vehicle  almost  without  precipitation,  flows 
freely  from  the  pen,  writes  perfectly  black,  and  is  completely 
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unalterable  by  time  or  chemical  agents.  A  good  permanent 
writing  ink  may  be  made  extemporaneously  by  mixing  any 
good  ink  with  a  little  genuine  China  ink.  It  will  resist 
washing  with  a  camel's  hair  brush  and  the  action  of  oxalic 
acid,  chlorine,  etc.  It  writes  well  also  with  a  pen,  and  may 
be  used  on  both  paper  and  textile  fabrics.  The  vanadium 
ink  already  mentioned  is  a  good  indelible  ink.  Other  in- 
delible carbon  inks  are  made  as  follows:  Traill  [Edinbg. 
Plill.  Trans.)  says:  Gluten,  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way, 
is  kept  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  in  water,  and 
is  then  digested  in  acetic  acid  having  the  specific  gravity 
1.033  or  1.034,  in  the  proportion  of  3  parts  of  gluten  to  20 
parts  of  the  acid.  By  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  a  grayish- 
white,  saponaceous  fluid,  which  may  be  kept  for  some  time, 
is  obtained.  From  8  to  12  grains  of  the  finest  lampblack 
and  2  grains  of  indigo  form  the  coloring-matter  for  each 
fluid-ounce  of  the  vehicle,  with  which  it  must  be  thoroughly 
incorporated.  An  agreeable  aroma  may  be  communicated 
by  digesting  bruised  cloves,  pimento,  or  cinnamon  in  a 
portion  of  the  original  acid.  This  ink  may  be  used  with 
a  steel  pen,  but  should  not  be  left  in  it.  It  resists  water, 
chlorine,  and  dilute  acids,  but  it  is  not  calculated  for  writ- 
ing on  parchment.  Henry  Stephens's  carbon  ink  has  be- 
come famous,  and  is  made  by  boiling  shell-lac,  or  common 
resin,  in  carbonate  of  soda,  potassa,  or  ammonia  solution, 
in  about  equal  proportions,  until  all  the  resin  is  dissolved. 
This  solution  is  then  mixed  with  finely-levigated  lampblack 
until  it  has  the  proper  consistence.  This  alkaline  liquid 
may  also  be  mixed  with  other  colors  to  form  an  indelible 
ink.  Dr.  Normandy  has  suggested  an  indelible  writing 
ink  which  cannot  be  obliterated  or  defaced  by  any  known 
chemical  agent:  24  pounds  of  Frankfort  black  must  be 
ground  with  mucilage — formed  by  adding  20  pounds  of 
gum  to  00  gallons  of  water — and  the  mixture  strained 
through  a  coarse  flannel,  or  passed  through  a  funnel  the 
tube  of  which  is  closed  by  a  sponge;  4  pounds  of  oxalic 
acid  are  then  added,  together  with  as  much  decoction  of 
cochineal  and  sulphate  of  indigo  as  will  give  the  required 
shade.  Bossin's  indelible  ink  is  made  of  2  parts  of  pow- 
dered acetate  of  copjicr,  4  parts  of  sal-ammoniac,  1  part 
of  lampblack,  and  20  parts  of  w.ater,  well  mixed  together. 
They  make  a  good  indelible  ink,  which,  however,  must  al- 
ways be  shaken  before  using.  Scott  has  patented  (1S40) 
an  indelible  ink  in  which  gas-carbon  {{.  e.  carbon  from  the 
burning  of  coal-tar)  and  indigo  or  Prussian  blue  in  very 
fine  powder  are  incorporated  in  a  logwood  and  gallnut  ink. 
Lufefible  Mnrkhifj  I„/cs.~l>r.  Bottger  {limjerisrhcis  fiid. 
niid  Gcwrrb-niatt,  Dec,  1S72)  states  that  tho  juice  of  the 
anacardium  nut  {Andcardutm  Orientate)  contains  an  oily 
matter  which  by  exposure  to  air  gradually  as.sumes  an  in- 
tense black  color;  this  color  is  acted  on  neither  by  acids, 
alkalies,  chlorine,  nor  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  powdered 
nut  is  treated  in  a  closed  glass  bottle  with  gasoline,  and 
after  so  digesting  some  time  is  left  exposed  to  air  for  spon- 
taneous evaporation.  The  remaining  fluid,  which  is  thick- 
ish,  is  used  either  by  writing  or  stamping  by  a  die  upon 
linen  or  cotton.  The  color  is  at  first  dirty  brown,  but  it 
gradually  becomes  intensely  black — an  eff'ect  pioduccd  in- 
stantly by  moistening  the  linen  or  cotton  with  liquid  am- 
monia. The  same  author  also  gives  the  following  formula 
for  an  ifidelihle  aniline  black  icritinij  ink  [DinrjUr,  Jan., 
1S73)  :  3.65  grammes  of  aniline  black  are  rubbed  fine  in  a 
porcelain  mortar  with  GO  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  22 
grammes  of  alcohol.  This  solution  is  mixed  with  a  hot 
solution  of  1.S2  grammes  of  gum  arable  in  So  grammes  of 
hot  water.  This  ink  does  not  attack  steel  pens,  and  is  not 
acted  on  by  strong  mineral  acids  or  by  alkalies.  If  the 
aniline  black  solution  is  diluted  with  shell-lac  solution  (21 
grammes  in  S5  of  alcoholj,  an  aniline  black  lake  is  obtained 
which  is  suited  for  coloring  wood  and  leather.  An  indelible 
marking  ink,  described  by  Jacobson  {Juhres-Bcrich.  xii. 
03),  is  prepared  from  aniline  by  mixing  the  two  following 
solutions  :  [a]  cupreous  solution — 8.52  grm.  of  crystallized 
chloride  of  copper,  10. G5  grm.  of  chlorate  of  soda,  nnd  5.35 
grm.  of  chloride  of  ammonium  are  dissolved  in  GO  grm. 
of  distilled  water;  (/))  aniline  solution — 20  grm.  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  aniline  are  dissolved  in  30  grm.  of  distilled 
water,  and  20  grm.  of  a  solution  of  gum  arable  (1  of  gum 
to  2  of  water)  with  10  grm.  of  glycerine  are  added.  By 
mixing  in  the  cold  4  parts  of  the  aniline  solution  with  1 
part  of  the  cupreous  solution,  u  green  liquid  is  obtained 
which  can  be  used  immediately  for  tracing  characters  upon 
linen;  the  marks,  however,  alter  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
days.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  solutions  separate  until 
required  for  use.  If  the  fluid  does  not  flow  easily  from  the 
pen,  it  may  be  diluted  without  fear  of  diminishing  the  in- 
tensity of  the  tint,  which,  at  first  green,  gradually  darkens 
and  becomes  black.  Heat  causes  the  change  to  take  place 
iustantaneously ;  a  steam  heat  is  suftieient,  and  is  better 
for  the  fabric  than  a  hot  iron.  Afterwards  the  linen  is 
washed  in  warm  soap  and  water. 


Indelible  Blue  Molybdenum  Ink. — Roder  directs  {Foli/t. 
Kotizblatt,  1856,  112)  to  dissolve  five  parts  of  oxide  of 
molybdenum  in  the  smallest  necessary  quantity  of  muriatic 
acid;  also  dissolve  2  parts  of  extract  of  licorice  and  C 
of  gum  arable  in  240  parts  of  water.  Mix  the  solutions, 
and  write  with  them  on  the  linen  to  be  marked.  Alter 
writing,  moisten  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  in  water. 
This  is  an  ink  not  only  indelible  in  ordinary  washing,  but 
in  acids  and  alkalies.  It  is  said  this  ink  cannot  possibly 
be  removed,  except  by  destroying  the  article  written  upon. 
In  fact,  it  is  an  utterly  indelible  blue  dye,  while  the  so-called 
indelible  silver  inks  may  be  removed  by  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, and  other  chemical  agents.  Nitrate-of-silver  mark- 
inff  inks,  although  commonly  called  indelible,  yield  readily 
to  the  solvent  power  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (ammonia  and 
chlorine).  One  of  the  best  is  liedicood's,  made  as  fol- 
lows: Dissolve  1  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  II  of 
crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  in  separate  portions  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  mix  the  solutions;  collect  the  resulting 
precipitate  on  a  filter,  edulcorate  it  well  with  distilled  water, 
and  introduce  it,  while  still  moist,  into  a  AVedgewood-warc 
mortar;  add  S  scruples  of  tartaric  acid,  and  triturate  the 
whole  until  eff"ervescence  has  ceased  :  next  add  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  ammonia  to  dissolve  the  tartrate  of  silver  ; 
mix  in  4  fluid-drachms  of  archil,  4  drachms  of  white  sugar, 
and  12  of  finely-powdered  gum  arabic ;  and  pour  in  as 
much  water  as  will  make  C  ounces  of  mixture.  By  this 
process  the  nitric  acid,  which  is  essential  to  a  good  mark- 
ing ink,  is  retained,  and  the  tartrate  of  silver  formed  is 
soluble  in  half  the  quantity  of  ammonia  ordinarily  required 
when  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  basis  of  the  ink.  This  fluid 
requires  no  preparation  on  the  cloth,  and  becomes  instantly 
dark  on  ap])lication  of  a  gentle  heat.  It  dc^s  not  attack 
the  most  delicate  tissues.  M.  Kuhr  {Cosmos,  June,  ISOO) 
recommends  the  following  preparation  :  1  part  of  hypophos- 
phite  of  soda  and  2  parts  of  gum  ni-abic  are  dissolved  in 
IG  parts  of  distilled  water.  The  tissue,  linen  or  cotton,  to 
be  marked  is  thoroughly  moistened  with  this  liquid,  and 
then  left  to  dry.  After  having  become  well  dried,  the  fol- 
lowing liquid,  composed  of  1  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
fi  parts  of  gum  dissolved  in  6  parts  of  distilled  water,  is 
used  as  marking  ink  with  a  quill-pen.  The  mixtures  here 
described  are  stated  to  yield  an  indelible  and  very  deep 
black-colored  ink.  Numerous  other  recipes  for  indelible 
ink  from  nitrate  of  silver  might  be  cited,  but  these  will 
suffice,  especially  as  the  more  modern  improvements  in  this 
art  render  them  no  lunger  of  so  much  use  as  formerly. 
Gold,  platinum,  palladium,  iridium,  and  other  metals  of  the 
same  class  arc  used  to  produce  indelible  marking  inks  by 
usingthe  chloride  solutions.  Merget,  in  his  researches  upon 
gases  as  developers  in  photographic  work,  has  shown  that 
the  salts  of  this  series  of  metals  are  reduced  by  certain 
gases  in  presence  of  moisture,  and  that  vapor  of  mercury 
given  off  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  40°  C.  will  serve  to 
reduce  gold,  etc.  in  the  substance  of  tissues,  paper,  etc., 
producing  indelible  stains  of  a  color  corresponding  to  the 
metal.  The  dampness  of  the  tissue  must  be  preserved  by 
a  solution  of  ferric  tartrate,  amnionic  nitrate,  or  some  other 
hygrosopic  salt.  (Compter  Rrud.,  xxvi.  1470.) 

A  good  permanent  ink  may  be  made  by  mixing  a  strong 
solution  of  chloride  of  platinum  with  a  little  potash,  sugar, 
and  gum  to  thicken.  The  writing  made  therewith  should 
be  passed  over  with  a  hot  smoothing-iron  to  fix  it.  An  ink 
for  writing  on  zinc  plant-labch  may  be  made  by  dissolving 
equal  parts  acetate  of  copper  and  sal-ammoniac  in  distilled 
water.  When  characters  are  written  with  this  solution  on  a 
zinc  plate  the  copper  is  precipitated,  forming  deep  black, 
very  durable  marks.  Ink  for  marking  copper  and  silver 
vessels  may  bo  made  by  boiling  sulphide  of  antimony  in 
strong  potash  ley,  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool  and  filtering 
from  separated  kermcs.  As  this  liquid  does  not  act  upon 
iron,  steel  pens  may  be  used  for  writing  with  it  on  the  metal. 
The  characters  on  copper  and  silver  are  black  and  very  dur- 
able: on  tin,  lead,  and  zinc  less  durable.  Ink  fur  Writing 
on  Glass. — A  solution  of  fluoride  of  ammonia  is  recom- 
mended as  furnishing  a  ready  means  of  writing  with  a  pen 
of  any  kind  upon  glass,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  label- 
ling bottles,  cylinder-tubes,  etc.  in  the  laboratory,  as  well 
as  for  marking"  the  degrees  upon  hydrometers  and  apparatus 
of  similar  construction. 

Removal  of  Ink-Stains. — Dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  oxalic  acid  will  destroy  and  remove 
the  color  of  most  gall  and  logwood  inks.  Chlorine  in  solu- 
tion or  as  blcaching-powder  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  Po- 
tassie,  sodic,  and  amnionic  hydrate  attack  many  colors,  and, 
alternated  with  the  acids,  destroy  stains  which  arc  not  re- 
moved from  paper  and  tissues  by  either  alone.  But  the  ap- 
plication of  chemical  agents  to  paper  requires  that  it  should 
be  free  from  the  binding  of  a  volume.  Ozone  is  a  powerful 
bleaching  agent,  and  has  been  recommended  for  removing 
stains  from  engravings.     Buttgcr  recommends  the  use  of 
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pyrophosphate  of  soda  to  remove  ink-flecks  from  colored 

goods  wliieh  will  not  allow  the  employment  of  bleaching- 
powders  and  oxalic  acid. 

S;inipttthctic  iuka  aru  those  fluids  which,  when  used  to 
write  upon  paper,  arc  invisible  until  brought  out  by  heat 
or  the  influence  of  some  chemical  agent.  Acet:ite-of-Icad 
solution  leaves  no  trace  of  the  marks  made  by  the  ]>cn 
until  exposed  to  sulphydrie  acid  vapor,  when  it  suddenly 
develops  an  intense  brown-black  indelible  color.  A  weak 
infnnion  of  ;/(ifh  leaves  no  sign  of  the  writing;  until  devel- 
oped by  a  solution  of  iron.  Even  mill:  fnientioncd  by  Ovid) 
will  develop  visible  characters  l)y  gently  heating  the  papcr^ 
or  even  by  dusting  it  over  with  some  dark  powder.  The 
same  is  true  of  sufjar-water.  Water  made  acid  with  dilute 
Bitfphnric  ncid,  written  with  a  quill  or  gold  pen,  is  quite 
invisible  till  by  a  slight  warming  the  evaporation  of  tlie 
water  leaves  the  acid  in  a  form  sufficiently  concentrated  to 
char  the  paper  in  black  charjK^ters.  Dilute  i/filmr pnifiHifttr 
of  potash  develops  blue  with  a  ferric  salt.  The  metal 
cobalt  is  remarkable  for  the  fine  blue-green  tint  it  dcvclojis 
on  paper  written  with  a  solution  of  its  chloride,  while  the 
acetate  of  cobalt  develops  pink  when  held  to  the  fire.  A 
winter  landscape-drawing  may  thus  bo  made  to  show  ver- 
dure and  pink  flower?,  which  disappear  again  on  cooling. 
Xitrate  of  cobalt,  wJtli  oxalic  acid  as  a  mordant,  develops 
bliif.  Chloride  of  antimony  develops  yellow  by  decoction 
of  galls.  Subacctate  of  lead  also  develops  yellow  by  hy- 
driodic  acid,  and  a  dilute  solution  of  cupric  chloride  forms  a 
beautiful  sympathetic  ink.  developing  afinc  yellow  color  by 
heat,  and  fading  out  again  when  cooled.  Colorless  arsenite 
of  potas?a  solution  develops  a  lively  green  when  washed 
over  with  a  dilute  solution  of  a  cupric  salt.  Chloride  of 
gold  turns  to  purple  of  Cassius  when  washed  with  stannous 
chloride.  An  acid  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  so  dilute  as  to 
be  quite  invisible  when  written  on  paper,  becomes  blood- 
red  on  washing  with  sulphocyanide  of  ])otassium.  and  again 
invisible  by  vapor  of  ammonia,  and  these  changes  can  be 
alternated  at  pleasure.  Linen  stained  with  nitrate  of  silver 
or  indelible  ink  may  be  bleached  Iiy  first  moistening  the 
spots  with  tincture  of  iodine,  which  is  followed  soon  after 
with  solution  of  podic  hyposulphite.  This  removes  the 
silver  stain,  and  also  the  blue  color  duo  to  the  iodide  of 
starch.  Another  method  is  by  treating  the  spot  first  with 
cupric  chloride  (not  too  strong),  and  then  with  hyposulphite 
of  sodium,  and  in  any  case  washing  well  after  in  ample 
water. 

Ink  which  has  become  faded  out  by  ago  may  often  bo 
redeveloped  by  tracing  the  characters  with  a  pencil  wet 
with  gallic  acid.  If  the  ink  was  an  iron  ink,  it  will  be  thus 
jilainly  developed.  Ink  which  has  been  too  long  written  to 
allow  of  copying  by  the  press  may  be  rendered  transfcraldo 
again  by  using  water  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  with  which  to  moisten  the  copy  paper.  This  method, 
however,  fails  on  very  old  writing — c.  </.  a  century.  Such 
documents,  says  M.  Niepce  do  St.  Victor,  may  bo  repro- 
duced by  using  copy  paper  wetted  with  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  glucos?  or  honey  instead  of  water.  After  pressing, 
this  paper  is  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  strong  ammonia, 
which  brings  out  clearly  lines  otherwise  quite  invisible. 
The  fading  out  of  old  M.'^S.  occurs  chiefly  when  the  writ- 
ing is  removed  from  the  presence  of  light  into  a  dark 
ami  damp  place.  An  old  MS,  written  in  1)10  A.  n.  is  now 
preserved  in  the  abbey  of  Cluny  in  France,  and  is  to-day 
as  tine  a  black  color  as  can  be  seen,  in  spito  of  the  rav- 
ages of  time.  An  en"ort  has  been  made  by  M.  Ciirre  to 
fix  the  relative  age  of  old  .MSS,  by  the  uso  of  dilute  IK'I. 
(1  :  1 1)),  which  has  the  power  of  changing  the  color  of  log- 
wood inks  rod,  and  alters  also  the  gallnul.  inks,  while  it  has 
no  effect  on  carbon  ink.  But  some  of  tho  ancient  MPS.  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  changeil  red  by  this 
treatment.  Rut  such  methods  arc  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
may  be  completely  illusory. 

Lithu'/rnpfiir  Writiiiff  fi\k. — The  lithographio  art  is  dc- 
scribcil  under  Lithocuvciiv.  Two  kinds  of  ink  are  used 
in  this  art — one,  called  lithographic  crayons  or  chalk,  forms 
the  pencil  with  which  tho  artist  traces  his  def*igns.  Tho 
composition  of  these  crayons  has  received  much  attention, 
as  the  success  of  the  art  rlepends  upon  them.  The  compo- 
sition of  wiii<di  they  are  formed  must  be  firm  enough  to 
bohl  a  fine  puint  to  secure  delicacy  in  drawing,  and  yot 
adhere  strongly  to  the  stone.  The  French  crayons  of  Ber- 
nard and  Detarue  of  Paris  are  made  of  best  r|unlity  wax  -t 
parts,  dry  white  tallow  soap  2  parts,  wliite  tallow  2  parts, 
guuidac  2  parts,  lampblack  1  part,  copal  varnish  1  part. 
The  wax  is  melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  the  Inc  broken  small, 
added  as  it  melts,  then  the  yoji|i  in  fine  shavings,  the  tallow, 
and  lastly  the  eo|i;iI  and  l;un)»black.  stirring  iill  the  time 
with  a  spatula.  It  is  cast  in  brass  cylindrical  moubls.  An- 
other preparation  is  as  follows  :  For  1  \  ounccB  of  nhell-lne 
take  2  ounces  of  soap,  '.\  ounces  of  white  wax,  and  about  1 
ounce  of  tallow;  add  about  ',\  tablcspoonfuls  of  a  strong 


solution  of  gum  sandarach,  and  when  ready  color  with 
lampblack.  The  lithographic  printing  ink  is  described 
under  LrTHOGitAi'iiv ;  its  composition  is  similar  to  the 
crayon  ink,  but  it  is  made  thiuncr,  and  acts  as  an  emul- 
sion. 

If.  Printino  Ink  (Fr.  Encre  d'imprimtSre;  Ger.  Bvrh' 
druckcr/arbe). — Printer's  ink  is  a  carbon  ink  in  an  oily  and 
resinous  vehicle.  The  carbon  is  lampblack,  sometimes 
ivory-black,  and  with  a  little  indigo  or  rrussian  blue.  The 
oil  is  generally  boiled  and  burned  linseed  oil,  or  in  some  Eu- 
ropean countries  nut  oil.  In  addition  to  these  chief  ingre- 
dients, rosin  and  turpentine  are  used,  more  rarely  balsam 
copaiba,  and  lastly  soap  (common  yellow  rosin  soap)  is  a 
very  essential  ingredient.  The  preparation  of  these  in- 
gredients requires  care,  and  every  manufacturer  has  his 
own  methods  and  technical  secrets  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  ink,  which  printers  in  these  days  seldom  or  never  make 
for  thcmsehcs.  Tho  conditions  ref|uired  of  a  good  ink  are 
chiefly — (1)  that  it  distribute  itself  easily  and  well  over 
tho  rollers  and  type;  (2)  it  must  give  a  sharp  and  clean 
impression,  without  adhering  to  the  type  tenaciously  or 
blurring  tho  paper  with  excess  of  oil  :  {'.))  it  must  dry  rap- 
idly on  the  paper,  but  remain  .«off  upon  the  type  and  roll- 
ers :  this  is  especially  important  for  the  rajiid-moving 
printing-machines  of  modern  times  and  the  exigencies  of 
great  newspapers,  printing  SO.OdO  to  100,000  impressions 
in  two  or  three  hours ;  (4)  it  must  be  black,  and  not  brown 
in  color:  and,  lastly,  it  must  be  proof  against  all  the  rav- 
ages of  time  and  the  power  of  chemical  :igents.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  understood  that  even  the  bi  st  printer's  ink 
is  incapable  of  being  removed  by  means  of  chemical  skill, 
as  such  is  not  tho  ease.  The  linseed  oil  is  clarified  from 
the  fatty  matters,  and  the  pure  oil  is  boiled  with  great  care 
at  a  carefully  regulated  tenijierature  ;  and  during  the  boil- 
ing the  best  ])ale  yellow  soap  is  added  to  give  it  consist- 
ency, and  the  required  dryers  are  also  now  mixed  with  it. 
The  best  black  is  that  obtained  from  the  smoke  of  naphtha, 
the  combustion  being  carefully  regulated.  This  black  is 
ground  up  carefully  with  the  drying  oil.  which  has  assumed 
the  character  of  a  varnish,  and  the  ink  is  complete.  The 
oil  demands  particular  attention.  It  is  clarified  from  the 
fatty  and  useless  matters,  and  is  better  if  old.  and  must  not 
only  be  long  boiled,  but  burned  by  setting  fire  to  the  vapors 
floating  over  it,  the  flames  being  extinguished  by  a  tight- 
fitting  metallic  cover  shut  over  the  boiler,  which  shoubl 
never  be  more  than  half  full.  The  following  account  of 
Savage's  process  (of  England)  is  condensed  from  Ure  by 
Watts:  30  or  12  gallons  of  the  oil  are  set  over  the  fire  in 
an  iron  pot  eaj^able  of  holding  at  least  half  as  much  more, 
for  the  oil  swells  up  greatly,  and  its  boiling  over  into  the 
fire  would  be  \cry  dangerous.  When  it  boils,  it  is  con- 
tinually stirred  with  an  iron  ladle;  and  if  it  do  not  itself 
take  fire,  it  is  kindled  with  a  piece  of  flaming  paper  or 
wood  ;  for  simple  boiling,  without  tlie  actual  inflammation 
of  tho  oil,  does  not  communicate  a  sufficient  degree  of  the 
drying  quality  required.  The  oil  is  suiTcrcd  to  burn  for 
half  an  hour  or  more,  and  the  flame  being  then  extinguished 
by  covering  the  vessel  close,  the  boiling  is  afterwards  con- 
tinued with  a  gentle  heat  till  the  oil  appears  of  a  proper 
consistence;  in  this  state  it  is  called  varnish.  Mr.  Savage 
in  his  work  on  tho  Prrptirntinn  «/  Priutituj  Ink  (L(uidon. 
1S.'12)  says  that  good  varnish  for  printing  ink  cannot  be 
macle  without  allowing  the  oil  to  burn.  The  (icrmnn  prac- 
tice appears,  however,  to  bo  someuhat  difl'erent  ;  for  in  tho 
fhnidir'nrtrrhnrf,  dcr  Chrmic  ( I'.d.  vii.  p.  .'ill I )  it  is  stilted 
that  the  oil  should  he  heated  only  tilt  the  vapor  which  rises 
from  it  can  bo  set  on  fire  with  a  jticce  of  burning  pajuT. 
but  will  cease  to  burn  of  itself  after  a  little  while,  or  at 
least  will  he  easily  extinguished  by  putting  on  tho  cover; 
further,  that  if  this  temperature  bo  exceeded  there  is  great 
datiger  of  the  oil  getting  into  a  state  of  violent  combustion, 
whirdi  cannot  be  extinguished  even  by  covering  the  vessel, 
ancl  nniy  occasion  an  enormous  loss  of  oil.  It  is  neccssiiry 
to  have  two  kinds  of  this  varnish,  a  thicker  and  a  thinner, 
from  the  greater  or  less  boiling,  to  be  occasionally  mixed 
t<>gether  ns  diiTerent  ]>urposes  may  rec|uire,  thut  which  an- 
swers well  in  hot  weather  being  too  Ihiek  in  cold,  and  largo 
characters  n(tt  re(|uiring  soslifl'an  ink  as  small  ones.  'I'he 
thickest  varnish,  when  cold,  may  bo  drawn  into  (hreaits 
like  weak  glue,  by  which  criterion  the  workmen  judge  of 
the  due  boiling,  small  quantities  being  from  time  to  lime 
taken  out  and  dropped  upon  a  tile  for  this  purpose.  It  \a 
very  viseid  and  tenacious,  like  the  soft  resinous  juices  or 
thick  turpentine.  Neither  water  nor  alcohol  disRolvoff  it, 
hut  it  mingles  readily  enough  with  fresh  oil,  and  unites 
with  mucilages  into  ii  mass  difl'n.sible  in  water  in  an  emul- 
sive f(irin.  The  oil  loses  from  one  tenth  to  one-eighth  of 
its  weight  by  boiling  iulo  llie  thick  varnish.  For  letter- 
press printing  ink  the  addili-m  of  soap  lo  the  vnrnifh  is 
indis|iensablo,  to  enable  the  ink  ti>  be  taken  up  clearly  from 
tho  types  by  tho  moistened  paper  without  smearing.     Tho 
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soap  used  for  the  purpose  is  yellow  resin  soap  ;  it  is  cut 
into  thin  slices,  well  dried,  rubbed  to  coarse  powder,  and 
incorporated  by  small  portions  at  a  time  with  the  varnish, 
which  is  then  once  more  placed  over  the  fire,  to  expel  any 
remaining  moisture.  The  coloring-matter  of  black  print- 
ing ink  is  the  best  lampblack,  previously  calcined  to  free 
it  from  cmpyreumatic  oils  and  resins.  Its  somewhat  brown- 
ish color  is  corrected  by  the  addition  of  a  little  Prussian 
blue  or  indigo. 

The  ink  used  by  copper-plate  printers  differs  in  the  oil, 
which  is  not  so  much  boiled  as  to  acquire  the  adhesive 
quality.  This  would  render  it  less  disposed  to  enter  the 
cavities  of  the  engraving,  and  more  difficult  either  to  be 
spread  or  wiped  off.  (  Ure.)  *  The  black  is  likewise  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  Instead  of  lamjiblack  or  sublimed  charcoal, 
the  Frunkfort-black  is  used,  which  is  a  residual  or  denser 
charcoal,  said  to  be  made  from  vine-twigs.  Lampblack  is 
said  to  give  a  degree  of  toughness  to  the  ink  which  the 
Frankfort  does  not,  but  the  goodness  of  the  color  seems  to 
be  the  leading  inducement  for  the  use  of  the  latter.  One 
pound  of  a  superfine  printing  ink  may  be  made  by  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  of  Mr.  Savage:  Balsam  of  copaiha,  9  ounces  ; 
lampbhick,  3  ounces;  indigo  and  Prussian  blue  together, 
p.  »q.  l\  ounces;  Indian  red,  J  ounce;  turpentine  (yellow) 
soap,  dry,  3  ounces.  This  mixture  is  to  he  ground  upon  a 
slab  with  a  muUer  to  an  impalpable  smoothness. 

Colored  printiiu/  inks  are  made  by  using  in  place  of  car- 
bon any  desired  color  to  mix  with  the  varnish.  Ink  of  any 
tint  of  color  may  thus  be  obtained,  and  by  the  use  of  tho 
bronze  powders,  made  now  of  almost  all  colors,  every  metallic 
effect  required  by  ornamental  printing  may  be  readily  pro- 
duced. In  the  use  of  bronzes  a  nearly  colorless  size  is 
used  in  place  of  ink,  and  the  bronze  powder  is  dusted  on 
while  the  size  is  yet  fresh.  B,  Silliman. 

Ink'berry  (I/cx  glabra),  the  popularnamo  of  an  elegant 
shrub,  generally  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  with  slender 
and  flexible  stems,  brilliant,  evergreen  leaves,  leathery  and 
shining  on  the  surface  and  of  a  lanceolate  form,  and  pro- 
ducing small  black  berries.  It  is  found  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  North  America,  and  is  now  much  cultivated  by 
florists. 

Inkerman',  a  small  Tartar  village  in  tho  Crimea,  near 
the  E.  extremity  of  the  harbor  of  Pcbastopol.  It  is  built 
on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  supposed  to  be  the  Ctmos 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  at  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  hill, 
which  rises  several  hundred  feet  above  the  valley  of  the 
river  Tehernaya,  and  is  covered  with  remains  of  walls  and 
towers,  while  in  the  sides  are  numerous  caves  hewn  in  the 
solid  rock,  with  traces  of  altars,  chapels,  and  paintings. 
The  heights  of  Inkerman  opposite  to  this  hill,  across 
the  valley  of  the  Tehernaya,  are  memorable  as  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  most  desperate  battles  of  recent  times  (Nov. 
5.  1854),  in  which  14,000  allied  English  and  French  troops 
(chiefly  the  former)  held  their  ground  for  many  hours 
against  fiO.OOO  Russians,  ultimately  driving  them  from  the 
field  with  great  loss.  The  action  began  early  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  Russians  attempting  to  carry  the  allied  posi-  ; 
tions  by  assault.  The  fifth  volume  of  Kinglake's  graphic  \ 
HtHtorif  of  the.  Crimean  War^  recently  published  (187J}|  is 
entirely  occupied  with  the  battle  of  Inkerman. 

In'laud,  pust-tp.  of  Cedar  co.,  la.     Pop.  1112. 

Inland,  post-tp.  of  Benzie  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  204. 

Inland  Xavis^ation.  See  Navigation,  Inland  (Ca- 
NALsi,  by  J.  J.  K.  CitoKs.  and  Navigation,  Inland  (Rivers 
AND  Lakks),  by  W.  E.  Mkuhill. 

Inlay^ing:,  the  ornamentation  of  surfaces  of  wood,  metal, 
shell,  stone,  etc.  with  pieces  of  a  different  color.  Marquet- 
erie,  Florentine  work  ov pietra  ditra,  damaskeening,  mosaic- 
work,  etc.  are  forms  of  this  art.  Italy,  mediivval  Byzan- 
tium, Damascus.  Russia,  India,  China,  and  Japan  have 
all  had  schools  of  these  arts,  where  most  meritorious  work 
has  been  done.  Russia,  Italy,  and  the  East  are  the  most 
importiint  seats  at  present  of  the  inlayer's  art. 

In'man  (Henry),  b.  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  28,  1801; 
d.  in  New  York  Jan.  17,  lS4ft.  His  earliest  inclination 
was  towards  a  military  life  :  he  had  already  secured  a  com- 
mission to  enter  the  Academy  at  West  Point,  when  the 
sight  of  Wcstmiiller's  Ihtnav  determined  his  bent  to  another 
career.  He  studied  with  John  Wesley  Jarvis ;  went  to 
Boston  as  a  portrait  painter  in  1S22  :  in  IS;J2  removed  to 
Philadelphia:  from  thence,  chiefly  in  order  to  be  in  the 
country,  he  went  to  Mount  Holly.  N.  J.  ;  returned  to  New 
York,  but,  being  disabled  by  ill-health,  was  induced  to  visit 
England  with  commissions  to  paint  for  American  friends 
portraits  of  Chalmers,  Macaulay,  and  Wordsworth.  In 
1S45,  resisting  strong  professional  and  social  temptations 

*ln  the  Hondir}}rti>rhiich  rfpr  f^cnKVl  vii.399')  it  is  stated,  on  the 
contrary,  that  ink  for  copper-plate  printing  is  prepared  with  the 
thickest  linseed-oil  varnish,  which  has  been  allowed  to  burn. 


to  remain  in  England,  where  his  success  as  an  artist  and 
his  popularity  as  a  man  had  been  eminent,  he  returned  to 
his  native  land,  to  sicken  again  and  die.  Inman's  reputa- 
tion was  established  early,  and  continued  to  increase. 
Among  his  sitters  were  Bishops  Mcllvaine  and  White,  Dr. 
Hawks.  William  Wirt,  Nicholas  Riddle,  Judge  Betts,  Col. 
Johnson,  Horace  Binney,  Audubon,  Chief-Justice  Nelson, 
Do  Witt  Clinton,  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  William  H. 
Seward.  His  portraits  were  life  size,  cabinet  size,  and  in 
miniature.  The  subjects  of  his  other  pieces  were  various 
—  liinmni  Wood,  Rifdnl  Water,  Lake  of  the  Difiinif  Swamp, 
Trout- Fiahinrf,  The  Xeicshoy,  JUp  Vmi  Winkfe  Aicahiuij, 
Scene  from  the  Bride  of  Lnmmcrmoor,  Family  Groups, 
Sterne's  Maria,  Mumhle-the-Pcij,  and  others  of  unequal 
merit.  He  executed  a  great  deal  in  crayon  and  with  the 
pen,  and  did  work  in  lithograph.  He  was  a  pleasing  writer 
also  of  sketches  an<i  letters,  a  man  of  fine  literary  tasto 
and  poetic  feeling.  His  best  works  are  portraits,  in  private 
houses,  not  easily  seen.  They  entitle  their  author  to  a  very 
high  rank  among  artists.  0.  B.  Fhothisgham. 

Inman  (J.  O'B.),  son  of  Henry,  as  an  artist  known 
chiefly  by  delicate  flower-pieces  and  genre  pictures,  pleas- 
ing in  color  and  graceful  in  sentiment;  has  lived  several 
years  in  Rome,  where  his  work  has  elicited  praise  from 
critics. 

Inman  (Thomas),  M.  D.,  a  physician  and  botanist  of 
Liverpool,  England,  was  for  some  years  professor  at  medi- 
cal institutions  in  London  ;  wrote  numerous  medical  works, 
but  is  chiefly  known  as  author  of  a  very  remarkable  and 
learned  but  eccentric  book,  Ancient  Faiths  Embodied  in 
Ancient  A^amee  (ISC'J). 

Inn.  See  Hotel,  by  C.  G.  Leland,  A.  M.,  and  Inn- 
keepers, by  J.  N.  PoMEROv. 

Inn  [Lat.  (Eiius],  a  river  of  S.  Germany,  and  the  largest 
Alpine  tributary  ot  the  Danube,  takes  its  rise  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Orisons  from  the  Lake  of  Longhino.  nearly  7U00 
feet  above  the  sea:  flows  N.  E.  through  that  canton,  form- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Eugadine  ;  enters  the  Tyrol  at  Fin- 
stcrmunz;  flows  with  great  violence  through  Northern  Ty- 
rol by  Innspruck  ;  flows  through  Bavaria  for  about  90  miles 
to  Braunau.  whence  it  continues  nearly  N.,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Upper  Austria  and  Bavaria,  and  enters 
the  Danube  at  Passau,  after  a  course  of  316  miles.  It  re- 
ceives tho  river  Salzach  from  the  S. ;  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Innspruck  for  small  vessels,  and  to  Hall,  8  miles  below,  for 
steamboats.  Engadine  is  the  name  of  the  I'pper  Inn  in 
tho  Romansch  language,  spoken  by  a  small  remnant  of  an 
ancient  nation  near  the  head  of  this  river.  The  Inn  is 
broader  than  the  Danube  at  their  junction. 

In^nes  (Thom.\s),  b.  in  1002,  of  a  noble  Scottish  family  ; 
was  educated  in  the  College  of  Navarre  in  Paris  ;  became 
a  Catholic  priest,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Louis  as  princi- 
pal of  the  Scotch  college  at  Paris.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  highly  esteemed  ethnological  work.  A  Critical  Eisay  on 
the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  the  Xorthern  Parts  of  Britain 
(1729),  and  divides  with  his  brother  Louis  the  reputed 
authorship  of  the  Mciunirs  »»/'  Jamrn  11.^  published  in  1816 
by  Dr.  Clarke.     D.  at  ParisFeb.  9,  1744. 

In^ness  (George),  b.  in  Newburg,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y., 
May  1,  1825  ;  took  lessons  in  art ;  came  to  Nt-w  York  at  six- 
teen, and  studied  engraving;  was  prevented  by  ill-health 
from  pursuing  his  object ;  returned  to  his  home  in  Newark, 
N.  J.;  emerged  four  years  later;  spent  a  month  with  Re- 
gis Gignoux,  and  then  began  his  career  as  a  landscape- 
artist.  Inness  has  been  called  a  disciple  of  Theodore 
Rousseau,  whose  pictures  his  own  in  sentiment  resemble. 
His  landscapes  arc  touched  with  imagination  and  charged 
with  poetic  feeling.  His  themes  are  imaginative:  Peace 
and  Plenty,  The  Si'jn  nf  Promise,  A  Vision  of  Faith,  The 
Vti/ley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  The  Apocalyptic  Vision  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  and  the  Hirer  of  Life.  His  less  am- 
bitious works,  A  Passinff  Storm,  Summer  Afternoon,  Ttci- 
li<jht.  Sunshine  tnid  Shadow,  Moist  Green  Level  with  Trees, 
show  a  tender  sympathy  with  nature.  Inness  has  twice 
visited  Europe,  but  never  studied  there  with  a  master.  He 
now  (1S7J)  resides  at  Boston,  Mass.    0.  B.  FROTiiiSGnAM. 

Inn'keepers.  An  innkeeper  is  one  who  carries  on  the 
business  of  receiving  into  his  house  and  entertaining  guests. 
An  inn,  which  is  the  technical  legal  name,  and  includes  tho 
tavern  and  hotel,  is  the  house  in  which  he  thus  receives  and 
furnishes  entertainment.  Tho  word  "guests"  is  used  in 
this  definition  in  its  technical  legal  sense,  which  will  be  here- 
after defined.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  person  should  confine 
his  entertainment  to  actual  travellers  in  order  that  his  house 
should  be  an  inn  and  himself  an  innkeeper.  It  is  enough 
that  he  keeps  a  public-house,  and  holds  himself  out  as 
ready  to  receive  all  who  come,  and  to  furnish  them  general 
entertainment,  including  lodging  and  food.  Provision  need 
not  be  made  for  horses  and  carriages  and  cattle,  although 
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this  is  customary,  and  probably  universal  in  country 
taverns.  There  is  a  legal  distinction  between  an  inn  and 
a  boarding-house  antl  a  rcstuurant.  A  bo:irdin;;-litt»iso  is 
not  an  inn.  because  the  ])rM|irie[or  does  not  hold  himself 
out  generally  to  take  all  who  apply,  but  only  receives  those 
with  whom  ho  eliooscs  to  make  an  agreement.  A  special 
contr;n't  is  the  basiL^  of  all  the  legal  relations  between  the 
keeper  of  a  boarding-house  and  his  bonrder,  while  a  com- 
mon-law public  duty  is  the  basis  of  all  thti  legal  relations 
between  the  innkeejior  and  his  guest.  Still,  an  innkeeper 
may,  in  the  same  house  in  which  he  entertains  guest?,  also 
have  i'oarders.  As  to  the  one  class  of  persons,  he  will  hold  the 
relation  of  innkeeper,  and  as  to  the  other  that  of  boarding- 
house  keeper.  The  proprietor  of  a  restaurant,  like  the  inn- 
keeper, holds  himself  out  to  the  public  at  large,  but  not  as 
one  who  furnishes  general  accommoclation  and  entertain- 
ment, for  he  furnishes  only  foot].  A  person,  however,  docs 
not  lose  liis  legal  character  as  au  intikeeper  because  he  does 
not  actually  supply  all  his  guests  by  a  ttdlc-dliiitr.  If  lie 
furnishes  lodgings  to  all  who  come,  and  means  by  which 
they  may  all  obtain  lueuls  at  his  house  if  they  choose,  ho 
keeps  an  inn.  In  fact,  the  common-law  doctrines  in  refer- 
ence to  this  entire  subject  grew  up  at  a  time  when  meals 
were  furnlslicd  at  inns  only  as  they  wore  ordcrodj  and  the 
taUe-d'hntr  system  was  unknown. 

Before  describing  the  legal  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
innkeeper,  i(  is  important  to  determine  who  is  a"<7Hcs(" 
at  an  inn,  for  it  is  only  towarils  his  guests  that  the  inn- 
keeper's peculiar  an<I  severe  liabilities  exist.  All  persons 
who  apply  for  entertainment  or  refreshment  to  him  us  an 
innkeeper — that  Is.  in  virtue  of  his  inn — and  obtain  if,  arc 
guests.  :mil  his  comuion-law  lUity  to  them  arises.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  an  innkeeper  has  a  restaurant  also  in  con- 
nection wilh  his  inn,  aiul  a  person  only  jirocures  refreshment 
thereat;  or  if  lie  maintains  a  stable  for  public  accommoda- 
tion, and  a  person  simply  leaves  his  horses  or  catlle  to  bo 
taken  care  of,  without  himself  becoming  a  guest ;  or,  finally, 
if  the  innkeeper  by  a  special  contract  receives  a  person  into 
hi:*  house  in  tho  character  of  a  boarder — in  neither  of  these 
cases  ilo  the  legal  rights  of  a  guest  exist  in  favor  of  tho  ono 
party,  or  the  legal  responsibilities  of  an  innkeeper  devolve 
upon  tho  olher.  These  propositious  may  bo  better  illus- 
trated and  explained  by  a  rcforeneo  to  tho  facts  of  a  few 
judicial  decisions  than  by  any  general  discussion.  I  pur- 
posely select  those  which  are  extreme,  in  order  to  shi>w  tho 
extent  to  which  the  common-law  obligations  have  been  car- 
ried by  tho  courts.  There  can  bo  no  possible  doubt  or  dif- 
ficulty in  respect  to  the  relations  of  the  jiarties  where  trav- 
ellers and  others  are  a--*tual!y  received  into  an  inn.  and  are 
entertained  in  the  ordinary  manner  and  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances; it  is  the  extrenui  and  soinowliat  exceptional 
instances  which  indicate  tho  limits  of  tho  legal  rule.  In  an 
early  case  decided  by  the  Knglish  court  of  king's  bench  a 
jiers  in  came  into  an  inn  situated  in  a  market-town  and  rc- 
(juestcil  permission  to  leave  a  box  of  goods  until  the  next 
market-day.  The  request  being  refused,  ho  sat  down  in 
the  public-room  and  orilered  some  liquor.  This  was  sup- 
plied, anrl  he  remained  a  short  time  drinking  it,  having 
played  tho  box  on  the  floor  bchintl  hiin.  AVMien  ho  aroso 
and  was  about  to  go,  it  was  discovered  th:it  the  goods  bad 
been  stolen.  For  this  loss  tho  keeper  of  the  inn  was  held 
responsible;  tho  procuring  and  partaking  of  tho  liquor  in 
his  house  made  the  owner  of  the  box  a  guest  for  tho  time 
being,  und  subjected  tho  other,  wliile  that  relation  lasted, 
to  the  common  law  liability  in  respect  of  the  juoperty  which 
had  been  constructively  jilaced  in  his  custody.  Tho  facts 
of  au  analogous  case  decided  a  few  years  past  hy  tho  su- 
premo court  of  Now  York  show  that  the  same  severe  rule 
is  still  enforce(I.  A  person  came  into  au  inn  about  sovou 
o'(dock  in  the  morning  and  procured  some  liipior  at  the  bar 
for  himself  and  for  others  in  his  coinpauy.  Taking  off  his 
overcoat,  and  directing  it  to  he  hung  up.  hn  immclintely 
left  the  house,  and  was  absent  tho  entire  day.  Upon  his 
return  late  in  the  afternoon  tlui  coat  wan  gone,  and  the  inn- 
keeper was  adjudged  bound  to  make  good  this  hiss.  The 
far-ts  of  still  another  ease  are  given  to  illuslrate  the  dis- 
tinction alreatly  mentioned  between  the  furnishing  enter- 
tainment by  an  innkeeper,  as  wic-A.  which  makes  the  jiarly 
ent(T(ained  a  guest,  and  the  furnishing  it  in  sonio  othor 
capacity,  which  does  not  give  rise  to  the  same  legal  condi- 
tion. The  owner  of  a  city  hotel  had  in  connection  with  it 
a  saloctu  or  reslaurant.  On  a  eertnin  occasion  a  public  ball 
was  given  at  bis  house.  Ono  of  the  company  in  aflendance 
at  the  hall  upon  his  arrival  look  olT  his  coat  and  olher 
outside  wrappings  and  left  them  in  charge  of  a  (u-rvant  of 
tho  proprie(<o-.  Ihiring  the  evening  he  visited  the  restau- 
rant and  olitaincd  liquor  mid  other  refreshment.  The  arti- 
cles which  he  Imd  i-ntrusli-d  to  (he  ner\iirit  w<'re  missing, 
either  lost  or  stolen  ;  but  as  tho  facts  narralecl  did  not  oon- 
Ptitute  their  owner  a  guest  (tf  tho  tun.  he  was  ni»t  ablo  to 
fix  any  responsibility  for  thorn  upon  the  innkeeper. 


Tho  pooulinr  duties  and  obligations  which  arc  imposed 
upon  the  innkeeper  in  virtue  of  his  public  occupation  arc 
two  in  number:  the  first  being  in  respect  of  the  gue.-ts 
personally,  and  the  second  in  respect  of  their  goods. 

(1 )  lu  Ucgpcct  f'/  the  (jtimtH  I'trsonnllif. — The  keeper  of 
au  inn  is  bound  to  receive  all  travellers  and  wayfaring  men 
and  other  applicants,  and  to  entertain  them  for  a  reason- 
able compensation  if  he  has  roiun.  and  if  they  are  well 
behaved  and  free  from  any  special  personal  qualities 
which  might  disturb  tho  good  order  and  well-being  of  his 
house.  Tho  "reasonable  compensation"  here  spoken  of 
means  tlie  prices  customary  ai  that  particular  house.  A 
'•  Fiflli  Avenue  hotel"  is  not  ciunpelled  to  rceei\c  j»ersons 
at  tho  rates  elmrgcd  by  a  country  tavern.  Tlie  duly  to  re- 
ceive depends  also  upon  the  conduct  of  the  applicant  atul 
tho  condition  of  the  inn.  If  tlie  latter  is  full,  uo  one  lias 
a  legal  right  to  be  received,  and  the  law  does  not  prescribe 
the  amount  or  limit  of  accomniodalion  in  this  respect.  Nor 
is  tho  lauillord  obliged  to  admit  a  person  who  is  intoxi- 
cated or  disorderly,  or  who  is  iuflicteil  with  a  eoutagi(»us  or 
infections  disease  which  wouKl  be  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  tho  inmates.  ihu\  jicrhaps,  a  person  of  notoriously  bad 
character  and  reputation,  whose  jiresencc  woidd  be  highly 
ofTcnsive  to  other  guests.  A  refusal  to  comply  with  the  ob- 
ligation thus  described — that  is.  to  receive  an  a]>plicant 
against  whom  no  legal  objection  existed,  and  when  tliere 
was  room  for  liis  accommodation — gives  a  right  of  action 
in  favor  of  tho  injured  party  against  tlie  innkeeper  to  re- 
cover tho  dauniges  caused  by  the  unlawful  rejection.  Such 
actions  are  of  course  very  infrequenf.  but  the  right  to 
maintain  them  is  recognized  by  tin-  highest  authorities,  an- 
cient and  nutdern.  At  tho  common  law  an  indictment  for 
a  misdemeanor  also  lay  against  the  innkeeper  who  should 
violate  this  his  ])ubliu  duty. 

(2)  In  lirupcvt  of  the  (iiirsfs'  Oondtt. — The  eommon-law 
doctrine  is  well  established  that  the  innkeeper  is  responsi- 
l.>!e  for  all  (ho  goods  received  into  bis  custody — or,  as  it  is 
often  said,  received  within  tho  eurlilage  of  the  inn — from 
a  guest;  in  other  words,  ho  is  liable  t'av  all  losses  of  and 
injuries  to  such  goods,  even  in  the  absence  of  his  own 
or  his  servant's  negligence  or  other  wrong,  except  where 
tho  loss  is  directly  occasioned  by  the  "act  of  (lod,"  or  by 
tho  '•  act  of  ]>nblic  enemies,"  or  by  (he  fraud  or  negligence 
of  the  guest  himself  or  his  servant  or  companion.  He  is, 
therefore,  in  fact,  an  itmurrr  of  liis  guest's  goods,  while  in 
his  custody,  against  all  losses  and  injuries  whatsoever,  un- 
less resulting  from  some  ono  of  the  llnee  causes  just  men- 
tioned. This  rigorous  rule  of  the  common  law,  originating 
at  a  very  ancient  period  in  Knglish  history,  when  all  trav- 
elling was  dangerous,  and  when  it  was  su|i]tosed  that  inn- 
keepers were  ollen  in  league  with  robbers,  has  been  main- 
tained to  the  present  day,  and  is  still  enforced  in  all  tho 
States  of  tho  Union,  with  ono  or  two  exceptions,  unless 
modified  by  the  legislature.  In  Vermont,  however,  a  less 
Ftringent  rule  pre\  ails  as  the  result  of  judicial  ilecision, 
and  the  innkeeper  is  not  iield  responsible  for  losses  occa- 
sioned by  casualties  over  which  bo  had  no  control,  such  as 
incendiary  fires.  The  term  "act  of  (iod"  is  not  synony- 
mous with  "  inevitable  aocident."  It  is  an  occurrinee 
which  arises  entirely  from  natural  causes  outside  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  and  in  which  hunnin  ag<-ncy 
could  not  by  possibility  have  intervenctl.  The  most  famil- 
iar examples  are  lightning,  storms,  unusual  freshets,  earth- 
qualies,  and  the  like.  The  term  "public  enemies"  implii'S 
actual  war,  and  it  does  not  include  uu-ro  rol)bers,  rioters, 
or  mobs.  If  an  insurrection  slionhl  attain  such  nnignitiulo 
that  it  iiuKMintcd  to  a  war,  the  rebels  would  become  pu'dic 
enemies  within  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  as  ln're  usrtl. 
Applying  these  explanations,  the  innki-eper  is  seen  to  bo 
responsible  for  all  losses  of  the  goods  while  in  his  custody 
except  those  which  result  immediately  from  extraordinary 
natural  events,  such  as  lightning-strokes,  earlluiiiaki-s,  itc, 
or  from  the  viidence  of  the  hostile  forces  in  tiuu-  of  war,  or 
from  the  fraud  or  negligence  of  the  guest  himself.  In 
order  that  the  liahilily  thus  described  sliould  arise,  the  ar- 
ticles must  be  under  thi>  control,  actual  or  construetix  c,  of 
Ibe  innkt'cper.  Iii  respect  lo  the  extent  of  the  liahihty, 
and  the  kind  of  goods  to  wliich  it  aiijilies,  an  altempt  has 
been  uuide  in  a  few  recent  decisions  to  resliiet  it  to  tho 
pernonal  baggage  of  tho  guest,  including  puch  an  amount 
of  money  only  as  may  lie  reasoinibly  necessary  for  his 
travelling  expenses,  and  thus  to  place  the  rcsiionrtibility 
of  tho  innkeeper  for  his  guest's  goods  and  tlmt  of  the 
common  carrier  of  passengers  for  their  luggago  u]ion 
exactly  the  name  footing.  This  limitation,  however,  is 
ojiposcd  to  the  rule  as  established  by  an  overwhelming 
array  of  deeiiled  eases.  No  n-slrietinu  hart  been  plneed 
either  upon  the  extent  of  ih"  liability  or  upon  the  kind 
of  goods  oinl traced  within  it.  Innkeepem  have  been 
hold  rcHponwible  for  bagguvre,  for  money  in  InrRo  flunis 
whether  iu  trunks  or  in  iieparatu  paokagos,  for  nierchan- 
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dise  of  all   sorts,  for  animals,  for  vehicles;  in  short,   for 
every  species  of  personal  property  which  can  be  brought 
within    the   curtilage  of  the    iun  and   loft   in   their    legal 
custody.     It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  this  strin- 
gent obligation  imposed  upon  the  innkeeper  extends  only 
to  the  goods  of  his  guests.     In  respect  to  those  placed  in 
his  care  and  custody  b}'  persons  other  than  guests,  his  legal 
duty  is  far  less  onerous  ;  he  is  responsible  for  them  only  as 
a  depositary  or  as  a  bailee  for  hire — that  is.  for  losses  and 
injuries  caused  by  the  wrongful  or  negligent  acts  and  omis- 
sions of  himself  or  his  agents  and  servants,  and  no  further. 
Jiccciit  Sfatutori/  Modijicat'ions. — The  couimon-law  liability 
of  innkeepers  has  been  partially  relieved  by  legislation.    A 
statute  passed  in  New  York  in  1S56  enacts  tbatwhen  an  inn- 
keeper shall  provide  a  safe  for  the  deposit  of  any  moneys, 
jewels,  or  ornaments  belonging  to  a  guest,  and  shall  notify 
him  thereof  by  posting  a  notice  stating  the  existence  of 
such  safe   in   the  room  occupied  by  such  guest,  and  such 
guest  shall  neglect  to  deposit  his  moneys,  jewels,  or  orna- 
ments in  the  safe  so  furnished,  the  innkeeper  shall  not  be 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  such  moneys,  jewels,  or  ornaments. 
A  similar  statute  has  been  passed  in  many,  and  probably 
in  most,  of  the  other  States,  as  well  as  in  England  (2G  and 
27  Vict.  ch.  41,  ^  4).     Only  one  method,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
here  expressly  mentioned  of  communicating  information  to 
a  guest  that  a  safe  has  been  jjrovided  in  compliance  with 
the  law — namely,  by  a  written  or  printed  notice  posted  in 
the  room  occupied  by  him.     It  is  very  properly  held,  how- 
over,  that  in  the  absence  of  this  constructive  mode  of  im- 
parting the  knowledge,  a  direct,  personal  notification  will 
answer  the  same  purpose.      Tho  relief  thus  given  to  the 
innkeeper  extends  only   to   ''moneys,  jewels,   and    orna- 
ments."    All  other  articles  placed  in  hiscustody  by  a  guest 
are  left  to  the  operation  of  the  common-law  rules.     What 
'"moneys,  jewels,  and  ornaments'"  are  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute?     Xo  exception  is  made  in  its  langusige,  but 
some  of  the  courts  have  attempted  to  engraft  one  upon  its 
terms;  and  there  are  cases  which  hold  that  an  amount  of 
money  sufficient  for  daily  expenses,  and  the  personal  jew- 
els and  ornaments  ordinarily  worn  are  not  included,  and 
need  not  be  deposited  in  the  safe  in  order  that  the  innkeeper 
should  be  responsible  for  their  loss.     These  decisions  have 
not  been  generally  followed,  and  tho  better  opinion  is,  that 
all   moneys,  jewels,  and  ornaments  must  be  placed  in  tho 
safu  or  no  responsiI>iliIy  for  their  safety  arises,  except,  of 
course,  the  liability  which  would  result  from  the  wrongful 
acts  of  the  landlord  himself.     AVhen  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  have  been  complied  with  by  the  guest,  and  the  des- 
ignated articles  have  been  delivered  to  the  iulikeepcr  or  his 
servants  in  order  that  they  may  be  deposited  in  the  safe, 
his  common-law  obligation  in  respect  to  theirsafety  at  once 
attaches  to  its  full  exteut.aud  continues  as  long  as  the  spe- 
cial custody  lasts.     Tlicre  is  a  tendency  to  relax  by  legisla- 
tion the  severe  responsibilities  of  an  innkeeper.     Thus,  in 
New  York  it  is  provided  by  statute  that  ho  is  not  liable  for 
goods  destroyed  by  fire  in  an  outbuilding,  where  he  is  not 
at  fault,  and  the  fire  is  the  work  of  au  incendiary.     Still 
luoader  legislation  is  to  be  noticed  in  England  in  the  stat- 
ute already  cited.     The  innkeeper  has  a  common-law  lien 
on  the  goods  of  his  guest,  which  authorizes  him  to  retain 
them  in  his  possession  until  his  lawful  charges  arc  ])aid. 
(See  Liiix.)     It  has  been  held  in  England  that  this  extends 
so  far  as  to  give  the  innkeeper  a  lien  in  some  instances  upon 
the  goods  of  third  persons,  as  where  the  guest  had  a  hired 
piano  in  his  room,  the  innkeeper  having  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  guest.     The  innkeeper 
lias  at  common  law  no  lien  upon   the  goods  of  boarders. 
Such  a  lien  is  sometimes  given  by  statute,  as  in  New  Y'"ork. 
(See  Bailment.)  John  Norton  Pomeuov. 

Innocent  I.,  Saint,  b.  at  Albano,  was  elected  bishop 
of  Home  (pope)  Apr.  27.  402;  interceded  without  success 
with  Arcadius,  emperor  of  the  East,  in  behalf  of  the  patri- 
arch Chrysostom,  wlio  was  deposed  from  his  see  and  ban- 
ished; prevailed  on  Honnrius,  emperor  of  the  West,  to  per- 
secute the  Douatists.  who  were  excommunicated  by  tho 
Council  of  Carthage  (405);  made  exertions  to  save  Rome 
from  Alaric  and  his  Visigoths,  who  nevertheless  sacked 
thiit  city  Aug.  24,  410;  condemned  the  doctrines  of  tho 
Pelagians  and  the  Novatians ;  first  practised  the  system 
of  sending  legates  to  represent  the  papal  see  in  remote 
districts:  was  vigorous  in  maint.aining  the  right  of  his  see 
to  exercise  appellant  jurisdiction  over  other  bishoprics, 
and  enforced  the  celilmcy  of  tlie  clergv.  D.  Mar.  12,  417. 
His  feast  isceleljratcd. — Innocent  II.  (  Grrfjon'oPnpnretrhi), 
h.  in  Rome  about  1090,  was  a  monk,  and  afterwards  abbot 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Nicholas:  was  legate  to  France  1124; 
was  chosen  pope  Feb.  14,  ll."0,  on  the  death  of  Honorius 
ir.,  by  soventccn  cardinals,  but  Peter  do  Leon  was  put 
forward  as  pope  by  a  minority  of  tlie  electoral  body  under 
the  title  of  Anaeletus  11.  Innocent  was  ilriven  from  Rome; 
went  to  Cluny  in  France;  was  recognized  by  the  monarchs 


of  France,  Germany,  and  England;  was  supported  by  St. 
Bernard  and  by  the  Council  of  Rhcims;  was  forcibly  re- 
stored to  power  at  Rome  by  Lothaire,  whom  he  crowned 
emperor  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  1  loZ  :  was  again 
driven  from  Rome  the  same  year;  held  a  council  at  Pisa 
and    excommunicated    his    rival ;    was   again   restored   by 
Lothaire  1137,  and  was  finally  recognized  by  the  rebellious 
cardinals  after  the  death  of  Auaclctus  in  li;iS.     Innocent 
convoked  in  llliO  the  second  Council  of  Lateran,  attended 
by  1000  bishops:  condemned  the  opinions  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia  and  of  Abelard  (1140);  pronounced  an  interdict 
upon  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  had  his  temporal  au- 
thority overthrown  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Romans,  who 
restored  the  senate  and  the  tribunes  of  ancient  Rome.     D. 
Sept.    24,    1143.— Innocent    III.    (Lotan'o    Conti),    h.    in 
1161  at  Anagni :   studied  at  Rome,  Paris,  and  Bologna: 
became  a  cardinal-deacon  in  11S9;  succeeded  Celestine  III. 
as  pope  in  llOS;  enlarged  the  papal  temi)oraUties;  twice 
dictated  the  election  of  the  German  emperor;  greatly  di- 
minished   German    authority    in    Italy  ;    excommunicaled 
Philip  Augustus  of  France,  and  placed  the  kingdom  under 
an   interdict   1200,   ami  afterwards  visited  the   same  fate 
upon  Spain  and  Portugal,  on  account  of  the  illegal  mar- 
riages of  tho  kings  of  France  and  Leon,  and  in  both  in- 
stances the  pope  was  victorious;  comj»elIed  King  John  of 
England,  by  the  same  moans,  to  give  up  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture and    make  his  possessions  tho  tributary  fief  of 
Rome;    caused    himself   to   be  atdinowleilged   suzerain   of 
Sicily,    Bavaria,   and   Denmark;   proclaimed   in    1208   the 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses ;  confirmed  the  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  orders;  annulled  Magna  Charta  1215,  and 
excommunicated  the  English  barons;  sent  out  the  crusade 
which  founded  the  Latin  empire  at  Constantinople;  con- 
vened tho  fourth  Lateran  Council  1215;  and  D.  at  Perugia 
July  17,  12IG.     Innocent  was  by  far  the  most  powerful  of 
the  popes  in  temporal  matters,  his  power  being  as  much 
tho  result  of  favoring  conditions  as  of  his  own  great  ability 
and  ambition. — Innocent   III.,  Antipopk,  called  Lnmlus, 
was  a  Frangipani.  who  wore  the  tiara  117S-S0,  and  d.  in 
prison. — Innocent  IV.  {Sinibaldo  dc'  Ficschi),  b.  at  Genoa; 
became  a  cardinal  1227;   succeeded  Celestine  IV.  in  1243. 
D.  at  Naples  Dec,  7,  12j4.     His  pontificate  was  character- 
ized  by  continual  warfare  with  the  GhibcHinc  party,  the 
pope's  chief  opponents  being  Frederick  II.  of  Germany  and 
Conrad,  his  son. — Innocent  V.  (  f\tcr  of  Turautasin — Doc- 
tor Famosissimus),  b.  at  Mouyticr,  Savoy,  in  1225  ;  became 
a  Dominican  ;  succeeded  Aquinas  at  Paris  ;  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  1272,  and  cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia;  was 
chosen  pope  in  1270;  d.  June  12,  127fi.    ^uthor  of  numer- 
ous scholastic   works. — Innocent  VI.  {hfUimc  Anbcr),  b. 
at  Mont,  Limousin  ;  was  professor  of  civil  law  at  Toulouse ; 
became  bishop  of  Noyon  and  Clermont;  cardinal-bishop  in 
1042;   was  pope  at  Avignon  1352-02;   was  contemporary 
with   Petrarch  and   Rimzi,  and  one  of  tho  ablest  of  tho 
French  popes.     D.  at  Avignon  Sept.  12,  13G2. — Innocent 
VII.    {Cosmo   Mi'fliorati),    bishop  of   Bologna    and  arch- 
bishop of  RavenTia,  became  cardinal  in  13S0,  pope  in  1404. 
D.  Nov.  6,  1400;  was  a  man  of  learning  and  of  many  vir- 
tues.— Innocent  VIII.  ( Oioi-fniin  Uatihta  (^tho),  b.  in  Genoa 
in  1432  of  Greek  stock:  was  a  man  of  irregular  lile.  tho 
father  of  many  bastard  children,  and  was  married  when 
ordained;   became  bishop  of  Savono  and   JIalfi,  and   car- 
dinal  in  1453;   obtained  tho  papacy  by  simony  in  14S4. 
His  pontificate  was  characterized  by  corruption  and  treach- 
ery.    D.  July  2,'>,  1492,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  depraved 
Alexander  VI. — Innoccnt  IX.  {Giovauui  Autmiio  Faccki- 
iietti),  b.  at  Bologna  in  1519;   became  cardinal  1583,  pijpe 
in  1591  :  was  a  man  of  learning  and  wisdom.     D.  Dec.  30, 
1591. — Innocent  X.  (Glovaniti  IJuttintu  PaufiU),  b.  at  Rome 
May  7,  1574;  became  a  cardinal   in   1G29,  pope  in   1044; 
extended  the  temporal  and  spiritual  sway  of  the  papacy  ; 
opposed  Jansenism:   and  d.  Jan.  0,  1055. —  Innocent  XI. 
{Benedetto  Odcscalchi),  h.  at  Como  in  1011  :  became  cardi- 
nal in  1047;  was  elected  pope  as  successor  of  Clement  X. 
Sept.  21,  1070;  undertook  to  revive  the  ancient  discipline 
of  tho  Church,  and  had  quarrels  with  Louis  XIV.  about 
the   revenues  of   vacant   benefices   (1678),   in    which    tliat 
monarch  was  supported  by  a  genera!  assembly  of  French 
bishops,  who  declared  (Mar.  10,  1082)  the  authority  of  the 
pope  inferior  to  that  of  a  general  council.     Innocent  there- 
upon held  a  consistory,  in  which  he  condemned  and  burned 
the  propositions  of  the  French  bishops.     In  1687  he  pub- 
lished a  brief  abolishing  the  right  of  asylum  as  formerly 
exercised  by  foreign  ambassadors;  refused  to  receive  the 
French    envoy,  who    maintained    that   right  and    entered 
Rome  with  a  military  escort;  sanctioned  the  condemnation 
by  the  Inquisition  of  Mitlino's  doctrine  of  Quietism  :  joined 
tho  League  of  Augsburg,  and  d.  Aug.  12.  10S9. — Innocknt 
XII.  {Antou!o  PifjunteUi),  b.  at  Naples  Mar.  13,  1015;  be- 
came archbishop  of  Naples :  cardinal  in  lOSl,  and  pope  in 
1092  ;  was  a  just  man  and  able  ruler  of  his  temporalities. 
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D.  Sept.  27,  1700.— Innocent  XIII.  {^fich€l  Angela  Con(i), 
b.  at  Rome  May  15.  M'lbb  ;  became  archbi.-^hop  of  Tarsus 
in  16UJ,  cartlinal  in  1707,  and  bishop  of  Viterho  in  1712; 
succeeded  Clement  XI.  in  1721  :  and  d.  Mar.  7,  1721.  He 
was  virtuous  and  devout,  but  not  a  very  capable  jioutifl',  and 
there  is  renson  to  believe  that  he  was  poisoned  in  conse- 
quence of  his  determination  to  suppress  the  .Te.><uits. 

K^  H  A  n  L  !■:  s  W .  t  i  ri  \:  v.  n  e  . 
Innocen'dus,  a  Romanjurist  of  the  tiuicsof  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  and  his  sons  Constantius  and  Constans.  by 
whom  his  writings  and  opinions  were  invested  with  a  kind 
of  legislative  force.  None  of  his  works  has  .'iurvived,  and 
their  tenor  is  known  only  by  a  few  references  of  later  writers. 

Innocents'  Day  [in  Old  Knglii^h,  ChUdcrmnft'],  the  day 
on  which  the  Ciitholic  and  Anglican  churches  celebrate  the 
massacre  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem,  who  are  called  the 
Ifohf  InnoventH  and  considered  as  the  earliest  Christian 
martyrs  (Dec.  28).  The  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  London, 
used  to  choose  a  K!ii(f  of  the  Coclcneijs  on  this  day  ;  children 
were  permitted  to  wear  the  clothes  of  their  elders  and  ex- 
ercise a  mock  authority  ;  in  the  convent  the  youngest  nun 
became  lady  superior  for  the  nonce,  etc.  The  priest  on  this 
day  wears  a  blue  gown  in  church.  In  some  Catholic  coun- 
tries the  festival  of  the  Holy  Innocents  is  even  now  cele- 
brated by  playing  practical  jokes,  precisely  as  in  the  IT.  S. 
the  1st  of  Apfil  is  reckoned  All  Fouls'  Doy.  In  Spanish- 
American  countries,  after  a  practical  joke  has  been  played, 
the  expression  equivalent  to  "April  fool"  is,  Qm;  la  ino~ 
ccnria  le  ralijn — i.  e.  *'  May  your  innocence  protect  you!" 

Inns  of  Court,  colleges  in  London  designed  for  the 
education  of  students  for  practice  at  the  bar,  and  having 
at  the  same  time  the  right  to  admit  persons  to  practice. 
Those  institutions  do  not  govern  attorneys,  wlio  are 
admitted  to  practice  under  the  direction  of  the  courts. 
The  Inns  of  Court  were  situated  between  the  city  of  Lon- 
don anfl  Westminster.  They  are  four  in  numl)er,  having 
preparatory  schools  called  Inns  of  Chancery.  At  the  prcs- 
ent'timc  the  Inns  of  Chancery  are  only  used  as  chambers. 
Tlic  Inns  of  Court  are  the  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple, Lincoln's  Inn.  and  Gray's  Inn.  To  the  first  of  these 
are  attaelied  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  called  respectively 
Clement's.  Cllif'U-d's,  and  Lyon's  Inn:  to  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple, New  Inn  :  to  T-incoln's  Inn,  Furnival's.  Tiiavies',  and 
Symnnil's  Inn;  while  to  Gray's  Inn  are  added  Barnard's 
and  Staples'  Inn.  The  Inns  of  Court  are  voluntary  soci- 
eties and  unincorporated.  They  are  thus  described  by 
Pearce:  "They  are  voluntary  societies,  for  ages  submitting 
to  government  analogous  to  other  seminaries  of  learning; 
from  lime  ini memorial  enjoying  the  protection  of  tlje  Crown  ; 
at  common  law  subject  to  the  visitorial  powers  of  the  judges 
of  the  superior  courts,  who  possess  a  domestic  jurisdiction 
over  these  bodies,  to  whom  an  ap]ieal  lies  in  every  ease 
against  orders  affecting  members  of  these  societies,  form- 
ing a  university  witli  ()ower  to  grant  degrees  in  tlie  munici- 
pal law  of  Kngiand,  which  constitute  indispensable  qual- 
ifications for  practice  in  the  superior  courts  of  hiw ;  no 
corporations,  ami  possessing  no  charters  from  the  Crown  ; 
by  the  ])oIiey  of  the  common  law  permitted  self-govern- 
ment, subject  to  the  qualifications  mentioned  in  order  to 
secure  t)ie  independence  of  the  bar."  They  were  called  inns, 
or  in  file  Latin  records  "  AonpZ/m,"  as  distinguished  from 
public  lodging-houses  {divryHoria).  The  meaning  of  the 
term  is  well  shown  Viy  an  order  of  the  judges  issued  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  1.,  wherein  it  being  set  forth  tlnit  as  the 
institution  of  these  societies  was  chiefly  ordained  fr>r  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  in  a  secondary  degree  for  tho 
sons  and  youth  of  riper  years  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  realm,  anrl  in  no  sort  for  lodging  or  abodr  of  country 
pentleiiieu.  which  if  it  should  bo  .suffered  woidd  'urn  them 
from  hoKpitln  t(»  (lit't'ruun'fi,  it  was  provided  that  no  person 
who  did  not  belong  to  tho  society  should  be  admitted  or 
allowed  to  lodge  in  tho  houses.  Being  unincorporated,  tho 
members  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  special  methods 
to  keep  the  title  to  the  properly  in  the  pociely.  Tho  first 
grant  wa3  made  to  a  select  number  in  trust  for  tho  society 
at  large.  This  select  number  forms  (ho  bench.  As  the 
membi^rs  die,  others  are  clmsen  from  the  society,  nnd  new 
conveyances  are  maile  from  time;  to  time,  the  succession  hav- 
ing been  thus  kept  up  lor  hundreds  of  years.  {Shel/ord  on 
Mortmain,  p.  'Mi.) 

These  colleges  existed  at  a  remote  period  in  English  his- 
tory. Korteseuo,  writing  in  tho  reign  of  Henry  VI..  given 
a  pleasing  account  of  them  as  they  existed  in  his  time.  Ho 
says:  "  Tlie  students  rcsorlecl  thither  in  great  numbers  to 
be  taught  as  in  common  schools.  Hero  they  learn  to  sing 
and  to  exercise  themselves  in  all  kinds  of  harmony.  On 
tho  working  days  they  study  law,  tiinl  on  the  holy  days 
Scripture,  (in<l  their  demrnnr)r  is  like  the  behnvlor  of  such 
as  are  con|iled  together  in  perfect  ivniily.  Thero  is  no  place 
whore  are  found  uo  uuLuy  students  past  childhood  as  here." 


The  early  modes  of  instruction  in  these  institutions  were 
disputations  (or  moots)  and  readings  or  lectures.  The  mem- 
bers were  divided  into  four  grades — benchers,  utter  barris- 
ters, inner  barristers,  and  students.  The  government  of 
the  society  was  committed  to  the  benchers,  or  seniors,  the 
discussions  ami  readings  appertaining  to  the  barristers.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  office  of  reader  came  to  be  attended 
with  great  expense.  Stowo  informs  us  that  the  reader  in 
his  day  for  upwards  of  three  weeks  kept  a  splendid  table, 
feasting  the  nobility,  judges,  bishops,  principal  officers  of 
state,  and  sometimes  the  king  himself,  insomuch  that  it  has 
cost  a  reader  above  £1000 — certainly  a  large  sum  of  money 
at  that  day.  Curious  details  are  given  by  the  authors 
cited  at  the  end  of  this  article  as  to  the  masquerades  and 
reveliings  at  the  inns,  growing  more  numerous  and  attrac- 
tive as  the  business  of  instruction  declined.  The  requisi- 
tions for  admission  to  the  society  became  nominal.  "The 
applicants  wore  examined  in  the  classics  to  ascertain  how 
they  had  spent  their  time  before  coming  to  the  inn,  and 
whether  they  had  the  manners  of  gentlemen."  After  tho 
student  period  had  passed  the  requisites  for  admission  to 
practice  consisted  mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  student  had 
eaten  a  certain  number  of  dinners  in  each  year  for  a  fixed 
number  of  years  in  the  common  hall.  I'ntil  within  a  few 
years  all  instruction  was  dispensed  with.  This  entire  de- 
parture from  the  original  theory  of  the  scliools  attracted 
until  recently  but  little  attention,  and  where  it  was  no- 
ticed only  elicited  mild  expressions  of  dissatisfaction.  Her- 
bert, writing  in  ISOl,  says:  *'  It  may  be  worth  a  question, 
however,  whether  the  total  rejection  of  every  restraint  in 
professed  seminaries  of  instruction  is  an  improvement  or  a 
disadvantage."  Latterly,  the  best  professional  sentiment 
has  strongly  tended  in  favor  of  making  these  institutions 
true  seminaries  of  learning,  and  ample  courses  of  lectures 
have  been  introduced,  and  opportunities  given  to  tho.se 
students  who  may  desire  careful  instruction  to  receive  it. 
Tho  rules  adopted  by  the  benchers  provide  fctr  a  prelimi- 
nary examination,  testing  the  student's  general  culture.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  the  result  of  the  renewed  interest  in 
legal  education,  of  which  the  present  lord  chancellor  is 
a  distinguished  exponent,  will  be  to  produce  a  class  of  law- 
yers not  only  versed  in  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  but 
well  informed  as  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law  and 
the  doctrines  of  general  jurisprudence. 

The  benchers  not  only  have  the  power  of  admitting  per- 
sons to  the  bar,  but  als()  of  disbarring  those  whom  they 
deem  unfit  to  practise.  From  their  decision  no  appeal  lies 
to  any  court  as  such,  but  only  to  the  judges,  exercising  a 
limited  power  of  review  in  the  character  of  visitors.  By 
this  means  the  general  sentiment  of  the  profession,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  benchers,  may  exer(rise  a  most  salutary  con- 
trol over  delinquent  members,  while,  owing  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  judges,  thero  is  but  little  danger  that  so  great 
a  power  will  be  wantonly  or  eajirieiously  exercised.  These 
principles  are  well  illustrated  in  a  recent  case  ( 1S71),  wheru 
a  barrister  brought  a  suit  in  equity  against  his  inn,  pray- 
ing, among  other  things,  that  he  might  be  ndjudgetl  to  ho 
entitled  to  retire  from  the  inn  without  umlertaking  not  to 
practise  at  the  bar.  The  court  deeidol  that  it  hiid  no  juris- 
diction over  the  subject;  the  whole  matter  was  between  a 
voluntary  society  and  a  member.  Tho  solo  question  was, 
whether  ho  had  complied  with  the  rules  of  the  society,  and 
that  p<iint  the  court  had  no  power  to  determine.  His  ap- 
peal was  to  the  judges  as  visitors.  The  (dtject  of  the  bar- 
rister in  bringing  this  suit  was  avowedly  to  oldain  a  de- 
cision that  tho  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  inns  to  admit 
barristers  was  not  founded  upon  any  rule  of  law,  but  de- 
pended solely  on  the  sufi'eranee  of  the  judges.  The  judg- 
ment must  be  regarded  as  an  emphatic  reaffirmanco  of  the 
authority  o\'  the  Inns  of  Court. 

The  beauty  and  quiet  repose  of  the  grounds  where  tho 
inns  aro  situated  arc  justly  celebrated.  Herbert,  writing 
in  ISOI,  gives  a  pleasing  description  of  them  as  they  ap- 
pear to  one  lookin^j  from  the  Inner  Temph;:  "  A  beautiful 
garden  on  the  Thames  side,  ehielly  covered  with  green- 
sward and  having  a  spacious  gravtd  walk  or  terrace  on  tho 
water's  edge,  fronts  tho  hall.  This  is  huil  out  with  great 
taste  nnd  kept  in  perfect  order,  and  in  snmmer-tinu*  forms 
a  crowded  promenade:  from  whence  the  view  up  and  down 
the  river  is  extremely  rich,  Blackfriars  bridire,  part  of 
Weslminster  bridge,  and  the  elegant  back  front  of  Somerset 
House,  with  the  winding  Thames,  tho  opposite  busy  shoro^ 
ami  the  beautiful  swell  of  the  distant  Surrey  hillH.  nil  lo- 
gother  form  an  assemblage  of  objects  unrivall'd  in  variety 
and  mngninoenie."  (Reference  may  be  nindo  for  furlhnr 
informatitui  to  Herbert's  AutiquitirH  nf  t/ir  hint  of  Cntirt 
and  C/ifimrri/  (London,  iSOt);  Pearco'd  Ilinioiy  n/  thr  Inn* 
f\f  r'ourMMir/ rArtiirrii/ (London,  IS-IS);  Ireland's  Am»»  nf 
Ci>nrt:  Wharton's  Law  Dicti.nifinf,  title  "  Inns  of  Cnurt*" 
For  information  as  to  tho  inn-*  of  Ireland  nro  Puhigg's 
A'intfa  luuH.)  T.  W.  DwifillT. 
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INNSPRUCK— INQUISITION. 


Inns'pruck,  or  Innsbruck,  town  of  Austria,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Tyrol,  on  the-  Inn.  It  is  beautifuil.v  situated  at 
an  elevation  of  ISOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  en- 
circled bv  mountains  from  GOOO  to  81)00  feet  high.  The 
five  suVmrbs  which  form  the  new  part  of  the  town  are  finely 
laid  out  and  well  built.  The  cathedral  contains  the  cele- 
brated monument  of  Jlaxiaiilian  I.,  of  marble  and  bronze, 
and  also  that  of  Andreas  Hofer.  Innspruck  has  a  well- 
frequented  university  and  c.\tensive  manufactures  of  cloth, 
silk,  and  gloves.  Pop.  1G,810. 
Innuit.     Pee  EsgriM.iux. 

Ino,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  secretly  married  to 
Athauias,  king  of  Orchomcnuf,  to  whom  she  bore  two  sons, 
Learchus  and"  Melicertcs.  Having  accepted  from  Hermes 
the  young  Dionvsus  to  nurse.  Here  visited  her  and  her  hus- 
ban.l  with  madness,  when  Athamas  slew  Learchus.  Ino 
fled  with  .Melicerles  in  her  arms  and  leaped  into  the  sea. 
where  she  was  changed  into  a  sea-goddess,  Leucothea.  As 
the  myth  of  Ino  was  much  used  by  the  Greek  dramatists, 
it  received  many  enlargements  and  .augmentations,  and  ex- 
ists in  many  different  versions. 

Inocar'pus  edu'lis,  a  stately  evergreen  tree  of  the 
Pacilic  Islands,  and  of  the  order  Thymelaeea^,  producing  a 
nut  which  after  roasting  is  a  palatable  .and  important  food. 
Tho  tree  puts  out  from  its  trunk  curious  plank-like  but- 
tresses, which  are  very  convenient  to  the  n.atives  for  use  as 
natural  boards,  after  peeling  off  the  bark.  Some  of  these 
planks  are  four  feet  wide  at  the  base. 

Inocilla'tion  \L:it.  inocn!'!,  to  "bud"],  in  general,  the 
intentional  or  accidental  conveyance  of  disease  to  an  indi- 
vidual by  means  of  the  actual  application  of  morbific  ma- 
terial to  his  person,  especially  upon  a  wound  ;  in  particular, 
it  signifies  such  a  transfer  of  variola,  or  smallpox  ;   which 
proceeding  is  also  known  by  the  more  specific  term  of  vnri- 
ottitiiin.    Inoculated  smallpox  differs  from  natural  smallpox 
chiefly  in  its  course  being  milder  and  shorter,  the  mortality 
of  the  former  being  less  than  1  per  cent.,  whereas  that  of  tho 
latter  ranges  from  10  to  50  per  cent.     This  comparatively 
mild  character  of  the  inoculated  disease  seems  to  have  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  the  Chinese  and  certain  other  Oriental 
peojiles  at  a  very  early  period,  and  hence  they  have  prac- 
tised intentional  inoculation  from  time  immemorial  for  the  j 
purpose  of  procuring  immunity  from  the  natural  smallpox.   | 
The   practice  found   its  way  into   Europe  by  way  of  Con-  j 
stantinople,  where   it  was   openly  introduced   in    the   year  [ 
1701.     The  influence  possessed  by  Drs.  Timoni  and  Pyla-  i 
rini   overcame  the   religious    scruples   of   the  Turks,   and 
inoculation   became  a  recognized  practice.      Although  it 
was  favorably  spoken  of  in  England  as  early  as  1714,  it 
was  not  until'  1722  that  the  first  inoculation  was  performed  j 
in  that  country— upon  the  daughter  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  wife  of  the  British  ambassador  at  Constantino- 
ple.    At  first  it  met  with  some  opposition  in  England,  but  | 
after  a  tew  years  it  was  extensively  practised,  and  rapidly 
spread  to  France.  Germany,  and  other  continental   eoun-  j 
tries.      In  .\merica  it  was'  advocated   by  the  Rev.  Cotton 
Mather,  and  first  practised  in  1721  by  Dr.  Zabdicl  Boylston 
of  Boston.     The  proceeding  consisted  essentially  in  the  in- 
sertion of  lymph  from  a  smallpox  pustule  into  an  incision 
or  abrasion  made  for  the  purpose.     In  Asiatic  countries, 
however,  the  practice  was  somewhat  difi'erent;  for  instance, 
the  Chinese  inserted  a  variolous  crust  or  a  bit  of  linen  from 
the  clothing  of  a  smallpox  patient  into  the  nostrils.     This 
was  called  "  buying  the  smallpox,"  and  the  proceeding  was 
invested  with  a  quasi-religious  sort  of  mystery.     Inocula- 
tion stood  the  test  of  experience  as  regarded  the  protection 
of  the  individual  inoculated,  but  it  proved  the  source  of 
disaster  to  the  community  at  large,  since  inoculated  small- 
pox was  found  to  be  as  infectious  as  the  natur.al  disease, 
and  therefore  served  to  spread  the  latter  broadcast  to  a 
greater  extent  than  would  otherwise  have  occurred.    Owing 
chieily  to  this  fad.  but  partly  also  to  other  considerations 
which  need  not  be  mentioned  here,  inoculation  was  rapidly 
supplanted  by  the  announcement  of  Jenner's  discovery  of 
Vaccin.vtios  (which  see),  in  the  year  1798.  and  has  now 
fallen  into  complete  desuetude.     Although  perhaps  some- 
what more  cffieicnt  than  vaccination,  it  was  fraught  with 
such  danger  that  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  revived. 

Frank  P.  Foster. 
Ino'sic     Acid    [Gr.    ii,    ii-dt.    "muscle,"    "fibre"], 
C5H8N206,  an  acid  found  in  tho  mother-liquor  in  prepar- 
ing creatine  from  flesh-juice. 

In'osite  [Or. ;?.  iw,  "muscle."  "fibre"],  or  Phase- 
omannitc,  CcIInOs.  a  variety  of  glucose  found  in  tho 
heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  liver,  spleen,  and  brain,  and  in  tho 
urine' in  a°caso  of  Bright's  disease;  also  in  kidney-beans, 
common  peas,  cabbage,  potato-shoots,  asparagus,  etc.  It 
is  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  is  not 
discolored  by  boiling  with  potassic  hydrate;  does  not  fer- 
ment in  contact  with  yeast ;  undergoes  lacteous  fermentation 


under  the  influence  of  cheese,  flesh,  or  decaying  membrane 
and  chalk.  Evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  with  nitric  acid, 
treated  with  ammonia  and  calcic  chloride,  and  again  evap- 
orated, it  yields  a  characteristic  rose-tint. 

C.  F.  Chandler. 
Inowrac'law,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Po- 
sen.   It  has  manufactures  of  saltpetre  and  a  much- frequented 
cattle-fair.      Here  are  great  beds  of  rock-salt.     Pop.  7429. 

In  Par'tibus  Infidel'ium  ("in  the  regions  of  the 
unbelievers").  Since  the  Church  of  Rome  in  theory  still 
holds  ecclesiastical  sway  in  those  countries  wlirnee  the 
Church  has  been  expelled  (such  as  parts  of  Asia  and  North 
Africa),  the  custom  has  long  prevailed  of  giving  to  suffra- 
gans, coadjutors,  vicars-general,  missionary  bishops,  and 
other  inferior  dignitaries  the  nominal  bishopries  of  places 
far  remote  from  their  scene  of  duty.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  two  missionary  bishops  at  present  (1S7S)  serving  in 
North-western  British  America  sire  respectively  bishops  of 
Satala  and  Ancmurium,  cities  of  Asia  iMinor.  Such  prel- 
ates are  called  bishops  I'li  partihus  iiijidcliian,  or  simply 
bishops  in  parlihiin. 

In  Perso'nam.     See  In  Ri;m. 

In'quest  of  OTfice.  In  English  practice  this  is  an 
inquiry  made  by  the  king's  (or  queen's)  officer,  his  sheriff, 
coroner,  or  eschcator,  rirliite  oJUcil  or  by  writ  sent  to  them 
for  that  ))urpose,  or  by  commissioners  spcciivlly  appointed, 
concerning  any  matter  that  entitles  the  king  to  the  pos- 
session of  lands  or  tenements,  goods  or  chattels.  The  in- 
vestigation is  made  with  the  aid  of  a  jury,  which  is  not 
required  to  consist  of  any  specific  number  of  persons,  but 
may  have  cither  twelve  or  more  or  less  The  most  im- 
portant cases  in  which  inquiries  of  this  kind  are  instituted 
relate  to  the  escheat  and  forfeiture  of  lands  to  the  Crown, 
either  by  reason  of  the  alienage  of  their  owner,  who  ac- 
quired them  by  conveyance  or  devise,  or  because  there  are 
no  heirs  of  a  deceased  person  to  inherit  the  land  of  which 
he  died  seized.  Upon  a  finding  by  the  jury  that  the  owner 
is  an  alien,  or  that  he  has  died  leaving  no  heirs,  the  )uv>p- 
erty  vests  immediately  in  the  Crown  without  any  further 
proceeding  being  necessary.  As  the  inquiry  terminates 
with  a  fiudinrj  of  certain  facts  by  tho  jury,  the  proceeding 
is  Bometinies  termed  "office  found,"  wdiieh  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  the  fuller  expression,  "  inquest  of  office  found." 
Inquests  of  office  were  originally  devised  as  an  authentic 
means  of  giving  the  king  his  right  by  solemn  matter  of 
record,  and  in  order  that  by  the  intervention  of  a  jury 
,  the  subject  might  be  protected  against  arbitrary  seizure.? 
of  his  property.  In  the  U.  S.  this  form  of  procedure  is 
still  retained  in  a  number  of  the  States,  though  it  is  not 
uniformly  made  applicable  to  the  same  classes  of  cases  as 
in  English  practice.  It  is  only  resorted  to  when  real  prop- 
erty is  to  be  forfeited  to  the  State  and  docs  not  apply  to 
personalty.  It  is  a  proceeding  employed  chiefly  when  lands 
escheat  to  the  State  for  want  of  heirs.  In  some  of  the 
States,  also,  the  common-law  rules  regarding  the  right  of 
aliens  to  hold  lands  still  prevail,  and  in  these  an  inquest 
of  oflice  would  generally  be  applicable  to  vest  lands  ac- 
quired by  purchase  in  the  State,  unless  a  different  mode  of 
procedure  has  been  adopted  by  statute.  In  a  number  of 
the  States,  however,  statutes  have  been  enacted  enabling 
aliens  to  hold  lands  by  an  indefeasible  title.  An  inquest 
of  office  in  the  States  following  the  New  York  code  of  pro- 
cedure is  an  action  instituted  by  the  attorney-gCEcral  of 
the  State.  (See  Xew  Yoi-k  Code,  |  447.) 

George  CnASE.     Revisep  by  T.  Vf.  Dwicnx. 
Inquisi'tion  [Lat.  viqu!iiit!n,  a  "  seeking  "  or  "  seareh- 
I   int'  for,"    "inquiring  into."    "examination;"  used  in  the 
•  Vulgate,  Acts  xii.  lil].  in  law,  a  seeking  for  proof  in  sup- 
!  port  of  an  accusation,  a  legal  investigation,  involving  tho 
examination  of  the  inquisitors  and  the  inquisitorial   pro- 
cess    (Sec  Carpzov,  Pmr.  iinr.  imperiiil.  Saj-.  Iter.  Cnm.,  cd. 
I  Quint.  1GC5.  index.)     In  history,  first  a  process  of  investi- 
i  gation   then  a  tribunal  under  various  forms  and  modifica- 
i  tions.  then  a  fixed  institution  of  a  twofold  type,  bearing 
1  the  names  ImpiUilio  lixrelicn-  pi-arihillf:.  Saiicliim  Offidiim, 
II  Srwio  Offiein,  La  Congreqatioii  du  Suint  Office.  (lUinhem- 
nerichi,  Kclzergeriehl.  established  in  some  parts  of  the  Ro- 
1  man   Catholic   Church   and  states  to   protect  the  faith  by 
searching  out  and  bringing  to  penance  or  punishing  here- 
I  tics   unbelievers,  and  certain  classes  of  offenders  against 
morals  and  the  canon  law.    (See  Du  Cange,  Glo>iar.  Med. 
'  el  infim.  Lntinilnt..  iii.  844.)     (For  the  early  relations  of 
the  Church  to  errorists  see  Heresy.)  _ 

A  careful  defining  and  classification  may  help  us  to  avoid 
some  of  the  confusion  which  marks  many  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Inquisition. 

I.  The  Imperiiil  Inqiiisllion. — This  was  not  a  tribunal, 
but  a  civil  process.  The  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great 
(379-39.i)  used  inquisitors  or  inquirers  after  the  heretics 
for  the  detection  especially  of  the  Manieha!ans  (382).    They 
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were  appointed  by  tho  prefect  of  the  prffltoriuni.  Aggra- 
vated cures  of  leadership  in  certain  specified  forms  of  heresy 
were  punished  with  dea!l>.  (Theodorus,  W,t.  EccU...  v.  10 
Justi  ian  (i2S-505)  employed  .innh.r  officers  to  search  for 
here  cs  in  general  (52U).  The  Christian  doctr.ne  a3  de- 
fine hv  the  four  holy  synods  general,  and  the  canons  ramed 
bv  lu-m.  were  acUnowledged  as  part  of  the  law  ot  the  cm- 
pfre  I  I  heresy  thus  became  a  civil  oflcnce  the  tr.al  and 
^™;i  visitation  of  which  belonged  ^'f^y^-^^i:':;,:^- 
slralc.  The  whole  matter  was  confined  1  .  the  ordinary 
Courts  and  .he  bishops  exercised  for  centuries  "»  cmporal 
inri^diction.  Tho  bishop  Ithacius  reached  I  rise  lau 
thron-hthc  civil  powers.'  Hut  the  Chore  .  had  not  then 
earne;  o  make  he  subtle  distinction  which  afterwards 
became  so  .-encral.  Thou.H,  Priscilian  was  a  very  danger- 
ous Zrcsiarch,  and  tbouc;h  his  trial  and  torture  were  con- 
diiCed  by  the  p'refect,  and  his  hehca.ling  «-.  ""'^-''^  'f^  !^^, 
emperorCiS:.),  the  issno  was  rc-arded  «.'"'  ""'^''l'"": 
horror  Ithac  us  was  dcgra.lcd.  excommunicated  and  died 
'n  e'iie.  Ld  the  best  men  in  the  Church  -f"-''  -■"■»■;- 
„i„„  with  his  supporters.  (Baronius,  Annates,  ann.  .ISl, 
.IS)   :',sr.,  I'.y;.     See  Hr.nESV.)  ,     ,  ,,  „ 

II     Thr  T);„cc,<m  InquMion  gradually  arose  out  of  the 
impeVial,  relieved   it  of  part  of  its  duties,  and  g-v«   '^  ^ 
s„i  ordinate  character  in   the  infliction  of  penally.     This 
on     tion  was  not  a  tribunal,  but  an  ecclesiastical  process 
0X00°.     .Xs  the  penalties  visited  upon  ofrenders  under 
°ho  code   of  Theodnsius  and  Justinian  were  largely  of  an  ec- 
elesHstical  nature,  and  tho  bishops  were  more  and  more 
reco-n    od  as  governmental  aids,  the  civil   powers   com- 
muted   he  juris  liction  in  inciuisitorial  cases  to  the  bishop 
"the  r  several  dioceses   (about  800).     The  bishops  used 
for  this  purpose  their  synodal  courts.     There  the  accuse 
were  ex.amiicd.     If  found  guilty,  they  were  instructed  and 
rdmnnished.     If  they  remained  obdurate,  they  "ore^f  ^  ° 
the  hands  of  the  secular  court  to  be  punished  under  the 
ommon  law.     This  sort  of  function  --"->  ^  J-,-'!^  •• 
si^nificancy  in  the  twelfth  century.  Pope  Lucius  I"-  lll*;!- 
sf    at    the   synod   of  Verona    (US4)    prepared    a  decree 
a'ain  t  the  heretics  of  that  time.    He  puts  them  under  pcr- 
^e^ua    anathema.     Laymen   are  to  bo  delivered  into   the 
Tands  of  the  secular  judges  to  be  P""'f '"I  ""^.^^'^"-^ 
abjure  at  once.     Tho  relapsed   aro    not  to   be    ^o^fj 
second  pardon.     The  bishops  are  to  make  ''    1"-^'^" J^  ; 
nual  vi  itation  to  discover  such  heretics.     Al'. 'he  secular 
authorities  are  to  render  every  possible  aid  '"  Oie   ™k 
under  pain  of  excommunication  ami  forfeiture  of  dignities 
"in    1  is  decree,"  says  Flcury,  "  we  see  the  concurrenco  of 
the  two  powers-the  ecclesiastical  and  cvil-for    he  cxtil- 
pation  of  heresies."     He  considers  this  decree  as  mvolv  iig 
the  germ  of  the  Inquisition.  (Flcury,  H„t.  LccU...  iv.  .00, 
Du  I'in,  Twell'lh  C<--nlur;l.  ch.  ix.)  ,  •  u   ,k„  „„„ 

III     The  rupul  U,,„„„c  ln.,H'-'l""<-  for  which  the  way 
was  preparing,  became  independent  of  the  diocesan,  though 
Tex ist^lt  in  part  with  it.    'it  was  create  1  by  special  coin- 
mission,  was  Lt  permanent    was  not  an  "Y';';'  'J- „  ^  - 
disanVction  toward  tho  Church  wii.di  marked  the ''  ''^<' "f     '' 
twelfth  century  spread  more  and  more  ra|.idly.     In  ^oulll- 
eri     'ram-e  her  opponents  had  become  almost  the  domiuant 
pa  tv      To  Innocent  III.  ( 1 10^-1210)  it  seemed  that    he 
Eishops  wore  carrving  on  proceedings  against  these  heretics 
in  0,1  .0  too  languishing  la  style.     Whatever  migh    be  the 
"hU     ophy  of  it:  their  lack  of  success  was  beyond  dispute. 
Sec,      therefore,  as  papal  /,■,,"".  "•»  (Jt^f^rcaus  Rainen 
and  rtu  do  into  .'Southern  France  to  give  more  energy  to  the 
repr    sion  of  the  WaMenses  (lilts,,  with  authority  .0  em- 
plov  the  interdict  in  coercing  the  civil  powers       Peter  of 
tas^c  nau  was  appointed  associate  inquisitor  ,n  Southern 
Fr'n  "  (120«).  ■'■''  "as  active,  in  conjunction  with  other 
CWereians,  against  tho  heretics,  from  Toulouse  as  a  centre 
(ro:i).     The    powers    of   tho   papal   legates   were    further 
oniaricd,  so  as  to  reach  tho  case  of  „„u  eoiiipliant  bishops. 
To    ine;    the   popular    aversion   crcatcl   by  the   dissolute 
lives  of  the  clcrgv.  Lb^go,  bishop  of  (Isma.  and  Dominie 
y  permission  of  the  pope,  went  on  fool  and  in  po,er  y 
to  p'  each  among  the  h.'re'tics.      Peter  and  Uaou    were  sent 
oV      .nission  among  the  Albigenses  < '-'"V,- ,""'". '^l'-" 
mo  Id  hiinibled  himself  before  the  legate,  Peter  of  Casel- 
mv     (l''07),ai,d  promised  to  aid  in  extirpating  the  heretic 
h     1   dbee  1  prot'eeting.    Dominie  urged  the  crusade  against 
1,    Mbigen  es  (120S^     Tho  legatine  inquisitors  l„  a  large 
d  lee  a'eted  indep''"'lo"".v  of  .he  bishop  "    'I';,  '''"f  jj  • 
thev  held  a  court  of  their  own.  an.l   by  authority  of  the 
p,,pe  wen.  on  .0  try,  .0  condemii.  and  to  •""■-'  l'""-^^^''-; 
^nl.with  the  concurrence  of  .he  '""-."•^''yv  ,   and^o 
itself.     Raoul  feigneil  himself  one  of  the  heretics,  and  got 
possession  ef  their  secrets.     Many  priests,  monks,  laymen, 
ind  women  were  thus  deleete.l.  '"■'I/""!''''""''''  '"/J'",: 
eil  at  Paris.     Ten  were  burned  and  four  imprisoned  for  lifo 
20  1  .Proceedings  so  crafty,  unscrupulous.  -'^  -«-"" 
had  all  the  success  of  which  their  nature  allows.  Tho  search 


was  verv  thorough,  and  tho  remedy  seemed  temporarily 
1  ..  7n,,,V,Iete  Peter  de  Casteluau,  by  a  hand  never 
",;rl.',';,n.creVLar  Toulouse  (120S).  (Guillauaie  de 
Nan-is,  Vhr,.,u,,ue:  Oui.ot,  CU  d.  ;Wem,„>e.,  XI...  «7.) 
lint  his  death  helped  to  complete  the  work  of  his  ifc.  In- 
nocent, exaspeiat'd  .0  the  last  degree  by  .he  dea.h  of  1  is 
f„  iMii  servant  hurled  against  the  Albigenses  a  crusade, 
a  tn  Id  r  Arnold  ,af,e°rwards  archbishop  of  Narbonne) 
"s  ie.gate  (120'J),  which  after  a  bloody  struggle  ended  .n 
their  cxter.nination.  .  r    ,-,  ,-,  „ 

IV     H;>e  of  the  l„',uMion  a,  a  Pcrmaneut  /ii.MK.on- 
A,,s  of, he  ro„.M-,V«.-Tho  vigor  with  which  the  legatine 
inquisition  had  acted,  the  success  of  its  mission,  and  the 
To^mous  pressure  on  .he  Church,  which  -1-  o>d  mode  of 
procedure  had  allowed  to  inerea.sc,  and  of  which  tie  1    w 
measures  had  been  but  a  local  and  temporary  palluitne, 
trengthened  the  tendency  to  give  system  and  permanenec 
„  some  institution  which  should  furnish  the  speeihc  relief 
r  qn  led  in   .he  time  of  crisis.     The  oflicial   >->■'";  'vc-n 
[his  work  may  be  said  .0  have  been  .nade  bv  the  Twc    th 
General  Council,  the  Four.h  La.er.an  (121.;.).  Innocen.  IIL 
presiding.     It  took  .he  first  steps  in  the  direction  ol  a  per- 
mauent  inquisition.     I.  virtually  gave  something  ol  tie 
character  of  an  inquisitorial  tribunal  to  O'C  ^vno.l,ll  cour  s 
of  tho  bishops.      Provincial   synods  were  to    be  held  an- 
nually, and  violations  of  the  Lateran  canons  were  to  be 
rigorouslv  punished.    The  punitive  discipline  was  no  longer 
to  be  a    spontaneous    an.l    irresponsible    matter,   but    tho 
courts  were  .0  be  under  Church  'l<-"--''..v  I""-""'".^"^;' 
courts  for  the  searching  out,  trial,  and  puiiishinent  of  here- 
"ic"       The  condemned  were  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
secular  power,  and  their  goods  were  to  be  conliscated     The 
secular  powers  were  to  be  admonished  and  induced,  and, 
should  it  prove  necessary,  were  .0  be  compelled  (compdhn,- 
",)  U,  thJ  u.most  of  their  power  to  ex.erm..,atc  all  who 
were  pointed  out  as  heretics  by  the  Church  ( in,irc,-.o« /„rr€- 
„>„»    .6  cvclesU,  ,l,:„o,u„...  pro  v!nh„>,  exIc^-muHVr).     Al^y 
rincc  declining  thus  .0  purge  his  land  "f  -■'■•V  «»^ '»  ^l 
'excommunicated.      If   he    persisted    complaint   «»'  '0   be 
made  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  to  absolve  his  va.ssals  from 
heir  allegiance' and  allow  the  country  .0  be  se,/,ed  by  C  a.ho^ 
lies  who  should  exterminate  the  heretics.  Those  who  joined 
in  the  crusade  for   the    extermination   of   heretics   (Aa-i.^ 
,lon„u  e.r,en„i„i.n„)  were  to  have  the  same  mdulgenee  as 
e  crusaders  who  went  to  the  Holy  Land.     Lvery  bishop 
as    o  sec  to  the  carrying  out  of  .hese  prov.s.ons  niider 
pain  of  canonical  vengeance  (ul,io,u,).     He  was    0  be  de- 
posed  for  neglect  to  cleanse  his  diocese  of  the  leaven  of 
heretical  praVitv,  and  his  successor  was  to  be  one  who  had 
,„th   the 'will  and  power  to  destroy  it.      The  method  of 
proceeding  against   olVenders  was  by  acen.sat.on,  denun- 
ciation, and   hiquisition.    (Carranza,  Sumv.,.   f'"-:'""""'- 
An  we  p,  1550,  3:55,  330;  ed.  Schrani,  August    V.ndelic. 
VttS    vo      iii    30-39;  Flcury,  /^«(.   Kcelcsu.sUquc    Paris, 
sio    V    I"")     The  Councilof  Toulouse  ( 1220)  adopted  a 
number  ot"  canons  .ending  .0  give  permanent  character  to 
he  Inquisi.ion  as  an  ins.i.ution.    It  was  <"''"■»'■''    '■"''^» 
bishop  should  make  an  an.iual  visitation,  and  see  b    .1  that 
1^  all  parishes  <.i,e  priest  and  Ihree  laymen  ol  g.o.d  rep.1.0 
hou  d  be  appoin.cd  .0  dcvo.e  .heir  entire  .imc  to  .he  mak- 
r,ln,  inqlii'si.ion  for  here.ics.     The  local  magistracy  was 
"unite  in  this  search.    Any  one  permitting  a  lioreie  to  re- 
ma      in  his  country,  or  who  in  a.iy  way  shielded  hi.ii,  was 
„  be  punished  by  forfeiture  of  land,  personal  P' "P--'^;,'  "J 
ofiicia    ..osition.      All  herelies  were  to  be  h.inded  o^er.o 
"he  ."  e  ibishop,  bishop,  or  local  authorities,     nie  houses 
,     which   the!   were  found   were  .0   be    levelled  wi.h  the 
erouiKl.     Heretics,  and  .hose  under  charge  or  siispieion  of 
heresv    were.o  be  cxelude.l  from  .nedical  practice  (.../7.e,o 
„.y,'  „o„  u„„„.r).     Any  one  could  make  inquisil.on  and 
sei/e  heretics  in  .ho  country  of  another.    C.emiinc  penitents 
;:  .  „    o  be  removed  from  the  tai.ited  neighl :o,hood,  were 
,„  wear  two  crosses  on  their    olo. lung,  l''";''-^"'  T  a ' 
from    it     till    the    bishop    allowed    them    .0    bo    laid   aside. 
Th    r  rorfe.ure  of  publi'c  righ.s  could  only  be  re.noved  by  a 
pa  ,al  dispensa.ioii.      Heretics  driven  to  penitence  by  fear 
1  Te  -e  .0  lie  imprisoned,  so  as  to  prevent  their  --"T  '"« 
others.      Men   Iro.ii   the  "go  "f'"'''-''''-^""^"' '•',,:;  ' 
'   twelve,  were  to  make  oath,  and  renew  it  eveiv  I""  viars 
I       ..'ev  would  inform  on  ben.ties.     The   aity  »--     "c^y 
,,,„,,i,,,V,l  from  having  the    ";'.v,^"'l'V'";'V,,         ;;,  ;" 
.!<eliram,    S„m,„n.   iii.  70-72;    Hardmn,  /r,.     'r;" ';"",• 
Paris,  1711.  xii.  1T3;  Mansi.  '■"'-:'■'■"•  y"''; /'■ ''  "'"• 
1U2-   Fleurv.  V.  211;  Du  Pin.  Thulr.nlh  (."(.) 
'"The  l:::!  •councils  of  this  era  lollowed  "P  ''-work  c^f  the 
Fourth  Lateran  with  special  provisions  ,1,  •,"■';?'"';: 

.„e  Council  of  .:;;^-;;;:;;-v  ^;:r?c;;J;iv':f-  ;^::^. 

?;^33;:';  :  ,:  -r  .'Jnb::::o;se,  s.ia.l  1.  considered  s,^ 
neent  proof  of  heresy  ,  Kl,  n,y,  v.  2.,2 ,  ;  the  <  ""noil  of 
Arle"  (1231)  convicted  here.ics  to  bo  impr..oned  for  life. 
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the  heretic  detected  after  death  to  be  exhumed  and  given 
to  the  secular  judgment  (Fleurv,  v.  266).  Tlie  Council  of 
Narbonne  (l^.'JJi,  under  direction  of  tlie  pope,  laid  down 
rules  for  the  Dominican  inquisitors.  Prisons  were  to  be 
constructed  for  the  converts  who  had  not  property  to  sup- 
port them  in  jail.  Those  who  relapsed  iuto  heresy  were, 
without  further  hearing,  to  be  left  to  the  secular  judges  for 
punishment.  No  one  was  to  be  excused  from  imprisonment 
because  of  old  age,  of  wife,  parents,  or  children  ;  the  names 
of  witnesses  were  not  to  be  made  known  by  word  or  sign. 
Even  the  infamous  and  convicts  were  eligible  as  witnesses. 
(Carranza-Schram,  iii.  8.3j  Fleury,  v.  271  j  Du  Pin,  Cent. 
XlfL.  ch.  vi.) 

V.  Orfftinir  Esfnhlhhment  of  the  Inquisition, — Gregory  IX. 
(1227-41)  found  that  notcventbe  multiplication  of  rigorous 
canons  CI) uld  overcome  the  scrupulosity,  the  mildness,  or,  per- 
haps, sometimes,  the  indolence  of  the  bishops.  In  Aug.,  1231, 
he  placed  the  Inquisition  in  the  charge  of  the  Dominicans, 
an  Older  specially  founded  for  the  defence  of  the  Church 
against  heresy.  Papal  inquisitorsof  that  order  were  appoint- 
ed for  Germany,  Aragon,  and  Austria  (12.12),  and  for  Lom- 
burdy  and  Southern  France  (123.3).  They  were  made  formally 
free  from  all  restrictive  dependency  on  the  bishops  (1233), 
and  could  in  certain  cases  summon  the  bishops  themselves 
before  them.  The  Inquisition  then  became  an  organized 
institution,  a  permanent  tribunal,  papal  in  its  supreme  au- 
thority, and  administered  mainly,  though  not  exclusively, 
by  the  Dominican  order.  Under  its  jurisdiction  persistent 
heresy  was  treated  with  unsparing  severity.  But  "the 
Church  docs  not  thirst  for  blood."  That  maxim  was  too 
fixed  to  be  disregarded.  Blood  had  to  be  shed,  the  Church's 
need  required  it,  but  the  Church  could  not  shed  it  with  her 
own  hands.  The  casuists  and  divines  hardly  discuss  the 
question  whether  the  (.'hurch,  as  such,  can  shed  blood;  it 
is  agreed  that  she  cannot.  That  the  Church  might  not 
even  wear  the  appearance  of  staining  herself  with  blood  it 
was  necessary  that  the  princes  sliould  obligate  themselves 
toco-work  with  her  in  carrying  out  the  measures  designed  to 
repress  heresy.  Louis  IX.  of  France  (afterwards  canon- 
ized) had  shown  his  willingness,  out  of  a  pious  mind,  to 
u-^e  the  powers  of  the  state  against  the  Albigenses  (1228). 
Raymond  VII.  of  Toulouse  (^1233)  and  Frederick  II.  of 
Germany  (1231)  followed  up  the  work  by  the  requisite 
laws,  but  neither  of  them  with  the  unsuspected  zeal  of  St. 
Louis.  As  these  movements  in  the  state  followed  in  a 
secondary  way  upon  the  suggestions  of  the  Church,  the 
Inquisition  of  this  type  may  properly  bo  called  an  ecclc- 
siastico-political  tribunal.  Both  Church  and  state  co-op- 
erated in  it,  but  the  Church  was  supreme,  and  used  the 
sta'-e.  The  relation  w.as  reversed  in  the  Inquisition  as  it 
existed  at  a  later  period,  especially  in  Spain  :  there  Church 
and  state  still  co-operated,  but  the  state  was  supreme  and 
used  the  Church. 

VI.  Method  and  Laws  of  the  Ecclcsiasticn-political  Tri- 
bunal, the  "Ancient"  Inquisition. — We  have  seen  the  regu- 
lations established  by  the  councils,  under  which  the  seizure 
and  trial  of  persons  suspected  of  heresy  and  other  crimes 
took  place.  Their  fellows  in  guilt,  and  even  common  con- 
victs, were  accepted  as  witnesses  against  them.  The  ac- 
cused were  to  know  nothing  of  them.  Confession  was 
wrung  from  them  by  torture.  The  torture  of  those  sus- 
pected of  heresy  was  sanctioned  by  Innocent  IV.  (1252). 
The  torture  was  at  the  beginning  applied  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities, but  as  the  requisite  secrecy  was  impossible  with 
this  arrnngement,  the  Inquisition  subsequently  took  the 
matter  into  its  own  hands,  under  direction  of  Urban  I^'. 
(1261-01:).  The  penalties  inflicted  were  penances  of  various 
kinds,  forfeiture  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rights,  confisca- 
tion of  property,  imprisonment  or  the  galleys,  sometimes 
for  life,  and  capital  punishment,  usually  by  burning  alive. 
In  mitigated  eases  persons  were  strangled  first  and  burned 
afterwards.  Rigorous  as  the  Inquisition  was  even  in  this 
form,  it  was  in  many  respects  less  arbitrary  and  severe  than 
the  politico-ecclesiastical  Inquisition  of  after  times.  The 
bishops  were  not  wholly  ignored,  the  law  of  secrecy  was  not 
as  strictly  enforced,  the  means  of  defence  were  more  ample. 
In  Aragon  and  even  in  other  countries  conviction  of  heresy 
was  not  followed  by  sequestration  of  property.  In  a  word, 
the  Inquisition  in  its  prevailingly  ecclesiastical  form  was 
more  dependent,  more  open  to  the  influence  of  public  senti- 
ment, less  compact  and  centralized,  rather  local  than  na- 
tional, and  altogether  less  terrible. 

VII.  The  Ecclcfiinatico-pol ideal  Inqvisition,  History  of. — 
1.  In  Franrc. — The  special  sphere  of  the  Inquisition  in  the 
period  of  its  earliest  organization  was  in  Southern  France 
(1229-34).  Its  proceedings  were  marked  with  such  severity 
that  an  insurrection  of  the  people  took  place,  and  it  was 
driven  out  of  Toulouse  and  Narbonne.  Four  of  the  in- 
quisitors were  put  to  ileath  in  Toulouse,  and  the  pope  w.is 
compelled  to  withdraw  the  Inquifition  from  that  place.  It 
was  again  restored,  and  again  fell  into  its  earlier  cruelty. 


It  was,  however,  put  under  some  restrictions  by  Philip  the 
Fair  (12S5-1314).  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  died  out  in 
France.  When,  two  centuries  later,  an  attempt  was  made, 
under  cover  of  the  intense  passions  excited  by  the  Reforma- 
tion, to  bring  it  in  again  and  use  it  against  the  Huguenots, 
the  ministers  of  Henry  II.  ( 1  J-47-o9 )  assured  him  that  per- 
sistence in  the  movement  would  bring  on  a  civil  war.  Hi.s 
queen,  Catharine  de'  Medici,  and  others,  Roman  Catholics 
and  ardent  opposers  of  Protestantism,  resisted  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Inquisition.  But.  though  the  Inquisition  was 
not  allowed  a  formal  establishment  in  France,  its  in- 
fluence, though  with  a  certain  furliveuess.  has  been  very 
great  there  at  times.  The  Chambre  Ardl:nte  (which  seel 
(lj3o)  was  associated  with  an  inquisitorial  tribunal,  of 
which  the  pope  was  a  corresponding  member.  Both  were 
established  by  Francis  I.  (IjIO-47),  who  more  than  once, 
with  his  mistress,  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  the  public 
burning  of  lurrctics.  Several  heretics  were  burned  when 
Henry  II.  entered  Paris  in  1040,  and  the  cruelties  of  the 
coniuint  tribunal  aided  in  bringing  on  the  religious  war  of 
loGO. 

2.  Gcrmani/.—ThG  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  a  num- 
ber of  other  countries.  In  some  it  was  unable  to  obtain  a 
permanent  footing,  and  in  all  its  spirit  and  history  were  in 
some  measure  modified  by  the  character  of  the  nationality. 
Conrad  of  Marburg,  a  Dominican,  was  appointed  by  Greg- 
ory IX.  grand  inquisitor  of  Germany  (1231)-  He  aroused 
the  po]ie  to  a  crusade  against  the  Stf.oingers  (which  see), 
while  the  Inquisition  proceeded  with  judicial  measures 
against  them  as  heretics.  The  cruel  earnestness  of  Conrad, 
which  imperilled  the  lives  even  of  those  who  gave  their 
souls  to  his  keeping,  directed  itself  alike  against  the  high 
and  the  low  with  an  impartiality  wliieh  intensified  the 
common  aversion  of  people,  princes,  and  bishops  toward 
the  Inquisition,  and  made  it  for  ever  impossible  that  it 
should  find  a  permanent  home  in  Germany.  The  pope  was 
appealed  to,  and,  expressing  wonder  at  the  long  endurance 
of  such  atrocities,  disavowed  the  excesses  of  his  official. 
Before  his  reply  was  received  Conrad  was  assassinated  bj' 
some  German  nobles  (July  30.  1233),  Droso,  a  Dominican, 
was  associated  in  spirit  and  work  with  him.  (See  Hofler  in 
Wetzer  and  Weltes'  Kirch-Lcvic,  and  AVagenmann  in 
Herzog's  Heaf  EncyJdop.y  *'  Konrad.")  For  more  than  a 
century  the  Inquisition  seemed  robbed  of  its  vitality  in 
Gcrmnny  by  its  own  excesses,  but  in  the  fourteenth  century 
the  Begiiards  and  Begtines  (which  see)  were  persecuted 
with  great  severity  (13G7)  by  M' alter  Karling  and  another 
inquisitor,  both  Dominicans,  sent  by  Urijan  V.  (1362-70). 
Their  work  was  legalized  and  efliciently  sustained  by  three 
edicts  granted  by  Charles  IV.  (1369).  Gregory  XI.  en- 
larged the  number  of  inquisitors  for  Germany  to  five 
(1372).  and  Boniface  IX.  sent  six  for  North  Germany 
(about  1399).  Toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  it 
received  anew  impetvis  from  the  bull  '•  Summisdesiderantcs 
afTcctibus."  issued  by  Innocent  VIII.  (Dec.  5,  14SJ).  in 
which  he  alarmed  all  Germany,  and  stimulated  to  the  last 
degree  the  superstitions  of  the  peoj)Ie.  by  informing  them 
that  their  country  was  overrun  with  witchcraft,  and  in  the 
hands  of  magicians  who  were  in  covenant  with  the  devil. 
For  the  extirpation  of  these  criminals  he  appointed  two 
inquisitors.  Heinrich  Krliraor  {fnktitor,  ''merchant,"  is  the 
Latinized  form  in  which  it  often  occurs)  and  Jakob  Sprenger. 
Out  of  the  confessions  of  those  charged  with  witchcraft, 
aided  by  suggestive  questions  and  the  torture,  was  built  up 
a  complete  system  of  demonology.  The  processes  and  re- 
sults of  these  examinations  were  wrought  up  by  Sprenger 
in  the  Malleus  MaJeficannu,  the  "Hammer  of  Witches," 
who  were  assumed  to  be  for  the  most  part  feminine  (Cologne, 
14^'9).  This  book  long  remained  an  authority  in  the  pro- 
ceedings against  that  class  of  ofl"enders.  The  repression 
became  the  excitant.  The  temptation  of  suffering  and 
publicity  always  swells  the  number  of  crimes  of  the  imagi- 
nation. An  epidemical  mania  swept  over  Germany.  Thou- 
sands of  women  were  burned  or  tortured  to  death,  some- 
times confessing,  ofttimes  boasting,  that  they  were  witches. 
Science,  authority,  and  law  made  superstition  almost  invin- 
cible, and  one  of  the  latest  roots  of  mediieval  thinking 
which  clung  to  the  soil  of  Germany  and  of  other  parts  of 
the  Protestant  in  common  with  the  Catholic  world  was  the 
belief  in  witches.  The  Reformation  completely  broke  the 
power  of  the  Inquisition  in  Germany.  The  Jesuits  en- 
deavored to  restore  it  in  Austria  and  Bohemia.  In  Bavaria 
(1.^99)  it  was  formjilly  established,  but  it  lacked  vitality, 
and  soon  vanished  from  ail  parts  of  Germany. 

3.  ftahf — Rotne. — In  Italy  its  life  was  protracted,  though 
political  complications  prevented  its  assuming  the  severity 
of  character  displayed  wherever  the  government  completely 
controlled  it  or  it  controlled  the  government.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  Italy  by  Gregory  IX.  (123.^).  Its  central 
tribunal  at  Rome  was  employed  by  Paul  IV.  (1555-59) 
against  Protestantism.       He    declared    in   his    last   hours 
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that  he  found  in  it  tho  only  means  of  rescuing  the  Roman 
Catliolic  religion  ami  tlic  iiutliority  of  the  upostolic  see 
from  dcstructiou.  (  Onuphrius.  quoted  in  Heidegger,  Hmtor. 
Pupal.,  1098,  244.)  In  coujuiiL-tion  with  the  Inquisition 
stood  the  Congregation  of  tlio  Holy  Oflice,  which  a  short 
time  before  had  been  established  by  Paul  III.  {Io34-o0), 
whoso  action  in  so  doing  had  been  influenoed  by  Cardinal 
CarafTa,  afterwards  Paul  IV.  Si.-itus  V.  (1 J85-90)  enlarged 
tho  powers  of  the  Congregation  (USS).  Tho  Roman  In- 
quisition was  composed  of  twelve  cardinals  and  of  officials 
styled  consultors  or  qualificators.  The  chief  inquisitor  was 
always  a  Dominican.  The  pope  himself  met  with  the  court 
at  least  once  a  week,  and  confirmed  its  decisions.  Inqui- 
sitorial courts,  with  a  general  similarity  of  organization, 
but  with  a  varying  number  of  members,  choseii  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office,  were  introduced  through- 
out Italy.  The  Inquisition  in  Italy  was  abolishe.l  by  Na- 
poleon (ISOS),  was  sanctioned  again  by  Pins  VII.  (1814), 
but  was  used  after  that  time  mainly  as  a  disciplinary  tri- 
bunal for  the  clergy,  and  was  extinguished  by  tho  consoli- 
dation of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Oct.  U,  1S70. 

■1.  I'ciiiVc— Tho  republic  of  Venice  refused  to  receive 
from  the  pope  an  inquisition  dependent  on  him,  but  insti- 
tuted one  under  state  control  (1286).  Tho  p.apal  nuncio 
presided  indeed  in  it,  but  with  him  were  associated  the 
patriarch,  the  pater  inquisitor,  who  was  always  a  Francis- 
can, and  three  civil  judges,  without  whose  concurrence 
nothing  could  be  decided  ('1289).  The  Venetian  Inquisition 
might  Tndeed  be  classified  as  politico-ecclesiastical,  as  the 
political  was  in  some  sense  tho  primary  element,  and  so 
take  its  place  with  Spain.  But  tho  Inquisition  of  Venice 
was  really  in  the  main  an  ecclesia.=tical  triliunal,  kept  such 
by  the  state.  While  S|iain  stimulated  the  Inquisition,  and 
gave  it  tho  largest  powers,  Venice  restrained  it,  confined 
its  jurisiliction  to  cases  of  heresy,  did  not  allow  it  to  deprive 
the  heirs  of  the  condemned  of  the  property,  and  gave  it 
no  censorship  of  books.  Tho  Greeks  .and  Armenians  had 
freedom  of  worship,  the  Jews  were  tolerated,  and  tho 
University  of  Padua  was  not  limited  to  Roman  Catholics 
in  conferring  its  degrees  in  divinity.  The  ecclesiastical 
Inquisition  of  Venice  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
state  Inquisition.  (See  Fra  Paolo,  Marsollicr ;  Floury,  d. 
96;  Daru,  Hiot.  dc  Venise  (1819),  i.  406-412;  ii.  532;  iv. 
.342,  460.) 

5.  A'aplee,  Si'cili/.  Tnscani/ .—The  Inquisition  was  never 
eslaldished  in  Naples.  It  was  prevented  on  the  ono  sido 
by  tho  diffiL-ulties  with  the  pope,  and  on  tho  other  by  tho 
unwillingness  of  the  pope  that  an  Inquisition  should  bo 
cstablishe  1  iudepcndent  of  his  own  control.  Tho  Inquisi- 
tion which  was  established  in  Naples  un<ler  the  control  of 
the  general  inquisitor  of  Spain  was  abrogated  1VS2.  It 
was  restored  in  Sardinia  by  Gregory  XVI.  (1830),  and 
stood  until  1848.  In  Tuscany,  tho  grand  duke  had^re- 
luctantly  given  up  Galileo  to  the  Roman  Inquisition  (1033). 
The  Tuscan  Inquisition  was  suppressed  by  the  grand  duko 
Leopold  II.  (1824-,i9).  In  the  political  reaction  following 
the  year  1849  tho  Inquisition  c.\hibitcd  tokens  of  a  re- 
vived life  in  Tuscany.  An  evidence  of  this  which  aroused 
Christendom  was  the  sentencing  of  Fiianoksco  and  Rosa 
Mauiai  (which  sec)  to  the  galleys  (lS.'i2)  for  having  be- 
come Protestants.  Tho  incorporation  of  Tuscany  into  the 
united  kingdom  of  Italy  under  Victor  Eniniauuol  (1859) 
put  an  end  to  its  Inquisition. 

fl.  Oihci-  Cniinirirn. — In  Poland  it  was  intnxluccd  by 
Pope  .lohn  XXII.  (1327),  but  was  soon  abolished.  All 
tho  efforts  of  the  pope  to  introduce  it  as  an  institution  into 
England  were  futile.  Inquisitors  were  sent  thither,  but 
cxe'rcised  little  intluence,  as  England,  with  a  very  decided 
disposition  to  exterminate  heresy,  preferred  to  do  it  in  her 
own  independent  fashion. 

VIII.  The  ri,t:tirn-Ei-i-le<ilniitii;al  Inquhilinn — tlie  "Moil- 
eni"  or  "  Sp'iiiinh"  liiqui'<iiinn. — 1.  Spiiiii.  Tho  ccelesias- 
tico-political  Inquisition  had  been  fixed  in  Sp.ain  in  Ara- 
gon,  and  to  its  central  inquisitor,  Nieolaus  Eymeric  (d. 
1399),  wo  owe  tho  Dircrlon'um  Iiniuhiinrum,  which  is  a 
voucher  for  tho  substantial  unity  of  the  spirit  and  nutliod 
of  tho  lurpiisitiou  under  its  two  forms,  liut  tho  old  In- 
quisition of  .\ragon  is  almost  forgotten  in  the  new  Inqui- 
sition of  Castile.  Tho  great  theatre  of  the  most  terrible 
form  of  this  Inquisition  and  of  its  highest  activity  has  been 
S]iain.  The  whole  purpose  and  strength  of  tho  Church  and 
.'^tiile  has  never  been  fio  centralized  as  there,  in  the  repres- 
sion of  what  was  regarded  as  a  common  evil  threnloning 
the  life  of  both.  A  vigorous  absolutism  on  the  throne 
luiind  a  congenial  mind  in  the  Church,  for  State  and  Church 
were  welded  together  in  Spain  in  a  theocratic  eonjunetion 
almost  without  parallel  in  moilcrn  history.  The  primary 
reasons  of  all  these  facts  are  coiineeted  with  tho  enliro 
earlier  history  of  that  land  and  with  civil  and  religious 
necessities,  largely  real,  and  always  phiusililc,  which  rose 
out  of  that  history.     Tho  long  struggle  with  the  Moors  had 


been  one  in  which  the  antagonisms  of  races  had  been  vivi- 
fied by  the  antagonisms  of  religions.     The  Moors  had  been 
beaten   in  the  field,  but  their  conquerors  felt  that  there 
could  be  no  abiding  security  for  Spain  till  the  vanquished 
accepted  the  faith  of  the  victors.     The  Jews  had  from  an 
ancient  period  been  a  numerous,  active,  and    inliuential 
element  in  Spain.     .\s  between  Christianity  and  Moham- 
medanism, they  had  been  more  Bynipathelic  with  the  lat- 
ter than  with  tiio  former.    Jew  and  Mohammedan  had  been 
eompellcd  toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  (1391) 
to  make  a  profession  of  Christianity.    These  reluctant  con- 
verts, Moorish  and  Jewish,  were  more  than  suspected  of 
clinging  in  secret  to  the  faith  they  had  publicly  renounced. 
They  were  charged  with  atrocious  acts  and  dangerous  de- 
signs involving  the  government  and  the  Church.     A  com- 
pulsory fidelity  is  the  natural  sequence  of  a  eompul.-ory 
profession.    Of  Ibis  compulsion  the  Inquisition  became  the 
organ.     One  of  the  earliest  distinctive  movements  in  this 
direction  was  made  by  Cardinal  Pedro  Gonzales  de  Men- 
doza,  archbishop  first  of  Seville,  and  afterwards  of  Toledo, 
who  (1470)  gathered  together  the  legal  maxims  and  regu- 
lations by  which  a  sifting  of  these  pretended  converts  might 
be  made.     This  collection  was  circulated  among  the  clergy 
to  arouse  and  give  precision  to  their  efforts  to  repress  tho 
imminent  mischief  and  peril.     As  this  measure  lacked  tho 
cogency  in  which  relief  alone  could  be  found,  the  cardinal 
proceeded  (1477)  to  punish  in  Seville  a  number  of  persona 
of  Jewish  origin  who  were  charged  with  maintaining  in 
secret  the  laws  and  usages  of  their  fathers.     He  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  government  the  sketch  of  a  permanent  ecele-     . 
siastical  court,  in  which  the  early  vigor  of  the  older  In- 
quisition, which  had  been  allowed  to  languish,  should  be 
restored,  but  which  should  possess  larger  jiowcrs  and  ninro 
effectual  methods.     In  short,  it  was  to  be  the  Inquisition 
reformed.     The  plan  met  with  the  approval  of  Ferdinand 
.and  (after  a  temporary  hes'itation)  of  Isabcria.     At  the  car- 
dinal's  suggestion,  which  was   all-potent  (he  was   called 
"third  king  of   Spain"),  the  plan  wa's  submitted  to  tho 
Cortes  at  Toledo  (1480).  and,  despite  the  opposition  of  a 
number  of  the  sLates  of  the  kingdom,  was  adopted.     Tho 
king  and  queen  loved  the  Church  and  loved  their  people. 
They  meant  to  strengthen  the  throne  by  the  altar,  and  tho 
altar  by  tho  throne.     They  meant  to  serve  the  Church  and 
to  use  the  Church.     They  wished  to  secure  the  goodwill  of 
the  pope,  and  to  gain  by  it.    In  their  motives  were  mingled 
fear,  piety,  patriotism,  .absolutism,  and  ambition.     Heresy 
was  to  be  repressed;  the  dangerous  races  were  to  be  kept 
under;  the  arrogance  of  tho  hereditary  nobility  and  of  the 
clergy  was  to  be  held  in  check  ;  and  the  royal  wealth  and 
prerogative  enlarged   and  made  sure.     In   no  permanent 
forms  of  persecution  has  there  ever  been  a  complete  sepa- 
ration of  political  from  religious  motives.  On  petition  of  the 
sovereigns.  Sixtus  IV.  had  issued  a  bull  I  Nov.  1,  1478) 
authorizing  them  to  appoint  and  depose  inquisitors,  and 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  property  of  the  condemned 
for  the  royal  treasury.     The  luquisition  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  predominantly,  though  not  exclusively,  state  in- 
stitution, in  which  the  throne  was  largely  allowed  to  <lcnno 
for   itself  how   it  would   use   the   Church,  yet  under  such 
bonds   of  fealty   to  tho   Church   as   made  it  questionable 
which  would  bo  ma.stcr  if  their  councils  should -ever  be  di- 
vided.   The  papal  )iermission  was  not  formally  acted  upon 
till  Sept.  17.  14SII.  when  the  king  and  quern  nominated  as 
inquisitors  two  Dominicans,  Morillo  (previously  inquisitor 
in  Avagon)   iiud  St.  Martin.      With  them  was   conjoined 
as  assessor  Medina,  the  queen's  counsellor,  and  as  procura- 
tor-fiscal, Lopez,  her  chaplain.     This  court  began  its  oOi- 
cial   work   (Jan.  2,  1481)   by  the  publication  of  nn   edict 
which  gave  directions  in  regard  to  tho  arrest  of  heretics. 
These  were  for  the  most  part  the  '■  new  Christians,"  Jews 
wdio  had  professed  conversion.     The  entire  body  of  nobles 
was  threatened  with  loss  of  title  and  estate  if  they  neglect- 
ed the  orders  of  tho  Inquisition.     Numbers  of  Jews  were 
accused.     Four  days  after  the  first  edict.  6  of  the  condemned 
were  burned,  17  more  in  March,  and  by  Nov.  4,  278  persoiis 
had  been  sacrificed  in  the  autos-da-fe  of  Seville.    The  dead 
were  accused  and  convicted,  and  their  remains  dug  up  and 
burned.      Many   of  the  convicts   were  of    high   position. 
Wealth  seemed  rather  to  invite  than  turn  a.«ide  the  stioUo. 
Till'  ]dague  caused  the  Inquisition   to  ailj.uirii  to  Aracclia, 
but  did  not  relax  its  cncrgv.     In  that  year  (or.  necording 
to  ono  inter]. relation  of  Mariana  (xxiv.  17),  within  several 
years)  tho  total  number  burned  alivo  is  computed  at  2000. 
Mnnv  more  were  burned  in  effigy  ;  1  7,000  were  reconciled— 
that  is,  had  the  capital  sentence  eomniiited  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  oonfiscaliou,  and  other  penalties.     The  Jewsflrd 
in  great  nnmbera.     Some  bore  tlieir  smrow  to  the  pontiff 
himself.     Sixtus  IV.  (1481)  wrote  tn  Ferdinand  rel.ukin;; 
the  inquisitors  for  their  severity,  and  threatened  111.  ni  with 
deprivation.      I!ut  in  1483  he  quieted  the  scruples  of  Isn 
bolla  and  encouraged  Ferdinan.l  and  her  to  continue  the 
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good  work.  In  this  same  year  (1483)  he  appointed  Thomas 
de  Torquomada,  a  Dominican  prior,  inquisitor-general  of 
Castile  and  Aragon.  This  man  wa?  confessor  of  the  queen, 
and  liad  prepared  her  mind  to  shake  off  its  womanly  aver- 
sion to  the  extirpation  of  heresy  by  force.  He  was  now 
invested  with  full  powers  to  give  the  corapletcst  unity, 
method,  and  eflieiency  to  the  Holy  OfiBce.  The  estimate 
of  the  number  burnt  aJive — principally  nominally  Christian 
Jews — in  the  eighteen  years  of  his  ministry  ranges  from 
about  9O0O  to  10.000;  b'etween  6000  and  7001)  were  burned 
in  effigy.  This  was  not  the  trifling,  the  almost  ludicrous 
thing  which  the  words  suggest  to  the  modern  mind,  but 
involved  infamy  to  the  dead,  and  to  the  living  the  loss  of 
all  that  makes  life  dear.  Nearly  100,000  were  punished  in 
other  wavs.  Overawed  by  the  grand  inquisitor,  the  Span- 
ish sovereign  signed  the  edict  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
(Mar.  ;Ui.  1 41*2).  Fearing  because  he  had  made  himself  to 
be  so  feared,  guarding  against  pois3n  at  home  and  against 
assassination  when  he  went  abroad,  the  "confessor  of  sov- 
ereigns "  died  in  quiet  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  (14i)S). 
(See  Prescotl's  Ferdinand  and  habella,  i.  2;>o-26S,  and 
AVet/AT  u.  Welte's  A'.  L..  v.  fiJl.)  Diego  de  Dega,  a  Do- 
minican friar,  the  friend  of  Columbus,  archbishop  of  Seville, 
Ferdinand's  confessor,  and  preceptor  of  his  son  Jotin,  suc- 
ceeded Torquemada  as  grand  inquisitor  (1499).  He  issued 
statutes  or  instructions  for  the  regulation  of  the  tribunals 
{IJ(Ht-()4).  An  insurrection  excited  by  the  extreme  meas- 
ures of  the  inquisitors  led  to  his  removal  (150G).  Under 
his  administration  1664  were  burned  alive,  8^2  in  effigy, 
and  ."^2,4^6  punished  in  other  ways.  (Herz.og,  Real-Enri/kf. 
xviii.  XV2.)  The  third  inquisitor-general  was  Cardinal 
Francis  Ximenes  de  Cisneros  ( L 007-17 ).  In  those  ten 
years  Llorcnte  (iv.  2J5,  ed.  ISIS)  compute?  that  25^6  were 
burned  alive,  I.'IGS  in  effigy,  47,263  were  punished  in  other 
ways:  but  in  this  estimate  is  included  those  who  suffered 
in  Aragon,  whose  Inquisition  was  not  subject  to  Ximenes. 
(Herzog,  A*.  E.,  vi.  687;  Hcfele's  Ximmes,  tr.  by  Dalton, 
399.)  The  Inquisit*on  in  Spain  long  maintained  its  orig- 
inal rigor.  Philip  II.  (1555-98)  used  it  with  effect  to  the 
crushing  out  of  Protestantism. 

The  stylo  of  procedure  in  the  trials  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition was  very  thoroughly  methodized.  It  was  the 
business  of  subordinate  officials,  called  "familiars,"  to  ar- 
rest the  heretics  and  bring  them  to  the  place  of  judgment. 
The  familiars  were  supposed  to  take  the  place  of  a  godfather 
(padrino)  to  the  accused.  .^s  the  position  had  various 
prerogatives  of  an  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  nature,  it  was 
greatly  sought  for.  The  various  tribunals  which  were  es- 
tablished in  the  provinces  and  colonies  were  formed  on  the 
general  model  furnished  in  Madrid.  They  consisted  of 
three  inquisitors,  three  secretaries,  an  alguazil  (constable), 
three  receivers  and  assessors,  together  with  the  familiars 
and  jailers.  Every  inquisitor  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
test  of  the  caaa  Ihnpia  (''pure  family'');  that  is,  was 
obliged  to  sliDW  that  he  sprang  from  an  old  and  unsuspect- 
ed Christian  ancestry,  none  of  whom  had  ever  been  brought 
before  the  Inquisition.  He  was  also  sworn  to  secrecy.  In 
its  earlier  history,  as  the  "  ancient  '*  Inquisition,  it  had  con- 
fined itself  to  charges  of  heresy  or  the  suspicion  of  holding 
or  conniving  at  it,  of  astrology,  furtune-telling  and  witch- 
craft, of  blasphemy,  of  offences  against  the  Holy  Office  itself 
or  its  officials.  In  its  later  form  the  civil  power,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  popes,  extended  its  jurisdiction  over 
professed  converts  from  the  Jews.  Mohammedans,  and  over 
unbelievers,  in  as  far  as  any  of  these  classes  gave  offence  to 
the  Holy  Office.  The  immediate  process  in  Spain  was  as 
follows:  The  person  suspected  or  indicted  was  summoned 
three  times  (t'lictaliter) — {.  e.  by  a  public  judicial  citation. 
If  lie  failed  to  appear,  he  was,  under  reservation  of  a  yet 
severer  punishment,  excommunicated  /?»  continnacinm  and 
fincil.  An  opportunity  of  escape  was  rarely  allowed  to  those 
who  were  criminated.  The  familiars,  the  holy  Hcrmnudad 
(the  government  police  fraternity),  and  the  Fraternity  of  the 
Coneiada  followed  pitilessly  on  the  tracks  of  all  who  had  been 
designated  by  the  Inquisition.  If  the  person  criminated 
appeared,  he  was  at  oneo  put  under  arrest.  The  suspicion 
of  the  crime  was  enough  to  cause  his  desertion  by  kindred  and 
friends.  They  did  not  dare  even  to  make  their  appearance 
with  proof  of  his  innocence,  lest  sympathy  with  his  person 
should  bcconstrued  as  evidence  of  sympathy  with  his  heresy. 
After  tho  prisoner  had  been  rigorously  examined,  a  list 
was  made  of  his  effects,  especially  of  his  books  and  papers, 
and  his  property  was  confiscated  so  far  as  was  necessary 
to  cover  the  preliminary  investigation.  To  render  recog- 
nition easy  in  case  he  should  escape,  his  bead  was  shaven. 
He  was  committed  to  a  dark  prison.  If  he  promptly  con- 
fessed his  guilt,  real  or  alleged,  he  was  as  a  penitent  spared 
the  penalty  of  death.  But  even  in  that  case  he  and  his 
entire  kindro<l  were  dishonored  and  declared  incompetent 
to  bear  any  office  of  public  trust.  If  he  denied  the  charge, 
and  the  proofs  were  insufficient,  ho  was  dismissed,  but  as  a 


person  suspected  he  remained  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
familiars.  The  ordinary  result  of  this  was,  that  he  was  ar- 
rested a  second  time,  and  then  began  the  lingering  process 
of  the  Inquisition  proper.  This  was  conducted  in  general 
accordance  with  the  prescriptions  which  arc  found  in  the 
Vircctftrinm  Iitffuieilorvm  of  NlCOLATS  EvMERIC  (which 
see).  If  the  prisoner  refused  to  confess  at  the  first  hear- 
ing, he  was  remanded  to  prison,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
several  months  was  required  to  make  oath  before  the  cruci- 
fix that  he  would  acknowledge  the  whole  truth.  If  he  re- 
fused to  do  this,  he  was  condemned  without  any  further 
evidence.  If  he  took  the  oath,  leading  questions  were  put 
to  him  well  calculated  to  entangle  him.  The  legal  coun- 
sellor was  not  to  act  in  the  interest  of  his  client,  nor  see 
him  in  private,  but  was  to  urge  him  to  the  confession  of 
the  truth.  The  accused  was  not  to  know  who  were  wit- 
nesses against  him.  Their  testimony  was  received  on 
their  unsubstantiated  word,  and  was  laid  before  the  ac- 
cused in  such  a  fragmentary  form  as  was  necessary  to  keep 
him  ignorant  who  his  accusers  were.  Even  in  this  shape 
it  was  frequently  postponed  for  years.  Any  one  was  re- 
ceived as  witness  against  him.  Two  hearsay  witnesses 
counted  as  one  eye-witness.  The  testimony  of  the  informer 
himself  was  admitted.  The  domestics  and  the  family  of  the 
accused  were  allowed  to  testify  against  him,  but  not  in  his 
favor.  If.  after  all  this,  the  attainted  one  stood  firm  in  his 
refusal  to  confess,  he  was  subjected  to  the  three  grades  of 
torture— the  cord,  the  water,  and  the  fire — umlcr  the  direc- 
tion of  the  inquisitors  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  If  tho 
wretched  being  was  brought  to  confession,  he  was  put  to 
the  torture  a  second  time  to  ascertain  his  motives.  A  third 
time  he  was  tortured  to  lead  him  to  betray  those  who  were 
his  accomplices  and  sympathizers.  When  everything  had 
been  extorted  from  him  he  was  left  to  his  anguish  without 
medical  care.  After  these  confessions  he  was  regarded  as 
a  penitent,  but  a  solemn  abjuration  was  required  of  him. 
If  it  was  his  acts  which  had  brought  upon  him  an  impu- 
tation of  heresy,  his  abjuration  was  said  to  be  dc  leri — 
'•from  a  light  suspicion."  If  after  the  testimony  of  two 
witnesses  he  had  acknowledged  himself  guilty  of  Judaism 
or  heresy,  it  was  de  rchemrnti — of  a  grave  or  violent  sus- 
picion. If  he  made  his  peace  with  the  Church,  including 
a  promise  voluntarily  to  subject  himself  to  all  the  punish- 
ments which  might  yet  be  in  reserve,  it  was  in  funnn.  Tho 
person  convicted  was  generally  condemned  to  imprisonment 
or  to  the  galleys  for  life,  his  goods  were  confiscated,  anrl  his 
family  stamped  as  infamous.  Any  one  who  both  confessed 
and  abjured  was  punished  by  being  compelled  for  a  fixed 
period  to  wear  over  a  black  undergarment  the  annihenito 
(the  French  form  of  the  word  is  snn  hetiilo),  a  sleeveless 
coat,  with  a  red  St.  Andrew's  cross  (substituted  by  Ximenes 
(1514)  for  the  ordinary  cross)  on  its  back  and  breast.  The 
penitent  (sambenitado)  who  attempted  to  lay  off  this  coat 
before  the  time  appointed  was  punished  as  impenitent. 
When  the  time  of  his  penance  was  over  the  coat  was  hung 
up  in  the  church,  with  his  name  and  a  statement  of  his  of- 
fences attached  to  it.  Relapse  into  his  crime  was  punished 
with  death.  If  the  three  grades  of  torture  failed  to  extort 
a  confession,  the  accused  was  thrown  into  a  more  wretched 
prison.  Of  prisons  there  were  three  grades — public,  inter- 
mediary, and  secret.  If  even  this  produced  no  results,  tho 
opposite  policy  was  tried.  Relatives  and  friends  were  per- 
mitted to  see  him  :  the  hope  was  excited  in  his  mind  that 
a  penitent  confession  might  yet  secure  pardon  or  pity  for 
him.  If  any  one  died  under  suspicion,  or  if  suspicion  was 
first  excited  after  his  death,  the  trial  went  on  as  if  he  were 
living.  If  forty  years  had  passed  between  his  decease  and 
his  conviction,  his  heirs  retained  his  property,  but  were  in- 
famous and  incapable  of  bearing  public  office.  If  the  re- 
mains of  tho  suspected  dead  could  be  found,  they  were 
burned  ;  if  not,  the  burning  in  effigy  was  substituted. 

When  the  various  formalities  had  been  gone  through  tho 
ArTO-DA-FE  (which  see)  was  held.  The  most  appalling 
feature  of  this,  and  the  most  attractive  to  the  thousands 
whom  it  brought  together,  was  the  burning  to  death  of 
the  condemned.  But  the  autos-da-fe  wore  not  exclusively 
scenes  of  death.  In  some  there  were  no  executions.  Re- 
lief was  brought  to  burdened  hearts  by  the  announcement 
of  release  or  penance,  or  of  punishments  short  of  death, 
and  the  tenderer  passions,  as  well  as  the  fiercer,  drew  crowds 
together.  The  autos-da-fe  were  a  climax  to  the  solemn  autos 
of  the  religious  drama.  They  were  dramas  of  awful  reali- 
ties, and  seemed  to  the  people  an  epitome  and  anticipation 
of  the  terrors  and  pardons  of  the  Last  Judgment.  In  the 
seventeenth,  and  yet  more  in  the  eighteenth,  century  these 
"acts  of  faith"  became  rarer.  The  material  had  been  re- 
latively burned  out.  But,  more  than  this,  better  convictions 
as  to  the  true  mode  of  dealing  with  error  had  become  more 
general.  The  penalties  were  executed  privately.  The  tri- 
bunal lost  more  and  more  of  its  most  dreadful  characteristics, 
and  finally  came  to  fight  with  books  rather  than  with  men. 
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Charles  III.  (1759-SS)  imposed  legal  reptrictiona  on  it.  No 

final  fcntt-nce  could  be  passed  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  king,  and  no  new  rfguhitions  could  bo  e?tablished  wilb- 
out  his  sanction.  The  grand  inquisitor  was  relegated  ( 1762) 
to  a  monastery  for  coudenining  a  book  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  king.  Count  Aranda,  minister  of  state, 
limited  tiie  powers  of  tlie  Inquisition  still  further  in  1770. 
Thou'^h  Aranda  was  overthrown  in  ITT.'t  by  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,  public  opinion  sustained  the  spirit  in  which  he 
had  acted  toward  the  Inquisition.  The  pope  himself  or- 
dered various  rcstrietions  of  its  powers.  By  an  edict  of 
Joseph  IJnnapavte.  issued  from  Madrid  Dee.  4,  1808,  it  was 
abrogated  :is  ifrcjudii;i.il  to  the  eivil  government.  From 
the  period  of  its  Introduction  in  its  later  form  into  Spain 
(1  iSl  )  to  the  time  of  its  abrogation  (1808)  it  is  estimated 
by  Llorento  that  the  Inquisition  hail  burned  alive  31,912 
of  those  whom  it  had  tried,  had  burned  in  effigy  1",GJ9, 
and  had  inflieted  severe  punishments  of  other  kinds  on 
291, 1J5  persons.  These  direct  sufl"erings  involved  sorrow 
and  calamity  to  millions.  On  the  return  of  Fcrdiuand  VII. 
to  the  throne  (1814)  ho  restored  the  Inquisition.  In  the 
revolution  of  1S20  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  popular 
fury  wa.-*  the  Casa  Santa,  the  palaire  of  the  Inquisition  at 
MadriiL  The  tribunal  itself  was  again  abolished  by  the 
Cortes.  The  clerical  or  "apostolic"  party  considered  tho 
restoration  of  the  Inquisition  a  matter  of  vital  necessity, 
antl  labored  energetically  to  bring  it  about.  In  1823  a 
junta  favorable  to  the  Inquisition  eanic  in,  and  in  1820  the 
Inquisition  was  re-established  in  Valencia.  After  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  (IS-IIJ),  the  law  of  July  15,  1834.  again 
abolislie  1  it,  and  by  a  royal  edict  of  1835  its  property  was 
confiscated  and  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 
In  tho  new  constitution  of  185;")  tho  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion is  cstal>lished  by  law,  private  freedom  of  faith  is 
protected  from  persecution,  but  liberty  of  worship  is  not 
granted.  In  sjiitc  of  this,  in  18.37  very  active  proceedings 
were  entered  into  against  all  persons  and  books  Suspected 
of  the  taint  of  Protestantism.  By  tho  new  constitution  of 
1809  tho  nation  binds  itself  to  sustain  in  good  faith  tho 
Roman  ('atholic  worship  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
Foreigners  of  other  confessions  resident  in  Spain  are  tole- 
rated in  I)oth  the  jirivatc  and  public  rights  of  religion,  lim- 
ited only  by  the  general  rules  of  morality  and  law.  Span- 
iards who  forsake  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  are  tolerated 
under  the  same  general  ])rovision. 

2.  TIf;  NctherlaudH. — From  Spain,  where  tho  Inquisition 
had  been  so  effiiMeut  an  instrument  of  the  state,  Charles  V. 
( I,'jir)-.')ft)  and  Philip  II,  (IjjG-93)  endeavored  to  transfer 
it  to  the  Netherlands,  to  be  used  iigainst  tho  Reformation. 
*'  The  number  of  Netberlundcrs  l)urncd.  strangled,  behead- 
ed, or  iniried  alive  In  obedience  to  the  cilici  of  Charles  V. 
.  .  .  has  been  placed  as  high  as  100,000  by  distinguished 
authorities,  and  has  never  been  put  at  a  lower  mark  than 
.10. 000.  Charles  was  no  fanatic.  It  was  political  rather 
tlian  religious  heterodoxy  which  tlu^  despot  wished  to  sup- 
press." (iMotley,  litHf  i,f  thr  Dutch  /irpnhfi'c,  i.  III.)  The 
result  of  the  policy  of  which  tho  Inquisition  was  a  pre- 
eminent part  was  tho  revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  After  an 
ciglity  years'  war,  in  the  course  of  which  millions  of  lives 
wero  saerjiiced,  tho  country  alm<ist  depopulated  by  the  sav- 
agery of  Aiva,  the  nminant  of  the  pecjpio  condemned  to  death 
in  a  mass  by  the  Inquisition,  the  institution  of  horror  was 
rooted  from  the  land,  and  tho  land  itself  lost  for  ever  to 
Spain.  Tlie  .Tew  lives,  Protestantism  lives,  free  govern- 
ment lives,  but  tho  system  centring  In  the  Spanish  In((uisi- 
tion,  roI)bing  of  life  all  to  which  It  clung,  lies,  a  withered 
parasite,  on  the  tree  it  exhausted.  (See  Prcacott,  Philip  II, 
(18.'»j),  ami  his  edition  of  Robertson's  Cfiarlcn  ]'.;  Brandt, 
/finf.  uf'  fir/'ormntion  tn  IloUand  (IG71);  Motley,  Llorcnte, 
Puigbianch.) 

^I.  Aiifrr!ra.—  ^y)ox\  aftor  tho  discovery  of  America  tho 
Spaniards  introiluced  tho  Inquisition  into  it.  Mexico, 
Carthagena,  and  Lima  were  the  principal  seats  of  its  juris- 
diction. (See  Prcscott's  Mrxicn  and  /Vru.) 

4.  I'lirtiifjrtf. — Tlie  Inf]uisition  w.as  introduced  into  Por- 
tugal under  Spanish  (h)inination  (I;').")?)  after  a  protracted 
resistance.  Its  supremo  court  was  in  Lisbon.  Tho  grand 
inquisitor  was  nominated  by  the  king  and  confirmed  by 
tlio  ]iopc.  .luhn  IV.  of  Itraganza,  afti-r  tho  liberation  of  his 
country  from  the  Spanish  "sixty  years'  captivity  "{1040), 
was  anxious  to  abolish  the  Inquisition,  ami  withdrew  from 
it  the  right  of  confiscation.  John  himself  was  put.  after  his 
death  (  Ki.'iO),  under  tho  ban.  and  not  for  some  time  was  a  sol- 
emn abs(duti(in  jironounced  over  his  body.  The  Pnrlugneso 
Inquisition  exhiiilted  special  severity  in  tho  Fast  Indies; 
(3oa  was  IN  centre.  Pombal  (I7.')0-82)  repres-^ed  or  used  tho 
Inquisition  as  might  best  ])ronir>to  his  jiolltical  roformn. 
Nevertheless,  by  his  influence  the  Inquisition  was  ohttgod 
to  state  the  charge  and  give  the  names  <»f  the  wttnessos  to  tho 
accused,  who  was  entitled  to  the  clioiee  of  a  hiwyer  as  his 
advocate,  and  had  tho  right  of  conferring  with  him.     No 


sentence  could  bo  executed  until  it  was  confirmed  by  the 
royal  council.  .John  VI.  (1792-18211)  abolished  the  In- 
quisition both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  Don  Miguel 
(isi'S-iM)  showed  a  strong  di:-position  to  restore  it.  but  was 
not  able  to  do  so.  The  world  over,  the  In(|uisit!on,  in  both 
its  forms.  1ms  fallen.  Whatever  may  be  the  difference  in 
their  cletails,  the  historical  conditions  of  its  life  in  both 
forms  are  substantially  the  same. 

IX.  Dt/ftircH  of  the  Iitqtiitilinn. — Paramo,  in  his  work  on 
the  Sncrcd  /nffitinitiou  { li»98),  treats  of  its  "  dignity  and  util- 
ity," and  in  1 J99  he  published  an  answer  lo  the  objections 
made  against  it.  But  the  best  defences  of  the  Inquisition 
belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  period  of  its  decline  nnd 
extinction.  Tho  two  best  known  arc  from  the  hands  of 
Count  de  Maistro  and  of  Ilefele.  So  far  as  these  defences 
rest  upon  the  exposure  of  the  confusion  in  classification  and 
mistakes  in  facts  fairly  chargeable  upon  writers  on  the  In- 
quisition, they  will  be  found  accepted  and  embodied  in  tliis 
article.  Baudri  has  very  compactly  and  forcibly  presented 
the  argument  for  his  Church  in  tiie.ee  words:  "There  are 
threo  points  which  wo  are  carefully  to  hold  in  view  :  I.  As 
adistinctly  spiritual  institution  for  the  preservation  of  purity 
of  faith  and  sound  discipline  tho  Inquisition  needs  no  vin- 
dication. In  this  aspect  it  is  wholly  correspondent  with 
tho  plan  and  spirit  of  Christ.  II.  M' hen  it  has  been  united 
with  the  civil  power,  or  has  been  shaped  into  a  state  In- 
quisition, as  in  Spain,  it  was  the  State,  not  the  Church, 
which  sought  the  conjunction.  III.  As  to  the  abuses  and 
abominations  of  the  Inquisition,  tho  reply  to  be  made  is, 
first,  that  these  have  sometimes  been  overstated;  further, 
tliat  what  arc  called  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition  were 
cither  common  criminals,  who  woultl  have  been  punished 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  spirit  of  the  time  had  there 
been  no  Inquisition,  or  if  they  were  heretics  they  were 
])unlshed  by  civil  law  as  offenders  against  tiie  public  weal." 
In  Affr/cm.  Kirih.  Lcxik.,  v.  Aschhach  (iii.  480.  18.5fi), 
Hefele  has  argued  on  the  same  general  basis,  and  with 
great  circumstantialitv  of  detail  in  Citydimtl Xiiuf:ues  (IVih.^ 
1841:  2d  ed.  1851.  pp.  207-070:  Eng.  transl.  by  Dalton, 
ISGO.  27G-400)  and  in  his  article  '*  Inquisition  "  in  M'etzer 
and  Welte's  Kirrh())-Lc.r!kon  (ISiJO).  The  main  points 
made  by  him,  and  tho  spirit  in  which  Ihey  are  received  by 
intelligent  Protestants,  arc  well  presented  by  Herzog : 
"  Ilefcle  has  made  the  effort  to  put  the  Spani.-h  Inquisition 
in  its  true  light.  lie  has  done  this  partly  by  showing  tliat 
its  character  was  rallicr  political  than  ecclesiastical,  partly 
by  exposing  unjust  crimination  of  it,  and  partly  by  correct- 
ing mistaken  allegations  as  to  its  procedures.  Such  an 
effort  deserves,  in  general,  athorough  acknowledgment  and 
praise.  It  is  not  fair  to  paint  the  Spani^h  Inquisition 
blacker  than  it  really  was.  In  its  very  nature,  witliout  a 
single  touch  of  the  pencil,  its  hues  are  sombr*;  enough.  It  is 
especially  necessary  to  bring  into  relief  the  influence  exer- 
cised upon  the  Spanish  Incjuisllion  by  the  roynl  authority, 
nnd,  we  might  add.  by  the  national  character.  Ilcfelc  begins 
by  carefully  showing  that  the  Inquisition  was  at  once  tlie 
creature  and  the  organ  of  the  royal  absolutism.  It  is  unde- 
niable that,  ot  tho  beginning  ef^peeially,  it  was  this  in  a 
higher  degree  than  it  was  an  ecclesiastical  institution. 
(The  conference  botween  the  king  and  the  gram!  inr|uisllor 
in  Schiller's  l}nu  (\ti/os  rests,  therefore,  upon  a  mistaken 
impression  as  to  their  mutual  relations.)  On  this  ground 
llefeic  relieves  the  Church  of  all  the  odious  nnd  fearful  as- 
sociations whicli  cling  to  the  name  of  the  Inquisition.  I(o 
then  points  out  carefully  hi>\v  often  and  liow  strongly, 
though  usually  without  residt.  the  popes  endeavored  to  put 
a  ehceU  upon  tho  cruel  and  iniquitous  acts  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. There  has  been,  in  fact,  no  other  institution  of  the 
Catholic  Church  on  which  the  papal  censures  have  been  so 
earnestly  and  repeatedly  <lirected.  No  fact  could  more 
Rlrikingly  illustrate  the  spirit  of  ihe  Spanish  Inquisition, 
anrl  show  the  pertinacious  severity  of  its  procedure:  for  it 
will  hardly  be  maintained  by  Catholics  themselves  that  the 
tendency  of  tin;  popes  has  been  toward  undue  leniency  to- 
ward those  who  refused  obedience  to  the  Church.  Ilifelo 
goes  on  to  correct  the  ox-'essivc  eslimales  of  tho  nutnbcr 
of  (be  victims  of  the  Inqui-illion.  He  corrects  the  chief 
mistake  whi<di  Llorcnte  madi'  on  this  point  wImmi  he  stated 
that  Torquemada  alone.  In  the  first  year  of  his  adminlslra- 
tlon  at  Seville,  burned  to  death  2000  jicrscuis,  while  ace<Mil- 
ing  to  Mariana  these  2000  are  to  be  divided  among  all  tho 
years  of  his  rule  and  tho  whole  body  of  inquisitorial  tri- 
bunals under  him.  Tho  wordsof  Martanaquotcd  by  Ilefelo 
<lo  not,  however,  necessarily  bear  the  sense  ho  puts  on  theni : 
A  Tnnjurmndit  mrmurunt  dun  milli't  errmnttts  M/n'",  ete.  (  Ma- 
riana, xxiv.  17.)  Mefelo  further  dlreets  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  procedure  of  (he  Inquisition,  in  fact  its  ontiro 
metbf)d,  was  no  worse,  and  uwh-cd  wa.''  in  many  respecln  far 
milder,  than  that  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  era.  whoso 
povnrity  and  inhumanity  nre  beyond  dispute.  ,  True  as  this 
is  in  general,  yet  we  must  be  careful  not  too  readily  to  infer 
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that  the  course  of  procedure  was  always  in  keeping  with 
special  mitigations.  It  is  in  this  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
same  svstem,  which  in  the  written  account  wear  a  less  re- 
pulsive air,  but  in  which  the  contrast  is  great  between 
theory  and  practice.  The  method,  for  example,  by  which 
the  rule  that  forbade  more  than  one  application  of  the  tor- 
ture was  evaded,  shows  of  how  little  value  were  those  miti- 
gatious  on  which  Hefele  relies.  The  wretch  who  had  been 
almost  tortured  to  death  was  allowed  to  rest  for  a  couple 
of  days  until  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  endure  new 
tortures.  This  was  styled  the  interruption  and  resump- 
tion of  the  oue  torture.  But  why  need  we  argue?  Sad 
as  is  the  theme,  yet  it  is  hard  to  avoid  a  smile  when 
Hefele  treats  as  if  it  were  made  in  serious  earnest  the 
official  request  of  the  inquisitors,  when  they  gave  over  the 
condemned  to  the  civil  power,  that  their  lives  should  be 
spared,  and  puts  it  exclusively  to  the  account  of  the  secular 
power  that  this  petition  sank  to  an  empty  formality.  It 
seems  that  even  in  Germany  there  is  a  man  who  could 
persuade  us  that  in  those  days  the  maxim  was  held  in  good 
faith,  Erclcsia  ahhonrt  n  sauf/uiiie .' — 'The  Church  shrinks 
from  blood-shed.'  Hefele  further  adopts  the  opinion  of 
Joseph  le  Maistre  that  the  Inquisition  was  not  detrimental 
to  the  intellectual  life  of  Spain — an  opinion  with  which 
Huber,  a  Protestant  author,  has  recently  concurred.  The 
clumsy  manner  in  which  the  opposite  view  has  often  been 
maintained  gave  some  color  to  this  opinion.  The  com- 
mission of  the  Cortes  which  (1S12)  introduced  the  motion 
to  abolish  the  Inquisition,  for  example,  says.  *  From  the 
moment  the  Inquisition  appeared  authors  vanished.'  There 
is  no  disputing  that  ])reeisely  at  the  time  at  which  the  In- 
quisition entered  on  its  work,  there  began  in  Spain  an  ac- 
tive intellectual  life,  and  that  even  poetry  bloomed  in  new 
heauly.  Hefele  of  course  does  not  go  to  the  extreme  of  re- 
garding this  as  the  work  of  the  Inquisition,  hut  he  claims 
thnt  it  jiroves  that  the  Inquisition  did  not  have  the  repres- 
sive effect  charged  on  it.  But  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it 
was  involved  that  the  fruits  of  the  Inquisition  could  only 
ripen  at  a  later  period.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  what  these 
fruits  are?  What  has  Spain  been  for  tho  last  two  centu- 
ries? In  answering  this  question  we  must  indeed  be  care- 
ful not  to  charge  all  the  misery  of  Spain  on  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Nevertheless,  so  much  stands  fast  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  ])olitieal  absolutism  by  which  Spain  has  been  sunk 
so  low  has  bpen  bound  up  with  the  working  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. But  Hefele  goes  on,  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
a  feeling  of  profound  astonishment  when  we  read  that  tho 
Inquisition  so  far  wrought  beneficently  when,  as  with  an 
inspired  vocation,  it  saved  Spain  from  innumerable  errors 
and  heresie.«,  and  from  the  horrors  of  the  religious  wars  oc- 
casioned by  the  Reformation.  Hefele  does  not  indeed  put 
forth  these  views  directly.  He  urges  them  not  in  bis  own 
name,  but  under  the  authority  of  the  most  cultivated,  the 
noblest  intellects  among  the  authors  of  Spain.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  he  is  not  ready  unreservedly  to  contradict 
them,  and  though  he  docs  not  entirely  adopt  them,  yet 
there  is  an  unmistakable  effort  on  his  part  to  commend 
them  as  judgments  which  carry  with  them  great  weight. 
That  a  German  Roman  Catholic,  who  should  be  familiar, 
alike  from  history  and  personal  observation,  with  the  hap- 
]>y  influence  which  Protestantism  has  exercised  on  Ilonian 
Catholicism  itself,  should  envy  Spain  tho  repose  of  tho 
grave,  once  deep,  hut  now  long  broken,  proves  most  clearly 
that  the  old  spirit  of  Roman  Catholicism  is  not  extinct. 
This,  indeed,  is  made  manifest  by  many  other  signs  of  the 
times.  Hefele  also  reviews  the  work  of  Llorcnte.  That 
this  book  is  fairly  open  to  many  sorts  of  censure  is  demon- 
strated, and  yet  it  may  be  said  that  Hefele  involuntarily 
becomes  its  apologist,  fur  every  fact  which  he  adduces  to 
set  the  Inquisition  in  a  fairer  light  is  drawn  from  Llorcnte 
himself.  This  shows  very  clearly  that  Llorente's  work  was 
not  written  purely  for  the  making  out  of  a  case."  {lical- 
Encyklopadie  f.jirotest  Theolofjie  n.  KircJic,  ISoO,  vi.  690- 
092,") 

X.  BihUofjraphy  and  Literature. — The  bibliography,  di- 
rect and  collateral,  of  the  Inquisition  is  large.  Lists  of 
the  most  important  works  will  be  found  in  Lipenius.  Bibl. 
Thcofoif.,  IG80,  ii.  100;  ib.,  BibL  Phifos.,  16S1.  i,  133;  ib., 
IJihl.  Jun'd.,  Ifi79,  234;  Walch,  BiU.  Thcoh  ^ScL,  I7oS-62, 
ii.  119;  iii.  737;  Nosselt,  .4ii?rci8  zn.  A".  Biicfier,  ISOO,  s. 
."5)0 ;  Fuhrmann,  Hand ivortcrhuch  BcUij.  «.  Kirchcn<je~ 
>"hichfc,  1?28,  ii.  45S:  AVincr.  Handhuch  Thcnlofj.  Literal., 
1838,  i.  GOG;  Grasse,  Lehrh.  d.  Literartfcsckichle,  1840,  ii. 
1.  3;  I>anz,  Uiiiverfi.  Worterbuchf  1S4S,  451;  Clericus, 
Jiihlic.  Student's  Assistant,  Edinb.,  1S44,  48:  Poole,  Indc.c 
to  Period.  Lit.,  1S53.  240,  457;  Denis,  Pinion,  Martonne, 
Xonv.  Man.  de  Biblioffi:  Um'verseUe,  1857,  ii.  39;  Piercr, 
Univ.  Lrxik.,  1859,  viii.  928;  Perenn^s,  Dictionnaire  d. 
liibfiof/rnphle  CnthoUque.  1859,  iii.  545,  571;  Brunet.  Ma- 
"iniel  du  Librairey  1S65,  vi.  1164;  Malcom.  Theoloffical  In- 
dcx,  1S6S,  241;  Kurtz,  Lchrbuck  d.  Kirchenf/csch.,  1874,  i. 


I  374,  399,     Among  the  most  important  works  may  be  men- 
tioned ;  (1)  those  which  are  documentary,  embracing  rules, 
methods  of  procedure,  and  instructions.   QurpHtioties  (Fifteen 
I  Questions  for  the  Inquisition)  prepared  by  Cardinal  Falcodi, 
1  afterwards  Clement  IV.  (1265-68),  edited  with  the  annota- 
j  tions  of  Carrera,  and  his  treatise  of  the  mode  of  procedure 
,  in  tho  Holy  Office  (1641),  with  the  Praxin  iuqui^itonnn  of 
'   Pcgna,    and    additions    by   Carrera    (1669).      Clement   V. 
(1305-H)   presented  to  the  council  at  Vicnne  (I3I!-12) 
special  instructions  for  the  inquisitors.     These  form  a  part 
,  of  the  Clementines,  v.  iii.  1,  2.  3  (Corpus  Juris,  Colon.  Mun. 
;  1730).     Eymeric,  for  forty-four  years  inquisitor-general  of 
I  Aragon  (d.  1399),  wrote  the  IHrcetorium  Inquifsitorum.  The 
'  first  part  gives  the  ancient  Church  laws  and  decretals  ;  the 
;  second  part,  the  papal  laws  concerning  heretics  and  inqui- 
I  sitors;  the  third  part  details  the  methods  to  be  observed 
j  by  the  inquisitors:  first  published   1503,  with  commentary 
of  Pcgna,  157S.     Simanca.  Praxis  hirresros.  Venet.,  156S- 
I   73:   ib.  Dc  CathoUcis   Institutiunibus,   1575;   Rcuss,  Samm- 
1   lunff  {Colh'Ction  0/ fnstruction»  from  the  Spanish,  coffrrtrd 
I  h/  order  of  Cardinal  Manrique),  with  a  sketch  by  Spittlcr, 
1788.   2.  Histories:  Ni;/rinus.1bf>2:  Paramo,  1598;  Marsol- 
j  lier,  1613:  Limborch   (best  of  the  old  works).  1692.    iMc- 
moires:  1710,  Baker.  Tifiensee,  Baumgarten.  1741  ;  Cramer, 
I    1784;   Baisonn.  Erzlihl..  17Si;    Causes  Cel?.bres  etraitf/Prrs^ 
j   1827;  Rule's   Historif  of  the  Inquisition  from  its  Establish- 
!    ment  in  the   Tireifth   Centun/   to   its  Extinetion   in    the  Nine- 
I  teeuth.  1 874.     The  French  Inquisition.  De  la  Mothc-Largon. 
'   1829;  the  Venetian  Inquisition,  Paul   (Sarpi),    1638;  the 
!   Spanish  Inquisition.  Gonsalvi.  1567;  Arnold,  1609;  Ursi- 
I   nus,  1611  :   Bcbel.  1692;    Inqui'ition  in  Spanien   u.  Aehten- 
i   stiirken,  Leipsic.  1810;   Puigblanch,  Inquisition  I'nniaxked, 
i  tr.  by  "Walton,  1816:  Llorente,  1815.  1818, 1820  :  De  Mais- 
tre, Lettrcs  sur  V luquis.  Espaf/nole.  1822;    Hefele,  A'l'jiienfs, 
2d  ed.  1851  ;  transl.  by  Dalton,  1860.     The  Portuguese  In- 
quisition,  Herculano.   1S58 ;    at   Goa.  Dellon.   1668.     The 
histories  cf"  the  heretics,  councils,  martyrs,  the  papacy,  the 
religious  orders,  are  of  importance  here.     The  best  general 
church  histories  are  also  useful.     Among  those  of  the  most 
importance  on  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  are  Bzovius, 
Spondanus,    Raynaldus,   and    Flcurv  among    the    Roman 
Catholic  writers,  and  Mosheim  and  Schrockh  among  Prot- 
estant church   historians.      Some   of   the   monogn:phs  on 
special  eras   and    particular  nations   are  also  important  : 
;   Brandt's  Xcthrrlnuds,   Milman's   Latin  Chrixtiatiiti/,  Mac- 
I   Crie's  Spain  and  Itahf,  Ranke's  Popes,  the  works  of  Pres- 
I  cott  and  Motley.     Prescott's  statements  in  regard  to  the 
I   Inquisition  have  been  reviewed  by  Archbishop  Spalding, 
I   Miscellanea^  186C.     A  thorough  history  of  the  Inquisition 
!  is  greatly  needed.     Mr.  11.  C.  Lea.  of  Philadelphia,  is  cn- 
j  gaged  upon  such  a  work,  which  will  doubtless  prove  worthy 
I  of  the  distinguished  reputation  he  has  won  by  his  other 
I  monographs  on  ecclesiastical  history.        C.  P.  KitAiTH. 
I        In  Rem  [Lat..  '* against  the  thing"],  a  technical  legal 
,  term  used  to  designate  an  action  or  proceeding  directly  in- 
stituted against  the  thing  or  property  the  title  to  which  is 
j  in  question,  or  upon  which  some  lien  or  claim  is  made,  or 
j  to  denote  the  judgment  or  decree  which   is  the  resnlt  of 
such  an  action  or  proceeding.     It  is  also  applied  to  decis- 
ions directly  determining  the  legal  statui  of  a  party  before 
1  the   court  with   reference  to   marriage,  divorce,  bastardy, 
'  settlement,  and  other  similar  personal  relations.     Actions 
I  against  the  person,  which  arc  the  ordinary  forms  of  suit  in 
!  courts  of  genera!  jurisdiction,  are  termed,  by  way  of  con- 
:  tradistinction,  proceedings  in  personam.     Suits  in  rem  fre- 
1  quentlv  occur  in  courts    of  admiralty  and  in  jirocecdings 
I  under  revenue  laws.     Of  this  nature  are  proceedings  for 
the  enforcement  of  maritime  liens  against  a  vessel  or  cargo, 
I  for  the  recovery  of  salvage,  for  the  condemnation  and  for- 
j  feiture  of  property  on  account  of  a  violation  of  the  revenue 
I  laws,  or  as  prize  in  time  of  war,  and,  in  general,  all  actions 
I  in  admiralty  where  a  claim  is  made  directly  against  specific 
I  property.    The  title  which  such  an  admiralty  cause  receives 
I  indicates  that  the  action  is  in  rem.  since  the  property  is 
I  represented  as  if  it  were  made  defendant  in  the  jirocceding. 
as,  e.  q., "  The  U.  S.  vs.  The  Ship  Osprey."    The  proceedings 
to  enforce  the  judgment  or  decree  of  the  court  in  such  cases 
are  confined  to  the  property  which  is  made  the  subject  of 
the  claim  in  the  action.     On  the  contrary,  in  suits  in  per- 
sonam the  judgment  of  the  court  is  carried  into  oficct  hy 
the  levy  of  an  execution,  and  all  the  property  of  the  de- 
fendant, with  the  exception  of  a  few  classes  of  articles  ex- 
empted by  statute,  may,  if  necessary,  be  sold  to  satisfy  the 
judgment.     A  judgment  or  decree  in  rewi,  whether  the  suit 
be  against  specific  property  or  with  reference  to  personal 
status,  is,  in  general,  binding  and  conclusive,  not  only  upon 
the  parties  in  the  cause,  but  upon  all  persons.     It  will,  sub- 
ject to  some  exceptions,  be  deemed  valid  and  binding  in 
foreign  countries  if  the  court  by  which  it  was  rendered  had 
jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding.     The  judgment  may,  how- 
ever, be  invalidated  unless  it  wore  obtained  hmul  fide  and  . 
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without  fraudulent  means,  and  unless  the  suit  was  con- 
ducted with  an  observance  of  the  regular  and  requisite 
form?.  Whatever  disposition,  therefore,  a  court  having 
jurisdiction  makes  of  property  by  a  judgment  in  rem,  or 
whatever  determination  it  makes  in  regard  to  vtatus,  set- 
tles the  question  generally  as  to  all  the  world.  This  ob- 
ligatory force  of  judgments  m  rtni  is  based  chiefly  upon 
considerations  of  public  policy,  since  it  is  desirable  that  the 
title  to  jiroperty  which  has  bcou  the  subject  of  litigation 
should  not  bo  left  doubtful,  and  also  that  the  personal  re- 
lations of  every  member  of  the  community  sliould  be  defin- 
itively settled.  (See  .TiDfiMKNT.)  This  doctrine  also  rests 
partly  upon  the  grouml  that  in  most  cases  in  which  judg- 
ments of  this  kind  can  be  rendered  all  persons  who  have  any 
interest  in  the  subject  in  controversy  may  appear  and  assert 
their  riglits.    George  Cuase.    Revised  by  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Insan'ity^*  [Lat.  inaanltaa^  "unsoundness  "]  is  a  mani- 
festation of  disease  of  the  brain,  characterized  by  a  gen- 
eral or  partial  deraugement  of  one  or  more  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  in  which,  while  consciousness  is  not  abolished, 
mental  freedom  is  perverted,  weakened,  or  destroyed.  An 
essential  feature  of  the  definition  hero  given  is,  thg.t  insan- 
ity depends  upon  a  diseased  condition  of  the  brain.  It  is 
therefore  only  a  symptom,  like  paralysis,  coma,  or  any  other 
pheuomenon  of  cerebral  disorder;  but  as  wo  cannot  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  affirm  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  what  part  of  the  brain  is  atfectod  in  any  given  ease 
of  insanity,  or  even  say  how  it  is  disordered,  we  are  ob- 
liged to  take  the  manifestation  for  the  disease.  It  is  not 
many  years  ago  that  cough  was  regarded  as  a  disease,  and 
by  many  paralysis  still  is.  In  reality,  those  are  symptoms 
referable  to  disease  of  some  part  of  the  respiratory  or  ner- 
vous apparatus,  and  are  not  diseases  in  themselves.  But  it 
is  questioned  by  some  even  at  the  present  time  whether 
insanity  may  not  exist  and  the  brain  be  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  cnndition.  The  relation  of  mental  aberration  to 
cerebral  derangement  certainly  cannot  be  invariable,  unless 
the  normal  mind  is  directly  dependent  upon  a  normal  state 
of  the  brain.  If,  however,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  mind 
comes  from  the  brain,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing 
in  physiology,  is  manifested  through  the  brain,  it  follows 
logically,  as  well  as  jiathologically,  that  insanity  is  the  re- 
sult of  cerebral  disorder.  The  proofs  of  this  relation  are 
the  following: 

(1)  The  action  of  an  organ,  even  within  the  limits  of 
health,  frequently  gives  rise  to  sensations  of  various  kinds, 
and  slight  functional  derangements  are  very  distinctly  felt. 
Thus,  the  pain  of  indigestion  is  referred  to  the  stomach,  or 
bowels,  as  the  case  may  be;  diffieultios  with  the  urinary 
excretion  are  accompanied  by  uneasiness  in  the  kidneys; 
derangements  in  the  secretion  of  the  bile  are  often  only  in- 
dicated by  pain  in  the  liver;  loud  noises  produce  unpleas- 
ant fi'olings  in  the  ears,  and  excessive  or  improper  use  of 
the  eyes  causes  pain  in  these  organs.  So  it  is  with  the 
brain.  Though  ordinarily  wo  are  not  conscious  of  any 
particular  sensation  when  we  use  it  in  thinking  (and  (ho 
same  is  true,  mntatiH  mntftudi»,  of  tlie  other  organs  men- 
tioned), yet  inordinate  mental  exertion  gives  rise  to  head- 
ache, vertigo,  and  other  derangements  of  sensibility  refera- 
ble to  the  brain.  In  some  persons  even  slight  mental  ac- 
tion invariably  produces  pain  in  the  hca^I,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  (he  brain  becomoa  diseased  when  it  is  unduly 
taxc'l,  just  as  does  the  stomach,  the  eye,  or  a  muscle. 

(2)  Injury  or  disease  of  the  brain  impairs  in  some  way 
or  other  the  powers  of  the  mind.  A  blow  on  the  head 
causes  confusion  of  ideas,  and  if  hartl  enr)Ugh  may  destroy 
consciousness  or  the  power  of  thought  altngethi-r.  A  piece 
of  bone  or  a  bullet  pressing  on  \.\w  bruin  likewise  destroys 
the  ability  to  think:  and  though  examples  are  not  wanting 
of  terrible  wounds  of  the  brain  in  which  there  is  for  a 
time  no  well-innrk<Ml  iui])airnjent  of  the  mind,  careful  ex- 
amination will  revival  thn  existence  of  ilcteriorntinii  fmm 
the  first,  and  eventually  the  patients  die  with  liead-syinp- 
toms.  The  various  diseases  of  the  brain  likewise  proiluco 
at  snine  time  or  other  of  their  course  clcrangeincnt  in  the 
evolution  of  mind,  and  insanity  is  generully  shown  after 
death  to  have  been  accompanied  by  structural  changes  in 
the  brain. 

{'A)  The  action  of  the  brain,  like  the  funotionation  of 

•The  writer  of  this  vnry  abln  nrtieh'  has  employe*!  the  Inn- 
gunt,''' commonly  usi-d  by  the  Bchoul  nl"  pbyslolfurist-*  who  hold 
the  doctrin''  of  the  eurri'lntidu  of  mental  and  pliy>ii-al  fon-rs. 
To  those  who,  like  the  editors  of  this  work,  do  not  cntrrtnin  thai 
vh'w,  the  interest  of  tho  article  will  not  be  Impaired  hy  this 
cireuniitance ;  while  those  to  whom  the  doetriim  \•^  nceeptablo 
wHl  esteem  it  on  this  account  as  luore  strictly  In  harmony 
with  the  actual  state  of  advanee<l  physioloKival  science.  It  istii 
be  nbst'rvcd  that  the  writer,  and  many  others  who  re>:ard  the 
mind  as  a  function  of  the  brain,  disi'lalru  Die  Imiiutatl'in  of 
materialism  east  vipnn  them  by  Home  ;  and  this  lilsclaliuer  should 
be  considered  In  Judging  ot  their  modes  of  flpeaklng.—KDS.  JOHN- 
SON'S t'YfLOP^DIA. 
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other  organs,  results  in  the  disintegration  of  its  substance, 

and  this  destruction  of  tissue  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  mental  work  done.  AVo  find,  therefore,  that  the 
alkaline  phosphates,  which  are  mainly  derived  from  the 
destructive  metamorphosis  of  the  nervous  tissue,  and  which 
are  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  are  increased  in  quantity  after 
severe  intellectual  labor,  and  are  diminished  by  mental 
quietude.  In  a  memoir  published  several  years  ago  I  ga^o 
tlio  results  of  experiments  performed  upon  myself,  which 
show  very  conclusively  that  increased  use  of  the  brain 
causes  increased  decay  of  its  substance. 

(4)  The  size  of  the  brain  is  well  known  to  have  a  direct 
relation  to  the  intelligence  of  the  individual ;  ami  when 
all  other  conditions  are  alike  it  may  be  said  that  the  largest 
brain  will  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  mental  energy. 
Quality  is,  however,  au  important  factor,  and  when  with 
great  size  there  is  also  a  large  amount  of  gray  matter,  tho 
intellectual  capacity  is  at  its  maximum.  Thus.  Or.  Thur- 
nam  has  shown  that  the  average  weight  of  the  brain  in 
Europeans  is  4U  ounces,  while  in  ten  men  remarkable  fur 
their  intellectual  development  it  was  54.7  ounces.  Of  these, 
tho  brain  of  Cuvicr,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  weighed  64.5 
ounces,  Spurzheim's  55.06,  and  Daniel  Webster's  5;i.5.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  brain  is  small  in  idiots.  Of  three  idiots 
whose  ages  were  sixteen,  forty,  and  fifty  years  respectively, 
Ticdenuinn  found  the  weight  of  their  brains  to  be  lHj,  25^, 
ami  22A  ounces.  Mr.  Gore  has  reported  tho  case  of  a  wo- 
man forty-two  years  of  age  whose  intellect  was  infantine, 
who  could  scarcely  speak  a  few  words,  whoso  gait  was  un- 
steady, and  whose  chief  occupation  was  carrying  and  nurs- 
ing a  didl.  After  death  her  brain  was  found  to  weigh  but 
10  ounces  and  5  grains.  Mr.  Marshall  has  also  reported  a 
case  of  microcephaly  in  the  person  of  a  boy  twelve  j'ears 
old  whose  brain  weighed  but  S4  ounces.  The  convolutions 
were  strongly  marked,  though  narrow  and  few  in  number. 

(5)  Experiments  performed  upon  the  nerves  anil  nerve- 
centres  show  that  from  tho  brain  proceeds  tho  force  by 
which  muscles  are  moved,  and  that  it  is  the  organ  by  which 
sensations  are  perceived.  Thus,  division  of  a  nerve  sup- 
plying a  certain  muscle  cuts  off  the  connection  between  the 
brain  and  that  muscle,  and  hence  tho  will  can  no  longer 
cause  it  to  ccmtract.  Division  of  the  ojiLic  nerve  prevents 
the  perception  of  visional  images,  and  so  likewise  for  the 
other  nerves  of  special  sense. 

From  all  of  which  considerations  tho  connection  between 
the  brain  and  the  mind  is  as  clearly  made  out  as  any  other 
fact  in  physiology.  The  mind  differs  from  forces  in  gen- 
eral in  being  compound — that  is,  in  being  made  up  of 
several  other  forces.  These  arc  perception,  the  intellect, 
tho  emotions,  and  the  will.  All  tho  mental  manifestations 
of  which  the  brain  is  capable  are  embraced  in  one  or  more 
of  these  parts.  Either  one  of  them  may  bo  exercised  in- 
dependently of  the  other,  though  they  are  very  intimately 
connected,  and  in  all  continuous  mental  jirocesscs  are 
brought  more  or  less  into  relative  and  conseeutivo  action. 
As  constituting  tho  basis  of  the  classification  of  the  several 
forms  {)f  insanity  to  be  considered  in  this  article,  it  is  ex- 
]icdient  to 'describe  briefly  these  four  sub-forces  of  tho 
mind. 

1.  Perception. — By  perception  is  to  be  understood  that 
part  of  the  mind  whose  oflico  it  is  to  place  the  individual 
in  relation  with  external  objects.  For  theevulution  of  this 
force  the  mind  is  in  iutimate  relaticm  with  certain  special 
organs  which  serve  tho  jiurpose  of  receiving  imjiressions 
of  objects.  Thus,  an  imago  is  formed  upon  the  retina, 
and  the  optic  nerve  transmits  the  excitation  to  its  ganglion 
or  jiart  of  the  brain.  This  at  once  functionates,  tho  forco 
called  perception  is  evolved,  and  the  image  is  perceived. 
If  the  retina  bo  sufiiciently  diseased  the  image  is  nut  formed  ; 
if  the  optic  nervo  bo  in  an  abnormal  condition,  tho  excita- 
tiiui  is  not  transmitted  ;  if  the  ganglion  bo  disordered,  tho 
pi-reeptivo  force  is  not  evolvetl.  Like  reasoning  is  appli- 
cable to  the  other  senses,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  antl  tnudi. 
Perception  may  bo  exorcised  without  any  superior  intellec- 
tual act —  without  any  ideation  whatever.  Thus,  if  tho 
cendirum  of  a  pigeon  bo  retuoved.  the  animal  is  still  cajtablo 
of  seeing  and  of  hearing,  but  it  obtains  no  idea  tVoiii  these 
senses.  Tho  mind,  with  tho  exception  of  perception,  is 
lost. 

2.  The  fntrllect. — In  tho  normal  condition  of  tho  brain 
tho  excitation  <»f  a  sense  and  the  consequent  perception  do 
not  stop  lit  tho  special  ganglion  of  that  sense,  but  aro 
transmitteil  to  a  more  complex  part  of  the  brain,  where 
tho  perception  is  resolved  into  au  idea.  Thus,  the  inmgo 
impressod  upon  tho  retina,  the  perception  I'f  which  hns 
been  formed  by  a  sensory  ganglion,  ultimately  causes  tho 
ovolutioii  of  another  force,  by  which  all  its  attributes  ca- 
pable of  being  represented  upon  the  retina  are  moro  or  loss 
perfectly  appreoiatotl  according  to  the  structural  qualities 
of  tho  ideational  eontro.  To  the  formation  of  tho  idoa 
several  important  fooultios  and  modes  of  expression  of  tho 
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intellect  contribute.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  the  retina  to  have 
received  the  image  of  a  ball,  a  higher  ganglion  converts 
this  into  a  perception,  and  a  still  higher  one  into  an  idea; 
and  this  idea  relates  to  the  size,  the  form,  the  color,  the 
material,  etc.  primarily,  and  to  the  origin,  uses,  ownership, 
etc.  secondarily.  In  gaining  this  conception  of  the  thing 
impressed  upon  the  retina,  the  memory,  judgment,  and 
otiier  faculties  of  the  intellect  are  brought  into  action,  and 
the  process  of  reasoning  is  carried  on. 

3  The  Emotions.— An  idea  in  its  turn  excites  another 
part  of  the  brain  to  action,  and  an  emotion  is  produced,  or 
this  last-named  force  mav  be  evolved  under  certain  oircum- 
Btanccs  without  the  intermediation  of  the  idea,  but  solely 
from  the  transmission  of  a  perception  to  the  emotional 
gani'lion.  An  emotion  is  that  pleasurable  or  painful  fcel- 
jn<' which  arises  in  us  in  consequence  of  sensorial  impres- 
sions or  intellectual  action.  According  to  Bain,  the  word 
emotion  is  used  to  comprehend  all  that  is  understood  by 
feelini'S,  states  of  feeling,  pleasure,  pain,  passion,  senti- 
Within  the  limits  of  health  the  emo 


mcnts,  affection,  etc.         

tions  act  powerfully  on  certain  organs  of  the  body,  and 
thus  express  their  own  activity.  Thus,  grief  is  exhibited 
by  the  flow  of  tears  from  the  over-excitation  of  the  lachry- 
mal gland;  extreme  joy  may  .also  cause  weeping:  the  jaw 
fallslind  the  angles  of  the  mouth  curl  downward  in  morti- 
fication or  sorrow,  while  in  pleasure  the  face  expands  late- 
rally. The  eyes,  the  nose,  and  the  mouth  are  the  three 
facial  centres  'from  which  emotional  expression  is  mainly 
produced.  Other  organs  of  the  body,  as  the  salivary 
glands,  the  he.art,  the  mammary  glands,  the  liver,  the  kid- 
neys, and  in  fact  nearly  every  viscus  of  the  body,  may 
exhibit  the  effects  of  em'otion  by  the  transmission  of  exci- 
tations through  the  sympathetic  nerve.  Most  of  the  result- 
in"  effects  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sympathetic  nerve 
especially  presides  over  the  vaso-motor  system,  and  thus 
regulates  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels. 

1.   The  Will. — By  volition   acts  are  performed._     Some 
acts  are  automatic,  but  all  done  in  consequence  of  intellec- 
tion are  the  result  of  willing,  and  are  for  some  speciflo  pur- 
pose connected  with  an  idea.     Volition  in  the  scries   of   [ 
mental  manifestations  may  precede  emotion,  but  it  always  ■ 
follows  perception  and  ideation.  ' 

To  sum  up  these  outlines  :  a  person  walking  in  the  street  j 
sees  a  man  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wny—pereeplion;  he 
recoirnizes  him  as  a  friend  whom  ho  has  not  met  for  many  I 
ycar°s—inlellect;  he  determines  to  go  across  and  speak  to  j 
him— loW;  he  does  so,  and  exhibits  joy  at  the  reunion—  [ 
emotion.     Or,  to  alter  the  sequence  somewhat,  a,  person  at 
a  theatre  sees  and  hears  an  actor  on  the  sta,ge— perception; 
the  attitudes,  gestures,  and  words  of  the  player  call  up  eer-  | 
tain  Hens— intellect:  he  is  moved  to  great  joy  or  grief—  , 
emotion;  and  determining  to  recognize  the  ability  of  the 
actor— iPiV?— claps  his  hands  or  throws  him  a  bouquet. 

In  individuals  whose  br.ains  are  well  formed,  free  from 
structural  changes,  and  are  nourished  with  a  duo  supply, 
neither  excessive  nor  deficient,  of  healthy  blood,  the  per-  > 
ception,  the  intellect,  the  emotions,  and  the  will  are  mani- 
fested in  a  manner  common  to  mankind  in  general.    Slight 
changes  in  the  formation  or  nutrition  of  the  brain  induce 
corresponding  changes  in  the  several  parts  of  the  mind  or 
in  it  as  a  whole.    As  no  two  brains  are  precisely  alike,  so  no   i 
two  persons  are  exactly  alike  in  their  mental  processes. 
So  long,  however,  as  the  deviations   are  not  directly  at  ; 
variance  with  the  average  human  mind,  the  individual  is 
sane ;  if  they  are  at  variance,  he  is  insane.    But  within  the 
limits  of  mental  health  marked  irregularities  are  met  with 
in  different  parts  of  the  mind.     Thus,  some  persons  are 
noted  for  never  perceiving  things  as  the  majority  of  people 
perceive  them;  others  have  the  emotional  system  inordi- 
nately or  deficiently  developed;  others  are  weak  in  judg- 
ment, defective  in  memory,  feeble  in  powers  of  application 
or  vacillating  in  their  opinions:  others,  again,  are  lacking 
in  volitional  power — in  the  ability  to  perform  certain  acts, 
to  refrain  from  others,  or  to  follow  a  definite  course  of  ac- 
tion which  the  intellect  tells  them  is  expedient  or  wise. 
Persons  whose  minds  deviate  in  some  one  or  more  notable 
respects  from  the  ordinary  standard,  but  yet  whose  mental 
processes  are  not  directly  at  variance  with  that  standard, 
are  said  to  be  ccceulric.     It  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the 
line  between  strong  eccentricity  and  mild  insanity.    About 
the  former,  however,  there  is  this  marked  characteristic — 
that  its  manifestations  are  according  to  a  fixed  system,  are 
not  founded  on  delusions,  and  are  generally  excited  by  those 
emotions  or  desires  which  are  reflected  back  to  the  individ- 
ual, such  as  pride,  vanity,  the  love  of  approbation  or  of 
notoriety,  etc.     Eccentric  persons  stand  upon  the  verge  of 
insanity,  with  a  decided  predisposition  to  mental  disease, 
and  ordinarily  if  they  do  not  pass  the  limit  it  is  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  exciting  cause.     Instances  of  eccentricity 
passing  into  positive  insanity  are  common  enough,  and  in- 
quiry will  frequently  disclose  the  fact  that  the  insane  have 


been  eccentric  for  several  years  before  becoming  affected 
with  cerebral  disease  to  suoh  an  extent  as  to  produce  de- 
cided mental  aberration. 

Many  classifications  have  been  made  of  the  various  phe- 
nomena met  with  in  insanity.     Obviously,  the  only  proper 
arran  o-ement  would  be  one  based  on  the  actual  brain-lesions, 
but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible 
to  make  such  a  one.     We  cannot  say,  for  instance,  that 
when  an  individual  has  a  delusion,  such  or  such  a  part  of 
his   brain    is    affected,  nor  that  when  he   is   melancholic 
another  part  is  involved.     We  are  obliged,  therefore,  either 
to  arrange  the  symptoms  into  groups  without  any  philo- 
sophical basis,  or  to  classify  them  according  to  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  the  several  parts  of  the  mind.     Follow- 
ing this  latter  plan,  we  have — I.  Perceptional  insanity,  cha- 
racterized by  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  erroneous 
perceptions,  either  from  f.alse  impressions  of  real  objects 
(illusions),  or  from  no  external  excitation  whatever  (hallu- 
cinations).    II.  Intellectual  insnniti/,  char.aoterized  by  the 
existence  of   delusions.     III.  Emotional  insanity,  charac- 
terized by  the  uncontrolled  or  imperfectly  controlled  pre- 
dominance of  one  or  more  of  the  emotions.     IV.  Volitional 
Vn«oniVi/,  in  which  there  is  an  inability  to  exert  the  full 
will-power,  either  affirmatively  or  negatively.     V.  Mama, 
characterized  bv  the  union  of  two  or  more  of  these  forms 
in  the  same  individual.     VI.   General  paralysis,  a  peculiar 
form  of  insanity  attended  with  progressively  advancing 
loss   of  mental  "and  motor  power.     VII.  Idiocy  and  de- 
mentia, the  first  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  original 
structural  defects  in  the  brain  ;  the  second  resulting  from 
the  supervention  of  organic  changes  in  a  brain  originally 
of  normal  power.  .     . 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  these  eeveial  types,  it  is 
necessary  to  touch  upon  certain  important  symptoms  of 
mental  disorder,  the  character  and  import  of  which  must 
be  clearly  understood.  These  are  illusion,  hallucination, 
delusion,  incoherence,  and  delirium. 

niii,ion.—An  illusion  is  a  false  perception  of  a  real  sen- 
sorial impression.  Thus,  a  person  seeing  a  ball  roll  over 
the  floor,  and  imagining  it  to  be  a  mouse,  has  an  illusion 
of  the  sense  of  sight;  another,  hearing  the  pattering  ot 
the  rain  on  the  roof,  and  perceiving  in  this  sound  the  voice 
of  some  one  calling  him,  has  an  illusion  of  the  sense  ot 
hearing :  another,  having  some  bitter  substance  placed 
upon  his  tongue,  and  forming  the  perception  of  a  sweet 
flavor,  has  an  illusion  of  the  sense  of  taste ;  and  so  on  as 
regards  the  other  senses.  In  all  such  cases  there  is  a  ma- 
terial basis  for  the  perception,  but  this  latter  is  not  in  exact 
relation  with  the  former.  Illusions  are  not  always  indica- 
tive of  cerebral  disorder:  indeed,  they  are  very  common 
with  all  of  us  under  certain  circumstances.  It  is,  perhaps, 
never  the  case  that  the  perception  is  precisely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  real  properties  of  the  substance  making  the 
sensorial  impression.  We  never  see,  hear,  taste,  smell,  or 
feel  things  exactly  as  they  are.  This  imperlection  may  be 
due  to  surrounding  circumstances  not  being  favorable. 
Insuflicient  light  may  thus  make  our  vision  imperfect;  loud 
noises  may  render  us  incapable  of  appreciating  gentle 
sounds  ;  a'stronglv  sapid  substance  previously  rubbed  over 
the  toni-ue  and  fauces  prevents  our  distinguishing  delicate 
flavors :  a  powerful  odor  mav  make  such  an  impression  on 
the  Schneiderian  membrane  that  other  odors  for  a  long  time 
smell  like  it;  and  exposure  to  very  cold  weather  interferes 
markedlv  with  the  discriminating  power  of  the  sense  of 
touch.  Imperfect  perceptions  are  often  formed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  perceptive  ganglia  being  otherwise  occupied. 
Thu''  if  we  are  looking  intently  at  some  object  of  interest, 
wo  are  apt  not  to  attend  to  the  sounds  which  reach  our  ears, 


we  are  apt  nor  to  aiienu  lo  luv;  c^^i^m^.-  -•- --  . 

and  consequently  no  clear  perception  of  them  is  formed, 
Illusions  of  all  the  senses,  but  especially  of  sight  and  hear- 
in.'  are  met  with  in  insanity,  and  particularly  in  those 
acute  forms  characterized  by  the  presence  of  delirium.  _ 

HaVncinalion.—.K  hallucination  is  a  false  perception 
without  any  material  basis,  and  is  centric  in  its  origin.  It 
is  more,  th'ererorc,  than  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  a 
real  object,  for  it  is  entirely  formed  by  the  mmd.  An 
individual  who  on  looking  at  a  blank  wall  perceives  it  to 
be  covered  with  pictures  has  a  hallucination  ;  another 
who  when  no  sound  reaches  his  cars  hears  voices  whisper- 
ing to  him  also  suffers  from  a  hallucination  ;  and  such 
false  perceptions  may  be  created  as  regards  all  kinds  of 
sensorial  excitations.  Tlie  organs  of  the  senses,  in  fact,  are 
not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  hallucinations  Thus,  if 
the  eves  be  closed,  images  may  still  be  seen  ;  if  the  hearing 
be  lost,  voices  may  still  be  heard ;  and  the  reason  for  this 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  erroneous  perception  consti- 
tuting the  hallucination  is  formed  in  that  part  of  the  brain 
which  ordinarily  requires  the  excitation  of  a  sensorial  im- 
pression for  its  functionation.  Hallucinations  are  always 
evidence  of  cerebral  derangement,  and  are  common  ph(^ 
nomena  of  insanity.     They  may  be  excited  by  emotions  of 
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various  kinds,  hy  which  the  character  or  quantity  of  the 
blood  circulating  in  the  brain  is  chauf^od,  by  intellectual 
exertion,  by  certain  drugs,  and  many  other  factors  to  be 
presently  more  fully  considered. 

Defunion. — Illusions  and  hallucinations  may  exist,  and 
the  individual  be  perfectly  sensible  that  they  are  not  reali- 
ties. In  such  cases  the  intellect  is  not  involved.  But  if  ho 
accepts  his  false  perceptions  as  facts,  his  intclleet  partici- 
pates, and  he  has  delusions.  A  delusion  is,  therefore,  a 
false  belief.  It  may  be  based  upon  an  illusion  or  a  hal- 
lucination, may  result  from  false  reasoning  in  regard  to 
real  occurrences,  or  be  evolved  out  of  the  intellect  spon- 
taneously by  tho  result  of  imperfect  information  or  of 
an  inability  to  weigh  evidence  or  to  discriminate  between 
tho  true  and  tho  false.  Delusions  are  not  a  test  for  insan- 
ity, as  most  lawyers  and  many  physicians  believe.  If  they 
were,  one-half  the  world  would  bo  tr^-ing  to  put  tho  other 
half  in  lunutit;  asylums.  They  may  be  present  without  co- 
existent insanity,  and  many  cases  run  their  course  without 
them.  To  be  indicative  of  insanity  a  delusion  must  bo 
in  regard  to  a  matter  of  fact,  and  contrary  to  the  oustom- 
ary  mode  of  thought  of  tho  individual.  Thus,  a  believer 
in  iSpiritualism  is  not  necessarily  insane  because  he  sees 
and  converses  with  the  spirit  of  Benjamin  Frauklin,  for 
his  delusion  is  one  not  capable  of  proof  or  disproof,  and  it 
is  a  part  of  his  mentality  to  believe  in  tho  existence  of 
spirits  ami  in  tho  possibility  of  evoking  them  so  as  to  see 
them  and  talk  with  them.  But,  if  a  non-believer  in  Spirit- 
ualism phould  imagine  that  bo  was  in  tho  habit  of  seeing 
Franklin's  spirit,  and  of  conversing  with  it,  it  would  be 
good  evidence  of  his  insanity.  And,  further,  though  tho 
Spiritualist  might  think  he  had  interviews  with  Franklin, 
and  still  be  snne,  yet  if  he  believed,  without  foundation  and 
contrary  to  evidence,  that  bis  brother  had  tried  to  poison 
him,  he  would  have  a  delusion  sutficient  to  indicate  insanity. 

At  a  former  period  of  the  world's  history  a  belief  in  tho 
possibility  of  seeing  devils  and  demons  of  various  kinds, 
and  of  suffering  from  their  torments,  was  commonly  entor- 
tainecl.  Indeed,  it  is  religiously  held  now  by  a  great  many 
otherwise  sensible  people.  Such  a  belief  is,  according  to 
our  mode  of  thought,  a  delusion,  and  probably  nine-tenths 
of  those  who  read  this  article  will  agree  with  mo  in  so  re- 
garding it.  But  it  certainly  would  not  be  safe  to  consider 
every  one  holding  such  a  creed  as  insane.  A  like  reason- 
ing applies  to  the  holders  of  every  other  form  of  belief  not 
in  accordance  with  our  own.  A  delusion,  to  be  indicative 
of  insanity,  must  be  such  a  belief  as  w-juld  nut  bo  enter- 
tained in  the  ordinary  normal  condition  of  the  individual, 
must  relate  to  a  matter  of  fact,  mu^t  have  been  formed 
without  such  evidence  as  would  have  been  nci-cssary  to 
convince  in  health,  and  must  be  held  against  such  positive 
testimony  as  woubl  have  iu  health  sufficed  to  eradicate  it. 
Insanity  may  exist  without  delusions  at  any  time  being 
present.  Thus,  there  may  be  emotional  insanity,  tho  main 
feature  of  which  consists  of  mental  depression  with  an  un- 
rca^^oning  tendency  t(j  suicide;  or  there  may  bo  volitional 
insanity,  characterized  by  an  inability  to  refrain  from  wet- 
ting fire  to  nciglibors'  houses  or  from  committing  homicide. 

Incohtrenrf. — A  person  is  said  to  be  incoherent  when  tho 
words  he  utters  are  without  proper  relation  to  each  other, 
or  when  his  language  is  not  in  accordance  with  his  ideas. 
Incoh(;renoc  is  a  pruniinent  feature  of  delirium,  and  iw  some- 
times met,  with  in  tho  chronic  insane.  It  is  <liieotly  due 
either  to  tho  impossibility  of  keeping  tho  attention  Buffi- 
ciently  long  on  one  idea  for  its  full  consideration,  or  to  a 
like  difficulty  in  co-ordinating  those  parts  of  the  brain 
which  arc  concerned  in  the  formation  and  expression  of 
thoughts. 

/>t7iVi'r(m.— Delirium  is  that  condition  in  which  thoro  are 
illusions,  hallucinations,  delusions,  and  incoherenco,  to- 
gether with  a  general  excess  of  motility,  an  inability  to 
sleep,  and  an  acceleration  of  pulse.  In  acute  duUrium 
these  phenomena  are  well  markt'd  ;  in  tho  low  and  chronic 
forms  they  arc  less  strongly  indicated.  Sometimes  one  or 
the  other  of  these  elemr-nts  notably  ]iredominates.  De- 
lirium is  present  in  the  early  stages  of  acute  mania,  and 
may  exist  as  an  aceom]»animent  of  certain  diseases  of  tho 
brain  which  do  not  ordinarily  cause  insanity,  such  as  cor- 
ebrril  congestion  or  aniemia.  It  i^  also  common  in  fevers 
and  in  several  other  disorders  of  the  i^ystem. 

I.  Pcrcfijition'il  /nnniiifi/.  —  In  uncomplicated  percep- 
tional insanity  those  parts  of  the  brain  only  aro  disordurod 
which  are  concerned  in  tho  formation  of  perceptions.  It 
con-^titutes  the  primary  form  of  mental  alierration,  and  of 
itself  is  not  of  such  a  character  as  (o  lessen  the  responsibil- 
ity of  tho  indiviilual  or  to  warrant  any  inlcrlVrenoc  with 
his  rights.  It  consists  entirely  in  false  perceptions,  and  if 
the  intellect  is  for  a  moment  deceived,  tho  error  is  im- 
mediately oorrocted.  As  already  stated,  the^o  aro  either 
illusions  or  hallucinations.  In  some  cases  tho  erroneous 
pcrc'ptiona  may  coexist  in  tho  samo   individual.      They 


may  be  related  to  all  the  senses,  but  are  especially  common 
as  regards  sight  and  hearing.  Illusions,  as  already  men- 
tioned, are  not  necessarily  due  to  any  centric  difficulty, 
though  such  an  origin  is  common.  Thus,  it  is  an  illusion 
if  a  person  on  looking  at  an  object  sees  two  images.  This 
result  is  due  to  some  cause  destroying  tho  parallelism  of 
the  visual  axes,  and  may  be  produced  by  a  tumor  of  the 
orbit  or  by  paralysis  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  ocular  mus- 
cles. Even  in  such  a  case,  if  the  paralysis  were  duo  to 
central  lesion  the  higher  ganglia  of  the  brain  might  escape 
implication.  Illusions  are  often  excited  by  emotional  dis- 
turbances, and  are  then  probably  directly  due  to  some  de- 
rangement of  tho  cerebral  circulation.  The  false  percep- 
tions called  halluciuations  are  of  more  importance  than 
illusions  iu  the  symptomatology  of  insanity  in  general.  In 
the  purely  perceptional  form  of  mental  aberration  they  are 
also  exeeodingly  interesting,  and  are  very  oflen  troublesome 
symptoms.  Thus,  a  gentleman  whohacl  (tvcrworked  himself 
in  financial  business  was  subject  to  hallucinations  of  Iiear- 
ing,  which,  however,  did  not  in  the  least  impose  on  his  in- 
tellect. As  he  walked  through  tho  streets  to  his  place  of 
business  he  heard  a  voice  continually  whispering  to  him, 
"Take  care!  take  care  I"  So  strong  was  the  impression 
made  that  he  often  involuntarily  turned  round  to  see  who 
was  speaking  to  him.  In  another  case  a  gentleman  saw 
images  of  various  kinds  as  soon  as  his  head  touched  tho 
pillow,  though  they  were  never  present  when  he  was  st.ind- 
ing  or  sitting.  The  ease  of  Nicolai,  the  German  bookseller 
of  tho  last  century,  is  well  known  as  remarkable,  and  others 
are  afforded  in  the  cases  of  Jerome  Cardan,  I'ascal,  and 
many  other  noted  personages.  Like  illusions,  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  hallucinations  is  generall}'  derangement  of 
the  cerebral  circulation,  either  as  regards  quantity  or  qual- 
ity. As  is  well  known,  they  are  frequently  produced  by 
alcoholic  liquors,  opium,  belladonna,  Indian  hemj>,  and 
other  drugs.  They  may  also  result  from  mental  exertion 
and  emotional  disturbances,  from  an  overloaded  stomach, 
or  may  occur  iu  the  course  of  various  diseases,  especially 
those  of  a  febrile  or  exhausting  character.  Perceptional 
insanity  may  make  its  appearance  suddenly,  the  first  ovi- 
dcneo  of  its  presence  being  tho  illusion  or  hallucination. 
Usually,  however,  there  aro  prodromata  indicating  cerebral 
doraugement.  These  arc  pain  in  the  head,  irritability  of 
temper,  suffusion  of  tho  eyes,  noises  in  the  ears,  a  general 
restlessness,  and  some  febrile  excitement.  The  skin  is  gen- 
erally dry,  the  mouth  parched,  the  bowels  costive,  and  the 
urine  high-colored  and  scanty.  If  not  arrested,  it  may 
pass  into  one  or  tho  other  of  tho  following  types  of  mental 
aberration. 

II.  Inteflrctnal  Tnnauiti/, — The  essential  feature  of  intel- 
lectual insanity  is  delusion.  It  may  be  developed  suddenly, 
or,  as  is  generally  the  case,  is  preceded  by  evidences  of 
cerebral  disorflbr,  which,  though  at  the  time  of  their  occur- 
rence not  attracting  particular  attention,  arc  called  to  mind 
by  the  observers  after  the  disease  has  become  fully  devel- 
oped. In  the  first  stages  of  intellectual  insanity  it  is  not 
often  that  the  delusions  arc  fixed,  and  tliey  may  succeed 
each  other  with  such  rapiditj*  that  the  patient  resembles 
one  affected  with  mania.  They  may  bo  based  on  illusions 
or  hallucinations,  or  may  arise  from  the  reasoning  of  tho 
patient  from  purely  imaginary  premises  not  connected  with 
the  senses.  Sometimes  tliey  aro  sjiontaneous,  and  iit  others 
they  a](pear  to  come  from  dreams.  Thus,  a  gentleman  who 
hail  for  several  days  been  singular  in  his  behavior  awoko 
iu  the  night  and  imagined  that  ho  saw  his  wife  standing 
by  his  bedside  with  a  jihial  of  prussic  acid,  which  she  was 
about  to  empty  into  his  mouth.  The  hnllucination  took 
such  strong  hold  of  him  that  he  went  into  tho  adjoining 
room,  where  his  wife  slept,  to  see  if  she  were  there  or  not, 
and,  though  ho  found  her  sleeping  quietly,  he  awoko  her 
and  accused  her  of  having  attempted  to  poison  him.  No 
amount  of  argument  or  persuasion  could  eradicate  the  false 
belief  from  his  mind.  Another  for  several  days  had  been 
spending  money  very  freely  in  articles  of  little  or  no  use 
to  him,  when  ono  morning  he  announced  to  his  family  that 
fur  several  days  ho  had  been  thinking  a  great  mistake  had 
been  oommitted  in  his  conception,  and  that  his  soul  had 
got  into  the  wrong  hotly.  He  was  therefore  convinced  that 
he  was  not  the  man  ho  should  have  been,  and  hence  ho  had 
done  a  great  numy  things  which  were  altogether  repugnant 
to  hid  physical  senses ;  so  long  as  the  antagonism  continued 
between  his  mind  and  his  body  there  was  no  ho])0  of  any 
hapjtinoss  for  him  in  this  world.  In  this  ease  there  had 
never  been  any  hallucination  or  illusion  of  any  of  tho 
Bonaen.  Tho  delusion  was  therefore  entirely  tho  result  of 
tho  patient's  own  perverted  thoughts.  When  rajjiilly  fol- 
lowing each  other,  delusions  are  clearly  spontaneous,  are 
not  tho  result  of  any  series  of  fhought.t,  but  come  on  tho 
spur  of  the  moment  and  upon  very  slight  suggestions.  As 
tnoy  are  rca«iily  formed,  they  aro  not  fixed  iu  character. 
A  lady,  for  instance,  after  receiving  8omo  very  sorrowful 
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news  relative  to  lier  husbancJ,  imagined  that  ?he  had  lost 
her  eyesight.  For  a  few  hours  she  remained  with  her  eyes 
shut,  alleging  that  there  were  two  deep  cavities  behind  the 
lids.  Suddenly  she  oj)ened  them,  said  she  saw  perfectly 
well,  but  that  the  top  of  her  head  had  been  cut  off:  and 
this  was  almost  immediately  changed  to  the  belief  that 
she  was  perishing  with  cold;  and  so  on,  no  one  delusion 
lasting  longer  than  a  few  minutes.  In  many  cases  like 
this  the  erroneous  beliefs  arc  excited  by  sensations  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  but  this  was  not  so  in  the  present 
instance. 

The  connection  between  dreams  and  insanity  is  very 
close.  Most  of  us  have  at  times  had  such  vivid  dreams 
that  they  have  been  removed  from  our  mind  with  difficulty. 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  delusions 
of  the  insane  have  dreams  for  their  eanse.  The  dohisions 
of  the  insane  are  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  connected 
more  or  less  directly  with  themselves.  Thus,  a  person  be- 
lieves that  his  leg  is  made  of  glass,  that  his  head  is  reversed 
on  his  shoulders,  that  he  is  some  great  personage,  that  a 
large  fortune  has  been  left  to  him,  or  that  some  misfortune 
has  deprived  him  of  his  property  or  his  friends.  He  will 
often  reason  logically  and  forcibly  from  the  premises  he 
has  assumed,  and  will  give  no  evidence  of  insanity  outside 
of  his  delusion.  Such  cases  arc  embraced  under  the  term 
"reasoning  mania,"  and  the  skill  and  acumen  exhibited 
by  persons  thus  affected  are  often  surprising.  When  it  is 
important,  in  their  estimation,  for  them  to  conceal  their 
delusion,  they  will  often  do  so  for  a  long  time,  and  strata- 
gems of  various  kinds  are  necessary  to  their  speedy  detec- 
tion.    Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  delusion  comes  out. 

The  designation  monomania  can  properly  be  applied  to 
many  of  the  cases  of  intellectual  insanity.  In  the  uncom- 
plicated form  of  the  disease  it  is  rare,  after  it  is  fully  es- 
tablished, that  more  than  a  single  object  or  a  small  class 
of  objects  is  the  subject  of  the  delusion.  The  delusions  of 
the  insane  may  be  comprehended  under  two  categories — 
those  which  are  of  a  pleasjvnt  or  exalted  character,  and 
those  which  are  unpleasant  or  morbid.  These  usually  leave 
their  imi>ress  on  the  countenance  of  the  patient,  and  his 
actions  and  munner  arc  in  accordance  with  them.  It  would 
be  strange  if  this  were  not  the  case.  The  only  guide  which 
man  has  for  his  actions  is  his  reason.  He  weighs  argu- 
iiients  and  motives,  and  determines  according  to  the  bear- 
ing which  they  may  have  on  his  mental  processes.  A 
delusion  is,  in  many  cases,  simjily  a  false  premise  ;  the 
conclusions  which  the  individual  draws  from  it  .are  eniirely 
logical.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  gentleman 
who  had  imbibed  the  idea  that  his  wife  had  attempted  to 
poison  him.  and  admitting  that  he  was  correct  in  this  no- 
tion, his  subsequent  actions — his  denunciations,  his  refusal 
to  live  with  her,  his  efforts  to  have  her  imprisoned,  etc. — 
are  perfectly  reasonable.  The  line  of  conduct  was  such  as 
most  men  would  have  pursued  under  like  circumstances. 
In  such  cases,  therefore,  there  is  no  fault  in  the  intellectual 
process  after  the  first  step  is  taken.  It  is  this  first  step 
which  constitutes  the  disease;  it  is  the  delusion  which  en- 
slaves the  mind. 

Intellectual  insanity  is  often  uncomplicated  by  any  other 
form  of  mental  derangement.  There  are  no  illusions,  no 
hallucinations,  no  overpowering  influence  of  the  emotions, 
and  no  loss  of  control  over  the  will.  Even  when  the  de- 
lusion is  of  such  a  character  as  apparently  to  be  connected 
with  some  one  of  the  senses,  and  thus  to  be  Imsed  upon  a 
false  perception,  full  inquiry  will  often  show  that  there  is 
no  error  of  the  sensorial  processes,  centric  or  eccentric. 
Thus,  a  lady  had  the  delusion  that  she  had  lost  her  palate^ 
aj*  she  called  it.  A  mirror  was  held  to  her  face,  and  while 
she  opened  her  mouth  the  fact  was  pointed  out  to  her  that 
all  the  parts  were  present.  *' Yes,"  she  replied,  *'  I  see  all 
that :  the  form  is  there,  I  know  very  well,  but  the  substance 
is  gone  ;"  and  no  arguments  could  convince  her  to  the  con- 
trary. A  gentleman  conceived  that  his  right  hand  was 
made  of  glass,  and  therefore,  to  prevent  its  being  broken, 
he  kept  it  carefully  enclosed  in  a  stout  case  ma'le  to  fit  it 
accurately.  On  calling  his  attention  to  the  physical  qual- 
ities of  his  hand,  and  pointing  out  how  they  differed  from 
those  of  glass,  he  said,  "  I  once  thought  just  as  you  do. 
My  brain  was  then  incapable  of  appreciating  minute  dif- 
ferences as  well  as  it  can  now:  and  though  I  confess  that 
my  senses  still  convey  to  me  the  idea  that  my  hand  is  like 
other  people's,  yet  I  know  the  conception  is  erroneous,  and 
I  correct  it  at  onco  by  my  reason.  My  hand  looks  like 
flesh  and  blood,  but  it  is  glass  for  m!  that.  Nothing  is 
more  calculated  to  deceive  than  the  senses."  Persons  af- 
fected with  uncomplicated  intellectual  insanity  may  go 
through  the  world  without  giving  any  considerable  evi- 
dence of  ment.al  derangement  unless  the  suliject  of  their 
delusion  be  touched  upon.  Still,  there  is  no  telling  to 
what  extremes  a  delusion  may  carry  its  subject.  Such  a 
person,  for  instance,  imagines  that  he  is  the  emperor  of 


Russia.  At  first  he  does  not  comprehend  the  fuTl  import- 
ance of  his  supposed  position,  and  if  of  moderate  reason- 
ing power,  possessing  deficient  information,  and  naturally 
of  a  quiet  disposition,  he  may  never  go  further  than  dress- 
ing himself  in  some  tawdry  fi'nery  and  strutting  pompously 
through  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  But  under  other  cir- 
cumstances he  reflects  upon  the  greatness  of  his  station, 
and  thus  from  time  to  time  conceives  new  ideas  of  his 
powers  and  importance,  and  may  thus  become  a  very  trouble- 
some patient.  He  comes  to  believe,  perhaps,  that  he  has 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  may  attempt  to  exercise 
his  imaginary  prerogative.  Delusions  in  regard  to  relatives 
and  friends  are  very  common,  and  hence  the  conduct  of  the 
person  entertaining  them  is  changed  as  it  relates  to  the  ob- 
jects of  his  erroneous  ideas.  It  is  a  usual  thing,  therefore, 
for  such  an  insane  person  to  disinherit  those  who  would 
naturally  be  heirs  to  his  property.  This  point  is  of  im- 
portance in  its  medico-legal  relations. 

Delusions  may  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  affect  the 
emotions  secondarily.  A  very  common  delusion  is  that  of 
having  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  accordingly 
the  patient  suffers  great  emotional  disturbance.  This  in- 
fluence upon  the  emotions  is  perfectly  natural  and  logical, 
for  if  the  person  really  has  committed  a  sin  for  which  there 
is  no  hope  of  pardon,  and  has  thus  incurred  the  punish- 
ment of  eternal  damnation,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  emo- 
tions of  sorrow  and  despair  were  not  excited  into  activity. 
Such  cases,  however,  are  not  to  be  embraced  under  the  head 
of  emotional  insanity  :  and  though  at  first  sight  they  may 
appear  to  be  of  that  type,  inquiry  will  reveal  the  fact  of 
the  pre-existence  of  the  delusion. 

III.  Em"/i'>naf  fiifinnih/. — The  emotions  are  at  all  times 
difficult  to  control,  but  they  may  acquire  such  nndue  promi- 
nence as  to  dominate  over  the  intellect  and  the  will,  and 
assume  the  entire  mastery  of  the  actions  in  one  or  more  re- 
spects. This  effect  may  be  produced  suddenly,  from  the 
operation  of  some  cause  capable  of  disturbing  the  normal 
balance  which  exists  among  the  several  parts  of  the  mind, 
or  it  may  result  from  influences  which  act  slowly,  but  with 
gradually  increasing  effect.  In  either  case  there  is  not 
necessarily  either  delusion  or  error  of  judgment,  but  it  very 
generally  happens  that  the  intellect  sooner  or  later  becomes 
involved.  Emotional  insanity  may  l.>e  produced  without 
there  being  an}' discoverable  cause,  and  without  the  patient 
being  able  to  allege  a  motive.  Some  emotions  are  more 
frequently  disordered  than  others.  Those  of  a  sorrowful 
character  are  pre-eminent  in  this  respect,  and  when  they 
are  affected  the  type  of  insanity  called  melancholia  is  the 
result.  This  may  be  either  acute  or  elironic  in  its  course. 
The  first  is  rarely  uncomplicated,  and  hence  will  be  more 
properly  considered  under  the  head  of  Mnuia.  Homicide, 
suicide,  and  other  crimes  may  be  the  result  of  emotional 
insanity  as  well  as  of  intellectual  insanity.  The  mos't  com- 
mon of  these  is  undoubtedly  suicide,  the  individual  com- 
mitting self-destruction  in  order  to  escape  from  the  depress- 
ing influences  which  act  upon  him.  A  person,  for  instance, 
to  cite  the  example  previously  given,  imbibes  the  delusion 
that  he  h.as  committed  the  unpardonable  sin  or  that  God 
has  deserted  him,  and  in  consequence  passes  into  a  condi- 
tion of  settled  melancholy,  during  which  he  may  attempt 
self-destruction  to  escape  from  his  harrowing  thoughts,  or 
commit  a  homicide  in  order  that  the  same  end  may  be  ac- 
complished by  his  being  hanged  for  murder.  Other  emo- 
tions may  of  course  be  excited  into  morbid  activity  by  de- 
rangement of  the  intellect.  Delusional  jealousy,  anger, 
hatred,  or  love  may  thus  urge  their  unfortunate  victim  to 
the  perpetration  of  crime,  plunge  him  into  a  depth  of  un- 
happiness  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  or  lift  him  into 
an  ecstasy  of  bli?s  far  exceeding  that  derivable  from  the 
realization  of  all  his  wishes. 

Under  the  head  of  moral  insanity,  Dr.  Prichard  several 
years  ago  described  a  form  of  mental  derangement  which 
embraces  several  species  which  are  now  more  properly 
placed  under  other  heads.  Several  of  these  are  clearly 
emotional  in  character,  and  most  of  them  relate  to  altered 
modes  of  feeling  or  of  the  affective  faculties,  and  therefore, 
in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  may  also  be  called  emo- 
tional. Careful  and  thorough  inquiry  will,  however,  often 
show  that  the  primary  difficulty  is  one  of  defect,  not  of 
aberration  or  exaggeration,  and  that,  therefore,  these  in- 
stances of  deficient  moral  sense,  leading  the  subjects  to  the 
perpetration  of  crimes  of  various  kinds,  should  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  imbecility.  Many  cases  of  what  are 
called  temporary  insanity,  mania  ephemera,  transitory 
mania,  and  morbid  impulse  are  really  instances  of  emotional 
insanity.  That  such  a  condition  exists  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  it  is  important,  both  as  regards  the  subject  and 
society,  to  be  able  to  recognize  or  to  disprove  its  presence. 
A  few  words,  therefore,  on  this  point  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  state  with  which  transitory  emotional  insanity 
is  most  apt  to  be  confounded  is  that  which  has  been  desig- 
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nated  "  heat  of  passion.'*  Passion  is  emotional  activity.  It 
refers  to  that  mode  of  the  mind  in  which  certain  impres- 
sions or  emotions  are  felt,  and  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
tendency  or  impulse,  often  irresistible,  to  act  in  accordance 
with  these  impressions  or  emotions  irrespective  of  the  in- 
tellect. An  act  performed  in  tho  heat  of  passion  is  ouo 
prompted  by  an  emotiun  which  for  the  moment  controls  tho 
will,  the  intellect  not  being  called  into  action.  It  is  an  act, 
therefore,  performed  without  reflection.  The  passions  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  this 
power  of  checking  their  manifestations  is  capable  of  being 
greatly  increased  by  self-discipline.  Some  persons  hold 
their  passions  in  entire  subjugation;  others  are  led  away 
by  very  slight  emotional  disturbance:?.  Tho  law  recognizes 
tho  natural  weakness  of  man  in  this  respect,  and  wisely 
discriminates  between  acts  done  after  duo  reflection  and 
those  committed  in  tho  midst  of  passional  excitement. 

The  acts  performed  during  tein|)orary  emotional  insanity, 
in  their  more  obvious  aspects  and  when  viewed  isolatcdiy, 
resemble  those  dono  in  the  heat  of  passion.  But  they  are 
so  only  as  regards  the  acts  themselves.  Thus,  a  person 
entering  the  room  at  tho  Very  moment  when  one  man  was 
in  tho  act  of  shooting  another  would  be  unable  to  tell 
whether  tho  homicide  was  dono  in  the  heat  of  passion  or 
under  the  influence  of  an  attack  of  temporary  insanity  ; 
he  would  be  equally  unable  to  say  whether  it  was  committed 
in  malice  aforethought  or  in  self-defence.  The  act,  there- 
fore, by  itself,  can  teach  us  nothing.  We  must  look  to  tho 
attending  circumstances  and  to  tho  antecedents  of  tho  per- 
petrator for  the  facts  which  are  to  enlighten  us  as  to  tho 
state  of  mind  of  tho  actor.  Now,  the  conditions  of  tem>- 
porary  emotional  insanity  are  so  well  marked  that  tho  act 
which  indicates  tho  height  of  the  paroxysm  may  almost  bo 
disregarded,  for  it  is  always  preceded  by  symptoms  of 
mental  aberration,  while  acts  done  in  the  heat  of  passion 
arc  not  thus  foreshadowed.  And  as  regards  the  subsequent 
state  of  the  individual  the  distinction  is  equally  apparent. 
The  one  who  has  committed  a  criminal  act  in  the  heat  of 
passion  soon  subsides  to  his  ordinary  condition  of  equa- 
nimity, and  generally  begins  to  think  of  his  safety.  The 
one  who  has  perpetratcl  a  similar  act  during  an  attack  of 
temporary  emotional  insanity  never  thinks  of  escape,  nor 
even  avoids  publicity.  lie  may  even  boast  of  his  conduct 
or  deliver  himself  into  tho  hands  of  tho  law.  What  is, 
however,  of  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  though  ho 
may  subside  into  a  condition  of  comparative  sanity,  tlio 
evidences  of  disease  are  still  present,  and  remain  in  him 
for  days,  weeks,  or  even  months  and  years.  These  symp- 
toms arc  generally  those  of  cerebral  congestion,  to  which 
attention  has  already  been  directed.  In  tho  heat  of  passion 
the  act  follows  immediately  on  tho  excitation  of  which  it 
is  the  logical  sequence.  In  temporary  insanity  tho  act  is 
the  culmination  of  a  scries  of  disordered  physical  and  men- 
tal manifestations,  and  may  or  may  not  be  in  relation  with 
tho  emotional  cause.  Tho  distinction  is  therefore  clear 
and  precise. 

IV.  Volltioufil  InttnnUtf. — In  uncomplicated  volitional 
insanity  there  aro  no  delusions  and  no  emotional  disturb- 
ances, but  solely  an  inaliility  to  exert  tho  will  in  nccordanco 
with  the  intelleid.  Many  cases  of  morbid  impulse  aro  in- 
stances of  volitional  insanity,  in  which  an  idea  suddenly 
flashes  across  tho  mind  and  is  imrnedintciy  carried  out  by 
tho  individual,  although  his  intellect  and  his  emotions  aro 
strongly  exerted  against  it.  Thus,  a  person  who  previously 
has  not  exhibited  any  very  obvious  symptoms  of  mental 
derangement — though  careful  inquiry  will  invariably  slmw 
that  slight  evidences  of  cerebral  tliwease  have  been  present 
for  some  days — instantanc(jusly  feels  a  morliid  impul;»o  to 
commit  a  murder  or  perpetrato  some  other  criminal  act, 
and  is  forced  to  yield,  notwithstanding  all  tho  efforts  ho 
may  make.  Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  are  on  record. 
Thus,  Esquirol  relates  tho  case  of  anmn  thirty-two  years  old, 
of  a  nervous  temperament  and  quiet  disposition,  who  hud 
been  well  educated  and  who  was  fond  of  the  fine  arts.  Ho  had 
Buffered  from  a  brain  disorder,  but  hatl  been  several  months 
cured.  After  being  in  Paris  for  about  two  months,  during 
which  time  he  ted  a  jierfeclly  regular  life,  he  one  ilay  en- 
tered tho  Palais  do  Justice  and  attacked  an  advocate  with 
great  fury.  The  next  morning  when  seen  by  Ks(|uirol  ho 
was  perfectly  tranquil  and  composed,  showed  no  anger 
whatever,  ami  had  slept  well  all  night.  Tho  samo  day  ho 
designed  a  landscape.  He  reettUeeted  wiiat  he  had  dono 
the  previous  day,  and  sjioko  of  it  with  oo(»1ik'ss.  lie  do- 
olarcd  that  lio  liad  entertained  no  ill-will  against  the  atlvo- 
cate,  had  never  oven  seen  him  before,  and  had  no  business 
with  him  or  any  other  lawyer.  He  eould  not  understand, 
ho  said,  what  hatl  actuated  him  to  make  tho  assault.  Sub- 
sequently ho  exhibited  no  indications  whatever  of  being 
insane.  Many  instances  of  so-eallcd  moral  insanity  may 
properly  bo  ]daced  under  tho  head  <)f  volitional  insanity, 
for  they  aro  characterized  by  un  inability  to  so  exert  the 


will  as  to  refrain  from  tho  perpetration  of  acts  known  to  bo 
crimes.  Of  such  aro  eases  of  kleptomania,  dipsomania, 
pyromania,  etc.  Tho  will  in  insanity  is  often  secondarily 
affected  through  disturbance  originating  in  the  intellect  or 
the  emotions,  and  acts  are  hence  jicrformcd  which  give 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  mental  aberration.  In  mania 
of  all  kinds,  and  especially  in  dementia  and  general  paral- 
ysis, there  is  either  a  loss  of  volitional  control  or  an  in- 
ability to  exert  the  normal  will-power. 

V.  Muiu'i. — In  mania  the  mind  is  affected  in  several, 
generally  all  of  its  parts.  There  are  illusions,  hallucina- 
tions, delusions,  emotional  disturbance,  and  loss  of  voli- 
tional power  or  control.  The  patient  is  either  morbidly 
excited  or  depressed,  and  is  often  violent  in  his  language 
and  actions.  Acute  mania  is  the  more  common  species  of 
mental  aberration,  and  in  its  two  tyjtes  of  exaltation  and 
depression  constitutes  the  form  most  commonly  met  with. 

Acute  Mitutn  with  Exaltat'tou  has  its  prodromatic  stage, 
the  symptoms  of  which  aro  very  similar  to  those  which 
precede  an  attack  of  fully  developed  cerebral  congestion. 
These,  in  the  main,  are  pain  and  I'ulness  in  the  head,  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  iuercasctl  irritability  of  the  mind,  and, 
above  all,  wakefulness.  In  addition,  there  arc  restlessness 
of  body  and  a  singularity  of  behavior  which  strikes  those 
thrown  into  intimate  relations  with  the  subject,  and  causes 
them  to  suspect  that  something  is  wrong  with  him.  The 
character  and  disposition  undergo  a  change,  and  it  is  very 
common  for  unfounded  prejudices  to  be  formed  against 
persons  formerly  hiirhly  esteemed.  Peforo  very  long  there 
are  illusions  and  hallucinations.  At  first  the  patient  strug- 
gles against  them,  but  eventually  ho  accepts  them  as  true, 
and  hence  becomes  subject  to  delusions.  These  are  rarely 
fixed  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  may  not  bo  so  through  the 
whole  course  of  tho  disorder.  With  these  symptoms  there 
are  derangements  in  other  organs  besides  tlic  brain.  Thus, 
the  appetite  is  lessened,  the  bowels  aro  torpid,  the  kidneys 
fail  to  eliminate  the  normal  quantity  of  urine,  the  heart 
becomes  irregular  in  its  actions  and  beats  with  increased 
frequency — a  certain  sign  of  a  weak  and  excited  nervous 
system — and  tho  skin  is  cither  bathed  in  ]»erspiration  or  Is 
dry  and  hard.  With  tho  full  development  of  the  disorder 
tho  patient  becomes  incoherent  and  rambling,  showing  a 
great  disposition  to  talk,  to  laugh,  and  to  sing,  and  to  in- 
dulge in  antics  of  various  kinds.  His  delusions  mainly 
have  reference  to  himself;  ho  imagines  t!»at  he  is  some 
great  personage,  that  he  has  suddenly  become  very  rich,  or 
that  he  has  been  specially  singled  out  for  some  other  piece 
of  good  fortune.  Not  unfrcquently  he  is  exceedingly  trou- 
blesome, destroying  tho  furniture  of  his  room,  tearing  his 
clothes,  attacking  those  around  him,  and  making  all  kinds 
of  attempts  to  escape  from  restraint;  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  rarely  any  serious  effort  to  do  great  bodily  harm 
either  to  himself  or  others.  Sometimes,  however — and  this 
fact  should  always  bo  borne  in  mind  by  the  attendants — 
there  isadisposition  to  perpetrate  acts  of  extreme  violence, 
and  such  a  tendency,  even  when  not  jireviously  manifested, 
may  very  suddenly  bo  developed.  As  a  rule,  jiatients  with 
acute  mania  lose  all  sense  of  decency,  and  become  exceed- 
ingly filthy  in  their  habits  and  obscene  in  their  language 
and  conduct.  M  times  such  lunatics  exhibit  a  surprising 
degree  of  cunning,  and  aro  able  to  exorcise  great  control 
over  their  conduct  when  they  havo  an  end  ttp  accom]pli^h. 
They  may  thus  deceive  tho  young  and  incxjtcrieneed  phy- 
sician, and  induce  him  to  forego  tho  idea  of  jmtting  them 
under  permanent  restraint,  or  they  may  so  impose  on 
him  as  to  induce  him  to  relax  his  vigilance,  and  thus  allow 
of  their  committing  some  outrageous  act.  It  must  be  re- 
membereil  that  ncuto  mania  is  not  suddenly  cured,  but  runs 
a  definite  and  allotted  course.  It  is  rare  that  t)ie  memory  of 
tho  patient  suffers  to  any  considerable  extent  in  acute 
mania.  Tho  patients  aro  perfectly  conscious  of  their  .•sur- 
roundings, an<l  aro  seldom  deceived  by  the  subterfuge  so 
frequently  and  sit  unjustifiably  cmployetl  tliat  they  are  ti' 
bo  taken  to  a  hotel  or  a  country-seat  when  about  to  depart 
for  an  asylum.  If  tho  stratagem  does  for  a  moment  impose 
upon  them,  they  recollect  the  fraud,  and  will  not  again  re- 
pose confidence  in  those  who  liavc!  perjK-trated  it.  Their 
appetites  aro  generally  unchangetl.  n  in  the  habit  of 
smoking  or  drinking,  they  still  want  their  tobacco  and  their 
wine,  and  aro  usually  ablo  to  cat  a  full  allowance  of  food. 
After  tlieir  entrance  into  the  asylum  the  main  (»bjee(  of 
their  lives  is  to  get  out  again  as  soon  as  possible.  Tliey 
often  reoogni/.o  their  condition,  and  will  call  attention  to 
any  indications  of  improvement  they  may  exhibit,  Thoy 
are  not  for  a  moment  deceived  by  the  delusions  of  their 
fellow-lunatics.  It  is  rarely  the  ease  that  the  sleep  is  regu- 
lar and  sound.  Often  they  will  lie  awake  al  night  talking 
over  their  plans,  or  else  will  annoy  their  attendants  in  every 
conceivable  way.  Although  having  usually  uncomfortablo 
feelings  in  the  head,  they  rarely  suffer  from  ncuto  pain  in 
that  part  of  tho  body. 
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Acute  Mania  with  Depression. — The  acute  melancholia 
of  many  authors  is  a  very  terrible  form  of  mental  aberra- 
tion. Like  that  just  described,  it  is  generally  preceded  by 
prodromata,  which  indicate  by  their  character  the  type  of 
insanity  which  is  about  to  be  developed,  but  it  often  ap- 
pears with  great  suddenness.  In  the  case  of  a  lady  the 
first  evidence  of  mental  disorder  was  a  violent  scream,  due 
to  the  fact  that  an  idea  had  instantaneous]}'  flashed  through 
her  mind  that  she  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  and 
had  consequently  lost  all  hope  of  saving  her  soul.  For  sev- 
eral days  she  continued,  with  scarcely  an  intermission,  to 
scream,  to  cry,  and  to  sob,  at  the  same  time  showing  the 
greatest  terror  from  apprehension  that  the  devils  were  ap- 
proaching her.  Gradually  this  extreme  state  became  less 
violent,  but  she  still  continued  to  be  actuated  by  intense 
fear,  and  paced  the  floor  night  and  day,  wringing  her 
hands,  weei)ing.  and  exclaiming,  *•  Lost  I  lost!  lost  for 
ever!"  In  another  case  of  a  lady  the  idea  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  her  that  she  was  about  to  be  killed.  She  screamed 
and  begged  and  prayed  to  those  around  her  not  to  allow  her 
to  bo  injured.  In  the  furniture  and  attendants  she  saw  her 
murderers,  and  to  oscajie  from  them  made  several  attempts 
to  throw  herself  out  of  the  window.  Then  she  believed 
that  she  was  to  be  poisoned,  and  refused  all  food  with  the 
utmost  pertinacity,  closing  her  teeth  so  firmly  together  that 
it  was  only  by  the  use  of  great  strength  that  they  could  be 
opened.  Of  all  the  forms  of  insanity,  this  is  the  one  in 
which  illusions  and  hallucinations  of  the  senses  are  most 
common.  These  are  particularly  so  as  regards  sight  and 
hearing,  and  do  not,  as  a  general  thing,  refer  to  the  body 
of  the  patient,  although  gf-'uerally  in  direct  relation  with 
his  delusion.  In  all  cases  of  acute  mania  with  depression 
too  great  care  cannot  be  taken  to  prevent  self-injury  or 
suicide.  It  must  bo  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  tho  idea 
is  a  very  common  one  with  this  class  of  patients,  and  that 
frequently  they  manifest  great  astuteness  in  concealing  it 
till  they  are  ready  to  make  the  attempt. 

VI.  General  Parnf)/>tis. — Tho  aff"ection  known  as  general 
paralysis  was  first  described  by  Delaye  in  1S22,  by  Bayle 
in  the  same  year,  and,  with  much  more  thoroughness  and 
exactness,  by  Calmeil  in  lS2fi.  It  is  a  very  common  form 
of  mental  derangement,  and,  aside  from  the  implication 
of  the  mind,  presents  the  very  striking  feature  of  a  grad- 
ually advancing  paralysis,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  it  involves,  sooner  or  later,  nearly  every  muscle 
of  the  body.  This  paralysis  may  show  itself  at  the  same 
time  that  the  insanity  is  manifested,  it  may  precede  the 
mental  derangement,  or  it  may  be  subsequent  thereto.  The 
latter  is  much  the  more  usual  order.  The  mental  symp- 
toms difi'er  in  several  important  respects  from  those  which 
occur  in  other  forms  of  insanity.  The  first  indication  of 
disease  is  generally  an  excessive  anxiety  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters which  are  really  of  no  great  importance.  Of  the  cases 
which  have  come  under  my  care,  one  was  first  made  ap- 
parent by  a  morbid  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
that  he  was  not  managing  some  trust-funds  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way;  another,  by  the  idea  that  he  was  constantly 
wounding  the  feelings  of  his  friends  ;  and  another  was  con- 
stantly changing  his  mind  about  the  most  trivial  things, 
and  apparently  thinking  that  the  world  watched  with  great 
anxiety  all  his  movements.  At  first,  the  general  mental 
type  is  that  of  depression.  The  emotions  are  easily  e.xcited, 
and  the  delusions  which  soon  make  their  appearance  are  of 
the  melancholic  form.  The  idea  of  ])ropricty  in  the  every- 
day acts  of  life  seems  to  bo  lost,  and  the  patient  will  com- 
mit all  kinds  of  indecent  acts  without  appearing  to  bo  aware 
that  ho  is  doing  anything  unusual.  His  memory  fails 
rapidly,  and  his  intellectual  vigor  declines  from  the  very 
first.  Hence,  he  is  not  able  to  argue  in  defence  of  his  de- 
lusions, but  attacks  with  physical  force  those  who  venture  | 
to  differ  with  him.  His  acts  are  in  other  respects  eccentric 
and  absurd.  He  spends  money  in  things  which  are  of  no 
manner  of  use  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  refuses  to  pay 
his  small  debts ;  he  harasses  in  every  possible  way  those 
who  are  about  him.  gives  them  impossible  orders,  and  then 
abuses  them  if  they  are  not  at  once  obeyed  :  he  is  whimsical 
at  the  tabic,  and  drinks  vor.aciously,  or  declares  that  noth- 
ing is  cooked  to  suit  him,  and  leaves  the  table  in  a  rage. 
Gradually  the  form  of  his  mental  aberration  changes;  he 
becomes  more  cheerful,  forms  all  kiu<ls  of  impossible 
schemes  for  suddenly  acquiring  great  wealth,  and  these 
are  quickly  abandoned  for  others  equally  impracticable. 
Thus,  delusion  after  delusion  rapidly  succeeds  each  other, 
and  these,  in  the  great  majority  of  eases,  relate  to  tho 
grandeur,  the  wealth,  the  physical  strength,  or  some  other 
great  quality  of  the  patient,  constituting  the  (Ulire  ilea 
f/randeurs  of  the  French.  One  will  tell  of  his  immense 
palaces  built  of  gold  and  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and 
in  the  next  breath  will  descant  on  his  great  weight  or  his 
extreme  lightness,  or  on  the  number  of  children  he  has,  or 
on  the  millions  of  operas  he  has  composed.    Another  urges 


his  great  importance  in  the  political  world — tells  us  that 
he  has  elected  all  the  members  of  Congress  himself,  that  he 
has  paidi)ff  the  national  debt,  and  that  in  consequence  ho 
is  to  be  made  emperor  of  tho  United  States,  with  a  salary 
of  a  thousand  millions  a  year;  that  he  is  going  to  have  a 
thousand  physicians,  who  are  to  be  clothed  in  blue  velvet 
uniforms  embroidered  with  gold  and  diamonds;  that  he 
has  chartered  the  Great  Eastern  for  a  pleasure-trip,  and 
engaged  ten  thousand  musicians  and  a  similar  number  of 
ballet-dancers  to  go  with  him.  The  next  day  he  has  for- 
gotten all  these  fancies,  and  is  off  on  another  series  of  ab- 
surd ideas.  In  no  respect  is  be  restrained  in  the  extent  of 
his  delusions.  Impossibilities  are  not  regarded.  While 
scarcely  able  to  drag  one  leg  after  the  other,  he  will  brag 
of  his  great  fleetncss  of  foot,  and  in  the  very  death-ga?:p 
will  mutter  about  his  extreme  strength  or  endurance.  The 
symptoms  connected  with  sensation  are  equally  well  marked. 
In  the  early  stage  headache  is  often  very  severe — so  much 
so  that,  as  Wostphal  has  remarked  in  his  excellent  mono- 
graph on  the  subject  of  general  paralysis,  the  patient  often 
dashes  his  head  against  the  wall.  At  other  times  the  feel- 
ing in  the  head  is  that  of  fulness  or  tightness,  and  these 
sensations  are  often  accompanied  with  vertigo.  Neuralgia 
iu  various  parts  of  the  body  is  common,  and  some  of  my 
patients  have  complained  of  the  ditTerent  degrees  of  numb- 
ness, especially  in  the  hands  and  feet.  But  still  more 
strongly  manifested  are  the  disorders  of  motility,  due  to 
the  progressive  paralysis.  Quo  which  is  very  often  ob- 
served before  any  mental  derangement  is  perceived  is  a 
slight  defect  of  articulation,  due  to  paralysis  of  the  lips. 
At  first  this  is  scarcely  perceptible;  thei'e  is  merely  a  little 
trembling — an  action  such  ns  that  seen  in  persons  who  are 
endeavoring  to  restrain  their  emotions — but  it  is  suflScient 
to  give  indistinctness  to  the  utterance  of  those  words  which 
contain  labial  letters.  The  tongue  is  the  next  to  be  affect- 
ed. Examination  shows  that  there  arc  fibrillary  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles,  and  the  organ  is  moved  with  less  fa- 
cility. The  articulation  is  slovenly,  words  are  slurred  over, 
and  there  are  both  stammering  and  stuttering.  The  patient 
notices  these  difiicuUics,  and  in  endeavoring  to  obviate  them 
makes  matters  worse  by  his  inability  to  be  exact,  contrast- 
ing strongly  with  his  efforts.  The  paralysis  of  the  tongue 
gradually  becomes  more  complete,  and  at  last  this  organ 
can  only  be  moved  with  great  difliculty.  The  other  facial 
muscles  participate,  and  a  blank,  somewhat  sorrowful,  ex- 
pression is  constantly  present.  The  voice  loses  its  fulness 
and  there  is  great  difficulty  of  swallowing.  The  muscles 
of  the  eye  are  also  generally  involved,  producing  ptosis 
from  paralysis  of  the  levator  palpcbrie  superiosus,  diplopia 
from  implication  of  the  internal  rectus,  and  contraction  of 
the  pupil;  all  of  these  effects,  except  the  Ia?t,  being  duo 
to  lesion  existing  at  the  point  of  origin  or  in  the  course  of 
the  third  nerve.  The  pupils  are  often  unequal,  and  Austin 
ileclares,  with  all  seriousness,  that  contraction  of  the  right 
pupil  is  associated  with  melancholic  delusions,  and  con- 
traction of  the  left  pupil  with  elation.  Farther  investiga- 
tion has  not  confirmed  this  theory.  The  gait  of  patients 
affected  with  paralysis  is  very  peculiar,  and  is  of  two  dis- 
tinct kinds.  In  the  one  it  is  similar  to  that  of  a  person 
suffering  from  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spi- 
nal cord  (locomotor  ataxia).  The  feet  are  lifted  high,  and 
are  thrown  down  with  a  great  deal  of  force,  the  heel  strik- 
ing the  ground  first.  As  "Wostphal  remarks,  patients  with 
this  gait  cannot  stand  with  the  eyes  shut  and  the  feet  close 
together.  In  the  other  kind  the  feet  are  scarcely  lifted  from 
tho  ground,  but  are  shuffled  over  it,  and  the  action  is  some- 
what like  that  of  a  person  attempting  to  balance  himself 
on  a  tight-rope.  Patients  with  this  gait  can  without  diffi- 
culty stand  with  the  eyes  shut.  As  regards  the  upper  ex- 
tremities, the  fingers  lose  their  strength  and  delicate  co- 
ordinating power.  The  handwriting  is  shaky,  and  there  is 
awkwardness  in  buttoning  the  clothing.  The  grip  of  the 
hand  is  still  strong,  but  there  is  an  impossibility,  as  shown 
by  the  dynamograph.  of  maintaining  a  continuous  muscu- 
lar contraction  for  even  a  few  seconds.  The  senses,  with 
the  exception  of  sight,  do  not  often  become  materially  af- 
fected. Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  causes  amaurosis  or 
amblyopia.  Ophthalmoscopic  examination  will  very  gene- 
rally detect  this  condition  of  the  papilla  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  together  with  retinal  and  choroidal 
anaemia.  Convulsive  seizures  occur,  and  these  are  gene- 
rally epileptiform  in  character,  thovigh  occasionally  they 
ore  of  tho  nature  of  apoplexy.  They  vary  greatly  in  cha- 
racter, sometimes  resembling  the  jietlt  mal  of  epilepsy,  at 
others  characterized  by  strong  convulsive  movements  or 
coma.  Besides  these,  there  are  attacks  of  complete  paraly- 
sis of  certain  muscles,  which,  however,  rarely  leave  any 
permanent  effects,  the  usual  degree  of  power  being  regained 
in  a  few  days. 

The  course  of  general  paralysis  is  often  marked  by  pe- 
riods of  great  improvement,  and  the  patient's  friends  im- 
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acrine  that  he  is  certainly  recovering.  The  symptoms,  men- 
tal and  physical,  all  abate  in  violence,  and  may  even  dis- 
appear to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  be  evident  tp  general 
observers.  But  the  physician  must  not  be  deceived,  for 
the  amelioration  is  merely  temporary,  and  sooner  or  later 
the  disease  regains  its  former  ascendency.  AX  no  time, 
even  during  the  height  of  the  remission,  is  the  mind  of  the 
patient  in  such  a  condition  as  to  admit  of  any  considerable 
intellectual  exertion.  There  may  bo  an  absence  ot  delu- 
sions, but  mental  weakness  still  exists.  Progressively,  this 
decline  in  the  force  of  the  mind  becomes  more  strongly 
miirked,  until  at  last  a  condition  of  extreme  dementia  is 
reached.  Simultaneously,  the  physical  power  diminishes, 
until  flnallv  the  patient,  unable  to  walk,  to  stand,  or  even 
to  sit,  is  confined  to  his  bed  for  the  rest  of  his  existence. 
Bed-sores  form  and  deglutition  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult.  From  this  cause  the  food  may  become  impacted 
in  the  fauces,  and  thus  death  be  produced  by  interruption  of 
the  respiratory  process,  or  the  food  may  enter  the  larynx. 
The  sensibility  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cheeks  and 
fauces  is  notablv  diminished,  and  hence  the  patient  in  eat- 
in"  goes  on  filling  his  mouth,  not  knowing  th.at  he  is  doing 
sof  When  he  at  last  attempts  to  swallow,  the  mass  of  food 
is  greater  than  can  pass  down  the  a;soph.agus,  and  iinless 
some  one  is  near  to  assist  him  he  chokes  to  death.  Death 
may  otherwise  take  place  from  a  gradual  cessation  of  the 
respiratory  process  or  from  sheer  exhaustion.  The  dura- 
tion of  general  jiaralysis  is  variable.  Sometimes  death  re- 
sults in  a  few  months,  and  in  others  it  may  be  deferred  for 
five  or  six  years.  The  average  period  is  about  three  years. 
General  paralysis  is  not  likely  to  be  confounded  with  any 
other  affection  than  chronic  alcoholic  intoxication,  from 
which  the  history  of  the  case  and  its  general  progress  will 
suffice  to  distinguish  it.  With  lead-paralysis  it  has  scarcely 
any  features  in  common.  General  paralysis  is  almost  invari- 
ably fatal.  A  few  cases  of  recovery  have  been  reported, 
but  there  is  room  for  doubting  that  most  of  them  were 
actual  cases  of  the  disease,  and  the  others  were  probably, 
as  Griesinger  suggests,  instances  in  which  the  remission 
was  long. 

VII.  Idi'ocy  and  Demeiitw.—In  idiocy  there  13  such  an 
abnormal  organization  of  the  nervous  system  or  arrest  of 
development  that  deficiency  of  mind  results  as  a  natural 
consequence.  Many  idiots  are  possessed  of  less  intellectual 
force  than  well-trained  dogs  or  other  animals.  Occasion- 
ally, idiots  show  an  excessive  development  of  some  one 
mental  facultv,  which  has  appeared  to  grow  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  rest.  This  is  especially  seen  as  regards  the  ca- 
pacity for  appreciating  and  remembering  musical  tones 
and  for  actiuiring  the  ability  to  perform  automatically,  as 
it  were,  upon  some  musical  instrument.  There  is  scarcely 
an  idiot  whose  mental  status  cannot  be  elevated  by  system- 
atic and  ajipropriate  education,  though  where  the  cranial 
development  is  small  no  very  material  progress  is  to  bo  ex- 
pected. ,    ^        ,   . 

X/emeii/m.— Dementia  may  be  primary,  but  such  is  very 
rarely  the  case,  it  being  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances 
the  consequence  of  an  acute  attack  of  insanity  or  incident 
to  old  af  0.  The  characteristic  feature  of  dementia  is  mental 
■weaknes's,  and  this  is  shown  as  regards  the  emotions,  the 
intellect,  and  the  will.  The  former  are  not  held  under  con- 
trol ;  slight  matters  bring  them  into  inordinate  action,  and 
tears  are  shed  and  laughter  excited  when  there  is  no  ade- 
quate cause  for  the  one  or  the  other.  The  intellect  is  af- 
fected in  all  its  parts.  The  jiower  of  apiilication  or  of  fi.ving 
the  attention  is  materially  lessened  ;  and  this  is  doubtless 
one  reason  why  imperfect  ideas  are  formed  of  very  simjilo 
matters,  and  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  conceive  a  series  of 
connected  thoughts.  The  memory,  especially  for  recent 
events,  is  weakened  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  the  delu- 
sions of  the  patient,  if  still  present,  arc  constantly  under- 
going change  from  the  impossibility  of  recollecting  them. 
Volition  is  almost  entirely  abolished.  The  patient  is  al- 
together controlled  by  others,  the  idea  of  offering  opposition 
to'their  wishes  never  entering  his  mind.  The  facial  ex- 
pression of  a  patient  affected  with  dementia  is  not  always 
characteristic,  and  this  mainly  fortho  reason  that  the  phys- 
ical health  is  generally  good.  The  deficiency  of  mental 
poiver  is,  however,  readily  ]ierceived  in  the  majority  of 
cases  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  excite  the  brain  to  action. 
The  failure  of  the  face  to  respond  to  the  ideas  sought  to  bo 
conveved  becomes  verv  evident. 

Cumr,.— Among  the  causes  inherent  in  the  individual 
none  is  so  powerful  in  its  action  iis  hereditary  tendency. 
This  may  show  itself  not  only  by  the  fact  that  ancestors 
have  been  insane,  but  that  insanity  in  the  descendants  may 
have  resulted  from  hysteria,  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  or  some 
other  general  nervous  afi'eetion  in  them.  It  often  hniipcnii, 
too,  that  the  disease,  like  many  others  known  fn  be  hered- 
itary, skips  a  generation.  Insanity  is  more  common  in 
males  than  in  females,  though  the  difference  is  not  so  groat 


as  many  suppose.  The  period  of  life  between  twenty-five 
and  forty-five  is  that  at  which  insanity  is  most  liable  to 
make  its  appearance.  Cases  are  on  record  of  infants  having 
manifesteil  unequivocal  symptoms  of  mental  aberration, 
but  the  afi'eetion  is  not  often  met  with  under  the  age  of 
puberty.  The  civil  condition  of  the  individual  as  regards 
marriage  or  celibacy  exercises  an  efi'ect  over  the  causation 
of  insanity.  Statistics  show  that  celibates  of  both  sexes  are 
more  liable  than  the  married.  So  far  as  males  are  con- 
cerned, this  result  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  celi- 
bacy, as  a  rule,  the  mode  of  life  is  more  irregular.  In- 
sanity is  assuredly  more  common  among  civilized  than  un- 
civilized nations,  but  as  regards  the  different  classes  of  in- 
dividuals who  go  to  ni.ako  up  a  civilized  community,  it  ia 
very  certain  that  the  refined,  educated,  and  wealthy  classes 
are  not  so  liable  fo  insanity  as  the  lower  orders.  The  ex- 
citing causes  are  both  moral  and  physical.  Of  the  former, 
emotional  disturbance,  grief,  terror,  disappointed  affec- 
tion, anxiety,  great  joy,  etc.  stand  first  in  influence.  It  is 
doubtful  if  moderateintellectual  exertion  ever,  of  itself, 
causes  insanity.  It  is  only  when  the  brain  is  workeii  night 
and  day,  to  the  deprivation  of  sleep  and  without  suflicient 
change,  that  insanity  results  from  mental  labor.  Continual 
thiulTingon  one  subject  is  the  most  effectual  way  of  produ- 
cing ins'anity  by  the  action  of  the  brain,  .\mong  the  phys- 
ical causes,  drunkenness,  the  use  of  opium  and  other  nar- 
cotics, excessive  sexual  indulgence,  blows  on  the  head,  ex- 
posure to  severe  heat  or  cold,  the  puerperal  state,  and  cer- 
tain diseases  may  be  referred  to. 

Other  points  in  the  natural  history  of  insanity,  such  as 
the  diagnosis,  the  prognosis,  the  morbid  anatomy,  and  the 
treatment,  would  lead  too  much  into  the  domain  of  medical 
science  to  warrant  consideration  here. 

Prcvrdence  of  [nsanilij. — The  question  whether  insanity 
is  or  is  not  on  the  increase  has  for  many  years  been  dis- 
cussed, but  with  no  very  definite  result.  The  weight  of 
evidence,  however,  appears  to  be  to  the  effect  that,  although 
the  number  of  the  insane  reported  in  official  documents  is 
greater  every  year,  this  increase  is  apparent  only,  and  is 
due  to  the  facts  that  the  registry  is  constantly  becoming 
more  complete,  that  cases  of  insanity  are,  through  the  ad- 
vance of  medical  science,  more  readily  recognized,  and 
that  through  the  same  cause  there  are  fewer  deaths,  and 
that  hence  the  same  cases  are  counted  every  year.  Thus, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Medico-Psychological  Associa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  by  Dr.  Maudsley  in  Dec,  1871,  it  is 
shown  that  in  1S44  there  were  in  England  and  Wales, 
20,611  registered  insane  persons,  including  idiots,  or  1  in 
802  of  the  population;  on  Jan.  1,  1859,  the  total  number 
was  36,762,  or  1  in  535 :  in  1865,  the  number  was  45,950, 
or  1  in  434;  and  on  Jan.  1,  1871,  the  total  number  was 
56,755,  or  1  in  400. 

Now,  it  is  very  clearly  shown,  by  inquiring  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  new  cases  occurring  every  year,  that  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  borne  on  the  registers  is  not  the  result  of 
any  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  ]iersous  beeomiug 
insane  in  any  ono  year.  Thus,  Dr.  Maudsley  gives  the 
following  table,  showing  the  projiortiou  of  admissions  to 
the  population  in  each  of  the  twelve  years  from  1859  to 
1870,  inclusive: 


In  lS.i9,  1  in 2,114 

In  1860,  1  in 2,092 

In  IHOl,  1  in 2,l.'i6 

In  1802,  1  in 2,240 

lu  18G3,  1  in 2.307 

In  imi,  1  In 2,102 


In  ISfki,  1  in 2,013 

In  1866, 1  in 2,111 

In  1867, 1  in 2,015 

In  1868,  1  in 1,030 

In  1869,  1  in ^a.iS 

In  1870,  1  in 1,001 


This  table  shows  a  slight  increase  during  the  last  three 
years,  but  it  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  greater  diligence 
cxeroiseil  in  finding  cases,  and  by  the  fact  that  many  cases 
of  mental  disease  are  recognized  and  counted  as  such  when 
formerly  they  were  not. 

Upon  the  whole.  Dr.  Maudsley  draws  the  following  con- 
clusions:  "(1)  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  cases  of  insanity  to  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  no  evidence,  therefore,  of  an  increased  liability 
to  insanity.  (2)  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  such  an  in- 
crease in  iirder  to  account  for  the  undoubted  great  increaso 
in  the  number  of  registered  insane  persons.  (3)  The  <lil- 
ferenee  between  1  insane  person  in  812  of  the  population 
in  1811,  and  1  in  4011  in  1870,  is  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  former  year  tile  returns  in- 
clu.led  onlv  half  the  existing  insane  persons  in  the  country, 
while  in  the  latter  vear  nciirlv  all  of  them  have  been  regis- 
tered (I )  Some  p"nrt  of  the  dilTerenec  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  certain  patients  arc  regist.Tcd  as  hinnlics  now  who 
would  never  have  been  fhoughl  so  in  times  past.  (5)  A 
lower  rate  of  mortality  and  a  lower  (.ereenlage  of  recov- 
eries mav  account  for  a  part  of  the  increase  in  Iho  total 
amount  of  insanilv.  (6)  The  proportion  of  admissions 
to   the    po,,ulalion.    which    reprcscnis    approximately    the 


oocurring   cases 


of  iusaiuly, 


does  not,   when   the  neces- 
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sary  allowances  are  made,  yield  evidence  of  any  serious 

increase."* 

In  tho  U.  S.  similar  conditions  have  existed,  and  like 
results  have  been  obtained.  Thus,  in  ISOO  the  total  num- 
ber of  the  insane,  including  idiots,  was — of  males  22,841, 
and  of  females  19/JS3,  being  a  total  of  42.S24;  while  in 
1S70  the  numbers  were — for  males  30,505,  and  for  females 
29,772,  total  59,677.  Xow,  in  1S60  the  total  population 
was  31,185,744,  giving  a  ratio  of  insane  to  the  population 
of  1  in  about  728;  in  1870  the  population  was  38,115,641, 
or  1  in  about  every  637.  Here  the  apparent  ratio  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  any  actual  increase,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
researches  were  more  thorough  in  1S70  than  in  ISCO,  and 
that  hence  a  greater  number  of  the  insane  were  discovered 
than  in  the  previous  census.  There  is  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  insanity  is  more  common  in  England  than  the 
U.  S.,  though  a  superficial  consideration  of  the  foregoing 
statistics  would  lead  to  this  conclusion  ;  but  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  the  registry  in  the  former  country  is  much  more 
thorungh.  But,  as  will  readily  be  admitted  by  all  neurol- 
ogists, there  are  periods  during  which  insanity  is  more 
coDimun  than  at  others,  and  hence  it  is  not  safe  to  take  any 
statistics  which  do  not  extend  over  a  long  scries  of  years. 
If,  for  instance,  the  number  of  insane  in  France  for  the 
year  before  tho  recent  war  with  Germany  be  compared 
with  the  number  existing  in  the  year  after  the  war,  the  latter 
will  be  found  to  be  much  the  greater;  and  the  like  is  true 
of  our  own  recent  civil  war,  and  of  all  other  periods  of 
political  cxL-itement.  Still,  taking  the  civilized  world  as  a 
whole,  it  will  be  found  that  the  exciting  and  restraining 
influences  about  balance  one  another,  and  that  insanity  is 
not  more  frequent  now  than  it  was  at  any  former  period 
during  which  records  have  been  kept. 

Care  of  the  Inaaur. — In  every  State  of  the  Union,  with 
the  exception  of  Delaware,  Florida,  and  Nevada,  there 
are  suitable  asylums  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of 
cases  of  insanity.  All  the  States,  with  the  exception  of 
those  named,  have  one  or  more  public  institutions,  and  in 
addition  there  are  a  number  of  private  asylums  in  various 
parts  of  tho  country.  The  V.  S.  has  thus  not  notably  fail- 
ed in  its  duty  to  the  unfortunate  class  of  individuals  under 
consideration,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  interest  which  has 
been  manifested,  and  which  has  in  numerous  instances  led 
to  the  construction  of  asylums,  has  been  due  to  the  dis- 
interested exertions  of  Miss  D.  L.  Dix,  which  have  led  to 
the  action  of  State  legislatures  in  the  direction  mentioned. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  however,  that  here,  as  every- 
where else,  the  provision  is  not  so  full  as  it  ought  to 
be,  and  this  is  especially  to  be  noted  as  rcgnrds  the  pau- 
per insane,  who  in  many  States  are  still  kept  in  the  county 
poorhouses  or  boarded  out.  The  whole  question  of  such 
provision  is  still  somewhat  unsettled  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
act kind  of  protection  and  treatment  certain  of  the  insane 
should  receive.  The  advocates  of  entire  non-restraint — 
which  in  reality  does  not  exist — have  gone  so  far  as  to 
recommend  the  establishment  of  colonies  of  the  insane  in 
villages  ;  and  one  such  has  been  for  some  time  in  operation 
at  Ghcel  in  Belgium,  with  but  moderate  success. 

Whether  or  not  the  insane  should  be  treated  in  separate 
and  distinct  institutions,  or  in  general  hospitals  more  or 
less  isolated  from  the  other  patients,  is  a  subject  well  worthy 
the  fullest  consideration.  At  a  time  when  insanity  was 
considered  to  be  a  disease  of  the  mind,  and  not  of  the 
brain,  asylums  were  well  enough,  for  the  treatment  thought 
to  be  necessary  could  be  more  advantageously  carried  out 
by  metaphysicians  than  by  physicians.  But  at  the  present 
day  more  practical  and  far  more  scientific  notions  are 
prevalent,  and  it  is  beginning  to  be  a  recognized  principle 
that  insanity  is  not  to  be  treated  from  any  very  different 
therapeutical  standpoint  than  that  proper  for  gastritis  or 
intermittent  fever.  Hence,  the  insane  require  medical 
treatment ;  and  the  more  thoroughly  educated  the  physi- 
cian is  in  his  science  as  a  whole,  the  higher  will  be  his 
qualifications  for  ministering  to  tho  unfortunate  class  of 
beings  under  consideration.  So  far  as  curative  influences 
extend,  it  is  not  to  bo  denied  that  the  ineane  may  be  better 
treated  in  their  own  homes  than  in  asylums.  But  owing 
to  the  character  of  the  insanity,  or  to  the  impossibility  of 
providing  the  necessary  restraint  and  care,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  lunatics  absolutely  require  sequestration. 

Biblio(fraphi/. — The  number  of  monographs  and  treatises 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  insanity  is  very  large.  The  most 
that  can  be  done  here  is  to  cite  the  more  important  published 
during  the  last  100  years  :  Crichton,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Xa- 
tnrc  and  On'tjin  of  Mental  Deranr/enient,  f^;.  (London,  179S) ; 
Arnold,  Observations  on  the  Nature,  Kinds,  Causes,  and 
Prevention  of  Insanity  (London,  ISOG);  Ilaslam,  Observa- 
tions on  Madness  and  Melancholy  (London,  1S09)  ;  Pinel, 
Traite  viedicn-phHosnphique  sur  Valieuation  mentnle 
(Paris,  1S09  I ;  Rush,  .l/f(//oa/  Inquiries  and  Observations 
upon  Diseases  of  the  Mind  (Philadelphia,  1S12);  Georget, 


Discussion  medicn-legafe  sur  lafolie  on  alienation  mentale 
(Paris,  1826);  Calmeil,  De  la  parnlysie  consid^ree  chez 
les  alienes  (Paris,  1S26) ;  Guislain,  Traite  sur  I'ali^nalion 
mentale  (Amsterdam,  1826);  Conolly,  An  Inquiry  Cnncern- 
iuff  the  Indications  of  Insanity  (London,  1830);  Pritchard, 
A  Treatise  on  Insanity  and  other  Affections  of  the  Mind 
(London,  1835);  Broussais,  De  I'irritation  ct  de  la  foUe 
(Paris,  1839);  Calmeil,  De  la  folic,  etc.  (Paris,  1845);  Es- 
quirol,  Des  maladies  vicntalca,  etc.  (Paris,  1S3S);  Kieser, 
Eleraente  der  Psychiatrik  (Breslau  and  Bonn,  1855); 
Brigham,  Observations  on  the  Influence  of  RcUijinn  upon  the 
Health  and  Physical  Welfare  of  Manh'ind  (Boston,  1835}; 
Griesinger,  Pathologic  und  Therapie  des  2)syckiRrhni 
Krankhfitcn  (Stuttgart,  1861);  Schroder  van  der  Kolk, 
Die  Pathologic  und  Therapie  der  Geisteskrankheiten  auf 
anatomisch  pihysiologisch  Grundlage  (Braunschweig,  1863) ; 
Bucknill  and  Tuke,  A  Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine 
(London,  1858);  Winslow,  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain 
and  Disorders  of  the  Mind  (London,  1860)  ;  Morel,  Traiti 
des  maladies  mentales  (Paris,  1860);  Ray,  Mental  Hygiene 
(Boston,  1863);  also  various  important  papers  collected 
and  published  with  the  title  Contributions  to  Mental  Path- 
ology ;  also  Medical  Jurisjjrudence  of  Insanity  (5th  ed., 
Boston,  1871) ;  Leidcsdrorf,  Lchrbuch  der  psychischen 
ICrankheiten  (Erlangcn,  1875);  Sankey,  Lectures  on  Men- 
tal Diseases  (London,  1866);  Maudsley,  T7ic  Physiology 
and  Pathology  of  the  Mind  (London,  1867);  Blandford, 
Insanity,  and  its  Treatment  (Edinburgh,  1871} ;  Dickson, 
Medicine  in  Relation  to  Mind  (Loudon,  1874);  Hammond, 
Insanity  in  its  Relations  to  Crime  (New  York,  1873),  A 
Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  (6th  ed.,  New 
York,  1875),  Morbid  Imjuilse  (New  York,  1874),  and  va- 
rious monographs  in  the  Psychological  Journal. 

William  A.  Hammond. 
Insanity  before  the  Law.  The  term  insanity,  al- 
though unsusceptible  of  a  strict  definition,  has  yet  received 
at  law  a  convenient  interpretation  in  the  phrase  non  compos 
mentis.  By  this  is  meant  a  condition  of  mind,  resulting 
from  the  influences  of  bodily  disease,  in  which  the  individual 
has  lost  control  of  his  faculties.  He  cannot  think  as  he 
either  wants  to  or  needs  to,  and  consequently  as  he  would 
think  if  in  the  enjoyment  of  mental  health.  He  is  under 
coercion  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  cannot,  although 
at  times  conscious  of  his  infirmity,  overpower  it  by  any 
efl'ort  of  the  will.  He  is  the  slave  of  his  mental  faculties, 
whose  caprices  henceforth  rule  him  and  give  color  to  his 
actions.  But  however  good  may  be  the  legal  phrase  non 
compos  nienti'i  when  used  in  its  general  application  to  the 
insane,  the  attempt  to  subdivide  this  class  into  four  cate- 
gories, as  made  by  Lord  Coke,  is  one  resting  ujjon  ignor- 
ance of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  therefore  confound- 
ing symptoms  with  sources.  In  his  first  category  he  places 
idiots  or  natural  fools.  But,  properly  s])eaking,  many 
idiots  are  teachable,  and  can  use  their  faculties  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  possession  of  them,  so  that  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily non  compos,  any  more  than  is  an  infant.  Their  pos- 
sibilities are,  like  his,  a  question  for  future  demonstration  ; 
and  while  they  may  always  need  guardians,  this  does  not 
jier  8c  constitute  them  insane.  So  with  his  third  category 
of  lunatics.  Science  does  not  at  this  day  admit  that  lunar 
influences  can  singly  or  conjointly  tend  to  jiroduce  insanity. 
Speaking  with  technical  accuracy,  there  arc  no  lunatics, 
however  otherwise  insane  any  person  so  called  may  be.  So 
also  with  Lord  Coke's  fourth  category  of  drunkards.  Such 
people,  having  voluntarily  placed  themselves  in  this  con- 
dition, are  not  legally  insane,  since  the  law  holds  them  ac- 
countable for  all  acts  done  while  in  that  state.  It  is  only 
in  his  second  category  that  Coke  properly  describes  the  in- 
sane, according  to  modern  views  of  the  sources  of  their  con- 
dition, by  describing  them  as  persons  who  were  of  good 
and  sound  memory,  but  hy  sickness,  grief ,  or  other  accident 
wholly  lose  their  memory  and  understamling. 

The  presence  of  the  basic  element  of  disease  is,  there- 
fore, the  indispensable  prerequisite  to  any  legal  recognition 
of  insanity  ;  and  no  other  form  of  insanity  than  that  which 
springs  from  bodily  disease  is  known  to  the  law.  Hence, 
it  can  take  no  cognizance  of  any  forms  of  moral  disorder, 
regarding  them  purely  as  varieties  of  depravity  until  they 
are  shown  to  be  the  ofl"spring  of  physical  disease.  Then, 
and  then  only,  it  considers  these  in  their  bearing  upon 
questions  of  intention  and  responsibility.  It  is  true  that 
I  in  medical  investigations  into   the  symptoms  of  insanity, 

■  moral  acts  are  allowed  much  weight,  as  tending  to  show  the 

■  progressrather  than  the  existence  of  the  disease;  but  in  medi- 
cine no  more  than  in  law  are  such  acts,  ^^r  se,  considered 
primd  t'acic  evidence  of  mental  disorder.  For  in  all  cases 
the  individual  must  be  gauged  by  his  own  frtandard,  and 
questions  of  mental  strength  and  competency  in  this  direc- 
tion or  that  are  questions  of  degrees  relating  to  facts.  There 
is  scarcely  a  lunatic  to  be  found  who  cannot  perform  some 
acts  in  a  rational  way,  and  were  those  acts  alone  to  be  ob- 
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served,  nothing  would  bo  discovered  in  them  evidencing 

insanity.  It  is  owinj;  to  these  varieties  in  the  complexion 
of  this  disorder,  due  to  the  differinf;  angles  under  which  it 
is  viewed,  that  the  law  has  recoj^nized  tlie  necessity  of  vary- 
ing the  legul  significance  of  the  acts  of  persons  medicnlly 
adjudged  to  be  insane.  They  are  not  to  be  absohitcly  dis- 
franrhi?cd  on  this  account,  but  their  acts  will  bo  weighed 
apart  from  their  con<Ution,  and  if  found  proper  and  right 
will  be  sustained.  The  scrutiny  of  such  acts  i?  directed  to 
the  discovery  of  how  far  the  actor  was  at  the  time  an  in- 
telligent and  free  moral  agent:  and  while  merely  impor- 
tuning a  person  would  be  considered  no  just  ground  for 
invalidating  the  acts  of  one  who  was  sane,  it  would  tend  to 
raise  a  presumption  of  undue  influence  in  the  cose  of  one 
who  was  insane.  The  phrase  "  mental  unsoundness,"  which 
is  the  modern  synonym  of  the  ancient  term  unn  compnn 
meiitift,  has,  therefore,  been  very  generally  adopted,  because 
it  expresses,  like  its  Latin  analogue,  the  fact  that  the  mind 
is  unbalanced,  and  the  party  not  possessed  of  the  same 
power  of  regulating  its  functions  as  formerly.  Yet  to  the 
extent  and  within  tho  limits  of  that  power  many  rational 
acts  may  be  done. 

Under  the  shadow  of  these  principles  it  follows  that  both 
mental  unsoundness  and  weakness  of  mind  may  vary  in 
the  degrees  of  their  manifestation  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  their  border-lines  wholly  indiscernible.  Exactly 
when  the  transit  occurs  from  mere  eccentricity  to  loss  of 
mental  equilibrium,  exactly  when  weakness  of  mind  passes 
into  confirmed  imbecility,  arc  moments  not  to  be  ascer- 
tained with  definiteness  from  ony  single  act  committed. 
Signs,  symptoms,  and  acts  must  be  grouped,  evidence  must 
be  cumulative  and  plenary  before  any  judgment  can  be 
safely  pronounced,  since  in  no  department  of  human  evi- 
dence is  there  such  a  field  for  debate  and  contention  over 
premises,  over  the  relative  weight  of  facts,  and  over  the 
conclusions  which  can  logically  be  deduced  from  them.  It 
is  here  that  most  commonly  occurs  the  fallacy  of  commut- 
ing the  subjective  with  the  objective,  of  thinking  as  we 
feel,  and  of  reasoning  alone  from  our  consciousness ;  for  it 
is  incidental  to  our  nature  to  believe  implicitly  tho  testi- 
mony of  our  senses,  and  necessarily  of  discrediting  that 
which  contradicts  their  report.  Thus,  many  persons  squan- 
der their  property  through  extravagance  who  are  not  in- 
sane, and  many  persons  legally  adjudged  insane  are  dis- 
posed to  bo  frugal:  tho  former,  so  far  as  property  is  con- 
cerned, need  guardians  more  than  the  latter,  and  yet  the 
law  cannot  interfere  with  their  sovereign  rights  over  their 
own  so  long  as  they  are  not  insane.  According  to  the 
stan'lard  by  which  the  miser  regulates  his  conduct,  the  ex- 
travagant are  insane:  occording  to  the  opinion  of  tho  ex- 
travagant, the  raiser  is  insane.  Each  judges  the  other  by 
the  rule  of  his  own  life  and  tho  standard  of  his  own  feel- 
ings, and  thus  it  is  that  each  may  judge  erroneously. 

Tho  modern  phrase  "mental  unsoundness"  is  intended 
to  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  varieties  of  nou  compos 
mend'*  ditl  at  common  law.  It  is  to  be  distinguished, 
therefore,  from  the  jdirase  "  insanit_v,"  which  implies  tho 
highest  grade  of  unsoundness  as  tested  in  any  particular 
direction.  Thus,  the  term  "  partial  insanity  at  law  "  is  the 
equivalent  of  monomania  in  medicine,  and  imports  limita- 
tion in  the  extent  rather  than  in  the  fhr/ree  of  insanity.  It 
is  complete  insanity  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  as  such  tends  to 
nullify  all  civil  acts  infected  by  It.  In  mental  unsound- 
ness wo  have  rather  an  inappetency  than  a  strict  disorder 
of  mind  founde<l  upon  bodily  disease.  Wo  can  apply  the 
term  with  propriety  to  an_v  adult  mind  in  which  there  is 
present  a  manifest  incapacity  to  deal  with  the  ordinary 
contingencies  of  life,  llence,  we  may  speak  of  an  idiot  or 
imbecile  as  being  mentally  unsound,  meaning  thereby  that 
such  person  is  unequal  to  tho  ordinary  strains  of  complex 
business  relation:^,  although  able  to  feed,  clothe,  and  pro- 
tect himself.  In  him  tho  incapacity  consists  in  not  being 
able  to  rise  above  a  fixed  piano  of  action,  while  in  tho  par- 
tially ins:ine  the  mind  can  attempt,  anil  does  generally,  to 
execute,  but  docs  this  in  a  faulty  way,  oliedit-nt  to  the  co- 
ercion of  some  disordcrcil  faculty  or  overpowering  delu- 
sion. The  law,  adapting  its  principles  to  these  varying 
phenomena  of  mental  action,  therefore  recognizes  iumtnifi/, 
jinrttal  iiiM((ui'tif,  and  lurntof  unmniutlnctiH  as  varioticfl  of 
mental  incapacity,  passing  from  simple  weakness  to  com- 
plete delirium  and  incoherence  of  ideas. 

Iiift'nn'ft/.  or  Mftnin. —  Insanity  proper  is  distinguishable, 
both  in  law  and  medicine,  from  the  merely  temporary  de- 
lirium of  fever,  and  is  only  recognized  as  a  condition  of 
legal  incompetency  when  become  an  estahlished  habit  of 
life.  Tiio  common  law  takes  no  special  cognizance  of  acute 
Stages  as  set  opposite  to  chronic,  tho  problem  to  bo  solved 
in  every  inquisition  of  lunacy  being  simply  that  of  rnmpn§ 
ornoii  eumjioH.  Statutes  may.  for  purposes  of  hospital  classi- 
fication or  equitoble  regard  for  individual  and  jircuniary 
circumstances,  establish  special  distinctions  among  tho  in- 


I  sane,  as  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  they  are  classi- 

I  fied  as  either  7>n'rrt^e  \tfii\^x\is,  indffietitft,  or  paupera.  But 
\  the  common  law  knows  nothing  of  this  kind,  its  inquiry 
I  being  directed  to  the  question  of  sane  or  iion-Bane  as  an 
established  condition.  Hence,  even  a  habitual  drunkard 
i  or  an  imbecile  is  not  considered  legally  insane,  but  onlv 
I  weak-minded  to  the  extent  that  evidence  may  show  him  to 
I  be  unfitted  to  manage  his  own  aflrairs.  Little  need  be  said, 
therefore,  to  show  that  insanity,  under  whatever  name  re- 
cognized in  medicine,  has  but  one  designation  in  law,  and 
that  designation  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  mental  in- 
competency exists  in  such  permanent  form  that  there  is 
continuous  enslavement  or  duress  of  the  reasoning  faculties. 
Consequently,  every  act  performed  by  such  a  mind  which 
involves  responsibility  at  law  is  voidable,  although  not  ne- 
cessarily void.  There  may  bo  acts  which,  without  injury 
to  other  parties,  enure  to  tho  benefit  of  the  lunatic,  and  it 
would  be  manifestly  a  wrong  to  him  to  set  them  aside 
merely  because  of  the  condition  of  mind  in  which  he  per- 
formed them.  Thus,  a  lunatic  may  purchase  necessaries 
or  employ  a  physician  or  any  other  skilled  labor,  and  his 
contract  would  bo  sustained  if  otherwise  reasonable.  The 
law  always  permits  the  exercise  of  every  right  which  an 
individual  can  enjoy  without  injury  to  others  or  himself. 
Hence,  persons  legally  insane  and  in  charge  of  committees 
have  been  allowed  to  perform  many  acts  of  a  character  im- 
plying the  possession  of  mental  competency  to  a  certain 
degree.  Nor  is  there  anything  paradoxical  in  this,  sinco- 
it  is  simply  following  the  law  of  our  mental  constitution, 
which  presents  us  with  great  disparities  of  strength  in  tho 
faculties  of  the  same  mind  even  in  health.  In  law  no  per- 
son is  presumably  insane  until  after  office  found,  and  par- 
ties may  deal  with  him  as  though  sane,  provided  nothing 
in  his  manner  or  language  be  calculated  to  give  warning 
of  his  real  condition.  In  such  eases,  as  elsewhere  stateti, 
his  contracts  are  not  even  voidable  if  their  subject-matter 
has  passed  into  such  a  condition  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
stored to  its  previous  state.  It  would  be  a  great  hard- 
ship and  a  manifest  wrong  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser  from  a 
lunatic  for  a  valuable  consideration,  who  had  subsequently 
disposed  of  the  property,  to  compel  him  to  restore  it  spe- 
cifically ;  and  it  is  diffieult  to  conceive  of  any  principle  of 
equity  upon  which  this  could  be  demanded  from  the  mere 
incident  of  the  party's  lunacy.  If  the  transaction  is  un- 
tainted by  fraud,  why  should  it  be  set  aside?  If  it  be  a  reason- 
able act  reasonably  performed,  that  is  all  which  the  law  can 
or  does  exact.  But  as  tho  act  is  always  open  to  suspicion 
derived  from  the  mental  condition  of  one  of  the  parties,  it 
behooves  men  to  know  whom  they  are  dealing  with,  and  to 
what  extent  their  transactions  may  be  subsequent lyvoidaMc. 
Whence  it  follows  that  whenever  a  person  is  in  charge  of  a 
committee,  this  constitutes  to  the  world  notice  of  his  mental 
incompetency,  and  all  persons  deal  with  him  at  their  peril. 
It  is  not  competent  for  them  to  plead  ignorance  of  these 
facts,  l>ecause  they  are  barred  by  a  judicial  record:  and 
although  it  may  be  that  nothing  in  tho  cnniluct  of  the  lu- 
natic or  the  character  of  the  transaction  is  suggestive  of 
insanity,  still  courts  of  equity  will  readily  intervene  to  an- 
nul the  contract  if  the  least  cloud  of  suspicion  is  seen  to 
rest  upon  it. 

Ptiriinl  Innfinitif. — It  is  unquestionably  demonstrated  in 
medicine  that  such  aconrlitionasthatknown  under  the  name 
of  monomnuin  or  partial  innnnifif  cannot  exist  tttrirtin»{iin'» 
vtrhfH.  **  AVe  are  mad  or  not  mad  :  wo  cannot  be  lialf  deranged 
or  three  quarters,  full  face  or  profile."  Such  is  the  language 
of  Olio  ot  the  leading  European  authorities  in  psycholog- 
ical medicine.  These  are  facts  which  all  experience  of  in- 
sanity certifies  to.  But.  jinictically  speaking,  an  insane 
person  may  do  many  reasonable  things  wbicli.  having  no 
flavor  of  insanity  in  them,  tho  law  will  not  set  aside.  To 
that  extent,  therefore,  it  legalizes  a  sane  act  by  whomsoever 
committed.  And  if  a  person  being  notoriously  insane  is 
capable  of  doing  habitually  a  majority  of  his  acts  in  a  rea- 
sonable way,  and  only  a  few  in  a  persistently  insane  way, 
there  seems  to  bo  no  just  <ibjection  in  law.  particularly  for 
con vcnieneo  of  description,  to  designating  such  ]>erson  as 
pnrtiaUtf  insane.  For,  after  all,  insanity  is  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  deffrrrt  of  ujorc  or  less  mental  p<»wer,  and  it  cannot 
bo  gauged  by  the  same  standards  which  mcdieino  applies 
to  it.  Municipal  law  must  rest  of  necessity  very  largely 
upon  artificial  reasons,  including  convenience  as  among  itd 
chief  <ines.  And  since  insanity  proper  has  its  varying  tem- 
peratures and  seasrtns,  during  wliich  the  individual  becomes 
more  or  less  eonipclent  ttt  perform  f)rdinary  acts  in  a  ren- 
sonablo  way.  it  follows  as  a  condtary  that  one  who  has  never 
exhibited  this  form  of  disease  in  any  other  than  a  mild 
typo  is  entitled  to  as  much  more  freedom  of  legal  nelion, 
as  ho  would  be  to  as  much  more  freedom  of  personal  liberty 
If  in  an  a«ylum.  The  simple  question  at  law  in  this 
— viz.  To  what  extent  are  his  nets  rational?  If  they  be 
so  in  the  majority  of  instances,  then  in  tho  ranjority  of  In- 
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stances  his  acts  do  not  differ  from  those  of  a  sane  man,  and 
to  that  extent  they  deserve  to  be  sustained.  It  is  only  for 
crmvenience'  sake  that  the  term  "  partial  insanity  "  is  used, 
for  the  legal  principles  governing  it  are  all  found  applying 
to  insanity  in  its  larger  sense,  and  the  latter  includes  the 
former  both  legally  as  well  as  medically.  Municipal  law 
looks  only  to  the  resulti*  of  disease  in  its  psychological  in- 
quiries, and  docs  not  concern  itself  with  specific  names  or 
phases  of  insanity,  both  which  are  often  but  symptoms  of 
a  common  disease  arrived  at  different  stages  of  progress. 
Heuce,  courts  cannot  make  judicial  distinctions  in  the  civil 
or  criminal  responsibility  of  the  insane  based  upon  med- 
ical designations  of  the  particular  form  of  that  disorder 
under  which  they  may  labor,  It  is  sufficient  for  them  that 
the  nxnlt  of  such  disorder  has  been  to  degrade  or  to  over- 
throw the  reason,  because  the  condition  of  the  reason  and 
the  wifl  are  the  only  standards  by  which  the  law  judges 
human  responsibility.  It  might  happen,  indeed,  that  in  a 
question  relating  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  lucid 
intervals  the  predicability  of  such  could  not  be  determined 
without  knowing  the  degree  or  form  of  mental  disorder 
which  the  party  exhibited,  but  it  is  clear  that  even  in  such 
cases  courts  would  venture  to  give  no  opinions  of  their  own, 
relying  solely  upon  those  of  medical  experts.  Therefore, 
there  are  no  legal  grounds  upon  which  to  discuss  such  top- 
ics as  melancholia  or  ilemciitia,  since  they  are  not  specific 
diseases,  but  only  symptoms  of  insanity,  either  in  its  in- 
cipient, its  middle,  or  its  last  stage.  Formerly,  these  were 
treated  as  varieties  of  partial  insanity  ;  now  a  better  com- 
prehension of  the  pathology  of  that  disease  has  classified 
them  where  they  belong,  among  symptoms.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  American  courts  have  not  followed  the  dicta 
of  English  tribunals  in  passing  upon  questions  involving 
partial  insanity.  All  our  decisions,  whenever  this  point 
has  been  mooted,  have  reaffirmed  the  one  cardinal  principle 
that  the  law  cannot  concern  itself  with  degrees  of  insanity, 
and  that  it  is  sufficient,  in  the  interests  of  true  equity,  to 
lay  down  the  rule  that  wherever  the  subject-matter  of  the 
transaction,  be  it  contract  or  will,  is  not  infected  with  in- 
sanity, the  act  even  of  one  alleged  to  be  partially  insane 
is  only  voidable,  and  not  ah  initio  void.  In  England  this 
was  also  the  rule,  repeated  and  reafllirmed  in  all  those  de- 
cisions which  have  immortalized  the  name  of  Sir  John  Nic- 
oll,  nnr  was  it  ever  questioned  until  the  year  184S,  when 
Lnrd  Brougham,  in  a  case  before  the  privy  council,  ruled 
that  it  was  erroneous  to  suppose  that  a  mind  shown  to  bo 
partially  insane  could  be  really  sound  upon  any  subject, 
and  therefore  competent  to  make  a  will.  This  decision  was 
the  first  introduction  of  a  purely  psychological  dogma  into 
the  elements  of  a  legal  judgment,  and  while  abstractly  sus- 
tainable on  the  basis  q(  /nhus  in  una,  falsna  in  omnibus, 
has  not,  as  before  stated,  secured  any  favor  before  our 
courts.  Henc?,  with  us  partial  insanity  does  not  necessarily 
invalidate  an  executed  contract,  nor  testamentary  capacity, 
unless  it  enters  into  and  infects  the  subject-matter  of  the 
contract  or  will.  Where  no  evidence  of  such  mental  dis- 
order appears  u]ion  the  face  or  in  the  texture  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  partial  insanity  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of  its 
execution,  although  a  matter  of  general  notoriety,  as  where 
he  was  in  charge  of  a  committee,  will  not,  ipso  facto,  in- 
validate his  will.  Nor  do  ilefects  of  the  senses  incapacitate 
if  the  testator  possesses  sufficient  mind  to  perform  a  valid 
testamentary  act:  but  in  such  cases  it  must  be  proved  that 
the  mind  accompanied  the  will,  particularly  where  such  in- 
strument is  neither  holographic  nor  officious.  These  doc- 
trines of  American  law,  it  will  be  seen,  are  far  in  advance 
of  those  of  the  civil  law,  which  rendered  the  deaf  and 
dumb  intestable  if  the  infirmity  was  congenital,  or  of  Brit- 
ish courts,  which  adopt  the  rule  that  every  act  of  an  un- 
sound mintj  is  necessarily  an  irrational  one. 

So,  too,  in  relation  to  responsibility  for  crimes  committed 
by  persons  alleged  to  be  partially  insane  or  temporarily 
insane,  the  law  has  discarded  all  those  terms  of  medical 
designation  which  imputed  insanity  to  the  instincts  alone. 
Regarding  these,  when  perverted,  as  exponents  cither  of 
voluntary  depravity  or  as  states  of  mental  duress  and  loss 
of  self-control  arising  from  disease,  it  requires  to  know  sim- 
ply whether  the  party  is  capable  of  discerning  the  true  na- 
ture and  consequences  of  his  acts,  coupled  with  the  power  of 
acting  or  abstaining  from  acting  in  a  particular  way.  And 
if  not,  why  not?  The  true  test  of  criminal  responsibility 
before  the  law  is  the  possession  of  reason  and  free-will. 
When  both  these  are  present  the  party  is  responsible  ;  when 
either  is  absent,  he  is  not.  By  reason  is  meant  an  intelli- 
gent comprehension  of  the  circumstances  in  the  midst  of 
which  one  is  placed;  and  by  free-will  is  meant  the  power 
of  doing  or  abstaining  from  doing  a  particular  act.  No 
mental  duress  can  be  pleaded  as  insanity  which  has  not  its 
foundation  in  disease.  Hence,  drunkenness  or  heat  of 
blood,  both  which  work  loss  of  self-control  and  possibly 
reason,  are  not  bars  to  criminal  responsibility,  for  they  do 


not,  in  their  uncomplicated  form,  rest  upon  disease  as  their 
foundation;  and  yet  a  case  may  be  imagined  where  a  sano 
epileptic  might  become  insane  through  drink  or  heat  of 
blood  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  an  irresponsible  agent. 
Here  the  foundations  of  mental  power  are  already  under- 
mined, and  a  cause  of  insufficient  magnitude  to  overthrow 
a  healthy  brain  becomes  the  determining  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  insanity;  for,  after  all,  the  only  physiological 
test  of  mental  power  is  the  ability  to  bear  strain. 

Mental  Unsounilness. — The  condition  known  as  mental 
unsoundness  at  law  is  one  which  is  easily  confounded  with 
imbecility  wherever  the  congenital  character  of  this  state 
is  overlooked.  There  are  those,  too,  who  may  think  that 
the  attempt  to  distinguish  them  by  name  is  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  distinction  without  a  difference  in  fact.  But  it 
will  be  seen  upon  reflection  that  a  born  imbecile  docs  not 
necessarily  present  us  with  a  case  of  unsound  mind,  for 
every  child,  if  his  mind  does  not  develop  proportionally 
with  his  body,  but  remains  infantile  after  adult  age,  repre- 
sents to  a  certain  extent  imbecility  in  some  one  of  its 
phases.  There  may  be  weakness  in  intensity  or  extensity 
of  action  in  minds  otherwise  sound,  without,  however, 
there  being  absolute  imbecility,  for  there  are  as  many  va- 
rieties of  original  constitution  among  healthy  minds  as 
there  are  among  healthy  bodies,  and  every  one  must  be 
judged  by  a  standard  which  is  derived  from  observations 
made  upon  the  majority  of  men.  AVhat  constitutes  abso- 
lute mental  health  or  absolute  mental  strength  is  a  very 
difficult  question  to  answer  categorically.  Mental  un- 
soundness is  frequently  used  also  as  synonymous  with  in- 
sanity, and  in  medicine  there  is  no  impropriety  in  com- 
muting these  terms,  but  at  law  there  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween them,  resting  u])on  the  fact  that  mental  unsoundness 
may  be,  and  frequently  is,  due  to  other  causes  than  disease, 
whereas  insanity,  whether  manifested  as  ivania,  melan- 
cholia, or  epileptic  verti</o,  has  always  a  foundation  of 
physical  disease  to  rest  upon.  Thus,  mental  unsoundness 
may  arise  from  age,  from  habitual  drunkenness  or  other 
vices  producing  precocious  senility,  or  from  a  natural  ex- 
haustion of  the  mental  powers  as  a  consequence  of  inherited 
weakness,  though  unaccompanied  by  appreciable  bodily 
disease.  Its  subjects  not  being  necessarily  dangerous  to 
theinselves  or  the  community,  it  would  be  wrong  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  liberty  or  the  control  of  their  property 
from  the  simple  fact  of  mental  unsoundness,  until  it  was 
first  shown  that  some  form  of  guardianship  was  necessary 
for  their  well-being.  And  while  in  an  individual  pursuing 
a  mechanical  vocation  mental  unsoundness,  to  even  a  very 
considerable  degree,  might  not  impair  his  usefulness,  in  a 
professional  man  like  a  judge,  a  lawyer,  or  a  physician  the 
least  dimming  of  the  mental  mirror  might  jeopardize  the 
entire  value  of  his  personal  services,  and  require  also,  from 
the  more  enlarged  character  of  his  possessions,  that  their 
care  should  be  assigned  to  a  guardian  or  committee.  The 
necessity  for  thus  differentiating  men  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  power  present  in  them  for  self-guidance  or  the  care 
of  property  forms  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult 
problems  with  which  courts  of  equity  have  to  deal ;  for  it 
is  always  reducible  to  a  question  of  plus  or  minus  power, 
measured  both  in  action  and  at  rest,  in  the  midst  of  such 
variable  factors  as  age,  health,  previous  education,  habitual 
employment,  future  exigencies,  and  the  like,  all  of  which 
have  a  disturbing  influence  in  reading  the  scale  of  any  hu- 
man being's  character  and  possibilities.  Nevertheless,  the 
distinctions  between  simple  mental  unsoundness  and  posi- 
tive insanity  may  be  drawn  with  sufficient  clearness  to  en- 
able us  to  classify  an  individual  with  relation  to  his  civil 
responsibility,  because  the  law  will  always  secure  him  his 
personal  rights  to  the  fullest  extent  commensurate  with  his 
ability  to  enjoy  them,  treating  him  not  as  an  imbecile  ab- 
solutely, but  as  one  over  whose  mind  a  film  has  come  of 
unequal  density  and  of  varying  consequences.  His  power 
over  property,  and  much  more  over  his  own  person,  will 
not  be  taken  from  him  until  it  is  abundantly  shown  that 
its  further  exercise  is  incompatible  with  personal  safety 
or  pecuniary  welfare. 

In  determining  criminal  responsibility  in  connection 
with  mental  unsoundness  a  different  standard  has  to  be 
employed.  The  peace  and  safety  of  society  requiring  that 
every  individual  should  restrain  his  passions  in  their  tend- 
ency to  overpower  his  self-control,  the  mere  fact  of  mental 
weakness  is  not  an  answer  to  an  indictment  for  crime  un- 
less that  weakness  or  unsoundness  be  the  direct  offspring 
of  disease,  and  the  disease  overpower  the  reason  and  the 
free-will  at  the  moment  of  committing  the  offence.  A  weak 
mind  is  not  absolved  from  the  duty  of  watching  over  its 
own  conduct  and  restraining  its  evil  propensities:  and 
while  it  might  not  merit  the  same  degree  of  punishment 
for  offending  as  a  strong  one,  it  would  be  wrong  to  assert 
that  it  was  wholly  dispunishable  either  in  Inw  or  in  for o 
conscientisc,  John  Ordronaux. 
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Insanity  before  the  Law  (Supplemental).    Juris- 

diction  of  Courts  of  Chauceri/  ««  to  the  Citstodt/  and  Control 
1)/  Insane  Pevaotis. — The  court  of  chancery  in  England  has, 
from  a  very  early  period,  exercised  a  general  power  of 
supervision  and  control  in  rol;i(ion  to  the  interests  of  per- 
sons of  unsouml  mind,  their  custody,  and  protection.  This 
power,  though  its  origin  is  somewhat  obscure,  is  geuernlly 
deemed  by  writers  upon  equity  jurisprudence  to  have  had 
its  source  in  the  general  delegation  to  the  court  of  the  in- 
herent prerogative  of  the  Crown  as  parens  patrin  to  pro- 
tect those  who  are  incapable  of  protecting  and  oaring  for 
themselves.  But  as  the  result  of  legislation  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  {l.'iOl),  the  authority  of  the  chancellor  in 
regard  to  insane  persons  has  been  in  many  respects  con- 
ferred since  that  time  by  special  commission  from  the 
Crown  under  the  king's  sign-manual.  This  warrant  gives 
to  the  chancelli)r  the  right  to  provide  for  their  maintenance 
and  for  the  care  of  their  persons  and  estates.  The  chief 
objects  for  which  this  special  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is 
exercised  are  the  ascertainment  of  the  fact  of  insanity  by 
a  judicial  investigation,  the  placing  of  a  person  judicially 
declared  to  bo  insane  under  the  guardianship  of  one  or 
more  persons  tcrmi-d  a '*  committee,"  and  the  subsequent 
control  of  the  eommittee  in  the  management  of  the  insane 
person's  property  and  the  custody  of  his  person.  In  mak- 
ing an  inquiry  in  regard  to  a  person's  insanity,  the  practice 
is  to  issue  a  commission  out  of  the  court  of  chancery,  upon 
a  proper  jiclition  addressed  to  t!ie  chancellor,  authorizing 
the  commissioners  therein  designated  to  examine  into  the 
person's  mental  condition  with  the  aid  of  a  jury,  and  com- 
manding tliem  to  report  to  the  court  the  result  of  the  in- 
quisition. This  commission  is  said  to  be  "  in  the  nature 
of  a  writ  dc  hmatiro  intjuircudo.*'  The  commissioners  have 
power  to  summon  witnesses  and  to  examine  the  person 
himself  who  is  supposed  to  bo  insane,  if  ho  thinks  fit  to  bo 
present.  The  commission  may  issue  eveu  against  a  non- 
resident if  he  have  lands  or  other  property  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court.  The  degree  of  mental  unsoun-lucss 
which  will  justify  the  appointment  of  a  committee  need 
not  be  so  great  as  to  amount  to  idiocy  or  lunacy.  Mental 
imbecility,  resulting  from  age,  infirmity,  disease,  or  the  de- 
cay of  the  natural  powers,  may  be  sufficient.  The  finding 
of  tlie  jury,  however,  must  show  tlntt  the  jierson  is  to  such 
an  extent  of  unsound  mind  as  to  be  incapable  of  governing 
himself  and  managing  his  property  and  directing  his 
affairs.  And  this  conclusion  must  be  directly  stated  in  the 
report  as  the  result  of  the  investigation,  ancl  appear  as  a 
positive  verdict  by  the  jury.  It  will  not  be  enough  to 
state  the  facts  proved  which  indicate  the  existence  of  in- 
sanity, leaving  it  for  the  court  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
it  actually  exists,  since  this  is  the  appropriate  province  of 
the  jury.  If  there  bo  any  irregularity  in  conducting  the  in- 
quisition, or  if  the  return  be  insuflicient  in  law,  or  if  the 
verdict  rendered  be  attributable  to  mistake  or  partiality, 
the  inquisition  may  be  quashed  and  a  new  commission  bo 
issued.  If  the  return  untruly  fintls  the  party  insane,  it 
may  be  traversed  (or  alleged  to  be  false)  by  himsi'If  or,  on 
proper  terms,  by  any  one  who  has  a  claim  against  him  u])on 
contract;  ami  the  court  may  in  its  discretion  allow  funds 
out  of  the  estate  for  the  trial  of  the  issue  thus  formeil.  In 
the  appointment  of  a  committee,  relatives  of  the  person  ad- 
judged insane  arc  usually  chosen,  though  tliis  is  not  neces- 
sary. It  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  manage  the  prop- 
erty entrusted  to  their  charge  carefully  and  prudently,  to 
make  such  investments  as  miiy  bo  neeegsary  to  keep  the 
estate  reasonably  profitable,  and  to  account  for  the  manner 
of  administration  when  required  by  the  court.  All  gifts 
or  contracts  made  by  the  insane  perspn  himself  after  the 
actual  fin'ling  of  the  inrjuisition  are  utterly  void.  The 
power  of  the  committee  to  deal  with  the  property  in  the 
exercise  of  an  independent  discretion  is  very  limited. 
In  most  instances  special  authority  to  charge  or  dispose 
of  the  property  must  be  ol)taineil  from  the  court.  In  the 
management  of  the  estate  umler  the  direction  of  the  court 
the  intert'St  of  the  insane  person  is  to  be  reganled  rather 
than  the  interest  of  those  whr)  arc  entitled  to  tlie  succession. 
An  order  may  bo  made  authorizing  a  change  of  personal 
property  into  real  or  of  real  into  personal,  if  it  be  deemed 
for  his  advantage.  Ro,  in  miiking  i)rt)visirpn  for  thfise  who 
are  dependent  upon  him,  the  sann-  prineiple  is  frdlowerl. 
and  expenditures  may  be  made  nut  of  his  property  which 
he  is  not  legally  bound  to  incur  if  they  are  substanti- 
ally for  his  advantage.  Thus,  if  the  father  of  a  family  ho 
a  lunatie  and  umler  the  charge  of  a  eonimittee.  the  mere 
legal  right  of  his  wife  and  children  will  not  be  regurdeil  by 
the  court,  but  an  allowance  may  be  made  fuitable  to  their 
station  in  life.  Provision  nmy  even  be  nnnie  in  ^omo  cases 
for  the  support  of  persons  who  are  not  related  to  the  insane 
I'crson.and  have  no  legal  claim  upon  him  fur  maintenance, 
a^,  r.  f/.,  persons  whom  he  bus  adopted  ns  children,  or 
his  brothers  and  aistora.     This  is  on  the  ground  that  it  is 


reasonably  presumable  that  the  owner  of  the  property 
would  have  made  a  like  disposition  of  the  income  under 
such  circumstances,  and  that  his  interests  are  promoted  by 
assisting  those  whom  ho  has  made  dependent  upon  him- 
self, or  who  arc  intimately  related  to  him.  In  such  cases 
the  court  exercises  its  own  discretion  in  fixing  the  amount 
of  tiie  allowance  which  it  authorizes  to  bo  made.  The 
education  of  the  children  of  the  insane  person  and  a  rea- 
sonable provision  for  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  his 
family  will  be  lieemed  of  special  importance  by  the  court. 
After  a  ])ropcr  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  lunatic  and  his  family,  any  surplus  remaining 
will  be  ajipropriated  to  the  ])ayment  of  his  debts.  l'i)on 
a  petition  by  a  creilitor  a  reference  will  be  ordered  to  de- 
termine the  ami'unt  of  the  debt  and  its  validity,  and  if  a 
report  be  made  in  favor  of  the  creditor,  the  court  will  order 
the  debt  to  be  di:*charged  if  there  are  sufficient  assets. 
After  the  appoiutmcnt  of  a  committee,  suits  in  behalf  of  the 
lunatic  must  bo  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  committee, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  comluct  of  the  suit.  The  luna- 
tic, however,  is  usually  joined  as  a  party  plaintiff.  So 
suits  against  the  lunatic  are  brought  against  the  committee. 
On  the  death  of  the  insane  person  the  jtower  of  adminis- 
tration ceases,  though  the  committee  still  continue  under 
the  control  of  the  court  until  there  has  been  a  final  account- 
ing. Should  an  insane  person  after  being  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  committee  be  restored  to  soundness  of 
mind,  the  court  may  either  remove  the  committee  altogether, 
or  suspend  its  authority  until  it  can  be  ascertained  whether 
the  restoration  to  sanity  will  be  permanent  or  temporary. 
The  members  of  a  committee  are  not  allowed,  as  a  gentral 
rule,  any  compensation  for-their  services,  but  are  only  en- 
titled to  receive  remuneration  for  necessary  disbursements. 
The  question  has  recently  arisen  whether  if  a  person  has 
become  permanently  insane,  but  no  inquisition  has  been 
held  and  no  committee  nppointed,  a  suit  can  be  brought  in 
his  behalf  by  his  next  friend;  and  it  is  held  that  this  may 
be  done. 

In  this  country  courts  of  equity  in  some  of  the  States 
exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  in  relation  to  persons  of  un- 
sound mind  as  the  English  court  of  chancery.  This  is  the 
case  in  New  York.  In  other  States  such  persons  are  placed 
under  the  charge  of  guanlinns  appointcil  by  courts  of  pro- 
bate, as  in  Massachusetts.  The  mode  of  appointing  a  com- 
mittee or  guardian  and  the  extent  of  their  authority  are 
usu.ally  regulated  to  a  great  degree  by  statute.  The  same 
general  principles  prevail  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the 
court  exercising  su(di  jurisdicli<in.  and  its  control  over  the 
management  and  ilisposition  of  property,  as  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  English  prooeclure,  though  minor  differ- 
ences exist  which  necil  not  be  here  detailed.  In  some  of 
the  States  the  same  power  is  exercised  in  regard  to  the  cus- 
tody and  control  of  haiiitual  drunkards  ami  spendthrifts  as 
in  relation  to  insane  persons.  (Sec  Shelford  on  Lunacy; 
Willard  on  Er/nifi/  Jitrisprudfncc  ;  Adams  on  E'/niti/.) 

Gfokgk  CnASE.    Revised  by  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Insorip'tion  [Lat.  in,*'  on,"  nnd  srrih*  re,  to  "write"], 
language  inscribed,  sculptured,  written,  or  impressed  upon 
clay  tablets,  metals,  wood,  stone,  or  other  material  except 
papyrus,  paper,  or  other  fragile  substances  used  for  books. 
Stone  was  ])rineipally  useil  for  the  purpose,  and  rocks  at 
the  very  earliest  period,  sitme  nations,  as  the  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  tireeks,  and  llomans,  using  inscriptions  for 
official  and  other  records.  In  the  East  the  oldest  Babylo- 
nian and  Assyrian  inscriptions,  cut  in  the  cuneiform  or 
wedge-shaped  characters,  date  as  early  as  the  oldest  IJaby. 
Ionian  (or  Assyrian)  reign,  being  that  of  Urukh,  about  '2iU)0 
n.  c.  These  were  continued  as  late  as  the  Ronian  empire, 
and  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  Darius  Ilystaspis  at 
IJehistun,  giving  an  account  of  his  subjection  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  and  rivals  to  his  power.  It  is  in  three  kintis 
of  cuneiform  and  languages — the  Persian,  Median,  and 
llabylonian.  Another  remarkable  inscription  is  that  of 
Hadji  Abad,  in  a  character  called  Pehlevi — which  later 
came  into  use  in  Persia — and  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
I*iirthian  nnuiarch  Sapor.  The  inscriittinns  of  the  Egyp- 
tians arc  as  old  as  the  liabyloninn.  and  are  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic character,  the  oldest  known  being  a  slab  of  the 
reign  of  the  monarch  Sent  of  the  second  dynasty,  accord- 
ing to  some  chrotir>lngiHfR  above  SOno  n.  c  In  Egypt  the 
use  of  inscriptiims  more  extensively  prevailed  than  else- 
where, the  walls  of  tombs,  temples,  and  other  buihlings.  be- 
sides objects  of  use  or  attire,  being  covered  with  (hem.  Tho 
most  remarkable  are  those  ri-eording  the  working  of  the 
mines  at  Mt.  Siniii  from  the  third  to  the  eigliteenth  dy- 
nasty, others  detailing  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherd  rulers 
or  invaders,  the  wars  of  TholhriH'S  III.  and  Rnmcscs  II., 
tho  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Ethiopian  king  Pianchi.  the 
tablet  of  San  or  decree'  of  the  synod  of  priests  held  nt 
Canopus  2.1S  n.  r.,  and  the  Ro<.-tta  Stone,  or  synodioni  dr- 
oreo  of  priests  at  Mcraphin  !'.<''•  n.  0.,  both  of  which  aro 
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ia  three  languages,  Egyptian  hieroglyphic,  Demotic,  and 
Greek,  and  which  are  keys  to  the  decipherment  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  hieroglyphs.  Amongst  the  Semitic  na- 
tions of  Palestine  inscriptions  were  more  rarely  used,  and 
seldom  of  any  length.  Of  these,  the  best  known  are  the  in- 
scription onthe  coffin  of  Asmunazar,  king  of  Sidon,  and 
the  Dhiban  Tablet  or  Moabite  Stone  of  Mesha.  king  of 
Moab,  about  900  b.  C,  the  oldest  known  in  the  Phtenician 
character.  Numerous  inscriptions  are  found  in  the  Wady 
Mokatteb  at  Sinai.  supi)0sed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
work  of  the  Israelites  after  the  Exodus,  but  now  referred 
to  a  later  date,  about  300  B.C.  or  later,  and  attributed  to 
the  Nabatheans.  Many  llimyaritic  inscriptions  of  a  still 
later  date  have  been  found  at  the  dyke  of  ]\Iareb  and  Sanaa 
in  Southern  Arabia,  some  on  bronze  plates  which  have  been 
affixed  as  votive  offerings  to  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Be- 
yond the  rule  of  the  Egyptians  few  or  no  inscriptions  have 
been  found  in  Central  and  Southern  Africa,  but  at  the  sites 
of  Carthage  and  Utica,  Punic  inscriptions,  chiefly  votive,  in 
a  Phoenician  character,  have  been  found,  and  at  Dugga 
and  other  places,  in  a  peculiar  script  called  Libyan,  one 
bilingual  in  both  characters.  Another  remarkable  inscrip- 
tion is  a  bilingual  one  in  the  Cypriote  and  Phoenician 
character  found  at  Dali.  dated  in  the  reign  of  Melekiathon, 
king  of  Cittium  and  Idalium.  The  Jews  appear  not  to 
have  used  in:?criptions  at  an  early  period,  and  none  are 
known  earlier  than  the  Christian  era.  It  is  in  Greece  that 
inscriptions  of  all  classes  and  on  all  objects  abounded,  the 
oldest  to  which  a  date  can  be  given  being  that  of  Abu- 
simbel  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  I.,  about  B.  c.  665. 
They  have  continued  in  use  till  the  present  day,  and  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  have  been  found  at  Athens  ;  but  on 
the  whole,  the  Greek  inscriptions,  although  throwing  con- 
siderable light  on  the  municipal  and  social  life  of  the 
Greeks,  are  not  of  great  historical  value.  The  Roman  in- 
scriptions, which  commence  with  the  republic  about  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  Corinth,  14:5  B.  r.,  continue  till  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Latin  language.  Theru  are  also  above  2000 
Etruscan  inscriptions,  but  the  language  has  not  been  de- 
ciphered. In  India  no  inscriptions  have  been  discovered 
earlier  than  the  age  of  Asoka,  about  400  b.  c,  but  in  China 
that  of  Yu  has  been  referred  to  2205  b.  c,  although  its  au- 
thenticity >6  more  than  doubtful.  Inscriptions  of  1200  b  c, 
however,  exist.  Those  of  Indo-China  and  Japan  are  much 
more  recent.  In  America  the  inscribed  monuments  of 
Mexico  and  Yucatan  are  of  an  undefined  antiquity.  For 
palaeography,  the  verification  of  history,  chronology,  geo- 
graphical sites,  the  appreciation  of  the  social  and  municipal 
condition  of  nations,  and  the  relative  antiquity  of  monu- 
ments, inscriptions  are  of  the  highest  importance.  In 
numismatics,  inscription  moans  the  letters  in  the  area,  not 
round  the  device.  Inscriptions  are  more  sparingly  used  in 
modern  times,  except  for  sepulchral  purposes,  printing 
having  superseded  their  public  employment.  They  are 
sometimes  found  in  relief  or  in  bronze  letters  attached  by 
plugs  to  marble  or  other  material,  and  were  often  painted 
for  greater  distinctness.  S.  BiRCiI. 

In'sect  Fertiliza'tion.  One  of  the  most  significant 
modern  discoveries  in  the  domain  of  vegetabla  physiology 
is  that  the  services  of  insects  are  indispensable  for  the  fer- 
tilization of  numerous  kinds  of  flowers,  which  are  so  con- 
structed that  the  pollen  cannot  pass  without  external  aid 
from  the  stamens  to  the  pistils  of  the  same  plant,  much  less 
to  those  of  other  plants.  Hence,  these  flowers  are  provided 
with  a  nectar  which  attracts  insects,  and  is  so  placed  that 
to  reach  it  they  must  first  come  in  contact  with  the  stamen, 
from  which  the  pollen  adheres  to  the  insect's  body,  and  is 
communicated  in  the  same  manner  to  the  pistils  of  the  same 
or  of  other  flowers.  The  popularization  of  these  facts  is 
chiefly  due  to  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  who,  in  his  monograph 
on  Fertilizatiun  of  Orvhide  (1862),  has  exhaustively  traced 
the  operations  of  insects  in  relation  to  a  single  botanical 
family. 

Insectiv'ora  [Lat.  insfctn,  "insects,"  and  vorare,  to 
"eat  "J,  an  order  of  incducabilian  placental  mammals  whose 
anterior  as  well  as  posterior  limbs  are  primarily  adajited 
for  walking,  although  they  may  be  secondarily  modified 
for  other  purposes.  The  carpal  bones  of  the  proximal  as 
well  as  distal  rows,  and  the  metacarpal  as  well  as  pha- 
langeal bones,  are  normally  difi"erentiated  and  developed; 
the  ulna  and  radius  are  more  or  less  distinct;  clavicles  are 
always  present  and  well  developed;  the  hind  limbs  are 
normally  related  to  the  pelvis,  and  their  elements  to  each 
other ;  no  calcar  or  spur-like  appendage  above  the  ankle  is 
developed;  the  lower  jaw  has  well-defined  condyles,  which 
are  more  or  less  transverse,  and  are  received  into  special 
glenoid  pockets.  The  teeth  are  diphyodont,  and  are  of 
three  kinds  (/.  e.  canines,  molars,  and  incisors),  but  arc 
more  or  less  aberrant  from  the  typical  forms ;  the  molars 
in  the  most  familiar  types  have  sharp-pointed  cusps.     The 


placenta  is  deciduatc  and  discoidal.  The  order  is  divisible 
into  two  sub-orders — (1)  Dermoptera,  including  the  Galeo- 
pithecidie  ;  and  (2)  Bcstise,  including  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  order.  These  sub-orders  are  chiefly  based  on 
modifications  of  the  anterior  members  and  of  the  dentition. 
(1)  The  Dermoptera  are  Insectivores  with  members  modi- 
fied for  flight  or  progression  in  the  air,  the  limbs  being 
much  elongated  and  very  slender,  and  connected  by  an 
extension  of  the  skin  which  involves  the  wrists  and  ankles 
and  advances  forward  to  the  neck,  and  backward  inclosing 
the  tail;  the  condylar  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  extends 
outward:  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  palmate 
and  deeply  pectinated,  while  those  of  the  upper  jaw.  as 
well  as  the  anterior  molars  of  both  jaws,  are  compressed, 
and  have  multicuspid  crests.  (2)  The  Bestiir  are  Insect- 
ivores with  members  modified  for  walking  or  progression  on  . 
the  ground,  the  limbs  being  comparatively  short  and  robust, 
and  free;  the  condylar  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  does  not 
extend  outward  :  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  con- 
ical and  not  pectinated  ;  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  as  well  as 
the  anterior  molars  of  both  jaws,  more  or  less  conic,  and 
with  unilobate  crowns.  The  Bcstia'  are  divided  into  eight 
families — viz.  Tupayida?,  Macroscelidae,  Erinaceidae,  Tal- 
pidae,  Soricidie,  Centetid^e,  Potamogalidae,  and  Chryso- 
chloridte.  These  types  are  limited  to  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, Asia,  and  Africa,  only  one  (Centetidie)  being  rep- 
resented in  Cuba  and  Ilayti,  and  none  in  South  America 
or  Australia.  Theodore  Gill. 

Insectivorous  Plants  capture  insects  and  consume 
them.  That  some  plants  capture  insects  has  long  been 
known ;  that  a  few  might  possibly  make  use  of  their  prey 
as  food  was  suspected  long  ago;  but  it  is  only  of  late  that 
the  suspicion  has  deepened  into  certainty.  The  clearest 
case  is  that  of  Diomca  muncipuhi.  (See  Dio\.ka.)  An 
allied  plant,  Drosi;ra  (which  see)  or  Sundew,  effects  its 
captures  by  the  aid  of  bristles  which  are  somewhat  sensi- 
tive, and  have  at  their  glandiUar  tips  drops  of  a  glutinous 
exuilation.  This  insect-lime  holds  its  victim  while  the  sur- 
rounding tips  converge  towards  the  insect.  Pitcho'-plants 
(see  DARHXGTONiA)of  different  families  attract  insects  to  the 
open  mouth  of  their  hollow  leaves.  The  mouth  is  guarded 
by  short  stiff  needles  which  point  downward.  Over  these 
the  descent  of  the  insect  is  easy,  a  return  difficult.  In  the 
liquid  of  the  hollow  leaf  insects  are  drowned,  and  soon  de- 
compose. That  the  liquid  thus  enriched  serves  as  food  for 
the  plant  is  not  proved,  but  is  probable.  Minute  aoimals 
in  water  are  entrapped  by  the  leaf-appendages  of  hladdcr- 
icort.  The  stomach-shaped  sacs  have  a  mouth  provided 
with  delicate  hairs  which  converge  within  to  form  a  funnel. 
Through  this  guard  minute  organisms  can  pass  in,  hut  not 
readily  out.  The  mechanism  for  entrapping  is  elaborate; 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  captures  effected  by  it  are  not  of  ser- 
vice to  the  plant.  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  published  an  elab- 
orate work  on  Imectivonms  Plants  ( 1875).  G.  L.  Goodale. 
Insects,  See  Entomology,  and  the  names  of  the  orders 
and  of  important  species  of  insects. 

Insesso'res  [pi.,  the  Lat.  for  "perchers"],a  term  used 
by  ornithologists  in  various  senses.  Some  systematists 
apply  the  term  to  a  great  sub-class,  including  the  order 
Passeres  (Oscines,  or  "  singers,"  Clamatores.  or  "crying- 
birds,"  etc.).  the  order  Strisores,  or  "shrieking  birds,"  and 
the  order  Raptores,  or  "birds  of  prey."  Others  exclude 
the  Raptores  from  the  order.  But  most  popular  authors 
make  the  term  synonymous  with  "  passerine  birds,"  and 
consequently  make  the  term  a  comparatively  narrow  one. 

Insolvency  [Lat.  i"n.and  solvere,  to  "pay"],  the  state 
of  a  person  who  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts  as  they  fall  due 
or  in  the  usual  course  of  trade  or  business.  This  is  the 
general  and  most  comprehensive  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  used,  but  in  the  English  law  until  recently  it  was  usually 
employed  in  a  restricted  technical  meaning,  and  was  care- 
fully distinguished  from  bankruptcy.  A  bankrupt  under 
theEnglish  system  was  a  trader  or  merchant  who  had  be- 
come unable  to  pay  his  debts.  Those  only  were  termed 
insolvents  who  were  not  traders  or  merchants,  and  could 
not  meet  their  obligations.  In  the  legislation  regulating 
the  distribution  of  a  failing  debtor's  property  among  his 
creditors  the  same  distinction  was  preserved,  and  laws  were 
termed  bankrupt  or  insolvent  laws  according  as  they  ap- 
plied to  one  or  the  other  class  of  persons.  The  additional 
distinction  was  also  established  that  bankrupt  laws  ope- 
rated to  relieve  a  trader  absolutely  from  his  present  in- 
debtedness, while  insolventlaws  only  discharged  a  debtor 
from  imprisonment,  while  they  left  his  future  acquisitions 
still  liable  to  the  claims  of  his  creditors.  But  even  in  Eng- 
land these  precise  distinctions  are  disregarded  in  recent 
legislation,  and  it  is  declared  in  the  latest  bankrupt  act, 
which  took  effect  on  Jan.  1,  1S70,  that  all  persons  may  be 
adjudged  bankrupts  whether  they  are  traders  or  not.  This 
statute  contains  the  same  general  provisions  concerning  the 
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adjudication  of  bankruptcy  in  reference  to  all  classes  of 
failing  debtors,  and  makes  no  distinction  between  them  in 
regard  to  the  right  to  obtain  a  discharge  and  the  method  of 
procuring  it.  In  the  U.  S.  the  accurate  discrimination  be- 
tween bankruptcy  and  insolvency  which  formerly  prevailed 
in  England  has  licver  been  observed  in  legislation.  Stat- 
utes of  the  Slates  have  been  termed  insolvent  laws  which 
were  similar  in  their  objects  and  the  general  nature  of 
their  provisions  to  the  English  bankrupt  acts.  There  has, 
however,  been  a  somewhat  different  application  of  the 
terras  bankrupt  and  insolvent  in  actual  usage,  though  this 
has  depended  upon  other  grounds  of  distinction.  By  the 
U.  S.  Constitution  power  is  given  to  Congress  to  establish 
a  uniform  rule  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout 
the  U.  S.  In  pursuance  of  the  authority  given  by  this 
provision,  statutes  have  from  time  to  time  been  enacted  by 
Congress  which  have  been  designated  distinctively  bank- 
rupt acts.  Those  enacted  before  the  act  which  is  at  pres- 
ent in  force  were  repealed  within  a  few  years  after  their 
passage,  and  laws  passed  in  the  Slates  severally  upon  the 
subject  took  their  place.  These  State  statutes  were  gener- 
ally termed  insolvent  laws  by  way  of  distinction  from  the 
legislation  of  Congress,  even  though  there  was  no  material 
difference  in  the  general  character  of  the  provisions  which 
they  contained.  The  discrimination,  therefore,  did  not  de- 
pend upon  the  diverse  nature  of  the  laws  adopted,  nor  upon 
the  ditferent  classes  of  persons  affected  by  their  provisions, 
but  upon  the  circumstance  whether  the  legislature  by  which 
they  were  enacted  was  a  State  body  or  the  U.  S.  Congress. 
This  distinction,  however,  did  not  rest  upon  any  substan- 
tial basis,  and  the  terms  "  bankruptcy  "  and  "  insolvency  " 
were  often  emploved  interchangeably.  It  was  decided 
that  a  bankrupt  hiw  might  contain  those  regulations  which 
were  generally  found  in  insolvent  laws,  and  an  insolvent 
law  might  contain  those  which  arc  common  to  a  bankrupt 
law.  The  power  given  to  Congress  to  establish  a  system 
of  bankruptcy  laws  causes  its  legislation  upon  the  subject 
to  supersede  that  of  the  States.  This  was  the  effect  of  tho 
present  bankrupt  act,  which  went  into  operation  in  1867. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  of  little  importance  to  consider  tho 
insolvent  svstoms  of  tho  several  States  as  they  prevailed 
before  the  adoption  of  this  act.  They  were  all  enacted  for 
the  same  general  purpose,  to  secure  the  division  of  a  fail- 
ing debtor's  assets  proportionally  among  his  creditors, 
though  the  regulations  prescribed  for  the  attainment  of 
this  object  were  somewhat  diverse.  The  provisions  of  the 
present  bankrupt  law  will  be  found  under  the  title  Bank- 
nupT.  The  supersedure  of  the  Slate  insolvent  laws  by  the  j 
U.  S.  system  of  bankruptcy  has  been  a  salutary  change, 
since  the  regulations  thus  established  by  Congress  have  a 
uniform  effect  and  operation  throughout  all  the  States, and 
controversies  similar  to  those  which  previously  arose  in 
regard  to  the  effect  in  one  State  of  decisions  under  the  in- 
sofvency  laws  of  another  can  no  longer  occur.  The  opera- 
tion of  "the  law  of  each  State  upon  the  subject  was  conliued 
to  its  own  limits,  and  a  debtor's  discharge  obtained  in  one 
State  might  be  of  no  validity  in  another. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  insolvent  debtors  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  the  methods  of  obtaining 
a  discharge  from  their  indebtedness  estaldished  by  bank- 
rupt laws,  by  a  voluntary  arrangement  with  their  creditor!, 
who  agree  to  accept  a  (lart  payment  in  full  satisfaction  of 
their  claims,  and  grant  the  debtor  a  complete  release.  An 
agreement  of  this  kind  is  technically  termed  "  an  agree- 
nunt  for  a  composition,"  or  simply  ■'  a  composition."  This 
is  usually  made  by  deed  termed  a  "  composition  deed," 
though  when  the  indebtedness  is  based  upon  simiile  con- 
tract tho  agreement  may  bo  made  by  parol — i.  c  either 
orally  or  by  an  instrument  not  under  seal.  Tho  ccunposi- 
tion  must  in  nil  eases  be  founded  upon  a  sufficient  con.sid- 
eration  or  it  will  have  no  validity.  Wlien  the  arrangement 
is  made  with  a  single  creditor,  the  agreement  which  ho 
makes  to  accejit  a  certain  percentage  of  the  debt  in  full 
satisfaction,  even  though  it  be  followed  by  an  acceptance  of 
the  amount  fixed  upon,  will  not  conslilute  a  consideration 
and  tho  arrangement  will  be  voiil.  Kven  if  a  receipt  be 
given  which  is  expressed  as  being  in  full  discharge  of  the 
claim,  the  debtor  will  still  be  linlde  for  the  entire  debt. 
That  tho  agreement  may  be  binding  in  such  a  case  there 
must  bo  a  new  and  independeni  c'lnsiileralion.  such  as  tho 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  by  a  third  person,  or  an  en- 
gagement by  Ihc  debtor  to  pay  tho  reduced  sum  in  a  man- 
ner or  at  a  time  more  advantageous  to  the  creditor  than  was 
originallv  agreed  upon,  or  there  must  be  a  release  under 
seal,  which  imports  a  consideration.  Bui  an  arrangement 
for  a  compoaition  made  with  more  than  a  single  creditor 
will  be  valid,  though  there  be  no  independent  consideration. 
The  benefit  which  each  creditor  gains  by  the  engagement 
of  the  others  to  forbear,  and  the  consequenl  securing  of  a 
fund  for  Ihc  mutual  benefit  of  all,  is  a  sufficii'Ul  considera- 
tion to  sustain  tho  agreement  into  which  they  mutually 


enter.  Tho  composition  deed  or  agreement  is  not  required 
to  bo  of  any  special  form.  It  may  contain  such  reserva- 
tions or  conditions  as  the  parties  may  choose  to  insert  and 
make  binding  upon  themselves,  provided  these  are  not 
fraudulent  nor  invalid  by  general  rules  of  law.  Thus,  it 
is  sometimes  provided  that  the  agreement  shall  not  be 
binding  upon  any  of  the  creditors  executing  it  until  each 
and  every  creditor  who  has  a  claim  against  the  debtor  shall 
also  enter  into  the  same  compromise.  So  there  may  be  a 
reservation  in  the  deed  preserving  the  rights  of  a  creditor 
against  the  debtor's  sureties,  though  it  provides  for  an  ab- 
solute release  of  the  debtor  himself,  and  contains  a  cove- 
nant not  to  sue  him.  Such  conditions  will  be  held  valid, 
and  will  bo  enforced  according  to  their  terms.  If  they  are 
not  fully  complied  with,  the  debtor  will  be  liable  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  original  indebtedness.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
all  the  creditors  of  an  insolvent  enter  into  the  composilicm 
deed.  If  any  less  number  agree  to  its  terms,  they  will  be 
bound  by  it,  and  will  only  be  entitled  to  the  percentage 
agreed  upon,  unless  they  have  qualified  their  acceptance 
by  Ihe  stipulation  that  the  consent  of  all  must  be  obtained 
before  any  shiiU  be  bound.  One  partner  may  agree  to  a 
composition  of  a  partnership  debt,  and  the  agreement  will 
be  binding  upon  tho  firm.  A  creditor's  assent  to  a  com- 
position may  be  signified  as  well  by  surrendering  debts 
and  taking  "composition  notes  as  by  executing  a  composi- 
tion deed.  But  after  such  assent  has  once  been  given,  in 
whatever  proper  mode  it  may  be  indicated,  it  cannot  be 
subsequently  withdrawn  by  the  creditor  without  the  debt- 
or's consent  if  the  agreement  be  originally  valid  and  bo 
properly  fulfilled.  But  if  any  one  of  the  creditors  be  after- 
wards refused  the  benefit  which  a  faithful  performance  of 
the  agreement  would  afford  him,  it  will  cease  to  be  binding 
upon  him.  So.  unless  payment  of  the  sum  stipulated  in 
the  agreement  for  composition  be  made  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, the  original  debt  is  revived.  Any  creditor  who  joins 
in  a  composition  is  not  allowed  to  include  in  it  only  a  portion 
of  his  claim  against  tho  debtor,  and  sue  for  the  amount  of 
the  residue.  He  must  agree  to  a  compromise  of  the  entire 
el.aim,  or  else  avoid  entering  into  the  composition  arrange- 
ment. When  a  creditor  signs  his  name  to  a  composition 
deed  without  .specifying  tho  amount  of  the  indebtedness, 
the  agreement  will  be  held  a|iplicable  to  the  full  amount  of 
his  existing  claim.  After  a  com]iosition  has  been  agreed  upon 
with  several  creditors,  every  agreement  or  arrangement  by 
which  an  advantage  is  secretly  secured  to  any  one  of  tlieiii 
which  is  withheld  from  the  others  is  a  fraud  u]ion  Ihe  credi- 
tors from  whom  it  is  concealed,  and  consequently  invalid. 
No  securities  given  in  pursuance  of  such  an  agreement  will 
be  enforceable.  So,  when  there  is  an  arrangement  for  a  com- 
position it  is  a  fraud  in  any  one  creditor  to  sue  the  insolvent 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  tho  compromise.  Composition 
deeds  and  other  agreements  of  a  similar  nature,  if  fairly 
made  and  executed,  and  not  invalidated  by  any  subsequent 
fraudulent  transactions,  will  be  duly  carried  into  elTect  by 
tho  courts.  Tho  validity  of  such  arrangements  depends 
upon  tho  same  iirinciples  as  Ihe  legal  doctrine  of  accord 
and  salisfaetion.  (See  Acioiiu  .i.Nii  Satisf.\(T1on.)  They 
accomplish  practically  the  same  results  as  bankrupt  and 
insolvent  laws,  by  securing  a  ratable  division  of  an  insol- 
vent debtor's  assets  among  his  creditors  as  a  condition  of  his 
full  discharge. 

Another  mode  by  which  insolvent  debtors  are  accustomed 
to  secure  a  division  of  their  pro|)erty  among  their  creditors, 
without  taking  advantage  of  bankrupl  laws,  is  by  making 
an  assignment  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors. 
Tho  assigneo  of  tho  property  becomes  a  trustee,  aiul  the 
creditors  are  codns  i/mc  inml.  Such  a  transaction  is  gov- 
erned by  tho  general  rules  pertaining  to  all  modes  of  os- 
signnicnt  in  trust,  and  the  assignee  stands  in  the  same  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  his  rights  and  defences  against  third 
ijersons  as  tho  assignor,  lie  is  under  the  same  resjioiisi- 
bility  as  all  persons  who  are  authorized  to  administer  a  trust 
fund,  and  is  held  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  duly.  The 
mode  of  making  the  assignment  and  of  distributing  Ihc 
assets  reeeiveil  is  frequently  regulated  by  slalul.c.  It  is 
also  Bomelimes  providcil  thai  a  schedule  of  the  debts  paya- 
ble and  the  available  assets  be  delivered  to  some  magislrate, 
with  an  affidavit  as  to  its  accuracy,  and  also  that  the  as- 
signee shall  give  a  bond  with  sufficient  sureties.  If  tho 
assignment  is  fraudulent,  it  may  be  set  aside.  Before  tho 
cnaclincnt  of  Ihe  U.  S.  bankrupl  law  a  debtor  might  make 
in  some  of  the  States  what  were  known  as  prefcrenlial  as- 
signments, by  which  the  claim  "f  one  creilitor  miglil  bo 
jireferred  to  "that  of  another;  but  this  act  prohibits  Ihc 
making  (pf  such  assignments  within  a  specified  time  (two 
months)  before  tho  filing  of  the  petition  in  hankruptey. 
Such  nn  assignment,  if  made,  is  void,  and  Ihe  assignee  in 
bankrupfev  may  recover  Ihe  property  from  Iho  party  receiv- 
ing it.  The  claims  of  all  the  ercdilors  must  bo  pabl  propor- 
tioualelv.     Geouge  Ciiask.    Kkviseii  uy  T.  W.  Dwiobt. 
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INSPIRATION. 


Inspira'tion  [from  the  Lat.  inspiratio;  Gr.  e^n-veuo-t? 
or  ifjiiTVfly.  to  "breathe  into  "  or  "upon,"  to  infuse  into,  to 
inspire  (the  soul)  from  some  supernatural  source.  In  the 
classics  it  may  be  the  mind  under  the  influence  of  any 
tlivinity,  but  the  Now  Testament,  by  the  use  of  the  adjec- 
tive ^eoTTfevo-To?  (2  Tim.  iii.  IG),  defines  this  source  to 
be  the  one  personal  God],  that  superintending  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  over  the  minds  of  Scripture  writers  which 
secures  "such  a  record  as  God  designs.  The  subject  is  im- 
portant, as  attempting  to  answer  the  question,  Have  we  in 
the  Bible  an  infallible  guide  to  religious  belief  and  prac- 
tice? The  method  best  adapted  to  an  impartial  considera- 
tion of  the  moral  evidence  is  ^- first,  indications  of  the 
superhuman  origin  of  the  Bible;  second,  objections  to  the 
same:  and  thinl,  specific  inspiration. 

I.  StPGnnrMAN  Origin  of  the  Scriptures.  —  Of  the 
lines  of  argument  indicating  this,  the  following  may  here 
be  given. 

1.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Netc  Testaments  consti- 
tute a  iitiiqne  booky  being  (a)  the  product  of  many  writers 
scattered  over  a  period  of  ten  centuries,  and  so  without 
the  possibility  of  consulting  as  to  the  design  or  character 
of  each  other's  writings;  and  yet,  (6)  though  independent 
compositions  of  many  men  in  different  ages,  still  a  self- 
consistent  whole — a  tmlti/  in  doctrine  and  method,  in  both 
respects  unlike  all  other  books.  At  the  same  time,  (c)  it 
has  a  thoroughly  historic  basis  and  application,  thus  ren- 
dering a  unity,  on  the  one  hand,  more  difficult,  and  afford- 
ing on  the  other  a  valuable  test  of  credibility.  **  This 
alone  sharply  discriminates  it  from  all  other  so-called 
sacred  books,  from  which  the  historic  clement  is  almost 
wholly  wanting."  (Rof/ers.)  (d)  Through  great  veneration 
for  it,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  it  has  been  pre- 
served in  such  marvellous  purity  that  the  most  careful 
criticism  and  collation  of  manuscripts  finds  occasion  for 
few  important,  and  very  rarely  of  fundamental,  changes. 
Furthermore.  (*-)  that  is  true  of  the  Bible  which  has  been 
realized  in  no  other  book — it  can  be  translated  into  all 
languages  and  still  retain  its  import,  its  force,  and,  to 
great  extent,  its  beauty. 

2.  The  ThorouijhJy  Monotheistic  Cliaracter  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  nr/aiust  the  Supposition  of  their  Human  Ori'jin. — 
For  (n)  they  were  written  at  a  time  or  times  when  all 
nations  were  polytheists,  and  yet  from  beginning  to  end  they 
assert  the  existence  of  one  only  true  God.  Moreover,  (6) 
how  is  it  to  be  explained  that  monotheism  should  be  taught 
by  a  people  whose  "fathers  worshipped  other  gods."  and 
who,  once  reclaimed,  were  disposed  to  relapse  into  idolatry  ? 

3.  The  Moralitif  of  the  liible  shows  a  Superiority  in  these 
respects. — [a)  It  makes  God  supreme  as  such,  and  will  not 
allow  human  virtue  to  become  separated  from  him  or  his 
honor.  Connecting  morality  with  theology,  it  subordinates 
virtue  to  religion,  {h)  In  Scripture  the  heroic  virtues  most 
highly  applauded  by  men  are  regarded  as  inferior  to  the 
pastire  ones  of  forgiveness,  patience,  and  submission,  (c) 
Its  incentives  to  virtue  are  duty,  God's  will,  his  holiness, 
his  favor,  and  blessedness  the  fruit  of  holiness — quite  un- 
like those  urged  in  the  schools  of  philosophy.  It  is  to  be 
added  (d)  that  its  superior  morality  is  nevertheless  one 
which,  in  its  process  of  attainment,  is  in  conflict  with  the 
sentiments  and  current  maxims  of  mankind. 

4.  The  liclitjious  Tcnchiiiif  and  Method  of  Scripture  are 
Peculiar  to  Itself.  —  If  not  in  making  God  everywhere 
supreme,  and  having  for  its  design  to  set  men  right  with 
God,  that  Christianity,  its  religion,  which  is  pre-eminently 
the  sum  of  its  teachings,  has  many  things  that  are  sui 
generis,  (a)  Its  n/(Moi- appears  in  a  character  altogether 
his  own — human,  divine,  man,  God,  both  in  one:  without 
beginning  of  days,  yet  in  time  incarnate  ;  sinless,  yet  dying 
for  sinners.  As  the  infidel  Diderot  confessed,  it  lies  not 
within  the  possibility  of  human  genius  to  invent  such  a 
character.  (/>)  The  Bible  teaches  salvation  —  impossible 
without  him — secured  by  and  in  the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 
Hence,  both  as  a  possibility  and  in  its  method,  salvation, 
as  taught  in  Scripture,  is  divine  and  supernatural,  (c) 
Notwithstanding  this,  rather  in  consequence  of  it,  Chris- 
tianity is  represented  to  be  exclusive  of  all  other  religions. 
But  (d)  it  allows  no  coercion,  but  leaves  its  claims,  though 
universal  and  morally  inflexible,  to  the  intelligent  and 
voluntary  acceptance  of  all,  while  yet,  (e)  though  allowing 
no  compromise  of  doctrine  or  method,  and  requiring  faith 
as  the  test  of  either,  it  boldly  announces  a  certain  and 
abundant  future  success  to  the  Christianity  which  it  advo- 
cates. 

5.  Could  the  Human  Intellect  Produce  such  a  Bonk  ? — II 
has,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  book,  held  the  at- 
tention and  enlisted  the  interest  of  mankind  for  centuries  ; 
has  shown  itself  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all;  "has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation 
of  the  species  ;"  and  "  its  very  presence  as  a  believed  book 
has   rendered   the   nations   emphatically  a   chosen  race." 


(Coleridfje.)  And  if  DOt  from  God,  the  Bible  presents  the 
fourfold  anomaly:  (a)  It  would  substitute  for  all  human 
the  one  God-ordained  system,  although  the  tendency  of  the 
race  has  ever  been //-om  God  to  man-devised  religions,  (b) 
Nowhere  else  is  human  nature  willing  to  represent  itself, 
as  the  Bible  does,  destitute  of  restorative  energy,  and  re- 
quiring a  divine  interposition  to  save  it  from  itself.  And 
if  produced  by  men,  then  (c)  by  a  people  whose  history  it 
condemns,  whose  belief  it  opposes,  and  whose  morality  was 
not  adapted  to  receive  it ;  and  ((/)  as  no  other  book  has  been 
able  to  do  even  approximately,  it  has  impressed  the  diff"er- 
ent  classes  of  its  readers  in  all  ages  with  a  sincere  and 
reverential  conviction  of  its  divine  origin. 

II.  Ob,iections. — These  may  be  put  into  three  classes: 

1.  Those  which  seem  to  Invalidate  the  Claim  of  the  Bible 
as  being  f mm  God. — Examples:  Since  all  from  the  first 
needed  it,  why  was  revelation  delayed  so  long,  and  then 
given  to  so  few?  If  from  God,  why  has  the  Bible,  on  the 
one  hand,  so  many  things  insignificant,  and,  on  the  other, 
many  that  are  obscure?  And  how  can  a  book  which  is 
from  God  sanction  cruelty  and  injustice?  This  whole 
class  of  objections  may  first  be  met  by  analogy,  like  that 
of  Butler.  Similar  and  equally  weighty  objections  He 
against 'Mhe  constitution  and  course  of  nature;"  hence, 
why  should  those  who  admit  theism  object  to  the  word  of 
God  because  of  what  is  found  equally  in  the  system  of 
things  which  he  has  ordained  and  controls?  Analogy,  in- 
deed, can  only  silence  objections  by  showing  it  Just  as  rea- 
sonable to  admit  the  Bible  as  the  course  of  nature  to  be 
from  God  ;  while  the  word  of  God  often  aids  in  surmount- 
ing difficulties  which  Nature  herself  cannot  do  even  in  her 
own  sphere.  For  example  :  in  the  course  of  nature  war, 
famine,  and  earthquake  destroy  the  good  and  bad  alike,  but 
when  God  orders  Amalek  destroyed  the  judgment  is  seen 
to  be  jienal.  because  that  peojile  is  declared  ripe  for  de- 
struction. If  the  innocent  Son  of  God  is  permitted  to 
suffer  for  the  guilty,  this  is  justified  by  the  work  of  grace 
as  a  whole,  which  satisfies  law  and  justice,  and  rises 
higher  than  the' possibility  of  pure  law.  And  if  it  is  for 
man's  good  that  many  things  lie  before  him  in  obscurity, 
requiring  patient  study,  as  nature  does,  revelation  is  gi\en, 
it  must  be  remembered,  to  those  on  probation,  and  that  an 
intellectual  is  necessary  before  and  in  order  to  a  moral  ]tro- 
bation.  and  that  both  are  best  secured  by  a  communication 
of  God's  will  neither  too  clear  nor  too  obscure. 

2.  Objections  Presumptive  against  Plenary  Inspiration. — 
Apparent  discrepancies,  inaccuracies,  seeming  conflict  with 
science.  The  objections  cannot  be  here  discussed  seriafiw, 
but  the  following  remarks  may  indicate  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  them:  (a)  The  language  of  sense  and  sight,  not 
of  science,  is  alone  adapted  to  all  peoples  and  times,  and 
Scripture  writers — who  arc  to  be  interpreted  accordingly — 
have  wisely  chosen  the  former,  (h)  If  a  mistake  is  really 
found  in  the  Bible,  if  a  date,  a  reading,  a  historic  state- 
ment, \s  proved  to  be  wrong,  the  correction  is.  in  so  far,  to 
be  made,  and  can  be,  without  invalidating  other  parts,  (c) 
Nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  the  most  thorough  scientific 
inquiry  if  it  be  honest,  but  assumptions  and  hypotheses 
should  not  disturb  the  biblical  student  until  fully  verified 
and  accepted  in  their  appropriate  field  of  science,  (d)  As 
in  the  past  the  most  careful  inquiry  has  lessened  the  num- 
ber of  supposed  errors,  so  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  will 
be  in  the  future,  and  that  science  and  Scripture  will  in  the 
end  be  admitted  not  to  conflict.  "  With  all  the  pains  and 
ingenuity  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  subject,  no 
charge  of  error,  even  in  matters  of  human  knowledge,  has 
ever  yet  been  substantiated  against  any  of  the  writers  of 
Scripture.  But  even  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  is  it  not 
conceivable  that  there  might  be  infallible  divine  teaching 
in  all  things  spiritual  and  heavenly,  whilst  on  more  mat- 
ters of  history  or  of  daily  life  pro[)hets  and  evangelists 
might  have  been  sufi"ered  to  write  as  men  ?"  { Prof.  Browne 
of  Cambridge,  Eng.)  "  We  have  no  means  of  settling  def- 
initely whether  a  posse  peccarc  in  minor  matters  may  or 
may  not  be  compatible  with  a  divine  revelation  communi- 
cated through  human  media;  but  certainlj'  till  inaccuracies, 
fairly  and  incontestably  proved  to  be  so,  are  brought  home 
to  tiie  Scripture,  we  seem  logically  justified  in  believing 
that  as  it  is  with  nine-tenths  of  the  alleged  contradictions  in 
Scripture,  so  it  is  with  the  alleged  inaccuracy."  (Ellicott.) 

.S.  Objections  from  the  Xature  itself  of  Inspiration. — It 
has  been  said  that  a  full  inspiration  should  give  identity 
of  expression  when  the  same  events  are  narrated  by  diff^er- 
ent  writers:  which  is  evidently  not  the  case.  And  again, 
that  inspiration  must  involve  a  suspension  of  the  writer's 
own  powers,  but  that  intimation  is  given  that  they  are  still 
free.  Further,  that  men.  being  themselves  fallible,  could 
not  be  the  media  of  infallible  truth.  And,  moreover,  as  by 
Kant,  that  the  writers  could  not  clearly  distinguish  a  state 
of  inspiration  from  their  own  thought.  To  which  class  of 
objections  it  is  replied  («J  that  inspiration  must  be  ceees- 
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sarily  a  secret  miracle,  not  cognizablu  by  common  con- 
eoiousuess.  but  yet  clearly  so  by  those  made  the  subjects 
of  it,  aud  to  be  received  on  tbeir  ttstimony  if  credible  men. 
{b)  No  theory  of  inspiration  c:m  bo  tenable  which  does  not 
allow  free<iom  and  individuality  in  the  writers.  At  the 
sanie  time  (c)  it  is  claimed  for  the  Scripture  writers  that, 
though  in  themselves  fallible,  they  are  kept  from  error  in 
that  /»r  trbirk  thoy  are  employed  by  the  divine  spirit. 
"Human  instrumentality  .  .  .  has  been  moulded  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  into  the  organism  of  revelation — ciioh  ray  of  the 
divine  light  has  been  borne  to  mankind  through  the  me- 
dium best  suited  for  its  transmission;  and  yet,  while  bor- 
rowing in  its  course  that  particular  hue  which  the  medium 
lends  through  which  it  passes,  it  retains,  no  less  sensibly, 
the  purity  of  the  source  from  which  it  streams. "  {Lve.)  It 
may  be  observed  that  objections  to  the  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture aro  raised  in  one  way  or  another  from  its  human  ele- 
ment, and  that  it  depends  largely  on  the  use  made  of  this 
what  theory  shall  be  adopted — whether  the  Dible  shall  be 
received,  and  how  far.  as  infallible. 

III.  Specific  IsspinATiON. — The  theories  need  to  be  dis- 
tinguislied  and  the  proof  given. 

A.  Theohies. — These  would  group  themselves  into  three 
classes,  according  as  the  Bible  is  held  to  be  not  at  ail  from 
God,  partJfi  from  him,  or  wholft/  from  him. 

1 .  Thr  liihif  is,  in  no  Pvrti/iiir  Smu^,  from  God. — Natural- 
ism or  PttHxtiriffm,  ignoring  a  personal  God,  logically  rejects 
revelation  ;  Pantheism,  regarding  everything  alike  divine 
and  inspired,  can  admit  nothing  to  be  peruUarly  so  ;  and 
nationalism  finds  as  much  in  Homer  and  Plato  to  call  in- 
spired as  in  Isaiah  or  Paul. 

2.  The  liihle  is  Partially  Inspired,  since  it  CONTAINS,  hut 
IS  NOT,  'I  Revelation  from  God. — Varieties  are — {a)  jyarts 
only  aro  inspired;  (b)  the  writers  possess  a  consciousness, 
however  high,  differing,  not  in  kind  but  in  dcfjrce  only, 
from  that  of  others,  (c)  There  must  be  a  "unifying  fac- 
ulty" which  is  subjective.  This  class,  in  all  its  varieties, 
finds  it  not  difficult  to  assume  der/rers  of  inspiration,  but 
not  easy  to  determine  the  anthoriti/  for  Scripture;  while, 
moreover,  the  subjective  state  of  the  individual  becomes 
the  criterion  in  each  particular  case. 

3.  The  Jiihle,  heiuij  from  God,  possesses  a  Full  Inspirn- 
tion.~{a)  The  mechanical  theory  of  dictation,  the  writers 
being  mere  amanuenses,  would  indeed  give  jilenary  in- 
spiration, but  not  the  manifold  human  element,  nor  the 
variety  in  style  and  freedom  of  the  writers  which  every- 
where prevail.  It  is  hence  to  be  rejected  for  ft)  the  f///- 
namic  tlicory,  which  holds  to  the  divine  superintendence 
throughout,  but  affirms  the  result  to  be  gained  through  the  j 
free  activity  of  the  writers'  own  minds.  ''Inspiration  is 
that  divine  influence  under  which  all  parts  of  the  Bible 
have  been  committed  to  writing,  whether  they  contain  an 
account  <»f  ordinary  iiistorical  facts  or  the  narrative  of  su- 
pernatural revelation."  (Lee.)  If  (Jod  communicates  his 
will,  it  is  throHfjh,  as  well  as  to,  man,  and  in  a  genuinely 
human  form.  But  a  distinction  is  to  bo  made  between 
rerelation  and  inspiration.  The  former  refers  rather  to  the 
divine  thourfht  communicated — not.  otherwise  knuwablc: 
the  latter,  to  the  record  of  whatever  truth  (ir»d  would  have 
recorded.  Ilenee,  there  may  bo  revelation  without  inspira- 
tion, as  to  Balaam  and  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  inspiration 
without  revelation,  as  through  all  parts  not  directly  re- 
vealed. The  Bible  thus  contains  a  revelation,  and  is  an 
inspiration. 

B.  Proof. — 1.  Presumptive. — fa)  All  the  linos  of  argument 
showing  the  Bible  to  be  superhuman  ;  e.  7.  its  brief,  graphic, 
but  unaiiorncci  narrative,  as  in  the  (lospols  ;  its  simple  com- 
prehensiveness, as  the  Ten  C'onunandments,  whicii  con- 
vinced an  able  but  infidel  lawyer  that  they  could  not  be 
human.  (See  under  I.  of  this  article.)  (A)  A  revelation 
granted,  and  this  because  supernatural  instruction  is  need- 
ed, inspiration  may  be  presumed,  since  a  mere  human  rec- 
ord of  whatever  truth  would  not  be  an  infuilible  guide, 
(r)  The  doubtful  attitude  into  which  we  are  thrown  hy 
denying  inspiration  favors  it,  since  without  this  we  could 
have  no  ohirrtire  standard  of  religious  truth  binding  <m 
all,  and  (</)  inspiration  m.ay  be  presumed  from  the  thttr- 
OUKhly  harmonious  commingling  of  the  prophetic  and 
miraculous  with  the  historic  and  diilaetic  portions,  which 
is  everywhere  found.  If  Scripture  is  the  divine  in  the  hu- 
man, the  human  seems  at  all  points  pervaried  by  the  divine 
like  an  incarnation.  (SocT.  hc\^\»,  Oit'ine-/fnman  in  Scrip- 
ture,- also  I.  Tuylor's  f/.hmr  Poetrt/,  and  II.  Uogers's  iS'if- 
perhnmnn   Oritjin  (>/  the  liihtr.) 

2.  More  Direct. — {a)  The  Scripture  writers  distinguish 
between  a  divine  communication  and  their  own  suhjectivc 
state,  /nine  projdioey  being  subjective  only,  '*  prophets  of 
the  deeeit  of  their  own  heart,"  the  trnc  havinR  a  valid 
ground  outside  of  their  own  mind,  liko  the  roll  of  a  book 
in  which  was  written  "  the  word  of  the  Bonl  "  icf.  Jer.  x.xiii. 
25,  2G,  and  Kzek.  ii.  U,  10).     {b)  The  writora  imply  their 


belief  in  the  organic  \tnity  of  Scripture  by  quoting  aud 
using  what  others  had  said,  all  such  utterances  being  treated 
as  binding;  also,  by  assuming  often  a  pregnancy  of  mean- 
ing in  the  original  words,  (c)  Inspiration  of  the  Xew 
Testament  writers.  [Note.  Paul,  one  of  the  most  important 
writers,  was  an  apoHtU-  miraculonnhf  prepared  lor  this  office 
(Gal.  i.  1 1.  12),  which  he  elnimed  (I  Cor.  ix.  1-5),  and  which 
was  admitted  by  others  fGal.  ii.  9).  All  other  New  Testa- 
ment writers  were  apostles,  save  Mark  and  Luke.  Whether 
they  wrote,  Mark  under  the  supervision  of  Peter,  and  Luke 
under  that  of  Paul,  or  were  f/tV^rf^y  inspired,  their  writings 
certainly  have  been  more  readily  received  than  some  other 
portions.  Hence,  the  argument  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament  is  substantially  that  for  the  inspiration  of 
the  apostles  as  such,  and  is  summarily  this  :]  (1)  The;  apos- 
tles were  promised  ilivine  direction  when  arraigned  as  wit- 
nesses :  "  Take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak.  It 
is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  that 
speaketh  in  you"  (Mark  x.  19,  20).  (2)  And  were  to  be 
kept  from  mistakes  in  their  oflicial  testimony  :  "  The  Spirit 
of  truth  .  .  .  will  guiile  you  into  all  truth,  and  he  will 
show  youthings  to  come  "  (John  xvi.  I."i).  Also  in  n-sjiect 
to  the  past:  "Ho  shall  bring  all  things  to  your  remem- 
brance" (,Iohn  xiv.  2C).  And  (3)  The  Spirit  was  to  co- 
operate in  their  testimony  (cf.  John  xv.  2*),  27,  with  Acts  i. 
6-8).  (4)  They  affirm  their  own  inspiration:  "We  have 
received  .  .  .  the  Spirit  which  is  of  (ind  .  .  ,  that  wo 
might  know  the  things  of  (iod,  which  things  we  speak, 
not  in  words  which  man's  wisdom  teachcth.  but  which  I  he 
Holy  Ghost  teachcth"  (1  Cor.  ii.  12,  13;  Kph.  ili.  2-5); 
while  (5)  They  assume  without  argument  that  others  will 
admit  tlieir  inspiration:  "  When  ye  received  the  word  of 
God  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it  not  as  the  word 
of  men,  but  as  it  is  in  truth  the  word  of  God  "  (1  Thcss. 
ii.  13;  iv.  8).  Accordingly,  (6)  they  sjicak  and  write 
as /or  God  and  with  his  authority:  '•  Maketh  nmnifest 
the  savor  of  his  knowledge  by  usio  every  place."  1  See  Rmn. 
XV.  15-19;  2  Cor.  ii.  14;  iii'.  5  ;  iv.5;  v.  20.)  (*/)  luFpira- 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament.  (1)  The  New  Testament  gives 
proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Old,  recognizing  the  three 
parts  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures — the /.ow  or  Pentateuch,  by 
referring  to  or  quoting  various  passages,  and  saying.  ''God 
commandeil."  or  "Ye  reject  the  commandment  of  (Jod  ;" 
the  I'salma  (  Hagiographa).  as  in  Mark  xii.  3fi,  "  l)avid  said 
hif  the  Holt/  Ghost  :"  and  the  Prophets,  Luke  xviii.  31,  etc. 
Moreover,  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  customary  divisions,  and 
then  combines  the  three  as  "  Scriptures  :"  "All  things  must 
be  fuliille<l  which  were  written  in  the  Ian-  of  Moses  and  in 
the  prophets  and  in  the  psalms  concerning  me.  Then 
opened  he  their  understandings,  that  they  might  under- 
stand the  Scriptures"  (Luke  xxiv.  44,  45).  (2)  The  Old 
Testament  contains  in  itself  anrohoratire  proof.  I'or  ex- 
ample, the  prophet  must  sjif-nk,  though  he  might  die  in  con- 
sequence. (See  Jer.  xxvi.  11-14.)  /V»7*.;((/*'i«  were  to  bo 
severely  punished  even  by  death  (cf.  Beut.  xiii.  1-5  with 
Zech.  xiii.  3  and  Jer.  xxviii.  11-17).  It  is  further  sugges- 
tive that  direction  was  given  to  record  historical  events: 
"  Moses  wrote  their  goings  out  according  to  their  journcy- 
int;s,  bif  the  eommandnunt  0/  the  Aor(/"(Nuin.  X.XXiii.  1,2), 

Finally,  the  (Hd  Testament  writers,  liko  (hose  of  the  New, 
affirm  that  they  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Lord:  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me,  and  his  word  was  in  my 
tongue.  The  (JoJ  of  Israel  said  ;"  "  Lest  they  should  hear 
the  law  and  the  words  which  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sent  in 
his  Spirit  by  the  former  ])rophcts  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2,  3; 
Zech.  vii.  12). 

Such  is  the  outline  of  proof — necessarily  of  a  moral  cha- 
racter, but  fuunil  to  be  cumulative — that  im  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Olti  anil  N*  ir  Jcstamtnts  ne  hare  on  ohjutirc  standard 
provided  by  God  himael/  u»  an  infuilible  guide  to  nliijious 
b' lief  and  practice.  J.  R.  HKitHicK. 

Iiispirod,  The,  or  The  rommiinit  yof  True  In- 

spirntioii,  a  small  sect  of  Chrisii:uis  who  trace  their 
origin  both  to  the  old  (Jerman  Mvstics  and  Pietists,  and 
through  the  "  French  Prophets"  to  the  Cam! sards  of  France. 
They  accept  the  teaching  of  Bohmo  and  Schwenkcnfeld. 
They  reject  the  sacraments,  practise  to  some  extent  com- 
munism in  respect  of  property,  and  are  evangelical  in  doc- 
trine. They  profess  at  times  to  receive  divine  inspiration, 
passing  into  a  pomnambulistic  state.  They  have  commu- 
nities in  Iowa  and  Canaila.  From  IS(4  (o  1854  they  had  a 
flourishing  community  at  Kbenezer,  West  Seneca  tp.,  Erie 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  whence  they  removed  to  Amana,  In. 

Iiistalln'ti4»n  [Low  Lat.  mi,  and  stallum,  a  "scat"],  the 
oeremuniul  act  by  which  an  ordainud  minister  is  fornuilly 
put  in  possession  of  his  oflice  and  empowered  to  exorcise 
lis  functions  and  rcocivo  its  emoluments.  In  the  KngHsh 
Church  the  coremouial  form  dltfers  nceortling  tt<  tho  office 
conferred,  and  also  tho  name,  inthronizittion  being  tho 
toobuical  term  in  reference  to  a  bishop,  and  induction  for 
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the  lower  clergy,  while  installation  properly  refers  to  the 
office  of  a  canon  or  prebendary  in  a  cathedra!  church.  In 
the  Congregational  Church  of  America  the  term  applies  to 
all  ministers,  and  is  distinguished  from  ordination  as  being 
the  conferring  of  the  pastoral  otfice  over  a  particular  church. 

In'sterburg,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Prussia, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Angerap  and  the  Inster.  It  carries 
on  a  considerable  industry  in  weaving,  tanning,  brewing, 
and  distilling,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  corn  and  linseed.  It 
owes  a  great  deal  of  its  prosperity  to  a  number  of  Scottish 
families  which  settled  here  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Pop.  71S5. 

Iii'stinct  [Lat.  instinctns,  "incitement"].  Instinct,  in 
popular  language,  is  generally  contrasted  with  reason.  It 
is  spoken  of  as  an  entity,  a  principle  controlling  the  lower 
animals,  and  peculiar  to  them.  Instinct  more  properly  im- 
plies a  peculiar  mode  of  action  which  may  prevail  in  the 
lower  animals  or  man.  It  is  a  name  fop  a  class  of  impulses 
and  capabilities  that  give  rise  to  actions  apparently  con- 
nected with  voluntary  powers — actions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  actor,  but  independent  of  intelligence.  Instinctive  acts 
thus  simulate  intelligent  action,  while  there  is  no  compre- 
hension by  the  actor  of  ends,  or  of  means  in  relation  to 
ends.  Such  comprehension,  wherever  found,  is  the  work 
of  intelligence.  But  instead  of  attempting  at  the  outset  to 
frame  a  concise  definition  of  instinct,  we  shall  give  a  series 
of  definitions  and  explanations  which  will  aid  us  in  under- 
standing the  nature  of  instinctive  actions,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  functional  and  reflex  action  on  the  one  hand,  and 
intelligent  action  on  the  other. 

1.  An  instinct  may  be  defined  as  an  impulse  to  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  action  which  the  being  needs  to  perform  as  an 
individual  or  representative  of  a  species,  but  which  it  could 
not  possibly  learn  to  perform  before  it  needs  to  act.     In-  | 
stiuct,  as  a  general  term,  properly  includes  all  the  original  i 
impulses    (excepting    the    appetites)    and     that    apparent 
knowledge  and  skill  which  animals  have  without  experi- 
ence.    There  are  some  actions  which  have  been  regarded 
as  instinctive  that  are  probably  only  reflex:  that  is,  actions 
produced  without  volition,  as  the  immediate  effect  of  some  ^ 
stimulus.   Thestingingby  a  bee  is  plainly  a  reflex  action,  be- 
cause the  abdomen  of  the  bee  when  severed  from  the  thorax 
will  not  only  thrust  out  the  sting,  but  will  direct  the  sting 
towards  the  part  that  is  touched.     But  when  the  bee  flies  at  '• 
an  enemy  in  defence  of  its  nest,  the  act  is  instinctis'e.  as  that 
term  is  generally  used.     The  definition  of  reflex  action  has  [ 
been  so  extended  by  some  as  to  embrace  all  the  acts  which  ' 
we  terra  instinctive.  (  Descartes,  Herbert  Spairer.)     We  can-  , 
not,  however,  regard  the  return  of  fishes  to  their  breeding- 
places,  the  migration  of  birds,  or  the  storing  up  of  food  by 
animals  of  different  kinds  as  in   any  proper  sense  reflex 
actions.     They  are  so  complex,  involve  so  much  of  time 
and  space  for  their  completion,  and  so  simulate  the  wisest  ; 
and  most  skilful  actions  of  intelligent  beings,  that  they  at  i 
least  deserve  a  specific  name,  which  we  have  in  the  word 
instinctive.     The  activities  properly  denominated  instinct- 
ive may  be  classified  into  four  groups:  {*()  Impulses  aris- 
ing beyond  the  sphere  of  the  appetites,  or  ministering  to  , 
the  appetites,  as  the  impulse  to  migrate,  to  store  food  for 
winter;    also  the  desires  so  called  in  man.     (i)    .Ability  ! 
(knowledge?)  without  instruction  for  meeting  the  demands 
of  the  appetites   and  desires,  and  for  doing  those  things  i 
essential  for  the  continuance  of    the  individual  and  the  j 
species,     (e)  Ability  (skill?)  without  instruction  or  prac-  ; 
tice  to  carry  out  the  plans  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  ; 
species,  as  the  various  methods  of  securing  food,  the  build-  , 
ing  of  nests,  and  care  of  young.     ('V)  Ability  (knowledge?)  ■ 
arising  independently  of  any  demand  of  the  appetites,  as 
recognition  of  certain  enemies  without  instruction  or  ex- 
perience. 

Three  things  are  involved  in  the  highest  manifestations 
of  those  activities  which  are  together  labelled  Instinct — 
impulse,  knoicltdij'j,  and  skill,  or  an  ahilitif  that  in  action 
simulates  both  knowledge  and  skill.  In  the  animal  king- 
dom, as  now  existing,  we  find  impulses  to  specific  actions, 
and  so  much  of  apparent  knowledge  and  skill  belonging 
to  each  species  as  shall  enable  its  members  at  birth  to  be- 
gin life  successfully;  just  as  a  certain  completeness  of  or- 
gans is  given  to  them  at  birth  that  the  vital  processes  may 
go  on  to  perfection.  As  the  physical  system  develops,  new 
instincts  are  developed  to  secure  the  proper  use  of  organs 
and  the  proper  relations  of  the  whole  being  to  the  world. 
However  the  result  may  have  been  secured,  we  now  find,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  structure,  function,  and  instinct  in 
all  species  supplement  each  other  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
The  special  manifestations  of  instinctive  action  illustrative 
of  these  general  propositions  are  exhibited  by  animals, 
chiefly,  in  the  following  manner:  (1)  By  those  acts  that 
supplement  physiological  functions,  as  in  the  choice  of 
food,  the  methods  of  securing  it,  and  the  union  of  the  sexes. 


(2)  By  the  natural  recognition  of  certain  enemies,  and  by 
those  specific  acts  to  avoid  them,  common  to  all  members 
of  the  same  species.  (."?)  By  the  use  of  special  structures, 
as  the  fang  of  the  rattlesnake  for  defence  iind  the  use  of 
the  oil-gland  by  fowls  in  dressing  their  feathers.  (4)  By 
those  acts  necessary  for  the  existence  of  communities  of 
diff'erent  kinds  of  individuals,  as  in  the  case  of  bees  and 
ants,  where  individuals  from  the  same  mother  have  difl"er- 
ent  instincts,  but  all  working  together  for  the  welfare  of 
the  species.  (See  Bee  and  Ant.)  (5)  By  the  development 
of  special  impulses  incidental  to  the  parental  relation  for 
providing  for  and  defending  the  young.  (See  DArcEit.) 
(6)  By  the  structure  of  complicated  homes  characteristic 
of  different  species.  (7)  By  the  peculiar  impulses  of  the 
young,  by  which  they  are  at  once  brought  into  proper  re- 
lations to  their  parents  and  the  world.  The  young  of  our 
hoof-bearing  animals,  for  instance,  must  seek  the  udder  for 
themselves,  as  the  mother  cannot  aid  them.  (8)  By  the 
change  of  impulse  and  habit  in  difi"erent  stages  of  existence 
of  the  same  individual  for  its  own  advantage,  as  among 
insects.  (9)  By  those  impulses  and  actions  of  animals  de- 
manding certain  changes  in  other  beings  to  complete  their 
work,  as  the  formation  of  oak-galls  to  complete  the  work 
of  the  insect  in  providing  for  its  young.  (10)  By  the 
many  cases  in  which  the  instinctive  act  exactly  supple- 
ments structure  and  function,  as  in  the  honey-bee,  which 
has  the  function  in  the  rings  of  its  body  of  secreting  wax, 
and  in  its  mandibles  instruments  fnr  forming  a  cell.  In- 
stinct prompts  the  bee  to  use  the  instrument  and  the  prod- 
uct of  its  function  to  construct  its  comb.  (Sec  Bee.)  (11) 
By  the  interaction  of  the  instinct  of  the  mother  and  that 
of  the  young,  as  when  the  fowl  gives  the  note  of  warning, 
and  the  young  instantly  scatter  from  her  and  hide,  because 
she  cannot  protect  them.  (12)  By  those  cases,  as  among 
fishes  and  many  insects,  in  which  the  young  never  sec  the 
]>arent,  never  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  from  one  of 
their  kind,  and  yet  instinctive  impulse  directs  them  in  the 
same  way  and  in  the  best  way  in  all  the  exigencies  of  life. 

A  careful  study  of  the  subject  shows  the  great  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  instinctive  action  from  reflex  on  the  one 
hand  and  from  intelligent  on  the  other.  This  diflliculty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  different  kinds  of  acts  are  often 
alike  in  their  results;  and  in  the  chief  field  of  their  mani- 
festations— that  is,  among  the  lower  animals — we  have  no 
means  of  determining  their  nature  but  observation  as  to  the 
method  and  the  condition  of  the  action.  "Whether  there  is 
among  them  conscious  relation  of  the  actor  to  the  act  it  ig 
impossible  for  us  to  learn,  except  by  inference.  Reflex 
and  instinctive  acts  are  both  in  the  same  line,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  individual  in  which  they  appear,  or  when  against 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  they  are  for  the  welfare  of 
the  species  to  which  he  belongs.  As  both  classes  of  acts 
are  in  the  same  line,  and  are  alike  in  their  results,  it  be- 
comes difiicult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  apply  a  satisfac- 
tory test  for  determining  the  class  to  which  certain  acts 
belong.  The  young  bird  just  from  the  egg  raises  its  head 
and  opens  its  bill  to  receive  food.  Whether  that  act  is  sim- 
ply reflex,  or  belongs  to  those  acts  jiroperly  denominated 
instinctive,  we  cannot  certainly  determine.  But  the  act  la 
in  the  same  line  as  the  instinctive  work  of  the  bird  when, 
becoming  older,  it  seeks  food  for  itself.  Instinctive  acts 
commend  themselves  to  reason  as  the  best  possible  for  the 
being  that  performs  them  ;  and  in  the  lower  animals  they 
so  simulate  intelligent  action,  and  seem  to  be  so  intimately 
joined  to  it  in  man,  that  it  is  here  also  very  difficult  to 
apply  in  a  satisfactory  manner  any  test  for  distinguishing 
one  kind  from  the  other.  Hence  arises  the  difficulty  of 
proving  that  the  lower  animals  ever  perform  any  acts 
higher  in  kind  than  instinctive.  They  plainly  learn  by 
experience,  and  as  a  consequence  of  that  experience  per- 
form acts  that  they  would  fail  to  perform  without  it.  They 
come  to  have  great  power  in  interpreting  the  actions  and 
words  of  men.  Many  facts  seem  to  imply  that  there  is  in 
some  of  the  higher  animals  an  apprehension  of  means  in 
relation  to  ends.  As  before  intimated,  such  an  apprehen- 
sion is  intelligence. 

Instinctive  impulses  appear  in  man,  and  the  instinctive 
principle  of  action  plays  an  important  part  even  in  his 
higher  nature.  Hamilton  says:  "We  can  hardly  find  a 
more  suitable  expression  to  indicate  those  incomprehensi- 
ble spontaneities  themselves,  of  which  the  primary  facts  of 
consciousness  are  the  manifestation,  than  rational  or  intel- 
lectual instincts."  ( Ji"e(aj).,  Bowen's  ed..  p.  205.)  Pres.  Hop- 
kins says  :  "  What  is  conscience  but  a  rational  instinct,  a 
guide  without  comprehension,  but  rational,  because  it  re- 
veals itself  as  the  voice  of  God,  which  all  instinct  is  with- 
out thus  revealing  itself?"  {Mor.  Science,  1st  ed..  p.  244.) 
The  impulse  of  worship  seems  to  be  plainly  instinctive.  It 
is  sure  to  appear  in  some  form  under  proper  conditions. 

Theories. — The  prevailing  theories  in  regard  to  instinct- 
ive action  may  in  the  main  be  reduced  to  three:  (1)  That 
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these  impulses  and  capabilities  were  the  direct  gift  of  the 
Criratur  to  each  species  as  its  essential  outfit.  This  theory 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  doctrine  of  special  creations,  or 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  according  to  a  ])iau,  by  wliich  ucw 
organs  and  new  instincts  arc  co-ordinated  in  the  evolution 
of  new  species  from  one  form,  as  the  organs  and  instincts 
of  the  individual  are  co-ordinated  in  its  evolution  from  the 
egg.  The  essential  thing  in  this  theory  is  that  each  species 
shall  have  as  an  original  gift  all  those  instinctive  powers 
and  capabilities  essential  to  its  existence  as  a  species  and 
the  development  of  its  members  as  individuals.  (Pee 
EvoLKTio.v.)  (2)  That  what  we  call  instinct  is  simply  the 
accumulatud  results  of  individual  experience,  fixed  by  rep- 
etition and  received  by  the  living  races  by  inheritance. 
Every  instinct,  according  to  Lewes,  is  an  *' organized  ex- 
perience," ft  "lapsed  intelligence"  (A'a^nr,  A)ir.,  1^73); 
"its  genesis  jis]  from  actions  that  at  first  were  tentative, 
in  other  words  intelligent"  (/V'j/-/('ms  o/  Life  and  Mind, 
vol.  i.  pp.  '20S,  209).  (3)  Mr.  Darwin,  while  allowing  that 
some  intelligent  actions  may  become  converted  into  in- 
stincts, and  be  inherited,  claims  for  the  greater  number  of 
complex  instincts  an  entirely  different  origin;  that  is, 
"through  the  natural  selection  of  variations  of  simpler  in- 
stinctive actions"  {Drttcrnt  o/  J/«»,  vol.  1.  p.  37) — varia- 
tions that  arise  from  unknown  causes,  lie  thus  attempts 
to  explain  the  most  complex  cases  of  instinctive  action. 
The  full  discussion  of  his  theory  as  a  whole,  and  the  spe- 
cific cases  under  it,  would  require  more  space  than  wc  can 
give.     (See  Chadbourne's  Instinct  hi  Ain'muh  tni'l  Mmi.) 

The  impulses  of  animal  life  arc  functional,  as  the  appe- 
tites, or  instinctive,  as  the  desires.  In  the  animal  king- 
dom, as  it  now  exists,  the  impulses  find  their  expression 
through  complex  directing  powers  that  supply  for  these 
lower  animals  the  place  of  acquired  knowledge  and  skill  in 
man.  In  specific  simple  acts  instinctive  action  depends 
upon  the  impression  made  upon  the  senses.  Instinct  may 
thus  be  deceived  by  appearances.  In  many  cases  we  find 
instincts  the  exercise  of  wliioh  immediately  after  birth  is 
essential  to  life,  as  the  instinct  of  the  young  mammal  to 
seek  the  udder.  Wo  cannot  conceive  of  a  time  when  such 
an  instinct  was  not  essential  to  all  such  animals.  If  wo 
attempt,  with  Darwin,  to  explain  the  comb-making  instinct 
of  the  honey-bee  by  the  inllucnce  of  natural  selection  in 
preserving  those  swarms  that  built  best,  because  they  used 
less  honey  in  making  wax  (On'/fin  of  Spcrjen),  wo  cannot 
help  a3king  how  wc  shall  account  for  the  similar  six-sided 
cells  in  the  nest  of  the  wasp,  where  no  honey  is  used  for 
making  wax  and  no  food  stored  for  winter.  Wo  can  only 
sta'e  as  a  fact  that  we  find  each  species  as  it  now  exists 
endowed  with  such  instincts  as  enable  it  as  a  whole  to  hold 
its  place  in  the  world  against  all  ordinary  contingencies. 
We  find  these  im]>ulses  an<l  directive  j)owcrs  arising  in  in- 
dividuals as  naturally  as  the  different  organs  develop  by 
growth.  The  young  animal  conies  into  tlio  world  with  a 
physical  organization  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  physical  system  to  perfection,  and  with  instinctive 
impulses  ajid  cajiabilitics  sufficient  for  beginning  and  car- 
rying on  the  same  work.  While  jilivfiological  forces  carry 
on  the  growth  within  the  body,  instinctive  forces  adjust 
the  relations  of  the  animal  to  the  external  world.  Through 
these  impulses  and  activities  all  animals  are  urged  on  to 
their  end  in  that  course  best  for  the  species  as  a  whole. 

In  man  the  instinctive  impulses  arc  never  wholly  self- 
directive,  but  nre  conditional  forthc  action  of  that  rational 
nature  through  which  man  as  a  free  agent  seeks  his  own 
end.  (Consult  Kirby's  Jin'd^/cirntrr  Trvntiitr;  Wood  (J.  G.), 
Hoinen  without  JfiuidH.-  Bain,  T/ir  SniHrn  and  tiw.  Intcfffcl; 
Lewes  ((J.  II.),  rrohlnuH  »/  Life  nnd  Mind;  Darwin,  Ori- 
gin ft/  Spf-rif'H,  OcHri'iit  of  M'ln,  etc.;  Wallace,  Xnfurttl  Se- 
lection; Spalding,  M<trinilluun  Ma'j.f  Feb.,  1873;  Flourens 

(P.),  Dr.  I' Innfinct  rt  I' /ntrfiifffnre  drn  Animnux;  Chad- 
bourne,  fn>^tinrt  in  Mun/ci/N  >tnd  .Ifni.)    P.  A.  CllAlntotni.sic. 

In'stitute  of  Franvr,  The,  occupies  n  unique  posi- 
tion ainungst  the  learned  soci»;ties  and  academies  of  Eu- 
rope. "Many  countries,"  cays  Ernest  lleiuin  (himself  a 
member  of  the  Institute),  ''have  academics  which  may 
rival  ours  by  the  fame  of  their  members  and  by  the  im- 
portance of  their  works.  Franco  only  has  an  Ingtitnt 
where  all  the  efforts  of  tlie  huinaTi  mind  are  bound  together 
in  ooe  sheaf;  where  the  poef,  the  phihiHojdier,  liie  histo- 
rian, the  {>lulologist,  the  critic,  the  mathematician,  Ihe 
physician,  the  astronomer,  the  naturalist,  the  chemist,  tho 
lawyer,  tho  sculptor,  tho  painter,  and  the  musician  may 
call  ilieuiselves  comrades." 

As  early  as  1570,  Franco  had  begun  to  imitate  tho  Ital- 
ians in  tho  matter  of  academies,  but  it  was  half  a  century 
later  before  its  fatnous  Academy  arose.  In  a  time  of  in-  1 
tellccfual  activity  literary  coteries  and  clubs  naturally 
flourish.  To  one  of  these  knots  of  literary  nn-n  KIcliolieu 
made  a  prupnsition  tliat  th^y  slmuld  be  converted  into  a 
corporate  body.  With  suuie  heisilatiun  tho  offer  was  ao- 
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cepted.  The  king's  letters  patent  were  issued  early  in  1G35, 
and  after  two  years  and  a  half  more  the  sanction  of  tho 
Parliament  of  Paris  was  obtained,  and  the  Acadt'mie 
Frniirtn'ac  camo  into  existence,  the  first  learned  society 
endowed  and  erected  into  a  corporation.  Its  chief  aim  was 
to  fix  tho  standard  of  tho  language,  ami  a  dictionary  was 
the  thing  first  thought  of.  This  has  not  advanced  very  far, 
and  is  less  likely  to  be  completed  now  than  when  it  was 
first  undertaken.  A  less  elaborate  dictionary  was  issued 
under  its  supervision  in  1604.  and  has  since  been  frequently 
reprinteil.  In  order  to  flatter  the  inordinate  vanity  of 
Louis  XIV.  a  committee  of  the  Academic  were  entrusted 
with  tho  task  of  drawing  inscriptions  for  medals,  etc.  in 
commemoration  of  his  glories.  In  this  manner  commenced 
the  Acadtiniedes  fnscriptionn  et  li^j/li'n- LcttrrH,  w\i\i:h  nUx-r- 
wards  devoted  itself  with  great  spirit  to  the  study  of  an- 
tiquities. In  Ifilit),  Colbert  founded  the  Aradt'mie  lirs  Sri- 
enccti;  between  ltU8  and  1671  arose  three  more  academics, 
sculpture  and  painting,  music,  and  architecture,  which  at 
the  last-named  date  became  the  Acddtmit'  dm  Ihaur:  Arts. 
These  learned  societies  were  all  dissolved  by  the  National 
Convention  in  1704.  The  Revolution  did  not  seek  to  dis- 
courage literature  and  learning,  but  to  break  the  conti- 
nuity which  bouud  them  to  the  royal  and  arist(.cratic  past 
of  French  history.  For  the  continuance  of  their  work  tho 
same  convention  in  1795  called  into  exi:ftence  the  Institut, 
which  was  in  almost  every  way  the  heir  of  the  older  asso- 
ciations. The  three  men  who  had  tho  greatest  share  in  the 
framing  of  its  constitution  were  Lakanal,  Daunou,  and 
Carnot.  It  was  divided  into  three  classes,  which  were  re- 
spectively charged  with  the  advancement  of  (I)  physical 
sciences  and  mathematics,  (2)  moral  and  political  sciences, 
(3)  literature  and  fine  nrts.  Tho  Directory  nominated  -13 
persons,  a  third  of  tho  members,  and  these  elected  the  re- 
mainder. Some  changes  were  introduced  b\'  the  First  Con- 
sul, who  looked  with  suspicion  upon  a  body  which  might 
be  expected  to  unite  intellect  and  independence.  Tho 
modifications  of  1803  were  in  some  rcspeets  improvements. 
They  involved,  however,  approval  of  the  chief  of  tlic  sta<o 
for  each  election,  and  provided  that  moral  and  political  sci- 
ences should  only  bo  studied  in  their  relation  to  history. 
Whilst  mathematics  and  physics  flourished  by  the  aid  of 
Lagrange,  Bcrthollet,  etc.,  the  literary  sections  displayed 
comp.aratively  little  spirit.  In  1S07  they  undertook  tho 
continuation  of  the  Histoire  Utteraire  dc  la  Frtmcpj  com- 
menced by  tho  Benedictines.  The  Ilcstoratiou  was  ns 
eaget-  to  link  the  institutions  of  France  with  its  monarch- 
ical past  ns  the  Revolution  had  been  anxious  to  destroy  their 
continuity.  Tho  Institute  indeed  escaped  destruction,  but 
a  royal  ordonnance  in  1816,  after  naming  tho  foundation 
of  the  old  academics  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  ancestors 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  declared  that  it  was  right  and  proper 
{ri,nr> luddc)  to  restore  to  cacli  class  of  the  Tnsritute  its 
original  name,  in  orderto  bind  together  their  ancient  glory 
with  that  which  they  bad  since  acquired.  The  opportu- 
nity was  taken  of  depriving  twenty-two  persons  of  their 
right  of  membership.  David  tho  painter,  Monge,  Lakanal, 
and  Sieyes  were  amongst  the  illustrious  victims  of  royal 
sjiitefulncss,  and  their  places  were  Bu])plicd  by  nominees  of 
the  Crown.  The  unity  which  had  been  one  of  the  aims  of 
tho  Institute  was  broken.  During  the  Restoration  it  lan- 
guished. The  revolution  of  July  did  something  to  improve 
upon  tho  feebleness  and  intriguing  spirit  with  which  it 
had  become  infected.  Ouizot  in  1832  restored  the  eliiss 
which  Napoleon  had  suppressed.  Ten  of  its  old  members 
were  found,  and  they  constituted  tho  nucleus  of  the  present 
Aiddrutie  ilis  Svif'nctH  mondi  h  it  jiofititpict.  The  tear  of 
socialism,  which  reigns  perennial  in  the  well-to-do  French- 
man's breast,  led  Cavaignnc  to  ask  the  aid  of  this  Academy 
in  combating  the  communistic  ideas  of  tho  wearers  of 
bbiuses.  They  cotn]dicd,  and  jiroduccd  a  volume  of  small 
treatises  which,  ns  Rcnan  remarks,  probably  had  not  a 
single  rca<ler  amongst  those  whom  they  wanted  to  convert. 
In  its  present  organization  the  Institute  is  made  up  of  fivo 
distinct  academies,  cacli  having  its  own  officers,  meetings, 

f)ublications,  etc. :  (1)  Tho  Artidt^ntif  Fmurninr.  Its  origin 
las  already  been  given.  The  number  of  members  is  re- 
stricted to  forty.  The  elections  have  not  alw;vys  depended 
upf)n  merit  alone.  The  old  Academy  rejected  Molii^re.  and 
the  influence  cif  Mmisignor  I>u]ianloup.  bishop  of  OrK-an?, 
sufficed  to  jirooure  the  rcjectiun  of  Littrr'  on  his  first  cnn- 
dirlftture.  That  tho  Academy  which  in  200  years  has  not 
got  past  tho  letter  <1  of  its  dictionary  should  blaekhiill  tho 
man  who  single-handed  accomplishetl  the  negb-eted  labor, 
is  indeed  a  striking  pniof  tlnit  the  highest  culture  is  not 
sufficient  to  ensure  either  the  ])resenee  of  juptice  or  tho 
absence  of  bigotry.  A  body  like  the  Academy  is  generally 
conservative,  yetin  1S27  it  had  the  courage  to  nddrens  tho 
king  in  ojiposition  to  the  Iiiws  for  the  restriction  of  tho 
press.  The  Aciidemy  has  the  functions  itf  a  high  jury. 
Tho  Frcneli.  with  their  passion  fur  liberty,  have  also  a  pro- 
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dilection  for  authority,  and  the  approbation  of  the  Academy 
is  one  of  the  prizes  to  which  youni;  authors  look  forward. 
The  Academy  is  rich.  The  annual  allowance  from  the 
state  is  about  85,000  franc?,  a  good  part  of  which  goes  in 
members'  allowances.  The  prizes  fur  eloquence  and  poetry 
absorb  4000  francs.  Whether  any  prize  poem  will  ever  go 
down  to  posterity  may  be  doubted.  The  Montyon  prize 
for  virtue  is  well  known  ;  20,000  francs  are  yearly  divided 
amongst  poor  persons  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  some  specially  virtuous  act.  Montyon  also  left  a  yearly 
prize  to  reward  the  publication  of  the  book  most  conducive 
to  public  morality.  De  Tocquevillc's  work  on  American 
democracy  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  book  which  has  re- 
ceived this  distinction.  The  prix  Onhrrt,  founded  in  1S.3.S, 
is  for  the  most  eloquent  work  relating  to  the  history  of 
France.  Thierry  and  H.  Martin  have  been  amongst  its 
laureates.  It  amounts  to  10,000  francs.  There  are  many 
other  prizes.  In  ISfiO  the  emperor  created  a  grand  bien- 
nial prize  of  20.000  francs  to  be  awarded  in  turn  to  the 
special  studies  represented  by  each  of  the  five  academies. 
The  first  to  whom  it  was  awarded  was  M.  Thiers,  who  im- 
mediately ])rc3ented  it  to  the  Academy  for  the  foundation 
of  an  annual  prize  of  3000  francs. 

(2)  The  Acarlenu'c  des  Inscriptions  ef  TieUe^-Z/ettreo. — It 
has  40  ordinary,  10  honorary,  8  foreign  associates,  and  50 
corresponding  members.  It  has  the  distribution  of  various 
prizes,  the  most  important  being  that  founded  by  Gobert 
for  the  most  learned  work  relating  to  the  history  of  France. 

(."i)  The  Arademie  ilet  Srifnc>:s,  having  65  ordinary,  10 
honnrary.  8  foreign,  and  100  corresponding  members.  The 
most  brilliant  names  in  French  science  have  adorned  the 
roll  of  this  academy.  Arago,  Ampt-re,  Gay-Lussac  in  the 
new,  as  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Ilaiiy  in  the  old,  have  made  it 
illustrious.  The  descriptions  of  French  trades,  the  maps, 
etc.  issued  by  the  old  academy  were  useful  in  their  day, 
and  have  still  their  value.  In  the  new  academy  associated 
work  has  been  left  aside,  and  it  is  the  individual  labors  of 
its  members  which  are  chronicled  in  the  Cnmptcs  rcndus. 
Tliis,  by  its  frequent  publication,  is  now  the  most  important 
scientific  periodical.  The  eight  foreign  members  of  the 
academy  may  be  regarded  as  those  whom  a  competent 
though  not  always  unprejudiced  jury  regard  as  the  most  em- 
inent men  of  seicnce  out  of  France.  It  is  related  that  when 
Dalton,  during  his  visit  to  Paris,  attended  a  session  fin  his 
capacity  of  foreign  member^,  those  present  stood  up  in  his 
honor,  a  compliment  which  was  not  paid  to  the  emperor 
when  he  joined  their  body. 

(4)  The  Acndemie  den  Beaux  Arts  has  40  ordinary,  10 
honorary,  10  foreign  associate,  and  40  corresponding  mem- 
bers. It  <listributes  a  number  of  prizes  and  has  published 
a  dictionary  of  the  fine  arts. 

(5)  The  Arademie  dcs  Sciences  mornlea  et  politiqiice  has 
40  ordinary,  6  honorary,  6  foreign  associate,  and  40  corre- 
sponding members. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Institute  is  divided. 
AU  the  year  there  are  five  academies,  but  on  the  14th  of 
August  the  Institute  holds  a  general  meeting  of  all  the 
sections  of  which  it  is  composed.  There  is  a  fine  and  rare 
library  attached  to  the  Institut.  Each  member  receives 
a  salary  of  1500  francs,  and  the  secretaires  perpetuels  have 
6000  francs  per  year.  The  Institute  is  a  creation  of  which 
France  may  well  be  proud.  Beyond  the  personal  renown 
of  its  members  and  the  value  of  their  labors,  the  organiza- 
tion of  Ihe  Institute  shows  that  its  founders  had  a  clear 
sense  of  the  sol idarite  of  knowledge — a  unity  sometimes  lost 
sight  of  in  our  own  age,  when  nearly  every  savant  is  a 
specialist.  The  tradition  of  the  oM  academies  has  stereo- 
typed the  internal  form  of  the  Institute,  and  probably  pre- 
vented a  growth  and  classification  of  its  sections  more  in 
accordance  with  the  present  state  of  science. 

William  E.  A.  Axoy, 

Institutes  for  Jistinian).  See  Law,  by  Prof.  T.  W. 
BwiGHT.  LL.D. 

Institti'tion  [Lat.  statuere  in,  "to  establish  on"],  a 
word  which  is  especially  used  in  the  plural,  and  applied  to 
a  scries  of  doctrines  and  to  some  establishments.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  political,  judicial,  theological,  medical, 
charitable,  and  other  institutions.  It  applies  more  to  the 
immaterial  aim  than  to  the  material  and  practical  repre- 
sentation of  said  institutions.  A  political  institution  means 
a  whole  set  of  such  or  such  doctrines,  rather  than  the  kind 
of  government  entrusted  with  their  application.  A  med- 
ical institution  applies  to  the  intellectual  part  of  the  con- 
cern, and  not  to  the  building  in  which  the  intellectual  and 
medical  programme  is  carried  out.  When  anybody  speaks 
of  the  **  political  institutions  "  of  the  U.  S.,  he  thinks  more 
of  the  f!]nrit  of  the  political  principles  embodied  in  the 
American  Constitution  than  of  the  letter  of  that  Consti- 
tution, which  provides  for  the  organization  of  a  Congress, 
of  a  supreme  court,  and  other  practical  applications  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Felix  Aucaigne. 


Insiir'ance  [from  in  and  ««re],  in  its  most  general  def- 
inition, is  a  contract  whereby  one  agrees,  forasuniof  monev, 
to  indemnify  another  in  case  the  latter  shall  suff'cr  loss  by 
certain  specified  risks.  It  is  termed  tnariue  or  firf  accord- 
ing as  it  is  applied  to  maritime  or  fire  risks.  It  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  exigencies 
of  modern  commerce.  It  was  first  applied  to  mercantile 
adventures.  The  fear  of  pecuniary  ruin  liv  the  loss  of 
ship  or  cargo  checked  the  spirit  of  entcmrisc.  Few  were 
so  wealthy  as  to  be  able  to  bear  alone  so' great  a  loss,  but 
by  dividing  the  risk  amongst  many  it  was  seen  that  the  in- 
convenience to  each  of  the  proportion  of  loss  which  he  as- 
sumed might  become  trivial.  Thus  originated  the  practice 
of  insurance,  which  has  for  its  purpose  to  break  the  force 
of  the  blow  of  calamity  by  increasing  the  power  of  resist- 
ance. Though  known  and  practised  amongst  the  commer- 
cial communities  of  Southern  Europe  at  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod, it  was  a  comparative  novelty  in  England  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth.  During  the  last  century,  however,  it  has 
received  an  immense  development,  until  now  every  prudent 
person  who  has  property  at  risk  takes  care  to  seek  shelter 
under  a  policy  of  insurance.  The  principles  which  imder- 
lie  the  contract  arc  substantially  the  same  to  whatever  sub- 
ject-matter they  m.ay  be  applied,  modified  only  as  the 
Peculiarities  of  the  different  risks  assumed  may  require, 
ts  fundamental  principle  is  indemnity  for  loss;  and  so 
far  as  it  is  made  the  means  of  accomplishing  more  than 
this  it  passes  over  into  the  domain  of  speculation  and  leads 
to  the  mischiefs  of  gambling.  It  is  a  personal  contract — 
insuring  not  the  thing,  but  the  person  interested  in  its 
preservation,  against  loss  to  him  by  reason  of  injury  to  it. 
The  person  who  undertakes  to  pay  in  case  of  loss  is  "termed 
the  insurer:  the  danger  against  which  he  undertakes,  the 
risk;  the  person  protected,  the  insured;  the  sum  which  he 
pays  for  the  protection,  the  premium  :  and  the  contract  it- 
self when  reduced  to  form,  the  policy.  So  general,  if  not 
universal,  was  the  use  of  a  policy  in  the  early  history  of 
the  contract  that  until  quite  recently  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  writing  was  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
contract;  but  it  is  now  conceded  that  both  a  verbal  agree- 
ment to  issue  a  policy  and  a  verbal  agreement  to  insure  are 
valid,  even  though  the  contract  covers  a  period  of  time 
longer  than  one  year,  as  the  contract  may  be  determined 
by  the  happening  of  the  event  insured  against  within  a 
year,  and  so  is  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds.  Even 
corporations,  which,  under  the  ancient  stringency  of  the 
common  law,  could  only  bind  themselves  by  a  contract 
under  seal,  it  is  now  held,  may  contract  verbally  hy  their 
officers  or  other  agents.  All  persons  competent  to  make 
other  contracts  may  be  parties  to  this.  Formerly,  and  to 
some  extent  at  the  present  day,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"Lloyd's" — a  society  of  private  capitalists  who  meet  at 
Lloyd's  subscription-room?  in  London,  and  subscribe  to 
such  proportions  of  the  risks  there  offered  as  they  may 
feel  inclined  to — the  business  was  carried  on  by  private 
underwriters;  but  the  superior  advantages  of  public  com- 
panies now  give  them  the  chief  control.  Policies  are  for 
a  sum  agreed  upon  to  be  paid  in  case  of  loss,  hence  called 
valued:  or  for  whatever  the  amount  of  the  loss  may  prove 
to  be,  hence  called  open  ;  for  .a  fixed  time  or  for  the  voyage, 
hence  called  time  or  voyage  as  the  case  may  be.  The  con- 
tract is  complete  and  binding  when  the  parties  have  agreed 
upon  all  its  terms,  and,  if  entered  into  by  correspondence, 
when  the  letter  accepting  the  terms  offered  is  deposited  in 
the  office  for  transmission  in  due  course  of  mail.  If  the 
terms  are  agreed  upon  and  the  policy  is  made,  it  will  be 
valid  and  binding  without  delivery  if  it  be  the  understand- 
ing of  the  parties  that  it  shall  become  operative  from  and 
after  a  certain  act.  The  law  will  not  permit  an  illegal  bus- 
iness or  an  unlawful  enterprise  to  be  encouraged  by  insu- 
rance. Nor  will  it  permit  the  insurance  of  an  interest  the 
protection  of  which  would  manifestly  tend  to  evils  which 
would  more  than  counterbalance  the  advantages  of  insu- 
rance. Seamen's  wages,  for  instance,  cannot  be  insured,  as 
this  would  tend  to  render  them  indifferent  to  the  safety  of 
the  ship  upon  which  their  wages  depend.  Whatever,  how- 
ever, docs  not  contravene  good  morals  or  sound  public 
policy  may  receive  protection.  Subject  to  these  limitations, 
any  property  or  interest  in  its  preservation  may  be  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  contract.  Policies  without  this  interest 
to  support  them  are  wager  policies,  and  are  prohihited  as  a 
species  of  gambling  and  a  temptation  to  fraud  and  crime. 
The  insurance,  however,  in  the  same  policy  of  a  lawful  and 
a  prohibited  interest  will  not  vitiate  the  policy  as  to  the 
lawful  interest  if  it  be  separate  and  distinct.  Insurable 
interests  are  as  manifold  as  the  relations  of  individuals  to 
property.  Whoever  owns  property,  whether  by  an  abso- 
lute or  qualified,  legal  or  equitable  title,  or  any  interest  in 
property,  or  has  upon  him  the  duty  or  in  him  the  right  to 
protect  and  preserve  it.  may  insure  it  to  the  extent  of  his 
interest  or  liability.     The  owner  of  a  vessel  or  house,  the 
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mortgagee  or  lessee,  executors,  administrators,  and  trus- 
tees, common  carriers  and  bailees  generally,  consignor?, 
supercargoes,  whose  conipfusatidu  depends  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  voyage,  or  unrler  instructions  to  land  goods  and 
wait  for  a  market,  captors  and  salvors  having  a  well- 
founded  expectation  of  an  allowance  out  of  the  property 
captured  or  saved,  and  sherift's  and  other  officers  of  the  Inw 
having  the  care  and  custody  of  property,  may  severally 
insure  their  respective  intere-sts.  The  insurability  of  th",» 
interest  depends  nut  at  all  upon  its  value,  provided  it  h:is 
some  value;  nor  is  it  nny  ohjeetion  that  several  interests  in 
the  same  property  arc  coineidentally  insured.  The  mort- 
gagor  may  insure  to  the  full  value  of  the  property,  and  the 
mortgagee  or  successive  mortgagees  may  at  the  same  time 
insure  to  the  amount  of  their  several  intercets.  and  each 
ma^-  recover,  in  case  of  loss,  to  the  extent  of  the  several 
amounts  insured,  though  the  aggregate  of  these  may  much 
exceed  the  entire  value  of  the  property.  A  partner  may 
insure  the  entire  stock  of  the  copartnership,  being  inter- 
ested in  the  whole,  out  of  wliieli  to  realize  liis  share,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  no  doubt,  a  stockholder  in  an  incorpo- 
rated company  may  insure  the  entire  property  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  amount  and  for  the  protection  of  his  interest. 
The  vendee  in  possession  of  real  estate  under  a  contract 
partly  performed,  but  not  enforceable  at  law  or  in  equity, 
since  the  vendor  may  not  refuse  to  perform,  an  insolvent 
debtor,  in  the  possible  surplus  which  may  come  to  him  after 
payment  of  his  debts,  and  the  mechanic  who  has  a  Hen 
upon  the  building  for  lal)or  or  materials  furnished,  have  also 
insurable  interests.  The  interest  must  subsist  at  the  time 
of  effecting  the  policy  and  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  though 
it  need  not  continue  the  same  in  amount  or  without  inter- 
ruption. If  an  insured  vessel  be  sold,  and  repurchased 
during  the  time  covered  by  the  policy,  the  policy  will  cease 
to  protect  during  the  period  of  alienation,  but  will  reat- 
tach and  protect  after  the  repurchase.  Stocks  of  goods 
may  be  sold  and  replacecl  by  others  under  the  same  policy. 
The  shifting  interests  of  a  mortgagee  who  makes  advances 
and  receives  payments  from  time  to  time  may  likewise  he 
protected. 

The  policy  is  generally  issued  upon  an  application  con- 
taining certain  statements  descriptive  of  the  property  in- 
sured and  tho  circumstances  affecting  the  risk.  These 
statements  are  termed  representations,  and  if  by  refereneo 
or  otherwise  they  are  made  part  of  the  policy,  they  are 
termed  warranties.  A  warranty  is  an  agreement  that  a 
fact  is  as  stated,  or  some  future  act  or  omission  shall  be  as 
promised,  upon  penalty  of  forfc'iture  of  all  rights  under  tho 
policy  if  the  statement  jirove  untrue  or  the  promise  be  not 
kept :  while  a  representation,  being  no  part  of  the  contract, 
but  only  an  inducement  thereto,  need  be  true  only  so  far  as 
is  material  to  tho  risk.  Untruthfulness  or  mistake  in  a 
representation,  unless  material  to  tho  risk,  will  not  avoiil 
the  policy,  while  either  in  a  warranty,  unless  imputable  to 
the  fault  of  the  insurer,  will  be  fatal,  whether  material  to  the 
risk  or  not.  A  warranty  that  a  ship  is  American,  or  that  , 
she  will  sail  at  a  given  time,  will  bo  violated  if  sho  bo  ' 
British  or  sail  at  a  different  time.  A  representation  that  ! 
a  building  ia  occupied  in  ils  several  parts  fcir  certain  8[io-  i 
cifu'd  purposes  will  not  be  vitiated  though  it  appear  that 
one  of  the  apartments  be  differently  occupied,  or  not  oeeu- 
picd  at  all,  if  the  difference  bo  not  material  to  tho  risk. 
Warranties  are  not  favored,  because  they  work  forfeitures 
and  sometimes  operate  very  harshly  ;  and  for  this  reason, 
if  from  the  form  of  expression  or  other  cireumstanco  there 
is  chance  for  doubt,  a  statement  will  be  regardeil  as  a  repre- 
sentation ratiier  than  a  warranty.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  representations  should  be  more  full  in  marine  than  in 
fire  policies,  since  in  the  ft»rnier  there  is  less  opportunity 
for  personal  inspection.  Itut  this  depends  upon  circum- 
stances, and  is  no  rule  of  haw.  That  representution  is  ma- 
terial whieh  indueis  the  insurer  to  tnlu'  a  risk  upon  terms 
less  favorable  to  himself  than  he  woubl  have  marlc  jind  ho 
known  the  truth.  The  same  ti-st  apjtlics  to  a  concealment,  | 
which  is  the  withholding  a  faet  which  ought  to  ho  mndo 
known,  if  such  fact  be  not  known  or  ought  not  to  bo  ex- 
peetcd  to  bo  known,  to  the  insurer,  and  is  known,  nr  (uiglit 
to  be  known,  to  the  insured.  Mere  silenro  about  a  matter 
whieh  is  unknown,  or  abdut  which  it  is  not  to  bo  expected 
that  tho  insured  would  know,  is  no  concealment.  AA'ar- 
rantio^  speeially  8tiite<l  in  the  eontract  are  px[»rrss.  There 
are  also  imjtliefl  warranties,  as  of  i>wnersliip.  seaworthi- 
ness at  the  commencement  of  a  voynge  poliey.  an'l  against 
deviation — which  is  a  voluntary  departure  from  tho  usual 
course  of  tho  voynge  without  neoesnity  or  jnstifiention, 
as,  for  instance,  to  avoid  capture  or  to  save  life — and  sueh 
a  substantial  alteration  as  to  ehinige  the  identity  of  (he 
risk  assumed.  Seaworthiness  is  litness  for  the  particular 
service,  and  is  one  thing  at  one  time  and  jdaee  and  another  I 
at  another,  according  to  clreumstanees.  The  voyage  com-  j 
mcnccs  when  the  vessel  casts  loose  from  her  fastcoings  and  I 


moves  on  her  way,  and  ends,  in  the  absence  of  express 
stipulation,  when  she  has  been  moored  in  safety  at  ber  port 
of  destination.  Like  a  voluntary  deviation,  a  fulistaiitial 
alteration  in  the  property  insured  against  lire,  such  as  to 
make  the  risk  in  kind  a  different  one  from  that  assumed, 
will  avoid  the  policy.  Ordinary  and  reasonable  changes 
and  repairs,  however,  made  in  good  faith  for  the  due  pres- 
ervation of  the  property  or  prosecution  of  the  business, 
will  not  vitiate  the  policy,  although  alterations  increasing 
the  risk  are  forlndden.  If  such  repairs  were  deemed  al- 
terations, the  insured  could  neither  preservy  his  jtroperty 
from  decay  nor  avail  himself  of  improved  metliods  of 
business — a  result  which  neither  party  can  be  presumed 
to  contemplate.  Alterations  in  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances, as  in  tho  erection  of  new  buildings  and  changes 
not  under  tho  control  of  the  insured,  unless  by  special 
stipulation,  are  not  imputable  to  him.  If  the  insurer  will 
protect  himself  to  this  extent,  he  must  so  stipulate  in 
clear  and  ex])rcss  terms.  In  point  of  fact,  liowever.  the 
rates  of  premium  are  liased  upon  an  assumed  liability  for 
sueh  risks;  nor  would  any  prudent  person  accept  a  jtolicy 
which  did  not  protect  him  from  dangers  beyond  his  control, 
tlie  most  perilous  perhaps  to  whitdi  he  is  exposed.  It  is 
common  tn  except  from  the  risk  sueh  artieles,  uses,  and 
trades  as  arc  regarded  as  specially  hazardfuis,  and  the  risk 
of  which  the  insurer  does  not  wish  to  assume.  This  is 
done  by  ineluding  them  in  a  memorandum  of  articles  ex- 
cluded, in  which  ease  nothing  can  be  claimed  as  indemnity 
in  case  of  loss  of,  or  damage  to,  sueh  excluded  articles :  or 
it  may  be  done  by  a  clause  in  the  policy  jtrohibiting  tho 
use  of  the  premises  for  sueh  and  sueh  proeesses,  traiies,  or 
businesseg,  or  for  keeping  or  storing  sueh  and  sueh  goods, 
on  penalty,  unless  specially  authorized  by  the  poliey,  of 
avoidance  of  the  poliey.  In  this  case  special  authority  is 
deemed  to  be  given  if  the  subject-matter  of  insurance,  by 
fair  interpretation  and  according  to  usage,  includes  tho  ex- 
cepted article  or  use.  The  insurance  of  a  stock  in  trade, 
for  instance,  "such  as  is  usually  kept  in  a  country  store,'* 
will  permit  the  keeping  of  all  sueh  goods  as  are  usually 
kept  in  sueh  stores,  although  some  of  them  may.  by  the 
terms  of  the  policy,  bo  prohibited  as  hazardous.  The  in- 
surance of  a  "furniture  business"  will  likewise  permit 
the  use  of  such  oils  and  varnishes  as  are  customarily  used 
in  the  manufacture  and  preparation  of  furniture  for  sale, 
although  the  keeping  and  use  of  sueh  oils  and  varnishes  may 
be  expressly  prohibited.  And  if.  during  the  period  of  insur- 
ance, some  new  process  not  used  or  known  bolore  comes  into 
vogue,  it  may  lie  adopteil  by  the  insured  without  prejudico 
to  liis  rights,  unless  it  be  of  sueh  a  eharaeter  as  manifestly 
to  make  the  risk  greater  than  either  party  could  have  eon- 
tem])lafed.  It  cannot  bo  supposed  that  in  sueh  eases  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  parties  that  tho  insured  shall  bo  tied 
down  to  the  methods  and  processes  of  tho  date  of  the 
poliey,  and  deprived  of  the  right  to  avail  himself  of  such 
improvements  as  may  be  neeessury  Ut  tho  sueecssfid  prose- 
cution of  the  business.  "  Use  and  keejiing"  mean  habitual 
use  and  keeping.  A  mere  eosual  use  of  a  jirohibited  arti- 
cle— as,  for  instance,  benzine  or  naphtha  to  lio  mixed  with 
paint  while  repairs  are  going  on,  or  the  building  a  fire 
for  tho  i)urpose  of  heating  tar  to  bo  used  in  the  course 
of  sueh  repairs — does  not  contravene  a  p(diey  (irohihiting 
tho  kceiiing  of  fire  or  tho  introcluction  of  hazartlous  arti- 
cles ii])on  tho  promises.  Nor  is  the  permission  by  tho  in- 
sured of  an  unlawful  act  upon  the  premises  a  use  (if  the 
premises  for  that  purpose.  Playing  a  single  game  of  cards 
does  not  make  tho  premises  a  gambling-saloon.  Unless 
otherwise  ogrced,  houses  may  bo  left  vacant,  tenants  may 
be  changeil,  factories  may  lie  wtnkcil  or  shut  down,  ami 
property  may  bo  watched  and  cared  for.  healed,  ami  lighted 
at  the  diserotitm  of  tho  insured:  and  stipulations  for  the 
use  of  cnro  and  precaution  against  fire  are  generaHy  not 
warranties,  but  representations  to  bo  carried  out  by  sub- 
stantially doing  thiit  whi(di  is  provided.  In  such  caso 
cipiivalents  will  do.  Keejjing  ashes  in  any  receptacle 
made  of  equally  incombustible  material  is  a  fidlilmeut  of 
on  agreenn-nt  to  keep  them  in  an  iron  receptacle.  Notice 
is  fre(|uenlly  required  of  any  clmngcs  in  (he  eircuniftances 
or  surnuuidings  of  Ihe  insured  jiroperty  affecting  Ihe  risk, 
in  order  that  tho  insurer  may  have  the  option  to  continue 
or  enneel  tho  poliey.  Untlor  this  rc4iuiremeul  notice  need 
be  given  only  of  such  changes  as  arc  nmterial ;  and  if 
within  a  reasonable  time  alter  notice  the  option  to  cancel 
is  not  signified,  all  objection  t<i  the  change  wilt  be  presumed 
to  bo  waived,  and  tho  policy  will  remain  a  valid  security. 
And,  generally,  it  may  bo  said  that  whenever  ft  coiulilion 
hat  been  violated,  giving  to  the  insurers  the  right  lo  treat 
the  pidicy  as  void,  any  subsequent  recognition  by  (hem 
offer  knowlcclge  of  the  breoeli  of  the  ptdicy  n«  n  subsisting 
and  vnlid  contract,  as  by  the  aeccptanee  of  premiums  or 
the  doing  of  nny  other  act  from  whieh  it  may  he  fairly  in- 
ferred (hat  tho  insurers  do  not  mean  to  take  advantage  of 
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the  breach,  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  attempt  by 
them  to  set  up  the  breach  against  a  claim  for  loss.  Aliena- 
tion or  sale  of  course  suspends  the  operation  of  the  policy, 
as  when  the  property  passes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  insured, 
having  nothing  at  risk  ho  can  suffer  no  loss  ;  and  if  the 
alienation  continue  till  the  time  of  loss,  nothing  can  be  re- 
covered by  the  insured.  Having  lost  nothing,  he  can  claim 
no  indemnity.  But  there  is  no  alienation  so  long  as  the  in- 
sured retains  an  interest  in  the  subject-matter,  although 
that  inti'iest  may  have  undergone  a  change  or  even  suffered 
a  great  diminution.  A  mortgage  is  not  an  alienation,  nor 
is  a  written  agreement,  with  or  without  seal,  to  convey,  nor 
is  a  descent^of  property  to  heirs;  and  such  qualified 
changes  iu  the  title  or  interest  will  not  work  a  forfeiture 
unles's  specifically  so  agreed  upon.  Even  an  absolute  sale 
by  one  partner  of  his  interest  to  his  copartner  is  not  to  be 
rewarded  as  an  alienation,  but  rather  a  shifting  of  interests 
among  joint-owners,  so  long  as  no  stranger  is  admitted. 
As  any  suhstantLil  change  in  the  relation  which  the  insured 
holds  to  the  property  insured  is  a  matter  of  consequence 
an"coting  the  judgment  of  the  insurer  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  risk"  and  the  propriety  of  continuing  it,  the  character 
of  the  person  insureil  being  oftentimes  an  important  ele- 
ment in  making  up  the  estimation,  so  it  is  of  consequence 
to  him  to  know  the  true  state  of  the  title  and  interest  of 
the  insured  in  the  property  insured,  whether  absolute  or 
qualified  or  incumbered,  or  how  otherwise,  to  the  end  that 
in  .adjusting  the  .amount  to  be  insured  so  much  in  value 
shall  be  left  unprotected  as  to  make  the  insured  himself 
al.so  interested  in  guarding  .against  loss. 

The  sound  ]iriuciple  of  insurance  is  that  the  insured  must 
bo  in  such  position  that  in  case  of  total  loss  he  must  him- 
self necessarily  suffer  loss.     If  he  be  insured  to  the  full 
v.alue  of  possible  loss,  he  may  be  tempted  to  carelessness, 
or  even  fraud  and  crime.    He  may  not  only  neglect  all  pre- 
caution  to  prevent  the   happening  of   the   peril    insured 
against,  but  he  may  bo  tempted  to  scuttle  his  own  ship  or 
set  fire  to  his  own  house.     To  inquiries  made  touching 
these  .and  various  other  circumstances  affecting  the  judg- 
ment of  the  insurer  upon  the  value  of  the  risk  the  answers 
must  be  with  precision  and  certainty  if  they  amount  to 
warranties,  or  only  with  substantial  truth  if  they  are  rep- 
resentations merely.     If  no  specific  title  be  required,  then 
any  form  or  extent  of  title  or  ownership  will  be  sufficient. 
A  (leclaration  of  ownership  simply  is  but  a  declaration  that 
the  aiqilicant  is  in  some  form  or  sense  an  owner.    In  mutual 
insurance  the  true  state  of  the  title  is  more  especially  ma- 
terial, since  the  lien  which  such  companies  usually  have 
upon  the  real  estate  they  insure  constitutes  to  some  e.\teiit 
the  capital  of  the  company.     It  is  therefore  of  importance 
that  the  title  should  be  such  that  a  lien  will  attach.  Ilcncc, 
a  misrepresentation  as  to  the  title  may  be  material  in  a 
mutual  company,  while  it  might  be  quite  immaterial  in  a 
stock  company.     It  is  also  material,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, that  the  insurer  should  know  not  only  what  insurance 
may  already  e.\ist  upon  the  property  upon  which  insurance 
is  aii]>Ued  for,  but  also  whether  any  and  what  further  in- 
surance may  thereafter  be  obtained.     Upon  these  points, 
therefore,    inquiries    and   stipulations   are   usually   made. 
Other  insurance  is  .additional,  prior,  or  subsequent  insurance 
cffecleil  by  the  same  person,  or  for  his  benefit  and  with  his 
consent,  upon  the  same  subject-matter,  risk,  and  interest. 
Owners  of  different  interests  may  insure  them  respectively 
without   violating  the  comlition  against  other  insurance. 
The  additional  insurance  must  also  be  valid,  or  it  is  no  in- 
surance.    A  policy  by  its  own  terms  void  if  there  be  prior 
insurance  without  notice,  will  not  be  a  breach  of  the  terms 
of  a  prior  policy  to  bo  void  if  other  insurance  be  obtained 
without  notice.     When  notice  of  subsequent  insur.ance  is 
required,  it  must  bo  given  within  reasonable  time,  and  if 
the  insurers,  having  the  option  to  cancel  the  policy  upon 
such  notice,  neglect  so  to  do  for  an  unreasonable  time,  or 
meanwhile  recognize  the  validity  of  the  policy  as  asubsist- 
in"  contract,  they  will  be  held  to  have  waived  the  right  to 
insist  upon  a  forfeiture. 

Over-valuation  of  the  property  insured  is  another  mode 
in  whieli  the  insurer  may  bo  misled  into  making  a  contract 
which  he  woubl  not  otherwise  have  made.  While  intending 
only  to  make  the  prudent  contract  of  insuring  one-half  the 
value  of  tho  property,  he  may  be  led  by  over-valuation  into 
the  risky  contract  of  insuring  the  property  up  to,  or  even 
bevond,  its  full  value.  If  this  over-valuation  Vie  fraudu- 
leiit,  or  so  gross  as  to  justify  tho  inference  of  fraud,  the 
policy  will  be  void,  whether  there  be  or  be  not  any  stipula- 
tion therein  upon  this  point  of  ovcr-v.aluation. 

The  assif'nment  of  the  policy  without  the  consent  of  the 
insurers  is'often  forbidden,  and  is  objectionable  upon  the 
same  grounds  .as  alienation  is  ohjectiontible.  The  insurers 
may  be  quite  willing  to  insure  one  person,  while  they  might 
be  "quite  unwilling  to  insure  another,  or  that  to  that  other 
should  be  transferred  the  interest  in  the  policy.     Strictly 


speaking,  a  policy  is  not  assignable  or  negotiable,  so  as  to 
give  the  assignee  the  right,  in  his  own  name,  to  claim  the 
benefit  of  thecontract.  In  order  to  this  there  must  be  an 
assent  of  the  insurers  to  enter  into  direct  relations  with  tho 
assignee,  as  by  consenting  to  the  assignment  and  to  pay 
the  assignee  in  case  of  loss.  In  such  cases  the  assignee 
will  be  substituted  for  the  assignor,  and  may  recover  as  he, 
and  only  as  he,  could  recover;  so  that  ifihe  assignor  after 
the  assignment  violate  any  of  tho  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract, this  violation  will  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  bolli 
the  assignor  and  assignee  to  recover  under  the  policy.  To 
avoid  this  result,  the  policy  and  property  may  both  be 
transferred  to  the  same  person  with  the  assent  of  the  in- 
surer, the  assignee  securing  by  a  new  note  or  other  memo- 
randum the  obligations  of  the  assignor  towards  the  insurer. 
The  transaction  thus  becomes  substantially  a  new  contract, 
rather  than  an  assignment  of  an  old  one,  and  is  not  subject 
to  be  defeated  by  the  delinquencies  of  the  assignor,  the 
original  insured. 

The  premium  is  the  consideration  which  the  insurer  re- 
ceives for  the  risk  he  assumes,  and  is  greater  or  less  ac- 
cording as  experience  and  observation  have  shown  that  the 
chances  of  loss  upon  the  particular  risk  are  greater  or  less. 
The  premium  is  usually  p.aid  when  the  policy  is  delivered, 
but  this  is  not  necessarily  so.  And  even  though  by  the 
terms  of  the  policy  it  can  only  become  operative  on  pay- 
ment of  the  premium,  a  delivery  of  tho  policy  without  in- 
sisting npim  this  condition  will  make  it  operative.  It  is  a 
condition  for  the  benefit  of  the  insurer,  and  like  other  sim- 
ilrfr  conditions  he  may  waive  it  if  he  will.  In  the  absence 
of  express  stipulation  as  to  the  modes  of  payment,  a  note 
or  check  sent  by  mail,  if  so  requested,  or  any  other  onli- 
nary  mode  of  payment  acceded  to  by  the  insurer  or  his 
agent  having  authority  in  the  premises,  will  be  sufficient. 
Should  it  so  happen  that  the  property  insured  is  never  ex- 
posed to  the  perils  insured  against — in  other  words,  if  the 
risk  never  attaches — the  insurer  may  demand  a  return  of 
the  premium  if  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  any  fraud.  The 
whole  premium,  however,  is  earned  if  the  risk  attaches  even 
for  a  moment. 

In  marine  policies,  unless  restricted,  the  risk  extends  to 
all  losses  proximately  caused  6y  the  perils  of  the  sea— that 
is,  all  losses  which  happen  fortuitously  from  the  extraor- 
dinary action  of  the  winds  and  waves,  stranding,  collision, 
lightiiing.  and  other  like  natural  and  un.avoidable  accidents 
connected  with  navigation.     Besides  these  perils,  it  is  usu.al 
in  marine  policies  to  insure  against  loss  by  fire,  barratry — 
;'.  e.  the  fraudulent  misconduct  of  the  master  or  crew — theft, 
piracy,  capture,  arrests,  and  detentions.     As  no  one  can 
stipulate  for  immunity  from  the  consequences  of  his  own 
frau<lulent  or  criminal  misconduct,  where  the  master  of  a 
vessel  is  also  owner,  barratry  is  not  covered  by  the  policy 
any  more  than  a  house  is  protected  to  the  owner  against 
loss  by  fire  set  purposely  by  himself.     But  in  both  marine 
and  fire  insurance  loss  by  mere  negligence  of  the  owner  or 
of  his  servants  will  be  covered  by  the  policy.     In  fact,  as 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  even  a  moderately  ex- 
j  tended  business  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  all  the 
I  details,  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  insurance  is  to  guard 
against  tho  negligence  of  servants.     And  negligence  of  the 
iii'sured  himself,  not  so  gross  as  to  warrant  the  inference  of 
fraud,  will  also  be  within  the  risk.     All  losses  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  risk  insured    against   come    within    the 
sweep  of  the  policy  unless  there  be  an  exception  stated  in 
tho  policy  itself.     Damage  by  fire  may  happen   without 
actual  ignition,  as  by  cracking  of  glass,  or  the  blistering  of 
pictures,  or  the  scorching  of  paint,  or  heating  and  thus 
destroying  the  value  of  certain  articles  of  commerce.  Dam- 
age by  fire  produced  by  lightning  is  within  the  risk,  but 
damage  or  demolition  by  lightning  without  burning  is  not. 
To  protect  iu  such  a  case  the  insurance  must  be  against 
loss  by  lightning.     So  damage  by  fire  resulting  from  ex- 
plosion, as  of  gunpowder,  for  instance,  is  within  the  risk. 
Explosion  is  but  the  burning  of  the  gunpowder  by  sudden 
combustion,  and  if  damage  results  by  concussion  from  such 
.an  explosion  it  is  damage  by  fire.     But  loss  occasioned  by 
the  explosion  of  a  steam-boiler,  the  bursting  itself  not  being 
occasioned  by  unusual  fire,  and  no  fire  supervening,  is  not 
a  loss  by  fire'.     Whether  such  loss  would  be  a  loss  by  ex- 
plosion is  a  mooted  question,  some  holding  that  exjilosion 
is  the  remote  and  fire  the  immediate  cause,  while  others 
hold  that  explosion  is  the  immediate  cause  through  fire. 
Damages  and  expenses  in  reasonable  efforts  to  save  the  in- 
sured "property  from  destruction,  as   by   water,  removal, 
coverino-  up.  or  any  other  suitable  means,  arc  included 
within  the  risk  of  a  fire  policy.     So  are  d.ainages  by  falling 
walls  if  tho  walls  fall  by  reason  of  the  fire.     If.  however, 
they  fall  by  their  own  inherent  weakness,  crushing  the  iii- 
su'r'ed  prop'erty  in  the  ruins,  whence  fire  supervenes,  this  is 
not  a  loss  by  fire,  as  the  property  is  destroyed  by  the  fall 
and  not  by  fire.     So  loss  by  the  bursting  of  a  boiler,  where- 
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by  a  vessel  guvs  down  at  once,  is  not  loss  "  subsequent  to  I 
ami  in  coDsequunce  of  such  bursting,"  the  bursting  aud  the 
loss  being  practically  simuUaneous.     AVhen  a  vessel  sinks  I 
till  the  water  reaches  her  furnaces  and  clrives  out  the  fire  , 
upon  her  wipodwork.so  that  the  vessel  i;:^  burncl  to  the  wa-  , 
tur's  ediiP.  the  loss  is  attributable  to  the  tire  if,  but  for  the  | 
supervention  c)f  the  fire,  she  woubl  nut  have  sunk;  other- 
wise not.     When  there  are  two  concurrent  causes  to  which 
the  loss  may  be  attributed,  the  predominating  and  efiicient 
cause  wlierethe  damage  is  indiscriminate  will  be  deemed  to 
be  the  true  cause.  | 

If  it  be  doubtful  what  property  is  covered  by  the  policy, 
the  doubt  will  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  insured.  A  house  i 
or  building  includes  all  the  appurtenances  necessary  to  the  , 
ordinary  use  of  the  principal  building,  and  a  niill  includes  : 
the  machinery  by  which  it  is  operated.  Property  in  trust 
is  not  limited"  to  property  technically  held  in  trust,  but  in-  | 
eludes  all  such  property  as  the  insured  may  have  the  cus-  I 
tody  and  cure  of  for  special  purposes:  and  a  policy  may  I 
be  so  worded  as  to  follow  and  protect  property  as  it  ])asscs  | 
through  divers  hands,  as  by  expressly  insuring  goods  ! 
"  si>Id,  but  not  removed." 

When  there  is  an  actual  total  loss,  the  insured  recovers 
to  the  full  amount  of  his  insurance  if  the  property-  be  worth 
so  much,  and  there  be  no  express  limitation  to  a  proportion 
of  the  loss.     In  marine  insurance  there  is  a  constructive 
total  loss  whereby,  when  the  property,  though  not  entirely 
destroyed,  is  damaged  to  such  an  apparent  extent  as  prac- 
tically to  render  the  voyage  worthless  as  a  pecuniary  ad- 
venture, as  where  the  damage  exceeds  one-half  of  the  value 
of  the  vessel  or  of  the  goods,  or  the  vessel  be  cajjtured  or 
detained   by  embargo,  the  insured  may  abandon  the  dam- 
aged or  detained  property  to  the  underwriter  and  claim  for 
a  total  loss,  leaving  the  latter  from  that  time  fortli  to  get 
what  he  can  by  sale  or  use  out  of  the  abandoned  property. 
This  rule  promotes  commerce  by  reinstating  the  insured 
immediately   in  his  ea]Mtal,  wherewith   to  engage   in  new 
ailventures,  rather  than  to  subject  him  to  delay  and  possi- 
ble ruin  by  further  efforts  to  restore  his  shattered  fortunes. 
It  is  at  the  option  of  the  insurer  whether  he  will  abandon, 
and  this  option  must  be  made  within  reasonable  time,  and 
notice  tliereof  given  to  the  insurer  in  order  tliat  he  may  at 
once  avail  liimself  of  his  right  to  treat  the  property  as  his 
own  and  make  the  most  out  of  it.     Tho  abandonment  car- 
ries with   it  all  rights  and  claims  on  account  of  ship  or 
cargo,  so  that  if  the  ship  be  recovered  and  the  voyage  com- 
pleted and  made  productive,  the  insurer  will  have  all  tho 
benefit  both  of  the  property  recovered  and  of  the  prolits  in 
the  way  of  freights  earned,  or  (»therwise.      In  the  I'.  S.. 
however,  only  so  much  of  freight  goes  to  tho  insurer  as  is 
earned  after  the  abandonment.     When  the  loss  is  partial 
the  rule  in  marine  insurance  is  that  tho  cost  of  repairing 
the  vessel,  less  onc-tiiird  fttr  the  greater  value  of  the  new 
substituted  for  the  old,  may  be  recovered.     IJut  in  lire  in- 
surance there  is  no  right  of  abandonment,  and  no  rule 
of    proportionate   deduction    on    account    of    tho    greater 
value  of  the  new,   actual   indemnity    being  the   limit  of 
the    right    to   recover.      In   either   case,    when   goods   are 
damaged,  the  insured  recovers  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  damaged  goods  as  they  are  and  the  market 
price  of  sound  goods  <if  like  kind.     The  a*ljustment  of  ma- 
rine losses,  when  all  the  interests  saved  are  to  contribute 
their  proportion  of  indemnity  for  those  lost,  is  oftentimes  a 
matter  of  great  nicety,  and  comes  under  the  head  of  gen- 
eral   average,  a   (icculiar  and    intricate    branch    of  mari- 
time   law.       There    is    less    difficulty    in    adjusting    losses 
under  fire  ptdieies,  where  general  average  contribution  is 
unknown.     Under  both  kinds  of  insurance,  however,  there 
may  be  divers  pidicies  upon  the  same  fubjeet-matter,  in 
whirh  ciise,  if  the  Io.sr  be  less  than  the  aggregate  insurance, 
either  insurer  may  be  held  for  the  entire  loss,  unless  there 
bo  an  average  clause,  as  it  is  called,  limiting  his  liabilities 
to  his  proportion  of  the  loss.      In  ease  he  jiays  it,  he  will 
have  his  claim  over  for  his  indemnity  against  each  of  his 
co-insurers.  Only  the  actual  loss  can,  however,  be  recovered 
by  the  insure'!  from  all  the  insurers.     The  amount  of  loss 
rccoveralde  within  the  limits  of  the  amount  insured  does 
not  always  ilepeml  on  tho  vnluo  of  tho  interest  to  the  in- 
sured.     If  the  insured  has  any  insurable  intercHt.  and  that 
intere.-'t  attaches  to  the  whole  properly,  he  may  recover  fur 
the  whole  value.     Thus,  a  commission   nierehant.  actually 
interested  only  to  the  amount  of  his  advances  and  eom- 
missionx,  may  recover  to  the  full  value  of  the  goods  lost, 
holding  any  Iialance  for  his  consignor.     A  mortgagor  may 
insure  to  the  full  value  of  the  jiroperty,  and  recover  tho 
whole  loss,  allhfiugh  the  insure<l  mortgagee  may  also  re- 
cover to  tho  full  amount  of  his  interest,  and  thus  tho  in- 
sureil  be  compelled  to  pay  much  more  than  thewhole  value 
of  the   propi-rty  destroyed.     Tho  respeelive  contracts  are 
intlependeiit,   and  cover  distinct    interc^ts,   each  of  whieh 
may  cxIimkI   to  the  whole  vjilue  nf  the  piopertv.     Sf.eeiul 


and  extraordinary  circumstances — as  that  the  building  in- 
sured is  on  leased  land,  aud  must  be  soon  removed  at  great 
cost  or  forfeited,  or  that  a  house  is  about  to  be  sold  on  exe- 
cution, or  that  duties  have  or  have  not  been  paid  on  im- 
ported articles — do  not  vary  the  rule  of  damages.    The  fair 
market-value  of  the  property,  without  regard  to  such  cir- 
cumstances,  is   the   criterion  of  the  amount  of  the    loss. 
Sometimes  the  policy  stipulates  that  the  insured,  in  ease  of 
loss,  shall  recover  only  a  certain  proportion — two-thirds, 
for  instance — of  the  actual  damage.     In  such  case  tho  in- 
sured will  be  entitled  to  the  whole  amount  of  his  loss  if 
that  docs  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  whole  loss.    A  part- 
ner after  the  death  of  his  co-partner  can  only  recover  for 
loss  to  the  partnership  property  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
dissolution  by  death,     (ioods  bought  after  the  dissolution 
will  not  be  covered  unless  by  special  agreement.    When  the 
right  to  repair  or  rebuild  is  reserved  to  the  insurer,  as  it 
sometimes  is,  as  an)odn  of  payment  to  which  they  may  re- 
sort if  they  deem  the  claim  for  loss  exorbitant,  it  is  optional 
with  him  whether  he  will  oV  will  not  avail  himself  of  his 
right;  and  if  he  do  not.  the  rule  of  danmges  is  the  actual 
loss,  and  not  the  cost  of  restoration,  which  may  be,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  old  and  dilapidated  building,  greatly  above  the 
actual  loss.    If  a  new  building  be  erected  by  the  insured,  it 
is  not  the  cost  of  the  new.  but  the  value  of  the  old  one  de- 
stroyed, that  is  recoverable.     And  the  option  of  rebuilding 
must  be  made    known  without    unreasonable    delay.     An 
agreement  to  replace  goods  stands  up(tn  the  same  footing. 
The  insured  is  to  be  indemnified,  and  no  more.     If  the  in- 
surer be  prevented  from  rebuilding  or  replacing  without  the 
fault  of  tho  insurcil.  as  by  the  intervention  of  tlie  public 
authorities,  that  is  his  misfortune,  but  no  defence  against 
tho  claim  of  the  insured.     When  the  insured  is  not  desig- 
nated by  name  in  the  policy,  but  is  referred  to  indefinitely 
as '•  tho  estate  of  A"  or  "whom  it  may  concern."  the  loss 
will  be  payable  to  all  such  persons  as  can  bring  themselves 
within  the  scope  of  the  designation  ;  and  if  the  policy  bo 
to  A  for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  may  concern,  A  will  take 
the  loss  and  hold  it  for  the  parties  in  interest.     Sometimes 
disputes  arise  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  loss  after  it  is 
paid  or  as  to  the  right  of  the  several  parties  in  interest. 
But  as  a  rule  neither  can  claim  anything  from  llic  other 
unless  by  the  terms  of  the  policy  it  appears  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  parties  that  one  should  be  benefited  by  the 
payment  to  another.     If  the  loss  be  paid  to  a  mortgagee, 
tho  insurer  can  neither  require  him  to  assign  the  mortgage, 
nor  can  the  mortgagor  require  the  money  to  be  ap|dicd  to- 
wards the  reduction  of  the  mortgage  or  to  repairing  the 
damage.   Each  jiarty  stands  on  his  own  contract  as  against 
the  other,  unless  it  appears  to  be  intended  that  s<nne  third 
party  shall  have  an  interest,  as  where  a  mortgagee  insures 
at  the  expense  of  the  mortgagor.     IJut  when  the  insurer 
pays  a  loss  caused  by  the  wrongliil  act  of  some  third  person, 
against  \vhoni  tho  insured  might  have  brought  an   action, 
the  insurer  is  said  to  bo  subrogated  to  the  right  of  the  in- 
sured against  the  wrongdoer,  and  may,  in  the  name  of  tho 
latter,  recover  against  him  whatever  sum  tho  insured  might 
have  recovered.     This  right  is  based  ui)on  the  grountl  that 
it  is  just  that  the  wrongdoer  shall  be  made  to  bear  the  loss 
which  he  has  occasioned.     Tho  liability  of  the  wrongdoer  is 
first  and  chief;  and  if  the  insured  insists,  as  he  may,  upon 
proceeding  against  the  insurer,  he  is  in  faii'ness  bound  to 
allow  the  insurer  to  use  his  name  in  proceeding  against  tho 
wrongdoer,    lint  if  the  insurer  pay  the  loss,  and  afterwards 
tho  insured  proceeils  against  the  wrongdoer,  the  latter  can 
claim  no  advantage  by  the  payment.     If  A  sets  tiro  to  IVs 
house,  aud  iJ  gets  his  insurance,  A  cannot  avail  himself  of 
this  fact  as  a  defence  to  a  suit  by  B  against  A  for  damages. 
,  .'M'ter  loss  the  insurers  must  be  notified,  and  generally  agree 
I  to  pay   in  so  many   days  after  pr<pof  of  the  loss.     W  no 
!  form  of  notice  be  agreecl  upon,  any  notice,  verbal  or  xvril- 
I  ten,   will  answer.      Notice  "forthwith"   is  notice  without 
!  unreasonable  delay,  and  should  lie  given  to  the  person  desig- 
nated in  the  policy,  or,  this  wanting,  to  someofliet'r  <d'  the 
invuranee  c(»nipany  or  to  some  agent  acting  in  its  behall. 
The  proiifs  of  loss  must  also  be  such  as  are  reijuiretl  by  the 
terms  (d'  the  policy,  and  substantially  in  the  form  rei|uired 
and  within  the  time  specified.    If  the  eerlificate  of  the  min- 
ister of  the  parish  or  of  the  nearest  magistrate  to  any  par- 
ticular fact,  or  that  the  loss  is  as  stated,  be  required,  sueh 
certifieale  niu^^t  lie   imiduced    before  jiaynient  can   be  de- 
raanded  :  and  if  the  minister  or  the  magistrate  in  some  sense 
nearest   will   not   so  certify,    tho  insured  must   fail  in  his 
claim.    It  is  his  misfortune  that  ho  cannot  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  contract  into  which  he  has  voluntarily  entered. 
1  and  which  seems  to  be  pert'i-ctly  proper  and  fair.     Sueh 
I  agreements  shctuld  bo  avoidcil,  or  ])rovision  nmde  for  somo 
Bubsliluled  mode  of  proof;    as,  for  instance,  the  eerlifieato 
of  some  other  satisfactory  iiers..n.      In  fai-t.  ns  these  arbi- 
trary conditions  are  made  by  insurers  in  their  own  special 
interesl.  they  may  waive  them  if  th<-y  plence  either  in  form 
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or  substance  :  and  if  they  receive  notice  or  proof,  however 
informal  or  imperfect  or  out  of  accord  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  policy,  without  objection,  and  do  not  give  the 
insured  to  understand  that  they  are  iusutficient  and  unsatis- 
factory, and  in  what  re.^pect.  so  that  he  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  svipply  the  deficiencies,  or  if  the  insurers,  by  silence 
or  otherwise,  induce  in  the  mind  of  the  insured  the  belief 
that  they  are  sufficient,  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  inter- 
pose such  insufficiency  against  a  claim  for  loss.  If  upon 
the  receipt  of  verbal  notice  of  a  loss  the  insurers  declare 
they  will  nut  pay,  this  will  relieve  the  insured  from  the  duty 
of  further  notice  or  proof.  The  law  does  not  require  a  use- 
less formality.  If  stipulation  be  made  that  suit  shall  not  be 
brought  against  the  insurer  unless  within  a  limited  time, 
the  insured  will  be  bound  by  it.  It  is  reasonable  to  require 
that  disputed  claims  should  be  brought  to  an  early  trial, 
while  the  facts  are  comparatively  fresh  an<l  the  witnesses 
are  at  hand.  But  an  agreement  that  a  suit  shall  be  brought 
in  a  certain  place  or  court,  or  that  the  whole  matter  in  dis- 
pute shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  has  no  validity.  The 
law  determines  how  and  where  suits  shall  be  tried,  and 
jiartics  cannot  by  their  agreements  settle  or  unsettle  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts.  And  when  to  an  action  to  re- 
cover a  loss  the  insurers  set  up  in  defence  any  breach  of 
condition,  misrepresentation,  or  other  matter,  it  is  always 
a  good  reply  that  such  breach  or  other  delinquency  is 
chargeable  to  the  act  or  omission  of  the  insurers  themselves 
or  their  agent. 

In  mutual  insurance  the  holders  of  policies  besides  being 
insured  are  also  insurers.  They  are  members  of  the  com- 
pany, and  by  virtue  of  their  membership  are  obliged  to 
contribute  to  the  losses  of  their  associates,  and  have  the 
right  to  claim  from  them  by  way  of  assessment  or  contri- 
bution, iu  proportion  to  the  amouuts  for  which  the}'  are 
severally  insured,  indemnity  for  tlieir  respective  losses. 
Rightly  managed,  it  is  the  safest  and  cheapest  form  of  in- 
surance, since,  whatever  be  the  rate  of  premium,  the  asso- 
ciates participate  in  the  profits  ;  and  if  the  premium  be  fixed 
sufficiently  high  the  aggregate  amount  ot  premiums,  paid 
or  promised  by  deposit  notes,  will  constitute  a  capital 
adequate  under  any  but  most  extraordinary  circumstances 
to  nict't  contingent  losses.  J.  AVildeu  May. 

Insurance,  Life.     See  Life  Assurance. 

Integral  Calculus.     See  Calculus. 

Intellect.  See  Mixn,  by  Hon.  AV.  T.  KAnnis,  A.  M., 
LL.I). 

Intemperance,  See  Inebriety,  by  Prof.  Willard 
Paukkr.  M.  I).,  LL.D.,  and  Istoxu-ation,  by  E.  J.  Ber- 
MixniiA^i.  M.  D. 

Intercala'tion  [Lat.  iutercalare,  to  "insert"],  the  in- 
sertion of  supplementary  days  or  months  into  the  calendar 
in  order  to  effect  an  adjustment  between  the  civil  and  the 
natural  year.     (See  Calendar,  by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard.) 

In'tercourse,  tp.  of  Sumter  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  440. 

Intercourse  (Ri^ht  of)  between  States.  This 
expression  can  include  political  and  commercial  inter- 
course, together  with  the  right  of  individuals  to  pass  into 
or  through  a  given  country.  No  text-writer  on  the  law  of 
nations,  so  far  as  we  know,  maintains  that  nations  are 
biiuud  to  have  communication  with  one  another  by  am- 
bassadors; least  of  all  would  the  claim  to  send  resident 
ambassadors  be  admitted  as  having  the  nature  of  strict 
right.  As  for  the  right  of  commercial  intercourse,  it  is 
hard  to  maintain  that  a  nation  may  rightfully  force  an- 
other into  such  a  relation.  It  must  begin  in  a  voluntary 
way,  on  terms  agreeable  to  both  parties.  If.  now,  one  of 
the  states  wants  nothing  that  the  other  can  furnish,  with 
what  right  can  the  other,  to  satisfy  its  wants,  compel  it  to 
take  certain  products?  But  if  there  is  a  thtorctical  diffi- 
culty in  such  demands,  intercourse  is  pretty  sure  to  begin 
whenever  an  honept,  peaceable  way  of  bringing  it  about  be 
tried,  because  all  men  love  to  exc'hange,  and  can  be  soon 
made  to  see  the  advantages  of  so  doing.  As  for  the  right 
of  travelling  into  or  across  a  country,  if  this  be  neeessary 
in  order  that  a  nation  may  have  access  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  it  seems  to  be  a  right,  subject  to  such  precautions 
as  may  prevent  dangers  from  foreigners.     T.  D.  AVoolsey. 

In'terdict  [Lat.  iutcrdictum,  a  ^'prohibition"],  in  Eu- 
ropean history,  censure  pronounced  by  the  pojte,  by  a  syn- 
od, or  by  a  bishop,  withdrawing  from  particular  persons  or 
places,  or  both,  certain  religious  privileges.  It  still  exists 
in  theory  as  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  censures  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  but  is  seldom  exercised,  except  towards 
individuals,  who  may  be,  for  example,  interdicted  from  en- 
tering a  church.  It  is  also  sometimes  pronounced  against 
places  where  horrible  crimes  have  been  committed.  In  the 
Dark  Ages  the  interdict  was  the  most  terrible  of  puni.«h- 
ments.  Every  man's  hand  was  against  the  interdicted  per- 
son, and  even  great  princes  have  been  humbled  by  the  power 


of  this  censure.  At  one  time  no  bell  might  ring  or  organ 
be  played  in  an  interdicted  district:  the  church  doors  were 
locked  ;  services  were  performed  without  solemnities  and  in 
secret :  all  crosses  and  ornaments  were  hidden  :  Lenten  food 
only  could  be  eaten:  no  one  could  give  or  receive  a  kiss; 
the  Eucharist  was  nut  given  except  to  the  dying;  no  man 
could  shave  his  beard  or  brush  his  hair  until  the  interdict 
was  raised.  But  few  interdicts,  however,  were  so  severe  as 
this,  though  at  the  best  an  interdict  was  regarded  as  a  se- 
vere measure.  The  Church  herself  from  time  to  time  miti- 
j  gated  the  terrors  of  this  dreadful  visitation.  Among  the 
j  most  celebrated  interdicts  were  that  laid  upon  all  France  by 
Gregory  V.  in  998  ;  that  laid  on  England  by  Alexander  III. 
iu  1171  as  a  punishment  for  the  murder  of  A'Beeket;  that 
laid  by  the  same  j>untiff  upon  Scotland  in  1180;  by  Inno- 
cent III.  on  France,  1200;  on  England  in  1209  under  King 
John  ;  on  Venice  by  Paul  V.  in  1606. 

Interesse  Termini.     See  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

In'terest  [Lat.  interest  (an  impersonal  verbal  form), 
'*  it  is  of  advantage*'],  the  compensation  paid  for  the  use 
of  money  borrowed.  The  most  convenient  form  of  capital 
to  be  loaned,  for  both  lender  and  borrower,  is  money. 
Hence,  loans  are  most  commonly  made  in  money,  and  in- 
terest is  always  reckoned  at  a  certain  per  cent,  of  a  defined 
sum  of  money,  which  is  called  the  pn'no'ji'if;  the  per  cent, 
paid  is  called  the  nitcj  and  is  usually  stated  as  the  rate  per 
annum,  though  often  payable  at  shorter  intervals  than  a 
year.  The  compensation  for  the  use  of  capital  in  the  form 
of  land  and  fixed  improvements  upon  land  is  called  j-ent. 
This  is  determined  by  other  considerations  than  the 
money-value  of  the  property  loaned  or  leased.  (See  Rent.) 
But  in  the  ease  of  other  kinds  of  property  an  estimate 
is  commonly  made  of  the  value  in  money,  ind  interest 
is  charged  accordingly  at  the  current  rate.  Thus,  one 
may  purchase  a  steam-engine  for  a  mill,  or  cotton  to  be 
worked  up  in  a  mill,  and  give  his  note  for  its  value,  to 
be  paid  at  the  cud  of  six  months,  with  interest.  Or  be 
may  borrow  of  a  friend  the  money  with  which,  as  an  in- 
strument of  exchange,  to  make  either  purchase,  and  give 
his  note  on  interest.  The  transactions  are  essentially  the 
same.  The  engine  or  the  material  is  what  he  wants,  and 
what  he  actually  borrows  and  uses  as  a  part  of  the  capital 
of  his  business. 

The  rightfulness  of  interest  rests  upon  two  facts  :  (1)  The 
fact  th.at  capital  is  the  result  of  past  labor,  preserved  1)3^ 
self-denial  in  saving.  One's  right  of  proj^erty  in  that  which 
ho  has  earned  and  saved  is  indefeasible,  and  it  is  but  simple 
justice  that  if  the  owner  allows  another  to  use  his  property 
instead  of  using  it  himself,  he  should  be  compensated.  This 
is  all  ]ilaio  enough  in  the  case  of  the  engine  or  the  cotton, 
and  the  principle  certainly  holds  good  when  by  a  simjile 
exchange  the  property  saved  takes  the  form  of  money.  It 
is  the  property-right  which  is  to  be  recognized,  the  same 
always,  whatever  m.ny  bo  the  material  form  in  which  it  is 
embodied.  (2)  The  fact  that  in  the  production  of  values 
present  labor  is  crippled,  almost  fruitless,  without  the  prod- 
ucts of  past  labor — i.  e.  capital — to  work  upon  and  to  work 
with.  The  effectiveness  of  labor  is  increased  many  fold  by 
the  capital  juined  with  it.  Hence,  he  who  provides  the 
capital  may  rightly  claim  to  share  with  the  laborer  in  the 
profit  of  the  joint  result ;  and  the  laborer  can  well  afford  to 
pay  for  the  advantage  he  gains.  The  loan  is  made  for  the 
sake  of  bringing  ]iresent  labor  into  union  with  past  labor, 
all  the  same  whether  it  is  money  or  that  which  money  can 
buy  that  passes  from  borrower  to  lender.  The  etymology 
of  the  term  "  interest,"  and  its  fitness  in  this  application, 
imply  such  a  mutual  advantage  to  borrower  and  lender. 
Whore  money  is  borrowed  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
supjiort  of  an  individual  or  a  family,  or  for  some  jiresent 
gratification,  the  property  which  it  repi-esents  is  consumed 
at  once,  without  a  jirofit ;  but  the  loan  is  made  in  some  an- 
ticipation of  means  to  be  realized  from  labor  or  other  sources 
at  a  future  day,  and  the  consideration  is.  even  then,  a  sup- 
posed advantage  to  the  borrower  as  well  as  to  the  lender. 
This  interest  or  mutual  advantage  marks  the  prime  differ- 
ence between  a  loan  and  a  gift. 

The  general  rate  of  interest  in  a  community  is  deter- 
mined by  three  considerations:  (1)  The  average  jiroduc- 
tiveness  of  industry;  (2)  the  proportion  between  the  sup- 
ply of  capital  and  the  demand  for  it;  (3)  the  degree  of 
security  given  to  contracts  by  the  protection  of  law  and 
prevalent  moral  sentiment.  In  a  new  country  these  con- 
siderations combine.  Labor  is  very  jiroductive  in  develop- 
ing new  and  rich  resources ;  capital  is  scarce,  because  the 
hardships  of  pioneer-life  repel  the  rich  ;  and  contracts  are 
insecure,  because  law  and  social  order  and  mutual  con- 
fidence are  not  well  estoblished.  Hence,  the  rate  of  interest 
in  a  new  country  is  high.  It  declines  gradually  as.  in  the 
course  of  time,  population  increases,  society  becomes  organ- 
ized, wealth  is  accumulated,  and  the  fertility  of  the  virgin 
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soil  and  other  primitive  resources  of  nature  arc  exhausted. 
In  particular  cases?,  especially  of  speculation,  the  rate  of 
inter'--5t  is  afiected  )>y  risk  on  the  one  iiand  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  great  iirofils  on  the  other.  The  gt-neral  rate 
of  interest  is  lowest  in  an  old  country,  where  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  is  large,  industry  is  active,  exchanges  are 
rapid,  and  men's  integrity  and  honor  are  sustained  by 
sound  public  sentiment  and  guarded  by  good  laws  well 
executed,  (treat  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest  arise 
chietly  from  the  infusion  of  (be  element  of  credit  in  the 
currency  of  a  country,  and  the  consequent  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  volume  of  currency,  with  the  reckless 
speculations,  panics,  an<l  commercial  crises  incident  (hereto. 
Whatever  imparts  instability  to  ibc  instrument  of  exchange 
must  cause  fluctuation  in  all  prices  and  uncertainty  to  all 
contracts;  and  to  all  such  influences  interest  is  most  sen- 
sitive. A.  L.  CiiAPiN. 
Interest,  History  of.  From  the  time  of  Tbespis 
I  downward,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Rentham,  there  is 
scarcely  an  instance  where  a  lender  and  a  borrower  of 
money  appear  upon  the  stage  without  tho  sympathies  of 
the  audience  being  enlisted  for  tlie  latter.  The  philos- 
ophers of  Greece  and  Rome  never  emancipated  tliemselves 
from  the  current  of  popular  opinion  upon  this  subject,  and 
their  extant  writings  afforcl  ahunilant  jtroofs  of  tho  odium 
whicli  they  contributed  to  fasten  upon  the  money-lender. 
Both  the  piiilosophors  and  tho  common  people  usually 
branded  the  money-lenders  as  the  main  cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire.  The  laws  of  Rome  expressly 
authorized  the  practice,  but  the  legislators  were  constantly 
attempting  to  regulate  the  terms  of  interest.  The  severity 
of  Roman  law  against  insolvent  debtors  drove  men  to  ex- 
haust every  resource  to  maintain  their  credit  ;  and  the 
exorbitant  interest  exacted  from  the  unfortunate  confirmed 
the  popular  idea  that  **  interest  is  wealth  made  from  the 
poverty  of  others."  The  evils  above  indicated  had  liccorae 
an  important  feature  of  society  at  the  time  when  the  au- 
thority of  the  Christian  Church  was  iirst  brought  into  the 
scale.  The  Christians  of  the  tirst  two  centuries  were  poor, 
industrious,  and  of  8im])le  tastes  and  habits  ;  hence  they  bad 
little  occasion  for  availing  themselves  of  the  services  of  the 
money-lender.  Accordingly,  tho  writings  of  the  Christian 
Fathers  unanimously  reflect  an  intense  condemnation  of 
"usury,"  and  when  Christian  ascendency  stamped  its  imago 
upon  the  earliest  legislative  codes  of  semi-barbarian  and 
metiiieval  Europe,  clivine  and  laiman  anathemas  were  alike 
ineorptirated  therein.  The  ''usury"  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  simply  wh;it  tlio  name  iin]>Iies,  the  price  of  Ihe  use 
of  money  at  whatever  rate;  it  was  strictly  83'nonyniou8 
with  hitereHt.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  rates  of  in- 
terest then  current  would  now  be  deemed  exorbitant.  Tho 
monopoly  of  usury  which  the  Jews  lotig  enjoyed  was  owing 
not  more  to  their  peculiar  genius  for  monetary  transactions 
than  to  the  fact  that  they  alone  had  no  conscientious  scru- 
ples against  the  practice.  It  was  not  until  the  eleventh 
century  that  the  Lombards,  and  still  later  that  the  Chris- 
tian mcrcliants  of  Florence,  became  the  rivals  of  the  Jew- 
ish usurers.  It  was  the  revival  of  iIk*  connncrcial  spirit 
among  the  rcjtublics  of  Xorthern  Italy  that  initiated  that 
conflict  of  opinion  between  the  Church  and  the  world  which 
has  tinally  culminated  during  the  present  century  in  a  gen- 
eral recognition  of  tlie  lawfulness  and  usefulness  of  money- 
lending.  When  the  Eastern  commercial  enterprises  of 
Venice,  Pis:i,  (ienoa,  ami  Amalfl  jiroved  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  from  capital  in  legitimate  traflic  a  rich  return, 
it  \vas  no  longer  thought  a  hardship  to  pay  handsomely 
for  the  control  of  capital  for  investment.  Tho  old  idea 
was  (hat  men  would  only  borrow  money  from  usurers  un- 
der tho  impulse  (d"  hard  necessity  ;  thus,  when  the  business 
was  prosentc'l  in  another  and  an  agreeable  light,  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  a  share  of  tho  '*  wealth  of  Ornius  or  of 
Im'I,"  tho  credit  system  of  the  modern  world  was  founded. 
It  is  true  that  the  earliest  Reformers  did  not  innovate  upon 
tlie  current  thi'ological  view  of  usury,  anrl  some  Protestant 
writers,  like  the  celebrated  secretary  of  state  of  t^Uieen 
Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  vehemently  denounced  it 
as  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature:  but  the  commercial  en- 
terprise of  Protestant  countries  silently  ami  speedily  pro- 
duced a  healthful  change  of  sentiment.  Salmasius  and 
Grotius  lent  the  great  weight  of  their  names  to  tho  same 
scale,  and  by  tho  middle  of  tho  seventeenth  century  tho 
lawfulness  of  money-lending  was  generally  admitted  in 
Protestant  countries.  The  battle  was  harder  among  tho 
Cafliolics,  from  the  immense  mass  of  titeological  tradition 
which  had  to  bo  overcome.  The  means  finally  employed 
for  ciVecting  a  change  of  opinion  consisted  of  Hubtjeties  of 
casuistry  as  to  {lermissiblo  cases  of  usury;  ttion  n  distino- 
tion  was  drawn  between  a  fair  and  an  excessive  rate  of 
interest;  the  former  was  justiticd,  and  (he  odium  i-mbodied 
ill  llu!  word  iiHiin/  was  exclusively  atlached  to  the  bitter. 
IJy  an  ea!*y  gradation  of  th"ugiit  tho  modern   meaning  of 


I  the  word  was  ascribed  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  to 
the  canons  of  mcdia'val  councils  in  their  denunciations  of 
usury.  Finally,  tho  civil  and  canon  laws  were  held  to  im- 
'  ply  merely  the  right  to  regulate  the  amount  of  interest, 
i  which  has  accordingly  been  the  sole  object  of  recent  legis- 
lation thercupt>n.  It  was  reserved  for  the  economists  of 
the  school  of  I*ocke,  Hume,  and  Adam  ymith  to  expose, 
and  ultimately  to  overthrow,  a  legislative  folly  wliich  liad 
I  been  current  for  so  many  centuries.  The  final  demonstra- 
tion of  tho  utility  of  interest  was  made  by  Jeremy  Bcntham 
in  his  famous  Lttura  on  Cminj  (I"S7).  It  only  remains  to 
j  add  a  few  statistical  data  upon  legislative  enactments  af- 
fecting the  rate  of  interest.  In  the  earliest  Roman  law- 
code,  the  Tict-frc  Ttihh:H  (ii.  c.  450),  tho  rate  of  interest  was 
established;  tho  restrictions  were  removed  by  tlie  Licinian 
laws  ."UiO-oi;.') ;  the  former  law  was  re-established  Zlu  ;  the 
rate  was  again  lowered  ?A~  -,  all  interest  was  prohibited  by 
the  Genusian  law  341;  the  Semprouian  law  extended  a 
uniform  legislation  to  tho  allied  Italian  nations  li);i;  tho 
rate  was  fixed  at  6  per  cent,  by  Justinian  a,  n.  521).  In 
England,  the  rate  was  fixed  at  10  j)cr  cent,  by  act  37  Hen. 
VIII.  e.  y,  1J43-44;  the  taking  of  interest  was  prohibited 
by  acts  5  and  G  Edw.  VI.  c.  20,  1552;  the  latter  was  re- 
pealed by  1.3  Eliz.  c.  8,  1570;  interest  was  restricted  to  S 
per  cent,  by  act  21  .Jac.  I.  c.  17,  1*123;  to  0  per  cent,  bv  act 
12  Car.  II.  c.  13,  1600  :  to  5  jier  cent,  by  act  12  Ann.  st.  2, 
c.  10,  1713;  finally,  most  of  the  preceding  legislation  was 
repealed  by  act  17  and  act  "IS  Vict.  c.  90,  of  Aug.  10,  1S54, 
(See  the  works  of  Locke,  Hume,  A.  Smith,  Turgot,  Ren- 
tham, J.  B,  Say,  M.  Chevalier,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  W.  E.  U. 
Lecky.)  Puuteu  C.  Bliss. 

Interest,  Law  Conceniiiia:.  In  the  comprehensive 
sense  in  which  the  word  inlrrcHt  is  ])opubirly  \ised,  it  denotes 
any  compensation  for  tho  use  of  money  which  a  debtor  pays 
to  the  creditor,  but  in  legal  usage  it  has  obtained  also  a 
technical  meaning  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  usury, 
and  denotes  such  a  measure  or  rate  of  eomj)ensation  as  is 
allowed  by  law.  Usury,  on  tiie  other  hand,  is  an  excess 
of  compensation  above  the  rate  established  by  law.  This 
is  a  distinction  whose  original  introduction  into  legislation 
is  attributable  to  the  belief  wliich  was  generally  prevalent 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church  and  in  tho 
Middle  Ages  that  it  was  wrongful  and  contrary  to  the  ex- 
]iress  teachings  of  Scripture  to  receive  any  payment  for 
the  usG  of  money.  The  necessities  of  trade  caused  legal 
sanction  to  be  given  at  an. early  period  to  the  taking  of  a 
certain  specified  percentage  upon  the  sum  loaned,  but  tho 
common  conviction  that  there  was  an  element  of  extortion 
and  oppression  in  requiring  comj)eusation  for  mouey  still 
remained  apparent  in  the  stringent  laws  \vhich  were  en- 
acted to  prevent  the  taking  of  higher  rates  than  that  which 
was  established  as  legal.  (See  Usl'HY.)  The  results  <d' this 
tlieory  are  abundantly  manifest  in  the  law  even  at  tho 
present  day.  I'ntil  within  a  few  years  nearly  all  of  tho 
States  of  this  country  had  laws  prohibiting  the  taking  of 
more  than  an  established  rate  of  interest,  and  though  tho 
prohildtion  has  been  removed  in  a  few  of  them  by  recent 
legislation,  in  the  majority  of  them  sucdi  laws  are  still  in 
force.  In  Englan-l  there  was  an  established  legal  rate 
until  1854,  but  in  that  year  all  tho  laws  against  usury  were 
repealed.  In  the  U.  S.  the  lawful  rate  generally  prevailing 
is  0  per  cent,  upon  the  sum  loaned,  or  ]>rincipal.  In  New 
York  it  is  7  ]»er  cent.  In  some  of  the  States  there  is  a 
jiarticuhir  rate  declared  applicable  to  ordinary  transactions 
in  the  absence  of  any  special  .agreement,  but  the  parties 
are  allowed  to  stipulate  for  a  higher  rate  if  they  desire. 
Laws  to  jiruhibit  the  taking  of  usury  never  prevent  an 
agreement  being  made  for  a  lower  rate  than  that  estab- 
lished by  law,  but  only  forbid  the  parties  from  stipulating 
!  for  a  higher  rate.  The  (d)ligation  of  a  diditor  to  pay  intcr- 
j  est  upon  the  sum  which  ho  owes  may  either  arise  out  of 
contract,  in  which  he  expressly  or  impliedly  agrees  to  its 
payment,  or  may  bo  in  the  nature  of  a  jieiialty  imposed 
u])on  him  for  default  in  tlie  ]iaymcnt  of  the  principal  at 
the  time  when  i(  was  due.  or  for  the  misuse  of  trust  funds 
I  eoniniittod  to  his  charge.  In  the  one  Ciise,  interest  is  said 
I  to  bo  jiayable  by  eontrnet,  while  in  the  other  it  is  given  by 
I  way  of  danmges,  notwithstanihng  (here  is  no  agreement 
j  for  its  payment.  A  contract  t<t  pay  interest  may  be  either 
express  or  implied.  It  is  t.rpt-fHH  when  tlierc  is  a  positive 
stipulation  between  the  parties  that  the  amount  payable  to 
the  creditor  shall  bear  interest,  and  the  time  from  which  it 
shall  be  reckonetl,  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  payable, 
and  the  rate  at  which  it  shall  be  estimated  may  be  directly 
specified  in  the  agreement.  If  no  rate  is  mentioned,  the 
legul  rate  is  understood.  No  higher  rate,  however,  can  bo 
agreed  upon  than  that  established  as  legal  unless  such  an 
agreement  is  expressly  authorized  by  statute.  If  by  tho 
terms  of  the  contract  the  «lrlit  is  to  bear  interest,  but  tho 
lime  from  which  it  is  (n  lie  reckoned  is  not  stated,  interi-st 
will  generally  be  computed   tr-m  (he  date  of  the  contract 
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or  the  time  when  it  is  mrLde.  The  stipulations  of  the  par- 
ties may  relate  to  the  computation  of  interest  not  only 
until  the  time  of  the  maturity  of  the  debt,  but  after  the 
debt  has  become  due  and  in  case  of  default  in  payment. 
If  a  rate  be  fixed  upon  not  obnoxious  to  the  law?  against 
usury,  and  it  is  provided  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  that 
interest  shall  continue  to  be  reckoned  ot  the  same  rate  if 
the  debt  be  not  discharged  when  payable,  the  computation 
will  be  made  at  this  uniform  rate  until  the  time  of  actual 
payment.  If.  however,  there  is  no  stipulation  as  to  the  rate 
of  interest  which  the  debt  shall  bear  after  maturity,  it  be- 
comes an  important  question  whether  the  rate  agreed  upon 
as  computable  before  maturity  shall  continue  after  that 
time,  or  the  rate  fixed  by  statute.  Upon  this  point  the 
decisions  are  still  in  conflict,  so  that  no  settled  rule  can  be 
stated.  The  prevailing  dootrine  appears  to  be  that  inter- 
est shall  be  reckoned  at  the  statutory  rate  after  the  default, 
since  the  provision  in  the  contract  can  have  no  force  after 
that  time  in  the  absence  of  express  specification,  and  in- 
terest must  be  given,  if  at  all,  by  operation  of  law.  and  by 
way  of  damages  for  the  debtor's  failure  to  pay  at  the  time 
appointed.  A  contract  to  pay  interest  is  im/jh'ed  when  an 
agreement  is  entered  into  of  such  a  nature  that  an  obliga- 
tion to  pay  interest  is  naturally  incidental  to  it,  and  is  to 
be  presumed  as  within  the  contemplation  of  the  parties. 
Thus,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  course  of  dealing  be- 
tween the  parties,  as  whore  interest  has  before  been  charged 
and  allowed  under  like  circumstances,  or  where  it  has  been 
the  uniform  practice  of  the  creditor  to  charge  interest,  and 
this  was  known  to  the  debtor  at  the  time  of  the  transaction 
by  which  the  debt  was  incurred.  So.  where  there  is  a 
general  usage  in  any  particular  trade  or  branch  of  business 
to  charge  and  allow  interest,  parties  having  knowledge  of 
the  usage  are  deemeil  to  contract  with  reference  to  it.  For 
example,  interest  is  not  usually  recoverable  on  an  open 
running  account  for  goods  sold,  but  if  there  be  a  usage  in 
any  ])articular  State  or  locality  for  merchants  to  charge 
interest  upon  such  accounts  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain 
terra  of  credit,  and  the  purchaser  can  reasonably  bo  pre- 
sumed to'be  acquainted  with  such  usage,  he  will  be  charge- 
able with  interest,  which  will  usually  be  computed  at  the 
legal  rate. 

Interest  recoverable  as  damages  is  given  by  operation  of 
law,  and  does  not  depend  upon  contract,  express  or  im- 
plied. It  is  the  general  practice  in  the  courts  of  this  couu- 
ti\y  to  award  interest,  computed  at  the  legal  rate,  for  de- 
fault in  the  payment  of  any  liquidated  debt  or  claim  at 
the  time  it  becomes  due.  The  time  from  which  it  is  reck- 
oned is  the  date  when  payment  should  properly  have  been 
made.  This  practice  depends  partly  upon  the  ground  that 
the  debtor  in  retaining  the  amount  due  gains  the  benefit  of 
its  use,  and  should  justly  reimburse  the  creditor  at  a  rate 
of  interest  which  nieiisurcs  the  incotue  which  might  ordi- 
narily be  derived  fmm  the  money,  and  partly  upon  the 
ground  that  the  debtor  should  be  punished  for  his  default 
by  increasing  llie  amount  of  the  debt.  The  time  when  the 
debt  becomes  payable  is  frequently  fixed  ujion  by  the  par- 
ties when  the  transaction  occurs  out  of  which  the  doI.»t 
arises,  and  the  interest  will  be  computed  in  such  cases  from 
the  date  appointed.  Interest  will  be  given  as  damages 
whether  the  debt  bore  interest  before  maturity  or  not.  In 
many  in>tauces  the  time  when  the  debt  originally  becomes 
payable  does  not  depend  upon  agreement,  and  must  be  de- 
termined by  special  rules.  The  general  principle  is  that 
interest  will  be  computed  from  the  time  when  the  creditor 
might  have  brought  action  to  enforce  his  claim.  Thus, 
when  money  is  lent  to  another  or  paid  to  his  use,  interest 
accrues  from  the  time  of  the  loan  or  payment.  When  goods 
are  sold,  and  no  time  of  payment  is  specified  or  credit 
given,  interest  is  computable  from  the  day  of  the  sale.  A 
note  payable  on  demand  draws  interest  from  the  time  of 
the  demand.  It  should  be,  however,  noted  that  for  some 
purposes  a  note  on  demand  is  due  immediately;  e.  9.  for 
the  running  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  (See  LiMiTATios.s, 
Stattte  of.)  So,  generally,  wherever  there  is  an  unsettled 
claim  with  no  determinate  time  for  payment,  the  creditor 
may  demand  payment,  and,  if  it  be  refused,  interest  will 
run  from  the  time  of  the  demand.  When  credit  is  given, 
interest  will  be  calculated  from  the  exyjiration  of  the  time 
of  credit.  Upon  a  judgment  it  is  reckoned  from  the  time 
when  the  judgment  was  rendered.  Judgments  did  not  bear 
interest  at  common  law,  but  this  rule  iias  been  generally 
changed  in  this  country.  Upon  unliquidated  demands  in- 
terest is  not.  in  general,  collectible,  since  there  is  no  specific 
sum  upon  which  it  can  be  reckoned  until  the  amount  of  the 
claim  is  liquidated  or  ascertained,  and  usually  no  definite 
time  at  which  payment  is  to  be  made  and  from  which  the 
interest  can  be  com]>uted.  Thus,  a  debt  for  board  and 
lodging,  where  there  was  no  price  or  time  of  payment  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  fixed,  will  not  draw  interest  until  it  is 
reduced  to  a  judgment,  or  its  amount  otherwise  liquidated. 


While,  as  has  already  been  seen,  interest  cannot  be  charged 
upon  the  items  of  a  running  account  for  goods  sold  or  ser- 
vices rendered  unless  there  be  a  particular  usage  to  the  con 
trary,  still,  after  there  has  been  a  mutual  agreement  of  the 
parties  upon  a  balance  struck,  and  the  amount  due  thus  as- 
certained, interest  may  generally  be  computed  uijon  Ihia 
balance.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  creditors,  when  they 
desire  to  secure  the  settlement  of  an  open  account,  to  send  to 
the  debtor  a  statement  of  the  items  of  the  .account,  and  of  the 
amount  computed  to  be  payable,  and  the  assent  of  the  debtor 
to  the  correctness  of  the  balance  may  be  presumed  from  his 
failure  to  make  objection  to  its  accuracy  after  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  examination.  This  presumption,  however, 
is  not  conclusive,  but  may  be  rebutted.  Generally,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  reasonable  time,  interest  will  commenco  to  run 
upon  the  bal.ance  stated.  In  cases  where  the  debt  arises  from 
an  unliquidated  claim,  but  the  time  of  payment  was  deter- 
minate, and  the  amount  then  due  could  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  computation,  it  is  the  law  in  Xew  York,  and  gen- 
erally in  this  country,  that  interest  may  be  collected  upon 
that  amount  from  the  appointed  time,  upon  the  principle 
that  that  is  certain  which  can  he  rendered  certain.  Tho 
English  courts,  howe^  er.  do  not  allow  interest  in  such  eases. 
It  is  on  the  ground  that  a  creditor's  claim  is  unliquidated 
that  interest  is  not  generally  given  in  actions  for  damages 
for  tortious  injury.  In  cases  of  the  conversion  of  personal 
property,  however,  interest  is  usually  recoverable  upon  its 
value  from  the  time  of  conversion,  since  that  value  is  in 
general  readily  ascertainable,  and  the  retention  of  the  prop- 
erty is  a  continued  wrongful  act  from  the  time  it  is  taken 
or  wrongfully  detained.  The  same  rule  is  also  applied  in 
some  other  cases  of  injury  to  property  where  the  amount 
of  the  claim  can  be  computed.  It  is  not  so  general  a  prac- 
tice iu  the  courts  of  England  as  in  this  country  to  aw.Trd 
interest  as  damages  for  the  wrongful  detention  of  a  debt. 
It  is  only  in  relation  to  particular  modes  of  incurring  in- 
debtedness that  interest  is  held  collectible  on  this  ground. 

Interest  given  by  way  of  damages  for  the  maladminis- 
tration of  trust  funds  is  not  grounded  upon  the  detention 
of  a  debt  after  it  Is  regularly  payable,  but  depends,  in  the 
main,  upon  the  same  principles — viz.  that  the  owner  of  the 
property  or  debt  is  entitled  to  the  percentage  which  might 
be  obtained  upon  it  by  a  faithful  administration  of  the 
trust,  and  that  interest  may  be  chargeable  as  a  means  of 
punishment.  Thus,  guardians,  executors  and  administra- 
tors, and  trustees  of  every  kind  will  be  charged  interest 
njion  all  trust  funds  in  their  hands  which  it  is  their  duty 
to  invest,  upon  failure  on  their  part  to  do  so  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  or  with  proper  jtrecautions  against  loss. 
Generally,  simple  interest  will  be  charged  against  them,  or 
the  rate  which  would  have  been  obtained  by  a  judicious 
investment,  but  in  cases  of  gross  delinquency  compound 
interest  may  even  be  recovered. 

Compound  interest,  by  which  is  meant  interest  computed 
upon  a  sum  consisting  of  the  principal  and  previously  ac- 
crued interest,  is  not  in  general  recoverable  at  law.  To 
require  its  payment  is  thought  to  savor  of  usury  ayd  to  be 
unduly  oppressive  upon  the  debtor.  P^ven  though  there  he 
an  express  agreement  that  compound  icterest  shall  be  paid, 
the  contract  will  not  be  usually  enforceable  for  more  than 
simple  interest.  When,  however,  interest  has  already  ac- 
crued and  become  payable,  an  agreement  that  it  shall  be 
added  to  the  principal,  and  that  interest  shall  be  subse- 
quently computed  upon  the  new  principal  thus  formed,  will 
generally  be  deemed  valid.  In  like  manner,  compound  in- 
terest may  be  payable  in  certain  kinds  of  mercantile  trans- 
actions by  virtue  of  usage.  And  even  where  it  would  not 
generally  be  recoverable  upon  an  ordinary  contract  in 
which  its  p.iyment  was  agreed  upon,  yet  if  it  is  actually 
paid  it  cannot  be  recovered  back.  When  partial  payments 
are  made  from  time  to  time  upc>n  an  interest-bearing  debt, 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  fhem  towards  the  discharge  of  the 
debt  in  such  a  way  that  interest  shall  never  be  reckoned 
upon  interest.  The  following  is  the  rule  which  has  been 
generally  adopted  :  Compute  the  interest  on  the  piincipal 
from  the  time  when  interest  became  p.iyable  to  the  first 
time  when  a  payment  alone,  or  in  conjunction  witli  jire- 
ceding  payments,  shall  equal  or  exceed  the  interest  due  on 
the  principal.  Deduct  this  sum.  and  compute  interest  on 
the  balance  as  before.  By  this  rule  tliere  is  never  any 
balance  of  interest  remaining  after  deducting  a  payment 
upon  which  subsequent  interest  can  be  reckoned. 

GiioiiGE  Chase.     Revishp  bv  T.  W.  Dwrnnr. 

Interfer'ence  [L.at.  i)iter,  "between."  and  /rn're,  "to 
strike'*],  a  term  used  in  hydrodynamics,  acoustics,  nnd  op- 
tics to  denote  the  mutual  influence  of  ditferent  undulations 
which  conspire  or  conflict  in  consequence  of  the  superposi- 
tion of  one  u])on  the  other.  A  gross  illustration  often  em- 
ployed in  explaining  this  idea  is  to  refer  to  the  appearances 
presented  by  the  intersecting  rings  formed  in  water  into 
which  two  pebbles  have  been  thrown.     The  elevated  rings 
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and  their  intervening  depressions  are  undulations:  the 
molecular  niovenieiits  are  vcrlical,  while  the  undulation 
progress  is  horizontal.  AVhen  the  rings  intersect,  the  points 
where  two  ridges  cross  are  douhly  elevated  :  the  points 
where  two  hollows  cross  are  douldy  depressed:  while  the 
points  in  which  a  ridge  in  one  system  crosses  a  hollow  of 
the  other  are  neither  elevated  nor  depressed.  The  term 
applied  to  this  iDflucnce  of  one  undulation  upon  another  is 

iutrr ft  retire. 

The  interferences  of  liquid  waves  are  finely  illustrated  in 
the  undulations  (tf  mercury  contained  in  a  vessel  of  ellipti- 
cal ligure.  If  a  disturbiincc  be  produced  at  one  of  the  focal 
points  of  the  ellipse,  the  circular  waves  proceeding  from 
this  will,  hy  reflection  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  form  a 
scccuicl  similar  system  Iiavingfor  its  centre  the  other  focus. 
If  the  corresponding  ])oints  of  interference  be  connected, 
they  will  form,  as  the  figure  sliows,  two  sets  of  curves,  el- 
liptical and  hyperbolic,  having  for  their  common  foci  the 
foci  of  the  original  ellipse. 

Fig.  1. 


The  interference  of  waves  of  sound  is  often  very  percepti- 
ble. It  is  observed  only  in  musical  sounds,  because  it  can 
only  be  observed  in  those  whose  undulations  are  continuous 
and  uniform  :  and  such  sounds  are  musical.  It  is  best  ob- 
served when  the  waves  are  long — as  in  the  case  of  the  grave 
tones  of  the  heavier  organ-pipes.  The  sinking  and  swelling 
of  the  sound,  called  by  musicians  the  heat,  is  owing  to  oue 
of  the  interfering  waves  being  slightly  longer  or  shorter 
than  the  other.  In  many  repetitious  this  slight  ditference 
of  length  accumulates  until  it  reaches  half  an  undulation; 
when,  if  the  two  waves  originally  conspired — that  is  (to 
borrow  again  an  illustration  from  the  water),  if  their  two 
crests  were  originally  superposed — they  will,  after  this  dif- 
ference has  crept  in,  be  in  conllict;  or  the  crest  of.oue  will 
fall  upon  the  hollow  of  the  other.  During  this  interval,  a 
sinking  of  the  sound  will  have  been  observed  ;  but  imme- 
diately iift(M*,  as  the  difference  of  path  goes  on  increasing 
from  a  half  to  a  whole  unrlulation,  the  sound  will  swell 
again  as  the  two  crests  once  more  approach  superposition. 
It  need  hurdly  be  remarked  that  the  interference  of  waves 
of  sound  oi  )iri-/trfli{  rtfiuif  Ifiit/th  would  not  be  perceptible 
to  a  person  standing  niotionlesji;  for,  in  that  case,  the  re- 
sultitnt  sotiti*!  would  hv  a  constant.  Should  he  endeavor,  by 
moving  iibdut  while  two  bodies  of  precisely  similar  pitch 
arc  sounding,  to  jiassfrom  the  points  of  conspiring  to  those 
of  coallieting  undulation,  he  would  not  find  it  easy  to  detect 
these  points  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  when 
the  molecular  movements  are  normal  to  the  wavi;  front,  as 
in  the  case  of  sound,  there  is  no  cwjtii  tt-  interference,  or 
approach  to  complete  interference,  except  where  the  waves 
are  tangential,  or  appr(».\imately  so,  to  eaeh  other;  except, 
therefore,  in  or  near  the  line  of  the  centres;  an<l  excejit,  it 
m.'iy  be  arldccl,  when  the  distance  between  the  ccnlres  is  an 
exact  number  of  half  utiduliitions.  Again,  at  l!ie  intfrHtr- 
tiontt  of  sonorous  waves,  wiiether  the  molecular  movements 
conspire  or  conflict,  the  resultant  of  these  movements  is  never 
80  great  as  the  sum.  nor  so  small  as  tlie  difference,  of  the 
two  (■oniponents.  The  difference  nf  intensity  between  the 
maxima  and  minima  of  sound  in  such  cafes  will  not  be 
striking,  unless  they  succeed  each  other  with  brief  inter- 
vening intervals  of  time,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Itmtti.^ 

It  is,  however,  by  this  seeonil  metlmd  that  we  ileteet  the 
interferences  of  light,  nnd  not  at  all  by  Ibe  first.  That  in 
to  sny,  we  discover  these  interferences  by  moving  the  uyo 
through  the  space  where  they  exist,  in  tho  course  of  which 


*  The  rnllirr  dilTicnlt  experiment  of  font/l-infr  tho  Interfer- 
enr.s  olsnninl  I'mm  two  pipes  In  perfect  uniiion  was  succcwtfully 
nccomplishcii  by  iMr.  Despretz. 


movement  the  points  of  maximum  and  minimum  brightness 
are  easily  observed  :  or  we  let  fall  the  interfering  rays  upon 
a  white  surface,  when  the  same  points  will  become  nuinifest 
by  iheir  difference  of  illuminating  power.  The  first  method 
is  best,  especially  if  the  eye  be  assisted  by  a  lens;  but  the 
second  is  that  which  was  used  by  the  earliest  observers. 
Wo  cannot  detect  the  interferences  of  light  by  observing 
periodical  maxima  or  minima,  like  the  beats  in  music,  be- 
cause of  the  almost  inconceivable  shortness  of  the  undu- 
lations. But  if  the  waves  of  light  were  as  long  as  the  waves 
of  sound,  interferences  might  easily  be  made  to  manifest 
themselves  in  this  manner. 

The  phenomena  attending  the  iutcrfcrenccs  of  luminous 
waves  are  such  as  to  compel  us  to  assume  that  the  molecular 
movements  are  not,  as  in  sountl-waves.  normal  to  the  wave 
front,  but  are.  as  in  liquid-waves,  in  the  wave  front  itself, 
and  normal  to  the  direction  of  progress.  In  liquid-waves 
gravity  determines  the  a/.inuithal  directirm  of  these  move- 
ments, confining  Ihem  to  the  vertical  plane  passing  through 
the  wave  centre,  or  origin  of  molecular  disturbance.  In 
the  case  of  luminous  waves,  there  is  no  such  determining 
or  constraining  force;  and  hence  it  hapjicns  tliat  ordinary 
light  has  no  determinate  jilane  or  azimuth  of  vibration  ; 
but  its  successive  undulations  assume  every  variety  of  azi- 
muth. There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  changes  of  azimuth 
are  incessant:  in  other  words,  that  many  undulations,  in 
fact  many  thousands  or  perhaps  millions,  do  not  follow 
each  other,  usually,  in  the  same  azimuth,  between  tho 
j  changes.  This,  indeed,  is  jirobable,  since  the  ethereal  vi- 
1  brations  take  their  character  from  those  of  the  luminous 
j  body  :  and  these  may  reasonably  bo  presumed  to  have  a 
certain  persistence  in  their  modes  of  vibration,  or  at  least 
not  to  undergo  incessant  and  abrupt  changes.  Beyond  a 
certain  limit,  however,  this  persistency  could  not  continue; 
nor  could  there,  among  the  changes  which  occur,  be  a  pre- 
dominating disposition  to  return  to  one  azimuth  oftcucr 
than  to  another,  or  to  remain  in  it  longer,  without  im]iart- 
ing  to  the  liglif.  more  or  less  tlicidedly,  the  character  of 
\  jiolarization.  If  five  hundred  millions  of  the  mean  undu- 
lations of  white  light  were  to  follow  eaeh  other  in  a  single 
azimuth,  they  would  occupy  less  than  the  one-millionth  part 
of  a  second  ;  ancl,  accordingly,  if  five  hundred  millions  of 
such  undulations  should  take  place  in  eaeh  of  a  million 
different  azimuths  successively,  the  whole  wouM  be  j.cr- 
formed  in  one  second,  and  no  instrumental  tist  could  de- 
tect polarization  in  the  aggregate  beam.  The  polarization 
of  light  consists,  therefore,  in  the  determination  of  all  its 
vibrations  to  a  single  plane.     (See  PorAitizATios.) 

When  two  polarized  rays  follow  each  other  in  the  same 
path,  or  intersect  under  a  very  acute  angle,  it  is  obvious 
that,  if  their  planes  of  polarization  agree  in  azimuth,  they 
are  in  condition  to  interfere.  If  in  jduise  of  undulation 
they  are  jiertVetly  accordant,  the  two  waves  will  be  super- 
posed, and  the  molecular  velocity  of  the  resultant  wave 
will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  velocities  of  the  two  com- 
ponents; but  if  there  is  a  difference  of  plmse  between  them 
amounting  to  exactly  half  an  undulatiiui.  then  the  crest  of 
one  wave  will  fall  on  the  hullow  of  the  oilier,  and  the  re- 
sultant molecubir  velocity  will  be  equal  to  the  difference 
of  velocities  of  the  components.  If  tlie  difference  of  phase 
is  any  other  fraction  of  an  undulation,  the  resultant  molec- 
ular velocity,  ami  consequently  the  resultant  intensity  of  the 
luminous  effect,  may  be  (leduced  by  means  of  a  mathematical 
formula  into  which  this  difference  of  i)hiise  enters  hs  an  ele- 
ment. 1\'  the  azimuths  of  molecular  motion  are  ilifferent, 
tho  eflVct  of  interference  on  molecular  vi  loc;i\  and  luminous 
intensity  will  vary  with  this  difference;  and  the  character 
of  the  movement  itself  will  change  with  ililVcrence  of  ]dnise, 
becoming  elliptical  or  even  circular,  instead  of  remaining 
as  originally  rectilinear.  If  the  difference  in  azimuth  is 
1)0°,  the  luminous  intensity  is  not  affected  by  diflVrence  of 
phase,  and  hence  the  interference  is  insensible  to  direct  ob- 
servation; but  on  testing  the  condition  of  (he  light  by 
suitable  optical  methods,  the  molecular  movement  may 
always  be  resolved  into  its  two  component  rectilinear  move- 
ments. 

Kays  of  common  light,  if  the  difference  of  their  paths 
be  not  very  great,  will  interfere,  notw  ilhsfanding  the  fact 
that  their  undulations  are  confined  to  no  determinate 
azimuth.  This  fact  proves,  what  has  been  above  assumed, 
thiit  the  changes  of  azimuth  in  cnmin..n  light  cannot  bo 
inccBsanl.  Itul  there  is  one  condition*  abxdutely  indispen- 
sable ti>  produce  interference  in  any  ease;  it  is  that  tho 
rays  ^hall  have  a  common  origin,  if  tlie  lipl*'  subjected 
to'experimciil  be  unp'.biri/i'd,  the  necessity  ..f  the  condition 
is  easily  explained.  The  changes  of  the  azimuth  of  vibra- 
tion in'two  such  rays  could  not,  except  upon  a  supposition 
which  has  an  inflnity  of  chniiccs  against  it.  take  place  at 
the  same  intervals  »n<l  in  the  same  order:  and  if  they  did, 
the  chances  wnuld  be  equally  great  against  the  eoincidenen 
i  of  (hose  planes.      Hut  as  it  is  true  of  pnbiri/.ed  as  well  as 
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of  ordinary  light,  we  must  look  for  a  different  explanation, 
,iikI  we  fiiul  it  in  the  fact  that  light  is  not  homogeneous  but 
compound:  there  being  jircsent,  in  every  luminous  emana- 
tion, undulations  insensibly  differing  from  each  other  in 
length  through  a  range  approaching  the  ratio  of  1  to  2. 
Wlien  two  minute  and  isolated  portions  of  a  wave  thus 
constituted  arc  brought  together  by  reflection,  by  refraction, 
or  by  diffraction,  at  a  very  minute  angle  and  with  a  very 
slightly  different  length  of  path,  interferences  of  antago- 
nisin  will  take  place  between  some  of  these  elementary 
movements,  and  interferences  of  reinforcement  between 
others.  Colored  stripes  or  fringes  will  therefore  make  their 
appearance:  but  these,  owing  to  the  differences  of  interval 
between  those  of  different  colors,  will  at  each  repetition  bo 
less  and  less  distinctly  separated  from  neighboring  ones,  and 
the  whole  will  soonoverrun  each  other,  producing  white 
by  the  blending  of  their  colors,  and  uniformity  of  intensity 
by  the  overlapping  of  the  brighter  and  fainter  stripes. 
Even  with  wave  elements  from  the  same  source,  sensible 
interference  cannot  be  produced  when  the  paths  of  the 
uniting  waves  differ  by  more  than  a  very  few  units  in  the 
number  of  their  undidations.  The  possibility  of  their 
sensibly  interfering  at  .all  therefore  depends  on  their  abso- 
lute identity  of  condition  at  a  distance  from  the  point  of 
interference  differing  by  only  this  small  amount.  Such 
identity  will  necessarily  bo  found  at  contiguous  points  of 
a  wave"  front  from  a  single  centre :  but  the  chances  are  in- 
finitelv  against  its  occurrence  in  points  taken  in  two  wave 
fronts"  from  different  centres.  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  actual  sources  in  nature  of  luminous  emanations 
are  not  perfectly  fixed  points.  There  are  irregularities  at 
the  very  origin  of  the  undulations,  or  at  the  surface  of  the 
luminous  body,  which  are  propagated  with  the  undulations, 
and  which  prevent  the  permanent  coincidence  or  conflict 
of  two  sets  of  undulations,  unless  both  are  ctiually  afi'ected 
by  the  same  irregularities.  An  instability,  for  example, 
affectinj  the  position  of  the  origin  of  two  successive  sets 
of  undulations  to  the  extent  of  a  single  one-hundred-thou- 
sandlh  part  of  an  inch,  would  put  them  into  entirely  oppo- 
site phases.  Considering  the  activity  and  energy  of  the 
forces  at  work  at  the  surfaces  of  incandescent  bodies,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  waves  they  generate  can  have 
their  origins  absolutely  invariable  in  position. 

Interfcrenco  is  the  cause  of  the  colors  of  thin  plates  or 
films  las  those  of  soap-bubbles)  of  Kewton's  rings  (which 
see),  of  ruled-plate  spectra  (see  Spectrum),  and  of  the 
iridescence  which  distinguishes  many  objects  in  the  mineral 
and  organic  world.  In  the  earlier  history  of  optics,  most 
or  all  of  these  phenomena  were  accounted  for  more  or  less 
satisfactorilv.  upon  hypotheses  h.aving  nothing  in  common 
with  the  theory  of  undulation.  Of  the  truth  of  the  undu- 
latory  theory  itself,  Fresnel  proposed  an  experimental  test, 
which  he  afterwards  successfully  employed  as  follows: 
— Two  mirrors  of  polished  metal  are  placed  edge  to  edge 
anil  very  nearly,  but  not  quite  in  the  same  plane.  A  small 
solar  beam  bniught  into  a  dark  room  and  concentrated  by 
a  lens  of  short  focus  forms  a  radiant  before  these  mirrors. 

Fig.  2. 
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The  light  from  this  radiant  reflected  by  these  mirrors, 
forms,  after  reflection,  two  intersecting  waves,  which,  being 
received  upon   a  screen,   jiroduco  precisely   the  series  of 


parallel  bright  and  dark  stripes  which  theory  leads  us  to 
anticipate. 

In  the  figure,  R  is  the  radiant.  A  B  and  A  C  arc  the 
mirrors,  S  and  S'  are  the  apparent  sources  of  the  reflected 
undulations.  The  circular  arcs  described  with  these  points 
as  centres  represent  the  intersecting  waves,  the  full  lines 
representing  the  crests  .and  the  dotted  lines  the  hollows. 
Where  two  full  lines  or  two  dotted  lines  intersect,  as  at  o 
and  I),  there  is  reinforcement,  and  a  bright  stripe  is  seen  ; 
where  the  intersection  takes  place  between  a  full  line  and 
a  dotted  line,  there  is  conflict,  and  the  stripe  is  dark. 

Further  and  quite  conclusive  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  this  theory  of  interference  has  been  derived  from  the 
chromatic  phenomena  of  jiolarized  light.  (See  Poi-ariza- 
Tio.-)  or  LifiHT.)  F.  A.  P.  Barsard. 

Interfer'ence  [Lat.  inter,  "between,"  and /tn're,  to 
"strike"],  or  Intervention  [Lat.  iiiteri-cniiu,  "cuming 
between  "].  In  international  law  these  words  are  used  of 
the  measures  which  one  state  takes  to  prevent  injur)'  to 
itself  arising  from  the  political  measures  of  another  slate, 
or  growing  for  some  other  reason  out  of  the  other  sovereign's 
conduct.  The  princiiial  eases  of  interference  are — first, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power — 
that  is,  of  preventing  a  state  from  gaining,  by  political 
means  or  by  force,  an  accession  of  power  which  would  be 
dangerous  to  its  neighbors.  Many  alliances  and  wars  have 
takeii  place  in  Eumiie  on  this  ground  within  the  last  four 
centuries.  The  plea  here  is  self-preservation.  A  second 
class  of  instances  of  interference,  all  or  nearly  all  of  a 
modern  age,  have  grown  out  of  the  efforts  of  nations  to 
right  themselves  against  tyrannical  governments  by  revo- 
luUon.  The  plea  here  also  is  self-preservation— that  no 
government  can  stand  against  the  rcvohitionrry  fever  of 
neighboring  countries.  But  the  plea  is  made  for  the  benefit 
of  Uic  powers  that  he.  and  not  for  that  of  the  people.  As 
a  practical  rule,  it  docs  not  apply  to  great  nations  like 
France,  which  changes  its  politiciil  forms  at  will,  without 
standing  in  fear  of  other  states.  It  is  also  a  dangerous 
rule  to  those  who  follow  it,  for  it  only  intensifies  revolutions 
within  and  without  by  exciting  the  feeling  that  there  is  a 
radical,  endless  ahtagonism  between  the  interest  and  will 
of  legitimate  governments,  so  called,  and  the  nations  which 
they°try  to  keep  down.  A  lltinl  ami  more  righteous  kind 
of  interference  is  that  used  when  a  government  commits 
great  inhumanity  in  punishing  revolutionists,  or  great  cru- 
elty against  rebels  in  war.  On  the  whole,  there  is  a  some- 
what vague  border-line,  beyond  which,  in  extreme  cases, 
nations  having  common  interests  and  a  common  civiliza- 
tion will  pass,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  evil  or  to  avert 
danger  from  themselves.  T.  I>.  AVoolseT. 

In'tcrira,  the  name  of  certain  formulas  or  confessions 
of  faith  adopted  by  the  Reformation  in  Germany  at  the  in- 
stance of  Charles  v.,  with  the  object  of  maintaining  the 
einiiis  qtio  until  a  general  council  could  decide  all  questions 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  There  were  three  such  : 
the  Interim  of  Ratisbon  (1541),  of  Augsburg  (May  15, 
1548),  and  of  Leipsic  (Dec.  22, 154.'*),  each  being  the  result 
of  conferences  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  theologians 
upon  the  points  at  issue.  These  interims  were  in  reality  des- 
potic ordinances  of  Charles  V..  forbidding  the  Protestants  to 
innovate  upon  the  doctrines  or  rites  they  had  once  professed 
or  agreed  to.  No  permanent  result  could  be  expected  from 
sueh°attempts  at  compromise;  accordingly,  the  Leipsic  In- 
terim was  generally  disobeyed  and  resisted  by  arms,  was 
abrogated  by  Charles  in  1552,  and  was  finally  superseded 
by  the  Augsburg  Confession,  confirmed  to  the  Protestant 
states  in  1555  by  the  diet  of  Augsburg. 

In'terlaken,  a  v.  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
on  the  Afir.  It  has  only  1000  or  2IIII0  inhabitants,  and 
consists  mostly  of  hotels"  and  boarding-houses.  As  it  is 
beautifully  situated,  and  its  surroundings  present  some  of 
the  finest  prospects  of  Switzerland  (the  Staubbach  and  the 
Jungfrau),  it  is  visited  during  the  summer  by  many  thou- 
sand tourists. 

In'terlude.  This  term,  which  origin.ally  meant  certain 
short  pieces  of  music  inserted  between  the  acts  of  a  drama 
or  in  any  other  intervals  of  a  public  performance,  is  now 
more  commonlv  applied  to  the  brief  strains  usually  played 
by  or"anists  between  the  verses  of  metre  psalms  and  hymns 
in  divine  worship.  Interludes  are  now  passing  out  of  use 
as  a  needless  interruption,  or  are  introduced  only  once  or 
twice  in  long  hymns  for  the  relief  of  the  singers. 

Intcrmit'tent  Fe'ver,  Aguc-revei,  and  Ague, 
an  essential,  periodic  fever  resulting  from  inleotion  ot  the 
blood  by  malaria  or  marsh-miasm.  Malaria  emanates  from 
decomposing  vegetable  matter  exposed  to  the  action  ol  the 
air  and  the  sun's  heat.  It  exists  in  sw.ampy  districts  and 
in  low,  damp,  undrained  places,  upon  the  banks  of  rivers, 
upon  inlets  of  salt  water,  where  variable  water-level  and 
tides  expose  a  saturated  soil  to  the  atmosphere. 
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is  most  concentrated  and  interinittt'ut  fever  most  prevalent 
aud  ficvere  in  the  tropic:*,  where  vegetation  is  luxuriant, 
and  a  t^oil  enriched  by  decaving  plants  and  falliuf^  fwliago 
is  subjected  to  the  extreme  influences  of  alternate  seasons 
of  rain  and  drought.  In  temperate  regions  it  is  present  in 
new  districts,  disappearing  as  the  land  is  j)upulati-'d,  ciilli- 
vated,  and  drained.  It  may  appear  in  cities  by  the  exjiu- 
sure  of  marshy  subsoil  when  exeavatiug  to  build,  or  by  the 
escape  of  malarial  air  from  defective  street  sewers  con- 
structed in  a  swampy  substratum  or  emptying  on  a  malarial 
water-course,  whose  tidal  changes  dam  back  marsh-miasm 
to  escape  in  the  various  quarters  from  whieh  the  sewers 
extend.  Intermittent  fever  occurs  in  paroxysms  separated 
by  intermissions  or  non-febrile  periods.  The  paroxysms 
may  reeur  daily,  Cdnstitutiug  the  "quotidian"  form,  or  on 
alternale  days,  the  "tertian"  form,  since  it  recurs  on  tlie 
third  day,  ineluding  the  ]irevious  attack.  There  is  also  a 
"quartan"  form.  Exceptionally,  there  may  be  a  "double 
quotidian,"  with  one  strong  and  one  mild  attack  caeh  day; 
a  ■•  doulilc  tertian,"  with  a  daily  onset,  that  of  every  second 
day  being  relatively  weak;  a**d*tuble  quartan,"  having 
two  attaeks  in  every  three  days.  Febrile  paroxysms 
usually  recur  at  a  definite  hour  each  day  or  alternate  day. 
A  recurrence  of  successive  paroxysms  at  an  earlier  hour 
for  each  attack  is  termed  ''anticipating,"  and  indicates  an 
increasing  malarial  influence.  AVhen  the  paroxysms  come 
at  a  later  period,  with  successive  attacks,  it  is  termed 
'•postponing"  or  "retarding."  and  indicates  a  subsidence 
of  the  malarial  influence.  Paroxysms  may  occur  a  few 
hours  after  cx])Osure  to  malaria  or  after  a  jteriod  of  incu- 
bation as  long  as  two  weeks.  A  paroxysm  has  three  dis- 
tinct periods  or  stages  :  (1)  cold  stage;  (2)  hot  stage;  (3) 
sweating  stage.  The  average  duration  of  the  cold  stage  is 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  it  may  bo  a  few 
moments  or  two  to  three  hours.  It  begins  with  shivering, 
chilliness  in  the  loins,  extending  to  back  and  limbs,  mus- 
cular tremor,  the  lips  quiver,  teeth  chatter,  and  the  whole 
body  is  shaken.  The  respiration  is  sighing,  the  pulse  feeble, 
the  face  pale  or  livid,  the  nails  livid,  the  fingers  waxen  and 
cold.  The  general  surface  is  pale,  cold,  often  shrivelled. 
The  thermoEneter  in  the  mouth  or  armpit,  however,  reveals 
an  increased  temperature  of  the  blood  even  in  the  cold 
stage,  the  blood  having  been  expelled  from  the  skin  and 
extremities  by  the  involuntary  eontraetiou  of  the  elastic 
tissues  of  the  skin.  During  the  first  stage  there  is  therefore 
a  determination  of  blood  to  internal  organs,  which  may  be 
dangerously  congested,  constituting  the  '•pernicious"  or 
"  congestive  "  forms.  Ileadaclu',  vomiting,  tenderness  over 
the  liver  and  spleen,  arc  symptomatic  of  such  congestion. 
The  transition  from  the  cold  to  the  hot  stage  is  gradual  ; 
chilliness  ceases,  flushings  of  heat  arc  felt,  "  the  coldness 
melts  away."  The  skin  becomes  hot  and  red,  pulso  full 
and  liouiuiiug,  the  face  flushed,  headache  increases,  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  may  be  10o°  or  10G°  F.  The 
duration  of  the  hot  stage  is  from  three  to  eight  hours.  The 
third  or  sweating  stage  at  first  is  gradual ;  moisture  appears 
on  the  face,  soon  on  the  trunk  and  extremities.  Ileat, 
headavhc.  thirst,  and  restlessness  subside,  the  temperature 
falls  rapidly,  the  person  is  drowsy,  falls  into  long  and  re- 
freshing sleep,  with  profuse  or  slight  sweating.  The  dura- 
tion of  this  stage  is  from  three  to  four  hours.  During  the 
intermissions  orapyrexial  periods  thcremay  be  good  health, 
or  iti  graver  cases  impaired  digestion,  debility,  pallor,  or 
sallow  cachectic  complexion.  Malaria  impoverishes  the 
red  corpuscles  and  lessens  the  albumen  of  the  blood.  In- 
termittent fever  tends  to  recur  when  incompletely  cured, 
either  in  marked  paroxysms  or  in  less  pronounced  "  latent," 
"masked,"  "concealed"  forms,  vague  symptoms  of  chilli- 
ness and  weariness  known  as  *'  dumb  ague  "  or  in  periodic 
neuralgia.  The  8[jleen  is  often  permanently  enlarged,  and 
is  termed  '' ague  cake."  The  periodical  recurrence  of  tho 
jiaroxysms  is  ilue  to  successive  cfl'orls  at  elimination,  the 
interval  being  the  time  require<l  for  the  zymotic  nniterlal 
of  malaria  to  redevelop  and  im[»ress  the  system. 

The  paroxysms  re(juiro  no  treatment  other  than  warm 
drinks  and  blanketing  cluring  thccohl  stage,  cooling  drinkn 
and  sjionging  during  the  febrile  (»r  hot  stage.  The  treat- 
ment for  the  ])revention  of  tho  jiaroxysnis  is  to  be  in  the 
periods  of  intermission.  The  chief  of  rt-medii-s  is  the 
Peruvian  or  cinchona  Imrk,  and  the  alkaloids  derived  from 
it.  Quinine  is  niMj*tly  used  in  the  form  <'f  the  sulphate  and 
bi-*ulphate,  lessoftr-n  tlie  muriate.  Cinehoniue  is  an  alkaloid 
resembling  quinine,  but  less  powerful.  The  mother-liquor 
from  which  these  alkabii.ls  are  preeipitated  is  evaporated, 
and  an  impure,  crude  sedimeTit.  in  part  (|uiiiine  and  cin- 
ehonine,  and  nniinly  quiniuidia  and  einehnnioidia,  or 
amorphous  alkaloids,  is  obtaiiuMl,  and  \^  much  uHid— known 
as  "  ehinoidine."  Salieinc,  Iho  alkaloid  of  willow  bark, 
borberiiie,  pipcrino.  api(d,  eucalyptus,  and  other  vogetublo 
aubslilutes  are  weaker  and  less  eflicaeious  than  quinine. 
Crude  or  unbleached  fiiiinine,  an  inexpensive  article,  has 


recently  been  ascertained  to  have  the  full  efficacy.  Quinine 
is  given  either  in  one  full  dose  of  ten  or  more  grains  or  in 
divided  doses  of  five  grains  three  times  a  day  to  break  the 
paroxysms,  and  continued  in  smaller  doses  for  many  days 
to  prevent  their  recurrence.  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenite 
of  potash  is  second  only  to  quinine  in  power.  Nitric  acid, 
sulphites  of  soda,  ferroeyanide  of  iron,  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium are  also  used.  The  patient  may  be  more  efiiciently 
and  permanently  cured  by  combining  eholagogue  cathartics, 
and  subsequently  employing  iron  and  tonics  generally. 
The  prevention  of  intermittent  fever  is  to  be  souglit  by 
soil-drainage,  by  avoiding  dani]*  night  air,  and  sleejnng  in 
closed  rooms  well  above  the  ground.  The  sunflower  freely 
planted  adjacent  to  dwellings  has  been  considered  protec- 
tive by  absorbing  malaria,  and   more  recently  the  ii'iica- 

I  hjfituH  tjli.htilHH,  or  .Australian  fever  tree,  has  been  exten- 
sively planted  in  Algiers,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 

I  Cuba,  and  is  assorted  to  lessen,  or  even  eradicate,  malaria 
by  its  presence.  E.  Dahwin  Uldso.n,  Jr. 

Internal  Revenue.     See  Revenie. 

luterna'tional  La\v,lNTrtont(TioN  to.  International 
law  is  a  collection  of  rules  by  which  nations,  and  their 
members  respectively,  are  supposed  to  be  governed  in  their 
relations  with  each  other.     In  its  exact  sense,  law  is  a  rule 
of  properly  and  of  conduct  prescribed  by  sovereign  jiower. 
Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  as  nations  have  nu  eomniou 
!  superior,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  subject  to  human  law. 
I   But  there  is  nevertheless  a  body  of  rules,  more  or  less  gen- 
I  erally   recognized,   by  which   nations   profess   to    regulate 
I  their  own  conduct  towards  each  other,  and  the  conduct  of 
their  citizens  respectively.     Being  rules  of  property  and 
I  of  conduct,  though  not  prescribed  by  a  superior,  they  are 
!  somewhat  loosely  designated  as  laws;  and  taken  together 
I  they  form  what  is  called  international  law,  and  as  such  arc 
j  enforced  by  each  nation  separately  upon  persons  and  things 
within  its  jurisdiction.     This  body  of  rules  is  derived  from 
I  custom  or  treaty.    From  the  earliest  times  there  must  have 
I  been  some  sort  of  rule,  tacit  or  expressed,  for  tho  inter- 
I  course,  however  small,  which  must  have  existed   between 
nations,  and  must  have  begun  with  tho  beginning  of  na- 
tions.   No  cfjmmunity  has  ever  yet  existed,  ami  none  could 
exist,  so  independent  aud  isolated  as  to  have  no  comuiuni- 
catiou  whatever  with  its  neighbors;  aud  intercourse  between 
communities,  as  between  individuals,  necessarily  required 
some   kind  of   regulation.     AV'c  find,  accordingly,   in   the 
oldest   historical   records,   mention   of  messengers   or  em- 
bassies sent  by  nation  or  king  to  another  nation  or  king, 
and  of  compacts  between  them.     Treaties  ftdlowed  the  un- 
written regulations  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  the  necessity 
of  changing  or  of  adding  to  existing  rules  led  to  express 
stipulations.    These  were  expressed  us  slijiulations  between 
individuals  were   expressecl  ;  orally  before  a  written  lan- 
guage was  known,  and  orally  or  in  writing  afterwards.  Of 
these  treaties  or  compacts  between  nations  there  are  many 
and  multiform  records.     Various  collections  of  them  have 
been   maile.  the    most    important   and   complete   of  which 
arc  those  of  Domont,  Uousset.  .Martens.  Morhar<l.  Saniwer, 
Culvo,  and  l>c   Clercip     Xotwilhslatullng  the   treaties  of 
every    kind   and    form    that   have   been    entered   into,   tho 
greater  part  of  internal ional  law  ie  to  this  day  customary 
only.     These  customs  Inive  been  declareil  and  enforced  by 
ju<iicial  decisions,  and  set  forth   in  the  writings  of  publi- 
cists in  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 

The  body  of  law  which  we  have  thus  described  is  some- 
times also  called  public  law,  or  tho  law  of  nations.  Its 
formation  has  been  gradual,  and  its  history  is  curious  and 
instructive.  They  err  greativ  who  t^ay  tliat  it  is  the  svdo 
product  of  modern  times.  It  is  the  product  of  all  times  ever 
since  there  were  nations  upon  the  earth,  tliough  its  greatest 
development  is  uni[uestional>ly  modern.  Tlie  Amphictyonic 
Council  enforced  a  kind  of  international  law  among  tho 
tireeks,  by  which,  jimong  otlier  things,  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  a  truce  after  a  battle  for  the  burial 
of  the  <lead  were  enjoined.  The  Komans,  improving  u)iou 
tho  (ireeks,  instituted  a  college  of  Inralds  for  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  established  one  important  and  beneficent 
rule;  that  none  but  a  soldier  sworn  into  the  service  ectuld 
fight  the  common  enemy.  Christianity  wrought,  with  ila 
other  ehanges,  a  great  change  in  public  law.  The  spirit 
of  Christian  brotherhood  I'ouutl  its  way  into  enbinets  and 
camps.  The  citizen  of  another  state  or  tin-  sul»jeet  of  an- 
other king  was  yet  a  brother  in  Clirist,  and  llie  barriers 
which  separated  nations  were,  in  nart  at  least,  thrown 
down.  The  inlUienee  of  tho  Christum  Church  upon  (ho 
public  law  of  the  world  cannot  be  overestimated.  Ak  soon 
as  tho  brotherhood  of  man  came  to  be  accepted  as  ii  re- 
ligious teni't.  it  was  inevitable  that  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
natural  antipathy  of  nations  ^h<luld.  sooner  or  later,  dis- 
appear. In  the  earliest  ages  the  stranger  ha^l  been  ac- 
counted  an   enemy,   and    cvt  ii    the   victims   of    shipwreck 
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might  lawfully  have  been  plundered.  Such  barbarities  fell 
before  the  gospel  ;  and  others  (less  gross),  which  kept  their 
hold  iu  spite  of  the  Bilde  and  the  Church,  gradually  lessened 
in  intensity  and  in  number.  The  laws  of  states,  the  ordi- 
nances of  kings,  and  the  writings  of  publicists  have  mod- 
erated the  severity  of  earlier  times,  while  every  new  treaty 
between  nations  has  been  an  addition  to  public  law.  Start- 
ing from  the  theory  of  the  natural  rights  of  men  and  the 
equality  of  nation?,  publicists  have  striven  to  establish  the 
code  of  ethics  as  the  law  of  nations.  Montesquieu  de- 
clared it  as  a  maxim  that  nations  should  do  each  other  as 
much  good  in  peace  and  as  little  harm  in  war  as  possible 
without  injury  to  their  own  interests.  The  rules  of  the 
Hanscatie  League,  the  laws  of  Wisby  and  of  Oleron,  the 
Consolato  del  Mare,  and  the  Ordinances  of  Louis  XIV.  were 
all  so  many  contributions  to  international  law,  A  host  of 
writers  liave  discussed  its  principles  and  enforced  its  pre- 
cepts. Aristotle,  Cicero,  Bacon.  Grotius,  Barbeyrac.  Puf- 
feiidurf.  Wolfius.  Burlamaqui,  Ruthcrforth.  Bynkershoek, 
and  \'attel  before  our  times,  and  iu  our  own  days  Kent, 
M'hcaton,  Phillimorc,  Twiss,  Lawrence,  Wharton,  Woolsey, 
llalleck,  Field,  Heffter.  Bluntschli.  Hautefeuille,  Cauchy, 
Parieu,  Masse,  Calvo,  Maiicini.  Holtzendorf,  Giraud,  Gold- 
schmidt,  Asser,  Lorimer.  AVcstlake.  Bernard,  and  Pieran- 
toni  are  among  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  0^ 
all  these  writers.  Grotius  stands  as  the  acknowledged  head. 

As  now  existing,  international  law  is  a  science  of  which 
the  major  part  is  generally  understood  and  accepted.  The 
residue  consists  of  ]ir»positionp  more  or  less  di.-^juited  or 
unsettled.  Regarded  as  a  whole,  it  consists  of  two  main 
divisions  ;  one  treating  of  peace,  and  the  other  of  war,  or 
rather  of  the  relations  of  nations  and  of  their  mcmber.s  to 
each  other,  except  as  they  arc  modified  by  a  state  of  war, 
and  the  modifications  of  these  relations  produced  by  war. 

The  portion  of  international  law  relating  to  peace  is  nat- 
urally subdivided  into  two  divisions;  one  public  and  the 
other  private.  Public  international  laiv  contains  the  rules 
respecting  the  relations  of  nations  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
members  of  other  nations;  private  international  law  con- 
tains the  rules  respecting  the  relations  of  the  members  of 
a  nation  to  the  members  of  other  nations.  Only  the  briefest 
possible  enumeration  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  various 
subdivisions  of  these  two  departments  can  hero  be  given. 
In  respect  to  the  first  department,  they  relate  to  the  essen- 
tial rights  of  nations,  such  as  their  sovereignty,  equality, 
perpetuity,  territory,  property:  to  their  extra-territorial 
action  in  regard  to  navigation,  discovery,  exploration,  and 
colonization  ;  to  fisheries  and  piracy :  to  the  intercourse  of 
nations  with  each  other  by  means  of  accredited  agents  :  to 
international  compacts,  asylum  and  extradition,  national 
character  and  jurisdiction,  and  domicile;  and  to  the  re- 
ciprocal duties  of  nations  to  foreigners,  and  of  foreigners 
to  the  nation  where  they  live,  in  respect  of  residence,  occu- 
pation, religion,  obedience  to  the  laws,  taxation,  civil  and 
military  service.  To  the  subject  of  private  international 
law  belong  provisions  resjiecting  private  rights  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Here  may  bo  grouped  together 
regulations  concerning  personal  capacity,  social  condition, 
the  validity  and  interpretation  of  contracts,  the  effect  of 
marriages  and  divorces,  the  devolution  of  property  at 
death,  the  administration  of  justice,  procedure  and  evi- 
dence, as  these  subjects  apply  to  the  persons  and  property 
of  foreigners. 

This  brief  enumeration  shows  how  vast  is  the  scope, 
and  how  varied  arc  the  details,  of  international  law. 
The  tendency  of  the  science  is  strongly  towards  ameliora- 
tion. Various  causes  are  working  to  produee  this  result, 
such  as  inereas^ing  intercourse  between  diffi'rent  parts  of 
the  world  and  the  waste  and  suffering  of  war.  Men  are 
perceiving  more  and  more  the  need  of  reforming  and  of 
defining  clearly  the  rights  and  duties  of  nations,  that  war 
may  be  discouraged,  international  controversies  avoided, 
and  international  intercourse  increased.  The  ch.anging 
circumstances  of  men  always  require  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  rules  which  guide  and  restrain  them.  The 
oppression  of  standing  armies,  the  tyranny  of  conscrip- 
tions, the  burden  of  taxation  to  meet  the  interest  of  debts 
contracted  for  war,  are  all  so  many  motives  to  modifv,  if 
it  be  possible,  and  to  define  with  exactness,  the  rules  by 
wliich  nations  are  to  be  guided  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other.  Of  all  the  measures  taken  in  our  time  for  the 
civilization  of  international  intercourse  and  the  settlement 
of  international  differences,  none  is  comjiarable  to  that  of 
international  arbitration.  The  idea  is  not  new — indeed  it 
is  as  old  as  Henry  IV.  of  France — but  the  jtractice  is  mod- 
ern. America  has  the  honor,  on  which  she  may  justly  pride 
herself,  of  having  oftenest  taught  by  jireeept  and  oftenest 
adojited  in  practice  the  closing  of  internationnl  controver- 
sies by  the  intervention  of  impartial  arbiters.  There  are 
many  instances  of  international  arbitration,  and  among 
them  the  following:  One  in  1794,  between  the  XJ.  S.  and 


Great  Britain  to  decide  what  river  is  the  river  St.  Croix  ; 
one  in  1802,  between  the  U.  S.  and  Spain  respecting  the  ex- 
cesses committed  during  the  jirevious  war ;  one  in  1SJ2  be- 
tween the  v.  S.  and  Great  Britain  respecting  slaves  taken 
during  the  war  of  1SI2  ;  and  another  afterwards  between 
the  same  powers  respecting  the  limits  of  the  State  of  JIaine; 
then  iu  1N43,  between  Great  Britain  and  France  respecting 
the  capture  of  British  ships  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa; 
in  lS;iy  and  in  ISGS,  between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  respect- 
ing claims  upon  the  latter:  in  1S53,  between  the  V.  S.  and 
Great  Britain  respecting  certain  questions  under  former  trea- 
ties :  in  ISJO,  the  international  commission  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube;  in  18j7,  the  arbitration  between  Prussia  and 
Switzerland  in  the  affair  of  Neufchatel  :  in  1858,  between 
the  U.  S.  and  Chili  respecting  captures  by  the  latter;  in 
1860,  between  the  U.S.  and  Xew  Grenada,  and  between 
the  U.  S.  and  Costa  Rica;  in  l86;i,  between  the  U.  S.  and 
Peru  respecting  the  vessels  Lizzie  Thompson  and  Gcorgi- 
ana:  in  1819,  between  the  V.  S.  and  Brazil;  and  in  L"<G~, 
respecting  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxcniliourg.  The  most 
memorable  instance  is  the  arbitration  of  Geneva  between 
the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain  for  the  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute growing  out  of  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama  and 
other  Confederate  cruisers  built  and  sent  from  England 
during  the  civil  war.  This  arbitraticoi  was  preceded  by  a 
joint  high  commission  of  the  two  governments,  by  which 
a  treaty  called  the  Treaty  of  AVashington  was  negotiated, 
and  an  arbitration  at  Geneva  agreed  upon,  to  procecil  ac- 
cording to  three  rules  of  neutrality  then  first  formally 
enunciated. 

A  provision  for  arbitration  has  been  introduced  into 
several  treaties;  in  one  between  Spain  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  ;  in  another  between  Spain  and  Sweden  ;  iu  another 
between  Spain  and  Uruguay  :  and  in  seven  different  trea- 
ties negotiated  by  Sir  John  Bow^ring. 

The  arbitration  of  Geneva  was  followed  by  a  vote  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons  on  July  S,  1S73,  by  which,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Henry  Richard,  it  was  resolved:  "That 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying 
that  she  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  instruct  her  principal 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  to  enter  into  commu- 
nication with  foreign  powers  with  a  view  to  further  im- 
provement in  international  law  and  the  establishment  of  a 
general  and  permanent  s\-stem  of  international  arbitra- 
tion." The  measures  which  have  been  lately  taken  for  the 
codification  of  intcimatioual  law  arc  of  much  significance. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Afsociation  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Social  Science,  held  at  Manchester  in  Oct.,  L*<GG.  a 
motion  was  made  by  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  jirepare  the  outlines  of  an 
international  code.  The  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
committee  appointed,  comprising  jurists  of  different  coun- 
tries. Some  circumstances,  however,  led  Mr.  Field  to  pre- 
pare and  to  publish  in  1872  a  draft  of  the  whole  work, 
which  he  entitled  Draft  Outlines  of  an  Inteniatloiinl  Code. 
In  180S  Prof.  Bluntschli  of  Heidelberg  published,  a  work 
{Miidcr.ucn  Voikcrrcrht  dcr  CirUisirttn  Stnten,  ah  lifirht^- 
bitrk  DnrgrstcUt)  which  has  been  translated  into  French 
under  the  title  of  Droit  Intcruatioital  Codifie.  On  Sept.  S, 
1873,  eleven  publicists  assembled  at  Ghent  and  founded  an 
institute  of  international  law.  T!ic  number  of  members  is 
limited  to  fifty.  The  next  meeting  of  the  institute  was 
held  at  Geneva  in  Aug..  1871,  and  the  following  three  sub- 
jects were  there  more  or  less  examined,  and  reports  there- 
on were  made:  namely,  international  arbitration:  the  three 
rules  of  the  Treaty  of  AVashington;  and  private  interna- 
tional law.  On  Oct.  10,  1873,  upon  the  invitation  of  an 
American  committee,  a  conference  was  held  at  Brussels, 
where  was  founded  an  association  for  the  reform  and  codi- 
fication of  the  law  of  nations.  This  conference  was  at- 
tended by  representatives  from  America,  England.  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Belgium, 
comprising  some  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  on  inter- 
national law.  The  two  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted:  "I.  The  conference  declares  that  an  in- 
ternational code,  defining  with  as  much  precision  as  pos- 
sible the  rights  and  duties  of  nations  and  of  their  members, 
is  eminently  desirable  in  the  interest  of  peace,  public  order, 
and  general  prosperity.  It  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  no 
effort  should  be  neglected  to  obtain  the  preparation  and 
adoption  of  such  a  code.  The  conference  reserve  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  far  the  codification  of  international  law 
should  be  simply  scientific,  and  how  far  it  should  be  incor- 
porated into  treaties  or  conventions  formally  accepted  by 
sovereign  states.  II.  The  conference  declares  that  it  re- 
gards arbitration  as  the  means  essentially  ju?t.  reasonable, 
and  even  obligatory  upon  nations,  for  the  settlement  of  in- 
ternational differences  which  cannot  be  settled  by  negotia- 
tion. It  abstains  from  atfirming  that  in  all  cases  without 
exception  these  means  are  applicable,  but  it  believes  that 
the  exceptions  are  rare.     It  is  convinced  that  no  difference 
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should  be  considered  as  insoluble  until  oftcr  a  clear  expla- 
nation of  the  matter  in  difference,  a  sufficient  dehiy,  and 
the  exhaustion  of  all  |pacitic  means  of  accoMimodalion." 
This  association  had  another  meeting  in  1S74,  at  which 
iiapers  were  jjrcsented  on  various  branches  of  international 
law.  That  the  stei)S  thus  taken  may  lead  to  such  a  reform 
and  codification  of  international  law  a?  will  define,  with  all 
the  precision  possible,  the  rights  and  duties  of  naticins.  and 
thus  lessen  the  occasions  of  dispute  and  the  opp.irtunities 
of  conflict,  the  wise  and  good  of  all  countries  must  de- 
voutly hope.  I>AVin  Ut  di.ey  1'ikld. 
International  Lav.',  Summary  op  its   I'rincii-les. 

I.    l{:,jl,l«  nitd    Ohli'i'ilioiii  nf'  Xntioiis,  except  so  fur  nt 

Ihcy  .(IV  MniUlhd  hij  ll'«r.— l.'llerc  we  speak,  first,  of  the 
essential  nature  of  a  state,  and  of  the  parties  to  inter- 
national law.  (a)  An  individual  man  cannot  bo  a  party 
of  this  kind,  but  can  only  claim,  if  a  stranger,  humane 
treatment.  The  law  of  nature  will  bo  respected  by  the 
courts,  but  the  law  of  nations  is  not  as  broatl  nor  does  it 
cover  the  same  ground  as  the  law  of  nature.  Wlien  certain 
blacks,  imported  .against  Spanish  law  into  Cuba,  rose  on 
the  crew,  killed  the  captain,  and  came  into  the  waters  of 
the  U.  S.,  our  Supreme  Court  held  that  if  not  slaves  they 
were  not  committing  piracy  in  getting  the  vessel  into  their 
own  power;  and  so  they  were  not  delivered  up.  liy  the 
same  application  of  the  laws  of  humanity,  persons  fleeing 
from  cruelty  at  home,  or  shipwrecked  mariners  from  a 
country  not  uniler  our  law  of  nations,  would  be  treated 
with  the  same  kindness  as  those  with  whose  countries  we 
had  treaty  relations. 

None  arc  parties  to  international  law  except  imlcpendent 
organized  communities— that  is.  nations  properly  so  speak- 
ing, communities  having  the  full  power  of  making  treaty 
contr.acts  with  other  nations.  This  definition  will  exclude 
from  active  partnership  in  international  law  all  protected 
or  dependent  states,  all  provinces  and  colonies,  all  con- 
federacies, the  members  of  which  by  their  organic  law  form 
a  close  union,  and  the  separate  kingdoms  which  become 
one  by  a  perpetual  compact.  Thus,  the  separate  .States  of 
tho  U.  S.  have  no  more  power  than  private  persons  have 
of  making  arrangements  with  foreign  nations,  unless  per- 
haps that  of  selling  State  lands  to  them  for  purposes  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Federal  Union.  On  tho  other  hand, 
no  form  of  government  or  of  religion  excludes  an  inde- 
pendent state  from  participation  in  international  law ; 
there  are  examphrs  of  all  forms  of  government  among  tho 
nations  which  acknowledge  this  law,  and  of  v.arious  forms 
of  a  common  Christian  religion  :  even  Turkey,  a  Jloham- 
medan  state,  belongs  to  this  international  brothcrhnod,  and 
there  are  signs  that  other  states  more  remote  from  our  civ- 
ilization will  move  in  the  same  direction.  Although  the 
present  international  law  originated  within  tho  circle  of 
Christian  nations,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  shouhl  not  em- 
brace heathen  states  if  they  could  consent  to  come  under 
its  provisions. 

(h)  In<lependent  states  are  said  to  be  inrrreign  and  eijiial. 
The  latter  term  denotes  p^Mo'/fy  in  rights  and  obligations, 
which  is  tho  same  as  saying  that  they  are  all  e.iually  states, 
for  a  st.ate  has  certain  fixed  relatiims  towards  the  members 
of  it,  and  towards  other  states,  out  of  which  rights  and  obli- 
gations grow.  Size,  therefore,  and  rank  or  dignity  according 
tothoetiriucttcof  courts,  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  state 
equality.  Soriyeujnii/,  again,  rlcnotes  jiroperly  thocomlition 
of  having  no  superior  in  the  political  sjdierc,  and  is  insepa- 
rable from  independence.  It  is  an  unfortunate  word,  espe- 
cially in  the  r.  S.,  because  wo  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
talking  of  c|iialified  and  diviileil  sovereignty.  But  as  far 
as  international  law  is  concerned,  only  the  Union  or  stato 
c;illeil  the  United  States  is  sovereign;  tho  separate  States 
in  this  sense  have  not  a  particle  of  sovereignty.  Hut  the 
States  have  lo,-aI  (lOwers  of  great  moment,  and  might  com- 
mit a  crime  itgainst  the  law  of  nations.  Who  is  respon- 
sible? Clearly  the  f.  S.  Some  one  must  be,  and  no  one 
else,  under  our  Constitution,  can  bo  called  to  account. 

(c)  Kvery  state  which  is  cajmble  by  i's  organization  of 
fulfilling  tho  ends  f.ir  which  states  exist,  and  es|iecially 
that  of  entering  into  treaty  relations  to  others,  is  Irijiiiiiiule. 
International  law  knows  only  states  (!•■  fni-i,,;  it  does  not 
prcten.l  to  decide  that  although  they  exist  they  have  no 
right  to  exist,  nor  does  it  pretend  t"  deny  such  right  to 
an  organizeil  community  that  has  begun  Ifi  exist  by  revo- 
lutionary means.  In  fact,  a  largi'  part  of  the  slates  of  Ku- 
ropc  and  Annrica  have  in  violent  ways  passi'd  through 
separations  or  unions  or  changes  of  form  within  the  last 
century.  It  may  ha]ipen,  however,  Ihiil  an  organizeil  com- 
munity, which  lias  heretofore  been  a  portion  i>r  a  ilepend- 
ence  of  another,  is  acting  as  an  independent  body,  and  re- 
sisting efforts  to  force  it  linek  into  its  former  condition. 
Wliatls  the  legal  attitude  uf  old  slates  towanl  such  a  now- 
comer?  They  have  no  relatiims  to  it  whatever,  and  have 
acknowledged  tho  state  from  which  it  has  separated  aa  one 


of  their  body.  They  can,  if  they  please,  aid  the  parent 
state  to  subdue  it ;  against  this  help  from  one  state  to  an- 
other there  is  no  law.'  Ur  they  can  remain  neutral  while  a 
contest  is  going  on.  But  they  cannot  aid  the  insurrection- 
ists without  thereby  engaging  in  war  with  the  jiarent  state  ; 
and  if  the  new  community  has  so  far  become  independent 
that  the  parent  state  gives  up  endeavors  to  bring  it  back 
into  subjection — if,  in  short,  the  new  state  is  without  ques- 
tion a  state  </e  /<ic(o — they  cannot,  with  any  reason  or  pro- 
priety, refuse  to  concede  to  the  community  thus  born  a  place 
among  the  parties  to  international  law.  A  state  being  a 
murulig  itr.iaumi,  capable  of  taking  obligations  upon  ilself, 
cannot  destroy  the  obligations  by  any  change  ot  conslitu- 
tion.  Thus,  the  U.  S.  acknowledged  that  it  was  bound  to 
jiay  the  debts  of  the  old  Confederation,  and  when  Denmark 
and  Norway  separated  in  1S14  they  took  each  an  equitable 
share  of  the  debt  of  the  old  kingtlom. 

(</)  A  state's  independence  is  exercised  especially  in  the 
free  management  of  internal  affairs.  The  right  of  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  ]iolicy  of  a  state,  or  even  in  its  ex- 
ternal peaceful  policy,  is  so  inconsistent  with  the  end  for 
which  separate  states  exist  in  the  world  that  such  inde- 
pendence is  universally  acknowledged.  Yet  there  arc  sev- 
eral exceptions  to  the  rule  of  nou-iutcrfcrcnee  cither  en- 
dorsed or  admitted  by  international  law.  The  first  of  these 
that  we  mention  is  interference  for  the  jircservation  of  the 
balance  of  power.  That  is.  when,  by  dijdomatic  means,  a 
state  is  becoming  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  its  neighbors,  it 
is  held  that  they  may  take  combined  measures  to  check  such 
growth.  Thusi  when  by  management  in  ITOO  the  throne  of 
Spain  passed  over  to  a  grandson  of  Louis  XVI..  a  large  part 
of  the  European  powers  combined  to  jirevent  it.  and  wilh 
this  the  war  of  Succession  was  begun.  Intervention  fur  this 
purpose  will  not  be  resorted  to  unless  the  aggrandizement 
takes  place  by  political  measures,  unless  those  who  are  par- 
ties to  it  live  near  enough  to  fear  each  other's  increase  of 
power,  .and  unless  such  increase  takes  place  on  the  land. 
Commercial  growth,  colonial  growth  in  remote  parts,  fur- 
nish little  ground  for  apjirehension.  The  ]dca  for  inler- 
vention  in  this  case  is  self-prcservntion.  The  same  plea, 
after  tho  French  Kevolution  and  the  fall  of  Na]ioleon.  was 
made  for  interference  in  the  inteniul  afi'airs  of  other  states. 
It  was  urged  that  the  right  of  a  people  to  alter  its  govern- 
ment against  the  will  uf  the  reigning  dynasty  is  danger- 
ous, and  tliat  revolution  is  opposed  to  the  peace  of  all  states 
in  the  neighborhood.  On  this  plea  some  of  Ihe  leading  pow- 
ers of  Europe  put  down  revolutions  in  Italy  and  Spain,  al- 
though they  did  not  venture  to  obstruct  the  way  of  revolu- 
tion in  France  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
principle  has  never  been  admitted  by  England;  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  principle  of  national  sovereignty,  and  it  only 
delays  and  intensifies  revolution.  A  principle  just  the  op- 
posite of  such  intervention,  and  intended  to  prevent  its 
application  to  the  Spanish  South  American  republics,  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  "Monroe  IJoctrinc  "— that  is,  of  tho 
declaration,  made  by  Pres.  Monroe  in  IS'j;!.  that  the  U.  S. 
would  "consider  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  allied  Eu- 
ropean powers  to  e.xteml  their  system  to  any  portioii  of  our 
hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  ]ieace  and  safety."  This 
declaration,  highly  just  and  timely,  against  political  inter- 
ference was  made  in  concurrence  with  Engli.-h  jiolicy,  at  a 
time  wh(n  Mr.  Canning  opposed  the  measures  of  the  lead- 
ing continental  states,  and  it  had  a  decided  efi'ect.  Nor  has 
the  policy  on  our  part  ever  been  altered.  To  Ibis  righteous 
ground  i'or  inlerlerenco  wc  add  another,  dictated  by  feel- 
ings id'  humanity,  when  any  great  cruelty  or  barbarity  is 
committed.  Such  was  the  pretext  for  interfering  on  behalf 
of  the  (ireeks  in  their  struggle  for  liberty  in  1S27.  Tho 
three  great  iiowers,  Great  liritain,  France,  and  Itussin.  by 
their  elfeetual  aid  destroyed  the  Turkish  jiowcr  in  Suulhein 
(ircece  and  built  u|i  a  tircek  monarchy.  It  is  held,  nlsii, 
that  atrocious  barbarities  in  war,  especially  in  civil  war, 
will  justify  not  only  remonstrances,  but  measures  for  the 
protection  of  the  weaker  |iower,  to  the  extent  even  of  an 
earlier  recognition  of  its  independence  on  that  necuunt. 
liut  all  these  instances  of  interference,  so  far  as  they  aro 
to  bo  justified  at  all,  aro  to  be  regarded  as  extreme  ami 
exceptional  cases.  Tho  exception  must  be  looked  at  >vith 
severe  imparliality,  as  a  measure  of  necessity,  and  not  bo 
made  the  role. 

2.  Another  right  of  a  stato  is  that  of  I'mpcili/ nml  Inn- 
luni.  A  state  cannot  exist  without  being  sovereign  wilhiii 
certain  limits.  A  stato  mav  huM  properly  like  a  private 
person,  such  ns  public  buildings,  ships  and  forts,  nnoccu- 
pied  lands,  etc. ;  it  is  the  protector  of  all  private  property 
within  its  limits,  and  has  Ihe  right  id' taxing  its  cilizcus  or 
subjects;  aiol  it  is  also  terrilurial  sovereign  wilhin  the 
same  limils,  by  which  is  intended  that  it  exorcises  jurii- 
diclion  there  over  property,  territory,  etc.  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  foreign  powers.  A  stale's  territory  cunsisls  <d'  all  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  land  or  water,  within  such  boundaries: 
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of  tbe  sea-line  to  the  distance  of  a  marine  league  from  the 
sliore :  and  of  harbors,  gulfs,  and  straits  within  certain  not 
very  remote  heatUands.  Here  observe  la)  that  the  claim 
of  control  over  the  sea  for  a  marine  league  is  a  rule  dictated 
by  self-preservation  and  the  necessities  of  commerce.  If. 
for  instance,  war  between  two  other  powers  could  be  waged 
within  sight  of  land,  serious  evils  to  the  nation  inhabiting 
the  hind  would  grow  out  of  it :  and  if  there  were  no  control 
over  the  operations  of  commerce  witliin  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  shore,  there  would  l>c  room  for  many  evasions  of 
the  laws  touching  the  revenue.  The  control  over  such  an 
extent  of  sea  is  an  inridcut  to  the  occupation  of  the  coast. 
(/))  There  is  no  absolute  rule  as  to  the  remoteness  of  the 
headlands  within  which  the  waters  are  subject  to  territorial 
laws.  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  they  ought  to  be 
near  enough  to  enable  vessels  to  ascertain  when  they  are 
within  tcrritori;iI  jurisdiction,  and  that  a  very  considerable 
interval  would  obstruct  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  be  un- 
necessary for  national  self-defence.  (»')  Outside  of  such 
limits  the  sea  is  free  to  all  nations,  so  that  the  right  of 
using  it  for  commerce  or  for  lishing  purposes  is  common. 
But  while  fishing — e.rf.  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  as 
being  a  part  of  the  ocean — is  free,  the  power  of  spreading 
and  drying  nets  and  of  curing  fish  on  adjoining  coasts  can 
be  lawfully  exercised  by  foreigners  only  under  sanction  of 
treaties,  (r/)  It  was  claimed  by  Iliibner  and  other  writers 
in  the  interest  of  neutrals  in  the  last  century  that  ships  on 
the  high  seas  were  territory.  This,  however,  was  an  un- 
founded position,  taken  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  as 
far  as  theory  could,  the  exercise  of  war-rights,  such  as  that 
of  searching  neutral  vessels.  A  commercial  vessel  on  the 
high  sea,  so  long  as  it  retains  the  national  character  and 
commits  no  piratical  act,  is  under  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  its  own  courts,  but  its  deck  is  not  properly 
territory.  The  vessel  is  simply  private  property  under 
the  protection  of  its  own  country.  Hence,  when  it  lies 
in  a  foreign  port  it  may  be  attached  for  di'bt,  and  Its 
crew  may  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  port  and  of  the 
foreign  country,  {e)  Rivers  bounding  two  states,  unless 
treaty  pronounces  otherwise,  are  common  to  both,  and  the 
boundary-Hue  passes  along  the  principal  channel.  (/) 
Rivers  rising  in  one  state,  and  having  their  entrances 
into  the  sea  in  another,  have  been  treated  by  international 
law  as  subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
within  whose  boundaries  they  are  contained.  Thus,  the 
dwellers  on  the  upper  waters  have  no  right  to  descend  to 
the  sea  through  other  territory  except  by  concession  ;  and 
yet  there  seems  to  bo  the  highest  equity,  amounting  almost 
to  a  right,  in  their  free  use  of  the  entire  river.  The  conflict 
between  strict  territorial  right  and  this  equitable  claim  has 
been  settled  by  *a  succession  of  treaties,  chiefly  made  within 
the  last  sixty  years,  which  have  now  opened  all  or  nearly 
all  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  Christian  world  to  those  who 
live  in  states  situated  on  their  upper  waters,  and  some  of 
them  to  outside  nations.  The  Rhine  and  the  Scheldt  were 
opened  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815;  the  Danube  by 
the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1856;  the  La  Plata  and  its  great 
system  of  waters  by  treaties  from  1853  onward;  the  Ama- 
zon in  1866  ;  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  after  varying  arrange- 
ments, by  the  Treaty  of  AVashington  in  1871,  which  treaty 
.also  provided  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Yukon,  Porcu- 
pine, and  Stikine,  rivers  of  Alaska,  as  an  earlier  one  had 
provided  for  that  of  a  principal  branch  of  the  Columbia 
rising  in  British  territory. 

3.  The  Rclfttimtfi  of  Foreigners  icithtn  n  Coniitn/  to  its 
Lairs  and  Government. — Here  wc  come  to  a  department  of 
international  law  where  the  rules  of  comity,  or  of  humanity 
and  comity — that  is,  not  of  strict  right  and  obligation,  but 
of  equity  and  duty — determine  the  shape  of  the  science. 
Of  course,  these  rules  express  themselves  with  some  diff"er- 
ences  in  a  multitude  of  treaties,  but  the  general  tendency 
of  modern  times  is  towards  increased  privilege,  so  that  all 
the  disadvantages  of  one  foreign  nation  as  compared  with 
another  are  disap])earing  witii  every  new  treaty.  It  has 
been  contended  that  no  nation  has  a  rifjht  to  shut  its  ports 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  or  to  prevent  their  passage  through 
its  territory,  if  this  should  be  necessary  for  their  interests. 
It  has  even  been  said  that  there  is  no  right  of  cutting  off 
other  nations  from  the  use  of  necessaries  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere.  But  intercourse  can  hardly'  be  called  a 
right  between  nations,  any  more  than  between  individuals 
of  the  same  nation.  I  am  not  bound  to  trade  with  any  one, 
but  may  raise  everything  which  I  use.  I  have  the  right  of 
contract,  but  nobody  is  bound  to  make  a  contract  with  me. 
The  most  civilized  nations  obstruct  the  way  of  free  trade 
by  highly  protective  tariffs.  The  true  view  seems  to  be 
that  a  nation  may  shut  itself  out  from  the  society  of  the 
world,  and  that  there  is  no  right  to  force  it  from  such  a 
position.  And  in  truth  intercourse  takes  care  of  itself:  it 
is  so  natural,  a  savage  even  is  so  ready  to  accept  that  which 
be  cannot  produce  in  exchange  for  that  of  which  he  has  an 


1  abundance,  that  only  an  opportunity  of  awakening  a  sense 
of  want,  and  fair  treatment  afterward,  are  needed.  The 
principal  points  to  be  noticed  under  this  head  are — 1«)  that 
aliens  entering  a  country  are  subject  to  its  laws,  uulej^s  ex- 
!  emptcd  by  treaty  or  international  usage,  [i)  Their  con- 
I  dition  is  not  necessarily  that  of  citizens — in  fact,  ordinarily 
j  they  cannot  vote  nor  hold  real  property — but  they  have  a 
I  secure  enjoyment  of  their  ])ro])erty,  subject  to  ordinary  tax- 
j  ation,  the  use  of  the  courts,  and  the  same  rights  of  contract 
and  communication  with  others.  Sometimes  thev  are  called 
on  to  aid  the  country  by  personal  service  in  time  of  war,  but 
this,  we  believe,  is  not  common  unless  they  are  domiciled, 
nor  does  it  seem  to  bo  right.  They  can  make  wills  in 
favor  of  heirs  abroad,  transmit  property  to  their  own  land, 
and  have  consuls  as  well  as  ambassadors  of  their  native 
country  as  their  protcct(u-s.  (c)  There  are  several  de- 
scriptions of  persons  who  enjoy  what  is  called  exterrito- 
riality— that  is,  they  are  exemjit,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from 
the  action  of  local  laws — such  as  sovereigns  travelling 
through  .a  foreign  friendly  country,  ships  of  war  in  its 
jjorts,  foreign  armies  if  allowed  to  pass  through  its  borders, 
and  ambassadors  accredited  to  its  government.  The  crews 
of  shijis  of  war,  when  on  shore,  are  under  the  control  of  the 
police;  and  it  seems  that  police  power  may  be  exercised 
when  soldiers  in  transit  stray  away  from  the  army  or  from 
their  corps.  The  cxteiritoriality  of  ambassadors  will  be 
considered  hereafter.  ((/)  There  are  some  nations  where, 
by  special  treaties,  the  residents  from  Christian  lands  are 
exempt  from  the  local  laws,  and  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  consuls  or  other  representatives  of  their  own  nation. 
This  practice  first  arose  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  there 
seemed  to  be  a  wide  gulf  between  the  Turks  and  the  Chris- 
tians, and  when  personal,  instead  of  territorial,  law  did  not 
seem  us  strange  as  it  dots  now.  Such  nations  are  Turkey, 
Jluscat,  Japan,  and  China.  Thus,  by  the  treaty  of  1S53 
criminal  acts  of  Chinese  suljjccts  towards  citizens  of  the 
V.  S.  arc  punishable  by  the  Chinese  authorities  according 
to  the  law  of  China,  and  "citizens  of  the  U.  S.,  either  on 
shore  or  in  any  merchant  vessel,  who  may  insult,  trouble, 
or  wound  the  persons  or  injure  the  property  of  Chinese,  or 
commit  any  other  improper  act  in  China,  shall  be  punished 
only  by  the  con?ul  or  other  juiblic  functionary  thereto 
authorized  according  to  the  laws  of  the  U.  S."  The  same 
provision  is  found  in  our  treaty  of  1S5S  with  Ja]>an,  by 
which  also  the  courts  of  Japan  and  the  consular  courts  are 
respectively  opened  for  the  recovery  of  just  claims,  (e) 
Foreigners  may  have  jirivileges  in  Christian  states,  if  mere 
residents  or  travellers.  But  there  is  also  a  condition  known 
to  the  law  called  domicile,  the  criterion  of  which  consists  in 
residence  with  no  intention  of  returning  to  one's  native 
country  or  departing  elsewhere  e.xccpt  for  temporary  pur- 
jtoses.  This  status  is  of  importance  where  the  question  is, 
AVho  is  an  enemy  and  who  a  neutral  ?  It  is  also  of  import- 
ance in  International  Private  Law  (which  see).  {/) 
There  is  still  a  closer  relation  which  an  alien  may  form 
with  the  country  of  his  residence,  ctiWed  natnndizfition.  By 
this  process  he  becomes  a  citizen,  having  all  or  nearly  all 
the  rights  of  native-born  citizens.  In  England  it  was  for- 
merly held  that  no  English  native-born  subject  could  ex- 
patriate himself,  nor  could  a  foreigner  be  naturalized  with- 
out a  special  act  of  Parliament.  But  by  an  act  of  184-4  a 
principal  secretary  of  state,  on  petition  from  a  foreigner 
desirous  of  being  naturalized,  can  grant  him  all  the  capa- 
cities and  rights  of  a  natural-horn  British  subject  except 
that  of  being  a  member  of  the  privy  council  or  a  member 
of  either  house  of  Parliament.  The  secretary  may  except 
other  rights  also.  In  the  U.  S.  five  years'  residence  is  neces- 
sary liefore  naturalization,  and  three  years'  rcsidcnec  after 
a  legal  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  and  to 
renounce  former  nationality.  (*;)  As  the  laws  of  countries 
diff"er  in  regard  to  the  hold  they  have  upon  native-burn 
persons,  it  may  happen  that  one  is  legally  a  oitizcn  or  sub- 
ject of  two  states,  and  collisions  of  jurisdiction  can  thence 
arise.  Recent  arrangements  with  the  North  tJerman  Con- 
federation, with  Bavaria,  and  with  Great  Britain  have  re- 
moved a  great  part  of  the  possibility  of  such  collisions. 
{h)  Aliens  taking  refuge  in  any  country  on  account  of 
crime  form  a  class  by  themselves.  If  the  crime  is  jiulitical 
the  freest  nations  now  give  to  such  persons  their  protection. 
If  it  is  a  gross  crime  against  person  or  property,  treaties  of 
extradition  provide  for  their  being  delivered  up.  This  sub- 
ject, which  has  a  connection  with  international  private 
law,  will  be  considered  under  that  title.  (0  The  rights  of 
copy  and  patent  which  (lersons  enjoy  in  their  own  country 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  granted  to  them  in  other  coun- 
tries according  to  a  rule  of  reciprocity. 

4.  A.  The  Jiif/hts  of  Legation  and  Representation,  or  Am- 
bassadors and  Consuls. —  Every  party  to  international  law 
is  a  treaty-making  power,  and  every  such  power  must  act 
by  some  representative.  No  inferior  community,  no  body 
of  lower  grade  than  a  state,  no  organization  trying  to  be- 
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come  a  state  but  not  yet  recognized  as  such,  is  entitled  to 
send  representatives  abroad  who  have  iuteruational  rights. 
A  province  or  colcmy  or  city  may  have  agents  in  forvigu 
lands,  but  such  persons  have  none  of  the  rights  of  «m/>a#- 
Hadorft.  This  terra.  antbnKfiador,  may  be  used  generically 
to  include  various  grades  or  kinds  of  diplomatic  ministers, 
and  it  is  often  use<l  also  to  denoto  out;  an<l  generally  the 
A^''/A^^'^^  elass  of  such  ministers.  Other  words  are  liy/nti's 
and  unnriDft,  usually  denoting  representatives  of  the  pope; 
cJuirfjfs  (i'njfitu'GHy  a  word  for  a  lower  grade  of  ambassadors  ; 
cnvoi/H  and  pffiiipntfutian'en,  which  latter  term  generally 
means  less  than  its  derivation  implies.  There  are  again 
ambassadors  sent  for  a  ]>articular  object,  and  others  whose 
functions  relate  to  all  the  pulitieal  tran.«actions  of  a  nation 
with  another;  there  are  temporary  and  resident  amiiassa- 
dors;  there  are  also  persons  who  disehargo  the  oflice  with- 
out taking  the  name,  as  kings  or  commanders  of  armies 
sometimes  negotiate  treaties.  All  ambassadors,  of  what- 
ever rank  they  may  be,  have  the  privileges  which  belong 
to  this  class  of  persons  by  the  law  of  nations. 

Amba!?sadors  have  had  from  very  early  times  a  sacred 
character,  which  has  been  sometimes  accounted  for  by  their 
being  originally  persons  of  a  religious  order;  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  say  that  the  office  was  protected  by  religious  sanc- 
tions on  account  of  its  great  importance.  The  ancient 
herahi  became  a  sacred  person  because  ho  could  not  other- 
wise safely  mediate  between  arraeil  men.  The  ninbassador 
needs  for  his  protection  the  same  sanctions,  and,  as  he 
represents  the  highest  interests  of  a  state,  it  is  a  great 
crime  to  treat  him  with  indignity  or  injury.  There  is  a 
dilference  between  the  ambassadors  of  ancient  ancl  those 
of  modern  times,  c<msisting  especially  in  thin — that  the 
former  were  sent  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  returned 
after  completing  their  work,  but  the  latter,  since  the  time 
of  Louis  Xr.  of  France  and  Ferdinnnd  the  Catholic  of 
Spain,  have  generally  resided  in  the  foreign  country  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  resident  minister  is  now  expected 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  politics  of  the  country 
where  he  lives,  to  ealculatc  the  chances  of  war  and  ])eacc, 
to  use  a  constant  inlluence  in  behalf  of  bis  owuL-ountry; 
and  thus,  since  this  custom  began,  nations  have  felt  them- 
selves more  secure  than  before.  As  intercourse  is  suspended 
by  war,  ambassadors,  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war  or  in  ex- 
pectation of  it,  are  either  dismissed  or  summoned  home. 
When  peace  returns,  tlie  renewal  of  intercourse  is  marke<l 
by  the  parties  receiving  each  other's  diplomatic  represent- 
atives. 

An  ambassador  represents  the  sovereign  or  the  sov- 
ereignty of  his  country.  In  a  rejiublic  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing sucli  officers  is  determined  by  the  constitution  or 
the  laws,  but  instructions  are  given  by  the  executive  au- 
thority. In  most  mnnarcliies  the  king  (»r  emperor  apj)oints 
those  who  represent  him  in  foreign  courts,  but  this  he  does 
as  the  head  of  the  government.  Hence,  when  a  sovereign 
is  deposeil,  an<l  is  no  longer  the  actual  head  of  the  admin- 
istration, other  countries  arc  not  bound  to  recognize  his 
ambassadors,  nor  on  the  other  hand  arc  they  bound  to  re- 
ceive those  of  a  new  sovereign  dc  fttrto.  The  rule  here, 
apart  from  ilynastic  and  politieal  preferences,  is  the  same 
which  holds  good  when  new  states  are  recognized.  When 
the  de  f'li-tn  government  is  acquiesced  in  by  a  country,  and 
is  in  orderly  operation,  other  countries  will  enter  into  now 
diplomatic  relations  with  it.  If  agents  of  the  old  and  dis- 
placed authority  arc  received  also,  they  will  have  no  rank, 
and  to  do  this  at  all  after  an  established  state  of  things 
exists  in  the  revolutionized  country  is  on  unfriendly  pro- 
ceeiling,  implying  a  hope  that  there  may  be  a  counter* 
revolution. 

The  privileges  of  ambassadors  may  bo  comprised  under 
the  terms  inviolability  and  exterritoriality.  As  the  privi- 
leges themselves  arc,  in  great  part  at  least,  due  to  comity, 
and  as  the  feelings  of  men  will  change  from  age  to  ago 
with  changes  of  civilization  and  greater  closeness  of  inter- 
course, these  terms,  especially  the  seconil,  may  vary  some- 
what in  their  extent  of  meaning.  It  will  not  be  safe  to  give 
to  exterritoriality  the  broadest  meaning  it  can  bear,  and 
then  from  lliat  meaning  deduce  the  privileges  accorded. 
^Ve  must  inquire  what  is  the  general  iimlerslanding  of  the 
present  age  in  regard  to  the  position  which  im  ambassador 
may  take  in  a  foreign  land,  anri  then  pt-rhaps  it  may  bap- 
pen  tliat  his  own  country  will  somewhat  eoutrai't  his  lati- 
tu'le  nf  privilege.  The  privileges  in  queslitm  are  («)  in- 
vicMability  of  person  ;  that  is,  exemption  from  all  violence, 
whether  proceeding  from  the  public  authority  nr  from  pri- 
vate persons.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  that  the 
public  authority,  wln-n  ho  has  committeil  a  gross  crime, 
may  send  liim  beyond  the  borders,  using  so  much  force  as 
is  necessary  for  this  eml ;  and  that  private  persons  do  not 
lose  their  rights  of  self-defence  if  he  is  an  aggressor,  {h) 
lie  has  various  privileges,  summed  up  in  the  word  extcrrU 
toriality,  which  amount  to  e.^cmption  from  the  operation 


I  of  foreign  law.  There  is  no  departure  from  the  theory  of 
his  office  if  when  he  returns  home  he  is  called  to  account 
for  transactions  pronounced  to  bo  illegal  liy  his  country's 
I  laws  which  take  place  while  ho  resides  abroad;  but  usually 
j  he  is  not  called  to  account.  His  first  privilege — which  may 
I  be  referred  to  his  inviolable  character,  as  well  as  to  his  ex- 
j  territorial — is  his  exemption  from  the  criminal  jurindictiou 
\  of  the  country  where  ho  is  resident.  If  tliere  he  commits 
crimes,  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the  moral  sense  of 
mankind,  ho  cannot  be  tried  nor  punished,  but  can  be  re- 
quired to  leave  (ho  land,  ami  only  in  an  extreme  case,  if 
I  he  refuses  to  do  this,  can  force  be  applied.  He  cannot 
j  commit  treason,  but  he  can  abet  treason  and  bo  a  party  to 
I  revolutionary  measures,  yet  his  punishment  must  be  left 
!  to  his  own  sovereign  and  country.  Some  of  the  older 
j  British  lawyers,  as  Sir  Miitthcw  Ilale,  thought  that  any 
I  capital  offence  except  treason,  as  rape,  murder,  or  theft, 
j  might  subject  an  ambassador  to  indictment  and  trial  like 
other  aliens  ;  and  still  later  it  was  held  (hat  fin*  crimes  com- 
mitted by  them  against  those  moral  laws  which  keep  all 
societies  together  they  might  be  brought  to  justice  like 
other  offenders.  But  this  opinion  would  hardly  find  favor 
at  present.  Both  the  law  and  the  feeling  of  England  have 
increased  in  the  respect  the^-  attach  to  these  foreign  repre- 
sentatives. The  need  of  a  rule  is  obvious,  for  if  suliject  to 
arrest  and  trial  an  ambassador  might  not  be  able  to  dis- 
charge his  functions,  (c)  The  ambassador  is  exempt  from 
the  viril  jurisdiction  of  the  land  where  he  is  resident.  This 
exemption  is  conceded  to  him  everywlierc,  altliough  it  is 
not  strictly  necessary  for  the  discliarge  of  his  duties.  If  he 
contracts  debts,  the  only  remedy  is  by  appeal  to  his  sov- 
ereign or  by  suit  in  his  country's  courts  after  his  return 
home.  The  laws  of  the  U.  S.  include  distress  for  rent 
among  other  legal  remedies  which  are  denied  to  the  cred- 
itors of  n  foreign  minister,  {d)  The  hotel  also  and  the 
goods  of  the  ambassador  have  the  same  immunity  from 
local  jurisdiction.  As  far  as  he  himself  and  his  retinue  are 
concerned,  his  house  is  a  sanctuary,  but  the  immunity  will 
not  allow  him  to  dcfj'  the  law  of  the  land  by  sheltering 
transgressors.  It  is  admitted,  wo  believe,  at  the  present 
day,  on  all  hands,  that  criminals  belonging  to  the  conn- 
try  of  his  residence,  if  not  his  servants  at  the  time  of 
the  crime,  may  bo  searched  for  and  seized  in  his  hotel, 
and  that  all  the  force  necessary  for  effecting  an  intranco 
for  tliis  |iiirposo  may  bo  applied,  (r)  By  national  com- 
ity the  personal  effects  of  the  foreign  minister  and  the 
articles  from  abroad  which  ho  needs  for  himself  and  his 
family  are  exemjit  from  duties.  He  may,  however,  be  re- 
quired to  j)ay  taxes  on  his  hotel  if  it  belongs  to  him  or 
to  his  government,  and  bo  is  liable  to  the  jiayment  of 
tolls  and  jiostage,  but  cannot  be  compelled  to  \\w\q  troops 
quartered  upon  him.  Formerly,  ambassadors  abused  their 
privilege  of  having  goods  j)assed  free  of  duty  through  the 
custoni-hc»use,  and,  ns  Bynkershoek,  near  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  charges  upon  tlicni.  they  imported 
merchandise  which  they  afterwards  sold.  The  same  abuse 
continued  for  some  time  afterward,  and  was.  when  discov- 
ered, cnn)]»lnined  of  in  more  than  one  country.  Within  a 
few  years  a  minister  of  the  l'.  S.  in  Spain  has  been  charged 
with  making  im])ortati()ns  for  himself  on  account  of  certain 
merchants.  It  is  plain  that  exemptions  from  duties  were 
never  intended  to  cover  any  artiehs  besides  tluise  inleiuled 
for  the  use  of  the  emliassy,  and  it  would  be  no  breach  of 
comity  to  have  even  this  privilege  taken  away.  ( /')  Lib- 
erty of  worship.  This  is  allowed  in  all  Christian  lands, 
aufl  even  beyonrl  their  borders,  to  ambassadors,  their  fami- 
lies, and.  by  a  stretch  of  comity,  to  other  j»ersons  lubrnging 
to  the  same  nation,  but  c<ircligi(uiis(s  with  the  ambassador, 
if  subjects  of  the  state  in  whose  bounds  he  resides,  are  per- 
mitted only  by  sufferance  to  be  present.  This  exemption, 
of  Cfuirse,  has  wo  pignifi<'ance  where,  ns  in  the  T'.  S.,  all  re- 
ligions are  free;  and  it  has,  at  least  in  one  instance,  been 
claimed  that,  where  (here  was  already  a  chnrcli  i»f  the  re- 
ligion which  (he  foreign  minister  professes,  (he  perntissi(m 
to  set  Up  another  for  himself  might  be  denied  niin.  The 
jealousies  of  Catholic  and  lVofe>lant  Christians,  in  times 
past,  have  led  to  tlio  rule  that  the  nmbnssador'>  Wfo-ship 
must  be /inVrirr.  and  even  /t'.io»'Wor?ihip,  without  bell,  or- 
gan, or  other  sign  making  it  known  to  (be  public,  and  (bat 
(bo  chaplain  must  not  appear  in  bis  canonicals.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  freedom  of  worship  are  obvious.  No  state 
could  with  any  regard  for  its  own  dignity  etuiseiit  to  send 
a  minister  to  another  court,  where  be  was  O»rbid<lon  to  ex- 
orcise bis  own  or  bis  eoun(ry's  religion,  and  no  honest  or 
honorable  man  would  bo  willing  to  represent  his  govern- 
ment where  such  prohibition  existed,  (yi  That  (be  foreign 
minister  may  freely  discharge  bis  func(ions  he  must  have 
some  assurance  of  having  his  retinue  at  connnand.  Ac- 
cordingly, liis  family,  the  secretary  of  legation,  and  (he 
other  officials  who  compose  his  train  have  the  same  cxomp- 
tioDB  which  arc  conceded  to  liim.     In   ibis  privilege  his 
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servants  are  included,  and  as  these  may  bo  subjects  of  the 
country,  and  "bad  subjects"  besides,  this  usage  creates 
some  difficulty.  If  it  should  appear  that  he  took  a  kuave, 
or  even  a  political  suHpcctf  into  his  service  in  order  to  shield 
him  from  the  law,  this  would  at  least  be  a  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  liim  to  his  own  government.  A  custom  for- 
merly observed,  then  disused,  then  again  brought  into  vogue 
in  later  time?,  is  that  of  requiring  from  ambassadors  official 
lists  of  their  servants,  to  secure  to  the  latter  the  protection 
desired,  {h)  If  the  state  itself  has  no  direct  control  over 
an  ambassador's  suite,  it  is  evident  that  he  ought  to  have, 
but  how  much  power  ho  may  use  over  them  is  a  matter,  in 
part,  for  his  own  country  to  decide.  In  former  times  the 
jurisdiction  of  foreign  ministers  was  almost  as  great  as 
that  of  consuls  from  Christian  states  in  iMohammedan 
countries.  When  Sully,  then  marquis  of  Rosny,  repre- 
sented the  French  court  in  England  in  1G03,  one  of  his 
train  having  killed  an  Englishman  in  a  quarrel,  a  jury  of 
Frenchmen  being  called  together  found  the  man  guilty,  and 
delivered  him  over  to  the  English  authorities  for  execution. 
It  is  evident  that  the  exercise  of  high  justice  would  not 
now  be  allowed  in  any  Christian  state,  and  no  notice  would 
be  taken  of  such  a  procedure.  The  ambassador  now  can 
only  collect  evidence  in  criminal  cases  and  send  a  member 
of  his  suite  home  for  trial.  Nor  has  he  properly  any  civil 
jurisdiction  except  that  of  a  voluntary  kind,  such  as  re- 
ceiving and  legalizing  testaments  and  affixing  his  seal. 
"The  right  of  contentious  jurisdiction  is  nowhere,"  accord- 
ing to  lleffter  (^  216),  ''conceded  to  ambassadors  in  Chris- 
tian countries,  even  over  the  people  of  his  suite."  (()  An 
ambassador  can  be  also  a  merchant,  and  merchants  in 
former  times  not  infrequently  represented  small  states,  or, 
it  might  be,  the  same  person  acted  for  several  states.  Fur- 
thermore, a  native  of  a  state  formerly  acted  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  foreign  state  in  his  own  country.  Xone  of 
these  usages  are  common  now,  and  some  of  them  are  almost 
unknown.  While  they  existed,  the  double  character  of  the 
ambassador  gave  rise  to  various  questions.  Thus,  it  was 
asked  whether  the  ambassador  had  any  more  rights  as  a 
merchant  than  others  of  his  class.  The  answer  given  to 
this  was  tliat  as  far  as  his  commercial  relations  were  con- 
cerned, he  stood  on  the  same  level  with  everybody  else, 
although,  of  course,  his  person  still  remained  inviolate. 
Again,  if  he  were  an  ambassador  to  his  own  government, 
and  withal  a  resident  there,  while  it  might  be  free  to  refuse 
him  recognition  in  this  capacity,  yet,  as  soon  as  his  own 
country  ci)nscnted  to  receive  him,  it  admitted  that  he  had 
all  the  rights  of  other  Ijkc  persons.  The  case  of  Wicque- 
fort,  the  author  of  L'umbassafleur  et  8cs  j'onctiotia,  was 
unique.  He  was  not  only  a  native  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces when  ho  represented  the  duke  of  Liineburg,  but  ho 
also  held  an  office  under  the  States  General,  and  was  accused 
of  betraying  state  secrets  to  foreigners.  For  this  ho  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  sentenced  to  confiscation  of  goods 
and  imprisonment  for  life.  The  case  so  far  differed  from 
that  uf  other  natives  employed  by  foreigners  that,  ivhile 
they  are  in  the  act  of  accepting  them  in  the  character  of 
agents  clothed  with  the  rights  of  agents,  he  could  not  di- 
vest himself  of  the  resjionsibility  which  his  being  a  public 
officer  imposed  on  him.  For  aught  that  appeared,  the  Dutch 
had  as  much  right  to  punish  him  for  (his  crime  as  the  duke 
of  Liinel'urg  would  have  had  if  he  had  detected  him  in 
gross  violations  of  his  duty  as  an  ambassador,  and  had 
been  able  to  secure  his  person  within  the  duchy,  (j)  Has 
the  anibassador  such  a  kind  of  inviolability  that  third  par- 
ties— for  instance,  enemies  of  his  country — are  bound  to 
respect  his  official  immuuities  ?  The  answer  given  by  his- 
tory is  that  one  enemy  has  had  no  scruple  at  capturing 
negotiators  of  the  other,  and  at  treating  them  like  every 
other  foe  in  war.  Further,  although  a  friendly  power 
would  be  regarded  as  committing  a  hostile  act  if  it  seized 
or  imprisoned  such  a  person,  yet  it  might  refuse  him  transit 
through  its  territory,  and  in  the  act  of  transit,  if  he  were 
found  passing  into  a  hostile  country,  he  might  be  prevented 
from  pursuing  his  journey.  Cases  have  occurred  also 
where  foreign  ministers  were  arrested  in  a  third  country  on 
account  of  pecuniary  obligations  contracted  there.  But 
there  is  no  right  to  seize  even  an  enemy's  ambassador  on  a 
neutral  ship,  much  less  on  neutral  soil.  (/,)  The  ambassa- 
dor's rights  begin  when  he  lands  in  the  country  to  which  he 
is  sent,  and  continue  until  he  leaves  its  soil :  and  this  whether 
he  is  received  or  not,  and  whether  peaceful  relations  con- 
tinue between  his  country  and  that  to  which  he  is  sent  or  not. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  court  to  which  he  is  commissioned  he 
is  expected  to  produce  his  letter  of  credence — which  is  some- 
times accompanied  by  one  of  recommendation — and  his 
full  poire  i-,vihic\\  indicates  the  subjects  on  which  he  is  au- 
thorized to  treat  and  the  amount  of  power  with  which  he  is 
invested.  According  to  their  rank,  some  envoys  are  ac- 
credited directly  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  some 
to  the  minister  or  secretary  for  foreign  affairs.     When  his 


mission,  for  any  cause  not  involving  personal  or  national 
misunderstanding,  is  terminated,  according  to  general  usage 
the  ambassador  presents  a  letter  of  recall,  and  requests 
audience  in  order  to  take  leave.  Also  when  bis  rank  is 
changed  without  his  retiring  from  his  mission  he  presents 
a  letter  of  credence.  As  for  the  relative  rank  of  ambassa- 
dors, the  rules  laid  down  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
eight  leading  powers  concerned  in  the  Congress  at  Vienna 
are  generally  followed,  together  with  the  supplementary 
rule  adopted  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  181S.  The  ranks  are — 
(1)  ambassadors,  legates,  or  nuncios;  (2)  envoys,  minis- 
ters, or  others  accredited  to  sovereigns  ;  (3)  resident  minis- 
ters; (4)  charges  d'affaires  accredited  to  ministers  of  foreign 
affairs  or  secretaries  of  state.  In  each  class  or  rank  the 
diplomatic  employes  take  precedence  among  themselves 
according  to  the  date  of  the  official  notification  of  their  ar- 
rival. When  the  ministers  of  several  powers  sign  acts  or 
treaties  in  common  the  order  of  signature  is  determined  by 
lot.  These  rules  cut  off  some  of  the  quarrels  between  am- 
bassadors of  different  nations  in  regard  to  rank  and 
national  honor,  which  were  not  infrequent  in  earlier  times. 

B.  Consuls. — These  are  agents  clothed  with  no  diplo- 
matic or  political  power,  residing  in  a  certain  district  in 
order  to  protect  the  interests,  chiefly  commercial,  of  the 
country  which  commissions  them.  Their  special  duties 
are  determined  by  their  own  government,  and  they  receive 
a  permission  to  perform  their  duties  from  the  foreign  au- 
thorities. This  is  called  an  exequatur,  and  may  be  with- 
drawn for  reasons  judged  sufficient  by  the  same  authorities. 
Consuls  have  no  exterritoriality  unless  by  special  treaty, 
but  are  suliject  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  they  reside. 
A  gross  insult  to  the  consular  flag  would  be  a  ground  of 
complaint,  and  so  an  insult  to  the  consul's  person  might 
be  resented  as  an  insult  to  his  country,  but  in  general,  and 
where  his  representative  character  is  not  attacked,  he  is 
like  other  men  in  his  ]irivileges.  In  Jlohammcdan  lands, 
however,  where  for  a  lung  time  diplomatic  intercourse  fell 
into  consuls'  hands,  they  have  nearly  the  same  rights  as  am- 
bassadors. The  duties  imposed  by  the  U.  S.  on  their  con- 
suls are  principally  to  receive  the  protests  and  other  papers 
of  masters  of  vessels,  to  aid  destitute  seamen  and  reclaim 
deserters,  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of  stranded  vessels, 
and  administer  upon  the  pro])erty  of  persons  who  have  died 
within  their  consular  province.  The  office  of  consul  bears 
some  analogy  to  that  of  the  projrcn if s  in  Greek  states,  whose 
business  it  was  to  aid  the  citizens  and  pay  attention  to  the 
envoys  of  the  city  which  appointed  them.  They  were, 
however,  always  citizens  of  the  place  where  they  acted 
a.s  proxeni,  and  the  office,  which  was  an  extension  of  the 
relation  between  host  and  guest,  remained  in  the  .same 
family.  But  the  true  origin  of  the  consul,  iu  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  word,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  times  when 
commerce  began  to  be  active  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
merchants  of  the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  had  already 
officers  who  were  called  by  this  name,  and  who  settled  dis- 
putes that  arose  in  the  course  of  business.  It  was  a  short 
step,  when  bodies  of  merchants  from  the  same  place  went 
for  business  purposes  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, that  a  consul  should  go  out  with  them  or  should  he 
sent  to  live  among  them,  invested  with  similar  powers.  We 
have  spokou  in  another  place  of  the  office  of  consuls  iu  the 
East,  which  much  resembles  this  institution  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

5.  Treaties. — There  could  he  no  intercourse  between  na- 
tions without  some  understanding  in  the  form  of  a  contract 
or  treaty,  and  a  confidence  that  it  would  be  observed.  The 
main  work  of  foreign  ministers  is  to  make  arrangements 
of  this  kind,  either  temi)orary  or  permanent.  The  history 
I  of  international  law  is  in  great  measure  to  be  gathered 
from  such  arrangements  between  nations.  The  sul  jcct  of 
treaties  is  one  attended,  in  its  general  principle,  with  little 
difficulty,  and  the  interpretation  of  them  follows  substan- 
tially the  rules  which  settle  the  meaning  of  other  written  con- 
tracts. We  pass  over  these  points  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
one  or  two  which  need  some  explanation,  (o)  The  treaty- 
making  power  is  determined  by  the  constitution  of  each  sepa- 
rate state.  In  the  U.  S.  treaties  made  by  the  executive  and 
submitted  to  the  Senate  need  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of 
that  body  for  their  ratification,  and  if  the  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money  forms  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  treaty  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  must  concur.  In  this  way 
it  would  be  possible,  in  certain  cases,  to  defeat  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate;  but  to  do  this,  exee[>t  in  extreme  cases, 
would  oppose  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  which  evidently 
intended  to  invest  the  President  and  Senate  finally  and  ab- 
solutely with  the  treafy-making  power.  A  similar  conflict 
might  take  place  when  in  Great  Britain  the  king's  minis- 
ters had  made  similar  agreements  with  foreign  powers,  for, 
as  money  is  voted  for  particular  purpose?  and  not  in  a  lump, 
the  Parliament  might  refuse  to  sanction  a  payment  to  which 
the  treaty  had  pledged  the  country.    A  question  has  been 
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discussed  as  to  the  extent  of  jiower  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  and  Senate  by  our  Coustitutiou,  as  it  respects 
the  cession  hy  treaty  of  laud  belonj^lng  to  a  State.  Very 
hi^h  authorities  on  constitutional  law  have  taken  ground 
whifh  would  sanutiou  the  iilea  that  the  treaty-making 
])Ower  is  jiraetically  oinnipotciit.  But  surely  no  treaty 
could  alter  the  relations  of  the  ]^:enerul  government  to  the 
State?,  ami  as  to  cessions  of  land,  the  better  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  while  treaty  can  determine  boundaries  and  so 
take  away  from  a  State  what  was  supposed  to  be  its  terri- 
tory, it  cannot  dispose  of  territory  admitted  to  belong  to  a 
State  without  its  consent,  unless  in  the  extreme  ease  of 
conquest,  when  treaty  simply  admits  the  fact  of  actual 
transfer  of  territory  to  the  jurisdiction  of  another  power, 
and  declares  this  to  be  inevitable.  (Ij)  The  legitimate  au- 
thorities of  a  nation  may  weakly  or  wickedly  make  a  treaty 
greatly  to  its  disadvantage.  What  is  to  be  said  of  this 
case,  and  of  treaties  obtained  by  force?  The  true  answer 
is  that,  as  in  the  case  of  agencies,  where  both  parties  ought 
to  bo  supj)Osed  to  know  the  extent  of  the  agent's  power  and 
the  nature  of  a  contract,  so  here,  where  a  State's  repre- 
sentative really  transcends  his  power  or  acts  under  com- 
pulsion, the  agreement  is  void.  It  is  implied  in  all  agree- 
ments that  the  parties  are  noting  freely  :  to  which  wo  may 
add,  and  not  und«>r  deception  for  which  one  of  the  parties 
is  responsible.  But  the  pica  of  compulsion  must  not  be 
used  to  cover  very  wrong  motives,  such  as  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  acted  on  Francis  I.  of  France,  when,  to  effect 
his  liberation  from  captivity  in  Spain,  he  made  a  treaty 
which  he  renounced  after  he  had  jtrocured  his  freedom.  For 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  French  nation  that  he  should 
be  set  free,  nor  was  force,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
used  upon  him.  Sometimes  a  subordinate  authority,  as  a 
general,  makes  an  agreement  without  having  the  requisite 
authority.  A  noted  case  of  this  kind,  often  referred  to, 
was  tho  /tponsio,  so  called,  of  the  consul  Postumius  (b.  c. 
321),  when  he  delivered  his  army  from  captivity  by  a 
peace,  which  the  senate  of  Rome  afterwards  declared  null. 
This  declaration  was  cunstitulional,  but  in  good  faith 
the  whole  army  should  have  been  given  over  to  the  Sain- 
nitcs  as  prisoners  of  war.  (c)  It  is  needless  to  say  that, 
as  an  agreement  to  do  a  wrong  thing  can  never  make 
it  right,  a  treaty  fur  iniquitous  ])urposes  is  invalid.  ((/) 
The  term  treati/  includes  various  transactions,  such  as 
treaties  of  jieaco  or  of  alliance,  truces,  conventions.  Trea- 
ties may  be  for  political  or  for  commercial  purposes,  in 
which  latter  form  they  arc  usually  temporary.  In  fhort, 
all  the  relations  into  which  states  enter  between  themselves 
take  this  form.  Among  the  forms  of  treaty  we  mention 
only  treaties  of  ijimraiiti/,  in  which  a  third  party  becomes 
a  pledge  for  tho  good  faith  of  one  of  the  contracting  pow- 
ers. This  kind  of  security  fur  the  faith  of  treaties  was 
onco  much  more  common  than  it  is  now.  The  party  giving 
this  security  is  not  considered  as  engaging  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  contracting  party  to 
dischiirge  his  obligation,  nor  as  engaging  to  compel  him 
to  do  tills,  \inless  one  or  tho  other  of  these  acts  were  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  but  as  using  his  best  endeavors  to  effect 
this  end  by  urgent  jiorsuasion.  He  must  in  general  induce 
the  other  party  to  perform  his  stipuhited  duty,  but  is  not 
required  to  perform  it  himself.  t.Juaranties  therefore  may 
mean  comparatively  little.  Tliey  are  a  way  of  interesting 
the  honorable  senticnent  of  another  state  in  the  fuKilmcnt 
of  an  agreement,  and  possibly  the  non-fultilmont  may  be 
a  ground  for  unfriendly  relations  or  even  for  force.  This 
last  i:^  true  when  a  strong  power  guaranties  the  independ- 
ence of  anotlier.  We  can  say  as  much,  at  least,  as  this — 
tliat  an  attempt  to  destroy  tho  independence  thus  stipu- 
lated gives  ground  for  interference,  (e)  Treaties  go  into 
effect  when  they  are  signed,  unless  they  contain  some  other 
specification  of  the  time  when  they  begin  to  be  operative. 
In  treaties  of  peace  and  of  truco  (to  which  we  shall  return 
when  treating  of  war)  it  is  customary,  where  tho  operations 
of  war  arc  scattered  over  a  wide  sjiace,  to  fix  on  separnto 
dates  at  which  tlio  treaty  shall  come  into  efl'i'ct  in  different 
quarters.  (/)  A  treaty  becomes  valid  when  the  constitu- 
tional treaty-making  power  gives  its  consent.  Hero  wo  may 
touch  on  tho  question  whether,  in  forms  of  government 
where  the  executive  is  authorized  to  conclude  a  treaty,  ho 
is  bouncl  by  the  iiction  of  his  negotiator,  provideil  the  latter 
proceeds  according  to  instructions.  It  was  Ibrnierly  held 
that,  if  (he  II gent  who  made  the  treaty  proceodeil  according 
to  h'ls/iiU  piitrtr  hut  not  according  to  secret  instruclionfl, 
the  principiit  was  bound  by  his  aclii»n,  since  tho  full  }>owpr, 
being  known  to  the  other  party,  was  the  motive  in  consid- 
crntion  of  wiiich  he  consented  to  treat.  liut  at  present 
it  is  held  by  the  best  authorities  that  tho  principal  may 
withhold  his  ratification,  in  certain  circumstanees,  even 
when  tho  negotiator  has  followed  his  private  instructions. 
Tho  refusal  is  justified  in  eases  like  these  (see  Whciiton,  iii. 
eh.  ii.,  ^jJ  256-2tKi):  (Ij  *' **"  t'le  ground  of  tlic  impussi- 
Vo).  11.— r-i 


bilitj',  physical  or  moral,  of  fulfilling  the  stipulations;" 
(2)  "  on  the  ground  of  mutual  error  in  the  parties  resjicct- 
iug  a  matter  of  fact,  which,  if  it  had  been  known  in  its 
true  circumstances,  would  have  prevented  the  conclusion 
of  tiio  treaty  ;"  (.'i)  on  the  ground  of  ''  a  change  of  circum- 
stances on  whicii  tho  validity  of  the  treaty  is  nuide  t((  de- 
pend, either  by  an  express  stipulation  or  by  the  nature  of 
the  treaty  itself."  To  which  may  bo  added  the  case  where 
I  the  treaty  would  involve  injury  to  a  third  party. 

ir.  fiitcnmliinKtl  Iirfit(it>ns  us  Ajfrctfd  hi/  W'fir. — Almost 
:  all  the  important  questions  and  discussions  of  international 
law  are  connected  with  a  state  of  war  between  two  or  more 
nations.  War,  of  course,  must  interrupt  intercourse  between 
the  belligerents,  and  it  may  also  prevent  neutrals  from  pur- 
suing the  same  kind  of  commerce  with  eitherof  tho  belligo- 
rents  as  before.  It  is  thus  an  act  or  a  state  of  relation  of 
two  nations  by  which  other  nations  also  may  be  seriously 
affected.  Hence,  we  have  to  consider  war  first  as  if  Iho 
belligerents  were  alone  affected  by  it,  and  then  what  other 
nations  must  consent  to  endure,  and  what  they  have  a 
right  to  do.  Thus,  the  rights  of  war  in  the  limited  sense, 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  and  how  far  the  bel- 
ligerents may  wage  war  to  the  prejudice  of  neutrals,  are 
the  principal  subjects  of  consideration  in  this  part  of  in- 
ternational law. 

War  itself  is  armed  contention  between  two  organized 
communities,  and  a  jKs^  war  is  such  a  contention  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  justice  whicli  has  been  denied.  The 
power  of  waging  it,  and  tlio  decision  when  to  wage  it,  must 
be  left  by  tho  nature  of  tho  case  to  each  of  the  independent 
communities  of  the  world.  If  a  state  can  wrong  another 
and  refuses  to  redress  the  wrong,  tho  injured  party,  having 
no  superior,  must  decide  for  itself  what  it  will  do.  It  may 
decide  to  take  no  steps  to  recover  its  rights,  but  to  waive 
them  as  being  trifling  in  the  particular  case  or  as  not  worth 
the  cost  of  prosecuting  them;  or  it  may  ask  others,  its 
equals,  to  interpose  by  way  of  mediation,  or,  if  the  other 
state  will  consent,  of  arbitration  :  or  it  may  make  use  of 
armed  force.  The  choice  belongs  to  the  injured  party,  just 
as,  in  disputes  between  man  and  man,  if  appeal  to  tho 
courts  and  single  combat  were  allowed,  the  offending  party 
might  enqdoy  either  of  the  atternalive  methods  he  thought 
best.  No  one  therefore  can  interfere  in  a  just  war,  other- 
wise every  war  might  become  universal.  But,  as  was  said 
in  the  case  of  interference,  so  wo  must  say  here — that  in 
wars  Judged  by  third  parties  to  be  unjust  there  may  bo 
armed  interference  in  extreme  cases  on  tho  part  of  tho 
injured. 

Tho  particular  causes  of  war  are  as  many  as  tho  rights 
of  an  organized  community  or  of  tho  individuals  under 
its  protection  which  have  been  invaded;  and  to  these  must 
be  added  that  an  ap])rehension  of  intended  injury  may  bo 
so  great  as  to  justify  the  party  concerned  in  striking  the 
first  blow.  Hut  war  can  never  be  right,  although  it  may 
{  bo  undertaken  to  vindicate  just  claims,  unless  measures 
have  been  taken  to  obtain  reparation  in  a  peaceable  way. 
This,  of  course,  applies  to  the  active  jiarty.  as  the  passive 
or  defensive  party  accepts  a  fact  and  wards  ofi'  attempted 
harm.  When  two  parties  are  in  an  alliance  involving  mu- 
tual protection  or  defence,  each  must  judge  whether  tho 
cnsiiH  fudcriH  has  occurred — that  is,  whether  the  assistance 
is  called  for  by  the  other  in  order  to  prevent  a  wrong  which 
tho  alliance  contemjilated.  All  these  rules,  lu)wcver.  arc 
violated,  especially  by  strong  nations  ;  and  the  most  friv 
olous  pretexts  for  war,  for  joining  others  in  war,  for  re- 
fusing to  abide  by  treaty-obligation,  and  in  this  way  or 
by  some  other  wrong  bringing  on  war,  have  been  employed 
many  times  over  in  the  history  of  nations. 

When  nations  have  complaints  against  one  another,  there 
are  several  summary  processes  by  which  justice  has  been 
sought  without  recourse  to  actual  war.     These  are  iiontilc 
ctiilntrrjocH,  rcpvUnh,  pacific  hlockmlra.     {«)  Wo  Bay  //"«- 
tile   embargoes,    because    there   arc    what    may  bo   called 
peaceful  or  civil  embargoes.     An  embargo  being  a  stojt- 
j  page  or  prevention  of  a  vessel's  (juittiu;;  a  jhtI,  there  may 
bo  occasions  where  such  a  measure  can  be  ailnpled  in  order 
to   ])rovent  war   by  keeping  the  vessels  of  u  country  finfo 
j  from  collision  with  the  rules  of  belligerent  powers.    In  this 
I  case  tho  complete  non-intercourse  does  not  generally  begin 
I  until  vessels,  especially  of  foreign  powers,  havo  liberty  to 
I  leavo  tho  ports,   laden  or  in   ballast.     This  was  formerly 
thought  to  bo  an  unexceptionable  measure,  but  it   is  not 
I  much  in  use,  and  apparently  will  go  out  of  use,  ft»r  it  puts 
'  obstacles  in  the  way  of  commerce  which  all  friendly  states 
j  feel  and  nnist  complain  ol".     'I'he  hontlh  einbar^n  here  eon- 
j  tomplated  is  a  detention  of  the  vessels  of  a  partieiihtr  na- 
tion which  may  happen  to  bo  in  tho  ports  uf  the  injured 
country.     These  are  detained  by  way  of  offwot  for  :i  wrong 
done  by  the  oilier  country,  in  the  hope  that   Ibis  attach- 
meiit  of  the  pr<iperty  of  its  subjects  may  lend  to  a  pcaoefuJ 
gettlciuent  aud  jirevent  actual  wiir.     {h)  This  is  a  U  nr.  of 
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reprisals — a  word  which,  taken  in  its  large  sense,  denotes 
any  seizure  aud  detention  of  property  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, for  which  ships  of  a  foreign  power  would  be  detained 
in  the  case  already  mentioned.  Reprisals  imply  an  at- 
tempt to  obtain  justice  without  having  recourse  to  war, 
while  retorsiun  or  retidialion  is  not  an  attempt  to  obtain 
justice,  but  rather  to  express  wounded  feeling  by  unfriendly 
treatment  similar  to  that  which  has  been  received  from  the 
other  party.  Reprisals  have  often  been  made  the  subject 
of  treaty,  "and  in  many  instances  it  has  been  agreed  that  a 
nation  will  not  resort" to  them  until  several  months — four 
months  are  named  in  a  number  of  treaties— shall  have 
elapsed  after  the  threat  to  make  use  of  them.  The  evil  of 
embargo  and  reprisals  consists  in  this — that  an  innocent 
subject  or  citizen  suffers  loss  for  the  wrong  or  pretended 
wrong  of  his  government.  This  evil  can  be  prevented  or 
compensated  for  only  by  distributing  the  harm  which  he 
suffers  over  the  whole  political  body,  and  making  him  a 
compensation,  (c)  Pticijic  blockades  are  an  invention  of  one 
or  two  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  present  age,  the  object 
of  which  has  been  to  prevent  neutral  vessels  from  entering  or 
issuing  from  certain  ports  of  an  offending  state  just  as  in 
war.  with  the  same  rules  of  proclamation  and  arrest  for 
violation  of  the  rules  as  in  war,  while  yet  war  is  declared 
not  to  e.tist.  The  examples  of  the  application  of  such  a 
pretended  rule  all  occurred  between  1S27  and  1838  ;  that  is 
to  say,  two  of  them  continued  for  some  time  in  or  after  the 
ve.arlast  mentioned,  but  none  began  before  or  since  the 
period  mentioned.  They  may  be  said  to  have  become  ob- 
solete already.  Of  the  writers  on  international  law  who 
mention  them  at  all,  most  do  this  to  condemn  them  as  an 
experiment  unjust  to  neutrals.  This  appears  to  us  to  be 
evidently  the  correct  opinion,  because  if  any  measure  im- 
plies a  state  of  war,  blockade  does  so  most  decidedly ;  and  no 
such  new  measure  can  be  introduced  into  the  law  of  nations 
without  the  consent  of  all.  Neutrals,  therefore,  would  have 
the  right  of  making  complaints  against  such  a  principle, 
which"  affects  their  commerce.  In  fact,  when  a  Brazilian 
vessel  was  condemned  in  a  lower  French  court  for  breaking 
such  a  blockade — Franco  and  England  being  nearly  alone 
in  this  new  experiment — on  the  ground  of  attempting  to 
take  contrab.and  of  war  into  a  blockaded  port,  the  higher 
court  decided  that  as  there  was  no  war  there  was  no  contra- 
band of  war,  and  restored  the  article  thus  condemned.  If  a 
state  of  war  did  not  exist,  there  was  as  much  obligation  to 
allow  the  vessel  to  go  into  her  port  as  there  was  to  restore 
the  goods  condemned  on  this  ground  afterward. 

Besides  these  measures  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  an- 
other state  to  act  justly,  taken  by  the  injured  state  itself, 
there  are  others  attempted  by  one  of  the  states,  or  through 
friends  of  both  parties,  the  object  of  which  is  to  commit 
the  difference  complained  of  to  some  impartial  counsellor 
or  judo-e.     These  measures  are  mediation  and  arbitration. 
MedltJion  is  the  intervention  of  a  friend  volunteering  to 
pacify  the  minds  of  his  friends,  and  offering  them  his  ad- 
vice towards  a  settlement  of  their  difficulties.      When  two 
nations  want  a  pretext  for  avoiding  a  war  to  which  they 
are  tending,  this  is  a  way  of  getting  them  out  of  their  un- 
pleasant position  and  yet  saving  their  honor.     But  media- 
tion binds  no  one:  it  is  mere  advice,  without  any  pledge 
on  cither  part  of  listening  to  it.    Such  a  course  was  recom- 
mended in  the  protocol  of  the  Congress  at  Paris,  Apr.  14, 
185t),  in  these  words,  which  might  include  arbitration  as 
well :  "  The  plenipotentiaries  do  not  hesitate  to  express  in 
the  name  of  their  governments  the  wish  that  states,  between 
which  a  serious  disagreement  might  arise,  should,  before 
appealing  to  arms,  have  recourse,  as  far  as  circumstances 
should  permit,  to  the  good  offices  of  some  friendly  power." 
Arbilralioii,  to  which  in  the  introduction  to  this  article 
reference  has  been  made,  is  of  two  kinds — that  by  means 
of  a  permanent  international  court,  and  that  by  the  special 
action  of  the  states  which  are  at  variance.     The  first  is  a 
cumbrous,  unwieldy  thing  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
and  would  hardly  work  very  well  if  a  few  of  the  states 
governed  by  Christian  international  law  should  bold  aloof. 
The  other  is  simple,  easy  in  its  operations,  and  has  often 
been  tried  with  success.     The  parties  agree  on  the  court  of 
arbitrators,  on  the  points  to  be  submitted,  on  the  place, 
time,  etc.,  on  the  law  which  is  to  govern  the  decision,  and 
pledge  themselves  to  abide  by  the  result ;  it  being  under- 
stoocl  that  the  decision   does  not  go  beyond  or  aside  from 
the  points  submitted,  and  that  the  arbitrators  are  honest 
and  impartial.     The  success  of  the  late  arbitration  at  Ge- 
neva between  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.  has  brought  this 
kind  of  arbitration,  by  compromise  as  it  is  called,  into 
greater  notice,  and  inspired  many  with  the  hope  that  wars 
will  be  more  frequently  avoided  hereafter  in  that  method. 
The  Parliament  of  Italy,  on  motion  of  one  of  the  deputies. 
Prof.  Manoini,  a  distinguished  publicist,  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution  in  their  session  of  Nov.  24,  1873:    "The 
chamber  expresses  the  wish  that  the  king's  government,  in 


its  foreign  relatione,  may  endeavor  to  render  arbitration  an 
accepted  and  frequent  means  of  settling,  according  to  jus- 
tice, international  controversies  in  matters  susceptible  of 
arbitration  ;  that  it  may  propose  on  fit  occasions  to  intro- 
duce into  the  stipulations  of  treaties  the  condition  of  sub- 
mitting to  arbitrators  such  questions  as  may  arise  in  the 
interpretation  aud  execution  of  the  same  ;  and  may  consent 
to  persevere  in  the  praiseworthy  initiative  which  it  adopted 
a  number  of  years  since  of  promoting  between  Italy  and 
the  other  civilized  nations  conventions  for  the  purpose  of 
making  uniform  and  obligatory,  in  the  interests  of  the  re- 
spective peoples,  the  essential  rules  of  international  private 
law."  The  unanimous  acceptance  of  this  resolution,  ac- 
companied by  the  advocacy  of  it  by  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  the  vote  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  to  the 
same  effect  substantially,  in  the  summer  of  1873,  and  the 
earnest  wish  still  more  recently  expressed  of  vast  num- 
bers, that  arbitration  may  at  length  be  an  efficient  and 
formally  adopted  way  of  terminating  disputes  between  na- 
tions, make  us  hope  that  a  better  time  is  coming,  when 
wars  shall  be  less  frequent. 

War  is  an  o;)!?ii.  public,  not  a  secret,  covert,  way  of  at- 
tempting to  obtain  justice.  Not  only  must  a  demand  have 
been  made  beforehand,  which  the  complaining  party  con- 
ceives to  be  just,  and  a  denial  of  justice,  as  he  conceives 
it  to  be,  have  come  from  the  other  party,  but  there  must  be 
an  open  withdrawal  from  intercourse,  an  open  commence- 
ment of  hostile  relations.  The  way  of  doing  this  is  called 
a  deehirnlion  of  war.  In  the  old  times  no  war  was  thought 
to  be  rightfully  commenced  without  such  a  declar.ation  on 
the  part  of  the  assailing  state.  The  Greeks  made  their 
declaration  by  a  herald  or  by  an  ambassador  and  a  herald. 
The  Romans"  in  their  early  times  had  a  formal  and  cere- 
monial way  of  making  complaint  and  declaring  war  through 
a  college  of  fetiales.  The  notice  here  seems  to  have  been 
given  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  time  for  reflection  to  the 
enemy.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  declaration,  accompanied, 
it  might  be,  by  challenge  to  combat,  seemed  intended  to 
remove  all  suspicion  of  cowardly,  underhanded  conduct.  A 
true  knight,  according  to  the  ideal  rule  of  knightly  feudal 
honor,  could  take  no  advantage  of  his  enemy.  Open  dec- 
larations continued  until  long  after  the  practice  of  having 
resident  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts  came  to  be  the  rule, 
but  in  modern  times  such  declarations,  formally  made  to 
the  enemy,  have  ceased  to  be  accounted  necessary,  although 
they  have  not  always  ceased  to  be  desirable.  Diplomatic 
correspondence  andtho  increased  publicity  of  political  re- 
lations make  nations  aware  of  each  other's  intentions  ;  and 
when  two  states  are  at  variance,  and  military  preparations 
are  going  on  in  one  of  them,  the  other  is  apt  to  demand 
the  r'eason  through  its  ambassador:  it  is  thus  possible  to 
have  earlier  information  of  hostile  intentions  than  could 
be  obtained  by  simple  declarations,  and  often  the  final 
breach  is  indicated  by  the  ambassador's  demand  of  his 
passports.  Still,  a  war  begun  on  slight  grounds  and  pre- 
cipitated upon  the  other  party,  like  that  of  Napoleon  III. 
in  1870,  shows  an  intention  to  get  the  start  of  an  enemy 
and  attack  him  when  he  is  unprepared.  But.  although 
declarations  of  war  to  an  enemy  are  not  now  thought  to  be 
required  by  honor  between  nations,  it  is  a  very  frequent 
practice  to"issue  to  other  courts,  or  iu  some  more  directly 
public  way,  a  justification  of  the  determination  to  declare 
war.  It  is  also  common  to  give  notice  to  one's  own  sub- 
jects in  different  parts  of  the  world,  so  that  they  may  pro- 
tect their  commercial  interests  against  the  foe,  and  make 
ready  for  a  change  of  affairs.  In  our  country,  as  war  is  in 
the  hands  of  Congress,  a  resolution  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture is  all  that  is  needed. 

The  commencement  of  foreign  wars  is  now  often  notified 
by  a  neutral  government  to  its  own  subjects  in  documents, 
to  which  the  name  of  proclamations  of  ncnlraliti/  has  been 
o-iven.  These  papers  make  known  the  fact  of  the  foreign 
war.  recite  or  refer  to  the  laws  of  the  nation  made  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  its  own  neutrality,  and  warn  its  sub- 
jects of  the  penalties  which  they  may  incur  by  unneutral 
acts,  and  sometimes  give  notice  to  belligerent  powers  what 
will  be  allowed  and  what  forbidden  in  neutral  waters.  By 
these  proclamations  a  nation  screens  its  subjects  from  the 
penalties  for  piracy  in  case  they  should  be  found  on  board 
of  a  belligerent  vessel  engaged  in  the  worn  of  war.  It  also 
takes  from  itself  the  power  of  complaining  that  its  ships 
and  goods  are  visited  with  the  ordinary  effects  of  lawful 
war,  as  the  declaration  of  the  fact  of  war  is  good  against 
itself.  Such  announcements  are  of  little  use  comparatively 
when'two  states,  already  long  known  as  within  the  pale  of 
international  law,  begin  to  carry  on  war  against  one  an- 
other, but  they  are  of  great  use  when  organizations  calling 
themselves  states  rise  up  suddenly  by  a  revolutionary  pro- 
cess because  in  this  case  there  is  generally  no  definite  com- 
mencement of  war,  no  point  of  time  when  what  seemed  a 
sedition  blossoms  into  rebellion,  and  generally  no  willing- 
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ncss  on  the  part  of  the  old  state,  against  which  the  revolu- 
tionary proceedin;^?  arc  directed,  to  ucknowk-dj^e  that  war 
exists.  ProcUimations  of  neutrality  have  not  been  long  in 
use.  nor  do  they  carry  with  them  any  especial  authority. 
Tliey  may.  however,  in  the  case  last  suppct.sed,  be  galling  to 
a  -state  attcni|)tiiifj  to  quell  a  revolt,  because,  according  to 
tlie  rule  now  usually  adopted  by  nations — but  adopted 
without  necessity,  as  we  think — the  flag  of  the  revolution- 
ary organization  meets  with  tlie  same  reception  in  the  ports 
iff  the  nations  as  any  other  (lag.  On  the  whole,  although 
such  proclamations  may  be  issued  too  sonn,  and  so  may 
encourage  a  revolt  that  would  otherwise  be  crushed,  they 
do  much  more  good  than  evil. 

The  effects  of  a  state  of  war  next  demand  our  notice. 
The  first  of  these  is  noti-iutrrcounic  between  the  individuals 
belonging  to   the  two  belligerents.     That  is,  all  relations 
of  commerce,  all  rights  to  reside  in  a  country  conceded  by 
treaty — unless   in  express  terms   perpetual — every  means 
of   communication    by   direct  channels    between   the  sub- 
jects of  the  opposing  parties,  come  to  an  end.     It  follows 
that  in  strictness  houses  of  business,  in  which  one  of  the 
partners    is  a    belligerent  enemy's  subject,   must  be    sus- 
pended or  dissolved,  and  that  the  portion   of  (irofits  due 
to  him.  or  in  general   debts   due   to   a  person  pertaining 
to  a   hostile    country,  cannot  be    paid    over.     Sometimes 
slight  exceptions  arc  made  by  the  government  of  a  bellig- 
erent to  this  total  non-interc()urse  by  granting  licenses  to 
trade,  which,  however,  do  not    make  such  trade  interna- 
tir)nally   lawful,   nor    protect    it    against    capture    without 
the  other  hostile  party's  ctmsent.     There  are  also  permis- 
sions, often  given  and  sometimes  conceded  in  treaties,  that 
an  enemy's  subjects  may  reside  during  the  war  under  pro- 
tection of  the  other  hostile  government  if  conducting  them- 
selves peaceably;  and  generally  time  is  given  to  them,  on 
the  outbreak  of  a  war.  to  remove  with  their  effects  from  the 
country.     But  this  is  a  concession  indicating  the  progress 
of  humanity,  and  not  a  strict  right.     The  strict  rule  would 
be  that  foreign  residents,  as  soon  as  their  hostile  character 
began,  were  liable  to  be  detained  or  deprived  of  their  liberty, 
and  their  property  exposed  to  confiscation.     The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.  S.  decided,  in  accordance  with  the  prev- 
alent opinion  of  text-writers,  that  the  property  of  enemy's 
subjects  and  debts  due  to  them  are  confiscable,  but  added 
that  an  act  of  Congress  was    necessary  to  carry  such  a 
measure  into  effect.     And  the  treaty  of  1704  (ratified   in 
1795)  with  Great  Britain  provides  that  *'  neither  the  debts 
ilue  from  individuals  of  the  one  nation  to  individuals  of  the 
other,  nor  shares  nor  nioiioys  which  they  may  have  in  the 
public  funds  or  in  the  public  or  private  banks,  shall  ever, 
in  any  event  of  war  or  national  difference,  ho  sequestered 
or  confiscated:  it  being  unjust  and  impolitic  that  debts 
and   engagements   contracted    and    made   by   individuals, 
having  confidence  in   each  other  and   in   their  respective 
governments,  should    ever   be   destroyed   or   impaired   by 
national  authority  on   account  of  national  differences  and 
discontents."     This  is  apermanent  article  of  the  treaty,  and 
important  as  a  declaration  of  what  the  U.  S.  regarded  to  he 
just.   Many  similar  stipulations  are  contained  in  the  treaties 
of  other  nations,  ami  no  example  of  confiscation  of  debts 
occurred  for  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  French  Revo- 
lution, with  the  exception  of  the  Silesian  loan  in  i75;j.     No 
exanifde,  we  believe,  has  ever  been  known  of  jiuhltc  drbt,  ; 
whellierdue  to  the  other  belligerent  orto  his  subjects,  hav-  \ 
iiig  Iicen  confiscated.     As  for  the  persons  of  the  subjects 
of  one  enemy  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  the  treaty 
just  now  cited  expresses  itself  to  the  effect  that  in  case  of  a 
rupture  merchants  and  others,  subjects  of  the  enemy,  may 
remain  and  c<mtinue  their  trade  so   long  as  they  behavi; 
pcaceai)ly  :  and  in  case  their  conduct  should  render  them 
suspected,  and  the  respective    governments  should  think 
pro[ter  to  remove  them,  the  term  of  twelve  months  from  the 
publication  of  the  order  shouhl  be  allowed  for  that  purpose, 
'i'liis  jirovision,  however,  unlike  the  other  before  cited,  is 
liiiiitecl  in   its  operation  to  twelve  years.     A  multiludeof 
similar  provisiims  can   be   found   in   the  treaties  of  other 
powers.     If  maybe  said,  then,  that   at  present — ^(  I)  debts 
and  other  items  of  property  belonging  to  an  enemy's  sub- 
jects before  the    breaking  out  of   a   war    remain    intact; 
but  (2)  the  owner  has  no  power,  while  the  war  continues, 
of  getting  at  liis  own  by  any  process  of  law  or  in  any  way 
permitted  by  law,  unless  special  treaties  grant  him  tlie  lib- 
erty; and  that  (li)  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  power  is  re- 
stored to  him  of  prosecuting  all  claims  for  property  held  by 
him  before  its  commencement.  Also  (I ).  that  I  be  enemy's  sub- 
jects are  generally  allowed  to  remain  in  the  other  enemy's 
country  if  there  resident  before  the  war;  and  (.'•).  if  thought 
necessary  to  require  their  removal,  that  ample  lime  be  given 
to  them  to  withdraw,  taking  their  efleefs  with  them. 

The  effeet  of  a  war  on  previous  treaties  between  the  two 
belligerent  powers  deserves  notice.  Provisions  of  treaties, 
it  is  clear,  which  relate  to  the  rules  of  war  to  be  observed 


between  the  parties,  cannot  bo  suspended  by  the  fact  of 
war,  since  only  then  can  they  come  into  operation.     It  is 
also  clear  that  certain  arrangements  in  their  very  nature 
are  perpetual,  and  so  do  not  terminate  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  war.     Thus,  the  rec(>gnition  of  a  state  like  the 
U.  S.,made  by  Great  Britain  in  17S:J,  orof  the  South  Amer- 
ican republics  by  Spain,  would  not  need  to  be  renewed  after 
the  war  was  over,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  transaction  is 
in  itself  final,  and  that  such  a  state  has  become  an  inter- 
national entity,  unless,  indeed,  conquest  or  some  act  of  such 
a  state  as  itself  jiuts  an  end  to  its  international  character. 
The  same   may  be  said  of  briundary-lines  and  of  rights 
named  in  a  treaty  deducible  from  the  existence  of  *a  stiito 
as  such.     But  when  we  dejiart  from  these  clear  eases,  we 
fiu'l  some  diversity  of  opinion.     Kent  says  that  "as  a  gen- 
eral rule  the  oljligations  of  treaties  are  dissipated  by  hos- 
tilities."    Ilalleck  says,  t/i(er  n/i'«,  that  "treaties  of  com- 
merce and  navigation   are  generally  either  suspended  or 
extinguished  by  a  war  between  the  parlies"  to  them.     Of 
course  they  must  be  suspended  at  least,  or  war  could  not 
exist.     Calvo  says  that  "  as  for  postal  and  custom-house 
arrangements, c<>nventions  relating  to  navigation  and  com- 
merce, agreements  relative  to   private  interests,  they  are 
generally  regarded  as  suspended  until  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities."    As  commercial,  postal,  and  similar  convcnti<ms 
are  very  often   limited  in  time  by  their  express  terms,  it 
seems  safe  to  say  that  such  arrangements,  and  others,  like 
them,  liable  to  be  changed   in  these  particulars  in  a  few 
years  of  peace,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  broken  off  by  war. 
which  brings  with  it  new  feelings  and  interests.     We  add 
from  Calvo  that  opinions  agree  "in  favor  of  admitting  the 
definitive  rupturr  of  conventional  obligations  entered  into 
expressly  in  view  of  a  state  of  peace,  of  such  as  have  it  for 
their  special  object  to  favor  the  relations  of  good  harmony 
between  nation  and  nation,  such  as  treaties  of  friendship, 
of  alliance,  anci  other  acts  of  the  same  nature,  having  a 
political  character."     A  distinction  was  made  by  some  of 
the  older  writers  between  the  effects  of  a  new  war  arising 
from  a  cause  independent  of  a  treaty,  which  they  thought 
would  not  affect  the  provisions  of  a  treaty,  and  a  war  grow- 
ing out  of  the  breach  of  a  treaty  by  which  its  provisions 
'  would  be  annulled.     Hence,  in  a  given  treaty,  if  one  of  the 
1  articles  had  been  broken,  and  a  war  arose  out  of  the  breach, 
the  rest  of  the  treaty  would  be  unaffecterl.     It  is  easy  to 
see  that  this  distinction  would  complicate  affairs  between 
parties  wishing  to  make  peace.     The  practical  rule  sug- 
gested by  these  doubts  is,  that  as  silence  may  be  misinter- 
prered,  it  is  best  always  to  make  mention  of  tlie  old  treaties 
by  way  of  renewing  and  confirming  them.      It  is  said  by 
I>r.  Twiss  that  (ireat  Britain  "in  practice  admits  of  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  that  all  treaties,  as  such,  are  put  an  end 
to  by  a  subsequent  war  betwet-n  the  contending  parties." 
In  conformity  witli  this  rule,  or  to  j)revcnt  dipubt,  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  and  the  Treaty  of  rtrecht  were  renewed  a 
number  of  times  over  when  the  parties  to  them  after  war 
made  new  treaties  with  one  another.     It  may  be  added  to 
what   has   been    said,  that  private  rights,  resulting  from 
rules  of  admitted  justice,  are  not  extinguished  by  a  war; 
and  so  a  debt  due  by  one  nation  to  another,  wlicrc  the  same 
rules  of  right   prevail  as  are  acknowledged  in  municipal 
law,  survives  a  war.     An   interesting  discussion  arose  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  I'.  S.  after  the  warof  1S12-16 
whether  the  colonies,  after  the  recognition  of  their  inde- 
pendence, retained  the  rights  of  fishery  on   British  coasts, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  wliieh  they  had  had  while  depend- 
encies of  Great  Britain.    Mr.  .John  Quiiicy  Adams  and  others 
contended  that  they  retain<'d  theso  rights,  and  in  the  dis^ 
cussitm  the  question  of  the  effect  of  war  on  treaties  came 
up.     To  us  it   seems  that  llio  British  side  of  the  question 
bad  the  soundest  arguments  in  its  favor.     A\'e  phiced  our 
selves  on  the  footing  of  an  independent  nation,  and  Inul  no 
more  rights  than  others;  nay,  even  if  we  had  been  obIige<l 
to  submit  again  to  the  British  crown,  tliis  right  of  fishery 
might  liave  lieen  taken  away. 

A  very  important  distin<'tion,  not  always  observed,  but 
founded  both  in  justice  and  in  humanity,  is  that  between 
active  and  passive  enemies,  or  those  who  prosecute  the  war 
either  as  the  responsible  government  of  a  eiMintry  or  us 
combatants,  and  those  who  (diey  tlie  laws  of  tho  land  in 
relation  to  a  stale  of  hostilities  without  any  active  partici- 
pali(m  in  them.  The  latlcr  being  by  far  the  most  niinier- 
ouH  class,  and  making  no  resistance  to  the  enemy,  can  bo 
said  to  bo  in  a  stale  of^  non-intercour.''e  only,  and  are  really 
not  enemies.  They  suffer  the  ills  of  war  s<t  far  ns  the 
unity  of  interests  and  ilestinies  in  a  political  borly  makes 
this  necessary,  but  they  are  n()t  in  modern  warfare  even 
expected  to  annoy  an  invader,  and  are  secure  against  de- 
vastation, and  for  the  most  part  against  requisition,  while 
they  remain  in  that  passive  stale.  The  interests  of  human- 
ity thus  require  that  on  the  bind,  the  treatment  of  non- 
oumbatants  slnnild  he  such  an  lo  iutcrtere,  as  little  as  the 
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necessary  measures  for  vrosccuting  ''".7"|.^"°^(,7'„'^  j^ 

been  much  more   free:    the  peaceful  u,~e   o     the   sea     y 

desroU  an  unoffending  householder  o    h.s  Soo.ls  and    o 

\-:l  L  house  w^id  he  0-^;-—-  J^^ 

fcrence  .s  due  P^f'^  *°  '°i„f "^f  „„  ,o  an  extreme,  and 
produced  lj^^carj7-g-;'^;/;;^^^,3  ,„„,         js  ,veal<ens 

U:r::;e:::':f°:mwVi^  cruisers  for  this  purpose,  and 

""ite7.lT.:wriW  empltd  on  .ho  land  and  on  .he  sea 
i„  t  raes  past  have  been  soWewhat  alike,  w,th  unj.ortant 
d  fferencer  On  land  they  are  national  or  standing  armjes 
a^d  a  mi    tia,  as  well  as  volunteers ;  which  I-''^  b°<l''^ 
are  often  commanded  by  officers  of  the  "i^S"  "  arrnv     On 
ho  «oa  thev  are  national  vessels  and  pnva  oeis.     1^=  "  " 
Len  soblier  and  the  privateer  armed  vessel  ""/^  '<=!'' " 
ma"e  forces  of  war  as  national  armies  and  navies.    In  fao^ 
nriva  eers  aa.e  from  a  time  in  Europe  when  .hero  were  few 
L  no  nivies,  oxoep.  such  as  wore  improvised  ou.  of  mer^ 
ehint  "essols      These  vessels,  with  their  crows,  might  he 
Mro"l  by  he  governments,  or  impressed  into  the  sovereign 
evicef  whether  owned  by  natives  or  by  fore.gners-that 
wh  ,  h  was  called  .he  Jus  ,n,ya,-!^  or   <lro,l  d  a,,garw-^r 
h  V  lu  ght  be  vessels  'owned  and  manned  by  P"va  e  per 
'ons   buT  kept  np  at  the  public  expense  :  or  public  ^  ossels 
wi"h  a  crew  and  ou.ti.  provided  for  by  private  persons ;  or, 
finally    private   vessels    ofReerod    and   sent  to   sea   at  the 
cha  .o's  and  risk  of  private  persons  under  a  government  s 
ominiLion.     Of  theL  four  ways  of  --  '"f  ^-^^  ^'^^ 
«ei    the  latter  only  has  been  in  vogue  in  the  mo^t  recent 
mo        In  commercial  states  this  has  been  a  favor. to  way 
o    emploviug  sailors  and  merchant  ships  when  trade  wa 
•inrlel  bv  war.  and  to  a  nation,  with  a  small  navy  but 
vi  h  a  lar^e  sea  aring  class,  offered  the  prospect  of  some- 
1    n.A  keinualitv  ou  the  sea  with  a  nation  possessing  a 
l,od'si  ed  fllot.     The  plan  was  for  the  governuiont  to  put 
t   0  owno  s  and  captains  of  such  privateers  under  bonds     A 
tter  of  marque  Is  given,  which  alone  o^'-'K^^^";  r.^ff' '" 
an     share  in  a  capture  made  from  the  enemy,  and  the  ab- 
"eice7f  which  exposes  a  vessel  ealling  itself  a  privateer, 
wi  h  its  c7ew.  to  hirsh  treatment,  as  almost  having  a  pira  - 
Tc-il  character.     Any  great  irregularity  or  law  essness  will 
rvoIvoTrfeVturo  of  Vessels  and  other  penalties.     But,  in 
truth   lawlessness  and  harsh  treatment  of  the  enemy  could 
never  bo  prevented.     The  motive  of  the  expedition  being 
p  1  ndo  '  the  captain  and  officers  having  no  P™  ess.onal 
So  nor,  the  crews^,oing  often  a  motley  ^^»1'<=<^"»"  "f  .^,'^\^°, 
?urerV  privateering  was  long  felt  to  be  a  great  evil,  and 
lar^e's't'voices  were' raised  against  it,  -pccally  by  en  igh^ 
enod  men  belonging  to  our  own  eouii try.    ^^    \^°f' "j^'JJ 
1856,  the  parties  to  the  Declaration  of  Pans  b"mght  abou 
a  new  era  in  international  law  by  the  four  rules  ^  'at.ng 'o 
warfare  on  the  sea,  one  of  which  was  that  "  pr'vatoo  ing  is 
Ind  remains  abolished."     Other  nations  wore  >";';<!*» 
ffive  their  assent  to  these  rules  on  the  condition  of  aocopt- 
f  I  a     or  none,  and  nearly  all  Christian  states  accepted 
em.     Several  of  them  wore  such  as  the  I.  S.  had  always 
en  ended  for,  but  our  government  refused  to  give  in  is 
a  Ihesion,  on  the  ground  that  we  should  have  "o  adequate 
force   if  we  abandoned  privateering,  to  cope  with  nations 
nossessin.'  a  large  navy,  as  our  own  policy  was    o  have  a  j 
S  one!     The  offer,  however,  was  made-but  without  ef-  ! 
S-to  adopt  tho  rules,  provided  th.at  the  signers  of  the  , 
Declaration  of  Paris  would  go  further  and  exempt  all  inno- 
cent  traflic  of  enemies  on  .he  sea  from  capture.     In  l!^bl. 
Mr.  Seward,  being  secretary  of  state,  made  offer  to  two  of   ] 
the  nrincipal  European  powers,  on  the  part  o.  the  I  .  .-, 
to  come  under  the  oper.ation  of  the  four  rules:  but  as  it 
was  .mdo  'food  that  the  stipulation  would  bo  for  the  entire 
romi  Uc  -for  the  Confoderite  States,  as  well  as  for  the  loyal 
oue"-aml  as  thus  these  powers  would  bo  parties  in  impos- 
"n^aruTe  of  warfare  on  the  Confoder.ate  States,  as,  in  short 
"was  a  scheme  to  prevent  them  from  using  privateers  by 
thraid  of  international  law,  the  offer  was  dec  mod. 

The  abandonment  of  the  use  of  privateers  by  so  large  a 
number  of  states,  together  with  the  safety  of  onemie 
gZls  on  neutral  v^ssefs  provided  for  in  flic  -™-';™--;' 
nnts  a  new  face  on  maritime  warfare.  At  the  outbreak  ot 
Twai  Tf  The  risk  of  capture  is  great  enough,  neutral  vos- 
trs  henceforth  will  take  the  place  of  belligeren  ones  for 
rommLcTa^  purposes,  and  the 'motive  of  capture  .s  greatly 


diminished  for  public  cruisers,  the  only  ones  now  remaming. 
Thus  it  can  be^o  very  groat  concession  that  belligeren  3 
may  afelv  nse  their  own  merchant  ships,  unless  neutrals 
«tird  it  "of  importance  for  them  to  get  the  busmess  of 
Sos  of  contest  into  their  hands.  Wo  add  to  this,  as  a 
hiSt  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  f.nir  rules,  tha  the 
parties  to  them  may  still  legitimately  employ  privateers 
!^rain.t  the  V.  S.  and  .dher  non-signers  of  the  rules,  the 
obligation  to  observe  them  being  only  a  reciprocal  one  be- 

'"37°   G',.e™Tf'.'r.!;e.  0/  Wa,;  especially  o„  Laud,  although 
somewhat  vague,  and  dependent  upon  the  temper  of  the 
bom  "rents.  ?r  still  moro\ipon  the  character  of  the  com- 
mandin-  officer,  deserve  our  consideration.     \\  e  have  no 
rnaee  t?  compare  the  present  manner  of  conducting  iv.ir 
;'^^rthat  of  past  ages',  and  to  illustrate  ^-^f'l^.^^ 
creased  humanity  that  has  taken  possession  of  theCh.is- 
Han  world.     The  principles  of  a  humane  and  yet  eiBc.out 
war-codo  are  principally  those:  ''-' -"V-l  "IXt  it  i'^ 
Taining  justice  when  other  means  have  fai  od     that  it  is 
wa"ed  between  governments;  that  quiet  inliab,  ants  of  a 
roimtry  are  to  be  treated  with  humanity  and  with  as  li  tie 
severity  as  will  allow  of  the  effective  prosecution  of  the 
conf^icl-  U.at.as  soon  as  justice  can  be  secured,  armed  con- 
test ought  to  cease  ;  and  that  retaliation,  if  iiocessary  on 
acconnt  of  the  inhuman  or  deceitful  conduct  of  an  adver- 
sar^  cannot  go  to  the  extreme  of  justifying  that  which  is 
morillv  wronl    The  ra„ses  which  have  brought  on  a  more 
h— mode°of  warfare  are  various,  such  as  the  increased 
sway  of  the  Christian  spirit;  the  professional  feeling  in 
'randing  armies,  coming  down  from  the  officers,   which 
ooks  on  the  military  forces  of  the  foo  rather  as  servants 
of  the  state  than  as  enemies  ;  the  general  practice  of  carry- 
?nff  supplies  for  troops  on  the  march,  and  the  system  of 
commissaries  and  quartermasters,  which  prevents  recourse 
ophmkr  in  a  great  degree;  and  the  use  of  weapons  which 
do  their  work  at  a  distance  without  exciting  a  feeling  of 
rage  b  tween  man  and  man.     The  rules  of  warfare  have 
been  codified  in  our  country  in  InslrncUonn Jor  >'''  G"'"'- 
been  coaiu  field— a.  manual  prepared  by  the 

;:;:  D-r.  Li^he-r,  aJ;;  wMch,  we  believe,  is  tie  first  war-code 
properly  speaking,  that  has  ever  been  prep.ared     \\  hat  we 
E  m'^at  hei'e  is  nothing  more  than  to  gue  -'----';> 
of  the  leading  provisions  for  preventing  the  excesses  to 
'  which  war  is  liable:  (a)  One  of  these  relates  to  the  weap- 
ons to  be  employed,  as  well  as  the  other  means  for  injunng 
the  enemy      Here  much  is  vague.     On  the  sea  a  greater 
ioenseS  allowed  than  on  the  land.     Torpedoes  wero  used 
extensively  in  the  late  war  between  France  and  Prussia 
to  protec.-.ho  harbors  of  North  Germany.     On  the  land 
weapons  are  to  be  condemned  which  merely  give  a  ghastlj 
wonnd  without  otherwise  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  war 
Tm  The  troops  employed  in  war  must  be  such  only  as  can  be 
under  military  discipline.     Hence,  to  employ  savages,  like 
our  An^ricaVlndians  or  like  the  Turcos  used  by  the  French, 
is   to  "a". he  least,  questionable  ;  and  it  increases  the  gen^ 
oral  ferocity  of  war  as  the  opposite  par.y  will  re  urn  to 
regular  soldiers  the  brutalities  inflicted  on  tljem  by  this 
3of  thefoe-sarmy.  (e)  Perfidy  and  solicitations  to  com- 
TiUt  crime  are  not  allowable.     Military  necessity    as  our 
war  rTs  express  it,  admits  "  of  such  deception  as  does  no 
rn"woth:i'reakingofgood.;ii.hoi,her^^^^^^^^^ 

si^a^iii^tono  ^i^^::y^^::,^f^:z^z'::i 

rp"^•7^i^";  And  fgan?/^lV.K  "military  necessity 
Ls°not  limit  JfcrueU^-^thatls,  the  infliction  of  suffering 
does  noi  auuu^ui  -  ^.pj,„e_nor  of  maiming  or 

until   exchanged.     'J'-"'-'        '       ,     ^      ;„  hav  up  com- 

I  •^'^'^^f™?:■?VH^■''^capecl  Prisoners  have  com^iittod 
1  mitted  a  high  '•"."^■.   ^/"X'tlicir  liberty,  but  when  re- 

■nn  prime  in  secKinff  to  regain  u»(.ii  .^         

?akon  may  be  subjected  to  more  rigorous  confinement     The 

veie  tuan  tu.i  -  property   we  have  already 

non-combatan ts  and  °    "^^       1      P,,;-  ,„ost  important  of 

X'he  p'oirrelaHn^t'the  conduct  of  war,  th'at^nothing 
hi  tnima^y  necessity  can  justify  the  seizure  of  private 
but  ""'''"f  ."^^^p,,-,.  ..rivacv  is  to  be  respected,  and  that 
[he';:rs"ns  -of  nnoffendi'ng  individuals  are  ,0  be  considered 
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sacred.  The  code  before  referred  to  speaks  thus  of  private 
property  :  "  Unless  forfeited  by  crimes  or  by  offences  of  the 
owner,  it  can  be  seized  only  by  the  way  of  military  neces- 
sity fur  the  support  or  otht-r  benefit  of  the  army  or  of  the 
V.  >S.  If  the  owner  has  not  tied,  the  conimau<iing  officer 
will  cause  receipts  to  be  given,  which  may  serve  the  spoli- 
ated owner  to  obtain  indemnity."  (/)  As  for  property  not 
private,  hospitals,  even  those  for  military  purposes,  and 
other  hum;tno  or  religious  institutions,  are  to  be  respected. 
Public  buildings  and  works  of  art  are  not  to  bo  wantonly 
destroyed,  nor  the  latter  scattered  or  given  away  by  the 
captor.  Booty  taken  on  the  field  of  battle  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  property  of  the  conquering  army  ;  but  prisoners, 
aeeiinling  to  our  code,  arc  not  to  bo  despoiled  of  valuables 
found  on  their  persons  or  ot  extra  clothing.  It  is.  however, 
added  that  large  sums  found  on  the  persons  or  in  tlie  pos- 
session of  prisoners  may  be  taken  from  them  aflcr  leaving 
enough  for  their  support.  (.7)  In  storming  fortified  towns 
the  practice,  even  under  humane  commanders,  has  been  to 
put  little  restraint  on  their  troops.  But  nowiierc  is  greater 
liumanity  needed,  since  the  inhabitanis  arc  liable  to  a 
triple  curse — to  the  horrors  of  bombardment,  to  the  suf- 
feriDg:^  and  discomforts  arising  from  a  multitude  of  troops 
cooped  up  within  the  same  walls,  and  to  the  final  storm.  Tho 
forces  of  war  can  and  ought  to  protect  houses  and  persons 
from  plunder  at  such  a  season.  {Ii)  The  rules  of  war  allow 
of  certain  communications  between  hostile  countries  or  hos- 
tile armies,  such  as  those  by  flags  of  truce,  heralds,  cartels 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  These  persons,  if  admitted 
within  the  enemy's  lines,  have  a  sacred  character,  but  it 
may  lie  inexpedient  to  receive  them,  and  of  this  tbo  party 
visited  must  judge. 

A  few  remarks  need  to  be  added  here  in  respect  to  cer- 
tain kinds  of  war,  on  account  of  something  peculiar  in  ouc 
of  the  parties.  One  of  these  is  war  with  ftaraffet,  where 
the  simple  rule  of  humanity  is  all  that  can  be  required  of 
the  civilized  combatant.  The  parties  being  unequal,  and 
one  of  them  ignorant,  distrustful,  and  perfidious,  there  can 
be  no  law  of  nations  to  govern  their  intercourse.  Another 
in  war  with  pirates.  A  pirate  is  a  sea-rover  who  preys  on 
the  vessels  and  goods  of  any  nation  that  he  falls  in  with, 
or  makes  descents  on  tho  land  for  a  similar  purpose  of 
]'Iundcr,  A  privateer  exceeding  its  commission  might  not 
be  accounted  .as  a  piratical  vessel,  but  one  with  a  commis- 
sion from  tlic  ticn  opposite  belligerents  would  be  obnoxious 
to  this  charaeter,  since  the  only  motive  for  such  a  double 
commission  is  plunder  of  both  parties  and  of  vessels  bound 
to  the  ports  of  either.  The  vessel  of  a  part  of  a  state,  or- 
ganized for  rebellion  and  independence,  has  been  held  to  bo 
piratical,  because,  although  it  may  have  received  a  com- 
mission from  tlie  rebel  government,  it  carries  a  flag  un- 
known to  international  law.  and  commits  treason  against 
its  legitimate  country.  But  the  better  opinion  is  that  as 
such  a  vessel  does  not  scour  the  sea  for  tho  purpose  of 
plunder,  and  wages  war  with  but  one  nation,  it  ivants  two 
import.ant  characteristics  of  piracy.  Piracy,  in  the  inter- 
national sense  of  the  word,  is  a  crinio  against  all  nations, 
but  each  nation  in  its  own  criminal  coilo  may  class  other 
crimes  under  this  heail ;  thus,  the  IT.  S.  made  the  slave- 
trade  to  be  piracy  for  all  citizens  on  any  ship,  and  for  per- 
sons not  citizens  on  our  vessels  ;  yet,  for  all  that,  (ho  slave- 
trad'-,  though  it  might  bo  made  criminal  by  tho  laws  of 
all  civilizc'I  nations,  is  not  piratical  in  an  international 
sense,  A  sbive-trading  vessel  from  this  country  could  not 
bo  captured  by  the  cruisers  of  any  other  country  without 
speeial  treaty  to  that  elTect :  but  an  act  of  strict  piracy 
could  l)c  tried  everywliere,  ft)r  a  piratical  ship,  as  being  at 
war  with  t1^  world,  could  be  captured  by  the  vessel  of  any 
iiafion.  Still  a  third  kind  of  war  with  marked  peculiar- 
ities is  that  firfircru  a  utothrr-countfi/  and  a  rrroltcil  rolotn/, 
or  a  state  and  the  people  of  a  seceding  territory.  Here  tho 
first  question  is.  Docs  war  exist?  for  tho  commencement 
of  such  a  war  is  often  difiicult  to  bo  determined.  It  may 
bo  a  sedition  or  an  insurrection;  it  may  need  only  the  civil 
power  to  (piell  it  or  a  slight  military  movement.  But  or- 
ganization under  a  new  government,  ajiparent  determina- 
tion to  make  the  secession  complete,  laws  and  practical  ef- 
forts for  creating  an  army  or  a  navy,  positive  acts  of  war 
following  all  this,  can  give  such  an  aspect  to  the  movo- 
ment  that  othernations  will  have  a  right  to  regard  the  fact 
of  war  as  manifest.  For,  be  it  observed,  other  nations 
have  tbo  samo  right  of  judging  whether  civil  war  or  re- 
bellion exists,  as  they  have  of  judging  when  it  has  ceased 
to  exist,  and  when  the  intlepcndcneo  of  the  rebels  ought  to 
lie  ])raeticMly  acknowledged.  And  this  judgment  of  theirs 
is  the  more  justifiable,  if  the  mother-eountry  sanctions  it  by 
belligerent  acts,  such  as  proclamations  nf  blockade  or  levies 
of  troops.  AVhen,  now,  such  a  kind  of  war  exists,  the  re- 
lation lietwoen  the  parties  to  it  is  peculiar  in  this— that 
every  reliel  is  technically  a  traitor,  waging  war  against 
his  own  lawful  government,  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  its 


enemies.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  not  killed  in  war  may 
bo  banged  by  sentence  military  or  civil.  But  in  general, 
at  the  present  day,  when  so  many  revolutions  are  attempted, 
such  severity  would  only  awaken  the  spirit  of  retaliation 
or  of  revenge:  and  so  also  to  act  on  the  principle  that 
rebel  cruisers  are  piratical  would  only  embitter  the  feelings 
of  the  rebels,  shock  foreigners,  and  provoke  remonstrance, 
if  not  interference.  The  true  policy  is  to  treat  sueh  rebels 
as  Jutti  Iiostfs  on  land  and  on  the  sea,  entitled  to  the  samo 
rules  of  war  as  other  belligerents.  A  nation  can  employ 
also  against  its  rebels  the  same  means  of  war  as  if  they 
had  been  foreigners  from  the  beginning — can  obstruct  tho 
avenues  of  trade  with  Ihem,  and,  after  due  notice,  seize  on 
foreign  vessels  attempting  sueh  trade.  All  this  being  in- 
cident to  an  international  war,  foreigners  are  bound  to  re- 
spect sueh  proceedings.  Further  than  this,  AVhat  is  the  rela- 
tion of  foreigners  to  the  two  contestants  ?  One  of  these  is  an 
acknowledged  state :  the  otherhas  no  ni/erj(«/f*o««/existence, 
and  so  towards  the  latter  foreigners  have  no  intmititioual 
obligations  whatever.  If  they  give  it  aid,  this  is  a  cause 
of  war  for  the  parent  state:  if  they  recognize  it,  and  so 
concede  to  it  an  international  status,  this  too  is  a  cause  of 
war;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  help  in  its  subju- 
gation if  they  please,  thus  rendering  service  to  a  friend  ; 
they  may  refuse  its  ships  admittance  into  their  harbors; 
they  may  decline  to  acknowledge  title  gained  by  sales  made 
of  captured  vessels  under  its  authority.  All  that  thej'  are 
bound  to  do  is  to  exercise  towards  its  tr<H)ps  or  ships  the  samo 
spirit  of  humanity  with  which  they  would  treat  refugees 
from  a  battle  or  from  a  storm  at  sea.  The  common  practice, 
however,  as  far  as  there  is  any,  is  to  take  a  neutral  atti- 
tude;  to  acknowledge  the  rovolters'  vessels  as  engaged  in 
regular  war;  to  give  both  parties  the  same  privileges  th.it 
arc  conceded  to  belligerents  in  any  other  contest.  That  such 
concessions  must  tend  to  encourage  revolutionary  govern- 
ments, to  give  them  the  feeling  of  having  reached  tho  dig- 
nity of  a  world-})ower,  is  manifest. 

War,  whoever  the  parties  to  it  are,  contemplates  capture 
and  conquest.  These  arc  so  far  morally  justifiable  in  a 
just  war  as  they  have  it  for  their  object  to  procure  the 
means  of  compensation  for  wrong  previously  inflicted,  to 
pay  tho  expenses  of  obtaining  justice,  and  to  provide  some 
security  for  tho  future.  But  as  both  belligerents  generally 
claim  to  have  the  right  on  their  side,  and  as  there  is  no  ar- 
biter between  nations,  the  facts  and  results  of  war  arc  ac- 
quiesced in,  unless  outrages  are  committed,  or  wrong  dono 
which  excites  in  a  high  degree  the  moral  sense  of  the  world. 
As  for  capture,  which  has  been  a  title  of  the  law  of  nations 
discussed  and  shaped  by  the  courts  more  than  any  other  in 
times  past,  its  importance  will  be  much  less  in  times  to 
come,  since  now  neutral  ships  may  carry  enemies'  g<H)ds 
with  impunity,  and  therefore  to  a  greater  extent  than  here- 
tofore will  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The  motives  of  gov- 
ernments in  sending  cruisers  out  upon  the  sea  for  purposes 
of  c;ipture  are  to  distress  and  annoy  the  enemy — to  pro- 
ilucc  such  derangements  in  the  eommeree  of  his  subjects  as 
to  make  him  willing  to  come  to  equitable  terms  of  peace. 
No  one.  as  we  have  seen,  can  make  captures  unless  under 
authority  from  a  government.  When  a  capture  is  made,  a 
question  may  arise  as  to  its  validity,  and  then  no  property 
can  be  passed  by  sale  with  a  good  title,  unless  the  jtroper 
court  of  the  country  to  which  the  eaptiir  and  his  vessel  be- 
long, gives  a  title  after  examination  of  the  facts.  The  shij) 
and  goods  taken,  however,  belong  presumptively  to  tho 
government  or  country  in  the  interval  between  capture  and 
such  judicial  decision.  Hence,  if  for  any  reason  it  is  in- 
convenient for  a  captor  to  carry  or  send  his  prize  into  port, 
a  very  barbarous  usage  allows  him  to  burn  it.  A  great 
deal  of  destruction  of  ships  and  goods  took  plnce  in  con- 
formity with  this  usage  in  our  late  war  of  secession,  ns  tho 
Confederates  had  no  ports  into  which  they  could  take  their 
prizes.  It  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Knglish  courts  umler 
thcconilition,  however,  of  responsibility  of  the  captor  ur  his 
government,  and  was  j)ractiscd  by  us  in  tlie  Uev(dutionary 
war,  and  by  Franco  in  tho  wars  of  tho  first  part  of  this 
century.  It  is  a  dangerous  practice  if  a  neutral  vessel  is 
HO  treated.  A  better  way  of  treating  prizes,  wliieli  it  is 
very  inconvenient  to  convey  into  port,  is  to  allow  them  to 
proceecl  on  their  voyage  under  what  is  called  a  ransom 
contract.  That  is.  as  a  prisoner  of  war  or  his  friends  for- 
merly paid  a  sum  of  money  for  his  liberatitm.  or  liargaineil 
so  to  do,  90  a  captured  vessel  could  be  redeeiue.i  from  cap- 
tivity on  similar  conditions.  Tlie  validity  of  sueh  a  con- 
tract is  reeognizerl  by  the  law  of  nations,  but  may  bo 
against  the  laws  of  jiarticulur  nations,  whose  cruisers,  there- 
fore, nro  under  especial  temptation  to  burn  their  jirizes. 
The  ransom-contract  secures  tlie  captured  ship  ngainut  fur- 
ther eiipturo  from  tho  vessels  of  the  captor's  country  or  of 
its  iillies.  provided  it  goes  on  a  specified  course,  so  far  ns 
violence  of  the  weather  does  not  prevent.  To  secure  the 
payment  of  tbo  contract  a  hostage  ia  sometimes  delivered 
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over  to  the  captor.  The  contract  is  forfeited  if  the  cap- 
turing cruiser  is  itself  taken  with  that  document  or  the 
hostage  on  board.  The  various  questions  relating  to  ran- 
som which  may  come  before  courts  must  be  left  to  larger 
treatises,  especially  to  such  as  Wildmau's  fnstitntes,  written 
especially  for  lawyers  practising  in  prize-courts.  Nor  have 
we  any  space  for  the  doctrine  of  salvage  or  the  reward 
paid  fur  saving  a  vessel,  which,  although  it  comes  within 
the  province  of  international  law,  is  for  the  most  part  de- 
termined by  the  law  of  each  particular  country,  and  has 
little  more  to  do  with  war  than  with  peace. 

Recapture,  or  the  recovery  of  a  captured  vessel  by  a 
cruiser  of  the  same  country  or  of  its  ally,  has  been  treated  of 
by  most  text-writers  under  the  form  of  the  Roman  doctrine 
of  postliminy.  As,  however,  the  principles  of  recapture 
differ  almost' as  much  from  those  of  postliminy  as  they 
resemble  them,  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  the  meaning  of 
that  term  to  the  article  on  it  in  this  Cifclupixdia,  and  content 
ourselves  with  giving  the  briefest  explanation  possible  of  re- 
capture. If  a  vessel,  having  been  taken,  is  carried  iu/ra 
pi\Tsnli«i — that  is,  to  a  place  where  by  international  law  a 
capture  cannot  be  made — and  is  condemned  as  lawful  prize 
of  war,  its  foraier  owner's  right  of  property  ceases.  If  cap- 
tured again  after  this,  it  is  like  any  other  property  taken 
from  a  hostile  owner.  Kecapture,  then,  holds  good  only 
when  a  prize  is  on  the  way  to  a  place  of  security;  if  it  is 
effected  within  these  limits,  the  property  reverts  to  the 
original  owner,  subject  to  the  payment  of  such  salvage  as 
the  law  of  the  laud  prescribes.  If  men  are  recaptured, 
there  is  no  salvage  or  ransom-money,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  that  can  be  demanded  for  them  according  to  inter- 
national usage.  If  prisoners  of  war  in  a  port  of  a  neutral 
escape  to  the  shore,  they  caunot  lawfully  bo  surrendered ; 
and  this  is  a  point  where  Roman  and  modern  law  agrees. 
There  is  also  a  case  hearing  analogy  to  recapture  ou  a  large 
scale  where  after  conquest  a  government  is  set  up  and  the 
country  is  again  recovered  by  its  own  troops  or  those  of 
its  ally.  The  point  of  difficulty  here  is.  What  are  the  rights 
of  the  restored  government,  and  what  respect  is  due  to  the 
ordinances  of  the  conqueror  during  his  temporary  sway? 
It  is  easily  seen  that  some  very  perplexing  political  ques- 
tions may  arise  in  such  a  state  of  things  ;  we  may  refer  the 
reader  to  Phillimore  for  the  extended  consideration  of  some 
of  them.  Supposing  the  conqueror  to  have  not  only  occu- 
pied, but  also  politically  organized,  the  land  before  being 
driven  out,  we  may  say,  in  general,  (1)  that  whatever  in 
this  interim  he  does  by  virtue  of  his  political  power,  legit- 
imately exercised,  is  valid.  Taxes  paid  to  his  collectors 
cannot  be  recovered  from  them  on  the  ground  of  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  the  government.  Legal  acts,  done  by  officials  or 
subordinates  of  his  during  his  supremacy,  are  justifiable  on 
their  part.  If  he  sells  state  property  or  borrows  money  on 
the  credit  of  the  state,  this  too  is  valid  if  done  for  ordinary 
state  purposes,  and  not  with  a  manifestly  flagitious  object 
in  view.  Thus,  the  acts  of  Napoleon  as  head  fir  facto  of 
France  between  his  arrival  at  Paris  in  Mar.,  1815,  and  his 
surrender  to  Capt.  Maitland  in  July,  had  validity;  taxes 
already  imposed,  but  collected  by  his  officials,  were  legally 
collected,  and  new  taxes,  if  collected  in  this  interval  and 
paid  over,  could  not  be  recovered  by  private  persons.  Ijut 
(2)  none  of  his  changes  in  the  constitution  or  law  have  any 
claim  to  permanence;  and  (3)  the  restored  or  legitimate 
government  has  not  the  authority  of  going  back  of  its  res- 
toration and  claiming  whatever  services  or  dues  it  could 
have  claimed  during  the  intermission.  It  is  manifest  that 
sume  such  rules  are  necessary  to  avoid  the  perplexity  of 
private  persons  in  regard  to  obedience,  and  to  mitigate  the 
sway  of  a  tyrannical  conqueror. 

The  last  point  relating  to  war,  as  considered  in  relation 
only  to  the  belligerents,  is  its  suspension  and  termination. 
(1)  There  are  suspensions  of  war  with  a  special  and  par- 
ticular object  in  view,  or  having  effect  only  so  far  as  cer- 
tain individuals  are  concerned.  Here  belong  licenses  to 
trade,  which  need  no  explanation,  except  the  remark  that 
they  arc  of  strict  interpretation,  which  is  true  also  of  pass- 
])ort3  and  safe-conducts  or  permissions  to  enter  a  hostile 
territory  for  certain  specific  and  temporary  purposes.  Here 
we  may  mention  also  conventions  relating  to  the  war,  such 
as  a  commander  is  allowed  to  make,  or  makes  under  neces- 
sity, arrangements  respecting  the  manner  of  carrying  on 
war.  cartels  and  ransom-contracts  (before  mentioned),  ca- 
pitulations, conventions  relating  to  exchange  of  prisoners  or 
to  requisitions.  (2)  Truce. — This  is  a  suspension  either  of 
all  the  operations  of  war,  or  of  those  in  a  particular  quarter 
or  before  a  particular  place.  Such  agreements  are  made  by 
a  sovereign,  or  by  a  military  commander  so  far  as  he  has 
authority  for  such  a  purpose.  They  commence  and  termi- 
nate at  a  certain  day.  and  need  no  notice  of  their  expiration. 
Or,  if  the  truce  is  general,  different  days  may  be  appointed 
for  the  beginning  and  end  in  different  quarters  of  the  world. 
Truce   allows   generally   a   return  to  peaceful    (or   rather 


to  non-warlike)  relations  for  a  definite  period,  but  does  not 
involve  withdrawal  of  armies  from  before  a  fortress  or  from 
a  special  theatre  of  war.  A  question  on  which  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  prevails  is,  AVhat  can  be  done  during 
a  truce,  and  especially  whether  a  besieged  place  may  repair 
its  walls  and  construct  new  works  in  such  an  interval  ?  An 
answer  which  would  perhaps  fail  of  removing  all  difficulty 
might  be,  that  anything  might  be  done  which  would  havo 
been  directly  prevented  by  war,  or  which  is  not  in  itself  a 
directly  hostile  movement.  Thus,  a  besieging  army  cannot 
lawfully  add  to  its  works  of  siege,  and  a  fortress  cannot  be 
repaired — at  least  in  places  which  would  have  been  com- 
manded by  the  guns  of  the  enemy.  (;;)  Treaties  of  Pence. 
— The  only  rational  object  of  war  is  to  secure  a  state  of 
justice  involving  reparation  and  security  for  the  future. 
Treaties  of  peace,  being  appeals  to  force,  do  not  always 
bring  the  adversaries  to  just  terms,  but,  whatever  their  re- 
sult, they  are  the  most  important  acts  of  treaty-making 
powers  ;  they  often  form  epochs  in  national  or  in  continental 
history.  To  name  o\\\y  one  or  two ;  the  Peace  of  "West- 
phalia, those  of  Nimeguen,  Ryswick,  and  Utrecht-Baden, 
the  Treaties  of  Paris  and  of  Ilubertsbcrg  in  ITGii,  the  Peace 
of  Paris  and  that  of  Versailles  in  17So,  the  two  treaties  of 
Paris  in  lSl-1  and  1S16  respectively,  the  Peace  of  Zurich 
in  1859  and  of  Prague  in  ISGO,  and  the  Peace  of  Paris  in 
1S5C  (on  account  especially  of  its  international  character), 
indicate  memorable  changes  of  relative  strength,  or  mark  a 
new  policy,  or  bring  in  a  new  dynasty,  or  are  in  some  way 
the  eras  of  some  kind  of  progress.  The^'  are  the  hands  of  a 
clock,  but  the  war  was  the  moving  force. 

Treaties  of  peace  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  in- 
terpretation with  others  made  by  the  constitutional  power 
in  the  state,  etc. — We  have  already  considered  the  effect  of 
war  on  previous  treaties,  and  on  particular  arrangements 
of  those  treaties.  Only  two  additional  points  remain  to 
be  considered :  ((()  When  do  treaties  go  into  effect?  They 
bind  the  parties,  as  we  have  seen,  when  they  are  signed  or 
when  they  are  ratified.  They  bind  individuals  when  they 
receive  news  that  such  treaties  have  been  made.  lu  the 
interval  between  ratification  and  knowledge  of  the  peace 
by  military  officers  or  by  cruisers,  injuries  must  be  made 
good  by  the  country  to  which  the  party  committing  the  in- 
jury belongs.  Captures  made  after  a  peace,  but  without 
knowledge  of  it,  have  been  held  to  subject  the  capturing 
officer  to  civil  damages,  for  which  he  would  have  a  right  to 
demand  compensation  from  his  government.  Captures, 
again,  made  before  the  time  for  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties, but  with  knowledge  that  peace  has  been  concluded, 
arc  held  to  be  invalid  and  subject  to  restoration,  {b)  Tho 
effect  of  peace  is  to  put  an  end  not  only  to  a  war,  hut  also  to 
all  complaints  relating  to  the  subject  for  which  war  was 
undertaken.  It  is  an  oblivion  or  amnesty  of  all  past  diffi- 
culties. A  new  war  can  be  undertaken  for  similar  causes 
of  complaint,  but  not  for  the  same.  They  are  forgotten 
and  forgiven,  whether  mentioned  in  the  treaty  or  passed 
over  in  silence.  In  regard  to  the  state  in  which  the  war 
leaves  the  parties,  if  the  treaty  makes  no  mention  of  this 
point,  the  principle  of  xiti  jiosst'detis  is  admitted.  Terri- 
tory stays  in  the  actual  occupant's  hands  unless  passed 
over  by  express  agreement,  and  a  strong  place  must  be  re- 
stored without  injury  to  its  works.  When  a  part  of  a  coun- 
try is  yielded  up  at  peace  to  the  enemy,  the  former  sov- 
ereign is  neither  bound  to  make  compensation  to  those  who 
sufl'er  by  the  change  of  jurisdiction,  nor  to  secure  the  new 
sovereign  against  resistance  from  the  inhabitants  to  hi?  au- 
thority. All  he  does  is  to  renounce  his  own  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction. 

Two  topics  remain  to  he  considered,  both  of  which  are 
of  prime  importance — the  rt't/hts  and  obligationa  of  neutral 
nations,  an<l  the  liabilities  and  ri(/hts  of  ventral  trade.  In 
modern  times  neutral  interests  have  become  of  such  mo- 
ment that  a  war  between  any  two  states  under  our  modern 
international  law  produces  wide-sweeping  effects  such  as 
ancient  history  never  knew.  All  industry  and  finance  is 
filled  with  apprehension;  the  neutral  asks  what  he  can  do 
to  avert  the  effects  of  war  from  his  borders  by  changing 
the  course  of  trade,  or  how  he  can  interfere  by  influence  to 
prevent  or  abridge  war.  And  it  may  ere  long  become  a 
serious  question  whether,  considering  the  increased  amount 
of  disaster  that  war  brings  on  the  world  in  modern  times, 
the  nations  should  have  unlimited  power  to  declare  war — 
whether  neutrals  ought  not  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter 
— whether,  in  short,  as  civilized  nations  are  brought  by 
their  closeness  of  interest  into  something  like  a  confederacy, 
they  ought  not  to  have  something  like  the  political  authority 
of  a  confederacy,  so  as  to  have  a  deciding  influence,  at 
least,  in  all  external  wars. 

A  neutral  is  a  state  which  is  a  friend  to  both  the  bellig- 
erents and  takes  no  part  in  the  war.  Sometimes,  according 
to  an  earlier  treaty,  a  power  of  Europe  has  been  hound,  on 
tho  breaking  out  of  war,  to  furnish  troops  to  one  of  the 
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belligerents:  but  it  is  plain  that  the  other  may  regard  this 
as  the  act  of  an  ally  if  ho  chooses.     There  is  also  ii  neu- 
trality or  ucufrrih'zdtiou  now  known  to  public  law.  by  which 
a  certain  territory  and  its  inhabitants  have  put  on  the  cha- 
racter of  permanent  neutrality,  yo  that  no  armies  can  cross 
the  boundarica  of  such  a  state,  and  it  can  itself  engaj^e  in 
no  war.     Sui-h,  since  the  year  ISirj.has  been  the  condition 
of  Switzerland  and  of  part  of  Savoy — which  last-mcntioued 
country,  so  far  as  it  was  placed  in  this  condition,  continues 
in  it  since  its  cession  to  France  in  ISfiO  :  such  also  that  of 
lieli^ium  became,  after  its  disruption  from  Holland  in  ISIiO. 
And,  a^ain,  the  nortliern  powers  of  Europe  in  (wo  instances 
(in  17S0  ami  in  ISOD)  formed  what  was  called  armed  neu- 
ii-filiti/  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  certain  alleged  mari- 
time rights  against  both  the  belligerents;  but  a  league  like 
this   might  turn  into  a    secondary  war.     A   neutral  state 
must  bo  impartial  in  rendering  the  same  favors  to  both  bel- 
ligerents, but  this  is  far  from  being  enough.    It  must  stand 
aloof,  and  keep   its   territory  and  its   subjects  aloof  from 
the  war  as  far  as  possible.     Impartiality  may,  in  fact,  be 
a  great   privilege   and  assistance  to  one  of   the  parties, 
I'ut  none  at  all  to  the  other.     For  this  reason  especially 
tlie  modern  idea  of  neutrality  is  stricter  tlian  that  of  a  cen- 
tury or  of  two  centuries  ago.     While  the  neutral  state  thus 
stands  aloof,  it  must  bo  humane  to  both  parties,  receiving 
their  vessels  into   its  ports  when  driven  in   by  stress  of 
weather  or,  as  it  would  receive  fugitive  troops  on  the  lan<l, 
admitting  tiiem   into   its   waters   when  escaping   from   the 
cucmy;  yet  in  such  sort  tliat  ou  tlie  laud   the  troops  are 
disarmed,  while  the  vessels  can  do  nothing  more  than  mako 
the  necessary  repairs  and  procure  provisions.     The  neu- 
tral is  not  bound  to  allow  cruisers  to  enter  its  ports  with 
prizes  unless   obligated   by  treaty  ;    and   the   safest,   mopt 
neutral  course,  is  not  to  allow  this.     Much  less  can  ves- 
sels of  war  of  the  enemy  procure  military  stores.     Coal 
is  an  article  of  use   in   both  war  and  peace;  by  modern 
l>raetice — and  there   is   no  other — vessels  of  war  are  fur- 
nished with  cnougli  to  take  them  to  the  nearest  port  of 
their  own  country;  but  war-steamers  are  too  modern  for 
any  well-understood  rule  to  have  grown  up  in  this  respect. 
It  was  formerly  not  thought  to  be  unneutral  (o  allow  tran- 
sit to  foreign  armies  in  a  time  of  war;  and  Switzerland 
supplied  by  treaty  more  than  one  state  of   Europe  with 
mercenaries,  but  the  age  of  such  concessions  has  passed. 

It  has  become  of  far  more  importance  in  the  present  age 
than  it  ever  was  before  to  decide  what  neutrals  may  not  do 
and  may  allow  to  bo  done  within  their  territories  that  may 
have  a  bearing  on  the  fortunes  of  a  war.     Looking  first  at 
the  sc'jond  point,  what  neutrals  may  allow  or  suffer,  we  re- 
mark that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  those  private 
transacfions  and  those  ordinary  proceedings  of  trade  which 
cannot  be  prevented  without  considerable  aurveillancc,  and 
those  acts  of  individuals  which  are  open  to  inspection.    If 
a  neutral's  subject  lends  money  or  goes  abroad  privately  to 
serve  as  a  soldier,  or  exports  articles  to  a  blockaded  port, 
or  such  as  are  contraband  of  war  to  any  belligerent  port,  he 
docs  these  things  without  sanction  of  law ;  and  the  courts  both 
in  Great  IJritain  and  in  the  U.  S.  will  refuse  to  help  him  to 
recover  money  lent  to  a  belligerent,  on  the  ground  that  the 
transaction  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  (See  Phi  Hi  more, 
iii.  ^    lol.)     IJut  hitherto,  neutrals,  whilst  forbidding  or 
warning  against  most  of  these  things,  do  not  mako  them 
punishable.    It  is  otherwise  with  more  public  acts,  such  as 
building  war-vessels  for  a  belligerent  or  enlisting  men  for 
his  service.    Even  hero  commercial  cupidity  and  the  tricks   ! 
of  foreign  agents  can  often  prevent  the  purpose  which  they    i 
arc  attempting  to  aceomjdish    from  coming   to  light.     A 
neutral,  however,  if  it  be  his  duty  to  prevent  his  territory 
from    becoming   the   starting-place   for  carrying   on    war 
against  friends,  can   mako  efl'ectual  laws  and  maintain  an    I 
active  police.     It  is  not  tho  office  of  foreign  ambassadors   I 
and  consuls,  but  of  tho  home  government,  to  look  into  such  ' 
trespasses,  and  tho  more,  because  they  otborwiso   expose  I 
tliorn selves    to    com|daints    from    tho    injured   belligerent.    | 
On    tho  other  hand,  the  conduct  of   neutral   govcrninentn  ' 
themselves  is  tolerably  cle.ar.     They  cannot  lend  money  or  j 
troops  to  cither  belligerent,  or  open  their  ports  for  hostile  | 
jiurposcs,  or  permit  their  courts  lo  be  used  for  deciding 
questions  of  jirize  where  either  of  the  belligerents  in  con-  I 
eerned.     To  secure  the  neutral   eon<luct  <»r  their  subjects,  ' 
neutrality  laws  are  enacted  by  several  nations,  perhaps  by   i 
all  who  arc  under  the  Christian  law  of  nations.     Thus,  tho  | 
I*.  S.  passed  one  in  1H17  which  is  still  in  forci',  and  Orcat 
liritain  one  (.01)  (ico.  III.  ch.  I>0)  which  conlinucii  in  force  ' 
unlil    1870,  when   a   new  act  was  piisscd,  entilled,  like  the  . 
first,  a  **  foreign  enlistment  act,"  but  fur  more  stringent  and   , 
conceding  fur  more  power  to  tho  administration.      Under 
the  first   British  act  vessels  tlestined  to  prey  on  tho  eom- 
nicrcc    of   the    V.  S.   in   tho    interest  of    tho  ronfederatcs 
ulippcd  out  from   Uritish  ports  and  did  their  work  effect- 
ually,    tircat  complaints  arose  on  our  »ide,  until   in  May, 


I  1871,  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  effected,  containing 
!  three  rules   which   the  parties  agreed  lo   have  applied  in 
deciding  their  past  difficulties,  to  observe  for  the  future  be- 
tween themselves,  and  to  urge  on  the  acceptance  of  other 
j  nations.     These  rules  are — that  "  a  neutral  government  is 
[  bound, ^irw,  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out, 
arming,  or  equipping,  within  it.-*  jurisdiction,  of  nn}-  vessel 
I  which  it  has  reasonable  ground   to  believe  is   intended  to 
cruise  or  to  carry  on  war  against  a  power  with  which  it  is 
1  at  peace:  and  also  to  use  like  diligence  to  prevent  the  de- 
j  parturc  from  its  jurisdiction   of   any  vessel   intended   to 
I  cruise  or  carry  on   war  as  above,  such  vessel  having  been 
j  specially  adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  surhjuris- 
I  diction   to   warlike  use;  Hccondly,  noi  to  permit  or  sutler 
I  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of  its  ports  or  waters  as  the 
I  base  of  naval  ojicrations  against  the  other,  or  for  tho  pur- 
!  pose  of  the  renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  supplies 
I  or  arms,  or  the  recruitment  of  men  ;  tfn'rdft/,  to  exercise  duo 
;  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and  waters,  and  as  to  all  persons 
within  its  jurisdiction,  to  jtrevent  any  violation  of  the  fore- 
going obligations  and  duties."     In  regard  to  tho  meaning 
of  these  rules,  we  observe  that  ''due  diligence,"  as  well  as 
"reasonable  grounds  of  belief,"  is  necessarily  indefinite; 
only  the  facts  of  the  case  can  determine  whether  one  neu- 
tral has  reason  to  com])lain  of  the  other  as  to  these  points. 
A  most  important  question  of  interpretation  is  whether  "  to 
prevent  the  departure  from  its  jurisdiction  "  relates  only  to 
tho  original  departure,  wlien  the  vessel  is  ready  for  sea,  or 
to  any  future  departure,  if  it  should  enter  tho  ports  of  the 
same  neutral.     We  have  good  reason   to  believe  that  the 
eonimissionors  of   tho   U.  S.  understood  the  words  in   tho 
latter  sense,  and  so  also  did  the  judges,  or  tho  majority  of 
the  judges,  at  the  tribunal  of  (Jeneva.     In  other  words,  tho 
crime  rests  on  the  vessel,  and  the  flag  which  it  floats  docs 
not  protect  it;  which  is  thus  true  of  the  vessel  of  ntiy  cs- 
taUhhcd  government,  but  muvh  iimre  of  a  vessel  belonging 
to  an  organized  revolutionary  body,  which  has  no  rights  or 
status  under  the  law  of  nations. 

Neutrals,  on  the  other  hand,  have  important  rights 
against  belligerents,  the  princijial  one  of  which  is  that 
their  territory  or  the  sea  within  their  jurisdiction  shall  not 
bo  touched  by  operations  of  war.  Accordingly,  a  capture 
made  within  neutral  waters,  even  if  in  hot  pursuit  and 
flight  the  contending  vessels  pass  out  of  the  ojicn  sea,  is 
vitiated;  an<l  (he  same  is  to  be  said  of  cajiturcs  following 
a  contest  in  neutral  waters  which  is  completed  on  the  high 
seas.  Tho  neutral  has  a  right  to  demand  from  the  bellig- 
erent captor  satisfaction  for  such  invasion  of  his  rights,  to 
seize  the  prize  if  brought  within  its  waters,  and  perhaps  to 
chase  and  arrest  tho  captor  on  his  way  from  the  scene  of 
the  ofl'ence.  So  any  attempt  to  compromise  the  neutral's 
position  by  enlisting  men  to  servo  in  war,  or  by  inducing 
them  to  go  aboard  for  tho  purpose  of  enlisting,  is  an  in- 
fraction of  the  law  of  nations,  connivance  at  which  on 
the  part  of  the  IJrifish  ambassailor  in  LSoO  led  the  U.  S.  to 
demand  his  removal. — The  sul»jeet  of  arresting  neutral 
vessels  on  the  high  seas  will  be  considered  under  the  head 
of  Sfnvch  and  \'{)fitfttinti. 

The  Li-ahiflfUH  and  IlLihtH  of  Xiutral  Trade.— [a)  Here, 
when  we  speak  of  neutral  owners  and  neutral  property,  the 
word  nrittrnl  is  taken  in  a  qualified  sense.  He  is  a  neutral 
owner  who  is  resident  in  a  neutral  country,  and  that  is 
neutral  property  which  is  owned  by  a  neutral  and  is  tho 
product  of  neutral  soil.  That,  on  the  contrary,  is  hostile 
property  which  belongs  to  a  jterson  resident  in  a  hostile 
country,  and  hostile  property  is  his  jiropcrty  or  the  jirodue- 
tion  of  hostile  soil.  It  may  happen  that  one  partner  is 
hostile  and  one  neutral;  if  capture  takes  jilace,  their  rc- 
sj)cetivo  interests  in  the  ciuicern  will  decide  how  much  is 
exempt  from,  and  how  much  is  liable  to,  the  laws  of^  cap- 
ture. If  a  person  resident  in  a  neutral  country  has  a  plaeo 
of  business  and  capital  in  a  hostile  one,  he  has  so  far 
forth  a  hostile  character;  but  tho  English  courts  have  ruleil 
that  a  person  domiciled  in  a  hostile  country,  but  having  a 
commereial  house  in  a  neutral  one,  is  not  neutral,  but  hos- 
tile. To  these  particulars  wo  add  that  a  hostile  Hag  or 
license  to  trade  makes  a  ship  hostile;  that  paj)ers  relating 
to  the  nationality  of  a  vessel  cannot  be  changed  during  a 
voyage  without  strong  evidence  of  fraud  ;  an<l  that  produce 
of  soil  whieh  a  neutral  owns  in  a  hostile  country  follows 
tho  character  of  tho  soil. 

(h)  A  subject  of  a  neutral  may  identify  himself  with  ono 
of  tho  bolligerents  in  several  ways:  ho  may  carry  contra- 
band of  war.  or  try  lo  break  blockade,  or  take  out  a  trad- 
ing license,  whether  between  tho  belligerent  molhercountry 
an<l  a  colony  or  between  ports  along  the  belligerent's  eimst. 
Mo!«(  of  these  aetions  would  bo  regarded  as  criminal,  and 
as  exposing  a  vessel  to  jMiins  and  penalties.  ItuI  tlie  ques- 
tions arise.  What  may  a  neutral  vessel  vhi'f  whal  may  it 
not  do?  That  it  can  ilo  unnoulrni  acts  is  undouhlcil ;  Ihat 
tho  belligcronta  ought  not  to  atop  neutral  traUo,  unless  in 
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sclf-dcfenee»  will  be  generally  admitted.  The  great  diffi- 
cultly always  was,  until  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  to  decide 
whose  goods  the  neutral  trader  might  take  on  board  of  his 
vessel.  Numberless  were  the  contentions,  the  diverse  ar- 
rani^cmeuts  by  treaty,  on  that  subject.  The  second  and 
third  rules  of  that  Declaration  laid  the  basis  for  uniformity 
of  practice  among  the  signers ;  and  as  they  are  such  as  the 
U.  S.  always  strove  to  have  come  into  operation,  they  may 
lie  said  to'  be  all  but  universal,  although  we  have  never 
given  our  adhesion  to  them.  They  are,^that  the  "neutral 
Hag  covers  the  enemy's  goods  with  the'exccption  of  con- 
traband of  war,"  and  that  '*  neutral  goods,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under 
an  enemy's  flag."  Enemies'  goods  on  enemies'  vessels  are 
still  liable  to  capture,  whatever  be  their  quality  ;  but  as  the 
cautious  trader,  to  avoid  risk,  would  employ  a  neutral  ves- 
sel, the  amount  of  property  on  the  open  sea  exposed  to  the 
vessels  of  the  other  enemy  will  be  very  small ;  the  number 
of  captures  hereafter  may  be  expected  to  be  very  small; 
and  as  privateers  will  cease  to  be  employed  as  an  auxiliary 
to  national  vessels,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  ere  long  no  goods 
or  ships  will  be  exposed  to  capture  but  such  as  directly  aid 
in  war.  The  law  of  the  future,  in  short,  will  provide  that 
there  shall  be  no  difference  between  neutrals  and  enemies 
in  regard  to  the  right  of  undisturbed  passage  over  the 
sea. 

(f )  The  history  of  past  rules  and  opinions  touching  lia- 
bility to  capture  is  too  largo  a  subject,  and  withal  too  anti- 
quated, for  us  to  enter  into  in  an  article  like  this.  We  will 
only  add  on  that  point  one  or  two  sentences  which  may 
serve  to  aid  in  understanding  former  practice  and  histori- 
cal allusions  to  it.  Two  rules,  then,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  in  conflict  heretofore — one  making  capture  to  depend 
on  the  national it>/  of  property  conveyed  over  the  sea;  the 
othnr,  on  the  nationafiti/  of  the  conveying  vessel.  By  the 
fir?t  rule  the  neutral's  goods  were  safe  on  any  vessel,  the 
belligerent's  unsafe  on  any  vessel.  By  the  second,  the 
neutral's  ship  protected  thegoods,  the  belligerent's  exposed 
them  to  capture;  or,  to  put  this  into  another  form,  free 
ships  made  free  goods,  enemies'  ships  made  goods  hostile. 
As  for  the  last  part  of  this  rule,  it  was  of  slight  importance 
what  usage  should  prevail  in  regard  to  enemies'  ships  car- 
rying neutrals'  goods,  for  in  war  the  neutral  would  naturally 
do  more  of  his  own  carrying  than  before.  But  it  was  of 
great  importance  to  the  belligerent  that  the  neutral  flag 
should  not  protect  his  enemy's  goods,  while  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  the  neutral  that  a  rich  earrying-trade  should 
bo  opened  to  him  in  time  of  war.  In  this  eonfliet  of  prac- 
tice the  belligerent  interests,  especially  those  of  a  nation, 
like  G-rcat  Britain,  with  a  naval  force  strong  enough  to 
jirutcct  itself  and  annoy  its  foe,  prevailed  ;  aud  so,  on  the 
whole,  the  first  of  these  two  rules  had  the  most  vogue 
when  treaty  did  not  intervene — the  rule,  namely,  that  the 
property  of  a  neutral  is  safe  under  any  flag,  and  that  of  an 
enemy  unsafe  under  any  flag.  This  rule  exposed  the  neu- 
tral to  great  annoyance,  as  his  cargo  might  be  mainly  hos- 
tile ;  but  we  must  regard  it,  nfter  all,  as  most  just  that  not 
the  vehicle  but  the  property  should  determine  liability  to 
capture.  For  the  reason  for  capture  is — apart  from  eases 
of  blockade  and  contraband — that  the  thing  in  question 
belongs  to  an  enemy;  and  a  neutral  certainly  has  a  right 
to  take  his  friend's  goods  on  his  vessels,  and  to  use  his 
friend's  vessel  for  the  same  purpose.  The  war-right  of  his 
friend's  enemy  may  subject  liim  to  inconvenience,  but 
neither  his  property  nor  his  right  of  payment  for  freight 
ought  to  be  taken  from  him.  The  present  rules — that  is, 
the  rules  of  I  Sj6 — are  not  more  just,  but  they  are  more  hu- 
mane, than  those  whleh  Great  Britain  and  our  Supreme 
Court  held  to  be  the  true  law  of  nations.  (See  Introduc- 
tion to  International  Law,  by  the  author  of  this  article,  §^ 
ir,9  6—171.) 

(if)  When,  under  the  old  rules  of  capture,  a  neutral  ship 
was  found  with  an  enemy's  goods  on  board,  freight  was 
paid  by  the  captor  for  the  voyage,  capture  being  considered 
equivalent  to  delivery  ;  but  when  a  hostile  vessel  was  cap- 
tured with  neutral  goods  on  board,  if  the  captor  conveyed 
them  to  their  original  destination,  he  was  allowed  to  charge 
freight,  otherwise  no  freight  was  due. 

(c)  When  a  neutral  used  an  armed  vessel  of  the  enomy 
for  conveying  his  goods,  he  exposed  them  to  capture,  ac- 
cording to  British  doctrine,  as  thereby  showing  an  intention 
to  resist  the  inconveniences  of  search  and  capture.  But 
our  courts  held  a  different  language,  for  why  would  the 
neutral  run  the  risk  of  the  total  destruction  of  his  goods  in 
consequence  of  an  engagement,  as  he  was  safe  already  from 
capture?  A  rule  for  this  case  is  now  of  no  great  import- 
ance, whichever  way  it  be  decided,  since  privateering  has 
ceased  in  great  measure,  and  ships  of  war  are  not  much  in 
the  practice  of  carrying  the  goods  of  private  persons. 

{  f)  Contraband  of  War. — The  word  *' contraband,"  orig- 
inally signifying  that  which  it  was  against  a  ban,  edict,  or 


proclamation  to  export  orto  import,  now  denotes  those  arti- 
cles which  a  neutral  cannot  send  to  a  country  in  a  state  of 
war  consistently  with  the  neutial  character  or  without  vio- 
lating the  law  of  nations.  These  are  articles  which  directly 
aid  the  operations  of  war,  and  to  send  these  to  an  enemy 
identifies  the  neutral  with  him.  I  may  assist  in  war  as 
effectually  by  sending  arms  or  gunpowder  as  by  getting 
men  to  enlist  in  a  belligerent's  service.  What  these  arti- 
cles are  is.  for  the  most  part,  pretty  generally  admitted, 
although  there  is  a  dispute  about  several  of  the  more  im- 
portant ones.  The  U.  S.  have  a  formula  which  has  been 
inserted  into  a  number  of  treaties  with  South  American 
republics.  This  list  includes — "(,1)  cannons,  mortars,  how- 
itzers, swivels,  blunderbusses,  muskets,  fusees,  rifles,  car- 
bines, pistols,  pikes,  swords,  sabres,  lances,  spears,  halberts, 
hand-grenades,  bombs,  powder,  matches,  balls,  and  all 
other  things  belonging  to  the  use  of  these  arms;  (2)  buck- 
lers, helmets,  breastplates,  coats-of-mail,  infantry  belts, 
and  clothes  made  up  in  a  military  form  and  for  a  military 
use;  (3)  cavalry  belts  and  liorses,  with  their  furniture;  (4) 
and  generally,  all  kinds  of  arms  and  instruments  of  iron, 
steel,  brass,  and  copper,  or  of  any  other  material,  manu- 
factured, prepared,  and  formed  to  make  war  by  sea  or 
land."  Besides  these,  on  which  there  would  he  a  very 
general  agreement,  naval  stores  and  materials  for  ship- 
building are  mentioned  in  a  number  of  treaties  as  having 
this  character,  and  ])rovisions  may  assume  it,  according  to 
some  authorities,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  reducing  an 
enemy  by  famine.  Ships  made  ready  for  war  are  not  found 
in  some  lists,  but  would  probably  be  regarded  as  contraband 
jiar  eminence.  So  the  machinery  for  steam-slnps.  an  arti- 
cle of  modern  times,  might  be  classed  in  the  same  list. 
Whatever  article  is  of  contraband  character,  thus  much 
may  be  said — that  belligerents  have  no  right  to  add  to  the 
list,  nor  neutrals  to  take  away  from  it.  To  restrict  the 
trade  of  neutrals,  especially  by  an  arbitrary  act,  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  endured  in  the  present  age.  We  arc  thus  jire- 
pared  to  condemn  the  doctrine  of  occasional  ci>ntrab:uid, 
■ — which  has  not  received  the  assent,  nor  been  sanctioned  by 
the])ractiee.  of  all  nations, — according  to  which  naval  stores, 
aud  provisions  especially,  are  declared  contraband  by  a  bel- 
ligerent when  the  circumstances  seem  to  require  it.  The 
fluctuating  character  of  such  a  doctrine  is  shown  by  the 
rules  of  the  English  judges  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, as  that  such  articles  were  viewed  with  greater  indul- 
gence if  they  were  the  produce  of  the  country  from  which 
they  were  e.\])orted.  or  if  nnuninufactured  or  destined  to  a 
commercial  port,  than  if  shipped  from  a  country  where 
they  were  not  grown,  or  in  a  manufactured  state  or  destined 
to  a  naval  station.  Afterwards  the  English  judge.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Scott  (subsequently  Lord  St<twell),  withdrew  this  in- 
dulgence as  to  the  commercial  part,  on  the  ground  that  the 
articles  might  there  be  used  to  fit  out  privateers.  (See  the 
author's  Introd.,  §  ISO.)  The  complaints  of  neutrals  led  to 
a  new  modification  of  the  harsh  practice  in  regard  to  pro- 
visions and  naval  stores.  Their  whole  trade  might  consist 
in  such  articles,  and  the  belligerent  doctrine  be  ruinous  to 
them.  The  rule  of  pre-c/nption,  which  had  some  support 
from  ancient  precedents  not  strictly  applicable,  was  now 
applied  by  way  of  relaxation  of  the  rule,  and  consisted  in 
this — that  a  cruiser  at  sea  was  allowed  to  detain  vessels 
laden  with  ])rovisions  or  naval  stores,  and  bound  for  tho 
enemy's  ports,  and  to  take  them  into  a  port  of  his  own 
country.  The  articles  thus  intercepted  were  paid  for  at 
the  market-price,  and  with  a  fair  profit  added,  but  not  at 
the  price  which  the  neutral  expected  to  obtain  in  the  coun- 
try to  which  he  was  conveying  them.  The  U.  S.  in  one 
treaty,  that  of  17U4.  sanctioned  this  principle.  AVhen  a 
vessel  is  taken  with  contraband  articles  on  board,  the  mod- 
ern very  mild  rule  is  to  confiscate  such  articles,  and  lei  the 
vessel  with  the  other  goods  go  free,  unless  both  or  either 
of  them  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  contraband,  in  which 
case,  or  where  false  papers  show  privity  in  carrying  thmi, 
the  guilt  passes  over  to  the  remainder  of  the  property  of  the 
same  owner,  or  also  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel. 

Special  cases  of  contraband  trade  arc  the  conveyance  of 
ships  of  war  or  of  transports  with  their  crews,  of  persons 
in  the  military  service,  and  of  despatches.  All  but  the  last 
would  have  been  considered  by  older  writers  and  by  courts 
as  highly  criminal.  Despatches  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
spoken  of  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  doctrine,  first  brought  out  in  the  English  courts,  but 
now  pretty  generally  accepted,  is  that  a  shipmaster  who 
knowingly  conveys  hostile  despatches  exposes  his  vessel 
and  the  cargo,  if  he  is  the  agent  of  it,  to  confiscation.  But 
what  are  hostile  despatches?  They  arc  in  substance  de- 
fined to  be  ''official  communications  of  official  persons  re- 
specting the  public  affairs  of  government."  Such  despatches 
as  keep  up  the  intercourse  between  a  belligerent  and  a 
neutral  country  are  not  hostile  despatches,  nor  has  the  other 
belligerent  the  right  to  obstruct  it.     It  seems  likely  that 
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vessels  carrying  the  public  mails,  especially  if  on  a  certain 
stated  course,  would  not  be  exposed  to  sufler  from  the  oper- 
ation of  this  rule. 

Accordiu^  to  received  doctrine,  neutral  governments  are 
under  no  responsibility  to  restrict  private  persons  from 
conveying  any  kin<l  of  contraband  to  either  or  both  of  the 
belligerents.  The  articles  are  not  contrabiiud  until  they 
have  left  the  neutral  limits,  it  has  been  said,  antl  tla-  neu- 
tral is  not  oblii!;od  to  maintain  an  expensive  jxilice  of  the 
sea.  If  two  nations  cliooso  to  fight,  they  must  ijuard  Ihcir 
own  coasts;  the  world  suffers  enough  from  their  contests 
without  aidinj;  Ihcm  in  any  respect.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  the  doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of  neutrals.  They 
thrive  by  the  quarrels  of  their  friends;  they  supply  the 
materials  for  death  :  and  in  sodoiuij  they  demoralize  society 
almost  as  much  as  if  they  entered  upon  the  slave-trade. 
Furthermore,  tho  articles  that  arc  contraband  are  in  some 
cases  almost  indistinguishable  from  those  which  could  not 
be  sent  abroad  without  exposing  the  nation  itself  to  charges 
of  unneutral  coniluct.  A  ship  of  war  made  to  be  sold  in 
the  ports  of  a  liclligcrcnt,  if  without  a  erew,  is  contraband, 
but  a  ship  made  by  contract  for  the  belligerent  government 
is  more — it  is  something  which  neutrals  must  not  allow  to 
slip  out  from  their  harbors.  The  difference  between  the 
two  cuses  is  almost  annihilated  if  the  neutral  merchant  has 
a  sci-rot  understanding  with  the  belligerent  to  make  the 
ship  for  him  while  acting  as  the  owner  himself.  Add  to 
this,  that  nations  rush  the  more  readily  into  war  if  they 
know  that  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  will  be  on  i 
hand  when  they  want  it.  For  these  reasons  we  think  that 
not  only  what  Dr.  Phillimore  contends  for — tho  making  it 
unlawful  for  belligerent  private  vessels  to  get  materials  of 
war — should  come  to  be  a  rule  of  international  law.  but 
also  that  no  neutral  vessel  should  be  allowed  to  export  such 
articles  to  either  of  the  belligerents.  This  might  be  effected 
by  requiring  sufficient  bonds  from  all  vessels  before  sailing 
that  they  have  no  contraband  on  board,  and  imposing  a 
penalty  besides  in  case  of  transgression.  Let  all  merchant 
ships  of  every  nation  be  free  to  carry  innocent  articles  to 
tho  thrnfre  nf  wnr  :  let  no  ships  of  any  kind  be  allowed  to 
carry  articles  contraband  of  war. 

(7)  There  was  formerly  a  special  prohibition  against  a 
certain  kind  of  trade,  called  the  rule  of  IT^fi,  which  Eng- 
land insistcci  aufl  ac'ol  upon,  but  whieh  never  fully  passed 
into  international  taw,  and  has  now  become  of  no  signifi- 
cance. It  related  to  trade  closed  in  peace,  but  o]icn  in  war. 
Puch  trade  might  bo  co'tHtiurj  or  cfjlouial,  the  first  of  which 
nations  generally  do  not  oj)cn  to  foreigners,  while  it  was 
for  a  long  time  a  princi[)Ie  to  ciuifinc  the  other  to  native- 
l)orn  sufjjects  oropcn  ilonly  under  limitations.  Such  trade 
at  first  was  allowed,  we  believe,  in  all  cases,  only  to  foreign 
vessels  that  had  obtained  a  license.  There  was  reason 
enough  to  regard  a  licensed  vessel  as  identified  with  the 
belligerent's  interests,  nnd  so  far  the  rule  was  not  harsh  : 
but  when  the  tra'lo  was  opened  to  all  neutral  vessels,  the 
samo  rule  was  urged  with  somewhat  less  of  justice  ;  tho 
neutral  savc<l  a  state  from  some  of  the  embarrassments  into 
which  it  might  be  lirought  by  its  enemy.  Our  government 
contended  against  the  rule  in  its  application  both  to  co.ast- 
iug  and  to  colonial  trade,  but  some  of  our  publicists  were 
willing  to  let  the  rule  have  force  in  regard  to  coasting  trade 
whicih  has  an  cspctMally  national  charaeler.  Sineo  tho 
Declaration  of  Paris  of  IS.'in,  by  whieh  the  neutral  ship 
has  a  ri^'l\t  to  take  enemies'  goods,  this  rule  has  necessarily 
expired. 

{/i)  nii>rkitih\ — This  word  might  bo  used  of  all  obstruc- 
tions put  in  the  way  of  npprciach  either  to  a  besieged  town 
on  tb(!  laml  or  to  a  besieged  piece  of  water;  but,  as  facility 
of  approach  is  confined  chiefly  to  water,  all  the  questions 
under  this  title  relate  to  that  element  and  to  neutral  vessels 
upon  it.  Tho  right  of  bloekade  is  admitted  on  all  sides  : 
tlie  true  ground  for  defending  it  is  the  same  that  wouhl 
itiako  it  dangertMis  to  bring  supplies  to  a  besicgcfl  place  in 
tho  interior.  If  I  allow  neutrals  to  aid  my  enemy  by  pro- 
visions and  military  stores,  I  can  never  terminate  a  war. 
Ifo  assists  his  frieiul  to  my  injury,  unci  this,  if  there  be  any 
rights  in  war,  I  ought  to  haveariu'bt  to  prevent.  Only 
harbors  and  mouths  of  rivers,  and  perhaps  juissuges  through 
straits,  can  bo  blocka<Icd,  A  stretch  of  coast  does  not  admit 
of  this  unices  tho  number  of  vessels  is  augmented  in  pro- 
portion to  tho  local  limits  of  the  Iilocka<Ie.  Mr>uths  of 
rivers  cannnt  lie  so  blor-UadiMl  as  to  (tbstruet  the  contmerco 
of  the  riparian  states  that  are  neutral.  A  bIopka<le  is  a  fact 
or  event  that  may  begin  or  end.  nnd  therefore  there  muBt 
be  innie  nofifi'-ntion  nf  it  to  traders,  to  neutral  govrrnmonts, 
or  to  both.  The  French  rule  is  to  give  two  notifications — 
tho  dipbimatie  one.  ami  that  eninmuniejited  to  (he  vcshcI  at 
the  mouth  of  (he  harbor — ^nnd  at  no  stage  of  the  operation 
to  neglect  the  latter.  M.  IMolT'.  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
writes  in  ls:iH  to  another  Frcmdi  minister  of  ptntc  :  "  T  will 
not  rocall  horo  tho  reasons  why,  independently  of  the  ofli- 


cial  and  diplomatic  notice  of  a  blockade,  every  ship  show- 
ing itself  before  tho  blockaded  port  ought  to  receive  tho 
warning  from  the  commanding  squadron."  Tlic  I'rench, 
however,  hold,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  that  at  the  outset  of  a 
war,  before  notice  has  had  time  to  travel  over  the  commer- 
cial world,  a  simple  warning  to  a  ship  is  snfticicnt,  and  that 
an  attempt  to  break  through  into  the  port  after  this  would 
expose  the  vessel  to  seizure  and  trial.  The  English  and  our 
own  rule  does  not  require  the  double  notice.  It  is  enough 
to  send  the  diplomatic  notice  to  all  neutrals,  and  only  at 
the  very  commencement  of  a  war,  especially  before  notice 
has  had  time  to  fly  abroad,  to  warn  off  any  approaching 
vessel.  If,  meanwhile,  a  vessel  should  seek  to  enter  tho 
blockaded  harbor  under  the  plea  of  ignorance,  the  length 
of  its  voyage  and  other  circumstances  must  decide  whether 
the  ])lea  is  just.  The  diplomatic  notice  must  bo  scut  every- 
where, and  if  only  common  fame  has  carried  it  to  a  partic- 
ular country,  that  is  not  sutheient  to  involve  in  guilt  a  ves- 
sel of  that  country,  when  seeking  the  blockaded  port.  If  wo 
compare  tho  two  rules,  wc  sliall  give  (he  preference  to  tho 
English.  The  diplomatic  notice  is  intended  to  prevent 
voyages,  whieh  may  be  useless  or  losing,  to  places  in  an 
actual  condition  of  siege.  Should  a  vessel  now  appear  at 
the  harbor's  mouth  with  the  claim  of  not  knowing  tho 
state  of  facts,  the  presumption  is  against  llie  story,  and 
she  must  prove  her  words  ao  she  can.  But  why  give  a  new 
warning  here,  any  more  than  to  a  burglar  at  your  door? 
It  is  highly  criminal  to  break  blockade  ;  the  purpose  to  do 
it  is  a  hostile  purpose,  and  no  indulgence  is  called  for  by 
such  traffic. 

Tftc  amount  of  force  necessary  to  make  blockade  legal 
and  effective  is  somewhat  indefinite.  The  fourth  rule  of 
the  Declaration  of  ISJG  is  that  **  blockades,  in  order  to  be 
binding,  must  be  effective  :  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a 
force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the 
enemy."  It  may  be  asked  what  '•  sufiieient  to  prevent  ac- 
cess "  means.  Suppose  a  number  of  trim,  swift  bloekade- 
runncrs  slip  through  a  cordon  of  ships,  does  tliis  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  the  measure?  Certainly  not.  Apjtar- 
ently,  as  far  as  its  affirmative  meaning  is  concerned,  this 
rule  left  things  as  they  were  before.  It  there  is  real  danger 
of  capture,  and  a  force  is  stationed  before  the  harbor  in- 
tended to  create  such  danger,  the  blockade  wouhl  be  con- 
sidered effective.  On  the  other  hand,  all  paper  blockades, 
like  those  of  the  Berlin  Decrees,  the  two  British  Orders  in 
Council,  and  the  i\Iilan  Decrees,  all  of  1SU7,  by  which  whole 
coasts  for  hundreds  of  leagues  were  put  under  a  blockade- 
ban — the  two  parties  concerned.  Napoleon  and  the  British 
government,  in  turn  going  beyond  each  other  in  their 
di])lomatic  war — are  entirely  forbidden. 

A  blockade,  being  a  fact,  fasts  ouhj  no  loiif/  as  tho  vessels 
are  on  hand  to  make  it  such,  unless,  indeed,  a  temporary 
storm  drives  them  from  their  posts,  to  which  they  return  as 
soon  as  possible.  When  they  are  driven  off  by  the  Kiiperior 
power  of  the  enemy,  or  dinroutintic  their  operations  by 
orders  of  tho  government  or  commander  of  the  squadron, 
the  blockade  ceases,  and  needs  the  same  formalities  for  its 
renewal  as  for  its  commencement. 

AVhen  a  vessel  /«  tukeu,  aud  foiiuj  by  tho  proper  court 
fftn'lti/  of  attempting  to  enter  or  quit  the  blockaded  ])ort 
during  the  bloekade,  the  penalty  is  confiscution  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  cargo  shares  the  s;inie  fate,  unless  sonic  proof 
can  be  given  that  the  breach  was  against  its  owner's  will. 
The  liability  to  be  tried  and  condemned  rests  on  the  vessel, 
according  to  English  decisions,  until  the  end  of  the  return 
vo_i/aff€. 

On  the  doctrine  of  blockade  and  of  contraband  has  been 
engrafted  that  of  cnnthmouH  voi/oi/nit.  The  English  courts, 
in  onler  to  prevent  neutral  captains  from  evading  the  nilo 
of  I75t>  in  regard  to  colonial  trade  by  stopping  at  a  neutral 
port,  there  landing  and  rcladiug  cargoes,  and  getting  a  new 
eleanmcc,  made  the  decision  that  if  an  original  intention 
couhl  be  proved  of  carrying  tho  goods  from  the  colony  to 
tho  mother-country,  the  proceedings  at  the  neutral  porl 
were  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  sham,  and  tlie  ultimate  drs- 
lination  was  (o  decide  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  trade. 
In  our  late  war  with  the  Confederates  many  vessels  brought 
contraband  of  war  or  other  articles  to  a  port  in  the  W'vttt 
Indies,  especially  to  the  port  of  Nassau,  and  either  iuoV.  a 
new  start  from  there  or  put  tho  goods  on  blockade-runners 
better  fitted  to  scud  by  a  squadron  that  might  be  upon  tlio 
lookout.  To  avoid  the  niisehicfs  growing  nut  of  these  jtro- 
ceedings  our  government  applied  the  English  tioetrine  just 
now  mentioned  to  this  class  of  cases.  Consignment  to  some 
one  at  Nassau,  or  any  papers  making  that  the  destination 
of  tho  vessel,  would  not  screen  il  if  an  original  deslinalion 
could  bo  cstaldished  of  pending  (ho  gniid«  ulliinately  to  a 
blockaded  port,  or,  in  the  caso  of  eonlrahand  of  war.  of  a 
drn(ination  for  tho  hostile  coast.  tSuch  intention  would 
Bubjccl  them  to  capture  from  tho  lime  nf  setting  nail.  Still 
more  stringent  was  tho  application  of  the  rulo  to  goods 
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bound  up  tho  Rio  Grande  for  Matamoras  "-J,  *^f  ^I"'^^" 
side  of  the  river,  if.  when  they  were  intercepted,  it  could  be 
n  a  ie  appear 'that  there  «4s  .an  intention  after  landing 
them  to  earrv  them  overland  into  territory  ot  the  U.  b. 
rComp.  notc-27  in  the  author's  work,  bclore  cited,  p.  466, 

"'Yn  W<ro/..-To  earrv  out  the  rules  of  nations  respecting 
contraband- oods.  blockade,  and  enemies"  goods  on  enemies 
re^sefsscardi  is  necessary;  that  is,  the  process  by  which 
H     te^^ed  in  war  what  is  the  ^tion^hjy  o^r^ 
sel  and  the  nature  of  licr  freight.      This  right  is  e^senual 
o  the  otliers  so  that  if  certain  writers,  as  Hubuer  (l,o9), 
eoi  Id  have  mkde  it  out  that  a  ship  on  the  open  sea  >s  under 
he  same  law  as  territory,  a  great  part  of  the  cffec  '-"e^s 
of  war  on  the  sea  would  have  ceased.     Being,  howev  er,  an 
:  uioivledged  right,  it  must  be  -'"f '-    '"'^-t J":^'.;'; 
anee  would  authorize  force  on  the  part  ot  the  eraser,  the 
search   however,  must  not  be  made  annoying.     If  the  vcs- 
setis  on  an  innocent,  lawful  voyage,  she  ,s  to  pursue  her 
7J-  if  otherwise,  she  may  be  seized  and  taken  into  a  port 
7or  the  purpose  of  adjudication.     Search  being  a  very  .rri- 
a  in'-l  rocLs  for  the  neutral,  the  northern  states  o    Europe 
around  the  Baltic  attcmped  to  introduce  the  so-called  r.gh 
of  c°    r,,/,  by  which  a  'pxblic  vessel,  escorting  merchant 
ve4ls  and  having  their  papers  on  board,  could  be  a  seeur- 
Uv  for  their  beini  eng-aged  in  a  commerce  permitted  to 
neutrlls,  and  thus"  miSht  free  them  from  the  necessity  of 
being  visited.     This  was  a  rule  which  the  "'?f.<' "'^"'"'''y 
of  1800  endeavored  without  success  to  establish      It  has 
hitherto  been  unable  to  find  a  place  in  the  law  of  nation  , 
althou-h  a  lar-o  number  of  treaties  have  provided  for  it 
It    s  at  endcd'withthe  practical  difficulty  tba    a  fleet  of 
me    hant  vessels  under  escort  may    often    get    separated 
ton  the  convoying  ship  of  war,  and  thus  a  bel  igerent 
cruUer  may  meet  one  of  the  merchant  ships  at  a  distance 

from  such  convoying  ship.  •  ; ,  ♦„  1,0  „ver 

Tho  right  of  search  is  properly  a  ,oar-n„ht,  ♦<>  be  <!ier- 
ci4d  in  The  case  of  merchant  ships  only.     It  is  still  a  war- 
'tht,  whenever  vessels  su.peCed  of  pracy  are  required  to 
ie  to  and  submit  to  examination,  because  p.r.ates  .are  ene- 
mies of  the  human  race.     It  may  happen  that  such  suspi- 
cion uniustlv  attaches  to  a  particular  vessel      This  is  liko 
the  arrest  of  an  innocent  person  at  night  under  suspiciou 
c  rcumstances  by  the  police.      He  is  bound  not  to  resist 
and  to  .'ive  an  account  of  himself  for  the  sake  of  the  peace 
of  society.    So  the  vessel  is  bound  to  satisfy  those  who  are 
en'a^ed  in  the  search,  because  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
w°;Hd-  and  if  the  detention  can  be  shown  to  be  unreason- 
aide   or  to  have  been  made  annoying  without  reason,  the 
commander  has  a  right  to  complain.     In  one  case  a  small 
Spa^sh  government  ship  was  stopped  ,n  order  to  ascert,a,a 
;'hether  f  he  were  or  were  not  a  pirate,  and  the  co"rt  of    he 
II.  S..  in  speaking  of  this,  says  that  ships  of  war  acting 
under  the  authority  to  arrest  pirates  or  other  offenders 
"maT  approach  any  vessels  descried  at  sea  for  the  purpose 
of  a^'erhiining  their  real  character."     There  ,s  likewise  a 
permissible  search  on  the  high  seas  in  peace  when  frauds 
Sre^uspected  against  the  rescue.     This  may  take  ei.ect 
when  a  vessel  t°hat  has  committed  an  offence  within    he 
waters  of  a  country  flees  from  justice,  in  which  case    he 
public  ship  may  chase  her  into  the  high  sea  and  arrest  her 
[here      An  English  ordinance  prohibits  the  transshipmen 
of  forei-n  goods  within  four  leagues  of  the  coast  without 
paving  "dufies,  and  a  law  of   Congress  of     799  contain 
similar  regulations.     '•  The  exercise  of  jurisdiction  to  that 
distance  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  revenue  laws 
was  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  conformable  to 
tho  laws   and   usages  of  nations."    (.Kent  s    torn.,  i.  il, 

'"^"in'the  early  part  of  this  century  England  claimed  the 
riMit  of  detaining  .and  visiting  neutral  vessels  in  war,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  her  subjects  were  on 
board,  and,  if  so,  of  taking  them  out,  that  they  might  ren- 
der military  or  naval  service  to  the  British  sovereign.    lhi» 
claim  was'founded  on  the  doctrine  that  an  Englishman 
owed  perpetual  and  indissoluble  allegiance  to  his  country. 
The  evils  of  such  a  summary  process  bore  hardest  on  the 
ir    S     as  many  emigrants  or  residents  in  England  were 
among  our  sailors.     This  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  war 
nf  isi"      The  claim  was  distinctly  stated  by  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton  at'the  Treaty  of  Washington  in  18«,  but  since  then 
the  supply  of  seamen  for  the  navy  by  the  impressment  ot 
persons  on  British  soil  has  gone  into  disuse.     As  for  the 
ri<.ht  involved,  it  must  be  most  emphatically  J™'*"^-  Jj 
seaman,  or  even  a  criminal,  can  no  more  be  forcibly  earned 
of^  from  a  neutral  vessel  than  a  similar  person  could  be 
taken  by  force  from  a  neutral  territory      The  fact  of  war, 
al  0   had  properly  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.     The  neu- 
^  il  was  not  Woliting  a  war-right,  but  had  hired  a  man  to 
be  a  Tailor  on  his  vessel  The  rights  to  require  indefeasible  al- 
re4n  e  and  military  duty  are  as  truly  such  in  peace  as  m 


war,  so  that  the  pleas  for  their  exercise  would  apply  to  a  state 
of  peace  as  well.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  English 
nrinciplc  in  regard  to  allegiance  would  be  equally  rigid 
'now.  since  a  treaty  of  1S70  with  the  U.  S.  allows  renoun- 
cing .allegiance  and  resuming  it,  and  since  an  act  of  the 
British  Parliament,  passed  in  1844,  gives  authority  to  one 
of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state  to  grant  to  an  alien, 
on  his  petition,  nearly  all  the  rights  and  eapaeities  of  the 
native-born  subject.  Moreover,  as  far  as  taking  a  person 
out  of  a  neutral  vessel  on  the  sea  is  concerned,  in  the  case 
of  the  Trent  the  British  government  committed  uselt  to 
the  principle,  that  it  is  illegal  to  detain  a  neutral  vessel  and 
take  from  her  even  persons  at  war  with  their  country  and 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 

A  ri"ht  of  search,  on  suspicion  that  a  vessel  was  engaged 
in  thellave-trade,  was  mutually  conceded  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  U   S   in  1S62.     The  treaty  confined  the  right  to 
certain  tracts  of  the  sea  near  Africa  and  Cuba ;  it  was  care- 
fully guarded;  it  granted  damages  for  losses  incurred  by 
the"w?on-ful  detention  of  vessels  ;  and  could  be  terminated 
after  ten  years.     Before  this  there  had  been  several  discus- 
sions bet'ween  the  governments,  the  British  government 
claiming  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  r>.,(  and  ,,r,r.:h, 
of  which  the  first  relates  merely  to  the  nationality  of  the 
vessel,  the  other  to  the  character  of  the  cargo  and  what- 
ever else  needs  to  be  found  out.    It  was  said  that  a  British 
police-vessel  on  the  coast  of  Africa  could  not  liaye  cont.ol 
over  slave-traders  breaking  the  laws  of  England  if  the  fly- 
ing of  the  American  flag  was  a  security  against  vis.tmg 
any  shin  that  might  hoist  it.    On  the  American  side  it  was 
contended  that  no  distinction  was  made,  in  text-writers  on 
international  law  or  elsewhere,  between  visit  and  search, 
and  that  a  ship  of  war  stopping  a  reputed  slave-trader  of 
another  nationality  must  do  so  at  is  peril.     In  a  ce  tarn 
sense  both  views  can  be  justified.    An  innocent  vessel  de- 
tained on  the  high  seas  has  a  claim  for  any  damages  aris- 
ing out  of  the  detention,  and  its  government,  on  complaint 
would  naturally  inquire  into  the  matter     But  the  Lag  that 
is  hoisted  is  no  good  evidence  of  the  nationality  of  the  v  es- 
sel  or  crew.    There  is,  then,  a  real  distinction,  and  a  ncees- 
sary  one,  between  visit  and  search  ;  or,  in  o  her  "o'J^^  ""^ 
is  a  kind  of  search,  call  it  what  you  will,  which  does  its 
work   when  the  nationality  of   the  vessel   ,s  ascertained 
Great    Britain    had    treaties    with    Portugal,    Spain     the 
Netherlands,  and  Sweden  concerning  the  mutu.al  ught  <  1 
seaiehin-  vessels  suspected  of  slave-trading.     How  con  d 
a  SpanUh  ship  be  searched  if  the  hoisting  o    our  flag  could 
prevent  it  ?    Then,  again,  a  nation  has  a  right  to  search  it. 
own  merchant  vessels  on  the  seas  in  time  of  peace.     Sup- 
pose an  English  ship  should  grossly  break  the  'aw  jus    be- 
fore sailing  with  the  intent  to  go  out  on  an  illegal  expedi- 
tion.    The  nation  must  have  the  right  of  sending  ou    a 
cruiser  in  pursuit  of  it,  and  a  vessel  supposed  to  be  the 
offending  one  eould  be  made  to  lie  to  until  the  fact  could 
be  ascenained,  or  else  all  police  over  vessels  is  nugatory. 
Suppoe  again  (see  the  author's  h,Uod    ?  201),  t-o  na  -ns 
mutually  to  give  up  the  right  of  search  in  «"r.     ^^^  ''f    ' 
not  stil    be  necessary  for  the  cruisers  of  one  of  Hicm,  it 
war  should  break  out  with  a  third  party,  to  ascertain  the 
nation;ility  of  the  merchant  ships  fallen  in  with  in  order  to 
"he  to  th^  vessels  of  the  other  the  sole  benefit  of  theprov.s- 
fons  of  the  treaty?     Otherwise,  such  nations  would  ha  e 
to  aba  idon  the  ri'-ht  altogether,  as  everything  afloat  won  d 
wea^^e  p  oteeted  flag."  We  conclude,  then,  that  search, 
To  far  as  to  discover  the  nationality  of  the  vesse   carrying 
a  certain  flag,  is  oftentimes  necessary,  and  is  just,  but  that 
?or  mistake?  in  carrying  out  this  right  the  government  of 
the  cruisers  making  such  a  search  are  responsible. 

We  have  given  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  rules  of 
international  law,  and  we  close  with  one  or  two  brief  re- 
marks    (T)  International  law  is  founded  on  justice,  and 
conta  ns  tl  e  noble  idea  that  universal,  wor  d-wide  justice 
an  be  realised.     (2)  Its  principal  '1'-.-- -    '-' "/P^f; 
i„,r  a  State  of  war,  but  its  whole  spirit  is    0  avoid  war, 
both  by  having  fixed  rules  and  by  the  possibility  of  arbi- 
tration through  the  help  of  some  impartial  power  or  court, 
n ,  Ks    ro-rf ss  is  greatly  encouraging.     It  has  grown  in 
definitUes.s  in  humanity,  in  justice,  in  the  extent  of  its 
sphe      of  operation.     (4)  It  is,  however,  destined  to  be- 
come less  important  with  the  increasing  hum.anity  of  the 
worid.     As  laws  and  courts  would  sink  in  their  importance 
U  -ilmen  became  thoroughly  just  and  unselfish;  as  law, 
aeeo  d  n™  to  the  apostle,  "is  not  made    or  the  righteous 
man      ut°for  the  lawless  and  disobedient  ;"-since  the  love 
Tthe  riVhteous  man's  heart  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,- 
so  a  day  may  come  when  men  shall  wonder  at  the  mass  of 
conti^versies  between  nations,  at  the  number  ess  treatises 
on  international  law-above  all,  at  the  prominenee  given 
to  the  laws  and  usages  of  war,  because  in  tlieir  better  age 
they  will  look  abroad  ou  universal  peace  and  righteousness, 
tuey         10  Theodore  D.  Woolsev. 
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Interna'tional    Private   Law    is  tho  branch  of 

jurisprudence  which  regulatus  the  reciprocal  relations  of 
subjects  (transiently  or  otherwise)  of  diflorent  states.  The 
notion  of  such  a  community  of  law  was  foreign  to  the 
ancients.  To  supply  its  felt  need  tho  Roman  jurists  and 
their  successors  fashioned  congeries  of  jjreccpts  concerning 
the  conflict  of  laws,  whence  tho  maxims  and  nomenclature 
now  in  use  have  hceii  largely  drawn.  Much  is  indeed  still 
lacking  and  doubtful  in  the  science,  hut  there  is  so  marked 
a  tendency  toward  a  unity  of  civil  and  commercial  legis- 
lation that  certain  j)ublicists  look  for  the  recognition  by  all 
civilized  states  of  a  common  system,  uiTording  all  men 
everywhere  liberty  and  security  in  private  transactions. 
To  this  three  conditions  seem  necessary:  1st,  every  one 
should  be  assured  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  civil  rights 
abroad  as  well  as  at  Iiome;  2d,  every  one  should  be  able  to 
foresee,  with  tolerable  certainty,  what  laws  will  govern  tlio 
rights  attu'-hing  his  person,  his  property,  and  his  acts;  od. 
the  basis  of  international  regulations  should  bo  conform- 
able to  right,  reason,  and  tho  nature  of'  things,  so  as  to 
ensure  permanence  to  the  rules  themselves,  and  the  rights 
acquired  under  them. 

The  first  and  most  general  maxim  of  international  private 
law  results  directly  from  the  independence  of  states,  and 
is — Each  state  has  an  exclusive  sovereignty  and  jurisdic- 
tion within  its  own  territory.  Consequently,  tho  laws  of 
every  state  govern  all  persons  and  all  property  within  its 
limits.  The  second  general  principle  is  the  converse  of 
the  former,  and — No  state  can  by  its  laws  bind  persona  or 
objects  outside  its  own  territory.  An  important  conse- 
quence of  theso  two  general  j>rinci])les,  or  converse  sides 
of  the  same  princijjle.  is  that  all  deference  paid  to  foreign 
hiws  depends  upon  domestic  regulations — upon  tho  consent, 
express  or  implied,  of  the  .«tatc  where  the  foreign  laws  are 
applied.  International  private  law  rests,  then,  for  its  sanc- 
tion upon  considerations  of  utility  and  reciprocal  conve- 
nience or  comity.  '•  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  comity  of 
courts,  but  of  states,  in  that  the  legislature  decrees  what 
effect  shall  be  given  to  foreign  laws,  and  leaves  tho  courts 
nothing  to  do  but  to  carry  out  tlie  directions  of  the  statutes." 
When  tho  legislature  has  supplied  a  law  for  tho  case,  the 
applicability  of  a  foreign  statute  cannot  come  in  question. 
Its  pertinence  can  only  be  assumed  by  a  judge  in  tho  ab- 
sence of  express  provision,  and  when  conformable  to  estab- 
lished custctm  or  the  analogy  of  his  own  jurisprudence. 

The  applicability  of  a  particular  law  to  a  given  case 
mainly  depends  upon  tho  connection  of  the  person  con- 
cerned with  a  certain  legal  territory.  To  determine  this 
two  fn'tcriu  arc  contended  for — nationality  or  domicile. 

NationfUitji  is  the  quality  attaching  by  birth  in,  or  for- 
mal adoption  into,  a  particular  community.  It  has  of  late 
lost  so  much  of  its  significance  (by  the  adoption  of  tho  Ro- 
man principle  that  children  follow  the  condition  of  their 
parents,  ancl  (hat  adults  are  free  to  choose  their  own  coun- 
try) as  to  be  considered  by  some  solely  of  political  moment. 
Nationality,  however,  remains  of  importance  concerning 
rights  not  political;  c.«/.  claims  under  treaty  stipulations 
securing  special  rights  to  citizens,  and  tho  whole  category 
of  the  disabilities  of  aliens.  Tho  chara(!ter  impressed  by 
birth  is  so  indelible  that  it,  upon  a  duo  change  of  residence 
and  intention,  easily  efTacea  the  supervening  character  of 
domicile.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  directly  as- 
certainable, while  domiciles  aro  divided  by  very  indistinct 
lines. 

Domicile  may  bo  defined  as  "a  residence  at  a  particular 
place,  accompanied  by  positive  or  presumptive  proof  of 
continuing  there  for  an  unlimited  time."  Tims,  it  answers 
very  mui-li  to  the  common  meaning  of  tho  word  home. 
Where  it  may  be  saitl  of  a  j)erHon  having  two  residences 
that  ho  makes  one  his  home,  that  is  to  be  taken  as  his 
domicile.  Intent,  the  element  which  determines  the  ques- 
tion of  domicile,  may  be  evidenced  in  various  ways.  If 
such  intent  be  proved,  the  fact  of  residenco  for  the  briofest 
time  will  sullice.  A  person  may  elect  to  regard  his  place 
of  business  as  his  domicile,  and  lie  may  oven  have  differ- 
ent domiciles  for  diflereiit  specific  purposes,  but  lie  can  only 
have  one  principal  domicile.  This  is  tho  accepted  test  of 
the  general  national  character  of  his  business  relations, 
ami  impresses  itself  u]ion  his  affairs  and  property. 

Minor  children,  if  legitimate,  take  and  follow  tho  domi- 
cile of  their  father  until  competent  to  choose  one  for  them- 
selves. Illegitimate  cbilheii  generally  follipw  the  domicile 
of  tho  mother.  It  is  usually  lield  on  the  continent  of  ICu- 
ropc  that  the  death  of  tho  father  fixes  tho  domicile  of  a 
legitimate  child,  so  as  not  to  be  changed  by  Iho  mother  or 
guiirdian  without  act  of  law.  Tin*  rbMiiicile  of  a  wife  gon- 
er:illy  merges  in  that  of  her  huf-band.  unless  ho  suffer  for  a 
crime  or  bo  under  restraint  for  lunacy  or  like  incapacity. 
Envoys,  consids,  prisoners,  lunatics,  exiles,  students,  and, 
in  general,  officers,  acquire  no  new  domicile. 

Status  is  tho  sum  of  special  rights  and  duties  belonging 


to  a  person,  over  and  above  tho  general  rights  and  duties 
which  ho  shares  with  all  the  members  of  the  community. 
To  determine  tho  status  of  a  ])crson  outside  of  the  country 
of  his  doniiciio  many  theories  have  been  jiroposed.  The 
one  most  accepted  is,  that  status  is  determined  by  domi- 
cile, with  the  qualification  that  in  case  of  doubt  laws 
favoring  capacity  are  favored,  and  the  contrary  disfavored. 
Laws  abridging  capacity  for  rights — e.  <j.  concerning  sla- 
very— have  admittedly  no  extra-territorial  force.  Natural 
incapacity,  such  as  lunacy,  accompanies  the  person  every- 
where. In  other  respects,  tho  general  tendency  is  to  respect 
the  law  of  the  place  of  tho  transaction,  as  that  imposes  tho 
least  burden  upon  business. 

Oicncrnliijj  nnd  Propcrli/. — Whether  any  particular  thing 
be  an  object  of  ownership  is  admittedly  determined  by  the 
law  of  tho  place  of  controversy.  Tho  capacity  of  a  person 
to  acquire  and  dispose  of  property  generally  depends  upon 
the  law  of  his  domicile.  A  distinction  which  reconciles 
many  embarrassing  contradictions  in  the  books  is  into  a 
capacity  to  act  and  a  capacity  for  rights.  The  former, 
proceeding  from  the  personal  status,  dejicnds  upon  the 
law  of  tho  domicile;  the  latter,  upon  the  law  of  the  situ- 
ation: c.  t/.  the  inability  of  aliens  in  New  York  to  transmit 
property  results  from  a  local  incapacity  for  rights.  Tho 
elder  jurists  sharply  distinguished  immovables  from  mov- 
ables and  other  means  of  estate.  The  former,  including 
not  only  land,  but  also  all  dismemberments  of  the  ])rop- 
erty  in  land  and  the  rights  to  their  enjoyment,  are  admitted 
to  be  under  the  domination  of  tho  law  of  their  situalion, 
except  when  massed  for  purposes  of  succession  and  the 
like.  By  the  tremendous  fiction  that  movables  cleave  to 
the  person,  all  personal  property,  however  ponderous  and 
permanent  it  might  be,  was  subjected  to  the  law  of  the 
domicile  of  tho  owner.  Tho  increase  of  personal  property 
in  comparative  value  and  importance,  with  other  consider- 
ations, has,  however,  led  to  a  rejection  of  this  ilistinction, 
so  that  outside  of  England  and  the  V.  S.  the  now  prevail- 
ing rule  is  that  "movables,  when  not  massed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  succession  or  marriage-transfer,  and  when  not  in 
transit  or  following  the  owner's  person,  are  governed  by 
the  law  of  tho  situation,  except  so  far  as  tho  jiartics  inter- 
ested may  select  some  other  law."  Like  considerations, 
particularly  those  of  public  interest,  are  tending  to  incor- 
porate the  same  rule  into  Anglo-American  jurisprudence. 

Ji'ctil  Iliifhtu,  or  claims  upon  things  obtaining  against  all 
persons,  are,  for  the  most  part,  governed  by  the  law  of  tho 
place  where  tho  subservient  property,  movable  or  immova- 
ble, exists.  Implied  real  rights  aro  not  favored  inter- 
nationally, and  are  not  upheld  unless  recognized  by  the 
laws  of  both  places.  Thus,  the  hyj)Othecatiou  of  an  ob- 
ligor's entire  estate,  implied  by  certain  contracts  in  certain 
countries,  is  not  recognized  in  others  where  such  construc- 
tive covenants  are  not  known,  although  such  a  claim  might 
support  an  equitable  action  to  compel  the  obligor  to  ex- 
ecute a  formal  hypothecation.  Liens  on  movables  aro 
extinguished  l>y  removal,  though  eminent  jurists  have 
maintained  that  real  rights  should  not  be  so  defeated.  It  is 
also  admitted  that  a  lien  unknown  at  tho  jilace  of  contract 
cannot  be  created  by  a  mere  removal  of  a  chattel.  Whether 
it  may  be  asserted  by  special  proceedings  depends  upon 
whether  the  lieu  bo  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  contract,  or 
as  extraneous  to  it,  and  sitiiply  a  matter  of  procedure. 
Tho  priority  of  liens  "  denends  upon  tho  place  whore  the 
property  lies,  and  whero  the  court  sits." 

Incorporvnl  C/iattcts — r.fj.  letters  patent,  copyrights,  and 
trademarks— aro  the  creatures  of  local  laws  and  clearly 
have  n<i  validity  beyond  the  territory  of  the  authorif  v  con- 
ferring them,  unless  extended  by  treaty  stipulations.  Thus, 
it  has  lieen  held  in  Franco  by  the  court  of  last  resort  that 
a  Frenchman  may  stamp  tho  unprotected  trademark  of  a 
foreign  manufacturer  upon  his  wares  with  impunity. 

OhU<jttti»HH,  in  tho  sense  of  international  jurisprudonco, 
include  all  legally  coercible  duties,  whether  arising  by 
act  or  accident,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  conformably 
to  good  morals  or  tho  reverse.  A  normal  or  unilateral  ob- 
ligation restricts  the  liberty  of  one  party,  debtor,  obligor, 
au'l  enlarges  the  rights  of  the  other,  creditor,  obligee. 
While  the  essential  properties  of  obligations  are,  from 
motives  of  public  policy,  held  beyond  the  interference  of 
parties  making  engagements,  no  small  free<Ium  is  allowed 
ni  tho  determination  of  their  natural  properties.  Among 
tho  latter  is  the  law  by  whieh  tlic  obligation  is  to  be  gov- 
erned, and  which,  under  certain  restrictions,  is  loft  to  the 
choice  of  tho  parties  thcniselves.  Whenever,  tlierefore,  it 
may  bo  assumed  \n-  shown  that  tho  parties  have  chosen  a 
particular  territorial  law,  their  obligations  are  lu  bo  deter- 
mined by  that,  so  far  as  they  are  at  liberty  no  lo  elect, 
and  have  tlieir  will  respecled  at  tho  place  of  null.  Two 
palpable  fads  aro  distingulshnblo  in  every  obligation — in- 
ception and  fulfilment.  The  law  of  tho  plaoo  of  inception 
under  most  circumstances  regulates,  according  to  very  gen* 
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oral  agreement,  the  formal  conditions  of  a  transaction.  It 
is  commonly  said,  therefore,  that  an  obligation  valid  at  the 
|ilace  of  its  origin  is  valid  everywhere.  The  converse,  that 
a  transaction  invalid  at  the  place  of  origin  is  invalid  every- 
where, is  also  asserted,  though  subject  to  more  exceptions, 
in  that  courts  are  disposed  to  recognize  engagements  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  own  laws,  even  if  formally  defective 
under  the  law  where  actually  entered  into.  The  law  of  the 
place  of  performance  governs,  according  to  most  jurists, 
the  obligation  itself.  Plausible  and  ingenious  arguments 
are  put  forward  for  other  rules,  particularly  that  of  the 
debtor's  domicile,  but  it  is  urged  in  opposition  .  and  with 
reason  that  the  parties  presumably  purpose,  unless  stipu- 
lating otherwise,  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  a  specific  act  is  to  be  done  or  thing  delivered. 
AVhcre  other  indications  of  an  intended  sulimission  to  a 
particular  law  are  at  hand,  these  are  to  be  respected:  thus, 
the  obligations  arising  out  of  a  continuous  course  of  busi- 
ness are  to  be  determined  by  the  law  obtaining  at  the 
permanent  seat  of  that  business;  e.g.  liabilities  under  a 
foreign  policy  of  insurance  are  subject  to  tho  law  of  the 
place  of  tho  permanent  seat  or  principal  otfice  of  the  com- 
])any  whence  it  is  issued,  though  the  obligation  to  pay  the 
premium  is  subject  to  the  law  of  the  domicile  of  the  in- 
sured. So,  again,  an  obligation  arising  under  circum- 
stances warranting  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  dis- 
charge! at  the  same  place  is  governed  by  the  local  law; 
e.  <j.  that  of  a  guest  to  pay  his  hotel-bill.  In  other  cases 
the  applicatory  law  is  that  of  the  debtor's  domicile  at  the 
time  of  contracting  the  obligation. 

Obligations  arising  from  delicts  or  torts — wrongful  acts 
as  connected  with  private  redress — cannot,  of  course,  bo 
considered  subject  to  a  certain  law  because  the  same 
has  been  chosen  by  tho  obligor  (wrongdoer,  tortf'cafier). 
The  principle  of  many  of  the  foregoing  conclusions  is 
therefore  inapplicable  to  them.  Wherever  a  wrong  is 
done,  there  the  perpetrator  of  it,  whether  a  transient  pas- 
senger or  a  domiciled  subject,  is  justiciable,  and  must 
answer  for  the  consequences.  The  law  of  the  place  of  com- 
mission of  an  admittedly  wrongful  act  determines  tho  mea- 
sure of  damages.  It  has  been  judicially  intimated  that  an 
act  unnoticed  by  the  law  of  tho  place  of  perpetration,  but 
treated  as  tortious  by  the  English  law,  would  sustain  a 
suit  for  damages  in  England.  The  more  approved  doctrine 
is,  that  what  is  legally  innocent  where  it  occurs  cannot  bo 
made  a  delict  elsewhere.  English  and  American  courts 
have  assumed  jurisdiction  over  torts  committed  abroad, 
even  where  the  suitors  were  non-resident  foreigners.  There 
is  a  growing  inclination  to  disfavor  such  suits. 

The  consideration  of  every  valid  obligation  should  be 
meritorious.  To  vitiate  an  engagement  on  its  account  the 
moving  causo  must  offend  against  universally  accepted 
views  of  public  morals  and  public  safety,  and  not  be  illegal 
only  by  reason  of  special  statutes.  Thus,  claims  arising 
frOMi  sales  of  lottery-tickets  in  Kentucky  are  enforced  in 
New  York,  where  such  sales  are  contrary  to  law.  Still 
further,  a  foreigner,  unless  he  be  an  accomplice,  can  re- 
cover in  England  the  price  of  goods  sold  with  the  explicit 
understanding  that,  they  were  to  be  smuggled  into  the  lat- 
ter country.  What  is  intrinsically  contrary  to  public 
morals  is  far  from  well  settled.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
a  polygamous  promise  would  be  disregarded  throughout 
Christendom,  but  a  learned  and  res|ieeted  judge  has  said 
from  the  bench  that  the  proclivities  of  a  Turk  would  be 
protected  in  North  Carolina.  The  belief  as  to  the  best 
means  to  attain  the  same  end  is  as  varied  as  nationality. 
In  this  wise  the  consideration  of  illicit  cohabitation  is  so 
variously  treated  that  it  has  given  rise  to  more  conflicts 
than  any  other.  In  France  and  some  other  countries  re- 
gard for  decency  and  morality  interdicts  all  inquest  con- 
cerning paternity;  in  others,  as  Scotland,  obligations  aris- 
ing therefrom  are  considered  but  *■  obediential  and  natural." 

In  actual  practice  the  application  of  recognized  legal 
principles  is  embarrassed  by  tho  fact  that  a  majority  of  ob- 
ligations are  not  simple  or  unilateral,  but  reciprocal  or  bi- 
lateral. However  involved  the  process,  the  separation  of 
the  latter  into  the  several  unilateral  obligations  of  which 
they  are  composed  will  often  prove  the  mo?t  convenient  if 
not  the  sole  solution  of  the  problem.  Thus,  each  party  to 
commercial  paper  is  liable  according  to  tlio  law  governing 
his  particular  engagement :  so  again,  as  has  been  intimated 
already,  premium  for  insurance  may  be  collectible  by  a 
very  different  law  from  that  deciding  claims  under  the 
policy — often  a  vital  distinction  in  states  forbidding  insu- 
rance by  foreign  companies. 

Marriaffe  is  so  hedged  about,  from  reasons  of  moral  and 
religious  policy,  by  positive  coorcitive  statutes  as  to  lose 
mueh  of  the  nature  of  a  contract,  and  become  an  institu- 
tion differing  widely  in  different  states.  Admittedly,  it 
must  be  a  conjugal  union  between  competent  parties  for 
life.     The  conditions — or,  as  they  are  commonly  discussed, 


the  impediments — to  it  depend,  according  to  the  Anglo- 
Americau  and  elder  doctrine,  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
spouses  under  the  laws  of  their  respective  domiciles.  On  the 
ground  that  the  bride  submits  herself  to  the  bridegroom's 
domicile,  this  is  regarded  by  the  later  German  opinion  as 
controlling  both,  excepting  where  her  domicile  cannot  be 
changed  by  her  own  act.  The  formal  conclusion  of  mar- 
riage is  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  celebration. 
The  true  seat  of  the  relation  (wherever  contracted)  is  the 
domicile  of  the  recognized  head  of  the  family,  the  husband. 
Mutual  rights  of  property  arc  fixed  by  the  man's  domicile 
at  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  for  it  could  not  be 
endured  that  the  husband  should  be  able  to  change  the 
rights  of  his  wife  over  her  own  property  by  a  change  of 
residence.  Laws  restricting  liberality  during  marriage 
depend  upon  the  domicile  at  the  time  of  the  act;  being 
intended  for  tho  protection  of  moral  purity,  they  arc  de- 
signed to  control  all  persons  in  the  territory.  Intestate 
succession  between  the  spouses  is  regulated  by  the  last 
domicile  of  the  deceased. 

Divorce  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it 
is  sought,  in  that  the  law.  resting  upon  the  moral  nature 
of  the  union,  is  strictly  positive  and  compulsory  upon  the 
court,  which,  too,  must  be  that  of  the  actual  domicile,  as  it 
alone  can  have  jurisdiction. 

Patrrnnl  poircr  over  logitimate  children  depends  upon 
tho  law  of  the  domicile  of  the  father  at  the  time  of  the 
birth;  over  children  legitimated  by  subsequent  marriage, 
upon  tho  domicile  of  the  father  at  the  time  of  filiation. 

(I'unyclianship  is  to  be  instituted  under  the  law  of  tho 
ward's  domicile.  There  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favor 
of  tho  competency  of  an  administering  court. 

Succession,  testamentary  and  intestate,  to  immovables  is 
governed  by  tho  law  of  their  situation.  IVIovables  com- 
monly pass  by  the  law  of  tho  decedent's  last  domicile.  But 
tho  disposition  of  personalty  in  a  will  validly  executed  un- 
der tho  law  of  a  former  domicile  is  respected  in  Europe;  it 
is  otherwise  in  most  of  tho  V.  S. 

Civil  jurififliction  is  called,  contentious  or  voluntary  ac- 
cording as  it  is  exercised  in  litigated  causes  and  the  exe- 
cution of  decisions,  or  in  affording  public  authentication  to 
matters  not  in  controversy.  Of  the  voluntary  jurisdiction 
of  magistrates  and  ofiicials  the  foreigner  may  commonly 
avail  himself  equally  with  the  native,  and  a  compliance 
with  formalities  required  by  loeal  law  is  accepted  every 
other  where  as  sufiicicnt.  In  most  countries,  and  saving 
such  restrictions  as  giving  security  for  costs,  an  alien  can 
ordinarily  contend  in  the  courts  on  the  same  footing  as  a 
subject.  In  France,  however,  non-domiciled  foreigners 
can  sue  their  fellows  only  for  certain  causes  of  action  :  r.  g. 
commercial  obligations.  Subjection  to  a  certain  jurisdic- 
tion is  a  question  of  territory.  Nothing,  movable  or  im- 
movable, can  be  judicially  disposed  of  unless  it  lie  within 
the  purview  of  tho  court.  Power  to  pass  upon  pro])crty 
abroad  has  been  asserted  in  England  and  in  some  States  of 
tho  American  Union,  but  such  decrees  are  of  no  foreign 
force.  Judicial  power  over  persons  can  be  had  only 
tiirough  personal  service  and  domiciliation  iu  the  country  ; 
domicile  in  tho  lesser  scnseof  commorancy  will  sufiice.  By 
English  law  English  courts  assume  jurisdiction  over  causes 
of  action  arising  in  England,  although  tho  assumption  is 
disregarded  elsewhere.  Procedure  is  regulated  solely  by 
the  place  of  suit;  if  a  particular  remedy  be  essential  to 
the  enforcement  of  a  right,  rci^ort  must  be  had  to  a  court 
administering  tho  remedy.  Evidenco  is  admissible  or  in- 
admissible according  to  tho  law  of  tho  country  of  the  court, 
albeit  tribunals  are  prono  to  admit  foreign  modes  of  proof 
when  indispensable  to  the  judicial  establishment  of  facts. 
Foreign  judgments  have  no  effect  unless  sanctioned  by 
domestic  authority.  If  the  competency  of  the  court  pro- 
nouncing them  be  unimpeachable,  tlioy  may,  as  conclusive 
upon  the  merits,  be  enforced  by  new  judgments  of  the  same 
tenor  or  made  directly  executory. 

Criminal  Jurisdiction  depends  upon  the  relation  of  the 
government  to  the  place  of  the  offence  and  to  the  person 
of  the  offender.  The  former  eousideration  has  been  mag- 
nified in  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S. — the  latter  upon  the 
European  continent.  To  meet  modern  exigencies,  both 
systems  have  been  modified,  by  statute  and  interpretation, 
into  a  very  general  approach  to  the  rule  that  courts  of  tho 
country  of  arrest  have  jurisdiction  over  all  offences  com- 
mitted within  its  territory,  and  also  over  those  perpetrated 
.abroad  distinctively  against  its  sovereignty.  Independent 
states  administer  only  their  own  penal  laws.  They  assist 
tho  enforcement  of  other?  by  surrendering  foreigners  upon 
presumptive  proof  of  crimes  not  political.  That  the  ob- 
ligation so  to  do  docs  not  .arise  purely  from  treaty  provis- 
ions was  aptly  set  forth  when  an  eminent  Frenchman  said, 
'^Le  principe  de  V extradition  est  /r  principe  de  la  8olidarit6, 
de  la  8&retc  rSciproqtie  .   .   .  contve  I'ubiqnite.  dn  mnl." 

Charlks  F.  MacLean. 
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International     Workingmen's     Association,  | 

The,  was  founded  Sopt.  2S,  IS()4,  at  a  large  mooting  of 
workingmen  from  nearly  all  European  countric?.  in  St. 
Martin's  Hall,  London,  at  which  the  manifesto  and  statutes, 
as  drawn  up  hy  Dr.  Carl  Marx,  wore  adopted  for  jiublioa- 
lioii.  and  a  provli^ory  administration  established.  It  is  an 
association  of  trades'  unions,  intended  for  the  defence  of 
the  interests  of  workingmen  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  power  of  capital,  and  aiming  ultimately  at  tlic  aboli- 
tion of  all  labor  paid  with  wages  as  a  form  of  slave-labor, 
and  the  establishment  of  associated  labor  on  a  national 
scale.  The  i^tatutcs  of  the  association  were  not  finally  es- 
tablished, however,  until  sanctioned  by  the  first  general 
congress,  held  at  (leneva  Sept.  ?>-7,  l.'^OO.  Here  the  pro- 
grammes of  Mazzini  and  Bakunin  were  rejected,  and  that 
of  Marx  adopted.  As  reasons  for  tho  formation  of  such 
an  association  it  was  proclainuMl  that  the  emancipation  of 
the  working  classes  must  be  conquered  by  the  working 
classes  themselves  ;  that  the  struggle  for  the  emancipation 
of  (he  working  classes  means  not  a  struggle  for  class  priv- 
ileges ami  monopolies,  but  for  equal  rights  and  duties  and 
the  abolitiim  of  all  class  rule;  that  the  economical  sub- 
jeetion  of  tho  mass  of  labor  to  the  monopolizer  of  tho 
means  of  labor — tliat  is,  the  pourees  of  life — lies  at  the 
bottom  of  servitude  in  all  its  forms,  of  all  social  misery, 
mental  degradation,  and  political  dependence;  that  the 
economical  emancipation  of  the  working  classes  is  there- 
fore tho  groat  end  to  which  every  political  movement  ought 
to  be  subordinated  as  a  means ;  that  all  efforts  aiming  at 
that  great  end  have  hitherto  faile<l  from  want  of  solidarity 
between  the  manifold  divisions  of  labor  in  each  country, 
and  from  the  absence  of  a  fraternal  bond  of  union  between 
the  working  classes  of  different  countries :  that  the  eman- 
cipation of  labor  is  neither  a  local  nor  a  national,  but  a 
social  problem,  embracing  all  countries  in  which  modern 
society  exists,  and  depending  for  its  solution  on  the  con- 
currence, practical  and  theoretical,  of  the  most  advanced 
countries;  and  that  the  present  revival  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  most  industrious  countries  of  Europe,  while 
it  raises  a  new  hope,  gives  solemn  warning  against  a  re- 
lapse into  the  old  errors,  and  calls  for  the  immediate  com- 
bination of  the  still  disconnected  movements.  A  constitu- 
tion was  then  adopted,  and  tho  association  was  actually 
started.  It  hold  its  next  general  congress  at  Lausanne, 
t^opt.,  1867;  the  third  in  Brussels,  Sept.,  18fiS;  tho  fourth 
in  Bale,  Sept.,  ISO'J;  but  tlie  fifth,  destined  to  take  place 
in  Paris.  Sept.,  1870,  was  prevented  from  meeting  by  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  Meanwhile,  its  influence  was  widely 
felt.  Tho  strikes  of  tho  bronze-workers  in  Paris  in  1SG7, 
and  of  the  builders  in  Geneva  in  1S08,  were  supported  and 
carried  through  by  English  money,  and  in  England,  whore 
trades'  unions  and  strikes  were  institutions  of  older  stand- 
ing, they  wt-ro  made  much  more  effective,  as  the  association 
prtdubited  cheap  labor  from  being  imported  from  France, 
Belgium,  and  (iermany.  In  different  countries,  especially 
in  l-'ranco  and  Austria,  the  government  began  to  interfere, 
but  this  only  made  tho  association  more  popular  among 
the  workingmen.  It  rocoivofl  a  severe  check  from  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  No  general  congress  has  been  hold 
since.  Many  members  of  tlie  Paris  Commune  belonged  to 
the  association,  and  the  excesses  of  tho  Commune  were 
defended  by  tho  association,  both  in  a  pamphlet  written 
by  Marx  and  published  by  the  general  council  in  Loudon, 
and  in  other  ways.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  less  con- 
spicuous part  which  the  association  has  played  in  public 
life  during  the  last  fitur  years,  its  importance  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  decreased.  The  number  of  its  members  is 
increasing,  and  in  most  countries  it  ha.s  established  organs 
of  its  own  ftir  the  diffusion  of  its  ideas.        C.  Pktkhskn. 

Inlcrplrad'^T,  in  law,  is  the  right  whieli  a  person  who 
holds  a.  fund,  or  lias  possession  of  any  item  of  jiroperty,  or 
owes  a  duty  or  obligation,  Ims,  wiien  there  are  rival  claim- 
ants to  the  funil,  etc.,  and  he  cannot  determine  to  whom 
it  belongs,  to  recpiire  them  to  settle  in  court  their  conflict- 
ing claims  as  between  themselves,  and  to  be  allowed  on 
his  part  to  make  over  the  property,  etc.  to  the  court,  to 
abide  the  events  of  the  litigatictn  or  to  hold  it  under  its  di- 
rection. The  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  law  over  this  sub- 
ject is  very  limited  and  imperfect,  and  (his  branch  of  ju- 
risprudence may  now,  in  practice,  in  the  absence  of  stat- 
utes, bo  said  to  be  exclusively  administererl  in  ei)urts  of 
ctjuity.  The  method  in  which  relief  is  obtained  is  by  hill 
in  equity.  (Sco  Bii.i.  iv  Kt/i  ITV.)  These  hills  are  of  two 
kinds — strict  interpleader,  and  bills  in  tho  nature  of  an 
iuterploader. 

i\)  A  Strict  Tiill  of  Iiitrrplr(ttln:—Th(}  function  of  auoh 
a  bill  can  be  nnist  clearly  .^tatcll  by  putting  the  proposi- 
tions apjiertaining  to  it  in  tlie  form  of  rules.  Jiitlc  7. 
There  must  be  two  or  nioro  persons  claiming  from  tho 
plaintiff  the  same  debt,  duty,  or  thing.  This  rulo  id  of 
easy  application  when  an  item  of  property  is  in  difpnte. 


It  is,  however,  quite  difficult  in  some  cases  to  ascertain 
whether  tho  same  debt  or  duty  is  claimed.  An  illustration 
may  bo  found  in  the  case  where  a  tenant  under  a  lease  is 
called  ui)on  by  his  lessor  for  rent,  and  at  the  game  time 
a  third  person  asserts  that  he  is  the  owner,  and  that  the 
amount  of  the  rent  should  bo  paid  to  him.  This  would  not 
be  a  proper  case  for  a  bill  of  interpleader,  since  the  lessor 
claims  under  a  contract,  whilo  tho  stranger  asseits  that  the 
tenant  is  in  ])ossession  by  wrong.  Sonic  other  method  must 
accordingly  lie  resorted  to  in  order  to  determine  the  rights 
of  the  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  person  is  taxed  in 
two  different  towns  for  the  same  property  when  he  is  only 
liable  to  be  taxed  in  one.  and  it  is  doulilful  to  wliii-h  town 
the  right  to  tax  belongs,  ho  nmy  file  a  bill  of  interpleader  to 
comjtel  the  tax-collectors  or  towns  to  settle  the  rights  as 
between  themselves.  In  this  case  the  debt  or  duty  is  tho 
same.  Ixttfc  2.  As  a  general  rule,  a  bill  of  interpleader  will 
not  lie  when  the  holder  of  a  fund  stands  in  confidential  rela- 
tions towards  one  of  the  claimants,  and  the  other  is  a 
mere  stranger,  claiming  by  an  independent  and  para- 
mount title.  Thus,  if  an  agent,  consignee,  or  bailee  have 
goods  committed  to  his  care,  in  legal  phrase  there  is  a 
**  privity  of  contract "  created,  which  will  prevent  him 
while  he  retains  possession  from  disputing  the  title  of  the 
person  for  whom  ho  acts.  The  agent  or  bailee  must 
defend  himself  from  conflicting  claims  as  well  as  ho  may. 
liiife  S,  The  second  rule  must  be  confined  lo  the  case  wliere 
the  agent,  consignee,  etc.  seeks  to  dispute  or  test  the  oriff- 
I'lial  title  of  his  principal  or  consignor.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  after  such  a  contract  relation  has  been  created 
the  title  by  subsequent  acts  of  the  principal  or  cmjiloyer 
becomes  complicated.  He  might,  for  examj)le.  nnike  con- 
flicting assignments  of  doubtful  validity  to  iliffcrent  per- 
sons. So  his  jissignee  in  bankruptcy  might  claim  tho  goods 
as  against  one  to  whom  it  was  insisted  that  tho  owner  had 
made  a  transfer  in  fraud  of  tho  baukru])tey  act.  In  such 
cases  as  these  the  holder  of  the  goods  might  demand  an 
interpleader.  It  is  manifest  that  he  in  no  resjiect  contro- 
verts or  denies  tho  fiduciary  relation,  but,  while  he  admits 
its  existence,  asserts  that  tho  acts  of  his  principal  have 
since  its  creation  so  complicated  their  relations  that  he  is 
uncertain  how  to  proceed.  Jiufr  J^.  In  cases  where  both 
claimants  assert  wholly  distinct  and  iiidejiciident  titles,  ac- 
cording to  tho  weight  of  authorities  no  interpleader  will 
lie.  The  ground  of  this  rule  appears  to  be  that  there  is  an 
objection  to  tho  interfereneo  of  a  court  of  ef[uity  in  trying 
legal  titles  iipon  a  dispute  between  jjarties  where  there  is 
no  ])rivity  of  contract.  It  has  been  held  that  a  sheriff 
who  seizes  property  on  an  executioncannot  bring  an  aetion 
of  interpleader  upon  account  of  an  adverse  claim  existing 
to  tho  property  seized  by  him  ;  for  as  to  one  of  the  claim- 
ants he  necessarily  admits  himself  to  be  a  wrongdoer. 
This  rule  ajipears  tct  be  highly  technical,  and  tho  narrow 
construction  put  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  court  is  much 
to  bo  regretted.  This  action  is  plainly  a  beneficial  one, 
and  should  Imve  been  encouraged  rather  than  discounte- 
nanced. There  is  certainly  room  for  legislation  whereby  the 
power  of  courts  to  allow  an  interpleader  may  be  placed 
upon  a  m<iro  satisfactory  foundation.  Hxdr  5.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  claims  of  the  respective  parties  shoubi 
be  both  legal  in  the  sense  of  being  recognized  in  courts  of 
law.  One  may  bo  legal,  and  the  other  equitable,  or  both 
may  bo  equitable.  liule  6.  The  rights  of  tho  respective 
claimants  must  bo  doubtful.  If  tlie  ease  shows  no  claim 
of  right  in  one  of  tho  co-defendants,  there  is  no  ground  for 
an  interpleader.  liufr  7.  The  holder  of  the  fund,  etc.  may 
commence  an  action,  although  he  has  not  yet  been  molested 
by  cither  of  tho  claimants.  It  is  em>ugli  that  he  is  in 
danger  of  sustaining  injury  from  conflicting  rights.  He 
nmy,  however,  wait  until  an  action  is  brought  against  him 
by  <Mie  of  t)iu  claimants,  and  tlien  in  turn  commence  his 
action  of  interpleader,  making  all  of  the  rival  claimants 
parties.  Jiiifc  S.  A  matter  of  iletail  shiuild  be  referred  to 
in  this  connection.  There  should  be  in  the  bill  an  affidavit 
lluit  there  is  no  collusion  between  the  plaintiff  and  any  of 
the  other  ]mrties;  and  in  the  case  of  nnniey  it  should  be 
brcmght  into  court,  or  there  .'<hould  bo  at  least  an  offer  to 
bring  it  in.  (Further  details  may  be  found  in  tlie  books  on 
equity  or  chancery  jiractioe.  Sco  Danicll's  Vhunccry  J'rm- 
tirr;   Burbour's  do.) 

(2)  /iiff  in  tfiv  Xatiirc  of  an  futrrphadcr. — A  suit  of  this 
kind  may  be  instituted  by  one  who  is  not  strictly  u  stake- 
holder. It  may  bo  brought  by  a  person  who  is  interested 
in  a  fund  to  ascertain  his  own  rights,  and  at  tho  name  time 
to  settle  tlie  eoullieling  riglits  of  thiid  pcrscuis.  An  illus- 
tration is  supplied  by  the  ease  of  a  mortgagor  who  desires 
to  pay  olV  a  mortgage,  while  different  parties  lay  claim  to 
tho  inortgage-uHiney.  It  is  plain  that  ho  would  naturally 
seek  to  accomplish  a  double  result — to  rccleein  hi^  properly 
from  the  lien  of  the  mortgage,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  pay 
the  money  to  tho  jiarty  who  was  really  entitled  to  it.     An 
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important  instance  of  a  bill  in  the  nature  of  an  interpleader 

is  one  filed  by  an  executor  or  trustee  to  obtain  the  con- 
struction of  a  will  when  there  i.^  a  doubt  or  uncertainty  as 
to  the  meaning  of  its  provisions.  In  this  case  the  pro- 
visions of  the  will  are  set  forth,  and  the  conflicting  claims 
of  the  parties  interested,  accompanied  by  the  statement 
that  the  executor  cannot  safely  proceed  in  the  matter  with- 
out the  direction  and  judgment  of  the  court.  In  these 
cases  the  duty  of  the  executor  is  said  to  be  performed  when 
he  has  brought  the  parties  in  interest  before  the  court,  and 
they  may  appear  by  counsel,  who  represent  their  respective 
claims  undt-r  the  will.  As  a  general  rule,  in  a  strict  bill 
of  interpleader,  the  stakeholder  is  entitled  to  be  paid  his 
costs  from  the  fund  in  controversy  as  a  matter  of  right; 
costs  in  a  bill  of  the  nature  of  an  interpleader  are  discre- 
tionary. 

By  recent  legislation  tn  England  tho  courts  of  law  have 
jurisdiction  to  a  certain  extent  in  matters  of  interpleader. 
("See  23  and  24  Vict.  ch.  126.  ^  12.)  So,  under  the  New 
York  Code  of  Procedure,  and  that  of  other  States  resem- 
bling it,  a  defendant  against  whom  an  action  is  pending 
upon  contract  or  for  specific  property  may  at  any  time  before 
answer,  upon  aflSdavit,  that  a  person  not  a  party  to  the 
action,  and  without  collusion  with  him.  makes  against  him 
a  demand  for  the  same  debt  or  property,  upon  notice  to 
such  person  and  to  the  adverse  party  to  the  action,  apply 
to  the  court  for  an  order  to  substitute  such  person  in  his 
place  and  discharge  him  from  liability  on  his  depositing 
with  the  court  the  amount  of  the  debt,  etc.  This  statute 
does  not  supersede  the  regular  jurisdiction  in  equity,  but 
is  an  additional  remedy  given  to  a  stakeholder  who  has 
been  actually  sued,  by  allowing  him  to  assert  his  rights  in 
an  anitwrr,  and  by  way  of  defence,  instead  of  instituting 
an  action.  The  rules  applied  are  substantially  the  same  as 
in  the  bill  of  interpleader.  T.  \V.  Dwight. 

Interpola'tion  [Lat.  iH/er/)o?o].theoperation  of  insert- 
ing a  term  between  two  consecutive  terms  of  a  tabulated 
function  that  shall  conform  to  the  law  of  the  function.  A 
table  of  the  kind  referred  to  is  generally  computed  from  a 
formula  containing  two  variables — one  of  which  is  the 
/it))ctioii,  and  the  other  the  independent  variable,  or,  as  it 
is  usually  called,  the  nrffumeut.  The  table  is  formed  by 
giving  successive  equidifferent  values  to  the  argument, 
computing  the  corresponding  values  of  the  function,  and 
then  writing  the  results  in  a  table  ;  this  operation  is  called 
tdbufatiiifj  the  function.  Thus,  to  compute  a  table  of  log- 
arithms, we  assume  some  convenient  formula  expressing 
tho  relation  between  any  number  and  the  corresponding 
logarithm  ;  in  this  ease,  the  quantity  that  represents  the 
number  is  the  argument,  and  tho  quantity  that  represents 
the  logarithm  is  the/(/«':/('on.  We  next  make  the  argument 
equal  to  all  the  successive  natural  numbers  from  1  up  to  the 
limits  of  the  table,  and  compute  the  corresponding  values 
of  the  function  :  these  results,  when  properly  arranged,  con- 
stitute a  tiible  of  loijarithms,  from  which  we  may,  by  simple 
inspection,  take  out  the  logarithm  of  any  whole  number 
within  the  limits  of  the  table.  We  may  find  the  logarithm 
of  a  mixed  number,  as  2^.  by  the  method  of  interpolation. 
The  object  to  be  obtained  may  be  illustrated  graphically  : 
let  -1  X  be  the  logarithmic 
curve  whose  equation  is 
.V^lngr,  andlct^A',  C  L, 
D  M.  etc.  be  ordinatcs  cor- 
responding to  the  abscis- 
sas 2,  3,  4.  etc.  Knowing 
these  ordinatos.  we  have 
the  points  A',  L,  M.  etc.  of 
the  curve;  it  is  then  re- 
quired to  find  an  ordinate, 
St,  whose  abscissa  is  2§. 
This  ordinate  might  be  computed  from  the  formula  used  in 
computing  the  tables,  but  this  would,  in  most  cases,  be  en- 
tirely too  tedious.  What  we  actually  do  is  to  pass  a  parabola 
through  a  sufficient  number  of  the  points  A',  L,  M,  etc.,  and 
then  compute  the  ordinate  of  this  parabola  corresponding 
to  the  given  abscissa.  This  ordinate  will  approximate  the  I 
more  closely  to  the  required  ordinate  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  points  taken.  If  we  take  two  points,  A' and  L,  the 
parabola  is  of  the  first  oi'der — that  is,  it  is  a  straight  line, 
whose  equation  is  of  the  form  y  =p  ~t  <ix\  if  we  take  three 
points,  the  parabola  is  of  the  second  order,  whose  equation 
is  of  the  form  y=--p  ^-  7^'  +  '".r-;  if  we  take  four  points,  the 
parabola  is  of  tho  third  order,  whose  equation  is  of  the 
form  ;/  —  p  +  (/J-  +  rx  +  sx^,  and  so  on.  By  taking  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  points,  as  m  -\-  1,  we  have  a  parabola  of  the 
m\h.  order,  which  may  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  curve 
of  the  given  function  to  any  degree  of  approximation  in  j 
the  neighborhood  of  the  required  ordinate.  In  most  cases  I 
a  parabola  of  the  third  or  fourth  order  is  amply  sufficient. 
We  can  find  the  equation  of  the  auxiliary  parabola  by  the 
method  of  finite  difi"crences  as  follows :  Let  the  successive 


ordinates,  B  K^  C  L,  etc.,  be  denoted  by  a,  h,  c,  etc. ;  then 
let  each  be  subtracted  from  the  one  following:  the  remain- 
ders thus  found  form  a  now  series  called  the  Jirst  order  nf 
differences.  Now.  let  each  term  of  the  new  series  be  suVi- 
tracted  from  the  following  one;  the  remainders  will  form  a 
series  called  the  second  order  0/  differences  ;  and  so  on,  as 
indicated  below : 

n,  b,  c,  rf,  etc., 

b  —  a,         c~b,         d  ~  c,  etc., 

c—  26  -h  a,     rf  —  2c  -H  b,     etc., 
rf  —  3c  +  36  —  n,  etc. 
etc. 
If  we  denote  the  first  terms  of  each  of  the  orders  of  differ- 
ences by  rfi,  f^2,  <^3f  etc.,  we  shall  have 

rfl  =  fc  —  a,  whence,  i  =  a  -f-  f?i ; 

rf2  =  c  —  26  -f-  a,  whence,  c  =  o  +  2rfi  -|-  rfj ; 

d'i  =  d  —  3c  +  ^b-  a,  whence,  r /  =  a  -H  .S</i  ■+  3(/.j  -t-  (?3, 
and  so  on.     If  we  denote  the  ordinate  which  has  n  ordinates 
before  it  bv  y,  we  have,  by  continuing  the  above  process, 

j"      "(n-I)  .r        n(n-l)ln-2)  _, 
y  =  a-\-  ndi  +       ^  ^      rfj  -^ -— rfs  -|- ,  etc. 

If  we  now  regard  n  as  a  variable  abscissa,  this  will  be 
the  equation  of  a  parabola  of  the  nth  order,  passing  through 
the  extremities  of  u  -t-  1  of  the  consecutive  ordinates  a,  b,  c, 
etc.  In  this  case  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  first  ordinate,  and  «  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  dis- 
tance between  two  consecutive  ordinates  taken  as  a  unit. 
By  giving  a  suitable  value  to  ti.  we  may  interpolate  an  or- 
dinate between  the  first  and  second.  «ir  between  any  two 
consecutive  ordinates  of  the  series  n,  h,  r,  etc.  The  result 
will  usually  be  more  accurate  if  we  take  the  values  of  n,  b,  c, 
etc.,  so  that  the  interpolated  term  shall  fall  about  midway 
between  the  extremes.  As  an  illustration  of  this  mode  of 
using  the  formula,  let  it  be  required  to  find  tho  light  as- 
cension of  Venus  at  midnight  between  the  2d  and  3d  days 
of  Nov.,  1875,  knowing  her  right  ascensions  at  noon  on  the 
1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  November,  as  follows: 

Istdiffa.  Zddiffs.    3d  d iff. 

Nov.  1 15h.  5m,  47.27»,       ,       „  ,„ 

"      2 15   10       47.40  ^'"-  ""If  ■      1.2.3*.    ^n 

"      3 15   15      48.76  ?      ^"^^        1.23       "•""■ 

«      4 15   20       51.35  ^       "-^^ 

Finding  the  successive  orders  of  differences  as  already  ex- 
plained, we  have  di  =  5m.  O.lSs.,  do  =  1.23«..  and  ds  =  b.Os. ; 
since  the  first  right  ascension  corresponds  to  noon  of  Nov. 
1,  the  value  of  7(  is  H  ;  the  value  of  a  is  15A.  5ni.  47.27s. 
Substituting  in  the  formula,  we  have  1/  =  15A.  5m.  47.27«.  -f- 
1.5  X  5/».  0.13«.  +  .75  X  1.23«.  =  15A.  IZm.  1S.39«. ;  which  is 
the  required  right  ascension. 

Other  formulas  for  interpolation  have  been  deduced,  but 
the  one  just  explained  is,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  one 
most  readily  applied.  W.  G.  Peck. 

Interpreta'tion  [Lat.],  in  law.  is  the  application  of 
legal  rules  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  meaning  of  language 
or  other  signs  of  thought.  In  its  ordinary  signification  it  is 
confined  to  the  meaning  of  written  language;  in  its  legal 
aspect  it  is  but  a  branch  of  a  larger  subject,  siuce  the  same 
general  principles  must  be  adopted  in  every  department  of 
literature  and  science  to  discover  an  author's  meaning. 
The  subject  may  be  considered  under  two  general  divis- 
ions :  I.  The  principles  of  interpretation;  II.  Their  appli- 
cation to  particular  cases,  e.  (/..  statutes,  contracts,  wills,  etc. 

I.  The  great  object  of  interpretation  is  to  ascertain  tho 
meaning  of  a  writing,  or,  in  technical  phrase,  of  a  "text.' 
This  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  conjecture,  but  only  by  the 
application  of  settled  rules.  A  distinction  has  been  drawn 
between  interpretation  and  construction.  The  former  wonl 
has  been  taken  to  mean  the  sense  of  the  writer  as  included 
within  his  language.  Construction,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  embrace  the  inquiry  whether  topics  that  were  nut 
expressed  in  the  writing  were  not  included  within  the  gen- 
eral intent  of  the  author,  or,  as  is  sometimes  said,  within 
**  the  spirit"  of  the  text.  So,  in  some  Instances,  the  law 
forbids  the  exact  accomplishment  of  the  author's  intent. 
It  then  becomes  important  to  know  whether  the  intent 
shall  be  carried  out,  though  not  precisely,  yet  as  nearly  as 
the  law  will  permit.  There  is  an  important  branch  of  law 
depending  upon  this  distinction,  known  as  the  doctrine  of 
cy  pres,  or  of  approximation.  It  is  frequently  resorted  to 
in  the  construction  of  wills  or  of  statutes.  Thus,  if  a  per- 
son should  be  prohibited  by  law  from  creating  a  trust  in 
property  for  a  child  whereby  the  income  of  a  fund  should 
be  converted  into  principal  beyond  the  attainment  by  the 
child  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  the  parent  should  di- 
rect the  accumulation  of  tho  profits  until  the  child  reached 
the  age  of  tweuty-five,  the  last  four  years  might  be  dis- 
carded by  the  courts,  and  the  direction  be  sustained  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  This  doctrine  requires  that  the 
illegal  direction  should  be  in  its  nature  capable  of  separa- 
tion from  that  which  is  legal.     Otherwise,  the  entire  pro- 
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vision  will  be  void.  This  doctrine  has  had  in  Kngland  a  i 
hirj;e  application  in  the  construction  of  wills  ciulowing  i 
charitable  institutions  or  creating  charitable  trusts,  e.  g.j  \ 
fur  the  support  of  colleges,  hospitals,  schools,  etc.  (See  I 
TmsTS.)  'r!ie  intention  of  a  donor,  instead  of  being  car- 
ried out,  has  frcfiuently  been  perverted  bythecourl:  yet 
when  properly  applied,  the  <]ocIrine  is  both  rational  and 
useful.  Having  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  inter- 
pretation and  construction  as  made  by  some  authors,  no 
further  use  will  be  made  of  it  in  this  article.  Text-writers 
upon  this  subject  enter  into  various  nice  and  niinule  dis- 
tinctions. They  speak  of  interpretation  as  being  either 
close,  or  extensive,  or  free,  or  limited,  or  predestined,  or 
extravagant.  These  terms  are  used  to  point  out  the  gen- 
eral diflVronco  between  correct  and  erroneous  principles. 
Interpretation  cannot  properly  bo  "predestined  "  or  ''ex-  ; 
travagant."  In  the  one  ease,  the  supposed  interpreter  has 
preconceived  views  and  is  laboring  under  a  strong  bias, 
and  thus  makes  the  writing  subservient  to  his  wishes.  In 
an  extravagant  interpretation  one  ceases  to  follow  rules, 
and,  in  fact,  does  not  interpret,  but  guesses  or  conjectures. 
The  distinction,  however,  between  a  close  and  an  extensive 
interpretation  is  founded  in  reason.  There  are  cases  in 
which  it  is  proper  that  words  should  be  taken  in  their  nar- 
rowest meaning,  while  in  others  a  broader  and  more  com- 
prehensive signification  should  be  adopted. 

The  leading  rules  of  interpretation  will  now  bo  referred 
to.  litiffi  I.  The  meaning  of  a  writer  is  to  be  ascertained 
not  merely  from  what  he  states,  but  also  from  all  that  is 
implied  by  usage  or  otherwise.  It  would  l)o  intolerable  if 
every  subordinate  proposition  included  within  the  written 
statement  were  rec[uired  to  be  expressed.  This  distinction 
frequently  becomes  of  political  consequence.  A  striking 
illustration  is  found  in  the  difference  between  the  powers 
conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  old  ''Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation "  and  the  present  Constitution.  In  the  former  instru- 
ment it  was  provided  that  each  vState  retained  every  power, 
jurisdiction,  etc.  which  was  not  expressly  delegated  to  the 
il.  S,  in  Congress  assembled.  In  the  present  Constitution 
(Art.  X.  of  Amendments)  the  word  "expressly"  was  de- 
signedly omitted  from  the  corresponding  clause,  thus  leav- 
ing open  to  the  powers  expressly  conceded  the  doctrines 
of  ini|tlication.  In  this  way  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S., 
as  thu  final  interpreter  of  the  Constitution,  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  decide  as  to  the  implications  to  bo  de- 
rived from  the  words  used  in  that  instrument.  Rule  IT. 
The  whole  of  the  writing  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand 
must  bo  taken  into  account.  In  other  words,  the  inter- 
preter must  have  reganl  to  the  context.  It  will  not  do  to 
wrench  a  particular  sentence  from  its  connections.  In  this 
way  an  author's  meaning  may  be  wholly  perverted.  This 
rule,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  is  of  great  consequence  in 
the  interpretation  of  statutes.  Rule  III.  Only  the  writing 
and  its  imjdications  are  to  be  considered.  It  will  not  do 
for  the  interpreter  to  go  beyond  the  writing  in  search  of  a 
supposed  sense.  The  true  view  is  that  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence wiiat  the  intent  was,  so  long  as  it  is  not  expressed 
or  reasonably  to  be  implied  from  the  words  used.  This  rule 
is  applied  with  great  inllexibility  in  courts  of  law.  There 
is  a  well-known  rule  to  the  effect  that  oral  evidence  is  not 
to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  add  to  or  to  vary  the  terms  of 
a  written  instrument.  Accordingly,  the  courts  cannot  sup- 
ply by  interpretation  an  unexpressed  intent  of  the  legisla- 
ture or  of  a  testator.  This  rule  does  not  prevent  the  courts 
in  certain  cases  from  correcting  mistakes;  that  is,  from 
supplying  or  omitting  words  that  wero  inadvertently  in- 
serted or  omitted.  Rule  !V.  Where  there  is  nothing  in  tho 
writing  or  its  surninndings  to  lead  to  tho  crtntrnry,  the  gen- 
eral rule  is  that  wonls  are  to  be  taken  in  their  ordinary  and 
popular  sense.  On  tho  other  hancl,  if  tho  subject  of  tho 
writing  is  a  matter  of  art  or  of  S''ienco  or  other  technical 
nature,  the  presumption  is  th.it  the  words  are  used  in  a 
special  ami  technical  sense,  linle  V.  (Jood  faith  is  to  bo 
observed  and  sound  sense  exercised  by  an  interpreter.  The 
great  object  is  to  ascertain  tho  intent  and  to  carry  it,  if 
proper,  into  cfTcct.  Out  of  this  prineinlo  spring  a  number 
of  subordinate  rules;  such  as,  that  wnere  two  senses  arc 
possible,  one  of  which  is  agreeable  to  law  and  the  other 
opposed  to  it,  tlie  former  is  to  be  preferred.  So  inarlver- 
tent  omissions  are  to  be  overlooked  ;  apparent  rejiug- 
nancies,  if  possible,  are  to  be  reconciled;  wiirds  incronsist- 
ent  with  the  main  intention  are  to  be  rejected:  stress  is 
not  to  bo  laid  on  accurate  grammar  or  orlliography.  It  is 
a  ftirther  rule  that  the  situation  of  the  writer  and  tho  cir- 
curnstanees  snrrounrling  hitn  may  be  presented  so  as  to  put 
the  interjireter  in  the  ]iosition  of  the  autlior.  For  exam]ile, 
if  a  testator  should  direct  his  jtroperty  to  lie  divided  equal- 
ly *'  among  his  children,"  it  would  bo  impossildo  for  a  court 
til  carry  out  his  direction  without  ascertaining  from  extra- 
neous eviilenee  the  number  of  his  ohildreu  and  idmlifyiug 
them.      It  is  plain  that  Ibis  testimony  would  not  alter  the 


instrument,  but  would  enable  the  court  to  regard  the  sub- 
ject from  the  testator's  point  of  view.  It  should  be  added 
that  in  ordinary  cases  the  meaning  of  a  written  instrument 
is  a  matter  of  law  for  the  court  rather  than  the  jury.  In 
this  way  fixed  rules  are  cstabli.-^hed  and  an  erroneous  in- 
terpretation by  a  lower  court  becomes  tho  suVtject  of  review 
by  an  appellate  tribunal.  Where  the  words  are  technical, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  their  meaning  through  the 
testimony  of  experts,  and  to  submit  tho  matter  to  the  jury 
as  a  question  of  fact. 

11.  Appfleation  of  the  Rnlca  of  hiterpretatuni  to  Spccutl 
Cases. — Tho  leading  cases  in  which  the  subject  is  presented 
to  courts  of  justice  are  treaties,  political  constitutions,  leg* 
islativo  acts,  contracts,  and  wills.  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  consider  tho  special  rules  governing  all  of  these  cases. 
A  few  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  last  three 
of  tho  instances  mentioned.  (1)  Statutes. — The  intention 
of  a  legislature  in  ])assing  a  statute  is  to  bo  ascertained  by 
the  application  of  tho  general  rules  already  stated,  together 
with  others  of  a  special  or  subordinate  nature.  («)  It  is  a 
general  rule  that  the  words  of  a  statute  are  to  be  taken  in 
their  ordinary  and  popular  sense.  This  is  just,  as  they  are 
intended  to  govern  the  action  of  tho  public,  who  would  nat- 
urally give  them  such  a  signification.  Still,  if  tho  statute 
wero  intended  to  govern  the  action  of  a  special  class  of  per- 
sons, another  rule  might  prevail.  For  example,  a  commer- 
cial tariff  law,  enacted  by  Congress  to  prescribe  duties  to 
bo  paid  upon  imports,  would  be  in  tho  main  intended  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  importing  merchants,  and  technical 
words  would  bo  used,  requiring  a  corresponding  interpre- 
tation, (h)  It  frequently  happens  that  a  series  of  statutes 
is  enacted  to  govern  a  particular  subject.  These  may  be 
called  into  existence  from  time  to  time  during  a  long  period 
of  years.  Such  statutes  are  said  to  bo  in  pari  materia — 
upon  tho  same  general  subject.  The  ascertainment  of  the 
meaning  of  the  latest  in  the  scries  may  require  the  exam- 
ination of  all.  (c)  The  rule  that  the  meaning  must  be 
found  in  tho  text  to  be  interpreted  has  its  full  applieation 
in  the  case  of  statutes.  The  courts  cannot  ascertain  the 
legislative  will  by  conjecture.  If  not  expressed  or  implied 
from  the  words  used,  the  supposed  meaning  must  be  dis- 
carded. Tho  technical  expression  is,  volnit  seif  uon  (fLrit — 
tlie  legislature  may  have  had  an  intention,  but  it  remains 
unexpressed.  Where,  however,  words  that  arc  obscure  are 
used,  it  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  a  particular  sig- 
nification (if  that  is  possible)  that,  unless  it  be  adopted, 
there  will  be  no  rational  meaning.  ('0  I"  tl'c  interpreta- 
tion of  a  statute  it  is  often  essential  for  the  court  tn  know 
the  circumstances  existing  at  tho  time  of  its  enactment,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  become  familiar  with  contemporary  his- 
tory, to  understand  existing  defects  in  the  law.  and  to  as- 
certain what  evils  the  legislature  designed  to  remedy.  This 
rule  is  well  illu^^trated  by  the  interpretation  of  the  recent 
suffrage  law  in  England,  where  the  question  was.  whether 
tho  word  "  man  "  as  used  in  the  act  included  *'  woman,"  so 
as  to  give  her  the  right  to  vote.  Tho  court,  in  deciding  the 
case,  hail  much  recourse  to  tho  general  history  of  the  right 
of  suffrage  in  England  as  tending  to  show  the  legislative 
intent.  The  words  in  a  statute,  though  of  a  general  cha- 
racter, must  be  confined  in  tiieir  a])plication  to  tlie  defects 
to  be  remedied.  One  branch  of  this  rule  is  referred  to  by 
law  writers  in  the  technical  expression  that  regard  must  1)0 
].aid  to  the  "  old  law,  the  mischief,  and  the  remedy."  A 
single  illustration  may  be  useful.  Suppose  that  a  former 
law  permits  tho  bishop  of  an  established  church  to  lease 
church  lands  for  any  length  of  time  and  any  rent  that  he 
may  sec  fit.  Tho  ''mischief"  of  this  rule  may  lie  that  he 
may  lease  them  for  a  very  long  term  and  at  a  Iniv  rent,  and 
thus  impovcritik  his  sueccssors  in  tho  bishopric,  wlioso  in- 
come may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A  statute  is  passed 
preventing  a  bishop  from  making  a  lease  for  more  than 
twenty-one  years.  After  this  a  lease  is  marie  for  the  bish- 
op's own  life,  which  may,  of  course,  exeecil  twenty-one 
years.  This  lease  is  not  within  the  "mischief"  <»f  thf 
statute,  as  it  does  not  tend  to  *'  impoverish  his  suceessors." 
It  is  thus  necessary  in  many  instances  to  go  beyond  the 
letter  of  the  statute  and  to  discern  its  true  intent  and  spirit. 
Thus,  if  a  law  should  prescribe  that  when  two  vehicles 
were  passing  along  an  ordinary  highway  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, eaeh  should  turn  to  the  right  with  a  view  to  avoid  col- 
lision, it  could  have  no  application  to  tho  case  of  an  omni- 
bus and  a  street-car,  as  there  could  be  no  ihinger  of  collis- 
ion bv  the  non-observance  of  the  rule.  Accordingly,  the 
omniinis  might  pass  either  t»)  the  right  or  to  the  left  r.f  the 
ear.  (rt  Penal  statutes  f/.  f.  those  which  inflict  punishmcnii 
are  to  be  interpreted  with  nuieh  strictness.  Ibis  rule  was 
formerly  carried  to  absur-l  lengths,  but  in  a  rational  sense 
still  prevails.  It  is  founde.l  in  reason,  since  punishments 
should  not  be  inllieted  unless  the  transgressor  of  the  law 
was  al>Ic  elearlv  to  know  its  meaning  ftu.l  to  ascertain  the 
legal  cunseqiicnces  of   his  acts.     (/)  StalulCS  to  prevent 
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frauds  are,  on  the  other  hand^  interpreted  liberally, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  injured  party  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  fraud.  The  same  statute  may  have  a  double 
aspect,  or  be  both  remedial  and  penal,  when  the  applica- 
tion of  these  distinct  rules  may  lead  to  opposite  conclu- 
sions derived  from  the  same  phraseology.  For  example, 
if  a  stiitute  should  provide  that  if  one  of  two  gamesters 
should  win  from  the  other  more  than  tifty  dollars  at  **  one 
sitting."  he  should  not  only  restore  the  money  won.  but 
should  forfeit  three  times  the  amount,  and  afterwards  a 
game  should  take  place  which  was  interrupted  by  an  ad- 
journment for  diuncr.  and  subsequently  continued,  the  two 
periods  might  be  regarded  as  "  one  sitting  "  for  the  purpose 
of  returning  the  money,  as  that  would  be  remedial,  while 
it  would  not  be  so  considered  in  reference  to  the  for- 
feiture, {'j)  It  is  a  cardinal  rule  of  interpretation  that  a 
statute  shall  in  general  be  construed  to  operate  as  a  rule 
for  the  future,  and  thus  not  have  a  retrospective  operation. 
The  rule  is  particularly  strong  when  the  retrospective  opera- 
tion would  destroy  vested  rights.  In  that  case  the  words 
giving  a  retrospective  operation  to  the  act  must  be  ex- 
tremely clear.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  words  are  used 
to  confirm  existing  rights  defective  in  form  or  to  add  to 
the  means  of  enforcing  existing  obligations,  a  retrospec- 
tive effect  will  readily  be  allowed.  Under  American  law, 
if  the  words  are  plainly  retrospective  and  affect  vested 
rights,  another  question  may  arise.  They  may  be  repug- 
nant to  some  provision  of  the  U.  S.  or  State  constitution, 
and  for  that  reason  be  inoperative.  (A)  Another  instance 
of  the  desire  of  the  courts  to  protect  vested  rights  is  found 
in  the  rule  that  all  statutes  in  derogation  of  private  rights 
must  be  strictly  construed  and  their  provisions  closely  fol- 
lowed. This  rule  finds  much  practical  illustration  in  the 
sale,  under  statutory  pro  visions, of  land  for  the  non-payment 
of  taxes.  Where  the  authority  is  not  strictly  pursued  the 
sale  is  void.  This  rule  has  been  carried  to  such  extreme 
lengths  in  some  instances  as  almost  to  embarrass  the 
operations  of  government.  (See  Blackwell  on  Tax  Titles.) 
There  is  a  tendency  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  e.  (/., 
Xow  York,  so  to  frame  the  tax  laws  as  to  give  l^rs  practical 
operation  to  this  rule  than  formerly.  {;)  A  distinction  of 
some  importance  is  taken  between  words  that  arc  simply 
directory  and  such  as  are  mandatory.  The  former  class 
are  not  obligatory  in  the  same  sense  as  the  latter.  Thus, 
if  an  act  is  directed  to  be  performed  on  a  giAcn  day,  it 
may,  in  general,  be  performed  on  some  other  day  :  the 
words  are  "directory."  Ou  the  other  hand,  when  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  are  concerned  or  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals are  involved,  even  permissive  words  may  be  re- 
garded as  obligatory  or '•  mandatory  :''  the  word  *' may  " 
will  perhaps  be  construed  to  mean  **  must."  (j)  If  an  un- 
lawful act  be  committed  for  which  there  is,  in  behalf  of  the 
public,  an  existing  remedy,  and  a  new  mode  of  redress  be 
given  by  statute,  the  former  one  will  not  in  general  be  dis- 
placed. The  remedies  become  cumulative,  and  resort  may 
be  had  to  either.  This  would  not  bo  the  case  if  the  new 
provision  were  inconsistent  with  the  former  law,  for  the 
latter  would  then  be  repealed  by  implication.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  act  be  made  unlawful  by  the  statute,  and  a 
specific  mode  of  redress  be  provided,  that  must  be  resorted 
to.  [k)  Where  a  statute  prescribes  a  penalty  for  the  com- 
mission of  an  .act.  it  is  thereby  made  unlawful,  and  a  con- 
tract to  perform  the  act  in  question  will  be  declared  void. 
A  penalty  implies  a  prohibition.  {/)  It  is  a  general  remark 
that  the  courts  strive  as  far  as  possible  to  effectuate  the 
legislative  will;  discordant  clauses  or  statutes  will,  if  pos- 
sible, be  reconciled.  W'here  there  is  a  plain  repugnancy, 
the  later  statute,  so  far  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  an  earlier 
one,  displaces  or  repeals  it.  The  same  rule  is  applied  even 
to  inconsistent  clauses  or  sections  in  the  same  statute.  So 
a  saving  clause  repugnant  to  the  general  scope  of  the  act 
is  void.  A  repealing  statute  of  course  does  away  with  that 
which  it  repeals.  Where  a  repealing  statute  is  itself  re- 
pealed, the  former  law  revives  without  express  words  of 
revivah  It  may  be  added  that  in  arriving  at  conclusions 
by  way  of  interpretation,  the  general  opinion  of  the  legal 
profession  is  considered  as  of  importance.  {See  also  Dwar- 
ris  on  Stuttites.) 

(2)  In  the  case  of  Written  Contracts,  the  court  seeks  to 
ascertain  the  intention  of  the  parties,  and,  having  found  it, 
to  carry  it  into  effect  if  the  rules  of  law  and  public  policy 
will  permit.  The  intention,  however,  must  be  found  in  the 
n-ritinrj  itself  \}y  the  application  of  rules  of  interpretation. 
If  it  is  claimed  that  the  intention  was  really  different  from 
that  which  the  words  indicate,  it  is  not  a  case  of  interpre- 
tation, but  rather  of  a  mistake,  which,  if  material,  must 
either  bo  corrected  or  must  vitiate  the  contract.  If  the 
mistake  be  material,  a  court  of  equity  will  "reform"  or 
correct  the  instrument  by  supplying  or  omitting  words,  so 
as  to  make  it  express  the  real  intention  of  the  parties.  If 
the  minds  of  the  parties  did  not  concur  in  the  writing,  it 


will  be  a  case  of  no  contract  either  through  fraud  or  mis- 
take.    Assuming  that  there  is  no  question  of  this  kind,  but 
that  the  writing  contains  what  was  intended,  the  court  re- 
sorts to  fixed  rules  in  ascertaining  the  intent.     These  rules 
are  numerous  and  complex  in  their  operation,  and  cannot 
be  fully  stated  in  an  article  such  as  the  present.     A  few 
of  them  will  be  indicated.     (*/)  Words  are,  according  to 
the  general  rule,  to  be  taken  in  their  ordinary  and  pop- 
ular sense.     In  many  cases  the  contract  concerns  a  par- 
ticular trade  or  calling,  when  the  meaning  is  ascertained 
through  the  testimony  of  merchants  who  are  skilled  in  it. 
{h)  If  the  contract  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  precisely 
as  the  parties  intended,  the  court  will  strive  to  uphold  it  on 
some  other  theory  which  will  render  substantial  justice  to 
the  parties.     This  rule  becomes  of  much  importance  in  the 
construction  of  instruments  of  a  technical  character,  such  as 
deeds.    These  instruments  frequently  assume  a  special  form, 
known  as  a  *'  bargain  and  sale."'  or  a  *'  release,"  or  a  '*  con- 
firmation." etc.  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.    It  is  a  well-settled 
rule  that  if  the  parties  should  erroneously  resort  to  one  of 
these  instruments  when  they  should  have  adopted  another, 
the  courts  will  effectuate  the  intent  by  construing  the  in- 
strument wrongly  selected  as  practically  amounting  to  the 
one  which  should  have  been  adopted :  as,  for  example,  con- 
struing a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
release.     This  rule  is  one  most  beneficent  in  its  operation 
and  is  highly  favored,  and  tends  practically  to  obliterate, 
or  at  least  to  make  harmless,  useless  legal  distinctions,    (c) 
It  is  frequently  necessary  to  determine  whether  an  instru- 
ment is  executed  or  executory  :  as,  lor  example,  whether 
it  is  a  lease  or  an  agreement  for  a  lease,  a  deed  or  a  con- 
tract for  a  deed.    This  is  ascertained  not  so  much  by  inter- 
preting particular  words  as  by  a  view  of  the  entire  instru- 
ment and  of  the  main   intention  of  the  parties,     (d)  An 
instrument   is   in   some   cases   of  doubt  to  be  taken  most 
strongly  against  the  party  who  executes  it  (contra  pro/e- 
rciitein).    Not  so  much  use  of  this  rule  is  made  as  formerly. 
Many  instruments  are  of  such  a  mutual  character  that  it  is 
inapplicable.     Still,  in  special  cases  it  may  be  resorted  to. 
It  has  never  been  applied  to  grants  by  the  sovereign  power. 
Whatever  is  not  contained  in  the  words  of  such  a  grant  is 
not  conceded  by  the  grantor.    It  was  at  one  time  supposed 
by  some  jurists  that  if  a  grant  was  made  by  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  right  to  have  a  public  ferry  or  a  bridge,  there 
was  an  implied  contract  on  its  part  that  it  would  make  no 
grant  of  another  right  of  a  similar  kind  that  would  inter- 
fere with  the  franchise  conferred.  (See  Franchise.)     This 
doctrine  is  now  exploded,  and  no  exclusive  right  can  be 
claimed  unless  it  is  shown  by  a  fair  construction  of  the 
words  of  the  grant  itself,     (c)  Instruments  are  sometimes 
partly  printed  and  partly  written.     If  there  is  a  conflict 
between  the  two,  the  written  are  to  be  preferred,  as  being 
more  clearly  indicative  of  the  intention  of  the  parties,  the 
printed  words  being  regarded  as  a  general  formula,  while 
those  which  are  written  are  specially  employed  for  the  oc- 
casion in  hand.     ( /)  Usage  is  of  much  importance  in  the 
interpretation  of  written  contracts.    Where  a  contract  con- 
cerns a  matter  in  any  trade  or  business  in  which  there  are 
known  and  well-defined  usages,  there  is  a  presumption  of 
law  that  the  contract  was  made  in  reference  to  the  usage. 
This  doctrine  has  been  in  some  instances  carried  very  far: 
its  exact  limits  have  not  yet  been  fixed  by  the  courts.     A 
well-known  English  case  illustrates  the  difficulty.     There 
being  a  written  contract  for  the  sale  of  rabbits  at  a  fixed 
price  per  thousand,  the  court  allowed  evidence  of  a  custom 
in  the  trade  that  "thousand"  meant  "twelve  hundred." 
This  decision  has  not  met  with  universal  acceptance.   There 
is  a  disposition  in  some  courts  to  hold  that  such  evidence 
is  inadmissible  to  contradict  the  plain  and  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  written  words,  e.  g,,  words  of  number.     Rules  are 
laid  down  by  the  courts  to  test  the  validity  of  a  custom; 
such  as.  that  it  must  be  certain,  reasonable,  established,  and 
undisputed.     There  is  only  a  presumption  that  parties  in- 
tend to  follow  the  custom,  and  it  may  accordingly  be  ex- 
cluded by  sufficient  evidence  of  their  intent.     The  words 
"usage  "and  "custom"  arc  often  used  indiscriminately, 
but  in  accurate  language  the  former  is  rather  evidence  of 
the  latter.     (.7)  There  are  other  presumptions  or  implica- 
tions acknowledged  by  law  ;  such  as,  that  a  contract  binds 
the  representatives  of  the  parties  as  well  as  the  parties  them- 
selves, or  that  a  contract  made  by  two  persons  is  joint 
rather  than  several,  or  if  no  time  is  mentioned  for  perform- 
ance  that  it  must  take   place   within  a  reasonable  time. 
Some  of  the  rules  above  stated,  as  is  manifest,  apply  to 
unwritten  as  well  as  to  written  contracts.     (//)  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  a  rule  of  law  that  extrinsic  evi- 
dence of  the  intent  of  the  parties  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
alter  the  terms  of  a  written  instrument.     This  rule  means 
that  the  parties  are  to  be  conclusively  supposed  to  have 
merged  all  their  stipulations  and  propositions  anterior  to 
the  contract  in  the  instrument  itself.    That  is  the  final  and 
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sole  repository  of  their  intentions.  This  rule  is  of  great 
consequence  both  in  the  interpretation  of  contract?  and  of 
wills.  While,  in  its  correct  form,  it  is  inflcxiblv  applieJ, 
there  arc  t^ome  qualifications  or  apparent  exceptions  to  it 
wliich  shouM  be  stated.  It  does  not  include  evidence  by 
way  of  explanation  of  obscure  or  technical  terms  in  the  con- 
tract. It  allows  all  conteuii)orancous  writing  to  which  the 
contract  refers  to  bo  introdui-cd.  It  does  not  bear  upon 
clauses  whirh  are  intentionally  left  iiieoniplete.  It  permits 
evidence  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  parties  when 
the  contract  was  executed,  so  that  the  court  can  stand  in 
their  position  and  see  with  their  eyes.  Under  it  there  may 
be  evidence  offered  to  ?how  that  the  supposed  contract  is 
wholly  void  for  fraud  or  other  legal  ground,  for  then  tlicrc 
is  no  contract.  Nor  does  the  rule  interfere  with  the  correc- 
tion of  mistakes,  such  as  the  insertion  of  clauses  acciden- 
talh'  omitted.  What  is  really  meant  is.  that  one  of  the  par- 
ties shall  not  be  allowed  as  against  the  other  to  introduce 
any  evidence  by  way  of  interpretation,  where  a  written 
contract  is  in  its  exterior  form  complete,  of  clauses  which 
were  not  intended  to  be  inserted,  but  to  be  left  to  oral  un- 
derstanding. If  that  were  allowed,  the  certainty  and  pre- 
cision which  a  written  contract  was  intended  to  secure 
would  be  wholly  lost.  The  rule  can,  however,  be  pressed 
no  further  than  its  circumstances  will  warrant.  Accord- 
ingly, it  cannot  exelude  oral  evidence  of  euhsequent  modi- 
fications of  or  additions  to  the  contract,  as  these  could  not 
possibly  have  been  included  in  the  contract  when  it  was 
executed.  There  is  an  important  inquiry  applicable  both 
to  contracts  and  wills  concerning  the  explanation  of  am- 
biguities and  uncertain  clauses  which  can  be  more  conve- 
niently considered  under  the  next  head  (  WHfn).  (i)  Subject 
to  the  rules  already  stated,  there  is  a  strong  disposition 
to  effectuate  the  will  of  the  parties  so  far  as  that  accords 
with  the  rules  of  law.  Incorrect  grammar  and  spelling  are 
but  of  little  importance  if  the  sense  is  not  obscure.  Clauses 
may  be  transposed  in  construction,  if  necessary,  and  the 
intent  sought  as  to  the  most  solemn  instruments,  without 
reference  to  regularity  of  form.  Still,  it  is  unwise  to  draw 
important  instruments  in  an  inartificial  manner,  as  it  may 
lead  to  oliscurity  or  perversion  of  the  meaning.  The  courts 
will  prefer  a  construction  that  will  make  the  instrument 
legal  rather  than  illegal,  as  they  will  one  that  will  uphold 
and  effectuate  it  rather  than  one  that  will  destroy  it. 

{?>)  Wilh. — This  is  a  very  important  subject  for  inter- 
pretation, and  special  rules  prevail.  In  executing  these 
instruments  the  testator  is  frequently  without  legal  advice, 
and  the  courts  seek  to  give  scope  to  his  intention,  however 
inartificially  it  may  be  expressed.  Still,  it  remains  true 
that  the  intention  must  be  found  in  the  instrument.  Con- 
jecture, no  matter  bow  plausible,  cannot  be  resorted  to. 
The  rule  already  referred  tn  in  the  expression  vohit't  ncd 
non  disit  has  full  application.  The  following  atnong  other 
rules  may  be  laid  down  as  proper  to  he  followed  :  liufr.  I. 
Technical  words  are  not  necessary  to  give  effect  to  any  dis- 
position in  a  will.  Still,  if  the  testator  uses  those  words, 
he  will  be  presumed  to  employ  them  in  that  sense,  unless 
there  is  evidence  from  the  context  to  the  contrary.  Rule 
//.  Words  are  in  general  to  be  taken  in  their  ordinary  and 
graininatical  sense,  unless  an  intention  eau  be  shown  to  the 
contrary.  This  rule,  where  language  is  unumhiguous,  is 
not  to  be  departed  from,  though  it  should  result  in  incon- 
venience or  absurdity,  or  in  eonsequencea  which  the  testa- 
tor di'l  not  foresee.  Still,  where  the  intention  is  obscure, 
it  is  to  bo  sought  in  a  rational  and  couHistent  rather  than 
in  an  irrational  aucl  inconsistent  purpose.  Jtnfc  fif.  All 
the  parts  of  a  will  are  to  bo  construed  in  relation  to  each 
other,  and  so  as,  if  possible,  to  form  one  consistent  whole. 
Words  and  limitations  may  be  transposed,  supplied,  or  re- 
jected where  that  course  i^  warrant<'d  by  the  context  or  the 
general  scheme  of  the  will.  Words  obviously  miswritton 
may  bo  corrected.  So  the  word  "or"  has  been  made  in 
many  cases  to  read  "and,"  and  conversely.  Whoro  the  in- 
tention cannot  operate  to  its  full  extent,  it  must  bo  made  to 
operati-  as  far  ns  it  eiin.  While  a  coTistruetio-i  is  not  to  bo 
strained  to  bring  a  devise  within  the  rule  <if  law,  if  two 
constructions  are  admissible,  one  of  which  will  render  it 
voicl  and  the  other  valid,  that  is  to  bo  itreferred  which  will 
make  it  valid.  Huh'  JV.  I'liiler  the  sumo  general  view  as 
prevails  in  llulo  HI.,  tlu-  fnllowiiig  special  statements  may 
be  made.  Words  occurring  nmre  than  once  in  a  will  as  to 
the  same  subject  are  presumed  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense 
unless  there  is  something  to  show  the  contrary.  Express 
and  positive  devises  are  not  to  be  contmljed  by  the  reasons 
assigned,  nor  is  a  plain  devise  to  be  affected  by  a  subse- 
quent inaccurate  reference  to  its  contents.  I)cvifle8  not 
grammatically  connected  or  united  by  the  expression  of  a 
commnii  purpose  must  he  construed  separately  and  with- 
out relation  to  each  other,  unless  there  Is  a  manifest  inten- 
tion to  connect  them,  //ii/r  I*.  An  heir  is  not  to  bo  disin- 
herited without  an  express  devise  or  necessary  implication. 
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1  Nor  can  ho  be  disinherited  by  au  expression  of  an  intcn- 
I  tion  that  he  should  take  nothing:  the  estate  must  be  given 
to  some  other  person.  Itnl'VI.  A  will  of  real  estate,  wher- 
ever made,  must  be  construed  according  to  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  land  is  situated  ;  one  of  personal  property, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  testator's  domicile.  liule  VII. 
A  will  speaks  for  some  purposes  from  the  time  of  its  execu- 
tion, but  does  not  take  effect  until  the  testator's  death. 
Rnlt  VIIT.  Kxtrinsic  evidence  is  not  to  be  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  aclding  to  or  altering  the  terms  of  a  will,  though 
the  court  may  receive  it  to  show  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made  :  such  as,  the  state  of  the  testator's  prop- 
erty, his  family,  and  the  like.  This  branch  of  the  law  was 
first  reduced  to  symmetrical  form  by  Viee-Chancellor  Wi- 
gram  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Admhi^iim  of  Extrinsic 
Ecidrurvin  Aid  of  the  Tntrrprctrttion  of  Wilh.  The  prinei- 
jdes  are  in  a  masterly  form  reduced  to  a  number  of  leading 
rules.  Wil  bout  statingtheni  at  length,  tlic  substance  of  them 
is  that  where  words  in  a  will  have  two  senses,  a  primary  and 
a  secondary  sense,  they  arc  presumed  in  general  to  bo  used 
in  the  primary  sense,  unless  there  is  somo  evidence  in  tho 
context  to  the  contrary.  If  there  is  no  such  context,  and 
the  testator's  words  are  srusihlc  vith  rcff^rence  to  extrinsic 
circitmstanceSf  the  rule  is  inflexible  that  no  evidence  will 
be  allowed  to  show  that  the  words  are  used  in  a  secondary 
sense.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  words  are  not  sensible  in 
reference  to  extrinsic  circumstances,  it  may  be  made  to  ap- 
pear that  the  words  are  used  in  a  secondary  signification. 
A  single  illustration  will  show  tho  bearing  of  these  propo- 
sitions :  If  a  testator  should  direct  his  property  to  bo  di- 
vided among  his  "  children,"  tho  primary  sense  would  be 
intended.  If  the  fact  were  shown  that  he  had  legitimate 
children,  it  would  be  impossible  to  introduce  any  extrinsic 
evidence,  no  matter  how  strong,  that  he  intended  illegiti- 
mate children.  On  the  other  hand,  if  ho  had  none  that  wero 
legitimate,  it  might  be  shown  that  the  illegitimate  wero  in- 
tended. While  it  is  proper,  ami  sometimes  necessary,  to 
introduce  evidence  relating  to  tho  person  claiming  to  be  in- 
terested under  the  will,  as  well  as  to  the  circumstances  of  tho 
testator  and  his  affairs,  yet  if  after  this  it  is  uncertain  who 
was  intended  (except  in  special  eases,  to  bo  hereafter  no- 
ticed), no  evidence  of  intention  will  lie  alio werl,  and  the  will  is 
void  for  uncertainty.  Tho  special  cases  in  which  the  evi- 
dence of  intention  is  allowed  aro  whore  the  object  of  the 
testator's  bounty  or  the  thing  intended  to  bo  bestowed  is 
described  in  words  which  are  equally  applicable  to  more 
than  one  person  or  thing.  This  last  proposition  leads  to 
tho  long-recognized  distinction  between  latent  and  patent 
ambiguities,  on  which  mu(di  stress  is  laid  by  I^ord  IJaeon. 
Tho  characteristic  distinction,  as  he  understood  it,  between 
tho  two  is  tliat  tho  one  appears  on  the  face  of  the  instru- 
ment and  tho  other  does  not.  Thus,  if  a  testator  should 
give  his  property  to  William  Gordon  of  New  York,  and  ex- 
trinsic evidence  should  show  that  there  were  two  perfons 
of  that  name,  tliere  would  be  a  fnt>nt  ambiguity  not  ap- 

{)oaring  on  the  instrument.  If  the  will  itself  should  show 
)y  its  different  provisions  that  there  were  two  such  William 
Gordons,  it  would  ho  patent.  Such  a  distinction  is  plainly 
useless  and  unfruitful.  Bacon  would  hold  that  extrinsic  evi- 
dence of  tho  person  intended  offered  in  the  first  case,  and 
not  in  tiie  last.  No  such  distinction  is  maintainable  in 
reason,  and  it  is  just  as  proj)er  trt  r"t/c»^|/}/ by  extrinsic  evi- 
donco  the  person  really  intended  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  Tho  real  distinction  is  between  an  anihi</uiti(  as 
hero  used  and  an  unccrtttiutif  appearing  <u»  the  faco  of  tho 
will.  This  last  admits  of  no  correction.  A  bequest  of  a 
sword  to  "tho  bravest  general  in  tho  American  army" 
would  bo  incurably  void,  unless  the  testator  on  the  face  of 
the  will  supplied  the  mode  of  determination. 

Under  these  rules  the  courts  of  efjuity  cannot  supply  an 
oinissi<in  in  a  will  as  they  can  in  a  contract.  This  juris- 
diction lias  never  been  assumed,  as  a  will  is  a  mere  bounty, 
anil  tho  beneficiary  has  no  claim  as  a  party  to  a  contract 
wi)uld  have.  It  is  therefore  an  important  practical  rennirk, 
iipplicable  to  draughtsmen  of  wills,  that  tlic  greiitest  eare 
should  be  taken  to  incluile  all  the  pro\isiou3  intended  by 
tho  testator. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  as  a  general  rule  applicable  to  all 
branches  of  tho  law,  that  the  rules  of  interprelatiim  are  tho 
same  both  in  courts  of  \-x\\  and  C(|uity.  \\'hile  (he  latter 
courts  assume  a  special  power  to  correct  mistakes,  when 
they  are  simply  engaged  in  ascertaining  tho  moaning  of 
words  used  they  adopt  the  same  rules  as  courts  of  law. 
(In  addition  to  "the  wi)rks  already  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  tlliK  article,  see  Uieber's  Lcjal  >titd  Pniitiral  //ccmrnrri- 
tirn  ;  Sedgwick  on  the  Cntistruvtion  of  StntitfrH,  etc. :  Smith, 
Stfttutf  and  C»nstitHlional  Lttw  ;  and  Chilty  or  rnr!«on8  or 
Addison  on  Contmctit.  and  .larman  or  Ucdfield  on  Wittn, 
oto.  etc.  Reference  shoubl  alsn  be  maile  to  npproved  di- 
gests and  volumes  of  law  reports  for  the  iipplication  of 
principles  to  adjudged  cases.)  T.  W.  Dwhiiit. 
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INTERRUPTED— INTERVAL. 


Interrnpt'ed.  Certain  musical  cadences  are  called  in- 
terrupted when  they  terminate  in  a  manner  foreign  to  that 
naturally  suggested  hy  the  previous  harmony.  In  the  fol- 
lowing example  see  the  perfect  cadence  at  1,  and  several  in- 
terrupted cadences  at  2,  3,  and  4 : 

Ex.  1— 1  2 


f*^f^?^P^ 


The  cadentres  called  deceptive  differ  little  from  the  inter- 
rupted. They  are  often  found  succeeding  each  other  in  a 
flowing  movement,  and  surprising  the  hearer  by  the  unex- 
pected turns  assumed  by  the  harmony.     See  Ei-  2,  at  1,2, 


"William  Staunton. 
In'terval,  in  music,  the  distance  or  difference  between 
any  two  sounds  in  respect  to  gravity  or  acuteness,  or  of 
any  two  notes  as  measured  on  the  degrees  of  the  diatonic 
scale,  both  extremes  being  counted.  Thus,  from  A  to  B 
abuve  is  a  second;  from  A  to  C,  a  third;  from  A  to  D,  a 
fourth,  and  so  on.  Intervals  are  either  simple  or  componnd, 
the  former  being  those  which  are  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  an  octave,  as  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth;  and  the  latter,  those  whicli  extend 
more  or  less  into  the  region  of  a  second  octave,  us  the  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh,  etc.,  as  in  Ex.  1  : 

Ex.  1.  Simple  Infen^ah.  Compound  Intervals. 

Unison.  2d.  3d.  4th.  5tb.  6th.  7th.  8th.    9th.  10th.  Uth.  12th. 
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In  another  sense  the  term  "simple"  interval  is  applied  to 
a  scHiiVoHf,  because  this  interval  is  practically  indivisible  in 
the  modern  system  of  music,  and  whole  tones,  as  thirds, 
fourths,  etc.,  are  said  to  be  "  compound,"  because  they  com- 
prise two  or  more  semitones.  Of  semitones  also  there  arc 
two  denominations — viz.  the  diatojn'c  and  tlie  chromatic, 
called  also  m^ijor  and  minor.  When  the  semitone  includes 
an  advance  from  one  degree  of  the  scale  to  another  (as  from 
C  to  l)\y  or  CS  to  D),  it  is  diatonic, but  when  the  degree  on 
the  scale  is  unaltered  (as  from  C  to  Qt  or  Bb  to  Bfl),  it  is 
chromatic. 

In  the  classification  of  intervals  they  are  regarded  as 
pcrfccff  imperfect,  diminieJied,  or  augmented ;  to  which  some 
add  the  double  (or  extreme)  diminished.  In  Ex.  2  the  na- 
ture of  most  of  these  distinctions  will  be  perceived  by  reck- 
oning the  number  of  tones  or  semitones  comprised  in  the 
various  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  etc. : 


Ex.2. 
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Fourths. 


Fifths. 
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Of  each  of  these  intervals,  except  the  augmented  fourth 
and  the  diminished  fifth,  the  scale  furnishes  several  in- 
stances. Thus,  e.  g.,  the  perfect  fifth  is  made  not  only  by 
C— G,  but  also  by  D— A,  E— B,  F— C,  and  in  two  other 
cases. 

A  more  full  and  accurate  view  of  intervals,  as  now  recog- 
nized by  all  composers  and  schools  of  music,  wo  proceed  to 
give  in  Ex.  ?>  (in  which  abbreviations  are  used  for  the  terms 
major,  minor,  diminished,  and  augmented): 
Es.  3.      Unisons.  Seconds.  Thirds. 
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Intervals  larger  than  these,  as  tenths,  elevenths,  etc.,  are 
(except  in  a  few  peculiar  cases)  regarded  and  treated  as 
merely  octaves  of  the  third,  fourth,  etc.  The  unison,  though 
not  strictly  an  interval,  being  merely  the  concurrence  of 
two  similar  sounds,  or  of  two  notes  on  the  same  grade  of 
the  scale,  is  nevertheless  treated  in  harmony  as  an  interval, 
because  it  frequently  happens  that  two  parts  or  voices  meet 
on  the  same  degree,  and  such  cases  are  subject  to  certain 
rules  regulating  their  progression.  By  a  close  analysis  of 
Ex.  3  it  will  be  found  that  several  of  the  intervals  are  iden- 
tical in  the  number  of  tones  and  semitones  which  they 
comprise,  though  named  and  treated  as  of  different  mag- 
nitude. Thus,  the  augmented  second  and  the  minor  third, 
or  the  augmented  fourth  and  the  diminished  ffth,  are 
struck  upon  the  same  keys  on  tin-  organ  or  pianoforte,  and 
appear  thus  to  be  identical.  But  they  are  not  so  in  reality, 
because  they  belong  to  the  scales  of  different  keys,  and 
take  their  designations  from  such  scales.  For  the  same 
reason  each  particular  finger-key  on  the  organ,  etc.  is  used 
for  several  distinct  notes,  according  as  the  music  per- 
formed is  in  one  key  or  another.  Thus,  the  finger  key  for 
F  is  used  also  for  E  sharp,  and  a  D  key  may  become  C 
double-sharp  or  E  double-flat.  In  Ex.  4  the  very  same 
keys  are  struck  for  each  of  the  chords,  and  yet  different 
intervals  are  made,  as  is  evident  to  the  eye : 

Ex.4. 

To  aid  still  further  in  the  analysis  of  Ex.  3,  we  give  in  the 
following  table  the  contents  of  the  principal  intervals  in 
tones  and  semitones.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
diatonic  scale,  whether  major  or  minor,  contains  in  the 
octave  fre  tones  and  tiro  semitones.  Consequently,  any 
other  interval  and  its  inversion,  when  added  together,  will 
make  up  the  same  amount  as  the  octa%'e.  because  such  in- 
terval is  a  portion  of  the  octave,  and  its  inversion  is  the 
remaining  portion  or  complement: 
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A  perfect  or  major  interval  becomes  mtgmented  by  the  arf- 
dition  of  a  semitone,  and  a  perfect  or  minor  interval  be- 
comes diminished  when  reduced  one  semitone. 

The  next  distinction  of  intervals  is  into  consr>n(tnt  and 
dissonant.  The  ear  immediately  recognizes  a  difference 
between  one  interval  and  another  in  regard  to  their  con- 
nection and  relation.  Some  arc  pleasing,  satisfactory,  and 
conclusive  in  themselves;  while  others,  though  equally 
pleasing,  are  so  indefinite  as  to  create  a  kind  of  yenrning 
for  something  further,  or  rather  for  a  line  of  progression 
in  a  particular  direction,  forming  what  is  called  their  reso- 
lution. Those  intervals,  then,  which  are  more  or  less  con- 
clusive or  independent  are  said  to  be  consonaiiecs,  while 
the  others  are  known  as  dissonances.  There  is  also  a  dis- 
tinction of  consonances  themselves  into  perfect  and  im- 
perfect, as  already  noticed.  The  former  are  the  jierfect 
unison,  fourth,  fifth,  and  octave,  which  cannot  admit  of 
change  without  converting  them  into  dissonances.  The 
latter,  or  imperfect,  are  the  minor  and  major  third  and  the 
major  and  minor  sixth.  Among  consonances  also  are  the 
fifth  in  the  diminished  triad,  and  its  inversions.  The  dis- 
sonances are  the  remaining  intervals — viz.  major  and  mi- 
nor seconds,  major  and  minor  sevenths,  ninths,  elevenths. 
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and  all  diminished  and  au<;mented  intervals.  By  some 
theorists,  fourths  of  all  kinds  are  ranked  among  the  disso- 
nances, whilo  hy  others  the  perfect  fourth  is  treated  as  a 
pcrfeet  consonance. 

Intervals  are  also  either  fundamental  (i.  e.  when  the 
lower  term  is  the  prime  or  root )  ot  inverted  (when  the  prime, 
on  which  the  harmony  depends,  is  moved  so  far  upward  as 
to  become  the  higher  term).  The  fundamental  intrrritU 
are  four  in  numher — viz.  the  unison,  fifth,  third,  and  sev- 
enth. AVhen  inverted,  their  corresponding  intervals  will 
be  the  octave,  fourth,  sixth,  and  second. 

Ell h ft rmoni'v  intervals,  or  those  which  are  less  than  a 
semitone,  are  not  practically  in  use,  except  in  the  case  of 
organs  like  those  of  the  Temple  church,  London,  and  St. 
John's,  Calcutta,  which  instruments  arc  specially  con- 
structed to  express  quarter  tones,  or  even  smaller  divisions 
of  the  scale.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  a  real  difference 
between  Cf  and  Dly.  G  JE  and  A  b,  etc.,  but  by  the  modern 
system  of  temperament  a  middle  sound  fin  the  way  of  a 
compromise)  is  a'lopted  and  used  as  representative  of  both 
those  elements,  though  it  is  really  neither  C  J  nor  I)  ^?.  etc. 
Theoretically,  and  in  musical  composition,  the  distinction 
is  still  observed,  as,  r.  ff.,  in  eases  of  enharmonic  changes, 
where  one  and  the  same  chord  (or  component  of  a  chord) 
is  tuken  in  two  different  relatiiuis,  thereby  serving  to  effect 
a  transition  into  some  unexpected  key.  Thus, in  Ex.  6  the 
seventh  on  the  rlominant  ai  n  is  assumed  to  be  the  extreme 
eharp  Mi'.rth  on  Eb  (which  it  exactly  resembles  in  sound). 
and  the  harmony  is  then  suddenly  thrown  into  the  key  of 
G  major.  In  this  case,  the  I)  (y  at  n  is  supposed,  while 
sounding,  to  change  into  Off,  as  explained  at  b  : 

Ex.  f,.  a  h 


William  Staunton. 

Intestacy.  See  Administration  and  Executor,  by 
Pitor.  T.  W.  DwiGHT,  LL.D. 

Intes'tinal  Juice,  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  intes- 
tinal eanal.  It  contains  granulated  cells  and  cell-nuclei, 
and  usually  fat  and  epithelium.  When  filtered  it  is  a  tol- 
erably clenr,  mucous,  alkaline  ll'iuid,  which  does  not  co- 
agulate by  heat.  Its  constituents  arc  the  same  as  those  of 
mucus.  In  1000  parts  of  the  juice  from  a  dog  were  found 
— water,  Ofi/i.-'i ;  solids,  ;^t. 7  :  pancreatic  and  intestinal  fer- 
ments, with  insoluble  siilts,  0.0 ;  biliary  matters,  lfi.fi;  tan- 
nin, G.."i  :  fat,  0.7,  etc.  Intestinal  juice  converts  starch  into 
sugar,  and  digests  albuminous  substances,  flesh,  etc.,  though 
much  more  slowly  than  gastric  juice.   (See   Watta's  Diet.) 

C.  F.  Chandler. 

Intcs'tine  [Lat.  iii(r«/nii(»,  "that  which  is  within"], 
that  portiiiu  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  extends  from 
the  stomach  to  the  anus.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  por- 
tions, the  small  and  the  large  intestine.  The  former  passes 
from  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  to  the  ileo-ci«cal 
fold.  The  intestine  consists  of  three  laycr.«:  (1)  an  outer, 
serous  layer,  continuous  with  the  jieritoneum  by  means  of 
the  mesentery,  a  fold  of  sermis  membrane  which  connects 
tho  bowel  to  the  spinal  eolumn  :  (2)  a  muscular  coat  of 
pale,  non-striated,  involuntary  musele-fibre,  whose  contrac- 
tions give  the  small  intestine  a  peculiar  movement  called 
"  vermicular  motion  ;"  {'.i)  an  inner  or  mucous  coat,  having 
(o)  folds  called  nalrnhr  coiinireitteH:  (h)  the  glands  called 
glands  of  llrunn  ;  {<■)  the  follicles  of  Liebcrkuhn  ;  (d)  the 
solitary  glands;  (e)  the  agniinateil  glands  called  "  Pcyer's 
patches;"  and  (/)  tho  intestinal  villi.  The  snmll  inti-stino 
is  divided  into  the  duodenum,  the  jejunum,  and  the  ileum  ; 
the  larj;(%  into  the  ea^eum.  tlie  colon,  ami  the  rectum.  Tho 
total  length  in  man  is  not  far  from  ID  feet,  lliree-fiflhs  nf 
which  length  pertains  to  (he  small  intestine.  The  more  im- 
portant of  tho  above-mentioned  divisions  are  described 
under  their  alphabetical  heads. 

Intonn'tion.  A  musical  term  denoting,  in  a  general 
sense,  the  utterance  or  driivery  of  any  series  of  Hounds 
forcned  on  the  scale.  This,  when  correct  in  time,  accurate 
in  pitch,  and  refined  in  taste  and  exjjression,  is  said  to  bo 
jinie.  Tile  contrary,  but  more  especially  a  failure  in  cor- 
rectness of  ])itch.  is  ealled  fnhr  intonation.  In  ehureh 
music  tho  name  u{  "  intonation  "  is  given  to  certain  intro- 
ductory notes  in  (Jregorian  chants  which  are  sung  to  each 
verso  of  a  psalm  or  canticlo  on  festivals,  but  only  to  tho 
first  verso  on  other  days. 

Intone'.  This  word  is  popularly  used  for  tho  recital 
of  prayers,  psalms,  versieles,  etc.  in  monotone,  with  or 
without  intlectioDs.     Properly,  it  refers  only  to  Iho  recital 


of  a  few  notes  called  the  "  intonation  "  standing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  chant. 

Intoxicii'tion  [Lat.  i'h.  and  /oxi'cum,  "poison  "],  the 

cumuhitivc  effect  of  an  aero-narcotic  poison  on  the  nervous 
centres.  The  term  is  most  commonly  used  to  designate  the 
condition  of  a  person  who  has  been  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  afrohol  by  successive  imbibitions  during  a  short 
space  of  time,  hut  should  not  bo  confined  exclusively  to 
the  poisoning  by  alcohol;  opium,  stramonium,  cannabis 
indica,  and  all  the  poisons  belonging  to  the  above-mentioned 
class,  will  produce  intoxication  when  taken  in  suTficient 
quantity. 

Intoxication  may  be  divided  into  the  acute,  sub-acute, 
and  chronic  varieties.  Acute  intoxication  is  a  disease  very 
rarely  seen,  even  by  the  physician.  It  is  produced  by 
drinking  a  large  quantity  of  some  spirituous  liquor  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  This  is  followed  soon  afterwards 
by  sudden  coma  floss  of  sense,  sensation,  and  voluntary 
motion  (Afonzo  Cftirk,  M.  I).)),  which  may  be  complete  or 
incomplete.  We  have  present  here  the  symptoms  of  coma 
- — viz.  stcrtorovis  respiration,  deviation  of  pupils,  frothing 
at  the  mouth,  etc.  TTnless  assistance  speedily  arrives  these 
symptoms  generally  terminate  in  death  in  from  half  an  hour 
to  five  or  six  hours.  Every  endeavor  should  be  made  to 
arouse  the  patient  from  his  lethargic  eniidltion.  An  active 
emetic,  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  may  he  administered.  lU'.  better 
still,  the  stomach-pump  should  be  used  to  evacuate  tho 
stomach.  Ammonia  may  be  given  as  an  antidote,  and  if 
the  patient  be  able  to  swallow  he  should  take  large  draughts 
of  tea.  The  sub-acute  form  may  be  seen  any  and  every 
day  in  the  week.  It  is  the  ordinary  form  of  intoxication 
indulged  in  by  ])ersons  either  voluntarily,  f'lr  the  pleasant 
and  exhilarating  effect  on  tho  senses  during  one  of  its 
stages,  or  involuntarily,  in  consequence  of  a  depraved  aji- 
petite  growing  out  of  tho  former  method.  We  see  some 
men — and,  unhappily,  women  also — who  arc  seldom  or 
never  in  a  sober  condition  ;  others  who  imbibe  a  little  at 
all  times,  and  get  intoxicated  whenever  they  are  under 
undue  excitement  or  depression;  and  still  others  who  "go 
on  a  burst"  once  every  three,  six,  or  twelve  months,  and  in 
the  mean  time  totally  abstain  from  any  of  tlur  intoxicants. 
To  this  last  class  belong  those  individuals  who  inherit  the 
tendency  to  inebriation.  Alcohol,  taken  to  a  degree  to 
produce  sub-acute  intoxication,  excites  the  vascular  and 
nervous  systems;  all  the  secretions  are  at  first  arrested,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  lowered,  and  not.  as  has 
been  generally  believed,  increased.  If  taken  by  a  person 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  it,  it  occasions  derangmicnt  of 
the  stomach,  and  nausea  and  vomiting  are  the  result.  The 
principal  effect,  however,  is  noticeable  upon  the  nervous 
system.  There  is  a  general  feeling  of  increased  physicnl 
power,  and  the  mental  faculties  are  exhilarated.  The 
patient  at  first  talks  rationally,  but  is  very  verbose  and 
grows  confidential.  Incoherence  follows  upon  this,  and 
then  delirium  and  sopor.  The  effect  is  also  seen  on  the 
cerebellum  by  the  impairment  of  (he  ])owcr  of  eo-ordina- 
tion.  eiiusing  at  first  the  staggering  gait,  and  ending  in 
complete  loss  of  muscular  power.  When  this  stage  occurs 
the  individual  generally  falls  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  waken  him.  When  conscituisness 
is  restored  there  is  a  feeling  of  depression,  which  the  jiatient 
seeks  to  relieve  by  a  resort  to  stimulants.  Little  enn  l-e 
said  of  the  palliative  treatment  of  this  variety  of  intoxi- 
cation. With  the  excejition  of  (he  employment  of  emetics 
to  unload  the  stomach,  and  the  admintstraticm  of  ammonia 
and  tea  as  antidotes,  the  patient  should  be  allowed  to 
**  sleep  it  off."  (For  the  chronic  (ffect  of  aero  narcotic 
poisons,  see  lNi:niaKTV.)  KhWAltl)  J.  IlKftMtNciiAM. 

IntrcnchfMl  Camps.  From  tlie earliest  times  armies 
have  <'Tivebip(d  by  intren(diments  positions  which  they  tic- 
fend  or  which  they  temporarily  occupy.  Such  camps  or  suidi 
fortified  pusitioEis.  of  which  (he  li<imfins  made  frequent  and 
remarkable  use.  do  not,  however,  constitute  wliat  are  known 
at  the  present  day  as  intrmchrd  rnm)iH.  Tin- term  was  first 
applied  to  intrenched  areas  connected  with,  and  undi-r  pro- 
tec(i*m  of.  fc»r(ified  places;  it  has  subsecpicntly  been  ex- 
tended to  large  intrenched  areas  containing  in  their  centre 
a  fortified  Tmrli-iis.  An  intrenched  jiosilion  without  nu- 
cleus, but  defended  by  piTTuanent  works,  as  tliat  id"  Lintz. 
takes  liki'wisc  the  desiginilion  of  an  "intrenched  camp." 
Camps  which,  though  Inircnehed,  are  to  be  occupied  merely 
for  the  period  of  a  campaitrn,  or  which  serve  as  refuge 
for  a  few  diiys  only  to  iin  inferior  army,  arc  styled  ''lines" 
or  •' temporary  positions."*  To  the  eainp  of  Ituntrclwitz 
and  tlie  "  line's  "  of  Torres  "N'cdras.  constructed  by  order  of 
Frrdcriek  11.  nnd  of  Wellington,  these  designalions  npply. 

Pernumcnt  "intrenched  camps,"   destined   to    servo    as 


•  "  OimnjT  rff  *^/oi/r "  ou  "  do  pB»i«n«o;"  tho  French  phraseolnpr 
can  only  be  rendered  as  above— Tr. 
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pivots  of  operations  or  as  places  of  refuge  to  an  army  ope- 
mting  in  the  tit-Id,  are  of  modern  creation.  Not  the  germ 
even  is  to  be  touiid  in  the  memoir  of  Vauban  (1096)  upon 
Lis  campa  ritranvhes.  In  this  memoir  the  illustrious  au- 
thor advocates  small  ]>rovision:Ll  camps  for  10.000  or  12.000 
men,  connected  with  and  auxiliary  to  fortresses.  More 
recent  writers,  as  Muntaleuibert,  D'Ar^on.  Bonsmard.  Car- 
not,  Nnizet  de  St.  Paul,  Dufour,  etc.,  recognized  only  in 
intrenched  camps  an  agency  for  prolonging  the  defence  of 
places,  and  of  giving  to  small  fortresses  properties  inherent 
to  those  of  the  tirst  order.  Modern  strategy  has  singularly 
augmented  the  iniportaoce  of  intrenched  camps.  In  the 
time  of  Vauban  what  were  so  styled  were  merely  excres- 
cences, so  to  speak  {''  unucxen"),  of  fortresses,  which  con- 
seqiientJy  played  the  principal  part.  "  They  must."  said 
Fciiquidres,  "  he  protected  by  the  place  which  they  protect, 
and  thf-'ir  flanks  must  be  secured  by  the  artillery  of  the 
place  and  outworks,  and  under  the  tire  of  musketry  from 
the  '  covered  way.'"  Such  is  exem]>lified  in  the  typical 
plan  of  Vauban  in  his  last  work,  Traite  de  la  defcnfiK  dcs 
places.     tSee  Fig.  1.)     The  camps  of  this  epoch  served  to 

Fig.  1. 


augment  the  defensive  and  ofTensive  power  of  fortresses; 
and  they  were,  in  the  language  of  Vauban.  "the  surest  ex- 
pedient for  hindering  the  siege  of  a  place." 

Modern  intrenched  camps,  on  the  other  hand,  have  for 
their  sole  object  the  augmentation  of  the  defensive  and 
iftTensive  powers  of  unnics  in  the  field ;  and  in  them  the 
fortress,  instead  of  being  the  principal,  become  only  an  ac- 
cessory of  so  little  importance  even  that,  as  at  Lintz,  it  is 
sometimes  suppressed,  while  quite  recently  distinguished 
engineers  have  proposed  vast  intrenched  camps  icithont  a 
fortitied  nucleus.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that 
Vauban  took  a  larger  view  of  the  question,  and  that  in 
connection  witli  the  defence  of  Paris  he  laid  down  princi- 
ples which  have  since  been  carried  into  effect  in  the  con- 
struction of  intrenched  camps  destined  to  serve  as  pivots 
of  manoeuvres  or  places  of  refuge  to  entire  armies.  These 
principles  arc  set  forth  in  his  remarkable  memoir  entitled 
De  rimport'tiir*'  dont  Paris  est  u  la  France,  in  which  are 
found  the  fundiimeutal  ideas  which  in  1840  received  the 
sanction  of  the  French  legislature  in  its  ordounattccs  con- 
cerning the  then  initiated  fortifications  of  Paris.  Vauban 
counted,  however,  on  having  for  the  defence  of  that  capital 
an  army  of  only  ;10,000  regular  troops  and  of  10,000  indif- 
ferently good  auxiliaries  raised  within  the  walls,  estimating 
that  this  force  would  suflfiee  to  render  Paris  (provisioned  for 
one  year)  incxpitf/iiable  even  though  besieged  by  an  army  of 
250.000  men.  But  in  ISiO  it  was  assumed  that  the  capital 
of  France  would  have,  in  such  an  emergency,  a  much  larger 
garrison  ;  hence  the  substitution  for  the  external  enceinte, 
proposed  by  Vauban,  of  a  girdle  of  large  forts  with  free 
intervals  of  1500  to  2500  metres. 

The  first  engineer  to  set  forth  the  properties  of  camps 
intrenched  by  isolated  works  with  intervals  was  the  gen- 
eral Rogniat  in  his  work  Consideratinjis  eitr  Vart  dc  la 
_7»^jTf,  published  in  181G.  "Intrenched  camps  should  be 
capable,"  he  says,  "of  containing,  at  need.  100,000  men, 
while  they  demand  but  few  troops  for  mere  defence  :  they 
should  allow  for  the  army  that  takes  momentary  refuge 
in  them  perfect  liberty  of  action  and  free  development 
when  it  desires  to  resume  the  offensive.  These  conditions 
are  best  fulfilled  by  establishing  four  forts  about  ench  place 
(fortress),  forming  an  immense  square  of  which  the  place 
occupies    the    centre."       "These  forts,  wholly   enclosed. 


should  be  established  on  the  most  advantageous  summits 
or  commanding  points,  at  distances  of  about  1200  to  1500 
toises*  from  the  works  of  the  place,  and  of  200  to  ,300  toises 
from  each  other."  "  The  interval  between  one  fort  and  the 
next  would  form  a  position  of  battle  for  an  army  of  from 
50,000  to  100,000  men,  n-hich  mai/  be  ronsidcred  as  iucr- 
puf/uable."  "The  forts  armed  with  heavy  cannon  would 
give  perfect  support  to  the  wings.  As  to  the  centre,  where, 
on  account  of  their  distance,  the  aid  of  the  forts  would  be 
little  felt,  it  may  be  strengthened  by  field-works  thrown  up 
for  the  emergency  and  supported  by  the  guns  of  the  place. 
Thus,  these  four  forts  would  constitute  about  the  place  a 
vast  intrenched  camp  presenting  four  different  positions  of 
battle,  in  which  to  confront  a  hostile  army  coming  from 
whichever  quarter."  The  ruling  idea  of  this  project  is  the 
creation  of  four  fields  (or  positions)  for  battle  around  fort- 
resses, having  their  wings  sustained  by  forts  and  their 
front  by  field-works.  That  the  idea  should  bo  realized,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  four  positions  constituting  the 
"  intrenched  camp  "  should  be  as  they  are  affirmed  to  be — 
incjrpvfjnablc  ;  which  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Small 
forts  2000  to  3000  toises  apart  and  field-works  along  the 
interval  would  doubtless  furnish  efficacious  support  to  !ho 
centre  and  wings  of  the  defensive  army,  without,  however, 
rendering  the  position  inexpugnable;  especially  if  the 
army  had  fallen  back  after  a  reverse,  disorganized  and 
shaken  in  montlc.  The  designers  of  the  fortifications  of 
Paris  of  1840  have  not  drawn  their  inspiration  from  the 
ideas  of  Rogniat;  they  have  preferred  rather  to  improve 
upon  the  project  of  Vauban  in  substituting  a  line  of  forts 
for  the  external  enceinte  of  that  project.  Better  advised 
than  the  author  of  the  Corisideratious  eur  I'art  de  la  f/tierre, 
they  have  spaced  the  forts  ISOO  and  2500  metres  apart,  in- 
stead of  2000  and  3000  toises,  giving  at  the  same  time  to  the 
detached  works  more  development  and  defensive  strength. 

The  only  intrenched  camps  established  before  the  publi- 
cation of  Rogniat.  and  realizing  in  some  degree  the  com- 
binations now  received  as  essential  for  the  fortification  of 
great  strategic  pivots,  are  that  of  Ulm,  which  enabled 
Kray  with  80,000  men  to  arrest  for  five  weeks  the  advance 
of  Moreau  (with  an  array  equal  in  numbers,  but  greatly 
superior  in  the  morale  of  success)  upon  the  Danube;  and 
that  of  Genoa. t  in  which  Massena  was  able  with  l.'),000 
men  not  only  to  hold  his  own  for  two  months  against  quad- 
ruple forces,  but  to  harass  them  incessantly,  to  pursue 
them  to  considerable  distances,  killing  or  making  prisoners 
in  his  different  sorties  18.000  Austrians.  Tlicse  camps, 
more  especially  those  of  Genoa,  approximated  more  to 
modern  intrenched  camps  than  that  of  Buntzclwitz  con-* 
structed  by  Frederick  II.  upon  an  eminence  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  fortress  of  Sehweidnitz  ;  more  also  than  that 
of  Torres  Vedras,  constructed  by  AVellington  from  the 
Tagus  to  the  ocean,  covering  Lisbon. 

The  camp  of  Buutzelwitz  was  composed  of  a  line  of  tem- 
porary works  skirting  the  crest  of  the  plateau  on  which 
the  Prussian  army  had  taken  position,  making  a  rectangle 
of  about  liOOO  metres  base  and  5000  metres  depth.  Large 
intervals  were  reserved  in  this  line  to  facilitate  the  exit  and 
entree  of  the  troops.  In  advance  of  all,  and  upon  com- 
manding points,  there  were  lunettes  and  redoubts  for  taking 
in  reverse  all  practicable  approaches.  This  camp,  defended 
by  4G0  guns,  enabled  Frederick  with  00,000  men  to  arrest 
the  march  of  1.30,000  Austrians,  and  finally  to  compel  their 
retreat  (1761).  It  was,  however,  rather  a^rorM/ona^camp, 
like  those  of  the  Romans,  than  B.</reat  strategic  pivot  in  the 
modern  acceptation. 

The  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  approximate  more  nearly  this 
last  type,  not  only  by  the  disposition  of  their  works,  but  by 
the  part  they  played.  They  were  composed  of  two  lines 
of  redoubts.  The" first  had  a  length  of  9^  leagues,^  and  the 
second,  12  kilometres  in  rear,  a  length  of  8  leagues.  Ai  25 
kilometres  in  rear  of  the  second  line  was  another  intrencli- 
ment  enveloping  the  Fort  St.  Julien,  destined  to  cover,  if 
necessary,  the  re-embarkation  of  the  troops.  When  Mas- 
sena arrived  before  these  lines  in  ISIO,  they  comprised  126 
closed  works,  defended  by  20,751  men  and  247  cannon.  In 
1812.  when  entirely  finished,  there  were  152  forts,  armed 
with  537  cannon  and  defended  by  .34,125  men.  The  works 
of  St.  Julien  had  an  armament  of  94  guns  and  a  garrison 
of  5350  men. 

AVe  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  a  sketch  of  these 
camps,  all  prior  in  date  to  the  project  of  (Jen.  Rogniat,  to 
show  that  the  last  is  far  from  constituting  a  progressive 
step,  and  that,  though  its  author  may  have  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  to  notice  the  tactical  properties  of  in- 
trenched camps,  it  is  the  essay  of  Vauban  on  the  defence 

*  The  French  toise  exceeds  slightly  6  English  feet.— Tr. 

t  A  chain  of  forts  had  been  constructed  around  Genoa  in  1747 
to  j)revent  the  close  investment  of  the  place;  thus  was  consti- 
tuted the  itUrenched  camp. 
\      X  The  French  league  {lieue)  is  about  2i  English  miles. 
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of  Paris  which  more  than  any  other  writing  has  established 
tlie  principles  applied  to  the  construction  of  modern  in- 
trenched camps.  The  triumph  uf  these  principles  was  the 
rt'sult  tif  lone;  and  arduous  discussions,  in  which  the  most 
distinguished  engineers  of  Europe  have  taken  part,  and  by 
which  the  arguraents  adduced  in  favor  of  a  system  of  which 
the  works  should  consist  <»f  a  single  enceinte  have  been 
demonstrated  to  be  untenable.  At  the  present  day.  when 
the  firmirs  of  occupation,  instead  of  consisting  of  50,000, 
as  Vauhan  contemplated,  reach  three  or  (bur  times  that 
number,  and  when  mortars  of  2.">0n  or  liOOO  metres  range  aro 
rc])lace<l  by  rilled  cannon  of  SOOO  metres  range,  the  last- 
named  system  is  totally  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the 
enormous  development  required  for  the  enceinte,  Tt  has 
become  now  indispensable  to  constitute  intrenched  camps 
of  lietached  works  established  at  distances  sufTiciently  great 
to  shelter  the  place  which  they  environ  from  bombardment. 
'*  Detached  works  with  large  intervals,  can  alone  prevent 
blockaiie,  prevent  offensive  returns,  nnd  oblige  the  enemy 
to  ab.andon  the  position."  On  tins  there  is  no  longer  ques- 
tion, but  not  so  as  to  other  conditions  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
questions  in  controversy  aro:  1st.  Ought  intrenched  camps 
to  be  constituted  by  a  line  of  forts  only,  or  by  a  line  of 
forts  and  an  enceinte?  2d.  What  should  bo  the  character 
of  the  enceinte?  3d.  And  what  that  of  the  intrenched 
camp?  We  will  examine  in  succession  these  questions, 
which  subdivide  into  several  others. 

I.  Concerning  the  /?r«^  .Since  the  timeof  Vauban  to  the 
present  the  most  distinguished  generals  and  engineers  have, 
with  rare  exceptions,  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  combina- 
tion of  a  lino  of  detached  forts  and  a  continuous  enceinte. 
Nevertheless,  the  recent  investments  of  Mctz  and  Paris 
have  given  rise  to  indications  of  opinion,  sufficiently  marked, 
in  favor  of  the  suppression  of  the  enceinte.  We  must,  there- 
fore, discuss  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  governing 
principles.  When  there  is  onhfo,  line  of  forts,  or  when  there 
is  ""/'/  an  enceinte,  the  decisive  battle  will  bo  waged  faftor 
the  fall  of  one  or  two  of  the  forts  or  after  the  assault  of  the 
enceinte)  in  the  interior  of  the  place,  and  always  under  un- 
favorable conditions  for  the  defence.  To  avoid  this,  Vauban 
provided  his  grand  enceinte  with  a  fortified  nucleus,  which 
would  allow  the  defensive  army  to  deliver  battle  outside 
of  the  place  upon  ground  well  adapted  to  the  action  of  the 
three  arms.  The  great  utility  of  enceintes  was  clearly  ex- 
hibited in  1870  at  Metz  and  at  Paris.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  these  two  intrenched  camps  had  been  destitute  of  a 
fortified  nucleus,  the  Prussians  might,  after  the  battle  of 
Gravelotte  and  the  combat  of  Oliatillou.  have  at  once  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  two  cities,  and  forced  the  beaten 
armies  to  capitulate  or  to  evacuate  their  positions.  The 
intrenched  camp  of  Lintz  (now  contlemned  and  partially 
demolished)  is  the  only  one  which  has  not  a  fortified  nucleus. 
In  the  work  (by  the  writer)  published  in  18G^».  Etudes 
gnr  la  di'/nmr.  drn  Etnts,  etc.,  wo  suggested,  in  addition  to 
arguments  already  furnished  by  Gen.  .Tomini  and  others, 
the  following  consideration,  whicli  alone  would  decide  for 
the  system  of  Paris  in  preference  to  thatof  Lintz  :  "  After  a 
fatal  ilisaster,  Mieh  as  those  of  T'lm,  Jena,  Leipsic,  or 
Waterloo,  it  may  happen  tlint  the  defensive  army  falls 
back,  precipitately  and  in  disorder,  on  one  of  tho  places  of 
refuge  or  on  the  fortified  capital.  In  suchacaso  it  is  by  no 
means  itnpossibb'  that  an  energetic  pursuit  may  enable  tho 
victor  to  penetnitc  into  tho  intrenched  camp  before  the 
beaten  army  t^an  offer  effectual  resistance.  Tho  wider  the 
intervals  between  tho  forts  the  greater  this  danger.  A  new 
battle  must  be  aecfpted  therefore  in  rear  of  the  defensive 
envelope,  and  as  tlio  defensive  army  must  necessarily  be, 
])hysically  ari<l  morally,  inferior  to  that  of  its  enemy,  it  can- 
notbo  oxpected  thatits  advantagesof  position  willcountcr- 
poiso  this  double  inferiority.  Suffering  nnother  defeat — 
this  time  without  placoof  refuge — it  cannot  fail  to  become 
—  men,  material,  everything — tho  jircy  of  tho  victor.  An 
intrenched  cam])  without  nucleus  is  only  a  line  of  defence 
returning  into  itself;  now,  every  linn  once  forced  is  irre- 
trievably lost.  Hence,  the  iluko  of  Wellington  took  tho 
precaution  to  construct  behind  his  first  line  of  Torres  Vedras 
a  second  line,  and  in  rear  of  this  last  the  continuous  in- 
trenchments  of  St.  .Tulien,  destined  to  cover  a  forced  ro- 
onibarkation." 

In  writing  these  lines  it  could  not  be  foreseen  that  tho 
disasters  of  the  French  army  in  1S70  wouM  furnish  »uch 
vivid  illustration  of  the  eorrectneps  of  tlie  i<Ien«  exprcimc<l. 
If  Metz  and  Paris  had  been  fortified  only  by  a  lino  of  dc- 
tarheil  forts,  the  first  of  the  places  would  not  for  two  and 
a  half  months,  the  sfcond  for  four  nHinlb«.  have  held  at 
bay  the  victorious  (Termaii  armies.  Thesn  nrmiew.  after 
(iravelotto  and  Thafillon.  must  have  penetrated  within  tho 
lino  of  tho  forts,  rIo«ely  pursuing  thi>  (lefente<l  forces,  and 
would  have  eonipelled  tliein  to  lay  down  their  nrni".  or  to 
continue  their  re'rent  in  nluindoning  to  their  (ate  the  great 
d/'pf^t  find  capital  wliieb  these   intrenclnd  eanips   eiieIoHe<l. 


I  The  existence  of  an  interior  enceinte,  armed  with  cannon 
and  proof  against  assault,  sufficed  to  render  impossible  this 
prompt  solution. 

II.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  character  which  should 

I  be  given  to  this  enceinte  or  nucleus.  This  enceinte  to  an 
intrenched  camp,  destined  to  serve  as  a  pivot  of  manoeuvre 
j  or  place  of  refuge  for  the  army  of  a  great  military  power, 
will  fulfil  all  necessary  conditions  if  it  be  proof  against  as- 
!  sault  ('*  attdf/tie  dc  rhe  force").  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
i  A'auban.  of  the  generals  Bernard,  Schneider,  Paixhans.  and 
Uogniat — of  Marshal  Soult  and  of  the  various  "  commis- 
sions "  whieli  since  1818  have  been  named  in  France  for 
the  study  of  tlie  defence  of  Paris.  The  actual  enceinte  of 
that  capital  is  on  a  greater  scale  {''a  plus  d' importance") 
than  necessary.  This  is  due  to  the  necessity  of  enli.'Jting 
in  support  of  the  project  of  the  government  the  advocates 
of  an  enceinte  almir  made  strong  enough  for  protracted  de- 
fence. That  government  might  have  contented  itself  with 
a  much  simpler  an<l  (hence)  less  costly  enceinte.  The  type 
which  it  adopted  is  not  only  heavy  and  costly  ("  oH^reHx"), 
but  at  the  same  time  very  defective.  In  fact,  it  presents 
high  scarps  exposed  to  j>lunging  fires,  flanks  subject  to 
ricochet,  uncovered  guns  (*Si  del  oitrert"),  ramparts  with- 
out traverses  or  sheltering  masses  ("nii-i'«  "),  and  an  in- 
terior (''corps  dc  place")  destitute  of  casemates  and  bomb- 
proof quarters.  As  a  mere  enceinte  of  fuj)port  it  wmild 
h.ave  accomplished  its  purpose  at  half  the  expense  if  it  had 
been  composed  of  rectilineal  fronts.  e:ieh  of  about  a  kilo- 
m6trc  in  length,  flanked  by  small  caponnieres.  and  secured 
against  escalade  by  a  detaehcil  scarp. 

An  exception  to  the  principle  just  laid  down  for  the  con- 
stitution of  the  enceinte  may  bo  made  in  the  case  of  in- 
trenched cam]>s  destined  as  the  place  of  refuge  for  tiio 
troops,  in  field,  of  small  states,  and  especially  when  these 
camps  arc  near  the  frontiers.  Surprised  by  a  sudden  inva- 
sion in  the  midst  of  preparations  for  hostilities,  the  i^ole 
army  may  be  defeated  or  cut  off  from  its  pivot.  In  this 
ease  an  enceinte  is  desirable  which  can  be  held  by  the  usual 
f/nrrison  alone  till  the  succor  of  friendly  powers  be  re- 
ceived. Such  aro  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  Bel- 
gian engineers  to  provide  the  intrenched  camp  of  Antwerp 
with  an  enceinte  capable  of  sustaining  a  siege. 

III.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  manner  of  constituting 
tho  perimeter  of  the  intrenched  camp.  This  problem  has 
received  difTcreut  solutions.  At  times  a  system  of  small 
forts,  reciprocally  flanking  and  defending  each  other,  has 
been  advocated:  at  others,  a  system  of  forts  each  self-de- 
fensive. Tho  towers  of  Lint/.,  connected  by  a  palissaded 
covered  way,  and  the  little  forts  of  (!en.  Paixhans  con- 
nected by  epaulments,  belong  to  the  first  system.  The 
forts  of  Paris,  of  Verona,  Cracow,  and  Antwerp  belong  to 
tho  second.  The  best  intrenched  camp  being  that  which 
offers  the  greatest  resistance  to  an  assault  {"at(aifuv  dr  vire 
force")  preceded  by  a  hot  cannonade,  the  sy.sttni  of  large 
forts,  self-flanking,  is  preferable  to  that  of  little  forts,  re- 
ciprocally flanking.  This  last  mode  of  flanking  fails  to 
give  confidence  to  the  dtienders.  because  it  is  more  distant, 
more  uncertain,  and  sumctiines  wholly  inefl^eetual.  as  at 
night  and  in  time  of  fog  or  snow.  The  garrison  of  a  little 
fort  will  never  have  a  high  i;io/-r(/c,  depending  as  it  does  on 
tho  ability  and  vigilance  of  the  commanders  of  the  neigh- 
boring forts,  and  being  necessarily  weak  in  its  own  num- 
bers. For  such  and  ()lher  reasons  it  is  now  concedcil  that 
intrenched  camps  should  ho  constituted  of  a  Hue  of  forts 
of  Bufficient  magnitude  to  be  self-defensive;  but  there  is 
yet  rorun  to  discuss — Isl.  tho  dimensions  of  the  forts,  their 
trac('',  and  their  internal  organization  ;  2d,  the  intervals 
between  them  ;   '.\d,  their  distances  from  the  enceinte. 

A  fort  will  jiosscas  its  maximum  value  when,  while  oc- 
cupying a  favorable  i>osition,  tho  neighboring  forts  cross 
tlu'ir  fires  before  its  frtmts  of  attack.  The  iutenaU  of  the 
forts  must  therefore  bo  regulated  by  tlie  eficctive  range  of 
artillery;  thin  finds  a  limit  in  the  difliculty  of  clearly  dis- 
tinguishing troops  and  works  of  attack  at  more  than  .'!000 
metres.  Hence,  tlio  intervals  from  fort  to  fort  will  be  taken 
at  about  L'.'iOO  nu^^tres,  in  order  to  secure  a  thorough  mutual 
proleelion;  but  frcciuently  the  nature  of  the  site  ami  tho 
too  great  multiplication  of  works  justifies  a  departure  from 
this  rule.  In  this  case  tho  following  rule  is  obligatory: 
Tff  f'Ttft  oioflit  not  to  he  nn  far  ttrparatcd  that  thr  j/unn  of 
ihr  Ititeral  front*  cannot  c(}icarii>nxli/  mrrrp  the  intrrrah.  Un- 
der this  rule  tho  forts  nmy  have  about  .^000  metres  diiitnnco 
between  their  axes.  In  detcrtiiining  the  dimensions  of  tho 
forts  and  their  internal  orgatiizalion  it  must,  sufllee  here  to 
slate  in  genenil  (eriiis  that  tin*  greater  the  <lis(anee  <if  a 
fort  froTu  its  neighlioring  works  ami  frr>ni  the  plaoo  (or 
nucleuK).  the  greater  the  strength  (or  power  of  resistance) 
it  should  have.  In  virtue  of  (his  prtneiple,  to  the  fort  of 
Motit  Vnl^-rien — the  moct  remote  and  the  most  isolated 
work  of  the  iiifretiehed  euuip  "f  I'aris — lin!»  been  given 
dimtmsions  greatly  cxcoeiliug  those  of  the  other  forts.   The 
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distance  from  the  forts  to  the  enceinte  must  be  sufficient  to 
place  the  enclosed  area  of  the  enceinte  out  of  reach  of 
bombardment.  Before  Paris  it  proved  that  tlie  long  rifled 
gun  of  15  centimetres  (6  inches)  calibre  of  the  Prussian 
system  has  a  range  of  7oOO  metres  (8250  yards),  and  more 
recent  experimental  firings  have  indicated  that  still  greater 
ranges  mu?t  be  guarded  against.  Hence,  our  intrenched 
camps  should  have  a  depth  of  7000  metres  (from  enceinte 
to  line  of  forts),  by  which  there  will  be  about  9000  metres 
distance  between  the  enceinte  and  the  enemy's  batteries, 
which  cannot  be  established  under  favorable  conditions 
nearer  than  2000  metres  from  the  line  of  forts."-" 

So  far  as  there  may  be  choice,  the  more  remote  points 
for  locations  of  forts  should  be  preferred,  to  give  more  area 
and  to  allow  of  the  troops  being  encamped  out  of  range  of 
shells :  but  this  choice  will  be  especially  determined  by  the 
necessity  of  sweeping  with  fire  all  the  ground  in  advance 
of  the  line  to  a  distance  of  2600  or  .^000  metres.  The  more 
perfectly  this  external  zone  is  exposed  the  greater  will  be 
the  difficulty  of  investment  or  of  regular  attacks  (siege). 
Hence,  sites  in  rear  of  ground  furrowed  by  ravines  or 
wooded  should  be  avoided.  To  sweep  portions  of  the  ground 
which  may  escape  the  action  of  the  guns  of  the  forts,  tem- 
]>orary  batteries  may  be  thrown  «]>  in  the  intervals,  or 
fifrnifjiteiit  hutten'cs,  according  as  they  may  or  may  not  be 
near  enough  to  effectually  protect  them.  The  enormous 
depth  now  required  for  intrenched  camps  has  this  advan- 
tage, that  it  renders  more  difficult  the  investment;  but  it 
has  also  the  disadvantage  of  increasing  the  number  of  the 
furts,  and  of  exacting  for  their  ordinary  garrison  too  great 
a  proportion  of  the  defensive  army. 

To  the  end  of  diminishing  the  cost  of  construction,  the 
armament,  and  the  ordinary  garrison,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  substitute  for  the  f/rtDul  pcnnanent  forts  little  forts  des- 
tined to  serve  as  redultn  to  i/raiid  fhfd  (or  provisional) 
forts,  to  be  thrown  up  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  But  this 
solution,  so  seductive  in  appearance,  is  inadmissible,  be- 
cause the  time  is,  in  most  cases,  not  allowed  for  thoir  con- 
struction. The  experience  of  erecting  such  works  at 
Florisdorf,  at  Dresden,  and  at  Paris  in  ISOG  and  ISTO  proves 
that  to  construct  works  of  the  character  required  {"hottite 
fiirtificntion  mtxte  "}  six  to  nine  weeks  are  necessary  :  now, 
modern  wars  run  their  course  so  rapidly  that  it  would  be 
rash  to  count  upon  being  allowed  such  a  period  of  time. 
Besides,  temporary  works  arc  ill  suited  to  resisting  a  reg- 
ular attack  {'* pied  a  pieil'^),  or  even  a  prolonged  cannon- 
ade. Their  parapets  of  fresh  earth  offer  less  resistance  to 
projectiles  than  those  of  permanent  works  ;  their  gun-plat- 
forms have  less  stability,  their  batteries  less  command 
above  the  natural  ground,  their  ditches  less  depth,  their 
scarps  and  flanking  batteries  less  resistance  against  plung- 
ing fires;  finally,  their  traverses,  covering  masses,  maga- 
zines, and  barracks  are  weak  against  the  action  of  rifled 
projectiles,  so  formidable  for  blindages  and  new  masonry. 
Moreover,  the  weaker  a  work  is  in  profile  and  internal 
organization,  the  greater  number  of  troops  and  guns  it 
needs  for  its  defence.  The  resort  to  temporary  works  is 
therefore  not  an  effectual  means  of  diminishing  the  pecu- 
niary expenditure  for  intrenched  camps,  nor  the  number 
of  troops  for  their  ordinary  garrisons.  It  will,  then,  be 
proper  to  construct  beforehand  the  forts  of  the  intrenched 
camp,  and  to  reserve  for  the  moment  of  war  only  the  bat- 
teries and  intrenchments  necessary  to  comjdete  the  defences 
of  the  intervals.  With  whatever  care  the  forts  be  con- 
structed, there  will  always  be  some  external  area  which 
their  batteries  will  not  see  or  will  but  imperfectly  sweep. 
It  will,  hence,  generally  be  necessary  to  throw  up  epaul- 
ments  between  the  forts,  not  only  for  tiiis  reason,  but  also 
in  order  to  divide  the  fire  of  the  attacking  batteries,  which 
otherwise  will  be  concentrated  on  the  batteries  of  the  forts, 
which  they  will  promptly  silence.  The  experience  of  the 
siege  of  Paris  has  proved  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance;  it  has  also  proved  that  these  low  batteries,  thrown 
up  during  the  siege,  the  trace  and  internal  organization  of 
which  are  unknown  to  the  enemy,  are  more  difficult  to  de- 
stroy than  the  elevated  batteries  of  the  forts. 

We  now  consider  the  principles  which  determine  the 
disposition  of  the  works,  or,  in  other  words,  the  form  of 
intrenched  camps. f  The  application  of  the  foregoing 
statement  of  principles  leads  to  the  cfVci/Mr,  or  approxi- 
mately circular,  form  of  these  camps.  Such  are  the  in- 
trenched camps  of   Paris,  Verona,  Cracow,    Metz,   Ports- 

*Pecu]iar  circumstances  rendered  it  practicable  to  establish 
the  batteries  much  nearer  at  Paris,  but  such  will  not  present 
themselves  in  future. 

t  We  necessarily  omit  here  all  that  concerns  the  tracf ,  internal 
organization,  dimensions,  profiles,  the  arrangement  of  the  ram- 
parts and  of  flankimj  batteries,  and  the  computation  of  garri- 
sons, etc.,  as  belontjins  to  a  more  techriinal  treatment  of  the 
subject,  and  also  to  that  of  permanent  fortification.  (See  Fort- 
ification.) 


mouth,  and  Antwerp  ;  such  are  likewise  to  be  those  which 

the  Hermans  have,  since  1870,  decided  to  construct.  The 
writings  recently  published  in  France  and  England  upon 
the  defence  of  Paris  and  of  London  are  all  based  on  the 
same  notions.  The  project  of  the  commandant  Ferron, 
who  proposes  to  surround  Paris  with  a  girdle  of  .^7  forts 
on  a  perimeter  of  32  leagues:  that  of  Gen.  Tripier,  who 
proposes  for  the  same  capital,  with  a  tactical  line  of  dffcuce 
(a  girdle  of  forts  to  protect  from  bombardment)  and  a 
stiftttgical  fine  of  defence  (a  line  of  150  kilometres,  or  ."iO 
leagues  development),  serving  as  base  of  operations  to  the 
defensive  army  when  it  moves  outside  of  the  intrenched 
camp  (properly  so  called)  ;  that  of  Col.  Jervois,  for  the 
defence  of  London  (50  forts  on  a  circumference  of  4  leagues 
radius};  that  of  Maj.  Paliser  of  31  forts  on  an  elliptic 
perimeter  (of  20  and  10  leagues,  major  and  minor  axes  re- 
spectively), are  all  illustrations.  The  authors  of  these 
projects  have  removed  the  forts  farther  than  mere  security 
of  the  enceinte  against  bombardment  absolutely  demands. 
This  is  to  be  commended;  where  it  concerns  the  defence 
of  a  great  strategical  pivot  (the  political  or  military  cap- 
ital of  a  nation),  the  capture  of  which  marks  the  termination 
of  national  resistance,  an  excess  of  precautions  can  hardly 
be  taken  to  retard  the  fall  or  to  render  the  attack  imprac- 
ticable. Now,  the  events  of  the  recent  war  (Franco-Ger- 
man) have  proved  that  the  principal  if  not  the  only  danger 
to  which  intrenched  camps  are  exjtosed  is  that  of  invest- 
ment {''  blocne");  an  operation  of  which  the  difficulties  are 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  zone  of  investment.  To 
successfully  defend  an  investing  line  against  the  sorties  of 
an  energetic  garrison  requires,  generally  stated,  four  men 
to  every  metre  of  development.  That  of  the  Prussian  line 
before  Paris  had  83  kilometres,  and  the  numerical  force  of 
the  investing  army  did  not  exceed  236,000  men,  or  2^ 
men  per  metre.  At  Metz  the  line  of  investment  was  about 
50  kilometres  in  development,  and  the  besieging  army  had 
a  maximum  effective  strength  of  200,000  men.  or  4  men  per 
metre.  Doubtless,  increment  of  perimeter  for  the  intrenched 
camp  entails  increased  numbers  of  inactive  troops  (for 
garrisons),  but  these  disadvantages  are  largely  compensated 
by  the  obligation  imposed  on  the  enemy  to  increase  the 
numerical  strength  of  his  army  by  4000  men  for  every  ad- 
ditional kilometre  of  line  of  investment. 

Admitting  the  great  depth  of  intrenched  camps  as  an  im- 
perious necessity,  and  accepting  as  a  consequence  the  obli- 
gation of  separating  the  forts  by  intervals  of  4000  to  5000 
metres,  the  question  has  occurred  to  us  whether  a  better 
arrangement  might  not  be  made  than  to  dispose  the  forts 
on  a  line  enveloping  the  capital  to  be  fortified.  Such  aline 
has  the  disadvantage  of  offering  the  enemy  a  large  gap  as 
soon  as  he  has  gained  possession  of  one  or  more  of  the  forts. 
To  remedy  that,  we  proposed  as  early  as  1863  |  to  construct, 
in  rear  of  the  forts,  transversal  lines  of  defence,  dividing 
the  intrenched  camp  into  several  sectors.  These  lines 
were  composed  of  a  <biuble  epaulment,  forming  a  kind  of 
caponniere,  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  was  covered  by 
a  fort,  and  the  rear  extremity  was  within  range  of  small- 
arms  of  the  enceinte.  That  this  line  (which  would  some- 
times be  3000  or  4000  metres  long)  should  be  defensible 
throughout  {pied  a  pied),  it  could  be  interrupted  at  inter- 
vals by  recioubts  destined  to  serve  as  traverses  to  the  double 
caponniere  and  to  flank  the  epaulments  of  which  it  is  con- 
structed. At  the  epoch  when  we  wrote  it  was  not  admis- 
sible to  remove  the  forts  more  than  3000  or  4000  metres 
from  the  enceinte.  At  the  present  day,  when  double,  triple, 
and  even  quadruple  these  distances  are  allowed,  the  palli- 
ative offered  by  these  lines  of  double  defence  can  no  longer 
be  entertained.  For  this  reason,  in  generalizing  the  idea 
we  advanced  in  1859,  to  defend  London  by  means  of  an  in- 
trenched camp  at  Croydon,  and  three  double  tetes-de-pont 
on  the  Thames  at  Gravesend,  Woolwich,  and  Kingston, 
we  recently  ^  proposed  to  fortify  great  capitals  by  means  of 
two  or  three  intrenched  camps,  disposed  as  indicated  by 
Fig.  2  (abstraction  made  of  topographical  features  of  the 
ground,  which  must  necessarily  influence  the  form  and  loca- 
tion of  the  camps).  The  three  camps  would  be  established 
with  approximate  symmetry  at  such  a  distance  that  be- 
tween the  interior  forts  and  the  place  there  would  be  a  zone 
of  8000  or  9000  metres  (extreme  range  of  the  cannons  of  the 
place)  of  width.  The  movable  troops  would  be  encamped 
or  placed  in  cantonments  in  this  zone,  in  rear  of  the  camps, 
or  preferably  in  their  intervals.  A  triple  railway  and  two 
or  three  paved  roads  would  unite  all  these  camps.  By  aid 
of  such  dispositions  one  of  the  throe  fractions  of  the  defen- 
sive army  could,  in  a  single  niglit.  he  reinforced  by  the 
other  two,  even  without  recourse  to  the  encircling  railways. 

The  form  of  these  camps,  the  number,  location,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  forts,  will  be  regulated  by  the  following  con- 
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sitlerations  :  A.  Each  camp  willhave  four  sides.  The  most  I  others,  facing  the  intervals  between  the  camps, /a/frtjf  sides, 
important,  facing  the  enemy,  will  be  called  (ho  exterior  B.  The  exterior  side  will  be  longer  than  the  others,  and  Iho 
side;  the  opposite  one,  facing  the  place,  the  jorye;  the  two  I  forts  which  constitute  it  will  be  the  most  important;  the 
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intervals  will  ho  about  5000  metres.  If  for  local  causes 
greater  intervals  he  piven,  oue  or  two  permanent  hatterios, 
proof  against  assiiult,  will  lie  interpolateil.  C.  Besides 
these  hatteriL'S,  there  will  be  provided,  in  all  the  intervals 
of  threatened  attack,  epaulnu;nts  for  siege  and  lighfc  guns 
to  hi?  thrown  up  simultaneously  with  other  preparations  for 
immediato  defence  {nn  uumunt  dv  la  vu'm:  ru  ftat  de  de- 
fruHr).  \Vq  recommend  likewise  the  use  of  luw  hatteries 
established  on  eaeh  side  of  the  forts,  at  (he  foot  of  the 
glacis  of  the  lateral  fronts  in  the  jirolougation  of  the  gorgo 
front.  D.  The  forts  of  the  gorge  will  be  arranged  to  starve 
as  iKrpGts  of  provisions,  arms*,  ammunition,  and  supplies 
of  all  kinds.  On  account  of  this  destinati<tn,  and  so  that 
thore  may  ho  in  each  camp  a  zono  excmjjt,  hy  distance, 
from  the  fires  of  the  attaek,  these  forts  will  he  placed  at 
more  than  cannon  rangr  from  the  line  of  the  exterior  forts. 
To  these  forts  of  the  gurgc  will  bo  given  simply  that  degree 
of  resistance  to  cxenijtt  tliem  from  l)eing  carried  hy  cmtpdc 
vKtin.  They  may  be  placcrl  "tUMI  to  SOOO  kilometres  ai)art. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  capital  city  has  a  radius  of  6  kilo- 
metres, and  the  ccntnil  zone  'J  kilometres  of  depth.  The 
circumference  whifh  defines  tlie  jiosition  of  the  *' gorge,^  " 
of  the  camps  will  have  a  development  of  about  81  kilo- 
metres. Giving  to  these  gorges  a  length  of  II  kilometres, 
occMjiieil  by  three  forts,  an<!  to  the  exterior  sides  a  length 
of -M)  kilonietres,  occupied  by  five  forts,  and  Piipjiosing  that 
the  mean  distance  between  the  sides  bo  It  kilos.,  we  shall 
have  the  arrangement  shown  by  Fig.  2.  The  lateral  sides 
are  broken  intervals,  so  that  the  forta  j-,  j*  are  thrown  for- 
wartl  into  the  intervals,  tlio  better  to  sustain  the  contiguous 
flirts  )/.  I/.  The  troop.s  of  the  'lefence  are  divided  into  three 
armies  of  two  corps  each.  One  of  eaeh  of  the  tw<»  corps  is 
employed,  alternately,  on  the  externiil  line  (*' corf/fui  dc 
Hurvrilfnuce") ;  the  other  is  established  in  close  canton- 
ments, or  in  barracks  constructed  either  in  rear  of  the 
camps  (*/,  f>,  r,  Kig.  2),  or  in  reur  of  the  intervals  ('i',  h',c'). 
E.    ir  the  zone  of  investment,  bus  T.'ilH)  metres  of  depth,  and 


if  it  is  2^00  metres  beyond  tho  exterior  forts,  the  axis  of 
this  zone  will  have  about  .*{;")  leagues  of  devehipincnt.  Suf- 
fice it  lo  say,  that  it  would  he  impossible  for  the  largest 
army  in  the  world,  and  even  to  an  aggregate  of  several 
allied  armies,  to  invest  a  place  like  Paris,  London,  Berlin, 
or  Vienna  to  which  has  boon  applied  tho  model  plan  hero 
sketched. 

This  plan  would  doubtless  require  a  greater  number  of 
forts  than  that  for  a  single  camp  constituted  by  a  girdle  of 
forts,  and  therefore  more  expensive,  nmre  guns,  mure  troops 
for  garrison  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  afford  much 
greater  certainty  to  the  defence.  In  the  one  case  the  bo- 
sieging  army  after  having  carried  two  or  three  of  the  forts 
of  the  single  eainp,  may  crush  the  army  within,  and  com- 
mence his  approaches  upon  the  interior  enceinte  if  tiiero  bo 
one,  or  if  not,  penetrate  at  once  Into  the  city.  lu  the  other, 
these  operations  would  be  impossible  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
triple  intrenehed  camp  ;  for  if  the  enemy,  after  taking  two 
or  three  forts,  should  seek  lo  penetrate  into  one  of  theso 
eamj)S,  he  would  be  taken  in  (lank  hy  the  forts  of  the  lat- 
eral sides  and  eiinfronteil  liy  the  furts  vt'  the  gorge.  Tho 
defending  army  may  deeline  buttle  by  withdrawing  into 
tho  other  camps,  without  detriment  to  its  own  safety  or 
that  of  tho  plaeo  ( '*  rlcn  di^H  lorn  uv  iii'rai't  cotnpromiH  ").  Tho 
besiegers  must  obtain  possession  of  the  lateral  forts  and  of 
the  forts  of  the  gorg<'  in  order  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  evacuatecl  eamp  ;  then  recimmenco  the  same  oper- 
ations against  the  other  camps.  Such  a  succession  of 
efforts  and  of  sacrifices  would  exhaust  tho  most  powerful 
army. 

To  givo  tho  same  properties  to  an  intrenched  camp  con- 
stituted by  a  girdle  of  forts,  it  would  ho  necessary— Ist,  to 
jirovide  tho  capital  with  a  safety-eneeinio  {**  rncciutf  de 
Mitrrff");  2d,  to  construct  deverai  rndiatiutj  linr»  of  forts 
fr(nn  the  enceinte  to  the  line  of  forts,  enabling  tho  defen- 
sive army  to  withdraw  liiterally  in  order  to  continue  the 
stnigp;le.      These    radiatini;    lim.s.   by    dividing    the   sinch' 
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camp  into  several  intrenched  and  juxtaposed  camps,  would 
realize  indeed,  though  in  an  incomplete  and  defective  man- 
ner, the  germinal  idea  of  our  model  plan.  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  latter  plan  is  the  exemption  of  the  defen- 
sive array  from  the  dangerous  agitations  of  the  population, 
and  to  make  its  existence  independent  of  the  seditions 
which  sometimes  break  out  in  the  populace  before  or  dur- 
ing the  siege ;  for  if  there  be  three  camps  the  capital  is  not 
included  in  any  one  of  them  ;  whereas  if  there  be  but  one 
it  occupies  the  centre  of  that  single  camp.  Finally,  when 
there  is  only  a  girdle  of  forts,  the  great  depots  of  supplies 
and  arms  are  exposed  to  the  attacks  (coups  de  utnin)  of  the 
cm-my  as  soon  as  the  line  is  pierced  by  the  capture  of  two 
or  three  forts,  and  to  the  enterprises  of  a  populace  desirous 
of  hastening  the  surrender  by  obstructing  the  defence.  On 
the  hy]iothesis  of  three  isolated  camps  this  double  danger 
is  not  to  be  feared,  because  the  depots  comprised  in  the 
forts  nf  tlieir  gorges  are  secured  against  such  enterprises 
{cintfis  lie  m(tin). 

While  the  armies  are  operating  in  open  field  the  garrison 
of  this  groat  central  camp  (''pivot  coitral")  will  he  made 
up  of  the  troops  essential  to  the  guard  of  the  forts,  and  of 
a  reserve  of  three  divisions.  These  divisions  will  estab- 
lish themselves  in  the  intervals  of  the  intrenched  camps 
{(7,  h,  r,  Fig.  2),  so  that  they  can  be  promptly  united  to  con- 
front and  repulse  hostile  corps  which  might  seek  to  pen- 
etrate the  cajiital  to  lay  contributions  or  to  produce  amoral 
effect  l)y  a  bold  da.-^h.  The  possibility  of  invading  the  city 
after  beating  the  central  reserve  seems  to  afford  a  power- 
ful argument  for  a  safety-enceinte;  but  there  arc  so  many 
chances  against  such  an  enterprise — which,  besides,  if  suc- 
cessful, is  so  little  decisive — that  this  possibility  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon.  It  may,  too,  be  guarded  against  by  throw- 
ing up  intrenchments  in  time  of  war  covering  the  most  ex- 
posed portions  of  the  perimeter,  as  a  substitute  for  a  safety- 
enceinte.  A.  BuiALMONT. 

[Translated  from  the  French  MS.  of  Gen.  Brialmont 
by  J.  G.  Barnard.] 

Intro^'it,  in  sacred  music,  a  composition  for  voices  to  bo 
sung  (IT  chanted  while  the  officiating  minister  is  entering 
witiiin  the  railing  of  the  chancel. 

Intussusception.     See  Ileus. 

Insulin  ( ('ellioOs).  a  substance  isomeric  with  and  similar 
to  starch.  It  is  widely  distributed  in  plants,  occurring 
especially  in  the  roots  of  elecampane,  dandelion,  chicory, 
feverfew,  meadow  saffron  ;  in  the  tubers  of  the  potato,  tho 
dahlia,  and  tho  Jerusalem  artichoke;  in  Serp  manna,  in 
certain  lichens,  and  probably  in  the  seeds  of  the  sunflower 
and  of  mustard,  etc.  It  is  prepared  by  washing  the  rasped 
root  on  a  sieve,  and  allowing  the  inuHn  to  settle  from  tho 
liquid,  or  by  boiling  the  sliced  root  with  water  and  filter- 
ing while  hot;  the  inulin  separates  on  cooling.  The  juice 
of  dahlia-tubers  pressed  in  the  winter  becomes  semi-solid 
on  standing  from  the  separation  of  inulin.  Inulin  is  a 
soft,  white,  tasteless,  odorless  powder,  resembling  starch, 
which  it  appears  to  replace  in  plants.  Unlike  starch,  it 
exists  in  jdants  in  a  solution  which  has  the  consistence  of 
a  thin  oil.  If  a  slice  of  tho  plant  is  soaked  in  alcohol,  the 
inulin  se(tarates  in  spherical  granules  which  can  be  recog- 
nized by  the  microscope.  It  is  very  hydroscopic,  and  ad- 
heres to  the  teeth  and  to  moist  paper.  It  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  freely  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it 
separates,  on  cooling,  without  forming  a  jelly.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  which  precipitates  it  from  its  solution 
in  water.  Heated  with  water,  it  is  changed  slowly  to 
litvulose  (grape-sugar).  Dilute  acids  change  it  to  sugar 
even  in  the  cold.  Inulin  is  not  altered  by  diastase  nor  by 
other  ferments.  It  is  colored  brown  by  iodine,  is  soluble 
in  cupramraonia  and  in  nickelammonia,  and  it  reduces 
salts  of  It'ad.  copper,  and  silver.  C.  F.  CnANDLnR. 

Inunda'tions,  Mar'itime.  The  sea,  not  content  with 
the  sacrifices  which  it  exacts  from  those  who  voluntarily 
throw  themselves  upon  its  mercy,  often  wages  battle  with 
man  on  his  own  domain.  So  terrible  have  been  the  dis- 
asters caused  by  the  unforeseen  overflow  of  the  ocean  waters 
that  even  races  of  men  otherwise  most  destitute  of  histor- 
ical records  date  their  origin  from  some  grent  flood.  The 
mythic  narratives  which  tell  of  such  show  often  so  curious 
a  conformity  to  those  of  the  biblical  deluge  that  theolog- 
ians do  not  hesitate  to  receive  them  as  concurrent  evidences 
of  the  same  event.  The  most  noted  of  these  are  the  floods  of 
XvsvTHRrs.Oc.YGES. and  Be  rcALios  (for  which  consult  those 
titles).  Of  the  revolutions  which  have  caused  the  formation 
of  great  islands  and  large  seas  we  know  nothing.  The  evi- 
dence adduced  inproof  of  the  recurrence  of  what  is  called  the 
Cimbric  flood  (that  which  is  said  to  have  insulated  England, 
and  to  have  considerably  changed  the  condition  of  the  low- 
lands of  Holland)  nanounts  only  to  a  vague  statement  by 
Ephorus  (b.  r.  ZhO)  and  Clitarehus.  that  the  Timbrians  were 
driven  from  their  seats  by  a  cataclysm  of  this  kind.    As  Ar- 


istotle mentions  that  the  Celts  opposed  the  floods  with  arms^ 
and  as  several  ancient  historians  record  the  continual  en- 
croachments of  the  sea,  this  mythic  Cimbric  flood  must  bo 
presumed  to  liave  been  made  up  of  several  of  greater  or  lesser 
magnitude  occurring  in  pre-historic  times,  by  which  Eng- 
land was  at  length  severed  from  France  and  a  communica- 
tion was  opened  between  the  ocean  and  the  North  Sea. 
This  channel  once  established,  the  tidal  currents  tended  to 
increase  its  Ijreadth  till  natural  barriers  arrested  the  pro- 
cess. The  Netherlands,  presenting  no  such  barriers,  would 
have  been  totally  swallowed  up  but  for  the  furming  of 
"  downs  '"*  from  the  sand  cast  by  the  waves  upon  the  shore. 
These  downs,  however,  furnish  only  a  partial  and  temporary 
])roteetion.  The  sands,  chased  by  the  sea-winds,  encroach 
farther  and  farther  upon  the  fertile  plains,  forming  new 
lines  of  downs,  and  the  sea  advances  in  their  rear.  Two 
centuries  ago  foundations  of  villages  and  of  Roman  castles. 
Laid  bare  at  a  time  of  extreme  low  water,  furnished  visible 
evidence  of  the  magnitude  of  such  encroachments  even 
within  the  historic  period. 

Since  the  coasts  of  the  Netherlands  are  the  most  exposed 
of  the  Northern  lowlands  to  the  predominating  north- 
western winds,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  have  suflered 
most  from  inundations,  or  that  many  of  these  have  effected 
extraordinary  changes  in  the  face  of  this  country,  while 
others,  more  numerous,  though  less  destructive,  have 
plunged  the  inhabitants  for  tho  time  being  into  inexpres- 
sible wretchedness.  It  is  to  geology,  and  not  to  history, 
that  we  must  look  for  information  as  to  the  earlier  and  more 
formidable  of  these  catastrophes.  The  map  of  the  Nether- 
lands shows  the  coast  to  be  sheltered  by  a  line  of  downs, 
which  also  extends  along  the  seaward  shores  of  the  islands 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder-Zee.  This  Zuyder-Zee  in  pre- 
historic ages  was  much  larger  than  at  jircsent,  but  'ts  mouth 
became  gradually  obstructed.  The  existing  belt  of  islands 
are  the  remnants  of  what  was  then  continuous  coast;  the 
Zuyder-Zee  subsided  into  a  lake,  of  which  the  area  was 
rapidly  redu.-ed  by  the  deposits  of  the  Rhine,  which  prob- 
ably discharged  into  it  the  greater  part  of  its  waters  through 
the  Yssel,  and  perhaps  some  other  branch  (of  which  only 
dubious  vestiges  remain).  Thus,  this  lake,  then  called  Flevo, 
dwindled  rapidly,  and  would  have  totally  disappeared  but 
for  the  storms  of  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries,  which  bat- 
tered large  breaches  in  the  line  of  downs,  submerged  the 
greater  part  of  the  newly-formed  land,  and,  gradually  re- 
opening the  channels  between  the  islands,  cuused  the  Lake 
of  Flevo  to  expand  again  into  the  Zuyder-Zee.  For  though 
the  inhabitants,  now  considerably  advanced  in  civilization, 
did  their  utmost  to  restrain  the  waters,  they  found  their  toil 
and  skill  alike  iuefTectual,  and  many  towns,  villages,  and 
monasteries  were  swallowed  up  for  ever. 

At  what  period  dikes  were  invented  as  a  protection 
against  floods  is  not  certainly  known  ;  the  Romans  may 
possibly  have  learned  their  use  from  Egypt  ;  they  certainly 
employed  them  as  causeways  over  marshy  lands.  Tacitus 
informs  us  that  Nero's  lieutenant,  Ponipeius.  constructed  a 
dike  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  aborig- 
ines of  Germany  sometimes  flooded  the  country  by  bar- 
ring the  rivers  in  order  to  prevent  invasion.  It  appears 
that  the  province  of  Friesland  was  diked  in  the  seventh 
century  by  King  Adgillus ;  the  province  of  Zeeland  was 
diked  by  the  Danes  and  Goths  in  the  eighth  century;  while 
Oldenburg  was  enclosed  about  984  by  Count  Otho.  Ear- 
lier, the  natives  lived  on  small  hills  or  elevations  called 
"terpen."  Such  a  '•  terp  "  ofTcred  a  place  of  security  for 
men  and  cattle,  and  such  exist  still  in  some  parts  of  this 
country,  where  recently  a  certain  number  have  been  erected 
by  order  of  the  government  to  serve  as  temporary  refuges 
in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  dikes. 

Of  the  storms  which  have  caused  notable  revolutions,  the 
first  recorded  in  authentic  history  is  that  of  SCO,  which 
carried  away  a  great  part  of  the  western  coast  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  gave  a  more  southern  direction  to  that 
branch  of  the  Rhine  which  formerly  discharged  its  waters 
near  Catwyk.  On  St.  Michael's  Day,  1014,  a  great  part 
of  England  and  of  tho  Netherlands  was  flooded.  In  1134 
a  part  of  Flanders  was  swallowed  up.  Of  the  coasts  of 
Friesland  (which  then  consisted  of  the  Dutch  provinces  of 
North  Holland,  the  Zuyder-Zee,  Groningen.  Friesland.  part 
of  Hanover,  and  Oldenburg),  a  certain  part  disnppearcd 
during  the  St.  Juliana's  flood  of  llfi4,  and  all  the  lowlands 
of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  were  submerged.  Still  more 
disastrous  was  the  All  Saints'  flood  of  1170,  the  first  of 
that  name.  The  formation  of  the  Zuyder-Zee  and  tho 
separation  of  Texel  and  M'ieringen  are  erroneously  attrib- 
uted to  this  calamity,  for  the  Zuyder-Zee  had  been  already 
formed  by  more  ancient  floods,  and  the  islands  were  more 
recently  severed. 

In  continuing  this  enumeration  only  the  more  important 
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of  tho  almost  numberless  floods  mentioDcd  in  tho  annals 
will  recL'ive  attL-ution.  In  IL'19  occurred  the  MarccUus 
flood,  which  was  only  of  temporary  chanicier;  hut  in  1277 
the  gulf  of  tho  Dollart  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Ecms  was 
formed,  while  in  l:'>Ct2  the  MaudrunkeU  flood  {the  "  mun- 
drowiiinj^"  flood)  snatched  away  more  than  ;JU  villages  on 
the  coast3  of  yie^wick  (Nordstrand).  The  gulf  of  Bier- 
vlict  in  liuteh  Flanders,  then  much  wider  and  deeper  than 
at  present,  was  formed  in  l.'J7~.  But  the  most  disastrous 
flood  by  whicli  in  later  times  the  iSouthern  Nelherlands 
have  been  visited  was  the  (second)  St.  Elizabeth  flood, 
which  formed  the  IJiesbosch,  submerged  72  vilhiges, 
changed  totally  the  lower  eourec  of  the  Bhine  and  Maa!*, 
and  altered  go  profoundly  the  conditions  of  these  rivers 
that  its  influence  is  ^till  felt,  though  modilied,  and  in  a 
measure  controlled,  by  costly  engineering  works  constructed 
in  later  years.  This  disaster  resulted  from  the  combination 
of  a  maritime  and  a  fluvial  inundation.  The  branch  of 
the  Rhine  called  Waal  previously  to  that  event  discharged 
its  waters  near  tho  town  of  Briolle,  and  formed  with  tho 
other  branch,  called  Lek,  tho  outlet  of  the  Maas.  It  now 
took  the  much  shorter  direction  of  the  outlets  of  Brouwer- 
shaven  and  Jlellcvoefsluis,  whore,  moreover,  the  tide-range 
is  greater  (amounting  to  2'";J,  wliilo  at  Brielle  it  is  only 
1™S).  The  fall  per  mile  of  the  Waal  being  thus  superior 
to  that  of  the  Lek,  tlie  Rhine  was  draineil  by  the  former, 
while  the  latter  grow  shallow.  On  this  account  the  wide 
outlet  of  tho  Maas  gradually  lillcd,  and  tho  eommunieation 
of  Rotterdam  with  tlio  sea  ijecamo  seriously  impaired.  In 
I4I0  a  flood  occurred  which  formed  in  the  Zuyder-Zeo 
a  practicable  channel  for  vessels  of  heavy  draught  be- 
tween Enkhuizcn  and  Amsterdam,  and  thus  gave  to  tho 
latter  town  its  commerce  auil  its  importance.  Till  then, 
the  southern  part  of  that  sea  had  been  too  shallow  to  allow 
more  than  a  limited  traffic,  which  was  confined  to  the  then 
flourishing  cities  of  Hoorn,  Medeniblik,  and  Knkhuizen. 

From  this  time  onward,  though  tho  floods  increase  in 
number,  their  violence  diminishes  and  their  etfects  are  less 
disastrous.  Thus,  the  flood  of  All  Saints'  Day,  1570, 
though  only  surpassed  in  magnitude  by  that  which  oc- 
curred in  1170  on  the  same  day,  dcstro^'^ed  no  land,  though 
it  submerged  Bruges,  Antwerp,  almost  all  the  islands  which 
form  the  province  of  Zeeland,  Dordrecht,  Rotterdam,  Am- 
sterdam, part  of  the  jirovinces  of  Friesland  and  (Jroningen, 
the  coast  of  Oldenburg,  Bremen,  and  tho  city  of  Hamburg, 
and  drowned  at  tho  lowest  estimate  .30,000  inhabitants. 
Before  the  breaches  of  tho  dikes  could  be  stopped  new 
storms  flooded  the  country,  and  within  tho  eight  years  en- 
suing the  unfortunate  provinces  of  Groningcn  and  Friesland 
were  not  less  than  six  times  partially  submerged.  These 
continually  recurring  disasters  must  be  attributed  in  great 
measure  to  the  bad  state  of  repair  in  which  tiie  dikes  were 
kept.  Notwithstanding  its  importance,  this  matter  had 
never  been  well  regulated.  Kvery  village  being  independ- 
ent, there  existed  no  authority  competent  to  coerce  tho 
delinquent,  and  so  tho  negligence  of  some  proved  the  ruin 
of  all.  Later,  tho  Dutch  rejmblic  was  impotent  to  estab- 
lish proper  co-operation,  and  in  such  a  state  of  affairs  the 
iron  hand  of  a  Napoleon  was  needed  to  reduce  the  jietty 
magistracies  in(o  obedience  to  a  common  superior.  Tho 
new  regulations  established  by  him  produced  results  so  sat- 
isfactory as  to  ensure  their  permanence;  and,  tluuigh  thero 
still  arise  frequent  disputes  concerning  this  vitiil  puint  of 
Dutch  economy,  tho  state  usually  succeeds  in  accomplish- 
ing the  projects  of  improvement  which  it  proposes. 

The  Spanish  domination,  thr>ugh  generally  so  disastrous 
to  this  country,  proved  in  l.')7H  of  singular  benelit  to  tho 
Frisians;  for  the  Spanish  governor  of  Friesbinfl,  the  emi- 
nent engineer  Caspar  de  Uobles,  lord  of  Billy,  addressed 
himscif  with  great  energy  to  tho  repair  of  the  dikes,  cm- 
ploying  his  soldiers  in  the  work,  and  forcing  tho  Frisians 
to  postpone  their  ditTorences  ami  ply  tho  spado.  Many 
farmers  and  landowners  pleadetl  exemption,  supporting 
their  claims  by  ancient  titles  and  patents.  Robtes  took 
these  deeds  and  cast  them  info  ihoerevasse,  saying,  '"Thero 
they  go:  if  they  stop  Ihegap.  'tis  well;  if  they  don't,  you 
shall."  Roliles  further  increased  tho  f-lrength  of  tho  dikes 
by  giving  theui  a  hejglit  of  12  feet,  and  a  brea'lth  iit  sum-  ; 
mit  of  0  feet,  with  slopes  of  -1  ;  I  on  the  sea-side,  and  of  I 
2^  :  1  on  tho  land-side.  As  much  greater  dimensions  than  I 
these  are  given  at  the  present  day — viz.  :  a  total  height  of  i 
1!}  feet,  with  slopes  of  G  :  1  and  2i  :  1  respectively,  tho 
dikes  being  also  strongly  protected  at  the  sea-niilc  by  pal- 
isades anti  breakwaters— we  can  easily  tieconnt  for  tho  com- 
parative immunity  fntm  disastrous  floods  enjoyed  by  those 
countries  in  recent  years. 

In  Irtfl?  the  county  of  Somerset  (Knglundl  wan  partially 
flooiled,  but  a  much  more  aeriouH  calamity  befel  the  Danish  ; 
domains  in  IfilVl.      Part  of  the  coast,  ealb-d  Nnrdland  and 
its  villages,  which,  though    ol'ten    destroyed,  bud    as    olton, 
with  undaunted  resolution,  been  again  reljuilt,  was  swept 


\  away,  together  with  the  greater  part  of   the  population 
(11,0;JS  people  and  00,337  cattle).     Hamburg.  Bremen,  and 
I  the  coast  of   Oldenburg   were  also  much  injured.      More 
,  than  10,S2S  human  beings  and  1)0,000  cattle  were  drowned. 
In  the  great   Christmas  flood  of  1717,  which  co\ered  the 
wliole  northern  coast,  and  even    some   parts  of  England, 
'   ;'»0tl0   dwellings   were    totally   and    3500   partially   ruined. 
;  Owing  to  the  prevalent  neglect  of  repairs   already  men- 
;   tioned,  the  years  \7\i<,  171'.*.  and  especially  1720,  saw  tluse 
I  countries  flooded  again.     The  most  recent  inundation  of 
!  importance  was  that  of   IS2o,  in  which  the  waters  reached 
a  height  which  was  not  ascertained.     This  flood  in  several 
respects  diflVred  from  any  recently  observed  before ;  and  on 
that  account  it  has  been  ascribed,  with  a  semblance  of  proba- 
bility, to  a  submarine  earthquake.     Similar  ]iarticulars  had 
been  recorded  in  ancient  chronicles,  but  as  no  modern  ob- 
servation had  conlirmcd  them,  they  had  passed  into  dis- 
credit.    The  sea-water  was  very  muddy,  and  seemed  as  if 
boiling;  the  waves  were  not  high,  but  short  and  eddying; 
the  wind,  W.  N.  W.,  was  not  violent;  and  finally  the  posi- 
tion of  tho  moon  was  not  such  as  to  favor  an  extraordinary 
tide.     Some  days  before  the  event  certain  springs  dried  up, 
and  others  became  muddy,  yellow,  and  brackish.     Large 
fragments  of  amber  were  also  cast  up  on  tho  coast  of  Jut- 
land.      Facts    corresponding  to   these  had   been    observed 
during  tho  floods  of  1600  and  IGCJ,  during  the  Christmas 
flood  of  1717.  and  linally  in  1755  during  the  famous  earth- 
quake of  Lisbon.     The  principal  eff'eet  of  this  most  recent 
flood  was  the  insulation  of  the  northern  part  of  Jutland. 

Tho  floods  thus  far  noticed  arc  such  as  have  been  caused 
by  storms  and  higli  tides,  accompanied  usually  by  wide  de- 
struction, in  which  multitudes  perished  and  other  multitudes 
escaped  only  with  their  bare  lives,  the  inundations  ordinarily 
occurring  (luring  tho  night.  But,  besides  these,  there  aro 
others  which,  though  local,  are  not  unattended  with  dan- 
ger, and  which  deserve  a  m(unent's  attention.  These  are 
the  inundations  which  threaten  especially  the  coasts  of  tho 
tidal  rivers.  The  powerful  streams  which  separate  tho 
islands  of  Zeelan<l  and  of  part  of  Soutli  Holland,  being 
connected  with  the  Scheldt,  the  Rhine,  and  tlie  Maas,  form 
largo  estuaries,  which  at  flood-tide  are  filled  with  the  water 
of  the  North  Sea.  and  during  ebb  discharge  the  flood-water 
along  with  the  drainage,  the  tide-water  varying  between  3 
and  4  metres.  Strong  currents,  especially  during  ebb, 
accordingly  prevail  in  these  streams,  undermining  the 
southern  shores  of  tho  islands.  By  observing  the  direc- 
tion of  tho  ebb  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  while  that  of  the  flood 
is  opposite,  wo  aro  enabled  to  account  lur  the  fjiet  that  all 
tho  islands  are  attacked  in  tho  same  way  and  exhibit 
tho  same  form — viz.  a  concave  S.  and  a  convex  X.  coast, 
tho  latter  augmenting  by  the  undisturbed  dejjosit  of  tho 
rivers  and  tho  detritus  of  tlio  southern  shores.  Tho  W, 
coast  of  tho  pro\ineo  of  Holland  is  attacked  in  a  similar 
manner,  though  with  less  force,  the  sca-eurrents  not  being 
confined  within  narrow  channels.  The  system  of  coast- 
defence  of  tho  Netherlands  nmst  therefore  embrace  two 
distinct  objects — -defence  against  currents,  and  defence 
against  high  seas  and  storms.  The  coasts  of  Friesland, 
(ironingcn,  and  tho  Zuyder-Zeo  need  only  protections  of 
tho  latter  class,  while  tho  dikes  and  downs  of  the  W.  eoast 
of  Holland  and  thoso  defending  the  islands  must  be  ei>n- 
sidered  from  both  points  of  view.  This  portion  of  our 
subject  is  reserved  to  bo  treated  under  the  head  of  Lkvkf.s 
(which  see).  I*.  Calanh. 

Iniinildtions  nnd  Floods  of  Rivers.  These  two 
terms  are  ol'ten  used  as  synonymous,  Imt  liny  are  eon\cni- 
ently  distinguishable,  thus:  an  inumlatitm  is  tho  state  of  a 
river  when  its  waters  rise  to  such  a  height  as  (o  sjiread  be- 
yond its  normal  channel,  overflow  its  banks,  and  cover  the 
low  grounds  along  them  :  a  /{umi  is  the  eomlition  (pf  a  river 
when  its  current,  though  rising  above  its  mean  level  nnd 
filling  the  canal  which  it  has  excavated  for  itself,  still  re- 
mains within  its  banks,  or,  in  other  words,  is  ''without 
o'erflowing.  full."  Perhaps  the  nearest  npproaeh  we  can 
nuike  to  prreisimi  of  distinction  is  to  say  thai  a  flood  be- 
comes an  inundation  when  tin*  stream  rises  sensibly  above 
its  mean  high-water  level,  and  spreads  in  considerable  vol- 
ume beyond  tho  limits  of  its  natural  channel  as  bounded  by 
the  gr<nvth  of  Hponlaneous  perennial  land  plants.  It  Is, 
however.  iiMpossilde  to  draw  any  sharp  line  id'  discrimina- 
tion between  flcfods  and  inundations  as  applicable  to  tho 
whole  oourt«e  of  rivers,  Itceauso  a  river  nniy  be  eonfinrd  by 
high  banks  at  one  point,  bordered  by  low  flats  at  nnnthcr, 
nin)  these  rij'arian  conditions  nnty  be  allri-nated  many 
limes  in  tho  same  stream  :  and  henee  It  may  be  simply  ut 
flood  in  certain  parts  of  its  ehannel.  in  inundndon  at 
others.  Cuing  the  words  in  the  general  sense  we  Imvo  n$- 
oribed  to  lliem,  a  flooil  is  ordinarily  a  brneflrinl  nttite  of  a 
river,  bceauwo  its  Kupply  <d  water  for  nieehanieal  power,  for 
feeding  eanah  and  arine.hiets,  and  for  inivigiilion  lv  |hen 
ample,  and  yet  not  in  excess.     The  augmented  volume  and 
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velocity  of  the  water  are,  especially  in  new  countries,  a 
considerable  advantage  to  navigation,  because  they  par- 
ticularly favor  tiie  downward  trade,  which  is  ordinarily 
the  heaviest,  if  not  the  most  valuable,  and  they  not  unfre- 
quently  render  a  further  useful  service  by  preventing  the 
closing  of  the  stream  by  ice.  Hence,  measures  have  often 
been  proposed,  and  sometimes  adopted,  for  keeping  rivers 
permanently  at  flood  by  introducing  into  them  additional 
supplies  of  water  from  lakes  or  artificial  reservoirs,  or  by 
the  diversion  of  other  water-courses  into  their  bed.  Thus, 
the  Illinois  Canal,  when  enlarged,  will  furnish  the  means 
of  maintaining  at  all  desirable  seasons  a  flood-level  in  the 
Illinois,  and  even  perhaps  in  the  Mississippi ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  judicious  husbandry  of  the  natural  sources  of 
supply  of  the  Hudson  and  of  the  waters  of  some  of  the  Ad- 
irondack lakes  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  greatly  to 
improve  the  navigation  of  the  upper  portion  of  that  im- 
portant river. 

Inundations  of  great  rivers,  when  they  are  of  regular 
character  both  in  volume  and  in  periodic  recurrence,  are 
often  not  merely  highly  advantageous  to  human  interests, 
but  even  essential  to  the  permanent  occupation  of  their 
banks  by  man.  Of  such  rivers  the  Nile  is  the  type.  The 
seasons  and  the  height  of  its  rise  are  ajtproxiniately  con- 
stant, and  therefore  readily  foreseen  ;  the  inundation  satu- 
rates with  moisture  the  alluvial  plains  along  its  banks,  and  j 
it  deposits  on  them  a  supply  of  organic  and  mineral  sedi- 
ment abundant  enough  and  fertilizing  enough  to  render 
the  artificial  application  of  manures  in  general  superfluous. 
But  even  here  nature  must  be  aided  by  human  art,  and 
from  the  earliest  ages  the  Egyptians  have  employed  dikes 
and  canals  for  retaining  and  distributing  the  waters  of  the 
inundation.  (See  Nile.)  The  more  irregular  inundations 
of  smaller  rivers  sometimes  render  similar  service  to  man, 
but  with  few  exceptions  river  inundations  are  a  highly  de- 
structive agency;  and  it  is  principally  in  this  light  that 
we  shall  consider  them.  The  river-inundations  of  modern 
times,  in  both  America  and  the  Old  World,  even  if  not  more 
frequent  or  more  violent  than  those  of  earlier  ages,  have 
been  more  disastrous,  because  in  many  cases  the  beds  of  the 
streams  have  been  elevated  by  sedimentary  deposits  faster 
than  their  banks,  and  because  greatly  augmented  and  more 
diversified  moral  and  material  interests  are  aff"ectcd  by  them. 
Larger  towns,  vaster  mechanical  establishments,  as  well  as 
agricultural  and  commercial  arrangements,  great  networks 
of  canal,  railway,  and  telegraphic  communication,  more 
numerous  common  roads  and  bridges,  are  now  exposed  to 
their  ravages,  and  of  course  the  social  interests  endangered 
by  them  are  immensely  multiplied.  While,  then,  floods 
are  to  be  promoted,  inundations  are  to  be  controlled  and  as 
far  as  possible  prevented.  The  best  method  of  effecting 
this  is  a  very  comj)licatcd  problem,  and  for  various  rea- 
sons— among  which  the  fact  that  the  sources  of  consid- 
erable streams  are  often  in  one  State  or  Territory,  their 
middle  and  lower  courses  in  another,  is  the  most  familiar — 
the  contrivance  of*  systems  applicable  to  the  entire  flow  of 
rivers  has  but  recently  engaged  the  attention  of  engineers, 
and  it  is  not  yet  even  theoretically  completely  solved. 

The  means  of  defence  against  river-inundations  are  di- 
visible into  two  classes — the  preventive  and  the  remedial, 
the  former  being  designed  to  operate  against  their  causes, 
the  latter  to  ])rotect  valuable  interests  against  their  effects. 
The  immediate  cause  of  river-inundations  is  the  discharge 
of  water  into  river-channels  faster  than  those  channels  can 
carry  it  off.  The  insufficiency  of  the  channel  for  this  func- 
tion may  be  occasioned — (a)  by  excess  of  supply;  (b)  by 
obstructions  in  its  bed  ;  or  (e)  by  the  reduction  of  its  inclina- 
tion. («)  The  excess  of  supply  may  be  due  to  abnormal 
and  exceptional  causes,  such  as  the  bursting  of  the  barriers 
of  natural  or  artificial  accumulations  of  water,  lakes,  reser- 
voirs, or  mill-ponds,  but  it  is  usually  derived  from  rains 
and  melting  snows ;  and  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said 
that  it  does  not  proceed  from  the  down-fall  in  the  great 
valleys  which  border  the  middle  course  of  the  stream,  but 
from  winter  snows  or  equinoctial  rains  in  the  smaller 
basins  of  the  upland  tributaries,  whose  inclination  is  more 
rapid,  whose  fan-Uke  expansion  embraces  a  wider  surface 
than  that  of  the  main  valley  of  the  general  recipient  of 
them  all,  and  which,  moreover,  often  lie  in  elevated  regions 
where  the  precipitation  is  greater  than  on  the  plains.  The 
flow  from  the  uplands  is  probably  in  the  largest  proportion 
superficial,  but  it  is  now  known  that  great  quantities  of 
mountain-water  sink  to  a  moderate  depth  into  the  earth, 
and  then  descend,  by  infiltration  or  other  underground 
conduction,  to  lower  points  in  the  basins,  and  are  there 
discharged  into  the  river-channels.  High  water  rarely 
occurs  at  the  same  time  in  all  the  tributaries  of  large  rivers,  i 
but  there  are  instances,  as  the  Seine  and  the  Po,  where  the 
floods  of  the  aftluents  are  usually  contemporaneous,  not 
successive,  and  inundations  of  rivers  are  generally  destruc- 
tive in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  coincidence  in  the  floods 


of  their  tributaries.  (6)  Obstructions  which  reduce  the 
capacity  of  delivery  of  water-courses  may  be  artificial,  as 
the  piers  of  bridges,  dams,  weirs,  riparian  spurs  or  wing- 
walls,  the  waste  from  mines  and  metallurgical  establish- 
ments, or  they  may  arise  from  the  natural  deposit  of  ter- 
restrial sediment  in  the  channel,  from  the  caving-in  of  the 
banks,  from  the  accumulation  of  trunks  of  trees  and  other 
floating  matter  lodged  on  shoals,  from  the  growth  of  aquatic 
vegetation,  or  from  ice,  which  sometimes  forms  almost  com- 
plete though  temporary  barriers  in  both  European  and 
American  rivers,  (c)  The  inclination  of  the  bed  of  a  river 
may  be  reduced  by  geological  upheaval  of  its  outlet  or  its 
lower  course,  by  the  fiUing-up  of  its  estuary  by  its  own  de- 
posits or  by  sand  washed  in  by  the  sea,  and  sometimes  by 
the  elevation  of  parts  of  its  bottom  from  sand  or  earth  let 
fall  in  consequence  of  the  checking  of  the  velocity  of  its 
current  from  changes  in  the  course  of  the  channel,  or  as  a 
result  of  artificial  processes  of  improvement. 

A  preventiic  system  applicable  to  the  whole  course  of  a 
stream  would  commence  its  operations  at  or  near  the  sources 
of  the  triluitaries.  and  its  gcnenal  aim  in  this  division  of 
the  work  would  be  first  to  check  the  discharge  of  surface- 
water  into  those  tributaries  by  planting  the  declivities  of 
the  valleys  with  trees  or  shrubs,  terracing  their  hillsides, 
running  low  embankments  across  sloping  grounds,  collect- 
ing the  water  in  small  reservoirs,  and  in  short  by  any 
measures  which  tend  to  detain  the  water  of  precipitation 
a  certain  time  upon  the  surface.  In  agricultural  and  pop- 
ulous districts  the  adoption  of  this  part  of  the  system  can- 
not be  general,  because  it  would  conflict  with  many  indis- 
pensable arrangements  of  improved  rural  economy  and 
civilized  life.  Agriculture  requires  a  general  grading  or 
smoothing  of  the  ground  by  filling  up  small  depressions  of 
the  soil,  and  the  removal  of  stumps,  clumps  of  shrubs, 
rocks,  little  ridges,  and  other  impediments  to  the  plough, 
and  it  must  be  drained  by  superficial  or  undergrouud  con- 
duits;  railways  and  common  roads  must  be  provided  with 
ditches;  streets  must  be  paved  or  otherwise  made  imper- 
vious to  water;  and  habitations  and  other  buildings  roust 
be  covered  with  roofs,  which  shed  all  the  precipitation  that 
falls  upon  them.  All  these  artificial  contrivances  tend 
powerfully  to  promote  the  flow  of  surface  and  ground  water 
into  the  natural  channels  of  discharge;  and  in  the  opinion 
of  some  able  inquirers  they  are  the  most  active  of  all  causes 
of  inundations  in  highly  improved  countries.  Hence,  in 
such  countries  there  is  great  difiiculty  >n  reconciling  the 
adoption  of  the  measures  we  speak  of  with  interests  not  less 
important  than  those  they  are  designed  to  protect;  and  in 
most  cases  we  are  reduced  to  a  question  of  choice  of  evils. 
Some  of  them,  nevertheless,  such  as  clothing  hillsides  too 
steep  for  cultivation  with  trees  or  shrubs,  circh'nt/  or  ter- 
racing rapid  declivities,  and  the  temporary  flooding  of 
fields  by  means  of  low  ridges  or  embankments,  are  widely 
applicable  not  only  without  injury,  but  with  positive  bene- 
fit to  agriculture.  The  next  step  should  be  to  retard  the 
flow  of  the  current  in  the  lesser  affluents  by  dams,  barriers 
or  traverses,  heaps  of  rocks,  and  impediments  of  every  de- 
scription. Such  measures  are  of  course  applicable  chiefly 
to  the  smaller  rivulets  in  upland  districts,  and  at  points 
where,  from  the  character  of  the  channel  and  other  circum- 
stances, no  evil  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended  from 
their  adoption. 

Thus  far,  the  immediate  aim  is  to  retain  the  water  on  the 
surface  or  in  the  beds  of  small  affluents,  but  when  we  come 
to  larger  tributaries  bordered  by  fields,  towns,  and  indus- 
trial establishments,  and  especially  to  the  main  trunk,  the 
direct  object  is  reversed,  and  increased  velocity,  and  of 
course  delivery,  quite  down  to  the  point  of  ultimate  dis- 
charge, is  sought  to  be  promoted.  This  is  effected  by  the 
removal  of  rock,  sedimentary  dc])Osit,  and,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, all  other  obstructions  in  the  bed,  by  confining  the 
channel  to  narrower  limits  at  convenient  points,  and  by 
excavating  a  deeper  canal  within  it,  and  especially  by 
cutting  off  loops  and  bends  in  its  course,  and  thus  at  once 
diminishing  the  length  and  increasing  the  inclination  of 
its  bed.  (See  Rivers,  Regulation  of.)  Although  meas- 
ures are  in  progress  in  France  and  elsewhere  for  the  appli- 
cation of  these  and  other  subsidiary  processes  to  the  entire 
flow  of  rivers,  and  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  violence 
of  inundations  might  be  greatly  mitigated,  if  not  wholly 
prevented  by  such  means,  yet  thus  far  we  do  not  know  that 
the  system  has  been  applied  to  the  whole  course  of  any 
great  river;  and  in  general, effort  is  directed,  not  to  the 
prevention  of  inundations,  but  to  the  confinement  of  their 
spread  within  certain  limits.  Various,  plans  have  been 
suggested  for  this  purpose,  among  which  the  creation  of 
great  reservoirs  for  receiving  the  overflowing  waters  is  one 
of  the  most  specious,  because  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  econ- 
omy of  Nature,  who  so  often  hollows  out  great  lakes  on  the 
upper  courses  of  rivers,  and  sometimes  accumulates  with- 
in them  flood-water  enough  to  drown  the  whole  country 
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below,  but  for  the  check  they  oppose  to  its  too  rapid  dis- 
charge. 

Rt'inrdial  Mrasnrrtt. — For  reasons  which  cannot  be  piven 
htTc,  the  niethoci  of  reservoirs  is  capable  of  only  exceptional 
application,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  and 
our  means  we  must,  in  most  cases,  content  ourselves  with 
such  palliatives  as  are  aftordcd  by  dikes  or  embankments 
high  enough  and  solid  enough  to  protect  the  grounds  they 
enclose,  or  rather  front,  against  encroaehment  by  high 
water.  Kmbankments  have  been  employed  from  time  im- 
menioria!  in  the  Kast,  and  the  recently  constnicterl  dikes 
or  levees  of  the  Mississippi  arc  among  the  grandest  modern 
works  of  hyilraulic  im])rovement.  Uut  the  ari/i'ni,  or  em- 
bankments of  (he  Po,  are  perhaps  (he  oldest  with  wliicli  we 
are  thoroughly  acquainted,  anti  the  theory  and  practice  of 
embanking  as  a  defence  against  river-inutidatinns  have 
been  more  exhaustively  considered  and  more  skilfully  ap- 
plied in  Lombardy  than  elsewhere,  though  in  the  classic 
studies  of  Humphreys  and  Abbot  on  the  Mississippi  we 
have  now  a  work  not  surpassed  in  the  whole  compass  of 
potamological  literature.  The  embankments  of  the  Po  are 
substantially  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  tlie  axis  of  the 
river,  but  tliey  do  not  f(dlow  all  its  windings,  and  for  the 
sake  of  pursuing  a  shorter  eourse,  and  at  the  same  time 
allowing  greater  space  for  the  swelling  waters,  they  some- 
times diverge  so  far  from  the  channel  as  to  leave  a  space 
of  three  or  four  miles,  often  including  valuable  cultivated 
land,  between  them.  Their  height  and  thickness  are  regu- 
hitedbytbe  varying  level  of  the  ground  and  the  force  of  the 
current  us  known  by  experience  ;  but  they  are  designed  to 
be  everywhere  sufficiently  elevated  and  sufficiently  solid  to 
confine  the  waters  within  the  limits  which  they  enclose  at  the 
highest  level  to  which  the  river  ever  rises.  They  arc  com- 
posed of  earth,  and  with  rare  exceptions  not  rt-v^ted  or 
faced  with  stone  or  protected  by  sheet  piling,  but  simply 
turfed  or  planted  \vith  willows.  In  general,  thoy  serve  as 
an  efficient  protection  to  the  land  behind  them,  but  there 
have  been  numerous  cases  of  breach  orcrevasse  followed  by 
disastrous  inundations.,  (See  Po.)  This  method  of  defence 
against  inundations  is  objectionable  chiefly  on  these 
grounds:  The  construction  and  maintenance  of  embank- 
ments involve  a  great  original  and  annual  expenditure  ; 
bj'  confining  the  current  they  increase  its  velocity  and 
transporting  power,  and  hence  it  conveys  to  the  lower 
course  and  outlet  of  the  rivera  larger  quantit}'  of  sediment- 
ary materiul,  which  tends  to  fill  up  its  estuary  and  raise 
the  level  of  its  bed ;  for  the  same  reason,  the  grounds  which 
skirt  the  river  are  deprived  of  the  fertilizing  matter  which 
the  inundations  would  spread  over  it,  and  which  would  at 
tlie  same  time  raise  their  surface  in  proportion  to  the  rise 
of  the  river-bed;  they  interfere  with  roads  an<l  the  con- 
venience of  navigation;  and,  in  spite  of  every  ])recaution, 
they  will  occasionally  buret,  and  in  such  case  inflict  far 
greater  injury  on  the  adjacent  country  than  would  be  caused 
by  any  natural  inundation. 

Many  engineers  are  now  of  opinion  that  the  system  of 
high  continuous  embankments  ought  to  be  abandoned,  and 
low  dikes,  barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  current  from  over-   I 
flowing  at  every  slight  elevation   of  its  level,  substituted.   I 
In  great  inundations,  then,  all  the  btv.lamls  along  the  banks 
wouhl   be  overflowed,    an<l   b(»tb    enriched    and    gradually   I 
raised  by  the  seiliment  deposited  by  the  water.     This  plan 
is  recommemleil  by  powerful  reasons,  and  whore  high  dikes 
have  not  already  been  constructed  an<l  rural  arrangements   I 
accommodated  to  Ihem,  ought,   no   doubt,  in  very  many 
cases  to  be  adopted. 

Lombardini.  the  highest  authority  on  tliis  subject,  lays 
down  the  following  (irop(»sitioiis  on  the  subject  of  river- 
embankmcnls  :  The  immediute  efl'ect  of  embanking  a  river 
is  generally  an  increase  in  the  licight  of  its  floods  or  inun- 
dalicHis,  but  at  tlie  same  time  a  depression  of  its  bed  ;  the 
current,  by  reason  of  the  increased  velocity  resulting  from 
its  confinement,  transports  eourse  material  farther:  the 
embankment  of  liie  upper  tributuricH  of  a  river  increases 
their  vclcfcily  and  'lelivciy,  and  therefore  augments  tlie 
height  of  the  inundatiiius  in  the  niiddU?  and  lower  course  ; 
emiiuiikments,  betore  the  bed  of  a  river  beconu;s  established 
and  eonstant,  ultimately  tend  to  riiise  its  level  ;  the  em- 
bankment lii'  th(!  lower  course  of  a  river  causes  the  eleva- 
tion of  th(.'  beij,  botii  IIS  a  direet  effect  of  increased  deposit 
and  heirausctbe  deposit  at  and  near  the  point  of  disclmrge 
into  tlie  sea  prolongs  the  course,  and  cMn«ef|ucnlly  dimin- 
ishes the  inclination  of  the  bed  and  the  transporting  power 
of  the  current. 

Tlu;  literature  of  this  subject  is  very  voluminouc.  Rpo- 
cially  deserving  of  notice  nre  the  many  hydrologieal  cspnys 
of  the  eminent  Milnnese  engineer  Klia  li'imlmrdtni,  among 
which  we  purtieularize — -Iinjuirtnuzit  ilnjH  Studj  muUit  Sitt- 
timira  flri  Fiiinn';  Dri  ('atitfiniin  uti  rui  Hni/tfinrifur  Vidrnulirn 
cotiflizioiicdcf  /'<i  ;  Su/fr  Inmxhtziimi  avvriiulrnrUii  Fraitriit; 
Drft'Originredrl  PnujvrHHitdvUn  Srirnzn  /t/nitiflrtt  iu  ftalitt; 


Guida  alio  Studio  detV Idrologin  ;  Champion, Lea  Inondntionn 
en  France  (Paris,  1858-64,  6  vols.  8vo)  ;  the  very  valuable 
fitport  of  Humphreys  and  Abbot  On  the  PhyHim  ainl  ily. 
drauliofi  of  the  MinainHippi  Jiiver  (1861,  foli<))  ;  and  T/ir 
Ettrth  aa  Mtttliftrd  htf  Human  Artinn,  by  the  jiresent  writer 
(New  York,  18~4,  8vo)  ;  in  enumerating  which  works  we 
refer  also  to  the  numerous  authorities  cited  in  them.  (On 
the  whole  suliject  see  Rivkus,  Kkctlation  (jf  ;  for  his- 
torical notices  of  memorable  river-inundations,  the  artielcs 
on  the  rivers  where  they  have  occurred  ;  and  on  inunda- 
tions by  the  sea,  and  defences  against  them,  sec  Isi  nua- 
TioNs,  Maritimi:.)  Gf.oiigk  p.  Mahsh. 

Invalided',  Ilutel  des,  at  Paris,  was  founded  in  IfiTl 
by  Louis  XIV.,  and  served  until  1770  both  us  an  asylum 
for  maimed  and  wounded  offici-rs  and  soldiers,  and  as  a 
refuge  for  tlie  old  servants  of  the  courtiers.  At  present 
it  affords  quarters  for  some  thousands  of  disabled  soldiers. 
It  is  a  stately  building  and  contains  the  tomb  of  Napoleon 
I.,  whose  remains  were  ]»laccd  here  in  18-10. 

Inva'rialile  Plane,  The,  a  term  of  theoretical  dy- 
namics, used  ](re-cminently  in  regard  to  the  solar  system. 
There  is  in  mathematical  relation  with  every  system  of  ma- 
terial particles,  subject  only  to  their  mutual  actions  and  to 
forces  directed  towards  a  fixed  point, or  a  jioint  in  unrlorm 
rectilinear  motion,  a  certain  plane  passing  through  the 
point  which  preserves  a  fixed  direction  in  space,  remaining 
absolutely  fixed  if  the  point  remain  fixed,  and  moving 
parallel  to  itself  if  the  point  move;  and  which  Lufdace, 
who  made  it  the  subject  of  a  memoir,  named  the  invariable 
plane  of  the  system.  To  obtain  an  idea  of  the  characteristic 
property  of  this  plane  by  which  it  is  determined,  suppose 
lines  (called  radit  veetores)  drawn  from  the  j)oint  in  ques- 
tion to  each  of  the  different  ])articles  of  the  system,  and 
then  projected  orthogonally  ujton  any  plane  passing 
through  the  point.  These  several  projections  will  vary  in 
length  as  the  direction  of  the  plane  on  which  they  are 
made  varies,  and  the  areas  described  by  them  on  the  piano 
during  any  given  time,  in  virtue  of  the  motions  of  the  par- 
ticles about  the  point,  will  therefore  also  vary.  Now.  at- 
tributing proper  signs  to  these  areas,  according  to  the 
directions  in  which  the  lines  describing  them  move  about 
the  point,  there  is,  among  the  infinite  number  of  planes 
passing  through  the  point,  mie  for  which  the  algebraic  sum 
of  the  products  formed  by  multiplying  the  area  described 
by  the  projection  of  the  radius  vector  of  each  jjarticle  by 
its  mass,  is  greater  than  for  any  other,  or  a  majrimum. 
This  is  the  invariable  plane  of  the  system.  On  account 
of  the  property  just  stated  it  is  often  called  the  plmir  of 
iu(u-i'mui>i  arcfiH.  Knowing  the  masses  and  motions  of  the 
particles,  the  position  of  the  invariable  plane  relative  to 
assumed  planes  of  reference  ])assing  thrfmgh  the  origin  of 
radii  veetores  can  be  determined  at  any  time  by  the  appro- 
priate mathematical  formulie.  If  there  are  no  extraneous 
forces  acting  on  the  system,  any  pi'int  in  space  may  be  as- 
sumed as  an  origin,  and  an  invariable  plane  be  determined 
for  the  system  relative  to  it.  in  the  same  nmnner.  The 
difTerent  planes  which  may  thus  bo  determined  for  the 
same 'system  with  reference  to  ilifferent  assumed  p(dnts 
are  all  parallel.  The  existt-nee  of  the  invariable  plane, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  independent  of  the  law  of  action 
between  the  particles  and  of  the  law  of  the  extraneous 
forces,  and  it  preserves  its  constancy  of  direction  whatever 
changes  take  plnce  in  the  system  under  the  action  of  the 
specified  forces.  'I'heorelically,  the  particles  of  the  system 
nuiy  be  isobited  or  aggregated,  and,  if  aggregated,  iu  any 
munncr.  In  a  system  of  natural  bodies  the  rigorous  ileler- 
minatiou  of  the  invariable  plane  depends  upon  the  figures 
of  the  bodies,  and  the  laws  aeci>rding  to  which  their  den- 
sitv  varies  in  their  interior,  as  well  us  upon  their  masses. 

T/ir  /nnirn,/./.-  I'l,i7ir  uf  thr  Snlar  SifMi,ni.~'V\w  theory 
of  the  invariable  jdane  derives  its  chief  interest  from  the 
nppliealion  Lnplace  made  of  it  to  the  solar  system.  The 
fuTidamiMital  pluiu's  to  which  »stron(»mers  refer  the  jtosi- 
tinns  and  niotinns  <pf  the  heavenly  bodies  are  subject  to 
slow  srculur  <dninge.«  :  and  even  the  stars,  which  we  ordi- 
narily cull  fixed,  and  which  would  seem  to  furnish  us  with 
natural  points  to  which  to  refer  these  changes,  have  them- 
selves been  found  to  have  small  "proper  motions."  Con- 
siclering  these  circumstances,  and  the  emharrassnient  ho 
anticipated  astronomers  would  one  day  experience  in  eon- 
sequence  of  them  in  comparing  observations  made  in 
widely  sepnrated  ages,  liUpluce  suggested  that  the  iuvarin- 
ble  plane  of  the  solar  system,  fletermined  relative  to  the 
centre  of  the  sun,  might  be  used  us  one  of  refen*nee  in  as- 
certaining thesis  changes,  and  culcubiti-d  its  position  with 
reference  to  the  ecliptic  at  dillerenl  e|)oehs.  It  is  implied. 
in  speaking  of  this  invarialdc  plane,  that  Laphiee  eonpid- 
creil  the  solar  syslent  in  hi'*  calculalion  an  independent 
fme,  subject  only  tn  the  mutinil  action  of  its  membrrs ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  actitui  of  the  dlars  upon  it  is  in- 
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sensible.     He  also  nej^leeted  the  comets,  whose  masses  are 

unknown,  but  which  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  very 
small.  Lastly,  he  supposed  the  masses  of  the  sun  and  the 
planets  concentrated  at  their  respective  centres  of  gravity — 
the  satellites,  with  their  primaries.  Tiiis  last  supposition, 
though  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rigorous  theory  of 
the  invariable  plane  given  above,  obviated  an  insuperable 
difficulty  in  apjjlying  immediately  the  latter  to  the  case  in 
question,  arising  from  our  ignorance  of  the  laws  according 
to  which  the  densities  of  the  bodies  of  the  system  change 
from  their  surfaces  inward,  and  was  regarded  by  Lnplace 
as  furnishing  an  adequate  approximation.  The  result  of 
his  calculation  upon  these  suppositions  places  the  invaria- 
ble plane  with  reference  to  the  ecliptic  at  the  beginning  of 
1750  as  follows: 
Inrlinatinn  of  the  invariable  plane  to  the  eclip- 
tic at  this  epoch 1°  35' 31" 

Longitude  of  its  ascending  node 102°  57'  15" 

The  results  of  his  calculation  for  the  epoch  of  1950  agree 
very  closely  with  the  foregoing. 

Since  the  time  of  Laplace  the  planet  Neptune  has  been 
discovered,  and  a  multitude  of  asteroids.  Different  masses 
have  also  been  assigned  to  the  planets  from  those  he  used. 
Stockwell  in  his  memoir  on  the  secular  variations  of  the  or- 
bits of  the  eight  principal  planets,  recently  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  adopting  masses  received  at  pres- 
ent, including  that  of  Neptune,  and  using  the  formulie  of 
Laplace,  makes  the  position  of  the  invariable  plane  with 
reference  to  the  ecliptic  at  the  beginning  of  1850  to  be  as 
follows : 

Inclination 1°  35'  19".4 

Longitude  of  ascending  nude 10G°  14' 06" 

Stockwell's  calculation,  it  may  be  added,  does  not  include 
the  asteroids,  whose  masses  are  unknown,  but  believed  to 
be  in  the  aggregate  small. 

The  eminent  geometer  Poinsot  made  the  formulae  of 
Laplace  the  subject  of  considerable  criticism,  maintaining 
that  in  treating  the  sun  and  planets  as  massive  points,  and 
in  thus  neglecting  the  areas  proceeding  from  the  rotations 
of  these  liodies  upon  their  axes,  and  from  the  revolution 
of  the  satellites  about  their  primaries,  he  had  not  only 
failed  to  determine  a  truly  invariable  plane,  but  one  even 
whose  variations  could  be  neglected  in  comparison  with 
those  which  it  should  make  known.  Poi?son  and  Pont^- 
coulant,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  the  analysis  of  La- 
place nevertheless  determines  a  plane  practically  invariable, 
which  was  all  he  had  in  mind  to  do.  It  would  require 
some  space  to  give  a  just  view  of  this  difference  of  opinion; 
here,  wc  can  only  refer  to  it. 

Poinsot  gives  a  rigorous  rule  for  determining  the  truly 
invariable  plane,  if  there  be  one,  which  he  proposes  to  call 
the  equator  of  the  solar  system.  But  the  unknown  laws 
of  density  previously  referred  to  entering  it  in  the  form 
of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  bodies  of  the  system, 
it  does  not  furnish  the  means  of  an  immediate  determina- 
tion. Poinsot  suggests,  however,  that  Ijy  forming,  at  dif- 
ferent epochs  sufficiently  separated,  certain  equations  in 
which  the  masses  and  moments  of  inertia  of  the  bodies 
considered  appear  as  unknown  quantities  with  coefficients 
furnished  by  observation,  these  unknown  quantilies  may 
ultimately  be  found,  and  thus  the  data  obtained  for  the  de- 
termination desired.  This  method,  if  actually  applied  suc- 
cessfully, would,  as  Poinsot  observes,  furnish  us  the  masses 
of  the  bodies  of  our  system  independently  of  the  New- 
tonian law  of  gravitation,  from  which  wc  derive  our  present 
knowledge  regarding  them.  Repeated  determinations  of 
the  invariable  plane  maile  in  this  way  with  precision  would 
show  by  the  accordance  or  discordance  of  their  results 
whether  we  were  right  in  our  original  assumptions  regard- 
ing the  system,  or  whether  we  had  neglected  actions  which 
for  long  period?  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 

But  if  a  truly  invariable  plane  were  exa.^tly  found  for 
our  system,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  would 
after  all  be  of  limited  utility  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  proposed.  For,  supposing  it  actually  located  in  the 
heavens,  it  could  of  itself  only  serve  to  verify  and  deter- 
mine motions  perpendicular  to  it,  or,  as  we  mav  say, 
changes  of  latitude.  To  determine  motions  parallel  to  it. 
or,  as  we  may  again  say,  changes  of  hmfjitufir,  we  should 
further  need  to  know  a  right  line  of  invarinble  direction  in 
the  invariable  plane  whence  to  estimate  the  angular  value 
of  such  motions*.  To  make  it  truly  ust-ful.  we  should  also 
be  able  to  determine  precisely  the  position  at  any  time  with 
reference  to  it  of  the  present  natural  jdanes  of  reference, 
such  as  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic,  so  that  positions  re- 
ferred to  these  might  be  reduced  to  it  when  desirable. 
Now.  to  do  this  we  should  equally  need  the  direction  of  the 
fixed  line  named.  To  determine,  for  instance,  the  position 
of  the  ecliptic  with  reference  to  the  invariable  plane,  we 
should  not  only  require  its  inclination — which  we  may  sup- 
pose found  by  the  methods  previously  spoken  of — but  also 


j  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  two  planes;  and  to  locate 
this  we  should  again  need  the  fixed  line  on  the  invariable 
plane  to   measure  from.     Poisson  has  suggested  that  if  it 
were  sufficiently  well  determined,  we  might  use  the  projec- 
;  tion  on  the  invariable  plane  of  the  line  which  the  centre  of 
j   gravity  of  the  solar  system  describes  in  space,  which,  upon 
!   the    supposition    implied   in    speaking   of    the    invariable 
plane,  that  the  system  is  uninfluenced  by  the  action  of  the 
j   stars,   is    straight.     But   while  we   have    an    approximate 
j   knowledge  of  the  points  in  the  heavens  towards  which  this 
I   line  appears  to   be  directed,  they  are  by  no  means  deter- 
]  mined  with  sufficient  certainty  and  precision  for  so  delicate 
I  a  use  as  the  one  in  question,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  they 
ever  will  be.    There  is  no  other  line  in  the  invariable  plane 
which  we  can  imagine  it  possible  to  determine  for  this  pur- 
I  pose.     This  plane,  then,  is  likely  to  remain  in  the  future, 
j  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  chiefly  a  matter  of  theoretical  in- 
terest,  rather  than   one  of   much   practical   utility.     For- 
I   tunately,  the  means  of  astronomical  observation  are  now 
j   so  excellent,  and   the  heavens  are  so  faithfully,  skilfully, 
and   widely  observed,  and  the   resources  of   astronomical 
theory  already  so  highly  developed,  that  in  all  probability 
the  astronomer  of  the  remote  future  will  be  able  to  compare 
the  places  of  the  heavenly  bodies  with  those  they  occupy 
now,  despite  the  changes  of  his  fundamental  planes,  with 
a  precision   fully  commensurate  with  all  the  needs  of  his 
time,  unless,  indeed,  these  shall  augment  beyond  our  pres- 
,  ent  power  to  conceive. 

I  Hefereuces. — Laplace,  in  the  Journal  de  VEcnh  Polif- 
j  technique,  tome  ii.;  Lajdace.  Mecaniquc  Cvlestc,  Iiv.i.ch.5; 
I  liv.  ii.  eh.  7;  liv.  vi.  ch.  17;  Poisson.  Meranique,  ed.  18.'13, 
I  liv.  iv.  ch.  9;  Poinsot,  Mfmoire  mr  In  Theoric  vt  la  Dt'ter- 
1  mination  dc  V Eqnttteur  dn  St/ilenie  S'daire,  appendetl  to 
I  the  later  editions  of  the  author's  £l('inciifH  de  Sttitique  ; 
I  Pont^coulant,  Thforir  Anah/tique  du  St/fithuc  dn  Monde, 
2d  ed.,  liv.  i.  ch.  4;  liv.  ii.  ch.  8,  and  note  vi.  at  end  of 
tome  i.  John  E.  Clahk. 

Inva'riant.  A  rational  algebraic  expression  of  any 
degree  in  two  or  more  variables  is  said  to  be  linearly  trans- 
formed when  for  each  variable,  x,  y,  2,  linear  functions  of 
new  variables,  such  as  A|  A' -L  ^1  )'-).  i.]^  for  j- ;  AiA'-|-^2^' 
-I- 1-2^.  for;/,  etc.,  are  substituted.  If  the  expression  be  hom- 
ogeneous in  the  variables,  any  function  of  its  coefficidnts 
is  called  an  invariant,  if,  after  sueh  transformation,  the 
same  function  of  the  nfic  coefficients  is  equal  to  the  old 
function  multiplied  by  some  power  of  the  modulus  of  trans- 
formation (which  is  afunetiou  of  the  eotj^ricntn  of  transfor- 
mation, only,  Ai  Ml  I'l  :  A2,  m2'  etc.).  It  is  an  absolute  in- 
variant when,  the  value  of  this  power  being  unity,  the 
function  is  absolutely  unaltered  by  transformation.  The 
invariance  of  discriminants"*'  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Boole  {Ca/ubridf/e  Math.  Jour..  Nov.,  1841)  ;  and  ''modern 
algebra"  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  this  dis- 
covery. Mr.  Cayley  took  up  the  more  general  problem, 
what  functions  possessed  this  property  of  invariance.  and 
brought  to  light  many  others  (some  of  which  involving  the 
variables)  which  are  unaffected  by  linear  transformation. 
Those  containing  the  variables  are  called  co-variants,  or 
contra-variauts,  according  as  the  substitution  is  direct  fas 
above)  or  inrerfte  (a  distinction  which  cannot  here  be  ex- 
plained). The  important  uses  of  these  functions  can  only 
be  briefly  illustrated.  If.  for  example,  the  equations  of 
two  conic  sections  are,  by  transformation,  brought  to  their 
simplest  (or  ''canonical")  forms,  and  their  invariants 
(which  for  these  forms  arc  comparatively  simple)  calculated, 
any  homogeneous  relation  found  to  exist  between  them 
may  be  predicted  for  them,  no  matter  to  what  axes  the 
equations  are  referred.  By  this  means  we  can  with  facility 
obtain  f/enrml  solutions  for — c.  (f.  the  condition  that  two 
conies  shaH  touch  each  other:  that  a  triangle  inscribed  in 
one  shall  circumscribe  the  other;  the  equations  of  tangents 
to  a  conic  at  its  intersection  with  any  right  line  :  the  equa- 
tions of  the  four  common  tangents  to  any  two  conies,  etc. 
etc.  The  first-named  condition — or,  more  generally,  the 
condition  that  any  two  curves  should  touch — is  expressed 
by  the  vanishing  of  an  invariant  function  of  the  coefficients 
of  the  curve-equations,  called  the  tact-inrariant. 

J.  G.  Barxard. 
In'ver  Grove,  tp.  of  Dakota  eo.,  Minn.     Pop.  971. 
Inverness',  town  of  Scotland,  the  capital  of  Inverness- 
shire,  on  (he  Ness,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Moray  Frith, 
It  has  considerable  manufactures  of  linen  and  hemp  stufls 
and  extensive  shipbuilding  docks.     Pop.  14,463. 

*Tf  a  homogeneous  function  in  k  variables  be  differentiated 
with  respect  to  each,  the  resultant  exyjressiou  arisini:  from  the 
elimination  of  the  variables  from  the  k  ditferentials  is  c.illed 
the  discriminant  of  the  function  ;  as  it  is  also  iheeliminant  of  the 
k  expressions,  arising  fmru  the  differentiation.  It  may  be 
written  as  a  Determinant  (which  see),  of  which  each  row  is 
formed  of  the  coefficients  of  one  of  the  k  differentials. 
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Inverness^  the  westernmost  co.  of  Cape  Breton  Island; 
belonging  lo  Nova  Scotiu.  It  1ms  a  fertile  soil  and  beds 
of  good  coul.  Cuttle,  produce,  and  fish  are  exported.  Cap. 
Port  Hood.     Pop.  2;J,41j. 

Inverness,  post-v.,cap.  of  Megantic  co.,  Quebec,  Can- 
ada. It  has  a  large  trade,  a  tannery,  and  a  weekly  news- 
paper.    Pop.  of  sub-districl,  2741. 

Inverness,  tp.  of  Cheboygan  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  S.  side 
of  Mackinaw  Straits.     Pop.  V2'Xi. 

Inverness'-shire,  county  ofScotland,  bounded  N.  and 
W.  by  Uo^s-shirc  and  the  Athuitic,  and  S.  and   E.  by  the 
counties  of  Perth,   Aberdeen,    and    Nairn.      Some  of  the 
Western  Islands,  among  which  are  tSkye  and   Harris,  be-  | 
long  to  it.     Area.  42j6  square  miles.      Pup.  S7,4SO.     The  I 
western   part  is   wild,  rugged,  but  well- wooded   mountain-  \ 
land:   Ben   Nevis,  the  highest  peak   in    Great   liritain,  is  i 
440G  feet  high.     In  the  eastern  part  are  extensive  tracts  of 
heath,  yet  about  43,000  acres  are  under  a  regular  rotation  | 
of  crops,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  the  county  contains  ' 
excellent  pastures,  especially  for  sheep,  of  which  it  pos-  | 
scsscd  452, 7!*')  in  1S39.     "Wool  and  oats  are  its  chief  ex- 
ports.    The  (Jaelic  language  predominates  in  this  county. 

Inverse^  [hilt,  inverto].   If  two  mathematical  operations  : 
arc  exactly  contrary  to  each  other,  either  is  said  to  be  the  , 
inverse  of  the  other.    Thus,  addition  and  subtraction,  inul-  i 
tiplication  and  division,  differentiation  and  integrati<m,  arc  ■ 
inverse  operations.     If  two  varying  quantities  arc  so  con- 
nected that  either  is  a  function  of  the  other,  and  if  one  is 
called  the  ffhtct  function,  the  other  is  called  the  inverse 
function.     Thus,  if  we  regard  a  sine  as  a  direct  function  of 
the  corresponding  arc,  the  arc  is  an  inverse  function  of  the 
sine;  this  relatii>n  is  symbolized  by  the  expressions  y  =  sin  .r, 
and  J*  =  sin  "  'y.    If  we  denote  the  fijrm  of  any  direct  func- 
tion by  the  symbol  <fi.  and  the  form  of  the  corresponding 
inverse  function  by  «f(-',  there  may  be  two  cases:  (1)  when 
both  of   the  equations,  <>[0-  '{-'■)]  =x,  and  <^-'[<|.(x)]  =  x, 
are  satisfied;  and  (2)  when  both  these  equations  are  not 
satisfied.     In  the  former  case  the  direct  and  inverse  are 
sairl  to  be  convertible;  in  the  latter  case  they  are  said  to  bo 
inanivertiUe.     Every  direct  function   has  one  convertible 
inverse,  and  in  addition  may  have  one  or  more  that  are  in- 
convertible.    Thus,  if  we  have  the  relation 

i,^.r'-2x,  (1) 

and  regard  y  as  the  direct  function,  we  have,  by  solution, 

r=l+l/l-fy   and   x  =  l  -Vl  +1/.  (2) 

Both  these  values  of  x,  when  substituted  in  equation  (1) 

verify  it,  but  the  value  of  j/  taken  from  (1)  does  not  verify 

both  of  equations  (2);   hence,  both  values  of  x  are  inverse 

functiims  of  .» -  —  2x,  l)ut  botii  are  not  convertiiile.     Let  ua 

replace  y  in  the  second  member  of  equations  (2) ;  we  have 

1  +  i/  T-Mj^  -  2x)  =  1  4-  (x  -  1)  =  X,  and 

1  -  l/l  +  (x2  -  2x)  =  1  -  (x  -  1 )  =  2  -  X. 

The  first  resuU  shows  that  the  first  value  of  x  is  convertible, 

and  the  second  result  shows  that  the  second  value  of  x  is 

inconvertible.     There  is  a  class  of  functions  each  of  which, 

is  its  own  inverse,  as  I  —  x,  — ,  V^l  —  x'*.       W.  G.  Peck. 

X 

Invcr'sion,  in  music,  a  term  of  frequent  use  to  denote 
certain  changes  in  melodies,  chords,  or  harmonics,  by  which 

(I)  the  motion  of  an  »ir  is  reverserl,  or  (2)  an  interchange 
is  made  between  the  u]tper  ancl  lower  ternis  of  i^ingle  chords, 
or  of  voices  in  acompositicm  consisting  of  two  or  more  jiarts. 
A  wefodtf  is  said  to  be  Inverted  when  its  tuoliou  upward  or 
downward  is  reversed,  as  if  it  were  turned  upside  down. 
This  is  also  called  revernion.  A  chord  is  inverted  when  the 
lower  note  is  not  the  root  or  fundamental  buss,  but  is  the 
original  third,  fifth,  or  seventh,  etc. ;  just  as,  in  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  figures  I,  ;i,  Ci,  we  might  ''invert"  them  thus, 
.1,  1,5,  or  ty,:\,  1.  A  hnrmonizeil  theme  or  subject  is  inverted 
when  any  t\vo  or  more  of  its  parts  change  places,  the  higher 
becoming  the  lower,  and  the  lower  the  higher. 

1.  The  inversion  of  a  melndif  affects  nothing  but  the  up- 
ward or  downward  motion  in  its  progress.  Each  upienrd 
step  is  answercil  in  the  inversion  ny  u  doumrorti  step  cor- 
responding to  it,  interval  for  interval.  Of  sueh  inversions 
(or  reversions)  of  melody  there  are  two  kinds — \\r..  the 
ainiplr  and  the  ntriet.  In  "simplo"  inversion  it  is  suflicient 
that  the  same  motion  from  degree  to  degree  on  the  scale 
should  be  preserved,  even  though  a  step  of  a  whole  tone  in 
the  theme  may  often  heeume  a  semitone  in  th«'  r<ply,  and 
vice  vtrml.  In  "strict"  inversion  the  reply  istlie  exnct  enn- 
trari/  of  the  theme.  The  whole  tones  are  answered  by  whole 
tones,  and  semitones  by  semitones,  so  that  the  intervals 
nmde  from  note  to  note  in  the  ]>rogres^  of  the  inversion  are 
precisely  like  those  of  the  original  theme  or  subject. 

2.  lueerninn  of  f'hnrrlH. — The  normal  or  natural  jiosition 
of  a  chord  is  that  in  which  the  lowest  note  is  its  funda- 
mental bass,  prime,  or  root,  the  other  several  elements 
(third,  fifth,  etc.)  being  built  upon  this,  and  deriving  from 


it  their  names,  uses,  and  relations.  So  long  as  the  actual 
bass  of  a  chord  is  the  prime  or  root,  such  chord  retains  its 
fundamental  form,  whatever  may  be  the  "changes  of  posi- 
tion "  assumed  by  the  upper  parts.  But  when  a  new  form 
is  given  to  the  chord  by  placing  its  original  third,  fifth,  etc. 
in  the  bass,  and  putting  the  fundamental  note  among  the 
higher  parts,  the  chord  is  said  to  be  inrertctl, 

3.  The  inversion  of  a  hormouized  aubjeet  consisting  of 
two  or  more  parts  or  voices  is  when  a  higher  and  a  lower 
part  change  places — e.  */.  when  the  bass  is  so  elevated  as  to 
become  the  treble,  and  the  treble  so  lowered  as  to  become 
the  bass.  Inversions  of  this  nature  constitute  what  is  called 
"double  counterpoint,"  and  the  simplest  kind  is  that  in 
which  one  of  the  parts  is  removed  an  ortnrr  towards  the 
other.  Of  course,  in  this  process  all  the  intervals  are  re- 
versed, a  third  becoming  a  sixth,  a  fourth  a  third,  and  fo 
on.  By  such  inversions  major  intervals  become  minor,  and 
minor  become  major;  diminished  intervals  are  changed 
into  augmented,  and  rice  vertd. 

Another  species  of  inversion  is  that  called  retrotjrade, 
in  which  a  composition  is  so  ingeniously  constructed  as 
to  be  read,  first,  in  the  usual  manner,  and  second,  in  a 
hftekwdrd  direction.       liererse   retror/rnde    is    that    in    which 

the  parts  arc  not  only  to  be  read  backward,  but  are  also 

inverted. 

There  is  also  a  double  reverse  retrograde,  in  which  the 

construction  is  sueh  that  the  copy  may  be  tnrned  vjiside 
doien,  and  then  ]ilayed  with  good  effect.  Under  such  a 
process  it  is  evident  that  not  only  are  the  notes  read  back- 
ward, but  the  upper  and  the  lower  parts  change  jilaces,  the 
order  of  letters  on  the  stave  is  changed,  the  clefs  are  al- 
tered, and  the  rhythmical  movement  of  the  notes  exactly 
reversed.  William  fSTAi:NTo.N. 

Invertebra'ta,  a  term  in  zoology  applied  collectively 
to  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  that 
differ  from  the  Vertebrata  in  wanting  all  trace  of  an  osseous 
(or  cartilaginous  I  spinal  column,  or  back-bone,  made  up  of 
numerous  distinct  bones  termed  vertebra'.  Aristotle,  ."(0 
years  before  our  era,  recognize<l  this  distinction  in  tho 
animal  kingdom  where  he  says  :  "  All  sanguineous  animals 
have  either  a  bony  or  a  spinous  column  ;"  but  it  was  not 
until  the  time  of  Cuvier  that  the  terms  vertebrate  and  in- 
vcrtebrate.  came  into  use  amongst  naturalists.  Cuvier  and 
Lamarck,  after  introducing  these  terms,  .ipcodily  nj>pre- 
hended  that  the  divisions  thus  designated  were  by  no  means 
of  equal  value,  and  that  the  Invertebrata,  as  a  group,  con- 
tained animals  constructed  on  several  widely  different 
types,  jiiny  one  of  which  presented  distinctive  characters 
equal  in  importance  to  those  of  the  Vertebrata.  LinnaMis 
had  constructed  four  of  his  six  great  classes  out  of  what 
Cuvier  now  unified  as  tho  vertebrates,  the  remaining  two, 
fnaectit  and  Vermes,  including  the  heterogeneous  inverte- 
brates. Cuvier,  regarding  the  former  as  a  single  sub-king- 
dom, subdivided  the  latter  into  three  other  suh-kingd(tniS, 
which  he  respectively  termed  from  the  arrangements  of 
their  parts  Jiadiuta,  Articnfata,  and  Mnllutra.  This  triple 
division  of  tho  invertebrates  was  for  a  time  universally 
accepted,  and  is  even  now,  with  one  modification,  very 
generally  received.  It  was  soon  noticed  that  Cuvier's 
iladiata  contained  forms  that  could  not  be  naturally  asso- 
ciated together  by  structural  characters;  in  fact,  in  many 
cases  tho  organization  was  so  undefined  that  the  creatures 
could  not  reasonably  be  assigned  to  any  of  the  sub-king- 
doms ;  a  new  sub-kingdom  was  therefore  established,  to 
which  these  lowest  of  animals  were  relegated.  This  fifth 
sub-kingdom  was  named  I'mtozoa.^^ 

But  the  rapid  increase  of  zoological  knowledge,  and  the 
desire  to  arrive  at  a  natural  classification,  have  from  time 
to  time  suggested  tho  necessity  of  further  essential  modifi-, 
cations  of  the  Cuvierian  groups.  Classes,  or  groups  of 
classes,  have  been  elevated  to  tho  rank  of  sub-kingdoms 
(or  hrancficH,  as  they  are  now  termed  by  some  authors) ;  and 
in  the  course  of  these  changes  the  Hadiata  liave  been 
broken  up  and  the  name  expungecl  altogether  from  the  list 
of  primary  divisions.  As  yet.  no  one  of  the  new  classifi- 
cations has  been  found  altogether  satislactory.  but.  being 
founded  on  elaborate  investigations  on  the  emliryolngy  an<l 
life-history  of  tho  various  forms,  they  are  eadi  ami  all  .■'teps 

I  in  the  right  direction,  since  it  is  only  by  applying  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  development  that  we  ciin  hope  to 
attain  to  classifications  that  shall  exjiress  the  true  relation- 
ships of  living  beings.  To  rniible  the  inouirer  to  rcalico 
tho  changes  that  have  been  proposed  in  llie  classification 
of  tho  Invertebrata,  and  to  e(»rrelato  the  different  nrrnnge- 
mentfl,  we  ntipiiid  the  classification  propounded  by  Prof. 
Huxley  in  his  Introduction  to  the  (^fainificatiott  of  Auimoh, 
and  that  given  by  Prof.  Rolleslon  in  his  /W»i»  o/^»irii«i/ 

•Some  authors,  ii.t  iirown.  have  Midwtiluted  the  tenuH  .^m- 
nrjihuznn  for  I'rotn/.oa;  Actinn:iHi  for  Kiidiulii;  Mtibic»:>Hi  for 
MiiUuHca;  L'nlumu:on  for  ArllvubUa,  .md  J^poinltjh'zva  for  Vcrlc- 
bnita. 
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Life,  lounded  upon  the  sub-kinpdoms  of  Gegenbaur.     The 
former  will  serve  to  show  the  differences  between  the  mod- 
ern and  the  Cuvierian   systems,  whilst  the  latter  will  indi- 
cate by  means  of  the  connecting  lines  the  affinities  that  may 
be  supposed  to  exist  between  the  various  sub-kingdoms: 
Table  of  the  Primary  Groups  of  the  Invertebrata,  after 
Huxley. 
IT.  Mollusca.  IV.  Annulosa. 

III.  Molluscoidea.  V.  Annuloida. 

VI.  Cffileiiterata.  VII.  Infusoria. 

VIII.  Protozoa. 

Table  of  the  Classes  of  the  Invertebrata,  after  Huxley. 
(The  limits  of  the  Cuvierian  sub-kingdoms  are  indicated  by 
dotted  lines;  of  Huxley's  primary  groups  by   brackets  with 
numbers,) 

MoUusca,  Cut'.  Articulata,  Cuv.  . 

[II.  ropbnlnp.fda.  |  [IV.  Insecta.  ' 

rt.T'-poda.  I  Myriapoda.  | 

Puiniotiasteropoda.  '  Aracbnida.  . 

Braiiohiotrasteropoda.      )  Crustacea.  ' 

Lamellibranehiata.]        •  Annelida.  | 

'  Cbii'tognatha.]         . 

[III.  Ascidioida.  1 ' 

Bracbiopoda.  ' 


Polyzoa.] 

[VI.  Actinozoa. 
Hydrozoa.] 


[V.  Scolecida.  . 

Echinoderraata.l     ' 


Radt'ata,  Cuv,    [VII.  Infusoria.] 


[VIII.  Gregarinidse. 
Rhizopoda. 
Radiol  aria. 
Spongidse.] 


I 


Tabular   View  of  the   Classification    of  the  fnvcrtehrata    (as 

adopted  by  Prof.  RoUeston  ;  the  arrangement  of  sub-king- 
doms after  Gegenbaur) : 
Tnsecta, 
Aracbnida.    Myriapoda. 
Artiiropoda. 
Crustacea. 

Ilolothuroidca.    Eebinoidea. 

ECHINODERMATA. 

Crinoidea.    Asteroidea. 

Cephalopoda 
Pteropoda. 

Gasteropoda. 
Mollusca.  Lamellibrancbiata. 

Tunicata. 
Bracbiopoda. 
Polyzoa. 


Annulata.- 


Gephyrea. 
Rotifera. 

Vermes. 
Nematt-'lmintbes. 
Platyelrainthea. 


Infusoria.    Sponeiadffi.^ 
Protozoa.--     " 


Gregarinse. 


Rhizopoda. 


Ctenophorje. 

C(ELEN'TERATA. 

Anthozoa. 

Hydrozoa. 


Edward  C.  H.  Day. 


Inves'titure  [Lat.  inres^'o.  to  ''clothe"],  as  a  feudal 
custom,  was  the  open  delivery  of  possession  ("tho  livery 
of  seisin  ")  uf  a  fief  by  the  lord  to  his  vassal.  This,  in  an 
age  when  writing  was  rare,  was  effected  by  means  of  some 
visilile  ceremonial  and  symbol,  such  as  giving  the  branch 
of  a  tree  ur  some  material  object  that  would  evidence  the 
conveyance  to  public  knowledge  and  permanent  remem- 
brance. In  the  Church,  after  the  analogy  of  feudal  cus- 
tom, investiture  was  an  open  confirmation  in  ecclesiastical 
office  by  some  symbolical  act  or  emblem,  such  as  the  be- 
stowment  of  the  pallium  or  crosier  and  ring,  as  ensigns  of 
official  honor  or  of  pastoral  charge  and  spiritual  espousals. 
The  claim  of  tho  prerogative  of  such  investiture  of  an  ec- 
clesiastic by  the  political  ruler  was  for  centuries  matter  of 
controversy  between  the  hierarchy  and  the  monarchy — a 
controversy  which  interests  not  only  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  history  of  mediaeval  Europe,  but  as  a  reflex  of  its 
condition  and  ideas  as  respects  the  relations  between  the 
secular  and  spiritual  powers.  This  right  of  investiture  was 
claimed  in  behalf  of  secular  power  as  an  appanage  of  the 
monarchy  inherited  from  the  old  Roman  empire,  and  also 
on  the  ground  that  the  episcopal  office,  with  the  temporal- 
ities attaching  in  the  feudal  ages  of  manorial  estates,  priv- 
ilc<»'es,  honors,  and  emoluments,  was  to  be  regarded  in  the 
nature  of  a  tief,  and  to  be  bestowed  with  a  like  ceremonial 
by  the  lord  paramount.  The  claim  was  resisted  on  the  al- 
legation that  laymen  could  not  bestow  the  authority  for 
priestly  functions,  as  was  tokened  by  the  ring  and  the  cro- 
sier, and  that  the  degradation  and  corruption  of  the  Church 
sprang  from  this  usurpation  and  the  simoniacal  practices 


and  oppressive  exactions  inevitably  attendant  on  lay  in- 
vestiture. 

In  the  early  Church,  Constantino  and  the  Christian  em- 
perors, as  inheritors  of  the  pontifical  rights  of  their  pagan 
predecessors,  undoubtedly  exercised  the  prerogative  of  con- 
firmation after  episcopal  elections.  After  the  fall  of  the 
empire  of  the  AVest  the  Gothic  and  Lombard  king.'^  claimed 
the  same  power  as  successors  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  After  them  this  claim  was  exercised  by  the 
Frank  monarchy — by  the  Merovingians,  the  prerogative 
of  even  direct  episcopal  nomination  ;  by  the  Cavlovingians, 
that  of  the  investiture  of  the  pope  himself.  It  was  the  aim 
of  Charlemagne  to  establish  a  theocratic  monarchy,  in  which 
the  emperor  was  to  be  supreme  lord  so  far  as  earthly  or- 
ganization or  administration  was  required.  The  successors 
of  Charlemagne  claimed,  and  often  exercised,  the  same 
rights  of  suzerainty  over  the  Church.  This  claim,  how- 
ever, was  contested,  resisted,  or  eluded  on  every  opportu- 
nity ;  and  such  opportunity  constantly  offered  during  the 
dissensions  of  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne,  which  often 
led  them  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  clergy  and  to  appeal  to  tho 
Church  and  the  pope  as  arbiters  in  their  controversies  with 
each  otlier.  So  for  centuries  the  prerogative  of  investiture 
was  asserted  and  exercised,  denied  and  resisted,  according 
to  the  character  and  position  of  individual  monarchs  and 
popes.  In  875.  Charles  the  Bald  formally  renounced  his 
claims  as  superior  of  the  states  of  the  Church  and  all  con- 
trol of  elections  to  the  papacy,  and  accepted  a  papal  vicar 
as  primate  for  all  Germany.  In  i)S3.  Otho  I.  made  the 
Romans  swear  on  the  relics  of  St.  Peter  they  wouhl  never 
afterwards  elect  or  consecrate  a  pope  without  the  permis- 
sion and  approbation  of  the  emperor.  Sylvester  II.  l''.)99- 
1003),  on  the  other  hand,  directly  assailed  lay  investiture 
as  the  source  of  simony  and  the  cancer  of  the  Church,  and 
himself  sent  the  crosier  and  the  ring  directly  to  Arnulf, 
elected  as  archbishop  of  Rhcims.  Again.  Henry  III.  in 
1047  received  of  the  Romans  the  admission  of  his  perpet- 
ual right  of  choosing  the  pope,  and  their  oath  that  they 
would  never  consecrate  a  pope  without  the  emperor's  con- 
sent. This  controversy  was  brought  to  a  crisis  when 
Hildebrand,  as  prime-mover  of  the  papacy,  or  as  pope 
{Gregory  VII.,  1073-Sd),  developed  his  policy  of  mak- 
ing the  Church  independent  of  all  secular  power,  and 
ultimately  supreme  amid  the  governments  of  the  world. 
Under  his  instigation,  Alexander  II.  (1001-72)  issued  a 
decree  .against  all  lay  investiture.  In  the  Lateran  Council, 
held  by  himself  as  Gregory  VII.  (1075),  it  was  again  de- 
nounced, and  every  bishop  or  abbot  accepting  it  was  de- 
posed and  those  bestowing  it  were  excommunicated.  These 
decrees  brought  the  papal  and  imperial  power  at  direct 
issue,  and  the  factions  that  arose  therefrom,  the  Guelplis 
and  the  Ghibcllines — the  former  the  party  of  the  pope,  the 
latter  that  of  the  emperor — distracted  Germany  and  con- 
vulsed and  wasted  Italy  for  a  long  period  witii  civil  dis- 
cord and  war.  The  fortunes  of  this  controversy  were 
various.  In  its  course  Henry  IV.  was  reduced  (1077)  to 
the  humiliation  of  standing  in  a  cold  winter  from  the  25th 
to  the  27th  of  January,  barefoot  and  in  the  garb  of  a  peni- 
tent, fasting  the  whole  day,  in  the  open  court  of  the  castle 
of  Canossa,  before  the  pope  would  accept  his  repentance 
and  submission  and  give  him  absolution.  Presently,  the 
strife  was  renewed  still  more  fiercely,  and  the  pope  died  in 
exile.  The  dispute  was  continued  under  his  successors, 
until,  under  Henry  V.  and  Calixtus  II.,  it  was  settled  by 
the  concordat  of  Worms  (1123)  that  henceforth  all  episco- 
pal elections  should  be  conducted  by  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and  that 
spiritual  investiture  by  the  crosier  and  the  ring  should  be 
bestowed  by  the  pope,  but  for  temporalities,  enfeoffment 
should  be  by  the  emperor  with  the  sceptre.  In  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  the  controversy  respecting  lay  investiture 
had  like  fortunes  and  results.  In  France  investiture  by 
the  ring  and  crosier  was  relinquished  by  the  monarchs, 
and  episcopal  benefices  were  bestowed  through  written  in- 
struments or  orally.  In  England.  Gregory  VII..  during 
the  controversy  with  Germany  on  his  hands,  forebore  to 
press  the  question  to  an  open  breach  with  the  iron  will  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  It  came  to  open  quarrel  between 
William  llufus  and  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Pope  Paschal  II.,  but  was  finally  adjusted  by  an 
agreement  that  for  investiture  with  the  crosier  and  ring 
should  be  substituted  the  simple  oath  of  fealty.  Thus 
I  everywhere,  in  the  issue,  the  symbols  of  strictly  priestly 
I  investiture  were  relinquished  by  the  secular  authority,  but 
the  feudal  obligation  was  asserted  for  temporalities  at- 
[  tached  to  ecclesiastical  benefices.  T.  M.  Post. 

In'volute  [Lat.  im-olutio'\.  If  we  wrap  a  string  around 
a  given  curve,  and  then  unwrap  it,  keeping  the  string 
stretched,  each  point  of  the  string  will  generate  a  curve 
called  an  involute  of  the  given  curve.     This  mode  of  gene- 
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ration  implies  that  the  given  curve  is  represented  by  a 
pattern  cvit  out  of  some  rigid  material,  as  wood  or  uietal. 
Thus,  to  draw  au  involute  of  a  circle,  wo  cut  out  a  circular 
pattern,  around  which  we  wrap  a  string;  we  then  lay  the 
pattern  on  a  )>lane  surface,  attach  a  pencil  or  tracing-point 
at  some  point  of  the  siring,  an. I  unwrap  the  string;  the 
pencil  or  point  will  trace  out  the  required  involute.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  same  curve  niav  have  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  involutes;  hence,  to  find  any  ])articular  involute 
we  must  know  one  of  its  points.  To  find  the  equation  of 
an  involute,  let  the  equation  of  the  given  cvolutc  bo 

.V  =./"(«.$),  (1) 

and  assume  the  second  and  third  equations  of  condition  for 
an  osculatory  circle,  which  are 

in  which  a  and  $  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  any 
circle  that  is  oscillatory  to  the  required  involute.  Oom- 
binin;r;  (1),  (2),  and  {^).  po  as  to  eliminate  a  and  p,  we  have 
a  ditfcrential  equation  of  the  seeonii  order,  wliich  is  com- 
mon to  the  whole  class  of  involutes.  Integrating^  this 
equation  twice,  and  determining  the  values  of  the  con- 
stants, so  as  to  conform  to  the  given  conditions,  we  find  the 
equation  of  the  required  involute.  W.  G.  Peck. 

In'yo,  county  of  Onlifornia,  lying  mostly  E.  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  Nevada. 
Area,  4725  square  miles.  It  is  a  great  basin  whoso  waters 
do  not  flow  into  the  sea.  Owen's  Lake  is  the  largest  body 
of  water.  The  valleys  contain  much  fertile  land.  GoM- 
bcaring  quartz  is  mined  and  milled.  Salt  is  found  in  some 
parts.  Wool,  grain,  and  pork  are  staple  products.  Cap. 
Independence.     Pop.  lOoG. 

I'o,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of  Tnachus, 
but  was  transformed  into  a  beautiful  white  cow  by  Zeus, 
who  was  enamored  of  her.  and  wished  to  conceal  the  affair 
from  his  jealous  wife.  Here,  however,  became  suspicious, 
and  set  Argos  with  the  liundred  eyes  to  watch  her;  and 
when  Hermes  slew  Argos,  she  sent  a  ga(i-fly,  which  pur- 
sued lo  from  place  to  jilacc  all  over  tlic  earth,  until  at  last 
she  found  rest  in  Egypt.  She  appears  in  I'romethenn  and 
The  SnpplUfutH  by  /Eschyhis.  By  the  symbolical  school 
of  modern  mythologists  she  is  idcntitied  with  the  moon,  as 
Argos  with  the  starry  sky  and  Hermes  with  the  morning. 

I'ofline  [Or.  iuiSTj?,  *' violet-like,"  from  \ov,  '*a  violet," 
and  «l6os,  *■  form "]  (atomic  weight.  127;  symbol  I),  an 
element  discovered  by  M.  Courtois  of  Paris  in  1812  in  the 
mother-liquor  from  the  kelp  or  ash  of  seaweed  which  had 
been  burneil  in  order  to  obtain  sodium  carbonate.  It  has 
since  been  found  in  many  mineral  \vaters.  in  sea-water,  in 
seaweeds,  especially  Laminaria^  and  Fucoids — in  sponges, 
oysters,  and  other  forms  of  marine  life.  Cod-liver  oil  con- 
tains from  0.0;i  to  0.0-t  per  cent,  of  i<>dino.  It  is  found  also 
in  many  land-plants,  as  tobacco  ami  wator-cresses,  and 
even  in  p(»tatoes,  beans,  barley,  an<l  oats.  Certain  min- 
erals also  contain  it,  though  those  containing  it  as  an  essen- 
tial constituent  are  comparatively  rare.  Such  are  iodvrito, 
or  silver  iodide,  found  arncmg  silver  deposits  in  Mexico, 
Chili,  and  Spain,  and  coccinite,  or  mercury  ioilidc,  founcl 
in  iMcxico.  Iodine  also  occurs  as  an  acoiclcntal  constitu- 
ent in  some  dolomites,  where  it  is  combined  with  calcium 
and  magnesium  ;  in  several  deposits  of  alkaline  salts,  as 
Chili  saltpetre  and  rock-salt.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
found  in  the  products  from  gasworks,  as  the  ammonia- 
liquor.  Chatin  claimed  to  have  ftund  it  in  the  waters  oi' 
several  rivers,  and  in  the  rain-wafer,  and  even  the  atmo- 
aphero,  of  certain  localities.  It  has  been  claimed,  however, 
that  the  reagents  used  by  him  themselves  coataiiied  minute 
traces  of  iodine. 

IWparation  of  Iodine. — The  sources-  from  which  the 
iodine  of  commerce  is  derived  are  kelp  and  Chili  saltpetre. 
The  former  contains  0.102  to  11.17;^)  per  cent.  The  carboni- 
zation of  the  seaweed  is  usually  conducted  in  closed  ves- 
sels, in  order  to  prevent  loss  by  volatili/ntion.  The  kelp 
is  lixiviated,  and  the  liquors  are  concentrated  and  ooolea, 
in  order  to  crystallize  out  the  sulphates,  eliloridi-?*.  and  car- 
bonates of  potassium  and  sodium;  and  t'n.m  the  mtitber- 
liquor  the  indinu  is  extracted  either  by  heating  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  with  or  without  manganese  di- 
oxide, or  by  precipitation  as  copper  Hubiorlide  by  iron  and 
a  salt  of  copper:  from  which  j.rudiiet  ihe  iodine  is  expelled 
by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  matigaues<!  dioxide. 
The  use  rit"  sulphuric  aciil  without  tlie  mant;anese  com- 
pound is  not  advantageous,  as  sulphurous  acid  fr)rins,  which 
reacts  upon  the  iocline  and  causes  a  loss  of  iodine.  Clilorino 
is  also  sometimes  used  to  precipitate  the  ioilino  from  the 
mother-liquors.  An  excess  of  chlorine  must  be  carefully 
avoided,  since  that  would  cause  tlic  iodine  to  go  into  solu- 


tion again  as  iodine  chloride.  Washing  and  a  second  sub- 
litnation  of  the  iodine  is  usually  resorted  to  in  order  to 
purity  the  product  for  market.  Glasgow  is  the  chief  port 
for  the  manufacture  and  export  of  iodine  from  kelp.  The 
process  of  extraction  of  iodine  from  the  Chili  saltpetre  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  pursued  wilh  the  kelp. 

Proprrties. — Commercial  ioiline,  especially  when  obtained 
from  kelp,  often  contains  cyanogen  iodide,  sometimes  to 
the  extent  of  I  percent;  it  also  may  contain  up  to  1.)  or 
20  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is  sometimes  adultcratecl  with 
coal,  charcoal,  plumbago,  or  manganese  dioxide.  Iodine 
is  a  dark  crystalline  solid,  with  a  color  and  lustre  resem- 
bling plumbago.  Its  odor  is  like  that  of  chlorine.  It 
fuses  at  107°  C.  (=  224.f.°  F.).  and  boils  between  I7J°  and 
180°  C.  (347-360°  F.).  It  is  volatile  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures, the  vapor  having  a  fine  violet  color,  whence  the 
name  is  derived  ( dr.  ;ui5i7t,  '^ violet-eolorcd").  In  a  state 
of  vapor  it  is  one  of  the  heaviest  vapors  known,  its 
gravity  referred  to  air  being  8.716.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  carbon  disulphide,  also  in  water  containing 
soluble  iodides  or  ammonium  chloride  or  nitrate.  In  pure 
water  it  dissolves  only  in  the  proportion  of  1  ])art  in  1000. 
Wilh  starch  it  forms  an  intensely  blue  compound,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests  used  for  the  detection  of 
its  presence,  as  the  color  is  apparent  when  but  I  part  of 
iodine  is  present  in  450,000  of  water.  It  is  displaced  from 
its  compounds  by  chlorine  and  bromine.  It  destroys  vege- 
table colors  but  slowly;  its  action  on  organized  tissue  is 
more  rapiil.  Taken  into  the  stomach  in  large  quantity,  it 
produces  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  death. 
Starch  or  starchy  substances  are  the  usual  antidotes. 

Compmindf. — Iodine  combines  with  hydrogen,  forming 
hydriodic  acid,  which  has  very  similar  properties  to  hydro- 
chloric (muriatic)  acid.  Italso  combines  directly  with  met- 
als, forming  iodides.  The  principal  compounds  with  oxy- 
gen and  the  metals  are  the  iodates  and  pcriodates.  The 
oxides  corresponding  to  these  salts  are  I-jOs  and  I2O7. 
These  compounds  dccomjtose  readily,  giving  up  their  oxy- 
gen, and  some  explode  violently  on  being  struck  or  heated. 
With  ammonia,  iodine  forms  a  compound,  NI3,  which  when 
dry  explodes  violently  with  the  slightest  friction.  Cad- 
mium iodide  is  used  in  phntography.  usually  in  conjunction 
wilh  iodide  of  potassium,  for  sensitizing  collodion.  (See 
PiioTOGnAPHv.)  One  of  the  most  important  applications 
of  iodine  is  in  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  aniline 
colors.  (See  Aniline  Colors.)  E.  Waller. 

Iodine,  Medicinal  Uses  of.  Iodine  is  used  in  medi- 
cine in  simj^Ie  S(0ulion  in  aleohol  or  dit'solvod  in  water  by 
the  aid  of  potassiutn  iodide  (Lugol's  solution).  Locally, 
iodine  is  a  powerful  irritant,  and  its  solutions  stain  the  skin 
yellowish  brown.  Inhaled,  its  vapor  is  irritant  to  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  air-passages,  causing  coryza,  cough, 
watering  of  the  vyn^,  and  headache.  Internally,  in  single 
dose,  the  effects  vary  according  to  the  quantity  swallowed, 
from  mere  uneasiness  in  the  stomach  to  severe  gastric  pain, 
with  V(nniting  and  purging,  headache,  giddiness,  and. 
though  rarely,  even  general  prostration  and  death.  In 
continued  administration  of  considerable  doses  a  form  of 
chronic  poisoning  called  iodism  occurs.  In  mild  cases  the 
effects  are  more  or  less  gastric  disturbance  with  increase  of 
the  secretions,  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  throat,  with  fnmtal  headache,  and  sometimes 
an  eruption  on  the  face  around  the  eyes  and  abnut  the  no.-^c 
and  chin.  In  severe  types  there  may  be  also  a  general 
febrile  condition,  vomiting  and  purging  wilh  abdominal 
pain,  various  nervous  dislurtianees,  and.  according  to  some 
of  the  c<intinental  observers,  a  tendency  to  ali.-^orption  of 
some  tif  the  tissues  of  the  body,  shown  b}'  emaciation  and 
wa>ling  of  certain  glands.  This  latter  eff'ect,  however. 
must  bo  very  exceptional,  as  it  is  seldom  seen.  Iodine  is 
rapidly  eliminated  from  the  body,  and  the  ])oisonous  effects 
just  described  speedily  cease  on  <liseMiif inuanee  nf  the  drug. 
Pre|iarations  of  iodine  are  used  locally  as  eountcr-irritants, 
and  internally  they  have  some  unknown  inlluence  over  nu- 
trition, proving  useful  in  goitre,  certain  forms  of  scrofulous 
disease,  affections  of  the  librnus  and  muscular  tissues,  etc. 
For  inli'inal  administration,  however,  the  alkiiline  iodides, 
especially  potassium  iodide,  arc  now  far  more  frcc]uent!y 
used  than  solutions  of  iodine.  These  salts  are  free  from 
the  irritant  local  effect  of  iodine,  but  in  continued  iln)»o  may 
cause  some  c»f  the  milder  symptoms  of  iodisni  described 
above.  Medicinally,  they  are  used  in  Ihe  conditions  just 
nientioneil  under  iodine  and  111  lertiary  .syphilis,  clironio 
mercury  and  lead  jtoisoning,  and  indeed  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases.  They  are  often  given  in  very  large  quantities 
and  with  perfect  safety.  Knw  Aim  CritTis. 

lod'olbrm,  ametbenylclher.  Cllln.  fnrmed  by  (he  mix- 
ing of  alcoholic  snluti'ins  of  potassa  and  iodine.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  small  glitlerinir.  scaly,  yclhtw  crystal**  of  a 
sweet  tasle,  ami  strong,  peculiar,  very  porsistenl   saffron- 
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like  odor.  It  is  slowly  volatile,  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  It  is  decomposed 
by  alltalies  and  by  a  heat  of  2o0°.  Iodoform  is  a  valuable 
medicine,  being  ana?sthctio  like  chloroform.  Unlike  the 
latter,  however,  it  is  totally  uuirritating,  even  to  mucous 
membranes  or  abraded  surfaces.  On  account  of  its  solid 
form  it  cannot  be  employed  as  a  general  anaesthetic  by  in- 
halation, but  it  is  exceedingly  useful  as  a  local  application 
to  relieve  pain,  as  in  painful  ulcers,  sores,  irritated  or  in- 
flamed mucous  membranes.  It  seems  also  in  many  such 
cases  to  directly  promote  healing.  Edward  Curtis. 

lo'la^  ])Ost-v.,  cap.  of  Allen  CO.,  Kan.,  on  the  Leaven- 
worth Lawrence  and  Galveston  R.  R.,  78  miles  by  rail  S. 
of  Lawrence.  It  is  in  a  fine  agricultural  region;  has  a 
bank,  3  churches,  and  manufactures  of  furniture  and  other 
goods.  The  Xeosho  furnishes  water-power,  .and  there  is 
an  unfailing  artesian  well  which  affords  a  mineral  water 
useful  iu  a  wide  range  of  disease,  and  which  also  supplies 
inflammable  gas  enough  to  atford  light  and  fuel  for  a  large 
town.     It  hns  1  weekly  newspaper.      Pop.  of  tp.  1759. 

L.  Walker.  En.  "  Neosho  Vallev  Register." 
lola,  )iost-tp.  of  Waupacea  co.,  Wis.  Pop.  729. 
lola'us  [C.r.  'IdAaos],  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  cha- 
rioteer and  companion  of  Hercules,  to  whom  he  was  the 
first  to  pay  divine  honors  after  his  death.  He  was  said  to 
have  been  the  first  victor  at  the  Olympian  chariot-races, 
and  to  have  con(|uered  and  civilized  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
where  he  died  aud  was  worshipped  as  a  hero. 

I'olite,  a  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  trimetric  system, 
and  being  essentially  a  silicate  of  alumina,  magnesia,  and 
proto-xide  of  iron.  Its  hardness  is  from  7.0  to  7.5  ;  specific 
gravity,  2.6;  in  color  it  occurs  of  various  shades  of  blue, 
and  exhibits  in  a  marked  manner  the  property  of  dichroism, 
or  of  presenting,  when  viewed  in  different  directions,  dif- 
ferent colors.  Hence,  one  of  its  synonyms  is  dichmite. 
It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  gem,  being  the  sapphire  deau  of 
jewellers,  obtained  from  Ceylon. 

I'on,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  son  of  .Apollo  and 
Creusa,  the  daughter  of  King  Ereehtheus  of  Athens,  and 
was  brimght  by  Hermes  to  his  father's  temple  at  Delphi, 
where  he  w.as  educated.  When  Creusa  married  Xuthos, 
but  bore  him  no  children,  a  false  oracle  made  Xuthos  be- 
lieve that  Ion  was  his  son.  and  he  took  the  youth  into  his 
liousc.  Creusa,  not  recognizing  him,  tricil  to  poison  him, 
and  Bed  to  Delphi,  where  a  priestess  told  her  that  Ion  was 
her  own  sou.  This  myth  has  been  treated  by  Euripides  in 
his  tragedy  Ittn. 

Ion,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Chios,  ranked  as  one  of 
the  live  principal  tragic  poets  of  the  Athenian  canon,  and 
was  also  a  composer  of  other  kinds  of  poetry.  He  was 
contemjiorary  with  ..Esi'hylus,  Sophocles,  and  Pericles,  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Cimon,  and  on  one  occasion  carried 
off  both  the  dithyrambic  and  the  tragic  |)rizes.  The  num- 
ber of  his  tragedies  is  variously  stated  at  twelve,  thirty, 
and  forty.  A  few  fragments  of  eleven  remain,  also  some 
passages  of  other  poems  and  prose-writings,  preserved 
chiefly  in  Athcna-us.  Nicberdiug  ( 183f.)  and  Kopke(I8;iO) 
have  edited  the  fragments  of  Ion,  with  notices  of  his  life. 

lo'na,  or  Icolmkill',  the  most  famous  island  of  the 
Hebrides,  3  miles  long  by  U  broad,  was  colonized  in  56:!  ' 
by  St.  Cidumba  of  Ireland  with  twelve  disciples,  it  havinc 
been  granted  him  by  the  kings  both  of  the  Scots  and  of 
the  Piets.  Ho  built  there  the  celebrated  monastery,  which 
was  regarded  by  the  Picts  as  their  mother-ehurch,  and  from 
which  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Scotland  and  the 
N.  of  England.  lona  was  rav.aged  by  the  Norsemen  in 
<95,  802.  Sill),  825,  and  890,  on  three  "of  which  occasions 
most  of  the  monks  were  martyred.  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury the  monastery  was  ro|iaiied  bv  (jueen  Jlargsiret  the 
Saint,  and  in  lOSIT  a  pilgrimage  was  made  to  it  bv  King 
Magnus  of  Norway.  F.,r  two  centuries  thereafter  the 
jurisdiction  was  disputed  between  the  bishoprics  of  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  the  I.->le  of  JIan.  At  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  it  became  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  the 
Scottish  isles,  and  was  repeopled  with  monks  from  Cluny 
Many  kings  of  the  isles,  some  of  Northumbria,  and  even 
of  Norway,  were  buried  on  this  sacred  island,  which  has 
been  long  nearly  deserted,  the  present  population  beine 
less  than  300.  Of  late  it  has  become  a  resort  of  tourists 
The  oldest  buildings  of  which  ruins  exist  appear  to  be  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  (See  Dr.  Johnson's 
interesting  account  of  his  pilgrimage  to  loua  iu  the  Tour 
to  the  Hiliridcu.) 

lona  Island,  in  the  Hudson  River,  47  miles  N  of 
New  York.  It  belongs  to  Cornwall  tp..  Orange  co..N.  V.,  has 
extensive  vineyards,  and  is  a  favorite  point^for  picnics'and 
excursions  from  New  York. 

lo'ne,  tp.  of  Amador  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  1779. 

lone,  tp.  of  Nye  co.,  Nev.    Pop.  52. 


lone  Valley,  post-v.  of  Amador  co.,  Cal.,  40  miles 
S.  E.  of  Sacramento,  on  Sutter  Creek.  It  has  copper-mines. 
lo'nia,  the  ancient  name  of  a  portion  of  the  western 
sea-coast  of  Asia  Minor,  upon  the  .■Egean  Sea.  It  derived 
its  name  from  its  inhabitants,  the  supposed  descendants 
of  a  mythic  hero.  Ion,  son  of  Apollo.  Ionia  extended 
from  the  river  Hermus  to  the  Ma-andcr,  and  was  the  seat 
of  the  Iimian  league  of  twelve  cities,  chief  of  which  were 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Clazomena;,  Erythrre,  Colophon,  and 
Miletus.  According  to  tradition,  Ionia  was  colonized 
about  1050  B.  c.  by  settlers  from  Attica;  but  Dr.  E.  Cur- 
tius  in  his  Hintori/  nf  Grcerr  has  shown  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  lonians  had  resided  there  from  time  immemorial. 
Ionia,  county  of  W.  Central  Michigan.  Area,  576 
square  miles.  It  is  a  well-timbered,  fertile,  undulating 
region.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  Lum- 
ber, castings,  carriages,  and  farming  implements  are  lead- 
ing articles  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  aud  the  Detroit  Lansing  and 
Lake  Michigan  R.  Rs.     Cap.  Ionia.     Pop.  27.681. 

Ionia,  post-v.  of  Chickasaw  co.,  la.,  on  the  Iowa  and 
Dakota  division  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R. 

Ionia,  post-v..  cap.  of  Ionia  co..  Mich.,  on  Grand 
River  aud  on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  and  the  Detroit 
Lansing  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  Rs.,  and  on  the  Stanton 
branch  of  the  last-named  road;  has  2  national  banks,  rail- 
road repair-shops,  over  15  other  manufactories  and  mills,  8 
churches,  2  newspapers,  a  public  park,  free  reading-room, 
good  schools,  etc.  .Agriculture  and  the  lumber  business  are 
leading  interests.     Pop.  2500  ;  of  tp.  4158. 

Clark  Taylor,  Ed.  "  Sentinel." 
Ionia,  post-tp.  of  Dixon  co..  Neb.  Pop.  334. 
lo'nian,  in  music,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ancient  ec- 
clesiastical modes.  The  Ionian  scale  is  usually  understood  to 
be  that  which  resembles  in  form  the  modern  scale  of  C  major. 
Ionian  Islands,  a  chain  of  islands  extending  along  the 
western  and  southern  coast  of  Greece,  of  which  the  largest 
are  Corfu,  Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  Theaki,  Cephalonin.  Zante, 
and  Cerigo.  Area,  1041  square  miles.  Pop.  251,712.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  1797  they 
belonged  to  Venetia.  From  1797  to  1815  they  changed 
masters  five  times,  but  were  then  formed  into  a  republic 
under  English  protection.  In  1S64  they  were  annexed  to 
Greece,  the  inhabitants  being  Greeks.'  They  are  fertile 
and  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  vines  and  olive  trees. 
Currants  and  olive  oil  arc  their  main  exports. 

lo'nians  [Gr.  'Iwi-ts.  sometimes  lengthened  into 'laoMs], 
a  raL-e  of  Greek  descent  who  resided  chiefly  in  Asia  Minor 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  but  spread  themselves  to  all  parts 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  to  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  and 
to  India  as  far  as  Orissa.  According  to  the  prevailing  le- 
gend, their  ancestor  was  Ion  ['luj.],  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
Creusa,  who  may  perhaps  be  identified  with  the  Javan  of 
the  Mosaic  table  of  the  founders  of  nations.  The  Greek 
legends  speak  of  the  lonians  as  migrating  from  Attica  about 
the  eleventh  century  B.  c,  and  settling  in  Asia  Minor,  in- 
corporating with  themselves  some  of  the  original  inhabit- 
ants and  driving  out  the  others.  The  lonians  were  always 
a  maritime  race,  and  some  recent  writers  urge  with  much 
jilausibilily  that  they  came  to  Attica  from  the  East,  and 
that  their  migration  to  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor  was  a  re- 
migration  to  their  original  abode;  and  indeed  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  of  the  fifteenth  century  B.  c.  contain  the 
same  group  of  hieroglyphics  by  which  the  Greeks  were 
designated  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  ancient  S.an- 
skrit  books  speak  of  the  Y'avanas,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
lonians  who  penetrated  India  from  the  region  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, by  way  of  Cashmere.  The  Greeks  who  were  left 
behind  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  hold  his  fortress  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus  were  .also  called  Yavanas :  and  in 
Northern  India  all  Mohammedans  are  thus  designated. 
It  would  thus  seem  that  the  Sanskrit  term  came  to  be 
applied  in  lime  to  all  foreign  races,  of  whom  the  lonians 
were  the  earliest,  who  reached  India  from  the  West,  just 
as  throughout  the  Orient  all  Europeans  are  desiguatcd  as 
Franks. 

Ionian  Sea  is  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean which  lies  between  Italy  and  Sicily  to  the  W.  and 
European  Turkey  and  Greece  to  the  E.  It  forms  the  gulfs 
of  Taranto  aud  Patras,  and  communicates  with  the  Adri- 
atic by  the  Strait  of  Otranto. 

lon'ic  Order,  in  ttreek  architecture,  is  regarded  as  of 
Asiatic  origin.  It  is  now  conceded  that  its  use  was  as  old 
as  (or  even  older  than)  that  of  the  Doric.  Its  principal 
seat  w.a8  in  Asia  Minor.  The  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
that  of  Apollo  at  Miletus,  the  temple  of  Wingless  Victory 
and  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens,  nnd  the  temples  at  Tens, 
Priene,  and  Sardis,  were  among  the  most  famous  examples 
of  this  style.    Its  rude  beginnings  are  discernible  in  As- 
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svriivn  and  Persian  ruins  still  existing;.    In  its  perfect  form 

the  Ionic  L'uluniii  h.is  ;t  Ip  i_'lit  ut'  iiinr  iliaui- 1'  i  -.  a  base  of 


very  varied  form,  twenty-four  flutes  on  the  shaft;  sepa- 
rated by  fillet.-;,  .and  a  capital  formed  by  volutes. 

lo''nie  In'dians,  a  trib«  of  the  Texas  confederation, 
allied  by  rare  wilh  llie  ("addoes.  They  removed  early 
from  the  Hot  Spring  rej^ion  of  Arkansas  to  Texas,  and 
their  descendants  (S'>  in  number  in  1872)  reside  on  tho 
Washita  Hivor,  Indian  Territory.  They  arc  self-support- 
ing, and  have  always  been  a  peaceable  and  friendly  race. 

I'os  [To?,  A'iV.],  an  island  of  the  /Kgcau,  now.  but  not 
anciently,  reekoned  aa  ouu  of  the  Cycladcs.  It  lies  N.  of 
Thera  and  S.  W.  of  Naxos,  and  is  II  miles  long  an<l  ^> 
broad.  Area,  20  square  miles.  It  is  rough,  but  quite  pro- 
diiclivo,  and  has  a  fine  liarbor  and  some  -JOUO  inhabitants. 

los'co,  county  of  Michigan,  bounded  on  tho  E.  by  Lake 
Huron.  Area,  .')jO  square  miles.  It  has  largo  foresta  of 
pine,  and  is  generally  level.  Agriculture  is  not  mueh  car- 
ried (m.  Lumbering  is  th(!  principal  iii'lustry.  It  is  be- 
coming a  resort  of  anglers,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
tho  grayling  in  its  streams.     Cap.  Tawas  City.     Pop.  .'ilC:'. 

Iosco,  tp.  of  Tiivingston  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  00-i, 

Iosco,  tp.  of  Waseca  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  Dili. 

I'owa,  a  central  State  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley, 


Seal  of  lowu. 
Iving  between  tho  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  between 
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tho  parallels  of  40°  3G'  and  43°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
the  meridians  of  SO®  5'  and  9t)°  31'  W,  Ion.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  .\.  by  Minnesota;  on  the  E.  by  tho  .Mississipjti 
Uiver,  which  separates  it  from  Wisconsin  and  Illinois:  on 
the  S.  by  Missouri,  the  Des  Moines  Kivcr  being  the  bound- 
ary-lino for  a  short  distance:  on  tho  W.  tlie  Missouri  liivcr 
is  its  boundary,  dividing  it  from  Nebraska  as  far  as  Sioux 
City  and  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux  Uiver.  which  then  be- 
comes its  western  limit,  and  separates  it  from  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory as  far  N.  as  the  line  of  4'-\°  30'  N.  lat.  The  form  of 
tho  State  is  irregularly  trapezoidal.  Its  area  is  etatod  at 
5J,01o  square  miles.  or'35,22S,S00  acres.  Its  greatest  length 
from  N.  to  S.  is  20S  miles  ;  its  greatest  width  from  E.  to  W. 
a  little  more  than  30U  miles. 

Face  of  the  Countrtf. — Iowa  may  be  described  in  general 
as  very  level;  there  arc  no  mountains  and  no  considerable 
hills  in  tho  State.  Its  average  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  is  between  800  and  UOO  feet.  Vet  within  the  State 
is  the  great  watershed  dividing  tho  streams  flowing  inl»>  the 
Mississippi  from  those  discharging  their  water?  into  the 
Missouri.  This  watershed  passes  tlirough  the  N.  N.  W.  por- 
tion of  tho  State  in  a  direction  nearly  S.  by  E.,  through 
Dickinson,  Clay,  Buena  Vista,  Sac.  Carroll.  Audubon.  tJulh- 
rie,  and  Adair  cos.,  turning  in  tho  latter  county  sharply  to 
tho  S.  E.  tlirough  Madison.  Union,  Clarke.  Lucus,  and  Ap- 
panoose cos.  to  tho  Missouri  line.  A  secondary  watershed, 
somewhat  higher  at  points  tliau  this,  continues  S.  from 
Adair  co.  through  Union  and  Ringgold  cos.  There  is;  there- 
fore not  only  a  gradual  slope  of  the  whole  State  from  tho 
N.  to  tho  S.,  but  eastern  and  western  drainage-slopes  from 
this  great  watershed  toward  tho  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers.  Tlic  rivers  have  worn  valleys  sometimes  through 
tho  earthy  material,  and  sometimes  through  some  of  the 
underlying  rocky  strata  Ijcncath:  tliese  valleys  have  in 
many  places  abrupt  androcUy  blufi's  ahmg  the  river-banks, 
thus  giving  an  appearance  of  hilis,  which,  strictly  speak- 
ing, do  not  exist,  as  these  steep  banks  ore  rather  vallcy- 
sidcs  than  hillsides',  being  in  all  ca^cs  deprcstions  below 
tho  general  level.  Tho  plain  or  plateau  of  «hich  Iowa 
forms  a  largo  portion  is  at  all  points  considerably  elevated 
a'lovo  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  surface  of  the  Mississippi 
at  low  water  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  Stato  is  -Ibl  ftet 
aliovc  tho  sea,  at  tho  N.  E.  corner  of  the  Slate  it  is  6f)0 
feet,  showing  a  descent  in  the  river  of  21  tj  feet,  or  about 
one  foot  to  a  mile.  The  Burfacc  of  the  Miss<uiri  at  low 
water  at  tho  S.  W.  corner  of  the  State  is  961  feet  ;  of  the 
Big  Sioux  at  low  water  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  tho  State, 
1344  feet;  the  surface  of  the  great  watcrshtd  at  the  north- 
ern State  boundary,  near  Spirit  Eake  iu  Dickinson  co..  is 
16114  feet,  and  at  tlic  southern  Stole  boundary,  in  Uinggold 
CO.,  about  1220  feet.  Tho  descent  from  the  highest  pnjnt  in 
tho  State  (near  Spirit  Lake)  to  tbo  lowest  point  in  the  S.  E. 
corner  of  the  State  does  not  exceed  5  feet  7  inches  per  mile, 
and  in  most  ilirections  it  is  not  more  than  finm  2  to  4  feet 
])er  mile.  Tho  whole  country  is  tlurcfure  eminently  adapted 
lor  tho  construction  of  good  roads  and  railroads,  and.  as  we 
shall  see,  tho  State,  young  as  it  is,  is  traversed  in  alt  direc- 
tions by  railways.  Most  of  the  Stale  wns  originally  what 
tho  settlers  call  "  rolling  prairio" — i'.  r.  it  had  long  wave- 
liko  dejiressions  and  elevations,  resulting  trom  the  ilniiii- 
age  of  tho  surface-water  into  tlie  upper  branches  of  tho 
rivers.  It  is  now  losing  much  of  its  prairie  character,  Iho 
i)rev<'ntion  of  Iho  annual  fires  having  caused  the  forest  trees 
to  encroach  upon  the  prairies,  and  the  settlers  also  having 
planted  many  trees. 

liirrrti,  Liif.fH,  etc. — All  the  rivers  and  streams  of  Iho 
State  are  allUienls  of  either  the  Mississippi  or  the  Mis- 
souri ;  the  former,  draining  the  widest  territory  in  tho 
State,  has  tributaries  of  greater  length  and  larger  vrdume 
than  thn  latter.  Among  the  streams  tlnwing  into  tho  Mis- 
sissippi within  the  State  arc  tbo  Upper  Iowa,  a  stream  of 
crmsiderublo  rapidity,  and  having  a  di-i-p  valley  which  has 
eroded  the  rocky  strata  to  a  eonsidcralih-  depth  tliroiiglicHit 
its  entire  course;  Turkey  Kiver,  winch  has  also  higli  ami 
rooky  bluffs  along  its  banks;  Maquokcta  and  Wapsipini- 
eon  rivers:  the  Inwa  Hiver,  a  large  and  navigable  stream: 
IhoCcrlar  KiM*r.  which  has  rapids  and  talis  in  a  parr  of  its 
course;  the  Cliecauqua  or  Skunk  Uivi-r.  a  broad  but  not 
very  deep  river  ;  and  the  l>cs  Moinrs.  a  large  and  navignblo 
river  which  enters  the  Mississipjii  at  the  S.  E.  etirner  of 
the  Slate.  Tho  rivers  (d"  the  weslern  drainage  slope,  fall- 
ing into  the  Missouri,  are  g<Mi<rally  small.  Several  of  them, 
as  tho  Charilon,  Crand.  Plaile,  (he  N.xlawiiy  fork*,  and 
Nishnabutona  river.**,  rise  in  Inwa.  but  flow  noulhwnrd  into 
Missouri,  and  enter  tlm  Missouri  Kiver  in  that  State;  tho 
Little  Sioux  and  Floyd  are  streams  of  moderate  sire  and 
with  broad  fertile  valleys,  wilh  few  or  no  rocks  or  boulders 
in  tln'ir  courT.  Tin*  Hig  Sioux,  which  rises  in  Dakota  nnd 
forms  ft  considerable  portion  of  the  western  houn«lnry  of 
Iowa,  is  a  large  stream,  with  hiu'h  and  sleep  bluffs  along  ft 
portion  of  its  course,  but  without  rook-.     It  is  navigable  to 
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a  point  a  little  above  the  N.  line  of  Iowa,  where  there  is  a 
scries  of  rapids  by  which  it  descends  60  feet  in  the  course 
of  half  a  mile.  The  Mississippi  has  two  stretches  of 
rapids  opposite  Iowa — the  lower,  called  the  Bes  Moines 
Rapids,  from  Keokuk  to  Montrose.  12  miles  in  length  and 
with  a  total  descent  of  25  feet ;  and  the  upper,  from  Daven- 
port to  Le  Claire,  about  15  miles  in  length,  and  having  a 
total  descent  of  26  feet.  The  lakes  are  mostly  small,  and 
in  the  Eastern  States  would  be  called  ponds:  the  principal 
arc  Spirit  Lake,  in  Dickinson  co.,  about  4  miles  long,  and 
of  the  same  width.  It  contains  between  10  and  12  square 
miles.  It  was  the  place  of  a  terrible  massacre  of  whites  by 
Indians  in  1857.  Okoboji  Lake  in  the  same  county  is  of 
horseshoe  form,  and  drains  Spirit  Lake.  It  is  narrow,  but 
the  outside  of  the  horseshoe  is  about  15  miles  in  length. 
Clear  Lake  in  Cerro  trordo  co.  is  4  miles  long  and  2  wide. 
Storm  Lake  in  Buena  Vista  co.  is  still  smaller,  having  only 
5  square  miles,  but  of  great  beauty.  There  are  also  two  or 
three  yet  smaller  lakes  in  Wright  and  Sac  cos.,  which  have 
barriers  of  boulders,  sand,  and  peat  which  have  given  them 
the  name  of  Walled  Lakes. 

Oeologij, — With  the  exception  of  the  river-valleys  and 
some  small  tracts,  the  surface  of  the  State  is  covered  to  a 
greater  or  Je?s  depth  with  diluvial  or  drift  deposits,  and 
these  again  in  some  sections,  as  in  the  river-bottoms  of  the 
great  rivers,  with  alluvium  or  loam.  But  an  examination 
of  the  bluffs  and  rocky  strata  of  the  river-channels  indi- 
cates that  there  are  accessible  at  least  twenty  different 
geological  formations,  all  of  them,  except  a  small  outcrop 
of  Azoic  rocks — Sioux  quartzite  ( in  the  extreme  X.  W.  cor- 
ner of  the  State) — occurring  in  regular  succession  from  the 
N.  E.  to  the  S.  AV.  portion  of  the  State,  and  being  inclined  at 
such  an  angle  or  dip  that  each  formation  laps  over  the  one 
next  below  it  in  very  regular  order.  In  the  N.  E.  there  is 
a  tract  extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Turkey  River  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Maquoketa  which  belongs  wholly  to  the 
Lower  Silurian  system;  all  the  formations  of  this  system 
dip  toward  the  S.  W.  at  such  an  angle  that  the  Cpper  Si- 
lurian laps  over  them  just  S.  of  the  Turkey  River.  The 
groups  of  Lower  Silurian  here  developed  are  the  Primor- 
dial, represented  successively  by  the  Potsdam  sandstone, 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  and  St.  Peter's  sandstone; 
the  Trenton  group,  represented  by  the  Trenton  limestone 
and  the  Galena  limestone;  and  the  Cincinnati  group,  of 
which  only  the  Maquoketa  shales  are  recognizable  here. 
The  Upper  Silurian  system,  which  follows  immediately 
and  overlaps  the  Lower  Silurian,  extends  on  the  Missis- 
sippi from  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Maquoketa  River 
to  Daven|iort.  but,  though  covering  a  breadth  of  two  or 
three  counties  near  the  river,  narrows  as  it  ap]iroaches  the 
upper  line  of  the  State  into  a  strip  of  nut  more  than  6  or 
S  miles  in  breadth.  Rut  one  group  and  one  formation  of 
this  system  is  represented — viz.  the  Xiagara  limestone.  A 
broader  band,  and  one  of  pretty  uniform  width,  extending 
on  the  Mississippi  from  Davenport  to  Muscatine,  and  run- 
ning diagonally  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  con- 
sists of  the  Hamilton  limestone  and  shales,  the  representa- 
tive rocks  of  the  Hamilton  group  of  the  Devonian  system. 
This,  in  turn,  is  overlapped  by  the  Sub-carboniferous 
gr{)up,  represented  here  successively  by  the  Kinderhook 
beds,  the  Burlington,  the  Keokuk,  and  the  St.  Louis  lime- 
stone. This  extends  from  Muscatine  to  the  Des  Moines 
River,  and.  following  the  Skunk  River  valley  to  the  source 
of  that  stream,  stretches  westward  from  Clear  Lake  in  Cerro 
Gordo  CO.  through  Butler.  Franklin.  AVright.  and  Humboldt 
cos.  The  Lower  and  Middle  Coal-measures,  which  come 
next,  occupy  a  broad  belt  in  the  middle  of  the  State,  being 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions  by  the  Des  Moines 
River.  They  yield  large  quantities  of  bituminous  coal  of 
good  quality.  The  Upper  Coal-measures  occupy  the  whole 
S.  W.  portion  of  the  State  except  a  tract  in  Montgomery 
and  Cass  cos.,  where  there  is  an  outcrop  of  the  Nishna- 
batuna  sandstone,  the  lowest  member  of  the  Earlier  Creta- 
ceous group.  In  Woodbury  and  Plymouth  cos.  there  is 
also  an  outcrop  of  Cretaceous  rocks,  consisting  of  the  Wood- 
bury sandstone  and  shales  ;  and  in  Guthrie  and  Greene  cos. 
there  are  two  others,  in  which  the  chalky  beds  are  very 
prominent.  The  remainder  of  the  State."  comprising  the 
whole  X.  W.,  and  including  the  greater  part  of  twenty-six 
counties,  is  covered  so  deeply  with  the  overlying  drift  to  a 
thickness  of  from  150  to  200  feet  that  it  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  Post-tertiary  group.  The 
Sious  quartzite,  a  very  hard  brick-red  rock  belonging  to 
the  Azoic  system,  is  found  only  in  ledges  on  the  banks  of 
the  Big  Sioux,  just  before  it  crosses  the  boundary.  In 
Dakota  and  Minnesota  this  rock  is  abundant,  and  some 
strata  of  it  are  used  by  the  Indians  for  making  redstone 
pipes. 

Mmcrafogtf. — The  Iowa  coal-field  contains  at  least  7000 
square  miles,  and  on  its  S.  W.  border  dips  down  at  a  very 
small  angle  under  the  upper  or  unproductive  Coal-measures, 


and  may  be  mined  in  the  section  covered  by  these.  A  very 
large  number  of  coal-mines  have  been  opened,  mostly  by 
driftimj  from  the  valley-side,  though  in  some  instances 
shafts  are  sunk.  The  coal  is  bituminous:  cauuel  coal  has 
occasionally  been  found,  but  is  too  impure  to  be  of  any 
value.  Lead,  the  argentiferous  galena  ore,  found  in  the 
galena  limestone,  is  mined  in  great  quantities  at  Dubuque 
and  its  vicinity,  and  smelted  at  the  mines.  There  is 
lead  also  in  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  on  the  Upper 
Iowa  River,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  mining 
profitable.  There  are  few  other  metals  in  Iowa.  The  iron  ore 
met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  State  is  of  good  qualitv.  but 
the  quantity  is  small  and  the  mining  unprofitable.  Gvp- 
sura  is  found  in  very  great  quantities  at  Fort  Dodge  and  its 
vicinity  in  the  condition  of  stratified  rock,  and  quarried 
like  ordinary  limestone.  It  is  largely  exported.  Building- 
stone  of  fair  quality  is  found  E.  of  the  Des  Moines  River. 
The  Hamilton  limestone,  the  sandstone  of  the  Kinderhook 
beds  at  Burlington,  the  Keokuk  limestone,  and  the  gray  St. 
Louis  limestone,  all  furnish  very  good  building-material. 
Gypsum  is  also  used  for  this  purpose  as  it  comes  from  the 
quarries.  Lime  is  manufactured  largely  from  the  lime- 
stones and  from  the  chalky  beds.  Brick-clay,  potters'  clay, 
and  good  building-sand  are  plentiful. 

Vffjrtntum. — The  State  contains  a  greater  proportion  of 
tillable  and  fertile  soil  than  almost  any  other  in  the  Union. 
With  the  exception  of  the  small  portion  occupied  by  rivers, 
lakes,  ponds,  and  rocky  bluflfs,  the  whole  surface  is  arable 
and  yields  everywhere  liberal  crops.  The  surface  is  so 
nearly  level  that  agricultural  machinery  can  be  used  every- 
where, and  the  labor  of  planting  and  gathering  crops  is 
thereby  much  facilitated.  There  are  three  descriptions  of 
soil  in  the  State,  all  fertile,  yet  differing  somewhat  in  their 
characteristics;  fl)  The  drift  soil,  formed  of  the  surface 
portion  of  the  drift  or  diluvial  deposit,  consists  of  a  dark 
loam  from  one  to  three  feet  deep,  and  is  found  mostly  on 
the  prairies.  There  are  no  stumps  and  very  seldom  any 
stones  in  it,  and  it  is  very  easily  ploughed  and  cultivated 
by  machinery.  It  is  so  fertile  that  in  many  places,  after 
twenty  years'  cultivation  without  manure,  it  still  yields 
abundant  crops:  it  contains  considerable  clay,  and  is  there- 
fore classed  as  a  moderately  stiff  soil.  (2)  The  bluff  soil  is 
the  surface  portion  of  the  bluff  deposit ;  it  is  very  fine,  con- 
tains less  clay  than  the  drift  soil,  and  no  stones  or  boulders. 
It  can  be  ploughed  earlier  than  the  drift,  being  drier,  and 
is  fully  as  fertile,  while  it  is  deeper.  \?>]  The  alluvial  soil, 
found  in  the  river-bottoms,  consisting  of  the  soil  and  de- 
composed vegetable  and  animal  matters  brought  down  by 
the  floods,  is  the  richest  and  most  productive  and  durable 
soil  in  the  world.  The  area  occupied  by  forests  and  wood- 
land in  Iowa  is  stated  by  the  agricultural  department  to  be 
4,985,068  acres,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  entire  surface 
of  the  State.  The  breadth  of  the  State  being  but  about  200 
miles  from  X.  to  S.,  and  the  variations  in  its  elevation  so 
trifling,  there  is  very  little  climatic  difference  in  the  vege- 
tation of  the  State.  The  persimmon  and  pawpaw  do  not 
ripen  their  fruit  X.  of  the  parallel  of  Burlington,  but  there 
are  few  other  instances  in  which  trees  or  plants  do  not 
flourish  equally  well  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  most 
common  forest  trees  are  four  or  five  kinds  of  oak,  the  com- 
mon elm,  Cottonwood,  black  walnut.  hickor_y.  sugar-maple, 
soft  maple,  and  linden.  The  buckeye,  aspen,  water-birch, 
wild-cherry,  ash,  box-elder,  white  walnut  or  butternut,  syc- 
amore, and  slippery  elm,  though  occasionally  found,  are 
less  abundant.  There  arc  a  few  pine  trees  in  Eastern  Iowa 
on  the  sandstone  bluffs,  and  some  red  cedar  in  similar  sit- 
uatifms.  The  chestnut,  beech,  and  tulip  tree  are  not  natives 
of  Iowa.  The  principal  native  fruits  are  wild  grapes, 
plums,  crab-apples,  cherries,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
gooseberries,  and  strawberries,  and  among  the  nuts  are 
hickory  and  hazel  nuts,  black  walnuts,  butternuts,  and  a 
few  pecan  nuts  in  the  S.  E.  counties.  The  prairie-grass, 
which  is  of  fair  quality,  is  used  not  only  for  pasturage,  but 
to  a  large  extent  for  hay,  and  is  distinguished  from  that 
obtained  from  the  cultivated  grasses  by  the  name  of  wild 
hay.  There  is  also  a  wild  rice,  of  some  value  for  nutriment, 
and  which  is  in  great  demand  by  aquatic  and  other  birds, 
which  grows  in  the  shallow  ponds  of  Xorthern  Iowa.  The 
cultivated  crops  are,  among  the  grains,  corn,  wheat,  oals, 
barley,  rye,  and  buckwheat.  Of  the  first  four  the  State  ex- 
ports very  large  quantities  annually.  Hay.  principally 
timothy  and  red  clover,  is  extensively  made  and  exported, 
and  blue  grass  and  white  clover  are  cultivated  for  lawns 
and  pasturage.  Flax.  hemp,  and  hops  are  crops  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Sorghum  is  not  so  largely  cultivated 
as  formerly.  Potatoes  arc  raised  in  great  quantities  both 
for  home  consumption  and  export.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
grown  sueceissfully  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Gar- 
den vegetables  of  all  kinds  grow  well  in  all  parts-  Among 
cultivated  fruits,  apples  are  very  abundant  and  uf  excellent 
quality.     Three  dozen  varieties  are  recommended  by  the 
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agricultural   society,  and   largely    raised   throughout   the 
State.     Pears  grow  well,  and  urc  bfcuming  plentiful,  but 
peach  trees  are  liable  to   Uv  killed  by  the  severe  winters. 
Grapes  arc  grown  sueces^rully  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  the 
Catawba  and  C'URMird  bein;;  the  must  common   varieties. 
Plums  succeed  well  where  the  cureulio  does  n<)t  destroy  the  { 
fruit.     The  small  fruits,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  currants.   ' 
and  strawberries,  are  cultivated  with  great  sueee:?s.     Much  ] 
attention   is  ])aid  to  tree-culture,  and  many  foreign  trees 
have  been   introduced  with   execllent    result.     The   O.-^age 
orange  is  mueh  used  for  hedges  in  Southern  Iowa,  but  docs 
not  succeed  so  well  in  the  northern  counties. 

Zoolofjif. — The  nipid  settlement  of  the  State  has  driven 
out  most  of  the  larger  wild  animals;  the  buffalo  and  elk, 
both  formerly  abundant  in  Iowa,  have  now  disappeared, 
though  at  long  intervals  a  stray  elk  from  Dakota  appears 
in  the  N.  W.  of  the  State.  Deer  arc  occasionally  found  in 
tlic  wooded  districts,  but  they  are  not  plentiful.  The  black 
bear  was  never  very  abundant  in  the  State,  and  both  ho 
and  tlie  panther  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  large 
gray  wulf  and  the  wild-cat  are  very  rare,  and  the  mischiev- 
ous coyote  or  prairie  wolf  is  fast  disappearing.  There  are 
a  very  few  beavers  nnd  otters  in  some  of  the  rivers,  and 
muskrats,  minks,  raccoons,  foxes,  and  opossums  are  not 
very  rare.  The  birds  comm'm  iu  all  the  Northern  States 
arc  plentiful  in  Iowa,  and  there  are  a  few  which  arc  rare 
ill  other  States.  Ravens  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  north- 
ern counties,  the  yellow-headed  blackbird  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  and  paroquets  in  the  southern 
tier  of  counties  :  among  the  game  birds,  wild-turkeys  and 
partridges  or  ruffed  grouse  are  often  found  in  the  wooded 
districts,  and  prairie-hens  in  great  number  in  the  prairies 
which  arc  as  yet  unreclaimed.  Quails,  snipe,  and  wood- 
cock are  plentiful  in  their  season,  and  some  curlews  arc 
found.  Geese,  swans,  and  ducks  visit  the  ponds  .and  rivers 
of  the  Slate  in  sjiring  and  autumn  in  groat  numbers.  The 
rivers  of  the  State  yield  great  quantities  of  excellent  fish, 
among  which  are  found  the  salmon,  the  lake-trout,  white- 
fish,  brook-trout,  troutlet,  brown  and  common  catfish, 
pen'h,  roach,  etc. 

<V!innte.—'V\\&  very  slight  difference  of  elevation  in  the 
surface  of  tlie  State  causes  the  climate  to  be  very  uniform, 
the  variety  being  only  that  of  the  difference  in  latitude  nnd 
the  small  variation  in  altitude.  The  growing  season  of  vege- 
tation commences  about  ten  days  earlier  on  the  southern  than 
on  the  northern  boundary.  The  average  amount  of  rainfall 
does  not  vary  so  much  as  has  been  supposed  from  that  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Observations  continued  for  thirty-two 
year.-J  make  the  mean  annual  rainfall  (including  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  snow  to  water)  42  inches  for  Iowa,  while  that 
of  the  same  latitude  on  the  .Atl.antic  coast  is  about  -16  inches. 
Less  snow  falls  in  Iowa  than  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  but 
there  is  sufficient  for  several  weeks'  sleighing  every  winter. 
Both  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  generally  freeze  over 
opj)Osite  Iowa,  and  remain  closed  for  two  or  three  months 
in  the  winter.  There  have  been  but  two  winters  in  the  past 
thirty-two  in  which  they  did  not  freeze  over  entirely,  and 
in  br)th  these  they  remained  open  only  below  Davenport. 
All  the  small  rivers  freeze  over  solirlly  every  winter.  Ob- 
servations of  temperature  continued  from  18IJ8  to  1870  at 
Muscatine  and  Iowa  City,  both  on  nearly  the  same  parallel, 
give  th<'  following  results  :  The  niaximuin  of  summer  heat 
occurred  in  .Iu!y.  I>^70,  when  it  reached  100°  K.,  and  the 
greatest  winter  cold  in  Jan.,  IS.'')".  wlu*n  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  ftorxl  at  — .'{O*^  F.  The  mean  average  tempera- 
ture for  each  month  of  the  year  for  the  whole  thirl  v  two  years 
was  as  follows:  .Ian.,  1!()°  F. :  Feb..  2:>°  :  Mar..':i:>°;  *Apr., 
49°;  May,  50°:  June.  fiH'' ;  July.  7;i°  ;  Aug..  71°;  Sept.. 
6.1°  ;  Oct!,  r)0°  ;  Nov..  20°  ;  Dec,  24°.  The  average  annual 
temperature  for  the  whole  thirty-two  years  was  47°  Ul'  F. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  spring  was  47°  41'  :  of  the 
sutnmer,  70*^  :\~'  ;  of  autumn,  41°  .^2'  ;  and  of  winter  2.".° 
.'17'.  The  following  items  in  regard  to  (he  temperature  of 
Keokuk,  in  the  extreme  S.  K.  corner  of  the  State,  are  for 
the  year  from  Oct.,  IS72,  to  Oct..  lS7:t,  ami  are  from  the 
ehii-f  signal-officer's  report  :  Monthly  raniro  of  the  ther- 
inonietfT.  Oct.,  .S.S°  :  Nov.,  (1.'!°  ;  Dec.  71°:  .Jan..  7^!°  ;  Im-I... 
ill)^:  Mar.,  74°:  Apr..  51°;  May.  4;;°;  June.  47°  :  July, 
4tl°  ;  Aug.,  4fi°;  Sept.,  49°.  Menu  monthly  temperature, 
fi-t..  55.5°:  Nov..  .14.fi°  ;  Dec.  20.5°;  Jan..  17.0°;  Feb., 
2(;.P:  Mar..  .IS. 7°:  Apr..  4R.5°;  May.  f;i.5°:  June,  77. '.>°; 
Julv,  7t)..'l°:  Aug..  7S.7°;  Sept.,  r.;{.!)°.  Monlhlv  rainfall. 
Oct.,  n.l2:  Nov.,  0.74:  Dec.  0.50;  Jan.,  .1.::i  ;  Felj..  0.53; 
Mar., 0.51;  Apr.,  5.fi5  ;  May.  :t.42  ;  Juue.l.2I;  July.«.77; 
Aug.,  0.54;  Sept..  :i..17— anntuil  rninfall,  2^.07.  Jown  id 
within  the  zone  of  varialile  winds.  In  the  Ilurly-two  years 
reft-rrrd  to  the  wind  blew  coi  an  average  70  davs  from  the 
N.  N.  K.  :  7ri  from  the  K.  S.  K.  :  105  from  the  S.  S.  \\ .  ; 
11  I  from  the  W.  and  N.  X.  U'.,  making  211)  days  of  west- 
erly winds  and  1  Ifi  of  easterly  winds.  The  average  time 
of  the  first  flowering  ofaindc  trees  at  Muscatine  i.s  May  0; 


at  Dubuque,  about  a  degree  N.,  May  12.  Iowa  ranks  high 
among  the  healthiest  States  of  the  Union. 

A'friviiituntl  Products.— The  anntunt  of  land  in  farms  in 
1870,  according  to  the  census,  was  15,541,793  acres.  Of 
this,  9..'i9tJ,407,  or  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  area 
of  the  State,  were  improved,  and  G,145,;i2ftacrcs  unimproved 
land.  The  average  size  of  farms  was  I IM  acres.  The  value 
of  farms  was  $392,662,441.  and  of  farming  implements  and 
machinery,  #20,509.582.  The  value  of  all  farm  productions 
was  S114,.'JS(i.441  ;  of  animals  slaughtered  and  sold  for 
slaughter.  $25.7SI.223:  of  home  manufactures,  $521,404; 
of  forest  products,  $1,200,468;  of  market-garden  products. 
.?244.963;  of  orchard  products,  $1,075,169;  amount  of 
wages  paid  during  the  year,  $9,377. 87S.  Iowa  was  in  1S70 
the  largest  wheat-growing  State  in  the  I'nion  except  Illi- 
nois, her  wheat  crop  that  year  amounting  to  28.708,312 
bushels  of  spring  wheat  and  727,380  bushels  of  winter 
wheat.  The  rye  crop  amounted  to  505,807  bushels;  that 
of  Indian  corn  to  68,935.065  bushels,  being  second  only  to 
Illinois  in  this  crop:  the  oat  crop  was  21.005,142  bushels; 
the  barley  crop,  1,960,779  bushels;  and  the  buckwheat, 
109.432  bushels.  In  1872  the  jtroduction  of  wheat  had 
fallen  off  somewhat,  and  Iowa  occupied  the  fifth  place,  her 
wheat  product  being  in  round  numbers  22.(IS(|,(MI0  bushels. 
Her  Indian  corn  product  had  increased,  but  that  of  other 
Statos  had  increased  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  and  she  ranked 
third  in  that  crop,  producing  101.989.000  bushels.  Of  rye 
the  crop  of  1872  was  533,000  bushels;  of  oats,  19.934,000 
bushels,  a  falling  off  of  over  1,000,000  bushels:  of  barley, 
2.194.000  bushels:  of  buckwheat,  162.000  bushels;  the  po- 
tato crop,  which  in  1870  was  5.914.620  bushels,  had  in- 
creased in  1S72  to  6,631,000  bushels,  aside  from  about 
50.000  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  raised  in  Southern  Iowa. 
The  hay  crop,  which  iu  1870  was  1.777.339  tons,  in  1S72 
had  fallen  off  to  1.061,000  tons.  The  value  of  these  prod- 
ucts in  1872  was  estimated  (probably  an  underesti- 
mate) at  $53,158,530.  Of  other  agricultural  products  we 
have  no  statistics  later  than  those  of  the  census  of  1S70, 
when  the  State  produced  695,518  pounds  of  flax.  2.067,013 
pounds  of  wool,  171,113  pounds  of  hops.  71,792  pounds  of 
tobacco,  15  hogsheads  of  sorghum-sugar,  146. 190  pounds  of 
maple-8ugar,l,218,636  gallons  of  sorghum -molasses  (the  crop 
of  sorghum-molasses  in  1872  was  reported  at  3.500,500  gal- 
Ions),  9315  gallons  of  maple-molasses.  42.313  bushels  of 
peas  and  beans.  2225  pounds  of  beeswax,  853.213  pounds 
of  honey,  37,518  gallons  of  domestic  wine,  2175  bushels  of 
clover-seed,  88,621  bushels  of  flaxseed,  53,432  bushels  of 
grass-seed.  The  value  of  all  live-stock  in  the  State  in  1870 
was  reported  as  $82,987,133;  the  number  of  horses  as 
433,642;  of  mules  and  asses,  25,485:  of  niileh  cows  as 
369.811;  of  working  oxen.  22,058;  of  other  cattle.  614.366  ; 
of  sheep,  855,(93  ;  of  swine.  1.353,908.  In  1 873.  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  Society,  the 
following  were  the  numbers  and  aggregate  value  of  the 
live-stock:  horses.  634,400.  valued  at  $10,506,440;  mules 
and  asses,  36,400.  valued  at  $2,654,652;  oxen  and  other 
cattlo.  820,000,  worth  $19,196,200;  milch  cows,  537.300. 
valued  at  $15,130,368;  sheep,  1.768.000,  worth  $4,278,560; 
swine.  3.847,700,  valued  at  $17,199,219:  making  the  entire 
valuation  of  live-stock  in  Jan..  1873,  of  $98,984,439.  The 
ilniry  products  of  Iowa  in  1870  were  27.512,179  pounds  of 
butter,  1.087,741  p(Uinds  of  cheese.  688,800  gallons  of  milk 
sold.  These  have  been  very  largely  increased  within  the 
past  four  years. 

Mamifurtnring  Induatry. — The  increase  in  manufactures 
in  Iowa  has  been  very  rapid.  The  very  imperfect  returns 
of  manufactures  in  the  census  of  ls70  gi\o  the  State  6566 
manufacturing  establishments,  driven  by  S'.t'.t  steam-engines 
of  25.298  horse-power,  and  726  water-wheels  of  14,249 
horsepower,  employing  in  all  25.032  operatives,  of  whom 
23,395  were  men,  951  women,  ami  6Sli  children,  using  cap- 
ital estimated  fvery  much  below  the  truthl  at  $22.420. ls:i, 
paying  for  wages $6,893,292,  using  raw  materia!  I<»  the  value 
of' $27,682,096.  and  producing  gooils  worth  $46,534,322. 
The  prnhabilitv  is  thot  the  annual  jiroiluct  of  the  man- 
ufactories of  (lie  Stat!'  is  now  U'd  le,«s  than  $160,000,000. 
tif  these  proihu'ts,  the  first  in  rank  are  flour  and  flour- 
inguiill  products  ;  in  1870  there  were  3>ii6  flouring  milN, 
employing  1298  hands  and  $4,351,233  enpilal.  using 
$9,385,363  of  raw  material,  and  producing  $I2.298.8S2  of 
flour  and  meal.  Next  in  iiujiortance  was  the  manufacluro 
of  lumber,  which  wan  eon-liicted  in  339  mills,  employing 
3128  hands,  and  a  capital  estimated  at  $3,711,031.  using 
raw  material  valued  at  $3.Stl3,165.  and  jiroducing  lumber 
valueil  at  $6,237,415,  Carriages  and  wagons  were  rriiorled 
m;ide  in  119  eslablishments,  bv  l'''''>2  empbiv^'-s.  of  tiie  an- 
nual  value  of  $1,952,113:  w.mll.n  irtx-ds.  iu  08  mill.-,  by 
10:;s  hands,  to  the  value  of  $1,561,341.  Cut  meats  were 
packed  in  10  establishments,  by  :52s  hand*,  to  the  value  of 
$1,190,100  :  sadiHerv  and  harnis^  in  325  enlabltjihmenls,  hy 
879  hands,  to  the  value  of  $1.1 10.852  ;  clothing,  196  cslab- 
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lishments,  to  the  value  of  Sl,003,7.'>2  ;  agricultural  imple- 
luL-nts  and  machinery  in  56  estalilishinents,  Ity  od2  hauds, 
to  the  value  of  $829,U66  ;  malt  liquors  iu  ]U1  breweries,  to 
the  value  of  §992,848  ;  furniture  in  22:i  establishments,  by 
9o9  hands,  to  the  amount  of  $981,691  ;  tin,  copper,  and 
sheet-iron  ware,  in  231  shops,  employing  609  hands,  to  the 
amount  of  $758,011  ;  printing  and  publishing  in  67  offices, 
to  the  amount  of  $648,762;  20  machine-shops,  employing 
506  hands,  produced  steam-engines,  etc.  to  the  value  of 
$647,413;  iron  castings,  to  the  amount  of  S532,7S0  ;  sash, 
doors,  and  blinds,  31  factories,  producing  $467,586  ;  coop- 
erage, 136  shops,  producing  $462,388;  brick,  116  kilns, 
making  bricks  to  the  value  of  $425,919  ;  and  63  boot  and 
shoe  shops,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  $423,283.  The 
only  other  considerable  industries  were  the  bakeries,  68  in 
number,  which  produced  goods  to  the  value  of  $315,530, 
and  tobacco  and  cigar  factories,  of  which  there  were  71, 
producing  cigars,  etc.  to  the  amount  of  $377,773. 

Minituj  Indititri/. — Iowa  has  a  considerable  mining  and 
quarrying  interest,  confined  almost  exclusively  to  coal,  lead, 
and  gypsum.  In  1870  there  were  131  of  these  mining  es- 
tablishments, employing  1628  hands  and  an  estimated  cap- 
ital of  $766,224,  paying  wages  to  the  amount  of  $656,714, 
and  producing  the  articles  mined  or  quarried  to  the  value 
of  $1,063,484. 

Ruitronds. — At  the  close  of  the  year  1873  there  were 
3800  miles  of  completed  railroad  in  the  State,  469  miles 
having  been  added  since  Jan.,  1872.     The  principal  rail- 


I  roads  are  summarized  in  the  following — the  Chicago  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific,  connecting  Davenport  with  Council 
Bluffs,  300  miles;  the  liurlington  Cedar  Kapids  and  Min- 

!  nesota,  connecting  Burlington  with  Plymouth,  229  mile.', 
and  Plymouth  with  Austin,  32  miles;  the  Burlington  and 

'.  Missouri  River,  349  miles  ;  the  Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota, 

j  running  from  Waterloo  to  the  Minnesota  State  line,  75.5 
miles  ;  the  Cedar  Rapiils  and  Missouri,  connecting  Cedar 

j  Rapids  with  Omaha,  Xeb.,  271.5  miles,  and  Clinton  with 

I  Lyons,  2.6  miles;  the  Central  Iowa,  running  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  .State  line,  and  forming  a  portion 
of  the  line  connecting  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  with  St.  Louis,  203 
miles  ;  the  Chicago  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  connecting  Clinton 
with  Cedar  Rapids,  81.5  miles;  the  Chicago  and  South- 
western,   from    Washington    to    Leavenworth,    Kan.,   271 

1  miles  ;  the  Ucs  Moines  Valley,  from  Keokuk  to  Des  Moines, 
248.5  miles;  the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City,  143  miles;  the 
Dubuque  and  South-western,  from  Farley  to  Cedar  Ra|iids, 
54.75  miles;  the  Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City,  184  miles; 
and  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific,  from  Sioux'  City  to  Fre- 
mont, Xeb.,  107  miles.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous 
short  conne-ting  lines.  With  these  great  highways  trav- 
ersing every  part  of  the  State,  and  her  eastern  and  western 

j  boundaries  washed  by  two  great  rivers,  Iowa  has  excel- 

]  lent  commercial  f.Tcilitics.  The  following  table.  com|iiled 
from  Poor's  Uniirond  Mannaf  foy  1S74-75,  gives  the  condi- 
tion of  the  railroads  of  Iowa  about  the  beginning  of  Jan., 

I  1874 :5:- 


BurtioglOD  Cedar  Eapids 

aud  MiuiifsuUi 

Burli[ii;[ou   aod    South- 


ern , 


Cedar  FalU  and  MioDe- 

sota 

Cedar  Rapida  aod  Mis- 

suuri  River 

Central  {of  Iowa) 

Chicago  Clinton  and  DU' 

buquc 

Chicago    Dubuque    and 

Minnesota 

Chicago   Iowa   and    Ne- 
braska   

Davenport  and  St.  Paul 
Des    Moines    and    Fort 

Dodge 

Dea  Moines  Valley  t 

Dubuque  and  Stoux  City 
Dubuque  South-wcRtoro 
Iowa    FalU    and    Siou.x 

City.. 

I  Iowa  Midland 

Keokuk  and  Des  Moines 
Missouri   Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska   

Sioux  City  and  PaciBc. 
Total.- 


Length. 

General  Liabilities. 

Cost  of 
railroad, 
equip- 
ment, etc. 

Traffic. 

Gravi  Rarmngs. 

Main 

uad 
branch. 

All 
other 

tracks. 

Capital 
slock. 

Funded 
debt. 

Toul 

stock, 

bonds. 
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$ 

$ 

.389.75 

14.00 

7.600.000 

7,600,000 

7.600,000 

300.000 

700.000 

59.809 

1,069.809 

118.60 

40.00 

2,000,000 

1,800,000 

3,800,000 

3,800.000 

40.000 

69,135 

109.136 

15.00 

3.00 

1,587.000 

1.581,000 

3,174,000 

3,174,000 

44,675 

85,074 

129,750 

274.00 
183.00 

10.00 
15.00 

7,6-iO.OOO 

3.614.090 
5.000,000 

11.234.090 
5,000,000 

11,234.090 
5,000,000 

87',94i 

185,148 

400,000 
133.000 

1.250.000 
441.000 

51,7-3 
41,053 

1.701,773 
615.053 

60.00 

2.50 

960.000 

1,500.000 

2,460,000 

2.460.000 

33,315 

51,061 

39,013 

66.103 

4,168 

108,172 

134.00 

11.00 

2.500.000 

4,425,000 

6,925,000 

6.925.000 

61,360 

114,942 

97.020 

193.938 

22,901 

313.859 

Sl.BO 
156,00 

17.90 
10.00 

3,016.200 

779.700 
3,120.000 

4,695,900 
3,120,000 

4.695.900 
3,120.000 

300.000 
60.000 

700.000 
130.000 

56,292 
9.369 

1,056.292 
189,369 

88.00 

20.00 

4.000.000 

2.400,000 

6.400.000 

6.400,000 

200,000 

661.000 

751.000 

143.90 
55.00 

14.80 
3.70 

5.000.000 
1,160,805 

882.000 
528.500 

5,882,000 
1,709,305 

5.882.00O 
1.771.676 

40,813 

'is'.'sM 

271,199 

4I..3I2 

800.287 
73,120 

'V.sa 

1.071. 486 
122,%1 

184.00 
71.40 
161.50 

6.60 
'  14.06 

4,625,000 
3',924,600 

2.960,000 
I.314.0O0 
2.153,720 

7.585.000 
1.314.000 
6,078,320 

7.585.000 
1.467,147 
0,078,320 

146.318 
30.000 

262.250 
50,000 

'  4,781 

408.568 
84,781 

1       85.00 

107.00 

2,373.55 

4.00 

15.00 
a)1.50 

1.500.000 
2.0»!.500 

40.682. 10.> 

2.000.000 
1.62B.O0O 

43.292.010 

3.500.000 
3.696,500 

*(.174.I15 

2,000,000 
3,696,500 

82,891,53.3 

73.461 

169,507 
2,-90;279 

8,962 
145,422 

261.930 

7.983.988 

1,145.998 

I  Earnings 


operating 
I  expenses. 


414,415 

112.000 
559.555 

31.312 
153,%2 
396.110 

149.413 

518.893 
28.990 

142.999 
1.980 

60,766 
2,370,2:15 


Finances. — In  1870  the  assessed  Taluation  of  real  and 

personal  estate  was  $302,515,418,  and  the  estimated  true 
valuation,  $717,044,750.  The  taxation  for  all  purposes. 
State,  county,  city,  town,  etc.,  was  $9,055,014,  of  which  the 
State  received  only  $832,918,  the  counties,  $3,052,931,  and 
the  towns,  cities,  etc.,  $5,169,765.  The  State  had  no  debt, 
but  the  debts  of  the  counties  were  83,732,929,  and  of  the 
towns,  cities,  etc.,  $3,775,706.  The  fiscal  reports  of  the 
treasurer  and  auditor  are  made  up  biennially.  The  latest 
is  that  of  Nov.  15,  1873.  The  treasurer  had  received  dur- 
ing the  two  years  ending  with  that  date,  including  a  bal- 
ance of  $81,740.84  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  bien- 
nial period,  52.211,318.35,  and  had  disbursed  in  the  same 
time  $2,180,100.09,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  a 
balance  of  $31,217.66.  The  estimated  receipts  for  the  next 
two  years  were  $1,973,800,  and  the  expenditures  provided 
lor  by  law  amounted  to  $1,474,000,  leaving  $499,800  to  be 
applied  for  special  purposes.  The  amount  of  taxation  for 
all  purposes  under  the  levy  of  1872  was  $10,711,925.49,  or 
2.94  per  cent,  of  the  valuation.  This  valuation  amounted 
to  $369,849,503.91,  which  would  make  the  true  valuation 
about  $863,000,000.  The  amount  of  the  permanent  school 
fund  is  $3,294,742.83,  an  increase  of  $133,249.82  sincelS71. 
There  were  patented  in  1871-73.  48,817.08  acres  of  school 
lands,  2320  acres  of  university  lands,  and  11.643.43  acres  of 
swamp-lands.  The  selection  of  swamp-lands  made  in  the 
several  counties  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1872  amount- 
ed to  865,770.46  acres.  The  entire  grants  made  within  the 
State  for  railroads  and  other  internal  improvements  now 
amount  to  4,898,668.88  acres. 

Commerce. — The  State  has  a  port  of  entry  at  Dubuque, 
with  a  fine  custom-house  built  by  the  U.  ,S.  government. 
Its  internal  and  inter-State  coinniereo  has  been  estimated 
on  good  authority  to  exceed  $500.0iiO,000  annually. 

liiinhs,  Saviiujs  Banks   Insurance  Companies,  etc. — There 


are  80  national  banks  in  operation  in  Iowa.  They  had,  Nov. 
1,  1874,  $6,261,480  capital  paid  in,  $6,095,000  bonds  on 
deposit,  $7,984,805  circulation  issued,  of  which  $5,602,869 
was  outstanding.  There  were  also  20  State  banks,  having 
an  aggregate  capital  of  81,200,000,  and  deposits  amount- 
ing to  $2,898,954.58.  There  were  18  savings  banks,  with 
capital  and  deposits  of  $1,247,600.  There  were  also  163 
private  banking-bouses.  There  were  8  lire  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  State  in  .luly,  1S73,  2  of  them  mutual;  the 
capital  of  the  6  stock  companies  was  $335,025,  and  the 
assets  of  all  about  $908,000.  During  the  year  ending 
May  15,  1873,  the  amount  of  premiums  received  by  these 
companies  was  $362,026.15,  the  amount  of  losses  paid, 
$90,016.95.  The  aggregate  expenditures  were  $27.3,978.69, 
the  aggregate  income  from  all  sources,  $425,943.74.  Fifty 
companies  from  other  States  received  during  the  same  year 
$1,029,102.94  in  premiums,  and  paid  for  losses  $380,378.14. 
There  is  but  one  life  insurance  comjiany  in  the  State,  organ- 
ized in  1867  with  $100,000  capital,  which  had  $180,650  as- 
sets in  July.  1873.  In  the  year  preceding  it  had  issued  282 
new  policies  and  received  $45,813.29  in  premiums,  covering 
insurances  to  the  amount  of  $425,021.  Forty-one  life  in- 
surance comp.anies  of  other  States  did  business  in  Iowa,  re- 
ceiving $1,037,622.34  in  premiums  and  paying  $231,531.09 
in  losses. 

Population. — Iowa  has  but  a  brief  history,  and  its  record 
of  population  dates  back  but  about  forty  years.  The 
whites  were  first  permitted  to  settle  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  State  in  June.  1833,  and  very  few  actual  set- 
tlements were  made  before  1S34.   In  1840  there  were  43,112 


*  In  the  year  1874  the  railroads  had  increased  till  their  mileage 
in  Jan.,  1875,  was  4314.43,  and  the  cost  of  roads,  equipment,  etc., 
8142.319,729. 

t  Operated  by  the  Burlington  and  South-western  E.  R. 
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inhabitants;  in  1S46,  when  it  was  admitted  as  a  State,  ; 
97,^88;  in  1860  the  number  of  inliabitiints  was  lU2,21-t; 
in  1860,  674,913;  in  1S70,  l.lVH.UllU;  in  187;J.  by  State  : 
census,  1,2j1..'1;JI}.  The  iinmi^^rution,  except  in  the  new 
counties,  is  very  nearly  balanced  by  the  euiij;riiti<»n  to  Mis- 
souri and  the  States  and  Territories  larthcr  W.  The  density  I 
of  tlie  population  to  the  square  inilo  was  in  I8i"»0,  3.4U  ;  in  1 
1S60,  ILM-'O;  in  1S70,  21. (JU;  in  187:t.  22.73.  The  number  ! 
of  families  in  ISjO  was  33,517,  averaj^ing  5.73  persons  to 
a  family;  in  1860,  124,093  families,  averaging  5.44  to  a 
fiimilv  :  in  1870,  222,430  families,  averaging  5.37  to  a  fam- 
ily. Of  the  1.194.020  inhabitants  of  the' State  in  1870, 
989,323  were  natives  of  the  V.  S..  and  2(t4,6'J2  of  foreign 
birth.  Of  those  born  in  the  U.  S.,  410,139  were  partially 
or  wholly  of  fon'ign  parentage,  and  360,971  hud  both 
father  and  umther  of  foreign  birth.  Of  those  who  were 
natives  of  the  U.  S.,  428,620  were  born  in  tho  State,  126,285 
in  Ohio,  79.143  in  New  York,  73,435  in  Pennsylvania, 
65,391  in  Illinois,  64,083  in  Indiana,  24.309  in  Wi.sconsin, 
19.563  in  Virginia,  14,186  in  Kentueky,  13,831  in  Missouri, 
12,204  in  Vereuont,  8929  in  Massachusetts,  8918  in  Michi- 
gan, 5185  in  Connecticut,  5088  in  New  Jersey,  5090  in 
North  Carolina,  5066  in  New  Hampsliirc,  5943  in  Maine, 
5972  in  Maryland,  and  less  than  1000  in  any  other  State. 
Of  the  204,692  persons  of  foreign  birlti  in  the  State,  66.162 
were  from  tho  different  German  states,  65,442  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (of  whom  40,121  were  from  Ireland, 
17.907  from  British  America,  mostly  from  Canada),  17,556 
from  Norway,  10,796  from  Sweden.  2827  from  Denmark, 
6766  from  Bnhemiii.  4513  from  Holland.  3037  from  Switz- 
erland, 3130  from  France,  2691  from  Austria,  1344  from 
Luxemburg,  050  from  Belgium,  and  598  from  all  other 
countries.  There  were  5762  colored  persons  (3099  males 
and  2663  females)  in  the  State.  Of  the  white  population, 
which  numbered  1,188,207,  022.786  were  males  and  565,421 
females.  Of  the  native  population,  510,864  were  males  and 
478,404  females;  of  the  foreign-born,  115,053  were  males 
and  89,630  females.  There  were  but  48  Indians  in  tho 
State,  of  whom  29  were  males  and  19  females.  Of  tho 
625,917  males  in  Iowa,  240,709  were  of  military  age  (be- 
tween 18  and  45  years);  of  these,  173,060  were  of  native 
and  67,709  of  foreign  birth;  1425  were  colored;  290,717 
were  of  the  age  of  citizenship  (21  years  old  and  upward), 
and  of  these,  255,802  were  citizens.  There  were  394,696 
persons  of  school  ago  (5  to  IS  years},  of  whom  201.531 
were  males  and  193,165  females.  According  to  tho  State 
census  of  1873,  there  were  at  that  time  491,344  persons  of 
school  age  in  the  State,  but  tho  .school  age  prescribed  by 
tlio  State  is  between  5  and  21  years. 

E(fiirtiti(iii. — In  1S70  there  were,  according  to  tho  census, 
306,353  persons  who  attended  tho  schools  of  the  State,  pub- 
lic and  private,  during  some  portion  of  the  year.  Of  these. 
l;!.OlH)  wore  of  foreign  birth.  There  were  160,269  wliitc 
male  and  115.121  white  female  scholars ;  and  661  colored, 
of  wlioiu  316  were  males  and  315  females;  there  wore  also 
2  Indian  piijiils.  The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races, 
10  years  olil  and  over,  unable  to  read  and  write  was  45,671, 
of  wiiom  20,692  were  of  foreign  birth  and  44,1  15  were 
whites;  of  these,  5358  (3401  males  ancl  2457  females)  were 
from  10  to  15  years  of  age:  36S0  (2014  males  and  1636 
females)  were  from  15  to  21  years  of  age;  and  34,607 
(14,782  males  and  19,825  females)  were  over  21  years  of 
a'.?e.  Of  the  1524  colored  illiterates,  70  (32  male's  and  38 
females)  were  from  10  to  15  years  of  ago;  140  (71  males 
and  75  females)  wore  from  15  to  21  years  of  age,  and  1308 
(635  males  and  673  females)  were  over  21  years.  The  whole 
number  of  educational  institutions  in  1870  was  7400,  having 
0319  teachers  (3C56  males  and  5663  females)  and  21 7,654 
pupils  (105,665  males  and  lll.!).S9  fcnmles).  Tho  total  in- 
come of  these  was  93,570.093,  of  which  $03,150  was  derived 
from  endovvuK-nt.  $:{.347.629  from  taxation  and  public 
funds,  and  $159.31  1  from  tuition  and  other  sources.  There 
wore  7322  public  scliools,  with  8866  teaciierH  (of  whom 
3381  were  males  and  5185  females),  and  205,923  pupils 
(100,308  males  and  105,615  females).  Tho  total  incomo  of 
these  public  scliools  was  $3,245,352.  of  which  $;;I00  was 
derived  from  endowment,  .'i;3,241,752  from  taxation  and 
public  funds,  tind  $500  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 
According  to  the  census,  there  wore  21  collegen,  with  130 
tnaelicrs  (109  males  and  30  females)  and  3001  HtudentK 
(16*<5  uniies  and  1376  f.inaU's).  The  tolal  income  of  Iheso 
colleges  was  $101,9511.  of  which  $51.0(11)  was  derived  fn)m 
endowment,  $10,000  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and 
$37,950  from  tuition  and  other  sources.  TIi^to  wore  .34 
academies,  with  103  teachers  (46  males  and  57  femalen)  and 
2533  pupils  (ini9  mules  and  131  I  f.-nmlol.  and  an  income 
of  $55.RS0.  .leiived  from  luilinrr  and  ollu-r  sources.  TlrTo 
wore  also  100  boarding  aiul  diiy  schools  (private  schools), 
having  136  teachers  (64  males  and  72  females)  and  4872 
pupils  (1741  males  and  3131  females),  and  an  income  of 
$38,550,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources.     The  pub- 


lic-school statistics  to  tho  beginning  of  tho  year  1873  were  : 
number  of  ungraded  gchools.  8163  ;  of  graded  sehoidg.  400  ; 
of  persons  between  5  and  21  years  of  age.  474,350  (males 
243.522,  females  230,828};  scholars  enrolled  in  the  schools. 
349,633  ;  average  attendance,  218,131  :  average  time  schools 
are  taught,  6  months  and  14  days;  number  of  teaclicrs, 
15,193  (males  bUSS,  females  9305);  average  compensation 
of  male  teachers,  $36  j>er  month  :  of  female  teachers,  $29.32 
per  month  ;  average  cost  of  tuition  per  week  for  each  pupil, 
$0.42  ;  number  of  school-houses,  8235  ;  total  value  of  school- 
houses,  $7,460,381.19.  By  tho  State  census  of  1873  the 
number  of  persons  of  school  age  in  the  State  was  reported 
as  491,344,  and  there  was  an  increase  of  932  scliool  districts. 
The  total  amount  expended  in  1873-74  for  school  purposes 
was  $4,229,455.  There  is  a  State  university  at  Iowa  City, 
which  has  32  professors,  203  students,  besi<Ies  the  normal 
class,  and  4  departments — collegiate,  normal,  law,  and  med- 
ical. Its  assets  are  $232,221.50.  aii<l  its  income  for  the  two 
years  ending  June  .3,  1873,  $122,041.29.  Its  expenses  from 
Juue21,1871,toOct.  1,  1873.  were$l 03,4 15.93.  There  is  to  be 
a  department  of  dental  medicine  established  in  connection 
with  it.  It  still  holds  7S40  acres  of  its  land-grant,  which 
are  valued  at  nearly  $30,000.  The  agricultural  college  at 
Ames  was  organized  in  1869.  It  has  12  professors.  220 
students,  and  has  good  Ijuildings  and  the  avails  of  240,000 
acres  of  government  lands,  of  which,  however.  22.765  are 
not  yet  leased  or  sold.  It  has  received  considerable  appro- 
priations from  tho  State.  There  are  16  universities  and 
colleges  (only  3  of  them,  however,  having  post-graduato 
or  professional  schools — viz.  Iowa  Wesleyan  University, 
Cornell  College,  and  Griswold  College)  which  are  not  State 
institutions.  Of  these,  4  are  under  the  patronage  of  tho 
Methodist  EpiscO])al  Church,  3  under  that  of  the  Baptists, 
3  Lutheran,  2  Congregational.  I  Friends,  1  E]>iscopal,  I 
Christian,  and  1  undenominational.  Iowa  College,  tho 
oldest,  dates  back  to  1848;  the  others  range  bct'Accn  1854 
and  1870.  These  colleges  have  about  130  ])rofessors,  and 
about  1850  students,  and  libraries  containing  over  40,000 
volumes.  There  is  a  scientific  department  to  Cornell  Col- 
lego;  theological  departments  to  Griswold  College  and 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  the  Wartburg  Lutheran  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Casstown.  and  the  (ierman  Reformed 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  North-west  at  Ihibuquo  ;  law 
departments  to  Iowa  State  and  to  Iowa  Wesleyan  univer- 
sities ;  a  medical  department  of  Iowa  State  University  at 
Iowa  City  ;  a  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  at  Keokuk  ; 
and  a  department  of  pharmacy  of  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity at  Mount  Pleasant.  There  are  5  or  0  academies  of 
high  grade  at  Davenjiort.  Dubuque.  Dennuirk,  and  Irving. 
Of  training  or  norcnal  scliools,  there  art;  departments  at- 
tached to  the  State  University,  to  Iowa  College  at  Grinnell, 
and  to  Whittier  College  at  Salem.  In  these  in  ls72  there 
were  225  students.  Of  special  schools  of  education,  there 
is  the  Iowa  college  for  the  blind  at  Vinton,  with  112  stu- 
dents and  32  teachers  and  cmplnyes,  property  v(  the  es- 
timated value  of  $250,000,  and  an  annual  income  from  tho 
State  of  $24,000  ;  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at 
Council  Bluffs,  with  6  instructors  and  119  pui)ils.  property 
valued  at  $179,000,  and  an  income  of  $25,000  from  tho 
State;  the  soldiers'  orphan  homes,  three  in  number,  at 
Davenport,  Cedar  Falls,  and  tilenwood,  with  508  children 
in  their  care  and  an  annual  expense  of  $146,050  ;  a  State 
reform  s(diool  for  boys  at  Kldora,  on  a  farm  of  440  acres, 
tho  buildings  eiisting  $90,000,  nnd  having  145  boys  in 
charge:  a  girls'  reform  school  near  Salem  in  Lee  eo.,  on  a 
small  farm,  with  11  inmates.  The  Stale  prison  at  Fort 
ftLidison  has  276  ]irisoncrs  ;  a  new  one  has  been  established 
at  Anamosa.  where  there  arc  25  prisoners.  There  arc  2  in- 
sane hospitals  in  tho  State;  tluit  at  Mt.  Pleasant  had  in 
Nov.,  1873.  495  patients,  and  its  expenses  for  the  two  years 
preceding  had  been  $220,441.25.  The  new  hospital  at  In- 
dependence is  not  yet  completed,  but  at  tho  close  of  1873 
had  152  patients. 

S'tittimim  of  Crime. — The   whole   number  of  convicts  in 

firison  during  tho  year  ending  .hine  1,  1870,  is  stated  to 
lavo  been  615,  of  wlnun  397—287  natives  (273  while  nnd 
14  c(dored)  and  1  10  persons  of  foreign  birth— renuiiued  in 
prison  .luno  1.  lS7t».  This  can  only  relcr  to  the  Slate  pen- 
itent iuriep,  for  in  these,  as  wo  have  seen,  there  were  in  IS73 
over  3(t0  prisoners,  or  if  the  reform  schools  are  included. 
457  prisoners.  The  99  county  jails  and  the  several  city 
penilinliaries  and  police  prisons  can  hardly  havo  been 
without  inmates. 

//i7.rfiriV«.— In  1870  there  were  3540  libraries, imblic  and 
private,  containing  653.600  vcdumes.  of  which  1153  wire 
publie  libraries,  containing  377. S5l  volumes.  Of  these,  the 
Slate  lihnuy  at  Des  Moines  has  11,1)00  v(dumes;  23  town 
and  city  libraries,  22.808  volnuicn;  II  court  and  law  libra- 
ries, 9)4  volumes ;  15  school  and  college  libraries,  18.747 
volumes;  1084  church  and  Sunday  Kcltont  libraries,  with 
303,835  volumes;   1  literary  sooiety,  with  I'l"  vnlnni.«:  1*; 
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circulating  libraries,  with  20,367  volumes.     The  2387  pri- 
vate libraries  had  an  aj^gregate  of  21*6, 74U  volumes. 

Nt'wnpapers. — In  1870  there  were  233  newspapers  of  all 
classes  in  the  State,  issuing  annually  10,403,380  copies,  and 
having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  210,090.  The  number 
in  1874  exceeds  300,  aud  the  circulation  has  increased  cor- 
respondingly. Of  those  published  in  1870,  22  were  dailies, 
with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  19,800;  3  tri-weeklies. 
with  a  circulation  of  lOjO;  1  semi-weekly,  with  a  circula- 
tion of  1000;  196  weeklies,  with  a  circulation  of  187,840; 
3  semi-monthlies,  with  3400  circulation  :  5  monthlies,  with 
3930  circulation  ;  2  bi-monthlies,  with  750  circulation ;  and 
1  quarterly,  with  700  circulation. 

CburvfuK. — In  1870  there  were  reported  by  the  census 
2763  churches,  with  I44G  church  edifices.  431.709  sittings, 
and  S.^J.730.3o2  of  church  property.  Of  these,  the  Baptists 
had  352  churches,  165  church  edifices,  50,690  sittings, 
$668,900  of  church  property.  In  1873,  according  to  the 
Jiapttut  Yftir  Book  for  187j,  the  regular  Baptists  had  379 
churches,  252  ordained  ministers,  20,734  members,  254 
t^unday  scliools,  20,541  teachers  and  scholars.  26,546  vol- 
umes in  Sunday  school  libraries,  and  $126,025  of  benevo- 
lent contributions,  aside  from  church  expenses.  There  are 
a  considerable  number  of  churches  of  the  minor  Baptist 
denominations,  as  Mennonites,  Tunkers,  '*  Church  of  God," 
etc.,  in  the  State,  enumer:ited  with  Baptists  in  the  census, 
but  not  in  the  i'ear  Book  statistics.  The  Christian  Con- 
nection had,  including  also  the  "  Disciples,''  in  1S70,  ac- 
cording to  the  census,  113  churches,  48  church  edifices, 
15,750  sittings,  and  $124,450  of  church  property.  The 
Congregationalists  had  187  churches,  125  church  edifices, 
33,925  sittings,  and  $529,570  of  church  property.  In  1874 
they  had,  according  to  the  Coiif/rerjativnnl  Quarlerly,  224 
churches,  198  ministers,  and  12,803  communicants.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1870  had  58  parishes,  36 
church  edifices,  9584  sittings,  and  $192,862  of  church  prop- 
erty. In  1874,  according  to  the  C/iurrh  Ahnanac,  there 
were  57  parishes,  45  clergymen,  2991  communicants,  3220 
Sunday  school  teachers  and  scholars,  and  $75,643  of  be- 
nevolent contributions,  aside  from  church  and  parish  ex- 
penses. The  Evangelical  Association  (Albright's)  had  in 
1870,32  churches.  11  church  editiees.  2400  sittings,  and 
S22.800  of  church  property;  in  1873  they  had  51  itinerant 
and  53  local  preachers,  70  churches,  and  4717  communi- 
cants. In  1870  the  Friends  had  82  meetings.  60  meeting- 
houses, 17.075  sittings,  and  $125,800  of  meeting-house 
property.  The  Lutherans  in  1870  had  79  churches,  45 
church 'edifices,  12,285  sittings,  and  $113,950  of  church 
property.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  1873  they 
had  122  churches.  79  ministers,  and  about  15,000  commu- 
nicants. The  Methodist  Church,  in  1870,  had  982  churches, 
492  church  edifices,  142,655  sittings,  and  $1,490,220  of 
church  property.  In  1873the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
had  4  conferences  within  the  State,  627  church  edifices, 
534  itinerant  and  868  local  preachers,  52,026  members,  be- 
sides probationers,  $1,839,892  of  church  property,  1035 
Sunday  schools,  and  73,433  Sunday  school  teachers  and 
scholars.  There  were  also  a  large  number  of  churches  ad- 
hering to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  many 
belonging  to  the  different  minor  Methodist  denominations. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  (including  the  Northern  and 
Southern  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches)  in  1870  had 
375  churches,  222  church  edifices,  64,890  sittings,  and 
$962,325  of  church  property.  In  1873  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  North,  had  2  synods,  10  presbyteries,  222  or- 
dained ministers,  348  churches,  and  10,991  members.  The 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  1873  had  5  presbyteries, 
58  ministers,  91  churches,  and  5396  members.  The  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church  in  1872  had  4  presbyteries, 
20  ministers,  about  30  churches,  and  nearly  4000  members. 
The  Reformed  Church  (late  Dutch)  in  1870,  had  4  churches, 
4  church  edifices,  1500  sittings,  and  $25,000  of  church  prop- 
erty. The  Reformed  Church  (late  German)  had  13  churches, 
13  church  edifices,  3950  sittings,  and  $46,000  of  church 
property.  Owing  to  the  arrangement  of  synods  and  classes,  I 
the  statistics  of  neither  of  these  churches"  for  the  State  can  | 
be  separated.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1870  had  | 
216  congregations,  165  church  edifices,  57,280  sittings,  and  j 
$1,216,150  of  church  property.  According  to  the  Viitholic 
^u■ec^>)7/,  in  1 874  they  had  1 35  priests. 250  churches,  chapels, 
and  stations,  but  only  108  church  edifices,  and  an  adherent 
population  of  about  70,000.  In  1870  there  were  28  Second 
Advent  churches,  with  10  church  edifices,  2950  sittings, 
and  $13,050  of  church  property.  There  were  3  Unitarian 
congregations.  2  church  edifices,  715  sittings,  and  $19,000 
of  church  property.  The  United  Brethren  in  Christ  (Ger- 
man Methodists)  in  1870  had  188  churches,  28  church  edi- 
fices, 10,445  sittings,  and  $69,250  of  church  property.  In 
1874  they  had  4  conferences.  327  churches,  171  ministers, 
and  7449  members.  The  Universalists  in  1870  had  35  con- 
gregations or  parishes,  15  church  edifices,  4465  sittings, 


and  899,525  of  church  property.  In  1S73  they  had  39 
parishes,  24  organized  churches,  1100  adherent  families, 
and  782  members.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
churches  of  the  minor  denominations,  such  as  Christian 
Union,  Christadelphians.  New  Jerusalem  Church,  etc..  and 
a  body  of  4000  or  more  Mormons,  not  included  in  the 
above  statement,  but  there  are  not  sufhcient  data  for  giving 
any  accurate  statistics  concerning  them. 

Coustitntiotif  Courts,  llepresentatiics  in  ConnresH,  etc. — 
When  Iowa  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  her 
people  had  adopted  a  constitution  which  remained  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  State  until  1857,  when  a  new  constitution 
was  prepared  by  a  convention  called  for  the  purpose,  and 
adopted  by  the  people.  This  constitution  remains  in  force 
to  the  present  time,  except  that  in  the  2d  article,  on  the 
right  of  suffrage,  the  word  "white"  was  stricken  out,  by 
vote  of  the  people  in  1868,  thus  giving  to  colored  persons 
the  same  privileges  and  responsibilities  as  were  before 
granted  to  whites  only.  That  section  now  provides  that 
'■  every  male  citizen  of  the  U.  S.,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  this  State  six 
months  next  preceding  the  election,  and  of  the  county  in 
which  he  claims  his  vote  sixty  days,  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  all  elections  which  are  now  or  hereafter  may  be 
authorized  by  law.  All  elections  by  the  people  shall  be  by 
ballot."  The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  fifty  mem- 
bers elected  for  four  years  in  senatorial  districts,  and  a 
house  of  representatives  of  100  members  elected  for  two 
years  in  representative  districts.  Senators  must  be  citi- 
zens and  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age;  representatives 
must  bo  citizens  and  not  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
The  sessions  of  the  legislatui'c  are  biennial.  The  execu- 
tive oflScersof  the  State — the  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  register  of  the  state  land-office — arc 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  State  at  the  general  election 
for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  judicial  department  com- 
prises a  supreme  court,  district  court,  and  circuit  court. 
The  supreme  court  consists  of  four  judges,  who  arc  elected 
by  the  people  and  serve  for  six  years,  but  are  so  classified 
that  their  terms  of  office  close  at  different  dates.  Each 
judge  in  succession  becomes  chief-justice  before  his  term 
expires.  The  supremo  court  is  both  a  court  of  errors  and  a 
court  of  appeal.  The  attorney-general  is  elected  for  two 
years,  and  the  reporter  aud  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  for 
four  years  each.  The  State  is  divided  into  fourteen  judi- 
cial districts,  and  every  four  years  the  people  of  each  dis- 
trict elect  one  judge  of  the  district  court,  one  judge  of  the 
circuit  court,  and  one  district  attorney,  who  serve  for  four 
years  each.  There  are  no  county  courts,  but  both  the  dis- 
trict and  circuit  courts  are  held  successively,  but  at  differ- 
ent times,  in  each  county  of  the  district.  Under  the  appor- 
tionment of  1S72  Iowa  has  nine  members  of  Congress. 

Counties. — There  are  99  counties  in  the  State,  and  the 
following  table  gives  their  population  by  sexes  in  1870,  and 
total  population  in  1860  and  1850; 


COCKTIES. 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee 

Appanoose 

Audubon , 

Benton 

Black  Hawk... 

Boone 

Bremer 

Buchanan 

Bucna  Vista... 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Cedar 

Cerro  Gordo... 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton  

Clinton  

Crawford 

Dallas 

Davis 

Decatur 

Delaware  

Des  Moines.... 

Dickinson 

Dubuque 

Emmet 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fremont 

Greene 

Grundy 

Guthrie 


Females,    Total  pop.   Total  pop.  Total  po; 
1870.  1870.  1S60.  1850. 


Males, 

Females, 

1870. 

1870. 

2,178 

1,804. 

2,470 

2,144 

9,319 

8,.549 

8,498 

7,958 

&i!l 

553 

]1,84G 

10,608  > 

11,381 

10,325 

7,.577 

7,007 

6,647 

5,881 

8,869 

8,165 

907 

678 

5,268 

4,683 

834 

768 

1,332 

1,119 

•-',923 

2,541 

10,297 

9,4:« 

2,634 

2,088 

1,156 

811 

5,228 

4,952 

4,473 

4,262 

868 

655 

14,45,') 

13,316 

18,694 

16,663 

1,387 

1,143 

6,392 

5,627 

7,898 

7,667 

6,197 

5,821 

8,998 

8,4.34 

14,191 

13,065 

74.5 

644 

20,013 

18,956 

757 

6:J5 

8,744 

8,229 

6,705 

5.063 

2..560 

2178 

5.980 

5.194 

2.462 

2,165 

3,472 

2.927 

3,758 

3,303 

3,982 

4,614 

17,868 

16,456 

1,212 

22,454 

21,706 

14,584 

12,528 

17,034 

1,585 

9,951 

1,602 

2,451 

5,464 

19.73! 

4,722 

1.967 

10,180 

8,735 

1,523 

27,771 

35,357 

2,.530 

12,019 

15,5115 

12,018 

17,432 

27,256 

1,.3S9 

38.909 

1,392 

16,973 

10,768 

4,738 

11,174 

4.627 

6.399 

7,061 


984 

1,533 

12,237 

11,931 

4.54 

8,496 

8,244 

4,232 

4,915 

7,906 

57 

3,724 

147 

281 

1,612 

12,949 

940 

58 

4,336 

5,427 

52 

20.728 

18,938 

383 

5,244 

13,764 

8,677 

11,024 

19,611 

180 

31,164 

103 

12,073 

3,744 

1,309 

5,074 

1,374 

793 

3,058 


777 
3,131 

672 
135, 
735  1 


3,941 


79 

3,873 
2,822 

854 
7,264 

96.T 
1.759 
12,988 

10,841 


1,244 
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1870. 


Hamilton. .. 
Ihu..Hck  ... 

,  [hirilin 

,  Ihini^on.... 

j  Henry 

I  Howard 

Humboldt.. 

Ida 

I  Iowa 

Jackson 

Jaspor 

.lerterson.... 
.TohiisOQ  .... 

Jones 

Kookuk 

Kossuth 

I.ee 


Linn 

Louisa 

Lucas 

Lyon 

Nia'lison 

:M;iliaska 

Mariiin  

.M;ir»h.lll 

iMills 

[Mitchell 

JMiinona 

'Monroe 

[.M'intKoinery 

IMu^icatine 

lO'lirien 

;  Osceola  (new  co.) 

rnt;o 

I';llii  .Mto 

I'lyiiiouth , 

I'uiahontas 

Polk 

Pottawattamie 

Poweshiek 

Ringgold 

Sac 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

nnioti 

Van  Huren 

\Vu|.,llo 

Wiurdii 

\Va>liington 

W.iviu* 

\V..i.>ler 

\Vinnfhago 

\Vinnishiek 

Woudliury , 

Worth 

Wright 

Total 


3,203 

S>i 

7,J00 

4,7."i9 

1U,9G4 

3,.'!99 

1,408 

124 

8,671 

n,6iSR 

11,C01 

9,248 

12,889 

10,273 

10,079 

1,824 

19,263 

16,2;W 

G,743 

6,368 

131 

7,325 

11,490 

12.579 

9,387 

4,808 

5,068 

1,995 

6,671 

3,.3.56 

11,175 

404 

5,292 

756 
1,245 

785 
14.527 
9,189 
8,4i6 
2,947 

775 

20,157 

1,358 

320 
6,088 
8,595 
3,635 
3,199 
9,0.59 
11,669 
9,286 
9,766 
5,853 
5,598 

820 

12.424 

3,477 

1,518 

1,275 

625,917 


2,852 

475 

6,624 

4,172 

10,499 

2,883 

1,188 

102 

7,973 

10,931 

10,515 

8,591 

11,999 

9,458 

9,3.15 

1,.?27 

17,.585 

14,847 

6,134 

5,020 

90 

6,.559 

11,018 

11,857 

8,195 

3,910 

4,514 

1,659 

6,053 

2,578 

10,513 

311 

4,683 

580 

9.54 

661 

13,330 

7,704 

7,125 

2,744 

636 

18,442 

1,182 

256 

5,563 

7,636 

3,354 

2,787 

8,613 

10,677 

8,694 

9,1.S6 

5,4.-M 

4,886 

742 

11,146 

2,695 

1,374 

1,117 


Tola!  pop.  I  Total  pop. 
1870.      i '      1860. 


6,055 

999 

l.'!,684 

8,931 

21,463 

6,282 

2,5%  1 

226| 

16,6441 

22,619 

22,116 

17,839 

24,898 

19,731 

19,4:i4 

3,351 

.37,210 

31,080 

12,877 

10,388 

221 

13,884 

22,.508 

24,436 

17,576 

8.718 

9,582 

3,6.54 

12,724 

5,934 

21,688 

715 

9,975 

1,336 

2,199 

1,446 

27,857 

16,893 

16,581 

5,691 

1,411 

38,.599 

2,640 

576 

11,651 

16,131; 

6,989  ■ 

.5,980 

17,672! 

22,346 1 

17,980 

18,9.52; 

11,287| 

10,484 

1,.5G2 

23,570 ! 

6,172: 

2,892 1 

2,392 


568,103  11,194,020 


1,699 
179 

5,440 

3,6§1 
18,701 

3,168 
332 
43 

8,029 
18,493 

9,883 
15,038 
17,.573 
13,306 
13,271 
416 
29  232 
18!947 
10,.370 

5,766 

7,3.19 

14,816 

16,813 

6,015 

4,481 

3,409 

832 

8,612 

1,256 

16,444 

8 

4,419 

132 

148 

103 

11,625 

4,968 

6,608 

2,923 

246 

25,969 

818 

10 

4,051 

6,285 

3,690 

2.012 

17,081 

14,518 

10,281 

14,2:i5 

6,409 

2,.504 

168 

13,942 

1,119 

766 

663 


Total  pop. 
1850. 


674,913 


8,707 


822 
7,210 
1,280 
9,904 
4,472 
3,007 
4,822 

18,801 

5,441 

4,9.i9 

471 

1,179 

5,989 

5,482 

338 


2,884 
5,731 

551 


4,513 

7,828 

615 


204 

12,270 

8,471 

961 

4,967 

340 


192,214 


Principal  Townn. — Davenport  and  Dubuque  are  the  only 
cities  of  from  20,000  to  2.'>,000  inhabitants  .■  Burlington, 
Keokuk,  and  Des  .Moines  (the  cu|iital)  have  from  I.%000  to 
20,000;  Council  UluIVs  is  the  only  city  having  between 
10,000  and  1,0,11011  inhabitants:  .\iu9catine,  Clinton,  Iowa 
City,  Cedar  Ra|]ids,  and  Olluinwa  have  from  fiOOD  to  8000  ; 
Lyons,  Waterloo,  Fort  Madison,  Fort  Dodge,  Mount  Ver- 


non, Cedar  Falls,  Sioux  City,  Oskaloosa,andMar6halltown 
have  from  4000  lo  11000  each. 

/Union/. — The  whole  region  lying  between  the  Missis- 
sijjjti  anil  Missouri  rivers  in  the  Xorth-west,  as  well  as 
much  of  the  country  S.  of  the  Mi-ssouri,  was  claimed  by 
the  French  on  the  ground  of  Marquette's  discoveries  in 
107:!,  and  was  transferred  to  Spain  by  treaty  in  ITfi.'.  In 
l.S(IO-01,  .Spain  ceded  it  buck  to  France,  and  it  was  .«old  as 
part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  to  the  V.  ^.  in  ISO.'!.  In 
1.S04  the  Louisiana  district,  which  incluiled  what  is  now  tlie 
State  of  Iowa,  was  placed  untler  the  jurisdiction  of  Indiana 
Territory,  but  the  ne.xt  year  it  was  organized  as  a  distinct 
Territory  witli  a  goverunient  of  its  own.  In  1812  the  name 
was  changed  to  Missiiuri  Territory.  In  1SS4  all  that  part 
of  Missouri  Territory  X.  of  the  i^tato  of  Missouri  and  Vi . 
of  the  Mississippi  was  jilaced  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Michigan  Territory.  In  lS;jfi,  "Wisconsin  Territory  was 
organized,  and  Iowa  made  a  district  of  it,  with  the  seat  of 
government  for  the  whole  Territory  fi.xed  at  Burlington. 
In  IS.TB,  Iowa  Territory  was  organized,  and  in  18'!9  the 
capital  of  the  Territory  removed  from  Burlington  to  Iowa 
City.  The  Territory  was  admitted  into  the  I'nion  us  a 
State,  with  (he  boundaries  described  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  Dec.  28,  1846.  In  18o".  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  the  capital  was  removed 
from  Iowa  City  to  Des  Moines,  where  it  now  remains.  The 
present  Territory  of  the  State  wns  for  many  years  in  pos- 
session of  the  Sioux,  Sac,  Fo.\.  and  Iowa  tribes  of  Indians, 
but  l)y  repeated  treaties  with  the  Indians  their  title  to  the 
land  was  extinguished,  and  they  all  removed  westward, 
until  in  1870  there  were  but  48  Indians  in  the  State.  A 
few  Frenchmen  had  settled  at  Montrose  and  Dubuque  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  some  French  pioneers 
and  American  hunters  had  long  lived  among  the  Indians, 
but  the  first  settlements  of  whiles  permitted  by  the  V.  S. 
government  within  tho  present  limits  of  Iowa  were  made  in 
18.3.3-34  at  Fort  Madison.  Burlington,  and  Dubuque.  The 
first  counties  organized  were  Des  Jloiius  and  Dubuque. 
Tho  first  train  of  cars  run  in  Iowa  started  from  Daven])ort 
in  1Sj5  over  tho  Missis>i]»pi  and  Missouri  road.  Sinei^  its 
admission  to  the  Inion  ttic  growth  of  Iowa  has  been  rapid 
and  uninterrupted,  and  its  prosperity  steady.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  civil  war  the  State,  under  I  he  man- 
agement of  the  patriotic  governor,  Kirkwood,  made  great 
exertions,  and  iluring  the  war  sent  8;), (100  men,  its  full 
quota,  into  the  lield.  Iluring  tliat  period  the  wi\es,  sis- 
ters, and  daughters  of  its  sohliers,  by  the  aid  of  agricultu- 
ral machinery,  jdantcd,  gathered,  and  harvested  its  crops, 
and  kept  the  State  up  to  its  full  measure  of  productiveness, 
and  when  peace  returned  its  prosperity  and  resources  were 
found  to  bo  very  slightly  impaired. 
Oovernom  of  the  State. — 


TEimiTonY. 

Uoliert  Loeas 18.18-11 

John  Chambers 1841—16 

James  Clark 1840-16 

Statu. 

Ansel  BrigKs 1S46-,50 

Stephen  Hempstead. .  .18.'i0-,')4 


.Tames  W.  (irimes.,.. 

ICal|ib  I'.  Lowe 

Saiiiiiel  .1.  Kirkwood. 

William  M.  Stone 

Samuel  Merrill 


.l.s.'.4-.5S 

.lK.'i8-fill 
.ISIIIMU 
.18C>4-«S 
.186,8-72 


Cyrus  C.  Carpenter 1872-76 

.Samuel  J.  Kirkwood. .  .1876- 


Elcrtoral  and  Pvpnlar  Vnle  at  PrcHitientiaf  Elrclionn. — 
Iowa  was  not  admitted  into  tho  Union  as  a  State  until  1811'), 
and  her  first  Presidential  vote  was  at  tho  election  of  1848. 
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CaQtIldntcs  wtio  rfcelTCd  tb« 
olocloral  vote. 


18481  Lewis  Cass  P 

iW.O.  Butler  V.-P 

1852|FraMklin  Pierce  P 

William  K.  King  V,-P. 
1866  J.ihn  C.  I'rem.inl  P 

W.  L.  Daytou  V.-P 


1860 

1864 
1,868 
1872 


Abraham  Lincoln  P.. 
II.  Hamlin  V.-P 


Abraham  Lincoln  P \ 

A.  Johnson  V.-P / 

U.  S.  i:rant  P 1 

.Schuyler  Colfax  V.-P / 

U.S.  Ilrant  P I 

Henry  Wilson  V.-P / 


Pop. 
volo. 


12,093 
17,763 
43,964 

70,409 

89,075 
120,399 
131,666 


'Zach.  Taylor  P 1 

IM.  l-illm<ire  V.-P I 

Wiulleld  Scott  P | 

W.  A.lirabam  V. 


P.. 

James  Bueliaiian  P.. 
J.  C.  Breekenridgo  V 


S.  A.  Douglas  P 

H.  V.  Johnson  V.-P.. 


::.■} 


(i.  n.  MeClellan  P 1 

(i.  II.  IVndlelim  V.-P....  f 

Horatio  Sevmonr  P ) 

I'.  P.  Itlalr'V.P f 

I  Ilttraee  lireeley  P \ 

H.  Uralz  Brown  V.-P i 


Pop. 
vote. 


Candidatca. 


11,084 
16,8.56 
36,170  I 

55,111 

49,596 
74,040 
71,190 


luren  P ) 


Martin  Van  Bu 
C.  K.  Adams  V 
J.  P.  Hale  P 
C.  W.  Julian  V.-P. 

M.  Fillmore  P 

A.  J.  Donelson  V.-P. 

J.  Bell  P 

E.  Everett  V.-P 

J.  C.  Breekenridge  P. 
Joseph  Lane  V.-P 


C.  O'Conor  P.. 


1,126 
1,604 
9,180 
1,763 
1,048 


2,221 


Wo  acknowledge  our  obligations  for  many  facts  relative 
to  the  [physical  and  political  geography  and  history  of  Iowa, 
to  Prof.  C.  A.  White's  .Manniif  of  the  Phi/nicat  Oeofjmphy 
and  InHtitntiunH  of  Intra,  published  in  1874. 

L.  P.  BnoCKKTT. 

loiva,  a  river  in  the  Stale  of  the  same  name,  rises  In 
Hancock  Co.,  near  the  Minnesnla  line,  Hows  S.  K.  for  300 
iiiilefl,  jiassing  by  Io\va  City,  the  former  capital  of  the  Staid, 
and  enters  the  Mississippi  3.'>  miles  N.  ol  Burlington.  It 
is  navigable  for  small  stcaincra  to  Iowa  City.  80  miles  from 
tho  mouth. 


lown,  county  of  S.  E.  Central  Town.  It  is  rolling  and  fer- 
tile; callle,  grain,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  Area.  .'I'O 
«(|uare  mibs.  It  is  on  the  Iowa  Kiverand  the  Chicago  Uock 
Island  and  Pucille  R.  R.     Cap.  Marengo.     Pop.  16,61 1. 

Iowa,  county  of  the  S.  \V.  of  Wisconsin.  Area,  nliont 
".'ill  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  liy  Wisconsin 
River.  The  surface  is  somewhat  broken.  Timber  is  nut 
abundant.  The  soil  is  very  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  lin<| 
wool  are  staple  products.  Lead  is  extensively  mined,  nlid 
copper  and  zinc  are  found.  Cnrringea  ond  wagons  nro 
leading  manufactures.     Cap.  Dodgcville.     Pop.  24,i44. 
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Iowa,  tp.  of  Allamakee  co.,  la.     Pop.  :U7, 

Iowa,  tp.  of  Benton  co.,  la.     Pop.  2639. 

Iowa,  tp.  of  Cedar  eo.,  la.     Pop.  116S. 

Iowa,  tp.  of  Dubuque  co.,  la.     Pop.  878. 

Iowa,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  la.     Pop.  125. 

Iowa,  tp.  of  Iowa  co.,  la.     Pop.  962. 

Iowa,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  la.     Pop.  1209. 

Iowa,  tp.  of  iMarshall  co..  la.     Pop.  112:i. 

Iowa,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  la.     Pop.  10G2. 

Iowa,  tp.  of  Winnebago  co.,  la.     Pop.  436. 

Iowa,  tp.  of  Wright  CO.,  la.     Pop.  204. 

Iowa,  tp.  of  I>oni])han  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  oo31. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College.     See  Appendix. 

Iowa  Centre,  post-v.  of  Indian  Creek  tp.,  Story  co., 
Tfi.,  S  mills  tVi>m  Xcvada,  a  station  on  tbo  Chicago  and 
Noi-tli-wc^U-rn  R.  K.     Pop.  24S. 

Iowa  <'ity,  city,  cap.  of  Johnson  co,,  la.,  at  the  head 
of  oavigatinu  of  the  Iowa  River,  and  on  the  Chicago  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  130  miles  E.  of  Des  Moines.  It 
was  (18.39-55)  the  capital  of  Iowa  Territory  and  State,  and 
the  buildings  and  grounds  of  what  was  formerly  the  capitol 
are  now  occupied  by  the  State  Uni\ersity.  There  are  4 
fiouring-mills,  and  manufactures  of  woollen?,  flax,  oil,  etc., 
1  monthly,  1  semi-monthly,  1  daily,  and  4  weekly  news- 
papers, 15  churches,  2  national  banks,  good  schools,  public 
and  private,  fine  county  and  other  puljlic  building;*,  hos- 
pital, etc.  Tlic  city  has  a  large  local  trade.  Poj).  of  tp. 
outside  of  city,  2 ISO  ;  of  city,  5914,  increased  .^^ince  census. 
N.  II.  lIuAiNERD,  Ed.  "Iowa  Citv  Rrpltblic.vn." 
Iowa  C'ollege,  the  oldest  college  in  Iowa,  was  founded 
in  1847  by  an  association  of  Congregationalists  and  Pres- 
byterians, and  established  at  Davenport.  The  latter  with- 
drew in  1852.  Like  early  Now  England  colloges.  it  is 
under  no  ecclesiastical  control,  and  no  sectarian  inrtucnce 
is  exerted.  A  freshman  class  was  formed  in  ISolt;  hidies 
.admitted  1857;  a  four  years*  scientific  course  established 
iyf>7.  It  has  graduated  58  young  men  and  01  young 
ladies;  of  the  latter,  56  graduated  from  the  ladies'  course 
(three  years),  and  5  from  the  college  classical  course.  The 
scientific  course  contains  some  studies  usually  deemed  post- 
graduate. Preparation  for  it  includes  the  same  Latin  and 
(Jreck  as  preparation  for  the  classical  course.  Civil  en- 
gineering and  surveying  are  taught  with  practice;  also 
cliomistry  and  physics  in  both  courses,  recitations  nud 
la!)oratory-work  occupying  alternate  weeks.  English  is 
taught  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  sources  on  the  thorough  plan 
of  Prof.  E.  A.  March,  LL.D.,  in  Lafayette  College,  Pa. 
Normal  instruction,  a  ycnr's  course,  is  contemplated,  the 
special  training  in  methoils  being  open  to  students  in  all 
tlio  courses,  and  the  English  department  becoming  a  model 
or  practice  school :  normal  students  to  teach  in  its  classes 
one  hour  a  day.  Classes  in  the  ladies'  course  recite  with 
college  classes  to  the  college  professors.  There  is  a  classi- 
cal academy  preparing  for  both  courses.  The  aim  of  the 
founders  has  been  not  to  compete  in  mere  numbers,  but  to 
surpass  in  standard  of  scholarship,  thoroughness,  and  dis- 
cipline ordinary  AVestern  institutions.  The  professors  are 
eagerly  sought  for  their  superior  qualitications  by  older 
Eastern  institutions,  and  the  progress  of  the  college  has 
been  crippled  thereby,  as  well  as  by  losses  by  fire.  It  is 
supplied  with  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  The 
new  Central  College,  erected  1S72,  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
convenient  college-building  in  Iowa.  The  annual  number 
of  students  is  250. 

In  1800  the  college  was  removed  from  Davenport  to 
Poweshiek  co.,  iu  the  centre  of  the  State,  where  Hon.  J.  B. 
tJrinnell  had  founded  a  colony-town  bearing  his  name, 
composed  of  Eastern  people  entirely,  in  which  no  intoxi- 
cating liquor  is  sold,  and  there  are  no  lager-beer  saloons, 
billiard-rooms,  or  other  places  of  lounging  and  dissipa- 
tion. The  largest  Protestant  church  W.of  Chicago  is  here 
-a  Congregational  church  of  over  530  members.  The  re- 
ligions influences  of  the  college  have  alw.ays  been  very 
strong,  though  unsectarian.  Nearly  half  of  its  male  grad- 
uates have  chosen  the  Christian  ministry  ;  some  are  forei^^n 
missionaries.  Its  endowment  is  less  than  SlOO.OOO.  and  Us 
two  largest  benefactions  have  been — $30,000,  for  the  cn- 
(Uiwment  of  the  presidency,  by  Hon.  Samuel  Williston  of 
Easthnmpton,  Mass.,  and  $20,000,  for  the  Liitin  professor- 
ship, by  the  late  Aaron  Benedict,  Esq..  of  Waterburv,  Conn. 
It  holils  the  most  central  position  in  the  State,  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Cen- 
tral R.  R.  of  Iowa,  connecting  every  section  of  the  State. 

Geo.  F.  Magoun. 
Iowa   Falls,  city  of   Hardin  co.,  Ta..  on   the  Illinois 
Coiitr.il  R.  R.,  and  I4;i  miles  W.  of  Dubuque,  on  the  Iowa 
River,  which  here  has  a  succession  of  rapids  which  give 


name  to  the  town.     The  scenery  here  is  remarkably  fine, 

and  the  city  itself  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  State. 
It  was  founded  in  1S50,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1870. 
It  has  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  fine  graded  school,  and  sev- 
eral churches.  0.  W.  Garrison,  Ed.  '•Sentinel." 

lOAVa  Indians,  a  tribe  of  aborigines  of  the  Dakota 
stock,  formerly  inhabiting  Iowa  and  Northern  Missouri. 
They  were  closely  allied,  not  by  race,  but  hy  association, 
to  tlie  Sac  (Sauk)  and  Fox  Indians.  They  at  present  num- 
ber 225  souls.  They  occupy  10,000  acres  of  the  Great 
Nemaha  reservation  ;  the  rest  belong  to  a  band  of  Sacs  and 
Foxes.  The  lowas  arc  superior  ih  industry  and  intelli- 
gence to  most  Indians.  They  receive  a  handsome  annuity 
from  the  government,  and  sustain  an  orphan  asylum. 

Iowa  Point,  post-v.  of  Iowa  tp.,  Doniphan  co,,  Kan., 
on  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Atchison  and  Nebraska 
R.  R.     Pup.  242. 

Ipa'l'a,  post-v.  of  Fulton  CO.,  111.,  in  Pleasant  tp.,  on 
the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.  (BuJa  and  Rush- 
ville  division).     It  has  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  488. 

Ip'ecac,  an  important  drug,  the  dried  root  of  CephaeUs 
Fpecaciifnilia.  a  small  shrubby  perennial  plant,  natural  or- 
der Rnbiacea?,  growing  in  damp,  shady  forests  in. Brazil. 
The  root  is  slender,  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  and 
marked  with  annular  ridges.  The  stem  is  also  slender,  and 
rises  but  a  few  inches  from  the  ground.  The  plant  bears  sel- 
dom more  than  six  leaves;  the  flowers  are  white  and  very 
small,  and  collected  into  a  closely  packed  grouji  surmount- 
ing a  round  axillary  footstalk.  The  root  is  gathered  l)y 
the  natives,  cleaned,  dried,  and  exported  in  large  bags  or 
bales.  It  yields  a  fawn-colored  powder  of  peculiar  smell  and 
acrid  bitter  taste.  Its  active  principle  is  an  alk:iIoitl,cmfrm, 
which,  when  ]uire,is  a  white  uncrystallizable  powder,  difli- 
cultly  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  Tlic  common 
impure  article  of  the  shops  is  in  transparent  browuish-red 
scales,  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  iu  w.vter  and  alcohol. 
Ipecac.  locally,  is  mildly  irritant,  but  some  persons  are  so 
susceptible  that  merely  opening  a  bottle  of  the  ])owderwilI 
cause  sneezing,  and  even  an  asthmatic  seizure.  Taken 
internally  in  minute  doses,  as  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  a 
grain,  ipecac,  like  other  irritants,  tends  to  increase  the  ap- 
petite and  promote  digestive  vigor.  In  somewhat  larger 
quantities  it  disturbs  the  stomach,  and  causes  relaxation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimenlary  canal  and  air- 
passages,  with  accompanying  increase  of  their  secretions. 
In  large  dose  it  causes  speedy  vomilin*:  and  nausea,  and 
a  still  greater  effect  on  the  mucous  membranes  just  men- 
tioned. Ipecac  is  accorilingly  used  in  small  dose  as  a 
stomachic  tonic,  in  somewhat  larger  as  a  relaxer  of  the  dry 
and  stiffened  condition  of  the  respiratory  mucous  mem- 
brane iu  the  first  stage  of  a  catarrh,  and  in  still  larger  doses 
as  an  emetic.  With  certain  precautious  the  emetic  effect 
even  of  a  large  dose  may  be  avoided,  and  thus  given  ipecac 
is  a  valuable  remedy  in  dysentery.  Powdered  ipecac  and 
opium.  1  part  each,  ancl  potassium  sulphate,  8  parts,  form 
the  well-known  "compound  ipecac  powder  "  or  "  Dover's 
powder."  Edward  Curtis. 

Iphic'ratcs,  b.  about  419  b.  c,  was  an  Athenian  gen- 
eral, and  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  Corinthian 
war(oDj-^iS7  B.C.)  by  organizing  a  force  of  light  troops,  pel- 
tastic,  with  which  he  routed  the  Lacedaemonian  army  near 
Corinth  in  302  B.  c.  After  the  peace  of  .Vntalcidas  he  went 
to  Thrace,  where  ho  fought  in  the  service  of  Cofys,  whose 
daughter  he  married,  and  where  he  founded  the  city  of 
Drys.  In  377  he  commanded  the  Greek  auxiliaries  who 
followed  Pharnabazus,  the  Persian  satrap,  on  his  campaign 
against  Egypt.  A  disagreement  arose  between  the  Greek 
and  the  Persian  commanders,  and  Iphierates  fled  to  Athens, 
where  Pharnabazus  tried  to  arraign  him  for  treachery,  but 
failed.  In  the  social  war  Iphierates  once  more  commanded 
the  Athenians,  but  though  successful,  was  again  accused 
and  acquitted.  D.  about  .SoO  b.  c.  Cornelius  Xepos  has 
given  a  short  sketch  of  his  life. 

Iphigeni'a,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytem- 
nestra.  When  the  Greek  fleet  lay  bound  by  a  dead  calui 
in  the  port  of  Aulis,  the  seer  Calchas  declared  that  the 
wrath  of  Diana  was  the  cause  of  the  calamity.  Agamem- 
non had  (»ffended  the  go.ldess  in  former  days  by  killing  a 
stag  in  her  grove,  and  in  order  to  propitiate  her  ho  had 
vowed  to  sacriflce  the  most  beautiful  born  to  him  within  a 
year,  but  as  this  happened  to  he  Iphigenia.  he  had  not  ful- 
filled the  vow.  Iphigenia  was  now  brought  to  Aulis,  but 
when  carried  to  the  altar  to  be  sacrificed,  Diana  hei'self 
took  her  away  and  brought  her  to  Tauris,  where  she  offici- 
ated as  priestess  to  the  heaven-fallen  image  of  the  goddess. 
In  after  years  Orestes,  her  brother.camc  to  Tauris  with  the 
purpose  of  carrying  away  this  image,  but  was  captured 
and  brought  to  the  priestess  to  suffer  death  in  at(uiement 
for  his  intended  crime.     The  brother  and  sister  recognized 
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each  other,  and  flcj  with  the  divino  imago.  This  subject 
has  been  used  by  Euripides,  Haciao,  and  Goetho  for  trage- 
dies, and  by  Gluck  for  an  opera. 

lpoma>a.     Sec  Jalap. 

Ipsambul.     ?ee  Abu  Sambul. 

Ip'sara,  or  Psara,  a  small  island  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  W.  of  .Scio.  belongs  to  Turkey.  It  is  rocky 
and  barren,  but  was  densely  peopled  and  very  prosperous 
before  the  Greek  revolution;  but  having  been  taken  by  the 
Turks  in  ISJ4,  its  eonnncrce  was  destroyed,  its  agriculture 
fell  into  decavi  and  its  population  decreased  very  much. 
At  present  its  inhabitants  live  mostly  by  fishing. 

Ip'sus  [(Jr. 'Ii^ov?  or  *Ii^o5],  small  town  of  Phrygia,  Asia 
Minor,  celebrated  for  the  great  battle  fought  there  (b.  c.  .'>0l) 
between  King  Antigonus  and  his  son,  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetcs.  and  the  combined  forces  of  Cassandek.  LvsiMAcnrs, 
Ptolkmy,  and  SELErrrs  (see  these  names),  in  which  An- 
tigonus was  slain  and  his  dominions  conquered.  In  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  a.  d.  Ipsus  was  the  seat  of 
a  Christian  bishopric.  It  has  been  Identified  with  the 
modern  fpsih'  Ifissar. 

Ips^AVich,  town  of  England,  tho  capital  of  Suffolk,  on 
tlio  <_)rwell,  which  is  navigable  here  I'or  vessels  of  200  tons 
burden.  It  has  many  good  educational  institutions,  among 
which  are  a  grammar  school,  founded  by  Cardinal  Wolscy, 
who  was  born  here,  a  mechanics'  institution,  and  a  work- 
ingmen's  college;  large  iron  and  soap  factories  and  exten- 
sive shipbuilding  docks.     Pop.  43,lo(J. 

Ipswich,  town  t)f  Queensland,  Australia,  on  tho  Bremer, 
was  incorporated  into  a  municipality  in  1800,  and  is  a  grow- 
ing and  jirosperous  place.     Pop.  5092. 

Ipswich,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Esse.\  co.,  Mass.,  27  miles 
N.  K.  of  Boston,  on  the  Eastern  11.  R.  and  on  Ipswich 
River,  S  miles  from  the  sea,  has  mauufacUires  of  shoes, 
soap,  boxes,  hosiery,  isinglass,  2  wotpllen,  2  planing,  3  saw, 
and  2  grist  mills,  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  public  library, 
a  ladies'  seminary,  savings  bank,  6  churches,  an  insane 
flpylum,  and  a  house  of  correction.  Tho  taking  of  clams 
employs  some  200  men.     Pop.  3720. 

E.  L,  Daveni'out,  Ed.  "Chronicle." 

I'ra,  tp.  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1  jSO. 

Ira,  post-tp  of  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.  It  contains  3  villages 
and  t  churches.     Pop.  2014. 

Ira,  post-tp.  of  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  5  miles  S.  W.  of  West 
Rutland.     It  has  manufactures  of  lime.     Pop.  413. 

Irak'-.-lj'emee,  the  central  province  of  Persia,  trav- 
ersed by  rangc-'^  of  naked  and  barren  mountains,  which 
Irnm  the  high  Klhoorz  In  the  W.  by  degrees  lower  down 
into  a  desert  table-land  in  the  E.  Tho  valleys  along  the 
rivers,  some  of  which  lose  themselves  in  the  desert,  are  fer- 
tile, and  the  pmvinco  contains  several  of  tho  largest  cities 
of  the  empire,  su(di  as  Teheran,  Ispahan,  and  Koom. 

Irali'-Ar'abcc,  province  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  between 
tlic  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  westward  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  desert.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  Scleucia, 
and  Ctcsiphon,  and  is  inliabited  by  nomadic  Arabs.  Cap. 
Bassora  or  Basra. 

Iran.     See  Persia. 

Iran'iaiis  [from  Irfiu.  the  native  namo  of  Persia],  a 
branch  of  the  Ar^'an  or  Indo-European  family,  now  com- 
prising the  Persians.  Armenians.  Afghans.  Kurds,  and  sev- 
eral isolated  tribes  in  Beloochistan  and  India,  tho  river 
Turin?  properly  forming  their  eastern  boundary,  although 
tlin  Parsccs  ( so  called  from  their  Persian  origin)  are  nu- 
merous in  Bombay.  Their  original  scat  appears  to  have 
been  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus.  whence  they  spread  in 
various  directions,  especially  occupying  tho  great  plateau 
of  Persia  and  the  mnuutaino\is  region  of  Armenia;  they 
also  pcnetrnfed  Asia  .Minor,  and  during  tho  flourishing  pe- 
riod of  tlio  Persian  c-mpirc  dwelt  as  far  N.  as  the  Caucasus 
and  ostat.iislicd  colonics  in  the  Crimea.  They  intermin- 
gled with  kindred  tribc-s,  and  the  modern  Persians  havo 
a  large  infusion  of  Georgian  and  Circassian  blood,  so  that 
their  complexion  is  fairer  and  their  features  more  regular 
than  are  found  among  the  Afghans,  who  are  probably  tho 
br'.^t  typo  of  the  jinrcly  Irnnie  race,  of  whicii  in  ancient 
times  the  Medes  and  !*crsians  were  the  mo>*t notable  repre- 
sentatives. The  Modes  are  tho  first  Iranio  race  specially 
mentioned  in  history.  According  to  Bcrosus.  they  wcro  a 
powerful  ppopto  jis  early  as  2100  n.  c,  when  a  Median  dy- 
nasty ruled  iu  Babylonia  :  but  at  a  later  perioil  tins  wna 
expelled,  and  tho  Medcs  became,  at  least  nominally,  sub- 
jcet  to  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  from  which  they  were 
the  first  of  the  pubjeet  tribes  to  rev(dt;  and  xvith  this  revolt 
llcroilotus  begins  hi«i  history  of  I  he  .Median  empire,  whofio 
limits  do  not  iippe:ir  to  have  been  x  cry  accurately  drfineij. 
In  general,  it  m:iy  be  said  to  have  extended  on  tho  N.  to 


the  mountains  near  Atropatene,  on  tho  S.  to  Susiana,  on 
the  E.  to  tho  Caspian,  an4  on  the  W.  to  tho  river  Zagros, 
which  separated  it  from  .Assyria  and  Babylonia.  Tlie  an- 
cient Persians  were  essentially  identical  with  tho  Medcs, 
though  somewhat  ruder;  both  were  divided  into  various 
tribes  and  clans,  the  names  of  which,  and  little  more,  havo 
been  preserved  by  Heroilotus.  For  tho  partial  recovery  of 
the  ancient  Iranic  language  wo  are  mainly  indebted  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Sanskrit.  Its  oldest  phases  lie  buried 
in  tho  sacred  books  of  the  Parsccs  and  in  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions of  the  time  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Xerxes.  The 
name  Zcud  has  been  improperly  applied  to  this  language: 
this  properly  belongs  to  a  translation  into  the  Pclilcvi  of 
the  s.acred  book  of  tho  Zeml-Avata;  recent  German  ])hi- 
lologists  stylo  tho  language  the  Old  Bactrian.  The  first 
attempt  at  a  grammar  of  this  language  was  made  by  llaug 
in  his  Etssaifs  on  (he  Sticrrd  Lmufuaijc,  Writuirf,  and  ReU'j- 
ion  of  the  /'«rsrc»  (Bombay,  18G2);  in  18G4,  Ju.sti  published 
a  f/tiitdliiich  drr  /^cudnprache,  in  which  ho  gave  a  lexicon 
of  the  Old  Bactrian.  to  which  valuable  additions  were  made 
by  Lagarde  in  his  lieitraf/c  :.*()■  baL'tn'irhcn  Lrjicor/rnphie 
(ISOS);  in  18t»7  appeared  .'Spiegel's  (i  rani  mat  if:  drr  Alt- 
bffktrischcn  Sprarhc.  The  Pchlcvi  is  Iranic,  and  was  prob- 
ably used  as  a  literary  language  from  about  tiic  third  cen- 
tury;  it  is  known  through  inscriptions,  coins,  and  gems, 
and  the  translation  of  the  Arcsta  and  a  few  other  religious 
books;  it  maintained  itself  until  the  development  of  the 
modern  Persian,  which  is  Ininic  in  its  gramnmtic  struc- 
ture, but  contains  a  large  number  of  Araldc  words.  E.  of 
the  territory  of  modern  Persia  arc  tho  more  purely  Iranic 
dialects  of  tho  Afghans  and  Beloochecs,  and  \V.  of  these 
those  of  Ossetes.  Kurds,  nnd  Armenians.  Tho  Iranians 
may  bo  considered  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  In- 
do-Europeans  of  .Asia  and  Europe.  .A.  few  of  them  are 
nomadic,  but  the  majority  arc  agriculturists,  craftsmen, 
and  traders,  (See  Spiegel's  Erdnische  Altcrthnmskunde, 
Leipsic.  1S71-73.) 

I'rasburg,  tp.  and  post-v..  county-seat  of  Orleans  co., 
Vt.  It  has  a  national  bank,  manufactures  of  lumber,  and 
tho  county  buildings.  It  is  42  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  iMontpclicr. 
Pop.  lOSa. 

Irbit',  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Irbit  and  the  Nisa.  It  is  famous  for 
its  annual  fair,  held  in  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
and  attended  by  a  great  number  of  Euro])can  and  Asiatic 
merchants.  It  is  the  largest  fair  in  Russia,  next  to  that 
of  Nishni-Novgorod,  and  goods  from  China,  India,  Per- 
sia, and  Europe  to  tho  value  of  $2.'», 000,000  arc  brought 
together  and  disposed  of.     Pop.  3100. 

Ire'dell,  county  in  tho  W.  of  North  Carolina.  Area. 
600  square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  fertile,  and  well  watered 
and  timbered.  Gidd  is  found  in  some  parts.  Cattle,  grain, 
tobacco,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  Tho  county  is 
traversed  by  tho  Western  R.  R.  of  North  Carolina.  Cap. 
Statcsville. '  Pop.  10,931. 

Iredell  (James),  b.  at  Lewes.  Sussex  co.,  England,  Oct. 
5, 17ol.  and  settled  in  North  Carolina  in  17fi!^;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1 770,  took  an  nc'live  ]iart  in  the  cause  of  indc- 
pcnilcnce,  was  elevated  to  the  judicial  bench  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  1777.  and  in  171'0  was  appointed  one  of  the  associate 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  Ho  was  a  man 
of  extensive  learning  and  great  ability,  lie  published  in 
1700  tho  Lavs  nf  North  Oaroh'na  17-1590.  D.  ot  Edenton, 
N.  C,  Oct.  20,  1799.  A.  II.  Sti;i*iiens. 

Iredell  {.Iamhs.  Ju.).  son  of  James  Iredell,  b.  in  North 
Carolina  Nov.  2,  KS."^.  at  Edenton;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  for  a  number 
of  years,  nnd  Speaker  of  the  House  part  of  the  time.  In  the 
war  of  1S12  ho  commandecl  a  company  of  volunteers  who 
went  to  repel  a  threatened  British  invnsion  at  Norfolk.  Va. 
In  |Sl',l  he  was  appointed  to  the  circuit  court  bcneh  of  his 
State.  In  IS27  he  was  elected  governor  of  North  Carolina. 
and  was  U,  S.  Senator  from  that  State  IS28-3I.  Aftcrthis 
he  was  a  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  tho  State  supreme 
court,  puhliahing  thirteen  volumes  of  law  and  eight  of 
equity  reports.     D.  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Apr.  13.  IS.^.l. 


Anr.  i:t.  ISj.i. 
A.  H.  Sti:i"Hi:n.s. 


Irc'land  [Gr.  '\ove(ivia,*Upvi)\  Lat.  Ilibtrnia,  Jbcniia, 
Iicrnu,  ,/iivrrna  ;  Celtic  or  Erse,  /crnr,  AVui],  tho  seoond 
largest  of  the  British  isles  (soe  (iRKAT  Britain),  lies  be- 
tween bit.  61°  28'  and  .OJ"  23'  N.,  and  lorn  6<^  20'  and  I0« 
20'  W.  of  Greenwich.  It  is  washed  on  three  sides  hy  the 
open  Arlantie,  and  sepnraled  from  Great  Britain  hy  the 
Irish  Ciiannel  or  Sea.  Its  greatest  length  is  ."03  miles,  iU 
greatest  breadth  177,  and  it  has  an  area  of  .'■2,2S.*i  pquaro 
miles,  oxolusivo  of  that  of  \'JC>  smaller  islands  belonging  lo 
it,  whoso  area  is  210  stpuirc  miles. 

Hi'licf. —  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  Island  consists 
of  a  level  or  undulating  plain,  filling  up  nearly  tho  nbolo 
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centre  from  sea  to  sea,  and  consisting  to  a  great  extent  of 
bogs,   which  are   incapable  of  cultivation    and  impart  a 
'dreary  aspect  to  the  country.     The  most  extensive  ol'  these 
bog3  is  that  of  Allen.     The  hills  generally  rise  in  isolated 
groups  near  the  sea.     If  we  assume  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
to  rise  to  the  extent  of  only  500  feet,  they  would  cover  77 
jier  cent,  of  the  entire  surface,  and  the  hills  would  rise 
above  them  in  the  shape  of  more  than  100  islands,  encir- 
cling a  shallow  central  sea.     The  most  elevated  of  these 
mountains  are  in  South-western  Ireland,  where  the  Cam 
Tual  rises  to  a  height  of  3404  feet.     The  Wicklow  Moun- 
tains near  the  E.  coast  culminate  in  the  Lugnaquilla  (.'J0.39 
feet).     In  Mayo  the  mountains  attain  a  height  of  26.3S  feet ; 
in  (he  X.  of  Ireland  they  rise  to  2228  feet  (Mount  Sawel), 
and  in  the  county  of  Antrim  to  1802  feet  (Mount  Trostan). 
Ifi/drn;ji-<ipfiJ/. — The  rivers  of  Ireland  flow  for  the  greater 
part  through  plains,  enlarging  sometimes  into  lakes,  and 
navigable  in  several  instances  almost  to  their  source.     The 
.Shannon  is  the  most  important  amongst  them.     It  rises  in 
the  county   of  Cavan    at  an   elevation   of   .'.45   feet  above 
the  sea,  .and  enters  the  sea  below  the  city  of  Limerick.     It 
forms  several  lakes,  amongst  which  Loughs   Allen,  Ree, 
.and  Derg  are  the  most  important,  and  is  navigable  as  high 
u])  as  the  former,  a  small  portion  above  Limerick  excepted, 
where  navigation  is  obstructed  by  the  rapids  of  Doonass. 
It  frequently  inundates  the  surrounding  country,  in  spite 
of   expensive  engineering   works    erected    to   regulate  its 
course.     The  Lee  is  only  a  small  river,  but  forms  the  im- 
jiortant  harbor  of   Cork.      The  Barrow  enters  the  sea  at 
Waterford,  and  is  navigable  as  far  as  .\thy,  whence  there  is 
a  canal  to  Dublin.     The  Llffey  is  remarkable  solely  because 
it  enters  Dublin  Bay.     The  Boyne  is  the  most  important 
river  on  the  B.  coast  of  Ireland.     It  is  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  (1690),  but  navigable  only 
for  20  miles  above  its  mouth.    The  Bann  rises  in  the  Mourne 
Alountains,  and  after  .a  course  of  40  miles  it  enters  Lough 
Neagh.     It  leaves  that  lake  at  the  north-western  corner, 
and  enters  the  sea  below  Coleraine.     Owing  to  its  r.apid 
course  it  is  navigable  only  in  parts.     The  Foyle  flows  into 
a  bay  on  the  N.  coast  of  Ireland,  6  miles  below  London- 
derry.    The  Erne  forms  several  important  lakes,  and  is 
navigable  almost  throughout  its  entire  length.     The  Cor- 
ril)  forms  the  discharge  of  Lough  Corrib,  and  enters  the 
sea  at  Gal  way,  on  the  AV.  coast  of  Ireland.    A  subterranean 
river,  5  miles  in  length,  connects  Lough  Corrib  with  Lough 
Mask.     Ireland  abounds  in   lakes.     The  most  important 
amongst  them  are  Lough  Neagh  (15S  square  miles),  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  country:  the  lower  Lough  Erne 
(4."i  square  miles);  Lough  Mask  (.'i4   square  miles);  and 
Lough  Corrib  (08  square  miles) ;  Loughs  Derg  (36  square 
miles)  and  Ree  (50  square  miles). 

Climate. — The  temperature  of  the  central  part  bf  the 
country  has  been  estimated  at  50°  P.,  tliat  of  the  S.  at  51.5°, 
and  of  the  extreme  N.  at  48.5°,  the  difference  between  N. 
and  S.  thus  only  amounting  to  3°.  The  mean  temperature 
in  winter  is  41.5°,  in  spring  47°,  in  summer  60°,  and  in 
autumn  51°  F.  The  temperature  is  thus  even  more  equa- 
ble than  that  of  the  British  Isle,  a  feature  to  be  traced  to 
the  influence  of  the  Atlantic,  which  is  likewise  answerable 
for  the  greater  amount  of  rain  which  falls  throughout  Ire- 
laud,  and  for  the  greater  moisture  of  the  air.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  most  conducive  to  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  the  name  '*  Emerald  Isle  "  is  perfectly  appropriate : 
but  they  interfere  to  some  extent  with  agricultural  opera- 
tions. The  average  rainfall  throughout  Ireland  may  be  esti- 
mated at  40  inches  annually  ;  in  the  W.  and  .S..  and  particu- 
larly in  the  hills  of  Kerry,  it  is  greatly  in  excess  of  this,  but 
on  a  portion  of  the  eastern  eo.ast  it  hardly  exceeds  25  inches. 
Geoloi/y. — Ireland  may  be  divided  geologically  into  three 
regions — viz.  the  great  central  plain.  Northern  Ireland, 
and  Southern  Ireland.  The  whole  of  the  former  is  occu- 
pied by  Carboniferous  limestone,  except  where  older  rocks 
lie  on  the  surface.  It  is  covered  with  drip,  peat-moss,  and 
fresh-water  marl,  in  which  the  fossils  of  animals  not  long 
extinct  have  been  discovered.  In  Northern  Ireland  the 
Silurian  formation  is  the  most  prominent.  It  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  continuation  of  the  same  formation  in 
Scotland,  and  is  intruded  by  granite  and  basalt,  the  latter 
forming  the  Giant's  Causeway  on  the  N.  coast.  Permian, 
Cretaceous,  and  Triassic  rocks  likewise  occur  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  the  latter  near  Belfast  containing  beds  of 
gypsum  and  rock-salt.  South-eastern  Ireland  consists 
mainly  of  Cambrian  rocks,  equivalent  to  those  of  South 
Wales,  ujion  which  the  lower  Silurian  strata  (flags  and 
slates)  rest  unconformably.  In  Kerry  and  Cork  the  sand- 
stones and  slates  of  the  Devonian  age  are  most  prominently 
represented. 

Population. — In  no  country  of  Europe  has  there  been 
exhibited  within  a  recent  epoch  so  vast  an  increase  in  the 

fojiulation,  succeeded  by  an  even  vaster  decrease,  than  in 
reland.     In  1750,  Ireland  had  a  population  of  2,372,634 


inhabitants.  In  1811  this  population  had  increased  to 
5,937,856,  and  it  continued  to  increase  until  1841,  when  it 
numbered  8,175,124  souls.  But  then  came  a  potato  famine  ; 
thousands  died  of  starvation,  and  an  immense  impulse  was 
given  to  emigration.  In  1851  there  were  only  6,552.385 
inhabitants;  in  1861,  5,792,055:  in  1871,  5,412.377.  The 
decrease  is  still  going  on  at  the  present  time,  though  a(  a  less 
rapid  r.ate  than  formerly.  It  was  due,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  famine,  but  is  now  brought  about  entirely  by  emigration. 
Irish  emigrants  not  only  cross  the  ocean  in  search  of  a  new 
home,  but  they  have  likewise  invaded  Great  Britain,  much 
to  the  .annoyance  of  the  native  working  population,  upon 
whose  wages  this  immense  influx  of  unskilled  labor  has 
exercised  a  considerable  influence.  (.See  Gpeat  Britain.) 
I  Between  1851  and  1861,  1.149,118  persons  emigrated  from 
Ireland;  between  1861  and  1871,  768,859  persons,  exclusive 
of  those  who  merely  crossed  over  to  the  sister  island.  The 
population  of  thccounties  of  Ireland  in  1871  was  as  follows  : 

County.  ,  ■'■"''■ 

^  in  acres. 

Carlow 221,.343 

Dublin 226,895 

Kildare  418.497 

Kilkenny 509,732 

King's  county 493,985 

Longford 269,409 

Louth 202,124 

Meath 579,861 

Queen's  county 424,854 

Westmeath 4'):j,4G8 

Wexford 57S.5SS 

Wicklow 600,178 


Leinster 4,876,934 


Clare 827,994 

Cork 1,849,685 

Kerry 1,185,918 

Limerick 680.842 

Tipperary 1,061,731 

Waterford 461,.')52 

Munster 6,067,722 


Population. 

51,650 

405,262 

.?;i,614 

109.379 

75,900 

64,501 

84,021 

95.558 

79,771 

78,432 

132,666 

78,.509 

1,.339,448 

147,864 
517,076 
19li,.",86 
191,936 
216,713 
123,310 


Antrim 763,749 

Armagh 328,086 

Cavan 477,394 

Donegal 1,197,154 

Down 610,740 

Fermanagh 457,369 

Londonderry 522,315 

Monaghan 319,742 

Tyrone 806,657 

Ulster 5,483,206 


420, 
179, 
140, 
218, 
2 

92, 
17.'!, 
114, 
215, 


,170 
,260 
738 
,334 
.294 
,794 
,906 
,969 
,766 


Galway 1,.566,3.52 

Leitrim 392,363 

Mayo 1,367,618 

Roscommon 603,955 

Sligo 461,753 

Connaught 4,392,041 

All  Ireland 20,819,903 


1,833,231 

248,458 
95,.562 
2411,030 
140,670 
115,493 

846,213 

5,412,377 


The  following  were  the  towns  having  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants — In  Leinster:  Dublin,  254.808;  Drogheda, 
14,740;  Kilkenny,  12,174;  Wexford,  111,734;  Dundalk, 
10.428.  In  Munster:  Cork,  78,642;  Limerick,  39,353; 
Waterford,  23.349;  Clonmel,  10,112 ;  Queenstown,  10,334. 
In  Ulster:  Belfast,  174.412;  Londonderry.  25.242  ;  Newry, 
13,364:  Lurgan,  10,632.  In  Connaught:  Sligo.  10,670; 
tjalway,  15,597.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land are  of  Celtic  race,  and  the  earlier  English  immigr.ants 
have  completelv  amalgamated  themselves  with  them.  In 
the  N.  E.  of  Ireland,  however,  there  are  numerous  English 
and  Scotch  settlers,  who,  being  Protestant,  exhibit  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  antagonism  to  the  remainder  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  is  amongst  these  Irish  Protestants  that  Orange 
lodges  recruit  their  members,  though  of  late  years,  and 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  people,  religious  animosities  ap- 
pear to  be  dying  out.  The  English  language  is  spoken 
throughout  the  countrv,  but  Irish  (in  1871)  is  still  spoken 
by  817,875  persons  (330.211  in  Connaught.  380,404  in  Mun- 
ster, 84,923  in  Ulster,  and  16,247  in  Leinster).  No  less  than 
103,562  persons  speak  Irish  only. 

Aririeiiltiire. — The  climate  of  Ireland  is  more  favorable 
to  cattle-breeding  than  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals.  The 
system  of  cultivation  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  though 
agricultural  schools  have  been  established  since  1838  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Irish  generiilly  refer  their  in- 
feriority in  these  respects  to  absentee  landlords  and  the 
uncertainty  of  tenure;  .and  although  due  weight  should  be 
given  to  these  causes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  local  causes, 
such  as  the  excess  of  small  buildings  as  well  as  difference 
of  race,  have  had  some  effect.  In  these  respects  the  Irish 
land  act.  one  of  the  measures  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  (massed 
recently  by  the  British  Parliament,  should  be  productive 
of  much  good.  It  places  the  Irish  cultivator  in  a  far  better 
position  than  the  Scotch  and  English  farmers,  secures 
fixity  of  tenure,  provides  compensation  for  inexhausted 
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improvements,  and  even  facilitates  the  conversion  of  lease- 
holtls  into  freeholds.  The  following  are  the  agricultural 
statistics  fur  ISGO  and  1S73: 

I860.  1>73. 

A<:re».  Acros. 

Wheat 4G1»,W2  lG8,43o 

OaU 1,%1,3S4  l,510,08i» 

Barley ISO.OW  230,138 

Bcre  and  rye 12,822  9,240 

Beans  and  peas 12,7-1;">  12,872 

Potatoes 1,171.837  903.282 

Turnips 318,091  347,904 

Beet  and  mangold 32.0C0  38,182 

Cabbage,  etc 44,3<J2  59,677 

Vetches  and  rape 4u.o33  23,375 

Flax  l:iS,444  129,432 

Meadow  and  clover 1.594.;I8G  1 .837.483 

Total  under  crops G,9o7,970  5,270,1j9 

Fallow 3G.295  13,474 

Wood-*  :iiid  i>laulations 319,000  323,783 

IVrtn:ui'-nt  pasture 9,490.000  10,420,095 

Bn^'  and  waste 3,.112,42S  4,297,582 

Water 494.199  494.199 

Total  area 20,819,892  20,819,892 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cultivated  land  has  de- 
creased since  18G0,  but  not  in  the  i^aiue  rate  a.s  the  jtopula- 
tiun.  whilst  not  much  weight  can  be  placed  u])on  the  differ- 
ent areas  given  fur  pastures  and  wa.-^tt'  lands,  iis  thcs^e  are 
elastic  terms.  The  live-stock  of  Ireland  (in  thousands) 
was  as  follows : 

I860.  1865.  1S70.  Ifi74. 

Uorses G21  548  53.1  526 

Cattle 3,599  3.193  3.800  4,118 

Sheep 3,538  3;G94  4,337  4,438 

Pigs 1,2G9  1,305  1,461  1,096 

These  figures  sufficiently  attest  the  general  and  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

Fisheries. — The  Irish  fisheries  were  far  more  important 
formerly  than  they  are  now.  In  1801  they  employed  I2,o;j5 
boats,  manned  by  4S,0U0  men  and  boys;  in  IST.^  only  8450 
boats.  The  decrease  is  due  to  emigration  and  the  great 
demand  for  seamen.  The  Irish  rivers  swarm  with  salmon, 
and  the  surrounding  coasts  with  cod,  ling,  hake,  herrings, 
pilchards,  etc.,  yet  Irish  markets  are  being  supplied  with 
cured  fish  from  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Mininy. — The  mining  industry  of  Ireland  is  of  very 
subordinate  importance.  In  1871  there  were  only  2.S.')2 
miners,  engaged  in  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  copper  mines,  and 
in  the  salt-works  near  Belfast.  Other  metals,  including 
gold  and  silver,  occur. 

MnnufactnreH. — Ireland  is  not  a  manufacturing  country, 
as  may  clearly  be  perceived  on  referring  to  the  statements 
given  under  Ureat  Britain.  The  only  manufacture  of  any 
extent  is  that  of  linen,  of  which  Belfast  is  the  centre.  The 
whole  of  the  textile  iuchistry  of  the  country  is  carried  on 
in  'ZVi  factories,  having  !,0.')2,70j  spindles  and  18,630  power- 
looms,  and  employing  01,842  hands  (according  to  the  cen- 
sus the  textile  industries  employ  171,526  hamls). 

Commerce. — Ireland  in  1871  had  a  mercantile  marine  of 
1701  sea-going  vessels,  of  a  cajiacity  of  214,;J02  tons.  The 
direct  trade  with  foreign  <M>untries  is  comparatively  trifling, 
as  the  greater  part  <if  the  trade,  is  carried  on  through  Kng- 
lish  and  Sctdch  ports.  The  direct  im])orts  of  foreign  and 
colonial  merchandise  have  a  value  of -alwut  £12,000,000 ; 
the  rlirect  exports  of  Irish  produce  do  not  exceed  £lSi),OO0. 
The  principal  seaports  are  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast.  Water- 
ford,  and  liimeric^k.  Tliere  is  no  satisfactory  record  of  the 
trade  with  Knglanil,  but  the  jirincipal  exports  consist  of 
cattle,  sheep,  horses,  butter,  bacon,  and  other  agricultural 
produce,  porter,  whisky,  and  linen  goods. 

Riliffiini  ftiul  Provinion  /<tr  ttn  Support. — According  to 
the  census  of  1871,  there  were  4,150,807  Catholics  (70.7  per 
cent.),  007, l'y8  Protestant  Kpiscopalians  fl2.1  percent.). 
497,048  Presbyterians  (I  1.2  per  cent.),  4;{,441  Methodists, 
48,218  other  dissenters,  ;iSl4  Quakers,  285  Jews,  and  100 
deists,  etc.  The  bulk  of  the  population  i«  therefore  Catho- 
lic, and  the  existence  of  an  established  Protestant  Church 
in  connection  with  that  of  ICnglan*!  luis  always  been  looked 
upon  as  a  grievance.  In  1><09  this  Church  was  disestab- 
lished and  disendowed,  but  annuities  and  compensations 
have  been  granted  on  so  liberal  a  scale  tliat  only  a  com- 
paratively trifling  sum  will  reiriain  after  all  liabilities  have 
iier-n  met.  After  a  i.ayiiu-nt  of  jL.MIO.OOO  to  the  disestab- 
lislietl  ('hiir<'h  in  lieu  of  its  private  (■nd<twment,  Xit72,;!."{2 
to  the  Catholic  Maynooth  College,  and  £90,000  to  noncon- 
formist bodies,  there  remained,  on  Jan.  I.  IH75,  property 
valued  at  £10,750.(100  and  producing  £029.022  a  year. 
liiabilities  (annuities,  etc.)  are  estimateil  to  swallow  uji 
£11, 500, 000  of  this  amount,  and  there  will  thus  remain 
£5,190,000,  which  are  to  bo  devoted  to  educational  and 
other  purposes. 

/■Jt/ttrafinii. — A  system  of  national  oduealion  was  inaugu- 
ratf'd  in  IS  15.  but  as  these  national  schools  nro  nol  rlenoini- 
iiational,  the}'  have  never  been  supported  as  heartily  by  the 


ministers  of  different  religious  bodies  as  they  ought  to 
have  been,  and  the  education  of  the  people  has  suilered 
accordingly.  In  1873  no  less  than  976,096  children  at- 
tended these  schools,  but  only  .'i55,S82  did  so  more  than  90 
times  during  the  year.  The  Uoman  Catholic  pupils  con- 
stituted 79.6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  There  were 
9802  teachers  and  381  work-mistresses,  whose  united  sala- 
ries amounted  to  £501,054.  According  to  the  census  of 
1871,  there  were  9495  prinmry  schools,  attended  by  015.785 
pupils,  anil  587  sui)erior  schools,  attended  by  25.055. 
Amongst  the  superior  schools  Trinity  College  at  Dublin 
and  the  (Queen's  Colleges  at  Cork,  Galway,  and  Belfast  are 
the  most  important.  These  institutions  are  open  to  all 
alike,  without  reference  to  religious  creed.  There  is  like- 
wise a  Roman  Catholic  university.  Maynooth  College  is 
the  principal  institution  for  the  training  of  priests. 

IJititori/. — According  to  traclition,  Ireland  was  inhabited 
originally  by  Firbolgs  and  Danauns.  who  were  eventually 
subdued  by  Milesians  or  Gaels.  \Ve  know  next  to  nolhing 
respecting  Ireland  for  any  jieriod  antecedent  to  the  fourth 
century.  At  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  were 
known  as  Scoti,  and  they  made  descents  ui)on  the  Roman 
province  of  Britannia  and  Scotland,  and  even  upon  tiaul. 
Christianity  was  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, when  St.  I'atrick  was  the  chief  apostle  of  the  new 
faith,  and  in  the  sixth  century  missionaries  went  forth 
from  the  Irish  monasteries  to  convert  Grent  Britain  and 
the  nations  of  Northern  Kurope.  At  this  early  jicriod 
Ireland  appears  to  have  been  divided  among  numerous 
clans,  who  owned  allegiance  to  four  kings,  and  to  an  ard- 
righ,  or  monarch,  to  whom  the  central  district  called  Meath 
was  allotted.  The  incursions  of  the  Scandinavians,  which 
began  in  the  eighth  century  and  continuetl  for  300  years, 
checked  the  progress  of  civilization  of  Irelaml.  They  es- 
tablished themselves  on  the  eastern  coast,  whence  they 
made  predatory  incursions  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
until  they  were  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  near 
Dublin  (1014).  by  Brian  Borumha,  the  *■  monarch'' of  Ire- 
laud.  From  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century  Irish  scholars 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  learning,  the  arts  were  culti- 
vated, and  the  round  towers  are  believed  to  be  remains  of 
the  architecture  of  that  period.  In  1155,  Pope  Adrian  IV. 
authorized  Henry  II.  of  England  to  take  possession  of 
Ireland  on  condition  of  paying  an  annual  tribute.  In 
1172.  Henry  made  his  first  descent  upon  Ireland.  He  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  a  number  of  chiefs,  and  authorized 
certain  Norman  adventurers  to  take  possession  of  the  en- 
tire island  in  his  behalf.  In  the  course  of  the  thirteenth 
century  these  Norman  barons,  favored  by  dissensions 
amongst  the  natives,  had  succeeded  in  firmly  establishing 
their  power,  but  in  the  course  of  time  their  descendants 
identified  themselves  with  the  natives,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  adopting  their  language.  At  length,  the  power 
of  England  becamu  limited  to  a  few  coast -towns  and 
to  the  districts  around  I>uhlin  and  Drogheda,  known 
as  the  "Pale."  In  1541,  Henry  received  the  title  of  "king 
of  Ireland"  from  the  Anglo-Irish  Parliament,  then  sitting 
at  Dublin,  and  several  of  the  native  princes  acknowledged 
him  as  their  sovereign.  The  attempt  to  introduce  the  Re- 
formed faith  led  to  repeated  revolts,  which  were  suppressed, 
and  the  lands  of  the  rebellious  chiefs  parcelled  out  amongst 
Protestant  Scotch  and  English  settlers.  The  so-called 
"Plantation  of  Ulster"  took  place  in  this  manner  under 
Janus  r.  In  1041  the  Irish  rose  in  rebellion  and  massacred 
the  Protestants,  but  they  were  most  severely  jiunished  b}' 
Cromwell,  who  overran  the  country  in  1049.  At  the  Revo- 
lution the  native  Irish  generally  sidcil  with  .Iiiuies  II.,  the 
English  and  Scotch '*  colonists  "  with  Williiim  and  Mary, 
and  the  war  was  not  terminated  until  1092.  Penal  statutes 
were  then  passed  against  the  Catholics,  and  the  general 
dissatisfaction  gave  rise  to  numerous  secret  societies  and  to 
a  rebellion  in  1798,  which  was  not  suppressed  till  1800.  On 
the  1st  of  January  of  the  following;  year  tl)e  Irish  Parliament 
was  suppressed  and  incorjiorated  with  that  of  (ireat  Britain. 
Kroin  that  year  dates  the  existence  of  a  Vnited  Kingdom 
of  (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland.  E.  G.  Uavknstkin. 

Ireland  (William  Hkniiv),  b.  in  London  in  1777, 
son  of  Samuel  Ireland,  an  engraver  and  author,  who  puh- 
lisheil  several  works  of  travel  and  (impfiir  /f/uxtratiimii  <>/ 
//'ufttrth  (1791-99).  He  was  ajiprenliced  to  ii  conveyancer, 
ami  having  accompanied  his  father  upon  a  visit  to  Strat- 
ford-upon-.\von,  he  forged  a  lease  containing  the  pn^tended 
signature  of  Shakspenre,  which  he  said  he  had  (liseovered 
among  some  obi  law-papers.  He  aftcrwanis  executed  other 
similar  forgeries,  and  pr<nluced  Voiit'jrru.  a  tragedy  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  by  Shaksiiearc.  which  was 
acted  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Kemblo  playing  the  prinoi- 
iml  part;  this,  with  l!rur>i  //..  another  f-)rgery.  was  nub- 
iished  in  1799.  The  fraud  was  sn.m  exponed,  and  ho 
abancloned  his  profession,  devoting  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  writing  several  novels  and  The  SryUctcd  Grniu$, 
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a  poem  (1812).  His  Confessions  (1805)  contain  a  full  ac- 
count of  his  various  forgeries  :  a  new  edition,  with  an  in- 
troduction bv  Richard  Grant  White,  was  published  in  New 
Yorlc  in  1874.     I>.  Apr.  17,  1S36. 

Irena^'us,  ono  of  the  most  distinguished  of  tho  early 
Chureli  Fathers,  b.  in  Asia  Minor  or  Syria  in  the  first  half 
of  the  second  century,  probably  between  lUU  and  140  a.  n., 
and  enjoyed  as  a  young  man  the  instruction  of  Polyearp. 
the  disi-i})le  of  Jnhu  and  bishop  of  Smyrna,  lie  went  after- 
ward to  (Jaul,  and  was  a  presbyter  at  Lyons  in  170,  in  which 
year  he  visited  Rome.  In  177,  Photinus,  bishop  of  Lyons, 
suffered  martyrdom,  and  Irenceus  succeeded  him  in  the 
episcopal  ofRee.  His  energy  and  zeal  in  building  up  the 
Christian  Church  in  Gaul  are  highly  praised  by  his  cou- 
temporarios.  but  more  particular  events  of  hia  life  are  not 
recorded.  Some  have  supposed  that  he  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  persecutions  under  Septimius  Severus,  but  as  neither 
Tertullian  nor  Eusebius  mentions  any  such  event,  it  must 
be  considered  very  doubtful.  His  ]»osition  in  the  Church 
SchafT  defines  as  "  the  leading  representative  of  tlic  Asiatic 
Johannean  school  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century, 
tlie  cIiam])ion  of  Catholic  orthodoxy  against  Gnoslic  heresy, 
.and  the  mediator  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches. 
He  united  a  learned  Greek  education  and  philosophical 
penetration  with  practical  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  a 
just  sense  of  the  simple  essentials  in  Christianity."  Of 
his  writings  only  the  Adcersus  Hs-reses  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  this  only  in  a  rather  uncouth  Latin  translation, 
but,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  of  great  importance  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  movements  in  the  early  Christian  Church. 
Tlie  best  editions  of  the  book  are  that  by  Stiercn  (Leipsic, 
ISjr,)  and  that  by  Harvey  (Cambridge,  1857). 

Ire'ne  [Gr.  Eip^i-Tj.  "peace"],  an  empress  of  Constanti- 
nople, b.  at  Athens  about  752.  at  seventeen  became  wife  of 
Leo,  son  and  heir  of  Constantine  V.,  and  upon  his  death  in 
780  was  named  in  his  testament  as  ruler  during  the  minor- 
ity of  their  son.  Constantine  VI.,  then  nine  years  of  age. 
In  7S6  she  called  a  council  at  Constantinople  to  restore  the 
im-.igts  which  had  been  banished  from  the  churches :  but 
this  bring  interrupted  by  the  soldiery,  she  in  the  following 
year  summoned  another  at  Niea^a  in  Bithynia.  at  which  tho 
veneration  of  images  was  declared  to  be  consonant  with 
Sciijiture.  reason,  and  the  Fathers  and  councils.  Her  son 
was  induced  by  his  favorites  to  throw  off  the  maternal  yoke 
and  pro(!laim  himself  emperor.  Irene  was  secluded  in  one 
of  her  palaces,  but  conspiracies  were  formed  for  her  restor- 
ation. In  797  an  attecnpt  was  made  to  assassinate  Con- 
stantine, but  ho  escajied  to  Phrvgia,  where  he  was  rejoined 
by  his  mother,  who  persuaded  him  to  return  to  Constanti- 
no])le.  where  he  was  seized  by  the  emissaries  of  Irene  and 
his  eyes  put  out.  She  then  ruled  rigorously  for  five  years, 
but  the  eunuch  Nicephorus.  her  grand  treasurer,  having 
been  secretly  invested  with  the  purple,  arrested  Irene,  seized 
all  her  treasures,  and  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Lesbos 
(S02),  where  she  gained  a  scanty  livelihood  by  spinning. 
D.  Aug.  15,  80.3. 

Ire'ton  (IIexrv),  b.  at  Attenton,  Nottinghamshire, 
Eu'^Iand,  in  1010  ;  studied  law  at  Oxford,  and  took  a  con- 
spicuous jiart  in  the  great  civil  war.  becoming  ouoof  Crom- 
welTs  generals.  In  1646  he  married  Bridget,  daughter  of 
the  future  Protector.  Ireton  was  taken  prisoner  at  Naseby 
by  Prince  Rupert,  but  rescued  the  same  day  ;  he  signed 
the  death-warrant  of  Charles  I.,  and  accompanied  Crom- 
well to  Ireland  in  1049.  On  the  latter's  return  to  England 
in  1650  the  prosecution  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland  was  en- 
trusted to  Ireton,  and  prosecuted  with  vigor,  not  unmixed 
with  cruelty.  D.  of  the  plague  before  Limerick  Nov.  15, 
1651,  and  w.as  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  whence  his 
remains  were  exhumed  at  the  Restoration  and  burned  at 
Tyburn.     He  left  one  son  and  four  daughters. 

Irida'ceae  [so  named  from  the  typical  genus,  Iri-i],  an 
order  of  the  pctaloideous  division  of  monoctylcdonous  or 
endogenous  jdanfs,  distinguished  by  having  only  three 
stamens,  alternate  with  the  inner  divisions  of  the  adnato 
perianth  and  extrorse  anthers;  and  the  leaves  are  almost 
always  equitant.  Some  have  tuberous  root-stalks,  others 
solid  bulbs  or  conns.  The  juice  in  all  is  acrid.  The  prin- 
cipal economical  products  of  the  order  are  orris-root,  from 
ono  or  more  species  of  Iris,  and  Saffron  (which  see),  the 
deep  orange-colored  stigmas  of  Crocus  sativus.  The  order 
is  mainly  notable  for  the  ornamental  flowers  it  furnishes, 
such  as  those  of  Irift^  Glach'oliie,  Tigridia  (or  ti^er-flower), 
and  Crocus.  Irises  aro  dispersed  over  the  northern  tem- 
perate zone,  crocuses  belong  to  the  Old  World,  but  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  order,  especially  those  with  solid  bulbs, 
belongs  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Asa  Gray. 

IritViiun  [Lat.  iris,  iridic,  the  "rainbow"],  one  of  the 
rare  metals  of  the  platinum  group,  was  recognized  as  a  dis- 
tinct element  by  Tennant  in  1804.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  iridescence  of  its  solutions.     It  has  not  been  found  in  a 


pure  state,  but  is  usually  combined  with  osmium,  forming 
the  mineral  species  known  as  iridosmine,  and  with  platinum 
givingthe  species  platiniridiurn,  also  in  small  quantity  with 
palladium  and  with  native  platinum.  It  occurs  with  these 
metals  in  varying,  apparently  indefinite,  proi)ortions.  It 
is  regarded  as  isomorphous  with  osmium,  tho  percentage 
varying  from  4.'J  to  77,  and  in  the  platinum  alloy  to  range 
from  20  to  77  per  cent.  It  is  dilhcult  of  separation  in  a 
pure  state  from  these  metals,  and  processes  for  its  extrac- 
tion, especially  from  osmium,  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  many  of  the  most  distiuguii^hed  chemists.  Persoz  {Aun. 
dc  Chimie  ct  dc  Physique,  Iv.  210)  converts  the  metals  into 
sulphide  by  ignition  in  an  earthen  crucible  with  carbonate 
of  soda  and  sulphur.  Wohler  recommends  {Poyf/.  Aiuiaifu, 
xxi.  Ifil )  the  ignition  to  redness  of  the  poivdered  alloy  with 
common  salt  in  a  porcelain  or  glass  tube  through  which  a 
current  of  dry  chlorine  gns  is  passed  as  long  as  it  is  ab- 
sorbed. The  resulting  chlorides  are  dissolved  in  boiling 
water;  the  solution  is  concentrated  and  distilled  with  nitric 
acid,  by  which  the  osmium  is  removed  as  osmic  acid,  leav- 
ing the  iridium  in  solution.  It  is  precipitated  by  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  the  ignition  of  this  precipitate  yields 
metallic  iridium.  Fremy  roasts  the  ore  in  a  current  of 
oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  by  which  the  osmium  is  partly  re- 
moved as  osmie  acid,  and  the  remainder,  after  fusion  with 
nitre,  is  distilled  with  nitric  acid.  (Cnruptcs  Pfudua,  xxxviii. 
1008.)  Clans  (Beitrtir/e  zur  Chemie.  der  Phitin-metnlle, 
Dorpat.  1854)  fuses  1  partof  tho  ore  with  1  part  of  caustic 
potash  and  2  parts  of  saltpetre.  After  pouring  out  and 
cooling,  the  fused  mass  is  digested  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
cold  water.  Osmate  and  ruthenate  of  potash  are  dissolved, 
and  are  drawn  off  by  a  syphon.  The  portions  of  undeeom- 
poscd  ore  are  sultjected  to  a  second  fusion  after  separation 
by  washing  from  the  insoluble  black  powder,  whi  h  con- 
sists ehielly  of  the  oxides  of  iridium,  rhodium,  and  pla- 
tinum. Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  who  has  made  extender!  in- 
vestigations of  the  chemistry  of  the  platinum  metals  {Smith- 
ftrniiftn  Cojitribittions,  xii.,  and  A»}.  Jimr.  Sri.,  xxix..  Way, 
1860;  xxxi.  63:  xxxiv.  342;  xxxvii.  57).  employed  this 
method  with  several  essential  modifications.  Hefirstfuses 
the  ore  with  three  times  its  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda, 
in  order  to  remove  the  silica  and  other  impurities.  He  re- 
duces the  osmato  of  potash  obtained  by  the  fusion  with 
nitre  and  potash  to  osmite  by  boiling  it  in  a  mi.xture  of 
alcohol  and  water.  The  ruthenate  of  potash  is  completely 
decomposed.  The  undissolved  portions  arc  well  washed 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium.  The 
platinum  and  iridium  exist  in  the  mass  in  the  form  of 
bichlorides,  and  their  separation  is  effected  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  alkaline  nitrates,  advantage  being  taken  also  of 
the  different  degree?  of  solubility  of  the  double  chlorides  of 
the  platinum  and  alkaline  metals.  For  the  details  of  this 
and  of  the  other  methods  reference  is  made  to  the  memoirs 
cited.  In  all  these  operations  great  care  must  bo  taken  to 
avoid  the  poisonous  vapors  of  osmium.  Deville  and  De- 
bray  have  also  published  an  important  memoir  on  this  sub- 
ject. (Anil,  de  Chimie  ct  de  Physique,  3d,  Ivi.  3S5.) 

Iridium  may  be  fused  in  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe  or  by  the  voltaic  current,  giving  a  hard,  brittle, 
silvcry-whitc  metal,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  21.15.  When 
pure  it  is  not  acted  on  by  acids  or  by  aqua-regia.  but  is 
readily  dissolved  by  the  latterwhen  alloyed  with  platinum. 
In  its  powdered  state  it  is  the  best  material  for  giving  a 
pure  black  upon  porcelain,  and  is  largely  used  for  this  pur- 
jiosc.  The  black  powder  known  as  "  iridiura-black  *'  is  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  a  solution  of  iridic  sulphate  by  alco- 
hol. It  is  similar  to  platinum-black  in  its  action  upon 
gases,  and  will  ignite  alcohol.  An  artificial  alloy  is  formed 
by  fusing  iridium  with  platinum,  which  has  valuable  prop- 
erties for  many  purposes  in  the  arts,  but  particularly  for 
bushing  the  vents  of  heavy  ordnance.  It  is  both  hard,  re- 
sisting wear,  and  indestructible  by  the  gases  of  the  powder. 
Specimens  of  this  alloy  in  ingots  three  inches  or  more  in 
length  were  exhibited  at  Paris  in  1S67  by  Mes>:rs,  Johnson. 
Matthey  &,  Co.  of  London,  known  as  "^latthey's  alloy." 
One  vent  shown  had  fired  3000  rounds  from  a  Whitworth 
cannon  without  appreciable  wear.      William  P.  Blakk. 

Iridos'mine,  a  native  alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium,  of 
great  hardness  and  weight.  It  is  usually  in  irregular 
flattened  grains  and  scales  rarely  broader  than  the  head  of 
a  pin.  and  has  a  tin-white  or  steel-gray  color  and  metallic 
lustre.  But  the  grains  vary  in  size  and  form  in  different 
localities,  and  even  from  the  same  locality,  to  sueli  a  de- 
gree as  to  indicate  a  great  difference  in  tho  chemical  com- 
position. It  is  also  obtained  as  a  heavy  gray  powder,  and 
some  samples  resemble  a  fine  gray  metallic  sand.  Hex- 
agonal crystals  have  been  observed.  It  is  as  hard  as  quartz, 
and  its  gravity  ranges  from  1'.).3  to  21.12.  It  isfouncl  gen- 
erally with  native  platinum,  and  with  placer-gold,  but  usu- 
ally in  small  quantity  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  gold. 
Nearly  all  of  the  gold-regions  have  yielded  more  or  less  of 
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this  mineral,  it  having  been  obtained  in  the  Urals,  Cali- 
fornia. Australia.  South  America  at  Choco.  in  .lapan,  and 
elsewhere.  In  California  it  is  more  abundant  m  the  north- 
ern counties  than  in  the  middle  or  southern,  and  it  is  most 
abun.lant  in  the  beach-sand  deposits  of  the  northern  coast 
at  and  near  Port  Orlord.  According  to  Dr.  lorrey,  for  a 
vcar  or  two  after  the  establishment  of  the  U.  S.  assay-office 
in  New  York  the  proportion  of  iridosmine  in  ll":  g»'<"™"f 
California  did  not  exceed  half  au  ounce  to  i^l, 00(1,000. 
The  quantity  afterwards  increased  until  the  average  was 
seven  or  eight  ounces  to  the  million  of  gold,  but  it  after- 
wards fell  off.  showing  great  fluctuations,  depcnden  no 
doubt,  upon  the  opening  of  new  diggings.  In  "'el"°e 
lar-e  qu.intities  of  native  gold  this  heavy  mineral  settles 
to  the  bottoms  of  the  crucibles,  and  accumulates  there.  It 
was  the  practice  at  the  New  York  assay-office  to  separate 
it  from  the  gold  by  melting  the  gold  with  twice  its  weight 
of  silver,  allowing  the  iridosmino  to  settle,  then  pouring 
off  Iho  gold  alloy.  A  mass  containing  nearly  all  ol  the 
mineral  remained,  and  was  separated  by  repeated  fusions 
with  silver  and  a  final  digestion  in  nitric  and  nilro-muriat.c 
acid  and  washing.  It  has  been  found  to  accumulate  simi- 
larly in  the  melting-pots  used  in  California,  and  it  is  com- 
mon to  obtain  it  in  the  gold  recovered  from  old  crucibles 
and  sweepings.  It  has  been  announced  as  occurring  in  the 
same  way  in  the  sweepings  of  the  Japanese  mint.  It 
some'imcs,  however,  eludes  the  care  of  mint-officers  and 
finds  its  way  into  coin.  Its  presence  in  gold  used  by  jew- 
ellers or  in' the  arts  is  a  great  disadvantage,  for  ''  """no' 
be  cut  bv  a  file  or  steel  tools,  and  so  renders  the  gold  unfit 
for  work"in<'.  Such  gold  has  to  be  remoltcd.  The  superior 
gravity  of  ?he  grains  of  iridosmine  carries  them  to  the  bot- 
tom "Analyses  show  that  the  percentage  of  indium  in 
samples  from  different  countries  varies  from  i:i  to  77,  and  of 
the  osmium  from  17  to  48.  Small  quantities  of  platinum, 
rhodium,  ruthenium,  and  other  metals  are  usually  r;;<-sent. 
A  sample  of  the  mi.tcd  metals  brought  from  Port  Orlord, 
Cil  separated  from  the  fine  scale-gold  by  amalgamation 
was  found  to  contain  nearly  49  per  cent,  of  iridosmino  and 
4"..'i4  of  platinum.  . 

The  value  of  iridosmino  in  the  arts  is  chiefly  as  a  source 
of  iridium  and  for  tipi.ing  the  nibs  of  gold  pens,  for  which 
purpose  its  great  hardness,  and  the  fact  that  it  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  gold  by  solderiug,  makes  it  peculiarly  suit- 
able Grains  of  the  proper  form  and  hardness  are  much 
sought  for  by  gold-pen  makers.  The  flat  scales  are  not  so 
euilable  as  those  which  are  more  round  and  solid  and  ot 
great  hardness.  They  difl-er  in  appearance,  as  doubtless  in 
composition,  from  the  tabular  crystals,  and  in  the  Calitor- 
nia  mivturcs  of  this  mineral  such  grains  do  not  usually 
constitute  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  but  sometimes 
the  amount  is  as  great  as  one-fifth.  The  pen-makers  care- 
fully select  such  grains.  They  are  so  minute  that  from 
10  lioo  to  I.'),000  of  them  do  not  weigh  more  than  an  ounce. 
\  cubic  inch  would  weigh  about  eleven  ounces,  and  at  the 
price  of  $250  per  ounce  would  be  worth  ?2750.  After  these 
grains  have  been  attached  to  the  tips  of  the  gold  pens  they 
are  ground  into  the  proper  shape  upon  emery-wheels,  and 
sometimes  with  great  difliculty  owing  to  their  extreme 
hardness.  William  P.  liL.^KE.       j 

I'ris  [so  named  from  its  various  colors],  in  the  eye,  is  a 
thin  contractile  curtain,  nearly  circular  in  outline,  sus- 
nended  in  the  aqueous  humor  between  the  cornea  and  the 
lens  It  is  perforated  by  an  aperture  called  the  pupil,  cir- 
cular in  man  an.l  most  of  the  .Mammalia,  elongated  in  the 
cat  the  fox,  the  owl,  and  sninc  other  vertebrates.  Its  sub- 
sla'nce  is  partly  fibrous,  partly  cellular  (pigmentary),  and  j 
partly  mulcular.  The  muscle-fibres  are  involuntary,  soino  ] 
of  them  circular  and  sphincterie,  and  some  radiating.  1  ho 
former  contract,  the  latter  dilate,  the  pupil  under  the  vary- 
ing stimulus  of  light.  Opium  and  Calabar  bean  contract, 
while  belladonna  jiowerfully  dilates,  the  pupil.  In  the  fec- 
ial state  the  pupil  is  closed  by  the  mcmbr,,,,,,  jn.,,dlans,  a 
temporary  structure. 

Iris  rc.r.'Ip.tl,  in  classic  mythology,  tlio  daughter  of 
Thaumas  and  Kleetra  and  sister  of  the  Ilarpics.  In  tho 
Homeric  poems  she  appears  as  a  virgin  goddess,  who  BOts 
as  messenger  of  the  gods  among  themselves,  as  medium  of 
communication  between  gods  an.l  men,  and  as  eonduotor 
of  female  souls  to  tho  shades.  On  vases  and  bas-rcliofs 
Iris  is  renresenled  03  a  youthful  winged  virgin,  dressed  in 
a  long  tunic,  with  a  herald's  staff  and  a  pdcher  in  her 
hands.  She  is  tho  personification  of  the  rainbow  as  the 
messenger  of  peace  ;  the  name  may  be  conii.eted  with  c.pu, 
"to  join,"  and  with  .Jp^.,,,  -  peace."  In  Ibe  later  poeU 
Iris  appears  as  wife  of  Zephyrus  and  mother  ol  I'.ros. 

Iris  [named  for  the  go.ldess  or  (he  rainbowl,  the  flciir- 
de-lys  or  (lowcr-dc-Iuce,  the  leading  genus  ol  the  order 
IninvcE.r.  (>vhich  see),  consists  of  numerous  species  of 
perennial  herbs  dispensed  over  the  temperate  regions  of  tho 


northern  hemisphere,  all  with  showy  flowers,  several  of  them 
familbir  and  ornamental  in  gardens.  They  spring  from 
root-stocks  or  tubers,  or  a  few  from  bulbs.  Iheir  leaves  are 
equilant  and  sword-shaped,  and  iho  fiower  is  peculiar  in 
bavin-  the  three  outer  divisions  recurved,  while  the  three 
inner  are  incurved  or  erect,  and  the  three  branches  of  tho 
style  are  large  and  petal-like,  overarching  the  three  stamens, 
wiiich  lie  hidden  underneath  them..  The  violet-scented 
orris-root,  used  in  perfumery  and  tooth-powders,  is  from 
Ir!>  Fhrmtiuu,  and  no  less  from  l.pulliJa  and  I.Ucniunnco. 
common  species  of  flower-de-luce.  All  three  arc  cultivated 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Florence  for  this  purpose.  There 
are  several  indigenous  species  in  the  U.  S.,  of  which  /.  vmi- 
rolor.  the  common  blue  flag,  is  most  abundant  from  Canada 
to  Florida.  AsA  GuAV. 

Iris  (now  Kaaalmuk  or  Yckil  Irmak),  tho  classical  name 
of  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor. 
I'rish  Cor'lier,  tp.  of  Greenbrier  co.,  AV.  Va.  Pop.  840. 
Irish  Language  and  Literature.     The  Irish  or 
Gaedhilic  language  is  spoken  iu  Ireland,  in  the  Hebrides 
and  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man.     It 
belongs'to  the  Celtic  group  of  the  Indo-European  tongues. 
Its  relation  to  English  is  not  greater  than  that  of  English 
to  Italian,  while  it  is  related  to  Welsh  in  about  the  same 
decree  that  English  is  related  to  German.     Tho  word  Erse 
is  Applied  to  that  dialect  of  it  spoken  in  Scotland,  and  is 
merely  a  form  of  the  word  Enj«ch.-  or  In/sh.     Those  who 
speak   Irish,  whether   in  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Man,  call 
themselves  the  Gaedhel  and  their  language  Gaedhilic.     -A 
language  spoken  throughout  a  region  including  so  many 
isolated  districts  has  probably  had  several  dialects  from 
remote  times,  but  these  arc  of  small  literary  importance 
and  difl'er  in  no  considerable  degree.     Till  within  the  last 
300  years  the  language  of  Gaedhilic  books,  wherever  writ- 
ten   was  almost  uniform.     Thus,  libshop  Carsuel's  prayer- 
book  printed  in  Scotland  in  1507  docs  not  dift'cr  from  books 
written  at  the  same  age  in  Ireland.    At  the  present  day  tho 
most  distinct  from  pure  Irish  of  Gaedhilic  dialects  is  that 
of  the  Isle  of  Man.     The  Manx  has  a  curious  orthography, 
based  upon  Bishop  Wilson's  Bible,,  printed  in  17."!,i,  and  it 
contains  a  good  many  words  borrowed  from  the  W  elsh  and 
from  the  Northmen.     Tho  Gaedhilic  of  the  mainland  of 
Scotland  dificrs  from  that  of  the  isles,  and  the  isles  difter 
among  themselves.     In  Ireland  the  dialect  of  the  southern 
half  diflVrs  from   that  of  tho  northern  ;   Connaught  difl'ers 
slightly  from    Ulster ;    Kerry    from   the  rest   of   JIunster. 
Umleriying  these  trivial   differences  is  a  common  gram- 
matical structure. 

The  alphabet  contains  eighteen  letters  : 

To  these  from  an  uncertain  period  names  taken  from  trees 
have  been  given.  Thus,  .\  is  nilm,  the  fir;  G  is  -/oil,  the 
ivy  ;  R,  riii'«,  the  elder.  The  characters  in  which  these  let- 
ters'are  usually  written  are  old  forms  of  tlie  Uoman  alpha- 
bet, and  are  found  in  Early  Saxon  as  well  as  in  early  Irish 
MSS.  The  number  of  consonantal  sounds  is  increased  by 
aspiration,  a  process  which  may  be  apjilied  to  all  the  c.mi- 
Fonants  but  /,  m.  r.  Thus,  (  aspirated  becomes  a  slight 
guttural,  and  c  aspirated  a  deep  guttural.  Tho  system 
of  aspiration,  combineil  with  that  of  eeliiisis  or  sileueo 
of  one  consonant  when  preceded  by  another  (as  In.  pro- 
nounced O,  afl'ords  the  basis  of  the  system  of  inflection 
so  far  as  consonants  are  concerned.  The  vowels  n. 
o,  M.  are  called  broad— r,  i.  slender.  Tho  alteration 
of  broad  syllables  to  slender  and  of  slender  to  broad  com- 
pletes the  means  of  inflection  known  to  the  language.  Or- 
thography and  pronunciation  are  based  ui.oli  a  familiar 
rule,  ca„ilr  ,;,ol  „,,«.  Unthou  Ir  l.nlUa,,  (narrow  with  nar- 
row and  broad  with  broad).  This  means  that  in  the  same 
word  vowels  of  equal  sound  must  be  on  opposite  siden  ol 
a  consonant.  It  is  illustrated  when  English  pn.l'er  names 
are  put  into  an  Irish  form  :  thus.  Cromwell  wil  lu.i  .lo,  be- 
eauso  o  is  broad  and  c  slender,  and  it  is  made  (  loimull. 
Irish  has  the  usual  parts  of  speech.  It  "'«•«"  penders 
There  is  one  article  a,,  (theb  an.l  it  is  declinable  and  of 
two  genders.  Nouns  when  written  alone  are  declined  with 
terminal  inflections.  When  preceded  by  the  nrtielo  they 
have  also  initial  changes.  Grainmarialis  difl^er  as  to  t he 
I  number  of  de.densions.  Five  are  well  ,.slablished._  1  he 
first  is  marked  bv  an  atteuuatiou  of  the  linal  syllable  in  tho 
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genitive,  as  bdrd  (poet),  gen.  bdird.  Most  of  the  masculine 
nouns  are  of  this  declension.  Most  feminine  nouns  belong 
to  the  second,  which  forms  its  genitive  by  the  aiUiition  of 
a  slender  syllable,  with  consequent  attenuation  of  the  pre- 
ceding syllable,  as  cailhnrk  (hag),  gen.  cniUiijhe.  The 
third  declension  forms  its  genitive  by  a  broad  increase,  as 
cnth  (battle),  gen,  catha.  The  fourth  declension  has  a  pe- 
culiar plural,  but  shows  no  change  in  the  singular,  as  easba 
(defect),  n.  pi.  eashaifihc.  The  fifth  declension  forms  its 
genitive  by  addition  of  h.  as  mennma  (mind>,  gen.  mennman. 
Adjectives  are  declined  as  nouns,  and  are  compared  by  use 
of  the  genitive  singular  feminine  and  a  prefix,  as  <jeal 
(white),  nios  ffile  (whiter).  The  pronouns  in  themselves 
have  no  peculiarity,  but  their  compounds  with  preposi- 
tions form  one  of  the  chief  idioms  of  the  language.  These 
compounds  are  used  directly,  as  Is  moitk  on  aire  a  thuff  st 
fjhuit  (compound  of  do,  to,  and  /«,  thou) — *' It  was  good 
the  care  which  she  gave  to  you  " — i.  c  '^  she  took  good  care 
of  you."  To  express  possession,  as  Learn  sa  an  hnhhar 
{If,  with,  and  me,  I) — '"With  me  myself  the  book" — f.  c. 
"tlic  book  is  mine:"  to  complete  a  verb,  as  TA  duil  nr/nm 
an  (ii;f,  at.  and  nu',  1) — *' It  is  a  wish  at  me  in  it" — (.  e.  "1 
wish  for  it;"  and  in  numerous  other  ways.  There  arc  also 
regular  possessive  and  relative  pronouns.  Verbs  are  con- 
jugated on  one  main  plain.  Their  tense?  and  persons  are 
formed  by  terminal  and  initial  alterations  of  the  root. 
There  are  two  present' tenses  and  two  pasts.  The  second 
tense  in  each  case,  indicating  action  in  a  place,  is  called 
consuetudinal.  Thus,  root  glan-  (cleanse),  active  voice, 
pres.  (I)  ii/niiaim;  (2)  fflanam  ine;  past  (1)  ghhinafi;  (2) 
ghlnnainn;  future, ^^ari/arf;  infinitive,  do  f/hhtnadh;  passive 
voice,  pres.  (1)  glantar  m^;  past  (1)  (jlanadh  mr;  past  (2) 
glantnoi  me;  future,  glaufar:  conditional,  ghfanfaidhe  me; 
past  participle,  glanta;  inf.  tfo  bhei'th  glnnta.  The  impera- 
tive active  is  the  root;  the  imperative  passive  is  the  same 
as  the  present  passive.  The  consuetudinal  present  has  a 
distinct  form  in  the  active  only.  There  are  several  irreg- 
ular or.  striftly,  compound  or  defective  verbs.  The  main 
principle  of  the  syntax  is  that  the  verb  begins  the  sentence, 
as  D'  eg  rl  Senmui  aiyus  ro  ghah  rl  Cathaf  an  riglicaeht  i' 
It"  inad — "Died  King  James,  and  took  King  Charles  the 
kinijdom  in  his  stead  " — /.  e.  "  King  James  died,  and  King 
Charles  reigned  in  his  stead."  The  subject  comes  next, 
and  then  the  rest  of  the  predicate.  The  adjective,  with  a 
few  exceptions  (as  ttean  bhean,  **  old  woman"),  follows  the 
noun,  and  its  gender  is  marked  by  the  affection  of  its  in- 
itial, as  lf>ng  mhor,  "great  ship"  (fem.^.ycrfj-  mAr,  "great 
man."  Here  the  initial  of  the  adjective  is  aspirated  where 
the  noun  is  feminine. 

Irish  prosody  comprised  several  metres.  They  consist 
in  various  combinations  of  syllables  with  alliteration  and 
vowel-rhyme,  but,  except  accidentally,  they  do  not  show 
the  English  syllabic  rhyme.  The  following  example  is 
from  an  ancient  MS.,  and  is  the  original  of  a  well-known 
modern  melody : 

O  TJiornifjh  co  Cliodhna  cats 
Is /ail  iiir  oicr'  re  a  hais 
J  re  Bhriain  (aoibhghil  nar  t'vn 
Do  thimckil  aoinbhen  Erim. 
"  From  Tory  Island  to  Cliodhna  the  pleasant, 
And  a  ring  of  cold  with  her, 
In  the  time  of  Brian,  brit'ht-sided.  fearless, 
Went  around  Erin  a  solitary  woman." 
Irish  historians  mention  works  written  in  pagan  times  in 
Ireland,  and  of  these  the  most  famous  is  the  Snltair  of 
Para  by  Cormac  iVfac  Airt,  king  of  Ireland  from  A.  D.  227 
to  26(5.     It  is  stated  to  have  consisted  of  metrical  treatises 
on  the  laws  and  usages  of  Ireland.    Of  this  and  other  early 
works  no  more  than  the  titles  remain.    The  earliest  existing 
examples  of  Irish  are  glosses,  chiefly  on  Latin  MSS.  of  the 
Scriptures.     These  are  found  in  codices  of  the  eighth,  and 
possibly  of  the  seventh  century.     The  libraries  of  Corpus 
and  St.  John's  Colleges  at  Cambridge,  of  Milan  and  of  St. 
Gall,  contain  examples.     The  glosses  are  sometimes  of  iso- 
lated words,  but  they  arc  often  long  sentences,  so  that  they 
illustrate  completely  the  grammar  of  the  Gaedhilic  tongue 
at  that  remote  period.     A  large  collection  of  such  glosses 
is  to  be  found  in  Zeuss,  Grammatica  CeUica,  in  Nigra,  Mi- 
lan Glossen^  and  in  Stokes,  Gindilica.   The  writings  of  this 
period  are  marked,  among  other  peculiarities,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  rule  "broad  to  broad."  etc.,  by  indications  of 
a  neuter  gender  and  of  a  dual  number,  and  the  language 
is  called  Old  Irish.     The  next  period  is  called  the  Middle 
Irish.     To  it  the  earliest  complete  works  now  existing  be- 
long.    It  fades  gradually  into  the  modern  form  of  the  lan- 
guage, which  has  been  established  without  material  change 
for  about  400  years.     It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
absence  of  works  altogether  in  the  oldest  Irish  is  shown 
not  to  be  due  to  the  intellectual  torpor  of  its  age,  but  to 
the  fact  that  important  compositions  of  Irishmen  of  that 
day  remain  in  Latin.     Thus,  the  wonderful  life  of  St.  Co- 
lumb  Cille  by  St.  Adamnan  exists  in  MS.  dating  from  the 


I  period  of  its  composition,  the  seventh  century.  The  oldest 
j  book  altogether  in  the  Irish  language  is  calle'd  Ltahhar  ua 
1  h-Cidkri.  The  original  composition  is  referred  by  histo- 
rians to  the  sixth  century,  and  to  St.  Ciaran,  abbot  of 
Cluain-mic-Xois,  but  the  MS.  now  preserved,  no  doubt  a 
copy  from  an  older  one,  was  written  about  the  year  1100 
by  Moelmuiri  mac  Ceileaehair.  This  venerable  MS,  is  in 
fair  preservation,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  Dublin.  It  is  a  collection  of  heroic  tales,  with 
a  few  pieces  of  other  character,  such  as  an  account  of  the 
royal  burying-pla^-es  of  Erin,  a  sermon  on  the  Resurrection, 
and  one  on  the  day  of  judgment.  From  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury onward  MSS.  exist  in  large  numbers.  They  arc  usu- 
ally collections  of  treatises  made  by  learned  individuals  or 
by  communities.  Divinity,  law.  physic,  poetry,  historv, 
romance  succeed  one  another,  with  no  further  sign  of  divis- 
sion  than  an  ornate  initial  where  each  subject  begins.  The 
Leabhar  Breac,  or  "  Speckled  Book,"  written  by  the  Mac 
Egans,  the  Book  of  Le'mster,  and  the  Book  of  BaUymoie 
are  examples.  In  each  case  the  book  is  a  body  of  tran- 
scription, the  editors  being  merely  the  copiers  of  earlier 
MSS.  The  period  of  collections  of  this  kind  is  succeeded 
by  that  of  separate  works.  The  Annnla  JUcghachta  Ei- 
reatin,  commonly  called  the  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters," 
Dr.  Keating's  IIintori/  of  Ireland,  and  the  several  works  of 
Mac  Firbis  arc  examples  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Print- 
ing in  the  Irish  language  did  not  begin  till  the  third  quar- 
ter of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  earliest  specimen  is  a 
poem  preserved  in  the  library  of  Corpus  College.  Cambridge. 
After  that  time  numerous  books  were  printed  in  Irish  in 
Dublin  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  All  the  earlier 
and  most  of  the  later  books  are  printed  in  the  Irish  cha- 
racter. The  first  Irish  book  printed  in  English  type  is  a 
catechism  for  the  island  of  Rathlin,  published  aboi.t  17.10. 
At  the  present  day,  excepting  ancient  works  edited  by 
scholars,  the  production  of  books  in  Irish  is  limited  to  a 
few  translations,  prayer-books,  and  now  and  then  a  little 
verse. 

Turning  from  the  actual  MSS.  and  printed  books  to  their 
subject-matter.  Irish  literature  is  found  to  have  a  wide 
range.  Most  works  on  divinity  were  written  in  Latin,  but 
a  great  collection  of  sermons  and  of  hymns,  some  very  old 
and  curious,  and  innumerable  lives  of  saints,  e.xist.  In 
this  class  two  remarkable  examples  may  be  mentioned — 
the  Amhra  Chohtim  Chill!  and  the  Felire  of  Aengus.  The 
former  was  composed  in  the  sixth  century  by  Dalian  For- 
gaill,  chief  poet  of  Ulster,  and  is  a  poem  on  the  death  of 
St.  Columb  Cille.  The  latter  is  also  a  poem,  and  is  of 
great  length.  After  a  preface  explaining  its  origin,  it 
recounts  the  saints  of  Erin  and  some  of  the  greater 
saints  of  the  Church  at  large,  and  their  glories.  Its  in- 
trinsic merits  arc  the  simplicity  of  its  thoughts,  the  purity 
of  its  devotion,  and  the  richness  of  its  imagery  ;  and  it  is 
besides  valuable  from  its  numerous  allusions  to  historical 
and  topographical  points.  The  old  MSS.  contain  a  large 
number  of  legal  treatises.  From  the  extreme  terseness  of 
their  style  and  their  frequent  use  of  obsolete  words  thc'se 
works  are  peculiarly  difiicult  to  translate.  The  best  known 
are  the  Stnchus  M4r  and  the  Book  of  Aicifl.  These  are 
collections  of  legal  maxims,  of  illustrative  cases,  of  judg- 
ments and  of  principles  on  several  branches  of  law,  as  on 
land-tenure,  on  wrongs  and  their  remedies,  and  on  social 
relations.  The  committal  of  the  Senrhiis  M6r  to  writing 
is  referred  by  Irish  historians  to  the  fifth  century.  From 
Iho  Irish  word  hreitheamh  (a  judge)  these  treatises  are  often 
called  Brehon  laws.  They  are  of  profound  interest,  as 
showing  the  growth  and  history  of  a  very  ancient  system 
of  jurisprudence,  influenced  in  no  important  particular  by 
the  Roman  code.  In  historical  romance  Irish  literature  is 
particularly  rich.  The  most  famous  of  the  old  tales  is  the 
Tain  Bo  Cnailgne.  It  tells  of  a  war  originating  in  strife 
about  the  finest  white  bull  in  Ireland.  The  men  of  Con- 
naught  invade  Ulster,  and  the  incidents  of  the  war  form  a 
large  part  of  the  tale,  and  especially  the  feats  of  the  great 
champion  of  Ulster  in  the  first  century.  Cuchullain.  The 
talc  ends  with  the  bull  rushing  against  a  rock  and  dashing 
out  his  brains.  Many  tales  recount  the  deeds  of  heroes 
and  saints,  the  courtships  of  the  beauties  of  old  by  rival 
champions,  elopements,  wars,  travels.  The  Voi/age  of 
Maelduin's  Corach  describes  an  early  voyage  and  discovery 
of  land  in  the  far  West,  which  some  late  writers  have 
thought  to  indicate  a  discovery  of  America.  Of  history 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  works  is  Cogndh 
Gaedhcl  re  Gallaibh — the  "war  of  the  Irish  with  the 
Danes."  This  was  probably  written  by  one  who  lived  in 
the  last  days  of  the  wars,  and  may  have  been  at  the  battle 
of  Clontarf  in  1014.  The  Annah  of  the  Four  Matitern  is 
a  history  based  upon  ancient  records.  Michael  O'CIery 
was  its  chief  editor,  but  several  other  Franciscans  took 
part  in  the  work.  It  extends  from  the  earliest  times  to 
1016,  and  is  a  vast  and,  for  the  most  part,  reliable  source 
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of  information.  The  earliest  translations  into  Irifih  are 
of  pieces  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the 
travels  of  Marco  Polo  autl  numerous  works  on  medicine 
were  translated  into  Irish,  and  later  the  English  version 
of  the  Bihio,  the  />'■  fmittitiunr:  Chrisfi.  and  other  devotional 
works,  while  in  tliis  century  sutne  of  Mis^  Edgeworth's 
tales  have  appeared,  and  Dr.  MacIIale  has  •;iven  the  Ilitti/ 
and  several  of  Moore's  melodies.  In  the  hist  century  and 
the  one  before  a  great  many  songs  were  written,  and  a  few 
novels.  Ilardinian's  In'nh  MiiiHtrftmf  contains  a  collection 
of  such  songs.  Some  are  pleasant,  but  many  have  more 
merit  in  their  simple,  lovely  airs  than  in  their  words.  The 
Irish  language  has  for  centuries  been  systematieally  at- 
tacked by  the  English  rulers  of  Ireland,  and  these  efforts 
have  at  length  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  its  i)roduc- 
tion  of  literature.  It  is  to  he  feared  that  its  life  is  almost 
at  an  end,  and  that  in  two  centuries,  at  the  longest,  the  air 
of  Ireland  will  no  more  convey  (Jaedhilie  tones,  and  her 
people  no  longer  use  the  speech  which  for  3000  years  ex- 
pressed the  thoughts  of  their  aneestors. 

The  best  grammar  of  modern  Irish  is  that  of  O'Donovan  ; 
of  ancient  Irish.  Zcuss.  A  grammar  by  John  O'NoUoy 
contains  an  excellent  account  of  the  difiereuces  of  the 
firovincial  dialects.  The  best  dictionaries  are  those  of 
O'Reilly.  O'Brien,  and  MaeCurtin.  O'Curry's  LtctureH  on 
the  MS.  M'ltcrUih  uf  friMh  fiistnrif  is  a  useful  introduction 
to  the  literature.  On  tho  ecclesiastical  literature,  Dr. 
lleeve's  edition  of  Adamnan's  Life  of  St.  Columb  Cillc,  and 
the  somewhat  rare  works  of  Colgan,  should  be  consulted. 
The  publieations  of  the  English  record-office,  of  the  Irish 
laws  commission,  of  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  of 
the  Ossianic  Society,  of  the  Celtic  Society,  of  tho  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  and  of  the  Royal  Arohioological  Associa- 
tion of  Ireland,  contain  numerous  important  works  in  the 
language,  translated  and  eclited  by  competent  scholars. 
(For  tho  best  account  of  early  Irish  (Brehon)  laws  and  in- 
stitutions see  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine's  recent  work, 
Lectures  on  the  Earlif  History  of  Inatitntifum,  1874.} 

Norman  MoonE. 
Irish  Moss,     See  Carrageen. 

Irish  Sea,  The,  is  situated  between  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain,  and  connected  with  tho  Atlantic,  S.  by  St.  George's 
Channel,  and  N.  by  the  North  Channel.  Its  greatest  width 
is  120  miles.  It  contains  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Anglesey, 
besides  some  smaller  islands.  The  ])rineipal  inlets  are  the 
estuaries  of  the  Dee,  Mersey,  and  Riliblo  in  England,  Sol- 
way  Frith  in  Scotland,  and  Dundrum,  Dundalk,  and  Dub- 
lin bays  in  Ireland. 

I'risite  [Lat.  tVt's, "rainbow"],  a  very  singular  resinoid 
substance  which  is  tho  main  constituent  of  a  peculiar 
American  mineral,  originally  investigated  by  the  writer, 
and  called  by  Inui  <p-nh'imitc.  Grahamitc  occupies  ver- 
tical fissures  in  horizontally-bedded  rooks,  so  far  as  yet 
known  only  in  Ritchie  cc,  West  Va.,  and  at  one  other  point 
— in  tho  centre  of  the  continent,  100  miles  W.  of  Denver, 
Col.  A  sample  from  this  latter  locality,  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry,  has  been  identified  ehemically  by 
tho  writer  as  genuine  grahamitc,  containing  al>out  tho 
samo  proportion  (HO  per  cent.)  of  irisite,  tho  remainder 
being  VisrosETR  (which  see),  just  as  in  the  West  Virginia 
grahamitc.  [The  names  originally  assigned  to  the  two  res- 
inoid constituents  of  grahamitc  by  tho  discoverer  were  irts' 
inn  and  viKroninr.  Prof.  .1.  D.  Dana  has,  however,  estab- 
lished tho  terminology  in  itf,  and  these  must  therefore  bo 
modified  to  irinifr  and  riiirii«itc.]  The  prot»ability  is  great 
that  other  localities  will  be  found.  The  mean  of  analyses 
of  grahamitc  by  two  analysts  is — 

Carbon 7fi.66 

Hydrogen «..^7 

Oxygen 12.77 

loo.ob 

Density  =  1.145. 
This  13  calculated  independently  of  the  2  or  .1  per  cent,  of 
ash. 

Grahamitc  is  black  in  the  mass:  of  resinoid,  but  variable 
lustro  ;  trace,  dark  ehocidute-brown  :  very  soft,  fusible  under 
])re33ure,  by  reason  nf  the  highly  fusible  viscositc  it  con- 
tains, to  a  tarry  and  frothy  uniss ;  is  cminmtfj/  &olithte  in 
chloroform,  benzole,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  warm  oil  of  tur- 
])entine,  and  some  other  liquids.  The  viseosito  in  readily 
dissolved  out  from  the  irisite  by  other  or  light  petridcum- 
naphtha.  Tho  residual  irisite  niay  be  obtained  pure  by 
solution,  filtration,  and  evnporati<>n.  Pure  irisite  is  black, 
brilliant,  infusible  without  ileeoinposition,  like  ulmino; 
which  last,  however,  is  wholly  insoluble.  This  combina- 
tion of  absolute  infiisibility  with  great  ?^<ilubility  is  oha- 
raeteristie.  Its  muHt  ohftraeteristie  property  is  that  thin 
films  of  its  solutions  ilry  on  pnlished  surfaces  to  gorgeous 
rainbow  hues  ;  whence  its  name.     If  to  its  solutions  u  drop   | 


of  a  mineral  acid  be  added,  with  slight  agitation,  the  irisite 
'  coagulates  and  totally  separates.  It  is  now  profoundly  al- 
tered, having  become  imoluhlc  in  all  its  former  solvents. 
No  analyses  of  pure  irisite  can  yet  be  reported.  The  no 
less  singular  mineral,  nlhirtite,  from  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  was  found  by  the  writer  to  eont^in  n  fiftU-  iris- 
ite and  viscosite.  The  grahamite  is  claimed  by  gome  to  be 
albertite  ((Jesner,  Macfarlane,  ct  aL),  but  C.  M.  Wetherill 
found  for  albertite  the  following  composition — 

Carbon 86.14 

Hvdrogen 8.96 

Oxygen 1.97 

Nitrogen _2-?3 

100.00 
Density  =  1.097. 
— which  diifers  irreconcilably  from  grahamitc.  Its  relations 
to  solvents  and  chemical  agents  generally  are  also  widely 
different.  The  trace  of  albertite  is  remarkably  black,  sur- 
passing most  clvxrcoal  in  this  respect,  and  nearly  equalling 
anthracite.  Both  these  minerals  are  believed  by  some 
writers  (Lesley,  Newberry,  Fontaine,  Macfarlane,  Jenney, 
et  al.)  to  be  derived  from  liquiil  petroleum,  and  to  be  strict 
"asphalts,*'  formed  probably  in  nitii.  The  writer,  and  with 
him  Peckham,  believe  this  impossible,  both  geologically 
and  chemically,  but  rather  that  they  have  been  injected 
into  their  fissures  in  heated  plastic  condition.  D.-ina  also 
admits  this  latter  view  in  his  later  editions.  In  1856  the 
writer  suggestcl  that  the  West  Virginia  grahamitc  might 
be  employed  in  the  gas-manufacture.  Since  that,  over 
.TO, 000  tons  have  been  mined  and  used  by  gas  companies 
throughout  the  l'.  S.  for  enriching  coal-gas.  (Under  Vis- 
cosite some  further  information  will  be  given  regarding 
grahamite.)  II.  Wurtz. 

Irit'is,  a  frequent  and  formidable  disease  of  the  eye, 
characterized  by  infiamniation  of  the  iris  and  the  contigu- 
ous serous  surfaces,  by  intolerance  of  light,  by  adhesions 
{n)/nerhinfitu}  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  by  consequent 
distortion  and  immobility  of  the  pupil.  The  color  of  the 
iris  also  undergoes  peculiar  changes,  so  that  the  skilled 
diagnostician  can  usually  detect  its  presence  at  once. 
When  tho  iris  is  at  all  actively  infl.amcd,  it  also  becomes 
quite  insensible  to  the  action  of  atropia.  Iritis  may  bo 
traumatic  in  its  origin,  or  may  arise  from  over-use  of  tho 
eye  or  from  working  in  too  intense  light.  It  is,  however, 
usually  of  a  rheumatic  or  syphilitic  character.  It  is  often 
very  painful.  Local  bloodletting,  iodide  of  potassium, 
mercurials,  atroj)ia,  and  finally  tonics,  such  as  iron,  quinia, 
and  strychnia,  are  employed  in  its  treatment. 

Irkutsk',  government  of  East  Siberia,  bordered  by  the 
governments  of  Veniseisk  and  Yakutsk  and  the  Chinese 
empire.  Area,  207,5,^5  stiuare  miles.  Pop.  .'172.S:',;i.  It 
comprises  tho  great  Itaikal  Lake.  Imt  it  is  mostly  moun- 
tainous, traversed  by  the  Nerchinsk  Mountains  and  the 
Jablonovy.  Large  tracts  are  covered  with  pine  forests; 
rye  and  oats  are  tho  common  crops  ;  rhubarb  is  much  cul- 
tivated. Of  animals,  reindeer,  sables,  ermines,  and  foxes 
abound,  and  exeellont  fish,  especially  sturgeon  and  cod. 
Gold,  silver,  lend,  jasper,  toj)az,  emerald,  rock-salt,  and  coal 
are  found.  But  agriculture  and  tho  transit  trade  between 
China  and  Russia  are  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants. 

Irkutsk,  town  of  Siberia,  the  capital  of  tho  above  gov- 
ernment, at  the  confluence  of  the  Irkut  and  the  Angara,  in 
lat.  52°  17'  N.  aiMl  hm.  101°  HV  E.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
governor-general  of  East  Siberia  and  of  a  Greek  arch- 
bishop, and  has  many  educational  institutions,  Its  houses 
are  mostly  built  of  wood,  and  its  manufactures  of  linen, 
leather,  glass,  and  sonp  are  merely  local.  But  it  is  tlie 
principal  station  of  the  trading  route  between  China, 
Siberia,  and  Russia,  and  large  quantities  of  tea,  silk,  piTce- 
lain,  rhubiirb,  and  furs  are  hero  exchanged  for  European 
gooils.     Pop.  2;t,S56. 

Irne'rius,  Wcrnorius,  or  Gnrnicr,  b.  at  Bologna, 
Italy,  in  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  became 
professor  of  Roman  law  at  the  university  of  that  city,  in 
which  capacity  he  discovered  and  expounded  the  /nsfihiirn 
of  .lustinian,  and  other  eminent  ancient  jurists,  llius  be- 
eoming  tho  restorer  of  Rouum  jurisprudence.  D.  at  Bo- 
logna between  1120  and  112S. 

I'roii  as  n  Mrlnl.  Iron  is  tho  most  important  motal 
al  the  euiiimatkd  of  nnin,  and  the  use  of  it,  in  its  many  dif- 
ferent forms,  has  elevated  barbarism  into  civilized  soeiety. 
It  may.  then,  seem  strange  to  say  tluit  iron  is  a  rare  metal, 
but  such  is  the  fact  ;  for  it  is  almost  unknown  in  n  state  of 
chemical  purily.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  pure  Inm, 
such  is  tlie  strength  of  its  combination  with  certain  ele- 
ments. The  metal  ordinarily  known  as  iron  is  virtually  a 
combination  of  theeleuients  iron  and  carbon.  According 
to  the  amount  uf  carbon  ]»resenl  the  metal  is  called  trrtnujht 
iron,  lilt  1 1,  niiifh'ihir  iVuti,  and  mat  iron  or  piy  iron,  begin- 
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ning  with  the  metal  containing  least  carbon.  Wrought  iron 
and  steel  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  times.  Iron 
was  u?ed  by  the  Ei^yptiant^,  it  is  supposed,  anterior  to  the 
time  of  Moses  ;  it  was  extensively  applied  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  Indian  steel  was  largely  imported  into  Persia  under 
the  name  of  I'arthian  iron,  which  was  steel  in  its  rudest 
though  a  valuable  form.  The  first  steel  produced  in  Eu- 
rope was  made  in  (he  thirteenth  century  in  bars  in  small 
open  fires,  while  cast  steel  was  invented  by  Huntsman  little 
more  than  100  years  ago.  Cast  iron  wns  unknown  til!  the 
fourteenth  century,  having  been  made  about  the  same  time 
in  Englanil  and  in  Elsass  (Alsace). 

The  prnpcitics  of  iron  claim  our  attention  in  the  first 
place.  They  arc  physical  and  chemical ;  the  ph3'sical  prop- 
erties include  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  metal,  and 
the  chemical  properties  incUulo  its  combinations  with  va- 
rious elements  and  the  characteristics  of  its  salts. 

PnvsroAr,  PnomtTiES. — To^jr.  —  Pure  iron  is  silvery 
■white,  slightly  grayish,  with  a  mild  but  brilliant  lustre. 
The  color  of  the  various  forms  is  mainly  determined  by  the 
amount  of  carbon  present,  since  other  elements,  such  as 
manganese,  silicon,  phosphorus,  etc.,  modify  the  lustre 
rather  than  the  color.  The  color  of  wrought  iron  is  gray, 
which  is  also  that  of  steel,  the  varieties  with  most  carbon 
being  lightest  in  shade;  in  steel  the  color  is  darkest  in  the 
unhardened  state,  and  when  hardened  the  metal  becomes 
whiter  in  proportion  to  its  content  of  carbon.  Cast  iron 
varies  from  deep  gray  to  white  as  the  amount  of  free  car- 
bon igrnpht'te)  present  decreases. 

Fracture. — Wrought  iron  has  a  fibrous  fracture,  the  fibres 
being  longer  and  more  silky  the  purer  the  metal  is,  the  more 
it  has  been  worked,  and  the  more  gradually  like  a  tear  the 
fracture  has  occurred.  Steel  is  crystalline  when  broken  ; 
when  hardened  the  crystalline  character  becomes  almost 
imperceptible  and  the  fracture  conchoidal.  Cast  iron  is 
al?o  crystalline,  white  iron  being  crystallized  in  large  plates, 
which  decrease  in  importance  as  the  graidiite  increases,  till 
in  deep  gray  iron  the  crystals  are  indistinct,  so  far  as  iron 
is  concerned,  but  the  graphite  appears  in  scales  of  consider- 
able size. 

Specijtc  Graviti/. — The  Specific  gravity  of  electro-de- 
posited iron  is  8.139;  that  of  cast-steel  bars  and  plates 
averages  7.823:  that  of  tilted  and  hammered  iron  bars  and 
forgings  ranges  from  7.76  to  7.798  ;  that  of  rolled  iron  plates 
and  bars  varies  between  7.711  and  7.6-1  :  while  that  of  un- 
wrought  puddled  bar  averages  7.40.  We  find  tltat  wrought 
iron  is  very  bad  when  its  sp.  gr.  is  less  than  7.-^0.  The  sp. 
gr.  of  cast  iron  ranges  from  6.85  to  7.3o,  that  used  in  con- 
struction averaging  7.10. 

Cnndnction  of  Heat  and  Efcctn'citi/.-^The  conductivity 
of  silver  being  100  in  each  case,  that  of  wrought  iron  for 
heat  is  11.9,  and  for  electricity  12  to  14.8. 

Expansion  ht/  Heat. — From  the  freezing  to  the  boiling 
point  of  water  cast  iron  expands  in  bulk  0.0033,  and 
wrought  iron  0.0030  ;  and  wrought  iron  has  a  linear  ex- 
pansion of  gT^^5  for  each  degree  between  212°  and  572°  F. 
Cast  iron  exposed  to  continued  heat  becomes  permanently 
expanded  to  the  extent  of  1 5  to  3  per  cent,  in  length,  so 
that  grate-bars,  for  instance,  should  have  4  per  cent.  play. 
In  cooling  from  a  melted  state  gray  cast  iron  contracts  1 
per  cent.,  and  white  cast  iron  2  to  2\  per  cent.  In  a  state 
of  fusion  the  behavior  of  cast  iron  is  the  reverse  of  that  of 
tenter,  for  the  hottest  iron  is  the  densest  and  sinks  to  the 
bottom.  This  property  enables  us  to  melt  it  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace  by  a  flame  applied  on  the  u]iper  surface  of  the 
metal,  and  also  to  keep  it  hot  when  melted.  If  melted  iron 
acted  as  water  does,  it  would  be  practically  useless. 

FHsihilitij. — Pure  iron  is  doubtless  as  refractory  as  pla- 
tinum, but  its  fusibility  rapidly  increases  with  the  amount 
of  carbon  present.  Cast  steel  is  estimated  to  fuse  at  4000°  F., 
and  cast  iron  at  2780°  F. 

WeldoHf. — Iron  differs  from  almost  all  other  metals  in 
the  fact  that,  though  nearly  infusible,  its  particles  agglu- 
tinate at  a  white  heat  into  a  nearly  homogeneous  mass.  All 
methods  ofprodueing  wrought  iron  depend  on  thisprinciple. 
Tenacit)/. — In  this  quality  iron  vastly  excels  all  other 
metals.  The  statements  respecting  the  strength  of  Amer- 
ican irons  have  been,  unfortunately,  overestimated  by  25 
to  30  per  cent.,  owing  to  a  defective  method  of  breaking 
the  test-piece  at  a  point  where  its  area  was  suddenly  re- 
duced. Calculated  for  the  orirjinal  area  of  the  test-bars, 
the  following  are  correct  statements  of  breaking  strains  : 


Pounds  to  sq.  inch. 

Hard  cast  steel 1^2.000 

M'^dium   "         llO.noO 

Soft  "        95,000 

Steel  plate  (homogeneous  metal) |  o^'fJ^Q 

Beis^emcr  steel  (rails) 89.500 

.Spring  steel 72.500 

Puddled  steel |  ^-^'Sqq 


Steel. 


Pounilx  to  sq.  iocb. 

f  Iron  wire Su.OOO 

Wrought  j  Bar  iron 00,000 

irou....  j  Plate  iron 50,000 

1  Unwrought  puddled  iron 30.000 

i  Strong  east  iron 28,000 

Cast  iron  <  Average     "        IG,500 

(  Weak  "        i:j,400 

Ductility. — Iron  possesses  this  quality  in  a  high  degree, 
being  excelled  in  it  only  by  gold,  silver,  and  ]datiuum. 
The  tenacity  of  a  metal  has  a  greater  efi"cct  in  producing 
ductility  than  has  the  malleability;  hence,  tho  purer  kinds 
of  wrought  iron  can  be  drawn  into  wire  of  excessive  fine- 
ness, even  dowu  to  a  diameter  of  0.01  inch  in  continuous 
coils  49,000  feet  long. 

Resistance  to  Compression. — Wrought  iron  under  pres- 
sure loses  shape  and  proportion  like  lead,  and  no  definite 
point  is  marked  at  which  crufltiiuj  can  be  said  to  occur; 
3'et  under  a  load  of  38,000  pounds  per  square  inch  the  metal 
is  too  much  distorted  for  practical  use.  Cast  iron,  on  tho 
contrary,  can  be  crushed  by  a  load  varying  from  44,500  to 
140,000,  the  mean  usually  assumed  being  95,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  or  about  six  times  the  mean  of  its  ten- 
sile strength.  AVrought  iron  resists  compression  with  a 
strength  about  two-thirds  that  with  which  it  resists  ex- 
tension. 

Hardness. — Iron  is  relatively  one  of  the  hardest  of  all 
metals,  but  there  are  among  the  various  kinds  many  de- 
grees of  hardness.  Hardened  steel  is  the  hardest  of  met- 
als, and  some  kinds  of  white  cast  iron  are  nearly  as  hard, 
while  wrought  iron  and  homogeneous  metal  are  sometimes 
nearly  as  soft  as  copper. 

Stiffness  and  Elasticity. — Wrought  and  cast  iron  are 
elastic  under  a  strain  kept  within  certain  limits,  and  both 
are  safe  in  structures  so  long  as  the  strain  remains  within 
the  elastic  limit.  There  are  two  limits  of  elasticity — one 
for  compression,  the  other  for  extension.  Under  compres- 
sion tho  limit  of  elasticity  of  cast  iron  may  be  stated  as 
35,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  that  of  wrought  iron  about 
27,000  pounds,  and  that  of  steel  say  76.000  pounds  per 
square  inch  for  hard  cast  steel  and  36,000  for  soft  steel  of 
finest  quality.  Under  tensile  strain  the  limit  of  elasticity 
of  cast  iron  is  about  8000  pounds  per  square  inch,  that  of 
wrought  iron  about  26,000  pounds,  and  that  of  steel  varies 
between  one-half  and  two-thirds  of  the  breaking  strains  of 
the  various  kinds.  Bessemer  steel,  containing  about  0.45 
percent,  of  carbon,  breaks  under  timinimnm  tensile  strain 
of  74,000  pounds,  and  will  bear  in  tension  as  well  as  in 
compression  a  minimum  strain  of  38.000  pounds  per  square 
inch  without  exceeding  its  elastic  limit.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  cast  iron  yiefds  at  first  to  a  given  compressing 
strain  twice  as  much  as  wrought  iron,  yet  it  will  bear  with- 
out crushing  three  times  as  much  pressure.  Cast  iron  can 
be  exposed  under  extension  to  a  strain  only  one-third  to 
one-fourth  as  great  as  that  it  bears  under  compression. 
Wrought  iron  will  bear  within  elastic  limits  under  exten- 
sion three-fourths  of  the  force  it  bears  under  compression, 
but  in  practice  it  is  usually  taken  the  other  way,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  long  struts  of  wrought  iron  are  very  liable  to 
fail  by  flexure.  The  limit  of  elasticity,  or  the  working  strain 
of  steel,  seems  practically  equal  for  comjiression  and  exten- 
sion. Steel  is  made  more  uniform  than  wrought  iron,  and  will 
therefore  gradually  supersede  wrought  iron  in  most  struc- 
tures, with  an  increase  of  safety  if  not  a  diminution  of 
weight.  The  popular  term  tmif/hness  means  a  combination 
of  tenacity,  ductility,  and  hardness  hapjiily  joined  to  re- 
sist concussions  and  irregular  strains.  In  judging  a 
metal,  tenacity  alone  would  be  a  false  guide,  for  hard,  brit- 
tle steel  shows  the  greatest  tensile  strength.  Therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  metal  stretches  consider- 
ably before  breaking;  that  is.  not  less  than  5  to  30  per 
cent,  for  good  qualities  of  the  different  grades  of  steel,  and 
from  30  to  60  per  cent,  for  the  different  grades  of  wrought 
iron. 

Such  is  iron  as  we  all  of  us  know  it  in  its  various  form's 
and  every-day  apjilications.  The  chemical  properties  of 
the  me'al  are  not  so  evident  as  the  tangible  physical 
ones,  yet  they  arc  the  immediate  causes  of  the  great  va- 
riety of  characteristics  exhibited  by  the  various  forms  of 
irou. 

Chemical  Properties. — Iron  differs  from  all  other  met- 
als in  the  fact  that  it  combines  at  a  high  temperature  with 
carbon  to  form  fusible  compounds;  the  fusibility  of  these 
compounds  decreases  as  the  carbon  decreases.  Iron  rep- 
resents a  most  important  group  of  metals,  distinguished  by 
their  capaltility  of  combinins:  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  etc. 
in  both  odd  and  eren  proportions.  These  are  iron,  nickel, 
manganese,  cobalt,  chromium,  and  uranium.  The  first  five 
are  closely  allied,  have  the  same  atomic  volume,  and  their 
specific  gravities  and  atomic  weights  form  a  regular  se- 
quence. The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  salts  of 
iron,  the  atomic  weight  of  iron  being  50  : 
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Ftrric  Compounds  (odd). 
Perchloride...(Fe2)'<CL(Fe2C!3). 
St'siiuioxide..<Fe2l"0''a(Fe20a). 
Hydrated  sesquioxide, 

i^'*''  [0'V2Fe^O.,.3H()). 

Sosquisuli>hide....(Fe3)TiS"3(Fe2 


fhrrofis  (hmjtoundx  feien). 

Protochloride l'>"(1..(FeCn. 

Protc.xitk* Ke"(i^VFeO). 

Protosiilphide Fe"S"(FeSi. 

Prntosiilpliate Fe"iS^0"4)"+ 

7HoO")FeOS03  +  7I10). 
Protooartmnate, 

Fe"(O'0"3)"'Fe0C02). 
In  a'lJition  to  these  we  have — 

Mairnetic  oxide  of  iron Fe"(Fe,)»*0'^(Fe304). 

Magnetic  pv rites Fe"7S"BfFe,S8). 

Bisulphide  of  iron Fe^S'^^'eSa). 

The  old  notation  with  atomic  weight  28  is  enclosed  in 
brackets.  Of  (he  above  salts,  the  protoearbonate  occurs  in 
nature  as  spatliie  iron  ore,  ami  llie  jirotosuljihate  as  cop- 
peras (Mclaiiterite).  The  salts  of  iron  possess  an  inky, 
nstrini^cnt  taste,  but  the  two  classes  have  marked  charac- 
teristics by  which  they  can  readily  bo  distinguished  from 
each  otiier  and  from  the  salts  of  other  metals.  (1)  Fcr- 
roHH  SnItH. — These  salts  have  a  imlc  ffreen  color.  Afl-nlics 
throw  down  white  or  jj^recnish-white  precipitates,  which 
quit-kly  oxidize  and  turn  brown  on  exjiosure  to  air.  Po- 
taHninm  /tn'iii-tfftiiiite  (red  prussiate  of  potash )  occasions  a 
bright-blue  precipitate  in  neutral  or  aeirl  solutif)ns.  (2) 
/VrriV  StiftH. — In  solution  these  salts  exliibit  a  yellow  or 
yellowish-brown  color.  AlhiUrs  throw  down  a  reddish- 
brown  precipitate,  insoUible  in  excess  of  alkali.  In  neutral 
or  acid  solutions  potmntntm  fern'rf/auit/c  occasions  no  pre- 
cipitate, merely  imparting  a  greenish  hue  to  the  solution. 
Solutions  of  ferric  salts,  to  whieh  an  alkali  has  been  a<ldcd 
till  a  permanent  precipitate  begins  to  form,  are  completely 
decomposed  on  boiling,  the  iron  being  precipitated  as  an 
insoluiilc  sub-salt.  This  property  enables  us  to  separate 
iron  from  manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  which  do  not  pos- 
sess it.  Further,  we  find,  that  the  protoxide  of  iron  and 
the  ferrous  salts  are  magnetic,  whilst  the  ])eroxide  and  fer- 
ric salts  arc  not. 

The  salts  and  compounds  of  iron  are  highly  useful  in  tho 
art?.  Copperas  or  green  vitriol  is  a  valuable  disinfectant 
and  a,  nmst  important  mordant  in  dyeing.  The  various 
sulphides  of  iron,  in  their  natural  state  as  pyrites,  furnish 
most  of  the  sul)iburic  acid  of  commerce.  Iron  unites  with 
cyanogen  and  hy<Irogen  to  form  acids,  which  in  turn  com- 
bine with  iron,  making  ferro-  and  fcrri-cyanides  of  iron, 
both  of  them  brilliant  blues,  and  the  latter  known  as  Prus- 
sian blue.  A  neutral  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  treated  with 
tincture  of  galls  yields  a  bluish-black  precipitate  possess- 
ing the  peculiar  property  of  remaining  in  a  state  of 
partial  solution,  as  writing  ink.  In  medicine,  iron  is  an 
invaluable  tonic,  ferric  chloride  especially,  while  the  dried 
persulphate  is  a  most  efficient  agent  in  stanching  the  flow 
of  blood  from  wounds. 

The  rnetn/hinjiraf  rhrinhtn/  of  iron  can  be  most  clearly 
explained  under  the  following  heads  : 

Iron  iiml  Oxtfifnt. — Iron  in  a  compact  state  suffers  no 
change  in  dry  air  or  oxygen  at  ordinary  tcmjieraturcs,  but 
in  a  8|»ongy  state  burns  readily  in  air.  In  pure  water  iron 
remains  unchanged,  but  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  causes 
a  rapid  oxiilatinii.  which  is  eounteraeled  by  tho  presence 
of  the  alkalies  and  of  lime,  ancl  by  a  coating  of  /.inc.  Sea- 
water  ilissolves  the  iron  of  cast  iron  completely  in  the  course 
of  time,  leaving  the  carbon.  At  a  high  tenipcralurc  iron 
burns  vividly  in  air,  and  decomposes  sleain  at  a  red  heat, 
in  each  case  forming  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  Welsh  nail- 
makers  keep  their  nails  hot  during  forging  by  throwing  a 
littlo  blast  of  air  upon  theuj.  In  the  puddling  furnace  iron 
burns  with  great  readiness,  /'rotu.ridr  nf  inn,  \s  a  power- 
ful Itasc,  and  plays  an  important  ])art  in  metallurgical  (tpera- 
tions.  It  has  a  powerful  aflinity  for  oxygen,  and  the  power 
of  decomposing  water,  /'cni.n'iir  .,/'  inni  is  infusible  ex- 
cept at  high  temperatures,  when  it  is  converted  into  mag- 
netic oxide.  It  has  little  or  no  aflinily  for  silica,  but  is 
easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  carbon,  even  without 
intimate  contact.  Mmjintfr  fijride  of  irou  is  an  important 
prodiK't  and  of/n,/  in  metallurgy,  particularly  in  puiftllinjf. 
In  the  ctturse  of  the  oxidation  of  iron  various  oxides  arc 
foruu-il  i.'ontaining  less  oxygen  than  magnetic  oxide,  the 
most  important  being  hmtimtr  ttr  Hutith  mnlr. 

Iron  (lutf  f'tirlioii. — When  metallic  iron  is  healed  in  eon- 
tact  with  carbon,  the  result  is  wrought  iron,  steel,  or  east 
iron,  aeeorditig  lo  the  degree  of  In  uf  appli'd  and  the  b-ngth 
of  time.  The  inlluence  of  earlion  in  modifying  the  prop. 
ortics  of  iron  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena 
of  metallurgy,  and  the  variations  caused  are  so  grent  that 
thocom]w>und>»  are,  practieally.  distinct  nutals.  While  there 
are  no  characteristic  properfies  which  di-t  ini^uish  <)nc  me 
tallic  compound  from  the  others,  n?id  tlie  ilifi'erencc  consists 
mainly  in  the  ilegrec  in  which  particular  cbara<Merfl  are  pre- 
sented, yet  in  practice  the  separation  of  the  compounds  is 
fixed  by  two  strikioir  phenomena  —  vi/.  (lie  fact  that  at  a 
certain  point  gruphltc  ceases  to  separate  from  cnHt  irtni 
elowly  cooled,  and  the  fact  that  «/<■'/  luirdeuH  on  being 
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plunged  at  a  red  heat  into  water.  The  greatest  total  amount 
of  carbon  pig  iron  will  contain  is  about  5.9  per  cent.,  but 
this  is  only  when  manganese  is  present,  the  ordinary  amount 
being  li.2  to  t.7  per  cent.  When  the  percentage  of  carbon 
falls  to  2.25,  thecd"^  iron  refuses  to  part  with  graphite  even 
when  slowly  cooled  for  days.  Iron  with  2  ]ier  cent,  of  car- 
bon is  not  malleable  nor  wcldable,  but  falls  to  pieces  on 
heating.  When  the  percentage  of  carbon  is  about  1.75,  tho 
metal  can  barely  be  welded,  but  with  1.5  to  1.4  percent, 
of  carbon  the  peculiar  properties  of  utrtf  are  all  clearly 
developed  —  viz.  fusibility,  combined  with  capability  of 
hardening  and  weldability.  As  the  carbon  diminislies  tho 
two  first  qualities  decrease  and  the  third  increases.  With 
0.4  per  cent,  of  carbon  steel  can  barely  be  hardened  enouirh 
to  give  sparks  with  flint,  and  below  this  percentage  tho 
compound  is  designated  irrouffht  iVoji,  but  is  called  strrfi/ 
iron  or  ])uddled  steel  till  the  carbon  falls  to  about  0.25  ]H'r 
cent.  Bessemer  steel,  as  now  usually  made,  is  a  true  steel. 
Soft  wrought  iron  seldom  or  never  contains  less  than  0.08 
per  cent,  of  carbon.  Ordinary  wrought  iron  is  not  homo- 
geneous in  composition,  but  is  made  up  of  fibres  or  masses 
varying  greatly  in  their  percentage  of  carbon.  Thepresence 
of  otlicr  elements,  such  as  silicon,  plnisphorus,  etc.,  modifies 
the  above  boundaries,  but  not  materially. 

Carbon  exists  in  cast  iron  in  two  states — romhincff  carbon 
and  tfrapliile.  The  proof  of  chemical  combination  is  given 
by  tlie  fact  that  infusible  carbon  heated  with  nearly  infu- 
sible pure  iron  forms  a  fusible  compound  (cast  iron),  out  of 
which,  when  very  highly  heated,  part  of  the  carbon  se]»a- 
rates  as  graphite.  Iron  containing  much  graphite  is  called 
f/ra}^  iron  ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  contains  much  com- 
bined carbon,  it  is  called  white  iron,  the  total  amount  of 
carbon  being  in  ordinary  pig  irons  substantially  constant. 
The  two  kinds  pass  into  each  other  by  insensible  gradations, 
and  at  a  certain  stage  are  both  visible  in  the  same  piece, 
which  is  then  called  mottled  iron.  The  varieties  are  often 
graded  by  numerals  into  eight  classes,  but  in  this  country 
usually  into  five,  as  follows:  No.  1  foundry,  Xo.  2  foundry, 
No.  li  or  gray  forge  iron,  mottled  iron,  white  iron.  Tho 
last  two  grades  arc  often  called  forge  irons.  White  iron, 
containing  manganese,  is  called  Spiegel  iron. 

Iron  {Cnrl>on)  and  Mfintfniiese. — In  cast  iron  manganese 
increases  tho  amount  of  combined  carbon  ami  diiuinisbcs 
the  amount  of  silicon.  It  is  chiefly  beneficial  as  a  flux  in 
removing  sulphur,  etc.  In  cast-  and  in  Bessemer  steel  it  is 
present  in  various  proportions,  0.1  to  1.0  per  cent.,  and  im- 
proves the  working  of  tho  steel.  It  is  seldom  found  in 
wrought  iron. 

Iron  (Carbon)  and  Snlphur. — Iron  combines  freely  with 
sulphur,  the  effect  of  which  on  cast  iron  is  to  diminish  iho 
amount  of  carbon  and  hinder  the  separation  of  graphite. 
In  small  rjuantity  it  is  advantageous  forcastings  like  mnnon, 
as  it  makes  cast  iron  stronger.  In  steel  and  wrought  iron 
the  effect  of  sulphur  is  to  make  both  weak  and  ragged  when 
worked  below  a  ylhnr  heat,  hence  the  term  rrd-Mhortmns, 
Sfcel  resists  better  than  wrought  iron,  but  0.1  is  sufficient 
to  injure  either.  Copper  acts  similarly,  luit  less  strongly, 
than  sulphur,  and  diminishes  the  weldability  of  the  metal. 

Iron  (Cnrhon)  and  I'fionphorui.  —  Iron  is  ficbloni  free 
from  phosphorus.  In  cast  iron  this  element  increases  tho 
harrlncss.  and  makes  the  metal  more  fluid  when  melted, 
but  weakens  it  when  cold.  Pig  iron  contains  from  0.5  to 
2.25  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  It  makes  wrought  inui  easy 
to  work  while  hot.  thus  counteracting  sulphur.  Imt  brittle 
when  cold,  and  renders  steel  more  brittle  ihau  iron.  The 
iircscnce  of  0.25  per  cent,  in  iron  and  of  O.I  in  steel  is 
disadvantageous. 

Iron  (Cttrbon)  and  SiHeon. — Silicon  exists  in  all  varieties 
of  iron,  and  in  gray  cast  iron  in  greatest  (|uantity.  becnuso 
the  beat  causing  grayncss  in  the  iron  also  aids  reiUiction 
of  silica,  and  because  silicon  aids  sc])aralion  td'  graphite. 
White  cast  iron  seldom  has  more  than  1.0  per  cent.,  hut 
gray  iron  sometimes  contains  as  much  as  5  per  cent,  of 
silicon.  Ordinarily,  it  docs  not  injure  pig  iron,  hut  is  bene- 
ficial when  it  is  converted  into  Bessemer  steel.  But  iho 
effect  of  silicon  on  wrought  iron  is  to  make  it  hrillle.  rotten 
when  hciilcd.  and  less  ready  Ir)  weld.  On  steel  the  elTccI  Is 
the  same,  and  an  amount  less  than  0.1  per  cent,  is  decidedly 
noticeable  f<»r  the  worse. 

Iron  (and  Cirbon)  also  combine  with  tniajKtm,  titaninntf 
rhrotuiuin,  and  tin.  They  all  impart  greater  hardness,  if 
not  brittleness,  displace,  except  tin,  carbon  in  east  ironi 
and  reduce  the  weldability  of  wrought  iron.  Tungsten 
combines  with  irreat  difficulty,  and  titanium  scarcely  at  all; 
both  are  jirohably  useful  in  making  the  grain  of  sleel  finer 
and  increasing  its  strength  ami  hardness.  Chromium  com- 
bines  readily  with  iron,  is  said  in  some  respects  to  ho  use- 
ful, and  seems  to  render  steel  less  liable  to  injury  from 
overheating.  Tin  renders  wrcui^'ht  iron  utterly  worthless, 
even  when  only  0.2  )nr  cent,  is  present. 

Ikon  Alloys. — All  the  above  compounds  are  sometimes 
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incorrectly  called  alloys,  but  that  term  denotes  the  mechan- 
ical mixture  of  two  or  more  metals,  either  as  such  or 
(rarely)  holding  in  admixture  a  ehomical  combination  of 
the  metals  with  each  other.  The  term  cannot  apply  to  the 
combinations  of  iron  with  metalloids,  nor  to  the  combina- 
tion of  metals  with  carbou  and  iron.  The  abuse  of  the 
term  «/My  doubtless  arises  from  indefinite  use  of  the  term 
iron.  Our  knowledge  of  the  alloys  of  pure  iron  is  exceed- 
ino-lv  scanty.  Iron  alloys  with  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt 
in  various  proportions;  with  zinc  also,  but  only  when  zinc 
is  the  principal  ingredient,  the  iron  not  exceeding  11  per 
cent.  The  process  o^  ffalvanizing  or  coating  iron  with  zinc 
was  first  practised  at  Rouen  about  17S6.  Iron  alloys  with 
copper,  zinc,  and  tin  to  form  stfrro-itutal,  a  close-grained 
alloy  of  great  strength,  suitable  for  hydraulic-press  cylin- 
ders and  for  cannon,  but  the  iron  present  docs  not  exceed 
2  per  cent.  White  brass  is  an  alloy  of  80  zinc,  10  copper, 
and  10  iron;  it  has  the  appearance  of  zinc,  but  is  much 
harder,  very  tenacious,  and  specially  adapted  for  journal 
castings.  Iron  alloys  also  with  tin  in  various  proportions 
up  to  M)  per  cent.,  making  highly  brittle  crystalline  alloys 
of  little  use.  When  clean  wrought  iron  is  dipped  into 
melted  tin  it  becomes  firmly  coated  with  tin  (tin  plates), 
and  thereby  protected  from  rusting.  Iron  alloys  with  alu- 
minium in  all  proportions,  producing  bright  and  hard  but 
forgeable  alloys  when  the  aluminium  does  not  exceed  12 
jier  cent.  Aluminium  is  supposed  to  cause  the  daniask  of 
Indian  steel  wrought  at  Damascus  into  swords.  Iron  alloys 
with  other  metals,  but  the  alloys  have  no  practical  im- 
portance. F'erro-mnjigancRr.  a  combination  of  manganese 
iron  and  carbon,  which  contains  30  to  (JO  per  cent,  man- 
ganese and  as  little  carbon  as  possible,  is  valuable  in  steel- 
making. 

Iron,  Ores  of.  The  ores  of  iron  consist  of  the  metal  in 
an  oxidized  state,  mure  or  less  mixed  with  clayey  or  siliceous 
im|iurities.  Usually  the  mf)re  iron  the  ore  contains  the 
greater  its  value,  but  frequently  ores  of  one  class  are  val- 
uable in  facilitating  the  smelting  of  ores  of  another  class, 
and  sometimes  the  presence  of  other  oxides — manganese, 
for  instance,  in  ores  for  spiegeleisen — or  the  presence  of  coal 
(in  black-band  ore),  is  most  desirable.  Nothing  which 
contains  less  than  2U  per  cent,  of  iron  can  be  considered  an 
iron  ore. 

Ores  of  Iron. 

Name.  Composition.  Iron  io  100  parts. 

Magnetic  iron  ore Iron  and  uxygen ''-^Ja- 

Rvd  hematite  (specu- 
lar)  Iron  and  oxygen 70. 

Brown  hematite Iron,  oxygen,  and  water  61j*o  (water  12)." 

Spathic  iron  ore Iron,  oxygen,  and  car- 
bonic acid 48fi). 

Argillaceous  iron  ore.. Iron,   oxycen,   carbonic 

acid,  and  clay Average  33. 

Black-band Iron^    oxygen,  carbonic 

aeid.  clay,  and  carbun-  Variable,  20  to  35 
aceous  matter  (coal)....      (1(J  to  25  coalj. 

1.  Native  Iron. — This  is  a  curiosity,  but  not  an  iron  ore. 
It  occurs  in  minute  particles  in  basaltic  rocks,  and  in  situ- 
ations where  it  has  been  reduced  from  ore  by  organic  mat- 
ter. It  is  found  also  in  meteorites,  which  are  malleable 
and  consist  mainly  of  iron,  with  from  6  to  14. G  per  cent, 
of  nickel. 

2.  MnrpiPtic  Iron  Ore  (Fes04). — Sesquioxide  of  iron  69, 
protoxide  of  iron  31  =  100.  This  ore  isnamed  from  Mag- 
nesia in  Lydia.  where  its  attractive  powers  were  first  ob- 
served. It  is  iron  black  in  color,  with  a  specific  gravity 
of  4.9  to  5.2,  and  leaves  a  black  streak  when  rubbed  on 
unglazed  porcelain.  It  is  often  strongly  magnetic,  some- 
times possessing  polarity,  when  it  becomes  the  loadstone 
{Icadstoiic)  of  yore.  It  is  found  massive,  in  sharp  crystal- 
line grains  as  sand,  and  ochreous  as  an  earth.  It  is  not 
changed  by  exposure  to  air,  and  is  broken  up  but  not  oxi- 
dized by  roasting.  It  occurs  mostly  in  primary  crystalline 
rocks,  and  most  abundantly  in  metamorphic  rocks,  in  which 
it  is  found  in  vast  beds.  It  abounds  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
Russia  and  North  America,  and  is  almost  wanting  in  Eng- 
land :  as  sand  it  is  found  in  North  America,  New  Zealand, 
and  India,  but  in  tbis  state  is  apt  to  be  made  refractory 
by  the  titanic  acid  it  contains.  Its  principal  impurities 
nre  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  and  phosphate  of  Ume 
{Apnti'te);  where  the  two  former  or  sulphurous  impurities 
abound,  the  latter  is  usually  absent. 

3.  Sprciihr  Iron  Ore,  or  Red  Hematite  (FeaOs). — Iron 
70,  oxygen  ;^0=100.  Anhydrous  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
Specular  ore  is  dark  steel-gray  in  color,  very  thin  pieces 
being  blood-red  by  transmitted  light,  while  the  earthy  va- 
rieties {red.  hematite)  are  red:  both  varieties  leave  a  red 
streak.  The  specular  variety  is  named  from  its  brilliant 
lustre  {apeeuhim,  "mirror"),  and  occurs  massive  and  in 
shining  scales  {micaceous  iron  ore).  It  is  found  in  Russia, 
Spain,  Brazil,  and  in  vast  abundance  in  Elba,  where  it  has 
been  mined  for  2000  years.     The  red  hematite  variety  is 


named  from  its  dark-red  color  (atfia,  "blood  ").  It  occurs 
massive,  sometimes  highly  fibrous,  as  an  ochre,  and  in  an 
argillaceous  form.  As  an  argillaceous  ore  it  sometimes  re- 
sembles jasper,  and  in  the  fibrous  form  it  is  very  beautiful, 
on  account  of  the  striking  internal  structure  and  the  high 
polish  of  the  outside  of  its  rounded  masses.  Red  hematite 
occurs  all  over  the  world  in  remarkable  abundance,  being 
especially  noted  at  Lavoulto  in  France.  Cumberland  and 
Lancashire  in  England,  Bilbao  in  Spain,  Marquette,  Pilot 
Knob,  Iron  Mountain  and  other  localities  in  this  country, 
and  also  in  Algeria.  This  ore  occurs  in  rocks  of  all  geo- 
logical ages,  and  at  volcanoes  as  a  result  of  igneous  ac- 
tion, but  is  especially  abundant  in  metamorj)hic  rocks.  It 
has  no  characteristic  impurities,  but  quartz  nearly  always 
accompanies  it ;  it  contains  usually  very  little  sulphur  and 
little  phosphorus. 

4.  firnwH  Hematite,  or  Hi/dratcd  Sesquioxide  of  Iron 
(Fc-jO;i.."Il20). — Sesquioxide  of  iron  Sj.G.  water  14.4  = 
ion.  The  variety  Gothite  is  rather  a  mineral  than  an  ore, 
Init  brnwu  hematite  orlimonite  (from  Aetjutiir.  *•  meadow  ")  is 
one  of  the  most  important  ores  of  iron.  It  is  found  mas- 
sive (jiipc  ore,  etc.)  and  earthy,  also  containing  fossils  (one 
kind  of  foHsilifcrons  iron  ore);  when  loose  or  porous  it  ia 
called  bog  ore.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3.fi  to  4,  and  it  leaves 
a  yellowish-brown  streak.  It  is  extensively  worked  all 
over  the  world  in  secondary  or  more  recent  geological 
formations,  and  is  so  widely  distributed  that  no  special 
locality  need  be  mentioned.  Beds  of  it  in  the  compact 
state  have  been  worked  for  150  years  at  Salisbury  and 
Kent  in  Connecticut,  wliich  are  celebrated  for  the  quality 
of  their  iron.  This  ore  is  the  result  of  alteration  of  other 
ores  aud  minerals  by  air.  water,  etc.,  is  still  being  formed, 
and  derives  its  peculiar  character  from  this  origin.  It  is 
mixed  with  clay,  sand,  wood,  etc.  Its  impurit"es  are, 
naturally,  phosphate  of  iron,  organic  matter,  and  seldom 
either  sulphates  or  sulphur;  it  also  contains  manganese. 
Interesting  instances  of  its  modern  formation  are  the  "lake 
ores  '*  of  Sweden  and  the  ponds  of  Eastern  Massachusetts. 

5.  Spathic  Iron  Ore  ( FeCOa).— Protoxide  of  iron  fi2.1, 
carbonic  acid  37.9  =  100 ;  specific  gravity  3.7  to  3.9. 
Color  light  yellow,  turning  to  brown  when  the  ore  is  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  :  before  exposure  its  streak  is  white. 
It  is  found  pure,  massive,  crystallized  in  veins  and  vast  beds, 
also  in  globular  masses,  and  in  an  earthy  slate  with  clay 
or  sand.  Part  of  the  iron  is  usually  replaced  by  manga- 
nese, which  often  renders  the  ore  valuable  for  making  white 
iron  containing  manganese  {spiegeleif<en).  In  its  impure 
varieties,  mixed  with  clay  or  sand,  it  forms  the  greater  part 
of  the  clai/  ironstone  ores.  Spathic  ore  proper  is  found  Id 
vast  conformable  deposits  in  the  clay-state  formations  of 
Styria  and  Carinthia,  in  Westphalia  and  Nassau  in  nume- 
rous small  veins  (mostly  owned  by  Krupp  of  Essen),  and 
in  Cornwall. 

6.  Clay  Ironstone,  or  Argillacenvs  Iron  Ore. — Clay  iron- 
stone is  the  miners's  name,  denoting  a  distinct  class  of  ores, 
which  singly  have  little  in  common  except  their  mixture 
with  clay  and  sand.  We  find  bmnn  day  ironstone  in  com- 
pact masses  and  nodules,  leaving  a  yellow-brown  streak; 
anp'llareous  hematite,  a  hard,  heavy  ore,  reddish-brown  to 
dark-red  in  color,  sometimes  oolitic  in  structure,  when  it  is 
called  fossiliferons  iron  ore  or  lenticular  iron  ore ;  and 
lastly,  spathic  clay  ironstone,  an  earthy  or  siliceous  impure 
carbonate  of  iron,  which  is  often  called  simply  carbonate 
ore.  The  first  two  kinds  are  of  local  occurrence,  but  spa- 
thic clay  ironstone  is  found  in  all  countries,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  coal  formations,  of  which  it  is  the  characteristic 
ore.  In  these  formations  it  is  sometimes  found  in  contin- 
uous strata,  sometimes  in  irregular  masses  imbedded  in 
and  under  the  shales  and  limestone  rocks  (nodular  and 
buhrstone  ore),  and  again  found  loose  in  clays  (Tertiary 
formations  in  Maryland,  etc.).  It  often  occurs  in  the  coal 
measures,  in  beds  alternating  with  limestone  and  coal,  and 
is  always  more  or  less  calcareous.  In  these  cases  it  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  smelting.  Its  color  varies  from  gray 
to  brown,  and  its  weight  is  less  than  that  of  other  iron 
or(^s  :  hence,  at  first  sight,  some  varieties  do  not  appear  to 
be  iron  ores,  and  were  till  recently  thrown  away  (Wales, 
Westphalia^.  This  ore  is  much  more  uniform  in  composi- 
tion than  might  be  expected,  its  percentage  ranging  be- 
tween 30  and  40,  with  an  average  of  33.  The  im])urity 
varies,  however;  in  England  clay  predominates,  but  in 
America  sand,  especially  in  the  anthracite  coal-measuies. 
The  Pennsylvania  carbonate  ore  contains  an  average  of 
34  per  cent,  of  iron. 

7.  Black-band.  —  When  clay  ironstone  contains  coaly 
matter  in  excess  of  10  per  cent,  it  becomes  dark-brown  or 
black  in  color  and  often  shaly,  resembling  cannel  or  slaty 
coal.  The  clay  ironstone  often  occurs  along  with  it,  and 
the  Scotch  miners  call  one  layer  clay-band,  the  other  black' 
band.  It  occurs  in  all  coal-measures  more  or  less — in  West- 
phalia and  in  Ohio,  for  instance — but  is  especially  devel^ 
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oped  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  valuable  ore^  for  its  coal  suffices 
to  roast  if/urn)  it,  and  it  is  enriched  by  burning  to  60  or  70 
per  cent,  of  iron. 

8.  Fntiilfiiiite. — This  is  ?trictly  an  ore  of  r.inp,  but  after 
the  extraction  of  the  zinc  the  rcsidin-  is  smclti-d  to  produce 
spiegeloisen,  a  peculiar  white  inm  valuable  in  stt'el-makiuj; 
from  its  hi:;h  (jeruentage  of  mungane^^e  (10  to  24  per  cent.) 
and  carbon  {4  to  .'>.:>  per  cent.).  It  is  found  only  in  New 
Jcr?cy  in  compact  vuins  in  Silurian  limestone.  It  is  iron- 
black  in  color  and  leaves  a  brown  streak;  its  specific  grav- 
ity is  5.1.  It  is  composed  of  peroxides  of  iron  58.99,  man- 
ganese S..T2 ;  and  of  protoxides  of  iron  7.58,  of  manganese 
:i.7l,  of  nine  21.:i7=  100. 

/foil  pyritcn  can  scarcely  be  called  an  iron  ore,  though  it 
certainly  is  a  most  persistent  impurity  of  all  iron  ores,  and 
is  the  chief  source,  rather  than  coal,  of  the  su1])hur  in  cast 
and  wrouf^ht  iron.  liy  itself  it  is  useful  in  furiiisliing,  when 
burnt,  suljthunm-^  jases  for  sulphuric  acid  manufacture;  but 
the  attempts  to  utilize  its  ash  have  not  succeeded,  though 
it  id  rich  in  iron. 

All  ores  of  iron  seem  to  bo  benefited  by  roasting  before 
use  in  the  blast  furn;ice,  liut  it  is  necessary  to  roast  the  car- 
bonates and  all  sulphurous  ores.  Roasting  is  beneficial  in 
removing  water  and  ciirbouic  acid  and  cracking  the  lump>', 
thus  enriching  the  ore  and  rendering  its  reduction  easy, 
anii  also  in  removing  sulphur  somewhat,  thus  rendering 
the  pig  iron  purer  and  grayer  with  a  given  amount  of  fuel. 
The  loss  in  roasting  varies  from  10  to  .33  per  cent.,  the  car- 
bonates losing  most.  AVhcn  the  ore  contains  no  carbona- 
ceous matter  the  coal  required  for  roasting  is  1  to  10  down 
to  I  to  20  of  ore,  but  coal-slack  and  waste  are  used  for  the 
sake  of  cheapness. 

IJiSTiiiBUTioM  OF  Iron  Ores. — Tho  brown  hematites  and 
carbon.ato  ores  are  worked  in  all  countries  in  widely  dis- 
tributed localities,  while  the  magnetic  and  red  hematite  ores 
occupy  a  more  limited  range.  The  brown  hematites  lie 
sometimes  in  rock,  but  mostly  in  very  accessible  positions 
on  or  near  the  surface  in  clay,  and  are  dug  and  extracted 
by  washing  away  the  clay;  the  other  ores  lie  in  place  in 
rock,  and  must  generally  be  regularly  mined.  The  red 
hematite,  magnetic,  and  spathic  ores,  proper,  occur  by 
themselves,  and  bear  the  whole  expense  of  mining,  but 
some  clay  ironstones  and  the  black-band  occur  so  near  tho 
coal  that  they  are  mined  along  with  it.  Since  the  ores  ex- 
cept Itrown  hematite  occur  in  ilistinct  geological  formatiuns 
wliich  arc  higiily  developed  in  some  countries,  wliile  almost 
absent  from  others,  it  is  evident  there  will  be  great  diversity 
in  the  ores  worked  in  ditTerent  countries.  In  Ilusnia  the  most 
iron  is  made  from  magnetic  ores. which  occur  in  great  profu- 
sion in  the  Ural  Mountains,  while  in  Sict'dtn  and  Xfrtrai/ihe 
magnetic  ores  are  substantially  the  only  ones,  tho  limonito 
lake  ores  being  very  limited  in  quantity.  Ati»fri(i  possesses 
vast  and  extensively  worked  dopcjsits  of  magnetic  ore  in  tho 
Carpathian  Mountains,  in  Hungary,  and  in  tho  lianat ;  tbo 
earthy  red  hematites  are  the  principal  ores  mined  in  Bohe- 
mia, with  the  exception  of  a  remarkable  deposit  of  brown 
cbiy  ironstone;  in  Carinthia,  in  the  Eastern  Alps,  there 
are  most  extensive  deposits  of  brown  fiematite,  IS  to  100 
feet  thick  in  rock,  while  a  short  distance  northward,  in 
Styria  at  Eiscnerz,  lies  the  greatest  known  deposit  of  spatliio 
iron  lire,  the  strafutn  of  ore  being  200  to  600  feet  thick  and 
containing  fiO  to  :iftO  feet  of  pure  ore.  PruMsia  ((Jerman  em- 
pire): In  Silesia  the  brown  hematites,  spathic  clay  iron- 
stone, and  bhiek-band  form  the  principal  ores.  In  Prussia 
proper  bog  ore  is  tho  only  ore  worked.  lu  Westphalia, 
bliick-band  and  carbonate  clay  ironstone  are  mostly  mixed 
with  brown  hematite  in  inconsiderable  amount,  while  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  Siegen,  and  Nassau  spathic  ore  proper 
is  tlio  (ire  of  the  country,  with  some  specular  ores.  This 
district  furnishes  th(!  iron  used  in  tho  great  German  steel- 
works, and  also  most  of  the  spiegeleisen  used.  W.  of  tho 
Rhine  tho  principal  ores  are  the  coal-measure  ironstones. 
(9((.r«iiiy  contains  principally  magnetic  ore  and  specular  ore, 
opt  to  be  siliceous,  but  some  little  bog  ore  is  mined  for  spe- 
cial purposes.  I'runrr  is  not  rich  in  iron  ores,  eartliy  brown 
hematites  being  the  main  ores  smelted;  at  Lavoulte,  how- 
ever, an  extensive  deposit  of  earthy  red  hematite  occurs. 
Franco  imports  ore  from  Elba,  Spain,  and  .Mgeria.  lirl- 
fjiitm  :  The  ons  chiefly  smelted  are  earthy  brown  hcmatito 
and  oolitic  red  hematites.  All  are  lean  ("10  per  ei>nt.)  ores, 
hence  a  great  deal  of  ore  is  imjiorted.  Italif:  In  general 
tho  country  has  little  iron  ore.  but  remarkable  deposit?  exidt 
at  Traversella  in  tho  Alps  ami  on  Klbn.  Thai  at  TruverMella 
is  an  irregular  mass  of  magnetic  ore  (».">  (o  Idfl  fief  tliiek, 
worketl  from  time  immemorial.  On  the  island  «d'  Elba  hills 
of  tho  purest  specular  ore  have  been  worked  equaily  long, 
but  without  energy,  producing  yearly  IdO.OOO  tons,  three- 
fifths  of  which  is  expi>rted.  Afffrin:  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  |)rovince  of  (Nmsfantino  great  veins  of  red  hemalito 
of  hii;h  purity  occur:  they  cover  a  large  extent  of  country, 
but  aro  worked  mainly  to  supply  the  French  d4'inand.  Sjuiiti  : 


j  The  principal  deposits  occur  near  Bilbao,  and  are  mined  for 
English  use.  Tney  are  mainly  compact  red  hematites  in 
deposits  of  unusual  thickness  and  accessibility,  and  contain 
a  good  deal  of  calcareous  spar,  while  quite  free  from  hurt- 
ful impurities,  (treat  Uritain  :  The  argillaceous  carbonates 
I  are  by  far  the  most  important  ores,  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
I  entire  ]>rotluct  of  tlie  i'nilcd  Kingdrun  being  made  from 
them.  They  are  largely  mined  in  all  the  coal-fields  cither 
!  as  clay-band  or  as  black-band,  and  are  worked  on  a  vast 
I  scale  in  Yorkshire,  as  the  Cleveland  ironstone.  Brown 
'  hematite  is  extensively  worked  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  and 
in  Cornwall,  and  a  sandy  oolitic  variety  in  Xorthampton- 
shire;  and  in  Cornwall,  at  Pcrran,  a  great  vein  of  spathic 
I  ore  has  recently  been  opened.  In  Lancashire  and  Cumber- 
I  land  there  exist  very  rich  deposits  of  red  hematite  of  great 
purity,  which  supply  much  of  the  English  iron  for  Besse- 
mer steel,  and  have  been  long  celebrated  for  their  quality. 
Cfiiiftdn :  The  principal  ore  worked  in  Canada  is  magnetic 
ore,  and  in  Nova  Scotia  the  principal  ore  is  red  hematite: 
some  brown  hematite  is  also  mined.  United  Statts:  In  this 
country  large  deposits  exist  of  every  variety  of  ore,  many 
of  them  of  surprising  extent  and  purity.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  the  prin<'ipal  ore.  but  it  is  probable  that  the  mag- 
netic ores  supply  fully  one  third  the  total  product  of  pig 
iron;  the  specular  ores  are  next  in  rank,  with  nearly  as 
much:  brown  hematites  and  the  clay  ironstones  being  as 
yet  comparatively  unimportant.  The  principal  deposits  of 
magnetic  ores  are  on  Lake  Cbamplain,  in  New  Jersey,  and 
on  Lake  Superior.  The  principal  deposits  of  specular  ore 
aro  on  Lake  Superior,  where  beds  150  feet  thick  are  quar- 
ried at  the  Jackson  and  Superior  mines,  and  in  Missouri 
at  the  Iron  Mountain  of  massive  ore,  and  Pilot  Knob  of 
slaty  iron  ore  like  that  on  Lake  Superior.  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania is  rich  in  brown  hematite  in  clay,  but  the  greatest 
deposits  of  this  ore  occur  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Ala- 
bama, vast  in  extent  and  in  close  proximity  to  coal.  Ex- 
tensive veins  of  fossil  ore  (red  hematite)  occur  in  Western 
Xew  York  and  in  Michigan.  Bog  ore  is  but  little  worked, 
and  exists  principally  along  the  eastern  coast.  The  carbonate 
ores  amount  to  nothing  in  our  anthracite  measures,  and  in 
the  bituminous  coal-fields  are  unreliable  in  thickness,  except 
in  Ohio.  A  carbonate  ore  (Triassic)  occurs  in  loose  masses 
in  clay  along  the  W.  coast  of  Chesaj>eako  Ba.v.  Spathic 
ore  has  been  mined  in  small  quantities  in  Connecticut,  Ver- 
mont, and  Tennessee. 

PrRiTv  OF  Iron  Ores. — They  may  be  impure  either  in 
having  too  much  earthy  or  siliceous  admixture,  or  in  hav- 
ing in  themselves  elements  which  are  difticult  to  remove 
and  which  injure  the  quality  of  the  iron  made  iVom  them. 
All  iron  ores  are  more  or  less  impure  in  the  first  sense;  the 
furnace-man  thinks  of  them  as  <n-;/iff(trf(,im  orrn,  nilirrfnin 
ortit  and  mUitreoHH  ortn,  and  mixes  them  accordingly  with 
each  other  and  with  limestone  in  the  prcpper  proportions  to 
promote  fusion.  It  is  seldom  that  ores  yield  an  average 
over  50  per  cent.,  and  probably  the  general  average  of  all 
ores  worked  will  not  exceed  42.  Tlic  lowest  limit  of  eco- 
nomical extraction  is  25  per  cent,  when  the  ore  contains 
lime  or  can  be  enriched  by  roasling.  American  furnaces 
cannot  afi'ord  to  work  an  average  under  .'15  per  cent,  of  iron. 
In  regard  to  the  other  class  of  impurities,  the  following 
general  faels  may  be  stated  ;  The  brown  hematites  and  clay 
ironstones,  when  used  alone,  make  the  worst  iron — viz.  cold- 
short iron — on  account  of  the  phosphorus  in  the  ores.  Scotch 
]»ig  iron  contains  so  much  phospliorus  that  it  has  special 
value  as  a  foundry  iron  from  its  fluidity.  Magnetic  and 
specular  ores  make  the  purest  iron,  with  a  tendency  to  reil- 
pnortness  from  the  sulphur  in  the  ores.  Spathic  ores  usually 
make  ]>ure  jiig  iron,  neither  cold  nor  red  short,  ns  do  also 
some  of  the  best  kinds  of  the  others.  The  ores  are  used  t<i 
neutralize  each  other  according  to  the  qualities  desired  in 
tho  pig  iron.  Tlie  purity  of  an  ore  can  be  generally  pred- 
icated as  above,  but  there  are  so  many  variations  that  each 
individual  stratum  even  of  tho  same  mine  should  be  sepa- 
rately examined. 

AssAviNO. — The  richness  of  an  iron  ore  can  be  readily 
ascertained  by  powdering  it  and  mixing  it  with  charcoal 
to  reduce,  and  a  flux  to  cover  the  iron  when  melted.  Tho 
whole  is  put  into  n  small  crucibl.-  lined  with  charcoal,  and 
subjected  for  some  tinu-  to  a  white  heat.  On  breaking  the 
crucible  the  iron  is  found  of  the  bottom  in  a  clean  button. 
and  the  percentage  can  be  ascertained  by  weighing  it.  Tlii-* 
in  tho  firif  nnnnif;  its  result^  are  somovbnt  too  high,  for  the 
iron  takes  up  enrbnn.  The  u-rt  iiHsni/  gives  more  accural'' 
results.  The  ore  is  dissolved,  and  nil  the  iron  earefullv 
reduced  to  (be  ferrous  state,  and  an  oxidizing  polntiiui  i>t 
known  strength,  usually  bichromate  of  potash,  is  slowly 
added  till  the  iron  is  shown  by  potassium  ferricynnidi' 
(red  pruBslate)  to  bo  entirely  converted  into  the  ferric  dtnl*  . 
By  mea^iirring  the  oxidizing  solution  upod  the  pcrccntnge  of 
iron  is  directly  nscertained. 

Iron,    !t1nn!ifartnrc    of.     We   shall    describe    how 
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wrought  iron  is  made  from  ore  and  from  pig  iron.  When 
wrought  iron  is  made  from  ore  the  process  \s  called  the 
direct  procesn,  in  coutrast  with  the  indirect  process,  in 
which  pig  iron  is  first  made  aud  afterward  converted  into 
wrought  iron.  (For  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  see  Blast 
Furnace;  for  mauufacture  of  steel,  see  Steel;  for  appa- 
ratus and  machinery,  see  Fursace,  Rolling-Mill,  and 
Steam-IIammer.) 

Wrought  iron  was  first  made  directly  from  the  ore,  and 
is  still  so  made  in  localities  where  the  ore  is  rich  and  qual- 
ity is  the  principal  object.  The  fires  used  are  called  hloom- 
ery  fires  or  Cat't/itn  forges;  when  the  iron  was  reheated  in 
a  similar  fire  this  was  called  a  chafenj  (tire):  but  the 
regular  rcverbcratory  furnace  has  long  since  taken  its 
place  except  in  making  iron  for  tin  plate,  when  a  hollow 
Jire  of  partially  coked  coal  is  used.  When  cast  iron  is  the 
raw  material,  the  fire  is  called  a  forge  (fire),  or  in  Eng- 
land always  finerif. 

The  direct  processes  are  was'eful,  but  produce  superior 
iron,  partly  because,  the  heat  being  low.  impurities  are  car- 
ried off  in  the  slag,  partly  because  the  product  is  usually  a 
low  steel.  It  requires  great  care  to  make  soft  iron  direct 
from  the  ore  by  the  bloomery  processes.  The  ores  best 
adapted  to  the  bloomery  are  the  compact  brown  hematites, 
easily  disintegrated  by  heat :  all  other  ores  should  be  burnt, 
and  the  impurities  removed  by  leaching  (sulphur)  or  by 
mechanical  separation  (quartz,  etc.).  The  first  bloomeries 
in  Asia  and  India  were  simply  holes  in  the  ground  or  in  a 
mass  of  clay,  in  which  charcoal  was  burnt  by  a  weak  blast 
from  a  goatskin  bellows,  ore  being  aided  at  intervals  in 
small  quantities.  Similar  fires  are  yet  used  in  India  and 
Africa,  and  the  lumps  of  iron  are  extracted  by  breaking 
away  part  of  the  clay.  The  lumps  weigh  from  j  to  i.)l),  or 
even  lUO  |)ounds,  and  200  pounds  may  be  made  in  sixteen 
hours.  These  old  bloomeries  were  improved  in  Catalonia, 
a  province  of  Spain  (whence  our  name  "Catalan  forge"), 
aud  in  Aricge  in  France.  The  original  form,  used  in  the 
Pyrenees  since  a.  d.  1293,  was  about  2  feet  high,  with  a 
small  cylindrical  hearth  about  11  inches  deep,  tiaring  out 
conically  at  the  top.  Two  tuyeres  were  used,  which  were 
set  about  10  inches  above  the  bottom.  The  lumps  of  iron 
weighed  some  ;Jo  pounds,  about  140  pounds  being  made  in 
five  hours.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  hearth 
was  20  inches  deep,  proportionately  larger,  and  the  product 
had  increased  to  .'JOO  pounds  in  five  hours.  This  increase 
was  due  to  the  stronger  blast  produced  by  the  trornpc  or 
water-jet  blowing  app:iratus  invented  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Tht-  form  of  hearth  still  used  in  the  Pyre- 
nees is  rectangular,  one  side  at  least  being  a  heavy  cast-iron 
plate.  One  tuyere  only  is  now  used,  and  from  it  to  the  op- 
posite side  the  hearth  measures  24  inches  by  2'3  inches  the 
other  way,  in  which  direction,  at  the  freest  end,  is  the  iron 
side  through  which,  near  the  bottom,  a  "  tapping-hole"  is 
made.  The  tuyere  is  set  20  inches  above  the  bottom;  it 
Fig.  1. 
»1 


filled  with  charcoal,  and  on  the  side  opposite  the  tuyere 
coarse  ore  is  placed,  filling  not  quite  half  the  hearth,  char- 
coal filling  the  remaining  space.    The  blast  is  started  at 

Fig.  2. 


Catalan  forge:  A,  coarse  ore;  B,  coarse  charcoal;  C,  masse,  or 
loup  of  iron  hi-ins  formed;  D,  slac;  or  cinder;  E,  covering  con- 
sisting of  charcoal-dust  and  fine  ore. 

inclines  at  an  angle  of  40°,  and  projects  about  8  inches  into 
the  fire.  In  this  hearth  a  bottom,  made  of  slag  and  char- 
coal, is  glazed  orer  at  a  high  heat.     The  hearth  is  half 


View  of  a  bloomery.  showing  the  mode  of  raising  the  lump  of 
reduced  iron,  or  masse. 

3-ponnd  pressure  ;  in  the  course  of  six  hours  it  is  gradually 
raised  to  lA  pounds,  while  the  whole  fire,  except  a  small 
part  of  the  ore,  is  closely  covered  with  fine  ore  and  char- 
coal-dust, thus  forcing  the  gases  (carbonic  oxide)  to  pass 
out  through  the  ore  and  reduce  it.  The  ore  gradually  sinks 
down,  and  the  slag  is  let  off  {tapped)  every  hour.  At  the 
end  of  the  operation  a  lump  of  iron  weighing  about  350 
pounds  is  pried  out  of  the  fire,  hammered  under  a  1400- 
pound  helve-hammer,  and  cut  up  into  three  pieces.  These 
are  reheated  <Iuring  the  next  operation,  and  forged  out  into 
bars,  making  about  3"'0  pounds.  Four  operations  or  heats 
are  made  per  day.  The  slag  is  kept  very  rich  in  oxide  of 
iron,  and  the  blast  is  turned  sharply  down  on  the  metal, 
which  thus  becomes  wrought  iron;  the  softness  (low  per- 
centage of  carbon)  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  forgeman. 
In  the  Catalan  process  3  tons  of  ore  yield  1  ton  of  bar  iron, 
for  which  2J  to  3  tons  of  charcoal  are  required.  In  the 
Genoese  forge,  another  variety  of  the  Catalan,  the  waste  heat 
of  the  fire  is  used  to  roast  the  ore  beforehand,  and  scrap  iron 
is  charged  along  with  the  ore,  thus  shortening  the  time  re- 
quired for  a  heat  and  increasing  the  yield  of  iron.  Sepa- 
rate fires  are  used  to  reheat  the  lumps  for  forging.  By 
these  means  five  heats  are  daily  made  instead  of  four,  with 
a  consumption  of  30  per  cent,  less  charcoal  than  the  amount 
required  by  the  Catalan  process:  the  weekly  product  is 
about  4i  tons  of  bar  iron.  The  Catalan  processes  required 
that  the  whole  fire  be  remade  each  time  iron  was  got  out. 
The  Germans  f Alsace)  therefore  went  back  to  the  old 
method  of  putting  the  ore  in  a  fine  state  in  lai/ers  in  the 
charcoal.  This  plan  permits  a  fire  to  be  woi-ked  without 
any  other  interruption  than  the  withdrawal  of  the  lumps 
as  they  are  formed.  The  details  are  substantially  the  same, 
except  that  larger  fires  can  be  used,  and  a  greater  product 
made  by  this  method;  so  that  the  Germans  increased  the 
size  and  product  of  their  bloomeries  at  an  early  date.  The 
means  of  regulating  the  quality  of  the  iron  made  in  bloom- 
eries are  very  imperfect.  They  consist  in  varying  the  angle 
at  which  the  tuyere  is  directed  on  the  iron,  and  the  amount 
and  kind  of  slag  kept  in  the  bottom  to  cover  the  soft  metal 
in  course  of  reduction.  The  metal  in  the  Catalan  forge  is 
also  protected  by  the  charcoal.  For  the  sake  of  distinction 
the  bloomeries  just  described  are  usually  called  German 
bloomeries,  and  have  reached  their  highest  development  in 
America.  It  Is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  earliest  bloom- 
eries were  probably  Catalan  forges,  which  changed  into 
German  bloomeries,  and  it  is  equally  interesting  that  in 
Pennsylvania  practically  all  the  bloomeries  became  forges 
(fineries)  using  pig  iron  as  early  as  1740.  The  Catalan 
process  made  good  iron,  but  involved  too  much  waste  of 
ore  and  too  much  loss  of  time.  There  are  still  a  great  nura- 
ber  of  bloomeries  in  operation  in  this  country,  about  37 
works  in  all;  of  these  28,  with  147  fires,  are  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  These  American  bloomeries  have  one  fea- 
ture peculiar  to  tliemselves — viz.  the  use  (since  1844)  of 
the  waste  heat  to  make  a  hot  hla><t  (550°).  thus  saving  20 
per  cent,  of  charcoal  and  increasing  the  product. 

The  hearths  of  the  American  bloomeries  average  about 
32  inches  square  by  13  inches  deep.  The  sides  and  bottom 
are  cast-iron  plates  2  or  3  inches  thick;  the  fire  is  open  at 
the  front,  but  is  walled  in  at  the  sides  and  back  ;  the  tuyere 
is  at  the  side,  and  the  oren  which  heats  the  blast  is  placed 
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W-rliral  s.-LiiMH  ui  lihjuui'.i  y  ;  A, 
lu-iirtli  open  to  rrunt;  It,  ijlasi- 
pipe  from  the  bellows;  C,  hot-air 
apparatus  ;  E,  chitmu-y  for  lead- 
ing oil'  waste  heal;  I),  tuyere. 


over  the  fire.  The  oro  is  thrown  on  the  charcoal,  becomes 
reduced,  and  with  the  melted  slag  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
(iro:  thence  the  slag  is  run  out  more  (tr  h  ss  (rcqueutly  ac- 
cording to  tho  desired  ([ual- 
ity  of  the  iron.  The  iron 
balls  up  into  a  *7"H/j,"whieh 
is  "dug  u]>  "  or  taken  out 
every  tliree  hours,  and  shin- 
gled under  helve-hamracr3 
wrigliing  \\  to  2  tons.  In 
one  day  eight  heats  and 
2101)  pounds  of  blooms  are 
made  per  fire.  Wiien  hillctti 
arc  made,  the  loop  is  re- 
heated and  forged  out,  but 
y'f[/>(  fur  l)oiler  pialoare  fin- 
ishfit  without  reheating.  Xo 
bar  iron  is  made,  but  the 
billets  arc  rolled  down  into 
hwx.'y  au'l  wire  and  converted 
into  ei:it  steel.  The  New 
York  blooms  or  billets  are 
usually  low  stoel,  resonaut. 
and  showing  a  fine-grairi'il 
fracture.  One  ton  of  Idooni  ■ 
requires  IV  tons  of  dresst-d 
ore,  or  from  2  to  \\  tons  of 
raw  ore>  and  about  270 
bushels  (or say  2^  tons)  of 
charcoal. 

The  idea  of  making  ii'in 
direct  from  ore  in  a  singl' 
operation, without  the  blu-^t 
furnace,  has  always  been  w 
favorite  one.  as  is  evideiii 
from  tlie  list  of  proces.'^e- 
given  belo^T.  All  exeepi 
the  recent  plans  of  Blair 
and  Siemens  liavc  failed  on 
account  of  excessive  cost  of 
reduction,  great  loss  of  iron 
in  working  up,  and  the  in- 
termittent cliaracter  of  the  work — in  other  words,  small 
product.  Chrnot  (France,  1831),  rich  ores  mixed  with 
charcoal  treated  in  a  vertical  tube  externally  heated  to  red- 
ness, then  jiassed  into  an  air-tight  cooling  chamber.  The 
cool  sponge  treated  like  puddled  iron.  Improved  by  in- 
ternally heating  and  also  reducing  the  oro  by  a  current  of 
hot  carbonic  oxide  gas. 

r.7</y  f  England.  IK.S?,  1840),  same  method,  but  reduced 
iron  put  dircetly,  while  still  hot,  into  a  puddling  furnace. 
Also,  a  mixtiire  of  ore.  eoa!  slack,  and  salt  reduced  with 
pig  iron  in  a  |>uddling  furnace. 

lienton  (U.  S.,  1S51),  a  sponge  reduced,  from  mixture  of 
25  parts  ore  and  75  parts  coal,  in  a  vertical  retort,  and  dis- 
charged direct  into  a  furnace  to  be  welded  into  blooms. 
Ilixyiyttf  substituted  inclined  soapstono  trays  f"tr  the  retort. 

Oiirft  (Prussia,  lS67),  used  Chenot's  improved  plan,  but 
mixed  air  with  the  carbonic  oxide,  thus  raising  the  hcatj 
gave  the  gas,  at  will,  a  carbonizing  action  in  order  to  com- 
bine carbon  with  the  reduced  iron,  and  make  steel  or  cast 
iron  by  melting  the  product  in  a  furnace  placed  under  the 
retort. 

6'.  I/nHtt  Smith  (U.  S..  18:»:)),  plan  like  that  of  Gurlt, 
characterized  by  the  substitution  of  a  pu<ltiling  furnace  for 
a  vertical  retort,  and  tlie  use  of  petroleum  or  coal-tar  gas 
to  carbMniy-o  the  iron  sponge. 

\V hrlphy  iiiiii  Stoitr,  I'.  S.,  apply  pulverized  fuel  to  the 
mixture  of  ore  and  coal  on  hearth  of  a  pmldling  furnace. 

iiinf  VH  (Kngland,  ]H(J2),  reduced  the  mixture  of  ore  and 
coal  in  a  rotary  furnaee  phuied  over  a  puddling  furnace, 
and  heated  hy  the  llaine  IVoui  the  latter. 

l)r.  iJupiiij  (U.  S.,  lS71j,  propusis  to  reduce  a  mixture 
of  ore  and  charcoal  in  a  casing  of  (bin  sheet  iron,  which 
shall  protect  the  sponge  from  tiubi<e(iuent  oxidation. 

Sl'inruH  (Knglaud,  lS7tl).  eombineii  the  plans  of  Clay 
and  Rogers  with  his  open-hearth  melting  furiiaee,  in  which, 
as  in  Clay's,  the  sponge  is  melted  in  a  bath  nf  pig  iron. 
This  proeress  is  in  successful  operation  at  Landor)-,  Wales, 
ivliere  it  is  also  carried  out  in  a  rutury  puddling  furiiaee. 

/y^(u•  (  r,  S.,  1872),  luw  improved  (.'lienid's  process,  es- 
pecially aa  to  cooling  the  tuponge;  this  he  compresses  cold 
by  hydraulic  power  into  blooms,  which  can  be  welded  in  a 
heating  furinice  or  melted  into  soft  steel.  This  method  is 
in  sueee-sfnl  operation  near  Pittsliurg. 

Itlair  conducts  his  j>roce88  in  u  circular  retort  .'>t»  feo(  high 
and  ■\\  feet  in  diameter.  In  tin*  uppi-r  I"  f«'et  hangs  a 
metiil  pipe  ?.\  feet  in  diainefer,  so  that  the  ore  and  charenal 
pass  ilowii  an  annular  spare  about  1^  inches  across.  Meat 
IS  applied  outside  the  retort  and  inside  the  lul>e,  nritl 
the    reduced    ore  remains  in   the  bollinn  of   the   lube    (ill 


cool.  One  retort  gives  about  2  tons  of  sponge  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  which  is  compressed  and  melte'l  with  half  as 
much  pig  iron  in  a  Siemens  open-hearth  furnace.  Loss, 
about  10  per  cent. 

As  early  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  found 
better  to  make  cast  iron  first  in  a  blast  furnace,  and  then 
convert  it  into  wrought  iron  in  forges.  A  vastly  greater 
amount  of  ore  can  be  smelted  in  this  way  in  a  given  time 
than  by  the  bloomcry  process,  which  also  requires  very 
pure  and  rich  ores.  The  bloomerics  exist  to  this  day,  how- 
ever, in  localities  where  charcoal  is  as  cheap  as  coal,  be- 
cause the  total  amount  of  fuel  required  to  convert  ore  into 
bars  is  about  the  same  as  by  the  indirect  processes,  and  the 
quality  of  the  bloomery  product  is  superior.  AVhen  pig 
iron  is  the  rnw  mntvrinl,  it  is  advantageous  to  use  none 
grayer  than  No.  ;j,  for  in  general  the  less  carbon  the  easier 
the  conversion.  The  removal  of  carbon  is  effected  in  two 
ways — either,  first,  by  the  action  of  air  direct  in  a  blast,  or, 
second,  by  the  indirect  action  of  the  air  through  the  me- 
dium of  melted  einder  or  ore.parting  freely  with  oxygtn  and 
taking  it  again  from  the  air.  The  operations  of  the  first 
class  are  the  forge  or  finery,  the  refinery,  and  the  Bessemer 
process  (for  latter  see  Stkhi.)  :  the  puddling  process  is  the 
representative  of  the  second  class.  It  is  evident  that  the 
burning  out  of  the  carbon  can  be  8to])]ted  at  any  point ; 
hence  steel  is  actually  made  by  all  these  processes. 

The  operation  of  making  wrought  iron  is  the  same,  hut 
the  method  by  which  it  is  made  in  the  bloomery  is  the  re- 
verse of  that  used  in  the  forge.  In  the  former  carbon 
(charcoal)  burns  out  the  oxygen  of  the  ore:  in  the  latter,  air 
burns  out  the  carbon  of  the  pig  iron.  The  hearths  are 
substantially  alike,  but  the  forgo  hearth  is  shallower  below 
the  tuyeres — /.  e.  8  inches  deep.  One  or  two  tuyeres  are 
used,  according  to  the  size  of  the  hoartli.  and  the  blast  is 
sometimes  hot,  but  usually  cold.  There  were  recently  four- 
teen distinct  methods  of  making  wrought  iron,  and  five  of 
making  steel  in  forge  fires,  dejiemling  on  the  kind  of  pig 
iron  used,  the  different  ways  of  working  it  during  the  re- 
fining, and  the  ways  in  which  the  blooms  were  made  into 
bars.  Swedish  iron  for  conversion  into  steel  is  nearly  all 
made  in  forges  by  the  Lancashire  or  AValloon  process. 
Since  1840  little  or  no  bar  iron  has  been  made  in  America 
by  means  of  forges,  which  now  make  principally  slabs  for 
beat  boiler  plate  ;  the  description  is  therefore  simplified. 
Fig.  4. 


Vertical  section  of  a  ("icrman  force-fire:  T.  tuvere;  N.  nozrle, 
UKukof  li^,'lll  sheet  iron  attached  to  a  leather  \iag,  and  hy  t'.iat 
to  blast-pipe. 
The  process  consists  in  carefully  melting  down  about  230 
pounds  of  pig  iron  at  a  time,  and  when  melted  in  keeping 
it  constantly  exposed  to  the  blast,  both  by  turning  the 
tuyeres  down  upon  it,  and  by  stirring  it  u]i  with  an  iron 
bar,  till  the  carljon  is  nearly  burnt  »»ut  and  the  mass  be- 
comes pasty.  The  fire  is  then  driven,  the  heat  raiseil.  and 
the  nu'tal  worked  and  scpieezed  with  a  bar,  so  as  to  collect 
the  whole  into  a  ball  or  /<*m/»,  as  free  from  cinder  as  possi- 
ble. The  einder  shmild  be  rich  in  iron,  and  sluuild  be  frc- 
quentlv  hi  ofi"  when  wrought  iron  is  desired:  U>r  steel  the 
einder'is  left  over  tlie  metal,  and  the  blast  is  lessenetl  and 
less  sharpiv  directed  nn  the  nu-tal.  so  thai  its  aelion  may  bo 
less  violent.  The  loup  is  raised  and  weldid  and  forged 
under  a  heaw  (2  ton)  hanuuer  inttp  billets  or  slabs.  The 
bloont  is  seblom  reheated  in  the  same  fire.  I'orurs  in  Penn- 
sylvania usually  work  only  thirteen  hours  per  tbiy.  and 
niake  in  that  time  six  loups.  weighing  about  half  a  ton; 
the  product  of  afire  is  tberelore  about  3  tons  per  week. 
When  the  east  iron  is  rrfiw,/,  ti^  it  usually  is.  a  fire  makes 
1  ton  dailv.     A  ton  of  biilets  requires  about  ^  ton  of  char- 
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coal  and  24  cwt.  of  cast  iron.  There  are  now  46  forge- 
works  in  the  IT.  S.,  of  which  31  lie  in  Pennsylvania  with 
Ob  fires. 

It  is  therefore  advantageous  to  refine  the  iron,  since  the 
product  is  increased,  hut  refining  also  lessens  the  waste  of 
iron,  by  removing  silicon,  and  iilso  makes  it  possible  to  use 

Fig,  5. 


poorer  and  more  impure  ores  in  the  blast  furnace.  Pig  iron 
is  refined  in  the  rcjinerif  or  run-out  Jire.  It  is  probable  that 
the  idea  originated  in  the  Eifel  Mountains  at  Eiscrfey, 
where  for  three  centuries  the  pig  iron  in  the  hearth  of  a 
charcoal  blast  furnace  has  been  refined  jirevious  to  being 
let  out,  by  turning  the  tuyeres  right  down,  and  blowing 
sharjtly  into  the  iron.  The  modern  refinery  is  a  rectangu- 
lar box  42  inches  wide  by  66  inches  long  and  12  to  18  inches 
deep — that  is,  large  enough  to  hold  1^  to  2  tons  of  pig  iron 
and  some  slag.  The  sides  and  one  end  are  of  iron  blocks, 
cooled  with  water,  while  the  bottom  and  the  other  end,  out 
of  which  the  iron  is  tap])ed,  are  made  of  refractory  sand. 
Four  to  six  tuyeres  are  used,  their  points  being  protected  by 

Fig.  6. 


L 

-&~- 

.j^m 

^^ 

Refinery,  Bromford  Iron-works,  Hinniugham,  Eur.  :  vertical 
cross-section  through  two  opposite  tuyeres  on  the  line  E,  F,  G, 
H,  I,  Fig.  6. 

Figs.  Figs. 

5  &  5,  a,  a,  hollow  sides  of  cast  iron.  5  A  6, 

5  A  6,  b,  hollow  back  of  cast  iron.  5&6, 

6,  c,  front  or  dani-plate  of  cast  iron,    5, 
containing  the  tap-hole.  5, 

5  A  6,  (/,  flat  bottom    of  sand,   which    is 
continued   beyond    the    tap-hole 
plate,  from  which  it  slopes  down- 
ward. 
5  &  6,  f,  e,  plate  of  cast    iron  screwed  on 
/,    through   which    the    tuyeres 
pass. 

irnter-tui/cres.  The  iron  is  sometimes  (for  tin  plate)  melted 
in  the  refinery,  but  is  usually  run  into  it  melted,  as  it  issues 
from  the  blast  furnace.  The  iron  is  then  covered  with  coke 
and  the  blast  kept  on  it,  burning  away  carbon,  silicon,  and 
some  iron,  while  the  metal  boils  from  evolution  of  gas,  till 
the  desired  point  of  purity  and  whiteness  ( low  per  cent,  of 
carbon)  is  reached.  The  refined  iron  is  then  let  out  into  a 
long  cast-iron  trough,  in  which  it  cools  in  thin  plates,  which 
are  broken  up  for  subsequent  conversion;  hence  refined 
iron  is  often  called  pfnte  ii-on.  One  refinery  can  refine  100 
to  160  tons  of  pig  iron  per  week,  with  10  per  cent,  total 
loss,  most  of  which  can  be  recovered  from  the  cinder  made, 
and  requires  about  4  ewt.  of  coke  per  ton  of  iron  when  the 
iron  is  run  in  melted. 

The  greater  part  of  the  wrought  iron  used  is  made  by 
Puddlinij  ;  but  before  describing  the  process  it  is  proper  to 
mention  the  Ellershausen  process,  a  method  of  refining  in- 
tended to  displace  puddling.  Pure  magnetic  or  specular 
ore  is  powdered  and  mixed  with  the  molten  pig  iron  as  it 
flows  from  the  blast  furnace.  The  heated  ore  parts  with  its 
oxygen,  which  burns  out.  more  or  less  completely,  the  car- 
bon and  impurities  in  the  pig  iron.  The  ball's  or  *' ptff 
hloonxs"  thus  made  consist  of  a  mixture  of  wrought  iron 
and  oxide  of  iron,  and  must  be  subjected  for  an  hour  or 
more  to  a  high  heat  in  a  puddling  furnace  to  separate  the 
superfluous  ore  before  they  can  be  rolled  into  bars.  The 
process  has  not  met  the  expectations  entertained. 

Cort  was  the  first  to  puddle  iron  successfully.  The  re- 
verberatory  furnace  used  by  him  had  a  bottom  of  siliceous 
sand,  which  could  not  resist  the  action  of  cinder,  and 
either  mottled  pig  iron  or  refined  iron  was  used  alone,  the 
conversion  being  effected  mainly  by  the  action  of  the  flame, 
liis  process  is  therefore  called  dnf  puddling,  or  simply  pud- 
dling. The  waste  of  iron  was  fully  7  to  10  per  cent.,  and 
the  quality  poor.  The  pig  iron  laid  on  the  furnace  bottom 
crumbled,  as  it  became  hot,  into  a  sandy  mass,  which  grad- 
ually melted.     By  the  combined  action  of  unburned  air  in 


Refinery,  Bromford  Iron-works,  Birmingtaam,  Eng.: 
vertical  section. 


/,/,  cast-iron  plate. 

g,g,g,  water-tuyeres, 

rt,  A,  blast-pipes. 

i,i,  leather  eonneeting-pipes  between 
the  blast-pipes  and  the  hlast-main. 

k,  k,  throttle-valves  for  regulating  the 
blast. 

?,  /,  water-troughs  of  cast  iron  to  re- 
ceive the  water  from  the  tuyeres, 

m,m,  tanks  of  cast  iron  for  water 
to  supply  the  sides  and  back  of 


Figs. 

the  hearth  and  the  tuyeres  with 
water. 

5&6,  n,n,n,  long  cast-iron  or  running-out 
bed,  to  receive  the  molten  metal 
from  the  hearth, 
is,  0,0,  cast-iron  box,  forming  a  chan- 
nel, p,  over  which  the  ruuniug-out 
bed  IS  supported. 

5&6fP,  channel  under  the  running-out 
bed,  through  which  water  is  kept 
in  circulation  for  refrigeration. 


the  flame  and  of  silica  in  the  bottom,  enough  cinder  was 
formed  to  convert  the  mixture  of  iron  and  cinder  info  a 
pasty  mass  easily  acted  on  by  the  flame.  Gray  iron  re- 
mains too  liquid  after  melting  for  use  in  this  method,  but 
refined  iron  becomes  pasty  almost  immediately.  Hence 
with  ordinary  ores  refining  is  quite  necessary.  S.  B. 
PiOgers  reconstructed  the  furnace  with  an  iron  bottom  cooled 
by  air,  and  thus  increased  the  weekly  product  of  one  fur- 
nace from  8  tons  to  20  or  24  tons  per  week.  Hall  then  in- 
troduced the  process  of  wet  ptiddliuf/,  usually  called  hoilivg. 
Here  cinder  rich  in  iron  and  oxygen  is  charged  with  the 
pig  iron,  which  is  then,  as  it  were,  melted  and  worked  tcet 
in  a  liquid  balh  of  cinder,  by  the  agency  of  which  the  car- 
bon, etc.  in  the  iron  is  burnt  out.  The  boiling  process  does 
not  require  refined  iron,  and  involves  no  loss  of  iron,  but 
rather  a  gain,  for  the  sides  of  the  furnace  bed  are  protected 
by  a  thick  coating  of  ore.  which  is  partially  reduced.  The 
cinder  is  a  silicate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  which  readily  dis- 
solves the  ore.  forming  a  new  combination  containing  mag- 
netic oxide;  this  is  constantly  reduced  by  the  carbon  and 
silicon  in  the  iron,  and  by  the  iron  itself,  but  is  reoxidized 
by  the  flame  till  all  the  pig  iron  has  been  converted.  The 
form  of  the  furnace  used  is  sueli  as  to  furni?h  a  chamber 
about  60  inches  long  by  -IS  inches  wide,  and  20  to  24  inches 
high  in  extreme  dimensions.  The  superficial  area  of  the 
bed  is  about  20  square  feet,  and  the  grate  usually  has  about 
one-third  this  area — more  or  less,  however,  according  to 
quality  of  coal.  The  bed  and  grate  are  covered  by  an 
arched  roof,  highest  over  the  grate  and  sloping  down  to  the 
other  end  of  the  chamber,  so  as  to  reverhernte  the  flame 
strongly  down  on  the  bed  of  the  furnace  before  reaching 
the  exit  flue:  this  is  placed  low,  and  its  area  must  not  ex- 
ceed onc-fitth  that  of  the  grate.  The  stack  is  20  inches 
square  inside,  and  about  40  feet  high  :  it  c;in  be  closed  at 
the  top  by  a  d.Tmper  to  regulate  the  heat,  but  the  blast  from 
a  fan  blown  underneath  the  grate  is  now  generally  substi- 
tuted for  natural  draft.     The  grate  and  puddling  chamber 
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or  bed  are  separated  by  a  brick  wall,  the  Jirehridge.     An 

iron  frame  about  9  iuuhes  high  rests  on  the  iron  bottom 
plate  and  IVirms  the  side.i  of  the  bed;  it  is  hollow,  and 
cooled  by  water  circulating  through  it  or  with  air,  while 
the  bottom  is  cooled  by  the  circulation  of  air.  The  iron 
bottom  consists  of  plates  '^  inches  thick;  when  u^ed  it  is 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  nearly  infusible  cinder  and 
orecarefully  smoutlu'd  and  consolidated  at  a  high  heut.  The 
sides  are  covered  with  lumps  of  ore  or  a  thick  mass  of  ore 
and  roasted  cinder  ;  this  lining  is  intended  to  waste  and  be 
renewed.  Access  to  the  bed  is  had  through  a  hole  about  20 
inches  square  closed  by  a  door,  lined  with  firebrick  ami 
m<iving  vertically.  The  door  has  at  its  bottom  a  small 
hole,  the  Htfipprr-hole,  for  the  insertion  of  a  long  bar  or 
rabble,  as  the  intense  heat  must  not  be  lowered  by  opening 
Fig.  7.    Single  Puddling  Furnace. 


the  door.  The  essence  of  puddling,  as  distinguished  from 
other  operations,  is  the  rt-lining  pig  iron  on  th*'  bed  of  a 
reverberatory  furnace  by  means  of  heat  applied  by  flame. 

We  have  described  the  jmddliwj  process,  and  shall  now 
describe  that  of  HoHukj.  A  charge  of  500  to  GOO  pounds 
of  forge  iron  is  laid  on  the  bed  of  the  furniicc.  often  with 
as  much  as  lOU  jiounds  of  cinder  and  seah-.  The  wholo  i^^ 
then  quickly  melted  at  a  high  heat ;  when  fluid,  fresh  mill- 
scale  or  water  is  thrown  in  to  partially  chill  the  cinder  and 
iron,  so  that  they  may  be  thorniighly  intermixed.  The 
heat  is  then  raised  again,  when  the  oxiiles  of  iron  in  the 
cinder  react  on  the  carbon  and  silicon  t»f  the  iron  with  such 
effect  as  to  keep  the  mass  frothing  in  a  slate  of  lively 
ebullition.  During  this  part  of  the  process  the  ore  lining 
furnishes  oxide  of  iron  to  keep  the  cinder  rich,  and  the 
yielil  of  iron  is  increased  by  the  reduction  of  this  oxide, 
usuiilly  the  magnetic  oxide.  The  boiling  gradually  eeases, 
bright  white  spots  of  iron  appear,  the  cinder  seems  to  sink 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  whole  soon  comes  into  a  spongy  state, 
or  is  hrotff/lit  to  nature.  T!»is  sponge  is  well  worked  to- 
gether by  means  of  the  rabble,  ami  broken  Ioohc  from  all 
jiart^  of  Ihe  furnace,  (he  heat  meanwhile  lic-lng  kept  high. 
The  pudiller  (boiler)  now  separates  the  whole  mat's  into  six 
or  more  balls,  jiatting  and  squeezing  them,  with  the  ralible, 
into  shape  ami  firmness.  All  this  is  ihme  un<Ier  a  smoky 
or  nyfiiriiiij  jlfimr  to  avoid  burning  the  iron.  The  balls 
when  made  are  put  into  tlie  hottest  part  of  the  furnace  neiir 
the  bridge,  receive  a  very  slrtrng  IJnal  welding  heat,  and 
arc  drawn  out  separately  with  tongs.  They  are  then  oar- 
rierl  to  a  mfnvrzrr  or  to  a  hammer,  in  order  that  tho  oindor 
may  be  expelled  and  the  iron  weldc'l  togelher. 

Itotli  processes  of  pmi'lling  are  still  in  ordinary  use,  that 
of  pucMling.  however,  for  inferior  iron.  In  hiiilimj,  a  No. 
3  iron  is  usually  used  in  America,  but  in  Kngland  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  use  retlned  iron  largely.  With  gray  forge  iron 
six  heats  of  ISU  pounds  each  are  boiled  in  twelve  hours, 


but  with  white  iron  (one-half  tho  charge  refined)  seven 
heats  of  540  pounds  arc  made  in  the  same  time.  On  an 
average  24110  pouuds  of  pig  and  2J4S  pounds  of  retint-il 
iron  make  224U  of  jiuddled  bars,  wasting,  say,  9  to  12  per 
cent.,  with  a  consumption  of  i  to  \\  tons  of  coal.  Tho 
largest  production  per  furnace  is  made  in  Wales;  there  a 
single  furnace  averages  eight  heats  in  twelve  hours,  or  18 
tons  weekly,  and  a  double  furnace  36  tons.  Pudilliwj  re- 
quires 230U  to  2400  of  refined  metal  to  2240  of  bars.  A 
single  furnace  using  only  refined  iron  averages  in  M'ales 
about  23  tons  per  week,  and  burns  per  ton  A  to  4!  ton  of 
coal.  These  productions  are  all  those  of  a  low  grade  of 
iron:  where  quality  is  aimed  at,  the  product  per  furnace 
averages  10  to  12  tons  per  week. 

For  ordinary  iron  Burden's  squeezer  is  almost  exclusively 
used  in  this  country,  and  the  hammer,  as  a  rule,  for  higher 
grades.  The  Burden  squeezer  is  a  rotary  machine,  the  best 
form  of  which  consists  of  a  serrated  wheel,  with  a  vertical 
a,\is  or  shaft  placed  eccentrically  inside  a  fixed  ring,  tho 
inner  surface  of  which  is  also  serrated.  The  wheel  is  driven 
by  gearing,  and  its  eccentricity  is  so  gauged  that  the  open- 
ing at  tho  starting-point  is  l.'t  inches,  but  diminishes  grad- 
ually through  nearly  the  whole  circumference  to  about  1) 
inches.  The  external  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  5  feet  and 
the  internal  diameter  of  the  ring  is  7  feet.  The  puddle-ball 
Fk;.  a. 


Rotary  squeezer,  horizontal  sciiitm  ;  a,  sironi;  i-yliuuiical  cast- 
iron  frame;  6,  strong  cast-iron  wheel. 

is  put  into  the  squeezer  in  a  roughly  round  shape,  and  is 
seized,  rotated,  forcibly  compressed,  formed  into  a  cylinder, 
and  delivered  at  the  point  of  entrance  still  hot  enough  for 
rolling.  (For  tlie  trains  of  rolls  ami  mechanical  appliances 
for  rolling  j)ud. lie-balls  into  bars.  etc.  see  Boi.i.iNC-JIiLi,.) 
The  puddle  or  mill  bars  are  usually  about  3i  inches  wide, 
and  are  cut  uj)  into  pieces  4  to  5  feet  long.  They  cannot, 
like  a  forge  or  bloomery  billet,  be  directly  worked  into  bars, 
for  they  ore  too  rough  and  imperfect.  Tluy  are  therefore 
piled  one  on  another  into  a  "pile,"  reheated  to  a  full  weld- 
ing heat  in  a  heating  furnace,  and  rolled  again  into  a  square 
or  round  bar  for  ordinary  iron,  or  into  a  flat  bar  for  further 
working.  The  more  iron  is  irorknl,  either  by  hammering 
or  rolling,  the  more  fibrous  and  homogeneous  it  becomes. 
Jlence,  the  best  iron  is  often  rolled  three  or  even  four  times 
before  receiving  final  shaj)e.  lu  order  to  economize  work 
Via.  9. 
J     Ko.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3. 
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piles  ;  the  first  is  a  good  American  pile,  the  top  layer  being 
three  times  rolled,  the  rest  twice;  the  second  is  average 
American,  the  top  and  bottom  layers  being  twice  rolled 
iron — the  second  layers,  for  top  and  bottom,  old  rails,  the 
rest  pnddled  bar;  the  third  is  unusually  good  English,  the 
top  layer  being  hammered  iron,  the  bottom  (hatched)  layers 
twice-rolled  iron,  the  rest  puddled  bar.  The  average  re- 
duction in  size  from  the  pile  to  the  rail  is  about  U)  to  1, 
the  finished  rail  being  shown  in  the  centre  of  pile  No.  1. 
The  economy  of  rail-making  depends  on  these  arrange- 
ments, and  the  engineer  wants  good  iron  in  the  head  and 
flange,  but  allows  comparatively  poor  iron  in  the  rest  or 
stem  of  the  rail.  The  piles  for  girder  beams  like  No.  5, 
Nos.  4  ami  (J,  arc  similarly  made  up  as  to  quality  of  iron, 
and  exhibit  expedients  to  avoid  waste  of  metal  (No.  4),  and 
to  secure  strength  (No.  6),  the  latter  pile  })eing  also  formed 
as  it  is  because  a  large  beam  is  to  be  rolled  from  it.  Hound 
bars  if  large  are  often  rolled  from  round  piles,  and  the  size 
of  a  pile  for  a  square  bar  is  proportioned  to  the  bar  to  be 

Fig 


made  from  it,  so  as  to  ensure  soundness.  The  waste  in  each 
heating  is  3  to  5  per  cent.,  and  the  coal  required  is  about 
1  ton  per  ton  of  iron.  Bars  are  rolled  from  30  to  7"  feet 
long,  rails  usually  25  to  30  feet,  but  sometimes  double  these 
lengths,  an<i  other  forms  as  long  as  their  weight  allows. 
The  ends  of  rails,  etc.  must  be  cut  oflf  to  jiroduee  a  solid 
end,  the  waste  from  this  source  being  8  to  12  per  cent., 
which  is  not  lost,  but  must  be  reworked. 

Various  machines  have  been  invented  to  lighten  the  labor 
of  hand-puddling.  These  are  of  two  kinds  :  Jirst,  mechan- 
ical arrangements  to  move  the  rabble  as  is  done  liy  hand; 
Rccondy  to  rotate  the  furnace  itself,  and  thus  cause  the 
whole  charge  to  work  itself  by  the  action  of  gravity.  The 
nrrangements  of  Eastwood,  Whitham.  and  i>um6ny  and 
Lemut  are  those  most  used  ;  they  lighten  labor,  but  scarcely 
increase  product,  nor  do  they  much  diminish  wages  ;  hence 
they  can  hardly  be  considered  as  permanent  improvements. 
But  machines  of  the  second  class,  like  those  of  Mene- 
laus,  Danks,  and  Danks  improved  by  Junes,  may  be  le- 
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Danks'  rotary  puddling  machine,  sectional  elevation. 


garded  as  solving  the  problem.  This  furnace  has  a  fan 
blast  under  the  grate,  and  also  jets  of  blast  over  the  fire. 
The  workmen  can  thus  suit  the  heat  to  the  requirements 
of  the  eliarge.  The  ash-pit  and  fire-hole  are  closed  by 
doors,  the  fire-hole  casting  being  cooled  by  circulation  of 
water  in  a  coil  of  pipe  cast  in  it.  The  bridge-plate  is  also 
cooled  with  water,  and  has  a  lining  of  firebrick  next  the 
fire  and  fettling  next  the  charge.  Fastened  to  the  bridge- 
plate  is  a  ring  cooled  by  water,  against  which  the  revolv- 
ing chamber  rubs  closely.  The  revolving  chamber  has  two 
end-pieces  hooped  with  iron  and  resting  on  carrying  roll- 
ers ;  these  ends  are  connected  by  a  series  of  stave-plates  to 
form  a  cylinder.  The  stave-plates  have  hollow  ribs  to  hold 
the  lining  fast  and  keep  it  cool.  A  movable  hcad'piece 
connects  the  revolving  chamber  with  the  chimney,  and  acts 
both  as  door  and  flue.  When  it  is  removed  balls  of  great 
weight  can  readily  be  taken  out;  it  is  cooled  with  water 
and  provided  with  a  stopper-hole  for  observation.  The 
vessel  is  revolved  by  a  toothed  wheel  fixed  on  it  and  geared 
to  a  suitable  engine,  so  that  the  rotation  may  be  regulated. 
The  chamber  is  first  lined  with  a  thick  paste  of  powdered 
ir<tn  ore  and  pure  lime,  which  sets  hard  and  about  an  inch 
over  the  ribs.  The  fettling  is  then  made  by  throwing  in 
})ulverized  ore  and  melting  it.  thus  glazing  the  lining  and 
leaving  a  paste  of  melted  ore  to  hold  lumps  thrown  in  all 
over  the  surface.  For  fettling  a  700-pound  rotary  furnace 
2  to  2\  tuns  of  ore  are  required.  In  working,  more  strale 
or  cinder  than  usual  is  used,  and  the  iron  is  melted  in  30 
to  35  minutes,  when  the  furnnee  is  rotated  for  5  or  10  min- 
utes to  produce  a  thorough  action  of  the  cinder.  Water  is 
injected  through  the  stopper-hole,  and  a  portion  of  the 
cinder  solidified,  which  carried  down  into  the  molten  iron 
combines  with  the  impurities.  The  heat  is  then  raised, 
and  the  cinder  liquefied  so  as  to  float  on  the  iron,  and  it  is 


then  tapped  off.  The  heat  is  again  raised,  and  the  furnace 
rotated  six  to  eight  times  per  minute.  The  charge  is  thus 
dashed  violently  about,  and  the  particles  of  iron  soon  be- 
gin to  adhere;  the  velocity  is  now  lowered  to  two  or  three 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  ball  speedily  forms.  Loose 
pieces  are  moved  to  the  side  of  the  ball,  which  is  made  to 
fall  on  them.  The  movable  head-piece  is  then  removed,  a 
large  fork  suspended  from  a  crane  is  shoved  into  the  cham- 
ber, and  the  ball  is  rolled  on  to  the  fork  by  a  turn  of  the 
furnace  and  removed. 

The  difficulties  of  the  rotary  mechanical  furnaces  are 
the  wear  of  the  fettling  and  frequent  break-downs.  When, 
however,  the  fettling  is  suited  to  the  metal  used  and  the 
iron  is  refined,  no  difficulty  is  experienced  on  that  score, 
nnd  Mr.  Jones  has  overcome  the  mechanical  objections. 
lie  constructs  the  Danks  furnace  with  a  double  ntniuf/  and 
a  water-jacket,  so  that  all  parts  are  kejtt  perfectly  eo<d 
('.10°)  and  work  easily.  This  furnace  works  day  nnd  night, 
while  the  single  cased  furnaces  usually  work  only  by  day. 
Mr.  Jones  uses  iron  in  a  melted  state,  and  charges  1550 
pounds  of  refined  metal,  which  is  puddled  in  35  minutes 
into  a  single  ball  4  feet  long  by  15  inches  in  diameter.  This 
biiU  is  cut  up  while  hot.  reheated  and  rolled  into  bars  (Mr. 
Heath  rolls  direct  into  bars).  Each  furnace  makes  six  huats 
in  eight  hours,  averaging  50  tons  per  week,  with  a  con- 
sumption of  about  1000  pounds  of  conl  for  puddling  (less 
than  a  ton.  including  reheating),  1000  pounds  of  fettling 
per  ton,  and  no  loss  of  iron.  Charges  of  a  ton  can  be 
puddled  in  40  minutes,  and  thus  a  furnace  can  make  85 
tuns  per  week. 

The  rotary  furnaces  of  Crampton  are  successful  at  Wool- 
wich. Sir  John  Alleyne  is  working  well  with  Maudsliiy's 
soup-plate  maehine,  consisting  of  a  rotary  horizontal  bed 
and  a  mechanical  arrangement  to  move  a  rabble  in  one  di- 
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reotion.  lie  makes  five  heats  per  day,  each  of  675  pounds. 
M.  Pornot  uses  the  original  Maud^flay  rotary  bed  with  in- 
clined axis,  so  as  to  work  the  charge  by  gravity,  and  mounts 
the  bed  on  wheels  to  facilitate  repairs.  lie  puddles  I-ton 
heats  of  white  iron,  making  IS  cwt.  of  bars  with  14  cwt. 
of  slack  coal  and  2)  cwt.  of  fettling  to  the  ton  of  bars. 
Siemens  also  has  iu  use  at  Landure  a  rotary  furnace  like 
that  of  Sellers  {Si:Q  Flunack),  but  with  the  Siemens  re- 
generative syslern.  This  furnace  is  ixUo  working  the  direct 
process,  as  mentioned  above. 

Iron,  History  of.  The  Scriptures  ascribe  the  discovery 
of  working  iron  to  Tubal  Cain,  while  Egyptian  tradition 
made  Isis  and  Osiris  the  patrons  of  metallurgy,  but  credited 
the  actual  discovery  to  Ilepha-stus,  the  king  preceding  Osiris, 
who  in  date  would  coinciiie  with  Tubal  Cain  and  is  proba- 
bly identical  with  him.  Canaan  is  describi-'d  in  Dt-ut.  viii. 
19  as  "  a  land  whose  stones  arc  iron."  The  books  of  Moses, 
written  before  14JI  b.  c,  mention  iron  frequently;  the 
Arundel  Marbles  fi.x  a  dale  before  I;i70  b.  c,  an<l  about  1000 
B.  c.  we  fiutl  the  use  of  iron  recorded  in  the  Seriptures  for 
tools,  anus,  and  cooking  utensils  (L>cut.  xxvii.  6j  xix.  5; 
1  C'hron.  xxii.  3:  Lev.  vii.  9).  The  Philistines  on  con- 
quering the  Jews  (about  lOoO  b.  c.)  prohibited  any  "smith 
in  Israel"  {1  Sam.  xiii.  20).  The  Egyptians  made  iron  in 
the  district  between  the  Xileand  the  Ked  Sea,  but  imported 
most  of  their  iron  from  Assyria.  The  Assyrians  used  iron 
very  freely,  and  before  8S0  b.  c.  used  it  as  a  core  to  save 
brass  in  artieles  cast  in  brass;  Layard  found  at  Nineveh 
Assyrian  hehnets  and  chain-armor.  Hennlotus  (i.  25) 
mentions  the  vase  of  Alyattes  at  Delphi,  inlaid  with  iron 
by  Glaucus  of  Chios,  to  whom  is  attribulecl  tlie  discovery 
of  icrhdiuj.  Pliny  (vii.  hi)  credits  tho  Dactyli  of  Mount 
Ida  in  Crete  with  the  discovery  of  the  mmjnetic  propertii-a 
of  iron,  and  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  blacksmith's 
forge  to  the  Cyclopes.  Lycurgus  of  Sparta  usetl  iron  as 
money  (about  850  b.  c.).  The  Heiircws  were  doubtless  fa- 
miliar with  steel,  as  .Jeremiah  (xv.  12)  says:  "Shall  iron 
break  the  northern  iron  and  steel?"  meaning  probably  tho 
material  derived  from  t!io  Chalybcs  of  Pontus,  the  black- 
smiths of  the  aneient  worM,  who  /mrdrncd  iron  instruments 
for  cutting,  and  tirst  used  coal.  Their  iron  was  made,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle  (322  b.  v.),  from  sand  ore  dug  from 
river  banks,  washed,  and  put  into  the  furnace  along  with 
the  Httme  pifrinifirhiiH  [ Jire-vinfcer) — that  Is,  coal.  Tho 
Greeks  and  Romans  sujtply  few  facts  of  interest.  Plutarch 
(a.  Ti.  110)  mentions  that  the  Celtiberians  *'  bury  iron  rods 
till  the  rust  eats  out  the  weaker  parts  of  the  metal,"  and 
make  their  excellent  swords  out  of  metal  so  prepared. 
Strabo  (a.  n.  25)  mentions  the  exhaustion  of  the  produc- 
tive iron  ore  mines  of  Chalcis  and  Kubcea,  ancl  states  that 
Great  Britain  furnished  iron  to  the  Romans.  The  Ro- 
mans, however,  derived  their  chief  supply  of  iron  and  steel 
from  Norieum,  now  Styria.  Strabo  also  ascribes  the  in- 
troduction of  iron-making  in  Groat  Britain  to  Odin,  per- 
haps with  reason. 

The  later  history  of  iron  may  be  sketched  as  follows 
from  authentic  data: 

A.  D. 

700.  Iron-mines  opened  on  Island  of  Elba. 

712.  Styrian  inui-iuines  reo(KiR-d.    Bude  mentions  iron  as  an 

important  manufueture  in  Crt-at  Britain. 
950-lOiMi.  Ili^h-liluomLTies  (SlQckofen)  general   in  Elsass  and 

Burf;undy. 
llfiO.  Iron-works  recorded  at  KImherworth,  Yorkshire. 
M(i5.  Bloomerit-H  lirst  used  in  Silesia. 
rt70.  KirHt  fountlries  in  England. 
14SS,  Mines  of  I>annem')ra  opened. 
1 190.  First  foundries  and  first  siove  east  in  ENnss. 
154.'}.  Cannon  first  cast  in  England  by  Ralph  Ho(*e,  at  Bucksteed, 

Sussex. 
ViiCi.  Agrlcola  records  three  klndt^  of  furnaces:  (I) Catalan  forge; 

(2)  (ierinan  bioornericf*,  A  iV.-i  Iiii,'h;  CI)  blootueriesn  toO 

feet  high,  the  product  of  which  was  remelted  before 

shinglinfr. 
l.">0.  WoiKlen  I)eIIow8  invented  by  Hans  Ix)twlnKer,  NuromlMTg. 
IfiSi.  .Severe  Icuislation  lo  prolei^t  English  forests. 
lijOU   (c(Vrf/),    BhisI  furnace  24  feet  Itigli  eoutitructed   in  Harz 

Mounlain^  with  fi-foot  hoslics. 
1CJ2.  Sturtevant  obtained  patent  for  smelling  Iron  with  pit  coal. 

as  also  did  B>>ven/on  in  l(>l.'t. 
IGn.  ITeating  funuiee  i  reverlieralory)  invented  by  Rovenzon. 
1014.  Regular  bla^t  I'urna4'<-  inlnMlueed  by  (ierinans  into  Sweden, 

at  (he  instance  of  (iustavus  AtlolphuK. 
1CI9.  I>ud  I>u<lley  made  pig  iron  witli  pit 

we.-k. 

102!.  Wooden  bellows  improveil  and  largely  made  in  the  llnrz. 
1022.  First  liar  iron  nnide  in  American  colonies. 
1040.  Troinpea  ^wutcr-suciion   blowing-nuichines)  llrst  used  in 

Italy. 
1012.  First  lilast  furnace  built  in  American  colonies. 
1ii."»0.  Coal  first  used  In  forge  tires  for  reheating. 
ir.r»rt.  Peat  nseil  by  the  Ibitch  for  iron-nniklng. 
11174.  English  blast  furnaces  (charcuiil)  nnike  K  ((uis  in  six  dnyit. 
1681.  Tin-plale  making  Intrmluced  Into  Engbind  from  Bohemia 

by  Ynrringlon. 
1701.  Peter  the  (ireat,  through  Pemidofl",  eslabtlshes  charcoal 

blast  furnaces  4'i  feet  hli;b  in  tlie  Cral. 
1720    (firc<().   Rolling  plate  ir<tn  iiiv<'nlc*l  Iiy  .Inlm  Ilartniry. 


pit  eoal  (coke) ;  3  tons  a  | 


1722.  Steel-niaking  by  cementation  described  by  R&iumur. 

1735.  Poal  coked  byDartiyand  successfully  used  in  blast  furnace. 

170U.  Cast-iron  blast  cylinders  made  by  Smeaton. 

17G0    {circa).  Cast  steel  invented  by  Hunisman. 

17(19.  Watt's  single-acting  engine  used  for  blowing-engines. 

17s;i.  Crooved  rolls  for  bars  invented  l>y  Cort. 

1784.  Puddling  invented  by  Onions,  who  used  fan-blast  with 

closed  ash-pit. 
17S4.  Puddling  made  successful  by  Cort. 

U"**)    icirca).  Homfray  originated  m<Hiern  process  of  refining. 
]7i)l.  Cast  steel  made  direct  from  ore  in  a  crucible  by  Eticas. 
1791).  Charcoal  furnaces  substantially  abandoned  in  England. 
1.SI4.  Waste  gas  of  tdasl  furnaces  applied  by  Aubcrtot. 
182S.  Hot  blast  invented  by  Nielsfjn. 
I.s:j0.  Water-tuyere  invented  by  Condie. 
lS:t,"».  PuddUnl  steel  first  made  al  Frantscbach  in  Carintlua. 
I8:i0.  Anthracite  first  used  by  Crane  in  Wales. 
18;i8.  Anthracite  tirst  used  in  t*.  S.  at  Mauch  Chunk  by  Baugh- 

nian,  Giteau  &  Co. 
1839.  Fir>t  three-months  blast  with  anthracite  at  Pottsville,  by 

Lyman. 

1839.  Heath  invented  theuseof  manganese  in  steel  manufacture. 

1840.  Burden  invented  the  rotary  squeezer. 

1842.  Nasiuyth  invented  tlie  modern  steam-hammer. 
1850.  I*uddled  steel  first  successfully  made  by  Riepe. 

1855.  Bessemer  decarbonized  iron  without  fuel  by  Idowing  air 

through  it;  Kelly  invente*!  same  process  in  I'.  S. 

1856.  Mushet  made  Bes-semer  process  suecesrsful  by  inventing 

use  of  Spiegel  iron  as  a  recarlionizing  agent. 
1850.  Siemens  invented  the  regenerative  system  of  using  gas- 
eous fuel. 

AVc  see  above  that  there  have  been  few  inventions  origi- 
nating systems,  but  that  from  time  immemorial  one  thing 
has  slowly  developed  into  anolher.  The  Catalan  forgo 
grew  into  the  German  bloomery  ( English,  nir-bhunnery)^ 
that  into  the  high-blooinery  (English.  hinHt-hlnomrry),  that 
into  the  low  blast  furnace  with  cold  weak  blast  ;  then  came 
stronger  blowing-engines,  and  then  the  blast  was  heated, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  furnace  could  be  enlarged  to  its 
present  height  and  size.  Here  are  seven  steps  to  reach  one 
modern  result.  But  it  is  remarkalile  that  a  process  once 
perfected  is  sacreilly  retained,  and  all  the  early  steps  are 
still  in  daily  use.  Wc  find,  however,  that  the  history  of  the 
trade  resolves  itself  into  various  ejioclis :  (1)  The  perfec- 
tion of  mechanical  arttocnalile  blast  furnaces  to  be  used— 
1.08O  to  1021.  (2)  The  general  use  of  coke  as  fuel— 1735- 
50;  and  the  use  of  east-iron  blast  cylinders — 1700,  (3) 
Application  of  steam-engine  in  iron-works  first  to  blow- 
ing-engines— 1769.  (4j  Inventions  of  rolling  and  puddling 
by  Cort — 1783-84.  (5)  Use  of  hot  blast  and  application 
of  waste  gases — 1828-30.  (0)  Eeemomy  of  fuel  by  iui- 
])rovcd  apjjaratus  and  processes,  and  perfection  of  works, 
engineering — IS.">G  to  present  time:  extended  use  of  Steel. 

The  history  of  the  art  in  Great  Britain  and  .America 
runs  as  follows  :  Tho  Plurnicians  seem  to  have  inailc  iron 
in  the  British  Isles  very  soon  after  they  discovered  them 
(fiOO  B.  c).  A  hundred  years  before  Ciesar's  invasion  (65 
B.  c.)  tho  Britons  exported  iron  to  the  Continent  (Gaul)  id 
their  own  ships.  Cicsar  found,  to  his  cost,  plenty  of  iron 
in  England,  both  as  money  and  weapons  of  war.  \\'lien 
the  Romans  secured  possc-^sion  (a.  r».  01  I,  they  established 
iron-works:  Adrian  built  (120)  a  great  military  forge  at 
Bath,  anil  8U[)plied  it  with  iron  from  the  Forest  of  l>ean, 
where  immense  cinder-heaps  still  exist.  The  Romans  en- 
couraged iron-nmking  till  111'.*,  when  thev  abandoned  Great 
Britain.  Then  all  arts  were  thrust  aside,  by  Saxon  and 
Danish  conquest  and  civil  war.  till  the  reign  of  Alfred  tho 
Great.  No  record  is  made  of  iron  till  the  Doomsday  Book 
mentions  that  William  the  CiPiiqueror  [  1001^1  demanded  iron 
bars  as  tribute  from  the  city  of  tiloucester.     Alter  tlic  Con- 

?uest  iron  and  steel  were  mostly  im])orted  from  tJermany, 
.itilc  was  made  in  the  N.  of  England,  for  raiding  Scots  in 
1317  could  find  none  till  (hey  reached  Furness,  where  Ihey 
seized  all  they  found.  In  13j;'i.  Edward  III.  fnibade  the 
export  of  iron  from  England.  During  the  fourteenrh  and 
fifteenth  centuries  Germany  and  Spain  su)i)died  iron  and 
steel  largely,  till  the  imjiortation  td'  artiidcs  which  could  bo 
made  in  England  was  forbidden  in  1  183.  In  the  reign  of 
Eli/.ahelh  (l.'»S8)  severe  laws  were  enacted  to  prevent  tho 
general  destruction  of  the  forests  by  iron- works ;  Ibcso 
laws  were  in  force  till  17J0.  Charles  I.  appointed  inspect- 
ors in  1039  to  stamp  bur  inui  iicconling  to  i(rmlity,  and  soe 
that  no  wo<ids  were  cut  down  contrary  to  law. 

The  scarcity  (d"  timber  and  ebareoal  eiiused  nnmeroufi 
futile  attenijds  lo  use  eoal  :  finallv.  Dud  Dudley  ."ueceeded 
in  1019.  He  gave  in  his  M'tu/fnin  Mtnlin  n  sad  history  of 
the  effeetfl  of  the  envy  of  impi)rters  and  fellow  nuinufae- 
turevc.  He  built  five  works,  Wiis  Irieked  out  of  Ibree.  one 
was  ilestroyotl  by  riot,  ami  one  bv  Hood.  He  was  a  roy 
Blist.  and  Major  Wildmnn.  willi  Cromwell  as  partner. 
bought  his  estate  to  wring  his  secret  from  him.  but  they 
failed.  Vernat.  Wildman,  Copley.  Buek  ntwl  Blewotone 
nil  failed  to  make  iron  with  coiil,  though  others  nsed  eoal 
in  forges  instead  of  charcoal.  Dudley  kept  bin  srrret.  nud 
loft  it  to  bin  relatives:  it  lav  in  his  skill  in  making  brl 
lows  and  in  rufcin>j  coal.     Toward  the   rn.l  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century  Dr.  Plot  stated  as  the  general  opinion  that 
*' coke  was  fit  for  most  uses  but  for  melting,  fining  and  re- 
fining iron,  which  it  cannot  be  brought  to  do."  Mean- 
time, early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  wood  grew  exceed- 
ingly scarce,  and  about  17-iO  large  importations  of  iron, 
mostly  pig,  came  in  from  Russia  and  Sweden;  American 
exports  were  encouraged.  England  had  only  59  furnaces, 
with  a  product  of  17,350  tons,  and  depended  on  foreign 
countries  for  pig  iron  for  her  fineries.  Some  English  com- 
panies had  thtir  furnaces  in  America  and  their  forges  in 
England.  Darby,  however,  had  experimented  with  coke 
since  ITl.'i,  and  by  1735  was  able  to  use  it  regularly,  while 
Smeaton  erected  in  1760,  at  Carron,  a  powerful  blowmg- 
engine  consisting  of  four  single-acting  cast-iron  blowing- 
cyliuders  driven  by  a  water-wheel  in  the  rotation  required 
for  a  uniform  bla;?t.  Smeaton  applied  the  cylinder,  but 
Wilkinson,  who  invented  a  correct  boring-machine  for 
Watt,  was  the  first  to  apply  the  steam-engine  to  blow 
furnaces.  After  1740  iron-making  throve  with  surprising 
vigor,  and  5'.i  coke  furnaces  were  built  before  1788.  The 
charcoal  furnaces  averaged  294  tons  yearly  in  1740  and 
545  tons  in  1788,  but  in  that  year  the  coke  furnaces  made 
an  average  of  909  tons.  The  use  of  coke  and  blowing- 
engines  quadrupled  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  fifty  years. 
Bar  iron,  however,  was  still  made  in  charcoal  forges:  the 
British  forests  were  exhausted,  and  Sweden  and  Russia 
rapidly  advanced  the  price  of  bar  iron.  Great  Britain  then 
laid  a  heavy  duty  on  bar  iron,  beginning  with  £2  IGs., 
and  rising  continuously,  till  1S25,  to  £6  10».  in  English  and 
£7  iSs.  ^id.  in  foreign  ships.  In  1797,  Pitt  abandoned  his 
intention  of  taxing  English  iron  20*.  per  ton.  though  he 
had  exhausted  his  last  resources  of  taxation  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Napoleon.  In  178,'J  and  1784  Henry  Cort  of 
Uosport  obtained  patents  for  puddling  iron  and  rolling  it 
into  bars  (plate-rolling  having  been  invented  by  Hnrbury). 
At  this  time  the  forge-hammers  could  make  no  size  lesa 
than  I  inch  square,  and  all  smaller  sizes,  for  nail-rods,  etc., 
were  cut  in  a  slitting-miH.  The  hammers  made  1  ton  of 
bars  in  twelve  hours,  while  Cort's  rolls  made  15  tons,  and  5 
tons  of  the  smallest  sizes.  His  puddling  furnaces  macio 
less  than  5  tons  a  week.  The  original  processes  worked 
well,  but  were  never  fairly  developed  by  Cort,  though  they 
came  immediately  into  general  use.  Homfray  first  refined 
iron  to  prepare  it  for  Cort's  puddling.  The  only  remuner- 
ation Cort  over  got  was  a  pension  of  £100  for  six  years, 
and  £100  to  liis  widow,  renewed  by  Lord  Palmcrston  to  his 
children.  The  cajiital  used  by  Cort  came  from  Jellicoc.  a 
paymaster  who  defaulted;  Cort's  patents  were  then  confis- 
cated and  locked  up  by  Trotter  and  Lord  Melville,  both 
rascals.  The  latter  a  few  days  after  Cort's  death  got  from 
the  House  of  Lords  a  release  to  himself  of  £25,000,  on  the 
score  ot  the  (jretit  anil  uncontesfed  merit  <>/'  Cort'ti  inrfntinnn  f 
From  this  point  British  iron  manufacture  steailily  in- 
creased, the  charcoal  furnaces  disappeared,  and  Gibbons 
and  others  largely  increased  the  product  of  bhvst  furnaces  by 
alterations  of  form.  The  hot  blast  was  discovered  by  Xeilson 
in  1829.  the  opinion  being  general  that  the  citfdf-r  the  blast 
was  the  better.  It  was  successful  at  the  Clyde  works, 
being  essentially  aided  by  Oondie's  water-tuyere,  without 
which  hot  blast  could  not  be  used.  At  the  Clyde,  1  ton  of 
iron  required  8^  tons  of  coal  coked,  but  in  1831  hot  blast 
was  used,  raw  coal  was  substituted,  and  only  2^^  tons  of 
coal  were  needed  to  the  ton  of  iron.  Mushet  discovered 
blaekband  in  1801,  and  in  1825  used  it  alone,  with  a  saving 
of  one-quarter  the  coal  and  one-third  the  limestone  before 
required.  The  great  production  of  Scottish  iron  dates  from 
this  time.  In  IS44  the  wild  railroad  mania  stimulated  all 
production,  particularly  that  of  Scotland,  and  gave  rise  to 
speculation  on  warrants  drawn  against  pig  iron  in  store; 
the  stock  then  hebl  at  Glasgow  often  reached  430,000  tons. 
In  1831,  Perdonnet  in  France  discovered  that  anthracite 
could  be  used  with  eold  blast  by  excessive  care  and  in  mix- 
ture with  coke.  In  1837,Mr.  CraneofYnescedwin  found  that 
with  hot  blast  he  could  successfully  use  anthracite  coal  alone. 
Since  1840  wages  have  gradually  increased  and  improve- 
ments made  to  save  labor.  The  puddling  furnace  has  been 
the  subject  of  constant  attention  in  a  meehanieal  direction, 
with  the  results  described  above.  Iron  was  applied  to  a 
great  variety  of  uses,  especially  to  iron  ships  in  is.*!!.  For 
these,  forginga  up  to  35  tons  weight  were  required  for 
shafts,  which  were  forged  under  Xasmyth  (1842)  or  Condie 
(1343)  hammers.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
rolling-mills,  both  in  strength  and  design  ;  the  rolls  were 
reversed,  to  save  labor,  and  Ramsbotiom  adopted  Xas- 
myth's  suggestion  to  reverse  the  engine  itself.  These  sys- 
tems are  now  used  in  every  English  works.  The  enormous 
consumption  of  fuel  at  iron-works  led  Siemens  (lS5fi)  and 
others  to  seek  economical  systems,  that  of  Siemens  being 
DOW  in  general  use  for  almost  every  purpose,  with  a  saving 
of  40  to  rtO  per  cent.  The  hot-blast  stoves  have  been  im- 
proved by  Whitwell  and  Cowper  on  the  Siemens  principle, 


and  the  ordinary  cast-iron  stoves  by  Player,  Ford,  Gjers, 
and  many  others.  The  temperature  of  the  blast  has  been 
raised  to  1300°,  at  which  a  ton  of  iron  has  been  made  with 
a  ton  of  coke.  In  a  business  point  of  view,  England  has 
found  since  1840  that  joint-stock  companies  for  iron-mak- 
ing were  anything  but  a  success. 

The  period  just  described  is  marked  by  the  struggle  for 
economy  in  all  aspects  of  the  trade,  but  after  1850  inven- 
tion proper  took  a  new  course — viz.  in  the  direction  of 
steel.  Steel  had  been  made  in  bloomeries  np  to  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  found  that  bar  iron 
could  be  converted  into  steel  by  heating  it  in  lafge  closed 
chests  with  charcoal,  and  the  converted  bars  when  sorted, 
piled,  welded,  and  forged,  made  excellent  ahcar  steel  for 
cutlery.  But  for  finer  purposes  shear  steel  was  defective 
in  temper  and  on  account  of  seams.  Then  Huntsman,  a 
manufacturer  of  watch-springs,  discovered  in  1740  that  the 
converted  or  blister  steel  from  the  best  bars,  when  sorted 
and  melted  in  crucibles  with  bottle-glass,  made  a  faultless 
material.  He  built  works  at  SheSield  in  1770,  controlled 
the  market,  and  kept  his  process  secret  for  many  years. 
Something  cheaper  yiAS  needed,  and  in  1800  Mushet  melted 
bar  iron  direct  with  carbon  to  make  steel.  Lucas  in  1804 
tried  to  decarbonize  pig  iron  by  cementing  with  oxidizing 
substances,  as  ore  ( the  origin  of  »i«^/<o/i/6  iron),  but  without 
success.  Then  Heath  in  1836  found  that  the  use  of  1  to  3 
per  cent,  of  a  carburet  of  manganese,  or  materials  pro- 
ducing it,  made  sound  cast  steel  out  of  blister  steel  from 
cheap  British  bar,  thus  saving  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the 
cost.  This  discovery  is  the  basis  of  modern  steel  processes. 
Heath  was  betrayed  by  his  agent  Vnwin.  and,  as  the  third 
in  our  li^t,  got  nothing  for  an  invention  which  established 
the  Sheffield  steel  trade.  By  the  use  of  manganese  to  make 
a  thin  slag,  and  also  of  spiegel  iron  added  near  the  end  of 
the  jiuddling  process,  Westphalian  and  English  firms  made 
good  puddUd  steel  under  Riepe's  patent  (1850).  AVant  of 
uniformity  has  prevented  any  general  use  of  puddled  steel. 
Uchatius  made  steel  in  \>>hb  by  reducing  ore  in  crucibles 
with  coal;  Parry  (1855)  attempted  to  make  steel  by  direct 
action  of  air  in  a  puddling  furnace,  Kelly  (1856)  in  the 
hearth  of  a  blast  furnace,  and  Bessemer  (1856)  in  a  close 
vessel.  Bessemer  finally  made  a  peculiar  metal  by  blowing 
the  air  in  niiuierous  jiue  Jtts  {Murtin)  through  the  iron,  but 
did  not  make  a  reliable  material  till  he  used  Mushet's 
"triple  compound  of  iron,  carbon,  and  manganese,"  or 
Spiegel  iron  ( 1856,  date  of  discovery)  to  make  the  steel  mal- 
hahle.  The  Kelly  and  Bessemer  patents  are  united  in 
America,  and  Mushet  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  allow  his 
important  one  to  lapse.  It  is  now  possible  to  attain  in  the 
Siemens  and  Eckmann  furnaces  a  heat  high  enough  to  melt 
wrought  iron  with  enough  east  iron  to  convert  it  into  steel 
(Martin,  France,  1866).  By  the  use  of  these  processes  steel 
is  now  rapidly  a])proximating  iron  in  cost,  and  is  supplant- 
ing the  best  iron  Ibr  engineering  purposes. 

We  have  seen  above  the  development  of  the  art  in  Eng- 
land; wc  shall  see  in  American  liistory  the  course  of  its 
application.  The  Indians  had  no  knowledge  of  iron.  The 
first  iron  m.ade  in  America  was  forged  at  a  bloomery  of  the 
Virginia  Company  by  John  Berkeley  in  1622,  on  the  James 
River,  12  miles  below  the  present  site  of  Richmond.  The 
Indians  destroyed  the  forge,  and,  owing  to  the  lucrative 
tobacco-trade,  no  more  iron  was  made  in  Virginia  till  1724. 
Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay  had  built  one 
"  iron-mill  "  at  Lynn  in  1631,  and  a  L()ndon  company,  rep- 
resented by  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  built  in  1644  a  blast  fur- 
nace at  Hammersmith  and  works  at  Braintree  in  1646, and 
Raynham  (Taunton)  in  1652,  agreeing  to  erect '' an  iron 
furnace  and  f<jrge,  and  not  a  bloomery  only,"  and  to  sell 
bar  iron  under  £20  per  ton.  They  cast  iron  putn,  etc.  in 
1646,  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Jenks,  who  made  our 
first  woir"  in  1652.  They  exceeded  the  fixed  price  for  iron,  and 
would  not  trade  in  kind,  so  that  complaints  of  damage,  ras- 
cality, and  want  of  money  on  the  part  of  thepenple  brought 
these  works  to  an  end  in  1670,  during  King  Philip's  war. 
But  the  increasing  price  of  iron  in  England  gave  profitable 
occujiation  to  our  furnaces  after  1702, when  the  era  of  regular 
iron-making  in  the  colonies  began.  In  Plymouth  (Mass.) a 
furnace  was  built  in  1702  by  Despard  and  the  Barker  family, 
and  was  succeeded  by  many  others,  working  25  per  cent. 
pond  orr  ilimnnitc),  mixed  with  35  per  cent,  bog  ore  from 
Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.  By  1804  they  had  seriously  injured  the 
forests  in  that  part  of  the  St.ate.  and  emigration  had  taken 
place  for  want  of  occupation.  They  all  made  cnxtiui/s  (not 
pig  iron)  direct  from  the  furnace,  at  a  cost  of  $49.77  per 
ton  in  1804.  New  England  exported  no  iron,  but  obtained 
pig  for  her  forges  from  Pennsylvania.  Ma^'sachusetts  bar 
iron  cost  in  1727,  £12  5«.  to  £12  \0s.  per  ton.  In  Virginia, 
Col.  Spotswood  built  tlie  first  furnace  in  1724,  ami  made 
eastings  out  of  an  air  furnace  in  1732.  There  were  four 
furnaces  in  1732  between  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock, 
each  making  20  tons  of  pig  iron  per  week,  or  800  tons  a 


,par  which  sold  for  £6  in  Enslaml,  and  netted  the  pro- 
ycar   wmcn  b  Maryland,  Mr.  Kngland  and 

A^^^tlne    v"b  ngton  (father  of-.ien.  Wa,l.in,-Jon ,  Innlt 
^   fr" e   n  1 7 1  r  at  PHn.ipio,  «h.ro  they  made  exeellent  >ron, 
V,    ,1,1  in  i:n.'lan,l  up  to  1770  for  £10  to  £16  per  ton. 
M"rXn'^ndViK!^^.ia 'exported  their  entire  pro.luet  to 

V,?^and  and  Col.Spotswood  remarked,  that  I'eunsvlvan.a  | 
Kug  and  ana  L  ...     p  ^^  ^,_^.^^  _^_^,^,  ^ 

would  do.,,  too  ha,l  '^"y  ^^.  „„,,„      jr*^,  built  iron-works 

'r'Zu'tYNef  London)   in   164?:  and   in    10.7  a  blast 

t!:^^  New   "av;..,;vhieh.^..«nlar^ -u«h,  ™n^;». 

„fS,„.lhold    L   I     for  steel-niaking,  and  m  1,2,,  Joseph 
1I>:--r^o^.e.ande^ihi,ed«an,jd^ 

VUsCnrr  e:;t  o  p  g  i';,,  all  i:'02  tons  of  l.ar  iron  in 
ho  y"rs  herwecn'lfoO  and  K:.'..  The  .'r-t_oha,., 
^.Mng  1.6  ton,  .retched  aero,  ^^'^^'l^^^^ 
^:^t:^  rE™:°.a  w\^;ioro^a,ls  on  tlu,  Bo,net. 
Tn  New  .Tersey  the  earliest  works  were  >-■""-' p^.^^: 
Morris  built  works  in  Monmouth  -'■.">  l^^^^.j^hrO x- 
burg  bloomery,  ,Morris  co.,  was  bu,l  In.  I';;'.  ^^  ^/^^  ^,^,1 

'^^^.^"-^Thr,:^;;;";i^u;p:;u'trir:i;"making'^^i^ 

S"ta,°e  was  gT    n'  .      ho  I-'n 'ion  Company   Baron  Ilasen- 

and  other  works  J  ,on  after,  utilising  the  pon^s  of  the  resjon 
to  great  advantage  as  a  so-ueo  o.  ,,ower.     J  -    -|, X^, 

^^:?::^u':;;;s?of!:.::^rd';;^t;r:f':hec.,aner.a, 
z^Jrii:r;ti7^trssrS)^5 

rji  inl'712  at  Cornwall,  followed  in  rap.d  success,™  ; 
')  furn.cU  and'.!  fiu.r,,  A.7,,-»  in  all  were  bu.ll  before  1,.00 
The  furnvee"  ma.ie  20  to  2.i  tons  a  week,  running  about  10 
week  sat  a  la  ,  and  the  forges  made  about  GO  tons  of  ,ron 
vearlv     b^>th  stopped  in  summer.     Pennsylvan.a  exported 

k"  lland.     Whe,.  the  eoloni,.s  began  to  export  bar  .ron  n. 
m      n  a..itation  sprang  up  which  en.led  ,n  1 ,  oO  w.lh  the 

,,,!/,,","./-.•',;<,•..,.    -.  «  connn,. ,V.,.ec,  of  the  pro.U.e- 

ion  of  bar  iron  (nail  plate)  and  steel  m  Aiuer.c^.  The 
;  onies^uZue,!  to  Export  pig  i-n  la,^  y.  Be  >veen 
1717  and  1770  a  total  nuuntity  of  about  l'f».'l»0  '""•'  I"*' 
1  ,1  ba  i  on  was  expor.cl  to  England.  The  Revoln  .on 
",  e  a  gr  ■  vt  in.petns  to  the  trade ;  new  works  were  erected  ; 
ail  v«^e  "pied  on  war  n.a.erial.  Congress  reopened  ho 
■^",  wo  ks  if  I'hiladelphia.  and  took  possess,™  of  the 
An, b.ver  iron-works  to  provi.le  the.n  w.th  p.g  iron  On 
ih"  ret  ,r,,  of  peace  in  17.s:i  the  iron-tra.le  was  nearly  d< - 
St  o  e       The  States  beea.ue  in.lependent  sovere,Knt>es,  w,ll, 

""^   n 'lan  frinroT,      f  .lees,  and  bellow's  blew  the 

.lutv  free    while    sl„'   b,-rseir  lev,e,l   ft   duty  of  £.1    Hl«.   per 
'  ,u  \n  1  i,        -*.•■  p,ol,ibite,l  the  export  of  any  tool,,  en- 

g  ;;:'mod:is,'or  ,!lans  of  maehi,,ery  ':'-> J;:jf:;;;;  Z\ 
;„,ler  a  penalty  of  one  years   '"'I'"  ""».";  ^;""\"; 

17ilO,  which  eans.Ml  the  a.b.ptn.n  of  the  pro.,,l,»o  pouoy 

10  enconrngo  the  nftlural  ,,ro.l,.els  of  "''7""'';';,,;„,,,,  be- 

The  svstem  of  internal   "'M'7'»''"'''-'\'"'f'' „,,,,,'. 

meneement  of  ,r,.n  '""''"''•'''r'. '    ,        ,,     '    ,^  .   operation., 
coal  first  at  M,u.eh  Chunk  by  Baughman,  O.toau  *  Co.  ID 


lS-58  though  Mr.  Lyman  at  Pottsville  rceeived  $5000  of- 
^ed  bv  Nichobis  Biddlo  and  other  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 

,  .  I  i  ,  I„n  1S40  David  Tho,nas  came  h.thcr  in  1839 
'a^tV;;  .ns;.  ":;  .r  Erskitle  Hazard  of  the  Lehigh  Nav.ga- 
r:.::'c,:"rut,.   ncstlurnace^f    ^^'^  ^.ne  ^on^  fo.  ,n 

Zv^'buml  ^rn::::t  i^  ^;<7f  t.  liurd  l.a,.e.so,.  *  CO 

d  ^braird  all  over  ,he'west-and  confine,  themselves  to 
slabs  for  boiler  plate;  thepuddl.ng  Inrnace  '""kthor  place 
in  mak.ng  bar  iron  an.l  common  bo.ler  pbite;  and  it  .9 
nrobable  that  the  Martin  furnace  or  Bessemer  converter 
Hi  soon  io  so  for  best  boiler  plate.  Kaw  bitu,„...ous  eoa 
was  first  used  by  the  Mahoning  (now  A,la)  '"7;;^,  »  ''^f, 
by  Wilkeson  &  Co.  The  refincy  has  been  neglected  .n  th.3 
eountrv,  an.l  th,-  vieUl  of  pnd.lling  furnaces  consequently 
reiuaitiV  s.null.  The  qualily  of  our  iron  has.  however,  been 
ke  tat  the  highest  point.  The  design  of  the  machinery 
ts  a  A  .eri«.n  wo?ks  steadily  i...proved,  blow.ng.eng.nes 
we  0  ..u.do  powerful  enough,  and  rolling-m.l  engines  we  e 
s,on  m-lc  sufficiently  strong  for  rolbng  ra.ls,  wh.ch  we  e 

probably  first  made  at  the  M';"",'„^"rS^''R"^d  in  1841 
and  at  the  Great  Western  Works  (Brady  s  Bend)  .■"  1841- 
gu'ce  that  tin.e  a  great  deal  "i^'-etne  v  Auje..  an  has 
been  done  in  mechanical  improvements  ol  all  kinds,  sucn 
arThoTas-s  bias,  furnaces!  B.,r,len's  -l-"";„l;-'^„ 
plate-rolls,  Fritz's  hanging  guides  7'' f^^'  ntl  h  I  blast 
■oils  HoUev's  improved  Bessemer  plant.  Kent  s  liol  nasi 

nl^  Tieifeelin.'tho  process  ot  mak.ng  steel  by  l^K«ing  air 

J>cssemci   uau  ; »;      ^^  f„ct,  the    iuecluin.c:0  has 

deserve  tno  ni^iicbt  ]n.ii»u,    »"  r  .1     «,.»       AHcnMon 

overshadowed  the  metallurgical  side  of  "^  "  .; ^^^J'  ".'^j^° 
innstnowbe  directed  to  improvemenl  of  pioecsses  1.)  luo 
univer-1  application  of  chei'nistry  with  a  v.e.v  to  economy. 
Iron,  Statistics  of.  We  find  the  present  annual  prod- 
uct of  pig  iron  in  the  world  to  be  as  follows: 

Years.      Gross  MS,  I  Y»'., 

6,.v,G,45lIltaly \llf 

2,.'i00,96'ilS|)ain lo'" 

l,GG4,S02iNorway 

1  ;i81,000  South  America 
652,505      and  Mexico..  ...... 

Japan i"'i 

424,600 'Switzerland 1872 

aibOllOj  Asia 

322,000  Africa... --^^ 

300,000  Australia ■     "'.iHiu 

10,000  )4,4S5,'J72 

\„aiiauu '         '  ,.  I  t 

Oruner  estimates  approximately  the  production  of  wrought 
ou  and  steel  in  1^72  as  follows,  in  gross  tons  : 

WrouKht  Iron.  Hirri. 

„  ..    ,  •t'lllOOOO         ,'iOO,000 

Oreat  Britain V;  05 gr  14.<oo0 

Xnit.d  Staus >e«5,J^  •■■■•         ,^^^0 

t-'^rinauy WoOO  MS .000 

i/s'"";,-; ::::::   602000 15.284 

l'*^^!*^;; '"  ,.        800.000  49.250 

.\ustria ..■■■• 101  Bon  12  000 

Sweden  and  Norway 191,800 i-^.^^^ 

It'issia s-inoo  250 

•■I"""  24'll011 

Saiiiidiiyei;;::::::::: ^  7o,n„o      

8,SIJG,722  Ions.     1,060,988  tons 

The  product  of  Great  Britain  may  bo  summed  up  as  lol 

lows  for  135  years : 

Ptf/  Iron. 


Great  Britain..  1873  . 
Inited  Slates..  1873  . 

(;erniany 1871  . 

l-'rancc 18,3  , 

ISeliiuin 1872 

Austria,    ■with 

Hungary 1871 

Bussia 1871 

Sweden 1872 

Luxembourg ..  1872 
Canada.. 


Gross  tonil. 
...  73,709 
...  54,007 
...     20,000 

...  15,000 
...       9,370 

7,.5ilO 
...     40,000 
20,000 


Oroaa  tont. 


M,200 

125,073 

250,400 

442,060  I 

078,417 

323ll,0r.l,021 

403  1,4.19.040 

511  2.020.000 

BflS  2,073,234 

•504  2,741.447 

•,W7  5,572.751 


Baw  oottl. 


100,900 
IClO.OOH 
77.1  090 
7ft-.,0<VI 
P1R,000 
993,000 


ToUl, 
irois  t«iJ 


1",!W0 
69,700 
125  079 
258,206 
442,006 
678,417 
1,247,981 
1,99?.«08 
3,801,000 
S,4fi!>,R3R 
8.0'W,447 
6,506,451 


•1     CO.700    -.-..  -— —      -„„ 

: 1 —  .1  .,.r..«  inennlns  "total  ftirnme*.' 

'  In  blB«l  i"  previous  llu'ur.^s  m,  aninn 
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Great  Britain  produced  the  following  amounts  of  bar  iron 
and  steel  in 

1869 4,734,145  gross  tuns,    |    1871 5,566,175  gross  tons. 

and  e.Kjtortcd  iron,  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof — 

1871 3,169,219  gross  tons.    |    1872 3,388,622  gross  tons. 

Prices  />/  Etnjlish  Bur  Iron  at  Liverpool. 


Year. 

1806.. 

1807.. 

1808.. 

1809.. 

1810.. 

1811.. 

1812.. 

1813.. 

1814.. 

1815.. 

1816.. 

1817.. 

1818.. 

1819.. 

1820.. 

1821... 

1822... 

1823.. 

1824.. 

1825.. 

1826.. 

1827.. 

1828.. 

1829.. 

1830.. 

1831.. 

1832.. 

1833.. 

1834.. 

18*5.. 

1836.. 


£ 

17 

,  16 

,  14 

15 

,  14 

.  14 

,  13 

,  13 

.  13 

13 

12 

10 

12 

12 

10 

,     8 

,     8 

,     8 

.     8 

,  12 

,     9 

,     9 

,    7 

.     6 

.     6 

.     5 

.     5 

.     6 

.     6 

.     6 

.  10 


Year. 

1837.. 

IS38.. 

1839.. 

1840.. 

1841.. 

1842.. 

1843.. 

1844.. 

1845.. 

1840.. 

1847.. 

1848.. 

1849... 

1851.. 

1853.. 

1854.. 

18.55.. 

18.56.. 

1858.. 

1859.. 

1862.. 

18&4.. 

1865.. 

1807.. 

1869.. 

1870.. 

1871.. 

1872.. 

1873.. 

1874.. 


£ 

8. 

rl. 

9 

1 

3 

9 

4 

7 

9 

15 

0 

» 

7 

6 

7 

5 

0 

5 

17 

6 

5 

2 

6 

6 

2 

6 

9 

5 

0 

9 

13 

4 

9 

13 

4 

6 

12 

6 

5 

17 

6 

6 

(1 

0 

11 

0 

0 

10 

0 

(1 

11 

0 

0 

9 

0 

u 

8 

0 

(1 

7 

10 

0 

7 

0 

0 

9 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

7 

10 

0 

7 

0 

n 

8 

0 

0 

a 

10 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

12 

14 

8 

In  the  U.  S.  the  statistics  of  iron  manufacture  are  as  fol- 
lows, in  gross  tons  : 

In  1810. 

153  charcoal  furnaces 53,908  tons  pig  iron. 

3313  bluomeries  and  furges 24.541     *'     bar    '■ 

34  rolling  and  slitting  mills 6,500     "     nails,  rods,  etc. 

Ih  ISSO. 

202  charcoal  furnaces 183,343  tons  pig  iron. 

Bar  iron  made  (including  ,5853 

tons  "  bloomed  "  from  ore) 112,866    "  •' 

14  steel-works 1,600    "    steel.all  kinds. 

Ill  I84O. 
4.50  furnaces  (av.  product,  772  tons  ea.).  347,700  tons  pig  iron. 
797    bloomeries,  forges,  and  rolling- 
mills 197,233    "     bar,  rod,  etc. 

lu  I845. 

523  charcoal  furnaces 441,000  tons  pie  iron. 

17  .inthracite     "         45,000     " 

954  bloonierii's,  forges,  rolling  and  )    291,600     "     bar,  plate,  etc. 
(     30,000    "     blooms. 

In  I849. 

303  charcoal  furnaces 379,624  tons  pig  iron. 

57  anthracite     "         151,331     " 

7  raw  coal        "        7,800    "  " 

10  coke  "     '  (estimated) 25,000    " 

552  blooraeries,  forges,  and  rolling-mills....  278,044    "    bar  iron. 


slitting  mills.. 


Statbs. 

1856.                      1 

1873. 

Blast         1 

1 

a 

1 

i 

"i 

19 
2 
5 
13 
10 
91 
4 
13 
12 

"i 

3 
I 

"3 

7 
15 

1 

1 
2 

« 

i 

i 

12 

tJ 

Blast 
Furnaces. 

i 

1 

i 

£ 

a 

a 

2 

1 
1 
24 
2 
9 
26 
18 
131 
8 
6 
4 

e 

2 
2 
2 
4 
11 
44 
11 

8 

4 
1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

339 

1 
ft 

1 
w 

1 

19 

1 

7 

1 

51 

Jd 

1 

1 
5 

1 
7 

1 

1 

1 

i 
s 

1 

I 

"'2 

5 

16 
17 

'39 

U 
34 
4 
8 
6 
8 
11 
17 
22 
37 

'29 
10 

9 

1 

< 

1 

a 
a 

1 
ft 

0 
1 

a 

Nt'w  Hampshire*. 

"3 

"5 

"i 

2 

i 

Masaachuselts 

runuecticut 

N^w  York 

N.n  Jersey 

Pcnnsylvaaia 

Diflaware 

Miirjiand 

VirL;iiiia 

Wi'st  Virginia 

Niirth  Carolina... 
Siiiitli  Carolina... 
Cenrgia 

U 

29 

6 

143 

*2i 

39 

"3 
4 
1 
3 
41 
30 
41 
2 
2 
7 
8 

7 

I 
14 

4 
93 

} 

■11 

46 

6 

3 

2 

111 

"2 
43 

"9 

4 

36 
13 
149 

"4 

1 

'74 

4 

"2 

2S 
"7 

'3 

31 

"i 

5 

1 
I 

5 

... 

u 

*36 
2 
4 
14 

50 

Tconossee 

Kentuclcy 

"i 

3 

3 

3 
61 

8 
10 

3 

9 

1 
'3 

Illinois 

Mii;hi3an 

Wi-icnnsin 

MinoesoU 

3 

3 

ur<?;^n 

Te^aa 

Utah  Territory.... 

... 

1 

416 

ill 

19 

24 

\-Mi\m 

209 

iol!28! 

208 

167 

37 

47 

10 

Detailed  Statistics  by 

States  in  1850  and  1S7S. 

1856. 

1673. 

Statks. 

Pig  iron, 
all  kinds. 

Wrougbt 
iroQ  and 

steel, 
all  kiads. 

Pig  iron. 
an  kinds. 

AVrought 

iron,  includ- 

iDg  sleel 

rails, 
all  kinds. 

21,210 
300 

2,100 

4,.500 
600 

2,1.30 
57,142 

4,475 

7,709 

75,242 

.33..561 

273,211 

2,211 
15,292 
29,350 

780 

New  Hampshire.... 

2,420 
13,007 

3.100 
21,136 

6,788 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

118,669 
11.662 
11.400 

186,8,35 
77,688 

858,946 
11.017 
58.025 
15.608 
51,796 
110 

10,624 

.500 

16,.561 

39.060 

272,066 
30.006 

143,017 

8,512 

39,495 

25,055 

7,420 

12,876 

69,031 

28,217 

451,496 

26.977 

296,818 

102,341 

1,389,573 

Pennsylvania 

41.718 
14,828 

55,986 

26,475 

23,0.56 

1,432 

7,501 
22,283 
43.134 
69,889 

406.029 
32,486 
55,790 

123.506 

74,148 

85,.552 

280 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

450 

1,506 

2,807 

1,495 

28,476 

36,.563 

87,011 

1.800 

1,900 

3,678 

2,500 

10,1.38 

1,397 
1,850 
940 
232 
10.097 
21. .376 
30,980 

Obio 

2,298 

5,325 

Texas         

California 

814,017 

{587,238 

i  2,868,278 

2,029,009 

•  New  Hampshire  ceased  in  1865  to  make  pig  iron, 
f  The  figures  for  the  other  States  are  wanting. 


1870 35,000  net  tons. 

1871 37,000    "        " 

1872 38.000    "        " 

1873 50,000    "        " 


Of  the  iron  made  in  1S73,  890,077  net  tons  were  railsj 
of  these  12SI,01o  were  Bessemer  steel,  and  26,377  steel- 
headed  rails.  Besides  these  tliere  were  imported  159,571 
tons  steel  and  99,202  tons  iron  rails,  making  a  total  con- 
sumption of  1,148,850  tons  of  rails  in  1S7.^.  There  were 
875,13;i  tons  of  angle,  bar,  etc..  iron,  201,235  tons  of  cut 
nails  and  spikes,  and  only  32,803  tons  of  blooms  from  ore, 
and  29,701  from  pig  iron.  The  manufacture  of  blooms  has 
remained  stationary  lor  many  year.^. 

The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  in  the  U.  S.  has  been, 
in  net  tons,  as  follows : 

Year.  Tons.  Av.  price  per  gross  ton. 

1.867 .3,000 S160.00  currency. 

1868 8..500 1.58.50 

1869 12,000 132.25 

1870 40,000 106.75 

1,S71 45,000 1II2.,50 

1872 111,000 112.00 

1873 1.57,000 120..50 

1874 175,000  (est.) 94.25 

The  production  of  cast  steel  of  all  kinds  has  been  as 
follows : 

IS65 15,262  net  tons. 

1806 18,973    " 

1867 19,000    " 

1868 21,500    " 

1869 23,000    "        " 

The  consuni])tion  of  pig  iron  in  the  V .  P..  gauged  by  the 
population  of  the  country',  lias  ri^en  as  follows: 

In  1810  the  consumption  was  16  pounds  per  head. 

1829  "  "      25  "  " 

1832  "  "      47  "  " 

1840  "  "    100 

18.55  "  "    117 

1873  "  "    155 

The  production  per  head  in  the  U.  S.  constantly  rises  :  in 
1855  it  was  84  pounds,  and  in  1873  it  was  143  ]iounds.  The 
growth  of  some  districts  is  so  rapid  tliat  we  may  soon  ex- 
pect production  to  equal  consumption  in  ordinary  times.  We 
find,  for  instance,  that  Pittsburg,  which  in  1S2S  rolled  3291 
tons  of  iron,  now  makes  nearly  one-si.\th  the  entire  amount 
produced  in  the  country. 

In  connection  with  the  statistics  of  iron,  two  very  strik- 
ing facts  appear.  First :  that  the  cost  of  iron  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  wages  paid  for  labor.  A  ton  of  pig  iron 
requires  10  to  13  days'  labor  of  one  man.  Second:  that 
the  quantities  of  raw  materials  used  are  so  great  that  the 
iron  trade  requires  more  transportation  than  any  other  in- 
dustry. It  is  estimated  that  in  1874  the  iron-trade  freight 
of  this  country  amounted  to  about  37J  out  of  a  total  of  175 
million  tons  moved  over  all  our  railroads,  or  more  than  21 J 
per  cent.  More  than  one-third  of  all  coal  mined  in  the 
U.  8.  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association 
for  recent  statistics:  the  earlier  ones  relating  to  America  I 
have  extracted  from  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
and  Hriznrd't  Rerjister,  while  those  rel.ating  to  Great  Britain 
I  have  compiled  from  several  old  authorities. 

JoH.v  B.  Peahse. 

%  Of  this  total,  7280  tons  were  steel. 
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Iroiif  Medicinal  I'ses  of.  Iron  is  an  important  in- 
Erc<lit;nt  of  the  :^ubf^tan(.•u  of  the  rcd-blood  coriiuscle!*.  nnil 
its  ndministration  in  some  unknown  way  directly  induces 
an  increased  forimition  of  these  bodies.  In  health  this 
effect  takes  [dace  only  to  a  limited  extent,  hut  in  the  mor- 
bid condition  known  as  anipmin,  where  from  any  cause  the 
blood  is  unnaturally  jmnr  in  red  eor|iuseIe8,  this  action  of 
iron  is  far  more  striking,  and  the  normal  proportion  of 
these  elements  is  often  ra])idly  restored  by  ils  intUienco. 
On  account  of  this  peeuliar  property,  iron  is  commonly 
callcil  a  l.ltiod  tonic,  and  its  preparations  thus  luivc  a 
uniriue  medicinal  use  in  curing  aniemia.  To  a  full-hlooded 
individual,  on  the  other  hand,  they  arc  injurious.  Locally, 
the  preparations  of  iron  differ  greatly  in  action.  Some  are 
powerfully  astrini^ent  and  styptic,  and  have  thus  special 
uses  by  virtue  of  this  property  :  others  are  nearly  destitute 
of  this  action.  The  astringent  group  are  also  exciters  of 
the  digestive  faculty,  and  for  some  unknown  reason  also 
cure  anaemia,  in  some  cases  more  promptly  than  the  bland 
preparations.  Almost  all  chalybeates  tcml  to  cause  con- 
stiiKition,  and  the  astringents  again  more  than  the  others. 
The  "  muriatcd  tincture,"  the  most  used  of  the  astringent 
group,  has,  moreover,  a  great  reputation  in  some  special 
(iiseasos,  notably  in  erysipelas  and  diphtheria.  Tlie  prepa- 
rations of  iron  used  in  medicine  are  very  numerous — in- 
deed, unnecessarily  so.  They  embrace  both  soluble  and 
insoluble  forms,  but  as  tlie  latter  are  readily  dissolved  by 
tlio  aid  of  the  gastric  juice,  they  are  as  active  as  the 
former.  The  non-astringent  preparations  are  reduced  iron 
(  f'urrum  re</iirtum),  known  also  as  "  iron  by  liydrogen  "  or 
"  Quevenne's  iron."  consisting  of  the  ]iurc  metal  in  a  state 
of  fine  powder;  pills  of  the  carbonate  ("  Vallet's  ferrugi- 
nous pills");  the  so-called  sub-carbonato  or  "  saffron  of 
Mars,"  consisting  of  the  bydrated  scsquioxide  with  a  little 
nndeconiposed  carbonate:  and  numerous  salts,  embracing 
the  phosphate,  pyr<iphos|ihate,  oxalate,  citrate,  ammonio- 
citrate,  citrate  of  iron  and  r^uinine,  and  of  iron  and  strych- 
nine, and  the  ainmonio- and  potassio-tartrates.  The  as- 
tringent preparations  are  ferric  chloride,  principally  used 
in  alcoholic  solution  under  the  name  of  'Mnuriated  tincture 
of  iron  ;"  ferrous  sulpliate  or  '*  green  vitriol  ;"  ferric  nitrate 
in  solution;  lactate,  a  feeldy  astringent  salt;  and  the  so- 
called  solution  of  the  subsulphate,  or  "  Monsd's  sfdiition," 
chiefly  used  as  a  powerful  styptic  to  stop  bleeding.  Fer- 
rous iodide  is  used  to  combine  the  medicinal  effects  of  iron 
and  iodine;  the  liypophosphite,  to  combine  those  of  iron 
and  hypophosphorous  acid;  iron  alum,  as  a  simple  astrin- 
gent; and  the  bydrated  scsquioxide,  in  tho  moist  state, 
when  frcahly  precipitated,  as  an  antidote  in  arsenical  jioi- 
soning.  Edwahd  Cihtis. 

Iroiif  county  in  the  iS.  E.  of  Missouri.  Area,  500  square 
miles.  It  abounds  in  the  best  of  iron  ores,  and  contains 
leail,  gold,  and  other  metnls.  It  is  mountainous  and  heavily 
timbered.  Pilot  Knob  :ind  Iron  Mountain  are  near  lis 
X.  E.  extremity.  Wiiol  and  grain  are  sta|)le  produi::t3.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Iron  Mountain  K.  ii.  Cap.  Ironton. 
Pop.  \\2-X. 

Iron,  county  of  the  S.  of  [Ttah,  extending  from  E.  to  W. 
across  the  S'ate.  Areii,  about  700U  squaro  miles.  It  is 
largely  uncx]ilored.  The  Coloradr)  intersects  the  E.  por- 
tion. Tho  western  part  is  in  a  basin  which  has  no  water 
floiving  into  tlio  goa.  Tho  staph;  ])roduct  is  wool.  Tho 
county  is  believed  to  possess  great  mineral  wealth.  Cap. 
I'arowan.     Pop.  2277. 

Iron,  tp.  of  Iron  co..  Mo.      Pop.  1  1  18. 

Iron,  tp.  of  St.  Francyis  co.,  Mo.  (Soo  Iron  Moi'NTAlN.) 

Pop.  2:>:>:>. 

Ironclads.     Pee   Snips,  Iron-clad  on  AnMonEO,   by 

Is  \  \r   ,\  KWION. 

Iron  Crown,  the  ancient  diadem  of  tho  Lombard 
kings,  ia  a  jewelled  circlet  of  gold,  containing  a  lillet  of 
iron  said  to  have  been  made  of  one  of  the  nails  of  tlio  true 
cro-is.  presented  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  to  Tbeodelinda,  wife 
of  King  Antharic,  in  5iM).  In  ;'iiU  it  was  used  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Agilulphu.H ;  in  771,  at  that  of  Chnrlemagne  ;  and 
by  thirty-four  other  sovereigns.  Henry  \'II.  of  (iermany 
was  crowned  with  it  in  l;il2;  Frederick  IV.  in  I  l.'»2  ; 
Charles  V.  in  llt'M);  Napoleon  I.  in  IHO.'*.  In  Isr.ll  it  was 
given  at  the  close  of  the  Italo  IVussian  war  by  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  to  the  king  of  Italy.  Vi«itor  Emnumiiel. 

Trondnlr,  post-v.  of  Wasliington  co..  Mr...  on  the  S(. 
Li'uis  and  Iron  Mountain  K.  K.,  (1  mites  N.  of  Iron  Moun- 
tain. 

irondnlo,  post-v.  of  .'inline  tp.,  .Tefforson  co.,0..on  tho 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  It.  U.,  8  miles  from  Wellsvillc. 
Pop.  7.. I. 

Iron'drquoitt  post  tp.  of  Monroo  co.,  N.  Y.,  hnving 
Lake  Ontario  on    the   N.  and   Iroudcquoit   Bay  ou   the  E. 

l»op.  -.Wm).     It  is  very  fertile. 


Iron  .Musk,  The  Man  with  the,  a  mysterious  pri&< 
oner  of  state  who  was  in  lli7y  conlined  by  the  French  gov  • 
ernnicnt  at  Pigncrol  in  Savoy;  was  removed  in  H>SI  to 
Exilles ;  in  It).S7,  to  the  island  Ste.  Marguerite  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  in  Itl'.is,  to  the  Itastile,  in  which  he  d.  Nov.  19, 
17t'-"!.  He  always  wore  a  mask  of  black  velvet.  Much  hab 
been  written  with  a  view  of  determining  this  unfortunate 
niau's  iilenlity.  Me  has  been  in  turn  held  to  have  been  tho 
duke  of  Vermandois.  tho  duke  of  Beaufort,  the  duke  of 
Monmoutli,  nn  illegitimate  son  of  the  queen,  and  a  twin- 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.:  but  it  is  now  generally  hebl  that 
he  was  in  reality  the  count  Mattbioli.  minister  j)lenipoten- 
tiary  of  the  duke  of  Mantua  to  France,  unlawfully  held  a 
prisoner  by  the  French  court,  or  perhaps  a  chevalier  do 
Kiffeubach.  conlined  for  plotting  against  the  king's  life. 

Iron  Mountain,  or  Iron  Mount,  post-v.  of  Iron 
tp..  St.  Fran^u)is  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  St.  Louis  anri  Iron  Moun- 
tain R.  K.,Sl  miles  S.  W.  fri>ni  St.  Louis.  Here  is  the  famous 
Iron  Mountain,  22S  feet  high  and  covering  6tHI  acres.  It 
is  of  mammillary  shape,  and  consists  chiefly  of  an  iron  ore 
which  yields  55  or  00  per  cent,  of  excellent  iron.  The  ore 
is  softer  and  less  siliceous  than  that  of  Pilot  Knob  (wliich 
see).  It  is  very  rich  ami  uniform,  nearly  free  from  sul- 
phur, and  carrying  only  (1.12  per  cent,  of  plmsphorus.  It 
is  magnetic,  with  distinct  polarity,  and  acting  in  several 
jiarts  very  strongly  on  the  needle.  The  amount  of  ore  in 
Iron  Mountain  seems  to  be  immense,  the  main  body  having 
a  tliickness  of  50  feet,  and  continuing  indelinitely  in  depth  ; 
202,177  tons  of  ore  were  shipped  in  1871  ;  ;J71,17I  in  KS72. 
The  whole  deposit  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Litton  in  the 
second  annual  report  of  the  geological  survey  of  Missouri 
flS55),  ancl  by  Prof.  Raphael  Pumpelly  and  I)r.  Adolph 
Schmidt  in  the  volume  on  Iron  On  Hand  ('oii/Fifl'fMoi\\\c 
new  geological  survey  (187;iJ.  The  village  of  Iron  Moun- 
tain has  several  blast  furnaces  and  other  manufactories. 
Pop.  2018. 

Iron  Platinsr  for  Fortifieations.  It  was  an  Amer- 
ican soldier  and  engineer,  the  late  (Jen.  J.  C.  Totten,  who 
earliest  realized  the  need  and  predicted  the  introduction  of 
guns  of  greatly  increasetl  calibres  into  our  sea-coast  do- 
fences,  asserting  the  desirableness  and  practicability  of  a 
20-inch  gun  as  early  as  1841.  It  is  to  the  same  distin- 
guished ofHccr  to  whom  is  due  tin?  first  introduction  of 
iron  pftttiut/  in  the  surroundings  of  the  *' embrasure  "  for 
l»ort)  of  our  masonry  casemates.  (Sec  **  Report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War."  iS.')7.  Prn/.  I^iprrn  Vorpn  uf  Emjiutvi-u,  No. 
0.)  Rut  the  Ill-inch  smooth-bore  represented  at  that  date 
the  limit  of  gun  develojiment.  The  system  he  skilfully 
devised,  and  during  the  ensuing  three  or  four  years  caused 
to  be  extensively  applied  to  the  easemated  works  then  in 
construction,  jirovcd  inadequate,  simply  because  this  was 
precisely  the  era  of  the  commencement  of  the  great  changes 
which  have  substituted  immense  ca!il)res  an<i  rilled  bores 
for  small  calibres  and  smooth-bores  in  artillery,  and  which 
have  introduced  the  *' armored  "  ship  and  nnide  it  an  es- 
sential and  most  formidable  agent  of  naval  warfare.  It 
was  nearly  the  era.  too,  when  a  great  maritime  nation, 
England,  undertook  a  revision  and  reconstruction  of  her 
sea-coast  fortifications.  At  a  time  when  "the  OS-pounder 
was  tho  heaviest  gun  contemplatecl."  and  when  the  intro- 
duction of  rifleii  ailillery  of  more  than  one  calibre  (the 
I  I'l-jtonnder  Arni-^trting)  was  not  anticipated,  evidently  it 
was  not  expected  that  attacking  vessels  would  bear  heavier 
ordnance  or  be  clad  in  mail  perfectly  proof  against  such 
guns.  Before  muidi  advance  had  been  made  by  the  Eng- 
lish the  necessity  of  a  partial  substitution  of  iron  for  ma- 
sonry in  the  exposed  fronts  ot"  masonry  casemates  became 
apparent,  though  neither  the  precise  degree  of  resistance 
uitiniately  to  be  offered,  nor  the  scientific  means  by  which 
iron  c<)uld  best  bo  made  {if  at  ntl)  to  yield  that  measure, 
were  umb-rstood.  Hence,  nearly  all  the  works  wliich  had 
been  designed  as  masonry  casemati'tl  batteries  after  the  old 
models  were  modified  by  making,  in  the  casetuale  fronts, 
openings  of  12  lect  horizontal  dimension,  by  8  feet  vertical, 
to  bo  subsequently  filled  up  by  an  iron  *'  shield,"  the  inter- 
vening masonry  piers  and  front  wall  being  nlno  nnxlilied  so 
as  lo  furnish  s(did  masses  or  •' merlons  "  of  about  I.'>  feet 
tliickness.  In  adapting  and  executing  this  masonry  const  ruc- 
tion the  quest  ifui  as  to  the  precise  character  of  the  iron  shield 
was  left  an  open  one.  Experiments  to  determine  the  con- 
struction commencecl  as  early  as  1S02,  and  are  fully  de- 
scribed in  various  English  publications.  ( /V.»/".  t'ii/trr» 
lintftt/   Eii'iiuvffH,   vols,   xiii.,  xiv.,  xvi.,  xvii..  xviii.,  xix. ; 

/(r/tort   of  thr  Sj»rittl   f\,miiilftrr  nit    (fir  (,'ihniitiir  S/iitlift; 

lirpurf  »./'  /*«n  /'/fitr  Comniiltrt ,  etc.)  The  failure  of  the 
'•  (iibraltar  "  shields  (/.r.  shields  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  new  works  at  (Iibraltar  and  .Malta)  under  (lie  PX- 
perimental  firings  (Oct.  and  Hec.  lMi7.  and  .Inn.,  iStIS). 
to  give  the  ri'sistincc  expected,  and  the  not  altogether  eat- 
isfuotury    trials   uf   the   "Plvnionth    breakwater "   expcri- 
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mental  construction  (June,  1868),  appear  to  have  tempor- 
arily arrested  prosrcss  in  the  application  of  iron  to  the 
otherwise  nearly  completed  works.  Renewed  experiments 
hnally  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  shield  construction  (see  Fig. 
i  for  section  of  shield  as  fixed  in  the  casemate),  described 
as  follows 

Fig   1 


"The  armor  consists  of  three  5-ini_'h  phitcs,  made  to  the 
full  size  of  the  shield  by  a  process  recently  adapted  in  the 
fortification  branch,  with  intervals  of  5  inches  between 
them,  in  which  a  concrete  composed  of  iron  turnings  and 
tar  mixed  hot,  and  weighing  about  240  pounds  per  foot 
cube,  is  introduced.  The  front  plate  is  l>oltcd  to  the  second 
by  means  of  ten  ^^-inch  armor  bolts  with  plus  threads  (5\ 
threads  to  the  inch)  and  spherical  nuts  at  each  end.  seated 
in  corresponding  holes  in  the  armor  plates.  The  second 
and  third  armor  plates  are  held  back  to  the  supports  by 
eight  bolts  of  similar  pattern.  These  bolts,  however,  are 
secured  to  the  skin  of  the  supports  by  means  of  spherical 
nuts  in  coiled  washers  of  special  construction,  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  two  small  targets  above  referred  to.  The 
fastenings  are  so  laid  (uit  that  in  no  case  does  an  armor 
bolt  ap()ear  at  the  back  of  the  shield.  The  port  opening 
in  the  front  armor  measures  4  feet  high,  and  2  feet  5  inches 
wide,  and  admits  of  the  10-inch  IS-ton  gun  training  70°, 
elevating  10°,  and  depressing  5°.  Tlio  12-inch  and  2o-ton 
gun  wauld  train  60°  behind  the  shiebl.  elevate  8°,  and  de- 
press b°.  The  supporting  structure  is  composed  of  1-inch 
plate,  and  6-inch  by  6-inch  by  1-inch  angle-irons,  built  in 
the  form  of  a  case,  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the 
armor  except  in  the  central  space  required  for  the  working 
of  the  gun.  The  depth  or  thickness  of  this  case  is  2  feet 
6  inches.  It  stands  upon  a  1  ^-inch  base-plate,  the  ends  of 
which  pass  under  the  piers  of  the  masonry  structure  in 
which  the  shield  is  fixed.  The  whole  of  the  case  is  tilled 
with  iron  concrete.  The  shield  is  held  down  by  mean?  of 
2-inch  bolts  to  a  o-inch  plate,  bedded  in  the  foundation  at 
a  deptli  of  about  2  feet  below  the  floor  level. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  this  shield  presents  some  im- 
portant points  of  difference  from  any  that  had  preceded  it : 
First.  Each  of  the  three  5-inch  thicknesses  was  one  shufle 
plate.  The  joints,  which  had  been  such  a  source  of  weak- 
ness in  former  shields,  no  longer  existed.  Second.  The 
three  plates,  instead  of  being  in  immediate  contact,  were 
separated  by  intervals  of  5  inches,  filled  with  the  mixture 
or  concrete  of  iron  filings  and  tar.  TbivL  The  three  plates 
are  not  connected  by  bolts  running  through  the  whole 
structure.  The  front  and  second  plates  are  held  together 
by  ten  3-inch  bolts,  with  plus  threads  and  spherical  nuts 
at  each  end,  seated  in  corresponding  holes  in  the  armor 
plates.  The  second  and  third  plates  are  held  back  to  the 
supports  by  eight  bolts  of  similar  patterns.  The  fasten- 
ings are  so  arranged  that  in  no  ease  does  an  armor-bolt 
appear  at  the  back  of  the  shield.  Fourth.  The  bolts  used 
are  peculiar." 

With  some  improvement  of  details  the  shield  described 
has  been  aj)plied  to  the  English  cascmated  works  and  to 
open  batteries,  and  it  is  regarded  by  the  English  engineers 


as  so  satisfactory  that  were  new  works  to  be  built  but  a 
very  slight  modification  would  be  made  in  the  arrangement 
of  masonry  and  iron.  An  additional  iron  plate  may  be 
added  whenever  greater  thickness  may  be  judged  neces- 
sary. 

For  points  of  peculiar  character  and  very  great  import- 
ance, the  artificial  or  otherwise  contracted  sites  of  which 
require  the  greatest  possible  concentration  of  guns,  and 
which  may  be  closely  approached  and  enveloped  by  hostile 
fire,  a  type  of  works  like  the  ''  Plymouth  breakwater  fort  " 
has  been  adopted  ;  the  characteristic  being  a  rtnitinuona 
envelope  of  iron  around  that  part  of  the  work  occupied  hi/ 
gun  caaematef.  Fig.  2  gives  a  ground-plan  of  a  casemate 
Fio.  2. 
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of  the  work  at  Plymouth  breakwater.  The  iron  envelope 
is,  like  the  shields,  made  up  of  three  thicknesses  of  5-iuch 
plates.  In  more  recent  inter-aqueous  constructions  at 
Spithead  loth  the  intervals  between  the  three  thicknesses 
arc  made  five  inches  and  filled  with  concrete  or  brickwork, 
as  described  for  the  shields.  Fig.  .t  shows  one  of  these 
works  as  first  designed.  In  actual  construction  the  turrets 
have  been  omitted. 

Fig.  3. 
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Barbette  batteries — that  is,  of  guns  firing  ovet-  a  parapet 
without  front  protection — arc  seldom  used  by  the  English, 
but  unless  in  very  high  positions  (100  feet  or  more)  these 
open  batteries  are  protected  with  iron  shields  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  described  for  the  casemates. 

The  liistory  of  the  subject  would  contain  a  great  variety 
of  designs  for  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  iron 
plates,  beams,  rails  (or  channel-irons),  timber,  rubber,  etc., 
etc.,  as  "shields  "  or  protecting  walls  for  sea-coast  guns — 
some  few  of  which  havo  indeed,  in  Europe,®  been  realized 
iu  construction — but  tho  Engli-'h  system  described  is  the 
only  one  which  has  been  the  outcome  of  long  protracted 
and  logically  connected  experiments,  and  which  too,  has 
been,  on  a  grand  scale,  carried  into  actual  execution.  In 
this  country,  though  the  subject  hiis  been  much  studied 
(see  "  Report  on  Fabrication  of  Iron  for  Defensive  Pur- 
poses," Priif.  Papers  Corps  of  Enr/'rs,  No.  21,  and  Siipplc- 
menl),  and  many  experiments  made,  yet,  on  account  of  the 
costliness,  and  on  account  of  the  as  yet  unsettled  relations 
between  gun-development  and  shield-resistance,  no  iron 
construction  for  fortifications  has  been  ventured  upon. 

J.  G.  Barnard. 

Iron  Ridge,  post-v.  of  Bodge  co..  Wis.,  on  the  Chi- 
cago Milwaukee  and  .'^t.  Paul  R.  R.  (northern  division),  47 
miks  N.  W.  of  Milwaukee.  It  has  abundant  iron  ores  of 
good  quality  and  extensive  iron-works. 

I'rons  (William  .Iosiah),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hoddesden,  Herts, 
Eng.,  Sept.  12,  1812;  graduated  at  Queen's,  Oxford,  in 
\i£%  ;  became  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  in  1S60  :  was  Barap- 
ton  lecturer  in  1870,  and  became  rector  of  Wadingham  and 
rural  dean.  Author  of  several  volumes  of  sermons,  lec- 
tures, etc.,  and  many  controversial  and  other  pamphlets. 


*Thus,  anions  the  numerous  recent  additions  to  the  mari- 
I  time  defences  of  Cronstadt  is  a  battery  having  six  iron  revolv- 
1  ing  turrets. 
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Ilis  translalioD  of  the  DUa  Irx  is  considered  the  best  in 
the  language. 

I'ronton,  post-v.  of  Arcadia  tp.,  cap.  of  Iron  co.,  Mo. 
It  lias  2  weekly  newspuperb.     Pop.  573. 

fronton,  tp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  X.  C.     Pop.  2162. 

1  ronton,  city,  cap.  of  Lawrence  co.,  0.,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
141)  miles  aliove  Cincinnati,  at  \\iq  terminus  of  the  Iron 
U.  U.,  L'i  miles  in  lcn;;(h.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  "  Hau^- 
inj;  Irnn  re;;ic(n,"  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  business  for 
a  large  number  of  iron  furniu-cs  ;  has  a  largo  nail-milt,  2 
rollini^-mills.  a  stove-foundry,  2  machine-shops,  and  boiler- 
yards.  2  planinK-'nill!*.  ^  Enj^Iish  and  2  German  news- 
pnjHTS,  2  national  banks.  1  private  bank,  l.j  churches,  gas 
and  water  works;  does  an  annual  business  in  i)ig  iron  of 
$2,01)0.000;  of  nails,  $000,000;  bar  iron.  §760,000,  etc. 
Capital  invested  in  iron  business,  $;^.500,000.  Pop.  5686. 
E.  S,  Wilson,  Ed.  "Register." 

Ironton,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Sauk  co.,  Wis.,  22  miles  W. 
of  Il:irab<Ki.  It  has  iron-works  and  a  machine-shop. 
Pop.  12i;). 

I>on-\vood,  a  name  given  in  the  V.  S.  to  tbo  two 
species  of  1I.ii:nbkam  (whicli  sec).  The  iron-wood  of  com- 
merce is  from  MctntHi'ffcroH  fout,  a  mvrtlo  of  Eastern  Asia. 
Afcniiti  frrren  and  spcc!o»a  of  India  {Guttifcnc),  Vcpris 
nndnlatn  (l)iosmacetc).  and  0(ea  laurifoUa  (Oleaccaj),  the 
last  two  from  Soutli  .Africa,  and  Sid'  rndindrnm  triflorum 
(Cinohonaceii'),  arc  all  called  iron-woods,  and  all  have  ex- 
ceedingly hard  timber.  To  these  wo  may  add  S!d< mxiflon 
(Papotacoffi),  of  which  the  V.  S.  iiave  one  spceies,.V.  ;)'f//(V/a, 
a  tree  of  Florida.  S.  hicrmc,  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  is 
a  valuable  timber  tree. 

Ir^oquois^  the  name  of  a  confederation  of  Indian  tribes 

which  formerly  inhabited  the  central  and  western  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Tiie  confederation  consisted  origi- 
nally only  of  five  tribes — the  Mohawks.  Oneidas,  Ononda- 
gas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas — but  in  1712  the  Tuscaroras 
were  admitted  to  the  league,  which  now  adopted  the  name 
of  the  *'Six  Nations."  Tiie  total  number  of  members  was 
about  l.*),()00.  They  lived  in  villages  and  pursucil  agri- 
culture. Each  tribe  was  governed  by  sachems,  but  affairs 
concerning  the  whole  confederation  were  decided  upon  by 
general  assemblies.  On  the  whole,  the  Iroquois  were  of  all 
the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America  not  only  the  most 
powerful,  but  also  (he  highest  developed,  and  some  of  their 
leadiTS — as,  for  instance,  Reil  Jacket  of  the  Seneca  tribe 
and  Brant  of  the  Mohawk — were  men  of  valor,  understand- 
ing, and  eIor|nence.  In  the  Revolutionary  war  they  sided 
with  tho  English,  and  in  1778,  IJrant  attacked  and  netirly 
destroyed  by  fire  and  sword  the  settlements  of  Colpleskill, 
Andrewstown.  and  German  Flats.  Hut  in  the  next  year 
the  Americans  retaliated,  and  Gen.  Sullivan  nearly  broke 
tho  power  of  the  confederation.  The  Iroquois  present 
a  remarkable  exeeptir)n  to  the  supposed  general  law  of  de- 
crease among  the  .American  Imlians,  they  having  increased 
at  every  enumeration  since  the  war  of  1812,  when  they 
reached  their  loxvest  point  in  numbers.  Nearly  one-half 
of  the  Iroquois  have  removed  from  New  York  to  points 
farther  W.  Tho  largCHt  reservation  is  that  of  the  Mohawks, 
on  the  Graml  Uiver  in  Ontario,  l.'jll  niiles  W,  of  Niagara. 
This  was  given  to  the  Mohawks  by  tho  British  government 
in  consideration  of  their  services  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  tho  celebrated  chief  Joseph  Brant  resided  there  until 
his  death.  The  Moliawks  of  (Irtind  River  number  nearly 
2000;  witli  them  are  some  hundreds  of  Tuscarorjis  and  a 
few  intlividuuls  of  other  tribes.  Five-.»dxths  of  the  Oneidas, 
or  about  12011,  live  on  a  reservation  on  (Jrecn  Bay,  Wis., 
ami  some  -100  Senecas  reside  in  the  Intlian  Territory.  Tho 
Cayugas  nro  the  least  numerous  of  the  Six  Nations.  Hav- 
ing long  since  pobl  all  their  own  lands  in  Ne»v  Yttrk,  thev 
are  scattered  among  tbo  sister-tribes,  with  whr)m  they  have 
intermarrieil.  Their  language  is  consequently  nearly  ex- 
tinct, there  being  now  legs  than  a  score  who  speak  it.  Tho 
greatest  collective  number  of  Cayugas  at  one  place  is  55, 
now  living  at  the  Cuttaraugna  (Seneca)  reservotion  in  Erie 
CO.,  20  miles  S.  of  Hiin'jilo.  All  the  Six  Nations  haveenjoyed 
the  benefits  of  missions  from  an  early  jteriod  in  tin-  i^i-ntury. 
and  for  twenty  years  pn'^f  their  sidiools  have  lieen  support nl 
by  the  State,  the  teachers  being  mainly  natives.  A  teachers* 
institute  was  organized  in  1871  among  the  Seneca  teachers, 
numbering  15.  An  annual  agrienlfural  fair  hos  for  several 
years  existed  among  the  siime  Indians,  and  a  republican 
form  of  government  wns  established  in  IM.'iO.  A  president 
aU'I  18  councillors,  with  other  otTioers.  are  annually  elected 
by  ballot.  The  languages  of  the  Six  Nations  are  considered 
as  distinct  ;  they  are  closely  related  to  e(i<-h  other  in  gram- 
mar, and  i)Ut  little  les^  in  voe.ilnilarv,  belnngiiig  to  the  same 
linguistic  group  with  the  Ilurons  ancl  Wyandots.  Some 
resemblances  to  tho  Cherokee  language  have  been  dis- 
covered.     iSpecial    works   on    their   history    arc — Coldcn, 


Hintory  of  the  Five  Nntionn  (1727) ;  Cusick.  an  Indian  of 
the  Tuscarora  tribe,  Sketvhca  of  the  Ancient  Hivtoijf  nf  the 
Six  Xntiona  (1826) ;  Schoolcraft,  yotes  an  the  Iroqiioin 
( IS 46)  ;  Morgan,  League  of  the  /r»i/uoifi  { 1851 ).  A  gram- 
mar and  clictionary  of  the  Mohawk  language  was  published 
by  the  Jesuit  Bruyas  in  New  York  (1862). 

Iroquois,  port  of  entry  of  Dundas  co.,  Ont.,  Canada, 
on  the  N.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  99  miles  above  Mon- 
treal, on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Iroquois  Canal.  It  has  large  factories  and  mille.  Pop.  of 
sub-distriet,  781. 

Iroquois,  county  of  Illinois,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  In- 
diana. .\rea.  1100  square  miles.  It  is  a  fertile  prairie, 
traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago  Danville 
and  Vincenne-!,  iind  the  Toledo  Peoria  and  Warsaw  B.  Bs. 
Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  The  S.  part 
of  the  eountv  is  believed  to  contain  beds  of  coal.  Cap. 
Watseka.     Pop.  25,782. 

Iroquois,  tp.  and  post-v.  (CoNroRD  Station)  of  Iro- 
quois CO.,  III.,  on  tho  Cincinnati  Lafaj'etto  and  Chicago 
R.  R.     Pop.  079. 

Iroquois,  tp.  of  Newton  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  619. 

Irrawad'di,  a  river  of  Farther  India,  rises  in  Thibet, 
and  flo\vs,  after  a  course  of  about  12(I0  miles,  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  in  lat.  16°  X.  and  Ion.  1M°  E.  In  hit.  17°  N.  it 
separates,  and  between  its  easternmost  branch,  the  Ran- 
goon, and  its  westernmost  branch,  the  Bassain,  it  forms  a 
delta  intersected  in  all  directions  liy  its  minor  branches, 
comprising  an  area  of  10,000  square  miles  :ind  covered 
with  teak  forests  and  inextricable  jungles.  It  is  nnvigable 
for  vessels  of  200  tons  burdtm  as  far  as  .\va,  400  miles  from 
tho  sea,  even  at  low  tide,  and  canoes  ascend  safely  180  miles 
farther  up  tho  river. 

Irrel'ative,  in  music,  a  term  applied  to  such  chords  or 
keys  as  have  no  elements  in  common  to  produce  relation 
or  connection.  Thus,  the  triads  of  C  minor  and  of  Cff  ma- 
jor are  irrelative  :  and  a  trnnsition  from  tlie  key  of  C  major 
into  that  of  Fff  minor  would  be  into  an  irrelative  key. 

Irri^a'tion  [Lat.  irri;/ntio].  In  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  term,  irrigation  embraces  all  artificial  modes  of  using 
water  for  agricultural  purposes.  We  shall  consider  the 
complex  effects  of  irrigation  according  to  the  several  me- 
dia in  which  they  are  manifested. 

Soil. — The  immediate  eflect  of  irrigation  upon  the  con- 
(tifitfuce  of  t!io  soil  is  to  soften  it  and  render  it  more  easily 
penetrable  by  the  plough  and  by  the  roots  of  plants. 
Hence,  in  dry  climates  water  is  frequently  ap]>lieil.  before 
ploughing,  at  the  rate  of  about  400  or  500  cul>ic  yards  to 
the  acre,  or  barely  enough  to  loosen  the  earth  to  tlie  dipth 
of  a  foot  witlmut  drenching  it.  But  it  is  nmst  itnportant 
to  observe  that  tho  ultimate  effect  of  long-eontinucil  irriga- 
tion is  to  condense  and  harden  the  surface  t<)  a  very  incon- 
venient flegree.  Irrigation  affects  the  yi/f////// of  the  soil  by 
intnidueing  into  it  common  air  and  other  gases,  and  vege- 
table and  mineral  matter  held  in  suspension  or  solution  by 
tho  water.  In  most  cases  the  substances  so  introdiieed  are 
beneficial  to  vegetation,  but  in  some  they  are  highly  nox- 
ious. Even  the  water  of  large  rivers  sometimes,  as  has 
been  observed  in  India,  deposits  on  the  surface,  or  intro- 
duces info  tho  texture  of  the  soil,  salts  which  in  the  course 
of  time  render  it  wholly  sterile.  Irrigation  also  nets  upon 
arable  soil  by  facilitating  the  decomposition  of  soluble  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  matter  contained  in  it,  anil  carrying 
off  such  matter  from  it.  The  extent  of  this  latter  action  is 
disputed,  but  it  must  be  eonsi<Ierable.  for  constituents  of 
vegetable  growth  have  been  fouml  in  underdrain  w:ater 
from  culliviitcMl  fields,  and  large  tracts  ot  ground,  impreg- 
nated with  salts  to  such  a  degree  os  to  make  them  incapa- 
ble of  cultivation,  have  been  rendered  fertile  by  washing 
with  fresli  water.  (See  T>uponehel,  /fi/dnitifi'fuf  Atfi-irttlr.) 
Irrigation  often  injuriously  afl'ects  the  mihioif  by  charging 
it  with  water,  whicli  stugnates  in  it  and  renricrs  it  eold  and 
nottr,  as  sometimes  expressed,  to  the  roots  of  plants  which 
descend  into  it.  In  countries  where  irrigation  has  been  ini- 
memorinlly  praetiscfi  this  effect  has  not  attracted  much 
attention,  but  in  the  British  Indian  jirovinces  watered  by 
the  new  canals  constructed  by  the  go\ernment,  an<I  else- 
where when  irrigation  is  first  introduced,  it  is  very  observ- 
able. It  also  exercises  an  importnnt  infiuencc  on  tho  tmirr- 
mifipfjf  of  lands  lying  at  a  lower  level,  by  diverting  from 
their  natural  channels  streams  wbieh  (U-iginally  Mowed 
through  such  lands:  an<l  on  the  other  hand  by  iliseharging 
upon  their  surface  surplus  water  from  irrigated  fields,  or 
by  sflfurating  them  with  water  conveyed  to  them  from  such 
fields  by  snbferraneiin  iulillnition.  These  cfi'eels  are  seen 
not  only  in  the  soil  itself,  but  in  the  diminished  or  nilg- 
mrnlerl  volume  of  spring  and  well  water.  Irrigation  mod- 
ifies the  tr in prrntiirr  of  thv  soil  beneficially  or  injuriously 
by  eommunieating  or  abstracting  heat,  and  by  promoting 
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evaporation  from  the  surface,  which  is  necessarily  attended 
with  some  coolinj;  of  the  ground. 

Atmoi^pf^ere. — -Irrigation  affects  the  huitu'di'ti/  of  the  at- 
mosphere by  increased  evaporation  from  the  surface,  and 
its  teitipei-atnrc  hy  the  refrigeration  which  accompanies 
evapi>ration.  Scientifio  observation  has  been  very  little 
directed  to  this  sul'ject,  and  the  measure  of  the  former 
effect  is  embarrassed  by  the  constant  mobility  of  the  air, 
which  not  uuly  may  remove  from  a  given  locality,  but  may 
bring  to  it,  a  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture  so  rapidly  as 
to  render  the  determination  of  the  local  effect  of  irrigation  i 
in  this  respect  verydiflBcult  if  not  impossible.  But  the  at-  | 
mospherio  temperature  of  artificially  watered  districts  is,  at  | 
certain  times,  sensibly  lower  than  that  in  unwatered  regions.  ; 
while  at  other  times  the  vapor  thrown  off  from  an  irrigated 
surface  may  check  radiation  from  the  soil,  and  thus  pre- 
vent or  compensate  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  by 
evni)oration.  Irrigation  has  also  a  certain  influence  on  the 
chf'iu'ral  toiiMtiiittion  of  the  atmosphere,  by  depositing  on  j 
or  in  the  soil  organic  or  inorganic  decomposable  substances,  j 
and  promoting  the  decomposition  of  such  foreign  matter  on  ; 
or  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  thus  disen- 
gaging gases  which  may  diffuse  themselves  through  the  air. 
Snnifaiy  Efftcts. — Humidity,  temperature,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  air  we  breathe  are  terms  in  the  equation  of 
health.  All  these  elements  are  subject  to  modification  by 
agricultural  irrigation,  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  water 
cannot  be  applied,  in  considerable  quantities,  to  the  soil  or 
to  the  leaves  of  plants  without  exerting  some  influence  on 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  climate.  It  has  been  observed 
that  pare  water  moving  freely  over  the  surface  or  through 
the  texture  of  the  soil  is  not  generally  sensibly  injurious 
to  health.  But  when  it  stagnates  on  or  in  the  ground  it 
goon  becomes  a  dangerous  and  often  very  destructive  source 
of  disease.  Hence,  for  sanitary  as  well  as  other  reasons 
already  alluded  to,  superficial  or  underground  drainage  is 
an  imperious  necessity  in  all  irrigated  lands  where  nature 
has  not  provideil.  either  in  the  configuration  of  the  surface 
or  the  texture  of  the  soil,  sufficient  conduits  for  the  sjieedy 
discharge  of  the  water  applied.  Even  in  India,  where  the 
neighborhood  of  tanks  and  reservoirs  is  not  unhealthy, 
fever  makes  its  appearance  in  the  provinces  irrigated  by 
means  of  the  new  canals,  and  can  be  prevented  only  by 
umlerdraining. 

Eff'cctn  on  Vefjetation. — Watering  the  soil  promotes  the 
germination  of  the  seeds  of  cultivate*!  plants,  ami.  unfor- 
tunately, of  wce<ls,  and  water  is  in  and  of  itself  a  neces- 
sary element  of  vegetable  growth.  Besides  this,  it  is  never 
quite  free  from  extraneous  matter,  and  it  always  contains, 
in  solution  or  in  suspension,  foreign  substances  useful  or 
injurious  to  vegetation.  Hence,  in  climates  and  on  soils 
where  the  natural  supply  of  water  is  insuffieient  for  the 
normal  gniwth  of  plants,  remunerative  agriculture  is  im- 
possilile  without  artificial  arrangements  for  procuring  and 
administering  it.  And  even  where  agricultural  industry 
yiehis  fiiir  returns  without  irrigation,  it  is  generally,  if  not 
universally,  true  that  the  application  of  water  according  to 
the  common  methoiis  increases  the  quaittiti/,  or  at  least  the 
i-olumr,  of  leaf,  flower,  bark,  ligneous  tissue,  root,  bulb,  edi- 
ble grain  and  other  seeds,  fruits,  oleaginous  and  watery 
fluids,  coluriug-matter,  aromatic  and  medicinal  substances, 
produced  on  a  given  area  of  ground.  Until  lately,  this 
augmented  pr<Hluct  has  been  too  generally  regarded  as  a 
positive  advantage  directly  proportional  to  the  increase; 
and  this  opinion  has  done  much  to  promote  the  extension 
of  the  practice  of  irrigation.  But  agricultural  chemistry 
and  more  careful  observation  have  shown  that  in  many 
cases  the  increase  in  quantity  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  product;  and,  fur- 
ther, that  on  ground  of  loose  and  light  texture,  rich  in 
humus  or  other  jiartlally  decomposed  organic  matter,  the 
hygroscopicity  of  the  soil  is  often  such  that  it  absorbs  from 
the  atmosphere,  even  in  dry  weather,  moisture  enough  to 
supply  the  vegetation  upon  it.  and  consequently  even  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  is  little  or  not  at  all  increased  by  irriga- 
tion. The  present  opinion  seems  to  be  that  all  the  annual 
products  of  irrigated  vegetables,  including  even  the  leaves, 
are  inferior  in  nutritive  properties,  in  flavor,  and  in  all 
other  valuable  qualities,  except  mere  bulk,  to  those  of  un- 
watered plants.  It  appears  to  be  well  settled,  however, 
that  the  icood  of  timber  trees  is  not  only  much  quickened 
in  growth,  but  improved  in  quality  by  judini  )us  irrigation  ; 
for,  as  between  trees  of  the  same  species,  those  whose 
grain  shows  the  largest  yearly  increment  usual)-  "i  rnish  the 
best  timber.  But,  though  the  annual  products  '  f  watered 
plants  are  generally  ci>mparatively  inferior  in  q'jality,  and 
in  some  rare  instances — as  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  the 
yield  of  oUve-oil,  for  example — even  in  quantity,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  if  cultivators  knew  enough  of  the  laws 
of  vegetable  physiology  to  be  able  to  apply  water  always  in 
just  quantity  and  at  the  right  time,  irrigation  might  be- 


come universally  useful.  There  is  probably  some  period  in 
the  lifetime  of  every  plant  when  it  would  be  benefited  by 
an  artificial  supply  of  water,  at  least  fur  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  special  product  which  alone  makes  it  worth 
cultivating,  if  not  for  its  general  growth.  The  formation 
of  all  the  various  tissues,  juices,  and  organs  of  a  plant  does 
not  go  on  pari  pa^au,  and  watering  may  stimulate  some 
particular  vegetable  process  when  it  is  not  necessary,  or 
even  advantageous,  to  the  whole  organism.  Cultivated 
plants  are.  in  a  sense,  artificial  machines,  and  we  rear  them 
not  for  the  sake  of  regular,  but  for  uhnornnt!  products,  for 
the  growth  of  which  we  can  afford  to  sacrifice  the  rest  of 
the  plant.  This  subject  needs  to  he  specially  studied  with 
reference  to  seasons  and  quantities  in  irrigation.  The 
problem  of  compensation  of  inferiority  in  quality  by  in- 
crease in  quantity  is  complicated  by  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  interests  of  the  producer  and  those  of  the  con- 
sumer. It  is  hard  to  persuade  the  producer  of  a  crop  which 
he  grows  for  sale,  not  for  his  own  consumption,  that  he 
ought  not  to  aim  exclusively  at  increase  of  quantity,  and 
consumers  of  few  agricultural  products  are  supplied  with 
sure  tests  by  which  they  can  readily  detect  inferiority  in 
quality.  Comparative  weight  is  perhaps  the  most  gene- 
rally accepted  standard  in  this  respect,  but  this  is  not  of 
universal  applicability.  The  heaviest  potatoes,  for  exam- 
ple, are  not  the  best.  The  relative  quality  of  watered  and 
unwatered  crops  is  now  exciting  much  attention  in  Europe, 
hut  popular  opinion  on  questions  of  rural  economy  is  con- 
trolled by  apparent  results,  and  at  present  the  tendency  is 
strongly  towards  the  extension  of  a  system  which  offers 
such  tempting  visible  advantages.  The  importance  of  ir- 
rigation as  a  means  of  destroying  noxious  insects  and  small 
rodents  in  and  upon  the  soil  must  not  be  forgotten. 

The  growth  of  large  forests  may  be  promoted  by  irrig-a- 
tion.  The  grounds  which  it  is  most  important  to  clothe 
with  wood  as  a  conservative  influence,  and  which  also 
can  best  be  spared  from  agricultural  use,  arc  steep  hill- 
sides. But  the  performance  of  all  the  offices  of  the  for- 
ester to  the  tree — seeding,  planting,  thinning,  and  finally 
felling  and  removing  for  consumption — is  more  laborious 
upon  a  rapid  declivity  than  on  a  level  soil,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  diflicult  to  apjily  irrig.ation  or  nianuies  to  trees  so 
situated.  Experience  has  shown  that  tliere  is  great  ad- 
vantage in  terracing  the  face  of  a  hill  before  planting  it, 
both  as  preventing  the  wash  of  the  earth  by  cheeking  the 
flow  of  water  down  its  slope,  and  as  presenting  a  surface 
favorable  for  irrigation,  as  well  as  for  manuring  and  cul- 
tivating the  tree.  But  even  without  so  expensive  a  pro- 
cess very  imjiortant  results  have  been  obtained  by  simply 
ditching  declivities.  "In  order  to  hasten  the  growth  of 
wood  on  the  flanks  of  a  mountain,  M.  Eugene  Chevandier 
divided  the  slope  into  zones  forty  or  fit"ty  feet  wide,  by 
horizontal  ditches  closed  at  both  ends,  and  thereby  obtained, 
from  firs  of  different  ages,  shoots  double  the  dimensions  of 
those  which  grew  on  a  dry  soil  of  the  same  character  where 
the  water  was  allowed  to  run  off  without  obstruction." 
(I)umont,  Des  Travnux  Publico,  etc.,  pp.  iU-'Jfi. )  The 
ditches  were  about  two  feet  and  a  half  deep  and  three  feet 
and  a  half  wide,  and  they  cost  about  40  francs  the  hectare, 
or  $l{  the  acre.  This  extraordinary  growth  was  produced 
wholly  by  the  retention  of  the  rain-water  in  the  ditches, 
whence  it  filtered  through  the  whole  soil  and  supplied 
moisture  to  the  roots  of  the  trees.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  a  climate  cold  enough  to  freeze  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  ditches  in  winter  it  would  not  be  expedient  to 
draw  off  the  water  in  the  autumn,  as  the  presence  of  so 
large  a  quantity  of  ice  in  the  soil  might  prove  injurious 
to  trees  too  young  and  small  to  shelter  the  ground  effectu- 
ally against  frost.  Chevandier  computes  that,  if  the  an- 
nual growth  of  the  pine  in  the  marshy  soil  of  the  A'osges 
be  represented  by  one,  it  will  equal  two  in  dry  ground,  four 
or  five  on  slopes  so  ditched  or  graded  as  to  retain  the  water 
flowing  upon  them  from  roads  or  steep  declivities,  and  six 
where  the  earth  is  kept  constantly  moist  by  infiltration 
from  running  brooks.  (  Compter  Hendtm  (i  V Amdrmie  dea 
Sciences,  t.  xix.,  Juillet-Dec.  1844.  p.  167.)  The  effect  of 
accidental  irrigation  is  well  shown  in  the  growth  of  the 
trees  planted  along  the  canals  of  irrigation  which  traverse 
the  fields  in  many  parts  of  Italy.  They  flourish  most  luxu- 
riantly, in  spite  of  continual  lopping,  and  yield  a  very  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  stock  of  fuel  for  domestic  use  ; 
while  trees  situated  so  far  from  canals  as  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  infiltration  from  them  are  of  much  slower  growth 
under  circumstances  otherwise  equally  favorable.  In  other 
experiments  of  Chevandier,  under  better  conditions,  the 
yield  of  wood  was  increased,  by  judicious  irrigation,  in  the 
ratio  of  7  to  I.  the  profits  in  that  of  12  to  1.  At  the  Ex- 
position of  ISoo,  Chambrelent  exhibited  young  trees  which, 
in  four  years  from  the  seed,  had  grown  to  the  height  of 
sixteen  and  twenty  feet,  and  the  circumference  of  ten  and 
twelve   inches.      Chevandier   experimented   with    various 
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manures,  and  found  that  some  of  them  might  be  profitably 
iipjilied  to  young,  but  not  to  old  trees,  the  quantitj-required 
in  the  latter  case  being  too  great.  Wood-ashes  and  the 
refufje  of  soda-faeforios  arc  particularly  recomnieuded.  I 
have  seen  an  extraordinary  growth  produced  in  fir  trees  by 
the  application  of  soajisuds.  According  to  Canct^azz}'  Vocab. 
di  A'jricoltura,  now  piililisiiitig — a  high  authority — irriga- 
tion of  trees  pronmtfs  the  growth  of  foliage  and  wood,  but 
deteriorates  the  quality  of  the  other  products,  whether 
fruits  or  juices.  Of  course  it  is  suited  for  shade  and  orna- 
mental troes  and  shrubs,  though  not  for  olive  trees,  vines, 
and  mulberries,  in  which  latter  the  leaf  becomes  abundant, 
but  less  nutritious.     Sec  Mi'i.uKituY. 

Genpvtil  P/it/gical  and  S'trt'n/  Effectn. — The  diversion  of 
water  from  its  original  channels  of  discharge,  which  is 
always  a  necessity  in  irrigation,  interferes  with  natural 
hydrology,  though  n<>t  always  injurious!}'.  T(s  effects  on 
springs  and  wells  at  lower  levels  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant, though  hahitually  least  noticed,  of  these  effects. 
The  reclamation  of  marshes  by  this  process  is  a  familiar 
example  of  beneficial  results.  The  reduction  of  the  supply 
of  water  for  mechanical  power,  and  the  obstruction  of  free 
communication  over  the  surface  hy  canals  of  derivation 
and  distribution,  are  evils  too  obvious  to  need  to  bo  dwelt 
upon.  The  measurement  of  flowing  water,  and  its  appor- 
tionment between  diftcrent  jKTsons  entitled  to  use  the  same 
source  of  supply,  are  very  difficult  in  practice,  and  when 
the  quantity  is  not  abundant  fliey  are  occasions  of  endless 
contention  ami  litigation.  Tin'  effect  of  these  embarrass- 
ments is  to  discourage  landholding  in  moderate  parcels,  to 
oblige  small  proprietors  to  sell  their  grounds  and  become 
day-laborers,  and  of  course  to  diiuinish  the  numbers  of  rural 
homesteads  and  rural  inhabitants.  This  is  an  evil  much  to 
bo  dreaded  in  countries  with  popular  institutictns,  and  it 
ought  to  engage  the  earnest  attention  of  American  public 
economists. 

Eronoinicnl  CunMiderntionft. — The  partial  grading  of  the 
surface  of  tlie  ground  for  the  reception  of  water,  the  con- 
struction of  reservoirs,  aquetlucts,  canals,  and  siphons  for 
its  supply  and  distribution,  as  well  as  of  drains  on  or  below 
the  surface  for  its  distdiarge,  and  the  care  and  labor  in- 
volved in  its  application,  are  all  expensive.  Irrigation 
ought  never  to  be  undertaken  on  a  considerable  scale  with- 
out a  certainty  that  the  su]»p!y  of  water  is  adequate  in 
quantity,  and  that  it  is  of  such  chemical  composition  and 
such  temperature  as  to  be  useful  to  vegetation  ;  and,  fur- 
ther, without  enough  of  jireliminary  experimentation  to 
show  that  the  probable  increase  of  product  will  warrant 
the  cxj)enditure.  The  iniport:ince  of  the  first  of  the  cau- 
tions hero  suggested  is  much  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
haliits  of  watered  plants  so()n  become  so  modified  that  a 
failure  of  the  accustomed  supply  afi'ccts  them  more  severely 
than  almost  any  merely  natural  drought  does  unwatered 
plants.  This  modification  may  become  hereditary,  and 
therefore  it  is  prudent  to  take  it  into  account  in  employing 
imported  seot!s.  On  most  of  these  points  we  may  observe 
that  European  experience,  though  not  to  be  neglected,  is 
not  by  any  means  altogether  a  safe  guide.  The  difference 
in  soil  and  climate,  in  the  usual  olijccts  of  cultivation,  and 
in  the  cost  of  labttr.  is  so  great  between  the  two  continents 
that  wo  cannot  confidently  reason  from  one  to  the  other. 
IJcforo  quitting  tliis  branch  of  our  subject  it  is  well  to  no- 
tice that  in  many  localities,  n'rcfhiy  or  horizontal  side-bill 
ploughing,  wiiich  is  a  chciip  mcthotl  of  terracing  sloping 
surfaces,  answers  most  of  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  anrl 
that  water  enough  for  crops  may  often  be  fmmd  by  means 
of  small  reservoirs  for  retaining  rain  and  snow  water, 
common  wells,  cheap  artesian  borings,  or  short  tunnels  into 
hillsides,  which  infi-rccpt  subterranean  currents  and  bring 
Iheiu  to  the  surface  as  springs. 

With  respect  to  the  economical  aspects  of  great  systems 
of  irrigation,  it  ouglit  to  ho  observed  that  unquestinnablo 
as  arc  the  financial  advantages,  and  even  necessity,  of  the 
practice  in  many  elimiites.  yet  in  regions  where  rural  hus- 
i)aiidry  is  ])OssiijIo  without  it  I-'uropean  experience  shows 
that  in  most  cases  of  costly  arrangements  f(tr  tliis  purpose, 
US  indeed  in  very  many  industrial  enterprises  of  other 
kimls,  the  original  capital  is  entirely  sunk,  and  a  peeuniary 
return  is  reiiped  only  by  those  who  aecpiirc  the  works  at  a 
price  far  Iielow  the  f)riginal  cost.  Cattaneo,  one  of  the 
ablest  economists  of  tliis  century,  maintains,  in  reference 
to  Lombardy,  tluit  the  ineonie  from  irrigiiterl  lands  is  not 
]irnpnrtionato  to  the  entire  expenditure  incurred  in  cnnain, 
tlic  grading  of  the  soil,  and  other  neecs>=ary  works,  and 
thinks  tliis  observation  applii-ahle  to  Ilolhind  and  fit  her  coun- 
tries of  adviinced  agrieulture,  (See  Catlani-o,  Mnnnrir  tfi 
/Cronnnn'n  I*uhli>a,  jMilano,  ISfiO,  vol.  i.  ])p.  xi.  2-lfi  j  al)*o 
I^aird-Smith,  llolian  frrif/titi'iii,  vol.  i.  p.  2'.l7.) 

Qiiiiut''tiff>/  Wiitmiiid  .\fftfintf<>/  Aj>}di/ni>/  it.  — In  Kuropo 
the  quantity  of  water  supplied  iluring  the  season  to  ipriji- 
narv  plnuglie(l  or  hoed  fiel'l  crops  varies  from  twenty  to 
\'(iL.  11.  —  ^;: 


forty  inches,  though  in  the  rice-fields,  the  ffiare('(c  or  water- 
meadows  of  Lombardy,  and  many  other  grass-grounds, 
this  amount  is  vastly  exceeded.  Experience  alone  can  de- 
termine the  proper  quantity  and  seasons  on  our  soil  and 
under  our  sky.  The  modes  of  application  are  by  flowing 
with  running,  and  flooding  with  jjartially  stagnant, water  ; 
by  infiltration  from  superficial  ditches  or  furrows,  and 
more  rarely  from  unclergroun<l  conduits  :  and  by  sprinkling 
witii  scoops  or  other  light  hand-implements.  The  even- 
ing hours  are  considered  the  most  favorable  time,  but  this 
rule  is  by  no  means  universally  observed. 

Lfifiuf'ttive  Action. — The  evils  we  Iiave  referred  to  under 
various  heads  are  such  that  legislative  measures  ought  to 
be  taken  without  loss  of  time  to  obviate  them  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  the  American  States.  Wo  have  space  here  to  in- 
dicate but  one  which  is  of  urgent  necessity  in  all  those 
j)arts  of  our  territor_v  where  irrigation  is  necessary  or  prob- 
ably highly  advantageous:  and  another  which  is  of  even 
greater  general  importance.  The  first  is  the  assumption  by 
government  of  the  absolute  title  to  all  natural  waters  of 
suflicient  volume  to  possess  any  real  importance  as  sonrces 
of  supply,  and  the  enactment  of  codes  or  the  creation  of 
special  boards  to  control  the  construction  of  all  hydraulic 
works  and  the  distribution  of  water  from  them,  including, 
of  course,  proper  arrangements  for  disposing  of  the  surjdus 
water  from  irrigated  lands.  The  second  is  the  adoption  of 
systems  of  forest  economy  which  shall  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion and  secure  the  permanence,  and  where  necessary  ex- 
tension, of  the  woods  around  the  sources  and  along  the 
upper  basins  of  the  rivers. 

Literature  of  the  S'lbject. — The  theoretical  and  practical, 
juridical  and  economical  literature  of  irrigation  is  im- 
mensely voluminous,  and,  cautiously  used,  of  very  great 
value.  We  have  no  space  for  criticirm,  but  we  recommend 
either  as  easily  accessible  or  as  specially  important  to  the 
American  public  the  following  works:  Komaguosi,  Trat- 
tatfi  dtfln  linffioii  Civile  ddU  Avque  (Flrcnze,  183i,  8vo) ; 
Romagnosi,  Drlhi  Condutta  deffe  Acr/ur  (Firenze,  ]8."?3,  2 
vols.  8vo)  ;  Calandra.  Mannith  IdrauUcn-lrrjale  (Savig- 
liano,  1870,  12mo)  ;  Negri,  Id/e  Elf-mrntari  per  una  /-ryr/c 
in  Materia  deUr.  Aerpie  (Turin.  1H64.  pamphlet):  Niel, 
1/ Aijrieulture  den  Stain  Sardes  (Turin,  IS.'iO,  8vo)  ;  Vigan, 
Etude  stir  Ics  Irriffatioun  dftt  l\ijreu(es  Orientahti  (Paris, 
ISfiT,  pamphlet);  Cuppari,  Maiiuah-  dc/l'  Affrtvo/tnre  (Fi- 
renze.  1870,  12mol  ;  Boussingault,  ii'rojio»t(V  Hnralc  (Paris, 
ISJl,  2  vols.  8vo)  ;  Herv^-Mangon.  Ej-perieueen  SHrTEm- 
pfoi  des  Eaux  dans  hs  Irriijations  (Paris,  ISfi'.l,  8vo);  Cos- 
irao  Ridolfi,  Lezioni  Orafi  di  Affraria  (Fircnze,  1869.  2  vols. 
8vo);  Baird-Smith,  Italian  frritjation  (London,  1855,  2 
vols.  8vo,  and  atlas) ;  A.  Vignotti,  />' «  Irritjations  dn 
Pihnont  et  de  la  Lomhardie  (Paris,  18();!,  jiamphlet) ;  G. 
Tagliasccchi,  Canali  delT  Alfa  Londxtrdia  (Milano,  1872, 
8vo)  ;  Duponchel,  Traits  d' Ift/ilraulitpw  et  dc  f/ro/or/i'e 
AfjrirolcH  {Paris,  18GS,  8vo)  ;  "iMillet,  Art  MrrrcillrH  drs 
Fleuves  et  dra  Jiuitiscdu.c  (Paris,  1871,  12mo)  ;  Denton, 
Water- Suftplt/  for  Fartns  (London,  1SC5.  pamphlet)  ;  Du- 
mas, La  Science  des  Fontaines  (Paris.  1857,  8vo)  ;  Marsh. 
Afan  and  Nature  (new  edition.  New  York,  1874,  8vo).  an<l 
Letter  to  CunnuisHianer  of  A'jricuUure  uu  Irrif/ntion  (AVash- 
ington,  lS7.'i.  pamphlet);  Beardmore,  M<iuuaf  of  ffi/dnd- 
f>f/i/  {L(nidon.  1862,  8vo) ;  Dumont.  /V«  Traraux  Euhh'ra 
dans  I'-ui's  Jinppnrts  avcc  l' Af/rieuftiirc  (Paris,  18)8,  8vo)  ; 
Passy,  ^tudcHur  fe  Service  f/i/dranfit/ue  (Paris,  1868,  8vo)  ; 
.Tauhert  dc  Passy.  T'oi/".'/''  '""  Enpatjue  (Paris.  1819);  Ay- 
mard.  Irritjations  du  Midi  de  {' Exjta'jne  (Paris,  ISfil.  Svn, 
anrl  atlas);  C.  R.  Markham,  On  Spuni^^li  Irriijatiou  {Lon- 
don, 8vo),  and  works  there  cited.  The  works  of  Nadault 
do  Ituffon  on  irrigation  ancl  general  agriculture  are  all  i>f 
great  value,  and  the  numerous  juipers  on  this  suhjcet  by 
the  eminent  Italian  engineer  l.ornbardini.  chiefly  publi.'^hcd 
in  scientific  periodicals,  are  indispensaMe  to  a  knowh'dge 
of  the  hydraulic  system  of  I'pper  Italy,  which  is  unrivalled  in 
scientific  merit  and  jtraetieal  value.    <}e<uicK  P.  Mahsh. 

Irricntioii,  Prnrlirnl.  Irrigating  cnnals  are  usually 
ileri\cd  Irorn  ri\('rs.  The  water  is  raised  to  the  requind 
level  liy  a  weir  or  dam  thrown  across  the  river,  and  the 
head  of  the  canal  is  plaecil  abrive  the  dam.  In  the  deltas 
of  rivers,  where  the  ground  to  be  irrigaleil  is  little  if  at  nil 
ahove  the  level  of  tho  water  in  adjacent  portions  of  the 
rivers,  the  problem  is  solved  much  more  simply,  and  at  a 
much  lessened  ex[»ense,  than  in  the  general  ea>e  where  the 
river  flows  along  the  lowest  line  of  the  VHlhy,  and  wliere 
tlio  adjacent  lands  rise  from  the  rivcr-luinlis  on  eillirr  fide. 
In  this  latter  case  it  is  necessary  to  llx  the  head  of  tho 
canal  at  a  ecuisidorable  distance  above  the  land  to  be  irri- 
gated, iind  consequently  a  line  of  canal  more  or  less  in 
length,  often  making  miiny  miles,  must  he  made  to  bring 
the  water  <mt  <mi  the  level  of  ihe  ground.  For  illustration, 
let  us  suppose  tlnit  tho  water  in  the  river  at  the  Ih-nd  of 
the  canal  is  raised  by  a  dan»  to  a  level  10  feel  below  (he 
banks.     Give  a  slope  to  the  l>cd  of  the  canal  of  I  f.M.t  per 
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mile,  and  assume  that  the  country  slopes  along  the  line  at 
a  rate  of  5  feet  per  mile  ;  then  for  each  mile  the  canal-water 
will  gain  a  relative  elevation  of  four  feet,  and  it  follows 
that  the  water-level  in  the  canal  will  emerge  from  the  ex- 
cavation at  a  distance  of  2J  miles  from  the  head.     On  the 
other  hand,  in  deltas  the  grnund  falls  from  the  banks  on  ' 
cither  side,  and  a  command  of  the  land  is  quickly  gained.  ' 
If  thi?  upper  and,  so  to  speak,  unprofitable  section  of  the 
canal  passes  through  a  broken  country,  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  construction  are  largely  increased.     In   India 
we  find  illustrations  of  both  systems.    In  the  Madras  prov- 
inces the  deltas  of  the  Cauvery,  Godavery,  and  Kistnah 
rivers  afford  instances  of  the  most  successful  irrigation  at  a 
small  outlay,  while  the  Ganges  and  other  large  canals  in  ' 
the  uplands  of  Northern  India  abundantly  prove  the  greater  j 
difficulties  in  their  several  cases. 

In  the  proiection  of  an  irrigating  canal  intended  to  water  | 
a  given  area,  the  first  point  which  presents  itself  is  this —  | 
iiamt'Iv,  How  much  water  will  be  required  per  acre?     The  ' 
answer  to  this  question  results  from  a  consideration  of  a  ! 
number  of  circumstances.    It  will  depend  upon  the  amount  j 
of  rainfall  in  the  irrigated  district,  and  upon  its  distribu-  ' 
tion.both  as  to  quantity  and  as  to  time;  upon  the  tempera-  j 
ture  in  the  growing  season  ;  the  kind  of  cultivation,  whether  | 
of  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  cereals,  or  of  vegetables  ;  and  finally  I 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil,  whether  retentive  of  raois-  ' 
ture  or  sandy  and  easily  drained.     Again,  if  the  climate 
prrmits  cultivation  throughout  the  year,  and   the  water-   ' 
supi)ly  is  perennial,  irrigation  may  be  continuous,  and  a  ! 
part  of  the  land  may  be  devoted  to  one  kind  of  cultivation  j 
in  the  winter,  and  the  remainder  to  a  different  cultivation  ' 
in   the  summer.     One  cubic   foot  of  water  supjilied  each  ! 
second  for  twenty-four  hours  will  cover  4  acres  with  a  trifle 
less  than  G  inches  of  water,  and  supplied  for  100  days,  it 
will  cover  400  acres  with  6  inches,  or  200  acres  with  12   ' 
inches  of  water.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second  through- 
out  the  season   is   sufficient  to   mature  rice  in  quantities 
\arving  from  30  acres  to  as  much  as  00  acres:  this  last 
case  existing  in  districts  of  India  exposed  to  heavy  falls  of 
rain.     In  Northern  India,  where  the  rivers  are  fed  from 
the  snow-reservoirs,  and  where  there  is   a  heavy  fall   of 
rain,  with  a  winter  and  a  summer  cultivation,  the  average 
area  irrigated  in  some  cases  rises  to  400  acres  per  cubic 
foot  a  second.     In  most  cases,  however,  it  does  not  much  ^ 
exceed  200  acres  per  foot.     This  is  for  other  cultivation  I 
than  rice,  and  principally  relates  to  cereals.     In  California  ! 
12  inches  of  rain,  with  timely  application,  suflBce  to  ensure  I 
a  crop  of  cereals.  ! 

In  proportioning  the  water-supply  to  the  irrigable  area, 
it  is  usual  to  make  a  lar^e  allowance  for  the  ground  which 
in  a  particular  season  will  lie  fallow,  and  for  that  which  will 
be  taken  up  by  roads,  fences,  forests,  and  buildings.    Hav- 
ing determined,  after  full  consideration,  the  capacity  of  the 
canal,  which  should  exceed  by  lo  or  20  per  cent,  the  esti-   , 
mate  for  irrigation,  in  order  to  make  up  for  loss  by  absorp- 
tion, evaporation,  and  waste,  we  may  jiroceed  to  determine 
its  dimensions  and  the  slope  of  its  bed.     Many  irrigating 
canals  are  arranged  for  navigation.     New  conditions,  more  ; 
or  less  incompatible  with  those  pertaining  to  mere  irrigat-  ! 
ing  canals,  are  thereby  introduced.     The   ideal  canal  for 
irrigation  transports  the  water  at  the  highest  velocity  which 
is  admissible,  for  the  reason  that  its  section  is  thereby  re-  I 
duced.   The  mere  navigation  canal  should  have  no  velocity,   j 
as  by  absence  thereof  transportation   is  facilitated.     The   i 
canal  which  shall  subserve  both  ends  must  carry  its  water 
at  a  low  velocity  to  permit  navigation,  and  it  must  have 
an  increased  section  to  enable  it  to  transport  the  required 
volume  of  water  for  irrigation.     There  are  cases  where  the 
slope  of  the  country  compels  a  low  grade  for  the  bed  of  the 
canal,  and  there  are  soils  which  will  not  maintain  them- 
selves under  any  but  a  very  low  velocity.     In   such  par- 
ticular cases  the  conflicting  conditions  of  irrigation  and 
of  navigation  are  measurably  harmonized.     The  relations 
existing  between  the  slope  of  the  bed,  the  mean  velocity, 
and  the  section  arc  conveniently  expressed  in  this  formula, 
which  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
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applied:  i'= -— V  2f/s,  in  which  v  is  the  mean  velocity 

in  feet  per  second;  »  is  the  slope  o'f  the  bed  in  feet  per 
mile;  d  is  variously  termed  the  *' hydraulic  radius"  or 
'*  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,"  and  it  is  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  area  of  the  section  of  the  water-way.  expressed  in 
square  feet,  by  the  wetted  perimeter  expressed  in  linear 
feet.  The  velocity  of  the  water  ought  not  to  be  so  i^reat  as 
to  cause  erosion  of  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  canal,  and  it 
ought  to  be  great  enough  to  prevent  the  growth  of  water- 
plants,  which  interfere  with  the  service  of  the  canal.  A 
stiff  clay  soil  will  stand  under  a  mean  velocity  of  as  much 
as  4  feet  per  second,  and  where  the  bed  is  of  shingle,  a 
higiicr  velocity  may  Ijc  permitted  with  safety.     In  a  light 


sandy  soil  3  feet  per  second  is  a  maximum  velocity,  and  in 
some  particular  soils  disturbance  of  the  bed  and  banks 
takes  place  with  a  considerable  lower  velocity.  In  a  hot 
climate  a  velocity  of  2  feet  per  second  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  plants  in  the  water-way.  If  the  water 
derived  from  the  river  is  laden  with  earthy  particles  in  sus- 
pension, as  is  often  the  case,  deposits  will  occur  unless  the 
initial  velocity  is  maintained.  If  the  silt  is  of  a  fertilizing 
character.it  is  desirable  that  it  bo  transported  to  the  culti- 
vated fields  in  order  to  sustain  their  productiveness.  When 
it  is  deposited  along  the  line  of  the  canal,  periodical  clos- 
ures become  necessary  to  effect  clearance,  which  is  attended 
in  many  cases  with  great  expense.  In  order  to  carry  the 
silt  to  the  fields,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  fall  of 
the  ditches  as  their  section  is  diminished.  Something  is 
gained  by  transporting  the  matter  beyond  the  main  chan- 
nel to  the  minor  ditches,  where  its  clearance  will  not  re- 
quire the  canal  to  be  closed,  and  from  which  it  can  be  re- 
moved at  a  lessened  expense.  In  some  cases  the  velocity 
near  the  head  is  slackened  by  diminishing  the  slope  or  by 
enlarging  the  section,  so  that  the  deposits  may  be  en- 
couraged at  this  particular  section,  where  the  clearance  can 
be  more  conveniently  effected  than  it  would  be  if  the  silt 
is  deposited  along  a  larger  line. 

The  KngUsh  engineers  in  India  have  arlopted  a  rule 
which  governs  the  proportion  of  width  and  depth  of  the 
canals,  the  width  being  made  to  vary  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen  times  the  depth.  The  slope  of  the  bed  is  variable, 
dejumding  on  the  fall  of  the  country  and  on  the  character 
of  the  soil.     The  ruling  gradient  on  the  Ganges  Canal  is 

15  inches  to  the  mile:  in  many  canals  it  is  less.  For  illus- 
tration, it  may  be  stated  that  by  the  formula  a  fall  of  1 
foot  per  mile  will  give  in  a  canal  DO  feet  wide  at  bottom, 
6  feet  deep,  with  side-slopes  of  2  base  to  I  altitude,  a  mean 
velocity  of  .3  feet  per  second.  If  the  slope  of  the  bed  is 
less  than  the  fall  of  the  country,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  a  series  of  falls,  which  may  be  arranged  with  dams 
giving  a  direct  fall,  or  by  rapids.  The  slope  of  the  bed 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  canal  will  generally  be  deter- 
mined, so  as  to  conform  to  the  fall  and  character  of  the 
land  traversed,  by  assuming  the  quantities  which  enter  tlic 
formula  in  a  succession  of  trial-cases.  In  this  way  a  close 
apjiroximation  may  be  made.  The  alignment  of  the  canal 
will  be  most  favorable  when  it  can  be  placed  on  the  water- 
shed or  divide.  Such  a  position  gives  command  of  the  land 
on  either  side,  and  avoids  the  passage  of  the  drainage-lines 
of  the  country.  This  advantnge,  however,  is  one  which  can 
seldom  be  fully  secured.  It  is  generally  necessary  to  cross 
some  of  these  lines,  and  certain  arrangements  result  which 
vary  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  the  level  of 
the  canal  at  the  point  of  crossing  is  higher  than  the  stream, 
an  aqueduct  will  be  required  to  carry  the  canal-wiitcr.  and 
in  special  cases  of  low  lands  adjoining  the  stream  the  canal 
must  be  embanked  at  one  or  at  both  ends  of  the  aqueduct. 
AVhere  the  canal-level  is  below  that  of  the  stream,  the  latter 
may  be  carried  over  by  an  aqueduct,  or  the  canal  may  be 
carried  under  the  stream  through  a  tunnel  or  a  sijdion. 
If  a  small  stream  crosses  the  line  of  the  canal  at  a  suitable 
level,  it  may  be  admitted  into  the  canal .-  but  if  the  stream 
is  torrential  in  character,  it  may  not  be  safe  to  admit  its 
water  into  the  oanal.  Regulating  sluices  will  be  necessary 
in  this  case  to  exclude  the  torrent  from  the  canal,  and  a 
dam  will  be  required  to  maintain  the  proper  level  at  times 
when  the  stream  is  not  full. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  these  several  works 
may  be  very  expensive  in  construction.  The  irrigation- 
works  of  Italy  and  India  afford  many  instances  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  statement.  The  Solani  aqueduct  is  1)20  feet  in 
length,  and  it  carries  the  Ganges  Canal  in  two  channels, 
each  S5  feet  in  width  and  10  feet  deep.  After  crossing  the 
stream  the  canal  is  carried  in  an  earthen  embankment  of 

16  feet  in  depth  for  three-fourths  of  a  mile  across  the  low 
lands.  At  or  near  the  head  of  the  canal  a  system  of  sluices 
or  gates  admits  the  water  from  the  river  in  suitable  quan- 
tities, and  defends  the  canal  from  the  attacks  of  the  river 
when  it  is  in  flood.  In  the  older  canals  these  construc- 
tions are  of  masonry  and  of  the  most  substantial  character. 
It  is  also  true  that  there  are  canals  which  have  no  head- 
works.  In  such  instances  the  canal  embankments  arc  ex- 
posed to  great  dangers,  and  there  are  without  these  wnrks 
no  means  of  regulating  the  supply  of  water.  The  position 
of  the  head  of  the  canal  is  a  point  of  great  importance. 
The  banks  of  the  river  should  at  this  point  be  of  a  perma- 
nent character,  and  the  regimen  of  the  stream  should  be 
well  established  and  not  liable  to  change.  If  the  stream 
brings  down  sand  or  gravel,  the  bed  will  in  time  be  filled 
to  the  level  of  the  crest  of  the  dam.  In  such  cases  it  is 
usual  to  provide  scouring-sluices  in  the  part  of  the  dam 
adjoining  the  canal,  which  may  serve  to  keep  a  free  water- 
way at  the  head-works.  It  is  desirable  to  provide  regu- 
lating bridges  at  intervals  of  a  few  miles,  arranged  with 
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sluices,  so  that  the  water  may  be  shut  off  from  the  canal 
in  sections  for  purposes  of  repairs  and  for  other  purposes. 
At  the  same  intervals  escapes  should  be  arranged,  by  which 
an  excess  of  water  occurring  at  any  time  may  bo  thrown 
into  the  natural  drainage-lines  of  the  country. 

The  reproaidi  of  irrigation  is  defective  drainage.  The 
natural  drainage  of  tlie  country  should  remain  unimpaired. 
Even  when  this  much  is  accomplished,  stagnant  water  is 
very  liable  to  result  from  irrigating  operations.  Tho  waste 
water  at  the  end  of  the  canal  or  in  the  minor  channels 
should  have  free  passage  into  the  natural  drains,  or  if  ntme 
6U<-'li  exist,  artificial  dniinuge  slmuld  be  [irovided.     AVbero 


the  canal  is  carried  in  embankments  there  is  great  danger 
of  percolation,  and  hence  stagnant  pools  may  result.  Tho 
cultivation  of  rice  requires  pools  of  water,  and  its  unhealth- 
fulness  is  everywhere  recognized. 

Kor  economy  of  construction  tho  canal  should  bo  partly 
witliin  and  jmrtly  above  the  soil,  and  for  facility  of  irriga- 
tion this  arrangement  is  equally  desirable. 

This  sketch  of  the  principles  which  must  govern  in  tho 
projeetiun  and  construction  of  an  irrigating  canal  brings 
tlie  aetual  operations  of  spreading  the  water  over  the 
laud.  The  diagram  exhibits  the  system  pursued  in  irrigating 
the  plains  uf  the  t^an  Juaquiu  Valley  in  California.    It  will 


Inii^aliii^  system  lur  grain,  as  I;tii|  mit  by  the 
he  seen  that  the  water  passes  from  the  main  canal  into 
primary  ditches,  from  which  it  is  delivered  into  sec- 
ondary ditches,  which  in  turn  pass  it  into  irrigating  fur- 
ruws,  which  are  its  immediate  disj)ensers  to  tho  land ; 
and  finally,  having  done  its  duty,  it  ia  conveyed  away 
I»y  a  drain  to  irrigate  again  below,  or  else  it  escapes  into 
the  natural  drainage-lines.  The  main  canal  has  a  fall 
u(  1  foot  to  the  mile,  while  the  fall  of  the  primary  ditches 
is  H  feet,  and  of  the  secondary  ditches  from  ii  to  5  feet  to 
the  mile.  The  contour-lines  of  1  foot  difference  of  level 
are  shown,  and  tliey  indicate  a  surface  nearly  plane  and 
extremely, favorable  for  irrigation.  The  primary  ditches 
in  this  case  are  one  milo  apart,  and  tho  secondary  ditches 
are  one-fourth  of  a  mile  apart.  Tho  irrigating  furrows 
in  the  grain-field  are  parallel  to  tho  primary  ditches,  and 
the  "checks"  arc  represented  by  lines  parallel  to  tho  sec- 
ondary ditches.  These  checks  are  50  yards  apart,  meas- 
ured parallel  to  the  primary  ditches.  The  irrigating  fur- 
rows are  10  yards  apart.  The  primary  ditches,  when  full, 
will  carry  50  feet  per  second,  and  one  primary  ditch  will 
supply  three  secondary  ditches.  Tho  water  passes  from 
the  secondary  ditches  to  the  furrows  by  boxes  0x10  inches 
which  pass  through  the  bank.  Each  bo.x  will  deliver  lA 
cubic  feet  per  second,  and  each  secondary  will  supply  10 
boxes.  Each  secondary  ditch  waters  SO  acres,  within  which 
area  there  are  about  5  miles  of  furrows  and  4  miles  of 
checks.  There  is  agate  at  the  junction  of  each  ]irimary 
with  the  main  canal,  and  one  in  each  primary  for  every 
three  secondaries,  and  one  in  the  middle  of  each  secondary  j 
and  each  box  is  fitted  with  its  little  gate. 

With  this  description  we  are  prepared  to  trace  tho  course 
of  an  irrigation.  A  V  l)  E  (rontains  SO  acres,  sown  in  grain. 
Tho  gate  in  tho  secondary  iliteh  at  B  being  closed,  and  that 
at  A  being  open,  the  first  half  of  tho  se(rondary  ditch  will 
begin  to  bo  lilled  with  water,  which  will  run  into  the  irri- 
gating furrows  (I  to  0.  inclusive,  and  will  lluw  until  i(  en- 
counters the  dam  made  by  (he  check  I  m,  when  it  will  rise 
and  overflow»tho  strip  of  land  lying  between  the  secondary 
ditch  and  the  cheek  I  m.  AVlien  this  strip  is  sufTiciently 
watered,  the  cultivator  opens  with  a  line  a  jiassuge  througli 
the  cheek  I  )it  for  each  turniw.  and  permits  (he  wiiter  to 
flow  in  parallel  courses  until  it  is  again  cheeked  at  the  lino 
V  n  for  a  time  suflicicnt  to  water  the  ^trip  lying  between  tho 
cheeks  I  ni  and  n  ?i ;  and  this  process  is  continued  until  tho 
4(1  acres  lying  next  the  primary  diteli  are  compli'tely  irri- 
gated. This  doni',  the  little  gates  0  to  i)  are  eloserl,  tho 
gate  at  It  is  opened,  and  tin-  same  slops  are  pursueil  in  irri- 
gating tho  other  half  of  the  tract.  In  tho  alfalfa  field 
the  farrows  are  multiplied,  to  ensure  a  more  equal  tliffusion 
of  the  water.  In  this  case  the  ground  falls  H  fei-t  to  tho 
mile,  :ind  as  tho  cheeks  arc  50  yards  a])art,  the  fall  for  this 
distance  is   l^j'gtbs  inches.     When   the   water  is  just  even 
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with  the  upper  line  of  one  of  these  strijis  between  two  con- 
secutive checks,  it  will  be  2^thp  inches  in  depth  along  the 
lowest  line  of  tho  strip.  In  this  way  a  seconrlary  diteh 
with  a  fall  of  five  feet  to  tho  mile,  and  running  full,  will 
spread  more  than  4  inches  of  water  over  80  acres  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

It  is  plain  that  the  successful  irrigator  must  use  a  level 
to  lay  out  his  ditches,  and  it  will  be  rare  when  so  favorable 
a  field  for  irrigation  will  be  found  as  the  one  just  illustrated. 
Tho  ditches  will  rarely  present  so  symmetrical  an  appear- 
ance. In  the  general  case  the  system  will  prove  to  he  much 
more  complicated.  The  primaries,  for  instance,  will  follow 
tho  minor  divides  of  the  plain,  and  they  will  siblom  ho 
jiarallel  or  even  rectilinear  ;  and  having  to  supply  vuriablo 
areas,  tho  cross-sections  will  vary  in  each  case.  The  vari- 
ableness of  fall  to  tho  ditches,  and  their  varying  dimen- 
sions in  a  less  favorable  field,  add  so  many  complications 
that  tho  work  of  an  irrigator  demands  the  acquirements 
of  an  engineer.  An  irrigation  of  grain  usually  consists 
ot"  two  or  three  inches  of  water,  which  is  repeated  as  often 
as  tho  needs  of  the  croj)  require. 

Irrigation  has  been  little  practised  in  tho  U.  S.,  but  it 
has  had  more  development  in  the  sections  of  America  which 
were  once  under  the  dominion  of  Spain.  Italy  and  Spain 
in  Europe,  Ecypt  and  India,  present  extensive  operations 
of  this  nature.  The  English  have  been  extending  irriga- 
ting facilities  in  India  for  the  past  few  years  on  a  grand 
scale.  The  arrangements  of  the  native  inhabitants,  which 
have  existed  for  centuries,  are  alsti  extensive.  ■■  They  prac- 
tised irrigation  by  natural  flow  of  water,  but  they  supjde- 
mcntt'd  tlii-ir  sujiply  of  water  by  raising  it  from  wells  by 
means  of  various  appliances.  They  made  extensive  use 
of  reservoirs  to  collect  the  water  when  abundant,  and  to 
hold  it  until  tho  season  for  its  application  to  tho  land.  Tho 
Madras  priivinees  arc  dotted  ovi-r  witli  reservoirs  in  such 
numbers  that  tlie  face  of  the  country  may  be  likened  to  the 
face  of  a  person  badly  marked  by  smallpox.  Tlu-se  rcpcr- 
vnirs  nro  found  of  all  areas,  from  that  of  many  miles  to 
that  of  one  or  of  a  few  acres.  Each  inequality  of  tho 
ground  which  afforded  any  facility  for  storage  was  utilized, 
and  it  wnn  surrounded  by  an  eartlun  embunUment,  The 
water-supply  was  afforded  from  the  natural  drainage  of 
tho  little  basin,  or.  if  this  was  insullicient,  n  channel  was 
out  to  conduct  the  fittcul-wuters  of  tho  rivers  to  tho  store- 
houses. In  the  northern  jirovinces  of  India  tho  reservoirs 
are  the  fields  of  snow  on  the  Himalayas. 

It  is  claimed,  with  a  show  of  reason,  that  tho  water  de- 
rived from  rivers  is  superior  tor  irrigation  to  that  afforded 
by  tanks  or  reservoirs.     When  (ho  water  is  stored  in  rcscr- 
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voirs  it  deposits  the  fortiliziog  particles  which  it  has  car- 
ried in  suspension,  while  the  flowing  water  bears  them,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  fields,  where  they  renew  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil.  Water  is  generally  sold  in  terms  of  the 
area  irrigated  and  the  kind  of  cultivation.  There  are 
many  objections  to  this  method.  It  is  unequal,  and  it  is 
wasteful.  It  pays  a  premium  for  careless  irrigation.  The 
absorptive  capacity  of  the  soil  is  not  considered.  The  true 
plan  is  to  dispose  of  water  by  the  cubic  foot.  This  plan 
is  followed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Italy.  It  requires 
special  arrangements  for  measurement,  and  tbose  that  have 
been  hitherto  used  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
Italian  module  or  measuring  apparatus  keeps  the  head 
always  the  same  by  passing  the  water  through  a  sluice- 
gate "into  an  interior  basin,  from  which  it  pr()ceods  to  the 
irrigating  channels.  The  gate  being  capable  of  adjustment, 
the  water  in  the  basin  can  always  be  kept  at  a  constant 
level,  no  matter  how  the  level  in  the  channel  from  which  it 
is  derived  may  vary.  As  the  level  of  the  canal  falls,  the 
aperture  of  the  gateway  may  be  enlarged,  and  conversely 
a  contraction  of  the  orifice  ought  to  follow  an  increase  of 
heal  in  the  canal. 

The  increase  of  production  which  results  from  irrigation 
in  warm*  climates,  where  the  rainfall  is  insufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  crop,  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  large  expendi- 
ture which  is  required  to  put  the  system  into  operation.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  canals  and  primary  ditches,  including 
dams,  head-works,  and  all  necessary  arrangements,  except- 
ing the  secondary  and  other  minor  ditches,  can  be  con- 
structed on  the  plains  of  California  for  an  expenditure 
which  may  vary  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  features  of  the  country 
are  in  general  extremely  favorable,  and  that  the  gates, 
head-works,  and  other  constructions  are  made  of  wood,  and 
that  they  must  be  replaced  from  time  to  time.  The  minor 
ditches,  it  is  estimated,  may  cost  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre, 
which  makes  the  total  probable  outlay  to  vary  between  $15 
and  S30  per  acre.  The  simplicity  of  the  irrigating  system 
which  is  practicable  on  the  plains  of  California  is  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  intricacies  which  have  been  developed  in 
Italy  ;  but  space  is  wanting  for  the  development  of  these, 
and  its  practical  value  in  our  own  country  is  doubtful. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  list  of  authorities  appended  to  the 
article  which  precedes  this.  G.  11.  Mendell. 

Ir'ritants.  In  medicine  all  such  agents  are  called  irri- 
tant as  by  contact  with  the  animal  tissues  cause  one  or 
more  of  the  following  effects  :  pain,  increased  flow  of  blood 
to  the  part,  inflammation,  or  active  excitation  of  function, 
as  increase  of  secretion  by  a  gland,  involuntary  muscular 
contraction,  etc.  Such  are,  in  general,  mineral  astringents  ; 
all  substances  chemically  disorganizing  to  the  tissues,  as 
strong  acids,  alkalies,  and  caustic  salts,  like  corrosive  sub- 
limate or  silver  nitrate,  and  certain  vegetable  substances, 
containing  generally  either  an  acrid  resin  or  volatile  oil, 
such  as  mustard,  jalap,  croton  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  squills, 
etc.  Agents  which  excite  the  ''irritability"  of  nerve- 
centres,  like  strychnine,  are  also  sometimes  called  irritant. 
Irritants  do  not  thus  form  a  natural  group  of  medicines, 
but  the  word  "  irritant  "  expresses  a  certain  general  prop- 
erty belonging  in  <lifferent  modes  to  many  distinct  classes 
of  medicinal  agents.  Edward  Curtis. 

Ir'tish,  a  river  of  Northern  Asia,  rises  in  the  Altai 
Mountains,  in  lat.  47°  N.,  Ion.  89°  E.,  flows  in  a  north- 
western direction  through  the  Chinese  province  of  Songaria 
and  the  Russian  governments  of  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk  till  it 
joins  the  Obi,  after  a  course  of  about  1700  miles,  180  N. 
of  the  city  of  Tobolsk.  Its  upper  course  flows  through  the 
best  agricultural  districts  of  .Siberia,  but  its  navigation  is 
much  impeded  by  shoals  and  shifting  sandbars.  It  abounds 
in  fish,  both  salmon  and  sturgeon. 

Ir'vin,  tp.  of  Howard  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1316. 

Ir'viue,  town  of  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Irvine,  near  its  entrance  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  It  has 
several  educational  institutions  of  high  reputation,  large 
sbipbuilding  docks,  and  some  manufactures.     Pop.  6Sfi6. 

Irvine,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Estill  co.,  Ky.,  70  miles  S.  E. 
of  Frankfort,  and  on  the  Kentucky  River.  It  has  1  weekly 
newspaper.      Pop.  224. 

Irvine  (William),  b.  at  Fcrmagh,  Ireland,  Nov.  3, 1741 : 
studied  at  Dublin  University,  and  became  surgeon  of  a 
British  ship  of  war  during  the  French  war,  after  which  he 
came  to  America,  and  settled  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  provincial  convention  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1774;  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  fith  battalion  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line  in  Jan.,  1776;  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Tbree  Rivers,  Canada,  in  June  of  that  year,  and  paroled, 
but  not  exchanged  until  Mav,  177S.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  court-martial  for  the  trial  of  Gen.  Charles  Lee  in 
July,  177S;    appointed  brigadier-general   in   May,  1779; 


served  in  New  Jersey  and  at  the  battle  of  Bull's  Ferry  un- 
der Wayne.  In  1781  he  took  command  of  the  defences  of 
the  N.  W.  frontier,  with  head-quarters  at  Fort  Pitt ;  was 
State  coiuniissioner  for  the  distribution  of  public  lands  to 
the  soldiers  1785;  member  of  old  Congress  17S6-SS,  and 
of  Federal  Congress  1703-95;  took  part  in  the  campaign 
against  the  insurgents  in  the '*  Whiskey  Insurrection  "  in 
1794;  superintendent  of  military  stores  at  Philadelphia 
1801,  and  president  of  the  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Philadelphia 
July  29,  1804. 

Ir'vineton  (Irvine  P.  O.).post-v.  of  Brokenstraw  tp.. 
Warren  c<>.,  Pa.,  on  the  Allegheny  River,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Dunkirk  Allegheny  Valley  and  Pittsburg,  the  Oil 
Creek  and  Allegheny  River,  and  the  Philadelphia  and 
Erie  R.  Rs.,  51  miles  from  Oil  City.  The  Brokenstraw 
Creek  affords  fine  water-power.  There  is  a  foundry,  a 
woollen-factory,  an  oil-refinery,  and  other  manufacturing 
enterprises,  and  an  excellent  sulphur  spring. 

Ir'vin^9  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Montgomery  co..  111.,  on  the 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  72  miles  N.  E.  of  St. 
Louis.     Pop.  751;  of  tp.  1591. 

Irvin^^  post-v.  of  Marshall  eo..  Kan.,  on  the  Central 
branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.R.,90  miles  W.  of  Atchison. 
It  is  finely  situated,  and  is  the  seat  of  Wetmore  Institute 
(Presbyterian). 

Irving,  tp.  of  Barry  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1248. 

Irvins^,  tp.  of  Monongalia  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  276. 

IrviniJ,  post-v,  of  Hanover  tp..  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Lake  Shore  R.  R.,  29  miles  S.  W.  of  Bufi"alo,  and  on 
Cattaraugus  Creek  near  Lake  Eric.  The  mouth  of  the 
creek  constitutes  its  harbor.     Pop.  355. 

IrvinSi  post-tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  828. 

Irving  (Edwahd).     See  Irvint.ites. 

Irving:  (Peter).  M.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  City  Oct.  30, 
1771;  studied  medicine,  but  never  practised;  founded  in 
1802  the  Moriiiii'j  Clironide,  a  Democratic  paper  which  ad- 
vocated the  presidential  candidacy  of  Aar(m  Burr;  trav- 
elled in  Europe  1806-08;  aided  his  brother  Washington  in 
the  earliest  part  of  the  Kuicl-crbocJccr  ;  resided  in  Europe 
1809-36  ;  published  a  novel,  Giovanni  Shoffarro  (New  York, 
1820),  and  d.  at  New  York  June  27,  1S38. 

Irving  (Rev.  Theodore),  LL.D.,  nephew  of  Washing- 
ton Irving,  b.  in  Now  York  in  1809.  and  graduated  at  Co- 
lumbia College  18;>7  :  studied  law  and  literature  in  Europe  : 
was  professor  of  history  and  belles  leftres  in  Geneva  Col- 
lege 1836-39.  and  afterwards  held  a  similar  professorship 
in  the  New  York  Free  Academy;  in  1854  took  orders  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Author  of  Th^  Conqnent 
of  Florida  (1835)  and  The  Fountain  of  Living  Watera 
(1854). 

Irving  (Washington),  LL.D..  b.  in  New  York  City  Apr. 
3, 1783.  was  the  youngest  son  of  William  Irving,  merchant, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had  married  an  English  lady  and 
emigrated  to  America  some  twenty  years  before.  His  older 
brothers,  William  and  Peter,  were  partially  occujiicd  with 
literary  pursuits,  which  naturally  inclined  him  to  follow 
their  example.  His  school  education  was  not  protrat-ted 
beyond  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  began  to  study  law,  but 
his  literary  training  was  acquired  by  the  diligent  perusal 
at  home  of  the  older  English  writers,  his  favorites  being 
Chaucer  and  Spenser.  In  1802.  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he 
made  his  first  literary  venture  by  printing  in  the  columns 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  then  edited  by  his  brother,  Dr. 
Peter  Irvins:.  a  series  of  local  sketches  under  the  noni-de- 
plume  of  '•  Jonathan  Oldstyle."  In  1804,  being  threatened 
with  consumption,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  landed  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  travelled  through  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  and  England,  laying  up  a  rich  store  of  materials 
for  future  use.  Returning  to  New  York  in  Mar..  1806.  he 
quickly  completed  his  legal  studies,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  but  never  practised  the  profession.  Early  in  1807 
he  commenced,  in  connection  with  his  brother  William  and 
James  K.  Paulding,  the  amusing  serial  Sahnafiundi.  which 
had  an  immediate  success,  and  not  only  decided  his  future 
career,  but  long  determined  the  character  of  his  writings. 
In  1808.  with  some  assistance  from  his  brother  Peter,  he 
wrote  Knickerbocker's  Historij  of  Xew  York,  a  serio-comic 
narrative,  and  in  1810  a  biography  of  the  poet  Campbell, 
prefixed  to  an  American  edition  of  his  works.  His  attention 
was  much  absorbed  at  this  time  by  the  interests  of  a  mer- 
cantile business  in  which  he  engaged  with  two  of  his  bro- 
thers. It  was  not  until  181.3-14  that  he  reappeared  in  lit- 
erature as  editor  of  the  Anahciic  Mafjazine,  published  at 
Philadelphia,  for  which  his  own  contribution  was  a  series 
of  biographical  sketches  of  the  naval  heroes  of  the  then 
existing  war  with  Great  Britain.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp   and  military  secretary  of    Gov. 
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Tompkins,  with  the  rank  of  colonel — a  title,  however,  which  ' 
he  never  used.  Early  in  1S1.'>,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  (Ireat  Britain.  "Colonel"  Irvini;  hastened  to 
make  another  tour  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  cn- 
pecling  also  to  visit  the  Continent ;  the  anticipated  plea- 
sure-trip proved  to  be  an  absence  of  seventeen  years  from 
Anierica.  For  two  or  three  years  Irving  was  cugagetl  in 
rambling  through  the  Inited  Kingdom,  without  other  ob- 
ject than  pleasure,  making,  however,  many  literary  friends, 
antl  accumnlnting  that  minute  acquaintance  with  English 
life  which  he  afterwards  turned  to  so  good  account.  About 
the  close  of  LSI"  the  commercial  house  in  which  Irving 
was  a  ]>artner  failed,  and  he  was  thrown  u])0n  his  pen  for 
a  subsistence.  He  sent  the  essays  composing  the  Sketch- 
lltiiil,-  to  Xew  York,  where  they  were  printed  in  pamphlets 
in  ISIS,  over  the  signature  of  *'OenftVey  Crayon."  Some 
of  them  were  reprinted  by  .Terdan  in  the  I.ttfnii-ii  Onzetfc 
of  London,  and  were  so  cordially  received  that,  aided  by 
the  recommendation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  publisher 
Murray  brought  out  the  work  in  g{»od  style  in  1820.  The 
Shftih-ll'fiik  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fortune  and  the  per- 
manent faineof  Irving;  the  legends  of  *SVffy^)/ //o/^tir  and  Hip 
Van  Wtuklf  at  onee  took  rank  as  modern  classics,  while  the 
pictures  of  English  life  and  customs  were  so  genial,  ar- 
tistic, and  withui  so  faithful,  that  they  fairly  took  the  reading 
world  by  storm.  A  new  phenomenon  had  appeared  in  the 
world  of  letters — the  first  American  author  had  gained  an 
honorable  name  in  Albemarle  street  and  Paternoster  Row, 
Hen<-eforth  the  path  of  Irving  was  smooth,  and  his  subse- 
quent writings  apjiearcd  with  rapidity.  lirucrhridi/r  Hall 
was  jinblished  in  1S22;  though  rajiitlly  written,  and  deci- 
dedly unequal  to  the  standard  of  the  Sh'tih-llonl-,  it  was 
well  received,  and  brought  tho  author  £1000.  The  Ttthn 
../  a  Trnrelltr.  published  in  lS2t.  brought  him  £1500. 
Irving  had  spent  three  winters  on  the  Continent,  chiefly  at 
Paris  and  Dresden,  when  in  1S25  his  attention  was  called 
by  his  friend  Alexander  II.  Everett.  American  minister  to 
Spain,  to  N.avarrete's  collection  of  documents  upon  Colum- 
bus and  tho  early  explorers  of  America,  then  appearing  at 
Madrid.  lie  ])rocceded  to  that  capital,  intending  to  make 
a  trnnslatirjn  of  the  work  of  Navarrcte,  but  finding  it  to  be 
rather  a  rich  mine  of  materials  than  a  readable  book,  he 
fortunately  changed  his  plan  and  produced  his  Hivtori/  of 
tJir  l.!/(;  mill  Toi/'i/K'  of  Chn'flopher  Cnhimhiu  (182S),  to 
which  was  added  (18151)  its  continuation,  tho  Companions 
of  C'l/nintiiiH.  The  former  work  is  Irving's  masterpiece  in 
historical  composition;  though  not  exhaustive  in  its  use  of 
the  materials  at  hand,  nor  characterized  by  any  acute  ap- 
preciation of  the  mental,  moral,  and  political  world  in 
which  Columbus  was  reared,  the  work  has  all  the  charm  of 
a  romance  combined  with  the  fidelity  of  a  chronicle.  Its 
reception  in  England  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  that 
Murray  paid  £.'1000  guineas  for  the  copyright,  and  a  gold 
medal  of  tiffy  guineas  was  awarded  him  as  a  prize  given  by 
King  (leorge  IV.forexeellence  in  histitrieal  composition.  In 
lS2S-2i)  Irving  travelled  thriMjgb  the  S.  of  Spain,  and  spent 
three  months  in  tho  ruined  Moorish  palace  of  the  Alham- 
bra  at  (Iranada.  In  the  latter  year  he  published  the  Con- 
r/nral  nf  llvaiiaila,  and  in  1S.",2  Tlir  Alliomhrii.  neither  of 
which  was  quite  as  successful  as  liis  former  works.  Irving 
returned  in  .Inly.  1S2!I,  to  Lonilon,  having  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  secretary  of  legation  in  England.  In  ls;;l 
the  University  of  Oxford  eonferred  n]>on  him  tho  degree 
of  LL.I).  In  1S:!2,  after  seventeen  years' absence,  ho  re- 
turned to  his  nativ<!  land,  where  all  his  books  had  of  course 
been  republished,  and  where  to  bis  European  fame  was 
added  tlic  .Atnerican  element  of  pride  in  an  author  who  bad 
done  h<inor  to  his  native  land.  Irving  was  now  fifty  years 
of  age.  hut  he  jdunged  at  once  into  a  new  series  of  travels 
and  studies  with  all  tho  eagerness  of  youth.  The  same 
year  he  aecnmpanicd  Commissioner  Ellsivortb  in  his  journey 
"for  removing  the  Indian  tribes  to  the  W .  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  inirrateri  his  observations  in  his  Tour  on  the 
Pralriet  (18:!.)),  published  in  the  series  called  tho  Crni/on 
Miiirllnny:  to  which  were  aildeil  in  another  V(dnrao  Ab- 
hoinford  anil  Xfimtrnd  Alihi-i/.  In  18:!ii  he  published  Ah- 
fnria.  a  narrative  of  the  exploration  of  Oregon  by  .■\nierican 
fur-trailcrs  :  in  18.'',7.  tho  Ailimtiini  of  Cojitain  Ilouui-villt ; 
and  in  18:10-11  coulributeil  to  the  h'nirkrih:>rhrr  Mai/nzinit 
a  series  of  nrtieli'S  alterwards  pnblishecl  (Is.',.^)  in  tho  vol- 
ume entitled  irr.//V/C»  /,',»,«(.  In  1SI2.  Irving  rcceiveil  tho 
apjtointnicnt  of  ministi-r  ti»  Spain,  a  post  which  he  filled 
for  four  years,  iluring  which  he  discontinued  authorship, 
and  it  was  not  until  1810  that  he  reprinle.l  with  large 
additions  a  biography  of  Oliver  Ooblsmilh.  furnished  somo 
vcars  befi>ro  to  a  Paris  e.ruion  of  that  author's  writings.  In 
1S.')0  be  published  Mohonol  luol  ln\  ,S',o-cr.«.o-«  (2  vols.). 
He  was  thenceforth  occupied  throughout  his  life  in  his 
vinr/num  opim,  the  /,i/c  <■/  Wimiiiinilon.  of  which  the  first 
volume  appeared  in  IS.').'!,  and  tho  fiflli,  concluding  tho 
work,  in  Aug.,  1859.     In  1818,  at  tho  instance  of  tho  en- 


terprising publisher,  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam,  Irving  had  com- 
menced the  reissue  of  his  works,  with  his  final  corrections, 
the  edition  being  completed  in  ISJfl  in  fifteen  volumes. 
The  success  of  this  undertaking  was  instantaneous,  and  it 
gave  Irving  a  new  lease  of  literary  existence,  not  less  than 
250,000  volumesof  the  republication  having  been  sold  dur- 
ing Irving's  life.  Xo  one  was  more  surprised  at  this  mar- 
vellous renewal  of  old-time  jiopularity  than  the  author 
himself,  who  had  become  in  a  measure  his  own  literary 
descendant  and  the  contemporary  of  a  second  generation 
of  writers.  Irving  resided  during  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  at  Sunnysido  (Tarrytown)  on  the  Hudson,  a  quaint 
pre-Kevolutionary  edifice,  which  has  become  ime  of  the 
shrines  of  American  pilgrimage;  here,  surrounded  by 
friends,  and  enjoying  tho  society  of  a  brolher,  of  nephews, 
and  nieces,  he  passed  an  active  and  honored  age  until  his 
death,  Nov.  28.  1859.  'Washington  Irving  was  never  mar- 
ried ;  an  early  bereavement  was  mourned  by  him  through 
life,  and  the  memory  of  his  betrothed  was  present  on  bis 
deathbed.  Of  the  eharaotcristic  excellences  of  style  which 
made  Washington  Irving  the  most  popular  of  American 
authors  it  would  bo  sniierfluous  here  to  speak.  Though 
his  literary  activity  was  exercised  rather  in  England  than 
in  America,  and  many  of  his  subjects  were  European,  his 
deserved  success  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  his  countrymen, 
who  will  not  allow  his  graceful  productions  to  fall  into  ob- 
livion. PoRTEn  C.  Bliss. 

Irving  (William),  b.  in  New  York  City  Aug.  15.  ITfiG, 
was  brother  of  Washington  Irving:  became  an  Indian 
trader,  residing  at  Johnstown  and  Caughnawaga  on  the 
Mohawk  from  ITS"  to  1791.  In  170.1  ho  married  a  sister 
of  James  K.  Paulding,  and  settled  in  New  York  as  a  mer- 
chant, where  his  extensive  observation  of  the  world,  com- 
bined with  geniality  and  wit,  made  his  house  a  centre  for 
the  best  literary  circle  of  the  metropolis.  Hi.s  poetical  and 
other  contributions  to  Salmaffundi  would,  if  separately 
published,  have  given  him  a  distinct  place  among  American 
humorous  writers,  but  he  seemed  entirely  unambitious  of 
literary  fame.  Ho  was  a  member  of  Ccmgress  1813-19, 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  D.  at  New 
Y'ork  Nov.  9.  1821. 

Ir'vingites,  members  of  the  communion  which  is  called 
by  its  adherents  tho  Catholio  Apostolic  Church.  The  name 
"Irvingites"  was  first  given  in  1831  to  those  who  shared 
the  opinions  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  who  was  b.  at 
Annan,  Dumfriess-shire,  Aug. 4, 1792.  and  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh University  for  tho  Scottish  Presbyterian  ministry. 
no  obtained  no  church  employment  until  ISIO,  when  he  was 
chosen  assistant  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers.  Three 
years  later  ho  acccptetl  a  call  from  a  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation in  London,  where  his  eloquence,  modelled  on  the 
writings  of  Hooker,  Bacon,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  ijttracted 
crowds  of  hearers.  At  that  time  there  was  a  general  relig- 
ious revival,  a  remarkable  reaction  from  the  religious  apathy 
into  which  Christendom  had  gradually  fallen  after  the  ex- 
citement of  the  Reformation  had  died  out.  Most  of  tho 
great  missionary  societies  were  then  founded  ;  ministers  of 
all  sets  spoke  with  new  earnestness:  the  Riblc  was  more 
eagerly  read,  special  attention  being  given  to  its  propheti- 
cal passages.  Among  students  of  prophecy  Edwaril  Irving 
was  distinguished.  In  1825  ho  publisheil  llohijlon  ami  Ih- 
fidclil;/  Forrdoomed,  and  in  tho  following  year  his  transla- 
tion from  tho  Spanish  of  Tiie  Cominq  of  tin-  Mr-iiah  in 
nior;i  and  Ma/full/,  written  by  JIanuel  Lacunza  under  the 
pseudonym  of' lien  Ezra.  In  1828,  Irving  began  to  preach 
the  entire  humanity  of  Christ.  Our  Lord,  ho  declared, 
took  upon  himself  the  body  of  man  as  it  became  after  tho 
fall — mortal,  corruptible,  capable  of  sin.  from  wlTodi  he  was 
kept  only  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  S|iirit  dwiUiug  in  hiiu. 
This  assertion,  wliieh  Irving  himself  regarded  not  as  a  new 
thing,  hut  as  the  ancient  and  natural  belief  of  all  Chris- 
tians, provoked  nmuy  answers  anil  ri-fiitations,  and  caused 
some  stir  in  tho  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1830,  Mary 
Cam]ibell.  a  young  Seotehwomau  who  had  been  earnestly 
praying  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  C,bost.  began  lo  prophesy 
ami  to  speak  with  fervor  in  an  '*  unknown  tongue."  Tho 
same  phenomenon  became  nninil'est  in  other  persons,  and 
in  IS.'il  appeared  in  somo  miiubcrs  of  Irving's  congrega- 
tion. Irving,  at  first  dnublful  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
"gifts,"  soon  owned  them  to  be  from  Cod,  allowed  their 
exercise  in  hii  church,  and  wrote  and  spoke  in  Iheir  de- 
fence. The  prophecies,  which  to  us  who  now  dispassion- 
ately rend  them  appear  nowise  remarkable,  were  in  Eng- 
lish'. The  "  tongue."  which  those  who  uttered  it  supposed 
for  a  while  to  be  the  living  speech  of  some  far-ofi'  country, 
was  pronouneiil  by  pliibilogists  to  be  totally  unlike  any 
known  lai\guage.  That  o]iinion  was  spi'cdily  adopted  even 
hy  believers,  who  came  to  regard  the  "  tongue  "  as  a  supcr- 
natural  sign  of  divine  power,  known  in  the  primitive 
I  Church  ;  and  spoken  of  by  Paul  in  his  First  Epistle  to  tho 
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Corinthians  (xiv,  2).  la  1832,  Irving,  being  accused  of 
heresy,  was  tried  by  the  |Jresbyterj  of  the  Scottish  Church 
in  London,  dcchired  uutit  for  the  ministry,  and  dismissed 
from  the  charge  of  his  congregation.  But  some  of  its 
members  stili  adhered  to  him,  and  with  them  he  removed 
to  Newman  street,  where  a  room,  formerly  the  studio  of 
lienjarain  West,  was  fitted  up  as  a  chapel.  There  a  new 
ritual  was  gradually  arranged  and  a  new  ministry  was 
formed.  In  lS;;:i,  Irving  was  again  tried,  this  time  by  the 
Scottish  nresbyterv  at  Annan,  and  was  finally  cast  out  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Shortly  afterwards  the  apostles 
of  the  Newman  street  congregation  reordaincd  him  as  angel 
or  pastor  of  that  church,  .and  there  he  officiated  until  a 
little  while  before  his  death  at  Glasgow  Dec.  8,  1834.  He 
was  buried  in  Glasgow  cathedral. 

The  new  eommunity  continued  to  prosper.  In  London 
alone  it  soon  numbered  seven  congregations,  among  which 
were  many  persons  of  wenlth  and  position,  and  in  18j3  the 
magnificent  church  in  Gordou  Square  was  opened  with 
miiL'h  religious  ceremony.  The  Catholic  Apostolic  Church 
rejects  the  name  ''Irvingite,''  and  denies  that  Irving  was 
its  founder,  declaring  also  that  it  is  wrong  to  call  a  church 
after  any  leader,  however  excellent.  Its  special  mission, 
says  one  of  its  pastors  with  whom  the  writer  has  corre- 
sponded on  this  subject,  is  '*  the  gathering  and  perfecting 
in  one  in  Christ,  the  whole  body  of  God's  election,  living 
and  dead,  out  of  all  nations,  to  reign  with  Christ  ia  the 
world  to  come."  It  has  a  fourfold  ministry — apostles, 
prophets,  evangelists,  and  angels  or  pastors.  The  apostles, 
twelve  in  number,  form  the  chief  ruling  power,  and  are 
appointed  to  no  special  churches,  but  watch  over  all.  They 
ordain  per.-^ons  called  to  the  ministry,  and  lay  their  hands 
on  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Through  the  prophets  God  is  believed  to  de- 
clare his  will  to  the  Church.  The  evangelists,  as  the  name 
imi)lics,  preach  the  (Tospel  of  Christ  and  declare  his  speedy 
coming.  An  angel  or  pastor  is  set  over  each  church,  and 
with  him  are  associated  elders,  prophets,  and  evangelists, 
who  aid  him  in  governing  and  ministering  to  the  congre- 
gation. There  are  also  deacons,  sub-deacons,  and  deacon- 
esses, chosen  by  the  people.  The  communion  is  adminis- 
tered every  Lord's  day,  and  also  during  the  week.  In  largo 
congregations  the  first  and  last  hours  of  each  day  (count- 
ing from  0  A.  M.  to  6  p.  m.)  are  set  apart  for  public  wor- 
ship, and  at  those  services  a  liturgy  is  used,  taken  from  the 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Anglican  rituals.  But  there  are  also 
frequent  meetings  for  extempore  prayer,  when  women,  and 
even  children,  are  allowed  to  speak.  Confession,  as  a  means 
of  relieving  the  mind,  is  encouraged,  but  is  not  obligatory. 
Sick  persons  are  anointed  with  oil  (James  v.  141,  but  the 
motive  of  this  ceremony  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
"  extreme  unction,"  with  which  some  writers  have  identi- 
fied it.  \  lamp,  regarded  as  symbolical  of  the  Divine 
Presence,  is  kept  always  burning  before  the  altar.  Incense, 
candles,  and  rich  vestments  are  used,  also  with  a  symb-d- 
ical  meaning.  Each  member  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church  devotes  to  it  one-tenth  of  his  income,  besides  occa- 
sional gifts.  It  has  in  London  seven  churches,  with  sev- 
eral thousand  communicants,  and  others  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  also  in  many  European  countries, 
tlie  British  colonies. and  the  U.  S.  The  writer  has  applied 
to  the  head  of  a  Catholic  Apostolic  congregation  in  London 
for  exact  information  as  to  the  aggregate  number  of  com- 
municants, but  from  his  reply  it  appears  that  no  general 
statistics  have  been  published,  though  "each  angel  knows 
the  number  of  his  own  flock,  and  the  apostles  have  full  in- 
formation of  everything."  (See  The  Lifeof  Edicard  Trcing, 
by  .Mrs.  01iphant"(2  vols.,  London,  lS62,'Svo);  The  Orig- 
inrtl  Oonstitutiou  uf  the  Church,  and  its  Res(orat!o)t,hyB.e\'. 
Jubal  Hodges  (London,  18()4,  Svo):  The  Catholic  Apoa- 
iidir.  Church,  by  Kev.  W.  W.  Andrews  (London,  1SG7,  Svo) ; 
Edivard  Irvin;/  and  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  by  Rev. 

J.  S.  Davenport  (New  York).  Janet  Tuckey. 

Ir'vinsrton,  post-tp.  of  Kossuth  co.,  Xa.     Pop.  605. 

Irvingtoii,  post-v.  of  Clinton  tp.,  Essex  co.,  N.  J.,  on 
the  Passaic  Valley  and  Peapack  R.  R.,  3  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Newark. 

Irvington,  post-v.  of  Greenburg  tp.,  "Westchester  co., 
N.  v.,  ou  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Hudson  River  R.  R., 
22  miles  N.  of  New  York,  and  nearly  opposite  Piermont. 
The  residence  of  the  late  Washington  Irving  waa  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

Ir'w'in,  county  of  S.  Central  Georgia.  Area,  700  square 
miles.  It  is  level  and  sandy,  and  chiefly  covered  with  pine 
forests.  Some  wool  and  grain  are  produced,  but  only  a 
very  small  pnrt  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation.  Cap. 
Irwinville.     Pop.  1837. 

Irwin,  tp.  of  Brown  co..  Kan.     Pop.  2300. 

Irwin,  tp.  of  Venango  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1489. 


Irwin,  a  b.  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.,  in  North  Hunt- 
ington tp.,  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  (Ikwin's  Station 
P.  0.).     Pop.  833. 

Irwin  (Jared),  b.  in  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C,  in  1750; 
moved  with  his  parents  when  a  boy  to  Burke  co.,  Ga. ;  took 
an  active  part  in  the  cause  of  independence  during  the 
Revolutionary  war;  was  a  member  of  the  first  legislature 
of  Georgia  after  independence  was  achieved;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  convention  which  ratified  the  Constitution 
of  the  U.  S.  of  17J>7;  was  governor  of  the  State  17yr)-9S, 
and  again  1600-00.  He  was  president  of  the  State  con- 
vention that  formed  the  constitution  of  179^.  It  was  his 
honor  as  governor  in  179G  to  sign  the  act  abrogating  the 
famous  Yazoo  fraud,  which  had  been  perpetrated  by  a  pre- 
vious corrupt  legislature.  D.  at  Union  Hill,  Washington 
CO.,  Ga..  IMar.  1,  ISIS.  A  monument  to  his  mcmpry  stands 
in  the  court-house  square  at  Sandersville,  Ga. 

A.  H.  Stephens. 

Irwin  (John-),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Apr.  15,  18;i2.  in  Ponnsy]. 
vania  ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Sept.  9,  1S47; 
became  a  passed  midshipman  in  lSo3,  a  lieutenant  in  1855, 
a  lieutenant-commander  in  1SG2,  a  commander  in  ISOO. 
Served  in  the  T'.  S.  frigate  Wabash  at  the  battle  of  Port 
Royal,  and  with  a  detachment  of  officers  and  seamen  of 
that  vessel  took  part  in  the  bombardment  and  capture 
of  Fort  Pulaski.  Highly  commended  for  "  earnestness  and 
bravery.  *  Foxhall  A.  Pauker. 

Ir'winton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  AViikinson  co.,  Ga.,  3  miles 
from  Mclntyre,  a  station  on  the  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  241. 

Ir'winvillc,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Irwin  co.,  Ga.,  36  miles 
P.  W.  from  Chauncey  (or  Eastmon),  a  station  on  the  Macon 
and  Brunswick  R.  R. 

Is  [Gr.  'U,  now  ///>],  an  important  city  of  ancient  Baby- 
Ionia,  eight  days'  journey  X.  of  Babylon,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Euphrates.  The  name  signifies  bitumen,  and  that 
material  was  carried  thence  to  Babylon  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  site  has  been  identified  by  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions. 

I'saac  [Hcb.,  **  laughter"],  the  only  son  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarth  Abraham  by  Sarah  his  wife,  b.  (2003  B.  c.)  in  the 
extreme  old  age  of  both  his  parents,  in  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
promise.  For  his  sake  Ishmael,  his  half-brother,  was  thrust 
out  into  the  wilderness  with  Hagar,  his  mother,  a  bond- 
woman or  slave.  Later,  the  lad  Isaac  was  ofl"cred  by  his 
father  as  a  sacrifice  on  Mount  IMoriah,  in  obedience  to  the 
divine  command,  but  Isaac's  life  was  spared  in  consequence 
of  a  heavenly  interposition.  When  forty  years  of  age  I^aac 
married  RebeUah,  his  kinswoman  (2023  c,  c.).  who  bore 
him  twin  sous,  Esau  (or  Edom)  and  Jacob  (afterwards 
called  L'^rael).  The  former  was  the  first-born  and  the  fa- 
vorite of  his  father,  but  Jacob,  by  the  aid  of  his  mother, 
obtained  the  birthright.  Isaac  d.  at  Hebron  (1883  B.  c. ), 
aged  ISO  years.  He  was  a  man  of  gentle  nature,  a  nomadic 
herdsman  of  devout  and  blameless  life. 

Isaac  I.,  Comnenus,  a  Byzantine  emperor,  descended 
from  the  family  of  Comnenus.  but  was  educated  by  the  em- 
peror Basil  II.,  and  raised  to  the  throne  in  1057  by  a  con- 
spiracy. Being  prostrated  by  a  violent  fever,  he  abdicated 
in  Itlj'.t.  retired  to  a  monastery,  and  d.  there  in  lOOl. 

Isaac  II,,  Angelus,  a  Byzantine  emperor,  descended 
from  the  family  of  Comnenus.  and  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  a  revolution  in  llS.j.  In  119J  his  brother,  Alexis  IIL, 
compelled  him  to  abdicate  and  deprived  him  of  his  sight, 
but  in  1203  the  crusaders  once  more  placed  him  on  the  im- 
perial throne,  whence  he  again  was  driven  in  1204  by  Ale.\is 
Bucas,  who  put  him  to  death. 

I'saac  (Bamel),  b.  at  Caythorpe.  Lincolnshire,  Eng., 
July  7,  1778;  joined  the  Weslcyan  conference  in  1800,  and 
d.  Mar.  31,  1834.  He  was  noted  as  a  controversialist,  be- 
ing called  "  the  polemic  Baniel,"  and  published  many  vol- 
umes, chiefly  on  theology.  His  collected  works  were  issued 
in  London  in  3  vols.,  1S28. 

I'saac  Levi'ta,  b.  at  AVet/dar,  Germany,  in  l.')15;  be- 
came one  of  the  most  celebrated  Jewish  rabbis  of  his  time, 
but  with  his  son  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  lo4G  : 
became  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldce  at  Louvain.  and 
in  15.51  took  the  corresponding  chair  at  Cologne.  Author 
of  Drfenftio  Veritatis  HchrtFfr  Sacrarum  Srripiurarunt  (  1  559). 
Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Oramrnnr  (1553),  Mrditationes 
fJrhrnirte  in  nrfem  graniniaticfim  (1558).  and  other  excel- 
lent grammatical  and  philological  works,  besides  transla- 
tions, etc.  After  conversion  he  took  the  name  of  John 
Isaac  Levi.     The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

Is'abel,  tp.  of  Fulton  co..  HI.     Pop.  715. 

Isabella,  port  on  the  N.  coast  of  Santo  Dominp-o,  3G 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Santiago.  It  was  so  called  by  Colum- 
bus, who  in  1493  established  here  the  first  European  set- 
tlement in  the  New  World,  some  ruins  of  which  arc  still 
visible. 
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Isaberia*  county  of  the  N.  central  portion  of  the 
southern  peniusula  of  Michigan.  Area,  570  square  miles. 
It  is  generally  level  and  well  timbered.  Grain  and  pota- 
toes are  staple  products.     Cap.  Mt.  Pleasant.    Pop.  4113. 

Isabella,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Worth  eo.,  Ga.,  on  the  Bruns- 
wick and  Albany  K.  K.,  IS  miles  E.  of  Albany.     Pop.  54. 

Isabella,  Ip.  of  Isabella  eo.,  Mich.     Pop.  56. 
Isabella  I.,  tiik  Catholic  [Sp.  /s^i^'/].  b.  at  Madrigal,  ! 
Old  Ciistile,  Apr.  22,  1151,  daughter  of  Jr>lin  11..  king  of    : 
Castile,    by  his   second   queen,   Isaljella   of  Portugal,   and  i 
sister  to  lienry  IV..  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  HJI,   \ 
when  she  was  but  three  years  of  age.     She  was  brought  up   I 
by  her  mother  in  the  obscure  village  of  Arevalo,  receiving  i 
an  education  largely  tinged  with  the  ascetic  bigotry  of  the  , 
age.     The  insurrection  which  broke  out   in   1404  against 
Henry,  alleging  the   illegitimacy   of   his  infant   daughter 
Juana  (called  'Ma  Beltraueja,"  fr<»m  the  name  of  her  sup- 
posed father),  and  raising  to  the  throne  (14G5)  his  brother  , 
Alfonso,  first  gave  political   importance  to  the  person  of    j 
Isabella  as  a  not  improbable  heir  to  both  her  rival  brothers,    i 
On  the  death  of  Alfonso  in  MOS,  Henry  regained  the  throne, 
but  experienced  armed  resistance  from  tho  former  partisans 
of  Alfonso,  who  offered  to  proclaim  Isabella  queen.     She 
refused  the  proposal,  but  consented  to  allege  her  claims  to 
the  succession  against  those  of  tho  infant  princess,  and  tho 
civil  war  was  terminated,  with  tho  sanction  of  the  Cortes, 
by  Henry's  promise  to  rej)udia(o  his  queen  and   her  off- 
spring,  and  recognition   of   Isabella   as    immediate    heir. 
During  this  troubled  interval  intrigues  had  been  rife  for 
the  disposal  of  Isabella's  hand,  which  had  first  of  all  been 
unsuccessfully  sought  for  F(?rdinand  of  Aragon,  her  des- 
tined husband.  At  the  ago  of  eleven  she  had  been  betrothed 
to  Prince  Carlos  of  Aragon  (brother  of  Ferdinand),  wha 
soon  died  by  poison,  and  two  years  later  Henry  had  prom- 
ised her  hand   to   Alfonso  of  Portugal.     Isabella  having 
energetically  refused  to   sanction   this  agreement,    Henry 
next  endeavored  to  compel  hor  to  marry  the  marquis  of 
Villena  (who  d.  in  14GS),  and  after  the  peace  of  1408  re- 
turned to  his  earlier  project  in  behalf  of  the  Portuguese 
prince.    AVhilc  these  intrigues  were  going  ou  overtures  bad 
been  made  directly  to  Isabella  herself  liy  her  cousin  Fer- 
dinand of  Ara-^on,   which    siie   accepted    in    spite    of   her 
brother's  threats  of  imprisonment.     The  articles  of  settle- 
ment were  signed  at  Cervera  (Jan.  7,  14G9).  guarantying 
to  Isal>ella  the  exercise  of  hor  sovereign  rights  in  Castile. 
Henry  endeavored  to  seize  upon  his  sister's  person,  but  she 
took   refuge   in   Valladolid,   under  the    protection    of  her 
staunch  and  powerful  i)artisaus,  tho  admiral  of  Castile  and 
the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  primato  of  Castile.  This  prelate, 
in  order  to  expedite  the  union,  produced  a  papal  dispensa- 
tion from  the  impediment  of  consanguinity  (which  ultimate- 
ly proved  to  have  been  fabricated  liy  him),  and  Ferdinand, 
traversing  Northern   Castile   in  disguise,    was   married  to 
Isabella  at  Valladolid  O-Jt.  19,   MG'J.     Henry,  enraged  at 
this  resistance  to  his  mandates,  declared  that  by  marrying 
against  his  constmt  Isiibcllii  hud  forfeited  lier  rights,  again 
proclaimed  his  infant  daughter  heir  to  the  throne,  taking, 
along  with  the  queen,  an  oath  to  her  legitimacy,  and  be- 
trothed tho  iiif<tnt>t  to  a  French  prince,  the  duke  of  Gui- 
enne,  brother  of  Louis  XI.     The  parliwans  of  Isabella  in 
Northern   Castile  stoutly   maintained  her  claims,    and    in 
147.'i,    Henry  again   found   himself  obliged,   for   liis   own 
security,  to  negotiate  with  his  sister.     They  were  publicly 
reconciled  at  Segovia  amid   great    rejoicings,  an<l   Henry 
dying  soon  after,  Isabella  was  proclaimed  (jueen  of  Castile 
Dec.  n,  1474.   Most  of  the  nobility  at  oueo  recognized  her, 
but  a  few,  aide<l  by  Alfonso  of  Porlugal,  asserted  by  arms  tho 
claims  of  the  infnntn  Juana,  now  betrothed  to  that  prince. 
Isabella  took  an  active  part  in  tliis  war.  (sneoaraging  her 
troops  by  her  presence  an<i  by  an   unwearied  attention  to 
their  needs;  it  was  not  until  1'17'J  that  this  source  of  dis- 
quietutlo  was  removed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  accordance 
with  which  Juana,  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  had 
retired  (o   Portugal,  took  tho  veil  at  i'oimbra.  where  she 
survived  until   15110.     Meanwhile  the  prinee-cons<»rt,  who 
had  received  tho  honorary  title  of  king  of  Castile,  succeeded 
lu   the   throne  of  Aragon   as  Ferdinanrl  V.    in  Jan.,  1470, 
thus  effecting  a  virtiuil   union   between  the  two  principal 
states  of  the  Iberian  peniusubi,  which  was  consolidated  in 
tho  succeeding  reign  of  Charles  V.,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  modern  Snanisli  history.     One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the 
reign  of   Isabella  was  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition 
in  Castile  (Jan.  2,  14S1)  ;  in  the  same  year  eommeneed  (hat 
final    warfare    with    tho    Moors    of    <!r;iiiada    which    only 
ended  ten  yarn  later  by  tin'  extinction  of  Ih'-ir  sovereignty 
in  1  r.t2.    On  this  occasion  Fenlinanfl  and  Isabella  received 
from  tho  popotho  title  of"  Catholic  sovereigns,"  by  which 
they  are  distinctively  known   In  history.     The  hrtnors  of 
tho  Moorish  war  belongi-d  of  right  ehielly  to  Isabella,  who 
had  pcrsctnally  directed  tho  operations,  submitting  for  years 


to  all  the  inconveniences  of  campaign  life.  Besides  tho 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  another  dark  slain  rests 
upon  the  memory  of  Isabella — the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Castile:  both  acts  may  be  palliated,  but  not  justified. 
by  the  prevailing  bigotry  of  the  times  and  the  prc.^^- 
sure  of  the  papal  court.  Isabella's  chief  title  to  fame 
rests  upon  tho  well-known  part  she  took  in  ])romoting 
the  great  project  of  Columbus,  and  in  the  New  World,  at 
least,  her  memory  will  be  immortal.  She  was  beautiful  in 
person,  of  pleasing  manners  and  kindly  heart,  tliough  of 
inflexible  will:  ambitious  and  proud,  though  devout  ;  had 
considerable  learning  and  political  ability;  was  a  loving 
wife,  and  is  justly  revered  by  Spaniards  as  the  purest  glory 
oftheir  royal  annals.  She  d.  Nov.  20.  1504,  at  Medina  del 
Campo.  and  at  her  own  desire  was  buried  in  the  Franciscan 
monastery  at  Granada.  She  had  five  children — Isabella, 
who  married  Prince  Emanuel  of  Portugal;  .lobn  (Juan), 
who  d.  in  1407,  aged  20;  Juana,  afterwards  called  L'l  Lvca, 
or  *' the  Mad,"  who  married  Philip  of  Austria  and  was 
the  mother  of  Charles  V. ;  Maria,  who  married  Kmanuel  of 
Portugal  after  her  sister's  death:  and  Catharine  (Catalina), 
known  in  Knglish  history  as  the  unfortunate  queen  of 
Henry  VIIT.  and  mother  of  Mary  Tudor.  (For  the  volumi- 
nous literature  relating  to  the  reign  of  Isaliella,  see  Pres- 
cott's  masterly  Jiistttvy  of  the  fiiigii  of  Fcrdinuixi  uml  ha- 
heUa  the.  Cntholi'cf  in  which  copious  bibliograjdiieal  refer- 
ences may  be  found.)  PoitTKit  C.  Bliss. 

Isabella  II.,  Luisa,  of  Spain,  b.  at  Madrid  Oct.  10, 
IS.'iO.  succeeded  her  father  Ferdinand  VII.  in  183IJ,  under 
the  guardianship  of  her  mother;  but  war  at  once  broke 
out,  the  followers  of  Don  Carlos  asserting  that  the  Salic 
law,  whicli  had  been  the  rule  of  succession  in  the  Bourbon 
family  in  France,  also  held  good  for  Spain.  The  first  Car- 
list  war  lasted  till  1S40  with  varying  fortunes.  In  1S43 
she  was  declared  of  age;  married  her  cousin,  Don  Fran- 
cisco, in  1S46,  and  after  a  reign  disturbed  by  many  violent 
revolutions  she  was  deposed  in  1  SOS,  and  in  IS 70  abdicated 
in  favor  of  her  son,  who  in  1875  succeeded  as  Alfonso  XII., 
the  short  reign  of  Amadeus  and  the  attempted  republic 
having  intervened.     Isabella  was  very  unpopular  in  Spain. 

Is'abey  (Eugene  Louis  OABitiKL),  b.  in  Paris  July  22, 
1S04,  son  of  Jean  Baptiste  Isabcy.  He  has  painted  The 
Hurricnne  before  Dieppe,  The  J'art  of  ])nti/cir/ce,  The  liat- 
tle  of  the  Texel,  V'icic  of  Bonfot/nc,  The  Alvhemint,  Cere- 
viouy  in  the  Church  at  helft.  The  liurninij  of  the  Steamer 
Austria  (1850),  The  Tnvptation  of  St.  Anthony.  He  has 
received  three  first  medals,  the  decoration  of  tho  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  was  elected  an  ofiicer  Jan.  22,  1852. 

O.    B.    FUUTUINCIIAM. 

Isabey  (Jean  Baptiste),  b.  at  Nancy  Apr.  1 1, 17tf7  :  d. 
Apr.  IS,  ISjj;  studied  under  David,  but  nuvde  the  paint- 
in""  of  portraits  a  profession  ;  was  a  favorite  of  Nnpoleon 
I,  and  court-painter.  The  marshals,  princes,  and  dignita- 
ries of  the  First  Empire,  witli  the  chief  personages  of  Eu- 
rope, sat  to  him.  At  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander he  visited  the  Russian  court.  His  pictures  had  great 
celebrity.  The  pieces  in  which  many  ])ersonagcs  are 
grouped  together,  as  in  the  Tablcnn  den  Murechcawx  and 
tho  Conference  at  Vienna^  almost  rise  to  (he  dignity  of  his- 
torical painting.  0.  B.  Fhothincham. 

Isir'iis,  b.  at  Chalcis  in  Greece,  flourished  in  tlie  first 
half  of  the  fourth  century  u.  <\  ;  went  to  Athens  while 
young,  composed  orations,  and  founded  a  scliool  of  rheto- 
ric, in  which  Demostheucs  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil. 
Ho  was  one  of  the  so-called  ten  Attic  orators  :  fi4  orations 
were  ascribed  to  him,  of  which  11  are  extant,  all  relating 
to  disputecl  inheritances:  they  are  given  in  the  ttratoiri 
Attiei  of  Bekker  and  others,  ancl  separately  by  Sehiinnxnn 
((ireifswald,  IHiil),  and  have  been  translated  into  English 
by  Sir  William  Jimes  (London,  1794). 

iHai'ah  (Ileb,  )V>»/i«i/a/i.  "  saved  by  tho  Lord"],  the 
Esaias  of  tho  New  Testament,  one  of  the  jirincipal  or 
greater  prophets  of  the  Hebrews.  According  tii  eh.  vi.  1. 
Isaiah  received  his  pro])iietieal  calling  in  the  year  in  which 
King  U/.ziah  died  (7.'>9l.  He  lived  at  least  until  after  tho 
invasion  of  Judah  by  Sennacherib,  This  event  took  plneo, 
according  to  tho  ordinary  chronology,  in  714.  but  Assyrian 
investigations  show  that  it  took  place  in  701-00.  (See 
Lenormant's  IliMtory  of  the  Eo»t.  Eng.  cd..  i.  :t9(».)  Thus, 
his  activity  extended  over  sixty  years.  Tradition  even 
asserteil  that  ho  was  sawn  asunder  in  the  perceeulion« 
under  Manassch  (ef.  Ileb.  ii.  'M).  He  was  nmrried  and 
had  children.  Durini;  his  lifetime  ho  pronounced  the  word 
of  Jehovah  on  every  important  occasion.  Ho  wu8  tho 
greatest  of  all  the  prophets  for  tho  vigor  of  his  eloquence 
and  tho  strength  of  his  faith.  His  divine  oracles  being 
despised,  ho  reduced  them  lo  writing,  us  probably  Hosca. 
Joel,  and  Amos  had  already  done.  Primarily,  (hey  were 
discnurses  adapted  for  immediate  and  po|Mibir  elTcct.  Pre- 
i  diction  appears  in  them  only  as  a  warning  of  conHcquonccs, 
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a  promise  of  the  favor  of  God  and  a  secure  and  happy  fu- 
ture if,  or  when,  the  true  kingdom  of  righteousness  should 
be  established  in  Israel  (Messianic  prophecies).  A  ques- 
tion first  raised  bj  Koppe  about  100  years  ago,  respecting 
the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  book,  is  still  in  dispute 
among  biblical  critics,  many  affirming  the  oneness  of  au- 
thorship of  the  whole  book,  and  many  claiming  that  chaps, 
xl.-lxvi.  must  have  been  written  by  another  person  than 
penned  the  preceding  chapters.  The  uimin'muiis  testimony 
of  .Jewish  and  Christian  tradition  affirms  the  former  view. 
So  also  does  the  use  apparently  made  of  the  Later  chapters 
of  the  book  by  Jeremiah  {x.  1-15;  v.  25;  xxv.  31),  Eze- 
kiel  (xxiii.  40,  4]),  and  Zephaniah  (ii.  15:  iii.  10).  The 
decree  of  Cyrus  in  Ezra  i.  2-4  is  plainly  founded  upon  Isa. 
(xliv.  28;  xlv,  1,  1.3),  and  accredits  Josephus's  statement 
{Ant.,  xi.  1.2)  that  the  .Jews  showed  Cyrus  Isaiah's  predic- 
tions of  him.  The  New  Testament  also  quotes  prophecies 
found  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  and  attaches  to  them 
Isaiah's  name.  J.  H.  Seelye. 

Isambert'  (Francois  Andre),  b.  at  .Aunay,  France, 
Nov.  oO,  1792 ;  after  brilliant  classical  and  legal  studies  at 
the  College  de  France,  became  one  of  the  king's  counsel  in 
1SI8,  and  gained  a  great  reputation  at  the  bar  as  the  chief 
defender  of  the  rights  of  the  free  people  of  color  of  the 
French  West  Indies;  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  1830-48;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  French 
Geographical  Society  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery,  of  which  latter  he  was  long  the  secretary  ;  ed- 
ited 1820-27  the  annual  volume  of  modern  laws ;  published 
(with  other  writers)  the  vast  collection  of  ancient  French 
legislation  (1822  seq.,  29  vols.),  a  Maiuial  for  the  PnbUdet 
and  Stntesman  (4  vols.,  1826) ;  The  Rclhjioiu  Condition  of 
France  and  Europe  (1844),  a  Uintor;/  of  Justinian  (1856)  ; 
translated  the  complete  works  of  Flavins  Josephus  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusobius  ;  and  wrote  a  large  work 
on  the  History  of  the  Origin  of  Christianity,  besides  con- 
tributing to  many  periodicals  and  writing  numerous  articles 
for  Didot's  Noueelle  Eiographie  Genfrale.  D.  at  Paris 
Apr.  13,  1857. 

Isan'ti,  county  in  the  E.  of  Minnesota.  Area,  about 
430  square  miles.  The  surface  is  diversified.  Grain  and 
potatoes  are  the  staple  products.  Cap.  Oxford.  Pop.  2035. 
Isanti,  post-tp.  of  Isanti  co.,  Minn.,  12  miles  from 
North  Branch,  on  the  Lake  Superior  and  Minnesota  R.  R. 
Pop.  458. 

I'sar,  or  I'ser,  a  river  of  Germany,  rises  in  Tyrol, 
enters  Bavaria,  and  flows  after  a  course  of  105  miles  into 
the  Danube.     Munich  is  situated  on  its  b.ank. 

I'satin  [Gr.  Iwins,  "  woad  "],  (CsHsNOa).  an  interesting 
body  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  or  chromic  acid  on  in- 
digo. Several  other  bodies  arc  obtained  from  isatin  by  the 
action  of  ammonia,  potassic  hydrate,  etc. 

Isau'ria,  district  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  between 
Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  Cilicia,  and  Pisidia,  was  in  ancient 
times  in  ill  repute  for  the  fierceness  and  daring  rapacity  of 
its  inhabitants.  In  78  b.  c.  it  was  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
but  when  in  the  fourth  century  A.  D.  the  Isaurians  united 
with  the  Cilicians,  they  became  a  formidable  enemy  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  and  two  of  their  race  occupied  the  Byz- 
antine throne — Zeno  from  474  to  491,  and  Leo  III.  from 
V17  to  741. 

Is'chia  [Gr.  Pithecusa  ;  Lat.  ^Ennrial,  a  mountainous 
island  of  igneous  origin,  about  24  square  miles  in  e.xtent, 
and  situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  Naples.  This 
island,  originally  peopled  from  Asia  Minor,  is  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the 
variety  .and  excellence  of  its  fruits.  Monte  Epomeo,  the 
highest  point  of  Ischia,  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a 
volcano  surrounded,  like  Etna,  with  small  craters,  and  its 
eruptions  have  often  caused  great  damage.  The  island  has 
also  suffered  severely  from  earthquakes.  The  mineral 
waters  of  Ischia  are  very  celebrated,  and  the  perfection  of 
the  climate  is  an  additional  advantage  for  invalids  suffer- 
ing from  rheumatism  and  other  similar  affections.  Pop. 
in  1874,  24,000.  ' 

I'schI,  town  of  Austria,  in  the  province  of  Upper  Aus- 
tria, at  the  confluence  of  the  Ischl  and  the  Traun.  It  is  a 
small  town,  with  only  3000  inhabitants,  but  its  charming 
situation,  its  saline  and  sulphur  springs,  and  the  presence 
during  several  weeks  each  summer  of  the  Austrian  court 
and  a  great  number  of  the  .\ustrian  nobility,  have  made  it 
one  of  the  most  elegant  and  aristocratic  bathing-places  in 
Europe. 

Ischu'a,  post-tp.  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.  It  has  valu- 
able quarries  of  building-stone.     Pop.  872. 

I'seghem,  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  West  Flan- 
ders, 7  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Courtrai,  has  a  large  trade  in 
cattle,  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  hats,  thread,  ribbons, 
etc.,  breweries  and  tanneries.     Pop.  7955. 


Ise'o  Lake,  in  Northern  Italy,  15  miles  long,  2i  miles 
broad,  is  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  surroundings.  It 
sends  its  waters  to  the  Po  through  the  Oglio. 

Isere,  department  of  South-eastern  France,  on  the 
Rhone  and  its  affluent,  the  Isere.  Area,  3163  square 
miles.  Pop.  575,784.  The  northern  and  western  parts 
are  level,  but  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  are  covered 
with  majestic  mountains,  of  which  Mount  Olan  is  12,604 
feet  high.  The  department  is  rich  in  minerals.  Copper, 
lead,  iron,  and  coal  are  mined;  gold  and  silver  are  found. 
The  wine  of  these  regions  is  superior.     Cap.  Grenoble. 

I'serlolin,  town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  on  the 
Kalle.  It  has  large  manufactures,  especially  of  iron  and 
bronze  ware.     Pop.  15,763. 

Iser'nia,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Campobasso.  It  was  a  Samnite  city,  and  remains  of  the 
polygonal  walls,  as  well  as  of  very  ancient  temples,  sepul- 
chres, etc.,  still  exist.  The  old  aqueduct,  hewn  for  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  through  solid  rock,  still  supplies  the  town 
with  water  and  with  water-power.  Isernia  occupies  a 
commanding  position  on  a  mountainous  ridge  about  24 
miles  W.  of  the  town  of  Campobasso,  and  the  population 
(9066  in  1874)  is  chiefly  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of 
hemp,  linen,  paper,  earthenware,  etc.,  and  in  dressing 
parchment  and  other  leathers. 

Ish'im,  or  Ischim,  a  large  river  of  Siberia,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Tobolsk,  flows  N.  700  miles  through  a  sterile 
region,  and  enters  the  Irtish  120  miles  >^.  E.  of  Tobolsk. 
On  its  banks  are  the  important  towns  of  Ishim  and  Petro- 
paulovsk. 

Ish'mael,  the  son  of  .\brah!im  and  Ilagar,  the  Egyp- 
tian handmaid  of  Sarah,  was  ex]>elled.  together  with  his 
mother,  from  his  home  when  Sarah  gave  birth  to  Isaac. 
The  Bedouin  tribes  of  Northern  Arabia,  occupying  the  re- 
gion between  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
are  said  to  descend  from  Ishmael,  and  possess  many  Ish- 
maelitic  traditions. 

Ishpem'ina:,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Marquette  co.,  Mich. 
It  has  a  national  bank,  and  extensive  iron-mines,  or  rather 
iron-quarries,  whose  ore  is  of  the  very  best  quality.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  Scandinavians.  The  town  is  on  the 
Marquette  Houghton  and  Ontonagon  R.  R.,  16  miles  W.  of 
Marquette.     Pop.  6103. 

Is'idore  of  Charax,  a  native  of  Charax  on  the  Tigris, 
near  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  a  distinguished  geographer  of 
the  first  century  A.  D.  His  Parthian  Itinerary,  portions 
of  which  are  extant,  is  an  important  source  of  information 
upon  Asiatic  geography  ;  it  was  printed  by  Hcischel  (1600), 
Hudson  (1703),  and  Miller  (Paris,  1839)  in  their  collections 
of  the  minor  Greek  geographers. 

Isidore   of  Seville,   or  Isidorus   Hispalensis, 

b.  at  Cartagena  between  560  and  570  ;  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Seville  about  600;  and  d.  Apr.  4,  636.  By  establishing 
schools,  and  by  harmonizing  the  moral  and  doctrinal  sys- 
tem of  Christianity  with  the  habits  and  institutions  of  the 
various  races  which  at  that  time  composed  the  Ilispano- 
Gothic  kingdom,  he  became  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  Church  of  Spain;  and  his  fame  and  authority  were 
not  confined  to  Spain  alone.  He  presided  over  the  second 
Council  of  Seville  (619).  and  over  the  Council  of  Toledo 
(633).  His  works,  which  form  an  encyclopjedia  of  the  know- 
ledge of  his  time,  were  collected  and  edited  by  Perez  and 
Grial  (Madrid,  1778),  by  Arevalo(Rome,  1797-1803),  and 
by  the  Abbe  .Migne  (P.aris,  1862,  8  vols.). 

Isidorian  Decretals.     See  Decretals,  False. 

I'siiiglass,  a  Gelatine  (which  see)  prepared  from  the 
swim-bladder  of  various  sturgeons  (Aclpenser)  and  other 
fish,  such  as  the  cod.  the  weak-fish  ( Otolithns  recalls),  and 
the  hake  {Gadus  merluccius).  It  is  used  in  preparing  jel- 
lies, confections,  blanc-mange,  gum-drops,  etc. ;  in  fining 
wines  and  liquors;  as  a  test  for  tannic  acid:  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  court-plaster;  as  a  size  for  delicate  fabrics,  etc. 
The  coarser  kinds  (fish-glues)  are  used  in  various  cements. 
**, Japanese  isinglass"  is  prepared  from  a  seaweed.  Com- 
mercial isinglass  comes  from  Russia,  Brazil,  the  U.  S.,  and 
other  countries. 

I^sis,  an  Egyptian  goddess  named  Hes,  daughter  of  Seb 
or  Cronos,  and  Nut  or  Rhea,  sister  and  wife  of  Osiris,  and 
locally  one  of  the  tetrad  of  Abydos,  which  consisted  of 
Osiris,  Isis.  her  sister  Nephthys,  and  Horus.  Her  wor- 
ship is  not  mentioned  at  the  earliest  period,  but  became 
universal  at  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  and  later  dynasties. 
Her  name  is  expressed  in  hieroglyphics  by  a  seat  or  throne, 
and  in  her  terrestrial  type  she  is  represented  with  this  or- 
n,ameut  on  her  head.  She  is  styled  in  the  iuscriptions  the 
mother-goddess,  or  great  mother,  mistress  of  heaven,  re- 
gent of  the  gods,  and  queen  of  the  upper  and  lower  coun- 
try.    In  her  celestial  character  she  wears  on  her  head  the 
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di»k  and  horns  nnd  the  modius  or  cylindrical  head-attire 
surrounded  by  twelve  serpents,  emblems  of  the  twelve  iiours 
of  the  day  and  uit;bt.  In  the  monuments  she  is  the  con- 
stant companion  of  Osiris,  standing  beliind  him.  su]ti»ort- 
ing  him.  or  lamenting  at  his  bier,  or  else  as  mother  of 
Uurpakbrat,  or  "  tht-  y(»ulhfnl  Horns,"  nursing  and  suck- 
ling tliat  god  on  her  lap.  Uis  is  rarely  if  ever  seen  alone, 
except  in  votive  figure,  and  if  at  a  later  period  she  is  rep- 
resented winged,  such  a  type  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Asiatic  sources.  The  legend  of  Isis  is  partly 
confirmed  by  llie  accounis  of  the  monuments  and  jiapyri. 
During  the  absence  of  Osiris  from  his  kingdom  it  is  stated 
that  she  ruled  over  the  state,  and  her  name  appears  in  a 
cartouche  as  one  of  the  gods  of  the  second  dynasty  who 
ruled  Egypt,  .\fter  the  murder  of  Osiris  by  Typhon  on 
llie  ITIh  of  the  monlh  .\thor,  in  the  twcnty-eigblb  year  of 
his  reign,  Isis  was  informed  of  the  dc.ntb  of  Osiri?,  and  cut 
oft'  one  of  the  locks  of  her  hair.  She  also  searched  for 
Anubis,  the  god  of  embalming,  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Neph- 
thys.  The  ehist  in  which  the  corpse  of  Osiris  was  enclcscd 
was  carried  to  Byblos.  and  lodged  in  the  branches  of  a 
tamarisk  tree,  in  which  |)erched  the  phceui.x  (heiiiui),  the 
soul  of  Osiris.  The  king  of  liyblos  had  made  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  into  a  pillar  of  his  house.  Ingratiating  herself 
with  the  tiucon's  women,  whose  hair  she  plaited,  and  sub- 
sequently engaged  by  the  (pieen  as  wet-nurse  for  the  king's 
son,  she  suckled  the  boy  with  her  finger,  and  laid  him  on 
burning  coals  to  make  him  immortal,  while  she  herself, 
transformed  into  a  swallow,  hovered  round  the  pillar,  and 
when  her  proceedings  were  discovered,  obtained  it  by  re- 
quest from  the  monarch.  Opening  the  trunk,  she  took  it 
with  her  into  the  desert,  and  opening  the  lid,  threw  herself 
in  grief  on  the  dead  body  of  her  husband  ;  and  when  the 
king's  son  approached  her  she  turned  round  and  killed  him 
with  a  glance.  Returning  to  her  son  Horns,  she  left  the 
chest  at  the  city  of  Butus  in  an  unfrequented  place,  where, 
however,  it  was  discovered  by  Typhon  in  the  moonlight, 
who  tore  the  body  into  fourteen  or  twenty-six  jiieees,  and 
scattered  them  .about,  apparently  in  the  river.  These  Isis 
collected,  apjiarently  from  the  river,  upon  which  she  went 
for  the  purpose,  anil  found  all  except  one  piece,  which  had 
been  devoured  by  the  oxyrhynchus  fish.  In  the  war  which 
ensued  between  Horus  and  Typhon  at  Kar  (or  the  Egyp- 
tian liabvlon )  on  the  Gth  of  the  month  Thoth,  and  wliieh 
endured  for  three  days  and  nights,  the  gods  changing  dur- 
ing the  battle  from  the  human  to  animal  forms,  Isis  cliained 
both  combatants.  Subsequently  she  liberated  Set  or  Ty- 
phon from  his  chains,  and  Horus,  enraged  at  this  act,  cut 
off  the  head  of  Isis,  which  Thoth  subsequently  replaced 
by  the  head  of  a  cow.  .Another  account  places  this  action 
at  Arch  in  the  oxyrhynchite  nome,  on  the  7th  of  tbc^  month 
Tybi.  when  the  Itoat  of  the  Sun  was  moored  at  Pakhera. 
a'  seccmd  battle  supervened  at  .\nrutef  at  a  later  period. 
She  is  said  to  have  founded  se]>ulchres  of  Osiris  wherever 
she  fountl  portions  of  the  body.  She  appears  as  goddess 
of  the  lower  world,  for  Rhampsinitus  (Ramescs  Ill.t  de- 
scended to  Hades  and  playetl  at  draughts  with  her,  winning 
a  golden  napkin,  with  which  he  returned  to  earth.  One 
of  the  ejiagouienie  or  intercalary  days  was  saered  to  her. 
She  was  identified  with  olhor  deities,  as  Urhek,  liast,  Athor, 
and  even  Nejdithys.  and  one  of  the  sacred  books  was  enti- 
tle<l  her  sighs  or  respirations.  Her  worship  was  inlro.lueed 
into  .\sia  Minor  and  (»r<-ece  about  u.  r.  :V.W,  and  ititrt  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  time  of  Syila.  and  although  attempt- 
ed to  be  banished  at  different  intervals  (b.  c.  I;i.'i-I2it)  by 
different  acts  of  the  senate,  and  repelled  by  Augustus,  was 
finallv  e-tablisheil  with  (he  worship  of  Serapis  at  Rome, 
anrl  onlv  disappeared  with  the  fall  of  paganism,  whiidi 
took  ]i\m:(!  a,  II,  :i'Jl  at  Alexandria.  Isis  was  supposed  to 
represent  nature,  the  moon,  earth,  Demeter,  and  other  cle- 
raents  or  powers.  S.  RiHC'H. 

I'sis,  tlie  classical  Latin  name  for  the  river  Thames  in 
England  (Tham-r«i'»  =  ••  the  broad  Isis").  still  often  ctu- 
ploved  in  the-  same  sense  in  English  poetry  and  belles-let- 
tres. The  principal  triliulary  of  the  Thames  which  jiasses 
by  Oxford  is  also  called  Isis. 

Iskandcroon',  Scniulcroon,  or  Alexniulrclln, 
8ea])ort  town  of  Northern  Syria,  toi  the  E.  coast  oflhe  buy 
of  the  same  name,  anciently  the  Bay  of  Issus,  It  is  the 
prineip.al  outlet  of  f'enlnil  .Asiatic  Turkey,  being  the  port 
of  Aleppo,  and  has  the  best  harbor  on  the  Syrian  coast. 
Formerly  unlieallhy  and  nlmo.'t  desolate,  it  has  by  im- 
proved drainage  beconte  salubrious,  and  is  destined  to  ac- 
quire great  importance  whenever  a  railroad  to  the  Euphra- 
tes shall  attract  to  this  route  a  portion  of  the  overland 
Indian  truffle.  Several  huiidrcd  vessels  touch  hero  annually. 
Pop.  L'IMio. 

Is'kelili,  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Asia  Minor,  near 
the  iMedilerranean.  has  about  llllOd  inhabilunts,  all  of  whom 
are  Mohammedans.     Christians  are  not  allowed  to  rosido 


there  with  their  families;  they  can  only  stop  at  the  khans 
for  a  limited  time. 

Is'la,  de  (Jose  Francisco),  b.  at  Segovia  in  1703,  en- 
tered the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  expelled  with  them  in 
17117.  and  d.  at  Bologna  in  17SI.  His  sermons  attracted 
atlcnti.ju  as  early  as  I72y,  but  his  fame  he  principally 
obtained  by  his  satirical  romance,  Iliatoii'ti  lUl  Jitmnm 
picdiindor  Fray  (Jermuliu  dc  Campiizui.  The  first  vol- 
ume of  this  work  was  published  in  17i).S  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  author,  but  in  17G0  its  sale  was  forbidden. 
The  secnn.l  vidume  did  not  ajipear  until  1772,  in  London 
and  in  English,  and  then  in  Spanish  at  liayonne  shortly 
after.  The  whole  work  was  published  in  Madrid  in  181.'i. 
He  abso  wrote  CIvern,  a  satirical  poem,  of  which  the  man- 
uscript is  found  in  the  library  of  Boston,  its  publication  in 
Spain  having  been  forbidden. 

Is'la  de  lieon',  an  island  on  the  S.  const  of  Spain,  in 
the  .Allantic,  10  miles  long  by  2  broad,  on  which  is  the  city 
and  port  of  the  same  name  (also  called  San  Fernando), 
which  was  in  ISIO  the  capital  of  Spain  under  the  regency, 
and  was  the  scene  of  the  first  constitutional  movement  of 
1820.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  has  two  hospitals,  several 
convents,  and  an  excellent  observatory.     Pop.  10,000. 

Is'la  delVe'gros,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  Ma- 
lay .Archipelago.     Area,  3.S00  square  miles.     Pop.  .",j,000. 

Islam.     See  Mohammedanism. 

Islamabad',  town  of  British  Imlia,  in  the  presidency 
of  Bengal,  the  ea]iital  of  the  district  of  Chiltagong.  is  in 
lat.  22°  20'  N.,  Ion.  91°  54'  E.,  on  the  Kurramfuli,  7  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  has  important  shipliuilding  and  a 
large  trade  in  rice,  salt,  cocoanuts,  and  tortoise-shell. 
Pop.  1 2.000. 

Isl'aiid,  county  of  Washington  Territory,  consisting 
of  islands  Iving  in  Paget  Sound,  of  which  the  largest  is 
Whidby  Island.     Cap.  Coveland.     Pop.  020. 

Island,  tp.  of  Desha  eo.,  .Ark.     Pop.  400. 

Island  Creek,  tp.  of  Duplin  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1419. 

Island  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  0.,  7J  miles 
from  SleulKiivillc.      Po]i.  lii-'O. 

Island  Falls  Plantation,  tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  ls:i. 

Island  Grove,  tp.  of  Sangamon  co..  III.     Po]i.  1009. 

Island  Pond,  posl-v.  of  Brighton  tp.,  Essex  eo..  Vt.. 
an  imporhiiil  station  on  the  (irand  Trunk  Railway.  149 
miles  N.  \V.  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  143  miles  S.  E.  of  Mon- 
treal, Canada.  It  has  a  custom-houso  and  several  manu- 
facturing establishments. 

Islands,  tp.  of  Accomac  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1122. 

Is'lay,  an  island  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  belonging  to 
the  county  of  Argyle,  Scotland.  Area,  220  square  miles. 
Pop.  10,332.  The  northern  and  eastern  parts  arc  hilly, 
traver.sed  by  a  ridge  which  at  some  places  rises  to  (he 
height  of  loOOfeet:  the  rest  is  level,  tiood  crops  of  rye  arc 
raised,  and  a  considerable  distilling  induslry  is  carried  on. 

Islay,  maritime  town  of  Peru,  in  the  province  of  Are- 
quipa,  distant  aO  miles  from  that  city,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  railroad  recently  conslrucled.  The  population 
is  insignificant,  but  it  derives  importance  from  being  the 
seaport  of  Arequipa  and  of  much  of  Southern  Peru. 

Isle'boro',  jiost-tp.  of  WaMo  co..  Me.,  consists  of  a 
narrow  island  of  0000  acres,  called  Long  Island,  in  Penob- 
scot Bay,  10  miles  E.  of  Belfast.  Many  of  its  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  maritime  pursuits.   It  lias  3  churches.  Pop.  1230. 

Isle  la  Motte,  an  island  in  Lake  Champlaio.  ennsti- 
tuling  the  posl-lonnship  of  Isle  la  Molle.  (Irand  Isle  CO., 
Vt.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Vineyard."  It  is  6  miles 
long.     Pop.  497. 

Isle  of  France.    See  Macrithis. 

Isle  or  Man.     See  Max.  Isi.r  or. 

Isle  of  Pines.     See  Pinks,  Isli;  of. 

Isle  of  Wight.     See  Wioiir,  Isi.E  of. 

Isle  of  Wight,  county  in  IheS.  E.of  Virginia,  bounded 
on  (he  N.  E.  by  the  James  River,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Iflaekwater.  Area,  230  square  miles.  It  contains  consider- 
able pine  forest,  and  is  generally  level.  Grain,  potatoes, 
and  pork  are  staple  jir.iduets.  It  is  Iraveiseil  by  Albmlio 
Mississippi  aiol  Ohio  R.  R.     Caj).  Sinitlifield.     Pop.  t;::20. 

Isle  Koyale,  county  of  Michigan,  comprising  Islo 
Royalo  anil  adjacent  islands  in  Lake  Superior.  Isle  Koy- 
ale is  4.')  mill's  long,  12  miles  broad,  and  abounds  in  copper 
and  other  minerals,  and  has  many  lakes,  i\w  of  (be  largest 
of  which,  Siskowit  Lake,  has  no  ou(le(.  Siskowit  Hay  is 
the  principal  seltlement.     It  was  formed  in  l.>i7J. 

Isles  of  Shoals,  a  group  of  eight  small  islands  in  the 
Atlantic,  about  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Portsmouth,  N.  II.  They 
nro  barren  and  almost  without  vcgolation.     The  90  inhab- 
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itants  live  mostly  by  fishing.  On  White  Island  is  a  light- 
house, and  on  Appledore  and  Star  Island  there  are  large 
hotel  iiccomniodations  for  the  great  number  of  tourists  who 
vis^it  the  islands  each  summer  to  enjoy  the  sea  air. 

Is'lip,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  40  miles 
E.  of  New  York  City,  on  Great  South  Bay  and  on  the 
South  Shore  R.  R.  of  Long  Island,  has  3  churches,  2  acad- 
emies, 1  weekly  newspaper,  planing,  paper,  and  flour  mills, 
a  marine  railway  and  shipyard,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of 
several  sporting  clubs.  Fishing  is  a  leading  pursuit,  and 
the  rearing  of  trout  and  the  putting  up  of  canned  goods 
arc  important  interests.  The  township  contains  a  number 
of  other  villages,  and  has  15  churches.  Pop.  of  tp.  4J'.t7. 
W.  L,  Cook,  Ed.  '*  Lo.vg  Island  Herald." 

Ismaoeliah.     See  Assassins  and  Ishailis. 

Isinail%  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  principality 
of  Moldavia,  on  the  Kilia,  a  branch  of  the  Danube.  It  is 
a  strong  fortress,  has  important  leather  manufactures,  and 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  grain,  wool,  tallow,  etc. 
Pop.  20,869. 

Ismail  Pasha,  or  Ismail  I.,  b.  at  Cairo  in  18.10,  son 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha  hy  a  Circassian  woman.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Paris;  returned  to  Egypt,  and  soon  after  his 
father's  death  (Nov.  9,  1S4S)  strongly  opposed  the  new 
viceroy.  Abbas  Pasha,  who  died  the  next  year,  and  was 
sueoceded  by  Said  Pasha,  who  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  administration  while  he  himself  was  on  a  visit  to  Eu- 
rope, and  in  1862  made  him  commander  of  the  army.  Said 
d.  .Ian.  18,  186,1,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ismail  as  fifth  vice- 
roy of  Egypt.  He  acquired  great  wealth  by  the  cultivation 
of  cntton  during  the  American  civil  war.  and  was  a  zealous 
promoter  of  the  Suez  Canal  project.  In  1806  the  sultan 
made  the  succession  direct  in  his  line,  in  return  for  which 
Ismail  increased  his  tribute  and  aided  the  sultan  with  a 
large  army  in  the  Cretan  insurrection.  In  1867  he  received 
the  titles  of  highness  and  khedive,  with  important  ad- 
ditions to  his  authorit}*  ;  but  he  demanded  still  more,  and 
threatened,  in  ease  his  demands  were  refused,  to  seize  the 
island  of  Crete.  Foreign  powers,  however,  interposed,  and 
compL-lleil  him  to  abat^  his  demands.  In  1808-69  he  ex- 
tended his  sway  over  the  Upper  and  White  Nile,  increased 
his  army,  proposed  the  neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  conducted  himself  as  an  independent  monarch.  The 
sultan  thereupon  ordered  him  to  reduce  his  army  to  30,000 
nun.  recall  his  orders  for  the  construction  of  iron-dads  and 
till'  purchase  of  breech-loaders  and  the  contraction  of  loans 
in  Europe.  The  khedive.  not  succeeding  in  gaining  the 
support  of  Russia,  yielded  for  a  time  to  the  demands  of 
the  sultan,  but  by  bribery  in  .lune.  1873.  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining concessions  from  the  Sublime  Porte  which  rendered 
him  virtually  independent,  the  main  restrictions  relating 
to  his  intercourse  with  foreign  powers.  Early  in  1874  he 
gained  a  decided  victory  over  the  sultan  of  Darfur,  and  is 
now  busily  engaged  in  extending  his  authority  over  the 
barbarous  tribes  lying  around  him.  He  is  the  absolute 
owner  of  all  the  land  in  Egypt,  which  his  subjects  cultivate 
on  terms  prescribed  by  him.  He  is  also  largely  engaged 
in  manufacturing  enterprises,  the  whole  industry  of  the 
country  being  under  his  control,  the  common  people  being 
practically  his  slaves.  He  has,  in  an  architectural  point 
of  view,  considerably  improved  Alexandria,  almost  rebuilt 
Cairo,  and  has  constructed  immense  public  works  through- 
out his  kin2;<lom. 

Ismail'ia,  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  N.  shore  of 
L:ike  Timsah.  on  the  railroad  leading  from  Alexandria  and 
Cairo  to  ^uoz,  and  on  the  Suez  Canal.  It  was  founded  in 
1863  to  serve  as  the  central  point  for  the  construction  of 
the  canal,  and  was  named  after  the  khedive,  Ismail  Pasha. 
Its  situation  gives  promise  of  considerable  commercial  im- 
portance.     Pop.  about  4000. 

Ismairis,a  former  sect  of  Mohammedan  free-thinkers. 
They  were  originally  Shiites.  but  their  doctrine  spread 
throughout  Islam,  the  Mohammedan  world.  Their  outward 
practice  was  very  devout,  but  their  esoteric  doctrines  con- 
sisted of  various  degrees  of  instruction,  iinally  leading  to 
universal  negati(ui.  atheism,  and  indifferentism.  Besides 
this,  their  morality  was  of  the  worst,  though  cloaked  with 
pious  words  and  acts.  They  originated  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  especially  honored  Mohammed  ben  Ismail,  the 
seventh  of  their  imams  or  caliphs.  There  are  even  now 
relies  of  this  old  sect  in  existence. 

Ismid',  or  Iskimid  (the  ancient  Nicomrdiri),  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name, 
ill  lat.  40°  47''N.,  Ion.  29°  53'  E.  Of  the  brilliant  old  city 
very  little  is  left,  and  the  present  town  is  a  dirty,  miserable 
]d;iee,  with  some  manufactures  of  silk  and  earthware.  Pop. 
3000. 

Isnard'  (Maximin),  h.  Feb.  16.  1751,  at  Grasse,  in  Prov- 
ence ;  entered  the  National  Assembly  in  Sept.,  1791,  as  a 


deputy  for  the  department  of  Var.  He  joined  the  Girond- 
ists, though  his  ideas  were  more  advanced  than  theirs, 
and  became  conspicuous  for  his  passionate,  sometimes  even 
inspired,  eloquence.  When  arrested  in  June,  1703,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping,  and  concealed  himself  until  the  fall  of 
Robespierre.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  but  exercised  no  influence,  and  during  the  Em- 
jiire  ami  the  Restoration  he  lived  in  retirement,  occupied 
with  literary  pursuits,  in  his  native  city,  where  he  d.  in  1830. 

Isocheimal  Liucs.     Sec  Meteorologv. 

Isoc'rates,  the  son  of  Theodorus,  a  native  of  Athens, 
was  b.  II.  r.  A'M\.  and  d.  of  voluntary  starvation  B.  c.  338.  He 
was  a  diseiplo  of  Socrates  and  Therameucs,  and  subse- 
quently attained  considerable  popularity  as  the  founder  of 
a  school  of  rhetoric  at  Athens.  Cicero  declared  him  to  be 
the  first  to  perfect  the  melody  of  Greek  prose.  The  Alex- 
an(h-ian  critics  assign  him  the  fourth  place  in  tlie  canon  of 
Greek  oratory.  His  style  is  ostentatious  and  elegant, 
rather  than  graceful  and  pleasing.  The  extant  orations 
ore  given  in  the  Oratores  Attici  of  Bekker,  and  of  Baiter 
and  Sauppe.  and  separately  by  Lange  (Ilalle,  1803),  by 
Baiter  and  Sauppe  (Zurich,  1839),  by  Benseler  (Lcipsic, 
1S;>1);  select  orations  by  Rauchenstein  (Berlin,  1S;>5).  The 
Pancijifriiufi  was  edited  by  Prof.  Felton  (Cambridge). 

Isocrymal   Lines.     See  Mi:tkorologv. 

Isola  Bella.     See  Bouromean  Islands, 

I'sola  del'la  Sca'la,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Verona,  about  16  miles  E.  of  the  city  of  Verona.  This 
town  has  a  large  Gothic  church  and  other  good  buildings, 
with  an  active  and  laborious  population  of  (in  1874}  5785. 

I'sola  del  Li'ri,  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Cascrtn.  The  immense  water-power  furnished  by  the  Liri 
and  the  Filtreno  is  here  utilized  for  manufacturing  on  a 
large  scale,  paper.  linen,  woollens,  etc..  and  also  for  work- 
ing metals,  including  the  manufacture  of  chemical  prod- 
ucts. The  town  Is  charmingly  situated,  and  the  trout  of 
the  Liri  are  as  famous  as  in  the  days  of  Martial  and  Ap- 
,pian.     Pop.  in  1874,  5582. 

I'som  (Thomas  Dudley).  M.  D.,  b.  in  Maury  co.,  Tonn., 
Sept.  5,  1816;  graduated  in  Jefl*erson  Medical  CollegelS39, 
and  began  practice  at  Oxford,  Jliss.  He  was  made  surgeon 
during  the  war,  and  assigned  to  the  medical  board  of  Gen. 
Joseph  E.Johnston's  army:  is  (1875)  a  successful  practitioner 
in  Oxford,  Miss.,  and  is  a  trustee  of  the  university  of  that 
State,  Paul  F.  Eve. 

Isom'erism,  Polymerism,  Allotropism,  Amor- 
phism,  Dimorphi!^m  and  Polymorphism,  illeta* 
merism,  Kenomerism.  These  words  belung.  and 
are  necessary,  to  the  hmguage  of  chemical  science,  being 
of  highly  con\'enient.  indeed  indispensable,  application  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  vast  accumulating  masses  of  com- 
pounds into  groups,  and  in  exhibiting  their  relations 
among  each  other;  thus  facilitating  their  study  and  inves- 
tigation in  a  surprising  manner.  These  terms  do  not,  how- 
ever, all  convey  actual  natural  principles,  or  generalizations; 
many  of  the  groupings  designated  by  them  being  in  a  great 
degree  artiticial,  or  founded  on  principles  rather  of  a  net/a- 
tirc  kind;  though  others  of  them  are  unquestionably  nat- 
ural. The  term  isomerhm  is  generally  considered  as  in- 
cluding, broadly  speaking,  all  the  others;  and  isomeric 
groups,  or  groups  of  isomeres.  may  be  defined  broadly  as 
such  groups  as  happen  to  have  the  same  proportional  ele- 
mentary comj)osition,  while  specifically  quite  distinct ; 
each  member  of  such  a  group  being  distinguishable  from 
the  rest  by  some  one  or  more  specific  chemical  or  physical 
character  or  relation  to  other  substances. 

General  Examples. — Diamond  and  grapjhifr,  the  first  the 
hardest  and  most  limpid  known  substance,  the  last  one  of 
the  softest  and  most  opaque;  both  being  chemically  pure 
carbon.  Calclte  and  arnfjonlte,  difi'ering  fundamentally  in 
crystalline  form  (the  first  being  hexagonal  and  the  last 
right  rhombic),  as  well  as  in  hardness  and  density,  while 
both  are  simply  lime-carbonate,  CaCOs.  Quartz,  tridi/- 
mite,  anil  snliihh  si/ira.  Olejiant  gas  ( C^Hj )  and  tctrannf- 
hne{C-^(iliio),  each  of  which  contains  in  100  parts  hy  weight 
exactly  42.857  of  carlxm  and  57. 143. of  hydrogen  :  the  last, 
instead  of  being  a  permanent  gas  lighter  than  air,  like  the 
first,  is  a  liquid  whose  boiling-point  is  higher  than  that  of 
mercury,  and  whose  vapor  is  ten  times  as  heavy  as  ok-fiant 
gas.  or  half  as  heavy  again  as  mercurial  vapor  itself.  Com- 
mon alcohol  and  methrflic  ether,  a  liquid  and  a  gas,  each 
having  the  empirical  formula  CjHeO.  and  the  same  cen- 
tesimal composition : 

Carbon 52.174 

Hvdro^en 13.043 

Oxygen 34.783 

100.000 
Dfixtrose,  or   grape-sugar,  and  l/evtiloae,  or   honey-sugar, 
both  C6H12O6,  but    having    precisely  opposite  actions  on 
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polarized  light;  t!ic  first  being  also  a  solid  and  the  last  a 
li({uid. 

1.  faomercg,  in  the  restricted  sense  (Gr.  iao^cp^c,  adj., 
"of  equal  ])art3  "  or  "equally  divided").  Recent  writers 
propose  to  apply  the  term  inniiim'sin  narrowly  and  speci- 
ally to  Buch  groups  as  really  appear  to  be  more  or  less 
natural  ones:  that  is.  such  a;*  not  only  have  the  same  com- 
position, but  similar  nrij;in,  with  identical  niolecuhir  weights 
and  volumes;  wliieh  are  usually  quite  similar  in  their  re- 
lation to  heat  and  chemical  ai^enls.  and  furnish  similar 
products  of  decomposition  or  transformation  by  like  agents. 
Such  groups  are  found,  so  far,  only  among  the  immediate 
products  of  vegetable  and  animal  life ;  and  while  among  the 
commonest  substances,  still  remain,  as  to  their  molecular 
oonstitutif)!!,  among  the  least  scrutable;  no  very  satisfac- 
tory explanations,  except  of  a  hypothetical  kind,  having 
yet  been  presented  for  these  kinds  of  isomerisms. 

Ejcamp/is. — A  large,  familiar,  and  interesting  group  of 
natural  isomeresis  that  known  as  the  tcrpnirn,  including  the 
volatile  oils  of  turpentine,  lemon,  orangc-pecl,  bcrgamot. 
neroli,  Iir)rneo  camphor,  juniper,  copailia,  nutmeg,  and  a 
multitude  of  others.  These  are  all  hydrocarbons  of  the 
formula  Ciollifi.  which,  while  differing  so  greatly  in  odor, 
and  in  some  cases  in  their  actions  on  ])olarized  light,  and 
even,  within  small  limits,  in  densities  and  boiling-points, 
yet  are  notalily  similar  in  tiicir  general  cliemical  relations 
— much  more  so  than  is  usual  among  the  grtjups  of  poli/- 
nieren  and  virtamerrs  referred  to  below.  It  seems  certain, 
however,  that  in  the  course  of  investigation  the  true  consti- 
tution and  molecular  derivation  of  these  terpenes  will  be 
arrived  nt  with  precision,  in  which  case  they  will  at  once 
take  rank  but  as  metamcres,  and  lose  in  great  part  their 
present  mysterious  interest.  Two  of  the  most  common, 
tcrcheiithciir,  from  turpentine-oil,  and  cifrrnr,  from  lemon- 
oil,  are  now  under  active  investigation  by  skilful  chemists, 
and  the  results  seem  to  jioint  to  the  constitution  of  the 
former  being  nearly  or  exactly  difij/flnirct  of  itfnpropjifto- 
htfiie  (ofpJin-cymGnv).  and  to  that  of  the  latter  as  compris- 
ing the  same  molecular  groups,  with  different  arrangement 
among  each  other. 

Other  important  groups  of  natural  isomcres  occur  among 
the  proximate  constituents  or  products  of  living  tissues, 
both  vegetable  and  animal.  Tho  nininiiic  group  (CeHuOc), 
comprising  three  or  more  isomeres — umnuite  (mauna  or 
seaweed-sugar),  dulcose  or  diilcitc  (a  sugar  from  an  un- 
known plant  of  Madagascar),  and  isodrtlci'fe,  an  artificial 
sugar.  The  theoretical  views  commonly  accepted  regard- 
ing thr  c<>n.-iituti<tn  of  the  sugars  generally,  and  hence  of 
a  very  wido  and  highly  important  range  of  organic  prod- 
ucts, rest  upon  the  views  held  regarding  mannitc.  (See 
below.)  The  t/liifose  group  (('gHi2^*o)i  including  common 
f/rnpe-itiif/nr,  which  is  a  product  both  of  vegetable  and  (as 
diabetic  sugar)  of  animal  life,  Invufoie,  innnifc  (flesh-sugar), 
f/'flartom:,  norhitc^  and  Several  artificial  sugars  of  the  same 
formula.  These  isomeres  are  regarded  ns  af(/ehi/dcH,ciivrQ- 
Fponding  to  certain  isomeric  (hexatomic)  alcohols,  of  which 
mannito  is  one  representative.  Thus,  just  as  ordinary 
alcohol  may  yield  ordinary  aldehyde  by  oxidation  in  con- 
tact with  platinum-black,  mannite  yields  an  artificial  sugar 
isomeric  with  glucose,  called  mannitoBc. 

C.TIfiO     -fO     =    CilUO    -f-Il20:and 
CoHuOfi-fO     =    ffillivOfl-f  11,0. 

MnnQitt.-.  Mimiilto^o. 

Also,  it  is  stated  that  ghu^ose,  by  reduction  with  nascent 
hydrogen  (as  with  sodium -amalgam  I.  will  yield  conversely 
genuine  munnite.  A  lurlher  suj)port  for  this  view  is  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  the  action  of  hydriodie  acid  on 
mannitc  produces  the  hydrocarbon  hexylcne,  rclli-j.  The 
HurroMe,  or  cane-sugar  grou[i  { ('i'jH2,iOii ),  which  comprises 
a  largo  class  of  isomeres,  such  as  mtHtnur  (eucalyptus- 
sugar),  mch.zitoHe  f larch-sugar),  trchnUiHc  (Turkish  manna), 
wtfroHe  (ergot-sugar),  hictoHe  or  milk-sugar  (ns  a  hydrato 
naturally),  and  di)ubiless  a  great  multitude  of  other  iso- 
meres. To  these  is  to  be  added  artthiur,  tlio  character- 
istic ctuislituent  of  gum  arabic.  These  isomeres  are  formed 
from  the  glucoses  by  the  elimination  of  one  equivalent  of 
water  from  a  coupled  molecule  of  the  latter  group  : 


They  are  therefore  designated  as  diffluronir  alctthoh. 

hittle  progress  has  been  made  as  yet  in  penetrating  tho 
nature  of  (lie  relations  which  exist  between  the  Hoveral 
members  of  the  above  grcuips  of  sugar-ihomeres  respect- 
ively, and  no  satisfactory  reason  can  lie  suggested  trhif  they 
are  isomeres.  The  same  renuirk  applies  to  uuother  no  less 
important  group,  comprising  ri//iifimi\  (he  Hlnrrheii,  iuufiue, 
(/fi/voffrti  (animal  standi,  from  livers  and  fi^ptusos).  etc.,  which 
are  isomeres  of  the  general  formula  j'TflllioO,-!,  closely  r**- 
latctl  to  the  sugars.  Two  nihcr  isomeric  suu'ars,  of  another 
mode  i»f  grouping,  may  also  be  mentioned.   These  are  pi'nite 


and  qnfirritr  (California  pine-sugar  and  acorn-sugar),  which 
are  both  Cglli-iOs,  and  have  been  rated  as  probably  alcohols 
of  pcnttitomic  constitution. 

The  Tartaric  Acid  iironp. — This  seems  a  wcll-cbaraeter- 
ized  group  of  natural  isomeres,  not  to  be  classed,  so  far  as 
k^iown,  with  polymeres  or  metamercs  ;  comprising  ordinary 
or  dr.rtro-tartariv  acid,  Inro-tartaric  acid,  rtirrnn'c  acid,  and 
inactive  tartarir  acitl :  the  last  three  discovered  by  Pasteur. 
Action  on  jiolarized  liglit  and  variation  of  crystalline  form 
are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  these  :  raccmic  acid 
being  a  compound  of  dextro-  and  lu'vo-tartaric  acids,  and 
therefore  inactive.     Their  common  formula  is  C^HeOtj. 

Still  another  great  and  important  group  of  pruhahJr 
isomeres  occurs  in  nature,  distributed  very  widely  botli  in 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  These  are  the  protcine  group, 
or  ;*iv>/c)'(/»,  also  called  ttlhnmiuoidH  {[or  a  special  aceount 
of  which  see  the  articles  Albi'Mkn  and  Ai.BrMiNoins,  by 
Prof.  C.  F.  CiiAXPLCU;  also  the  article  Ai.nrMiNtRiA). 
The  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  whether  this 
fauiiliar  though  mysterious  group  of  substances  consists 
really  of  isomeres,  or  will  ultimately  be  found  to  have  some 
other  connection,  cannot  be  entered  int<)  here.  The  whole 
chemical  nature  of  the  proteids  rests  still  in  obscurity,  and 
the  designation  of  thciu  here  as  one  of  the  groujis  of  nat- 
ural isomeres  must  be  admitted  as  possibly  only  conjectural. 

The  narrow  acceptation  of  the  term  isomi-re,  which  has 
been  adopted  above,  can  only  be  regarded  as  provisional, 
and  likely  to  be  ephemeral.  In  the  due  course  of  chemical 
research  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  true  molecular  struc- 
ture of  all  these  grou])s  will  sooner  or  later  be  evolved,  and 
they  will  then,  of  course — while  still  remaining  isomeres  in 
the  broad  and  general  sense — either  fall  into  one  or  other 
of  the  gron]>s  below,  or  become  appropriate  subjects  for 
new  and  specific  terms,  in  newer  classifications,  which  will 
more  closely  approximate  to  the  true  scheme  of  nature. 

2.  PoJipurycH  (Gr.  jToAu/iepT)?,  **of  many  parts"). — These 
have  also  been  called  istnucridifi,  from  co-optcpij?,  an<l  iSea, 
"form  or  aspect,"  signifying  that  they  simulate  in  form  or 
formula  the  isomeres  above. ■■=^'  Polynu-res  constitute  groups 
which  owe  their  similar  centesimal  composition  to  the  fact 
that  their  compound  molecules  contain  the  same  elemental 
molecules,  condensed  orcombined  in  double,  triple,  or  other 
multiple  weights  in  the  same,  or  in  multiple  volumes. 

2  A.  Oiffftnic  PohpnrrpH. — Of  these,  whicli  arc  liest  known, 
the  case  above,  of  olrfiant  f/as  and  trtrami/fcuf,  will  serve 
as  an  excellent  example:  and  it  will  be  useful  indeed  to 
cite  hero  the  whole  beautiful  group  of  hydrocarbon  polym- 
eres to  which  these  two  belong.    (See  table  on  next  page.) 

A  peculiar  theoretical  interest  attaches  to  this  group,  in 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  it  constitutes  not  only  a  grouj) 
of  polymeres.  but  also  a  series  of  homologues,  being  proba- 
bly the  only  extended  series  of  compounds  capable  of  hold- 
ing among  each  other  simultaneously  these  two  relations. 
(See  article  Homoi.oc;v.)  It  is  doubtless  rather  by  virtue  of 
their  being  homologues,  and  not  as  polymeres,  that  they 
constitute  a  distinct  natural  family,  being  frequently  coex- 
istent or  congeneric  as  prodiu-ts  of  chemical  change,  and 
as  a  series  being  distiiictly/>ro7/-e«w('cc  in  their  physical  and 
chemical  characters  anil  relations.  The  modes  of  deriva- 
tion of  some  of  theso  jiolyraeres  from  others  avo.  interesting. 
Amyleneis  converted  into  diamylene,  from  r^llin  to  Ciod.'O, 
or  twice  the  number  of  molecules  ctuidensed  into  the  same 
volume  of  vapor,  by  simply  dissolving  in  oil  of  vitriol.  The 
diamylene  soon  separates  fr<un  this  solution  as  an  oily 
layer.  Triamylene  and  tetramylene  also,  in  which  a  sim- 
ilar condensation  to  the  same  vapor-^■olume  of  three  and 
four  times  the  weight  of  matter,  are  formed  by  simply 
heating  amylene  with  chloride  of  zine,  which  latter  takes 
no  part  in  the  change. 

There  is  another  small  but  highly  interesting  crimp  of 
hydrocarbon  polymeres,  consisting  of  the  following  mem- 
bers : 

Acetylene,  or  ethine r^H^ 

Ronzene,  or  benzole Cr.Wo 

Cinnamene,  or  styrolo.., ChHs 

The  first  of  these  Is  a  gas,  the  other  two — which  are  per- 
fectly entitled  to  the  names  triacetylene  and  tctraeetyleno 
— are  litpiids;  and  einnamcno  occurs  also  as  a  solid  iso- 
mere,  called  im  fnciiintinimr,  for[ncd  by  simply  superlicaling 
(he  liquiil  form  under  pressure.  Cinnainem'  is  I'ourid  also 
in  nature  as  a  constituent  of  Htimtr.  Uenzcne  and  einna- 
mono  maybe  formed  by  direct  synthesis  from  aeetylenr,  by 

Eassing  the  latter   through  an   iniMnnleseent  tube.     These 
odies  all  occur  abundantly  in  the  products  of  the  eoal-gan 
retort,  and  bear  the  most  intimate  relations  to  many  others 

•There  1^.  however,  «om<'  confuHlon  of  IniiL'untre  here— ^omo 
writers  applyiui;  the  term  mo'iktm/'-.*  tndUcriininalely  (o  |>olym- 
ercM  and  nietiunercs.  The  terms  pnbjmfriiU  and  mrtnmrriilc 
have  also  liecn  i-niploved.  shiiply  an  HyiionyiuK  of  |n)|yruen'  and 
nirtnmere— a  complication  of  terms  wbtch  sccnis  wholly  un- 
necessary. 
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of  its  products  not  polymeric  with  them.  Thus,  if  diphenyl  I  tube,  both  benzene  and  cinnamene  result:  Ci^Hio  +  C2H<  = 
(Ci2Hio),aho(ly  foundassociated  withanthraceneincoal-tar,  CsHe  +  CgHg.  Naphthalene  (Ciollj),  another  most  import- 
is  passed  in  vapor  form,  with  olcfiant  gas,  through  a  red-hot  I  ant  constituent  of  coal-tar,  and  toluene  ( CvlJs),  still  another. 

The  Kituicn  Polifmcru'  Olcjincs,  C»H2n. 


Carbon- 

cquivaleDts, 

C=  12. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
fi 
7 
,S 
!) 
10 
15 

k; 

20 
27 
SO 


Methene  (unknown) 

Ethene,  ethylene,  elayl,  or  olefiant  gas 

Propeae,  or  propylene 

Butene,  or  butylene 

Quinteue,  or  ainylene 

Sexteue,  or  hcxylene 

Sf^ptene,  or  lu'ptylene 

Octene,  or  octylene 

Nnnene.  or  nonylene 

Decene,  decatyle'ne,  diamylene{or"paramylene"ofBalard) 

Quindeceue,  or  trianiylene 

tSexdecene,  cctene,  or  cetylene 

Vigintene,  tetramylene  (or  "metamylene"  of  Balard) 

Septeravigintene,  or  cerotene 

Trigintene,  or  melene 


CH, 
t'h" 


Centigrade 
points  of 
fusion. 


57° 

62° 


Centigrade 
poinls  of 
ebulliUoa. 


-110° 

-    17.8° 

h      3° 

3.5° 

69° 

9.5° 

119° 

140° 

165° 

248° 

275° 

395° 

? 
375°? 


Densities 

or 
vapors. 


0.97 
1.45 
1.94 
2.42 
2.91 
3.39 
3.87 
4.36 
4.84 
7.60 
7.T5 
9.70 
13.09 
11.80? 


are  also  most  intimately  related  to  benzene  and  anthracene. 
Thus,  vapor  of  toluene  in  the  red-hot  tube  may  be  meta- 
morphosed as  follows : 

Benzene.        Naphtlialene. 

4C,H8  =  SCelle  +  CioHs  +  3H; 


and 


Anthracene. 

2C7H8=CuUio  +  3H2. 


The  consideration  of  these,  with  a  great  many  other  similar 
transformations  among  these  hj'droearbons,  produced  by 
simple  contact  with  incandescent  surfaces,  which  have  been 
observed  by  Berthelot  and  others,  throw  great  light  upon 
the  processes  that  occur  within  the  gas-retort. 

Connected  with  the  great  isomeric  group  of  the  terpenes, 
which  liave  been  referred  to  above,  there  arc  believed  to  be 
probably  some  polymeres,  among  which  arc  the  essential 
oils  of  cubebs  and  copaiba,  C20H32.  The  two  important 
substances  vaoufchonc  and  ijntta  perch n  have  also  been  held 
to  be  terpene-polymeres.  but  Berthelofs  investigations 
have  east  doubt  upon  this  view.  Cyanogen,  in  its  com- 
pounds, appears  to  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  form  poly- 
meric groups.     The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  as  follows  : 

Cyanic  acid CHXO. 

Fulmiuic  acid C0TI2N2O2. 

Cyanuric  acid C3H3N3O3. 

Fulminuric  acid CallaNjOs. 

Of  these  the  last,  however,  is  doubtless  a  raetamero  of 
cyanuric  acid,  as  it  is  bibasie,  while  the  latter  is  trihasic. 
From  the  three  strictly  polymeric  acids  above  formulated 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  there  may  arise  a  great 
number  of  polymeric  groujis  of  salts.  Thus,  the  silver- 
salts  are  constituted  as  follows  : 

Argentic  cyanate CNAgO. 

Argentic  fulminate C2N2Ag20v. 

Argentic   cyanurate C3X3Ag303. 

The  second  of  these  is  the  caXQhxaXcA  futniinatiuQ-silrer 
compound.  Other  polymeric  cyanogen  compounds  arc  the 
two  chlorides : 

Gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen CNCI. 

Solid  chloride  of  cyanogen C3N3CI3. 

The  first  of  these,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  may  bo  con- 
vertctl  into  a  liquid  by  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres,  and 
when  then  sealed  up  passes  gradually  into  the  solid  com- 
pound. 

The  ahlehifde  polymeres  are  highly  interesting  illustra- 
tions. Strong  sulphuric  acid,  gaseous  muriatic  acid,  chlo- 
ride of  zinc,  and  other  agents,  by  their  mere  presence, 
transform  ordinary  aldehyde.',  according  to  the  temperature, 
into  one  or  the  other  of  two  solid  polymeres, 7>nr«WeAv(7e 
(or  eloldchyde),  and  jnetnhiehi/de.  The  tatter,  being  very 
unstable  and  passing  readily  back  to  the  form  of  ordinary 
aldehyde,  is  not  much  known,  but  the  other  two  have  the 
following  properties  and  composition  : 

Aldehyde 0.790  22° 

Paraldehyde. ..0.998 


Tapor- 
densities. 


C2H4O. 

C'eHiaOs. 


2:i°         1.623 
124°         4.516 

There  is  still  auother  polymcre  of  aldehyde,  a  liquid  called 
al'Jof.  which  is  considered  as  containing  two  molecules  of  I 
the  former  condensed  into  one,  but  is  somewhat  unstable.  ! 
and  hence  not  so  well  known.  Anhydrous  chloral  (C2  ' 
HCI3O).  which  may  be  considered  as  a  chlorinated  dcriva-  | 
tive  of  aldfhydo,  changes  spontaneously  from  a  liquid  into  I 
an  insoluble  solid  substance,  most  probably  a  polymere.  | 
One  more  interesting  case  of  probable  polymerism  may  be  , 
noticed,  occurring  in  the  ease  of  another  familiar  bodv, 
ofeir  acid,  which,  by  the  mere  presence  of  nitrous  acid,  is  i 
changed  from  a  liquid  into  a  solid  isomere  called  elaidic  I 
acid. 


2  B.  luort/anic  Polymeres. — There  are  a  few  cases  known, 
among  compounds  of  strictly  mineral  origin,  in  which  well- 
marked  polymerism  is  recognized.  Some  of  these  are  as 
follows:  Peroxide  id'  uifror/eii,  or  nitrogen  tetroxide,  which 
is  held  by  some  investigators  to  be  at  low  temperatures  a 
solid  or  colorless  liquid  compound  (X2O4X,  which  by  heat 
is  resolved  or  dissociated  into  two  molecules  of  a  deep-red 
gas  (N0->\  having  twice  the  vapor-volume  for  the  same 
weight.  This,  however,  has  been  deemed  unsettled  by  some 
other  chemists.  Metitphnspkatr  of  Soda. — When  the  amor- 
phous glassy  mctaphosphate  obtained  by  fusing  microcos- 
mic  salt  is  cooled  slowly,  another  modification  is  crystal- 
lized out  of  it:  and  a  third  isomere  is  obtained  by  ti.e 
action  of  an  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  on  sodic  sulphate. 
It  has  been  considered  that  these  are  three  polymeres : 
NaP03, 
NaaPaOe, 

and  NasPaOg. 
Aiitiiuonic  and  Mctantimojiic  Acidfi,  and  their  Snltit. — Two 
modifications  of  antimonic  oxide  (SboOo)  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  water  i»n  antimonic  pentachloride  (SbCls)  and 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  metallic  antimony  ;  the  last 
being  monobasic  antimonic  acid,  and  the  first  bibasie  met- 
antimonic  acid.  The  normal  antimonates  and  acid  metan- 
timonates  have  assigned  to  them  the  following  general 
formula),  which  make  them  polymeres : 

2M>0,  Sb-Os,  and 

2M2O,  2Sb205. 
The  crystalline  mineral  stibnitc,  lead-gray,  with  high  me- 
tallic lustre,  and  in  |»owder  grayish-black,  and  the  artifi- 
cial brick-red  autimonious  sulphide,  formerly  called  kcrmes 
mineral,  are  isomeric,  both  being  empirically  Sb2S3,  and 
are  readily  convertible.  The  difference  of  their  densities 
is  sufficient  (4.15  for  the  artificial  and  4.57  for  the  natural 
compound)  to  suggest  polymerism.  The  differences  in 
density  between  the  three  crystallized  mineral  forms  of  ti- 
tanic acid,  octahedrite,  brookite,  and  rntile,  justifies  a  belief 
that  they  may  be  polymeres  as  well  as  polymorphs.  Their 
densities  and  hardnesses  range  as  follows : 

IlardDess. 

Octahedrite  (Arkansite) 5.5  to  6 

Brookite 5.5  to  G 

Rutile G     to  G.5 

Stannic  and   metastanuii 
meres : 

Stannic  acid SnOo.IIsO. 

Metastannic  acid Sn50io,5H20. 

The  first  is  formed  by  precipitating  a  soluble  stannate  with 
an  acid  :  the  second  by  the  action  of  niti'ic  acid  upon  me- 
tallic tin.  Their  salts  are,  however,  not  polymeric,  being 
constituted  as  follows  : 

Stannates M20.Sn02. 

Metastannatcs M20,4H20,Sn50io. 

The  two  mineral  crystallized  zine-sulphides.  ttphaft  rite,  or 
blende,  and  jmrtzite,  have  been  supposed  to  be  polymeres, 
ZnS  and  ZnsSa.  as  well  as  dimorphs.  They  do  not.  how- 
ever, differ  much  in  their  densities,  these  being  4.05  and 
8.yS.  Among  mercury  compounds  there  are  two  cases  of 
probable  polymerism — that  of  the  red  (cinnabar)  and  black 
forms  of  mercuric  sulphide,  and  the  red  and  yellow  modifi- 
cations of  mercuric  iodide.  The  latter  is  also  a  case  of 
dimorphism.  One  more  case  that  may  be  mentioned  is  that 
of  the  two  mineral  crystallized  forms  of  ferric  bisulphide, 
ninrcasite  and  pj/ritc — right  rhombic  and  cubical  in  crys- 
tallization, and  therefore  dimorphous — and  having  differ- 
ing densities.  4. 76  and  5.1.  Berzelius  pointed  out  that  a 
great  range  of  substances  undergo,  at  a  certain  temperature 


Density. 

3.88 
4.0fi 
4.22 

acids  arc  well-established  poly- 
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fipproachinj;  ifrnition,  a  profound  change  of  state,  the  point 
Lfinj^  indieatefl  by  a  siuiilcn  evolution  of  heat  producing  a 
sudden  ineandegcent  glow  that  runs  over  the  mass,  and 
changes  being  produced  in  density,  hardness,  color,  and 
suhibility  in  acids.  Among  these  substances  are  zircnnifi, 
tititnic,  and  tattfrth'c  acids,  i-hromtc  ox  iff  r,  ferric  oxide, 
p}/ropfiosph(ite  nf  mrnjnt'sia,  and  a  great  many  others.  The 
great  changes  iu  properties  that  occur  during  this  glow 
woubl  seem  to  indicate  molecular  condensations;  in  other 
words,  polymcrism. 

,*J.  AU<itr<>)}i»m  (Or.  aAAdrpoTro?. adj..  "changeable").  This 
term  was  initially  applied  by  Berzelius  to  cases  in  which 
an  elcmfnturif  body  exhibits  two  or  more  forms,  distinct  in 
physical  and  often  iu  chemical  characters.  As,  however, 
according  to  our  accepted  views  of  the  molecular  constitu- 
tion of  bodies,  no  rational  explanation  of  these  cases  can 
bo  assigned  except  polymeric  association  of  two  or  more 
elemental  molecules,  it  follows  that  this  division  of  our 
subject  is  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding  division. 
It  will  be  convenient,  however,  for  purposes  of  classifica- 
tion to  retain  the  term  of  IJerz.elius.  Some  seven  or  more 
of  the  elements  are  known  to  assume  these  allotropic  states. 
Oxtffjf.n,  sulphttr,  phnnpfiortitt,  curhnn,  silicon,  boron,  and 
zirconium  are  accepted  cases,  and  to  these  we  believe  might 
bo  reasonably  added  inm  and  ahuniiiitm.  O.n/ffen  and 
ozone  are  familiar  allotropcs.  The  density  of  ozone,  as 
now  known  from  the  determinations  of  different  chemists 
made  by  different  methods,  shows  that  it  is  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  three  volumes  of  ordinary  oxygon  gas 
into  two  volumes.  The  remarkable  nncl  suggestive  fact 
seems  also  to  have  been  made  out  by  a  recent  investigator, 
Hollmann,  that  during  this  condensation  heat  disappears  to 
the  amount  of  at  least  355^  thermal  units  for  weight.  Our 
American  chemist,  Oscar  Loew,  has  also  shown  that  the 
products  of  ordinary  free  flame,  as  of  coal-gas  in  air,  ex- 
hibitozone  reactions.  Whenever  a  thorough  discussion  and 
generalization  shall  bo  made  by  some  competent  chemist 
of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  these  two  allo- 
tropcs to  each  other  and  to  other  bodies,  we  may  expect  some 
important  new  glimpses  into  the  secret  system  of  nature. 

Siifp/inr  assumes  at  least  five — some  believe  six — allo- 
tropic forms,  two  of  which  are  crystalline,  crystallizing 
in  different  systems,  and  being  therefore  dimorphs,  and 
four  of  which  are  amorpfiouny  or  belong  also  to  the  next 
division  of  our  subject.  Three  of  the  six  forms  are  soluble 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  the  other  throe  are  insoluble. 

The  soluble  forms  arc  the  riglit  rhombic  octahedrons  of 
native  sulphur  |  which  crystallize  out  again  in  the  same 
form  from  the  solution),  and  the  monocliuic  sulphur  formed 
by  sididilication  from  fusion;  the  third  soluble  sulphur 
being  the  substance  precipitated  as  inifk  of  snfphur  by  an 
acid,  from  alkaline  solutions  of  sulphur.  This  last  is  prob- 
ably the  amorph  corresponding  to  the  native  crystalline 
allotrope,  as  it  passes  in  time  into  small  octahedrons.  We 
find  in  the  two  crystalline  sulphur-allotropes  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  view  thrown  out  above,  that  elemental  allotropes 
may  be  essentially  polymercs;  for  the  densities  of  the  two 
are  perceptibly  apart,  that  of  prismatic  crystals  friim  fu- 
sion being  about  1.98,  while  the  native  transparent  crystals 
are  2.072,  nearly  i  per  cent,  greater.  **  Flowers  "  of  sul- 
phur (sublimed)  consist  chicHy  of  the  amorphous  soluble 
modification,  passing  slowly  of  course  into  tlio  crystalline 
comlition. 

None  of  the  insoluble  modifications  are  known  in  crys- 
tiillino  form.  One  is  produced  by  sudden  cooling  of  melted 
suljphur,  and  is  transparent,  rccldish-brown,  soft,  flexible, 
and  somewhat  elastic.  In  this  condition  it  has  a  density 
of  l.'JII,  about  the  same  as  the  monoclinie  soluble  crystals, 
of  which  it  is  the  amorph,  and  into  which  it  soon  passes. 
Another  is  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  etilorido 
of  sulphur,  P-^fMj;  a  third  by  the  action  of  ferric  solutions 
on  sul[diurettcd  hydrogen  when  passed  throug!t  the  samo. 

Anothr-r  broad  and  highly  important  natural  distinction 
h<!tween  the  sulphur-allotropes  was  iliseovered  by  tlie  great 
clieinist  lierthelot.  lie  found  that  when  oloctrolyzed,  basylic 
compounds  of  sulphur,  nr  those  with  the  electro-positive 
elements  (including  hydrngcu).  give  sohihfr  sulphur  at  the 
iinotlr,  while  acidic  compounds,  or  those  with  eleetro-ncga- 
tive  elements,  yield  iuHuhihlf  sulphur  at  the  eathoilc  ;  tho 
solulile  nllotnipcs  being  therefnre  the  acidic  or  rtrvtro-npf/- 
ntiv  sulphurs,  and  the  insoluble  allotropes  Iho  basylic  or 
f/i  vtrti'puHtttrr  sulphurs. 

f'/ioHphoruH  forms  three  boantifully  defined  known  allo- 
tropes, almost  as  well  charncterized  as  those  of  carbon,  de- 
scribed below.  (a)  Jtramft'H  I'luinphnruH,  the  common 
commercial  form — soft,  wax-!ikc.  yellowish,  and  translu- 
cent; meits  at  41°  C,  an<l  boils  at  2S0°.  Crystallizes  in 
regular  dodecahedrons.  Kindles  in  air — but  not  in  oxygen 
—  intt)  sptnitaiieons,  sb)W.  luminr)us  eombustiou.  Is  one  of 
tho  <|eaillit'sf  known  poisons.  Is  ,«olubb'  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  auil   to  some  extent  in  petroleums  and  fatty  oils. 


When  purifiecl  by  gublimation  may  assume  tho  form  of 
transparent,  colorless  cubes  of  adamantine  lustre  (Blond- 
lot),  ib)  Sckrottcr  8  Phosphorus f  ihe  red  amorphous  aWo- 
trope. — Brown-red.  opaque,  brittle,  infusible;  does  not 
shine  or  change  appreciably  in  air  under  200°  C.  (:VJO°  I'.). 
Insoluble  in  everything,  and  not  poisonous,  (r)  I/itfnr/''s 
Ph(>Nphnru»,  the  mitall(»idali\W}\vo\tQ. — Violet-black  rh'un- 
bohedral  crystals,  translucent ;  conducts  electricity  feebly. 
The  densities  of  these  three  allotropes  are  as  follows: 

Common  phosphorus about  l.SOor  1.90 

Sebrotter's      "  "      2.10 

Ilittorf's         "  "      2.:i0 

They  must  be  admitted  as  most  probably  elementary  pofy- 
meres. 

Cfirhon, — Of  this  element  there  are  two  crystalline  di- 
morphous allot  ropes — diumoud  nwtX  fjraphitc—hoWxu^  which 
are  too  familiar  to  need  special  description.  Formerly,  it 
was  supposed  that  there  was  still  a  third  amorphnun  form, 
exemplified  in  charcoal,  anthracite,  gas-carbon,  etc. :  but  it 
is  now  known  tlmt  these  all  contain  hydrogen,  and  are  in 
reality  comjiosed  of  hydrocarbons  of  highly  condensed 
molecules.  The  densities  of  graphite  and  diamond  are 
about  2.16  and  ."5.54,  and  they  are  doubtless  polymeric. 
Some  have  rated  the  massive  or  amorphous  graphites,  like 
those  of  Borrowdale,  Wunsiedel.  vtc,  as  a  third  modifica- 
tion, but  there  is  no  specific  diflercnce  in  density,  and  tho 
point  is  still  uncertain. 

Sificon. — This  element  is  believed  to  assume  three  allo- 
tropic forms — two  crystalline  and  one  amorphous.  One  of 
tho  crystalline  forms  seems  to  correspond  to  the  diamond 
form  of  carbon,  the  other  to  the  grajihite  form.  The  for- 
mer is  fusible  at  a  high  heat,  the  other  infusible. 

Boron  has  but  two  known  forms — one  crystalline,  closely 
approaching  diamond  in  hardness,  lustre,  transparency, 
and  refractive  power,  while  in  the  other  form  it  is  a  dull, 
greenish-brown  powder. 

Zirconium. — This  element  is  parallel  to  silicon  in  its  allo- 
tropic forms,  which  are  three  in  number — adiimantoid. 
graphitoid,  and  amorphous.  The  adamantuid  form  has 
the  color  and  lustre  of  antimony,  but  is  very  hard,  like 
diamond. 

Iron. — Some  consider  the  so-called  actire  and  poxsive 
states  of  iron  in  reference  to  solvents  as  indicating  two 
allotropic  states. 

Aluminum. — This  metal,  which  Is  ordinarily  highly  in- 
different to  oxygen,  either  of  air  or  water,  is  so  profouinlly 
modified  in  its  attitude  thereto  by  mere  cnnfurt  iriih  mrr- 
cnrif,  that  it  oxidizes  spontaneously  in  the  air.  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity  to  develop  strong  bent,  with  a  rapid  cfilorcs- 
cence  of  hydrate  of  alumina.  This  was  first  observeil  by 
the  present  writer  in  isr.7.  It  is  believed  by  him  to  indi- 
cate an  allotropic  modification  of  aluminum. 

4.  Amorphium  (Gr.  a,  privative,  and  fiopifn^.  "form," 
meaning  "  without  crystalline  form  or  structure  ").  Cn/pto- 
cr^atttltizfttioii  (tlr.  kputttoc,  "hidden,"  and  wpiiaTaAAo?)  is 
also  ft  term  often  used  in  this  same  connection,  meaning  a 
crystalline  internal  structure  on  a  scale  so  infinitesimal  or 
so  confused,  or  both,  as  to  be  beyond  the  ]iower  of  our 
microscopes.  Mossivc  is  another  term  often  applied, 
particularly  to  mineral  species  when  cry  pto-cry  stall  inc. 
Those  inorfffinir  bodies  are  called  amorphous  which  have 
never  been  found  to  assume  geometrical  forms  exiernally 
or  to  exhibit  internal  crystalline  cleavage.  Astlie  evidence 
of  amorphism  is  usually  merely  urtpttire  evidence,  tliere  is 
often  much  doubt  of  its  reality,  and  as  to  wlidlu'r  the 
amorfdious  state  is  not  sometimes  due  to  rn/ptti-cn/nl'iffine 
structure.  Internal  cleavage  is  very  far  from  being  a  con- 
stant occurrence  in  bodies  having  externa!  crystal  forms, 
and  its  absence  is  therefore  equally  far  from  being  proof 
of  absence  of  tho  crystalline  condition.  It  is  also  known 
that  in  numerous  oases  of  bodies  which  tend  to  crystallize 
with  ease,  the  mere  presence  of  some  other  matter  in  small 
proportion  may  so  interfere  as  to  cause  an  ajiparent  airmr- 
phism,  whieli,  in  some  of  these  cases,  may  br*  easily  proved 
to  be  due  only  to  crypto-crystnllization.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand that  two  or  more  borlies  dissolved  together  in  Iho 
same  menstruum,  or  dissolved  in  each  other,  nniy  possess 
crystalline  forces  or  tendencies  so  interfering  with,  or  in- 
deed altogether  antagonizing,  each  other,  as  to  eonfnsc  or 
altogether  neutralize  thai  polaric  disposition  of  the  mole- 
cules whieli  constitutes  the  crystalline  structure.  Another 
range  of  facts  having  a  bearing  here  is  jjresonted  by  boiiies 
o^  n  ritrrnns  and  rrsinnun  kind — like  (trdiimry  gla>s.  for  ex- 
ample— which  were  early  assumcil  to  present  n  ti/pical  nmnr- 
phism,  but  in  a  great  many  '»f  which  crystalliuo  siructuro 
nas  been  since  developed,  bv  slow  superficial  solution  or 
corrosi'tn,  ancl  many  of  which  have  also  been  founri  to  bo- 
oomo  crystalline  when  kept  for  sufliciently  long  periods  at 
temperatures  near  fusion. 

These  considerations,  with  others,  bavo  influenced  somo 
students  of   nature  to  deny   the  existence  of  any   really 
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amorphous  solid  state  of  matter,  and  to  maintain  that 
soIiJitjis  essentially  an  effect  of  crystallization  ;  and  hence 
that  all  solid  matter  must  be  crystalline.  A  question  is 
here  involved  of  great  and  fundamental  importance  to 
science,  whoso  investigation  has  been  much  neglected. 
Among  the  main  products  of  organic  life  are  many  bodies 
apparently  soluble  in  water — starch,  (jeiatine,  f/utn,  and  al- 
hiimen  are  familiar  examples — which  have  never  been  ob- 
tained in  crystalline  forms.  Among  bodies  entirely  inor- 
ganic thereare  a  few  similar  examples  now  known,  of 
which  the  most  familiar  is  solubh  atwiphou't  sifica.  The 
great  chemist  (Jraham  discovered  that  these  bodies  do  not 
really  form  true  solutions  in  water,  but  that  they  could  be 
separated  from  the  water  and  from  other  substances  really 
dissolved  therein  by  straining  or  diffusion  through  mem- 
branous diaphragms.  Graham  therefore  proposed  a  new 
natural  classification  of  all  bodies  into  colhtidt  and  cnjfi- 
tnUoids.  So  far  as  we  yet  know,  the  colloid  bodies  of 
Graham,  if  no  others,  would  appear  to  he  true  amorphs; 
and  until  these  can  be  made  to  assume  crystalline  structure, 
the  ancient  theory  of  amorphism,  and  the  ancient  classifi- 
cation of  solid?  into  crystals  and  amorphs,  must  still  hold  ; 
and  we  must  allow  that  solidity  is  not  solely  a  consequence 
of  crystalline  cohesion  or  concretion — that  is.  of  polariza- 
tion of  the  molecules — but  that  there  exist  other  cohesive 
solidifying  forces  in  nature  not  yet  well  defined  by  science 
— fijvecs,  or  modes  of  force,  which,  when  we  consider  that 
all  nnjaiiic  bodies  are  substantially  based  upon  colloid  or 
amorphous  compounds,  would  appear  to  be  in  the  most  in- 
timate relations  to  life,  and  therefore  to  call  for  the  most 
anxious  and  concentrated  study.  (See  further  under  the 
head  of  Somatologv.) 

^onie  special  cases  of  amorphism  are  as  follows : 
{(i)  E/finieiifartf  Amorphs. — Under  the  head  of  aflotropixm 
most  if  not  all  of  these  have  already  been  referred  to.  We 
have,  in  forms  probably,  or  at  least  possibly,  amorphous, 
the  elements  tittfphur,  phosphorus,  sih'rnn,  horou,  and  zir- 
conium.  Carbon,  as  amorphous  graphite,  is  doubtful.  Some 
chemists  h.ive  held  the  view  that  the  known  pyrophnric 
forms  that  some  metals  are  capable  of  assuming,  such  as 
iron,  nickel,  cnhaU,  lend,  and  others,  are  amorphous  forms; 
also  ihnil  pUitiuum-hlnvk  and  rfohl  in  the  black,  impalpable 
form,  are  amorplis.  These  views,  however,  are  not  yet  es- 
tablished. 

(/()  Compound  Inorgfinie  Amorphs. — Of  these,  the  opaline 
or  amorphous  state  of  sili'rn  has  already  been  mentioned, 
but  there  arc  other  forms  of  this  compound  which  should 
bo  here  referred  to.  Silica  assumes  two  crystalline  forms, 
which,  though  seemingly  of  the  same  crystalline  system, 
arc  not  the  same  thing,  being  doubtless  polymeres,  as  the 
common  form,  quartz,  has  a  density  of  2. 0fi3,  or  over  IS  per 
cent,  higher  than  trtdi/mlte.  which  is  but  2.'2o,  like  opal. 
Now,  there  is  still  another  form  of  amorphous  and  soluble 
silica,  which  appears  to  exist,  in  admixture  with  quartz,  in 
flint,  chalcedony,  etc..  and  which  has  the  higher  density  of 
quartz.  Prof.  Dana  has  suggested  to  call  this  form  jenz- 
schite,  after  Jcnzsch,  the  mineralogist  who  first  pointed  it 
out.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  must  now  admit  four 
distinct  forms  of  silica — quartz,  with  its  amorph  jenzschite, 
and  tridymite.  a  polyraere  as  well  as  an  isomorph  of  quartz, 
with  its  amorph.  which  is  common  opaline  silica.  Another 
inorganic  compound — whose  amorph  is  known  to  be  ditfusi- 
blo  throughout  water  as  a  |>erfect  transparent  colloid  or 
quasi-solution.  similar  to  those  of  starch,  gelatine,  etc. — is 
the  ferric  hydrate.  Probably  chromic  and  aluminic  hy- 
drates might  atUnit  of  being  handled  in  the  same  way. 
The  hydrates  of  ferric  oxide  and  alumina  are  moreover 
found  native  as  minerals  which  possess  crystalline  struc- 
turo.  ArseuiouH  acid,  when  fused,  has  been  supposed  to 
solidify  to  an  amorphous  mass  which  is  transparent  and 
glassy.  It  passes  spontaneously  into  an  opaque  crystalline 
form,  more  soluble  in  water,  similar  to  the  crystals  which 
condense  on  sublimation.  Fused  borax  and  horacic  acid 
and  phosphoric  aeifl  have  all  been  claimed  as  amorphs. 
Many  crystalline  anhydrous  mineral  silicates  which  are 
unacted  upon  by  acids  pass  when  fused,  often  even  when 
only  ignited,  with  change  of  density,  into  what  have  been 
supposed  to  be  amorphous  states,  becoming  easily  soluble 
in  or  decomposable  by  acids.  Among  these  are  some  gar- 
nrtfi,  vcsuriauite,  axiuitey  epidotes,  piedmoutite,  zoisite,  dan- 
burite,  lepidolite,  tourmalines,  and  others. 

(c.)  Organic  Amorphs. — These,  as  already  intimated,  are 
numerous.  Excluding  the  bony  portions  of  animal  bodies, 
with  their  muscular  juices,  and  certain  constituents  of  the 
sap  of  some  plants,  it  may  be  said  that  almost  the  whole 
bulk  of  both  these  kingdoms  of  nature  is  built  up  of  amor- 
phous or  colloid  compounds.  In  the  case  of  plants,  even 
the  mineral  matter,  silica,  which  seems  in  mauy  cases  to  be 
the  annlocrue  of  the  animal  skeleton,  is  an  amorphous 
bodv.  The  crvstalline  suf/ors — sncmse,  (jlucuse,  etc. — pass 
whrn  fused  into  amorphous  forms.     Other  common  organic 


amorphs  arc  most  rcHins,  caoutchoucs,  gallotannic  acid,  cel- 
lulose, the  proteids  generally,  inncine,  pepsine,  kcrattne, 
biliriibijte,  and  hHiverdine,  nlmic  and  humic  substances, 
coaly  matters,  etc.  etc.  Great  numbers  have  not  been  in- 
vestigated or  isolated,  because  they  are  amorphous,  and 
hence  cannot  be  purified  by  crystallization. 

5.  Poli/mfjrphittin  (including  Dimorphism  and  Trimorph- 
('*)»)-  (Gr.  iroAvjuop-tos.  *' having  many  forms").  AVhen  an 
element  or  cotupuund  forms  crystals  which  belong  to  two 
different  systems  of  crystallization  (on  which  subject  see 
Cbystallo(;raphyJ  it  is  called  dimorphous  ;  when  to  three 
different  sy.-items,  trimorphous.  The  only  reasonable  ex- 
planation of  polymorphism  is  polytncrism,  and  several  of 
the  known  cases  have  been  referred  to,  therefore,  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  under  that  head.  The  elementary 
bodies  known  or  believed  to  be  dimorphous  are  carbon, 
sulphury  selenium y  phosphorus,  borons  «(7/con,  zirconium, 
iridi}nn,  palladium,  lead,  tin,  copper,  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
bismuth.  Among  compounds  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
cases  known  of  dimorphism  and  trimorphism  may  be  cited 
as  examples:  Dimorphs. — Arseninus  acid  and  antimonioua 
oxide  (Ai^'jOa  and  SbjOa)  both  crystallize  in  the  regular 
and  tri metric  systems,  and  are  therefme  isodimm-phoiis. 
Stannic  acid  (SnOa)  is  said  by  Dana  to  crystallize  in  two 
of  the  three  forms  of  titanic  acid  {T1O2),  an<i  therefore  to 
be  isodimorphous  with  the  latter.  Mercuric  iodide  (referred 
to  above).  Sulphide  nf  zinc,  as  the  minerals  bhnde  and 
wurtzite  (referred  to  al)0ve).  Pyrite  and  mnrcasitr,  yellow 
and  white  iron-bisulphide,  monometric  and  orthorhombic. 
Saltpetre  (KJsOa).  hexagonal  and  trimetric.  Lead  pro- 
toxide (PbO).  monometric  and  orthorhombic  iMitscherltch), 
Trimorphs. — The  three  forms  of  titanic  add  have  been 
explained.  Besides  the  hexagonal  and  trimetric  forms  of 
calcic  carbonate,  calcite  and  aragonite,  Dana  considers 
that  the  monoclinie  form  of  baryto-calcite,  composed  of 
equal  equivalents  of  calcic  and  baric  carbonates,  indicates 
further  a  case  of  trimorjdiism.  Moreover,  as  baryto-calcite 
is  itself  dimorphous,  having  a  trimetric  form  in  bromlite, 
like  witherite,  this  view  is  thus  strengthened.  Crystallized 
nickel-sulphate  (NiO.SOa.THaO)  is  stated  to  crystallize  in 
three  systems — dimetrie,  trimetric,  and  monoclinie. 

6.  Metamerism. — (This  important  branch  of  the  subject 
will  be  dismissed  under  a  separate  head.  See.  therefore, 
the  word  JIktamerism.)  Henry  Wi:rtz. 

Isomet'rical  [Gr.  lo-os,  "equal."  and  tierpov,  "meas- 
ure"]. Isoractrical  projection  is  a  species  of  orthographic 
projection  in  which  but  one  plane  of  projection  is  employed. 
It  is  used  by  engineers  and  architects  in  delineating  struc- 
tures whose  principal  lines  are  |>arallcl  to  three  rectangular 
axes.  The  plane  of  projection  is  taken  so  as  to  make 
equal  angles  with  these  axes;  consequently,  the  projection 
of  any  line  parallel  to  cither  axis  bears  a  constant  ratio  to 
the  line  itself.  The  three  axes  are  called  co-ordinate  axes, 
and  the  planes  of  these  axes,  taken  two  and  two,  arc  called 
co-ordinate  planes  :  one  of  the  three  planes  is  usually  taken 
horizontal,  and  that  one  is  called  the  horizontal  plane  ;  a 
second  is  taken  in  front  of  the  point  from  which  the  object 
is  viewed,  and  that  is  called  the  frontal  plane  ;  and  the 
third  is  taken  to  the  left  of  the  point  of  view,  and  that  is 
called  the  lateral  jdan*-.  The  plane  of  projection  is  sup- 
posed to  pass  through  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  three 
axes,  which  point  is  then  called  the  centre  of  projection. 
The  projections  of  the  co-ordinate  axes  pass  through  the 
centre  of  projection,  and  make  equal  angles — that  is.  angles 
of  120° — with  each  other:  these  projections  are  called  the 
direciitiff  lines  of  the  projection.  If  we  construct  a  scale 
of  equal  parts  on  either  axis,  its  projection  on  the  corre- 
sponding directing  line  will  be  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  which 
is  called  the  scale  of  that  directing  line;  the  scales  of  all 
the  directing  lines  are  the  same,  and  may  be  assumed  at 
pleasure. 

To  explain  the  method  of  projecting  points  isometrically, 
let  -1  be  the  centre  of  pro- 
jection. Ax,  Ay.  and  Az  the 
directing  lines,  and  suppose 
Azto  be  vertical.  Then,  to 
construct  the  projection  of  a 
point  whose  distance  from 
the  frontal  plane  is  2.  whose 
distance  fiom  the  lateral 
plane  is  4,  and  whose  dis- 
tance from  the  horizontal 
plane  is  6,  lay  off  ,4^  equal 
to  2  from  the  assumed  scale 
of  the  directing  line  :  from 
^  y  draw  yx  parallel  to  Ax, 
and  on  it  lay  off  yx,  equal 
to  4;  from  x  draw  xz  parallel  to  Az,  and  make  it  equal 
to  5  ;  then  will  z  be  the  required  projection.  In  like 
ni.anner,  any  point  may  be  projected  when  we  know  its 
distances  from  the  co-ordtnate  planes.     To  project  a  line 
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which  is  parallel  to  one  of  the  axes,  construct  the  proicction 
of  one  of  its  extremities  as  just  explained:  then  from  the 
point  thus  determineil  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  corre- 
spon.lins  directing  line,  and  on  it  lay  olf.  from  the  scale,  the 
length  of  the  given  line.  To  project  a  line  that  is  not  par- 
allel to  any  axis,  project  its  extremities,  and  join  the  pro- 
jections bv  a  straight  line.  To  project  a  curve,  project  a 
sufficient  number  of  (.oinls.  and  through  their  projections 
draw  a  curved  line.  These  principles  arc  sufficient  to  make 
an  isomctrical  projection  of  any  structure  whatever. 

In  drawings  of  machinery  it  is  often  desirable  to  project 
circles  whose  planes  are  parallel  to  one  of  the  planes  of 
projection.       Such     pro- 


FlG.  2. 


jections  may  be  made  as 
follows :  construct  the 
centre,r,  of  theprojcction 
in  accordance  with  the 
rule  given  for  construct- 
ing tlie  projection  of  a 
given  point,  and  suppose 
the  plane  of  the  given 
circle  to  be  parallel  to  the 
frontal  plane;  through  C 
draw  CE  parallel  to  .l.r, 
and  make  it  equal  to  the 
radius  of  the  given  circle 
to  the  scale  of  the  direct- 
ing lines:  also  draw  CD 

parallel  to  .1;,  and  make  it  equal  to  the  rjidius  of  the 
given  circle  :  on  C'A'and  CD,  as  equal  semi-conjugate  diam- 
eters, construct  an  ellipse,  and  it  will  be  the  projection  of 
the  given  circle.  ^^'-  '■■  I'wk. 

Isomorph'ism,  Homreomorpliism,  Isostcrism 
and  rarallclosteiism,  Isotoiiiy,  I'olvmeric  Iso- 
morphism, Allomerism,  Hetcromorphism,  He- 
mimorphism.  These  terms  are  all  so  intiinalcly  re- 
lated to  each  other  in  the  language  of  chemistry  that  they 
should  be  explained  in  connection  with  each  other. 

iHomorphism  (Gr.  ciros,  "equal."  and  f»op((»),  "form"). 
Isomorphs,  or  isomorphous  bodies,  are  bodies  which  crys- 
tallize in  forms  belonging  to  the  same  system  of  crystalli- 
zation, and  having  crystalline  axes  that  bear  the  same  pro- 
portions to  each  other.  (See  article  on  fRVsTAixonuAiMiV, 
l.y  PitOF.  Tiiosus  Egi.f.stox.)  The  Abbe  Uaiiy,  the  father 
of  crystallography,  imagined  that  every  distinct  chem- 
ical body  had  a  "distinct  crystal  form,  specific  to  itself. 
.Nearly  li  century  since,  however,  Werner  began  to  throw 
doubt  on  this,  by  demonstrating  the  precise  similarity  be- 
tween the  hexagonal  prisms  of  the  two  native  phosphates 
.if  lime  and  lead.  licldanc,  Vuuqucliii,  Bcrthier,  WoUaslon, 
:ind  liay-Lussac  followed  up  the  direction  thus  indicated, 
until  at"  length  Mitschcrlich  announced,  in  1820,  as  a  grand 
generalization,  that  correspondence  of  crystalline  form 
shows  parallelism  in  chemical  nature  or  correspondence  in 
chemical  struclurc,  and  conversely.  The  study  and  devel- 
opment of  this  principle  or  general  law,  and  "of  the  per- 
turbations to  which  it  is  subject  through  many  influences, 
has  contributed  wonderfully  to  our  insight  into  nature.  It 
may,  for  example,  be  said  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  miner- 
nliii/'i/  as  a  branch  of  chemical  science,  and  without  it  ehem- 
icai  science  in  general  would  be  far  behind  its  present  po- 
sition. 

Isomorphism,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  as  signi- 
fying extiH  equality  of  form,  is  found,  strictly  speaking. 
o"uly"in  bodies  which  crystallize  in  the  regular  or  isometric 
system.     The  term  linmiromoriilnHm  ((ir.  ojioios,  "  similar," 
and  Mop*i)  is  much  preferable,  as  a  word  of  more  general 
apidication.     Among  the  most  familiar  illustrations  of  the 
principle  are  those  eonslanlly  occurring  cases  in  which  a 
complex  molecular  grouji  has  one  or  several  of  its  elemental 
moleeulca  substituted,  either  wholly  or  partially,  by  other 
elements.     In  this  case  there  will  be  usually  found  in  all 
the  anisometric  systems,  or  those  having  unequal  axes,  that 
variations  will  follow  in  the  relative  lengths  or  inclinations 
of  the  axes,  leading  to  variations  of  the  angles  of  the  crys- 
tal; while  in  regular  crystals  such  variation  of  equality  of 
axes  or  of  angles,  which  would  be.  in  reality,  a  passage  to 
another  systcni,  can  never,  in  the  nature  of  things,  occur. 
It  has  been  inevitable  that  in  the  past  the  study  of  the 
relations  of  erystallinc  form  and  chemical  e<onposi(ion.  in- 
cluding homreomorphism,  has    been   chiefly  among  crys- 
tals forind  ill  nature,  of  which  mlii<-riiU  furnish  almost  nil 
the  examples.     The  generalizations,  therefore,  oflhe  earlier 
students  of  this  branch  of  science  were  iinc|iiestioiiably  far 
too  narrow;  and  even  as  early  as   ls:;-J,  Von  Ivobell  jire- 
scnleil  broader  views.     Not  to  enter  into  the  history  ol  Ihe 
subject,  which  would  require  great  space,  its  jiresent  con- 
dition  may  be  summeil  ii]i  by  saying  that  as  a  result  of 
uniting  the  modern  views,  generalize.l  chiefly  from  Ihe  dis- 
coveries inorganic  chemistry,  and  known  as  the  theory  of 
,,i,nr,il,iu-r  (SCO  article  on  Ciii:mistiiv,  by   I'i:oi-.  Oi:o.  F. 


B.lRKKUl,  with  the  facts  of  homa-omorphism  m  the  min- 
eral kingdom,  our  famous  American  philosopher,  .lames  1). 
Daua  of  New  Haven,  has  recently  adopted  theoretical 
views  which  appear  to  reconcile  and  to  cover  most  ol 
the  facts  known,  and  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  classili- 
cation  of  chemical  comiiounds  in  accordance  with  both 
chemical  composition  and  mineral  homoiomorphism.  Prof. 
Dana's  generalization  may  be  expressed  thus:  TJie  irr,V//,(« 
n/'lhetiieliilf  or  oilier  elemenls  lohicli  combine  leltli  ci]iiat  and 
eijilirnlciit  weii/hta  of  oxytfen,  sulphur,  or  other  elerlro-uei/n- 
tive  or  ehlorous  ehmcnt,  are  (hone  which  replace  each  other 
inomorphnusli/  or  homaeoir.orphouih/.  While  the  ordinary 
modern  views  of  etjiiicalence  and  classification  arc  founded 
on  a  comparison  of,  or  reduction  to,  the  types  of  hijilroijcn- 
compounds,  such  as  icaler,  ammonia,  and  mamh-'/as,  the 
wider  and  more  comprehensive  scheme  used  by  Dana  may 
properly  bo  considered  as  a  theory  of  physico-chemical 
correlation  of  the  metallic  or  basylous  elements  with  oxy- 
gen and  other  acidic  elements.  Whether  the  two  schemes 
can  be  reconciled  and  made  consistent  with  each  other,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Iloma'omorphism  auKmg  carbo-hydro- 
gen  compounds  has  been  studied  as  yet  comparatively  little, 
and  we  cannot  know  how  it  may  yet  modify  the  views  of 
organic  chemists. 

In  reference  to  this  question,  it  may  indeed  be  very  sug- 
gestively pointed  out  that  our  present  jirevailing  theories 
of  molecular  relations  in  organic  chemistry,  and  the  sys- 
tems of  nomenclature,  notation,  and  classification  that  they 
have,  in  a  manner, /ovcerf  on  the  chemical  world — arising, 
as  they  did  originally,  from  the  illustrious  Laurent's  idea 
in  1S4G  of  the  reduction  of  alcohols  and  ethers  to  the 
"  water-type,"  followed  up  by  our  great  American  chemist, 
Sterry  lliint,  in  lSi8,  by  the  reduction  of  all  oxygen-acids 
theoretically  to  the  same  type — are  generalized  and  rea- 
soned csclusiielii  from  the  ]ihcnomena  and  relations  of 
oxvgen  and  hydrogen  to  each  other  and  to  other  elements 
whife  in  one  "special  condition — the  tjah-eoiis  conilition — ol 
matter ;  a  condition  of  matter  as  widely  separated  as  pos- 
sible from  the  crystal  condition;  in  which  latter  certain 
modes  of  force  must  act.  that  iu  gases  are  wholly  neutral- 
ized or  latent.  Hence,  the  belief  can  scarcely  be  resisted 
that  the  generalizations  of  the  organic  chemists  can  be  but 
partial  and  imperfect  ones,  and  that  they  must  yet  be  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  comparison  with  the  relations  which 
will  be  found  among  the  eri/glaU  of  organic  compounds. 

From  Dana's  view  it  follows — or,  rather,  one  of  the  promi- 
nent facts  on  which  the  view  is  based  is— that  different 
oxides,  chlorides,  and  sulphides  of  the  same  metal  may  all 
be  isomorphs  or  homo-omorphs.  For  example:  FejOs, 
Fe304,  and  FeSa  are  all  found  in  the  regular  system.  Dana 
formulates  these,  hypothctieally,  as  follows:  FcjO,  Fe,o, 
and  Fe,S  ;  the  weights  Fc|..  Fcj.  and  Fcj  being  isomor- 
phous, or  actually  of  the  tame  form  in  cri/ntnh.  Ho  ex- 
presses the  law  nearly  thus:    The  rcplnein.j  value  ...  c--y«(o?» 


hIh  the 


mhinini/  poirer  (with  a  ehlorinis  element).  Be- 
sides these,  iron  c.'imbines  with  oxygen  iu  two  other  pro- 
portions, FeO  and  Feth;  and  there  are  therefore  hvo 
weights  of  iron,  which  are  equivalent  to  each  other  in  crys- 
talline form,  and  should  replace  each  other  without  change 
of  crystalline  system— namely,  Fe,  Fe^.  Fcj.  Fcj,  Fe,.  Dana 
calls  these  (ervstallogenicallv)  the  ttalr,  of  iron,  and  desig- 
nates Ihem  bv"  the  letters  of  the  (ircek  alphabet.  Fe  being 
«//)/in-iron,  Fcj  ictn-iron,  Fe^  ijamma-noii.  an  interme- 
diate state  (not  known  in  case  of  iron)  Mj  being  the  me- 
tallic dcltasUlc,  Fe.  p;)»i'/oa-iron,  and  so  on.  Any  metallic 
oxide  of  one  of  these  crystal-states  should  replace  any  oxide 
of  any  other  cryslal-state  of  the  same  metal,  or  even  of  any 
other  cryslal-stalc  of  any  other  metal,  honiaomorphously. 
So  of  siilphides  or  of  ciilorides.  The  enormous  breadth 
thus  given  to  our  views  of  liomo-omorphism  may  probably 
be  somewhat  restricted  ami  uiodilied  bv  liilure  iuvestiga- 
lioiis.  but  known  cases  appear  lo  justily  the  above  state- 
ment quite  to  its  fullest  extent.  In  the  further  extension 
of  these  views  lo  Ihe  defining  of  the  basic  and  acidic  rela- 
tions ofoxides.  etc.,  we  cannot  here  follow  Prof.  Dana,  but 
must  refer  to  his  magnificent  Si/^lem  of  MincraUnjij  (ed.  ot 
ISCi'.l).  and  to  his  published  papers  in  the  American  .Journal 
of  Science.     It  should,  however,  bo  pointed  out  that  such 
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replacements  follow  Ihe  simple  law  that  the  amount  ol 
basic  and  acidic  o..v/.'/"i,  sulphur,  etc.  remains  always  the 
same,  in  such  replacenienls  without  change  ... 

lem  ;  and  the  principle  is  thus  made  manifest  that  it  is  tile 
electro-nc,,aiice  elements  of  a  nndecuhir  gr.mp  that  mniulv 
govern  tjio  ervalalline  or  molecular  siruclnre  assumed. 
II,ldro,,en,  whose  combining  weight  or  volume  is  now  made 
the  basis  of  all  classifienli.m  and  specuhitioii  in  orgauio 
chemistrv.  is  on  a  par  with  any  oilier  eleclro-positivo  or 
basvloiis"  element  in  the  illimitable  field  of  inorganic  or 
azoic  chemistrv— so  far,  at  lea<l.  as  tbo  eraiucutly  spcoifio 
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character  of  crystal-form  is  concerned— and  may  be  replaced  I      Is'opods  [Gr.  Tiro,,  "equal  "  .roO,,  "foot"!,  an  order  of 

ordisplaeed,  molecularly  orcrystallogcnically,  byiron.for     tetradecapod  crustaceans,  characterized  especially  l.v  the 

example,  in  three  or  tour  'Jifterent  proportions  or  "  slates."     presence  of  branehia;  to  the  abdominal  segments  ("allh"ou..h 

Llemenlal  humo.p/,,.— The  following,  among   the   ele-     these  may  be  functionally  atrophied  I.  and  their  absentee 

ments,  have   been    observed   to  crystallize    in    regular  or     from  the  bases  of  the  legs,  and  typically  bv  the - 

,  .„„i.  (!,„;,  molecules  arc  there-  |  conformity  in  size  .and  functions  of  their  «" 


monometric  forms,  and  as  such  thei 

fore  absolute  isomorphs :  Carlton  (as  diamond),  phonphonts, 
<lold,  phttiuitmf  jujUadlitni,  iridium,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin, 
zittr,  cadmium,  titanium,  potansinjn,  sotliiim.  Probably  many 
more,  if  not  .all,  will  be  obtained  as  monometric  crystals  ;  as 
is  readily  intcralile  from  many  cases  of  isomorphism  of 
their  comjiouuds. 

Other  Elemental  Momexomorphs. — In  the  hexa""onal  or 
rhombohedral  system  we  hayc  carbon  (as  graphite),  jo//o»- 
phorus  (Ilittorf's  allotropc),  palladium,  iridium,  osmium, 
arsenic,  antimony,  bismntli,  and  tellurium.  The  iirst  four 
of  these,  being  also  monometric,  are  dimorphous.  In  the 
trimetric  system  there  are  two  elemental  homceomorphs, 
iodine  and  sulphur  (in  one  of  its  forms). 

Compound  lieijular  Isomorphs. — Very  nearly  all  the  known 
oxides,  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  fluorides,  sulphides, 
selenides,  and  ci/anidesare  isomorphs  of  Dana's  alpha-st^to  ; 
also  most  three-four  o.Kidcs,  considered  by  Dana  as  com- 
pounds of  alpha  and  4e(n-0\ides,  such  as  spinels,  magnetite, 
chromite,  Jranklinite,  uraninite,  linntnite,  etc.;  also  two 
beta-ox'ulcs,  arscnioua  and  antinionioua  acids;  the  gamma- 
sulphides,  FcSj,  MnS2,  C0S2,  Co(S,As)2,  Ni(S, Asjj ;  one  epsi- 
^oii-arseniet,  CoA.^^s;  the  ulnms.  the  garnets,  etc.  etc. 

Compound  Homaomorphs. — Of  these  there  are  multitudes 
of  groups.  A  few  examples  may  be  cited  :  Hexagonal 
ifta-oxides,  alumina,  heuiatile,  chromic  oxide,  ilmenite 
(FeTi)203,  perofshite  (CaTi).03,  tetradf/mitc,  Bi2(TeS)3; 
also  one  three-four  compound.  Bi3(To.^Sc)4.  Hexagonal 
o/yj/iri-oxides,  sulphides,  etc.,  or  polymcres  (?),  ice,  zinc- 
oxide,  the  zinc-sulphide  irurtsile,  CdS,  argentic  iodide 
(these  are  by  some,  with  good  reason,  believed  to  be  poti/- 
meres  in  crystal-form,  thus,  HeOaZnaOs.  Zn.i.'^a.  and  so  on); 
(PbI2PbO),  cinnabar.  JIgSe.  ^'iS,  Bi(TcS),  NiAs,  iMnAs, 
NiSb  ;  with  one  jammtt-sulphide  molybdenite,  and  one  gam- 
ma-oxide, ijuartz  Si02.  Orthorhombic  oxides,  chlorides,  sul- 
phiiles,  and  fluorides  :  here  we  have  mendipite  (PbCl,2PbO), 
rnlininite  probably  PbsCla,  ehrysoberyl  MeOAhih.  cryolite 
i:!XaK.Al2F3),  As2.?3,  Sh2S3.  BijSs.  AgS,  AgTe.  4r™/.-,Ve 
Tiii2,Munj,  and  marcnsitc  FeSj  (the  dimorph  of  pyritc). 
Tetragonal,  ,Sn02,TiO2,  as  riKiYc and <.<-friA<.!/)-/(f(PbCI,"PbO), 
and  one  three-four  oxide  minium.  Trimetric,  As203,Sb203. 
Among  more  complex  compounds  there  are,  of  the  hex- 
agonal forms,  many  carbonates,  soda  and  potash  nitres, 
Irihasle  phosphates,  several  hyposnlphates:  of  the  dimetric, 
Ni  .and  Zn  sulphates  and  selenates  with  "H^O.  the  areeultes 
&nd  phosphites,  ammonia-silver  sulphate  seleufttc  and  c/i;-o- 
male,  eta.;  of  the  trimetric,  the  aragonite  group  of  cnrtoii- 
atcs,  plumbic  baric  and  stronlic  sulphates, polassic  sulphate 
selcnate  chromalc  and  manrjauate.  Jig  Zn  and  Ni  sulphates 
and  selenates;  of  the  monoclinic,  Mg  Zn  Co  Ni  and  Fo 
suljihates  and  selenates  with  7H2O,  and  another  group  of 
the  same  with  6n20 :  a  great  group  of  double  eulphr.tes 
with  (>ir20;  a  group  of  sulphates  selenates  and  chromates 
with  IOH2O,  etc.;  of  the  triclinic,  a  group  of  sulphates  and 
selenates  of  Mn  Zn  and  Co  with  4H2O,  and  another  group 
with  5H2O.  ^ 

Homiromorphic  Jiejitaeements  among  Mineral  Silicates. — 
This  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  of  tlie  utmost  importance 
m  mineralogy  and  mineral  analysis.  (Its  discussion  will 
be  found  in  the  article  Silicates,  Chemistry  and  Classi- 
fication OF.) 

Isosierism,  Isotomy,  and  Parallelosterism  (see  under  sepa- 
rate heading  of  Isosterism)  ;  Polymeric  Isomorphism  and 
Allomerism  (see  under  separate  heading  of  Polymeric 
Isomorphism)  ;  Iletcromorphism  [Gr.  frtpos,  "different,"  and 
(»op*i].  Heteromorphous  bodies  are  those  which,  while 
having  similar  or  symmetrical  chemical  formula;  — ex- 
cept that  they  may  contain  different  basic  or  acidic  ele- 
ments—and even  sometimes  possessing  so-called  isostcric 
relations,  yet  crystallize  in  distinct  systems.  The  term  is 
convenient  for  classifying  apart  these" exceptional  eases. 

Henry  Wirtz. 
Isoperim'etry  [Gr.  Taos,  "  equal,"  „ep,\  '■  around," and 
Merpoi',  "measure"],  a  branch  of  mathematics  that  treats 

ot  the  properties  and  relations  of  isoperimetrical  figures 

that  is,  of  surfaces  having  equal  perimeters,  and  volumes 
bounded  by  equal  surfaces.  It  may  be  shown  by  element- 
ary geometry  that  the  greatest  pla'ne  U'a  having  a  given 
perimeter  is  a  circle,  and  that  the  greatest  volume  bounded 
by  a  given  surface  is  a  sphere.  Of  all  triangles  having  a 
given  perimeter,  the  equilateral  triangle  has  the  greatest 
area,  and  in  general  of  all  polygons  with  a  given  number 
of  .=ides  and  a  given  perimeter,  that  has  the  greatest  area 
whose  sides  are  equal.  The  principles  of  isoperimetry  are 
best  developed  by  means  of  the  calculus  of  variations. 

W.  G.  Peck. 


pj^roximate 

-  even  pairs  of  legs. 

the  group  embraces  numerous  small  crustaceans,  mostly 
inhabiting  salt  waters,  and  is  also  represented  by  fresh- 
water and  terrestrial  forms,  the  sow-bugs  {Onisens)  and 
pill-bugs  (Porcelllo  and  Armadillo)  being  well-known  ex- 
amples of  the  latter. 

Isos'terism,    HoitKEOsterism,   Paralleloster- 
ism,   Isotomy.      These    are   terms  which  denote   that 
branch  of  chemi-physical  science  which  investigates  bodies 
in  relation  to  their  molecular  or  chemical  eqnirnlent  volumes. 
Isosterism  is  derived  from  the  Gr.  l,ros,  "equal,"  and  .rTcppcij 
or  orepeos,  "solid,   impenetrable  ;"  isotomy    from  laos  and 
oTOfios,  "indivisible."     The   molecular  or   equivalent  vol- 
ume of  a  body  is  obtained  by  simple  division  of  the  mole- 
cule or  equivalent   by  the  specific  gravity.     Isosleres  are 
simply  bodies  which  give,  in  this  w;iy,  closely  equal  num- 
bers.    Parallelosterism  is  applied  to  certain  cases  in  which 
pairs  or  series  of  compounds,  which  are  homceomorphous 
or  analogous,  show  eijnal  differences  of  equivalent  volumes. 
Equivalent  volumes  arc  necessarily  of  three  kinds,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  three  conditions  of  matter — solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous;  and  as  the  equivalent  is  a  constant  factor sub- 
ject only  to  those  multiple  variations  dependent  on  poly- 
merism — and  the  density  varies  usually  with  llie  condition, 
it  is  necessary  to  complete  knowledge  to  search  for  numer- 
ical relations  throughout  all  three  conditions.     The  simple 
laws,  however,  which  govern   gaseous  equivalent   volumes 
have  already  been  explained  under  the  heading  Chemistry, 
by  Prof.  G.  F.  Barker.     The  term  isosterism"  in  ordinary 
usage,  is  not  so    applied  as  to  include  gaseous,  but  only 
solid  and  liquid  conditions,  though  in  the  widest  sense  it 
would  cover  all.     The  difliculties  in  the  way  of  the  study 
of  isosterism  are  very  considerable,  chiefly  from  the  fact 
that  the  cases  in  which  the  variable  factor,  the  density,  is 
determinable  with  certainty  and  accuracy,  and  without  in- 
terfering causes,  in  liquid  and  solid  bodies,  are  rather  ex- 
ceptional than  otherwise.     This  drawback  is  more  appli- 
cable to  solids  than  to  liquids,  as  in  the  former  case  abso- 
lute surety  is  only  had  when  the  solid  is  both  chemically 
pure  and  homogeneously  crystallized.     Of  real  crv.stallic 
and  chemical  homogeneity  there  can  seldom  be  certainty, 
for  isomeres,  polymcres.  and  metameres,  and  even   allo- 
tropes,  may  often  be.  and  in  some  eases  are  already  known 
to  be.  also  isomorphs  ;  and  still  oftener.  and  with  far  greater 
likelihood,  homceomorphs.  (See  article  Isomorphism.)  guch 
will  usually  crystallize  together  in  the  same  crystal,  even 
when  differing  materially  in   density ;    and  in   numerous 
such  eases  a  knowledge  even  of  the  fact  of  such  cryptic 
heterogeneity  will  arrive  as  the  result  only  of  a  great  ac- 
cumulation of  observations,  such  as  exists"  yet  in  but  few 
cases.     In  the  case  of  liquids,  also,  metameres,  of  differin"' 
densities,  may  not  be  separable,  by  reason  of  approxima" 
tion  of  their  boiling-points. 

Deflsity  being  variable  with  temperature,  equivalent  vol- 
ume is  therefore  a  function  of  the  temperature;  and  the 
question  arises  whether  there  is  any  uniform  temperature  at 
which  all  bodies  should  be  taken  in  order  to  discover  isos- 
terism y  If  not.  as  is  almost  obvious,  could  any  relatire  tem- 
peratures— for  example,  points  equidistant  from  the  fusing- 
point  or  boiling-point  in  each  case — be  adopted?  This  latter 
is  yet  without  proof.  It  would  appear  as  if  proportion.al  re- 
lations might  be  sought  for  between  the  coefficients  of  ex- 
pansion of  bodies  by  heat — rather  than  between  the  volumes 
at  any  given  temperature — and  the  equivalent  weights. 
This,  however,  does  not  belong  to  our  present  subject. 

Though  the  study  of  molecular  volumes  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, the  literature  of  the  subject  is  nevertheless  very 
voluminous,  while  at  the  same  time  scattered  through  very 
numerous  scientific  journals.  In  Europe  the  principal 
authors  and  investigators  have  been  H.  Kopp,  SchroMer, 
Tsehermak,  Liiwig,  Filhol,  H.  Schiff,  Pafarik,  Jungfleisch, 
Playfair  and  Joule ;  in  America,  Stcrry  Hunt,  F.  W.  Clarke, 
Isidor  Walz.  and,  above  all,  James  D."  Dana. 

The  remark  made  under  Isomorphism,  that  (outside  of 
the  regular  system)  strict  erystallic  equality  does  not  exist, 
we  find  still  more  applicable  to  this  closely-related  study 
of  volume-equivalents;  and.  as  in  the  former  case,  a  term 
expressing  approximation  only  seems  preferable — indeed, 
here  almost  indispensable.  Such  a  term  is  homn'osterism. 
In  tabulating  and  classifying  equivalent  volumes,  there  are 
several  important  reasons  in  favor  of  adopting,  as  the  unit 
for  comparison,  that  of  the  crystal  of  diamond.  Diamond 
has  the  smallest  k-nnwn  equivalent  volume,  and  its  true 
specific  gravity  is  probably  known  with  greater  certainty, 
in  the  chemically  pure  crystalline  state,  than  almost  any 
other  elementary  body. 
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Efemtutol  Ilomoeoatrrtt. —  [n  a  tabulation  of  the  elements, 
in  the  order  of  their  equivalent  volumes,  commencing  with 
diamond  as  (ho  lowest,  and  calculated  to  the  diamond-scale, 
we  almost  at  once  encounter  a  remarkable  group  of  eight 
elemental  bomteosteres — Nos.  5  to  12  inclusive,  in  the  sec- 
ond column  below  : 


Equiv. 

1.  Diamond 1. 

2.  Boron 1.21 

3.  Graphite 1.51 

4.  Glucinnm(equiT.  =  9.3)  1.303 


a  S 


E<iutv. 
vols. 

5.  Uranium 1.92 

6.  Glucinum  (equiv. 
=  13.95) 1.953 

7.  Cobalt 2.012 

8.  Nickel 2.03 

9.  Copper 2.11" 

10.  Chromium 2.11S 

11.  Iron 2.119 

12.  Mauf,'acesc 2.1C 

These  eight  metals  form  a  strongly-marked  7utturnl  group. 
Immediately  following  them  conies  another,  larger  series 
of  homoeosteres : 
I:J.  Palladium 2.653  21.  Gold. 


n.  Iiidiuni  2.G6 

15.  Rhodium 2.71 

16.  Platinum 2.73 

17.  Zine 2.735 

1ft.  Ruthenium 2.74 

19.  Osmium 2.74 

20.  Vanadium 2.743 


2.98 

22.  ludium 3. 

2.3.  Silver  (crystallized) 3.013 

24.  Tuntrstcn 3.075 

2.^.  Aluminum 3.123 

26.  Magnesium  (?) 3.15 

27.  Molybdenum 3.291 

28.  Silver  (fused) 3.45 

The  position  of  magnesium  here  is  founded  on  density- 
determinations  of  Playfair  and  .Toule,  which  exceed  the 
mean  <>f  other  chemists  by  about  ;iO  percent.  These  others 
bring  its  equivalent  volume  up  to  4.1.  This  series  includes 
all  the  so-called  "  noble  metals,"  bringing  in  some,  such  as 
V,  In.  W,  Al,  and  Mo,  which  other  classitications  separate 
widely  theiofrom  :  though  all  these  clearly  have  claims  to 
the  title.  Zn  and  Mg,  however,  have  no  such  claims.  One 
other  example  may  be  cited,  among  those  elements  (and 
clcmentoids),  which  have  the  most  voluminous  equiva- 
lents, of  a  small  series  of  homoeosteres:  liquid  chlorine^ 
7.85;  (iffin'd  6n>Hi('«c,  7.9  j  eolid  iodinCf  8.5;  liquid  cyan- 
otjeu,  S.79. 

Comjiound  Homcenateres. — Theuew  view  above  propound- 
ed, that  there  is  really  no  true  isosterism.  but  only  a  pro- 
gressive homccostcrism,  is  more  remarkably  exemplified 
and  demonstrated  by  series  of  corresponding  compounds 
than  of  elements.  Some  oxides  of  the  form  M-^O  give  us 
the  following : 

Densities. 


Water IlyO  1.00 

Ice  f^mean  of  29  deternimations) 0.9191 

So<Uc  oxide Na/J  2.805 

Cuprous  oxide CujO  5.897 

Argentous  "    ApjO  7.18 

Mercurous  *'    Hg^O  10.69 

Polassic       "    . 
Flumbous   "    . 


ninmonil -scale, 
vulume-cquiv. 

...     5.3 
...     5.763 
...     6.21 
...     7.13 
...     9.5 
11.44 


KoO      2.656     11.50 

PIJ2O     9.772     12.94 


The  oxides  of  the  form  MO,  of  the  first  scries  of  elemental 
homa-oslercs,  tabulated  above,  so  far  as  the  densities  are 
Udowd,  give  us — 

Efiulvalonts.         Densities.  Diamond  .rola* 


Uranous  oxide.... 

Cobaltous     "   

Nickloua      "    .... 
Cupric  "    .... 

Chromous    "    .... 
Fvrrruis 


136. 

75. 

75. 

....„    79.5 

GS.5 

72. 


10.15     

5.G74  

6.315  

6.25     

Unknown. 


3.941 
3.888 
3.493 
3.741 


4.254 


Mangauous  '*    71 4.909  , 

This  series  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  extreme  im- 
perfection of  many  of  our  data,  as  yet,  for  such  calcula- 
tions. The  densities  of  nearly  all  thes-e  most  important 
oxides  are  imperfectly  known,  and  those  on  reoor<l  vary 
much.  For  instance,  seven  figures  given  for  NiO  vary 
from  i>.G  to  6.8.  Tho  one  adopted  above  is  the  moan  of  the 
seven. 

Some  Mcuqidoxidrn  give  the  following  progressive  scries 
of  volumes  : 

Gluclna  (considered  as  Be^O^) 7.3 

Alumina 7.7 

Chromic  oxide 8.944 

Cobalt Ic        "    9.11 

Ferric  "    9.H 

Vanadic       "     i».382 

Manganic     *'     10.07 

Nicklic         "    10.11 

A  number  of  other  progressive  series  are  readily  made  out 
among  oxides  of  other  forms.  An  analogy  is  strongly  sug- 
gested in  this  relation  with  the  hi>mt>lnrfurn  of  organic 
chemi^'try  (see  article  HoMoi.ofiv,  by  Prof.  II.  Wtrtz),  in 
which  there  is  f<mnd  a  similar  progressive  increment  of 

*The  molecular  or  equivalent  volumes  given  In  \\\U  and  snh- 
seqnent  nrtU-les  have  nil  betMt  enlenlnted  anew,  sperially  for  this 
work.  Willi  the  aid  of  thi-  invnhmbh- Smithsonian  Tftl)Ii'K  of  It.-n- 
sitles  by  rn.f.  F.  W.  CUirke  of  Cincinnali.  Tin' enuivnh-nts  used 
aru  lb. IS'-  ;i<l(.pti-d  by  i'rof.  Harker  in  his  article  on  Chkmistry. 
V<,i,.  11.— SI 


equivalent  volume.  Also  among  chlorides  and  tulphidca 
there  are  similar  serial  relations.  Of  the  first  elemental 
homoioateric  series  the  following  moHo»i((/>At'(/e«  are  present- 
able  : 

Cos 4.9 

NiS 5.21 

FeS 5.41 

MnS 6.40 

CuS 6.62 

There  are  apparently  no  indications  of  similarity  in  the 
order  of  progression  in  the  several  cases  of  the  element.", 
oxides,  sulphides,  and  chlorides  ;  but  (he  densities  of  many 
of  the  compounds  are  still  so  uncertain  that  wo  cannot  de- 
cide that  such  dissimilarity  is  general. 

Tho  most  obvious  and  striking  consequence  of  arranging 
the  elements  in  tho  order  of  their  equivalent  volumes  is 
that  in  very  numerous  cases  inrlividua!  elements,  and 
groups  of  such,  are  thus  brought  into  contiguity  or  prox- 
imity, which  are  known  to  be  allied  to  each  other,  but 
which,  in  any  other  mode  of  classification,  fall  far  apart. 
This  will  be  further  treated  of  under  the  head  of  Molec- 
ular VOMMES. 

In  chemical  textbooks  much  stress  is  often  laid  on  eases 
in  which  supposed  isosteres  arc  also  iH(>nn>rph»,  generally 
because  found  to  be  alike  iootuctyic.  Almost  all  the  ele- 
ments may,  however,  be  able  to  assume  isometric  forms, 
and  such  corresjiondences  therefore  do  not  seem  to  carry 
much  weight.  Attempts,  moreover,  are  made  to  show  nu- 
merical relations  of  equivalent  volumes  in  **  simple  multiple 
proportions."  (  See  Watt s's  Victioiiari/,  **Isoniorplii?m,"  vol. 
iii.  p.  4Z].)  Closer  calculations,  with  better  data,  arc  far 
from  bearing  out  any  of  these  assumed  multi])le  propor- 
tions; and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  sec  why  simple  multiple 
ratios  of  rohimc  should  inhere  in  any  case ;  a  genmetricftl 
ratio,  as  that  of  the  cube-roots — if  there  be  auy  relntion, 
which  is  yet  to  be  determined — being  more  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  has  been  held  by  high  au- 
thority that  perfect  and  absolute  isomorphism  must  imply 
isosterism,  or  inntomy,  as  some  term  it.  Ko  «  ;jr(*orr  reason 
is  apparent  for  this,  and  facts  do  not  bear  it  out.  MuO  and 
Mn203  are  mutually  replaceable,  for  instance,  in  crystals, 
in  proportions  representing  equal  amounts  of  oxygen  ;  that 
is,  MnO  and  Mn^O  ;  of  which  the  equivalent  j.olumes  are 
respectively  4.2J-i  and  3.3C.  So  also  CoO  and  C02O3  or  ChO, 
have  the  respective  equivalent  volumes,  replacing  each 
other  crystallogenically,  of  3.888  and  2.978. 

(For  some  account  of  important  investigations  of  Prof. 
James  D.  Dana  upon  this  subject,  see  article  on  Pii.ir.\TFS, 
Chemistrv  and  CLASsiFirATioN  OF  ;  for  others  of  I'rof.  F.  C. 
Clarke,  see  AVateu  of  CnvSTALLizATioN ;  and  of  Hr.  Isidor 
Walz.  sec  SouTioN  and  Soli-uilitv.         IIkxiiv  Wirtz. 

Isothrral  Lines,     Sec  ]\lKTKoiioi>0(n'. 

Isothermal  Lines.  SeeCi.iMATE,  by  Prof.  A.  Guyot, 
Ph.D.,  I.L.D. 

Isotrop'ic  [To-o?,  "equal,"  and  rpoirij,  "turning"].  A 
homogeneous  solid  is  said  to  be  itintnqiif  when  any  equal  or 
similar  (in  fi>rm)  portions  cut  from  any  relative  positions 
in  the  body  are  indistinguishable  from  one  another,  or 
when  a  spherical  portion  exhibits  uniformity  of  quality 
along  all  its  diameters.  Crystalline  substances,  stratijifd 
substances,  fibrous  substances,  etc.  etc.  are  not  is<ttropic, 
inasmuch  as  their  elasticity,  tenacity,  etc.  difler  for  differ- 
ent directions;  and  such  are  called  nlotrnpic.  If  we  have 
reference  not  only  to  tuevhautcal  but  to  all  physical  prop- 
erties f^.  ff.  absorption  and  transmission  of  light,  of  heat, 
etc.).  a  body  may  he  isotropic  in  one  quality  or  class  of  quali- 
ties, and  jclotropic  in  others.  J.  0.  Barnard. 

Is|>nhnn%  city  of  Persia,  tho  capital  of  the  province  of 
Irak-Ajrnii.  on  tlie  Zendarud.  in  hit.  32°  39'  N.  and  Ion.  51° 
■M'  K.  From  tlie  fourteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  it  was  a  flourisliing  and  steadily  increasing 
city,  and  when,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Shah  Abbas 
made  it  his  residence  and  the  eajiital  of  Persia,  it  rapidly 
rose  still  higher,  and  became  one  of  the  nio.st  mngiiiliecnt 
citiesof  Asia.  But  in  17-2  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
Afghans,  and  although  it  was  retaken  in  172U  by  Nadir 
Shah,  yet  Teheran  became  the  capital  of  Persia,  and  Ispa- 
han fell  into  decay.  Among  its  most  splendid  numuments 
are  tin-  bridt,'iM.ver  the  Zriidiiiud.  lOOOfci't  lung,  resting  on 
31  arehex  and  bearing  arched  galleries  ;  the  ^uilaeeofChehel 
Sittou  ("forty  columns"),  whoso  front  is  formed  by  a 
double  range  of  columns  10  feet  high  each,  and  with  a 
base  forme"!  of  the  united  backs  of  four  lions  in  while 
nmrblc;  the  mosque  of  Mesjid  Shah,  whose  vast  dome  rises 
among  a  forest  of  spires,  towers,  minarets,  anil  open  gal- 
leries. But  these  and  many  other  wonderful  inonunicntt;  arc 
rapidly  decaying,  and  they  arc  surrounded  liy  ruins.  Miles 
of  streets  have  no  inhabitants.  The  ptipulation  iscsliinalcd 
at  between  tiO.OoO  ami  lOO.iMiO.  Thorn  are  signs,  however, 
which   indicate  that   Ispalum    may   rise   once    more.     Its 
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manufactures  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  velvet,  glass,  weapons, 
and  earthenware  have  maintained  their  high  reputation, 
and  its  artisans  are  esteemed  the  best  in  Persia.  Its  situ- 
ation on  the  main  commercial  route  between  India  and 
Europe  is  the  same  as  in  olden  times,  and  its  surroundings 
are  still  exceedingly  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

Is'rael  [Heb.  Yisrael,  "a  prince  with  God"],  the  name 
bestowed  upon  Jacob  (which  see)  when  he  wrestled  with  an 
angel  at  Penicl  (Gcu.  xxxii.  2S),  afterward  the  distinctive 
name  of  his  descendants,  and  particularly  of  the  northern 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes. 

Israel,  tp.  of  Preble  co.,  0.     Pop.  1751. 

Israelites.     See  Jews,  by  Prof.  Felix  Adler. 

Issaque'na,  county  of  Mississippi,  having  the  Missis- 
sippi Kiver  on  the  AV.'and  the  navigable  Yazoo  and  Sun- 
flower rivers  on  the  E.  Area,  about  720  square  miles.  It 
is  partly  swampy  and  covered  with  dense  woods.  It  is 
generally  level  and  very  fertile.  Cotton  is  the  staple  prod- 
uct.    Cap.  Mayersville.     Pop.  6SS7. 

Issoire',  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Puy  de 
Dome,  on  the  Crouse.  It  has  several  distilleries.  Pop. 
61  oU. 

Issoildnn',  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Indrc, 
on  the  Theols.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  linen  stuffs.     Pop.  14,482. 

Is'siie,  in  the  law  of  pleading.  This  arises  when  a 
proposition  of  fact  or  a  conclusion  of  law  is  directly  af- 
firmed by  one  party  to  the  suit  and  controverted  by  the 
other.  It  is  the  point  in  dispute  which  is  presented  for 
decision  to  the  court  or  jury.  Issues  are  of  two  kinds — 
of  law  and  of  fact.  The  former  .arises  upon  demurrer,  and 
presents  a  question  of  law,  which  is  adjudicated  by  the 
court  sitting  without  a  jury  (see  Demurrer  1  :  the  latter 
arises  upon  a  tr.averse  or  answer  to  the  allegations  of  the 
opposite  party,  and  presents  a  question  of  fact,  which  in  a 
common-law  action  is  determined  by  a  jury,  and  in  an 
equity  case  by  a  judge.  In  some  of  the  States  both  classes 
of  issues  may  by  consent  of  parties  be  tried  by  a  referee. 
It  is  the  object  of  various  rules  of  pleading  that  the  issue 
shall  be  upon  a  point  material  to  the  controversy,  shall  bo 
free  from  uncertainty  or  ambiguity,  and  shall  present  but 
a  single  question  for  decision  upon  each  separate  subject 
of  litigation.  {See  Pleadixg.)  There  is  a  form  of  issue 
termed  technically  a  "feigned  issue,"  from  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  it  originates.  Such  issues  occur  in  the 
proi^ress  of  a  cause  before  a  tribunal  sitting  without  a  jury, 
when  some  question  of  fact  arises  upon  which  the  det-ision 
of  a  jury  is  desired,  A  fictitious  suit  is  framed  involving 
the  point  to  be  determined,  and  is  brought  to  trial  before  a 
jury,  and  carried  on  to  verdict  in  the  usual  way.  The  ver- 
dict rendered  is  then  returned  to  the  court  in  which  the 
cause  first  arose  for  its  further  action.  The  application  of 
the  term  "feigned"  to  the  issue  is  not  appropriate,  since 
the  fiction  is  not  in  the  issue,  but  in  the  action  which  is 
framed  and  in  the  state  of  facts  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
Feigned  issues  almost  invariably  arise  in  the  progress  of 
suits  in  courts  of  equity,  and  are  ordered  by  the  court  to 
be  heard  before  some  tribunal  proceeding  according  to  the 
forms  of  common  law  with  a  jury.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  arise  in  courts  of  law.  Feigned  issues  are  abolished 
in  New  York,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  an  order  bo 
made  by  the  court  for  the  trial  before  a  jury  of  the  point  to 
bo  decided,  and  such  order  is  the  only  authority  necessary 
for  the  trial.  (For  General  Issue  see  that  topic.) 

George  Chase.     Revised  by  T.  ^Y.  Dwight. 

Is'sus  ['To-o-d?],  an  ancient  city  of  Cilicia.  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  at  the  head  of  what 
is  now  tho  Gulf  of  Scanderoon.  In  Xenophon's  time  it 
was  great  and  prosperous.  Here  Alexander  (333  b.  c.) 
gained  a  great  victory  over  Darius,  whose  family  was  cap- 
tured. No  remains  of  the  town  are  believed  to  exist,  and 
it  is  probable  that  its  site  is  covered  by  the  sea. 

lssy%  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine,  on 
the  Seine.  It  has  extensive  bleaching-grounds.  Pop. 
fi703. 

Isthmian  Games,     See  Grecian  Games,  by  Prof. 

H.  I.  Schmidt,  S.  T.  D. 

Is'tip,  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  eyalet  of 
Uskiup,  on  the  Istip.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a  large 
industry  and  extensive  bazaars.     Pop.  18.000. 

Is'tria,  county  of  the  Austrian  province  of  the  coast 
districts  (Kii?tenland),  consists  of  a  mountainous  penin- 
sula projecting  into  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  is  bounded  by  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Trieste  and 
the  county  of  Gii'rg.     Pop.  240,000.     Cap.  Pissino. 

Italian  Architecture.  Sec  Renaissance,  by  C. 
Pktersen, 


Italian  Language  and  Literature.  The  vernac- 
ular speech  of  the  Italian  people  embraces  a  great  number 
of  provincial  dialects,  widely  differing  from  each  other  in 
articulation,  but  descended  chiefly  from  a  common  stock, 
or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  from  a  cognate  linguistic  group 
comprising  Latin,  Umbrian,  Oscan,  and  perhaps  Etruscan, 
as  well  as  other  less-known  ancient  branches  of  the  Italic 
family  of  tongues.  They  all  contain  more  or  fewer  words 
of  Germanic  origin,  besides  many  technical  as  well  as 
purely  local  terms  derived  from  other  sources ;  but  the 
proportion  of  the  Italic  or  indigenous  element  is  every- 
where overwhelming,  and  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  vocabulary  of  the  Italian  language,  in  all  its 
provincial  varieties,  is  homogeneous.  These  dialects,  ex- 
cept as  spoken  by  the  lowest  classes  in  large  cities,  are  not 
corrupt  paiiih  confined  to  the  ignorant  and  the  vulgar,  hut 
many  of  them  are  rich,  expressive,  and  refined,  and  they 
are  habitually  used  in  familiar  intercourse,  not  only  by  the 
middle  and  inferior  ranks,  but  by  persons  of  social  and  lit- 
erary culture,  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than  is  the 
case  with  the  provincial  dialects  of  most  other  European 
languages.  Their  diversities  of  pronunciation,  of  form, 
of  idiomatic  expression,  and  even  of  syntactical  combina- 
tion, are  such  that  a  stranger  who  has  acquired  only  Tus- 
can, or  the  language  of  literature  and  of  general  Italian 
society,  finds  all  the  vernaculars,  includiug  the  humble 
street  and  household  dialect — or  what  may  he  called  the 
cochney — of  Rome,  and  even  of  Florence  itself,  almost 
wholly  unintelligible.  Even  the  native  inhabitants  of  dif- 
ferent Italian  provinces  cannot  freely  communicate  with 
each  other  without  resorting  to  Tuscan,  which  is  known  by 
all  Italians  of  the  slightest  pretensions  to  education,  and 
is  therefore  properly  characterized  as  the  Ihtr/un  co/iiuue,  or 
"common  tongue,"  of  the  whole  kingdom.  This  dialect, 
though  the  common  property  of  tho  whole  Italian  people, 
is  the  peculiar  fireside,  field,  and  market,  as  well  as  liter- 
ary, language  of  Tuscany  and  parts  of  tho  adjacent  jirov- 
inces :  but  even  within  these  limits  there  are  in  ])Opular 
use  considerable  discrepancies  both  in  accent  and  in  vocab- 
ulary. The  better  class  of  the  peasantry  in  the  mountain 
territory  of  Pistoja.  in  the  u]>per  Val  d'Arno,  and  in  some 
other  localities,  speak  Tuscan  with  a  beauty  of  articulation 
— or,  more  accurately,  of  delivery — an  elegance  of  phrase, 
and  a  pieturesqueness  of  vocabulary  which  can  hardly  be 
paralleled  by  the  popular  discourse,  not  merely  of  other 
parts  of  Italy,  but  of  any  other  European  country.  It  is 
in  this  perennial  '*  well  of  language  undefiled,"  not  in 
French  or  in  classical  Latin,  that  Italian  literature  ought 
to  seek  the  enrichment  and  variety  of  diction,  the  flexibil- 
ity and  versatility  of  construction,  which  tlio  Uiiijua  cojinnie 
needs  before  it  can  become  truly  an  all-pervading  vital  me- 
dium of  national  thought  and  expre??ion. 

But  though  Tuscan  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  sole  na- 
tional medium  of  exchange  of  thought,  and  thoufrh  the 
pronunciation  of  all  the  provinces  tends  to  assimilate,  yet 
in  the  di9"crent  parts  of  the  kingdom  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  local  variation  in  oral  articulation  in  good  social  circles, 
and  of  literary  diction  in  the  dialect  of  public  discussion 
and  of  books.  The  speech  of  every  provincial  "bewray- 
eth  "  him,  not  only  by  his  shibboleth,  but  by  his  idioms 
and  the  general  choice  and  arrangement  of  his  words:  and 
in  Parliament  the  paese  of  every  orator  is  at  once  recog- 
nized by  both  his  accent  and  his  phraseology.  The  writ- 
ings of  all  non-Tuscans  are  criticised  as  marked  by  sole- 
cisms, if  not  by  positive  sf/rfniiniatirrrtnrc.  Manzoni,  a 
Lombard  by  birth  and  early  training,  thought  it  necessary, 
after  the  first  publication  of  his  Proineum'  Spom',  to  reform 
his  stylo  by  most  minute  and  careful  study  of  Tuscan  mod- 
els, or,  as  he,  with  more  force  than  good  taste  or  grace  of 
expression,  phrased  it,  ''to  rinse  out  his  rags  in  the  Arno  ;" -^" 
and  when  that  deservedly  renowneil  story  had  been  fifteen 
3^ears  before  the  world  he  reissued  it  in  an  almost  entirely 
rewritten  form.  Compare,  for  example,  this  paragraph  as 
given  in  the  editions  of  1826  and  1840  (/  Pyomesai  Spoeij 
cap.  xxxiv.) : 

*'  Venuto  appie  del  ponte,  *'  Arn'mtn  al  ponte.  voltS, 
volto  senza  esitare,  a  sinis-  senza  esitare  a  sinistra,  nel- 
tra,  nella  via  chttn  la  strada  la  stradu  dt  San  Marco.  pa~ 
a  San  Marco,  come  a  quella  rendoylif  a  rar/iont,  che  do- 
che  gli  parve  dover  menarc  r(?8se  conrfioro  verso  I'interno 
verso  rinterno  della  citta.  dellacitta.  'E>  audando  (tinu- 
E  procedendo,  cercava  cngli  tlf  r/itardara  in  qua  e  in  fit, 
occhi  intorno,  se  potessi  sco-  per  feder  se  poterti  scoprire 
prire  qualehe  creatura  uma-  qualche  creaturaumana;  ma 
na;  ma  altra  non  ne  vide  non  no  vide  altra  che  uno 
che   uno   sforraato  cadavere     sformato  cadaverc   nel  pic- 

*  Ri.iciacquare  t  suoi  cenci  in  Arno.  Our  translation  does  not 
give  the  precise  effect  of  the  oritrinal,  for  tboutrh  names  of  riv- 
ers usually  take  the  definite  article  in  Italian.  thcTuscan^i  make 
their  river  an  exception,  and  personify  it.  Ar7io  is  the  name  of 
a  being,  not  of  a  thing. 
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Del  fossatello  cho  corrc  tra  co?/o«*o  ehe  corro  tra  quelle 

quelle  poche  case  (cho  allora  poche  case  (che  nllora  erano 

crano  anche  mono)  c  la  via,  nnche  mono)  e  uu  jikzzo  t/ef/n 

per  un  tratto  di  essn.     Pas-  strada.     Passato  quel  pczzn, 

sato   quel    tratto,   udi    certc  stntii/ridurc:  '  o  queff  'uomo!' 

griila,  come  chf'tinate  rhe  pa-  c  gnardnndo  da  qucUa  parte, 

rtvttn  fatte  n  lui;  e.  volto  lo  vide  poco  lontauo,  a  un  ter- 


d'umi    Citnurcia     iSO- 

lata,  una  povera  donna,  con 
xtnn  uidUttn  dl  hnmhiiii  hititr- 
Ho;  la  quale,  iti(fiiifftu<in{it  a 
chinman\  gli  /ere  ccNNw  ((«- 

eke  con  la  mauo." 


sguardo  iu  su  a  quella  parte 
donde  vnnira  if  «»/o»o,  scorse, 
poco  lontano,  a  un  balcono 
d'una  casuj^ola  isolata,  una 
povera  douna,  con  un  ffrup- 
pcttii  di  fanciuUi  dattorno, 
la  quale,  chiaiuiindo,  tutta- 
via,  gli  acccnnava  pur  colla 
inano  che  li  f\tcesfe  rirtno,'* 

And  yet.  after  all  this  painatakinp,  Tuscan  purists  find 
Lomliardisms  in  the  style  of  Manzoni.  Some  eminent  na- 
tive critics  think  it  impo^sihle,  and  even  undesirable,  for 
the  whole  Italian  people  to  conform  to  the  Tuscan  or  to 
any  other  universal  standard  of  did  ion,  and  they  advise 
provincial  writers  and  speakers  to  adopt  the  regular  gram- 
matical inflexions  of  the  Jiwjua  comKue,  but  to  continue  to 
employ  every  one  his  own  native  vocabulary  and  idiomatic 
phraseolojj;y.  Thc.«o  local  expressions,  they  say,  almost 
universally  belong  to  the  Italic  word-stock,  and  would  ac- 
enrilingly  be  intelligible  even  where  not  habitually  used. 
By  this  method,  as  they  suppose,  the  provincial  would  en- 
jov  as  much  freedom  of  movement  as  in  the  use  of  his  ver- 
nacular, and  woubl  at  the  same  time  be  even  better  under- 
stood and  appreciated  than  whe-n  under  the  constraint  of 
employing  words  and  constructions  not  familiar  to  him. 

Most  of  the  Italian  provincial  dialects  have  been  reduced 
to  writing;  some  of  them,  Venetian  and  Sicilian,  for  ex- 
ample, were  somewhat  largely  employed  iu  literature  and 
in  official  communication  before,  aud  even  for  some  time 
after,  the  supremacy  of  Tuscan  was  generally  recognized ; 
there  still  exists  among  the  peasantry  a  large  stock  of  old 
unwritten  dialectic  prose  ami  verse,  which  is  orally  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation  by  popular  reciters 
aud  story-tellers  ;  new  dramatic  pieces,  generally  comic,  are 
constantly  represented  in  din/etto  in  all  the  great  cities,  and 
every  year  gives  birth  to  a  considerable  amount  of  popu- 
lar, humorous,  and  satirical  poetry  in  the  more  important 
firovincial  speeches.  But  the  language  employed  in  serious 
itcrary  composition,  in  religious  teaching,  in  parliamen- 
tary and  forensic  proceedings,  in  all  branches  of  the  public 
administration,  iu  journalism,  in  commercial  and  private 
corrcsp<>ndi'nce.  anil  in  general  social  circles  is  exclusively 
Tuscan.  The  early  predominance  of  Tuscan  is  probably 
due  rather  to  the  political  im]iortance  of  the  Florentine  re- 
public, and  especially  to  the  relations  of  the  old  Tuscan 
capital  to  the  internal  commerce  and  the  financiarinterests 
of  the  Peninsula,  than  to  greater  antiquity  or  to  any  special 
inherent  fitness  for  literary  purposes ;  for  the  original  in- 
trinsic superiority  of  Tuscan  to  some  of  the  other  Italian 
dialects  is  by  no  means  clear.  It  has  now,  however,  re- 
ceived a  culture  whiedi  has  given  it  a  very  dcciflcd  advan- 
tage over  all  its  rivals,  and  the  political  unification  of  Italy 
has  strengthened  its  position  as  the  national  tongue,  and 
secured  to  it  a  constantly  widening  sjdiere  of  living  energy 
as  a  popular  speech.  Hence,  it  is  no  longer  as  true  as  it 
was  in  Byron's  time,  that  '■  Few  Italians  gpeak  the  right 
Etruscan;"  and,  unfortunately,  the  Florentine  pronuncia- 
tion, which  is  characterized  by  an  enfeebled— or,  to  bor- 
row an  expressive  term  frrim  a  great  philologist,  a  Ifiztf — 
articulatiou  of  what  are  elsewhere  more  masculine  and 
energetic  consonantal  sounds,  is  fast  spreading.  This  tend- 
ency is  aggraviitetl  by  the  predileetion  of  fashionable 
Italian  circles  for  the  habitual  use  of  French,  and  threat- 
ens to  become  universal. 

The  critical  study  of  the  Italian  dialects  has  until  lately 
been  ranch  neglected;  and.  in  fact,  the  materials  for  its 
scientific  treatment  have  hardly  yet  been  brought  together. 
But  it  possesses  great  linguistic  interest,  and  it  is  now  zeal- 
ously prosecuted  by  able  foriMgn  ami  nalivf  philologists. 
From  their  researches  wr  may  expect  iniportunt  rc-sults, 
but  at  present  wo  know  little  of  the  history  and  conilition 
of  these  dialects  at  any  period  previous  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  recorded  literature  of  modern  Italy  is  of  later 
birth  than  that  of  Provence  an<l  of  Northern  France.  Many 
of  the  earliest  Italian  poets  wrnto  in  Provencal,  much  of 
the  most  ancient  literature  of  medireval  Italy  was  trans- 
lated from  French,  and  important  prose  works  by  Italian 
authors — the  Temro  of  Brunetto  Ijatini.tho  Chronidts  of 
Canale,  and  the  Tmiufn  <>/  }f,trro  f'oln,  for  instance — were 
composetl  in  that  language  as  late  as  the  latter  hall'  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Down  to  that  period,  with  these  and 
other  exceptions  to  bo  noticed  hereafter.  Latin  was  the 
only  written  tongue  employed  in  Italy,  but  thf-rc  is  satis- 
factory evidence  that  Dot  only  at  that  epochs  but  through 


the  whole  historical  era,  there  have  been  great  diversities 
(»f  Mjiiech  in  the  Italian  territory.  Even  after  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  entire  Peninsula  to  Rome.  (Jreek.  Celtic,  and 
Etruscan,  as  well  as  Oscan.  Umbrian,  and  other  now  for- 
gotten languages,  were  long  enqdoyed  in  provincial  dis- 
tricts. Centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  the  mother- 
tongues  of  the  conquered  tribes  could  be  stamped  out  by 
the  iron  heel  of  Roman  despotism,  and  Latin  sulistituted, 
by  the  eombine<l  intluence  of  civil  government  and  re- 
ligion, as  the  only  recognized  medium  uf  social  intercourse. 
In  the  moan  time,  the  authoritalivL-  introduction  of  the 
Latin  speech  into  the  domain  of  these  other  pminsular 
langimgt'S,  and  the  influx  of  barbarisms  brr)ug!it  in  by 
colon i/.etl  veterans  and  other  foreigners,  could  not  but 
have  produced  the  same  effects  that  like  causes  have  occa- 
sioned elsewhere.  Even  whore  the  triumph  of  Latin  was 
most  complete,  the  hereditary  orthoepical  habits  of  llio 
population  could  never  have  been  altogether  extirpated, 
and  the  provincial  articulation  of  Latin  must  have  been 
modified  everywhere  by  local  influences,  as  English  has 
been  by  the  Celtic  element  and  other  circumstances  in  Ire- 
land and  Sc()tland.  Diez,  indeed — and  there  is  no  higher 
authority — affirms  that  Italian  shows  no  trace  of  the  vocal 
system  of  the  Oscan,  the  mcist  imitorfant  of  the  Lower  Italic 
dialects.  But  we  may  be  pardoned  for  drtubting  whether 
our  knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  letters  of  the  (^scan  al- 
phabet is  such  as  to  authorize  so  absolute  a  statement ;  and 
the  great  phihdogist  himself  admits  a  considerable  in- 
fluence of  other  ancient  dialects  upon  the  pronunciation, 
the  idiom,  and  the  vocabulary  of  the  modern  speuch.  The 
development  of  the  modern  Itnlian  dialects  is  not  a  paral- 
lel case  to  the  formation  of  the  Spanish.  The  old  llisjtano- 
Latin,  the  parent  of  modern  Spanish,  grew  up  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  indigenous  speech  of  a  totally  difterent  linguistic 
stock,  too  alien,  in  every  characteristic,  to  admit  of  much 
amalgamation  between  the  native  and  the  intruding  ingre- 
dient. In  its  later  development  it  encounfi-red  the  Arabic, 
also  a  wholly  unrelated  tongue,  which,  though  the  language 
of  a  conquering  race,  and  possessed  of  m\ieh  culture,  di<l 
not  sensibly  affect  the  structure  of  the  Spanish,  thougli  it 
enriched  its  vocabulary  with  a  few  words.  On  the  other 
hand,  Celtic  and  the  Gothic  languages  with  which  thf  Ro- 
mans enme  in  contact  in  their  Xortliprn  conquests,  though 
remote  from  Latin,  were  still  Indo-Kuro]i<'an,  and  there- 
fore at  least  distantly  allied  speeches.  ILnce,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  their  influence  should  be  clearly  traceable 
both  in  French  and  in  the  modern  dialects  of  Northern 
Italy  or  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  old  Italic  dialects  were 
much  more  closely  cognate  with  Latin,  and  consequently 
still  more  readily  became  fused,  or  rather  confused,  with  it 
in  vernacular  provincial  forms,  determined  liy  local  c<»n- 
ditions  of  which  we  are  almost  wholly  ignorant.  The  in- 
fluence of  these  dialects,  then,  on  the  spoken  Latin  of  the 
provinces  is  a  question  merely  of  degree,  and  at  ])resent 
wo  are  quite  unable  to  analyze  it  quantitatively.  But  we 
are  authorized  to  conclude  that  Latin  wiis  spoken  with  great 
provincial  diversity,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove,  no 
reason  to  suppose,  that  classical  Latin  ever  became  the 
general  language  <if  ancient.  Italy  in  any  liigher  sense  or 
to  a  greater  extent  than  Tuscan  is  the  universal  tongue  of 
the  Italy  of  modern  times.  The  Ronnin  writers  often  al- 
lude to  the  lintjua  runtlca,  or  dialect  of  the  provinces,  as 
distinct  both  from  the  classical  language  of  Rome  and  from 
the  vulgar  or  plebeian  speech  of  the  city  ancl  its  environs; 
and  because  they  employ  the  singular  form,  and  do  not 
rlistincuish  the  speech  of  ditferent  provinces,  it  has  been 
hastily  assumed  that  but  one  fiii;/iin  niHtirn  existed.*  But 
the  Romans  were  a  people  of  dull  ear  and  of  obtuse  lin- 
guistic perceptions,  at  least  in  the  jippreeiafion  of  strange 
and  foreign  sounds  and  irlioms.  Hence,  they  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  discriminated  between  Latinized  Italic 
dialects  sensibly  different  from  the  Roman,  even  if  wi'lely 
discordant  fr<im  each  other;  iind  there  is  nothing  to  con- 
trol the  genenil  presumption  that  every  ethnological,  if  not 
every  goograjiliical  ami  every  municipal,  district  must 
have  developed  its  own  peculiar  local  speeeh.  These  loeal 
speeches,  we  believe.  "  still  live."  with  more  or  less  vital 
energy,  and  in  more  or  less  mollified  furms,  in  the  modern 
provincial  dialects,  which  are  consequently  to  be  regarded 
nfl  ilescendod  not  frttm  classical  Latin,  but  from  the  old 
rustic  jargons  which  grew  out  of  the  clash  of  more  or  Ie!»s 
conflicting  elements.  It  is  proper  to  observi-  here  that  when 
the  primitive  Italic  tongues  censed  to  exist  as  imlependenl 
languages,  and  oonsoiptontly  as  disturbing  forces  in  the 
development  of  the  new  Latinized  dialects,  the  language 
of  government   and    religion    would    naturally  acquire   a 

•  The  Homnns  appear  to  have  used  lingua  nixttea  precisely  as 
dlaletlo  Is  employed  at  the  present  day.  An  Italian,  retundnn 
from  a  theatre  at  Milan  or  Ilerniiiuo,  doet  not  )*ny,  definitely, 
that  lu'  saw  ii  play  nrl  dialdto  Milanese,  or  Bergtimasce,  but  sim- 
ply a  play  in  diakUo. 
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stronger  influence  over  popular  forms  of  speech,  and  these 
latter  wouM  of  course  recover  some  indigenous  linguistic 
traits  which  they  may  have  lost  in  the  struggle  between 
the  aboriginal  and  the  invading  elements.  These  consider- 
ations, we  think,  authorize  us  to  say  that  neither  the  lintfua 
coHii/jie  or  Tuscan,  nor  any  other  provincial  dialect  of  mod- 
ern Italy,  can  be  correctly  described  as  legitimately  and 
exclusively  descended  from  the  majestic  speech  of  Latium. 
At  the  same  time,  Latin  remained  always  the  language  of 
the  Church,  and  has  continued  to  be  more  or  less  employed 
by  profane  writers,  in  public  inscriptions,  and  for  other 
special  purposes,  down  to  our  own  times.  There  exists 
everywhere  in  Italy  a  traditional  knowledge  of  Latin  as, 
in  a  degree,  a  living  tongue ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  general  familiarity  with  the  forms  and  vocabulary 
of  the  classical  dialect  has  been  a  constantly  acting  force 
on  the  spoken,  and  especially  on  the  written,  language  of 
the  country.  Many  locutions  in  the  various  dialects  which 
have  been  explained  as  ancient  corruptions  or  modifications 
of  the  s])eech  of  Rome  are  merely  com])aratively  recent 
draughts  from  that  perennial  fountain:  and  if  Tuscan  is 
the  nearest  representative  of  the  classical  tongue  of  Rome, 
it  is  because,  in  the  long  course  of  its  literary  culture,  it 
has,  in  the  largest  measure,  borrowed  and  appropriated, 
rather  than  inherited,  the  voice  and  accent  of  the  ancient 
mistress  of  the  world. 

The  fact  that  the  ihifjua  comnne  is  not  the  general  ver- 
nacular of  Italy,  and  the  almost  universal  familiarity  of 
Italian  writers  with  Latin  models — for  almost  every  read- 
ing Italian  knows  and  reads  Latin  as  an  ancient  and  ven- 
erable form  of  his  mother-tongue — have  protected  literary 
Tuscan  from  the  revolutions,  the  corruptions,  and  the  de- 
basement which  ])opular  use,  in  the  fervent  and  energetic 
national  life  of  our  democratic  a'ge,  tends  to  introduce  into 
language.  Xo  one  of  the  great  European  tongues  has 
changed  so  little  within  the  last  six  centuries  as  Ital- 
ian. The  old  translations  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  and 
other  prose  tales  are  intelligible  to  all.  The  Jimfi i/i  Fran- 
cia,  described  by  a  late  learned  editor  as  at  this  day  the 
most  popular  book  in  the  language,  is  read  from  the  Alps 
to  Sicily  in  a  version  somewhat  modernized  in  orthogra- 
phy, but  otherwise  almost  a  century  older  than  Chaucer. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  very  circumstance  that  to  a  vast 
j>roportion  of  the  people  Tuscan  has  always  been  a  sort  of 
sacred  dialect,  set  apart  for  elevated  and  formal  u?es,  com- 
bined with  the  pedantic  conservatism  of  the  Delia  Crusca 
school,  has  prevented  the  enrichment  of  the  vocabulary 
except  in  branches  in  which  certain  special  classes  have 
been  interested.  As  a  general  rule,  agricultural  operations, 
industrial  art,  and  the  practical  applications  of  science,  de- 
scriptive geography,  natural  history,  and  physics,  com- 
merce, internal  improvements,  mining,  the  machinery  of 
representative  government,  popular  institutions,  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  have  but  lately  entered  deeply  into  the 
life  and  habitual  thought  of  educated  Italians,  and  have 
scarcely  yet  exerted  a  sensible  influence  on  the  diction  of 
literature.  The  literary  dialect  of  Italy,  consequently,  has 
not  received  the  breadth  of  culture  and  the  various  wealth 
of  vocabulary  which  characterize  the  modern  belfen-lfftres 
productions  of  the  Northern  countries  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. The  nomenclatures  of  many  of  the  arts  and  know- 
ledges we  have  enumerated — agriculture  and  hydraulics, 
for  example — indeed  exist  in  the  mouths  of  the  peasantry 
and  of  engineers,  but  they  have  not  been  taken  up  into  the 
language  of  literature  and  of  refined  society  by  any  means 
as  fully  as  elsewhere.  Hence,  the  dialect  of  books  and  of 
elegant  conversation  is  unpicturesque,  or  at  least  unde- 
scriptivo.  Italian  translations  of  such  poems  as  Keats's 
Eiidi/mioii,  or  Crabbo's  Tales,  or  Mrs.  Rrowning's  Vi'sltm 
of  Poets,  or  Voss's  lih/h,  or  of  prose  pictures  of  rural  and 
village  life  in  England,  America,  and  Germany,  would  not 
he  practicable  without  the  employment  of  a  diction  not  yet 
recognized  as  classical.  A  foreigner,  listening  to  a  discus- 
sion between  educated  Italians  on  subjects  of  homely,  ma- 
terial interest,  hears  generic  terms  where  an  Englishman 
would  use  specific  words;  and  if  he  has  enjoyed  only  such 
opportunities  as  are  usually  accessible  to' strangers  in 
Italy,  he  finds  it  excessively  difficult — as  did  the  old  Roman 
in  the  poverty  of  his  native  Latin,  and  as  does  his  Italian 
descendant  of  to-day — to  learn  propriS  com/ttunifi  dicrre, 
and  he  is  constantly  embarrassed. for  want  of  equivalents 
for  expressions  of  thought  and  fact  which  in  his  own  coun- 
try make  up  much  of  the  staple  of  discourse  in  cultivated 
circles. 

The  beneficent  political — and,  above  all,  moral — revolu- 
tions of  which  Italy  has  been  the  theatre  during  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years  have  brought  new  and  more  diversi- 
fied influences  to  bear  upon  her  language,  and  have  made 
greatly  enlarged  demands  upon  its  capabilities  of  expres- 
sion. Hence,  the  lingua  comnne  is  naturally,  and  without 
any  conscious,  organized  general  effort  for  that  purpose, 


undergoing  changes  visible  even  to  a  foreigner.  To  the 
improvement  of  the  language  from  these  causes  there  are 
various  hindrances.  Resides  the  hostility  of  the  clergy  to 
all  ameliorations  in  the  fields  of  both  mind  and  matter,  we 
may  mention  two  leading  obstacles.  The  one  is  inveterate 
and  slow  to  yield.  The  removal  of  the  other,  which  is  ac- 
cidental, is  more  hopeful.  We  refer  first  to  the  fact  that 
the  Italians  are  a  bilingual  people— a  people  whose  spoken 
tongue  diff"ers  essentially  from  the  written;  an  evil  the 
magniturle  of  which  only  experience  or  long  observation 
can  make  apparent.  Eminent  provincial  or  non-Tuscan 
writers  have  often  lamented  the  necessity  of  thinking  in 
one  dialect  and  giving  their  thoughts  an  outward  expres- 
sion by  a  mental  translation  into  another.  We  have  space 
only  to  allude  to  this  diflficulty,  and  to  illustrate  it  in  pass- 
ing by  comparing  it  to  the  embarrassment  and  constraint 
wc  all  feel  in  using  a  foreign  tongue,  however  well  under- 
stood :  and  we  pass  to  the  other  obstacle,  which  is  analo- 
gous in  character,  but,  as  we  have  said,  accidental,  and 
therefore  not  invincible.  We  mean  a  predilection  for  a 
foreign  language  and  a  foreign  literature,  which  interferes, 
to  a  deplorable  extent,  with  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  national  speech  and  the  national  letters,  as  well 
as  with  native  originality  and  independence  of  thought  in 
Italy.  French  is  far  too  generally  the  habitual  language 
of  fashionable  Italian  society,  even  in  intercourse  among 
natives  ;  and  when  a  foreigner  addresses  an  Italian  in  what, 
if  the  compliments  of  his  teacher  are  sincere,  is  the  choi- 
cest Tuscan,  his  interlocutor,  pitying  his  ignorance  of  Ital- 
ian, will  almost  certainly  answer  him  in  French,  which  he 
fancies  to  be  a  universal  medium.  AVe  are  not  here  ob- 
jecting to  the  disproportionate  importance  given  in  Italy 
to  the  language  ami  literature  in  question  because  they  are 
French,  but  because  they  are  foreign,  alien  to  the  national 
heart,  and  disturbing  to  the  movement  of  the  national  intel- 
lect. The  causes  which  have  given  this  undue  jiredominancc 
to  French  in  the  education  and  social  training  of  the  higher 
chvssos  in  It.aly  cannot  here  be  specified;'  and  it  must  be 
admitted  tliat  the  tongue  and  letters  of  Franc©  have 
stronger  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  Italians  than  those 
of  any  other  foreign  country.  In  our  times,  unhappily, 
not  merely  the  closet  study,  but  the  far  more  distracting 
])ractical  use,  of  foreign  modes  of  thought  ancl  speech,  is 
an  indispensable  element  in  comjjrehensive  culture.  Rut, 
though  a  necessary  discipline,  or  rather  instrument,  it  is  a 
necessary  evil.  With  rare  exceptions  no  man  can  freely 
use  more  than  one  language  as  a  medium  of  intellectual  or 
oral  discourse,  and  what  wc  gain  in  power  over  a  foreign 
tongue  is  compensated  by  a  corresponding  loss  in  the  mas- 
tership of  our  own.  The  mighty  intellect  of  Greece  was 
weakened  by  no  dispersion  of  linguistic  culture,  for  her 
strongest  sons  knew  no  language  but  Greek;  and  though 
the  study  of  the  excmjibtria  Gmca  by  the  Romans  may  (or  a 
time  have  improved  their  taste,  it  did  not  help  their  La- 
tinity,  and  in  the  end  it  crushed  their  originality  in  both 
literature  and  art.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  Italians,  as  well 
as  ourselves  and  the  Germans,  may  derive  great  advantage 
from  the  stuily  and  critical  analysis  of  the  best  French 
literary  models.  M'e  refer  to  the  surpassing  excellence  of 
French  writers  in  rhetorical  even  more  consjiicuously  than 
in  scientific  method — in  the  art.  that  is,  of  beginning  at  the 
beginning,  going  straight  to  the  mark,  and  leaving  off  at 
the  end.  thus  avoiding  the  wordy  involution  of  thought 
and  expression  which  is  the  bane  of  Italian  perhaps  even 
more  emphatically  than  of  ot-her  contemporaneous  litera- 
tures. 

As  we  have  said,  every  province  has  still  its  popular 
literature,  oral  and  recorded.  But  there  is  no  provincial 
Dante,  or  Petrarch,  or  Ariosto,  or  Tasso.  or  Viilani.  or 
Varehi,  or  Macchiavclii,  and  the  tongue  through  which  the 
Italian  states  have  acted  on  each  other,  and  Italy  on  the 
world,  is  exclusively  the  Ungua  comnne,  or  Tuscan,  which 
alone  reflects  and  represents  the  mind  and  voice  of  Italy 
in  tho  European  republic  of  letters.  The  provincial  lite- 
ratures of  Italy  are  not,  like  those  of  ancient  Greece,  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  national  whole.  They  are  specialized 
manifestations  of  intellect  and  of  speech,  and  therefore  in 
general  have  only  a  provincial  interest.  Their  peculiar 
characteristics  cannot  be  noticed  in  a  brief  comprehensive 
view  of  Italian  literature.  We  must  confine  our  sketch  to 
that  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Italian  people  and 
presented  to  the  world  as  the  authorized  expression  of  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  nation  :  and  the  following  remarks 
must  be  understood  as  referring  only  to  writings  in  the 
Tuscan  or  b'nf/uo  comnne,  unless  otherwise  expressed.  The 
early  history  of  this  literature  is  obscure,  for,  though  there 
were  Italian  bards  and  enntastorie,  or  saga-men,  early  in 
the  thirteenth,  an*!  doubtless  in  the  twelfth  century,  yet 
their  works  are  known  to  us  only  as  disfigured  by  copyists 
of  later  ages,  and  we  can  rarely  speak  with  confidence  as 
to  their  dates,  their  dialects,  or  even  their  original  literary 
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forms.     In  many  cases,  as  we  have  seen,  they  certainly 
wrote  in  Frencli  or  Provencal,  and  in  so  close  conformity 
to  French  ami   I'roveni;al  models  that  they  are  entitled  to 
no  place  in  Italian  literary  history.     In  other  instances,  pri- 
vate letters  and  other  doc  ilmeuts  written  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury are  si.ispected  to  have  been  first  composed  in  Latin  and 
translated  at  a  later  period  ;  and  in  several  most  important 
cases  it  is  matter  of  grave  dould  whether  the  reputed  works 
of  historical  authors  of  the  thirteenth  and  even  the  four- 
teenth century  are  not  comparatively  modern  fabrications. 
Into  questions  of  this  delicate  nature,  which  native  tribunals  | 
alone  are  competent  to  adjudicate,  we  cannot  enter.     We 
shall  accordingly  give  only  the  commonly  received  accounts  : 
of  the  literature' of  the  thirteenth  century,  subject  to  allow- 
ance for  all  the  causes  of  uncertainty  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded ;  and  it  is  only  from  the  epoch  fixed  by  Dante  as  the 
date  of  his  great  poem,  the  assumed  "  middle  point  "  of  his 
life  or  the  year  UW),  that  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  treading 
on  safer  ground.     There  is  no  doubt  that  ballad  or  narra- 
tive poetry  existed  in  Italy  in  an  oral  and  traditional  form 
before  any  of  the  moilern "dialects  were  reduced  to  writing, 
but  the  ea'rliest  Italian  poems  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
even  in  a  modernized  shape,  are  amatory  or  religious.     In 
some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  of  these  two  classes 
they  belong,  for  it  is  not  always  clear  whether  the  lady  cole- 
bra'ted  in  them  was  a  real  person  or  only  a  personification 
of  a  Christian  idea.     We  know,  from  the  testimony  of  Dante 
and  from  abundant  other  evidence,  that  many  of  the  poets 
usually  believed  to  have  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century  did 
certainly  flourish  in  that  age,  and  we  have  many  of  their 
works  in  copies  not  very  much  later  than  the  time  of  their 
writers.     But  we  can  rarely  fix  the  precise  date  of  these 
productions,  and  wo  can  seldom  be  sufficiently  sure  of  the 
strict  conformity  of  such  copies  with  their  origin.als  to  au- 
thorize us  to  regard  them  as  positively  genuine  exempli- 
fications of   the   grammatical  structure  of  the  dialect  in 
which  they  were  composed,  or  even  of  flic  rhetorical  com- 
binations and  metrical  forms  emiiloyed  by  their  authors. 
There  are  also  extant  certain  prose  compositions  of  the 
same  century,  and  in  some  few  instances  either  originals 
or  at  least  "contemporaneous  copies  of  these  productions 
still  exist.    Even  where  we  possess  only  transcripts  of  such 
writings  of  somewhat  more  recent  date,  we  may  rely  uiion 
their  accuracy  as  copies  with  more  confidence  than  in  the 
case  of  poetical  compositions,  because,  though  poetic  forms, 
once  established,  arc  more  enduring  than  those  of  prose,  yet 
the  diction  of  verse  modelled  almost  wholly  after  foreign 
types,  as  were  the  first  Italian  rhymes  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  could  not  so  soon  have  acquired  a  fi.xed 
and  settled  expression.    The  earliest  prose,  on  the  contrary, 
consisted  simply  in  reducing  to  writing  popular  modes  of 
vernacular  speech,  and  there  was  no  external  influence,  no 
motive  of  taste,  which  could  lead  to  any  r.apid  change  in 
the  stylo  of  ordinary  written  communication.     U])on  the 
whole,  in  the  few  poetical  and  the  comparatively  numerous 
prose  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  century  yet  remaining, 
insignificant  as  they  are  in  bulk,  wo  have  sufficient  means 
of  pronouncing,  with  approximate  certainty,  upon  the  gen- 
eral grammatical  and  lexical  character  of  the  Tuscan  dia- 
lect in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.     The  real 
importance  of  this  century  in  Italian  literary  history  is  not 
in  the  merit  of  its  productions,  or  in  any  influence  exerted 
by  them  on  the  intellectual  culture  and  products  of  the 
age,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  prove  the  existence  of  the 
Unr/iin  ccmnne  as  a  written  tongue  at  that  period,  and  fur- 
nish evidence  also  that  the  literary  supremacy  of  that  dia- 
lect was — not  universally,  imleed.   but  very   generally — 
recognized  in  Italy  before  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.     Dante,  indeed,  in  his  I)c  Vnl./nri  Elnqifiiiin.iie- 
nies,  with  great  acerbity  of  tone,  the  identity  of  Tuscan 
with  the  linqun  cnmnne  or  iiilii'ire  illtiHlrp,  rnrdiixih,  inill- 
riiiii.  c«  rnrinlr:  and  there  are  not  wanting  later  critics  who 
maintain  that  Tuscany  did  not  lu-iginafe.  but  only  adopted. 
the  (I'nr/iia  cnmuni;  which,  in  8<ime  way  not  yet  explained 
nor  easily  conceivable  according  to  the  general  laws  of  lan- 
guage, arose  and   developed   itself  independently  of  local 
innuences.     Dante  defines  the  ^><•l,^^>  iiilc,„ri^.  which,  he 
says,  forms  the  sulijccl  of  bis  treatise,  as  that    which  is 
learned,  without  rule,  by  imitating  the  speech  .if  the  nurse, 
and  in  the  dedication  of  the  I'nrnill,,,  to  Can  C.rallde  rlella 
Scala  he  describes  the  diction  of  the   iJivinn  V<,mmrilin  nn 
rcmiffiin  ft  liiimi'lin  hi  t/im  i-l  nitllirrnilir  ,nmiiiiiiili-itiit.     This 
lociilin  riih/.iriK  he  declares  to  be  more  noble  than  the  lan- 
guage taught  in  the  schools,  and  he  nflinns  that  it  was  not 
used  hv  fluiltone  d'Are/.zo  or  liruuetto  T.alini.  but  was  em- 
ployed by  lluid..  Cavaleauli.  I/ajio  Ilianni.Cino  da  Pisloja, 
and  "ono  other,"  meaning,  no  il.iul.t.  hiins.lf.     What  pre- 
cise distinction  Dante  would  have  .Irnwn  between  the  rtil. 
r/are  ilhmlre,  aiiliciim,  cl  ruriale  and  the  language  of  Cale- 
rina  da  Stena  and  other  illustrious  writer?  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  which  is  unequivocally  Tuscan,  it  is  hard  to  sec. 


In  fact,  Dante's  observations  on  the  |irovincial  dialects  of 
his  time  are  to  Italian  as  well  as  to  foreign  scholars  an 
enigma  which  has  not  found  its  lEdipus:  and  until  further 
research  shall  reveal  to  us  m-ich  more  than  we  now  know 
of  the  actual  history  of  the  language  of  modern  Italy,  we 
must  content  ourselves    with  the  fact   that  what  is   now 
both  the  Tuscan  local  and  the  Italian  common  speech  did 
substantially  exist  and  acquire  its  primacy  as  a  literary 
tongue  before  the  year  i:iOO.     Dante  has  been  said  to  have 
been  the  cunning  artisan  who  forged  this  new  literary  in- 
strument.   But  poets  are  the  conservators,  not  the  creators, 
of  language.     Dante,  therefore,  did  not  invent  his  diction. 
He  was  neither  a  coiner  nor  a  borrower  of  words.    He  took 
and  wisely  used  what  he  found — not  always,  indeed,  in 
books,   but  oftener  in  popular  speech.     As  Giuliani  and 
Tommasco  have  well  observed,  many  expressions  of  Dante's, 
for  which  even  his  auth<irity  could  not  secure  admission 
into  the  general  vocabulary,  are  still  current  in  the  mouths 
of  the  Tuscan  peasantry,  where  Dante  found  them,  and  the 
discourse  of  this  humble  class  serves  to  explain  more  than 
one  passage  in  the   Divimi  Commedla  which  is  otherwise 
unintelligible.    In  point  of  antiquity,  the  first  place  among 
the  Tuscan  poets  is  usually  ascribed  to  Folcacchiero  dei 
Folcacchieri,  alleged  to  have  been  born  at  ,«iena  about  the 
year  1150.  and  many  critics  have  claimed  the  poems  of 
Ciullo  d'Alcamo.  the' emperor  Frederick  If.  and  his  sons, 
Enzo.  Enrico,  and   Manfredi,   Pier  delle  Vigne,  Ranieri, 
Ruggerone,  and  Inghilfiedi  da  Palermo,  Guide  delle  Co- 
lonne  (author  of  several  Italian  canzoni,  and  more  famous 
as  the  compiler  of  a  Latin  history  of  the  Trojan  war  fimnded 
on  the  works  of  Dares  and  Dictys),  Jacopo  da  Lentini.  and 
other  Sicilian  versifiers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  properly 
belonging  to  the  literature  of  the  Uiirjun  cimiuiic,  though  the 
diction  of  all  of  them  is  strongly  marked  by  Sicilian  pro- 
vincialisms.    The  Bolognese  Guido  Guinicelli  (called  by 
Nannueoi  "11  padre  della  Italica  letteratura")  and  Onesto 
Bolognese  arc  also  ranked  with  Tuscan  writers,  though  not 
Tuscan   by  birth,     (iuittone  d'Arezzo,  Guido  Cavateanti. 
Dino   Frescobaldi,  Dino  Compagni,  are  Tuscan   poets  of 
merit.     Jacopone  of  Todi,  in  the  pontifical  territory,  wrote 
much  in  Tuscan  verse,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  author, 
or  perhaps  only  improver,  of  the  world-renowned  Latin 
Church  hvnin.  Stuhnl  Mittir  (h,!orMa. 

The  most  important  Italian  prose  works  of  the  thirteenlli 
century,  admitting  their  authenticity,  which  has  been  dis- 
pufed,"are  the  chronicles  of  Matteo  Spinello.  of  the  province 
of  Bari,  and  of  Ricordano  and  Giacotto  Malispini,  the  first 
Tuscan  annalists.  The  Mi,ml  Trealhrg  of  Albertano  da 
Brescia,  the  original  of  Chaucer's  I'cnoni-'K  Tult.  written 
in  Latin  about  1250.  were  translated  into  Italian  by  .\ndrea 
da  Grosseto  in  1208,  and  less  than  ten  years  later  by  Sof- 
fredi  del  Grazia  of  Pistoja.  The  former  of  these  transla- 
tions, published  in  the  Collezimie  di  Opere  hinlile  in  1873, 
from  a  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  pronounced 
by  the  editor  to  be,  "in  respect  to  antiquity,  the  most  im- 
portant document  of  the  language  in  literary  prose."  The 
other,  printed  in  ls:i2.  was  considered  by  Ciamjii  as  an 
authentic  specimen  of  the  language  of  Tuscany  as  p.qnl- 
larly  sjiokcn  at  its  date,  lint  it  must  be  remembered  that 
neither  edition  is  taken  from  the  original  manuscript,  or 
even  from  a  contemporary  copy.  The  .Xnrcl/iiifi,  or  Ccnio 
A'uvellc  nntlclie,  ia  believed  to  belong,  in  a  considerable 
proportion,  to  the  thirteenth  century,  though  we  have  the 
work  only  in  later  c"pies.  The  dmid  ill  .t.itiV/i/  cnvaliiri 
is  aflirmed  to  exist  in  a  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
turv.  The  Ai/.r.i  •!!  (^uio.  the  /•Vuic  (//  Uriiun'cii  of  Gui- 
dotto  da  Bologna,  tho  letters  of  (iuittone  il'.Vrezzo.  trans- 
lations of  the  roinanco  of  the  Round  Table  and  of  tho 
treatise  of  Egidio  Colonna.  /)<l  (worenlniiiniln  ilr!  l^rinri/ii. 
Bono  Giamboni's  translations  of  the  Titnm  of  Brunctio 
Latiui  and  of  other  media-val  Latin  works,  and  variniis 
moral  treatises  and  legends  of  saints,  arc  ascribed  to  the 
same  period.  There  are  also  undoubted  municipal  statutes, 
reenrds,  and  other  documents,  as  well  as  some  private  let- 
ters, dated  abiiul  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  of  course 
as  old  as  what  some  niainlain  to  be  the  earliest  specimen 
of  English,  the  famous  proclamation  of  Henry  III.  issued 
in  i'JoS. 

We  come  now  to  what  the  Italians  with  just  pride  call 
the  golden  age  .if  their  lil.'rature.  the  mir...  tie.-.  ii(..,  or.  in 
our  ehron.d.igical  u..taliiin.  th.'  buirleenlh  century— the  ago 
of  Dante,  Petrarch,  ami  Boc-aeeio.  It  was  in  the  course 
1  of  this  ceuturv  that  classical  literature,  though  not  then 
first  kn.>wn  t., "Italians,  gra.lually  supcrse.le.l  the  influeneo 
of  Pr.iven^al  ami  French  as  an  informing  element,  and 
furnishcil  an  in.-itenient  t.i  all,  mo.lels  l.i  many,  lor  literary 
cfTort.  The  Italian  poetry  of  the  fourteenth  century,  ex- 
alted as  it  is  in  genius  and  in  literary  merit,  is  far  from 
being  c. pious  in  am.innt.  whil.-the  c.intemporaneous  prose 
literature  is  vnlumin.ois.  an. I.  in  p..int  of  style  at  least,  of 
almost  unsurpasscil  perlecli.oi.      In  iieitlur  f.>rm  ..f  cmipo- 
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sition  were  the  Latin  classics  of  real  value,  except  as  a 

stimulus  and  a  means  of  culture.  Both  in  form  and  in 
substance  whatever  is  excellent  in  the  productions  of  the 
(tureo  trccf-nto  is.  in  the  highest  degree,  original  and  inde- 
pendent. Dante,  indeed,  ascribes  to  the  study  of  Virgil 
"Lo  hello  stilo  chc  mi  ha  fatto  onore;'*  but  if  in  this  ex- 
pression he  referred  to  the  form  or  diction  of  his  poems, 
and  not  to  the  Latiuity  of  his  prose  writings,  he  confounded 
the  pn'miim  wnhile,  the  first  impulse,  with  the  character  and 
direction  of  the  movement,  which  were  controlled  and  de- 
termined by  far  other  agencies.  If  we  remove  from  the 
Divinft  Cunimcdia  all  that  can  fairly  be  traced  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  works  of  Virgil,  we  shall  deprive  it  of  none  of 
its  leading  characteristics,  nothing  of  its  real  inspiration. 
The  Muses  of  Dante  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  heathen 
Nine.  His  highest  flights,  like  Milton's,  were  prompted 
and  sustained  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  theology  as  inter- 
])rcted  and  understood  in  his  time,  and  his  passion  was 
unhappily  in  far  too  great  a  degree  colored  by  the  partiali- 
ties, rancors,  and  resentments  of  his  political  and  civil  life. 
The  saving  moral  influence  in  Dante's  mind  was  his  early 
love,  and  when  he  employs,  instead  of  fierce  invective,  a 
tone  of  mil'ler  deprecation,  a  manner  '*  affettuoaamente  bat- 
tagliera,"  it  is  because  the  spirit  of  Beatrice  is  pleading  for 
the  oflfender.  The  Latin  works  of  Petrarch,  from  which  he 
expected  immortality,  are  deservedly  forgotten,  and  the 
classic  idioms  and  constructions  which  Boccaccio  thought 
the  chief  ornaments  of  his  prose  style  are  not  only  its 
greatest  defects,  hut  have  exerted  a  very  pernicious  influ- 
ence on  the  diction  and  manner  of  later  Italian  writers. 
In  all  incipient  literatures,  at  least,  the  true  bard  ''  singct 
wie  der  Vngel  singt."  Dante's  great  poem,  like  all  works 
of  high  and  original  genius,  shaped  itself  as  it  grew,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  his  nature,  rather  than  in  con- 
formity to  principles  of  conscious  art.  Its  real  character 
and  spirit  would  never  be  inferred  from  his  own  statement 
of  its  import  in  the  dedication  of  the  Paradieo  to  Can 
Grande  della  Scala.  He  regarded  it  as  a  system  of  relig- 
ious philosophy,  the  motive  of  which,  ''literally  consid- 
ered," was  *'  the  state  of  souls  after  death,"'  the  '*  allegorical 
subject,"  ''man,  as.  by  good  or  evil  desert  in  the  exercise 
of  free  will,  he  is  amenable  to  retributive  justice  in  the  way 
of  reward  or  punishment."  In  the  whole  text  of  the  dedi- 
cation there  is  not  the  remotest  trace  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  the  poem  itself — the  inspiring  passions  of 
life,  his  pure  and  ardent  love  for  Beatrice,  and  his  bitter 
resentment  against  his  political  opponents,  though  he  did 
not  disguise  this  latter  feeling  in  the  address  of  the  epistle, 
where  he  styles  himself  **  Florentinus  natione  non  moribus." 
The  knowledge  of  Dante  was  vast  and  various  for  the  pe- 
riod, and  his  influence  on  the  intellect  of  his  age,  when  he 
was  constantly  ajipealed  to  as  the  universal  arbiter,  the 
tribun,il  of  last  resort  on  every  possible  subject,  can  scarcely 
be  overrated.  The  prose  works  of  Dante  are  valuable 
chiefly  as  indirectly  a  commentary  on  the  Dirina  Comiue- 
dia,  and  are  not  otherwise  of  sufficient  interest  or  import- 
ance to  require  special  notice  in  this  place.  Dante  has 
been  made  accessible  to  English  and  American  readers  by 
Mr.  Longfellow  in  what  is  undoubtedly  the  best  existing 
translation  of  his  great  poem,  and  it  is  only  in  his  works, 
not  in  critical  treatises,  that  he  can  be  studied  advantage- 
ously. The  canzoni  of  Petrarch  are  too  widely  known  by 
translations  and  imitations,  and  the  poems  of  Boccaccio  by 
the  use  which  Chaucer  has  made  of  them,  to  need  to  be 
more  than  mentioned  in  what  can  be  little  but  a  list  of  lit- 
erary titles.  The  Dittamondo  of  Fazio  degli  Uberti.  a  sort 
of  rhyming  chronicle,  geography,  and  n.itural  history,  is 
interesting  as  a  summary  of  the  knowledge  of  his  times, 
and  not  altogether  without  literary  merit.  Other  poets  of 
the  fourteenth  century  nre  Ceeco  d'Ascoli,  Francesco  da 
Barberino,  Cino  da  Pistoja,  and  Antonio  Pucei.  The 
prose  literature  of  this  century  deserves  a  higher  repu- 
tation than  foreign  scholars  have  generally  conceded  to 
it.  Benvenuto  da  Imola  and  other  early  commentators  on 
I)ante  have  not  only  furnished  explanations  ami  historical 
illustrations  of  obscure  passages  in  his  works,  but  they 
have  frequently  shown  a  critical  ability  rare  in  that  age. 
The  chronicles  of  Giovanni  Villani  and  his  continuators. 
and  the  history  of  Dino  Campagni,  possibly  a  later  fabri- 
cation, are  valuable  repositories  of  fact,  and  important  as 
good  specimens  of  the  capabilities  of  Tuscan  for  literary 
jiurposes.  though  as  histories  not  on  a  level  with  the 
French,  Icelandic,  and  Catalan  chronicles  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  or  with  Froissart,  who  flourished  at  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth.  The  saintly  legends  and  romances  of 
chivalry  of  this  period  are  generally  conspicuous  for  purity 
and  beauty  of  style.  JIany  of  them  are  included  in  the 
C'dlezione  di'  Oppre  lueditc  n  Bfrre,  of  which  more  than  MO 
octavo  volumes  have  already  aj)pearcd.  and  the  Scha  (fi 
Ciiri'ositd  Litterrrn'e,  in  Kimo.  now  extending  to  140  vol- 
umes.    Two  works  of  this  century,  not  embraced  in  these 


collections,  deserve  special  mention — the  novels  of  Sacchetti, 
which  are  believed  to  contain  very  faithful  pictures  of  the 
manners  of  the  age.  and  the  letters  of  St.  Catharine  of 
Siena,  of  which  the  manner  and  style  would  of  themselves 
justify  the  epithet  that  Italian  critics  so  often  attach  to 
that  age.  In  point  of  style,  the  Letters  of  Catharine  of  Siena 
are  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  other  European  prose 
compositions  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  writer  owed 
nothing  directly  to  classic  culture,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether 
her  "  small  Latin  "  sufficed  even  for  reading  the  Vulgate, 
with  which  she  shows  great  familiarity,  but  which  she  is 
supposed  to  have  known  only  through  the  quotations  of 
preaching  friars  or  oral  translations  by  other  ecclesiastics. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  an  age  when  the  Dicinn  Commedta 
was  a  theme  of  public  exposition,  and  even  of  pulpit  dis- 
cussion, the  works  of  St.  Catharine  neither  mention  Dante 
nor  quote  his  poem.  Perhaps  she  found  his  sombre  tone 
and  severe  invective  too  repulsive  for  her  kindly  temper; 
and  Toramaseo  is  hardly  extravagant  in  saying  that  though 
there  are  resemblances  of  thought  and  diction  in  their 
works,  "the  likeness  is  that  of  a  fair  and  gentle  woman  to 
a  proudly  austere  and  sullen  man.  whose  lirow  is  wrinkled 
by  wrath,  not  by  years."  The  writings  of  St.  Catharine 
are  of  great  importance,  as  incontcstably  proving  that  in 
her  day  the  fiufjnn  comune  existed  in  its  most  perfect  form 
.as  the  common  vernacular  of  Tuscany,  for  she  probably 
knew,  and  certainly  thought,  in  no  otlicr  tongue.  Were 
other  testimony  in  supjiort  of  our  proposition  wanting, 
confirmatory  evidence  might  be  found  in  the  Fioretti  di 
Sfin  Fraitrefco.  which  competent  judges  believe  to  be  tho 
truest  possible  expression  of  the  simple  beauty  of  the  Tus- 
can familiar  speech  of  the  period  we  are  considering.  The 
increasing  cultivation  of  classical  literature  in  the  fifteenth 
century  produced  much  the  same  effect  as  in  England  a 
hundred  years  later.  It  absorbed  the  intellectual  activity 
of  the  age,  and  left  comparatively  little  time  or  taste  for 
original  production.  In  Italy  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin 
was  general  among  the  better  classes,  in  all  ranks  and 
both  sexes,  to  a  degree  not  paralleled  even  by  the  learning 
of  modern  Germany.  Women  who  were  educated  at  all 
were  taught  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Italian  ladies  filled  pro- 
fessorships in  both  native  and  foreign  universities.  To 
Italy  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first  acknowledged^ 
what  she  has  since  too  often  forgotten — the  intellectual 
equality,  and  therefore  the  equality  in  rights  as  well  as  in 
duties,  of  the  sexes.  She  thus  anticipated  by  four  cen- 
turies the  revelation  of  a  truth  which  has  suddenly  dawned 
again  upon  the  civilization  of  this  generation  as  a  princi- 
ple, the  general  acceptance  of  which  constitutes  the  most 
l)oneficent  moral  revolution  that  humanity  has  seen  since 
the  promulgation  of  the  Christian  religicpn.  In  this  century 
Italy  acquired  an  intellectual — unhappily  not  a  moral — cul- 
ture and  refinement  which  gave  her  an  immense,  a  wide- 
s])read,  and  a  long-enduriug  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Traces  of  this  influence  are  abundantly 
visible  in  the  literature  and  history  of  every  European 
state,  but  it  was  scarcely  fully  appreciated  or  clearly  ex- 
pounded before  the  publication  of  Burckhardt's  remarkable 
(\dtur  der  Bennissatice,  which  we  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  reader.  Still,  this  century  produced  great  Italian 
writers  in  both  poetry  and  prose,  as  well  as  great  geniuses 
in  politics  and  art.  The  most  conspicuous  poetical  works  of 
the  age  were  the  Morf/ante  Mat/ffJore  of  Luigi  Pulci,  the  Or- 
Inndo  Iitiiftmorotn  of  Bojardo.  the  Fanda  d'Or/co,  a  drama, 
and  other  small  works  of  Poliziano,  lyrical  compositions 
by  Gasparo  Visconti,  Accolti,  and  others.  In  prose  are  the 
chronicles  of  Collennuccio  Cono  and  numerous  other  val- 
uable sources  of  historical  information,  many  of  which, 
like  the  writings  of  Sabellico  and  Pius  11.  (.'Eneas  Sihius 
Piecolomini ).  are  in  Latin  ;  others  exist  only  in  manuscript 
or  in  the  voluminous  collections  of  3Iuratori  and  other  vast 
repositories  of  mediaeval  lore.  To  the  fifteenth  century, 
too,  belong  the  works  of  Leon  Battista  Alberti  on  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  painting,  and  most  of  the  writings  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Many  of  these  latter  unfortunately 
remain  unpublished,  but,  not  less  than  his  material  works, 
they  are  unequivocally  productions  of  a  genius  which  in 
universality,  versatility,  and  power  has  had  no  superior 
among  men.  In  this  age,  too,  lived  two  of  the  grandest 
characters  and  suT>limest  geniuses  in  the  records  of  human 
history — Columbus  and  Savonarola — both  Italians  and  both 
martyrs.  The  intellect  of  neither  is  adequately  represented 
by  his  literary  produetions.  but,  though  the  life  of  Colum- 
bus remains  to  be  written,  Savonarola  has  found  n  worthy 
biographer  in  A'illari,  whose  life  of  this  remarkable  man  is 
one  of  the  noblest  historical  works  of  our  time. 

From  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  liberties  of  Florcnee  in  \b?>i\  by  tho  un- 
holy league  between  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  Pope 
Clement  VIL.  Florence  was  the  city  of  the  world  most  con- 
spicuous for  intelleotual  and  physical  achievement.    Let- 
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ter?.  nrt,  industry,  and  commerco  alike  were  pursued  with 
a  genius  in  conception,  a  feverish  energy  in  execution,  and 
a  "splendor  of  result  prolialdy  unexampled  in  ancient  or 
in  modern  times.  In  particular  branches  of  art  and  litera- 
ture she  may  have  been  excelled  by  .\thens  and  by  Rome, 
but  in  the  combined  exercise  of  the  highest  faculties,  men- 
tal and  material,  in  every  field  of  human  effort,  no  three 
cenruries  of  .Athenian  or  of  Koman  annals  can  be  paral- 
leled with  those  of  Florence  during  the  period  we  have 
mentioned.  Most  of  the  great  names  we  have  hitherto 
cited  are  those  of  Tuscans,  but  the  political  and  the  intel- 
lectual ascendency  of  Florence  fell  together,  and  with  some 
brilliant  exceptions  her  genius  was  clouded,  if  not  quenched, 
by  the  final  extinction  of  her  liberties.  In  narrative  and 
in  lyric  poetry  the  most  celebrated  Italian  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  are  Trissino.  Luigi  Alamanni,  Ariosto 
(whose  Ortnmlo  Furioso  excels  all  other  romantic  poems), 
Tasso  (whose  (lenualeinme  Lihemln.of  aU  modern  poetical 
compositions,  comes  nearest  to  the  idea  of  the  classic  epic), 
Bcrni  (the  rcversifier  of  Bojardo's  Orlando  /niinmoralo, 
and  who  gave  his  name  to  a  peculiar  class  of  light  satirical 
verse),  Firenzuola,  Ruccellai,  Tansillo,  Davanzati,  Pietro 
Arctino,  Bembo,  Annibalo  Caro.  Michelangelo  Buonarroti, 
Vittoria  Colonna.  and  Folengo,  the  writer  of  macaronic  verse. 
It  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  drama  first  acquired 
a  status  in  Ittilian  literature.  Many  plays  were  written  in 
Latin,  many  of  a  popular  character  were  sketched  in  out- 
line and  more  or  less  filled  up  by  imjjrovisation  by  the  ac- 
tors—an .art  in  which  the  Italians  still  show  great  talent. 
These,  of  course,  .are  lost  to  us,  and  few  if  any  of  the  more 
elaborate  dramas  of  that  period  still  hold  their  place  on 
the  stage.  The  princip.al  comedies  are  those  of  Arioslo, 
Dovizio  da  Bibbiena,  Macchiavelli,  P.  Arctino,  Grazzini, 
FirenzuoLa,  Cecchi,  Salviati,  and  Francesco  d'Ambra.  Nic- 
colo  Correggio  Visconti  produced  a  pastoral  drama,  and 
the  Partor  Fido  of  Guarini  still  has  a  high  reputation. 
The  foundation  of  the  musical  drama  was  laid  in  this  cen- 
turv  by  Emilio  del  Cavalicri,  and  Rinuecini  is  regarded  as 
the'  first  author  of  a  regular  opera.  Bcccbi  is  said  to  have 
produced  the  earliest  opera  butfa.  Tragedies  were  produced 
■    ■    ~       jtto,  Trissino,  Ruccellai,  Andrea  dcU'  Anguil- 
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lara,  and  Pietro  Arctino.  Numerous  novels  and  romances 
appeared  in  this  age.  The  collection  of  Bandello  is  well 
known.  Fireniuola,  Parabosoo,  Giraldi,  Grazzini,  Mac- 
chiavelli, and  De  Porta  distinguished  themselves  in  ficti- 
tious narrative.  The  didactic  dialogue  of  Baldassaro  Cas- 
tigliono.  //  Uorlu/!nno,  was  translated  into  most  European 
languages  before  the  year  161)0,  and  is  still  not  forgotten. 
Th'  political  and  historical  literature  of  this  age  is  vo- 
luminous and  highly  celebrateil.  Macchiavelli's  fame  is 
universal.  Paruta,  Guicciardini,  Varcbi,  Segni,  Caval- 
canti,  Bonfadio,  Foglietti,  and  Pietro  Bembo  acquired  great 
distinction.  Vasari's  LiiKu  of  th«  ArUsts,  though  often 
erroneous,  and  the  works  of  Borghini  and  Cellini,  are  in- 
dispensable sources  of  information  res]iecting  the  history 
of  Italian  art.  In  philosophy  the  greatest  names  arc  Car- 
dano.  and  especially  Giordano  Bruno,  both  of  whom,  how- 
ever, wrote  in  Latin. 

The  most  eminent  Italian  poets  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury are  Boocalini.  Marini,  Francesco  Redi,  Graziani,  Chi- 
abrera  (whose  odes  are  specimens  of  great  elevation  of 
thought  and  diction),  Forteguerri,  Tasacmi  (the  author  of 
the  mock  heroic).  La  Reochia  Rapita,  lir.acciulini,  Lorenzo 
Lippi,  and  Filieaja  (who  is  best  remembered  by  his  patri- 
otic sonnets).  But  this  centnry  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  successful  cultivation  of  physical  science.  The  great 
names  are  those  of  tialileo  (who  was  compelled  by  an  ec- 
clesiastical tribunal  to  retract  his  astronomical  theories,  if 
not  by  actual  torture,  at  least,  indubitably,  by  the  threat 
of  torture).  Torricelli,  Borelli.  Cassini.  Viviani,  Castelli, 
Riceioli,  and  Grimaldi.  Campanella,  who  wrote  chiefly  in 
Latin,  was  distinguished  as  a  philosopher.  The  most  im- 
portant historical  works  of  this  century  are  Paolo  Snrpi's 
Httlnnj  o/'llic  Council  of  Trint  and  Pallavicini's  refutation 
of  that  history,  and  the  historical  writings  of  the  ,Ie»uit 
Bartoli.  The  Ciril  Wnri  in  Frnnrr  of  Davila  and  Bonli- 
TOglio's  Wara  in  Flandira  harl  a  considerable  reputatioii, 
but  have  been  superseded  by  the  researches  of  later  inqui- 
rers. Nanni  wrote  a  Hittonj  of  Vmtce,  and  Capecelatro 
of  Naples. 

.Vf'cr  the  recovery  of  the  Church  from  the  first  stunning 
efri'cts  of  the  Reformation,  followed  the  Catholic  rcaotion 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  Rome  has  ever  since  been  steadily  hostile  to  all 
progress,  intoUcetual.  moral,  and  material.  This  is  jilainly 
seen  in  the  Mtrt-leilrrji  literature  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  though  in  other  fields  of  intellcclual 
effort  there  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  revived  activity, 
which  at  least  partially  restored  to  Italy  her  old  position 
as  a  power  in  European  letters.  In  poetry  ami  lb.'  drama 
the   most    eminent   writers   were   Gozzi,    Parini,   (i.ddoui, 


Maffei.  Casti,  Metastasio.  and  Alfieri.     The  founder  of  the 
modern  science  of  historical  criticism,  Giambattista  Vico, 
the  philosophical  jurists,  Filangieri  and  Beccaria,  and  the 
physicists   and    naturalists,  Volta,    Galvani,    Scarpa,  and 
Sp'allanzani.  have  acquired  and  deserved  the  greatest  cele- 
brity.    The  historical  writings  of  Denina  and  Tiraboschi 
should  also  be  mentioned.     As  a  means  of  general  culture 
■the   Italian  literature  of  the  present  century  has  not.  for 
Americans  and  Englishmen,  the  importance  which  special 
circumstances  have  given  to  the  contemporaneous  produc- 
tions of  German  and  French  intellect,  but  its  deserts  are 
greater  than  its  European  reputation.   The  Italians  do  not  do 
themselves  justice  in  this  as  well  as  in  many  other  respects  ; 
and  if  they  have  not  received  justice  at  foreign  hands,  it  is 
partly  because  they  have  been  too  modest  in  claiming  it. 
Another  reason  wliv  Italian  literature  is  little  known  and 
appreciated  abroad  is  that,  contrary  to  the  general  belief, 
the  literarv  language,  from  its  great  wealth  of  vocabulary 
and  combination  in  some  fields,  its  poverty  in  others,  is 
extremely  difficult  for  foreigners.     Manzoni.  as  wo  h.avo 
seen,  found  it  so  even  for  a  native.     Few  strangers  ever 
acquire  more  than  the  merest  smattering  of   Italian,  or 
learn   enough  of  it  to  know  how  ignorant  they  remain  of 
its  real  character  and  capabilities.     Our  narrow  limits  of 
space  permit  us  to  give  but  a  few  names  in  the  literature 
of  this  century,  and  in  selecting  these  we  must  be  guided 
not  by  the  actual  merit  of  the  writers,  or  even  by  their 
popularity  in  Italy,  but  solely  by  our  view  of  the  interest 
they  may"  probably  possess  for  those  into  whose  hands  this 
article  may  fall.     Since  the  year  ISOO  the  Italian  press  has 
been  fertile  in  products  of  perhaps  higher  average  merit 
than  the  works  of  preceding  centuries,  though  in  Italy,  as 
elsewhere,  comparatively  few  have  risen  to  such  a  decided 
superiority  over  their  contemporaries  as  to  warrant  us  in 
predicting  for  them   a  lasting  place  in   literary  history. ' 
With  few  exce]itions,  the  writers  best  known  abroad  have 
owed   their  foreign   reputation  as  well  as  their  domestic 
popularity  to  the  political  tendency  of  their  writings,  and 
to  the  courage  they  have  shown  in  the  avowal  of  truths 
unpalatable  to  their  rulers,  not  less  than  to  the  genius  by 
which  many  of  their  productions  have  been  distinguished. 
It  is  too  soon  to  separate  the  inherent  from  the  accidental 
elements  of  their  success,  and  to  assign  to  them  their  rela- 
tive rank  as  exponents  of  the  national  mind  and  as  influ- 
ential causes  in  the  development  of  the  national  conscious- 
ness, and  consequently  as  agencies  in  cfl'ecting  the  aston- 
ishing revolutions  through  which  Italy  passed  in  the  half 
century  between  the  years  18211  and  1870.     Still,  there  are 
unequivocally  great  names— n.ames  which  Italy  and  the 
world  will  not  '■  willingly  let  die  "—in  the  Italian  literaturo 
of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  there  is  abundant  room  for 
the  hope  of  continued  and  even  greater  literary  achieve- 
ment by  the  generation  which  is  now  coming  upon  the  stage 
of  life'and  of  labor.     The  Italian  writers  of  this  century, 
in  poetry  and  the  drama,  best  known  abroad  are  Monti  (the 
author  of  the  BimL-itliann),  Pindemontc.  Ugo  Foscolo  (/ 
Sepolcri),  Silvio   Pellieo  {Fronccucn  da  liimini),  Niccolini 
(Fillppo  Sirozziaud  Am. lido  d<i  Ilreacia).  Loopardi  {Conii, 
poems  of  true  genius),  Manzoni  (Coii(crfi' (7ni-mni7>io?a,  .Arfc/- 
chi,  Inni  Sneri,  and  the  famous  lyric  fl  cinque  Maygiu), 
Berchet  (lyrics),  Grossi  (/  lonihaidi  alia  prima  Crocinia), 
Tigri  (  Ac  'Sclre),  .«polverini  ( La  IliMidc).  Ariel  {La  Pasto- 
m;rt),Giusti,thegenial  satirist.  Ofniorepurely  national  rep- 
utation, though  not  always  by  any  means  of  inferior  merit, 
arc  the  poems  of  Ricei,  Sestini,  Bagnoli,  Mameli,  Alcardi, 
Prati,   Mamiani,   Mcmtanelli.   Cosenza,   Mesdames   Savio- 
Rossi,  Colombini.  and  Fuii-Fusinato,  and  the  imjirorrinalori 
Regaldi  and  Miss  Giannina  Milli.     Acting  plays  have  been 
very  numerous,  but  they  have  mot  a  discouraging  compe- 
tition   in    translations    from    the  modern   French  drama. 
Nnta's  comedies,   though  of  little  power,  continue  to  bo 
reprcsenlcd    occasionally.      Ferrari    and    Gherardi    della 
Testa  have  met  with  ini-rited  success,  and  at   the  present 
day  the  plays  of  De  Renzis  are  deservedly  very  popular, 
and  give  promise  of  much  future  excellence.     Upon  the 
whole,  the  Italian  prose  literature  of  this  century  is  enti- 
tled to  rank  relatively  higher  than  its  poetry  or  its  singe 
plays.     Foremost  in  narrative  fiction  stands   the  Promeiii 
Spoul  of  Manzoni.     Rosini  (  La  Monaca  di  .1/.,m;,i).  Grossi 
(Marco  ViHconli),  Azoglio  (Eilore  Flcramotca  and  ^tccol^ 
dci  Lani).  Guerrazzi  {Aancdlo  di  Fircmc).  are  successful 
authors  of  historical  novels  of  the  same  school,  all  which, 
as  well   as   li.ilta's  Sloria    d,lla  Gncrra   d.ll'  Indcpcndn.-.a 
dcili  Stall  Cii/i'.  aud.SVonn  d'llalia:  the  historical  works 
of'Ccsare  Balbo :  Collotta's  Sioria  d,l  llcamc  rfi  Aw,,o/i  ; 

Farini's  Lo  Slalo  It ano  dal  ISV,  al  ISSO :    DrofToi-io  8 

,S(orm  (/«<  Plemonle;  (iiobertis  I'rimalo  d  Ilaha,  IM  Ain- 
noramenin  CIrilc  d-llalia.  and  other  works;  A  marl  8  / 
VcHpri  Siciliani;  Cicognari's  Sinria  dell;  Scullnra.  and  the 
nrehieologieal  works  of  Mienli.  Ingbiranii,  Cnnina,  and 
Fabretti— are  well  known  abroad.     The  Italian  prose  work 
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of  this  century  which  has  had  the  widest  circulation  in 
Europe  is  Le  Mie  Frifjioni  of  Silvio  Pellico.  and  we  be- 
lieve that  in  modern  times  no  single  volume  has  produced 
a  more  profound  impression  in  Europe  or  occasioned  more 
important  moral  and  political  results  than  this.  It  secured 
for  Italy  the  sympathies  of  the  civilized  world ;  and,  though 
years  of  misgovernment  were  still  to  be  endured,  though 
the  concurrence  of  many  other  causes  was  necessary  to 
effect  the  final  liberation  of  the  Peninsula  from  foreign 
sway,  yet  it  was  the  Prisons  of  Pellico  which  gave  to  Aus- 
trian domination  the  mortal  blow.  In  polities  and  political 
economy  Miughetti's  Opuscoli  Lettcrari,  especially  his  re- 
markable Letters  on  RcU'jions  Lihertif.  To  this  period  also 
belong  the  works  of  iiiordani,  criticism  and  correspond- 
ence; Botta,  history  of  Italy  and  of  the  American  Revolu- 
lution  ;  Micali,  ancient  history  of  Italy;  Laura  Mancini 
and  Madame  Ferrucci,  in  poetry  ;  Mamiani.  in  ]ihilosophy  ; 
Pietro  Thouat,  education  and  tales;  Litta.  family  history; 
Balbo,  history  and  political  economy:  Aleardo  Aleardi, 
poetry ;  i^Iontanelli,  memoirs ;  Emiliano  Giudici,  literary 
history;  Ranalli,  a?stlieties  and  criticism:  Vannucci,  his- 
tory :  Bianciardi,  Lozzi,  Bon  Compagni,  political  literature ; 
Ausonio  Franchi,  kSpaventa,  Scialoja,  in  philosoj)hy ;  De 
Sanctis^  Settembrini,Piti*e,  Comparetti,  Salvatico,  i>e  Guber- 
natis,  in  criticism:  Boccardo,  Maestri,  Errera,  political 
economy;  Temistoclc,  Gradi,  tales.  The  works  of  Roma- 
gnosi  and  of  Gioja,  all  of  which  appeared  before  the  great 
revolution  of  13o9-60,  are  entitled  to  special  notice.  This 
auspicious  event  released  the  Italian  intellect  and  the 
Italian  press,  except  in  the  pontifical  states,  frum  shackles 
which  had  fettered  them  for  many  centuries,  and  there  is 
now  great  activity  in  every  department  of  literature.  The 
most  fertile  and  voluminous,  as  well  as  popular,  historical 
writer  of  the  present  era  is  Cesare  Canti.  Ricotti,  La 
Lumia,  Amari  iStorin  del  Musulmani  in  iSicifid),  Giudici, 
AzegUo  (Ricordi  e  Corrispondenza),  Vannucci  [I  Martiri 
dcf la  Liberia),  Bon  Compagni  iCkieea  e  Stnto),  Bianciardi 
{Storia  dei  Papi  a.nA  Prior  Lucn),  Zini  {Stnrin  d' Italia), 
Cibrario  {Storia  dclla  Schiftvitii],  Zamboni  {(rli  Ezzelini  e 
(ffi  Schinri),  Pomponio  Leto  (a  fictitious  name,  //  ConciUo 
Vaticano),  are  writers  of  interest  and  importance.  We 
must  here  notice  the  Spafinu  of  De  Amicio.  a  volume  of 
travels  remarkable  for  a  degree  of  descriptive  talent  and 
easy  liveliness  of  style  rare  in  Italian  prose.  In  political 
economy  the  works  of  Cattaneo,  De  Rossi  (in  French), 
Minghetti  (Economin  /'a^iVi'cn). Cibrario  {Economia  Politica 
del  Medio  Eco)j  Celestino  Bianchi  {Storia  Jjiplomutica 
d' Italia),  Boccardo.  Lozzi  (  Ozio  in  Italia),  Selopis  {  History 
of  Italian  Leytslation),  Brofferlo  (Storia  del  Parliamento 
Subalpino),  and  ^lazziui  are  conspicuous.  In  physical, 
mathematical,  and  natural  science,  Mailoni,  Plana,  Mat- 
teucci,  Sccchi,  Schiaparelli,  Donati,  Menabrea,  Sella,  Boc- 
cardo, Lioy,  Parlatore.  Delpino.  Stoppani,  tiastaldi,  Cap- 
pellini,  Negri,  are  distinguished  names,  though  their  labors 
do  not  belong  wholly  to  the  present  generation.  In  theo- 
retical as  well  as  practical  engineering,  and  especially  in 
hydrology,  the  Italians  have  long  been  very  eminent,  and 
Europe  has  had  no  abler  writers  in  this  department  than 
Mangotti,  Paleocapa,  and  Lombardini.  In  prose  fiction 
Suner,  Bersezio,  Barrili,  and  Caterini  Percoto  are  distin- 
guished. Linguistic  science,  new  every  where,  and  emphat- 
ically so  in  Italy,  is  ably  represented  by  Peyron,  Gorresio, 
Orcurti.  Fabretti  Amari,  De  Gubernatis,  Arcoli.  Fleccbia, 
Teza.  Lignani,  Caix.  Intellectual  and  moral  philosophy 
has  found  an  able  cultivator  in  Mamiani. 

Many  of  the  ablest  Italian  writers  of  the  present  day — 
we  will  mention  Bonghi  and  Messedaglia  as  conspicuous 
examples — are  known  chiefly  through  essays  in  periodicals, 
occasional  academical  discourses,  and  parliamentary  re- 
ports. The  periodical  literature  of  Italy  has  long  been 
very  highly  respectable,  and  the  Antolor/ia,  established  by 
Vieusseux,  rose  even  to  the  r;ink  of  a  political  power,  or 
at  least  influence,  in  Italy.  The  publication  has  been  re- 
sumed, and  it  is  ably  supported.  The  Politecmco,  long 
umler  the  direction  of  Cattaneo,  has  always  been  a  very 
important  scientific  periodical.  The  Rivista  Enropea  is 
also  excellent.  A  vast  amount  of  most  important  Italian 
literary  and  historical  material  is  accessible  only  in  large 
miscellaneous  collections,  such  as  the  Arckirio  Storico,  the 
Pelations  of  the  Venetian  Anihassadors,  a.ni\  others  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded.  An  encyclopaedic  work,  histor- 
ical, descriptive,  and  typographical,  is  now  publishing 
under  the  title  L'ltnlia,  and  will  extend  to  twenty  or  more 
large  octavos.  But  no  thorough  knowledge  of  Italy,  an- 
cient, or  modern,  can  be  attained  without  a  constant  re- 
sort to  the  labors  of  foreign  scholars.  The  principal  Eng- 
lish contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Italy  are  by  Roscoe, 
Napier,  Rawdon  Browne,  and  Trollope.  The  German 
works  of  Niebuhr.  Momrasen.  Ihne.  and.  for  the  !^Iidd!e 
Agos  especially,  Burekhardt  and  Gregorovius  (Geschichte 
dcr  Stadt  Pom),  are  indispensable.    Recent  works  useful  to 


foreigners  are  the  literary  histories  of  De  Sanctis  and  Set- 
tembrini,  Marc  Monnier  {L'ltalie  est  elle  la  Terrc  dts 
Morts),  and  Amedee  Roux.  For  Sicilian  literature  the 
writings  and  collections  of  Pitre  and  Di  Giovanni  are  in- 
dispensable. There  is  thus  far  no  grammar  or  dictionary 
of  the  Italian  language  which  at  all  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  modern  jihilologieal  science.  Many  dictionaries 
are  now  in  course  of  publication,  among  which  we  notice 
a  series  of  special  vocabularies  in  preparation  under  gov- 
ernment patronage.  That  of  Canevazzi,  embracing  the 
nomenclature  of  agriculture  and  the  subsidiary  knowledges, 
is  published  as  far  as  the  letter  C.  and  is  truly  excellent. 
The  amount  of  controversial  discussion  on  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, and  especially  on  the  relations  of  the  Tuscan  dia- 
lect to  the  present  and  prospective  linrfua  coimme  of  Italy, 
is  very  great.  "We  have  space  to  notice  only  the  labors  of 
Tommaseo,  Giordani,  Gradi,  Fanfani,  Giuliani  (Linrfua;jgio 
Virente  dilla  Toscana),  and  especially  Manzoni  and  Bon- 
ghi. A  work  by  the  latter  {Pcrche  In  Lctieratura  Itaiiana 
non  sia  jiopolare  in  Italia)  is  particularly  instructive. 

George  P.  Marsr. 
It'aly»  the  central  of  the  three  great  peninsulas  of 
Southern  Europe,  lies  between  3j°  30'  and  47°  f>'  N.  lat. 
and  between  6°  3S'  and  18°  32'  E.  Ion.,  projecting  Into  the 
Mediterranean,  between  the  Tyrrhene  and  Adriatic  seas, 
from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  and  united  to  the  continent  by  the 
basin  of  the  Po,  lying  between  the  northern  extremities  of 
these  two  seas  and  the  vast  semicircle  of  the  Alps.  Its 
(/coffrajdiiral  boundaries,  which  do  not  always  coincide 
with  its  political  limits,  arc — on  the  N.,  the  Central  Alps, 
which  divide  it  from  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Valais,  Uri,  and 
the  Grisons,  as  well  as  from  the  Austrian  Tyrol;  on  the 
E..  first,  the  Oriental  Alps,  which  separate  it  from  the  Aus- 
trian provinces  of  Carinthia.  Carniola,  and  Croatia,  then 
the  river  Arsa  in  Istria,  the  iJulf  of  Quarnero,  and  finally 
the  Adriatic  Sea;  on  the  S.,  the  Ionian  Sea;  on  the  AY.,  the 
Tyrrhene  and  Ligurian  seas,  the  Var,  and  the  Western 
Alps,  the  latter  of  which,  titgcther  with  the  lower  course 
of  the  Var,  separate  it  from  France.  Politirallif,  the  west- 
ern boundary  is  not  the  Var.  but  the  Roja.  The  northern, 
the  precise  outline  of  which  should  be  indicated  by  the 
crest  of  the  Alps,  falls  much  lower  on  their  southern  slope 
at  the  point  where  the  canton  Tlcino  and  a  part  of  the  Gri- 
sons (Swiss)  form  the  frontier  for  a  distance  of  about  296 
miles,  and  the  Tyrol  and  the  Trentino  (Austrian)  for  250 
miles;  to  the  E.  a  line  of  340  miles  separates  Italy  from 
Goritz,  Trieste,  and  Istria,  which  also  belong  to  Austria. 
Geographical  Italy  is  divided  into  three  great  sections:  (1) 
Northern  Italy,  which  includes  all  the  strictly  continental 
portion — that  is,  Venice.  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and  Ligu- 
ria,  with  no  islands  except  the  small  Venetian  group  in  the 
Adriatic:  (2)  Central  Italy,  including  about  one-half  the 
Peninsula  properly  so  called,  with  the  ancient  Etruscan, Um- 
brian,  and  Latin  territories,  with  the  island  of  Corsica  (po- 
litically French ),  and  with  the  Tuscan  and  Circeau  archipel- 
agoes (Elba,  Caprava,  Gorgoua,  Giglio.  Ponza,  Ventotena); 
(3)  Southern  Italy,  or  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Penin- 
sula, including  the  Samnitc,  Apulian,  and  Calabrian  dis- 
j  tricts,  the  large  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  the 
I  smaller,  which  compose  the  Parthenopean  and  Eolian  arch- 
;  ipelagoes  in  the  Tyrrhene  (Ischia,  Procida,  Capri,  Lipari, 
■  Vulcano,  Stromboli,  etc.),  the  Calipsean  Archipelago  in  the 
African  Sea  (Malta,  Gozo.  etc.),  and  the  Diomedean  Archi- 
I  pelago  in  the  Adriatic.  The  length  of  the  Peninsula  is  831 
I  miles;  its  mean  breadth  13S  miles.  The  total  superficies 
of  geographical  Italy  is  129,570,  that  of  political  Italy, 
about  114,300  square  miles.  The  extreme  points  of  the 
Peninsula,  in  the  direction  of  its  greatest  length  from  N.  W. 
'  to  S.  E.,  are — Jlont  Blanc  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  and  Cape 
Spartivento  in  Calabria  ;  in  the  properly  continental  part, 
from  AV.  to  E.,  the  Cottian  and  the  Julian  Alps:  and,  fol- 
lowing the  curve  of  the  Alpiue  chain,  Monte  dello  Schiavo 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Bittoray  on  the  Adriatic; 
i  and,  finally,  in  the  (icninsular  portion,  the  greatest  breadth 
j  is  between  Monte  Argentaro  on  the  Tyrrhene  and  the  prom- 
ontory of  Ancona  up<»n  the  Adriatic. 

Internal  Divisions,  thrir  Area  and  Poj)nlaiion. — The  ter- 
ritories yeo^ro^/if'ca//^  Italian  are — ■ 

Surface  in  square  miles.     Populallon. 

The  kingdom  of  Italy 114.290.S.5  2fi.S0l,lo4 

Trieste,  Istria,  Goritz 3,291.  541,758 

Cisalpine  Tyrol 6,007.  5IS,0o9 

Cisalpine  Switzerland 1,362.  131.256 

Nice 1,065.  122,362 

Corsica 3,377.  2.i9.fiGl 

Malta. 144.  136,339 

Monaco 8.8S  7,080 

San  Marino 24.59  7.0S0 

Total 129,570.32  28,525,496 

The  kingdom  of  Italy  is  divided  into  69  provinces,  sub- 
divided into  197  circuits  {circondari),  anrl  97  districts  (in 
Venetia),  which  together   comprehend  8382  commiines  or 
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townships,  distrihutcd  over  tbo  following^  natural,  othuo- 
grapUical,  and  historical  sections:  (1)  In  Xortbern  Italy — 
Lombardy,  between  tlie  Ticino,  the  Mincio,  the  Po,  and  the 
Alps;  Veuetia,  lying  K.  of  Lombardy,  between  tho  Mincio 
and  the  Adriatic,  tho  Alps,  and  tho  l*o;  Piedmont,  on  tho  W., 
between  the  Ticino,  tho  .\!p>«.  and  tho  Apennines;  Ijiguria, 
between  tho  Apennines  an»i  the  .^ea;  Emilia  anrl  Ttoniagna, 
on  tho  S.  of  the  I'u,  between  Piedmont  on  the  W.,  the  Ad- 
riatic on  (he  E.  and  tlic  Apennines  on  tho  S.  (2)  In  Central 
Italy — Tuscany,  between  tho  Apennines  and  tho  Tyrrhene 
Sea;  Latiuni,  S.  of  Tuscany, in  tho  midiUo  and  lower  basin 
of  the  Tiber:  rmbria  and  tho  Marches,  iho  first  in  tho 
upper  basin  nf  tho  Tiber,  tho  second  between  tho  Apennines 
and  the  Adriatic.  (:'.)  In  Southern  Italy,  the  cx-Xeapolitan 
states,  which  comprise  all  tho  region  S.  of  tho  Trontn  un 
tho  eastern  coast,  and  R.  of  Tcrracina  on  tho  western.  Tho 
69  provinees  arc  grouped  into  10  compartments,  of  which 
tho  following  table  shows  the  population  (according  to  the 
two  latest  censuses)  and  tho  superficies: 
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Basilicata 
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Sicily 
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Alexandria.. 
Cunco 

iNovara 

Turin 


Piedmont 11487 


Genoa  

Port  Maurizio . 

Liguria 


Bergamo Ii06 

Brescia 285 

Como I  518 

Cremona 135 
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7.87 
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10.25 
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Mantua  . 

Milan 

Pavia 

Sondrio  

Lombardy  . 


Belluno  . 
Padua  .... 
Rovigo  ... 
Treviso... 
Udine.... 
Venice  ... 
Verona... 
Vicenza . 


Venetia 

Bologna 

Ferrara 

Forli 

Modena 

Parma 
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Ravenna 

Reggio- Emilia... 
Emilia 


Perugia 

Ancona 
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Maeernta 

Pesaroand  Urbloo 
Marclics I  249 
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4.90 
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4.82 
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11.18 
14.28 

9.32 
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10.83 
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7.80" 
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4.29 
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3.27 
3.30 
5.54 
4.60 
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1,087.53 
1,643.85 
1,050.12 
6,31.16 
9."i0.93 
l,12.5..-,8 
1,292.71 
J ,26 1.62 

9,T)43.M 


1,270.95 
7.M.00 
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941.1.1 

2,515.:t3 

818.66 

1.060.60;   316 

1,016.36,  3,57 
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The  following  is  a  tabic  of  tlie  populatioa  according  to  tho 
last  two  censuses  (ISGl-ri),  of  the  superficies,  and  of  tbo 
number  of  inlial>itants  to  the  square  mile  in  the  single 
provinces,  with  the  number  of  townships  comprised  in 
each,  and  with  the  proportionate  increase  of  the  population 
in  ten  years : 
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l,2.'i0.lKI  211 
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742.571  297 

876.11  274 

77920.92  Ton 


Arezzo 

Florence 

Orosselo 

Leghorn 

Lucca 

Massa-Carrara 

Pisa 

Siena 

Tuscany 

Latium 

Aquila 

Campobasso 

Chietl 

Tcramo 

Abruzzi  JcMolise 

Avelino 

Benevento 

Caserta 

Naples 

Salerno 

Campania 

Bari 

roggia 

Lecce  

Apulia 

Potenza 

Catanzaro  

Cosenza 

Reggio,  Calabria... 
Calabria 

Caltanisetta 

Catania  

Girgenti 

Messina 

Palermo 

Syracuse 

JTrapani 

Cagliari 

Sassari 

Sardinia 
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4,141.6S| 

J29 

~74 
58 
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Physical  GEOcnAPHir. — A.  Scaa  and  Connta  of  Italy, — 

That  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  washes  Italy  and 
her  islands  is  divided  into  five  principal  arms:  (I)  The 
Tyrrhene  or  Lower  Sea,  emhraeed  between  the  Peninsula 
and  the  islands  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily.  This  is 
tho  greatest  expanse  of  Italian  sea,  ami  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  a  vast  luke  nearly  everywhere  surrounded  by 
Italian  soil;  (2)  The  Adriatic  or  I'pprr  Sea,  between  Italy 
and  the  territory  of  (he  Slaves  (Illyria.  Dalmaiia,  Al- 
bania); (3)  The  Ionian  Sea,  between  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Greece;  (4)  The  African  or  Libyan  Sea,  between  Sanlinia, 
Sicily,  and  Africa  :  (j)  The  Ligurian  Sen.  between  Liguria, 
Corsica.  Sardinia.  France,  and  Spain.  The  grentest  depth 
of  tho  western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  is  10,500  feet, 
between  Sicily  and  Africa.  Tfie  eastern  basin  is  of  much 
greater  depth;  according  to  Cap(.  Spratt.  l.'»,092  feet  be- 
tween Miilta  and  Crete.  The  bottom  of  the  Adriatic  is  a 
great  plain  sloping  downward  from  Italy  towards  tho 
lllyrian,  Dalmatian,  and  Istrian  coasts,  bul  the  degree  of 
inclination  varies  greatly,  being  very  slight,  almost  insen- 
sible, near  tho  outlet  of  the  Po,  becoming  gradually  nioro 
rapi<I  towards  the  S.  The  great  Mediterranean  current, 
wliieh  carries  the  waters  of  the  Allantie  from  W.  to  E., 
creates  two  minor  currents  properly  Italian  :  one  enters  tho 
Adriatic,  follows  along  the  coasts  of  l>alnutlia  anil  Istria 
as  far  as  Trieste,  then  doubling  it  sweeps  iilong  the  Italian 
coast  from  Venice  to  Apuliii,  and  so  returns  into  the  great 
basin  from  whence  it  set  out;  the  other,  entering  through 
the  Slniilp  of  Messina,  flows  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  washes 
the  western  shore  of  tho  Peninsula  till  it  reaches  the  Li- 
gurian  Gulf,  then  turns  towards  Provence  and  Spain  in  a 
illrectlon  opposite  to  that  of  the  gre:it  current  of  immission 
from  tho  Atlantic  to  the  Mc«iilerrauean.  Itesiilrs  these 
two  principal  currents,  other  seenu'lary  ones  exist  in  tho 
Italian  seas:  that  whieh.  flowing  fr.tm  X.  to  S.,  louchca 
the  western  coasts  of  the  same  islands,  and  finally  en- 
counters that  before  mentioned  in  the  Strait  of  IbMiifaeio, 
which  for  this  reason  is  dangerous  to  navigation;  that 
which  arises  from  the  change  of  direction  undergone  in 
the  Afrieim  Sea  by  the  genenil  current,  whleh  should  lend 
enstwarti,  but.  first  broken  by  the  Fgmles.  then  divided  by 
tho  \Testern  angle  of  Sicily,  separates  into  two  arms,  tho 
one  directing  itself  into  tho  chnnnrl  of  MuKn;  the  other, 
coai:ting  abmg  the  promontory  ctf  Paoliino  and  the  urstcrn 
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shore  of  Sicily,  finally  unites  with  the  so-called  Ionian  cur- 
rent, which  enters  into  the  Channel  of  Faro  :  the  other  arm 
of  the  Sicilian  current  diverges  from  the  northern  line  of 
the  island,  barely  touching  its  many  gulfs,  then  bending 
toward  the  E.,  strikes  the  Eolian  Islands,  to  lose  itself  in 
the  Tyrrhene  shore-current.  With  regard  to  the  velocity 
of  the  Italian  currents  there  are  as  yet  no  very  positive 
data.  Mnntanari  calculates  it  at  0.16  of  a  foot  per  second. 
Cialdi  estimates  it  at  a  mean  of  half  a  mile  per  hour. 
Minard  says  that  the  great  Mediterranean  current  on  the 
coast  of  Algeria  was  found  to  have  a  velocity  of  0.95  foot 
per  second,  and  in  some  places  even  of  1.04  feet  per  second, 
but  that  it  diminishes  in  swiftness  during  its  vast  course, 
and  that  on  the  coast  of  France  it  is  not  more  than  0.25 
foot  per  second.  Marmocchi  gives  to  the  proper  Italian  cur- 
rents ouly  a  velocity  from  4  to  6  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours;  but  he  observes  that  in  the  channels  and  around 
the  capes  it  is  much  greater.  In  the  Ligurian  Sea,  accord- 
ing to  my  observations,  it  is  never  found  to  exceed  from 
1.60  to  2  inches  per  second;  but  all  the  ports  on  the  Tyr- 
rhene cast  which  open  towards  the  E.  have  a  tendency  to 
shoal  up.  The  number  of  degrees  of  longitude  included  in 
the  Me<literranean  is  too  small  to  allow  this  sea  to  have 
great  tides.  They  are  more  sensible  in  the  Straits  of  Mes- 
sina (where  the  flow  rises  to  26.40  inches),  in  the  Neapolitan 
waters  ( from  6  to  8  inches),  and  in  the  Venetian  gulf  (5.40 
feet).  The  water  of  the  Mediterranean  is  reputed  to  be  more 
salt  than  that  of  the  Atlantic;  the  observations  of  Borrillon 
la  Grange  give  it  double  the  quantity  of  saline  matter.  But 
near  the  shore  the  saltness  is,  in  many  places,  diminished 
either  by  the  action  of  rivers  and  torrents,  or  by  that  of 
fountains  or  springs  of  fresh  water  which  are  thrown  up  from 
the  bed  of  the  sea  by  natural  siphons  :  and  upon  the  whole 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  saline  matter 
in  the  waters  of  this  sea  with  any  precision.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  submarine  springs  is  that  which  wells 
up  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and 
■with  such  force  that  the  fresh  water  rises  several  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  forms  a  convex  swell 
about  20  feet  in  diameter.  With  regard  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  Italian  seas,  Mar^igiia  has  observed  that  the 
mean  for  the  mouths  of  December.  January,  February, 
March,  and  April  is  between  50°  and  52°  F..  while  in  June 
it  does  not  exceed  44.6°.  Thus,  the  Mediterranean  is  a 
powerful  compensatory  agent  in  tempering  the  severity 
of  winter  and  the  heats  of  summer.  The  Italian  seas  have 
always  been  renowned  for  their  azure  color,  and  for  a 
transparency  which  reflects  as  in  a  limpid  mirror  the  beau- 
tiful hues  of  the  sky.  The  phosphorescence  of  the  water  is 
remarkable,  and  according  to  an  ingenious  suggestion  of 
Mr.  G.  P.  Marsh,  may  have  increased  during  the  historic 
period,  since  the  greater  destruction  of  cetaceans  and  pre- 
daceous  fish  in  modem  times  favors  the  multiplication  of 
the  lower  marine  organisms  upon  which  the  former  feed, 
and  whose  bodies  produce,  in  part  at  least,  this  phenome- 
non. The  coast  of  the  Italian  Peninsula  has  a  linear  ex- 
tension of  3237  miles — 960  in  the  Adriatic,  1030  in  the 
Ionian  and  Libyan  seas,  750  in  the  Tyrrhene,  and  495  in 
the  Ligurian.  The  coast-line  of  the  larger  islands  meas- 
ures 92S  miles.  Setting  out  from  the  extreme  W.  bound- 
ary, we  come  first  to  the  port  of  Nice  (no  longer  Italian), 
a  small  harbor  excavated  by  Charles  Emanuel  III.  and 
Victor  Amadeus.  About  a  mile  to  the  E.  follow  the  gulfs 
of  Villafranca  and  of  Sant'  Ospizio,  then  the  little  port  of 
Monaco,  between  which  and  the  town  of  Mentone  rises 
Cape  San  Martiuo.  Still  continuing  eastward,  Capes  Bor- 
dighera  and  Borghetto  follow  successively,  then  the  gulf  of 
the  Ospitaletti,  the  road  of  San  Rerao,  the  beaches  of  Cervo 
and  of  Diana,  the  bays  of  San  Stefano  and  of  San  Lorenzo, 
the  landing  of  Porto  Maurizio,  the  port  of  Oneglia,  the 
Gulf  of  Diano  Marina.  Between  Cape  delle  Mele  and  the 
little  island  of  Albenga  are  the  shores  of  Alassio  and  Lan- 
gueglia,  which  afford  good  anchorage.  A  vast  gulf,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  lies  Albenga,  extends  from  the  island  of 
Gallinara  to  Cape  Noli ;  then  comes  the  open  bay  of  Finale 
Marina.  To  this  succeed  the  excellent  roadstead  of  Vado, 
the  little  port  of  Savona,  and  from  thence  to  Genoa  a  lino 
of  coast  which  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  has  converted 
into  a  continuous  shipyard  in  which  hundreds  of  ships  are 
frequently  on  the  stocks  at  the  same  time.  The  spacious 
artificial  harbor  of  Genoa  (about  320  acres,  or  one-half  a 
square  mile  of  water-surface)  has  to  the  E.  a  coast-line 
which,  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Portofiuo.  afford?  neither 
roadstead  nor  anchorage  except  the  landing  of  Camogli. 
The  Gulf  of  Rapallo,  the  little  bay  of  Portofino.  that  of 
Carlo  Alberto,  the  not  easily  accessible  landing  of  Chiavari, 
the  coast  of  Sestri  Levante,  Cape  Manara,  Cape  Rospo,  the 
landing  of  Framura,  the  Cape  of  Monterosso,  the  Bay  of 
Bonassol,  the  beach  of  Levanto.  Cape  Mesco.  the  landing 
of  Montei'osso,  the  rugged  rocks  of  Vernazza.  Corniglia, 
Manarola,  Riomaggiore,  are  the  principal  features  until 


we  reach  the  magnificent  Gulf  of  Spezia,  the  great  naval 
arsenal  of  Italy.  To  this  succeed  the  Tuscan  coasts,  with 
the  little  port  of  Viareggio,  with  the  shoals  caused  by  the 
deposits  of  the  Arno.  the  shallow  roadstead  of  Leghorn,  op- 
posite which  on  a  rock  rises  the  historic  tower  of  the  Moloria. 
We  shall  further  notice  Cape  Cavallo,  the  mouth  of  the 
Cecina,  Port  Baratto,  the  promontory  of  Popolonia,  the 
harbor  of  Piombino,  the  large  basin  of  Grosseto,  the  marshy 
coast  of  Pian  d'Alma,  the  Gulf  of  Castigliono  della  Pescaja, 
the  headland  of  Talamone.  the  fifty-mile  basin  of  Orbetello, 
the  three  picturesque  rocks  called  the  "Ants"  (  Lc  Forniirhe) 
of  Grosseto.  the  promontory  of  Argentaro,  with  the  harbors 
of  Santo  Stefano  and  Port'  Ercole.  Following  a  monotonous 
and  somewhat  treacherous  line  of  coast,  we  come  upon  the 
harbor  of  Civita  Vecchia,  then  the  headland  of  the  Mari- 
nelia  or  Cape  Linaro,  then  Fiumicino  and  the  well-known 
Roman  aea-coast  formed  by  the  alluvium  of  the  Tiber,  the 
Capo  of  Anzo,  the  harbor  of  Neptune,  the  little  promontory 
of  Astiira,  Mt.  Circello  (which,  rising  from  a  low  isthmus, 
looks  like  an  island  when  seen  at  a  distance).  From  Ter- 
racina  the  Neapolitan  coast  commences  with  the  Gulf  of 
Gaeta.  Cape  della  Rocca,  and  25  miles  farther  to  the  S.  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Caj»ri.  Capca 
Mesa  and  Miscno,  the  Gulf  of  Baia,  the  port  of  Pozzuoli, 
the  rocky  headland  of  Algaloue.  that  of  Posilipo.  the  rock 
of  Castel  del  L'ovo,  the  harbor  of  Naples.  Castellamare,  and 
Cape  Campanella,  where  the  Neapolitan  gulf  terminates 
and  that  of  Salerno  begins,  itself  ending  at  Cape  Licosa. 
Next  at  the  S.  E.  we  meet  Cape  Palinoro.  the  promontqyy 
of  Falconara,  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  which  terminateffst 
Cape  Servero ;  passing  this,  we  enter  the  Gulf  of  Santa 
Eufemia,  in  form  a  horseshoe,  the  other  extremity  of  which 
is  Cape  Vaticauo.  Then  follows  the  Gulf  of  Gioia.  to  the 
W.  of  which  lie  the  Li]>ari  or  Eolian  Islands.  This  gulf. 
measured  from  Capo  Vaticano  to  the  promontory  of  Bag- 
nara,  has  an  opening  of  33  miles.  The  part  of  the  Cala- 
brian  coast  most  nearly  approaching  Sicily  is  the  Torre 
del  Cavallo.  Crossing  the  strait,  wc  find  ourselves  in  the 
Ionian  Sea,  having  first  passed  the  famous  rocks  of  Scylla 
and  Charyhdis.  Then  coasting  along  Reggio,  we  round 
the  promontory  of  Paliaro,  Cape  dell'  Armi,  and  Cape 
Spartivento ;  the  latter  being  passed,  the  shore  curves  east- 
ward, forming  the  Gulf  of  Squillace,  which  terminates  at 
Cape  Rizzuto.  With  Cape  dclle  Colonue  opens  the  vast 
Gulf  of  Taranto.  terminated  by  Cape  Santa  Maria  di  Luca, 
to  the  E.  of  which  wc  enter  the  Adriatic.  In  this  sea,  after 
passing  the  deep  inland  harbor  of  Otranto,  the  beautiful 
Bay  of  Brindisi  opens,  and,  farther  on,  the  roadstead  of 
Barletta  and  the  great  promontory  of  Gargauo,  which 
forms  the  spur  of  the  Italian  boot  :  then  the  Gulf  of  Man- 
fredonia,  the  port  of  Viesti,  the  landing  of  Sania  Croce, 
the  rocks  of  Cocchiara,  the  mouths  of  the  Pescara  and  the 
Tronto ;  then  the  harbors  of  Aucona,  of  Siuigaglia,  Fano, 
Pesaro,  Rimini,  Ceseuatico,  Cervia.  Ravenna,  Rimaro — all 
small  and  shoaled.  The  valleys  of  Comacchio,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Po  and  the  territory  of  Ravenna,  form  an 
immense  pool,  1C4  miles  in  circuit  and  from  3  to  6  feet  in 
depth,  in  which  the  famous  lagoon  fisheries  are  carried  on. 
Having  passed  the  many  mouths  of  the  numerous  arms  of 
the  Po,  and  afterwards  of  the  Adige,  we  reach  the  port  of 
Broudolo,  the  low  shore  of  Chioggia.  the  dunes  of  Pales- 
trina.  the  island  and  the  port  of  Malamocco,  and  then  sev- 
eral other  small  harbors,  before  coming  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagliamento.  From  this  point,  as  far  a?  Port  Primaro, 
the  coast-line  skirts  the  morasses  of  Aquilcja  and  of  Grado. 
The  inlet  of  Idoba  is  the  mouth  of  the  Isonzo,  N.  of  which 
is  the  port  of  Alberoni,  and  S.  E.  of  this  lies  the  city  of 
Trieste.  The  extreme  southern  point  of  Istria.  Cape  Pro- 
montore.  directs  us  into  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero  and  to  the  town 
of  Fiume.  To  complete  this  rapid  circumnavigation  of  the 
Italian  coast  should  be  added  the  most  noteworthy  pecu- 
liarities of  the  coasts  of  the  three  principal  islands;  (1st). 
Sici/i/.  The  three  angles  of  the  Sicilian  triangle  are  termi-  , 
Dated  by  the  same  number  of  capes — that  is,  on  the  W.  by 
Cape  Boco  or  Lilibeo  :  on  the  S.  by  Cape  Passero  or  Pa- 
chino  :  on  the  E.  by  Cape  Faro  or  Peloro.  The  most  im- 
portant gulfs  are  those  of  Milazzo,  Tiudaro.  Termini.  Pa- 
lermo, Castellamare.  Agosta,  and  Catania.  (2d).  S'trdinia. 
Capes  St.  Elias,  Pula,  Tavolaro,  Argentara.  Asinara  are 
notieeable;  the  gulfs  are  those  of  Cagliari.  Palma:'.  Oristano, 
Algbcro,  the  Aranci ;  the  Strait  ot^  Bonifacio  separates  it 
from  Corsica.  (3d).  Corsica.  Capes  Corso,  Cannella,  Gar- 
bo  or  Calvi,  Sanguinara  or  Ajaccio.  Negro,  Chizza,  and 
Brogolino:  the  gulfs  of  Calvi  and  Ajaccio. 

B  and  C.  Mountains,  Valhiffty  and  Plains. — The  moun- 
tains of  Italy  are  co-ordinated  into  three  distinct  systems  : 
I.  The  Si/fifrm  of  the  Alps.  This  forms,  beginning  near 
Nice  on  the  Ligurian  Sea,  and  terminating  at  Fiume  on  the 
Quarnero,  an  uninterrupted  line  of  about  760  geographical 
miles.  It  is  divided  into  three  main  groups  and  nine  sec- 
tions.    Ist  Group :  the  Western  Alps,  from  S.  to  N.  and 
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\.  to  E.,  from  the  Col  di  Tcnda  to  Mont  Blanc,  and  com- 
prising (Sec.  1st)  the  Maritime  Al])s.  which,  beginning  near 
the  sources  of  the  Tanaro.  cxtenil,  in  a  course  of  about  U-t 
miles,  to  Monte  Viso  ( 12,567  feet ).     The  pass  of  the  Col  di 
Tenda  is  68iM)  feet.     Sec.  2d,  the  Cottian  Alps,  which  ex- 
tend for  a  line  of  S2  miles  to  Mont  Cenis(ll.+i7  feet).    The 
Col  of  iVIonginevra  is   lUlilfeet.     Sec.  :iJ.  the  Graian  or 
Grecian  Alps,  for  a  length  of  02  miles  to  the  Col  du  Bon 
Homme  on  the  Little  St.  Bernanl  (71^.1  feet):  the  pass  of 
Mont   Cenis  is  6772   feet.     The  triangular  knot  of  lofty 
peaks  known  as  the  Grand  I'arndis  group,  or  the  Cogno 
Jlountains,  lying  between  the  valley  of  the  Oreo,  the  Val 
Savarcinchc,'and  the  pass  of  the  Col  dclla  Nuova,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  offshoot  from  the  Graian  Aljis.      It  con- 
tafn.s  the  two  highest  summits  lying  wholly  in  Italy — the 
Grand  Paradis  (i:i,300  feet)  and  the  Grivola  or  Come  do 
Cogne  1 13,028  feet),  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful pe.aks  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Alps.     2(1  tJroup  :  the 
Central  Alps,  from  the  pass  of  the  Bon  llommc  to  the  peak 
of  the  Tre  Signori  or  Drei-Herren-Spitze :  they  comprise 
(Sec.  4th)  the  Pennine  Alps,  which  include  the  loftiest  sum- 
mits in   Europe,  Mont   Blano  (1.5,798  feet),  Monte   Rosa, 
(15,210  feet),  Mont  Cervin,  or  the    Matterhorn  (14.833). 
.Along  their  course  of  62  miles  open  the  passes  of  the  Great 
St.  Bernard  (81()9  feet)  and  the  Simplon  (6575  feet).     Sec. 
5th,  the  Helvetian  or  Lepontine  Alps,  extending  from  Monte 
Rosa,  for  a  distance  of  55   miles,  to  the  St.   Bernardino, 
with  the  pass  of  the  same  name  (7011  feet) ;  that  of  the  St. 
Gothard  (6804  feet):  that  of  the  Spliigen  (Cil42  feet):  and 
the  Maloja,  overhung  by  a  peak.  11,470  feet  in  height. 
Sec.  6th,  the  Rhctico-Trentine  Aljis,  which  from  the  St. 
Bernar.lino  run  to  the  Picco  dei  Tre  Signori  (10,118  feet), 
to  the  E.  of  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  through  a  course  of 
about  187  miles,  including  the  passes  of  the  Brenner  (4659 
feet)  .and  of  the  Stelvio  (9095  feet).     3d  Group  :  the  Eastern 
Alps,  comprising  (Sec.  7th)  the  Norican  Aljis,  which  extend 
for  35  miles  from  the  Drei-lIerren-Spitzo  to  the  Gross- 
Glockner  (12,769  feet),  but  separating  from  the  first  of 
these  mountains  they  turn  towards  Austria  and  Hungary, 
and  no  longer  belong  to  Italy ;  the  pass  of  the  Sommering 
is  4287  feet.     Sec.  8th.  the  Carnican  Alps,  about  70  miles 
in  length,  beginning  E.  of  Trent  and  terminating  at  the  Col 
di  Tarvis.     See.  9th,  the  Julian  Alps,  for  a  course  of  about 
105  miles,  terminating  at  Fiume.     The  declivities  of  the 
.\Ips,  while  they  descend  gently  on  the  N.  side,  are  rocky 
and  precipitous  towards  Italy,  so  that  while  the  Rhone  has 
a  fall  of  5250  feet  in  a  course  of  92  miles,  the  Po  makes  an 
equal  descent  in  22  miles.     Fr;)m  Mont  Blano  to  the  Tyrol 
400  glaciers  arc  counted,  and  the  whole  of  the  vast  chain 
abounds  in  them.     There  arc  some  not  less  than  from  6  to 
15  miles  in  length  and  from  U  miles  to  2i  miles  in  width, 
with  a  mass  of  ice  1640  feet  deep.     The  valleys  of  Aosta 
and  the  Valtellino  only  have  a  longitudinal  direction.    AH 
the  other  Italian  Alpine  valleys  are  normal  to  the  chain. 
There  are  36  of  these  valleys,  through  which  flow  primary 
rivers  or  their  affluents.     II.   TIip  Si/sicm  of  the  Apnuiincs. 
This  system  separates  itself  from  the  Maritime  Alps  at  the 
pass  of  Cadibona:  then,  after  following  a  line  from  W.  to 
E.,  turns  S.  and  S.  E.,  dividing  the  Peninsula  into  two 
great  sl.)pes,  the  eastern  and  the  western.     The  A])ennines 
arc  comi.osed  of  three   groups  :   1st,  the  Northern  Apen- 
nines, 182  miles  in  length,  which,  beginning  at  Cadibona, 
skirt  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  describing  an  arc:  they  are  steep 
and  rocky  towards  the  sea,  but  decline  gently  towards  the 
N.  on  the  side  of  the  valley  of  the  I'o.  ami  extend  as  far  as 
Mont  Cimone.     Between  tile  sea  and  the  Tuscan  Apennines, 
and  between  the  Magra  and  the  Serchio,  N.  of  the  Arno, 
rises  an  isolated  group  of  mountains,  higher  than  the  prin- 
cipal chain,  which  are  called  the  Apuan   or  Panian  Alps. 
The  loftiest  crests  of  this  section  are  Monte  Corsaglia  (6930 
feet),  and  Monte  Cimone  (6890  feet).     2.1.  the  Central  Ap- 
ennines.    These  begin  at  the  Cimone  and  end  a(  the  Velino, 
dividing  Tuscany  from  the  Emilia,  and  crossing  llmbria, 
the  AUnmA.  and" the  Samnite  territory,  with  a  precipilous 
descent   towards   tho    Adriatic,   but    a   gentle   inclination 
towards  the  Tyrrhene,  and  throwing  out  two  sub-Ajien- 
nine  spurs.  tho'Tus-jan  and  the  Roman.     The  higliest  peaks 
are  the  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia,  or  Monte  Corno,  tho  loftiest 
of  the  Apennines  (9312    feet),  Mont  Amaro    or    Maielhv 
(9131   feet),  Monte  Velino  (8180   feel).     3d.  the  Southern 
.•\pennines.    which  extend  fmm    Monte  Velino  to  tho  ex- 
tremity of  Italy,  dividing  themselves  into  two  branches,  the 
western  and  the  eastern.  Their  highest  summits  are  Monio 
Mcta  (7835  feet),  Monte  Pcdlino  (7070  feet)     These  moun- 
tains arc  prolonged  through  Sicily  to  Capes  Lilibco,  Pas- 
sero,  and  Pelnro.     III.    Tin-  ,S'.r,</„-rr,r«.V.rn  S,i>irm.—Thi> 
chain,  parallel  with  the  Apennines,  culminates  in  the  island 
of  Sardinia  at  Monte  Br\iniadi  Spina  (6190  feet),  and  in 
Corsica  at  Monte  Cinto  (9210  feet ).     Italy  has  but  n  ninglo 
great  plain,  enclosed  within  the  southern  slope  of  the  .Alps 
and  the  northern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  and  determined 


by  the  course  of  the  Po  and  of  the  other  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  Adriatic.  In  fertility  of  soil,  in  facility  of  com- 
munication, in  wealth,  in  civilization,  and  in  density  of 
pojiulation  this  plain  has  no  rival  in  the  world.  The  sec- 
cmdary  plains  of  the  Peninsula  are  the  Tuscan,  the  Roman, 
the  Camjianian  (Terra  di  Lavoro),  and  tho  Tavolicre  of 
Apulia. 

D.  /yni-€«.— The  lakes  are  divided  into  two  groups— the 
Alpine  and  the  Apennine  lakes:  I.  The  Alpiue  Lakei. — 
Supplied  by  the  perpetual  snows,  the  glaciers,  and  the  tor- 
rents or  rivers  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps,  these  long 
and  tortuous  b.asins,  if  they  have  not  the  grandiose  and 
solemn  character  of  the  Swiss  and  Scotch  lakes,  present  a 
degree  of  beauty  and  grace  which  is  not  to  be  met  with 
elsewhere.  They  are — 1st,  Lake  Verbano  or  Lake  Mag- 
giore.  wliich  receives  the  waters  of  tho  Tosa.  of  the  Lake 
of  Ort,a,  of  the  .Maggia.  of  the  Tieinn,  of  the  Tresa  (which 
issues  from  Lakes  Ceresio  and  Lugano),  and  the  small 
streams  of  Bardesio  and  Acquanegra.  which  are  the  outlets 
of  the  lakes  of  Varese,  etc.  It  is  36  miles  in  length  and 
of  variable  width,  being  in  many  places  7  or  8  miles  broad. 
Its  greatest  known  depth  is  2624  feet,  and  as  its  surface  is 
640  feet  above  the  sea-level,  its  bed  is  19S4  feet  below  that 
level.  Its  abundant  waters  find  their  outlet  through  the 
Ticino,  the  richest  tributary  of  the  Po.  The  famous  Bor- 
romean  Islands  arc  in  this  lake.  2d,  Lake  Lario  or  Lake 
Como:  this  lake  receives  through  tho  .\dda  the  waters  of 
tho  Valtelline,  together  with  those  of  the  Mesa  and  of  the 
Liro,  collected  in  the  little  Lake  of  Mezzola,  which  once 
formed  a  part  of  the  Lario  until  separated  from  it  by  the 
deposits  of  tho  Adda.  It  has  the  form  of  a  V.  with  (he 
tail  turned  toward  the  Alps;  its  length  is  30  miles,  with  a 
maximum  width  of  3i  miles.  3d,  Tho  Benaco  or  Lake  di 
Garda:  this  lake  receives  tho  waters  of  the  Sarca  and  other 
small  streams;  is  45  miles  long  and  from  4*  to  16  broad. 
The  Mincio  flows  out  of  it.  4th.  The  smaller  lakes  :  the 
M.argozzo  and  the  Lake  of  Orta,  those  of  St.  Bernard  and 
of  Cenis,  that  of  Varese,  the  lakelets  of  Biandrone.  Mo- 
nate,  and  Comabbio  ;  the  Sebino  or  Lake  of  Iseo.  that  of 
Idro,  etc.  II.  The  Apennine  Lnl-es. — These  are  almost  all 
craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  and  may  be  subdivided  into, 
1st.  the  upper  or  central  Italian  lakes,  which  are  those  of 
Massaeiuccoli.  Bientina,  Chiusi,  Montepulciano,  and  the 
larger  ones  of  Trasimeno  or  Perugia,  of  Bolscna,  and  of 
Braeciann.  2d,  the  lower  or  southern  Italian  lakes.  These 
are  tho  Lake  of  Fondi  in  tho  Terra  di  Lavoro.  of  Celano  or 
Fucino  in  the  Abruzzi  (which  Prince  Torlonia  is  now 
draining).  Vcrano  or  Lesina,  Lucrino,  Agnano,  Avcrno, 
Fusaro,  etc. 

E.  Rlrera. — The  rivers  of  continental  Italy  are  divided 
into  three  distinct  groups  :  I.    Trihninries  of  llie  Adrintic. 

In  the  upper  basin  of  this  sea  we  find  the  Isonzo.  which 

marks  the  extreme  E.  boundary  between  I'lqier  Italy  and 
Istria:  the  Corno  (a  name  common  also  to  several  rivers 
flowing  fr<mi  the  Carnican  AI]>s,  and  emptying  between  the 
Isonzo  and  the  Tagliamentoi,  which,  issuing  from  Monte 
Piettino.  flows  seaward  from  N.  to  S. :  the  Leniene  and  the 
Livenza,  small  streams  between  the  Tagliamento  and  the 
Piave,  tho  latter  of  which  also  rises  in  the  Carnicon  Alps: 
the  Brenta  and  the  Bacchiglione,  which  rise  in  the  Trcn- 
tino  and  traverse  tho  Venetian  lagoons;  the  Adige,  formed 
by  tho  union  of  the  emissaries  of  three  small  lakes  at  the 
pass  of  Finistcrro  (Reschen).  and  of  nmny  rivulets  which 
descend  from  the  Rhetian,  Norican.  and  Carnican  .'\lps. 
The  Tyrolese  call  it  the  Etsch,  ancl  it  iloes  not  take  its 
Italian  name  until  below  Bolzen.  after  its  confluence  with 
tho  Isargi)  (Eisach).  The  ,\dige  has  a  course  of  obout  230 
miles.  The  Po  ( Padus  or  Eridanus)  is  the  chief  of  tho 
Italian  rivers:  its  length  in  a  straight  line  from  its  source 
to  its  minith  is  262  miles,  and,  including  its  windings.  330 
miles.  It  takes  its  rise  on  Monte  Viso  at  a  height  of  6560 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  it  crosses  I'iedmont.  divides 
Lombardy  from  Parma,  Modcna,  and  Ferrara.  then  enters 
Venetia;  at  Serrnvalle  it  divides  into  two  branches:  the 
principal  arm  i  Po  Maestro)  falls  into  tlie  Adriatic  28  miles 
S.of  Venice;  the  other  ( Po  di  Goio)  enters  the  sea  1ft  miles 
farther  to  tho  S.  S.  W.  Tho  two  arms  aro  about  20  miles 
in  length,  forming  a  delta  furrowed  by  secondary  channels 
(Po  delhi  ToUe.  Po  Iionzella,  etc.).  By  means  of  some  of 
tliese  streams  the  Po  coiumunieates  on  the  N.  with  tho 
Canal  Bianco,  which  in  its  northern  part  takes  the  namo 
of  Po  ili  Levante,  and  to  the  S.  with  the  Po  di  Volano  and 
with  tho  Po  di  Primaro.  At  Turin  the  Po  is  still  inferior 
in  size  to  several  of  its  lower  affluents,  but  after  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Di.ra  Baltea.  which  brings  to  il  the  waters 
of  Mont  lilanc,  it  assumes  imjiosing  dimensions.  Having 
received  the  Sesia.  which  brings  with  it  the  waters  of  Monte 
Rosa,  the  Po  begins  to  spread  itself  over  its  own  alluvium, 
branching  nut  between  ninny  islands:  above  ValenzB  it 
unites  again  in  a  single  wio.liug  bed,  but  only  to  ramify 
anew  and   to  form  new   islands  after  receiving  the  tribute 
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of  the  Tanaro;  it  again  collects  itself  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Ticino  ;  from  the  confluence  of  the  Tidone  till  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Ailda  it  onee  more  divides  into  separate  chan- 
nels ;  belnw  the  Uglio  its  waters  are  re-collected  within 
narrower  limits,  and  thus  it  continues  its  course  to  the  soa. 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  between  the  Dora  and  tho  Ti- 
cino the  inclination  is  from  19  to  32  inches  per  mile;  be- 
tween the  Ticino  and  the  Adda,  from  16  to  19  inches;  be- 
tween the  Adda  and  the  Oglio.  from  10  to  Ifi  inches.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  Panaro  it  is  reduced  to  7  inchcF,  and  in 
its  extreme  lower  course  from  7  to  3^  inches  per  mile.  At 
its  highest  flood  the  water  rises  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ti- 
cino 24  feet  above  extreme  low-water  mark :  near  Piacenza, 
26  feet:  at  Cremona.  20  feet;  at  Casal  Maggiore.  21  feet; 
at  Dosolo,  27  feet ;  at  Ostiglia,  31  feet;  at  Ponte  Lagos- 
curo,  28  feet ;  ^nd  at  Polesella,  27*  feet.  The  width  of  the 
Po  between  the  confluence  of  the  Ticino  and  the  Oglio  is, 
at  extreme  low  water,  from  328  to  656  feet;  in  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  the  water,  from  650  to  1300  feet;  at  the 
highest  flood,  from  2000  feet  to  9S50  feet.  In  its  lower 
course  tho  width,  at  low  water,  is  from  328  to  056  feet;  in 
tho  ordinary  state  of  the  water,  from  656  to  984  feet;  at 
the  highest'flood,  from  984  to  4920  feet.  Between  the  Ti- 
cino and  tho  Oglio  the  Po  is  never  fordable,  the  depth  of 
tho  principal  current  being,  at  low  water,  little  less  than  5 
feet.  Below  the  Oglio  tho  depth  of  the  main  current,  even 
at  extreme  low  water,  is  never  less  than  5  feet  10  inches. 
From  Turin  to  Casale  the  river  is  navigable  for  boats  of  S 
metric  quintals  burden  ;  from  Casalo  to  the  Ticino,  for  those 
of  20  quintals:  from  tho  Ticino  to  Quatrello  (100  miles), 
for  vessels  uf  1300  quintals;  from  Quatrelle  to  the  sea  (64 
miles),  for  vessels  of  900  quintals.  Tho  waters  of  tho  Po 
are  always  turbid  from  tho  great  quantify  of  earth  which 
they  transport — an  eflfect  especially  due  to  the  clearing  of 
the  forests  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  soil.  This  earth 
forms  ^^th  of  tho  flowing  mass.  The  quantity  of  allu- 
vial flepo^it  at  its  mouth  is  an  annual  volume  of  55,000,000 
cubic  metres,  extending  the  delta  at  a  mean  of  230  feet,  and 
forming  .a  flat  which,  in  the  progress  of  centuries,  will  fill 
up  that  part  of  the  sea.  The  tributaries  of  tho  Po  are,  on 
the  left,  in  Piedmont — -the  Ghiaudone,  Rivosecco,  ("'hisone, 
Chisola,  Sangone,  Dora  Riparia,  Stura,  Oreo.  Dora  Baltea, 
Sesia,  Agogna :  in  Lombardy — the  Ticino,  Olona,  Lambro, 
Adda,  Oglio,  Mincio;  on  the  right,  in  Piedmont— the 
Bronda,  Rivotorto,  Vraita,  Macra,  Stellone,  Tanaro,  Scri- 
via,  Carone,  Staftbra;  in  the  Parmesan  territory — the 
Tidone,  Trebbia,  Nure,  Arda,  Ongina,  Taro,  Parma,  and 
Enza;  in  the  Modencse — tho  Crostolo,  Secchia.  Panaro  ;  in 
tho  ex-pontifical  provinces — tho  Reno.  Idice.  Sillaro,  Lan- 
ternio,  Senio.  Other  smaller  tributaries  of  the  Adriatic 
are — the  Lamonc,  Montone,  Roneo.  Savio,  Rubicone,  Ma- 
recchia,  Marano,  Conea,  Foglia.  Metauro,  Cesano,  Misa, 
Esino,  Musone,  Potenza,  Chienti,  Tena,  Tesino,  Tronto, 
Vumano,  Pcscara,  Sangro,  Bifcrmo,  Fortore.  Oianto.  II. 
Tributnriea  of  the  Ionian  Sea. — These  are  the  small  streams 
of  the  ancient  Lucania,  the  Bradano,  the  Vasente,  tho  Sa- 
landrella.  the  Agri,  and  tho  Sinuo:  and  of  Calabria,  the 
Crati  and  the  Neto.  III.  Tiibutarica  of  the  Mcdilcrranean. 
— Beginning  from  the  W.,  the  Var  (swollen  by  the  Tinea 
and  by  the  Vesubia),  the  Paglione.  the  Roja,  the  Xervia, 
the  Tag:;ia.  the  Impero,  the  Audora.  the  Letimbro,  the 
Polcevera,  the  Bisaguo,  the  Entella,  the  Magra.  the  Ser- 
chio,  the  Arno  (swollen  by  the  Chiana.  by  the  Sieve,  by 
the  (ireve,  by  the  Ombrone  of  Pistoja,  by  the  Xicvale,  by 
the  Pesa,  by  the  Elsa,  and  by  the  Eral,  the  Cecina,  the 
Ombrone  of  Siena,  the  Tiber,  the  Liri  or  Garigliano,  the 
Volturno,  and  other  smaller  ones.  Tho  rivers  of  the  islands 
are— in  Sicily,  the  Alcantara,  Giaretta,  Salso.  Platani, 
Belici,  Termini,  Fiuraegrande,  Pollina;  in  Sardinia — the 
Tirso,  Cughinas,  Flumendosa,  Mannu ;  in  Corsica — the 
Golo,  Tavignano,  Lamone,  Gravouo,  Valineo. 

Geolof/}/  tind  Mineraloffij. — Few  countries  in  tho  world 
present  such  interest  and  variety  to  the  student  of  geology 
as  Italy.  The  centre  of  the  Alpine  region  is  generally  of 
granite  rock,  often  intermixed  with  schisto-micaceous.  tal- 
cose,  and  amjihibological  formations,  or  with  calcareous 
formations,  most  frequently  saccharoidal,  with  straws  or 
flakes  of  mica.  The  slopes  are  covered  with  Tertiary 
strata.  Tho  Apennines,  as  far  as  Calabria,  are  a  huge 
mass  of  calcareous  and  serpentine  rock  and  of  graywacke, 
upon  whicli  lie  deposits,  of  considerable  thickness,  from 
the  Jurassic  period,  composed  of  gypsum,  with  beds  of 
sulphur.  Farther  from  tho  central  axis  of  the  chain,  upon 
the  opposite  slopes,  rest  vast  Tertiary  deposits  containing 
many  fossil  shells,  some  of  which  are  identical  or  similar 
to  those  now  living  in  the  Italian  seas.  The  more  southern 
of  tho  Apennines  are  composed  of  granite  rock,  covered 
with  secondary  deposits.  Tho  most  noteworthy  geoloffica! 
feature  of  Italy  is  its  volcanic  system.  In  the  eastern  jiart 
of  the  plain  of  tho  Po,  between  the  Adige  and  the  Brenta, 
rises  the  group  of  the  EugaDean  hills  which,  at  Monte 


Eerici,  reunites  itself  to  one  of  the  principal  spurs  of  the 
Alps:  its  highest  peak  is  Monte  Venda,  1920  feet.  In  the 
S.  of  Tuscany  is  the  group  of  Santa  Fiora;  then  that  uf 
A'iterbo  and  of  Rome  ;  afterwards  those  of  Sant'  Agata,  of 
Rocca  Mortina,  and  of  Naples.  Here  towers  Vesuvius  with 
its  Campi  Flegrei  (Phlegrieian  Fields),  the  only  active  vol- 
cano on  the  European  continent.  But  the  giant  of  tho 
Italian  volcanoes  is  Etna  in  Sicily,  10,83u  feet  in  height, 
with  a  base  112  miles  in  circumference.  The  Lipari  or 
Eolian  Islands  are  also  volcanic;  among  these  StromboU 
is  in  perpetual  eruption,  intermitting  once  in  fifteen  min- 
utes. Ancient  craters  are  found  throughout  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  territories  of  Arezzo.  Peru- 
gia, Spoleto,  etc.  form  one  of  the  most  notable  examples 
of  broken  surface  which  volcanic  action  has  impressed  upon 
the  face  of  our  planet.  Gaseous,  saline,  and  limous  erup- 
tions also  abound  in  Italy,  as  well  as  thermal  springs.  The 
calcareous  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines furnish  the  most  beautiful  marbles;  among  these  we 
may  mention  those  of  the  Vicontino,  tho  sea-green  of  the 
Bocchetta,  the  gold-veined  of  Porto  Venere,  the  statuary 
marble  of  Carrara,  the  jasper  of  Barga,  the  green  marbles 
of  Tuscany,  the  black  of  Pistoja,  the  iapis-lazuli  and  the 
giallo  of  Sieua,  and  tJie  broccatello  of  Piombino.  Wo 
should  notice  also  the  alabaster  of  Volterra,  the  porphyries 
and  rock-crystals  of  Aosta,  the  agates  and  chalcedonies  of 
Tuscany,  the  lavas  and  basalts  of  the  volcanic  districts, 
the  sulphur  and  tho  alum.  Unfortunately,  tho  best  quali- 
ties of  fossil  combustibles  are  wanting,  but  lignite  and  peat 
are  abundant.  Pozz(dana  is  found  in  great  quantities  near 
Rome  and  Naples;  iron  also  in  many  places,  and  especially 
in  the  island  of  Elba;  lead  and  galena  in  Sarilinia;  fossil 
salt  in  various  places;  also  thin  reins  of  gold,  silver,  mer- 
cury, zmc,  antimony,  etc. 

VHnutte. — Local  conditions  with  regard  to  altitude,  posi- 
tion, and  proximity  to  the  sea  have  more  influence  than 
latitude  in  determining  the  annual  isothermal  lines  and 
the  range  of  the  monthly  means  of  temperature  in  Italy. 
In  general,  the  coldest  month  is  January — the  thermometer 
sometimes  falling  to  3.2°  above  zero  of  Fahrenheit  at  Mon- 
calicri  near  Turin,  and  to  zero  F.  at  that  city,  to  14°  above 
zero  at  Urbino.  to  15.8°  at  Perugia,  to  26.6°  at  Catanzaro — 
and  tho  warmest  month  is  July,  the  thermometer  rising  to 
97°  F.  at  Lugano,  to  96°  at  Moncalieri,  to  92°  at  Urbino, 
and  to  93°  at  Catanzaro.  In  Northern  Italy  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  month  of  April  is  a  little  above  the  an- 
nual mean,  and  in  October  a  little  below,  while  in  Central 
and  Southern  Italy  the  case  is  reversed — that  is,  the  mean 
of  October  is  a  little  above,  and  the  mean  of  April  a  little 
below,  tho  annual  mean.  If  we  compare  certain  extreme 
points,  we  shall  find  at  Udine  (lat.  40°  3')  the  annual 
mean  is  about  50°  F. :  at  Syracuse  (lat.  39°  3').  about 
65°.  Observing  certain  middle  stations,  we  find  at  Genoa 
(lat.  44°  25'),  as  annual  mean,  61°:  at  Florence  (lat.  43° 
10').  annual  mean,  50°:  at  Bologna  (lat.  44°  30'),  annual 
mean,  ^i°.  At  intermediate  stations  between  the  means 
and  the  extremes  we  have,  at  Milan  (lat.  45°  2S'),  an 
annual  mean  of  50.6°:  at  Venice  (lat.  45°  25').  an  an- 
nual mean  of  56°:  at  Rome  (lat.  41°  53'),  annual  mean, 
00°;  at  Naples  (hit.  40°  52'),  annual  mean,  01.5°.  The 
isochimcnal  lines  of  thoso  stations  which,  like  Alexandria. 
Turin.  Pavia,  Milan.  Guastalla,  and  Modena.  are  situated 
near  the  longitudinal  axis,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
of  the  Po,  are  much  more  depressed  than  the  more  northern 
but  better  sheltered  positions  of  Aosta,  Biella,  Lugano,  and 
Udino.  Although  differing  widely  in  latitude,  there  is  a 
close  approximation  in  the  mean  winter  temperature  be- 
tween Chioggia  and  Urbino,  between  R"mc  and  Leghorn, 
Genoa  and  Naples,  San  Remo  and  Catanzaro.  The  iso- 
thermal lines  of  tho  above-mentioned  places,  lying  along 
tho  axis  of  the  valley  of  the  Po.  are  more  elevated  than 
those  of  the  maritime  districts  of  Liguria  and  Tuscany; 
Genoa  has  the  summer  mean  of  Naples,  Palermo  that  of 
Ancoua.  Tho  barometric  pressure  is  in  direct  ratio  with 
the  latitude.  It  is  at  its  maximum  in  winter,  at  its  mini- 
mum in  tho  spring,  being  in  summer  a  little  below  the  an- 
nual mean,  and  in  the  autumn  above  it.  The  maximum 
of  the  mean  monthly  pressure  falls  in  February,  and  the 
minimum  suddenly  follows  in  March.  Except  in  cases  of 
violent  perturbations  the  pressure  continues  to  diminish 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon:  tho 
difference  is  less  in  winter  than  in  summer.  lo?3  in  the  N. 
than  in  the  S.,  less  near  the  sea  than  inland.  The  quantity 
of  water  falling  in  the  form  of  rain  and  snow  is  greatest 
in  the  Prtealpine  districts — Biella,  41.41  inches;  Lugano. 
03.2  inches;  Udine.  50. 7S  inches.  At  the  more  elevated 
stations — Urbino,  39.8  inches;  Perugia.  39  inches;  Mon- 
dovi,  34.9  inches ;  and  in  some  of  the  bays  formed  by  the 
lofty  chains,  where  the  sea-winds  meet  and  discharge  them- 
selves of  their  vapors — Genoa,  52.8:  Florence,  49.2;  at 
Naples,  34.7.     The  most  rainy  season  is  the  autumn,  cspo- 
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ciallv  October.     The  driest  months  are,  in  winter,  January 
and  February ;  in  summer,  July.     In  the  \.  and  in  the  in- 
terior it  rains  more  in  the  summer  than  in  llie  winter:  tlio 
reverse  is  true  on  the  sea-coast  and  in  the  S.    In  the  moun- 
tainous rci-ions  during  October  and  November  heavy  rains 
sometimes   fall    in    the  course  of   a  few   days,  producing 
disastrous  inundations.     In  Oct.,  1S72.  there  was  a  rainfall 
at  Domodoss.da  of  .•!4.2  inches:  at  Hiella,  ol  2o.o  inches  ; 
at  (ieuoa.  2S  inches ;  at  Florence.  IT,  inches.     In  January, 
and  in  the  winter  c-enerally.  the  sky  is  somewhat  more  cov- 
ered than  in  the  other  months.  es,,ecinlly  m  the  valley  of 
the  Po  and  in  most  of  the  Apcnnine  valleys.     The  prevad- 
in"  direction  of  the  wind,  although  very  vanable.  is  from 
the  seashores  toward  the  interior  of  the  I'eninsula.     In 
Julv,  and  in  the  summer  generally,  the  sky  is  clearer  than 
durin-  the  rest  of  the  year:  the  prevailing  winds,  always 
changeable,  blow  from  inland  toward  the  sea-coasts.     In 
.\i,rir  the  clearness  of  the  sky  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
annual  mean,  and  is  still  less  in  the  mouth  of  October,  es_ 
neciallv  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Po.     The  direction  of 
the  wind  is  most  variable  in  the  spring  and  in  the  .autumn. 
Puiii.ic  EcoNOMV.    A.  A,,r!c,ilt,u-e.— There  are  three  great 
distinctive  agricultural  districts  in  Italy:  (1)  The    plain 
of  the  Po— very  fertile,  with  regular  and  systematic  culti- 
vation •  (2)  the  declivities  and  valleys  of  the  Apennines, 
on  the  two  slopes  of  the  Peninsula— the  region  of  t'le  olive ; 
(■!)  the  pasture-lands,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  subdivided 
into  alpine  pastures  and  the  pastures  of  tho  plains;  in  the 
latter  the  grass-lauds  are  often  interspersed  with  nce-fields 
and    marshes,  the    malaria   from    which    depopulates    tho 
counlrv.     This  is  especiallv  true  of  the  rich  lands  of  Lom- 
bardv'of  tho  Roman  Campagna,  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and 
of  S.-irdinia.     The  productivity  of  the  soil  might  be  greatly 
increased  if  the  agricultural  methods  .and  tools  employed 
were  less  antiquated,  and  if  tho  whole  country  would  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  already  made   in   Lombardy  and 
Piedmont.     Of  the  Tl.CSO.OOO  acres  which  form  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  39.280,000  arc  classed  as  productive,  the  rest 
as  barren.    Two-fifths,  or  27,170.0011  acres,  consist  of  arable 
land    Kith  or  without  the  vino;  .•1.4(is.00O  of  natural   or 
arlilici.al  meadow:  4211.000  of  rice-lands;  1,235,000  of  the 
olive;  1,2:15,000  of  tho  chestnut;  12,.1o0,000  of  forest ;  and 
more  than  12,350,000  of  pasture-ground.     The  annual  pro- 
dnce  of    cereals    is     about    210,100,000    bushels  — wheat. 
10r).7S4.000:  maize.  4'.I,700.0III) :  rye.  7,'.I52,000  :  barley  and 
oats,  23,004,000  :  rice,  4,144,000.     In  abundant  years  the 
supply  exceeds   the  consumption,  in   average  years  it  is 
hardly  equal  to  it.  and  in  years  of  scarcity  falls  short  by  about 
one-tenth.     To  this,  however,  should  be  addc.l  15,330,000 
bushels  of  chestnuts,  27,224,001)  bushels  of  potatoes,  and 
]1,92S,000  bushels  of  vegetables.     The  jiroducts  which  havo 
the  most  commercial  importance  are— silk,  valued  at  about 
•?'>6  000  000  :  wine,  amounting  to  about    780.000,000   gal- 
lons (in  Sicily  to  208,000,000;  in  Emilia.  130,000.000;  in 
Piedmont,  130,000,000;  in  Venice,  52,000,000;  in  Uinbria, 
52,000,000;  in  Xa|iles,  52,000,000  ;  in  Lombardy  and  tho 
Marches,  05.000,000 ;  in  Tuscany,  30,000,000 ;  in  tho  Ilo- 
magna  20,000.000  :  in  .Sardinia,  20,000,000) ;  oil  amount- 
ing to  more  than  30,500,000  gallons  (12.224.000  in  S.  con- 
tinental Italy:  in  .Sicily,  0,112,000;  in  l.iguria,  5,34S,000  ; 
in  Tuscany,  3,050,000  ;    in  the    Emilia  and  the  Marches, 
1,528,000  ;"in  Lomburdy,  1,140,000  ;  in, Sardinia,  1,140,000). 
The  I'leinp  produced  amounts  to  about  50,000  tons.     Dur- 
ing the  American  war  of  secession  tho  high  price  of  cotton 
led  to  its  cultivation,  and  about  325,000  metric  quintals 
were   annually  produced,   but   it    proved    an    unsuccessful 
speculation.     Tobacco,  cullivate.l  in   .'Sardinia,  Sicily,  the 
Marches,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vicenza,  yields  about 
150,000    metric    quintals.     Orangi-s,   lemons,  citrons,    and 
other  fruits,  both  dried  nn.l  fresh,  are  exported.     Among 
tho  animal  products,  besides  the  silkworm,  the  butter  and 
chees.^are  valued  at  not  less  than  $15,000,000.     Cattle  do 
not  :iliound  in  Italy.     Tho  sheep  and  goats  are  reckoned 
at  12,000,000;  tho  black  cattle  or  oxen  at  3,700,000  ;  horses, 
mules,  etc.,  at  1,400,000  ;  and  tho  swine  at  4,000,000. 

B.  .lAiiiK/Vredirrn.— In  Northern  Italy  noteworthy  prog, 
rcss  has  been  made  in  nianufaolures  during  tiie  last  twenly- 
fivc  years.  Tho  great  industries  are— 1 1 )  silk,  which  rep- 
resents a  production  of  $20,000,000  for  spun  silk  alone,  in- 
dcpen.lcntlv  of  tissues,  among  which  velvet  is  conspicuous, 
that  of  Genoa  being  verv  celebrale.l :  (2)  woollen  manu- 
factures, of  which  there  are  important  establishments  in 
Piedmimt  (especially  at  Iliellal  and  in  Venilian  I.ombardy 
(ohielly  at  Scliio)  loan  annual  amount  of  $13,200,000  ;  (.3) 
cotton  manufactures,  very  flourishing  in  I.iguria.  Piedmont, 
Lombardy,  and  Friiili,  producing  spun  coiton  to  the  amount 
of  $7,000,000,  andeotlonclolh  to  ihiuiinounl  of  $10,000,000. 
The  straw  industry  (chiefly  straw  Imis)  is  very  prosperous 
in  Tuscany.  The  agricultural  manufaelures,  Iho  wines 
above  all,  admit  of  much  further  improvement.  Tho  nrlistio 
or  loathotio  manafaoturcs  aro  thoso  for  which  Italy  is  o«po- 


cially  distinguished  abroad— the  filigree  of  Genoa,  the 
glass  and  beads  of  Venice,  the  coral  of  Naples  and  of  Leg- 
horn, the  wrought  marbles  of  Carrara  and  of  Lucca,  the  per- 
fumery of  Tuscany,  pai>er.  hats,  gloves,  etc.  One  of  the 
most  "flourishing  industries  is  that  of  naval  construclion, 
particularly  in  Liguria.  where  the  trailitional  skill  of  the 
shipbuilders  is  now  aidcil  and  improved  by  good  special 
schools,  and  above  all  by  the  Technical  and  Nautical  In- 
stitute of  Genoa  and  the  excellent  high  school  of  the  some 
city.  The  number  of  ships  launched  in  1800  was  198:  in 
1870,  803  :  in  1872.  724  ;  and  the  average  tonnage,  which 
was  99  in  1800,  rose  to  142  in  1872.  There  are  now  (1874 
-75)  in  process  of  construction  at  15  shipyards  in  Liguria 
103  largo  vessels— some  for  English,  French,  and  Nor- 
wegian traders— of  a  total  tonnage  of  107,900,  the  average 
per  ship  being  1057  tons. 

C.  I'niiimi/rce  and  Xavu/nlwii. — The  balance  of  trade  in 
Italv,  though  improving,  is  not  yet  what  it  may  and  ought 
to  be.  With  an  importation  of  $187,200,000  in  1809.  the 
exportation  was  only  $174,800,000.  Increasing  gradually, 
tho  exports  in  1872  "(the  date  of  the  latest  ofhcial  statistics) 
had  risen  to  $281,220,223,  but  the  importation  amounted 
to  $237,802,205.  The  commercial  marine  in  1808  consisted 
of  17.845  sailing  vessels  of  all  dimensions,  with  a  tonnage 
of  859,387  ;  101  steamboats  of  23.437  tonnage — total  ton- 
nage, 884.814,  of  which  one-half  was  the  properly  of  Li- 
guria. Now  (1874-75)  Italy  numbers  4220  sailing  vessels, 
averaging  more  than  50  tons  each,  with  a  total  of  1,120,032 
tons,  and  occupying  in  this  respect  the  fourth  rank,  being 
surpassed  only  "by  England,  tho  U.  S.,  and  Norway,  and 
being  superior  to  France,  whose  soiling  tonnage  is  only 
868,059.  Italy  has  at  present  103  steamers  (85,045  tons), 
occupying  the  sixth  rank. 

D.  Cannh  and  linnda. — The  canals  of  Italy,  navigable 
as  well  as  for  irrigation,  have  been  her  boast  from  ancient 
times.  The  principal  of  these  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Po. 
The  total  length  of  the  navigable  canals  is  435  miles.  Tho 
most  important  are — tho  Canal  Cavour,  in  Piedmont,  which, 
supplied  from  the  Po,  begins  at  Chivasso  and  terminates 
at  Turbiga,  a  distance  of  52  miles  ;  in  Lombardy,  the  Grand 
Canal,  supplied  from  tho  Ticino  near  Tornavento,  and 
passing  through  Abbiategrasso ;  the  canal  of  Vavia,  also 
supplied  from  the  Ticino,  and  passing  through  Binaseo; 
the  canal  of  Martesana,  which,  from  Milan  through  Gor- 
gonzola,  leads  to  Cassano  on  Iho  Adda.  The  province  of 
Polesina  in  Venice,  and  that  of  Padua,  have  an  excellent 
canal  system.  Tho  Emilia,  too,  is  well  supplied  with  them. 
Tho  caiial  of  Pescia,  that  of  Pisa,  and  the  canal  of  Ombrone 
are  in  Tuscany.  In  Southern  Italy  the  emissary,  executed 
by  Priueo  Torlonia,  for  draining  the  Lake  Fucino  or  Ce- 
lano,  and  thus  restoring  to  cultivation  42,000  acres  of  land, 
is  most  noteworthy.  (.See  article  FieiNo.)  The  communal 
high-roads  have  a  total  length  of  01.221  miles:  the  pro- 
vincial roads,  12.373  miles;  tho  national  roads,  3970  miles. 
The  total  length  is  77.590  miles. 

Itnilu-'ti/n.—ln  1873  there  were  in  operation  4154  miles 
of  railroad,  thus  divided: 

Piedmont.  Liu'uria,  Lombardy,  and  Venice l.'iSf.  miles. 

Tusiauy,  Emilia,  tho  Marches,  rmhria,  and  the  Ro- 
man iirovinces 

Neapolitan  provinces 

Sardinia 


.  13;e 

ons 

,  200 
,    82 


In  tho  year  1874  tho  number  of  miles  of  railway  had  in- 
creased to  4372. 

I'nti-Ojllcri  and  Teleyruphn. — Postal  activity,  a  convin- 
cing evidence  of  advance  in  public  instruction,  is  constantly 
on  tho  increase.  It  has  nioro  than  doubled  in  ten  years.  In 
1S02  the  correspondence  which  circulated  in  the  country 
amounled  to  111.733,319  lellers:  in  1872,  to  232.242.072, 
an  increase  of  120,509,358.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year  1874  the  telegraphic  despatches  numbered  14,005,000. 

Government  and  Public  InKlitnlinna. — The  government  of 
Italy  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  senate  appointed 
for  life,  aii.l  a  chamber  of  508  deputies,  elected  by  n  free 
and  broad  snn'rage.  The  most  entire  freedom  of  the  press 
and  tho  right  of  association  is  secured.  The  prefects  or 
governors  of  the  provinces,  and  the  syndics  or  mayors  of 
Iho  towns,  are  government  appointees  ;  otherwise  the  eleet- 
ivo  system  generally  prevails  in  all  the  inslilnlions  of  the 
adininistrativo  hierarchy,  communal  ns  wi  II  as  pro\  inoal. 
Tho  oidv  hinderanec  ti>  the  perfeel  working  vi  the  jioliticnl 
organiration  has  been,  thus  far,  tho  flnancini  deficit  pro- 
duced bv  the  vicissituilos  of  the  revolution,  by  military  ex- 
penses, "and  by  the  construclion  of  the  railways.  Itul, 
thanks  to  the  praiseworthy  efl'orls  of  the  government  and 
the  counlrv,  even  Ibis  evil  is  in  tho  way  of  a  speedy  onrc, 
and  the  ilefieit.  which  had  nlrcaiiy  amounted  t..  more  than 
$92,000,000,  is  reduced  in  the  balance  for  1875  to  about 
$8,000,000. 

Adminintrarinn   nf  Jn^lii 
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magistracy  stand  the  conciliatory  judge?,  who  perform  the 
double  office  of  conciliating  litigants  and  of  deciding  small 
disputes  involving  an  amount  not  exceeding  S6.  In  1872 
they  settled  more  than  TIKI.OUO  controversies.  The  prietors, 
1811  in  number,  have  jurisdiclion  of  ofifence?  punishable 
with  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  mouths  and  by 
fines  not  exceeding  S^O.  In  1872  they  tried  299.212  in- 
dividuals. The  prietors  also  decide  civil  questions  not 
involving  more  than  S.300,  nnd  iu  1872  they  gave  160,619 
juilgments  of  this  kind.  The  tribunals  take  cognizance, 
on  appeal,  of  questions  civil,  commercial,  and  penal  de- 
cided by  the  praetors,  and  they  have  original  jurisdiction 
of  all  matters  not  belonging  to  the  conciliatory  judges  and 
to  the  praetors  (they  have,  however,  no  authority  in  com- 
mercial questions  in  those  towns  where  there  is  a  proper 
tribunal  of  conuncrce).  and  they  also  decide  questions  of 
correctional  police.  There  are  162  tribunals,  which  in 
1S72  pronounced  2146  judgments.  From  the  sentence  of 
the  tribunals  appeal  may  bo  made  to  the  courts  of  appeal, 
and  from  these,  when  it  is  a  question  of  law.  to  the  courts 
of  cassation.  The  system  of  juries  before  the  courts  of 
assize  has  not  thus  far  given  satisfactory  results. 

£(liicafion  and  fnntniction. — The  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction appropriates,  for  the  expenses  of  the  central  ad- 
ministration, for  university  education,  for  secondary,  clas- 
sical, and  technical  instruction,  for  normal  schools,  and  as 
subsidy  for  the  elementary  instruction  about  SS.oOC.OOO; 
the  communes  provide  for  the  primary  teaching,  the  min- 
istry of  agriculture  and  commerce  for  the  higher  technical 
instruction,  and  the  various  bureaux  for  special  instruction. 
The  municipal  elementary  dav  schools  are  34,21S  in  num- 
ber (13,243  for  boys,  12,732  for  girls^  3238  mixed).  Add- 
ing 9107  private  schools,  we  have  a  total  of  43,380,  or  of  one 
school  to  620  inhabitants.  But  though  that  is  the  general 
moan,  the  distribution  of  the  schools  is  very  unequal,  they 
being  much  more  numerous  in  the  N.  than  in  the  S.  Thus, 
in  the  province  of  Turin  there  is  one  school  for  every  3Ja 
inhabitants;  in  Calabria,  only  one  for  1400.  Elementary 
instruction  is  obligatory  and  gratuitous.  The  pupils  in- 
scribed were— in  1861-62.  1.008,674;  186.3-64,  1,178,743; 
1865-66,1,217,870;  1867-68,  l.;^,29. 367;  1860-70.1,577,654; 
1871-72,  1,745,467,  or  6.06  per  100  inhabitants.  To  these 
numbers  should  be  added  375,947  attendants  on  the  night 
schools,  and  153,522  on  holidays.  The  proportion  of  the 
population,  without  distinction  of  age,  who  could  not  read, 
was  in  1861,  78.29  ;  at  the  last  census  ( 1871 )  the  proportion 
was  73.29.  The  norma!  schools  train,  in  a  course  of  three 
years,  the  masters  and  mistresses;  they  are  frequented  by 
more  than  6000  pupils.  The  large  towns  have  female  high 
schools,  not  gr.atuitous,  for  the  superior  education  of  girls. 
National  boarding  colleges,  several  female  conservatories, 
many  private,  and  not  a  few  clerical  establishments,  receive 
boarding  pupils.  The  preparatory  classical  instruction  is 
given  in  gymnasiums  and  iyceums.  There  are  104  national 
gymnasiums,  with  8268  students:  79  royal  Iyceums.  with 
3773  students  ;  besides  various  communal  and  private  gym- 
nasiums. The  government  technical  schools,  in  which  pre- 
paratory professional  instruction  is  given,  are  63,  with  6188 
pupils.  Technical  instruction  of  the  second  grade  is  ac- 
quired in  72  technical  institutes,  with  4171  pupils.  In  those, 
aftt-r  a  biennial  course  of  general  culture,  there  are  four  sec- 
tions— the  physico-mathcmatical,  the  commercial,  the  agro- 
nomical, and  the  industrial.  There  are  also  schools  for  the 
arts  and  trades  {designed  for  the  operatives  and  overseers 
in  manufactories),  10  royal  mercantile  marine  institutes  (in 
which  ship-captains,  naval  constructors,  and  steam-en- 
gineers are  trained),  and  14  nautical  schools.  Five  high 
schools — a  naval  school  at  Genoa,  very  flourishing;  a  com- 
mercial school  at  Venice ;  an  industrial  school  at  Turin  ; 
and  two  agricultural  schools,  one  at  Milan  and  one  at  Por- 
tici — complete  the  technical  instruction.  There  are  17  uni- 
versities (not  including  three  free  universities),  with  6423 
students;  3  superior  practical  institutions  for  engineers, 
and  2  fur  other  branches  of  literary  and  scientific  culture. 
Besides  many  town  collections,  there  are  33  public  libraries, 
the  most  valuable  of  which  is  the  Magliabecehiana  at  Flor- 
ence, with  280,000  printed  volumes  and  14,000  manuscripts. 
AVe  have  not  space  to  speak  of  the  archives,  of  the  musical 
institutes,  of  the  academies  and  galleries  of  art,  so  justly 
celebrated  throughout  the  world. 

Chftritahfe  InstitnfiouH. — There  are  in  Italy  20.123  char- 
itable institutions,  representing  a  total  annual  expenditure 
of  817,175,688.  Among  these  are  955  hospitals,  which  re- 
ceive 499,000  persons,  at  an  annual  expense  of  85.954.169. 
The  other  charitable  institutions  are — asylums  and  poor- 
houses,  expending  85,762.945  :  loaning  institutions,  advan- 
cing $831,655  ;  other  modes  of  relief  require  an  annual  out- 
lay of  $2,804,882.  For  religious  worship,  etc..  >^1, 822.037. 
Annif  and  Navif. — The  Italian  army,  according  to  the 
official  tables,  is  composed  of  679,877  men,  and  is  thus 
divided : 


(1)  The  standing  arniv: 

Line  infantry .'. 190.886 

District  militia 188,774 

Bersaglieri 30,758 

Cavalry 24.355 

Artillery 49,867 

Engineers 6,280 

Carabinieri 20,071 

Special  ccirpa  and  organizations 9,484 

Officers  in  active  service 11.488 

"         stationary    "      2,080 

*'         waitlni;  orders  or  retired 419 — 543,432 

(2)  Provincial  militia: 

District  militia 131,121 

Bersaglieri 3,551 

Engineers 1,033 

Officers 740— 3  36.445 

Total 679,877 

The  navy  is  in  process  of  transformation,  and  the  present 
able  minister.  Saint  Bon,  has  made  a  proposal  to  Parlia- 
ment (which  will  be  probably  acceded  to)  to  sell  a  large 
number  of  ships  of  war  now  become  unserviceable.  The 
navy  at  present  consists  of  14  iron-clads,  8  of  which 
are  small  vessels,  altogether  of  200  guns  and  5700  horse- 
power; 22  screw  steamers:  25  side-wheel  steamers  :  8  sail- 
ing ships  and  other  smaller  vessels  ;  the  total  number  being 
91.  with  an  armament  of  1139  guns.  According  to  the  new 
plan,  the  naval  force  will  be  regulated  as  follows  : 
Ships  (  12  large  iron-clads  to  serve  to  form  squadrons; 

of     <     6  iron -clad  steamers  for  coast  defence  : 
war.    (12  screw  gunboats. 
Vessels  for  the  protcc-  (  10  station  corvettes  (also  screw) ; 

tion  of  trade  and      <  4  cruising  vessels; 

other  services.  (    8  smaller  vessels. 

{7  lookout  and  desjiatch  steamers ; 
6  transport-steamers; 
S  tugs. 
History. — Of  all  histories,  that  of  Italy  is  perhaps  the 
most  difiicuU  to  compress,  every  city  having  its  own  special 
and  illustrious  story,  and  the  histories  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  coijverging  into  that  of  this  peninsula.  It  may  be 
divided  into  four  greatperiods  :  I.  Conquest  and  Feudalism. 
— The  barbarians,  having  passed  the  confines  of  the  empire, 
had  entered  into  Italy :  under  Alarie  they  had  sacked 
Rome;  under  Attila  they  had  destroyed  Aquileia.the  fugi- 
tives from  which  founded  Venice  ;  under  Odoacer  they  had 
put  an  end  to  the  empire  (476),  but  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  came  from  the  Danube  (489),  vanquished  Odo- 
acer in  the  Tsonzo,  then  at  Verona,  slew  him  at  Ravenna, 
and  founded  (493)  a  glorious  monarchy,  although  it  was 
stained  by  the  blood  of  Boetius  and  Symmachus,  and  soon 
broken  up  by  the  Greeks  under  Belisarius  and  Narsetcs 
(553).  Under  Alboin  the  Lombards  descended  from  Pan- 
nonia  (Hungary),  and  established  the  most  lasting  govern- 
ment which  had  existed  iu  Italy  (568-774).  But  coming 
in  contact  with  papal  pride,  they  in  vain  sought  to  appease 
it  by  concession  and  largess.  Summoned  first  by  Gregory 
Til.,  then  by  Stephen  II.,  the  French  came  into  Italy  under 
Pepin,  who  founded  the  State  of  the  Church  (7541  ;  then, 
invited  by  Adrian  I.,  Charlemagne  made  war  upon  the 
Lombards  under  Desiderius,  and  put  an  end  to  their  king- 
dom (774).  In  800,  Charlemagne  was  elected  emjtcror  of 
the  Romans  and  crowned  by  tlie  pope.  But  this  restoration 
of  the  Roman  empire  was  only  apparent,  as  the  vitality  of 
the  new  C;vsarism  was  not  Roman,  but  (German  and  theo- 
cratic, and,  to  use  the  expression  of  Gregorovius,  the  Church 
was  the  real  *' kingdom  of  God  upon  earth" — the  empire 
was  but  the  civil  form;  that  was  the  soul,  this  but  the 
Catholic  body.  It  was  no  longer  Roman  laws,  but  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Church,  which  formeil  the  solid  strncture 
and  the  bond  of  union  between  the  Western  nations,  and 
which  constituted  them  into  so  many  Christian  communi- 
ties, at  tho  head  of  which  there  was  one  mind — that  of  a 
single  pope;  and  one  sword — that  of  a  single  emperor. 
The  idea  could  not  be  realized,  because  the  two  elements 
which  were  to  carry  it  out  soon  fell  into  discord.  Charle- 
magne being  dead  (814).  his  weak  successors  were  unable 
to  restrain  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  and  the  fcurlal  system 
was  allowed  to  develop  itself.  Italy  was  first  under  the 
rule  of  Bernard,  nephew  of  the  great  emperor,  then  of 
Louis,  then  of  Lothair.  then  of  Louis  II..  then  of  Charles 
IT.  the  Bald,  then  of  Carloman.  and  finally  of  Charles  the 
Fat  (879-8881.  On  the  dethronement  of  this  last  sovereign 
five  or  six  Italian  feudal  lords  laid  claim  to  the  power,  but 
Berengarius  I.,  marquis  of  Friuli.  prevailed  over  the  rest 
(894).  Under  his  reign,  that  of  Hugh,  duke  of  Provence 
(926),  and  that  of  Berengarius  IT..  lord  of  Ivrea,  Italy 
passed  through  one  of  the  most  unhappy  periods  of  her 
history,  being  desolated  by  civil  w.ars.  by  invasions  from 
Hungary  and  from  the  Saracens,  by  cnrruption,  and  by 
barbarism.  II.  The  fommuneg  and  the  RcpuhUcs. — Otho  I. 
came  to  the  throne  (962)  with  three  great  ideas,  all  favor- 
,  able  to  Italy :  to  reduce  the  number  and  the  authority  of 
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the  vassal  nobles;  to  favor  the  growth  of  the  eiiies.  the 
towns,  and  the  municipal  authority  :  to  diminish  the  papal 
power — not,  indeed  (as.  unhappil}-,  the  later  Lombards  had 
done),  by  usurping  the  territor.v,  but  by  undermining  its 
moral  influence,  and  by  taking  part  himself  in  the  pontif- 
ical elections.  The  communes  profited  by  this  disposition, 
and  first  of  all  the  maritime  towns  (Amalfi,  Pisa,  Genoa, 
Venice),  to  organize  a  free  government.  The  bitter  con- 
flicts between  the  papacy  and  the  empire  having  rea<;hed 
their  height  under  (iregory  VII.  and  Henry  IV.  (i073-8J). 
brought  upon  Italy  the  curse  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline 
factions,  the  White  and  the  Black,  etc.;  as  a  last  conse- 
quence, however,  they  proved  favorable  to  the  development 
of  that  repui)lican  spirit  which  the  two  principal  rivals 
could  not  succeed  in  dominating.  Among  other  powerful 
causes  of  the  aggrandizement  of  the  free  communes  were 
the  Crusades,  which,  unsuccessful  as  religious  and  political 
enterprises,  excited  immense  maritime  and  commercial  ac- 
tivity. Representing  the  imperial  principle  against  repub- 
licanism, Frederick  liarbarossa  descended  into  Italy  f  11.34), 
besieged  and  took  Tortona,  was  crowned  king  nf  Italy  in 
Pavia,  assisted  Pope  Adrian  to  crush  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
received  in  reward  the  imperial  crown,  and  returned  into 
Germany.  But  the  pope  soon  broke  away  from  the  im- 
perial alliance,  and  Frederickcrossed  the  Alps  again  ( lloS), 
took  Brescia,  besieged  Milan  for  the  first  time,  established 
his  authority  under  the  name  of  podestiX  in  every  province, 
treated  Crema  with  great  severity,  and  besieged  Milan 
anew  and  razed  it  to  the  ground  (1162).  Against  this  bar- 
barity the  Guelph  cities  solemnly  concluded,  at  Pontida, 
the  Lombard  League.  Frederick,  returning,  assaulted 
Alexandria,  and  met  the  confederates  at  Lignano,  where 
the  Italians  (chiefly  through  the  valor  of  the  Milanese, 
headed  by  thoir  carroccio,  or  great  war-chariot)  defeated 
the  imperial  host  in  a  great  battle.  The  peace  of  Constance 
(June  25,  11S3)  coDfirmed  the  triumph  of  the  free  cities, 
which  were  thereafter  governed  liy  two  consuls,  who  were  to 
receive  thoir  investiture  from  the  emperor,  and  render  him 
feudal  homage.  But  in  Southern  Italy  the  republican  spirit 
was  overshadowed,  first  by  the  Norman  monarchy  founded 
by  the  brave  Roger,  and  then  by  the  Swabian.  An  illustrious 
and  heroic  descendant  of  this  latter  house,  Frederick  II., 
with  the  help  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  wrenched  the  imperial 
crown  from  Otho  IV. ;  but  the  ambitious  pontiff,  the  founder 
of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  soon  after  turned  against  him. 
At  Cartenova,  Frederick  defeated  the  new  Lombard  League 
formed  against  him  at  the  instigation  of  the  pope  (12r>0). 
Frederick  dying  in  1250,  the  papal  hatred  followed  his  race, 
and  was  never  appeased  until  Ch.arles  of  Anjou,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Pope  Urban  IV.,  by  the  battles  of  Bcncvcnto 
and  Tagliacozza,  and  by  the  death  of  Manfred  and  of 
Conradine,  put  an  end  to  the  .'^wabian  dominion  in  Italy 
(126fi-G.*).  The  new  French  rule,  hnwever,  was  of  short 
duratinn,  and  was  overihrown  partly  by  an  insurrection 
headed  by  .John  of  Procida,  and  yet  move  by  the  insolence 
of  the  soldiers  of  rharlet*,  wlio  (provoked  at  Palermo  the 
revolution  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  ( 12;!2).  Meanwhile,  in- 
ternal discor'ls  were  bringing  ruin  upon  the  republics  in 
other  parts  of  Italy:  and  the  houses  of  the  Delia  Torre, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  of  the  Ezzelini 
at  Padua,  of  the  Soaligeri  at  Veronn.  of  the  Pallavicini  in 
other  parts  of  LomI>ardy,  had  acquired  great  ])ower.  At 
Florence,  the  Buondelmonti  and  the  AniLMlei.  at  Bologna 
the  Geremei  and  the  Lambertazzi,  at  Genoa  the  Grimaldi 
and  the  Fieschi  on  one  side,  the  Doria  and  the  S|)inola  on 
the  other,  were  in  continual  quarrels,  and  rivalled  each 
other  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  tho  liberty  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  The  maritime  towns,  in  their  disputes  for  tho 
dominion  of  the  sea  and  forcommercial  superiority,  ruined 
each  other  by  turns.  Pisa  wasted  Amalti,  and  in  her  turn, 
after  the  battle  of  Meloria  1 12sn,  was  crushed  by  Genoa  ; 
but  Genoa  atoned  for  it  by  her  long  slrugglo  with  Venice, 
until  the  war  of  Chioggia  (l.'ifift-srj  loft  the  two  republics 
completely  exhausted.  Florenoo,  always  torn  by  factions, 
wa-i  imperilled  by  tlie  revtdution  of  tlu-  Cionipi,  hcacled  by 
the  wool-comber  JMichael  di  Lando,  the  precursor  of  mc»d- 
1  ern  .Socialism  (i;i7S).     Everything,  in  short,  was  on  the 

decline  in  Italy;  tho  papacy,  which  had  transferred  its 
seat  from  Rome  to  Avignon  fl.'il)"),  the  Ghibelline  ]iarty, 
headed  at  first  by  Matteo  Visconti,  and  then  by  Ciifttruecio 
Castrucani.  was  losing  its  power.  Scourged,  now  by  the 
troops  of  Philip  tho  Fair,  now  by  thocc  of  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia, Italy  had  become  the  battle-field  in  which  foreign 
ambition  exercised  its  worst  passions.  In  vain  Cola  da 
Ricnzi  struggled  for  a  moment  ( l:U7)  to  rekindle  tho  spirit 
of  a  dying  civilization.  III.  Thr  itrmihurv. — Tho  eauso 
and  at  tho  same  time  tho  consequence  of  tho  civil  dchaso- 
mont  of  Italy  was  the  lack  of  a  military  spirit  in  her  peo- 
ple, flo  that  she  was  completely  at  the  mercy  of  domefitic 
and  foreign  ambition.  Ilcnce  the  origin  of  the  conipnniea 
which  overran  and  plundered  the  country  with  impunity 


■  under  tho  banners  of  Ladrisio  Visconti.  of  Fra  Moriale,  of 

I  Kaimondo  da  Cordova,  of  Sir  John  Ilawkwuod,  of  Ani- 
chino  Baumgarten,  of  Braccio  da  Montone.  of  Giovanni 
d'Oleggio,  of  Carmagnola,  of  Piccinino.  of  Sforza,  etc. 
Tho  house  of  Savoy  alone,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  corrup- 
tion, maintained  itself  uncontaminated,  and  by  tlie  valor- 
ous enterprises  of  Amadeua  VI.  (il  Conte  Verde  i  and  by 
those  of  Amadeus  VIII.  foreshadowed  (he  glorious  days 
of  Emmanuel  Phililierto  and  the  three  glorious  Chnrlea 
Emmanuels,  worthy  jirecursors  of  that  monarchy  which  in 
our  day  has  redeemed  Italy.     It  was  alto  a  great  misfor- 

\  tune  that  while  the  Western  and  Northern  nations  were 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the   Romish  Church  by  a  great 

,  reformation,  Italy  being  not  yet  jirepared,  suffered  the 
great  movement  of  Savonarola  anil  that  of  Burlamachi 
to  fail,  thus  ])o.^tponing  for  three  centuries  that  moral  re- 
generation which  is  the  basis  of  political  progress.  The 
most  cultivated  jieoplo  in  Italy,  the  Florentines,  preferred 
the  splendor  of  the  court  of  Lorenzo  the  JIagnificcnt  to 
the  austere  doctrines  of  tho  Reformers,  and  they  allowed 
the  merchant-monarchy  of  the  Medicis — vainly  threatened 
for  a  moment  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi — to  take  root 
and  thrive  until  it  extinguished  in  their  souls  even  the  very 
desire  of  liberty.  The  old  Cosimo  assumed  the  title  of 
"  father  of  his  country  "  (1420).  In  the  mean  time,  the  power 
of  tho  Turks  was  increasing  in  the  East,  to  tho  injury  not 
only  of  Italy,  but  of  the  civilization  of  all  Europe.  Am- 
urat  I.  threatened  Constantinople  (13f>0);  Bajazet  would 
have  taken  it  had  he  not  been  arrested  by  the  wild  meteor 
Tamerlane  and  his  army  (1402).  But  Amurat  II.,  and 
then  Mahomet  II..  returned  with  renewed  energy  to  tho 
enterprise,  and  the  fall  of  Byzantium  (Ho.Tj  sealed  the  ruin 
of  the  colonial  power  of  the  Italians.  Not  long  after,  tho 
discovery  of  the  New  AVorld,  made  by  the  Genoese  Colum- 
bus (1492),  and  that  of  the  East  India  passage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  Portuguese  Vasco  da  Gama 
(1407),  then  the  conquests  of  Cortez.  Pizarro,  Almagro, 
Vasco,  Nuiiez  de  Balboa,  of  Cabot,  Vcrazzani.  and  of  Ves- 
pucci in  America,  together  with  those  of  Almeyda  and  of 
Albuquerque  in  India,  diverted  commerce  from  its  old 
channels,  depriving  Italian  navigators  of  the  palm,  and 
bestowing  it  upon  more  Western  nations.  Nothing  now 
remained  to  Italy  but  the  glory  of  letters,  of  art?,  and  of 
science,  but  in  these  she  shono  without  a  rival.  Mean- 
while, the  crooked  policy  of  Ludovico  il  Moro  again 
brought  a  foreign  power  into  Italy.  Charles  \'II  I.,  king  of 
France,  overran  the  Peninsula  from  one  end  to  the  other 
(1405).  The  French  under  Louis  XII.,  and  the  Spanish 
under  Ferdinand  tho  Catholic,  tlisputed  the  dominion  of 
Italy.  The  papal  throne  was  made  infamous  by  .Mrxander 
VI.,  and  Ctcsar  Borgia,  his  son,Avas  the  complete  ]tersoni- 
fication  of  that  base  policy  which  M.acchiavelli  systenmtized 
in  n  Priiiripe.  Almost  all  Europe  nnite<l  in  the  League 
of  Cambr.ay  against  the  rc]niblie  of  Venice  il5llS),  whoso 
forces  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Ghiara  d'Adfla  ( 1509), 
and  Julius  II.,  who  had  been  tho  soul  of  the  League, 
turned  against  tho  foreigners  witli  the  cry,  Fittn-i  i  /lar- 
Oari !  and  formed  the  Holy  League  in  order  to  drive  out 
the  French  (1511),  who,  in  spite  of  tho  jirowess  and  tho 
ferocity  of  Gaston  do  Yuix  and  the  valor  of  liis  Itayards, 
La  Treniouille  and  Trivuizi,  were  obliged  to  aljaiidon  Italy. 
But  soon  after  Francis  I.  descended  tho  Alps,  was  victor- 
ious at  Marignano  (1515),  was  defeated  and  t:iken  prisoner 
at  Pavia  (1525).  Then  followed  the  great  confliets  between 
this  king  and  Charles  V.,  of  which  Italy  unfortunately  was 
the  principal  theatre;  the]Hmtific.ates  of  Loo  X.  and  of  Clem- 
ent VII.,  the  siege  of  Florence,  the  valorous  enterprises  of 
Giovanni  dalle  Bande  Nere,  the  exploits  and  tho  death 
of  Francesco  Ferruccio.  tlie  siege  and  sack  of  Rome  by  tho 
iinperialt-^ts  under  the  constable  do  Bourbon,  who  there 
lost  his  life  (1527):  tho  expedition  against  Algeria,  con- 
ducted by  Andrea  Poria;  the  Peace  of  Crespy  (1544); 
then  that  of  Catcau  Cambresis,  which  established  despot- 
ism rather  than  peace  in  Italy  an<l  in  all  Europe  (LkV.M: 
tho  glorious  enterprise  of  Emmanuel  Phililicrt  ;  the  bat- 
tle of  Lepanto  (1571  I,  in  which  the  Italian  navy  shono 
brilliantly  for  tho  last  tinio,  and  by  which  the  final  bbuv 
was  given  to  Turkish  power.  l>nring  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, while  all  the  aneivnt  states  of  Italy  were  fallen  to  tho 
lowest  point,  the  house  of  Savoy  arose  with  new  splendor 
through  tho  deeds  of  her  three  Charles  Emmanuels  and 
of  Victor  Amadous.  IV.  The  /itufriifratixn.— To  these 
crowned  heroe.i,  as  well  as  to  tlio  ]iopular  lieroes  Pioiro 
Micca  and  Picasso  (called  Balliria).  who  in  the  wars  uf 
succession,  anti  especially  in  tliat  of  the  Austrian  suecos- 
liion,  sustained  nobly  the  honor  of  Ilaly,  beltini;^  tlio  boast 
of  having  given  the  signal  for  the  uprisiiic  of  a  nation 
which  sc)  ninny  centuries  of  niiplorluno  had  made  abject. 
But  a  long  and  stormy  period  was  ^^ill  to  bo  pa«<>cd  through 
— the  wiirs  of  the  republic  and  of  the  first  Fretu'h  empire 
(tho  battle  of  Moutenr.tto  (17U(M,  the  Treaty  tif  i'horasio. 
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the  battles  of  Caldiera  and  of  Arcole,  the  Treaty  of  Tu- 
leutino,  the  fall  of  Venice  (1797),  the  battle  uf  Novi,  the 
blockade  of  Genoa,  the  battle  of  Marengo  (18UU),  etc.). 
and  then  the  Peace  of  Vienna  (ISlo),  which  sacrificed  Italy 
to  the  Holy  Alliance.  Frequent  insurrections,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  ISL'I  and  of  1S:J1,  were  the  foreruuucrs  of 
that*  great  and  liappy  revolution  which,  begun  in  1848, 
when  King  Charles  Albert  granted  the  constitution,  was 
completed  in  1870,  when  united  Italy  made  Rome  the  cap- 
ital of  the  kingdom.  G.  liorcAuno. 
Italy,  tp.  of  Yates  CO.,  N.Y.  It  has  6  churches.  P.  1341. 
Itamarati''  [Brazilian,  "white  rock"],  a  celebrated 
cascade  near  Pctropolis,  the  summer  capital  of  Brazil, 
about  30  miles  N.  V>'.  from  Rio  Janeiro.  Its  height  is  va- 
riously calculated,  but  is  not  less  than  250  feet,  nearly  per- 
])endii.'ular. 

Hard'  (Jkax  Maiiik  Gaspard),  b.  at  Oraison  in  the  S. 
of  France  in  1775;  after  studying  at  Riez  and  Marseilles 
entered  a  banking-house  in  the  latter  place,  where  he  re- 
mained until  17'J'I,  when  he  eluded  the  req^uisition  for  mil- 
itary service  by  representing  himself  as  a  medical  student, 
though  in  fact  he  had  never  given  the  least  attention  to 
medicine.  Nevertheless,  he  was  assigned  by  the  revolu- 
tionary committee  to  a  military  hospital  as  assistant  sur- 
geon, and  by  dint  of  careful  observation  and  study  soon 
became  so  skilful  an  operator  that  he  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment by  competitive  examination  in  the  Val-de-Gracc  Hos- 
pital at  Paris.  Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  phy- 
sician to  the  deaf-mutes'  institution,  where  he  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  diseases  affecting  the  organs  of  hearing,  in  which 
department  he  speedily  acquired  a  Euruj)ean  reputation. 
His  experiments  in  the  education  of  ''the  wihl  mim  of 
Aveyron,"  a  boy  twelve  years  old  captured  in  the  woods, 
were  described  by  him  in  two  works  published  in  1807, 
which  excited  great  interest.  Itard  wrote  an  important 
work  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  the  Organs  nf  Hcarinrf 
(1S21).  D.at  Paris  July  5,  ISIJS,  leaving  large  bequests  to  the 
institution  for  deaf  mutes  and  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Ilas'ca,  an  unorganized  county  of  Minnesota,  bounded 
on  the  X.  by  the  Rainy  Lake  and  Rainy  Lake  River,  which 
separate  it  from  Canada.  Area,  about  5200  square  miles. 
It  is  in  part  reserved  for  the  Indians.  It  contains  much 
pine  and  larch  timber,  and  many  lakes  and  marshes,  pro- 
ducing wild  rice  [Zizania  a(piatica),  the  seed  of  which 
is  emi»loycd  as  food  by  the  Indians.     Pop.  9G. 

Itasca  Lake,  in  Beltrami  and  Cass  cos.,  Minn.,  is 
regarded  as  the  source  of  the  Mississippi.  It  receives, 
however,  several  streams,  one  of  which  is  several  miles  In 
length.  Its  elevation  is  1575  feet.  It  is  surrounded  with 
pine-clad  hills  some  100  feet  higher  than  the  lake,  which  is 
very  beautiful.  Tlu?  Jlississippi  leaves  the  lake  with  a 
breadth  of  some  12  feet,  and  is  ordinarily  less  than  2  feet 
deep  at  this  jioint. 

Itawam^ba,  county  of  N.  E.  Mississippi,  bounded  on 
the  E.  l\v  Alabama.  Area,  about  500  square  miles.  It  is  a 
level  liine?toni;  region,  with  a  rich  soil,  and  not  much  tim- 
ber. Corn  and  cotton  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Fulton. 
Pop.  7812. 
Itch.     See  Scabies,  by  E.  Darwin  Hudson,  Jr.,  M.  D. 
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Ith'aca,  or  Thea'ki,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  .-Vrea,  44  square  miles.  Pop.  11,940.  It 
is  mountainous,  but  fertile,  producing  olive  oil,  wine,  and 
currants  of  a  superior  I-ind.  It  is  famous  as  the  dominion 
and  home  of  Ulysses,  and  contains  some  cyclopean  ruins, 
which  still  are  called  the  castle  of  Ulysses.  The  principal 
town  is  Vathi,  with  a  good  harbor  and  2500  inhabitants. 

Ithaca,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Gratiot  co.,  Mich.,  handsomely 
situated  at  the  geographical  centre  of  the  county,  in  a 
fine  agricultural  region  ;  has  a  foundry,  furuiture-factory, 
saw-mill,  planing-niill,  a  weekly  newspaper,  4  churches,  2 
hotels,  etc.     Principal  business,  farming. 

Robert  Smith,  Ed.  ''Gratiot  Co.  Journal." 

Ithaca,  tp.  and  post-v.,  cap.  of  Tompkins  co.,  N.  Y,, 
near  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  on  the  Delaware  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western,  the  Ithaca  and  Athens,  the  Ithaca  and 
Cortland,  the  Ithaca  and  Geneva,  and  the  Cayuga  Lake 
R.  Rs.  It  is  an  important  centre  of  the  Pennsylvania  an- 
thracite coal-trade;  has  9  churches.  1  daily  and  3  weekly 
newspapers,  2  national  and  1  savings  bank  (aggregate  cap- 
ital and  deposits,  $750,000),  and  large  manufacturing  in- 
terests. Calendar  clocks,  horse-rakes,  spokes  and  hubs, 
paper,  glass,  leather,  and  machinery  are  manufactured. 
Ithaca  is  the  seat  of  Cornell  University  (which  see)  and 
of  S.agc  College  for  ladies.  Ithaca  has  gas  and  water 
works,  and  a  public  library  costing,  with  its  building, 
$6(5,000,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell.  The  scenery  hero  is 
very  fiue.     Pop.  84f.2  ;  of  tp.  10,107. 

J.  H.  Selkreg,  Ed.  "Ithaca  Journal." 


Ithaca,  post-v.  of  Twin  tp..  Darke  co.,  0.,  3  miles 
from  Gordon,  a  station  on  the  Dayton  and  Union  R.  K 
Pop.  150. 

Ith'ica,  post-tp.  of  Richland  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1206. 

Itho'me,  a  mountain-fortress  in  Messenia,  memorable 
for  the  defence  there  made  for  many  years  against  the 
Spartans  in  the  first  Messenian  war.  It'was  afterward  the 
citadel  of  Messene  when  that  city  was  founded  by  Epam- 
inondas. — There  is  another  town  of  Ithome  in  Ilistia-otis, 
Thessaly,  described  by  Homer  as  the  *'  rocky  Ithome,"  and 
placed  by  Strabo  within  a  quadrangle  formed  by  the  four 
cities  of  Tricea%  Metropolis,  Pelinna^um,  and  Gomphi.  It 
probably  occupied  the  site  of  the  castle  which  stands  on 
the  summit  above  Fanari. 

It'ius  Por'tus,  the  port  on  the  present  French  coast, 
nearly  opposite  Dover,  from  which  Ca?sar  sailed  on  his 
second  expedition  to  Britain.  Its  jiosition  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  much  controversy  ;  the  majority  of  geographers, 
however,  identify  it  with  Wissant. 

I'tri,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caserta, 
near  Gaeta.  Very  interesting  antir|uities  abound  in  the 
neighborhood.  A  modern  sanctuary  on  a  high  point  com- 
mands a  superb  view  of  the  sea.      Pop.  in  1S74,  6582. 

Itti'ri,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Sas- 
sari.     Pop.  in  1S74,  5055. 

Itu.     See  Hytu. 

Iturfe'a  [Gr.  'iToupota].  a  small  district  in  the  N.  E.  of 
Palestine,  which  in  the  time  of  Christ  formed,  along  with, 
Tracbonitis,  the  tetrarchy  or  government  of  Philip,  son  of 
Herod  the  Great,  and  brother  of  Herod,  tetrarch  of  Gal- 
ilee (Luke  iii.  1),  The  name  is  su])posed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  Jctur,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmaei.  It  was  N. 
of  Bashau,  aud  adjoined  Aurauitis,  the  modern  Hauran, 
with  which  it  has  often  been  confounded.  It  is  now  called 
Jcditr,  and  contains  3S  towns  and  villages.  (See  Porter's 
Five  Years  in  Damascus  and  Robinson's  Biblical  lie- 
Bcarchcs.) 

Iturbi^de,  de  (Agustin),  b.  at  Valladolid  (now  Mor- 
elia).  Mexico,  Sept.  27,  1783:  took  a  distinguished  part  a3 
an  otficer  of  the  Spanish  army  in  the  war  against  the  Mex- 
ican revolutionists  of  1810  and  subsequent  years,  rising  to 
the  rank  of  colonel;  but  in  1S20,  in  consequence  of  the 
constitutional  revolution  which  took  place  in  Spain  in  that 
year,  ho  decided  to  make  an  attempt  for  the  independence 
of  Mexico  under  a  monarchy.  Obtaining  command  of  the 
Spanish  forces  in  the  S.  of  the  province  of  Mexico,  he  pro- 
mulgated Feb.  24,  1821,  the  "  Plan  of  Iguala  "  at  the  town 
of  the  same  name.  The  essential  features  of  this  celebrated 
plan  were  known  as  the  **  three  guaranties" — /.  e.  the 
maintenance  of  the  Catholic  religion:  union  of  Mexicans 
and  Spaniards  ;  independence  with  a  monarchy  under  a 
prince  of  the  Spanish  Bourbon  dynasty.  The  plan  of  Iguala 
had  immediate  success  ;  it  was  accepted  with  enthusiasm 
not  ouly  by  the  native  Mexicans,  but  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  Sjiauish  forces  in  the  country.  After  several  months 
of  nominal  hostilities,  Iturbide  concluded  a  treaty  at  C6t- 
doba  (Aug.  24,  1821)  with  the  new  Spanish  viceroy, 
O'Donoju,  by  which  his  "plan"  was  viitually  accepted, 
and  he  thereupon  made  a  triumphal  entry  'nto  the  city  of 
Mexico  Sept.  27  of  the  same  year.  A  Junta  of  f/ovcrnuieutf 
and  afterwards  a  regency,  was  established  under  the  pres- 
idency of  Iturbide,  a  constituent  assembly  was  chosen,  and 
negotiations  were  at  once  begun  with  Spain  fur  obtaining 
a  prince  who  should  be  crowned  emperor  of  Mexico. 
Through  the  fatuity  of  Ferdinand  VIL.  the  treaty  of  Cor- 
doba was  rejected  by  the  Spanish  government,  and  the 
successful  movement  for  independence  was  treated  as  re- 
bellion. After  some  vacillation  and  quarrels  with  the  con- 
stituent assembly  he  had  convoked,  Iturbide,  favored  by 
his  army,  was  proclaimed  emperor  May  IS.  1S22,  and  was 
reluctantly  recognized  by  the  assembly.  He  was  crowned 
July  21,  but  experienced  great  opposition,  being  compelled 
soon  after  to  dissolve  the  assembly  and  imprison  fifteen  of 
the  deputies.  In  December,  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  then  a  very 
young  man,  and  lately  a  warm  partisan  of  Iturbide,  pro- 
claimed the  republic  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  by  A]ir.,  1S23,  the 
situation  had  become  so  hojieless  that  Itur}>ide  resigned 
the  crown  and  made  terms  with  the  restored  assembly,  by 
which  he  was  allowed  to  embark  for  Europe  and  enjoy  a 
pension  of  $25,000.  He  sailed  for  Italy  I\Iay  11,  resided 
several  months  in  Leghorn,  thence  went  to  England,  and 
in  May,  1824,  chartered  a  vessel  in  which  he  returned  to 
Mexico,  ostensibly  to  tender  his  services  as  general  against 
an  anticipated  invasion  by  Spanish  forces,  but  doubtless 
with  the  expectation  of  recovering  his  throne.  Meanwhile, 
a  republican  government  had  been  formed  in  Mexico, 
which,  thrown  into  alarm  by  a  rumor  of  Iturbide's  intend- 
ed return,  issued  a  decree  that  he  should  be  treated  as  an 
outlaw  should  he  set  foot  within  the  territory  of  the  re- 
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pablic.  Ignorant  of  this  decree,  Iturbide  eecretly  landed 
at  Soto  la  Marina  July  14,  was  recognized  and  taken  before 
the  state  legislature,  by  wbuse  orders  he  was  shot  at  Pa- 
dilla,  Tamaulij)as,  July  19.  IS24.  His  family  established 
itsolf  at  Philadelphiii,  where  the  ex-empress  d.  Mar.  2., 
ISIil.  Several  of  the  suns  of  Iturbide  were  afierwardi? 
honored  with  diplomatic  or  military  posts  by  the  Mexiciin 
government,  and  during  the  ephemeral  empire  of  Maxi- 
milian the  survivors  were  recognized  as  princes.  The 
elder,  Angel  de  Iturbide,  d.  in  the  city  of  Mexico  July  21, 
1S72;  the  younger,  Agustin,  d.  in  Paris  in  May,  1873. 
Prince  Agustin,  son  of  Angel,  recognized  by  Maximilian 
as  heir-presumptive,  was  b.  in  1S(>4,  and  now  (1875)  re- 
sides with  his  mother,  an  American  lady,  at  Georgetown, 
D.  C.  PoRTEu  C.  Bliss. 

Itza'  Indians  of  Central  America  arc  of  undoubted 
Maya  stock,  and  by  their  own  traditions  must  have  left 
Yucatan  in  the  (iftVenth  century.  They  were  visited  in 
152o  by  Cortex,  whom  they  treated  kindly.  They  valiantly 
maintained  their  independence  until  11)118.  They  had  pre- 
viously attained  some  degree  of  civilization.  They  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  vicinity  and  on  the  islands  of  Lake 
Itza,  on  the  boundary  between  Guatemala  and  Mexico. 
They  are  in  name,  at  least,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

It'zchoe,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
on  the  Stor.  It  has  distilleries,  sugar-refineries,  manufac- 
tures of  chicory  and  tobacco,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
general  trade.     Pop.  9111. 

Ill'kaf  post-v.,  cap.  of  Tishomingo  co.,  Miss.,  on  the  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  11.  R.,  Ho  miles  from  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  H  miles  from  Tennessee  River;  has  a  female  institute, 
a  male  academy,  a  planing-mill.  a  weekly  newspaper,  and 
valuable  mineral  springs.     J.  S.  Davis,  Ed.  "Herald." 

Ivan'  the  Terrible,  the  fourth  grand  duke  of  Russia 
having  the  name  Ivan  (John),  and  the  first  czar  of  that 
country  (though  reckoned  as  Ivan  IV.),  b.  in  1529;  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Basil  in  If).'!;!;  put  to  deatii  in  l.')43  the 
triumvirate  of  regents,  and  soon  after  assumed  the  title  of 
czar;  published  a  new  code  looO;  carried  on  wars  with  the 
Tartars,  capturing  Astrakhan,  Kasan.and  parts  of  Siberia, 
but  in  15fiS  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Jediguer  the 
Tartar;  carried  on  long  and  undecisive  wars  with  the  Poles 
and  Swedes:  introduced  civilization  and  the  art  of  print- 
ing in  Russia,  but  ruled  with  great  cruelty  and  harshness. 
D.  Mar.  19,  15S4. 

Ivano'vo,  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Vladi- 
mir, has  important  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  factories 
and  manufactures  of  chemicals.  Its  cotton  manufactures 
employ  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  of  the  vi- 
cinity and  are  steadily  increasing.     Pop.  SflOO. 

I'verson  (Alfrkd),  b.  in  Burke  co..  Cm.,  Dec.  .^,  1798; 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1820;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  attained  dintinctiou  in  his  profession  :  was  three  years 
member  of  the  House  in  the  State  legislature,  and  one  year 
of  the  Senate  ;  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  his  judicial 
circiiit,  which  he  fillerl  for  seven  years;  was  one  of  t!ie 
electors  at  large  for  the  State  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in 
the  Presidential  election  in  18(1;  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress 1847-49,  and  IT.  S.  Senator  from  Georgia  1856-Gl. 
This  position  he  rcsigneil  on  the  passage  of  the  ordinance 
of  secession  by  the  State  convention  in  Jan.,  18r>l.  which 
measure  he  ardently  advocated.  Ho  raised  a  regiment  for 
the  C<mfederatc  army,  and  became  colonel  and  brigaciier- 
genoral.   D.  in  Macon,  Ga.,  Mar.  1, 187.*?.     A.  H.STKriiENs. 

Ives  (Dwiciit),  D.  D..  b.  at  Hulyuko,  Mass.,  Sept.  20, 
18(1');  graduattMl  at  Brown  University  isilii;  was  ordained 
to  the  Baptist  ministry  in  IS'M),  and  preached  in  Lower 
Alfon,  III. ;  sup])usod  to  liavo  been  the  first  Baptist  preacher 
in  the  State  who  gave  his  entire  services  to  oinr  church,  re- 
ceiving from  them  a  salary  competent  (or  i^upport.  He  was 
settled  also  at  Sufficid,  Conn.,  being  botli  K-cretary  and 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  the  Connecticut  Lit- 
erary Institution  (Baptist)  in  thai  place.    D.  Dec.  22, 1875. 

IvCH  (Rli),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Xow  Haven,  Conn.,  Fob.  7, 
1779;  graduated  at  Yale  1799;  studied  medicine  witli  his 
fatlier.  Dr.  Levi  Ives;  and  with  Prof.  B.  Silliman  founded 
in  ISKJ  the  mi'dical  department  of  Vale  College,  in  which 
he  was  professor  of  materia  niedica  until  1^29,  an<l  tiien 
until  I8J3  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 
Ho  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  National  Mcflical  As- 
sociation ;  was  an  advocate  of  temperance,  cduciitioii.  and 
the  abolition  of  slavery.     D.  at  Ni-w  Haven  (h-t.  .s,  IS(H. 

Ives  (Rt.  Rev.  Levi  Silliman),  D.  D..  LL.D..  b.  at 
Meriden.  Conn.,  Sept.  Ifi,  1797;  worked  on  his  father's 
farm  at  Turin,  N.  Y. ;  servetl  a  year  in  the  war  with  Groat 
Britain  1812-15,  and  was  educated  at  Lowvillo  Academy 
and  Hamilton  College.  He  was  at  first  a  Presbyterian. 
Ill  1^22  he  received  (leacon's  orders  in  the  Prolc^tant  Fpis- 
enpal  Clnirdi.  and  in  I82J  mariied  a  daughter  of  Bishop 
V,.i,.  11.    -s,-. 


I  Hobart.  Ho  held  pastoral  charge?  in  Philadelphia,  in  Lan- 
!  caster,  Pa.,  and  in  NcwY'ork,  and  in  18.'il  was  consecrated 
j  bishop  of  North  Carolina.     In  his  diocese  he  labored  much 

for  the  good  of  the  slaves  ancl  for  the  cause  of  education. 

In  1sj2,  his  diocese  being  alienated  from  him  on  account 
J  of  differing  views  in  regard  to  questions  of  doctrine  and 

church  pr)Iity,  he  visited  Rome,  where  he  joined  the  Roman 
j  Catholic  Church.  He  was  afterwards  professor  in  the  theo- 
i  logical  seminary  at  Fordham.  N.  V.  He  afterwards  <lc- 
!  voted  much  attention  to  the  founding  of  an  asylum  for  des- 
I  titutc  children  at  Manhnttanville.  New  York  City,  where  he 
■   d.  Oct.  l.'i,  18(17.    He  wrote  Triah  of  a  Mind  in  itft  Prutjreufi  fn 

Ciiihnllrism  ( 1854),  and  several  devotional  and  other  works. 

Ivi'za,  or  Ivi'ca^  the  smallest  and  westernmost  of  the 
Balearic  Islands,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  belonging  lo 
Spain.  It  is  2:^.  miles  long.  12  miles  broad,  and  has  llJiOO 
inhabitants.  It  is  mountainous,  but  has  several  fertile  val- 
leys producing  good  wine  and  olive  oil.  Timber  and  .^alt 
are  the  main  exports.  The  principal  towns  are  Iviza  and 
San  Antonio. 

I'vory  [Old  Eng.  ivnrie,  from  the  French  ivoirc  ;  i\Iid- 
dlo  Lat.  cbor  ;  Lat.  ehnv].  The  derivation  of  the  Latin 
from  harnis,  an  elephant,  so-called  from  ^apu?,  *' heavy.'* 
on  account  of  its  great  weight,  is  very  doubtful,  since  there 
is  in  Sanscrit  ihha,  in  Coptic  ub/ie,  a  "tooth,"  and  in  an- 
cient Egyptian  rhnu.  Perhaps,  says  Larousse,  this  latter 
bad  a  common  origin  with  the  Semitic  hnhhlm.  Ivory  has 
generally  been  defined  as  simply  the  tooth  of  the  elepiiant, 
but  it  is  in  reality  a  substance  between  bone  and  horn 
from  the  teeth  or  tusks  of  many  animals.  Its  chemical 
composition  is — - 

Phosphate  of  lime 64.00 

Organic  matter 24.00 

Water 11.15 

Carbonate  of  lime 0.10 

Ivory  is  for  the  most  part,  however,  the  material  of  the 
tusks  of  the  elephant.  'The  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus  give 
a  finer  and  harder  variety,  but  owing  to  their  hoDowness 
they  can  only  be  employed  for  small  objects.  The  large 
marine  animals,  such  as  the  walrus,  narwhal,  and  sper- 
maceti whale,  also  yield  varieties  of  i\  ory.  That  of  the  wal- 
rus was  formeHy  much  used  by  the  old  Norsemen  for  mak- 
ing pieces  for  the  game  of  draughts  ;  several  of  these,  beau- 
tifully carved,  are  in  the  British  Museum,  Tiie  material 
is  extremely  hard,  of  a  dead  ]iearly  white,  which  becomes 
black,  not  yellow,  with  age.  The  fossil  ivory  of  Siljcria, 
dug  from  the  ground,  consists  of  the  tu^ks  of  mamnmths 
and  elephants  of  extinct  species.  It  is  found  in  the  Laii-ho- 
vian  Isles  and  by  the  Frozen  Sea.  The  elephant  ivory  of 
the  present  time  comes  from  -Africa  and  Asia;  the  latter 
being,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  tusks  from  Ceylon, 
much  inferior  to  the  former,  its  faults  being  a  tendency  to 
split,  an  inferior  color,  and  (he  mure  rapid  deterioration 
towanls  yellow.  Ivory  is  difficult  to  cut,  reijuiring  ex- 
tremely sharp  and  very  hard  tools,  but  yields  readily  to 
the  saw,  lathe,  and  rasping  tools  or  files,  a  great  variety  of 
which  arc  used  to  reduce  the  block  to  form.  Owing  to  tho 
value  (»f  ivory — which  is  so  rajiidly  increasing  tliat  it  now 
ranks  as  a  precious  substance — the  greatest  care  is  taken 
to  avoid  waste,  the  division  into  pieces  or  veneers  being 
effected  with  thin  saws.  AVhen  finished  it  is  jiolishcd  witli 
different  powders.  Its  natural  whiteness  is  exquisitely  deli- 
cate, hearing  a  great  resemblance  to  the  brightest  tint  of 
the  human  ykin.  which  latter  presents  the  most  beautilul 
hue  in  nature.  But  it  soon  assumes  a  yellow  tone.  Spangler, 
a  celebrated  workman  in  ivory  at  Copenhagen,  disc(»vered 
that  ivory  kept  from  the  air,  but  not  rrom  the  light,  under 
a  glass,  will  retain  its  whiteness  for  an  indefinite  lime.  The 
yellow  tint  of  (dd  ivory  may  be  removed  with  finely  levi- 
gated pumice-stone.  It  should  then  be  put  while  wetunder 
a  glass  and  exposed  every  day  to  the  sun.  Ivory  is  used 
for  piano-keys,  knife-liandles,  billiard-balls,  hook-covers, 
combs,  and  for  an  indefinite  variety  of  ornaments  and  works 
of  art.  its  "  fasliionableness  "  and  the  variety  of  its  appli- 
cation having  increased  of  late  years  with  its  value.  The 
drying  up  and  crumbling  of  ivory  is  owing  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  its  g(datirie.  When  tho  works  of  ivory  "lug  by 
Mr.  Layard  froui  Nineveh  were  brtuight  to  Eiighind.  and 
found  to  bf  in  a  state  of  rapid  decomposition.  Prof,  Owen 
suggested  that  they  should  he  boib-d  in  a  solution  of  gela- 
tine. I'ncler  this  jirocess  they  became  har<l  and  firm. 
Elephant  ivory  in  jilates  presents  delicate  lines  resembling 
what  is  called  in  drawing  cross-hatching  or  eaiu'ellalion  ; 
and  this,  which  dis(|ualiliis  it  for  making  artificial  teeth, 
adapts  it  for  miniature  painting,  and  in  fact  increases  tlic 
beauty  of  its  ttuie  in  all  works  of  art. 

Ivory  was  extensively  used  by  Egyptians,  Assyrians, 
and  aiu'ient  (Jreeks.  S<domon  had  a  throne  <if  ivory  inlaid 
with  gold,  and  tlio  throne  of  I'l-nplope  is  described  as  of 
ivory  and  silver.     Tho  later  ti reeks  carried  this  work  in 
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gold  and  ivory  to  a  degree  of  splendor  which  seems  in- 
credible. From  their  extended  trnffie  with  Persia  and 
E'»Y|)t  they  obtained  immense  quantities  of  both  Asiatic 
and  African  ivorv.  Di..iiene  and  Scillis.  Cretan  artists 
established  at  Sicvone,  were  the  first  to  make  statues  of  gold 
and  ivory.  The' temple  of  Juno  at  Olympia  contained, 
amon"  inanv  great  worlis  in  ivory,  the  coffer  of  Cypselus, 
the  taTjle  of'ivory  and  gold  of  the  Olympic  games,  the  bed 
of  Ilippndai'nia.  "the  discus  of  Iphitus.  and  statues  of  Juno, 
the  Hours,  the  llesperidcs,  and  Minerva.  Under  the  in- 
fluenee  of  Phidias  the  toreutic  or  chn)iirlpi>hniiline,  or  giild- 
and-ivovy  si-uljiture,  became,  as  befitted  its  name,  colossal. 
The  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Olympic  Jupiter 
evidently  surpassed  any  works  of  the  kind  known  to  the 
moderns,  as  may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  the  Minerva 
bore  in  her  hand  a  Victory  2  metres  in  height.  The  scholars 
of  Phidias  made  a  great  numtjcr  of  these  gigantic  images, 
in  which  the  nude  portions  of  the  human  figure  were  in 
ivory  and  the  drapery  of  gold.  But  the  quantity  of  ivory 
used  in  Rome  was  prodigious.  The  g.ates  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  built  by  Augustus  as  a  votive  offering  for  the  vic- 
torv  of  Actiuni.  were  of  this  costly  material.  It  is  said 
that  the  Romans  knew  how  to  soften  ivory  and  mould  it 
as  horn  is  now  manipulated.  According  to  Dioseorides, 
♦  his  was  effected  by  boiling  in  the  juice  of  mandragora- 
roots;  according  to  Plutarch,  in  fermented  barley.  This 
is  now  done  by  immersing  articles  of  ivory  in  a  solution  of 
pure  phosphoric  acid  of  specific  gravity  l.l.".n,  and  leaving 
them  there  till  they  lose  their  opacity.  Byzantine  art, 
however,  went  even  beyond  Roman  in  the  profuse  use  of 
ivory,  and  there  is  not  a  museum  of  Europe  which  docs  not 
contain  diptychs  and  triptyehs  (folding  tabids  with  relig- 
ious images),  cups,  reliquaries,  crucifixes,  and  arms  of  this 
era.  Magnificent  coffers,  many  of  great  size,  also  abounded. 
rharlem.agne  had  two  r/iilca  in  ivory  of  Byzantine  execu- 
tion. The  episcopal  chair  of  St.  Vitalis,  a  work  of  the  sixth 
century,  now  in  Ravenna,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  style. 
Ivory  becoming  very  scarce  in  the  twelfth  century,  caskets 
were  made  of  segments  of  bone,  carved.  During  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  it  became  again  plentiful,  and  with  the  Re- 
naissance the  art  of  carving  it  reached  perfection.  Florence 
at  first,  and  subsequently  Flanders  and  Germany,  were 
the  great  centres  of  the  manufacture.  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
Michael  .\ngelo,  Diirer,  John  of  Bologna,  and  Algardi  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  work.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  most  eminent  imrisla  were  Cope,  Zeller,  .'Vu- 
gcrmaver,  Duquesnoy,  Van  Obstal,  Kcm  of  Nuremberg, 
Faidherbe  of  Mechlin,  Bossint.  Zich.  Berger  of  Norway, 
and  Troyer.  Many  others,  however,  had  as  great  a  repu- 
tation. Monks  in  cloisters  not  unfrequently  devoted  a  life 
to  carving  a  crucifix :  one  of  the  best  of  these  is  now  pre- 
served at  Avignon.  Ivory  was  extensively  used  in  the 
preparation  of  arms.  Dieppe  is  regarded  at  the  present 
d.ay  as  the  most  extensive  ivory-factory  in  Europe,  but 
work  quite  as  artistic  as  any  produced  in  this  city  is  made 
in  Germany,  not  a  little  of  it  consisting  of  imitations 
of  old  goblets,  oliphants  (or  hunting-horns),  etc.,  which 
arc  sold  as  antique.  Ivory  is  imitated  by  combinations 
of  gelatine  and  baryta,  and  it  is  stated  that  billiard- 
b.alls  are  made  of  paper-pulp  and  gelatine  which  ex- 
.aetly  resemble  the  ordinary  kind,  and  which  may  be  used 
to  play  with.  PLaster  of  Paris  in  powder,  combined 
with  chrome,  east  and  boiled  in  milk,  stearine,  oil,  or  wax, 
will  in  time,  if  occasionally  polished,  exactly  resemble 
yellowish  ivory.  The  artificial  meerschaum,  made  of  egg- 
shell and  gypsum,  with  probably  some  intermixture  of 
magnesia,  bears  at  times  a  great  resemblance  to  ivory,  but 
is  brittle.  Considering  the  near  approach  which  has  been 
made  by  art  to  imitating  ivory,  it  does  not  seem  incredible 
that  at  some  future  day  it  may  supply  a  comparatively  per- 
fect substitute  for  what  we  are  now  indebted  to  nature.  In 
a  few  years  the  .\frican  supply,  and  in  fact  all  others,  will 
be  exhausted,  as  every  traveller  in  the  country  bears  wit- 
ness that  the  eleph.ants  are  constantly  disappearing  before 
the  hunter.  It  is  supposed  that  at  present  at  least  20,000 
ewt.  of  ivory  of  different  kinds  arc  made  up  annually  in 
Europe.     (See  Vegetable  Ivory.)      Ch.\s.  O.  Leland. 

Ivory  (James),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Dundee.  Scotland,  in  ITfi.'i  ,■ 
educated  at  the  Iniversity  of  St.  Andrew's,  along  with  Sir 
John  Leslie.  For  many  years  he  superintended  a  flax- 
spinning  factory,  and  in  1804  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  College  of  Marlow  (now 
at  Sandhurst).  He  was  a  self-taught  mathematician,  and 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  retirement,  fathoming  the  pro- 
foundest  writings  of  the  most  learned  continental  in.athe- 
maticians.  and  adding  to  their  value  by  original  analytical 
contributions.  His  most  celebrated  paper,  in  which  he 
completely  and  definitively  resolved  the  problem  of  attrac- 
tion for  every  class  of  ellijisoidal  bodies,  was  published  in 
the  Pliihumjijiioiil  Ti-rnixnrliriiiii  {nr^S09.  Besides  this  paper, 
Mr.  Ivory  contributed  many  others  on  the  subject  of  the 


attraction  of  spheroids  and  the  theory  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  during  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years;  one  of  the 
last  subjects  which  occupied  his  attention  was  the  possible 
equilibrium  of  a  spheroid  with  three  unequal  axes,  which 
Jacobi  had  discovered.  Next  to  the  theory  of  attractions, 
that  of  atmospheric  refraction  most  seriously"  engaged  his 
attention,  its  great  importance  in  astronomy,  and  the  curi- 
ous mathematical  difficulties  which  it  presents,  rendering 
it  of  great  interest  to  analysts.     D.  Sept.  21,  1842. 

Ivory  Black.  Pee  Bone  Black,  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Chand- 
ler, Pii.  11..  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Ivory  Coast,  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea. 
"West  Africa,  between  the  so-called  Grain  Coast  and  Gold 
Coast.  It  extends  from  Cape  Palmas  to  the  river  Assinic, 
and  has  several  towns  along  the  coast,  which  traffic  in  ivory, 
gold-dust,  and  palm  oil. 

Ivre'a,  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  pic- 
turesquelv  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Aosta.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dora  Baltea.  It  was  a 
Roman  ])0sscssinn  as  early  as  90  li.  r..  and  many  vestiges 
of  that  period,  such  as  foundations  of  theatres  and  portions 
of  aqueducts,  still  exist.  Ivrca  played  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  the  mediaeval  history  of  Northern  Italy,  and  a  cas- 
tle of  the  thirteenth  century  is  now  used  as  a  penitentiary. 
The  Carnival  festivities  of  Ivrca  still  commemorate  a  popu- 
lar uprising  of  the  city  against  the  marquis  of  Monfrrrato 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  cathedral  is  reported  to 
have  been  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  consecrated  for 
Christian  worship  early  in  the  fifth  century.  This  town 
has  some  manufactories,  but  the  great  water-power  of  the 
Dora  Baltea  is  but  partially  employed.  Pop.  in  1874, 11125. 
Ivry',  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine-sur- 
Seinc.  4^  miles  from  Paris.  It  has  manufactures  of  iron 
and  glass,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wine.     Pop.  70aC. 

Ivry'-la-Bataille',  a  v.  of  France.  40  miles  V,'.  of 
Paris,  on  the  river  Eurc.  Pop.  about  1200.  It  is  noted  for 
the  decisive  victory  gained  here  by  Henry  IV.  of  Navarre 
(Mar.  14,  1690)  against  the  forces  of  the  League  under  the 
duke  of  Mayenne.  An  obelisk  to  cninmemoralc  this  victory 
was  removed  during  the  French  Revolution,  but  renewed 
by  Napoleon  in  1809. 

I'vy  [-\.  S.  '"Av],  the  Hctlera  hflir,  a  climV'ing,  shrubby 
Old-World  plant,  sparingly  cultivated  in  the  V.  S.,  where 
it  nowhere  thrives  as  in  Europe,  being  impatient  of  the 
cold  of  winter  and  the  dryness  and  heat  of  summer.  It 
succeeds  best  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  It  belongs  to 
the  order  Araliacea?.  It  abounds  in  Europe,  growing  upon 
houses,  churches,  walls,  castles,  and  trees.  There  are  sev- 
eral varieties.  The  so-called  "German  ivy,"  common  in 
house  culture,  is  not  an  ivy  at  all.  but  a  Senecio  from  South 
Africa.  (For  the  "poison  ivy  "  of  the  U.  S.  see  Rhus.) 
Iwakura  Toinomi.  See  Appendix. 
Ivcaqilix'lla,  town  in  the  sruthern  part  of  the  state 
of  Pucbla.  Mexico.  .iO  miles  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Pucbla. 
Pop.  about  5000.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  (he  Popnloca  or 
Chuchon  Indians,  who  occupy  the  table-land  between 
Tepfji  do  la  Seda  and  the  frontier  of  Oaxaca,  an  indige- 
nous race  which  formerly  extended  over  much  of  Southern 
Mexico,  but  was  conquered  and  driven  into  fastnesses,  first 
by  the  Mixteeas,  and  afterwards  by  the  Aztecs,  remnants 
of  them  being  found  under  distinct  names  in  the  states  of 
Guerrero,  Oaxaca,  and  Vera  Cruz,  as  well  as  in  Guatemala. 
Ixcaquixtla  is  noted  in  Mexican  history  as  the  scene  of 
a  sharp  battle  fought  Jan.  1.  ISIT,  between  .Mexican  in- 
surgents unelcr  Gen.  Micr  of  Teran  and  S]ianish  troops 
unefcr  La  Madrid.  'Within  a  space  of  two  or  three  leagues 
around  Ixcaquixtla  there  still  exist  hundreds  of  artificial 
mounds,  mostly  of  earth,  but  some  of  small  squared  stones, 
the  latter  t>f  pyramidal  form  ;  they  are  still  used  by  the 
Indians,  though  nominally  Christians,  as  altars  on  which 
offerings  arc  placed  to  the' deified  Montezuma. 

Ixi'on,  a  mythical  character,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Thessalian  prince  and  king  of  the  Lnpithtc.  He  was  espoused 
to  Dia.  daughter  of  Ilcsioneus  (or  Dcioneus).  but  on  his 
bridal  day  "treacherously  murdereil  his  father-in-law,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  performance  of  his  contract.  Jupiter 
(or  Zeus),  however,  magnanimously  forgave  him,  but  Ixion 
rewarded  his  clemency  by  attempting  to  seduce  Here  (or 
.Juno),  which  attempt  was  frustrated  by  Jupiter's  substi- 
tution of  a  phantom  resembling  her,  anil  resulted  in  Ixion 
bece.ming  the  father  of  the  Centaurs.  He  was  ultimately 
condemned,  as  a  punishment  for  his  treachery,  to  be  chained 
to  a  fiery  wheel  perpetually  revolving  and  consisting  of 
four  spokes  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

Ixmiquil'pan,  town  and  district  in  the  state  of 
Hidalgo,  Mexico,  about  SO  miles  N.  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
on  the  river  Montezuma.  Pop.  about  10.000.  In  its  vi- 
cinity are  several  silver-mines,  owned  by  English  com- 
panies.    It  was  for  some  months  in  ISfil  the  head-quarters 
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of  Gen.  Zuloaga,  who  claimed  to  be  President  of  tho  re- 
jiublic ;  ho  had  with  him  two  or  three  cabinet  ofiicers  and 
some  of  the  ordinary  machinery  of  a  govcrumeut.  Tho 
people  of  tho  district  arc  mt».stly  iudtan.s  of  the  Ulomi  race. 

Ixo'nia,  post-tp.  of  Jefi"ori;un  en..  \Vis.,  on  the  .Alihviui- 
kee  and  St.  Paul  K.  R.,  u7  links  W.  of  Milwaukee.    P.  1777, 

Ixtacci'huatl  [Mexiean,  (j-t«r,  "white,"  and  dliuatlj 
"woman  '"],  a  muuntain  in  Mexico,  once  a  volcano,  lj,70o 
feet  high,  adjoining  that  of  Pupdcatepetl,  from  which  its 
summit  is  distant  a!>oat  1j  miles  N.  It  forms  part  of  the 
numntain-rango  separating  tho  valleys  of  jfexico  and 
PneMa,  fmm  lioth  of  whieh  cities  it  is  visible.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow,  and  derives  its  name  from  tho 
resemblance  of  its  summit  to  the  reclining  figure  of  a 
woman. 

Ixtapala'pa,  town  in  Mexico,  10  miles  S.  E.  of  tho 
cajiital,  within  tliu  federal  distrii-t.  Pop.  about  5000.  At 
the  time  of  the  conf|uest  of  Mexico  it  was  a  largo  city  on 
the  canal  between  lakes  Texcoeo  and  Chalco,  cclebratedfor 
its  splcnclid  gardens,  which  belonged  to  tho  Aztec  em- 
perors. It  wa«  the  residence  of  a  powerful  TaE:sal  chieftain, 
a  brother  of  Montezuma,  and  was  tho  scene  of  many  of  tho 
important  incidents  of  thn  siege  of  tho  capital.  Few  traces 
of  its  former  iuiportancc  now  remain.  A  hiU  adjoining  Ix- 
tapalapa  to  tlie  S.  W.,  called  tho  Cerro  de  la  IJntrclla,  or 
Star  Hill,  was  tho  most  sacred  spot  known  to  tho  Aztco 
religion.  At  tho  expiration  of  each  ceutunj  of  52  years  all 
the  tires  throughout  tho  emjiiro  were  extinguished,  and  tho 
new  fire  was  obtained  by  tho  chief  priest  by  friction  of 
pieces  of  wood  over  tho  bocly  of  a  hnman  victim  placed 
upon  tho  altar  on  tho  summit- of  this  hill.  All  tho  Aztec 
priests  and  magnates  set  out  from  Tenochtitlan  (Mexico) 
at  midnight,  going  in  procession  to  tho  sacred  hill,  whioli 
they  reached  before  daybreak,  and  the  new  fire  was  carried 
in  every  direction  thronghout  tho  empire  by  hundreds  of 
swift  messen?;ers.  Somo  remains  of  tho  ancient  altar  and 
temple  may  still  bo  traced  on  the  summit  of  tho  hill. 

Pouter  C.  Bliss, 

Ixtlahua'caf  town  and  district  in  Mexico,  near  the 
N.  W.  exti-(.niity  of  tho  state  of  tho  same  name,  GO  miles 
from  the  federal  capital.  There  aro  in  tho  district  several 
Filver-mines,  most  of  which,  however,  have  been  abandoned 
in  consequeiif'o  of  revolutions  orlack  of  capit^il  to  introduce 
proper  machinery  for  reducing  tho  ore?.  This  region  vras 
that  inhabited  by  the  Mazahua  race  of  Indians,  once  so 
numerous  as  to  ha\o  had  grammars  and  catechisms  printed 
in  their  language  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. Tho  language  is  now  fa?t  expiring,  but  is  still 
spoken  in  a  few  villages  of  the  district. 

Ixtliin,  town  and  district  in  Mexico,  state  of  Oaxaca, 
•40  mik'S  S'.  E.  of  the  state  capital.  It  is  rich  in  silver- 
mines  ;  the  inhabitants  arc  Indians  of  tho  Zapoteco  race. 
One  mile  from  Ixtlan  is  tho  village  of  San  Pablo  Guelatao, 
memorable  as  tho  birthplace  of  IJenito  Juarez,  President 
of  Mexico  from  ISJS  to  his  death  iu  1872. 

Ixtlilxo'chitI  (Fkiinani)O  di;  Ai.va),  b,  iu  Mexico  or 
Texcoeo  about  l.iC.S,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  tho  an- 
cient empemr.s  of  Texcoeo,  and  dovuted  himself  ti*  tlio  col- 
lection and  translation  of  hieroglyphical  records  concoriiing 
his  ancestors.  Scareely  anything  isknown  of  hid  personal 
history,  except  that  ho  was  interpreter  to  several  viceroys, 
and  in  1002  received  from  tho  Spanish  king  a  grant  of 
Inmls  as  representative  of  the  former  Azleo  dynasty,  IIo 
left  numerous  writings,  whieh  arc  preserved  in  tlie  national 
archives  in  .Mexico,  only  a  portion  of  which  havo  been 
printed,  though  copies  were  used  by  Mr.  Prescott  in  his 
I/idtori/  of  Mfxiro.  His  IfiMfor}/  of  the  ChlcJtimcrn  was 
publislied  by  Lord  Kingsborough  iu  his  Mexican  Atitirju!- 
tn».  vol.  ix.     D.  in  1018. 

Izabal%  a  seaport<tf  Guatemala,  on  the  Oolfo  Dolce,  123 
niilr-3  N.  X.  E.  from  tho  capital.  It  is  tho  only  Atlautio 
port  of  that  republic,  and  is  acocssiblo  only  to  vessels  of 
li'^ht  draught,  for  which  reason  largo  vessels  unlade  at 
Halize  and  shi]>  their  cargo  to  Izabal  by  coasting-ressols. 
Pop.  about    liHIi), 

Izarc'O,  Isalco,  or  Vsalco^  town  of  Central  America, 
state  of  San  Salvador,  and  eituato  about  10  miles  AV.  by  P. 
of  tho  city  of  that  name,  and  at  tho  base  of  the  celebrated 
volcano  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  chii'tly  inhab- 
ited by  Iii'iian:*,  tho  |)opiilalion  numbering  between  -10)10 
and  .^tOOO ;  is  possesseil  of  a  fertile  and  plentifully  watered 
?oil,  but  since  tho  earthquake  of  I:-;')'.!  ban  materially  di- 
minished in  eommereial  importance  aiul  prosperity. 

Iznico,  Monnt,  called  the  "lighlhouHe  of  San  Pal- 
\ador.*'  a  vr.lcano  whieh  burst  forth  V'vh.  '2'.'..  1770,  in  what 
i3  now  tho  republic  of  Pan  Salvador,  Central  America.  It 
ftands  very  near  a  large  group  of  extinct  vileanocs.  and  has 
an  eruption  every  sixteen  minutes.  It  burst  nut  in  the  midst 
of  a  cattle-estate  during  a  great  earthquake,  and  has  since 


grown  to  a  height  exceeding  4000  feet.  Its  light  is  vlsiblo 
far  at  sea.     It  is  near  hit.  13°  16'  N.,  Ion.  sy°  44'  W. 

Izamal'ycity  in  Yucatan,  Mexico,  40  miles  E.  of  M€rida, 
notable  for  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  which  are  fully 
described  by  Stephens  in  liis  Travels  t'u  Yurutait.  Tlic 
celebrated  bishop  of  Yueatau,  Fray  I>iego  dc  Landa,  built 
a  church  and  a  vast  convent  in  1553  upon  the  summit  of 
an  artificial  pyramid  on  which  was  an  idol  temple;  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mother  was  brought  from  Cuatemala, 
and  for  its  miracles  acquired  a  great  celebrity  throughout 
Yucatan,  which  it  still  retains. 

Iz'ard,  county  of  the  N.  of  Arkansas.  Area,  SG4  square 
miles,  it  is  traversed  by  the  White  River.  It  is  partly 
mountainous,  but  is  in  general  fertile  and  well  timbered. 
Tobacco,  cotton,  and  live-stoek  are  staple  products.  Lead 
and  other  minerals  are  found.  Cap.  Mount  Ulive.  Pop.  0800. 

Izard  (GiroRGE),  b.  iu  South  Carolina  in  1777;  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  of  engineers  June  2,  1704;  visited  Eu- 
rope and  was  lieutenant  in  the  French  engineers  1796-97; 
in  charge  of  fortifications  in  Charleston  harbor  1798;  pro- 
moted to  be  captain  1799, and  served  as  aide  to  (Jen.  Ham- 
ilton ;  resigned  1803:  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  tJreat 
Britain  ho  was  appointed  colonel  of  artillery;  brigadier- 
general  1813,  and  major-general  IS14;  disiiandcd  1815.  In 
1825  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Arkansas  territory, 
which  position  he  held  till  his  death,  Nov.  22,  1828. 

Izard  (Ralph),  b.  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1742,  and 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Kng.  He  was 
a  wealthy  planter,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  tho  Revolution 
was  appointed  by  ('ongress  as  commissioner  to  Tuscany, 
but  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Paris,  where  ho  opposed  the 
policy  of  Franklin  and  Silas  Dean  and  favored  that  of 
Arthur  Lee.  He  pledged  his  estate  to  ])urchase  ships  of 
war;  was  delegate  to  Congress  1781-S3,  and  C.  S.  Senator 
1789-95.     D.  May  30,  1S04. 

Izcoall,  fourth  king  of  Mexico,  and  by  his  superior 
military  and  political  talents  substantially  the  founder  of 
the  Axteean  empire.  A  natural  brother  of  his  predecessor, 
he  reigneii  from  1425  to  14.'iO,  during  which  he  conquered 
many  neighboring  states  and  embellished  and  fortified  the 
capital.  It  was  he  who  built  the  temple  to  the  god  Ilult- 
zilopochtii  and  the  goddess  Cihuacuatl  ;  he  also  framed  a 
constitutiou  that  materially  changed  and  improve<l  tho 
political  system.  Thomas  .Iohuan. 

Izdubar'y  a  mythical  or  semi-mythical  king  and  hero 
of  tho  earliest  Babylonian  annals,  who  is  placed  nearly 
upon  the  division-line  whieli  separates  the  age  of  ro- 
mance from  tho  historical  period.  His  name  has  become 
w*idel3'  known  and  celebrated  since  the  discovery,  made  in 
1872  by  Mr.  Ceorgc  Smith  of  the  British  Museum,  of  some 
fragments  of  the  Chalda^an  traditional  account  of  the  I>el- 
nge,  embodied  iu  one  of  a  series  of  twelve  "  Legends  of 
I/.dubar,"  so-called  from  the  hero  who  plays  the  principal 
part  in  them  all.  By  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  and  the  nu- 
merous school  of  comparative  mythologists  who  take  their 
cue  from  Prof.  Max  Muller  and  i^lr.  (L  W.  Cox.  the  Izdu- 
bar  legends  were  at  once  set  down  as  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  tho  solar  myths — as  being,  in  fact,  the  ])rolotype 
of  the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules.  Mr.  tl.  Smith,  the  dis- 
coverer and  chief  interpreter  of  these  legends,  strongly  ob- 
jects to  tliis  view,  and  argues  for  the  histurieal  exihtcneo 
of  Izdubar  as  a  Chalda'an  monarch  (whom  he  identifies 
with  tho  biblical  KimrodK  his  best  evidence  being  the  oc- 
currence of  the  name  in  a  fragmentary  canon  of  the  early 
Baliylonian  kings,  which  he  believes  to  be  a  copy  of  one  of 
tho  original  authorities  used  by  Berosus.  Izduluir  a]i]icars 
in  the  cycle  of  legends  as  a  giant  residing  in  the  country 
of  Aecad,  a  subduer  of  great  animals  in  the  times  after  tho 
3>eluge,a  mighty  conqueror  who  acquired  the  sovereignty, 
which  he  exercised  in  the  city  of  I'>ech  or  Fruk,  the  earli- 
est rupital  of  Babylonia.  Ho  whs  deified  aficr  his  death, 
as  is  shown  by  the  existence  in  one  of  the  tablets  of  a  torm 
of  prayer  addressed  to  him:  ancl  in  another,  relating  to 
witchcraft,  he  appears  as  a  guardian  who  watches  overlho 
country.  (See  articles  KiMrtoii.  Noam,  and  CrNi:iFoitM  In- 
Hritir'Tloxs ;  and  for  (he  text  and  transhitions  of  the  Izdu- 
bar  legends,  (t.  Smith's  Aiftfi'l'in  Jh'iirorfn'et  (1875)  and 
TramtnctiotiH  uf  tfic  Socicti/  i>/  fiibficnl  Arrh/rnlnt/i/,  vol. 
iii..  London,  1S74.)  Pohtkk  C.  Bi.isr. 

Izu'car,  or  ;>Iatamo'ro.»»  T/iicar,  city  and  district 
of  the  slate  of  Pu'-l'Ia.  .Mexico,  about  W  miles  S.  E.  of  tho 
fodernl  eapital.  It  is  situated  nearly  lit  the  base  of  the 
volcano  of  Popocatepetl,  and  is  Iheeeiifie  of  a  rich  sugar- 
region  extending  abmg  tho  valley  of  the  river  Mi"^caln. 
It  is  a  well  bnilt  and  prosperous  eily  of  about  12. OHO  in- 
habitants, and  is  the  southern  terminus  of  a  railroad  now 
(1875)  being  eoiiHtrnrted  whieh  will  unite  it  with  Puebln. 
It  derives  its  oflieial  name  from  (Jen.  Manuel  Matanionis, 
one  (d*  the  heroes  <d'  Mexiean  indepem'enee,  who  pained 
I  hero  (Fob.  24,  1812)  a  great  victory  over  tho  Spaniards. 
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Jabirfi. 


J,  a  consonant,  another  form  of  /,  with  which  it  was  once 
interchangeable.  /,  originally  ami  properly  a  vowel,  came 
in  time  to  stand  sometimes  for  the  halt-vowel,  half-conso- 
nant sound  of  initial  >',  as  now  in  German.  Afterwards 
it  acquired  the  zh  sound  it  possesses  in  French,  and  event- 
ually the  power  it  ordinarily  possesses  in  English.  In 
Spanish  it  is  a  guttural  aspirate,  interchangeable  with  A'. 
Jaafar,  one  of  the  B.UiMECiDES  (which  sec),  grandson 
of  the  vizier  Khaled,  son  of  the  vizier  Yahya,  and  himself  a 
favorite  of  the  caliph  llaroun-al-Raschid,  who  gave  him 
his  sister  Abbasa  in  marriage,  on  condition  that  the  con- 
nection should  be  merely  nominal.  Abbasa  having  borne 
a  son  to  Jaafar,  the  caliph  put  both  him  and  his  father  to 
death,  about  A.  i).  802.  It  is  probable  that  this  account  is 
derived  rather  from  poetry  than  authentic  history. 

Jabiru  [Brazilian],  tho  name  of  several  birds  of  the 
stork  family,  and  of  the  genus 
M)jcteriti,  found  in  Australia,  Af- 
rica, and  South  America.  The  spe- 
cies are  few.  M.  Aiistt-alis  is  the 
best  known.  These  birds,  unlike 
the  storks,  have  an  upturned  bill, 
and  one  species  found  in  South 
America  has  the  head  and  neck 
bare;  those  of  the  Old  World  have 
these  parts  of  the  body  clothed 
with  feathers. 

Jablon'ski  (Daniel  Ersst), 
D.  Li.,  b.  near  Dantzic  Nov.  26, 
1600;  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in 
philosophy,  theology,  and  Oriental 
languages.  In  llisil  he  visited  the  universities  and  libra- 
ries of  Holland  and  England,  remaining  a  year  or  two  at 
O.\ford.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  soon  became  famous 
as  a  pulpit-orator,  and  was  ultimately  appointed  court- 
preaeher — at  first  at  Kiinigsherg,  and  afterwards  at  Ber- 
lin. By  request  of  King  Frederick  I.  he  labored  earnestly 
for  a  union  of  all  the  Protestant  churches.  Dr.  Jablon- 
ski  became  a  bishop  among  the  Moravians  in  IG'JS.  In 
173a  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin.  Among  his  numerous  literary  labors 
he  translated  into  Latin  some  of  the  English  works  of  R. 
Bentley,  and  published  editions  of  the  Talmud  and  of  the 
llelirew  Bible  (16y!l),  the  latter  being  especially  valuable 
for  its  critical  apparatus.     D.  at  Berlin  May  25,  1741. 

Jablonski  (Paul  Ersst).  son  of  the  above,  b.  at 
Berlin  in  10113.  He  was  still  more  distinguished  than  his 
father  for  his  knowledge  of' Oriental  languages,  in  which 
he  surpassed  all  the  German  scholars  of  his  time,  his  nu- 
merous philological  works  being  still  quoted  with  respect. 
In  Oriental  history,  mythology,  and  antiquities  his  writings 
arc  equally  esteemed,  especially  the  treatises  on  the  gods 
Reniphon  (173^)  and  Memnon  (1753).  The  two  most  val- 
uable of  Jablonski's  writings  are  undoubtedly  an  Egyptian 
glossary,  not  printed  until  the  present  century  (Leydcn, 
1S04),  and  the  I'anlluKjn  .E(i^ptloi-uiii  eive  de  diis  eorum 
commeitlan'iia,  etc.  (Berlin,  175U-52,  .1  vols.).  The  complete 
works  of  Jablonski  number  about  fifty.  He  was  long  a  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  the  University  of  Fraukfort-on-the- 
Oder,  at  which  place  he  d.  in  Sept.  (or  Dec.),  1757. 

Jaborandi'  [Brazilian  Guarani],  a  drug  recently  intro- 
duced into  medicinal  use,  consists  of  the  leaves  and  twigs 
of  PiU/carpn»  pinitatiia,  a  tree  (?)  of  Brazil,  and  of  the  order 
Rutaceje.  Four  or  five  grammes  of  the  bruised  drug  are 
infused  in  boiling  water.  Soon  after  this  is  swallowed, 
whether  warm  or  cold,  a  most  powerful  sialagogue  and 
diaphoretic  effect  is  produced.  Streams  of  persjiiration 
flow  from  the  patient,  and  so  much  saliva  and  mucus  are 
produced  in  the  mouth  and  air-passages  that  speech  is 
difficult.  It  is  reported  to  be  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
several  diseases. 

Ja'ca,  or  Xaca,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Aragon,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley, 
is  strongly  fortified,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  a  castle,  and 
several  convents.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  agri- 
culture and  woollen  weaving;  the  soil  is  highly  productive 
of  grain,  but  too  cold  for  the  fruits  peculiar  to  Southern 
Europe.  During  the  Roman  empire  Jaca  was  a  place  of 
some  importance,  capital  of  the  regio  Jaentania.  P.  3500. 
Jacainar'    [Braz.  jacamaric/i],  a  name  applied  to  a 


number  of  South  American  and  West  Indian  birds, 
of  tlie  genera  fjn/fuda,  Jacuiuar(ilc;/<tity  and  Jfttiimeropn, 
and  appro.\imating  the  character  of  the  trogous  and  the 
bee-eaters.  They  are  small,  and  mostly  of  bright  and 
quaint  but  not  very  handsome  plumage.  The  red-tailed 
jacamar  [Galbnla  ruficattdis)  is  found  in  Trinidad,  AV,  I. 

Jacana,  the  Parra  jVfc(fii(i,  an  abundant  South  Amer- 
ican bird  of  the  rail  family,  is  remarkable  for  its  very  long 
toes,  which  enable  it  to  walk  with  ease  ujion  floating  water- 
plants.  Other  species  are  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

Jacar^f  a  genus  of  South  American  loricate  reptiles, 
resembling  the  alligator  and  cayman.  The  Jacnrr  evUrojjf 
(spectacled  cayman,  common  jacar6)  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  .American  Crucodilidaa,  but  though  very  voracious  he 
rarely  attacks  man.  Four  or  five  other  species  are  reported. 
Jach'mann  (Edu.^rd  Karl  Emanuel),  b.  at  Dantzic 
Mar.  2,  1822.  He  made  his  first  trip  as  eabin-boy  and 
sailor  1839—14;  served  four  years  on  board  the  corvette 
Amazone ;  was  created  a  marine  lieutenant  in  1845;  ap- 
pointed commander  of  a  gunboat  squadron  in  lN-19  ;  made 
in  1853-54,  as  first  lieutenant  on  board  tlic  Gefion,  a  trip  to 
the  West  Indies,  South  and  North  America;  was  for  three 
years  director  of  the  wharves  of  Dantzic  ;  became  captain 
in  1855,  and  made  in  1859-62  an  important  expedition,  as 
commander  of  the  frigate  Thetis,  to  Eastern  Asia  and 
China,  in  order  to  establish  commercial  connections  between 
Germany  and  those  regions.  On  his  return  received  the 
command  of  the  Prussian  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  fought,  in  the 
war  with  Denmark,  off  the  island  of  Riigen  Mar.  17,  1864, 
and  was  created  rear-admiral  the  next  day.  In  1864-07 
was  chief  of  the  naval  station  of  Kiel.  In  1807  was  ap- 
pointed ]>resident  of  the  naval  department,  and  in  1868 
was  made  vice-admiral.  In  tho  war  with  France  was 
commander-in-chief  of  tho  whole  naval  force.  As  president 
of  the  naval  department  he  has  accomplished  much,  and 
in  many  directions,  for  tho  development  of  the  German 
navy.  Retired  from  this  office  in  1872.  August  Niemann. 

Jacitara'  Palm  [Brazilian],  a  South  American  rattan- 
palm  of  the  lower  Amazon  Valley.  DeHiunucug  mcicracanthuff, 
a  slender  climber,  armed  with  strong  thorns.  It  is  used  to 
some  extent  as  the  true  rattans  are  used.  It  is  often  seventy 
feet  long. 

Jack,  county  of  N.  Texas.  Area,  S70  square  miles.  It 
is  heavily  timbered,  and  contains  a  great  variety  of  land, 
chiefly  adapted  to  pasturage.  The  valleys  are  very  fertile. 
Cap.  Jacksborough.     Pop.  094. 

Jack'al  [Sp.  chacal;  Pers.  ehacttl],  the  Catiit  aureus,  a 
wild  dog  of  Asia,  South-eastern  Europe,  and  Africa,  which 
hunts  in  troops,  is  a  carrion-eater,  and  is  easily  domesti- 
cated. It  is  regarded  by  some  authorities  as  specifically 
identical  with  the  dog  and  the  wolf.  It  may  not  improb- 
ably be  one  of  the  originals  whence  the  domestic  dog  has 
sprung,  as  the  two  breed  freely  together. 
Jackdaw.     See  Daw. 

Jack'maiitown  Plantation,   tp.  of  Somerset  co.. 
Me.     Pop.  65. 
Jack's,  tp.  of  Laurens  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  2720. 
Jacks'borough,  post-v.,  county-seat  of  Campbell  co., 
Tenn.,  3  miles  E.^f  Careyville  Station  on  the  KnoxviUe 
and  Ohio  R.  E.     Pop.  17S". 

Jacksborough,  post-v.,  county-seat  of  Jack  co.,  Tex., 
85  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Dallas. 
Jack's  Creek,  tp.  of  Yancy  eo.,  N.  C.  Pop.  946. 
Jack'screw,  an  apparatus  for  raising  heavy  buildings 
and  other  great  weights  by  means  of  the  screw.  The  name 
is,  however,  sometimes  applied  to  devices  for  the  same  pur- 
pose which  contain  no  screw.  The  principle  of  the  hy- 
draulic press  is  sometimes  employed.  There  arc  numer- 
ous machines  of  this  character. 

Jack'son,  county  of  N.  E.  Alabama,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Tennessee,  and  for  a  short  distance  on  the  E.  by  Georgia. 
Area,  1156  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Tennessee 
River  and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  R.  R.  The  surface 
is  broken  by  low  mountains.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle, 
tobacco,  wool,  corn,  and  cotton  are  staple  products.  Cap, 
Scottsborough.     Pop.  19,410, 

Jackson,  county  of  N.  E.  Arkansas.  Area,  612  square 
miles.     It  is  traversed  by  White  River  and  the  Cairo  and 
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Fulton  R.  R.  It  is  very  level,  except  in  the  N.,  and  is 
tortile  anil  well  timbered.  Cotton,  corn,  hay,  fruit,  and 
timlier  are  the  chief  products.  Cap.  Jacksonport.  Pop. 
7208. 

Jackson,  county  of  Florida,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ala- 
bama, and  on  the  E.  ])rineipally  liy  Georgia.  Area.  IKIO 
square  miles.  The  navi;^ablo  Chattahoochee  River  Hows 
along  the  K.  side,  and  the  Chipola  intersects  the  county. 
The  county  is  a  heavily  timbered  limestone  region,  one  of 
the  best  agricultural  sections  of  the  State.  Tobacco,  cotton, 
sugar-cane,  rice,  and  corn  are  largely  produced.  There  are 
several  caves  and  other  natural  curiosities.  Cap.  Marianna. 
Pop.  9528. 

Jackson,  county  of  N.  E.  Georgia.  .\rea.  about  480 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  broken.  The  county  abounds 
in  mineral  wealth,  as  yet  undevehtped.  Tobacco,  cotton, 
and  corn  arc  staple  products.   Cap.  .Jefferson.    Pop.  11,181. 

Jackson,  county  of  S.  Illinois,  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  .Mississippi  River.  Area,  a'G  square  miles.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  IJig  .Muddy  River  and  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  (irand  Tower  and  Carbondale  R.  Rs.  E.\eellent 
coal  is  mined.  There  are  productive  salt-wells.  A  part  of 
the  county  has  a  hilly  surface,  and  is  known  as  the  fruit- 
region  of  .^^outhern  Illinois.  The  soil  is  very  fertile.  Cattle, 
grain,  fruit,  tnliacco,  timber,  and  wool  are  staple  products. 
Cap.  Murphysborough.     Pop.  ly.filU. 

Jack.son,  county  of  S.  Indiana.  Area,  544  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Driftwood  fork  of  White 
River  and  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  R.  The  surface 
is  varied,  the  soil  generally  fertile.  Iron  ore  is  found. 
Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  Lumber  and 
carriages  arc  leading  articles  of  manufacture.  Cap.  Browns- 
town.     Pop.  18,974. 

Jackson,  county  of  Iowa,  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the 
Mississippi  River.  Area,  ti;J6  square  miles.  The  surface 
is  broken,  the  soil  fertile.  Lead  and  iron  ores  are  found. 
Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  Carriages, 
cooperage,  lumber,  saddlery,  etc.  are  among  the  leading 
articles  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed  by  Maquo- 
keta  River  and  the  Sabula  Ackley  and  Dakota  R.  R.  Cap. 
Andrew.     Pop.  22,019. 

Jnckson,  county  of  N.  E.  Kansas.  Area,  684  square 
miles.  It  is  fertile  and  diversified.  Coal  has  been  found. 
Live-stock  ami  grain  are  staple  products.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Kansas  Central  R.  R.  Cap.  llolton.  Pop. 
005:!. 

Jackson,  county  of  E.  Central  Kentucky.  Area,  425 
square  miles.  It  is  broken  by  UKmutain-ranges,  but  has 
fertile  valleys,  and  is  believeil  to  contain  much  coal.  Corn 
is  the  staple  product.     Cap.  McKce.     Pop.  4547. 

Jackson,  parish  of  N.  Louisiana.  Area,  about  780 
square  miles.  Cotton,  pork,  and  corn  are  staple  products. 
It  is  mostly  undulating  and  fertile  land.  Cap.  Vernon. 
Pop.  7010. 

Jackson,  county  of  S.  Michigan.  Area,  720  square 
miles.  It  is  a  rich,  level  region,  having  limestone,  sand- 
stone, and  some  coal  and  iron  ore.  Cattle,  wool,  butter, 
and  grain  are  staple  products,  liricks,  carriages,  anil  flour 
are  leading  articles  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  numerous  railroads,  centring  at  Jackson,  the  cap- 
ital.    Pop.  30,047. 

Jnckson,  county  of  S.  W.  Minnesota,  hounded  on  the 
S.  by  Inua.  .Area,  720  square  miles.  It  is  undulating, 
fertile,  and  abounds  in  small  lakes.  It  is  traversed  by  tlio 
Des  Moines  River.  Grain  is  the  staple  product.  Cap. 
.laekson.     Pop.  1825. 

Jackson,  county  of  .?.  E.  Mississippi.  Area,  about 
1050  sfpiare  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  nrvigablo  Pas- 
ciigoula  Hiver,  and  bounded  on  the  K.  by  Alabama,  an(l  on 
the  S.  by  the  (iulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  level,  and  is  a  pari  of 
the  great  pine-region.  Rice  is  a  staple  prmluct.and  large 
quantities  of  lumbi-r  are  exported  to  New  Orleans.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  New  Orleans  Mobile  and  Texas  R.  R. 
Cap.  8cninlon.     Pop.  4:102. 

Jackson,  county  of  Missouri,  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Kansas  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Missouri  River.  Area,  580 
square  miles.  It  is  a  very  fertile,  rolling  cr.untry,  with  a 
limestone  soil.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  staple 
products.  The  manufactures  include  melallic  wares,  car- 
riages, clothing,  sndillery,  furniture,  fl^nir.  cigars,  etc.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and  PaeiOu  R.  11.  Cap.  Indo- 
pendence.      Pop.  55,041. 

Jnckson,  a  former  county  of  Nebraska,  abolished  since 
the  census  of  1870.     Pop.  in"  1870,  9. 

Jackson,  county  of  W.  North  Carolina.  Area,  about 
700  sipiare  miles.  It  is  very  mountainous,  but  has  a  fer- 
tile soil,  beautiful  and  sublime  seeni'ry.  and  great  mineral 
wealth.      Iron,  gold,  and  marble  are  kmiwn  to  exist.     Cat- 


tie,  corn,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  Cap. 
Webster.     Pop.  068:i. 

Jnckson,  county  in  S.  Ohio.  Area,  .178  square  miles. 
It  is  somewhat  hilly,  very  fertile,  and  abounds  in  coal,  salt, 
iron,  ami  marble.  Cattle,  wool,  and  grain  are  stajile  prod- 
ucts. Pig  iron  is  a  leading  article  of  manufacture.  Tho 
county  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  tho  Marietta  and  Cin- 
cinnati R.  R.     Cap.  Jackson.     Pop.  21,759. 

Jackson,  county  of  Oregon,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Cal- 
ifornia. Area,  estimated  at  11.000  square  miles.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Cascade  Jlountains  and  other  ranges. 
The  soil  and  climate  arc  varied.  The  W.  part  is  in  the 
Rogue  River  Valley,  the  middle  in  Klamath  Valley,  tho 
E.  in  a  basin  which  docs  not  communicate  with  the  sea. 
Gold,  iron,  and  lignite  arc  found.  Cap.  Jacksonville.  Pop. 
4778. 

Jackson,  county  of  Tennessee,  traversed  by  the  Cum- 
berland River.  Area,  about  180  square  miles.  It  has  a 
diversified  surface  and  a  productive  soil.  Tobacco,  cattle, 
corn,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Gainesborough. 
Pop.  (in  1870),  12,583,  since  which  time  its  area  has  been 
much  reduced. 

Jackson,  county  of  Texas,  traversed  by  Lavaeca  River 
and  its  branches,  and  on  the  S.  W.  touching  Matagorda 
Bay.  Area,  852  square  miles.  It  is  mostly  a  ridling 
prairie,  with  stiff  clay  soil,  but  very  productive.  Cattle, 
corn,  and  cotton  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Texana.  Poi). 
2278. 

Jackson,  county  of  West  Virginia,  hounded  on  tho  W, 
by  the  Ohio  River.  Area.  405  scjuare  miles.  It  is  gen- 
erally hilly  and  rolling,  with  a  rich  soil  ancl  abundant  pas- 
turage. Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  staple  jjrod- 
ucts.     Cap.  Rijiley.     Pop.  10,300. 

Jackson,  county  of  W.  Central  Wisconsin.  Area,  91^6 
square  miles.  It  has  a  diversified  surface  and  is  heavily 
timbered.  The  soil  is  good.  Grain  is  the  staple  crop. 
Lumber  is  extensively  manufactured.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  West  Wisconsin  R.  R.  Cap.  Black  River  Falls.  Pop. 
7687. 

Jnckson,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Clarke  co.,  Ala.,  on  tho 
Tombigbee  River.     Pop.  1360. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Boone  co..  Ark.     Pop.  320. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  365. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Crittenden  co..  Ark.     Pop.  316. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Dallas  co..  Ark.     Pop.  037. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Little  River  co..  Ark.     Pop.  820. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  784. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Newton  co..  Ark.     Pop.  850. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  (Jnachita  co..  Ark.     Pop.  580. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  ,Sharpc  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  275. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Union  co..  Ark.     Pop.  814. 

Jackson,  t]i.  of  White  co..  Ark.     Pop.  355. 

Jackson,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Amador  co.,  Cal.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  N..  Middle,  and  i'^.  forks  of  Jackson  Creek, 
55  miles  S.  E.  of  Sacramento  :  has  2  weekly  newspajiors, 
large  quartz-mills,  2  churches,  2  hotels,  etc.  Farming, 
gardening,  fruit-culture,  and  quartz  and  placer  mining  are 
carried  on.     Pop.  of  tp.  2408. 

R,  M.  IlKjnGs,  En.  "  AsiAnoK  Weekly  Ledger." 

Jnckson,  post-v,,  county-scat  of  Butts  co.,  Ga.,  18 
miles  K.  from  GrilVin. 

Jnckson,  tp.  of  Effingham  co..  III.     Pop.  102S. 

Jnckson,  tp.  of  Will  co..  III.     Pop.  1485. 

Jackson,  l|i.  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  202. 

Jnckson,  tp.  of  liartholomew  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  618. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Blackford  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1.199. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Boone  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2453. 

Jnckson,  tp.  of  Brown  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1750. 

Jnckson,  fj).  of  Carroll  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1301. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Cass  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1519. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Clay  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1711. 

Jnckson,  tp.  of  Clinton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  3932. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Dearborn  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1306. 

Jnckson,  tp.  of  Decatur  CO.,  Ind.     Pop.  1746. 

Jnckson,  tp.  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1I4I. 

Jnckson,  t|i.  of  Elkhart  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1289. 

Jnckson,  tp.  of  Fayellc  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1037. 

Jnckson,  tp.  of  Fountain  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1321. 

Jnckson,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1989. 

Jnckson,  tp.  of  Hamilton  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  3724. 

Jnckson,  tp.  of  Hancock  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1849. 
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Jackson,  tp.  of  llarrison  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1400. 

Jack.son,  tp.  of  Howard  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1000. 

Jarkson,  tp.  of  Huntington  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2257. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1137. 

Jaolison,  tp.  of  Jay  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  9S9. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1043. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  13-14. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Miami  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1G45. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1723. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Newton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  7GG. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Orange  CO.,  Ind.     Pop.  1148. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Owen  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  757. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Parke  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1377. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Porter  Co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1072. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  149S. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Randolph  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1349. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Ripley  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1401. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Rush  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  770. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1305. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Spencer  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  926. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Starke  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  125. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Steuben  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1122. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Sullivan  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1732. 

Jacksou,  tp.  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  lOSl. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  779. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  4949. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Wells  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1140. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  White  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1358. 

Jackson,  post-tp.  of  Adair  co.,  la.     Pop.  339. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Benton  co.,  la.     Pop.  963. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Boono  co..  la.     Pop.  798. 

Jacksou,  tp.  of  Bremer  CO.,  la.     Pop.  1131. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  la.     Pop.  509. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  la.     Pop.  367. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Clarke  co.,  la.     Pop.  798. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  la.     Pop.  246. 

Jackson,  Ip.  of  Des  Moines  co.,  la.     Pop.  103. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Guthrie  co.,  la.     Pop.  875. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Hardin  co.,  lii.     Pop.  867. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  la.     Pop.  206. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Henry  co.,  la.     Pop.  1262. 

Jackson,  tji.  of  Jackson  co.,  la.     Pop.  862. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Jones  co.,  la.     Pop.  S99. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Keokuk  co.,  la.     Pop.  1528. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Lee  co.,  la.     Pop.  1460. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Linn  co.,  la.     Pop.  996. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Lucas  co.,  la.     Pop.  460. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  JIadison  co.,  la.     Pop.  534, 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  la.     Pop.  942. 

Jacksou,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  la.     Pop.  1109. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Poweshiek  co.,  la.     Pop.  1629. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Sac  co.,  la.     Pop.  4G9. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  la.     Pop.  486. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Tiiylor  co.,  la.     Pop.  351. 
Jackson,  tp.  of  Van  Buren  co.,  la.     Pop.  1292. 
Jackson,  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  la.     Pop.  639. 
Jackson,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  la.     Pop.  879. 
Jackson,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  la.     Pop.  356. 
Jackson,  tp.  of  Webster  co.,  la.     Pop.  3S0. 
Jackson,  tp.  of  Winneshiek  co.,  la.     Pop.  668. 
Jackson,  tp.  of  Anderson  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  539. 
Jackson,  tp.  of  Lyon  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1079. 
Jackson,  tp.  of  Riley  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1249. 
Jackson,  post-v.,  county-seat  of  Breathitt  co.,  Ky.,  on 
the  Kentuekv  River,  55  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Richmond,  Ky. 
Pop.  51. 

Jackson,  a  v.  of  East  Feliciana  parish.  La.  It  has  1 
weekly  uewsiiaper.     Pop.  934. 

Jackson,  post-tp.  of  Waldo  co..  Me.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  lumber,  and  is  8  miles  N.  of  Brooks  Station  on  the 
Maine  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  707. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Frederick  co.,  Md.     Pop.  1099. 

Jackson,  city,  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Mich- 
igan Central  R.  R.  (main  line),  76  miles  W.  of  Detroit,  at 
the  junction  of  a  branch  of  the  Michigan  Southern  R.  R., 


the  Fort  Wayne  Jackson  and  Saginaw,  and  the  Grand 
River  ^^alley  R.  Rs.,  and  the  air-!inc  division  of  the  first- 
named  road;  has  productive  coal-mines,  large  manufac- 
tures of  sal-soda,  the  main  shops  of  the  Central  R.  R.,  ex- 
tensive foundries,  engine-works,  flouring  and  jilaning  mills, 
fire-clay  works,  and  other  important  manufacturing  in- 
terests. It  has  extensive  commercial  interests,  and  is  in  a 
prosperous  farming  region.  The  city  (incorporalcd  1857) 
has  5  banks,  13  churches,  2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspa- 
jters,  a  fine  system  of  public  schools,  Holly  water-works,  a 
trotting  park,  omnibus  lines,  a  fine  passenger  depot,  good 
water-power,  and  is  the  site  of  the  Michigan  State  prison,  a 
large  establishment,  carrying  on  extensive  manufactures. 
Pop.  11,447.     Carlto.^  &  Van  AsTWEitp,  Eds.''  Patriot." 

Jackson,  post-v..  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  Minn.,  at  the 
prospective  junction  of  the  Southern  ^Hnnesota  and  the 
Des  Moines  Valley  R.  Rs.,  not  yet  finished  to  this  point. 
It  is  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  8  miles  X.  of  the  Iowa  line, 
in  a  fertile  and  well-timbered  region  :  has  large  grist-mills, 
great  water-power,  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  church.  2  hotels, 
a  fine  court-house,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  is  rap- 
idly growing.  H.  M.  Averv,  Ed.  '•  RF.pipi.ic." 

Jack'son,  city,  cap.  of  IVIississippi,  and  shire-town  of 
Hinds  CO.,  on  the  New  Orleans  Jackson  and  Great  North- 
ern R.  R.,  1S3  miles  N.  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  Vicksburg 
and  ^Icridian  R.  R.,  45  miles  E.  of  Vicksburg,  and  on  the 
W.  side  of  Pearl  River.  Among  its  public  buildings  are 
the  State  capitol  and  State  penitentiary,  while  within  the 
city  limits  are  institutions  for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf 
anil  dumb:  and  one  mile  to  the  N.  stands  the  lunatic  asy- 
lum. Other  institutions  are  2  large  public  schools,  a  boys' 
high  school,  a  young  ladies'  institute,  and  various  other 
private  schools;  a  large  State  library,  1  monthly,  1  daily, 
and  3  weekly  newspapers,  10  churches  (3  for  the  colored 
citizens),  2  foundries,  2  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories,  3 
banking-houses,  2  hotels,  a  city-hall,  a  street  railroad,  and 
an  efficient  fire  department  with  steam  and  hand  engines. 
During  the  late  war  a  large  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed, 
but  it  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  substantial  manner.  Jackson 
is  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  U.  S.  courts  and  of  the  circuit 
and  chancery  courts  for  a  portion  of  the  county  ;  and  the 
State  supreme  court  sits  here  about  nine  months  of  the 
year.  Jackson  has  a  good  trade  in  cotton  and  other  com- 
modities. Its  population  is  now  (1S74)  about  one-half  col- 
ored. It  is  a  pleasant  and  well-built  town.  Pop.  4234. 
J.  L.  Power,  Asso.  Pib.  "  Clarion." 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Andrew  CO.,  Mo.     Pop.  2401. 

Jackson,  fp.  of  Buchanan  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  890. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Camden  co..  Mo.     Pop.  810. 

Jackson,  post-v..  cap.  of  Cape  Girardeau  co..  Mo.,  10 
miles  N.  W.  of  Cape  Girardeau,  has  a  high  school,  public 
school,  seminary,  weekly  newspaper,  6  churches,  2  hotels, 
a  ftouring-mill,  and  6  dry-goods  stores.     Pop.  459. 

Malone  &  Johnson',  Eds.  "  CAsn-BooK." 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Carter  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  695. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Clarke  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1472. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Clinton  CO.,  Mo.     Pop.  1752. 

Jackson,  fp.  of  Dallas  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1432. 

Jackson,  fp.  of  Daviess  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1059. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Douglas  co..  Mo.     Pop.  330. 

Jackson,  fp.  of  Gentry  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1037. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Greene  Co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1759. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1238. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Johnson  co..  Mo.     Pop.  2200. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Linn  co..  Mo.     Pop.  948. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Livingston  co..  Mo.     Pop.  2603. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Macon  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1755. 

Jackson,  fp.  of  Maries  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1419. 

Jackson,  fp.  of  Monroe  co..  Mo.     Pop.  4367. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Nodaway  co..  Mo.     Pop.  895, 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Osage  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1104. 

Jackson,  fp.  of  Ozark  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  353. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Polk  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1483. 

Jackson,  fp.  of  Putnam  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  799. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Randolph  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1175. 

Jackson,  fp.  of  Reynolds  co..  Mo.     Pop.  327. 

Jackson,  fp.  of  Shannon  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  370. 

Jackson,  fp.  of  Shelby  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1416. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  St.  Clair  eo..  Mo.     Pop.  411. 

Jackson,  fp.  of  St.  Genevieve  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1112. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Sullivan  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  902. 

Jackson,  fp.  of  Texas  co..  Mo.     Pop.  537. 

Jackson,  post-tp.  of  Dakota  co..  Neb.     Pop.  668. 
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Jackson,  post-tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  N.  II.,  90  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  Concord,  amoug  the  WUi(o  AIouDtains.     Pop.  474. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Ocean  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  17J0. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  AViishington  co..  N.  Y.,  abounding  in 
steep  inniintnins,  Ijcnutiful  lakes,  and  forests  and  well-cul- 
tivated farms,     pop.  1(JGL'. 

Jackson,  post-v.,  county-scat  of  Northampton  Co., 
N.  v..  8  miles  from  Seaboard  Station,  on  tho  Seaboard  and 
Roanoke  R.  II.     Pop.  ISl ;  of  tp.  523. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Union  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1010. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  -Mien  co.,  0.     Pop.  ISOl. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  .\sbland  co.,  0.     Pop.  1409. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Auglaizo  co.,  0.     Pop.  1502. 

Jackson,  Ip.  of  Brown  co.,  0.     Pop.  995. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Champaign  co.,  0.     Pop.  1831. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Clermont  co.,  0.     Pop.  1658. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Coshocton  co.,  0.     Pop.  1707. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  0.     Pop.  4021. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Darko  co.,  0.     Pop.  20S8. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  0.     Pop.  1923. 

Jackson,  Iji.  of  Guernsey  co.,  0.     Pop.  8G7. 

Jackson,  tj).  of  Hancock  co.,  0.     Pop.  1209. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Hardin  co.,  0.     Pop.  1412. 

Jackson,  Ip.  of  Highland  CO.,  0.     Pop.  905. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Jaekson  en.,  0.     Pop.  15.')2. 

Jackson,  or  Jackson  Court-house,  post-v.,  cap. 
of  .Jackson  co.,  0.,  on  tho  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  R.  11., 
Portsmouth  branch,  7  miles  from  Hamden  Junction.  It 
has  6  churches,  a  largo  soluiol  building,  2  weekly  news- 
papers, and  G  ])ig-iron  furnaces:  has  im])ortaut  coal-mines, 
and  a  large  trade  in  coal  and  iron,  both  of  fine  quality. 
Tho  town  ia  rapidly  increasing  in  population.  Poj).  2016. 
D.vvis  Mackley,  Pitop.  "Jackson  STANnAnn." 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  0.     Pop.  SIS. 

Jackson  (Jacksontown  P.  0.),  a  r.  of  Licking  tp., 
Ijieking  CO.,  0.,  on  tho  Newark  Somerset  and  Straitsville 
K.  R.     Pc))..  438. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Mahoning  co.,  0.     Pop.  909. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  0.     Pop.  1354. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  0.     Pop.  2170. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Muskingum  co.,  0.     Pop.  1174. 

Jackson,  a  v.  of  Washington  tp.,  Muskingum  co.,  0., 
5  miles  from  /aiiesviUe.     Pop.  50. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Noble  co.,  0.     Pop.  1190. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Paulding  co.,  0.     Pop.  556. 

Jackson,  t]).  of  Perry  eo.,  0.     Pop.  1539. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Pickaway  co.,  0.     Pop.  1202. 

Jackson,  ip.  of  Pike  eo.,  0.     Pop.  1840. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Preble  eo.,  0.     Pop.  1430. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Putnam  eo.,  0.     Pop.  737. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Itiehlaud  eo.,  0.     Pop.  934. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Sandusky  co.,  0.     Pop.  1350. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Seneca  co.,  0.     Pop.  1131. 

Jackson,  Ip.  of  Shelby  co.,  0.     Pop.  1401. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Slark  eo.,  0.     Pop.  1010. 

Jackson,  t|i.  of  Union  co.,  0.     Pop.  935. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Van  Wert  co.,  0.     Pop.  249. 

Jackson,  Ip.  of  Vinton  co.,  0.     Pop.  1294. 

Jackson,  Ip.  of  Wood  co.,  0.     Pop.  347. 

Jackson,  Ip.  of  Wyandot  co.,  0.     Pop.  771. 

Jackson,  Ip.  of  lluller  eo..  Pa.     Pop.  1137. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Cambria  co..  Pa.     Pop.  906. 

Jackson,  Ip.  of  Columliia  eo..  I'a.     Pop.  505. 

Jackson,  Ip.  of  Uaujihin  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1036. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  (Jrcenc  co..  Pa.     Pop.  961. 

Jackson,  Ip.  of  Huntingdon  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1662. 

Jackson,  Ip.  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pn.     Pop.  3437. 

Jackson,  Ip.  of  Luzerne  eo.,  Pa.     Pop.  024. 

Jackson,  Ip.  of  Lycoming  co..  Pa.     Pop.  512. 

Jackson,  Ip.  of  Mercer  co..  Pa.     Pop.  752. 

Jackson,  l|i  of  Monroe  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  851. 

Jackson,  Ip.  of  Nortliumborland  co..  Pa.     Pop.  880. 
Jackson,  tp.  of  Perry  eo..  Pa.     Pop.  1103. 
Jackson,  Ip.  of  Potter  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  40. 
Jackson,  Ip.  of  Snyder  eo.,  Pa.     Pop.  712. 
Jackson,  (p.  of  .'^usfjuehanna  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1175. 


Jackson,  tp.  of  Tioga  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1531. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Venango  co..  Pa.     Pop.  720. 

Jackson,  Ip.  of  York  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1499. 

Jackson,  eiiv,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  Tenn.,  is  near  the 
centre  of  West  Tennessee,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi 
Central  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  K.  Rs.,  72  miles  N.  E.  of 
Memphis;  has  125  business-houses,  2  banks.  5  hotels,  3 
halls,  11  churches,  2  daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers,  2  rail- 
road machine-shops,  3  planing  and  3  flouring  mills.  1  foun- 
dry, 2  carriage  manufactories,  besides  many  small  manu- 
facturing interests  of  various  kinds.  It  has  a  very  im- 
portant cotton-trade,  is  tho  seat  of  West  Tennessee  Col- 
lege, and  has  2  ladies'  seminaries  and  other  schools.  Pop. 
4119,  much  increased  since  tho  census. 

D.  M.  Wisdom  &  Co.,  PuofS.  "Whig  and  Tribu.ne." 

Jackson,  Ip.  of  Amelia  eo.,  Va.     Pop.  2827. 

Jackson,  post-lp.  of  Louisa  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1525. 

Jackson,  tp.  of  Rapp.ahanock  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1508. 

Jackson,  Ip.  of  Adams  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  481. 

Jackson,  pust-tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Wis.   Pop.  1978. 

Jackson  l  AnxKn).  D.  D..  LL.D..  b.  about  ISU  :  grad- 
uated at  Trinity  College,  llarlford.  Conn.,  in  1837:  was 
apjiointed  tutor  there,  and  afterwards  professor  of  ethics 
and  metaphysics.  In  1858  ho  becanio  president  of  Hobart 
College,  and  in  1867  president  of  Trinity  College.  D.  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Apr.  19,  1874. 

Jackson  (Abraham  Rf.f.vks),  A.  M.,  M.  D..  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia .lunc  17,  1827:  educated  in  the  ]iul)lic  sehnols  of 
Philadelphia,  and  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1 8 Hi  at  the 
Philadelphia  Central  High  School,  from  which  institution 
he  subsetiuently  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts :  studied 
medicine  under  Prof.  Jolm  Wiltbank,  and  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine  from  the  medical  department  of  Penn- 
sylvania Medical  College  at  Pliiladelphia  in  1818;  prac- 
tised his  profession  at  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  until  May,  1870, 
when  he  removed  to  Chicago.  111.;  founded  the  Woman's 
Hospital  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  of  which  he  became  sur- 
geon-in-ehief.  In  the  winter  of  1S72  he  was  eleele.l  lo  the 
chair  of  diseases  of  women  by  the  faculty  of  Rush  Medical 
College,  who,  in  the  following  spring,  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D. ;  in  the  spring  of  1 8T4  elected 
editor  of  tile  Chu-oijo  Medical  Itiiihtir  by  the  Chicago 
Medieo-IIistorieal  Society  :  member  of  Illinois  Stale  Medi- 
cal Society,  Academy  of  Science,  Chicago,  Chicago  Medical 
Society,  Chicago  Society  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Chi- 
cago Medico-Historical  Society;  corresponding  member  of 
tho  (iyniccological  Society  of  lioston.  Author  of  papers— 
Itemtn-al  <if  Lnrr/e  Urellirn-rcsirdK^iilniliiH  ( 1 858),  Kj-neclion 
of  Eiilii-e  Fihiiia,  etc.  (1858)',  Ohiliniilr  IltimiirrhiKjc  frnm 
the  Fnrniim  ^/ii.^irir  (1859),  On  llic  EJIh-iinjnf  Cnld  Affuniim 
i:l  Nrirrolltm  (1859),  Hi/drnrcle  i>f  tlii-  S,;-l:,  ami  lis  Treal- 
menl  hi/  ExcIhIoii  (1801),  Stirrriiii/,il  Ilrninriil  of  huOi  Ovarlct 
(1866),  Vierliic  Fihrnid  of  Pnalcrlar  Willi  .Siicrraa/idli/  Ur- 
miivrd  (1870),  FihrniiH  fiimiir  nf  Ilhulder  Siircrm/iilli/  lic- 
morid  (1870),  Xnii-niarlnii  Mnintniiiliiiii.  etc.  (1870),  .Some 
/lemrtrl.-H  iipiin  Cusm  nf  Ohglniillinl  nf  llir  limrch,  etc. 
(1871),  Vetico-vafjiual  Fhtida,  etc.  (1871),  llciiinnil  nf  Fi- 
hroiiD  Tumor  o/  VicriiH  (1872),  I'limiccooi/iil  Allcwpl  In  Jlr- 
morc  Fibrnus  fumnr  uf  Wnmh  (1873).  TrcfilmenI  of  L'Icriiie 
Fibruidn  III/  the  Vtc  of  Enjniiiie  (1874). 

Jackson  (ANnuKwi,  LL.D..  the  seventh  President  of 
the  r.  S.,  b.  at  Ihe  Waxbaw  Selllement,  Union  co.,  N.  C.  (at 
Ihal  time  supposed  to  be  in  Si>ulli  Carolina).  Mar.  15. 1707. 
His  parents  were  Scotch-Irish,  nalives  of  Carriekfergus, 
who  came  to  America  in  1705  and  sellled  on  Twelve  Mile 
Creek,  a  trilmlary  of  Ihe  Calawba.  Hi.s  father,  who  was  a 
poor  farm -laborer,  di<-d  shortly  l>el'orc  Andrew's  birib,  when 
liis  mother  removed  lo  Waxliaw,  where  some  relatives  re- 
8i<led.  Pew  parlieular.s  of  Ihe  chiblhood  of  Jackson  have 
been  preservcil ;  his  education  was  of  the  most  limited  kind, 
and  be  showed  no  fondness  for  bociks.  In  1780,  al  the  age 
of  Ihirleen.  he  wilb  bis  Iprc.lber  lioberl  vcduntceied  to  serve 
in  Ihe  lii'vciluliunary  foreis  undi-r  lien.  Soulier,  and  was  a 
witness  uf  the  hitler's  defeat  at  Hanging  Rock.  In  ihe  fol- 
lowing year  Ibc  brolhers  were  made  prisoners,  and  eonfineil 
at  Camden,  experiencing  bnilal  IrealmenI  from  their  can- 
tors, and  being  speelalors  nf  (ien.  C.reene's  defeat  al  lloh- 
kirk's  Hill,  'fhrough  Ihiir  molher's  exerlions  Ihe  boys 
wero  exchanged  while  sulTeriiig  from  smallpox.  Uobcit 
soon  died  ai  Waxbaw,  and  Mrs.  Jackson  dieil  not  long 
after  at  Charleslon  of  ship  fever,  eonlracled  in  allending 
Iho  American  prisoners.  Ynuiig  .laekson,  lefl  destitule, 
worked  for  some  lime  in  a  saddler's  shop,  aflerwanls  lailgbt 
nchool,  anil  at  the  ago  of  eighleeii  eonimonced  Ihe  study  of 
law  at  Salisbury.  N.  C.  Ill  17S0  he  was  a<lmilled  to  Iho 
bar,  and  rcmovid  in  1788  to  Nashville,  in  what  was  then 
Ihe  wcsleru  district  of  Nnrlli  Carcdiiia,  wilh  Ihe  apjioint- 
ment  of  solicitor  or  public  prosecutor.     Two   years  later 
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Tennessee  became  a  Territory,  and  Jackson  Tfas  appointed 
by  Pies.  AVashington  U.  S.  attorney  for  the  new  district. 
In  1791  he  married  Mrs.  Rachel  Robards  {daughter  of  Col. 
John  Douelson),  whom  he  supposed  to  have  been  divorced 
in  that  year  by  an  aot  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia.  It 
afterwards  appeared  that  the  divorce  had  not  become  legal 
until  17113,  when  it  was  formally  granted  by  a  jury  in  Mer- 
cer ec,  Ky.,  at  the  applieation  ot  the  husband,  who  was  a 
resident  of  that  t^tate,  and  it  was  not  until  Jan..  1794,  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.tckson  were  legally  married  by  a  second 
ceremony  at  Nashville.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  the  facts  of  the  ease  were  so  misrepre- 
sented by  opponents  in  the  political  campaigns  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later  as  to  become  the  basis  of  serious  charges 
against  Jaekson's  morality ;  which,  however,  has  been  sat- 
isfaetorilv  attested  by  abundant  evidence.  Jackson  was 
untiring  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  as  U.  S,  attorney, 
which  demanded  frequent  journeys  through  the  wilderness 
and  exposure  to  Indian  hostilities:  he  acquired  consider- 
able property  in  land,  and  obtained  such  influence  as  to  be 
chosen  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  con- 
stitution of  the  new  State  of  Tennessee  (1796),  and  was 
elected  in  that  year  its  first  representative  in  Congress. 
The  following  year  (1797)  he  was  chosen  to  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate, but  resigned  in  1798  to  accept  a  seat  on  the  bench  of 
ihe  supreme  court  of  Tennessee,  which  he  held  till  1S04. 
He  was  elected  a  major-general  of  the  State  militia  in 
Ism,  and  on  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  (1803)  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  appointment  as  governor 
of  the  new  Territory.  In  1804  he  withdrew  from  poli- 
tics, settled  on  the  plantation  which  he  called  the  "  Her- 
mitage" near  Nashville,  set  up  a  cotton-gin,  formed  a 
partnership,  and  traded  to  New  Orleans,  making  the  voy- 
ages on  flatboats.  Through  his  hot  temper  Jackson  was 
involved  in  several  quarrels  and  '"'affairs  of  honor"  during 
this  period,  in  one  of  which  (1806)  he  was  severely  wounded, 
but  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  opponent,  Mr.  Charles 
Dickinson.  In  180j,  Aaron  Burr  had  visited  Nashville 
and  been  a  guest  of  Jackson,  with  whom  he  corresponded 
on  the  subject  of  a  war  with  Spain,  which  was  anticipated 
and  desired  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the  people  of  the  South- 
west generally.  Burr  repeated  his  visit  in  Sept.,  1806, 
when  he  engaged  in  the  celebrated  combinations  which  led 
to  his  trial  for  treason;  he  was  warmly  received  by  Jack- 
son, at  whose  instance  a  public  ball  was  given  in  his  honor 
at  Nashville,  and  contracted  with  the  latter  for  boats  and 
provisions.  Early  in  1807,  when  Burr  had  been  proclaimed 
a  traitor  by  Pres.  Jefferson,  volunteer  forces  for  the  Federal 
service  were  organized  at  Nashville  under  Jackson's  com- 
manil,  but  his  energy  and  activity  did  not  shield  him  from 
suspicions  of  connivance  in  the  supposed  treason.  He  was 
summoned  to  Richmond  as  a  witness  in  Burr's  trial,  but 
was  not  called  to  the  stand,  probably  because  he  was  out- 
spoken in  his  partisanship.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  with 
Great  Britain  in  1812,  Jackson  tendered  his  services,  and  in 
Jan.,  1813,  embarked  for  New  Orleans  at  the  head  of  the 
Tennessee  contingent.  In  March  he  received  an  order  to 
disband  his  forces,  but  in  September  he  again  took  the  field 
in  the  Creek  war,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  former  part- 
ner. Col.  Coffee,  inflicted  upon  the  Indians  the  memorable 
defeats  at  Talladega.  Emuckfaw,  and  Tallapoosa.  In  May, 
1814,  Jackson,  who  had  now  acquired  anational  reputation, 
was  appointed  a  major-general  of  the  U.  S.  army,  and 
commenced  a  campaign  against  the  British  in  Florida,  con- 
ducted the  defence  of  Mobile  (Sept.  15),  seized  upon  Pen- 
sacola  (Nov.  6),  and  immediately  transported  the  bulk  of 
his  troops  to  New  Orleans,  then  threatened  by  a  powerful 
naval  force.  Martial  law  was  declared  in  Louisiana,  the 
State  militia  was  called  to  arms,  engagements  with  the 
British  were  fought  Dec.  23  and  28,  and  after  reinforcements 
had  been  received  on  both  sides  the  famous  victory  of 
Jan.  8,  1815,  crowned  Jackson's  fame  as  a  soldier,  and 
made  him  the  typical  American  hero  of  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1817-18  he  conducted  the 
first  war  against  the  Seminoles  of  Florida,  during  which 
he  seized  upon  Pcnsacola  and  executed  by  court-martial 
two  British  subjects  (Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister) — acts 
which  might  easily  have  involved  the  V.  S.  in  war  both 
with  Spain  and  Great  Britain.  Fortunately,  the  peril  was 
averted  (1819)  by  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  V .  S..  and 
Jackson,  who  had  escaped  a  trial  for  the  irregularity  of 
his  conduct  only  through  a  division  of  opinion  in  Monroe's 
cabinet,  was  ajtpointed  (1821)  governor  of  the  new  Terri- 
tory. Soon  afterward  he  declined  the  appointment  of 
minister  to  Mexico.  In  1823,  Jackson  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  and  nominated  by  the  Tennessee  legislature 
for  the  Presidency.  This  candidacy,  though  at  first  a 
matter  of  surprise,  and  even  merriment,  speedily  became 
]>0]»ular,  and  in  1824  the  hero  of  New  Orleans  received  the 
largest  popular  vote  among  the  four  candidates,  though 
J.  Q.  Adams  was  elected  by  the  House  of  Representatives 


through  the  influence  of  Henry  Clay.  In  1828,  Jackson 
was  triumphantly  elected  President  over  Adams  after  a 
campaign  of  unequalled  bitterness,  which  may  be  considered 
the  point  of  departure  of  the  modern  Democratic  part  v.  In- 
augurated on  Mar.  4.  1829,  he  at  once  removed  from  office 
all  the  incumbents  belonging  to  the  opposite  party — a  pro- 
cedure new  to  American  politics,  but  which  naturallv  be- 
came a  precedent.  The  tirst  term  of  Jackson  was  cha- 
racterized by  quarrels  between  the  Vice-President,  Cal- 
houn, and  the  secretary  of  state,  Van  Buren.  attended  by 
a  cabinet  crisis  originating  in  scandals  connected  with  the 
name  of  Mrs.  General  Eaton  (wife  of  the  secretary  of  war) ; 
by  the  beginning  of  his  war  upon  the  U.  S.  Bank,  and  by 
his  vigorous  action  against  the  partisans  of  Calhoun,  who 
in  South  Carolina  (1832)  threatened  to  nullify  the  acts  of 
Congress  establishing  a  protective  tariff.  In  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1832,  Jackson  received  219  out  of  288  electoral 
votes,  his  competitor  being  Mr.  Clay,  while  Mr.  Wirt,  on 
an  •'  Anti-Masonic  "  platform,  received  the  vote  of  Vermont 
alone.  In  1833,  President  Jackson  removed  the  govern- 
ment deposits  from  the  V.  S.  Bank,  thereby  incurring  a 
vote  of  censure  from  the  Senate,  which  was,  however,  ex- 
punged four  years  later.  During  this  second  term  of 
office  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  Creeks  were  remov- 
ed, not  without  difficulty,  from  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi  to  the  Indian  Territory;  the  national  debt 
was  extinguished,  Arkansas  and  Michigan  were  admitted 
as  States  into  the  Vuion,  the  Seminole  war  was  renewed, 
the  anti-slavery  agitation  first  acquired  importance,  the 
Mormon  delusion,  which  had  originated  in  1829,  attained 
considerable  proportions  in  Ohio  and  Missouri,  and  the 
country  experienced  (1837)  its  greatest  pecuniary  panic. 
Railroads  with  locomotive  propulsion  were  introduced  into 
America  during  Jackson's  first  term  ( 1829),  and  had  become 
an  important  element  of  national  life  before  the  close  of 
his  second  term.  For  many  reasons,  therefore,  the  ailmln- 
istration  of  Pres.  Jackson  formed  an  era  in  American  his- 
tory, political,  social,  and  industrial.  He  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting the  election  of  his  friend  Van  Buren  as  his  successor, 
retired  from  the  Presidency  JIar.  4,  1837,  and  led  a  tranquil 
life  at  the  Hermitage  until  his  death,  June  8,  1845.  During 
his  closing  years  he  was  a  professed  Christian  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  No  American  of  this  cen- 
tury has  been  the  subject  of  such  opposite  judgments  ;  ho 
was  loved  and  hated  with  equal  vehemence  during  his  life, 
but  at  the  present  (1875)  distance  of  time  from  his  career, 
while  opinions  still  vary  as  to  the  merits  of  most  of  his 
public  acts,  few  of  his  countrymen  will  question  that  he 
was  a  warm-hearted,  brave,  patriotic,  honest,  and  sincere 
man.  If  his  distinguishing  qualities  were  not  such  a?  con- 
stitute statesmanship  in  the  highest  sense,  he  at  least  never 
]>retended  to  otlier  merits  than  such  as  were  written  to  his 
credit  on  the  page  of  American  history — not  attempting  to 
disguise  the  demerits,  which  were  equally  legible.  The 
majority  of  his  countrymen  accepted  and  honored  him  in 
spite  of  all  that  calumny  as  well  as  truth  could  allege 
against  him.  His  faults  may  therefore  be  truly  said  to 
have  been  those  of  his  time;  his  magnificent  virtues  may 
al.^o,  with  the  same  justice,  be  considered  as  typical  of  a 
state  of  society  which  has  nearly  passed  away.  Jackson's 
life  has  been  many  times  written:  by  Eaton  (1824),  Wil- 
liam Cobbett(  1834*),  Amos  Kendall  (l'844),  Jenkins  (i850), 
Headley  (1852),  and  with  great  fulness  and  completeness 
by  James  Parton  (New  York.  3  vols.,  1859  «ey.).  See  also 
Thomas  H.  Benton's  Thirty  Years'  View  (1S54)  for  the  po- 
litical history  of  his  administration.      Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Jackson  (Charles),  LL.D.,b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass., 
May  31.  1775.  son  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Jackson;  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1793:  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Chief- Justice  Parsons,  and,  removing  to  Boston  in  1803,  soon 
attained  an  eminent  position  at  the  bar  ;  was  judge  of  the 
Massachusetts  supreme  court  1813-24.  member  of  the  con- 
stitutionalconvention  in  1820.  and  chairman  of  acommission 
to  codify  the  State  laws  in  1833.  Through  his  labors  sev- 
eral important  reforms  were  introduced  into  Massachusetts 
legislation,  especially  in  reference  to  debit  and  credit.  He 
published  a  treatise  on  Pleadings  and  Practice  in  Utal  Ac- 
tiotis  (1828),  which  is  a  recognized  authority  upon  the  law 
of  property.     D.  at  Boston  Dec.  13,  1855. 

Jackson  (Charles  Davis).  D.  D.,  b.  in  Salem,  Mass., 
Dec.  15.  1811;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1833.  and  at 
Andover  in  1838;  was  for  a  time  professor  in  Lane  Semi- 
nary and  a  teacher  in  Petersburg.  Va.,  and  afterwards  in 
Flushing,  N.  Y.  ;  in  1842  took  priest's  orders  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  ;  has  since  held  the  rectorships  of 
St.  Stephen's,  N.  Y.,  St.  Luke's,  Staton  Island,  and  St. 
Peter's,  Westchester,  N.  Y.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
volumes  of  sermons  and  of  works  on  education.  D.  at 
AVestchester,  N.Y..  June  28,  1871. 

Jackson  (Charles  Thomas),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Plymouth, 
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Mass.,  June  21,  ISOo:  studied  medicine  in  Boston;  took 
part  in  1S27-29  with  Francis  Alger  in  the  geological  sur- 
vey of  Nova  Scotia  ;  studied  medicine  and  geology  in  Eu- 
rope lS29-.'i2,  assisting  in  more  than  200  autopsies  of 
cholera  victims  in  Vienna;  in  1S36  became  State  geologist 
of  Maine  (published  three  annual  reports);  in  ISliT  had  a 
controversy  with  Prof.  Morse  regarding  the  invention  of 
the  telegraph,  to  which  he  had  some  claims  ;  in  Is.'ii)  State 
geologist  of  Rhode  Island  ( 1  vol.  of  reports) ;  in  ISIO  State 
geologist  of  New  Hampshire  (1  report  1S44) ;  was  1S47- 
•t'.l  U.  S.  surveyor  of  mineral  lands  in  Michigan  (report 
ls,)H).  He  has  also  received  numerous  honors  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  ana'Stheties — a  distinction  which  has  found  sev- 
eral other  claimants.  He  has  published  various  chemical 
reports  for  the  U.  S.  patent-ofBce  and  a  Muiiunt  nf  Etkeri- 
znlion  (1861). 

Jackson  fCLAinoRNE  F.),  h.  in  Fleming  co.,  Ky..  Apr. 
4,18117;  removed  in  1822  to  Missouri;  was  a  captain  in 
the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  was  one  year  Speaker  of  the 
House  in  Missouri.  In  1S61  he  was  chosen  governor,  but 
was  deposed  by  the  State  convention  in  the  same  year.  Ho 
became  a  Confederate  general,  and  d.  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
Dec.  6,  1862. 

Jackson  fCoNR.vn  Feger),  b.  in  Pennsylvania;  pre- 
vious to  Istll  was  engaged  in  railroad  business  with  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  R. ;  appointed  colonel  9th 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
and  served  in  McCall's  division  of  Pennsylvania  Reserves 
at  Drancsviile,  Va.,  and  throughout  the  Va.  Peninsula 
campaign  1862;  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
.July,  1862,  and  commanded  a  brigade  at  South  Mountain, 
.'\ntietara,  and  Fredericksburg,  where  he  was  killed.  Bee. 
13,  1862.  G.  C.  SiMMO.NS. 

Jackson  f  IlEN-nY'),  M.  D.,  LIj.D.,  b.  in  Moreton-Homp- 
stead,  Devonshire,  England,  .July  7,  1778;  brought  to  this 
country  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  ago  by  his  brother.  Gov. 
.Tames  Jackson  of  Georgia;  thoroughly  educated  at  the 
Pennsylvania  University  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  first 
took  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  association  with  Dr.  Grimes  of  that  city,  then 
one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  the  U.  S.  From 
this  lucrative  pursuit  he  was  called  to  tho  professorship  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1811. 
Having  more  taste  for  science  than  desire  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  fortune,  he  accepted  the  tendered  position.  When 
William  H.  Crawford  was  sent  minister  to  Franco  in  1814, 
Dr.  Jackson  accompanie<l  him  as  secretary  of  legation. 
This  position  he  accepted,  p.artly  with  a  view  of  recruiting 
his  health,  but  mainly  with  the  view  of  extending  tho  circle 
(if  his  knowledge.  When  Mr.  Crawford  returned  he  re- 
maineil  at  Paris  as  .\merican  vh'tnj^  d'ojfitiyes  until  1818. 
On  his  return  he  resumed  the  duties  of  his  professorship 
with  renewed  energy  and  power  of  usefulness,  hut  from 
domestic  affliction  was  cora]ielled  to  resign  in  1827.  D. 
near  Athens,  Ga.,  in  1840.  A.  H.  Stkphe.vs. 

Jackson  (IlEN-nYR.l.b.  in  Athens.  Ga.,  June  24,  1820; 
was  educated  partly  at  Princeton  and  partly  at  Yale  Col- 
lege. He  entered  the  latter  in  18."!.'),  and  graduated  tliero 
in  1839  with  the  first  honor  of  his  class;  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Georgia  in  1840;  first  o]iened 
an  olTice  in  Columbus,  but  finally  located  in  Savannah  ;  was 
appointed  U.S.  district  attorney  for  the  Slate  in  1841!; 
served  as  colonel  in  the  Mexican  war  in  1846;  after  that 
war  (in  which  he  gained  distinction)  he  was  elevated  to  the 
circuit  court  bench  of  the  State,  which  position  he  held 
18)9-.'):i,  when  he  resigned  it  to  accept  the  appointment  of 
charq^  d'liff'tirt't  to  .\u.-tria.  This  mission  was  raised  to 
the  grade  of  minister  resident  in  18.',4,  and  ho  was  con- 
tinued in  it  until  1858.  It  was  while  ho  hehl  this  position 
the  interesting  'jiinnl  imbroglio  took  ]dace  between  the  .Aus- 
trian empire  and  tho  U.  .S.,  growing  out  of  the  then  late 
Hungarian  war  and  the  Khosta  affair.  His  comluct  in  all 
these  matters  received  the  warmest  approval  by  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington.  Ho,  however,  resigneil  the  posi- 
tion in  1858,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Savannah. 
In  1859  ho  was  employed  liv  the  K.deral  government  au- 
thorities to  prosecute  the  Wanderer,  a  celebrated  slave- 
ship  which  had  recently  lamled  on  the  coast  of  (Jeorgia  a 
cargo  of  Africans.  This  high  duty  ho  performed  with 
unllinching  tidelity  and  distinguished  ability.  In  the 
winter  of  1859  ho  was  tnianioonisly  chosen  chancellor 
of  the  State  University,  but  declined  t.>  accept  it,  ex- 
eept  on  certain  conditions  which  were  not  complied  with. 
Ho  was  a  delegate  to  the  famous  Democratic  I'resiilential 
convention  at  Charleston  in  1860,  aud  though  ho  opposed 
the  extreme  views  of  .Mr.  Viincey,  yet  when  the  delegations 
from  all  the  other  cotton  Stales  withdrew,  he  also  with- 
drew, believing  a  division  of  the  South  under  the  eircum- 
etances  would  he  the  greater  of  two  evils.  He  was  nfter- 
wurds  one  of  tho  Presidential  electors  at  largo  for  the  State 


on  the  Brcckenridge  and  Lane  ticket  put  forth  in  B,altimoro 
after  the  rupture  at  Charleston.  Soon  after  the  passage  of 
the  ordinance  of  secession  by  Georgia  the  governor  was 
authorized  to  appoint  two  mojnr-generals  to  command  the 
military  forces  of  the  State.  The  senior  position  of  these 
commands  was  conferred  on  Col.  Jackson,  and  accepted 
by  him,  but  was  soon  after  resigned  by  him,  with  a  request 
that  it  should  be  conferred  upon  W'illiam  Henry  Walker, 
a  gallant  and  distinguished  ofiicer  of  the  Federal  army 
who  had  resigned  his  position  in  that  army  with  a  deter- 
mination to  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  pcojile  of  his  native 
State  ((Jeorgia),  and  who  was  at  the  time  out  of  service. 
Col.  Jackson's  request  was  comjdied  with.  Upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  provisional  government  at  Montgomery 
for  tho  Confederate  States  (1861)  he  was  tendered  the  office 
of  Confederate  judge  for  the  State  of  (ieorgia.  This  posi- 
tion at  first  he  declined,  but  afterward,  by  earnest  entreaties 
from  all  quarters,  was  induced  to  accept.  He.  however, 
belli  it  for  a  few  months  only,  when  he  entered  the  pro- 
visional army  of  the  Confederate  States  as  brigadier-gene- 
ral, and  was  ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  G.arnett,  then  in 
North-western  Virginia.  Before  reaching  his  appointed 
destination  the  news  of  the  disaster  which  had  liefallen 
th,at  commander  met  him,  with  a  portion  of  (ianiett's 
army  in  rapid  retreat.  By  order  of  Gen.  Lee  he  assumed 
the  command  of  the  shattered  forces  at  Monterey.  With 
these  and  his  own  two  regiments  he  organized  a  force  that 
prevented  any  further  advance  of  the  Federals  from  that 
quarter.  On  Oct.  3  he  was  attacked  by  Gen.  Reynolds  on 
GreenbrierRiver,  but  held  his  position.  For  winter-quarters 
ho  took  position  on  the  Alleghany.  He  was  again  appointed 
by  Gov.  Brown  of  Georgia  major-general,  to  command  a 
division  of  State  troops  called  to  the  field  for  the  defence 
of  the  Georgia  coast.  This  position  he  accepted,  but  in 
doing  it  was  compelled  to  resign  his  commission  in  the 
Confederate  army,  and  after  the  passage  of  the  Confederate 
conscript  law  in  1862  he  resigned  his  commission  ns  major- 
gener.al  of  Stale  forces,  as  by  that  law  most  of  his  forces 
were  transferred  to  other  branches  of  the  service.  He  was 
again  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  assigned  to  duty  in  tho  West.  He  was  under  Hood  in 
his  famous  expedition  to  Tennessee  in  the  fall  of  1864,  and 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battles  of  Franklin  and 
Nashville;  in  tho  latter,  his  entire  command,  thinned  in 
its  ranks  to  only  a  few  hundred,  was  surrounded  and  cap- 
tured on  the  field.  As  a  prisoner  of  war  he  was  first  taken 
to  Johnson's  Island,  then  transferred  to  Fort  Warren,  where 
he  remained  till  tho  close  of  the  terrible  conflict  of  arms. 
Tho  subject  of  this  sketch,  amidst  all  his  various  vocations, 
has  ever  had  a  fondness  for  letters.  Early  in  life  he  was 
a  valued  contributor  to  tho  Orlmi,  the  Aii;iiisln  Mirror,  the 
S'lulhrrn  Qiinrlerli/  Hcririi;  and  other  periodical  publication? 
of  like  character.  A  volume  of  his  poetic  writings  was  pub- 
lished in  1850.  It  was  entitled  Tulhilnh,  nndnlher  Pinms, 
which  met  with  general  popular  favor.  Since  the  war  ho 
has  taken  no  active  part  in  public  affairs,  but  has  confined 
himself  closely  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Savannah, 
and  is  also  at  this  lime  (May,  1875)  president  of  the  Geor- 
gia Historical  Society.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Jackson  (Is.vap  W.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Cornwall,  Orange 
CO..  N.  v.,  in  1804;  graduated  at  .Albany  Academy  in  1824, 
and  from  Union  College  in  1820;  was  nppointcil  tutor  in 
mathematics  at  Union  Cidlege  in  the  samcycar,  and  short- 
ly after  professor.  D.  at  Schenectady  July  28,  1877.  Ho 
was  a  very  successful  teacher,  and  his  mathematical  school- 
books  arc  wiilely  used. 

Jackson  (James),  b.  in  Morcton-IIempstcad,  Devon- 
shire, England,  in  1758,  and  migrated  to  Georgia  in  1772; 
took  an  active  ami  zealous  part  in  the  war  for  independ- 
ence; was  made  brigade-majr)r  in  1778,  and  in  1781  com- 
mantled  the  legionary  corps  of  the  .^tute  of  Georgia.  Upon 
the  evacuation  of  Savannah  by  the  British  (July  12,  1782) 
ho  recoiveil  tho  keys.  In  consideration  of  his  many  gal- 
lant iind  vahnible  services  during  the  war.  the  general  as- 
semldy  of  tho  State  )iundnised  and  ]iresenteil  him  with  a, 
commodious  house  and  lot  in  tho  city  of  Savannah.  After 
tho  war  was  over  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  and 
pursued  it  with  success.  He  was  electecl  a  member  of  Iho 
first  Congress  of  the  U.  S.,  which  assembled  under  the  new 
Cimstitution  in  1789.  He  was  soon  after  chosen  one  of  tho 
Senators  from  Georgia,  which  ])ositiou  ho  held  until  1795, 
and  then  resignecl  upon  tho  passage  of  tho  famous  Vaioo 
bill,  as  it  was  calleii,  l)y  Iho  legislature  of  his  State  :  which 
bill  ho  succeeded  in  getting  condemned  and  finally  repeal- 
ed. In  1798  ho  >vas  elected  governor  of  tho  Stale,  which 
position  he  held  until  1801,  when  ho  was  again  relurneil 
to  the  II.  S.  Senate.  D.  .Mar.  19,  1806,  in  the  lenith  of  his 
power  and  influence.  In  politics  he  was  of  the  .leffersonian 
school,  and  ho  made  an  impress  upon  the  popular  mind  in 
Georgia  of  his  principles  unequalled  by  any  man  of  his  day 
anil  times.  \-  "•  Sti:i-iik\s. 
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Jackson  (James),  b.  in  Jefferson  co.,  Ga.,  1S19  ;  grad- 
uated at  the  State  University  in  1837  ;  studied  law,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1840  j  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
State  senate  in  1842,  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  legis- 
lature 1S45-47;  1849-57  was  on  the  circuit  court  bench  of 
the  State.  This  position  he  resigned  to  become  a  member 
of  the  35th  Congress.  He  was  again  elected  to  the  3Gth 
Congress,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  tlie  House  when  Georgia 
passed  her  ordinance  of  secession  in  ISGl.  Since  the  war 
he  has  taken  no  active  part  in  politics,  but  confined  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  law  at  ilacon,  Ga.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  university  of  the  State. 

A.  11.  Stephens. 
Jackson  (James).  M.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  Oct,  .3,  1777;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1700;  stud- 
ied medicine  in  Europe,  and  began  practice  in  Boston  in 
1800.  lie  was  the  first  physician  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  in  1810  became  a  professor  of  clinical 
medicine  in  the  Massachusetts  Medical  School,  and  in  1812 
professor  of  theory  and  practice.  lie  wrote  On  the  Bru- 
nnnian  S>jstcm  (1809),  On  the  Effects  of  Dentition  (1812), 
Si/llahus  of  Lectures  (1810),  Letters  to  a  Young  Phyaidan 
(1855).  and  several  other  works.  D.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Aug.  27,  1807. 

Jackson  (James  S.),  b.  in  Madison  co.,  Ky. ;  educated 
at  Centre  College;  studied  and  practised  law;  in  the  war 
with  Mexico  he  served  with  a  regiment  of  Kentucky  vol- 
unteers, returned  to  his  native  State  at  its  close,  and  re- 
sumed his  profession;  elected  to  the  37th  Congress,  he  re- 
signed his  seatia  1801,  organized  the  3d  Kentucky  Cavalry 
(Union),  of  which  he  became  colonel,  and  with  whichhowas 
actively  engaged  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1801-02; 
was  nppointod  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  July,  1802, 
and  commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Pcrryville, 
where,  while  endeavoring  to  rally  a  wavering  body  of  his 
command,  he  was  killed,  Oct.  8,  iS02.        G.  C.  Simmons. 

Jackson  (Jonx),  b.  at  Lonsoy,  Yorkshire,  in  168G;  was 
educated  at  Cambridge;  became  rector  of  Ro?sington,  and 
in  1729  master  of  Wigton  Hospital.  His  success  in  ob- 
taining rank  and  dignity  in  the  Euglish  Church  was  seri- 
ously impeded  by  the  Unitarian  (then  called  Arian)  prin- 
ciples which  he  set  forth  in  many  treatises,  and  defended 
against  such  antagonists  as  Warburton,  Whiiton.  audMid- 
dlcton.  He  was  also  distinguished  for  his  writings  against 
the  deists  Collins  and  Tindal.  and  produced  a  valuable 
work  on  biblical  chronology  (1752).     I),  in  1703. 

Jackson  (John),  D.  D.,  b.  at  London  Feb.  22,  1811; 
was  educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  graduating  in 
1833  with  first-class  honors.  In  1830  he  became  head-mas- 
ter of  the  proprietary  grammar  school  at  Islington;  in 
1846  rector  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly;  in  1847  chaplain  to 
the  queen  :  in  1852  canon  of  Bristol;  and  in  1853  bishop 
of  Lincoln.  Dr.  Jackson  was  a  select  preacher  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1845,  1850,  1802,  and  18G0,  and 
delivered  the  Boyle  Lectures  in  1S53.  He  was  promoted  in 
186'.)  to  the  bishopric  of  London. 

Jackson  (John  Da  vies),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  b.  at  Danville, 
Ky..  Dee.  12,  1834;  graduated  from  Centre  College  in  1854; 
received  his  medical  degree  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania 1S57  ;  and  settled  to  practise  in  his  native  place. 
In  the  war  between  the  States  he  served  as  a  surgeon  in 
the  Confederate  army.  His  contributions  to  medical  liter- 
ature are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  leading  medical  jour- 
nals and  in  translations — An  Operative  Manual,  Li'/ation 
of  Arteries,hy  Dr.  L.  H.  Farabeuf  (1874),  Trichiniasismtho 
Journal  of  A.  M.  Science  (1809),  The  Black  Art8  in  Medi- 
cine, Medical  Office  Pujulnije,  Flnatiuf)  Cartihf/e  in  Knee- 
Joint,  Gunshot  iro»Hf/#  in  Bladder,  etc.  J.  M.  ToNER. 

Jackson  (Jonathan),  b.  at  Boston  Juno  4, 1743  ;  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  1701 ;  and  became  a  wealthy 
merchant  at  Newburyport.  Ho  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  in  1775,  as  a  repre- 
sentative in  1777,  a  member  of  Congress  in  1782.  and  State 
senator  in  1789.  He  was  the  author  of  Thnu>/hts  vpon  the 
Political  Situation  of  the  U.S.  (1788).  Three  of  his  sons 
became  men  of  distinction — Charles  (Dr.),  James,  and 
Patrick  T.  (which  sec).     D.  at  Boston  Mar.  5,  1810. 

Jackson  (Xathaniel  J.),  b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass.; 
took  part  in  the  American  civil  war  as  colonel  of  the  1st 
and  Jth  regiments  Maine  volunteers;  appointed  brigadier- 
general  volunteers  Sept.  24,  1802  ;  commanded  a  brigade 
in  the  12th  army  corps  during  the  McClellan  and  Pope 
campaigns  in  Virginia;  was  wounded  at  Gaines's  Mill; 
commanded  1st  division  20th  corps  in  Sherman's  march  to 
the  sea,  and  was  made  brevet  major-general  of  volunteers^ 
Jackson  (Patrick  Tracy),  a  brother  of  Dr.  James 
Jackson,  b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Aug.  14,  1780;  early 
acquired  a  large  fortune  in  the  East  India  trade,  and  with 
F.  C,  Lowell,   his  brother-in-law,  engaged  in   the  cotton 


manufacture,  building  their  first  mill  in  1813  at  Waltham, 
Mass.  In  1821  they  established  what  proved  to  be  the 
germ  of  the  city  of  Lowell.  In  1S37,  after  severe  pecuniary 
losses,  he  removed  to  Lowell,  and  afterwards  to  Somers- 
worth,  N.  H.,  and  was  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  in 
zealous  and  successful  labors  for  the  moral  and  intellectual 
good  of  his  operatives.  D.  at  Bcvcrlv,  Mass.,  Sept.  12, 
1847.  ' 

Jackson  (Robert  M.  S.).  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
distinguished  for  a  knowledge  of  natural  science,  rendered 
great  service  to  the  Pennsylvania  geological  commission, 
and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  nil  the  aspects  of  na- 
ture in  the  Allcghanies,  having  published  a  remarkable 
work  called  The  Mountain,  In  which  he  enunciated  bold  but 
reverent  ideas  in  natural  theology.  Ho  served  in  the 
civil  war  as  medical  inspector  of  the  23d  army  corps  and 
acting  medical  director  of  the  department  of  the  Ohio.  D. 
at  Chattanooga,  Tcnn..  Jan.  28,  1865. 

Jackson  (Samuel).  M.  D.,  b.  in  Philadelphia  Mar.  22, 
1787;  received  his  degree  from  Rutgers  College  in  1812; 
was  1835-03  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  enjoyed  a  wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  physician,  lecturer,  and  medical  writer.  Hie  chief 
work  was  the  Principles  of  Medicine  (1832).  D.  at  Phila- 
delphia Apr.  5,  1872. 

Jackson  (Thomas),  D.  D..  b.  at  "Willowing,  Durham, 
England,  in  1579 ;  was  educated  at  Oxford;  became  presi- 
dent of  Corpus  Christi  College  in  1030,  prebendary  of  Win- 
chester in  1035,  and  dean  of  Peterborough  in  1038.  Dean 
Jackson  was  a  voluminous  and  learned  writer  upon  Angli- 
can theology,  and  ranks  high  in  the  roll  of  the  famous  di- 
vines of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  Com  mentor)/  ou  the 
Apostles'  Creed  is  still  highly  valued,  and  his  whole  works 
were  republished  at  Oxford  in  1844  (12  vols.).    D.  in  1040. 

Jackson  (Thomas),  D.  D.,  h.  at  Sancton,  Yorkshire, 
Dec.  12,  17o3;  wag  editor  of  The  Wcslct/an  Magazine  for 
twenty  years;  then  theological  tutor  in  the  Wesleyan  col- 
lege at  Ricdimond,  being  twice  the  president  of  the  Wes- 
leyan conference.  His  works  are  standard  among  Meth- 
odists, The  Listitutioiis  of  Christianit}/  (3  vols.).  Life  of 
Charles  Wesley,  and  The  Centenary  of  Methodism  being 
among  them.     D.  at  Richmond  Mar.  11,  1873. 

Jackson  (Thomas),  M.  A.,  b.  at  Preston.  England,  in 
1812;  gra<luatcd  at  St.  JIary's  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1834;  took 
holy  orders,  and  after  holding  several  parochial  iippoint- 
ments  became  principal  of  the  Normal  College  at  Battersca 
and  canon  of  St,  Paul's.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  bi.shop 
of  New  Zealand,  and  went  thither,  but  returned  without 
having  been  consecrated,  in  consequence  of  difficulties  with 
Bishop  Selwyn.  Being  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary, 
Stoke  Newington  (a  district  of  London),  be  has  built  up 
there  one  of  the  most  splendid  churches  in  the  British  me- 
tropolis. His  educational  publications  have  been  numerous 
and  valuable. 

Jackson  (Thomas  Jonathan),  ("Stonewall"),  b.  at 
Clarksburg,  Harrison  co.,  West  Va.,  Jan.  21.  1824.  At- 
tracted toward  the  profession  of  arms,  young  Jackson 
walked  from  the  mountains  of  Virginia  to  Washington, 
invoked  the  aid  of  his  Congressman,  and  got  the  appoint- 
ment of  cadet  at  the  l'.  S.  Military  Acaileniy  at  West 
Point,  where  he  was  entered  in  the  summer  of  1842,  and 
was  graduated  in  18-JO.  Attached  to  the  army  as  brevet 
second  lieutenant  of  the  1st  Artillery,  his  first  service  was 
as  a  subaltern  with  Magruder's  battery  of  light  artillery. 
Present  at  the  reduction  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  noticed  for  gal- 
lantry in  the  battles  of  Ccrro  Gordo.  Contreras,  Molino  del 
Roy.  Chapultepec.  and  the  assault  and  capture  of  the  city 
of  Mexico,  he  received  the  brevets  of  captain  for  conduct 
at  Controras  and  Churubusco,  and  of  major  for  the  storm- 
iug  of  Chapultepec.  Meanwhile,  he  had  been  advanced  by 
regular  promotion  to  be  first  lieutenant  on  the  20th  of  Aug., 
1S47.  After  the  war,  on  the  20th  of  Feb..  1852,  he  resigned 
from  the  regular  army,  having  been  previously  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  and  ar- 
tillery instructor  at  the  A'irginia  State  Military  Institute  at 
Lexington,  Rockbridge  co.,  Va.,  a  position  which  he  still 
fiIlod(Apr.  17.  1801)  When  Virginia  declared  for  secession, 
and  in  which  he  was  chiefly  notable  for  intense  religious  sen- 
timent, coupled  with  personal  eccentricities.  But  Letcher, 
governor  of  Virginia,  a  resident  of  Lexington,  had  no- 
ticed somewhat  of  the  merits  of  the  eccentric  professor, 
and  making  him  colonel  placed  him  in  command  of  a  force 
sent  to  seize  and  occupy  the  U.  S.  arsenal  at  Harper's  Fer- 
ry— which  Jackson  accomplished  on  Jlay  3,  1801.  Relieved 
by  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  (May  23),  he  fell  in  command  of  the 
brigade  of  ^' alley  Virginians,  wliom  he  moul'led  into  that 
redoubtable  corps,  baptized  at  the  first  Manassas,  and  ever 
after  famous,  as  the  "  Stonewall  brigade."  In  his  very 
first  detached  service  the  martial  character  of  the  man  be- 
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came  a|i|)arent  in  the  affair  at  Falling  Waters.     The  junc- 
tion of  the  forces  of  Johnston  and  Beauregard  having  taken 
place  in  the  rear  of  Bull  Run.  Jackson,  previously  made  a 
hrigadier-gcneral,  came  prominently  into  public  view  with 
the  battle  of  Jlnn.assas,  where  he  acquired  the  sobriquet  of 
"Stonewall."'     Made  a  major-general  (.September,    IxCl). 
ho  was  soon  placed  in  command  of  the  Confederate  forces 
in  the  loner  Shenandoah  Valley,  then  menaced  with  occu- 
pation hy  a  Federal  army.     .Some  apparently  profitless,  if 
not  eccentric,  marches  and  movements  in  that  quarter  dur- 
ing the  next  five  months  brought  no  material  military  re- 
sults, but  severely  testing  the  mettle  of  his  troops,  some- 
what   impaired    his    popularity   with    them.      Confronted 
finally,  early  in  March,  at  Winchester,  with  a  largely  su- 
perior Union  force,  Jackson  fell  back  with  his  small  corps 
(litfM)   men  tif  all  arms,  with   18  guns)  towards  Staunton, 
pursued  as  fur  as  .'^trasburg.    As  his  adversary  retrograded 
in  turn,  the  Confederate  general  swiftly  took  the  oflensivo 
and  fought  the  battle  of    Kernslown  "(Mar.  23.  l,'iC2)  in 
characteristic  fashion,  after  a  forced  march  the  same  day  of 
from  14  to  23  miles.     Worsted,  however,  in  this  action,  ho 
was  forced  to  retire  up  the  \'allcy  again  to  a  position  of 
observation  near  .«wift  Run  Gap  in  the  Blno  Ridge,  on  the 
S.  fork  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  about  the  9th  of  April. 
Meanwhile,  a  fresh  adversary,  (len.  Milroy.  was  marching 
across  the  mountains  from  the  West  to  unite  with  Banks, 
then  at  Harrisonburg,  and  Jackson's  situation  was  critical. 
Reinforcements,  however,  under  Ewell,  were  approaching, 
and  anolher  Confederate  force  under  Gen.  Edward  Johnson 
was  at  Bufl'alo  Gap,  just  W.  of  Staunton.    Giving  orders  to 
Ewell  to  hold  Banks  in  check  while  he,  forming  a  junction  : 
with  Johnson,  should   take  the  offensive  against  Milroy, 
Jackson  encountered  and  defeated  that  officer  in  a  severe 
action  of  four  hours  at  McDowell  (.May  8,  ISC2),  forcing 
him  to  retreat  with  heavy  loss  in  su])plies.    This  achieved,  } 
Jackson,    retracing    his   steps,    effected    a  junction    with 
Ewell,  and  throwing  himself  into  the  Lur.ay  Valley,  by  a 
forced   march   diiy  and    night   stole    upon   the  flank   and  ' 
rear  of  Gen.  Banks,  capturing  detached  bodies  of  Union 
troops,  artillery,  and  wagon-trains  at  Winchester,  where 
some  sharp  fighting  ensued,  with  the  result  that  Banks  re-  ! 
treated  precijiitatcly  across  the   Potomac  into  Maryland.  ' 
This  brought  the  immecliate  concentration  of  several  strong 
Fecleral  columns  from  diflcrent  quarters  in  the  upper  She- 
naniloali  \'alley  upon  .Jackson's   rear  for  his  destruction,   i 
Thus  menaced,  detaching  Ewell  to  meet  Fremont  approach-  [ 
ing  from  the  X.  E.,  with  his  own  division  Jackson  took  po- 
sition about  the  1st  of  June  to  observe  Gen.  Shields's  force,  , 
diverted  from  McDowell's  corps  at  Fredericksburg,  and  then  j 
inthel.uray  Valley.  Encumbered  at  the  time  with  2.'!00  pris- 
oners and  more  than  9000  stands  of  captured  arms,  with 
other  valuable  stores,  but  never  embarrassed  by  obstacles 
nor  losing  opportunities  for  strokes,  he  promptly  threaded 
the  Luray  Valley  to  the  White   House,  burned  the  bridge 
tliere,  crossed  over  to  the  main  valley,  and  passing  around  ! 
Shiclils  took  position  near  Ewell  nt  Port  Republic,  equidis-   | 
tant  between  Shields  and  Banks.   (Jn  the  Sth  of  June,  Ewell  ', 
became  engaged  with  anil  beat  the  latter  at  Cross  Keys, 
and  on  the  9lh,  Shiebls  having  advanced  to  Port  Repiib-  ' 
lie,  Jackson,  after  a  sharp,  well-contested  action,  defeated  ' 
him,  iuHicling  the  loss  of  seven  guns  with  other  casual-  [ 
ties.       In    this   campaign    was    made    manifest   his    high 
rare  talent  fur  the  busine.'^s  of  war.     Here  he  gave  (o  a  ' 
comparatively  petty  f<irce  that  astonishing  mobility  which 
enabled  him  to  deliver  so   many  opportune    blows,  with  ; 
the  effect  to  neutralize  an  aggregate  of  nearly  70,000  Fed-  ' 
cral   soldiers,  with  a  highly  a.lvcrsc   influence  upon   Mc- 
Clellan's  general  plan  of  campaign,  added  to  the  gravest  ap- 
prehension e.\cited  at  Washington  ami  throughout  the  whole 
I'nion  for  the  safety  of  the  national  capital.     Fresh  from 
such  successes,  Jackson  was  now  called  to  add  his  corps  to  | 
the  main  Confederate  army  at  the  moment  crowded   back 
upon  liichmonrl.     Then  was  made  that  notable  flank  move-  ] 
nunt  which  ended  in  the  decisive  stroke  upon  .McClellan's 
right  at  C'old  Harbor  (June  2",  I  «82),  a  movement  executed 
underorders,  hut  in  its  manner  ,laeksoirs  own.     Gen.  Po])o 
having  been  called  from  the  West  and  placed  in  eominand  of 
a  large  force, which  he  puslicd  along  the  Pieilmont  ri'gion  to 
the  Rapidan,  while  .MeClellan  still  threatened    Richmoml 
from  .lames  River, .lackson  was  detaehe<l  by  Eeo  to  confront 
the  fresh  menace  with  three  divisions.    Always  bent  on  the 
offensive,  .lai-ksim   immediately  resolvcrl  nprui  attack,  and 
encountered  Pope's  advance  corps  on  the  afternoon  of  Aug. 
9,  within  li  or  S  milesof  Culpeper  Court-house.     In  this  ac-  ' 
fion  of  Cedar  Run  he  was  victor  nt  all  |)oinls.     Gen.  Leo 
deciding  to  take  the  ofl'ensive  in  the  same  direction,  ,Iaek- 
srin  was  charged  with  the  leail  in  the  operation,  which,  im- 
pressed with  his  genius,  resulted  in  tuie  of  the  most  bril- 
liant  feats  of  the   war,  and  he  was  the  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  actions  of  .\ug.   29  .'ill,    1HI')2.      In   the  invasion  of    I 
Maryland  that  followed,  his  troops  led  the  van  to  Frederick.  | 


Here  ho  was  detaclied  for  a  special  operation  executed  in 
his  habitual  manner,  s(»  that  he  was  soon  able  to  announce 
to  his  superior  that  the  fortified  position  at  Harper's  Ferry 
I  had  been  surrendered  into  his  hantls,  *■  with  11,000  men,  an 
equal  number  of  small-arms,  T.'i  pieces  of  artillery,  and  200 
j  wagons,"  with  large  stiires  of  camp  and  garrison  equipage. 
I   But  this  success  was  dearly  gained,  for  it  entailed  the  in- 
,  opjtortune  absence  of  two-thirds  of  Lee's  best  troops  so  much 
j  longer  than  was  anticigiated.  that,  thrown  meanwhile  upon 
the  defensive,  his  offensive  jdan  of  campaign  was  virtualiy 
foiled,  while    his  adversary   was  enableil  to  assemble  his 
strength,  and  force  battle  at  .■\ntietam  with  the  Confede- 
rates unready,  and  therefore  unable  to  push  to  a  decisive 
I  close  the  advautago  which  they  had  gained  at  the  end  of  that 
i   day,  and  their  subsequent  enforced  retreat  before  their  re- 
inforced enemy.    In  that  action,  however,  Jackson  waspres- 
j  ent  with  two  of  his  divisions,  and  his  part  of  the  field,  the 
I  Confederate  left  near  the  Dunkers'  church,  was  deeply  im- 
j  pressed  with  bis  peculiar  gift  to  develop  the  utmost  fighting 
i  jiower  of  men,  lioth  offensively  and  defensively.     In  Burn- 
side's  att.ack  on  Lee  at  Fredericksburg  (Dec.  llj  1S02),  Jack- 
I  son  held  the  Confederate  right,  with  no  marked  opportu- 
f  nity  for  the  ilisphiy  of  bis  always  ripening  cajtacify  for  war. 
!  When,  on  the  eve  of  the  operations  thai  ended  at'Chancel- 
lorsville.    Gen.   Hooker    made  the   strong  feint  (Apr.    2S, 
IS6.3)  of  passing  the  Rappahannock  below  Fredericksburg, 
the  movement  was  confronted  by  .lackson.  hut  as  there 
was  no  prompt  advance,  Lee,  forecasting   Hooker's    real 
plan,  detached  Jackson  the  next  night  with  three  divis- 
ions in  the   direction  of   Chanccllorsville.     In  movement 
by  midnight  he  found  Hooker  in  a  strongly  fortified  po- 
sition.   At  Jackson's  own  suggestion,  he  was  now  entrusted 
with  his  last  flank  operation — a  swift  march  around,  and 
descent  upon,  the  Union   right   and  rear.     Executing  the 
operation  in  his  habitual  manner,  he  fell  suddenly  ni>on  the 
11th  Federal  corps  on  the  afternoon  of  May  2.  and  completely 
routed  it.     Pressing  the  ailvanlage  as  fast  as  the  nature  of 
the  densely  wooded  country  would  admit,  in  his  martial 
ardor  he  was  carried  farin  advance  of  his  men,  until  urged 
by  his  staff  to  return.     Doing  so,  after  nightfall,  he  and  his 
suite,  mistaken  for  Federal  cavalry,  received   the  fire  of 
several  Confederate  regiments,  and  Jackson  fell  with  three 
wounds,  one  ball  having  sh.attcred  his  left  arm  two  inchrs 
below  the  shoulder,  another  passing  through  the  same  arm 
below  the  elbow,  and   the  other  entering  (he  palm  of  his 
right  hand;  several  of  his  suite  were  killed  outright,  and 
several  wounded.     These  volleys  drew  an   immediate  an- 
swer from  a  Federal  force  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  sliarj)  con- 
flict was  engaged,  in  the  course  of  which  the  latter  charged 
over  the  very  body  of  the   Confederate  leader.     Jackson 
recovered,  however,  in  a  counter-charge,  was  carried  off 
the  field  on  a  litter  under  a  terrible  fire,  from  which  one  of 
the  litter-bearers  was  slain,  and  by  the  fall  of  the  litter 
Jackson  was  grievously  contused.     Meanwhile,  his  charge 
to  the  surgeon  in  atlcndanee  was,  •'  Do  not  tell  the  troops 
I  am  wounded."     The  doubly  wounded  arm  having  been 
amputated,  he  was  left  serene,  cheerful,  and  hopeful,  talk- 
ing freely  of  the  battles,  of  the  bravery  and  deserts  of  his 
subordinates,  and  of  his  obi  "  Stonewall    brigade."      But 
pneumonia  supervened,  and  in  his  weakened  state  from 
great  loss  of  blood.  Jackson  died  (.May  10,  ISfiS).     An  in- 
comparable lieutenant,  sure  to  execute  any  operation  en- 
trusled  to   him   with   marvellous  precision,  judgment,  and 
courage,  all  his  indi\'idual  eamftaigns  and  cimibafs  bore  the 
stamp  of  a  masterly  capacity  for  war.     The  more  his  ope- 
rations in  the  Slienaniloah  \'alley  in  the  spring,  summer, 
and  fall  of  1S(!2  arc  studied,  the  more  striking  must  the 
merits  of  this  almost  uniforndy  successful  soldier  appear, 
with  all  his  intense  perception  of  the  value  as  well  as  right 
method  of  the  artit-p  dr/niHiri',  of  which  .lacksou  may  in- 
deed bo  rightly  regarded  as  the  very  incarnation. 

TnoMAS  JoitnAN. 
Jficksoil  fWiT.l.lAM'l.  b.  in  Cumberlanil  eo..  Eng.,  ."Mar. 
0,  17.'»9:  came  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  boyhood;  was  liber- 
ally educated,  and  served  creditably  in  the  lievolution.  at- 
taining the  rank  of  major  as  aide-de-camp  to  Washington. 
In  1781  ho  wa.«  secretary  to  Laurens  in  hi.s  mission  to 
France;  in  1782-S:!  assistant  secretary  of  war;  in  1787 
secretary  to  the  U.  P.  constitutional  convention;  private 
setrretary  to  AVasbington  during  his  first  presidency  ;  sur- 
veyrn-  of  Ihe  port  of  I'hilailelpbia  1790-lSOI,  and  secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati  from  1800  until  liis  death, 
which  occurred  at  Philadelphia  Dec.  17,  1S2S.  He  pro- 
nounced the  funeral  oration  upon  Washington  nt  Philadel- 
phia, where  in  INOI  be  started  ono  of  the  first  daily  papers 
in  Ameri<-a,  T/u    /'niilintl  tnut  f'ltmmcfciui  Ilri/intrr. 

JncliNon   lirook  Plantation,  tp.  of  Wn>hiDgton 

CO.,  Me.      Pop.  200. 

Jack'.sonburg,  post-r.  of  Jackson  (p.,  Wayno  co.,  In<l. 
Pop.  109. 
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Jacksonburg,  post-v.  of  Wayne  tp.,  Butler  co.,  0. 

Pop.  127. 

Jackson  Centre,  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Shelby  co., 
0.     Pop.  60. 

Jackson  Court-house,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jackson  co., 
y\'.  Va.  It  is  calk'd  Riplev  also,  and  is  16  milea  from 
Ripley  Landing  on  the  Ohio  River. 

Jackson  Creek,  tp.  of  Clarke  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  393. 

Jack''sonport,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jackson  co..  Ark.,  SO 
miles  N.  E.  of  Littlo  Rock,  at  the  junction  of  White  and 
Black  rivers,  and  within  2  miles  of  the  Cairo  and  Fulton 
R.  R.  It  has  a  newspaper,  5  churehep.  free  and  select 
schools.  Knights  of  Pythias,  Knights  of  the  Silver  Ring, 
Olid  Fellows,  and  Masonic  lodges,  and  a  $40,000  court- 
hou:?e.  Cotton  is  extensively  shipped  from  this  point. 
Pop.  7G9.  John  P.  Fagin,  Ed.  *'  Statesman." 

Jacksonport,  tp.  and  post-r.  of  Door  co.,  Wis.,  on 

Lake  Michigan.      Pop.  139. 

Jackson's  Hill,  post-tp.  of  Davidson  co.,  N.  C.  P.  637. 

Jackson  Springs,  tp.  of  Moore  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  537. 

Jack'sonville,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Calhoun  co., 
Ala.,  on  the  Selma  Rome  and  Dalton  R.  R.  It  contains  1 
newspaper,  a  male  college,  a  female  school,  fine  waterworks, 
1  mill,  an  extensive  tannery,  2  hotels,  a  livery  stable,  a 
number  of  stores,  etc.  It  has  a  good  trade  with  the  sur- 
rounding valleys,  beautiful  mountain  scenerv,  and  a  de- 
lightfulclimate.     Pop.  of  v.  9jS;  of  tp.  1S49'. 

I.  F.  &  L.  W.  Grant,  Eds.  "  Repi'blican." 

Jacksonville,  city,  cap,  of  Duval  co.,  Fla.,  on  the 
river  St.  Johns,  25  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  is  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Jacksonville  Pensacola  and  Mobile  R.  R. 
It  ships  annually  some  50.000,000  feet  of  lumber,  besides 
naval  istores,  cotton,  and  other  commodities,  and  is  the  cen- 
tre of  business  and  travel  for  this  section  of  the  State, 
many  thousands  of  tourists  and  others  arriving  hero  yearly 
by  rail  and  river.  It  has  a  savings  bank,  2  private  bank- 
ing-houses, 1  seniiweckly,  I  triweekly,  and  2  weekly  news- 
]tapers,  good  graded  schools,  a  hospital,  10  churches,  a 
Roman  Catholic  academy  for  ladies,  etc.  It  is  well  laid 
out.  and  is  a  very  popular  resort  for  invalids  and  pleasure- 
seekers.  Pop.  G912,  very  largely  increased  since  the  U.  S. 
census.  N.  K.  Sawyer,  En.  '^  Union." 

Jacksonville,  post-v.  of  Telfair  co.,  Ga.,  IS  miles 
from  McVille,  a  station  on  tho  Macon  and  Brunswick  R.  R. 
Pop.  40. 

Jacksonville,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Morgan  co.,  Dl., 
is  favorably  situated  in  Central  Illinois  in  tho  midst  of  a 
fertile  prairie,  near  Mauvaiseterre  Creek,  an  aflSuent  of  the 
Illinois  River,  30  miles  W.  of  Springfield,  and  at  tho  inter- 
section of  tho  Jacksonville  division  of  tho  Chicago  and 
Alton  with  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western,  the  Peoria 
Pekin  and  Jacksonville,  and  the  Jacksonville  North-west- 
ern and  South-eastern  R.  Rs.  The  streets  are  wide  and 
adorned  with  shade  trees,  cars  run  on  the  principal  ave- 
nues, and  the  city  is  provided  with  gas  and  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  waterworks  and  sewerage,  all  tho  city  improvements 
being  of  a  substantial  character.  It  has  a  fine  court-house, 
opera-house,  2  national  banks,  2  private  banks,  a  savings 
bank,  3  hotels,  and  22  churches,  the  architecture  of  which 
is  generally  rich.  It  is  known  as  "the  Athens  of  the 
West,"  and  well  sustains  tho  title,  having  State  institutions 
for  the  insane,  deaf  and  dumb,  feeble-minded  children,  and 
the  blind;  of  incorporated  institutions,  the  Illinois  Col- 
lege (Congregational).  Illinois  Female  College  (Methodist), 
Jacksonville  Female  Academy,  Young  Ladies'  Athenaeum, 
Illinois  Conservatory  of  Jlusic,  and  acombined  academy  and 
business  college;  of  private  institutions,  the  Lutheran  or- 
phan asylum,  a  retreat  for  tho  insane,  and  a  surgical  in- 
firmary; and  1  high  school.  7  public  schools,  1  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  school,  a  free  reading-room,  and  public 
library  of  IGOO  volumes,  all  in  separate,  well-appointed 
buildings.  Its  manufacturing  interests  are  rapidly  devel- 
oping, there  being  4  flour-mills,  woollen-factory,  carworks, 
several  foundries  and  machine-shop?,  carriage-factories, 
planing-raills,  soap-factories,  and  gasworks.  It  has  1  daily 
and  3  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  of  city.  9203  ;  of  tp.  3890. 
L.  B.  Glovkr,  Ed.  "Daily  Journal." 

Jacksonville,  post-tp.  of  Chickasaw  co.,  la.    Pop.  S28. 

Jacksonville,  post-v.  (P.  0.  name  of  Onslow  Court- 
HorsE)  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Onslow  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  of  v.  60; 
of  tp.  llOtj. 

Jacksonville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jackson  co..  Or.,  on 
Rogue  River,  in  a  good  agricultural  and  mining  region, 
has  1  bank,  2  churches.  2  hotels,  a  public  school,  2  news- 
piipers.  H.  Kelly,  Ed.  "  Ohegos  Sentinel." 

Jacksonville,  a  v.  of  Young  tp.,  Indiana  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  141. 


Jacksonville,  post-v.  of  Cherokee  co.,  Tex.,  on  the 
International  and  Great  Northern  R.  R.,  2S  miles  N.  E.  of 
Palestine.     It  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Jacksonville,  post-v.  of  Whitingham  tp.,  Windham 
CO.,  Vt.,  25  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Brattleboro',  has  manufactures 
of  leather,  etc. 

Jacksonville,  or  Floyd  Court- Honse,  post-v., 
cap.  of  Floyd  co..  Va..  22  miles  S.  of  the  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee R.  R.,  has  2  churches.  6  stores.  3  hotels.  1  foundry, 
1  weekly  newspaper,  and  a  graded  school.  Pop.  321 :  of 
tp.  277.3.  John  Sower,  Ed.  "Floyd  Reporter." 

Jack's  Springs,  tp.  of  Escambia  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  196. 

Jack's  Valley,  tp.  of  Douglas  co..  Xev.     Pop.  140. 

Jack  Tree,  the  Artocarpus  intef/n'/'ih'a,  a  tree  which 
originated  in  the  East  Indies,  and  is  now  naturalized 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  tropical  world.  It  produces 
abundantly  a  fruit  resembling,  but  much  hirger  than,  the 
bread-fruit,  to  which  it  is  very  nearly  related.  Though 
its  taste  is  far  from  being  pleasant,  thousands  of  the  lower 
classes  of  India  eat  it  as  food.  Its  wood  is  excellent  for 
many  uses,  and  is  extensively  employed  in  Europe  for  in- 
laying, carving,  and  fancy  joinery.    (See  Artocabpace.e.) 

Jacme  (Jayme  or  Jaume)  En  I.,  king  of  Aragon 
and  count  of  Barcelona,  b.  in  120"  or  1208  at  Montpellier, 
then  belonging  to  the  counts  of  Barcelona,  and  d.  at  Xa- 
tiva  in  1276.  To  his  inherited  states  he  added  by  conquest 
the  Moorish  kingdoms  of  Majorca.  Valencia,  and  Murcia, 
and  he  imposed  tribute  on  those  of  Grenada,  Tunis,  and 
Tlemcen.  Hence  he  is  generally  styled  the  Conqueror. 
The  title  en  corresponds  in  signification  to  the  more  mod- 
ern doily  and  though  its  origin  is  not  clear,  it  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Latin  sEN/or,  as  in  the  Castilian  scrior. 
The  life  and  exploits  of  En  Jacme  arc  recorded  in  the  cu- 
rious Libre  deh  Fcyta  esderenr/Kts  en  In  rida  del  malt  alt 
Sent/or  Rcy  En  Jacme  lo  conqueridor.  This  work  is  pro- 
fessedly autobiographic,  though  its  authenticity  is  dis- 
puted ;  but  there  exists  a  manuscript  copy  of  it  of  the  year 
1343,  and  it  is  probably  as  trustworthy  as  any  of  the  me- 
diieval  annals.  It  is,  both  historically  and  j)hilolo2:ically, 
among  the  most  valuable  and  attractive  of  the  old  Hispanic 
chronicles.  The  portion  of  it  which  describes  the  conquest 
of  Valencia  was  printed  in  1515  in  the  Aurenm  opnt  Priri- 
lefjiorum  Rcqni  Vnlentifi,  and  the  entire  work  in  ^^^7.  A 
beautiful  edition  is  now  in  course  of  publication  at  Barce- 
lona in  the  Bihlloteca  Catalana.  A  Castilian  translation 
by  Flotato  and  BofaruU  appeared  at  Barcelona  in  1848. 
(See  article  Catalan  Langtage  and  Literature,  in  Ap- 
pendix.) George  P.  Marsh. 

Jacme  (or  Jaymel  II,,  called  the  Jtst.  king  of  Ara- 
gon and  count  of  Barcelona,  b.  about  1250,  was  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  and  second  son  of  Pedro  III.,  on  whose 
death,  in  Nov.,  1285,  he  became  king  of  Sicily,  and  on  tho 
death  of  his  brother.  Alfonso  III.,  in  June.  1201,  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne  of  Aragon,  leaving  the  government  of 
Sicily  to  his  brother  Frederic.  He  maintained  wars  with 
Naples,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  (conquering  the  islands  of  Sardinia 
and  Corsica),  as  well  as  with  the  Moors  of  Granada  and 
Tripoli:  founded  the  University  of  L€rida ;  expelled  the 
Knights  Templar  from  the  kingdom;  and  d.  at  Barcelona 
in  1327,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son,  Alfonso  IV. 

Jac'mel,  or  Jacquemel,  a  port  and  city  of  Hayti, 
on  the  S.  coast,  30  miles  S.  AV.  of  Port-au-Prince,  at  the 
bead  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  The  city  is  ill  built  and 
unhealthy,  but  tho  harbor  is  deep  and  commodious.  Com- 
merce with  the  V.  S.  has  been  carried  on  for  some  years, 
and  it  is  a  ]»ort  of  call  for  mail-steamers.    Pop.  about  fiOOO. 

Ja'cob,  or  Israel,  in  biblical  history  the  immediate 
ancestor  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  being  the  son  of  Isaac, 
grandson  of  Abraham,  and  father  of  the  twelve  patriarchs 
from  whom  the  tribes  of  Israel  deduced  their  origin.  The 
place  of  Jacob's  birth  cannot  bo  ascertained  from  the  nar- 
rative in  Gen.  xxv.,  except  that  it  was  in  the  Ner/eb  or 
"south  country"  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  probably  near  the 
well  Lahai-roi  (verse  11),  which  site  has  not  been  identi- 
fied by  modern  travellers.  In  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
with  his  twin-brother  Esau  about  the  supremacy  in  the 
household,  Jacob  was  sent  in  his  early  manhood  by  his 
parents  to  his  uncle  Laban,  at  Haran  in  Pad  an  a  ram  (a 
region  variously  located  by  some  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, by  others  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus),  where 
he  married  his  cousins  Leah  and  Rachel,  and  resided  twenty 
years,  becoming  wealthy  in  flocks  and  herds.  Jacob  then 
returned  to  Canaan  with  his  family  and  his  riches,  not 
without  a  serious  controversy  with  Laban.  Arriving  near 
home,  he  became  reconciled  with  his  brother  Esau  in  a 
dramatic  personal  interview.  Both  on  his  journey  to  Haran 
and  on  his  return  Jacob  had  had  virions  (Gen.  xxviii.  and 
xxxii.)  in  which  the  greatness  of  his  d*^scendants  was-  di- 
vinely  announced  to  him,  and   the    later   sanctuaries   at 
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Bethel  and  Penuel  commemorated  these  events.  Jacob's 
old  a^e  was  embittered  by  the  conduct  of  his  sons,  who 
sold  his  favorite,  Joseph,  as  a  shne  to  the  Midiiiuitei",  who 
took  him  to  Egypt.  Many  years  later,  when  Joseph  had 
become  viceroy  of  Egypt  (lien.  .\li.),  the  whole  family  of 
Jacob,  after  a  wonderful  scries  of  events,  recorded  in  the 
last  ten  chajilers  of  Genesis,  was  established  in  Egypt, 
where  the  patriarch  died  seventeen  years  later  at  the  iige 
of  U7  years.  On  his  deathbed  he  )ironounced  a  blessing 
upon  each  of  his  sons  ^Gen.  .\lix.).  and  commanded  tbem 
to  bury  him  with  his  fathers  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  in 
the  land  of  Tanaan,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The 
locality  of  this  cave  has  been  much  disputed ;  the 
present  text  of  Genesis  assigns  it  to  Hebron,  in  Southern 
Canaan,  but  as  this  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  route 
taken  by  the  funeral  procession  in  crossing  the  Jordan 
(Gen.  1.  11)  and  with  the  express  language  of  the  martyr 
Stc|dien  (Acts  vii.  161,  placing  the  tomb  of  the  patriarchs 
at  Shcchem  or  .Sychem,  it  has  been  concluded  by  some  ex- 
positors that  Ilihinn  is  a  gloss  which  has  erroneously  crept 
into  the  text  of  Genesis.  The  chronology  of  Jacob's  life 
is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  biblical  criti- 
cism. Kitto  and  others  dale  his  birth  about  n. c.  l!)8,i,  and 
his  death  B.  r.  1857.  (See  Ewald's  Hitlorij  o/  hrnel.  trans- 
lated li  V  Martineau,  vol.  i.,  and  Dean  Stanley's  Jrmish  Cli  iirch, 
vol.  i.)"  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Jacob  (Bibliophile).    See  Lacroix  (Pall). 

Jacob  (John).  Gkxeral,  b.  at  Woolavington,  near 
Bridgewator.  England,  in  Jan.,  1812:  was  distinguished 
for  his  gallantry  in  India  as  commander  of  the  Scinde 
cavalry,  for  the  influence  he  acquired  over  the  natives  of 
the  X.  \y.  frontier,  whom  he  prevented  from  joining  the 
mutiny  of  1857,  and  for  the  invention  of  the  Jacob  rifle,  a 
very  popular  cavalry  arm  in  India,  where  it  is  the  rival  of 
the  Enfield.  D.  at  Jacobabad,  a  town  founded  by  him  in 
Scinde.  Dec.  5,  1S;')S.  His  Vifim  and  Opiniuna  on  Indian 
subjects  were  published  after  his  death. 

Jacob  de  Voragine,  b.  at  Viraggio,  near  Genoa,  in 

12:'.ll;  was  archbishop  of  Genoa  in  1292,  and  d.  there  in 
12y8.  He  was  the  author  of  the  very  famous  Lcrienda 
Aitrea,  or  Golden  Lfifctid,  a  collection  of  fanciful  and  fab- 
ulous lives  of  saints,  widely  read  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Jacob  of  Edessa,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Syrian 
theologians,  flourisheil  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. About  651  A.  n.  he  became  bishop  of  Edessa,  and 
devoted  himself  to  sacred  and  classical  studies.  His  an- 
notations upon  the  .Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
of  which  some  fragments  are  extant,  are  considered  valu- 
able, while  his  translations  of  Greek  works  into  Syriac  pro- 
cured him  the  honorable  title  of  '■  interpreter  of  the  books." 
1).  June  5,  70S. 

Jacob  of  Hungary,  called  the  Master,  was  a  relig- 
ious fanatic  who  played  an  important  part  in  Frencli  his- 
tory in  the  time  of  the  seventh  Crusade.  In  his  youth  ho 
was  reported  to  have  been  a  Cistercian  friar,  ic)  have  learned 
magical  arts  from  the  Spanish  Moors,  and  even  to  have 
embraced  Islamisra ;  these  statements,  howe\cr,  arc  of 
doubtful  authority.  When  tho  news  of  the  surrender  of 
St.  Louis  to  the  Mussulmans  of  Egypt  became  known  in 
Europe,  tho  "  Master  of  Hungary  "  went  through  the  prov- 
inces of  Franco  preaching  a  crusade  for  tho  liberation  of 
the  king.  He  laid  claim  to  divine  inspiration,  and,  appeal- 
ing only  to  the  poor  and  lowly,  soon  gathered  about  him  in 
Flanders  some  .'10,000  shepherds  and  ]ieasants,  called  Pfis- 
lnnreU  or  l*ani<>urfnnx,  at  whose  head  he  started  for  Paris. 
At  ,\miens  the  mob  obtained  arms  and  recruits,  and  it 
numbered  100,000  when  it  presented  itself  before  the  walls 
of  Paris.  The  Pastourels  when  admitted  into  Paris  began 
to  commit  depredations  and  to  murder  monks,  while  .Jacob 
assumed  priestly  faculties  and  ofliciatcd  publicly  in  the 
church  of  St.  Eustaehe.  He  divided  his  followers  into 
eoveral  bands,  and  sent  them  by  different  routes  towards 
the  Holy  Land.  At  Orleans  they  massacred  (he  priests,  at 
Rourgcs  the  Jews.  These  excesses  caused  the  Slttft/ifydii, 
who  had  at  first  been  favored  by  tho  queen  and  the  magis- 
trates, to  bo  oxcomnumicateil,  and  .laeob  tlieir  leader  was 
liilleil  by  the  queen's  order  while  preaching  in  the  midst  of 
his  followers,  who  were  then  easily  annihilated  or  dis- 
persed. (Seelbe  r/i)-..HiV/.«  of  Matthew  Paris  and  .Matthew 
of  \VestminsIer,  anil  .Milman's  Latin  Chrinlifinity.) 

Jacob  of  Vitry,  b.  at  Vilry,  in  France,  in  tho  aeoond 
half  of  tho  twclllh  century;  was  first  a  parish  priest  at 
Argenteuil,  then  became  a  lenlous  npoalle  of  Maria  of 
Oignies,  a  woman  who  was  supposed  to  possess  supernatu- 
ral gifts.  Led  by  bis  enthusiasm,  he  undertook  to  preach 
a  eiusnde  against  the  Albigenses,  ami  finally  devoted  him- 
self to  tho  interests  of  tho  Holy  Sepuhhro  at  Jerusalem, 
travelling  through  France  to  colled  alms.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  Pope  Honorius  III.  (1217)  bishop  of  Acre  in 


Palestine,  where  he  efl'ected  great  convereions  of  Saracen 
children.  He  resigned  that  bishopric  in  1225;  was  ap 
pointed  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  in  1220,  cardinal-bishop  of 
Tusculum',  and  papal  legate  of  France,  Brabant,  and  Ibe 
Holy  Land,  and  d.  at  Home  Apr.  .'iO  (or  May  1 ).  12.'!0.  He 
was  the  most  eloquent  preacher  of  the  time,  but  his  fame 
now  rests  upon  his  llialuriii  OiUiitiiliii,  generally  called 
Ni'ilnri/  of  Jcnmn/t^m,  which  is  a  valualple  source  of  infor- 
mation upon  the  Crusades.  He  also  wrote  a  Hinlorin  Orci- 
derilnUn,  a  Life  uf  the  IHemicd  Marl/  of  Oi'jnicH,  and  left  an 
interesting  collection  of  letters. 

Jacoba*'ail  Ijil'y  i  Amari/i/in  formtmiHuima),  a  beauti- 
ful South  ,\meriean  flower  which  has  been  accliunited  in 
tho  U.  S.  Its  bulb  is  large,  dark-colored,  and  long-necked, 
protruding  above  the  surface  of  the  grounii :  the  fl'nvers. 
which  appear  before  the  leaves,  are  large,  irregular,  aud  of 
a  brilliant  crimson  color.     (Sec  LiLV.) 

Jaco'bi  (.Abraham),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Hartum,  in  West- 
phalia. May  6,  18;i0  :  graduated  at  Bonn  in  1851,  and  came 
to  the  U.  S.  in  ISo.'l  in  consequence  of  political  persecu- 
tions in  Germany.  Dr.  .Tacobi  has  become  a  leading  au- 
thority among  the  medical  profession  of  America  upon  tho 
subjects  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children, 
having  been  professor  of  these  branches  at  the  New  York 
Medical  College  (lSGO-69)  and  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  He  has  published  Jtrntitiuu  and  its  Ite- 
ranrjemenls  (1862)  and  other  works,  and  edited  1868-71  tho 
A7nericnn  Journal  of  Ohntctrics  and  JJincnscs  of  Women 
and  Children. 

Jacobi  (FniEnRicH  HEixnicn),  b.  at  Dusseldorf  Jan. 
25,  174;l,  and  received  a  commercial  education  at  Frankfort 
and  Geneva,  in  which  latter  city  he  spent  three  ycors.  In 
176.'!  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  paternal  firm,  and 
conducted  the  business  of  the  house  for  seven  years  with 
great  conscientiousness  and  with  success.  In  1770  ho  re- 
tired from  mercantile  afi'airs.  having  been  appointed  a 
councillor  of  finance  for  the  duchies  of  Julich  and  Berg. 
This  office  gave  him  leisure  and  a  su])erior  social  position  ; 
he  was  possessed  of  a  largo  fortune,  and  had  married  a 
spirited  and  intelligent  wounin,  and  soon  his  literary  taste, 
his  philosophical  spirit,  his  talents,  and  his  studies  brought 
him  into  intimate  connection  with  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
German  civilization — Goethe,  Wieland.  Lavater.  Hamann, 
etc.  His  country-seat.  Pempelfort,  near  Diisseldorf.  was  for 
several  years  a  centre  of  literary  life  in  (iermany.  In  1704, 
on  tho  invasion  of  the  French,  he  removed  to  Northern 
Germany,  and  lived  for  ten  years  mostly  in  Eutin.  In  1^U4 
ho  was  calleil  to  Munich  as  a  member  of  the  newly-erected 
Academy  of  Science,  of  which  he  became  president  in  1807. 
In  181.3  he  resigned  this  position,  and  d.  Mar.  10,  1819. 
His  talent  as  a  writer  was  half  pfietical,  half  phibisophical, 
and  as  such  it  was  eminently  well  suited  to  tho  standpoint 
which  ho  occupied,  and  from  which  he  exercised  no  small 
influence  on  the  course  of  German  civili'/.ation.  His  two 
romances.  Ednard  Allirill  (1792)  and  li'r.Wcmar  (1799).  are 
now  out  of  date;  the  exquisite  <lelicateness  of  Woldemar's 
feelings  is  afl'ected.  and  the  subtle  analysis  to  which  they  arc 
subjected  is  a  mental  disease.  But  in  an  age  whose  ta«k 
was  to  break  through  a  ])etrilied  intellectuality  and  \indi- 
cato  tho  right  of  the  imagination  and  feeling  in  human  life, 
the  book  was  of  great  importance  and  very  beneficial.  Of 
more  lasting  interest   are  his    Ctber  die    Lehrc   des   Spi- 

7toza  (1785).  Jiarid  Hume  liher  den  Glnuhen  (1787),  Send, 
(tehriihen  an  Fiehte  (1799),  Von  den  t/otlliehen  liimjcn  nnd 
ihrer  Offenharun;/  (Isll).  Reasim.  the  vital  centre  of  the 
human  mind,  is  with  Jacobi  the  source  of  inmiediate  know- 
ledge, of  an  instinctive  intuition,  of  a  kiml  of  revelation 
divinelv  safe;  while  the  knowledge  with  which  the  under- 
standing furnishes  us.  and  which  is  derived  from  the  senses 
by  a  train  of  reasoning,  always  is  more  or  less  exposed  to 
mistakes  and  errors.  Furlbermore,  the  organ  of  this  centre 
of  the  minil,  the  foundation  on  which  the  reason  rests,  is 
wilh  Jacobi  the  feelings  ;  the  feelings  stand  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  reason  as  the  senses  lo  the  understanding,  only 
they  err  not.  This  slanilnoint,  the  philosophy  of  feel- 
ings, is  not  and  could  hanlly  be  presenleil  iu  systematic 
form.  It  is  developed  polemically  against  Spinoza,  Hume, 
Kant,  Fiehte,  ami  Schelling,  an.l  in  an  aphoristic  manner. 
But  the  criticism  is  (dien  very  aeule  and  the  positive  rep- 
resentation alwavs  clear  andeloi|uenl.  His  collected  II  (.r*« 
appeared  in  0  vols.,  1812-21;  /.eiierK,  2  vols.,  1S25-27; 
Oorre,.  irilh  (loethe,  1810.  (Scc  Kuhn.  JaeoUi  mid  die  I'hi- 
loHnphie  „eiiler  Zeit,  181)1.)  Ci.EMENS   PeTEKSEX. 

Jacobi  (Kaui.  Gi  stav  Jakob),  b.  nl  Polsdnm  Pec.  10, 
l.HOI:  studied  unithomalies  and  philosophy  in  Berlin;  was 
appointed  adjunct  in  lS2.i,  aud  professor  in  1827  in  nmlh- 
enmlics  at  idinigsberg:  Iravelled  in  1813  in  Italy  for  bis 
heullh,  and  lived  in  Berlin,  where  he  d.  Feb.  18,  1«51.  His 
principal  works  arc  rnndnmenia  lon-.i  ihroriir  fiinrlionnm 
Mipticariim  (1829),  Canon  Arilhmelirnt  (1839). 
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Jacobi  (MoRiTZ  Hehmann).  brother  of  the  preceding, 
b.  at  Potsdam  Sept.  21,  180]  ;  became  profes?or  in  civil 
ena;ineerini^  at  the  University  of  Dorpat  in  1S:15,  member 
of  the  Academy  of  .Science  in  8t.  Petersburg  in  1S47,  and  re- 
ceived the  title  of  councillor  of  state.  D.  in  St.  Petersburg 
Mar.  in.  1S74.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the  galvanoplastic 
art,  on  which  he  wrote  an  essay  iu  1S40,  Die  Galvanoplaatik. 

Jac'obins  \\j^\..  Jarohus,  ''James  "],  members  of  a  po- 
litical society  founded  1789  by  some  deputies  from  Brittany 
during  the  session  of  the  States  General  at  Versailles.  This 
society  was  at  first  called  the  ''Breton  Club."  which  name, 
beinfj  rej^artlod  as  too  exclusive,  was  soon  chan2;ed  to 
*'Soeiete  des  amis  de  la  Constitution."  The  king  and  the 
Assembly  went  to  Paris  Oct.,  17S9;  the  club  followed,  and 
established  itself  in  an  old  Dominican  monastery  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honord.  The  French  Dominicans  were  com- 
monly called  Jacobins,  from  the  fact  that  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  James  had  been  given  to  them  shortly  after 
their  settlement  in  Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century:  and 
before  long  the  name  was  adopted  by  the  new  club.  Many 
distinguished  persons  were  among  its  members  ;  for  instance. 
La  Fayette,  Talleyrand.  Mirabeau,  Robespierre,  the  duko 
of  Orleans,  Wia  poet  Chenier,  the  actor  Talma.  Its  power 
increased  rapidly.  Its  opinions  were  disseminated  by  the 
Journal  dfH  amis  de  la  Constitution,  wliich  was  industri- 
ously circulated  through  the  whole  country.  As  its  in- 
fluence spread,  its  principles  became  more  democratic,  so 
that  in  Apr.,  17U0.  Talleyrand,  La  Fayette,  and  many  other 
moderate  members  withdrew  and  founded  the  "Club  of 
17S9,"  .afterwards  styled  "  ies  Feuillants."  Revolutionary 
societies  on  the  Jaeobin  model  were  established  in  nearly 
every  town  and  village  of  France,  and  affiliated  to  the  orig- 
inal club,  whose  orders  they  implicitly  obeyed.  The  Jaco- 
bins dictated  every  government  measure.  "They  are 'Lords 
of  the  Articles." "  says  Carlyle,  "  they  originate  debates  for 
the  legislative;  discuss  peace  and  war;  settle  beforehand 
what  the  legislative  is  to  do."  Robespierre  was  their  most 
influenti.ll  member;  through  him  they  ruled  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  after  his  downfall  in  1794  they  also 
were  overthrown.  In  Oct..  1704,  the  afliliation  of  societies 
was  forbidden  by  the  Convention  :  in  November,  the  Jaco- 
bin club  was  suspended,  and  the  hall  where  it  had  met  was 
closL'd.  Some  of  its  members  joined  the  Electoral  Club ; 
other.s,  the  section  "des  Quinze-Vingts,"  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Autoine.  Soon  afterwards  the  monastery  was  destroyed, 
and  upon  its  site  was  built  the  "  Marchc  St.  Honorc." 

Much  Jacobin  and  anti-Jacobin  literature  exists  in  the 
form  of  plays,  poems,  and  pamphlets,  most  of  which  are 
rather  curious  than  edifying;  for  example.  Le  Secret  det 
JiW'diins,  La  Jftcnhininde,  Lea  Crimes  des  Jncohins.  pub- 
lished in  Paris  between  1790  and  1795.  The  poetry  of  the 
Anti-Jacobin,  n  }ourna.\  edited  by  George  Canning,  is.  how- 
ever, one  of  the  best  works  of  humor  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. In  this  collection  are  to  lie  found  the  well-known 
'•  Knife-grinder,"  and  the  burlesque  of  the  "  Rovers,"  in 
which  occurs  the  song  of  the  "  University  of  Gottingen." 
The  term  Jacobin  is  still  sometimes  applied  to  persons  of 
extreme  revolutionary  principles.  Jaxet  Tuckev. 

Jac'obites,      I.   An    Oriental    Christian    sect,    mono- 
physitio  in  doctrine,  deriving  their  name  from  Jacob  Bara- 
dai.  "  the  ragged."  originally  a  monk  and  presbyter  near 
Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia,  who  became  bishop  of  Edessa  541 
A.  D.,  and  d.  578.     Ho  took  upon  himself  the  general  super- 
intendence of  Monophysites  in  the  East,  and  brought  their 
number  up  to  about  100.000,  mainly  in   Mesopotamia  and 
Syria.     In  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII.  (1572-85)  they  num- 
bered only  60.000  in  Syria.  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia. 
They  are  now  still   more  reduced.     In   Syria  they  are  a 
mere  handful  in  a  few  villages,  and  very  poor.     They  are 
under  a  patriarch  who  resides  in  a  monastery  near  Mardin. 
In  public  worship  use  is  made  of  the  ancient  Syriac  Ian-  | 
guage,  which  the  people  do  not   understand.      There  are   , 
said  to  be  200,000  Jacobites  in  India  {Malabar  and  Trav-  i 
ancore).     Of  the  United  or  Roman  Catholic  Jacobites  in 
Syria  wo  have  no  statistics.     Attempts  were  made  to  Ro-   i 
manize  them  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  but  with   : 
no  considerable  success  till  the  seventeenth.     About  901.000  \ 
Roman  Catholic  Jncobites  are  claimed  in   India. — II.  In 
Great  Britain,  partisans  of  King  J.ames  II..  dethroned  in 
lfi?8.     Tliey  were   strongest  in    Scotland,  rebelling  twice 
(in  1715  and  in   1745).  and  were  not  wholly  extinct  as  a 
party  till  after  the  death  of  Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender, 
in  178S.  R.  I>.  IIiTCHrocK. 

Ja'cobs  fMiCHAET.").  T).  D..  one  of  the  founders  of  Penn- 
sylvania College  at  Gettysburg,  professor  of  mathematics 
and  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  in  it;  b.  near 
'\V;ivnesboro',  Franklin  co..  Pa.,  J.an.  IS.  1808.  In  early 
bdvliood  he  was  left  an  orphan;  entered  the  preparatory 
depnrtment  of  .Jefferson  College.  Canonsburg.  Dec,  1824: 
graduated  with  the  valedictory  1828;  taught  for  five  months 


in  a  Presbyterian  school  at  Belle-Air,  Md.:  came  to  Get- 
tysburg to  assist  his  brother.  Rev.  D.Jacobs,  Apr.,  1829;  was 
professor  1S;J2-71 ;  was  licensed  by  the  West  Pennsylvania 
synod  at  Hanover  Oct.  11,  18;J2  ;  ordained  at  Somerset  1834; 
president  of  synod  1849-51  :  secretary  of  general  svnod  1845; 
received  the  title  of  D.  D.  simultaneously  from  Jefferson  and 
Wittenberg  colleges  1859.  D.  July  22,  1871.  His  very  val- 
uable Xotes  on  the  Rebel  Invasion,  quoted  bv  Everett  as  the 
best  sketch  of  the  battle:  some  eight  articles  in  the  Ev. 
Hcvicw,  two  in  V.  S.  Service  Miif/nzinp,  and  a  numlicr  in 
Linmrtin  Record  and  Journal  (of  which  he  was  for  two 
years  editor),  comprise  all  his  publications.  Anioug  the 
most  important  manuscripts  left  by  him  are  his  Ltrtnrc>*ou 
Mcteoroloffi/.  In  this  department  he  was  one  of  the  closest 
and  most  reliable  observers  of  his  day.  His  qualities  as  a 
man  and  an  instnictor  were  of  a  very  high  order.  His 
character  was  of  transparent  Christian  purity,  his  mind 
clear,  his  scholarship  accurate,  and  his  modesty  great, 
almost  to  a  fault.  C.  P.  Krauth. 

Jacobs  (Pavl  Emil),  b.  at  Gotha  in  1802;  studied  at 
the  Academy  of  Munich  1818-25,  and  in  Pome  1825-28; 
lived  in  St.  Petersburg  lS.30-.'>4;  settled  in  1S40  in  his  na- 
tive city,  where  he  d.  Jan.  fi.  ISfifi.  Several  of  his  pictures, 
such  as^^^am  and  Eve,  Judith  o.nd  Hoi  of  ernes,  Samson  and 
Deh'lah,  became  very  popular. 

Ja'cobsburg,  post-v.  of  Smith  tp.,  Eclmoct  co.,  0. 
Pop.  89. 

Jacob's  Fork,post-tp.,  Catawba  co.,  N.  C.   Pop.  1106. 

Ja'cobson  i  Jonx  CiinisTiAN),  h.  about  1785,  a  bishop 
of  the  Moravian  Church.  After  a  ministerial  service  of 
over  fifty  years  he  d.  at  Bethlehem.  Pa..  Nov.  24,  1870. 

Jacobson  (William).  D.  D.,  b.  in  Norfolk  in  ISO:?: 
graduated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  1827,  with  hi^h 
honors;  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Exeter  College  in  1S29; 
was  vice-principal  of  Magdalen  Hall  from  18;!2-18.  when 
be  became  regius  professor  of  divinity.  In  18r,5,  Dr.  Ja- 
cobson was  appointed  bishop  of  Chester.  While  at  Oxfurd 
he  edited  for  the  University  press  the  Remains  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Fathers  (2  vols.,  1840),  Nowell's  Catechism'  ^^f^-i  A),  the 
Collected  Worl,-s  of  Bishop  Sanderson  (fi  vols..  1854),  and 
other  works,  besides  publishing  two  volumes  of  his  own 
sermons  (1840-4GJ. 

Jaco'bus  (Melavcthon  Williams),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b. 
at  Newark.  N.  J..  Sept.  19. 1816  :  graduated  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  in  1834,  and  iu  1838  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  where  he  was  assistant  teacher  in  Hebrew  1838 
-30.  In  1839  he  was  settled  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. ;  in  1850 
-51  travelled  in  Europe  and  the  East:  and  in  1851  wa-^ 
made  professor  of  Oriental  and  biblical  literature  in  the 
theological  seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  which  office  he 
still  held  in  1875.  lie  received  the  degree  of  I>.  D.  from 
Jctfcrson  College  in  1853,  and  of  LL.D.  from  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  in  ISfi".  In  1SG9  he  was  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly.  He  published  Xotes  on  the  Xnc  TcGta- 
ment—Matthew  ( ISlS),  Mark  and  Luke  (1853),  John  (1850), 
Acta  (1859);  also  two  volumes  on  (?e;ics;V  (13G4— G5).  D. 
Oct.  28,  1876.  R.  D.  IIiTi  iicooK. 

Jaco'by  (JoHAyjr),  b.  at  Kiinigsberg  May  1,  1805; 
studied  medicine  at  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  and  settled  in 
1830  in  his  native  city  as  a  physician.  It  was  his  political 
activity,  however,  which  made  him  famous.  Four  times  ho 
was  accused  of  high  treason — in  1841,  on  account  of  his 
Vier  Fraqcn:  in  1845,  on  account  of  his  /M«  kouliflirhe 
Wort  Friedrich  Wilhebn  III.:  in  1849  and  iu  1800.*  The 
three  first  times  he  was  acquitted,  but  the  last  time  he  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Parliament  in  1848,  and  at  diflferent  periods  of  the 
Prussian  Diet.  He  also  wrote  Die  Grundsutze  dcr  prcus- 
sirh  Demokratik  {lSb9).     D.  Mar.  7.  1877. 

Jacoby  (Ltdwig  Sigtsmi-nd),  D.  D..  b.  at  Alt-Strelitz. 
Mecklenburg,  Oct.  21,  1811.  of  Jewish  parents.  Converted 
to  Christianity  when  about  twenty-one  years  of  age.  he 
came  to  America  some  years  later  and  joined  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  which  ho  became  a  preacher  about 
1840.  After  being  for  several  years  presiding  elder  of  Ger- 
man districts  in  the  Western  Slates,  he  returned  to  G<-r- 
mnny  in  1849  to  introduce  Methodism  in  that  country. 
Through  his  labors  missions  were  established  in  many 
places,  as  well  as  a  publishing-house  and  a  theological 
seminary  at  Bremen  under  his  own  superintendence.  In 
1872  hereturned  to  America,  and  is  now  (1S75)  pastor  of  a 
church  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Among  his  writings  are  a  Con- 
cordance of  the  Bible  and  a  History  of  Methodism  in  the 
Whole  World  down  to  1SG9. 

Jacotot'  (Jbak  Joseph),  b.  at  Dijon.  Frnnce,  Mar.  4, 
1770;  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  litera- 
ture at  his  native  place  when  barely  nineteen  years  of 
age;  entered  the  army  in  1792,  becoming  enptain  of  artil- 
lery in  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  and  assisted  the  celebrated 
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board  established  at  Paris  for  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder by  extraordinary  methods  at  a  time  when  the  sup- 
ply of  injjredients  seeraud  exhausted,  Jiicotot  soon  after- 
wards was  made  professor  of  mathematies  at  the  Ecole 
Xormale  ;  then  of  Roman  law:  a  director  of  the  Polyteeh- 
nio,  and  filled  at  l>ij'>n  the  chair  of  scientific  method,  in 
wliich  he  introducc-il  an  original  system  of  instruction  witli 
which  liis  name  has  l>cconic  identified.  Exiled  in  ISIJ  for 
having  supported  Napoleon  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
during  th(»  *'  Hundred  Days,"  Jacotot  retired  to  Belgium, 
where  he  became  professor  of  French  at  the  University  of 
I>oiivain  and  director  of  the  military  school,  introducing 
and  popularizing  his  new  system,  which  exercised  a  great 
influence  upon  education  throughout  Europe,  it  being  the 
precursor  of  the  methods  of  Hamilton  and  Ollendorff.  Jaco- 
tot returned  to  France  in  1S30,  and  d.  at  Paris  July  30, 
IS  10. 

Jacqnard'  f  Joseph  Marif),  b.  in  Lyons.  France.  July 
7,  I7.')2.  of  poor  parents,  by  whom  he  was  first  brought  up 
as  a  weaver,  and  successively  apprenticed  to  a  bookbinder, 
a  cutler,  and  a  typofounder.  At  t!ie  age  of  twenty  bo  in- 
herited from  his  father  a  workshop  containing  two  weavers* 
looms,  but  was  obliged  to  sell  all  his  property  to  meet  the 
expenses  he  contracted  in  experiments  for  improving  looms. 
After  a  long  period  of  poverty  and  obscurity,  during  which 
he  participated  in  sr>nie  of  the  campaigns  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  succecdctl  in  inventing  the  1j<iom  fwhieh  see)  which 
has  made  his  name  a  household  worcl  in  both  continents. 
He  experienced  an  ill-fortune  not  unusual  in  the  history 
of  inventors  in  being  mobbed  by  the  operatives  of  Lyons 
in  1  so  t.  acting  under  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  new  loom 
would  bo  ruinous  to  their  class.  This  circumstance  led  to 
the  purchase  of  the  invention  by  the  imperial  government. 
and  Napoleon,  by  a  decree  dated  at  Berlin  Oct.  27,  18(l(i, 
declared  it  public  property.  As  a  result,  the  subsequent 
proj^perity  of  Lyons  was  largely  attributable  to  the  genius 
of  Jacquard,  who  received  during  his  lifetime  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  since  his  death  his  statue  has 
been  erected  (1840)  in  his  native  city.  D.  Aug.  7, 1834,  at 
Oullins.  a  village  near  Lyons. 

Jacquard  Loom.     See  Loov.  by  W.  E.  A.  Axov. 

Jarqneline'  of  Bavaria,  b.  in  1400,  was  the  only 
duuii^hter  and  heir  of  William  VI.  of  Bavaria,  count  of 
Holland  and  Hainault,  and  of  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Bur- 
gundy. In  childhood  she  was  betrothed  to  Prince  John 
of  France,  who,  however,  d.  by  poison  in  1417,  in  which 
year  Jacqueline  succeeded  to  her  father's  estates.  The 
hand  of  the  heiress  was  a  prize  destined  to  be  fiercely  dis- 
puted by  the  princes  of  th:it  rude  age.  After  refusing  to 
marry  the  duke  of  Bclford.  brother  of  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land, .Tacqudine  wedded  her  cousin,  John  TV.,  duke  of 
Brabant,  but  soon  abandoned  him,  and  in  1120  went  to 
England,  where  Huuiphrey.  duke  of  Gloucester,  another 
brother  of  the  king,  soughi  her  hand,  treating  her  former 
m;irriage  a-J  null.  AOer  the  rleath  of  Henry,  the  antipope. 
Beni-diet  Xfll.  annulled  .Tacquelinc's  first  marriage,  and 
in  1423  Gloucester  obtnined  the  coveted  prize.  Ho  there- 
upon sailed  for  Hainault  with  jOOO  troops  to  reconquer  his 
wife's  estates,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Brabant.  After  many  vicissilu'les  of  fortune. 
Jacqueline  was  imprisoneil  at  Ghent,  eeenped  to  Holhmd. 
rcpudiatcfl  her  husband,  made  war  on  her  own  account, 
and  finally  ceded  her  estates  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to 
purchase  the  liberation  of  her  new  husband,  Francis  of 
B'lrselen.     D.  in  1  lllfi,  without  issue. 

Jacqtinnart'  {Amii:rt),  b.  at  Paris  in  1808;  filled  im- 
])r)rtant  financial  jiosfs  under  the  French  government,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1807, 
chiefly  in  regard  to  (lie  processes  of  the  ar*s  applied  to  in- 
dustry— a  sul)ject  whicli  ho  illustrated  in  his  learned  works, 
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(Lvons,  1801-02).  MrrrrHhn  ,1,-  ht  Ci'rawniuc  (ISfifi).  (ind 
Jlifttoire  de  In  f'f'niun'ffiir  {IH72).  the  latter  of  which  has 
appeared  in  English  under  the  title  of  ffixton/  nf  fVretmic 
Art,  translated  by  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser,  witii  loiiii  illustra- 
tions (London,  1H73). 

JacqiUMnont'  (Vrrrou).  b.  in  Paris  Aug.  8.  1801  ; 
studied  liotany  nuder  Arlrien  ib-  Jussieu.  and  after  visit- 
ing the  U.  S.  and  Ihe  West  Indies  was  appointcrl  by  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris  to  conduct  a  scicn- 
tilic  expedition  ii]  Eastern  Asin.  He  arrived  at  fabuitla 
in  182;t,  travelled  in  British  India,  studying  the  native 
languages,  crossed  (he  Himalayas  into  Thib.-t.  nii.|  reaehed 
Cliineie  Tartary,  returning  by  Lahore,  where  Kunjeet  Singh 
sh')wed  him  great  favor.  Jacquemont  d.  prenmturely  at 
Bouiliay  I>ec.  7,  1832.  His  correspondence  and  travels 
have  been  ])ublished,  and  are  very  enlerlaining.  as  well  as 
valuable  fur  Iheir  wealth  of  scientific  obx-rvation. 

Jacc|urrie%  Insurrection  of  the,  a  war  of  tho 
French  peasantry  against  tho  nobles  which  broke  out  May 


I  12,  13.58,  during  the  imprisonment  of  John   IT.  the   Good 

I  in  England.  The  oppressions  of  Charles  the  Bad  of  Na- 
I  varre  and  the  long  and  grin<Iing  tyranny  of  the  nobles 
were  the  causes.  For  some  three  weeks  the  peasants  were 
ra])idly  successful,  and  were  guilty  of  every  cnorinily.  But 
on  June  9  the  count  dc  Fuix  and  Captal  de  Buch  gave 
them  a  terrible  and  final  overthrow  at  Meaux.  The  name 
"  Jacfiuerie"  signifies  tho  **  Jacks"  or  clowns. 
I  Jacques  i  Amkhkk  Fi.ouknt),  b.  at  Paris  .Tuly  4.  1,813, 
I  studie'l  at  the  College  de  Bourbon,  and  entered  the  Ecole 
j  Normale  in  ls32.  After  teaching  jihilosopby  at  the  col- 
'  leges  of  Douay.  Amiens,  ^*ersailles,  and  tliat  oi  Louis-le- 
Grand  at  Paris,  M.  Jacques  became  in  1^'I2  profcisor  of  his 
j  favorite  branch  of  study  at  the  l^colc  Normale.  Brought 
into  intimate  associatitm  with  Miehelet,  Quinet,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  "Young  France"  of  that  period,  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  the  chief  editor  of  Ln  Liberty  dc  /'cnser, 
the  organ  of  the  jdiilosophers.  He  conducted  this  publi- 
cation through  the  stormy  years  of  the  Second  Rcjiublic 
(1848-51),  contributing  many  remarkable  articles  (o  its 
columns,  until  tho  coup  d'i'tnt  of  Napoleon  HI.  silenced 
free  thought  in  France,  when  he  was  ejected  from  his  pro- 
fessorship. He  had  published  in  1847,  along  witli  his  col- 
leagues, Saissct  and  Jules  Simon,  a  J/((»ii(7  de  Philosophic, 
edited  the  works  of  Fenelon  and  Leibnitz,  and  contributed 
to  the  Dictionunirti  (/»=«  Sciinrc»  P/iHonofjfn'iftirs.  In  IS.')2, 
M.  Jacques  went  to  M<tntevideo  in  the  republic  of  Uru- 
guay, bearing  the  recommendation  of  Alexander  Humboldt, 
and  was  appointed  by  the  government  to  preside  over  a 
projected  university.  But  political  disturbances  and  tho 
limited  resources  of  that  state  interfered  with  the  success 
of  tlie  project,  and  M.  .Tacqucs  was  then  engaged  to  direct 
the  government  land-surveys.  After  some  years,  during 
which  he  made  numerous  scientific  explorations.  M.  Jacques 
removed  to  Buenos  Ayrcs,  where  he  was  entrusted  with  tho 
management  of  one  of  the  national  colleges,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  rendered  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, being  universally  esteemed  for  his  profound  attain- 
ments and  his  reailiness  to  pmniote  every  scientific  object. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  leading  learned  societies  of  France 
and  of  South  America.     D.  at  Buenos  Ay  res  in  1805. 

PoRTnn  C.  Bliss. 
Jacques-Cartier',  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  includ- 
ing the  \V.  jiart  of  tho  island  of  Montreal.     Cap.  Poinlo 
Claire.      Po]..  11.17'.'. 

Jacquin%  von  (Nicolas  Joseph),  Baron,  b.  at  Ley- 
den,  Holland.  Feb.  10,  1727:  studied  botany  under  Jussieu 
at  Paris,  and  settled  at  A'ieuna,  where  in  17.">;'»  he  was  en- 
gaged to  su])erintend  the  planting  of  the  garden  at  Schon- 
brunn.  Soon  afterwards  ho  undertook  a  voyage  of  several 
years' dnrati<m  in  tropical  America,  collecting  rare  species 
of  plants,  in  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  about 
fifty  new  genera.  Returning  to  Europe,  the  remainder  of 
his  long  life  was  devoted  to  the  publication  of  his  numerous 
researches,  anrl  in  lecturing  uiM)n  botany  and  chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Vienna,  at  which  place  he  d.  Oct.  24, 
1SI7.  His  son,  Joseph  Franz,  succeeded  him  in  his  pro- 
fessional posts;  b.  1707,  d.  1839. 

Jade^  a  hard  green  stone,  higlily  prized  in  the  East 
and  bv  ancient  races  for  ornaments.  (See  Nkpiiiiiti:.  bv 
Puoi  .W.  P.  Btakk.  a.  M..  Pii.  B.) 

Ja'dc,  or  Jahdc,  a  small  river  and  also  a  bay  in  Ger- 
many S.  W.  of  the  mouth  r»f  the  AVtser.  It  r()rmcrly  be- 
longed to  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburir.  but  was  purchased 
by  Prussia  in  1S.'»3,  fin*  the  ])urpose  of  forming  a  war-port 
on  tho  German  Ocean.  The  Bay  of  .Indo  covers  an  area 
of  71  square  miles,  which  was  formerly  dry  land,  but  in- 
undated in  I.'ill.     (.See  iNrNOATioss.  MAiiiTMir:.) 

Jade,  a  fortified  seapru't  of  (iermauy.  on  tho  North  Sra. 
was  formed  since  lSj3.  At  that  time  Prussia  bought  the 
coast  district  from  Oldenburg  for  fjltO. 11(10  thalers,  and  it 
has  since  spent  much  labor  and  great  expense  in  order  t<y 
transform  f  lie  Bay  of  .lade  intnagood  naval  harbor.  Since 
18G9  the  place  is  called  Wilhelmshaven.  Basins,  of  which 
tho  largest  is  420  nictres  long  and  200  mi^tres  broad,  have 
been  dug  in  tho  muddy  gniund  of  tho  nuiish.  Tliese 
ba«ins  were  then  separated  from  the  Bay  of  Jade  by  a  daui. 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  France  (he  dam  was 
finished  and  Ihe  harbor  taken  into  use  by  Ihe  navy.  On 
tho  western  side  of  the  prin'Mjial  basin  three  piirallel  dry 
docks,  ](W  metres  long,  are  situated,  anti  the  docks  as  well 
at  the  basin  are  walled  with  granite.  Besides  the  docks 
are  tho  wharves.  To  the  E.  this  basin  is  connected  with 
the  Bay  of  Jade  by  a  cniuil  walled  with  granite  an<)  pro- 
vided with  sluices.  Besides  tlie  nnval  harbor  is  the  com- 
I  mcroial  harbor,  which,  however,  is  rather  insignificant:  it 
'  ifl  not  walled,  bus  no  slui<'eil  canal,  an<l  iti  separatrd  frfim 
j  tho  bay  only  by  an  earthen  dam.  The  whole  harbor  is 
surrounded  with  forlifioalions,  strongest  where  tliey  fn-'c 
I  tho  8ca,  and  provided  with  ordnnnccB  of  the  heaviest  cal 
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ibre  in  order  to  prevent  any  hostile  vessel  from  approach- 
ing. Since  the  P'rench  war  immense  sums  have  been  spent 
on  the  building  of  these  fortifications.  The  town  of  Wil- 
helmshaven  has  grown  up  here  since  the  harbor  has  been 
built;  it  is  chieiiy  a  military  colony,  and  has  excellent 
barracks.  ArciST  Niemann. 

Jaen',  in  the  times  of  the  Moors,  was  an  independent 
kingdom,  l)Ut  in  1234  it  was  conquered  by  Ferdinand  III. 
and  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Castile.  Now  it  forms  a 
separate  province  of  Spain.  Area,  51S4  square  miles. 
Pop.  392,100.  It  is  rich  in  metals  and  fertile,  but  thinly 
peopled. 

Jaen,  town  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Jaen,  on  the  Jaen,  a  tributary  of  the  Guadalquivir.  Its 
walls,  surmounted  by  turrets  and  pinnacles,  and  its  castle, 
whicii  still  is  used  as  a  fortress,  were  built  by  the  Moors. 
It  has  two  cathedrals  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  beauti- 
ful promenades,  but  its  silk  manufactures,  which  once  made 
it  famou?,  are  now  entirely  lost.     Pop.  22,9.33. 

Jarfa,  Yafa,  or  Joppa,  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Syria,  on  the  Mediterranean,  33  miles 
N.  W.  of  .Jerusalem.  In  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon 
it  was  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
of  which  the  temple  was  built  were  brought  from  Tyre  to 
its  harbor.  During  the  Crusades  it  was  the  landing-place 
of  the  Christian  armies.  Now  its  harbor  is  nearly  sanded 
up.     Pop.  5000. 

Jaffiiapatam%  town  of  Ceylon,  situated  on  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  island.  It  was  originally  a  Dutch 
settlement,  hut  most  of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  have  now 
left  for  Batavia.     Pop.  SOOO. 

Jaffrey,  post-tp.  of  Cheshire  co.,  N.  H.,  46  miles 
M'.  S.  W.  uf  Concord.  It  has  two  principal  post-villages, 
JafTrey  and  East  Jaffrey.  The  latter  is  on  the  Monadnock 
R.  R.,  has  a  natioual  bank  and  a  savings  bank,  and  manu- 
factures of  cotton  drillings,  shoes,  wooden  -ware,  boxes, 
etc.  Jaffrey  Village  has  a  high  school  and  manufactures 
of  chairs,  leather,  etc.  The  town  has  4  churches  and  con- 
tains the  Grand  Monadnock  Mountains.     Pop.  1256. 

Jaffrey  (George),  b.  at  New  Castle.  N.  H..  Nov.  22, 
1082:  graduated  at  Harvard  College   1702;  became  suc- 
cessively councillor,  judge,  treasurer,  and  chief-justice  of 
New  Hampshire.     D.  at  Portsmouth  May  8,  1749. 
Jaganatha.     See  Jaggernait. 

JageTlons,  the  name  of  a  dynasty  which  reigned  from 
the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century  in  Poland,  and 
during  much  uf  the  time  in  Lithuania.  Hungary,  and  Bo- 
hemia. The  founder  of  the  family  was  Jagellon  or  Jagi- 
ello,  b.  about  1354,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  who  was  a 
pagan  until  his  marriage  (Feb.  17,  loSG)  with  Hedwig, 
daughter  of  Louis  the  Great,  king  of  Poland  and  Hungary. 
To  this  alliance  Jagellon  owed  his  election  to  the  throne 
of  Poland  as  successor  to  his  father-in-law,  under  the  name 
of  Ladislas  II.  (Uladislas  or  AVladislas).  The  sovereigns 
of  this  dynasty  were  the  most  illustrious  of  Polish  rulers. 
Sigismund  Augustus,  who  d.  in  1572,  was  the  last  Jagellon 
king  of  Poland  in  direct  succession,  but  through  the  female 
line  the  family  retained  the  throne  until  the  abdication  of 
John  Casimirin  1G68.  Most  of  the  existing  royal  houses 
of  Europe  (1875)  are  descended  from  the  Jagellons. 

Jil'ger  (Gi-STAV),  b.  at  Leipsic  July  12,  180S;  studied 
at  Dresden.  Munich,  and  Rome  ;  settled  in  1837  at  Munich, 
but  removed  in  1S47,  as  director  of  the  academy,  to  Leipsic, 
where  he  d.  Apr.  29,  1871.  His  fresco  paintings  in  Munich 
and  AVeimar  are  his  principal  works. 

Ju'gerndortf,  town  of  Austria,  in  the  province  of 
Silesia.  It  has  four  well-frequented  cattle-fairs.  P.  6618. 
Jas?'srar  (Thomas  Ai'Grsxrs),  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York 
City  June  2,  1839  ;  was  educated  by  a  private  tutor;  grad- 
uated at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  :  was  ordained  deacon  in  1860  and  presbyter  in 
1863  ;  became  rector  of  Trinity.  Bergen  Point,  in  1862.  of 
Authon  Memorial  church,  New  York,  in  1864.  of  St.  John's, 
Yonkers.  in  1868  (founding  there  the  St.  John's  Riverside 
Hospital),  and  of  Holy  Trinity  in  Philadelphia  in  1S70. 
He  was  made  a  doctor  of  divinity  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1874:  was  elected  bishop  of  Southern 
Ohio  Jan.  14,  1875,  and  was  consecrated  to  that  office  in 
May,  1875. 

Jaggernaut',  or  Puri,  town  of  Orissa.  on  the  Bay  of 
Bengab  in  lat.  19°  45'  N.  and  Ion.  85°  54'  E.  It  is  an 
agreeable  and  healthy  place,  as  the  air  is  kept  fresh  by  the 
south-western  monsoon.  Its  name  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Sanskrit  word  Jtujauathn,  "king  of  the  world,"  which  it 
received  from  an  idol  of  Krishna,  the  lord  of  the  universe, 
which  it  possesses — a  wooden  block  in  the  shape  of  a  cu- 
cumber, whose  upper  extremity  represents  a  human  face 
of  utter  hideousness.     Around  this  idol  has  been  erected  a 


most  magnificent  temple,  or  rather  a  city  of  temples,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  visit  the  place  every 
year.  On  great  days  of  festival  the  idol  is  placed  on  a 
huge  chariot,  to  which  the  faithful  harness  themselves  in 
order  to  draw  the  idol  from  one  place  to  another,  and  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment — we  are  told— they  fiufj- 
times  throw  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  the  chariut. 
The  gorgeousness  and  the  peculiar  beauty  of  this  temple 
of  Jaganatha  are  described  as  something  unique,  and.  tu 
increase  the  wonderfulness  of  the  place,  all  column-',  pin- 
nacles, turrets,  and  other  architectural  ornaments  are  made 
of  the  most  costly  materials  and  have  required  centuries  of 
labor  to  be  worked  out.     Pop.  19,825. 

Jag'gery  [Hind.j«/.-/-j';  Prakrit,  »«^'A-rtrn,-  Lat.  saccaAa- 
rtim ;  Eug.  «"^«»],  the  sugar  obtained  in  India  from  va- 
rious palm  trees,  notably  the  cocoanut  palm  [Cocoa  jiwi. 
f'cra),  the  toddy  palm  (Pha'nix  eylrestrlti).  and  the  jaggery 
palm  (  Cnryota  urens).  The  tapping  of  the  trees  and  the 
boiling  of  the  sap  are  carried  on  by  a  special  caste.  The 
quality  of  the  sugar  is  very  poor,  but  its  quantity  is  be- 
coming very  great,  and  it  is  now  exported  to  England,  and 
there  refined  more  easily  and  cheaply  than  ordinary  sugar. 
After  refining  the  sugar  is  identical  with  cane  and  beet- 
root sugar.  The  Xipa  fruticana  is  another  valuable  sugar- 
palm. 

Ja'guar  [Braz.jfi^o^ra],  the  largest  of  the  cat  family 
of  America,  found  from  Texas  to  Patagonia,  generally  in- 
habiting forests  by  preference,  and  being  quite  arboreal  in 
its  habits.  It  is  exceeded  in  size  by  the  lion  and  tiger.  Its 
hide  is  often  of  a  rich  yellow,  spotted  and  ringed  with 
black.  The  skins  are  of  considerable  commercial  value. 
The  animal  is  fierce,  and  can  conquer  all  the  beasts  of  its 
native  wilds  except  the  great  boas  of  the  Brazilian  selvrt. 

Jahn  (  Frieprich  Lvdwig),  generally  known  under 
the  name  of  Tiirmuter  Jahn,  b.  Aug.  11.  1778.  at  Lanz,  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg;  studied  theology 
at  Halle  and  Gottingen  :  lived  for  some  time  as  tutor  in  a 
private  family  at  Greifswald.  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  E.  M.  Arndt ;  went  in  18L15  to  Jena  to  contiuue  his 
studies,  but  preferred  to  enlist  in  the  Prussian  army  as  a 
soldier.  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  which  he  did  not  par- 
take, however,  he  fled  to  Liibeck,  but  returned  in  isn9  to 
Berlin,  where  he  became  teacher  in  a  gymnasium  in  ISIO, 
published  h\s  Dns  Deutsche  Volksfhiim,  and  opened  the  first 
turn-establishment  in  1811.  His  ideas  of  preparing  a  tre- 
mendous uprising  of  the  German  nation  by  a  return  to  the 
old.  genuine  German  civilization  of  the  times  of  Hermann, 
and  by  a  perfect  physical  training,  were  utterly  fantastic, 
and  his  language,  costume,  and  general  behavior  ludicrous- 
ly eccentric.  But  his  "  turn-art  "  was,  nevertheless,  a  good 
thing.  It  formed  immediately  numerous  centres  around 
which  the  German  patriotism  gathered  and  developed,  and 
later  it  exercised  a  salutary  influence  on  the  whole  system 
of  education.  In  the  war  of  1814  he  comm.anded  a  corps  of 
volunteers,  at  the  head  of  which  he  entered  Paris,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  published  his  Ruuenhliitter.  But  after  the 
war  the  '•  turn-places  "  became  the  field  of  demagogical  ma- 
chinations and  riots,  and  in  1818  Jahn  was  seized  by  the 
Prussian  government  and  imprisoned.  In  1825  he  was 
liberated,  but  not  allowed  to  reside  in  any  university  town. 
He  settled  in  Freiburg;  became  more  and  more  fantastic 
and  eccentric;  viroXe  Xeue  Run^nhl'dttcr  (1S28).  and  3/cr- 
kf-n  zum  Deutschcn  Volkethuin  (1833)  ;  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  assembly  of  1848,  but  his  appearance 
here  was  only  a  great  disappointment  to  himself  and  to  his 
former  turn-pupils,  who  loved  him  passionately.  D.  at 
Freiburg  Oct.  15, 1852.  In  1816  he  published,  together  with 
Eiselen.  Die  Deuttiche  Tiiruktinst.  A  biography  of  him  was 
written  in  1855  by  Prbhle.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Jahn  ( JoHANNl,  b.  at  Taswitz,  Moravia,  June  18. 1750  ; 
studied  at  Znaim  and  at  Olmutz,  and  in  1772  entered  a 
convent  at  Bruck,  where  he  soon  became  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  and  of  biblical  criticism.  When  (in 
1784)  this  convent  was  suppressed,  Jahn  obtained  a  pro- 
fessorship first  at  Olmutz,  and  afterward  at  Vienna,  where 
he  also  gave  instruction  in  dogmatic  theology.  Jahn  was 
the  most  distinguished  representative  in  his  time  of  Roman 
Catholic  learning  and  criticism,  and  his  numerous  works 
enjoyed  a  well-merited  reputation.  He  nevertheless  in- 
curred the  disfavor  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  for  the 
boldness  of  some  of  his  opinions,  and  in  1803  was  scj.arated 
from  his  professorial  chair  under  pretext  of  a  promotion 
to  a  canonry  of  St.  Stephen's.  Jahn  published  grammars, 
lexicons,  and  elementary  works  on  the  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Chaldaic,  and  Arabic  languages,  an  Intrvductivn  to  the  Ohl 
Testament  (1792),  Biblical  Archtcologi/  (5  vols.,  1797-1805), 
a  Mnmml  of  G>neral  Hermeneutics  (1812),  an  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  (1806),  and  other  works.  His  Archic- 
oloifif  has  been  translated  into  English  and  reprinted  in 
America.     D.  at  Vienna  Aug.  16,  1816. 
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Jahn  (Otto),  b.  at  Kiel  June  16,  1S13;  studied  in  his 

native  c-ily,  at  Leipsic,  Horlin.  and  Copenha^jen  ;  truvellt'd 
with  a  stipend  from  the  I>anish  government  in  France  and 
Italy;  hecame  professor  of  archicology  at  (ireifswaid  in 
IS  12,  and  at  Leipsic  in  1847.  On  account  of  his  ]iartici])a- 
tion  in  the  revoUitiunary  movements  of  1S4S  anil  ISIU  he 
was  dismissed  in  ISjO,  hut  received  in  ISOJ  a  chair  in  an- 
cient literature  and  areha;oIogy  at  Bonn.  D.  Sept.  '.',  ISfi'J. 
IJesides  his  editions  of  Latin  authors,  a  numlu-r  of  essays 
on  various  philological  and  archaeological  subjects,  especi- 
ally on  antique  vases,  ho  wrote  a  popular  biography  of  Mo- 
zart (4  vols.,  ISjG)  and  other  papers  relating  to  music. 

Jail*  The  words  /'/'V  and  prhon  are  employed  in  com- 
mon usajj;o  with  Itut  little  if  any  distinction  of  meaning, 
and  even  as  applied  in  law  are  not  infrequently  used  as 
synonymous  terms.  Hut  j'lil  had  originally  a  somewhat 
different  sense  from  ;j/-i'fo;t  in  legal  usage,  and  is  sometimes 
employed  technically  at  the  present  day  with  the  same  dis- 
tinctive interpretation.  In  this  special  meaning  it  is  a 
place  for  the  confinement  of  persons  arrested  for  debt  or  for 
the  commission  of  minor  offenees  and  in  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff,  or  for  the  temporary  confineraent  of  witnesses  or 
persons  awaiting  trial.  A  prison  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  place  of  permanent  confinement  and  of  punishment  for 
crime.  A  jailer  is  at  common  law  the  servant  or  deputy  of 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  for  any  wrongful  acts  which 
the  jailer  commits  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  the  sheriff 
is  responsible  on  ordinary  principles  of  agency.  Thus,  if  a 
person  in  custody  be  suffered  to  escape,  the  sheriff  will  bo 
lialde.  (See  Escai'K.)  (For  the  regnlation  of  jails  and  tlie 
methods  of  prison  management  see  Piuson.  1'uison  Dis- 
ciiM.iNK.)     CIkougc  Ciiasi:.     Ki:vised  bv  T.  W.  Bwight. 

Jail  Delivery,  Commission  of.     See  Courts. 

Jail  Fever,  a  form  of  Tvpiius  (which  see). 

Jai'nas,  a  Hindu  religious  sect.  There  are  not  at  the 
present  timo  many  Hindus  professing  the  Jaina  faith,  as 
compareil  with  those  i)rafcssing  such  creeds  as  the  Vaisli- 
nnva  and  Saiva,  but  the  Jainas  now  in  India  arc  remark- 
able for  their  rcspeetabiUty,  influence,  and  opulence  as  a 
class.  They  aro  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  the  N.  and  W. 
of  the  peninsula,  although  even  in  the  S.  groups  of  Jaina 
families  are  not  uncominou.  AVhilst  the  characteristics  of 
the  .Taina  religion  are  thnroughly  well  known,  the  date  of 
the  origin  of  the  sc(^t.  unci  the  causes  which  led  to  its  rise 
are  hotly  controverted  points.  The  writer  believes  tho  true 
explanation  to  be  as  follows:  It  is  generally  allowed  that 
Gotama  Buddha  (Sakyamuni)  died  at  Gya  in  Southern 
Behar  in  ^13  u.  c.  After  this  Buddhism  quickly  sprang  up, 
and  overran  Hinclusfan.  Brahminism  itself  was  crushed 
an'l  iiept  under  for  ten  ernfuries  by  that  ghastly  religion 
of  atheism,  nihilism,  aufl  dc^'pair.  But  in  tho  fifth  cen- 
tury after  Christ  the  old  Vcdic  creed  began  to  revive 
and  Budilhism  to  fail.  Ardent  Buddhists  noticed  the 
change  in  tho  tide  of  Hindu  opinion,  and  began  to  tremble 
at  the  consequences  of  a  loss  of  prestige.  Tlio  Brahmins 
were  still  numerous  in  the  land,  and  the  old  reverence  for 
their  priestly  character  was  regaining  ground  rapidly  in 
the  minds  of  the  multitude.  Caste,  too,  ignored  as  a  re- 
ligious instifiition  by  Buddhism,  was  beginning  more  and 
more  to  be  rogardeil  under  its  old  aspect  of  an  absolutely 
necessary  institution  for  Hindus.  So  some  of  tho  shrewdest 
of  tho  Buddhists  determined  on  a  compromise.  They  ro- 
Bolved  to  iiiv(uit  a  religittn  which  would  unitu  in  it  several 
of  the  most  iiuportant  elemeuts  of  Buddhism  and  of  Brah- 
minism. Thus,  abont  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
A.  T>.  Jaina  doctrines  began  to  be  actively  and  successfully 
promulgated.  Such,  the  writer  believes,  is  the  true  history 
in  brief  of  the  origin  of  Jainism  in  Iti<lia.  Tlio  Jainas 
reverenced  certain  holy  mortals  who  liml.  they  held,  ac- 
quired by  practices  of  self-denial  and  niortitication  a  sta- 
tion superior  even  to  the  gods  worshipped  by  tho  Brahmin'^; 
and  thus  they  conciliated  the  BuiMhists.  (iotaina  Bnrldha 
himself  finds  a  place  in  Jaina  mythology.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  .lainas  were  extremely  strict  in  avoiding  the  de- 
struction of  any  animal  life  whatsoever,  antl  they  recog- 
nized caste;  and  thus  thiy  conciliated  the  Brahmins.  In 
tho  matter  of  the  Vedas,  tlie  Jainas  tried  to  sleer  a  middle 
course.  Parts  they  rejected  and  parts  they  aecepted  as 
authority.  For  instance,  those  parts  of  tho  Vedas  in  which 
animal  sacrifice  is  enjoined  they  treated  without  respect, 
and  rhey  refused  to  celebrate  the  Aom^i,  or  burnt-offering, 
lest  insects  crawling  amongst  the  find,  bred  by  the  fer- 
mented luitter,  or  falling  into  the  fire,  might  he  aecident- 
nlly  destroyed.  But  to  the  parts  of  the  Vedas  which  could 
in  any  way  be  regarded  as  favorable  tn  BuddluHtic  tenets  tho 
.Tainas  paid  the  greatest  reverence,  and  fn-quently  quoted 
in  their  iliscourses  and  writings.  Jb-sidex,  the  .Taiims, 
wliilst  dfting  homage  to  Buddhas,  emplr)yed  Brahmin 
priests  in  their  service  as  the  sole  ministrants  iu  their  tem- 
ples or  jinnAlitK. 
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I       The  term  Jaina  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  Jina,  signi- 

!  fying  "one  who  is  a  victor."  Tho  saints  worshipped  hy 
the  Jainas  were  Jhina — those  who  had  eonquereil  all  hu- 
man passions,  desires,  aspirations,  and  iufumities,  and 
had  attained  to  a  state  of  perfect  apathy.  Such  a  saint 
was  regarded  as  Jar/dt  prdtku,  "lord  of  tho  world;"  Say- 
vajiia^  "all  wise;"  KHh'tna  karttm,  "one  to  whom  ceremo- 
nial acts  were  not  requisite ;"  Adhinhmra,  "  supreme  lord  ;" 
and  Devddhidfjfu,  "god  of  gods."  He  was  one  who  liad 
crossed  the  ocean  of  birtlis  (  Tirthnlctira)^  ho  was  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  spiritual  nature  {Kcvnli),  and  he  was  venerable 
and  worthy  of  all  homage  (  Arlmt).  The  Buddhists,  though 
they  had  innumerable  earthly  Buddhas.  cun fined  their 
homage  practically  to  seven  ;  the  Jainas  venerated  seventy- 
two  saints.  Twenty-four  were  of  a  past  age.  twenty-four 
of  a  present,  and  twenty-four  were  to  come.  The  worship, 
however,  of  the  last  two  of  the  "present"  cm,  I'l'trMiuniuth 
and  Mdfiaiira,  eclipsed  tho  veneration  paid  to  all  other 
Jinas  in  Hindustan.  As  a  whole,  the  Jinas  a]>pear  to  have 
possessed  wonderful  attributes.  They  were  all  beautiful  of 
form;  their  bodies  were  all  fragrant:  their  hair,  always 
the  same,  curled  gracefully  ;  and  their  blood  ran  white  in 
all  their  veins.  They  know  no  hunger  or  thirst,  no  in- 
firmity or  decay.  "  He  can  collect  around  him,"  says  Wil- 
son, describing  tho  perfect  Jina,  "millions  of  beings^ 
gods,  men,  and  animals — in  a  comparatively  small  space; 
his  voice  is  audible  to  a  great  distance;  and  his  language, 
which  is  Arddha  J/afjudhi,  is  intelligible  to  animals,  men, 
and  gods;  tho  back  of  his  head  is  surrounded  with  a  halo 
of  light  brighter  than  tho  disk  of  tho  sun  ;  and  of  an  im- 
mense interval  around  him,  wherever  he  moves,  there  is 
neither  sickness  nor  enmity,  storm  nor  dearth,  neither 
plague-portents  nor  war."  ( H.  H.  Wilson.  M'or/.-s,  vol.  i. 
p.  289.)  But  in  some  points  Jinas  diflered  from  each 
other — namely  in  color,  size,  and  longevity.  For  example, 
some  were  represented  as  white,  some  red,  sonic  blue,  some 
black,  and  a  large  numljer  saffron.  Then,  as  lo  the  height 
and  longevity  of  tho  Jinas,  the  first  of  the  "present"  era, 
lii'shaba,  was  500  poles  tall,  and  lived  8, 100,000  years :  tho 
last  of  that  era  had  only  the  height  of  a  man.  and  lived  no 
longer  than  40  years.  From  this  fact  the  great  Oriental 
scholar  Colebrooke  consiilered  that  probably  of  the  Jinas 
the  last  two  only  were  historical  personages.  Jaina  le- 
gends, with  reference  to  tho  decreasing  longevity  and  stature 
of  saints,  are  extremely  similar  to  Buddhist  accounts  of 
their  Buddhas.  For  instance,  (Jotama  BudiJha  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  only  100  years,  whilst  his  predecessor  lived 
20.000  years. 

The  -Jainas  were  divided  into  laymen  and  clerics — viz. 
Sravakus  and  ViifU.  The  Yatis  receiveil  alms  frtun  tho 
Sravakas,  who  assembled  in  the  Jaina  teinjtles  to  worship 
tho  Tiftha  Kni'(f8,  or  perfected  Jinas.  It  was  the  duty  of 
Sravakas  to  bo  gentle,  pious,  honest,  chaste,  liberal,  and, 
as  far  as  tliey  were  able,  to  practise  penitential  acts,  espe- 
cially such  as  fasting  at  stated  times  fntm  particular  lux- 
uries. In  tlio  temples  they  were  enjoined  to  walk  artiund 
the  images,  repeating  certain  humble  salutations  to  all  tho 
saints,  and  especially  to  the  saint  whoso  image  they  were 
encircling.  They  were  also  exhorted  to  oiiserve  several 
stated  festivals.  Tho  Yatis  never  actually  officiated  as 
priests.  That  was  left  to  the  Brahmins,  whom  Jainas  ack- 
nowledged to  be  the  orthodox  (iriestly  caste;  thereby  con- 
ciliating Hindus.  But  tho  Yatis  citlicr  congregatcil  to- 
gether in  semi-conventual  establishments  or  engaged  in 
several  money -nuik in g  pursuits.  For  instance,  all  over 
India,  even  at  tho  present  time,  they  enjoy  tlie  reputation 
of  being  capital  jugglers,  necromancers,  palin-jtrophets, 
and  magicians.  Many  of  thera  are  arrant  knaves,  and 
earn  their  livelihood  by  selling  quack  medjfines  and  dab- 
bling in  alehemy.  Others  deal  in  mertdiandisc.  and  many  have 
been  known  to  amass  a  good  deal  of  weulih.  But  one  ami  uM, 
with  very  few  execptinns.  pride  themselves  on  their  extreme 
sanctity,  and  especially  evince  their  holiness  outwardly  by 
the  absurd  length  to  which  they  ostentatiously  carry  their 
regard  for  life  in  all  its  phases.  Wilson,  the  great  jinlliority 
on  the  subject  of  the  Hindu  sects,  thus  speaks  of  the  Jaina 
Yatis  :  "  Aeconling  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  sanctity 
to  which  they  pretend  are  their  seeming  purity  ami  out- 
ward precision,  slutwn  especially  in  Iheirciue  of  animal  life  ; 
they  carry  a  brush  to  sweep  the  grouml  before  l hey  tread 
upon  it  ;  never  eiit  nor  drink  in  the  dark.  lest  they  should 
inadvertently  swallow  an  insect;  and  sometimes  wear  a 
thin  cloth  over  their  mouths,  lest  their  breath  shonbl  de- 
molish siune  of  the  atomie  ephemera  that  frolic  in  the  sun- 
beams :  they  wear  their  hair  cut  short--slrietIy  they  should 
pluek  it  out  by  the  roots  ;  they  profess  ccmtinenoe  and  pov- 
erty, and  preteuil  to  observe  frequent  fasts  nnd  exoroiso 
profonnil  abstract i<m." 

There  are  twn  chief  divisions  of  .Tainns— namely,  tho 
Diffnmftnritii  and  the  Sirrttimf'tnaii.  The  Digainlmras  appear 
to  bo  tho  larger  as  well  as  the  more  ancient  division  of  tho 
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two.    Their  name  signifies  "  sky-clad  " — that  is,  naked.    At 
tho  present  timo,  however,  they  do  not  go  about  naked,  but 
merely  east  oif  Iheir  clothes  during  their  nical-limes.     The 
Swetamburas  are  tliose  who  are  "  clad  in  white."     Not  only 
in  matters  of  dre^s  do  these  two  divisions  of  Jainas  diifer, 
but  also  in  seven  hundred  points  of  doctrine  and  ceremonial 
observance,  eighty-four  of  wliich  are  regarded  as  of  para- 
mount importance.    Fi>r  instance,  Swetambaras  adorn  their 
images  of  saints  with  earrings,  necklets,  armlets,  and  tiaras 
of  gold  and  precious  stones — a  practice  which  the  Digam- 
barns  set  their  faces  against.     Swetambaras  aver  that  there 
are  twelve  heavens  under  the  rule  of  sixty-four  Indras  ;  the 
Digambaras  iisscrt  th.at  there  are  sixteen  heavens  and  one 
hundred  Indras.    Swetambaras  allow  their  Y.itis  to  cat  out 
of  vessels  ;  Digambaras  use  only  the  hand.     Swetambaras 
make  their  ascetics  carry  about  with  them  brushes,  water- 
pots,  etc.  ns  essential //Js/V/i/m  of  their  vocation;  butDigam- 
baras  do  not.    Digambaras  assert  that  no  woman  can  enter 
Nirvana  ;  the   more  gallant  Swetambaras,   however,  hold 
the  doctrine  which,  as  Wilson  humorously  puts  it,  *'  admits 
the  fair  sex  to  the  enjoyment  of  final  annihilation."     Be- 
sides thes3  two  great  divisions  of  Jainas,  there  exist  several 
mint)r  schisms,  some  of  which  date  back  to  the  very  dawn 
of  the  faith.     These  arc  the  sects  of  Jamah'  and  of  Gosaln. 
The  Dravida  or  southern  sect  of  Jainas  sprang  up  in  all 
probability  about  the  seventh  century  after  Christ.     There 
is  the  Mahnnhitha   sect  and  the  Laiiipaka ;  which  latter 
discard  the  use  of  images.     The  Mula  Sajiyis  dress  in  red, 
and  usa  brushes  of  peacock's  feathers,  while   the  fCasfita 
Sauffis  use  yak-tail  brushes  and  venerate  wooden  images. 
There  are  also  tho  Tcrak  PanthU,  "followers  of  thirteen," 
and  Ihc  Bia  Panthis,  *' followers  of  twenty."     It  may  here 
be  remarked  that  the  influence  of  the  Digambaras  seems  to 
have  been  very  powerful  over  Jaina  art,  as  the  majority 
of  Jnina  Buddhas  are  represented  as  stark  naked.     Buddh- 
ist  Buddhas    are    nearly  always    well  clothed.       The  po~ 
sCtlan,  or  maths,  of  Jainas   are  frequently  of  considerable 
architectural  beauty.     The  humblest  are  so  constructed  as 
to  be  as  roomy  .as  possible,  in  order  that  the  votaries,  if 
numerous,  may  not  be  unnecessarily  inconvenienced. 

Jaina  doctrines  arrange  themselves  uudcrnine  Tattwas — 
namely,  first  principles,  or  necessary  verities  of  the  faith. 
Briefly  they  are— (1)  Jiva,  life;  (2)  Ajica.  lifeless;  (3) 
Fittii/a,  good,  or  merit;  (4)  Pdpn,  ill,  or  demerit;  (5)  As- 
ravrt,  source  of  acts;  (fi)  Saitimva,  that  by  which  acts  are 
collected  or  impeded  ;  (7)  JVirJfu-ii,  sin-destroying  religious 
practice;  (S)  liandah,  association  of  life  with  acts;  and 
(9)  Miiksha^  final  spiritual  liberation  from  the  bonds  of 
action,  exemption  from  the  incidents  of  existence,  and 
free  lorn  from  the  necessity  of  being  born  again.  We 
cannot  in  a  brief  space  discuss  the  very  vexed  question  as 
to  the  precise  opinion  held  by  the  Jainas  as  to  this  state 
of  Moksha.  Was  simple  liberation,  ceaseless  and  boundless 
apathy,  or  utter  annihilation  the  final  goal  uf  Jaina  belief? 
Jainas  seem  to  have  believed  in  the  reality  of  elementary 
matter:  in  gods,  demons,  heaven,  and  hell  ;  and.  whatever 
else,  at  least  in  the  final  release  of  tlie  vital  sentient  prin- 
ciple in  man  from  all  suffering.  As  time  passed  on,  Jaiuism 
became,  especially  in  parts  of  India,  grossly  corrupted, 
chiefly  because  probably  of  the  influence  the  Brahmin 
priests  must  have  gradually  acquired  over  those  for  whom 
they  ministered.  For  example,  in  Northern  India  the  most 
vuli,'ar  and  repulsive  Saivism  became  gradually  mixed  up 
with  the  observances  of  Jaina  worship.  The  Jainas  then 
began  to  worship  Devi  and  Saraswati,  and  to  erect  the 
images  of  the  lihnh-avan  and  Bhairavh,  the  cruel  attend- 
ants of  Siva  and  Kali,  in  their  temples. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  or  two  may  be  said  of  Jaina  liter- 
ature. It  consists  of  Pnrdiias,  histories,  legends,  books  of 
prayer  and  ritual,  and  treatises  on  medicine,  astronomy, 
arithmetic,  and  grammar.  The  chief  Pnrdnas  were  prob- 
ably composed  by  Jina  Sena  Acharya  in  the  tenth  century 
after  Christ.  One  of  the  greatest  Jaina  writers  was  Hema- 
chandra.  who  may  have  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  about  which  time  the  A'rtlpn  Sutra  is  believed  to 
have  been  written.  The  earliest  Jaina  writing  of  any  note 
cannot  probably  be  assigned  an  earlier  date  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century  a.  d.  K.  C.  Caldwell. 
Jakutsk.     See  Yakutsk. 

Jal  (AtTfiusTE),  b.  at  Lyons,  France.  Apr.  12,  1795, 
studied  at  the  marine  school  at  Brest,  and  formed  at  Lyons 
in  Mar.,  1S15,  a  company  of  cadets  who  hastened  to  the 
defence  of  Paris  against  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba. 
He  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  literary  and  artistic  crit- 
icism, accompanied  as  newspa])er  correspondent  the  army 
which  in  ISr.O  conquered  Algeria,  and  on  his  return  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  archives  of  the  ministry  of  marine. 
M.  Jal  made  several  journeys  for  discovering  manuscripts 
in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  and  wrote  numerous  works 
of   art-criticism,   naval   and   general    history,  archteology 


(esp.  Archeoloffie  Naoale,  Paris,  1S40,  2  vols. J,  and  biog- 
raphy, of  which  the  most  important  was  the  Victiunnaire 
Critique  dc  JJiof/rapIiie  ct  d'Histoire^  a  vast  rcpcrtorv  of 
documents  and  biographical  materials  intended  lo  rectify 
and  supplemeut  all  previous  works  of  the  kind.  D.  1.S7J. 
Jalabert'  (Charles  Franc^ois).  b.  at  Nimes  in  1810; 
studied  under  Delaroche  and  in  Italy,  and  exhiliitc-d  in  1817 
Vtrffil  reading  his  Gconjics  tit  Mivccnan,  which  is  now  in  the 
Luxemburg.  Among  his  other  pictures,  Romeo  and  Juliet 
and  Jiaphacl  paintiuff  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  have  be- 
come very  popular, 

JaTap  [Sp.  Jalapa,  from  a  city  of  that  name,  or  Xa- 
lapa.  whence  first  imported  in  1010],  a  cathartic  drug,  the 
dried  root  of  Fj'ogoniitm  purr/a  (fponnen  Jalapa  of  Hayne), 
natural  order  Convolvulaeeae.  This  is  a  climbing  plant  with 
large  lilac-purple  flowers,  growing  in  the  mountains  above 
the  city  of  Jalapa,  stale  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  The  root  is 
turnip-shaped  or  radish-shaped,  blackish  without,  gray 
within,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a 
good-sized  pear.  It  dries  into  a  hard  brittle  mass,  and  is 
exported  from  Vera  Cruz  in  large  bags,  either  whole  or  cut 
into  slices  or  pieces.  Its  active  principle  is  a  resin,  con- 
sisting of  a  hard  and  a  soft  portion,  both  apparently 
equally  efi'eetive  medicinally.  The  percentage  amount  of 
the  resin  varies  in  different  specimens,  and  since  the  worms 
that  are  apt  to  attack  jalap  do  not  touch  this  ingredient, 
worm-eaten  roots  contain  more  of  it  in  j)roportion  than 
the  sound.  Jalap  is  one  of  the  milder  of  the  drastic  or 
actively  irritating  cathartics.  It  produces  watery  dis- 
charges, gripes,  and  in  overdose  may  cause  dangerous  in- 
flammation of  tho  bowels.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frequently 
used  of  this  class  of  purgatives,  but,  like  other  drastics,  is 
generally  given  in  combination  to  reduce  its  harshness. 
The  '*  compound  jalap  powder"  is  a  mixture  of  jalap  and 
cream  of  tartar.  Jalap  is  an  ingredient  of  the  "compound 
cathartic  pill"  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.     Edward  Ccrtis. 

Jala'pa,  city  of  Mexico,  one  of  the  two  capitals  of  the 
state  of  Vera  Cruz,  is  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cordil- 
leras at  a  height  of  4300  feet  above  the  sea,  00  miles  N.  W. 
of  tho  port  of  Vera  Cruz  and  140  E.  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Situated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  snow-capped  Orizaba 
and  the  peak  of  Perote,  halfway  between  the  tierra  calicnte 
of  the  sea-coast  and  tho  ticrm  tcmpfadn  of  the  central  table- 
land, Jalapa  enjoys  one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  wealthiest  merchants,  native  and 
foreign,  of  Vera  Cruz,  with  which  city  it  will  shortly  be 
connected  by  a  railway,  now  (1S75)  nearly  completed.    Ja- 
lapa is  celebrated  for  the  culture  of  its  inhabitants  and  the 
beauty  of  its  females;  it  is  the  native  place  of  Presidents 
Santa  Anna  and  Lerdo  de  Tejada.  and  has  ployed  a  prom- 
inent part  in  Mexican  politics.     It  was  founded  in  the  time 
of  Cortes,  who  had  extensive  estates  in  the  vicinity,  and 
was   occupied  in    1S47-4S   by  American   troops,  at  which 
time    a    newspaper    in    English  was  printed    there.     The 
moistness  of  the  climate  is  favorable  to  a  superabundant 
vegetation  ;  few  spots  in  the  world  can  more  truly  be  called 
the  botanist's  paradise.     Sugar-cane  and  tobacco  are  cul- 
tivated   with  great  success,  the  silkworm   is  reared,  wild 
honey,  vanilla  beans,  and    the    jalap    root  are    found    io 
abundance  in  the  forests.     There  are  several  cotton  and 
cigar  factories,  tanneries  and  potteries,  government  build- 
ings and  fine  educational  institutions,  with  a  bishopric  and 
3  newspapers.     It  is  gradually  becoming  known  us  a  dc- 
liglitful  winter  residence  for  American  visitors.     Pop.  about 
15,000.  (See  Rivera's  Hiatoria  de  Jalapa,  b  vols.,  1S70-71.) 
Jaley'  (Leon  Louis  Nicolas),  b.  at  Paris  Jan.  27.  1802, 
being  the  son  of  an  engraver  of  medals,  by  whom  he  was 
guided  in  the  study  of  sculpture.     Entering  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  in  1S20,  he  twice  gained  prizes  for  statuary. 
Returning  in  1833  from  a  long  sojourn  in  Rome,  his  works, 
exhibited  in  successive  annual  expositions,  were  much  ad- 
mired, and  he  was  employed  to  execute  commissions  for 
the  Museum  of  Luxembourg,  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the 
Opera  Comique,  the  Museum  of  Versailles,  and  the  Palace 
of  Justice.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
and  of  the  Institute.     D.  in  1806. 

Jalis'co,  the  most  populous  state  of  Mexico,  is  bounded 
by  Sinaloa,  Durango,  Zacatecas,  and  Aguas  Calientes  on 
the  N.,  Guanajuato  and  Michoacan  on  the  E.,  Colima  on 
the  S.,  and  th'e  Pacific  on  the  S.  W.  Area,  about  50,000 
square  miles.  Pop.  1,000,000.  Jalisco  was  known  as  the 
kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia  during  the  period  of  Spanish 
dominion,  and  was  governed  by  the  oudicncia  of  Guadala- 
jara as  a  province  distinct  from  New  Spain  or  Mexico.  It 
was  settled  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Nuno  de 
Guzman,  and  was  explored  by  Cortes  and  Alvarado.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  large  river  Tololotlan  or  Santiago,  and  in- 
cludes the  picturesque  lake  of  Chapala  and  the  volcano  of 
Colima,  12,000  feet  high.  The  surface  is  diversified  by 
rugged   mountains,  with  vast  ravines   or   barrancas,   the 
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river-beds  sometimes  lying  between  perpendicular  walls 
of  nearly  1000  feet  in  height.  The  climate  varies  accord- 
ing to  situation,  but  is  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  most 
tropical  products,  especially  the  suRar-cane.  The  harbors 
are  not  commodious.  Chief  towns.  Guadalajara,  Lagos, 
Zapotlan  el  Grande,  and  Tepic.  Precious  metals  arc  abun- 
d:int,  but  arc  mined  upon  a  comparatively  small  scale. 
The  inhabitants  are  in  great  part  Indians  of  several  dis- 
tinct tribes. 

Jalna',  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  dominion  of  the 
nizam,  has  a  strongly  built  fort  and  some  manufactures  of 
silk,  an  1  iiroduces  large  quantities  of  excellent  vegetables. 
Pop.  lll.OtlO. 

Jamai'ca,  an  island  of  the  West  Indies,  one  of  the 
Great  ,\ntilk-s.  belonging  to  England,  .and  lying  off  the 
i!av  of  Honduras,  between  the  Caribbean  Soaand  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  between  lat.  17°  40'  and  KS"  SO'  N.,  and  be- 
tween Ion.  70°  15'  and  78°  25'  E.,  90  miles  S.  of  (""''a" 
Area  4^-■^  square  miles.  Pop.  500,151,  of  whom  l..,101 
are  white,  101,310  mnlattoes,  and  391,707  black.  The  island 
is  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  the  Blue  Mountains,  from 
7000  to  8000  feet  high,  which  to  the  N.  slope  quite  gently 
down  towards  the  coast,  while  to  the  S.  they  present  a 
ran"c  of  wild  and  precipitous  cliffs  along  the  shore;  they 
send  a  great  number  of  small,  rapid  rivers  down  both  sides, 
of  which  onlv  one,  the  Black  River,  is  navigable.  The 
scenery  is  evervwhere  beautiful,  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains iieing  covered  with  pimento  groves  or  immense  lor- 
csts.  Tho'south-eastern  part  of  the  island  is  lower  and 
more  level,  and  hero  are  the  principal  plains,  which  are 
mostly  occupied  with  sugar-plantations.  The  climate  of 
Jamaica  is  hot  and  unhealthy  along  the  shores  and  in  the 
depths  of  the  valleys;  yellow  fever  visits  these  regions 
every  year.  The  rainy  seasons  occur  in  April  and  May, 
and  in  .September,  October,  and  November.  They  are 
generally  preceded  by  a  stagnation  of  the  atmosphere 
which  is  very  oppressive,  and  then  ushered  in  by  heavy 
thunderstorms  and  hurricanes.  Earthquakes  are  also  fre- 
quent, and  have  sometimes  been  very  destructive,  as,  for 
instance,  in  1G92  and  1780.  But  at  an  elevation  of  1500 
feet  the  climate  is  healthful  and  very  agreeable.  It  is  so 
mild  that  coffee  can  be  cultivated  at  an  elevation  of  5000 
feet,  and  sugar,  indigo,  and  other  tropical  plants  flour- 
ish in  the  valleys.  The  forests  are  rich  in  bread-fruit 
trees,  mahogany,  and  cedar:  the  principal  palms  are  the 
c:ibbagc-palin  and  the  cocoanut  tree.  Of  wild  animals 
only  the  agoutis,  iguanas,  some  species  of  monkeys,  and 
alligators  are  numerous.  But  the  domesticated  animals 
of  Europe,  which  have  been  introduced,  thrive  well.  .Since 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  the  productiveness  of  Ja- 
maica has  decreased,  and  it  will  probably  take  many  years 
before  the  rich  resources  of  this  island  become  fully  de- 
veloped. The  following  tabic  shows  the  development  of 
the  productiveness  of  the  island,  and  the  inlluence  which 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  exercised  on  it  in  \»X] : 

Sugar,  Rum.  ColTcc, 

bozaliciids.  puuchcouR.  Il)i- 

1797 KJ,109 28,746 7.«09,133 

180.5       l.-,0,3.i2 53,950 24,137,393 

1818 121,7ii8 25.329,4.'i6 

18>I  .  ...1  I9.S60 50,827 lG,S19.7fil 

18,32 98,086 33,685 19,81.1,010 

18:!S      69,61.3 25,380 ln,r)51,795 

1844 34..U4 11,631 7,148,775 

1857 30,4.59 15,992 7,095,623 

While  tho  exportation  decreases,  the  importation,  par- 
ticularly of  food,  increases.  In  1S70  the  value  of  ex- 
ports was  £l,2s.3,O0O,  and  the  value  of  imimrts  £1,310,000. 
Jamaica  was  discovered  by  CoUiiubus  May  .3,  1194,  and 
the  first  Spanish  settlement  was  niaile  there  in  1509,  In 
lfij5  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  who  retained  it  by  the 
treaty  of  Madrid  iii  1070.  In  IS07  the  slnve-lrndo  was 
abolished,  and  in  1833  the  slaves  were  emancipated.  Tho 
immediate  results  of  this  act  were  not  good;  several 
hundred  sugar  and  coffee  plantations  were  left  without 
lalior,  and  went  to  ruin,  and  in  course  of  time  the  gen- 
eral agitation  threatened  a  serious  revolt  in  IKfi.',,  which 
was  subdued  with  sevcritv.  Immerliately  after  the  eimin- 
cipation  was  completed  (Aug.  1,  18:;8)  the  planters  asso- 
ciated and  put  down  the  wages  to  the  very  lowest,  while 
they  increased  the  rent  which  the  negroes  had  to  liny  for 
thc'ir  huts  as  much  as  possible.  Tlic  result  was  that  the 
negroes  cleserled  the  plantations  and  settled  in  the  moun- 
tains. Chinese  workmen  were  then  imported,  but  without 
success.  In  1810  the  principles  of  free  trade  became  vic- 
toiions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  English  sugar 
and  coffee  market  free  labor  from  Jamiiica  had  to  compete 
with  slave  labor  from  Cuba  and  Bra/il.  At  last  ft  series 
III'  bad  harvests  brought  the  miseries  <'(  the  island  to  their 
cohiiination,  and  a  wild  racc-wiir  began,  wiiicli  was  put 
down  bv  the  English  governor  with  great  cruelty.  Never- 
theless, sinco  tho  emancipation  the  various  missions,  for- 


merly annoyed  by  the  planters,  have  had  free  scope  for 
their  activity,  and  their  exertions  have  been  crowned  with 
great  success.  Between  the  old  slaves  and  masters  grows 
up  a  new  population  of  free  citizens,  through  the  agency 
of  the  missions  and  their  schools.  The  island  is  divided 
into  three  counties;  its  capital  is  Kingston.  It  is  governed 
by  a  captain-general,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  an  as- 
sembly of  47  members,  elected  by  the  people. 

Clkmkss  Petekse.v. 

Jamaica,  post-v.  of  Queen's  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Long 
Island.  South  .*ide,  and  Brooklyn  Central  K.  Ks.,  10  miles 
E.  of  New  York.  It  has  extensive  farming  and  market- 
gardening  interests,  and  manufactures  of  carriages  and 
small  wares.  Many  of  its  citizens  do  business  in  New  York 
.and  Brooklyn.  It  has  6  churches,  an  aeadeiny  and  good 
public  and  "private  schools,  gaswiu'ks,  a  public  library,  a 
saving 'bank,  4  weekly  newspapers,  a  fire  department,  and 
line  public  buildings.  The  township  contains  several  other 
villages,  has  8  churches,  and  considerable  manufactures. 
Pop.^3791 ;  of  tp.  7745. 

John  ODossf.i.i,,  En.  "Jamaica  SiANnAnn." 
Jamaica,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Windham  co.,  Vt.,  18  miles 
E.  of  Manchester,  has  a  national  bank  and  manufactures 
of  leather,  boots,  shoes,  chairs,  etc.     Pop.  1223. 
Jamaica,  post-lp.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1298. 
Jamaica  Plain,  post-v.,  formerly  in  the  town  of  West 
Roxbury,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass..  but  now,  with  the  rest  of  that 
town,  included  in  the  17th  ward  of  Boston.      It  is  on  the 
Boston  and  Providence  R.  R.,  3  miles  from  the  city  proper,  to 
which  it  was  united  Jan,  1,  1874.    The  ward  has  1 1  churches, 
a   savings    bank,  public    library,  a   weekly  newspaper,  2 
rubber-mills,  2  carriage-factories,  a  paid  fire  department, 
fire-alarm  telegraph,  and  is  connected   by  horse  railroivd 
with  the  citv  proper.    Most  of  the  inhiiliitants  do  business  in 
Boston.    C."A.  J.Farrah,Ed.  "  Wkst  Roxiiiitv  Gazf.ttk." 

Jamalti'ca,  an  ancient  city  of  Honduras,  20  miles  N. 
of  Comayagua,  now  consisting  of  ruins  similar  in  character 
to  those  of  Copan.  Many  rectangular  mounds,  like  the 
Mexican  teocallis.  are  surmounted  by  the  remains  of  edi- 
fices, and  throughout  the  adjacent  valley  fragments  of 
scnljiture  and  well-painted  vases  arc  found, 

James,  county  of  Nebraska,  organized  since  the  census 
of  1870. 

James,  county  of  East  Tennessee,  having  the  Tennessee 
River  on  the  N.  Vv.  and  Georgia  on  the  S.  Area,  about  200 
square  miles.  It  has  a  fertile  soil,  well  .adajited  to  grain. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  Georgia 
R.  R.  Cap.  OoHewah.  It  has  been  organijed  since  the 
census  of  1870. 
James,  tp.  of  Bibb  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  859. 
James,  tp.  of  Pottawattamie  CO.,  la.  Pop.  309, 
James,  tp.  of  Stone  co.,  .Mo,  Pop.  447. 
James,  the  son  of  Zebedee  [I.at.  .Aicofciis;  Gr.  "loxiuPot], 
called  TllK  GitUATKR,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  brother 
of  John.  He  was  a  fisherman  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  when 
called  to  follow  Jesus,  and  with  Peter  and  John  formed  a 
group  distinguished  from  the  other  apostles  by  being  the 
chosen  witnesses  of  several  of  the  chief  incidents  in  the 
ministry  of  Christ,  Such  were  the  transfiguration,  the  re- 
storation to  life  of  Jairus's  daughter,  and  the  agony  at 
Gethsemane.  James  and  Jidin,  with  their  mother  Salome, 
appear  nt  one  time  to  have  entertained  false  views  of  tho 
nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  to  have  aspired  to  a  sort 
of  primacy,  which  was  rebuked  by  Jesus;  who  on  another 
occasion  gave  the  brothers  the  appellation  of  Boanerges 
('•  sons  of  thundi'r"),  perhiips  at  the  time  when  they  rashly 
invoked  fire  from  lieaven  upon  a  Samaritan  village  (Mark 
iii.  17  :  see  al.'^o  Luke  ix.  52).  James  was  the  first  martyr 
among  the  twelve,  having  been  killed  by  the  sword  of  King 
Herod  Agrippa.  A.  Ii.  44  (Ads  xii.  1).  He  is  eommeniorated 
in  the  calendar  of  saints  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on 
the-  25th  of  .July,  and  liy  the  Eastern  Cliuich  on  the  23d  of 
October,  I'lider  the  name  ofSASTlAiio  (St.  Jiigo  I  lil:  ('oM- 
posTKi.i.A  ho  was  venerated  from  an  early  day  in  Spain 
as  the  patron  of  the  kingdom. 

Jnmcs,  Ihc  .son  of  Alphii-us,  called  the  Less,  one  of  tho 
twelve  apostles.  His  mother's  name  was  .Mary  ( .Matt,  xxvii. 
5ft  ;  Mark  xv.  40),  who  is  called  ( J(din  xix.  25)  "  the  wife  of 
Cleophiis,"nnd  is  referred  to  in  t  hi' same  verse  as  a  •' sister" 
of  Marv,  the  mother  of  ,lesus.  Whether  this  James  is  llio 
sftinc  as  "James  the  Lord's  brollier"  spoken  of  by  Paul  in 
Hal.  i.  19.  has  been  much  discussed,  but  the  title  of  ii;.i..(/o 
given  to  him  in  the  passage  in  question  seems  deeisivo. 
Nevertheless,  this  view  involves  grave  difficulties,  and  Dr. 
Neaiider  (quoted  in  McClintoek  A  Strong's  (y/o;».<fi'n,  vol, 
iv,  751)  proiioiinees  (his  question  to  be  "tho  most  difficult 
in  tho  apostolic  history,"  Assuming  the  affirmative  answer, 
tho  most  consistent  solution  of  the  apparent  discrepancies 
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in  the  New  Testament  references  seems  to  he  that  advocated 
in  a  learned  article  in  the  Ci/rfopmini  quoted  above — namely, 
that  the  two  Marys,  the  mothers  of  Jesus  and  of  James,  aro 
called  s{>^fcr>i  in  John  xix.  2:>  Iiy  virtue  of  their  marriage 
with  two  brothers,  Josei-h  and  Cioophas.  If.  then.  Cleophas 
(otherwise  Alphanis)  had  died  without  issue,  it  became  the 
duty  of  Joseph  (according  to  the  l,aw  found  in  Deut.  xxv. 
5)  to  marry  his  brother's  widow,  and  the  eldest  son  by  such 
raarriasce  would  be  the  legal  representative  of  Cleophas  or 
Alpha^us.  whose  name  he  would  bear.  James  the  Less  be- 
came the  head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  (according 
to  the  above  theory)  wrote  the  Epistle  known  by  his  name. 
Early  Christian  writers  (as  Hegesippus)  give  him  the  name 
of  James  the  Just,  and  a  well-known  passage  of  Josephus 
(Antiquities,  XX.  t).  1 )  describes  his  martyrdom,  to  which  he 
attributes  the  downfall  of  tli*  Jewish  power;  but  most 
critics  reject  this  account  as  an  interpolation.  iCothing, 
therefore,  can  be  affirmed  of  the  life  of  James  posterior  to 
the  scriptural  references.  Several  apocryphal  writings 
have  been  attributed  to  James,  of  which  one  only,  the 
Prnterniifjciium,  derives  some  importance  from  having  been 
earlv  known  in  the  Church.  It  is  a  mere  parody  of  the 
first  two  chapters  of  Luke,  transferring,  however,  the  events 
to  the  nativity  of  Mary.  From  this  source  the  modern 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
appears  to  have  been  ultimately  derived. 

James,  Epistle  of,  one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  first  of  the  so-called  catholic  Epistles. 
It  is  ascribed  to  "James.  the'Lord's  brother."  who  is  gen- 
erally identified  with  James  the  Less  (which  see),  though 
many  commentators  contend  that  he  was  distinct  from  both 
the  apostles  bearing  the  same  name.  The  Epistle  is  be- 
lieved by  the  majority  of  critics  to  have  been  written  sev- 
eral years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  head 
of  tlio  Jewish  Church,  and  addressed  to  the  Christians  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  style  is  elegant,  and  the  Greek  better 
than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
•'  doctrine  of  works."  which  forms  its  chief  topic,  has  occa- 
sioned more  controversy  upon  this  Epistle  than  upon  almost 
any  other  book  of  the  canon,  it  being  reganled  by  some  as 
irreconcilable  with  Paul's  doctrine  of  faith.  Though  Luther 
and  his  immediate  followers  rejected  this  Episile,  modern 
Protestants  think  it  represents  faithfully  the  practieal  teach- 
ing of  Christ,  and  find  many  analogies  with  the  8ermon  on 
the  Mount.  The  distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity  arc 
not  alluded  to,  except  l>y  implication.  The  literature  of 
the  subject,  which  is  very  extensive,  is  reviewed  by  Prof. 
Berschlag  in  Studies  iind  Kritihen,  Jan.,  1874. 

James  I.  of  Great  Britain  (VI.  of  Scotland),  b.  at 
Edinburgh  Castle  June  1'.',  15(30.  was  the  only  son  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  by  her  second  husband,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord 
Darnlcy.  In  the  following  year,  soon  after  Darnley  was 
assassinated  (Feb.  10),  Mary  was  abducted  by  Bothwell, 
whom  she  married  May  15;  was  imprisoned  at  Lochleven 
Castle  in  June  by  her  insurgent  nobles,  and  forced  to  resign 
the  crown  (July  24)  to  the  infant  James,  who  was  accordingly 
crowned  at  Stirling  on  July  29.  During  the  stormy  years 
of  James's  childhood,  passed  at  Stirling  Castle,  the  regency 
was  successively  in  the  hands  of  the  powerful  nobles  the 
earls  of  Murray.  Lennox.  Mar,  and  Morton,  until,  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  latter  in  1577.  James  nominally  took  the 
government  into  his  own  hands,  which  was  confirmed  by 
Parliament  in  157-'>.  His  early  education  had  been  care- 
fully directed  by  the  famous  historian  and  classical  schol- 
ar George  Buchanan,  from  whom  he  probably  derived  a 
taste  for  learning  wliieh  degenerated  into  a  ridiculous 
pedanlrv.  Earl  Morion  regained  power  for  a  short  time, 
but  was  beheaded  in  15S1  ou  a  charge  of  complicity  in  the 
murder  of  Darnley,  after  which  Arran  au'l  the  French  fa- 
vorite whom  James  had  created  duke  of  Lennox  ruled  until 
Aug.,  1582,  when  a  party  of  the  nobles  seized  the  king  at 
liUthven  Castle,  im]irisoned  Lennox,  and  banished  Arran. 
-  The  civil  war  and  court  intrigues  went  on  with  a  wearying 
iteration  of  similar  events  for  several  years,  during  which 
James  made  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  receiving  from  her  a 
jiension  (15S5),  unsuccessfully  interceded  for  his  mother's 
life  1 15S7).  co-operated  with  England  in  preparations 
against  the  Spanish  Armada  (15S8),  went  to  Denmark, 
where  he  married  the  princess  Anne  (Nov.  24.  loSOj,  car- 
ried on  war  with  varying  success  against  several  Catholic 
lords  from  1590  to  1597,  and  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in 
]60:!  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  being  proclaimed 
Mar.  2i  and  crowned  at  Westminster  July  25.  He  presided 
at  the  Hampton  Court  Conferences  in  Jan..  1604;  exiled 
Jesuits  and  seminary  priests;  assumed  tlie  title  of  **  king 
of  Great  Britain,  Franco,  and  Ireland"  Oct.  21,  1604;  dis- 
covered the  "Gunpowder  Plot"  Nov.  5,  IfiOS;  instituted 
th'>  order  of  baronets  in  1011  :  and  lavished  honors  upon 
the  unworthy  favorites  by  whom  he  was  directed,  such  as 
Carr,  made  carl  of  Somerset  in  1613,  and  Villiers,  raised 


through  all  the  stages  of  the  peerage,  from  baron  in  1616 
to  duke  of  Buckingliam  in  IG23.  His  son  Henry,  prince 
of  AVales,  died  in  1612;  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  from  whom 
the  house  of  Hanover  descended,  was  married  in  1613  to 
the  elector  palatine,  who  became  king  of  Bohemia,  but  lost 
his  estates  in  1620,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
war,  through  the  failure  of  James  to  render  his  promised 
assistance.  Great  efforts  were  made  by  James  to  obtain 
the  alliance  of  Spain  through  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Charles  with  a  Spanish  princess,  and  on  the  failure  of 
negotiations  in  IOl'-I,  declared  war  against  that  power,  but 
d.  shortly  after  at  the  palace  of  Theobalds  Mar.  27,  1G25. 
The  reign  of  James  in  England  was  distinguished  by  many 
memorable  events:  it  witnessed  the  literary  and  political 
careers  of  Bacon  and  Raleigh,  the  disgrace  of  both,  and 
execution  of  the  latter;  the  dramatic  activity  of  Shak- 
spearc  and  Ben  Jonson  ;  the  translation  of  the  English 
Bible:  the  colonization  of  Virginia  and  New  England;  the 
formation  of  two  well-defined  schools  of  English  Prot- 
estantism; and  the  genesis  of  the  struggle  between  king 
and  commons  which  brought  the  head  of  his  successor  to 
the  block.  James  was  despicable  in  his  personal  qualities; 
was  weak,  cowardly,  passionate,  vindictive,  cruel,  super- 
stitious, fanatical,  and  jirone  to  fall  under  the  influence  of 
worthless  favorites.  His  learning  was  varied,  though  not 
scholarly;  he  published  several  books,  which  were  much 
praised  by  his  flatterers,  but  have  now  only  an  historical  in- 
terest; Ensnys  of  a  'Prentice  in  the  Divine  Art  .of  Poeny 
(1584),  D:i-monofoffic  {'ll^>07).  True  Lnw  of  Frrc  Mnnnrchies 
(IjOS).  Basililcon  Dormi  {\ :,*)[)),  TripUci  Nndn  Triplex  Cn~ 
neua  (IG05),  Remonstranre  for  the  Hight  of  fCinifS  (1615), 
and  Connterblnst  to  Toimrco  (IGIC).  (See  S.  K.  (iardiner's 
able  histories  of  this  reign,  1S75.)  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

James  II.  of  Great  Britain,  a  son  of  Charles  I.,  b.  \d 
London  Oct.  15.  1G3.3;  became  duke  of  York  ;  escaped  in 
1648  from  the  Parliamentarians  and  fled  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries;  served  with  distinction  under  Turennc  and  Conde ; 
was  appointed  by  Mazarin  captain-general  in  Italy  1656, 
in  which  year  he  entered  the  Spanish  service  and  fought 
against  Turenne;  was  appointed  in  1660  lord  high  admiral 
of  England  and  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports;  married 
Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  Lord  Clarendon,  liiGO;  command- 
ed against  the  Dutch  1G65-72;  avowed  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic  16G9;  married  Mary  of  Este  I67."i  ;  retired  to  the 
Low  Countries  during  the  unsuccessful  agitation  for  ex- 
cluding him  from  the  throne;  as  lord  higli  commissioner 
for  Scotland  persecuted  the  Covenanters  1679.  and  suc- 
ceeded Charles  II.  1085.  The  great  events  of  his  reign 
wore  the  insurrections  of  Argyle  and  Monmouth  (1685); 
the  persistent  attempts  of  the  king  to  overthrow  constitu- 
tional government  and  to  establish  arbitrary  royal  power 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  the  declaration  of  free- 
dom of  conscience  as  a  means  to  that  end ;  the  violation 
of  the  privileges  of  the  universities;  the  imprisonment  of 
the  bishops  for  petitioning  to  be  excused  from  reading  a 
roval  proclamation:  the  establishment  of  new  and  illegal 
tribunals;  and  the  maintenaiiee  of  a  standing  army  with- 
out legal  warrant.  The  whole  nation  became  aroused; 
Willinm,  prince  of  Orange,  :i  cousin  of  the  king,  and  Mary, 
princess  of  Orange,  the  king's  eldest  daughter,  were  called 
by  common  consent  to  the  throne;  James  abdicated  Dec. 
11,  IGSS.  and  fled  to  France,  but  in  16S9  invaded  Ireland, 
besieged  Londonderry  without  success,  and  July  1, 1690,  was 
defeated  at  the  Boync;  retired  to  France,  and  sjient  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  futile  schemes  for  restoration  to  the  throne. 
D.  at  St.  Germain's  Sept.  10,  1701. 

James  I.  of  Scotland,  son  of  Robert  III.,  b.  in  i:i94  at 
Dunfermline;  was  captured  by  the  English  while  on  his 
way  to  France  1406.  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  and  in 
Windsor  Castle,  and  wrote  the  Kinfs  Quhnir  and  other 
poems  while  in  confinement;  went  in  1417  tu  France  with 
Henry  V.;  married  Joanna  Beaufort,  granddaughter  of 
Johnof  Gaunt,  1424  ;  was  liberated,  proclaimed  king,  and 
crowned  at  Scone  1424;  restored  order  to  Scotland,  and 
used  so  much  rigor  towards  the  turbulent  nobles  that  he 
was  murdered  by  their  emissaries  at  Perth  Feb.  21,  1487. 
James  was  celebrated  for  his  courtly  graces,  his  literary 
accomplishments,  and  his  excellence  in  athletic  exercises. 

James  II.  of  Scotland,  son  of  James  I.  and  Queen  Jo- 
anna Beaufort,  b.  in  14o0,  was  crowned  at  Edinburgh  when 
but  six  years  of  age  ( 14."^7).  During  his  minority  the  king- 
dom was  distracted  by  struggles  for  power  between  his  tu- 
tors Crichton  and  Livingston  and  the  "house  of  Douglas," 
represented  by  three  successive  earls  of  that  title.  James 
assumed  the  government  in  1444:  made  war  with  England 
1448:  married  Mary  of  Gueldres  1449;  murdered  William, 
eighth  earl  of  Douglas,  with  his  own  hand  1452;  defeated 
a  powerful  in-:urrection  headed  by  the  ninth  earl;  made  a 
treaty  with  Henry  VI.  of  England  in  1459,  by  which  he 
acquired  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  in 
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cons'u]cr:ition  of  pupportinj;  tliy  house  of  Lancaster  in  the 
"war  of  the  Rost-s,"  iiiirl  was  killed  iiy  tlic  Ijursting  of  a 
gun  at  (lie  siege  of  Kox>>urg}i,  Aug.  o,  1 160. 

James  III.  of  Scotland,  son  of  James  II.  and  Queen 
Mary  of  (iueldres.  h.  .Tune  I,  14.')2,  was  crowned  at  Kelso 
monastery  on  his  father's  death  (Mfifl).  The  government, 
after  the  death  of  the  queen  mother  (1  Ifi.'i)  and  of  Hishop 
Kennedy  (14lifi).  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Boyd  family, 
one  of  whom  married  the  king's  sister  in  Mli".  and  was  at 
the  same  time  created  earl  of  Arran.  Henry  VI.  of  Eng- 
hind  had  taken  refuge  in  Scotland  in  Ufil.and  involved 
the  Scotch  in  the  war  of  the  Roses,  which  led  to  a  league 
between  E<lward  IV.,  the  new  Yorkist  king,  and  the  earls 
of  Douglas  and  Ross  and  the  Lord  of  t!ie  Isles  for  the  par- 
tition of  Scotland,  hut  the  plan  proved  aliortive,  and  in 
1  lot  a  fifteen  years'  truce  was  concluded.  .lames  married 
the  princess  Margaret  of  Denmark  in  14G0,  thercliy  nequir- 
ing  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  dismissed  the  Boyds 
from  power  the  same  year,  and  came  uniler  tlie  influence 
of  the  Ilamiltnns:  csperienced  several  insurrections;  im- 
prisoned on  a  charge  of  witchcraft  his  hrother,  the  carl  of 
Star,  who  soon  died  (LtSfl) ;  maintained  a  war  with  .another 
hrother,  the  earl  of  Alhany,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown 
and  was  supported  by  Eilward  IV. ;  was  liesieged  in  Etlin- 
hurgh  Castle,  and  reconciled  to  his  brother  (MS2);  had  to 
wage  another  war  against  tlie  nohles,  who  had  placed  at 
their  head  his  son.  Prince  ,Tame9  (I4.S7),  and  was  either 
killed  in  battle  or  murdered  thereafter  at  Sauchie,  near 
Bnnnockburn.  in  .Tune,  TISS. 

.lames  IV.  of  Scotland,  son  of  James  III.  and  Mar- 
garet of  Denmark,  b.  Mar.  17,  1472;  joined  the  rebel- 
lious nobles  against  his  father  in  1487;  was  crowned  at 
Scone  in  .Tune.  1488  :  suppressed  an  insurrection  headed  by 
Lords  Forbes  and  Lyle  1489;  favored  the  impostor  I'erkin 
Warbeek,  whom  he  received  at  his  court  as  king  of  England 
(1  I'.)2),on  whose  behalf  he  madowarnpon  England  (14!l(i- 
97).  but  finallv  concluded  a  truce  for  seven  years,  and  in 
L'i03  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  English  king, 
Henry  VII.  In  151^  he  took  offence  at  a  supposed  insult 
froui  his  brother-in  law.  Henry  VIII.,  invaded  England, 
and  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Flodden  Field,  Sept.  9,  1  Ji/1. 

.lames  V.  of  Scotland,  son  of  ,Tamcs  IV.  and  Mar- 
garet of  England,  b.  at  Linlithgow  Apr.  10,  T512  ;  succeeded 
to  the  throne  under  his  mother's  regency  Sept.  9,  T.'jl.'l ;  as- 
sumed the  government  1528;  marriecl  Madeleine  of  France 
l.'i.'17,  and  on  her  death  Mary  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Grni.se,  l.i.'iS;  met  with  signal  defeat  from  the  Eng- 
lish at  Solway  Moss  Nov.  2.),  1.142;  d.  ,at  Falkland  Palace 
Dec.  14,  1542,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  infant  daughter, 
Mary,  fiueen  of  Scots. 

.lames  CCii.mii.ks  T.),  A.  M.,  b.  at  West  Greenwich, 
R.  L,  in  1804;  studied  mechanics  while  working  as  a  car- 
penter, and  became  an  expert  ciuistructor  of  machinery  for 
cotton-mills,  of  which  he  erected  many  in  Now  England 
and  the  Midillc  and  Southern  States.  He  was  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  185 1-57,  after  which  time  he  devoted 
himself  to  inventing  firearms,  antl  was  killed  at  .^ag  Har- 
bor, L.  I.,  Oct.  17,  I8()2,  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell. 

.Fames  Francis  Edward  Stuart,  b.  in  London  .Tnno 
10,  IfiSM,  being  the  son  of  King  .Tanns  II.  by  (Jneen  Mary 
of  Modenn,  ami  natural  heir  to  the  throne.  In  the  year  of 
his  birth  .Tames  II.  was  driven  from  power,  and  the  rights 
f>r  the  infant  prince  were  ignored  by  his  sisters  Mary  and 
Anne,  who  successively  occu]tied  th"  throne.  The  exiled 
family  found  hospitable  asylum  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
who,  on  the  death  of  the  ex-kinir.  immediately  recognised 
the  prince  as  king  of  (4reat  Britain  under  the  title  of  .lames 
III.  In  170S.  Prince  .lames  sailed  from  Dunkirk  in  a  French 
fleet,  intending  to  effect  a  lanrling  in  Scotland,  but  did  not 


execute  that   intcntir)n.     Under  the 


■th.iiurrri:  of  the 


Chevnlierof  St.  Oeorgclheyouthful  "  Pretender  "  (ns  he  was 
called  in  Enghinil)  took  part  in  the  Frenidi  campaign!)  of 
1708-09  against  the  Engli«li  in  Flanders,  for  wliieh  reason 
Parliament  set  ;i  price  of  KtO.OOO  crowns  upon  bis  head. 
The  prince's  sister,  .Anne,  flesigned  to  res|rn-e  bhu  to  the 
order  of  succession,  and  numerous  statesmen  of  Kugland, 
among  whom  were  Ii(dingl>roke  ami  Bishop  .Atterbury,  fft- 
\orcd  his  cause,  but  his  refusal  to  rr-nounee  ratholieicm 
was  fatal  to  his  proHpcrls.  In  1715  lb"  Pretender  was  in- 
viled  to  Scotland  by  the  earl  of  Miir.  Innile.l  at  P.-terbend 
in  Dec'iiiber,  pnsse(i  through  Aberdeen,  nuiile  a  public  en- 
try into  Dundee,  and  occupied  the  royal  jiahice  at  Scone. 
Tlie  eTit<'rprise,  however,  failed  ignominious1y,nnd  the  next 
Tiion'b  llie  Pretender  retreated  to  l'"ranci\  "The  remainder 
of  bis  life  was  passed  chielly  in  Il:ily.  he  hnvinir  married 
in  1719  a  princess  Sobieski  of  Prdand.  by  whom  he  ha<1  ft 
scm,  Charles  Edward,  b.  1720.  the  "Young  Pretender"  of 
17  I. "i.  Prince  ,Tames,  after  hifl  second  failure,  deelincl  to 
make  any  further  armed  attempt  upon  the  throne  of  Brit- 
ain, ceding  his  rights  to  his  son  when   the  latter  reached 


maturity  :  bo  passed  his  closing  years  in  pious  retirement 
at  Rome,  where  he  d.  Jan.  2,  1701). 

James  i  (Skoiioe  P.^vnk  I!,\iNsFORn).  b.  in  London.  Eng- 
land,  in  1891,  became  in  early  life,  ]iartly  through  the  ad- 
vice of  Washington  Irving,  a  writer  of  romances  ;  was  his- 
toriographer of  England  under  William  IV. :  became  Brit- 
ish consul  at  Xorrr>lk,  Va.,  in  1852;  British  consul  for  the 
Austrian  ports  1850;  d.  at  Venice  1800.  Of  his  many  nov- 
els and  other  works,  which  once  had  great  popuhirity,  the 
best  are  lli<h,l:,,i  (1825),  /Aini^cy  (18;!0),  Mem„iri>  o/'V,Vc..f 
Commnndem  (18:!2),  L!f<   ami  Timet  nf  Lnuh  A'/r.(18:i8). 

James  (Sir  Hi:xitY).  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Rosein-Vale,  near 
St.  Agnes,  Cornwall,  in  l."*!):!;  was  educated  at  the  Royal 
Military  Ai^ademy  at  "W'oolwicli  ;  entercl  the  army  as  lieti- 
tenant  of  engineers;  became  c<)lonel  in  1857,  and  major- 
general  in  18li8.  After  directing  the  geological  survey  of 
Ireland  (1844),  and  the  admiralty  engineering  works  at 
Portsmouth  (1840),  he  was  appointed  in  1852  superinten- 
dent of  the  ordnance  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
in  1857  chief  of  the  topographical  and  statistical  depart- 
ments of  the  war  office,  lie  was  knighted  iu  1800.  Sir 
Henry  is  princijially  known  for  his  successful  efforts  to  in- 
troduce various  applications  of  photography  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  exact  sciences.  As  early  as  1855  he  reduced 
the  ordnance  maps  by  photography;  in  1860  he  availed 
himself  of  the  experiments  of  M.  Poitevin,  of  Mr.  J.  V^ . 
Osborne  of  Melbourne,  aiul  of  Mr.  Asser  of  Amsterdam 
for  applying  the  new  processes  of  PiioToi.iTnoni<.<i'HV  (sec 
that  article)  to  the  reproduction  of  improved  ordnance  sur- 
veys. Gen.  .Tames  has  since  invented  .a  modification  of  this 
process,  known  as  jihotozincography,  and  by  its  means  has 
made  a  complete  fac-simile  in  ,"^2  volumes  of  the  celebrated 
Doinrn(lat/  /inn/:,  as  Well  as  of  other  rare  and  ancient  manu- 
scripts. The  princijnil  writings  of  Gen.  .Tames  have  been 
On  the  Fi'jnrr,  Dhnriittinim,  lutil  Mraii  Spfflfir  Gravili/  nf 
the  Earth,  an  thrivnt  from  the  Orditaiirr  Trujaunmftricnl 
Surrry  of  firrat  firilaiu  (in  Phihtn.  Trans..  1850)  ;  OrdtHitirc 
Snrvrt/  in  Ireland  (1855),  in  Srotinud  (1S61).  in  Entftand 
and  Wafen  (1861);  On  /'hotnsinen/jrnphj/  and  other  Phnto- 
tjraphie  Prorenfen  (1802);  Acronnt  of  the  Principal  Trinn- 
ifnlalinn  of  the  Unitrd  JCinr/dnm  (1864);  and  Record  of  the 
Ej-peditinn  to  .\hijHninia  (1870). 

James  (IlExnY),  b.  at  Albany,  N.  Y'.,  Juno  ,3,  1811. 
When  twelve  years  of  age  he  suffered  amputation  of  a  leg 
in  consequence  of  an  accident.  He  studied  in  Union  Col- 
lege and  PriiH'cton  Theological  Seminary;  went  to  Euroi>e, 
where  he  acquired  Sandemanian  and  afterwards  Sweden- 
borgian  ^■iews.  He  resides  at  Camliridge.  Mass.,  and  has 
published  What  l«  the  State  f  (18  15),  Lrltrr  to  n  Snrden- 
bori/ian  (1847),  Moralium  and  rhristinnit,,  (1852),  Leetnres 
and  .Miscenanie,  (^M2),  The  Chnreh  nf  Christ  (1854),  The 
Xatnre  of  Eril  (1855),  fVirisfianilt/  the  Lotjic  of  Creation 
(1  857),  .^uhslanrr  and  Shadow  ( 1  803),  The  Secret  if  Siceden- 

borij  (1809),  and  other  works. 

James  (IIoiiArK),  A.  M..  b.  at  Medfnrd,  Mass.,  May  0, 
1818;  graduated  at  Y'ale  1810;  studied  divinity  ot  New 
Haven;  held  pastorates  (Congregational)  in  Wrentham 
and  Worcester,  Mass.,  1843-C:i  ;  chaplain  25th  Massn- 
ohusctts  Infantry  1801-01  ;  captain  and  A.  Q.  M.  and  com- 
missioner of  treed  men  in  North  Carolina  1804-60;  pastor  of 
First  cliureh,  Lowell,  .Mass.,  1807-70  ;  Second  chureli,  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  1871  ;  also,  since  1807,  one  of  the  proprietors 
and  editors  of  the  Contjretjationotist.     D.  June  9,  1875. 

James  (,Tonv  ANfii:i.i.),  b.  at  Blandford,  Di>rset,  Eng- 
binil.  ,TuiH^  6,  1785,  was  edueatcil  at  Gosport  College,  en- 
tered the  ministry  when  seventeen  years  (dd,  ami  was 
(1805-59)  pastor  of  the  Ciuigrcgational  chapel,  Carr's  lane, 
Birmingham  :  was  :iu  able  preacher  and  writer,  and  exer- 
cised ft  wido  inlluence  in  Europe  and  .\meiica  by  his  nu- 
merous religions  works,  of  which  the  best  known  arc  The 
An.einns  Ini/iiirrr  (1834),  t'hristinn  Frlloimhiji,  and  Chri.s- 
tian  Profr^Kor.     D.  at  Birmingham  Oct.  1,  1859. 

James  (Ronpur),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Kinverston,  Staffordshire, 
England,  in  1703;  was  edu<'!ited  at  Oxford;  practised  as  ft 
physician  atShefflcld.  Lichfield.  Birmingham,  and  London  ; 
published,  with  the  aid  id'  Dr.  Samuel  .lidinsou,  a  Mrdtral 
Dielianiiril  (3  vols,  fob,  London,  1743-15),  ami  invented 
the  celebrated  fever-powder  known  by  his  name,  now  culled 
antimonial  powder,  composed  of  oxide  of  antimony  and 
phos|dnvle  of  lime.  ".James's  powder"  was  one  of  the 
enrliesi  and  most  successful  prototypes  of  the  so-cniled 
patent  medieinen  which  have  since  acquired  so  great  vogue. 
D.  1770. 

James  (Thomas). an  Enirlish  navigator  who  in  1031  wiis 
sent  by  a  companv  of  merchants  of  Bristol  to  search  for  n 
N.W.  passage.  Ho  explore. I  Hudson's  Bay.  and  from  him 
the  southern  portion  is  Htill  culled  .Tamcs's  Bay.  Capl. 
•Tames  reached  lat.  05''  30'  N.,  when  his  further  progrofi 
being  stopped  by  ice,  ho  returned  to  England.     In  1023  ho 
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published  a  quarto  volume  eotitlei;!  The  Strantfe  and  Dan- 
f/eroits  Vot/<t'je  t,f  Cnpt.  Thnmiis  Jnuifs  for  the  Discovery 
of  (I  Xorth-wcst  Paand'jf  to  the  South  Sfu. 

James  (Thomas  Chalki.ey).  h.  at  Philadelphia  in  ITfifi; 
studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  After 
takinj?  a  trip  to  the  Cape  of  Good  llupc  as  surgeon,  he 
studied  at  Edinburgh  and  London  from  17iHU'J3,  nnd 
founded  after  his  return  a  school  of  midwifery  in  Philadel- 
phia; was  physician  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hi».^pital  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  professor  of  midwifery  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  from  ISll  to  18^4.  He  enjoyed  a 
great  "reputation  both  as  practitioner  and  as  teacher.  D. 
July  2o,  lS:'>b. 

James  Bayou,  post-tp.  of  Mississippi  cc.  Mo.  P.  .^61. 

James  City,  county  of  the  peninsula  of  Vircrinin.  hav- 
ing James  Ilivcr  on  the  S..  York  River  on  the  N.,  and  ihe 
ChicUahoniiny  on  the  S.  W.  It  is  undulating,  and  hns  a 
soil  adapted  to  raising  grain  and  garden  products.  Area, 
184  square  miles.     Cap.  Williamsburg.     Pop.  4425. 

James  Creek,  post-v.  of  Huntingdon  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
Huntinj^don  and  Bro:id  Top  R.  R..  12  miles  S.  of  Hunting- 
don. It  derives  its  jirincipal  support  from  the  mining  of 
iron  ore.      H.  B.  BiuniDAL'Gn,  Ed.  "Weekly  Pilorim." 

James  Island,  one  of  the  S3a  islands  of  Charleston 
CO.,  S.  C.  having  Charleston  harbor  and  Ashley  River  on 
the  N.  The  battle  of  Secessionvillc  (June  11,  ISfi.j)  and 
several  other  spirited  engagements  occurred  upon  this 
island  during  the  late  civil  war.     Pop.  ISOS. 

Jame'son  (Anna),  b.  at  Dublin  May  19,  1707,  was  the 
daughter  of  ]\Ir.  Murphy,  an  artist  of  merit;  was  married 
in  1823  to  Robert  Jameson,  a  barris-tcr,  from  whom  she 
soon  separated.  Her  writings  upon  ('hristian  art  and  ar- 
cha-ology  are  of  a  high  order.  D.  Mar.  17,  ISCO.  Her 
principal  works  are  Dlnrif  of  ou  Enuiii/cc  (1S2G),  Lovch  of 
ihe  Poets  ( 1S2U),  Lives  of' Female  Sovcrcifpis  (ISol },  Chnrac- 
terinties  of  }Vi>men  (1802),  Bcantirs  of  the  Cjurt  of  Chnrles 
IL  (1833).  Vhits  and  Shetehcs  (1834).  Tales  and  Mt'scel- 
laniea  (1838),  Studies  and  liamhlea  in  Canada  (1S3S),  Pic- 
tures of  Social  Life  ill  Gennanif  (1840).  a  translation  of 
Wnagen's  Uuhrns'{\9^A^),  Handb<tok  t<>  the  Public  GnlJcrlea 
of  Art  {1842),  Companion  to  Prirnte  Galleries  (1844),  Me- 
moirs of  Early  Italian  Painters  (1845).  Memoirs  and  Es- 
says (1846).  Srtrrcd  and  Legendary  Art  (1848),  Leyends  of 
the  Monastic  Orders  {ISitii),  I^erfcnds  of  the  Madonna  (1852), 
Commonplace  Hook  { 1S54),  Sisters  of  Charity,  Catholic  and 
Protrxtant  (1855),  The  Comimmion  'of  Labor  {1S5G). 

Jameson  (Charles  Davis),  b.  at  Gorham,  Mo.,  Feb. 
24,  1827:  removed  to  Oldtown  at  an  early  age,  where  he 
subsequently  engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  which  he 
largely  extended,  and  in  18G1  was  one  of  the  most  largely 
interested  dealers  in  the  State.  A  Democrat  in  politics, 
and  a  Douglas  delegate  to  the  Charleston  convention  in 
1860,  he  volunteered  his  services  in  support  of  the  national 
government  on  the  outbreak  of  civil  war.  and  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  2d  Maine  A'ols.,  the  first  to  leave  the 
State,  which  he  commanded  at  tho  first  battle  of  Bull  Run 
with  distinction,  leading  to  his  appointment  in  September 
as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  In  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign in  Virginia,  1862,  he  commamled  a  brigade  with 
great  ability,  where  he  contracted  tho  disease  which  ter- 
minated his  life  at  Oldtown,  Me.,  Nov.  6,  1SG2. 

G.  C.  Simmons. 

Jameson  (John  Alexander),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Irasburg, 
Vt.,  Jan.  25,  1824  ;  graduated  at  the  I"niversity  of  Vermont 
in  1846;  was  tutor  there  1850-53,  after  which  he  removed 
to  Illinois;  practised  law,  and  became  in  1865  judge  of  su- 
perior court  in  Chicago.  He  has  published  several  legal 
works. 

Jameson  (Robert),  b.  at  Lcith  July  11,  1774;  was 
educated  for  the  medieal  profession  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  but,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  natural  his- 
tory, explored  tlie  Scottish  islands  as  a  mineralogist,  and 
publis;hed  his  discoveries  in  two  volumes  in  171)8  and  1800. 
Dr.  Jame?on  then  studied  for  two  years  at  Freiberg,  under 
the  celebrated  Werner,  whose  geological  theories  he  warmly 
espoused,  and  taught  for  many  years  from  the  chair  of  nat- 
ural history  in  Edinburgh  University,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1804,  having  even  founded  a  Werncrian  Society. 
Later  in  life  he  abandoned  his  favorite  dogmas  as  untena- 
ble, and  adopted  instead  those  of  Hutton.  He  wrote  a 
Syniem  of  Mincralorjy  (3  vols..  1804-OS).  which  has  passed 
through  many  editions  ;  a  Manual  of  Miueralofjy  (1821); 
numerous  papers  published  by  the  scientific  societies  to 
which  he  belonged  ;  edited  the  geological  department  of  the 
Eneyclopwdia  Britnnniea  (4th  ed.,  1819  seq.);  founded  lu 
1819.  and  conducted  through  life,  the  Edinburyh  Nric  Phil- 
onophieal.Tiinrnal ;  and  assisted  Sir  D.  Brewster  and  Hugh 
Murray  in  the  preparation  of  many  scientific  treatises  of  a 
popular  character.     D.  at  Edinburgh  Apr. '19,  1854. 


Jame'sone  (George),  b.  at  Aberdeen.  Scotland,  in 
1586;  went  to  Antwerp  in  1616.  and  studied  painting  un- 
der Rubens.  Vandyek  was  his  fellow-pupil,  and  Janiesonc 
has  been  called  the  "Vandyek  of  Scotland"  from  the  deli- 
cacy, softness,  and  clearness  of  his  coloring,  thouf'h  some- 
what deficient  in  vigor.  Charles  I.  sat  to  Jamesone  in  1033, 
and  he  was  largely  jtatronized  by  the  Scotch  nohiliry,  of 
whom  numerous  portraits  by  this  artist  are  preserved.  D. 
at  Edinl>urgh  in  1644. 

James'port,  post-v.  of  Rivcrhead  tp.,  Suffolk  co., 
N.  v.,  on  the  Long  Island  R.  R.,  7S  miles  E.  of  New  York, 
and  on  Great  Peconic  Bay.     Pop.  323. 

James  River  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  noblest  of  Ameri- 
can rivers,  is  formed  in  Alleghany  co.,  by  the  union  of  the 
Jackson  and  Cowpasture  rivers.  It  passes  through  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  pursues  a  devious  course  as  far  as  Scotts- 
ville,  whence  its  direction  is  about  E.  S.  E.  At  Richmond 
it  falls  100  feet  in  6  miles,  affording  a  grand  water-power. 
Above  this  point  the  James  River  anu  Kanawha  Canal 
(which  see)  extends,  following  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
embracing  extensive  reaches  of  which  as  slack-water  navi- 
gation to  Buchanan,  106  miles.  The  tide  comes  up  to  the 
Rockctts,  just  below  Richmond.  This  is  the  head  of  navi- 
gation for  steamboats  and  schooners  of  130  tons.  Shipping 
of  the  first  class  (^mes  up  to  City  Point,  40  miles  below, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox.  Below  Citv  Point  the 
river  is  a  broad,  deep,  and  never-failing  tidal  estuary,  66 
miles  long,  and  inferior  to  the  lower  Columbia  and  the  Po- 
tomac only  among  tho  rivers  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  majesty  of 
its  flow.  Tho  .James  River,  with  the  Elizabeth  and  tho 
Nanscmond.  flows  into  Chesapeake  Bay  through  Hampton 
Roads,  the  grandest  harbor  upon  our  Atlantic  coast.  The 
entire  length  from  Covington,  Va.,  to  Old  Point  Comfort  is 
some  450  miles. 

James  River,  tp.  of  Buckingham  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3033. 

James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal.  This  route 
is  a  ]>roject  contemjilating.  iicsides  the  existing  canal,  a 
continuous  line  of  water-communication  from  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  River, 
W.  Va,,  to  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River.  The  idea 
of  a  water-communiration  between  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  the  valley  ()f  tho  James  River  has  for  its  author 
no  less  a  distinguished  person  than  George  \Vashington 
himself,  though  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  originated 
with  Gen.  Spotswood.  when  on  Aug.  20,  17H>,  he  set  out 
from  Williamsburg  on  his  expedition  over  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Revr)lutionary  war,  Gm.  Wash- 
ington was  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  water- 
line  across  the  AUcghanies  that  during  the  year  1784  he 
made  a  personal  exploration  of  the  country,  travelling  for 
that  purpose  many  hundreds  of  miles.  It  was  largely  ow- 
ing to  his  influence  and  instrumentality  that^the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  on  Jan.  5,  1785,  passed  ''an  act  for  clear- 
ing and  improving  the  navigation  of  the  James  River." 
By  this  act  the  first  or  old  James  River  Company  wns  in- 
corporated. This  companv  was  organized  Aug.  25,  1785, 
and  on  the  next  day  (icn.  Washington  was  elected  its  first 
prcsideni,  which  jtosition  he  held  for  some  years.  Several 
amendatory  acts  have  since  been  passed;  and  tho  present 
company  was  incorporated  in  May,  1832,  and  organized  in 
1835.  This  company  commenced  the  construction  of  the 
present  canal  from  Richmond  to  Lynehburg  in  1836,  an<l 
the  work  was  completed  about  Dec.  1,  1840.  The  part 
known  as  the  second  division  of  the  canal,  extending  from 
Lynchburg  to  Buchanan,  was  commenced  in  ihc  mean 
time,  and  completed  in  Nov.,  1851.  An  extension  of  47 
miles  to  Covington  on  Jackson  River,  a  few  miles  above  the 
junction  of  Cowpasture  River,  was  commenced  in  1853.  but 
remains  yet  incomplete.  As  the  ''central  water-line"  this 
route  comes  prominently  before  the  public  as  one  of  the  four 
or  five  great  lines  of  transportation  by  which  the  products 
of  the  great  West  may  reach  the  sea.  This,  indeed,  was 
a  fundamental  idea  from  the  beginning,  and  as  early  as 
1826-28,  Capt.  McNeil  of  the  U.  S.  engineers  surveyed  pas- 
sages of  the  AUcghanies  and  the  western  exireme  via  the 
Greenbrier,  New.  and  Great  Kanawha  rivers,  and  found  a 
location  by  which  the  summit  was  surmounted  at  a  level 
1916  feet  above  tide  by  a  tunnel  2.6  miles  long.  In  1868, 
Mr.  E.  Lorraine,  then  the  engineer  of  the  company,  advised 
the  adoption  of  a  new  location,  which  was  about  the  same 
as  Capt.  McNeil's,  except  that  it  pierced  the  mountains  by 
a  tunnel  about  (estimated)  1)  miles  in  length,  and  reduced 
the  elevation  of  the  summit-level  to  1700  feet,  thereby 
saving  3^  miles  in  actual  length  of  canal,  and  201  of  equated 
length,  considering  the  saving  of  time  in  lockages  and  cost 
of  working  and  repairs.  The  creation  by  this  route  of  a 
central  water-line  involved,  besides  tho  mere  connection 
with  tho  great  fluvial  navisation-system  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  an  enlargement  of  the  actually  constructed  portions 
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of  this  line.  Hence  the  project  involves  —  Ist,  the  en- 
largement of  the  existing  canal  from  Richrannd  to  Bu- 
chanan ;  2d,  the  construction  of  the  projected  and  deti- 
nitely-Iocatfil  portion  of  the  canal  from  Buchanan  to  the 
mouth  of  Fork  Kun  ;  od,  the  construction  of  tlie  canal  up 
Fork  Run  to  the  puminit-lcvd.  17(10  feet  above  tide,  under 
the  Tuckahoc  and  Katis  mountains,  hy  a  tunnel  7  miles 
Ion;*,  and  thence  down  the  valley  of  Howard's  Creek  to  the 
Greenbrier  Hiver:  Ith.  the  slack-water  improvement  of 
the  Greenbrier,  New,  and  Kanawha  rivers  to  Paint  Creek 
Shoals  {with  oi*;'a?ionaI  short  can.ils  to  avoiil  exiiensivo 
location  of  lianis)  ;  5th.  the  open  shiicedam  improvement 
of  the  Kanawha  River  from  the  Paint  Creek  Shoals  to  its 
junction  with  the  Ohio  River. 

This  project  was  submitted  Jan.,  1ST4.  by  the  secretary 
of  war  to  a  board  of  engineers  consisting  of  Mr.  B.  H. 
Latrobe,  civil  engineer,  and  J.  G.  Barnard.  Q.  A,  Gillmore, 
W.  P.  Cniighill.  (?.  Wcitzel,  officers  of  U.  S.  engineers,  who 
reported  favorably  ns  to  practicability.  Further  surveys 
were  suggested,  however,  before  the  delinite  location  of  the 
tunnel  nnd  the  fixing  of  the  plans  of  utilizing  the  (irecn- 
brier  and  New  rivers  as  parts  of  the  line.  It  is  probable 
that  these  surveys  will,  besides  determining  an  improved 
loc-ation  of  the  great  tunnel,  result  in  showing  that  an  *Mn- 
dependont  canal,"  instead  of  a  *•  lock-and-dani ''  naviga- 
tion, must  be  resorted  to  along  the  (ireenbrier  and  New 
rivers.  The  board  estimated  the  cost  at  $00,000,000.  (Sec 
Ex.  Doe.  itO,  H.  R.  1st  sess.  ^iid  Cong.;  also  Atniunl  lie- 
port  of  (Vii'rf  »/  Enffi'neerfi  for  1S74.)        J.  G.  BAKNAnn. 

James's  Uay^  *he  southern  part  of  Hudson's  Bay.  lat. 
b]'^-y>°  N.,  Ion.  7n°-S2°  :iO'  W.  It  was  named  from 'Capt. 
Thoniiis  .lames,  who  wintered  iicre  in  1G31~.'J2  while  attempt- 
ing to  find  the  N.  W.  passage.  It  abounds  in  shoals  and 
islands.     On  its  S.  shores  there  are  extensive  marshy  plains. 

Jatnos's  Creek,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  ^S?>. 

Jamcs'town,  post-v.  of  Clinton  co.,  III.     Pop.  120. 

Jamestown,  posf-v.  of  Boone  co.,  Ind..  on  the  Indi- 
anapolis Bloomington  and  Western  R.  R..  2S  miles  N.  W. 
of  Indianapolis,  has  .1  churches,  an  academy,  G  benevolent 
societies  and  lodge.--,  22  stores.  2  llouring-mills,  4  manufac- 
tories, and  a  weekly  newspajicr.  It  i?;  in  a  fertile  grain- 
region.    Pop.  00.1.     Francis  B.  Rasi;,  Ed.  **  CoMsticitciAL." 

Jamestown,  tp.  of  Steuben  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  779. 

Jamestown,  tp.  of  Howard  co.,  la.     Pop,  312. 

Jamestown,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Russell  co.,  ICy..  5  miles 
froiu  Horseshoe  Bottom,  on  Cumberland  River.      Pop.  l.'J8. 

Jamestown,  posl-tp.  of  Ottawa  co.,  Mich.   Pop.  1G12. 

Jamestown,  tp.  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  2.31. 

Jamestown,  post-v.  of  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  V.,  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  R,  R.,  2A  miles  from  the  Dun- 
kirk Allegheny  Valley  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.  It  is  on  the 
outlet  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  on  which  three  steamboats  ply 
hence  to  Mayvillo  The  outlet  affords  constant  and  cxten- 
Bivo  water-power,  which  is  well  utilized.  It  has  10  churches, 
2  weekly  and  2  daily  newspapers,  3  national  banks,  a  union 
school  with  a  fine  building  and  a  collegiate  department, 
e.xtensivc  niariufiictories  of  alpaca  goods  and  woollens,  3 
of  chairs  and  '.'>  of  furniture,  4  saw  and  2  grist  mills,  3  fur- 
naces, ."j  largo  hotels,  besides  many  stnallcr  manufactories 
and  numerous  stores.  Manufacturing  is  the  chief  pursuit, 
and  dairy  business  is  extensively  carrietl  itn  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  .'»:i36.  \).  H.  Waiti;,  Ed.  "  JornNAi-." 

Jamestown,  post-tp.  of  (tuilford  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1539. 

Jamestown,  tp.  of  McDowell  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  412. 

Jamestown,  post-v.  of  Silver  Creek  tp.,  Grccno  co., 
0..  in  miles  from  Xenia.      Pop.  :)32. 

Jamestown,  post-b.  of  Mercer  eo..  Pa.,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Erie  and  Pittsburg  witli  the  Ashtabula  and  Oil  City 
braneh  of  the  Lake  Shore  R.  R.,  3ft  nnles  from  Lake  Erie, 
ha"<  2  banking-houses,  a  I'cminary,  2  hotels,  a  newspaper, 
5  churches.  I  foundry,  1  machine-shop.  1  (louring  and  2 
planing  mills,  shops,  largo  stores,  etc.     Pop.  .^)72. 

i).  L.  Cam<ins,  Ed.  "Sun." 

Jamestown,  post-tp.  of  Newport  co.,  R.  I.,  consisting 
of  the  islaml  of  (^Iaxonicut  (which  see),  in  Narrnganaott 
Bay.     Pop.  378. 

Jamestown*  post-v.,  cap.  of  Fentress  eo.,  Tenn.,  on 
the  ('Minlierbind  M.Hintiiin,  13  miles  W.  of  Clinton,  a  station 
<iti  the  Ktiowille  and  Kentucky  R.  R. 

Jamestown.,  tp.  of  .lames  City  co.,  Va.  It  was  tho 
first  permanent  English  settlement  within  the  limits  of  tho 
U.  S. :  WHS  foundeil  in  IGfl7  on  a  peninsula  32  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  James  Itivor,  Va.  ;  it  has  now  become  nn 
i-'Ijind  by  the  actiun  of  the  current,  wlneh  has  carried  uwny 
a  jtortiou  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  Only  the  ruins 
of  the  ehureh.  the  fort,  and  of  two  or  three  houses  mark  the 
Bp<it  which  was  first  occupied  by  tho  celebrated  band  of  107 


colonists  under  Wingfield,  Christopher  Newport,  and  Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold.  Entering  the  Chesapeake  wiih  three 
vessels  Apr.  2ft,  they  sailed  up  the  river,  to  which  they  gavo 
the  name  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  on  May  13  began 
to  build  the  town,  whieh  also  bore  his  name.  Great  ])riva- 
tions  were  suffered  during  the  first  season,  and  the  settlers 
were  largely  imlelitcd  for  their  preservation  to  tho  energy 
and  talents  of  the  famous  Capt.  John  Smith,  who  explored 
the  neighboring  counlry.  was  cnpturcd  by  the  Indians,  and 
saved  by  the  intervention  of  Pocahontas,  conciliated  the 
savage  chieftains,  and  obtained  from  them  supplies  of  pro- 
visions. (See  Smith,  .John.)  A  second  company  of  colonists 
arrived  in  IGOS,  astill  larger  number  under  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  and  Sir  George  Soraers  in  IGOO,  the  charter  governor, 
Lord  Delaware,  arrived  with  reinforcements  in  Iftlll,  Sir 
Thomas  Dale  brought  300  settlers  and  some  cattle  in  the 
same  year,  and  in  IGI  I,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  brought  stilt  an- 
other company  of  3r)0.  By  this  time  other  settlements  be- 
gan to  be  made.  Jamestown  soon  became  the  capital  (»f  an 
extensive  colony,  ancl  in  IftlO  (.lune  20)  a  house  of  bur- 
gesses, tiio  first  legislative  asscniljly  ever  convened  in  Brit- 
ish America,  met  here.  In  tho  same  year  1200  new  settlers 
arrived,  and  a  Dutch  trading-vessel  brought  to  Jamestown 
20  negroes,  who  were  sold  as  slaves.  After  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment was  removed  to  AVilliamsburg.  Jamestown  began 
to  decline:  it  was  burned  by  Nathaniel  Bacon  during  the 
rebellion  of  lG"n.  and  never  rebuilt.  It  was  the  .<:cene  of  an 
engagement  between  the  forces  of  Waj-ne  and  those  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  in  1781.   Pop.  of  tp.  lOSS. 

Jamestown,  post-tp.  of  Grant  co..  Wis.     Pop.  1114. 

Jamcs'ville,  post-v.  of  Dcwitt  tp..  Onondaga  co..  N.  Y., 
on  the  Syracuse  Binghamton  and  Nov/  York  R.  R.,  has  3 
churches  and  a  number  of  manufactories.     Pop.  4U2. 

Jamesville  (Middle  Grove  P.  0.),  a  v.  of  Greenfield 
tp..  Saratoga  co..  N.  Y.  It  has  2  paper-mills,  and  is  9 
miles  from  Ballston. 

Jamesville,  post-v.  of  Martin  co.,  N.  C,  on  the  Roan- 
oke River.     Pop.  IJO;  of  tp.  2530. 

Ja'mi  (Abpeurahman-ben-Ahmed),  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Persian  poets,  b.  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century  at  Jami  in  Khorassan,  from  whieh  |)Iace  he  derived 
the  name  by  which  he  is  best  known.  .Tami  belonged  to 
the  mystical  school  of  poetry,  was  a  favorite  with  two  or 
three  of  the  sultans  of  Herat,  where  he  resided  ancl  taught, 
and  wrote  a  large  number  of  learned  works  in  prose  and 
verse,  some  of  which  have  been  so  fortunnte  as  to  be  trans- 
lilted  credited  by  recent  European  scholars.    D.  about  1 102. 

Ja'mieson  (John),  D.  D.,b.in  Glasgow  Mar.  3,  1759; 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  that  city  ;  became  a  min- 
ister of  the  Secession  Church  in  Forfar,  and  was  called  to 
Edinburgh  in  1 707.  Besides  many  theological  treatises 
and  several  poems,  he  published  a  valuable  Etifmolftfimi 
Dictitmary  nf  the  Smtiltth  Lttnfjnnffr.  (lSOS-00.  2*vols.)  and 
Supptcmcnt  (  182J),  nnd  other  smaller  works  of  philology 
and  belles-lettres.  The  doctorate  of  divinity  was  conferred 
upon  him  bv  Princeton  College,  N.  J.  D.  in  Edinburgh 
July  12.  IS3S. 

Janansehek'  (Fannv).  b.  in  Prague,  Bohemia,  July 
20,  1S30;  w;is  brought  up  to  the  Stage,  and  from  nn  early 
age  began  to  show  a  talent  for  tragic  roles,  which  she  un- 
dertook, first  at  Cologne,  then  for  many  years  (lS4S-fiO)  at 
Frankfort,  and  later  at  Dresden  and  the  jirineipal  theatres 
of  Germany.  J^llle.  Janausehck  came  to  tlie  U.  S.  in  |Sft7, 
and  acquired  great  ]>opularity.  though  |)erforming  in  Ger- 
man only.  Returning  to  Gernniny  in  lS7l,sho  devoted 
herself  to  tho  study  of  English,  and  in  1ST3  captivated  tho 
American  public  liy  successfully  representing  in  English 
the  most  difficult  rOles  of  Shakspcarian  tragedy. 

Jane   Lew,  post-tp.  of  Lewis  eo.,  AV.  Va.     Pop.  2171. 

Janes  (Er)MiNii  Store  n),  b.  in  Sheffield.  Mass..  Aj>r.  27. 
1^07.  His  family  early  removed  with  him  to  Salisbury.  Conn. 
Having  received  the  usual  common -school  education  of 
Connecticut,  he  spent  about  six  years  (1^24-30)  In  teaeh- 
ing.  Me  stu'lied  liiw  during  three  of  these  years,  nnd  was 
about  to  begin  its  pra('li(M'  when  his  fiilher  died — nn  event 
whieh  le'l  to  a  change  of  his  whole  life.  He  joined  llio 
Methodist  itinerant  ministry,  taking  his  first  appointment 
in  the  Philadelphia  conference  in  1S30.  He  ruse  rapidly 
in  his  new  work,  and  occupied  imiMirfant  pulpits  in  (he 
Philadelphia  nnd  New  York  conferences  till  |S|(),  when  ho 
was  elected  financial  secretary  of  the  Aineriean  Bible  So- 
ciety, in  which  office  he  dislingMislic<|  himself  by  extra- 
ordinary energy  an<I  success.  In  ISIl  he  wn8  elected 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopitl  Church.  He  hnn  been 
|)re. eminent  for  his  episeojial  lab((rs  and  travels,  nnd  ha.*! 
contributeil  much  tt>  tho  reinarkahio  success  of  his  denom- 
inatinn  during  the  period  of  his  episudpate.  Ho  resided 
(1S7J)  in  New  York.      D.  in  New  York  City  Sept.  IS.  I«7C. 

Jancs'ville,   post-tp.   of  Lassen   oo.,   Cal.,   in   Honey 
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Lake  Valley,  12  miles  from  Susanville,  the  cuunty-seat. 
Poji.  111. 
Jaiiesville,  tp.  of  Greenwood  co.,  Kan.  Pop.  259. 
Jaiipsville,  post-v.  of  Waseca  co.,  Minn.,  on  the  Win- 
ona anil  i>t.  Peter  R.  R.,  116  miles  AV.  of  Winona,  in  the 
"Big  Woods;"  has  2  flour  and  3  saw  mills,  1  chair  and  2 
steam  stave  factories,  H  hotels,  3  churches,  a  weelily  news- 
paper, and  a  graded  school.  It  is  in  a  fine  wheat-region. 
Pop.  of  tp.  yi7.  C.  E.  Graham,  Ed.  "Argus." 

Janrsville,  city,  cap.  of  Rock  co..  Wis.,  on  both  sides 
of  lioek  Kivcr,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  North-western  and 
tin-  .Milwaukee  and  .-^t.  Paul  R.  Rs.,  711  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Wilw.aukee;  has  a  daily,  a  monthly,  a  semi-weekly,  and  3 
weekly  periodicals,  7  churches,  a  very  large  reaper-factory, 
machine-shops,  fine  public  schools,  and  a  very  large  water- 
power,  utilized  to  a  great  degree.  Boots,  shoes,  carriages, 
etc.  are  among  the  manufactures.  The  town,  which  is  well 
built,  is  the  seat  of  the  State  institute  for  the  blind,  and  has 
excellent  musical  schools,  2  national  and  1  savings  bank, 
and  fine  hotels.  The  breeding  and  dealing  in  horses  is  an 
portant  interest.  Pop.  87S9  ;  of  tp.,  excluding  part  of 
3  city,  92G.  A.  H.  Seymour,  "  Gazette." 

Janet-Lange'  (.^ntoine  Loots),  b.  in  Paris  Nov.  19, 
1S18;  studied  painting  under  Collin,  Ingres,  and  Horace 
Vernet,  adopting  the  style  of  the  latter,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  in  producing  a  series  of  designs  illustrating  the 
history  of  Napoleon  I.  He  was  from  about  1846  the  ar- 
tistic editor  of  L' flhislnili'nn  Frani-nisc,  and  successfully 
e.fecuted  many  battle-pieces.     D.  at  Paris  Nov.  23,  1872. 

Jane}'  (Pai-l),  b.  in  Paris  Apr.  30, 1823;  was  educated 
at  the  Ecolc  Nvrmale.  graduating  as  doctor  in  letters  in 
1348;  taught  ]ihilosoi>hy  at  Bourges  and  Strasburg;  was 
appointed  professor  of' logic  in  18 j7  at  the  lyceum  of  Jjouis- 
le-Grand,of  history  of  philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1864; 
and  was  chosen  member  of  the  Institute  in  the  same  year. 
M.  .lanet  is  a  leading  representative  of  modern  French 
philosophy,  his  doctrine  being  a  reconciliation  of  the  offi- 
cial system  of  Cousin  with  that  entire  liberty  of  research 
demanded  by  the  most  recent  scientific  school  of  psychol- 
ogy.    His  writings  are  numerous  and  learned. 

Jane'way  (Jacob  J.).  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  City  in 
1776;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1794:  was  or- 
dained a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1799  :  was  for  some  time  president  of  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny  City  ;  afterwards  set- 
tled at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  church  and  vice-president  of  Rutgers  Ollege.  Dr. 
Janeway  was  one  of  the  early  promoters  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  of  which  he  was  for  forty  years  a 
director.  He  wrote  several  esteemed  theological  works, 
among  which  are  the  Ap'isfulic  Ar/e,  Exposition  nf  the  Acta 
and  nf  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Hebrews,  In- 
ternal Eridence  of  the  Bthle.  and  The  Abrahamic  Covenant, 
D.  at  New  Brunswick  June  27, 185S. 

Jnniii'  (JiTLES  Gabriel),  b.  at  St.  Etienne,  Loire, 
France,  Dee.  24,  1804;  was  educated  at  the  college  of 
Louis-le  tirand,  Paris;  became  a  private  tutor  in  the  Quar- 
tier  Latin,  and  finally  became  a  journalist,  feuilletonist, 
editor,  novelist,  and  critic.  He  was  at  one  time  connected 
with  Fiffaro,  and  afterwards  with  the  Qiiotidicnne  ;  was 
one  of  file  founders  of  the  Reene  de  Paris  and  the  Jour- 
nal des  En/ants.     ft.  .Tune  20,  1874. 

Ja'nina,  or  J<i:iiiiiiiia,  town  of  European  Turkey, 
capital  of  the  eyalet  of  the  same  name  (the  ancient  prov- 
ince of  Epirus).  It  has  important  manufactures  of  mo- 
rocco, leather,  silk  goods,  and  gold-lace.  On  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  .Tanina.  which  has  received  its  name 
from  the  town,  lay  the  ancient  Vndnna  with  its  famous 
temple.     Pop.  2.^j,000.  mostly  Greeks  and  Jews. 

Jan'izaries  [Turk..  "  new  troops"],  a  former  corps  of 
Turkish  foot-solcliers.  first  organized  in  1329  by  Orkhan 
from  young  Christian  captives,  who  were  compelled  to  em- 
brace Mohammedanism.  For  more  than  three  centuries 
the  corps  was  forcibly  recruited  from  Christian  subjects, 
though  many  Turks  voluntarily  joined  it  on  account  of  the 
privileges  it  enjoyed.  The  Janizaries  at  first  numbered 
inOO;  in  1362,  Amurath  I.  increased  them  to  10.000.  and 
in  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  about  100,000  of 
them  serving  in  the  line,  besides  nearly  400.000  .Tamaks. 
or  irregular  troops,  attached  to  the  corps.  The  number  of 
regular  Janizaries  was  afterw.ards  much  reduced.  Endowed 
by  .Ani'-jrath  I.  with  remarkable  privileges,  they  became  at 
one  time  virtual  masters  of  the  empire.  In  lril2  they  de- 
posed Baiazet  II. :  they  procured  the  death  of  Araurath 
III.  in  1  j'95,  of  Osman  11.  in  1022.  of  Mustapha  I.  in  1023, 
of  Ibrahim  in  1649;  deposed  Must.apha  II.  in  1703.  Aeh- 
niet  III.  in  1720;  slew  Selim  III.  in  1807;  deposed  Mus- 
tapha [V.  in  1808.  In  1826.  Mahmoud  II.,  displaying  the 
banner  of  the  Prophet,  led  the  rest  of  his  army  to  the  attack 


of  the  Janizaries.  The  latter  were  defeated,  8000  of  them 
were  burned  in  their  barracks,  and  some  15,000  were  killed 
in  the  streets.  Their  defence  was  brave,  but  fruitless. 
Over  20,000  were  banished  during  the  next  few  months, 
and  the  force  was  formally  dissolved.  This  force,  long  the 
terror  of  Europe,  and  under  Solyniau  the  Magnificent  the 
best  infantry  in  the  world,  had  so  changed  as  to  be  terrible 
only  to  its  own  masters  and  to  society  at  home,  and  its  final 
overthrow  was  a  blessing  to  Turkey. 

Jankovacz',  town  of  Austria,  in  the  Temesvar  banat, 
has  10.076  inhal.ntants,  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Much  wheat,  oats,  and  wine  is  produced. 

Jan  May'en's  Land,  an  island  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
situated  between  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen,  in  lat.  70°  29' 
N.  and  Ion.  7°  31'  W.  It  is  volcanic.  Both  its  two  high- 
est points,  Beerenberg,  6G40  feet  high,  and  Esk,  1500  feet 
high,  are  occasionally  active.  It  was  discovered  in  1611 
by  a  Dutch  navigator,  after  whom  it  is  named. 

Jan'ney  (Samuel  M.).  a  philanthropist  and  Ilicksite 
Friend,  b.  in  Loudon  co.,  Va.,  Jan.  11,1801.  He  has  pub- 
lished The  Country  SehoolhoHse  (poem.  1825).  Conrersatione 
on  Religious  Subjects  (1835),  Historienl  Sketch  of  the  (Chris- 
tian Church  (1847),  Life  of  Penn  (1852),  ii/,- o/>.ix(  1855), 
History  of  the  Friends  (4  vols.,  1867),  and  other  works, 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  superintendents  of  Indian  affairs  by  Pres.  Grant. 

Jan'sen,  or  Jansenius  (Cornelius),  b.  at  Aequoi, 
near  Leerdam,  Holland,  Oct.  28,  1585.  of  humble  parent- 
age; received  a  classical  education  at  the  University  of 
Utrecht ;  studied  Catholic  theology  at  Louvain  in  Flan- 
ders;  went  to  Paris  in  1604  or  1605.  where  he  formed  a 
close  intimacy  with  Jean  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  after- 
wards abbot  of  St.  Cyran.  whom  lie  accompanied  to  Bay- 
onne,  becoming  the  he:id  of  a  college  recently  founded 
there.  In  1617,  Janseu  returned  to  Louvain  ;  was  made 
principal  of  a  college,  and  subsequently,  in  1630,  professor 
of  scriptural  interpretation.  At  Louvain.  .lansen  speedily 
became  (1621)  the  chief  exponent  of  a  system  of  doctrine 
which  after  his  death  received  the  name  of  Jansenism 
(which  see),  and  became  famous  in  the  rc]igi<nis  annals  of 
Christendom  ;  but  during  his  life  he  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  polemics  and  contests,  not  altogether  devoid  of  worldly 
rivalry,  with  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  succeeded  in  expelling 
from  their  position  as  teachers  of  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
versity. In  connection  with  this  quarrel  Jansen  twice 
went  to  Spain  (in  1624  and  1625\  where  he  obtained  the 
favor  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  then  the  sovereign  of  Flan- 
ders. In  1635  he  published  a  work  enlillcil  .V,i)«  Colliins, 
in  defence  of  the  rights  of  Spain  against  France  in  the  then 
impending  war,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  bishopric  of 
Yprcs.  at  which  place  he  d.  of  the  plague,  May  6,  1638. 
The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  posterity — 
an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  upon  grace, 
free-will,  and  predestination — which  was  juiblished  at  Lou- 
vain as  a  posthumous  production  in  1640  under  the  title 
Auffustinns,  sen  Doctrina  Anr/nstini  de  Hinnanre  Xaturte 
Sanitate,  yEfjritndine  et  Medicina,  adrersus  Pelaffianos  ^7 
Massil lenses',  and  was  reprinted  at  Paris  (1641)  and  at 
Rouen  (1643).  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Jan'senism,  the  name  of  a  school  in  the  French 
Church,  so  called  from  Cornelius  Janseu,  who  flourished  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  represents  a 
controversy  the  most  important  occurring  in  the  Romish 
Church  siiico  the  Reformation— a  controversy  which  began 
not  with  Jansen,  but  which,  existing  in  its  elements  and 
showing  tokens  of  itself  at  intervals  from  the  lime  of 
AugustTne,  broke  out  more  openly  near  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  continued  for  a  century  and  a  h.alf 
to  asitate  the  Romish  Church;  arraying  the  Augustinians, 
Doininicans,  and  the  liberals  of  the  Galilean  Church  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Jesuits.  Franciscans,  .and  Ultramontanes 
on  the  other.  It  arose  from  the  difliculty  of  harmonizing 
Augustine's  doctrine  of  grace  with  the  Romish  and  monkish 
.scheme  of  work-righteousness,  and  had  manifested  itself 
even  in  the  times  of  the  ancient  Church.  But  in  1567  a 
defence  of  Augustine  by  Michael  Baius,  professor  at  Lou- 
vain, was  assiiiled  bv  the  Franciscans  and  Jesuits,  and 
through  their  instigation  seventy-six  propositions  gathered 
from  Tt  were  condemned  by  Pius  V.  as  heretical,  and  Baius 
was  compelled  to  abjure.  In  1583  the  agitation  was  re- 
newed by  Louis  Molina,  a  Jesuit  in  Portugal,  who  published 
Semi-Pelagian  views  on  the  doctrines  in  controversy,  for 
which  he  was  assailed  by  the  Dominicans,  but  defended  by 
the  whole  Jesuit  order.  In  the  following  century  this 
controversy  culminated  in  the  school  of  Jansen.  A  lecturer 
on  Scripture,  devout  with  a  tinge  nf  mysticism,  addicted 
to  patristic  literature,  and  especially  to  the  study  of  Au- 
gustine, he  wrote  a  work,  which  was  published  after  his 
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death,  distinctly  setting  forth  the  doctrines  of  Augus- 
tine and  Pelagius  from  their  own  writing?,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  certain  honored  scholastic  writers  and  jiopes 
aj)proached  nearer  the  heretic  than  the  t^aint.  The  Jesuits, 
alarmed,  imuieiiiately  assailed  the  work,  and  secured  its 
prohibition  by  Pope  Urban  VIII,  (1040).  It  found,  how- 
ever, many  defenders,  among  whom,  distinguished  for  learn- 
ing and  piety,  were  Jeau  Duvcrgier  Hauranne,  abljot  of 
the  Itenrdictine  monastery  of  St.  Cyran.  and  Anthony  Ar- 
nauld.  an  able  traeher  in  the  Sorhonne.  The  latter  soon  be- 
came invoh'cJ  in  an  open  controversy  with  the  Jesuits,  who 
persuadeii  Innocent  X.  to  condemn  five  Janscnist  theses  as 
heretical  and  dangerous.  The  defenders  of  Jansenism  did 
not  assail  the  pope's  deeision,  but  denied  that  the  theses 
condemned  were  found  in  his  book  in  the  sense  in  whieh 
they  were  condemned.  Arnauld  was  now  expelled  from  the 
Sorbonne  at  the  infftigation  of  the  priests,  and  took  refuge 
with  his  sister  Angelica,  abbess  of  the  Cistercian  nunnery 
of  Port  Royal,  near  Paris,  a  gifted  and  attractive  woman, 
of  gentU;  spirit  and  earnest  and  spiritual  ]iiety,  and  dc- 
vote<l  to  the  monastic  life.  Through  her  influence  Port 
Koyal  became  eminently  a  centre  of  religious  life  and 
thought  for  France,  and  gathered  at  this  time  around  itself 
a  cor[)S — living  something  in  the  manner  of  the  nid  an- 
chorites— of  talented  and  devout  young  men,  who  admired 
Augustine,  detested  the  lax  morals  of  the  Jesuits,  and  were 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church.  In  sympathy  with  these  men  the  ])rofound,  witty, 
and  brilliant  Bhiiso  Pascal  published  in  Hioli  his  celebrated 
Proviiiciitl  Lcttcrit,  in  which,  with  authentic  proofs  and  with 
equal  earnestness,  logic,  and  wit,  he  exposed  the  pernicious 
moral  casuistries  and  theologic  sophisms  and  infamous  con- 
fessional uf  the  Jfsuits,  to  the  derision  and  abhorrence  of 
the  French  public.  They  avenged  themselves  by  procuring 
a  papal  l»ull  dtcbiring  that  the  propositions  condemned  were 
found  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  condemned  in  the 
book  of  Jansenius.  The  Jansenists  contcnde<l  in  reply  that 
the  pope,  however  rightly  authoritative  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine, was  not  infallible  in  decisions  of  questions  of  fact. 
But  Louis  XI\^.  anfl  the  pope  insisted  that  all  ecclesiastics, 
monks,  and  nuns  should  take  the  oath  of  acknowJcdgmcut 
of  the  bull  and  of  condemnation  of  the  Jansenist  heresy 
(!(»*>.">),  Those  refusing  were  banished,  and  though  sub- 
sequently a  milder  subscription  was  allowed,  the  vengeance 
of  the  Jesuits  pursued  Port  Rnyal  till  in  170'J  the  institu- 
tion was  abolished,  its  edifices  demolished,  and  its  very 
graves  rifled.  Meantime,  the  Jansenists,  though  in  the 
Augustinian  doctrines  of  grace  in  Calvinistic  theology 
and  in  earnest  spiritual  piety,  manifesting  an  alTmity  with 
the  Protestant  reform,  were  ever  the  more  strenuous  in  re- 
pelling all  suspicion  of  union  with  Protestants,  denouncing 
tiiem  for  persecution,  and  asserting  their  own  loyalty  to 
the  Catholic  Church. 

A  new  measure  of  violence  proceeding  from  the  papal 
court,  but  instigated  by  French  influence  anil  the  Jesu- 
its, renewed  the  Jansenist  controversy  in  I7I.'».  This  mens- 
uro  was  directed  against  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
published  by  Paschasius  t^uesnel,  a  man  of  learning  and 
])ietyj  and  accompanying  it  with  evangelical  comment — a 
work  much  l)eloveil  by  the  ]ieople  and  a]iproved  by  many 
bishops;  among  them  commended  by  Cardinal  Noailles, 
archbishop  of  Paris,  with  the  approbation  of  liii.-suet.  The 
Jesuits,  hating  alike  the  Jansenist  book  and  its  commeuder, 
contrived  to  obtain,  through  the  Jesuit  confessor  of  the 
king,  Perc  la  Chaise,  a  bull  from  Clement  XI. — the  so- 
called  constitution  *'  Unigenitus" — condemningas  heretical 
llll  prupositi'ins  from  tjuesnel's  book.  The  issuing  of  this 
bull,  by  whieii  Augustine  was  virtually  made  a  heretic, 
divider!  the  French  Church  into  two  parts — the  "  Acecpl- 
ante,"  or  receivers  of  this  '*  constitution,"  ancl  the  "Appel- 
lants," who  appealed  from  it  to  a  general  council.  I><iui3 
and  the  popedelenniiied  on  its  enforcement  and  the  exler- 
minatiun  of  tlie  .fansenists  ;  but  Louis  died  in  the  midst  of 
the  attempt.  The  death  of  Louis  and  Iho  indifference  of 
the  regent,  the  profligate  and  brilliantly  gifted  duke  of 
Orleans,  gave  the  Apjiellants  free  scope  for  the  time,  and 
the  bull  of  excfimmunieation  issued  affiiinst  them  in  1718 
was  witiiout  effect.  Rubsetiuently,  however,  the  duko, 
under  the  influence  of  the  infamous  I>uliois,  who  sought  a 
cardinal's  hat,  and  afterwards  Louis  XV.,  under  the  insti- 
gation of  his  teacher.  Cardinal  Fleury,  \vere  led  to  perse- 
cute the  Appellants  and  in  every  way  to  oppress  them. 
Noailles  was  compelled  to  submit,  and  in  K.'iO  tbe"ennsti- 
tution  "was  registered  by  Parliament  as  a  law  of  the  nation. 
I  nder  these  persistent  persecutions  a  fanatical  tendency 
manifested  itgclf  among  the  Jansenists.  A  young  Janacnist 
clergyman,  Francis,  an  abbe  of  Paris,  died  in  17-7,  a  vic- 
tim of  vohmtary  penance,  holding  "appellation"  docu- 
ments in  bis  hand.  He  was  honoreil  by  his  followers  as  a 
saint,  and  numerous  miracles  were  reported  tn  be  cfTeclod 
at  his  tomb  in  tbo  graveyard  of  Mcdardus  near  Paris,  which 


became  in  consequence  the  resort  of  a  multitude  of  pil- 
grims. These  were  wrought  to  a  wild  fanaticism,  mani- 
festing itself  in  convulsions  and  contortions  of  the  body 
and  in  raving  prophecies  against  the  Church  and  State. 
The  contagion  seized  on  even  the  frivohms  and  unbeliev- 
ing. In  vain  the  government  in  [7o'2  walled  up  the  church- 
yard ;  the  earth  stolen  from  the  grave  of  the  saint  still 
wrought  miracles  and  convulsions.  Thousands  of  voitml- 
ai'iiDitiircn  were  then  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  sacra- 
ments were  refused  to  the  dying  who  were  not  *'  acceptants" 
of  the  constitution.  Under  these  severities  Jansenism, 
which  had  passed  from  a  theologic  system  to  a  pojmlar 
fanaticism,  gradually  declined.  The  controversy  meantime 
broke  out  afresh  when  the  archbishop  of  Paris  refused  the 
sacrament  to  the  dying  regent  as  a  non-acce])tant  ;  I'ut 
peace  was  finally  mediated  by  a  mild  letter  of  Benedict 
XIV.  (17,^ti). 

Since  then  Jansenism  has  disappeared  as  a  distinct 
scliool  or  sect  in  France,  though  it  had  many  adherents 
down  to  tbo  Kevolution.  and  has  left  permanent  results  in 
the  French  mind,  which  it  has  largely  imbued.  It  has 
projtagated  itself  in  a  peculiar  ecclesiastic  organization  in 
the  Netherlands  in  the  archbishopric  of  Utrecht,  which 
embraces  some  twenty-five  congregations,  and  has  lately 
coalesced  with  the  "Old  Catholic  "  movement  in  Furope. 
The  element  of  earnest  spirituality  in  Jansenism  has  ex- 
tended widely  through  various  mystical  writers  and  schools, 
and  its  freer  ecclesiastic  and  theologic  spirit  has  diffused 
itself  as  a  liberalizing  influence  through  the  clergy  of 
Ital}',  Germany,  and  the  (jlalliean  Churcli.     T.  M.  PoST. 

Jans'sens  fAiiH  voam).  b.  at  Antwerp  in  15^7  or  l.'ifiS; 
was  a  pu])il  of  the  jiainter  Jan  Sni  llinck  :  studied  in  Italy, 
and  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  at  Antwerp  for  his 
skill  as  a  colorist,  in  whieh  he  ri\allcd  Rubens.  IMany  of 
Janssens'  works  are  to  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  Flanders 
and  the  galleries  of  Antwerp  and  Vienna.  The  torchlight 
scenes  arc  especially  famous.     D.  about  1G31. 

Janua'rius,  Paint,  b.  at  Naples  or  Bencvento  Apr.  21, 
272  ;  was  made  bishop  of  Bencvento  about  .^0;i,  and  during 
the  jierseeution  by  Diocletian  was  beheaded  as  a  martyr  at 
Pozzuoli  Sept.  IK,  30:).  Two  phials  filled  with  his  blood 
were  preserved,  and  the  body  was  ultimately  brought  to 
Naples,  where  these  relics  are  still  shown  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Chiara.  St.  Januarius  is  the  patron  saint  of  Naples. 
On  his  anniversary  (Sept.  I'J)  the  relics  are  brought  out, 
when  the  blood  in  the  phials  suddenly  breouies  liquid  and 
bubbles  uji.  This  is  of  course  esteemed  a  miracle  by  the 
populace,  and  claimed  as  such  by  the  clergy,  though  if  has 
never  been  formally  sanctioned  by  the  Church.  Much 
speculation  has  been  exercised  in  devising  scientific  hy- 
potheses to  account  for  the  phenomena  in  question. 

Jan'liary  [Lat.  Januariua,  from  Jhuuh,  the  god  who 
presided  over  the  origin  of  things],  the  liist  month  of  the 
year  in  the  Gregorian  calendar;  according  to  Roman  tra- 
dition, first  adcled  to  the  calendar  by  Numn,  abmg  with 
February.  It  liaci  originally  L"J  days,  to  which  two  more 
were  added  by  Julius  Ca-sar  when  he  reformed  the  eompu- 
tatiiin  of  time.  It  corresponded  iu  the  Greek  calendar  to 
the  latter  half  of  Poseideon  and  the  first  half  of  Ganiclion  ; 
was  known  by  the  Scandinavians  as  the  month  of  Thor, 
and  in  the  French  Rcvoluti(mary  calendar  it  Ibrnied  part 
of  yiviiHf  and  /'/un'oHc,  In  England.  .lanuary  was  made 
the  first  month  of  the  year  by  act  of  Parliament  of  1751. 

.la'niis  [for  Ih'atntH,  from  fli't-H,  "day  "],  and  Ja'na  [for 
/)Htiin\.  two  gods  of  ancient  Rome,  were  originally  ]ier- 
sonilieations  of  (ho  sun  and  moon.  The  name  Jftint  is  sel- 
dom seen,  the  form  Vlnun  being  much  more  common. 
Janus  was  early  identified  with  the  Ktriiscan  two  faced 
g<id.  Henee  .AdtuN  /ti/rontt,  *'  tlie  two-faced  Janus,"  whieh 
Nicbuhr  thinks  at  first  symbolized  the  union  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  Sabines.  Janus  jtresiiled  over  the  beginning  of 
all  things,  and  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Ro- 
man divinities.  There  was  a  famous  gateway  containing 
a  statue  of  .Tanus  Bifrons,  and  leading  from  the  Palatine 
to  the  Quirinal  Hill.  This  ]>assage  was  closed  only  in 
times  when  Rome  was  at  jicace  with  all  nations.  This 
closure  occurred,  we  arc  told,  but  four  times  in  all  the  Ro- 
man history.  First  it  was  closed  in  Nunm's  lime;  next, 
at  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  war;  again  in  the  days  of 
Augustus  Ciesar;  and  lastly  uniler  Vespasian. 

Janvier'  f  Lr.vi).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Pilfsgrove.  N.  J..  Apr.  25, 
ishi;  WHS  ediieated  at  Lafayctteand  Princeton  eolh-gcs  and 
Prineetfdi  Tlieolnj^ical  Seminary:  went  to  India  as  a  mi«- 
sionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Hoard  in  IHII  ;  nettled  in  L»- 
dianain  Northern  India  :  soon  nc»|uiri'd  the  Urdu  language, 
and  translate'!  books  au'l  tracts  into  il.  With  l*r.  Newlon 
he  eompileil  a  I'anjaubi  dictionary.  ])rinted  in  l^.i!,  and 
pnrsue'l  a  career  of  rniinent  activity  and  udefulnesK  until 
uo  was  affsasainatod,  Mar.  25,  186-1,  by  u  fanatic  Sikh. 
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Japan.  As  the  marvellous  story  of  the  empire  of 
Jaj)an  m;iy  be  traced  through  more  than  twenty-five  cen- 
turies, all  that  c:in  be  done  in  a  single  article  is  to  touch 
upon  the  more  important  points  of  its  geography  and  his- 
tory. Whilst  wc  look  with  amazement  upon  the  recent 
developuK-nts  in  that  highly  favored  land  of  the  Orient,  we 
shall  also  find  that  there  has  always  been  something  allied 
to  the  wnndLTfui  in  its  career,  whether  we  consider  its 
phv-iical  characteristics,  its  people,  or  its  government. 

This  empire  lies  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  consists  of  four  large  islands  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  smaller  ones.  It  is  separated  on  the  W.  from  Corea 
by  a  strait  which  is  about  100  miles  wide;  at  its  north- 
western extremity  is  the  island  of  Tisima.  or  "the  Thou- 
sand Islancis:"  and  at  the  N.  is  the  island  of  Krafto  or 
Saghalien,  which  has  long  been  held  jointly  by  the  Japan- 
ese'and  Russian  governments,  but  now,  according  to  a  re- 
cont  agreement,  is  held  by  Russia  alone.  The  largest  of 
the  islands  which  compose  the  empire  is  commonly  called 
Xipon  or  X'phon — ^Thich  name  in  reality  belongs  to  the 
whole  country — and  contains  about  05,000  square  miles. 
The  second  is  >'f«^o,  with  about  30,000  square  miles;  the 
third  klusiu,  with  16,000  square  miles;  and  the  fourth  is 
Sikok,  with  an  area  of  10.000  square  miles.  Tiie  total 
length  of  the  empire  is  1000  English  miles,  its  greatest 
lireaiUh  a  little  more  than  200,  the  number  of  islands  3850, 
and  the  entire  area  is  estimated  at  about  150.000  square 
mik's — all  these  figures  being  gathered  from  the  latest  of- 
ficial statistics.  The  sea-coasts  are  generally  bold  and 
rocky,  and  indented  with  very  numerous  bays  forming  spa- 
cious and  secure  harhors.  The  poetical  title  by  which  the 
■Tapannse  designate  their  country  is  "The  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun."  which  well  describes  its  location  as  the  most 
o:istern  of  all  the  Asiatic  empires,  and  their  national  em- 
blem represents  the  sun  rising  out  of  the  sea.  The  theory 
that  America  was  originally  peopled  by  Japanese,  who 
were  driven  by  stress  of  weather  across  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
is  not  only  interesting,  but  claimed  by  many  to  be  sus- 
tained by  historical  facts  and  traditions.  That  much  of 
what  passes  as  authentic  history  among  the  Japanese  is 
mythical  cannot  be  questioned,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
renson  to  question  the  truthfulness  of  the  statements  which, 
with  the  help  of  Japanese  scholars,  the  present  writer  has 
been  able  to  cull  from  their  history. 

The  empire  is  partitioned  into  five  l-ics,  or  departments, 
which  surround  the  imperial  capital,  and  eight  (A'S  or  large 
divisions.  The  names  of  the  former  are  Vainaciro,  Yahia- 
to.  Knicnvhi,  fiinmc,  and  Seftsii  :  while  the  latter,  with  the 
five  kics,  comprise  S-1  provinces,  and  the  names  of  the  dos 
arc  T"kniffo.  vr'ilh  15  provinces;  Tntnudn,  v/'nh  13;  Ho- 
knnrokiJn,  with  7;  S'tniiicio,  with  S:  Stunjorlo.  with  8; 
.Va»/.-a(V/o,  with  6;  Saiknido,  yi\{\\  0:  and  Ifuknirlo,  vv\i\\ 
11  provinces.  In  the  vicinity  of  Saikaido  are  also  two 
islands,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  province.  The  divis- 
ions which  in  this  country  are  called  counties  number  1315. 
In  I  SOS  the  empire  was  divided  into  3  political  departments, 
the  first  of  wliich  embraced  three  /'oo* — viz.  Saikco,  or  the 
wes'ern  capital;  Tokci  or  Ycdo,  the  eastern  capital,  and 
Osaka;  the  second  consisted  of  33  kens ;  and  the  third  of 
350  //'»»«. 

Extending  from  one  extremity  of  Japan  to  the  other, 
across  all  its  prominent  islands,  are  mountains,  many  of 
them  of  volcanic  origin  and  of  great  elevation.  The  highest 
of  th'se,  called  Fusiyama.  is  about  SO  miles  from  Yedo, 
is  1  1,170  feet  high,  and  has  a  summit  covered  with  perpet- 
ual snow.  It  is  an  extinct  volcano,  the  last  eruption  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  1707.  There  are  also  thirteen  other 
Infty  peaks,  bearing  the  names  of  Tookiyama,  or  "  Moon 
Mountains  ;"  0  laki ;  Nicquozan,  or  "  Sunbeam  Mountain  ;" 
Omine,  or  'Mlreat  Peak;"  Sirayama.  or  "White  AFoun- 
tain  ;"  Tcteyama,  or  "  Standing  Mountain  ;"  Kirisima,  or 
"Fog  Island;"  Asozan  ;  Tsukoobayama;  Onsendaki,  or 
"Hot  Spring;"  Asawayama;  Tourimiyama:  and  Iwake- 
yama.  The  most  extensive  range,  known  as  the  Hakoni, 
attains  an  elevation  of  fiOOO  feet,  and  traverses  the  island 
of  N'ipnn  from  E.  to  AV.  There  are  many  voleanoes, 
and  earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  chiefly  in 
the  north-eastern  parts.  The  mountains  of  Yesso  rise  to  a 
height  of  8000  feet,  and  a  large  part  of  the  country  is  un- 
explored and  covered  with  forests.  The  rivers  of  Japan 
are  numerous,  but  short,  on  account  of  the  mountains 
which  s?nd  the  waters  in  different  directions.  They  are 
generally  shallow,  subject  to  great  freshets  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  their  mouths  are  frequently  obstructed  by  sand- 
bars. The  three  largest  are  Torregawa,  Sinanogawa,  and 
Kisogawa;  ami  next  to  these  come  Oyeegawa,  Fouzigawa, 
Sakagawa,  and  Okumagawa.  The  only  fresh-water  lake  in 
the  empire  of  any  size  or  importance  is  near  the  city  of 
Miako.  It  is  10  gcoj^raphical  miles  wide  and  35  miles  long, 
and  is  called  Biwako  or  Lake  Omi.  Small  lakes  or  ponds 
abound,  and  hot  springs  are  to  be  found  in  varionsparts  of 


the  island  of  Nipon.  The  cities  of  Japan  are  numerous. 
Two  of  them  have  become  famous  because  selected  as  caj)- 
itals — Miako  or  Saikio.  the  western  capital,  and  Tokei, 
commonly  called  Yedo,  the  eastern  capital.  The  first,  which 
has  never  been  open  to  foreigners,  lies  in  lat.  35°  05'  N, 
and  Ion.  4°  10'  W.,  and  was  the  ancient  seat  of  govern- 
ment, dating  its  origin  from  a.  ti.  794.  It  stiinds  on  a 
plain,  is  surrounded  with  mountains,  and  directly  through 
the  centre  runs  the  river  Kano,  noted  for  the  purity  of  its 
water.  It  contains  374.000  inhabitants,  and.  though  small 
when  compared  with  the  modern  capital,  is  a  place  of  great 
interest.  It  is  entered  by  six  principal  roads.  Its  streets 
are  clean,  its  temples,  which  may  be  counted  by  the  hun- 
dred, are  beautiful,  and  its  silk-factories  have  a  wide  repu- 
tation. The  city  of  Tokci  lies  in  la(.  35°  35'  N.  and  Inn. 
139°  40'  E..  and  in  magnitude  ranks  next  to  Pekin  in 
China.  In  ISGl  it  claimed  to  have  about  1,500.000  inhab- 
itants, but  the  population  is  now  considerably  less.  While 
it  has  decreased  in  numbers,  it  has  increased  in  commerce. 
Its  gardens  and  open  spaces  are  numerous,  and  give  it  an 
air  of  comfort  and  freedom  which  is  unusual.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  many  canals,  and  its  bridges  are  numerous. 
As  the  present  capital  and  residence  of  the  imperial  court, 
it  is  the  meeting-place  of  the  national  legislature,  called  a 
Parliament;  it  also  has  a  well-endowed  college,  a  governor 
and  police  force  of  3000,  is  supplied  with  hospitals  and 
asylums  for  infants  and  paupers,  and  by  means  of  railroads 
and  telegraph-lines  is  daily  facilitating  its  communication 
with  the  entire  country.  It  became  an  open  port  in  ISfiO. 
The  second  largest  city  in  Japan  is  Osaca,  on  the  island  of 
Nipon.  It  is  both  an  open  port  and  the  one  through  which 
Miako  communicates  with  the  ocean,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant 33  miles.  Its  canals  and  bridges  are  very  numerous, 
the  latter  often  very  handsome.  It  has  an  extensive  tradw 
and  is  well  fortified.  The  next  city  in  size  is  Yokohama, 
and  is  the  successful  rival  of  an  older  place  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  known  as  Kanogawa.  It  is  on  the  Bay  of 
Ycdo,  20  miles  from  the  capital,  and  within  the  last  few 
years  has  become  the  most  important  seaport  in  the  em- 
pire. The  harbor  is  spacious  and  secure,  and  is  supplied 
with  commodious  piers,  the  accommodations  being  exten- 
sive, and  the  prevailing  modes  of  living  and  of  business 
giving  to  if  the  aspect  of  a  port  of  the  Western  World.  The 
next  city  of  importance  is  Nagasaki,  located  on  the  island 
of  Kiusiu.  Its  harbor  is  very  large  and  perfectly  secure. 
This  was  the  first  port  ever  opened  to  foreigners  in  J;ip:in, 
and  a  large  trade  has  been  carried  on  there  hy  the  mer- 
chants of  China  and  of  Holland,  where  they  have  for  a 
long  time  been  permitted  to  locate  factories.  The  other 
principal  cities  of  Japan  are  Neigata,  an  open  port,  on  the 
N.  E.  coast  of  Nipon  :  Kobe,  also  an  open  port,  near  Osaca  ; 
Hokodate.  the  open  port  of  the  island  of  Ycspo  :  and  Saki, 
formerly  a  place  of  importance  and  open  to  foreigners,  hut 
now  holding  no  commercial  intercourse  with  the  outside 
world. 

The  climate  of  Japan  is  unequal,  but  as  a  general  rule 
the  central  and  most  densely  populated  portion  is  mild  and 
agreeable.  In  the  extreme  S..  however,  the  heat  is  often  op- 
pressive, wliile  in  the  island  of  Yesso  the  mercury  occasion- 
ally sinks  far  below  zero,  and  snow  falls  to  a  great  depth 
on  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys.  The  sun  during  the 
hottest  days  is  much  less  debilitating  than  on  the  const  of 
China  or  in  India,  and  as  to  the  general  conditions  of  salu- 
brity, the  empire  is  highly  favored.  The  autumn  is  a  kind 
of  second  summer,  the  months  of  October  and  November 
being  the  most  pleasant  and  genial  of  the  entire  year,  and 
amply  compensating  for  the  heat  and  frequent  rains  of 
May  and  June,  A  marked  difference  is  said  to  exist  be- 
tween the  climates  of  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
Nipon,  the  latter  being  much  colder,  and  receiving  a  greater 
fall  of  snow,  than  the  former  ;  and  this  is  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  on  the  E.  there  is  a  broad  belt  of  warm  water  flowing 
constantly  to  the  N.  E.,  while  the  Japan  Sea  has  a  old 
current  constantly  setting  towards  the  S.  W.  from  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk.  The  month  of  September  usually  brings  with 
it  rough  weather  and  those  fearful  hurricanes,  called  ty- 
phoons, which  do  the  greatest  damage  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  empire;  and.  as  Japan  is  a  land  of  earth- 
quakes, it  is  said  that  they  have  had  a  palpable  influence 
on  the  climate  of  the  empire. 

The  most  ancient  name  by  which  the  empire  wa<:  known 
was  Ynmnto  Z'lma,  meaning  "east  of  the  mountains."  Its 
present  name  is  a  corruption  of  Jipunquo.  which  is  of 
Chinese  origin,  and  means,  as  we  have  alreadv  stated,  the 
"Country  at  the  Root  of  the  Sun."  or  the  "Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun,"  because,  when  so  named,  it  was  the  most 
eastern  in  the  known  world;  and  Nipon.  now  used  in 
Oriental  countries,  is  the  Chinese  pronunciation  of  the 
same  name.  The  true  origin  of  its  people  is  Inst  in  tradi- 
tion or  fahle — it  is  claimed  that  prior  to  the  first  emperor 
,  it  had  existed  2479  years — but  it  dates  its  chronological 
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history  back  to  the  year  0fi7  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
first  man  of  note  conuceteil  with  the  empire  »f  whom  any- 
thin;;  is  actually  known  was  Zinmu,  who,  after  a  career  of 

conquest,  establislioil  himsuU"  at  the  fuut  of  the  vulcanic 
mountain  called  Kcrt'Si-nii  in  tlu'  jirovincc  ()f  Fiij^a.  Krorn 
thiit  point  he  extended  hi^  exjdorations  and  swiiy  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  Japanese  territory,  and  is  ro])rc- 
sentcii  as  civilizini;  the  nation  and  reforming  the  existing 
laws  and  governnu'nt.  The  credit  is  also  awarded  to  him 
of  having  divided  time  into  months  and  year?.  an<l  in  liis 
person  was  vested  the  officii  of  high  ])ricst.  rejircscutativeof 
Hoavcn,  ancl  emperor  or  mikado.  Ilo  established  his  cap- 
ital at  Kasiwabara  in  Yamato,  but  the  location  of  the  cap- 
ital was  frequently  changed  by  the  succeeding  emperors  to 
the  various  provinces  of  Yamato,  Omi,  Settcn,  Nagato,  and 
Kawa'li,  and  after  1  104  years  from  the  time  of  Zinmu  it 
was  fixed  at  Saikio,  or  Miaku,  in  the  province  of  Yamaciro  ; 
but  after  the  revolution  of  1867  it  was  located  at  Tokei  or 
Yedn.  The  total  number  of  emperors  who  have  reigned 
over  Japan  in  an  unljroken  line  is  124.  From  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  present  they  were  called  mikado?,  al- 
though for  about  GU\)  years  the  men  who  actually  admin- 
istereri  the  government  were  called  shiogoons  or  tycoons; 
and  it  was  in  the  year  iSlJr  tiiat  the  mikado  or  tenno  re- 
sumed his  ancient  i)rivi!eges.  To  give  a  minute  account  of 
ail  the  emperors  and  shiogoons  of  Japan,  and  of  the  deeds 
which  characterized  their  several  reigns,  is  quite  impossi- 
ble ;  all  that  can  bo  done  in  these  pages  is  to  present  a 
summary  of  the  most  distinguislied  persons  of  the  empire, 
together  with  a  passing  notice  of  the  more  important  events 
with  which  their  names  are  as.^'ociated.  One  fact  which 
the  reader  should  l)ear  in  mind  is  this — that  the  position 
of  emperor  of  Japan  has  always  been  hereditary  and  bis 
persi>o  venerated,  and  while  many  sovereigns  may  have 
been  comparatively  powerless,  the  lino  of  descent  has  been 
unbroken.  In  the  person  of  the  mikado  Zinmu,  the  founder 
of  the  line,  vested  the  office  of  high  priest,  representative 
of  Heaven,  and  emperor,  and  hence  the  modern  idea  of 
calling  him  the  spiritual  head  of  the  nation.  Another  im- 
portant fact  to  be  remembered  has  reference  to  the  title  of 
shiogoon  or  tycoon.  The  possessors  of  this  dignity  were 
merely  military  chieftains  who  by  intrigue  or  personal 
prowess  acquired  sway  over  the  people.  They  belonged  to 
various  families,  and  tho  rivalries  which  naturally  existed 
among  them  were  the  cause  of  the  bitter  wars  wliich  pre- 
vailed in  .Tapau  tor  hundreds  of  years.  They  never  failed, 
witli  tin;  j)eo])le,  to  respect  the  ofiice  or  position  of  the 
hereditary  monarch,  but  while  they  wielded  power  they  in- 
spired fear  rather  than  veneration.  From  the  earliest 
period  in  the  iiistory  of  the  empire  mention  is  made  of 
throe  things  whicli  necessarily  appertained  to  tho  jicrson 
who  sat  upon  tho  throne — viz.  a  sword,  a  mirror,  and  a 
hall  of  crystal.  These  are  known  by  tho  name  of  Snitjioo 
ri'i  jiiiji,  and  considered  as  symbols  of  tho  imperial  power. 
The  emperor  Su-jin-tcnno,  who  lived  in  n.  r.  97,  was  the 
last  ruler  of  Japan  prior  to  the  coniuieueement  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  liuilt  a  Sintu  temple  in  Fsse, established 
an  army  over  which  bo  placed  four  generalissimos,  ordered 
the  first  census  of  Nipon  and  Kiusiu,  levicil  taxes  for  the 
pur[)ose  of  building  large  ships,  ordereil  tho  draining  of 
lakes  fV»r  irrigation,  and  was  tho  first  ruler  to  open  inter- 
course with  Corea.  His  successor  was  Sui-nin-tenno,  who 
ascended  tho  throne  in  A.  D.  G.  He  acquired  distinction  by 
al)olishing  tho  barbarous  custom  which  reijuircd  that  on  tho 
death  of  tho  emperor  tho  empress  and  all  her  court  should 
commit  suicide  by  hara-kiri.  Although  tho  empress  of 
Sui-nin  came  to  a  natural  death,  tho  highest  of  her  lady 
attendants  killed  themselves  l»y  cutting  their  throats,  ond 
then  tho  emperor  decreed  that  Ibis  custom  should  also  bo 
abriliahed.  This  ruler  devoted  his  attention  to  agri<uilture, 
and  during  his  reign  800  canals  and  ponds  wore  built  in 
dill'erent  parts  of  Japan  for  irrigation.  Tho  next  man  of 
note  was  Keko-tenno,  who  reigned  between  the  years  71 
and  l;'il)  A.  I).  After  quelling  obstinate  rebellions  in  Kiusiu 
and  tho  northern  part  of  \ipon,  ho  caused  tho  arable  hinds 
of  the  empire  to  h(^  surveyed,  and,  with  a  view  of  guarding 
against  famine,  caused  tho  establishment  of  granaries  in 
all  the  larger  towns  of  the  empire.  The  ernperor  Senmu- 
tenno  reigned  from  a.  p.  }'M  to  liM),  creating  the  ofliee  of 
daijin,  tho  second  position  of  honor  an<l  power  in  the 
realm  ;  and  the  first  dignitary  of  that  raidt  who  over  loft 
Japan  as  an  ambassailor  was  Tomomi  Iwaknra.  who  vi(iitc>d 
America  and  Kuropo  in  the  year  IS7L'.  Amongthe  men  who 
distinguished  Ihemsi-Ives  during  the  rtrigii  'd'  Semnu  was 
Yamato  l>aki :  he  held  the  ofTieeofcommaiKler  in  chief  of  the 
army,  and  was  called  tho"  prince  of  warriors."  HiRconquentft 
extended  as  far  as  the  island  of  Yesso ;  and  hecaii«(»  hifl 
wife  Adzuma  threw  hrrnidf  into  the  sea  to  appease  a  terri- 
lile  stnrni.  her  ininie  was  given  to  the  region  of  country 
which  her  bu>'l.and  bad  sutidued.  Chinai-tenno,  who  was 
the  pon  of  Yamato  I)aki,  reigned  ft»r  eight  yoars,  from  A.  D. 


192  to  200,  and  the  principal  fact  recorded  of  hira  was  that 
he  died  from  disappointment  caused  by  being  defeated  in 
an  expedition  conducted  by  himself  in  person  against  the 
reb';'lliiin  of  a  tributary  prince  of  tlu;  empire  named  Kumaoso 
of  Kiusiu.  The  next  ruler  of  Japan  was  an  emjiress,  Jiiigu 
Kogu,  the  wife  of  Chinai-tcnno.  She  accompanied  her 
husband  in  his  unsuccessful  expedition,  and  after  his  death 
assumed  the  reins  of  power.  She  distinguished  herself  by 
leading  an  invading  army  against  the  kingdom  of  ("orea, 
compelling  the  inhabitants  to  give  up  their  treasures  and 
to  promise  an  annual  tribute  to  Japan.  Phe  bad  several 
children,  one  of  wliom  became  a  very  distinguished  em- 
peror. Her  various  conquests  gave  her  a  fame  which  sur- 
passed all  her  predecessors,  and  her  life  and  denls  of 
iioroism  are  widely  commemorated  by  the  painters  of  Japan 
and  in  the  ])opular  literature  of  the  country.  Osin-tenno, 
the  son  of  Jingu  Kogu,  ascended  tho  throne  in  a.  d.  27l>, 
and  reigned  about  forty-three  yeors.  Although  not  born 
when  his  mother  cont|uered  Coiea,  the  honor  of  that  con- 
quest has  been  given  tobim.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign 
the  islands  of  Yesso  and  Saghalicn  voluntarily  submitted 
to  his  rule,  and  tiirco  of  the  kingdoms  of  Corea  continued 
to  pay  him  on  annual  tribute.  In  28:1  he  brought  a  woman 
from  Corea  to  teach  his  people  the  art  of  working  in  silk  ; 
in  2S4  an  improved  breeil  uf  horses  was  also  introduced 
from  the  same  eonntrj* ;  in  285  a  philosopher  from  China, 
named  \Vonin,  introduced  Chinese  letters  into  tlapan.  from 
which  time  the  works  of  Confucius  became  generally  known  ; 
and  in  ."00  from  the  wood  of  an  old  war-vessel  a  musical 
instrument  called  the  koto  was  made,  and  has  been  in  use 
down  to  the  present  time.  In  .'JOO.  Osin  sent  an  embassy 
to  China  for  the  purpose  of  obl.aining  further  information 
in  regaid  to  tho  production  and  the  manufacture  of  silk. 
It  is  related  of  this  emperor  that,  having  hern  advised  by 
the  brother  of  his  prime  minister  that  the  latter  was  con- 
spiring against  the  throne,  be  caused  them  both  to  plunge 
their  arms  into  boiling  water,  when,  tlie  ordeal  proving 
favorable  to  the  minister,  the  informer  was  executed.  After 
his  death  the  largest  temples  were  erected  to  his  memory, 
and  he  received  the  title  of  fiatrhimntiff,  or  the  "pod  of 
war,"  ancl  his  reign  has  always  been  looked  upon  with  na- 
tional ]irido  by  the  Jajianese.  The  next  man  of  note  was 
Jintoku-tenno.  During  his  reign  {."l.'i-li'JO)  extensive  in- 
nndations  led  to  the  construction  of  dikes  olong  tho  rivers, 
and  rice-houses  and  mills  for  ideaning  rice  were  for  the  first 
time  built.  He  also  sent  an  expedition  to  put  down  a  re- 
bellion in  tlic  islaml  of  Yesso.  Lichu-tenno  came  to  the 
throne  in  400,  ancl  was  the  first  to  provide  for  the  writing 
of  a  history  of  the  empire,  for  which  duty  he  appointed  two 
.scholars  ;  and  under  tbc  patronage  of  Yuriyaku- tenno  (179) 
midlierry  trees  were  planted  tlirougliout  the  empire,  and 
special  attention  was  first  given  to  the  manufacture  of  silk. 
About  this  time  also  skilful  carpenters  were  induced  to  im- 
migrate from  Corea,  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  that  coun- 
try to  make  certain  collections  of  Chinese  literature.  The 
first  event  of  importance  connected  with  t!ie  era  beginning 
with  the  year  500  was  the  introduction  of  the  Booddlust  re- 
ligion into  Jajtan.  which  was  destined  to  lake  the  place,  to 
a  great  <'xtcnt,  of  the  Sintu  religion  and  the  moral  instruc- 
tions of  Confucius.  This  occurred  in  .'j,'>2,  when  an  embassy 
was  sent  over  from  Corea,  and  presented  to  the  Japanese 
cm]>eror  a  collection  of  books  accompanied  by  an  image  of 
iJooddha  Sakya.  the  leading  idea  of  the  hooks  being  that 
a  jiure  life  was  desirable,  and  that  it  could  only  be  s<'cuied 
through  self  denial.  One  of  the  most  a<'tive  converts  to  the 
new  religion  was  Moumnya-do-no-wosi,  son  <)f  the  emperor 
Kakntomi  ;  he  was  a  gentle  ebaracter  and  devoted  to  the  new 
faith,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  there  were  -10  l!ood<lb- 
ist  tenijtlcR.  Hlfi  priests,  and  509  rclii/iiiiH' »  in  tho  eTiijure. 
Tho  introductitm  of  Boocldhism  through  China  and  Corea 
brought  with  it  some  of  the  customs  of  those  countries — tho 
use  of  tbc  uciitfo,  or  year-name,  for  nmrking  events  and 
dates,  ami  also  abdication  by  tbc  emperors  after  very  short 
reigns,  which  was  foIUtwed  by  the  elevation  of  mere  chil- 
dren, wlu'reby  the  sovereignty  was  for  a  time  rcdtn-cd  to  n 
name  and  tho  power  of  tho  nation  given  into  the  hands  oi 
the  ministers.  Among  these  ebilcl-rulers  were  the  emprcsn 
Seiwa.  who  began  her  reign  at  the  age  of  nine;  the  mipe 
rors  Yozei.  at  eight ;  l>aigo.  at  thirteen  ;  Ucizan.  at  eighteen  : 
Yenwou,  at  eleven;  (loitsi,  at  nine;  Konye,  at  three;  and 
Uokusii),  at  two  years  of  age.  About  this  time  a  man  named 
Nnkalomi-Knmatari-ko  obtained  great  influence,  tint)  in  still 
rcmemheretl  as  the  foundr-r  of  (he  laws  <d'  Japan.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sr\cnlh  century  Ten-si,  a  real  emperor.  a»- 
cencled  the  throne,  and  distinguished  himself  in  uarlike 
exploits  against  Corea  and  Tartary,  and  then  it  was  that 
Yesso  was  subjugated.  In  791,  the  general  govrrnmrnt  hav- 
ing been  divicled  into  eight  boards  after  the  manner  of  the 
Chinese,  tlie  centra!  p'lwer  of  thi'  empire  wn*"  lixed  at  Mia 
ko ;  and  about  tins  time  was  published  the  Ritu  liin,  a  eode 
of  laws  which  are  partly  in  force  ut  the  predcnt  linio.     An- 
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other  notable  event  of  this  period  was  the  introduction  of 
an  alphabet,  called  the  Hira  Kana.  to  facilitate  the  reading 
of  Cliiucse,  the  name  of  the  scholar  and  venerated  man  who 
hruught  alniut  (his  change  being  Kobo-dai-si.  It  now  be- 
came a  custom  witii  the  emperors,  on  abdicating  the  throne, 
to  adnpt  the  garb  and  religious  life  of  the  Booddhist  priests, 
whii_-h  did  much  to  perpetuate  the  prevailing  religion.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  emperor  Itsisio  (9S7-1012)  two  terrible 
plagues  visited  the  empire.  His  successor,  Go-ri-sen,  be- 
came famous  for  his  heroism  in  putting  down  a  rebelUon 
in  the  northern  part  of  Nipon. 

The  600  years  which  follow  A.  D.  1000.  and  now  corao 
under  consideration,  are  of  greater  importance  than  the 
preceding  era.  and  may  be  written  in  the  successive  rise 
to  power  of  individuals  connected  with  the  peerage  of  the 
realm,  and  L-^pceially  the  families  of  Fusiwara,  Sungawara, 
Minnamoto,  Tatchibanna.  and  other  names  regarded  as  il- 
lustrious and  held  in  veneration  to  the  present  day.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Teu-mang.  the  greatest  literary 
character  of  his  country  and  an  able  man,  who  thrnugh  a 
rival  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Kiusiu,  whcro  he  was 
starved  to  death,  and  to  whose  memory  many  splendid 
temples  were  subsequently  erected  in  Miako  and  Tedo. 
Another  famous  personage  was  Toshi-iye,  who,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, subdued  the  rebellious  provinces  of  Mootz 
and  Kwanto,  and  because  of  his  bravery  and  other  qualifi- 
cations was  called  '*  the  eldest  son  of  the  god  of  war;"  and 
still  another  celebrity  was  Kio  Mori,  descended  from  the 
emperor  Kwan-rau,  who  was  a  prominent  actor  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation,  and  is  remembered  as  the  ablest  and 
most  unscrupulous  minister  of  his  time,  when  tho  whole 
empire  was  devastated  by  wnr,  but  who  at  tho  ago  of  fifty- 
one  shaved  his  head  and  nominally  bccamo  a  priest.  One 
of  his  daughters  became  an  empress,  and  a  grandson  an 
emperor.  The  opening  of  tho  twelfth  century  was  marked 
by  many  deeds  of  rare  valor  and  of  cruelty,  and  tho  conflicts 
between  rival  families  were  continuous  and  desperate.  In 
1 1  (H  the  ex-cmpcror  Sho-toku  was  banished  to  tho  province 
of  Sanuki,  where  ho  wrote  a  letter  to  the  reigning  emperor 
on  a  piece  of  his  shirt  with  his  blood,  and  then  died  of 
starvation.  In  1170,  Tame-tomo  became  famous  for  his 
power  in  drav.-iug  tho  bow  and  as  a  rover  on  tho  South  seas, 
and,  because  ho  was  tho  original  occupier  of  the  Liookioo 
Islands,  camo  to  be  considered  as  a  sacred  personage.  The 
most  famous  emjtoror  who  reigned  during  this  exciting  pe- 
riod was  Gozira-kawa,  who  died  iu  1102  at  the  ago  of  sixty- 
soven.  He  had  taken  an  active  part  in  tho  working  of  tho 
government  for  forty  years,  and  after  abdicating  the  throne 
witnessed  a  part  of  the  reigns  of  five  emperors,  his  sons  and 
grandsons,  and  finally  died  in  tranquillity.  Two  men  who 
iiro  generally  regarded  as  among  the  greatest  of  their  era 
were  Yoritomo  and  Yoshitzune.  They  were  brothers,  both 
attained  the  position  of  shiogoon.  and  were  desperate  in 
their  rivalry  of  each  other.  The  first  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  greatest  hero  in  Japanese  history,  and  the  first  shio- 
goon of  the  dynasty  which  ended  in  It  07.  He  died  in  1190, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  from  tho  effects  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  The  second  man  just  named  is  looked  upon  as  tho 
mirror  of  chivalry,  and  his  conduct  is  held  up  for  tho  imi- 
tation of  the  youth  of  his  country.  The  former  conspired 
to  take  the  life  of  the  latter,  and  when  reduced  to  an 
extremity  destroyecl  himself  after  killing  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  em- 
pire of  Japan  was  almost  continually  engaged  in  intestine 
wars  :  SL'vere  contests  occurred  between  the  shiogoons  of 
the  Xorth  and  South  :  and  among  the  families  which  now 
rose  to  power  were  Hujio,  Ashikanga,  Nitta.  Hossokawa, 
and  others  who  occupied  prominent  positions,  and  it  was 
during  the  period  in  which  they  lived  that  the  following 
events  occurred:  In  1260  the  Nitsiren  sect  of  Booddhists 
was  introduced,  and  it  was  one  of  the  saints  connected  with 
this  order,  named  Saysho-gosama,  who  subsequently  be- 
came famous  as  a  persecutor  of  Christians.  In  1276.  Corea 
became  tributary  to  Japan,  and  an  embassy  was  sent  from 
China  to  ol)tain  tribute-money  from  the  Chinese.  In  12S1 
the  Chinese  despatched  a  naval  expedition,  with  ambas- 
sadors, to  Japan,  when  30,000  of  the  invaders  were  taken 
prisoners  and  killed,  and  one  of  the  ambassadors  was  be- 
headed. In  1321  the  office  known  as  tho  KirokuHho,  or 
*'  recorder  of  facts,*'  was  established  at  Miako,  and  twenty 
years  afterwards  an  influential  minister  published  a  work 
called  The  Red  Book  of  the  Court  of  Miako.  About  tho 
year  1367  there  was  an  extensive  war  on  the  island  of  Kiu- 
siu, when  the  Satsuma  family  largely  increased  its  power  at 
the  expense  of  Kikootchi.  In  that  year  also  Ashikanga, 
when  ten  years  of  age,  was  appointed  shiogoon  :  he  died  in 
1408.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  influence,  was 
styled  by  the  Chinese  Nippon-wo,  or  king  of  Japan,  and 
from  the  reigning  emperor  received  the  title  of  kubosama. 
having  been  tho  first  person  thus  honored.  The  office  of 
shiogoon  became  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  the  seat  of 


their  power  was  Xamakura.  In  1415  an  arbitrary  law  was 
passed  by  which  all  mercantile  engagements  were  at  once 
ended  and  all  debts  cancelled,  which  was  the  cause  of 
much  trouble  and  anxiety  among  the  people.  In  1466  com- 
menced the  war  known  in  history  as  the  '*  Onin."  which 
lasted  more  than  ten  years,  and  was  followed  by  a  famine 
in  1472,  and  an  earthquake  in  1475  destroyed  a  large  part 
of  the  city  of  Osaka.  A  severe  drought  occurred  in  I4llfi, 
which  was  succeeded  by  another  famine  and  a  destructive 
disease  among  the  forest  trees. 

From  this  time  forward  the  leading  events  in  Japanese 
history  multiplied  with  increased  rapidity,  and  hence,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  we  shall  divide  the  remainder  of 
our  chronological  record  into  centuries.  The  sixteenth 
century  brought  no  cessation  from  intestine  war  and  assas- 
sination. The  year  1510  was  signalized  by  the  fact  that 
Nango,  a  servant  and  relative  of  the  minister  at  Kama- 
kura,  Ooyay  Poongi,  rebelled  against  his  master,  and  took 
possession  of  his  castio  and  territory  in  the  province  of 
Etsingo,  and  became  a  man  of  great  power.  In  I;i21.  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  emperor  made  his  ajipcar- 
ance  in  public,  and  his  court  became  impoverished.  This 
condition  of  aff"airs  lasted  for  at  least  fifteen  years,  when 
the  emperor  Go  Tsutchi  died  in  such  poverty  that  his  body 
lay  unburiod  for  several  days  for  want  of  money.  Two 
years  afterwards  an  attempt  was  made  to  trade  with  China, 
but  it  was  unsuccessful,  because  the  Chinese  coasts  were 
infested  with  Japanese  pirates.  In  Nov.,  1533,  there  was 
observed  an  extraordinary  number  of  falling  stars,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  country  was  visited  by  a  fatal  epi- 
demic. Three  years  afterwards  there  was  a  bitter  quarrel 
between  different  sects  of  the  Booddhist  priests,  one  of  the 
results  of  which  was  the  burning  of  one-half  of  the  city 
of  Miako.  In  1541,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  An- 
tony Mora,  Francis  Zaimor,  and  Anthony  Pexot,  three  Por- 
tuguese merchants,  in  their  voyage  from  Piam  to  Ciiina.  were 
wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  Kiusiu,  and  tlic  firearms  wlilch 
they  had  with  them  caused  a  profound  sensation  through- 
out the  empire,  and  the  fact  was  noted  in  the  national  cal- 
endars. In  1543  the  Portuguese  merchants  came  back  again, 
bringing  with  them  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  from  that  time 
the  history  of  the  empire  was  chronicled  in  the  literature 
of  Europe.  Francis  Xavier  visited  the  country  in  1549, 
and  after  remaining  there  two  years  left  it,  disheartened 
with  the  realities  of  missionary-work.  About  1557  tho 
military  chieftain  named  Nobu  Nanga  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  of  public  affairs,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years  was  the  master-spirit  of  the  empire,  wielding 
the  power  of  a  shiogoon.  Ho  was  descended  from  Kio- 
Mori,  and  his  rule  was  quite  as  grasping  and  severe  as  that 
of  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  1557  he  put  to  death,  fur 
private  reasons,  his  youngest  brother,  and  seven  years  af- 
terwards ho  killed,  his  father-in-law,  the  lord  of  Mino.  and 
took  all  his  possessions.  He  began  in  1569  a  crusade 
against  the  Booddhists,  and  in  a  few  years  succeeded  in 
destroying  a  largo  number  of  their  temples  and  massacM'ccl 
many  of  their  priests;  at  the  same  time,  for  selfish  pur- 
poses, he  encouraged  the  Jesuits.  In  1572  he  had  a  diffi- 
culty with  the  shiogoon,  Y'oshi-aki,  whom  he  arrested  and 
put  in  prison,  thus  bringing  to  an  end  the  real  power  of 
the  Ashikanga  family.  He  had  many  able  generals  in 
league  with  hira,  the  three  most  famous  of  whom  were 
Hideyoshi,  Akitchi-mitsu-hide.  and  lycyas.  Under  liis 
encouragement  tho  Jesuits  rose  to  favor  and  power  at 
court,  and  in  15S1  they  claimed  to  have  in  Japan  200 
churches  and  not  less  than  150,000  Christians.  He  wa*? 
reputed  a  brave,  ambitious,  and  able  man,  and  not  without 
many  moral  virtues,  and  he  laughed  at  the  worship  of  the 
gods  and  considered  the  bonzes  as  impostors.  In  1582  he 
was  gradually  overrunning  all  Japan,  and  was  liberal  in 
giving  to  his  kindred  the  property  he  had  acquired  by  con- 
quest, lie  built  a  temple  in  which  be  collected  idols  of  all 
the  gods  of  Japan,  and  placing  in  the  midst  of  it  a  statue 
of  himself  called  Xanthi.  or  "  supreme  ruler."  he  issued  an 
edict  commanding  all  men  to  worship  that  image  and  no 
other.  The  first  to  obey  this  order  was  his  oldest  son.  and 
the  example  was  followed  by  the  gentry  and  people  in  their 
course.  His  end  was  in  keeping  with  his  life:  after  being 
surrounded  in  his  castle  at  Miako,  he  was  wounded  witli  an 
arrow,  and  then  consumed  in  tho  building  where  he  was 
sheltered,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  M'hen  he 
died  the  tide  of  prosperity  turned  and  ebbed  until  it  grad- 
ually swept  the  whole  Jesuit  priesthood  from  the  shores  of 
Japan.  The  immense  treasures  which  he  had  accumulated 
in  the  course  of  many  years  in  the  city  of  Azutchi-yama 
were  given  away  and  squandered  in  three  days  by  his  late 
confederate,  Akitchi-mifsu-hide.  After  tho  death  of  Nobu 
Nanga.  the  man  who  had  once  been  his  servant,  and  after- 
wards his  chief  military  assistant,  and  who  had  acquired  a 
great  reputation  as  a  leader,  became  the  military  ruler  or 
shiogoon.     His  name,  which  was  originally  Hideyoshi,  was 
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handed  oi-er  to  Ja|iiin;  (2) 
ve  one  of  his  daughUTS  to 


ikosiima;  (3)  tbat  Ihore  should  bo  free  trade  ho  ween 
.  two  countries;  and  (4)  that  China  and  ("orca  should 


changed  a  number  of  times  until  he  became  known  as  Tai- 
kosama.  Ho  was  of  low  origin  and  insignificant  in  ap- 
pearance. His  chief  castle  was  at  Osaka,  which  he  did 
much  to  impr..vo  by  digging  canals  and  perfecting  its  for- 
tilicati.ms.  He  liad  six  wives.  In  K=>s:;,  with  his  permis- 
sion, the  .Jesuit  fttbers  induced  lour  young  noblemen  to 
visit  the  pope  in  Rome,  which  expedition  lasted  for  eight 
years  In  l.')S5  he  received  from  the  emperor  the  family 
name  of  Tovotomi.  .-Vbout  that  time  ho  became  an  earnest 
supporter  of  the  .loMiits.  although  he  would  not  accept 
their  rcligi.in  for  himself;  but  when  his  i>Ians  had  ripcncMl, 
and  the  Jesuits  were  confident  of  increasing  success  he 
suddenly  gave  them  notice  to  quit  the  country  within 
twenty  days,  forbidding  tbcra  to  preach  their  religion  on 
pain  of  death.  In  1086  he  took  forcildc  possession  of 
Nagasaki,  and  m.a.le  it  a  government  port  an.l  property, 
declaring  it  lo  be  the  onlv  place  where  foreign  traile  should 
be  permitted.  The  threat  made  by  Taikosama  was  not 
eirried  out,  and  the  .Jesuits  continued  in  the  country,  and 
he  was  cliar"e,l  with  changing  his  policy  because  he  de- 
sired to  use  their  ships  in  a  project  to  invade  Corea.  Jo 
led  an  army  of  nOfl.llOO  men  against  that  country,  one-hall 
of  whom  were  destroyed,  when  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Japan  and  the  following  demands  were  madc^  (1)  1  Hat 
eight  provinces  ol  Corea  be 
that  the  emperor  of  China 
Tai  

naVjaniui'T'yearlv'tribule.     In   1.592  and  the  following 
Toir  two  envoys  from  Manila  and  the  Pliilippines  were  re- 
ceived by  Taikosama.  the  first  of  which  brought  with  tlunn 
four  RecoUets  of  St.  Francis  to  enter  the  missionary  ser- 
vice     .\mong  their  presents  was  a  .Spanish  horse,  whoso 
bloo.l  has  probably  afl'cctod  the  breed  now  known  in  Japan. 
About  this  time  events  occurred  which  led  Taiko  to  believe 
that  his  nephew  intended  to  usurp  his  place,  whereupon, 
after  many  intrigues,  he  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  as 
well  as  thirtv-one  women  an.l  cliildren,  all  members  ot  his 
family.     In  1596  a  comet  was  visililo  in  the  empire,  and  on 
its  dis.appcarance  a  terrible  oarthriuakc  occurred 
=eemed  to  prognosticate  llie  death  of  the  shiogoon. 
winkin"-  at  the  stealthy  operations  of  the  Jesuits,  he  caused 
twenty -"live  of    them  to  bo  punished  by  the   death  of  the 
cross.     This  act,  as  if  in  self-defence,  he  followed  up  with 
an  order  that  all  the  Roman  Catholics  residing  in  Naga- 
saki should  lie  at  once  sent  homo  in  their  ships.     But  not- 
withstandin"  this  hostility,  when  he  became  sick  in  lo9H 
he  admitted  a  Romish  priest  to  his  bedside,  and  then  died, 
all  his  nobility,  according  to  the   Fathers,  "  being  much 
better  pleased  to  see  him  on  the  list  of  dead  gods  than  in 
the  land  of  living  men."     In  the  annals  of  Japan  the  year 
I  V.I9  is  "ivcn  as  that  in  which  the  English  an.l  Dutch  ships 
visited  t"ho  country,  and  they  are  said  to  have  come  to  the 
town  of  Saccai,  near  Osaka.     Dutch  pilots  ha. I  already  lor 
several  years  been  navigating -the  surrounding  seas,  and 
William   A.lains.  the   English  pilot  of   111.'   Dutch  fleet  of 
five   sail    whi.-h   li-ft    Texel    in   June,   l.-ilis,  ,li,l   not  reach 
Boongo  until  ;\pr.,  KiHO,  when  his  crew  was  found  to  be  re- 
duce.I  lo  nine  or  ton  men. 

The  great  event  which  characterized  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  was  the  accession  to  power  of 
lyeyas  Mikawa-no-kami.  He  was  horn  of  a  go.id  family, 
but'had  succeedc.l  as  a  military  man  by  .l.'pen.ling  up.ui 
himself.  At  this  period  the  emperor  was  a  more  boy,  and 
although  the  gran.lson  by  marriage  of  lyeyas,  that  man 
claimed,  aii.l  f.ir  a  l.mg  time  wiolde.l.tho  sceptre  of  pow 
As  the  frien.l  of  the  rcgent-em)ieror  quite  a  numbi 
provincial  govcrn.irs  formed  a  league  against  him  ;  an.l  in 
Oct.,  IfiOn,  near  I-ake  Owomi,  a  battle  was  fought  which 
has  ever  been  consi.lercil  one  of  tho  most  imj 
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the  victor.     His  opponents  wore  scalloro.l  an.l  ho  bcoaino 

at  once  master  of  |)ublio  affairs.     Tho  umst  imp.irtant  of 

his  many  captives  in  the  late  battle  was  a  noted  ehieftain 

ameil  Konishi  Solsu.  who  lia.l  boon  viceroy  of  Kiusiu  and 


comman.ler-in-ohief  both  of  tlio  naval  an.l  military  forces  i  upon  the  throne  li. 


accused  of  being  personally  ambitious.     He  was  a  friend 
to  all  kinds  of  internal  improvements,  ruled  with  wis.lom 
and  discretion,  an.l  was  h.mored  with  the  title  «{  Sr-l-<lni- 
ShioiiuiM.  or  •'  tranquillizer  of  barbarians  and  conimander- 
in-cliief."     The  most  important  event  of  his  reign  was  the 
promulgation  of  a  code  of  laws,  100  in  number,  which  he 
bequeathcil  t.i  his  descen.lants  in  power  as  a  gni.le  to  Ihcm 
in  Iho  office  he  In.po.l  w.ml.l  be  horedilary  in  his  family. 
These  laws  have  had  a  param.iunt  influence  with  the  rulers 
of  Japan  ever  since  the  death  of  lyeya.",  and  to  a  very 
great  extent  his  ambitious  hopes  have  been  realized  by  the 
subsequent  fame  and  power  of  his  immedialo  family.     Be- 
tween these  laws  an.l  the  writings  of  Confucius  and   Meii- 
cius  the  similarity  is  manifest.     Whatever  their  iiilrinsic 
merits,  it  is  certain  that  their  effect  up.m  the  nation  was 
most  salutary,  for  it  was  blessed  with   an   uninterrii|.tod 
peace  for  more  than  200  years  after  the  death  of  lyiyas. 
So  impressed  with  this  fact  were  tho  nobles  and  the  peo)ilo 
of  Japan  at  a  later  day  that  in  1800  they  inaugurate.!  a 
national  festival  for  the  sole  jmrposo  of  commemorating 
this  unprecedented  fact.     For  about  twenty  years  prior  to 
the  year  lfil4  the  Jesuits  ha.l  obtained  such  a  fooling  in 
Japan  that  they  claimed  to  have  visited  the  whole  onipir.', 
and  to  have  miide  more  than  100,000  converts.     Although 
they  entered  the  country  as  missionaries,  they  were  fubse- 
qnentlv  denounce.l  as  preachers  of  sedition  and  organizers 
of  rebellion.     The  oppositi.m  which  they  called  forth  soon 
became  so  bitter  that  in  lOSll  tho  government  issued  an 
order  that  the  image  of  the  Saviour  as  it  appcare.l  on  Iho 
copper  medals  should  be  periodically  deseernled  by  being 
trample.l  un.ler  foot  ;  and  those  orders  remained  in  force 
until  tho  conclusion  of  treaties  with  Christian  nations  in 
recent   times.      After    such    demonstrations  it  cannot    be 
thought  strange  that  when  the  time  came  for  driving  the 
Jesuits  out  of  the  country  the  expulsion  should  have  been 
attende.l  with   many  aet.s"  of  cruelty.     The  first  decree  of 
banishment  was  issued  by  lyeyas  in  lG14.but  some  fifteen 
years  elapsed  before  the  movement  was  in  any  degree  siio- 
cessful.     A  new  edict  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
was  issued  in  1606.  and  two  years  afterwar.ls  an  order  was 
promulgated  prohibiting  the  erection  of  Boo.ldhist  temples, 
which  has  remained  in  force  to  the  present  time.     In  1720 
the  Booddhist  priesthood  held  a  festival  throiighout  the  em- 
pire, liy  which  they  oommemorated  the  eleventh  centenary 
of  the  establishment  of  their  religion. 

In  18:!9  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  were  finally  ex- 
pelled, but  a  single  Dutch  factory  was  permitteil  to  remain 
at  the  island  Hirado.  In  1709  another  atteniid  was  made 
to  regain  Japan  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Various  attemiits,  at  long  intervals,  were  made 
by  different  foreign  nations  to  reopen  a  tra.le  with  the 
c.untry.  The  Dutch,  as  well  as  the  Japanese,  bilterly  op- 
poso.l  all  such  measures — the  former  from  eiqii.lity,  and 
the  latter  from  a  motive  of  self-defence.  Accuiling  (o  the 
native  annals,  the  coast  of  Japan  was  visited  by  foreign 
vessels  in  lOliT.  167:'.,  1768.  1791.  179.1,  1796,  ]80:i,  ISOS, 
18i:i.  and  1829.  American  ships  first  arrived  at  Nagasaki 
in  1846  uniler  Com.  Bi.ldle.  and  Com.  TAX.  Perry  nia.le  his 
visit  in  18.'):!.  made  memorable  by  resulting  in  a  treaty  with 
the  V.  S.  In  18.")4,  Sir  James  Stirling,  an  English  adinirMl. 
visited  Nagasaki,  and  also  eoncluile.l  a  treaty  with  Japan  ; 
and  in  18.58  it  was  pro.daimed  by  the  Ja)ianese  that  they 
hail  eonclii.le.l  treaties  with  the  .Vmerican.  English.  Dut.di. 
Russian,  and  Portuguese  nali.ins.  Tho  last  of  tho  shi.i- 
goons  who  really  hel.l  the  reins  of  power  was  lyay- 
mutchi:  be  reign'e.l  fr.im  lsi9  lo  1S66,  when  he  did.  hav- 
ing been  the  lea.liiig  figure  in  the  late  rebellion,  which  re- 
suTle.l  ill  .lissolving  the  dual  government  whi.di  ha.l  existed 
for  600  years,  and  in  restoring  to  his  prn]ier  position  the 
true  emperor  of  Japan.  In  1867  an  off.irl  was  nia.le  bv 
Yoshihisa  1.1  bo  rec.ignized  as  the  legitimate  successor  .d' 
Shiogoon  lyaymiltchi.  but  it  was  unsuccessful ;  an.l  bel'..re 
Iho  close  oi'  that  year  the  spiritual  eniiicr.ir.  who  hii.l  just 
i  foun.l  himself  rei^cive.l  as  the  true  and  only  ruler  of  Ibe 
lio.l  in  the  tliirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  b-ft 
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,  a  boy  of  fifteen  years,  who  is  the 


in  tho  C.iroan  war,  who  was  boheade.l.  But.  n.itwithstand- 
in-'  this  act  of  severity,  ly.-yas  treated  bis  late  enemies 
wilh  kindness  an.l  granteil  a  general  amnesty.  Ho  ao- 
qiiirc.l  groat  power,  one  secret  of  which  sceiiis  t..  have  been 
that  when  he  onoo  made  a  promise  ho  never  br.dio  it,  the 
most  perfect  reliance  being  therefore  pla.-o.l  upon  bis  wor.l. 
The  portion  of  Japan  whi.di  held  out  the  long.-sl  against 
the  new  c.nqucror  was  the  isl.in.l  of  Kiusiu,  but  Us  prin- 
eii.al  ruler,  Satsuma,  was  oblige.l  to  viel.l.  Prior  to  the 
cr.iwning  mililarv  acliiovomenl  of  lyeyas  the  impenal.eo- 
olcsiastieal,  an.l  cmnmercial  capitals  of  the  cnipir.'  ha.l  been 
Miako,  Narra,  an.l  Osaka  ;  but  be  rcm..ve.|  the  government 
to  Ye.lo,  which  at  that  time  was  an  insignificant  place, 
wilh  only  one  sirc.t,  Un.iwn  then  and  now  as  Koji  Matchi. 
Ho  was  reputed  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  and  was  novor 


prcsonl  empor.ir  of  .Tajian. 

As  to  the  events  ndiich  have  taken  place  in  that  empire 
during  Iho  last  twenty  years,  they  resoluble  the  sl.iries  ol 
romance  and  are  among  tho  marvels  of  tho  ago.  Int..  Ihiil 
subiect  wo  cann.it  fully  enter  at  present,  but  Iho  f..ll.)wing 
particulars  may  bi.  luenti.mo.l  for  purp.ises  of  refironoo, 
an.l  fh.ise  wh.i  uiay  .Icsiro  more  elab.iralo  informali..n  will 
fin.l  it  iiiluiirahly  set  f.irtli  in  a  volume  cntitlo.l  .V.ic  ./.i/mii, 
from  tho  pen  of  an  English  diplomat,  Samuel  Mossman. 
The  treaty  with  Com.  Perry  was  latifio.l  in  IS.'il  at  Kana- 
gawa.an.i  lb.'  p. iris  of  lluk.i.ladi  an.l  Siino.la  were  oponc.l 
to  f.iroign  cmmerce  ;  in  18.5.5  llw  Ru-siau  g.ivernmenl. 
Ihrough  A.lmirul  P.iutiatino,  visited  Simo.ln  an.l  secured 
tho  ratification  of  a  treaty,  which  fact  was  slrani;ely  com. 
momoratcd  by  the  destruction  of  Simoda  by  an  earthquake  : 
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in  1853  treaties  were  also  concluded  by  England  and 
France,  and  the  ports  opened  to  them  were  Kanagawa, 
Na<;asaki.  Ilakodadi,  lliogo,  Osaka,  and  Nei«z;;ita;  in 
1S:,9,  British  and  American  legations  were  established  at 
Ycdo;  in  1800,  Dutch  and  Prussian  treaties  were  signed 
at  Vfdn,  and  several  assassinations  occurred  in  that  year. 
as  well  as  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding  years;  in  1SG2 
a  diplomatic  mi.^siou  of  about  thirty-five  members  was  sent 
to  Europe  Ity  way  of  America,  having  sailed  in  an  English 
frigate  called  the  Odin,  and  the  envoy  was  Takeno  Votschie 
Shemod2e;in  iSiJH  the  British  and  American  legation  build- 
ings were  destroyed  at  Yedo.  and  a  retrograde  policy  was 
inaugurated  by  the  Japanese  official?,  one  of  the  results  of 
whose  hostile  action  was  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  to 
America  and  the  leading  powers  of  Europe;  in  1SG5  the 
allied  envovs  received  the  consent  of  the  mikado  to  the 
treaties  :  in  ISGG  :ind  1SG7,  as  already  intimated,  the  im- 
perial government  was  changed  from  the  old  to  the  new 
furm  ;  in  18GS  wus  commenced  the  civil  war  in  Japan,  and 
the  mikado  became  the  sole  monarch;  in  1S70  the  Japan- 
ese government  resumed  with  great  ardor  its  work  of  re- 
form, the  prominent  ideas  being  the  education  of  Japanese 
stiulenls  in  foreign  countries  and  the  establishment  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  America,  England,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  France  ;  and  in  1S72  the  great  embassy, 
headed  by  Tomomi  Iwakura.  visited  the  U.  S.  and  Europe, 
the  calendar  of  the  AVestern  nations  was  substituted  for 
tliat  of  old  J.apan,  and  the  empire  found  itself  rapidly  be- 
coming an  important  member  of  the  family  of  nations. 

And  now  for  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  people  of 
Japun  as  tlicy  existed  just  prior  to  their  new  birth.  They 
are  divided  into  eight  classes,  as  follows:  the  Koongays. 
or  Mikado  nobility;  the  Baimios,  or  Yedo  nobility;  the 
HattamotoR,  or  lower  daimios;  the  Hiakshos.  or  farmers 
without  rank  or  title  ;  the  Shokonoris.  who  are  artisans  ;  the 
Akindo?,  or  merchants;  the  Kiveiamonos,  or  actors  and 
begi^ars  ;  and  the  Yaytas,  who  are  turners,  shoemakers, 
and  manufacturers  or  dealers  in  leather.  In  the  island  of 
Yes?o  are  to  be  found  a  people  called  Ainos.  who  closely  re- 
semble the  Indiansof  North  America.  The  rcligionsof  the 
empire  are  two.  Sintuism  and  Booddhism.  while  the  higher 
classes  seem  to  be  partial  to  the  moral  teachings  of  Confu- 
cius. The  Japanese  language  is  one  of  letters,  and  not  of 
characters  like  the  Chinese,  but  because  of  the  very  fre- 
quent u?e  of  the  latter  by  people  in  every  sphere  a  great 
many  difficulties  arise  both  in  speaking  and  writing.  The 
literature  of  the  country  is  quite  extensive,  cheap  books  and 
instructive  art-productions  are  always  in  great  demand, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  are  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  a  love  of  drawing  .and  painting  is  very  com- 
mon. The  food  upon  wliich  they  subsist  is  rice,  the  chief 
production  fish  and  a  great  variety  of  vegetables;  and 
among  their  leading  productions  may  be  mentioned  silk, 
tea,  cotton,  hemji.  salt,  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  coal,  and 
lead.  Opium,  which  is  the  banc  of  China,  they  do  not  use, 
l.mt  they  sulistitute  for  it  a  good  quality  of  tobacco,  which 
they  grow  and  manufacture  in  large  quantities.  Their 
fruits  are  numerous,  and  their  knowledge  of  horticulture 
and  the  secrets  of  the  soil  is  so  extensive  that  many  of  the 
Japanese  in  this  country  have  looked  upon  the  agricultural 
mission  of  Mr.  Horace  Capron,  who  was  invited  to  teach 
them  the  science  of  agriculture,  as  a  most  useless  enterprise. 
Their  skill  in  manufacturing  is  of  the  highest  order,  and 
when  they  shall  have  learned  the  importance  of  increasing 
the  number  of  useful  articles  in  every  department  of  labor 
under  the  influence  of  modern  inipiovements,  it  is  likely 
they  will  hardly  be  equalled  by  any  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  It  has  already  passed  into  history  that  their  dis- 
play at  the  great  Vienna  Exposition  was  wonderful,  and 
superior  to  that  of  any  of  the  Asiatic  nations.  One  of  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  intellectual  activity  among 
the  Japanese  is  found  in  the  use  they  are  making  of  the 
press;  books  and  newspapers,  both  in  the  Japanese  and 
English  languages,  arc  multiplying  every  day,  and  arc  uni- 
versally becoming  modelled  upon  the  literary  plans  of  the 
Western  nations.  In  speaking  of  the  press  of  Japan,  one 
of  the  Yokohama  papers  lately  made  this  remark  :  *•  It  is 
now  but  three  or  four  years  since  the  press  sprang  into  ex- 
istence in  J.apan,  yet  it  is  already  being  used  for  the  seri- 
ous discussion  of  weighty  questions,  and  certainlv  by  its 
vigor  and  earnestness,  its  candor,  fearlessness,  and  cour- 
tesy, puts  to  shame  a  large  section  of  the  local  European 
press,  which  seems  only  to  exist  to  prove  how  little  salt  is 
worth  which  has  lost  its  savor."  In  literature  and  religion, 
in  commerce  and  education,  very  great  changes  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  four  years  ;  and  from  a  chart  of  Jaj)an, 
recently  published  by  authority,  we  gather  the  following 
items  of  information  :  The  total  number  of  temples  in  the 
empire  devoted  to  the  Sintu  religion  was  97.  of  which  35 
were  supported  by  the  general  government,  and  the  rest  by 
the  provincial  authorities ;  the  Booddhist  temples  numbered 


296,900,  to  which  were  attached  168,654  priests,  divided 

into  eleven  sects  ;  but  all  this  religious  machinery  has  since 
been  abolished  by  imperial  decree:  the  population  of  the 
metropolis  of  Yedo  had  been  reduced  to  I,ly4,i;y0;  the  two 
colleges  in  that  city  contained  503  pupils,  but  have  greatly 
increased  since  1872;  there  were  also  thirteen  hosfiitals 
and  almshouses;  the  imperial  army  consisted  of  seven  bat- 
talions of  infautry.  four  of  artillery,  and  two  companies  of 
cavalry;  regular  army,  twenty  battalions  of  infantry;  ca- 
dets in  military  schools,  726;  ships  of  war,  16,  including 
one  iron  clad,  officered  by  1307  men;  steamships,  69,  in- 
cluding 22  iron  ships,  and  the  large  sailing  vessels  num- 
bered 18;  lighthouses,  10:  dockyards,  2 — at  Yokohama 
and  Nagasaki;  mines  worked  by  government.  3;  it  was 
also  stated  that  manufacturing  establishments  were  on  the 
increase  in  Yedo,  Yokohama,  and  Hiogo.  and  two  railroads, 
between  Yedo  and  Yokohama,  and  between  Osaka  and 
Kubi.  were  both  in  partial  operation.  The  working  gov- 
ernment of  Japan,  as  now  organized  under  the  supreme 
control  of  the  emperor,  is  divided  into  ten  departments — 
executive,  with  237  officials  ;  public  works,  375  ;  dejtartment 
of  religion,  138;  judicial  department.  169;  foreign  affairs, 
116;  treasury  department,  539 ;  agricultural  department, 
192:  war  and  navy  departments,  891  ;  educational  depart- 
ment, 221  ;  and  the  imperial  court  consists  of  240  officials. 
The  name  of  the  reigning  emperor  or  mikado  is  Mutsuhito, 
born  in  1852,  and  recognized  as  heir  in  1860,  and  he  came 
to  the  throne  in  1867.  He  is  married,  the  empress  being 
his  senior  by  two  years.  His  six  uncles  and  great-uncles 
(one  of  whom  was  recently  in  Prussia  and  another  in  Eng- 
land), and  sister  in  Yedo,  also  three  brothers  (one  of  whom 
has  been  a  student  at  Annapolis),  with  an  aunt  in  Yedo, 
constitute  the  royal  family  of  Japan. 

The  thinking  men  of  Japan  now  claim — and  the  facts 
support  them  in  their  views — that  the  revolution  now  going 
on  is  needed,  stands  upon  a  firm  foundation,  and  will  be 
triumphant.  All  the  officials  and  the  higher  classes,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  masses,  arc  anxious  to  throw 
aside  every  impediment  calculated  to  retard  their  progress 
in  the  career  upon  which  they  have  enteretJ.  They  would 
be  loyal  to  the  mikado  and  the  empire,  but  they  want  more 
civil  if  not  religious  liberty  than  they  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed, protection  in  their  commercial  interests,  and  all  the 
advantages  resulting  from  a  high  order  of  education. 
That  they  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  is  proven  most  conclu- 
sively by  the  truh*  wonderful  changes  that  they  themselves 
have  carricil  out  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  bar- 
riers of  exelusiveness  have  been  removed,  and  many  sea- 
ports, as  already  stated,  opened  to  the  trade  of  foreign 
countries;  the  imperial  ruler  has  thrown  aside  all  the  mys- 
tery and  seclusion  which  have  been  held  sacred  for  1000 
years,  and  with  his  dynasty  has  entered  the  comity  of  na- 
tions: the  feudal  system  has  given  place  to  a  government 
allied  in  character  to  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  the  daimios  have  given  up  their  estates  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  country  ;  foreigners,  who  were  treated  as  ene- 
mies, are  now  welcomed  as  friends;  customs  like  those  of 
wearing  two  swords  and  committing  enforced  suicide  have 
been  abolished:  money  has  been  liberally  expended  by  the 
central  government  in  sending  its  youth  to  be  educated  in 
foreign  lands;  schools,  seminaries  of  learning,  scientific 
and  benevolent  institutions,  all  founded  upon  the  models 
of  the  AVcstern  nations,  have  been  established,  and  are  daily 
becoming  grounded  in  the  elements  of  prosperity;  a  free 
press,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  established  and  is  respect- 
ed ;  also  a  new  postal  system  ;  the  sea  and  land  forces  have 
been  reorganized,  and  placed  upon  a  basis  of  such  stability 
as  to  make  Japan  the  most  invulnerable  nation  in  the  Ori- 
ent ;  all  the  modern  helps  to  a  safe  navigation  of  the  ex- 
tensive coasts  of  the  empire  have  been  introduced  ;  the  old 
Japanese  calendar  has  been  superseded  by  that  of  the  West- 
ern nations  excepting  Russia  :  talented  men  in  literature  and 
science  and  diplomacy  have  been  invited  to  take  office  in 
the  empire  for  the  benefit  of  their  experience;  a  gold  and 
silver  currency  similar  to  that  of  the  U.  S.  has  been  estab- 
lished; asystcm  of  railroads  has  been  organized  and  partly 
completed.'  which  has  already  added  wonderful  facilities  to 
travel  and  commerce  ;  and  by  a  line  of  telegraph  news  may 
now  be  transmitted  from  Yedo  to  London  in  less  than  fifty 
hours.  Such  are  some  of  the  marvels  that  have  actually 
been  accomplished,  and  they  surely  prove  that  the  Japan- 
ese are  not  only  in  earnest  in  all  that  they  are  doing,  but 
that  their  genius  for  going  ahead  is  allied  to  that  of  the 
"  universal  Yankee  nation."  What  they  have  accomplished 
in  less  than  one  generation  has  not  in  any  part  of  Europe 
been  secured  in  less  than  a  century. 

But  there  is  another  wonder  connected  with  this  great 
Japanese  revolution  :  which  is.  that  the  nation  is  marching 
upward  and  onward  without  casting  a  thought  upon  what 
the  great  empires  of  India  and  China  may  think  or  desire. 
The  nation,  like  the  individuals  who  have  come  to  the 
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her  side,  ami  looking  up.  .       tu 

and  loyal  people  with  peifect  confidence,  she  siiid,  "Ino 
500,000,niin  of  China  shall  not  frighten  us  from  the  path 
of  duty  and  right."  China  did  the  proper  tiling  in  submit- 
ting, a"nd  ought  to  he  applauded  for  her  course;  hut  when 
the  subject  of  indemnity  caino  up,  Japan  (unlike  certain 
so-called  civilized  nations),  true  to  her  lofty  instincts,  asked 
onlv  that  the  necessary  expenses  should  be  paid,  and  scorned 
to  manifest  a  grasping  love  of  gain.  The  only  great  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  prosperity  of  Japan  whieti  are 
not  vet  settled  arc  those  having  reference  to  taxation  and 
revenue,  and  the  opening  of  the  entire  country  to  foreign- 
ers and  to  religion.  The  difficulties  attending  each  of  them 
cannot  be  fully  understood  by  people  in  other  countries; 
and  yet  there'  is  nothing  singular  about  them,  if  we  re- 
member that  even  in  the  U.  S.  we  have  never  been  free 
from  some  sort  of  excitement  growing  out  of  these  idciiti- 
cal  questions.  Good  men  and  true  are  to-day  working 
hard  in  Japan  to  perfect  a  system  of  taxation  and  revenue 
which  will  help  the  public  purse  and  make  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  empire  equal  to  its  natural  jirogress ;  when 
the  European  powers,  headed  by  England,  shall  stop  their 
domineering  demands  to  have  the  empire  thrown  open  at 
all  hazards,  then  perhaps  the  imperial  government  may 
listen  to  reasonable  appeals ;  and  when  the  Japanese  arc 
convinced  that  religious  fanaticism  is  a  blessing,  even  in 
such  countries  as  England  and  America,  and  that  by  giving 
the  largest  liberty  thev  will  not  be  made  wretched  by  the 
intrigu'es  of  the'Rom'ish  Church,  then  they  may  consider 
the  policy  of  opening  wide  the  gates  to  all  denominations 
of  Christians.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  allowing 
foreigners  to  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  Japan,  a 
leading  Japanese  newspaper  of  Yedo  recently  made  this 
remark:  "The  chief  reasons  why  this  measure  cannot  bo 
carried  out  to-day  arc— firstly,  that  we  cannot  make  for- 
eigners submit  to  our  laws;  secondly,  that  the  Japanese 
giTvcrnment  is  unable  to  alter  the  tarifif  by  its  sole  author- 
ity;  and,  thirdly,  that  we  cannot  make  them  obey  the  reg- 
ulations agreed"  to  by  the  localities."  Of  the  signboards 
proscribing  Christianity  which  were  formerly  seen  in  Yedo, 
there  is  not  one  remaining  at  this  day.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  in  Yedo  and  other  large  towns  there  are  ministers  of 
the  gospel  representing  a  number  of  sects  who  hold  re- 
ligious meetings  regularly,  and  whose  teachings  arc  thank- 
fully received  by  many'of  the  native  inhabitants.  The 
prevailing  sentiment  towards  the  missionaries  seems  to  be 

"We  have  no  objection  to  your  instructing  those  who 

come  to  you  for  information,  but  wo  must  not  have  any 
compulsory  appeals:"  and  so  we  perceive  that  the  hostil- 
ity to  the  Christian  religion  is  not  by  any  means  as  active 
as  it  was  in  former  years.  Indeed,  there  is  much  talk 
among  the  Japanese  about  organizing  a  "new  religion," 
whieirwould  of  course  be  a  long  step  towards  recognizing 
Christianity  in  all  its  borders. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  upon  the  prominent  character- 
istics of  the  Japanese.  They  do  not  bestow  the  same  honor 
upon  women   that  is  theoretically  shown  by  the  Western 
nations,  but  in  that  particular  they  arc  in  advance  of  tho 
other  Asiatic  nations.     As  already  stated,  several  of  their 
rulers  have  been   females — 8  out  of  121.  anil  one  of  them 
was  the  conqueror  of  Corea — and  to-day  let  any  woman 
manifest  a  su|ierior  mind  and  she  will  command  thehighest 
respect  of  her  associates.     Mueli  has  already  been  done  to 
emancipate  woman   trom   her  former  degraded  condition, 
and  tho  last  two  ministers  accredited  to  this  country  had 
the  manliness  and  good  sense  to  bring  their  wives  with 
them.     The  .fapanese,  like  human  beings  generally,  may 
be  fund  of  indulging  their  appetites,  hut  drunkenness  is 
not  as  I'ommon  as  it  is  in  this  eounlry.and  against  the  use 
of  opium  the  most  rigi<l  regulations  have  been  established. 
Although  wedded  to  all  kinils  of  aristocralie  notions,  they 
admire"and  foster   intellect   wherever  found,  and  in  their 
iiublic  olTiccs    always    endeavor  to  find  tho  best  man  for 
every  position  to  be  filled.     They  are  also  remarkable  for 
their  unsordid  ideas  of  life  and  duty.     They  are  an  intel- 
leetual  race,  and  their  native  education  is  wellnigh  uni- 
versal ;   the  commonest   ]ieople.  we  repeat,   can    read   and 
write  tho  Jaiianeso  laiigunge.  and  all   who  make  any  pre- 
tension  to  culture   are  well   foumled   in    the  Chinese  hin- 
guage,  which  to  them  is  like  Latin  to  the  English  scholar. 
All  the  writers  who  have  associated  with  th<' Japanese  in 
their  own  eountrv.  or  while  sojininiing  in  America  or  Eu- 
rope, coincide  iu'tlie  opinion   lliat  they  are  remarkable  for 
their  amiable  and  agreeal)lc  manners ;  and   in  this  respect 
the  great  Iwakura  embassy  was  most  conspicuous — to  such 
an  extent,  indeed,  as  to  have  been  frequently  comiuented 
upon  both  in  this  country  and   England.     Tho  porcelain, 


tise  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  foreigners  have  made  a 
mistake  in  jmlging  of  their  skill  as  artists  by  the  pictures 
which  in  Yedo  are  sold  by  the  million  for  the  tenth  part 
of  a  penny.  A  large  proportion  of  the  books  are  regularly 
illustrated,  and  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  in  his  posses- 
sion many  pictures  which  display  abilities  of  the  highest 
order  for  correctness  and  freedom  of  handling. 

Tho  relations  existing  between  Japan  and  the  U.  S.  have 
been,  and  are  now,  of  the  most  friendly  character.     There 
is  not  a  bone  of  contention  between  Iheni,  but  there  is  one 
great  fact  on  the  side  of  the  latter  which  is  humiliating  to 
our  national  honor  and  pride.     We  allude  to  what  is  called 
the  indemnity  fund.      In  ISO!  a  noted  daimio,  who  hated 
the  new  order  of  things    in   Japan,  fired  ujion  a  foreign 
vessel  in  the  employ  of  another  daimio.    The  allied  powers 
thought  themselves  insulted,  and  brought  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  imperial  government,  which  disclaimed  all 
intention  of  doing  wrong,  and  confessed  that  it  could  not 
control  the  rebel   daimio.     The   powers  in  question,  the 
British,   Dutch,   French,   and  Americans,   then   formed  a 
little  fleet,  and  inflicted  severe  punishment  on  the  oflend- 
ing  daimio.     That    done,   a  convention    was   called,  and 
Japan  was  made  to  promise  that  she  would  pay  an  indem- 
nity of  ?.'!,000,non.     The  sum-total  of  that  indemnity  pay- 
able to  the  U.  S.  is  nearly  $1,200,000.     When  more  than 
one-half  of  the  amount  due  the  U.  S.  had  been  paid,  and 
which  our  government  was  ashamed  to  put  in  the  treasury, 
Prof.  Joseph  Henry  took  the  lead  an<l  suggesteil  to  Con- 
gress that  it  should  be  appropriated  to  educational  pur- 
poses in  Japan.     The  President  was  in  favor  of  the  prop- 
osition, but  Congress  did  not  act;    and  so  the  question 
rested  for  a  while.     In  the  mean  time,  the  interested  Eu- 
ropean powers  were  trying  to  force  the  mikado  to  open  his 
empire  to  the  trade  of  all  nations.     His  Majesty  objected. 
"  Then,"  said  the  powers,  "  you  must  pay  us  the  money  you 
owe."     The  Japanese  goyernment  paid  the  balance  of  their 
debt  to  tho  three  European  ])owers,  and  there  was  another 
pause.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  not  to  be  diplomatic  for 
the  U.  S.  to  refuse  the  unpaid  balance  due  our  government. 
The  arguments  were  successful,  and  the  American  minister 
had  to  go  up  and  present  his  bill,  which  was  instantly  paid. 
For  a  moment  the  friendly  feelings  of  the  Japanese  towards 
America  were  slightly  abated,  but  when  they  saw  the  diplo- 
matic necessity,  and'thought  of  wh.at  Prof.  Henry  and  the 
President  had' tried  to  do,  tho  former  kindly  feelings  were 
restored.      And  now  there  is  a  great — and  in  scmie  par- 
ticulars a  disgraceful — squabble  going  on  in  the  V.  fi.  over 
this  pile  of  ill-gotten  gain.     One  of  two  things  on  this  sub- 
ject is  true— either  that  it  was  right  for  the  U.  S.  to  take 
that  money  from  a  country  like  Japan  when  in  a  state  of 
revolution  .'or  that  it  was  not.     If  the  U.  S.  have  no  right 
to  the  money  in  question,  then  every  dollar  of  it  should  be 
returned  without  any  conditions.      If.  however,  there  is  a 
bill    for  actual  expenses,  tliat  amount   (perhaps   less  than 
920,000  ]  (Might  to  be  paid,  and  the  very  large  balance  should 
be  returned.'     But  what  do  wo  see  now  going  on  in  the  way 
of  schemes  for  handling  this  money  ?     (1 )  The  very  ]iroper 
and    most  wise    idea  of  Prof.   Henry,  to  appropriate  the 
money  for  educational  purposes  in  Japan   under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Japanese  I  hemselves  ;  (2)  a  proposition  to  divide 
the  money  among  the  American  ollicers  and  sailors  who  on 
one  steamer  did  sucli  wonderful  work  at  Siinonoseki;  (I!) 
tho  founding  of  a  college  in  Japan,  to  he  whidly  olliecred 
ami  controllcil   by  Americans;  (Ijto   build  an   American 
legation  in  Yedo  ;'and  (.1)  to  educate  a  few  dozen  boys  in  the 
Japanese  language  for  service  at  the  American  ccuisulales 
in    that  country.      Indeed,  tho  preposterous  propofiti<uis 
may  bo  counted  by  the  dozen,  and  the  public  will  be  sin- 
prised  to  learn  Unit  there  was  onee  a  scheme  suggested  for 
taking  Ibis  .l:ipanese  money  to  build  anew  stale  depart- 
ment in  Washington.     What  will   finally  be  done  is  dnubt- 
ful,  and  wo  cannot  but  earnestly  hope  that  the  repulation 
of  the  II.  R.  for  liberality  and  fair  play  will  not  be  tarnished 
by  the  selfishness  and  cupidity  of  educational  lenders  or 
Congressiiuml  demagngiles. 

And  now,  by  way  of  being  a  little  more  explicit  on  soino 
of  the  points  to  which  we  have  heretofore  alluded,  wo 
submit  under  appropriate  headings  tho  subjoined  infor- 
mation. 

Cnmmfrre  nf  Jn-pnn.—IXw  latest  complete  accounts  (hat 
have  been  received  in  tho  U.  .S.  respecting  tho  trade  of  Ja- 
pan are  for  tho  year  1873.  Tho  total  amount  of  trade 
was  50,:!22,.'..".9  yens  (i.  c.  ihllam):  exports.  2T,:i:,l81 
yens;  imports,  211, lO.I.O,')?  yens;  and  tho  business  of  tho 
several  ports  open  to  foreign  trado  was  as  follows,  in 
yens ; 
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EKports.  Imports. 

Yokohama 15,;^35.249  20,7-12,994 

Kobe 2,459.869  6.0:J0,;(rtS 

Osaka 926.371  402,193 

Nagasaki 2,347,815  1,888.862 

Hakodate 447,610  82.819 

Neigata 565,000  7,200 

The  total  amount  of  duties  collected  was  l,73o,5l;i  yens, 
of  which  ].22;i.021  yens  were  paid  at  Yukohama,  and  the 
balance  at  the  tive  other  ports.  The  imports  of  gold  and 
silver  for  the  year  1S74  amounted  to  1.020. OOj  yens;  ex- 
ports of  the  ?iime.  13,332,792  yens.  Imports  of  corn  for 
same  period.  S:J.420  yens  ;  and  exports,  412,819.  Amount 
of  total  imports,  22.S41.lfiC  yens;  amount  of  total  exports. 
18,367. 2^'9.  Duties  collected,  1,5S4.879  yens.  Exports  to 
U.  S.,' 7.4G4.S43  yens:  China,  3.655,010:  Great  Britain, 
3.232,065;  France,  2,759. 496;  Italy,  647,657;  Germany, 
62.718:  and  othercountries,  131,774.  Imports  from  China, 
8. 360, 15  lycns:  Great  Britain, 10, 149.S8S;France.l,683,763: 
V.  S.,  1,010, .S59;  Germany,  703,074;  Indies,  28,753;  and 
other  countries.  180,742,290. 

Exports  and  Imports  in  187S. — Silk. — Tho  most  important 
export  staple  of  Japan  is  raw  silk,  and  for  several  years, 
indeed  since  1865,  a  large  business  has  been  done  in  sup- 
plying France  and  Italy  with  silkworms'  eggs  to  regenerate 
the  diseased  breeds  of  those  countries.  The  effect  of  this 
latter  trade  has  been  to  injure  the  quality  of  Japanese 
silk,  and  measures  have  been  taken  to  stop  the  trade;  but 
these  arc  likely  to  be  futile,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  on 
account  of  existing  treaties.  It  is  claimed  that  tho  remedy 
is  in  reality  with  the  people  of  Japan.  In  Jan.,  1S75,  the 
prices  of  silk  in  Yokohama  ranged  from  $420  to  ?570  per 
piiiif,oT  120  pounds.  Tho  silk  exports  for  1873  amounted 
to  nearly  11,000,000  yens.  Tea.— With  regard  to  the  tea- 
trade,  it  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  U.  S.,  and 
has  been  wonderfully  developed  within  the  last  four  years, 
and  there  is  a  prospect  of  greater  extension  in  tho  imme- 
diate future.  Of  course,  Japan  has  an  imposing  rival  in 
China,  but  tho  former  empire,  with  its  popular  brands  and 
reasonable  prices,  is  likely  to  be  eminently  successful.  Tho 
tea  exports  for  1873  amounted  to  about  3,400,000  yens. 
By  way  of  giving  an  insight  into  the  character  of  Japanese 
proiluctions  we  append  the  following  items:  The  exports 
of  tnbacco  amounted  to  62,000  yens;  of  seaweed  to 
175,000  yens;  mushrooms,  33.284  yens;  cuttle-fish.  19.000 
yens;  lackcrware,  126,279  yens;  earthenware, 48,000  yens; 
bronze  and  copper  ware,  82,000  yens;  copper  in  ore, 
slabs,  and  wire,  200.000  yens;  ginseng,  63,641  yens;  sun- 
shades and  fans.  23.000  yens;  screens,  3400  j'ens ;  silk 
clothing,  9000  yens;  and  ehona-root.  3433  yens.  Tho  im- 
ports from  for'iign  c;»untries  ha^'o  hitherto  far  excelled  tho 
exports,  and  the  articles  are  too  numerous  to  mention  in 
this  place,  but  the  more  important  articles  have  recently 
been  as  follows:  Woollen  cloths,  cotton  satins,  do  laines, 
blankets,  woollen  and  cotton  mixtures,  cotton  fabrics,  linens, 
manufactures  of  iron,  sapan-wood.  window-glass,  cordage, 
sugars,  cigars,  paint,  oils,  steam-engines,  printing-machines, 
machinery,  glassware,  ironware,  copper  roofing  and 
sheathing,  drugs,  dye-powders,  tapestry,  carpets,  tortoise- 
shells,  boots  and  shoes,  watches,  clocks,  soaps,  furniture, 
stationery,  wine,  beer  and  brandy,  mirrors,  beans,  coal, 
matches,  coral,  and  coal  oil.  During  the  late  difficulties 
with  China  the  exportation  of  rice,  the  most  vital  com- 
modity of  Japan,  was  prohibited  by  the  government,  but 
that  prohibition  was  removed  early  in  1875. 

Lif/Jithoiines. — As  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  commercial 
world,  the  following  list  of  lighthouses,  lightships,  etc.  is 
sul)mitted  :  Li'r/hthousts. — Sinagawa,  Yedo  anchorage  ;  Yo- 
kohama Hatoba  ;  Kanonsaki,  entrance  to  Gulf  of  Yedo; 
Tsurugi-saki,  do.;  Nosima-saki,  province  of  Awa;  Inu- 
boy-e-saki.  ])rovinee  of  Simosa;  lokasima.  province  of 
Sagami:  Mikonioto.  province  of  Idsu;  Iro-o-saki.  do.; 
Omaisaki,  Suruga  Gulf;  Toha.  Toba  Harbor;  Matoya, 
Southern  Head;  Kashinosaka.  province  of  Kii  :  Siwomi- 
saki,  do. ;  Tomangaisima.  Isumi  Strait :  Temposan,  Osaka; 
Wada-no-misaki,  Kobe  anchorage  :  Ycsaki.  entrance  to  the 
Inland  Sea:  Nabacsima.  Inland  Sea:  Tsurisima,  Inland 
Sea;  Isaki,  entrance  to  Simonoseki  Straits:  Rokurcn, 
do. ;  Iwosima,  Nagasaki  Harbor  ;  Satanomisaki,  island  of 
Kiusiu  ;  Awomori.  province  of  Mutsu ;  Ishinomaki.  prov- 
ince of  llikuzen  ;  Noshiaf-saki.  island  of  Yesso  ;  Xeraero, 
island  of  Yesso — numbering  in  all  29.  The  Li'/htakips  are 
two — in  Yokohama  Bay  and  the  harbor  of  Hakodate;  and 
the  great  buoys  and  beacons  number  11.  All  the  light- 
houses here  mentioned  arc  built  and  conducted  according 
to  the  most  approved  ideas  of  modern  times.  Notwith- 
standing the  necessarily  heavy  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
lighthouse  establishment,  no  dues  are  levied  on  vessels 
visiting  the  ports  of  the  empire. 

Imperial  Mint. — The  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
founded  on  the  plan  of  the  U.  S..  was  commenced  in  1871. 
sini'c  which  time  the  old  and  various  styles  of  Jnjianese 


money  have  gone  out  of  existence.  The  coin  called  a  yen 
is  equivalent  to  tho  American  dollar,  and  is  made  of  both 
gold  and  silver  ;  the  sen  is  equal  to  the  American  cent ;  and 
the  rin  is  the  same  as  the  American  mill.  The  gold  yens 
are  divided  into  the  following  denominations:  twenty,  ten, 
five,  two,  and  one;  the  silver  coins  are  for  one  yen,  fifty 
sen,  twenty  sen,  ten  sen,  and  five  sen;  and  the  copper 
money  is  for  two  sen,  one  sen,  half  sen,  and  one  rln.  Down 
to  Feb.,  1S75,  the  number  of  pieces  coined  at  the  imperial 
mint  amounted  to  136,885,541,  and  their  value  in  vens  was 
64,421,744.  or  of  gold  49,502,492,  silver  14,419,411,  and 
copper  499,841.  In  Mar..  1875,  it  was  stated  in  the  public 
prints  of  Yedo  that  coin  to  the  value  of  20.000,000  yens  had 
been  exported  from  Japan.  In  their  general  characteristics 
tho  coins  of  Japan  are  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  U.  S.  The 
Japanese  historians  claim  that  cupper  was  melted  in  Japan 
as  far  back  as  a.  d.  698  in  the  province  of  Suwo,  whilst 
ten  years  later — in  708 — they  coined  their  first  copper 
money.  It  was  called  wa-do-kai-zeni,  and  was  cast  in  the 
province  of  Musashi.  Prior  to  that  period,  however,  there 
had  been  a  silver  coin  in  use,  which  was  prohibited  on  the 
appearance  of  the  copper  coin  ;  and  the  first  gold  used  as 
money  was  coined  about  twenty  years  after  the  appearance 
of  the  copper  coin. 

Minrrnh. — The  subjoined  items  of  information  will  illus- 
trate tho  fact  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  Jajian  has  hitherto 
been  very  extensive,  and  will  naturally  suggest  tho  idea 
that  the  future  developments,  conducted  by  modern  inven- 
tions connected  with  mining,  are  likely  greatly  to  increase 
the  wealth  of  that  empire.  Copper  has  been  found  and 
smelted  in  not  less  than  forty  provinces.  Cojiper,  silver, 
and  gold  have  been  exported  on  a  large  scale  ever  since 
1545.  There  is  no  mention  i!i  any  of  the  Japanese  records 
that  any  of  these  minerals  had  ever  betn  imjiortcd,  but 
they  do  state  that  within  the  space  of  249  years  the  copper 
exported,  chiefly  through  the  Dutch  merchants,  amounted 
to  4,209.500  pieuls.  Of  this  copper  there  arc  many  kinds, 
but  bar  copper  is  the  most  valuable.  The  gold  and  silver 
exported  by  the  Portuguese  between  the  years  1550  an<l 
ir.;j9  (89  years)  amounted  in  value  to  £59,500,000  sterling. 
In  1671  the  exportation  of  silver  was  prohibited  for  a 
time.  The  Dutch  were  also  large  exporters  of  the  same 
minerals.  Prior  and  subsequent  to  the  year  1830,  from 
60,000  to  60,000  picula  were  exported  annually  ;  since  then 
tho  exportation  has  reached  a  total  of  40,000,000  piculs. 
Silver  ore  was  discovered  in  0G7.  and  in  that  century  the  first 
gold  was  coined :  silver  metal  first  produced  in  674.  Between 
tho  years  1400  and  1600  much  larger  amounts  of  the  ]>recious 
metals  were  smelted  than  in  modern  times.  Lead  ores  are 
abundant,  but  that  mineral  has  never  been  popular  among 
the  Japanese.  Iron  ores  of  many  kinds  are  also  found  in 
large  quantities  ;  also  superior  varieties  of  coal  ;  and  within 
tho  last  few  years  special  attention  has  been  gi^■l'n  to  the 
development  of  these  important  sources  of  wealth.  Hitherto, 
the  metallurgy  of  Japan  has  not  been  fully  described  by 
any  author.  The  work  of  Von  Slcbold,  yijuni  Archir.  was 
never  finished,  and  its  information  is  meagre,  and  the  work 
of  Ka?mpfer  is  not  considered  authentic.  The  leading 
works  on  this  subject  by  Japanese  authors  are  as  follows  : 
(1 )  Saii-hai-mei-thn-l-utcai,  in  5  vols. ;  (2)  Jfou-zo-l-o- 
Moln-Kri-mo.  1  large  vol. ;  (3)  Ko-ffo-Shn-rf)ku,  a  manual 
for  the  metallui'gy  of  copper,  a  small  volume. 

Popnlation. — The  last  census  of  Japan  was  taken  in  1872, 
or  the  fifth  year  of  Mciji,  the  2532d  year  from  the  accession 
of  Jimmu  Tcnno.  The  number  of  colonies  is  1  ;  organized 
cities,  3;  kens,  73;  provinces.  86;  koris  or  departments, 
717;  kus  or  city  parishes,  6802;  muras  or  rural  parishes, 
70,443;  towns,  12,535:  Sintu  shrines,  128,123;  Booddhist 
temples.  98,914;  and  houses,  7,107,841.  Total  population, 
33,110,825:  males,  16,796,158;  females,  16,314,667. 

Afres.  Males.  Females. 

14  and  under 4,590.915  4,405,393 

15-2!    2.030,0r)n  croflnrQ 

21-40   5,005.747  r  6,038,063 

40-00   .'l,655,5i;4  (  cftoiftTft 

60-80    1,435,5(17}  5.091,070 

80  and  above 75,rj30  118.248 

Ago  unknown 1,844  1.S90 

10,790,158  16,314,687 

Number  of  maimed,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  :  males,  63.759  ; 
females,  37,828.  Criminals  in  prison:  males,  2311;  fe- 
males, 119;  in  penal  settlements,  males.  962;  females.  26; 
criminals  at  hard  labor,  males,  2720  ;  females,  321*.  Trndrs 
and  Classes. — Farmers,  14,870,426;  artisans,  701,416;  mer- 
chants, 1.309.191;  miscellaneous  occupations,  2,129,522; 
total,  19.010,555.  Princes  and  princesses,  29  ;  nobles.  2066  ; 
shizoku  (armed class,  upper  grade),  1,282,167  ;  sotsu  farmed 
class,  lower  grade),  659,074;  chishi  (still  lower  gradel, 
5:n0;  priests,  211,846;  Sintu  officials,  102,477;  nuns, 
9021  ;  common  people,  30,857.271  ;  in  Saghalien,  2358. 

Lf'jislativ  Iit/'ormotion. — National  or  provincial  legisla- 
tures, according  to  the  accepted  plan  of  the  Western  na- 
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tiona,  are  not  known  in  Japan.     What  has  hitherto  been 

oalk'd  a  parliament  was  Jt-liberativc  in  its  character,  but 
its  lueuiber.s  were  uppuiuted  liy  tlie  govt* runRiiI.  and  nut 
eleotcd  by  the  people.  Tin-  native  i>rcss  of  .liipan,  however, 
has  hitely  been  discussing  the  propriety  of  having  a  na- 
tional deliberative  assembly,  whoso  members  should  ac- 
tually represent  the  people ;  and,  as  a  promising  beginning 
in  this  direction,  it  w:ts  unnuunced  in  Mar..  IS?.'',  that  sub- 
ordinate assemblies  had  already  been  established  in  the 
kens  of  Yamagnchi  and  Iliogo — that  they  had  been  unex- 
pectedly successful,  and  met  with  the  cordial  approbation 
of  the  people.  It  was  also  annouueed  that  the  members 
of  the  council  of  state  had  taken  a  friendly  interest  in 
these  assemblies,  and  tliat  the  prospeet  was  really  encourag- 
ing that  it  would  not  be  bing  before  Japaii  would  have  what 
the  natives  designate  a  great  house  of  assembly.  Indeed, 
just  as  this  paper  is  going  to  press  intelligence  lias  been 
received  that  a  regular  ()arliament.  founded  on  tlie  model 
of  the  Uritish  Parliament,  has  been  partially  decided  upon 
by  the  imperial  government,  and  that  the  people  of  Japan 
are  likoly  to  be  heard  In  a  house  of  commons. 

Jiip<iue»e  Literature. — The  subjoined  summary  of  tho 
liter:iturQ  of  Japan  is  compiled  from  a  native  author,  and 
is  reliable.  Tho  Japanese  possess  a  copious  literature,  have 
a  foutlness  for  reading,  and  indulge  themselves  in  study  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  Their  eatalogucs  of  published  works 
are  numerous  and  voluminous,  and  the  native  books  are 
divided  into  three  general  classes,  as  follows:  ICaiuja/cu,  or 
Chinese  classical  literature  and  works  on  tho  subject.  In 
this  class  may  be  included  works  on  Booddhism,  written  in 
Chinese,  as  well  as  the  euinmentarics  on  these,  and  the  form 
of  verse  known  as  Sin'  by  native  authors;  irrt-ya/-«,  or 
native  books  upon  exclusively  Japanese  subjects,  sueh  as 
history,  geography,  books  u])Oii  subjects  of  local  interest, 
art,  and  ancient  legends  written  in  verse;  and  JCcsakiij  or 
novels,  talcs,  and  historical  events  worked  up  into  nunances. 
Of  this  class  they  possess  an  immense  variety,  and  many 
of  the  eirjulating  libraries  are  chiefly  composed  of  these 
productions.  Among  tho  more  noted  of  tho  older  writers 
in:iy  be  mentioned  Kiosan,  Kioden,  Sekku,  Samba,  and 
lljkuba,  whose  productions  range  from  romantic  history 
to  very  romantic  fiction.  Some  of  tho  more  popular  writers 
of  later  times  are  Bakkin,  whose  tiles  emliodiod  real  names 
and  deSi-riptious;  Tanohiko,  who  deseril)ed  his  own  times, 
just  before  tho  advent  of  Europeans;  Tnmenaga,  a  very 
])Opular  novelist;  Rei  Sanyow,  noted  for  his  histories; 
Soigan,  a  poet,  writing  in  Chinese;  Motoori,  a  writer  on 
language;  Atstane.  an  essayist;  Oguni  Takamai^a,  a  poet; 
and  Xakamura  and  Fukugawa,  both  of  whom  are  English 
scholars,  but  stand  at  tho  head  of  the  more  useful  writers 
of  the  present  day,  and  who  have  translated  into  their 
language  selections  from  tho  writings  of  very  many  of  tho 
ruodorn  writers  of  America  and  Europe.  Tho  writers  of 
legends,  travels,  and  romantic  tales  swell  the  list  of  modern 
Japanese  authors  to  a  large  number.  Unliappily,  many 
of  the  books  of  Japan  do  but  little  to  edify  or  improve  the 
morals  of  the  people. 

With  regard  to  poetry  tho  Japanese  are  by  no  means  de- 
ficient in  the  true  sentiment,  but  their  ideas  of  metre  and 
melody  are  peculiar.  What  is  called  long  poetry  is  formed 
of  sentences  of  seven  and  five  syllables  alternately.  Short 
poetry  consists  of  thirty-one  sylhibles  only — tho  first  sen- 
tence comprising  five,  tho  second  seven,  tho  third  five,  and 
tlie  fourth  and  fifth  seven  syllables  each.  These  poems 
are  generally  written  on  long  and  narrow  strips  of  orna- 
mented cardboard,  measuring  fourteen  by  about  three 
inches,  which  arc  called  Tnuznku.  In  the  Hunka  poetry 
tho  syllables  follow  in  tho  same  order,  but  are  read  difler- 
ently.  Tho  Znotoha  has  tho  same  number  of  syllables, 
but  so  formed  as  to  demand  a  poetical  reply  of  tho  same 
order.  Sc'flnnkn  possesses  a  similar  syllabic  order  and  for- 
mation, but  the  beginning  and  eii'ling  consist  of  words  or 
cluiracters  of  like  meaning.  The  Kluka  is  tlie  orclinary 
poem  of  thirty  syllables  in  tho  same  order.  The  Oma- 
tjftynnlii  is  similar  to  the  Ztxitnlcn,  with  tho  exception  that 
the  two  verses,  question  and  reidy,  have  only  <»iio  of  tho 
thirty-one  syllables  different.  In  the  change  of  this  tho 
merit  of  tho  performance  consists.  Tiie  Orikn  is  an  acrostic 
of  thirty -one  syllables,  divided  into  lines  of  five  anc!  seven 
sylliiblcs,  twice  alternating  in  one  of  seven  syllaliles.  The 
first  syllable  or  character  of  each  line  is  given  arbitrarily. 
Tho  UnUc'iiku  is  of  the  pame  number  imd  order  of  sylla- 
bles, but  is  simply  a  jioetical  play  on  words  i.r  a  proverb. 
The  li'iiytt  is  the  linmiuokxi  or  verse  of  five,  seven,  and  five 
syllables,  answered  by  tho  Shimtmoku,  of  seven  and  seven 
•syllables,  tho  whole  forming  a  poem  of  thirty-one.  Tho 
Hiihni  is  similar  to  the  Iirn>fn,  tbotigh  commonly  (-niployed 
upon  tiToro  trivial  subjects.  Both  are  called  Tzuktat  or 
•'joining."  The  flokkn  is  the  five,  seven,  and  five,  or  poem 
of  seventeen  pyllablea.  Tho .S^'.-ii rni  has  five,  seven,  and  fivo 
syllables,  and  is  a  jeu-de-mota.  It  only  remains  to  bo  add- 
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ed  that  a  people  who  have  such  a  variety  of  styles  in  ex- 
pressing their  thoughts  cannot  but  bo  gifted  in  tho  utter- 
ance of  the  most  noble  and  beautiful  and  inspiring  of  sen- 
timents and  poetical  reflections. 

7'hc  Jtip<tntuf  Lfinfjuiujc. — Without  going  into  a  learned 
disquisition  on  this  subject,  the  subjoined  general  state- 
ments may  be  accepted  as  correct.  Prior  to  the  period, 
nearly  12(10  years  ago,  when  the  .lapancse  imbibed  certain 
ideas  from  the  Chinese  in  regard  to  language,  their  own 
tongue  does  not  appear  to  liavc  been  reduced  to  writing. 
In  the  earliest  known  writings,  in  prose  as  well  as  jioetry, 
the  square  and  unabbreviated  form  of  the  Chinese  charac- 
ters is  used  phonetically  to  represent  the  pounds  of  the 
Japanese  syllables.  Those  characters  were  called  h'ariim, 
or  borrowed  names,  and  subsequently  contracted  into  wliat 
is  now  called  the  K'uki,  which  is  syllabary,  and  consists 
of  forty-eight  letters  :  and  wlien  more  or  less  abbreviated 
and  simplified  in  form  these  characters  are  called  Ifiru- 
kana,  or  jilain  letters,  and  are  at  tho  present  time  the  com- 
mon symbols  used  in  writing  the  native  Japanese.  An- 
other class  of  characters  is  called  Kata-kana,  or  side  let- 
ters, which  are  also  derived  from  the  Chinese,  but  in  which 
only  a  part  of  the  character  is  used.  These  ar<!  intire  an- 
cient than  tiie  Ilira-knua,  ami  arc  commonly  only  used  by 
scholars  or  in  dictionaries.  Another  form  of  the  Knnn  was 
invented  by  a  Booddhist  priest  about  1000  years  ago,  for 
the  purpose  of  assimilating  it  to  tlie  letters  used  in  the  sa- 
cred books  of  the  Booddhists  throughout  the  great  countries 
of  Asia.  Tho  syllables  of  the  Japanese  hinguagc  number  72, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  greatest  care  has  to  be  taken  not 
to  write  them  indiscriminately,  and  thereby  infringe  upon 
ancient  usage,  the  difliculties  of  uttering  and  writing  them 
are  very  greal.  and  not  often  fully  surmounted  by  English- 
speaking  people.  In  its  sound  the  Japanese  language  is 
soft,  and  allied  to  the  Italian.  The  bonks  that  have  latterly 
been  published  upon  it  arc  not  numerous,  but  by  far  the 
most  important  and  valuable  is  the  JnpunrHe  atifi  Eufflitih 
D'tctionanj,  prepared  in  1SG7  by  J.  C.  Hepburn,  and  in 
which  that  indefatigable  scliolar  has  defined  not  less  than 
20,000  words.  Tho  only  works  of  this  character,  and  of 
special  value,  which  preceded  that  of  I)r.  Hepburn,  were 
published  by  W.  II.  Medburst  in  Bata^ia  in  IS.'jO,  and  by 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  Japan  in  1(103.  In  writing,  tho 
Japanese  begin  on  the  right  side  of  the  page,  proceed 
in  vertical  columns,  and  make  free  use  of  diacritic  and 
punctuating  signs. 

As  no  adequate  idea  of  the  sound  of  Japanese  words  can 
be  obtained  witliout  first  understanding  the  alphabet,  wo 
submit  it  to  tho  reader,  as  follows:  i-,  ro-,  ha-,  ni-,  ho-, 
he-,  to-,  chi-,  ri-,  nu-,  rn-,  wo-,  ten-,  ka-,  i/o-,  ta-,  re-,  »o-, 
taz-,  ne-f  na-y  ra-,  jnu-,  u-,  i-,  vo-,  o-,  /.*»-,  ya-,  ma-,  Av-, 
fu-,  ko-f  ye-f  te-,  a-,  «a-,  ki-,  ffi-,  me-,  mi  ,  shi-,  ye-,  hi-, 
mo-,  se-f  az-j  and  ?i- ;  in  all,  forty-eight  syllabary  letters. 
Tho  characters  represented  by  tho  above  are  written  in 
two  ways,  and  occasionally  an  extra  meaning  is  given  by 
the  addition  of  marks  and  signs.  In  expressing  the  sound 
of  tho  Japanese  vowels  the  continental  pronunciation  has 
been  followed,  because  of  its  being  more  definite  than  the 
English  ;  the  Japanese  have  been  accustomed  to  it  for  two 
or  more  centuries,  and  in  all  the  books  written  by  Europeans 
it  has  been  regularly  adopted. 

Dialectic  variations  are  nuniernus  and  depend  chiefly  on 
modifications  of  sound.  In  the  Jajmneso  grammar  there 
is  no  gender,  the  male  sex  being  indicated  by  vo  anil  tho 
female  by  mr;  substantives  are  nearly  allied  to  adjectives; 
there  is  no  proper  article:  cases  are  indicated  by  suffixes; 
tho  plural  is  formed  by  suffixes,  which  signify  all,  much, 
many;  the  genitive  precedes;  the  numerals  are  various;  of 
figures  there  are  tliree  sets  of  numbers:  of  pronouns,  ihoso 
of  the  first  and  second  person  have  been  lost  in  the  words 
of  etiquette;  clemonstratives  are  numerous;  relatives  nro 
wanting:  verbs  are  perfect;  certain  particles  denote  tho 
moods;  the  particijiles  are  of  extensive  application;  ad- 
verbs are  similar  to  adjectives;  the  syntax  adheres  to  a 
strict  order;  comp<uinds  and  derivatives  are  easy  and  fic- 
quent ;  and  many  simple  words  have  significations  which 
are  discriminated  by  sinograms. 

By  way  of  giving  the  reader  an  idea  of  Japanese  when 
spoken,  we  submit  the  following  specimens  from  a  standard 
vocabulary:  Hod,  A'(»ii",  Shin,  h'otoki-:  man,  h'to,  uin,  nin- 
yen  otoko;  woman,  intua,  fnjio,  Jo;  husband,  otto  trtHhtt, 
muko,  tHzmit,  touoijn;  wife,  tnzma,  kanai  uiy'iho,  naii/i  ka- 
mifian,  okumtmn,  nai;  world,  itrkui,  ehikiii,  tenchi  teiika,  «c- 
kcn,  yo  erjr,,  mji;  country,  /.-Hiir,  kokn.  torhi,  tttoka,  ifiufJf 
kokka;  rice,  momi;  silk,  kinu,  ito;  porcelain,  actomono; 
enemy,  trki,  kafnki  oila;  friend,  tomotlnrhi,  hoyu,  hohat\ 
mikotn,  ynrtihr  tayori;  and  religion,  onhiyr,  mtchi  A»  do. 
It  will  thus  bo  seen  (hat  there  are  often  many  ways  of  ex- 
pressing the  same  idea,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  natives  of  one  provinee  of  the  Japanese  empire 
are  often  uuablo  to  understand  those  of  another. 
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Japanese  Students  in  Foreign  Lands.— Aiaong  the  many- 
remarkable  events  which  marked  the  advent  to  power  of 
the  present  emperor  of  Japan  was  that  of  sending  promis- 
ing young  men  to  foreign  countries  to  be  educated.  This 
was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  general  government,  and 
the  idea  was,  that  the  persons  thus  honored  should  even- 
tually give  their  services  to  their  country.  The  largest 
proportion  of  these  students  were  sent  to  America,  hut 
many  of  them  went  to  England.  France,  and  Genuany.  The 
total"  number  who  came  to  the  U.  S.  was  almnt  500.  Many 
of  them,  after  their  return  to  Japan,  entered  the  public  de- 
partments, and  all  the  men  who  are  in  1875  in  ofticial  posi- 
tions in  the  V.  P.  were  formerly  government  studonts.  In 
1873  the  Japanese  government,  for  reasons  that  have  not 
been  publicly  explained,  recalled  nearly  all  the  students,  so 
that  tho^c  who  are  now  studying  in  foreign  lands  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  receiving  their  foreign  education  as  private 
individuals.  Among  the  Japanese  students  sent  abroad 
have  been  many  who  displayeil  very  remarkable  abilities, 
and  some  of  their  writings,  published  in  1S72,  were  highly 
praised  both  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  England.  Among  the 
students  who  camo  to  America  in  1871  were  five  young 
ladies,  and  as  they  were  the  first  who  ever  left  the  empire 
of  Japan  for  purposes  of  foreign  study,  we  append  their 
names,  as  follows:  Rio  Yoshimas.  aged  fifteen  years:  Tei 
Wooyeda.  aged  fifteen;  Stematz  Yamagawa.  aged  twelve; 
Shin'ge  Nagai,  aged  ten:  and  Ume  Tsuda,  between  seven 
and  eight  years  of  age.  The  first  two,  for  considerations 
of  a  personal  nature,  were  obliged  to  return  to  Jiipan  in 
1872,  but  the  three  others  are  still  in  the  V.  S..  and  all  of 
them  prosecuting  their  studies  in  a  manner  that  is  consid- 
ered quite  remarkable,  even  the  youngest  of  them  being 
now  able  to  write  a  correct  and  handsome  letter  in  the 
English  language.  The  Japan  Mail  in  an  article  on  the 
Japanese  students  made  the  following  observations  :  '*The 
Japanese  students  abroad  were  so  earnest,  diligent,  polite, 
quick,  and  eager  to  learn  that  they  won  plaudits  even  from 
those  unused  to  praise.  The  president  of  a  Massachusetts 
college  said  he  wished  to  have  a  Japanese  in  every  college 
in  America  to  teach  the  undergraduates  good  manners. 
The  principal  of  a  Connecticut  high  school  said  publicly 
that  a  body  of  young  men  of  such  powers  of  observation 
as  the  Japanese  students  exhibited  could  not  be  found  in 
America.  The  journals  of  England  and  Germany,  as  well 
as  of  America,  stinted  no  praise  of  the  graceful  Orientals 
in  their  schools.  Several  of  the  Japanese  students  won 
distinctions  at  English.  German,  and  French  universities 
and  at  American  c<dloges,  and  others  would  have  assuredly 
done  so  had  not  the  grave  come  between  them  and  the 
goal.  All  these  things  tended  to  produce  the  opinion  held 
by  some  that  the  average  Japanese  is  even  superior  to  the 
average  American  or  European  student." 

School  Statistics. — The  following  figures  are  given  to 
represent  the  educational  interests  in  Japan  in  187-1:  gov- 
ernment schools,?;  teachers,  95;  Japanese  teachers,  51; 
foreign  teachers,  46:  public  and  private  schools  in  the 
various  fus  and  kens.  G261  ;  teachers,  5856;  students, 
472,047.  To  these  should  be  added  3  normal  schools. 
These  were  all  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  educa- 
tional department,  the  head  of  which  is  the  vice-minister 
of  public  instruction — a  most  earnest  and  competent  gen- 
tleman— Tauaka  Fujmaro.  In  1872  a  law  wns  promulgated 
by  the  imperial  government  which  decreed  the  establish- 
ment of  53,760  schools  in  Japan,  and  while  gome  progress 
has  been  made,  it  will  be  years,  prob.ably,  before  it  can  be 
fully  consummated.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  afore- 
said law  are  as  follows:  Eventually  the  people  will  pay  all 
expenses,  but  for  the  present  the  government  will  assist  by 
paying  salaries  and  expenses  of  foreign  teachers,  the  cost 
of  building  high  schools,  and  providing  books  and  instru- 
ments and  allowances  to  foreign  students.  The  annual 
appropriation  for  these  objects  has  thus  far  been  about 
$300,000.  The  educational  establishments  which  are  now 
in  successful  operation  in  Yedo  are  as  follows :  The  Dai 
Gakko.  or  university,  which  includes  several  separate  col- 
leges for  the  study  of  medicine,  jurisprudence,  philosophy, 
and  mining,  as  also  a  p<dyteehnic  college.  The  veterinary, 
commercial,  and  agricultural  colleges,  as  likewise  the  col- 
lege of  arts,  hare  not  as  yet  been  opened.  The  Go  Gakko, 
a  school  for  instruction  in  foreign  languages  :  several  pri- 
vate schools,  designed  likewise  for  imparting  instruction 
in  foreign  languages:  the  Shi  Han  (!akko.  or  normal 
school  for  the  instruction  of  Japanese  teachers;  a  princi- 
pal female  school :  several  preparatory  schools :  and  cer- 
tain establishments  in  connection  with  some  of  the  public 
departments,  which  are  designed  for  imparting  knowledge 
of  special  subjects.  The  most  competent  observers  agree 
in  the  opinion  that  Japan  is  in  no  sense  an  illiterate  na- 
tion. The  number  of  persons  who  cannot  read  and  write 
is  a  small  minority.  Even  the  more  common  classes  can 
read  the  ordinary  Kana.  CnARLES  Lanman. 


Japan  Clover  {Leapedeza  atn'ata),  a  plant  introduced 
in  some  unknown  manner  into  the  Southern  States  of  the 
V.  S.  before  1845  from  Eastern  Asia,  and  which  has  spread 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  It  is  a  low  annual,  growing  to 
the  height  of  little  over  a  foot  on  the  jtoorcst  soils,  is 
readily  eaten  by  cattle,  and  has  become  popular  with 
stock-raisers. 

Japan^ning.  The  art  of  applying  a  peculiarly  dura- 
ble and  beautiful  varnish  as  practised  in  Japan,  from 
which  country  the  name  is  derived.  The  original  process 
in  its  highest  form  is  very  difficult  and  complicated.  If 
applied  to  wood,  great  care  is  taken  to  prepare  the  latter, 
it  being  baked  for  many  days  and  tested  to  ensure  it  from 
cracking.  The  varnish  itself  is  the  resinous  product  of 
a  bush  called  the  oun^si  no  Jci.  or  varnish -plant  {Rhua 
veruix).  The  Chinese  i  '.e  it,  but  of  inferior  quality,  from 
the^»^m  Sinensis  or  the  tsirlmn  and  tsatrhon  (Canton  dia- 
lect). According  to  Fisscher  and  Tomlinson,  the  lacker  is 
obtained  by  incision.  It  is  at  first  cream-like,  but  becomes 
black  by  exposure.  A  fine  powder  of  charred  wood  is 
added  after  it  has  become  black,  and  this  being  very  evenly 
applied,  it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  the  charred  wood  giving  it 
a  peculiar  body  and  preparing  it  for  polishing.  The  re- 
duction of  the  varnish  and  the  mixing  with  the  powder 
are  very  carefully  executed  by  very  tedious  processes.  Five 
coats  of  varnish  are  applied,  each  being  dried  with  the 
greatest  care.  It  becomes  glass-like  in  its  hardness,  and  is 
extremely  tough,  so  as  to  resist  the  action  of  boiling  water. 
It  is  then  polished  with  a  smooth  stone  and  water  (accord- 
ing to  Fisscher.  with  reeds  or  a  bamboo,  as  De  Janeigry 
understands  him,  but  Fisscher  probably  means  with  Eqnis- 
etiim  or  Dutch  rush).  When  applied  to  papier-mach6  boxes 
or  cups  the  varnish  forms  a  bindimj  like  an  enamel,  and  is 
no  inconsiderable  ])art  of  the  object.  Figures  are  painted 
on  the  polished  surface  with  turpentine,  or  gilding  is  ap- 
plied, after  which  the  whole  is  finished  with  another  coat 
of  varnish.  Mother-of-pearl  is  often  set  in  the  varnish. 
Different  methods  o^  priminf/  the  objects  to  be  varnished 
are  followed;  a  common  one  is  to  apply  rotten-stone  and 
ox-gall.  Of  course  the  excellence  of  the  coating  is  im- 
proved by  multiplying  the  coats,  and  in  some  cases  twenty 
or  more  are  applied.  This  is  the  true  japanning  of  the 
East.  In  Europe  and  America  the  so-called  japanning  so 
frequently  seen  on  articles  of  sheet  metal,  and  which  has  a 
rich  and  peculiar  lustre,  generally  of  a  warm  semi-trans- 
parent kind,  is  effected  by  applying  different  varnishes, 
copal  or  anim^.  by  the  agency  of  heat.  The  varnish  is 
colored  or  qualified  with  lampblack,  asphaltum,  white, 
green,  or  any  other  color  required.  Gold  and  silver  or 
bronze  are  also  applied  with  size  and  powder,  and  subse- 
quentlv  varnished  and  polished  by  a  variety  of  processes. 
In  general,  the  color  is  laid  on  first,  and  the  japanning  is 
effected  by  laying  on  several  coats  of  varnish,  the  lustre 
and  quality  of  which  are  increased  by  their  being  made 
without  drying-matter.  When  only  a  single  coat  of  var- 
nish is  used,  the  object  being  rather  to  imitate  japanning 
in  its  best  form,  the  process  becomes  lackering  (see  Lac- 
ker): while  on  the  other  hand  lackering,  when  very  fine 
varnish  is  used,  and  heat  is  applied,  is  inferior  japanning. 
Ovens  of  different  patterns  are  specially  constructed  for 
drying  in  japanning.  Japanned  or  patent  leather  is  made 
in  the  greatest  perfection  in  Japan,  and  next  in  France. 
It  is  effected  by  applying  to  good.  dry.  thin  leather  a  com- 
position of  linseed  oil  and  turpentine  colored  with  burnt 
umber  and  ivory  or  lampblack.  Several  coats  are  laid  on, 
and  each  thoroughly  dried,  the  outer  or  last  coats  being  made 
quite  black.  The  thinner  the  coat  applied  and  the  more 
thoroughly  it  is  dried,  the  more  pliable  will  the  leather  be, 
and  the  more  durable  the  coating.  The  varnish  is  made 
with  Prussian  blue,  or  any  color  deemed  suitable  to  give 
the  tone  required,  and  oil.  It  is  reduced  or  rendered  fluid 
with  turpentine.  After  several  coats  are  applied  and  dried, 
it  is  scraped  and  polished  with  pumice-stone.  Great  jiains 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  dust  from  falling  on  the  leather 
during  the  process. 

The  term  japanning  is  improperly  applied  not  only  to 
simple  lackering  and  varnishing,  but  also  to  different  kinds 
of  mineral  and  glass  or  porcelain  glazing,  or  in  fact  to  vit- 
rification. True  japanning  consists  of  the  application  of 
several  coats  of  varnish,  andof  drying  and  polishing  these 
so  as  to  ensure  the  peculiar  durability  and  gloss  character- 
istic of  the  Oriental  processes,  and  not  in  a  superficial  im- 
itation of  it,  much  less  in  effecting  results  of  an  entirely 
different  nature,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  glazing  and  vitri- 
fication, have  already  received  much  better  and  far  more 
characteristic  names.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  writers  on. 
technology  should  be  more  careful  in  this  as  in  many  other 
ca?=es.  and  not  adopt  the  errors  of  merely  prnctieal  men. 
Wc  niny  observe  with  Toralinson  that  in  japanning  every 
workman  has  his  own  favorite  method  of  preparation  and 
of  mixing  his  varnishes,  since  the  differences  of  climate, 
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temperature,  and  materials  in  Uifforent  countries  will  inev-  I 
italily  compel  tho  iutclligcnt  workman  to  depart  more  or  ] 
lc?s  from  any  estaljlislicil  Ibrmula.  Japanning  as  applied 
to  many  fancy  articles  is  a  truly  elegant  art,  and  so  far  , 
from  lieing  merely  mechanical  that  there  is  perhaps  none  j 
in  which  tho  results  are  moro  indicative  of  individual  skill 
and  inlclligcnee.  Chaulks  G.  Leland.       | 

Ja'pheth  [Heb.  n3.;,  Ye'pheih,  "  widespreading"  or 
"fair"],  one  of  (he  three  sons  of  \oah,  mentioned  last  in 
order,  but  held  by  critics  (see  Gen.  x.  21)  to  have  been 
the  eldest — one  of  the  ii!,dit  persons  preserved  in  tho  ark, 
and  the  progenitor  to  whom  is  ascribed  (Gen.  X.)  the  peo- 
pling of  the  northern  portion  of  .\sia  Minor,  ami  perhaps 
Thrace.  Most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  arc  usually  de- 
duced from  Ja"heth,  who  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
the  Greek  I;  .tos.  tlie  father  of  Prometheus.  The  only 
specific  act  of'.Tapheth  recorded  in  the  Bible  is  one  of  filial 
pictv  to  his  father  when  drunken  (Gen.  ix.  20-27).  which 
obtained  lor  him  the  prophecy,  "  t^-od  shall  enlarge  .J:'.pbeth, 
and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shorn;  and  Canaan  shall 
be  his  servant."  .lapheth  seems  to  have  been  born  100 
years  before  tho  Flood  (Gen.  v.  :!2) ;  tho  length  r)f  his  lifo 
is  not  mentioned,  but  his  brother  Shorn  lived  J02  years 
after  tho  Flood  (Gen.  xi.  11).  which  may  be  conjectured  to 
have  been  the  average  period  allotted  to  tho  sons  of  Noah. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  Greek  mythology  makes  lapetos 
tho  ancestor  of  the  human  race.  Xothing  is  known  as  to 
the  locality  inhabited  by  .lapheth  after  the  Flood,  but  gene- 
alogical reasons  would  favor  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Mount  .\rarat. 

Japu'ra,  Hyapnra,  or  Caqnet'a,  a  river  of  South 
America,  rises  in  the  Andes  of  Eeuailor,  in  l.at.  1°  20'  N. 
and  Ion.  70°  .jO'  W.,  runs  first  between  Ecuador  and  New 
Granada,  then  through  Brazil,  and  enters  the  Amazon  at 
lat.  1°  20'  S.  and  Ion.  72°  20'  W.,  after  a  course  of  .about 
inOO  miles.  Its  navigation  is  much  impeded  by  rapids  and 
cataracts. 

Japy'gia,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  Apilia 
(which  see). 

Jardin  i  Karel  nn).     See  Dujardin. 

Jar'Jine  (Gkorge),  b.  at  Wandal,  Lanarkshire,  Soot- 
land,  in  1742:  was  cdui'aled  at  Glasgow  University;  be- 
came a  licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  in  1774; 
professor  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  In  this  chair  he  was  an 
able  exponent  of  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  "  Scotch 
philosophy,"  distinguishing  himself  by  his  successful  efforts 
to  popularize  that  study,  and  publishing  in  1S18  his  Out- 

lincH  Iff  fhitnanphicnl  E'ltwtllinii,  iUilKlrntr,!  1,1/  tlir  Milhod 
of  TeiirJihitf  iha  Lnf/tr  ChtHH  in  the  Uniicrtiiti/  of  Glnnfjnw. 
Prof.  .lardine's  efforts  were  mainly  directed  to  the  encour- 
agement of  accurate  investigation  upon  any  given  topic, 
drawing  abundant  inferences  from  seemingly  isolated  facts. 
He  retired  from  his  post  in  1S24,  and  d.  in  1S27. 

Jardine  (Sir  Wii.mam),  BAHT.,b.  at  .Applegarth,  Dum- 
fricss-shire.  Scotland,  Kcb.  2.'i,  1800  ;  succeeded  to  the  baron- 
etcy in  1821;  gave  his  attention  chiefly  to  ornithology, 
though  ft  voluminous  writer  u])<)n  all  the  vertebrate  ani- 
mals. Ho  edited  White's  Xnlnml  llUlnr;i  of  Sflh„nir  three 
times;  established  the  Mittfitzinr  nf  /.nutiHjii  nntf  ftoi<ini/: 
assisted  in  conducting  the  AihihIm  nf  .y,itiir'tl  UiMttiri/  and 
tlio  PhiloHiiphic'il  Jtiiinmf,  besides  pu)>lisbing  a  Calendar 
nf  Onliholoff!)  (1S4'.)).     D.  in  1874. 

Jarnac',  town  of  France,  in  Iho  department  of  Cha- 
rente,  10  milcsX.  W.  from  Angoulcme.  Pop.  in  IHf!«.4243. 
A  battle  was  fought  here  Mar.  l.">,  I.'iOil,  between  tho  ITu- 
gucnots  under  the  jjrinceof  Condc  and  the  Catholics  under 
the  duke  of  Anjou.  afterwards  Henry  III.,  in  which  tho 
former  were  defeated  ami  Cond^'  lost  his  life.  .Jarnac  has 
given  tho  title  of  liartm  or  count  to  several  celebrated  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  died  in  the  current  year  (1S7,'»)  as  French 
minister  to  Englantl.  It  possesses  a  ftus|iension  bridge,  and 
enjoys  an  active  trade  in  wine  and  brandy,  being  only  1 1 
kiioniMres  from  Cognac,  where  tho  finest  (luality  of  tho 
latter  article  is  produced.  • 

Jaroslav.     See  Yarosi.av. 

.lar'row,  or  Yarrow,  town  of  Kngland.  in  tho  county 
of  Iliirbaiii,  is  sitiialed  on  the  Tyne,  and  has  extensive 
sliip')uilding  yants,  inanufaetiires  of  chemicals,  and,  in  the 
ni'ighljorliood,  largo  collieries.  In  the  church  of  St,  Paul 
is  an  (taken  chair  whicdi  is  sairl  trt  have  bflougcd  to  the 
Venerable  Bede,  wh<i  was  born  in  the  parish  anil  buried  in 
this  church.     Pop.  1S,179. 

Jar'vcs  (.Tames  .I»rKsov),b.  in  Boston.  ?)Ias5.,  Aug.  20, 
18IS.  Weakness  of  the  eyes  compelling  him  to  dcsistfrom 
study,  he  travelled  extensively  on  this  continent,  visiting 
California,  Mexico,  and  Central  Ami'riea,  ami  resided  for 
some  years  at  Honolulu,  where  he  published  the  Pnh/ur- 
ei'ati,  the  first  newspaper  printed  there.     Soon  after  his  re- 


turn from  ^hcso  journeyings  he  went  to  Europe,  where  ho 
has  since  made  his  chief  residence,  mostly  in  Paris  and 
Florence,  devoting  liiinself  to  the  study  of  art  and  to  tlic 
collection  of  a  gallery  of  pictures  illustrating  tho  dillcrcut 
schools  of  jiaiuting.  The  collection,  a  largo  and  interest- 
ing one,  was  exhibited  in  New  York,  and  after  various  for- 
tunes (the  owner  being  unable  to  dispose  of  it  at  what  he 
considered  a  fair  valuation)  it  founcl  temporary  refuge  in 
the  Fine-,\rt  Gallery  of  Yale  College  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 
It  is  not,  however,  what  it  was,  many  of  the  best  jiieccs 
having  been  sold  to  private  purchasers.  Mr.  Jarves  has 
written  several  books;  .1  flinton/  nf  the  Samlirirh  hhtii<U, 
Scenes  and  Srenerif  uf  the  S'nndwirh  Inland,*,  Secnen  a, id 
Scenert/  in  California — all  in  1S4"-14.  Since  resiiling  in 
Europe  he  has  written  mainly  on  European  and  art  themes 
— Parifiian  Si//hts  and  Freneh  Prineiple8(\Soo-bG).  Italian 
Si'iiitH  ftnd  Papal  Principle,*^  Citn/'enttinnH  nf  an  Inquirer 
(1SJ7),  Art  Hints,  Art  Sinilie,,  The  Art  Idea,  Art  Th,iu<jhlt 
(1870) — works  of  a  blended  historical,  biographical,  crit- 
ical, and  philosophical  character,  showing  a  cultivated  and 
thoughtful  mind.  Mr.  .Tarvcs  is  well  known  in  Italy  as  a 
connoisseur,  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Florence,  and  has  received  other  similar  marks 
of  respect.  0.  B.  Frotiiixgham. 

Jar'vis  (Abraham),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  May 
5,  n.lO;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1761 ;  was  ordained 
deacon  and  priest  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
London  in  1704,  in  which  year  ho  became  rector  of  Christ 
church,  Middletown.  In  1707  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Connecticut  to  succeed  Scabury,  and  settled  (180.1)  at 
New  Haven,  where  he  d.  May  ;?,  ISl.'J. 

Jarvis  (Ehward),  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,b.  Jan.  9, 1.803,  at 
Concord,  Mass.;  graduated  in  lS2fi  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  from  the  mod.  college  of  same  institution  in  lS:iO ; 
practised  in  Northfield  and  Concord,  Mass.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  thirty-two  years  in  Dorchester,  Mass.;  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  vital  statistics,  the  laws  of  life  and  hcaltli, 
insanity,  etc.,  to  which  branches  of  science  he  has  made 
many  and  important  contributions.  His  principal  writings 
are — Phi/ninlntjij  and  Health,  Elementary  PhijHinloijy,  He- 
pnrt  on  the  Nninher  and  Condition  of  the  Innane  ami  Idioto 
of  Mamtaehnfietts,  liepnrt  nn  the  Mnrtality  of  the  U.S.  in  the 
CenMn»  of  ISTO,  besides  cssn-ys  in  journals  and  magazines, 
among  which  many  attracted  great  attention,  such  as  The 
Increase  of  Human  Life,  Infant  Mortality,  Effect  of  Mindi- 
rected  Education  in  the  Prodnetion  of  Insanity,  Political 
Ecnnnmy  of  Health.  Since  1852,  Dr.  Jarvis  has  been  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Statistical  Association. 

Jarvis  (Jonx  Wesley),  b.  at  South  Shields,  on  tho 
Tyne,  England.  I7S0:  passed  his  infancy  with  his  uncle, 
the  celebrated  John  Wesley  :  came  to  America  at  the  age 
of  five  ;  his  father,  a  seafaring  man,  left  tlie  lad  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  obtaineil  such  instruction  as  he  couhl. 
Stuart  discouraged,  but  Malbone  encouraged  him;  he  came 
to  New  York  as  an  engraver;  execnteil  profiles  on  glass  in 
black  and  gold  leaf;  painted  niiniatures,  but  soon  under- 
took portraits  in  oil,  and  rapidly  rose  to  eminence  by  the 
felicity  of  his  likenesses,  the  strength  of  his  drawing,  and 
the  truth  of  his  color.  His  raidility  of  work  was  remark- 
able, but  it  was  basetl  on  stiiily  and  observation.  .Tarvis 
painted  admirable  portraits  of  the  heroes  of  the  war  of 
1812.  His  portraits  of  Hull,  Perry,  Bainbridge,  Swift, 
Brown,  and  McDonough  are  in  tho  City  Hall,  New  York  ; 
those  of  John  Randolph,  Robert  Morris,  Daniel  Tompkins, 

I  and  Egbert  Benson  are  in  the  gallery  of  the  New  York 
Historical   Society,     .larvis  ]iainted  with  success  in  Ibilli- 

I  more.  Charleston,  Richmond,  and  New  Orleans,  where  .-ome 

'  of  his  best  work  is  to  be  seen.  His  genius  was  recognized 
by  men  like  Henry  Clay,  but  he  would  have  done  better 

1  things  linil  he  been  less  addicted  to  social  entertainment. 
D.  Jan.  12,  1840.  0.  B.  FROTiiisnnAM. 

j       Jarvis  (Samiei,  Farmer).  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Middle- 
town.  Conn., , I  an.  20.  17  sit.  being  a  son  of  Hi  shop  Abraham 
\  Jarvis.   He  gradualeil  at  Yale  College  in  Isoj;  entered  tlio 
I  Episcopalian  ministry  in   1810;  was  professor  of  biblical 
I  criticism    (1810)   in    the    General    Theological    Seminary; 
,  rector  of  St.  Paul's.  Boston,  1820-20,  when  he  went  to  Eu- 
rope,  and  remaineil   there    ten   years,  six  of   wliieli   were 
spent  ill  Italy.      Returning  to  America  in  l^M.'i.  Dr.  Jarvis 
I  became  professor  of  Oriental  lileruture  in  Trinity  College 
at  Hartford,  and  in  IS:i8  was  appointed  historiographer  to 
tho  American  Episcopal  Church.     In  this  cii|iacity  he  pub- 
lished  ill  184  1    a  ("ironolof/ieal    Introdnction  lathe    History 
nf  the  Church,     Other  works  were— .1  Discnurse  nn  the  llr- 
liyion  nf  the  Indian   Trilies  of  .Vorlh  Amerirn   (182«).  Srr- 
tn'ons  fill  I'ropheci/  (184:t),  \,i  I'nion  with  Home  (1813),  and 
The  Church  of  the  Itedeemed  (I8.'i0).     I),  at  Middletown 
Mar.  2(1,  1.851! 
Ja'sher,  Book  of,  a  Hebrew  work  twice  cited  in  the 
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Old  Testament  (Josh.  x.  13  and  2  Sara.  i.  18),  but  no  longer 
extant.  The  former  citation  is  the  well-known  apostrophe 
of  Joshua  to  the  sun  and  moon,  the  latter  the  beautiful 
elegy  of  David  upon  Saul  and  Jonathan.  The  nature  and 
contents  of  the  hook  of  Ja^^her  have  been  a  frequent  tO()ic 
for  the  ingenuity  of  biblical  commentators.  Gesenius  con- 
jectured that  it' was  a  poetical  anthology  formed  or  com- 
pleted in  the  time  of  David  or  Solomon,  and  containing 
the  favorite  national  songs,  especially  those  commemorating 
the  exploits  of  renowned  heroe;'.  The  Hebrew  name,  Scpker 
^(((/as/m/-,  is  interpreted  to  mean  "  Book  of  the  Just."  IVIauy 
forgeries  have  been  produced  purporting  to  be  the  lost  book 
of  Jasher,  the  most  notable  of  which  was  one  brought  out 
in  Hebrew  in  Italy  and  Poland,  and  also  in  German,  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  publi?;hc<l  in  English  hy 
M.  .M.  Noah  (Xcw  York,  1840).  Dr.  J.  W.  Donaldson,  an 
eminent  English  classical  scholar,  made  an  elaborate  at- 
tempt to  reconstruct  the  book  of . lasher  from  the  Pentateucb 
[Jrtfhar,  Frnrjmcntn  Aychct}/pfj  Cnrminum  Hehraicorum,  ate, 
1854),  but  his  results  were  received  with  general  incredulity. 
(See  an  essay  on  Jasher  in  E.  Deutsch's  licmninn,  1S74.) 

Jasmin'  (Jacqites),  b.  at  Agen,  in  Southern  France, 
Mar.  6.  17US,  was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  brought  up  in 
utter  poverty  until  his  twelfth  year,  when  he  was  admitted 
into  a  priests*  seminary  ;  but  being  expelled  two  or  three 
years  later  for  some  misconduct,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
barber  in  his  native  town.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
married  and  commenced  business  as  a  liarber  and  hair- 
dresser, but  nevertheless  allowed  his  literary  instincts 
such  development  that  he  soon  became  widely  famous  as  a 
troubadour.  THs  earliest  poem  was  printed  in  1825,  his 
masterpiece  (translated  by  Longfellow  as  the  Blind  Girl 
of  Cn>*tcl  Ciiifff)  appeared  in  183G,  and  set  the  seal  to  his 
popularity.  He  was  now  patronized  by  king  and  nobles, 
Imt  retained  his  simple  mode  of  life  until  his  death,  Oct. 
4,  1S64.  -Tasmin  received  a  pompous  funeral,  and  his  auto- 
biographical sketches  have  been  frequently  reprinted. 

Jas'inine,  Yellow,  an  indigenous  twining  plant 
((.tehf-iiiinin  scmpervirens,  natural  order  Loganiacea^)  grow- 
ing in  rich  damp  soil  in  the  coast-districts  from  Virginia 
to  the  Gulf.  It  is  a  beautiful  jilant,  with  large,  deep-yellow, 
sweet-smelling  flowers,  and  climbs  trees  in  the  Southern 
forests.  The  root  is  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  f^d- 
semiiim,  and  contains  as  its  active  principle  an  alkaloid, 
f/e/seiiiin.  It  is  a  nerve-poisnn,  causing  motor  and  sensory 
paralysis,  and  may  he  fatal  lu  overdose  through  paralysis 
of  respiration.  Edwaud  Curtis. 

Ja'son  [Gr.  'lafftov,  *'  healer"  or  "atoner"],  a  fabulous 
hero  of  the  earliest  Grecian  mythology,  whose  exploits  in 
the  expedition  of  the  ship  Argo  (see  AitfiONAi'T-E)  to  Col- 
chis for  the  recovery  of  the  Golden  Fleece  were  recounted 
at  great  length  and  with  infinite  variety  of  adventure  by 
the  Greek  cyclic  poets,  and  by  some  of  their  Latin  imi- 
tators. Modern  inquirers  into  the  origin  of  this  myth  have 
been  led  to  class  it  as  one  of  the  numerous  solar  myths. 
(See  Cox's  Mythologfj  <,f  the  An/an  \<itionii,  1S69.) 

Jason,  a  tyrant  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  probably  the  son 
of  Lycophron,  came  into  power  about  b.  c.  395,  and  under- 
took to  reduce  all  Thessaly  under  his  dominion.  In  b.  c.  375 
he  had  succeeded  in  conquering  all  the  cities  except  Phar- 
salus,  which  was  supported  by  Sparta.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  chosen  dictator  of  Thessaly,  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  wars  between  the  states  of  Greece,  and  would  prob- 
ably have  anticipated  the  career  of  Philip  of  Macedon  had 
he  not  been  assassinated,  b.  c.  370. 

Jas'per  [Gr.  Tao-jris],  a  mineral,  of  the  quartz  family,  oc- 
curring in  abundance  in  veins  and  large  masses,  imbedded 
in  rocks,  sometimes  as  a  rock  itself,  and  often  in  the  shape 
of  pebbles.  It  is  characterized  by  opacity  and  by  numer- 
ous colors — red.  yellow,  green,  white,  blue,  black,  or  brown — 
generally  arranged  in  stripes  and  spots,  ap])arently  due  to 
iron  oxides.  It  is  exceedingly  hard,  takes  a  fine  polish, 
and  is  in  request  for  ornamental  objects,  such  as  cameos, 
rings,  and  seals.  Among  the  varieties  are  E'jifptinn  ja/tpcr, 
yellow  mixed  with  brown  ;  rlhhim  jaaper,  so  called  from  the 
distinctness  of  the  stripes  ;  porcflaiu  jasper,  full  of  small 
holes  and  much  crackeil;  Liffliau  sttmr,  flinty  and  black, 
used  as  a  test  of  the  purity  of  the  alloys  of  gold ;  and  bloocl- 
slone  or  heliotrope,  deep-green  with  blood-red  spots.  The 
largest  mines  of  jasper  are  those  of  the  upper  Ural  in 
Siberia,  especially  the  Korgon  gorge,  where  this  stone  is  cut 
out  in  enormous  blocks.  Jasper  was  highly  prized  by  the 
ancients.  It  was  the  twelfth  stone  inserted  in  the  breast- 
plate of  the  Jewish  high  jiriest  (Ex.  xxviii.  20).  and  the 
first  of  the  twelve  used  in  the  foundation  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem :  it  was  also  the  material  of  the  wall  (Rev.  xxii.  18, 
19),  and  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Being  is  described  (Rev. 
iv.  3)  by  comparison  with  a  jasper.    (Smith,  IHct.  of  Bible.) 

Jasper,  county  of  N.  Central  Georgia.  Area,  365 
square  m'lles.     It  is  hilly,  but  fertile,  producing  cotton,  to- 


bacco, and  corn.     It  contains  iron,  gold,  and  other  mineral 

wealth.     Cap.  Monticello.     Pop.  10,439. 

Jasper,  county  of  S.  E.  Illinois.  Area,  484  sq.  m.  It 
is  a  level  and  very  fertile  region.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and 
tobacco  are  staple  products.     Cap.  Newton.     Pop.  11,234. 

Jasper,  county  of  N.  W.  Indiana.  Area,  550  square 
miles.  Its  surface  is  mostly  j)rairie,  and  a  part  is  marsh- 
land. Much  of  its  surface  affords  excellent  pasturage. 
Live-stock,  grain,  and  wool  are  largely  produced.  Cap. 
Rensselaer.     Pop.  6354. 

Jasper,county  of  Central  Iowa.  Area,  720  square  miles. 
It  is  largely  prairie-land,  is  very  fertile,  and  yields  abun- 
dance of  coal.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  butter  are  staple 
products,  (^arriages,  wagons,  and  harnesses  are  leading 
articles  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Des  Moines  Vallev  and  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pa- 
cific R.  Rs.     Cap."  Newton.     Pop.  22,116. 

Jasper,  county  of  S.  E.  Central  Mississippi.  Area, 
650  square  miles.  It  is  a  fertile  and  undulating  region. 
Cotton,  pork,  and  corn  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Paul- 
ding.    Pop.  10.884. 

Jasper,  county  of  S.  "W.  Missouri,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  Kansas.  Area,  GOO  square  miles.  It  is  diversified  and 
fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  staple  prod- 
ucts. It  is  traversed  by  the  Memphis  Carthage  and  North- 
western R.  R.     Cap.  Carthage.     Pop.  14,928. 

Jasper,  county  of  E.  Texas.  Area,  918  square  miles. 
It  is  heavily  timbered,  and  has  coal,  iron  ore,  petroleum, 
and  valuable  salt-wells.  The  soil  is  productive.  Cotton, 
corn,  tobacco,  pork,  rice,  and  lumber  are  produced,  the 
latter  very  extensively.  The  navigable  Neches  River  flows 
along  the  W.  border.     Cap.  Jasper.     Pop.  4218. 

Jasper,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Walker  co..  Ala.,  56  miles  N.  t^. 

of  Tuscaloosa,  in  a  fertile  and  healthful  region  abounding 

in  coal.     It  was  twice  burned  during  the  war;  has  a  good 

court-house,  jail,  church.  Masonic  hall,  and. a  high  school 

capable  of  accommodating  oOO  pupils.     It  has  (i  dry-goods 

and  4  grocery  stores,  etc.,  and  is  steadily  growing.    Six  miles 

i  N.  lies  the  new  city  of  S.  Lowell.     It  has  1  weekly  paper. 

i  Anthony  &  Son,  Eds.  '^  Mountain  Eagle." 

j       Jasper,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  688. 

Jasper,  tp,  of  Crittenden  co..  Ark.     Pop.  1416. 
I       Jasper,   post-v..  cap.  of  Newton  co..  Ark.,  70  miles 

N.  N.  W.  of  Little  Rock.     Pop.  72. 
I       Jasper,  post-v..  cap.  of  Hamilton  co.,  Fla.,  on  the  At- 
i  lantic  and  (tiilf  R.  R.,  100  miles  by  rail  from  Jacksonville 
and  from  Tallahassee.     Pop.  138. 

Jasper,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Pickens  co.,  Ga.,  30  miles  from 
I  Resaca,  on  the  Atlantic  and  AVestern  R.  R. 
i      Jasper,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  III.     Pop.  lOlG. 
!       Jasper,  post-v.,  cap    of  Dubois  co.,  Ind-.  on  the  Patoka 
River,  at   the  junction  of  the   Mt.  Vernon  and    Rockport 
divisions  of  the   Cincinnati   and   South-western   R.  R.,  in 
the  centre  of   an   important  block-coal   region.     It  has  2 
churches,  a  weekly  newspaper,  5  hotels.  3   lumber   and  2 
flour  mills,  manufactures  of  carriages,  agricultural   imple- 
ments, etc.     The  lumber,  coal,  and  tobacco  trade,  and  the 
manufactures  above   indicated,   are  the  leading  pursuits. 
Pop.  547.  Clkment  Doane,  Ed.  "  Courier.'' 

Jasper,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  la.     Pop.  438. 

Jasper,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  la.     Pop.  157. 

Jasper,  tp.  of  Midland  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  139. 

Jasper,  tp.  of  Camden  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  292. 

Jasper,  tp.  of  Dallas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  933. 

Jasper,  post-tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  758. 

Jasper,  tp.  of  Ozark  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  618. 

Jasper,  tp.  of  Ralls  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1394. 

Jasper,  tp.  of  Shannon  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  93. 

Jasper,  tp.  of  Taney  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  015. 

Jasper,  post-tp.  of  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  C  churches 
and  some  manufactures.     Pop.  1GS3. 

Jasper,  tp.  of  Fayette  co.,  0.     Pop.  1992. 

Jasper,  post-v.  of  Newton  tp.,  Pike  co.,  0.,  25  miles 
from  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio  Canal  and  the  Scioto  River. 
Pop.  ISl. 

Jasper,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Marion  co..  Tenn.,  the  N.  ter- 
minus of  the  Jasper  branch  of  the  Nashville  Chattanooga 
and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  in  the  fertile  Sequatchie  Valley,  which 
is  well  watered,  finely  timbered,  and  abounds  in  water- 
power,  coal,  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  sandstone.  The  town 
has  2  weekly  newspapers,  3  churches,  good  schools,  stores, 
etc.     Pop.  375.  A.  L.  Griffith,  En.  "  Union." 

Jasper,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jasper  co.,  Tex.,  on  a  creek 
near  the  Xeches  River,  has  2  churches.  3  day  and  2  Sunday 
schools,  3  weekly  newspapers,  and  3  hotels,  and  is  an  ira- 
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portant  business-centre  for  South-tiftstern  Texas.  Agricul- 
ture and  mercantile  business  are  the  chief  pursuits.  It  has 
yearly  county  fairs.     T.  J.  (.'aukaway,  Ed.  "  Xkwskov." 

Jasper  (William),  b.  in  South  Carolina  about  1760; 
enlisted  in  the  2<1  South  Carolina  regiment  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution;  became  a  ser;;eant.  and  dis- 
tin^iii,>;hed  himself  in  the  attack  upon  Fort  .Moultrie  by  a 
British  fleet,  June  28,  1770,  by  leaping  tlirough  an  em- 
brasure under  a  galling  canuonade  lo  recover  the  thig  of 
tlie  State,  just  shot  off.  In  reco;;nition  of  this  act  of  heroism 
(iov.  Uutledge  gave  Sergeant  Jat:i)Cr  his  own  sword,  offered 
him  a  commission  as  lieutenant,  which  he  declined,  and 
einplnycd  him  thereafter  up(m  outpost  and  picket  duty,  in 
which  he  frequently  distinguished  himself  by  deeds  of 
eccentric  daring.  In  the  assault  upon  Savannali  (Oct.  9, 
1779)  Sergeant  Jasper  accompanied  D'Estaing  and  Lincoln 
in  their  attack  upon  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt,  and  was 
killed  while  attempting  to  fasten  to  the  parapet  tlie  colors  of 
his  regiment,  presented  by  Mrs.  Ellinft.  A  square  in  the 
city  of  Savannah  and  a  county  in  Georgia  bear  his  name. 

Jasper  Four-Corners  (P.  o.  Jasi-kr),  a  v. of  Jasper 
tp.,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.  It  has  3  churches  and  manufac- 
tures of  lumber.     Pop.  200. 

Jas'sy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  which  since  IRGl  forms 
a  part  of  lluuinauia,  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Pruth. 
It  is  a  large  but  poorly  built  and  dirty  city,  in  which  fino 
ecclesiastical  buildings  and  splendid  palaces  belonging  to 
the  nobility  alternate  with  the  miserable  huts  of  the  Jews 
and  the  lower  population.  It  has  important  trade  in  grain. 
Pop.  90,000. 

Jasz-Bcreny',  town  of  Western  Hungary,  in  the  dis- 
trict lit'  Ja/.ygia,  on  both  siflcs  of  the  Zagyva.  It  has  a 
consideraldo  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  wine.  In  the  middle 
of  the  city  stands  a  monument  said  to  indicate  the  tomb  of 
Atiila.     Pop.  17,J34. 

Ja'tiva,  or  San  Feli'pe  de  Ja'tiva,  the  ancient 
S'tfil/iH,  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  c»f  Valencia.  It  is 
a  handsome  and  well-built  town,  with  several  monuments 
from  the  times  of  the  Moors.     Pop.  15,G.'J1. 

Jats,  or  Jauts,  a  singular  race  inhabiting  North-west- 
ern India  between  the  Indus  and  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Oanges,  variously  considered  by  ethnologists  as  descend- 
ants of  Geta?,  Dacians,  Iluns,  Avars,  or  other  ancient  races. 
They  have  also  been  treated  as  the  ancestors  of  the  gypsies. 
The  Jats  are  tall,  well-formed  men,  addicted  to  war,  but 
good  agriculturists,  and  are  divided  in  religion  .between 
Mohammedanism,  Brahnianism,  and  the  Sikh  doctrines. 

Jaubcrt'  (CnnvALiKu  Pikrre  Ami:dle),  b.  at  Aix,  in 
Provence,  Southern  France,  Juno3, 1779;  studied  Oriental 
languages  under  Sylvestro  do  Sacy,  and  at  the  ago  of  nine- 
teen accompanied  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt  as  in- 
terpreter, in  wiiieh  capacity  he  rendered  great  services  to 
and  gained  the  friendship  of  Naiiolcon.  Employed  in  vari- 
ous ofiieial  posts  in  the  East,  Jaubert  was  sent  to  Persia  in 
IHOf).  was  imprisoned  several  months  by  the  pasha  of  Ba- 
jazid,  and  became  in  1815  rhayijf  d'nffaireH  at  Constanti- 
nople. In  ISIS,  Jaubert  travelled  to  India  with  tho  object 
of  bringing  to  France  a  !ierd  of  Cashmere  or  Thilictan  gnats, 
of  which  ho  succeeded  in  introducing  -100,  Aft<r  this  ho 
became  a  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  College  of 
France,  member  of  tho  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  18;i0. 
peer  of  France  and  councillor  of  state  in  IH-U.  .laubcrt 
published  his  travels  in  Armenia  and  Persia  (1821),  a 
Turkish  grammar  (IS2.'J),  a  Berber  grammar  and  diction- 
ary ( ISU),  and  a  French  translation  of  the  famous  Arabian 
geographer  Edrisi  (2  vols.,  1836-40).  D.  at  Paris  Jan.  28, 
lSt7. 

Jau'er,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  on 
the  Neissc.  It  has  large  manufactures  of  linen  and  glovcti, 
antl  carries  on  a  very  active  trade  in  corn.     Pop.  7S87. 

Jau'Ja,  town  of  Peru,  department  of  Junin,  1  OH  miles  N.E. 
fruni  Lima.  It  is  Iieautifully  situated  on  one  of  the  streams 
tril)utary  to  the  Apurimac,  was  the  firsc  capital  of  Peru 
under  the  viceroynlty  until  IO.'J.'j,  and  its  name  has  become 
a  synonym  in  Spanisli  America  for  "Arcadia"  or"  Utopia." 
Pop.  about  IJ.OOO. 

Jaun''dire.  This  is  a  greenish -yellow  color  of  tho  skin 
which  is  prndueed  by  (lie  presence  of  the  eoloring-matter 
of  the  bite  in  tho  blo4id.  It  is  not  a  cpecitle  disease,  as  is 
generally  supposed  by  tho  laity,  but  a  symptom  which, 
taken  in  connection  with  other  symptoms,  pfdnts  to  the 
affection  which  gives  rise  lo  it.  We  might  ns  well  speak  of 
vomiting,  heailaehe,  etc.  as  diseases  :  they  are  not,  but 
merely  prominent  symptoms  of  many  vnried  morbid  pro- 
cesses. If  Jaundice  occurs  in  any  great  abundance,  or  |per- 
sists  for  a  length  of  time,  we  find  all  the  secretions  tinged 
with  tho  bile,  (he  urine  becomes  saffron-colored,  and  the 
stools,  being  tlcprived  of  their  coloring-matter,  are  whitish. 
AVe  may  have  jaundice  produced  in  two  ways — either  from 


suppression  or  retention  of  bile:  the  former  is  duo  to  some 
disease  of  the  liver  which  incapacitates  it  for  performing 
its  function:  therefore  the  bile,  which  in  the  healthy  state 
of  the  organ  is  constantly  l»eing  liltered  from  the  blood, 
accumulates  in  it.  Jaundice  from  retention  uf  bile  is  [iro- 
dueed  in  this  way  :  The  bile,  having  been  already  formed. 
is  prevented  from  making  its  way  into  the  intestines  by 
some  obstruction  in  the  bile-ilucts  ;  it  is  therefore  reabsorbed, 
and  again  makes  its  appearance  in  the  blood.  The  ob- 
struction to  the  ducts  may  be  either  external  or  internal. 
Externally,  we  may  have  tumors  of  various  kinds  pressing 
on  the  ducts,  as  cancer  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach, 
of  tho  duodenum  or  the  end  ol  thepancrcas,  or  a  colon  im- 
pacted with  fajees.  Internally  the  gall-duct  may  be  plugged 
up  by  mucus,  or,  what  is  far  more  common,  by  a  biliary 
calculus  passing  through  it;  this  is  accompanied  by  a  great 
deal  of  pain  :  indeed,  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  severe  pain 
that  could  be  felt.  Some  idea  of  it  may  be  had  from  a 
knowledgo  of  the  fact  that  the  ctintnon  bile-duct  is  very 
seldom  larger  than  a  goosc-quill,  and  the  stones  which  jiass 
through  it  arc  seldom  smaller  in  diameter — sometimes  at- 
taining the  si/e  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  Accompanying  the 
jaundice  and  pain  in  these  eases  we  have  nausea,  vomiting, 
hiccough,  flatulence,  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  in- 
tensity of  the  pain  the  patient  is  exhausted  and  drowsy. 
There  is  generally  much  more  pain  felt  by  the  passage  of 
a  calculus  for  the  first  time  than  subsequently,  as  the  ducts 
are  generally  left  distcndcil  for  its  successors.  Besides  the 
above  forms  of  jaundice  there  is  also  a  malignant  form, 
which  is  analogous  to  typhoid,  yellow,  or  remittent  fever. 
and  is  marked  by  typhoid  symptoms  from  the  beginning  of 
the  attack,  and  is  accompanied  by  hsemorrhages  from  the 
mucous  membranes  and  skin.  It  almost  always  ends  fatally. 
In  jaundice  from  suppression  the  urine  only  contains  those 
ingredients  of  the  bile  which  pre-exist  in  the  blood — viz. 
the  bile  eoloring-matter  and  cholesterine :  in  that  from  re- 
tention wo  also  liave  the  bile-salts  which  have  been  formed 
in  tho  liver,  and  afterwards  absctrbcd  and  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys.  To  determine  the  former,  nitric  acid  is  generally 
added;  it  produces  a  bright  grass-green  color  with  the 
coloring-matter  of  the  bile.  The  bile-salts,  however,  can 
only  be  detected  by  Pettenknfer's  test,  which  is  as  follows  : 
To  tho  suspected  liquid  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
cane-sugar,  and  then  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  sulphuric  acid  : 
at  first  a  red  color  will  be  produced,  which  will  afterwards 
change  to  a  lake,  ancl  then  to  a  deep  jiurple. 

Tho  technical  name  of  jaundice  is  ictcrtti,  from  the  Greek 
name  of  the  golden  thrush,  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
when  seen  by  a  jaundiced  person  would  die  and  the  patient 
recover.  Now,  however,  we  treat  the  affection  more  scien- 
tifically, looking  to  its  origin.  Where  it  is  due  to  suppres- 
sion little  can  be  done  excejit  in  cases  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  (ho  liver,  but  in  those  cases  due  to  obstruction  there 
is  more  success  with  it.  The  indications  arc  to  improve  the 
patient's  general  condition  i>y  a  projicr  and  nutritious  diet. 
Fats  of  all  kinds  should  be  avoided,  as  they  cannot  be  di- 
gested without  tho  assistance  of  tho  bile.  Next,  we  should 
attend  to  the  constijiation  from  which  these  patients  almost 
invariably  suffer;  for  this  rhubarb,  senna,  and  aloes  arc  the 
favorites.  0|)ium  should  be  given  to  relieve  the  intense 
pain.  After  tho  removal  of  the  obstruction  we  may  hasten 
the  disappearance  of  tho  jauntlice,  and  the  annoying  itch- 
ing which  accompanies  it,  by  steam  and  alkaline  baths. 
EnwARn  J.  Bi;KMiM;nA>f. 

Ja'va,  an  island  in  tho  Malay  Arehipelago.  the  third 
largest  of  the  Sunda  group,  belonging  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  bounded  N.  by  the  Sea  of  Java.  E.  by  the  Strait  of 
Bali,  S,  by  tho  Indian  Ocean,  and  W.  by  the  Strait  of 
Sunda,  which  separates  it  from  the  islaml  of  Sunmtra. 
Area.  19,730  square  miles.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  lie  some  tracts  of  low,  level  land,  mostly  consisting 
of  mangrove-swamps,  and  jiresenting  a  coast  unsafe  for 
navigation,  and  containing  very  few  landlocked  harbors, 
such  as  those  of  Batavia  and  Surabaya,  though  affording 
several  good  roadsteads,  where  shij»s  nniy  anchor  with 
safely,  as  the  waters  of  the  ilava  Sea  arc  calm,  hnrricanes 
unknown,  and  storms  rare  except  at  the  change  of  tho 
monsoons.  Otherwise,  the  wlude  island  is  mountainous, 
traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  .several  ranges  of  mountains, 
of  which  the  stmthernmost  forms  a  rough  an<l  broken  coast- 
line,   washed  by  a   heavy    surf.     The   highest  points    arc 
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2:>0  feet,  and  Slamat.  11.320  feet.    These  ranges 


are  in  geological  respects  of  volcanic  fornintion :  active 
volcanoes  and  viident  eruptions  nre  of  frequent  occurrence, 
especially  in  the  south-eastern  districts.  Here  the  volcano 
I'apan  day  ling  covered  in  one  night  in  1772  an  area  of  7  miles 
radius  with  a  layer  of  iishesJ'itt  feet  thick;  and  in  IS22,  Gttl- 
unggong  caused  Htill  greater  di'strnct  ion  by  n  single  or  tip  tioD  ; 
20,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  killed.  The  intiunlains 
nre  generally  clad  to  their  very  tops  \Tilh  splendid  forests, 
and  enclose  beautiful,  execetiingly  fertile,  and  well-wiitercd 
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valk'.ys,  numerous  rivers  flowing  down  to  the  sea  from  both 
sides]  generally  rapid  and  shallow,  but  sometimes  navigable  ; 
as,  for  insrance,  the  Solo.  Kediri,  and  Tjimanoek.  Although 
gold-dust  is  found  iu  several  rivers  and  coal  and  rock-salt 
in  some  mountain-tracts,  and  although  mineral  springs  of 
diflercnt  kinds  abound  all  over  the  island,  yet  the  Javanese 
mountains  are  devoid  of  minerals  suitable  for  mining.  The 
volcanoes,  however,  arc  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  sul- 
phur and  sulphurous  gases  they  discharge.  In  a  lake  near 
the  crater  of  Taschem,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  island,  the 
water  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuric  acid  that 
fish  cannot  live  in  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream 
which  issues  from  it;  and  near  Batar,  in  the  Vale  of  Poi- 
son, the  exhalations  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are  so  strong 
that  birds  drop  duwn  from  the  air.  killed  by  them,  and  the 
ground  is  strewed  with  carcasses  of  animals  which  entered 
the  vale  unaware  of  the  danger.  The  climate  of  Java  is 
unhealthy  in  the  northern  marshes,  but  at  a  little  elevation 
it  is  not  only  healthful,  but  agreeable.  The  wet  season,  with 
its  westerly  winds,  lasts  from  October  to  JIarch,  but  even 
during  this  time  dry  periods  with  fair  weather  occur.  At 
the  equinoxes  the  weather  is  generally  very  changeable, 
with  heavy  gusts  of  wind  and  thunderstorms.  But  the 
temperature  is  remarkably  equable;  in  the  lowlands  the 
thermometer  seldom  rises  above  90°  or  falls  boluw  70°. 
Vegetable  life  is  developed  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Rice 
is  the  principal  cereal,  and  in  places  where  irrigation  can 
be  effected  it  is  raised  in  two  crops  annually.  Coffee  is  the 
staple  product  of  the  country,  and  is  cultivated  under  the 
supervision  of  the  government  in  plantations  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  200U  feet.  Sugar  and  spices  of  superior  quality 
are  rais-d  without  difficulty.  In  1S72  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  coffi-G  was  :iS.524.000  florins;  of  sugar,  43,893.000 
florins  ;  and  of  spices  1.029.000  florins.  Cotton  is  also  grown, 
from  which  a  coarse  fabric  is  made.  The  largest  part 
of  the  island  is  covered  with  vast  forests  of  the  most  val- 
uable trees— the  fig  tree,  the  dammar  pine,  and,  first  among 
all.  the  teak  tree,  which  yields  the  best  timber  known. 
Equally  abundant  is  animal  life.  Buffaloes  are  generally 
used  in  agricultural  labor,  and  are  more  numerous  than 
oxen  and  horse?.  The  wild  ox  and  two  kinds  of  wild  hogs 
are  common  ;  also  the  royal  tiger,  the  one-horned  rhino- 
ceros, numerous  kinds  of  apes,  immense  bats  five  feet 
across  the  wings,  the  peacock,  and  a  great  variety  of  fish. 
The  inhabitants  number  17,298,200,  of  whom  28,926  are 
Europeans.  185, 7a8  Chinese.  22,032  Arabs,  and  the  rest 
natives;  the  island  is  thus  cue  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated countries  in  the  world.  The  natives  belong  to  the 
Malayan  race,  but  in  capacity  for  civilization  they  surpass 
all  other  branches  of  this  family.  They  are  small,  yellow, 
and  not  very  energetic,  but  patient,  cheerful,  and  endowed 
with  fine  sensibilities.  They  are  good  agriculturists,  prob- 
ably surpassing  all  other  Asiatic  peoples  in  this  branch  of 
industry.  They  are  also  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  dif- 
ferent articles  of  metal,  such  as  their  national  weapons  and 
their  national  musicalinstruments.being  very  fond  of  music. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  they  embraced  Mohammedanism; 
before  that  time  Booddhism  was  their  religion,  and  many 
Booddhist  temples  are  found  in  the  island,  as.  for  instance, 
the  Bono  BrnnoR  (which  see).  In  1511  the  Portuguese  first 
visited  Java,  and  in  1595  the  Dutch  made  the  first  settle- 
ments here.  In  1677  the  whole  island  became  a  Dutch 
colony.  ,Tnd  since  18.30  it  has  been  governed  as  a  province 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  At  the  head  of  the 
government  is  a  governor-general,  residing  at  Batavia  and 
ruling  all  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the  East  Indies.  The 
island  is  divided  into  24  residencies,  two  of  which,  how- 
ever, Jokjokerta  and  Surakerta,  have  been  allowed  to  retain 
their  native  princes,  though  under  Dutch  supremacy.  The 
revenues  of  tins  islandbringannually  a  surplus  of  $5,000,000 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Netherlands.  The  language 
spoken  in  the  largest  part  of  Java  and  on  some  adjacent 
islands  (the  Javanese)  belongs  to  the  Malayo-Polynesian 
group  of  languages,  but  it  is  distinguished  from  the  Malay 
proper  and  from  the  Sundese.  spoken  in  the  western  part 
of  the  island.  It  consists  of  20  consonant  and  G  vowel 
sounds,  of  which  latter  the  o  is  predominant.  Its  numer- 
ous foreign  elements,  Arabic.  Sanskrit,  and  others,  are  very 
freely  modified.  Its  development  is  rich,  but  one-sided. 
It  possesses  numerous  and  fine  distinctions  for  real  objects, 
processes,  and  phenomena,  hut  it  has  no  significations  for 
general  or  altstract  ideas.  It  has  different  sets  of  words, 
forms,  and  phrases  when  used  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior, 
or  by  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  hut  it  has  no  difference  of 
tone  in  prose  and  in  poetry.  The  literature  consists  of 
chronicles,  religious  works,  and  remodellings  of  Hindoo 
poetical  creations,  but  it  belongs  mostly  to  a  much  earlier 
period,  and  can  be  traced  back  to  the  first  centuries  of  our 
era.  (See  W.  von  Humboldt,  Ucber  die  Kawifprachc,  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  History  of  Java,  and  R.  Wallace,  The 
Malax/  Archipelago.)  CLEMENS  Petersen. 


Java,  post-tp.  of  Wyoming  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  5  churches, 
some  mills,  and  quarries  of  fine  buiiding-stone.    Pop.  1950. 

Jav'elin  [Pr.  Jave/ine],  a  short,  heavy  spear  used  for 
throwing  with  the  liand  at  an  enemy.  The  Roman  pihnu 
was  essentially  a  javelin,  and  was  the  most  formidable  of- 
fensive weapon  of  those  times. 

Jaw'orow,  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  on  the  Kra- 
howska.  has  large  paper-mills,  valuable  fisheries,  and  in 
the  vicinity  some  mineral  springs  which  are  much  resorted 
to  for  their  medicinal  powers.     Pop.  7209. 

Jaxar'tes,  or  Sir  L>arya,  a  river  of  Toorkistan.  ri?cs 
in  the  Thian  Shan  Mountains,  flows  through  the  valley  of 
Khokan  and  the  Khirgheez  dominions,  and  divides  at 
Otrar  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  northern  and  largest, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Toorkistan,  falls 
into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  while  the  southern  loses  itself  in  some 
small  lakes  in  the  steppes. 

Jay,  a  name  given  to  many  birds  of  the  family  Corvidae, 
sub-family  GarruUnie.  The  typical  species  is  the  Garrulna 
t/hnif/ai-iii8,  or  common  jay  of  Europe.  The  blue  jay  of 
the  Eastern  U.  S.  (Cijanura  cristatn)  is  a  beautiful  bird, 
whose  harsh  screaming  voice  is  well  known.  The  U.  S. 
have  many  species  representing  the  genera  Oi/mnocitta, 
Ci/aiiocitta,  S^aiitJncra,  Perisovens,  Psilorrhinus,  etc.  Many 
of  them  are  very  beautiful  birds. 

Jay,  county  in  E.  Indiana,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Ohio. 
Area,  370  square  miles.  The  surface  is  somewhat  varied, 
the  soil  productive,  but  in  part  rather  heavy.  Cattle,  grain, 
wool,  and  maple-sugar  are  leading  products.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Cincinnati  Richmond  and  Fort  Wayne  R.  R.  Cap. 
Portland.     Pop.  15,000. 

Jay,  post-tp.  of  Franklin  co..  Me.,  on  the  Androscoggin 
R.  R.,  15  miles  N.  of  Auburn.  It  has  4  churches,  2  free 
libraries,  and  some  manufactures.     Pop.  1490. 

Jay,  post-tp.  of  Essex  CO..  N.  Y.,  in  the  Adirondack 
region.  It  has  many  lofty  mountains,  large  beds  of  iron 
ore  and  small  ones  of  graphite.  Iron,  nails,  and  lumber 
are  extensively  manufactured.     Pop.  2490. 

Jay,  tp.  of  Elk  CO.,  Pa.     Pop.  534. 

Jay,  post-tp.  of  Orleans  co.,  Vt.,  on  the  Canada  line.  55 
miles  N.  of  Montpelier.  It  has  3  churches  and  manufac- 
tures of  lumber,  leather,  etc.     Pop.  553. 

Jay  (John),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  City  Dec.  12,  1745, 
of  Huguenot  stock:  graduated  at  King's  (now  Columbia) 
College  in  1764;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1768 ;  became 
law-partner  with  Robert  R.  Livingston,  and  married  (1774) 
a  daughter  of  William  Livingston.  In  the  agitations  caused 
by  the  successive  encroachments  of  the  British  cabinet  upon 
American  liberty.  Jay  first  became  conspicuous  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  *' committee  of  correspondence"  appointed  I\Iay 
16,  1774,  by  the  citizens  of  New  York  to  represent  their 
views  upon  the  questions  growing  out  of  the  Boston  Port 
bill ;  was  the  supposed  author  of  the  suggestion  emanating 
from  that  committee  for  the  convocation  of  a  Continental 
Congress ;  was  elected  a  member  of  that  body,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  its  proceedings.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  address  to  thepeopleof  Great  Britain  adopted  by  the  first 
Congress  (Oct.,  1774),  and  of  that  to  the  people  of  Canada 
adopted  by  the  second  Congress  (  May,  1775) ;  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  correspondence  "  with  Euroj)ean  friends 
of  American  liberty,"  in  which  capacity  ho  became  the  chan- 
nel of  secret  negotiations  with  France;  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  the  2d  regiment  raised  in  New  York  City,  and  in 
Apr..  1776.  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  New  York,  retiring  from  the  Continental  Congress  in 
order  to  lend  his  counsels  to  his  native  State  in  that  crit- 
ical juncture.  Jay  was  the  leading  member  of  the  New 
York  Congress;  was  author  of  its  chief  public  documents, 
including  the  constitution  of  1777:  and  on  its  dissolution 
was  appointed  chief-justice,  which  office  was  confirmed  to 
him  by  the  new  State  legislature.  In  1778  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  became  president  of 
that  body  (Dee.  10).  and  was  appointed  in  the  following 
year  minister  to  Spain,  where  he  arrived  in  1780.  He  re- 
mained at  Madrid  two  years,  obtaining  from  the  Spanish 
government  some  material  and  moral  aid  for  American  in- 
dependence; was  a  colleague  with  Franklin  and  Adams  in 
the  commission  which  negotiated  peace  with  Great  Britain 
(Nov.  30,  1782),  and  on  returning  to  America  in  1784  was 
chosen  by  Congress  secretary  for  foreign  affairs — a  post 
which  he  held  for  five  years,  until  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  government  under  the  Constitution  (1789).  J.iy 
was  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Ffffernlinf  in  defence  of  the 
Constitution,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  New  York  State 
convention,  which,  after  much  opposition,  gave  its  adhesion 
to  the  Constitution  (1788),  and  was  appointed  by  Wash- 
ington (1789)  the  first  chief-justice  of  the  U.  S.  "in  1792 
he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Federalists  for  governor  of 
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New  York;  was  sent  as  minister  to  England  in  1794,  and 

Pijjned  (Xor.  19)  llio  instrument  known  us  "  JavV  treaty. 
By  its  provisions  tlio  eastern  boundary  of  Maine  was  .leter- 
niiucJ.  American  citizens  recovered  above  $10,000,000  for 
illegal  captures  by  British  cruisers,  and  the  western  posts 
held  by  British  garrisons  were  surrendered  ;  but  in  con- 
se(lucnoe  of  the  exclusion  of  American  vessels  from  Can- 
adian ports,  the  restriction  placed  upon  the  West  India 
trade,  and  the  regulations  upon  neutrality  as  between  Eng- 
lish and  French  privateers,  an  unprecedented  agitation 
ensued,  and  the  treaty  was  violently  denounced,  hut  was 
ratified  by  Washington,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Aug,  14,  179.'>.  During  his  absence  in  England, 
.lay  was  elected  governor  of  Xew  York— an  office  which 
he" held  for  six  years— and  in  isiil  withdrew  from  pub- 
lic life,  declining  a  second  appointment  as  chief-justice 
of  the  V.  S.  Supreme  Court,  for  which  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  I'res.  Adams  and  confirmed  by  the  Pcnate,  For 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  extended  over  more  than  a 
(luarterof  the  present  century.  Jay  resided  upon  his  an- 
cestral estate  at  Bedford,  Westchester  co.,  holding  aloof 
from  political  contests,  but  taking  a  lively  interest  in  re- 
li'ious  and  philanthropic  movements.  As  early  as  1  r  Sj  ho 
had  been  president  of  a  society  in  Xew  York  for  promoting 
the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  it  was  under  his  auspices 
that  slavery  was  abolished  iu  Xew  York  in  1799.  IIo  was 
a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  widely  re- 
nowned for  strict  moral  purity,  a  vigorous  and  logical  in- 
t.-ilect,  a  lofty  sense  of  justice  and  humanity,  disinterested 
alriotism,  andunvicl.ling  integrity.    I),  at  Bedford,  N.Y 


.May  17,  IS29, 
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(See  his  ii/erby  his  son,  William  Jay, 
Porter  C.  Bliss. 
Jay  (JonN),  a  son  of  William  Jay,  b.  iu  Xew  York  City 
June  2:i,  1S17;  graduated  iu  1S:)0  at  Columbia  College; 
became  a  lawyer  in  IS.'JO.  IIo  is  a  prominent  member  oi 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Union  League,  and 
various  historical  and  other  learned  societies.  Author  of 
many  anti-slaverv,  legal,  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  other 
pamphlets  and  reports.  In  1  S«9  ho  was  appointed  U.  S. 
minister  to  Austria.     Returned  in  1S75. 

Jay  (Wii.mam),  b.  at  Tisbury,  England,  May  8,  1769. 
With  slight  previous  education  he  commenced  preaching 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  before  attainiug  his  majority 
iiad  delivered  more  than  1000  sermons.  When  twenty- 
two  years  old  he  became  minister  of  Argyle  chapel,  Bath, 
and  'held  that  position  sixty-one  years,  until  the  year  of 
his  death.  Mr.  Jay  was  a  wonderfully  eloquent  pulpit- 
.irator.  His  viduuiinous  writings  have  been  collceteil  in 
12  vols.  (Bath,  1SI2-11),  and  reprinted  in  America  in  .1 
vols.  (Jf  these,  the  Monihuj  iiml  Erriihiij  Eicrchet  have 
enjoyed  a  wide  popularity.  He  loft  an  Auiohlwjruphi, 
published  since  his  death,  which  iieeurred  at  Bath  Deo.  27, 
ISJIi.  (See  Wilson's  Mtmoir  nf  J,ii/,  1S34.) 

Jay  (Wii.i.HM),  iAj.V).,  a  son  of  John  Jay  (1745-1829), 
b.  in  Xew  York  City  Juno  Iti,  17S9;  graduated  at  Yale 
in  IS07,  and  studied  law,  which  ho  never  actively  practised, 
lie  was  prominent  in  the  temperance,  anti-slavery,  peace, 
aurl  Bible  societies  ;  became  in  Isl.S  a  judge  of  the  common 
•■leas,  and  was  1S20-12  first  judge  of  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y., 

He 


liut  lost  the  place  because  of  his  anti-slavery  views.  He 
published  a  life  nf  John  Jny  (2  vols.,  18.3:!),  -la  Inijuinj 
i„lo  the  UI«ii«<-liT  of  the  Amrrican  Colonizniion  anil  Anti- 
,l„n-nl  Sorleli'-l  (IS.'.J).  a  View  of  Iho  Anion  of  the  /•>;/- 
,r,tl  UovernmnI  In  11,  half  of  Slovenj  ( 1  s:iS),  a  lUvUw  ../  the 
(■■«„«<•«,    cte.of'th,-.    ilrrlrnn    Wor   (ISIO),     War   ami   Praec 

(1848),  and  numercms  minor  publications.  D.  at  Bedford, 
X.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  ISjS. 

JnynP,  an  unorganized  county  of  Dakota. 

Jayiifs'ville,  post-v.  of  Bremer  co.,  la.,  oa  the  Cedar 
Falls  and  Minnesota  R.  R. 

Jcallrcson  (.Ioiin  Coiinv),  b.  at  Fralingham,  f5ufl'olk, 
England,  in  18:il  ;  graduated  at  Oxford;  entered  Lincoln's 
Inn  in  1852  as  a  law-student,  and  was  adniitleil  to  the  bar 
in  1859.  Besidis  a  number  of  novels,  he  wrote  A  ll'iol; 
ohoiii   Hort,.rH  (ISliO).  .1   /(..r./,-  n(.oii(  iowycrj  (1800),  and 

A   llool.-  nhont  Ihr  I'lcr,,,!  (  IS70). 

Joannprctt',  post-v.  of  Iberia  parish.  La.,  on  the 
Buyiiu  Teilic,  12  miles  from  Xew  Ibena. 

JcHliliiii'  (PiKnRF.).  b.  at  Aulun,  Franco,  in  1540  ;  stud- 
ied law  under  Cujas;  was  counsellor  under  Charles  IX.  and 
lliiiiy  III.,  president  of  the  PiM-liament  of  Burgundy  in 
l.-.T'.l.and  of  that  of  Paris  under  Henry  IV.;  was  llie  negii- 
lialor  of  the  treaty  of  liloO,  which  assured  tho  independ- 
ence of  Holland.    'D.  in  l(i22. 

Joanron'  (  Piiii.iitk  Aiuistk),  b.  nt  Boulogne  May  10, 
I  SOD;  studied  painting  almost  without  any  guidance;  ob- 
tained ft  medal  in  18:i:i;  attracted  great  ntlenlion  by  Ins 
half-touching,  half-humorous  genre  pictures  of  low   lile; 


and  was  made  director  of  the  national  museums  in  1848. 
Thou''h  he  held  this  office  ouly  one  year,  ho  made  great 
improvements  iu  the  arrangements  of  the  museum  ot  tho 
Louvre.  Of  his  later  works  is  The  Abandoned  Port  oj 
AmUclruae,  DOW  in  the  Luxembourg.    D.  Apr.  2.3,  1877. 

Jeans'ville,  post-v.  of  Hazel  tp.,  Luzerne  co..  Pa.,  on 
tho  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.     Has  mines  of  anthraeito  coal. 

Jebair,or  Jubcil,tlio  modern  name  of  Gcbol  or  Bi/b- 
ton,  one  of  tho  most  ancient  cities  of  Phcenicia,  noted  in  my- 
tholo"y  for  the  birth  of  Adonis,  and  in  biblical  history  for 
havin'''  furnished  the  artificers  ((iiblites)  of  Solomon's  tem- 
ple. Tiebal  is  thought  to  havo  been  the  metropolis  of  the 
Phcenicians  before  the  rise  of  .'^idon.to  have  taken  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  earliest  operations  of  shipbuilding, 
navigation,  and  colonization,  having  founded  commcrci:il 
and  mining  settlements  throughout  the  yEgeau  Islands  and 
tho  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  also  to  have  introduced  into 
Greece  a  knowledge  of  tho  alphabet.  The  Greek  name 
[iMou  is  derived  from  tho  Egyptian  word  for  papyrus,  and 
perhaps  alludes  to  tho  earliest  cultivation  of  writing.  The 
Eiypti^n  myths  of  Isis,  O.siris.  and  Typhon  were  partially 
of'Phoeniciau  origin,  and  some  of  tho  incidents  are  located 
at  Byblos.  Jcbail  is  now  a  small  village  of  000  inhabit- 
auts,"on  tho  sea-coast  20  miles  X,  of  Bcyroot ;  it  contains 
a  castle  which  w.as  noted  in  tho  annals  of  the  Crusades. 

Jebb  (John),  b.  at  Drogheda,  Ireland,  Sept.  27,  1775; 
studied  at  Dublin  University  ;  entered  the  Church  of  Eng- 
liud,  and  became  bishop  of  Limerick  in  1S23.  Residing 
in  ft  district  chiefly  inhabited  by  Catholics.  Bishop  Jebb 
was  noted  for  his  liberal  spirit  towards  them  and  his  main- 
tenance of  their  rights.  Ho  wrote  several  works  on  doc 
trinal  theology,  but  is  now  remembered  cliietly  by  his  Sa- 
cred Litcratitrr  (1820),  in  which  he  combated  some  of  the 
views  of  Dr,  Lowth  about  Hebrew  poetry,  ami  clneidateil 
many  obscure  or  diflicuU  biblical  topics.  D.  at  Limerick 
Dec.  7,  1833. 

Jebb  (Sir  Joshua),  R.  E.,  K.  C.  B.,b.  in  England  about 
1793 :  entered  tho  British  army  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
brought  into  public  notice  when  serving  with  his  regiment 
in  Australia  through  being  employed  to  sujierintend  some 
of  Captain  McConochic's  celebrated  experiments  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  conditicm  of  convicts, by  otTering  them 
a  shortening  of  their  terms  of  sentence  as  a  preniium  upon 
good  behavior.  Jebb  was  so  reliable  and  efficient  in  the 
execution  of  this  delicate  commission  that  he  was  rec|uested 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  construction  and  management  of 
convict  prisons  which  might  obviate  the  practical  difficul- 
ties encountered  under  the  then  existing  system.  In  1S40 
the  Pentonvillc  jirison  was  built  according  to  the  |dans  of 
Col.  Jebb,  thus  inaugurating  in  England  the  ^olilar;/  or 
gepnrate  system  of  imprisonment.  As  inspector-general  of 
prisons,  enjoying  the  rank  of  major-general  ami  the  honor 
of  knighthoo'd.  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  devoted  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  devising  iinprovements  in  penal  law  and  prison 
discipline,  and  d.  in  London  June  20,  1803. 

Jebb  (SAMt:Ki.),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Nottingham,  England,  in 
1090;  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  practised  medicine  at 
Stratford.  Ho  published  an  edition  of  Justin  Martyr 
(1719),  a  Latin  collection  of  writings  on  Mary,  nueen  of 
Scots  (17251.  edited  lhoO/)ii«  .I/>i/in  of  Roger  Bacon  (1727), 
and  founded  the  lllldioihrra  llilrarla  (1722-24),  a  learned 
magazine  to  which  mauy  eminent  classical  scholars  con- 
tributed.    II.  in  1772. 

Jptrbiircli,  town  of  Scotland,  in  Roxburghshire,  on 
tho  Jed,  contains  some  very  interesting  ruins  of  a  inagnili- 
cent  abbey  erected  in  the  twelflh  century  and  destroyed  in 
tho  sixteenth,  and  of  a  easlle  which  was  ouco  the  residence 
of  the  Scottish  kings.  Pop.  about  -1000. 
Jcddo.     See  Yk»o. 

Jed'do,  tp.  of  Knox  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1134. 
Jeddo,  post-v.  of  Orleans  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  124. 
Jeddo,  posl-v.  of   Foster  tp.,  Luzerne  co..   Pa.,  on  a 
branch  of  tho  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.     It  has  splendid  beds 
of  anthraeito  coal. 


Jerfers  (Wii.mam  N.).  U.  S.  N.,  b.  in  New  Jersey  Oct. 

1824;  entered  the  navv  as  a  midshipman  Sept.  25,  1840; 
became  a  passed  midshipman  iu  1810,  a  lieutenant  in  1855, 
a  lientenanl-eonimander  in  18li2,  a  commander  lu  18ft;i,  a 
captain  in  IHVO;  served  on  the  K.  coast  of  .Mexico  during 
our  war  with  that  country,  and  participated  iu  the  capture 
of  Vera  Cruz,  Alvnrado,  Tu\pan.  un.l  TamiMCo;  coiii- 
niande.l  the  fiiderwriter  during  l\u'  brilliant  operations  in 
tho  sounds  of  Xorlli  Carolina  iu  Jan.  and  Feb.,  181,'.  and 
tho  Monitor  in  the  action  with  Fort  Darling  on  May  l.>  of 
that  year.  Early  in  1873  ho  received  the  appoint nienl  of 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnauci — an  appointment,  it  may 
be  said,  scM.'d  with  the  .•ipprobalion  of  the  whole  navy, 
which  had  long  recognized   his  marked  ability  in  every 
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branch  of  his  profession,  and  particularly  in  ordnance 
matters,  to  which  Jefifers  had  given,  for  many  years,  espe- 
cial attention.  Foxhall  A.  Pahkee. 

Jerfersou,  county  of  X.  Central  Alabama.  Area,  980 
square  miles.  It  is  in  the  Black  Warrior  coal-field,  and 
^Yill  probably  become  a  very  important  coal  and  iron  re- 
.'ion  for  excellent  hematite  ores  abound.  The  surface  is 
hillv'  and  rough,  with  fertile  valleys.  Cattle,  corn,  cotton, 
and"  wool  are  staple  products.  Iron  is  manufactured.  Tho 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  K.  K. 
Cap.  Elyton.     Pop.  12,345. 

Jefferson,  county  of  S.  E.  Central  Arkansas.  Area, 
900  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Arkansas  Kiver. 
It  is  a  level  and  very  fertile  alluvial  plain,  well  timbered. 
Live-stock,  corn,  and  cotton  arc  staple  products.  Cap. 
Pine  Bluff.     Pop.  15,733. 

Jefferson,  county  of  N.  Central  Colorado,  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  Area,  about  800  square 
miles.  It  has  excellent  farm  and  grazing  land,  but  needs 
irrig.atioD.  Good  lignitic  coal,  bog  irou,  and  fire-clay 
abound.  It  is  iuterseoted  by  the  Colorado  Central  and 
other  railroads.     Cap.  Golden.     Pop.  2390. 

Jefferson,  county  of  Florida,  extending  from  the 
Georgia  line  on  the  X.  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Area,  -470 
square  miles.  It  is  well  timbered,  and  has  a  generous, 
thoui'h  varied,  soil.  Cotton,  sugar-cane,  corn,  rice,  and 
fruit^are  staple  products.  The  Jacksonville  Pensacola  and 
Mobile  R.  R.  intersects  the  county.  Cap.  Monticello. 
Pop.  13,398. 

Jefferson,  county  of  E.  Georgia.  Area,  634  square 
miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile,  and  is  traversed  by  the  river 
Ogeechee  and  the  Central  R.  R.  of  Georgia.  Corn  and 
cotton  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Louisville.  Pop.  12,190. 
Jefferson,  county  of  S.  Illinois.  Area,  576  square 
miles.  It  is  partly  prairie  and  partly  forest.  The  soil  is 
productive.  Livestock,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  arc  sta- 
ple products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  St.  Louis 
and  .''outh-eastern  R.  R.  Cap.  Mt.  Vernon.  Pop.  17,SG4. 
Jefferson,  county  of  S.  E.  Indiana.  Area,  362  square 
miles.  It  has  the  Ohio  River  on  the  S.  The  country  near 
the  river  is  broken  by  bluffs,  but  the  remainder  is  quite 
level.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  arc  sta- 
ple products.  The  manufactures  include  cooperage,  car- 
riages, flour,  etc.  The  Madison  and  Indianapolis  R.  R. 
traverses  the  county.     Cap.  Madison.     Pop.  29,741. 

Jefferson,  county  of  S.  E.  Iowa.  Area,  432  square 
miles.  It  has  a  very  fertile  soil,  is  undulating,  and  abounds 
in  coal  and  timber.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  staple 
products.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and 
P.icilic  and  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  Rs. 
Cap.  FairBeld.     Pop.  17,839. 

Jefferson,  county  of  N.  E.  Kansas.  Area,  550  square 
miles.  It  is  a  very  fertile,  high-rolling  prairie  region,  with 
considerable  timber,  abundance  of  limestone,  and  some 
coal.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  The 
Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  the  Kansas  Centr.al,  and 
other  railroads  intersect  the  county.  Cap.  Oskaloosa.  Pop. 
12,526. 

Jefferson,  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  on  the  N.  W. 
by  the  Ohio  River.  Area,  600  square  miles.  It  has  a  va- 
ried surface  and  a  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  soil.  Cattle, 
grain,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  The  manufactures 
aud  commerce  of  Louisville,  the  principal  city  of  this  county 
and  State,  are  very  extensive.  They  are  treated  of  under 
the  head  of  Louisville  (which  see).  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed bv  various  railroads  centring  at  Louisville,  the  cap- 
ital.    Pop.  118,953. 

Jefferson,  parish  of  Louisiana,  extending  from  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  near  New  Orleans,  southward  to  Barataria 
Bay.  Area,  about  250  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  contains  numerous  lakes,  bayous, 
and  swamps.  Rice,  corn,  and  sugar-cane  are  the  staple 
products.  It  is  traversed  by  Morgan's  Louisiana  and 
Te.-jas  R.  R.     Cap.  Carrolltou.     Popr  17,767. 

Jefferson,  county  of  Mississippi,  having  the  Missis- 
sippi River  for  a  part  of  its  western  boundary,  separating 
it  from  Louisiana.  Area.  500  square  miles.  It  has  a  fer- 
tile soil,  (^utton  and  corn  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Fa- 
yette.    Pop.  13,848. 

Jefferson,  county  of  Missouri,  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  Mississippi  River.  Area,  504  square  miles.  It  is  very 
fertile,  excepting  some  tr.acts  in  the  western  part.  It 
abounds  in  metallic  wealth.  Lead  is  found  here  exten- 
sively. Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  staple  prod- 
ucts. The  county  is  traversed  by  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron 
Mountain  R.  R.     Cap.  Hillsborough.     Pop.  15,380. 

Jefferson,  county  in  Montana,  W.  of  the  Missouri 
River.    Area,  2720  square  miles.    It  contains  rich  agricul- 


tural and  pastoral  resources,  and  gold-mines  are  found  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  and  Jefferson  rivers.  Cattle, 
grain,  butter,  and  lumber  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Ra- 
dersburg.     Pop.  1531. 

Jefferson,  county  of  Nebraska,  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
Kansas.  Area,  576  square  miles.  The  county  is  partly 
flat  and  partly  high  rolling  prairie.  The  soil  is  fertile,  es- 
pecially along  the  streams.  It  is  well  adapted  to  wheat 
and  to  pasturage.  Iron  ore  is  found.  Timber  is  not  abun- 
dant. The  countv  is  traversed  bv  the  ,<t.  Joseph  and  Denver 
City  R.  R.     Cap".  Fairbury.     Pop.  2440. 

Jefferson,  county  of  Xew  York,  having  Lake  Ontario 
on  the  W.  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  on  the  N.  W.  It  in- 
cludes a  part  of  the  Thousand  Islands  in  that  stream. 
.\rea,  1868  .■square  miles.  Its  surface  is  quite  level  near 
the  lake  and  river,  but  much  higher  in  the  eastern  part. 
Much  of  its  diversified  surface  is  very  fertile.  Cattle,  wool, 
hay,  grain,  and  dairy  products  arc  the  great  staples.  Iron 
ore  abounds.  The  manufactures  include  iron,  machinery, 
castings,  agricultural  and  other  tools,  leather,  paper,  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  flour,  lumber,  malt,  cooperage,  and  many 
other  articles.  The  fisheries  arc  important.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdenshurg,  the 
Utica  and  Black  River,  and  other  railroads.  Cap.  Water- 
town.     Pop.  05,415. 

Jefferson,  county  of  Ohio,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Ohio  River,  which  separates  it  from  West  Virginia.  Area, 
350  square  miles.  It  is  a  pleasant,  hilly,  and  very  fertile 
region,  abounding  in  coal.  Cattle,  wool,  and  grain  are 
staple  products.  Carriages,  wagons,  clothing,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  goods  are  manufactured.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R. 
Cap.  Steubenville.     Pop.  29,188. 

Jefferson,  county  of  W.  Central  Pennsylvania.  Area, 
500  square  miles.  It  is  quite  rough  and  hilly,  and  abounds 
in  bituminous  coal  and  iron  ores.  The  soil  is  fertile,  espe- 
cially in  the  valleys.  Timber  is  abundant.  Cattle,  grain, 
and  wool  are  staple  products.  Lumber  and  leather  are  ex- 
tensively manufactured.     Cap.  Brookville.     Pop.  21,656. 

Jefferson,  county  of  E.  Tennessee,  having  the  IIol- 
ston  River  on  the  X.  W.  Area,  about  225  square  miles. 
It  is  traversed  by  French  Broad  River  and  the  Virginia 
and  East  Teuuessee  R.  R.  Iron  ore  abounds.  It  is  moun- 
tainous, with  fertile  valleys  and  picturesque  scenery.  Cat- 
tle, grain,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  staple  products.  Cap. 
Dandridge.  Pop.  19,476  in  1870,  since  which  time  its 
area  has  been  reduced. 

Jefferson,  county  of  S.  E.  Texas,  having  Sabine  Lake 
and  river  on  the  E.  and  N.  E.,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on 
the  S.  Area,  900  square  miles.  The  surface  near  the  coast 
is  open  prairie,  affording  fine  pasturage.  The  rest  of  the 
county  is  in  the  main  heavily  timbered.  Live-stock,  cot- 
ton, rice,  lumber,  and  some  tobacco  are  exported.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Texas  and  New  Orleans  E.  R. 
Cap.  Beaumont.     Pop.  1906. 

Jefferson,  county  of  N.  W.  Washington  Territory,  hav- 
ing the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  AV.  and  Hood's  Canal  and 
Puget  Sound  on  the  E.  Area,  some  1500  square  miles.  It 
is  partly  mountainous,  and  is  covered  with  enormous  trees. 
Lignitic  coal  is  found.  Mount  Olympus  is  8138  feet  high. 
Much  of  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Lumbering  and  fishing 
are  at  present  the  chief  interests.  Cap.  Port  Townsend. 
Pop.  1208. 

Jefferson,  county  of  E.  West  Virginia,  having  the 
Potomac  River  on  the  N.  E.,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  E. 
and  S.  W.  by  Virginia.  Area,  260  square  miles.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  aud  is  a  fertile,  rolling 
limestone  region.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  staple  prod- 
ucts. The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  the  Winchester  and  Strasburg  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Shepherds- 
town.     Pop.  13,219. 

Jefferson,  county  of  S.  E.  Wisconsin.  Area,  576  square 
miles.  It  has  a  fertile  limestone  soil.  Cattle,  grain,  wool, 
and  tobacco  are  staple  products.  The  manufactures  in- 
clude carriages,  cooperage,  flour,  malt  liquors,  furniture, 
lumber,  saddlery,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Chi- 
cago and  North-western  and  the  La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee 
R.  Rs.     Cap.  Jefferson.     Pop.  34.040. 

Jefferson,  a  t.  and  tp.  of  Marengo  eo.,  Ala.,  8  miles 
N.  W.  of  Linden.     Pop.  233:  of  tp.  2445. 

Jefferson,  tp.  of  Boone  co..  Ark.     Pop.  1649. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Calhoun  co..  Ark.     Pop.  194. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Desha  co..  Ark.     Pop.  773. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Independence  co..  Ark.     Pop.  777. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Jackson  co..  Ark.     Pop.  1976. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Newton  co..  Ark.     Pop.  334. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Ouachita  co..  Ark.     Pop.  782. 
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JefTerson,  tp.  of  Saline  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  169. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Sevier  co.,  .Ark.     Pop.  347. 
Jefferson,  posl-v.,  cap.  of  Jaekson  to.,  Ga.,  18  miles 
N.  \V.  of  Athens. 

Jefferson,  post-v.   ami  tp.  of  Cook  oo.,  111.,  7  miles 
N.  \V.  of  Chicago,  ou  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  II. 
Pop.  of  tp.  1813. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Stephenson  co..  III.     Pop.  548. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  4!H. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1145. 
Jetl'erson,  tp.  of  Boouo  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1075. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  947. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Cass  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1285. 
Jefferson,  post-v.  of  Clinton  co.,  Ind.  (Washington 
tp.).      Pop.  -'J3. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Elkhart  co..  Ind.     Pop.  982. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Grant  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1398. 
Jefferson,  Iji.  of  Greene  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1348. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Henry  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1234. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Huntington  co..  Ind.     Pop.  1227. 
Jellerson,  tp.  of  .lay  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1C40. 
Jellerson,  tp.  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  711. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  lliainl  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1370. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1081. 
Jedersou,  tp.  of  Newton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  IGOG. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Noble  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1293. 
Jetl'erson,  tp.  of  Owen  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2018. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2188. 
Jefferson,  l|i.  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  171. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  990. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Sulliv.an  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1251. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Switzerland  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  3268. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Tipton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1738. 
Jefferson,  t]i.  of  Washington  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1532. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1785. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Wells  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1773. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Whitley  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  12G3. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Adair  co.,  la.     Pop.  302. 

Jellerson,  tp.  of  Allamakee  co.,  la.     Pop.  1015. 

Jefferson,  tp.  of  Hremer  co.,  la.     Pop.  700. 

Jefferson,  tp.  of  liuehanan  co.,  la.     Pop.  918. 

Jefferson,  tp.  of  liutUr  co.,  la.     Pop.  013. 

Jefferson,  tp.  of  Clayton  co.,  la.     Pop.  2245. 

Jefferson,  tp.  of  I)ul)U(|iic  eo.,  la.     Pop.  1550. 

Jefferson,  tp.  of  Payette  co.,  la.     Pop.  039. 

Jefferson,  post-v.  and  Ip.,  cap.  of  Greene  co.,  la.,  5fl 
miles  N.  W.  of  l>eH"  Moines,  on  the  Coon  Kiver  and  the 
North-western  R.  R. ;  has  a  hank,  22  stores,  4  ehurelies,  a 
fine  court-house,  a  good  graded  school,  and  a  weekly  news- 
paper.    Pop.  of  V.  779;  of  tp.  IH2H. 

SwAi.M  &  RiioAns,  Eos.  "Bee." 

Jefferson,  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  la.     Pop.  094. 

Jefferson,  tp.  of  Henry  eo.,  la.     Pop.  1438. 

Jefferson,  tp.  of  .lobnson  co.,  la.     Pop.  900. 

Jefferson,  tp.  of  Leo  co.,  la.     Pop.  1059. 

Jefferson,  Ip.  of  Louisa  co.,  lu.     Pop.  846. 

Jefferson,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  la.     Pop.  655. 

Jefferson,  tp.  of  Mahnska  co.,  la.     Pop.  1174. 

Jellerson,  tp.  of  .Marshall  co,,  la.     Pop.  691. 

Jefferson,  tp.  of  Polk  co.,  la.     Pop.  832. 

Jefferson,  tp.  of  Poweshiek  co.,  la.     Pop.  000. 

Jellerson,  Ip.  of  Ringgold  co.,  la.     Po|).  527. 

Jellerson,  tp.  of  Taylor  eo.,  la.     Pop.  512. 

Jefferson,  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  la.     Pop.  1012.  ■ 

Jefferson,  Ip.  of  Wayne  co.,  lo.     Pop.  704. 

Jefferson,  Ip.  of  .lackson  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1542. 

.lellerson,  Ip.  of  .JefTerson  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1680. 

Jefferson,  posl-lp.  of  Lincoln  co..  Me.,  18  miles  N.  N. 
E.  of  Wiscasset.     Pop.  1821. 

Jefferson,  post-v.  and  I  p.  of  Erederick  co.,  Md.,  8  miles 
S.  W.  ot  Fre.lirick  City.     Pop.  of  v.  257;  of  Ip.  1491. 

Jefferson,  tp.  of  Cass  eo.,  Mich.     Puji.  1047. 

Jefferson,  post-tp.  of  Hillsdale  co.,  .Mich.     Pop.  1073. 

Jellerson,  tp.  of  Houston  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  372. 

Jellerson,  Ip.  of  Winona  co.,  Minn.      Pop.  640. 

Jefferson,  tp.  of  Andrew  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1005. 


Jefferson,  tp.  of  Cedar  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1040. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Clarke  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  843. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Colo  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1839. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Daviess  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1059. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Grundy  co..  Mo.     Pop.  874. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Linn  co..  Mo.     Pop.  ISIO. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Maries  eo.,  Mn.     Pop.  1123. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2147. 
Jefferson,  Ip.  of  Os.ago  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1390. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Polk  co..  Mo.     Pop.  480. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Saline  co..  Mo.     Pop.  3002. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  .Scotland  co..  Mo.     Pop.  3297. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Shell.y  co..  Mo.     Pop.  867. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Wayne  co..  Mo.     Pop.  371. 
Jefferson,  post-tp.  of  Coos  co.,  N.  H..  in  the  White 
Mountain  region.     It  has  e.\tensivc  manufactures  of  lum- 
ber and  stareli.     It  is  a  place  of  summer  resort.     Pop.  826. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Morris  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  1430. 
Jefferson,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Schoharie  co.,  N.  Y.,  5 
miles  N.  of  Stamford,  the  nearest  railroad  station.     The 
town  of  Jefferson  is  hilly,  has  2  churches,  a  weekly  news- 
paper, various  stores,  and  manufactures  of  shoes,  cabinet- 
wares,  etc.  Principal  business,  farming  and  dairying.   Pop. 
1712.  A.  W.  Clark.  En.  "  Jrfkkiisoxian." 

Jefferson,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Ashe  co..  N.  C.  near 
New  Kiver,  45  miles  S.  of  Marion,  Va.  Chief  business, 
agriculture  and  mining.  It  has  1  hotel,  2  academies  (male 
and  female),  a  weekly  newspaper,  stores,  shops,  etc.  Pop. 
1228.  R.  M.  DicKEv,  En.  "Mointaix  JIkssexcer." 

Jefferson,  tp.  of  Guilford  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1045. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  0.  Pop.  2268. 
Jefferson,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cop.  of  .\slitabula  eo..  0., 
13  miles  S.  of  Lake  Erie,  ou  the  Oil  City  branch  of  the 
Lake  Shore  R.  R.,  in  a  rich  gracing  an.l  dairy  country; 
has  2  banks,  10  stores,  2  foundries,  v.irious  shops,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  6  public  schools,  and  2  hotels;  was  the  home 
of  J.  R.  Giddings.  and  is  (1874)  that  of  B.  F.  Wade.  Pop. 
of  T.  869;  of  tp.  1712. 

W.  C.  HowELis.  En.  "Ashtabula  Senti.nei,." 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Brown  oo.,  0.     Pop.  1267. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Clinton  co.,  0.     Pop.  1445. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Coshocton  co.,  0.     Pop.  1059. 
Jefferson,  v.  of  Neave  tp.,  Darke  co.,  0.     Pop.  107. 
Jefferson,  v.  of  liloom  tp.,  Fairfield  oo.,  0.     Pop.  70. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Fayette  co.,  0.     Pop.  2532. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  0.     Pop.  1405. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  0.     Pop.  1277. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Guernsey  eo.,  0.     Pop.  004. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  .lackson  co.,  0.     Pop.  3002. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Kno.\  co.,  0.     Pop.  1308. 
Jellerson,  I]),  of  Logan  co.,  0.     Pop.  1634. 
Jefferson,  a  v.  and  tp.  ( W.  .Ieipeiisox  P.  0.)  of  Mail- 
ison  CO.,  ().,  on  tho  Little  Miami   R.  R.     Pop.  577  ;  of  tp. 
1888. 
JefTerson,  tp.  of  Mereer  co.,  0.     Pop.  1557. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  0.     Pop.  3350. 
Jellerson,  tp.  of  Noble  co.,  0.     Pop.  1278. 
Jellerson,  tp.  of  Preble  co.,  0.     Pop.  1953. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Richland  co.,  0.     Pop.  2251. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Ross  co.,  0.     Pop.  1013. 
Jellerson,  tp.  of  Seioto  co.,  0.     Pop.  559. 
Jellerson,  Ip.  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.     Pop.  1058. 
Jellerson,  tp.  of  Williams  co.,  0.     Pop.  1504. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Allegheny  co..  Pa.     Pop.  2060. 
Jefferson.  Ip.  of  Berks  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1133. 
Jellerson,  tp.  of  Butler  eo..  Pa.     Pop.  1234. 
Jellerson,  tp.  of  Dauphin  co..  Pa.     Pop.  843. 
Jellerson,  Ip.  of  Fayette  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1381. 
Jellerson,  post-tp.  of  Greene  oo.,  Pa.     Pop.  1322. 
Jellerson,  tp.  of  Lnzcrno  co.,  Pn.     Pop.  776. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Mercer  oo.,  Pn.     Pop.  1292. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  .'Jomerset  co.,  Pn.     Pop.  "06. 
Jefferson,  Ip.  of  Washington  co..  Pa.     P.)p.  8S9. 
Jefferson,  a  b.  of  South  Cod.irus  Ip.  (Coiioiirs  P.  0.), 
York  CO.,  I'a..  }  a  mile  S.  of  .lelTerson  Station,  a  posl-v.  on 
tho  Hanover  branch  of  the  Northern  Central  R.  It.    P.  327. 
Jefferson,  post-tp.  of  CbesterlUld  co.,  S.  C.  Pop.  1101. 
Jefferson,  city,  cap.  of  Marion  oo.,  Tex.,  silualcd  at 
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the  head  of  navifration  on  the  Big  Cypress  Bayou,  which 
connects  with  Kv<\  River,  on  a  section  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  R.  R.,  wliich  also  forms  part  of  the  direct  Jine  of 
the  International  R.  R..  which  was  completed  in  1874  from 
Cairo,  III.,  to  Hoarne  in  Central  Texas.  Jeflerson  is  the 
larj^est  town  in  Nortli-eastcrn  Texas,  being  the  centre  of  a 
river  commerce  which  has  acquired  considerable  iraport- 
auoe  since  the  civil  war.  It  now  sends  to  New  Orleans 
275,000  bales  of  cotton  annually,  besides  large  quantities 
of  hides,  cattle,  buef  in  barrels,  tallow,  wool,  and  bois  d'arc 
seed.  Twenty  thousand  wagons  annually  arrive  at  Jeffer- 
son from  the  interior  counties,  with  which  the  commerce 
amounts  to  more  than  $10,000,000.  Vast  beds  of  irou  and 
coal  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Jefferson  was  settled  in 
181.1.  It  has  7  churches,  3  newspapers.  1  national  bank, 
and  numerous  manufactories.  Pop.  4190  (1S70),  since 
largely  increased. 

Jelfersou,  tp.  of  Alexandria  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1256. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Loudon  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3355. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Kanawha  co.,  AYest  Va.     Pop.  1635. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  West  Va.     Pop.  508. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Nicholas  co.,  West  Pop.  649. 

Jefferson,  tp.  of  Pleasants  co..  West  Va.  Pop.  407. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Green  co.,  Wis.  Pop.  1673. 
Jefferson,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co..  Wis., 
on  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  Wisconsin  di- 
vision, 26  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Janesvillc,  at  the  junction  of 
Rock  and  Crawfish  rivers.  It  has  1  manufactory  of  fur- 
niture, 3  of  brick,  1  of  woollens,  and  1  of  flour;  1  weekly 
newspaper,  2  graded-school  houses,  4  hotels,  a  national 
bank,  a  savings  bank,  a  fire  department  with  steam  fire- 
engine,  and  is  the  seat  of  Jeffer.sou  Liberal  Institute.  The 
town  is  mainly  built  of  cream  brick,  made  here.  It  is  in 
a  very  fertile  region.     Pop.  2176;  of  tp.  4-408. 

A.  Sanborn,  Pdb.  "  Banner." 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Monroe  co..  Wis,     Pop.  764. 
Jefferson,  tp.  of  Vernon  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  IIOS. 
Jefferson  i  Joseph),  b.  at  Philadelphia  Feb.  20, 1829, 
descended  from  several  generations  of  actors ;  appeared  on 
the  stage  in  his  boyhood  in  comic  parts :  has  acted  in  Eng- 
land and  Australia  with  great  success.     Jefferson  produced 
at  the   Adi'lphi   Theatre,  London,   in   1865,  his  celebrated 
play  of  Rip  V((n  Winhh,  which  has  kept  the  stage  ever 
since,  and  procured  him  a  wide  reputation. 

Jefferson  (Thomas),  LL.D..  third  President  of  the  TJ.  S., 
b.  in  AHit'marle  co..  Va..  Apr.  13  (n.  s.),  1743.  His  family, 
of  Welch  extraction,  was  settled  in  Virginia  before  1610, 
in  which  year  his  ancestor  was  a  member  of  the  assembly, 
the  first  legislative  body  ever  convened  in  America.  His 
father.  Peter  Jefferson,  a  surveyor  and  jilanter.  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  ]>hysical  strength,  and  sound  intelligence, 
a  public-spirited  citizen  and  valuable  man,  who  served 
his  county  as  public  surveyor,  as  colonel,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  legislature.  Peter  Jefferson  married,  in  1738,  Jane, 
daughter  of  Isham  Randolph,  and  granddaughter  of  the 
founder  of  the  Virginia  Randolphs,  by  whom  he  had  nine 
children.  Thomas  being  his  third  child  and  eldest  son.  In 
1757.  Peter  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  eight  children,  the 
oldest  seventeen  years,  the  youngest  twenty-two  months, 
Thomas  being  a  schoolboy  of  fourteen.  The  family  inher- 
ited 1900  acres  and  30  slaves,  from  the  product  of  which 
Thomas  was  enabled  to  attend  William  and  Mary  College 
and  study  law,  thus  fulfilling  the  fondest  wish  of  his  father 
and  obeying  one  of  his  last  injunctions.  He  loved  to  think 
that  this  was  his  father's  dying  command,  and  he  used  to 
say  in  his  old  age  that  if  he  had  had  to  choose  between  the 
estate  or  the  education  his  father  had  given  him,  he  would 
have  chosen  the  education.  He  entered  college  in  1760. 
remained  two  years,  began  the  study  of  the  law  at  Wil- 
liamsburg under  George  Wythe  in  1763.  and  in  1767,  being 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  As 
a  student  he  was  industrious,  resolute,  moral,  and  intelli- 
gent. He  was  fortunate  in  his  mathematical  professor. 
Small,  a  friend  of  Erasmus  Darwin:  also  in  the  learnt-d 
George  Wythe,  who  directed  the  legal  studies  of  Chief- 
Justice  Marshall  and  Henry'  Clay.  Under  the  influence 
of  these  liberal  minds  he  investigated  the  sources  of  law, 
the  origin  of  liberty,  and  the  gradual  establishment  of 
equal  rights,  extending  his  researches  into  remote  an- 
tiquity, and  becoming  one  of  the  most  accomplished  young 
men  of  his  time.  He  acquired  skill  upon  the  violin,  some- 
times practising  three  hours  a  day,  and  was  a  close 
observer  and  student  of  nature.  He  obtained  at  once  a 
large  and  profitable  practice  at  the  bar,  which  he  held  for 
eight  years,  until  ho  was  drawn  into  public  life  by  the 
conflict  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain.  From 
68  cases  in  his  first  year,  he  was  employed  in  430  cases 
in  his   fourth,  and  his   income   at  the   bar  is  estimated 


at  £500  sterling  per  annum,  by  which  he  increased  his 
estate  to  6000  acres  of  land.  He  married.  Jan.  1,  1772, 
Martha  Skelton.  a  young,  beautiful,  aud  childless  widow, 
daughter  and  heifess  of  a  leading  lawyer  of  A'irginia,  John 
Wayles,  whose  death  the  next  year  doubieil  Jefferson's  es- 
tate. Elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses  in  17f)0, 
he  served  in  that  body  till  the  Revolution,  a  firm  supporter 
of  liberal  measures,  and  noted  for  his  disapproval  of  slavery. 
With  Patrick  Henry  and  the  Lees  ho  was  a  leader  of  the 
party  in  opposition  to  the  British  king,  though  strongly 
attached  to  the  mother-country.  He  took  his  seat  as  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  June  21,  1 77.'),  the  day 
on  which  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  reached 
Philadelphia  and  Washington  left  that  city  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  army  at  Cambridge.  Seldom  joining  in  de- 
bate, for  he  was  no  orator,  he  acquired  great  influence  by 
his  courtesy,  his  readiness  in  composition,  his  knowledge 
of  law  and  usage,  his  general  information,  his  moderation 
of  tone,  and  his  warm  devotion  to  the  country's  cause. 
After  serving  on  several  leading  committees  and  drawing 
important  papers,  he  was  chosen  to  draft  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  which,  after  three  days'  debate  and  ex- 
tensive amendment,  was  adopted  and  signed  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  July  4,  1776.  In  September  of  the  same  year 
he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  A'irginia  legislature,  where,  in 
conjunction  with  George  Wythe  and  James  Madison,  he 
spent  three  years  in  adapting  the  laws  of  Virginia  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  in  other  patriotic  labors.  He 
effected  the  abolition  of  entail  and  primogeniture,  and 
drew  the  law — the  first  ever  passed  by  a  legislature  or 
adopted  by  a  government — which  secured  perfect  religious 
freedom.  His  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  common 
schools  and  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  though  warmly 
supported  by  the  liberal  members,  failed.  June  1,  1779, 
he  succeeded  Patrick  Henry  as  governor  of  Virginia,  an 
office  which  he  resigned  after  holding  it  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  ably  co-operated  with  Washington  in  de- 
fending the  country.  One  of  his  own  estates  was  rav- 
aged and  plundered  by  Cornwallis.  and  his  house  at  Mon- 
ticello  was  held  for  some  days  b\'  Tarlefon's  cavalry.  Jeffer- 
son himself  narrowly  escaping  capture.  Sept.  6, 1 782.  his  wife 
died,  leaving  three  children  of  six  to  which  she  had  given 
birth.  Distracted  with  grief,  he  now  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment as  plenipotentiary  to  France,  which  he  had  declined 
in  177fi.  Before  sailing  he  served  for  some  weeks  in  Con- 
gress at  Auua])olis,  where  be  succeeded  in  carrying  a  bill 
establishing  our  present  system  of  decimal  currency — one 
of  the  most  useful  of  his  public  services.  Reaching  Paris 
in  June,  1784,  lie  remained  until  October,  1789.  "You 
replace  Dr.  Franklin,'"  said  the  Count  de  Vergennes  to  the 
new  minister.  *'  I  succcfd,"  was  Mr.  .Jefferson's  reply  ; 
"no  one  can  replace  him."  He  was  filled  with  horror  at 
the  condition  of  France,  and  declared  that  a  government 
of  nobles  and  priests  was  a  government  of  wolves  over 
sheep.  The  most  miserable  person  in  the  U.  S.  he  thought 
happier  than  nineteen  out  of  twenty  Frenchmen,  and  he 
attributed  the  general  misery  chiefly  to  the  bad  govern- 
ment. 

He  was  an  active  and  vigilant  minister.  Resides  per- 
forming the  usual  duties  of  his  place,  he  published  his 
Notts  on  Vifffinia,  sent  to  the  U.  S.  seeds,  plants,  and 
shrubs,  enriched  Buffon's  collection  with  American  speci- 
mens, forwarded  literary  and  scientific  news,  and  gave  use- 
ful advice  to  La  Fayette  and  the  other  revolutionary  lead- 
ers. Nov.  18,  1780,  he  landed  in  Virginia,  having  obtained 
a  six  months'  leave  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  his  daughters 
home,  one  of  whom  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Thomas 
Mann  Randolph,  afterwards  governor  of  Virginia.  Jeffer- 
son was  met  soon  after  his  arrival  by  a  letter  from  Pres. 
Washington  appointing  him  secretary  of  state.  He  ac- 
cepted the  place,  and  entered  upon  its  duties  at  New  York 
in  Mar..  1791.  residing  at  57  Maiden  lane,  and  held  the 
office  until  Jan.  1,  1794.  when  he  resigned.  During  his 
tenure  of  this  office  the  two  political  parties  became  sharply 
defined,  and  Jefferson,  who  was  in  the  warmest  sympathy 
with  the  French  revolution  and  strongly  democratic  in  his 
feelings,  was  recognized  as  the  leader  and  candidate  of  the 
Republican  party.  His  colleague.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
became  his  decided  and  aggressive  political  opponent. 
"  AVe  were  pitted  against  each  other,"  Jefferson  once  wrote, 
"every  day  in  the  cabinet  like  two  fighting-cocks."  In 
1796  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  V.  S..  and  was 
sworn  in  Mar.  4,  1797.  In  1800  he  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency,  and  being  inaugurated  Mar.  4. 1801,  he  entered 
upon  a  part  of  his  career  which  will  ever  be  regarded  with 
interest  by  republicans  of  every  land.  He  selected  an  able 
and  accomplished  cabinet:  James  Madison  of  A'irginia, 
state:  Albert  Gallatin  of  Pennsylvania,  treasury;  Henry 
Dearborn  of  Maine,  war;  Robert  Smith  of  Maryland, 
navy;  Gideon  Granger  of  New  York,  post-office.  Admin- 
istering the  government  in  unbroken  harmony  with    his 
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niiuisters,  he  gradually  won  to  his  support  a  majority  of 
the  people  po  j^rcat  tliat  he  deenictl  the  opposition  scarcely 
strong  cnouj^h  to  adf(|uately  criticise  and  admonish  the 
party  in  power,  lie  wii^^ed  a  succet'sful  war  a^rainst  the 
piratical  Algerine.«,  in  which  the  navy  of  the  U.  S.  won 
gri-at  distinction  and  formed  the  gallant  officers  whose  ex- 
pluits  in  the  war  of  1S12  were  so  remarkable;  Louisiana 
was  purchased  of  Xapoieun ;  the  i)ultlic  deht  was  greatly 
reduced  ;  the  wesrern  country  was  exphired  by  IjOWis  antl 
riark  and  by  Pike;  the  system  of  precedence  was  abol- 
islied^  and  a  rational  etiquette  substituted.  He  attempted 
by  the  embargo  to  introduce  a  better  method  than  that  of 
war  to  enforce  the  national  rights.  Having  declined  urg- 
ent solicitations  to  accept  a  nomination  for  a  third  term, 
he  retired  to  private  life  Mar.  4.  1S09,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  at  his  beautiful  scat,  Monticello, 
chi.ered  by  the  society  of  his  eldest  daughter  and  a  large 
number  of  affectionate  grandchildren.  Many  <.f  his  later 
years  were  employed  in  founding  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, now  an  important  institution.  He  died  on  tho  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  tho  Dechiration  of  Independence,  a 
few  hours  before  his  contcmponiry  and  friend,  John  Adams. 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  tall,  well-formed,  straight,  and  uncom- 
monly strong,  lie  had  sandy  hair,  a  ruddy  complexion, 
and  a  tranquil,  benevolent  expression  of  countenance.  His 
temper  was  perfect;  his  manners  were  natural  and  easy. 
Hi-  loved  bis  country  and  his  kind,  and  spent  a  long  life  in 
hnn<)ral)le  and  useful  labors,  public  and  jirivatc.  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  him  as  he  was.  He  was  one  of  the  best- 
informed  men  of  his  day,  and  all  his  habits  and  instincts 
were  those  of  a  student  and  observer.  (For  fuller  infor- 
mation, see  his  U'o/7s,  9  vols.  Svo  ;  Mtjmoira  <iud  Carre- 
R}u,»<Unrf,  by  his  grandson,  T.  J.  Randolph,  4  vols.,  1829; 
///oy»-ay>/(/c«' by  George  Tucker,  2  vols.,  1S37,  by  H.  (J. 
Randall,  ."i  vols.  Svo,  1858,  by  his  granddaughter,  Sarah 
X.  Randolph,  I  vol.,  1871,  and  by  James  Parton,  1  vol., 
1S74.)  James  Pautom. 

Jcflferson  Barracks,  post-v.  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Mo., 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  9  miles  below  St.  Louis,  and  on 
the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  R.  R.,  is  tho  site  of  ex- 
tensive V .  S.  barracks. 

Jefferson  City,  cap.  of  Missouri  and  seat  of  justice 
of  (!!oIe  CO.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  .Missouri  River,  125  miles 
W.  of  St.  Louis,  and  near  the  geographical  centre  of  tho 
State.  It  is  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  R.  U.,  and  by  ferry 
transfer  with  fclar  City,  on  the  opprisite  side  of  the  river, 
it  is  tho  S.  W.  terminus  of  tho  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R. 
Its  site  is  elovatccl  and  plea«ant,  and  the  town  is  well  built. 
AniDng  tho  ])ublic  buildings  are  tho  State  capitol,  tho  ex- 
ecutive mansion.  State  armory,  penitentiary,  8  churches.  2 
public-school  buildings,  Lincoln  Institute,  a  normal  sciiool 
for  colored  youth,  and  a  female  seminary.  There  are  2 
large  flou ring-mi  Us,  manufactory  of  farm-im])leineuts.  a 
foundry,  and  many  minor  industrial  interests,  1  State  and 
2  nati^uial  hanks,  weekly  newspaper,  and  a  State  library. 
It  is  the  foat  of  Jefferson  City  C(dlcge  (Protestant  Episco- 
]'al).  It  is  in  a  healthful  region,  which  has  great  mineral 
and  agricultural  wealth,  coal,  iron,  and  glass-sand  abound- 
ing. Pop.  -1420,  much  increased  since  the  U.  S.  census. 
P.  T.  Mii.i.En,  En.  "  People's  Tkibune." 

Jefferson  College.    See  Washington  and  Jefferson 

CoI.LEfJE. 

Jefferso'nia  (J.  <fipfii/f/n),  a  vernal  plant  of  tho  order 
Rerberldaceie,  jiopnlarly  known  as  twin-leaf,  from  its  two- 
parted  leaves,  which  rise  in  a  tuft  from  the  roots.  The 
(lowers  are  white,  resemble  those  of  blood-root,  and  appear 
in  early  spring.  Tho. /rjfcmou in  is  iudigonouato  the  North- 
ern Central  States  of  the  U.  S.,  but  is  cultivated  in  Eng- 
liind.  Tlie  root  has  been  reeominentled  as  a  specific  for 
rhiMunatism,  but  the  medicinal  quality  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

Jeft'erMonton,  post-v.  and  Ip.  of  Culpeper  co.,  Va., 
109  miles  X.  W.  of  Richmond,  on  tho  Rappahaunook. 
Pop.  -10(1;   of  tp.  29.j:I. 

Jcrfersonville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Twiggs  co.,  Qa.,  15 

mih'S  S.  frijm  tlordon. 

Jeffersonvillc,  post-v.  of  Lamard  tp.,  Wayne  eo.,  111., 
on  the  Springlielij  and  Illinois  South-eastern  R.  R..  0  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Kairtield  ;  founded  lS:i2  in  the  tVrlih-  La  ManI 
Prairie;  has  2  cliiircbes,  a  park,  a  weekly  uewspiipor,  2 
hotels,  flour  and  saw  mills,  etc. 

R.  A.  Moss,  En.  "Wayne  Co.  CENTnAi.." 

.feffersonviUe,  city  and  tp.  of  Clarke  eo..  Ind..  on  (he 
Oiiio  RiviT.  oppnsite  Louisville.  Ky..  with  which  it  is  con- 
ni'-.ted  liy  a  tine  railroad  bridge.  Il  is  the  terminus  of  the 
•Ii'fterson  Madison  antl  Indianapolis  R.  R.,  and  iti  on  tho 
"bio  and  Mississipjii  R.  R.,  Louisville  division;  a  branch 
of  Iho  former  mad  extends  thence  to  New  Albany.  The 
falls  of  the  Ohio  here  afford  a  noble  water-power.  The 
town    has  good   shipping   facilities,  2  largo  shipyards,    11 


churches,  locomotive  and  car  works,  and  the  machine-shops 
of  the  first-mentioned  railroad.  It  contains  the  Southern 
State  penitentiary,  is  the  scat  of  an  extensive  government 
depot  <if  supplieswhich  cost  $200.0110.  lias  2  national  hanks, 
2  largo  fiour-mills,  a  fine  high-school  building,  a  weekly 
and  a  daily  newspaper.  Poj).  of  city.  7251  ;  of  tp.  outside 
city  limits,  .''.042.    R.  Daily,  Ed.  "^'EWSANI>  Desiocuat." 

Jeffrrsonville,  X.  Y.     See  Callicoon. 

Jeffersonville,  post-v.  of  Jefferson  tp.,  Fayette  co., 
0.     Pop.  212. 

Jeffersonvillc,  or  Tazewell  Court-house,  a  v. 
and  tp.,  cap.  of  Ta/.ewcU  co.,  Va.,  in  a  mountain-region, 
2.S  miles  X.  of  Marion,  has  Z  churches,  a  high  seboed.  a 
weekly  newsjiaper,  2  hotels;  is  in  a  fine  blue-grass  region. 
Chief  business,  cattle-raising  and  farming.  Pop.  ;J6S2. 
J.  C.  XiTTY,  Ed.  "News." 

JePfrey  (FnANns),  Loun.  b.  at  Edinburgh  Oct.  2ti, 
1773;  was  educated  at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Oxford, 
and  in  1794  was  passed  an  advocate  at  Edinburgh,  but  his 
literary  tastes  and  Whig  principles  rendered  his  ])rogress 
in  his  profession  slow.  In  1S02  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  E(fiubun/Ii  lit  ricv,  of  which  he  became  the  leading 
spirit,  and  was  for  twenty-six  years  the  principal  editor; 
in  1813  visited  New  York  and  married  Miss  Charlotte 
Wilkes,  his  second  wife;  won  wide  fame  by  the  ability  and 
severity  with  which  he  opposcil  the  new  schools  of  poetry 
which  sjirang  up  iu  (ireat  llritain.  Acquiring  a  brilliant 
though  tardy  reputation  at  the  bar,  he  was  made  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  1829;  lord  advocate,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Jeffrev.  18.10;  sat  in  Parliament  for  Perth 
1S:J0,  for  Malton  ikil,  for  Edinburgh  1H:J2.  Regarding 
Jeffrey's  work  as  a  critic,  the  sentence  of  time  has  been 
adverse:  for,  though  his  abilities  were .  undeniable,  his 
judgment  was  often  overmastered  by  prejudice;  but  as  a 
jurist  he  was  just  and  able :  as  a  man  he  was  beloved  even 
by  his  literary  adversaries.    D.  at  Craigcrook  Jan.  26,  1S50. 

Jerfreys,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  2005. 

Jeffreys  ((lEoitr.E),  Baiion,  b.  at  Acton,  Denbigh, 
Wales,  in  IGIS;  studied  law  in  the  Middle  Temple;  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1060;  and  jiractised  chiefly  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  where  he  acquired  the  ferocious  brutality  which  then 
distinguished  that  court,  and  which  characterized  him 
through  life;  was  common  sergeant  of  London  1671;  af- 
fected Puritanism,  but  was  knighted  in  1677  and  made 
solicitor  to  the  duke  of  York:  recorder  of  London  1G7S- 
80  ;  king's  sergeant  and  chief-justice  of  Chester  16s0  ;  bar- 
onet 1681  ;  was  crown  counsel  against  Lord  Russell,  and 
became  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench  1683:  sentenced 
Algernon  Sidney  108.3  ;  tried  Baxter  and  Titus  Gates  1086  ; 
received  a  jieerage  1685,  in  which  year  he  held  the  Bloody 
Assizo  for  thb  trial  of  Monmouth's  adherents,  of  whom  ho 
caused  .'J20  to  bo  bung  and  811  to  be  sold  into  slavery  in 
the  colonies,  for  which  service  he  was  made  lord  chan- 
cellor;  was  a  party  in  nearly  all  the  misdeeds  of  James 
II. ;  was  seized  by  a  mob  and  confined  in  the  Tower  1688, 
and  d.  there  Apr.'l8,  1681). 

JeTfries  {John),  M.  1>.,  h.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  5, 
17-II  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  176;i ;  studied  medicine  at 
London  and  Aberdeen;  returned  to  Boston  to  practise  his 
profession:  and.  ai-citnipanying  the  Briti.-;b  forces  on  their 
withdrawal  to  Halifax  in  1770.  he  was  aiitudntcd  surgeon- 
general  by  (ieii.  Howe.  In  177'.',  Dr.  Jeffries  became  sur- 
geon-major to  all  the  British  forces  in  America,  but  soon 
retireil  to  Engbnul,  where  he  devoted  much  attention  to 
scientific  experiment,  especially  upon  atmospbcrie  plic- 
nomena.  In  17S.')  ho  cro.'^sed  the  Channel  from  Hover  into 
France  in  a  balloon,  a  feat  which  attracted  much  attention 
from  the  learned  societies  of  Paris.  In  1780,  Dr.  Jetfries 
returned  to  Boston,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  Sejit. 
10,  ISH).  Dr.  JcflVies  delivered  in  178'.!  the  first  public 
anatomical  lecture  ever  given  in  Xew  Enghmd.  but  a  great 
popular  sentiment  existing  against  <lisKections,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  mob  violence  to  discontinue  bis  course  of  in- 
struction. 

Jehosh'nphnt,  the  fourth  king  of  Judah.  was  (he  son 
of  Asa,  whom  be  mieceeded  in  012  n.  c.  aii'l  reigned  to  8S7 
H.  c.  Allboii-^'b  he  was  utterly  defeiited  t'V  the  Syrians  in 
the  battle  of  RauK.th-gilead,  and  although  his  first  expe- 
dition lo  Ophir  was  foiled  by  the  wreck  of  his  whole  ficet, 
his  reign  was  nevertheless  generally  very  fortunate.  He 
worked  energetically  and  Hucecssfully  to  extirpate  id-'latry, 
ho  kept  the  nati(uis  (»n  the  borders  in  awe,  and  ngriculluro 
and  commerce  prospered  under  his  rule.  The  name  of  Jo- 
hoshapliat  means  ".lehuvah's  judgment :"  honco  the  figu- 
ralivo  expression  of  tho  prophet  Joel,  "the  valley  of  Jo- 
hoshaphat." 

Jeho'vnh  [Heb.]  oeeurs  only  four  times  in  the  Autho- 
rized V.T'.ion  of  !h<«  Bible,  but' the  H<-brew  word  {TWrV) 
for  which  it  stands  is  used  hundreils  of  times,  being  UBU- 
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ally  represented  in  our  Bible  by  "Lord,"  or  "the  Loud," 

printed  in  small  capitals,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  words 
similarly  translated.  This  singular  phenomenon  arises  from 
the  fact  that  while  the  consonants  of  the  name  (the  Hebrew 
alphabet  having  originally  had  no  signs  for  vowels)  have 
been  faithfully  preserved  by  transcription,  the  Jews  for 
ages  have  refrained  from  pmitaiiuchif/  tUo  name  on  account 
of  its  sacredness ;  so  that  the  original  pronunciation  has 
been  lost.  AVhenever  the  word  occurs  they  substitute  for 
it,  in  rcadins,  ""JIX  {Ad/ioiut!} ;  and  to  indicate  this  the 
Masoretic  punetators  connected  with  the  coiisonrtuta  niTT 
the  vowch  of  'JT^.  But  when  these  two  words  arc  founil 
together,  niiT'  is  punctuated  with  the  vowel-points  of 
DTi/N  (God).  This  practice  must  be  one  of  long  standing, 
inasmuch  as  we  find  in  the  Scptuagint  (the  Greek  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  dating  from  tlic  second  or  third 
century  b.  c),  Kvpio<;  uniformly  put  for  nin\  This  example 
has  been  followed  in  most  of  the  versions.  There  are  now 
no  respectable  scholars  who  suppose  that  the  form  mn'' 
("Jehovah")  represents  the  original  sound  of  the  name. 
From  Exodus  iii.  14,  15,  where  rS'nX,  the  first  person  im- 
perfect of  TVjy,  ''to  be/'  is  identiiied  with  niri" ;  from  the 
form  which  the  word  assumes  in  propernames  compounded 
with  it  (especially  ^TV  at  the  end  of  sueh  names) ;  and  from 
ancient  testimony  respecting  the  pi%nunciation,  it  is  now 
generally  conceded  by  scholars  that  probably  the  verb  had 
originally!  (vav)  instead  of  "^  fyodh  )  fr>r  its  second  radical, 
and  that  the  third  person  singular  imj^crfcet  was  niH' 
(Yahvch  or  Yahweh),  and  that  this  is  the  proper  form  of 
the  sacred  name.  As  to  its  significance,  since  it  expresses 
existence  emphatically  as  the  characteristic  of  God,  we  may 
say  that  it  denotes  i\iG  perfection  of  existenre.  Hence,  eter- 
nity, self-e.xistence,  sovereignty,  nnchangeableness,  and  es- 
pecially personality,  are  conceptions  fairly  to  be  inferred 
ns  cmboclied  in  the  name.  In  the  Old  Testament  generallv 
mrr'  is  the  term  used  when  God's  pcrsonnf  relation  to  his 
people  is  emphasized.  Jehovah,  rather  than  Elohim,  is 
God  as  rcrptr//»r/ himself,  as  a  luu-girer,  as  inspiring  ^jro^j//- 
€C)f,  as  the  fait h/ul  one,  as  tlie  object  of  worship,  as  the 
liring  God.  as  the  retcarder  of  good  and  puuishcr  of  evil. 
In  general,  Elohim  may  be  called  the  God  of  nature,  and 
Jehovah  (Yahvch)  the  God  of  revelation.  (On  this  subject 
the  principal  writers  are  Ilengstenberg,  Authcuticitii  of  the 
Pcntutench  ;  Reinke,  Philosophiseh-hintorinehe  Adhandfuiiff 
iiber  den  Gottesnamen  Jchoru  ,■  Tholuck,  in  the  Literarische 
Anzeif/cr  {\S^2);  Iceland's  collect  ion  of  essays  entitled  i)ccas 
£!xereitationum  Philolofjicnrnm  dc  vera  Pronunciationc  nom- 
inis  Jciiova  ;  E.  Ballantine,  on  the  Import  of  the  name  Jc- 
horahy  in  the  BibUeal  Pepositori/,  vol.  iii.)     C.  M.  MeaD. 

Je'hu  [Heb.  Yeht'c  meaning  uncertain],  the  eleventh 
king  of  Israel,  and  founder  of  the  fourth  dynasty  in  the 
northern  kingdom ;  reigned  28  years,  from  B.  c.  8S3  to  S55. 
In  his  youth,  Jehu  was  one  of  the  guards  of  Ahab,  and  in 
the  reigns  of  Ahaziah  and  Jchoram  had  become  one  of  the  i 
chief  military  leaders.  In  the  account  of  the  vision  which  ' 
appeared  to  Elijah  at  Horeb  in  the  time  of  Ahab,  that  j 
prophet  was  commanded  to  anoint  Jehu  king  of  Israel  as 
instrument  of  the  divine  vengeance  upon  idolatrous  Israel 
(1  Kings  xix.  10,  17).  This  command  was  disobeyed,  and 
Jehu  did  not  come  to  the  throne  uutil  nearly  or  quite  twenty 
years  later,  when  he  was  anointed  by  one  of  the  prophets 
under  EHsha's  directions,  and  proceeded  to  the  massacre 
of  King  Joram,  his  mother  Jezebel,  his  guest  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Judah.  seventy  brothers  of  Joram,  forty-two 
brothers  of  Ahaziah,  and,  in  general,  of  all  the  prophets, 
priests,  and  worshippers  of  Baal.  The  reign  of  Jehu  was 
not  marked  by  any  further  remarkable  events,  so  far  as  can 
be  learned  from  the  biblical  record,  but  the  name  occurs  on 
the  black  obelisk  from  Nineveh,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
as  one  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  dy- 
nasty of  Jehu  occupied  the  throne  of  Samaria  for  four  gen- 
erations. 

Jeisk,  or  Eisk,  town  of  Russia,  in  the  territory  of  the 

Kuban  Cossacks,  on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  was  foundedin  1848 
as  a  port  for  the  rich  produce  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  has  grown  very  rapidly  since.     Pop.  16.747. 

Jejeebhoy'  (Sir  Jamsri-jkl;),  Bart.,  b.  at  Bombay,  In- 
dia, July  13,  178.J,  belonged  to  that  Parsee  race  which  is 
the  present  representative  of  the  .ancient  Zornastrians  and 
Fire-worshippers  of  Persia.  He  commenced  life  in  poverty, 
made  several  commercial  voyages  to  Chinn,  and  succeeded 
so  well  as  to  be  able  in  1822  to  release  all  the  debtors  held 
in  prison  in  Bomlmy  by  paying  their  debts.  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  ]irincely  benefactions  he  was  knighted  by  Queen 
Metoria  in  1842,  and  made  a  baronet  in  1S57.  In  1856  a 
statue  was  voted  to  him  by  the  citizens  of  Bombay.  Sir 
Jamsetjee  d.  at  that  place  Apr.  14,  ISoO,  and  on  Aug.  1 
after  his  death  the   statue  was  placed   in  the  town-hall. 


His  estate  was  valued  at  $4,000,000 :  his  charitable  foun- 
dations, widely  distributed  through  Western  India,  were 
estimated  to  have  cost  $1,500,000,  most  of  them  set  in 
operation  during  his  life. 

Jekatcrinburg.     See  Yekaterinboorg. 

Jekatcriiiodar.     See  Yekaterinodar. 

Jekaterinoslav.     See  Yekaterinoslav. 

Jclalabacl%  town  of  Afghanistan,  is  situated  near  the 
;  Cabool.  on  a  fertile  plain  2200  feet  above  the  sea,  in  lat. 
.'i4°  25'  N.  It  is  poorly  built;  its  trade  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hindoos;  its  population  varies  according  to 
the  season  from  iiOOO  to  10.000.  A  single  English  brigade 
under  Sir  Robert  Sale  defeated  here  a  large  Afghan  force 
in  Mar.,  1842. 

Jelatma,  or  Jelatom*     See  Y'elatom. 
Jeletz.     See  Ykletz. 

JeTlachich  a'oii  Buzim  (Count  Joseph^  b.  at  Peter- 
waradin,on  the  so-called  military  frontier  of  Hungary.  Oct. 
IG,  1801,  was  a  son  of  Baron  Franz  Jeliaehich,  a  field-mar- 
shal in  the  Napoleonic  wars:  entered  the  army  at  an  earlv 
age;  spent  many  years  on  the  Turkish  border  in  militarV 
service  ;  becnme  in  1S42  colonel  of  the  first  Banat  border 
regiment,  and  when  the  Magyar  revolution  broke  out  in 
1S4S  threw  his  great  influence  with  the  Slavic  populations 
into  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  Austrian  empire.  At  the  re- 
quest of  a  Slavic  committee.  Jeliaehich  was  appointed  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  southern  districts  of  the  empire, 
under  the  mediteval  title  of  ban  of  Croatia,  Slavonia.  and 
Dalmatia.  This  title  theoretically  gave  him  an  almost  in- 
dependent sovereignty,  which  he  hastened  to  use  by  assem- 
bling a  Slavic  diet,  being  consecrated  in  the  banate  by  the 
bishop,  and  organizing  the  southern  Slavonians  against  the 
Hungarians.  The  emperor  became  alarmed  at  his  proceeu- 
ings,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Hungarian  cabinet,  which 
he  was  still  trying  to  propitiate,  issued  a  decree  depriving 
Jeliaehich  of  his  new  rank,  and  summoning  him  to  answer 
for  his  conduct.  But  the  sagacious  ban  of  Croati.a  under- 
stood the  situation  ;  he  not  only  disregarded  all  inconve- 
nient orders  from  Vienna,  but  after  a  personal  visit  to  the 
imperial  family  invaded  Hungary  in  September,  effectod  a 
junction  with  AVindisehgr'atz,  aided  in  the  reeonquest  of 
Vienna,  and  particip.ated  in  the  important  campaigns  of 
the  ensuing  year.  (See  Hingary  and  Kossith.)  Jelia- 
ehich gave  no  proof  of  great  tactical  ability,  but  the 
weighty  influence  he  exerted  upon  the  events  of  the  time 
was  nither  political  than  military.  He  was  well  educated, 
and  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  tendencies  and  aspi- 
rations of  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  nationalities  compos- 
ing the  Austrian  empire.  In  1850.  Jeliaehich  published  a 
volume  of  poems:  commanded  in  1853  an  army  of  obser- 
vation on  the  Bosnian  frontier:  received  the  rank  of  count 
in  1855  :  and  d.  at  Agram  I\Iay  20,  1859. 

Jelly-Fish,     See  Ataleph^. 

Jemappcs',  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Hai- 
naut.  Here  the  raw  levies  of  the  first  French  republic 
under  Dumouriez  won  a  decisive  victor^'  over  the  Austrian 
army,  Nov.  G,  1792.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  and 
large  coal-mines  iu  the  vicinity.     Pop.  11,164. 

Jem'ison  (Robert.  Jr.).  a  son  of  William  Jemison,  a 
wealthy  planter,  b.  and  bred  in  Georgia  ;  in  earl}-  life  re- 
moved to  Alabama,  where  he  was  long  a  prominent  Whig 
member  of  the  legislature.  He  was  made  president  of  the 
State  senate  in  186.3,  and  soon  after  entered  the  Confed- 
erate Senate,  though  a  strong  anti-secessionist ;  was  the 
founder  of  the  financial  system  of  Alabama  (1847).  of  the 
State  insane  asylum,  and  of  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga 
R.  R.  ;  resided  in  Tuscaloosa,  and  d.  Oct.  16,  1871. 

Jc'na,  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach,  on  the  Saale.  Its  university,  founded 
in  1558,  was  1787-1806  the  most  celebrated  scientific  insti- 
tution of  Germany.  Schiller,  Schlegel.  Oken,  Schelliog, 
and  Fichte  were  professors  here,  and  more  than  1000  stu- 
dents heard  their  lectures.  On  Oct.  14,  1806,  Napoleon 
totally  defeated  the  Prussian  army  on  the  heights  outside 
of  Jena,  which  battle  for  many  years  decided  the  fate  of 
Northern  Germany.     Pop.  G9S4. 

Jen^is  Khan.     See  Genghis  Kuan. 

Jeiiisei.     See  Yemski. 

Jen'kins,  tp.  of  Mitchel!  co.,  la.     Pop.  5S7. 

Jenkins,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co..  Neb.     Pop.  442. 

Jenkins,  tp.  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.  It  has  mines  of  an- 
thracite coal.     Pop.  2505. 

Jenkins  (Albert  G.),  b.  in  Cabell  co.,  Va.,  Nov.  10. 
IS.'JO ;  educated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  and  at  the  Law 
School,  Cambridge,  but  without  entering  upon  the  practice 
of  his  profession  directed  his  attention  to  agriculture  ;  mem- 
ber of  Cincinnati  national  convention   1S56,  and  member 
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of  the  35th  and  36lh  Congresses;  appointed  bngRdier- 
eenernl  in  the  Confederate  army  in  ISfil.  be  served  wittj 
the  division  of  A.  P.  Hill:  subsequently  in  eommand 
of  cavalry  brifrado  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  in  the 
.Shenandoah  Vallcv,  and  West  Virginia;  in  the  campaign 
of  18til  was  killed  at  Dublin,  Va.,  May  7,  lsri4. 

(i.  C.  Simmons. 
Jenkins  (Chari.es  J.),  b.  in  the  district  (now  county) 
of  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Jan.  0.  1S05.  His  father  moved  to  Jef- 
ferson CO..  Ga.,  ISIO,  and  Charles,  the  son.  was  educated 
narllv  at  the  Georgia  Tniversity  and  parlly  at  Inion  Col- 
le''e,"Schcncctadv.  N.  Y.,  where    he   graduated  in    lbJ4; 
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took    part    in  the    capture  of  Tuspan  and   Tabasco, 
nanding  a  hvdrographical  party  of  the    Coast  Sur- 
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here 
stSdiedTaw,"and"'opcned  an  office  in  the  city  of  ..Vugusta, 
Gi      In  18:!n  was  elected  to  the  legislature;  m   l.s.jl  was 
elected  attornev-general  of  the  State,  which  position  ho  re- 
signed before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  and  was 
a  °ain  returned  to  the  legislature  in  18.30,  which  position  he 
continuously  held  from  183G  to  1850,  ranking  amongs    the 
ablest  and  liiost  eloquent  of  the  House  during  all  that  pe- 
riod, and  being  Speaker  thereof  whenever  his  paHy  was  in 
the  majority.     In  politics  he  was  reared  in  the  Jeffersoman 
State's  Rights  school,  but  supported  Harrison  for  President 
in  1840,  an.l  Clay  in  18+4.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Union 
convention  of  the   State  in   1850,  and   as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions  was  the  author  of  the  ce  ebrated 
Geor-ia  platform  adopted  by  that  body.     In   ISGO  he  was 
ariiMMnted  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  tho 
State  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
Hon    Linton  Stephens.     This  position  he  held   until  the 
olo=e  of  tho  war.     He  was  a  member  of  tho  constitutional 
convention  of  tho  State  called  under  the  proclamation  of 
Pros.  Johnson  in  1865.  in  which  body  he  acted  a  prominent 
part    and  in  the  same  year  was  elected   governor  of  the 
State  without    opposition    under  the  new  constitution   so 
formed      This  position  he  held  until  he  was  superseded  by 
Gen    Thos.  H.  Ruger  of  the  U.  S.  army,  who  was  appointed 
nrovisional  governor  of  Georgia  in  1808  under  the  recon- 
struction acts  of  Congress.     He  also  has  been  one  of  the 
most  active  and  influential  members  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  State  University  since  181!!).     A.  H.  Stephens. 

Jenkins  (Thornton  A.),  U.  S.  N    b.  Dee   11,  1811   m 
Virginia  ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshij.man  Nov.  1, 18^8  ; 
became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1834,  a  lieutenant  in  1839, 
and  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Coast  Survey  from 
Oct     1S34   to  Apr.,  1842  :  promoted  to  be  commander  in 
1855,  a  captain  in  1862,  a  commodore  in  1866,  and  rear- 
ailmiral  in  1S70;  retired  from  active  service  Dec.  11,  18i3. 
Served  at  sea  in  the  Mediterranean,  N.  and   S.  Atlantic, 
and  coast  of  Africa  1842-45;  sent  to  Europe  m  1S4d,  under 
instructions  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  examine 
tho  sytcms  of  lighthouse   illumination,  and  the  general 
management  of  the  aids  to  navigation  service  in  the  dif- 
ferent commercial    nations  of   Europe;  returned    in  1840 
and  submitted  an  elaborate  report;  served  ou  the  E.  coast 
of  Mexico  during  our  war  with  that  country  to  its  end, 
and  too 
Commanding   ..  ....--„     ,  •.,•,.,  i 

vey  1,S4S-5I,  he  framed  the  organic  law  which  was  passed 
in  1852  under  which  the  present  lighthouse  establishment 
h-13    been  created  and   is  now  administered;  Sept.,  1858, 
commanded    the    sloop-of-war    Preble    in    our   expedition 
against    Paraguay,    and    subsequently    (185!»-60)    on    the 
coasts  of  Central  America   and   the  E.  coast  of  Mexico; 
commanded   sloop-of-war  Wachusett   in    James   and    lo- 
tomac  rivers  1862;    sloop-of-war   Ondda  and  second  d,. 
vision    of   A.lmiral    Farragufs   fleet  o(T   M..bilc    1862-O.i; 
fleet-caotain  and  chief  of  staff  to  Admiral  larragut  1863- 
64  •  commanded,  temporarily,  sloop-of-war  Richmond  under 
the  guns  of  Port  Hudson,  and  senior  naval  olheer  in  command 
at  the  surrender  of  that  jdace  to  'he  army  ai"l  navy   ,Iuly, 
1X6-1-   wounded  on  board  the  slo.,p-of-war  Monongahela  in 
a.'tion  with  the  enemy's  land  fon-.-s  on  the  right  ban' 
Mis,.issippi   at  College  Point,  below  I'ort  Donelson 
man<led  the  slooii-of-war  Richmond  and  the  second  division 
of  Admiral  Earragufa  fleet  blockading  Mobile   1863-B.'i ; 
from  1865  to   I86U  chief  of  llio  bureau  (d  navigation  :  in 
IH50-58  1860-62,  anil  l,Hi;'.l -7  1 ,  naval  secretary  of  the  light- 
house bi.ard;  from   1871  to  the  dale  of  his  retirement  in 
command  of  our  fleet  in  the  East  Indies,      riie  character 
and  services  of  this  eminent  officer  are  best  shown  by  the 
following  extract  from  Rear-admiral  Earragul  s  "<['<;">1  ■■»• 
iiort  of  the   battle   of  Mobile    Hay.  date.l    Aug.   12,  1864: 
"  Before  closing  this  report  there  is  one  other  ollicer  of  my 
squadron  of  whom  I  feel  bound  fo  speak,  Capl.   F.  A.  .len- 
kius  of  the  Ri.bniond,  who  was  formerly  my  chief  of  slnfl, 
not  because  of  his  having  held  that  position,  but  because 
he  never  forgets  to  do  his  duly  to  the  governinenl.  am 
takes  now  the  same  interest  in  the  fleet  as  when  he  sloo.l 
in  that  relation  to  me.      Ho  is  also  the  comnian.ling  ofhocr 
I  division  of  my  squadron,  and  as  such  has 


the  spirit  of  one  of  Lord  Collingwood'a  best  sayings  :  '^o^ 
to  be  afraid  of  doing  too  much;  those  who  are,  seldom  do 
as  much  us  they  ought.' "  Foxhall  A.  Parkeu. 

Jenks,  tp.  of  Forest  co..  Pa.  Pop.  118. 
Jenks  (Joseph),  b.  at  Hammersmith,  near  London, 
came  to"  Lynn,  Mass.,  about  1645;  was  the  first  founder 
who  worked  in  brass  and  iron  in  America,  and  probably 
the  first  inventor.  He  received  from  the  Massachusetts 
general  court.  May  6,  1646,  a  patent  ••  for  the  making  of 
engines  for  mills  to  go  by  water,"  and  for  making  scythes 
and  other  edged  fools,  with  a  new-invented  saw-mill,  of 
which  latter  process  he  patented  an  improvement  in  Jlay, 
1055.  Jenks  is  said  to  have  made  the  dies  for  the  silver 
coinage  of  the  colony  in  1652:  he  contracted  m  1654  with 
the  selectmen  of  Bos'lon  "  for  an  engine  to  carry  water  in 
case  of  fire;"  and  in  1667  asked  the  general  court  for  aid  in 
wire-drawing.  Jenks's  works  were  on  the  river  Saugus  at 
Lynn,  where  he  d.  in  16S3. 

Jenks  (William).  D.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  at  Newton,  Mass., 
Nov.  25,  1778.  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1797,  and  became 
a  teacher:  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Bath, 
Me  1805-23:  professor  of  English  and  Oriental  literature 
in  Bowdoin  College  1815-18;  and  afterwards  became  a 
teacher  in  Boston,  where  he  founded  the  Seamen's  Bethel ; 
was  pastor  of  the  Green  Street  church,  Boston,  lS26-4o. 
D  Nov  13,  1860.  He  was  a  member  of  many  learned  and 
benevolent  societies,  and  the  author  of  several  works, 
among  which  is  a  Comprehensive  Commcntari/,  once  highly 
popular. 

Jen'ner,  tp.  of  Somerset  co..  Pa.  Pop.  1703. 
Jen'ner  (EnwAnn),  M.  D..  F.  R.  S..  b.  at  Berkeley. 
Gloucester,  Eug.,May  17,  1740.  the  son  of  a  vicar ;  studied 
surgery  at  Sudbury  and  London,  where  he  was  a  pujnl  id 
John  Hunter,  1771-73;  acquired  the  friendship  of  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks,  who  procured  him  the  appointment  of  natu- 
ralist on  Cook's  second  expedition;  but  he  retired  to  his 
native  town  in  1773,  and  became  a  surgeon-apothecary: 
received  in  1792  his  degree  from  St.  Andrew's,  Scotland; 
sent  fo  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  on  the  cuckoo,  which 
gained  him  a  fellowship  in  the  society.  In  1796  he  made 
his  first  successful  ariu-to-arm  inoculation  with  tiie  virus 
of  cowpox  as  a  preventive  to  infection  with  smallpox.  The 
first  idea  of  this  measure  had  been  conceived  by  hiin  some 
twenty  years  before,  when  he  learned  that  the  Gloucester- 
shire peasants  considered  accidental  cowpox  (acquired  in 
milking  cows)  a  preventive  of  smallpox.  Obycrvalion 
having  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  the  po],uhir  belief, 
in  1770  he  communicated  his  opinion  to  Hunter,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  continue  his  observations.  In  1798  he  an- 
nounced his  discovery,  now  established  by  abundant  obser- 
vations, but  was  almost  universally  denounced  by  physi- 
cians and  clergy,  often  in  the  severest  language.  Ho  pub- 
lished a  series  of  I,n,,drie»  (1798,  1799,  1800)  upon  tho 
subject.  The  importance  of  his  discovery  was  finally  con- 
ceded, and  he  received  in  all  some  Jt37,000  in  grants  from 
P.arliament  and  other  sources  as  testimonials  to  the  value 
of  his  labors.  Personally,  he  was  kindly,  unsellish,  and 
philanthropic.     D.  at  Berkeley  Jan.  26,  1823. 

Jen'ner  (Sir  William).  Baiit..  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Chatham 
educated  at   University  College,  London,  in 
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which  he  became  in  1848  professor  of  pathological  anatomy 
and  in  1857  of  chemical  medicine.  In  1801,  Dr.  Jeniic 
was  aiqiointcd  jihysician  to  flic  queen,  and  attended  Princ 
Albert  in   his   last  illness,      lie   is  a  menilier  of  niiinerou 


>r  the 
coin- 


.  Ver- 


of  fl: 
sin 


wn  ability  and  tho  most  untiring  zeal.     Ho  ottrricn  out 


scientific  societies,  has  conlriliufed  hugely  to  medical  lit- 
erature, and  was  the  first  fo  establish  the  diflerenco  in  kind 
between  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  iii  1868,  and  a  kniglif  commander  of  tho  Bath  in 
1872,  in  recognition  id'  his  services  to  the  prince  of  Wales 
during  a  dangerous  illness. 

Jen'nings,  county  of  S.  E.  Indiana.  Area,  375  squaro 
miles.  It  is  hilly  and  well  limbered,  but  has  n  productive 
soil.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  lumber  are  staple  products. 
Tho  county  is  traversed  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  tho 
Madison  aiid  Indianapolis,  and  other  railroads.  Cap. 
non.     Pop.  16,218. 

Jrnnincs,  Ip.  of  Crawford  co.,  Ind.     Pop. 

JonningN,  fp.  of  Fayette  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  830. 

JrnniuKKi  Ip-  »f  fw"  "O-'  I""'-     ''"I"'  '''"• 

Ji'iiningK,  tp.  of  Scott  co.,  Ind.     ro|i.  1278. 

Jennings,  fp.  of  Putnam  co.,  0.     Pop.  1059. 

JenniiiKs,  tp.  of  Van  Wert  eo.,  0.     P")'. 

JenningsiTiioMAs  RiKii),  M.l).. 
1805;  gra.luatcd  at  Washington  College,  I'i'- ""•'"'  ""-J- 

ieine  in  lialtimore.     I anie  to  Tennessee  in  1828   where 

during  tho  invasion  of  Asiatic  cholera  in    S3.1.  lie  oblaiticd 

a  large   practice,  which   he  retai 1  fill  the  late  war.     Ho 

opened  disseetingrooms    in    -Nashville    l.-*38.  and  was  the 


2081. 


914. 
,  in  Steubenvillo.  0., 
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JKN>Y— JERICHO,  ROSE   OF. 


first  who  taught  anatomy  in  Tennessee.  For  three  years 
ho  was  a  senator  in  the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  and  de- 
clined a  nomination  to  Congress.  In  l^oi  he  was  elected 
professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  and  clinical  medicine 
in  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  in  ISoli  filled  the  chair 
of  anatomy.  The  class  then  increased  from  220  to  410, 
and  in  1S59  reached  to  456,  being  the  largest  class  ever  as- 
sembled W.  of  the  mountains.  D.  suddenly  at  Narragan- 
sett,  R.  I.,  July  7,  1874.  Dr.  Jennings  possessed  a  fine 
taste  for  literature;  yet  he  was  devoted  to  his  profession, 
in  which  few  succeed'ed  better.  Coming  to  Xashville  apoor 
boy,  he  not  only  kept  up  an  elegant  establishment  and 
liberally  assisted  his  immediate  relatives,  but  accumulated 
a  largefortunc  by  his  practice.  As  a  physician  he  had  no 
superior  in  Tennessee.  Paul  F.  Eve. 

Jen'ny,  post-tp.  of  Marathon  cc,  Wis.  Pop.  215. 
Jen'yns  (So.\me),  b.  in  London  in  1701;  was  educated 
at  Cambridge:  entered  Parliament  for  Cambridgeshire  in 
1742,  and  was  appointed  in  1755  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations.  Jenyns  was  a  poet, 
a  wit.  and  a  politician,  but  is  now  chiefly  remembered  for 
his  work  on  the  Eridcnrrs  of  Clirislinnifij,  published  in 
1776,  which  has  been  often  reprinted,  has  elicited  an  un- 
usual amount  of  criticism,  and  exerted  a  considerable  in- 
lliu'uce.  Though  now  obsolete,  Jenyns's  little  work  w.ns 
long  reputed  tho  best  argumentative  presentation  of  tho 
Christian  evidences.     D.  at  London  Dec.  18,  17S7. 

Jeph'thah,  the  ninth  judge  of  the  Israelites,  was  a  na- 
tural son  of  tiilcad  of  tho  tribe  of  Manassch.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  he  was  expelled  from  his  home  by  his 
brothers  on  account  of  his  illegitimate  birth,  and  he  with- 
drew to  the  land  of  Tob,  where  he  became  the  chief  of  a 
band  of  brigands.  Later  on,  when  the  tribes  beyond  the 
Jordan  resolved  to  oppose  tho  Ammonites,  they  invited 
Jeidithah  to  become  their  commander,  and  he  received  the 
invitation  on  the  condition  that  he  should  remain  their 
ruler  if  he  defeated  the  Ammonites.  Tho  victory  over  the 
Ammonites  was  complete,  and  hence  he  ruled  tho  country 
for  the  rest  of  his  life — from  1256  to  1250  b.  c.  But  a  great 
sorrow  came  over  his  house.  When  setting  forth  against 
the  enemy  he  made  a  solemn  vow  to  the  Lord  that  if  ho  re- 
turned home  victorious  ho  would  offer  up  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing whatsoever  first  "came  forth  from  tho  doors  of  his 
house"  to  meet  him.  On  his  return  his  daughter,  an  only 
child,  "came  first  out  of  the  doors  of  his  house"  with  her 
companions  to  greet  him  with  timbrels  and  dances.  At 
this  fight  he  rent  his  robes  and  cried  out  loudly  in  despair, 
but  his  daughter,  when  she  heard  about  his  vow.  encour- 
aged him  "to  do  with  her  according  to  this  vow,"  and  so 
he  did.  Up  to  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era  it  was  uni- 
versally understood,  both  by  Jewish  and  Christian  com- 
mentators, that  Jcphthah  actually  sacrificed  his  daughter, 
and  there  was  among  all  readers  only  one  feeling  of  admi- 
ration for  the  daughter  and  of  horror  at  the  conduct  of  tho 
father.  But  since  the  twelfth  century  several  commenta- 
tors have  attemjited  to  mitigate  the  tragical  impression  of 
the  narrative  by  proving  that  Jephthah  only  condemned 
his  daughter  to  celil)acy  and  perpetual  servico  at  the  taber- 
nacle of  Shiloh.  Thus  interpreted,  however,  the  narrative 
does  not  read  quite  naturally. 

Jequitinhon'ha,  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  province 
of  i^Iinas  Geraes,  enters  the  province  of  Bahia,  and  falls 
after  a  course  of  about  750  miles,  first  northern,  then  north- 
eastern, into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  15°  50'  S.,  near  the  town 
of  Belmonte.  Its  upper  course  runs  through  a  mountain- 
ous region,  and  its  rocky  bed  is  here  embarrassed  by  rapids 
and  cataracts,  of  which  that  called  Salto  Grande,  on  the 
boundary  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Bahia,  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  falls  of  Brazil.  Its  lower  course  is  broad  and 
smooth,  but  rather  shallow,  and  its  mouth  is  obstructed  by 
sandbars.  Nevertheless,  as  the  whole  lower  course  from 
the  mouth  to  Salto  Grande  is  navigable  for  small  steamers, 
and  as  one  of  its  arms,  the  Poassu,  communicates  by  a 
navigable  channel  with  the  river  Pardo,  the  Jequitinhonha 
will  probably  become  of  great  importance  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  rich  j)roducts  of  Jlinas  Geraes. 

Jer'boa  [Arab.],  a  name  of  numerous  small  rodent 
mammals  of  the  rat  family  (by  many  referred  to  a  smaller 
family,  the  Dipodidae).  and  remarkable  for  their  progres- 
sion, which  is  accomplished  by  long  leaps  in  the  air,  after 
the  manner  of  kangaroos.  They  are  all  Ohl-World  species, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  destructive  to  crops.  The 
Egyptian  jerboa  {Dipiis  sagiita)  is  the  typical  species. 

Jer'dan  (William),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Kelso,  Scotland,  in 
1782:  studied  law,  came  to  London  in  1S04,  and  became  a 
writer  for  the  Moniinj  Pont  and  other  newspapers.  On 
May  11, 1812.  he  was  instrumental  in  arresting  Bellingham, 
the  murderer  of  the  prime  minister  S])encer  Percival.  In 
1817  he  became  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette^  and  re- 


mained in  charge  of  that  influential  journal  for  thirty-four 

years.  In  1821  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  K-iyal 
Society  of  Literature.  On  his  retirement  from  editorship 
a  pension  of  £100  was  grauted  him,  and  a  flatteriug  testi- 
monial was  signed  by  many  of  the  leading  public  men  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Jordan  wrote  four  volumes  of  biographical 
sketches  for  Fi>iher's  Xalional  Portrait  GaUery  of  Eminent 
Personarjcs  of  the  2sii>f:tcejith  Ceiititr}/^  wrote  for  the  annuals, 
reviews,  and  magazines,  published  his  Aittobiorfrnphtf  (4 
vols.)  in  1852-53,  and  a  supplement  entitled  Men  I  have 
Knoirn  in  1806.  A  judicious  selection  from  his  memoirs 
was  e<lited  by  Mr,  R.  S.  Ptoddard  in  the  Bric-u-hrar  Se- 
ries (Now  York,  1S74).  D.  at  Bushey  Heath,  Hertford- 
shire, July  11,1860. 

Jeremi'ah  [Heb.,  "raised  up  by  tho  Lord"],  the  sec- 
ond of  the  'jieatcr  prophets  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  began 
his  work  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  King  Josiab  (ch.  i.  2) ; 
i".  c.  about  628  B.C.  He  survived  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (588), 
so  that  his  work  lasted  for  over  forty  years.  He  was  b.  at 
Anathoth  in  Benjamin  (ch.  i.  1 ;  .xxix.  27).  His  father  was 
a  priest.  During  Josiah's  reign  occurred  the  invasion  of 
the  Scyths  (Ilcrod.  i.  10;!-106;  see  Jer.  v.  6,  8.  9).  This 
prophet's  life,  therefore,  covered  the  catastrophe  of  the  his- 
tory of  Judah.  He  had  to  contend  against  bigotry,  obsti- 
nacy, and  dogmatism,  and  to  endure  persecution.  He  was 
imprisoned  for  speaking  words  of  warning  and  opposition 
to  the  prevailing  policy.  His  warnings  fell  on  ears  deaf- 
ened by  fanaticism,  and  when  all  was  lost,  even  the  hope 
of  retaining  some  native  authority,  though  under  Chaldean 
supremacy,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  died.  The  version 
of  his  bool;  wb.ich  appears  in  the  Scptuagint  differs  very 
much  from  the  Masorctic  text.  The  Hebrew  contains  one- 
eighth  more  than  tho  Greek,  and  tho  order  of  the  chajiters 
varies.  This  fact  has  excited  the  interest  of  biblical 
scholars,  but  no  explanation  has  yet  been  suggested. 
Jeremiah  also  wrote  the  book  of  Lamentations  (which  see). 

Jer'emie  (James  Amiralx),©.  D., b.  in  1800  in  Eng- 
land; graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1824, 
having  obtained  the  Norrisian,  the  Hulscan,  and  the  Mem- 
bers' prizes ;  became  a  follow  of  Trinity  ;  took  holy  orders 
in  1830,  and  was  soon  appointed  professor  of  classical  lit- 
erature in  tho  East  India  College  at  Haileybury,  holding 
that  post  twenty  years.  In  1833  he  was  chosen  Christian 
advocate  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  184!t  regius 
professor  of  divinity,  and  in  1864  dean  of  Lincoln.  Dr. 
Jcremie  was  considered  to  be  one  of  tho  most  learned  di- 
vines of  his  time.  He  published  a  JJintor!/  of  Pome  from 
Canstantine  to  the  Death  of  Julian,  and  a  Hittorij  of  the 
Clnireh  in  the  Second  and  Third  Ccnturiet,  both  in  the  En- 
c!/clr,pirdia  Mclropolitana ;  Chrislianily  in  the  Middle  Ayei 
(1857),  and  many  other  occasional  productions,  besides 
editing  the  sermons  of  the  Rev.  Prof.  AVilliam  Archer  But- 
ler (1855).  Dr.  Jcremie  preached  Latin  sermons  in  St. 
Paul's  in  1852  and  1868  before  tho  convocation  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury;  also  in  French  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1S62,  during  the  Exposition  of  that  year.  He 
resigned  his  professorship  in  1870,  and  in  the  same  year 
gave  £1000  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  found  two 
annual  pri:^cs  for  the  study  of  biblical  Greek. 

Jerez'  dc  la  Fronte'ra,  generally  called  simply 
Jerez  or  Xercs,  is  a  large,  rich,  and  elegant  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  on  the  Guadalete.  Tho 
plain  in  which  it  stands  is  hiily,  extremely  fertile,  densely 
peopled,  and  very  carefully  cultivated;  it  produces  the 
ccleljratcd  Xcreswine  (sherry).  The  town  itself  is  old 
and  surrounded  with  walls,  but  its  streets  are  wide  and 
lined  with  handsome  houses;  its  public  buildings  are  ele- 
gant, and  it  contains  many  educational  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions. Its  trade  in  wheat  and  wine  is  very  important, 
about  16,000  quarters  of  wheat  and  2.000,000  gallons  of 
wine  being  exported  annually.     Pop,  38,808. 

Jerfalcon,     See  Gtrfalcos. 

Jer'icho,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  ancient 
Palestine,  was  situated  a  few  miles  K.  E.  of  Jerusalem. 
Its  capture  and  destruction  by  the  Israelites  on  their  con- 
quest of  Cana.an  is  related  in  Joshua  vi..  and  its  rebuilding 
and  rapid  progress  in  1  Kings  xvi.  34  and  2  Kings  ii.  4.  At 
tho  time  of  Christ  it  was  a  splendid  city,  the  residence  of 
Herod  the  Great,  but  during  the  Crusades  it  was  completely 
destroyed,  and  it  was  never  rebuilt.  Its  site  is  now  occupied 
by  a  small  and  miserable  village. 

Jericho,  post-tp.  of  Chittenden  co..  Vt.,  26  miles  N.  W. 
of  Moiit|ielier.  It  has  5  churches,  and  manufactures  of 
pumps,  boxes,  castings,  agricultural  tools,  and  other  goods. 
Pop.  1757. 

Jericho,  Rose  of  (Anastatica  Hierochuntina),  a  pros- 
tr.ate.  branching  annual,  of  the  cruciferous  family,  inhabit- 
ing the  deserts  of  Egypt  and  Palestine.  After  death  the 
softer  green  parts  disappear,  leaving  the  ligneous  frame- 
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work;  this  rolls  up  into  a  Itall  in  drying,  is  uprooted  by 
the  windsi,  and  rolls:  away.  When  wetted  the  branches  ex- 
pand hygrometrically.  so  thiit  the  plant  soeins  to  revive; 
hence  its  name,  derived  from  tiic  Greek  ai-ooracrt?,  **  reaur- 
reotinn." 

Jerked  Beef  [Chilian,  rhtn-qtff],  a  form  of  dried  beef 
prepared  riuite  extensively  in  t!n'  pastoral  re;:;ions  of  North 
and  South  Araeriea  and  Australia.  The  flc>]i  of  tho  nx  is 
taken  itff  in  thin  strijis  and  dried,  cither  with  or  without 
salt.  It  will  keep,  when  well  prepared,  for  a  very  great 
length  of  time,  and  if  well  cooked  is  very  ])alatable.  Cuba 
is  the  principal  inarkot  for  jerked  beef  or  tnsnjo. 

Jerobo'fim,  the  name  of  two  kings  of  Israel.    Jkho- 
BO\M  I.,  the  founder  <d'  tlio  kingdom,  was  a  son  of  Nebat. 
Bv  Snlnnmn  ho  was  macle  superintendent  of  jiublic  works, 
but  having  been  informed  by  the  prophet  Ahijah  that   ac- 
cording to  divine  appointment  he  should  become  king  over 
the  ten  tribt's,  he  entered  iutoconspiracics,  and  was  compelled 
to  flee  to  Egypt  (OSO  b.  r.  1.    W.ien  Solomon  died  (073  n.  r.) 
he  returned  and  headed  tho  deputation  appearing  before 
Rehoboam  ;  and  when  the  demands  of  the  tleputation  were 
refused  tho  ten  tribes  separated  from  .Tudah  and  Benjamin 
and  chose  him  for  their  king,     lie  took  up  his  residence  at 
ShcL'hem,  and  tlio  most  prominent  tendency  of  his  govern- 
ment was  to  make  the  l>reaeh  between  the  two  kingdoms  as  | 
wide  and  deep  as  possible.     For  this  reason  ho  forliado  his  I 
subjects  to  resort  to  the  tem])lo  at  Jerusalem,  and  estab- 
lished shrines  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  where  *' gohlen  calves"  ; 
were  set  up  as  syruliols  of  Jehovah.      D.  OJl   n.  r. — Jero-  • 
ROAM  II.  was  the  fourteenth  kingof  Israel,  tho  son  andsuc-  ' 
cessor  of  Jehoash,  and  reigned  S23-7S2  n.  c.     lie  carried 
on  successful  Avar  against  tho  Syrians,  from  whom  ho  took  I 
the  cities  of  Damascus  and  Ilamath  ;  Ammon  and  Moab  ^ 
were  also  conquered.     But  he  kept  up  tho  idolatry  of  the  j 
golden  calves.  I 

Jerome',  tp.  of  Midland  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  3r>5. 

Jerome,  post-tp.  of  Union  co.,  0.     Pop.  1462. 

Jerome  of  Prasriie,  b.  about  1375,  was  descended 
from  a  noble  Bohemian  family  of  the  name  of  Faulpisch; 
studied  in  his  native  city,  in  Paris.  Cologne.  Heidelberg, 
and  Oxford,  and  attracted  everywhere  great  attention  by 
his  learning  and  l)rilliaut  gifts.  While  at  Oxford  he  became 
acqnaintc'l  with  the  writings  of  Wycliffe,  and  he  espoused 
the  ideas  of  the  English  Reformer  with  his  whole  heart. 
Ou  his  return  to  Prague  ho  found  that  these  ideas  were  well 
known  there,  and  he  immediately  allied  himself  to  the  Bo- 
hemian reform  party  under  the  leadership  of  Ilrss;  (which 
fee).  In  learning  anrt  eloquence  ho  surpassed  IIuss.  but  ho 
laekerl  his  wimdom  ;  he  was  violent,  and  even  rude.  Tho 
relics  he  threw  down  to  the  ground  and  trod  on  them,  and 
in  a  dispute  with  a  monk  be  once  threw  his  adversary  into 
the  Moldau.  When  ho  heard  that  lluss  had  been  impris- 
oned in  Constance  lie  immediately  hastened  to  tlio  rescuo 
of  his  friend.  But  having  failecl  in  procuring  a  safeguard, 
and  finding  himself  unable  to  do  anything  to  aid  JIuss,  ho 
determined  to  return  home,  when  (Apr.  25,  1  l!."*)  he  was 
seized  at  Ilirseiijiu  in  Puabia.  put  in  chains,  and  delivered 
over  to  the  council.  The  great  inclignation  which  the  ex- 
ecution of  Huss  (July  6,  1  tl5)  excited  made  tho  council 
hesitate  in  the  ease  of  Jerome.  He  was  kept  in  a  mean 
dungeon,  and  rceciveil  for  a  long  time  no  other  food  than 
bread  and  water.  Thus,  worn  out  both  in  body  and  mind, 
he  recanted  his  rqiiuions  on  tlie  doetrine  of  transubstanti- 
ation  fScpt.  11,  1  Il;'i);  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  council. 
He  was  subjected  to  new  examinations  on  still  more  serious 
accusations,  and  he  deelareil  himself  ready  to  onswer  any 
questions  on  the  condition  that  the  hearing  should  be])ub- 
lic.  On  May  23  au'l  20,  I  lH).  the  examination  took  place,  i 
anil  he  cnderl  by  disclaiming  in  a  most  jiassionato  nuinner  , 
his  former  recantation,  deidaring  it  tlie  greatest  sin  ho  had  i 
committeil  in  his  life.  His  condemnation  was  now  sure  to 
follow.  On  May  30  he  was  sentenced  ami  burned  at  tho  \ 
t^take,  and  his  ashes  were  strewn  on  the  Rhine,  (.'^ee  Krum- 
miA,  fn-nrhirhtr  tlrr  Hn/iiu !^rhrn  Ifr/omiation  (IH07);  and  j 
C/erwenka,  Gcivhirhtr  tfrr  Kvn»ifr{hrh*n  KIrrhcin  linhmrn   \ 

Jerome,  Saint  (SopniniNns  ETsrntrs  HiRnoNYMra), 
b.  aiiout  3  k')  at  Stridon.  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Dalmatia 
and  l*annonia  ;  received  a  very  careful  education  ;  travelled 
in  <3:iul  ;  was  baptized,  and  lived  for  some  years  at  Treves 
and  Ariuilcia;  went  in  373  to  tho  East,  where  ho  visited 
Antiochia,  and  retired  in  371  to  the  desert  of  Chalcid,  where 
he  spent  four  years  in  ascetiepraetieesand  studies,  especially 
<»f  the  Hebrew  language.  Having  been  iirdained  a  pres- 
byter by  Bishop  Paulinas  of  Antioch,  ho  repaired  to  Ccui- 
stantinoplc  in  370  to  hear  the  celebrated  (Jregory  Nazianzen, 
and  while  hero  ho  translated  into  Latin  the  chronicle  of 
Eu>;ebius  and  the  homilies  of  Origen  on  Jeremiah  and  Er.e- 
ki'-l.  In  3«2  he  returned  to  Home,  where  lie  lived  in  in- 
timate connection  with  Bishop  Damasufl  until   Danmsus's 


death  in  384.  In  Rome  he  made  a  great  impresHion  by  his 
passitmate  praise  of  asceticism  and  monastic  life.  Many 
became  his  enemies,  but  many  others,  especially  amonjr 
the  rich  and  n<d)k'  ladies,  became  his  firm  adherents;  an<l 
one  of  these.  Paula,  followed  him  in  384  to  Bethlehem, 
where  she  built  four  convents — three  for  nuns  and  one  for 
monks,  over  which  latter  she  placed  St.  Jerome  ;  he  d.  here 
about  420.  During  his  residence  in  Rome  he  commenced, 
at  tho  instigation  of  Damasug.  a  critieal  revision  of  the 
Latin  translation  of  tho  Bible,  the  Vulgate  ;  and  this  work, 
which  he  finished  in  Bethlehem,  is  his  chief  work  and  the 
foundation  of  his  great  fame.  But  besides  he  wrote  a  great 
number  of  controversial  papers  against  Helviclius,  .It»vi- 
nianus,  Vigilantius,  Rufinus.  and  the  Pelagians,  ond  several 
exogetical  relating  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  best  edilinn 
of  his  works  is  that  by  Vallarsi  (11  vols.,  Verona,  173^-42). 
(See  Zilckler,  f/frrtiui/mnH,  aei'n  Leheu  iind  Wirken,  1865.) 

Jerome  Buonaparte.     See  Bonaparte  (jF.noME). 

Jerome'villc,  post-v.  of  Mohican  tp.,  Ashland  co.,  0. 
Pop.  328. 

Jer'rold  (Douglas  William),  b.  in  London  Jan.  3, 
1803,  the  son  of  the  managerof  atheatre  :  became  niid>hip- 
man  in  the  navy  l.S13-lo,  and  was  apin-enticed  in'lslii  to 
a  printer.  His  first  play,  Move  Friyhtentil  thftn  Ihtrt  l\s\t<)^ 
after  some  years  of  neglect,  was  very  successful.  He  wrote 
lyrics  and  criticisms  for  the  journals  which  attracted  much 
attention.  The  comedy  lilavk-Etfed  Susnn  (1822)  estab- 
lished his  reputation.  Rmt  Day  (1830),  Mrn  of  Charartrr 
(a  collection  of  republished  talcs.  \H?>S),  /iuhhfrnof' the  lUnf 
(1842,  a  comedy).  Time  irorkn  Wnufhrf,  (184.')).  The  Caud'u 
Lectures  (first  published  in  PiiHrh,  with  which  he  became 
connected  in  1841).  and  numerous  other  plays,  skctehes, 
and  tales,  widely  extended  his  fame  as  a  iiumorist  and  a 
powerful  delineator  of  character.  He  twice  failed  as  a  j)ub- 
lisher  of  newspapers,  ancl  once  asathcatrical  manager,  but 
his  connection  (lSj2-o7)  with  A/oyr/'«  HV//.7//  was  very 
successful.  Mr.  Jcrrold  was  a  man  of  great  kindliness  and 
generosity,  but  possessed  a  gift  of  repartee  which  often  be- 
came terribly  caustic.     D.  in  London  June  8,  1857. 

Jerrold  (William  Blaxoiiard).  eldest  son  of  Douglas 
Jerrold.  b.  in  London,  Englaml.  in  1820  ;  studied  for  an 
artist,  and  illustrated  some  of  his  father's  articles,  Init  later 
gave  his  attention  to  literature.  In  1849  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Laman  Blanchard;  has  long  been  prominently 
connected  with  the  London  press.  Among  his  works  arc 
several  comedies  an<l  farces,  7'Ac  Di'trfmrr  of  the  Ftnui/if 
(1847,  a  novel),  Su-r.fh'Kh  SkrtrJuif  (I8.'i2).  Impfrial  Purif 
(1855),  Life  of  T)fnujhtn  Jrrrofd  (1858).  At  Howe  in  Pario 
(1804),  the  CorkntpirH  (1871),  and  other  works.  Also 
Loudon  (1872),  illustrated  by  Dor^;.  and  Li/r  of  Napoleon 
III.  (1874-75).  He  has  given  special  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  in  Paris  and  London. 

Jerry  (Rev.  .John  L.),b.  in  North  Carolina  May  11. 1703, 
tho  son  of  a  Kevcdutionary  soldier  who  served  under  La 
F.iyette,  and  imbibed  his  father's  spirit.  AVhcn  a  mission- 
ary in  St.  Augustine,  a  priest  threatened  him  with  punish- 
ment if  he  did  not  desist  preaching  :  jiointing  to  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  be  said,  "No  Inquisition  where  that  flag  waves!'' 
At  one  time,  when  he  had  no  money  to  pay  his  fare,  he  re- 
tired for  prayer,  and  on  returning  to  mouut  his  horse  and 
pursue  his  journey,  he  found  a  d(uibIooii.  which  kept  him 
going  till  he  obtained  relief.  He  entered  the  South  Caro- 
lina conference  in  1818.  and  was  a  revered  member  of  tho 
Florida  conference  at  tho  timo  of  death,  July  11,  1859. 

T.  O.  Sf  MM  Kits. 

Jer'sey,  tho  largest  of  the  Channel  Islands,  situated  in 
tho  English  Channel.  13  miles  W.  of  the  coast  of  Prance 
and  35  miles  S.  of  the  coast  of  England.  Area,  311. 5S0 
acres,  of  which  25,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Pop. 
5fi.078,  of  whom  13.000  are  English  and  2000  Preneh  :  the 
natives  speak  a  kintl  of  Norman  French,  ns  the  island 
originally  belonged  to  the  French  jirovince  of  Normandy. 
The  ground  is  high  and  rocky,  but  presents  many  I'l-rtile 
valleys,  which  on  account  of  tho  fine.  mild,  and  c(|nable 
climate  are  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  <d'  fruits.  Large 
quantities  of  peaches,  apricois.  apples,  jiears.  grapes,  and 
melons  arc  annually  exported  to  London.  The  oyster  fish- 
eries form  another  extensive  branch  of  imlustry.  Ship- 
building is  also  important.  The  island,  (^n  aeeouni  of  its 
climate,  ifl  a  great  resort  for  people  of  delicate  health. 
Principal  towns,  St.  Helier  and  St.  Aubin. 

Jersey,  county  of  S.W.  Illinois,  having  the  Mississippi 
River  on  the  S.'and  the  lllinoi-  <in  the  \V.  Area.  350 
square  miles.  It  is  partly  (iml>ercd  and  partly  jirairie ; 
coal  is  mined.  Tho  soil  is  fertile;  cattle,  grain,  nn<t  wool 
arc  staple  prnducts.  The  eotinty  is  traversed  by  the  Chica- 
go and  Alton  R.  R.     Cap.  Jerseyville.     Pop.  15.05 1. 

Jersey,  post-v.  aud  tp.  of  Licking  co.,  0.  Pop.  of  v, 
101;  of  tp.  1253. 
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Jersey  City,  cap.  of  Hudson  oo.,  N.  J.,  on  the  right 

or  W.  b:ink  uf  the  Iludsun  River,  at  its  entrance  into 
New  York  Buy.  and  opposite  the  southern  portion  of  New 
York  City,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  six  ferries.  Jer- 
sey City  is  the  tonuinus  of  thirteen  railroads — the  Erie,  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  etc.  The  Mor- 
ris Canal  connects  it  with  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Antwerp.  Rotterdam,  and  Cardiff  steamship 
lines,  and  the  seat  of  considerable  foreign  commerce,  hut 
owinj^  to  its  being  a  part  of  the  New  York  customs  dis- 
trict, no  separate  returns  are  obtainable.  At  Jersey  City 
are  located  largo  stotdivards  and  slaughter-houses  for  the 
daily  supply  vi'  the  Nuw  York  City  market:  this  business, 
formerly  at  Communipaw,  is  now  carried  on  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  city,  near  tlie  river  front,  where  a  very  extensive 
abattoir  was  recently  built,  and  opened  in  1874;  it  is  aup- 
i)licd  by  branches  from  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Erie  rail- 
roads. Manufacturing  establishments  are  very  numerous, 
the  most  important  being  the  Lorillards'  tobacco-works, 
U.  S.  Watch  Co.,  glass,  crucible,  graphite  pencils,  iron, 
steel,  zinc,  tin,  and  copper,  and  boiler  works,  foundries, 
machine-shops,  and  Jocomotive-works,  potteries,  oakum, 
and  a  large  business  in  soap  and  candles  and  refining  mo- 
lasses and  syrup.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Passaic  River  at  Belleville.  There  are  2  gas 
companies,  3  national  banks,  2  State  and  8  savings  banks, 
4  insurance  companies,  7  newspapers  (2  German),  44 
schools,  about  00  churches,  and  a  fair  number  of  religious 
.and  benevolent  societies  and  institutions.  Jersey  City  is 
in  reality  a  suburb  of  New  York  City,  its  population  eon- 
listing  largely  of  the  overflow  from  that  vast  metropolis. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  was  no  settlement 
on  Paulus  Hook,  as  the  locality  was  then  called.  A  com- 
pany was  chartered  in  1804  which  laid  out  the  grounds  of 
Paulus  Hook  into  streets  and  squares,  but  the  growth  of 
the  place  was  insignificant  until  half  a  century  later.  It 
was  but  a  village  in  1820,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  the 
'•  City  of  Jersey,"'  and  it  was  still  only  a  village  when  it 
was  reincorporated  in  18.18  as  *'  Jersey  City  "  and  provided 
with  the  machinery  of  a  mayor  and  common  council.  Even 
in  ISJU  the  population  was  but  0856.  By  the  annexation 
of  the  township  of  Van  Vorst  (1S51),  of  the  cities  of  Hud- 
son and  Bergen  (1870),  and  of  the  vill.ige  of  Greenville 
(1872).  the  growth  of  Jersey  City  during  the  third  quarter 
of  the  century  ( 1850-7o)  was  largely  assisted.  Pop.  in  ISOO, 
29.227;  in  1870,  82.546. 
Z.  K.  Pangborn,  Ed.  "Jersey  City  Evening  Jouunai,." 

Jersey  Shore,  post-b.  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  AV.  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  near  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.  R.  It 
has  scenery  of  great  attractiveness,  is  in  a  fertile  region, 
has  0  churches,  graded  public  schools,  a  high  school,  bank, 
and  weekly  newspaper.  Chief  industries,  farming,  lumber- 
trade,  and  tobacco  business.     Pop.  1394. 

S.  S.  Seeley,  Ed.  ''Herald." 

Jer'seyviUe,  city,  cap.  of  Jersey  co..  III.,  on  the  Chi- 
cago and  Alton  R.  R.,  Jacksonville  branch,  50  miles  N.  of 
St.  Louis.  It  has  4  large  flour-mills  running  day  and 
night.  2  foundries,  2  hotels,  a  large  manufactor_v  of  ploughs 
and  reapers,  besides  manufactures  of  carriages  and  other 
goods,  8  churches,  and  a  fine  public-school  building.  The 
city  stands  on  elevated  ground,  is  handsomely  built,  and 
has  wide  and  finely  shaded  streets.  It  has  much  enter- 
prise.    It  has  2  weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  2576. 

W.  11.  Edgar,  Ed.  '*  Republican." 

Jeru'salem.  I.  The  Name.— The  name  Jt/'i(«rt?cm-^- is 
the  Greek  form  CTepoi-o-aAij^),  as  found  in  the  Septuagint, 
of  the  Chaldee  Jcrnsh*'lpin.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
written  both  as  in  the  Septuagint  and  also  Jcrosolyma 
(lepoo-oAvjLta),  the  evangelists,  with  the  exception  of  Luke, 
using  almost  exclusively  this  latter  form,  while  in  Luke 
(including  the  Acts)  and  in  the  Epistles  the  former  form 
is  generally  preferred.  The  Hebrew  name  is  lerus/ialaim, 
Ycrnshafatm,  or  Yermlinlntfim  (the  full  form  is  D'^dT*). 
The  dual  termination  seems  to  indicate  some  ancient  twofold 
division  of  the  city,  and,  from  the  difliculty  in  determining 
any  Hebrew  root  for  the  word,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
name  was  Canaanitish,  or  even  belonging  to  a  race  ante- 
rior to  the  Canaanites,  to  which  the  Hebrews  added  the 
dual  ending  for  topographical  reasons.  We  may  otherwise 
conjecture  that  the  dual  ending  is  an  accident,  brought 
about  by  the  resemblance  of  the  original  word  to  a  Hebrew 
dual,  or  that  the  old  language  had  a  dual  like  the  Hebrew. 
That  the  name  should  be  changed  to  Shnlem  (Salem  in 
poetry,  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2)  is  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  love 
of  paronomasia.  If  Salem  in  (ien.  xiv.  18  be  Jerusalem, 
we  may  account  for  the  word  Salem  there  in  the  same  way, 

*  The  J  represents  the  Greek  aspirated  /.  It  might  be  repre- 
sented by  Hi;  e.  g.  Hienisalem,  Ilierosolyma. 


for  verses  18,  19,  20  seem  to  be  a  poetic  insertion  between 
verses  17  and  21.  This  poetic  use  of  the  word  can  be  no 
argument  for  the  word  Salem  or  "peace"  as  belonging  to 
the  original  name,  any  more  than  the  fact  of  the  (Jrcek 
word  tepog  being  found  in  its  Greek  translations  is  an  ar- 
gument for  the  later  idea  that  Hierosolyma  meant  the  "  holy 
Solyma.'* 

II.  The  History.— F(>ff/  Period  (b.  c.  1450-b.  c.  1048). 
— The  first  appearance  of  the  place  in  history  (if  we  leave 
out  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek)  is  in  Joshua  xv.  8,  where  it 
is  called  the  "shoulder"  (ketheph)  of  the  Jebusites  (as  in 
ch.  xviii.  IC}),  an  admirable  description  of  the  jirojcction 
of  Mount  Zion,  as  it  appears  from  the  boundary-line  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  there  described  as  running  along  the 
S.  side  of  the  city.  The  Jebusites  held  it  as  tlieir  special 
stronghold,  and  hence  the  name  Jcbus  (/.  r.  the  Jebnsitc 
city)  is  given  it  in  Judges  xix.  10,  11,  and  1  Chron.  xi.  4,  6. 
The  .Jebusites  seem  to  have  been  territorially  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  Canaanitish  nations,  but  from  their  position 
one  of  the  strongest.  Their  king,  Adoni-zcdek,  was  slain 
by  Joshua  at  Makkedah  after  the  battle  of  Beth-horon 
(.Tosh.  X.).  After  Joshua's  death  the  Israelites  made  their 
first  assault  upon  the  city.  The  tribes  of  Judah  and  Sim- 
eon succeeded  in  taking  it  and  setting  it  on  fire  (Judges  i. 
8)  when  on  their  way  to  complete  the  settlement  of  their 
lot.  This  capture  of  the  city  must  have  been  but  partial 
(as  Josephus  says),  for  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  which  it 
was  assigned,  left  the  Jebusites  in  quiet  possession  of  a 
part  of  the  city,  the  upper  cit_y  (^  Ka&i'nep&cv)  on  Zion 
(Judg.  i.  21).  For  nearly  four  centuries  the  citadel  of  Jeru- 
salem remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Jebusites.  during 
which  time  we  may  well  believe  that  its  Canaanitish  in- 
habitants thoroughly  fortified  it.  adding  to  its  natural 
strength  all  that  the  art  of  that  day  could  suggest.  Dur- 
ing those  centuries  we  cannot  suppose  a  state  of  war  to 
have  continued  between  the  Jebusites  and  the  Israelite*!, 
but  that  some  sort  of  peaceful  intercourse  was  maintained, 
in  which  Jerusalem,  or  the  chief  part  nf  it,  was  tacitly  un- 
dcrstopd  to  belong  to  the  Canaanitish  trilie.  During  nil 
this  long  period  the  central  capital  was  at  Shilnh,  except, 
as  in  Saul's  reign,  Gibcah,  his  residence,  may  claim  the 
precedence.  It  may  be  that  the  fact  of  Saul's  capital,  Gib- 
cah, being  only  4  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem  was  one  induce- 
ment to  David  to  seek  to  set  up  his  throne  in  the  Jebusilc 
stronghold.  It  would  be  more  central  than  Hebron,  where 
he  had  begun  his  reign,  and  it  would  also  be  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  which  had  under  Saul  been  the  royal  tribe, 
while  its  strength  would  make  it  far  more  desirable  than 
Gibcah  or  than  Shiloh.  Indeed,  the  latter  city  was  prob- 
ably already  destroyed  by  the  Philistine  invasion.  (See 
Jcr.  vii.  12.)  Whatever  the  motive  may  have  been,  David 
in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  organized  an  attack  upon 
Jerusalem  when  the  enthusiastic  adhesion  of  all  Israel  to 
his  government  rendered  success  most  probable.  The  di- 
version in  the  direction  of  the  house  of  Saul  would  have 
seriously  interfered  with  such  a  project  earlier  in  David's 
reign.  Joab,  David's  chief  captain,  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  siege  (1  Chron.  xi.  6).  which  was  marked  by 
self-confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Jebusites  and  daring 
valor  on  the  part  of  Israel.  The  strong  citadel  was  taken, 
and  called  afterward  "  the  city  of  David."  We  may  he  very 
sure  that  this  citadel  was  Zion.  and  that  ''Millo"  was  its 
bluff  front  on  the  valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom.  From  Da- 
vid's conquest  of  Jerusalem  dates  its  fame.  Before  that 
time  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  of  any  more  conse- 
quence tlian  any  well-placed  stronghold,  but  now  the  con- 
centrated royalty  of  the  twelve  tribes  made  it  the  seat  of 
power  and  glory,  and  for  460  years,  until  Nebuchadnezzar 
destrovcd  it,  it  stood  forth  as  one  of  the  conspicuous  capi- 
tals of  the  worid,  vying  at  one  time,  iu  some  respects,  with 
Nineveh,  Babylon.  Tyre,  and  Thebes. 

Second  Period  (1048  B.  c.  to  586  B.  c.).— David  imme- 
diately turned  his  attention  to  the  reconstruction  and 
strengthening  of  his  new  city,  and  when  this  work  was 
accomplishetf  had  the  ark  of  God,  which  had  been  for  a 
century  at  Kirjath-jearim  (ever  since  the  great  Philistine 
invasion  of  Eli's  time  and  most  probably  the  destruction 
of  Shiloh),  conducted  with  great  pomp  and  jubilation  to 
the  royal  city  and  placed  in  a  new  tabernacle  especially 
prepared  for  it,  the  old  Shiloh  tabernacle  being  at  Gibeon, 
5  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  i.  3,  4).  David  may 
i  have  already  had  in  his  mind  the  construction  of  a  grand 
j  temple  in  place  of  the  old  tabernacle,  and  therefore  have 
preferred  to  bring  the  ark  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  future 
structure  would  be  reared,  rather  than  carry  it  to  the  old 
tabernacle  at  Gibeon.  The  rest  of  the  tabernacle  furniture 
was  doubtless  at  Gibeon.  The  brazen  altar,  we  are  ex- 
pressly told,  was  there.  This  position  of  the  ark  on  the 
large  citadel-hill  (Zion)  continued  for  forty  years,  making 
the  name  Zion  a  favorite  name  for  the  city,  especially  when 
viewed  as  a  holi/  city,  a  centre  of  worship.     The  consoli- 
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dation  and  strengthening  of  the  whole  Israclitish  common- 
wealth  in   David  attracted  the  attention  of  his  poivcrful 
neighbor,  the  king  of  Tyre,  who  did  him  Iho  high  honor 
of  building  the  royal  (lalace  in  Jerusalem  with  material 
and  workmen  from  the  Phtenician  kingdom  (2  Sam.  v.  1 1 ). 
David's  con<iuests  over  the  Syrians,  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
Philistines,  Amalekitcs,  and  Edomites  extended  the  teni- 
torv  of  his  empire  to  tlio  Euphrates  on  the  N.  E.  and  to 
the"  Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean  on  the  S.  and  W.,  making 
his  dominion  the  most  conspieuous  of  tho  world  at  a  timo 
when  the  Assyrian  empire  had  fallen  into  feebleness  be- 
tween its  exaltation  under  tho  first  Tiglnth-pileser  an.l  its 
renewed  glorv  under  Asshur-izir-pal.     During  tins  period 
of  David  ami  Solomon,  Egypt,  the  other  great  monarchy, 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  like  low  plight  with  Assyria,  pre- 
vious to  the  accession  of  the  new  and  powerful  dynasty  of 
Shishak.     From  Hiram's  conduct  we  may  readily  see  that 
the  Israelilish  kingdom  out-lopped  Tyre,  so  that  the  throne 
of  David  and  Solomon  must  have  represented  the  grandest 
empire  then  existing  on  the  earth.     Of  this  ein]iire  Jeru- 
salem was  tho  central  seat,  which  naturally,  under  such 
influences,  began  to  assume  an  extent  and  grandeur  corre- 
sponding with  its  important  position.     Especially  under 
Solomon,  in  his  peaceful  reign,  diil  the  city  grow  into  mag-  i 
nificence.     What  war  had  before  done,  commerce  now  ac-  \ 
complished,  and  Jerusalem  received  a  vast  stream  of  wealth 
from  its  active  relations  with  many  rich  and  distant  coun- 
tries.    Egypt,  Arabia,  Tyre,  Ophir  (India?),  and  perhaps 
Tarshish'iSpain?),  are  especially  spoken  of  as  connected 
with  Jerusalem  by  important  commercial  ties  at  this  time, 
by  which  this  capital  liecamo  an  entrepSt  of  trade  for  all 
the  subject  kingdoms  of  Syria  (1  Kings  x.  20).     With  the 
enormous  wealth  thus  acquired,  and  that  laid  up  by  his 
father,  Solomon  erected  tho  temple  on  the  rocky  height 
opposite  Zion,  which  David  had  prepared  for  tho  purpose, 
having  purchased  tho  site  from  Araunah  tho  Jebusite.* 
The  sharp  ridge  of  the  height  was  taken  off  and  tho  sur- 
face levelled,  vast  v.aults  being  erected  to  support  exten- 
sions of  tho  level,  and  on  this  grand,  conspicucms  area  of 
nearly  lOOII  feet  square  one  of  the  most  costly  shrines  tho 
world  has  ever  seen  was  erected  by  the  magnificent  mon- 
arch.   With  both  men  and  materials  from  Tyre  (the  centre 
of  mechanical  art)  ho  raised  tho  massive  structure  (whose 
wall-stones,  still  bearing  the  Tyrian  marks,  astonish  tho 
explorer),  completing  tho  work  in  seven  years.     He  also 
erected  a  palace  of  corresponding  grandeur  for  himself, 
which  occupied  thirteen  years  in  its  construction.    Another 
=npcrb  edifice,  erected  for  state  occasions  and  called  tho 
House  of  tho  Forest  of  Lebanon  (perhaps  because  of  its 
many  ced.ar  pillars),  was  constructed  at  tho  same  time. 
The  walls  of  tho  city  also  received  his  attention.     Tlicso 
were    extended    aroiind    suburbs,    increased    in    height, 
strengthened    with   towers,  an<I    probably   increased    into 
fortresses  at  such  points  as  Millo  and  Opliel,  where  al- 
ready fortresses  existed.    A  palace  was  built  for  Solomon's 
queen,  tho  daughter  of  tho  Egyptian  monarch,  and  doubt- 
less his  thousand  wives  and  concubines  called  for  an  enor- 
mous outlay  in  architecture.     Tho  whole  apparatus  of  tho 
Solomonian  court  was  on  a  stylo  of  unparalleled  extrava- 
gance and  splendor.     This  grandeur  of  JiTusalem  seems  to 
have  been  in  acvordanco  with  man's  wish,  ami  not  liod's 
appointment,  except  as  Qod  yielded  to  man.     It  was  man 
who  insisted  im  Iho  monarchy  instead  of  a  theocratic  re- 
public, and  it  was  man  who  conceived  tho  idea  of  tho  gor- 
geous temple.     fl"d  prrmhiM  both,  but  they  seduced  Is- 
rael from  its  simplicity  and  deslroyed  its  separaleness  from 
the  nations,  so  important  for  its  great  spiritual  mission. 
Commercial   intercourse  with   tho  nations,   hy   which   tho 
wealth   was   secured,  and  royal  pomp  which   sought  tho 
wealth,  brought  into  tho  country  tho  i.lolatry  and  immor- 
nlily  of  other  lan.ls,  with  all  the  recklessness  ami  oppres- 
sion t'lat  follow  human  aggrandizement,  so  that  just  when 
the  nation  seemed  to  Vpo  most  exalted  it  was  preparing  its 
ruin.     It  is  remarkable  that  tin  accor.lanee  with  the  pro- 
phetic declaration,  that  tho  Hibylonian  captivity  should 
last  long  enough  lor  the  lao.l  to  make  up  its  lost  sabbatical 
years— Lev.  x'xvi.  ;M.  c.mpiired  with  2  Thron.  xxxvi.  21), 
if  wo  count  backward  from  tho  year  n.  r.  .'il'  (the  end  of 
tho  seventy  years),  tho  seventy  sabbatical  years,  or   Idfl 
years,  we  reach  n.  e.  lOOS,  tho  period  of  Sob.inon's  lop  of 
glory.     Here  we  see  that  in  the  worldline.s  of  this  magnif- 
icent reign   Iho  keeping  of  tho  sabbatical  year  began  to 
be  disregarded.     S.ilonion  was  succeeded  by  Uchoboam.  a 
foidish  /ioi7)/(,r/)v></.)ii'/M«.  who  soon  began  to  experience  the 
evil  results  of  his  father's  extravagant  policy.     Tho  king- 
dom was  divided.     Jeroboam,  returning  from  Egypt,  whero 


he  had  been  an  exile  protected  by  Shishak.  tho  Pharaoh 
durin"  tho  later  years  of  Solomon,  became  king  of  tho 
northern  realm,  and  Jerusalem  was  left  the  metropolis  of 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Dcnjamin  only,  and  ot  the  subject 
countries  at  the  S.  and  E.     This  fearful  schism  in  the  na- 
tion and  tho  Iciiipting  treasures  of  Jerusalem  brought  .^hi- 
shak  (perhaps  through  Jeroboam's  influence)  from  Egypt 
against  tho  Holy  City.     This  enterprising  and  illustrious 
monarch  made  liis  attack  upon  tho  kingdom  ol  Jndali  in 
the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam   with  an   enormous   host  ot 
E.^yptians  and  foreign  auxiliaries.     The  glory  of  Jerusa- 
lem had  for  two  generations  eclipsed  that  of  Egypt :  Egypt 
would  now  have  its  revenge.     The  fortified  cities  of  the 
Juda^an  kingdom  fell  one  after  another.     Altliough  they 
are  not  spccilicii,  we  may  readily  suppose  that  Gath.  Marc- 
«hnh    Lachish.and  Dcthlehem,  among  those  places  which 
Rehoboam  had  lately  fortified  against  Egyptian  attack  (2 
Chrim.  xi.  C-10),  wero  overcome  by  Shishak  to  clear  his 
way  to  Jerusalem.     In  the  city  had  assembled  all  the  dig- 
nit'aries  of  the  realm,  who.  at  the  word  of  the  prophet  She- 
maiah.  humbleil  themselves  with  the  king  before  (Jud.  and  so 
averted  Iho  evil.     Tho  Egyptian  seems  not  to  have  eiilered 
thecity.tbutatrealy  was  made,  most  humiliating  to  Judah, 
by  which  the  kingdom  became  tributary  to  Egypt,  and  the 
treasure  aceumuiated  in  the  temple  an.l  royal  iialacc  was 
delivered  up  to  Shishak.  who  also  earric.l  off  the  .lOO  shields 
overlaid  with  gold  which  Solomon  had  placed  as  ornament.s 
in  his  stately  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon.     Tho  gold 
of  these  shields  alone  represented  a  sum  of  $720.000— a 
sum  of  vast  magnitude  in  those  dtiys.     Abijah.  the  suc- 
cessor of  Rehoboam.  bv  his  great  victory  over  the  kingdom 
of  I=rael.  helped  Jerusalem  to  recover  from  this  blow,  but 
it  was  not  till  the  year  n.  r.  <.l  11.  more  than  thirty  years 
after  Shishak's  disastrous  raid,  that  Jerusalem  regained 
iicr  independence  and  dignity  by  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  Elhiopi.an  Zcrah  (supposed  to  be  Pharaoh  1  saiken 
I  )  at  tho  battle  of  Mnreshah.  as  far  as  which  point  he  had 
penetrated,  with  an  army  like  that  of  Shishak's.  against 
\sa   Rchoboam's  gr.andson.     This  great  victory  filled  the 
kin^^dom  with  joy,  restored  treasure  to  Jerusalem,   drew 
many  Israelites' of  the  northern  kingdom  to  the  city,  and 
caused  a  reform  in  the  religious  condition  of  the  people, 
who  had  been  l.d  astray  from  Solomon's  (lay.     It  is  sad  to 
see  how  soon  afterward  Asa  took  the  new  treasure,  which 
ho  had  placed  in  the  temple  in  lieu  of  that  which  Mushak 
had  seized,  and  gave  it  as  a  bribe  to  Benhadad,  king  of 
Syria,  that  he  might  attack  Raasha,  king  of  Israel.     The 
prosperity  which  Asa  brought  to  Jerusalem  continued  lor 
fifty   years— a  period  of  national  power  and  dignity  that 
was  to  be  followed  bv  tho  evils  of  a  close  alliance  with 
idolatrous   Israel   in   the  union   of   Jehoshaphat's  family 
with  the  corrupt   family  of  Aliab  an.l  Iho  Tynan  Jezebel. 
Jehoram.  Jch.ishaphat's  s.m  and  Asa's  grau.lson    niarned 
Athaliah.  daughter  of  Ahab  an.l  .lezcbel.     Tlir..ugh  her  the 
abominations  of  i.l.datry  again  filled  the  royal  city.     Je- 
horam began  his  reign  by  inur.lering  his  six  brothers.    Ho 
ended  it  with  tho  successful  iwolt  of  Judah's  depen.Ieiicies, 
and   a  fearful  onslaught  of  the   Philistin.'S  an.l   Avabnins 
upon  Juilah  itself,  in  which  the  enemy  carrie.l  ofi  many  ot 
tho  kiu-'s  wives  and  all  his  s.ms  hut  one.  with  all  tlio'^'^- 
urewhi.'h  tli.'v  f.uin.l  in  luio  of  hiscountry  palaces.*  ^\  hen 
Jehoram  hail'dieil.  an.l  his  s..n  Ahaziah  lia.l  been  slain  by 
Jehu.  Athaliah  immc.lial.dy  slew  her  gran.lohiblren  (one 
only    Joash,  escajung  tho  massacre),  an.l    for  six  years 
wiel.ic.l  her  usurp.'.l  authority.     Thus,  for  fifteen  years  tho 
prcval.'ncoof  Daal-w.irship  in  Jerusalem  caused  the  teuiplo 
to  fall  into  decay.     In.le.'.l.  Atlialinh's  family  ha.l  even  .le- 
faeed  Iho  holy  shrine  an.l  earric.l  off  the  sacre.l  vessels  f..r 
use  in  the  service  of  Baiil's  temples.     The  piety  an.l  patri- 
otism of  Jeh.iiada.  who   ha.l  preserved   the  inlant   pnnco 
Joash,  i.ut  an  cn.l  to  these  enormities  by  slaying  the  guilty 
oueen  nii.l  the  priests  of  Raal,  and  rest. .ring  the  w..rship 
of  Jehovah.     Hut  when  the  ol.l  Jelo.ia.la  die.l  at  the  re- 
Miirkable  a"oof  nO  years,  an.l  was  hon..red  by  a  burial 
ain..ng  the  kings,  a  stato  policy  led  King  Joash  lo  restore 
i.lolal  rv  and  to  slay  Jehoiada's  sons  (among  them  Zecharinh, 

f  the  temple  while 


the  high  priest)  in  tho  very  coirt  .d  Iho  temple  while  lhe> 
wero  protesting  against  this  fearful  a|.ostasy.  Iiis  event 
shows'  how  deeply  seate.l  in  the  public  regar.l  was  the 
i.l.,b,lrv  which   first  S.ib.m.m  an.l  llicii  Jehoram  had  fos- 


eonnecled    with 


♦  He  was  prohaMv  the  verv  .Tebuslle  Itlne  wli.ini  Pnvid  had 
eonouered  Ihlrlv  v.^ars  lii-r..rc.  Th.-  1I.-br.vr  "•.r.N  ..f  i  Siitii. 
xxlv.  VI.  llliTiilly  t'rnnslBled,  are,  "  Arnimah  the  king  itavo  the 
whole  In  lb.'  liini!." 

V..1..  ll.-ss 


tered.   an.l   whi.di    the    pcplo    doubtlc) 

their  grnn.leur  before  the  nations.     Not  buig  aflei.  llnr.a.l, 

tho    cnergetio    king    of    Syria,    besiege.! 

and    then    turned  toward    Jerusalem 


I  i.i..k    liulh, 
defeating    the   Ju- 


+  .Wphu«.ays  llmt  Shishak  enl,.re,l  ;l\«r"y  .'l;.!,:';.''"!,,",.!;,"'; 
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dajan  army  on  the  way  and  making  bavoc  everywhere, 
when  Joash  purchased  deliverance  for  the  royal  city  only 
by  giving  up  to  Hazael  all  the  sacred  vessels  which  had 
been  accumulated  since  Asa's  day.  100  years  before,  to- 
gether with  all  the  ecclesiastical  and  royal  treasure  in  the 
city.  Although  this  invasion  of  Judah  was  most  disas- 
trous to  the  country,  involving  immense  loss  of  treasure 
and  the  death  of  all  the  prominent  nobles  who  attempted 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Syrian  king,  yet  the  record  gives 
no  countenance  to  the  idea  that  Jerusalem  was  captured 
either  by  him,  by  the  Philistines  in  Jehoram's  day.  or  by 
Shishak  in  Rehoboam's  day.  Its  capture  from  the  Jcbus- 
ites  by  King  David  was  thus  far  the  only  seizure  of  the 
famous  stronghold.  The  lirst  actual  capture  of  the  city 
after  David's  conrjuest  was  made  by  the  IsracUtish  mon- 
arch Joash,  who  had  been  provoked  to  war  by  Amaziah. 
king  of  Judah,  son  of  the  Jerusalem  Joash.  The  king  of 
Israel,  after  defeating  Amaziah  at  Bethshcmesh,  appeared 
before  Jerusalem,  and  probably  through  the  Jewish  king, 
whom  he  held  as  prisoner,  obtained  entrance  into  the  city, 
wliich  ho  plundered,  and  400  cubits  length  of  whoso  wall 
he  levelled.  This  was  about  the  year  S2G  r.  c,  more  than 
two  centuries  after  David's  conquest  of  the  Jobusito  strong- 
hold. Uzziah,  Amaziah's  successor,  in  his  long  and  pros- 
perous reign  repaired  the  injury  done  to  the  walls  of  the 
city  and  added  to  its  fortifications.  It  was  in  this  reign 
that  the  great  earthquake  occurred  which  is  referred  to  as 
a  memorable  epoch  by  the  prophets  Amos  (i.  1)  and  Zecha- 
riah  {xiv.  5),  and  which  is  by  Josephus  coanected  with  the 
king's  sacrilege  (Ant.,  9.  10.4).  If  wo  disregard  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus,  we  may  believe  that  this  extensive 
building  of  the  walls  and  fortifications  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  ruin  caused  through  this  grievous  visita- 
tion. In  the  reign  of  Jotham,  Uzziah's  sou,  the  "high 
gate"  of  the  temple  was  built  (perhaps  the  predecessor  of 
the  "  beautiful  gate "'  of  Herod),  and  the  wall  of  Ophcl  was 
erected.  If  Ophel  was  the  southern  spur  of  Moriah,  as 
seems  quite  proven,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  was  not 
fortified  to  some  extent  from  Solomon's  day.  Jotham 
probably  added  to  its  fortifications  or  rebuilt  those  that 
had  been  destroyed.  This  enterprising  king  also  erected 
fortresses  throughout  the  kingdom.  Ahaz,  Jotham's  son, 
sustained  fearful  defeats  from  Rezln,  king  of  Syria,  and 
Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  so  that  ho  called  upon  Tiglath-pile- 
sor,  bing  of  Assyria,  to  come  to  his  aid.  This  allianeo  was 
purchased  by  despoiling  the  temple  and  royal  palace  in  a 
far  more  wholesale  manner  than  it  had  been  done  by  Reho- 
boam,  Asa,  or  Joash.  Ahaz,  in  his  infatuation  with  the 
Assyrian  alliance,  removed  the  brazen  altar,  built  a  new 
one  of  heathen  pattern  in  its  place,  and  defiled  tlie  temple 
itself  with  idolatrous  rites.  Hczekiah,  succeeding  his 
father  Ahaz,  immediately  restored  everything  Lo  its  original 
service,  ])urified  the  temjde,  and  celebrated  the  Passover 
with  unusual  solemnity.  During  Hczckiah's  reign  occurred 
the  formidable  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria, 
against  which  Ilezekiah  prepared  the  city  with  wonderful 
industry  and  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  Although  the 
kingdom  was  devastated,  the  city  was  saveil,  yet  with  a 
new  stripping  of  temple  and  palace  as  a  triliuto  to  the 
great  conqueror.  (See  Sennacherib's  own  account  in  the 
Nineveh  records.)  This  was  the  sixth  time  within  three 
centuries  that  the  treasures  of  Jerusalem  had  been  seized, 
Manasseh,  Hezekiah's  son,  had  a  long  and  eventful  reign. 
He  brought  back  all  tho  idolatries  which  his  father  had 
removed,  even  putting  an  image  of  Baal  in  the  temple 
itself.  Esar-haddon,  king  of  Assyria,  who  reigned  in 
Babylon,  subjected  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  as  his  father 
Sennacherib  had  done,  and  managed  to  seize  the  person  of 
Manasseh  and  carry  him  captive  to  Babylon.  On  hum- 
bling himself  before  God,  he  was  released'from  his  captiv- 
ity, returned  to  Jerusalem,  an<l  added  to  the  fortifications 
of  the  city  on  the  N.  AY.  and  S.  E.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  Manasseh's  grandson,  that  the  idolatrous 
objects  in  and  around  Jerusalem  were  thoroughly  removed. 
Under  an  impulse  caused  by  tho  discovery  of  a  copy  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  (a  discovery  which  shows  the  lamentalde  con- 
dition of  the  nation  during  the  preceding  reigns),  Josiah 
not  only  purified  the  temple  precincts,  which  were  filled 
with  vessels  consecrated  to  Baal  and  Ashtoretli  and  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  where  houses  of  abomination  had 
been  erected,  but  he  also  defiled  Tophet  in  the  valley  of 
the  Son  of  Hinnom,  where  tlio  Moloch-worship  had  been 
held,  destroyed  the  altars  which  had  been  erected  in  the 
royal  quarters,  and  made  utter  havoc  of  all  the  idolatrous 
shrines  in  tho  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  which  Solomon  had 
erected,  and  which  had  been  allowed  to  stand  for  400  years, 
perhaps  because  of  their  architectural  beauty.  At  the  end 
of  a  thirty-one  years'  reign  the  body  of  Josiali  was  brought 
from  the  fatal  battle-field  of  Megiddo  (where  the  king  had 
foolishly  met  Pharnoh-necho  in  his  march  against  the  Ori- 
ental empire),  and  buried  in  Jerusalem  amid  the  lamenta- 


tions of  all  the  nation.  Then  followed  the  sad  reigns  of 
Josiah's  three  sous  and  one  grandson.  Jehoahaz.  the  first 
(though  not  the  oldest),  succeeded  his  father,  taking  prece- 
dence of  Jehoiakim,  perhiips  because  of  the  lattcr's  incli- 
nation to  an  Egyptian  alliance.  In  three  months  the  vic- 
torious Necho  dethroned  him  and  carried  him  captive  to 
Egypt,  putting  Eliakim  or  Jehoiakim  in  his  place.  A  few 
years  after,  the  Oriental  empire  of  Nebuchadnezzar  asserted 
its  supremacy  over  Egypt,  and  Jehoiakim  was  obliged  to 
become  a  vassal  to  that  distinguished  monarch.  Three 
years  later  he  rebelled  against  tho  Babylonian,  and  brought 
upon  him  the  full  force  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  fury.  The 
conqueror  seems  to  have  seized  the  person  of  the  king  to 
carry  him  to  Babylon,  and  then  to  have  j)ennitled  him  to 
ransom  himself  by  the  delivery  of  much  of  the  treasure  of 
the  temple.  At  Jehoiakim's  death  a  new  siege  of  the  city 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  occurred,  and  the  city  was  saved  only 
by  tho  delivery  to  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  young  king,  Je- 
hoiachin,  Jehoiakim's  sou,  with  his  mother,  wives,  and 
court,  and  all  the  treasure  that  could  be  gleaned  from  the 
temple  and  tho  palace.  At  this  time  also  the  Babylonian 
monarch  made  a  vast  deportation  of  the  higher  classes,  as 
well  as  the  craftsmen,  to  Babylon.  The  manner  in  which 
this  is  narrated  in  the  sacred  story  seems  to  show  that  the 
city  was  not  entered  by  the  victorious  monarch.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar placed  Mattaniah,  Josiah's  youngest  son,  on  the 
throne,  changing  his  name  to  Zedekiab.  This  weak  and 
foolish  king,  trusting  in  an  Egyjitian  alliance,  dared  to 
rebel  against  Babylon,  and  brought  upon  Jerusalem  ita 
destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  year  n.  c.  586.  After 
a  siege  of  eighteen  months,  famine  and  superior  numbers 
conquered  the  holy  city.  The  walls  were  levelled,  the  tem- 
ple and  royal  palace  and  the  whole  city  were  burned,  and 
everything  worth  carrying  off  became  plunder  to  the  exas- 
perated Nebuchadnezzar.  Zedekiah's  sons  were  slain  before 
his  face  at  Riblah  on  the  Orontes,  and  then  his  own  eyes 
were  put  out,  and  he  was  carried  away  to  Babylon  to  adorn 
the  monarch's  triumph.  Another  deportation  marked  this 
epoch,  so  that  only  some  of  the  poor  of  the  land  were  left 
to  be  vine-dressers  and  husbandmen. 

Third  Period  (J86  B.  C.-70  A.  D.). — Jerusalem  lay  waste 
until  the  Persian  monarchy  absorbed  the  Babylonian,  and 
the  Persian  hostility  to  idolatry  produced  a  friendship  be- 
tween the  new  empire  and  the  monotheistic  Jews.  One  of 
Cyrus's  first  acts  was  to  send  back  all  the  Jews  who  wished 
to  Jerusalem  with  riches  and  honor.  Less  than  50,000  re- 
turned, however,  au  exile  of  from  fifty  to  seventy  years 
from  Palestine  having  rooted  the  vast  majority  to  their 
Oriental  homes.  This  return,  under  Zerubbabel  of  the 
roj'al  house  (but  not  as  king)  and  Jeshua  the  high  priest, 
occurred  probably  in  the  year  b.  c.  5."(5,  and  had  largely  a 
religious  character.  The  rebuilding  of  the  temple  was  the 
first  object  sought,  and  the  work  went  on  whilst  Cyrus 
reigned.  But  during  the  reigns  of  Cambyscs  and  Smerdis 
the  enemies  of  the  Jews  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  royal 
veto  on  their  enterprise.  Darius  Ilystaspis,  in  his  vigorous 
restoration  of  the  policy  of  Cyrus  throughout  the  empire, 
permitted  the  Jews  to  finish  their  temple,  and  in  the  sixth 
year  of  his  reign  (b.  c.  61G)  the  new  structure  was  com- 
pleted and  dedicated.*  It  was  the  Holy  City  once  more. 
The  new  temple,  somewhat  smaller  than  its  predecessor, 
was  also  inferior  in  costly  adorning  to  the  structure  of 
Solomon,  but  still  it  was  a  raliying-point  for  the  scattered 
Jews.  We  may  suppose  that  many  found  their  way  from 
year  to  year  from  their  distant  places  of  exile  to  dwell 
again  by  tho  hallowed  precinct,  themselves  and  their  city 
now  for  ever  purged  from  idolatry.  In  the  year  B.  c.  457. 
Ezra  tho  priest  brought  a  train  of  5000  Jews  (nearly  2000 
males)  from  the  land  of  exile  to  Jerusalem,  and  acted  as 
guide  and  teacher  to  the  feeble  restoration.  In  b.  c.  445, 
Nehemiah  visited  Jerusalem  and  aroused  the  despondent 
people  to  build  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  had  been  pros- 
trate for  140  years.  With  wonderful  enthusiasm  and  ra- 
pidity, in  the  face  of  threats  from  the  neighboring  hostile 
tribes,  the  people  went  to  work,  and  in  fifty-two  days  fin- 
ished the  great  undertaking.  Nehemiah  acted  as  the 
Persian  governor,  and  by  his  earnest  piety  and  fearless  con- 
duct did  much  to  establish  the  purity  of  the  Jewish  com- 
monwealth.f  The  first  Persian  interference  with  the  Jewish 
province  (for  such  it  now  was)  arose  from  the  murder  of 
Joshua  by  his  brother  Johanan.  the  high  priest,  in  the 
temple,  in  the  year  b.  c.  366.     These  two  were  grandsons 

*  Josephus  makes  a  second  return  from  Babylon  under  Darius 
Hystaspis.  with  Zerubbabel  as  leader.  This  return  (he  says) 
nuraberetl  4,677.090  souls.  He  of  course  considers  the  Sbeshbaz- 
zar  of  Ezra  i.  11  as  a  dilTerent  man  from  Ztrubliabel. 

t  Josephus  puts  both  Ezra  and  Xehomiah  in  Xerxes'  time 
(b.  c,  485—465).  But  Ilie  Artaxerxesof  Ezra  and  Keheiiiiah  could 
not  have  been  the  Xerxes  of  history,  for  Xerxes  rfi<rned  only 
twenty  years,  hut  in  Neh.v.  14  we  find  Artaxerxes'  ttiirty-second 
year  mentioned.    Artaxerxes  Longiraanus  reigned  forty  years. 
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of  Eiiashib,  the  high  priest,  whom  Nehemiah  was  obliged 
to  rebuke  (Neh.  xiii.  7),  and  .lohanan,*  the  murderer, 
was  son-iu-law  of  8anballat,  the  Saiiiaritau  governor  (Neb. 
xiii.  2S).  Baguses  (Bagoas),  the  Persian  general,  by  rea- 
son of  this  fearful  raurdcr  defiled  the  temple  by  entering 
it,  and  laid  a  tax  for  Johanaii's  lifutimc  (which  pr'jved  to 
be  seven  years  longer)  of  tifty  draclimas  for  cacli-  liimb  used 
in  the  daily  sacrifice.  Jubanan's  two  sous,  Jaddua  and 
Manassch,  licid  jointly  the  high  priesthood  after  their 
father's  death,  until  Manassch  was  tempted  to  go  otf  to  the 
Samaritan?,  who.  under  Alexander's  sanction,  erected  their 
own  temple  un  Mount  (lerizim.  and  made  Manasseh  their 
high  priest.  During  .Taddua's  high  priesthood  Alexander 
ovcrihrcw  the  Persian  monarchy.  Ilis  rcmarkublo  recep- 
tion at  Jerusalem  by  the  high  priest,  his  entrance  into  the 
tennilc  to  attend  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  bis  delight  at 
finding  the  record  of  Daniel  jtredicting  the  overthrow  of 
Persia  by  the  (Jreeks.  and  his  confirmation  of  the  Jews  in 
their  own  peculiar  hiws,  are  all  graphically  recited  by 
Joscphus.  Alexander's  visit  was  in  B.  c.  332,  and  the  Se- 
lenciaa  empire  dates  from  ii.  r.  312.  The  period  between 
Alexander's  death  and  the  settlement  of  the  empires  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  was  a  chaotic  and  stormy  one.  I'tolcmy 
Lagi  acquired  possession  of  .lemsalem  by  a  trick,  and  en- 
slaved many  thousands  of  the  Jews,  carrying  them  into 
Egypt.  For  more  than  a  century  Juda;a  was  a  tributary 
province  of  Kgypt  under  the  high  priesthood  of  Onias, 
Simon  the  Just  (who  extensively  repaired  and  enlargccl 
the  temple  and  the  wall.-?),  Eleazar,  Manassch,  Onias 
III.  and  Simon  II,  In  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just  largo 
donations  were  bestowed  uj>on  the  temple  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  in  whose  reign  and  by  whoso  order  (accord- 
ing to  the  received  story)  the  Greek  (Septuagint)  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  made  for  the  Alex- 
andrian library.  After  the  battle  of  Rnphia  (b.  c.  217), 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  who  had  there  defeated  Antiochus  the 
Great,  attempted  to  enter  the  h«»m  of  the  temple,  but 
was  opposed  by  Simon  II.,  the  high  priest;  eighteen  years 
after  which  Antiochus  wrested  Jerusalem  from  the  Egyp- 
tian emjiire.  With  a  brief  exception  of  a  year,  in  which 
the  Egyptians  again  held  the  city,  Jerusalem  remained  a 
province  of  Syria  until  the  I\Iaccabean  revolt.  During 
these  thirty-five  years  Sinum  II.  (who  was  grandson  of 
Simon  the  Just)  died,  and  Onias  HI.  became  high-jiricst, 
in  whose  adutinietration  the  city  was  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  fjuarrels  of  the  Josephine  family,  a  priestly  family  that 
had  become  rich  through  political  favors  received  from 
Eft.'^P'^*  I"  ^-  *^- 1"*^.  Antiochus  IV.  (Kpiphancs)  succeeded 
to  tho  throne  of  Syria,  and  began  deliberately  to  plan  the 
extinguishment  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jcwisli  peo- 
ple. He  was  determined  to  make  Jerusalem  a  Greek  town. 
On  the  death  of  Onias  he  put  t)nias'a  brother,  Joshua,  into 
the  high  priesthood,  changed  his  name  to  the  Greek 
"Jason,''  introduced  Greek  games,  put  tho  tcmjde  service 
into  relation  with  that  of  idolatrous  shrines,  and  in  every 
way  undermined  the  integrity  of  the  Jewish  character  and 
religion.  At  length  a  younger  brother,  also  named  Onias, 
changed  in  his  turn  his  name  to  '*Meuelaus,"  and  per- 
suadctl  Antiochus  (who  was  ready  ^o  sov.*  dissensions)  to 
make  him  high  priest  in  jdace  of  Jason.  Dissensions  con- 
tinued between  the  two  Hellenizing  brothers  till  Jason  died. 
Antiochus  now  came  to  tho  city  and  stripped  it  of  all  its 
treasures  and  carried  away  a  multitude  of  captives.  In 
D.  c.  lOS  ho  followed  this  by  sending  an  army  to  Jeru- 
ealeni,  which  entered  on  tho  sabbath  day,  made  havoc  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  levelled  the  city  walls.  The  temple 
was  (ledicated  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  ewine's  flesh  was 
olf*-Ted  upon  the  altar,  and  the  defilement  of  the  temple 
ma  le  complete.  All  the  Juwi.-h  ritual  was  forbidden,  and 
fearful  punishments  were  viwitcd  on  Ihose  who  dared  to  up- 
holii  their  ancient  faith.  This  extreme  ]>olicy  of  tho  Syrian 
monarch  served  to  defeat  its  object.  UndL-r  tho  guidance 
of  the  Asmonean  family  (so  ealled  from  tho  priest  Thash- 
mon,  an  ancestor)  the  Jews  organized  a  general  revolt.  In 
R.  r.  Ii;.)  (hoy  entered  JiTUKiilcin  and  dedicated  the  ti'inplo 
anew,Ihe  citadel  being  still  lieM  by  the  Syrians.  The  next 
year  the  monster  Antiochus  dieil  of  a  loathsome  disease. 
UndtT  his  successor  fortune  wavered  between  the  .lews  and 
the  Syrians  rill  the  denlh  of  Judas  ralleil  MaceabaniB  (tho 
"  lliinuner")  in  n.  c.  Ifil,  Alcimu«.  high  jprient,  was  a  tool 
of  the  t.5ru''co-Syrian  monarch,  and  strengthened  himself  in 
tho  citadel  of  Jerusalem  until  his  death.  Jonathan  and 
8imon,  hrtithers  of  Judas,  were  now  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
volt, and,  taking  advantage  of  a  <li.iputrd  succession  to  the 
Syrian  throne  on  tho  part  of  Demetrius  ami  Ab-xander 
liala?,  Jonathan   became  high  priest  by  Alexander's  ap- 


*  ,1o«ephuA  snyH  that  ,Tnhflnan*R  son.  MnnaHtteh.  wnsHanlmllHl's 
Bon-iii-biw,  bill  this  is  IiiKbly  hnimdialtb'.  Hr  also  nmkt-s  San- 
liullat  lo  b.'  jlvlm;  nt  Alexander'it  invasion,  ll.T  yearn  after  ho 
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pointment,  and  then  received  for  Jerusalem  extraordinary 
gifts  and  privileges,  including  its  thorough  fortification. 
After  Jonathan's  death  Simon  became  high  priest,  and  cap- 
tured the  citadel  (B.C.  1-12),  which  had  held  out  against 
the  Jews  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  citadel  was 
razed  and  its  hill  lowered,  and  a  new  fortress,  the  Baris, 
built  to  command  its  site.  The  enterprising  Asmonean 
then  entered  into  alliance  with  the  spreading  power  of 
the  Romans,  which  had  already  overwhelmed  Macedonia. 
John  Hyrcanus  succeeded  his  father  Simon  in  tho  high 
priesthood,  and  successfully  resisted  an  elaborate  siege  of 
the  city  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  was  compelled  to  grant 
liim  honorable  terms  and  withdraw  his  army.  Hyrcanus 
afterward  accompaniecl  Antiochus  in  his  wnf  with  the  Par- 
thians.  In  b.  r.  107,  Hyrcanus  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Aristobulus,  who  assumed  tho  title  of  king.  The 
history  now  becomes  a  series  of  fierce  and  bloody  strifes. 
Aristobulus  kills  his  brother.  Another  brother.  Alexander 
Jann;eus,  who  succeeds  Aristobulus,  is  a  cruel  tyrant,  and 
reigns  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  engaged  equally  in  fight- 
ing the  Syrians  and  destroying  the  Jews  of  tho  Pharisean 
party.  His  two  sons  quarrel  for  the  throne,  and  this  quar- 
rel brings  Pompey,  tho  Roman  general,  into  the  Jewish 
history.  He  takes  the  part  of  Hyrcanus  against  Aristobu- 
lus. The  latter  holds  the  temple,  and  Pompey  besieges  it, 
capturing  it  at  last  by  assault  and  the  slaughter  of  12.000 
Jews.  The  Roman  victor  made  Hyrcanus  high  priest  (but 
no  longer  was  the  title  of  king  allowed),  destroyed  the  city 
walls,  and  carried  oflf  Aristobulus  to  Rome.  This  occurred 
in  the  year  b.  r.  fi3.  Antipater.  an  Iduma^an,  became  the 
chief  adviser  of  Hyrcanus,  and  this  crafty  foreigner  made 
such  interest  with  Julius  Ciesar  that  he  received  tho  pro- 
curatorship  of  Judiva.  while  Hyrcanus  was  allowecl  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  ctbnarch.  In  b.  c.  -13,  Antijiater  was  mur- 
dered, and  great  disturbances  arose.  Antigonus,  son  of 
Aristobulus  and  nephew  of  Hyrcanus,  came  to  Jerusa- 
lem with  a  Parthian  force,  ami  by  stratagem  brought  the 
Parthians  into  the  city,  seized  Hyrcanus.  cut  off  bis  ears 
that  ho  might  be  no  longer  high  pries^t,  and  imprisoned 
Phasaelus,  Antipater's  son,  who  committed  suicide  in  his 
jirison.  Herod,  another  son  of  Antipater,  who  had  en- 
deavored to  resist  the  attack  of  Antigonus,  escaj^ed.  and 
soon  organized  a  Roman  attack  uiutn  the  usurper.  At  this 
time  Ilcrod  married  Mariamne,  Hyreanus's  granddaughter. 
Herod's  siege  of  Jerusalem  lasted  five  months,  when  the  city 
was  stormed  and  a  fearful  slaughter  followed  ;  Antigonus 
was  slain.  Herod  now  determined  to  hold  all  power  in 
his  own  hands.  Ins  marriage  with  Mariatune  furnishing  a 
slim  claim  to  the  Asmonean  succession.  He  put  out  of  tho 
way  all  Asmoncans  who  might  be  claimants  of  the  throne, 
his  own  wife  Mariamne  and  her  old  grandlather  falling 
victims  at  length  to  his  cruelty ;  he  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  tho  Romans,  cnlargeil  tho  Baris  into  the  grand  for- 
tress of  Antonia,  constructed  a  magnificent  palace,  built  a 
theatre,  an<l  instituted  games  in  honor  of  Civsar.  He  then 
sought  to  win  tho  esteem  of  tho  Jews  thenuelves  by  build- 
ing a  new  temple,  rivalling  the  original  edifice  of  Solomon 
in  its  richness  and  grandeur.  For  thirty-two  years  this 
extraordinary  desjiot,  plausible  and  politic,  though  re- 
?norselessly  cruel,  held  firm  sway  over  Judn?a  as  king, 
beautifying  the  city  ami  restoring  its  imjiortanee — loved 
by  none,  feared  by  all — maintaining  peace  anil  thrift  in  his 
kingilom,  no'l  showing  a  boldness  and  strength  in  his  ad- 
ministration seldom  equalled.  In  the  year  B.  c.  1  of  tho 
common  reckMniiig  Il<roil  died,  a  few  months  after  tho 
birth  of  our  Lord  in  Bethlehem.  Ten  years  later  his  son 
and  successor,  Aielielans,  was  deposed  and  .Tiuhea  made  a 
Roman  province.  Pontius  Pilate  was  the  fifth  Rtunau  pro- 
curator of  the  province,  under  whose  administration  our 
Lord  was  erueified.  The  Roman  government  of  Juda-nwas 
strong,  and  on  the  whole  peaceful,  for  numy  years,  exce])t 
as  the  Jewish  horror  of  Gentile  defilement  of  the  temple 
and  Holy  City  produced  from  time  to  time  collisions  l)e- 
tween  the  eiti/.cns  and  soldiers.  These  troubles  were  gen- 
erally ended  by  a  prudent  vielding  on  tlie  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans, until  in  a.  n.  -11,  Herod  Agrippa,  grandson  of  Herod 
the  Great,  wos  made  king  of  all  Pale^tino  by  the  eui])eror 
Claudius.  This  last  Jewish  monnreh  f  built  n  strong  wall 
lo  enclose  the  suburbs  on  the  N.  of  Jerusalem,  thus  more 
than  doubling  the  size  of  the  city.    On  his  death  at  Civsarea 

'italion  for  bis  blasphemy) 

vinee,  ami  a  list  of  reckle 
the  final  fall  of  tho  Holy  City.  Cumanus,  Felix,  Albinns, 
and  I'lorus  were  conspieuous  for  their  utter  disregard  of 
Jewish  custom-*  ami  prejudices.  Indignant  outbursts,  de- 
veloping into  riots  and  insurrections,  occurred  constantly, 
tho  nation  moanwhilo  beoomiog  thoroughly  domoraliEcd, 

+  HU  son  Acrlpiia.  nltbnuch  made  klntj  of  rbalrfs  and  tho 
n'  ribern  tetnireble^.  nnd  tb"iiL'h  oxtTcUInc  influence  In  Joni- 
rtnlem,  seemn  never  to  have  usi-^l  royal  power  In  Judten. 


(a  visitation  for  bis  blasphemy).  Rome  again  inaile  Juda'a 
a  province,  ami  a  list  of  reckless  procurators  followed  till 
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until. in  the  year  Gfl.  Cestius  Gallus,  the  prefect  of  Syria, 
was  obliged  to  interfere  ami  attempt,  with  the  aid  of  the 
high  priest  and  a  peace  i)artT,  to  \nit  down  the  insurgents. 
GiiUus  was  severely  beatt-u,  and  Rome  now  began  the  war 
in  earnest.  First,  Vespasian,  and  afterwards  his  son 
Titus  (both  becoming  emperors  at  iengthi,  conducted  the 
war.  The  terrible  dissensions  among  the  Jews,  the  un- 
speakable sufferings  of  the  besieged,  the  agony  of  the  na- 
tion shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  destruction 
of  more  than  1,000.000  Jews  (including  all  the  sick  and 
old),  the  enslaving  of  all  the  youth,  the  entire  demolition 
of  the  city,  so  as  to  leave  no  sign  of  its  former  occupancy, — 
all  this  forms  one  of  the  gloomiest  pages  in  the  annals  of 
man. 

Fourth  Period  (70  A.  D.  to  this  time). — In  Hadrian's 
rci^n  (a.  d.  118-13S)  we  next  hear  of  Judrea  in  an  attempt 
of  formidable  dimensi(tns  to  rebuild  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
and  establish  the  Jewish  polity.  Of  this  attempt  Bar 
Coohba  was  the  enterprising  leader,  who  for  three  years 
kept  the  power  of  Home  at  bay,  until  the  insurrection  was 
entirely  quenched  in  the  blood  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Hadrian's  exasperation  at  this  event  made  him  first  raze 
everything  he  could  find  on  the  siteof  Jerusalem,  and  then 
build  a  new  city  on  the  spot,  which  he  peopled  with  Ro- 
mans and  called  .^tia  Capitolina.  On  the  old  temple  site 
he  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  placed  his 
own  statue  on  the  site  of  the  holy  of  holies.  Xo  Jew  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  new  city,  and  this  prohibition  con- 
tinued in  effect  till  the  empire  became  Christian,  when  per- 
mission was  given  them  to  weep  by  the  W.  temple-wall 
(where  probably,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  and  wholesale  de- 
structions, some  few  stones  occupied  their  old  place) — a  cus- 
tom continued  until  this  very  day.  Constantino  restored 
the  old  name,  Jerusaleniy  although  the  Hadriauic  name  of 
.^lia  is  found  in  use  for  centuries  afterward.  His  mother, 
Helena,  devoted  herself  to  i-ecovering  the  lost  sites  of  Chris- 
tian importance  in  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  erected  costly  churches  on  these  supposed  sites. 


Julian  (a.  n.  368)  attempted  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  temple 
and  restore  the  Jewish  worship  as  a  part  of  his  design 
against  Christianity,  but  the  work  was  hindered  and  stop- 
ped by  subterraneous  tires  breaking  out  among  the  work- 
men, as  Ammianus,  an  unprejudiced  witness,  asserts.     For 

I  the  first  Christian  centuries  of  the  empire  Jerusalem  occu- 
pied the  position  of  a  venerable  and  sacred  relic,  to  which 
jiilgrims  constantly  found  their  way.  Bishops  presided 
over  the  Church  there,  and  emperors  from  time  to  lime 
built  or  repaired  the  holy  edifices.  The  first  disturbance 
of  this  peaceful  condition  was  when  the  Persian  monarchy 
Chosrocs  II.,  took  the  city  by  storm  in  614,  destroyed  the 
churches,  and  slew  the  ecclesiastics.  Fourteen  years  after- 
ward the  Greek  emperor  Heraclius,  victorious  over  the  Per- 
sians, restored  the  churches  and  re-established  the  t  hris- 
tian  dominion  in  Jerusalem.  But  it  was  only  for  a  short 
period.  In  637,  Omar  made  Jerusalem  the  first  grand  con- 
quest of  the  rising  Mohammedan  power.  From  that  day 
to  this  Jerusalem  has  been  a  Mohammedan  city,  except 
during  tho  brief  interval  in  which  the  crusaders  held  it. 

I  Ommiades,  Abbassides,  and  Fatimitcs  took  their  turns  in 
ruling  it  from  Damascus,  Bagdad,  and  Cairo  as  their  cap- 
itals; Christians  were  more  or  less  persecuted  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  repeatedly 
destroyed  and  rebuilt ;  but  Christian  pilgrims  continued  to 
visit  the  Holy  City,  paying  tribute  to  the  Moslem  rulers 
for  the  privilege.  "  In  1099,  after  a  Turkish  tribe  had  had 
a  brief  possession  of  the  city,  and  had  shown  unusual  se- 
verity to  the  Christians,  but  had  now  been  supplanted  by 
the  Egyptian  khalif,  the  crusaders  appeared  before  Jeru- 
salem. In  six  weeks  the  city  was  in  their  hands  and  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  elected  its  king.  It  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Christians  till  Salah-ed-din  (Saladin),  the  suU:in  of 
Egypt,  reconquered  it  in  11.^7.  Thrice  afterward  the  city 
was  fur  a  short  time  in  Christian  hands.  In  1517  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Selim.  the  Turkish  conqueror  of  Egypt, 
and  remains  in  possession  of  his  successor,  the  sultan,  to 
this  day. 
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III.  Topography. — Fmm  the  history  of  Jerusalem,  briefly 
given  above,  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  its  internal  topog- 
raphy cannot  bo  vury  accurately  determined.  Especially 
were  the  demolitions  by  Titus  and  Hadrian  so  complete 
that  all  traces  of  detail,  even  in  the  general  surface  of  the 
ground,  must  be  well  nigh  impossible.  Hills  were  lowered 
and  valleys  filled  up.  and  buildings  reared  upon  ruins  and 
of  material  atl'orded  by  other  ruins.  This,  with  the  ordinary 
changes  and  decays  of  3000  years,  must  make  the  internal 
topography  of  the  city  a  puzzling  problem.  With  the  outer 
topography  of  the  city  the  conditions  are  different.  The 
eastern,  southern,  and  western  limits  are  accurately  defined 
by  the  deep  ravines  of  the  Kedron  and  the  Bene-Hinnom, 
and  beyond  these  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Council,  and  the  western  heights  remain  as  David  must 
have  seen  them,  so  far  as  their  natural  features  go.  On  the 
N.  there  are  no  such  marked  topographical  features.  From 
Scopus  the  dcsi^ent  to  the  city  is  gradual,  and  it  was  in  this 


direction  that  the  suburb  existed  which  Herod  Agrippa  en- 
closed with  a  wall.  The  modern  city  walls,  built  only  300 
years  ago  bv  Suleiman  (Solyman  the  Magnificent),  prob- 
ably enclose"  the  area  of  the  ancient  city  of  David's  day, 
with  the  exception  of  the  southern  portion  of  Zion  and 
Ophel,  which  are  now  without  the  walls.  The  positions  of 
Zion  and  Moriah  (of  which  latter  Ophel  is  the  southern  ex- 
tension) seem  to  be  thoroughly  determined.  Mr.  Fergus- 
son's  startling  and  ingenious  theory  that  the  ancient  Zion 
was  the  temple  hill,  where  the  temple,  the  city  of  David, 
Baris,  Aera,  and  Antonia  stood,  has  too  much  to  contend 
with  it  in  uniform  tradition,  in  spite  of  the  few  problems 
that  this  theory  solves.^-     Josephus  tells  us  {Ant.,  13.  6.  7) 


*  The  name  Zion  earae  in  use  as  the  sacred  name  of  Jerusalem 
in  David's  day,  when  the  ark  was  under  a  tent  on  Mount  Zion, 
DKikinc  it  the  "holy  hill,"  before  Moriah  received  the  temple 
and  tlie  title. 
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that  Siinoa  tho  Asmoneaa  destroyed  the  citadel  (ttiv  aKpav) 
to  th  J  fouudatioD,  and  then  lowered  the  hill  on  which  it  had 
stood,  so  that  tho  temple  could  bo  higher  than  it  ;  and  this 
work,  he  tells  us.  occunietl  three  years.  As  the  hill  teener- 
ally  known  as  Zion  is  higher  than  tho  temple  hill,  this  fact 
recor'led  by  Josephus  docs  not  ]>rovo  that  the  modern  Zion 
is  not  tlio  ancient  Zion.  but  that  tho  axpa.  of  Simon  was  not 
upon  Zion.  Tho  citadel,  and  indeed  tho  main  city,  when 
David  conquered  Jerusalem,  was  certainly  the  modern 
Zion.  In  later  days  a  now  citailel  was  formed  on  the  north- 
ern hill  or  lower  city  (Acra),  then  much  higher  than  now, 
which  was  afterwards  superseded  (when  Simon  had  reduced 
its  hill)  by  the  I^aris,  and  afterwards  Antonia,  nearer  to 
the  temple.  Josephus  callo  the  new  part  of  the  city  enclosed 
by  A^rippa's  wall  "  Bczelha  "  fen-i  ;^wpiu»?5e  t-xAijei)  Bt^e^a  t5 
vtoKTiTTov  fji<po«).  and  yet  pppak?  of  it  as.iAoi^os  (crest).  As 
a  Koiitoi  we  should  sujipose  the  hil!  X.  of  the  temple  hill  was 
intended — a  hill  which  is  hif^h  and  well  defined;  but  from 
the  other  words  of  Josephus,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Bezetha  (now  town),  wo  should  suppose  all  that  was  en- 
circled by  Agrippa's  wall  from  Jlippicus  to  the  Kcdron  was 
meant.  Probably  the  name  IJezctha  was  given  to  the  whole, 
and  the  hill,  as  being  contained  ivithin  it,  was  also  known 
by  the  name. 

Such  is  our  best  arnmgcmeut  of  tho  general  divisions  of 
tho  cilj*.  Lot  us  now  follow  tho  ancient  walls.  We  may 
suppi»:>e  thatNchemiali,  in  restoring  the  walls,  followed  the 
old  loundations  and  rcwalled  the  same  area  which  consti- 
tuted the  city  in  David's  day.  In  the  rebuilding,  as  re- 
cord!^* I  by  Xehemiah  (chap,  iii.),  Kliashib  tho  high  priest 
is  first  mentioned  as  leading  tho  workers  at  the  sheop-gate, 
and  at  tho  wall  as  far  as  the  Tower  of  the  Hundred  (Ha 
Mcahj  and  the  Tower  of  Hananccl.  These  places  we  must, 
of  course,  find  in  the  temple  region,  for  there  the  high  priest 
would  be  set.  Moreover,  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  {xxxi. 
3S-(0|  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  the  temple  precincts  rather 
than  to  the  whole  city,  and  the  Tower  of  Hananeel  is  there 
prominent.  The  description  in  Nehemiah  follows  tho  wall 
from  tho  centre  of  tho  E.  side  of  tho  city,  northward.  The 
sheep-gate  must  have  been  in  tho  centre  of  the  temple-pre- 
cinct wall,  and  perhaps  derived  its  name  from  the  sheep 
brought  in  by  that  gate  for  sacrifice.  If  the  irpo^aTiKrj  of 
John  V.  2  bo  the  sheep-gate,  and  the  Pool  of  BethesJa  bo 
the  Fountain  of  tho  Virgin  with  its  intermittent  flow,  then 
we  shouM  su])))030  tho  .'^hcep-gate  to  be  farther  S.,  but  tho 
Pool  of  Bethusda  may  have  been  within  tho  tcmple-precinet, 
and  the  present  Fountain  of  tho  Virgin  may  receive  to-day 
the  intermittent  clleets  which  in  former  times  showed  them- 
selves in  another  jiool,  now  filled  up.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  this  ''  shee]i-gate"  is  the  same  as  the  Mishueh  or 
"second  (gate)"  of  Zeph.  i.  10  and  tho  "  college  "  of  2 
Kings  xxii.  14,  wliere  the  prophetess  Huldah  lived.  In  this 
case  the  "  fish-gate  "  woulii  be  tho  first  gate  (see  Zeph.  ^  c), 
and  would  represent  tho  X.  K.  corner  of  the  city,  opposite 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  Uetwoen  the  '*  fish-gate  "  and  tho 
*'  ali'-i'p-gate  "  would  stand  the  Tower  of  Hananeel  and  tho 
Tower  of  Meah  (or  the  Hinnlrcd  |.  The  "  old  gate  "  would 
be  found  next,  as  we  follow  the  X.  wall  north-westwaril. 
Tho  course  would  be  along  the  **  second  wall  "  of  Josephus, 
for  the  first  or  old  wall  seems  to  have  been  the  northern 
fort ili:;at ion  of  Zion.  The  *'  old  gate"  may  bo  really  tho 
"  Jeslianah  gate"  (by  leaving  the  adjective  untranslated), 
and  may  he  tho  gato  leading  to  Jeshanah  (2  Chron.  xiii. 
19,  and  .Toscph.  Ant.,  U.  lo.  12),  a  town  near  Bethel.  Tho 
"gato  of  Kphraim  "  comes  next  in  Xehemiah  (not  in  his 
account  of  the  building,  but  in  his  record  of  tho  dedication 
xii.  ;iU),  and  may  have  tteoupied  the  site  of  tho  present 
Damascus  gate.  Then  follows  *'  tho  broad  wall  "  (some 
local  peculiarities  of  the  wall,  perhaps  for  ilefence'  sake), 
and  then  we  reach  tho  "tower  of  tho  furnaces,"  which  may 
have  stood  over  tho  western  valley  as  tho  towers  of  Ha- 
naneel and  tho  HundrL-'l  overloiiked  tho  eastern.  The 
"  valley-gate  "  wouM  correspond  with  tho  present  Jaffa 
gate.  Near  this  was  tho  dragon-well  (Xoh.  ii.  l;i).  The 
**  dung-gato  "  (if  our  suppositions  above  aro  correct)  woidd 
be  a  thousand  cubits  S.  of  the  .Taffa  gate  (Xeli.  iii.  Ill)  ;  that 
is,  on  till!  Month-wi-slern  part  of  Zion  over  against  the  Bir- 
ket-es-Sultjin.  Tho  "  fountain-gate  "  would  lie  rm  the  op- 
posite side  of  Zion,  facing  tho  Pool  of  Silnam.  Tho*'8tair« 
that  go  down  from  tho  city  of  David  "  would  bo  found  bo- 
twoen  tlio  fountain-gate  ami  the  S.  W.  temple-corner.  They 
were  proliably  an  ascent  from  tho  king's  gardens  to  the 
Davi'lian  jmliice  on  Zion.  The  "  sepulehrea  of  David,"  tho 
"mnde  pool  "  {"  king's  pool  "  in  Xeh.  ii.  It  ),and  the'*  house 
of  the  mighty  "  were  probably  at  tho  corner  of  Zion  over 
ngainst  the  S.  W.  temple-cnmer,  where  the  wall  crossed  the 
Tyrop'i'on.  Tin-  "  armory  "  is  in  this  neighborhood,  at  the 
very  corner  where  the  wall  turns  aliruptly  southward  to  en- 
circlo  Ophcl,  Tho  "houso  of  tho  bigli  priest''  and  tho 
"house  of  Azariah  "  are  near  this.  After  turning  the  ex- 
treme corner  of  Ophcl  southward  wo  reach  "  the  tower  which 


lieth  out  from  the  king's  high  house,"  which  may  bo  tho 
extra  tower  discovered  by  Capt.  Warren's  subterranean  ex- 
]>loratious  (AVcorcry  o/  Jmintthm,  \t.  229),  as  he  himself 
suggests.  It  may  have  been  built  out  in  order  toguardtho 
•'  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  Tho  *'  water-gate  "  would  be  so 
called  in  relation  to  this  fountain.  By  this  water-gate  on 
»)phel  was  a  broad  street  or  square  where  assemblies  could 
bo  heltl  in  tlio  immediate  vicinity  of  the  temple  (Xeh.  viii. 
1,  3,  10).  Xcar  by  was  the  "horse-gate,"  famous  as  the 
spot  where  Athaliah  was  put  to  death.  This  gate  was  prob- 
ably at  tliis  divisitm  between  tho  Solomonian  palace  {S.  E. 
of  the  temple)  and  the  precinct  of  tho  temple  itself.  Tho 
gato  '*  Miphkad"  may  mark  some  angle  of  the  walls  con- 
nected with  the  division,  as  a  special  corner  is  here  men- 
tioned {iii.  ;'2)  before  wo  reach  tho  sheep-gate  again. 

This  view  of  the  walls  of  Xehemiah's  time  will  help  U3 
in  our  survey  of  tho  city  in  our  Lord's  day.  Between 
those  perioiJs  there  had  been  much  demolition  and  rebuild- 
ing in  the  city,  as  a  glance  at  tho  brief  history  above  will 
indicate,  but  we  may  believe  that  until  the  destruction  of 
the  city  by  Titus  the  general  outline  of  the  fortifications 
was  the  same.  It  will  bo  seen  by  our  sketch  of  the  walls, 
as  described  by  Xehemiah,  that  wc  fincl  no  difficulty  in 
having  tho  "  stairs  from  tho  city  of  David  "  and  '*  the  sep- 
ulclires  of  r)avid"  mentioned  after  *'Siloam;"  an  order 
which  Mr,  Fergusson  thinlcs  quite  staggering  to  the  old 
hypothesis  of  Zion  and  tho  city  of  David,  The  difficulty 
that  Mr.  Fergusson  finds  with  the  places  cnunicTated  in 
the  last  sixteen  verses  of  the  third  cha]iter  of  Xehemiah 
arises  from  his  overlooking  tho  wall  around  Ophcl.  His 
own  explanation,  that  tho  first  sixteen  verses  refer  to  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  and  tho  last  sixteen  to  tho  city  of  David 
(his  Zion  or  the  temple-mount),  is  by  no  means  natural. 

The  late  researches  of  Capt.  Wilson  and  Capt.  Warren 
have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  (juestion  of  the  original 
temple-area.  The  discovery  by  tho  latter  ofticer  of  im- 
mense stones  in  silti  at  the  base  of  the  S.  E.  corner  of  tho 
present  Ilaram  wall,  lying  in  the  rocky  foundation  scarped 
to  receive  them,  SO  feet  below  the  j)resent  surface,  and 
marked  with  the  Phfenieinn  quurry- marks  in  paint,  de- 
stroys Mr.  Fergusson's  theory  that  the  temple-area  ex- 
tended from  tho  present  S.  W.  corner  of  the  Haram  but 
600  feet  E.,  this  S.  E,  corner  being  900  feet  E.  Tho  vaults 
under  this  south-eastern  portion  of  the  area  seemed  to  him 
too  slight  to  have  supported  the  stoa,  and  Josejdius's  as- 
sertion that  tho  temple-area  was  only  a  stadc  Sfjuare,  and 
thirdly  the  apparently  unchanged  position  of  the  stones  at 
the  south-western  corner,  confirmed  his  view.  But  Capts. 
AVilson  and  Warren  have  proved  that  the  south-eastern 
corner  is  unchanged,  while  the  j^outh-wcstern  has  undoubt- 
edly been  adth'd,  as  the  real  beil  of  the  Tyrojiceon  valley 
i  lies  nearly  lOU  feet  E.  of  the  S.  AV.  corner  and  under  the 
Haram,  while  a  new  bed  for  that  valley  has  been  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  to  prevent  the  moisture  passing  under  the 
temple-area.  This  doubtless  was  the  new  portion  enclosed 
by  Herod.  (Jos.  Ii.  J.,  i.  21.  1.)  About  i'.OO  feet  X.  of  tho 
S.  W.  corner  is  Wilson's  arch,  the  beginning  of  the  cause- 
way across  tho  Tyropo?on,  and  for  twenty-three  feet  S.  of 
this  Capt.  Warren  found  tho  old  llarani  wall  in  situ.  Tho 
inference  from  these  discr)veries  is  that  the  S.  W.  angle  of 
tho  Haram  wall  was  built  by  Herod  in  his  reconstruction 
of  the  temple.  The  temple  of  Solomon,  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  <iccupied  the  site  of  the  mosque  of  Omar  ( Kub- 
i>et-es-Sukhrah),  while  the  puhice  of  Solomon  occupied  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  Haram,  from  which  was  com- 
munication by  road  and  bri-lgc  f  Robinson's  arch,  or  rather 
beneath  llobinsnn's  arch,  the  valley  having  been  filled  up 
with  rubbish  twenty  feet  deep  before  the  new  pavement  and 
Robinson's  arch  were  constructed  by  Herod)  to  the  lower 
city  on  the  plateau  below  and  K.  of  tho  upjter  city.  Tho 
enusewny  over  Wilson's  arch  was  of  a  later  date,  but  doubt- 
less markr.l  the  old  and  direct  communication  between 
tenipb-  anil  city.  Herod's  Stoa  Basilica  ran  abuig  llio 
southern  wall,  but  whether  it  extended  to  tho  S.  E.  corner 
of  tho  Hitram  is  uncertain.  l*erhiips  Fergusson's  argu- 
ment is  correct  there,  and  the  vaults  beneath  could  not  havo 
8U])|)orted  it  ut  that  corner.  However,  as  Cn]it.  Warren 
shows,  all  the  vaults  known  as  Solomon's  slables  at  the  S.  E. 
iif  the  Haram  aro  of  modern  construction,  and  there  may 
have  been  in  Herod's  day  a  substruction  quite  suflicicnt  for 
the  support  of  Herod's  stoa,  so  that  tho  "  pinnacle " 
(TTTfpvytoi')  of  the  temjde  may  havo  been  exactly  at  the  S. 
E.  corner  overhanging  tho  Kcdron.  Beneath  the  present 
Haram  surface  are  tanks  ami  subterranean  pnesagcs  and 
aquoilucts  in  great  numbers  (see  I{rri>rrn/  *>f  JmitnUmf 
ch.  vii.,  and  iicconipanying  plan  from  Wilcon  anil  Warren), 
wliich  at  IcnsI  fwm  to  j-rove  that  the  pre!«cnt  area  very 
largely  coincided   with   the  old   temple-area;"  but  a  com- 

•The  fortress  of  Unrls,  aftorwani  enlnrced  to  Aiitonin,  stood 
probably  In  the  north-western  portion  of  tho  Haram,  occuprluK 
perhaps  about  SOO  feet  square. 
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plete  survey  when  Moslem  fanaticism  shall  no  longer  be  a 
hindrance  will  be  necessary  for  any  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment of  details. 

The  next  point  of  gpecial  interest  in  the  topography 
of  Jerusalem  is  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  Cal- 
vary. The  commonly  received  site  lies  about  -100  feet 
N.  "of  a  line  running  from  the  Jaft'a  gate  to  the  mosque 
of  Omar  (Kubbe(-es-Sukhrah  or  "Dome  of  the  Rock"), 
and  about  300  feet  W.  of  the  street  leading  N.  to  the  Dama3- 
cus  gate.  That  this  site  is  the  same  selected  by  the  em- 
press Helena,  although  the  edifices  on  the  site  have  been 
many,  is  pretty  dear,  but  whether  Helena  selected  the 
truesito  three  centuries  after  the  crucifixion,  and  after 
Jerusalem  had  been  so  completely  reduced  to  chaos  by 
Titus,  and  then  by  Hadrian,  is  by  no  means  so  clear. 
The  chief  objection  is,  that  the  site  must  have  been  within 
the  walls  of  the  city  in  our  Lord's  day.  The  controversy 
here  depends  greatly  on  fixing  the  position  of  the  gate 
Genuath  in  the  first  wall  (which  ran  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Jaffa  gate  to  the  W.  wall  of  the  temple),  from 
which  gate  the  second  wall  (the  main  city  wall)  took  its 
course  northward.  Now,  the  old  arch  near  the  S.  end  of 
the  bazaara,  which  has  been  called  the  gate  Genuath,  is 
proved  to  be  a  comparatively  recent  structure,  and  the 
ruins  near  the  present  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which 
have  been  called  fragments  of  the  second  wall,  are  proved 
to  be  portions  of  a  church.  (See  Hecoverif  nf'  j€ntsaU-iii,-pj}. 
9,  213.)  If  the  Knsr  Jalud,  which  stands  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  city,  and  is  built  of  huge  bevelled  stones,  like 
those  of  the  foundations  of  the  temple,  be  the  ancient  Hip- 
picas,  then  the  present  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  alto- 
gether wrongly  fixed.  But  the  Kasr  Jalud  niaif  be  Pse- 
phinus  in  the  Agrippa  wall,  built  after  our  Lord's  day  to 
include  the  northern  suburbs.  Another  argument  against 
the  common  theory  is  the  necessity  of  extending  the  area 
of  the  city  as  much  as  possible  to  give  it  the  size  of  so 
renowned  a  capital.  Even  by  putting  the  Kasr  Jalud  in  the 
original  wall,  we  can  only  make  the  city  to  include  about 
200  acres.  Its  circumference  would  be  only  2^  miles,  and 
the  population  of  a  city  of  this  size  could  not  have  been 
more  than  25,000,  {Fergussou.)  The  great  suburb  included 
in  Agrippa's  wall  was  twice  the  area  of  the  old  city,  and 
if  we  crowd  that  as  much  as  the  old  city,  we  shall  have 
only  75,000  for  the  population  of  Jerusalem  at  its  destruc- 
tion by  Titus.  These  numbers  are  extreme  numbers,  and 
wo  should  probably  reduce  them  largely  to  reach  the  truth. 
They  certainly  form  a  strong  argument  against  still  further 
contracting  the  '*  second  wall  "  and  putting  the  present  site 
of  the  Holy  Sepulcbrc  outside  of  the  city.    And  yet  the 


Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  King  Herod.    (Sketch  showing  approx- 
imately the  lie  of  rock.)    1,  Temple  of  Solomon  ;  2.  Palace  of 
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Solomon  ;  3,  Added  on  by  Herod;  4,  Eshedra  itlie  tower  Baris 
or  Antonia) ;  5,  Antonia  (the  Castlel ;  6,  Cloisters  joining  An- 
tonia  to  Temple;  7,  Xystus;  8,  Agrippa's  Palace;  9,  Zion  and 
Acra;  10,  Liiwer  Pool  of  Gihon,  or  Aniy^dalon;  11,  Herod's 
Palace;  12.  Iiethesda,or  Struthion;  1^,  Bridge  built  by  Herod  ; 
14,  the  Lower  City,  called  sometimes  Akre ;  15,  British  cemetery, 
A.D.  1870. 

arguments  are  far  from  conclusive.  If  we  knew  where  the 
gate  Genuath  was,  all  would  be  known.  If  the  present 
site  is  erroneously  fixed,  where  are  we  to  find  the  true  site? 


An  ingenious  but  not  convincing  argument  has  been  put 
forth  by  the  late  Mr.  Fisher  Howe  of  Brooklyn  iu  favor  of 
the  remarkable  hillock  over  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah,  K.  E.  of 
the  Damascus  gate.  The  probabilities  seem  to  point  to  some 
location  on  the  ledge  overhanging  the  Kedron,  outside  the 
St.  Stephen's  gate,  for  this  has  always  been  a  place  of 
graves,  is  close  to  the  city  walls,  and  is  near  to  the  pnti'to- 
rium  of  Pilate,  which  was  in  the  fortress  of  Antonia  at  the 
N.  of  the  temple.  We  have  to  leave  the  discussion  in  this 
state  of  incertitude. 

The  other  points  of  topographical  interest  nre  Zion.  the 
Tyro]>ceon,  the  towers,  and  the  pools.  Zion  (^  aiw  rroM<;  of 
Josephus)  is  the  high  broad  hill  which  lifts  itself  by  an 
abrupt  front  400  feet  above  the  southern  valley,  its  plateau 
extending  from  this  brow  2400  feet  to  the  Jaffa  gate  road, 
where  a  valley  ran  eastward  from  the  gate  to  the  Tyropoeon. 
Along  this  northern  brow  the  "  first  wall  "  was  bnilt.  The 
width  of  this  plateau  at  its  broadest  is  about  1600  feet 
from  the  western  valley  to  the  Tyropa?on.  This  height 
embraced  nearly  one-half  of  the  ancient  city.  On  the  E. 
of  it.  beyond  the  Tyropo?on,  was  the  temple  mount,  100 
feet  lower,  and  on  the  N.  was  the  part  of  the  city  called 
Acra,  which  (some  think)  extended  to  the  N.  AV.  as  far  as 
the  present  Kasr  Jalud,  where  the  ground  rises  to  a  height 
of  73  feet  above  the  top  of  Zion.  Although,  in  that  case, 
this  one  point  of  Acra  was  higher  than  any  other  point  in 
the  city,  yet  the  main  portion  of  Acra  was  lower  than  either 
Zion  or  the  temple  mount  (after  Simon  had  reduced  its 
height),  and  was  the  "lower  city"  of  ancient  times;  this 
latter  appellation  also  including  the  valley  of  the  Tyro- 
pceon.  Zion  was  the  seat  of  the  citadel  which  David 
stormed,  and  its  broad,  elevated  summit  became  the  "city 
of  David."  Here  were  the  royal  palaces  and  tombs  of 
David's  line,  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  Solonion'.an 
palace  (1  Kings  vii.l)  and  the  temple  on  Moriah.  Here  also 
Herod  built  his  palace,  including  the  magnificent  buildings 
called  in  honor  of  hi?  friends  Cicsar  and  Agrippa.  On  its 
north-eastern  corner  was  the  Xystus.  or  gymnasium,  con- 
nected with  the  temple  by  another  bridge,  probably  where 
Wilson's  arch  now  is.  the  southern  bridge  being  now  mark- 
ed ,by  Robinson's  arch.  The  height  of  Zion  above  the  Med- 
iterranean is  2537  feet.  The  Jlount  of  Olives  rises  only 
200  feet  higher. 

The  Tyropoeon  (''valley  of  the  cheesemongers")  ran  be- 
tween Zion  and  Moriah  southward  into  the  Hinnom  valley 
and  the  Kedron  valley  at  their  junction,  the  junction  of  the 
three  forming  the  rich  soil  of  the  "king's  garden"  (Neb. 
iii.  15:  Joseph..  Jl?l^,  7.  14.  4).  The  Tyropoeon  continued 
in  two  branches  northward,  one  toward  the  present  Da- 
mascus gate,  and  the  other  toward  the  Jaffa  gate.  The 
latter  seems  to  have  been  the  recognized  continuation  of 
the  Tyropoeon.  The  depth  of  the  valley  increased  rapidly 
as  it  reached  southward,  and  at  the  south-western  corner  of 
the  temple-area  the  bed  of  the  valley  was  90  feet  below  the 
present  surface. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  objects  in  Jerusalem  Js  the 
old  tower  in  the  midst  of  the  citadel  near  the  Jaffa  gate, 
5G  feet  6  inches  on  one  face,  and  70  feet  3  inches  on  the 
other.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  Hipj'icus 
(Joseph..  /?.  J,,  5.  4.  3).  Whichever  one  of  the  Htrodian 
towers  this  was.  its  style  of  building  tempts  us  to  believe 
that  Herod  only  rebuilt  an  ancient  tower,  and  that  we  may 
have  here  ''the  tower  of  David  buildcd  for  an  armory" 
(Cant.  iv.  4).  If  this  bo  Hippicus.  we  may  suppose  Pha- 
saelus  and  Mariamne  lay  to  the  E.,  and  that  the  Kasr  Jalud, 
1200  feet  to  the  N.,  is  Psephinus. 

The  pools  (so  called)  in  and  by  Jerusalem  which  now 
attract  attention  are  Dirkct  Mnmilla,  Birkct  Sultan,  the 
Pool  of  Siloam.  and  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  without 
the  walls,  and  Birket  Israil  (or  Es-Serain)  and  the  Pool 
of  Hezekiah  within  the  walls.  The  Birket  Mamilla  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  "upper  pool"  (Isa.  vii.  3;  2  Kings  xviii. 
17).  It  lies  2000  feet  AV.  of  the  Jaflfa  gate.  The  Birket 
Sultan  is  a  section  of  the  great  western  valley  dammed  up 
for  more  than  500  feet.  The  Pool  of  Siloam  (Neh.iii.  15  j 
John  ix.  7)  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropceon  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Hinnom  and  Kedron.  It  was  probably  used 
to  irrigate  the  "  king's  garden."  It  is  connected  by  a  long, 
rude,  and  crooked  subterranean  passage  with  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin  on  the  other  side  of  Ophcl,  from  which  the 
water  flows  "softly"  (Isa.  viii.  6).  This  subterraneous 
aqueduct  is  connected  with  extensive  rock-hewn  caverns, 
which  were  doubtless  part  of  the  fortifications  of  Ophel. 
(See  the  deeply  interesting  account  of  their  discovery  by 
Capt.  Warren  in  his  Ihcwenj  of  Jernmlcm,  pp.  1?0-19S.) 
The  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  is  a  pool  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Ophel  rock,  to  which  is  a  descent  of  twenty-eight 
steps.  The  pool  is  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
without,  and  is  excavated  deeply  within  the  rocky  wall. 
The  water  comes  into  it  from  the  direction  of  the  temple, 
but  has  never  been  traced.     It  has  a  periodic  and  sudden 
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rise  of  a  foot  in  height,  the  periods  varying  from  two  or 
three  times  a  day  to  once  in  two  or  three  days.  This  pe- 
riodic troubling  of  the  water  seems  to  iiiork  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin  as  the  J'ool  of  Bt'thesdH,  unless  we  may  the 
rather  suppose  a  pool  farther  up  on  the  tcmjde  mount 
formerly  received  this  intermittent  How.  The  rc<(uiremeuts 
of  the  sheep-gate  (as  we  havo  seen)  seem  to  put  Bethesda 
farther  N.  The  Birkct  Israil.  just  inside  of  tliu  f^f.  Steph- 
en's gate  and  N.  of  the  Ilaram  (supposed  by  Dr.  Kobinson 
to  be  the  trench  of  Antonia*,  is  the  damming  uji  of  the  val- 
ley that  runs  K.  of  Bezethii  in  a  scuth-eastern  direction, 
originally  under  this  norrh-eastern  corner  of  the  JIaram, 
into  the  Ki'dron.  It  is  .'iriil  feet  long,  1^-0  feet  broad,  and 
7b  feet  deep.  The  I'ool  of  Ilczekiah  ( Anii/'j'faf'tn  of  Jo- 
pophus)  is  N.  of  the  JalTa  gate  street  and  to  the  S.  \V.  of 
the  rhuroh  of  the  Holy  Sepulehre.  It  is  supplied  by  an 
aqueduct  from  the  Birket  Mamilla.  It  lies  among  the 
houses  of  the  Christian  (piarter.  It  is  240  feet  long  and 
I4t  feet  wide.  It  seems  to  bo  properly  designated.  (See 
2  Kings  XX.  20;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  3U.)  A  system  of  wells 
and  aqueducts  in  the  Kedron  ravine  below  Jerusalem  (the 
En-Rogel  of  antiquity)  presents  features  of  peculiar  inter- 
est. One  of  several  ancient  a([ueducls  still  conducts  the 
water  from  Solomon's  Pools  beyond  Bethlehem  to  the  city. 

For  further  details  of  modern  discovery  in  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  city  we  refer  to  the  reports  of  Capts.  Wilson 
an<l  Warren,  which  havo  settled  so  many  questions  and  so 
greatly  excited  public  interest  and  expectation. 

Jerusalem  is  in  lat.  ul°  40'  36"  N.  and  Ion.  3o°  IS'  30" 
E.,  lying  on  the  very  summit  of  the  great  mountain-ridgo 
which  extends  from  the  plain  of  Ksdraelou  to  the  southern 
desert,  the  ridge  itself  being  higher  farther  S.  near  Hebron, 
where  it  reaches  an  elevation  of  .101)0  feel  ahnvo  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea.  At  Jerusalem  (Mount  of  Olives)  the  ele- 
vation is  2700  feet.  The  highest  part  of  the  city  itself  is 
2C0O  feet  f  Kasr  Jalud).  From  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  de- 
scent is  rapid  to  the  Jordan  valley.  In  10  miles  one  descends 
3700  feet.  Westward  the  descent  is  more  gradual  to  the 
plain  along  the  Mediterranean  coast,  about  2j00  feet  in  15 
miles.  Howard  Croshv. 

Jerusalem,  tp.  of  Yates  co.,  N.  Y.,on  Keuka  or  Crooked 
Lnke.  It  contains  5  churches  and  several  villages.  It  was 
iirst  settled  by  Jemima  Wilkinson  and  her  followers,  called 
Wilkinsonians,  or  Friends,  the  latter  name  being  employed 
by  themselves.     The  sect  is  now  extinct.     Pop.  2012. 

Jerusalem,  post-tp.  of  Davio  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1544, 

Jerusalem,  post-v.  of  Malaga  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  0. 
P<.p.  til. 

Jerusalem,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Southampton  cc,  Va., 
7h  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Kichmon<l  and  7  miles  horn  Newsom's 
Di'-pat,  on  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  R.  H.  It  is  ou  the 
Kottoway  Hivor.     Pop.  of  tp.  2U01. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke,  a  species  of  sunflower  (/A//- 
(tutkti9  tuhtntsui  of  Linnaeus,  order  Composita'),  which 
hears  subterranean  tubers  of  the  same  nature  as  potatoes. 
The  tubers  got  the  name  of  artichokes  from  a  resemblance 
in  taste  to  the  true  Autichokk  (which  see),  wliilc  the  namo 
"Jerusalem"  is  a  curious  English  corruption  of  ijirn«itfti, 
Italian  for  "  sunflower."  The  plant  probably  reached 
England  by  way  of  Italy  or  Spain.  The  French  narao  is 
topinnmhonr.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe  ever  since  tho 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  doubtless  camo 
from  America,  the  native  country  of  tho  whole  sunflower 
genus.  It  is  generally  said  to  be  of  Brazilian  origin,  but 
there  is  no  historical  evidence  of  it ;  it  is  not  known  to 
occur  either  there  or  in  any  part  of  South  America,  and  it 
has  all  tho  characters  of  a.  plant  of  a  warm  temperate 
climate.  Moreover,  it  is  so  much  like  a  species  of  Fundower 
{If.'loronicoi'ffH)  indigenous  to  the  VnUcy  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  bears  long  and  narrow  tubers,  that  it  may  well  bo 
regarded  as  a  probable  variety  of  this  species,  altered  anil 
fixed  by  cultivation.  The  tubers,  boiled  or  stewed,  arc  of 
delicate  flavor  and  arc  much  estecmeil  in  Europe.  In  tho 
U.  S.  they  arc  more  commonly  pickled  or  used  as  food  for 
swine.  A.  Gray, 

JerUHalcm  Cherry,  tho  popular  namo  of  two  spcelea 
of  Snfaunm  cultivated  as  ornamental  house-plants  f/*«cK(/o- 
citjmicHin  iiful  f-'ip^irimtruin),  first  introiluced  into  England 
from  tho  island  of  Madeira  about  the  close  of  tho  sixteenth 
century.  It  may  be  prt>pugated  either  from  seeds  or  cut- 
tings, grows  only  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  bears  berries 
about  tho  size  of  cherries.  It  is  uncertain  how  it  camo  by 
the  name  Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem  Plantation,  tp.  of  Franklin  oo.,  Mo. 
Pop,  32. 

Jer'i'is  (Sir  JonN).b.  at  Mcaford,  England.  Jan.  9. 1734 ; 
entered  the  navy  at  ten  years  of  ago ;  became  post-cn]dain 
in  1700,  renr-admiral  in  17?*7,  and  admiral  of  the  bluo  in 
1796.     Ho  distinguished  himself  in  several  naval  engage- 


ments, chief  among  which  was  the  celebrated  action  in 
which  ho  defeated  a  Spanish  squadron  of  twice  his  strength 
(Feb.  II,  17'J7)  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  reward  of  which 
Jervis  was  created  earl  of  Si.  Vincent  and  received  a  pen- 
sion of  £3000.  Ho  was  first  lord  of  tho  admiralty  1801- 
04,  and  d.  Mar.  16,  1^23. 

Jer'vois  (Col.  Sir  William  F.  D.),  R.  E.,  K.  C.  M.  6., 
li.  in  1S21  ^  educated  at  tho  Koyal  Military  Academy  at 
AVoohvich.  After  receiving  his  commission  in  the  royal 
engineers  in  is;>0,  ho  served  in  Africa  (1S-H-4S),  in  tho 
Katter  war  (1840—17),  receiving  from  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  South  Africa,  his 
commendation  as  **o'ie  of  tho  most  able,  energetic,  and 
zealous  officers  he  had  ever  exacted  more  than  his  share  of 
duty  from."  Made  captain  in  1817,  he  received  tho  brevet 
of  major  in  ISj-I;  in  1S56  ho  was  appointed  assistant  in- 
spector-general of  fortifications,  and  subsequently  deputy 
director  of  fortifications.  In  this  cupacity  he  prepared  in 
ISoS,  by  direction  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  war,  a  me- 
moir relating  to  tho  general  defence  of  the  country,  in 
which  a  system  of  fortifications  for  the  security  of  the  vital 
points  was  proposed  in  detail,  and  a  plan  for  the  defence 
of  London  was  suggested.  Tho  commission  appointed  in 
ISoO,  of  which  Maj.  .Tervois  was  secretary,  adopted  tho 
arguments  and  principles  contained  in  the  memorandum 
submitted  by  him  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  in  tho 
previous  year.  Tho  report  of  the  royal  commission  re- 
ferred to,  and  approved  by.  tho  permanent  defence  com- 
mittee, has  since  been  carried  into  efi'ect.  This  report,  tho 
first  formulated  expression  in  England  of  principles  gov- 
erning sea-coast  dv/cncc,  is  not  only  in  its  governing  prin- 
ciples and  details  of  application,  but  in  the  arguments  by 
which  they  arc  sustained,  in  striking  harmony  with  the  re- 
ports of  our  own  board  of  engineers  which  inaugurated 
our  system  of  defence  against  maritime  invasion.  The 
English  discussion  was,  however,  coeval  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  rifled  ordnance,  the  application  of  iron  for  defen- 
sive purposes  both  in  ships  and  fortificatious,  and  the  sub- 
sequent advance  in  size  and  power  of  artillery.  The  event- 
ful combat  between  the  Monitor  and  Merrimack  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  Mar.  8,  1802,  shook  the  public  confidence  in 
England,  and  tho  royal  commission  was  reassembled  to  re- 
port on  tho  defences  of  Spithead,  to  which  Parliament  had 
made  heavy  grants  of  money:  and  a  special  committee  on 
tho  same  subject,  of  which  Maj.  Jervuis  was  ali^o  secre- 
tary, reported  in  1804.  The  result  of  these  reports  was  the 
adhesion  of  tho  British  government  to  the  princi])lcs  con- 
tained in  the  first  report.  Promoted  to  be  lieutenant-col- 
onel in  1802,  he  became  a  full  colonel  in  1807.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  tho  special  committee  on  the  application  of  iron  to 
defensive  purposes  (1861-01),  he  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  these  important  questions,  and  has  been  active  in 
designing  and  superintending  the  execution  of  works  of 
fortification  both  at  homo  and  abroad.  In  1S0:J  he  was 
nominated  a  companion  of  tho  Rath,  and  appointed  knight 
commander  of  tho  order  of  St.  Jlichael  and  St.  George.  In 
1875  he  succeeded  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  Col.  R.  E.,  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  Straits  Settlements,  comprising  Singapore, 
Penang,  and  Malacca.  J.  Q.  BAitXAitn. 

Jesi,  a  town  of  Italy.     Sec  Iksi. 

Jes'samine,  the  common  English  name  for  species  of 
JtiHiiiiiiuw,  a  genus  of  erect  or  climbing  shrubby  plants, 
natives  of  the  Old  Worhl,  of  which  several  species  are  cul- 
tivated for  ornament,  the  flowers  being  both  beautiful  and 
fragrant.  The  common  siiccies  arc  JuHminum  oj^u-iunh' 
(white  jessamine)  and  J.  oi/tji-atisBimuitt  (yellow  Jessamine ), 
and  in  conservatories  J.  tn'anihac  of  tropical  India,  which 
exhales  a  powerful  fragrance  at  evening.  The  jessamine 
family  is  now  regarde<l  as  a  tribe  of  the  olive  family  (order 
Oleacenj),  and  is  distinguished  from  the  other  regular  mono- 
petalous  flowers  by  having  stamens  fewer  than  the  lobes  of 
tho  corolla.  Tho  so-cnlled  jessamine  of  the  Southern  V.S. 
is  of  another  order.   (See  Jasmink,  Vkllow.)     A.  (Juav. 

Jessamine,  county  of  E.  Central  Kentucky.  Area, 
250  square  miles.  It  is  a  beautiful,  undulating  region, 
with  a  good  soil,  based  upon  cavernous  limestone,  (irain 
and  live-stock  are  staple  jiroducts.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Kentucky  Central  R.  11.     Cap.  Nicholasville.     Pop.  80^18. 

Jes'sc  (EinvAnn),  b.  at  Hutton  Cranswick,  Yorkshire. 
Englanil,  Jan.  14.  I7H0  :  was  ileputy  surveyor  of  the  royal 
parks  and  palaces  at  Windsor.  Richmnnd,  and  Ham)>ton 
Court.  His  fondness  for  outilunr  exercises  and  for  animal 
life  was  strongly  fostered  by  the  nature  of  his  occupations, 
and  caused  him  to  observe  and  record  many  curious  facta 
in  natural  history.  Ho  publishtd  a  number  of  very  enler- 
taining  and  popular  works,  among  which  were  (i/tituiitfjt 
Ml  yatiiral  /iiitfin/  (It  vols..  1  •'*:i2-.'i5).  .In  Aiifjter't  Jininhte* 
(lK:*f\),  Aiirriintet  n/  Jht'ji  i  ISIOi.  and  trrttirm  on  Xaftinif 
//i«rorv  ( I8fl.'l).  Ho  also  publi^hetl  several  topographical 
handbooks  upon  Windsor  and  tho  royal  palaccn,  bcBides 
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editing  Izaak  Walton's  Aur/lcr  and  Gilbert  White's  SeU  ' 
home.     Mr.  Jesse  removed  to  Brighton  in  1S62.  where  he 
became  so  useful  a  citizen  that  his  bust  was  placctl  in  the 
Pavilion  by  popular  subscription  in  1S66.     D.  at  Brighton 
Mar.  28,  1868. 

Jesse  (John  Heneage),  b.  in  England  about  1815,  was 
a  son  of  Edward,  noticed  above;  wrote  numerous  volumes 
of  memoirs  illustrating  English  history  during  the  eight- 
eenth century.     D.  in  July,  1S74. 
Jesso.     Sec  Yesso. 

Jessore',  town  of  British  India,  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  nanu-  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  The 
district  comprises  3512  square  miles  of  the  centre  of  the 
Ganges  delta,  and  is  as  fertile  as  unhealthy.  Its  capital 
is  siTnated  66  miles  N.  E.  of  Calcutta,  and  has  a  college 
in  which  both  English  and  Hindoo  literature  are  taught. 
Pop.  of  district,  400,000. 
Jes'son  Land,  tp.  of  Sibley  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  7-19. 
Jessulmeer',  or  Jaysulmir,  one  of  the  Rajpoot 
states  under  English  protection,  in  SVcstern  Hindostan,  sit- 
uated between  26°  and  28°  N.  lat.  and  69°  and  72°  E.  Ion. 
It  comprises  9700  square  miles  of  very  poor  soil,  and  has 
74,400  inhabitants.  Its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  a 
woU-built  city  with  35,000  inhabitants.  Water  is  very 
scarce  in  its  vicinity,  and  must  be  provided  for  by  immense 
tanks.  The  fortress  contains  the  palace,  6  temples,  S  wells, 
and  its  walls  are  oruameuted  with  gilded  towers  and  pin- 
nacles. 

Jes'sup,  post-v.  of  Buchanan  co.,  la.,  on  the  Iowa  di- 
vision of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 

Jessiip,  tp.  of  Susquehanna  CO.,  Pa.  Pop.  804. 
Jessnp  (William),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Southampton,  Suffolk 
CO.,  N.  Y..  .Tune  21,  1797;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1815  ;  re- 
moved to  Montrose,  Pa.,  in  1818  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1820;  was  strongly  interested  in  the  missionary  and 
temperance  causes  aud  in  popular  education;  was  presid- 
ing iudge  of  the  eleventh  judicial  district  of  Pennsylvania 
1838-51.     D.  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  Sept.  11, 18G8. 

Jessiip  Lake,  in  Orange  co..  Fla.,  12  miles  S.  of  En- 
terprise, communicates  with  St.  John's  River  by  a  naviga- 
ble outlet.  The  lake  is  clear,  has  a  sandy  bottom,  and 
abounds  in  fish  and  game  birds.  The  shores  arc  high  blufTs. 
There  are  good  wharves  constructed  here.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Lake  Jessup  colony.  The  surrounding  region  is  beau- 
tiful, well-timbered,  and  fertile.  There  are  several  medi- 
sinal  springs  in  the  neighborhood. 

Jes'uits,  or  The  Society  of  Jesus,  a  religious  or- 
der of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  ^>hich,  although  en- 
tirely destitute  of  any  original  religious  idea,  aud  merely 
confining  itself  to  practical  purposes — missionary,  educa- 
tional, political,  commercial,  always  of  a  subordinate,  often 
of  a  doubtful  nature — has  played  a  more  conspicuous  part 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  than  any  other  re- 
ligious order,  and  exercised  a  most  powerful,  though  only  in 
some  cases  a  beneficial,  influence.  It  was  founded  by  Ig- 
natius LovoLA  (which  see),  and  established  by  Pope  Paul 
III.  Sept.  27,  1510.  Its  organization  it  received  from  its 
founder  and  first  general,  but  its  true  character  from  his 
successor.  It  was  Loyola's  idea  to  form  a  monastic  order 
with  a  definite  practical  purpose.  To  the  vows,  common 
to  all  religious  orders,  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience, 
ho  added  that  of  missionary  activity;  and  as  ho  was  a 
military  man  by  profession,  and  entirely  without  originality 
or  spontaneity,  he  conferred  upon  the  religious  order  ho 
founded  his  military  ideas  of  organization,  of  training, 
subordination,  and  implicit  obedience.  But  under  its 
second  general,  James  Laynez  (1558-65),  the  order  freed 
itself  to  a  great  extent  from  its  monkish  apparel.  Its  mis- 
sionary task  retreated  to  the  background,  aud  its  principal 
object  became  the  maintenance  of  the  absolute  dominion 
of  the  pope  against  Protestantism,  kingdoms,  universities, 
cecumenical  councils,  bishops,  or  anything  which  showed 
an  independent  tendency.  Its  position  was  most  excep- 
tional. It  enjoyed  at  once  all  the  privileges  of  the  mendi- 
cant orders  and  the  secular  clergy.  It  held  its  property 
free  of  taxes  cither  to  king  or  Church,  and  its  members 
were  independent  not  only  of  tho  jurisdiction  of  the  state. 
but  also  of  that  of  the  bishops  ;  they  acknowledged  no  other 
authority  than  that  which  emanated  from  their  general. 
The  priestly  ofl&ce  was  conferred  upon  them  in  full,  as  far 
as  regards  its  power,  but  not  with  all  its  duties  and  restric- 
tions. They  had  unlimited  power  of  dispensation  and  in- 
dulgence, and  they  could  administer  the  sacraments  even 
in  a  period  of  interdict.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  not 
separated  very  conspicuously  from  the  world  either  in  dress 
or  manners.  They  had  the  education  of  the  world,  and 
they  took  part  very  freely  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  world  ; 
prayer  and  fasting  were  not  the  most  striking  character- 
istics of  a  Jesuit.     With  this  most  favorable  position  with 


respect  to  the  outside  world,  the  society  combined  a  most 
rigorous  internal  organization.  The  authority  of  the  gen- 
eral was  absolute,  and  the  training  of  the  members  such  as 
to  make  the  enforcement  of  this  authority  unfailing.  They 
were  divided  into  four  classes — novices,  scholastics,  coad- 
jutors, and  professed.  After  a  short  preparation  the  novice 
spends  two  years  in  spiritual  exercises,  in  prayers,  medita- 
tions, fasts,  and  ascetic  practices,  in  serving  the  sick  aud 
the  poor,  living  all  the  while  under  the  closest  supervision. 
If  after  the  lapse  of  these  two  years  he  finds  himself,  and 
is  found  by  the  elder  members  of  the  order,  capable  of  be- 
coming a  suitable  instrument — that  is,  capable  of  giving 
up  all  individuality  of  will  aud  all  inde]>endence  of  intel- 
lect— he  enters  the  class  of  scholastics,  where  he  undergoes 
a  long  and  severe  training  in  theology,  philosophy,  phi- 
lology, and  science.  Every  advancement  from  one  class  to 
another  is  exceedingly  difiBcult.  Only  men  of  decided 
talents  and  rare  energy  are  able  to  reach  the  highest  class, 
that  of  professed,  whose  members  elect  the  general  among 
themselves.  But  even  with  the  humblest  and  least  gifted 
members  of  the  society  the  moral  training  is  perfect.  It 
is  in  some  respects  very  simple.  It  consists  in  nothing  but 
implicit  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  order  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  general.  But  it  must  be  perfect  or  else  no 
membership  is  granted.  Every  passion,  every  sym])athy, 
every  talent,  every  tendency,  which  possibly  could  come 
into  collision  with  the  purposes  of  the  society  is  crushed  or 
burnt  out  of  the  soul.  The  order  was  thus  able  to  work 
with  the  unfailing  certainty  of  a  machine,  and  in  a  loose 
and  rather  disorderly  state  of  society,  like  that  of  Europe 
in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  its 
power  could  not  but  be  immense. 

At  the  death  of  Loyola  the  society  numbered  1000  mem- 
bers in  12  provinces;  at  the  celebration  of  its  first  centen- 
nial jubilee,  13.112  members  in  32  provinces;  at  the  time 
of  its  suppression,  one  century  later,  22,589  members,  24 
professed  houses,  669  colleges,  17G  seminaries.  61  novitiates, 
335  residences,  and  275  missionary  stations  in  heathen  or 
Protestant  countries.  In  Italy,  Spain.  Portugal,  and  Aus- 
tria tho  order  took  root  immediately.  To  the  higher  classes 
of  society  the  Franciscans  had  become  offensive  by  their 
coarseness  and  vulgarity,  and  the  Dominicans  troublesome 
by  their  bluntness  and  rigorousness.  The  easy  and  elegant 
Jesuit  was  just  what  was  wanted.  Ilis  eloquent  casuistry 
threw  a  veil  over  any  vice  or  crime,  and  very  soon  every 
monarch,  prince,  and  nobleman  had  a  Jesuit  for  confessor; 
which  circumstance  gave  the  order  an  enormous  social  and 
political  influence.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  war  it  was  Father 
Lamormain,  the  confessor  of  Ferdinand  II..  who  defeated 
Wnllenstein,  and  it  was  the  Jesuits  who  kept  alive  the 
league  between  Austria  and  Bavaria.  To  the  middle  classes 
they  recommended  themselves  by  their  excelhnt  schools 
and  their  learning.  In  many  countries  they  actually  con- 
trolled all  education;  at  the  Roman  Catholic  universities 
of  Germany — Cologne,  Miinich,  Treves.  Augsburg,  etc. — 
they  held  chairs  a  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
order.  Still  mure  decided  was  their  success  as  mission- 
aries to  the  pagans.  They  penetrated  into  Japan  in  1549, 
and  into  China  in  1584;  in  the  former  country  thej'  pos- 
sessed 3  colleges,  S  residences,  and  3  professed  houses  in 
1613,  and  in  1692  iho  number  of  their  converts  in  the 
Chinese  province  of  Kiangsu  is  said  to  have  been  more 
than  100.000.  They  had  flourishing  stations  in  Cochin- 
China,  Tonquin.  Hindostan,  Ceylon,  Madagascar,  aud  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  In  Paraguay  they  christianized  the 
whole  nation,  and  formed  a  civilized  society  whose  pros- 
perity aud  rapid  progress  excited  general  admiration. 
Brazil,  Mexico,  and  North  America  are  also  in  debt  to 
them,  for  they  carried  civilization  with  them  wherever 
they  went.  In  the  Protestant  countries,  however,  they 
never  got  a  foothold,  though  they  tried  very  hard  in  Eng- 
land and  Sweden.  In  France  their  situation  was  generally 
precarious.  The  Sorbonne,  the  bishops,  and  even  the  Par- 
liameut.  were  opposed  to  them,  and  very  slow  in  admitting 
them.  After  the  attempt  of  Chatel,  a  former  pupil  of  theirs, 
on  the  life  of  Henry  IV.  in  1594,  they  were  even  expelled, 
though  only  for  a  short  time ;  in  1603  they  were  allowed  to 
return.  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  showed  them  considerable 
favor,  and  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  they  gradually 
grew  in  power.  But  just  at  this  time  they  met  with  their 
first  heavy  reverse  of  fortune.  In  their  contest  with  Jan- 
senius  they  were  the  losers  in  spite  of  their  great  dexterity 
in  theological  dispute,  and  when,  in  1656,  Pascal  published 
his  Lettrcs  Prorinciales,  a  blow  was  inflicted  on  thera  from 
which  they  never  recovered.  The  looseness  of  their  morals, 
the  egotism  of  their  aims,  the  falseness  of  their  actions, 
were  thoroughly  unmasked  by  this  book.  They  became 
odious  and  subjects  of  general  suspicion.  Under  these  un- 
favorable circumstances,  and  while  driven  onward  in  an 
opposite  direction  by  their  own  antecedents,  they  clashed 
against  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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,tury,  which  they  could  neither  adopt  nor  suppress  ;  and  this 
became  their  ruin.  An  iusurrectiou  in  Paraguay  against 
Portugal,  in  which  the  Jesuits  were  implicated,  ^'ave  Pom- 
bal  an  opportunity  in  17  JS  of  bringing  tht-m  before  the  courts. 
While  the  trial  was  going  on  an  attempt  was  made  to  assas- 
sinate the  king,  ond  (Sept.  3,  1769)  a  royal  decree  expelled 
the  society  from  the  Portuguese  doniiiiiona  and  c<jnti«icated 
their  property.  In  France  not  only  public  npiuion,  but  also 
the  court,  especially  JIadame  de  Pompadour  and  the  prime 
minister,  Choiscul,  were  against  them,  and  a  scandalous  law- 
suit in  which  they  became  entangled  cau!*e<l  a  general  out- 
burst of  indignation.  They  ha<i  a  missionary  and  com- 
mercial station  on  the  island  of  .Martinique.  Thence  their 
procurator.  Father  Lavalette,  consigned  two  ve.>^SL-ls  to  a 
house  in  Marseilles.  The  vessels  were  captured  by  the 
English,  and  when  Father  Lavalette  was  unable  to  meet 
the  bills  which  he  had  drawn  on  the  credit  of  the  delivery 
of  the  costly  cargo,  a  rsise  was  brought  into  the  courts  of 
Marseilles  against  the  order,  and  decided  in  favor  of  the 
plaintilf.  The  order  tried  to  escape  from  paying  the  debt 
l>y  appe:iling  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  pleading  that 
Father  fiaviilctte  had  actcl  without  orders  from  the  gene- 
ral and  against  his  instructions.  In  the  course  of  the  trial 
other  scandalous  affairs  became  known,  and  in  1701  a  royal 
decree  expelled  the  society  from  France.  Apr.  2,  17C7,  all 
the  Jo'uits  in  Spain  and  in  the  i?panish  colonies  were  ar- 
rested at  the  same  hour  and  sent  to  the  papal  dominions; 
and  .Tuly  21,  1773.  a  p:ip:il  bull  dissolving  the  whole  order, 
on  the  rcfjuest  of  Franco,  Spain,  Portugal,  Parma,  Naples, 
and  Austria,  was  issued.  Its  property  was  confiscated, 
but  in  most  countries  its  members  received  annuities  and 
were  allowed  to  live  as  private  persons.  Frederick  11.  of 
Prussia  showed  them  much  kindness,  and  Catherine  II.  even 
permitted  thcra  to  exist  as  a  society  in  Russia  under  the 
head  of  a  vicar-general.  In  1801,  Pope  Pius  VII.  con- 
firmed tills  brancli  of  the  order,  and  immediately  after  the 
fail  of  Xapoleon  (Aug.  7.  1S14)  ho  ro-ostal>Ii.shed  the  society 
in  its  old  form.  During  the  exhaustion  and  rciiction  which 
prevailed  throughout  Europe  between  1S15  and  1S4S  the 
Jesuits  succcodod  in  penetrating  into  all  countries,  with  or 
without  the  acknowlodgment  of  the  governments;  but  the 
general  conditions  of  civilized  life  have  so  entirely  chnnged 
character  in  the  last  century  the  order  has  been  compelled 
to  alter  its  method  of  proceeding.  Science  was  once  its 
weapon — it  now  appeals  to  ignorance:  court  intrigue  was 
formoriy  its  arena — it  now  mixes  in  political  ])arty  machi- 
nations. But  although  the  means  are  ehangC'l,  the  aim  is 
still  tlic  same — to  stop  the  progress  of  civilization  and  en- 
slave mankind  under  the  sceptre  of  the  po])c  ;  and  the 
Syllabus  and  the  dogma  of  infallibility  are  among  its  latest 
achievements,  Clemens  Peteksen. 

Jesuits'  Bark.    Sec  Ci.NcnoxA. 

Jcs'iip,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  >Vayne  co.,  Oa.,  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  Macon  and  Brunswick  and  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  R.  Rs.     Pop.  about  25U.  W.  G.  McAnoo. 

Jcsiip  (Moiuiis  IvKTriicM),  b.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  .June 
21,  l>3il;  locatiug  in  New  York  City,  became  member  of 
tho  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Feb.,  1803;  president  of  the 
Five  Points  Ilcnisc  of  Industry  since  1870;  was  president 
of  the  Voung  Men's  Christian  Association  1871-76 ;  is  treas- 
urer of  tlio  university  and  one  of  its  council ;  vice-president 
and  treasurer  of  tho  City  Mission,  and  manager  of  tho  Pres- 
byterian Hospital. 

Jesup  (Thomas  SinNKv),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1788  ;  entered 
tho  army  in  ISDS;  served  as  acting  ailjutant-general  to 
Brig.-iJen.  Ihill  1S12;  brevetted  colonel  for  gallantry  at 
Chippewaand  Niagara,  rose  to  quartermaster-general,  with 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  May,  ISIS;  took  command  of 
the  iirniy  in  tho  Creek  nation.  Ala.,  and  in  Florida  ls;i(i; 
wounded  in  action  with  Seminoles  Jan.,  1838,  and  returned 
to  duty  in  his  department.     D.  June  10,  18f)U. 

Jc'sns  Christ.  This  name  is  not  compound,  but  con- 
sists of  the  proper  n:imo  Jesus,  and  the  ofllcial  designation 
Christ — Jesus  tlio  Christ.  Jesus  is  the  (irerk  lorni  of  the 
Hebrew  Joshua  or  Jehoshua,  and  means  Jehovah  his  sal- 
vation, or  tho  salvation  of  Jehovah.  Christ  is  equivalent 
to  the  Hebrew  Messiah,  and  means  tho  .Anointed.  Tho 
name  Jesus  is  applied  to  several  persons  in  tho  Scriptures, 
and  wuj  probatdy  not  an  uncommon  one. 

Into  tho  theological  questions  connecled  with  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ  wo  do  not  enter,  nor  do  we  attempt  any  in- 
terpretations of  his  words,  nor  discuss  any  disputoil  points 
in  regard  to  the  relative  authority  of  the  several  Evangelists. 
Thoso  seeking  information  on  those  points  are  referred  to 
tho  special  works  named  at  tho  end  of  this  article.  There 
is,  and  dt)ubtlesa  will  continue  to  be,  much  dilToronco  of 
opinion  among  harmonists  in  reganl  to  the  chronological 
order  of  events  in  his  life,  but  there  is  general  agreomont 
as  to  the  most  intportant  facts.  Jesus  was  born  in  IJothle- 
hom,  a  small  Judeeao  town  already  famous  as  the  birth- 


place of  King  David,  and  about  6  miles  S.  of  Jerusalem. 
The  home  of  his  mother.  Mary,  was  Nazareth  in  Galilee, 
but  she  had  come  to  Hethlchem  with  her  husband.  Joseph. 
a  descentlant  of  l>avi"l,  in  obedience  to  a  decree  of  enroll- 
ment and  taxation  which  seems  to  have  required  Joseph's 
presence  at  the  original  homo  of  his  family.  Mary  is 
thought  to  have  boon,  like  Joseph,  descended  from  the 
royal  house  of  .ludah.  The  date  of  the  Nativity  is  uncer- 
tain. (See  Chuistm  vs.)  Jesus  was  born  miraculously  of 
a  virgin  mother  by  tho  power  of  tho  Holy  Ghost.  On  the 
eighth  day  after  his  birth  Ho  was  circumcised,  and  on  the 
fortieth  day  ho  was  taken  to  the  temple,  when  the  custom- 
ary offerings  of  puriiication  were  made  by  his  mother.  The 
visit  of  certain  "wise  men,"  or  magians,  who  came  prob- 
ably from  Persia,  to  the  infant  at  llethlehem  with  gifts 
proper  for  a  king,  and  the  inquiries  made  by  them  pre- 
viously at  .Terusalem  for  a  newly-born  king  of  the  Jews, 
oxcitc'l  tho  jealousy  of  Herod,  then  ruling  over  Ju'l;ea  and 
the  neighboring  territories  under  t!ie  protection  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  ho  issued  orders  for  a  massacre  of  young  chil- 
dren at  Bethlehem.  Jesus  was  taken  by  divine  direction  to 
Kgypt  in  time  to  escajie  tho  destruction  which  threatened 
him,  and  the  holy  family  remained  out  of  Herod's  juris- 
diction until  his  death  a  short  time  after.  Joseph  seems 
to  have  intou'led  to  rear  the  child  at  liethlohem.as  the  city 
of  David,  but  another  warning  from  Heaven  caused  him  to 
return  to  Nazareth.  Twelve  years  later  Josejih  and  iSIary 
took  Jesus  with  thoni  to  Jerusalem  to  keop  the  Passover, 
and  ho  then  showed  that  he  was  already  conscious  of  a  di- 
vine mission.  He  lived  at  Nazareth,  however,  for  eighteen 
years  longer,  and  probably  assisted  Joseph  at  his  trade, 
that  of  a  carpenter.  Joseph  is  not  mentioned  again  in  the 
Gospels,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  before  Christ  entered 
on  his  public  labors. 

When  Jesus  was  about  thirty  years  old  his  kinsman,  John, 
the  son  of  Zacharias,  began  to  announce  tho  near  a])(troach 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  call  his  countrymen  to 
prepare  for  it  by  a  moral  reformation,  and  by  accepting 
Ijaptism  at  his  hands  as  a  sign  of  tho  remission  ot'  sin. 
Jesus  ajipearod  among  the  throngs  whicli  gathered  about 
John  tho  Baptist  at  the  .lordan.  and  insisted  on  being  bap- 
tized by  him.  After  John  had  reluctantly  administered 
the  rite  to  one  whom  he  felt  by  a  kind  of  ]iro]ihetic  instinct, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  bo  holier  than  himself,  he  was  shown 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  tho  .Sr)n  of  God.  Ho  announced 
him  as  such  to  thoso  about  him,  among  whom  were  ]»rob- 
ably  some  representatives  of  the  Sanhedrim,  or  ecclesiastical 
senate  of  the  Hebrews,  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  inquire  into 
John's  own  wr>rk  and  claims.  After  liis  baptism  .lesus 
withdrew,  under  a  divine  impulse,  into  tho  wiliierness, 
where  ho  encounterc<l  and  overcame  a  series  of  temptations 
addrcsseil  to  him  by  Satai>.  A  few  of  John's  diseiples  now 
attached  themselves  to  Jesus,  and  accompanied  him  to  (Jal- 
ilee.  Tho  first  of  his  miracles  was  wrought  at  Cana.  a  few 
miles  from  Nazareth,  where  water  was  changed  into  wine. 
Soon  after  ho  began  his  public  ministry,  in  tho  proper  sense, 
in  Jerusalem,  at  tho  Passover.  He  announced  himself  to 
the  heads  of  tho  nation  there  as  a  messenger  of  Heaven  by 
expelling  from  tho  temple-court  those  wlio  had  been  allowed 
to  carry  r)n  tratlie  in  it  for  the  convenience  of  worshipjiers. 
One  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  Nicodemus,  became  at  this 
time  a  secret  adherent  of  the  new  prophet.  For  a  few 
months  Jesus  carried  on  a  work  in  Judioa  similar  to  that 
in  wiiieb  John  the  Ibiptist  was  engaged,  and  seemecl  to  bo 
co-<iperating  with  tho  latter  in  tho  efi'ort  to  bring  about  a 
national  re])entancc.  Attempts  being  made  to  create  dis- 
sensions between  his  followers  and  those  of  John  ho  retired 
to  Galilee.  It  is  probnldo  that  some  time  was  now  passed 
by  Christ  in  eomi)arativo  seclusion,  and  that  his  disciples 
were  for  a  while  dismissed.  Tlio  hitter  are  not  siiid  to  have 
been  with  him  when  he  next  presented  himself  at  Jerusalem, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  feast.  If,  as  is  probable,  though  many 
think  otherwise,  this  feast  wore  tho  Passover,  it  marked 
the  close  of  the  tirst  year  of  Christ's  ministry,  during  which 
ho  had  eonptantly  in  view  an  impression  to  he  made  on  Iho 
men  of  influence  and  authority  at  Jerusalem.  At  this  visit 
Jesus  raised  an  issue  with  tho  Jewish  hierarchy  by  disre- 
garding tho  tradifionul  interpretation  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, and  tilfended  them  still  more  by  the  way  in 
which  ho  s|>oko  of  his  own  relation  to  (iod.  From  this 
time,  at  any  rate,  he  had  a  body  of  powerful  and  implaca- 
ble enemies  in  Judiua,  who  never  coosod  to  watch  and  op- 
jiose  hitn. 

Near  tho  time  of  this  second  Passover,  John  the  Biiplist 
was  imprisoned  by  Herod  Antijias,  whom  ho  hati  relinked 
I  for  his  adulterous  marriage  with  his  brother's  wife  Iterodias, 
!  and  .John's  efi'ort  ti>  bring  Israel  to  repentance  was  at  an 
eml.  Jesus  now  ontercl  on  a  new  stage  of  his  work,  to  bo 
j  carried  on  in  Galileo.  After  meeting  a  repulse  at  Niirnrcth, 
I  ho  fixed  his  residence  at  Ca]iernaum,  on  the  Lnk^  of  Ti- 
1  berias,  and  from  that  point  made  a  series  of  circuits  through 
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Galilee.  His  old  followers  rejoined  him,  and  he  at  once 
began  to  add  to  their  number,  while  by  his  discourses  and 
miracles  he  speedily  attracted  crowds  of  more  or  less  ap- 
preciative hearers.  In  close  connection  with  the  most 
famous  of  the  Galilean  discourses,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
Jesus  chose  twelve  of  his  disciples  to  be,  under  the  name 
of  apostles,  his  constant  comi>anions,  and  by  degrees  his 
associates  in  labor.  Proofs  were  multiplying  of  the  indis- 
position of  Israel  as  a  whole  to  protit  by  the  mission  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Emissaries  of  the  Judtean  priesthood 
were  busy  in  Galilee,  and  gradually  formed  a  hostile  party 
there.  Jewish  beliefs  and  prejudices  were  also  operative 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  attached  to  his  person. 
His  own  relatives  misapprehended  him,  and  even  John  the 
Baptist  sent  a  message  from  his  prison  which  expressed 
his  perplexity  at  the  course  which  Jesus  was  pursuing. 
Neverthcless/the  end  of  his  work  in  Galilee  was  practically 
secured.  He  had  a  body  of  faithful  adherents,  who  loved 
and  trusted  if  they  did  not  understand  him,  and  whom  he 
was  educating  fur  future  service. 

As  the  next  Passover  drew  near,  John  the  Baptist  was 
put  to  death  by  Herod  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife.  From 
this  time  Jesus  began  to  withdraw  as  much  as  possible  from 
public  notice  in  Galilee,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  twelve  apostles.  Entire  seclusion  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  some  great  miracles  were  wrought 
during  this  period.  In  the  month  of  October,  or  about  six 
months  after  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus  began 
his  second  and  final  attempt  to  gain  a  hearing  from  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  at  Jerusalem.  He  appeared 
somewhat  suddenly  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  by 
miracles  and  discourses,  as  well  as  by  the  angry  opposition 
which  he  excited,  he  at  least  succeeded  in  awakening  now 
interest  in  his  movements,  and  in  fixing  the  attention  of 
the  nation  upon  himself  during  the  rest  of  his  career.  It 
may  be  inferred  that  ho  then  returned  to  Galilee,  and  set 
about  arranging  what  had  In  some  sense  the  air  of  a  royal 
progress  to  Jerusalem.  Seventy"  disciples  were  sent,  two 
by  two,  to  the  various  towns  which  ho  designed  to  visit,  and 
he  followed  them,  preaching  and  working  miracles,  as  ho 
had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  Galilee.  The  scene  of  these 
new  labors  must  have  been  Pera^a,  the  country  E.  of  the 
Jordan,  through  which  lay  the  longer  but  safer  route  from 
Galilee  to  Juthea.  It  bordered  on  the  latter  province  for 
a  considerable  distance,  and  whatever  excited  general  in- 
terest in  Pcrita  would  soon  be  known  across  tho  river. 
That  intense  excitement  did  follow  Christ's  appearance  in 
a  region  which  hitherto,  so  far  as  we  know,  he  had  scarcely 
visited,  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  Gospels.  In  December, 
at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication.  Jesus  was  again  at  Jerusa- 
lem. He  was  met  by  questions  about  his  Jlessiahship, 
which  show  that  his  claims  wera  undergoing  eager  discus- 
sion, but  his  answers  only  provoked  fresh  hostility,  and  ho 
narrowly  escaped  being  stoned  as  a  blasphemer.  His  homo 
during  these  visits  to  the  ecclesiastical  capital  was  probably 
the  house  of  Lazarus  at  Bethany,  2  miles  E.  of  tho  city. 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters,  Mary  and  Martha,  must  before  this 
time  have  become  disciples  and  intimate  friends  of  Christ. 
On  his  return  to  Pera?a,  Christ,  instead  of  going  from  place 
to  place  as  before,  fixed  his  abode  at  Bothabara  (or  Beth- 
anyl.  near  the  scene  of  his  baptism.  Hence  ho  was  sum- 
moned to  Bethany  in  Judiva  by  the  dangerous  illness  of 
Lazarus,  and  arriving  after  the  latter  had  been  four  days 
dead,  he  wrought  the  greatest  of  his  recorded  miracles  by 
restoring  his  friend  to  life.  This  act  led  the  Hebrew  coun- 
cil, or  such  of  them  as  were  under  the  influence  of  the  high 
priest  Caiaphas,  to  resolve  formally  and  finally  on  tho  de- 
struction of  tho  Galilean  prophet.  M'hatever  he  was,  he 
could  not  be  the  Messiah,  and  he  might  become  the  occa- 
sion of  popular  tumults  which  would  draw  upon  tho  nation 
the  vengeance  of  their  Roman  masters.  Jesus  now  for  a 
time  concealed  himself,  taking  refuge  in  a  town  called 
Ephraim,  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem. 

Another  Passover  approached,  and  Jesus  prepared  to 
attend  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  terminate  his  royal  progress 
royally.  He  seems  to  have  gone  northward  and  joined  one 
of  the  companies  of  Galilean  pilgrims  then  moving  east- 
ward near  the  Samaritan  border  in  order  to  go  to  the  feast 
by  the  ordinary  Per.Tan  route.  The  suburbs  of  Jerusalem 
were  reached,  probably,  on  the  evening  before  tho  sabbath. 
Christ  and  his  followers  stopped  at  Bethany,  where  more 
than  one  house  was  open  to  them.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  and  evidently  in  pursuance  of  arrangements  pre- 
viously made,  Jesus  entered  the  Holy  City,  riding  on  an 
ass  never  before  used,  and  surrounded  by  an  intensely  ex- 
cited throng,  composed  largely,  no  doubt,  of  pilgrims  from 
the  N.  and  E.  The  multitude  hailed  him  as  '^  Son  of  Da- 
vid" and  *'  King  of  Israel,"  and  he  distinctly  sanctioned 
their  acclamations.  On  the  following  day  he  went  to  the 
city  again,  and  repeated  the  act  by  which  he  had  an- 
nounced himself  and  his  mission  three  years  before — the 


cleansing  of  the  temple.  The  third  day,  Tuesday,  was  also 
spent  in  the  temple,  but  was  devoted  to  teaching.  As  Jesus' 
and  his  apostles  returned  each  evening  to  Bethany,  they 
may  be  supposed  to  have  paused  for  prayer  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemnne,  at  the  western  base  of  the  Mount  uf  Olives. 
The  next  day  seems  to  have  been  passed  in  retirement. 
Meanwhile.  Christ's  enemies,  not  daring  publicly  to  arrest 
one  who  was  for  the  time  so  popular,  resolved  to  get  him 
into  their  power  in  some  clandestine  manner,  and  after  the 
feast  should  be  over.  An  npostle  prepared  the  way  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  purpose.  Judas  Iscariot  bargained 
with  them  for  the  possession  of  his  Master's  person,  and 
watched  for  the  opportunity  to  complete  his  treaehery.  On 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  Jesus  kept  the  Passover  with  his 
disciples,  coming  once  more  to  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose. 
While  they  were  at  the  table  he  indicated  to  Judas,  as  also 
to  John  and  Peter,  his  knowledge  of  the  intended  betrayal, 
and  Judas  hastened  to  the  priests  to  bid  them  act  at  once. 
At  the  close  of  the  paschal  supper  Jesus  instituted  the 
Christian  feast  of  bread  and  wine  commemorative  of  his 
own  impending  death,  and  the  company  set  out  on  their 
return  to  Bethany.  On  the  way  they  turned  aside  to  the 
garden  of  Gcthscraane,  where  Jesus  passed  through  a  fear- 
ful inward  struggle  in  view  of  the  sorrows  before  him.  The 
struggle  was  scarcely  over  when  the  sorrows  began.  Judas 
entered  the  g.arden,  guiding  a  band  of  armed  men.  with 
some  members  of  the  council,  and  probably  a  crowd  of  mid- 
night revellers  from  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  Jesus  was 
arrested  and  led  back  to  the  city  for  trial  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim. The  charge  was  blasphemy,  but  in  the  absence  of 
trustworthy  witnesses,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  haste  with 
which  tho  proceedings  were  conducted,  no  evidence  was 
produced  on  which  the  party  of  the  high  priest,  themselves 
wholly  unscrupulous,  could  call  for  an  unfavorable  verf'ict 
from  the  majority  of  the  council.  The  prisoner  was  then 
virtually  put  under  oath  and  required  to  criminate  himself. 
"When  solemnly  appealed  to  by  the  high  priest,  he  not  only 
avowed  his  Messiahship,  but  asserted  that  he  was  the  Son 
of  God  and  the  future  judge  of  the  world.  The  Sanhedrim 
then  unanimously  condemned  him  as  a  blasphemer,  though 
two  members  of  it,  at  any  rate,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and 
Kicoderaus,  were  no  doubt  absent.  After  the  formality  of  a 
fresh  trial  at  daybreak,  had  in  order  to  make  the  proceed- 
ings leg.al,  tho  priests  led  Jesus  to  the  Roman  procurator, 
Pontius  Pilate,  to  obtain  authority  for  the  execution.  Pi- 
late resided  at  Cajsarea,  the  political  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, but  was  now  at  Jerusalem  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
order  at  the  feast.  The  pmeurator  made  several  efforts  to 
rescue  Jesus  without  exasperating  the  Jews,  but  he  was 
at  last  intimidated  by  the  danger  of  a  riot,  and  the  im- 
plied threat  of  accusing  him  to  the  emjieror  as  in  disloyal 
sympathy  with  a  pretender  to  the  Hebrew  throne.  He  then 
gave  the  order  for  the  death  of  Jesus  by  crucifixion,  having 
previously  subjected  him  to  scourging.  The  sentence  was 
promptly  executed,  and  for  six  hours,  or  from  about  nine 
in  the  morning  until  three  in  the  afternoon,  Jesus  endured 
the  punishment  allotted  to  the  worst  and  basest  criminals, 
and  with  a  convicted  felon  on  either  side  of  him.  From 
time  to  time  ho  spoke  brietly,  uttering  first  his  feelings  in 
behalf  of  others,  then  his  consciousness  of  his  own  bodily 
and  spiritual  anguish.  He  died  in  the  act  of  commending 
his  soul  to  God.  The  body  was  given  by  Pilate  to  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  and,  aided  by  Nicodemus,  he  wrapped  it  in 
spices  and  laid  it  in  a  tomb  i)repared  for  himself  in  a  gar- 
den which  he  owned  outside  the  walls. 

On  tho  day  but  one  succeeding,  or  Sunday,  some  of  the 
Galilean  W(mien  went  to  Joseph's  garden  to  do  their  jiart 
in  honoring  the  body  of  their  Master.  As  they  apjiroached 
they  saw  that  the  tomb  had  been  opened,  and  one  of  them, 
Mary  Magdalene,  hurried  away  to  tell  John  and  Peter. 
These  two  apostles  had  probably  taken  lodgings  in  Jeru- 
salem, where  John  had  friends.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
other  women  saw  a  vision  of  angels,  who  told  them  that 
the  Lord  was  risen,  and  hade  them  instruct  his  friends  to 
meet  him  in  Galilee.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  most 
of  the  apostles  continued  to  lodge  at  Bethany,  where  they 
would  feel  far  safer  than  in  ,Tcrusalem.  While  the  me.-sage 
i  was  on  its  way  across  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Mary  came  with 
I  John  and  Peter.  They  carefully  examined  the  tomb,  and 
j  returned,  leaving  Mary  behind  them.  There  the  Lord 
'•appeared  first"  to  her,  and  entrusted  her  with  a  message 
respecting  his  ascension.  As  she  went  to  deliver  it,  her 
late  companions,  still  on  their  way  to  the  place  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  Galilean  disciples  were  to  be  found,  saw 
their  Lord  coming  towards  them.  He  renewed  the  charge 
which  the  angels  had  given  them.  Five  distinct  appear- 
ances are  recorded  as  occurring  on  this  day.  Jewish  theo- 
ries about  the  Messiah  had  made  no  provision  for  what  had 
actually  taken  place,  and  the  disciples  were  so  far  under  the 
influence  of  those  theories  as  to  be  hard  to  convince.  The 
tmbelief  of  the  apostle  Thomas  delayed  for  a  week  their 
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return  to  Galilee.  They  did  return  at  last,  aod  there  saw  I 
thfir  Muster  more  than  once.  His  principal  ap]>earance,  ' 
nn'l  tliat  for  th«  ^akc  nf  which  he  hud  puiumotied  them  lo  ; 
(julilee,  is  suijposcd  tu  have  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  i 
the  whole  hady  of  disciples,  more  than  500  in  number. 
After  a  few  weeks  the  ajtostles  went  again  to  Jerusalem.  I 
and  on  the  fortieth  day  after  his  rej:urreetion,  the  Lord  i 
Jesup,  having  k-d  thorn  forth,  as  if  for  another  visit  to  i 
Bethany,  k'ft  them  for  the  last  time,  not  vanishing,  as  be-  ^ 
fore,  but  passin*;  visibly  upward  till  a  cloud  concealed  him  i 
from  their  sight.  While  thej'  looked  after  him,  two  angels 
brought  theiu  another  message — that  ho  should  "so  come  i 
iu  like  manner." 

Among  the  recent  works  on  the  life  of  Christ  accessible 
in  English,  are  those  of  Xcander.  7'Ac  tt/c  of  Jcmm  Chrtfit;  I 
Lange,  Life  of  Jvsus;  Strauss,  Ltfe  of  Jcimi,  and  A  \cir 
Lift'  of  JeauH;   Kenan,  Life  if  Jennn  (all  translations,  and   , 
the  last  three  by  unbelievers);   Ellicntt,  Hiitorira/  Lf-rtitrc  i 
oil  thr  Life  tpf  nur  Lord  Jrniit  Ciirint;  Ilanna,  Liff  of  Jcmot; 
Farrar.  y/ic /w'/V  or"  6'A/vW  ((he  most  recent) ;  and(by  Araor-  i 
ican  authors)  those  of  Crosby,  Life  of  Jrnun  ;   Eddy,  /m-  | 
monurl :  IiQc<.'hcr,  Life  ff  .h'H  11 »  thf  (7; ;■(*«?,  vol.  i. :  Andrews,  j 
Life  tf  ottr  Lorff.     In  the  last-uame<I  work  will  be  found 
the  reasons  for  the  chronological  order  followed  in  the  fore-  ; 
going  article.  S.  J.  Andrews. 

Jet,  a  perfectly  black  mineral,  capable  of  high  polish,  : 
is  sometimes  a  kind  of  pitch-coal  or  albertito,  and  some- 
times a  very  black  lignite.  It  comes  from  various  geolog- 
ical strata  iu  the  Asturias,  Spain,  in  Aude,  France,  from 
AVhitby,  York^hiri',  from  the  Baltic  regions,  etc.  It  is  ex- 
tensively employed  for  mourning  ornaments  for  ladies'  use. 

Jc'ter  (Jkremiaii  Bkll),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Bedford  co.,  Va., 
July  IS,  1802;  entered  ihe  ministry  in  1822,  and  removed 
to  the  ** northern  neck  "  of  Virginia  in  1827;  18.36—10  was 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Richmond,  Va. ;  in 
ISiO  of  the  Seccmd  Baptist  church  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.; 
1852-70  of  the  Grace  Street  Baptist  church  in  Richmond, 
Va.  Since  1S65  he  edited  the  Ifrlifjioufi  Heml'f  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.  lie  published  Memoir  of  liev.  A*.  W.  Cloftou, 
l/ife  of  Mrs,  Hrinietta  Shticlcf  Campbcllism  Exuminal,  etc. 
D.  Feb.  18,  1S80. 

Jct'^-am  [Fr.y-i/cr,  to  "throw"],  goods  which  are  thrown 
into  the  sea  in  order  to  savo  a  vessel  and  the  residue  of  the 
cargo  from  wreck  or  loss  in  case  of  imminent  danger,  and 
which  sink  and  remain  underwater  without  coming  to  land. 
If  articles  thus  thrown  overboard  float  upon  the  surface  of 
the  sen,  they  are  termed  flotsam.  (See  Flotsam.)  The 
owner  of  such  goods  does  nut  lusc  his  title  to  them,  and 
may  claim  them  if  they  arc  subsecpicntly  found.  If  no 
owner  ever  appears  to  assert  his  right  to  the  property,  it 
belongs  by  the  English  common  law  to  the  Crown.  tSco 

LiGAN,  JkTTISON.) 

(Jeorgk  Crase.  REVisKn  ny  T.  AV.  DwicnT. 
Jet'tison  [Vv.  jptcr,  to  "  throw"],  the  voluntary  throw- 
ing overboard  of  goods  belonging  to  the  cargo  of  a  vessel 
in  orrler  to  save  the  vessel  and  the  residue  of  the  cargo 
from  wreck,  capture,  or  loss  in  case  of  imminent  peril.  If 
by  reason  of  such  sacrifice  the  threatened  disaster  is  averted 
and  the  vessel  saved,  the  owner  of  the  gnods  lost  by  jetti- 
son has  a  elnim  against  the  owners  of  the  ship,  freight, 
and  cargo  for  contribution,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
their  respective  interests,  to  reimburse  him  for  the  loss  ho 
has  sustained,  on  the  theory  of  general  average.  (See  Av- 
EUAfiK.)  But  in  order  that  ho  may  have  tliis  claim  the 
sacriticc  must  have  been  made  by  reason  of  extreme  emer- 
gency and  necessity.  If  the  master  makes  a  jettison  in  a 
case  of  false  alarm,  there  is  no  contribution.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary, however,  that  the  anticipated  peril  should  always 
bo  proved  to  have  been  real.  It  rests  with  the  nmster  of 
the  vessel  to  determine  whether  there  is  a  necessity  for 
jettison  ;  nnd  though  it  should  afterwards  appear  that  the 
vessel  might  have  been  saved  without  incurring  such  loss. 
yet  if  he  acti-d  with  prudence  and  enulion  in  the  exercise 
of  a  rcasonablf  dis(;retioti,  and  with  the  iiilenti'in  f»f  per- 
forming his  duty  faithfully,  the  same  results  will  follow  as 
if  tliero  had  been  an  actual  necessity  for  the  sacrifice,  and 
a  claim  for  contribution  by  the  owner  of  the  goods  will  he 
sustained.  The  crew  have  no  authority  to  make  a  jettison 
of  tlie  cargo  without  the  onh-r  of  the  master,  even  in  a  case 
of  actual  rli«Htress.  By  the  law  of  Kngliind  and  the  V.  S. 
it  is  not  rofpiired  that  the  nmster  should  consult  with  the 
ofl^icers  of  the  vessel  or  the  seatnen  in  determining  whether 
a  necessity  for  jettison  actually  exists,  but  in  eases  nf 
doubtful  emergency  jiruof  that  such  cnnsiiltnti«in  occurred 
woultl  be  of  importance  as  imlicatlng  that  the  master  acted 
with  careful  delibcrati<ni.  The  laws  of  most  European 
nations  require  that,  if  jiracticable,  the  ofTicers  should  bo 
consulted,  unless  the  vessel  is  unmistakably  in  a  situation 
of  great  peril.  In  making  the  jettison  fhnso  gootls  should 
first  bo  sacrificed  which  are  the  least  necessary,  the  most 


bulky,  and  the  least  valuable,  if  sufficient  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  making  the  selection.  But  where  there  is  an 
immediiite  necessity  for  lightening  the  vessel,  any  part  of 
the  cargo  may  be  thrown  overboard  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient. If  goods  .shipped  on  deck  be  taken  for  this  pur- 
pose, their  owner  must  bear  the  loss  without  contribution, 
unless  there  is  a  general  usage  tu  carry  such  articles  on 
deck,  for  tlicy  render  the  navigation  more  difticult,  and 
are  particularly  exjiosed  to  peril.  But  if  the  goo<is  were 
placed  on  deck  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the 
owner,  the  carrier  will  be  responsible  in  such  a  case  for  their 
value.  If  any  injury  be  done  to  the  vessel  or  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  cargo  which  is  saved  by  reason  of  the  jctti-^on, 
as  if  the  deck  should  he  cut  open  to  get  out  the  goods 
which  are  sacrificed,  the  loss  thus  occasioned  will  also  be  a 
subject  of  general  average.  If  the  article  sacrificed  is  the 
direct  cause  of  the  danger,  as  in  the  case  of  cotton  taking 
fire  by  spontaneous  combustion,  there  will  be  no  claim  for 
contribution  to  recover  its  value.  The  sacrifice  must  be 
voluntnry  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  case  of  jettison,  for  if 
goods  be  swept  a^vay  by  the  violence  of  the  sea,  the  lo?s 
falls  upon  the  owner  or  his  insurer.  So  it  must  appear 
that  as  the  result  of  the  sacrifice  other  property  at  risk 
was  saved.  It  is  only  necessary  in  order  to  found  a  claim 
for  contribution  upon  general  average  that  there  be  a  res- 
cue from  the  immediate  peril  in  which  the  jettison  f)ccurred ; 
if  the  shi])  is  subsequently  lost  in  anotlicr  disaster,  the 
property  saved  from  this  second  disaster  must  contribute  to 
the  original  loss.  (See  Parsons  on  Maritime  Late  :  Abbott 
on  Sliippiitfj;    Kent's  Coinmeutftria.) 

(teohge  Chase.     Revised  by  T.  W.  Dwigiit. 

Jet'ty  [Fr.  jctt'c.  from  Lat.  jaccre,  to  "throw,"  and  im- 
plying ''projecting'*  or  *'jutting"],  fidilcc,  pier,  or  embank- 
ment pnijccting  into  the  sea,  whether  constructed  of  tim- 
ber, earth,  fascines,  stone,  etc.,  or  a  combination  thereof. 
The  most  common  ajtplication  is  to  the  mouths  of  rivers  or 
at  the  entrance  to  tidal  harbors,  whereby  to  narrow  the 
channel,  concentrate  the  current,  and  thus  increase  the 
depth  over  the  entrance  bars.-  Most  of  the  llAnnons  of 
American  Lakes  (sec  that  hcatl)  are  the  mouths  nf  rivers 
or  "creeks"  thus  treated.  In  (treat  Britain  the  niouthj;  of 
tho  Liffcy,  BIyth  (Ireland),  Esk,  Wear,  Dee.  Slaney,  Ayr, 
are  so  made,  and  tho  tidal  harbors  of  llowth,  King.-ton, 
Leith,  Donaghadee,  and  Ramsgate  so  imiwoved.  Also  the 
tidal  harbors  of  Gravclines,  Dunkirk.  Calais,  Bnuloguc, 
Dicjtpe,  Fecamp,  etc.  (France),  of  Ostende  (Belgium),  and 
many  others  owe  their  existence  to  jetties.  To  the  Oder, 
the  Vistula,  and  many  river-mouths  of  the  Baltic,  jetties 
have  been  ap]ilieil  v.itli  more  or  less  success. f  The  most 
noted  instance,  however,  is  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Dan- 
ube, which,  a  permanent  deptli  of  20  feet  having  been  at- 
tained where  was  but  an  average  of  9  feet,  iiisteail  of 
being  the  worst  harbor,  at  onee  took  rank  among  the  best 
harbors  in  tho  Black  Sea.  Another  instance  of  signal  suc- 
cess is  tlio  improvement  of  ship-navigation  to  Rnttcnhim 
by  making  a  new  mouth  to  the  ^laas  through  the  Hook  of 
Holland,  and  prolonging  the  new  outlet  into  the  sen  by 
jetties.  (See  IIakhou;  also  J'rof  I'ojtrni  Ctnpn  <f  Kioji- 
uccrs  V.  S.  A.y  No.  22.)  This  great  work  is  a  dcublo  suc- 
cess, inasmuch  not  only  that  tho  jettied  entrance  has  thus 
far  fulfilled  cxjiectations,  but  that  the  mrth'nl  uf  muittnte- 
tioti  of  fascines  and  stone,  for  the  first  time  ajtplied  to  open 
gea-c.\]>osures,  has  realized  all  anticipations  and  establisned 
a  certain  and  economical  way  of  constructing  these  sea- 
works  on  sand-coasts.  (See  Hahbor.) 

A  cross-section  of  one  of  these  jetties  is  given  in  Fig.  1. 
Tho  body  of  tho  structure  is  inado  up  of  successive  layers 

*Iii  tbi-*  applieathtn  the  term  "  jiarallel  piers"  Is  comnumly 
used  in  lln^'Iau'l  for  jetties. 

fMr.  .hmu's  B.  ICads  has  furnished,  as  compiled  from  authentic 
sources,  the  following  table  of  eiKbteen  rivers  in  Europe  wbcre 
jetties  iuivi- I)een  uflective.  At  some  of  Ihe  rivers  named  tho 
jetties,  though  not  yet  entirely  completed,  have  nlnady  been 
of  great  benefit  to  navigation: 

Orlcinnl  I'n-.piit 
Nauica  of  rlvcm.                                Countrr.                         ilc]>lli,  il<-|'ili. 

rod.  f-'t, 

Danube Roumania,  Turkey 7  to  It  20^  to  2H 

Maas U<tllnnd  (newnioulbV.  00  17    to  18 

Travo Prussia "  "* 

Oder "      7  •2:\  to  2-i 

AVarne  or  Warnow...        "       f>  1** 

Peraante "       -I  ^^ 

Winper "       4  V\ 

PrcKeJ "       12  20 

Stolne "       -I  U 

Xiemen "       in  23lo24 

Llbrtu Russia *•  ^'^ 

Dwina "     fi  I« 

Windau «     •»  ^ 

Pernau "     -t  12 

Nffwfl Sweden ^»  12 

Knnnc '*        '"'  9 

Altrnu " «  » 

Grenaae Denmark '  '■ 
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of  mattressei  (Dutch,  Zink-stukkcn),  each  overspread  by  a  ]  with  a  top  and  bottom  grillage  of  fascines,  the  interstices 
layer  of  small  quarry-stone.  The  gr"und-plan  of  a  mat-  i  between  the  fascines  and  filling  (second  layer)  between  the 
trtas  is  showa  in  Fig.  2,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  to  be  made  i  grillages  being  bundles  or  layers  of  osier,     A  cross-section 

llG.  1. 


8.50  MUW 


Cross-section. 


of  the  completed  mattress  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  On  the  top, 
partitions  of  hurdle-work,  '/,  t,  divide  the  surface  into 
square /yc»»,  so  that  the  stone  thrown  on  for  sinking  may  be 

Fir.,  2. 


retained.  Full  details  of  this  kind  of  construction  are 
given  in  works  cited  ;  the  following  brief  notes  and  above 
diagrams  were  kindly  furnished  the  writer  by  the  distin- 


fi'l' 


Details  of  a  Mattress. 


guished  engineer  (P.  Caland,  inspector  of  the  AVaterstaat) 
under  whose  direction  the  work  at  the  Maas  entrance  has 
been  executed : 

Fig.  3. 


Ciuas-bectiuu  of  a  Multress, 

*'  The  thickness  of  a  mattress  varies  from  0.40'"  to  0.50™ 
(10-20  inches);  length  and  breadth  varying  according  to 
circumstances.  Their  breadth  is  limited  to  25  metres,  since 
otherwise  their  transportation,  sinking,  and  ballasting 
would  offer  too  great  ditRculties.  Their  length  is  unlimited, 
lluwcvcr,  as  mattresses  destined  to  be  sunk  at  sea  must  be 
ballasted  with  great  speed,  too  great  length  would  be  un- 
advisable.  The  largest  piece  sunk  at  the  jetties  of  the  new 
outlet  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  from  Rotter- 
dam to  the  sea  had  a  length  of  50  metres  and  a  breadth  of 
28  metres,  or  a  superficial  area  of  1400  square  metres.  The 
courses  of  mattresses  must  overlap  joints — i.  e.  they  ought  to 
be  sunk  so  that  the  joints  of  the  under  course  are  covered  by 
the  upper  course.  The  mattress  is  made  on  the  sea-beach 
near  the  jetty,  between  high  and  low  water,  and  when  con- 
structed floated  to  the  sinking-place,  where  it  is  fastened 
by  anchors  and  ropes,  and  placed  as  exactly  as  possible 
above  the  chosen  spot.  Then  the  ballast-stone,  weighing 
on  an  average  40  to  50  kilogrammes  (90  to  112  piound?).  from 
boats  or  small  vessels  surrounding  the  mattress,  is  to  be 
laid  on,  first  chiefly  on  the  middle  and  then  also  propor- 
tionally divided  over  the  whole  surface,  till  the  mattress 
immerges.  The  sinking-lines  (with  which  the  mattress  is 
attached  to  the  vessels)  are  then  payed  out,  at  last  detached, 
and  in  the  mean  time  still  more  ballast  is  cast  on  the  mat- 
tress ;  the  total  quantity  amounting  to  about  700  kilo- 
grammes (1600  pounds)  per  cubic  metre  (1^  cubic  yards) 
of  total  volume.  AVhen  the  fascine-work  of  the  jetty 
is    raised  above   low   water,  the   oak    piles    are   driven 


through,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  1.  The  rows  of  oak  piles 
reaching  two  metres  above  the  water-line,  and  driven  into 
the  bottom,  consolidate  the  jetty.  L'nder  the  track  of  the 
rails,  laid  for  conveyance  of  stone  and  other  material, 
rows  of  piles  are  driven  through  all  the  hiyers  into  tho 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  stakes  of  the  other  rows  are 
shorter,  and  only  serve  to  secure  the  stone  revetment. 
Between  the  rows  of  piles  around  the  jetty  forming  tho 
fore-berm,  and  outside  this  bcrm,  heavier  stone  is  placed, 
weighing  on  an  average  5110  kilogrammes  (1125  pounds). 

'■  From  low-water  line  to  the  to]>  line  the  jetty  is  formed 
of  osier,  laid  down  in  layers  of  0.20""  thickness,  secured 
by  hurdles  placed  at  a  distance  of  O.CO™.  The  space  be- 
tween these  hurdles  is  filled  up  to  the  top  with  rubbish  or 
waste  stone;  the  entire  top  surface  of  the  jetty  must  be 
covered  with  stone  weighing  on  an  average  50  kilogrammes. 
In  order  to  get  well-connected  joints,  stones  of  a  more 
regular  appearance  are  employed  for  this  jtavcment.  As 
already  stated,  experience  has  proved  the  slabilily  of  this 
construction,  neither  heavy  storms  nor  strong  currents 
being  able  to  damage  the  jetties.  Should  the  bottom  along 
the  head  and  the  edges  be  abraded,  those  parts  of  the  mat- 
tresses protruding  from  the  jetties  will  by  their  flexibility 
conform  to  the  inequalities  thus  produced,  and  protect  the 
work  from  undermining.  On  a  movable  bottom  the  fore- 
going method  of  construction  oflTers  guaranties  of  solidity 
which  recommend  its  employment  wherever  the  materials 
for  fascines  can  be  readily  had." 

The  question  of  an  atlci^tate  unvi'f/nhle  outltt  to  the  Jlis- 
sissippi  River  has  turned  attention  to  the  feasibility  of  an 
npcn  river-mouth  by  the  use  of  jetties.  The  recent  board 
of  engineers  which  visited  Europe  for  the  j»urpose  of  in- 
vestigating the  use  and  success  of  the  method,  recommend 
''parallel  dikes  or  jetties,  constructed  of  brush,  fascines, 
and  stone,  in  the  same  general  way  as  used  by  Mr.  Oaland 
at  the  miiuth  of  the  Maas,"  to  be  applied  to  the  South  Pass 
of  the  Mississippi;  and  in  conformity  thereto  Congress, 
Mar.  4,  1875,  authorized  "James  B.  Eads  uf  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  with  such  others  as  may  be  associated  with  him,  to 
construct  such  permanent  and  sufficient  jetties,  and  such 
auxiliary  works  as  are  necessary  to  create  and  permanently 
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niaintftin,  as  bcrcinnfter  :*et  forth,  a  wide  and  deep  channel  grant,  construction  must  bo  "substantially  commenced" 
between  the  South  Puss  of  the  Mississippi  Kivcr  and  the  within  eight  months,  a  navigable  depth  of  20  feet  secured 
Gnlf  of  Mexico/'  etc.  etc.     Under  the  stipulations  of  this  |  within  thirty  months,  from  tho  approval  of  the  act  (Mar. 

Fio.  4. 


IiitL-rmL'diatc  section  of  JL-tties. 


4, 1875).  Moreover,  an  additional  depth  of  two  feet  per 
annum  is  stipulated  for  until  a  total  depth  of  30  feet  is  at- 
tained. Fig.  4  represents  a  medium  section  (a  mftdification 
of  Mr.  Caland's,  Fig.  1 )  of  tho  jottics  proposed  by  the  board 
already  referred  to.  At  the  outer  ends,  where  tlie  water  is 
30  feet  deep,  the  section  attains  very  great  magnitude. 

Other  methods  of  jetty  coustruction  arc  eumprisod  in 
what  has  been  said  under  the  other  heads,  (.Sue  IIakuok, 
IIaruoks  of  the  AjiEniciX  Laker,  and  linEAKWATEri.) 

J.  G.  Baunard. 

Jev'ons  (William  Stanley),  b.  at  Liverpool,  England, 
in  18;J.'>,  is  a  graiid.-;ou  of  William  Roscoe,  the  historian; 
was  educated  at  Uuiversit3'  College,  Loudon;  held  an  aji- 
poiutmcnt  in  the  Australian  royal  mint  at  Sydney  ISo4-j'.) ; 
returned  to  England  rid  the  V.  S. ;  became  fellow  of  his 
college  in  L'^r)4,  and  was  appointed  in  1866  professor  of 
logic,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  Cobden  lecturer 
on  political  economy  in  Owens  College,  Manchester.  lie 
has  i)ublishcd  a  pamphlet  on  the  Vafnc  of  Gold  (ISO.'i), 
showing  the  dci)reciation  of  the  precious  metals  ;  The  Coal 
Question  (1865),  showing  tho  probable  impending  exhaus- 
tion of  tho  English  coal-fields,  and  the  expediency  of 
liquidating  the  national  debt  in  time;  Elementttnj  Lesnons 
in  Lo'jic  (1S70);  Tftcori/  of  Piditical  JCvonomij  (ISTl),  ancl 
an  elaborate  treatise  on  Tlic  PrincipUa  of  Science  (1874), 
in  which  numerous  original  ideas  couoornlng  processes  of 
reasoning  arc  propounded. 

Jew'el,  or  Jewell  (JonN),  D.  D.,b.  at  Budon,  Devon- 
shire, England,  iMay  24,  1522;  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  became  a  Pnitestaut  min- 
ister. In  tho  reign  of  Mary  he  was  expelled  from  Oxford 
by  tho  Romanists;  went  to  Strasburg  at  the  invitation  of 
Peter  Martyr,  and  engaged  in  teaching.  Returning  to 
England  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  aided  in  all 
the  measures  fur  tho  re-establishment  of  Protestantism, 
was  made  bishop  of  Salisbury  in  l.MiO,  and  was  tho  most 
eloquent  defender  both  in  the  pulpit  ami  with  the  pen  of 
the  accomplished  Reformation.  Resides  many  controver- 
sial pamphlets  against  the  Catholic  champion,  Dr.  Thomas 
Harding,  he  wrote  in  Latin  his  famims  A/jol<u/ia  Kcclmitt: 
Antftiedufc  (1J62),  ever  since  esteemed  a  clas?^ic  of  the  An- 
glican Church,  a  C(q>y  of  which  was  jilaced  by  order  of 
Elizabeth  in  every  English  church.  D.  at  Monkton-Far- 
leigh  Sept.  22,  1671. 

Jew'cll,  county  of  Kansas,  bounded  on  the  X.  by  Ne- 
braska. Area.  '.H)li  square  miles.  It  is  a  high  rolling 
prairie  region,  with  a  good  soil,  especially  near  the  streams. 
It  afi'ord.-*  good  jiasturage.     Cap.  Jewell  City,     Pop,  21)7. 

Jewell  (MAnsitALL).  b.  Oct.  20,  1825,  at  Winchester, 

X.  H. ;  was  bred  a  tanner,  anil  afterwards  was  extensively 
cng.Lgeil  in  telegraph  construction  in  the  South-western 
States.  In  1S50  he  began  a  successful  business  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  where  he  manufactured  leather  belting,  ilo 
supported  the  Union  vigorously  during  the  late  civil  war; 
was  chosen  governor  of  Connecticut  in  isil'j,  Is; I,  and 
1872:  U.  S.  minister  to  Russia  l87;j-74  ;  postmaster-geu- 
cral  in  1H74. 

Jewell    Centre,    post-v.    of   Centre    tp.,    Jewell   co., 

Kan. 

Jewell  City  (Jewell  P.  0.),  a  v.  of  Ruffnlo  tp.,  cap. 
of  Jewell  CO.,  Kan.,  built  on  a  beautiful  plain  surr<»unded 
with  timber :  has  a  weekly  newspaper,  large  •■*'hool.hoiim>,  0 
stores,  1  ehurchcf,  large  nurseries,  various  t^hop^*,  etc.  Coal 
is  fuiiiid  in  tile  virinity.        M.  Winsoh,  Ei>.  "Diamond." 

Jew'clry  uiid  Jewels,  terms  used  in  a  confined  sense 
for  jin-cious  f<roms  set  in  gold  or  silver  and  worn  as  per- 
sonal ornament-,  but  more  generally  applied  to  ornamcDti 
made  only  of  (Iil-  precious  metals. 

Paris  is  in  this  branch  of  industry  the  great  factory  for 
the  world,  and  »ellfl  to  it  annually  jewelry  t"  tlio  value  of 
nearly  fill. (1(1(1,0011   francs,  of  which   about   one-half  is  for 
gnld-work,  the  nflicr  for  precious  efones,     (JriMit  painc  are  ; 
taken  in  Paris  to  protect  purehasers  from   being  deoeived  j 
in  any  way.     Only  three  grades  of  gold  are  allowed,  and  , 
these  aro  sot  forth  by  official  stamps  { pidnronn).     In  every  | 


I  large  French  city  there  is  a  so-called  bureau  of  guaranty, 

'  where  all  new  jewelry  is  chemically  tested  with  great  care. 
The  English  also  endeavor  to  secure  a  standard  of  value  for 
their  jewelry,  but  recent  revelations  have  shown  that  the 

I  "Hall  ni.irk"  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  tho  evasion^ 
having  been   both  flagrant  and  extensive.     For  the  U.  S. 

i  tho  only  rule  is  Caveat  empfor — "  Let  tho  purchaser  be- 
ware," or  look  out  for  himself.  There  are  in  Paris  i'OO 
manufacturing  jewellers  (masters),  82G  shops,  and  77  dia- 
mond and  gem  merchants.  In  London  there  arc  .')12  jew- 
ellers, 4  wedding-ring  makers,  29  gold-chain  makers.  11 
gold  cutters,  2  mourning-ring  makers,  'Mi  diamond  cutters 
and  setters,  109  diamond  merchants,  .3  dealers  in  rough 
diamonds  only,  8  jewel  merchants.  25  pearl  merchants.  7 
dealers  in  jewellers'  requisites,  and  33  jewelry-case  makers. 
The  boast,  however,  which  a  French  writer  makes  of  tho 
great  cheapness  with  which  jewelry  is  now  made,  and  "  tho 
extraordinary  degree  to  which  an  immense  number  of  tools 
ingeniously  perfected  has  wonderfully  diminished  all  the 
dilliculty  of  workmanship,"  is  a  jtroof  that  in  France  it  has 
been  reduced  from  an  art  to  a  mere  manufacture. 

Silver  jewelry  has  become  of  late  years  a  very  exten- 
sive branch  of  industry.  That  of  London  is  the  most 
elegant  in  the  world,  being  in  exquisite  taste,  simple,  and 
extremely  cheap.  There  aro  only  33  manufacturers  spe- 
cially devoted  to  this  branch  (silversmiths  not  included), 
but  the  quantity  which  they  produce  is  immense.  Most 
of  their  work  is  in  strictly  antique  fashion.  Elegant  sil- 
ver jewelry  is  also  made  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Normandy  ; 
ami  that  of  Russia  (inlaid  with  enamel  and  chased)  is 
of  remarkable  beauty.  There  aro  in  Paris  141  manufac- 
turers (if  silver  ornaments,  of  whom  only  97  make  what  is 
strictly  jewelry.  Two  grades  of  silver  only  arc  permitted. 
Steel  jewelry  is  extensively  made  both  in  France  and 
Germany.  For  this  soft  or  malleable  iron  is  at  first  em- 
ployed, tho  surface  of  which  is  case-hardened — /.  r.  the 
object  is  worked  or  filed  while  red,  and  steeled  after  tho 
form  is  given.  Many  pieces  aro  niado  bypassing  soft  iron 
while  red  hot  between  steel  rollers  in  which  the  jiattern  is 
cut  in  infritffio.  Polishing  is  elTectctl  by  means  of  wheels 
of  wood  or  tin  with  emery  and  English  plate-powtlcr  for 
the  portions  in  relief,  and  with  brushes  for  the  indenlations. 
There  aro  in  Paris  over  100  manufacturers  of  steel  orna- 
ments, emjdoyiug  ir>00  workmen.  Ivory  jewelry,  which 
was  almost  unknown  till  within  a  few  years,  is  now  made 
in  immense  quantities  in  France,  (lermany,  and  England. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  tho  raw  nmterial  has  increased  in 
value  :  the  demand  for  ornaments  made  from  it  has  also 
augmentcil.  There  aro  at  present  in  London  30  ivory- 
carvers,  all  of  whom,  in  addition  to  other  objects,  make 
brooches  and  earrings.  Tortoise-shell  jewelry  is  gener- 
ally set  off  with  spots  and  small  ])lato-<  ttf  gold.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  manufacture  was  confined  to  Rome  an<l  Na- 
ples, ami  in  l^fiS  there  were  (uily  six  men  who  made  it  in 
Paris:  at  jireficnt  there  aro  in  that  city  -12  establi^hulcnt^ 
devotecl  to  this  jewelry  alone.  A  singidar  speeinlty  in 
jjcraonal  ornaments  is  the  so-eallecl  mourning  jewelry,  some 
of  wliieh  consists  of  gold  and  black  enamel,  the  greater 
]iart.  however,  being  made  of  jet.  human  hair,  and  vulcan- 
ite— the  latter  an  .\merican  invention.  There  are  in  Paris 
fin  nmnufticturers  of  mourning  jewelry,  an-l  al'out  31)  more 
whr»  manufacture  hair  ornanuMits  only;  in  I-ond.in  there 
aro  2h  of  the  latter  and  13  jct-workera.  Jet  is,  however, 
nujde  extensively  in  all  tho  cities  of  (Jreat  Rritnin,  that  of 
Whitby  being  preferred.  This  kind  of  jewelry  was  very 
well  nnide  in  Kngluiol  iluring  the  pre  hislorie  Stone  Ape, 
an<I  the  jet  of  Knghin.l  was  prized  of  old  by  the  Unanins, 
An  old  ItritiHh  jot  necklace  is  engraved  in  Wilson's  /Vc- 
hi^tnric  Srtttiand.  Amber  has  of  lato,  in  eoniinoii  with 
jot,  become  a  fushionablo  materia!  for  personal  ornaments. 
It  is  prineipally  iimnufactured  in  (iermnny.  *Hd  nnibcr 
bea-ls  whieli  have  become  rieh  deep  brown  in  c(.lnr  bring 
a  very  hi^h  ]>riee.  Cn  Mil. i;s  (J.  LiM.Axn. 

Jewelry:  IIn  iMnniifftetiire  in  Amcrien.  In  tho 
colonial  p^'rioil  the  wearing  of  jewelry  wrn*  t\\  lirt^t  dirrour- 
Bged  in  the  New  Knglaud  colonies;  it  wns  regnrded  ns 
one  of  the  "  tlevi<'cs  *>i  Satan;"  nn»l  aside  from  what  was 
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brought  over  by  the  wealthier  immigrants  there  was  very- 
little  demand  fur  it.     Gold  beads  were  handed  down  from 
mother  to  daughter  as  heirlooms,  and  as  the  colonists  be- 
came prosperous  an  order  was  occasionally  given  to  the  not 
over-skilful  goldsmiths  of  the  time  to  make  up  some  of  the 
carefully  hoarded  guineas  or  doubloons  into  beads  or  mas- 
sive gold  rings  or  chains.     In  New  York,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  there  was  a  greater  demand  for  gold  ornaments; 
gold  rings,  beads,  earrings,  watch-seals,  and  chains  were 
more  worn — not  that  the  colonists  possessed  more  wealth 
than  those  of  New  England  or  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  but  because  there  were  not  so  many  of  the  Puritan 
or  ascetic  ideas  controllingtheir  minds.     Most  of  the  jew- 
elry used  in  these  colonies  was  imported,  the  fine  arts  being 
no*  more   cultivated   there   than   in    New  England.     The 
**  watchmakers,"  or  more  properly  the  dealers  in  and  re- 
pairers of  watches  (for  no  watches  were  made  in  the  colo- 
nies), were  also  importers  of  jewelry  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  made  in  many  cases  the   simpler  articles  mentioned 
above  ;    hut  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  earrings, 
pins,  bracelets,  watch-seals,  and  the  finer  qualities  of  neck- 
laces and  chains  were  not  manufactured  in  this  country, 
aud  that  the  setting  of  the  precious  stones  for  ornamental 
purposes  was  not  attempted  before  the  Revolutionary  war. 
nor,  indeed,  till  some  years  after  it.     The  country  was  left 
so  much  impoverished  by  tho  war  that  there  was  ^'ery  little 
demand  for  luxuries  for  some  years,  and  tho  currency  was 
in  such  a  deplorable  condition  that  its  purchasing  power 
was  almost  entirely  gone.     Tho  first  manufacturer  of  jew- 
elry of  whom  we  can  find  any  account  was  Mr.  Epaphras 
Hinsdale  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  man  of  great  mechanical  in- 
genuity and  remarkable  skill  as  a  workman.      Ho  estab-  I 
lished  a  manufactory  of  jewelry  in  that  town,  on  a  small  ! 
scale,  somewhere  between   17U0  and  179i>,  and   gradually  | 
increased  it.     Mr.  Hinsdale  died  in  ISIO.  but  a  Mr,  Taylor, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  employes,  and  perhaps  a  partner, 
succeeded  him  and  enlarged  the  business  greatly.    Mr.  Tay- 
lor was  a  man  of  genius  in  tho  mechanical  arts,  and  invent- 
ed numerous  machines  to  perfect  the  manufacture.    Both 
Mr.  Hinsdale  and  Mr.  Taylor  made  earrings,  pins,  brace- 
lets, chains,  and  necklaces,  all  of  fine  gold,  using  at  that  , 
time  gold  of  not  less  than  IG  carats  fineness.     Their  work  ■ 
was  all  solid,  in  distiuctiuu  from  the  filled  work  of  which 
we  shall  speak  presently.     It  was  a  few  years  later  than  ■ 
Mr.  Hinsdale's  beginning  at  Newark,  but  not  after  ISOO,  i 
that  two  or  three    manufacturers  of  jewelry  commenced  j 
business  in  Providence,  R.  I.      Very  soon,  and    perhaps  I 
from  the  first,  they  began  to  make  what  has  ever  since  been  ' 
known  to  the  trade  as  ''filled  work" — i'.  c.  the  design  or  ! 
pattern   of  the  jewel,  whether    earring,  pin,  or   bracelet,  | 
was  stamped  out  from  very  thin  ribbuns  of  gold,  usually  j 
of  IS  carats  fine,  aud  this  shell  was  filled  with  a  solder  of  | 
pewter  or  lead  and  tin,  aud  a  back  soldered  on  of  gold  of   | 
inferior  quality.     Tho  thin  shell,  under  well-cut  dies,  took  j 
very  beautiful  forms,  and  the  fineness  of  the  gold  caused  j 
it  to  receive  a  high  polish ;  and  this  filled  jewelry,  which  t 
could  be  offered  at  lower  prices  than  the  solid,  fouud  a  wide 
and  speedy  market.     Tho  business  has  expanded  until  it 
has  now  reached  an  immense  extent.     In  1S12,  Mr.  Gcorgo 
F.  Downing  commenced  the  manufacture  of  watch-seals  at 
Newark,  to  which  he  subsequently  added  other  articles  of    ' 
jewelry,  and  removed  to  New  York  City  in  1821.     A  French  , 
mauufacturer  named  La  Guerre  had  established  in  New  ! 
York  City  in  1812  a  factory  for  the  production  of  filigree 
jewelry,  and  had  brought  over  several  French  workmen  of    ' 
remarkablo  skill.     He  carried  on  the  business  for  many  ; 
years.      Mr.  Downing,  who  is  still  living  at  the  ago  of   , 
eighty-five  years,  thinks  that  at  the  time  he  came  to  New  | 
York  in  1821  there  were  no  other  manufacturers  of  jewelry 
iu  that  city  except  La  Guerre  and  himself.    The  Yankees,  bo 
says,  flooded  the  whole  country  with  their  ''filled  work.'" 
Very  soon  after  1820  other  manufacturers  entered  the  field,  ' 
and  from  1830  to  1837  the  demand  increased  beyond  the  ] 
power  of  producers  to  supply  it.     Largo  amounts  of  jew-  i 
elry  were  imported  at  that  time.      The  terrible  financial 
disaster  of  1S37  checked  for  some  years  the  progress  of 
this  as  it  did  the  production  of  all  other  articles  of  luxury, 
but  with  the  return  of  prosperity  the  demand  was  renewed, 
and  constantly  increased  for  many  years,  the  discovery  of 
gold  iu  California  and  Australia  adding  largely  to  it.    The 
disasters  of  1857  and  the  severe  pressure  of  the  first  years 
of  the  war  diminished  the  business  for  a  time,  but  the  great 
abundance  of  paper  money  which  followed,  the  large  for- 
tunes acquired  by  contractors  aud  in  tho  shoddy  aud  pe- 
troleum  speculations,  and    tho    reckless  extravagance  of 
those   who   had   suddenly   acquired  fortunes,  gave   to   the 
jewelry  trade  a  vastly  greater  impulse  than  it  had  ever  be- 
fore received.     Tho  use  of  diamonds  as  jewelry,  previously 
confined  to  a  very  few,  became  common,  and,  though  un- 
questionably many  spurious  gems  were  sold  as  diamonds, 
the  demand  for  genuine  stones  became  so  great  that  a  class 


of  diamond-brokers  fouud  constant  employment,  and  the 
cutting  and  setting  of  these  precious  gems,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  carried  on  mostly  in  Holland,  became  a  rec- 
ognized branch  of  the  business  here.  But  this  almost 
insane  rage  for  jewelry  had  another  result;  servants  and 
the  lower  classes  of  society  were  infected  by  it,  and  as 
their  means  were  insufficient  to  purchase  the  genuine  arti- 
cles, there  sprang  up  a  great  trade  in  gilt  and  imitation  gold 
jewelry — paltry  stuff.'  made  often  in  tine  patterns,  of  brass, 
copper,  or  '"oroide  of  gold,"  and  covered  with  the  thinnest 
possible  film  of  gold  by  the  electro-plating  process.  This 
trash  was  and  is  sold  to  the  poorer  classes,  at  an  enormous 
profit,  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars.  In  regard  to 
the  originality  of  the  designs  of  jewelry  manufactured  here 
there  is  not  much  to  be  said  ;  there  have  been  combinations 
of  the  fragments  of  antique  designs,  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, occasionally  a  gleam  of  something  new  intermin- 
gling with  the  old ;  but  for  the  most  jiart  the  rococo,  the  fil- 
igree, aud  the  Etruscan  patterns  have  been  more  or  less 
slavishly  followed:  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  jew- 
elry, as  in  furniture  and  architecture,  there  arc  not  even 
the  germs  of  an  original  -Vmcriean  style.  The  Mexican 
and  tho  ancient  Aztec  and  Toltcc  ornaments  of  gold  have 
more  claims  to  originality,  though  uot  to  beauty,  the  gold 
ornaments  taken  from  the  graves  of  the  Chiriqui  Indians 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  as  well  as  those  found  in  tho 
pueblos  of  tho  Moquis  and  other  remnants  of  those  races, 
being  far  from  elegant  or  even  graceful  in  form. 

Tho  following  statistics  will  show  the  progress  of  this 
manufacture  in  this  country  within  tho  last  three  decades. 
In  1850  tho  manufacture  was  but  moderately  developed. 
The  entire  production  of  the  year  was  reported  as  only 
about  S2.750, 000,  and  this  included  watch-cases,  hair  jew- 
elry, and  lapidaries'  work.  In  18C0  there  were  4Ci'^  estab- 
lishments for  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  alone,  employing 
a  capital  of  $5,180,723,  using  raw  material  of  the  value  of 
$5,102,500,  employing  5047  persons  (53G3  males  and  584 
females),  paying  wages  to  the  amount  of  82.01)5,050,  and 
producing  goods  to  the  annual  value  of  $10,415,811.  The 
manufacture  of  hair  jewelry  was  conducted  in  8  establish- 
ments, having  a  capital  of  $27,000,  and  using  raw  material 
to  the  amountof  $15,300  ;  it  employed  42  persons  (17  males 
and  25  females),  the  wages  paid  were  $10,620,  and  the  an- 
nual product  $45,000.  Lajiidaries'  work  occupied  7  estab- 
lishments, and  produced  $30,850  annually.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  jewelryunder  these  three  heads wasSlO, 498, 261. 
In  1870  in  tho  manufacture  of  jewelry  alone  there  were  681 
establishments,  employing  10,091  hands  (8141  men,  1545 
women,  405  children),  iising  capital  to  the  estimated  amount 
of  $11,787,956,  jtayiug  for  wages  $4,433,235,  using  raw  ma- 
terial valued  at  $9,187,364,  and  producing  goods  annually  to 
the  value  of  $22,104,032.  In  addition,  lapidary-work  was 
conducted  in  13  establishments,  employing  88  persons,  to 
the  annual  amount  of  $107,300.  Hair  jewelry  is  included 
under  tho  general  heading  of  "  hair-work,"  and  its  amount 
cannot  be  ascertained.  The  aggregate,  then,  is  $22,211,332. 
The  annual  product  of  some  of  the  great  centres  of  the 
trade  in  1870  mav  be  added.  Providence  produced  in  74 
establishments  $3,086,846;  New  York  City  in  108  estab- 
lishments, $9,595,700  ;  Philadelphia  in  53  establishments, 
$1,583,741;  .Springfield.  Boston,  and  Cinciunati  respect- 
ively, $370,000.  $338,000.  and  $338,000:  San  Francisco,  18 
establishments,  producing  $475,562;  Bristol  co.,  Mass.  (in- 
cluding Attleborough,  etc.),  33  establishments,  producing 
$1,510,925.  L.  P.  BitocKETT. 

Jew'ett,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
Catskill  Mtmntains.     Pop.  1105. 

Jewett  (CnARLEs  Coffin),  b.  at  Lebanon,  Me.,  Aug. 
12,  1816  ;  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1835 ;  was  for 
a  time  student  and  librarian  of  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  :  in  1843  catnlogued  the  library  of  Brown  Univer- 
sitv.  where  he  remained  as  librarian  and  professor  of  mod- 
ern languages  until  1848.  He  became  librarian  and  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  was 
1858-68  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  J>, 
at  Braintree,  Mass.,  Jan.  9,  186S.  He  wrote  a  valuable 
report  ou  the  public  litiraries  of  the  U-  S.  (1S50),  aud  in 
the  same  year  brought  forward  au  improved  (dan  of  cata- 
loguing books. 

Jewett  (Rev.  Chaulks  Eavmosd),  b.  July  29,  1824: 
educated  at  Emory  College,  Ga..  and  joined  the  Geor- 
gia conference  (M.  E.)  in  Jan..  1844.  He  was  of  a  san- 
guine temperament,  a  cheerful,  zealous,  and  eminently 
useful  minister.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  model  presid- 
ing' cider,  and  earnest,  bold,  eloquent,  as  a  preacher.  Ho 
was  a  member  of  the  South  Georgia  conference  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  July  10,  1872.  T.  0.  Scmmehs. 

Jewett  (Li'THFJt),  b.  at  Canterbury,  Conn..  Dec.  24, 
1772;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1795;  was  a  physician 
at  Putney  aud  St.  Johnabury,  Vt.;  member  of  Congres-s 
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1815-17  •  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  ^cwbury, 
V,  isoir-s-  puWishca  uewsi.apers  at  St.  Johnsoury, 
Vt"  lS"V-3l!Vana  d.  in  that  town  Mar.  S,  ISfiO. 

jcwctt  (Mn.o  Paukeu),  LI-.TX,  h.  at  Pt.  .Tohnsbury, 
Vt  in  ISiiS;  Kraduated  at  Dartranuth  in  1S2^,  and  at 
Ando".r  Tliodogical  Pcnii.mry  in  IS;',":  was  a  prolcssor 
•  M  rintta  Coll?.-e  0  ,  1S:IS-SS;  left  the  Prcshvlonan  and 
Toinld  u-  iS  si  .'le  ;mina.i..n.  and  hooamo  president  of 
C"ar  CoUogc,  Poughkeep.ie,  N.  Y.     Ho  is  author  of  a 

work  on  liaptism.  ,,       t       i       «.,     I 

Jewctt  rity,post-v.of  flriswold  tp.,  J. ew  London  CO.,  ] 
r„nn     on  tl.-  Q.>inebang  Kivcr  and  Norwich  and  ^\  orces- 
ter  U.'k."  10  n>iles  N.  K%f  Norwich.     It  has  cotton  man- 
ufactures and  several  churches. 

JCAV'fi-h,  a  name  given  to  several  f.shcs  of  the  fannly 
Sefra"d'V,  a'taining  aNvcight  of  several  h"-  -  ^I--^^^ 
tl....  ni-  Plcii.la  is  the  /'n.miV>o/i«  !7iii«".  of  nhicn  a  speci 
tn  la  a, e  tiUhsinian  Institution  weighed  700  pounds; 
that  of  California  is  .SVireo/ij^i*  ;/i</««- 

Jewish  Literature.    While  Europe  cla.ms  prc-em- 
inen!-c    n  the  arts  and  sciences,  Asia  has  been  the  mother 
of  reli-ons.     Among  all  the  religious   systems  of  Asm, 
a  a    which  originated  among  the  Hebrews  excels  ,n  punty 
and  loftiness.     In  them  the  profound  subjcet.veness  of  the 
Semitic  character  f.uM.d  its  noblest  expression.     Lacking 
fha"  caln,m.Tof  spirit  which  led  the  Oreeks  to  observe 
nahire  and  to  euUi'vate  the  plastic  arts,  they  looked  upon 
°he  worm  of  phenomena  with  a  human  mterest.  and  re- 
garded it  sole/y  in  its  relations  to  their  own  eo"sc.onsnes. 
The  external  was  to  them  no  more  than   symbol       Th  3 
idea  dominated  their  history    and    literature.      It    ...«rfe 
hem  a  PC    .le.     B.ing  in  sole  possession  of  monotheism, 
hevbeean      at  once  united  among  themselves  and  exelu- 
ive  toward  their  polytheistic  surroundings.     And  smco  a 
eigous  idea  was  at  the  very  root  of  their  existence  as 
an!    on,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  interests  of  religion 
maii.ai^ed  their  supremacy  during  the  -ho  e  course     f 
their  historv.     In  the  Middle  Ages,  indeed,  the  Je«s   in 
con  unction  with  the  Arabs,  became  the  mediators  of  the 
sde  ees      But  even  then  those  of   their  prodnc Uons  for 
which  ori-inalitv  can  be  claimed  were  more  or  less  inU- 
ma te  y  c  nnected  with  the  discussion  of  religious  subjects. 
The  most  ancient  monuments  of  Hebrew  hteraturo  are 
contained  in  the  Bible.     Much,  however,  that  would  now 
be  considered  v.aluable  was  not  preserved  m  the  sacred 
canomand  has  been  lost  in  consciuence      The  nature  of 
theViidieal  writings  at  onco  illustrates  the  aWe  reniarks 
Their  historical  portions  arc  designed  to  show  the  work- 
inU  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  destinies  of  men  in  gen- 
eral, and  particularly  of  the  chosen  people.     Rhetoric  be- 
comes in  then,  a  vehicle  of  inspiration.     Poetry  is  devoted 
toThe  glorification  of  (Sod.  with  the  exception  of  the  Song 
of  Pon^s.  perhaps,  and   is   chiefly  intended  to    bo    sung 
by    saercd  'choirs.      Philosophy,    disregarding   the  prob- 
7mH   of    the   material   world,  is   busy    on    the    questicms 
of   go    1    and  evil,  and  labors   to  reconcile    the   presence 
of  fhe   latter   with   the   goodness   of   the    Ci-oator,  as   in 
Job  and  Ecelesiastes.     The  influenco  "f  1'Y;;»">  ."'.f^  , '' 
visible  in  several  of  tho  later  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
men        To   it  has  been  ascribed  the  introduction  of  the 
names  of  angels  and  the    doctrine   of    a    resurrection    in 
Urn"  odv      The  contact  of  tho  Hebrew  and  Jireck  spirit  is 
op"     under  interest.     It  took  place  both  in  Palestine 
and  in    Alexandria.     In    Alexandria  philosophy  and  in- 
","    at  on  joined  forces  on  the  basis  of  a  modified  system 
o'    P  at  "n  sm.     A  rich  cro,,  of  apocryphal  works  in  prose 
and  poc"rv  sprang  up,  the  words  of  tlic  liible  were  nuer- 
;"  te    so  as  I  expres's  metaphysical  tenets,  and  those  «n- 
hropomorphisms  which  it  contains,  and  which  had  a    fir  t 

sighl  awalencd  considerable  .-'I-"V";,''"i'r:;v  f 
new  light  that  Philo  (tho  originator  of  he  theorv  ot^  the 
Lo'o,)  and  others  shed  upon  them,  transparent  to  a 
leelu;r  wisdom.  There,  also,  tho  first  'n";''""""  "^  ''^,'' 
liib  e  into  Creek,  known  as  the  Scptuagin  .  was  elTeeled. 
In  Palestine  the  attitude  .Tudaism  "'''''r  "f "l',';,,'  1,  i 
Icnism  was  hostile  to  tho  last  degree.  1  he  Hebrew  has 
c,er  found  it  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  absorb 
the  philosophical  teachings  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives, 
from'  tho  alsence  of  fixed  dogmas  in  his  own  r  g  on 
but  he  resists  to  the  utmost  any  attem,it  to  n  erkre 
with  tho  observance  of  those  prac  ical  '^^'■";:" ":';",' 
of  his   faith    which    he    regards    as    ''%''^""'''''V     '"k, 

,  Such   an   attempt    was    made    by   the    '1  "«;•""»"•., 'J'':!'; 

!  who  ruled  in  ^yria  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Kpiph.nes 

The  conseonenee  was  that  .Tudaism  retired  '  I'""  '•"'^1  • 
that   Creek  culture  and  heterodoxy  came  to  be  s)non>- 

,  mou,  terms,  that  the  authority  of  Scripture  was  more  than 

ever  secured  in  the  albvtion,  ot  the  people.  F^"-  ''''^' 
time  forth  it  became  the  centre  of  their  existence.  A"  'he'r 
onorgies  seom  to  proceed  from  it,  all  their  tlioughts  return 


1  to  it.  None  the  less,  innovation  became  a  necessity.  All 
he  biblical  laws  were  no  longer  applicable  to  the  altered 
conditions  of  a  new  age.  Unavoidable  changes  were  grad- 
ua  iv  introduced.     But  such  was  the  reverence  now  paid    o 

'  "he  Holv  Writ  that  no  ordinance,  however  salutary  could 
enforce  "obedience  unless  it  had  previously  received  at  least 
me  nominal  sanction  of  the  great  -  Book."     The  teachers 


1  sanction  oi   luu  gi....^      „.„...        __ 

i  "^^•'■^"^^th.:i":h;r";;  rrih:  is  ^sl^^;;..^:^ ;«; 

He  rew  Bible  whatever  meaning  they  desired  to  read  into  it 
"  d  to  fortify  their  own  injunctions  by  referring  them  to  a 
ruvi.  e  ori.'iii.     The  inferences  they  drew,  the  ana  ogies  they 
ii    i    ed    pon.were  in  aphilological  sense  absolutely  reckless. 
E\';rv   et  cr  ind  word'  that  seemed  superfluous,  every  un- 
isnal  form  of  construction,  was  tortured  int..  some  unhcard- 
o'lgnf cation:    nay.  they  proceeded   in  defiance  ol    all 
grammatical    construction.      The   principles   of  jur  sprn_ 
dence  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  laws,  even  the  rules  of 
decorum,  were  deduced  from  biblical  sentences.     Finally, 
the  1  ctT  n  that  an  oral  law  was  revealed  to  Moses  on  f-inai, 
which    rom  him  had  been  transmitted  to  succeeding  gen- 
Tra  ions,  aided  them    in  establishing   the  celestial  origin 
Tf  their  teachings  where  they  might  ".l-rwisc  have  be  n 
at  fault       V  few  of  the  leading  rabbins  were  Hillel.  shortlj 
before  thebirth  of  Christ,  Joehanan  b.  Sakkai   at  the    line 
o    the  destruction  of  the  temple,   Ak.ba    >"  <!'«  fYa   R 
Hadrian,  .luda  the  Holy,  the  compder  ot  tl  e  Mishna.  R. 
Mefr   Al  a  Arcka,  called  Rah.  Raba.  Rabbah.  and  others 
Of  the  three  Greek  translations  undertaken  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries  of  our  era,  those  of  A,,uila.  Theodo  ion 
and   Svmmaehus,  the  first  in  particular  shows   signs  of 
havin-  been  largely  influenced  by  the  rabbinical  mode  of 
exlieris      Tho  elaboration  of  the  Talmud  continued  down 
to  the  sixth  century.  (For  an  account  ot  that  Krca'  «ork 
SCO  the  article  TA.,Mun.)     The  existing  stock  "f  t"   ''"^^ 
was  classified  at  the  end  of  the  secon.l  century  in  the    ix 
divisions  of  the  Mishna.    The  bulky  commentaries  groun.led 
on   tTem  are   known    as   the    Gcmaras   of  Palestine   and 

'^  Tlm"lU«r.'ical  compositions  of  the  .Tews  deserve  at  least 

a  passin'"notiee.     Prayer,  as  distinguished  from  ."ere  snp 

nl  cation   was  the  only  adequate  form  of  worship  which  a 

1  onotheistic  religion  could  accept.    The  heathen  gods,  being 

e,"ndent  on  the  gifts  of  their  votaries  demanded  sacntice  : 

breed  of  the  pn.pbets  was  exalted  above  all  human  fail- 

n°s  and  needs      There  was  nothing  which  man  could  do 

fofifm      To  serve  him  w:.s  to  become  like  him       •  Holy 

'ha   To  he,  for  I,  the  Eternal,  your  Cod.  am  holy.       The 

;ies  io^to  i  nitato  God,  therefore,  became  fl»;,><7"«'^,;f 

ilcbrew  worship.     In  order  to  imitate,  it  ,s  in  the  fir  t  place 

necessary  to  reg.arJ  th''  "^'i'^'^  '"  ''"  '""'"T''  ,T'"'  '"""'.l' 
and    aUenlion       And    thus    an   endless    dwelling   on  the 

:"xibu.es  of  the  Beity  becatne  a  '-•<'-S J  'j-f  ^^  ^^^m 
Hebrew  praver— a  ceaseless  heaping  ol  epithets  as  il  iiie 
on  s.r.rggied  to  exhaust  an  infinite  theme.  „It  h-  '-" 
remarked  That  "  tho  Jews  j.ray  nielaphysu  s.  1  he  enuso 
of  h  s  pe  uliarity  is  thus  'made  plain.  That  «d""-t>on 
of  e  iJivine  lie  ng  should  find  vent  in  praise  ,s  natural. 
The  Al  -Good  is  the^lispenser  of  all  bounties,  aiid  has  or 
dahied  even  the  seeming  ills  of  life  for  a  wise  end.  Hence 
I  tho  countless  blessings  which  are  "'''--l-;;-''''",',;  ',.;"" 
service,  and  which  accompany  even  the  mo  t  trnial  o.cur 

i  hnperfection  and  the  grandeur  of  Him  whom  he  is  c,   Ic 
on  t..  imitate  leads  the  mind  of  man  to  expect  on  y  Irom 
t^  me    y  of  God  that  power  which  he  lacks  to  become 
gr;i-Uke  and  he  implores  for  divine  assistance :  "  I  fly  irom 

I  ■'' 'when'^lir.^rabs  received,  through  ^-V""" '■.';-"';!;• '.|:" 
treasures  of  ancient  Greek  thought,  a  new  spint  of  inquiry 
wa^  awakened  among  them,  and  --,-"" -■"";■';;,   ''^ 
to  the  Jews.     As  early  as  the  seventh  ccntui>  works  on 

!  u  a  lemaMcs    astronomy,  and  astrology  began  to  appear 
amone    hem      Exegetical  studies  received  a  powerful  im- 

[,„„.biblical  oriiin  :  and  it  has  been  '""J"     ■;';..    '  ^l 
might  to  be  considered  the  successors  ol  "•■"""!■'; 
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Book  fif  Creation,  a  work  of  small  compass,  but  of  great 
influence,  which  is  held  to  be  a  jiroductiun  of  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century.  It  employs  the  method  of  the  Neo-Pytha- 
goreaus,  gecking  to  solve  the  problem  of  creation  with  the 
help  of  numbers  and  letters.  In  the  same  cjjoch  arose  the 
poetanic  school  of  writers,  with  Elasar  b.  Kalir  at  their 
head.  Their  verses  were  designed  for  use  in  the  synagogue. 
But  though  the  Pintim-  multiplied  excessively  during  the 
succeeding  centarie?,  there  are  but  few  of  these  prayers  in 
rhyme  that  possess  any  real  poetic  value.  A  remarkalde 
instance  is  on  record  of  the  liberal  spirit  fostered  by  the 
encouragement  critical  investigation  received  at  this  time. 
The  explanation  of  miracles  proposed  by  a  Persian  scholar 
naoicd  Chiwi,  certainly  reminds  one  strongly  of  Eich- 
horn  and  the  Rationalists.  lu  the  first  half  of  the  tenth 
century  arose  the  Gaou  (a  title  signifying  "Ilis  Ex- 
cellency") .Saadias,  born  in  Faium,  Egypt.  lie  engaged 
in  bitter  conflict  with  the  Karaites,  among  whom  Solomon 
b.  Jerucham  was  his  chief  adversary.  Saadias's  main  work 
is  a  philosojthical  treatise  entitled  Eomnuth  irc  Ih-oth  — 
"  Faith  and  Knowledge."  In  it  ho  seeks  to  recoucile  the 
commandments  of  the  Bible  and  the  injunctions  of  tradi- 
tion with  the  dictates  of  reason.  He  places  great  emphasis 
on  the  doctrine  of  free-will  in  opposition  to  a  tendency  to- 
ward fatalism  which  had  been  encouraged  by  the  spread  of 
Islam.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  Arabic,  and  a  commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Creation,  above  mentioned,  is  said  to  be  from  his  pen.  An- 
other commentary  on  the  same  book  is  ascribed  to  his  con- 
temporary, the  celebrated  astronomer  and  writer  on  med- 
icine, Isaac  Israeli  of  Cairoan.  .Juda  b.  Coraish,  residing, 
like  Israeli,  in  the  N.  of  Africa,  is  distinguishcil  as  having 
been  the  first  to  introduce  a  comparative  study  of  the  Chal- 
divau,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  languages. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century  the  supremacy 
which  the  high  schools  of  Babylonia  were  too  feeble  to 
maintain  longer  was  assumed  by  Spain.  Moses,  a  captive 
Talmndist,  having  been  sold  as  a  slave  to  Cordova,  was 
ransomed  by  the  Jews  of  that  city,  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  their  Talmudieal  school.  Under  the  patronage  of  Chasdai 
Shaprut,  the  trusted  adviser  of  Abderrahman  III.,  letters 
flourished.  Mcnahem  b.  Saruk  was  the  first  of  the  rab- 
binist  Jews  to  attempt  the  preparation  of  a  Hebrew  lex- 
icon, and  his  work  shows  signs  of  considerable  learning 
and  freedom  from  prejudice.  His  opponent.  Dunash  b. 
Librat,  was  among  the  first  to  apply  the  metrical  forms 
current  among  the  Arabs  to  Hebrew  poetry.  Chajug,  a 
pupil  of  Meuahem,  discovered  the  system  of  trilitcral  rad- 
icals which  forms  the  basis  of  Hebrew  grammar,  while  his 
successor,  Abulwalid,  elaborated  a  complete  Hebrew  gram- 
mar and  a  lexicon,  which  is  now  (  I^^Tj)  being  ]»ublished  in 
the  original  Arabic.  The  eleventh  century  is  illustrated  by 
such  men  as  Bachia  b.  Joseph,  whose  noble  work  on  the 
Duties  of  the  Hrnrt  exalts  the  claims  of  the  spiritual,  moral 
nature  of  man  at  the  expense  of  mere  outward  formalism; 
also  by  the  poetic  vczir  of  Granada,  Samuel  ha  Nagid  (*'  the 
prince"):  and,  above  all, by  the  profound  philosopher  and 
poet,  Solomon  Gabirol.  His  system  is  based  on  the  theory 
of  emanation,  and  is  the  product  rather  of  an  ardent  im- 
ogination,  thrilling  with  enthusiasm,  than  of  exact  study. 
His  muse  is  melancholy,  and  dwells  chiefly  on  the  pain  and 
sorrow  of  existence.  Yet  his  verse  is  not  lacking  in  jiower 
and  grandeur  of  expression.  It  has  been  well  said  of  his 
compositions  that  the  si)irit  of  Faust  seems  to  pervade 
them.  (For  an  account  of  his  philosophical  work,  Funs 
V7r<T,  see  Munk's  Mi'lanfjcs  de  Philosophic,  etc.)  While 
Hai,  the  last  of  the  Gaons  whose  name  is  of  note  (d.  1038), 
assumed  an  attitude  hostile  to  all  liberal  culture,  the  Tal- 
mudists  of  Moorish  Spain  were  content  to  pursue  their 
path,  without  caring  to  molest  those  who  inclined  to  studies 
differing  from  their  own.  This  is  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
Isaac  Alfasi,  the  far-famed  head  of  the  Academy  of  Lucena, 
whose  labors  to  extract  from  the  interminable  mass  of  dis- 
cussions contained  in  the  Gemara  a  clear  statement  of  their 
final  results  have  secured  him  high  consideration  as  an  au- 
thority in  his  branch  down  to  modern  times.  In  Christian 
Spain  a  poet  arose  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 
{Jehuda  ha  Levi,  b.  in  Castile  lOSU  a.  d.),  whose  verse  in- 
deed is  tender,  sweet,  full  of  pathos,  but  whose  thoughts 
and  sympathies  are  far  narrower  than  those  of  Gabirol. 
His  philosophical  work,  the  Cusari,  is  written  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  the  king  of  the  Chazarcs  previous 
to  his  conversion  (the  king  and  his  people  adopted  Juda- 
ism in  the  eighth  century)  and  the  representatives  of  the 
three  great  religions,  Christianity,  Islam,  and  Judaism. 
The  first  two  being  compelled  to  own  that  their  religious 
records  are  based  on  the  Helirew  Bible,  the  king  confines 
his  conversation  to  the  Jew.  In  the  exposition  of  his  jihilo- 
sophical  ideas  Jehuda  ha  Levi  makes  frequent  use  of  the 
term  seqnNah,  which  may  be  rendered  '*  heritage  of  the 
Divine  Spirit."     Though  no  human  being  is  excluded  from 


the  grace  of  God,  there  are  certain  men  and  places  that 
have  been  gifted  from  the  beginning  with  the  faculty  of 
becoming  peculiar  vehicles  of  his  spirit.  Adam  trans- 
mitted this  gift  to  the  patriarchs,  thence  it  was  obtained 
by  Israel,  and  among  them  was  accorded  in  its  highest 
potency  to  the  prophets.  The  places  so  selected  are  the 
cities  and  villages  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  accordance  with 
these  convictions  the  poems  of  Ha  Levi  are  inspired  by  an 
intense  yearning  for  Jerusalem  and  the  ruins  of  its  temple, 
and  the  "songs  of  Zion"  arc  the  most  eloquent  produc- 
tions of  his  Muse.  Geiger,  in  his  lectures  on  Jewish  his- 
tory (ii.  p.  IIS),  has  pointed  out  the  connection  between 
the  sentimentalism  of  Ha  Levi  and  the  direction  given  to 
men's  minds  by  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  the  Church  in 
his  native  country.  A  contemporary  of  the  above  was 
Abraham  Aben  Esra,  born  in  Toledo  in  101(3.  In  the 
course  of  his  restless  life  his  travels  led  him  to  Egypt, 
Italy,  the  S.  and  X.  of  France,  and  to  England.  He  d.  in 
Rome  in  1167.  He  wrote  several  works  on  Hebrew  gram- 
mar, of  which  that  entitled  The  Scales  is  of  considerable 
historical  value.  His  great  renown  is  due  to  his  commen- 
taries on  the  books  of  the  Bible.  His  style  is  brilliant,  his 
observations  profound,  and  often  pointed  with  bitter,  cut- 
ting sarcasm.  In  his  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  he 
refers  to  those  passages  which  appear  to  jireeUide  the  idea 
of  Mosaic  authorship;  in  that  ou  Isaiah  he  anticipates 
modern  criticism  by  indicating  the  distinelion  between  an 
earlier  andlater  prophet  of  that  name.  He  believed  with  the 
astrologists  in  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  human  destinies, 
and  is  3U)>pused  to  have  entertained  jiantheistical  notions 
concerning  the  Deity.  But  he  loves  to  assume  the  mask 
of  simple  credulity,  and  is  fond  of  displaying  an  ostenta- 
tious deference  for  the  views  of  the  ancients,  so  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  little  difficulty  to  extract  his  true  opinions. 

The  high-water  mark  of  Jewish  literature  in  tiic  Jliddle 
Ages  was  reached  in  the  writings  of  Maimonides,  born  in 
Cordova  in  1135.  He  fled  with  his  father  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Almohades.  and  at  last  ftuind  protection  and 
security  in  Egypt  under  the  mild  sway  of  Saladin.  Among 
his  chief  works  we  mention  his  commentary  on  the  Mishna 
and  the  Mishuth  Thonih  ("  Rejtctition  of  the  Law  "j,  in 
which  it  is  his  purpose  to  present  a  complete  and  system- 
atic code  of  rabbinic  law,  and  by  this  summary  to  sup- 
plant the  Talmud  itself:  for  he  was  aware  that  that  work 
requires  a  life-study  to  master,  and  leaves  little  or  no 
room  for  the  pursuits  of  science.  The  M'lri^  Xchuchim 
{Dhalalath  ul  Hojirin  is  its  title  in  the  original  Arabic — 
"The  Guide  of  Those  that  arc  Gone  Astray  ")  embodies 
the  ]>hilosophical  system  of  its  author.  In  it  Maimon- 
ides proposes  to  harmonize  the  principles  of  religion  as 
laid  down  in  the  Bible  with  those  metajthysical  con- 
ceptions which  the  age  inaccurately  ascribed  to  Aris- 
totle. The  anthropomorphic  expressions  of  Scripture 
are  pregnant  with  a  deeper  meaning;  the  ceremonial  ob- 
servances which  it  enjoins  were  largely  instituted  as  a 
safeguard  against  he.ithcn  practices.  The  Deity  him- 
self can  be  described  by  none  but  negative  attributes. 
Revelation  is  a  union  of  the  individual  soul  with  the  Ac- 
tive Intellect.  The  reward  of  virtue  lies  in  the  high  spirit- 
ual development  which  it  leads  us  to  obtain.  The  tendency 
I  to  systematize  which  is  thus  apparent  in  the  works  of 
j  Maimonides  induced  him.  in  one  of  his  earlier  writings,  to 
I  set  up  thirteen  articles  of  faith,  a  step  which  was  equally 
I  unprecedented  and  dangerous.  The  free,  pure-minded  phi- 
1  losopher  might  have  become  the  author  of  mental  slavery 
1  for  his  people  had  not  the  spirit  of  Judaism  been  such 
from  the  beginning  as  to  resist  all  attempts  to  hamper  it 
with  dogma. 

Among  the  Jewish  authorities  of  note  at  this  period  in 
Gernuiuy    may    be    mentioned    Gershom,    surnamtd    '"the 
Light  of   the  Exile"   (end   of    the    tenth    and    beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century).     He  eradicated  the  last  vestiges 
of  polygamy  among  the  Jews,  and  declared  the  consent  of 
the  wife  a  necessary  condition  of  divorce.     In  the  second 
half  of  the  eleventh  century  lived  in  Troyes  R.  Solomon 
b.  Isaac,  commonly  known  as  Rashi,  a  man  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  every  student  of  Hebrew  literature.     His  com- 
mentaries on  the  Bible  may  still  be  read  with  interest  and 
advantage.     But  to  the  brief  explanatory  notes  with  which 
he  has  elucidated  all  the  voluminous  works  of  the  Talmud 
wo  owe  in  a  great  measure  the  possibility  of  still  compre- 
hending the   intricate   discussions   of   that  diflicuU    work. 
Samuel   b.  Meir   (Rashbam)  followed  in   tlie   footsteps   of 
Rashi,  his  grandfather  and  teacher,  and  is  distinguished 
i  for  the  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  which  mark  his 
interpretation  of  Scriptures.     His    brother,  Jacob   Thain, 
j  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  so-called  Tossafists,  a  school 
of  casuists  who  exhausted  the  power  of  dialectics  in  fine- 
I  spun    subtleties  of   little  real   value,  that  tended   only  to 
I   make  the  study  of  the  Talmud  still  more  complex  and  la- 
I  borioue.     Simon  Darshau  deserves  mention  as  the  author 
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of  an  oft-quoted  compilation,  known   as  the  Jalknt,     In 

Italy,  Shalithai  Donolo  gained  distinction  as  a  physician. 
He  was  the  autlmr  of  a  new  commentary  on  the  Hoof;  of 
Crrntt'on,  At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  U.  Nathan 
h.  Jechiel  of  Rome  pre])ared  a  lexicon  of  the  Talmud,  Tar- 
gum,  and  Midrash.  which  is  still  considered  a  valuable 
auxiliary  to  tht?  studies  it  was  designed  to  facilitate.  In 
the  S.  of  Franco,  the  Inncl  of  heresy  and  free  thought,  wu 
find  in  the  twelfth  century,  besides  a  number  of  distin- 
guished Talmudists,  such  scholars  as  Abraham  b.  Chija, 
the  mathematician,  the  Kimchis,  and  Thibbona.  Joseph 
Kinu'hi  introduced  the  current  classification  of  Hebrew 
vowels.  Of  his  sons,  David  Kimchi  bears  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  grammarian,  lexicographer,  and  commentator  on 
the  liiblc.  Juda  Thiblion  translaterl  into  Hebrew  the  philo- 
sophical works  of  Saadias.  of  Bechai,  and  of  Juda  ha  Levi, 
His  son  Samuel  is  the  translator  of  tlie  More  Xcfnirhim. 
The  devoted  industry  of  these  men  opened  the  rich  mine 
of  Arabico-Jewish  literature  to  the  countries  of  Christian 
Europe,  Conversely,  the  Latin  works  of  scholastic  authors 
wore  now  heing  rendere<i  into  Hebrew,  and  new  channels 
for  the  exchanjre  of  thought  were  thus  opened.  In  the  thir- 
teenlhcentnry  Nourished  the  poet  Charisi,  whoso  spirited  im- 
itations of  the  Arabian  Hariri  are  justly  esteemeti.  Joseph 
Ibn  Aknin.  the  favorite  pupil  of  Maiuionides,  did  not  exert 
that  wide  influence  which  one  would  suppose  his  rchations 
to  the  great  master  might  have  given  him.  At  this  time 
the  writings  of  Maimonides  became  the  apple  of  discord 
between  the  frieuds  of  liberal  culture  and  the  conservatives. 
The  opinions  of  this  philosopher  concerning  the  resurrec- 
tion, a  ud  the  doubts  he  seemed  to  cast  on  the  ''crciition  out 
of  nothing,"  proved  peculiarly  objectionable.  Alirahani  b. 
David  of  Posqniercs  and  Meir  ha  Levi  of  Toledo  had 
already  raised  their  voices  against  the  new  opinion  during 
the  lifetime  of  its  author.  After  his  death  the  struggle 
broke  out  violently.  Solomon  of  MontjieiUer,  (he  leader 
of  the  anti-philosophical  party,  wont  so  far  as  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  Dominicaurt  to  crush  his  opponents.  The 
Spaniard  Juda  -■Mfachar  took  sides  with  the  Provencal 
raljbi.  though  urged  by  David  Kimclxi  to  declare  in  favor 
of  Maimonides.  Passions  ran  high  in  either  camp.  A 
settlement  of  the  questions  under  discussion  could  not, 
however,  be  reached.  The  tendency  to  rationalism  as 
exhibited  in  the  exegesis  of  the  period,  C(m tinned  to 
grow,  until  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  a 
new  outbreak  occurred.  The  learned,  pious,  and  polished 
Adorclh,  the  stern  and  unbending  German  exile,  Jacob  b, 
Asher,  were  at  that  time  the  chief  rabbinical  authorities  of 
Spain.  The  authority  of  the  former  was  inv(dccd  by  the 
fanatics  of  Mont|)ellier  lo  anathematize  the  party  of  prog- 
ress, and,  after  tiffering  a  vain  resistance  for  some  time,  he 
was  forced  to  yield  to  their  imjiortunities.  But  t!io  right 
of  free  investigation  was  too  sacred  a  tradition  within  the 
pale  of  Judaism  to  give  way  before  the  rleerees  of  orthodoxy. 
The  Mt'h'hutiwfh  Ailotiai  (""  Battles  of  the  Lord")  by  Cer- 
aonides,  the  commentaries  of  Kaspi  and  Maestro  Viilal  on 
the  Afnrc  JVrburfn'w,  show  jilainly  that  the  spirit  of  phi- 
losopiiy  would  not  succumb  witliout  a  struggle.  Nay,  in  the 
fearless  assertion  of  conviction  these  works  transcend  even 
the  specuhiti(»ns  of  Maimonides.  Tlie  coeternity  of  matter 
with  (itnl  is  boldly  asserted,  the  testimony  of  miracles  de- 
nied, etc.  For  all  that,  the  decline  of  metaphysical  studies 
could  not  l)c  arrested.  It  was  brought  on  not  by  the  machi- 
nations of  a  Jewish  prieslhood — for  nothing  of  tho  kind 
existed — but  by  the  force  of  adversity  and  persecuti(ui. 
Philosriphy  goes  out,  mysticism  steps  into  its  place,  Nuch- 
manidrs.  the  profound  thinker,  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
commentators  of  the  Bible,  contributed  largely  to  ensure  it 
a  favorable  reception.  It  was  crystallizeil  into  a  system  by 
Mose  de  Leon  in  the  liitlor  half  of  (ho  thirteenth  century. 
His  chief  book,  the  Suhnr  ('•  Radianen "),  is  written  in 
Chaldiiif,  or  rather  Syriac,  anrl  has  remained  the  standard 
work  of  the  Mystics  down  to  tho  present  day.  He  ascribos 
its  authorship  to  Simon  b.  .Jochai,  the  hero  of  nuuiy  legends 
in  the  early  Talniudic  age.  Henee  tho  name  of  Ctibbahi, 
or  tradition,  which  is  falsely  ajiplied  to  this  and  similar 
jiroilucfions.  Though  the  forgery  is  sufficiently  palpable, 
it  escaped  detection.  F'irm  ami  contents  of  this  strange 
composition  equally  altcf^t  its  late  origin.  Tlie  doctrine 
it  iucniciites  rest**  on  tlie  theory  of  emanation.  Ood  is  tho 
A'h  «'»/',  the  Kndless.  From  him.  in  successive  gradation, 
the  higher  and  lower  worlds  \m\f  come,  until  the  world  of 
mutter  and  of  evil  appeared  ns  the  laxt  modifieation  of  his 
Spirit.  The  sefiroth  (rM'igiiially  "numliers,"  tlh-ti  spheren, 
then  the  ]iresiding  spirits  of  the  spheres)  form  the  channels 
between  theeelestial  and  the  terrestrial.  By  skilful  mnnipu- 
lation  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  especinlly  the  letters  of 
the  ineffable  name  of  (iod.  nian  is  able  to  exert  a  niau'ieal  in- 
Iluence  upon  tho  workini;s  of  the  Divine.  The  pernicious 
tendency  of  these  ideas  did  not  become  widely  manifest 
until  a  fvvr  centuries  after  the  Sohar'n  appearance. 
V..r..  II.-sil 


In  the  mean  time,  it  is  refreshing  to  observe  how  vigor- 
ously Jewish  writers  took  part  in  the  popular  literature  of 
tho  diflcrent  countries  to  which  they  belonged  wherever  tiieir 
oppressors  allowed  tbera  a  brief  repose.  We  refer  to  Ibn 
Salmi,  whose  erotic  poetry  was  the  delight  of  (ho  Arabs;  to 
Santob  de  Carrion,  the  Castilian  ;  to  Siisskind  of  Trimherg, 
tho  (Jerman  MinnesUnger:  and  to  Manoello,  or  Immanuel, 
who  was  admitted  to  (he  intimate  circle  of  Dante's  friends. 
In  the  vision  of  heaven  and  hell  contained  in  the  Dimn 
of  Manoello.  a  marked  contrast  appears  between  him  and 
his  great  contemporary.  The  Jew  hails  the  great  and  good 
men  of  the  heathen  world,  regardless  of  their  belief  or  un- 
belief, among  the  dwellers  of  paradise.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  Chasdai  Crescas  wrote  a  philosophi- 
cal treatise  entitled  Or  A'fouai  ("  Light  of  God"),  in  which 
he  seeks  to  show  that  all  human  actions  are  controlled  by 
law,  each  effect  being  conditioned  by  an  antecedent  cause. 
Ho  does  not.  however,  deny  tlic  freedom  of  the  will.  His 
pupil,  .Toseph  Albo,  is  the  author  of  Jccnrim  (•' Funda- 
mental Principles").  In  this  work  the  salvation  of  (he 
soul  is  represented  as  tho  aim  of  human  existence,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Maimonides  that  we  arc?  to  regard  a  progressive 
advance  toward  pericction  as  tho  end  of  our  being,  de- 
clared insufficient.  Ibn  Shcmt(jb'.s  views,  laid  down  in  his 
Kchod  Elohim  ("Glory  of  God"),  are  equally  worthy  of 
attention.  Among  the  polemical  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Profiat  Duran,  called  Efodi,  takes  rank  with  the 
highest.  The  attempt  of  converted  .Tews,  like  Paulus  de 
Santa  Maria,  fieronimo,  and  others,  to  destroy  (ho  faith 
of  their  brethren,  provoked  sharp  and  frequent  discussions. 
The  satirical  letter  of  Efodi,  addressed  to  a  former  friend 
and  coreligionist,  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  His  most  pointed 
and  telling  arguments  are  wrapped  in  the  forms  of  conces- 
sion. Simon  Duran  met  the  doctors  of  the  Church-on  their 
own  ground,  and  endeavored  to  prove  from  passages  of  tlie 
New  Testament  that  Christ  himself  was  unwilling  to  bo 
considered  more  than  man.  Toward  the  end  of  the  iifteenth 
century,  Abrabanel,  the  exiled  minister  of  King  Ferdiiuind 
of  Spain,  wrote  his  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,  the 
books  of  Josliua,  Judges,  and  Samuel,  which  contain  much 
valuable  information  of  interest  to  the  histc)rian. 

The  productions  of  Jewish  literature  were  at  this  time 
more  quickly  and  widely  disseminated  by  means  of  the  new 
art  of  printing.  The  Jew  .lerome  Sonciuo  is  prominent 
among  the  early  Italian  printers  for  the  excellence  (d"  his 
Hebrew  and  classical  publications.  It  is  in  Italy,  indeed, 
that  the  interest  of  Jewish  literature  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury mainly  lies.  The  Cabbala,  it  is  true,  found  devoted 
adherents  in  that  country,  but  ratlier  among  cardinals  and 
princes  than  among  Hebrew  seholars.  The  two  eounis  of 
Mirandola  arc  instances  in  point.  Il  is  well  known  that 
even  Ueuchlin,  the  defender  of  the  Talmud,  suffered  him- 
self to  be  tricked  by  cabbalistic  mummery.  Of  Klias  Levita, 
on  tho  other  hand,  we  know  that  ho  devoted  his  energies  to 
solid  stutly  and  investigation.  He  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  vowel-signs  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  were  added 
at  a  comparatively  modern  period,  nnd  that  we  arc  free  to 
disregard  them  in  the  criticism  of  the  text.  Again,  Asaria 
dei  Kossi  showed  that  the  current  chronr)Iogy  of  the  Jews, 
dating  from  the  Crenfion,  is  utterly  untrustworthy  and 
contradicts  well-established  historical  facts.  He  was  also 
tho  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  Septuagint  as  a  critical 
instrument.  In  other  European  countries  no  literary  work 
of  any  great  importance  was  going  on.  In  Prague.  David 
Gans.  him  sell'  an  jistrtmomer,  who  corresponded  with 
Ki'idor  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  Tycho  Brahe,  wrote  tho 
animls  of  Jewish  and  universal  history.  Other  books  on 
history  appeared  about  the  same  time.  In  the  midtlle  of 
the  century  the  influence  of  the  Cabbiila  anmng  the  .Tews 
was  revivofi  by  Isaac  Luria,  the  divine  liabbi  Isiiac  (Ari), 
who  closeil  his  brief  life  in  Jerusalem.  To  Palestine  wo 
arc  al.''o  indebted  for  that  renowned  code  (compiled  by  Jos. 
Kara)  known  as  tho  Shnlvhun  Arnvh,  which,  embracing  in 
its  ])rovisitm3  the  entire  life,  publie  and  private,  of  tho 
Israelites,  has  maintained  an  infallible  authority  down 
almost  to  tho  pri'sent  day. 

In  tho  seventeenth  century  free  Hctlland  aff(n-ded  an 
asylum  lo  tho. lews.  But  the  literature  td"  the  (Jeruiun  and 
Portuguese  setders  that  soon  arrived  in  great  numbers,  so 
far  as  it  is  distinctively  .Jewish,  is  not  of  any  bi^h  order 
of  merit.  The  writings  of  Manasse  b.  Israel,  his  ,L/*/ir«« 
to  thr  /'rofcrhtr.  his  F.»prrttnc<t  tiv  hnul,  his  Yindimttow 
of  the  JrwH,  are  noticeable  chiefly  for  their  praclicol  bear- 
ings. Tho  eougretriition  of  Amsterdam  was  infec(e<l  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Inquisition,  from  whieh  (hey  bad  suffered 
HO  eruelly  in  their  former  home.  They  had  iM-conie  narrow 
and  bii,'o(ed.  nn<l  the  best  men  that  arose  in  (heir  midi*l, 
Criel  da  Costa.  Benedi<'t  Spi?io/n.  wore  bitterly  nnd  per- 
sistently persecuted.  In  other  countries  (he  iutennts  of 
culturefared  no  better.  In  Poland  (he  attention  of  schol- 
ars was  absorbed  in  fruitless  discussions  on  barren  tluMtit'S. 
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and  high  intellectual  gifts  were  wasted  on  abstruse  ques- 
tions of  Talmudical  casuistry.  Germany  was  inundated 
with  Polish  rabbis,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  all  productive 
power  of  its  own.  As  a  rnra  aris  in  its  day  may  be  men- 
tioned the  commentary  of  Lipman  Heller  on  the  Mishna, 
which,  with  that  of  his  predecessor,  Obadiah  di  Bertinoro, 
is  commonly  printed  alongside  of  the  text  in  the  standard 
editions.  Italy  alone  continues  to  contrast  favorably  with 
the  general  gloom  that  had  settled  on  the  Jewish  world. 
There  we  find  the  forerunners  of  the  reform  movement  of 
our  own  time.  Leon  Modena  attacked  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem of  rabbinical  Judaism,  called  for  a  i)urification  of 
public  worship,  and  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  cere- 
mnnial  observances  which  the  Talmud  had  enjoined.  Jo- 
seph Dt'hnedigo,  a  man  of  profound  and  varied  learning, 
the  pupil  of  Galileo,  was  no  less  exalted  above  the  bigotry 
of  his  age.  The  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
marked  by  the  great  Messianic  movement,  instituted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cabbala,  with  the  impostor  S.  Zewi.  as 
its  acknowledged  leader.  The  fever  spread  from  the  East  to 
the  West,  and  left  deep  traces  in  the  writings  of  the  time. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  young  poet  Ch.  D.  Luzzato 
caught  the  prevailing  contagion,  and  ruined  a  promising 
career  by  his  devotion  to  mysticism.  Those  dreams  of  a 
great  glory  near  at  hand  not  only  tended  to  sow  discord  in 
the  congregations,  as  may  readily  be  seen  by  referring  to 
the  controversial  writings  of  Eibeschutz  and  .Tacob  Emden 
(see  the  article  Jews),  but  they  also  loosened  the  bonds  of 
social  order,  and,  especially  in  Polaml.  where  they  were 
much  encouraged,  brought  about  the  complete  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  common  people.  The  evil  wns  at  its  worst  when 
the  time  of  change  was  already  near.  Already,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  Jechiel  Heilprin  had  written  his 
S'-'(':r  ha  Doroth  {"  Order  of  Generations  "),  which  showed 
an  awakening  desire  fi»r  the  cultivation  of  historical  pur- 
suits. The  Protestant  Basnage  wrote  his  history  of  the 
Jews,  which  served  to  give  the  Christian  world  some, 
though  indeed  a  very  inaccurate,  knowledge  of  the  great 
theme  which  it  sought  to  illustrate.  Prof.  Wolf  of  Ham- 
burg undertook  to  do  for  Hebrew  bibliography  what  the 
Buxtorfs  had  done  for  Hebrew  lexicogrnjihy.  At  last,  with 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  new  era  fairly  began.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  corrupt  idiom  then  cur- 
rent among  the  Jews  had  been  attempted  before  by  Jos. 
Witzenhausen.  Mendelssohn,  however,  was  the  first  to 
render  the  Pentateuch  into  pure  German,  and  thereby,  like 
Luther  in  his  day,  created  a  powerful  desire  for  change 
among  his  brethren.  Under  the  influence  of  his  disciples, 
the  *'  Meas'fim"  (so-called  from  the  Mcate/ or  ''  Gatherer," 
a  periodical  published  under  their  auspices,  and  of  N. 
Wessely  in  particular),  Hebrew  ]toetry  revived,  and  a  due 
regard  for  grace  and  polish  of  form  was  inculcated. 

But  the  great  benefit  which  the  modern  reform  movement 
has  conferred  on  Jewish  literature  lies  in  the  application 
of  scientific  methods  to  its  study.  Germany  has  in  our 
day  broken  its  long  silence,  and  the  labors  of  its  scholars 
have  brought  order  into  the  chaotic  mingling  of  confused 
elements  which  the  literature  of  the  Jews  presented  to  the 
scholar  fifty  years  ago.  The  true  succession  of  generations 
has  now  been,  to  a  great  extent,  restored,  many  works  that 
were  considered  lost  have  been  redeemed,  and  the  past  is 
being  reconstructed  before  our  very  eyes.  Among  the 
illustrious  men  who  have  done  this  work  we  mention  Zunz, 
the  pioneer.  Jost,  Geiger.  Rappoport,  Munk,  S.  D.  Luzzato, 
Stcinschneider,  Derenburg,  Graetz.  Frankel.  As  it  was 
intended  in  the  above  summary  to  indicate  merely  the  di- 
rection of  the  great  current  of  Jewish  literature,  many 
names  of  authors  otherwise  deserving  attention  have  not 
been  noticed.  The  reader  is  referred  for  full  information 
to  the  works  quoted  in  the  article  on  Jewish  History,  and 
to  the  excellent  treatise  of  Dr.  Steiuschneidcr  first  pub- 
lished in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Al/gcm.  EitrtfkL,  and  since 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  Jewish  Litera- 
ture. Felix  Adler. 

Jewish  Sects,  Satffhicees  and  Pharisees.  —  Until 
within  a  very  recent  perio(i  the  character  of  these  sects  or 
parties,  which  divided  the  Jewish  state  in  the  last  two  cen- 
turies preceding  its  downfall,  was  strangely  misconceived,  i 
The  Pharisees  were  represented  as  having  been  hypocrites 
—  the  Saddueees.  libertines.  We  are  ehiefiy  indebted  to 
the  brilliant  researches  of  Geiger  for  a  more  truthful,  if  not 
yet  complete,  understanding  of  their  principles  and  tend- 
encies. The  Syrian  king  having  attcmjited  to  introduce 
the  worship  of  images  in  Judaea  by  force  of  arms,  the 
Jews  became  more  closely  attached  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  and  the  Scripture  in  which  it  was  laid  down,  by 
reason  of  the  long  struggle  through  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pass  for  its  preservation.  Even  before  the  Mac- 
cabean  war  a  party  had  been  formed  among  them  who.  to 
ensure  a  stricter  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  withdrew 
from  the  society  of  the  surrounding  peoples  and  their  own 


less  scrupulous  brethren.  These  were  known  as  "  Kibda- 
lim  "  (separatists),  or,  in  the  Aramaic  dialect,  Perishin, 
whence  Geiger  derives  the  name  Pharisees.  In  the  war  of 
independence  the  reigning  family  of  priests  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  nation  by  their  subserviency  to  the  in- 
vaders, and  a  new  dynasty,  that  of  the  Hasmoneans,  as- 
sumed the  tiara,  and  soon  after  the  crown.  The  power  of 
the  priesthood,  however,  had  been  sadly  shaken.  It  was 
regarded  with  fear  and  suspicion.  The  Hasmoneans,  it 
is  true,  had  headed  the  war  against  Antiochus  and  his  suc- 
cessors. But  no  sooner  were  they  seated  on  the  throne 
than  they  allied  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  the  sep- 
aratist party,  and  incurred  its  displeasure.  This  party  had 
in  the  mean  time  identified  its  interests  with  those  of  the 
people,  and  in  opposition  to  the  class-rule  of  a  favored 
hierarchy  began  to  develop  strongh-  (itmocrtitic  tendencies. 
The  whole  people  are  priests,  they  said,  and  they  attempted 
to  extend  the  character  of  sanctity  to  every  member  of  the 
community.  In  this  undertaking  they  were  much  hampered 
by  that  book  which  they  regarded  as  the  very  foundation 
of  their  faith.  The  Pentateuch  distinctly  recognizes  the 
prerogatives  of  the  priesthood.  Powerless  to  abolish  them, 
therefore,  they  copied  the  peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  priests,  and  enjoined  their  observance  on  ail.  They 
could  not  level  the  law  of  Moses ;  they  built  up  new  ordi- 
nances of  their  own  of  equal  height.  Like  the  besiegers 
in  olden  times,  they  raised  wall  against  wall.  Thus,  if  the 
priests  were  commanded  to  perform  certain  ablutions  before 
an  offering,  every  Israelite  was  now  to  do  the  same  before 
sitting  down  to  his  meals:  the  laws  of  purity,  hitherto  in- 
cumbent on  the  servants  of  the  temple  only,  were  declared 
universally  obligatory.  The  blessing  over  the  wine  sancti- 
fied it  so  as  to  replace  the  libation:  even  a  substitute  for 
the  offering  of  frankincense  was  not  wanting.  The  repasts 
which  the  Pharisees  held  in  common  are  in  like  manner 
explained  as  imitations  of  the  customs  of  the  priestly /Vo- 
tria.  Every  house  was  designed  to  be  a  temple,  every  hearth 
an  altar.  The  religious  equality  of  all  was  the  watch- 
word of  the  Pharisaic  party.  This  would  aid  in  explaining 
the  origin  of  the  elaborate  code  of  ceremonies  embodied  in 
the  Talmud.  In  the  course  of  time,  when  the  meaning 
which  had  inspired  them  at  their  inception  was  lost,  they 
became  a  heavy  burden.  We  may  observe,  in  passing,  that 
a  desire  to  do  away  with  temple  and  sacrifice  is  distinctly 
expressed  in  the  later  prophetic  writings  of  the  Bible. 
Also,  a  friendly  spirit  toward  the  Gentile  world,  and  an 
effort  to  establish  more  intimate  relations  with  them,  which 
was,  however,  speedily  checked. 

In  the  priestly  party,  in  opposition  to  which  Phariseeism 
arose,  Geiger  recognizes  the  Saddueees.  Their  name  he 
derives  from  Sadok,  a  distinguished  priest  of  the  first  tem- 
ple. Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  we  find  the  Zarlokites  in 
high  honor  later  on,  as  testified  by  Ezechiel  and  Xehemiah. 
The  Saddueees  an  aristocracy  :  the  Pharisees  the  champions 
of  popular  rights;  the  former  the  party  of  conservatism, 
the  latter  that  of  religious  reform — this  is,  in  brief,  a 
statement  of  the  opinion  which  at  the  present  day 
largely  prevails  concerning  them.  That  the  leaders  of 
the  Pharisees  were  men  of  high  aims  and  noble  jiurposes 
no  one  can  reasonably  question,  though  the  means  by 
which  they  sought  to  attain  their  ends  were  not  always 
wisely  chosen.  Concerning  the  Saddueees  and  their  true 
character,  there  will  still  be  much  discussion.  It  may 
be  urged  that  the  well-known  conservative  spirit  of  the 
sect  is  cause  sufficient  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of  their 
doctrines.  Without  denying  the  right  of  "tradition"  to 
amplify  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  code,  they  resisted 
all  far-reaching  innovation,  preferring  to  adhere  as  closely 
as  circumstances  would  permit  to  the  beaten  track.  The 
Pentateuch — and  this  is  of  great  importance — exalts  the 
descendants  of  Aaron  and  Levi  above  the  rest  of  Israel. 
A  desire  to  remain  loyal  to  its  evident  prescriptions  may 
have  been  the  sole  motive  which  impelled  them  to  lean 
toward  the  priesthood  and  watch  over  its  rights.  We 
need  not.  therefore,  charge  them  with  hierarehal  tend- 
encies. As  to  the  points  of  difference  between  Saddueees 
and  Pharisees,  the  information  we  possess  is  scanty  and  in- 
suflScient.  We  know  that  the  Sadilucees  rejected  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  in  the  body.  This  will  hardly  sur- 
prise us  when  we  recollect  that  the  books  of  Moses  contain 
no  allusion  to  any  such  doctrine.  It  was,  moreover,  a  for- 
eign importation,  having  probably  been  carried  to  Judaea 
from  Persia.  The  Saddueees  declare  that  holy  things  com- 
municate their  character  of  sanctity  by  contact :  the  Phari- 
sees assert  that  their  touch  makes  unclean — a  declaration 
which  was  designed  to  prevent  profane  handling.  If  this 
is  the  case,  say  the  Saddueees,  then  the  Bible  would  cause 
uncleanness,  while  the  Homeric  poems  would  not.  False 
witnesses  are  to  be  punished,  according  to  the  Saddueees, 
only  when  they  have  caused  the  punishment  of  the  accused; 
according  to  the  Pharisees,  as  soon  as  the  judge  has  pro- 
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nounced  sentence.  The  former  seems  more  equitable.  The 
SaJJucecs  are  of  opinion  that  the  high  priest  f-hould  kindle 
the  frunk incense  in  his  eeuser  before  entering  tht-  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies ;  the  Pharisees  command  him  to  deaist  till  lie  has  pai-sed 
the  curtain.  The  exegesis  of  Lev.  xvi.  2,  on  which  the  dis- 
cussion hinges,  is,  if  anything,  favonible  to  the  former. 
(For  an  extended  account  of  the  difffrfnces  between  the 
two  sects,  see  Geiger's  Urm-hri/t  and  Judiarkc  Ztitsckri/t 
rtif  WisseiiHchn/t  uiid  Lthen,  lS6;t.)  The  Pharisees  explain 
the  word  "sabbath"  in  Lev.  xxiii.  11  as  meaning,  in  this 
connection,  feast-day  in  general.  The  Boethuslnns,  whom 
Geigcr  considers  a  subdivision  of  the  party  of  thcSadducees, 
and  idt'ntitios  with  the  Ilerodians  of  the  New  Testament, 
retain  it  in  its  original  signification.  In  this  way,  counting 
from  "  the  day  after  the  sabbath,"  they  bring  it  alunit  that 
the  fiftieth  day.  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  shall  always  fall  on  a 
Sunday.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  elsewhere  attempted 
to  show  that  it  is  erroneous  to  attribute  such  an  opinion  to 
the  IJu'thusiaus  or  Saddueees.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
name  Boethuslans  or  Saddueees  is  frequently  used  in  the 
Talmud  where  Christians  are  really  meant.  The  Saddueees 
had  no  motive  to  prefer  the  Sunday,  but  many  against  such 
preference.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  of  great  importance 
to  the  Christians  that  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  the  Pentecost, 
the  close  of  the  resurrection-period,  should  fall  on  the  day 
of  the  resurrection.  AVe  liave  before  us  here  a  conflict  not 
between  the  Pharisees  and  Saddueees,  but  between  the 
Pharisaic  Synagogue  and  the  primitive  Church.  The  im- 
portant bearings  of  this  contro\'ersy  on  the  tlevelopment 
of  early  Christianity  cannot  here  bo  shown.  (For  a  brief 
statement  of  tbi  main  argument  in  support  of  tlie  above 
tSicory,  see  the  Proceed inys  of  the  American  Oriental  Soci- 
etif  foV  1874.) 

That  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  was  written  by  a  Sad- 
diicee,  the  second  by  a  Pharisee,  is  one  of  the  many  in- 
teresting points  which  Geigcr  has  labored  to  prove  in  his 
Urnrhri/t.  In  how  far  Jesus  himself  adopted  the  ]»rinciples 
of  the  Pharisees,  madii  use  of  their  methods,  and  even  of 
their  very  words,  may  best  be  seen  by  studying  their  writ- 
ings. The  neeesyity  of  doing  this  in  order  to  penetrate  the 
obscurity  wiiicli  covers  the  first  century  of  Christian  his- 
tory, has  been  forcibly  urged  by  Ilausrath  in  the  Proteat- 
autisrhc  KirchfHzeituny  (1803,  No.  44). 

Enneneg. — Little  is  known  of  this  mysterious  sect  save  the 
few  stray  data  which  .Tosephus  has  preserved.  They  lived 
in  communistic  societies,  led  a  quiet  and  secluded  life,  en- 
joined celibacy,  observed  moderation  in  speech  and  action, 
wore  garments  of  spotless  white.  They  shut  themselves 
off  from  the  society  of  the  world,  finding  it  impossible  to 
maintain  that  scrupulous  purity  which  they  aspired  to  in 
the  midst  of  social  influences  tltat  exposed  them  to  con- 
stant contamination.  They  have  been  considered  the  ex- 
treme right  wing  of  Phariseeism.  Popular  superstition 
clotlied  them  with  magical  powers.  It  is  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at  the  truth  concerning  them  at  the  present  day.  The 
Talmud  does  not  mention  them.  (For  an  account  of  the 
Karaitks  see  the  article  under  that  head.) 

The  Chanidim,  a  modern  sect,  arose  in  the  last  century. 
rt  has  numerous  adherents  among  the  Jews  of  Poland. 
Russia,  and  Hungary  at  the  present  day.  Tlicir  religious 
practices  are  said  to  resemble  those  of  the  Sliakers.  The 
authority  of  tlieir  rabbis  is  supreme,  the  honors  ]»aid  them 
amounting  almost  to  worship.  They  delight  in  ecstasy 
anj  vision;  and  mysticism,  as  is  everywhere  the  case,  not 
unfrequently  leads  to  immorality.  This  sect  is  an  offspring 
of  the  Cabbala — a  sail  sign  of  the  utter  denir)rulization 
which  long  oppression  has  produced  in  the  countries  where 
it  prevails.  F£mx  Ani-Kn. 

JeWH»  a  people  of  Semitic  origin,  known  also  as  He- 
brews or  Israelites.  The  torincr  iiiiine  i.s  prol)ably  de- 
rived from  their  early  seats  beyonil  the  Kujthrales,  whence 
they  migrated  to  Palestine  (the  word  Khrr,  whence  Ihrim  or 
//«7imr»,  meaning  "beyond  ");  the  latter  is  taken  from  the 
surname  of  the  third  ])atriarch,  Jacob.  With  the  waning 
fortunes  of  the  kirig'lom  of  the  ten  tribes  and  the  consum- 
mation of  its  fate  .luduh  beirame  the  centre  around  which 
the  remnants  of  the  people  crystallized.  It  was  the  found- 
ation on  which  the  polity  of  the  second  temph'  was  raised 
after  the  exiles'  return  from  iJabyhm  :  and  Irom  that  time 
to  our  own  <bxy  the  scattered  members  of  the  nation  have 
been  known  in  common  by  the  name  of  Juilah  (Jehu- 
dim,  Jndaists,  Jcvvs).  A  coiujtlelo  history  of  tho  Jews  has 
not  yet  been  written,  an<l  the  bcft  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to9Up])ly  thisdofieienoy  only  prove  by  their  failure  the 
promatureness  of  the  undertaking.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  a 
better  result  will  soon  be  achieved.  The  various  fortunes 
which  the  Jews  have  met  with  on  their  journey  of  :101)0 
years,  the  persecutions  they  havo  undergone,  the  all-absorb- 
ing ilevotiim  with  which  they  have  clung  to  the  religious  I 
iJeal  of  their  past,  and  which  could  not  but  parulyxe  their 
interest  in  the  present  -their  want  of  apitreciation,  too,  of 


I  the  importance  of  historical  research,  joined  to  the  wanton 

destruction  of  precious   relics  of  their   literature  by   the 

I  fanaticism  of  their  adversaries — have  conspired  to  make 

'  their  annals  like  the  torsos  of  some  gigantic  group,  which 

the  genius  of  a  later  age  in  vain  exhausts  itself  to  recon- 

I  struct.     It  is  with  good  reason  that  this  people  has  been 

termed  a  mystery  to  the  nations.     It  is  almost  an  enigma 

I  to  itself.    In  view  of  these  facts  we  shall  do  well  to  content 

;  ourselves  with  directing  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 

I  main  events  of  Jewish  history  only,  which  cau  be  cstab- 

I  lishcd  by  the  records. 

I  At  the  very  outset  of  our  undertaking  we  are  distressed 
I  by  the  almost  complete  want  of  contemporaneous  accounts. 
I  Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  aid  which  Egyptologists 
j  proffer,  and  concerning  whose  value  prudence  warns  us 
to  suspend  our  judgment,  we  arc  dependent  exclusively  on 
,  the  scriptural  narrative  for  the  source  of  our  information. 
I  For,  although  continued  research  in  Egyptian  tombs  anil 
Assyrian  palaces  may  reasitnably  be  exjiected  to  bring  to 
light  some  day  much  that  will  add  to  our  knowledge,  we 
need  have  no  scruple  in  at  once  rejecting  the  fables  of 
Ilecatieus  of  Abdera  and  his  like.  Oftncerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  biblical  account  itself  is  to  be  received,  the 
opinions  not  only  of  philosophers  and  historians,  but  even 
of  many  eminent  divines,  go  far  asunder.  To  us  it  seems 
that  of  all  the  views  that  have  been  advanced  on  this  sub- 
ject there  are  only  two  which  cau  claim  the  merit  of  con- 
sistency. The  one  embraces  the  inspirational  theory,  and 
looks  upon  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews  as  the  direct 
work  of  God  through  his  instruments  the  prophets.  The 
other  simply  regards  them  as  the  joint  product  of  many 
generations  of  ancient  Israel,  and,  while  asserting  for  them 
certain  distinctive  excellences  of  their  own,  throws  them 
entirely  into  the  chain  of  human  development,  and  aban- 
dons them,  no  less  than  the  hymns  of  the  Vcdas,  the  books 
of  Ilinner,  or  the  narrations  of  Herodotus,  to  the  analysis 
of  the  critic.  We  think  it  wisest  in  what  follows  to  adhere 
as  closely  as  may  be  to  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  nor 
shall  we  only  .select  from  them  what,  measured  by  a  modern 
standard,  may  sccni  more  or  less  adequate  to  the  demands 
of  reason.  The  narrowness  of  our  space  will  excuse  the 
briefness  of  the  sketch. 

The  Hebrews,  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  did  not  assert  the 
natural  claim  of  being  aboriginal.  They  were  the  bearers 
of  the  monotheistic  idea.  In  the  light  of  that  idea  their 
history  began  with  the  Creation,  their  destiny  was  (o  em- 
brace the  world.  They  were  not  to  seek  others  ;  their  duty 
was  to  remain  true  to  themselves.  In  good  time  all  nations 
would  gather  to  their  *' holy  mountain."  Their  roots 
reached  backward  into  antediluvian  soil;  they  had  no 
need  of  coveting  the  doubtful  honor  of  having  sprung  from 
the  soil  of  Canaan.  Abraham  came  from  Ur,  in  Chaldea, 
with  his  wife  and  nephew.  On  reaching  Palestine  he  trav- 
ersed the  country  in  every  direction,  and.  what  is  worthy 
of  note,  erected  altars  on  those  spots  which  in  later  times 
became  the  jirlncipal  seats  of  cults  not  always  pure  or  re- 
garded with  favor  by  the  nrophets.  (See  Hosea  on  IJelhel.l 
A  famine  drove  him  to  Eg.vi)t.  where  his  beautiful  wife, 
Sarah,  was  taken  into  the  royal  harem.  This  was  a  con- 
sequence of  Abraham's  previous  agreement  with  her  that 
she  slKiuld  pass  as  his  sister,  he  fearing  that  the  lust  of 
Pharaoh  might  otherwise  endanger  his  life,  and  trusting 
that  Divine  Providence  would  allow  no  evil  to  result.  In- 
deed, he  does  not  seem  to  have  explained  the  true  state 
<if  things  even  after  the  royal  order  hud  been  executed. 
But  his  confidence  was  justified.  Pliaraoh  was  warned  by 
the  plague  of  his  misdeeds,  and  dismissed  the  pious  ])rophet 
with  many  gifts.  Almost  the  very  same  traits  occur  in  flic 
narrative  ol^  Abraliam's  visit  to  .-Vbimelech.  king  of  Gerar. 
in  Philistia.  and  again  in  the  account  of  Isaac's  sojourn  at 
the  same  court:  he  likewise  introduccci  Uebecca  as  \n< 
sister  to  the  Philistine.  Abraham  on  liis  return  to  Pales- 
tine separated  from  his  nephew,  allowing  him  to  take  the 
richer  fields  near  Sodoni  for  liis  share.  In  a  war  under- 
taken by  the  Sodomiti'S  against  Chedorlaonier  and  his  allies. 
Lot,  was  captured,  and  b(d<lly  rescued  by  Aljrabam.  In  a 
vision,  accompanied  by  fearful  signs,  (Jod  assured  the  patri- 
arch that  his  descendants  shouhl  possess  the  land  in  which 
he  <lwelt.  and  these  visions  and  prtnnises  were  frequently 
repealed,  the  whole  country  from  (he  Nile  to  the  Euphrate- 
being  assigned  as  their  future  possession.  But  as  yet 
Abraham  is  unblessed  with  ofl"spring.  His  union  with 
Hagar  results  in  the  birth  of  I^hmael.  Before  (he  child 
has  seen  tlie  light  the  Egyptian  woman  is  driven  into  tin- 
di'sert  by  Sarah.  There  an  angel  finds  her  by  a  well,  fore 
tells  the  future  greatness  of  her  son,  and  commands  her  to 
return  to  In-r  mistress.  The  eircumstaiices  of  JIagar's  flight 
are  related  without  reference  to  the  first  account,  and  with 
some  divergence  in  tho  narrative,  in  Gen.  xxi.  To  avenge 
the  misd'-eds  of  the  Sodomites,  God  descends  tit  carlji. 
Three  men  appear  to  Abraham  to  acquuiot  him  with  ttte 
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approaching  judgment,  ami  at  the  same  time  with  the  ful- 
fihiient  of  his  own  darling  wish.  Sarah  will  bear  him  a 
child  who  shall  be  the  inheritor  of  his  fortune  and  his 
mission.  The  name  Isaac  is  variously  explained  in  Gen. 
xvii.  17,  xviii.  12,  and  xxi.  6.  After  God  has  left  Abraham, 
and  the  touching  intercession  of  the  prophet  in  behalf  of 
the  doomed  city  has  proved  vaiu,  for  there  are  not  ten 
righteous  men  in  its  midst,  the  direful  work  proceeds. 
From  the  ruins  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Lot  and  his  two 
daughters  are  saved.  To  one  interested  in  such  inquiries 
it  is"' instructive  to  compare  the  manner  in  which  an  event 
somewhat  similar  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  is  treated  by 
pagan  writers.  fSee  Ovid's  Mctamorph..  x.,  "Baucis  and 
Philemon.")  We  would  also  draw  the  attention  of  philol- 
ogists to  the  curious  coincidence  between  Gen.  xix.  4-9 
and  Judg.  xix.  22-25.  In  the  one  hundredth  year  of  the 
patriarch  Isaac  is  born.  Being  commanded  to  sacrifice  his 
son,  the  father  complies  without  a  murmur,  but  before  he 
can  consummate  the  terrible  deed  a  voice  from  Heaven 
checks  his  hand,  and  announces  to  him  the  reward  of  God 
for  the  steadfast  trust  which  he  has  exhibited.  On  the 
occasion  of  Sarah's  obath  he  purchases  a  burying-placefor 
his  family,  and  thus  secures  the  right  of  possession  to  the 
land.  The  exquisite  story  of  Isaac's  wooing  through  his 
father's  faithful  servant,  the  meeting  of  the  gray-haired 
steward  and  the  bright  young  girl  at  the  well,  his  enter- 
tainment and  departure,  is  one  of  the  choicest  bits  of 
description  which  the  history  of  the  ancients  has  preserved 
to  us.  His  favorite  son  being  wedded  to  his  kinswoman, 
and  the  danger  of  intermarriage  with  idolaters  being 
warded  off,  Abraham  "is  gathered  to  his  people,"  having 
reached  the  good  old  age  of  175  years. 

The  life  of  the  second  patriarch  is  less  eventful.  After 
his  departure  from  Gcrar,  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, Isaac  concludes  a  treaty  with  Abimelech,  on  which 
o'^casion  Beer-Sheba  receivcsits  name.  (Compare  Gen.  xxvi. 
.".I  with  xxi.  31,  IJ2,  where  the  name  seems  to  be  referred 
now  to  the  word  shaba,  to  "swear,"  now  to  »hcha,  the 
numeral  7.)  The  birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau  introduces  a 
permanent  element  of  discord  into  the  family  of  their 
parents.  Their  strife  begins  even  in  their  mother's  womb, 
and,  increased  by  differences  of  temper  ancl  occupation,  con- 
tinues a  source  of  mutual  vexation  till  late  in  life.  Jacob, 
although  a  peaceful  shepherd,  seems  to  have  given  the  first 
occasion  of  their  quarrel.  It  is  he  who,  taking  undue  ad- 
vantage of  the  exhausted  hunter,  betrays  him  into  bartering 
away  his  birthright.  It  is  he  who.  at  the  instigation  of  Re- 
becca, imposes  on  his  blind  old  father,  and  deprives  Esau 
of  the  blessing  which  was  intended  for  him.  The  fond  reliance 
with  which  the  decrepit  patriarch  leans  on  his  strong  elder 
S91,  the  tender  filial  love  which  the  rude,  generous-hearted 
Esau  returns,  the  pains  he  takes  to  procure  his  father's  favor- 
its  delicacies,  the  eagerness  with  which  he  endeavors  to  make 
good  his  faults — above  all.  the  deep  pathos  of  the  meeting 
between  parent  and  son  when  they  find  that  they  have  both 
been  overreached  by  the  "man  of  wiles" — enlists  all  our 
sympathy  in  behalf  of  Israel's  disinhcriteil  brother.  Jacoh 
flees  to  Mesopotamia,  finding  his  home  no  longer  a  safe 
place  to  dwell  in.  and  remains  for  twenty  years  in  the  em- 
ploy of  his  uncle  Laban.  He  marries  both  his  cousins, 
tliough  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  service  were  devoted 
to  Rachel  alone,  and  then  continues  for  six  years  longer  to 
undertake  the  care  of  Laban 's  herds.  The  manner  in  which 
he  gains  his  great  wealth  during  this  period  reminds  us  of 
his  earlier  dealings  in  his  father's  house  (Gen.  xxx.).  In 
the  mean  time,  his  family  having  largely  increased,  and 
!iis  relations  with  his  father-in-law  ceasing  to  be  friendly, 
be  determines  secretly  to  depart.  Being  pursued  by  Laban, 
lie  concludes  a  covenant  of  peace  with  him,  and  both  par- 
tics  combine  in  erecting  a  stone  mound  as  a  memorial  of  their 
league.  On  his  return  to  Palestine,  Jacob  wrestles  in  the 
night  with  a  divine  being  at  Penuel  (compare  Judg.  viii.  8 
and  1  Kings  xii.  25),  and  there  receives  the  surname  by 
which  his  descendants  prefer  to  be  known.  Fearing  the 
wrath  of  Esau,  he  now  prepares  to  conciliate  his  favor,  and 
with  every  token  of  submission  and  humility  approaches 
Iiim.  Esau,  true  to  his  nature,  discards  the  proffered 
gifts,  embraces  and  kisses  the  brother  who  has  so  bitterly 
wronged  him.  and  forgetting  the  past  dismisses  him  on  his 
way  with  kind  words  and  offers  of  protection.  Wq  cannot 
sufficiently  admire  the  truthfulness  with  which  Scripture 
has  drawn  the  character  of  Esau,  and  the  unsparing  justice 
with  which  it  exposes  the  vices  of  him  whn  is  cherished  as 
the  father  of  the  chosen  people.  As  Abraham  makes  the 
future  capital  of  the  prince  of  Judah  his  favorite  abode, 
and  acquires  landed  property  at  Hebron,  so  Israel  chooses 
the  future  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  raises  an  altar, 
and  buys  land  at  Shechem.  On  reaching  Bethel,  where  he 
had  previously  seen  the  vision  of  the  heavenly  ladder  on 
his  fiight  to  Haran,  the  promises  then  made  are  repeated, 
and  the  name  Israel  is  a  second  time  bestowed  on  him. 


Removing  thence,  his  beloved  wife  Rachel  presents  hira 
with  a  son,  Benjamin,  and  dies  by  the  wayside.  Jacob 
has  now  twelve  sons,  like  Ishmacl,  and  one  daughter,  Dinah. 
On  account  of  an  indignity  offered  to  her,  the  two  brothers 
Simeon  and  Levi  take  fearful  vengeance  on  the  people  of 
Shechem,  killing  all  the  males,  leading  the  women  and 
children  away  captive,  and  plundering  the  town. 

Joseph,  the  eldest  son  of  Kachel,  was  the  favorite  of  his 
father,  who  presented  him  with  a  tunic  of  many  colors. 
This  and  the  boy's  ambitious  dreams  arouse  the  envy  of 
his  brothers,  and  they  determine  to  slay  him.  Saved  from 
death  through  the  intercession  of  Reuben,  he  is  sold  as  a 
slave  to  Egypt  by  the  advice  of  Judah.  There,  entering 
the  house  of  Potiphar  (the  same  name  occurs  Gen.  xli.  45, 
where  he  is  called  a  priest  of  Heliopolis,  and  Joseph  mar- 
ries his  daughter),  and  exciting  the  passion  of  his  mistress, 
he  saves  his  virtue  at  the  expense  of  his  liberty.  After 
two  years  he  is  taken  from  prison,  and  his  skill  in  inter- 
preting the  dreams  of  Pharaoh  raises  him  to  the  dignity  of 
viceroy  of  Egypt.  His  prophecy  proves  true.  Tlie  seven 
years  of  plenty  are  devoured  by  seven  of  famine,  and  the 
wise  precautionary  measures  of  the  Hebrew  ruler  alone 
save  the  land  from  overwhelming  disaster.  Among  others 
who  come  up  at  this  time  from  the  surrounding  districts  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  rich  granaries  of  Pharaoh  are  the 
sons  of  Jacob.  They  are  confronted  with  Joseph,  who  at 
once  recognizes  his  brothers,  and  exposes  them  to  a  long 
series  of  trials  to  test  their  honesty  and  mutual  affection. 
He  dismisses  them,  with  the  money  they  have  paid  him  se- 
cretly restored  to  their  sacks,  detains  Simeon,  and  commands 
that  their  youngest  brother  be  brought  before  him  :  then 
j  on  their  return  so  contrives  that  Benjamin  appears  guilty 
of  theft,  and  claims  him  for  his  bondsman.  It  is  at  this 
juncture  that  Judah,  with  words  of  eloquent  tenderness, 
appeals  to  the  seeming  tyrant's  heart,  and  offers  himself  to 
slavery  in  his  brother's  stead.  Joseph  reveals  his  true 
character,  sends  messages  to  his  father  which  induce  him, 
though  already  far  advanced  in  years,  to  remove  his  family 
(about  seventy  souls)  to  the  district  of  Goshen,  which  the 
bounty  of  the  king  has  provided  for  him  and  his. 

In  reviewing  the  lives  of  Jacob  and  his  sons  we  cannot 
but  note  how  the  fortunes  and  rival  claims  of  their  posterity 
are,  as  it  were,  visibly  foreshadowed  in  the  acts,  and  even 
the  affections,  of  these  fathers  of  the  tribes.  While  the  birth- 
right incontestably  belongs  to  the  son  of  Leah,  the  love  of 
Israel  goes  out  to  Rachel,  and  her  eldest  born,  Joseph,  is 
called  the  "prince  of  his  brothers,"  a  character  which  he 
plainly  assumes  in  his  dreams  (Gen.  xxxvii.).  We  know 
that  later  on  the  tribes  that  sprang  from  Joseph  did.  indeed, 
assume  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  of  the  north  in  op- 
position to  Judah  ;  and  if  it  was  the  latter,  the  fourth  of 
Leah's  sons,  who  reigned  in  the  person  of  I>avid  and  his 
house,  we  find  the  prior  claims  of  Reuben,  Simeon,  and 
Levi  already  disposed  of  in  the  days  of  their  father.  The 
rights  of  these  three  were  forfeited  by  their  passions.  The 
first  was  guilty  of  incest  with  one  of  JaeoI)'s  concubines; 
the  other  two  were  bitterly  denounced  for  their  cruelty  to 
the  Shcchemitcs  (Gen.  xlix.).  The  prophetic  lips  of  the 
dying  patriarch  here  curse  the  wrath  of  Levi,  which  proved 
so  valuable  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  the  dispersion  of  that 
tribe,  which  is  elsewhere  characterized  as  a  divine  preroga- 
tive, is  here  foretold  as  the  punishment  of  their  guilt. 
V^G  may  also  call  to  mind  that  as  in  later  times  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  alone  became  permanently  attached  to  Judah, 
so  even  in  the  history  of  their  ancestors  we  find  Judah  at 
once  the  affectionate  brother  and  the  bold  protector  of 
Israel's  youngest  son  in  Joseph's  presence. 

After  Jacob  had  passed  away,  and  with  the  death  of 
Joseph  the  guardian  of  their  interests  was  removed,  tlie 
sons  of  Israel,  who  had  largely  increased  in  the  mean  time, 
became  the  slaves  of  the  Egyptians.  Four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  they  served  their  pitiless  taskmasters  (accord- 
ing to  Ex.  xii.  40:  Gen.  xv.  13  gives  the  somewhat  lower 
estimate  of  400  years,  while  from  Ex.  vi.  10  it  would  ap- 
pear that  only  three  generations,  Levi,  Kohath,  and  Am- 
ram,  the  father  of  Moses,  had  passed  between  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  Israelites  in  Goshen  and  their  final  deliver- 
ance). At  length  the  period  of  their  bondage  drew  to  a 
close.  After  Egypt  had  been  visited  with  nine  plagues 
without  the  rigor  of  the  king  and  people  being  softened — for 
God  had  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  that  his  great 
miracles  might  he  displayed  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians 
(Ex.  vii.  ?,) — the  work  of  emancipation  was  consummated. 
The  children  of  Israel  prepared  the  Passover  sacrifice,  and 
in  the  night,  while  all  the  first-born  of  the  land  perished, 
they  marched  forth  laden  with  silver  and  gold,  and  under 
Moses"  guidance  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Pharaoh  followed,  but  was  overwhelmed  with  all  his  host 
in  the  floods  that  had  opened  to  let  Israel  pass.  Instead 
of  taking  the  shortest  road  to  Palestine,  by  way  of  Phil- 
istia,  Moses  now  led  the  people  about  in  the  desert  for 
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about  forty  years.     Concerning  the  first  two  years  of  this 
period  our  accounts  are  tolerably  complete.     The  people 
were  weak  in  faitb,  and  on  every  occasion  when  their  obe- 
dience was  tried,  failed  utterly  to  meet  the  emergency.   They 
cried  for  water — Moses  miraculously  procured  it  for  them; 
they  dcinauded  bread — the  heavens  rained  it  down  upon 
them.     The  scriptural  etymology  of  the  word  Hmiiiiir   is 
peculiar.     The  description  of  its  appearance  and  tasto  re- 
mind us  of  the  virtues  of  the  white  and  pearly  haoma  of 
the  Persians.    Moses  had  ample  reason  to  say  that  the  load 
was  too  heavy  for  him  to  boar.    The  crowning  event  of  the 
E.xodus  was  "the  revelation  of  the  Law  on  Sinai.     There 
Jehovah  had  appeared  in  a  liaming  bu.^h  to  the  fugitive 
shepherd  while  tending  the  flocks  of  the  Midianite  priest, 
and  now  again,  amid  the  sublime  plicnomena  of  the  thun- 
derstorm, tlie  ■•  majesty  of  (iod  "  descended  in  live  (Ex.  Kix. 
18)  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  smoke-enveloped  cliff.    Concern- 
ing the  attending  circumstances  of  the  revelation,  the  scrip- 
tural account  seems  open  to  various  constructions.     From 
E.t.  .\xiv.  2  it  would  appear  that  Moses  alone  was  to  ap- 
proach the  Divine  Presence;  in  .\ix.  24,  .Aaron  is  command- 
ed to  accompany  his  brother:  while  in  xxiv.  13  the  person 
of  .loshua  is  substituted  for  that  of  the  high  priest.     And 
again,  while  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  20  wo  learn  "  thou  canst  not  be- 
hold my  countenance  an<l  live,"  wo  are  informed  in  xxiv. 
9,  1".  11,  "and  Moses,  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abiliu  ascended, 
and  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel,  and  beneath  his  feet;  .... 
and  they  saw  God,  and  they  ate  and  drank."  In  like  man- 
ner  E.>:".  xxiv.  3,  7,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Moses 
himself  wrote  down  tbo  words  of  revelation  in  "a  book 
of  Ihe  covenant,"  while  in  xxxi.  18  two  tables  of  stone  are 
spoken  of,  "in.scribcd  by  the  finger  of  God."     Let  us  add 
that  in  Ex.  xx.  the  fourth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue 
is  referred  for  its  origin  to  tho  repose  which  the  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth  instituted  on  the  sabhath  of  the  Creation, 
while  Deut.  v.  15  regards  it  as  a  memorial  of  Israel's  re- 
demption from  the  servitude  of  Egypt.    Tho  new  covenant 
into  which  tliey  had  entered  with  Jehovah  was  quickly 
broken  by  the  people.    In  Moses's  absence  they  worshipped 
a  golden' calf,  and  Aaron  himself  was  rebuked  by  tho  in- 
dignant prophet  for  tho  readiness  with  which  he  had  yielded 
to"the  popular  clamor.    Directions  were  now  given  for  the 
construction  of  a  tabernacle  in  which  the  priests  and  Moses 
were  henceforth  to  receive  tho  communings  of  God.     The 
details  of  tho  erection  of  tho  sacred  tent  are  twice  enumer- 
ated at  considerable  length  toward  tho  end  of  tho  second 
book  of  Moses.     There  are  certain  differences  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  material  and  the  choice  of  language  in  the 
two^accounts.    (For  a  learned  discussion  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject tho  curious  reader  is  referred  to  the  excellent  treatise 
of  Dr.  Popper,  Pufp'r'a  Siijt«hutl<-,  Leipsie,  18G2.)      The 
sacrifices  and  feasts,  tlio  various  rites  and  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  tho  new  sanctuary  and  its  priesthood,  are  re- 
hearsed in  the  book  of  Leviticus.    We  may  claim  the  read- 
er's indulgence  if  we  forbear  to  discuss  them.     With  tho 
elevation  of  Aaron's  family  to  the  ministry  of  the  taber- 
nacle tho  contentious  sjiirit  of  the  people  found  new  cause 
for  discontent.     A   eonspir.acy  was  formeil,  with  Korah,  a 
cousin  of  Moses,  at  its  head,  for  the  purjiose  of  resisting 
the  divine  command  that  had  preferred  tbo  Aaronites  to 
(he  priesthood.     Hut  their  ambitious  designs  wen;  thwarted. 
Tlio  earth  opened  and  swallowed  up  the  whole  baud  of  con- 
spirators, Korah  and  his  friends,  their  wives  and  children, 
and  all  that  belonged  to  them  (Num.  xvi.  27,  32).     AVith 
regard  to  the  distinguished  honors  which  the  descendants 
of  Korah  bore  in  the  service  of  tho  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
see  .\iim.  xxvi.  II  :  "the  sons  of  Korah  did  not  perish." 

Having  approache.ltbe  confines  of  Palestine,  Moses  sends 
out  twelve  spies  to  the  Promised  Ijand  to  report  upon  the 
eonilition  of  tho  country  and  tho  strength  of  its  rlefenccs. 
The  news  they  bring  so  alarms  the  fears  of  the  people  that 
they  desire  to  be  li-cl  back  to  Egypt,  and  are  in  consequence 
declared  unworlliy  of  the  prize 'they  had  scorned,  and  are 
doomed  to  pi^rish  in  tho  wilderness.  The  cvoiits  of  the 
succeeding  thirty-eight  years  of  their  wanderings  are 
wrappcil  in  obaeurity.  We  may  marvel  how  so  vast  a  con- 
course of  human  b.'ings— rillU.ilOII  figlitingnien  alone,  bo- 
sides  the  women  and  children— eoubl  support  life  for  so 
long  a  period  in  tlie  barren  desert  ;  wo  may  invent  plausi- 
ble Theories  concerning  the  manner  in  which  they  spent  the 
dreary  days  of  that  joyless  interval ;  but  .Scripture  gives  UH 
no  clue  to  aid  our  aspiring  fancy.  When  at  last  a  new 
generation  hail  grown  up,  the  Israelites  om>e  more  direct 
their  march  towards  the  Jordan.  With  Moses  as  Ibeir 
leader,  and  and.T  the  protection  of  their  Ood,  Ihoy  defeat 
the  armies  of  Sihon  and  Og,  subjugalo  sonm  of  the  most 
fertile  pasture-lands  E.  of  Ihir  river,  and  spread  far  and 
wide  tho  terror  of  their  name.  The  king  of  Moab  (the 
elyinology  of  the  name  is  curious:  his  own  means  "light- 
ning," thiitof  his  father,  "  bird  "),  alarmed  by  the  advance 
of  so  formidable  a  foe,  calls  in  a  sorcerer  from  the  East  to 


blight  the  fortunes  of  Israel.     (Those  who  are  fond  of 
drawing  parallels  may  compare  the  incident  of  lialaam  and 
the  ass  with  the  account  of  the  ass  who  startled  Dionysos 
when  he  fought  with  the  Titans,  of  the  ass  who  foretold  his 
imperial  honors  to  Augustus,  also  of  the  ass  in  the  story 
of  Priapus,  to  whom  St.  Jerome  has  likened  the  liaal-Pcor 
of  our  text.)     In  tho  plains  of  Moab  the  assembled  people 
receive  the  parting  monitions  of  Moses.     The  penalties  of 
disobedience  are  painted  in  colors  so  vivid  as  to  seem  the 
very  retlex   of  present  vision,  and  the  rewards  of  a  glo- 
rious future  are  promised  if  they  will  be  true  to  the  law  of 
which  they  are  the  bearers.     That  law  is  familiarly  known, 
and  the  "Book  of  hooks"  in  which  it  is  contained  is  easily 
accessible  to  all.     Its  provisions  are  mainly  laid  down  in 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Deuteronomy,  and  all  of  these  three 
must  bo  carefully  consulted  in  order  to  arrive  at  correct 
conclusions    concerning    the    intentions  of   the  lawgiver. 
This  is  not  always  so  easy  a  task  as  might  be  wished,  as 
serious    difliculties    are   apt   to  complicate   a  harmonious 
interpretation.     Lev.  xviii.  IG-Deut.  xxv.  5  may  be  men- 
tioned as  an  instance  in  point.     (Tho  dilference  in  legisla- 
tion which  is  here  cited  has  been  ingeniously  referred  by 
Dr.  Geigor  to  tho  discrepant  needs  and  interests  of  tho 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel.     The  writings  of  this  distin- 
guished  scholar  arc  stored  with  erudition   and  masterly 
research  on  this  and  kindred  subjects.     Ilis  Uracliri/t,  in 
particular,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  historian  who 
treats  of  tho  rise    and  development  of  the  monotheistic 
idea.)     In   passing,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a 
just  surprise  that  the  law    of   Moses    should    have  been 
charged  with  neglecting  the  sanctification  of  the  spirit,  and 
placing  the  religious  life  of  man  on  a  merely  legal  basis — a 
law  which  proclaimed  the  childhood  of  man  and  the  father- 
hood of  God  :  a  law  which  took  for  its  principle  tho  sanc- 
tification of  all  the  people  ;  which  devised  such  tender  meas- 
ures to  ensure  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  poor;  which 
commanded  the  creditor  to  return  the  pledge  of  the  debtor 
before  nightfall;  which  prevented  tho  seducer,  in  an  age 
when  the  marriage  tie  was  but  loosely  knit,  from  divorcing 
tho  victim  of  his  passion  !     As  Moses  was  not  to  enjoy  the 
fruition  of  his  work,  the  beginning  of  the  conquest  of  tho 
Promised  Land  set  a  period  to  his  life.     From  afar  otf  ho 
was  permitted  to  view  the  future  home  of  the  tribes.    Then 
ho  died.     The  circumstances  of  his  life,  indeed,  are  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  an  interest  even  in  the  minds  of  the  skep- 
tical.    Cradled  amid  the  waters,  a  shepherd  serving  a  for- 
eign master,  a  man  of  miracles,  whoso  staff  changes  into  a 
serpent,  divides  the  sea,  cleaves  the  rock,  and  calls  forth  the 
living  water — the  favored  of  Heaven,  from  whose  counte- 
nance beams  of  light  are  shot  forth  that  dazzle  the  beholder, 
tho  bright-eyed  prophetic  hero  who  sinks  to  rest  among  the 
mountain-peaks,  his  history  awakens  many  reminiscences 
in  the  minds  of  those  conversant  with  the  early  lore  of 
ancient  nations. 

The  work  which  Moses  had  left  unfinished  was  taken  up  by 
his  successor,  Joshua.  He  led  the  people  across  the  Jordan, 
and  erected  a  monument  of  twelve  stones  in  commemora- 
tion of  their  safe  |)assage.  (For  the  locality  which  was 
thus  distinguished  we  may  choose  between  Josh.  iv.  9,  "in 
tho  midst  of  the  Jordan,"  and  iv.  20,  "at  tlilgal.")  The 
narrative  of  tho  first  victories  of  the  new  leader  is  inter- 
spersed with  the  most  marvellous  events — the  falling  of  the 
walls  of  Jericho,  tho  phenomena  at  Ajalon,  the  all'air  of 
.•\chan.  In  some  points  we  notice  a  marked  resemblance 
between  the  ineiilents  of  Joshua's  life  and  that  of  his  |u-o- 
dccessor  and  teacher,  (t'om)iare,  r. ;/.,  Ex.  iii.  5  and  Josh. 
V.  15.)  Before  his  death,  Joshua  distributed  the  conquered 
and  unconquered  territory  among  the  trilies,  and  exhorted 
Ihe  people  to  choo.se  between  Jehovah  and  the  idols.  They 
willingly  declared  their  readiness  to  follow  Ibe  jiiinis  exam- 
)do  of  tiicir  chief.  In  Ihe  suceeediug  )ieriod.  however,  wo 
are  surprised  to  find  no  trace  of  the  fuUilmeiit  of  so  fair  a 
promise.  Disorder  and  distrust  prevail.  Jliitual  jealousies 
excite  fierce  confiicis  among  related  clans  ;  almost  the  whole 
tribe  of  lienjamin  is  extirpated  ;  Aliimeleeh  kills  sevenly 
princes  <ni  one  sloiio  ;  lust  and  Ireachery  run  riot.  Tho 
general  darkness  is  at  limes  illumined  by  Ibe  palriolism  of 
heroic  women  and  herculean  men.  but  the  light  it  spreads  is 
fitful  and  uucerlaiu.  Wlial  most  distresses  us  in  the  account 
we  have  of  this  evil  time  is  tho  e(uuluct  of  those  whom  we 
are  taught  to  revere  as  Ihe  chosen  messengers  of  Jehovah. 
Gideon  after  his  victory  proceeds  to  make  a  golden  idol, 
which  he  worships  (Judg.  viii.  27);  Jepblbah  sacrifiees  his 
own  daughter  (Judg.  xi.  ,35) ;  Samson  marries  a  healheu 
woman  (xiv.  I);  while  a  Lcvite,  contrary  to  both  the  lellor 
and  spirit  of  tho  Law,  consenis  to  become  Ihe  priest  of  nn 
iniliviilual  and  lo  superintend  Ihe  woisbip  of  iniagesl  Judg. 
xvii.  and  xviii.).  To  the  question.  What  had  become  of 
tho  remembraueo  of  Moses  and  his  law  in  the  mean  lime? 
wo  look  in  vain  for  a  satisfuelory  answer. 

The  last  of  Ibe  judges  marks  an  iniporlanl  epoch  in  Is- 
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rael's  history.  Siiinuel  was  bom  of  pious  parents,  and 
early  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  (The  etymology  of 
the  name,  given  in  1  Sam.  i..  seems  to  belong  rather  to 
Saul.)  Eli  and  his  sons  were  at  that  time  in  charge  of  the 
sanctuary  at  Shiloh.  The  weakness  of  the  one.  the  wick- 
edness of  the  others,  brought  destruction  upon  themselves, 
defeat  upon  the  people.  The  Israelitish  army  was  routed 
by  the  Philistines,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  became  the 
spoil  of  the  victors.  It  proved  a  dangerous  possession, 
and  after  having  brought  plague  and  pestilence  in  its  train 
wherever  it  was  transported  it  was  finally  returned,  along 
with  certain  strange  offerings,  to  appease  "the  God  of  Is- 
rael." Samuel  now  l)ecamo  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
people,  and  during  all  his  lifetime  is  said  to  have  overawed 
tlie  Philistines  and  secured  the  peace  of  the  land  (1  Sam. 
vii.).  The  books  of  Samuel,  however,  continue  to  recount 
renewed  conflicts  between  Israel  and  Philistia.  The  sons 
of  Samuel  were  unworthy  to  succeed  their  father,  and  the 
people  clamored  for  a  king.  The  political  tendencies  of 
monotheism  were  republican.  Samuel  resisted  their  per- 
sistent demands  to  the  utmost,  but  at  last  gave  way,  and 
nnointed  Saul  of  Benjamin.  (According  to  1  Sam.  viii., 
ix.,  X.,  it  would  ap])ear  that  the  elevation  of  Saul  was  due 
to  the  genera!  desire  of  the  people  for  a  stronger  govern- 
ment. Chapters  xi.  and  xii..  however,  speak  of  it  as  occa- 
sioned by  the  attack  of  the  Ammonites,  on  which  occasion 
Saul,  as  yet  a  simple  farmer's  lad,  is  suddenly  seized  by 
the  Divine  Spirit,  .arid  succeeds  in  effecting  the  rescue  of 
Jabesh-Gilead.)  The  connection  between  Saul  and  the 
prophets  gives  rise  to  a  popular  saying,  which  is  variously 
explained  in  1  Sam.  x.  11  and  1  Sam.  xix.  24:.  Saul's  hope 
of  founding  a  dynasty  of  kings  was  not  to  be  fulfilled.  He 
was  rejected  of  God  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1^)  because  ho  had  an- 
ticipated the  coming;  of  Samuel  in  an  hour  of  great  need, 
and  himself  brought  the  sacrifice  before  battle;  or  {1  Sam. 
XV.  26)  because  he  had  failed  wholly  to  extirpate  the  hated 
race  of  Amalek.  A  new  king  was  now  to  be  chosen.  Sam- 
uel selected  a  shepherd-boy,  David,  the  son  of  Jishai. 
The  manner  of  the  future  ruler's  introduction  to  Saul  is 
related  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  23  and  xvii.  57.  It  is  the  fame  of 
his  skill  on  the  harp  which  brings  him  to  court,  in  the 
former  narrative,  to  soothe  the  gloomy  spirit  of  the  king; 
in  the  latter,  the  attention  of  Saul  is  first  directed  to  the 
young  hero  after  he  has  slain  the  Philistine  giant  (in  2 
Sam.  xxi.  19.  Elchanan  is  mentioned  as  the  vanquisher  of 
Goliath).  The  suspicions  of  Saul  were  soon  aroused  against 
David,  but  the  prowess  of  the  latter  repeatedly  defeated 
the  schemes  that  were  laid  for  his  destruction.  Saul  was 
even  compelled  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  and 
to  witness  the  close  alliance  subsisting  between  his  son  and 
his  hated  rival.  David  was  at  last  compelled  to  flee  the 
court,  and  thenceforth  led  the  roving  life  of  a  fugitive. 
The  jealousy  of  the  king  followed  him  wherever  he  went, 
and  the  repeated  proofs  which  he  gave  of  his  respect  for 
the  person  of  *'  the  Lord's  anointed  "  served  only  to  secure 
an  occasional  interval  of  repose.  A  lasting  reconciliation 
was  not  brought  about.  The  records  of  that  dismal  age 
are  frequently  stained  with  deeds  of  bloodshed.  Eighty- 
five  of  the  priests  of  Nob  are  butchered  by  command  of  Saul, 
and  the  city  itself  utterly  destroyed.  David,  to  save  his 
life,  plays  the  fool  at  the  court  of  Achish  (1  Sam.  xxi.), 
enters  into  relations  of  close  intimacy  with  Ammonites 
and  Moabites — he  was  himself  the  descendant  of  Ruth,  a 
Moabitish  woman — and  serves  in  the  army  of  the  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  xxix.  2).  In  the  mean  time  the  incursions 
of  the  Philistine  forces  continue  to  endanger  the  political 
existence  of  Israel.  Saul  is  reduced  lo  utter  despair.  The 
weird  scene  in  the  house  of  the  Witch  of  Endor.  described 
in  ch.  xxviii.,  where  the  spirit  of  him  who  is  "shrouded 
in  a  mantle"  (comp.  xxviii.  14  with  ii.  19)  rises  out  of  the 
earth  to  announce  impending  doom  to  the  weary  king,  is  a 
fitting  prelude  to  the  tragic  close.  In  a  great  battle  the 
hosts  of  Israel  are  routed  by  the  Philistines,  Saul  falls  on 
his  sword,  and  his  sons  perish  with  hira.  David  was  now 
recognized  as  king,  at  first  by  his  own  tribe,  then,  after  Ish- 
bosheth's  death,  by  the  whole  people.  He  delivered  seven 
sons  of  Saul  into  the  hands  of  the  Gibeonites  that  they  might 
kill  them,  while  he  supported  the  son  of  his  friend  Jonathan, 
a  poor  cripple  who  was  content  to  live  on  the  king's  bounty. 
The  peace  of  his  house,  however,  was  continually  disturbed 
by  the  misconduct  of  his  own  children.  The  incestuous 
passion  of  the  one,  the  boundless  ambition  of  the  other, 
distressed  the  father's  heart.  He  wns  forced  to  flee,  an 
evile,  from  Jerusalem,  the  city  which  he  had  himself  con- 
quered and  made  the  capital  of  the  country.  And  his  vic- 
tory over  the  insurgent  chief  was  but  a  new  source  of  grief, 
involving  as  it  did  the  destruction  of  his  beautiful  if  un- 
worthy son.  His  victorious  arms  had,  iniieed.  extended 
the  boundaries  of  the  land  and  scoured  its  safety.  But 
domestic  discord  and  the  rankling  consciousness  of  his  own 
deep  guilt  clouded  the  happiness  of  David's  declining  years. 


After  a  reign  of  forty  years  he  died.  Solomon,  the  son  of 
Bathsheba,  whose  husband  had  been  treacherously  slain  by 
David,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  executed  tlio  design 
which  his  father  had  formed,  but  had  not  been  permitted 
to  accomplish.  With  the  aid  of  his  ally,  the  Phcenician 
king,  ho  reared  the  splendid  temple  on  Mount  Moriah,  and 
dedicated  it  with  imposing  ceremonies  to  the  service  of  the 
God  of  Israel  and  of  the  stranger.  Renowned  from  child- 
hood for  extraordinary  wisdom,  he  illustrated  his  reign 
with  the  magnificence  of  regal  display  rather  than  the 
glory  of  victorious  arms.  Trade  flourished,  his  ships  re- 
turned laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  distant  East,  and 
Jerusalem  was  adorned  with  palaces.  Cut  the  people  were 
burdened  with  taxes,  the  royal  harem  was  enlarged  beyond 
all  precedent,  and  the  heart  of  the  uxorious  king  was  won 
for  foreign  gods  by  the  foreign  princesses  whom  he  had  es- 
poused. Hardly  had  Solomon  breathed  his  last  when  the 
people  rose  in  open  revolt.  His  son,  Rehoboam,  unwisely 
provoked  the  resentment  which  justice  and  policy  called 
upon  him  to  allay.  Ten  tribes  under  the  leadership  of 
Jeroboam  seceded  from  his  dominion;  Joseph  and  Judah 
were  thenceforth  separated.  Jerusalem  remaiued  the  cap- 
ital of  Judah;  Shechem,  Tirzah,  Samaria  became  in  turn 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  To  prevent  a  return 
of  the  people  to  their  old  allegiance  Jeroboam  established 
new  sr-ats  of  worghip,  introduced  innovations  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  festivals,  and  created  a  new  priesthood.  His 
rulo  was  the  inauspicious  beginning  of  a  long  series  of 
disastrous  reigns.  Ilia  son  Nadab  was  slain  while  besieg- 
ing Gibthon  of  the  Philistines.  Baasha,  a  successful  con- 
spirator, ascended  the  throne,  and  ruled  twenty-four  years. 
Then  followed  his  son  Elah,  who  was  murdered  by  Zimri. 
This  seven-day  king  kindled  the  royal  palace  above  his 
head  when  ho  learned  that  tho  army  around  Gibthon  (comp. 
1  Kings  XV.  27  with  xvi.  1:3)  had  raised  their  captain, 
Omri,  to  the  throne,  and  were  already  entering  the  gates 
of  Tirzah.  An  unholy  distinction  belongs  to  tho  reign  of 
Ahab.  Omri's  son.  Having  wedded  the  Phcenician  princess 
Jezebel,  he  introduced  the  lascivious  worship  of  Baal  (the 
cult  of  the  phallus)  into  Israel.  The  bonds  of  law  were 
loosened,  tho  service  of  the  Deity  was  degraded  to  sensual 
orgies,  and  the  example  of  the  court  corrujitcd  the  manners 
of  the  people.  The  better  and  purer  spirits  reacted  against 
the  inroads  of  a  foreign  worship  which  outraged  alike  their 
feelings  of  piety  and  of  patriotism.  A  more  profound  con- 
ception of  the  Divine  Being  was  gradually  evolved,  and 
the  inward  and  outward  struggles  of  infant  prophecy  may 
still  be  traced  in  the  lives  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  as  they  are 
transcribed  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Kings.  The  victory 
of  Ahab  over  the  Syrian  Benhadad  was  sullied  by  the  un- 
timely clemency  which  he  extended  to  his  vanquished  foe. 
Soon  after,  in  a  war  undertaken  with  Jehoshaphat,  king 
of  Judah.  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  Ranioth-Gilead  from 
the  power  of  Aram,  Ahab  lost  his  life,  and,  as  Elijah  had 
prophesied,  his  blood  was  licked  by  dogs  in  the  vineyard 
of  Naboth,  the  same  whom  he  had  treacherously  murdered. 
The  house  of  Ahab  was  utterly  rooted  out  by  command  of 
Jehu,  whom  Elisha  had  anointed  king  over  Israel.  The 
70  sons  of  the  Baal  worshipper  were  slain,  and  his  wife, 
Jezebel,  audacious  to  the  last,  was  cast  from  the  window  of 
her  palace  by  her  attendants.  The  successors  of  Jehu  con- 
tinued in  tho  evil  courses  of  their  predecessors.  Jehoash 
captured  Jerusalem  and  destroyed  part  of  its  wall.  Jero- 
boam II.  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  but  the 
lustre  of  his  successors  was  hut  the  last  glow  of  an  expiring 
flame.  A  new  and  warlike  dynasty  possessed  the  throne 
of  Assyria.  Alenahem  bought  a  transient  peace  by  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  tribute  to  the  Assyrian  king  Phul. 
In  the  reign  of  Pekah,  however,  the  whole  land  of  Naph- 
tali  was  overrun  by  Tiglath-pileser,  and  its  inhabitants 
carried  away  into  captivity.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  king 
of  Israel  united  his  forces  with  those  of  his  old  enemy,  the 
king  of  Syria,  for  mutual  protection  against  the  common 
danger  that  approached  from  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The 
final  blow  could  no  longer  be  averted.  Too  late  his  succes- 
sor, Hosea.  implored  the  aid  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh, 
The  army  of  Salmanasar  attacked  Samaria.  A  fruitless 
siege  of  three  years  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  capital  and 
the  complete  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (u.  c.  721). 
The  ten  tribes  were  settled  in  distant  districts  of  the  As- 
syrian empire,  and  soon  lost  among  its  inhabitants.  The 
once  mighty  people  of  the  N.  of  Palestine  left  a  lasting 
monument  of  its  greatness  in  the  inspired  writings  of  its 
noble  prophets,  but  of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  scat- 
tered tribes  nothing  became  known,  save  to  the  idle  dream- 
ers of  a  later  age. 

For  more  than  a  century  after  her  sister  kingdom  had 
been  swept  away  Judah  continued  to  brave  the  storms  that 
threatened  her  own  existence.  In  the  reign  of  Rehoboam, 
Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  plundered  the  temple  and  palace 
of  Jerusalem.  (The   biblical  aocouut  is   corroborated   by 


the  testimony  of  the  Egyptian  monuments.)  His  succes- 
sors (fump.  I  Kings  xv.  2  and  HI)  proved  little  better 
than  the  neighboring  rulers  of  Israel.  Kven  the  more 
God-fearing  among  them  would  not  or  could  not  abolish 
the  idolatrous  custom  of  sacrificing  on  high  ]ilace8.  Jc- 
hoshaphat  and  Ahaziah  formed  au  alliance  with  the  house 
of  Ahabj  for  which  the  latter  paid  dearly  with  his  life. 
Athaliiih,  a  daughter  uf  Omri,  then  usurped  the  sovereign 
power,  ami  cummaiided  a  promiscuous  slaughter  of  the 
royal  family  to  s'ccuro  her  throne.  Joash,  a  suckling  in- 
fant, alone  I'scaped.  In  the  seventh  year  of  her  reign 
Athaliab  fell  before  a  conspiracy  of  the  priests  and  cap- 
tains, with  Jehuiada  at  its  head,  and  Joash  was  proclaimed 
king.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aniaziab,  who  de- 
feated Edom,  but  was  himself  severely  chastised  by  the 
king  of  If^rael.  .\zariah,  the  son  of  Amaziah,  was  afflicted 
with  lepros}',  and  was  forced  to  leave  the  care  of  the  state 
in  the  hands  of  his  son  Jotham.  .Totham,  in  turn,  was  fol- 
lowed by  Almz.  This  king  was  attackoil  by  the  combined 
armies  of  Israel  and  ."^yria.  To  save  !iis  power  ho  was 
compelled  to  call  in  tlie  doubtful  aid  of  the  Assyrian  Tig- 
lath-pilcser.  and  purchased  his  security  at  the  expense  of 
his  independence.  His  son,  Ilezekiah,  is  celebrated  in  his- 
tory as  a  jirince  of  distinguished  piety,  whose  virtues  ar- 
rested for  a  time  the  downward  course  of  Judah's  fortunes. 
His  court  was  adorned  by  the  presence  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  the  prophets,  and  the  king  had  the  rare  fortune 
of  listening  to  the  counsels  of  Isaiah,  and  the  rare  merit 
of  dijferriugto  his  monitions.  The  armies  of  Assyria,  which 
had  extinguished  the  national  existence  of  Israel,  passed 
harmlessly  by  Jerusalem.  The  vast  host  of  Sennacherib 
was  struck  with  a  sudden  blight;  an  angel  of  Jehovah 
passed  through  the  camp,  and  in  the  morning  185,000 
corpses  covered  the  field.  After  the  death  of  Hezekiah, 
Mauassch  and  Anion  brought  back  the  evil  practices  of 
former  clays.  Tlien  came  J  osiah,  celebrated  as  the  restorer 
of  the  hiw.  In  his  day  Hilkiah,  the  high  priest,  found  a 
scroll  in  the  temple  which  he  sent  to  the  king  (this  scroll  is 
by  many  critics  supposed  to  have  been  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy). Josiah,  terrified  by  the  announcement  of  ap- 
proaching doom  contained  in  it,  projected  a  complete  re- 
form in  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  He  ordered  the 
temple  to  be  ])urgc<l  of  its  idols,  the  Passover  to  be  cele- 
brateil,  and  concluded  anew  the  broken  covenant  with 
God.  When  Pharaoh-nccho  advanced  against  Assyria, 
Josiah,  true  to  his  allegiance,  marched  out  against  him, 
but  was  slain  at  Jlegiddo.  In  the  reign  of  his  son  Joia- 
kim,  who[u  Pharaoh  had  appointed  king  in  placo  of  Joa- 
hash,  a  change  took  place  in  the  complexion  of  the  po- 
litical world.  Great  S'inevch  fell.  Ujion  her  ruins  rose 
the  empire  of  the  ChaUheans,  and  as  Egyjjt's  strength  was 
paralyzed,  the  armies  of  Babylon  asserted  her  undis])Utcd 
sway  over  the  surrouuiling  nations  and  cities.  Before  this 
new  power  the  kingilorn  of  Judah  at  last  succumbed. 
Joiakin,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  was  hardly  fitted  to  guide  the  helm  of  state  at  so 
critical  a  jieriod.  Xebucliadnezzar  came  upon  Jerusalem. 
The  king  was  carried  captivcto  J!abylon,and  Zedokiahap- 

Sointed  in  his  stead.  Zedekiah  rel)elled.  For  two  years 
erusalem  withstood  the  siege  of  the  Babylonians.  At  last, 
driven  by  famine,  the  besieged  endeavored  to  cut  through 
the  lines  of  the  besiegers.  Zedekiah  was  overtaken,  brought 
before  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  children  slain  before  his  eyes, 
and,  blinded,  bo  was  carried  in  chains  to  the  cajiital  of  the 
connueror.  Jerusalem  was  in  ashes,  its  temple  a  smoulder- 
ing ruin,  and  "the  paths  of  Zion  were  in  mourning."  The 
proi)hecies  of  Jeremiali  had  foretold  tlie  calamity  which  ho 
was  powerless  to  avert;  his  I^ameutations  sing  the  dirge 
of  Judah's  fallen  greatness.  A  remnant  of  the  peojjlo  was 
left  in  Palestine  under  Gedaliah  as  governor.  Assassination 
put  an  end  to  his  brief  reign,  and  tlie  others,  fearing  tlie  ven- 
geance of  the  Chahheans.  fied  to  Egypt,  with  .leremiah  as 
their  unwilling  companion.  The  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, however,  had  been  led  into  exile,  to  recall  **  by  Babel's 
streams"  the  sad  memories  of  tlieir  native  land.  (It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  mother's  name  of  the  ruling 
prince  is  invariably  mentioned  in  tlie  unnulsof  (he  Judu-an 
kings,  while  it  is  omitted  in  thof-e  of  Israel.  The  high 
power  of  the  king's  mother  is  also  attested  by  the  sov- 
ereignty which  Athaliab  exercised  during  seven  years,  and 
by  2  Kings  xxiv.  12,  where  the  mother  of  .loiakin  is  men- 
tioned as  the  most  consirlrTable  personage  ctf  his  court.) 

Babylonia  proved  for  tlie  Jews  the  crucible  from  wliich 
they  came  forth  for  the  first  time  wli<dly  aglow  with  the 
spirit  c)f  monotheism.  In  the  year  .'kIH,  Cyrus,  having 
overturned  the  emjtin^  of  the  Chuldieniis.  pemiitleil  them 
to  return  to  their  country.  About  ,'>(i.m"U,  with  .le-hua,  the 
high  prii'st,  and  Zerubbabel,  of  the  seed  of  David,  at  their 
head,  availed  themselves  of  this  permission.  Sjiurrcd  on 
by  the  eloquent  monitions  of  such  prophets  as  Ilaggai  and 
Zechariah,  they  proceeded   to   re-erect  the   fallen   temple, 


though  frequently  interrupted  in  their  work  by  the  en- 
mity or  jealousy  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Prominent 
among  these  were  the  Samaritans,  with  Sanballat  their 
chief.  These  people  had  been  transplanted  by  the  As- 
syrian monarch  to  occupy  the  vacant  seats  of  the  ten 
tribes,  and  had  adopted  the  religion  of  Israel.  But  being 
still  tainted  with  idolatry,  they  were  not  admitted  to  the 
share  they  claimed  in  the  new  sanctuary  of  Jehovah.  Their 
calumnies  at  the  Persian  court  for  a  time  caused  the  com- 
j)lete  suspension  of  the  work.  In  the  year  .'il.'i  the  build- 
ing of  the  second  temple  was  finisheil.  The  religious  basis 
of  the  infant  state  was  fixed  by  the  scribe  Ezra,  "the  sec- 
ond Moses,"  who,  coming  from  the  court  of  Artaxerxes 
armed  with  great  powers,  used  them  to  secure  the  general 
observance  of  the  Law  and  to  j)urge  the  people  of  the  hea- 
then elements  which  had  crept  into  their  miilst.  His  mea- 
sures do  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  as  effective  as  they 
were  stern.  Nehemiah.  the  cupbearer  of  Artaxerxes,  fol- 
lowecl  in  his  footsteps,  forbade  the  desecration  of  the  sab- 
bath, reluiked  the  wealthy  for  their  greed  and  their  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor,  and  strengthened  the  defences  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  erection  of  a  wall.  The  succeeding  period  until  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  wrapped  in  obscurity. 
Judiea,  remaining  "tributary  to  the  Persian  ruler,  had  no 
history,  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  been  happy. 
After  the  death  <)f  the  i\Iacedoni:m  conqueror,  l*toleiny  t^agi 
captured  Jerusalem,  and  for  almost  a  century  Palestine  was 
held  in  subjection  by  the  Ptolemies,  whose  yoke  was  not,  at 
first,  a  heavy  one.  Many  of  the  Jews  had  settled  in  Al- 
exandria, where  their  industry,  enterprise,  and  wide  con- 
nections soon  raised  them  to  the  position  of  merchant 
princes.  A  rich,  manifold,  and  widely  influential  literature 
arose  in  the  midst  of  this  Egyptian  colony,  and  under  the 
fostering  care  of  scholarly  kings  a  new  philosojdiy  was 
cultivated,  destined  thereafter  in  Christian  garb  to  spread 
over  the  world.  The  Septuagint  (the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament)  was  composed,  and  a  temple,  built  after 
the  pattern  of  the  one  on  Moriah,  at  Heliopolis.  became  at 
once  a  source  of  pride  and  di>trust  to  the  ])atriots  of  .Jeru- 
salem. With  the  decline  of  Egypt's  power  ami  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  the  Seleucidiv,  a  new  danger  threatened  the 
existence  of  the  Jewish  state  and  religion.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century  B.  c.  Judaea  had  transferred  its 
allegiance  to  Syria.  In  return.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  barely 
three  decades  after  commanded  them  to  abjure  their  relig- 
ion, defiled  their  sanctuary,  and  erected  the  statue  of  the 
Olympian  Jove,  to  which  they  were  ordered  to  pay  divine 
honors.  This  outrage  provoked  a  disastrous  *'  thirty  years' 
war."  Antiochus  was  aided  by  the  party  of  the  Hellenists, 
friends  of  the  Greeks,  at  whose  head  stood  the  infamous 
priests  Jason  and  iNIenelaus.  The  cause  of  the  ]>eo])le  was 
espoused  by  the  family  of  the  Hasmoneans,  or  ^laccubees, 
80  called  from  its  most  valiant  member,  Judah  the  Ham- 
mer (Maccab).  The  Maccabenn  brothers  were  the  main 
stay  of  the  revolution.  Equally  great  in  defeat  and  suc- 
cess, they  achieved  victories  over  Syrian  armies  that  were 
superior  to  their  own  in  numbers,  equijiments,  ])restige,  in 
everything  but  devotion  to  their  cause,  while  they  never 
allowed  their  courage  to  sink  under  the  most  crushing  ad- 
versity. Their  heroic  deeds  are  related  In  the  works  of 
Josephus  and  the  books  of  the  Maccabees.  (For  an  inge- 
nious argument  to  prove  the  Saddueean  origin  uf  the  first 
book,  the  Pliarisean  of  the  second,  see  Geiger's  ('rnclin'/t, 
p.  200.)  The  Talmud,  strange  to  say,  almost  ignores  them. 
Judas  Maccabce  succeeded  in  cleansing  the  temjile.  He 
dierl  a  soldier's  death  in  a  deeisi\o  battle  fought  with  the 
Syrian  general  Bacehides.  Jonathan,  his  br^itbcr,  profiting 
by  the  disorders  that  had  broken  out  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, secured  his  recognition  as  high  priest  and  ethnareh  by 
the  possessors  of  or  pretenders  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  but 
was  finally  ensnared  by  the  wily  Tryplum.  and  treacher- 
ously f-lain.  The  command  n()w  dev<ilved  upon  Simon,  to 
whoso  }>rudent  counsels  the  father  of  the  Maccabees  had 
on  his  deathbed  referred  the  brothers  for  their  guidance. 
Ho  ended  (ho  hmg  war  successfully  in  the  year  14.1  b.  r., 
established  the  imlepcndcnee  of  .Iuda*a,  and  was  invested 
by  a  grateful  jjcnplc  with  the  chief  magistruey.  D  is  j.rob- 
a'ble  that  in  his  day  the  Siinliedrin,  the  highest  tribtinal  (if 
thostate.composedofeminentdoctorsof  the  law.  first  entered 
upon  its  duties,  though  a  more  ancient  origin  is  ascribed 
to  it  by  some.  Simon  was  assassinated  by  his  son-in-law 
Ptoleiny.  who  betrayed  at  onee  the  sacred  tru.-t  of  hospital- 
ity an<r  the  confidence  of  paternal  aflVetion.  His  son,  John 
Ilyrcanus,  succeeded  him.  This  j.rinco  subjugated  the 
Iduma-ans,  and  forced  them  to  accept  the  religion  of  Moses 
—a  fatal  step  for  his  pe<»plc  and  his  dynasty.  During  a 
reign  of  thirty  years  ( 1 .".;'.- 10.'.  1.  whieh  was  signalized  by 
many  warlike  achievements,  he  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
popular  party  of  the  Pliarisees  by  his  ill-concealed  prefer- 
ence for  their  Siidrluceiui  opponents.  His  son.  Arictobulus, 
who  followed   him.  a-Me.l   llie  kingly  purple  (o  the   high 
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priest's  robe.  The  brother  of  Aristobulus.  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus,  is  remarkable  for  the  rapid  succession  of  his  military 
exploits  and  the  general  bad  fortune  which  attended  them. 
Ou  one  occasion  he  was  ouly  saved  from  utter  destruction 
by  the  intervention  of  Cleopatra  and  the  Jewish  generals 
that  commanded  her  army.  In  his  lifetime  he  bitterly 
persecuted  the  Pharisees,  but  on  his  deathbed  he  advised 
bis  wife,  Salome  Alexandra,  to  make  her  peace  with  a  party 
whose  hostility  might  ensure  her  destruction.  The  bloody 
feud  which  began  to  rage  after  the  death  of  Jannaeus  be- 
tween his  sons,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  was  the  fatal 
beginning  of  along  struggle  that  ended  in  the  final  dis- 
memberment of  the  Jewish  state.  The  fricndi^hip  of  the 
Romans  had  proved  valuable  in  the  war  of  independence. 
The  Roman  eagle  was  now  called  in,  like  the  fox  in  the 
fable,  to  judge  between  the  hostile  brothers.  Scaurus  at 
first  decided  in  favor  of  Aristobulus,  but  (6M  B.C.)  Pompey 
reversed  his  decision.  The  temple  was  stormed,  Hyrcanus 
reinstated,  and  Aristobulus  with  his  sons  carried  captive 
to  Rome.  The  indejiendenee  of  Palestine  was  thus  for 
ever  lost.  A  native  prince  was.  indeed,  still  permitted  to 
assume  the  vain  shadow  of  authority,  but  the  policy  or 
cajirice  of  the  Romans  thenceforth  appointed  or  dismissed 
the  rulers  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  counsels  of  the  feeble 
Hyrcanus  were  directed  by  Antipatcr,  a  statesman  of  un- 
usual sagacity,  an  Iduniican  by  birth.  While  we  cannot 
but  abhor  their  treachery,  we  are  compelled  to  admire  the 
subtle  craft  by  which  this  Antipater  and  his  son  Herod 
contrived  to  secure  the  favor  of  all  the  great  captains 
who  at  that  time  successively  swayed  the  destinies  of  the 
Roman  world.  When  the  star  of  Pompey  was  about  to 
decline,  Antipater  earned  the  gratitude  of  Cicsar  by  the 
powerful  support  which  he  lent  him  in  the  conquest  of 
Egypt.  Herod,  ruling  in  Galilee,  strengthened  the  hands 
of  Cassius  by  the  prompt  despatch  of  supplies  collected 
in  his  district.  He  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  Mark 
Antony  so  completely  in  his  behalf  that  his  cause 
was  introduced  into  the  Roman  senate  by  both  Antony 
and  his  colleague  Augustus.  Through  their  efforts  the 
usurper  was  proclaimed  king.  Meantime,  Antigonus,  the 
son  of  that  Aristobulus  whom  Pompey  had  sent  to  Rome, 
obtained  the  aid  of  the  Parthians  in  an  attem])t  to  regain 
his  throne.  .lerusalem  was  taken,  Hyrcanus  sent  caj^tive 
to  Babylon,  and  Herod  f<trced  to  fleo  to  Idumaia.  With 
the  help  of  his  Roman  friends,  however,  he  succeeded  in 
turning  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  After  a  most  sanguinary 
conflict  the  capital  was  retaken  (b.  c.  ."5"),  and  Autigonus, 
at  his  instigation,  shamefully  executed.  King  Herod  ''did 
his  days  in  stone."  He  rebuilt  the  temple  on  a  scale  of 
great  magnificence,  erected  spacious  amphitheatres,  and  in- 
troduced the  games  of  the  arena.  But  this  outward  splen- 
dor eould  not  conceal  the  real  misery  of  his  disastrous  reign. 
The  tyrant's  fierce  passions  were  quickly  roused,  and  he 
possessed  the  fatal  power  of  fulfilling  his  desires.  Among 
those  whom  he  slew  may  be  named — Hyrcanus,  to  whom 
his  family  owed  its  elevation ;  the  grandcliild  of  the  former, 
his  own  beautiful  wife  Mariamne;  her  brother,  the  young 
high  priest  Aristobulus ;  two  husbands  of  his  sister  Salome  ; 
three  of  his  own  sons,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
After  his  death  the  kingdom  was  divided  among  his  sons, 
Archelaus,  Antipas,  and  Philippus.  By  the  favor  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  his  grandson.  Herod  Agrippa,  once  more 
for  a  brief  time  united  the  divided  principalities  under  ono 
sceptre.  But  in  the  days  of  Agrippa  II.,  in  whose  reign 
the  destruction  of  the  state  was  accomplished,  the  power 
of  the  last  Jewish  ilynasty  had  lost  all  substance.  The 
extortions  of  such  Roman  governors  as  Antonius  Felix 
and  Gessius  Florus  urged  the  people  to  the  very  verge  of 
despair.  A  republican  party  long  since  subsisted  among 
them,  as  appears  from  Josephus  [Antiq.,  xiv.  3),  and  the 
Zealots  under  the  leadership  of  Judah  of  Gaulouitis  were 
impatient  of  the  Roman  yoke.  Encouraged  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  army  of  Cestius  Gallus  (a.  d.  6^),  the  patriots 
at  last  dared  to  raise  their  head.  The  gauuHet  was  thrown 
down  to  Rome,  the  revolution  began,  and  Josephus,  the 
future  historian  of  the  war,  was  sent  to  organize  the  de- 
fence of  Galilee.  The  disciplined  legions,  advancing  under 
Vespasian,  the  ablest  general  of  the  age,  were  met  by  rude 
bands  of  guerillas,  and  the  arts  of  war  baffled  by  the  ob- 
stacles of  nature  and  the  frantic  courage  of  despair.  The 
strong  fortress  of  Jotapata  successfully  resisted  every  effort 
of  the  besiegers,  until,  covered  by  the  mist  of  early  morn- 
ing and  led  on  by  a  traitor,  the  Romans  succeeded  in  sur- 
prising the  guards,  and  the  place  fell  into  their  hands. 
Josephus,  who  commanded  in  person,  was  taken  prisoner; 
40,000  men  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  siege.  On  Ves- 
pasian's departure  the  completion  of  the  war  was  entrusted 
to  his  son,  Titus.  In  the  spring  of  a.  d.  70,  Titus  opened 
his  works  against  Jerusalem.  The  city  was  torn  by  dis- 
sensions. Famine  soon  made  its  appearance,  the  houses 
were  filled  with  the  dead  and  the  dying,  mothers  are  said 


to  have  devoured  their  own  children  in  the  frenzy  of  hunger. 
After  two  weeks  the  outworks  were  taken.  Upon  this  the 
attack  was  directed  against  the  strong  castle  Antunia, 
which  was  connected  by  cloisters  with  the  temple.  Not- 
withstanding the  repeated  sallies  of  the  besieged  under 
their  heroic  chief,  John  of  Giscala,  the  castle  was  captured. 
Then  began,  under  the  eye  of  the  €a;sar,  the  last  desperate 
struggle  of  the  defenders  for  the  palladium  of  the  state, 
the  sanctuary  itself.  Again  and  again  the  imperial  soldiers 
were  beaten  off  and  dashed  from  the  walls.  At  last  a  Ro- 
man soldier,  rising  on  the  shoulder  of  his  fellow,  threw  a 
firebrand  through  an  open  casement  into  the  outer  halls  of 
the  temple.  The  woodwork  caught,  the  temple  stood  in 
flames.  The  infnriated  troops  rushed  into  the  holy  places, 
murdering  an<l  pillaging,  and  the  arm  of  Titus  himself  was 
powerless  to  stay  the  carnage  or  save  the  great  edifice. 
Many  of  those  whom  the  sword  spared  were  carried  to 
distant  countries  as  slaves  or  saved  for  the  sports  of  the 
arena.  Jerusalem  was  an  utter  ruin  j  the  Jewish  state  had 
fallen  to  rise  no  more. 

With  the  loss  of  its  political  existence  the  integrity  of 
Judaism  as  a  religion  remained  unimpaired.  The  founda- 
tions for  a  new  order  of  things  had  already  been  laid. 
Prayer  took  the  place  of  sacrifice,  the  synagogues  replaced 
the  temple,  and  the  Beth-Din,  noiselessly  founded  by  Rabbi 
Jochanau  ben  Sakkai  in  Jamnia,  became  a  centre  of  au- 
thority to  reunite  the  scattered  people.  The  BetluDin 
was  presided  over  by  a  Jirt#i  (prince),  a  descendant  of  Ilillel, 
the  great  master  of  the  law,  and  two  other  officers  {ab-beth- 
din  and  chacham).  It  was  composed  in  the  first  place  of 
seventy  academic  members;  secondly,  of  such  as  had  been 
ordained  to  act  as  teachers:  and  of  their  disciples,  in  the 
third  place.  The  sittings  were  open  to  the  public.  The 
questions  discussed  in  this  and  the  similar  academies  at 
Sepphoris,  Tiberias,  and  elsewhere  affected  the  entire  re- 
ligious, political,  and  social  life  of  the  Jews.  Through  the 
agency  of  such  schools  the  work  of  extending  and  modify- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  law  and  of  ancient  tradition 
(Cabbala)  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  time  was 
successfully  carried  on.  The  political  position  of  the  Jewish 
citizens  of  the  Roman  empire  (they  had  been  admitted  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship  by  the  emperor  Claudius)  varied 
with  the  character  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  Vespasian 
seized  the  tax  which  the  Jews  had  hitherto  remitted  to  the 
temple  for  his  own  treasury,  and  thereby  set  an  example  to 
his  real  or  pretended  successors  down  almost  to  our  own 
day.  Domitian  displayed  his  animosity  chiefly  by  the  severe 
treatment  of  proselytes.  The  mild  rule  of  Nerva  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  period  of  wild  disorder  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
The  Jews  of  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus  rose  in 
open  revolt.  The  barbarous  conflicts  that  ensued  have  left 
few  traces  in  history  save  in  the  increased  legacy  of  mutual 
hate  between  the  parties  engaged  in  them,  which  they  trans- 
mitted to  succeeding  generations.  At  this  time  the  great 
Proseuche  of  Alexandria  was  destroyed.  The  last  powerful 
insurrection  of  Judcea  followed  in  the  days  of  Hadrian,  and 
was  quelled  by  Julius  Severus.  Their  Messianic  prince, 
Bar-Coehba,  led  the  insurgents  in  more  than  fifty  battles 
against  the  Romans:  half  a  million  of  Jews  are  reported 
to  have  fallen  in  them.  With  the  taking  of  Bctar  the  war 
came  to  an  end.  Bar-Cochba  himself  is  said  to  hare  been 
found  among  the  dead  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  a  serjicnt. 
Jerusalem  now  became  a  Roman  town,  under  the  name  of 
^lia  Capitolina,  in  honor  of  .^lius  Hadrianus  and  the 
Capitolinc  Jove;  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  enter  its  pre- 
cincts. They  were,  moreover,  disturlicd  in  the  practice  of 
their  religious  rites,  and  the  vital  point  of  their  faith  was 
attacked  when  the  teaching  of  the  Law  was  interdicted. 
The  stubborn  resistance  of  the  people  must  have  impeded 
the  execution  of  these  commands,  and  the  more  obnoxious 
of  them  were  soon  after  abrogated  by  Antoninus  Pius. 
The  close  of  the  second  century  is  rendered  memoralde 
by  the  compilation  of  the  Misbna  (see  TALMrni  under  the 
auspices  of  the  patriarch  R.  Jehuda,  who  is  called  Ha- 
Kadosh  ('•  the  saintly  ").  This  work  was  intended  to  present 
in  an  authentic  and  codified  form  the  decisions  of  the  Beth- 
Din,  which  had  accumulated  during  several  centuries.  Its 
bulky  commentaries,  the  Gemaras  of  Babylon  and  Pales- 
tine, explain  or  amplify  its  provisions.  The  successful 
completion  of  so  difficult  a  task'  bears  witness  to  the  high 
authority  which  the  patriarch  or  nasi  must  have  wielded 
in  the  academy,  while  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  ac- 
cept the  code  which  the  doctors  of  the  Law  recommended 
evinces  the  respect  in  which  these  chaberira  orchachamim, 
this  "brotherhood  of  the  Learned."  were  held.  At  the 
same  time,  the  deposition  of  Gamaliel  shows  us  the  firm 
determination  of  the  Beth-Din  to  resist  all  undue  exercise 
of  power  on  the  part  of  its  chief  officer.  The  members  of 
the  college  themselves  never  aspired  to  other  prerogatives 
than  those  which  superior  wisdom  and  purity  might  justly 
claim.      A  privileged  caste  could  not  arise  where  merit 
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was  the  solo  measure  of  worth.  The  Pharisaic  doctrine  I 
that  tho  priesthood  heloii;:8  to  all  the  people  was  rigorously 
maintained,  and  both  iu  the  synagogue  and  without  it  the 
democratic  principle  of  the  equality  of  all  was  religiously 
adhered  to.  This  state  of  things  was  largely  duo  to  the 
huppy  example  set  by  the  rabbins  themselves.  Of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  number  wo  know  that 
Ihey  followed  some  humble  eulliug  to  earn  their  bread, 
thinking  it  shamrful  to  coin  their  teachings  into  gold.  A 
similar  sentiment  is  echoed  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Moses 
Muimonides.  In  paying  a  passing  tribute  to  the  singular 
disinterestedness  of  the  ancient  rabbins,  we  would  briefly 
advert  to  the  legends  with  which  the  stories  of  their  lives 
are  intertwined.  These  legends  are  not,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, mere  fanciful  embellishment  or  exaggeration  of  his- 
torical fact.  In  the  accounts  of  Oni  Ila-Me':iggel,  the  man 
of  the  wheel  who  wasabic  to  produce  rain,  of  Simon  b.  Joehai, 
whose  fiery  glance  spread  desolation  in  the  fields  when  he 
left  the  cave  where  he  had  dwelt  concealed,  of  K.  Joehauan 
(the  fabled  compiler  of  the  Gemara  of  Palestine),  whose 
arm  emitted  a  wondrous  rosy  light,  we  recognize  distinct 
mythological  traits.  These  legends  arc  contained  in  (ho 
Hngada  {the  historiciil  and  poetical  part  of  the  Talmud  as 
distinguished  from  the  llalacha,  the  discussions  and  disqui- 
sitions on  points  of  religious  theory  and  practice).  A  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  the  legends  of  the  Talmud  and  its  sujtple- 
mentary  works  would,  we  doubt  not,  richly  repay  the  labors 
of  the  student  of  comparative  mythology. 

In  the  reign  of  Diocletian  the  Jews  seem  to  have  been 
exempt  from  persecution.     Their  general  condition  in  the 
Roman  empire  at  this  time  was  at  least  tolerable.     Their 
peculiar  customs,  the  dii-tary  laws  which  prevented  them 
from  joining  in  the  festivities  of  their  neighbors,  pnivuki-d 
the  ridicule  or  the  scorn  of  the  pagans.     But  their  legal 
status  was  not  thereby  affected.     All  this  changed  when 
Christianity  in  the    person  of   Constantiue   ascended    the 
throne.     The  harsh  spirit  which  he  infused  into  the  legis- 
lation of  the  empire  with    regard    to  the  theological  op- 
ponents of  the  reigning  faith  was  still  further  developed 
by  his  successor,  Constantius,  whose  measures  called  forth 
an  unsuccessful  revolt  in  Judica.     The  philosophic  Julian 
(361 )  granted  them  the  full  blessings  of  his  favor,  but  they 
failed  to  second  his  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  the  temple. 
Theodosius  I.  was  just  in  his  dealings  with  an  oppressed 
people,  in    defiance  of  the  vehement   reproaches  of  Ara- 
brosius,  the  bishop  of  Milan.     In  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
II.,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who  has  earned  an  unenviable 
fame  for  permitting  the  murder  of  the  noble  Hypatia,  ex- 
pelled the  Jews  from  that  city.     Tho  emperor  himself  de- 
prived them  of  valuable  rights,  such  as  tho  rebuilding  of 
synagogues,  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions,  and  the  like. 
The  Jewish  patriarchate,  though  its  incumbent  had    but 
lately  been  numliered  among  the   "  Illustres,"  about  this 
time  (the  beginning  of  thi;  fifth  century)  expired.     In  tho 
following  century  the  (mmIl-  of  Justinian  exelu<lcd  them  from 
all  honorable  oflices,  imposing  upon  them  the  duties  while 
depriving  them  of  the  privileges  of  the  citizen.    Meantime, 
the  centre  of  authority  in  what  concerned  the  internal  affairs 
of  tho  Jews  had  been  gradually  transferred  from  Palestine 
to   IJaljyIon,  and   the  hitler  ultimately   assumed  many  of 
the  peculiar  jirerogativcs  of  the  former.     About  the  time 
of  the  compilation  of  the  Mishna,  Abba  Areka  (Rab)  and 
Mar  Samuel  removed  from  the  land  of  Israel,  and  founded 
schools  of  learning  on  Ihe  bunks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,     The  most  important  of  the  schools  that  tlunrished 
in  those  regions  were  those  of  Nehardea,  Susa,  Puiftbeditha, 
and  Maohuza.     In  them  the  Gemara  of  Babylon  (eoraplled 
about  .'jOO)  was  elaborated.    Tho  political  representntivoof 
tho  Babylonish  Jews  was  known  under  thonamo  c^f  *•  prince 
of  the  Captivity  "  ( Resh  (Jolutba).     lie  was  a<'cusfomed  to 
live  in  great  state.     The  office  continued  to  bo  filled  until 
tho  tenth  century.     When  in  tho  third  century  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster  celebrateil  a  great  triumph  in  tlio  ncceHsion  of 
the  house  of  Sassan  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  tho  position  of 
tho  Jews  remained,  on  fho  whole,  unaltered.      Por«ecnti()n8 
were  indeed  more  fretpient   than  they   had   been,   hut  tho 
yoke  of  tho  Magi  was  light  when  compared  with  that  of  tho 
priests   in    Christian    count ri's.      Shabur   IT.    (•U.'i)   trans- 
planted a  considerable   number  of  the  Armenian  Jews   to 
Ispahan.     Jcsdigcrd  IT.  forbade  tho  observaneo  of  dm  sab- 
bath and  tho  public  reading  of  thef^hema  (tho  proejaniatirtn 
of  the  unity  of  Ood)  'l.')5-1fi0.      His  son  Finiz  slaughtered 
many  of  tho  Jewish   inhahitnnts  of  Ispahan,  and  further 
extended  tho  stringent  nma-'ures  of  his  father  (  ITI—IPS). 
About  this  tinio  a  colony  of  .lews  is  saicl  to  have  landed  on 
tho  coast  of  Malabar,  a  part  of  whom  afterwards  oottled  in 
Cochin-China.     Tho  rise  of  the  sect  of  tho  Zendlcs  involved 
tho  Persian  Jews  in  the  i;eni-ral   di«a!*ters  that  then   hofol 
tho  rr>alm.    Horinisdas  i  .V'^l ),  disi-arding  the  e.vamplo  of  (hf 
great  Chosru,  pursued  the  cruel  |)rdicy  of  Fim/, ;  and  It  was 
but  natural  that  the  Jows  should  take  sides  with  his  CDom3'| 


the  usurper  Bahram,  in  the  conflict  that  ensued  between  tho 
rival  aspirants  to  the  throne.    Under  Chosru  II.  they  joined 
tho  Persian  troops  which  invaded  Palestine,  and  avenged 
tho  injuries  of  their  brethren  by  expelling  the  Romans  from 
tho  hind.     While  the  power  of  the  Sassanida;  visibly  de- 
cliutd  in  the  country  which  we  have  heretofore  designated 
by  the  ancient  name  of  Babylon,  a  new  faith  rose  on  tho 
Arabian  peninsula  whoso  conquering  arms  were  soon  carried 
over  a  great  part  of  thecivilizcd  world.     From  a  very  early 
tirao  Jews  had  settled  in  Arabia,  and  had  assumed  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  differing  from  them 
only  in  their  religion.     The  Jewish  prince  Samoel  b.  Adija 
is  still  celebrated  as  tho  greatest  of  all  the  poets  that  flour- 
ished before  tho  coming  of  Mohammed;  while  the  Jewi.-h 
king,  Jussuf  b.  Nowas,  became  a  byword  to  the  credulous 
superstition  of  a  later  age.     Powerful  Jewish  tribes,  settled 
in  the  neighborhooil  of  Yathrib  (Medina),  prepared  the 
minds  of  the  Arabs  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  the  Prophet, 
and  to  Jewish  learning  he  owed  thebettcrpart  of  his  teach- 
ings.    (Com])are  Geiger's  prize-essay.  Whut  did  Mohammed 
Borrow  from   Jndai.sm?)      When    Mohammed   found    the 
Jews  as  stubborn  to  resist  his  own  pretensions  as  they  were 
ready  to  aid  him  in  exposing  the  shams  of  idolatry,  the 
friendly  spirit  of  his  earlier  policy  toward  them  changed 
into  bitter  animosity.     Yet  he  ever  exempted  the"scri]'- 
tural  people  '*  from  the  edicts  of  proscription  with  which 
ho  pursued  the  worshippers  of  images,  and  the  rule  of  tol- 
eration which  the  founder  introduced  became  a  law  for  his 
successors.     The  Persian  empire  succumbed  before  Omar, 
the  second  of  the  caliphs.     To  him  arc  ascribed  those  well- 
known  enactments  which    define  the  status  of  Jews  and 
Christians  in  countries  subject  to  Mohammedan  rule.   They 
may  be  compared  to  the  canonical  laws  of  the  Christian 
Church,  only  that. they  have  less  of  that  spirit  of  intoler- 
ance which  is    characteristic  of  the  latter.     They   were, 
moreover,  less    frequently  and    less    stringently   enforced. 
By  them  it  is  provided  that  Jews  and  Christians  are  not  to 
build  new  houses  of  worship,  nor  repair  such  as  arc  decayed; 
they  are  to  prevent  no  one  from  conversion  to  Islam  ;  they 
are  not  to  sell  wino  nor  wear  their  hair  long;  they  are  not 
to  be  considered  eligible  fur  office.     A  Jloslem  who  mal- 
treats an   infidel  is  to  pay  a  fine.  etc.  etc.     The   political 
head  of  the  Jews  was  treated  with  sufficient  respect  by  tho 
first  caliphs,  and  Bostanai,  the  "  prince  of  the  Captivity," 
seems  to  have  been  tho  recipient  of  the  highest  royal  favors. 
But  a  new  power,  that  of  the  C.aons,  gradually  eelipsej  tho 
importance  of  these  so-called  princes.    The  Gaons  were  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  learned  aeadcmics.  They  succeeded 
in  drawing  to  their  own  persons  the  undivided  attachment 
of  the  Jewish   community,   and  continued  during  several 
centuries  to  extend  their  influence  to  the  most  distant  con- 
gregations.  The  revival  of  letters  that  followed  in  the  train 
of  Arabian    conquest  was  felt  and   hailed  with  eager  joy 
among   the  Jews.     The  critical  attention  of  schfdars   was 
turned  to  the  text  of  the  Bible.     A  simpler  methnd  of  in- 
terpretation   obtained.     A   new   sect  Jsee    Kakaitks)  was 
formed  under  tho  leadership   of  Anan,  called    from  their 
closer  adherence  to  the  letter  of  Scripture  (Mikra)  Karaites. 
PbiIosoj)hy  found  an  elo(|Uent  ex]»onent  in  the  Gaon  Saadia 
(tenth  century)  ;  and  to  Sherira  Gaon  (d.  1000  A.  D.)  we  owe 
a  document  of  the  very  highest  historical  value.    AVlien  the 
caliphate  of  Bagdad  succumbed  before  the  advancing  i\Ion- 
gols,  tho  Jews  shared  the  general  fate  of  their  countrymen. 
But  tho  religious  tolerance  or  indifference  of  the  conquerors 
protected  them  from  sjiecial  acts  of  hostility.     In  Ihe  year 
12:'H  a  Jewish  physician,  having  gained  the  particular  favor 
of  thokhan  Argim,  was  appointed  minister  of  finance  for  Ihe 
whole  Persian  empire.   Tnofanatieism  or  jealousy  of  the  no- 
bility procured  his  assassination,  and  !iis  death  was  the  sig- 
nal of  persecution  for  his  brethren.     The  condition  of  Ihe 
Jews  in  Asia  has  remained  with  little  variation  down  to  the 
present  day  ono  of  utter  misery.     In  the  N.  of  Africa,  under 
the  rule  of  tho  Fatimites,  tin  ir  ].r)sition  was  on  the  whole 
hanlly   moro  favorable.     Turning  to  Europe,  we  find,  on 
entering  the  period  of  tho  Middle  Ages,  that  the  moro  or 
less  friendly  relations  which  until  then  subsisted  between 
tho  Jews  and   their    neighbors  were  gradually   disturbed 
hy  the  increased  bitterness  of  religious  hate.     In  France 
tho  attempted   conversion    by   Gregory  of  Tours  of  King 
Chilperie's  jeweller,  tho  Jew  Prisens,  and  his  assassination 
hy  a  renegade  of  his  own  race,  pivo  evidence  at  once  of  the 
high  consideration  which  Israelites  still  enjoyed,  and  iho 
growing  ehantre  for  the  worse  that  beiran  to  appear  in  their 
fortunes  toward  (he  end  of  the  ci\rh  e.-nfury.     In  tho  be- 
ginning  of  the   sevenlh.    l>agoberi    issued   nn   edict  coni- 
mandihg  them  to  choose  between  baptism   and  death.     In 
S[>fttn.  under  the  rule  of  Arian  kings.  Jows  nnd  Christians 
met  nmieahly  in  soeial  gatherings,  and  the  bond  of  friend- 
ship   bi'tween    them   wn*   sinngthenetl    by  frequent   inter- 
marriage.    But  when  Ueccared  ombraeed  Cntholioism   this 
peaceful  state  of  things  carao  <o  an  end.     llo  iraA  a  ooD- 
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vert,  it  is  believed,  from  motives  of  policy,  and,  relying  on 
the  aid  of  the  clergy,  desired  to  invest  the  royal  office 
with  greater  power  than  the  constitution  of  the  Visigoths 
was  calculated  to  allow.  The  same  motive  may  have  im- 
pelled him  to  curry  favor  with  the  clergy  by  persecuting 
the  Jews.  (On  this  subject  see  the  admirable  article  on  Jew- 
ish history  by  Selig  Cassel,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Allffeni. 
Enrt/kloplidt'e.)  About  612,  Sisebut  banished  the  Jews  from 
his  kingdom.  In  the  next  reign,  however,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  return.  In  633  the  Council  of  Toledo  condemned 
the  system  of  enforcing  their  conversion  which  had  been 
hitely  inaugurated  by  the  king.  But  its  decrees  were  very 
stringent  against  those  who  returned  to  Judaism  after  they 
h.id  been  nominally  received  into  the  Church.  An  extra- 
ordinary severity  toward  men  of  this  class  continued  to  be 
a  peculiar  feature  of  Spanish  legislation  in  later  times.  In 
638  the  Jews  were  again  driven  from  the  realm  by  King 
Chintila,  and  again  admitted  under  his  successor.  In  the 
I'eign  of  Reccswiuth  and  of  Erwig  new  laws  were  enacted 
to  ensure  their  humiliation.  They  were  entirely  deprived 
of  the  right  of  holding  office,  their  testimony  was  no  longer 
accepted  in  court,  while  those  who  had  made  the  outward 
profession  of  Christianity  were  placed  under  the  strict  sur- 
veillance of  the  priesthood  to  secure  their  allegiance.  The 
progressive  advance  of  intolerance  which  marks  the  seventh 
century  reached  its  climax  when  in  694  the  Jews  of  Spain 
were  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  person  and  declared  slaves. 
Such  being  the  condition  to  which  Spanish  bigotry  had 
reduced  them,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Taric  on  his  ap- 
proach was  hailed  as  a  deliverer,  and  that  the  Jews  became 
the  friends   and   allies  of  the  Arabs  in  their  conquest  of 
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tered upon  the  brightest  period  of  their  history  since  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  While  Christian  Europe  was 
sunk  in  barbarism  they  joined  the  Moors  in  keeping  alive 
the  flame  of  science,  and  became  the  mediators  between 
ancient  and  modern  culture.  Philosophy,  poetry,  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  medicine,  received  their  attention,  and 
their  skill  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy  introduced  them  to  the 
favor  of  kings.  In  the  tenth  century,  Hasdai  Ibn  Shaprut 
became  the  trusted  agent  of  Abderrahman  III.  at  Cordova. 
He  received  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  monarchs.  His 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  a  rare  accomplishment 
at  the  court  of  his  master,  proved  peculiarly  serviceable. 
It  is  reported  that  he  even  corresponded  with  the  chief  of 
the  Chazares,  an  independent  Jewish  ]irince,  whose  couutry 
could  only  be  reached  by  a  fifteen  days*  journey  from  Con- 
stantinople. Jacob  Ibn  Gau  was  the  recipient  of  high  hon- 
ors at  the  hands  of  the  cali|>li  about  985.  (See  Graetz,  Ge- 
schichte  der  Jtidrn,  v.  398.)  In  the  eleventh  century  Samuel 
(called  Ha  Nagid,  "  the  prince  *')  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  vezir.  His  calligraphical  skill  paved  the  way  to  his 
greatness.  But,  far  from  being  a  mere  writer,  he  was  fully 
conversant  with  the  literature  of  the  age,  and  himself  an 
author.  The  friend  of  the  poet  and  philosopher  Gebirol, 
he  showed  himself  the  liberal  protector  of  art  and  science. 
His  son  Joseph  succeeded  him  in  his  honors,  but  was  mur- 
dered in  a  furious  assault  of  the  mob  on  his  palace,  which 
had  been  instigated  by  his  enemies.  Contemporary  with 
S.Lmuel  ha  Nagid  at  Granada,  Ibn  Hassan  was  raised  to 
high  office  at  the  court  of  Saragossa,  and  again  in  Seville 
Ibn  Albalia  was  appointed  astrologer  to  the  king.  But  the 
same  kindly  policy  which  guided  the  Arabs  in  their  con- 
duct toward  the  Jews  was  now  adopted  by  the  rulers  of 
Christian  Spain.  In  Castile  they  were  placed  on  quite  the 
same  level  with  the  nobility  and  the  clergy.  They  were 
devoted  to  their  country,  and  prepared  to  risk  life  and 
fortune  in  its  defence.  Alfonso  VI.  employed  them  as  am- 
bassadors to  Moorish  princes,  and  they  serveil  with  equal 
distinction  in  his  army  and  at  his  court.  In  1085  he  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  Toledo,  but  soon  after  was  himself  totally 
routed  by  the  Moslems  under  the  leadership  of  the  Alrao- 
ravide  Jussuf.  The  success  of  the  latter  seemed  at  first 
likely  to  bring  ruin  on  the  Jews  of  Rloorish  Spain.  A  fab- 
ulous story  gained  credit  to  the  effect  that  their  ancestors 
had  bound  themselves  to  embrace  Islam  if  at  the  end  of  the 
year  500  of  the  Hedjrah  their  own  expected  Messiah  had  not 
yet  come.  Referring  to  this  legend,  Jussuf  called  upon 
them  to  fulfil  what  had  been  promised.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  that  this  de- 
mand was  seriously  pressed.  The  Almohades.  conquering 
Northern  Africa,  crossed  over  into  Spain.  The  power  of 
the  Almoravides  was  broken,  and  Cordova  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  victors.  The  .lews  of  Andalusia  were  forced 
to  follow  the  example  of  their  African  lircthren,  and  either 
tied  the  country  or  acknowledged  with  the  lips  the  pro- 
phetic mission  of  Mohammed  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
Koran.  Toledo,  the  new  Christian  capital  of  Castile,  now 
became  a  refuge  to  large  numbers  of  the  fugitives.  Here 
they  increased  rapidly  in  wealth  and  power,  and  monuments 
of  both  are  still  extant.    Jews  occupied  high  positions  at  the 


court  of  Alfonso  VIII.  Alfonso  X.  (1252),  it  is  said,  en- 
trusted the  work  of  preparing  the  celebrated  astronomical 
tables  which  bear  his  name  to  a  certain  Don  Zag,  a  reader 
in  the  synagogue.  Nor  is  he  the  only  Israelite  mentioned 
among  the  scientists  who  illustrated  Alfonso's  reign.  The 
harsh  restrictions  which  this  king  imposed  upon  the  inter- 
course between  Jews  and  Christians  were  not  fully  observed, 
even  by  himself.  In  Aragon  the  influence  of  the  Domini- 
can Raymond  de  Penjaforte  was  directed  to  the  conversion 
of  "the  lost  sheep."  But  the  famous  disputation  of  Bar- 
celona between  Pablo  Christiana  and  Nachmanides  (1203), 
held  in  the  presence  of  James  I.  and  his  chief  dignitaries, 
did  not  serve  to  advance  the  project.  At  the  opening  of 
the  fourteenth  century  a  great  danger  threatened  the  Jews 
of  Castile  in  the  person  of  Gonzalo  Martinez,  the  all-pow- 
erful minister  of  Alfonso  XI.  He  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  the  fall  of  two  of  their  number  who  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  monarch.  But  his  further  plans 
were  frustrated  in  time,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  own 
treachery.  The  civil  war  between  the  adherents  of  Pedro 
and  Henry  entailed  bitter  sufferings  on  many  of  the 
largest  congregations  of  the  land.  The  Jews  took  the  part 
of  Pedro,  and  were  in  the  main  sure  of  his  protection  as 
far  as  he  had  the  power  to  extend  it.  But  even  the  victor- 
ious Henry  could  not  entirely  dispense  with  their  services. 
They  were  in  great  request  as  physicians,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  continued  to  be  en- 
trusted to  their  care  down  to  the  time  of  their  final  banish- 
ment. In  the  mean  time,  the  seeds  of  hatred,  which  the 
Church  had  long  been  busily  disseminating,  took  root. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century  outbreaks  of  fanaticism,  which  had 
hitherto  occurred  only  at  far  intervals,  became  alarmingly 
frequent.  The  Jews  were  henceforth  to  be  confined  to  narrow 
Juderias,  were  to  put  off  their  costly  robes  and  wear  none 
but  garments  of  the  coarsest  kind,  on  which  a  patch  of  red 
clotii  served  as  a  badge  of  degradation  to  mark  them  as 
fit  objects  for  insult.  Thi,*^  latter  device  owed  its  origin  to 
the  inventive  genius  of  Muhauimedan  despots,  and  was 
borrowed  from  them  at  second  hand  by  the  popes.  A  mas- 
sacre of  peaceful  Jews  had  by  this  time  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  an  event  of  extraordinary  interest  or  imjiortance.  The 
great  disputation  of  Tortosa.  held  (1413-14)  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  so-called  Pope  Benedict  XIII..  failed  entirely 
to  secure  its  avowed  object — the  conversion  of  the  Jews 
en  mas^e,  and  served  only  to  embitter  the  feelings  of  mu- 
tual dislike  that  were  already  sufficiently  strong.  The  sin- 
ister influence  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  of  such 
men  as  Vincente  Ferrer  and  Alfonso  de  Spina,  was  aided 
by  renegade  Jews  like  Panlus  de  Santa  Maria  and  Geronimo 
de  Santa  Fe.  The  marriage-bells  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
rang  out  a  funeral  dirge  for  the  liberty  of  the  Jews  of  Spain- 
In  14S0  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was  established  at 
Seville.  Notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
people  in  many  districts,  its  power  increased  with  fearful 
rapidity.  Those  nominal  Christians  who  still  secretly  ad- 
hered to  Judaism  were  the  special  objects  of  its  pious  zeal^ 
and  those  who  perished  in  the  flames  on  the  Quemadero  of 
Seville  and  in  other  towns  were  soon  numbered  by  thou- 
sands. In  1483,  Torquemada  was  appointed  grand  inquis- 
itor. When  Granada  fell  into  the  hands  of  "the  Catholic 
king"  the  doom  of  the  Spanish  Jews  was  sealed.  From 
the  palace  of  the  Alhambra  the  irrevocable  decree  of  their 
exile  went  forth.  On  Aug.  2,  1492,  they  left  the  inhospit- 
able land  which  yet  they  had  so  dearly  loved,  and  while  Co- 
lumbus ^iled  westward  to  discover  a  new  home  of  freedom, 
they,  robbed  of  their  fortunes  and  cast  adrift  upon  the 
world,  knew  not  whither  to  turn  for  shelter.  For  a  time, 
indeed,  many  of  them  found  refuge  in  Portugal.  There 
the  position  of  their  brethren  had  long  been  exceptionally 
favorable.  Their  chief  rabbi  (Rabbi  Mor)  received  his  ap- 
pointment directly  from  the  king,  and  their  affairs  pros- 
pered under  the  kindly  influence  of  long-continued  royal 
favor.  But  in  the  days  of  Joao  II.  all  this  changed.  The 
brief  breathing-spell  which  the  exiles  enjoyed  in  his  domin- 
ions was  quickly  at  an  end.  He  broke  the  promises  he  had 
made  them,  and  many  of  them  were  sold  as  slaves.  His  suc- 
cessor, Manoel,  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  adopt  a  more  lib- 
eral policy,  but  the  influence  of  Spain  altered  his  purpose. 
Amid  heartrending  scenes  of  despair  Jewish  children  were 
torn  from  the  arms  of  their  parents  and  dragged  into  the 
churches;  the  aid  of  the  rack  was  called  in  to  enforce  the 
conversion  of  the  adults;  and  with  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  last  remnant  of  the  Jews,  being  at  length  per- 
mitted to  escape  their  oppressors,  had  disappeared  from  the 
soil  of  Portugal. 

The  comparative  quiet  which  the  Jews  of  France  and 
Germany  enjoyed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  rudely  broken  in  upon  by  the  Crusades.  The  spirit 
of  absolute  intolerance  which  the  Catholic  priesthood  in- 
culcated had  at  last  taken  firm  hold  of  men's  minds,  and 
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while  in  this  period  we  frequently  sec  the  princes  and  the 
higher  classes — nay,  even  the  popes  theinaelves — anxious 
to  prci'ervc  the  Jews  from  the  last  application  of  their  own 
previous  example  and  teachings,  it  is  the  frenzied  populace 
which  with  greater  consistency  now  hounds  them  with  re- 
lentless fury  in  every  city  and  village.  In  the  first  Cru- 
sade the  banks  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine  were  the  chief 
theatres  of  persecution.  The  congregation  of  Treves  con- 
sented to  omhraco  Christianity  in  the  hope  of  warding  off 
the  calamities  that  threatened  Ihem,  and  of  r«4urniug  to 
their  faith  when  the  danger  had  passed  off.  liut  instances 
of  such  complacency  were  extremely  rare.  A  tumult  oc- 
curred in  Spires  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Jews  Inst  their  lives.  In  Worms  many  of  them  perished 
bv  their  own  liand.  In  Mayenco  the  archbishop  harbored 
them  in  his  juilace,  then  opened  the  gates  and  gave  them 
over  to  slaughter  at  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The  citi- 
zens of  Cologne  facilitated  their  flight  from  that  city,  where 
the  rabble  had  already  determined  on  their  destruction, 
but  they  escaped  only  to  perish  miserably  elsewhere.  The 
arm  of  the  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  was  powerless  to  protect 
them.  In  the  second  Crusade.  Peter  Venerabilis  in  France 
wa3  instrumental  in  causing  the  plundering,  and  in  some 
cases  the  massacre,  of  the  Jews.  In  Germany,  taught  by 
recent  experience,  they  acquired  the  protection  of  strongly- 
fortified  castles  by  the  payment  of  heavy  sums.  Those  who 
were  nut  fortunate  enough  to  gain  such  places  of  security 
in  time  wero  exposed  as  before  to  the  fury  of  the  mob.  A 
certain  monk,  Rudolph,  kindleil  the  popular  fanaticism  by 
his  inflammatory  speeches.  "You  go  to  Palestine."  he 
said,  "to  s!ay  the  unbelievers;  why  not  begin  with  the  in- 
fidel Jews  in  your  own  midst?''  After  incalculable  mis- 
ciiiof  had  been  done,  Bernard  de  Clairvaux  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  silencing  the  dangerous  preacher.  The  third 
Crusade  jiroved  disastrous  to  the  Jews  of  England.  The 
coronation  of  Richard  Coeur  do  Lion  was  the  occasion  of 
a  terrible  outbreak  against  them  in  London  and  other  large 
towns.  The  fate  of  the  Jews  of  York  was  of  a  peculiarly 
tragic  character.  (The  reader  will  find  an  easily  accessible 
account  of  this  mournful  occurrence  in  Disraeli's  Curiosi- 
tica  of  Li'tpratiirc,  ii.  p.  240.)  In  Italy  and  in  the  S.  of 
France  the  Jewish  congregations  jirospcred  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  undisturbed  tranquillity.  In  the  N.  of  France 
Philip  .Augustus,  the  fellow-crusader  of  Richard,  drove 
them  from  his  dominions.  In  11 DS  he  reconsidered  his 
decree  and  sufforc  1  them  to  return.  To  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  the  leader  of  the  German  forces  in  the  tnird  Crusade, 
is  ascribed  the  institution  of  the  K'ftmmerfcnechtscho/t  of 
the  Jews  of  the  empire.  As  aervi  camerx  they  were  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  the  inviolate  character  attaching  to  imperial 
property,  but  the  protection  whieh  this  aflurded  them 
proved  sadly  inefficient  when  it  was  most  needed.  The  I 
sovereign  claimed,  on  the  other  hand, the  supreme  rightof 
disposing  of  their  persons  and  possessions.  A  threefold 
tax  of  the  most  oppressive  kind,  whieli  they  were  forced  to 
p:iy  into  his  treasury,  shows  how  the  right  was  used.  The 
(Jennan  emperors  deligliled  in  the  double  attribute  of  the 
Holy  and  the  Roman.  As  the  successors  of  the  Roman 
imperator  they  referred  their  right  of  taxation  to  the  ex- 
ample of  Vespasian,  who  appropriated  the  tax  for  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  to  his  own  tiscus.  As  the  temporal 
representatives  of  the  Christian  faith  their  good  plensure 
was  held  to  be  absolute  in  decidiug  the  fate  of  their  Jewish 
subjects.  The  Jews  having  forfeited  the  right  of  existence 
in  Christian  states  by  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus — such  was 
the  theory  propoundeil  by  the  Church — could  find  noplace 
within  the  jiale  <tf  tlie  feudal  system.  As  foreigners  they 
stood  in  direct  relationship  with  the  head  of  that  svstem 
otily,  and,  being  themselves  utterly  powerless,  his  will  v/ae 
their  law.  This  theory  crmtinuod  to  prevail  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  eentury.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  war  of  extermination  waged  agaiiisl  the  Albi- 
genses  brought  disaster  to  the  .K'wisli  congregations  of  the 
Provence.  In  lUI.')  the  fourth  Latcran  Ctmncii,  held  under 
Pope  Innocent  MI.,  besides  repealing  former  provisii)n8of 
a  hostile  character,  enar-ted  that  no  Jew  should  appear  in 
public  witliout  a  ('ouspifur)Ufl  bailgo  jiltai-hed  to  his  gar- 
ments. From  that  timi-  the  wearing  of  the  Jew's  badge 
was  generally  eiiforeetl  in  Christian  eouiitries.  Kven  Fred- 
erick II.,  the  protector  of  science,  an  empiTor  whoso  ortho- 
doxy was  more  than  doubtful,  did  not  hesitate  to  compel 
obedience  to  this  decree,  altliongh  among  the  sehohirs  who 
graced  his  court  the  names  of  Jews  are  mentionerl  with  dis- 
tinction. In  (he  reign  of  Louis  I.\.  (St.  Louis)  of  France, 
affer  a  great  tlisputation  h"ld  under  royal  auspices,  it  was 
(leeided  that  ihc  Talmud  lie  condemned  for  certain  blas- 
jiIhmuous  expressions  against  the  author  of  Christianity 
whieh  it  was  supposed  to  contain,  and  c<tpies  of  the  work 
were  pnblieiy  burnt  by  ciirtbiarls.  St.  Louis  once  more  drove 
the  .lews  of  his  realm  into  exile,  but  their  banishment 
proved,  as  horctofore,  temporary.     In  tho  days  of  tho  em- 


peror Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  the  Jews  of  Germany  found 
their  condition  become  so  intolerable  that  numbers  of  them 
determined  to  leave  the  Fatherland,  at  their  head  the  cele- 
brated rabbi,  Meir  of  Rothenburg.  Meir  was,  however, 
arrested,  and  ended  his  days  in  prison.  King  John  of 
Kngland  emj.loyed  the  .Jews  as  a  convenient  instrument  for 
replenishing  his  exhausted  treasury.  Stephen  Langton, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  insisted  on  their  wearing  the 
badge.  Umler  Henry  HI.  a  chief  rabbi,  appointed  by  the 
king,  was  allowed  to  exercise  considerable  power  over  his 
])eople,  and  a  .lewish  parliament  was  convened  at  Wor- 
cester. But  they  were  summoned  for  no  higher  purpose 
than  to  raise  funds  for  their  royal  master's  benefit. 
The  monks  of  tho  Dominican  order  were  here,  as  every- 
where, active  iu  fanning  the  flame  of  popular  prejudice. 
The  charge  of  counterfeiting  the  coinage  contributed  to 
increase  the  suspicions  of  the  king  and  the  hatred  of  the 
citizens,  and  at  last,  in  I2'J0,  Edward  I.  banished  the  Jews 
from  English  soil.  In  Germany  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  is  marked  by  a  bloody  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
One  Rindfleisch  and  his  followers  preferred  the  ridiculous 
charge  that  the  Jews  had  pierced  a  consecrated  wafer  until 
the  blood  of  Christ  flowed  forth;  100,000  of  them  are  re- 
ported to  have  perished  iu  consequence.  In  130G,  Philip 
the  Fair  deerced  the  exile  of  the  Jews  of  France.  In  1320, 
having  previously  returned  to  their  homes,  they  sufiVred 
from  the  fury  of  the  Pastoureux.  In  Italy  alone  they  still 
enjoyed  repose.  King  Robert  of  Naples  extended  his  favor 
to  them  for  their  devotion  to  science,  and  the  great  Dante 
received  the  poet  Imnianucl  into  the  circle  of  his  friends. 
About  this  time  the  belief  had  become  general  that  the  Jews 
not  only  delighted  in  profaning  the  sacraments  of  the  Church, 
but  were  commanded  by  their  religion  to  drink  the  blood 
of  Christian  children,  in  order  properly  to  celebrate  the 
festival  of  the  Passover.  The  ignorant  clergy  were  not 
aware  that  the  same  charge  of  bloodshed  in  connection 
with  thoobservanco  of  their  religious  rites  had  been  brought 
against  the  early  Christians — nay,  that  they  were  only  re- 
peating, almost  verbatim,  the  legends  which  had  been  in- 
vented to  bring  their  own  faith  into  disrepute.  Yet  we 
find  this  preposterous  accusation  again  and  again  repeated 
during  more  than  five  centuries,  and  it  never  failed  to 
bring  the  most  terrible  misfortunes  in  its  train.  In  l.'i36, 
5000  peasants,  under  the  leadershij)  of  Armlcler,  began 
the  sacred  work  of  destroying  "the  ehildreu  of  Satan" 
(the  Jews)  in  Alsace  and  along  the  Rhine.  In  1337  the 
town  of  Deckeudorf  in  Bavaria  witnessed  the  massacre  of 
its  Jewish  inhabitants,  and  a  church  built  in  honor  of  tho 
event  may  still  be  seen  at  the  present  day.  In  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Black  D'-atb  traversed  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe;  23,000,000  of  its  inhabitants,  it  is  esti- 
mated by  Ilecker.  were  carried  off  by  the  plague.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  sufferings  whieh  they  shared  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, a  new  and  mf>ro  fearful  visitation  awaited  the  Jews. 
Thev  were  made  responsible  for  the  ravages  of  the  scourge. 
From  Toledo,  it  was  said,  a  horrid  concoction  had  been 
distril)uted  among  them,  with  whieh  they  were  ordered  to 
poison  the  wells  in  every  county  of  their  abode.  At  Chil- 
lon,  on  Lake  Geneva,  tJie  outrageous  persecutions  cmise- 
quent  on  this  charge  commenced,  and  soon  spread  to  Berne, 
Bale.  Freil>urg,  Worms,  and  Strasburg.  The  bravery  of  the 
citizens  in  the  town  last  nientionetl,  who  resisted  the  frantic 
mob,  only  served  to  secure  their  own  destruction.  It  was 
of  no  avail  that  tho  pope  himself  refuted  the  cruel  and 
baseless  accusation.  Tho  fire  and  tho  executioner's  axo 
could  no  longer  be  cheeked.  It  would  till  pages  to  give  an 
account  i)\'  al!  they  endured.  In  l.'UU)  the. lews  who  had  been 
expelled  from  Franco  received  (dVieial  permission  to  return. 
But  as  ihoy  were  compelled  to  resort  to  usury  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  avarice  of  their  rulers,  the  populace  rose  against 
thetn  in  13S0.  Their  bouses  were  jilundered,  and  many  of 
them  killed.  On  Easter  Sunday,  l.'i.sU,  iu  the  reign  of  tho 
emperor  Wenzel.  the  .lews  of  Prague  and  the  neighltoring 
places  wore  butchered  by  thousands.  Two  children  had 
been  jdaying  in  the  Ghetto,  throwing  sand  at  each  other. 
A  few  grains  happening  to  strike  a  jiriest  who  was  passing 
by  a  tumult  ensued  with  the  usual  result.  In  L'llM  a  gen- 
orul  decree  <»f  banishment  was  otiee  more  issued  by  Charles 
VI.  against  tho  French  Jews.  But  the  lime  had  n<.w  passed 
by  when  they  could  luqie  for  a  speedy  recall,  and  they  wero 
no  more  permitted  to  return. 

Whenever  Catholicism  was  forced  to  contend  against  tho 
rise  of  a  greiit  heresy  in  its  own  midst,  the  .lews  were  mndo 
to  HufVer  froin  the  religions  fervorwhieh  the  struggle  evoked. 
This  was  shown  in  the  time  nf  the  crusade  against  the  Al- 
bigenses.  We  find  it  agnin  illustrated  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fift.'enth  century,  when  the  Chureli  inu^rered  her  forces 
to  meet  the  arms  aiid  iirguments  of  tin-  followers  of  Huns. 
In  1120  the  Jews  of  Vienna  were  imprisonicl ;  in  Ibe  next 
year  numbers  of  them  were  consigned  to  the  flames.  Tho 
I  wild  oloquonoe  of  the  Domiuioaos  did  not  fail  to  embrace 
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the  infidel  Jews  in  its  denunciations  of  heretics.  The 
Franciscan  monk  Capistrauo,  tuo,  was  no  less  active  in 
using  hid  immense  iuduence  for  their  destruction.  In  1454 
the  bishop  of  Wurzburg  expelled  them  from  his  diocese. 
In  Breslau  they  were  burnt  at  the  stake.  In  Poland,  Casi- 
mir  IV.  was  induced  to  revoke  the  humane  enactments 
which  he  had  but  lately  passed  in  their  favor.  Cajiistrano 
merited  the  name  which  his  admirers  bestowed  on  him,  '*  the 
scourge  of  the  Hebrews."  In  Italy  the  bright  fortunes  of  the 
Israelites  had  not  yet  been  darkened.  There  were  too  many 
counter-currents  in  that  land  to  permit  the  monks  to  obtain 
the  same  absolute  power  which  they  did  not  scruple  to  assert 
in  other  countries.  How  wretchedly  did  the  position  of  the 
German  Jews  contrast  with  that  of  their  Italian  brethren  ! 
In  1470  the  rabbi  of  the  oldest  congregation  in  Germany, 
that  of  Regensburg,  was  accused  of  sacrificing  a  Chi'istian 
child,  and  it  required  all  the  influence  of  the  emperor  and 
of  the  king  of  Iiohcmia  to  ward  off  from  his  brethren  in 
that  town  the  terrible  fate  with  which  they  were  long 
threatened.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  we 
find  the  Jews  of  Italy  an  intluontial  body  in  many  of  the 
large  towns,  and  some  of  their  number  occupying  positions 
of  trust,  especially  at  the  papal  court.  In  Germany  they 
were  expelled  from  Xuremberg  and  several  provinces  of 
Austria.  In  Greece  their  numbers  had  considerably  in- 
creased, and  they  appear  to  have  remained,  on  the  whole, 
unmolested.  It  was  in  Turkey,  however,  that  they  at  this 
time  enjoyed  to  the  full  that  liberty  and  security  which  the 
bigotry  of  the  Christian  nations  denied  them.  In  that 
country  many  of  the  exiles  of  Spain  and  Portugal  had  at 
last  found  an  asylum  ;  they  quickly  increased  in  wealth  and 
power,  and  flourishing  congregations  grew  up  in  the  largo 
cities  of  Constantinople  and  Salonichi.  In  the  reign  of 
Selim  II.,  Joseph  Nassi  was  appointed  duke  of  Naxos,  and 
exercised  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  Andros,  Paros,  and 
some  ten  other  islands.  His  influence  in  the  councils  of 
the  sultan  was  so  great  that  the  ambassadors  of  foreign 
jjowers  were  forced  to  conciliate  his  favor.  Nor  was  he  the 
only  one  of  his  coreligionists  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
Turkey  whose  word  was  powerful  in  shaping  the  political 
aff:iirs  of  Europe. 

The  main  interest  of  Jewish  history  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century  concentrates  upon  the  great 
Rcuchlin-Pfeiferkorn  controversy  in  Germany.  John  Pfef- 
ferkorn,  a  converted  Jew,  a  willing  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dominicans  of  Cologne,  declared  the  Talmud  to  be  the  main 
obstacle  to  the  general  conversion  of  the  Jews,  on  account 
of  the  blasphemous  utterances  contained  in  it  against  the 
Christian  religion  and  its  founder.  lie  won  the  ear  of 
Kunigunde,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and 
through  her  that  of  the  emperor  himself  for  the  time  being. 
John  Reuchlin,  the  famous  and  universally  esteemed  scholar, 
was  called  upon  by  Maximilian  to  examine  and  pronounce 
upon  the  charges.  An  ardent  admirer  of  the  Hebrew  and 
of  Jewish  literature,  he  declared  the  accusations  groundless, 
and  severely  rebuked  the  accuser.  This  roused  the  fury  of 
Pfefferkorn  and  his  supporters  against  him.  A  number  of 
inflammatory  pamphlets,  "mirrors,"  denouncing  Reuchlin 
and  the  Jews  were  issued  under  Dominican  .auspices. 
Reuchlin  answered  with  h\s  Amjenspie'jcL  K  Brandspieyel 
followed  on  the  part  of  the  fanatical  monks  of  Cologne. 
They  desired  every  copy  of  the"  Talmud  and  similar 
"heretical"  books  to  be  confiscated  and  secured  with 
chains  in  the  great  libraries,  lest  the  Jews  should  steal 
them  back.  Even  the  Hebrew  Bible  %Tas  threatened  with 
destruction  to  make  way  for  the  sole  supremacy  of  the  Vul- 
gate. Dangers  thickened  around  the  bold  humanist  who 
had  taken  up  the  cause  of  learning  against  bigotry.  The 
emperor's  protection  was  not  to  be  relied  on,  and,  indeed, 
he  repeatedly  changed  sides  in  the  conflict  that  ensued. 
At  last,  Hochstratcn,  the  inquisitor  of  Cologne,  ordered 
Reuchlin  to  appear  before  him  in  Mayence  for  trial,  or 
rather  for  condemnation.  The  plans  of  the  Dominicans, 
deeply  laid  though  they  were,  were  foiled  at  the  very  last 
moment  by  the  sudden  intervention  of  Archbishop  Uriel. 
The  question  of  Reuchlin's  heresy  in  defending  the  Talmud 
was  next  referred  by  the  pope  to  a  commission  that  met  at 
Spires.  Their  verdict  was  in  favor  of  Reuchlin,  and  Hoeh- 
straten  was  condemned  to  pay  costs.  Its  effect  was  some- 
what weakened  by  the  adverse  decision  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  which  had  tried  the  case  of  its  own  accord,  without 
any  authority  from  the  pope.  A  new  tribunal,  created  in 
Rome,  took  the  part  of  Reuchlin  with  such  decision  that  the 
monks  of  Cologne  were  forced  with  bad  grace  to  give  way. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Epintoln:  OhHcnromm  U//v>r»/;),  which 
appeared  in  two  series,  had  made  them  the  laughing-stock 
of  all  Germany.  The  interest  which  the  controversy  ex- 
cited in  Jewish  literature  proved  in  the  highest  degree 
beneficial  to  its  correct  preservation  and  culture.  In  1520, 
Daniel  Romberg  began  the  publication  of  the  Talmud  in 
an  edition  which  for  accuracy  has  not  been  equalled.    Im- 


mense sums  were  expended  on  this  and  other  Hebrew  works. 
In  several  prominent  universities  professorships  for  the 
Hebrew  language  were  founded.  The  Reformation,  though 
largely  indebted  to  the  writings  of  Jews  for  its  weapons  of 
attack,  did  not  at  first  lighten  the  load  of  their  sufferings, 
and  the  intolerance  of  Protestants  did  not  prove  less  op- 
pressive than  that  of  Catholics.  AVith  the  loss  of  the  mind's 
creative  power  entailed  by  so  many  bitter  persecutions  a 
tendency  toward  centralization  became  apparent  among 
the  Jews.  In  1667,  Joseph  Kara,  a  rabbi  of  Safet  in  Pal- 
estine, published  a  digest  of  the  rabbinical  laws,  which 
soon  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  supreme  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  The  same  tendency  appears  in  the  synods 
of  Poland  which  began  to  be  held  toward  the  end  of  this 
century,  and  it  is  further  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the 
great  congregations  of  Amsterdam  and  Hamburg  in  the 
next.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  many  of  the  more  faint- 
hearted of  the  Jews  had  assumed  the  mask  of  Christianity 
to  escape  the  necessity  of  leaving  their  country,  while  in 
secret  they  still  preserved  an  unfaltering  allegiance  to  their 
ancient  creed.  The  position  of  these  miserable  ones  was 
truly  deplorable.  Frequently  discovered  in  the  exercise  of 
forbidden  rites,  they  fed  the  flames  of  the  Inquisition,  and, 
despairing  of  mortal  aid,  sought  refuge  in  the  illusory 
promises  of  mysticism  in  the  vain  hope  of  release.  Solo- 
mon Molcho,  a  youth  whose  fancy  was  tired  by  the  Cab- 
bala, which  for  several  centuries  had  slowly  been  increas- 
ing the  number  of  its  adherents,  created  a  great  commotion 
among  them  by  earnestly  predicting  the  near  approach  of 
the  Messianic  age.  He  was  burnt  at  the  stake  in  Mantua 
(1532)  by  order  of  Charles  V.  The  successful  revolution 
of  the  Netherlands,  which  Spanish  bigotry  had  provoked, 
at  last  opened  to  them  a  haven  of  security.  Free  Holland 
invited  them  to  its  shores.  The  city  of  Amsterdam  availed 
itself  of  the  wealth  and  industry  of  the  *'  Judaizing  "  Chris- 
tians of  Portugal,  and  to  their  efforts  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  city's  commerce  was  in  no  small  measure  due.  The 
Jewish  congregation  of  Amsterdam  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  influential  of  all  Europe.  They  cultivated  letters  and 
erected  an  institute  (Talmud  Tora)  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young  in  Hebrew  literature.  From  their  midst  Spinoza 
went  forth.  Elsewhere  their  brethren  were  not  so  fortunate. 
In  1014  the  guilds  of  Frankfort,  with  Vincent  Fettmilch 
at  their  head,  expelled  the  .Tews  from  their  town.  In  the 
next  year  the  exam])le  of  Frankfort  was  followed  by  Worms. 
Both  cities  were  compelled  by  the  emperor  to  receive  the 
fugitives  back  into  their  walls.  In  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  the  Jews  of  Poland  were  visited  with  a 
calamity  from  which  they  have  never  recovered.  The  Cos- 
sacks, led  on  by  the  fierce  Chmiclnicki,  succeeded  if  not  in  ex- 
terminating, as  they  intended,  yet  at  least  in  reducing  them 
to  a  condition  of  utter  and  abject  degradation.  Chmicl- 
nicki and  his  soldiery  are  rejiorted  to  have  slain  between 
the  years  164S  and  165S  about  250,000  Polish  Jews.  Those 
that  were  spared  emigrated  in  great  numbers,  and  inundat- 
ed the  countries  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe.  They 
were  everywhere  kindly  received.  But  from  being  guests 
they  soon  rose  to  be  masters.  With  great  powers  of  intel- 
lect they  united,  as  a  body,  certain  faults  of  character, 
whose  influence  on  their  new  surroundings  proved  vicious 
in  the  extreme.  In  England  the  Jews  were  readmitted 
after  having  been  banished  the  country  since  1290,  main- 
ly through  the  exertions  of  Manasseh  b.  Israel,  a  rabbi  of 
Amsterdam.  In  1055,  Cromwell  invited  him  to  visit  Eng- 
land, and  he  there  found  active  sympathy  among  many 
of  the  Puritan  leaders.  Their  love  for  the  Old  Testament 
inclined  them  to  look  favorably  upon  the  remnant  of  an- 
cient Israel.  Moreover,  were  not  these  the  people  from 
whom  Jesus  had  sprung? 

In  1005  a  strange  drama  was  enacted  in  Smyrna.  A 
native  of  that  town,  Sabbathai  Zewi.  was  solemnly  pro- 
claimed the  Messiah  of  the  Jews.  The  Cabbala  had  in- 
spired him — the  Cabbala  paved  the  way  for  his  astonish- 
ing success.  The  tidings  spread  from  the  Orient  to  the 
Occident,  and  everywhere  the  new  evangile  found  ardent 
believers.  S.  Zewi  taught  that  in  him  the  *'  God  of  Israel,*' 
the  Third  Person  of  the  Godhead,  had  become  flesh  and 
blood.  He  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  and,  like  all  mysticism,  his  teachings  were  strongly 
colored  with  sensualism.  Ho  ended  his  Messianic  career  by 
assuming  the  turban  in  Constantinople  for  fear  of  being  put 
to  death.  But  this  did  not  remove  the  evils  of  which  he 
had  been  the  occasion.  The  contagion  of  his  views  spread 
throughout  Europe,  and  while  the  outward  position  of  the 
Jews  was  now  very  slowly  improving,  their  mental  condi- 
tion was  far  inferior  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  Jliddle 
Ages.  The  great  elector  of  Brandenburg  received  a  num- 
ber of  thuse  Jewish  families  whom  the  emperor  Leopold 
had  driven  from  Vienna.  In  1700  the  Jews  succeeded  in 
causing  an  imperial  injunction  to  be  Laid  on  the  publication 
of  Eisenmenger's  infamous  attack  on  their  religion  and 
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thcmsi^lves.  Tn  Hamburg  a  colony  of  the  mother-congre-  I 
gftfion  of  Amsterdam  bej^sin  to  rival  the  glories  of  its  pa-  I 
rent,  notwithstiimling  the  determined  resistance  which  had 
at  tirst  opposed  its  progress.  In  17i>I  a  c'onfli«'t  arose  be- 
tween Jonathan  Eibeschutz,  tho  rabbi  of  Ilaniburf;,  and 
Jaool)  Eniden,  in  which  tho  former  was  charged  with  Cab- 
balistic practices,  especially  the  writing  of  magic  talismans 
in  the  name  of  tho  Messiah,  Sabbathai  Zcwi.  Soon  after 
the  sect  of  the  Franki-^ts  arose  in  Poland.  Frank,  their 
leader,  pretenfled  to  be  the  successor  of  P.  Zewi.  and, 
like  his  model,  ended  by  abjuring  his  religion.  The  sect 
of  the  Chasidim,  which  still  exists  at  the  present  day,  may 
be  reganled  as  tlie  last  outgrowth  of  tliis  deplorable  move- 
ment. 

The  modem  epoch  is  marked  by  tho  name  of  Mcndels- 
Fohn.  His  German  version  of  tho  Pentateuch  became,  like 
Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  groundwurii  of  reform. 
Lessing's -Vaf/fnfW/ic  Tr/«<?  rebuked  tlie  tiuje-worn  prejudice 
of  the  Christian  world.  Dohm  labored  to  secure  the  civil 
emancipation  of  the  Jews.  The  French  Revolution  broke 
down  the  walls  of  their  ghettos.  On  Sept.  2S,  171H,  the 
National  Assembly  decreed  the  complete  enfranchisement 
of  the  Israelite  citizens  of  France.  In  the  hour  of  need, 
when  the  great  struggle  with  Xapoleon  was  impending, 
Frederick  William  III.  felt  himself  constrained  to  liberate 
the  Jews  of  Prussia.  Other  states  and  cities  sbiwly  fol- 
lowed. It  cost  many  a  bitter  struggle  until  civil  and  re- 
ligious free<!om  was  tinally  secured.  Tito  •*  TTep,  hep"  cry 
raised  in  Germany  in  1819,  tho  bloody  persecution  in 
Damascus  some  thirty  years  ago,  in  which  French  diplo- 
macy was  seriously  implicated,  the  Mortara  affair  in  1858, 
and  recent  events  in  Koumania,  ha\'e  shown  that  the  em- 
bers of  bigotry  have  not  yet  completely  died  out.  But  a 
general  onnllagration  need  no  longer  be  feared.  Under  the 
b<!n!gn  influence  of  liberty  the  Jews  have  everywhere 
shown  themselves  ready  and  able  to  advance  the  interests 
of  civilization.  Not  only  has  their  own  literature  been 
opened  to  scientific  study  by  such  men  as  Zunz,  (Jciger, 
Jlunk,  Kapoport,  Luzzato,  and  others,  but  they  have 
rendered  signal  service  in  almost  every  dei)artment  of 
Bi'ifiifC  anri  art.  I  mention  among  the  philosophers  M, 
Mi'ndt'Issohn,  Alaiinon,  Herz  ;  in  political  economy,  Rictardo 
and  Lasalle;  in  literature,  Borne,  Heine,  Aucrbaeh.  Grace 
Aguilar;  in  music,  Mendelssohn-Bariholdy,  Meyerbeer^ 
Halevy;  among  the  jtrominent  statesmen  of  the  day,  Dis- 
raeli, Lasker,  Crt'mieux.  Tn  this  country  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation has  largely  increased  during  tho  last  three  decades. 
In  New  York  City  alone  it  is  now  estimated  at  between 
.50,000  and  00,000  souia.  For  2000  years  the  world  lias  en- 
deavored to  crush  out  the  Jewish  race.  That  spirit  of  ex- 
clusiveneas  with  which  it  is  charged  was  but  the  natural 
result  r)f  such  relentless  hostility.  It  vanishes  wherever  con- 
fi'ien'-e  is  inspired  by  security.  The  majority  of  intelligent 
Israelite's  in  tho  present  have  long  since  abandoned  the 
wish  of  building  up  an  independent  national  existence  of 
tlieir  own.  Their  patriotism  has  been  illustrated  on  all  the 
great  battlefields  of  this  century.  The  aehievcmcnt  of 
higher  conditions  of  human  life  they  arodisp()Scd  to  regard 
as  tho  fuHilmentnf  Messianic  prophecy,  and  the  furtliering 
thi**  end  in  intimate  union  with  their  fellow-men  as  tho 
highest  dictate  of  their  religion.  Fni.ix  Aui.f.r. 

Jews'bnry  (Gi;i{Ar,i)rNf:ENi)son),b.  in  Maneiiester.Eng., 
in  1S21,  sister  of  Maria  Jane,  wrote  a  number  of  novels  con- 
crning  society  life,  among  which  are  Zoc,  tfir  IfiMfon/  of 
Twn  LivcH  (IS-tr)).  Thr  ll*<l/-S:strvH{\M^),  Th^  SorruWHof 
Gtniiiltif  (1850),  and  also  minor  works  for  children. 

JcM'sbiiry  (Mahia  Jam;),  b.  in  Warwickshire,  Eng- 
land, about  ISOO;  ri'sidcd  in  Manchester  most  of  her  life; 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  tlir  English  nmgazines  and 
to  tho  IiOn<lon  Athcntrnm.  AVordsworth  pronounced  her 
unsurpassed  by  any  writer  of  her  time  for  the  *'  quickness 
of  the  motions  of  her  mind,"  while  tho  Afhtnrnnii  passed  a 
pimilar  eulogy  ujion  her  play  of  imagination,  thirst  fop 
knowledge,  and  elevated  piirp'ises.  In  iSli.l,  Miss  Jcws- 
hury  married  Rev.  William  Fletcher,  a  missionary  to  India, 
and  d.  at  Bombay  in  tho  pamo  year.  Her  collected  works 
cmbraeo  P/i'Ditasmaiforln,  L*-ttern  to  th*:  Ytniutf,  /.in/n  of 
I.riHitrf  I{i<n,-»,  and  T/n-ce  fftMfon'rn,  the  last  of  which  was 
very  popular  and  has  been  frequently  reprinted. 

Jcypoor',  one  of  the  Kajpoot  states  under  English  pro- 
tet-tion  in  Western  Hiridostari.  Area,  15,251  square  miles, 
pop.  1,801,121.  Its  soil  is  in  m<»st  places  poor,  often  bar- 
ren sand,  and  its  climate  is  intolerably  hot.  Its  capital  of 
the  same  name  is  situated  in  2(1°  5(1'  N.  lat.  and  75*'  .^5'  E. 
hm.,  and  is  consideri-d  the  finest  city  the  Ilindotjs  ever  built. 
It  fornts  a  parallelogram  ilividccl  by  straight  streets  inler- 
seeting  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  surmounted  by  towers,  and  contains  a  largo  and  mag- 
nifi'-ent  palace. 

Jez'ebel  [Heb.  hehel],  daughter  of  Ethbaal.  king  of 


Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  upon  her  husband,  leading  him  into 
idolatrous  worship  of  Baal,  a  Phoenician  deity,  long  a  for- 
mi<lable  rival,  especially  in  the  northern  kingdom,  to  the 
Jehovah-worship  established  at  .Jerusalem.  Many  acts  of 
persecution  against  tho  prophets  and  priests  of  Jehovah 
are  attributed  to  Jezebel,  ancl  were  so  successful  that  at  one 
time  there  were  but  7000  persons  in  Israel  who  had  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  The  narrative  of  this  momentous 
controversy  is  found  at  length  in  1  Kings.  Jezebel  was 
murdered  by  Jehu  about  SS^li  b.  c,  at  the  same  time  as  her 
son,  King  Jehoram.  Her  daughter,  Athaliah,  married  Je- 
horam,  king  of  Judah. 

Jezi'rah  [Ilt-b.  S'rpher  y'ctHi'rah],  or  Book  of  Cre- 
ation, one  of  tho  two  chief  cabbalistic  works  of  the  Jews. 
Its  date  is  variously  assigned  to  the  first  and  tlie  eighth  or 
ninth  century.    It  was  printed  in  15fi2,  16-12,  and  1830. 

Jcz'reel,  town  in  Northern  Palestine,  which  was  the 
cai)ital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  under  several  reigns. 

Jhy'lum,  or  Heliut,  river  of  Hindostan,  the  western- 
most of  the  Punjaub.  It  rises  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere, 
and  after  emerging  from  the  Himalayas  it  joins  the  Che- 
naub  and  forms  the  Trimah.     (See  IIydasi'ES.) 

Jid'dah,  town  of  Arabia,  on  the  Red  Sea.  in  21^28' 
N.  lat.  and  8'.»°  la'  E.  Ion..  tiO  miles  W.  of  Mecca.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  barren  desert,  so  destitute  of  ^vater  that 
rain-water  must  be  gathered  and  carefully  jireserved  in 
cisterns.  But  it  carries  on  a  most  important  trade,  pro- 
visions from  Egypt,  coffee  from  Arabia,  and  manufactured 
gooils  from  Inclia  being  brought  in  large  quantities  to  its 
warehouses  and  exchanged.  Thousands  of  pilgrims  visit 
yearly  the  town  on  their  way  to  Mecca.  A  curious  little 
building  within  the  walls  contains  a  monument  ealled  the 
tomb  of  Eve.  Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  10,000  to 
20.000. 

JiUa'daze,  or  Shikatze^  town  of  Thibet,  the  capital 
of  the  district  of  Zang,  is  in  an  elevated  and  very  dry  plain, 
encircled  by  lofty  but  barren  mountains,  and  contains  an 
immense  palace  or  monastery,  in  which  reside  one  of  the 
chief  lamas  and  his  suite,  consisting  of  above  4000  per- 
sons. It  consists  of  a  numl)er  of  palaces,  temples,  and 
tombs  of  a  most  striking  architecture  and  profusely  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  precious  stones.     Pop.  100,0(10. 

Jimc'na,  town  of  Spain,  in  tho  province  of  Cadiz,  on 
the  Jogergante,  has  ()577  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Jim  Henry,  tp.  of  Miller  eo.,  Mo.     Pop".  542. 

Jinn  [Arabic,  jdural  of /I'jini,  the  "  invisible,"  cognato 
with  the  Lat.  Gknits  {which  see)],  among  Arabian  and 
other  IMohaminedan  peoples  a  race  of  imaginary  beings 
made  out  of  fire  and  ca|iablc  of  assuming  any  form  at  will. 
They  inhabited  the  earth  long  before  man  was  created,  but 
for  rebellious  conduct  were  finally  exjielled.  They  inhabit 
a  world  called  Jinnistan,  but  often  visit  the  earth  in  storms, 
tornadoes,  and  earthquakes.  Many  of  their  exploits  are 
narrated  in  the  Antln'tm  Xiijht».  Tho  good  jinn  are  called 
ji^rl  (fairy).  Mohammed  came  to  instruct  and  redeem 
jinn  as  well  as  men.  Men  are  sujterior  in  dignity  to  jinn, 
but  far  less  powerful. 

Jiqnili'tC,  the  native  indigo  of  Central  America.  Indi- 
f/o/rra  Jispermfif  whieii  i)roduce8  largo  quantities  of  excel- 
lent indigo.    (See  Ixiuuo.) 

Jitomir%  or  Zytomierz,  town  of  Russia,  the  capital 
of  the  government  of  Volhyiiia,  on  tlie  Kanu-nkn.  which 
hero  joins  the  Tetercv  and  flows  to  the  Dnieper.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  governor,  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop.  It  has  somo  iron  and  ghiss  works,  four 
annual  fairs,  and  a  considerable  trade.     Pop.  17,1*{1. 

Jo'ab,  a  son  of  Zeruiah.  the  sister  of  David,  distin- 
guishetl  himself  as  a  warrior  undrr  the  reign  of  Saul,  and 
was  made  commander  of  tiie  whole  Hebrew  army  by  David. 
Ho  was  a  valiant,  talented,  and  influential  man.  hut  violent 
ancl  unscru])nlous.  AVhen  Da^  id  tried  to  rid  himself  of 
him  by  giving  the  command  to  Aniasa,  Joab  plunged  his 
swiird  into  Amasa's  heart  while  embracing  him.  He  took 
part  in  the  unsuccessful  demonstration  in  fiivor  of  Adoni- 
jah.  anri  although  he  fled  to  the  tabernacle  for  refuge.  Sol- 
omon seized  him  and  put  him  to  death. 

Jo'arhim,  called  the  PnoiMirr,  b.  at  Celioo,  in  Italy, 
about  I  145.  After  being  employed  at  the  court  of  Roger, 
king  of  Sicily.  an«l  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  ho 
beeame  a  Cistereian  monk,  al'lnit  of  Corace  in  Calabria, 
and  finally  founder  of  tlie  nmnastery  of  Floris  near  Co- 
penza,  where  he  d.  Mar.  .10,  1202.  Ho  left  a  reputation  afl 
a  saint  onr)  miracle-worker,  and  bis  followers  nuide  an  un- 
BuccpHsfu!  attempt  to  ciinoni/e  him  in  I.'MO.  He  laueht  n 
peculiar  myotic  doctrine,  of  which  the  chief  tenet  was  that 
tho  Cbristion  era  would  olose  a.  i>.  1260,  after  which  a  ncn 
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providential  dispensation  would  begin.  This  doctrine  was 
embodied  in  his  treatise  called  the  Ercrfaatimj  Gospel, 
which  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  the  Lateran  in 
1215,  and  by  (hat  of  Aries  in  ll'tlO.  He  left  many  writings, 
chiefly  commentaries,  and  prophesied  the  downfall  of  the 
papacy.  His  followers,  called  Joachimiu-s,  were  numerous 
ia  the  thirteenth  century. 

Joachim,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co..  Mo.  Pop.  1SG5. 
Jo'achimsthal,  town  of  Bohemia,  near  the  frontier 
of  S:ixony.  is  situated  in  a  valley  in  the  Erzegebirge,  2366 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  5641  inhabitants, 
mostly  engaged  in  the  working  of  the  neighboring  iron, 
silver,  load,  and  tin  mines. 

Joan,  Pope,  a  fabulous  personage  who  was  long  be- 
lieved to  have  occupied  the  papal  chair  (SJ3-S,')G)  as  John 
VIII.,  succeeding  Leo  IV.  and  preceding  Benedict  III. 
The  report  was  that  Joan  was  born  in  Germany,  the 
daughter  of  an  English  priest;  falling  in  love  with  a 
monk,  she  entered  a  convent  in  male  attire  at  Fulda,  and 
then  went  with  her  paramour  to  Athens  and  Rome,  where 
she  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  piety  and  learning,  and 
was  unanimously  chosen  pope  when  a  vacancy  occurred. 
Oae  day  in  the  street,  at  the  head  of  a  procession,  it  is 
said  that  the  pope  was  unexpectedly  delivered  of  a  child, 
soon  after  which  she  died.  There  has  been  much  specula- 
tion as  to  the  origin  of  this  fiction,  which  acquired  universal 
credence  in  the  Middle  Ages  j  and  in  the  cathedral  of 
Siena  a  statue  of  Pope  Joan  was  for  a  long  time  to  be  seen. 
The  fable  still  occasionally  finds  a  literary  defender,  but  is 
utterly  without  historical  foundation, its  fictitious  character 
having  been  first  conclusively  demonstrated  by  David 
Bloudel,  a  Protestant,  in  1G49. 

Joan  of  Arc  [Fr.  Jmvne  d'Arc,  or,  more  correctly, 
Bare],  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  b.  Jan.  6,  1412,  at  Domremy, 
in  Lorraine  (now  a  part  of  Germany),  of  parents  who, 
though  sprung  of  wealthy  and  ancient  stock,  were  reduced 
to  the  state  of  serfdom.  The  youthful  Jeanne  was  distin- 
guished for  a  sweet  simplicity,  piety,  and  industry  in  child- 
hood. Her  patriotism  was  early  inflamed  by  the  fact  that 
Bomremy  was  of  the  Armagnac  or  French  faction,  rather 
than  of  the  Burgundian  party  of  those  times.  AVhen  she 
was  thirteen  years  old  France  was  overrun  by  the  Anglo- 
Picard  troops  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  Henry  VI., 
and  by  the  forces  of  liurgundy.  Jeanne,  impressed  by  the 
distressed  state  of  France,  conceived  that  she  heard  voices 
from  Heaven  and  saw  visions  of  Sts.  Michael,  Margaret, 
and  Catharine,  calling  her  to  deliver  France.  Four  or  five 
years  later  (142S)  she  announced  her  vision  to  Baudricourt, 
governor  of  Vaucouleurs,  and  in  1429  gained  an  audience 
with  the  dauphin,  who  in  April  gave  her  command  of  the 
French  troops,  who  by  this  time  were  fully  inspired  with 
belief  in  her  heavenly  mission.  She  assumed  male  attire, 
a  sword,  and  a  white  banner,  threw  herself  boldly  into  Or- 
leans, of  which  she  quickly  raised  the  siege  ;  beat  the  Eng- 
lish at  Meun,  Jergeau,  Beaugency,  and  Patay ;  caused  the 
dauphin  to  be  crowned  atRheims  in  less  than  three  months 
after  she  took  the  field.  She  now  demanded  to  bo  released 
from  further  service,  the  heavenly  voices  having  ceased  to 
be  heard,  and  a  dread  foreboding  taking  their  place;  but 
the  king  would  not  consent.  In  the  subsequent  attack  on 
Paris  she  was  baJIy  wounded,  and  soon  after  she  and  her 
family  were  ennobled.  On  May  23,  1430,  after  having 
taken  part  in  many  successful  combats,  she  was  captured 
by  the  Burgundians  while  heading  a  sortie  from  Compiegne, 
aud  was  sold  to  the  English  (who  feared  her  as  a  witch)  for 
16,1)00  francs.  The  University  of  Paris  having  pronounced 
her  guilty  of  witchcraft  after  a  protracted  and  most  unjust 
trial,  she  was  burned  at  the  stake  with  every  circumstance 
of  indignity  and  cruelty,  iMay  30,  1431.  It  may  be  added 
that  Delapierre  and  others  question,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  the  story  of  her  death,  and  state  that  she  married 
and  was  alive  in  1441,  some  other  woman  having,  as  it  is 
asserted,  been  tried. 

Joa'nes  (Vixcen'te).  b.  in  Spain  in  1523,  and  d.  in  1579. 
He  studied  in  Rome,  imitated  Raphael,  and  became  the 
founder  of  a  Spanish-Italian  school  of  painters,  whose  seat 
was  Valencia.  He  was  deeply  religious,  prepared  himself, 
before  he  commenced  a  new  picture,  by  taking  the  sacra- 
ment, and  treated  exclusively  religious  subjects.  There  is 
a  charming  expression  of  innocence  and  sweetness  in  his 
pictures,  but  not  the  intellectuality  and  lofty  purity  which 
distinguish  Raphael. 

Joan'na  I.,  queen  of  Naples  from  1343  to  13S2,  b.  in 
1327,  a  daughter  of  Charles  and  granddaughter  of  Robert 
of  Aujou,  was  married  when  seven  years  old  to  Andrew  of 
Hungary,  her  second  cousin.  The  idea  of  this  marriage 
was  to  ally  the  two  branches  of  the  family  of  Anjou  together, 
but  the  purpose  failed,  and  the  contest  between  the  two 
political  parties  represented  by  the  two  branches  of  the 


royal  famil}'  became  only  fiercer.     In  1345,  Joanna  had  her 

husband  strangled,  and  when  his  brother,  Louis  the  Great 
of  Hungary,  invaded  Naples  to  avenge  him,  she  had  to  flee. 
By  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  to  whom  she  gave  Avignon 
and  the  sum  of  80,000  florins,  she  returned  soon  after,  and 
married  successively  Louis  of  Taranto,  James  of  Aragon, 
and  Otho  of  Brunswick.  But  in  the  papal  schism  between 
Clement  VII.  and  Urban  VI.,  Joanna  sided  with  Clement, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  Urban  VI.  a  rebellion  took  place 
in  Naples.  Joanna  was  seized,  imprisoned  in  Muro.  and 
delivered  over  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  immediately 
had  her  put  to  death. — Her  grand-niece,  Joanna  II.,  queen 
of  Naples  from  1414  to  1435,  b.  in  1370,  was  married  first 
to  AVilliam  of  Austria,  and  after  his  death  to  Jacques  de 
Bourbon.  She  was  notorious  for  her  dissolute  life,  and 
her  government  was  utterly  distracted  by  the  feuds  and 
intrigues  between  her  different  favorites. 

Jo'ashj  or  Jeho'ash  [Heb.  Yonsh  or  Ythoash, 
"given  by  Jehovah"],  the  name  of  two  kings.  I.  A  king 
of  Judah,  snn  of  Ahaziah  by  Libnah  of  Beersheba,  b. 
about  B.  c.  8S4.  His  father  having  died  in  his  infancy,  all 
his  brothers  were  massacred  by  his  grandmother  Athaliah, 
who  usurped  the  throne,  but  Joash  was  secretly  saved  by 
bis  aunt,  the  wife  of  the  high  priest  Jehoiadn,  who  brought 
him  up  within  the  temple  until  his  eighth  year,  when  a 
successful  revolution  was  made.  Athaliah  was  killed,  and 
the  young  prince,  the  last  scion  of  the  house  of  Davi4, 
was  placed  on  the  throne.  During  his  minority,  and  for 
many  years  thereafter,  his  government  was  approved  by 
the  biblical  writer,  but  at  length  he  fell  into  idolatry,  when 
his  kingdom  was  ravaged  by  Hazael  of  Damascus,  and  he 
was  besieged  in  Jerusalem,  giving  up  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  to  the  enemy.  He  was  murdered  in  his  bed  by  his 
servants  about  e.  c.  837,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years. — II.  A 
king  of  Israel,  son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz,  and  grand- 
son of  Jehu,  became  king  about  B.  c.  S3S,  successfully  re- 
sisted the  Syrians,  and  defeated  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah. 
Joash  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 
D.  after  sixteen  years'  reign,  about  b.  c.  823. 

Job,  The  Book  of,  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, narrating  the  story  of  Job,  a  wealthy  Arabian  sheik 
or  patriarch  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Uz.  and  a  man  of 
benevolent,  devout,  and  blameless  life.  At  an  advanced 
age  he  is  visited  with  loss  of  estate,  of  family,  and  of  health  ; 
bis  wife  breaks  tlown  under  the  load  of  trials,  but  Job  re- 
mains true  to  God,  and  endures  all  without  a  sinful  word 
of  complaint,  to  the  discomfiture  of  Satan,  his  accuser. 
And  at  last  his  faithfulness  receives  an  ample  reward.  The 
doctrine  of  retribution  held  a  prominent  place  in  Jewish 
theology.  As  a  popular  dogma  it  amounted  to  this — that 
God  balances  men's  sins  by  adversity  in  this  life  with  a 
perfect  and  inexorable  justice.  Thus,  affliction  and  adver- 
sity came  to  be  regarded  as  the  indices  of  sin.  Nothing 
less  than  this  dogma  is  at  stake  in  the  poem — oj  tragedy, 
as  we  may  well  call  it,  from  the  intensity  of  the  interests 
and  feelings  involved.  Job's  wife  represents  the  evil  spirit 
of  rebellion  against  God.  His  friends  represent  the  various 
shades  of  the  popular  dogma.  They  insist  that  his  adver- 
sity is  proof  of  sin,  either  specifically  or  in  general,  and 
blandly  exhort  him  to  humility  and  submission.  Against 
them  he  defends  his  integrity,  and  it  seems  to  be  rather 
vexation  at  their  platitudes  than  the  actual  effect  of  Satan's 
machinations  which  drives  Job  from  his  patience  and  leads 
him  to  fail,  so  far  as  he  does  fail,  under  the  test.  Finally, 
this  vexation  passes  away.  He  turns  to  God  in  unaffected 
humility,  which  he  is  able  to  reach  without  doing  violence 
to  his  consciousness  of  his  own  integrit^^-  '^"^  ""^  ^^  ^^^ 
spontaneous  and  loving  trust  in  God.  Then  he  wins  a  new 
revelation  of  God.  such  as  he  h:id  never  had  before.  He 
sees  that  man  cannot  pretend  to  faMxnn  or  compass  or  fol- 
low the  plan  and  purpose  of  God.  Man's  mind  would  fail 
if  God  should  make  known  to  him  even  a  part  of  the  many 
things  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  divine  plan. 
He  clinnot,  therefore,  know  God's  purpose  in  sending  ad- 
versity on  this  man  or  on  that ;  and,  in  short,  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  or  impious  than  for  man  to  frame  little 
dogmas  by  which  to  pretend  to  interpret  the  dispensations 
of  Providence. 

This  poem  is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  literary  art.  The 
characters  sustain  the  parts  allotted  to  them  perfectly.  The 
time  assigned  to  the  incident  is  that  of  Moses  and  Joshua, 
and  the ''historic  sen?e"is  admirably  displayed.  Prob- 
ably a  historical  fact  lay  at  the  basis,  but  the  writer  has 
used  it  so  independently  that  it  has  disappeared.  The  lan- 
guage is  peculiar,  and  presents  numerous  difficulties,  and 
the  ^thought  is  so  subtle  as  to  tax  the  utmost  skill  of  the 
interpreter.  It  is  almost  unanimously  assigned  to  a  very 
early  but  unknown  date. 

Jobe,  post-tp.  of  Oregon  CO.,  Mo.     Pop.  S4S. 

Jobert'  deiamballe'  (Antoine  Joseph),  b.  at  Lam- 
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balle  in  1799;  studied  medicine  in  Paris  1819;  took  his 
degree  in  1S28;  uud  became  sur^oon  nt  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Louis  in  ISiJO;  surgeon  to  the  emperor  in  ISj-t,  and 
raeniiier  of  the  Academy  in  liiiiG.  His  principal  writings 
are — Traite  theoriquc  et  prtidque  den  malitdica  vhirurjicaleii 
du  ranal  intestiual  (1829),  TraitS  de  chirtiryic  plastifjiic 
(IS49),  Trnitement  des  Jintuies  ve*ico-vaginalc8  (1862).  D. 
Apr.  22,  IS67. 

Job's  Cabin,  tp.  of  Wilkes  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  006. 

Job's  Tears  {Cotjr  lachn/ni<i).  a  grass,  a  native  of  In- 
dia, where  it  often  grows  to  the  height  of  eight  feet :  it  re- 
semhles  somewhat  maizo  both  in  appearance  and  habits. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  its  "seeds,'' or  rather  indurated 
husks,  which  are  bony,  shining,  bluish-white  globules.  In 
India  the  seeds  are  used  iis  an  article  of  food,  but  outside 
of  India  they  are  used  only  as  ornaments,  made  into  brace- 
lets and  necklaces,  or  as  beads  for  rosaries. 

Job'town,  former  vilJagc  of  Cass  co.,  Ind.,  now  included 
in  the  city  of  Logansport.     Pop.  349. 

Jo  Da'viess,  county  of  N.  W,  Illinoia.  Area,  650 
square  miles.  It  has  Wisconsin  on  the  N.  and  the  Missis- 
sippi ,Rivcr  on  the  S.  A\'.  It  has  mines  of  copper  and  lead, 
the  latter  es])ecially  important.  Its  surface  is  varied,  its 
soil  productive.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  stajde 
products.  Carriages  and  saddlery  are  among  the  leading 
articles  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traver.^ed  by  the 
Illinois  Central  II.  K.     Cap.  Galena.     Pop.  27,^20. 

Jo  l>aviess,  tp.  of  Faribault  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  477. 

Jodf^llc'  f  KrinysM-:).  1>.  at  Paris  in  151^*2,  and  d.  there  in 
la7.'i.  He  took  part  very  successfully  in  that  movement  in 
the  French  literature  which  was  started  by  Ronsard,  and 
by  which  imitation  of  the  classical  models  was  adopted  as 
an  artistic  principle.  The  common  myHteriea  and  vtnvalities 
he  supplanted  by  regular  tragedies,  and  his  Clcopatre  and 
Vidoii  createti  a  general  enthusiasm. 

Jo'el  [Hell.,  '*Thc  Lord  is  his  God"],  one  of  the  minor 
Hebrew  prophets,  concerning  whom  little  is  with  certainty 
known.  He  lived  at  Jerusalem,  and  his  prophecies  relate 
to  Judah.  The  date  of  his  life  is  very  uncertain.  Ho  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  jirophets  w  hose  works 
remain  to  us.  Ewald,  Ilitzig,  and  Keil  tliink  that,  he  lived 
before  800  b.  c.  One  of  the  visitations  of  locusts  which  oc- 
cur from  time  to  time  in  the  Orient  (see  Lcpsius,  /in'r/c  auH 
ACiji/pt€u)  occurred  in  his  time,  and  proved  a  great  national 
calamity.  The  jirophet  called  the  people  to  penitence,  pub- 
lic fasting,  prayer,  and  righteousness,  and  turned  their  at- 
tention to  (Jod's  great  day  of  visitation  and  judgment. 

Jogues  (Isaac),  b.  at  Orleans,  France,  Jan.  10,  1607, 
became  a  Jesuit  at  Rouen  in  1624,  and  came  to  Canada  as 
a  missionary  in  1636.  After  preaching  to  the  Hur(ms.  ho 
fninded  in  1612  a  mission  among  the  Chipjiewas  in  Michi- 
gan. On  a  journey  to  Quebec  ho  was  captured  by  the 
Mohawks  and  made  a  slave,  but  escaped  to  the  Dutch  at 
Albany,  and  went  to  France,  whence  lie  soon  returned  to 
Canada.  In  May,  1646,  he  concluded  a  treaty  between  the 
French  and  the  Mohawks,  remained  among  them  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  was  put  to  death  by  them  as  a  sorcerer  at 
Caughnawaga  Oct.  IS  of  the  same  year.  His  Ltttcrs  were 
published  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society's  Collection, 
and  his  description  of  the  New  Netherlands  was  reprinted 
in  New  York  in  isrt2,  wilh  a  memoir  bv  J.  0.  Shea.  (See 
his  /wVV,  by  Rev.  Felix  Martin,  S.  J.,  Paris,  187:i.) 

Jo'hann  f  Nki'Omik  Maria  Josktii),  king  of  Saxony,  b. 
Dec.  12,  l.soi,  and  d.  Oct.  29,  187.).  He  was  an  erudite  and 
finely  educated  man,  whoso  inclinations  turned  towards 
literary  and  scientific  occupations,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
devoted  himself  with  conscientiousness  to  his  royal  duties. 
The  graver  qualities,  however,  of  a  ruler,  he  wanted,  and 
ho  never  hc(;iiine  very  popular.  His  youth  was  wh'djy  de- 
voted to  art  and  science,  especially  to  the  study  of  Italian 
language  and  literature;  from  1h;J9  to  IsUMie  published  at 
Lfipsic,  und"-r  the  pseu"lonym  of  '  Pliilalotes,"  a  transla- 
tion of  Dant(i  with  critical  and  historical  notes.  His  elder 
brother  having  become  co-regent  in  IHlJii,  Prince  .Joliann 
took  part  very  actively  in  public  life  as  a  member  of  tho 
privy  council,  as  president  of  the  council  of  finances,  in  tho 
diet,  in  military  muttrrs,  and  acquiretl  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  branches  ul'  (he  administration.  At  the  death  of  his 
brotlier  he  became  king  <if  Saxony,  Aug.  9,  lHj4.  He  was 
a-itive  and  successful  in  measures  reterring  to  the  internal 
development  of  his  country,  especially  in  tho  introduction 
of  trade  freedom,  in  the  extension  of  railway  lines,  and  in 
tlie  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  between  (lerniany  an*) 
other  countries.  But  in  the  great  polilical  questions  he  was 
unfortunate.  Probably  ruled  by  ecclesiastical  and  Roman 
Cathtdic  influences,  he  showed  himself  an  unconditional 
adherent  of  Austria  and  an  adversary  of  the  Prcdestant  and 
progressive  Prussia.  This  tendency  became  apparent  al- 
ready during  tho  complications  with  Denmark  oouccrning 


SIcswick-Holstein,  and  at  a  later  period  his  stubbornness 
all  but  cost  him  his  throne.  The  war  of  I860  between 
Austria  an<l  Prus.-ia  was  brought  aljout,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  by  King  Johanu  and  his  minister,  Beust.  The  idea 
was  that  by  a  decisive  participation  in  the  humiliation  of 
Prussia,  Saxony  should  further  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  extend  its  own  circumscribed  sphere  of  power.  But 
after  the  defeat  of  tho  Austrian-Saxon  army  the  sovereign- 
ty of  King  Johann  was  saved  only  by  the  intervention 
of  Napoleon  III.  Nevertheless,  having  concluded  peace 
with  Prussia  and  returned  to  his  country,  he  was  jtcrfectly  . 
Ir)yal,  and  sh(»wed  himself  eajtable  of  sacrificing  his  per- 
sonal feelings  to  his  political  insight.  In  the  ditVieult  time 
of  the  war  with  France,  Saxony  acted  as  a  true  and  rclialde 
member  of  the  North  (Jernian  Confederation.  King  Johann 
in  1822  married  Amalia,  a  ihiughter  of  King  Maximilian 
of  Bavarin.  who  bore  him  three  children.  His  son  Albert 
succeeded  him  as  king.  August  Niemann. 

Johanna.     See  Comoro  Islands. 

Johan'nes  Secnn'dus,  whose  true  name  was  Jan 
EvEHAni),  b.  at  the  Hsigue  Nov.  14,  1611  :  acquired  a  great 
fame  for  learning  and  genius  by  his  Latin  poems;  accom- 
panied Charles  V.  on  his  expedition  to  Tunis,  and  d.  at 
Utrecht  Sept.  24,  1530.  His  Oprro  Potiira  were  published 
by  his  brothers  in  \Ii\\  ;  some  of  them — as,  for  instance, 
linHHt — have  been  translated  into  nearly  all  European  lan- 
guages. 

Johan'nesbergy  post-v.  of  Washington  co.,  III.  Pop. 
101. 

Johan'nisberg,  village  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Nassau,  contains  a  beautifully  situated  ca?tle,  which  in 
1814  was  given  to  Prince  Metternich  by  (be  allies.  Tho 
vineyards  of  this  estate  produce  the  best  of  all  Rhenish 
wines,  the  celebrated  Johannisbergcr. 

Johannot'  (CharlfsHknui  ALFRnr)),b.  at  OfTenbach, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Mar.  21,  ISOO;  removed  in  1806  to  Paris, 
where  he  received  his  education,  and  d.  there  Dec.  7,  1837. 
He  attracted  great  attention  in  1824  by  his  engravings 
after  Schcffer  and  Gerard;  in  1S27  by  his  illustrations  of 
Walter  Scott,  Cof)per,  and  Byron  ;  anil  since  1S31  by  his 
])ictures,  of  which  tho  two  most  celebrated,  Madnuoiitclle 
dc  MonlpvuHier  (1833)  and  The  linttle  of  lirattden  (1837), 
are  at  Versailles. — His  brother,  Tonv.  well  known  from  his 
ilhistrations  to  Molir-re,  Wcrthcr,  Lamarlinc,  and  other.*, 
was  b.  at  Offenbach  Nov.  9,  18(13,  and  d.  at  Paris  Aug.  4, 
1852. 

John  the  Baptist  was  a  son  of  tho  priest  Z&charias 
and  Elisabeth,  a  cousin  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  was 
born  six  months  before  him.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  tho 
reign  of  Tiberius  ho  began  to  preach  in  the  deserts  of 
Judioa,  announcing  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  admon- 
ishing to  repentance,  and  bajiti/.ing  as  a  symbol  of  purilica- 
tion  from  sin.  The  wonderful  circumstances  accompany- 
ing his  birth  and  his  baptism  of  Jesus,  as  well  os  his  rela- 
tions to  Christ  and  his  death,  are  recorded  in  the  Gosjicis, 
and  very  little  is  known  of  him  from  otlier  sources.  He 
was  imprisoned  and  put  to  ileath  by  Herod  Antipas.  but 
his  disciples  continued  to  form  a  separate  body  long  after 
the  rise  of  Christianity.  In  the  Christian  Church  the  24lh 
of  June  is  celebrated  as  tho  day  of  the  commemoration  of 
his  birth. 

John  the  Evangelist*  Jesus  had  parents,  brothers, 
and  sisters,  disciples,  fellow-eitixens,  but  to  St.  John  alono 
was  granted  the  i)rivilegc  of  being  his  *•  friend." 

1.  Li/f. — .John  was  born  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennesarot,  in  (Jalilce,  and  probably  at  Bcthsaida  (com- 
j)are  Mark  i.  16,  19  imd  Jt)hn  i.  44).  "  According  to  the  first 
text,  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a  fisher,  together  with 
his  father  Zebedee,  his  brother  James,  ami  his  two  friends 
and  associates  Simon  (Peter)  and  Andrew,  His  mother, 
whose  name  was  Salome  (according  to  Matt,  xxvii.  50, 
which  c(tinparc  with  Mark  xv.  40).  must  have  been  a  jiious 
woinaii,  Jirtlrnt  anrl  filled  wilb  the  Messianic  cx|)cc(a(ion8, 
though  under  their  most  earthly  form  (Matt.  xx.  20  w**/.). 
She  no  tloubt  jiourcd  her  own  faith,  including  this  alloy, 
into  the  heart."  of  her  sons.  As  soon  as  John  the  Baptist, 
the  new  prophet  who  announced  llic  approach  of  ihe  king- 
dom of  (lod,  called  people  to  pn-parc  themselves  by  repent- 
ance and  baptism,  John  and  James  hastened  to  him  and 
remained  with  him  as  his  <lisciplcs ;  and  it  was  hero  that 
Jesus  first  met  with  them  on  his  return  from  the  temptation 
in  the  desert.  The  admirable  picture  drawn  in  the  lirst  ehan- 
ler  of  the  (Josprl  by  John  cuiliodics  in  trails  full  of  frcsii- 
nes-*  the  rcmcinbrnnce  of  this  nn-cting,  which  becunie  deci- 
sive for  the  life  of  John.  Having  found  his  first  disciples 
noiong  tho  followers  of  his  Precursor,  Jesus  took  thera 
back  with  him  t4>  Galilee;  atid  as  he  himself  had  not  yet 
srpanilrd  from  his  family  (John  ii.  I-I2).  be  sent  (hem 
also  back  to  theirs  :   but  un  tin-  iippri'.udi  <T  llir  m-xt  Pass- 
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over  feast  he  called  them  definitively  to  follow  him  perma- 
nently fis  his  disciples,  and  repaired  with  them  to  Jerusa- 
lem, where  be  inaugurated  his  public  ministration  by  ex- 
pcUini^  the  venders  from  the  temple  (Matt.  iv.  18  ffe(j.:  John 
ii.  I  t  N(vy.).  From  this  moment  John  accompanied  him 
through  all  the  incidents  of  his  earthly  life,  which  he  has 
described  so  dramatically  in  his  Gospel.  Together  with 
Peter  and  James  he  formed  a  closer  circle  ai'ound  Jesus, 
ami  he  was  present  at  the  most  secluded  scenes  of  his  life 
(the  resurrection  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  transfigura- 
tion. Getbsemane)  ;  but  of  the  three  he  was  the  friend  of 
the  heart  of  the  Lord.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  "  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  which  is  the  expres- 
sion used  in  the  fourth  (Jospcl,  means  John  himself.  It  is 
the  phrase  which  he  substitutes  for  his  own  name,  embracing 
the  gentlest  remembrances  which  ever  thrilled  through  the 
heart  of  man.  Modern  criticism  has  raised  the  supposition 
that  cither  Nathanael  or  Andrew  could  have  been  meant, 
or  even  a  purely  ideal  being  which  never  existed  in  reality. 
But  those  two  disciples  are  designated  by  name  in  several 
passages  of  the  Gospel  (i.  40  ;  vi.  S;  xii.  22  ;  i.4bscq.;xxi. 
2),  and  how  could  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  be  any 
other  than  one  of  the  three  intimates  with  whom  he  liked 
best  to  associate  ?  As  for  an  ideal  being,  how  could  the 
evangelist  place  him  among  the  twelve,  and  ascriljc  to  bim 
a  decisive  part  in  the  scene  which  brought  about  the  de- 
parture of  Judas  from  the  Last  Supper  (John  xiii.)  ?  How 
could  an  ideal  being  be  the  friend  to  whom  Jesus  from  the 
cross  bequeathed  his  mother,  and  who  took  her  into  bis 
home  from  that  moment  (John  xix.  20)  ?  Such  traits  can 
be  applied  only  to  a  being  of  flesh  and  bones.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Jesus.  John  lulled  himself  in  the  most 
glorious  earthly  expectations  (Mark  x.  35  acq.),  but  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  then  opened  his  eyes,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  understood  the  whole  Scripture,  and  he  "be- 
lieved" (John  XX.  S).  The  New  Testament  does  not  men- 
tion that  there  was  granted  to  John,  like  Peter  and  James 
(Luke  xxiv.  .34;  1  Cor.  xv.  5,  7),  any  appearance  of  the 
Lord  after  his  resurrection  ;  but  if  those  appearances  of 
Jesus  which  are  recorded  were  fictitious,  the  very  first 
would  certainly  have  been  attributed  to  John.  Pentecost 
accomplished  the  work  commenced  by  the  resurrection. 
John  makes  us  understand  what  took  place  within  him  on 
that  day,  recalling  with  ])rediIection  in  his  Gospel  those 
jiromises  of  Jesus,  '*  Wlien  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he 
shall  glorify  me ;"  "  At  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me.  and  I  in  you"  (John  xvi.  IIJ 
and  xiv.  20).  In  spite  of  the  very  particular  privilege  with 
which  he  had  been  honored,  John  performed  only  a  sec- 
ondary part  in  the  foundation  of  the  (Church,  compared  with 
his  associates,  Peter  and  James.  Peter  was  the  great  in- 
strument for  the  establishment  of  the  Church  in  Israel 
(Acts  i.-v.).  James  died  in  44  as  the  first  martyr,  a  fact 
which  hy  itself  proves  the  power  of  his  influence  on  the 
Jewish  people  (Acts  xii.  2).  Of  the  activity  of  John  we 
know  nothing  except  the  two  traits  of  little  importance  re- 
corded in  Acts  iii.  1  seq.  and  viii.  14;  and  we  should  have 
considered  his  influence  on  the  apostolic  Church  as  very 
small  but  for  the  words  of  St.  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  9),  who  ranks 
him  among  the  thrcL' **  j)illars  "  of  the  Church.  A  modern 
school  has  attempted  to  establish,  by  the  aid  of  this  and 
some  other  texts,  that  John  and  the  other  apostles  be- 
longed, even  after  Pentecost,  to  that  narrow  Jewish- 
Christian  party  which  would  impose  the  circumcision  and 
the  Mosaic  law  on  the  Gentiles  as  a  condition  of  their 
entering  the  Church.  But  the  above  text  proves  exactly 
the  opposite,  siueo  Paul  here  expressly  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  apostolate,  James  ("the 
brother  of  the  Lord").  Peter,  and  John,  who  would  not 
improve  the  law  (v.  9),  and  the  "false  brethren  "  who  had 
come  in  privity  into  the  Church  in  order  to  establish  the 
principle  of  the  law  (v.  4).  (I)  Compare  the  "But  of 
these"  (v.  6),  which  plainly  indicates  an  opposition.  John 
himself,  no  doubt,  observed  the  law,  as  did  his  associates, 
but  only  from  a  feeling  of  national  piety  and  Israelitish 
fellowship  :  he  would  not  impose  it  on  the  Gentiles  who 
believed,  for  if  so  he  could  not  have  given  "  the  righthand 
of  fellowship  "'  to  St.  Paul  (v.  9).  It  was  not  until  after 
the  death  of  Peter  (about  (U)  and  Paul  (about  66),  and 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  activity  of 
John  assumed  its  grand  proportions.  According  to  a 
unanimous  tradition  in  the  churches  of  the  second  century, 
he  went  to  Asia  Minor,  where  Paul  had  founded  a  mag- 
nificent circle  of  churches.  The  truth  of  tbis  tradition  has 
been  disputed,  however,  quite  recently.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Church  fell  into  this  error  by  attributing  falselv 
tlie  Revelation  to  John  the  apostle,  and  then  inferring 
that  ho  lived  in  the  centre  of  the  Asiatic  churches  (Piev. 
i.-iii.).  But  the  historical  testimonies  are  with  respect  to 
this  fact  so  old  and  so  authoritative  that  to  deny  it  would 
be  to  overthrow  all  history.    In  his  great  work,  Against  the 


Heretics  (about  185),  Irenaeua,  who  in  his  youth  had  been 
a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  speaks  frequently  of  the  relations 
of  Polycarp  to  the  apostle  during  the  sojourn  of  the  latter 
in  Asia.  He  refers  to  what  the  presbyters  of  Ephesus  and 
Polycarp  have  heard  John  leoord  of  the  Lord;  and  be 
adds,  "  There  are  people  who  have  heard  from  the  mouth 
of  Polyearj)  how  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  once  went 
to  take  a  b;ith  in  Ephcsus,  but  suddenly,  on  seeing  Cerin- 
thus.  left  the  house  without  taking  any  bath,  exclaiming, 
'  Let  us  flee  befure  the  house  falls  down  on  us,  for  Cerin- 
thus,  the  enemy  of  truth,  is  here.'  "  In  a  celebrated  letter  be 
refers  to  his  old  friend  Florinus,  and  the  time  which  they, 
while  young  people,  spent  together  in  the  presence  of  Poly- 
carp, recalling  how  tbis  bishop  taught  people  and  told 
them  of  Ilia  "  connections  with  John  and  others  who  had 
seen  the  Lord."  In  auotbor  letter,  addressed  to  Victor, 
bishop  of  Kome,  be  reminds  him  of  his  predecessor,  Ani- 
cetus — how,  in  spite  of  certain  ritualistic  di9"erences,  he  had 
celebrated  Easter  together  with  Polycarp,  and  bow  this 
latter  bad  defended  bis  form  nt  the  celebration  by  the  fact 
that  in  this  manner  be  bad  always  commemorated  the  event 
with  "John,  the  disciple  of  our  Lord,  as  well  as  with  the 
other  apostles  with  whom  he  had  been  together."  Besides 
this  decisive  testimony  by  Irenaeus  we  have  another  hy 
Apollouius,  a  writerfrom  Asia  Minor,  living  about  175,  who 
attributes  to  John  the  resurrection  of  one  dead  at  Ephcsus; 
and  a  third  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  in  his  essay, 
Who  is  the  Ih'ch  that  eh  nil  he  Saved?  (par.  195),  records 
the  interesting  story  of  the  young  Christian  from  Asia  who 
had  become  the  chief  of  a  hand  of  robbers,  but  was  re- 
claimed by  John,  on  which  occasion  he  represents  the 
apostle  as  visiting  the  churches  of  Asia  Jlinor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appointing  bishops  and  regulating  their  afl"airs. 
And  last  wo  have  the  testimony  of  Polyeratus,  seventh 
bishop  of  Ephcsus,  in  whose  family  tbis  ofhce  had  been,  so 
to  speak,  hereditary  since  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and 
who  in  the  name  of  the  bishops  of  Asia  reminds  Victor  of 
the  incontestable  fact  that  among  the  founders  of  the 
Church  ufEpbesus  was  John,  the  disciple  "  who  had  leaned 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Lord,  and  that  be  was  buried  at  Ephc- 
sus." Before  such  testimonies  the  criticism  which  denies 
accuses  itself  of  partiality.  Jerome  represents  how  the  old 
apostle,  in  the  hist  days  of  his  life,  was  carried  into  the  as- 
semblies of  the  Church,  butconfined  himself  to  the  repetition 
of  the  command,  "Little  children,  love  one  another;'*  and 
how,  when  asked  "  Why  do  you  never  say  anything  more?" 
he  answered,  "  Because  when  this  is  done,  enough  is  done." 
Irenjeus  states  that  John  lived  in  Asia  in  the  time  of  Tra- 
jan (97-117),  and  Jerome  adds  that  he  died  in  extremeold 
age  "  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  after  the  death  of  the  Lord  " 
(which,  if  Jesus  died  in  .30,  brings  us  down  to  98),  and  that 
he  was  '*  buried  in  Ephesus."  These  authors  ignore  en- 
tirely a  strange  story  contained  in  a  newly  discovered  frag- 
ment of  a  chronicle  written  in  the  ninth  century  by  a  cer- 
tain Georgius  Haumartolos,  who  says  that  he  has  read  in 
a  work  of  Papias,  written  in  the  second  century,  but  now 
lost,  that  John  was  "put  to  death  by  the  Jews."  Thia 
legend  has  been  used  as  an  argument  against  the  residence 
of  .Tohn  in  Asia,  as  if  there  had  been  no  Jews  in  Ephesus  ! 
Even  this  very  day  those  who  visit  the  tomb  of  Polycarp 
at  Smyrna,  and  pass  through  the  Jewish  quarter,  know 
what  such  a  boldness  may  cost.  At  all  events,  we  attach  no 
importance  to  tbis  story,  since  it  has  never  been  mentioned 
by  Irenieus,  Eusebius.  and  the  many  others  who  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  work  of  Papias. 

2.  Writiuffs. — Of  the  twenty-seven  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  five  are  attributed  to  the  apostle  Jc>hn  1)V  the 
more  or  less  unanimous  tradition  of  the  primitive  Church — 
the  fourth  Gospel,  one  large  and  two  smaller  epistles,  and 
the  Revelation.  In  the  evangelical  collection  the  fourth 
Gospel  shows  a  character  of  its  own.  It  is  a  work  com- 
posed in  one  train  of  inspiration,  and  not  a  redaction  of  a 
tradition  already  circulating  in  the  Church,  such  as  are  the 
three  others,  at  least  to  some  extent.  It  opens  with  an  in- 
troduction in  which  is  given  the  essence  of  the  history  that 
follows:  (1)  The  glory  of  the  creative  Word  :  (2)  the  crime 
and  misery  of  the  Jews  who  have  rejected  it  in  its  humili- 
ation ;  and  (3)  the  fortune  of  the  Church  which  ha?  received 
in  faith  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  These  three  ideas  of 
the  introduction  are  also  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
whole  Gospel :  Jesus  makes  his  glory  manifest  by  his  words 
and  acts  :  presently  the  world  is  divided,  some  takiugpart 
against  him,  others  for  him.  Thus,  the  yhjvy  of  Jcuns,  the 
unbelief,  and  the  faith  are  the  three  facts  on  which  the 
whole  narrative  rests.  (1)  Chs.  i.-iv.,  first  revelations  of 
Jesus,  and  first  impressions  of  unbelief  and  faith,  as  yet 
interminw:led;  (2)  chs.  v. -xii.,  special  development  of  the 
constant  progress  of  unbelief,  both  with  the  chiefs  and  the 
mass  of  the  people,  as  each  appearance  of  Jesus  at  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  festivals  is  the  signal  to  a  new  outburst  of  hatred  ; 
(3)  chs.  xiii.-xvii.,  special  development  of  the  faith  with 


the  disciples  durinj;?  the  last  times  preceding  the  death  of 
Jesus;  (4)  chs.  xviii.  :uul  xix.,  the  external  defeat  of  Josus 
by  the  Jewish  incredulity  {his  judgment  and  punishment)  ; 
(5)  elis.  XX.  and  xxi..  the  jrlori<ms  victory  of  Jesus  over 
death  by  his  resurrection,  and  the  consummation  of  faith 
with  his  disciples  liy  his  ap(iearances.  Such  is  tlie  plan  of 
this  marvellous  work:  anci  thus  on  a  beautiful  day  in 
eprinff,  when  the  sun  rises  radiant  and  sending;;  his  warm 
rays  to  the  earth,  the  last  snow  melts,  life  awakens,  and 
nature  sets  to  work.  But  after  a  few  hours  the  vapors 
of  the  humid  soil  arise  and  form  dense  clouds;  the  sun 
hicles,  the  storm  tlireatens.  and  when  the  day  is  at  its 
highest  the  tempest  hursts  on  the  earth  and  nature  seems 
delivered  up  to  its  destructive  forces,  havini^  lost  its  life- 
star.  Nevertheless,  when  evcniuR  conies  the  clouds  float 
away.  c;ilni  rci«^ns,  and,  more  resplendent  and  more  mag- 
nificent than  when  rising,  the  setiing  sun  sends  a  last  happy 
smile  to  nature  before  disappearing.  But  who  has  com- 
poseil  this  work,  this  unique  work  ?  The  fhureh  has  never 
hei^itated  in  answering.  \o  other  name  than  that  of  John 
has  ever  been  inscribed  in  the  title  of  this  work.  It  bears 
a  forma!  testimony  of  itself  in  the  last  words  of  chapter 
xxi.,  affixed  by  the  editors  of  the  book,  according  to  which 
the  author  was  the  discijdf  whom  Jesus  loved,  anclwhowas 
still  living  at  the  time  wlien  tlie  publienti-m  took  place: 
"This  is  the  disciple  which  testifieth  of  these  things  nnd 
wrote  these  things'  (xx'i.  24).  The  author  himself  dechires 
that  he  has  been  an  eyewitness  of  the  events  he  records 
(i.  11;  xix.  ."iJ).  Moreover,  tlie  whole  narrative  hns  an 
autobiographical  character.  It  does  not  commence  with  the 
history  of  the  ministration  of  Jesus,  but  with  the  first  meet- 
ing between  Jesus  ami  the  author — for  the  second  disciple 
(i.  '.\h  nri/,)  must  bo  the  autlior  himself;  the  anonymity 
guarded  with  respect  to  this  disciple,  and  the  pieturesquc- 
nesa  of  the  narrative,  prove  it  suriicieiitly  ;  and  it  does  not 
extend  to  the  ascension,  but  ends  at  the  moment  when  the 
author's  faith  becomes  full,  when  he  can  exclaim  frotn  the 
depth  of  his  heart,  with  Thomas  after  his  conviction,  '*  My 
Lord  and  my  God  !"  Tliis  last  word  of  the  Gospel  corre- 
sponds with  'its  first.  "  The  Wonl  was  Cod."  The  faith  of 
the  discij)!e3  has  at  last  reachecl  the  height  of  its  object. 

In  our  days  the  authenticity  of  this  book  is  attacked  with 
particular  eagerness;  and  this  is  quite  natural.  If  the 
divinity  of  the  Ijonl  is  the  palladium  of  the  Church,  the 
Gospel  of  .Tuhn  is  the  ])iilladium  of  this  truth.  M:ilthew 
has  demonstrated  tiic  Messianic  nffirc  of  .Tcsus  ;  Mark  has 
described  his  powerful  daily  octin'ti/  .-  Luke  has  traced  the 
progress  of  his  w<»rk  of  salvation  from  Bethlehem  to  .Tcru- 
salem,  and  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome:  but  it  is  Jolm  who 
has  unveiled  the  eternal  divinity  of  his  person,  thus  otVer- 
ing  at  tlio  same  time  to  the  Church  its  most  perfect  food 
and  to  unbelief  the  heaviest  stone  of  ((fTenoc.  But  to  whom 
couhl  such  a  vTork  be  attributed  if  it  were  not  written  by 
St.  .Fohn  y  A  great  unknown,  it  is  answered,  composed  it 
in  the  lirst  half  or  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
But  we  know  the  great  authors  of  the  second  century — 
Ignatius,  Papiae,  Polycarp,  men  of  dt^ep  piety  certainly, 
but  of  mediocre  tiilent.  And  this  superior  genius  who 
should  have  composed  the  fourth  <Iospcl,  and  wlio  surpasses 
all  the  known  authors,  he  should  liave  remained  eumpletoly 
unknown  himself,  and  passed  through  the  Church  of  the 
second  century  without  leaving  the  smallest  vestige  of  his 
personal  existence  I  No;  here  unbelief  demands  too  much 
belief.  Renan  himself  acknowledges  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  trace  a  probable  place  in  the  ministration  of  Jesus 
without  the  dates  of  the  fourth  (Jospel.  He  points  out  in 
this  h«tok  a  miiltituile  of  "precise  trails"whieh  necessarily 
indicate  lui  eyewitness.  Crcilner.  a  critic  who  by  no  means 
belongs  to  the  ortlmdox  school,  ends  his  essay  on  tlio  fourth 
Gosijcl  by  saying,  "  If  we  had  no  historical  dates  at  all  re- 
ferring to  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  .  .  .  lh(!  nature 
of  the  language,  the  freshness  and  vividness  of  the  narra- 
tive, the  precision  of  the  dates,  .  ,  .  the  author's  love  and 
fenrlerness  towards  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  irresiiitiblu 
charm  diffused  throughout  thewlnde  narrative.  .  .  .  would 
lead  us  to  infer  that  the  autlmr  coidd  bo  no  other  person 
than  a  ttft'irr  of  /*ii/'  itinr,  nw  rift  u-ltniiti*,  an  tifumtlr.  one 
brliivfil  III/  JfHiiH — Jn/in,  iiideerl,  whom  the  Lord  had  per- 
sonally captivated  by  the  celestial  eharm  of  his  teaching, 
.  .  .  and  who,  during  his  residence  in  a  city  like  that  of 
Ephesus,  had  hecom<f  alile  to  vindicate  bis  phice  among  the 
(Jreeks,  bo  distinguished  for  their  literary  culture."  (  /nfro- 
(hirtiini  tn  thr  Xrir  TtHfnmrnt,  ji  WW.',  It  seems,  indeed,  that 
John  wrote  the  (Jospel  in  Ephesus,  and  between  80  and 
I'O.  This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  only  contradic- 
tions worth  mentioning.  The  Ab'gians.  a  small  Phrygian 
sect  formed  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  at- 
tributed this  Gospel  to  Cerinthus,  tin*  adversary  of  John  in 
Ephesus,  nnd  thus  they  testify  themselves  to  the  great 
antiquity  and  to  the  birthplace  of  the  book. 

The  larger  Kpislle  bearing  the  name  of  John  is  ovidontly 
v.. I,.  11.— !I0 


by  the  same  author  as  the  Gospel.  Here  too  he  represents 
himself  as  an  eyewitness  to  the  life  of  Jesus  (i.  1  grq.). 
From  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  it  has  been  used 
by  Ignatius,  Papias,  and  Polycarp.  It  contains  the  celestial 
philosophy  whi*h  the  author  has  drawn  from  the  teaching, 
the  labor,  and  the  person  of  Jesus.  This  he  opposes  to  the 
heresy  already  breaking  in.  and  he  oflVrs  it  to  the  Church 
as  the  ideal  of  Christian  life;  not  that  he  considers  this 
ideal  as  jierfection,  as  something  inaccessible;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  holiness  which  the  presence  of  Jesus  in  the 
believing  soul  realizes  every  moment.  The  two  small 
Epistles  seem  to  have  spread  very  slowly  in  the  Church,  on 
account  of  their  smaller  importance.  This  explains  also 
why  they  have  not  as  many  testimonies  in  their  favor  as 
the  two  preceding  writings,  to  whicli  they  form  a  beautiful 
contrast.  In  the  first.  John  praises  the  firmness  of  a  Chris- 
tian lady  called  Kifrin  in  breaking  with  the  preachers  of 
heresy  ;  in  the  second  he  praises  the  charity  of  his  beloved 
(iaiup,  whose  house  is  always  open  to  the  preachers  of  the 
gospel.  It  is  on  the  one  side  the  holy  exelusivencss.  on  the 
other  the  generous  broadness,  of  the  Christian  faith.  Of  the 
Revelation  we  do  not  speak  here,  as  a  special  article  will  be 
given  to  it. 

3.  Chnrncfer  ntiff  Tvjlnevcfi. — John  seems  not  to  have 
possessed  either  the  bold  initiative  of  Peter  or  the  pene- 
trating dialectical  power  of  Paul.  The  part,  little  con- 
spicuous, which  he  plays  before  and  after  Pentecost,  and 
np  to  his  residence  in  Asia  Minor,  indicates  a  character 
discreet,  reserved,  even  timid,  and  whieli  must  arrive  at  a 
sure  feeling  of  its  own  maturity  before  it  can  act  in  the  ex- 
ternal world.  But  this  trait  reveals  a  profound  nature, 
meditative,  well  balanced,  and  capable  of  receiving  much. 
By  giving  to  John  and  James  the  surname  of  **  Boanerges  " 
(that  is.  "the  sons  of  thunder  ")  Jesus  has  unveiled  the 
mystery  of  their  characters.  Wo  understand  at  once  those 
rare  and  passionate  manifestations.  It  is  they  who  will 
command  tire  to  come  down  fr<)m  heaven  on  the  Samaritan 
village  which  did  not  receive  Jesus  (Luke  ix.  .^>2  nnj.'^.  It 
is  also  J(din  who  silences  the  disciple  who,  without  follow- 
ing with  him.  easts  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (Luke 
ix.  410-  Like  the  electric  cloud  which  gathers  silently  the 
lightning  within  its  bo.som,  and  then  suddenly  lets  it  tlash 
forth  with  a  crash,  the  sons  of  Zehedeo  accompany  Jesus, 
deeply  touched,  but  generally  silent  and  composed;  but 
suddenly  they  give  utterance  to  their  impressions  by  an 
exjilosion.  unforeseen  like  the  lightning  and  terrible  like 
the  thunderclap.  We  also  understand  how  the  John  of  the 
(Jospol  can  be  the  John  of  the  Revelation.  Nothing  is 
falser,  indeed,  than  the  iilca  which  is  generally  entertained 
of  the  sweet  tenderness  and  feminine  softness  of  John. 
Such  natures  generally  attach  themselves  passionately  to 
the  object  of  their  love;  there  is  something  absolute  in 
their  feeling.  Fimuu  the  moment  St.  John  met  Jesus  he  be- 
longed to  him  entirely.  Never  a  soul  more  longing  after 
the  ideal  met  with  an  object  more  capable  of  satisfying  it. 
The  first  glance  melted  the  two  characters,  one  in  the  other. 
While  the  other  apostles  admired  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  and 
more  especially  retained  his  moral  precepts.  John  contem- 
plated his  person,  and  pondered  in  his  heart  over  those 
mysterious  tcFtimonies  emanating  from  the  consciousness 
of  Jesus  concerning  bis  relation  to  (he  Father — testimonies 
which  escaped  all  the  others.  Rennn  has  said  that  the 
Semite  proceeds  by  intuition,  not  by  deduction.  This  re- 
mark is  in  the  highest  degree  a|iplieable  to  the  intellectual 
tendency  of  John.  He  does  not  dissect  the  aruninicnt  of 
his  adversary,  as  does  St.  Paul,  dissolving  it  with  his  irre- 
sistible dialectical  power;  he  crushes  it  with  one  blow.  Ho 
sees  the  light  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  dark- 
ness, and  when  he  baa  given  each  of  them  its  true  name,  ho 
has  said  his  all.  The  upright  soul  cannot  hesitate,  accord- 
ing to  him.  Having  seen  this  vision,  he  who  still  searches 
alter  the  way  is  lost.  Thus  eonstitulrd.  St.  .Ldui  was  not 
charged  either  with  the  foundation  of  the  Church  among 
the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  such  as  were  the  missionary 
apostles,  or,  such  ns  Paul,  with  the  emancipation  of  the 
Now  Testament  from  the  Old  through  a  profound  and 
penetrating  study.  His  mission  was  to  place  the  crown 
on  the  work  of  his  two  colleagues.  He  gave  to  the  Church 
of  Asia  Minor  that  powerful  organisation  which  enabled  it 
to  stantl  against  the  floods  of  heresy  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,  and  made  this  Church  the  eeiilro 
of  the  whole  Church  during  this  epoch,  on  account  of  the 
power  of  its  sjiiiitmil  life.  By  his  writings,  more  espo- 
cially.  he  led  the  Church  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  tho 
salvation  which  is  in  Christ,  developing  in  his  Gospel  tho 
iilea  of  the  lhd>cmrr:  in  his  Epistle,  that  of  the  ChrUfian; 
and  in  the  Revelation,  that  of  the  f'/iurrf,.  In  him  Iho 
Church  cd"  the  first  century  llnlshed  its  cycle,  which  In  tho 
type  of  the  history  of  the  whole  Church.   FniinKitic  Goukt. 

John  I,,S.\iNT,  PiiiT.  a  Tuscan,  wnwchosen  pope  in  623, 
and  in  525  woa  compelled  by  Thcodorio  tho  Oslrogotb  to 
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visit  Constantiooplo  and  intercede  for  the  Arians.  On  hia 
return  lie  was  imprisoned,  and  d.  at  Ravenna  May  26,  526. 
— John  H..  a  Roman,  was  chosen  popeby  pimoniacal  means 
in  b:V2,  and  was  acknowledged  by  Justinian  as  the  head  of 
the  Church.  D.  May  26,  5o5.— John  III.,  a  Roman,  be- 
came pope  in  560,  and  d.  July  13,  573. — John  IV.,  a  Dal- 
matian, became  pope  in  610.  was  distinguished  for  zeal  and 
do::trinaI  strictness,  and  d.  Oct.  II.  642.— JonN  V..  a  Syr- 
ian, became  pope  in  6S5.  I>.  Aug.  I,  6S7. — John  VI.,  a 
Greek,  became  pope  in  701.  and  d.  Jan.  9,  705. — John  VII., 
a  Greek,  became  pope  in  705;  d.  Oct.  IS,  707. — John  VIII., 
a  Roman,  became  pope  in  872,  was  zealous  for  the  papal 
priuiacv  and  the  extension  of  the  temporal  authority  of 
the  holy  see.  His  reign  was  vexed  by  the  incursions  of 
the  Saracens  into  Italy.  Was  murdered  Dec.  15,  8S2. — 
John  IX.,  b.  at  Tibur,  became  a  Benedictine,  and  was 
chosen  pope  in  898,  and  strove  for  the  reform  of  many 
abuses.  D.  Nov.  30,  900. — John  X.,  bishop  of  Bologna 
and  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  became  pope  in  9U,  and 
though  reputed  a  man  of  impure  life,  was  an  able  prelate. 
He  led  in  person  the  armies  which  routed  the  Saracens  and 
e::pellc<i  them  from  Italy,  but  was  imprisoned  by  the  in- 
famous JIarosia,  and  d,  in  929. — John  XT.,  natural  son  of 
Marnsia,  probably  by  Pope  Sergius  III.,  was  made  pope 
in  O.ll  by  his  mother,  and  is  supposed  to  have  d.  by  poison 
in  9.T6. — John  XII.,  son  of  Alberic  and  grandson  of  IMaro- 
sia,  became  pope  in  956  when  sixteen  years  old.  His  name 
was  Octavian,  and  he  is  regarded  as  the  first  pope  to  as- 
sume a  new  name  on  consecration.  He  was  a  man  of  ex- 
treme licentiousness,  and  was  condemned  by  a  council 
called  by  Otho  I.  at  Rome  for  murder,  incest,  sacrilege, 
idolatry,  and  witchcraft.  B.  May  14,  964.  The  most  im- 
por'ant  event  of  his  reign  was  his  coronation  of  Otho  I., 
regarded  as  the  first  German  emperor. — John  XIII..  a 
Roman  bishop  of  Narni,  became  pope  in  965,  and  after 
a  disturbed  pontificate  d.  Sept.  5,972. — John  XIV.  (Peter, 
bishop  of  Pavia),  a  native  of  Pavia.  was  arch-chanccHor  to 
Otho  ir.,  who  made  him  pope  in  984  in  place  of  Boniface 
Vtl.,  who  returned  soon  after,  and  John  d.  in  prison,  j) rob- 
ably  of  starvation. — John  XV.  became  pope  iu  986,  and 
was  chiefly  remarkable  for  avarice  and  nepotism.  D.Apr., 
9116. — John  XVI.  (Philagatlms),  a  Greek,  and  bishop  of 
Piacenza,  became  pope  in  997  in  opposition  to  Gregory  V., 
who  mutilated  and  killed  him. — John  XVII.  (Sirm),  b.  at 
liipn  Jinn',  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  of  noble  family ;  after 
a  pontificate  of  four  and  a  half  months  d.  .Juuo  9.  100.1. 
— Joiiv  XVIII.  (I'haaiauue)  became  pope  in  1  On;?,  and  aban- 
doned the  pa[)al  chair  for  a  monk's  cell  in  May,  1009. — 
.lohn  XIX..  a  son  of  the  count  of  Tuscany,  succeeded  his 
Itrother,  lienedict  VIII.,  having  obtained  the  election  by 
force  and  bribes,  in  1024;  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  ava- 
rice. D.  Nov.  8,  1033. — John  XX..  usually  omitted  from 
the  list  of  popes,  was  a  rival  of  Gregory  VI.,  Benedict 
IX..  and  Sylvester  III.  There  were  at  one  time  (1045) 
three  reigning  popes  at  Rome,  who  divided  the  revenues 
and  expended  them  in  excesses. — John  XXI.  ( Pedro),  b.  at 
Lisbon,  studied  at  Paris,  and  won  great  applause  by  his 
learning.  He  became  cardinal-priest,  archbishop  of  Braga, 
and  first  physician  to  Gregory  X.;  became  pope  in  1276. 
D.  May  16.  1277,  at  Viterbo.  —  John  XXII.  [Jacques 
d'Ensr),  b.  at  Cahors  about  1244,  became  in  1300  bishop 
of  Frejus,  archbishop  of  Avignon  1310,  in  1312  cardinal- 
bishop,  and  in  1316  pope  at  Avignon.  He  was  learned  in 
the  canon  law,  and  was  remarkable  for  avarice. — John 
XXIII.  (  fi'ifthcznr  Cossa),  b.  at  Naples,  became  cardinal 
iu  i  102,  and  succeeded  Alexander  V.  in  1410;  convoked 
the  Council  of  Constance  1413;  was  deposed  in  1415,  and 
d.  Nov.  22,  1419.  Charles  W.  Greene. 

John  I.  (Juan),  king  of  Aragon,  b.  Dec.  27,  1350; 
married  in  1384  Yolande.  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bar, 
granddaughter  of  John  II.  the  Good  of  France  :  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Peter  IV.,  Jan.  5, 
1387;  imprisoned  Sibylle.his  wife's  mother,  on  the  charge 
of  having  poisoned  the  late  king,  and  seized  upon  her 
properfy:  recognized  Clement  VII.  as  pope  at  Avignon, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  pleasure,  leaving  the 
cares  of  state  to  his  queen.  Ho  sent  a  formal  deputation 
to  France  to  enlist  the  most  f;imous  troubadours,  with 
whose  aid  he  founded  at  Barcelona  an  academy  of  poetry 
on  the  model  of  the  Floral  Games  of  Toulouse,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  rude  Aragonese.  He  successfully  repelled 
the  invasion  of  the  count  of  Armagnac,  a  pretender  to  the 
throne,  1390:  reconquered  the  Island  of  Sardinia  1392; 
and  d.  May  19,  1395. 

John  II.  fJr.w'j.king  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  b.  June 
29,  13117,  son  of  Ferdinand  the  Just;  married  in  1419 
Blanche,  daughter  of  Charles  III.  of  Navarre,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  in  right  of  his  queen 
Sept.,  1425;  took  an  active  part  in  intrigues  at  the  court 
of  Castile  against   Alvaro  dc  Luna;    in   1428  aided    his 


brother,  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon,  in  a  war  against  Castile, 
and  accompanied  him  in  an  expedition  against  Naples,  in 
which  both  kings  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Milanese  iu 
the  celebrated  naval  battle  of  Ponza,  near  Gaeta,  Aug.  5, 
1434.  Released  shortly  after,  he  administered  the  govern- 
ment of  Aragon  for  many  years  in  his  brother's  absence, 
and  renewed  his  attempts  to  obtain  supreme  influence  iu 
Castile.  Queen  Blanche  having  died  Apr.  3,  1441.  Carlos, 
prince  of  Viana,  claimed  the  throne  of  Navarre  in  his 
mother's  right,  but  John  refused  to  surrender  it  to  his  son, 
thereby  giving  rise  to  a  long  and  lamentable  family  feud. 
Juhn  invaded  Castile  in  1445.  and  was  defeated  atOlmedo; 
married  in  1447  Joanna  Heuriquez,  daughter  of  the  admi- 
ral of  Castile;  suppressed  a  revolt  in  Navarre  in  1452, 
taking  prisoner  his  son.  Prince  Carlos;  disinherited  that 
prince  in  1455  on  account  of  a  second  rebellion,  and  de- 
feated him  at  Estella  in  1456  ;  John  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Aragon  July  5,  1458;  declared  Sicily  and  Sardinia  an- 
nexed to  Arngon,  and  soon  had  new  troubles  with  his  son, 
whom  he  unwillingly  recognized  as  heir,  but  afterwards 
threw  into  prison  |l460),  and  whose  sudden  death  (1461), 
attributed  to  poison,  was  the  pretext  for  a  formidable  re- 
volt in  Catalonia,  lasting  eleven  years.  He  had  similar 
troubles  with  his  daughter  Blanche,  who  died  in  prison  at 
Orthes  Dec.  2,  1464;  took  Barcelona  in  1472;  made  war 
in  Roussillon  against  Louis  XI.  of  France  in  1473;  and  d. 
at  Barcelona  .I.an.  19,  1479,  being  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ferdinand,  known  as  the  Catholic.  (See  Prescott's  Ferdi' 

licnnl  and  JttuhclUt.) 

John  I.  (Jcan).  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  b.  at  Epila 

Aug.  20.  1358;  married  Leonora  of  Aragon  in  1375,  and 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Henry 
II.  (of  Trastamara),  being  crowned  July  25,  1379.  He 
immediately  convoked  the  Cortes,  who  after  long  delib-^r- 
ation  recognized  the  Avignon  claimant  to  the  papacy 
(Clement  VII.).  John  of  Gatxt,  duke  of  Lancaster 
(which  see),  having  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Castile  in 
right  of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  and  Fer- 
dinand of  Portugal  having  entered  into  a  secret  alliance 
with  the  English  duke,  John  attacked  Portugal  by  sea  and 
land,  obtaining  several  victories,  but  concluded  peace  by 
marrying  Beatrice,  then  aged  ten  years,  only  child  and 
heir  of  the  Portuguese  monarch.  Ferdinand,  however, 
dying  in  1383.  John  of  Castile  had  to  wage  another  war 
in  support  of  the  rights  of  Beatrice  against  the  claim  of 
tho  grand  master  of  Avis  (see  John  I.  the  (iReat,  king  of 
Portugal),  and  would  have  ca])tured  Lisbon  (1384)  had 
not  tho  yellow  fever  driven  him  away.  His  defeat  next 
year  at  Aljubarrota  wai  fatal  to  the  claims  of  Blanche. 
After  several  years'  delay  the  duke  of  Lancaster  invaded 
Castile  in  1386,  but  peace  was  made  the  following  year  by 
the  marriage  of  Prince  Henry  to  the  daughter  of  the  Eng- 
lish duke,  who  also  received  an  indemnity  in  money.  John 
created  his  son  prince  of  Asturias  (1388),  convoked  Cortes, 
which  settled  many  important  constitutional  questions 
(1300).  andd.  Oct.  9,  1390. 

John  II.  (Jian),  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  b.  Mar.  6, 
1405,  succeeded  his  father,  Henry  III.,  in  Dec.  1406.  un- 
der the  regency  of  his  mother  and  his  uncle  Ferdinand, 
afterward  king  of  Aragon.  The  infant  monarch  was 
crowned  at  Segovia  Jan.  15,  1407;  married  his  cousin, 
Mary  of  Aragon,  in  1418  or  1420,  and  fell  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Ai.VAno  DE  LrNA  (which  see),  formerly  a  page, 
whom  in  1423  he  created  constable  of  Castile.  Prince 
Henry  of  Aragon,  grand  master  of  Santiago,  brother  of 
tho  queen,  endeavored  to  gain  possession  of  supreme  power 
(1420)  by  seizing  upon  the  persons  of  the  king  and  the 
favorite.  After  many  alternations  of  fortune  in  a  struggle 
for  power  between  Luna  and  the  infantes  of  Aragon,  last- 
ing fur  many  years,  the  former  was  beheaded  at  Valladolid 
June  7. 1453.  John  meanwhile  had  made  two  wars  against 
the  Moors  (1431  and  1435),  and  several  against  the  intru- 
sive princes  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  who  were  constantly 
inciting  the  nobles  of  Castile  to  revolt.  John  was  a  feeble 
prince,  but  possessed  some  literary  ability,  and  his  reign 
was  a  notable  one  in  the  intellectual  history  of  Spain.  D. 
July  21.  1454. 

John^  king  of  England,  surnamcd  Lackland  (Sam 
Ten-e),  either  as  a  younger  and  portionless  son,  or  on  ac- 
count of  his  loss  of  a  large  part  of  his  French  possessions 
in  1203,  b.  at  Oxford  Dec.  24.  1166,  the  son  of  Henry  II.; 
declared  lord  of  Ireland  by  papal  authority,  his  short-lived 
government  of  that  country  was  an  utter  failure;  and  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  his  brother,  Richard  Lionhcart,  who  made 
him  feudal  lord  of  almost  one-third  of  England,  he  was 
guilty  of  treason  and  ingratitude.  Nevertheless,  Richard 
appointed  him  his  successor,  ignoring  the  claims  of  his 
nephew  Arthur,  the  rightful  heir.  John  became  king  in 
1199,  and  an  expensive  war  with  Arthur  and  Philip  Au- 
gustus of  Franco  ensued,  in  which  John  lost  the  best  part 
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of  his  French  territories.  The  talc  of  the  king's  cruelties 
to  Arthur  hns  been  called  in  question.  Soon  nftcr  followed 
the  controversy  concerning  investitures  with  Innocent  IIT., 
the  most  powerful  of  the  jjopcs,  who  excommunicated  and 
deposed  John,  laid  an  interdict  on  Knj;land,  and  let  loose 
the  armie.s  of  France  upon  the  king,  who  retaliated,  we  arc 
told,  by  an  alliance  with  the  .Moors  of  Spain  (1212),  prom- 
ising to  turn  Mussulman.  IJut  John,  not  sustained  by  his 
own  pcojilc,  was  compelled  to  yield  and  become  the  vassal 
of  the  pope,  greatly  to  the  indignation  of  the  English.  In 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  his  arms  were  successful.  A 
rising  of  his  barons  compelled  him  to  sign  Magna  Charta 
(1213):  the  aid  of  the  (lope  and  an  army  of  mercenaries 
enabled  him  to  repudiate  that  charter  and  make  head 
against  the  barons;  but  during  the  war  he  d.  at  Newark 
Ojt.  Ill,  1211).  John's  rapacity  and  cruelty  to  Jews  and 
Knglishraen  alike,  his  partiality  for  his  Aquitanian  and 
Poitcvin  subjects,  his  punishments  b.y  mutilation  and 
starvation,  his  cowardice  and  impiety,  rendered  his  name 
odious,  but  his  memory  has  found  recent  defenders,  and  it 
is  certain  that  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  him  has  been 
derived  from  his  bitter  enemies. 

John  II.,  kiugof  France,  surnamed  THE  fioon  (i.e  Hon), 
b.  .Apr.  2f>,  Kill),  \vas  son  <if  Philip  VI.,  the  foiimler  of  the 
Vaiois  line:  succeeded  to  the  throne  Aug.  22,  and  was 
crowned  at  Kheims  Sept.  20,  KJjO.  The  chief  event  of  his 
reign  was  the  war  with  England,  in  which  he  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince  at  Poitiers,  Sept. 
I'.t.  l.'iofi.  liis  captivity  in  Pordcaux  and  London  (1366-()0) 
was  brought  to  an  enrl  by  the  humiliating  peace  of  Ilr6- 
tigny  (.May,  I.TTiO),  which  surrendered  several  provinces 
to  the  English,  in  addition  to  a  ransom  of  ;i, 000, 000  crowns. 
Ills  son,  the  duke  of  .Anjou,  was  left  in  London  as  a  host- 
age for  the  fuiniment  of  the  treaty,  but  it  was  rejected  by 
the  States  (Jcncral.  The  jirince  having  escaped  from  Lon- 
don in  violation  of  his  parole,  John  returned  to  London  as 
a  prisoner  early  in  1364,  and  d.  there  Apr.  8  of  the  same 
year. 

John   II.,  C'asimir,    king  of  Poland  from   iri4R  to 
lOOS.  b.  Mar.  21,  IGOi),  the  second  son  of  Sigismund  III. 
After  a  somewhat  adventurous  life  he  entered  in  1010  the 
oriler  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  made  a  cardinal  sonn  after. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Ladislas 
(Nov.  20,  1843),  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  married 
his  widow,  Maria  Gonzaga.     His  reign  was  very  unhappy. 
To  Sweden  he  lost,  by  the  Peace  of  Oiiva  (.May  3,  lO(ili), 
Esthonia  and  Livonia,  and  to  Russia,  by  the  Peace  of  An- 
drussov  (Jan.  14,  1007),  White  and  Red  Russia,     In  the  ' 
interior  his  government  was  utterly  di.stracled  by  the  feuds  I 
au'l  intrigues  of  the  nobles:  an<i,  entirely  unable  to  nuister  \ 
the  situation,  he  abdicated  Sept.  10,  1008,  went  to  France, 
and  lived  in  retirement.     I),  at  Nevers  Dec.  16,  1072. 

John  III.,  Sobicski,  king  of  Poland  from  1074  to  | 
1000,  b.  June  2,  1021,  at  Olesko  in  fialicia;  received  an 
excellent  education  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries,  and 
distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  wars  against  the  ! 
Swed's,  Russians,  and  Transylvanians  that  in  1007  he  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  Polish  army.  The 
successor  iif  Juhn  II.,  Casiniir.  Mi.diacl  Korybut.  having 
made  a  humiliating  treaty  with  the  Turks,  Sobieski  had  it 
rejected  by  the  Polish  diet,  hastened  at  the  head  of  his 
army  to  meet  the  Turks,  and  routed  them  completely  at 
Khotin  (Nov.  II,  107."!).  Shortly  after  Michael  Korybut 
died,  and  Sobieski  was  unanimously  elected  king  of  Poland 
(May  21,  1074).  In  I0S3  the  Turks  besieged  Vienna  with 
an  army  of  .lOD.OOO  men.  The  emperor  had  fled,  and  not 
only  was  Austria  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin,  but  Eumpe 
was  in  danger.  Willi  an  army  of  hardly  .''lO.OOO  men  So- 
bieski atta'-kcd  the  Turks  Sept."  12,  I0»,1,!'ind  after  a  fright- 
ful contest  he  utterly  defcaleil  them  ami  pursued  them  into 
Hungary.  As  n  ruler,  however,  John  III.  was  much  less 
fortunate  than  as  a  general,  and  the  latter  ]>art  of  his  life 
was  much  disturbed  by  civil  and  domestic  troubles.  I). 
June  17,  1000. 

John  (JotM),  the  name  of  six  kings  of  Portugal,  four 
of  whom  rei|uire  mentiun. — Jonx  I.  rni:  (lui'AT,  h.  at  Lis- 
bon Apr.,  l;i.^7,  was  a  natural  son  of  Peter  I.  and  bnither 
of  Ferdinand,  at  whoso  death,  in  l.'iH::,  ho  became  regent 
nnil  seized  upon  the  throne,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
infanta  Beatrice,  marrieil  to  John  I.  of  Castile.  The  war 
which  ensued  was  deciiled  by  the  victory  of  Aljubarolta 
(Aug.  1 1,  I.'iS.'i)  in  favor  of  the  fjniier.  Ili>  made  an  expe- 
dition into  Africa,  and  took  Ceula  (Ml.'i)  from  tho  Moors. 
Under  his  reign  the  islands  of  ^Madeira,  t'npe  Verde,  tho  ; 
Canaries,  and  Azores  wero  discovereil,  and  the  coasts  of  j 
Africa  explored  as  far  as  the  (iulf  of  (iuini'a.  D.Aug.  14,  ! 
Il.l.l. — lonNlI.TiiK  PmiFKiT,  b.  at  Lisbon  May  :!,  M.'i.'i ; 
marrieil  Leonora  of  Lancaster  in  1171;  took  part  in  an  Af- 
rican c:irapaign  the  same  year;  was  conspicuous  for  bravery 
at  the  battle  of  Toro  (1470);  succeeded  his  father,  Alfonso  I 


v.,  Aug.  29,  1481 ;  put  to  death  the  duke  of  Braganza  and 
his  own  brother-in-law,  tho  duke  of  Viseo,  for  conspiracy 
(1483-84).  Under  his  auspices  a  series  of  great  navigators 
explored  the  coasts  of  Africa,  B.  Diaz  discovered  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope,  and  Da  Garaa  visited  India.  He  was  un- 
wise enough  to  refuse  the  services  of  Columbus,  but  after 
the  discovery  of  .America  he  sent  a  fleet  thither  (1403).  The 
conflicting  claims  of  the  crowns  of  Portugal  and  Castile 
were  decided  by  I'opc  Alexander  VI.  (1403)  by  establish- 
ing the  famous  meriilian  line.  D.  I40o. — John  I\'.,  b.  at 
Villaviciosa  Mar.  ID,  1004,  was  duke  of  Braganza,  anti  by 
a  successful  revolution  overthrew  the  Spanish  usurpation 
in  Portugal  (1010),  which  had  lasted  sixty  years,  jilacing 
himself  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  His  reign  of  four- 
teen years  was  entirely  passed  in  hostilities  with  Spain. 
D.  in  Lisbon  in  lO.iO.— Joiix  VI.,  b.  at  Lisbon  May  13, 
1767;  married  Charlotte  (Carlota).  infanta  of  Spain  i785: 
was  nameil  prince  of  Brazil  1788;  governed  the  kingdom 
in  consequence  of  his  mother's  illness  1780;  assumed  the 
title  ()f  regent  1799,  and  after  a  series  of  wars  with  Spain 
and  France  removed  with  his  court  to  Brazil  in  Nov.,  1807, 
on  the  approach  of  the  French  army  of  occupation  ;  became 
king  on  the  denlli  of  his  mother.  Mar.  16,  1810;  returned 
to  Portugal  1821:  modified  the  constitution  1823;  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  Brazil  1825,  and  d.  Mar.  10,  1826. 
John  of  Austria,  generally  known  under  the  name 
of  Don  Juan  iiii  AisTruA,  was  a  son  of  Charles  V.  and  the 
beautiful  Barbara  Bloniberg.  a  clanghter  of  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen of  Ratisljon,  where  he  was  b.  Feb.  24,  l.">4.'),  but  was 
taken  to  S|)inn  soon  ;ifter  his  birth,  and  his  jiarentage  was 
Jiept  a  secret  for  many  years.  Ho  received  an  excellent 
education,  however,  in  the  house  of  the  imperial  steward, 
Don  Luis  Mendez  Quix.ada,  and  after  the  death  of  Charles 
V.  in  1.560,  Philip  II.  publicly  acknowledged  him  as  a 
brother,  and  establisbi'd  a  princely  household  for  him,  first 
in  Valladolid  and  then  in  ^Mailriil.  He  was  a  brilliant  jicr- 
son,  gifted  with  great  talents  iioth  as  a  general  and  as  a 
statesman,  beautiful,  commanding,  ehi\alrous,  and  mjig- 
nanimous.  In  1508  he  led  with  great  success  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  African  pirates.  In  1509  he  subdued  the 
Moorish  rebellion  in  Gran;ida,  and  gave  striking  ]>roof8 
not  only  of  personal  valor,  but  also  of  tactical  skill.  In 
1571  he  commanded  tho  magnificent  Spanish-Italian  arma- 
ment against  the  Turks,  and  routed  tlieir  fleet  completely 
in  the  battle  of  Lepanto  (Oct.  7,  15711,  the  greatest  mili- 
tary exploit  of  the  century.  In  1573  he  conquered  Tunis, 
and  in  1576  he  w;is  made  viccregent  in  the  Netherlands. 
Here  he  did  not  succeed  in  managing  the  prince  of  Or;iuge, 
William  the  Silent.  He  was  foiled  by  him  in  his  |>olitical 
measures,  but  when  it  came  to  an  open  rupture  he  defeated 
him  at  Gcmblours  (Jan.  31,  1578).  In  spite  of  all  these 
brilliant  achievements,  the  final  result  of  his  life  was  nev- 
ertheless only  a  rr)mantic  apparition,  a  jjoelical  dre:ini.  Ho 
pas.sed  through  history  like  a  meteor.  His  half-brother, 
Philip  II.,  loved  him,  but  was  too  despotic  to  allow  him 
an  independent  career.  He  used  him  very  freely,  but  was 
too  suspicious  to  place  full  ccjufidencc  in  him.  In  this 
ambiguity  his  own  character  seems  t(»  have  sufi'ered.  His 
earlier  plans  of  founding  a  kingdom  in  Greece  or  in  Tunis 
were  sensible,  but  were  opposed  by  Philip.  His  later  plans 
of  rescuing  Mary  Stuart  ai:il  becoming  king  of  Scotland 
were  rather  fintastical,  and  the  policy  which  he])ursued  in 
the  Netherlands  was  so  singularly  many-sided  that  his  sud- 
den death  in  his  camp  at  Namur  (Oct.  I,  1578)  gave  rise 
to  a  quite  general  suspicicm  of  his  having  been  poisoned 
by  the  .Spaniards.  Interesting  accounts  of  his  life  may  be 
found  in  Ranke,  Fiiinlni  iiml  Vnther  run  .S'litZ-Knif/tim  in 
AT/,  imi/  .Vr//.  JtihrltiiinUri,  and  in  Prescott,  /'/ii7,>,  //. 

Ci.i;«i.Ns  Petkusk.v. 
John  (JiTAN)  of  Anstrin,  b.  at  Madrid  in  1029,  was 
a  natural  son  of^  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  He  became  a  distin- 
guished general,  having  commanded  the  Spanish  army  in 
Naples  in  1018,  in  Catalonia  in  1052,  in  Flanders  in  ItiJO. 
anil  in  Portugal  in  1600.  He  was  defeated  by  Tureiine  at 
the  Dunes,  June  I  1,  1058;  was  afterw;irils  viceroy  of  Ara- 
gon  and  minister  under  Charles  II.  D.  at  Madrid  Sent. 
17,  1070. 

John  of  r.aunt  (Ohntl),  duke  of  Lancaster  and  AtiuU 
tain  I',  ami  lilular  king  of  Castile,  was  the  fourth  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  was  b.  at  (iheut  in  I.'I.'IO:  nnirried  Blanche, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  13.50;  became  ilnko  of 
Lancaster  l.'!02;  served  with  honor  under  the  Black  Prince, 
and  in  1,'170  nmrrieil  the  ilaughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel  of 
Caslile;  served  with  distim'tion  in  various  wars  in  .^cot- 
land  and  I'Vance ;  inv:iiled  Caslile  in  I3S0  in  pursuance  of 
his  claim  to  that  kingdom:  married  his  ilaughter  to  Henry 
of  Castile  1388;  was  the  friend  and  defender  of  Wicklifl"c. 
and  the  ancestor  of  the  Lauc;istrian  and  Tudor  families  of 
English  kings.  His  mistress  and  third  wife,  Catharine 
Swvnford,  was  tho  ancestress  of  the  Beaufurts  and  Tudors. 
D.  Feb.  3,  1399. 
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JOHN  OF  LEYDEN— JOHNSON. 


John    of   Leyden,  whose    true  name   was   Johann  ' 

BocKELSOX,  b.  at  Leyden  in  1510,  was  a  tailor  by  profes- 
sioD,  but  a  poet  and  actor  by  talent  and  business.  Having 
come  in  contact  with  the  Anabaptists,  he  was  caught  by 
religious  fanaticism,  and  started  as  a  strolling  preacher. 
In  133;i  he  came  to  Miiuster,  and  so  great  was  his  power 
over  the  minds  of  people  that  in  153^  he  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  constitution  of  the  city  and  establishing  a 
new  one  of  his  own  make.  lie  was  crowned  as  king  of 
Zion.  appointed  ministers,  coined  money,  introduced  ]io- 
lyganiy,  married  fifteen  wives,  lived  in  royal  splendor  and 
luxury,  and  for  more  than  a  year  the  city  was  the  stage  lor 
the  most  frightful  scenes  of  fanatical  cruelty  and  sensual 
dissipation.  In  lo^Jo  it  was  conquered  by  the  neighboring 
prinecp.  and  again  reduced  to  order.  John  was  tortured 
to  death  by  hot  pincers,  and  his  body  was  hung  in  a  cage 
ou  the  tower  of  St.  Lambert's  church  ;  many  of  his  follow- 
ers were  also  severely  punished.  John  of  Leydcn  furnishes 
the  historical  subject  of  Meyerbeer's  well-known  opera  Le 

Prophrtr. 

John  of  Salisbury,  b.  at  Salisbury  about  1110  ;  went 
to  France  in  IKit);  studied  under  Abelard;  returned  in 
1161  ;  bocamo  secretary  to  Thomas  S,  Bei-ket,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  117C  bishop  of  Chartres,  where  he  d.  Oct.  24, 
1182.  His  thenlogical  system  he  developed  in  his  /W/- 
cintiruH  and  Mftal'trficns,  but  the  most  interesting  of  his 
writings  are  his  Vitn  oc  Pansio  S.  Thomir,  and  his  letters, 
numbering  ."02,  edited  by  Mason  {Paris,  1811).  A  col- 
lected eilition  of  his  works  was  published  at  London 
(1848,  2  vols.}. 

John  of  Swabia,  generally  known  under  the  namo 
of  JoHANNi;s  pAHU[i;ir>A.  b.  in  1289,  a  son  of  Rudolph  of 
Swaliia  and  a  grandson  of  Kudulph  of  Hapsburg.  AVhen 
ho  attained  his  majority  he  demanded  his  inheritance  from 
his  uncle,  the  emperor  Albert  I.,  but  Albert  refused  to  de- 
liver up  any  of  the  estates  he  had  taken  possession  of. 
John  then  formed  a  con?piraey  with  several  nobles,  overtook 
the  emperor  (.May  1,  loOS)  at  WiLdisch  on  the  Keuss  in 
Switzerland,  and  murdered  him.  The  impression  which 
this  crime  produced  on  the  German  people  was  one  of  horror 
ami  revenge.  The  conepirators  themselves  escaped,  but 
their  families  and  friends  suffered  severely.  John  vauished, 
and  nothing  certain  is  known  of  his  life  afterwards. 

John,  Prcster  ("  Priest  John"),  a  semi-mythical  cha- 
rncter  who  figured  largely  in  the  geographical  romances 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  whose  true  country  and  period  are  diffi- 
cult to  be  fixed  with  certainty.  According  to  general  belief, 
there  was  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  Asia  or  Africa  a 
kinsdoni  which  had  been  converted  from  Islam  to  Chris- 
tianity, governed  by  a  priest-king  named  John,  who  was 
exceedingly  anxious  to  open  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Numerous  embassies  were  during  two 
centuries  sent  to  Central  Asia,  and  even  to  Abyssinia  (14S1- 
95),  in  search  of  the  lost  Christian  nation,  but  the  search 
proved  fruitless.  The  origin  of  the  legend  appears  to  date 
from  the  Nestorian  missions  which  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  penetrated  to  Karakorum  in  Toorkistan, 
and  converted  the  khan  of  that  district,  named  Vug,  who 
was  overthrown  and  killed  by  Genghis  Khan  in  1202.  He 
appears  to  have  authorized  the  Nestorians  to  make  in  his 
name  certain  reqxiests  of  the  pope,  and  to  their  glowing 
narratives,  sent  to  tlio  Greek  emperor  and  to  the  kings  of 
France  nnd  Portugal,  Europe  was  indebted  for  a  favorite 
cycle  of  legends  which  may  be  read  in  Assemani's  HlOlio- 
thcco  Orirntftfis.  Father  Rubruquis,  sent  by  St.  Louis,  king 
of  France  (1263),  in  search  of  Prester  John,  penetrated  to 
Karakorum.  (Sec  his  interesting  narrative  in  Purchas's 
PiUfi"''^.) 

John  Sootns.     See  Erigena. 

John  the  Constant,  elector  of  Saxony,  b.  Juno  30, 
1467;  succeeded  his  brother,  Frederick  the  Wise,  in  Maj-, 
1.^26  :  took  part  in  a  war  against  the  Hungarians,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  Peasants'  war  in  his  own  dominions.  In  1626 
he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse, 
nnd  with  other  states  and  free  cities,  in  support  of  the  prin- 
ciple? of  the  Reformation,  lately  inaugurated  by  Luther. 
He  protested  in  1629  against  the  decision  of  the  Diet  of 
Spires  adverse  to  the  Reformation,  and  was  influential  in 
causing  the  proclamation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Still 
later,  he  lielped  to  form  the  "  League  of  Schmalkald,"  and 

d.  Aug.  If).  U);v:. 

John  Frederick,  the  Iflagnanimous,  elector  of 
Saxony,  b.  at  Torgau  June  ;^0,  1503,  son  of  John  the  Con- 
stant, ou  whoso  death,  in  1532,  be  became  administrator 
cf  Iho  government  in  the  joint  name  of  himself  and  his 
younger  brother,  John  Ernest ;  gave  official  sanction  to  the 
Reformation  throughout  his  states  1533;  was  recognized  as 
elector  by  the  emperor  at  Vienna  in  1534,  and  in  1546  was 
at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  Schmalkaldic  League  in 
the  contest  with  Charles  V.,  by  whom  he  was  put  under  the 


ban  of  the  empire  in  1547,  and  defeated  at  Miihlberg  Apr. 
24  of  the  same  year,  being  taken  prisoner  and  condemned 
to  death  (May  10),  but  his  life  was  spared  on  condition  of 
renouncing  his  claims  to  the  electorate.  He  was  liberated 
in  1552  through  the  vigorous  interposition  of  his  cousin, 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  who  had  formerly  been  his  rival  for 
the  electoral  domains.  John  Frederick  succeeded  to  the 
full  title  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  John  Ernest,  in  1663, 
an<l  d.  at  AVeimar  Mar.  3,  1554. 

John  George  I.,  elector  of  Saxony,  b.  Mar.  5,  1585; 
succeeded  his  brother,  Christian  II.,  in  1611  ;  supported  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  against  the  Bohemians  in  1620.  at  the 
outset  of  the  Thirty  Years*  war;  formed  an  alliance  with 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden  (1631);  contributed 
to  the  victory  of  Leipsic,  and  took  Prague  (Nov.  II),  but 
lost  it,  with  all  Bohemia,  to  Wallenstein  in  1G32;  made 
peace  with  the  emperor  at  Prague  (May  10,  1635),  and  de- 
clared war  against  Sweden  ;  was  defeated  by  the  Swedes  .at 
Domnitz  and  at  Witstock  (1636);  aided  the  imperialists 
against  France  in  the  battle  of  Dutlingen  (1043),  and  d. 
Oct.  S,  lOJG. 

John  (JoHAXN  Baptist  Joseph  Fabian  Sebastian), 
archduke  of  Austria,  b.  at  Florence  Jan.  20,  17S2,  the 
thirteenth  child  and  the  ninth  son  of  Leopold  II.  and 
Maria  Louisa  of  Spain.  "When  he  was  very  young  he  was 
generally  believed  by  his  family  to  be  possessed  of  great 
military  talent?,  and  he  consequently  commanded  the  Aus- 
trian armies  in  ISOO,  1S03,  1S06,  and  1S09.  But  he  was 
alw.ays  beaten,  and  when  at  the  battle  of  Wagram  he  failed, 
for  reasons  not  well  understood,  to  bring  his  brother,  the 
commander-in-chief,  the  proper  support,  he  resigned  his 
command  and  lived  during  the  subsequent  years  in  retire- 
ment in  Griitz.  The  ill  favor,  however,  with  which  he  was 
considered  by  the  court  made  him  very  popular,  and  in 
1S4S  he  was  generally  believed  by  the  people  to  be  possessed 
of  great  political  virtues.  He  was  chosen  Reichsverweser 
by  the  Parliament  of  Frankfort.  But  once  more  he  had 
the  misfortune  of  disappointing  his  admirers.  He  was  a 
most  obstinate  defender  of  the  interests  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  as  these  did  not  always  coincide  with  the 
interests  of  the  German  people,  he  resigned  his  Reichsver- 
weserschaft  Dec.  29,  lS4y.     D.  Mar.  10,  1859. 

John,  King  of  Saxony.     See  Johann. 

John,  von  <  Fkanz),  Baron,  b.  in  1815  at  Bruek,  Lower 
Austria;  entered  when  twenty  years  old  the  52d  regiment 
of  infantry  as  lieutenant.  His  ability  procured  him  a  ])lace 
on  the  staff.  In  the  war  of  1848  against  the  revolution  in 
Italy  he  accompanied  Field-marshal  Radetzky  as  a  captain, 
and  was  ever  afterwards  employed  in  important  positions. 
He  was  chief  of  staff  (1849-57)  of  the  Austrian  army  of 
occupation  in  Tuscany  and  the  papal  states,  and  received 
there  the  command  of  the  regiment  Kaiser  Franz  Joseph 
No.  1.  In  1859  he  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  6th  army  corps, 
and  in  1S61  was  created  a  major-general;  in  1866  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  staff  of  the  southern  army  under  Arch- 
duke Albrecht,  and  created  a  field-marshal-lieutenant  on 
the  day  after  the  victory  at  Custoza :  and  when  Archduke 
Albrecht  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole 
Austrian  force,  including  the  army  defeated  at  Kilniggratz, 
John  became  chief  of  his  staff.  After  the  war  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  war,  but  retired  in  ISGSfroni  this  office, 
and  was  in  1869  made  commander-general  of  Styria,  Ca- 
rinthia,  Carniola,  and  Littoral.  In  1874  he  was  made  mas- 
ter of  the  ordnance  and  chief  of  staff  of  the  whole  army — a 
poi^ition  which  in  Austria  has  become  of  great  importance 
since  the  organization  of  the  Prussian  staff  has  been  taken 
as  a  model.     D.  May  25,  1876.  August  Niemann. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  809. 

Johns,  !]>.  of  Ap])anoosc  co.,  la.      Pop.  895. 

Johns'burg,  post-tp.  of  Warren  co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  trav- 
ersed l)y  the  Adirondack  R.  R. ;  is  very  mountainous;  has 
iron  ores  and  several  tanneries.      Pop.  2699. 

John's  Island,  one  of  the  sea  islands  of  Charleston 
CO.,  S.  C.     Pop.  2016. 

Johnson,  county  of  N.  W.  Arkansas,  bounded  on  the 
S.  by  the  Arkansas  River.  Area,  about  550  square  miles. 
Thesoil  is  partly  hilly  and  partly  botlom-Iand.  It  is  \vell 
wooded  and  generally  fertile.  Tobacco,  lii-e-stock.  cotton, 
and  grain  are  staple  products.  Excellent  semi-bituminous 
coal  and  iron  ore  are  found.     Cap.  Clarksville.     Pop.  9152. 

Johnson,  county  of  E.  Centriil  Georgia.  Area,  250 
square  miles.  It  has  a  diversified  surface.  Cotton  and 
corn  are  staple  products.     Cap.  AVrightsviile.     Pop.  2964. 

Johnson,  county  of  S.  Illinois.  Area,  340  square  miles. 
It  is  quite  level  and  fertile.  Tobacco,  grain,  cattle,  and 
wood  are  staple  products.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Cairo 
and  Vincennes  R.  R.     Cap.  Vienna.     Pop.  11,248. 

Johnson,  county  of  S.  Central  Indiana.  Area,  320 
square  miles.     It  is  undulating  and  very  fertile.     Cattle, 
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Etrain,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  Lumber,  carriages, 
ilour.  and  brick  arc  Icadinj;  articles  of  manufacture.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Jeffersonvillo  Madison  and  lu- 
diauupolig  and  the  Cincinnati  and  Martinsville  11.  Rs. 
Cap.  Franklin.     Pop.  18,;iG0. 

Johnson,  county  of  S.  E.  Towa.  Area.  010  square 
miles.  Its  surface  is  varied,  its  soil  remarkably  fertile. 
Cattle,  grain,  hay.  ami  wool  are  stnple  products.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
and  tiic  Iowa  Central  U.  Us.    Cap.  Iowa  City.     P.  24.8'.)8. 

Johnson,  county  of  Kansas,  having  the  Kansns  River 
on  the  N.  and  Missouri  on  the  E.  Area,  472  square  miles. 
It  is  well  timbered,  and  has  coal  and  limestone  and  a  deep, 
fertile  soil.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  ore  staple  products. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  various  railroads  centring  at 
Olathe.  the  capital.     Pop.  13,084. 

Johnson,  county  of  E.  Kentucky,  traversed  by  the  W. 
fork  of  Big  Sandy  River.  Area,  about  375  square  miles. 
It  is  mountainous,  and  abounds  in  bituminous  coal.  The 
fertile  valleys  produce  livestock,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool. 
Cap.  Paintville.     Pop.  74114. 

Johnson,  county  of  W.  Missouri.  Area,  790  square 
miles.  It  is  partly  forest  and  partly  prairie,  having  a  good 
soil,  with  abundant  coal  and  water-power.  Cattle,  grain, 
tobacco,  and  wool  are  stnj)le  products.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Cap.  Warrensburg.  Pop. 
24, CIS. 

Johnson,  connty  of  P.  E.  Nebraska.  Area,  378  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Groat  Nemaha  River  audthc 
Atchison  and  Nebraska  R.  R.  I(  has  an  excellent  soil,  but 
is  deficient  in  timber  and  building-stone.  Wheat  and  corn 
are  staple  products.  Some  coal  is  found.  Cap.  Tecumseh. 
Pop.  3129. 

Johnson,  county  of  N.  E.  Tennessee,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Virginia  and  on  the  S.  E.  by  North  Carolina.  Area, 
about  200  square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  heavily  tim- 
bered, and  has  iron  and  other  mineral  wealth.  Cattle, 
wool,  and  tobacco  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Taylorsville. 
Pop.  5SJ2. 

Johnson,  county  of  N,  Te,\as.  bounded  on  the  W. 
chielly  by  Ilrazos  River.  Area.  694  square  miles.  The 
soil  is  excellent.  Live-stock,  cotton,  and  grain  are  staple 
products.  Timber  and  limestone  are  abundant.  Cap. 
Cleburn.      Pop,  4923. 

Johnson,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  083. 

J<>hn<ron,  tp.  of  Little  River  co.,  Ark,     Pop.  274. 

Ji>hnson,  tp.  of  St.  Francis  co..  Ark.     Pop.  788. 

J(»hnson,  tp.  of  Union  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  1309. 

Johnson,  a  v.  of  Henry  co.,  Ga.     Pop,  002. 

Joliiison,  tp.  of  Christian  co.,  III.     Pop.  640. 

Johnson,  tp.  of  Clark  co.,  III.     Pop.  823. 

Johnson,  tp.  of  Rrown  co..  Ind.     Pop.  085. 

Johnson,  tp.  of  Clinton  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  1666. 

Johnson,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  052. 

Johnson,  tp.  of  Gibson  co..  Ind.     Pop.  2616. 

Johnson,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1543. 

Johnson,  Ip.  of  La  (irango  CO.,  Ind.     Pop.  1322. 

Johnson,  tp.  of  La  Porte  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  170. 

Johnson,  (p.  of  Ripley  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  2409. 

Johnson,  tp.  of  Scott  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  14.'i4. 

Johnson,  tp.  of  IMymouth  co.,  la.     Pop.  80. 

Johns(»n,  tp.  of  Webster  co.,  In.     Pop.  402. 

Johnson,  tp.  of  Maries  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1257. 

Johnson,  tp.  of  Polk  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  898. 

Johnson,  tp.  of  Ripley  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  280. 

Johnson,  tp.  of  Scotland  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1219. 

.Vohnson,  tp.  of  Washington  co..  Mo.     Pop.  717. 

Johnson,  tp.  of  Champaign  eo.,  0.     Pop.  2297. 

Johnson  Moiinstown  P.  0.),  a  v.  of  Monroe  tp.,  Lick- 
ing CO..  O.     Pop.  241. 

Johnson,  Ip.  of  Williamsburg  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1218. 

Johnson,  post-v.and  tp.  of  Lnmoille  co.,  Vt.,32  mile!* 
N.  by  W.  of  Montpelier.     It  has  a  Slate  normal  acliool,  4 
churrhcs,  iind  manufactures  of  furniture,   lumber,   starch,  i 
and  woollen  goods.     I'op.  155S.  I 

Johnson  (At-KXANni:n  Rkvas),  b.  at  fiosporl.  England, 
May  2:i.  17S0;  came  to  the  V.  S.  in  l8(ll.  imd  exlablixhed 
hiiiiself  as  u  bunker  at  I'ticu,  X.  V.  He  wrote  several 
w<irks*  on  politieal  economy,  liinginige,  and  education,  wliiuh 
have  recciveti  high  cominendaliun.     I),  at  Tlica  in  1S57. 

Johnson  (.\ni)Ukw),  LL.I).,  the  seventeenth  prcHident 
of  the    {'.  S.,  b.  at  Raleigh,   N.   C,   Dec.  29,    I8U8.     llin 


father  died  when  hewasfour  years  old,  and  in  his  eleventh 
year  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tnilor.  He  never  attcmled 
school,  and  did  not  learn  to  read  until  late  in  his  ap]^ren- 
tieeship,  when  he  f^nddenly  acquired  a  passion  for  obtaining 
knowledge,  and  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  reading. 
After  working  two  years  as  a  .iourneyman  tailor  at  Laurens 
Ci)urt- house,  S.  C.he  removed  in  1826  to  Greeneville.  Tenn., 
where  he  worked  at  his  trade  and  married.  I'lidcr  his 
wife's  instructions  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  education, 
passing  from  writing  and  arithmetic  to  the  higher  branches, 
and  maiiifestcil  such  an  intelligent  interest  in  local  politics 
as  to  be  elected  as  **  wcukingmcn's  candidate"  alderman 
(1828-30)  and  mayor  (1830-321,  being  twice  re-elected  to 
each  office.  During  this  period  he  cultivated  his  talents 
as  a  public  speaker  by  taking  part  in  a  debating-society 
consisting  largely  of  students  of  Greeneville  College.  In 
1835,  and  again  in  1839,  he  was  chosen  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature  as  a  Democrat ;  was  a  canditlato 
for  elector  at  large  in  1840,  when  he  canvassed  the 
State  for  Van  Buren  ;  was  elected  State  senator  in  1841. 
and  Representative  in  Congress  in  1843,  being  re-elected 
for  four  successive  periods  until  1853,  when  he  was  chosen 
governor  of  Tennessee.  In  Congress  he  supported  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Tyler  and  Polk  in  their  chief  measures, 
es]»ecially  the  "annexation  of  Texas,  the  adjustnir^nt  of  tho 
Oregon  boundary,  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  tariff' of  1840. 
He  was  re-elected  governor  in  1855.  nftcr  an  exciting  con- 
test with  the  conibinecl  Whigs  and  "  Know-nothings,"  and 
in  1857  entered  tho  T'.  S.  Senate,  where  hewas  conspicuous 
as  an  advocate  of  retrenchment  an<lof  the  Homestead  hill, 
and  as  an  opponent  of  the  Pacific  R.  R.  He  was  supported 
by  the  Tennessee  delegation  to  the  Demrn-ratic  eonvenli(tn  of 
1800  for  the  Presidential  noniinotion,  and  lent  his  influence 
to  the  Brcckenridge  wing  of  the  party.  When  the  election 
of  Lincoln  had  l)rought  about  the  first  attempts  at  seces- 
sion in  Dec.  ISfiO,  .Tohnson  took  in  the  Senate  a  firm  atti- 
tude for  the  Union,  and  in  I\Iay,  1801,  on  returning  to  Ten- 
nessee, he  was  in  imminent  peril  of  siitVering  fmni  popular 
violence  for  his  loyalty  to  the  '*  ohl  flng."  He  was  the 
leader  of  tho  Loyalists'  Convention  of  East  Tennessee 
(May  and  June),  and  was  very  active  during  tho  following 
winter  in  organizing  relief  for  the  destitute  loyal  refugees 
fniui  thiit  region,  his  own  family  being  nmong  those  com- 
pelled to  leave.  By  his  course  in  this  crisis  Johnson  came 
prominently  before  the  Northern  public,  and  when  in  Mar., 
1802.  he  was  apjiointed  by  Prcs.  Lincohi  military  governor 
of  Tennessee,  witli  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  he  vastly 
increasoil  his  popularity  by  the  vigorous  and  su<-eessful 
manner  in  which  he  labored  to  restore  order,  protect  I'nion 
men,  anrl  punish  marauders.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Presidential  campaign  in  1864,  the  termination  of  the  war 
being  then  plainly  torcseen.  and  several  Southern  States 
being  partially  reconstructed,  it  was  felt  that  the  Vice- 
Presidency  shouhl  properly  be  given  to  a  Southern  nmn  of 
conspicuous  loyalty.  For  no  candidate  could  a  juster  title 
be  alleged  than  for  Gov.  Johnson,  who  was  accordingly 
elected  on  the  same  platform  and  ticket  with  Lincoln, 
and  on  his  assassination  succeeded  to  the  Presidency, 
Apr.  15,  1S05.  That  Pres.  .lohnson  should  very  soon  be  in- 
volveil  in  bitter  feud  with  the  Republican  niiijority  in  Con- 
gress was  certainly  a  surpri^ing  and  deplorahle  incident; 
yet  in  reviewing  the  circumstances  iifter  a  lapse  of  ten 
years,  it  is  easy  to  find  antplc  room  for  a  charitable  judg- 
ment of  both  the  parties  to  the  heated  controversy,  since  it 
ciinnot  he  doubted  that  any  President,  even  Lincoln  himself 
hail  he  lived,  must  have  snerificed  a  large  ]>ortion  of  his 
popularity  in  carrying  out  any  jiossihie  scheme  of  recon- 
struction, Pres.  Johnson  retained  the  eahinct  of  Lincoln, 
and  exhihited  considerable  severity  towards  "tniitors"  in 
his  earlier  acts  and  speecheK.  but  soon  inaugurated  a  pol- 
icy of  reeonslruction,  jirtu-hiiming  a  general  amnesty  to 
the  late  Confederates,  and  successively  establishing  pro- 
visional governments  in  the  Southern  States.  These  States 
accordingly  claiined  representation  in  Congress  in  the  fol- 
lowing Di'i'cuiber.  and  the  ninnu-ntous  question  of  what 
should  lie  the  pidiey  <d'  the  victorious  rnion  towards  its 
late  tinned  oppiuients  was  forcL'il  upon  that  body.  Two 
considerations  iinpcllecl  tho  Republican  majority  (o  reject 
the  policy  of  Pres.  .lohnson  :  first,  an  apprelH-nsiou,  cer- 
tainly exaggerated  but  sufi'iciently  phiusible  at  the  time, 
that  tho  chief  magistrate  intended  to  undo  the  results  of 
tho  war  in  regard  to  slavery;  and  seconil,  the  sullen  atti- 
tude of  the  South,  which  fcemed  to  he  plotting  to  regain 
by  policy  what  arms  had  lost.  Tho  credentials  of  Iho 
Suuthern  mrmliers  elect  were  laid  on  the  table,  a  civil 
rights  hill  and  a  bill  extending  the  sphere  of  the  Kreed- 
nian's  Bureau  were  passed  over  the  executive  veto,  and  tho 
two  highest  branches  of  the  government  were  ffoon  in  open 
BUtagoniHin.  The  action  of  CongresK  was  eharaeterired  liy 
the  President  in  a  popular  harangue  <  Feb.  22,  ISOOl  ns  a 
"now  reliellion  ;"  the  cabinet   was   recon>*tructc<l    in  July, 
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Messrs.  Randall,  Stanhery,  .and  Browning  taking  the  places 
of  Messrs.  Denison,  Speed,  and  Harlan,  and  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  by  means  of  a  general  convention  at 
Philadelphia  (.\ug.  14)  to  form  a  new  party  on  the  basis  of 
the  administration  policy.    In  an  excursion  to  Cliicago  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  a  monument  to 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  (.\ug.  28),  Pres.  Johnson,  accompa- 
nied by  several  members  of  the  cabinet,  passed  through 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Albany,  in  each  of  which 
cities,  and  at  many  other  places  on  the  route,  he  made 
speeches  justifying  and  explaining  his  own  policy  and  vio- 
lently denouncing  the  action  of  Congress.     In  the  ensuinf' 
winter  session  Congress  en,acted  over  the  President's  veto  a 
series  of  measures  for  exlemling  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
the  freedmen,  dividing  the  Southern  States  into  military 
districts,  and  excluding  them  from  self-government  until 
they  should  have  ratified  the  late  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution    and  adopted  State  constitutions  in  ac- 
cordance therewith.     An  opinion  of  the  attorney-general 
against  the  v.alidity  of  this  legislation  led  to  conflFcts  be- 
tween the  military  commanders  and  the  new  State  n-ovorn- 
ments,  and  to  new  acts  of  Congress  defining  the  powers  of 
the  former,  making  them  independent  of  the  President's 
authority.     On  Aug.  12,  18fir,  Pres.  .Johnson  removed  the 
secretary  of  war,  replacing  him  by  (Jen.  Grant.     Secretary 
Stanton  retired  under  protest,  b.ased  upon  the  Tenure-of- 
oflice  act,  which  h.ad  been  passoil  in  the  preceding  March. 
The  President  then  issued  a  proclamation  (.\ug.  20)  de- 
claring the  insurrection  at  an  end.  and  that  '•  peace,  order, 
tranquillity,  and  civil  authority  existed  in  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  V.  S."     Another  proclamation  (Sept.  ?■) 
enjoined  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  an 
amnesty  was  published  Sept.   7,  relieving  nearly  all   the 
participants  in  "  the  late  rebellion  "  from  the  disabilities  I 
thereby  incurred,  on  condition  of  taking  an  oath  to  sup- 
port  the  Constitution  and  laws.     In  December,  Conn-ress 
refused  to  confirm  the  removal  of  Secret.ary  Stanton,°who 
thereupon   resumed  the  exercise  of  his  office,  but  on  Feb.  ' 
21,  ISfiS,  Pres.  Johnson  again  attempted  to  remove  him,  i 
appointing  Gen.  Lorenzo  Thomas  in  his  place.     Stanton 
refused  to  vacate  his  post,  and  was  sustained  by  the  Sen- 
ate.    On  Feb.  24,  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  to 
impeach  the  President  for '■  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors"  (yeas  126,   nays  47,  not  voting  17),  and  presented 
(.Mar.  5)  eleven  articles  of  impeaL-hnient.  on  the  ground  of 
his  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  al- 
leging,  in   addition  to  the  offence  lately  committed,  his 
public  expressions  of  contempt  for  Congress  in  "certain 
intemperate,    inflammatory,    and    scandalous    harangues" 
pronounced  in  Aug.  and  Sept.,  1,S6G,  and  thereafter,  de- 
claring that  the  39th  Congress  of  the  U.  S.  was  not  a  com- 
petent legislative  body,  and  denying  its  power  to  propose 
constitutional  amendments.    The  impeachment  trial  began 
Mar.  2.3,  the  President  appearing  by  counsel,  and  resulted 
in  acquittal  May  16  and  26,  the  votes'  on  the  two  leading  arti- 
cles standing  3a  guilty  to  19  not  guilty,  thus  lacking  one  of 
the  two-thirds  required  for  conviction.    The  remainder  of 
Pres.  Johnson's  term  of  office  was  passed  without  any  such 
conflicts  as  might  have  been  anticipated.    He  failed  to  ob- 
tain a  nomination  for  re-election  by  the  Democratic  party, 
though  receiving  65  votes  on  the  first  ballot.     New  procla- 
mations of  pardon  to  the  participants  in  the  rebellion  were 
issued  July  4  and  Dee.  25.  but  were  of  little  efi"eet.     On  the 
accession  of  Pres.  Grant,  Mar.  4,  1S69,  Johnson   returned 
to  Greeneville,  Tenn.     Unsuccessful  in  1870  and  1872  as  a 
candidate  respeclively  for  U.  S.  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive, he  was  finally  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1875,  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  extra  session  of  March,  in  which  his  speeches 
were  comparatively  temperate.      D.  July  31,    1S75,    and 
was  buried  at  Greeneville.    Several  biographies  of  Pres. 
Johnson  have  been  published,  gener.ally  with  a  selection  of 
his  speeches,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Sav- 
age (1865),  Frank  Moore  (1865),  and  Foster  (1S66).     (See 
also  the  official  record  of  Pi-oceediiii/a  In  the  Trial  nf  Andrew 
Juhiiaon,  Washington,  1868.)  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Johnson  (Lady  Arbei.la),  daughter  of  Thomas,  four- 
teenth earl  of  Lincoln,  married  Isaac  Johnson,  one  of  the 
principal  founders  of  New  England,  and  accompanied  him 
to  Massachusetts.  In  her  honor  Winthrop  changed  the 
name  of  the  Eagle,  the  principal  ship  of  the  emigrant 
squadron,  to  Arbella.     D.  at  Salem  about  Aug.  30,  1630. 

Johnson  (Bi-SHnon  R.),  b.  in  Ohio  Sept.  6,1817;  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1840  ;  served  in  the  Florida  and 
Mexican  wars;  resigned  in  1847,  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  was  professor  in  the  Nashville  Military  Uni- 
versity. He  became  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate 
army;  was  captured  at  Fort  Donelson.  but  soon  escaped; 
was  severely  wounded  at  Shiloh ;  become  major-general  in 
1864,  and  commanded  a  division  under  Lee  at  the  time  of 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court-house. 


Johnson  (Cave),  b.  in  Robertson  cc,  Tenn.,  Jan.  11, 

1793  ;  became  a  lawyer  and  a  circuit  judge  ;  was  a  member 
of  Congress  1S29-37  and  1839-45  ;  was  postmaster-general 
during  Mr.  Polk's  Presidency;  president  of  the  Bank  of 
Tennessee  1850-59;  and  during  the  civil  war  was  elected 
to  the  State  senate  as  a  Unionist,  but  on  .account  of  feeble 
health  he  never  took  his  seat.  D.  at  Clarksville,  Tennes- 
see, Nov.  23,  1806. 

Johnson  (East,man).  b.  in  Lovell,  Me,  July  29.  l';24. 
Took  up  drawing  regularly  at  about  eighteen  ;  in  1845  went 
to  Washington,  had  a  room  in  the  Capitol,  and  made  many 
portraits  of  distinguished  men.  In  1846  established  him'- 
self  in  Boston,  and  made  crayon  portraits  of  Longfellow 
and  his  family.  Sumner.  Felton,  Hawthorne,  and  Emerson. 
In  1819  went  to  Diisseldorf;  studied  a  year  in  the  Royal 
Academy;  occupied  for  a  time  a  studio  with  Leutze.  In 
1851  spent  a  few  weeks  in  London  ;  thence  to  the  Hague  to 
copy  a  head  by  Rembrandt ;  stayed  there  four  years,  and 
sent  thence  his  first  pictures  of  consequence,  The  Cnrd- 
Plai/ers  and  T/ie  Sciroi/m-il.  Went  to  Paris,  but  was  unex- 
pectedly called  home,  after  six  years  of  absence.  Spent 
two  winters  in  Washington  and  two  summers  on  Lake  Su- 
perior among  Ihe  Indians.  Came  to  New  York  in  the  fall 
of  1858.  with  his  picture  The  Old  KcniiiL-ly  Hume,  and 
still  resides  in  New  York.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  painter  of 
genre  pictures,  but  in  a  broader  style  than  that  term  indi- 
cates. His  pieces  are  all  figure  pieces,  hut  with  a  wide 
range  of  subject.  He  views  life  on  the  pathetic,  humorous, 
tender,  heroic,  and  even  on  the  comic  side,  always  with 
keen  perception  and  honest  intent.  He  is  a  master  of 
drawing  and  color,  .and  rarely  fails  to  convey  efl'ectively 
his  whole  thought.  He  has  also  been  successful  in  por- 
traits. The  civil  war  furnished  him  subjects  for  his  best- 
known  works — The  Drnniiner-Dinl.  The  Prnsi.ni  Clain- 
Arjenl,  The  lioiihond  of  LSneohi.  'The  Old  A'enlneh/  Hume 
depicts  the  South  as  it  was  before  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  Kitchen  nt  Mt.  Vernon  is  another  reminiscence  of  old 
times  in  America.  The  Stni/c-coaeh.  Sami/nrd  But/.  Dr„p 
on  the  Sly.  The  Little  Sinrekeepcr,  The  Chimnei/sieeep.  The 
Chimneij  Corner,  Post-ljoi/.  Orf/rin-lot/,  Lndi/  nt  Prnyer, 
Mntin;/,  illustrate  the  variety  of  his  themes.  "  Mr.  Johnson 
belongs  to  no  school,  native  or  foreign.  His  works  are 
numerous,  and,  though  of  unequal  merit,  are  highly  prized. 
The  Old  Kentnchii  Home  was  sent  to  the  Paris  E.xhibition 
in  1867.  .-^s  a  painter  of  human  life  as  it  is  before  him 
Mr.  Johnson  stands  foremost  among  .American  artists. 

0.  I!.  Frothixgham. 
Johnson  (Edwaht)),  b.  at  Heme  Hill,  Kent,  England, 
in  1599,  came  to  New  England  about  1630.  settled  at  Wo- 
burn.  and  fur  many  years  represented  that  town  in  general 
court,  of  which  body  bo  was  Speaker  in  1655.  He  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  author  of  the  curious  and  valuable  historical 
work.  Wonder-irorkinij  Proridenre  of  .Sion's  Snvinnr  in  Xeio 
Emiland.  printed  at  London  in  1654,  reprinted  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society,  and  again  edited,  with  notes, 
by  W.  F.  Poole  in  1867.     D.  at  Woburn  Apr.  23.  1672. 

Johnson  (EnwARDl.h.  in  Chesterfield  eo.,  Va.,  Apr.  IG, 
1816;  graduated  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1S38, 
and  entered  the  army  as  second  lieutenant ;  brcvetted  cap- 
tain in  1847  for  meritorious  services  in  Florida,  and  major 
in  1848  for  g.allanfry  at  Ch.apultepec  and  the  city  of 
Mexico  ;  also  presented  with  swords  of  honor  bv  his  native 
State  and  native  county;  commissioned  captain  in  1851  ; 
resigned  from  the  army  June,  18B1,  to  join  the  Confedcr.acy, 
and  was  at  once  appointed  colonel  of  the  12th  Georgia 
Vols.;  brigadier-general  1862,  and  m.njor-gencral  the  fol- 
lowing year;  commanded  a  division  at  Gettysburg,  and  in 
the  Richmond  campaiarn  of  1864  taken  )jrisoncr.  with  his 
entire  division,  at  Spottsylvania  Court-house.  May  12,  as 
also  subsequently  at  Nashville,  Dec,  1864;  retired  to  his 
farm  in  Chesterfield  co..  Va..  at  the  close  of  the  war.  D. 
at  Richmond,  Va..  Feb.  22,  1873.  G.  C.  Simmoxs. 

Johnson  (Herman  Merrills).  D.  D..  LL.D.,  h.  Nov. 
25.  1815.  at  Butternuts.  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at 
the  Wesleyan  University  in  1839;  was  1839-42  professor 
of  ancient  languages  in  St.  Charles  College.  Mo.;  in  1842 
was  called  to  the  same  chair  in  Augusta  College.  Ky. ;  held 
the  professorship  of  ancient  languages  and  literature  in  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  Delaware,  0.,  1844-50.  and  was 
for  a  part  of  the  time  its  acting  president ;  in  1850  became 
professor  of  English  literature  in  Dickinson  College,  and 
was  its  president  1860-68.  D.  at  Carlisle  Apr.  5,  1868. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  an  able  scholar,  and  a  student  of  modern 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Anglo-Saxon,  Gaelic,  Irish,  Welsh,  Ethi- 
opic,  Syriae,  Arabic,  and  other  tongues.  He  was  an  in- 
structive preacher  and  a  careful  writer:  edited  Orientalia 
Antiqnaria  Herodoti ;  also  an  edition  of  the  Clio  of  Herod- 
otus, with  notes  (1850),  and  wrote  much  for  periodicals. 

Johnson  (Hersciiel  V.),  b.  in  Burke  eo.,  Ga..  Sept.  18, 
1S12  ;  graduated  at  the  State  University  1834 ;  adopted  the 
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profession  of  law,  and  in  1840  entered  the  ]iolit.ca1  arena 
Ls  the  advocate  of  the  prineipics  of  .IcffCTsouiiin  Peinoo- 
ncv  was  a  Prcsiacntial  elector  on  the  t>liile  Democratic 
ti.'kct  ill  1R44,  and  was  appoinle.l  in  1S48  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  V  S  .«eniite;  was  elected  to  the  bench  in  hisjudi- 
ci:U  circuit  in  ISli);  in  ls.-,:i  was  elected  governor  ol  the 
State,  and  re-elected  to  the  same  office  in  ISoj.  In  !»•>« 
he  was  run  for  Vice-President  of  the  V.  S.  on  the  ticket 
which  was  headed  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  "le  Pr<>_si- 
dciiev;  he  was  in  the  State  secession  convention  of  IM.l, 
and  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  against  the  policy 
adopted  by  that  body  r  he  voted  against  the  ordinance  of 
secession,  Init  afterwards,  when  it  was  passed  by  a  majority 
of  the  convention,  ho  resolved  to  go  with  his  Stale  and 
sustain  her  in  the  course  she  lia.l  in  her  sovereign  charac- 
ter adopted.  Brought  up  in  the  State  Rights  school  in 
politics,  he  believed  his  ultimate  allegiance  was  due  to  his 
State  In  1S6:!  he  was  elected  to  the  Confederate  States 
Senate,  where  he  took  and  held  a  high  position  until  the 
clo«e  of  the  war.  He  was  president  of  the  coustitutional 
convention  of  the  State  in  1805.  After  the  removal  of  he 
disabilities  imposed  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  he  was  again,  in  lb.-.,  riaeed  on 
the  circuit  bench  for  a  term  of  eight  years.  In  the  mean 
time  (that  is.  from  the  close  of  the  war  to  the  removal  of 
the  disabilities  referred  to)  he  had  resumed  the  practice  ot 
law,  which  he  prosecuted  with  great  success.  In  Jan., 
1S6B  on  the  restoration  of  the  State  to  the  Union  under 
the  proclamation  of  Prcs.  .Johnson,  he  was  chosen  as  one 
of  the  two  IT.  S.  Senators  to  which  Georgia  was  entitled 
under  the  Constitution.  The  duties  of  this  office,  however 
be  was  not  permitted  to  enter  upon  ;  his  seat  was  denied 
him  by  the  reconstruction  a«ts  of  Congress.  As  an  orator, 
constitutional  lawyer,  and  jurist  Mr.  Johnson  has  few  supe- 
riors in  the  U.  S.  A.  H.  .STEPt.icNS. 

Johnson  (IsaacI,  b.  at  Clipsham,  Rutlandshire,  Eng- 
lui.l  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  married  the 
I.adv  Arbella,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  asso- 
ciated himself  with  Winthrop  in  the  settlement  of  IScw 
Eu.'land,  being  the  wealthiest  of  the  colonists  and  much 
respected.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  chict  founders  ol 
Boston,  where  he  d.  Sept.  30,  lOliO. 

Johnson  (Jamks),  b.  in  Robinson  co.,  N.  C.,  in  ISll. 
His  father  moved  to  Georgia  and  settled  m  Macdonough 
when  he  was  but  a  boy.  After  an  academic  course  in  this 
village  he  graduato.l  with  high  honor  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity m  18:12,  taught  sclmol  for  a  short  time,  and  then  com- 
menced the  praclicc  of  law  as  a  profession,  in  which  he 
soon  attained  high  eminence ;  was  a  member  ot  Congress 
from  lieorgia  from  Uil  to  1853.  Being  a  strong  Union 
man,  and  opposed  to  secession,  though  he  went  witli  his 
State  during  the  war,  at  its  close,  in  186.1,  Prcs.  Johnson 
choso  ami  appointed  him  as  provisional  governor  of  Geor- 
gia under  wli:it  was  known  as  the  President's  policy.  This 
position  Mr.  .I.ibiis.ju  held,  and  discharged  the  duties  inci- 
dent to  it  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  peo]dc,  until 
the  State  was  restored  to  the  Union  on  the  conditions  and 
reqiiirenients  then  prescribed.  In  ISOG  he  was  appointed 
collector  of  the  cuslonis  at  Savannah,  which  office  he  re- 
signed in  181)11.  Soon  after  ho  was  placed  on  the  circuit 
court  bench  of  the  State,  which  position  he  still  (Apr.,  1875) 
holds.  A.  II.  Stephicns. 

Johnson  (Sir  .Iohn).  b.  in  1712,  was  a  son  of  Sir 
Williiun  .loblisoii;  was  knighled  in  17115,  and  succeeded 
i,i  1771  to  his  father's  great  estates  and  inllui'iice  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley.  In  177(i  he  fled  to  Canada  wiUi  700  f.d- 
lowers  raised  two  battalions  called  the  Royal  (Jreens,  was 
commissioned  a  colonel,  invested  Fort  Slanwi.x  in  Aug.. 
1777,  defeated  lien.  llerUimcr,  ami  was  himsell  deleiileil 
ill  Old.,  1780.  His  property  was  eonliscated  by  the  U.  S.. 
iiiit  the  British  government  made  him  several  gialils  ol 
lands  in  Canada,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  colo- 
nial council  and  superinten.lent  of  Indian  affairs  until  his 
dealh  at  Montreal  Jan.  4,  I8:!0. 

Johnson  (.losKi'ii),  M.  !>..  b.  at  Charleston,  ,=1.  C.,  Juno 
5  177i;-  studi.'d  medicine  at  the  University  of  1  enns.vl- 
vania,  and  practised  at  Charleston  with  Dr.  Klisha  1  o.n- 
sctt.  Krom  ISIS  to  18.'!5  was  president  ol  the  U.  s.  bniiic  i 
bank  at  Charleston,  was  active  ill  literary,  prolessional, 
and  political  associations,  president  of  the  South  (arolina 
Me.lical  Society  from  1807  for  many  years;  long  mayor  of 
Charleston,  coinmissioner  of  seho.ds,  and  loader  of  tlio 
Union  party  in  the  imllifieation  troubles.  He  published  in 
1851  a  valuable  work,  Tmdiliimn  iinU  licmiiiixr/ncii  o)  llie 
iieyiiUttUin. 

Johnson  (.Toskpii  Tabkh),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Lowell,  Mass., 
June  :!0,  1845;  graduated  A.  M.  at  Columbiiin  University, 
I).  ('.,  in  18114  ;  look  his  degree  at  Bellevne  Medical  College, 
N.Y.,  in  1807,  and  eompleled  his  medical  studies  in  Eu- 
rope in  1871;  WM  professor  of  obstetrics  in  tlio  medical 


I  department  of  Howard  University,  surgeon  to  the  Freed- 
incn's  Hospital  and  St.  John's  Hospital,  and  in  1874  be- 
came lecturer  on  midwifery  at  the  medical  department  of 
I  the  University  of  (leorgetown,  D.  C. ;  wrote  yVc«;,<.r,(,M 
i  o/'  I'.ut-iritlm,   in   the  Keijru   Kacr.  and  Amjina    1  ec.tor>$, 

illustrated  by  the  ease  of  Hon.  0.  Sumner. 
!      Johnson  (Mani'EI,  .TohsI,  F.  R.  S.,  h.  in  England  iii 
Mav,  1MI5  ;  studied  at  Addiscombe  Military  School;  joined 
\  the'East  India  Company's  artillery  at  St.  Helena  in  1821, 
and  remained  there  eleven  years,  during  «l"fh  be  culti- 
i  valed  astronomv  and  prepared  a  catalogue  of  0(  0  stars  of 
the  southern  heniispherc :  retuining  to  England,  he  entered 
Ma-'dalen  College,  O.vford,  at   Ibe  uialure  age  of  twenty- 
ei.'ht,  and  graduated  in   1S:10,  when  he  was  immediate  y 
appointed  Radcliffe  astronomer.  In  that  capacity  he  greatly 
extended  the  lists  of  slars  by  his  annual  catalogues,  and 
introduced  improved  astronomical  instrunienls.     His  oh- 
servatious  of  double  stars  with  the  great  hchometer.  and 
his  photographic  registration  of  stars,  were  especially  im- 
riortant      Prof.  Johnson  was  president  of  the   Royal  As- 
tronomical Society  in  1S57  and  1858.      D.  at  O.vford  Feb. 
28,  1839. 

Johnson  (Marv   Asse),  first   wife  of   Oliver  John- 
son, and  daughter  of  Rev.  Bronghton  W  hite  h   in  A\  est- 
moreland,  N.  II.,  Aug.  24,  1808  :  d.  in  New  "iork  Juno  8, 
1872      For  three  years  (1844-471  she  was  associated  as  as- 
sistant matron  wi'lh  Mrs.  Eliza  W.  Farnham  in  the  mem- 
orable eflort  to  reform  the  State  prison  for  females  at  Sing 
Sinir      She  subscnuentlv  became  a  leclurer  to  her  own  sex 
upon  analomv.  physiology,  and  the  laws  <d'  health    travel- 
ling extensively  in  the  pursuit  of  that  object  in  dilTerent 
parts  of  the  U.  S. 

Johnson  (Oliver),  b.  in  Peachara,  Vt..  Dec.  27,  1809: 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  printing  business  in  the 
W„l,hnma  office,  Monti.elier,  Vt.  ;    Jan.  1,   18:!1,  became 
the  editor  of  anew  paper,  the  Ch-hlUm  Suhl,,;;  and  was 
from  this  time,  and  up  to  the  year  of  1865,  busily  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  as  a  lecturer  ami  as 
an  editor, manager,  and  contributor  to  newspapers.   During 
the  next  five  years  and  a  half  he  was  the  iiKinaging  editor 
of  the  huhpauhnl,  resigning  at  the  end  of  1870  to  become 
editor  of  the  I!>,/.-/./  Tvihuue.     After  two  years  service  at 
this  post  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  1872  to  become  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Chrhlian  Union. 
.  Johnson  (Pehcival  Nohtox),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  England 
about  179:i,  was  the  son  of  a  London  assayer  and  early  ac- 
quired great  skill  in  the  same  profession.     He  was  the  firs 
to  determine  with  accuracy  the  exact  proportions  of  gold 
and  silver  in  bullion.     He  introduced  inio  England  lioiii 
Germany  the  alloy  known  as  German  silver  extraeled  pal- 
la.lium  and  platinum  from  gol.l  bullion,  and  nianulaetiiicd 
them  for  commercial  purposes.     He  invented  severah.ot- 
tery  colors,  especially  the  much-admired  ••rose-pink.     His 
services  were  in  great  rc.iuest  as  a  consulting  iiietallurgist 
at  the  great  English  mines,  and   he  inlrodueed  numerous 
improvements  into   the  machinery  of  the  Cornish  mines 
He  was  elccle.l  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1846,  and 
d.  in  London  June  1,  1866. 

Johnson  (UKVEnnY).  b.  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  May  21, 
1796   «un  (d  Chancellor  John  Johnson  of  that  Slate;  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College  :  studied  law  in  Ins  father  s  olhee, 
and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815;  leiuoved  to  It^tinioie  in 
1817   and  was  shortly  after  appointed  deputy  all.>rney-gen- 
eral  of  Maryland;  was  a  State  senator  1821-2f.,  resigning 
in  the  latteryear  to  attend  to  the  increasing  duties  of  his 
profession,  in   which   he  gained   a  leading  position  in   ll.s 
native  State,  as  well  as  at  Ibe  bar  of  the  Supreme  (  .mrl  of 
Ibe  U   S      In  18  15  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  lioin 
Maryland,  and   in    1819,  Pres.  Taylor  appointed  hini   iit- 
toriiey.geneial  of  the  U.  S.,  which  ..lliee  he  held  nnli     be 
death  of  Pres.  Taylor,  when  he  retired  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  :  was  member  of  the  peace  com - 
mission   in    1861;   U.   S.   Senator    186;l-(.8;  succeeded   Mi. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  as   U.  S.  minister    «  England    n 
1868,  and  negotiated    a  treaty  for  the  settleinen    of   llm 
Alabama  claims,  which  was  rejected,  however,  by  the  U.  .-5. 
Senate.    Recalled  in  1869.     D.  I'eb.  9,   1870. 

Johnson  (RnnAi.n  Mentou).  b   in  Kenliieky  Oct   1,. 
1780;  was  ednealed  i.t  Transylvania    'nucrsilx  ,  Mm  n 
law  and  was  adiiiitU-.l  to  Iho  bar;   .n_18-'.i  was  elee    d     o 
the  legislaliiro.  and  was  a  member  of  (  ongress  180; -".•'•  "' 
M'2.  aller  lb,  declaration  of  war  by  (  real  Brilain      e 
ais;d  a  regiment  of  Kenlueky  nioiin.ed  "»-';"•;,■-',- 
eomman.led  on  the  Cana.li.iu  froiUier  during  "     '"'  "f,  '"^ 
year.     Alter  the  a.ljournment  ol  C.oigress.  Mar.      8        1 
•raised  iinolber  mounled  regiment  of  volunteers,  with  «1   el 
h    guarded  Ibe  Indian  frontier  during  the  summer  mouths, 
a;,!  joined  Gen.   Harrison   in  lime  to   render    ......     s,.. 

vice  in  the  bailie  of  Ibe   ■fbali.es  on  tVt.  ...      It  «ns  b>   his 

hand  the  celebrated   Indian  warrior  Tecumseh  is  reported 
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to  have  fallen.  In  this  engagement  Col.  Johnson  was  des- 
perately wounded.  He  was,  however,  able  to  resume  his 
seat  in  Congress  in  February  ensuing  :  in  ISiy  was  elected 
to  the  U.  8.  Senate,  and  remained  a  member  of  that  body 
until  1829  ;  after  this  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  House 
1829-37;  in  18o6  was  run  for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
U.  S.  in  most  of  the  States,  on  the  same  ticket  which  sup- 
ported Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the  Presidency.  He  received 
3  47  of  the  electoral  votes,  but  this  was  a  few  votes  short  of 
a  majority  of  the  whole,  though  largely  above  the  number 
received  by  any  other  one  of  the  candidates  voted  for.  In 
this  state  of  things  the  choice  for  Vice-President  devolved 
on  the  Senate  under  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  duty  the  Senate  in  Mar.,  1S37.  made 
choice  of  Col.  Johnson  for  the  oflBce  of  Vice-President  for 
the  four  years  ensuing.  In  Mar.,  1S41,  he  returned  to  his 
home  in  Kentucky,  after  having  devoted  thirty  years  of  his 
life  continuously  to  the  public  service.  Perfect  retirement, 
however,  was  not  allowed  him.  He  was  again  returned  a 
member  to  the  State  legislature,  and  while  holding  this 
positon  d.  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Nov.  19,  1850,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  a  little  over  eighty  years.  He  was  distin- 
guished throughout  his  life  for  kindliness  of  heart  and  ur- 
banity of  manners.  He  was  the  author  of  the  law  abolish- 
ing imprisonment  for  debt  in  Kentucky.  A.  H.  Stephens. 
Johnson  (Richard  W.).  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  b.  in  Livingston 
CO.,  Ky.,  Feb.  7,  IS27;  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  in  1849,  and  entered  the  army  as  brevet  second 
lieutenant  of  infantry;  transferred  to  the  cavalry  1S55  as 
first  lieutenant ;  promoted  to  be  captain  1S.t7,  major  1862  ; 
engaged  in  campaigns  against  Indians  in  Texas  1S49-6I  ; 
appointed  brigiidier-general  of  volunteers  Oct.,  1861,  and 
in  command  of  a  division  of  infantry  at  Stone  River,  Lib- 
erty Gap,  Chickamauga,  ^Missionary  Ridge,  and  all  tlie  bat- 
tles on  the  line  of  march  from  Nashville  to  New  Hope 
church,  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  ; 
subsequently  commanded  a  division  of  cavalry  at  the  battle 
of  Nashville  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  through  Tennes- 
see. Received  successive  brevets  from  lieutenant-colonel  to 
major-general  U.  S.  A.  for  g^illant  conduct ;  retired  on  the 
full  rank  of  major-general  Oct.,  1867,  on  account  of  wounds 
received  at  New  Hope  church;  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  under  a  subsequent  law  of  Congress  re- 
tiring officers  on  rank  actually  held  at  the  time  when  dis- 
abled. Military  professor  in  the  Cniversity  of  Missouri 
1868-09,  University  of  Minnesota  1869-70.  G.C.Simmons. 

Johnson  (RoBEnT  W.),b.  in  Kentucky  in  1814:  moved 
to  Arkansas,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  that  State 
1847-53;  he  was  then  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  in  which 
body  he  was  an  active  and  distinguished  member  until  Ar- 
kansas passed  her  ordinance  of  secession  in  1801;  he  was 
then  elected  a  member  to  the  provisional  Congress  of  the 
Confederate  States;  in  1862  he  was  elected  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  the  Confederate  States  Senate.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing member  of  that  body  to  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he 
pursued  the  practice  of  his  profession,  the  law,  in  the  city 
of  Washington.     D.  July  26,  1879.         A.  H.  Stephens. 

Johnson  (Samuel),  D.  P.,  b.  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  Oct. 
14,  UmO,  \yas  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Sage)  Johnson. 
His  grandfather.  William  Johnson,  who  was  twelve  years 
old  when  the  family  emigrated  from  England  to  this  country, 
married,  July  2,  1651.  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  a  daughter 
of  Francis  Bushnell  of  Saybrook,  whose  sister,  Sarah  Bush- 
nell,  was  the  grandmother  of  Benjamin  Hoadley,  the  cele- 
brated bishop  of  Bangor  and  Winchester.  The  subject  of 
this  notice  was  in  early  childhood  very  much  under  the 
training  of  his  grandfather  AVilliam,  a  leading  man  in  Guil- 
ford, who  held,  as  did  his  son  after  him.  the  office  of  dea- 
con in  the  Congregational  church.  He  taught  him  to  read, 
and  stimulated  his  desire  for  learning.  At  fourteen  young 
Samuel  joined  the  infant  college  at  Saybrook.  and  gradu- 
ated after  a  course  of  four  years.  He  subsequently  became 
a  tutor  in  the  institution,  and  was  connected  with  it  in  its 
transition  period,  and  a  chief  agent  in  securing  its  estab- 
lishment at  New  Haven  as  Yale  College.  He  resigned  his 
tutorship  in  1719,  and  was  ordained  the  next  year  as  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  West  Haven,  a  village  so 
near  the  college  that  he  continued  to  associate  intimately 
with  its  officers  and  to  avail  himself  of  a  free  use  of  the 
library.  Here  he  frequently  met  his  literary  friends,  among 
them  several  of  the  neighboring  ministers,  and  discussed 
and  examined  with  them  the  doctrines  and  praetiees  of  the 
primitive  Church,  and  the  form  and  authority  of  their  own 
government  and  worship.  The  result  was  that  he  and  Rec- 
tor Cutler  and  Tutor  Brown  declared  for  episcopacy,  and, 
relinquishing  their  positions,  sailed  from  Boston  Nov.  5, 
1722,  to  obtain  holy  orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  He 
returned  to  Connecticut  after  a  year's  absence,  and  was 
settled  at  Stratford  as  a  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.     For  a  long 


time  he  was  the  only  Episcopal  clergyman  in  the  colony, 
and  had  s^trong  adversaries  around  him  in  those  from  whose 
fellowship  he  had  withdrawn.  He  married,  Sept.  26,  1725, 
Mrs.  Charity  Nicoll,  widow  of  Benjamin  Nicoll,  Esq.,  of 
Brookhavcn,  L.  I.,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  whose  pre- 
liminary education,  and  that  of  his  step-sous  as  well,  he 
personally  superintended.  His  inquiring  mind  led  him  to 
seek  the  societj'  of  scholars  and  to  read  all  the  philosophi- 
cal works  that  came  in  his  way.  The  residence  of  Dean 
Berkeley  at  Newport,  R.  I.  (1729-31),  was  an  interesting 
episode  in  his  life.  Before  that  dignitary  came  to  America 
he  had  read  his  Principles  of  Human  Knotcledr/c,  and  was 
in  a  measure  a  convert  to  his  metaphysical  opinions.  He 
corresjjonded  with  him,  visited  him  at  his  Whitehall  palace, 
and  when  the  dean  was  about  to  return  to  England,  dis- 
heartened by  the  failure  of  his  great  scheme,  Johnson  in- 
terested him  in  American  education,  and  secured  from  him 
for  Yale  College  the  donation  of  many  valuable  books,  and  a 
deed  of  his  farm  at  Newport  for  the  founding  of  scholarships. 
He  maintained  a  steady  correspondence  with  Seeker  and 
other  bishops  and  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
was  a  jirofouud  philosopher  for  his  day,  comprehending 
Berkeley  and  going  deeply  into  Hutehinsonianism.  He 
wrote  numerous  controversial  pamj)hlets,  and  labored 
earnestly  to  secure  the  establishment  of  an  American  epis- 
copate. The  University  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  in 
1743  the  degree  of  B.  I).,  and  three  years  later  he  ])nbUshed 
a  Si/ttcm  of  Moralitf/,  in  two  parts — one  treating  of  ethics 
in  a  speculative  aspect,  and  the  other  of  the  practical  duties 
that  result  from  established  truths.  This,  again,  appeared 
with  additions  under  the  title  of  Elemeuta  Philvsophica, 
which  was  dedicated  to  Berkeley  and  printed  by  Benjamin 
Franklin.  When  the  ])roject  was  entered  upon  to  found  a 
college  in  Philadelphia,  Franklin,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
most  interested  in  it,  urged  him  to  assume  the  presidency, 
but  he  finally  declined  it,  and  accepted  shortly  after  the 
oversiglit  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  N.  Y.  He 
guided  this  institution  through  its  early  troubles,  and  gave 
shape  to  its  policy  and  course  of  study.  Subscriptions 
toward  the  endowment  were  obtained  at  home  and  abroad 
through  his  instrumentality,  and  when  things  had  been 
well  settled  he  intimated  his  desire  for  retirement,  and  ap- 
plied to  Archbishop  Seeker  for  a  suitable  person  to  take 
his  ofiice.  The  Rev.  Mylcs  Cooper,  an  Oxford  graduate, 
was  sent  over,  and,  sooner  than  he  himself  expected,  John- 
son, crushed  by  the  death  of  his  second  wife  from  smallpox 
— a  disease  which  had  been  the  great  bane  and  terror  of 
his  whole  life — resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college  Feb., 
1763,  ami  retired  to  Stratford.  Here  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  resuming  the  charge  of  his  old  parish, 
and  continuing  his  correspondence  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
\  Church  in  America,  It  was  in  this  retirement  that  he 
composed  an  English  and  Hebrew  grammar,  the  structure 
of  the  two  languages  bearing  in  his  view  a  close  resem- 
blance. A  second  and  revised  edition  of  the  work,  which 
was  first  printed  in  London,  was  republished  there,  and  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  several  Hebrew  scholars,  among 
them  Bishop  Lowth.  Dr.  Johnson  never  ceased  to  plead 
that  one  or  more  bishops  might  be  sent  to  the  colonies,  but 
he  did  not  live  to  see  his  desire  fulfilled.  He  had  expressed 
the  wish  that  his  death  might  resemble  that  of  his  good 
friend  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  Heaven  granted  it,  for  he 
sank  to  rest  tranquilly,  sitting  in  his  chair,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Jan.  6,  1772.  E.  E.  Beardsley. 

Johnson  (Samuel),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lichfield.  Eng.,  Sept. 
IS,  1709,  the  son  of  a  bookseller  of  limited  means;  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  classics  at  the  age  of  ten  at  tho 
Lichfield  free  school,  making  great  proficiency  ;  spent  a 
year  at  a  private  academy  at  Stourbridge,  and  two  years  in 
his  father's  shop,  during  which,  by  desultory  reading,  ho 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  immense  store  of  miscellaneous 
knowledge  for  which  he  was  distinguished.  His  father's 
poverty  seemed  to  forbid  all  hopes  of  a  university  education, 
but  when  nineteen  years  of  age  he  found  an  opportunity 
to  enter  Pembroke  College,  Oxford  (1728),  supporting  him- 
self by  assisting  the  studies  of  a  former  companion  at 
Lichfield  school.  He  became  noted  for  his  proficiency  in 
the  classics,  and  produced  a  Latin  translation  of  Pope's 
Messiah,  which  won  a  high  encomium  from  that  poet.  In 
1731,  after  three  years  of  assiduous  study,  he  was  compelled 
by  want  of  resources  to  leave  Oxford  ;  was  employed  for 
some  time  as  usher  in  a  school  at  Market  Bosworth,  Leices- 
tershire, and  afterwards  lived  some  time  at  Birmingham, 
writing  for  a  newspaper  and  publishing  one  or  two  books 
translated  from  the  Latin.  In  1736  he  improved  his  cir- 
cumstances by  marrying  a  widow  lady  nearly  double  his 
age  who  had  £800  in  the  funds,  and  opened  a  private 
academy  near  Lichfield.  After  a  brief  and  unsatisfactory 
experience  in  teaching.  Johnson  went  to  London  in  1737, 
accompanied  by  his  pupil  Garrick,  and  thenceforward  de- 
voted  himself  to    literature   as   a   profession.      His   first 
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serious  employment  was  on  Cave's  Gentleman  n  Maffazine^ 
for  wliifh  he  coiilimieil  to  write  until  1754.  The  publica- 
tion of  Ltniffim,  a  satire  imitated  from  Juvenal  (1738),  and 
of  two  or  three  polilieal  pamphlets,  brought  him  into  public 
notice,  and  |irocurid  him  the  friendship  of  I'ope.  Uiehard- 
son,  and  other  leading  authors.  In  1710,  Johnson  under- 
took to  report  the  debates  in  Parliament  for  the  Geullrmaii't 
Mdfittziiif^  and  acquired  considerable  celebrity  by  his  prac- 
tice of  iniprovini;  upon  the  real  utterances  of  the  speakers  ; 
in  171-1  ap|ic-ared  his  l.i/e  u/  Siir<i;/e  ;  in  1749,  his  poem.  The 
Viiniii/  a/  lliimiiii  Wialiea,  and  a  drama,  Irene  ;  and  in  1750- 
52  he  wrote  the  Humbler,  a  .semi-weekly  series  of  literary 
essays  which  e.tiended  to  2118  numbers  and  had  great  suc- 
cess. From  1747  lo  1755  he  was  chiefly  occupied  upon  his 
great  work,  the  /liiliuniir;/  uf  the  Eixjliali  Lniifiunge.  His 
wife  had  died  in  1752,  his  mother  in  1750,  and  it  was  to 
pay  thec.vpeuses  of  the  hitter's  funeral  that  Johnson  wrote 
/lns>el„ii  within  a  single  week.  The  W/cr,  an  imitation  of 
the  ll.tmhUr.  ajipeared  in  175S  lo  KfiO.  It  was  not  until 
about  1702  that  Johnson  acquired  that  settled  position  in  the 
republic  of  letters  which  is  so  familiar  to  the  world  in  the 
pages  of  lioswell — a  position  apparently  dating  from  the 
receipt  of  a  pension  of  £.100.  He  now  became  an  author- 
ity on  all  points  of  erudition,  and  his  wonderful  conversa- 
tional powers  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  admiring 
circle,  which  in  17C4  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  famous  Lit- 
erary Club.  It  was  in  170:!  that  he  first  met  his  future 
biographer,  James  lioswell,  and  in  1705  that  he  made  the 
acfiuaintance  of  the  Thrale  family.  In  1773  ho  visited 
Scotland  and  the  Hebrides,  accompanied  by  Boswell,  pub- 
lishing in  1775  the  Jmn-uti/  to  the  WeHlern  Islaurh,  and  a 
pamphlet  against  the  American  rebellion,  entitled  Taxa^ 
tlon  un  Tiframiif.  His  last  literary  work  of  any  importance 
was  the  hlcet  of  the  I'neix  ( 1770-81 ).  I),  in  London  Dec. 
]:i,  1784,  and  was  buried  in  Wesiininster  Abbey.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  character  and  career  of 
I)r.  Johnson  are,  or  may  be,  better  known  than  those  of  any 
other  author  that  ever  liveil  through  the  incomparable 
biography  in  which  lioswell  has  edited  his  conversations 
for  a  series  of  years.  The  only  complete  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  in  11  volumes  (Oxford,  1825).  Johnson's 
character  was  pure  and  devout,  luit  his  mind  was  not  free 
from  an  unhealthy  gloom  bred  of  poverty.  He  had  str.ango 
superstitions,  inherited  from  infancy,  which  colored  his  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  vast  learning  and  of  masculine  grasp  of 
thought,  but  his  judgment  was  warped  by  prejudices.  In 
gome  respects  his  taste  was  singularly  unrefined.  A  pleas- 
ing trait  in  his  character  was  kindness  towards  the  poor 
and  sulTering.  Pohteh  C.  Bliss. 

Johnson  (.«!amiif,i.),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass..  Oct.  10,  1822  ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1812  and  at  the  Divinity  .School 
in  18l:{;  became  in  185.^  pastor  of  a  "Free"  church  at 
Lynn.  A  deep  thinker,  brilliant  writer,  and  eloquent 
sni'akcr,  .Mr.  .1.  lias  written  much  on  subjects  of  philosophy, 
religion,  ami  refiirm.  He  was  prominent  in  the  anti- 
elavery  movement.  In  1840  he  compiled,  in  eonneotion 
with  .S.amuel  Longfellow,  -4  Himk  of  ffi/miitt,  some  of  tho 
finest  of  which  were  his  own.  In  1808  ho  published  The 
H'/ir«A('/)  of  JtHiiM.  Of  his  great  work,  Orieutot  Relitjious, 
only  the  fir.st  volume  has  appeared  {Boston,  1S72). 

Johnson  (Sami-E!.  William),  \.  M.,  b.  at  Kiiigsboro', 
FiilliiM  CO.,  N.  v.,  July  .'i,  1830;  studied  in  the  Yale  .'■^cientifio 
tSehofd  and  at  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Munich.  In 
1850  he  became  professor  of  analytical  and  agricultural 
chemistry  in  the  .Sheffield  .Seientific  .School  at  Vale  t'idlege. 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Ho  is  a  member  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  .Sciences  and  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  .Sciences,  and  has  published  IC^soi/h  on  Mumtreg  (1859), 
I'eitt  iinil  ItK  r»<i  (1800).  How  ('ro/iii  Grow  (1808,  repub- 
lished in  ICngland  in  1800),  etc.,  besides  translating  Fresc- 
nius's  QiiiiHtiitlec  Chemieitl  Aniilt/iiit,  and  tho  samo  author's 
Qnnutit'ittvc  I'hcmicul  Anttliftiiii. 

Johnson  (Rev.  Thomas),  b.  in  Virginia  July  11,  1802; 
began  his  ministry  in  Miss(mri  in  1825.  His  greatest  and 
most  successful  labors  were  perfornu'd  as  niissitmary  to  the 
Indians,  by  whom  he  was  nuirh  bebiveil  and  revereil.  He 
belonged  io  the  St.  Louis  ccuifercncc  of  the  Jlelhodist 
Kpisconal  Church,  South,  at  tho  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
killed  oy  men  who  hated  the  eauso  he  was  laboring  so 
tealously  lo  promote,  Jan.  3,  1805.  T.  II.  SriiMKiis. 

Johnson  |\Vai.ti;u  Rooehs),  b.  ot  Leominster,  .Mass., 
June  21,  1701:  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1810;  was  for 
many  years  a  teacher  in  Framinghiim  ami  Salem,  Mass., 
and  ill  (lermanlown,  I'a.,  and  Ihe  riiiladilpliia  High 
School;  was  lS,'i9-43  profes.sor  of  physics  anri  chemistry 
in  tho  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  made  important 
researches  in  physics:  made  an  official  report  (1814)  to 
Congress  on  the  character  of  the  varieties  of  coal:  was  en- 
gageil  (1845)  in  examining  the  proposed  sources  of  water- 
supply  for  Boston,  Muss.;  was  the  first  secretary  of  the 


Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science ;  became  in 
1848  connected  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  in 
1851  with  tho  World's  Fair,  London.  D.  Apr.  26,  1852. 
His  principal  works  aro  U'c  o/  Anthracite  (1S41),  Report 
loi  Cooh  (1841),  Memoir  of  L.  I).  Mil  Sehxjceinitz  (1835), 
ijoal  Triiile  of  llrilish  America  (1850). 

Johnson  (Sir  William),  Bart.,  b.  at  AVarrentown,  eo. 
Down.  Irehiiui,  in  1715  :  came  in  1738  to  America  to  manage 
some  landed  estates  belonging  to  his  uncle.  Admiral  Sir 
Peter  Warren,  and  settled  among  the  Moliawk  Indians, 
being  tho  earliest  white  resident  of  that  immense  and  fer- 
tile region,  and  by  his  prudence  in  dealing  with  Ihe  Indians 
acquired  their  confidence  and  esteem.  Ho  learned  tho 
Mohawk  language,  and  was  made  an  honorary  chieftain 
of  that  tribe.  In  1743  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
Indian  afl'airs  for  the  province,  and  held  this  post  under 
different  titles  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  the  French 
war  of  1755,  .lohnson  was  commissioned  a  major-general 
and  eommander-in-chief  of  the  provincial  forces  in  the  ex- 
j)edilion  against  Crown  Point,  in  which  he  defeated  Baron 
Dieskau  at  Lake  George  (so  named  by  him),  and  destroyed 
his  army  in  Sept.,  1755.  Johnson  was  severely  wounded 
in  this  engagement,  which  was  considered  so  important  that 
it  procured  him  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  a  grant  of  £5000, 
and  a  baronetcy.  In  1756-57,  Sir  William  was  engaged 
in  the  expeditious  for  the  relief  of  Oswego  and  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry,  was  with  Abercrombie  at  Ticonderoga  in  1758, 
and  was  second  in  command  under  (jeii.  Prideaux  in  the 
expedition  against  Fort  Niag.ara  in  175'J.  On  the  death 
of  Prideaux.  who  was  killed  before  that  fort.  Sir  William 
prosecuted  the  siege  with  great  vigor,  aiiled  by  1000  Indian 
allies,  defeated  a  French  force  sent  to  relieve  the  fort,  and 
received  its  unconditional  surrender.  In  1700  he  partici- 
pated in  Amherst's  ex)iedition  to  Montreal.  For  all  these 
services  Sir  William  received  from  the  king  a  grant  of 
100,000  acres  of  land  N.  of  the  Mohawk,  long  known  as 
•*  Kingsland  "  or  the  *'  Royal  tirant,"  and  in  1701  he  built 
Johnson  Hall,  around  which  soon  sprang  up  Ihe  village  of 
Johnstown,  the  capita!  of  Tryon  eo.,  which  then  embraced 
ail  Central  and  Western  New  York.  Here  Sir  William 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  exercising  a  baronial  hos- 
pitality to  Indians  and  backwoodsmen,  giving  great  atten- 
tion to  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  introdueiug  tho 
first  sheep  and  blood-horses  into  the  Mohawk  Valley.  He 
made  the  Indian  treaty  of  Fort  Slanwix  in  1768,  and  d. 
July  11,  1774.  (See  his  Life,  by  AV.  L.  Stone,  2  vols., 
1805.) 

Johnson  (ATiiiiam),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Pec.  27.  1771, was  Itrother  of  Joseph;  graduated  at  Prince- 
Ion  in  1700;  studied  law  at  Charleston  under  C.  C.  Pinek- 
ney  ;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  for  three  terms,  being 
Speaker  Ihe  last  term  ;  was  elected  judge  of  circuit  courts, 
and  appointed  by  Jefferson  a  justice  of  Ihe  Supreme  Court, 
with  jurisdiction  in  Suulh  Carolina  ami  lleorgia.  He  edited 
for  Ihe  family  of  that  officer  the  Life  and  ('iirretponclenee 
of  Moj.-Gen.  Xathnniet  Greene  (1.822),  with  copious  .and 
learned  annotations.  He  inclined  to  support  tho  Federal 
government  in  the  nullification  question  (1832),  and  d.  in 
New  York  Aug.  4,  1834. 

Johnson  (William  SAMrELl,  LL.D.,  the  elder  son  of 
tin-  R.'v.  lir.  S:imnid  .l.diiison,  b.  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  Oct. 
7.  1727;  graduated  at  Vale  Cidlegc  with  great  distinction 
in  1740;  studied  law.  and  rose  at  once,  when  admilted  to 
tho  bar.  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession.  He  was  an 
eager  studenl  of  Knglish  politics  and  Knglish  literature, 
and  early  lo"k  an  active  iuteresi  in  the  rehitions  of  the 
Ainerican  cobmies  to  Ihe  home  government.  In  1701  he 
was  chosen  to  represent  tho  town  of  .'^tratford  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  general  assembly,  and  was  one  of  the  ctuincil 
or  upper  house  when  he  w:is  selected  to  allend  the  first 
C'ibuiial  Congress,  thai  met  at  New  York  in  1705  lo  c(m- 
sider  the  Slainp  .Act.  He  drew  up  the  petili.ms  aii.l  re- 
nionslrances  wliieh  were  sent  to  Ihe  king  and  two  houses 
of  Piirliainenl.  At  the  October  session  of  Ihe  general  as- 
sembly of  Connecticul  in  1766,  Dr.  .lohnson — for  by  this 
lime  the  I'liiversily  of  Oxfnr.l  had  lic.uored  him  wilh  llie 
degree  of  <Ioclor  of  laws  —  was  appointed  to  proceed  to 
Knglanil  ami  defend  in  a  cause  pending  before  Ihe  king  and 
lords  in  council  concerning  the  title  to  a  large  tract  of  lainl 
obtained  for  Ihe  c.ilouy  from  Ihe  Mohegan  Indians;  and 
lhi.se  who  beard  him  speak  on  this  oecasinn  were  not  only 
aslonished  but  charmed  by  his  eloquence.  After  the  bailie 
of  Lexington  he  and  another  gentleman  were  deputed  lo 
wait  on  Oen.  (lage,  then  in  command  of  the  Brilish  forces 
at  B.islon,  with  a  letter  from  Ihe  governor  of  Conneelieul, 
Ihe  object  of  which  was  to  stay  boslile  procee.lings,  and 
inquire  if  means  could  not  be  a.lopted  lo  secure  peace.  The 
embassy  was  unsiieeessfiil.  the  progress  of  events  hurrying 
on  tho  ivar.  Retiring  from  the  counoil  after  Ihe  Declara- 
tion of  I  udepeadenoe,  Johnson  sot  himself  quistly  down  to 
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his  studies  at  Stratford,  but  when  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  was  established  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  was  reinstated  in  his  old  office  as  a  member 
of  the  upper  house  of  the  general  assembly.  He  was  a 
delegate  from  Connecticut  to  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  president  of  the  committee 
of  five  appointed  to  revise  the  style  of  the  instrument  and 
arrange  its  articles.  He  proposed  the  organisation  of  the 
Senate  as  a  separate  body,  and  Avas  elected  the  first  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  and  in  concert  with  his  colleague.  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  drew  up  the  bill  to  organize  the  judiciary. 
After  Kind's  College,  N.  Y.,  became  Columbia  under  the 
new  organization  of  trustees  established  in  1787,  he  was 
chosen  to  the  presidency — an  office  which  his  father  had 
filled  under  the  royal  charter.  After  1800  he  lived  in  re- 
tirement at  Stratford,  and  d.  there  Nov.  14,  1819. 

E.  E.  Beardsley. 

Johnson  City,  post-v.  of  Washington  co..  Tenn..  on 
(he  East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  Georgia  R.  R.,  25  miles 
S.  W.  of  Bristol,  Tenn. 

Johnson's,  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  729. 

Johnson's  Creek,  post-v.  of  Jefferson  co..  Wis.,  on 
Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  8  m.  S.  of  Watertown. 

John'sonville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Sunflower  co.,  Miss. 

John'sonville,  post-v.  of  Pittstown  tp.,  Rensselaer 
CO.,  N.  v.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Troy  and  Boston  and 
Johnsunville  and  Greenwich  R.  Rs.,  17  miles  N.  E.  of 
Troy,     Pop.  500. 

Johnsonville,  tp.  of  Harnett  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  4S3. 

Johnsonville,  post-v.  of  Humphreys  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the 
Tennessee  River  and  the  Nashville  and  North-western 
R.  R..  78  miles  W.  of  Nashville. 

John's  River,  tp.  of  Caldwell  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  SS3. 

John'ston  (formerly  Johnson),  county  of  E.  Central 
North  Carolina.  Area,  670  square  miles.  It  has  a  varied 
surface,  a  good  soil,  and  is  reported  to  contain  ores  of  iron, 
lead,  gold,  silver,  zinc.  etc.  Live-stock,  corn,  and  cotton 
are  staple  products.  It  is  traversed  by  Xeuse  River  and 
the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  R.  R.  Cap.  Smithfield. 
Pop.  16,897. 

Johnston,  tp.  of  Trumbull  co.,  0.     Pop.  89.3. 

Johnston,  tp.  of  Providence  co.,  R,  I,  It  contains 
several  manufacturing  villages.     Pop.  4192. 

Johnston,  tp.  of  Scott  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1S70. 

Johnston,  tp.  of  Shenandoah  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1889. 

Johnston  (Albkrt  Sidney),  b.  in  Kentucky  in  1803; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July  1,  1826,  and 
entered  tlie  army  as  second  lieutenant  6th  Infantry  ;  after 
serving  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  he  resigned  from  the  army, 
and.  in  1836,  emigrated  to  Texas,  arriving  there  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  Entering  the  Texan  army  as  a 
private,  he  was  soon  promoted  to  succeed  Gi-'n.  Felix  Hous- 
ton in  chief  command,  in  consequence  of  wliieli  a  duel  oc- 
curred iu  which  Johnston  was  wounded.  He  held  the  office 
of  senior  brigadier-general  till  1838,  when  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  war  of  Texas,  and  in  1839  organized  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Cherokees,  who  were  totally  routed  in  an 
engagement  on  the  Neches.  In  1S41)  he  retired  from  juib- 
lic  life  and  settled  upon  a  plantation.  He  was  an  ardent 
advocate  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U.  S.,  and  in 
1846,  at  the  request  of  Gen.  Taylor,  he  took  the  field 
against  Mexico  as  commander  of  the  Texan  volunteer  ride 
regiment.  Subsequently  he  served  as  inspector-general  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  W.  0.  Butler,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Monterey.  In  1849,  President  Taylor  re- 
appointed him  in  the  army  as  paymaster,  with  the  rank 
of  major,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  lSj.'>,  when  he 
was  appointed  colonel  2d  X\  S.  Cavalry.  In  18;">7  he  com- 
manded the  L*.  S.  forces  sent  to  coerce  the  Mormons  into 
obedience  to  Federal  authority,  conducting  the  expedition 
in  safety  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  commanded  the  depart- 
ment of  Utah.  For  energy,  zeal,  and  prudence  displayed 
in  his  conduct  of  this  expedition  he  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
general.  In  1860  he  was  removed  to  the  command  of  the 
department  of  the  Pacific.  In  May,  1861,  he  resigned 
from  the  service  and  travelled  overland  to  the  seat  of  the 
Confederate  government.  He  was  at  once  appointed  a 
general  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  assigned  to  an  im- 
portant command  in  the  West.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he 
was  commander-in-chief,  and  on  the  first  day  of  that  battle 
was  killed,  Apr.  6,  1862.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

Johnston  (Alexander  Keith),  b.  at  Kirkhill,  Scot- 
land, Dec.  28,  1804;  travelled  exten.^ively.  and  studied  the 
principal  modern  languages  to  avail  himself  of  their  re- 
sources in  geographical  data,  and  published  in  1843  a 
NntioiinJ  Atlaa,  which  gained  him  extensive  reputation. 
Hia  Phynical  Atlaa  of  Natural  Phenomena  (1847-49;  2d  ed. 


18.')4-56)  contained  important  contributions  from  Sir  R. 
Murchison,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Prof.  Rogers  of  Boston, 
and  other  eminent  scientists.  Mr.  Johnston  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  geographical  societies  of  Paris  and  Berlin, 
received  the  a])pointment  of  geographer  to  the  queen  for 
Scotland,  and  issued  numerous  educational,  manual,  and 
special  atlases.  D.  at  Ben  Rhydding  July  9,  1871.  His 
son,  bearing  the  same  name,  has  succeeded  him  in  his  geo- 
graphical enterprises. 

Johnston  (Gabriel),  b.  in  Pcotl.and  about  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  :  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew's,  and  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in 
the  same  institution.  He  was  appointed  governor  of 
North  Carolina  in  1734,  and  held  that  office  till  his  death 
in  Aug.,  1752.  He  was  esteemed  the  ablest  of  the  colonial 
governors,  and  successfully  cultivated  literature.  lie  gave 
the  name  of  Wilmington  to  the  place  of  that  name  in  North 
Carolina,  in  honor  of  his  chief  patron  at  court,  the  earl  of 
Wilmington. 

Johnston  (George),  b.  at  Simprin  in  1798 ;  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1819.  after  serving  a 
medical  apprenticeship  witli  Dr.  Abercrcnubie,  and  became 
a  physician  at  Berwick-on-Tweed.  He  pursued  the  study 
of  natural  history  with  great  enthusiasm  and  success,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ray  Society.  He  published 
important  works  on  the  Ilistury  of  British  Zoophi/tcn  { 1 838), 
History  of  Britinh  Spongrs  anil  Lithophytes  ( 1842),  Tntroditc- 
lion  to  Conchofof/y  (1860).  and  Nfttnral  History  of  the  East- 
ern Borders  (1854).     D.  July  3,  1S55. 

Johnston  (James  F.  W.),  b.  at  Paisley,  Scotland, 
about  1796  ;  was  for  many  years  a  classical  and  scientific 
teacher  at  Glasgow  and  Durham  ;  went  to  Sweden  in  1830  ; 
studied  chemistry  under  Berzelius;  became  professor  of 
chemistry  and  mineralogy  at  the  University  of  Durham, 
and  prepared  numerous  treatises  on  agricultural  chemistry, 
most  of  which  have  enjoyed  a  wide  circulation  in  America. 
Prof.  Johnston  visited  the  U.  S.  about  1848.  Among  his 
works  are  Elements  of  Af/rivultiiral  Cfieinitttry  and  Geology 
(1842).  Catechism  and  Lectures  [ISii)  on  the  same  sciences, 
Notes  on  North  America  (1849),  and  Chemistry  of  Common 
Life  (1854-55).     D.  at  Durham  Sept.  18,  1855. 

Johnston  (John).  LL.D..  b.  Aug.  22,  1806,  in  Bristol, 
Me.;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1832;  after  being 
principal  of  a  seminary  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  he  became 
connected  in  1835  with  the  Weslcyan  University  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  first  a?  assistant,  and  subsequently  as  professor 
of  natural  science,  where  he  has  ( 1875)  since  remained.  He 
published  several  textbooks  on  chemistry  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, most  of  which  have  undergone  several  thorough 
revisions,  and  been  extensively  used  in  the  colleges  and 
schools  of  the  country.  A  history  of  Bristol  (his  native 
town)  and  the  adjoining  town  of  Bremen,  from  his  pen, 
made  its  appearance  in  1873.  This  work  is  the  result  of 
extended  and  thorough  research,  embracing  a  critical  in- 
vestigation of  several  important  questions  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  Maine:  and  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  that  have  been  made  to 
American  local  history.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
various  periodicals,  as  the  Amcricon  Jounml  of  Sdcnrr,  the 
National  Morjnzine,  Methodist  Quarterly  Bcrlew,  and  the 
New  Enfjland  Historical  and  Gciiealoyical  Register,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  historical  societies  of  several  of  the 
States  and  of  various  scientific  associations.  D.  at  Clif- 
ton, Staten  Island,  N,  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1879. 

Johnston  (John  Taylor),  b.  in  New  York  City  Apr.  8, 
1820:  was  educated  partly  in  New  York  and  partly  in 
Edinburgh:  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  in  1839  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843,  and 
became  interested  soon  after  in  the  control  of  railroads.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  in  1848,  which  position  he  now  hctlds.  He  is  pres- 
ident of  the  council  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  also  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  the  same  city.  J.  B.  Bishop. 

Johnston  (Joseph  EcclestosV  b.  in  Prince  Edward 
CO.,  Va.,  Feb.,  1807  :  graduated  at  West  Puint,  and  entered 
the  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  July,  1829.  From 
the  date  of  graduation  until  1837  he  served  mainly  on  gar- 
rison duty,  being,  however,  actively  engaged  for  some  two 
years  in  Florida  against  Seminole  Indians,  a  portion  of 
which  time  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott.  In  1837 
he  resigned  his  commission  to  follow  the  profession  of 
civil  engineer,  but  re-entered  the  service  on  July  7,  1838, 
as  first  lieutenant  of  topographical  engineers,  and  for 
former  gallantry  in  Florida  was  now  brevetted  captain. 
From  this  time  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexico 
he  was  engaged  upon  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
surveys  of  Texas  boundary-line  and  that  between  the  U.  S. 
and  the  British  provinces,  etc.     At  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz 
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(Mar,  1847)  he  served  on  engineer  duty;  was  appointed 
Apr.  U  lieutenant-colonel  of  voltigeiirs,  and  at  Oerro  (lordo 
un  the  12lh  rect-ived  scvitc  woumls  ^vhilecngaj^ed  in  recon- 
Duitring  the  enemy's  pu^itiun,  and  lirt^vt'tti-d  iniijur  and 
colonel.  In  the  subsequent  battles  of  Contrenis.  Ciiuru- 
busco,  Moliuo  del  Key,  Chapultepi'C,  and  the  liniil  assault 
of  tlK*  city  of  .Mfxico  he  participated,  iwid  waa  wounded 
at  the  latter  assault,  fpou  the  disbanduu-nt  of  the  vnlti- 
gours  in  1S4S,  Jidinston.by  act  of  Congress  restoring  ofiiccrs 
of  the  old  army  to  their  former  positions,  returned  to  duty 
as  explain  of  topographical  engineers,  serving  as  such  until 
18o5.  wiien  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry, 
and  was  engaged  in  frontier  duty  and  on  tlic  I'tah  expe- 
dition as  inspector-general.  On  Juno  2S,  ISfJO,  ho  was 
ajipointed  quartermaster-general  witti  t!io  rank  of  brig- 
adier-general, which  position  he  resigned  Apr.  22,  ISfil,  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  his  native  State.  At  once  appointed 
major-general  in  the  Confederate  army,  bo  commanded  the 
force  which  occupied  Harper's  Ferry,  Slay,  ISdl.  and  which 
subsequently,  in  the  vicinity  of  Winchester,  held  in  chock 
the  Union  force  under  Gen.  Robert  Patterson,  and  which 
still  later  reinforced  Ctcn.  Beauregard  in  his  position  about 
Manassas.  At  the  battle  of  Hull  Run,  Gen.  Johnston  waived 
his  right  to  command  in  favor  of  Beauregard,  the  latter 
being  familiar  with  the  ground  and  troops,  while  the  former 
was  not.  In  the  Peninsular  campaign  ho  was  in  command 
of  the  Confederate  army,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's 
fighting  at  Fair  Oaks  (  May  31. 1SG2)  was  severely  wounded 
and  disabled  fur  several  months,  being  succeeded  by  (Jen. 
R.  K.  liCe.  Upon  his  recovery  he  wag  assigned  to  com- 
mand tlio  S.  W.  department,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  and  during  the  siege  of  Vicksl)urg  made  several 
ineffectual  attemjits  to  relievo  that  place,  being  finally  de- 
feated at  and  driven  beyond  Jackson,  Miss.  In  Dec, 
I8(I!l,  Johnston,  nuw  a  general,  succeeded  Gen.  Bragg 
in  cuinmand  of  the  Confederate  army  of  Tennessee:  but 
failing  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  tieorgia  the  following 
spring  by  the  Union  forces  of  Gen.  Sherman,  ho  wassupcr- 
sciled  (July  17,  I  SGI)  by  Gen.  J.  B.  Hood,  after  having  been 
forced  to  retire  from  the  strong  positions  at  Dalton,  Ilesaca, 
Kenesaw,  etc.,  and  beyond  the  Chattahoochee.  In  1SG5 
Johnston  was  restored  to  command  in  tho  Carolinas  to 
collect  and  eoraraand  an  army  to  oppose  tho  advance  of 
Cii'n.  Sherman,  but  was  defeated  nt  Fayetteville,  Benton- 
ville.  etc.,  and  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  surremler 
of  Lee  ontercfi  into  correspondence  with  Gen.  Sherman, 
which  led  to  the  surrender  of  his  army  at  Bu.ham  Station, 
N.  C,  Apr.  26,  1865,    lu  1S7-1  he  published  a  .Va/-r(///re  of 

MiUtm-y  Openttiona.  G.  C.  SiMMONS. 

Johnston  (UiriiAnn  M.),  b.  in  Hancock  co.,  Ga.,  Mar. 
8,  1S22 :  gra'luateil  at  Mercer  University  with  tbo  first 
honor  of  his  class  in  IH41  ;  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  at  Sparta  in  ISI.'J. 
The  presidency  of  Mercer  University  was  unanimously  ten- 
dered him  by  tho  board  of  trustees  in  iS.'iT;  this  he  de- 
clined, preferring  to  accept  a  professorship  of  hrllcs-lcttrfH  in 
the  State  University  tendered  him  at  tho  same  time.  This 
position  ho  heici  until  ISfil,  after  the  war  broke  out;  bo 
then  established  a  select  classical  schoul  at  Rockby  in  his 
native  county,  which  became  famous  in  the  Southern  States; 
in  18(17,  after  tin*  adaption  of  the  reconstruction  policy  by 
Cnni^re.-^f,  ho  moved  bi.^  school  to  Chestnut  Hill,  2  miles  N. 
of  Haltimore,  Md..  where  it  is  now  known  as  Pcn-Luey 
Institute.  Hundreds  of  young  men  have  gone  forth  into 
active  useful  life  from  (he  training  of  this  eminent  instructor. 
The  labors  of  Prof,  .fohnston  have  not  been  confineil  to 
teaching  only;  by  bis  pen  he  has  contributed  extensively 
to  the  literature  of  tho  country,  his  most  noted  works  of 
this  character  being  his  Enyliah  CYmmiV*  (18jyi,  and  the 
DnhnlmroH^jh    TulfH  (1872).  A.  H.  StKPIIESS. 

John<«ton  (SAMfKi,),  LL.T).,  b.  at  Dundee,  Scotland, 
Dec.  l.'j,  I7.'l-',  nephew  of  (jov.  (Jabriel  .lohnston,  was 
brouglit  in  infancy  to  North  Carolina,  where  bis  father  be- 
come surveyor  general  and  acquired  largo  Inncled  estates. 
Samuel  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  was  chosen  to  the  assembly 
in  I7ft3,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  resistance  to  (be  British 
cabinet ;  was  an  active  member  of  tbo  first  two  provincial 
Congre-fflcfl,  and  presided  over  tlin  thircl  and  fourth.  In 
ITV.i  ho  was  chairman  of  tho  provincial  council,  was  a 
member  of  the  Contiin-ntal  Congress  in  I781-S2.  governor 
of  North  Candina  1788-81),  presiding  over  tho  State  con- 
vcntion  which  miopted  the  Federal  Citnttitution  ;  was  V.  R. 
Senator  1789-0.1.  and  justice  of  thn  Supremo  Court  1800- 
O.'t.     I),  near  Kdenton.N.  C..  Aug.  I«.  iSlrt. 

Johnston  (Wm.mam  FuKAMK).b.  at  Grernsburg,  Wrst- 
?norelan.i  CO.,  Pa.,  Nov.  2'.t.  181IS.  of  Scotch  Irish  paternity. 
His  father  was  a  prominent  iron  manuructurer  iinrl  mer- 
cliant.  W.  F.  .lohnston  became  a  successful  lawyer  of 
Armstrong  co.,  Pa.,  having  been  admitted  to  tbo  bap  in 
IS2'J.     la  the  State  legislature  bo  early  won  distinolion  by 


his  financial  ability.  In  1847  ho  became  president  of  the 
Senate.  On  July  b,  1848,  Gov.  Shank  died.  Mr.  Johnston 
becoming  governor  t^x-nffirio;  but  the  statutes  and  I  he  State 
constitution  being  in  apparent  conflict,  he  ordered  a  new 
election,  and  was  himself  chosen  governor  for  three  years, 
lie  afterwards  was  an  iron  ami  salt  manufacturer  and  oil- 
refiner  of  Pittsburg,  ami  was  for  a  time  collector  of  the 
port  of  Philadeljihia.     D.  at  Pittsburg  Oct.  2J,  1872. 

John'stoue^  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ren- 
frew, has  large  manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics  and  o{  arti- 
cles of  iron  and  brass.  Tho  vicinity  contains  rich  coal- 
mines.    Pop.  G104, 

John'stown  (or  L.isr.  Rl-n).  post-tp.  of  Garrett  eo., 
Md.  (formerly  in  Allegany  eo.).     Pop.  673. 

Johnstown,  po?t-tp.  of  Barry  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1296. 

JohustoAVn^  post-v.,  cap.  of  Fulton  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Fonda  Johnstown  and  Gloversville  R.  R.,  4  miles  N.  of 
Fonda,  and  on  the  Cayadutta  Creek;  has  2  banking- 
houses,  10  eliurches.  ."J  weekly  ne^vspapers,  an  academy, 
county  J)uildings,  good  hotels,  gasworks,  and  various  man- 
ufactures, ]ironiinent  among  which  is  that  of  gloves  and 
mittens.  Tlie  township  of  Johnstown  includes  (Jloversvill© 
and  other  villai^es.     Pop.  of  v.  3282  :  of  tp.  12.273. 

W.  Jl.  l>oriii.i:i)AV,  FOR  Kn.  "Fllton  Co.  DK-Mot-UAT." 

Johnstown,  post-b.  of  Cambria  eo.,  Pa.,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  and  R.  R.,  79  miles  E.  of  Pittsburg:  has  a 
rolling-mill  and  Bessemer  steel  works  (employing  GtlOO 
men),  a  woollen-mill,  tannery,  nieehanical  works,  cement- 
works,  and  other  industries,  pas  and  water  supply,  1  daily 
and  5  weekly  newspapers,  a  national  and  a  savings  bank. 
The  surrounding  mountains  are  rich  in  iron,  bituminous 
coal,  limestone,  cement,  and  fireclay.  The  Conenmugh 
River  flows  on  the  N.  and  Stony  Creek  on  the  S.  of  tho 
town.     Pop.  G02S,  greatly  increased  since  the  census. 

G.  T.  SwASK,  Ed.  "TitierNE." 

Johnstown,  a  v.  of  Porter  tp.,  Schuylkill  co..  Pa. 
Pop.  70. 

Johnstow^n,  post-tp.  of  Rock  co..  Wis.     Pop.  1299. 

John'sviHe,  post-v.  of  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  13  miles 
N.  E.  of  Frederick  City.     Pop.  of  tp.  1642. 

Johnsville,  v.  of  Ferry  tp.,  Morrow  eo.,  0.     Pop.  159. 

John'lon,  post-v.  of  Marion  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  55. 

Joigneaii\'  (Pikrrk).  b.  at  Varennes,  department  of 
C5te  d'Or,  France,  in  1S15.  agronomist,  agricultural  writer, 
and  representative.  He  jiassed  through  the  Paris  Ke<>le 
Centrale  des  Arts  el  Manufactures,  and  launched  himself 
in  politics,  writing  for  the  opposition  pa]>ers.  He  was 
sentencecl  to  prison  under  the  Louis  Philippe  government, 
and  elected  in  IS48  representative  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly, whore  be  took  bis  seat  on  the  extreme  Left.  After  tho 
roup  d'ttatof  Dec.,  Isfd,  Joigneaux  was  exiled  to  Belgium, 
from  whence  ho  returned  after  the  proclamation  of  amnesty 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  former  agricultural 
writings.  He  ])nblisbed  nmny  articles,  founded  atjrieul- 
tural  journals,  and  wrf)tc  Tfic  /'rtmants  mnier  /Au/a/zy,  Die- 
tionnrif  ttf  Pr<icticit(  Aifintftiire.  Cotniseh  to  the  Vnuiii/ 
Fnrmiiifi-trftmitu,  Cuftiire  and  Fabrication  nf  llVne  in  ficl- 
ffiiinif  Tiffitiise  of  the  Seeds  of  the  Sinnlt  and  Large  Jftnt- 
bainlfif,  etc.  Fiil.IX    AfCAIflNE. 

Joif^ny',  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Yoime, 
on  tho  Yonne,  noted  for  its  fine  claret  wines.     Pop.  5971. 

Join'iler  ofAolions  in  Law  is  the  union  of  two  or 
more  causes  of  action  in  tlie  same  declaration  or  coniphiint. 
A  plaintitT  nnty  have  several  distinct  claims  n<;ainst  tho 
same  defendant,  either  wholly  or  partly  arising  out  of  con- 
tract, or  wholly  or  partly  founded  uj)on  tort,  and  in  such 
cases  it  beeonies  an  important  question  whether  ho  can 
unite  all  these  claims  and  obtain  the  remedy  appropriate 
to  each  in  a  single  action,  or  whether  several  actions  must 
bo  brought.  At  common  law  tho  rule  was  in  civil  cases 
that  when  tho  samc^  plea  might  be  pleaded  and  (ho  same 
judgment  (;iven  on  all  tho  counts  of  the  lU'cIanition.  or 
when  tho  counts  were  of  the  same  nature  and  the  sumo 
judgment  was  to  bo  given  on  them  all.  several  causes  of  ao- 
tion  might  bo  joined.  Thus,  in  an  action  on  contract,  a 
count  lor  debt  u]M)n  a  bond  mij;ht  be  united  with  a  etunit 
for  debt  upon  simple  contract.  So  in  an  aclion  of  ti»rt  sev- 
eral claims  for  trespasses  might  be  joined.  But  a  deiinind 
upon  contract  could  not  bo  united  with  a  claim  grounded 
in  tort.  Tho  sul»jcct  of  joinder  of  actions,  particularly  in 
civil  easeii,  is  now  frequently  regnlate»l  by  statute.  There 
are  also  special  rules  a-*  to  Joinder  in  criminal  cases. 

tJi:oiirtK  Cn^SK.      KrvisFi' bv  T.  W.  Dwiort. 

Joindrr  of  Pnrtios  in  Knw.  By  this  expression 
ia  meant  the  collection  of  rules  requiring  IhnI  persons  hav- 
ing a  common  interest  or  subject  to  u  common  liability 
should  be  joined  together  in  an  action  tit  law  or  other  legal 
proceeding.     Tho  dotaiU  of  this  lubjoot,  being  of  a  tooh- 
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JOINERY— JOINT  AND  SEVERAL. 


nical  character,  should  he  sought  in  the  books  of  legal 
practice.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  consequence  to  the 
legal  practitioner,  and  should  be  carefully  understood,  as  a 
failure  to  join  the  necessary  parties  is  frequently  fatal  in 
its  consequences. 

In  contrasting  the  rules  prevailing  in  courts  of  law  with 
those  adopted  iu  courts  of  equity  upon  this  subject,  it  will 
be  found  thiit  the  latter  are  much  the  more  liber.al.  The 
former  are  frequently  in  a  high  degree  technical:  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  so  framed  as  to  make  it  proper  to 
bring  in  all  persons  whose  presence  is  necessary  to  a  com- 
plcte'determination  of  the  matter  in  controversy.  There  is 
also  au  important  and  salutary  rule,  that  when  the  parties  are 
numerous,  and  it  is  impracticable  to  bring  them  all  before 
the  court,  one  or  more  may  sue  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 
An  illustration  of  it  is  found  in  the  case  where  an  admin- 
istrator is  calleil  upon  to  account  in  respect  to  the  assets 
of  an  estate  in  his  hands.  One  or  more  of  a  numerous 
body  of  creditors  may  sue,  not  only  for  himself,  but  also 
for  the  other  creditors.  Recurring  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mon-law courts,  it  may  bo  useful  to  state  that  the  question 
as  to  uniting  parties  arises  in  the  main  out  of  joint  con- 
tract, ownership,  or  wrong  (tort).  It  is  a  general  rule  that 
when  the  interest  in  a  contract  is  joint  the  cause  of  action 
is  of  the  same  nature,  and  all  the  parties  should  be  united. 
A  like  rule  prevails  in  the  case  of  a  joint  liability.  A  dis- 
tinction must  here  be  made  between  a  *•  joint "  liability  and 
one  that  is  "joint  and  several."  (See  Joint  and  Several.) 
This  rule  gives  way  when  one  of  two  Jt'hit  parties  dies. 
The  action  is  then  prosecuted  by  or  against  the  survivor. 
In  a  court  of  equity  the  represeutatives  of  the  deceased 
will  still  bo  liable  in  some  instances  to  tho  survivor  for 
contribution.  (See  CoNTniBUTioN.)  In  the  case  of  wrongs 
it  is  not  necessary,  though  proper,  to  join  all  the  wrong- 
doers, a  wrong  being  regarded  iu  its  nature  as  joint  and 
several.  Where  two  or  more  persons  are  jointly  injured, 
thoy  should  be  united  as  plaintiffs.  Special  rules  exist  in 
the  case  of  husband  and  wife,  growing  out  of  the  technical 
rule  that  the  legal  existence  of  the  wife  is  merged  in  that 
of  the  husband.  These  rules,  requiring  them  to  be  united 
as  parties  to  actions,  give  way  when  one  of  them  dies. 
The  fiction  of  a  merger  is  then  abandoned,  and  tho  true 
O'.Tuer  of  the  claim  or  the  author  of  the  wrong  is  recog- 
nized as  the  proper  person  to  sue  or  to  be  sued.  There  is 
a  tendency  in  modern  law  to  abandon  this  fiction  in  many 
respects.  Thus,  under  the  New  York  code  of  procedure 
the  wife  may  sue  alone  concerning  her  separate  property, 
and  by  other  statutes  to  recover  for  her  services  or  for  in- 
juries that  she  has  sustained,  or  for  her  profits  in  trade,  etc. 
A  similar  rule  prevails  in  many  other  States.  A  like  tend- 
encv  is  observable  in  England.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
common-law  rule  has  been  wholly  abandoned,  but  only 
modilicd. 

The  penalty  in  the  common-law  courts  for  failure  to  ratike 
the  proper  persons  parties  is  very  severe.  Error  in  this  re- 
spect is  in  some  instances  fatal  in  every  stage  of  the  cause. 
By  modern  legislation  in  some  States  of  this  country  the 
general  course  of  the  action  is  unatfected  by  the  presence 
of  too  many  plaintiffs  or  defendants.  Thus,  in  New  York,  ] 
where  there  are  defendants  in  excess  the  question  can  only  i 
be  raised  by  them,  and  they  may  claim  that  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned  there  is  no  cause  of  action.  On  this  theory, 
the  cause  proceeds  against  those  who  are  ]iroperly  made 
defendants.  This,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  is  a  very  sal- 
utary reform.  AVhere  the  parties  are  too  few,  the  objection 
must  be  raised  at  an  early  stage  in  the  cause,  or  it  will  be 
deemed  to  be  abandoned.  So  now  in  England  errors  of 
this  kind  may  be  amended  before  or  at  the  trial  by  force 
of  the  "common  law  procedure  act"  of  18.^2  and  later 
statutes.  (Reference  may  be  made  for  further  information 
to  Dicey  on  Parties;  Barbour  on  Parties;  Brown,  do.;  Cal- 
vert, do.;  and  to  general  works  on  Practice.) 

T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Join'ery  differs  from  Carpestrt  (which  see)  in  the 
nicer  and  more  exact  workmanship  required.  The  house- 
joiner  finishes  the  work  which  the  carpenter  and  builder 
have  left.  So  of  the  shipjoiner,  whose  work  is  sometimes 
almost  a  work  of  art  rather  than  one  of  artiaanship.  The 
making  of  nice  wooden-wares,  ornamental  boxes,  and  the 
like  is  a  still  more  delicate  kind  of  joinery. 

Joint,  in  anatomy,  an  articul.ation,  or  the  connection 
existing  between  the  several  bones  of  the  skeleton.  The 
tissues  entering  into  its  formation  are  bones,  the  ends  of 
which  are  covered  by  cartilage,  and  bound  together  by  lig- 
aments; in  tho  more  movable  a  membranous  sac  is  inter- 
posed, which  secretes  a  lubricating  fluid  called  synovia. 
The  construction  of  joints  differs  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  .according  to  the  function  which  they  have  to  per- 
form ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  they  have  been  divided 
into  three  classes — viz.,  synarthrosis,  nmphiarthrosis,  and 
diarthrosis,  which  have  been  subdivided  as  follows  : 


I.  Synarthrosis,  an  immovable  articulation  :  (a)  Siitnra, 
in  which  the  bones  are  dovetailed  into  each  other,  as  in  the 
skull,  {h)  Harmouin,  in  which  the  joints  are  but  slightly 
marked,  as  union  of  supei-ior  maxillae,  (e)  Oontphnsis,  in 
which  a  conical  point  fits  into  a  socket,  as  the  teeth  into 
the  alveoli.  {<l)  Sc/iiiitiylcsis,  an  articulation  by  furrow- 
ing, as  it  were- — vomer. 

II.  Amphiarthrosis,  an  articulation  permitting  limited 
motion:  (n)  Si/ndcsmosis,  the  articulation  of  two  or  more 
bones  by  means  of  ligaments,  as  radius  and  ulna,  {h)  Si/ii- 
chondrosis,  the  articulation  of  bones  by  means  of  cartilage, 
as  that  of  the  ribs  with  the  sternum,  (c)  Si/mphysis,  the 
union  of  bones  by  fibro-cartilage,  as  the  pubes. 

III.  Vifirtlirosis,  a  movable  articulation  :  (a)  Arthrodia, 
a  gliding  joint,  as  sterno-clavicular.  (/')  Eiiarthrosis,  a 
bail-and-socket  joint,  as  the  shoulder  and  hip  joints,  (e) 
GiiKjlj/iinis,  a  hinge-like  articulation,  as  at  the  elbow  and 
knee,     (d)  Diarthrosis  rntatnriiis,  as  the  atlo-axoid  joint. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  joints  are  most  liable  are  Syno- 
vitis, Chondritis,  and  Osteitis.     Edward  J.  liERMiNGnAM. 

Joint  and  Several,  a  legal  phrase  used  to  denote 
that  the  liability  of  two  or  more  debtors  is  of  such  a  kind 
that  they  may  be  sued  either  collectively  or  individually. 
If  any  one  of  them,  when  the  liability  rests  upon  con- 
tract, is  sued  and  compelled  to  discharge  the  entire  debt, 
he  has  a  claim  for  contribution  against  the  others  upon  an 
implied  contract,  and  may  recover  from  them  such  a  por- 
tion of  the  whole  amount  as  they  ought  justly  to  p.ay. 
And  if  the  debt  be  a  valid  and  subsisting  obligation,  a 
single  debtor  may  pay  it  in  full,  even  though  no  suit  is 
brought  against  him,  and  will  still  have  a  valid  claim  for 
contribution.  So,  if  the  payment  made  by  one  be  less  than 
the  entire  debt,  but  larger  than  his  own  proper  share,  he  will 
be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  others  a  proportionate  part 
of  the  excess  according  to  the  extent  of  their  resjiecfive 
liabilities  upon  the  contract.  If  one  or  more  of  the  other 
debtors  be  insolvent,  the  one  who  pays  the  whole,  or  more 
than  his  share,  can  recover  at  law  from  those  who  remain 
solvent  only  such  suras  as  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  if 
all  were  solvent.  In  equity,  however,  those  who  remain 
solvent  must  contribute  equally  towards  the  discharge  of 
tho  entire  indebtedness,  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  that 
"equality  is  equity."  A  joint  and  several  obligation  may 
bo  created  by  the  express  language  of  the  agreement,  or 
may  arise  by  implication  from  its  terms.  Usually,  the 
words  are  employed,  "  We  jointly  and  severally  promise 
(or  covenant),"  but  a  contract  by  two  or  more  persons,  in 
which  they  agree  "for  ourselves  and  each  of  us"  or  "for 
ourselves  and  every  of  us,"  is  also  an  express  joint  and  sev- 
eral contract.  A  joint  and  sever.al  liability  is  implied  when 
several  persons  sign  a  contract  in  the  obligatory  part  of 
which  the  pronoun  /  is  used  instead  of  ice.  Moreover,  a 
joint  and  several  obligation  may  sometimes  arise  by  reason 
of  the  legal  relations  of  the  parties  by  whom  a  contract  is 
entered  into.  Thus,  in  England  the  liability  of  the  mem- 
bers of  an  ordinary  partnership  in  regard  to  the  debts  and 
engagements  of  the  firm  is  joint  and  several  in  courts  of 
equity  (though  not  in  courts  of  law),  except  under  special 
circumstances.  If  one  of  several  co-contractors  upon  a  joint 
and  several  agreement  dies,  the  action  may,  at  common 
law,  be  brought  either  against  his  personal  representative 
(executor  or  administrator)  or  against  the  survivors.  Tho 
rule  is  different,  however,  in  regard  to  i>arties  who  are 
iointly  liable;  and  if  one  of  them  dies  the  action  must 
be  brought  .against  the  survivors.  When  the  joint  and  sev- 
eral contract  is  for  the  performance  of  a  single  act  or  duty, 
a  release  under  seal  to  one  will  operate  as  a  release  to  all. 
But  a  judgment  recovered  .against  one.  if  not  satisfied,  will 
be  no  bar  to  an  action  against  either  of  the  others.  A  joint 
and  several  obligation  cannot  be  treated  as  several  in  ref- 
erence to  some  of  the  obligors  and  joint  as  to  the  rest.  Tiie 
creditor  must  proceed  either  jointly  against  all  or  severally 
against  each.  This  rule,  however,  has  in  some  of  the  States 
been  ch.anged  bv  statute.  The  phrase  "joint  and  several" 
is  only  .applied  to  the  liability  of  debtors,  and  not  to  the 
claims  of  creditors.  There  can  be  no  form  of  contract  by 
which  the  obligees  are  entitled  to  sue  either  collectively  or 
singly.  Their  claim  can  be  only  joint  or  only  several.  There 
may  also  be  a  joint  and  several  liability  in  eases  of  tort,  as 
well  as  in  cases  of  contract.  Thus,  if  two  or  more  persons 
unite  in  the  commission  of  a  tortious  offence,  one,  any,  or 
all  of  them  may  be  sued  by  the  party  suffering  the  injury. 
Full  damages  may  be  recovered  from  the  party  sued,  and 
there  will  not,  in  general,  bo  any  claim  for  contribution 
against  the  other  wrongdoers.  In  some  cases,  however, 
where  the  person  who  is  compelled  to  make  full  payment 
was  not  wilfully  nor  intentionally  a  p;vrticipant  in  the 
wrong  committed,  he  will  be  entitled  to  recover  a  propor- 
tional amount  of  the  damages  from  the  others.  (For  an 
illustr.ation  of  this  kind,  see  Covtribution.) 

Geobgb  Chase.     Revlsed  nv  T.  W.  Dwight. 
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Joint  Firs  (Gnetaccje),  n  small  natural  order  of  exog- 
enous plants  (gyuinogcus)  closely  allied  to  the  C<inifer;o. 
Thoy  arc  small  trees  ami  fhrubs  of  tlic  genera  ('wdim  and 
E/thedra,  found  ill  tropical  and  warm  countries.  Tlicir 
etcins  are  jointeil.  their  juices  not  resinous,  hut  very  wa- 
tcrv,  or  sometimes  even  gummy.  Several  grow  iu  the  far 
AVjst. 

Joint  Own'crship.  As  employed  in  a  comprehensive 
sense  in  law,  joint  ownership  denotes  the  owner.-^hip  of 
property,  whether  real  or  personal,  by  two  or  more  persons. 
But  it  is  more  approjiriatcly  applied  to  personal  property, 
and  is,  by  this  restriction  of  meaning,  ilistinguislicd  from 
joint  tenancy,  which  is  customarily  used  with  reference  to 
real  estate,  of  which  only  can  tenure  be  prriperly  predicated. 
Both  these  jihrases  are,  however,  sometimes  loosely  em- 
ployed as  synonymous.  Ily  a  still  further  qualification  of 
meaning,  joint  ownership  is  distinguished  from  ownership 
in  common,  and  joint  tenancy  from  teimncy  in  cominon,  in 
the  accurate  technical  application  of  these  various  terms, 
the  interest  of  a  number  <if  owners  being  characterized 
strictly  as  joint  when  the  property,  whether  real  or  per- 
sonal, is  held  by  thera  with  a  unity  of  interest,  of  title,  of 
time,  and  of  possession,  and  with  a  right  of  survivorship  ; 
while  it  is  termed  common  when  the  only  unity  is  that  of 
possession,  and  there  is  no  survivorship.  In  this  article 
ownership  of  personal  property  will  only  be  considered; 
that  of  real  property  will  be  considered  under  the  topics 
Joint  Tknanty  and  Tknancy  in  Common;  ownership  by 
several  persons  who  stand  in  the  relation  of  partners  will 
he  discussed  under  pAUTNKRsniP.  (For  ownership  by  sev- 
eral who  form  the  members  of  a  corporation  >ee  CoitroRA- 

TION.) 

There  are  four  unities  which,  as  has  just  been  stated,  are 
necessary  to  constitute  joint  ownership.  liy  unity  of  in- 
terest is  meant  that  the  interest  of  each  owner  in  the  prop- 
erty shoulcl  be.  hy  its  original  limitation,  for  the  same  du- 
ration and  of  the  same  nature  and  quantity.  Unity  of  title 
exists  when  the  title  of  each  is  derived  from  the  same  in- 
strument or  from  the  same  act  of  transfer  of  interest.  That 
there  may  be  unity  of  time  the  interest  of  each  should  vest 
at  the  same  nmment  ;  while  unity  of  possession  requires 
that  each  owner  should  be  entitled  to  the  possession  of  tho 
whole  property  and  every  parcel,  and  that  it  sliould  not  bo 
divided  in  separate  portions  between  them.  There  is  an 
exception,  however,  to  the  rule  requiring  unity  of  time 
when  the  joint  ownership  is  created  by  will.  Thus,  if  a 
bequest  be  made  to  A  for  life,  and  after  his  death  to  tho 
chilrlren  of  It.  all  the  chihlren  born  in  A's  lifetime  will  he- 
come  entitled  jointly,  though  some  may  not  be  living  when 
the  interests  of  the  others  become  vested.  All  property 
held  in  joint  ownership  is  subject  to  the  right  of  survivor- 
ship. In  the  application  of  this  doctrine,  whenever  one 
of  the  owners  dies,  the  survivors  take  the  entire  interest, 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  personal  rejircscntatives.  Joint 
ownership  always  arises  l>y  the  aet  of  parties,  ami  not  by 
the  operation  of  law.  Hence,  though  it  mi-^ht  be  created 
by  a  transfer  of  property  by  deed  or  by  gift,  it  would  not 
subsist  in  relation  to  property  which  passed  after  the  de- 
cease of  the  previous  owner  to  the  next  of  kin.  The  crea- 
tion of  a  joint  interest  in  personal  |)roperty  mav  either  bo 
by  the  use  of  express  language  to  that  efTect  in  the  instru- 
ment of  transfer,  or  it  may  result  from  necessary  implica- 
tion, ns  where  chattels  are  given  to  two  or  more  persons 
without  the  use  of  aiiv  words  indicating  a  severance  of  in- 
terest. But  this  implication  will  not  bo  made  in  relation 
to  stock  used  \u  joint  un4icrtakings  of  trade  or  agriculture. 
A  limitation  of  this  to  two  or  more  persons  will  be  held 
generally  to  create  a  tenancy  in  common.  This  excep- 
tion to  the  general  doctrine  has  been  established  on  account 
of  the  effect  of  the  rule  of  survivorship  in  interfering  with 
the  unrcstriclecl  manii^^ement  of  property,  and  with  the 
usual  mode  of  distribution  after  the  owner's  death.  In 
courts  of  equity,  moreover,  joint  ownership  is  not  favored. 
except  in  the  case  of  ])roperty  given  in  trust,  and  will 
not,  as  a  rule,  he  held  to  exist  unless  that  be  tho  ex- 
pressed or  i-learly  presumable  intention  of  the  parties.  In 
this  cftuntry.  also,  the  tendency  of  legislation  is  to  do  away 
with  the  incident  nf  survivorship,  except  in  the  case  of  lega- 
cies and  where  persons  are  appointed  co-executors  or  co- 
trustees. In  rejjard  to  legacies  limited  to  several  persons, 
it  is  a  general  rule  that  lliey  take  a  joint  interest.  When 
several  executors  or  trustcen  are  appointed,  they  arc  usually 
deemed  to  hold  in  joint  ownership,  since  in  lliese  cases  it 
is  desirable  that  the  principle  of  survivorship  should  apply, 
and  that  the  |)roperty  should  pass  to  the  remaining  execu- 
tors or  trustees  to  be  managed  (nv  the  ]nirp*^pscs  designated 
in  the  will  or  in  the  instrument  creating  the  tru«t,  rather 
than  that  others  shoiild  interfere  with  its  disposition, 

Kvery  kind  nf  personal  property  may  he  held  in  joint 
ownership,  whether  it  he  property  in  possession  or  property 
in  action.  (See   ('hose    is   Action.)     Thus,  thoro  may  bo 


joint  owners  of  stock,  of  a  legacy,  of  a  promissory  noto, 
of  a  patent  right,  or  of  a  lease  for  years,  which  is  termed 
a  chattel  real,  as  well  as  of  a  horse,  furniture,  etc.  Tho 
interest  of  any  owner  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  will,  but 
will  pass  to  the  survivor  unaffected  by  the  bequest.  Joint 
ownership  in  chattels,  like  a  joint  tenancy  in  lands,  may 
be  terminated  by  destroying  any  one  "f  the  four  requisite 
unities,  except  that  of  time,  and  may  thus  be  changed  into 
an  ownership  in  severalty  or  in  common.  Then  the  owners 
™ay,  by  mutual  agreement,  divide  the  property  among  them- 
selves, or  sell  it  and  divide  the  proceeds,  thus  becoming  in- 
dependent owners  of  ilistincl  shares.  Or  the  interest  of  any 
one  may  he  assigned  or  transferred  to  a  third  person,  who 
will  thereupon  become  tenant  in  common  with  the  oIIuts. 

In  ownership  in  common  of  chattels,  as  in  tenancy  in 
common  of  real  property,  there  is  but  a  single  unity,  that 
of  possession,  and  there  is  no  right  of  survivorship,  Kach 
owner  has  an  undivided  share,  ami  upon  his  death  this 
passes  to  his  executor  or  administrator,  to  be  administered 
in  the  same  way  as  tho  rest  of  his  personal  estate.  Owner- 
ship in  common  may  arise  by  a  gift  or  transfer  of  chattels, 
which  by  the  terms  of  the  limitation  are  to  be  held  in  com- 
mon ;  or,  as  has  been  already  seen,  it  may  result  from  the 
disposal  of  his  interest  to  a  third  person  by  one  of  several 
joint  owners.  liy  common-law  rules,  however,  the  interest 
of  a  joint  owner  in  a  chose  inaction  cannot  be  transferred  so 
as  to  effect  an  ownership  in  common,  since  choscsin  action  are 
not  assignable.  But  in  equity  a  different  rule  prevails,  and 
an  assignment  will  be  deemed  valid.  In  some  of  the  States, 
also.choses  in  action  have  been  made  assignable  by  statute, 
so  that  the  common-law  rules  would  no  longer  be  api>iicable. 
A  number  of  persons  may  also  become  owners  in  common 
by  an  innocent  admixture  of  their  chattels,  which  arc  of 
such  a  kind  that  it  becomes  imjiossible  to  distingui^i  the 
particular  property  of  each,  as  where  quantities  of  grain 
belonging  to  different  persons  are  mingled  together  acci- 
dentally, or  arc  mixed  iu  elevators  in  the  course  of  trans- 
port.ation  ;  so  several  owners  may  agree  to  hold  their  prop- 
erty in  common.  This  form  of  ownership  may  arise  by 
operation  of  law  as  well  as  by  the  act  of  parties.  Thus,  the 
next  of  kin  of  a  deceased  person,  among  wiioin  his  jtersonal 
property  is  distributed,  may  be  said  to  stand  in  relation  to 
one  another  like  tenants  in  common  until  a  distribution  is 
made,  since  if  one  of  them  should  die  in  the  intervening 
time,  his  personal  representatives,  and  not  the  survivors, 
would  be  entitled  to  his  share.  An  owner  in  comnnui  may 
dispose  of  his  interest  as  freely  as  an  owner  in  severalty. 
The  purchaser  becomes  an  owner  in  common  with  the  other 
owners.  Ownership  in  common  may  be  destroyed  by  a 
division  of  the  property  among  tho  various  owners  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  their  respective  shares. 

There  are  certain  principles  applicable  to  joint  and  to 
common  ownersliip  which  are  quite  similar,  and  mav  there- 
fore be  considered  together.  Thus,  both  joint  and  common 
owners  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  their  own  interests,  but 
not  of  the  shares  of  their  iVIlow-owners.  If  thev  attempt 
to  transfer  a  larger  portion  of  the  property  than  they  are 
rightfully  entitled  to.  the  transaction  will  only  be  valid  to 
the  extent  of  their  own  interests.  The  share  of  each  owner 
may  also  be  sold  on  execution  against  hini  by  the  sheriff. 
If  the  sheriff  sell  the  entire  chattel,  the  other  eo-owners,  who 
arc  thereby  deprived  of  their  property,  may  sue  him  for 
eonversitm.  Kach  joint  or  common  owner  is  entitled  to  the 
possession  of  the  property,  and  his  possession  is  deemed  to 
be  the  possession  of  all.  One  co-owner  in  actual  possession 
even  has  the  right  to  maintain  that  possession  against  the 
others.  The  legal  remedy  of  the  other  co-owners  is  to  take 
tho  chattel  wherever  an  opportunity  is  afforded,  but  they 
cannot  bring  an  action  for  conversion  simply  on  this 
ground.  As  a  general  rule,  joint  owners  and  owners  in 
common  must  unite  in  all  actions  forinjuries  to  the  general 
property  by  third  persons,  as  in  actions  of  trespass  and 
trover.  In  some  instances  one  co-owner  may  maintain  an 
action  against  another  for  a  misuse  of,  or  wrongful  inter- 
ference with,  the  joint  or  common  property.  An  intentional 
dc9trneli(in  or  spoliation  of  the  chattel  by  one  will  amount 
to  a  conversion,  for  which  he  will  be  resjmnsiblo.  In  some 
States  it  is  hehl  that  a  sale  by  one  owner  of  more  than 
his  share  will  render  him  liable  to  an  action  of  trover.  In 
a  few  S:ates,  also,  statutes  have  been  enacted  permiltingan 
notion  to  he  brought  by  one  co-owner  against  another 
merely  for  the  exercise  of  an  exclusive  control  over  tho 
property.  A  change  in  the  iibntity  of  the  article  which 
forms  tho  general  property,  as  where  iron  owned  in  com- 
mon is  melted  together  and  manufactured  into  various 
utensils,  would  constitute  a  conversion.  A  partition  of  tho 
pr<iperty  held  in  4'omnion  cannot  be  obtainecl  by  any  form 
of  proceeding  at  law,  though  sometimes  cnurts  of  equity 
will  decree  that  a  division  be  made.  AVhen  the  properly  is 
severable  in  its  nature,  an<l  of  the  same  common  quality^ 
any  owner  may  separate  a  portion  equal  to  his  share,  if  it 
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can  be  ascertained  by  weight  or  measurement,  and  appro- 
priate it  ti>  himself.  There  is  no  necessity  of  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  other  owners  in  such  a  case  in  order  that  a 
severaoce  may  be  made.  Hut  when  the  property  is  indi- 
visible, as  a  horse,  a  partition  can  only  be  made  at  law  by 
obtaining  the  consent  of  all  the  owners  to  a  sale  and  a  divis- 
ion of  the  proceeds.  {For  the  rules  of  Jaw  relating  to  part 
ownership  of  vessels  see  Part  Owxers.) 

(ii'OitnR  Chasr.     Revised  by  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Joint-Stock  Company,  an  association  of  individuals 
formed  lor  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  some  mercantile,  in- 
dustrial, or  other  lawful  undertaking,  and  having  a  capital 
divided  into  shares  which  are  transferable  by  the  respective 
shareholders  at  their  own  option,  and  the  ownership  of 
which  is  a  condition  of  membership.  As  formed  in  ac- 
cordance with  connnon-Iaw rules  governing  their  organiza- 
tion and  defining  their  powers,  such  associations  arc  unin- 
corporated and  constitute  a  species  of  partnership.  In 
recent  times,  however,  it  has  been  the  tendency  of  legisla- 
tion to  invest  them  with  corporate  powers  which  they  did 
not  possess  at  common  law,  and  in  England  statutes  have 
been  enacted,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  render  them  actual 
corporations,  provided  certain  formalities  prescribed  by  the 
statutes  are  complied  with  in  the  mode  of  organization. 
The  terra  joint-stock  company,  therefore,  as  frequently  em- 
ployed at  the  present  day,  particularly  in  English  practice, 
would  include  both  incorporated  and  unincorporated  asso- 
ciations. It  will  be  most  convenient,  however,  to  employ 
it  in  the  present  article  in  the  restricted  ilistinctive  sense 
prevailing  at  common  law,  irrespective  of  statutory  modi- 
fications of  its  extent  of  application,  except  when  the 
character  and  effect  of  such  statutes  are  specifically  con- 
sidered. In  this  view  a  joint-stock  company  is  in  the  na- 
ture fif  a  partnership,  though  it  is  attentled  with  different 
incidents  and  liabilities,  in  many  respects,  from  an  ordi- 
nary partnership.  In  the  early  history  of  the  common  law 
the  only  forms  of  association  of  individuals  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  object  by  a  combination  of  capita!  and 
effort,  which  were  known,  were  partnerships  and  corpora- 
tions. Joint-stock  companies,  as  subsequently  introduced 
in  mercantile  communities  and  recognized  by  the  law,  were 
intermediate  between  these  modes  of  association,  which  had 
been  of  earlier  origin,  and  partook  to  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  peculiarities  of  both.  Like  common  partnerships, 
they  arc  formed  solely  by  a  voluntary  union  of  individuals, 
who  combine  for  purposes  of  mutual  profit  and  benefit,  and 
are  not  created  by  legislative  authority,  nor  endowed  by 
legislative  act  with  the  powers  and  functions  which  they 
possess  and  exercise.  So  a  joint-stock  company,  like  a 
partnership,  is  not  a  fictitious  person  capable  of  suing  and 
being  sued,  and  of  acting  generally  in  legal  transactions 
like  a  natural  person,  as  is  true  with  regard  to  a  corpora- 
tion, nor  is  it  regarded  as  having  any  distinct  legal  exist- 
ence independently  of  the  members  who  compose  it.  The 
members,  like  partners,  must  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  same 
way  as  all  individuals  who  have  engaged  in  a  joint  enter- 
prise and  have  acquired  joint  rights  and  incurred  joint  lia- 
bilities. All  must  regularly  be  joined  as  plaintiffs  or  as  de- 
fendants, and  suit  cannot  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
company.  One  or  more  members  of  the  company  may  rep- 
resent it  and  act  in  its  interests  if  they  are  specially  ap- 
pointed as  .agents,  managers,  or  directors,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  one  or  more  partners  may  represent  the  firmj  but 
in  such  a  case  they  represent  the  whole  body  of  the  mem- 
bers, not  as  forming  a  collective  whole  and  constituting  a 
legal  individuality,  but  merely  as  a  number  of  persons  hav- 
ing common  interests. 

Again,  it  is  a  fundamental  peculiarity  of  a  partnership 
that  each  one  of  the  partners  is  responsible  individually 
for  the  full  amount  of  the  indebtedness  incurred  by  the 
firm  in  the  course  of  its  legitimate  business.  This  is  also 
true  of  a  joint-stock  company,  however  great  may  be  the 
number  of  its  members.  Even  though  it  be  stipulated  in 
the  articles  of  association  that  the  members  shall  only  be 
subject  to  a  limited  liability,  a  creditor  who  enters  into 
dealings  with  the  company  without  knowledge  of  the  stipu- 
lation may  enforce  the  payment  of  his  entire  claim  against 
any  one  of  the  associates,  leaving  him  to  reimburse  him- 
self by  contribution  from  the  others.  It  is.  however,  com- 
petent for  any  one  transacting  business  with  the  corai)any, 
as  with  a  firm,  to  contract  not  to  hold  the  partners  to  an 
unlimited  extent  of  liability,  and  he  will  then  be  bound  by 
the  terms  of  his  contract. 

But  a  joint-stock  company  differs  from  an  ordinary  part- 
nership in  several  important  respects.  It  is  usually  com- 
posed of  a  much  larger  number  of  members,  though  this  is 
not  an  essential  diversity,  since  there  is  no  necessary  limit 
in  either  form  of  association  as  to  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  may  combine.  A  company  also,  as  a  general 
rule,  receives  some  specific  name  by  which  it  is  known,  and 
is  not,  like  a  partnership,  designated  merely  by  the  names 


of  the  members.  This  is,  however,  only  a  nominal  and  not 
a  substantial  difference,  since  a  company  cannot  sue  nor 
be  sued  nor  be  designated  in  legal  proceedings  involving 
its  interests  by  the  name  which  it  has  assumed,  but  must  in 
such  instances  be  regarded  as  simply  a  partnership,  in  ref- 
erence to  which  proceedings  must  be  instituted  in  the  names 
of  all  the  partners.  The  important  principle  in  relation  to 
partnerships,  that  each  partner  is  the  agent  of  the  firm  as 
regards  transactions  with  third  persons,  and  can  bind  the 
firm  by  any  contracts  into  which  he  enters  appertaining  to 
the  partnership  business,  does  not  prevail  to  the  same 
extent  in  respect  to  companies.  If  each  shareholder  in 
such  large  associations,  into  which  new  members  are  in- 
troduced not  by  the  consent  of  the  others,  but  by  pur- 
chasing or  otherwise  acquiring  shares,  were  allowed  to 
bind  the  company  by  any  contracts  into  which  he  might 
enter  within  the  scope  of  the  company's  business,  the 
continued  existence  of  such  societies  would  be  hardly  prac- 
ticable. Men  would  hesitate  to  contribute  capital  to- 
wards the  support  of  such  organizations  when  it  might 
be  squandered  at  the  pleasure  of  any  shareholder.  It  is 
therefore  the  almost  invariable  practice  to  commit  the 
management  and  direction  of  the  company's  business  to  a 
board  of  directors  or  agents  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the 
stockholders,  and  every  person  who  has  dealings  with  the 
company  is  presumed  to  know  that  the  managers  appointed 
alone  have  power  to  make  binding  contracts.  A  claim 
against  the  company  on  the  ground  of  dealings  with  an 
unauthorized  member  will  not  be  enforceable.  It  is  like 
the  ease  of  a  partnershiji  in  which  a  stipulation  between 
the  partners  limiting  each  one's  capacity  to  bind  the  firm 
has  been  made  known  to  a  person,  who  transacts  business 
with  any  one  of  them  upon  that  understanding.  Moreover, 
in  the  modes  of  conducting  business  and  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  association  there  is  an  important  difference 
between  a  partnership  and  a  company.  The  stockholders,  as 
has  just  been  seen,  are  excluded  from  the  ordinary  man- 
agement of  business,  but  they  control  the  election  of  direc- 
tors, and  generally  regulate  and  define  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  powers  which  these  agents  are  permitted  to  ex- 
ercise by  the  adoption  of  by-laws  or  the  passage  of  resolu- 
tions. In  the  same  way  they  may  appoint  the  times  at 
which  meetings  shall  be  held,  determine  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  be  conducted,  provide  for  the  investment 
of  the  profits  of  the  business  or  the  declaration  of  dividends, 
and  adopt  various  regulations  of  the  same  general  nature 
for  contiucting  the  affairs  of  the  company,  provided  these 
are  not  repugnant  to  general  principles  of  law.  Each  mem- 
ber is  entitled  to  as  many  votes  as  he  has  shares. 

The  general  nature  of  the  association  and  the  object  of 
its  formation,  together  with  many  provisions  for  its  man- 
agement, are,  however,  usually  stated  in  the  articles  of 
association  which  are  agreed  upon  at  the  time  the  com- 
pany is  organized.  These  correspond  with  the  articles  of 
copartnership  into  which  partners  enter,  and  contain  stip- 
ulations of  a  similar  character.  A  covenant  of  this  kind 
is  commonly  known  in  England  as  a  '*  deed  of  settlement." 
The  articles  usually  define  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock, 
and  the  number  of  shares  into  which  it  is  to  be  divided, 
state  the  number  of  directors  or  trustees  who  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed, regulate  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  assignment 
and  disposal  of  the  shares,  provide  for  assessments  upon 
the  shareholders,  declare  sometimes  the  way  in  which  they 
shall  be  sued  by  the  directors  upon  their  respective  obli- 
gations to  the  company,  and  provide  in  a  comprehensive 
way  for  the  general  direction  and  control  of  the  interests 
of  the  association.  Such  an  instrument  is  not  required  to 
be  in  any  general  form,  and  may  contain  any  stipulations 
upon  which  the  parties  may  agree,  provided  these  are  not 
in  contravention  of  established  legal  ruU-s  determining  the 
capacity  and  liabilities  of  the  shareholders,  or  do  not  pro- 
vide for  the  prosecution  of  an  unlawful  enterprise.  But 
the  chief  diversity  between  a  partnership  and  a  joint-stock 
company,  and  the  one  upon  which  the  others  mainly  de- 
pend, lies  in  the  fact  that  the  capital  stock  of  a  company  is 
divided  into  transferable  shares.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
doctrine  of  cfefectus  pcrsfmn  mm  (Lat.,  *'  choice  of  persons"), 
which  prevails  in  regard  to  all  partnerships,  has  no  appli- 
cation to  a  stock  company.  No  partner  and  no  number  of 
partners  can  introduce  a  new  member  into  the  firm  without 
the  consent  of  the  others.  If  one  partner  sells  out  his  in- 
terest, the  purchaser  does  not  become  a  member  of  the  firm, 
but  the  partnership  is  immediately  dissolved.  But  in  a  com- 
pany the  purchase  of  shares  makes  a  person  a  member  ir- 
respective of  the  consent  of  the  previous  shareholders,  and 
the  membership  may  be  constantly  changing  without  de- 
stroying the  existence  of  the  company  or  interrupting  the 
exercise  of  its  usual  functions.  Therefore,  while  a  partner- 
ship usually  consists  of  a  small  number  of  persons  familiarly 
known  to  one  another,  and  associ.ated  in  business  relations 
on  account  of  mutual  trust  and  confidence,  and  taking  sev- 
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crally  an  active  part  in  the  managemeDt  of  the  affairs  of 
the  firm,  a  corapany  i^  gt-nerally  composed  of  a  hirge  num- 
ber of  imlividiials,  wlio  iin-,  as  a  ruk,  little  known  to  each 
other  or  entirely  unknown,  and  wliose  business  connection 
dcponda  ui)on  llio  circumstance  that  they  have  hecome 
without  ai^rcomcnt  owners  of  stock  in  the  same  association. 
In  un  ordinary  partnership  the  death,  lunacy,  or  bank- 
ruptcy of  one  (»f  Ihc  partners,  or  an  assignment  or  transfer 
of  his  interest  to  another,  eft'eets  a  dissolution  of  the  firm. 
If  the  remaining  partners  continue  their  busiuess  connec- 
tion, it  is  only  by  forming  a  new  partncrsliip.  But  in  a 
stock  company  those  are  not  causes  of  dissolution.  The 
person  to  whum  the  ownership  of  the  shares  passes  be- 
comes thereby  a  member  of  tho  company,  whose  existence 
is  continuc'l  as  long  as  the  stock  is  held  by  shareholders, 
unless  it  be  terminated  by  a  decree  of  the  proper  court  for 
the  usurpation  of  illegal  powers  or  other  like  reasons,  or  by 
tho  mutual  agreement  of  the  members.  A  joint-stock  com- 
pany therefore  possesses  the  attribute  of  perpetual  succes- 
sion by  reason  of  the  transferable  nature  of  its  shares,  and 
in  this  respect  resembles  a  corporation.  The  other  features 
of  similarity  to  a  corporation  which  it  po.sscsscs  are  tlioso 
already  menlionod — the  use  of  a  eoramon  name  other  than 
the  names  of  the  members,  the  appointment  of  director;^  or 
managers  to  whom  the  business  affairs  of  the  company  arc 
entrusted,  the  power  to  adopt  by-laws  and  resolutions,  tho 
riglil  (o  vote  upon  stock,  and  a  large  membership.  A  com- 
piiiiy  therefore  possesses  some  of  the  attril>utes  of  an  ordi- 
nary partnersliip  and  some  of  those  pertaining  to  corpora- 
tiotis.  It  is  sumetimes  not  inappropriately  termed  a  qnaal 
corporation.  (See  CouI'oration.) 

Before  the  year  1700  the  formation  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies was  hanlly  known  in  England.  But  within  a  few 
years  subse(|uent  to  1711,  when  the  South  Sea  Company 
was  formed,  and  largely  as  a  result  of  its  speculative  enter- 
prises, a  feverish  spirit  of  speculation  and  adventure  was 
widely  prevalent  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  gave  rise  to 
large  numbers  of  private  commereial  companies  for  the  pro- 
secution of  various  visionary  undertakings.  Some  of  these 
companies  were  founded  upon  obs<dcte  charters,  while  tlio 
larger  number  were  organized  without  any  pretensions  of 
such  a  nature.  These  were  commonly  denominated  "  bub- 
bles," and  were  deemed  so  detrimental  to  the  public  wel- 
fare that  in  1720  an  act  of  Parliament  (known  as  tho 
"  Bubble  Act")  was  passed  for  their  repression.  Tliis  dc- 
clareil  sucli  companies  illegal  and  void,  and  to  be  puljlic 
nuisances,  ()rinci|ially  on  the  following  grounds:  the  acting 
or  presuming  to  act  as  a  corporate  body  ;  the  raising  or 
prcteinling  to  raise  transferable  stoek  ;  the  transferring  or 
pretending  to  transfer  or  assign  the  shares  in  such  stoek 
without  legal  authority.  This  act  was  not  repealed  until 
1820,  so  that  for  more  than  a  hundred  j'cars  such  com- 
panies were  illegal  in  Kngland.  Since  the  time  of  this  re- 
peal the  tendency  of  Knglish  legislatiou  h.as  been  to  favor 
such  associations,  and  to  render  them  more  efficient  and 
beneficial  by  remedying  the  defects  in  their  organization 
at  common  law.  The  chief  legal  disadvantages  under 
which  these  companies  labored  \vere  the  necessity  that  in 
actions  »t  law  all  tho  members  should  be  joined  as  plain- 
tiffs or  defendants,  and  the  responsibility  of  eaeh  member 
for  th''  entire  imlebtedness  of  the  association.  Tho  earliest 
modification  of  comniondaw  rules  was  by  the  enactment  of 
statutes  empowering  companies  of  a  specified  character  to 
sue  and  be  sued  by  a  puldic  officer.  Subsequently,  tho 
formation  of  coiiiiianics  was  authorizeil  in  which  the  share- 
holders sliould  only  be  held  to  a  limited  liability,  and  final- 
ly many  particular  kinds  of  companies  were  actually  incor- 
porated, though  not  receiving  full  corporate  powers.  Tho 
Kngli-h  statutes  which  now  govern  this  subject  arc  the 
Companies'  net.  passeil  in  ISCiJ  i '-■'»  and  2G  Vict.,  eh.  89), 
with  tile  amen.Jiifory  acts,  30  and  ;U  Viet.,  ch.  1*0  (18G7), 
and  :V.i  and  U  Vict.,  ch.  104  (I.S70).  The  provisions  of 
these  acts  are  applicable  to  the  formation  and  incorporation 
of  all  joint-stock  comi)anies.  renuire  their  registration  in 
propi-r  oflices,  and  pi-rmit  the  shareholders  to  agree  that 
thi-ir  Iiai>tlity  sliall  be  limited  either  to  tlic  amount  unpaid 
on  their  shares  or  to  such  amount  as  they  may  respectively 
umli-rtake  to  contribute  (c»  tho  assets  of  the  company  in  the 
event  of  its  being  Wfiund  up.  Any  seven  or  more  persons 
associated  for  nny  lawful  purpose  may  form  sueh  a  com- 
pany, and  arc<  ri'^uired  to  siiltseribe  a  memorandum  of  as- 
sociation stating  the  name  of  tho  company.  Ihc  amount  of 
capital,  the  objn-t  of  the  association,  the  place  of  business, 
and  the  limit  of  liability,  if  any  is  agreed  upon.  If  there 
is  no  declaration  that  the  liability  shall  bo  limited,  the 
company  is  calb'd  nn  unlimited  one,  and  each  i<hareholder 
is  responsible  for  (ho  entire  debt  of  the  company,  as  at 
common  law.  There  are  also  ]>rovisionB  in  the  act  relating 
to  till'  management  and  administration  of  eompnni<-!J.  iheir 
inspeetiim  by  l«Mir<ls  of  examiners,  and  the  method  of 
wimling  them  np.     Tho  effect  of  this  legislation  has  not 


been,  however,  to  confer  upon  companies  the  entire  powers 
which  corporations  regularly  possess,  since  there  is  etill 
retained  the  principle  of  the  individual  liability  of  the 
members,  even  though  this  may  be  limited  in  extent.  In 
a  true  corporation  legal  responsibility  does  n()t  attach  to 
the  individual  corporators  as  separate  persons,  but  only 
appertains  to  the  fictitious  person  or  body  cori)oratc  which 
they  have  united  to  form. 

In  some  of  the  U.  S.  joint-stock  companies  have  at  cer- 
tain periods  been  formed  in  accordance  with  common-law 
rules,  but  generally  at  the  present  day  their  organization 
is  governed  by  statutory  ])rovisions.  Thus,  in  Kew  York 
it  is  enacted  tliat  such  associations  may  provide  by  their 
articles  of  associatirm  that  tho  death  of  any  stockholder  or 
the  assignment  of  his  stock  shall  not  work  a  dissolution 
of  the  association,  and  may  commit  to  any  three  or  more 
of  tho  shareholders  the  solo  management  of  the  business; 
sueh  companies  are  not  to  be  dissolved  except  by  judgment 
of  a  court  fur  fraud  or  other  good  cause.  They  may  pur- 
chase, hold,  and  convey  real  estate  for  certain  specified 
purposes.  If  the  association  consists  of  seven  or  more 
shareholders,  it  may  sue  or  be  sued  in  tho  name  of  the 
president  or  treasurer  for  the  time  being.  If  judgment  be 
recovered  against  the  company  upon  a  suit  thus  instituted, 
and  execution  thereon  shall  be  returned  unsatisfied,  suits 
may  bo  brought  against  any  or  all  of  the  shareholders  in- 
dividually, as  at  common  law.  It  has  been  decided  that 
one  of  the  shareholders  may,  in  certain  instances,  bring  an 
action  against  tho  president  as  representing  the  company. 
But  sueh  companies  are  not  incorporated,  and  ])08scss  only 
tho  corporate  powers  specially  conferred.  They  arc  still 
to  bo  considered  a  species  of  partnership.  In  a  number 
of  tho  States  there  are  no  such  associations  as  joint-stock 
companies  distinct  from  corporations.  Provision  has_^  been 
made  by  statute  for  tho  formation  of  associations  of  a  simi- 
lar character  by  modifying  the  general  principles  relating  to 
corporations  in  regard  to  the  personal  liability  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  practice  has  been,  not  as  in  Kngland  to  assimi- 
late partnerships  to  corporations,  and  to  designate  the  new 
form  of  association  as  a  joint-stock  company,  but  to  assimi- 
late corporations  to  partnerships  by  making  the  associates 
personally  responsible  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  for  the 
common  indebtedness,  while  tho  associations  formed  in 
accordance  with  sueli  statutory  regulations  have  been  still 
designated  as  corporations.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
they  arc  in  important  respects  distinguishable  from  regular 
and  true  corporations,  and  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  joint- 
stock  companies.  (See  Wordsworth  on  Joint-Stock  Com- 
panics,  and  the  works  of  Lindley,  Collyer,  Parsons,  and 
Story  Oa  ParlneVHhip.) 

(inoRGK  Chase.    Revised  by  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Joint  Ten'aiicy,  the  tenure  or  ownership  of  an  estato 
in  real  propt-rty  liy  two  or  more  persons,  with  the  incidents 
of  unity  of  interest,  unity  of  time,  unity  of  title,  and  unity 
of  possession.  (See  tliese  unities  explained  in  the  article 
Joint  Owneushii'.)  The  estate  hchi  by  joint  tenants  may 
bo  either  a  fee  simple,  an  estate  for  life,  for  years,  or  at 
will,  but  each  must  have  the  same  quantity  of  interest. 
One  cannot  be  tenant  for  lite  and  the  other  tenant  for 
years.  This  rule,  however,  cloes  not  prevent  a  remainder 
from  being  limited  to  one  joint  tenant  to  be  vested  in  pos- 
session at  tho  expiration  of  his  joint  interest,  as  where  an 
estate  is  granted  to  two  jiersons  to  be  held  by  them  jointly 
for  life,  with  remainiler  to  one  of  them  in  fee.  To  the  rulo 
requiring  unity  of  time  there  are  important  exceptions. 
Thus,  it  does  not  apply  to  estates  given  to  a  person's  use 
in  accordance  witli  the  doetrino  of  uses  (sec  Usk.s),  nor  to 
provisions  in  a  will  known  as  executory  devises.  An  es- 
tate granted  to  the  use  (d  a  man  and  such  wife  as  he  shall 
afterwards  marry,  for  the  term  of  their  lives,  has  been  held 
to  be  a  joint  estate.  The  estate  of  the  wife  is  in  abcyaneo 
until  the  marriage,  and  then  it  relates  back,  and  is  deemed 
to  take  effect  from  the  original  time  of  creation.  In  con- 
setiuenco  of  tin'  unity  of  interest  and  of  possession,  joint 
tenants  are  said  I"  bo  seized  }>n-  nii/  rf  /nr  foit/— "  by  tho 
half  and  by  the  whole;"  »'.  r.  each  of  them  is  regarded  as 
having  tho  possession  as  well  of  every  parcel  us  of  the  en- 
tiro  estate.  By  this,  however,  it  is  not  to  bo  understooLl 
that  eaeh  joint  tenant  owns  the  wh<»le  estate  for  every  pur- 
pose. He  is  tho  owner  of  the  whole  for  purposes  of  tenure 
anil  survivorship,  but  has  only  his  own  iiarticnlar  share  for 
the  purpose  of  alienation  or  partition.  This  share  to  which 
each  co-tonant  is  specifically  i'lilitled  separately  from  his 
co-tenants  is  an  equal  undividol  portion  of  the  entire  es- 
tate. If,  therefore,  there  are  two  joint  tenants,  each  may 
convey  an  undivided  half— If  three,  nn  iindivbled  third. 
From'tho  doetrino  of  union  and  entirely  of  interest  and 
possessiiin,  the  principle  of  survivorship,  wliieh  is  a  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  joint  leiwiney.  is  a  natural 
ooiisetiiience.  As  one  i>f  two  joint  tenants  has  a  concur- 
rent interest  in  the  whob-  '-i  it-,  the  extinguishment  t.f  tb.- 
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co-existing  claim  of  the  other  tenant  by  the  death  of  the 
latter  must  necessarily  result  in  leaving  the  survivor  in 
undisputed  ownership'of  the  entire  premises  as  proprietor 
in  severalty,  merely  by  the  continuance  of  his  original  in- 
terest. So,  if  there  are  more  than  two  co-tenants,  upon 
the  death  of  each  in  succession  the  estate  will  pass  to  those 
who  remain  until  it  vests  in  the  last  survivor  of  all.  Upon 
his  death  the  eslatc  would  pass,  like  any  estate  held  in  sev- 
eralty, to  his  heirs  or  personal  representatives.  It  is  an 
important  result  of  this  theory  of  survivorship  that  a  joint 
tenant  cannot  devise  his  interest  in  the  land,  for  the  devise 
does  not  take  effect  until  after  the  death  of  the  devisor, 
while  the  interest  of  the  surviving  tenant  is  but  a  contin- 
uation of  his  previous  ownership,  and  suifers  no  interrup- 
tion by  reason  of  the  death  of  his  co-tenant.  The  estate 
passes"  to  the  survivor  exempt  from  all  charges  made  by 
the  deceased  co-tenant,  and  is  not  subject  to  any  claim  of 
courtesy  or  dower.  An  estate  in  joint  tenancy  can  only  be 
created  by  purchase  or  the  act  of  the  parties,  and  not  by 
descent  or  the  operation  of  law.  Children  of  a  deceased 
person  who  inherit  the  land  of  which  he  was  seized  in  fee 
are  tenants  in  common,  and  not  joint  tenants.  (See  Ten- 
ancy IN  CoMMOX.)  The  mode  of  creation  of  an  estate  in 
joint  tenancy  at  common  law  is  either  by  the  use  of  ex- 
press words  in  the  instrument  of  conveyance,  declaring 
that  the  grantees  or  devisees  are  to  hold  by  a  joint  title,  or 
simply  by  naming  two  or  more  persons  as  those  to  whom 
the  property  is  to  be  transferred.  In  the  latter  case  it  was 
a  presumption  of  law  that  the  parties  intended  to  create  a 
joint  tenancy;  and  this  construction  was  also  preferred 
because  this  mode  of  tenure  was  favored  on  account  of  the 
right  of  survivorship.  This  was  a  result  of  the  feudal  doc- 
trine that  the  services  due  to  the  lord  should  bo  kept  en- 
tire. But  in  this  country  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  law 
to  convert  estates  which  in  England  would  by  construction 
of  law  be  deeme<l  joint  tenancies,  into  tenancies  in  com- 
mon. In  New  York  estates  granted  or  devised  to  two  or 
more  persons  were  as  early  as  17Sfi  declared  to  be  tenan- 
cies in  common,  except  when  limited  to  joint  trustees  or 
joint  executors,  unless  the  estate  was  expressly  declared, 
in  the  deed  or  will  creating  it,  to  be  in  joint  tenancy. 
Similar  legislation  exists  in  a  large  number  of  the  States. 
In  some  States  the  mode  resorted  to  has  been  to  abolish 
the  right  of  survivorship.  In  courts  of  equity  also  joint 
tenancies  are  not  favured  except  when  granted  to  co-trus- 
tees, and  a  limitation  to  two  or  more  will  sometimes  be  held 
to  create  a  tenancy  in  common.  Thus,  when  two  persons 
purchase  an  estate,  advancing  the  puruhase-money  in  m?i- 
eqnnl  portions,  equity  regards  them  as  tenants  in  common. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  when  the  money  is  advanced 
in  equal  portions.  From  the  principle  of  identity  of  title 
and  interest  in  joint  tenants,  it  results  that  they  all  consti- 
tute a  single  owner  as  to  third  persons,  and  that  all  must 
be  united  as  parties  in  suits  by  or  against  them  in  respect 
to  their  joint  estate.  If  one  tenant  purchases  in  an  out- 
standing adverse  claim  to  the  property,  it  enures  to  the 
benefit  of  his  co-tenants  if  they  will  contribute  towards 
discharging  the  expense  incurred.  For  this  and  other  pur- 
poses each  is  deemed  to  be  a  trustee  for  the  other.  Pos- 
session of  the  premises  by  one  tenant  is  deemed  the  pos- 
session of  all,  and  no  action  can  be  brought  against  him  by 
the  others  mereh'  on  the  ground  of  such  exclusive  posses- 
sion. One  tenant,  however,  may  by  express  and  unequiv- 
ocal acts  hold  adversely  to  the  other,  so  as  to  gain  a  title  in 
severalty  by  force  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  (See  Limi- 
tations, Stattte  of.)  Entry  by  one  joint  tenant  upon 
land  is  deemed  the  entry  of  all,  and  a  conveyance  to  one  is 
a  conveyance  to  all.  If  one  receive  the  rents  and  profits 
of  the  estate,  he  may  be  compelled  to  account  to  the  others, 
and  pay  to  them  their  proportionate  shares.  One  tenant  is 
responsible  to  the  others  for  the  commission  of  waste  upon 
the  estate.  If  he  will  not  join  with  them  in  making  neces- 
sary repairs  to  the  premises,  after  having  been  duly  re- 
quested to  contribute,  an  action  may  be  maintained  against 
him.  At  common  law  the  remedy  in  this  case  was  by  a  spe- 
cial writ,  (le  rcpariitioiie  /iftlcinln.  All  persons  may  be 
made  joint  tenants  who  are  qualified  severally  to  receive  a 
grant  of  lands.  As  husband  and  wife,  however,  are  con- 
sidered in  law  as  a  single  person,  an  estate  limited  to  them 
is  not  a  joint  estate,  but  an  "estate  by  the  entirety,"  hav- 
ing peculiar  and  special  characteristics.  Two  corporations 
cannot  be  joint  tenants  with  each  other,  nor  can  an  in- 
dividual be  a  joint  tenant  with  a  corporation.  A  joint 
estate  may  be  terminated  or  dissevered  by  a  transfer  of  the 
property  to  one  tenant  by  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  survivorship  or  by  release,  by  a  destruction  of  any  one 
of  the  various  unities  (except  that  of  time)  which  are  in- 
cident to  such  a  tenure,  or  by  partition.  If  one  of  two  co- 
tenants  conveys  his  undivided  share  to  a  third  person,  the 
grantee  will  become  a  tenant  in  common  with  the  other 
co-tenant.     If  there  bo  more  than  two  co-tenants,  the  pur- 


chaser would  be  tenant  in  common  as  to  the  share  which 

he  had  acquired,  while  the  remaining  tenants  wuuld  still 
hold  the  remaining  shares  in  joint  tenancy  as  between 
themselves.  In  transferring  his  interest  to  a  third  person 
a  joint  tenant  must  use  an  ordinary  conveyance,  but  when 
the  transfer  is  to  a  co-tenant  a  release  is  proper,  since  the 
grantee  is  already  seized  of  the  estate  as  a  whole.  (For  the 
rules  of  partition  see  the  topic  Partition.  See  also  Es- 
tates.) (The  following  works  may  be  consulted:  AVash- 
burn  on  Ih'ul  Propcrt)/;  Kent's  Commentaries;  Cruise's  Di- 
gest;  Hilllard  on  Real  Estate.) 

GroitGE  Chase.  RcviSEn  et  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Joint'ure,  an  estate  or  property  settled  upon  a  wife  in 
lieu  or  satisfaction  of  dower,  to  be  enjoyed  after  her  hus- 
band's death.  The  origin  of  the  modern  English  doctrine 
of  jointure  is  referable  to  a  statute,  known  as  the  Statute 
of  Uses,  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (27  Hon.  A' 1 1 1, 
ch.  10).  Before  this  period  there  was  no  method  by  which 
a  wife's  right  of  dower  could  be  barred,  except  by  a  con- 
veyance of  the  husband's  lands  in  whifh  dower  might  be 
claimed  to  some  third  person,  to  be  held  for  the  husband's 
use.  The  husband  in  such  a  case  would  retain  merely  a 
beneficial  interest  in  the  property,  and  this  was  a  species 
of  equitable  estate,  in  which,  by  the  law  of  uses,  neither 
courtesy  nor  dower  could  be  given.  (See  Uses.  Dower.)  It 
had  therefore  become  aeommon  practice  for  husbands  who 
wished  to  remove  the  incumbrance  of  a  claim  of  dower 
from  their  estates,  to  convey  their  lands  to  be  held  to  their 
own  use;  and  the  result  had  been  that  most  of  the  lands 
in  the  kingdom  were  held  under  this  form  of  equitable 
ownership.  In  order,  however,  that  a  wife  might  not  be 
left  entirely  without  provision  for  her  support  after  her 
husband's  dcoth,  it  became  customary  to  settle  lands  before 
marriage  to  the  use  of  the  husbjind  and  his  intended  wife 
for  the  term  of  their  lives  in  joint  tenancy.  If  the  wife 
outlived  the  husband,  the  entire  estate  would  be  vested  in 
her  for  life  by  the  right  of  survivorship.  (See  Joint  Tek- 
ANCT.)  Such  an  estate  was  termed  a  "jointure,"  on  ac- 
count of  the  joint  nature  of  the  interest  created.  The 
statute  of  uses  had  the  effect  to  render  wives  dowable  in 
lands  conveyed  to  uses  by  uniting  the  legal  and  the  bene- 
ficial ownership  in  the  same  person  :  but  in  order  that  some 
method  of  barring  dower  might  still  exist,  and  that  wives 
upon  whom  jointures  had  already  been  settled  might  not 
receive  both  dower  and  jointure,  it  furthermore  provided 
that  if  estates  had  been  or  should  be  conveyed  by  way  of 
jointure,  the  right  to  demand  dower  should,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  extinguished.  In  pursuance  of  these  pro- 
visions, settlements  in  jointure  were  frequent  in  English 
practice  until  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Dower  act  in 
1S;;4.  which  introduced  other  methods  of  barring  dower, 
which  arc  now  more  commonly  resorted  to.  The  condi- 
tions or  requisites  which  must  be  observed  under  the  statute 
of  uses  in  order  that  the  settlement  in  lieu  of  dower  may 
be  valid  are  the  following:  (1)  The  estate  must  vest  id 
possession  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  husband  ;  (2) 
it  must  be  for  the  life  of  the  wife  at  least,  though  it  may 
be  a  greater  estate,  as  an  estate  in  fee:  {?>)  it  must  be  given 
to  the  wife  herself,  and  not  to  another  in  trust  for  her ;  (4) 
it  must  be  given  and  expressed  in  the  deed  to  be  in  full  sat- 
isfaction of  her  dower.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  estate  « 
should  be  limited  to  both  husband  and  wife,  in  conformity 
to  the  mode  of  conveyance  adopted  before  the  statute,  but 
it  may  be  given  to  the  wife  alone.  The  settlement  may  be 
made  not  only  by  the  husband,  but  liy  the  wife's  parents, 
relatives,  or  friends,  or  any  third  person.  The  provision 
must  always  be  an  estate  in  lands  in  order  to  be  a  valid 
legal  jointure,  and  not  a  chattel  interest  or  a  pecuniary 
gift.  If  the  settlement  be  made  before  marriage,  the  con- 
sent of  the  wife  to  accept  it  in  lieu  of  dower  need  not  be 
obtained,  and  whether  the  estate  be  of  great  or  little  value, 
the  right  to  demand  dower  will  be  extinguished.  Even 
though  the  wife  be  a  minor,  a  jointure  settled  upon  her 
before  marriage  will  be  an  absolute  bar  to  dower,  though 
neither  her  assent  be  given  nor  that  of  parents  or  guardian. 
It  was  said  by  Lord  Coke  tlmt  "the  jointure  must  be  a 
competent  livelihood  of  freehold  for  the  wife."  but  the  law 
provides  no  test  of  competency,  nor  will  the  jointure  be 
invalid  even  though  it  be  insufficient  for  the  wife's  support. 
If  the  iointure  be'settled  upon  the  wife  after  marriage,  she 
has  a  right  of  election  after  the  husband's  death  between 
this  provision  and  her  dower,  and  may  accept  either  as  she 
may  prefer.  But  after  having  once  made  her  election  and 
properly  signified  her  choice,  she  cannot  again  exercise  the 
privilege,  but  is  obliged  to  retain  the  estate  which  she  has 
determined  to  accept.  Her  acceptance  of  the  jointure  might 
be  indicated  by  entry  upon  the  lands  given  by  the  settle- 
ment and  receipt  of  the  rents.  Her  refusal  of  it  would  be 
shown  by  accepting  the  lands  assigned  in  dower,  or  by 
bringing  an  action  to  have  them"  assigned.  If,  however, 
after  an  acceptance  of  the  jointure,  the  widow  is  evicted 
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from  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  property,  8he  will  bo 
remitted  to  her  right  of  dower  pro  tanto — i.  *•.  to  an  extent 
equivalent  to  the  loss  she  has  susttiined.  No  act  answering 
to  ai'sigumeut  in  the  ease  of  d(»wer  (see  Dowfb)  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  place  the  \vi<low  in  po^ses.sion  uf  the  joiut- 
urc-hinils  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  but  !*he  may  cuter 
upon  thcrn  immediately.  I'nder  the  Knpli:?h  law,  adultery 
causes  no  forfeiture  of  jointure,  though  it  is  a  bar  to 
dower. 

In  courts  of  law  there  is  a  strict  adherence  to  the  pro- 
visiuus  of  the  statute  of  uses,  and  settlements  not  made 
in  aecorilanee  with  its  requirements  will  not  bo  valid  in 
extingui.'hinent  of  dower.  But  courts  of  equity  exercise 
an  initependent  jurisdiction  not  derived  fruni  the  statute, 
and  ap)>ly  different  rules  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
provision  which  ntay  be  made  and  the  manner  in  wliich  it 
may  be  conferred  upon  the  wife.  A  distinction  is  there- 
fore matle  between  legal  jointure  and  equitable  jointure. 
The  doctrines  of  ecjuitable  jointure  are  only  applicable 
when  the  forms  of  legal  jointure  have  not  been  complied 
with,  and  a  court  of  equity  is  striving  to  efTectuatc  the  in- 
tent of  the  parties.  In  equity  it  is  not  necessary  that  an 
estate  or  provision  in  jointure  should  be  actually  created 
or  conferred  upon  the  wife,  but  an  executory  agreement  to 
make  such  a  settlement  or  jtrovision  will  be  suffieimt,  and 
will  be  carried  into  effect  according  to  its  terms.  It  is  not 
requisite,  moreover,  tliat  the  provision  should  be  a  freehold 
estate  in  land*.  Any  inferior  estate,  as  an  estate  for  years 
or  at  will,  will  be  sufficient,  or  even  an  interest  in  personal 
property  or  a  pecuniary  provision.  The  jirovision  need 
not  be  conferred  directly  upon  the  wife,  but  may  be  given 
to  another  in  trust  for  her  benefit.  It  is  not  possible,  more- 
over, in  equity  to  make  a  provision  for  the  wife  which  shall 
deprive  her  of  her  right  of  dower  without  her  own  consent. 
If  she  assents  to  a  provision  made  before  marriage,  this 
will  bar  her  dower,  but  if  she  docs  not  assent,  she  will  have 
a  right  of  election  between  the  provision  and  dower,  unless 
the  requisites  necessary  to  constitute  a  legal  jointure  have 
been  complied  with.  If  the  settlement  is  made  after  mar- 
riage, she  will  always  have  a  right  of  election.  If  tlin  wife 
be  an  infant,  the  rule  in  equity  is  that  the  consent  of  pi- 
rents  or  guardian  must  be  obtained.  But  in  equity,  as  at 
law,  the  intention  that  the  provision  shall  be  in  lieu  of 
dower  must  be  clearly  expressed  in  making  the  settlement, 
or  it  must  appear  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  inten- 
tion of  the  grantor  that  the  wife  should  have  both  jointure 
and  dower.  If  the  value  of  the  provision  be  wholly  or  par- 
tially destroyed,  the  right  of  dower  will  revive  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  afford  compensation  for  the  loss  she  has  sus- 
tained. 

In  (his  country  the  English  law  in  regard  to  jointures  is 
substantially  in  force  in  most  of  the  States,  though  it  has 
been  to  a  considerable  extent  moditicd  by  statute.  Tlie 
tendency  of  legislation  has  been  to  assimilate  the  rules  in 
relation  to  Ic^al  jointure  to  those  prevailing  in  equity.  In 
some  of  the  States  the  distinction  between  legal  ami  equi- 
table jointure  has  been  entirely  abolished,  and  the  entire 
subject  is  regulated  by  express  statutory  provisions.  Thus, 
in  New  York  it  is  provided  that  either  an  estate  in  hinds 
or  a  pciMuiiary  provision  may  be  given  in  lieu  of  dower, 
tlinil  that  if  th(^  jointure  be  created  before  marriage  it  must 
be  consented  to  by  the  intended  wife  in  order  to  be  a  bar 
of  dower.  Her  consent  may  be  evidenced,  if  she  be  of  full 
age.  by  lier  becoming  a  party  to  the  conveyance  by  which 
the  jointure  shall  be  settled — if  she  is  a  minor,  by  her  join- 
ing with  her  father  or  guardian  in  such  conveyance.  If 
the  settlement  be  made  after  marriage,  she  will  have  her 
ciioice  between  jointure  and  dower.  The  election  is  to  iio 
made  within  one  year  after  the  husband's  dcatli,  or  yho 
will  be  deeme<l  to  have  accepted  the  jointure.  Jointure 
may,  it  is  also  provided,  be  barred  by  the  same  causes  as 
dower. 

Another  mode  by  which  a  wife's  right  of  dower  is  some- 
times barred  is  by  a  testamentary  j)rovision  in  the  hus- 
band's will,  which  is  either  expressed  to  bo  in  satisfac- 
tion or  lieu  of  dower,  or  which  cannot,  consistently  with 
the  other  provisions  of  the  will,  bo  received  by  tin-  wile  in 
addition  to  her  dower.  A  j)rovisinn  of  tliis  kintl  is  not 
properly  a  jointure,  but  is  governed  by  substantially  the 
same  principles.  The  effect  of  such  provisions  is  usually 
regulated  by  statute.  The  general  rule  is  that  the  inten- 
tion to  bar  the  right  of  ilower  must  be  clearly  ascertainable 
from  the  terms  of  ihe  will,  or  the  widow  shall  receive  both 
the  devise  or  bequest  and  her  do\ver.  And  even  when  sueh 
intention  is  ap]»arent,  the  provision  dors  not  bar  her  right 
of  dower  absolutely  without  her  ronsrnt.  but  she  has  nn 
election  between  her  dower  and  (lie  j.rovision.  When  it  is 
expressly  declared  in  the  will  that  the  provision  shall  bo 
"  in  lieu  of  dower,"  an  election  will  unquestionably  have 
to  bo  made.  Unless  some  positive  oxjjreysion  of  tho  same 
purport  bo  used,  the  inquiry  will  bo  necessary  wbotbor  tbo 
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receipt  of  both  dower  and  the  testamentary  provision  would 
be  inconsistent  with  a  reasonable  construction  of  the  entire 
will,  or  prevent   its  appntpriato  and  complete  legal  effect 
and  operation.     If  there  be  sueh  an  inconsistency,  an  elec- 
tion between  dower  and  the  provision  will  in  this  ease  also 
be  requisite.     Hut  the  law  favors  dower,  and  it  will  not  bo 
readily  inferred  that  a  devise  is  intended  to  be  in  lieu  of 
dower  if  no  express  declaration  to  that  efl'ect  is  contained 
j  in  the  will.     It  has  been  lield  that  if  a  provision  for  the 
j  wife  is  embodied  in  the  will,  and  a  clause  is  also  inserted 
j  that  the  residue  of  the  estate  shall  pass  to  a  residuary  de- 
I  visce  or  legatee,  the  right  of  ilower  will  not  be  extinguished, 
I  for  the  phrase  "  residue  of  the  estate  "  means  the  remainder 
1  of  the  estate  subject  to  all  legal  claims  or  incumbrances. 
:  aincnig  which  the  right  of  dower  would   be  included.     If, 
j  however,  it  be  declared  that  the  property  shall  be  vested 
[  in  trustees  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits  and  pay  a  cer- 
tain portion  over  to  the  wife,  she  will  not  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  bequest  without  relinquishing  her  dower.      Her 
possession  of  a  life  estate  by  her  ri;;hl  of  ilower  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  control  and  ni:inajr<'ment  of  Ihe  entire 
property  by  the   trustees.     Any  kind  of  property  may  bo 
given  to  tho  wife  by  will  in  lieu  of  dower.      In  many  of  tho 
States  it  is  provided  that  the  wife  sIkiH  signify  her  election 
between  a  devise  and  her  dower  within  a  certain  time.     If 
dower  be  not  claimed  within   that  period,  it  will  be  pre- 
sumed that  she  has  chosen  the  provision  in  the  will.     Tho 
statutes  of  tho  several  vStates  must  be  specially  consulted 
on  this  subject,  (See  Washburn  on  Real.  PiuppiUf;  Cruise's 
Digest.)      George  Chase.     Revised  by  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Joinville',  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ilautc- 
Jlarne.  In  its  vicinity  the  ancient  castle  of  the  dukes 
of  (luise  was  situated.  The  title  of  prince  of  .loinville  is 
derived  from  a  baronial  fief,  erected  into  a  principality  by 
Henri  11.,  of  which  Joinville  was  the  capital.  The  title 
is  now  held  by  the  tliird  son  of  tho  lato  king.  Louis  Phi- 
lippe.    Pop.  about  4000.  August  Niemann. 

Joinville  fFuANi^ois  FEnnixANo  Pmi.ippi:  Lons  Ma- 
T:n-:  i)'(titr,i:ANs),  Prince  de,  the  third  son  of  Louis  Phi- 
Iljipe,  tho  last  king  of  tlie  French,  b.  at  Neuilly  Oct.  I-I, 
1818.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  commenced  his  naval  ca- 
reer as  pupil  on  board  the  frigate  Arti-mise;  was  appointed 
a  lieutenant  in  LS.'jG.and  in  ls:;S  coniinanded  the  corvette 
La  (V6ole  of  the  fleet  of  Adminil  Lauilin  before  Vera  Cruz. 
In  the  attack  upon  Fort  San  Juan  dTlita  and  the  city  of 
Vera  Cruz  he  distinguisbed  himself  in  a  shore-exp<'dition 
against  the  city,  in  which  in  a  hand-to-hanrl  combat  ho 
captured  tho  Mexican  general  Arista,  for  which  he  was 
made  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  mpitdiiir  tfe 
rainit^nu.  In  1MQ  he,  in  command  of  tiu-  frigate  La  Belle 
Poule,  was  charged  with  conveying  the  remains  of  Napo- 
leon from  St.  Helena  to  France.  In  the  same  frigate  he 
visited  America,  and  was  warmly  received  in  Philadelphia 
and  lioston.  In  l^A'-'>  he  married  the  princess  Franecsca  di 
Bra;;anza,  daughter  of  Pedro  I.  and  sister  of  the  present 
emperor  of  Brazil.  Made  at  the  same  epoch  fl!>4;i)  coii- 
trf'timirnf  (rear-admiral),  he  in  1S14  eommandcil  the  fleet 
which  bombarded  Tangiers  and  seized  Mogador,  displaying 
on  the  latter  occasion  conspicuous  personal  gallantry.  Tho 
revolution  of  ISIS  found  the  prince  still  commanding  tho 
fleet  off  Aliiiers.  near  his  brother,  the  due  d'Aumale.  gov- 
ernor of  the  African  possessions  and  eomnniiuler  of  tho 
military  forces  in  Africa,  niimliering  80.000  men.  Yielding 
to  what  jiurported  to  be  the  popuhir  will,  tho  two  brothers 
relinquished  their  commands  {which  nu\/ht,  perbajis.  had 
tho  word  been  saiil,  have  escorted  tliein  to  Paris),  and  in 
company  embarked  for  (libraltar.  For  tho  next  thirteen 
years  tho  prince,  banished  from  France,  was  an  incessant 
traveller,  filling  the  intervals  of  time  with  the  occupatictiis 
of  an  autlior  or  artist.  On  the  breakini;  out  of  (he  .Ameri- 
can civil  war  in  ISfil.  he  embarkeil  for  New  York,  lirin;;ing 
with  him  his  son.  the  due  de  Penthi^vre  (who  entered  as  a 
cadet  (he  V.  S.  Naval  School,  then  at  Newport),  and  ac- 
companied by  his  nephews,  the  comte  de  Paris  and  (he  duo 
de  Chartres.  The  latter  received  military  commissions 
from  the  covernment,  ami  were  mrnibers  of  tho  personal 
staff  (A.  I).  C.)  of  (Jen.  MeClellan  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  and  during  what  is  known  as  the  Virninia  Pen- 
insular campaign  against  Richmond  ( Apr..  May,  June, 
isri2),  showinj;  on  various  occasions,  and  especially  at  tho 
1  battle  of  Oaines's  Mill,  great  eflieieucy  and  personal  gal- 
liinlry.  The  prince  himself  accompanied  the  head-quar- 
ters of  (Jen.  MeClellan.  wlui  appreciated  and  ghidly  availed 
himself  of  his  militnry  experience,  sound  judgment,  and 
Hfatcsmaidike  qualities.  Immediately  on  his  return  to 
Fraiiee  he  conimunieated  to  the  Hrfiir  tfr  Ih  uj'Muuilr*^ 
under  the  wnn-fh-plnv\r  of  "  A.  Tmirnon,"  an  able  sketch 
of  (ho  events  of  the  campaign  under  the  title  of  //Arm/riin 
Potoiiinr,  etc.  Suhsequerilly  he  collected  ami  published  in 
two  volumoSi  oatitlod  £tndc9  car  /u  marine  cl  rioit$  dt 
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fluerre,  his  various  contributions  to  that  periodical,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  one  just  referred  to  and  Lu 
mnriiie  in  France  et  aux  £lals  Unit  en  1SS5.  With  other 
members  of  his  family  he  made  urgent  but  vain  appeals 
to  the  French  government  to  be  permitted  to  serve  France 
in  the  war  with  Germany  which  broke  out  in  1870.  When 
the  French  armies  had  been  almost  annihilated,  and  disas- 
ter overwhelmed  their  native  land,  the  prince  and  his 
nephew,  the  due  de  Chartres.  ilisappeared  from  the  family 
reunion  at  Claremont  to  find  their  way  to  serve  their  coun- 
try. Repelled  by  the  government,  which  regarded  his 
presence  as  dangerous,  and  denied  permission  to  serve  even 
under  a  borrowed  name,  he  was  finally  compelled  to  return 
to  England,  where  he  remained  until  the  edict  of  banish- 
ment resting  upon  his  family  was  abrogated  by  decree  of 
the  French'isscmbly  (1S71 ).  By  his  marriage  with  the 
princess  of  Tirazil  the  prince  de  .Toinville  has  two  children — 
Pierre  Philippe  Jean  Marie  d'Orli^ans,  due  de  Penthievre 
(b.  \ov.  4.  ISl.ihand  a  daughter.  Franijoise  Marie  .\nu'lie 
(b.  Aug.  11,  1814),  who  married  (June  11, 1S6.''.^  her  cousin, 
the  duo  de  Chartres.  J-  Q-  Barnard. 

Joinville,  de  (Jean).  Ptre,  b.  at  the  chateau  of  Join- 
ville  in  Champagne  about  1224;  was  at  an  early  age  at- 
tached as  seneschal  to  the  court  of  the  count  of  Champagne, 
and  afterwards  to  that  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  In  124S 
he  took  part  with  St.  Louis,  king  of  France,  in  his  first 
crusade,  having  in  his  train  700  men-at-arms;  was  a  com- 
panion of  the  king  in  his  battles  and  his  captivity,  becom- 
ing his  intimate  friend  and  counsellor.  Returning  to 
France  in  1254.  he  was  for  many  years  employed  at  court, 
but  declined  to  take  part  in  the  second  crusade  (1270), 
which  was  directed  against  Tunis,  and  proved  fatal  to  that 
monarch.  Joinville  was  one  of  the  principal  witnesses  in 
behalf  of  the  sanctity  of  Louis  in  the  inquest  (Aug.,  12S2) 
preliminary  to  his  canonization,  and  his  closing  years  were 
employed,  "at  the  request  of  Queen  Jeanne  of  Navarre 
(130'J).  in  writing  his  celebrated  .l/c'moiVe«,  which  have  ever 
since  been  a  favorite  French  classic.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age,  and  d.  probably  in  l."!!.?.  The  best  edition  of  his 
Mfmnircs  is  that  of  Natalis  de  Wailly  (Paris,  1S73). 

Jokjoker'ta,  the  name  of  a  former  kingdom  of  Java, 
now  a  Dutch  presidency.  Its  capital.  Jokjokerta  or  Mata- 
ram.  situated  in  lat.  7°  47'  S..  Ion.  10°  21'  E.,  has  50.000 
inhabitants,  many  European  settlers  and  European  insti- 
tutions, and  a  most  curious  palace  of  the  sultan.  It  is 
built  on  a  terraced  island  with  entrances  under  the  water, 
and  the  heavy  gilding  of  its  towers  and  windows  shows 
that  it  was  once  a  gorgeous  building,  though  it  now  is  fall- 
ing rapidly  into  decay. 
Joliba.     See  Niger. 

Jo'liet,city,cap.of  Willco.,  111.,  nnthe  Aux  des  Plaines 
River,  and  the'  Illinois  and  Michigan  C;inal,  .'56  miles  S.  W. 
of  Chicago,  on  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and 
the  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  Rs..  at  the  terminus  of  the  Michi- 
gan Centr.al  R.  R.  It  is  also  on  the  Chicago  and  Illinois 
River  R.  R.  The  town  is  built  mainly  in  the  river-valley, 
but  partly  on  bluffs  on  either  side.  Very  fine  calcareous 
building-stone  underlies  the  whole  city  and  vicinity,  and 
is  extensively  quarried.  Cement,  gravel,  and  fireclay  are 
largely  obtained,  the  latter  being  found  in  a  great  mound. 
Firebrick  and  drain-tile  are  made  from  if.  Near  the  city 
is  the  Slate  penitentiary,  built  of  stone.  Its  wall,  averaging 
35  feet  in  height,  encloses  161  acres.  The  usual  number 
of  convicts  is  some  l;100.  employed  in  making,  on  contract, 
boots,  shoes,  stone-work,  cooperage,  butts,  hinges, harnesses, 
cigars,  etc.  It  has  been  pronounced  the  largest  and  best 
conducted  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Jolict 
has  a  manufactory  of  iron  and  steel.  l>uilt  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $:!,000.000";  it  employs  from  2000  to  2500  men,  and 
turns  out  steel,  steel  and  iron  rails,  machinery,  castings, 
and  the  varied  products  of  the  blast  furnace,  converter, 
puddling-mill,  machine-shop,  and  foumlry.  Joliet  has  12 
churches,  2  national  and  2  private  banks,  a  public  library. 
2  convents,  1  semi-weekly  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  a  paid 
fire  department,  16  artesian  wells,  and  varied  minor  indus- 
tries. Its  water-power  and  the  proximity  of  the  Wilming- 
ton coal-fields  give  it  great  advantages  as  a  manufacturing 
centre.  Pop.  7203;  of  tp.  2940,  greatly  increased  since 
the  census.  James  GoonsPEED,  En.  "  Repitelicax." 

Jolict  (Charles),  h.  at  Saint  Hippolytc,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Doubs,  Aug.  8,  1832  ;  entered  literature  as  a  jour- 
nalist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  and  attracted  great  atten- 
tion both  by  his  Lc  romun  tie  deux  jemien  nmn'es  (1800)  and 
Mridemoiscile  Cheruhin  (1S70),  and  by  his  novels  treating 
of  subjects  from  the  Franco-German  wiir  of  1870-71. 

Jolict  (Loris),  b.  at  Quebec  in  1B45;  was  educated  in 
the  Jesuits'  college  in  that  town,  but  engaged  in  the  West- 
ern fur-trade.  Commissioned  by  Frontenac  to  explore  the 
Mississippi  River,  he  started  in  1673  up  the  Fox  River  and 


down  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  a  point  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  returning  to  Green  Bay  (w'«  the 
Illinois  River.  Thence  he  proceeded  alone  to  Quebec.  los- 
ing his  MSS.  on  the  way  ;  but  he  prepared  a  map  and  nar- 
rative of  the  expedition  from  memory.  He  was  airpointed 
royal  hvdrographer,  and  received  the  island  of  .Aoiicosti, 
of  which  he  was  dispossessed  by  the  British.  In  10!I7  the 
seigniory  of  .loliet  in  Canada  was  granted  to  him.  D.  1700. 
Jo'liette,  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  extending  N.  W. 
from  tlic  St.  Lawrence  River.  It  has  much  timber,  mines 
of  iron,  anil  stone-quarries  ;  much  of  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 
It  is  intersected  bv  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Industry  Railway. 
Cap.  Joliette.     Pop.  23,075. 

Joliettc,  a  large  town,  the  capital  of  Joliette  co..  Que- 
bec. Canaila.  has  fine  water-power,  excellent  building-stone, 
large  manufactures  of  lumber,  leather,  and  castings.  It  has 
a  benevolent  society,  college,  hospital,  convent,  mechanics* 
institute,  court-house  and  jail,  and  1  semi-weekly  news- 
paper. It  has  an  important  trade,  and  is  the  N.  W.  ter- 
minus of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Industry  Railway.  Pop. 
of  sub-district,  3047. 

Jollivct'  (Pierre  Jcles),  h.  at  Paris  June  27,  1803; 
studied  first  architecture,  then  painting;  lived  1822-25  in 
Ma<lrid;  and  gained  the  great  medal  in  1835.  He  has 
painted  a  great  number  of  subjects  of  Spanish  life  and 
history;  Lnrn,  in  the  Luxemburg;  linlih  of  Airha,  at 
Versailles:  Le  Mnasncre  defi  fnnncrnts,  at  Rouen.  T/ie 
Time  of  Pcrldcs  is  one  of  his  latest  works. 

Jol'ly  Boat  [/""//  is  kindred  to  the  word  j/mrl].  a  small 
boat  carried  on  board  ships,  .and  used  for  communicating 
with  shore  or  with  other  ships.  It  is  usually  propelled  by 
oars,  but  sometimes  a  m.ast  and  sail  are  set  up.  The  jolly 
boat  is  often  short,  wide,  and  capacious,  and  is  particul."rly 
adapted  to  the  steward's  use. 

Jomard'  'Edme  JFraxcois),  b.  at  Versailles  Nov.  17, 
1777  ;  studied  in  the  Ecolc  Polytechnique.  and  .accompanied 
the  ex]icdition  to  Egypt  as  a  member  of  the  scientific  com- 
mittee. After  his  return  to  Paris  in  1802  he  was  employed 
for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  redaction  and,  publica- 
tion of  the  celebrated  work,  Brxm'ptimi  de  /'Ei/i/ptr.  of 
which  he  wrote  6  volumes  himself.  In  IS21  he  took  part 
in  the  f.uinding  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  and 
from  1828  he  held  a  position  in  the  geographical  depart- 
ment of  the  Roy.al  Library.  He  has  aided  in  the  publica- 
tion of  many  valuable  works  concerning  Egypt  and  .Africa, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  minor  essays  on  dift'erent  geograph- 
ical, archeological,  and  educational  subjects.  D.  Sept.  22, 
181)2.  at  Paris. 

Jomilii'  (HEXRi).BAROx,b.  at  Payerne,  canton  of  Vand, 
Swit/.cilanil,  Mar.  0, 177'J  ;  entered  the  French  army  in  1804 
with  the  rank  of  major:  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Mar- 
shal Ney  in  Germany  and  Spain  :  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general  in  1808.  and  distinguished  himself  on  the  retreat 
from  .Moscow  in  1812.  But  when  Napoleon,  instigated  by 
Berthier.  refused  to  promote  him  after  the  victory  at  Baut- 
zen. Jomini  left  the  French  army  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  emperor  Alexander,  who  made  him  his  aide-de-camp; 
he  took,  however,  no  part  in  the  campaign  against  France, 
and  the  rumor  that  he  had  revealed  the  French  plans  of , 
operation  to  the  allies  was  denounced  by  Napoleon  himself. 
In  the  Russian  service  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  w.ar 
against  the  Turks  in  1828,  and  was  very  active  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Military  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  lite°rary  pursuits.  D.  at  Passv,  near  P.iris,  Mar.  24, 
1869.  His  principal  works  arc — Traites  den  Grandes  Ope- 
rntinna  militnireit,  on  Iliatoiie  crilii/ne  drn  Gucrrea  de  I'le- 
dfrle  le  Grand,  enmpnrhn  an  Sijulrine  Moderne  ;  //iVfoi're 
criliqne  ft  militaire  dca  compni/nrs  de  la  Rfrnlntion  (5  vols., 
Paris.  1806),  Vie  polilii/ne  el  militaire  de  NapnUmi  (4  vols., 
Paris,  1827),  Precis  de  Vnrt  de  la  guerre  (Paris,  1S3S,  2 
vols.:  with  an  appendix,  Paris,  1849). 

Jo'nah  [Heb.,  a  "dovc"l.  a  Hebrew  prophet,  b.  at 
G.ath-hepher  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  He  was  no  doubt 
the  "Jonah,  son  of  Amittai,"  who  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings 
xiv.  25.  so  that  he  lived  about  800  b.  c.  The  book  which 
bears  his  name  does  not  contain  his  prophecies,  but  a  story 
about  him.  an  incident  from  his  career.  Some  assert  that 
the  story  is  purclv  ravthical,  others  that  it  has  a  histori- 
cal foundation,  but  has  undergone  the  influence  of  popular 
tradition  ;  others  that  it  is  a  poetical  invention  with  a  di- 
dactic purpose.  In  any  view  its  diiiactic  purpose  is  evident. 
It  teaches  that  man  cannot  escape  from  God  by  flight :  that 
man  has  onlv  to  do  what  he  is  called  to  do.  and  leave  re- 
sults to  God  :  and  that  God  does  not,  when  he  employs  a 
human  agent  to  threaten  judgment,  bind  himself  not  to 
show  mercy  lest  he  should  bring  his  agent  to  shame. 

Jo'nas  (JusTi's),  b.  June  5, 1493.  .at  Nordhausen,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Sa.xony;  studied  law,  and  was  pro- 
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fcssor  of  jurispradence,  first  at  Erfurt,  and  then  at  Witten- 
berg, where  in  1521  he  changed  his  chair  for  tlnitof  theol- 
ogy ;  became  ecclesiastical  superintendent  at  Halle  in  1541, 
and  at  Cciburg  in  151G ;  and  d.  at  Eisfcld  Oct.  <J.  1555.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Luther  and  Mclancbthon,  and 
one  of  the  mo.st  prominent  among  the  German  Reformers. 
He  accompanied  Luther  to  Worms,  aided  him  in  tlie  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament,  and  contributed  much  to  the 
furthering  of  the  Reformation  by  his  preaching  and  by  his 
powerful  translations  into  German  of  the  Latin  writings 
of  Luther  and  Molanchthon. 

Jon'athan  [Hcb.  Youalhan],  a  son  of  Saul,  king  of 
Israel,  b.  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  B.  c. ;  be- 
came, on  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  a  conspicuous 
leader  in  the  war  against  the  Philistines,  which  owed  its 
origin  to  his  daring  exploit  in  killing  a  Philistine  general 
at  Oeba  (1  Pam.  .-iiii.  3,  4).  His  attachment  to  David, 
whom  he  defended  against  the  jealousy  and  murderous  do- 
signs  of  his  father,  is  the  best  known  feature  of  .lonathan's 
career,  and  has  made  his  name  a  synonym  for  disinterested 
friendship.  .lonathan  was  killed  in  battle  against  the  j 
Philistines  .at  Mount  tiilbna,  about  n.  c.  105^,  together  | 
with  his  father  and  two  brothers,  and  his  body  was  exposed 
upon  the  walls  of  Bethsban  until  it  was  secretly  carried 
away  and  buried  by  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  and  his  re- 
mains were  ultimately  placed  in  the  family  sepulchre  at 
Zdah.  On  the  death  of  .Jonathan,  David  penned  an  elegy 
(2  Sam.  i.  22  nfff.)  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pro- 
ilucti(uis  of  its  kind. 

Jonathan  ben  ITzziel,  h.  in  Palestine  in  the  first 
century  n.  r. ;  was  a  pupil  of  llillel,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  exjjositors  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  was  the  author  of  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  or  trans- 
lation of  the  prophets,  and  to  him  is  also  attributed  the 
authorship  of  a  Targum  known  by  his  name,  and  another 
callc'l  the  Fire  .^ff,ii/futh.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  was 
first  printed  at  Venice  in  15!)0-91,  and  afterwards  at  Bale 
(1007).  llanau  (1614).  Amsterdam  (1640),  Prague  (1646), 
and  Vienna  (1859).  A  Latin  translation  was  given  in  Wal- 
ton's Poh/fflot,  and  an  English  one  by  Rev.  .J.  W.  Ltberidge 
(Tjondon,  1862).  But  recent  criticism  has  deciiled  this  Tar-  : 
gum  to  be  several  centuries  posterior  to  the  Christian  era,  I 
au'l  the  genuine  works  of  .Jonathan  are  reduced  to  the  Par-  '■ 
ftfihntirf  on  thf  PropfictH  (embracing  also  .Joshua,  .Judges, 
Bamuel,  and  Kings),  first  published  at  ^^■^ice  in  I4Q4,  now 
found  in  all  rabbinic  Bibles,  also  in  Waltcjn's  Pn/iftf/nt  and 
Buxlorf's  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is  especially  valuable  for  its 
expositions  of  the  minor  prophets. 

Jonathan  Creek,  tp.  of  Moultrie  co.,  III.  Pop.  1001. 

Jonathan's  Creek,  Ip.,  Haywood  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  0S7. 

Jones,  county  of  Central  Georgia.  Area,  ."iTS  square 
miles.  The  Ocmulgee  washes  its  S.  W.  border.  It  is  hilly 
and  fertile.  Iron  ore  and  granite  exist  hero.  Cotton  and 
corn  are  staple  crops.  The  S.  part  is  traversed  by  tho 
Georgia  Central  R.  R.     Cap.  Clinton.     Pop.  94.'i0. 

Jones,  county  of  the  E.  of  Iowa.  Area,  576  square 
miles.  It  is  partly  forest  and  partly  prairie.  It  is  well 
watered,  and  has  a  fertile  calcareous  soil,  (.'attic,  grain,  wool, 
butter,  anil  bay  are  extensively  j)roduced.  Carriages,  wa- 
getna.  and  brick  are  leading  articles  of  manufacture.  Tho 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Iowa  Midland,  tiie  Davenport 
and  St.  Paul,  the  .Sabula  Ackley  and  Dakota,  and  other 
railroads.     Cap.  .\namosa.     Pop.  19,7.11. 

Jones,  county  of  the  S.  E.  of  Mississippi,  drained  by 
tho  bead-streams  of  the  Pascagonia  River.  Area.  650 
square  miles.  It  is  partly  light  pine-land,  and  has  denso 
forests.  It  produces  some  rice,  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes. 
Cap.  Ellisvillc.     Pop.  31)1.3. 

Jones,  county  of  tlie  E,  of  North  Carolina,  traversed 
by  till-  river  Trent.  .Area,  about  425  square  miles.  It  has 
niucb  pine  forest  and  swamp-land,  and  is  generally  level 
and  sandy.  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  staple  products.  Cap. 
Treutun.     Pop.  5002. 

Jones,  an  unorganized  county  of  X.  Central  Texas. 
Area,  almut  1200  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  liead- 
Ktri'ams  of  Brazos  River,  and  is  generally  a  fertile  prairie- 
land  adapted  to  stO(di-rnising.  Its  principal  place  is  .Anson. 
The  c<iunty  receives  its  name  from  .Anson  .J<Mies,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  rejmblic  when  Texas  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Jones,  tp.  of  Winston  co.,  .Ma.     Pop.  299. 

Jones,  tp.  of  Union  co.,  la.     Pop.  840. 

Jones,  tp.  of  Elk  eo.,  I'a.     Pop.  1091. 

Jones  (Axson),  b.  in  Massachusetts  .Ian.  20, 1798;  com- 
menced the  practice  of  medicine  iu  1820.  Being  of  a  mi- 
gratory disposition,  ho  subsequently  resided  for  a  while  in 
Philailelphin  and  New  Orleans  ;  be  then  visited  South  Amer- 
ica, and  finally  (in  18.33)  settled  at  Brazoria,  Tex.  When 
tho  trottbloa  between  Texas  and  Mexico  broke  outin  1835,  be 


was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  independence  of  the  colony. 
In  the  war  that  ensued  he  acted  as  a  private  soldier  as 
well  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Texan  army.  After  indciiendence 
was  achieved  be  was  a  member  of  the  Texas  Congress.  In 
1838  he  was  minister  from  that  republic  to  tho  U.  S.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  senator  in  the  Texas  Congress,  and  then 
for  three  years  secretary  of  stale.  In  Se]it..  IS  14,  he  was 
elected  president  of  Texas,  which  ofiiee  he  held  until  Texas 
became  one  of  the  States  of  tlie  Union.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  and  varied  abilities,  and  left  his  impress  upon  the 
history  of  the  times.  His  death,  by  his  own  band,  Jan.  7, 
1858,  was  deeply  lamented.  A.  H.  Stki'IIi;ss. 

Jones  (CiiAni.ES  Coi.cotk).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Liberty  Hall, 
fia..  Dec.  20.  1804:  studied  at  Andoverand  Princeton  theo- 
logical seminaries:  was  ordained  in  1830,  and  went  as  a 
missionary  to  the  negroes  in  his  native  county  in  Georgia. 
From  1836  to  1S3S  and  from  1847  to  1850  he  was  professor 
of  church  history  in  the  seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  hav- 
ing in  the  interval  returned  to  bis  labors  among  the  negroes. 
In  1850  he  removed  to  Pbiladelphi:i.  and  became  secretary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Domestic  Missions;  returned 
in  1853  to  Georgia,  where  he  d.  iMar.  IG,  1863.  He  pub- 
lished several  catechisms,  one  of  which,  on  Scripture  Doc- 
Iriiie  and  Practice,  was  translated  into  several  languages 
as  a  manual  for  tho  instruction  of  heathen  ;  several  pamph- 
lets on  the  ndif/iaiin  Inntructinii  of  the  Xei/ro,  and  a  Jlistary 
of  the  Church  of  God,  left  unfinished  at  liis  death. 

Jones  (Charles  Colcock,  .Iii.),  h.  in  Savannah.  Ga., 
Oct.  28.  1831.  His  early  education  was  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  private  tutors  at  Montevideo  and  Maybank  (plan- 
tation residences  of  his  father  iu  Liberty  eo.,  (iia.):  his 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  were  spent  at  South  Caro- 
lina College.  Columbia,  where  his  father,  Rev.  Charles  Col- 
cock Jones.  Sr.,  D.  D.  (a  man  of  great  eloquence),  was  then 
one  of  the  professors  in  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  that  city.  The  junior  and  senior  years  of  his 
collegiate  course  were  passed  at  Nassau  Hall.  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  where  ho  graduated  with  high  distinction  in  1852. 
After  this  he  studied  law  in  Philadelphia  one  year,  and 
then  went  to  Dane  Law  School,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.,  where  be  remained  two  years  more,  and  took 
the  regular  degree  in  the  law  de)mrtment  of  that  institution 
in  1855.  Returning  to  his  native  State,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1856,  and  with  his  natural 
ability  and  thorough  training  rose  rapidly  to  the  first  rank 
in  bis  profession.  In  1860  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the 
city — a  position  seldom  if  ever  before  conferred  on  one  so 
young  by  a  corporation  possessing  tho  amount  of  wealth, 
population,  and  extent  of  commercial  and  n:ivigating  in- 
terests that  the  city  of  Savannah  then  did.  Soon  after  the 
passage  by  Georgia  of  her  ordinance  of  secession  in  1861, 
and  tho  beginning  of  the  late  war,  he  entered  the  Confed- 
erate States  military  service  and  became  lieutenant-colonel 
of  artillery.  This  position  be  held  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  was  under  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  at  his  sur- 
render in  Apr.,  1865.  .After  the  war  Mr.  Jones  moved  to 
the  cit.v  of  New  York,  wliere  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
law.  and  has  continued  to  prosecute  it  with  great  success. 
He  has  not  permittcl  the  calls  of  bis  jirofession.  however, 
to  absorb  all  his  time  or  energy.  By  a  methodical  econ- 
omy iu  the  arrangement  of  business  peculiar  to  himself, 
be  has.  even  under  tho  greatest  pressure  of  ofiiee  duties, 
found  leisure  to  contribute  largely  to  the  literature  as  well 
as  science  of  the  country  by  his  pen.  .Several  works  of 
unusual  merit  have  been  ]iul)lished  by  him.  Among  these 
may  bo  named — his  Uintnricttl  Sketch  of  the  Chatham  Ar- 
tilleni  dnriuij  the  Confederate  Strufjtjie  for  Independeuee 
(1867),  Hi'lorienl  Sketch  of  Tomo-chi-chi-mien  of  the  Yam. 
n<-iviir«(lSfi8)..4iieiV,if  Tumuli  on  the  Saranuah  Wi'ecr  ( 1868), 
Ancient  Tumuli  in  Geori/ia  (18t)9).  Antir/nitieii  of  the  South- 
ern Indtant.  parlicularli/  of  the  Geori/ia  Tribes  (1873).  Tho 
latter  is  a  work  of  great  interest,  and  exhibits  a  vast  amount 
of  mental  labor  and  historical  research.  His  publisbetl 
work",  alreuily  ten  in  number,  jilace  him  in  style  and  mat- 
ter high  among  .American  authors.  A.  H.  Sti:I'Iik.vs. 
'Jones  (<li:onr,K  W.),  b.  in  King  and  Queen  eo.,  A'n., 
Mar.  15.  1806:  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Tennes- 
see (in  tho  liouso  or  senate)  from  1835  to  1842,  and  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  1843  to  1861.  Though  a  Union 
man  of  the  Jackson  school,  after  the  secession  of  Ten- 
nessee he  went  with  his  State,  and  was  a  member  of 
Iho  ConfedcTate  Congress.  Since  the  war  be  has  acted 
no  prominent  part  in  polities.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  remark- 
ablfl  instance  of  a  self-nnide  man  under  American  free 
institutions.  A  poor  boy  with  scanty  education,  he  wai 
brought  up  to  the  sa<Mler's  trade,  hut  by  dint  of  applica- 
tion and  study  he  aci)uired  extensive  knowli'dgi',  and 
dtiring  his  entire  Congressional  career  was  one  of  Iho  most 
marked  men  of  the  House.  A.  H.  STKPnKSS. 
Jones  (Sir  lUnitr  David),  Q.  C.  B.,  b.  17S2;  oommis- 
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sioned  second  lieutenant  royal  engineers  180S;  served  in 
the  expedition  to  Walcheren  1809  ;  in  the  Peninsula  cam- 
paigns 1810-14  ;  on  special  duty  in  America  1815  ;  engineer 
in  charge  of  furtifications  on  Montmartre  after  the  entrance 
of  the  British  troops  into  Paris  1816,  and  commissioner 
to  the  Prussian  army  of  occupation  1816:  brigadier-gen- 
eral July.  1854,  and  conducted  the  siege  operations  against 
Bomarsund;  promoted  (o  be  major-general  Dec,  1854;  ap- 
pointed to  and  continued  in  command  of  the  royal  engineers 
in  Eastern  campaign  (1855 )  to  fall  of  Sebastopol ;  lieutenant- 
general  July  fj,  I860,  and  colonel-commandant  of  royal  en- 
gineers Aug.  2,  1860.  In  1856  he  succeeded  to  the  governor- 
ship of  the  Hoyal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  where  he 
rou]nincd  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  that  place  Aug. 
2,  1866.  ■  G.  C.  Simmons. 

Joiies  {IlnNRV  Bench),  M.  I*.,  F.  1?.  S..  an  English 
physician,  I».  in  1814,  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  studied  medicine  in  I^ondon,  and  in 
1846  became  physician  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  London. 
Has  published  Gravel,  Calculiis,  and  Gout,  Animal  Chem- 
ist ri/.  Alii  Ilia  f  Electricity,  Life  of  Faradaif  (ISOO),  The 
Riii/al  Institution  (1871),  and  many  scientific  papers;  was 
a  member  of  many  learned  societies.     D.  Apr.  20,  1S73. 

Jones  (iNifio),  b.  in  London  in  1572;  d.  there  July  21, 
1652.  Of  humble  parentage  and  poor,  he  owed  to  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,  who  was  attracted  by  Ins  taste  for  drawing, 
tlie  advantage  of  travel  and  study  in  Europe.  He  spent 
several  years  in  Germany.  France,  and  Italy,  and  received 
his  chief  impulse  from  (he  works  of  Palladio  in  A''enicc. 
In  1604  he  passed  a  year  in  Copenhagen,  under  the  patron- 
age of  King  Christian  IV. ;  in  1605  returned  to  England, 
recomniendLMi  by  the  king  to  his  brother-in-law,  James  I.; 
in  Ben  Jonsnn's  prime  as  poet  laureate  was  court  architect 
and  decorator :  showed  a  talent  for  mechanical  invention 
ami  the  production  of  scenic  effects:  became,  in  short,  a 
person  of  importance,  a  favorite  with  the  court,  but  not 
eiiually  popular  with  artists  and  men  of  letters.  He  main- 
tained his  position  under  Charles  I.;  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  royal  buildings,  designed  works  of  import- 
ance, and  held  a  high  rank  among  the  architects  of  his 
generation.  The  river  front  of  Somerset  House,  Shafte.^bury 
House,  Ashburnham  House,  the  W.  front  of  old  St.  Paul's, 
and  Coveut  Garden,  were  admired  examples  of  his  skill. 
His  designs  for  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  the  banqueting- 
house  of  which  only  was  built,  are  regarded  as  his  master- 
pieces. Jones  owed  his  celebrity  less  to  his  genius  than  to 
the  stylo  of  building  tha'  he  introduced  into  England  from 
Italy.  AVhcn  that  style  became  obsolete  his  fame  passed 
away.  He  was  an  author  as  well  as  a  builder  and  designer, 
an  excellent  mathematician,  a  good  classical  scholar.  He 
wrote  an  essay  on  Stonehetu/e.  ingenious,  but  of  no  value; 
notes  on  the  architecture  of  Palladio,  essays  on  miscella- 
neous subjects,  and  verses.  Volumes  of  his  architectural 
designs  were  published  by  William  Kent  and  Isaac  Ware. 
His  biography  has  been  prepared  by  Peter  Cunningham 
{London,  1848).  The  fortunes  of  Inigo  Jones  were  impli- 
cated in  those  of  the  royal  family.  The  execution  of 
Charles  I.  crushed  him,  and  he  d.  poor  rind  wretched. 

0.  B.  FnoTniNGiTAM. 
Jones  (Jacob),  b.  near  Smyrna.  Del.,  in  1770;  entered 
the  U.  S.  navy  as  midshipman  in  1799;  was  captured  in 
frigate  Philadelphia  in  ISO.'i  near  Tripoli,  where  he  was  held 
a  prisoner  twenty  months;  commanded  the  U.  S.  sloop  of 
war  Wasp  in  1812,  in  its  celebrated  capture  of  the  British 
sloop  Frolic,  and  was  himself  captured  the  same  day  with 
both  those  vessels  by  the  British  ship  Polctiers  of  74  guns. 
Released  on  parole  at  Bermuda.  .Jones  received  distin- 
guished honors  for  his  bravery,  was  voted  a  gold  medal  by 
Congress,  was  promoted  to  post-captain  in  the  squadron 
under  Com.  Decatur.  After  the  war  Com.  Jones  commanded 
squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Pacific.  D.  at  Phila- 
delphia Aug.  .S,  1850. 

Jones  (James),  M.  D..  b.  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  1806; 
d.  in  1873  in  North  Carolina,  of  paralysis.  He  received 
M.  D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  became 
resident  physician  in  the  Philadelphia  almshouse.  Was 
editor  of  the  N.  0.  Mc(K  aud  Siirtj.  JonruaJ  in  1857;  pro- 
fessor of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children  ;  and 
then  professor  of  practical  medicine  and  dean  of  the  faculty 
in  the  University  of  Louisiana  1857-66.       Pacl  F.  Eve. 

Jones  (.Iames  Chamberlain),  b.  in  Davidson  co.,Tenn., 
Apr.  20,  1809  ;  was  elected  governor  of  the  State  over  James 
K.  Polk  in  1841  and  184.1,  and  was  one  of  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ators from  Tennessee  from  1851  to  1857.  D.  at  Memphis 
Oct.  29,  1859.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Jones  (J.  Glancy),  b.  in  the  valley  of  the  Conestoga, 
Pa.,  Oct.  7,  1811:  was  educated  for  the  ministry,  but  be- 
came a  successful  lawyer  and  for  a  time  wns  deputy  attorney- 
genei'al  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  three  times  si^nt  to  Con- 
gress between  1S50  and  1S6S;  was  the  founder  of  the  court 


of  claims,  and  for  a  time  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means.  In  1S58  he  became  U.  S.  minister  to 
Austria.     D.  at  Reading,  Pa.,  Mar.  24,  1878. 

Jones  (Joel),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Coventry.  Conn.,  Oct.  25, 
1795;  graduated  at  Vale  in  1817;  was  a  lawyer  of  Easton, 
Pa.  lu  IS^io  he  became  judge,  and  afterwards  presiding 
judge,  of  the  Philadelphia  district  court.  He  was  (1847- 
49)  the  first  president  of  Girard  College,  and  in  1849  was 
mayor  of  Philadelphia.  He  published  reports  of  the  re- 
vision of  the  civil  code  of  Pennsylvania,  Penn/tijlvnnia 
Lniid  Laic,  and  Jchuh  and  the  Coininrf  Glory,  a  work  in  favor 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  speedy  second  advent  of  the  Lord. 
He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  several  living  and  dead  lan- 
guages, was  an  earnest  student  of  theology,  and  wrote  much 
for  the  religious  press.     D.  in  Philadelphia  Feb.  3,  1860. 

Jones  (John),  M.  D..  b.  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  in  1729; 
studied  medicine  at  Rheims  and  Leyden  ;  was  surgeon  to 
Sir  W^illiam  Johnson's  expedition  against  Crown  Point  in 
1755,  and  attended  the  wounded  French  commamler,  Baron 
Dicsk.Tu:  was  professor  of  surgery  at  the  medical  school 
of  the  College  of  New  York  1767;  published  Plain  Remarks 
upon  Wounds  and  Frarturcn  in  1776:  retired  from  New 
York  City  during  the  British  occupation:  was  elected  to 
tho  State  senate;  served  fur  a  short  time  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  army  in  1780,  where  he  was  chosen  phvsi- 
ciau  io  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  in  1787  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  was  the  friend  and 
family  physician  of  Franklin  and  Washington,  and  stood 
at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  America.  D.  at  Philadel- 
phia June  2o,  1791.  A  volume  of  his  medical  writings  was 
published,  with  a  memoir,  by  his  pupil.  Dr.  Mease,  in  1795. 

Jones  (John  B.),  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1810;  wrote 
a  number  of  descrijttivo  books  and  character  sketches, 
which  have  been  very  popular.  Wild  Western  Scenes 
(1849)  had  a  sale  of  50",000  copies.  Mr.  Jones  established 
in  1857  at  Philadelphia  a  weekly  paper,  the  Southern  Mon- 
itor, devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  Southern  interests. 

Jones  (John  M.).  b.  in  Virginia  in  1821  ;  graduated  at 
West  Point  1841,  and  entered  the  infantry  as  brevet  second 
lieutenant,  second  lieutenant  1815,  first  lieutenant  1847, 
and  captain  1855;  served  on  frontier  duty  until  18t»I,  and 
resigned  May  27,  1861,  to  join  the  cause  of  the  Confed- 
eracy; was  appointed  colonel  of  ^'irginia  volunteers,  and 
advanced  to  the  grade  of  brigadier-general ;  served  with 
Longstreet's  corps  in  Virginia;  woumled  at  Malvern  Hill, 
and  severely  at  Gettysburg :  and  served  in  operations  about 
Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  in  the  Virginia  campaign  of  1864  was 
killed  at  Spottsylvania,  May  10,  1864.       G.  C.  Simmons. 

Jones  (John  Pai'l),  whose  true  patronymic  was  John 
Paul,  b.  at  Arbigland  on  the  Firth  of  Solway  July  6,  1747. 
His  father  followed  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  a  gardener. 
Tho  youth  became  early  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture and  desire  for  a  seafaring  life,  which  the  scenes  of  his 
childhood  were  calculated  to  inspire.  Accordingly,  we  find 
him  at  the  age  of  twelve  apprenticed  to  a  shipmaster  en- 
gaged in  the  American  trade.  His  first  voyage  took  him 
to  Virginia,  where  his  brother  William  had  settled  and 
prospered,  and  under  whoso  care  our  hero  diligently  im- 
proved his  leisure  moments,  particularly  in  the  study  of 
his  newly-adopted  profession.  The  failure  of  his  master 
liberating  him  from  his  indentures,  Paul  was  almost  at  once 
engaged  as  third  mate  of  a  slaver,  in  wliich  traffic  he  con- 
tinued until  his  own  sense  of  the  disgrace  attaching  to  such 
a  career  induced  hini  to  abandon  it.  Taking  passage  from 
Jamaica  for  Kirkcudbright  in  1768,  the  death  of  Itoth  mas- 
ter and  mate  occurred  on  the  passage,  and  Paul  was  forced 
to  assume  command  of  the  vessel,  bringing  her  safely  to  her 
destination,  and  subsequently  becoming  her  master,  mak- 
ing several  voyages  to  the  M'est  Indies.  In  177.'^'  he  cnme 
to  Virginia  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  his  brother,  who  had 
died  childless  and  intestate.  Here  he  added  the  name  of 
Jones  to  his  own.  and  .nppnrently  determined  to  abandon 
his  profession  and  devote  himself  to  agriculture.  The  out- 
break of  hostilities  in  1775.  however,  recalled  him  to  tho 
sea,  and  his  offer  of  services  to  Congress  being  accepted,  ho 
was  on  Dec.  22,  1775,  appointed  senior  lieutenant  in  the 
navy,  and  assigned  to  the  flagship  Alfred.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  commanding  officer  on  board,  Jones  with  liis  own 
hands  hoisted  the  American  flag,  the  occasion  being  the  first 
on  which  it  was  ever  displayed.  His  first  engagement  was 
with  the  Glasgow,  soon  after  which  action  he  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  sloop  Providence  (12).  in  which,  dur- 
ing a  cruise  of  little  more  than  six  weeks,  he  captured  six- 
teen prizes,  besides  doing  much  damage  to  tho  fishery  and 
shijiping  at  Canso  and  Isle  Madam.  Appointed  to  com- 
mand the  .Alfred  on  the  completion  of  this  successful  cruise, 
he  led  an  expedition,  which  sailed  Nov.  2.  1776.  to  break 
up  the  Cape  Breton  fishery  and  c:ipture  the  coal  fleet,  in 
which  ho  was  partially  successful,  arriving  in  Boston  Dec. 
15  with  four  prizea.   Ho  was  in  Jan.,  1777,  ordered  back  to 
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fho  Proviilencc.  Though  in  the  list  of  original  appointments 
in  the  colonial  navy  hu  stood  sixth  from  the  head,  and  sub- 
frquently  received  his  couimissiou  as  captain,  dated  Aug. 
H.  1776,  a  resolution  of  Congrcj^s  was  passed  Oct.  10.  1770, 
declaring  the  order  iu  which  captains  in  the  navy  should 
take  rank,  in  which  list  .Jones's  name  was  the  eighteenth. 
This  supersedure  was  a  constant  .'^ouree  of  annoyance  to 
Jones,  the  injustice  of  which  he  continued  to  represent,  but 
without  effect.     In  June.  1777,  Congress  appointed  Jones 
to  the  commanil  of  the  Ranger  (IS),  a  new  ship,  in  which 
he  sailed  from  Portsmouth  Nov.  1,  arriving  at  Xantes  Dec. 
2.  1777.    In  .\]iT..  177S.  he  sailed  from  lircst  in  the  Hanger, 
and  after  burning  a  brig  off  Cape  Clear  made  a  daring  de- 
scent upon  the  town  and  shipping  of  Whitehaven,  iu  which 
he  displayed  great  personal  daring;  ho  then  conceived  the 
idea  of  capturing  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  hoping  to  make  him 
the  instrument  of  obliging  England  to  agree  to  a  system 
of  exehangis.    The  absence  of  the  earl  from  his  estate  near 
Kirkcudbright  caused  the  scheme  to  fail.     A  quantity  of 
silver  plate  which  was  seized  on  tliis  occasion  was  subse- 
quently recovered  and  returned  to  the  carl  at  Jones's  ex- 
pense.'   During  this  cruise  he  fell  in  with   the   Drake,  a 
vessel  superior  in  crew  and  armament,  which  he  cajitured 
and  took  into  the  harbor  at  Brest.     The   Ranger   subse- 
quently returned  to  .\mericft,  Jones  being  retained  in  Franco 
bv  our  cotnmissioners  at  the  request  of  the  Krencli  minister 
oi' the  marine,  who  made  several  very  gratifying  propositions 
to  him,  all  of  which,  however,  failed  of  execution,  greatly  to 
the  disappointment  and  annoyance  of  Jones,  who  was  thus 
without  a  command  until  Feb.,  1779,  when  by  his  urgent 
ajiplications  the   French  minister  appointed   him  to    the 
cummaud  of  the  Duras,  an  old  merchantman  converted  into 
a  war-vessel,  and  which  Jones  obtained  ])ermission  to  Dame 
lion  Homme  Richard  in  honor  of  Dr.  Franklin,  whom  he 
gre'atly  respected  and  by  whom  he  was  held  in  high  esteem. 
The  Richard  when  completed  mounted  42  guns,  and  on  the 
14th  of  Aug.,  1770,  Jones  departed  from  Loricnt  in  com- 
mand of  a  squadron  of  seven  vessels,  including  two  pri- 
vateers.   In  a  month's  time  they  had  captured  or  destroyed 
twenty. six  vessels,  this  intelligence  spreading  cons toruat ion 
along  the  English  coast.     On  Sept.  23  the  squadron,  cou- 
pisting  of  the  Richard,  the  Alliance,  the  Pallas,  and  the 
Vengeance,  when  off  Fiamborough  Head  sighted  a  fleet  of 
forty-one  sail,  which  proved  to  be  the  Baltic  fleet  under 
convoy  of  the  Serapis  (iiO)  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough 
(20).     Chase  was  at  once  given  by  the  squadron,  the  Al- 
liance,  disregarding  signals  to  form  in  line  of  battle,  at 
once  taking  the  lead,  but  after  apiiroaching  near  to  tho 
Serapis,   stood  off  again   from  land.      About  7i  i'.  m.  tho 
Richard  came  up  with  the  Serapis,  and  a  terrible  engage- 
ment, lasting  ujtwards  of  three  hours,  ensued,  during  all 
of  which  time  the  vessels  were  in  close  proximity,   and 
during  tho  latter  part  of  the  fight  in  actual  contact.     At 
the  commencement  of  the  action  two  of  the  Richard's  guns 
!)ursl,  disabling  their  crews  and  causing  the  abandonment 
of  the  battery.     The  Countess  of  Scarborough  surrendered 
to  the  Pallas  after  a  short  action,  and  tho  Alliance  now  ap- 
proached the  scene  of  conflict  between  the   Richard   and 
Serapi.s,  but.  instead  of  supporting  tiic  Richard,  her  com- 
mander,  t_'apt.   Landais,  an  envious  Frenchnmn,  actually 
ojicned  a  raking  fire  on  the  Richard,  which  was  continued 
too  long  to  admit  of  doubt  of  the  Frenchman's  intention. 
Xotwirhstanding  this  discouraging  circumstance,  and  the 
fact  that  tlie  Richard  was  in  a  sinking  condition  and  sur- 
render counselled  by  many,  .Jones  miiintained  the  conflict 
until  sliortly  after  10  o'cb»ck,  when  theSerajiis  struck.     The 
Richard  being  on  fire  in  two  places  and  in  a  h()peles8  con- 
dition, she  was  abandoned  after  removing  tho  woundeii, 
and  about  10  a.  m.  of  the  26th  sho  went  down,  bows  first. 
The  Serapis  was  taken  into  the  Tcxel,  and  .lones  was  re- 
ceived in   I'aris  and  throughout   France  with  tho  greatest 
honors,  the  king  bestowing  upon  him  an  elegant  sword  and 
the  cross  of  tho  order  of  Military  Merit,  which  latter  Con- 
gress permitted  him  to  accept,  and  with  which  he  was  ilec- 
orated  by  the  French  minister  at  I'hiladelphia,  where  Jones 
had  arrived  on  Feb.  is,  17S1.     Congress  also  gave  him  a 
vote  of  thanks,  and  by  resolution  the  command  of  the  new 
frigate  America  (71) ;  but  as  this  fine  sllip  was  sul>sequently 
presented  to  France  to  replace  the  Magniflque,  .Jones  never 
saw  active  service  at  sea  again.     He    was    subsequently 
(17H;t)  sent  to  Paris  as  agent  to  recover  the  moneys  due  in 
Kuropc  for  prizes  taken  under  his  command.   In  17S7,  Jones 
came  to  America,  and  while  here  Congress  voted  him  a  g<dd 
mcdnl.    He  soon  after  returned  to  Kuropc.  and  in  I7KS  ac- 
cepted the  appoinfm(>nt  of  rear-admiral   in  the  service  of 
Russia,  and  renclcred  important  service  against  the  Turks. 
He  became  the  object  of  personal  enmity  among  favorites 
at  court,  and  was  allowed  to  retire  on  a  pension,  which, 
however,  was  not  paid.     Ho  removed  to  Paris,  where  bo 
died  July  IH.  1792.  Q.  C.  Simmons. 

Jones  (.lony  Tavloii),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Xew  Ipswicli,  N.  H., 


July  IB,  1S02;  graduated  at  .\mherst  in  1825,  and  studied 
theology  at  Andover  and  Newton,  Mass. ;  became  a  Bap- 
tist in  182.'<;  went  in  ISiill  as  a  missionary  to  Burmali ;  was 
transferred  in  18:!.'i  to  Siam,  where  he  was  a  successful  mis- 
sionary. He  published  a  Siamese  New  Testament  (1843) 
and  several  tracts.     D.  at  Bangkok  Sept.  13,  1851. 

Jones  (John  W.).  b.  in  Montgomery  co.,  Md.,  in  I80C; 
studied  medicine,  look  his  degree  at  Jefl'erson  College, 
Philadeliihiu,  and  moved  to  Georgia,  where,  after  serving 
in  the  State  legislature,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  1S47— 49  ; 
subsequently  he  became  one  of  the  professors  in  the  medi- 
cal college  of  Atlanta.     D.  in  1872.         A.  II.  Stkpiikns. 

Jones  I  John  W.),  b.  in  Chesterfield,  Va.;  graduated  at 
William  and  Mary  College  in  1803;  represented  Virginia 
iu  Congress  1835-45,  and  was  Speaker  during  his  last  term. 
D.  Jan.  29,  1S48.  A.  H.  Stei-hens. 

Jones  (Jonx  Winter),  F.  .«.  A.,  b.  at  Lambeth,  Eng- 
land, early  in  the  present  century;  was  educated  at  St. 
Paul's  School ;  studied  law,  and  enlereil  the  civil  service  in 
1837.  He  became  assistant  keeper  of  the  printed  books  at 
tho  British  Museum  in  1850,  keeper  in  1850,  and  principal 
librarian  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  A.  Panizii  in  Ihfiti.  Mr. 
Jones  has  edited  for  the  llakluyt  Society  several  republi- 
cations of  rare  works  of  early  travels,  has  written  a  guide 
to  the  printed  books  in  the  Crcnville  and  King's  Library, 
has  contributed  lo  the  Xeir  liiofjrajjliical  Jjittioliarif  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  to  the 
quarterly  reviews.     D.  Sept.,  1881. 

Jones  (Joseph),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Liberty  co..  Ga.,  Sept.  6, 
1833;  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  and  at  tho 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  greaf-grandfalher  was  killcil  in  storming  the  British 
works  at  .Savannah  when  an  aide  to  tlcn.  Mcintosh.  Oct. 
9,  1779;  his  grandfather  served  through  the  war  of  1812; 
and  his  father  was  the  distinguished  clergyman  and  pro- 
fessor, Charles  Colcock  Jones.  Joseph  Jones  was  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  Medical  College,  Savannah,  Oa., 
1858-59;  professor  natural  sciences  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  185.8-59;  professor  iu  the  Medical  College,  Au- 
gusta, 1859-00;  chemist  to  cotton-planter.s'  convention, 
Georgia,  18G0;  surgeon  army  Confederate  States  1862-05; 
professor  chemistry  and  clinical  medicine  Naslivillo  Uni- 
versity, Tenn.,  1808-69  :  and  at  present  professor  cliemistry 
and  clinical  medicine  University  of  Louisiana,  and  visit- 
ing physician  to  its  charity  hospital.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  valuable  contributions  to  medical  science  and  its 
kindred  subjects.  Paul  F.  Eve. 

Jones  (Noble  Wimbehly),  M.  I).,  b.  near  London.  Eng., 
1724;  emigrated  to  Georgia;  a  member  of  the  colmiial  leg- 
islature in  1761  ;  was  a  leading  revolutionist  in  1774,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  second  Congress  of  the  colonies  1775; 
afterwards  became  connected  with  the  army,  and  was  made 
prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Cliarleston  in  1780.  After  being 
exchanged  he  was  again  returned  to  Congress.  He  prac- 
tised medicine  during  the  intervals  of  public  life;  was  pres- 
ident of  the  State  convention  of  Georgia  by  which  the  con- 
8tituti(Ui  was  amended  in  1795.  D.  iu  Savannah,  (ia.,  Jan. 
1),  1805.  A.  H.  Stki'Hens. 

Jones  (Owen),  b.  in  Wales,  1809;  best  known  by  his 
studies  of  the  Alhambra  in  Granada,  to  which  ho  devoted 
UMich  time  and  labor.  He  decorated  the  interior  of  the 
Exhibition  liuilding  in  Hyde  Park  (1851)  and  of  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  at  Sydenliam,  where  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Ro- 
man, and  Alhambra  courts  were  of  bis  design.  In  1852 
ho  was  made  director  of  deciu-ations  for  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company.  St.  James's  Hall,  I'iccadilly,  was  erected  by 
him.  lie  ivas  the  author  of  /><«i;/ii»/oi-  jUoaoic  ami  Tcentl- 
l<ilid  /'<iiT,'m(ii(«  (1S42),  /Villi",  A'/i  riidoiid,  iliirf  SerlimiH  nf 
llir  AllKimhrii  (1848),  An  Allimpl  lo  drfinr  Ike  I'liudplei 
which  ahiinhl  Uiijiilnle  thr  Kmj,lniiment  ii/  Vulitm  in  Onnrn- 
live  ylrt«  (1851  ),  7'/if  (Iriimtntir  ii/  Oniiimi  m(  (  1856).  lie 
wrote  much  on  the  art  of  illumination,  and  designed 
the  illuminations  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  To  il- 
lustrate his  doctrine  that  ancient  sculpture  was  comnuinly 
painted,  and  the  exterior  of  nnirblc  buildings  embellished 
with  color.  Mr.  Jones  touched  with  color  statues  in  the 
Greek  Court  at  Svdeiiham.  including  some  of  the  casts  from 
the  Elgin  lunrblcs  there.  His  work  is  fiimiliur  through  tho 
ornamental  tillepages  of  illuslraled   books.     D.  Apr.  19, 

1871.  0.   It.   FllOTMlXCIIAM. 

Jones  (Ocn.  Ronnn),  b.  in  Westmoreland  co,,  Vn.,  1789  ; 
appointed  second  lieulenant  in  the  marine  corps  in  1809; 
transferred  to  the  artillery  in  1812,  wilb  rank  of  lajitain  ; 
and  assistant  adiulant-general,  with  rank  of  major,  1813; 
served  with  distinction  during  Ihe  war  with  Great  llrilain, 
winning  brevet  of  nmior  for  Chippewa  and  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  for  gallantrv'at  sortie  from  Fort  Erie;  iippoinled 
niljulant-general.  rank  of  colonel,  Aug..  ISIS,  and  retained 
iu  the  artillery  in  1.821.     In  1825  was  appointed  adjutant- 
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general  of  the  army,  which  position  he  held  untU  he  d.  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  15,'l852.  In  1832  he  was  bre- 
vetted  brigadier-general,  and  in  1849  major-general. 

°  G.  C.  Simmons. 

Jones  (Samuel),  LL.D.,  b.  in  1769  was  a  son  of  Chief- 
Justice  Samuel  Jones;  graduated  at  \ ale  m  1,90  ;  studied 
law  in  his  father's  office,  along  w,th  De  W,tt  Clinton  ;  was 
a  member  of  the  New  York  assembly  }812-14  ;  recorder  of 
New  York  City  182.-! ;  chancellor  of  the  State  1820  ;eh>ef- 
iustice  of  the  superior  court  in  New  1  ork  City  1828  and 
judge  of  Ihe  supreme  court  of  the  State  184 ,  ^9.  D.  at  Cold 
Spring.  L.  1.,  Aug.  8,  1853. 

Jones  (t^Tcn.  Samuel),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1820  ;  graduated 
at  West  Point  July,  1841,  and  appointed  brevet  second  lieu- 
tenant of  artillery,  receiving  his  full  commission  the  fol- 
luwin"  September:  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant  184". 
and  captain  185:i;  1841-45  was  on  frontier  duty  and  in 
garrison  ;  1845-51  at  AVest  Point  as  professor  and  instruc- 
tor; again  on  garrison  and  frontier  duty  1851-58,  when  he 
was  assisned  to  duty  in  Washington  as  assist.int  to  tlie 
judge-advocate;  resigned  Apr.  27,  1861.  and  entered  the 
CoiiT'ederate  service  as  colonel,  rising  to  the  grade  of  mnjor- 
general  1862,  and  in  1864  commanded  the  department  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.        G.  C.  Simmons. 

Jones  (Seaborn),  b.  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  1788,  and  was 
sent  to  Princeton  College  for  education,  but  returned  before 
graduation  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  bis  father  in 
mercantile  business;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  by  special  act  of  the  legislature  before  ho  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age:  was  solicitor-general  of  bis  judicial 
circuit  in  1S2.S;  was  a  member  of  Congress  183.3-35  and 
1845-47.  D.  in  Columbus,  Ga..  in  1874.  He  was  a  lawyer 
of  great  distinction  in  the  State  for  half  a  century. 

A.  H.  Stephens. 
Jones  (TnoMAS  ap  Catesbt),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1789, 
was  a  brother  of  Gen.  Roger  Jones:  entered  the  U.  S. 
navy  in  1805  ;  was  from  1808  to  1812  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, engaged  in  suppressing  piracy,  smuggling,  and  the 
slave-trade:  was  captured  with  his  flotilla  by  a  British  na- 
val expedition  against  New  Orleans  in  1SI4;  commanded 
the  Pacilic  squadron  in  1842,  when  he  took  possession  of 
Monterey  in  California,  upon  erroneous  information  of  war 
existing' between  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico,  for  which  be  was 
temporarily  suspended  from  the  service.  D.  at  Georgetown, 
D.  C.  May  30,  1858. 

Jones  (Thomas  Rymer),  F.  R.  S..  b.  about  1810;  ed- 
ucated at  London  and  Paris,  and  entered  on  his  profession 
as  a  surgeon  in  1833,  but  by  reason  of  deafness  did  not 
long  practise;  became  in  1831  professor  of  comparative  an- 
atomy in  King's  College,  London,  and  in  1840  Fullerian 
professor  of  physiology  in  the  Royal  Institution,  and  ac- 
quired fame  as  an  eloquent  lecturer.  Author  of  A  Geuernl 
Outline  of  the  Animal  Kiiifi'lom  (1838),  of  papers  in  the 
C/rlnpniiia  of  Aiiatnwy  anil  Plnjsiologtj,  and  various  mon- 
ographs.    D!  Dec,  1880. 

Jones  (TnoMAs  AVharton).  F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  b.  at 
St.  Andrew's,  Scotland,  in  1808;  was  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  became  in  1838  a  surgeon  of  London  :  was  professor 
of  ophthalmic  medicine  and  surgery  in  University  College, 
London;  and  wrote  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
the  Astley-Cooper  prize  essay  on  Inflammation  (1850),  the 
Actonian  prize  essay  of  1851,  Phi/tiolofii/  nf  Body,  Sense, 
and  Mind,  Failure  of  Siijht  from  Railway  Accidents 
(1869),  etc. 

Jones  (Sir  AYilliam),  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  London 
Sept.  28,  I74fi;  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford;  was 
tutor  to  Lord  Althorp  1765-70;  published  a  French  trans- 
lation of  the  (Persian)  Life  of  Nadir  Sliah  (1770),  a  Per- 
sian Grammar  (1771);  was  made  F.  R.  S.  1772;  in  1774 
was  called  to  the  bar  and  published  Commentaries  on 
Asiatic  Poetry  ;  became  commissioner  of  bankrupts  1776: 
translated  in  1780  the  Modllakat,  from  the  Arabic,  and 
published  some  legal  writings  :  became  in  1783  a  knight 
and  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  of  Bengal ; 
founded  tiie  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  at  Calcutta:  wrote 
largely  for  the  Asiatic  Researches;  pulilished  the  Enchanted 
Rinrj,  a  poem,  translations  of  the  SahnniAla  (1789),  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Institutes  of  Manu  (1791).  a  translation  of 
Isa'us;  extracts  from  the  A'edas,  and  tales,  poems,  legal 
works,  etc.  from  the  Indian  languages.  A  devout  Christian, 
a  steady  friend  of  constitutional  liberty,  a  profound  jurist 
and  linguist,  an  elegant  poet.  Sir  William's  name  is  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  English  literary  history.  D. 
at  Calcutta  Apr.  27,  1794.  (See  his  Life,  by  Lord  Tcign- 
niouth,  1804.) 

Jones  (William).  F.  R.  S.,  generally  called  of  Nat- 
land,  b.  at  Lowick,  Eng..  July  30.  1726  ;  was  educated  at 
the  Charter-house  and  at  Oxford,  where  ho  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  Hutchinsonian  philosophy  (see  Hutchinson, 


John);  was  ordained  in  1749;  became  successively  curate 
of  Finedon,  vicar  of  Bethersden,  rector  of  Plucklcy.  of 
Paston,  and  of  Hollingbourn.  and  perpetual  curate  of  Nay- 
land  in  SulTolk.  In  1780  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  For  many  years  he  labored  upon  a  general 
system  of  philosophy,  based  upon  the  works  of  Hutchin- 
son, and  he  exercised  considerable  influenceby  his  writings, 
being  endowed  with  gre.at  learning,  piety,  and  versatility, 
as  well  as  an  excellent  style.  D.  Feb.  fi,  1800.  Ho  wrote, 
among  other  works,  Tlie  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
(1753),  Physiological  Disquisitions  (1781),  Art  of  Music 
(1784),  Fir/nratire  Language  of  Scripture  (1787),  Life  of 
Bislwp  Home  (1793),  and  founded  the  British  fnVi'c  (1793). 
Jones  (William  Alfred),  b.  in  New  Y'ork  June  26, 
1817  ;  graduated  in  1836  at  Columbia  College,  of  which  be 
was  (1.851-65)  librarian.  He  is  the  author  of  many  con- 
tributions to  periodical  literature,  and  has  published  The 
Analyst  (1840),  Literary  Studies  (1847),  Essays  (1849), 
Characters  and  Criticisms  (2  vols.,  1857),  and  other  works. 
Jones's  Bluff,  post-v.  of  Sumter  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  Ala- 
bama and  Cbiittanooga  R.  R.,  10  miles  from  Livingston. 
Pop.  of  tp.  2134. 

jones'boro',  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1087. 
Jonesboro',  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Craighead  co., 
Ark.,  49  miles  N.  W.  of  Memphis,  Tenn.     Pop.  of  v.  155; 
of  tp.  2091. 

Jonesboro',  post-v.,  cap.  of  Clayton  co.,  Ga.,  on  the 
Macon  and  Western  R.  R.,  20  miles  S.  of  Atlanta:  has 
manufactures  of  flour,  furniture,  etc.,  an  academy,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  2  churches,  some  35  business-houses,  2  hotels, 
and  considerable  cotton  trade.     Pop.  531. 

C.  P.  Vaughn  &  Co.,  Pubs.  "News." 
Jonesboro',  city,  cap.  of  Union  CO.,  III.,  on  the  Illi- 
nois Central  and  the  Cairo  and  St.  Louis  R.  Rs.,  36  miles 
N.  of  Cairo,  in  an  elevated,  well-timbered  and  watered  re- 
gion, abounding  in  good  buibling-stonc,  and  celebrated  for 
its  excellent  and  abundant  fruit.  It  has  a  bank.  1  weekly 
newspaper,  3  churches.  2  hotels,  stores,  mills,  and  manufac- 
tories. Two  miles  to  the  N.  E.  there  is  a  State  insane  asy- 
lum.    Pop.  1108;  of  tp.  1577. 

T.  F.  BouTON,  Ed.  and  Prop.  "Gazette." 
Jonesboro',  post-v.  of  Grant  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Pitts- 
burg Chicago  and  St.  Louis  R.  R..  5  miles  S.  E.  of  Marion, 
has  4  churches.  2  hotels,  a  newspaper,  etc.  Chief  business, 
agriculture,  general  trade,  milling,  and  lumber-dealing. 
Pop.  581.  N.  W.  Weddington,  En.  "Herald." 

Jones'borongh,  post-tp.  of  Washington  co..  Me.,  7 
miles  W.  of  Machias,  at  the  head  of  Englishman's  Bay. 
Pop.  522. 

Jonesboronsh,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Washington  co.,  Tenn., 
the  oldest  town  in  the  State,  and  the  first  State  capital,  has 
5  churches,  a  fine  court-house.  2  hotels,  3  newspapers,  a 
female  college,  and  a  male  institute,  and  is  pleasantly  sit- 
uated on  the  East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  Georgia  R.  R. 
100  miles  E.  bv  N.  of  Knoxville. 

S.  A.  BuELL.  FOR  Puds.  "  E.  Tenn.  Echo." 
Jones'burg,  post-v.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Mo.,  on  the 
North  Missouri  R.  R. 

Jones'port,  tp.  of  Washington  co..  Me..  18  miles  S.  W. 
of  Machi;is.  on  the  W.  side  of  Englishman's  Bay.  It  has 
shipbuilding  and  lobster  fisheries.     Pop.  1305. 

Jones'town,  post-b.  of  Swatara  tp.,  Lebanon  co.,  Pa., 
5  miles  N.  of  Lebanon. 

Jones'ville,  a  v.  of  Mcintosh  eo.,  Ga.     Pop.  99. 
Jonesville,  post-v.  of  Wayne  tp.,  Bartholomew  co., 
Ind.,  on  the  Jeflersonville  Madison  and  Indianapolis  R.  R. 
Pop.  206. 

Jonesville,  post-v.  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Mich- 
igan Southern  R.  R..  at  the  junction  of  the  Lansing  di- 
vision with  the  main  line,  and  on  the  Fort  Wayne  Jackson 
and  Saginaw  R.  R.  It  has  a  weekly  newspaper,  large 
woollen  and  cotton  mills  in  successful  operation,  and  im- 
portant manufactures  of  carriages.  Its  mercantile  inter- 
ests are  flourishing.  It  is  4*  miles  N.  W.  of  Hillsdale,  the 
county-seat.        James  I.  Dennis,  Pub.  "  Independent." 

Jonesville,  post-v.  of  Clifton  Park  tp.,  Saratoga  co., 
N.  Y.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  academy.  It  is  3  miles  from 
South  Ballston  Station  on  the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady 
R.  R. 
Jonesville,  post-tp.  of  Union  co.,  S.  C.  Pop.  1809. 
Jonesville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lee  eo.,  Va..  28  miles  N. 
of  Rogersville.  Tenn.,  has  a  flour-mill,  steam  saw-mill.  2 
churches,  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  male  academy,  2  hotels, 
besides  stores  anil  shops.  Chief  industry,  farming  and 
mercantile  pursuits.     Pop.  274  :  of  tp.  3369. 

J.  B.  West,  En.  "  Lee  Co.  Sentinel." 
Jon'koping,  town  of  Sweden,  beautifully  situated  at 
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the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Wetter,  nnd  surrounded  by 
pine-clad  hills.  It  has  large  manufactures  of  arms  and 
muskets.     Pop.  11,7J1. 

Jon'<luiI  [¥r.  joiKjtdlle,  a  dim.  of  htit.  J  uncut,  a"  rush  "], 
a  name  given  to  yinciHium  J^nifjnilfn  and  otinnts  (order  Ama- 
ryllidaeca?),  gardt-n  plants  blooming  in  spring.  They  are 
natives  of  the  S.  ()f  Kurope.  The  flowers  of  the  fragrant 
sorts  are  employed  in  pcrlumery. 

Joii'son  (liiCNJAMiN),  generally  known  ns  Ben  Jossoy, 
b.  at  ■Westminster,  probably  June  11.  li>74.  a  shnrt  time 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  The  dt-taiU  of  his  life  before 
loOt)  are  uncertain,  but  ihey  seem  to  have  been  very  varied, 
like  his  facultie?,  and  somewhat  violent,  like  his  passions. 
His  mother  married  a  master  bricklayer,  and  for  some  time 
he  worked  with  his  stepfather  as  a  mason.  I^ater  on  he 
enlisted  in  the  army,  and  made  a  cani|>aign  in  the  Low 
Countries.  On  his  return  he  entered  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  studietl  classical  languages  and  literature. 
lu  his  twentieth  year  he  went  upon  the  stage,  and  tried  to 
become  an  actor.  At  last  his  talent  found  its  proper  field. 
In  iJDii  appeared  his  (\iniefli/  of  Numarn,  and  in  1598  it 
was  recast,  and  brought  out  with  great  success  in  the 
Globe  Theatre  under  ihe  title  Even/  Man  in  hU  Humor. 
Then  followed  in  loUlt  Evmj  Man  Out  of  hia  Humor;  in 
1600,  Cifiithia'M  lierel/i;  in  11)1)2.  tho  IWUtHtcr,  which  in- 
volved him  in  a  very  sharp  controversy  with  Decker;  in 
160;l,  .SVyfMiH*,  a  tragedy  :  in  1GI)4.  KoHtirnni  //^^.r,  written 
in  connection  with  Cliapinan  and  Marston,  for  which  he 
was  imprisoned  and  threatened  with  having  his  nose  and 
ears  cut  off;  in  IfHI.').  Vulf)a)ie:  in  lOOit,  Kpirime,  or  the 
Sil'Ht  Womfjn:  in  Kill),  Tfic  Alrhijmht;  in  Kill,  CatH'iuey 
a  tragecly :  in  KUO.  '/*/(<'  Devil  in  an  A>is;  in  Ifili'.*.  Xoc  Inn, 
or  the  Li'fht  Hrart;  but  the  last-mentioned  coniefiy  belongs 
to  that  part  of  iiis  works  which  Dryden  called  his  dotages. 
After  his  appearance  in  liferature  the  life  of  Ben  .lonson  is 
tolerably  well  known,  both  in  the  inns  and  at  eourt — his  tour- 
naments with  Shakspeare  ami  the  other  wits  of  bis  age  in 
the  Mermaid  Tavern  in  ISread  street,  where  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh had  founded  tlie  .Mermaid  Club;  his  throne-speeches 
on  literary  taste  delivered  at  the  fireside  of  tho  Devil's 
Tavern  in  Fleet  street,  where  later  on  he  himself  founded 
tho  Apollo  Club;  and  bis  "entertainments"  or  "masques," 
a  kinrl  of  dramatic  arrangement  interspersed  with  songs 
and  balli'ts  wliieh  he  wrote  for  tho  court  festivals.  In 
IGl'J,  James  1.  made  him  poet-laureate,  with  a  pension 
of  100  marks,  and  Charles  I.  increased  the  pension  to  £100, 
and  added  a  tierce  of  canary.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  nevertheless  very  clouded.  He  was  poor — not  be- 
cause he  had  less  than  he  neederl,  but  because  be  used 
more  than  he  had.  lie  became  bitter  in  spite  of  the  great 
success  he  liad  adiieved.  He  felt  wretched.  He  d.  Aug. 
6,  1037,  and  was  burieil  in  AV'estminster  Abbey,  where  bis 
tombstone  bears  this  rather  queer  inseription,  "  0  raro  Ben 
Jonson  !'*  The  S't>l  S/irplir,-'/,  a  poem  whieh  be  left  unfin- 
ished, as  well  as  much  in  Ins  "  masques,"  seems  to  indicate 
that  in  its  foundation  bis  genius  was  not  so  very  different 
from  that  of  Shakspeare.  But  its  development  was  an- 
other, and  thereby  it  assumed  almost  an  opjiosite  character. 
While  Shakspeare  was  a  man  with  sporadical  and  incidental 
knowledge,  but  witli  wonderfully  large  and  striking  views, 
Ben  Jonson  appears  to  have  possessed  a  compact  mass  of 
systematic  knowledge,  which  led  him  to  rather  narrow 
views.  Shakspeare's  taste  was  tho  natural  result  of  bis 
genius;  lien  Jonson's  was  tho  product  of  bis  learnini;. 
Hence  the  ditTeren*  e  between  them.  It  is  singularly 
wrong  to  say  that  Evn-tf  Man  in  hin  Humor  was  the  first 
regular  comedy  in  tho  English  literature  —  exactly  ns 
wrong  as  if  anybody  would  say  that  SrjaniiH  was  the  first 
regular  tragedy.  Hut  it  is  true  that  in  the  Knglisb  lite- 
rature Ben  Jonson  was  the  first  who  adopted  the  ideals  of 
the  classical  literature  with  full  consciousness  of  what  he 
was  doing,  ami  carried  them  through  with  adequate  talent. 
This  liis  standpoint  procun-il  for  him  a  great  authority  in 
the  literary  lif"'  id"  his  ag**.  but  it  nm<le  bis  gi-nius  deelani- 
atory  in  tragedy  and  satirical  in  comedy,  thereby  vastly 
diminishing  its  importance  for  conting  ages.  Soon  after 
his  death  his  works  ceased  to  bo  a  living  influence;  they 
became  literary  monuments,  historical  phrnomena.  nnd 
nothing  more.  Ci,i;mknh  Pktkhhkn, 

Jonssoii  fFiNv\  b.  at  Hitardal.  Iceland.  Jan.  10, 1701  ; 
pf  U'lied  at  the  rnivcisit  v  of  Copenhagen,  and  \\i\*  ap)ic>intc(l 
in  170  1  bishop  of  Skalliolt.  where  he  d.  July 'j:!.  \-^\K  His 
Hittnria  E'-rtrfiidHtira  /nfnnffira  (1  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1772- 
79)  is  a  prinnipal  source  of  tho  history  of  the  island. 

.footlpoor',  .Toiiclpoiir,  or  Miirwnr,  a  tributary 
Ftate  .)[■  India,  the  liiig.-st  of  Haipootiiria,  siliiateil  in  the 
N.  W.  Provinces,  between  bit.  21^^  and  2S^  N.  mid  Ion.  70'^ 
and  7.')°  E.  Area.  .'{,'1,072  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts  by  the  river  Lnonee.  whieh  flows  into  the 
Great  Wostora  Hun  of  Cutoh.    The  larger  portion  of  Jood- 


poor,  N.  W.  of  the  Loonce,  is  chiefly  waste,  being  an  ex- 
tension of  the  desert  of  Scindc ;  the  smaller  portion,  S.  E. 
of  that  river,  is  fertile,  well  irrigated  by  torrents  from  the 
Mairwar  Mountains,  and  produces  excellent  grain  and  cot- 
ton. Wild  beasts  and  serpents  abound:  iron.  salt,  and  mar- 
ble are  plentiful.  The  natives,  mostly  of  the  Jaina  sect 
(which  see),  are  skilful  in  the  woollen  manufacture  and 
active  in  trade.  Joodpoor  is  under  the  government  of  a 
native  prince  called  muharajah,  who  pays  a  considerable 
annual  tribute  to  Ihe  British  government,  which  is  virtually 
the  ruler  through  the  agent  residing  at  the  court.  The 
population  is  about  l.SOO.OOO;  the  capital,  also  called  .Tood- 
poor.  has  a  population  variously  stated  at  from  80,000  to 
150.000.  Pallee,  40  miles  S.  E.  of  Joodpoor.  is  the  com- 
mercial metropolis,  the  seat  of  an  active  trade  in  opium. 
There  are  in  Joodpoor  several  thousand  villages  of  from 
600  to  1000  houses  each. 

Jop'liilf  city  of  Jasper  co..  Mo.,  near  the  S.  W.  corner 
of  the  county,  has  2  banks.  2  weekly  newspapers,  graded 
schools,  20  smelting  furnaces,  and  produces  about 
1.'), 000,000  pounds  of  pig  lead  and  10,000,000  pounds  of 
pig  zinc  annually.  It  is  a  thriving  town;  estimated  pop., 
8500  in  1S74.  0.  D.  Jackson,  Pun.  '*  Bn.LETi.v." 

Joppa.     See  Jaffa. 

Jor^laens  { JACon),  b.  at  Antwerp  May  19.  1594.  was  a 
pupil  of  Adam  van  Oort.  His  style,  however,  be  formed 
principally  after  tho  Italians  Paul  Veronese  and  Caravag- 
gio,  though  he  never  visited  Italy,  and  after  Ruliens,  with 
whom  he  is  often  compared.  He  liked  to  fill  a  largo  can- 
vas with  mythological  and  bacchanalian  scenes,  but  his 
pictures  arc  always  less  powerful  in  conception.  less  vigor- 
ous in  design,  and  less  brilliant  in  coloring  than  those  of 
Rubens,  and  sometimes  they  are  rather  trivial.  He  worked 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  aehievcd  a  great  fame:  he  is 
abundantlv  represented  iu  all  European  galleries,  D.  at 
Antwerp  Oct.  16,  1678. 

Jordan  [Ileb.  Yartlm:  Gr.  "lopSaiTj? ;  called  by  the  Ara- 
bian geograjibcrs  El-Vrdon,  and  more  commonly  Enh-she- 
riah — i".  t\  "the  watering-place"],  the  principal  river  of 
Palestine  and  the  most  celebrated  in  biblical  geograjdiy, 
takes  its  rise  from  the  snows  of  Mount  Hermon  at  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  Holy  Lanil.  and  flows  nearly  due  S.  through 
the  centre  of  that  country  to  the  Dead  Sea.  It  has  three 
prineijial  sources:  I.  the  Lvdihin,  called  by  Josephus  the 
Little  Jonlan,  rising  from  a  great  fountain,  the  largest  in 
Syria,  at  the  base  of  the  hill  7'cff-ef-Kn(fi/.  on  which  are 
tho  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  Dan  :  II.  the  /ioiiiastj,  rising 
at  Banias  (tlio  ancient  Caisarea  Pbilippi),  4  miles  E.  of 
TcU-el-Kady,  from  a  vast  cave  now  concealed  by  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  built  by  Herod:  III.  the  Hanhnun,  rising  at 
Hasheiya.  12  miles  N.  of  Tell-el-Kddy.  from  a  ]iool  at  Ihe 
foot  of  a  basalt  cHfl",  The  latter  is  the  smallest  of  tho 
streams,  but  is  the  longest  and  rises  from  the  highest  per- 
ennial source,  1700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while 
tlic  fountain  at  Banias  is  1147,  and  that  at  Tell-el-KJidy 
but  617  tcet  above  that  level.  Tlie  two  higher  torrents 
burst  through  narrow  roeky  ravines,  and  unite  with  the 
Leddan  4  or  5  miles  below  its  source,  forming  the  .Jordan 
proper,  which.  0  miles  below,  falls  into  Lake  Huleh.  called 
in  the  Bible  Ihe  "waters  of  Meroni."  From  Lake  Huleh 
the  .Ltrdan  descends  with  rapidity  and  violence  in  .a  tortu- 
ous ehannel,  over  a  rocky  bed  with  many  cataracts,  and 
falling  nearly  SOO  feet  within  a  compass  of  1 1  miles  of  lati- 
tude, enters  tho  Sea  of  (lalilee,  otherwise  called  Genncs- 
aret  and  Tiberias,  now  /iahr-ff-7'ubarii/rh.  The  former 
lake  is  120  feet  ahmr  the  level  of  the  sea.  the  latter  O.'»0  feet 
hefoir.  In  its  remaining  course  from  the  Sea  of  Galileo  to 
the  Dead  Sea  the  Jordan  falls  nearly  700  feet  more — a 
strange  and  almost  incredible  fact  had  it  not  been  estab- 
lished by  careful  measurement,  the  explanation  of  which 
is  to  be  foinitl  in  the  extremely  tortuous  course  of  the  river, 
whieh  within  00  miles  of  latitude  traverses  at  least  200  miles 
and  has  27  considerable  rapids.  The  whole  lower  stream, 
or  .lordan  proper,  then,  is  many  hnndreil  feet  below  tho 
sea-level,  whieh  fact  alone  would  make  this  region  unique 
as  a  geographical  and  geolu-fii-ul  phenomenon.  The  val- 
ley, now  calU'fl  El-f!h»r,  is  aiiout  (I  miles  wide  al  the  north- 
ern end,  expanding  to  12  miles  at  the  southern,  is  generally 
level  and  shut  in  between  sleep  parallel  chains  of  mountains 
from  liOOO  to  5000  feet  high.  Small  portions  in  Ihe  X.  are 
alone  cultivated,  the  rest  is  desert,  "in  spring  covered  with 
rank  grass  ami  thistles,  but  in  summer  parched  nnd  bare. 
The  Houthern  section,  known  as  the  Plain  of  Jericho,  is 
covered  with  a  white  nitrous  crusl.  like  hoar-frost,  through 
which  not  a  blade  of  grass  nor  green  herb  .«prings."  In 
the  mills!  of  this  itbiin  the  .Jordan  ban  ^ul  through  the 
chalky  strata  a  wiu<ling  ravine  varying  from  200  yarils  to 
half  a  mile  in  hreadlh  autl  from  40  to  150  feet  in  depth. 
Five  miles  below  the  Sea  of  Galilee  it  receives  its  largest 
tributary,  thu  Shcrial-cl-Mninlhur  (Hicromnx  of  the  Greek 
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geoE^raphers),  a  stream  from  the  E.  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
Jordan.  130  feet  wide  at  its  mouth;  and  about  halfway  be- 
tween the  lakes  the  Jabbok  {Wady  Zerka)  enters  from  the 
mountains  of  Gilead  ou  the  E.,  being  the  only  other  con- 
siderable tributary.  There  are  only  two  bridges  over  the 
Jordan  now  in  existence  :  ouc.  2  miles  S.  of  Tiake  Iluleh, 
of  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  called  Jlsr  Bcnut  Yakub,  "the 
bridjre  of  Jacob's  dauijhters."  has  been  from  time  immemo- 
rial The  leadin.^  pass  from  AVestcrn  Palestine  to  Damascus; 
the  other,  JiHi--rl'Mrjamla,  a  quaint  Paracenic  structure,  is 
2  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ilieromax,  nnd  formerly 
connected  the  groat  city  of  Scythopolis  (Bethshean,  now 
Ticifian)  with  the  Deeapolis.  The  principal  fords  above  the 
Zerka  are  one  just  below  the -Lake  of  Galilee,  which  must 
have  been  traversed  by  Christ,  and  that  of  Succoth,  15 
miles  below  the  lower  bridge.  The  latter  was  undoubtedly 
the  ford  by  which  Abraham  and  Jaeob  crossed ;  it  was  also 
probably  the  fiethtthiiva  of  John's  baptism  and  of  the  slaugh- 
ter of  tile  Midianites  and  the  Ephraimites  (Judg.  vii.  and 
xii.1.  Ten  miles  below  the  Zerka  is  a  noted  ford  on  the 
road  from  Xablous  (Shechem)  to  Es-Salt,  and  there  are  two 
others  near  the  "pilgrims'  bathing-place"  in  the  Plain  of 
Jericho.  One  of  the  latter  must  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
miraculous  crossing  of  the  Israelites  under  Joshua  :ind  of 
the  similar  miracles  recorded  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  (2  Kings 
ii.  8,  14),  !ind  the  same  spot  is  traditionally  regarded  as  the 
scene  of  Chr^t's  baptism.  At  its  mouth  the  Jordan  is  540 
feet  wide  and  l.'^lfi  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  val- 
ley of  the  lower  Jordan  abounds  in  slime-pits,  and  thermal 
springs  are  frequent,  with  many  other  indications  of  former 
volcanic  or  igneous  action.  Dark  basalt  is  the  principal 
rock  in  the  upper  region — trap,  limestone,  sandstone,  and 
conglomerate  in  the  lower.  Cane,  oleanders,  willows,  tnm- 
arisk-:,  hollyhocks,  and  thistles  form  the  most  noticeable 
trees  nntl  jdants  ;  lions,  tigers,  and  wild-boars  formerly 
made  their  haunts  in  the  thickets  along  the  river's  edge. 
The  cour-'^e  of  the  Jordan  was  in  1847  partially  explored  by 
Lieut.  Molyneux  of  the  British  navy  {Jonrnal  Rojf,  Gcog. 
iSoc,  vol.  xviii.),  more  thoroughly  by  Lieut.  Lynch  of  the 
IT.  ,S.  navy  in  1S4S  (see  his  Official  Report),  and  later  by 
WacGrcgor  (ISfiS-fiO)  in  his 'Rob  Roy  canoe.  (The  best 
sources  of  information  are  Robinson's  BiHIcnl  Reaern-chcsy 
the  geographical  works  of  Von  Raumer,  Ritter,  and  Peter- 
mann,  Stanley's  Si'iutt  mul  Palestine,  and  the  recent  publi- 
cations of  the  British  Palestine  Exploration  Society.  See 
also  able  articles  in  Kitto's,  Smith's,  and  McClintock  and 
Strong's  liiblical  CijclopscdiaB,  and  article  Palestine  in 
this  work.)  Portfr  C.  Bliss. 

Jordau,  tp.  of  "Whitesides  co.,  111.     Pop.  1196. 

Jordan,  t[i.  of  Jasper  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  .327. 

Jordan,  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  Ind.     Pup.  448. 

Jordan,  tp.  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  683. 

Jordan,  ]>ost-v.  of  Scott  eo.,  Minn.,  on  the  St.  Paul 
and  I'^ioux  City  R.  R.,  8  miles  S.  ^\^  of  Sbakopee.  It  has 
1  weekly  newspaper. 

Jordan,  a  v.  of  Croghan  tp..  Lewis  co..  X.  Y.,  on  Os- 
wcgatchie  River;  has  manufactures  of  leather. 

Jordan,  incorporated  v.  of  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Erie  Canal  and  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  X.  branch,  17 
miles  W.  of  Syracuse,  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  town  of 
Elbridge  ;  has  .a  weekly  newspaper,  a  banking-house,  acad- 
emy, 4  chiiroheg,  13  stores,  flouring-roill,  2  manufactories 
which  turn  out  yearly  30,000  wheelbarrows  and  15,000 
hand-sleds,  a  straw-board  mill,  furnace,  machine-shop,  2 
cooper-shops,  pump-factory,  2  wagon  manufactories,  fine 
water-power,  etc.     Pop.  1263. 

II.  P.  WissoR,  Ed.  "  Transcript." 

Jordan,  tp.  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pa,     Pop.  561. 

Jordan,  tp.  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  473. 

Jordan,  tp.  of  Northumberland  co..  Pa.     Pop.  924. 

Jordan,  post-tp.  of  Green  co..  Wis.     Pop.  1083. 

Jordan  (Camille),  b.  at  Lyons  Jan.  11.  1771,  and 
played  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  French  politics  during 
the  Revolution  and  the  Restoration.  He  was  a  decided 
enemy  of  the  republican  government,  and  one  of  the 
most  active  promoters  of  the  insurrection  of  Lyons.  After 
the  fall  of  that  city  (Get.  0,  1793)  he  fled  to  Switzerland, 
whence  he  went  to  London.  Having  returned  to  Lyons  in 
1790,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, hut  had  to  flee  a  second  time  after  the  revolution  of 
Sc])t.  4,  1797.  He  went  to  (Jermany.  and  liveil  in  Weimar. 
In  ISOO  he  was  recalled,  and  showed  himself  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  measures  of  the  First  Consul.  But  Napoleon 
chose  not  to  notice  him,  and  during  the  Empire  he  lived  in 
retirement,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  After  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons  he  at  first  sided  with  the  govern- 
ment, hut  when  in  1820,  after  the  assassination  of  the  duke 
of  Berry,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  ministry  to  suspend 


the  liberty  of  the  person,  to  suppress  the  freedom  of  the 

press,  and  to  change  the  elective  system,  Jordan  became 
the  parliamentary  leader  of  the  opposition.  He  died,  how- 
ever, soon  after  (May  19,  1821).  His  writings  consist 
mostly  of  pamphlets  written  with  great  courage  and  elo- 
quence, and  illustrative  of  the  situation  of  the  moment. 
(Sec  Saint-Beuve,  Camille  Jordan  et  Madame  Stai'l,  1SG8.) 

Jordan  (Charles  Etienne),  b.  at  Berlin  Aug.  27, 1700, 
of  a  French  family;  studied  at  Magdeburg  and  iJeneva  : 
was  appointed  minister  to  the  French  Reformed  church  of 
Putzlow  in  1725,  but  resigned  his  office  in  1732,  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  ;  made  a  literary  journey  in  Holland  and 
France;  accompanied  the  Prussian  crown  prince  in  his 
exile  at  Rheinsberg;  and  continued  from  that  time  to  his 
i  death  (M.ay  14,  1745)  to  be  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Frederick  II.  From  this  circumstance  his  IHafoire  d'un 
roijaf/c  litferaire  and  his  Correspondancc  avec  Fr^diric  II. 
derive  some  interest. 

Jordan  (Dora),  b.  near  Waterford,  Ireland, about  1762, 
was  an  actress  in  London  towards  the  close  of  tlie  eighteenth 
century,  when  she  became  the  mistress  of  the  duke  of  Clar- 
ence, afterwards  King  William  IV.  By  him  she  had  ten 
children,  but  the  connection  ceased  some  time  before  her 
death,  which  occurred  at  St.  Cloud,  France,  July  3,  LSIfi. 
Her  Memoirs  were  published  by  J.  Boaden  in  1831.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  Mrs.  Jordan  did  not  die  in  France  at  the 
above  date,  but  resided  for  several  years  under  an  assumed 
name  in  England. 

Jordan  (Rudolph),  b.  at  Berlin  in  ISlO.and  began  his 
artistic  studies  in  that  city,  but  received  his  style  in  the 
school  of  Diisseldorf.  He  has  painted  scenes  from  the 
coasts  of  Normandy,  the  Dutch  islands.  Heligolan'l,  Riigeo. 
etc.,  nnd  one  of  his  pictures.  Mnrriarfe  Proposal  in  IlcIiifO- 
land  (lS34),has  become  widely  known. 

Jordan  (Thomas),  b.  in  the  Luray  Valley,  Va.,  Sept. 
30,  1S19:  graduated  at  AVest  Point,  and  entered  the  army 
as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  .Tuly  I,  ISlfl;  sec- 
ond lieutenant  Doc.,  1S40  ;  in  the  war  with  the  Seminoles 
(1SI2)  captured  their  leading  chief.  Tiger  Tail :  in  the  w.ar 
with  Mexico  engaged  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palnia  : 
appointed  captain  and  quartermaster  Mar.  3,  1847,  serving 
as  such  on  the  Pacific  coast  IS52-60.  Resigned  I\Iay,  1S6I. 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  native  State,  entering  her  ser- 
vice as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  at  once  assigned  as  adjntant- 
general  of  Confederate  forces  assembling  at  Manassas 
Junction.  As  chief  of  staff  accompanied  (Jen.  Beaurv-'gurd 
to  Tennessee,  and  was  appointed  brigadier-general  from 
date  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh:  tem])orarily  on  staff'  of  flen. 
Bragg,  but  resumed  his  position  with  Beauregard  during 
the  defence  of  Charleston,  1862-64.  Immediately  after  the 
war  published  in  Harper'a  Maf]aziue  a  critical  review  of 
Confederate  operation?  and  administration ;  subsequently 
(1S66)  was  editor  of  the  Memjthis  Appeal.  Invited  to  or- 
ganize the  military  resources  of  the  Cuban  revolution,  was 
made  chief  of  general  staS"  of  that  army,  and  second  in 
command  (1869),  succeeding  to  chief  command  Dec,  1869. 
and  fought  a  largely  superior  force  Jan.  1,  1870^  inflicting 
heavy  loss.  Seeing  no  probability  of  being  able  to  organ- 
ize an  effective  force,  and  the  supply  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition running  low,  he  resigned  Feb.,  1870,  and  returned 
to  the  V.  S.,  where  he  is  mostly  engaged  in  literary  pur- 
suits.     Author  of  Campaigns  of  Lieiif.-Ocii.  Forrent  { 1867). 

Jordan  Rive,  in  Utah,  flows  from  Utah  Lake,  some 
45  miles,  in  a  northward  course  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
It  is  small  and  not  navigable,  but  is  capable  of  irrigating 
a  large  extent  of  country.  Its  waters  contain  numerous 
species  of  small  fish. 

Jordan's,  tp.  of  Coosa  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  568. 

Jornan'des,  or  Jordanes,  the  historiographer  of  the 
Goths,  was  himself  a  Goth  iiy  birth,  and  IJveil  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century.  Having  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, he  became  a  monk,  and  tradition  makes  him  Idshop 
of  Crotona.  He  wrote  two  historical  works  which  have 
come  down  to  us — L)f  ref/nnnim  ac  temponim  surressio}!^.  an 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  world  to  the  time  of  Justinian  ; 
and  De  Getarnm  sive  Gothorum  originc  et  rebus  f/rHtis,  a  his- 
tory of  the  Goths  from  the  origin  of  the  people  to  the  fall 
of  the  O.-trogothic  empire  in  Italy.  The  former  is  of  very 
little  interest,  but  the  latter  is  invaluable.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal, nearly  the  only,  source  of  the  history  of  the  Goths 
and  of  the  great  migration  of  the  nations.  The  history  of 
the  Goths  had  been  written  before  by  Cassiodorus,  Ablavius. 
and  Dion  Cassias,  but  these  works  are  lost,  and  we  know 
them  only  from  extracts  made  by  Jornandes.  The  best  crit- 
ical edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  CIoss  (Stuttgart.  1861). 

Jortin  (JoHx),  D.  D..  b.  in  London  Oct.  23.  1698;  stud- 
ied at  the  Charter-house  and  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  became  a  fellow  after  graduating  in  1719. 
While  at  college  ho  made  extracts  from  Eustathius  for  the 
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use  of  Pope  in  his  translation  of  Homer,  and  became  noted 
for  his  facility  in  Latin  verse,  of  which  lie  imhiishcd  a  vol- 
ume {Lhkhs  Po'tlci,  1722).  Takinj:  ordiTs  in  the  Church 
of  EnjTland  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Swavesey 
near  Camhridj^e  (I72CI.  but  soon  after  removed  to  London, 
and  bccanio  a  nmch-admired  palpit-orat"r,  heinj;  succes- 
sively rector  of  Kiiftivell  (Kent),  of  St.  I>unstan*8-in-the- 
East,  domestic  chnplain  to  the  l<ishop  of  London  (1762), 
prehend  of  St.  Paul's,  rector  of  Kensington,  and  archdea- 
con of  London  ( 17*t  l|.  He  was  author  of  numerous  learned 
philological,  critical,  and  theological  works  which  have 
maintained  a  high  reputation,  among  which  were  Truth  i>f 
the  Christian  Il>h';fion  (1740),  fj/e  nf  ^/-affmn*  { 1 75S-6I)). 
Srrmnn^  (4  vols..  1771),  Si'j-  DinorrtfUi'mM  vfum  Dijfrrent 
Suffjfrlt  (1772),  /lemarhs  upon  Antfmrit  Atn-irnt  rnni  Modern 
(1731-.*i2),  f{rnnir/,n  on  Errfr>tinxtiraf  Hititurtf  (o  vols., 
noI-T.*^),  and  Tracts.  Phifofui/irof,  On'tivnf,  and  Miscdla- 
neniH  (1790).     D.  at  Kensington  Sept.  5,  1770. 

Jorul'lo^a  volcano  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Michoaean, 
in  Int.  111°  ni'N.iinil  Ion.  101°  I' \V.  From  a  plain  having 
an  elevation  of  2.'^90  feet  it  was  suddenly  lifted  to  a  height 
of  42fi5  feet  on  Sept.  28,  17'>9.  Several  of  its  cones  soon 
subsideil,  however,  and  it  is  now  nearly  extinct,  discharg- 
ing only  a  little  vapor,  and  is  nearly  covered  with  forests. 

Jo'scph  [Hcb.  YoHcph,  "  inereaser  "],  one  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  tlic  elder  son  of  .Tacoh  and  Itachel.  h.  at  Haran, 
in  Syria  (Padan-Aram),  about  u.  r.  101.3;  was  the  favorite 
son  of  his  father,  and  envied  hy  his  brethren  on  that  ac- 
count. Their  enmity  was  further  excited  hy  two  dreams 
which  Joseph  related  when  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  in 
which  his  future  greatness  was  foreshadowed,  and  this  led 
ilium  to  sell  him  as  a  slave  to  socne  Midianite  traders,  by 
whom  he  was  carried  into  Egy]>t  and  sold  to  Potiphar,  an 
officer  of  the  king.  He  acquired  the  confidence  of  his  mas- 
ter, who  set  him  as  overseer  over  all  his  property,  but  hav- 
ing rcpelleil  dislionorable  proposals  made  to  him  by  his 
mistress,  she  accuseil  him  falsely  to  her  husband,  and  caused 
him  to  bo  thrown  into  prison.  Here  he  inti-rpreted  the 
dreams  of  two  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  the  chief  baker  and 
chief  huflerof  Pharaoh,  and  when  his  predictions  had  been 
iustitied  by  the  result,  he  was  summoned  hy  King  Pharaoh, 
at  the  instance  of  the  butler,  to  interpret  two  ilreams  which 
portended  seven  years  of  prosperity  followed  by  seven  of 
famine.  The  king  was  so  much  struck  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  advice  given  by  the  young  Hebrew  that  he  .adopted  all 
his  suggestions  for  making  preparations  for  tlie  time  of 
famine,  and  appointed  him  ruler  over  the  whole  land.  The 
measures  taken  hy  dosepli  as  vizier  or  viceroy  resulted  great- 
ly to  the  advantage  r)f  the  kingand  ctf  his  people,  sccuringan 
ahumlant  provision  for  the  time  of  famine.  This  calamity 
extended  also  to  the  arljoining  countries,  and  led  to  the 
brethren  of  Josc])h  being  sent  into  Egypt  to  buy  corn. 
Joseph  recognizc'l  his  unnatural  brethren,  and  aftera  series 
of  stra'age?ns.  by  which  he  remindeil  themoland  punished 
them  for  their  crime,  the  whole  family  was  brought  into 
Egypt  and  established  in  the  lantl  of  (iftshen.  .Toseph  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  high  priest  of  On  (  Heliopolis).  and 
had  two  sons.  Mnnasseh  and  Ephraim.  who  became  the 
progenitors  of  the  tribes  bearing  those  names,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  future  kingdom  of  Israel.  Jr)seph  pre- 
served his  authority  until  his  death,  which  occurred  n.  c. 
1802,  at  the  age  of  HO.  His  body  was  embalmed,  and  nt 
the  time  of  the  I''\otlus  was  carried  to  Palestine  and  buried 
at  Shediem,  where  bis  tomb  is  still  shown. 

Joseph^  the  husband  of  Mary  and  reputed  or  legal 
father  of  Jesus,  was  a  resident  of  Nazareth  in  (lalileo, 
though  a  descendant  of  David,  and  connected  by  his  im- 
merliate  nneestry,  perh.nps  by  birth,  with  Itethlehem  in 
Ju'lali.  His  genealogy  is  given  buth  hy  Matthew  and  by 
Luke,  but  in  the  f«rmer  tJospel  lie  is  called  the  son  of 
Jacob,  and  in  the  lattertheson  of  Heli.  Various  hypotheses 
have  been  propfiscd  to  reconcile  this  discrepancy.  th«  most 
general  being  that  one  of  the  genenlogics  is  really  that  of 
Mary.  Joseph  w:is  a  carpenter,  and  is  supposeil  to  have 
eiliicatcd  Jesus  to  his  own  trade.  Little  eiin  be  ascertained 
')f  his  cliaracter  or  personal  history  beyoml  the  well-known 
circumstances  of  the  announcement  nuule  to  him  by  »n 
angel  in  adrearn  nf  the  miraculous  conception  of  the  Christ, 
his  Jrjurney  to  Pethlehcm,  fliglil'  into  Egypt,  and  return 
to  Nii/,are*h.  The  last  glini|ise  of  .rosepb  is  fiuind  in  the 
incident  (Luke  ii, 42-52)  of  Jesus  when  twelve  years  nf  ago 
being  found  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple.  He  is  repre- 
sented hy  early  trailition  to  have  been  an  old  nmn  at  tho 
birth  of  Jesus,  and  apparently  had  died  before  tho  public 
ministry  of  Christ  began. 

Joseph,  king  of  Naples  and  of  Spain.  See  Honapaiitb 
(JosKr-ni. 

Joseph  fFATiii:R\  b.  in  Paris,  France,  Nov.  4.  1577,  his 
original  name  being  KnAN(;ots  Lkiikui-  nr  Tiikmhla  v.  Ho 
belonged  to  a  distinguished  family,  travelled  much  in  bis 


youth,  and  served  in  the  array  under  an  assumed  namo, 
after  which  he  took  holy  orders  and  attained  a  high  j-o.^i- 
tion  as  a  Capuchin  friar.  Attracting  the  attention  of  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  that  statesman  made  Father  Joseph  liis 
secretary  and  confidential  adviser.  In  this  capacity  he 
wielded  immense  inlluence  and  power  for  many  years.  He 
despatched  missionaries  to  Canada  and  the  East,  ad\  i>cated 
in  a  Latin  poem  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  and  left  sev- 
eral volumes  of  memoirs,  which  are  still  in  manu.«cript  in 
the  National  Library  of  Paris.  A  cardinal's  hat  was  soli- 
cited and  obtained  for  bim  by  Ricliclieii,  but  before  it  was 
actually  conferred  he  d.  at  Rueil  Dec.  18,  1638. 

Jo«ieph  I*,  (Jerman  emperor,  b.  at  Vienna  .July  2fi, 
1678;  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  1687:  king  of  the 
Romans  161)0;  succeeded  to  his  father,  Leopold  I..  1705. 
The  great  events  of  his  reign  were  the  putting  of  the  elec- 
tors of  Cologne  and  Pavaria  under  the  ban  (  1706)  and  the 
seizure  of  their  states  :  tlie  conquest  of  Naples  under  Daiin, 
the  successful  revival  (I707-OS)  of  the  imperial  claims  to 
the  great  iiefs  of  Italy,  and  the  victories  of  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  D.Apr. 
17,  1711. 

Joseph  II*  of  Germany,  b.  Mar.  13,  1741,  was  the  son 
of  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa;  was  fond  of  learning, 
and  became  a  professed  ]ihilanthropist ;  succeeded  his 
father  in  1765:  took  i)art  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland 
1772;  suoceedeil  his  mother  in  Hungary  and  IJohemia  17^0; 
attempted  the  wholesale  reformation  of  all  the  empire  and 
his  kingdom  by  edicts  abolishing  serfdom,  declaring  for 
religious  liberty,  the  reform  of  jurispruclence,  the  abolition 
of  monasteries,  etc.;  but  as  the  means  employed  were  vio- 
lent and  unusual,  and  the  changes  but  ill  adapted  to  the 
state  and  feelings  of  the  people,  nearly  all  classes,  led  by 
nobles  and  priests,  joined  in  the  opposition,  and  the  em- 
peror (who,  though  theoretically  a  friend  of  reform,  was 
not  a  just  man)  was  compelled  to  yield  (1790)  and  with- 
draw his  novel  measures.     D.  Feb.  20,  1790. 

Josephine',  county  of  the  S.  W.  of  Oregon,  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  California.  Area,  about  1100  square  miles.  Much 
of  its  surface  is  mountainous.  The  Rogue  River  Valley  is 
very  fertile.  (jold,  iron,  and  copper  are  found.  Cap. 
Kei-by.     Pop.  1204. 

Josephine,  empress,  first  wife  of  Napoleon  I.,  origin- 
ally nanieil  Makik  .Ioskph  Rose  he  Taschkii  ni:  i.a  I*a- 
Gr:Rn:.  b,  at  Trois  Islets,  in  Martinique,  West  Indies,  .lune 
24,  176.'j;  was  married  in  1779  in  France  to  the  Vicomte 
dc  Reauharnais,  in  consequence  of  an  early  betrothal  by 
her  father.  Tlie  union  was  not  a  very  congenial  one.  She 
became  tlie  mother  of  ICugcue  Reauharnais  and  of  Hor- 
tense,  the  mother  of  Na])oleon  111.  The  vicomte  whs  ex- 
ecuted by  the  Jacobins  in  1794.  and  Josephine's  life  was 
saved  with  some  difficulty  by  Madame  Taliien.  who  res- 
cued her  from  prison  in  1794.  In  1796  she  married  Gen. 
Napoleon  Ronaparte,  then  a  rising  officer,  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  (he  chief  command  in  Italy.  The  match  was 
proniptetl  Iiy  mutual  love,  nncl  wos  long  a  union  of  great 
happiness  to  lioth.  In  1S04  she  was  crowned  empress,  and 
both  before  and  after  that  event  Josephine's  wisdom  and 
talents,  and  the  affection  with  which  she  was  popularly  re- 
garded, did  mucii  to  strengthen  Naj^oleon's  position  in 
France.  Rut  the  fact  that  the  union  was  cliildless  was 
likely  to  be  fatal  to  Napoleon's  ambition  to  become  the 
founder  of  an  inijierial  line;  and  in  1809  she  was  di\orced, 
and  retired  to  Malmaison,  where  she  d.  May  29,  1814. 

Jose'phns  (Fi.Avris).  b.  at  Jerusalem  in  'M  a.  i>..  of  a 
noble  an 'I  wealtliy  family  ;  after  passing  through  the  schools 
ui  the  three  ilifferent  Jewish  seels,  and  spending  three 
years  in  the  desert  with  the  hermit  Ranus,  he  adopted  the 
views  of  tlie  Pharisei-s  n.f  most  congenial  to  his  shrcvvd, 
nmbitions,  ami  \vorMly  character,  and  he  soon  attained  a 
prominent  position  in  .Jewish  society.  In  Oil  a.  i».  lie  was 
sent  to  Rome  on  a  diphunatic  errand,  and  was  introduced 
to  tho  empress  Poppu'n,  who  favored  the  .lews,  by  n  .lew- 
ish  nefor  belonging  to  the  trou}>eof  Nero.  He  aecompllshed 
his  mission  with  success,  and  returned  with  great  honor  to 
Jernsiilem.  During  the  ,lewish  revolution  he  eommiinded 
in  Galilee,  and  escaped  the  massacre  after  the  capture  of 
.lotapata.  He  fell,  nevertheless,  into  the  lian«ls  of  (he  Ro- 
man-*,  hut  saved  himself  by  predicting  the  future  elevation 
of  Vespasian  In  the  imperial  throne.  He  was  present  in 
tho  Roman  army  at  the  destruction  of  .L-rusahm.  and  ae- 
eompanicfl  Titus  (o  Rome,  where  he  residerl  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Ah  long  as  the  V\\\\  ian  family,  in  honor  of  which 
he  a<iopled  the  name  of  Flavins,  occupied  the  throne,  ho 
lived  in  great  splendor.  Of  bis  life  after  the  death  of  Do- 
mitian  (96  a.  n.)  very  little  is  known,  and  (he  date  t»f  his 
own  death  is  uncertain,  though  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
still  living  in  lOil  a.  o.  Of  his  works  the  following  have 
come  down  to  us;  llrpl  tov  'loi'fioinou  voAt^ov,  a  history  of 
tho  Jewish  war  from  170  n.  c.  to  tho  destruction  of  Jeru- 
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salem,  originally  written  in  Syro-Chaldsean,  which  version 
is  lost,  but  translated  into  Greek  by  himself;  'lovSaiKri 
'ApxttioAoYta,  a  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  Creation  to  66 
A.  i>. ;  Bto?,  an  autobiogra])hy  ;  and  a  work  against  Apion. 
The  best  editions  are  those  by  Dindorf  (Paris,  1845)  and 
Bekker  {Leipsic.  IS55),  and  of  the  Jewish  War  separately 
by  CardwcU  (Oxford.  1837).  Complete  translations  into 
Eu2;Ush  liave  been  given  by  Lodge  (1602),  L'Estrange 
(17(121,  Whiston  (17'i7) :  and  of  the  Jewish  War  separately 
by  Robert  Traill  (1847). 

Josh  Bell,  now  (ISSO)  Bell,  south-easternmost  county 
of  Kentucky,  having  Virginia  on  the  E.and  Tennessee  on 
thu  S.  Area,  about  480  square  miles.  It  is  a  rugged 
uiDuntain-region.  The  valleys  produce  corn  and  tobacco. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Cumberland  River,  and 
coutain.s  cual  and  iron.     Cup.  Pineville.     Pop.  37^1. 

Josh'ua  [Ileb.  }'fAr)«Ai(f/,  "Jehovah  his  helper"],  orig- 
inally called  Hoshen,  a  Hcl)rcw  general,  the  successor  of 
Closes  in  the  leadership  of  the  chosen  jieople  and  the  con- 
queror and  ruler  of  Palestine.  He  was  the  son  of  Nun.  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  b.  in  Egypt  not  far  from  b.  c.  KilJS, 
as  he  was  about  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
He  first  appears  in  the  biblical  record  as  commander  of  the 
Israelites  in  their  victorious  engagements  with  the  Amalek- 
ites  at  Rophidim  (a.  c.  1658).  In  the  account  of  Moses' 
ascent  of  Sinai  for  the  tables  of  the  law,  Joshua  appears  as 
bis  *'  servant  **  or  "  minister,"  accompanying  him  in  a  part  of 
the  ascent,  and  first  meeting  him  on  tlie  descent.  He  was 
one  of  the  twelve  "  spies  "  sent  to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  one  of  the  two  (the  other  being  Caleb)  who  reported 
favorably  upon  the  country,  for  which  reason  they  alune  of 
all  the  aduU  Israelites  were  spared  to  enter  the  Promised 
Land.  Mosrs  was  divinely  directed  shortly  before  his 
death  to  confer  upon  Joshua  the  chief  authority  over  the 
people,  and  a  solemn  charge  from  Jehovah  was  addressed  to 
him  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  founder  of  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth. In  his  eighty-fifth  year  Joshua  led  the  chosen 
people  dry-shod  through  Jordan  (Josh.  iii.  17j;  fortified  a 
camp  at  (xilgal,  where  he  set  up  twelve  stones  from  the 
midst  of  Jordan  as  a  memorial  of  miraculous  assistance; 
kept  a  solemn  Passover,  on  which  occasion  the  daily  fall 
of  inanna  ceased :  and  received  a  visit  (Josh.  v.  KJ)  from  a 
mysterious  personage  called  the  "captain  of  the  host  of 
Jehovah,"  who  pronounced  the  ground  whereon  he  stood 
holy.  Who  was  this  *'  captain  "  has  been  greatly  disputed, 
tlie  most  orthodox  commentators  often  identifying  him  with 
the  second  person  of  the  Trinity.  Joshua  led  the  Israelites 
in  the  taking  of  Jericho  and  of  Ai,  miraculously  assisted  in 
both  cases,  as  he  was  some  time  later  in  the  celebrated  battle 
with  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites.  when,  in  the  language 
of  the  author  of  the  poetical  book  of  Jasher,  heeommanded^ 
•'  Sun.  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon.  and  thnu.  Moon,  in  the 
valley  of  Ajalon,"  and  was  obeyed,  giving  him  time  to 
finish  the  destruction  of  his  enemies.  No  miracle  recorded 
in  the  Bible  has  occasioned  greater  diversity  of  opinion  or 
has  been  received  with  greater  incredulity.  '  Many  modern 
orthodox  writers  conclude  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose 
an  actual  stopping  of  the  sun's  course,  and  find  a  suflicient 
explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  account  is  quoted  from  a 
poetical  work  not  now  preserved,  and  therefore  presumably 
neither  inspired  nor  infallible  in  matters  of  fact,  even  sup- 
posing the  intention  to  have  been  to  chronicle  an  actual 
occurrence.  Joshua  inscribed  the  Law  upon  Mount  E)>al ; 
in  six  years  overran  Canaan  in  its  whole  length  from  S.  to 
N.,  destroying  thirty-one  kings,  but  leaving  many  isolated 
strongholds  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites;  diVidcd  (he  j 
land  among  the  tribes;  apjtointed  six  cities  of  refuge  and 
forty-eight  Levitical  cities  :  set  up  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh, 
and  dismissed  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  to  their  homes. 
He  fixed  his  own  residence  at  Timnath-Serah  in  Mount 
Ephraim.  and  after  judging  the  people  twentv-two  years 
convoked  an  assembly  of  the  elders  at  Shechem.  delivered 
two  solemn  addresses,  and  caused  them  to  renew  their  cove- 
nant with  Jehovah,  after  which  he  d.  at  the  a  we  of  110 
years  (b.  c.  159.'}),  and  was  burieil  in  Tlmnath^Se'rah  (  Tib- 
iieh),  where  M.  de  Saulcy  and  I\I.  de  (Ju^rJn  have,  as  they 
believe,  recently  discovered  his  tomb.  The  career  of  Joshua 
has  been  noticed  by  many  biblical  oommentators  as  one  of 
the  few  recorded  in  some  detail  without  anv  blemish  being 
imputed.  Many  are  loath  to  justify  his  wholesale  slaughter 
of  the  Canaanites.  but  if  they  believe  such  action  to  have 
been  commanded  by  Jehovah,  they  cannot  logically  con- 
demn him  for  the  execution  of  divine  vengeance.  Others, 
disbelieving  the  reality  of  such  command,  may,  and  per- 
haps do,  upon  their  own  principles,  doubt  the  reality  of 
the  acts  of  extermination  imputed  to  him.  The  name 
Joshua  is  in  Hebrew  the  same  as  Jrmtfi  in  Greek:  in  one 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  ( Heb.  iv.  8)  he  is  alluded 
to  by  that  name,  and  evidently  regarded  as  a  typo  of 
Christ.  '  Pouter  C.  Bi.iss. 


Joshua,  tp.  of  Fulton  CO.,  III.     Pop.  1175. 

Joshua,  Book  of,  the  sixth  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  immediately  following  Deutcronumy,  so 
called  because  it  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  conquest 
and  division  of  Canaan  under  the  auspices  of  Joshua,  and 
closes  with  his  death.  It  may  be  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  called  respectively  the  historical  and  the  geographi- 
cal— the  first  (chaps,  i.-xii.)  containing  the  record  of  the 
conquest ;  the  second  (chaps,  xiii.-xxiv.)  the  division  of  the 
land  among  the  tribes.  The  second  part  has  bci'n  com- 
pared to  the  Doomsday  Book  of  England,  from  the  minute- 
ness of  the  boundaries  laid  down,  thus  affording  so  exact 
an  account  of  the  principal  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of 
Canaan,  fifteen  centuries  b.  c,  that  the  researches  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Society,  now  (1875)  engaged  in  a  to- 
pographical survey  of  Palestine,  are  largely  and  success- 
fully direeted  to  the  verification  of  the  data  of  the  book  of 
Joshua.  The  authorship  and  date  of  the  book  cannot  be 
considered  as  settled,  nor  is  it  probable  that  they  can  ever 
be  accurately  ascertained.  Early  commentators,  patristic. 
Catholic,  and  Protestant,  usually  assigned  the  book  to 
Joshua  himself,  except  the  last  chapter,  which  records  his 
death,  but  apparently  for  no  better  reason  than  because  no 
other  author  could  be  designated  by  name  and  date.  By  mod- 
ern orthodox  critics  it  is  generally  assigned  to  an  unknown 
writer  of  a  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
Joshua.  The  school  of  De  Wette  and  Ewald  is  much  di- 
yided  upon  the  questions  affecting  the  unity  and  integrity 
of  the  book,  and  a  great  variety  of  opinions  is  still  main- 
tained :  most  of  (hem,  however,  allege  passages  which  they 
regard  as  contradictory,  or  at  least  as  betraying  diversity 
of  authorship.  The  chief  English  representative  of  this 
yiew  is  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson  in  his  Jntrodnrtion  tn  the  Old 
Tentnniriit.  who  assigns  the  chief  authorshij)  to  a  writer  of 
the  age  of  Saul.  The  commentaries  on  Joshua  are  numer- 
ous: it  will  be  sufficient  to  name  as  of  special  value  for 
geographical  data  those  of  Keil  (1847,  Edinburgh  transla- 
tion 18571.  Knobel  (18G1).  and  Dr.  H.  Crosby  (New  York, 
1874)  in  Lange's  series,  edited  by  Dr.  SchafF.  There  is  a 
so-called  Samaritan  book  of  Joshua,  written  in  Arabic  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  consisting  of  a  compilation  from  the 
canonical  book,  interwoven  with  strange  legends  having 
Joshua  for  their  hero,  forming  part  of  a  chronicle  of  Sa- 
maritan history  down  to  the  Jewish  war  of  Adrian.  It 
was  edited  with  a  Latin  translation  from  the  only  known 
manuscript  (which  once  belonged  to  Joseph  Scarligcr)  by 
G.  J.  Juynboll,  Li  her  Josuik  :  Chrouicunt  Sainaritntnim 
(Lcyden,  1^48).  The  modern  Samaritans  are  entirely  ig- 
norant of  this  com])ilation.  though  it  was  evidently  written 
in  the  interest  of  their  religious  ceremonials  and  traditions 
as  opposed  to  those  of  the  Jews. 

Josi'ah  [Heb.  !'<>»(/< n/a/f,  "healed  by  Jehovah"],  the 
sixteenth  king  of  Juiiah  after  its  separation  from  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  the  son  and  successor  of  Amon.  He  began 
to  reign  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  about  b.  c.  640,  and,  re- 
yersing  the  conduct  of  his  father,  "did  that  which  was 
right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  The  reign  of  Joj^iah  was 
at  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  Juda?a,  and  he  is  ex- 
pressly said  lo  have  attained  a  higher  standard  of  religion 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors.  In  this  he  was 
aided  by  several  prophets,  who  exercised  great  influence 
upon  the  measures  of  his  government  during  his  minority. 
At  twenty  years  of  age  Josiah  began  to  take  yigorous 
measures  against  idolatry,  then  very  prevalent  in  the  land, 
breaking  down  altars,  temples,  and  images.  Especially 
the  ancient  idolatrous  temple  at  Beth-El,  in  the  northern 
kingdom,  was  thus  purified,  burning  upon  the  altar  the 
bones  of  the  recreant  priests  of  former  gf  neration?  found 
there  in  the  sepulchres,  in  accordance  with  a  prophecy  de- 
livered 345  years  before  (1  Kings  xiii.  2).  How  Josiah 
came  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  the  northern  kingdom  at 
this  time  is  not  known  ;  it  has  been  thought  that  the  As- 
syrian king,  his  feudal  lord,  may  have  conferred  the  gov- 
ernment of  Samaria  upon  him.  Six  years  later,  Josiah 
undertook  the  repair  and  renovation  of  the  temple,  which 
had  been  so  long  neglected  that  the  holy  books  had  fallen 
into  oblivion.  The  high  priest  Hilkiah  (according  to  some, 
the  father  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah )  found  in  the  sanctuary 
the  "  Book  of  the  Law  " — i.  e.  either  the  whole  Pentateuch 
or  the  V)ook  of  Deuteronomy — and  the  pcojile  were  con- 
voked to  hear  it  read  in  the  temple,  after  which  the  ancient 
covenant  vows  were  renewed,  and  a  Passover  celebrated 
with  such  pomp  and  precision  as  had  not  been  seen  for 
centuries.  During  the  reign  of  Josiah  a  horde  of  Scyth- 
ians conquered  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  a  column  of 
their  forces  penetrated  through  Palestine  on  their  way  to 
Egypt.  In  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  no 
mention  is  made  of  this  circumstance,  but  the  prophecy  of 
Zephaniah  alludes  to  it,  and  Ewald  thinks  the  fifty-ninth 
Psalm  to  have  been  written  by  Josiah  during  a  siege  of  Je- 
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rusaleni  by  tho  Scythians.  Id  the  thirty-first  year  of  Jo- 
siah.  Pharaoh-necho,  king  of  Kgypt,  landed  an  army  in 
Nortiiern  Palestine  to  make  war  against  tho  Asayriiin  em- 
pire on  the  Euphrates.  Josiah  rashly  attacked  him  at  Me- 
giddo,  was  defeated  with  great  slaugliter,  and  was  himself 
mortally  wounded.      1>.  at  Jerusalem  about  B.  c.  tiOU. 

Jo''sika  (MiKi.os)  was  b.  at  Torda.  Transylvania, 
Sopf.  "JS.  K'.'ti;  ?hidied  law:  served  ISll-IS  in  the  Aus- 
trian army;  lived  then  on  his  estates,  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural, political,  and  literary  pur-^uits ;  took  ])art  very 
actively  iu  the  Hungarian  rising  in  1848;  fled  in  1850  to 
Brussels,  and  lived  afterwards  iu  I)resden,  where  ho  d. 
Feb.  27,  ISfk*.  Inspired  by  Walter  Scott,  he  wr')to  a  great 
number  of  novels  treating  liungarian  life  and  history, 
mo«t  of  which  have  b»en  successfully  trnnslnted  into  Ger- 
man. Four  volumes  of  memoirs  appeared  at  I'csth  shortly 
before  his  death. 

Josqiiin'  Desprcz'  (Jodocus  Pratf.nsis),  b.  about 
14.')0  ;  served  frurn  1471  to  148-t  in  the  choir  of  Si.xtus  IV. 
at  Rome  and  then  in  tlie  choir  of  Louis  XH.  at  Paris  ;  re- 
ceived a  beneJiee,and  d.  iu  Ij^ll  in  his  native  town,  Conde. 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  masses,  motets,  and  song.^ 
flhich  were  highly  appreciated,  not  only  at  the  court  of 
Louis  Xir.,  but  in  the  circles  of  Luther,  and  lie  is  gener- 
ally considered  as  the  greatest  composer  before  Palcstrina, 

Jos'selyn  (.Toiin).  a  native  of  Kent,  Fngland,  visited 
New  England  in  lU.JS,  and  again  lOO;'.,  remaining  there 
eight  years.  Ileturuing  to  England  in  1G71,  he  published 
three  works  on  America:  JWir  Eiifflaml'it  liiu  it iea  Discov- 
ered (ICu  2),  All  Account  of  7'ico  VoiftufCH  to  New  Entfland 
(1074  J,  and  a  Chrono/otjicai  'fable  of  the  wont  Jlcmarkahle 
PitHHttifeit  from  the  f'irnt  I)incftvcri/  of  the  Coittiiirut  of  America 
to  I6/.ff  appende<l  to  tho  above.  Tho  lirst  of  these  works 
gives  a  picture  of  Boston  in  10(»3  ;  it  was  reprinted  ia  this 
country  in  lS6j,  with  uotcs  by  Edward  Tuckerman. 

.lost  (TsAAK  .Markits),  b.  at  Burnburg,  in  tho  duchy  of 
Anhalt,  Feb.  22,  179.*I,  of  .Jewish  parentage;  studied  at 
Giittingen  and  Berlin  ;  br-came  teacher  at  a  Jewish  school 
in  tho  latter  town  in  1810.  and  removed  to  Frankfort  in 
18;ij.  I>.  Nov.  2.»,  ISOO.  He  translated  the  Mi^hna  into 
German  (6  vols.,  18:i2),  and  vrroto  Oetirfn'rhte  der  JaraefitcH 
(9  vols.,  1820),  besides  several  other  works  relating  to  tho 
history  of  the  Jews. 

Jo'tuns,  or  JiL'ttcn,  form  one  of  the  most  pcculiarbut 
alsi'  one  of  the  most  interesting  elements  of  the  Scandi- 
navian mytliolo^y  :  they  were  the  evil  principle.  Somoof 
tho  traits  under  which  they  were  imagined  seem  to  have  a 
historical  origin,  and  refer  to  tho  oldest  inhabitants  of  tho 
Scandinavian  countries,  the  Finns  and  Lapps,  who  were 
driven  hack  by  the  Teutonic  invaders  to  tho  northernmost 
jiarts  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  In  other  respects  the  Jotuns 
appear  to  he  more  creations  of  the  imagination,  symboliz- 
ing in  a  vague,  general  way,  and  under  a  most  fantastic 
imagery,  the  dumb  powers  of  nature.  They  were  giants, 
and  immensely  strong,  yet  they  could  be  conquered  even 
by  men,  for  they  were  only  half  intelligent.  Their  intelli- 
gence arose  from  their  native  malignity,  and  assumeii  gen- 
erally the  form  of  witchcraft.  From  Jotunheim  or  Nifl- 
heim,  tlie  home  of  darkness  and  <lulness,  they  waged  per- 
petual war  against  the  .F.^ir,  tho  bright  gods  of  Valhalla; 
and  although  they  always  were  defeated,  great  calamities 
to  the  human  race  ensued  from  this  warfare.  Their  part  is 
most  conspicuous,  however,  at  the  opening  and  at  the  close 
of  the  world's  dranm.  Odin  slew  Ymcr,  the  tirst  Jofun,  and 
built  the  world  fioin  his  body — the  numntains  and  rocks  of 
his  bones,  the  earth  of  his  t\pnU,  the  ocean  of  his  liluod,  tlie 
eky  of  his  skull,  anrl  the.clouds  of  his  brain.  At  the  end 
of  time  Ymer's  ofl'spring  will  take  revenge,  slay  all  tho 
yEsir,  burn  Valhalla,  and  destroy  tho  earth;  after  which 
event  the  All-father  will  restore  tho  universe  and  establish 
a  higher  ami  nobler  rule.  Cl,^;M^:^■.s  Pi;TKitai:N. 

Joubcrl'  (U\itTMhi :i:MV-CATiii:itiNK),  b.  at  Pont  ile- 
Vaiix,  department  of  Ain,  in  17(1!);  signalized  himself  by 
his  republican  e()nvictions,  and  was  connidered  us  the  only 
man  able  to  counleract  l!(jnaparto'H  ambition,  and  to  bo- 
einnc  the  chief  rd'  a  definitely  established  republic  of  Franco. 
But  he  was  killed  lit  the  age  of  thirty,  at  the  battle  of  Novi, 
where  his  army  was  clefeated  by  Souvarow.  Joubert  had 
enlisted  in  I7*.ll  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  promoted  on  the 
battlelield,  in  17'.'ij.  to  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  When 
he  had  the  command  in  chief  in  Xnrlhern  Italy  he  hastened 
til  proclaim  the  revolution  in  Piedmont.  He  contributed 
largely  to  the  success  of  IJomiparte  in  the  battles  of  .Munte- 
notte,  Mondori,  and  Kivoli.  Fki.ix  Atcakink. 

Joiidpur',  town  of  British  India,  the  capital  of  a  difi- 
triet  of  the  same  name,  in  the  jirovince  of  Agra,  on  both 
sides  of  the  (Jnmti,  which  ln-re  is  emssed  by  a  htone  bridge 
resting  rm  fifteen  arclie-^.  btiilt  in  the  fitteenlh  century,  and 
remarkable  fur  its  strcn^^th.      Pop.  27. Kill. 


Jou'ott  (James  E.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  in  1826  in  Kentucky; 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Sept.  10,  1841  ;  became 
a  passed  midshipman  in  1847,  a  lieutenant  in  1855,  a  lieu- 
tenant-commander in  l8tJ2,  a  commander  in  18GG,  a  captain 
in  1874.  On  tho  night  of  Nov.  7.  1801.  Lieut.  Jouett,  in 
command  of  the  tirst  and  secoml  launches  of  the  U.  S.  frig- 
ate Santee,  carried,  by  boarding,  the  armed  schooner  Koyal 
Yacht  in  the  harlior  of  Galveston,  Te\.,  after  a  very  obsti- 
nate tight,  in  which  he  was  twice  severely  wounded.  At  the 
battle  of  Mobile  Bay  he  commanded  the  steamer  Meta- 
comet,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  coolness  and  in- 
trepidity. Uear-admiral  Farragut,  in  his  ofiicial  report  of 
the  battle,  says:  "Our  little  consort,  the  Mcfacomet,  was 
also  under  my  immediate  eye  during  the  whole  action  up 
to  the  moment  I  ordered  her  to  cast  off  in  pursuit  of  the 
Sclma.  The  coolness  and  promptness  of  Lieut. -Com.  Jouett 
throughout  merit  high  praise;  his  whole  conduct  was  worthy 
of  his  reputation."  Foxhai.i,  A.  Pakkf.r. 

Jouffroy'  (TnEonoRE  Simon),  b.  at  Les  Pontets,  depart- 
ment of  Doubs.  France,  in  KiMJ;  educated  at  the  ("ollege 
of  Dijon  :  initiated  into  the  study  of  jdiilosophy  by  Victor 
Cousin,  and  held  dilTerent  p<isilions  as  teacher  of  philos- 
o])hy  at  diflercnt  educ-ational  and  scicntitic  institutions  of 
Paris,  where  ho  d.  Feb.  4,  1SI2.  He  translated  Hugald 
Stewart's  OnllincHof  Moral  Philonophy  and  all  the  writings 
of  Dr.  lleid  into  French,  and  thereby  became  the  medium 
of  a  lively  intercommunication  between  the  Scotch  and  tho 
French  philosophy.  Of  his  own  numerous  works,  all  of 
which  are  without  any  striking  originality,  but  clear  and 
instructive,  the  CmivH  dr  droit  naturel  &ii(i  some  essays  bav6 
been  translated  into  English, 

Joufl'roy  d'Arbans,  dc  (Ci.audk  FnAN^ois  Doro- 
thek),  IVlAFtyfis,  b.  in  Franehe- Comt^,  France,  about 
1751;  was  in  his  early  manhood  (1772)  a  captain  of  in- 
fantry. During  an  exile  of  two  years  in  Provence  he  stud- 
ied the  navigation  of  sailing  vessels,  and  prepared  notes 
for  a  work  on  that  subject.  The  sight  of  Chaillot's  fire- 
engine  (1775)  suggested  to  him  the  application  of  steam  to 
navigation.  He  developed  his  idea  by  consultation  with 
Pcrier  and  other  men  of  science,  and  with  tlie  assistance  of 
a  village  coppersmith  made  a  small  steam-propeller,  which 
he  placed  on  tho  river  Doubs  in  June,  ]77(i,  hut  the  experi- 
ment had  only  |>artial  sueec!-s.  Continuing  his  mechanical 
studies  in  spite  of  ridicule,  ALirquis  Jouffroy  constructed 
another  vessel,  which  had  better  success,  in  1780.  and  in 
1783  ho  h.-id  so  far  perfected  the  invention  as  to  place  upon 
the  river  Saonc  at  Lyons  a  small  steamboat  wliich  on  July 
15,  1783,  stemmed  the  current  of  the  river  in  the  presence 
of  tho  members  of  the  Lyons  Academy.  Still,  the  ves.«!el 
was  loo  defective  to  bo  available  for  purposes  of  actual 
navigation.  The  inventor  solicited  a  patent,  which  was 
refused  by  tho  French  government  (Jan.  31,  17S4),  in  con- 
sequence of  an  adverse  report  made  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  after  an  examination  of  the  vessel.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  French  revolution  Jouffroy  emigrated  to  Eng- 
land, served  in  the  army  of  Conil6,  and  took  part  in  jiolit- 
ical  intrigues  in  favor  of  the  Bourltons.  Returning  to 
Franco  under  the  Consulate,  ho  became  acrjuainted  with 
Fulton,  who  after  some  controversy  acknowledged  tho 
merits  of  the  e.\]»erinient8  nmde  in  1783,  claimini,'  for  him- 
self only  an  imjtrovement  in  the  engine.  In  18l(i.  JoulVrov 
obtaineil  a  patent,  formed  a  company  under  the  auspices 
of  the  count  of  Artois.  published  his  book,  Lcr  }>afrnux'i\- 
ropeur,  and  addri-ssed  a  nuMuoir  to  the  Academy.  On  Aug. 
20  of  that  year  he  launched  on  the  Seine  a  steamer,  the 
Charles  Philippe,  but  it  could  not  cnmpete  with  rival  enter- 
jirisefl  of  the  same  kinil.  After  this  the  marquis  passed 
the  rcmaimler  of  his  life  in  complete  oblivion,  dying  of 
cholera  at  the  HAtel  des  Invalides,  Paris,  in  1832. —  His 
son  Aciiii.i.E.  b.  about  1700.  was  a  voluminous  political  and 
historical  writer  of  the  Ullramontane  school.  He  wrote  an 
ai'count  of  his  father's  inventions  ( lS3lt).  and  devotcil  him- 
self to  experiments  on  steamboat  and  railway  propulsion, 
with()ul  practical  success. 

Jones,  JoiL^f^M,  or  Jugf^R,  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment fi»rnu'rly  employed  iu  Scotland,  the  Netlierlands. 
etc..  was  simply  an  iron  collar  placed  around  the  culprit's 
neek  ami  fastened  by  a  jiiidlock.  A  short  chain  ran  I'rom 
the  crdlar  to  a  staple  in  a  tree.  wall,  or  building— often  tho 
parish  church.  The  |iunishinent  was  substantially  that  uf 
the  pillory.  The  term  is  allied  to  the  word  j/oA-t  and  tho 
Lat.  ;»f7i(»i. 

Joule  f.lAMEs  Piti-scoTT).  D.  C.  L.,  LL.n.,  h.  at  Salford, 
England,  Dee.  21.  |S!s,  the  son  of  n  brewer,  and  was  as- 
sociated with  bis  father  in  business  until  1N5I.  His  seien- 
tilic  education  was  cntiroly  conTlucted  by  iiimself  nt  home, 
with  the  exception  of  a  cour«(Mit' private  lessons  in  physics 
he  reoeived  ibri^'c  a  week  tor  three  or  four  years  from  Dr. 
.lohn  Dalton,  the  celcbraleii  uuthor  of  the  utonne  theory. 
He  became  enthusiastie;i)ly  l"nd  ■•!  original  research,  and  at 
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the  age  of  nineteen  had  manufactured  an  electro-magnetic 

engine,  a  description  of  which  he  published  in  the  Ainiah 
of  Efer/rlriii/  for  Jan..  IS-'iS.  Further  research  into  the 
phenomena  of  heat  evolved  by  electricity  showed  that  his 
engine  could  not  advantageously  replace  the  steam-engine 
as  a  motor,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  evo- 
lution of  beat  by  electric  currents,  the  relations  between 
heat  and  chmiical  athnily.  and  the  mechanical  nature  of 
the  origin  of  heat.  In  1S41  he  gave  in  a  lecture  at  Man- 
chester the  results  of  the  important  experiments  made  by 
himself  and  Jacobi  of  St.  Petersburg  into  the  magnetic 
forces  as  a  motive-power.  These  experiments  were  con- 
tinued by  Joule  and  by  Mr.  Scoresby,  and  led  in  184;i  to 
ascertaining  the  exact  proportion  between  the  mechanical 
powers  of  steam  and  electro-magnetism,  and  the  equiva- 
lency of  heat  with  mechanical  force,  ultimately  fixed  by 
him.  after  further  experiments  with  various  fluids,  at  772 
foot-pounds  per  unit  of  heat.  The  scientific  apjdieations 
of  this  principle  were  numerous,  and  Joule  soon  accumulated 
data  for  his  important  communication  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety On  the  Chaiit/e  of  Temperature  produced  hy  the  Rare- 
faction and  Condensation  of  Air,  which  brought  him  into 
prominence  as  an  investigator,  and  led  to  his  association  in 
further  experiments  with  other  eminent  scientists,  especi- 
ally Prof,  (now  Sir  William)  Thomson  of  Glasgow  and  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair.  With  the  former  he  commenced  in  1852  a 
series  of  researches  upon  the  thermal  effects  of  fluids  in 
motion,  which  were  continued  for  many  years,  the  results 
of  which  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  four 
memoir.*!  (1S5.'1-G2)  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
(iouft.  With  Dr.  Playfair  he  made  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  volumes  of  space  occupied  by  the  same  bodies  in  a 
solid  and  in  a  liquid  state,  the  results  leading  to  important 
modifications  of  the  theories  of  molecular  physics.  The 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Joule  have  been  intimately  related  to  the 
remarkable  theories  of  the  correlation  of  forces  developed 
by  Dr.  Meyer  and  Ilelmholtz  of  Germany,  Scguin  of  France, 
Faraday  and  Grove  of  England.  In  recognition  of  his 
important  services  to  science.  Dr.  Joule  received  the  royal 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1S52,  and  in  1S60  the  Copley 
medal,  besitles  all  the  honors  which  could  be  conferred  by 
decrees  from  Oxford,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  universities, 
memliership  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  all  the  chief 
scientific  corporations  throughout  the  world,  nnd  the  presi- 
dency of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  1873.  His  miscellaneous  experiments  have  been 
very  numerous,  and  he  has  invented  many  scientific  pro- 
cesses and  instruments,  especially  in  relation  to  a  more  ac- 
curate measurement  of  forces. 

Jour'ilan  (Jkan  Baptiste),  b.  at  Limoges  Apr.  29, 1762: 
after  the  death  of  his  father  was  placed  in  his  uncle's  silk 
store  in  Lytms.  In  177S  he  left  this  employment,  entered 
a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  fought  in  America  under 
D'Eslaiug.  Having  returned  in  1784,  he  settled  in  his  na- 
tive city,  marriecl,  and  opened  a  milliner's  store,  but  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  became  captain  of  the  na- 
tional guard  of  Limoges,  and  thus  began  his  very  active 
and  even  brilliant  military  career.  As  chief  of  a  battalion 
he  distinguished  himself  under  Dumouriez;  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  in  1793,  a  general  of  division  in  the  same 
year,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  North. 
Oet.  10,  17'J;!,  he  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Wattignies,  and 
June  213,  171M,  at  Fleurus,  driving  them  back  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  campaigns  of  1795  and  1796  he 
was  less  successful.  On  Sept.  6,  1795,  he  crossed  the  Rhine 
at  Diisseldorf,  but  on  Oct.  II  he  was  defeated  at  Iliichst  by 
Clerfayt.  In  June,  \'i\H\,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  a  second 
time,  and  penetrated  with  a  victorious  and  well-equij)ped 
army  into  the  Upper  Palatinate;  but  having  been  defeat- 
ed by  Archduke  Charles  at  Wiirzburg,  Sept.  3.  1796,  he 
resigned  his  command.  Elected  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred,  he  was  twice  chosen  its  president, 
and  planned  and  established  the  system  of  military  con- 
scription. Napoleon  never  gave  him  an  active  independ- 
ent command,  but  appointed  him  governor  of  Piedmont 
in  ISilO,  and  made  him  a  marshal  in  1804.  He  accom- 
panied Joseph  to  Naples  and  Spain,  and  was  a  frienil  of 
his.  Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a  count  in  1S15,  chief  of 
the  seventh  military  division,  and  peer  of  France  in 
1819,  During  the  July  revolution  he  was  charged  with 
the  ministry  of  foreign  afi'airs,  but  only  for  a  very  &hort 
time.  D.  Nov.  23,  1S33,  as  governor  of  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides.  He  published  Operations  dc  V Armff:  dn  ihnnide 
(17U9)  and  M<'inoir€n  pour  serviv  a  I'Jiiatoive  de  In  Cnni- 
jHHjne  dr  1796  (1819). 

JourdainMATHiEuJouvE),  called  CouPE-TETE{"heail- 
cutter"j,  b.  at  St.  Just,  near  Puy,  France,  in  1749,  and  was 
guillotined  May  27.  1794,  by  the  order  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  and  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  as  throw- 
ing discredit  on  the  Revolution  by  his  excesses.     He  was 


keeping  a  wine-shop  in  Paris  when  the  Bastile  was  taken, 

and  he  prided  himself  as  having  killed  the  governor  of  the 
prison.  On  Oct.  6,  1789,  he  murdered  the  two  body-guards 
accompanying  the  royal  family  in  their  memorable  ride 
from  Versailles  to  Paris.  Jourdan  is  historically  known  as 
the  organizer  and  leader  of  the  massacre  perpetrated  in 
1793,  called  the  "Massacre  of  La  Glacierc,"  at  Avignon. 

Felix  Aucaig.ne. 

Jour'nalisin  is  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of  modern 
civilized  life.  There  are  now  14,000  periodicaK-i  printed  in 
the  world.  More  than  6000  are  published  in  the  U.  S.,  nnd 
they  annually  circulate  over  1,500,000,000  copies.  It  is  a 
chjse  approximation  to  the  truth  to  say  that  each  copy  is- 
sued averages  five  readers.  If  these  publications  annually 
circulate  1,500,000,000  copies,  the  periodicals  of  the  Union 
are  read  7,500,000,000  times.  Such  is  the  fact  in  the  U.  S., 
as  shown  by  the  census  returns:  and  it  is  perhaps  fair  to 
assume  an  equal  circulation  for  the  periodicals  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  journalism  is 
a  necessity  of  the  age.  It  is  the  letter,  the  pamphlet,  the 
book  of  the  million.  Newspapers  are  read  when  nothing 
else  is  read  ;  newspapers  are  sent  by  the  thousands  through 
the  mails  instead  of  letters,  and  they  are  with  many,  very 
many  individuals,  the  only  medium  of  intercommunica- 
tion. Ideas  by  means  of  journalism  become  cosmopolitan. 
It  enables  all  nations  to  interchange  with  each  other  in  a 
free,  easy,  cheap,  and  intelligent  manner.  None  are  too 
poof"  to  obtain  a  newspajier;  none  are  too  poor  to  know 
each  morning  the  daily  occurrences  of  the  world.  News- 
])apers  of  to-day,  by  means  of  the  telegraph,  are  the  reflex 
of  the  events  of  yesterday.  What  transpires  in  Paris  or 
New  York,  London  or  M'ashington,  St.  Petersburg  or  San 
Francisco,  Berlin  or  Boston,  A'^ienna  or  Philadelphia,  I^iv- 
erpool  or  New  Orleans,  Canton  or  Chicago,  is  known  within 
twenty-four  hours  to  millions  of  people  of  all  nations  and 
tongues  through  the  press.  Napoleon  is  overthrown  at 
Sedan,  and  the  startling  fact  is  the  talk  at  ever}"  breakfast- 
table  the  next  morning.  Some  imjiortaut  discovery  in 
science  or  art  is  made  to-day  in  Boston  or  Berlin,  and  it  is 
practically  applied  to  the  business  of  life  to  morrow  through 
the  same  channel  of  communication.  On  all  the  great  sub- 
jects that  agitate  the  public  mind  governments  are  advised 
of  the  public  sentiment,  and  cabinets  are  guided  by  public 
opinion  expressed  in  the  public  journals.  Through  this 
source  the  v-u-  populi  has  become  the  voice  of  warning  and 
influence  in  the  councils  of  nations,  and  in  tlic  practical 
details  of  life  everywhere  the  ne^vspaper  is  the  necessity. 
All  kinds  of  business,  all  inventions  and  improvements  in- 
machinery,  all  changes  in  trade  and  finance,  all  facts  and 
movements  afi"ecting  the  weal  or  woe  of  mankind,  are  daily 
spread  throughout  the  universe  by  means  of  journalism. 
Whatever  is  to  be  bought  or  sold  is  advertised;  movements 
of  railway-trains  and  steamships,  conveying  hither  and 
thither  the  inhabitants  and  annual  produce  of  the  world, 
arc  chronicled.  Servants,  artisans,  the  employed  and  the 
employers,  have  their  needs  made  public  for  a  trifling  sum 
in  the  pages  of  the  daily  papers.  If  a  mechanic  or  a 
mnnarch  is  dead,  the  fact  is  announced  through  the  same 
ubiquitous  means.  Is  it  too  much  to  say,  therefore,  that 
society  is  regulated  by  this  great  power,  and  that  journal- 
ism is  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of  the  world  ?  Ston  all 
the  presses  throughout  Christendom  for  one  week,  or  even 
for  one  day,  and  what  would  be  the  result  ? 

How  did  this  institution  originate?  When  and  where? 
"Wliat  is  it  now  ? 

There  were  news-sheets  long  anterior  to  the  discovery  of 
printing  in  Europe.  They  were  in  circulation  in  China 
and  Rome  and  Venice,  and  it  is  asserted  by  archaeologists 
that  those  in  China  were  printed  on  rude  wooden  type  sev- 
eral centuries  before  the  days  of  Gutenberg,  Coster,  and 
Schofl'er;  but  in  Europe  the  earliest  news-sheets  were 
manuscript  papers  prepared  with  some  regularity,  and 
known  in  Rome  as  the  Acta  Diuma  and  in  Venice  as  tlie 
Gnzzctta.  These  sheets  are  interesting  to  us  as  indicative 
of  the  fact  that  newspapers  were  indispensable  ages  before 
types  were  invented  in  Europe.  But  we  will  leave  the  ago 
of  manuscripts  and  begin  with  the  age  of  printed  news- 
papers. According  to  tradition,  the  first  |)riutcd  news- 
sheet  appeared  in  Nuremberg  in  1457.  and  was  called  the 
Gazette.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  in  any 
collection  of  a  copy  of  that  publication.  If  published,  not 
a  ropy  has  been  preserved.  In  1534  a  newspaper  was 
printed  in  that  famous  city  of  which  there  is  a  record. 
There  was  a  copy  in  the  Libri  collection,  and  a  description 
of  it  appeared  in  the  catalogue  of  that  collection.  This 
sl:eet  was  entitled  the  Nene  Zeitnnff  aun  Jlispain'en  and 
Italicn.  When  we  consider  the  wonderful  enterprise  of  tho 
inhaliitants  of  that  town,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  lat- 
ter publication  was  a  continuation  of  the  former.  Wooden 
type  were  invented  in  1438-40,  and  Peter  Sebotfcr  first  cast 
metal  typo  in  1452.     It  is  therefore  within  the  range  of 
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probability  that,  in  bringing  those  type  into  use,  it  was  easier 
to  print  meagre  news-sheets  than  books,  and  thiit  the  Ga- 
zette wiis  printed  in  the  very  infancy  of  typngr:iphy.  lint 
be  that  us  it  may,  it  is  pretty  well' ascertained  that  Ulric 
Zell  printed  a  newspaper  in  Cologne  as  early  as  14'.M>.  called 
the  (Virotii'flr  .-  and  we  also  have  the  fact  that  in  1598  the 
Mrrciirhix  Guffo-Iiett/Utm  wji!»  printiMl  there.  In  1615  />rV 
ymifhf'nrter  Oh^'i-postniiifii  Zfitumf,  lu'llevcil  to  liave  been 
the  fir.<t  dnily  paper  in  the  world,  was  cstablishc<l  by  Egc- 
nolf  Kiiimel,  and  Frankfort  claims  him  as  the  father  of 
journalism.  These  arc  the  beginnings,  and  to  (lermany 
the  world  is  indL-bted  not  only  for  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, but  for  the  first  usu  of  types  for  the  disscniination  of 
news  among  the  people.  Now,  (ierinany  is  full  of  news- 
papers of  all  sorts  and  shades,  and  many  are  of  a  superior 
order  and  ability;  and  some  of  those  in  existence  to-day 
have  been  continuously  published  100  and  200  years,  and 
one  even  for  a  longer  period. 

ICngland  followed  (Jermany  in  journalism.  Nathaniel 
Butlers  was  a  writer  of  news-circulars  in  Ijondon  in  the 
early  part  of  tlie  seventeenth  century.  He  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  UJll,  occasionally  printing  a  news-slip,  and  in 
l(i2I  he  published  one  or  two  numbers  of  The  {'onrmit  or 
Wrrhfr^  Xeirrn  /'rtnn  F'train  /'arfn  :  and  during  ibis  in- 
teresting period  he  was  in  the  employment  of  several  of  tho 
nobility  and  gentry  as  a  gatherer  of  news,  whieh  he  regu- 
larly ilespatehed  in  written  communications  to  his  patrons 
in  the  country.  It  was  not  till  lf)22  that  he  permanently 
resorted  to  the  printing-jiress.  With  Nicholas  Bourne  and 
throe  or  four  others,  probably  printers,  he  issued  the  first 
regularly  printed  newspaper — the  Wcrhfet/  JVareH — in  the 
English  lancruage.  It  made  its  appearance  in  London  on 
the  l';id  of  May.  This  wap  nearly  200  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  printing,  and  about  150  years  after  William  Cax- 
tou  had  established  the  lirst  printing-office  in  Westminster. 
Meanwhile,  the  manuscript  news-ctrculars  and  the  gossips 
at  the  coffee-houses  supplied  the  public  with  their  daily 
talk.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  tho  present  age,  tho 
playwrights  in  the  infancy  of  journalism  were  the  in- 
fluential writers  of  the  time,  the  men  who  largely  guided 
the  popular  mind,  the  censors  of  manners  and  morals. 
Fletcher  and  Ben  Jonson  and  Shirley  made  fun  of  tho 
newspaper-men  on  the  stage  in  Thr  Fair  Mnhl  of  the  fun, 
the  Staple  f'f  Xnrt,  and  other  plays;  and  it  was  even 
deemed  a  piece  of  journalistic  enterprise  to  olitain  the  first 
playbill  and  other  intelligence  of  theatrical  movements. 
All  this,  however,  has  since  been  changerl.  and  in  England 
the  present  examiner  of  plays  is  a  journalist  named  Pigott. 
The  lirst  daily  paper  in  Kngland,  the  /)iiifi/  t'onmut,  was 
issued  in  17112;  and  the  first  penny  or  one-cent  paper,  the 
Ornttfff  PoHtntdtt,  was  started  in  1701'.  Now,  there  are  1500 
newspapers  antl  periodicals  published  in  (ireat  Britain, 
with  such  papers  as  the  TimrH,  the  Tth>/rapfi,i\u-  [lluHtruted 
XricH.nwA.  I'nnrh  as  representative  pa]icrs.  The  newspaper 
press  <if  Kngland  has  long  been  considered  the  fourth  estate 
in  that  kingdom:  but  as  the  leading  mind*  of  the  nation 
for  tho  last  200  years — .Milton,  Johnson,  Do  Foe,  Swift, 
Coleridge,  Macaulay.  Palmerston,  Brougham.  Disraeli — 
have  written  for  the  journals,  an'!  as  the  daily  and  weekly 
papers  now  represent  in  various  w.ays  the  intellect  of  the 
country,  it  takes  higher  rank  than  Hunt  in  his  modesty 
chose  to  assign  to  the  profession. 

France  fnllnwcd  England,  and  established  her  first  news- 
paper in  in;!!.  Theophraste  Uenau«Iot  issued  the  Gazette 
dv  Fraurv  on  the  :;Olh  of  May  of  that  year.  t)fficia!  bul- 
letins of  the  military  operations  of  Charles  VIII.  in  Italy 
in  IHM-05  were  printed,  an<l  were  tho  conception  of  lie 
Mimiteiir  Uin'rerscf,  the  ofTieial  organ  of  France  in  after 
years;  but  these  were  mere  ImlletinH  of  the  army,  not  often 
issued,  and  there  was  a  sheet  called  the  Mrrrure  Frttnrni'n, 
printed  in  Paris  in  Ifil.'t;  yet  Hcnaiiilot  and  his  Gn;:rttr  ilf 
Frauec  have  always  been  considered  the  pioneers  of  the 
newspaper  press  of  that  country.  The  Gazette,  with  an  oc- 
casional interruption,  has  been  jmblished  from  lO.'il  (o  the 
present  day.  and  is  one  of  the  two  oldest  papers  in  the 
world.  Renaudot  was  a  remarkable  man  and  a  remarkable 
journalist.  Hi-  was  a  physician  and  a  gossip,  and  in  his 
intercourse  with  jieople  became  one  of  (he  best-informed 
men  of  his  day.  Eike  PuHers  in  Entrbind.  he  wrote  news- 
circulars  prior  (o  the  establishment  of  the  ^\(:/»*',  and,  like 
Butters,  he  sold  his  papers  in  the  streets  bynewsboys  and 
news-women,  who  were  known  as  **  hawkers  "  and  "  Mereury- 
W'Hnen."  Such  men  as  Richelieu.  Muzarin,and  Louis  XIII. 
wrote  for  (he  G\tzette,nn  (Juizot,  Thiers,  Lamaiiine,  and  Xa- 
jmleon  have  since  written  for  the  modern  French  press. 
The-  pioneer  daily  paper  in  France,  tho  Jourjiai  lir  Parin 
Off  PoHtc  an  Snir.  did  not  make  its  nppearjince  (ill  1777. 
The  Journal  de  f,i  Villr  dr.  /'arh  was  piit.lish<'d  a  ei-ntury 
earlier,  but  only  appeared  once  a  week,  with  the  daily  oc- 
currences recorded  in  the  stylo  of  a  diary  of  events]  and 
henr;?  its  name.     Now,  Franco  can  boast  of  ICUO  ]>eriodi- 


cals,  full  of  ability,  but  very  deficient  in  enterprise.  The 
French  journals  depend  largely  upon  their  able  editorial 
articles,  brilliant  reviews,  and  sensational  femlhtiniM  for 
their  support.  Their  advertisements  are  inserted  mostly 
like  handbills,  and  their  columns  for  business  DOtices  are 
generally  farmed  out. 

Newspapers  continued  to  increase  in  Europe  after  these 
early  putilications  had  opened  the  way.  The  l'.,»tunrh 
IiirikeN  Tidniutf  was  founded  in  1G44  as  the  official  organ 
of  Sweden.  The  Ilaariennti  Courniit  appeared  in  1650. 
The  St.  Petershurff  Gazette  was  establislied  in  1703,  and 
printed  under  the  authority  of  Peter  the  (Jreat.  who  took 
an  active  interest  in  its  management.  The  pioneer  paper 
of  Spain,  the  Gacrta  dr  Madrid,  made  its  appearance  in 
1704.  There  were  a  Gazette  and  also  a  (\atrant  in  Amster- 
dam in  1705.  The  first  paper  in  India  was  issued  in  1781, 
and  the  first  in  Turkey  was  printeil  in  Smyrna  in  1S27  by 
M.  Bleer|ue.  just  a  century  after  the  introduction  of  printing 
in  the  Ottoman  empire.  It  was  called  the  Spectator  of  the 
Eaut,  Now.  there  are  over  8(MHt  newspapers  and  periodicals 
printed  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa.  Those  in  Australia 
are  as  large,  as  ably  conducted,  and  nearly  as  well  filled 
with  advertisements  as  those  in  London.  There  are  several 
papers  printed  in  English  in  the  seaports  f>f  China,  and 
our  journalists  have  frerjuently  been  indelited  to  the  C/iina 
Mitfl  and  the  China  Reffinter  for  news  from  the  inferior  of 
the  Celestial  Empire,  and  entertained  with  thcrepublication 
of  the  vermilion  edicts  from  the  I'rkiiaj  Gazette,  which  is 
claimed  to  be  the  oldest  government  organ  in  the  world. 
Annexed  are  the  statistics  of  the  periodical  literature  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  which,  if  not  strictly  accurate, 
arc  very  near  the  actual  numbers  : 

NciCHpapers  and  I'criodicah  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
in  1874. 


Great  Britain 14.">ri 

France 1668 

Prussia 809 

Austria  and  Hungary 101(1 

Other  German  states 457 

Russia h:i7 

Italv 72a 

Spain 30n 

Belphmi 194 

Portugal 26 

Total 


Denmark 9G 

Norway  and  Sweden 184 

Netherlands M% 

Switzerland ;i9< 

Etiypt 7 

Africa 14 

Asia 30 

Turkey .^3 

Elsewhere ,  150 
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AH  interests  and  classes,  professions  and  trades,  literature 
and  art,  politics  and  religion,  are  represented  in  these  pub- 
lications— illustrated,  comic,  financial,  commercial,  marine, 
pporting,  dramatic,  scientific — a  ^'aricty  the  sight  of  wliich 
would  fairly  stagger  Bulters  and  Renaudot  were  they  to 
reappear  on  earth  and  enter  into  the  office  of  the  London 
TimrH  or  that  of  the  Printerti'  Rnjiriter. 

There  are  several  newspapers  jirinted  in  Europe  which 
have  liveil  a  great  many  years,  and  the  files  of  which,  not- 
withstanding the  restrictions  of  censors,  are  filled  with  in- 
tensely interesting  details  of  the  great  events  of  the  last 
two  centuries,  of  t!ie  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  of  national 
changes  and  revolMti()ns  tliat  were  startling  to  mankind 
when  they  occurred.     Here  are  their  names: 

Nnmc!,  Wtien  e«tnl)Il«hcd. 

Frankfort  Gazette 1615 

Ga/.eltede  France 1(131 

Leipsic  (Jazette llfiO 

London  (lazelle 1005 

Stamford  (Enc  )  Mercury K»95 

Ediiilxirirh  Courant 1705 

Rosloek  Gazitle 1710 

Newcastle  fEnL.'.)rourant 171 1 

Leeds  (Enc)  Mercury 1718 

Berlin  (iazeite 1722 

f>ci<i'Nirr  lEni;  I  .lournal 1752 

Dublin  Freeman'H  .lournal 1755 

AH  the  governments  of  Europe  were  early  represented 
by  newspaper  organs.  They  are  an  easy  means  of  :*om- 
miinicating  orcb'rs  in  council,  special  edicts,  procbiniations, 
and  laws  to  tho  people.  The  Konduii  Gazette  was  the  first 
of  these,  and  was  established  in  ir)(i5,  and  is  still  puldishcl. 
It  was  originally  (he  O.rfnrd  Gazette.  Lc  Mttnitriir  /'nt- 
rrrHrf,  .luurnit!  Offieitl  de  V Fmpire  Fran'.niH,  was  started 
in  17H0;  but  Louis  Napoleon  abandoneil  the  paper  in  ISfiO, 
because  it  was  owned  by  private  individuals,  and  establinhctl 
another  with  tho  simple  title  of  Journal  Ofiiriet  de  Vthn- 
pire  Fram:aitt.  Italy  is  represented  by  the  Gnzzrttt  Offi- 
eiale  ;  Spain,  by  the  Gaeeta  de  }fadrid,  and  Russia  by  the 
Prauittfztnennii  Ytfttaik.  The  Itivalidr  /i'ffi*r  of  St.  Peters- 
burg was  the  organ  of  the  Russian  government  for  many 
years.  It  was  establisheil  in  IS13  to  raise  a  fund  for  the 
relief  of  wounded  soldiers.  It  was  supersede*!  in  IXOS  by 
the  new  ori;an.  Russia  is  also  represented  in  Brussels  by 
Le  Xtad,  the  utterances  of  which  are  senii-ofTieial.  and  are 
intended  to  explain  to  Europe  any  j)olitieal  problem  in  whieh 
the  government  of  the  ez.ir  may  no  interested.  Austria  is 
ofilciallv  heard  through  iXw' (hizrttr  of  Vienna. 
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Of  all  the  newspapers  now  printed  in  Europe,  the  London 

Times  is  the  most  perfect.  It,  is  ninety  years  old,  and  has 
been  owned  and  managed  during  that  time  by  three  gene- 
rations of  one  family— the  Walters.  Its  intellectual  ability 
and  business  enterprise  have  been  remarkable  since  ISO.'J. 
when  it  became  the  property  of  John  Walter,  the  father  of 
the  present  proprietor.  He  conducted  the  paper  for  forty 
years,  and  it  has  a  great  power  in  the  land;  and  in  order  to 
be  entirely  independent  of  government  intluence  the  second 
"Walter  ran  his  own  special  expresses  with  the  news  of  the 
battles  of  Napoleon  I.,  often  anticipating  the  government 
couriers  and  official  despatches.  The  Times  was  the  first 
paper  printed  by  steam-power,  which  was  introduced  into 
its  press-room  in  1S14. 

The  number  of  daily  papers  published  in  Great  Britain 
in  1874  was  131,  of  which  24  were  printed  in  London.     Of 
the  total  number,  23  are  represented  as  independent  in  poli- 
tics: 50  as  liberal;  22  as  neutral;  26  as  conservative ;  and 
1.  the  Moniittfj  Post,  the  organ  of  fashion,  as  High  Church. 
The  Tiinefi  is  set  down  as  liberal.    The  prices  of  these  jour- 
nals range  from  one  farthing,  or  half  a  cent,  to  five  pence, 
or  ten  cents,  per  copy.     The  London  Snn  \s  sold  for  a  far- 
thing, the  lowest-priced  paper  in  the  English  language,  and 
the  Lofufnn  Tiinex  for  three  pence  for  each  copy.    The  price 
of  the   fjo>i</<m  Tefrfjmpk  is  one  penny,  or  two  cents.     Its 
circulation  is  said  to  be  100.000  copies  daily,  while  that  of 
the  Tintes  is  about  40.000.    It  is  perhaps  only  necessary  to 
mention  three  or  four  of  the  most  prominent  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.     The  Gazette  de  Moscou,  edited  by  M.  de 
Kathof.  is  one,     M.  Thiers,  in  speaking  of  the  press  in  the 
Corps  L^gislatif  in  ISfiS,  said  that  to  have  an  exact  idea 
of  what  passes  in  Russia,  of  the  movements  and  tendencies  \ 
of  that  great  power,  it  was  necessary  to  combine  the  utter-  i 
ances  of  the  government  with  the  language  of  the  Gazette 
ih    Moftrou.      The  Aiitfubnrfj   Gazette  has  always  been  an   ' 
authority   in    Oermany.     It   is  printed   every  day  in   the 
year,  like  the  Xew  York  Herald.     The  Journal  des  Debata  ' 
is  probably  the  ablest  paper  in   France,  and  has  always  i 
given   the  debates  of  the  Corps   L^gislatif  in  full,  as  the  I 
London  Times  does  those  of  Parliament.     Of  course  there  I 
are  others,  like  Le  Xord  and  the  Memorial  Diplomatique,  j 
buf  space  will  not  tolerate  a  complete  list  of  them. 

The  mo?t  remarkable  field  for  newspaper  enterprise  and  \ 
newspaper  literature  has  been  the  U.  S.  ;  and  in  giving  a 
siveteh  of  the  journals  of  this  country  it  will  be  necessary 
to  embrace  those  that  appeared  before  the  colonies  became 
independent  of  the  mother-country,  as  well  as  those  that 
appeared  subsequently,  in  order  to  show  the  progress  of 
journalism  on  this  continent.  In  a  country  where,  after 
1783,  industry  and  intellect  became  the  most  active  in  the 
world,  the  increase  and  growth  of  newspapers  have  been 
wonderfully  great,  surpassing  every  other  single  nation, 
and  where  the  aggregate  number  of  journals  and  their  cir- 
culation have  almost  reached  in  1 874  the  number  and  circu- 
lation of  those  printed  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  eras  in  the  history  of  the  periodical  press  of 
North  America  which  do  not  exist  in  the  history  of  the 
newspaper  press  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  due 
to  our  peculiar  political  status  as  a  people — first,  as  a 
colonial,  and.  second,  as  an  independent  government.  Our 
journals,  largely  entering  into  the  political  controversies 
of  the  people,  passed  through  the  changes  that  the  coun- 
try experienced  from  utter  subserviency  to  the  English 
monarchy  to  complete  independence,  and  then  through 
the  changes  growing  out  of  the  marvellous  progress  of  the 
nation.  These  eras  were  five  in  number — namely,  first, 
the  colonial  press;  second,  the  Revolutionary  press;  third, 
the  political  party  press;  fourth, the  cheap  press;  fifth, the 
independent  press. 

The  Colonial  Press  first  appeared  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
1690.  On  Sept.  26  of  that  year  Benjamin  Harris  published 
a  sheet  with  the  title  of  PitblicK'  Occurmirc»  both  Foreign 
and  Domentirk.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  publisher  to 
issue  this  paper  once  a  month,  and  the  annexed  prospectus 
gives,  in  the  quaintest  manner,  what  the  pioneer  journalist 
of  America  believed  to  be  the  duties  of  an  editor: 
PUBLICK  OCCURRENCES, 
Both  Foreign  and  Domestick. 

Boston.  Thubsday.  Sept.  25, 1G90. 
It  is  designed  that  the  Cnuntrey  shall  be  furnished  once  a 
month  (or  if  any  Glut  of  Occurrences  happen  oftener)  with  an 
Account  of  such  considerable  things  as  have  arrived  unto  our 
Notice. 

In  order  here  unto,  the  Publisher  will  take  what  pains  be  can 
to  obtain  a  Faithful  Relation  of  all  such  things;  and  will  par- 
ticularly make  himself  hcboMcn  to  such  Persons  in  Boston  whom 
be  knows  to  have  been  for  their  own  use  the  diligent  Observers 
of  such  matters. 

That  which  is  herein  proposed,  is,  First,  That  Memorable  Oc- 
currentsof  Divine  Providence  may  not  be  neglected  or  for^^otten, 
as  thev  too  often  are.  Secondly.That  people  everywhere  may 
better  understand  the  Circumstances  of  Publique  Affairs,  both 
abroad  and  at  home;  which  may  not  only  direct  their  Thoughts 


at  all  times,  but  at  some  times  also  to  assist  their  Business  and 

Nesoceations. 

Thirdly  That  some  thing  may  be  done  towards  the  Curing,  or 
at  lea^t  "the  Charming  of  that'Spirit  of  Lying,  which  prevails 
among  us.  wherefore  nothing  shall  be  entered,  but  what  we  have 
reason  to  believe  is  true,  repairing  to  the  best  fountains  for  our 
Information.  And  when  there  appears  any  material  mistake 
in  anvthing  that  is  collected,  it  shall  be  corrected  in  the  next. 

Moreover,  the  Publisher  of  these  Occurrences  is  willing  to 
engage,  that  whereas,  there  are  many  False  Reports,  maliciously 
made,  and  spread  among  us,  if  any  well  minded  person  will  be 
at  the  pains  to  trace  anv  such  false  Report,  so  far  as  to  find  out 
and  Convict  the  First  Raiser  of  it,  he  will  in  this  Paper  fiinless 
first  Advice  be  given  to  the  contrary  i  expose  the  Name  of  such 
person,  as  A  malicious  Raiser  of  a  False  Report.  It  is  supposed 
that  none  will  dislike  this  Proposal,  but  such  as  intend  to  be 
guilty  of  so  villainous  a  Crime. 

On  this  basis  of  truth  and  justice  and  conscience  was 
issued  the  first  newspaper  on  this  sirle  of  the  Atlantic.  Its 
size  was  three  pages  of  a  folded  sheet,  leaving  one  page 
blank,  with  two  columns  to  a  page,  and  each  page  was 
about  eleven  by  seven  inches.  But  the  effort  of  Benjamin 
Harris  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  pro- 
vincial authorities,  who  forbade  "anything  in  print  with- 
out license  first  obtained  from  those  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  grant  the  same;"  and  as  the  first  number  of 
Pnbllck  Occurrences  contained  "  reflections  of  a  very  high 
nature,"  a  second  number  did  not  a])pcar.  Some  have 
doubted  the  existence  of  this  publication,  but  the  fact  that 
a  copy,  and  the  only  one  extant,  is  on  file  in  the  state 
paper  office  in  London  is  sufficient  proof  that  such  a  pa])er 
was  issued.  Harris's  news-sheet  was  a  veritable  newspaper, 
but  there  was  a  reprint  of  the  Londim  Gazette  in  Xcw  York 
in  lO'JiJ  which  gave  the  news  of  an  important  battle  in 
Europe  leading  to  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  This  was  issued 
by  William  Bradford  by  order  of  Gov.  Fletcher,  as  an  easy 
mode  of  reproducing  an  official  account  of  an  afl'air  of  m"ch 
'  moment  to  the  colonies  for  the  information  of  the  people. 
It  was  not  intended  as  a  regular  newspaper.  These  two 
publications  were  the  only  attempts  of  the  kind  till  1704. 
I  Meanwhile,  the  colonists  relied  upon  a  few  London  papers, 
I  received  by  the  few  vessels  arriving  from  England,  for 
I  news  from  Europe,  and  on  the  gossips  at  the  coffee-houses 
I  for  local  intelligence:  but  meanwhile,  also,  John  Campbell, 
the  postmaster  of  Boston,  became  a  news-gatherer,  and  fur- 
'  nished  the  Xew  England  governors  and  a  few  friends  with 
;  periodical  news-letters  or  circulars.  Nine  of  these  letters. 
J  written  to  Gov.  Fitz  John  AVinthrop  of  Connecticut,  and 
bearing  dates  from  April  to  October,  1703.  now  belong  to 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  These  circulars  led 
to  the  issue  of  a  newspaper  by  their  writer.  On  Apr.  24, 
1704.  John  Campbell  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
Xcirs-Letfer,  and  it  has  since  been  incorrectly  stated  that 
this  was  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  America.  Campbell's 
prospectus  was  a  brief  one.  Harris  promised  to  issue  his 
paper  once  a  month.  The  interim  of  fourteen  years  less- 
ened the  time  to  weekly  publication.  This  is  Campbell's 
prospectus : 

Advertisement. 
This  News-Letter  is  to  be  continued  weekly;  and  all  persons 
who  have  anv  Houses.  Lands.  Tenements.  Farms.  Ships.  Vessels, 
Goods,  Wares  or  Merchandizes.  &c.  to  be  sold  or  let;  or  Servants 
Run-awav,  or  Goods  Stole  or  Lo^t ;  may  have  the  same  inserted 
at  a  Reasonable  Rate,  from  Twelve  Pence  to  Five  Shillinss  and 
not  exceed:  Who  may  agree  with  John  Campbell  Post  Master 
of  Boston. 

All  persons  in  Town  or  County  may  have  said  Kews-Letter 
every  Week.  Yearlv.  upon  reasonable  terms,  agreeing  with  John 
Campbell,  Post-ma'ster  for  the  same. 

Harris,  it  will  be  seen,  did  not  ask  for  an  advertisement. 
His  attention  was  wholly  directed  to  intelligence  and  the 
truth  of  public  reports.     Campbell,  on  the  contrary,  was 
wholly  devoted  to  business,  and  calculated  largely  on  ad- 
vertisements.    He   does   not  allude   to   news  in   any  way. 
But  very  few  business  notices  appeared  in  the  Nam- Letter, 
It  was  a  novel  enterprise,  and  the  merchants  and  mechanics 
of  Boston  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  advantages  of  this 
new  mode  of  making  their  business  known  to  the  public. 
j  The  Neics-Lctter,  in  its  early  days,  was  sometimes  printed 
1  on  a  single  sheet,  foolscap  size,  but  oftener  on  a  half  sheet, 
I  with  two  columns  on  each  side.     It  lived  for  seventy-two 
I  years,  and  went  out  of  existence  when  the  British  troops 
evacuated  Boston   in   1770.      The   Xcn-s-Lftter  enjoyed   a 
'  monopoly  of  journalism  in  America  for  fifteen  years,  and 
I  yet  had  a  circulation  of  only  300  copies.    In  171'.".  M'illiam 
'  Brooker  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Boston  in  the  pl.ace 
I  of  Campbell,  and  in  consequence  of  some  diflficulty  about 
I  the  News-Letter  and  the  mails  the  new  postmaster  thought 
'  it  expedient  to  establish  another  newspaper.      On  Dec.  21 
'  of  that  year  he  issued  the  Boston  Gazette.     The  appearance 
I  of  this  sheet,  added  to  the  loss  of  office,  fired  the  indigna- 
'  tion  of  Campbell,  and  thereupon  commenced  the  "  war  of 
editors  "on    this  continent,  which  has   never  ceased.     In 
1  speaking  of  the  Gazette,  the  editor  of  the  Netcs-Letter  said, 
"  I  pity"the  readers  of   the  new  paper ;  its  sheets  smell 
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stronger  of  beer  than  of  midnight  oil.  It  is  not  reading  fit 
for  the  people!"  It  appears  lh:it  lirooker  was  not  inelinetl 
to  carry  on  Iho  war  to  the  liittur  fiiil.fur  in  reply  he  wished 
Cainphi-ll  "all  desiniblf  success  in  his  agreeable  yiim-Lf.t- 
tcr,  assuring  him"  that  hu  had  "neither  capacity  nor  in- 
clination to  answer  any  more  of  his  like  adverlisenients." 

On  Dec.  22,  1711>.  ihc  d;ty  after  the  Gazette  appeared,  the 
initial  ])aper  in  Philadelpliia,  tlie  Amerivm  \\'rekhf  yfer- 
cHVff.  was  issued  by  Amlrcw  IJradt'ord,  a  gon  of  the  first 
printer  in  Pennsylvania — a  paper  that  Benjamin  Franklin 
subsequently  characterized  as  "a  paltry  thing,  wretchedly 
mana;;e<I,  no  way  entertaining,  and  yet  was  profitable." 
Uut  the  paper  that  attracted  tlic  must  attention  in  the 
colonies  at  that  early  period  was  the  Xcw  iJitf/fnud  Con- 
taut,  established  by  James  Franklin  Aug.  7,  171.M.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  commenced  his  career  as *a  printer's  ap- 
prentice on  this  paper.  It  is  stated  in  the  autobiography 
of  the  latter  that  the  Cnionut  was  the  second  newspaper 
Started  in  America.  It  was  the  fifth.  But  the  ('nHvnnt  cre- 
ated a  sensation  which  tlic  others  did  not  do,  and  its  pub- 
lisher was  soon  in  difficulty.  It  first  had  a  wordy  war  with 
the  XewH-Li'iter.  Then  .lames  Franklin  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  the  clergy,  e.^'pecially  with  Cutton  and  Increase 
Mather,  and  finally  the  journalist  jind  the  government  ofTi- 
cialshad  Ihoirdiflerenccs.  Tlic  communications  in  XXxQUtizittc 
produced  so  much  talk  and  scandal  in  the  quiet  town  of  Bos- 
ton that  its  publisher  was  forbidden  to  issue  liis  paper  except 
under  very  arbitrary  restrictions,  and  for  attempting  to  evade 
these  ho  was  thrown  into  prison.  On  Feb.  11,  1722,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  (hen  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  paper  as  its  editor  and  jmblisher,  and  he 
remained  f"or  several  months  in  this  position.  There  con- 
tinued to  be  the  same  independent  spirit  in  the  management 
of  the  paper,  and  its  {r<uibles  finally  induced  James  Frank- 
lin to  abandon  its  puljlieation.  He  went  to  Newport,  R.  I., 
where  he  established  the  Gazette  lu  1732,  and  where  he 
dieii  three  years  later. 

Tiie  next  paper  that  appeared  in  America  was  the  2^ew 
y<nh  Gnzcttf,  the  first  in  that  province.  It  was  published 
bv  William  Bradford,  and  the  first  number  was  issued  on 
Oct.  23,  1725.  In  1727  the  New  Eutjlaud  Weekhf  Jnnrnal 
was  published  by  iSamuel  Kneeland,  and  he  made  brilliant 
promises  to  his  readers.  On  Apr.  S,  172S,  he  said  :  "  There 
are  .Measures  concerting  for  renilering  this  Paper  yet  more 
universally  esteemed,  and  useful,  in  which  'lis  liop'd  the 
Pul)liek  will  be  gratifi'd,  and  liy  which  those  (ientlcmen 
who  desire  to  be  iniprov'd  in  History,  Pliilusnphy.  Poetry, 
Ac.  will  be  greatly  advantaged."  Tlie  Murif/aud  Gazette 
also  appeared  in  1727,  the  fi('st  in  that  colony.  It  was  pub- 
lisheii  till  n^'f),  and  revived  in  1719.  In  1728,  Benjamin 
Franklin  made  liis  rcappeariineo  as  a  journalist.  Samuel 
Keimer  had  started  a  paper  in  that  year  in  Philadi-Iphia, 
which  he  named  the  UnirerHnl  fimtnirtor  hi  alt  the  Arts 
au<l  SrIriireH.  and  /*euiiftiffraii{a  Gazette.  Franklin  had  con- 
templated such  an  enterprise,  and  had  confided  his  in- 
tention to  a  fellow -printer,  who  treacherously  informed 
Keimer  of  the  plan,  and  the  lutifnirtor  was  the  result. 
Franklin,  in  order  to  prevent  the  success  of  Keimcr's  jour- 
nal, immediately  commenced  writing  "  several  amusing 
pieces  for  Bradford's  paper  [the  .l/'-rrf/r//],  umlcr  tbo  titio 
of  Busy  Body."  In  less  than  a  year  Keimer  sold  his  paper 
with  its  ninety  subscribers  to  Franklin,  who  condensed  its 
naine  to  PruuHi/h-atn'ti  Gazette^  and  made  it  a  success.  In 
mentioning  this  circumstance  Franklin  said:  "Our  first 
papers  made  quite  a  different  appi-aranee  from  any  before 
in  the  province  ;  a  better  type,  and  better  printed  ;  but  some 
remarks  of  my  writing,  on  the  dispute  then  going  on  be- 
tween (iovernor  Burnet  and  the  Massachusetts  Assembly, 
8tru<-k  the  principal  people,  occ:isioned  the  paper  and  the 
manager  ol  it  to  lie  much  talked  of,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
brought  them  all  to  be  our  subscribers."  On  .Ian.  M.  1731, 
the  South  Caruliua  Gazette  was  issued,  the  first  in  that  prov- 
ince. It  was  printed  in  Charleston,  and  lived  a  year,  but 
was  revived  in  1731. 

But  the  most  important  newspaper,  politically,  in  early 
Colonial  times  was  started  in  New  Yr»rk  in  1733.  On  Nov. 
5  of  that  year  John  Peter  Zenger  issued  the  first  number 
of  the  New  York  Weekhf  ,/nuniaf.  It  was  a  rival  of  Brad- 
ford's Gazette  prof<'ssionally  and  ]»oliticaIly,  anil  Zenger 
was  a  fearless  jfjurnalist.  The  ./inirnnf  madf  war  on  the 
administration  of  (lov.  Toshy,  and  in  173.1  its  editor  was 
arrested  for  libel  on  the  government  and  thrown  into  ]irison, 
and  in  the  hope  of  crushing  the  jtaper  the  authorities  kejit 
him  nine  months  in  eonfineiuent.  This  created  a  great  rleal 
of  ])o]Milar  sympathy  for  the  newspajter,  and  neithi-r  Zen- 
ger nor  his  friends  w<'re  to  be  put  down.  In  spite  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  its  editor,  the  .Jnnrnal  continued  to  appear 
regularly  ;  and  finally  the  case  was  brought  before  the  court 
for  triiil.  It  was  tho  lirst  aetitju  lor  newspaper  libel  on  the 
American  continent.  The  court  met  on  Aug.  .'),  17''.r»,  anci 
Andrew  Ilauiilton  of   Philadelphia  appeared  for  Zenger. 


The  publication  of  the  alleged  libel  was  admitted,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  olTered  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  statements  made. 
This  the  court  refused  to  permit.  All  evidence  being  thus 
shut  out,  it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Hamilton  to  address 
the  jury,  which  he  did  with  great  power.  Zenger  was  ac- 
quitted, and  the  verdict  was  greeted  with  the  utmost  en- 
thusiasm by  an  immense  audience.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  con- 
ducted in  triumph  to  a  splendid  entertainment,  a  salute  was 
lired  on  his  departure  for  home,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city 
was  presented  to  him  by  the  common  C(uincil  for  "the  re- 
markable service  dr.ne  by  him  to  the  city  and  colony  by  his 
learned  and  generous  def<-nce  of  the  riglits  of  mankind  an<i 
the  liberty  of  the  press."  In  tlie  opinion  of  (Touvernciir 
Morris  the  result  of  this  case  was  "  the  dawn  of  that  liberty 
which  afterwards  revolutionized  America." 

Other  papers  made  their  appearance  in  Boston  and  Phil- 
adelphia; the  Virifhiia  (inzettr,  the  first  in  that  province, 
made  its  di'lttit  in  Williamsburg  in  1736;  and  two  news- 
papers printed  in  (lerinan.  the  ])ioncers  in  any  foreign  lan- 
guage in  America,  aj)pcarcd — one  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  in 
1731),  and  the  other  in  Philadelphia  in  1743. 

These  were  the  beginnings  in  America.  Newspapers 
were  published  in  1715  in  IJnstnn,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Annapolis,  Williamsburg,  and  Charleston.  Most  of  these 
colonial  papers  confined  themselves  strictly  to  the  merest 
mention  of  tho  news  of  tbo  day.  If  any  opinions  were 
uttered,  they  wcro  subservient  to  tho  authorities.  Tho 
Franklins  and  Zenger  were  the  exceptions,  and  they  origi- 
nated and  practised  tliat  independent  spirit  which  was  in- 
fused in  a  ncv/  class  of  papers  that  appeared  subsequent  to 
1745.  This  now  class  was  the  Kevoli:tionaiiy  Pui:ss.  It 
was  still  of  the  colonial  stamp,  because  tho  country  was 
yet  composed  of  colonies,  wilb  governments  appointed  to 
rule  over  them  by  England,  but  the  peo]>le  and  the  press 
had  become  revolutionary,  more  self-reliant,  and  more  in- 
dependent of  the  colonial  authorities.  The  pioneer  of  this 
class  of  journals  was  the  Independent  AdrcriiHer,  issued  in 
Boston  on  Jan.  4.  1748,  under  the  inspiration  of  that  ardent 
patriot,  Saniue!  Adams.  One  of  its  contributors  was  Jona- 
than Mayhcw,  who  preached  a  sermon  on  the  occasion  of 
an  election  strongly  advocating  the  republican  form  of 
government.  David  Fowle.  the  printer  of  the  paper,  having 
issued  a  pamphU't  which  severely  denounced  the  legislature 
for  certain  acts,  he  was  arrested  ami  imprisoned.  On  his 
release  he  quitted  Boston  and  went  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
where  he  started  the  Neic  Hampshire  Gazette  in  175ti,  and 
tbo  young  patriots  of  the  Advertiser  had  t<>  bide  their  time. 
One  or  two  new  papers  appeared  in  Boston  and  New  York, 
and  pamphlets  were  issued  by  the  o])pouents  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  next  year:  but  the  real  organ  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary party  made  its  appearance  on  Apr.  7,  1755.  It  was 
published  by  Kdes  A  (Jill,  and  named  the  Ihtstun  Gazette 
and  Couiitrif  Genthjman.  All  the  vigorous  writers  fnr  the 
Independent  AdrertiMa\  with  others — Samuel  Adams.  Jona- 
than Mayhcw,  John  Adams,  James  Otis,  Joseph  Warren, 
Thomas  Cashing,  Samuel  Hexter,  Benjamin  .Austin,  Jr., 
and  Samuel  Cooper  —  contributed  to  the  columns  of  the 
Gazette.  It  was  a  fearless  denunciator  of  the  wrongs  of 
tho  government.  The  sjiirit  of  the  paper  was  indicated  in 
its  devices  tui  its  title-page.  On  its  lirst  number  were  two 
cuts — one  representing  an  Indian  with  bow  and  arrow,  tho 
other  represented  Britannia  liberating  a  bird  confined  by 
aeord  to  the  arnisof  France.  Five  years  latcr(  I7G0)  there 
was  a  new  device:  this  represented  Minerva,  in  place  of 
Britannia,  seated  at  a  pedestnl  on  wliieh  was  a  cage.  huM- 
ing  a  spear  surmounted  with  the  cap  of  litierty  in  her  left 
hand.  With  her  right  hand  she  opens  the  cage  and  lib- 
erates a  l)ird,  which  is  depicted  flying  towards  the  tree  of 
liberty.    This  was  fifteen  years  before  the  fight  at  Concord. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  an  article  as  circumscribed 
as  this  must  be  all  the  newspapers  springing  into  life  from 
time  to  time  can  bo  mentioned.  Only  those  that  made  their 
mark  on  the  ago  or  wero  representative  in  their  character 
can  be  noticed.  All  others  will  be  included  in  the  general 
statistics  of  journalism.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  tho 
Newport  (U.  1.)  Merrnrjf,  not  only  because  it  is  still  pub- 
lishe<I,  but  because  it  enjoys  the  reputation  of  having  been 
started  on  its  career  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  hud  noth- 
ing to  do  with  its  origin.  It  was  establishrd  (Ui  June  12, 
I75S.  by  James  Franklin,  a  nephew;  and  all  limjamin  ha<l 
to  do  with  tho  paper  was  to  present  to  his  nephew.  afl«'r 
tho  Mercnrtf  had  been  some  time  in  existence,  a  font  of  new 
type,  *' as  ample  amends  "  to  his  brother  James  "for  tho 
service  he  bad  deprivdl  him  of  by  leaving  him  so  early  " — 
in  other  wiu-ds,  lor  having  run  awav  b<-foro  his  apprentice- 
ship had  expired.  The  press  on  which  the  elder  James  Frank- 
lin and  his  brother  Benjamin  so  otien  worked  in  Boston  re- 
mained in  the  .U*  ,^,07/ oflieo  for  100  years.  It  was  then 
presented  to  the  .Massiichusetis  Charitable  Mechanics'  As- 
sociation. On  Feb.  10,  17511,  the  tdd  Gazette  of  William 
Bradford   was   revived,  and    afterwanls    inim.Mlnli;<'d    by 
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Freneau.  On  Oct.  29,  1764,  the  Connecticut  Cotirant  was 
issued  in  Hartford,  and  is  still  published  there.  Its  pages 
have  hfcn  of  s^reat  value  to  the  historians  of  the  U.  S.  In- 
dec<I.  all  the  old  papers  have  been  a  mine  of  wealth  to  these 
writers  and  compilers. 

The  great  event  which  alarmed  the  colonists,  aroused  the 
patriotic  indignation  of  the  journalists,  and  which  threw 
the  pnlitit^al  cluhs  into  commotion,  and  did  more  to  precipi- 
tate ihe  Revolution  thun  any  other  single  act  of  the  home 
government,  occurred  in  the  following  year.  It  was  the 
Stamp  Act  of  176.i.  which  required  that  all  instruments  in 
writing  be  executeil  on  stamped  paper  to  be  purchased  of 
government  agents  only,  and  all  offences  against  the  act 
were  to  he  tried  in  any  royal  marine  or  admiralty  court  in 
any  pnr(  of  the  colonies,  no  matter  how  distant  from  the 
place  of  offence ;  thus  interfering  with  the  right  of  trial  by 
j'lry.  The  colonists  were  at  once  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the 
danger  impending  over  them.  In  May  the  subject  came 
u]i  in  the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia,  of  which  Wash- 
ington was  a  member.  Patrick  Henry  introduced  his  cele- 
br;ited  res'dulions  that  the  assembly  of  that  province  had 
the  exclusive  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and  impositions 
upon  the  people  of  that  commonwealth,  and  whoever 
maintained  the  contrary  of  this  doctrine  was  an  enemy  of 
the  colony.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  exclaimed, 
*■  TuBSftr  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  his  Cromwell,  and  George 
III.  [cries  of  '*  treason  !"' "treason  !"]  may  profit  by  their 
example.  Sir  "  ( bowing  to  the  Speaker).  '*  if  this  be  trea- 
son, make  the  most  of  it!''  The  resolutions,  with  some 
slight  modifications,  were  adopted.  They  were  immediately 
published  in  the  Man/Iand  Gttzette,  vrith  an  article  strongly 
endorsing  them  written  by  Charles  Carroll.  They  were  also 
printed  in  tho  Pettnuifh'nuifi  Gazette  and  the  Xewport  ( R.  I.) 
Mercurif.  and  the  number  of  the  latter  containing  them  was 
immediately  suppressed  as  a  traitorous  publication.  The 
Simtfi  Carnfimt  Gnzftte,  the  Amertrai)  General  Gazette,  and 
the  Gazrtie  niiH  CoiDitri/  Journaf,  all  published  in  Charles- 
ton, printed  them.  They  were  endorsed  by  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  were  pub- 
lishetl  in  the  /in-ittm  Gnzfttc  with  comments  by  John  Adams, 
which  were  subsequently  printed  in  pamphlet  form  in  Lon- 
don. They  were  deemed  traitorous  and  seditious  there,  and 
an  nn«iicces?ful  effort  made  in  Parliament  to  have  the 
pamphlet  suppressed.  The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  in 
irrdi.  but  the  effect  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  colonists 
by  these  few  newspapers  was  prodigious.  This  act,  which 
created  so  much  enmity  to  the  mother-country,  was  origi- 
nally recommended  to  the  authorities  a.s  an  excellent  mea- 
sure by  a  journalist,  Ellis  Huske.  postmaster  of  Boston, 
who  in  17;il  started  the  Boston  Wefl-ly  Post  lioi/.  Several 
of  the  publishers  suspended  the  publication  of  their  papers 
in  consequence  of  this  act.  On  Oct.  31,  the  day  before  it 
was  to  take  effect,  the  pages  of  the  Pcnnsi/h-ania  Journal 
aiid  Wr''hfi/  ,l'/(Tj7/ser,  published  by  a  grandson  of  Wil- 
liam IJradlord,  were  enclosed  in  black  lines,  with  the  pic- 
ture iif  a  skull  an'l  cross-bones  over  the  title,  with  the  words. 
"Expiring:  In  Hopes  of  a  Resurrection  to  Life  again." 
On  the  border  of  ttie  first  page  were  printed,  •'  Adieu,  adieu. 
to  the  Liberty  of  the  Press."  On  the  last  column  of  the 
third  page  were  the  words. '•  Farewell.  Liberty."  On  the 
fourth  page  was  a  cut  of  a  coffin,  with  this  epitaph: 

"The  last  Remains  of 

The  Pennsvtvania  .Journal, 

Which  d?parl  -d  this  Life,  the  31st  of  October,  1765, 

Of  a  Stamp  in  her  Vitals, 

Aged  23  years." 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  journalism  in  America  ten  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  Of  course 
the  government  had  its  organs.  Several  of  the  papers 
"printed  by  authority  "  endeavored  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  the  patriotic  sheets,  but  where  these  made  any 
sign  others  were  established  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 
Such  was  the  case  in  Virginia.  In  ITfifi  a  second  Gazette 
appeared  in  Williamsburg,  printed  by  AVilliam  Rind.  In 
mentioning  this  paper.  Thomas  Jefferson  said.  •■Till  the 
beginning  of  our  Revolutionary  disputes  we  had  hut  one 
press,  and  (hat.  having  the  whole  business  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  no  competitor  for  public  favor,  nothino-  dis- 
agreeable to  the  governor  could  find  its  way  into  itr  We 
])rocured  Rind  to  come  from  Marvland  to  "publish  a  free 
piip'^r."  The  first  printed  statement  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  -Ith  of  July,  177fi, 
was  made  in  the  Gazette  on  the  19th  of  that  moiith,  and 
(he  doi'ument  in  full  appeared  in  the  same  paper  on  the 
2lith.  AVhile  this  was  being  done  in  Virginia,  the  patriots 
in  other  provinces  were  doing  what  they  could  in  the  same 
direction.  On  May  29.  17ii7,  the  Xem  )'or/  Jnumnf,  or 
Grupinl  Adrerti'ney,  was  brought  out  under  the  inspiration 
of  (leorge  Clinton  and  Philip  Schuyler.  It  was  a  revivjvl 
of  Zenger's  paper,  and  was  edited  hy  Alexander  McDougall. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  when  only  si.xteen  years  of  age,  was 


a  smart  contributor  to  its  columns.  It  was  McDougall  who 
issued  a  pamphlet  in  Xew  York  in  the  interest  of  the  Sons 
of  Liberty  in  1770.  charging  the  assembly  with  a  betrayal 
of  its  trust  in  its  favorable  action  on  the  i\Iutiny  Act  of 
I7t;8-69,  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  The  as- 
sembly voted  the  pamphlet  libellous,  and  the  proceedings 
were  printed  on  the  46th  page  of  the  records  cf  that  body. 
•'  Forty-five "  thereupon  became  the  countersign  of  tlie 
Sons  of  Liberty.  McDougall  received  many  visitors  while 
in  jail,  and  in  connection  therewith  the  Journal  of  Feb.  15, 
1770.  gave  the  following  paragraph:  "Yesterday,  the  forty- 
fifth  day  of  the  year,  forty-five  gentlemen,  real  enemies  to 
interna!  taxation  by.  or  in  obedience  to.  external  authority, 
and  cordial  friends  to  Captain  McDougall  and  the  glorious 
cause  of  American  liberty,  went  in  decent  procession  to  the 
New  Gaol;  and  dined  with  him  on  forty-five  pounds  of 
beef  stakes,  cut  from  a  bullock  of  forty-five  months  old, 
and  with  a  number  of  other  friends,  who  jfiined  them  in 
the  afternoon,  drank  a  variety  of  toasts,  expressive  not 
only  of  the  most  undissembled  lovalty,  but  of  the  warmest 
attachment  to  Liberty,  its  renowned  advocates  in  Great 
Britain  and  America,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Before 
the  evening  the  company,  who  conducteil  themselves  with 
great  decency,  separated  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  but 
not  without  the  firmest  resolution  to  continue  united  in  the 
glorious  cause." 

Opposite  in  political  sentiment  to  these  patriot  journals 
was  the  Ii'>ifal  Gazeftiry,  which  was  established  in  New 
York  in  1762  by  James  Rivington.  The  leading  contrib- 
utors to  the  Gazetteer  were  Attorney-general  Seabury, 
Myles  Cooper,  president  of  Columbia  College,  the  Rev. 
John  Vardill.  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler.  Major  An- 
dre also  wrote  for  the  paper,  and  his  well-known  satire,  the 
Cf'in  Cha>te,  appeared  in  the  Gazetteer  on  the  very  day  of 
his  capture; 

"And  now  I've  elos'd  my  epic  strain. 
I  tremble  as  I  show  it, 
Lest  Ibis  same  warrior-drover  Wayne 
Should  ever  catch  the  poet." 

It  was  subsequently  called  Rivinfjton'a  Royal  Gazette,  with 
the  royal  arms  over  the  office-door.  It  was  an  ably  con- 
ducted newspaper.  Its  office  was  twice  mobbed  for  its  zeal 
for  the  Crown — once  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  once  by 
a  party  of  Connecticut  militia.  After  enjoying  royal  favor 
for  many  years.  Rivington  in  1782.  who  then  saw  the  "  .  nd 
of  things."  shaped  his  course  to  meet  coming  events. 
Several  years  previously  Freneau  predicted  this  in  some 
verses  which  he  published  in  a  Philailelphia  paper: 

"  Says  Satan  to  Jemmy.  '  I  hold  you  a  bet. 
That  you  mean  to  abandon  our  Royal  Gazette.^" 

On  July  10.  17S2.  the  following  appeared  in  the  Gazette: 
'■  The  publisher  of  this  paper,  sensible  that  his  zeal  for  the 
success  of  His  Majesty's  arms,  his  sanguine  wishes  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  his  friendship  for  individuals, 
have  at  times  led  him  to  credit  and  circulate  paragraphs, 
without  investigating  the  facts  so  closely  as  his  duty  to  the 
public  demanded,  trusting  to  their  feelings,  and  depen<Iing 
on  their  generosity,  he  begs  them  to  look  over  past  errors, 
ami  depend  on  future  correctness.  From  henceforth  he 
will  neither  expect  nor  solicit  their  favours  longer  than  his 
endeavours  shall  stamp  the  same  degree  of  authenticity 
and  credit  on  the  Rot/al  Gazette  of  New  York,  as  all  Europe 
allow  to  the  Jioynl  Gazette  of  London."  The  title  Royal 
was  dropped,  and  the  paper  was  afterwards  known  as  Rh- 
inf/ton'i*  ^iir  York  Gazette  and  Universal  Adrertifsery  and 
the  royal  arms  were  removed  from  over  the  door  of  the  of- 
fice. The  circulation  of  the  Gazette  reached,  in  its  best 
days,  the  large  number  of  3000.  Another  organ  of  the 
Crown  was  started  in  Boston  in  1767.  It  was  the  Chroni- 
cle, and  the  handsomest  journal,  typographically,  published 
in  the  colonies.  It  exhibited  great  pretensions  to  litera- 
ture. John  Mcin,  one  of  its  publishers,  was  a  bookseller, 
and  would  sometimes  fill  a  page  of  the  Chronicle  with  ad- 
vertisements of  his  books  for  sale.  Mein,  assisted  by  a 
pre-Revolutionary  wit  of  Boston  named  Joseph  Green,  and 
.a  few  others,  was  very  severe  on  the  AVhigs  of  tliose  days. 
On  Nov.  5.  1769.  in  a  public  procession,  among  the  effigies 
displayed  was  one  of  Mein,  to  which  was  attached  tho  fol- 
lowing acrostic : 

"I-nsulting  wretch,  we'll  him  expose— 
O-'er  the  whole  world  his  deeds  disclose; 
H-ell  now  gapes  wide  to  take  him  in; 
N-ow  he  is  ripe— O  lump  of  Sin  I 

M-ean  is  the  man — Mein  his  name; 
E-nou^h  he's  spread  his  hellish  fame; 
I-nfern;iI  furies  hurl  liis  soul. 
N-ine  million  times,  from  pole  to  polel" 

So  inimical  to  Mein  had  the  popular  sentiment  become  that 
he  was  compelled  to  stop  the  publication  of  the  Chronicle 
and  leave  the  country. 

The  Maasachusetts  Spy,  "calculated  on  an  entire  new 
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Nnmc. 


MTiere  Wlicn 

pabllsbod.  publislipd. 

1.  Pul)Hck  Occurrences Boston Ifino 

2.  Ncws-Lc'Itor Boston 1704 

3.  Anu'rican  Mercury Philadelphia 171!) 

4.  Ki'w  York  (iiizrtte New  York 1725 

5.  Marylaiul  (iazcttc Anuapolia 1727 

n.  S'Mitli  Carolina (Jazcttc Charleston 17:U 

7.  KlicHic  Island  Cazcttc Newport 1732 

ft.  Virginia Cn/.cttc Williamsburg 1736 

9.  North  Carolina  (iazt;ttc Ncwbcrne 175.1 

10.  NfW  Hampshire  (iuzctte Portsmouth 1756 

11.  Summary New  London 1758 

12.  Di-lawarr  Couraiit Wilmington 17fil 

13.  fJcorpia  (lazette Savannah 1763 

M.  New  .lor^i'V  (Jazetto ■■ 1777 

I'j.  ViTuiont (jazc'ttc Westminster 1781 

Of  tbo  fiM  newspitpcrs'  which  had  been  started  in  America 
from  Ifl'JO  (o  ITSlt,  only  -l.'i  were  in  cxistcnco  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  pence  with  (Ireut  Itritiiln. 

Tiui  third  orii  of  lh<i  newspaper  in  Americn,  embracing 
llic  I'm.iTiiAi,  I*.\itTV  Pitrss.  bc^an  in  ITS.t.  On  the  ac 
knowl.ci;,Mnent  of  tlu!  indci.endenco  of  the  l'.  S..  .1,000,000  of 
jicople  found  it  ncccitsiiry  to  orpanizo  a  government  on  a 
new  biisis.  All  sorts  of  opinions,  notions,  and  theories  prc- 
v.'iiled  MS  to  the  hQ:t{  mode  rif  su-compli^'hinK  tliis  prcat  end. 
All  thou>;hls  wen?  naturally  turned  to  tbo  pubject.  nnd  it 
was  very  soon  apparent  that  there  were  two  sides  to  every 
question,  even  in  a  niilion  whieh  as  a  unity  had  just 
achieved  its  inclependenoe :  ami  these  sides  became  great 
political  imrties  in  the  I'.  S.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  the 
recognized  leader  of  one  of  these  divisions,  the  Federal 
party,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  the  chief  id'  the  other,  th'j  Kc- 
Vof,.  ir.-'.tL' 


plan,"  was  the  next  influentially  patriotic  paper  started  in 
the  colonies.  Its  first  number  came  out  in  July,  1770,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Isaiab  Thomas,  the  author  of  the  //*>- 
ton/  of  I'n'ntin;/  in  tliv  United  States.  With  the  dnzette, 
the  .S'/>^  was  a  jiower  with  the  pcoide,  and  did  its  full  share 
in  bringing  on  the  rupture  with  the  mother-country.  The 
office  of  the  paper  was  styled  "  the  sedition  foundry."  Early 
in  1771  it  urgeil  a  rei-oursc  to  arms,  and  on  Oct.  8.  1772,  it 
closed  an  article  In  this  fearless  manner  :  '*  .Should  the  liberty 
of  the  press  Vie  once  destroyed,  farewell  the  remainder  of  our 
invalual)!e  rights  and  privileges!  We  may  ne.\t  expect  pad- 
locks on  our  lips,  fetters  on  our  legs,  and  only  our  bands 
left  at  liberty  to  slave  for  our  worse  than  Egyptian  task- 
masters, or — or — Fight  our  way  tu  constitutional  Freedom." 
In  denouncing  <iov.  Hutchinson  as  **an  usurper."  and 
showing  Lieut. -Gov.  Oliver  as  a  "recorded  perjured  trai- 
tor," an  elTort  was  ma<le  by  Attorney-Gen.  Sewall  to  have 
Thomas  iniHctetl  for  libel,  but  the  grand  jury  refused  to 
find  a  bill.  More  Briti.-h  troops  having  reached  Boston, 
that  city  became  too  warm  for  Thomas.  On  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  eventful  day  at  Concor<l  the  material  of  the  Spy 
was  conveyed  across  the  Charles  River  and  carried  to  Wor- 
cester, where  the  paper  was  ever  afterwards  printed,  and 
where  it  is  now  known  as  tlie  Worcentcr  Spy.  On  May  .'J, 
177.>,  it  first  appeared  there  with  the  motto  in  largo  type: 
"  Americans  I  Liberty  or  Death  I  Join  or  Die  !"'  Thomas 
was  famous  fi>r  these  newspaper  laconics.  He  had  a  fresh 
one  for  every  new  jihasc  and  (i\Qry  new  movement  in  the 
Revolutionary  conilict.  The  government,  to  stem  this 
Revolutionary  tide  after  the  suspension  of  the  Chronicle, 
resorted  to  the  old  yrirH-Lrttn-,  which  was  then  known  as 
the  MnsfitfchnHettt  Guzrtte  and  Wetkhf  Xcirs-Lettcr.  All 
the  Tory  writers  of  note — Oliver,  Brattle,  Leonard,  and 
Sewall — concentrated  their  ])ower  on  this  paper.  There 
was  a  sharp  contest  between  Pewall  and  Leonard  as  '"Maa- 
sachuseUensis "  in  the  MusHai'Infurttfi  Gazfttp,  and  John 
Adams  as  "Novanglus"  in  the  Uosfnn  Gazptte. 

After  the  fight  at  the  Old  N^orth  Bridge  in  Concord,  Mass., 
Apr.  19.  1775.  there  was  open  war  for  eight  years.  In  the 
first  year  of  tbo  Uovolution  eiglit  newspapers  were  started 
— four  in  Philadelpliia,  where  Thomas  Paine  and  Philip 
Frcneau  lived  and  wrote.  The  first  newspaper  in  New 
Jersey,  the  Gttzrttr,  was  issued  on  Dec.  3,  1777  ;  the  first  in 
Mississippi  Territory  appeared  in  177U,  a  pioneer  among 
the  ]Monecrs  ;  an<l  in  I7S1  flio  first,  the  Gazette  or  Green 
Mnimtnin  I*uHt  /ln>/,  was  publislied  in  Vermont.  Fortj--nino 
newspapers  were  establishc'd  in  the  colonics  from  1745 
to  I7S3,  the  Revolutionary  period  of  our  history,  but  of  all 
those  pui)lieations  not  one  was  rcal!y  a  journal — not  ono 
appeared  daily.  While  New  York  was  occupied  by  tbo 
Britisli  troops  four  papers  were  published  there,  and  an 
arrangement  was  made  in  their  days  of  publication  by  which 
the  public  had  a  newspaper  each  day.  This  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  this  luxury  in  that  period.  The  first  daily 
paper  in  America  was  not  is--*ued  till  17^1.  It  was  the 
Aniericfin  Dailif  Adirrtinrr,  and  was  pulili>lied  in  Phila- 
delphia by  Claypoide.  wlio  was  the  first  to  introduce  report- 
ing on  the  continent. 

The  initial  newspapers  in  the  colonics  made  their  np- 
pcaranco  in  the  following  chronological  order  : 


publican  or  Democratic  party.  Without  any  exception  the 
43  newspapers  published  in  1783  arrayed  their  columns 
on  either  side  iu  the  momentous  political  contests  which 
followed  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Of  this  number,  the 
MaHHnthmvUn  S/>i/,  the  Gazette,  and  ludependeut  Chronicle 
of  Boston,  the  Virginia  Gazette,  the  Maryland  Gazette,  the 
Jtmnuil,  and  the  Packet  of  New  York,  the  New  IfainpHhirc 
Gazette,  the  Sttfrm  Gazcttf.,  the  Coini'vticut  Conrant,  the 
Neu-portlYK,  I.)  Mercury,  the  J\:tiU8ylruni<t  Gazette,  and  the 
Pennnylrauia  Jonnial  were  the  most  prominent.  The  failure 
of  tht)  Articles  of  Confederation  as  a  perfect  system  of 
government  for  the  U.  8.  brought  on  the  first  great  political 
conilict;  and  when  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  in  Jan., 
nS(i,  proposed  a  convention  of  delegates  from  each  8tatc 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Federal  system,  tbo  real 
contest  began.  Out  of  this  convention,  whieh  finally  met 
in  Pblladelpbia  in  17Sr,  came  the  Federal  Cons^titution  ; 
and  in  the  adoption  of  tliis  instrument  by  the  several  States 
the  most  intense  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  na- 
tion. In  the  great  controversy  tlic  newspapers  played  an 
important  ]iart.  The  J'arht  in  New  York  strongly  advo- 
cated the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in  opposition  to  the 
Journal.  In  Boston  \.\ic  MasHachuH>ttH  Crndnrl,  which  waS 
started  in  17S1,  and  edited  by  jMajor  Benjamin  Russell, 
was  the  leading  Federal  organ,  and  from  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  iu  the  national  convention  till  its  accept- 
ance by  tiie  State  conventions  the  Ctutinel  kept  up  a  vig- 
orous fire  in  its  favor;  and  Iherewere  one  or  more  personal 
collisions,  growing  out  of  the  bitterness  of  the  contest,  be- 
tween Major  Russell  and  Benjamin  Austin,  a  writer  for  the 
Judeprudent  Chrouiek,  which  was  the  organ  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  Ceutinel  was  one  of  the  most  enterpris- 
ing journals  of  its  day.  It  did  not  confine  itself  wholly  to 
polities,  but  intelligently  gave  the  fullest  marine  and  com- 
mercial reports,  and  its  summary  of  foreign  news  was  al- 
ways excellent,  especially  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon. 
The  proceedings  of  the  constitutional  convention  in  Massa- 
chusetts were  reported  by  Major  Russell,  almost  the  first 
reporting  attempted  in  America,  and  he  thus  described  his 
labors  and  a  scene  in  the  convention  :  '*  I  had  never  studied 
stenography,  nor  was  there  any  person  then  in  Boston  that 
understood  reporting.  The  presiding  ofiicer  of  the  conven- 
tion sat  in  the  deacon's  seat,  under  the  pulpit.  I  took  the 
pulpit  for  my  reporting-desk,  and  a  very  good  one  it  was. 
1  succeeded  well  enough  in  tliis  my  first  effort  to  give  a 
tolerably  fair  report  in  my  next  jiaper;  but  the  Puritanical 
notions  had  not  entirely  faded  away,  and  I  was  voted  out 
of  the  pulpit.  A  stand  was  fitted  up  for  me  in  another 
place,  and  1  proceeded  \vith  my  rejtorts,  generally  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  convention.  The  doubts  that  still  ex- 
isted as  to  whether  enough  of  the  States  would  come  into 
the  compact  as  to  make  the  Constitution  binding,  made  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  intensely  interesting.  When 
the  news  arrived  of  the  acceptance  of  it  by  the  Stale  of 
Virginia,  there  was  an  extraordinary  (uitbreak  of  rejoicing. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  meeting-house  would  burst  with  the 
acclamation."  On  the  final  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
there  were  celebrations  everywhere.  There  was  one  in  New 
York  in  17RS.  made  u]>  of  all  tlie  trades.  The  press-section 
was  headed  by  two  marshals — Hugh  Gaino  of  the  Gazette 
and  Samuel  Loudon  of  the  lit;/i>ilrr.  In  the  procession  was 
a  Ptago  drawn  by  four  hordes.  On  this  stage  was  a  printing- 
ofiiec — cases  and  other  tyjiographieal  implements,  with 
compositors  and  pressmen  at  wiprk.  Many  hundred  copies 
of  a  song  nnd  an  ode  were  struck  offanti  dislributed  along 
the  route.  There  was  a  small  fiag  on  top  of  the  press  hear- 
ing the  inscription  of  "  Publius  "  in  gold  letters.  John 
Loudon,  ns  a  herald,  was  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  press, 
dressed  in  a  fiowing  robe,  and  a  cap  on  which  were  written 
the  words.  "Tlie  Liberty  'd"  the  Press."  He  carried  a 
trumpet  in  his  right  banci,  with  which  he  ]iroclaimed,  "  The 
epocha  of  Liberty  and  Justice."  In  the  left  hand  he  held 
a  parehnient  scroll  representing  the  new  Constitution.  With 
the  adoption  (tf  the  Constitution  the  Federal  (>arty  con- 
sidered ilsi'lf  fully  anil  lirinly  establii-hed  ;  and  <d*  course 
the  Ri'publican  or  Democratic  ]>arty  was  also  established, 
although,  on  tlie  inauguration  of  Washington  and  Adams, 
the  HoNton  Ceutinel  formally  annoiineed  the  death  of  tbo 
latter;  but  on  Mar.  4,  ISDl,  on  the  inauguratiiin  of  Jefler- 
son  and  Burr.  Xho  Ceutinel  publisbid  a  eliaraeterislic  monu- 
mental inscription,  the  first  part  of  which  was  as  follows  : 

Yesterdav  Expire<l, 

Deeply  regretted  by  Mim/ions  of  grateful  Americans. 

And  by  all  unml  uieii, 

Tin:  Fkiu'.k.m.  v\tiministi(.\tion 

of  the 

Government  of  ibe  Cnited  Stales; 

Animated   by 

A  Wasbitiu'ton.  an  Adams,  a  llanitlton.  Knox, 

Pickering.  Woboit.  M.Heiirv,  Marnball, 

Slodd:irt.  and  Dexter. 

.Kt.  \1  vr:ii^. 
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When  the  Constitution  went  into  operation  in  1789  there 
were  printed  in  each  week,  in  the  V.  S.,  76.438  copies  of 
newspapers,  or  3,074.770  copies  during  the  year,  filled  with 
the  political  cxciteiiR'nt  of  that  intcrrsting  period  of  our 
existence  in  somewhat  of  the  spirit  which  animated  Jlajor 
Russell  of  the  Boston  Coituirf.  Newspapers  continued  to 
increase.  Many  foreign  writers  of  ability  and  smartness 
were  employed  hy  both  parties  on  the  jiress.  and  many  of 
the  political  chiefs  wrote  for  the  journals.  There  were  few 
or  no  regular  editorial  articles — or  leaders,  as  they  are  now 
styled — but  the  topics  of  the  day  were  warmly  discussed  in 
communications  over  all  sorts  of  signatures.  Most  of  the 
foreign  writers  were  political  exiles,  and  they  naturally  tell 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Democrats  and  wrote  for  the  papers 
of  that  party,  strongly  against  England  and  in  favor 
of  aiding  republican  France;  and  they  were  very  severe 
on  the  administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams,  One 
of  these  papers,  the  Kafional  Gazette,  was  established  in 
Philadelphia  in  Oct.,  171H,  by  Philip  Frcneau  while  a  clerk 
under  Jeflerson  in  the  state  department.  Freneau  was  a 
poet  of  the  Revolution,  and  accouiplished  as  much  with  his 
rhyme  as  with  his  prose.  In  regard  to  hiiu  Jefferson  said 
in  his  AiifiK  that  at  a  cabinet  council  Washington  re- 
marked :  "  That  rascal  Freneau  sent  him  three  copies  of  his 
paper  every  day,  as  if  he  thought  he  (Washington)  would 
become  the  distributer  of  them  j  that  he  could  see  in  this 
nothing  but  an  impudent  design  to  insult  him  ;  he  ended 
in  a  high  tone."  Jefferson  placed  a  high  estimate  on  the 
services  of  Freneau  as  a  journalist.  On  another  occasion 
Jefferson  said,  in  speaking  of  Washington,  "  He  adverted 
to  a  piece  in  Freneau's  paper  of  yesterday ;  he  said  he  de- 
spised their  attacks  on  him  personally,  but  that  there  had 
never  been  an  act  of  the  government,  not  meaning  in  the 
executive  line  only,  but  in  every  line,  which  that  jiaper 
had  not  abused.  He  was  evidently  sore  and  warm,  and  I 
took  his  intention  to  be  that  I  should  interpose  in  some  way 
with  Freneau,  perhaps  withdraw  his  appointment  as  trans- 
lating clerk  in  my  othce.  But  I  shall  not  do  it.  His  paper 
has  saved  our  Constitution,  which  was  galloping  fast  into 
mnnarehy,  and  has  been  checked  by  no  one  means  so  pow- 
erfully as  by  that  paper.  It  is  well  and  universally  known 
that  it  has  been  that  paper  which  has  checked  the  career 
of  the  monocrats."  The  Gnzeftr  was  published  till  1793. 
In  1707,  Freneau  started  tlie  Time  Piece  in  Xew  York, 
whicii  was  afterwards  edited  by  Matthew  L.  Davis,  and 
subsequently  by  John  Daly  Burk,  one  of  the  United  Irish- 
men. Two  influential  journals  were  established  in  1793: 
the  Xeir  Eutflnnd  PfiU<jdinm  in  Boston,  and  the  Minerva 
(afterwards  aud  still  known  as  the  Cnmmcrcird  Advertiser) 
in  Xew  York.  Xoah  Webster,  the  lexicographer,  previously 
a  lawyer  in  Hartford,  was  induced  to  migrate  to  New  York 
to  take  charge  of  the  Minerva,  and  thereby  strengthen  the 
Federal  party.  William  L.  Stone  was  subsequently  and 
for  many  years  its  editor.  It  is  now,  as  the  Connnercial 
Ailccrtis-r,  owned  by  Hugh  Hastings,  and  is  the  oldest 
paper  in  New  York.  The  Palladium  was  merged  with  the 
Jlofiton  Advertiftey.  But  the  newspapers  that  attracted  the 
most  attention  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  the  early 
part  of  this  century  were  the  Aurora  in  Philadelphia  and 
the  Ercninr/  Pof»t  and  Amerivan  Citizen  in  New  York.  The 
Aurora  was  edited  by  Benjamin  Frankliu  Bache,  a  grand- 
son of  Benjamin  Franklin,  till  1708.  It  contained  on 
Mar.  5,  1797,  a  very  savage  article  on  the  departure  of 
Washington  for  Mount  Vernon  after  the  inauguration  of 
John  Adams.  It  was  disowned  by  Bache,  who  was  absent 
when  it  appeared,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  a 
"jiublio  functionary"  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Democratic  party.  On  the  death  of  Bache  the  Aurora 
passed  under  the  editorial  care  of  William  Duane,whohad 
become  very  much  embittered  against  England  in  conse- 
quence of  liis  treatment  in  India.  The  ,4»/-or(T  was  a  pow- 
erful organ  of  Jefferson's.  The  Evenintj  Pi>st  was  not  so 
old  a  paper  as  the  Aurora.  It  was  started  on  Nov.  16, 
ISOI,  and  was  strongly  Federal  in  its  politics.  Alexander 
Hamilton.  John  Jay.  and  their  friends  established  it,  and 
placed  William  Coleman  in  the  editorial  chair,  where  he 
remaincil  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
William  Leggett  and  WilliaTu  Cullen  Bryant:  the  latter  is 
still  chief  editor.  It  was  Democratic  in  politics  for  over 
forty  years,  and  is  now  independent  Republican.  The 
Am?.rican  Citizen  was  a  continuation  of  the  Ncid  York  Jour- 
nal and  Arifus.  James  Cheetham  became  its  editor  in  ISOl, 
and  acted  with  that  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  of 
which  the  Clintons  were  leaders.-  Violent  altercations  be- 
tween some  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  sections  of  that  party 
took  place,  and  the  duelling- ground  at  Hoboken  became 
the  scene  of  several  al^'airs  of  honor.  Matthew  L.  Davis, 
armed  and  equipped,  went  forth  in  Wall  street  one  time  to 
shoot  Cheetham  at  sight.  The  bitterness  of  these  three 
rf^markable  journals  kept  up  the  political  excitement  in 
New  York  to  a  high  pitch  and  for  a  long  time.     Coleman 


called  Duane"a  low-lived  foreigner,"  and  he  alluded  to 

'•the  insolent  vulgarity  of  that  base  wretch,"  Cheetham. 
Once  he  discharged  a  double  shot  at  his  opponents: 
"Lie  on,  Puane — lie  on  for  pay, 
And,  Cheetham,  lie  thou  too; 
More  ag.T'inst  truth  you  cannot  say, 
Than  truth  can  say  'gainst  yon." 

Another  Democratic  paper  was  issued  in  New  York  in  1S02 
by  the  friends  of  Aaron  Burr,  in  opposition  to  the  Citizen. 
It  was  the  Mornintf  Chronicle,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Peter 
Irving.  Washington  Irving  made  his  first  appearance  as 
a  writer  in  the  Chronicle,  over  the  signature  of"  .Tonathan 
Oblstyle."  Matthew  L.  Davis  was  a  eontril)utor  to  its 
jtolitical  columns.  It  was  no  match  for  the  Citizen,  and 
ceased  to  exist  in  1805,  the  year  after  the  killing  of  Ham- 
ilton by  Burr.  But  before  all  these  paj^rs  had  commenced 
their  career  the  violence  of  several  of  the  organs  of  the 
Democratic  party,  edited  largely  by  foreigners,  towards  the 
close  of  last  centurj',  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  Alien 
and  k^edition  laws  of  1798.  The  Sedition  law.  restricting 
the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  speech,  especially  aroused 
the  Democrats,  and  caused  great  indignation  in  most  of  the 
newspaper-offices,  and  the  journals  opposed  to  the  admin- 
istration of  John  Adams  became  more  violent  than  ever. 
The  second  clause  of  this  act  stated  that  "if  any  person 
should  write  or  publi.'^h,  or  cause  to  be  written  or  published, 
any  libel  against  the  government  of  the  U.  S.  or  either 
house  of  Congress,  or  against  the  President,  he  should 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $20fl0,  and  by  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  two  years."  About  200  papers 
were  published  in  the  U.  >S.  at  that  time,  and  of  these  only 
20  or  25  were  edited  wholly  or  partly  by  aliens.  Nearly 
all  of  these  were  opposed  to  the  leading  measures  of  the 
administration  of  Adams,  and  assailed  the  President  for  his 
opposition  to  France  with  the  utmost  virulence.  The  laws 
affected  these  foreign  writers.  Among  them  were  James 
Thompson  Callcnder,  William  Duane,  John  Daly  Burk,  and 
William  Cobbett,  and  all  but  the  latter  were  in  the  interest 
of  the  Democratic  party  and  encouraged  and  sustained  by 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  especially  by  the  former.  Cobbett 
edited  the  Porcupine  in  Philadelphia.  There  were  many 
prosecutions  under  the  Sedition  law — of  natives  as  well  as 
foreigners.  Callender  of  the  Richmond  Examiner,  who 
wrote  the  Prospect  before  Vn,  was  tried,  convicted,  fined, 
and  imprisoned  in  Richmond.  Jefferson  subsequently  had 
the  amount  of  the  fine  refunded  to  him.  Judge  Thomas 
Cooper,  tried  in  Philadelphia,  was  imprisoned  twenty-four 
hours  and  fined  $1000  for  printing  a  political  handbill.  On 
the  morning  after  his  conviction,  Fenno  in  the  United 
Siatcn  Gazi  ftc,  the  Federal  organ,  said  ;  '*  The  Republican 
party  is  always  committing  some  act  of  excess,  but  what 
occurred  in  court  on  yesterday  surpassed  anything  that  has 
yet  occurred.  I'pon  the  conviction  of  Cooper,  Stephen 
Thompson  Mason,  a  Senator  from  Virginia,  ?hook  hands 
with  the  culjtrit  in  the  very  face  of  justice."  The  Aurora 
the  next  morning  contained  the  following  reply,  prepared 
by  Gen.  I^Iahlon  Dickinson  of  New  Jersey  (it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Judge  Chase  who  presided  at  the  trial  was  a 
person  of  rotundity  and  of  a  florid  complexion!  :  *'  Mr.  Fenno 
is  evermore  committing  great  mistakes,  but  of  all  the  errors 
into  which  he  has  yet  fallen,  that  in  his  ]>nper  of  yesterilay 
is  the  greatest.  He  states  that  Stephen  Thompson  Jlason, 
a  Senator  from  Virginia,  shook  hands  with  the  culprit  in 
the  very  face  of  justice,  mistaking  the  bacon-face  of  old 
Chase  for  the  face  of  justice."  Col.  Matthew  Lyon,  who 
represented  Vermont  in  Congress  from  1797  to  1801,  was 
prosecuted  for  letters  written  from  Washington  to  Alden 
Spooner  and  published  in  the  Windsor  Journal,  ''contain- 
ing artful  and  indirect  accusations"  against  the  President, 
charging  him  with  "rejecting  men  of  age.  exjierience.  wis- 
dom, and  independency  of  sentiment,"  aud  saying  that  the 
President  exhibited  a  fondness  for  "  ridiculous  pomp,  idle 
parade,  and  selfish  avarice."  It  was  also  charged  that  Col. 
Lyon  had  published  parts  of  the  Barlow  letter  "abusing, 
in  the  most  virulent  manner,  the  President  and  Senate  of 
the  U.  S."  in  regard  to  France;  and  that  all  this  was  dnno 
with  the  intention  "to  stir  up  sedition  and  bring  the  Presi- 
dent aud  government  "  into  contempt.  Col.  Lyon  was  tried 
in  Oct.,  1798,  convicted,  sentenced  to  four  months'  im- 
prisonment and  to  a  fine  of  .$1000.  During  the  pendency 
of  the  case  he  was  re-elected  to  Congress,  aud  went  from 
prison  to  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  John 
Daly  Burk,  author  of  the  play  Buulcer  Hill,  or  the  Death 
of  Warren,  and  Dr.  James  Smith,  editors  of  the  Time  Piece 
in  New  York,  were  also  arrested  under  this  law,  but  the 
ease  never  came  to  trial.  Burk  left  the  country  for  a  time, 
but  returned  and  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1808.  Charles 
Holt,  editor  of  the  Xew  Loudon  Bee,  was  fined  and  im- 
prisoned under  the  same  law,  but  the  fine  of  $1000  with  in- 
terest was  afterwards  refunded  by  act  of  Congress.  Holt 
in  1808    established  the  Columbian  in  New  York  as  the 
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organ  of  the  Clintonians,  and  was  always  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Jefferson  and  Madison. 

These  were  some  of  the  troubles  of  the  journalists  in  the 
early  days  of  the  republic:  and  while  these  pajiers  and 
editors  were  havin^;  their  joys  and  sorrows  in  the  cities  on 
the  Atlantic  coaj>t,  the  tide  of  emigration  was  setting  west- 
ward and  the  Xurth-west  Territory  loomed  up  befure  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  With  the  increase  of  population  in 
that  region,  the  necessity  of  newspapers  became  evident, 
and  oil  Xov.  0,  1793,  the' Cenfin'l  »>/  the  X'jrlh-trrufcrn  Tir-  . 
rituri/  was  founded  in  Cincinnati  by  William  Maxwell,  the  j 
first  newspaper  and  the  first  printing-ofiice  beyond  the  l 
Ohio.  Nathaniel  Willis,  an  old  Boston  printer,  started  j 
the  .Sc('o/'>  Gazette  in  Chillicotho  in  171(0,  and  in  179'J  the  ; 
Western  Sj>i/  and  HamilOm  Gazette  was  issued.  8o  the 
North-western  Territory,  as  it  was  called,  was  not  without  i 
its  journals  to  keep  its  hardy  people  posted  in  the  affairs 
of  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  now  that  Territory  and  the 
entire  West  to  the  Pacific  is  covered  with  numerous  States, 
occupied  by  millions  of  enterpri-*ing  men  and  women,  and 
supplied  with  thousands  of  first-class  newspapers — such 
papftrs  as  the  liejmbdraii  and  Democrat  in  St.  Louis,  where 
the  first  paper,  the  Jicpubficau,  was  established  in  1808, 
when  that  city  was  a  mere  trading-post ;  as  the  Trihnne, 
Timen.  Jonniaf,  and  P'*8t,  large  flourishing  sheets  in  Chi- 
cago, where  the  first  journal  was  founded  as  late  as  Nov., 
18:i:i,  and  in  a  State  where  the  first  newspaper  did  not  ap- 
pear till  1814  ;  as  the  Afta  California,  BnUrtin,  and  Morn- 
in;;  Caff  of  San  Francisco, enjoying  circulations  from  GOOD 
to  2J,000  daily,  where  the  first  journal  was  isstied  by  our 
sohliers  in  camp  in  ISiG-t7  :  and  as  the  Ifuffrtin  and  Her- 
ald in  Portland,  and  over  30  other  papers  in  Oregon,  make 
money  and  fame  where  no  paper  existed  in  IS  (6.  So.  too, 
in  the  South  as  far  as  Texas,  where  the  Cirili'tn,  liiillrtiti, 
and  News  flourish  in  Galveston,  and  more  than  ino  other 
newspapers  look  after  the  growth  of  that  great  border  State, 
destined  to  be  cut  up  into  half  a  dozen  smaller  States  as 
the  population  increases. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  journalism  made  its  appearance 
in  the  North-west  even  before  it  did  in  the  interior  of  New 
York.  The  Otxetjo  Hemld,  or  W'^Mlen)  Advertiser  was  tho 
first  newspaper  printed  in  Western  (now  known  as  Cen- 
tral) New  York.  It  appeared  { IS  by  21  inches  in  size,  each 
of  tho  four  printed  pages  being  9  by  15^  inches)  at  Coop- 
erstown  Apr.  3,  179;"),  and  was  continued  until  1S21.  Klihu 
Phinney  was  its  founder,  editor,  and  the  pioneer  j<uirnalist 
in  that  section  of  the  country.  In  announcing  his  enter- 
prise ho  felt  the  "highest  satisfaction  in  being  honored  as 
the  conductor  of  the  first  public  paper  printed  in  the  re- 
spectable county  of  Otsego."  William  L.  Stone,  Thurlow 
Weed,  and  other  distinguished  journalists,  worked  at  tho 
case  in  his  office, and  J.  Fenimore  Cooper  often  '*  set  type" 
there  for  amusement,  and  he  thus  described  tho  printing- 
establishment  of  the  Herald  in  its  days  of  infancy,  in  his 
charming  novel,  The  Pioneers.  Speaking  of  the  laying  out 
of  the  village,  and  of  an  effort  of  the  early  settlers  to  start 
an  academy,  he  said:  "Meeting  after  meeting  was  held 
for  this  purpose  year  after  year.  The  resolutions  of  tlicso 
assemblages  appeared  in  the  most  conspicuous  columns  of 
a  little,  blue-looking  newspaper,  that  was  already  issued 
weekly  from  tho  garret  of  a  dwelling-house  in  tho  village, 
and  which  the  traveller  might  as  often  see  f^luek  into  the 
fissure  of  a  stake  that  had  been  erected  at  the  point  where 
the  footpath  from  the  log  cabin  of  some  settler  entered  tho 
highway,  as  a  post-office  for  an  individual.  Sometimes  tho 
stake  supported  a  small  br»x,  and  a  whole  neighborhood 
received  a  weekly  supply  for  their  literary  wants  at  this 
point,  where  tlie  man  who  'rides  post'  regularly  deposited 
a  bundle  of  tho  jirecious  commodity."  This  description 
of  the  printing-oliiee  and  the  mode  of  delivery  of  (he  Ot- 
aer/a  Herald  in  1795  was  true  of  nearly  nil  the  journals  of 
a  century  ago;  and  even  now  the  small  box  on  a  stake  is 
seen  at  some  cross-roads  in  the  interior  of  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  and  elsewhere. 

But  to  return  to  our  chronological  order.  Tho  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws  led  to  tho  famous  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
-  resolutions  of  1708-99.  These  became  the  ebief  plunk  in 
the  Democratic  platform,  ami  were  the  basis  of  many  of 
the  Democratic  journals  which  were  subsefpiently  estab- 
lished ;  and  th»»se  in  existence  sustained  the  Democratio 
doctrine  thus  enunciated  by  Jefferson  anil  Mnilison.  Tho 
Rirhmiind  Enquirer,  edited  for  forty  years  hy  Thomas 
Iliteliie.  started  on  May  0,  ISO  I,  was  among  the  lirsl  estab- 
lished on  this  platform,  and  bei^ame  a  leading  and  power- 
ful organ  of  public  opinion  for  half  a  century.  Among 
other  prominent  journals  that  appeared  at  that  time  was 
tho  Afliauif  Rrfjifiter^  established  in  1  S(l3  or  Istll,  an  influ- 
ential paper,  especially  under  the  care  of  Solomon  South- 
wiek,  who  was  its  chief  editor  in  ISOH.  But.  like  all  po- 
litical journals,  it  had.  in  tho  overthrow  of  factions,  to 
succumb  to  tho  Albany  Argn>*,  which  was  started  in  1813, 


and  managed  with  great  ability  and  skill  by  Edwin  Cros- 
well  till  the  defeat  of  Martin  Van  Buren  in  1840,  and 
even  maintained  much  of  its  power  till  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was  tho  mouthpiece  of  the  Albany 
Kegeney,  as  the  Enffuirer  was  of  Ihu  lUrhmond  Junta. 
Another  paper  of  note  was  tho  /fndson  Halancc,  a  lead- 
ing Federal  ]>nper  in  ISUI,  and  edited  by  Harry  Croswell. 
It  had  to  carry  on  the  contest  against  the  Democratic  or- 
gans with  the  Commercial  Adrertiner  and  Evenituj  Post  of 
New  York.  The  /ialanre  was  made  famous  in  journalism 
by  a  libel  on  Thomas  Jefferson,  for  which  Croswell  was 
tried  and  convicted.  On  the  trial  the  editor  offered  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  charges,  but  such  evidence  was 
ruled  out  as  inadmissible.  This  case  changed  the  law  of 
libel  in  New  York,  for  in  consequence  the  legislature  in 
ISOfj  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  truth  to  be  given  in 
evidence  when  published  with  good  motives  and  for  jus- 
tifiable ends:  and  this  principle  afterwards  became  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land.  New  party  papers  contjn- 
uecl  to  make  their  ajipearance,  and  were  at  that  time 
mostly  Democratic.  Tliey  grew  out  of  the  troubles  and 
jealousies  of  the  parly-leaders.  After  the  death  of  Cheet- 
ham,  the  Tammany  Hall  Democrats,  dissatisfied  with  tho 
course  of  the  Cofmuhiau,  set  up  a  pajier  to  take  the  placo 
of  the  Citizen.  This  journal  was  naiuc'l  the  Xntiuuaf  Ad- 
vocnfe.  Henry  Wheatou  was  its  editor  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Monleeai  iManassch 
Noah;  James  Gordon  Bennett  was  also  one  of  its  editors; 
Henry  Eckford,  the  famous  shipbuilder,  was  one  of  its 
principal  owners.  The  party  press  reached  its  greatest 
power  and  influence  with  the  establishment  of  these  papers 
and  others,  such  as  the  Portland  (Me.)  Artfits  in  18U3,  the 
Neir  Hampshire  Ptrtriot  in  Concord  in  KSOS,  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Timex  in  1817.  the  Charlexton  (S.  C.)  Mercuri/  in 
1S22,  the  Gl'dte  jn  Washington,  and  the  /'41st  in  Boston  in 
1S31,  the  JWtHlirille  (Tenn.)  Union,  and  tho  Columbus  (0.) 
Statesman.  These  journals  wielded  the  destinies  of  the 
Democratic  party  from  the  days  of  Jefferson  to  the  inau- 
guration of  Lincoln.  They  gave  the  keynote  on  all  ira- 
jfortant  public  questions  to  the  lesser  organs  scattered  over 
tho  country.  The  newspapers  in  opposition  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  time,  although  some  of  these  were  originally 
DcuKJcratic,  were  the  National  fnteUi^jriicerf  issued  in 
Washington  in  1799-ISOO;  the  Providenee  (R.  I.)  Journal, 
established  in  1820;  the  fionton  Courier,  started  by  Jo- 
seph Tinker  Buckingham  in  1824;  tho  liiohmond  (Va.) 
Whifj,  in  1820;  the  New  Yoi-k  Courier  and  Enquirer,  in 
1827;  tho  A /bant/  Eeeninrf  ,/oMrnft/,  originally  established 
by  Thurlow  Weed  as  an  Anti-Masonic  organ  in  1830;  the 
Lonisrille.  (Ky.)  Journal,  first  issued  in  1831,  and  edited 
for  thirty  years  by  George  D.  Prentice:  the  Poston  Atlas^ 
started  by  John  If.  Eastburn  and  the  Webster  Whigs  in 
1832;  and  tho  JS'eto  York  E.rpreHs,  set  u()  by  tho  Clay 
Whigs  in  1830.  These  journals,  with  their  assistants  in 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Union,  represented  tho  National 
Repul)lican  and  Whig  parties,  and  made  their  mark  on  tho 
pages  of  political  history.  But  these  journals  were  not 
confineil  wholly  to  polities.  Witli  the  progress  of  the  coun- 
try, and  with  the  discussions  of  the  great  questions  that 
came  up  before  the  jicople,  they  expanded  their  usefulness 
and  showerl  some  enterprise.  Especially  in  New  York,  in 
order  to  obtain  large  circulations,  efforts  were  made  to  ac- 
quire the  earliest  news  in  ad\'anec  of  each  other.  This  led 
to  improvement  in  tho  columns  generally  of  the  chief 
organs  of  public  opinion.  More  attention  was  devoted  to 
commireial  and  foreign  intelligence,  and  they  became  largo 
advertising  me«liums.  Other  papers  were  established  dur- 
ing this  long  period  which  were  not  strictly  party  papers. 
but  the  number  of  these  was  very  small  indeed.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  of  these  publications  was  AV/c*'  Weekly 
RiqiHtrr,  wliicli  was  brought  out  in  Baltimore  in  1811.  ami 
continued  till  iSlS;  an<l  a  set  of  this  paper  contains  the 
fullest  and  best  history  of  the  country  during  tho  thirty- 
seven  years  of  its  existence. 

While  tho  party  press  reigned  in  journalism,  a  class  of 
papers  existed  which  were  deemed,  till  quite  recently,  a 
ntMM'ssity  of  tho  time  —  an  imperium  in  im/ierio.  These 
were  the  organs  in  Washington.  The  first  ut'  this  class 
was  the  Xati^tnal  /iitr/tiifenrrr  and  Wtixfiititftou  Adrertiner. 
This  paper  had  been  removetl  from  I'hiladelidiia,  where  it 
was  known  as  the  Independent  Gazetteer, o\\  tho  removal  of 
the  seat  <tf  government  from  that  city.  This  was  in  1799- 
ISOO.  The  /titt  lli'jenrer,  ihvn  owned  by  Samuel  Harrison 
Smith,  became  the  organ  of  .lofl'erson.  In  1810-12  it  pavocd 
into  tho  hanrls  of  Gales  »t  Seaton.  and  these  journalists  in- 
troduced the  full  reports  of  tho  debates  in  Congress.  On 
tho  advent  of  Jackson  on  Mar.  1.  1829,  tho  lutrUitjrueer 
ceased  to  bo  the  organ  of  the  government,  and  became  that 
of  (be  Whig  party,  and  Ihe  Vnited  Statrn  Telrqrafdi,  edited 
by  Duff  (treen,  was  accepted  as  the  organ  of  Jackson's  ad- 
ministration.    But  a  rupturo  between  Prcs.  Jackson  and 
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Vice-Pres.  Calhoan  caused  the  establishment  (in  1S31)  of  | 
the  Globe,  with  Francis  P.  Blair  and  Amos  Kendall  as  ed-  | 
itors,  and  this  journal  became  the  thunderer  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  It  continued  to  be  the  organ  till  the  advent 
of  Harrison  in  1S41.  when  the  Intelligencer  resumed  its  old 
position,  but  the  early  death  of  Harrison,  throwing  the  | 
Whig  party  into  confusion,  led  John  Tyler  to  select  the 
iladlnmnan,  started  in  1S41.  to  be  his  organ.  On  the  elec-  ] 
tion  of  James  K.  Polk  in  1S44,  the  Globe  did  not  return  to 
power  with  its  party,  but  a  new  paper,  called  the  Union, 
was  established,  with  Thomas  Ritchie  as  editor,  and  that 
iournal  became  the  official  organ.  On  the  election  of  Gen. 
Taylor  in  1S48.  a  new  paper  was  started  for  his  organ,  as 
the  Intelligencer  favored  the  Webster  wing  of  the  Whig 
party.  The  new  paper,  the  Republic,  was  edited  by  Alex- 
der  Bullitt  and  John  0.  Sargeant.  The  Xutionnl  Era  acted 
in  the  national  capital  for  the  Abolition  party  from  184". 
When  Franklin  Pierce  came  into  power  in  1852-53,  the 
I'nion  resumed  its  position  with  the  government,  but  with 
Gen.  Robert  -■'.rmstrong  as  editor  and  Caleb  Cushing  and 
A.  0.  P.  Nicholson  as  contributors:  and  continued,  with 
John  Appleton  (previously  editor  of  the  Portland  Argns) 
as  conductor,  through  the  administration  of  James  Bu- 
chanan. The  Union  was  the  last  of  the  official  organs  at 
the  national  capital.  Xeither  Pres.  Lincoln  nor  Johnson 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  one.  and  Pres.  Grant  follows  in 
their  footsteps  in  having  no  special  journal  to  speak  for 
his  administration.  Several  newspapers  published  in  Wash- 
ington have  pretended  to  be  such,  but  have  not  been  offi- 
cially recognized. 

While  party  spirit  prevailed  in  journalism,  class-papers 
began  to  show  themselves.  The  pioneers  of  these  were  the 
religiouspress,  and  the  first  appeared  in  1.S14-1G.  The  Rev. 
John  Andrews  established  in  Chillicothe.  0..  the  first  relig- 
ious newspaper  in  America.  It  was  entitled  the  Recorder, 
and  the  initial  number  was  issued  in  1S14.  Nathaniel  Wil- 
lis thought  and  talked  of  such  an  enterprise  in  Portland, 
Me.,  in  ISOS,  but  did  not  receive  sufficient  encouragement 
to  carry  out  his  plans  till  1816.  On  Jan.  3  of  that  year  he 
issued  the  first  number  of  the  Boston  Recorder:  and  now 
the  nation  is  full  of  religious  newspapers,  many  of  which 
are  very  ably  conducted  and  reach  larger  audiences  than 
sermons  from  pulpits  can  possibly  reach.  Three  or  four 
years  afterwards  another  important  class  of  newspapers 
was  initiated.  The  American  Farmer  was  the  first  of  the 
agricultural  press.  It  was  published  in  Baltimore  by  John 
S? Skinner,  and  the  first  number  appeared  on  .■\pr.  2.  ISIS. 
The  Ptonghhoy.  managed  by  Solomon  Southwick,  followed 
in  1821,  and  was  published  in  .\lbany.  The  Xew  England 
Farmer  next  appeared  in  -Aug..  1822.  These  were  the  pio- 
neers of  the  hundred  useful  and  valuable  publications  now 
in  circulation  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  and  stock-breeder. 
Other  class  newspapers  appeared.  Special  interests  are  rep- 
resented in  journalism.  The  commercial  classes  were  not 
overlooked.  Indeed,  as  far  back  as  1795  the  Boston  Prices 
Current  and  Marine  Intel! i^/encer  was  published,  but  in  a 
few  years  it  became  a  political  newspaper.  The  first  suc- 
cessful commercial  paper  was  the  Xeic  Orleans  Prices  Cur- 
rent, est.ablished  in  1S22.  Every  city  has  now  one  or  more 
commercial  and  shipping  lists.  Besides  these,  all  trades, 
avocations,  interests,  occupations,  professions,  amusements, 
have  their  organs,  in  the  U.  S.  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The 
Xanlical  Gazette,  the  Paper-Trade  Circular,  the  Tobacco  j 
Lea/,  the  Cotton- Planter,  the  Telegrapher,  the  Railroad 
Journal,  the  Medical  Times,  the  Scientific  American,  are 
names  frequently  seen,  and  these  publications  are  a  credit 
to  their  conductors  for  the  ability  and  research  shown  in 
their  management,  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of  their  typo- 
graphical appearance.  Then,  there  are  the  illustrated  pa- 
pers, such  as  H-trper's  Weeklif.  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated 
Paper,  Harper's  Bazar,  the  Aldine,  and  Appletons'  Journal, 
that  favorably  compare  with  anything  published  in  Eu- 
rope. And  comic  journalism,  what  can  be  said  of  that  ?  Not 
much  for  the  U.  S..  for  comic  papers  have  been  a  failure 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  are  a  great  success  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  are  full 
of  wit  and  humor,  but  here  not  one  attempt  has  been  suc- 
cessful. Why?  Because  there  is  not  a  paper  of  any  sort 
issued  in  the  U.  S. — political,  religious,  commercial,  marine, 
scientific — but  what  has  its  joke.  Most  of  the  papers  in- 
dult'c  in  regular  departments  of  wit  and  fun.  There  is  a 
dailv  effervescence  of  bonmots  from  Canada  to  Jlexico  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  U.  S.  arc  a  Vesuvius 
of  wit  and  humor  in  a  constant  state  of  eruption,  and  the 
lava  is  in  perpetual  motion  down  the  sides  of  its  mountains. 
Hence  the  failure  of  the  two  or  three  dozen  or  more  publi- 
cations which  have  from  time  to  time  made  a  specialty  of 
the  comic  side  of  human  nature  on  this  side  of  the  .\tlantic. 
While  the  party  papers  of  the  old  school,  such  as  we  have 
briefly  described,  covered  with  the  dust  of  battle,  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  the  French  war,  the  war  of  1812,  the 


old  tariff,  the  U.  S.  Bank,  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  slavery 
question,  and  the  class  of  papers  with  their  specialties  were 
passing  on,  some  to  continued  prosperity  and  others  to  the 
grave,  a  more  vigorous  set  of  newspapers  was  coming  into 
existence— namely,  the  Cheap  Press.  These  papers  were 
the  great  journalistic  event  in  .\merica.  The  old  order  of 
journals  were  subscription  papers,  and,  considering  size 
and  amount  of  reading  matter  given,  they  were  high-priced. 
The  only  part  really  cheap  about  them  were  the  advertise- 
ments in  their  columns.  It  was  only  by  becoming  annual 
subscribers  that  copies  could  be  obtained  for  less  than  six 
cents  each :  none  were  sold  in  the  streets,  none  at  news- 
stands or  news-agencies,  now  so  numerous,  and  very  few 
were  disposed  of  over  their  own  counters.  None  of  these 
journals  bad  large  circulations,  none  printed  as  l.-ite  even 
as  1835—40  circulated  over  5000  copies,  and  very  few  over 
half  that  number.  With  all  the  enterprise  that  James  Wat- 
son Webb  of  the  Courier  and  Eutjuirer,  and  Hale  and 
Hallock  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  and 
Richard  Houghton  of  the  Boston  Atlas,  displayed  between 
the  years  1830  and  1840  in  news-schooners  and  pony  ex- 
presses, not  one  of  these  journals  could  boast  of  a  subscrip- 
tion-list of  over  5000  names.  But  with  the  establishment 
of  the  cheap  press  all  this  has  been  gradually  and  wonder- 
fully changed.  Newsboys  were  introduced  in  our  streets, 
news-agencies  started  in  all  the  cities  of  the  country,  par- 
cels of  city  journals  were  daily  sent  along  the  railroad  and 
steamboat  routes  by  express,  and  the  modern  newspapers 
soon  had  circulations  ranging  from  10,000  to  100,000,  and 
now  as  high  as  125,000,  with  an  occasional  spurt  to  150,000 
copies.  The  penny  press  was  established  in  New  York  in 
1S33.  The  Morning  Post  was  started  on  the  first  day  of 
that  year.  Horatio  David  Shepard  was  the  editor,  and 
Horace  Greeley  and  Francis  V.  Storey  the  printers.  It 
was  first  sold  for  two  cents,  and  then  for  one  cent.  In 
three  weeks  it  was  dead.  On  Sept.  3.  1833,  the  Aew  Vork 
Sun  was  issued  by  Benjamin  Day,  and  sold  at  one  cent  per 
copy.  Its  prospectus  was  as  follows:  "The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  lay  before  the  public,  at  a  price  within  the 
means  of  every  one.  all  the  news  of  the  day,  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  an  advantageous  medium  for  advertising. 
The  sheet  will  be  enlarged  as  soon  as  the  increase  of  adver- 
tisements requires  it.  the  price  remaining  the  same.  Yearly 
advertisers  (without  the  paper),  thirty  dollars  per  annum. 
Casual  advertising,  at  the  usual  prices  charged  by  the  city 
papers.  Subscriptions  will  be  received,  if  paid  in  advance, 
at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  annum." 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  cheap  press  in  America,  and  the 
Sun  is  still  published,  and  is  still  one  of  the  cheap  papers, 
although  not  a  penny  paper.  The  new  class  of  journals,  be- 
ginning thus  in  1833.  has  gradually  worked  a  complete  rev- 
olution in  the  profession.  Most  of  the  cheap  papers  were 
established  independently  of  political  parties,  but  politicians 
were  not  disposed  to  lose  such  an  opportunity  for  publicity, 
and  while  the  Transcript  in  New  Y'ork,  the  Public  Ledger 
in  Philadelphia,  the  Sun  in  Baltimore,  and  the  Herald  and 
Mail  in  Boston  were  established  as  mere  local  news-sheets, 
and  owned  and  published  by  printers,  the  Xeir  Era  and 
Tribune  in  New  York  were  started  in  the  interests  of  poli- 
tics— the  first  as  a  Democratic  organ,  and  the  latter  as  a 
Whig  organ — and  the  increase  of  cheap  political  sheets 
contiuued  for  several  years.  The  conductors  of  these  cheap 
papers  in  the  early  days  of  their  publication  confined 
themselves  to  local  news  only.  Their  means  were  limited, 
and  they  were  governed  by  circumstances.  They  did  not 
indulge  in  opinions.  But  in  1835  the  cheap  press  with 
opinions  was  inaugurated.  On  May  6  of  that  year  the 
Herald  was  established  in  New  Y'ork  by  James  Gordon 
Bennett  with  a  more  comprehensive  plan  ia  view.  Its 
founder  had  been  ten  or  twelve  years  previously  actively 
engaged  as  a  reporter,  a  correspondent,  and  an  editorial 
writer  on  leading  political  journals,  and  he  therefore  entered 
on  his  new  duties  with  considerable  ability  and  experience 
as  a  journalist.  With  these  qualities  he  combined  that  of 
great  energy  and  enterprise,  and  he  started  on  his  new 
career  entirely  independent  of  party  affiliations.  The  re- 
sult is  known,  and  with  the  issue  of  the  first  number  of  the 
Herald  the  Lvdependent  Press  had  its  origin.  With  the 
success  of  the  Sun,  Herald,  and  Public  Ledger  and  their 
contemporaries  of  the  cheap  press,  the  old  class  of  papers 
began  to  pass  out  of  existence,  and  even  the  new  political 
journals  were  subsequently  established  on  the  new  plan  as 
more  effective  with  the  masses  and  more  successful  in  a 
business  point  of  view.  On  Apr.  10,  1S41.  Hor.ace  Greeley 
started  the  A'eir  York  Tribune,  and  by  his  ability,  indom- 
itable industry,  and  experience  as  a  printer  and  political 
writcr.ashad  been  illustrated  on  theji^^.rsoiii'an.  Log  Cabin. 
and  -Vfic  Yorker,  he  made  that  journal  the  chief  Whig  and 
Republican  organ,  and  a  power  in  the  politics  of  the  Union. 
On  Sept.  18.  1851,  the  Xeic  York  Times  was  founded  by 
I  Henry  J.  Raymond,  who  had  graduated  in  the  offices  of 
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the  Tribune  and  Courier  and  Enquirer.  It  was  organ- 
ized as  a  political  journal,  and  was  a  Republican  organ,  but 
its  editor  was  under  the  control  of  no  party,  although  ho 
always  acted  with  the  Kepublicans.  On.Iune  i,l8(>0.  the-Veio 

York  World  was  established  by  a  number  of  religious  gen- 
tlemen for  the  purpose  of  having  a  newspaper  in  the  me- 
tropolis without  the  prurient  police  reports  and  the  theat- 
rical advertisements  and  notices  that  occupied  so  much 
space  in  the  other  city  journals.  After  spending  a  large 
sum  of  money    the   enterprise   was    abandoned,   and    the 

World  passed  into  the  hands  of  more  secular  journalists. 
On  July  I.  ISIil.  the  World  and  Courier  and  Enquirer  were 
united.  The  World  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  has 
been  edited  as  an  independent  organ  of  the  Democr.icy. 

These  journals  arc  thus  particularly  meutioned  because 
they  fully  represent  the  modern  class  of  papers  that  now 
come  under  the  head  of  the  independent  press.  Others  in 
other  cities  belong  to  the  same  category,  such  as  the  lilohc, 
started  in  liostou  in  Mar.,  1S72.  These  papers  arc  quarto 
or  double-sheets;  which  style  is  rapidly  taking  the  place 
of  the  old  folio  sheet.  Maiiy  of  the  older  papers,  like  the 
llotlou  Trunterlpt  and  St.  Louis  ItrpnlUcau,  have  adopted 
the  modern  plan,  and  arc  now  eight-paged  instead  of  four- 
paged  journals. 

This  is  a  brief  sketch  of  journalism  in  the  U.  S.  Its 
progress  may  be  indicated  by  a  few  facts,  as  follows: 

First  prinling-oflSce  in  America a.  d.  16.19 

Fir.it  newspaper ^ 1G90 

First  noliiii.-al  newspaper 17:t;i 

First  libel  suit 1735 

First  (ternian  newspaper 17:t9 

First  daily  newspaper 1784 

First  relij^ious  newspaper 1814 

First  ai^rieultural  newspaper 1818 

First  f)rices  current 1822 

F'irst  penny  newspaper 1833 

First  independt-nt  newspaper 183.5 

First  illustrated  newspaper 1S.">3 

First  comic  newspaper 1859 

But  statistics  will  exhibit  more  comprehensively,  perhaps, 
the  growth  of  journalism  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  tigures  develop  a  uiarvellous  result.  The  census  returns, 
as  given  in  Jourualisin  iu  the  (Jnittd  Stutc»,  show  the  fol- 
lowing as  the 

Number  op  Pi.'Bi.ir.\Tioxs,  with  theth  Circit.atios  and 

Annual  Issue,  in  the  U.  S.  in  1870. 

Periods  of  Issue. 


Statistics  of  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Neicapapers  iii  the  V.  S. 


Daily 

Three  limes  a  week.. 

S'fmi-weekly 

Weekly 

.Senii-nionthly 

Monthly .'. 

Kt-niuiithly 

Quarterly 

Total 


NumlKr.     Cople«_i.nnuollr     ciicul.Uon. 


574 

107 

115 

4293 

93 

622 

13 

49 


806,479,-570 

24.193,380 

25,708,488 

550,921, 436 

32,39.1,680 

67,810.116 

189,900 

846,680 


1,508.548,250 


,601,.')47 
155,105 
247.197 
,.594,613 
,349,820 
,6.i0.8t:i 
31,630 
21Iyl7() 
,842,473 


Classes  of  Publications. 


Advertising 

Agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural  

B.Mievolent  and  secret  so- 
cieties  

rouiinereiul  and  linaneial.... 

Illustrated,  literary  ,and  mis-, 
cellaneous  

Nationality,  devoted  lo 

Political 

Iteliuiuns 

SiHirtin-.; 

Technical  and  proressional... 

Total  


N.mh.r.  I  '^'"''j:.*^"*"'     CrreliLlloi.. 


81 
142 

503 

20 

43;U! 

407 

n 

_207_ 
5871 


4,689,800 
21^11,904 

«,ni8,.'>6fl 

31,120,000 

160,061.408 

4,671,11110 

1,1.14.789.082 

I2.->.9.-.9,496 

.1,222,(KI0 

15,974,400 

1,808.518,2.10 


Ye«r«. 

Newap«|i«ni  ftDd 
|HirloiJlc>l>. 

Cople*  AnnuBlljr 
printed. 

Popuimioii. 

1704 

1 

16,000 

600,000 

V2.-, 

4 

170.000 

i.noo.flflo 

I77.-1 

.17 

1.2on,<Kto 

2,800,(100 

1810 

a.'i!) 

22,:12I.7(I0 

7.239.814 

l»iS 

.k;,2 

6.'<,tl7,:'.lil 

12,000,000 

ia:)5 

li'.S 

;)ii,:tr.i.oito 

14.000,000 

IHIO 

1631 

i!ri,s.w.r,:.i 

17,069,453 

lft-|0 

2.126 

42ti.-lll1»,'.t78 

23,101,876 

1860 

4051 

9i7.:i.')i..'i.iH 

31,445.080 

1870 

5871 

l,.'.n«,.'-.4«,2.-.o 

:W,.Vi.5.7.'>3 

1840.       1 

laso. 

leao.     j 

ISTO. 

SUtes  aod  Territories. 

Q 

3 

1^ 

25 
9 

t  1 

0    ^ 

1^ 
1 
9 

82 
36 

s 

12 
3 

75 
45 
2 

162 
83 
13 
13 
11 
2 
23 

378 

2.14 

204 

7 

55 

74 

80 

59 

93 

1B2 

1.52 

76 

211 

68 

8 

48 

24 

39 

12 

5 

86 

535 

320 

26 

406 

17 

02 

75 

102 

2 

44 

79 

40 

146 

14 

4425 

6 

S3 
9 

Arkaiisii:* 

Ciilifuniia 

Conneciicut 

""2 

"si 

4 

7 

3 
34 

22 
14 

74 
33 

27 
17 
9 

1 
8 

"l3 
26 
22 
18 

"16 
5 

10 
6 
6 

19 

12 
7 

20 
7 
1 

12 
1 
7 
4 

"zi 

77 

33 

7 

49 
5 
4 

14 

10 
1 
6 

14 
4 

14 

M2 

11 

"i'o 

29 
40 
73 

4 

"ai 

23 
S3 

35 

81 
26 

"■■5 

10 
13 

"ill 

"■"5 

■"i'2 

23 

13 

9 

""3 
4 
4 
7 
6 

17 
8 
4 

15 
S 

"■'"a 

9 

4 

"17 
60 
259 
160 
107 

'21 
62 
64 
43 
49 

109 

100 
44 

133 
63 

"53 
12 
18 

District  of  Columbia.... 
Dakota 

3 

5 
3 

5      40 

8 
9 

88 
97 

•n 

Iclaho 

Kant^as 

'I 

7 
10 

6 

1 

""9;     45 
111     43 
4      44 
6i     ,58 
22     141 
3      49 

Muinc 

Michiyau 

6 
2 

29 

29 

....„„ 

S 

49 
50 

■"45 

Montana 

New  Hampshire 

27 

35 



1 

"is 

68 

1    2:2 

2 

1     28 

i       '^ 
8 

3 

2 

65 

336 

250 

12 

285 

12 

30 

61 

69 

4 

34 

1       » 

32 
211 
114 

6 

,     4.1 
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What  an  astounding  exhibition !    Now  lei  us  look  at  tho 
comparative  results  since  1704: 

Netenpnpcr  and  Periodical  Circulation  in  the  U.  S. 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  note  that  of  all  the  newspapers 
published  in  the  world  iu  1874,  there  were  printed,  in  round 
numbers — 

In  the  English  language 7.500 

In  all  other  languages.; 0600 

Kuglish  over  foreign  periodicals 900 

If  we  make  an  estimate,  based  on  the  returns  since  1870, 
we  find  the  relative  position  of  the  V.  S.  to  the  rest  of  tho 
world  in  periodical  literature  in  1S74,  to  be  as  follows; 

PericKlicals  published  outside  of  the  U.  S 8250 

Periodicals  published  in  the  L'.  S - _6500 

Against  the  U.  S •"■JO 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  tho  number  of  copies  annually  printed 
in  tho  II.  .';.  i.s  fully  equal  lo  those  annually  issue.l  in  all 
the  other  nations  oi"  the  world.  The  highest  circulation  of 
any  daily  paper  in  London  is  100,1100,  which  is  that  of  tho 
Tcleijrnph.  Tho  highest  ever  reached  in  New  York  has 
been  1511,000.  which  number  has  been  printed  by  'he 
Ihrold.  The  average  daily  circulation  of  tho  .Wir  Ymh 
Sun  is  IL'O.dllO  ;  that  of  the  I'liilodrlphia  Lrdfjer.  S.'). 0(111  :  c.f 
the  lloHlon  .lonrniil  and  llo^lun  II,  raid,  in  the  neigliborliund 
of  60,000.  Some  of  the  leading  papers  in  Chicago  and  Cin- 
cinnati range  friun  40,000  to  60,000.  The  price  of  tho 
journals  alTei-ls  the  circulation  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
TrU'iraith  in  London  sells  for  two  cents,  the  Times  for  si\ 
cent's;  the  Ihrald  in  New  York  sells  lor  four  cents,  and 
the  .Villi  for  two  cento.  The  AVir«  in  New  Yoik  is  now  tho 
"penny  paper"  of  tho  American  nielnniidis,  which  is  as 
low  as  a  paper  can  be  conveniently  sold  on  Ibis  si<le  of  tho 
Atlantic,  while  iu  Limdon  the  .S'liri'is  sold  lor  half  a  cent,  or 
a  farthing,  which  is  as  low  as  a  paper  can  be  sold  iu  tho 
English  metropolis.  If  the  old-fashioned  half  cents  wero 
now  in  circulation  in  the  U.S.,  ni>  doubt  a  paper  would  ho 
issued  for  that  price,  although  of  course  it  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  higher-priced  paper*  in  news  nud  other  read- 
ing niatler. 

The  newspaper  press  of  Iho  I'.  .1.  has  reached  ns  greiit 
perfection  as  that  of  any  other  nation  ;  and  in  enlernrise  it 
far    surpasses    the   joui^nali'^in   of    Kngland  or   of  the  Old 

World.     There  is  very  liill ilerpri-e  in  newspapers  on 

thn  continent  of  Kurope.  There  is  iiliuosi  a  superabuuduneo 
of  it  in  America,  and  especially  in  Now  York.  There  is  no 
danger  too   gnat,  no  expedition  loo  remote,  loo  costly,  or 
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JOUST— JUAN  Y  SANTACILTA. 


too  extensive,  no  undertaking  too  vast,  for  the  American 
journalist.  If  it  be  to  the  heart  of  Africa,  or  to  Khiva,  or 
to  the  North  Pole,  or  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle  in  the 
rebellion,  in  Cuba,  in  Spain,  in  Asia,  or  in  Germany,  cor- 
respondents are  sure  to  be  ])resent  preparing  history  for  all 
time  to  come;  and  now  these  journalistic  deeds  of  daring 
are  rewarded  bv  the  Iron  Cross  from  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, the  gold  medal  from  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  England,  the  order  of  St.  Stanislaus  from  the  czar  of 
Russia,  and  larger  checks  on  the  bankers  of  the  news- 
]i:ipcr  proprietors.  Frederic  Hudson*. 

Joust,  or  Just  [Fr.  joute,  joust,  juste,  from  the  Late 
Lat.  jr'K.r^/rf.  to  **join"  in  a  fight],  in  the  knightly  exercises 
of  the  Middle  Ages  a  contest  with  arms,  especially  between 
two  single  combatants.  The  joust  was  cither  on  foot  or 
horse;  the  polo-axe  and  sword,  but  more  commonly  the 
lance,  was  the  weapon  used.  The  joust,  as  a  rule,  was  a 
friendly  contest,  and  was  rcguhited  by  very  minute  and 
punctilious  rules.  When  more  than  two  engaged  in  such  a 
contest,  it  was  properly  a  touniri/. 

Joutel'  (Hrxri),  the  author  of  Journal  historiqiie  dii 
(hrnier  voi/ai/e  que  /en  M.  de  hi  Sale  fit  ihins  le  gol/e  de 
Mi'xique.  which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1713.  He  accom- 
panied La  Salle  on  his  expedition  in  16S-1  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi;  was  left  in  command  of  the  fort  of  St. 
Louis  in  1685,  but  joined  La  Salle  again  in  16S7.  and  was 
present  in  the  camp  when  La  Salle  was  assassinated.  He 
returned  through  Canada  to  France  in  ICSS,  and  lived  in  his 
native  city,  Rouen.  Very  little  is  known  about  him  before 
and  after  his  participation  in  the  exploring  expedition  of 
La  Salle. 

Jouy'  (Victor  Joseph  Etienxe).  b.  in  1764  at  Jouy, 
near  Versailles;  entered  the  army  very  early,  fought  in 
South  America,  East  Indies,  and  the  campaigns  of  the 
Revolution,  hut  gave  up  his  military  career  in  1797,  and 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature.  He  wrote  novels, 
vaudevilles,  and  opera-texts,  of  which  Ln  Vestaie,  com- 
posed by  Spontini  (1807),  was  the  first,  and  GniUaume  Tell, 
composed  by  Rossini  (1S2S),  the  last.  He  also  wrote  trag- 
edies—7'//>;>oo  Saib  (1SI2)  and  SifUa  (1822);  and  in  1815 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy.  But  his  sketches 
attracted  most  attention  :  L'Hermite  de  la  Chausaee  d'Antin 
(4  vols.,  1812-14),  L'Hermite  en  Province  (14  vols.,  181S- 
27),  Lea  Hermiten  en  Prison  (2  vols.,  lS2;i),  and  Les  Her- 
niites  en  Liherte  {lS2-i).  They  were  written  in  a  liberal 
spirit,  and  brought  him  fur  a  short  time  to  prison,  a  fact 
which  increased  his  popularity.  Louis  Philippe  made  him 
librarian  at  the  Louvre.     D.  Sept.  4,  1S46. 

Jovella'nos,  de  (GASPARMELCHOR),b.  at  Gijon,  Spain, 
Jan.  5. 1744,  of  noble  parentage ;  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Oviedo  and  AlcaUl,  and  became  distinguished  for  his 
researches  in  natural,  moral,  and  political  science.  After 
acting  for  some  years  as  a  magistrate  at  Seville.  Jovellanos 
was  successively  appointed  to  several  high  posts  at  court, 
until  his  friendship  for  Cabarrus  incurred  for  him  the 
enmity  of  Godoy.  resulting  in  his  banishment  from  Madrid 
under  pretext  of  a  commission  to  explore  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  province  of  Asturias.  He  had  previously 
written  for  the  stage  a  comedy.  El  Delincuente  ffonrado, 
and  a  tragedy,  Pelai/o,  both  of  which  were  successful  and 
made  him  prominent  as  an  author,  and  Iiad  published  an 
important  work  on  the  agricultural  condition  and  the 
property  laws  of  Spain.  In  1797  he  was  for  a  short  time 
minister  of  justice,  but,  again  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
Godoy,  was  imprisoned  in  Majorca  for  eight  years  (ISOl— 
OS),  only  recovering  his  liberty  in  consequence  of  the  French 
invasion  of  Spain.  He  became  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  central  junta  which  organized  resistance  against  the 
French,  and  of  the  regency,  exercised  immense  influence  by 
his  writings  for  the  same  purpose,  and  d.  at  Vega  Nov.  II, 
ISll. 

Jovia'uus  (FLAVirs  CLArmus),  a  Roman  emperor,  son 
of  Varronianus,  a  distinguished  general.  Jovianus  was 
captain  of  the  life-guards  of  the  emperor  Julian  in  the  Per- 
sian campaign,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed  (June  26, 
A.  D.  .^63),  and  was  proclaimed  as  his  successor  the  follow- 
ing day  by  the  choice  of  the  generals.  He  declared  him- 
self a  Christian,  and  extricated  himself  from  a  position  of 
great  peril  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country  by  surrender- 
ing to  the  Persian  king  Sapor  all  the  provinces  beyond  the 
Tigris.  During  his  slow  retreat  towards  Constantinople, 
Jovianus  promulgated  edicts  re-establishing  Christianity 
as  the  dominant  religion,  but  protecting  the  pagans.  He 
restored  Athannsius  to  the  see  of  Alexandria,  abandoned 
Nisibis  to  the  Persians,  and  admitted  his  infant  son  Var- 
ronianus as  a  colleague  in  the  imperial  rank.  During  his 
journey  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  at  Dadastana,  a  small 
village  in  Galatia,  Feb.  17,  364.  Whether  he  was  the  vic- 
tim of  poison  or  of  accidental  suffocation  by  the  fumes  of 
charcoal  is  disputed.     His  successor  was  Valentinianus  I. 


Jow'ett  (Benjamin),  D.  D.,b.  at  Camberwell,  England, 
in  1817;  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  fellow 
in  1838.  while  still  an  undergraduate;  tutor  in  1842,  and 
regius  professor  of  Greek  in  1855.  He  was  ordained  in 
1842:  became  in  18-t9,and  again  in  1853,  examiner  of  clas- 
sical schools,  and  in  1854  a  member  of  the  commission 
on  examinations  for  the  Indian  civil  service,  along  with 
Macaulay  and  Lord  Ashburton.  Their  elaborate  report, 
published  in  1855.  was  written  by  him.  In  the  same  year 
Prof.  Jowett  published  a  commentary  on  Paul's  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians,  Galatians.  and  Romans,  and  in  18G0  he 
contributed  to  the  Essays  and  prrieir^  an  article  On  the  In- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  ac- 
quitted before  the  chancellor's  court  of  the  ITniversity  of 
Oxford  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  His  most  important  work 
is  The  Dtalofjues  of  Plato  iransltftcd  into  Ent/lish,  icith 
AnalfjscB  and  Lit  rod  net  ions  (4  vols.,  1871).  Prof.  Jowett 
became  master  of  Balliol  College  in  1870. 

Jowf,  or  Djow'f,  province  of  Jebel  Shomer,  Arabia, 
is  situated  between  lat.  29°  and  30°  N.  and  Ion.  39°  and 
41°  E.,  and  forms  a  deep  depression  in  the  surrounding 
desert.  It  is  irrigated  by  running  streams,  very  fertile, 
and  has  a  temperate  climate.  The  date-palm  is  largely 
cultivated,  also  several  kinds  of  cereals  and  leguminous 
plants,  and  all  sorts  of  fine  fruit,  especially  peaches,  figs, 
grapes,  and  melons.  The  whole  oasis  is  about  70  miles 
long  and  10  to  12  miles  broad,  and  is  inhabited  by  about 
40,000  souls,  belonging  to  the  finest  Arabian  type,  and  ex- 
hibiting all  the  best  characteristics  of  the  race.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Jowf  and  Sekakab. 

Joy,  post-v.  of  Sodus  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  N.  T.     Pop.  122. 

Joy  (Charles  A.).  Ph.  D.,  b.  Oct.  8,  1S23.  at  Ludlow- 
viUe.  Tompkins  co.,  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Union  College 
1844;  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  at  Harvard  Universi*y 
Law  School  1847:  appointed  in  1847  on  the  first  govern- 
ment survey  of  the  copper-region  of  Lake  Superior:  at- 
tended the  L'niversity  of  Berlin  1849:  received  the  degree 
of  Ph.  D.  at  Gottingen  1852  ;  attended  lectures  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  Paris.  1853;  appointed  same  year  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Union  College,  and  in  1857  to  the  same  chair 
in  Columbia  College.  New  York  City,  where  he  still  re- 
mains. His  principal  contributions  to  chemistry  have 
been  analyses  of  minerals  and  meteoric  iron,  researches 
into  the  compounds  of  glucinum,  and  papers  on  the  com- 
bination of  alcohol  radicals  with  selenium.  He  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  scientific  journals  and  newspapers, 
having  been  for  two  years  an  editor  of  the  Scientific 
Americnn  and  Journal  of'  Applied  Chrmistri/,  and  the  edi- 
tor of  all  chemical  articles  in  Applrtons'  Xew  American 
Cifclop/edia.  Has  been  president  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History  of  New  York  City,  president  of  the  American 
Photographic  Society,  and  chairman  of  the  Polytechnic 
Association  of  the  American  Institute. 

Joy  (James  F.),  b.  in  Durham.  N.  H.,  in  1810;  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1833:  moved  to  Detroit, 
Mich.,  in  1836;  was  an  industrious  and  very  successful 
lawyer:  organized  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy 
R.  R.  about  1850;  became  president  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral and  its  connections  in  1866.  He  organized  the  com- 
pany which  constructed  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  ship-canal, 
and  has  been  a  very  energetic  railroad  builder  and  manager 
in  the  Western  States.  W.  S.  George. 

Joy'field,  post-tp.  of  Benzie  co.,  Mich.   Pop.  130. 

Joynes'tOAvn,  tp.  of  AA'ilson  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1271. 

Ju'ab,  county  of  Central  Utah.  Area,  about  650  square 
miles.  It  is  in  part  mountainous.  It  is  partly  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley  and  partly  in  the  Sevier  Basin.  Lig- 
nitic  coal  of  excellent  quality  is  found.  Cap.  Salt  Creek. 
Pop.  2034. 

Joan'Fernan'dez,  orMas-a-Tierra,an  island  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  33°  37'  S.  and  Ion.  78°  53' AV..  400 
miles  otf  the  coast  of  Chili,  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  IS 
miles  long.  G  miles  broad,  mount.tlnous,  with  steep  shores, 
but  fertile,  producing  sandal-wood  and  other  sorts  of  tim- 
ber, figs,  grapes,  and  many  different  kinds  of  fruit.  It  is 
inhabited  by  a  few  settlers  from  the  U.S.  and  Taliiti.  The 
story  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch  sailor  who  was  at  his 
own  desire  put  ashore  on  this  island,  and  lived  there  four 
years  in  solitude,  is  supposed  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of 
De  Foe's  tale  of  Robinson  Cmsoe.  The  island  upon  which 
De  Foe  places  his  hero  is  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 

Juan'  y  Santaei'lia  fJoRCK),  b.  at  Nobclda,  Spain, 
Jan.  5,  1713:  studied  at  Malta  and  at  the  marine  college 
of  Cadiz,  distinsuishing  himself  in  mathematics  and  as- 
tronomy: in  1733  commanded  .i  small  exploring  vessel 
sent  to  the  coast  of  America,  and  in  1734  was  associated 
with  Don  Antonio  Ulloa  in  the  eoinmnnd  of  a  scientific 
corps  sent  to  South  America  to  measure  a  degree  of  the 
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mer'uHan  at  the  equator  iu  order  to  detcniiinc  the  true  size 
and  fij^ure  of  the  earth.  The  French  ai-adt-inicians  La 
Coudamino  and  Bougucr  participated  in  the  expedition, 
which  was  completely  succes.sful.  .J  uau  and  I'lloa  remained 
in  Peru  several  years,  ami  accuuiuhited  a  va.<t  store  i>t"  ob- 
servations in  fjcography  and  physics,  which  they  puidished 
in  174S  in  5  folio  vols.  The  work  has  since  been  a  standard 
one  upon  that  portion  of  America.  .luan  wrote  other  works 
on  nautical  science;  was  an  efficient  officer  of  the  Spanish 
navy,  in  which  he  attained  the  rank  of  vice-admiral;  was 
elected  a  niemher  of  the  chief  scientifio  corporations  of  Eu- 
rope, and  d.  at  Madrid  ,Iune  21,  1773. 

Jiia'rez  (Bkxito  Pabi.o),  b.  of  pure  Indian  parentage 
at  I.\tlan,  near  Oaxaca,  Alc.\ioo,  Mar.  21,  1SU(5.  Left  an 
orphan  at  the  ago  of  three  years,  he  received  no  early  in- 
struction, and  spoke  only  the  Zapoteco  language  until  his 
twelfth  year,  when,  taking  refuge  iu  Oaxaca  from  ill-treat- 
ment by  his  guardian,  the  lad  found  favor  with  a  Francis- 
can lay  brother,  who  taught  him  to  read  and  write,  and 
afterward  placed  liim  for  several  years  at  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  where  he  studied  Latin,  with  a  view  to  the  priest- 
hood, liut  there  had  been  founded  meanwhile  at  Oaxaca  an 
Institute  of  Arts  and  .Sciences,  which  .luare/.  was  attracted 
to  enter  in  1827.  Taking  tlie  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  ho 
also  became  the  professor  of  physics  of  the  school,  and  in 
18.14  was  licensed  to  practise  law.  Having  espoused  libe- 
ralism, he  had  previously  1 1S.31)  been  electeii  a  member  of 
the  city  council  of  Oaxaca,  and  a  deputy  (1832)  to  the 
state  legislature.  Charged  with  revolutionary  affiliations, 
he  was  imprisoned  for  some  months  in  ISiiO,  but  in  1.S42 
was  appointed  a. judge  of  the  civil  court  of  Oaxaca.  When 
his  parly  triumphed.  .luarez  in  1S4.')  became  secretary  to 
the  governor,  but  soon  exchanged  the  place  for  that  of 
fiscal  (attorney-general)  of  the  superior  court,  as  the  gov- 
ernor's views  did  not  square  with  his  own  more  advanced 
ideas.  In  Aug..  1.S4G.  Oaxaca  resuming  its  sovereignty, 
the  legislature  delegated  the  executive  |>owers  to  .1  trium- 
virate, of  which  .Juarez  was  the  most  relied  on.  But  his 
parlv  having  also  gained  possession  of  political  power  at 
Mexico,  he  was  soon  clccteil  a  deputy  to  the  federal  con- 
gress called  to  reorganize  the  government  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1S24,  and  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  the 
war  with  the  U.  S.  He  carncslly  supported  the  nioasuro 
of  (iomez  Farias  to  raise  814,000,(100  by  sale  or  loan 
upon  the  Church  property,  which,  though  carried,  was 
successfully  set  aside  by  the  aid  of  .Santa  .Anna.  Oaxaca 
again  in  revolt.  .Juarez  became  governor  for  several  years, 
making  reputation  throughout  Mexico  for  administrative 
capacity.  By  another  turn  of  the  wheel  of  revolution  Santa 
Anna  rose  again  to  power,  and  .Juarez  was  arrested,  ini- 

firisoned  for  a  time,  ami  banished.  From  New  Orleans, 
lowevcr,  he  soon  found  his  way  liy  Panama  to  Ijen.  Al- 
varez, then  in  revolt  at  Acapulco  :  and  when  Alvarez  was 
proclaimed  President  (Oct.,  lS.'i>;>).  .Juarez  was  appointed 
minister  of  justice  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  His  sweeping 
measures  of  reform  did  not  suit  lien.  Comonfort,  the 
ruling  spirit  of  the  cabinet,  to  whom  the  aged  Alvarez 
soon  yielded  his  office;  therefore  .Juarez  preferred  to  re- 
turn to  Oaxaca  as  governor  once  more.  Again  distin- 
guished for  executive  ability,  by  his  influence  the  democratic 
principle  was  greatly  developed  in  the  stale,  including  the 
direcl  eleclion  of  governor  by  the  people,  and  in  1S67  he 
was  the  first  governor  thus  chosen.  Hut  al  the  same  gen- 
eral eUetinn  lie  was  also  clectril  president  (chief-justice)  of 
the  federal  supreme  court,  and  in  Nov.,  1SJ7,  was  appointed 
minister  of  gobernacion.  His  proscnco  in  that  cabinet  led 
congress  to  invest  Comonfort  with  extraordinary  powers, 
which  were  speedily  abused  by  the  President's  complicity 
with  the  conspiracy  of  Zulr)aga.  Again  .luarez  was  im- 
prisoned, but  as  Comonf'orl's  intrigues  fell  through,  he  had 
the  grace  to  rileaso  .Juarez  before  quilting  the  capital, anil 
the  latter  retired  at  (nice  to  Oaxaca,  whence  he  wos  soon 
summoned  to  (luanajuato  to  head  Iho  inovenient  of  the 
8t:ites  against  Iho  military  parly,  and  und'-r  the  constitu- 
tion, as  president  juilge,  was  proclaimed  President  .Jan., 
1S5S.  For  lack  of  resources  he  had  to  retire  lo  (tuailnlajnra. 
There  the  garrison  was  divided:  Lieut. -cid.  Lauda,  with  a 
parly  of  his  batliilion,  pronouncing  fcM'  reuclioh,  seized  and 
imprisoned  Juarez  ami  bis  cabinet  iu  the  palace,  menacing 
them  with  death — a  threat  not  execuleil,  simply  because 
of  the  energy  with  which  another  field-olhcer  rallied  n  small 
force  of  regubits,  the  national  guards,  and  people,  iiivesleil 
their  prison,  anil  forced  lliiir  caplors  to  surrinder  them. 
Meanwhile  the  liberal  army  under  liens.  I'arrodi  and  Ho- 
gi.llado,  ilefealed  at  Salamanca,  had  fallen  back  ujion 
tiiiadabijara,  and  Parrodi  was  made  minister  of  war  and 
general  in-chief,  .luarez  then  retired  with  ihe  giivernment 
to  Colima.  leaving  Parrodi  todefend  (luiidalajiirn,  where  ho 
soon  capitulated,  liephieing  hini  by  Digollado,  Juarez 
n«'W  delerniined  to  take  position  al  Vera  Cruz,  which  he 
reached  (.May  4,  lUliti)  by  way  of  Manzanillo,  Panama,  and 


Havana  at  an  extremcly^ritical  juncture,  when,  with  com- 
merce virtually  at  an  end,  the  whole  interior  was  domi- 
nated by  his  adversaries.  But  Juarez  never  lost  heart.  Ably 
assisted  by  some  resolute  partisans  in  the  field,  he  pub- 
lished (June,  KSaSI)  plans  for  reform  which  gave  such 
strength  to  liberalism  in  the  country  that  the  conservatives 
invoked  foreign  aid  (France,  Kngland,  and  Spain),  upon 
the  basis  of  a  government  which  should  secure  reform  with 
conservative  rule;  and  to  this  scheme  they  secured  the  as- 
sent of  Degollado,  whose  array,  however,  repudiated  his 
course.  Juarez,  resolutely  refusing  to  countenance  Euro- 
pean intervention,  called  a  general  election  for  President 
nnd  deputies  to  congress.  Then  came  the  successful  battle 
(Dec.  22,  1800),  near  Mexico,  of  Calpulalpam,  and  iinme- 
liiale  entrance  of  the  liberal  army  into  that  city,  from  which 
Miramon  narrowly  escaped  at  night.  Juarez,  following 
thither  (Jan.  11,  1861),  re-established  his  government,  and 
at  an  election  held  in  March  was  chosen  President  of  the 
republic.  Fifty-one  deputies  in  Congress,  however,  de- 
manded his  resignation  in  favor  of  Gonzales  Ortega,  who 
had  been  chosen  chief-justice  (May).  But,  supported  by 
the  state  legislatures,  the  governors,  and  a  majority  of  Iho 
press,  Juarez  continued  in  the  executive  office.  At  his  sug- 
gestion, congress  having  (.July  17)  suspemleil  payment  for 
two  years  of  all  (including  exterior)  jiublic  obligations,  a 
pretext  was  given  for  the  tripartite  alliance,  under  wdiieh 
an  .\nglo-French-Spanish  force  was  landed  (Dec.  8.  18fil) 
at  Vera  Cruz.  Weakened  by  more  than  forty  years  of  civil 
war  and  an  impoverished  exchequer,  with  iiught  less  than 
his  supreme  faith  and  constancy  of  iiurposc,  .Juarez  must 
have  suceunibi'd.  But  the  fortunate  early  withdrawal  of 
the  Fnglish  and  Spanish  forces  encouraged  the  states  to 
the  most  resolute  resistance  to  the  French,  who  were  re- 
pulsed (May  5,  1862)  in  their  first  atteiujtt  upon  Puebla. 
With  the  rich,  tlie  clergy,  and  the  reniaius  of  tne  old  army 
in  sympathy  with  intervention,  however,  Puebla  was  taken 
in  May,  18l>."5,  and  in  June  the  French  entered  Mexico. 
Retiring  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  .Juarez  found  himself  deserted 
by  many  who  had  hitherto  stood  steadfast ;  he  therefore 
proceeded  to  Saltillo.  there  to  learn  that  \'idaurri,  governor 
of  Nuevo  Leon  and  Coahuila.  had  already  gone  over  to  the 
French.  Deposing  him,  with  the  aid  of  the  people  he  soon 
forced  him  to  seek  refuge  in  Mexico.  But  a  hostile  f'oreo 
under  Gen.  Qui  roga  after  wards  made  him  retire  to  Chihuahua, 
where  the  people  gave  a  cordial  welcome,  and  he  organized 
an  army  under  tiens.  Ortega  and  Patoni,  which,  being 
poorly  equipped  and  unskilfully  coinmandcd.  was  soon 
beaten.  With  other  forces,  raised  in  that  quarter  and  Du- 
rango,  however.  Negrcte,  now  minister  of  war  andgeneral- 
in-chicf,  recovering  .Saltillo.  Monterey,  and  Parras  ^spring 
of  1805),  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  recover  Mata- 
uioros,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  counter-French  inva- 
sion of  Coahuila,  Nuevo  Leon,  and  even  Chihuahua,  beloro 
which  .Juarez  was  forced  (Aug.,  18lio)  lo  recede  to  the  very 
border  at  Paso  del  Norte.  It  was  now  that  Geo.  Ortega, 
chief-justice  of  Mexico,  claimed  that  Juarez's  term  of  oflieo 
having  expired,  the  executive  power  constitutionally  lapsed 
to  hiiu.  Juarez,  however,  determined  to  hold  over  until 
there  could  ho  a  general  election,  but  for  the  next  yciir  had 
to  remain  near  the  northern  frontier  of  Mexico,  exercising 
little  aotual  iiiHuencc  upon  the  struggle  maintained  in  the 
inferior  by  military  chiels  with  Maximilian  and  the  French. 
In  Jan.,  1867,  as  the  French  \vere  jireparing  to  quit  Mexico, 
he  penetrated  to  Zaeateeas,  but  after  a  narrow  escape  from 
capture  by  Miranioii,  had  to  retire.  But  Kscobedo,  ap- 
parently the  soul  of  the  military  resistance  to  Maximilian, 
altaclicd  Miramoii  in  turn,  and  routed  him  in  several  ac- 
tions (decisively  at  San  ,lacinto),  and  .Juarez  followed  to 
San  Luis  Potosi,  lo  Iiear  there  of  the  capture  of  Alaxiinilian 
at  (iueretaro  ( .\Liy  17,  1807),  soon  after  which  he  repaired 
to  the  capital.  .Maximilian,  Miramon,  and  .Mi-jia  were  slo't, 
after  a  profrai-led  trial  by  court-martial,  June  10,  1807, 
uotwillistanding  all  the  ctTorts  of  their  able  counsel,  Iho 
friendly  inlerveiition  of  the  U.  S.  government,  and  the  ap- 
peals of  many  personal  friends  of , luarez.  A  general  elec- 
tion was  held,  and  enngress  niei-ling  Aug.,  1807.  declared 
his  re-eleetion  lo  the  Presidency.  He  set  about  the  eslab- 
lishinent  of  the  government,  but  was  enoouhtercd  by  violent 
opjiosition  from  ambitions  or  dissatisfied  chieftains  of  his 
own  parly,  who  excited  many  insurrections,  ami  during 
this  whole  term  of  office  ( 1807-71 )  he  was  able  to  retain 
power  merely  beoauso  of  the  utter  lack  of  harmony  and 
ciniei-rt  among  his  inililury  opponenls.  With  chiiraclerisllo 
inflexibility  of  purpose  he  ptirsui-it  his  object  of  consolida- 
ting the  institutions  resulting  from  the  "  war  of  reform," 
indifTerinf  alike  lo  flattery  and  to  menace.  One  of  Iheevriils 
of  his  administration  was  the  triumphal  proei-ssion  made  by 
cx-Seerelary  Seward  Ihruugll  Mexico  late  in  18611.  At  iho 
general  election  of  |K7|,  again  a  candidate,  ho  had  a  plu- 
rality, not  an  aii.solute  majority,  of  votes,  bill  was  oleelod  by 
ouugress.     The  result  was  the  revolution  headed  by  Gcua. 
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Diaz  nnd  Trcvino,  by  whose  successes  the  central  power 
seemed  more  than  once  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  tide  was 
turned  in  favor  of  Juarez  by  the  victory  of  Gen.  Rocha  at 
Zacatecas  (Mar.  2).  but  the  northern  states  were  still  un- 
subdued when  he  d.  of  apoplexy,  July  18,  1872.  Person- 
ally. Juarez  was  taciturn,  self-reliant,  and  hopeful,  but 
uncxcitabic,  ci)ntident  in  his  own  resources  and  of  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  his  plans.  Unquestionably,  however,  the 
downfall  of  iMaxiuiilian  was  due  to  the  opposition  made 
bv  military  leaders  remote  from  Junrez,  and  to  the  immense 
moral  force  of  the  position  of  the  U.  S.  government  at  the 
time,  rather  than  to  the  positive  influence  of  the  Indian 
statesman  upon  affairs.  Thomas  Jordan. 

Juar'ros  (Domisoo),  b.  in  Guatemala  about  the  middle 
of  the  ei;;htecnth  century,  was  an  ecclesiastic,  who  is  known 
only  as  the  author  of  a  learned  historical  work  upon  Cen- 
tral America,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject — CompeufHo  rle  la  Hintnr'ia  de  Ja 
Cindnddc  Oitntemala,  etc.  (2  vols.,  1809-18).  Ho  is  said 
to  have  died  about  1820. 

Ju'ba,  kinc;  of  Numidia,  succeeded  his  father  Iliempsal 
after  02  n.  c.  The  tribune  Curio  having  proposed  to  make 
Numidia  a  Roman  province.  Pompey  opposed  the  plan,  and 
thus  secured  the  good-will  of  Juba.  In  49  b.  c,  Juba  de- 
feated and  killed  Curio  on  the  Bagradas,  took  part  in  tho 
African  war  against  Ca?sar  (47),  and  after  the  battle  of 
Thapsus  took  his  own  life  (Feb.  4,  46  B.C.). — Ilis  son, 
Juba,  graced  Cicsar's  triumph  at  Rome,  4fi  b.  c.  ;  was  well 
educated,  and  became  the  friend  of  Augustus,  who  gave 
him  in  marriage  a  daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and 
restored  him  to  his  kingdom  .'10  b.  c.  Iu  25  he  exchanged 
Numidia  for  Mauritania,  and  the  former  became  a  Roman 
province.  Jlauritania  under  his  tranquil  sway,  supported 
by  the  Roman  arms,  rose  to  great  prosperity.  lie  wrote 
grammatical  works,  histories  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Rome, 
treatises  on  painting  and  the  theatre,  on  certain  plants, 
etc.  Fragments  of  his  works  are  extant,  but  only  as  cita- 
tions in  other  writers,  collected  in  Miiller's  Fragm.  Hist. 
Giicc.  (iii.  4fij-4S4).     His  death  is  placed  about  A.  d.  IS. 

Ju'bilee  [Ifi'b.  i/oie/,  a  "  glad  sound;"  Lat.  /iiiiVo,  to 
"  rejoice  "J.  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  Palestine,  the 
fiftieth  year,  the  year  succeeding  every  seventh  sabbatical 
year.  During  this  year  all  lands  lay  fallow,  all  Hebrew 
slaves  were  set  at  liberty,  and  all  lands  reverted  to  tho  heirs 
of  the  original  owners,  to  whom  the  hind?  had  been  par- 
celled out  in  .Toshua's  time.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Boniface  VIII.  in  l.'^OO  established  a  jubilee  to  be  held  once 
a  century  :  Clement  VI.  (1350)  ordered  it  to  be  held  once 
in  fifty  years;  Urban  VI.  (in  l.'iS9),  once  in  thirty-five 
years  ;  Sixtus  IV.  (in  1475)  fixed  the  interval  at  twenty-five 
years. 

Jubilee,  tp.  of  Peoria  co.,  111.     Pop.  837. 

Jubilees,  Book  of,  an  important  pseudepigraphical 
book,  originally'  written  in  Hebrew,  probably  before  (but 
not  very  long  before)  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  was  translated 
at  an  early  date  into  Greek,  was  prized  by  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church,  but  both  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  were  lost 
(except  fragments  of  each)  before  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  1844.  Dr.  Ivrapf  discovered  in  Abyssinia  an  Ethiopic 
version  from  the  Greek.  Of  this  Dillmann  published  a 
German  translation  (1849-51)  and  the  Ethiopic  text  (1859). 
This  book  is  regarded  as  canonical  by  the  Abyssinian 
Church.  It  pretends  to  be  a  revelation  made  to  ]Moscs.  It 
is  named  from  the  fact  that  it  treats  of  biblical  history  in 
jnhilces,  or  periods  of  fifty  years.  The  unknown  author's 
design  was  to  furnish  a  commentary  upon  Genesis  and 
Exodus.  He  has  borrowed  freely  from  the  Hagadah.  The 
critical  value  of  the  work  i?  very  considerable.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  ])art  of  the  Hagadah. 

Ju'da,  post-v.  of  (Jrcpii  CO..  Wis.,  on  the  Monroe  branch 
of  the  MilwaukL'c  and  St.  Paul  R.  R. 

JutUc^a,  or  Juilea,  was  first  used  in  ancient  geography 
as  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  but  after  the  return  from  the 
Captivity,  and  up  to  the  times  of  the  Romans,  it  denoted 
the  whole  of  Palestine.  The  Romans  used  it  partly  in  a 
general  sense,  signifying  the  land  of  the  Jews  ;  thus.  Herod 
viA^  Styled  king  of  Judtea,  though  he  ruled  over  countries 
not  belonging  to  Palestine;  partly  in  a  restricted  sense, 
denoting  the  southernmost  province  of  Palestine,  bounded 
N.  by  Samaria.  E.  by  the  Jord.an  .and  the  Dead  Sea,  S.  by 
Idiima?a.  and  AV.  by  the  Mediterranean. 

Ju'dah  [Ileb.  Ychudah,  "  celebrated  "].  one  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah.  b.  at  Haran 
(Padan-Arain)  in  Syria,  about  b.  c.  1916;  was  esteemed 
the  progenitor  of  the  tribe  of  the  same  name,  which  became 
so  prnlominant  in  Palestine  as  to  give  its  name  to  the 
kingdom  of  .ludfen.  and  ultimately  to  the  whole  race  of 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  (Jews).     Judah  appears   to 


have  exercised  a  kind  of  leadership  among  his  brothers; 
it  was  he  who  persuaded  them  not  to  kill  Joseph,  but  to 
sell  him  to  the  Midianites,  and  on  the  journey  to  Egypt  to 
buy  corn  it  was  Judah  who  acted  as  spokesman  for  tho 
whole  company.  As  such,  he  offered  himself  to  Joseph  as 
a  slave  to  ransom  his  half-brother  Benjamin.  He  had 
married  a  Canaanite  woman,  and  left  three  sons,  Shelah, 
Pharez,  and  Zerah,  from  the  second  of  whom  David,  and 
ultimately  Christ,  were  descended.  Of  the  life  of  Judah 
in  Egypt  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  was  still  living 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  and  received  that  splendid 
blessing  (Gen.  slix.  8-12)  which  foretold  the  glory  of  his 
lineage. 

Judah  ben  Samuel,  called  Ha  Levi,  or  *■  The  Lcvite," 
and  known  among  Arabic  writers  as  Abc:l  Hassan,  b.  in 
Castile  about  lOSO,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
medinjval  Hebrew  writers.  He  excelled  as  a  physician, 
a  theologian,  and  a  poet,  his  Hebrew  sacred  songs  having 
been  several  times  translated  into  German  within  the  pres- 
ent century.  His  principal  work,  however,  was  in  Arabic, 
TCtizari,  being  discourses  on  religion  between  a  king  of  the 
Khazars,  a  race  of  the  Crimea,  and  a  Jewish  rabbi.  It 
was  translated  into  Hebrew,  Latin  (l)y  Buxtorf),  Spanish, 
and  German.  Rabbi  Judah  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and,  according  to  tradition,  was  assassinated  by  a 
Mohammedan  in  the  Holy  Land  about  1140. 

Judah  (Henry  Moses),  b.  at  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  June  12, 
1821  ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  ISA^,  served  iu  the  Mex- 
ican war,  and  for  nine  years  in  Indian  campaigns  on  the 
Pacific  coast ;  was  appointed  colonel  of  volunteers  in  18GI, 
brigadier-general  iu  1S62,  and  inspector-general  of  Gen. 
Halleck's  army  of  the  Tennessee:  was  actively  engaged  in 
pursuit  of  Morgan  during  his  raid  into  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and  commanded  a  division  under  Gen.  \V.  T.  Sherman  in 
the  Atlanta  campaign.  D.  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  14, 
18CC. 

Ju'das  Tscar'iot  [Gr.  'lo-icapiwTT)?].  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  the  betrayer  of  his  Master,  was  a  son  of  Si- 
mon, who  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  Simon  Zelotes,  or  tlie 
Canaanite.  who  was  also  an  apostle.  The  surname  Jscariot 
has  given  rise  to  many  interpretations,  but  the  most  usual 
is  "man  of  Kerioth,"  a  village  in  Judaea.  He  was  the 
treasurer  of  the  apostles,  participated  with  the  others  in 
the  mission  to  preach  the  gospel  and  in  receiving  power  to 
work  miracles,  was  a  witness  of  the  whole  career  of  Jesus 
up  to  the  Last  Supper,  in  which  he  took  jiart,  nnd  be- 
trnycd  Christ  to  the  chief  priests  for  thirty  jtleccs  of 
silver,  with  which  he  purchased  a  field,  but  shortly  after 
hanged  himself  in  remorse  for  his  crime.  Opinions  have 
differed  for  centuries  as  to  the  precise  nature  and  motives 
of  the  crime  of  Judas.  It  is  evident  that  it  could  not  have 
consisted  simply  in  idenlifving  the  j^erson  of  his  j\Iaster, 
which  was  well  known  in  Jerusalem  ;  the  better  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  he  revealed,  or  perhaps  falsified,  some 
portion  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  intended  only  for  the  im- 
mediate circle  of  the  disciples,  but  which  enabled  the  chief 
priests,  with  the  aid  of  hired  witnesses,  to  fasten  upon  him 
the  charge  of  blasphemy.  As  to  his  motives,  the  plain  in- 
ference from  the  language  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts 
seems  to  be  that  he  was  actuated  by  avarice,  jealousy,  and 
perhaps  disappointed  ambition.  Yet  there  have  not  been 
wanting  theologians  who  have  attempted  some  defence  of, 
or  at  least  apology  for.  his  conduct.  An  early  Christian 
sect,  the  Cainites,  remarkable  for  the  Antinomian  inver- 
sions of  Scripture  which  led  them  to  worship  Ciiin  and  the 
Serpent,  while  refusing  to  worship  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament,  honored  Judas  as  the  only  true  apostle,  alleging 
that  he  alone  perceived  the  necessity  of  taking  steps  for  tho 
fulfilment  of  prophecy  and  the  salvation  of  mankind  by  tho 
death  of  the  Messiah.  Modern  apologists,  without  going 
to  this  extreme,  argue  that  Judas's  object  was  to  place  his 
Master  in  such  a  conflict  with  the  authorities  as  would  lead 
him  to  exert  his  miraculous  powers  and  establish  the  "  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,"' in  which  he  of  course  looked  for  per- 
sonal advancement,  in  accordance  with  the  promise  that 
the  apostles  should  "sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Judah."  It  is  even  alleged  that  by  virtue 
of  name  and  descent  (being  the  only  apostle  not  a  Galilean), 
as  well  as  in  reward  of  his  political  sagacity,  he  expected 
a  kind  of  premiership  as  judge  over  the  royal  tribe  nf  Ju- 
dah. On  this  theory  his  remorse  and  suicide  simply  imply 
that  the  result  of  his  action,  so  contrary  to  his  expectations, 
first  opened  his  eyes  to  the  enormity  of  his  offence.  Arch- 
bishop Whately  has  presented  a  view  similar  to  this  in  one 
of  his  Ennays  on  some  of  the  Drti>f/ers  to  Christian  faith 
(1839).  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  view  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  text  of  the  biblical  narrative.  One 
of  the  numerous  apocryphal  writings  of  the  second  oentury 
was  a  "Gospel  of  Judas,"  which  the  Cainites  adduced  in 
support  of  their  opinions. 
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Judas  Maccabnnus.    See  Maccabees. 

Judas  Tree,  of  Europe  and  Asia,  is  the  Ccrcts  Si'U- 
qnnxtrmii,  a  ^inall  tree  of  the  order  Lcgumino::;ie,  having 
rosc-colorcd  tiowcrs  and  handsome  wood  used  in  joinery. 
There  was  anciently  a  dispute  as  to  whether  Judas  Iseariot 
hanged  liiinself  on  this  or  on  the  ehlex  tree.  Tlie  Judas 
tree  or  red  hud  of  the  V .  S.  { Circin  CanndvuHia)  resembles 
the  above,  but  ha.>  pointed  while  the  other  has  round  leaves. 
Its  abundant  Howcrs,  of  a  poach-hlossom  color,  are  very 
beautiful  in  spring.  The  wood  is  soft  and  brittle,  but  hand- 
some. 

Judd  fC.  P.),  M.  D.,  b.  Apr.  23,  1S03.  at  Varis.  Oneida 
CO..  N.  Y. ;  studied  medicine,  and  went  in  IS28  to  Hono- 
lulu as  physician  in  the  service  of  the  American  foreign 
mi-'sinn.  in  lst2  ho  dissolved  his  connection  with  the 
mission,  and  became  interpreter  to  tlie  government  of 
Kamchamcha  III.  In  l«4.*i  he  organized  the  first  ministry 
which  had  ever  been  formed  in  the  state,  and  he  held  him- 
eelf  the  office  as  minister  of  finance,  which  ho  filled  with 
great  prudence  and  sagacity  till  his  death,  July  12,  1873. 

Judd  (XoRMAS  R.).  b.  at  Rome,  N.  Y..  Jan.  10,  1S15; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836,  and  engaged  in  successful 
piacticc  of  law  in  Chicago:  was  a  prominent  politician  of 
Illinois,  in  which  State  he  held  many  iinportant  public 
oRiecc.  He  was  U.  S.  minister  to  Prussia  ISOl-fiO,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  Isfi7-7I,  and  became  a  railroad  president. 
D.  at  Chi^-ago,  111.,  Nov.  11,  1878. 

Judd  (OuANCK),  b.  near  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  26, 
1822;  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  University.  Middletown, 
Conn.,  in  1817;  was  for  some  years  successfully  engaged 
ft8  a  teacher  and  lecturer:  studied  chemistry  lS;")0-.")3  at 
Yale;  became  in  1853  editor  of  the  American  Affn'ruf- 
luriaf,  ivhich  under  his  supervision  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  agricultural  journals  of  the  U.  8.  In  IHOfi  he  be- 
came sole  proprietor  of  the  same,  and  engaged  in  the  pub- 
lication of  books.  In  1869  the  firm-name  was  changed  to 
Orange  Judd  A  Co.  Mr.  Judd  has  also  been  a  railroad 
president,  and  was  lS.i5-63  agricultural  eilitor  of  the  Xcio 
York  TimeH.  Ho  was  the  compiler  of  tho  first  Aiiimni 
Record  of  his  ahim  mater  (1868  «c<y.),  and  for  a  time  was 
publishtT  of  tho  Ifrnrtk  and  Home,  a  porifxlioal.  Ho  has 
been  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  Weslcynn  University. 

Judd  (Sylvkstkr),  b.  in  Westhaniplon.  Mass.,  July  23, 
I8I3  :  graduated  at  Yale  in  1830  :  studied  at  the  Cambridge 
Divinity  J^chool,  Mass.,  and  was  1810-53  pastor  of  a  Uni- 
tarian church  in  Augusta,  Me.,  where  he  d.  Jan.  20,  1853. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  powerful  romance  J/aryarr^  {1815), 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  works  of  fiction  ever  written 
in  the  l^.  S.  His  Philn,  a  poem  (1850).  IHrhard  Eduej/,  a 
romance  ( 1850),  and  a  volume  of  discourses  on  T/ir  Chnrrh 
(1851).  all  illustrate  the  strong  purpo,<tc8  of  their  author's 
life.  He  was  a  hearty  opponent  of  war,  caj^itnl  pifnish- 
m«-nt.  inteuiperaiice,  and  slavery.  He  left  a  MS.  drama, 
Thr  Whitr  li:U>>.  (See  his  i//V,  "by  Mrs.  A.  Hall,  1851.) 

JudCf  or  Judas  (with  the  surname  TirAnn^i  s  or  Lf.b- 
B.»;is),  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  but  it  is  not  agreed 
whether  ho  is  the  same  as  Judas,  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
nor  whether  ho  is  the  author  of  the  Kpistle  of  Jude.  one 
of  tho  canonical  books  of  tlie  New  Testament,  ftf  his  life 
notliing  is  known  with  certainty;  different  traditions  men- 
tion different  places  in  which  ho  ia  said  to  have  preached 
and  died. 

Judo,  The  Kpistle  General  of  St.,  was  written 
by  Judas  (Judah).  ealle<l  also  Ijebb;eus  and  Thaddiinis, 
one  of  tlie  twelve  apostles.  It  is  directed  against  heretics 
and  I'alst;  teachers.  It  is  written  in  impassioned  language, 
recalling  that  of  St.  Peter's  second  Kpistle.  Its  date  is 
quite  uncertain.  The  authority  of  this  Kpisllo  was  con- 
tested in  the  early  times  of  the  Christian  Church,  because 
it  contains  citations  of  apocryphal  writingf.  ami  recent 
critics  have  doubted  its  genuineness.  M«»st  eomiuentutors, 
however,  maintain  that  it  was  written  by. Judas  Tliaddieus, 
and  that  Judas  Thaddicus  was  the  brollier  of  the  Lord. 

JudfifCT  a  public  officer  who  is  invested  with  ntithorily 
to  hear  and  ifetermine  litigated  causes,  and  to  administer 
justice  between  partifis  aec^ording  to  law.  The  term  /ic/'/o 
is  sometimes  employed  (o  designate  any  officer  or  person 
who  exercises  a  discretion  of  a  judicial  naturt^  in  the  p<'r- 
formance  of  his  official  duties,  as  a  juror,  an  arbitrator,  or 
a  public  inspector,  but  in  ordinary  legal  un<l  popular  usage 
it  bears  tho  sense  expressed  by  the  above  definition.  Tho 
judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  Kngland  are  rar<dy  desi((- 
natril  by  this  name,  but  receive  parlieuliir  tilli-s  aeording 
to  (he  court  in  which  they  sit.  Thus,  the  judges  «d'  the 
court  of  exchoriuer  are  styled  barons,  and  (he  prineipul  onn 
is  known  as  chief  baron.  The  chief  judge  of  tho  king*« 
bench  is  calleil  the  lurd  ehief-justiee  of^  Kni;lnnd.  while  tho 
corresponding  judtce  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  is  ntyled 
the  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas.    Tho  other  judges  of 


these  two  courts  are  termed  justices,  as,  e.  g.,  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone.  The  highest  equity  judge  is  designated  lord 
chancellor.  In  the  U.  S.  it  is  usual  to  apply  the  epithet 
"judge"  to  all  officials  of  this  kind,  in  whatever  court  they 
may  sit.  liut  tho  highest  judge  among  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary is  knnwn  as  the  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
as  Chief-Justice  Mart^hall.  The  methods  by  which  judges 
are  chosen,  their  tenure  of  office,  the  rules  of  law  relating 
to  the  payment  of  their  salaries,  the  extent  of  their  legal 
responsibility,  etc.  are  fully  considered  in  the  article  Ju- 
DiriARY  (which  see).  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  refer 
here  to  one  or  two  additional  poinls.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the 
common  law  that  *'  no  one  can  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause.'* 
Impartiality  in  the  administration  of  justice  requires  ne- 
cessarily that  the  judge  should  be  an  entirely  disinterested 
party.  This  disriualifieation  applies  not  only  in  regard  to 
cases  in  which  the  judge  is  a  party  of  record,  but  as  well 
to  causes  in  which  he  has  some  private  or  pecuniary  inter- 
est. For  instance,  a  judge  who  is  a  stockholder  in  a  cor- 
poration cannot  do  any  judicial  act  in  a  cause  in  which 
that  corporation  is  a  party.  A  judgment  or  decree  ren- 
dered in  a  suit  in  which  the  judge  was  interested  wonbl  be 
voidable  without  any  proof  that  he  had  been  prejudiced  or 
misled  by  considerations  of  his  own  advantage.  A  judge 
cannot  sit  under  such  circumstances,  even  with  the  consent 
of  all  the  parties.  In  some  of  the  States  statutes  have 
been  passed  embodying  this  common-law  prohibition,  and 
extending  the  same  principle  to  other  analogous  cases  in 
which  a  judge's  jiersonal  interest  in  a  cause  is  likely  to  bo 
aroused.  Thus,  in  New  York  it  is  provided  that  no  judge 
can  sit  as  such  in  any  cause  in  which  he  is  a  party,  or  in 
which  he  is  interested,  or  in  which  he  wonhl  bo  excluded 
from  being  a  juror  by  reason  of  con.«anguinity  or  affinity 
to  either  of  the  parties:  nor  can  any  judge  take  part  in 
the  decision  of  any  question  which  shall  have  been  argued 
in  tho  court  when  he  was  not  present  an<l  sitting  as  a 
judge.  Moreover,  it  is  declared  that  no  judge  shall  have 
any  i)artner  practising  in  his  court,  and  that  no  judge  shall 
lia\e  any  voice  in  the  decision  (jf  any  cause  in  which  ho 
has  been  counsel  or  attorney.  So  no  judge  of  an  appellate 
court  is  to  take  part  in  deciding  a  cause  determined  by 
him  in  tho  court  from  which  the  ap])eal  is  taken.  It  is 
further  provided  that  no  judge  shall  act  as  a  counsellor, 
solicitor,  or  attorney  in  tho  court  of  which  he  is  a  judge, 
except  in  those  suits  in  whieli  he  shall  be  a  party  or  in  the 
subject-matter  of  which  he  shall  be  interested.  There  is 
also  a  law  of  Congress  ])rohibiting  any  judge  of  the  U.  S. 
courts  from  engaging  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  Any 
person  violating  this  prohibition  is  declared  to  be  guilty 
of  a  high  misdemeanor. 

In  the  trial  of  a  cause  it  is  the  province  and  duty  of  tho 
judge  to  decide  upon  the  admissibility  of  eviilcnce.  If 
his  rulings  are  deemed  erroneous,  objection  may  be  made 
to  them  by  counsel,  and  exceptions  taken,  ujjun  whieh  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial  or  an  appeal  may  subsctjucntly  bo 
based.  The  credibility  of  tho  testimony  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  jury.  So  the  judge  decides  upon  the  competency  of 
witnesses  offered  to  lie  sworn.  The  interpretation  and  con- 
struction of  written  instruments  is  also,  as  a  general  rule,  for 
the  court,  and  not  for  the  jury.  A  judge  cannot  he  called 
as  a  witness  to  testify  as  to  what  took  place  before  him  in 
tho  trial  of  anotlurr  cause,  thf>ugh  he  may  testily  to  foreign 
and  cidlatcral  matters  which  happened  in  his  presence 
while  tho  trial  was  pending  or  alter  it  was  endcil.  iMiirc- 
over.  tho  same  person  cannot  be  both  witness  and  judge  in 
a  cause  which  is  on  trial  before  him.  wlieiln  r  lie  sits  alone 
or  with  associate  jurlges.  In  some  cases,  however,  when  a 
witness  who  testified  in  a  former  trial  has  since  died,  tho 
testimony  which  he  then  rendered  may  be  proved  in  a  sub- 
sequent  suit  by  the  judge's  notes  or  minutes  when  botli 
actions  aro  tried  before  the  sauu)  judge.  (See  KviniiNfi:, 
Cot:nT.)  There  are  some  forms  of  legal  business  which 
may  be  transacted  only  before  a  court  acting  ns  such,  while 
others  may  take  place  out  of  court,  anil  before  an  nffirer 
acting  as  a  judge.  A  distinction  is  that  drawn  between  a 
court  and  a  /ufA/r,  tiio  latter  wonl  being  used  to  indicate 
that  business  betbro  tho  officer  is  transacted  out  of  e*)urt. 

(See  Cl!AMHK«S.) 

(iKoucR  CiiASK.     Rr.visi-:n  nv  T.  W.  Dwionr. 

Jud^e  (Cc)l.  TnoMAS  J.),  a  native  of  Alabama,  entered 
public  life  in  18|.'{  ns  a  s(dieitor  in  a  State  circuit  court,  and 
afterwards  became  a  prominent  lawyer  an<i  Whig  pcditieian  ; 
I  in  1861  was  commissioner  fnuu  Ahibunia  to  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment, but  was  not  received  ns  sueh  by  Mr.  Hindninan  ; 
served  in  the  civil  war  as  a  private,  then  as  cnlunel.  nf  tho 
I  1th  Alabama,  ami  alterwanls  as  judge  of  a  military  court 
1802-05:  was  jurlge  of  the  StateSnpremo  court  ISfl5-fl8, 
and  practised  law  at  (Ireenville,  Aln.      I>.  Mar.  1.  I87fl. 

Judge  Advneate,  as  the  nnmo  is  most  frequently  usud 

I  in  tho  U.  S.,  ih^ignatcs  the  person  \a  militj\r>  ofllcer  sav 
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in  very  exceptional  cases)  who  prosecutes  before  a  general 
court-martial  or  military  commission  in  the  name  of  the 
U.  S.  He  IS  detailed  by  the  authority  which  appoints  the 
court.  Some  of  his  principal  duties  are  to  prepare  the  case 
for  trial,  summoning  the  necessary  witnesses :  to  see  that 
the  accused  has  the  opportunity  to  exercise  his  right  of 
challenge:  to  administer  to  the  members  of  the  court,  in 
the  presence  of  the  accused,  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  84th 
Article  of  War;  himself  to  take  that  prescribed  by  the 
Soth:  to  see  that  the  charges  are  technically  accurate:  to 
arraio-u  the  prisouer:  to  administer  the  oath  to  witnesses, 
and  to  present  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution;  to  con- 
sider himself  counsel  for  the  prisoner  so  far  as  to  object 
to  anv  loading  questions,  or  to  any  question  to  the  pris- 
oner tlic  answer  to  which  might  tend  to  criminate  him- 
self (Art.  90)  ;  to  give  legal  advice  to  the  court  when  called 
on  ;  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  proceedings,  and  to 
forward  the  same,  properly  authenticated,  to  the  convening 
autliority.  The  judge  advocate  has  power  to  compel  wit- 
nesses to  appear  and  testify,  and  he  may  employ  a  reporter 
to  record  the  proceedings  and  testimou}'. 

There  is  also,  in  the  U.  S.  army,  a  corps  of  judge  advo- 
cates (reduced  to  four  in  number  by  act  of  Congress  of 
June  23,  1874).  They  hold  the  rank  of  major,  and  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  perform  their  duties  under  the  direction 
of  the  judge  advocate-general.  They  are,  however,  gene- 
rally stationed  at  department  head-quarters  as  legal  ad- 
visers to  the  department  commanders,  but  are  subject  to 
detail  by  him  for  court-martial  duty. 

lu  the  English  service  the  judge  advocate  has  not,  since 
1321),  performed  the  duties  of  prosecutor.  These  devolve 
upon  a  staflF  officer  ordered  to  perform  thorn,  or  upon  the 
prisoner's  commanding  officer,  or  at  minor  courts-martial 
upi»a  the  adjutant.  The  principal  duties  of  the  judge  ad- 
vocate under  the  English  system  are  those  of  the  judge  or 
assessor  called  in  (advocatus)  to  advise  the  court,  and  that 
of  the  clerk  or  notary  who  takes  down  the  proceedings  in 
writing. 

Jud^e  Advocate-General,  in  the  U.  S.  army  an 
officer  at  the  head  lof  the  bureau  of  military  justice  at 
Washington,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  whose 
duties,  as  defined  by  sec.  1199  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  are 
to  receive,  revise,  and  cause  to  be  recorded  the  proceedings 
of  all  courts-martial,  courts  of  inquiry,  and  military  com- 
missions, and  such  other  duties  as  heretofore  performed 
by  that  officer  in  the  U.  S.  army.  The  office  of  judge  ad- 
vocate-general has  existed  in  England  since  the  days  of 
the  Stuarts.  The  Articles  of  War  of  James  II.  prescribed 
that  in  all  criminal  causes  which  concerned  the  Crown, 
llis  M:vjesty's  advocate-general  or  judge  advocate  of  the 
army  should  iuform  the  court  and  prosecute  on  His  Maj- 
esty's behalf.  He  is  now  the  legal  adviser  to  the  Crown 
in  all  cases  requiring  the  sovereign's  action  as  confirming 
officer  of  the  proceedings  of  general  courts-martial.  He 
exercises  the  power  of  a  supreme  court  of  review  as  regards 
the  proceedings  of  inferior  courts.  He  is  the  supreme 
legal  authority  for  the  army,  except  as  to  questions  arising 
under  martial  law,  with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do.  Ho 
has  tho  right  to  appoint  deputies,  and  is  responsible  for 
them.  He  is  conservator  of  the  proceedings  of  military 
courts,  other  than  those  held  under  martial  law,  and  he  is 
a  subordinate  member  of  the  administration,  and  quits 
office  with  it. 

Jad'^es,  The  Book  of  the,  a  historical  book  of 
the  Old  Tostamont.  the  seventh  in  order  of  the  canonical 
books.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  class  of  rulers  or  chiefs 
who  ruled  in  Israel  during  the  period  which  its  record 
covers.  The  twelve  tribes  after  entering  Canaan  formed 
only  a  loose  confederation,  without  unity  or  national  feel- 
ing or  dignity.  They  had  no  head.  They  were  at  the 
same  time  engaged  in  such  wars  as  all  conquerors  must 
maintain  with  those  whom  they  displace,  and  they  were 
also  harassed  by  foreign  foes.  In  emergencies  men  {or 
womnn)  of  talent  and  energy  took  the  lead,  their  only  au- 
thority being  their  ability.  They  were  regarded  as  *'  raised 
up  "  or  divinely  sent.  The  name  given  to  them  is  the  same 
which  wo  meet  with  in  the  Phconician,  "  suffctes."  When 
one  had  gained  authority  by  displaying  ability  in  a  crisis, 
he  became  a  ''judge"  in  our  forensic  use  of  the  term. 
This  time  was  not  one  to  awaken  the  national  pride  out  of 
which  history  is  born,  or  to  produce  historical  records.  In 
some  cases,  as  in  that  of  Samson,  the  judge  became  a 
popular  hero  and  the  subject  of  song  and  poetry.  Such 
records  of  this  time  as  remained  are  collected  in  the  book 
of  Judges.  They  are  fragmentary  and  imperfect,  as  is 
abundantly  shown  by  the  lack  of  chronology.  The  book 
is  said,  in  tho  Talmud,  to  have  been  written  by  Samuel. 
Ho  certuinly  was  not  the  original  author  of  any  of  the 
partiii,  and  it  is  mure  than  doubtful  if  he  was  the  collector. 
Somo  writers  refer  the  authorship  to  Ezra. 


Judgement,  in  law,  a  determination  by  a  court  of  the 
rights  of  the  parties  in  an  action.  This  term  is  usually 
applied  to  the  decision  rendered  upon  a  question  in  litiga- 
tion in  a  common-law  action,  while  the  corresponding  term, 
"decree,"  is  ordinarily  employed  to  denote  the  decision 
given  in  a  court  of  equity.  Both  names  are,  however, 
sometimes  used  indislinguishably.  In  those  States  where 
the  distinctions  between  common-law  and  equitable  pro- 
cedure have  been  abolished,  the  term  "judgment  "  is  alono 
generally  employed  for  every  form  of  decision  in  a  civil 
action.  A  judgment  differs  from  an  order  or  rule  in  bciug 
the  result  of  an  action,  while  an  order  or  rule  is  obtained 
by  an  application  to  the  court  in  the  nature  of  a  motion. 
Judgments  at  common  law  may  be  rendered  at  different 
stages  in  the  progress  of  the  cause,  and  are  hence  distin- 
guished as  interlocutory  or  final.  Interlocutory,  in  legal 
usage,  means  intermediate,  and  judgments  of  this  kind  arc 
those  which  arc  rendered  before  the  termination  of  the 
action  upon  some  issue  or  litigated  point  distinct  from  the 
principal  issue,  but  collateral  or  incidental  to  it,  and  which 
therefore  do  not  wholly  determine  or  complete  the  suit. 
Of  this  nature  are  judgments  for  the  plaintiff  given  upon 
pleas  in  abatement,  for  they  require  the  defendant  merely 
to  "answer  over"^ — L  e.  to  furnish  a  better  [ilea  or  answer, 
free  from  certain  specified  objections,  and  further  proceed- 
ings are  necessary  before  the  final  determination  of  the 
cause.  (See  Abatement.)  But,  as  BlacUstone  says,  tho 
interlocutory  judgments  most  usually  spoken  of  are  those 
incomplete  judgments  whereby  the  right  of  the  plaintiff 
is  established  by  a  decision  upon  the  entire  cause,  and  not 
merely  upon  some  collateral  point,  but  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages to  be  awarded  is  not  ascertained.  The  damages  payable 
are  subsequently  determined  by  a  special  jury  of  twelve 
men  summoned  and  presided  over  by  the  sheriff",  and  there- 
fore termed  a  "  sheriff's  jury."  This  jiroccss  is  known  as  a 
*' writ  of  inquiry,"  and  is  necessarily  resorted  to  because 
these  interlocutory  judgments  are  rendered  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  jury.  Examples  of  such  judgments  will  be 
given  hereafter.  A  final  judgment  is  one  rendered  upon 
the  principal  issue  or  entire  cause,  which  determines  finally 
and  completely  the  rights  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the 
action,  as  where  judgment  is  entered  upon  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  awarding  a  certain  amount  of  damages  to  the  jibiin- 
tiff  or  discharging  the  defendant.  Judgments  at  common 
law,  whether  interlocutory  or  final,  are  of  different  forms, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  action,  the  pica,  the  issue, 
and  the  manner  and  result  of  the  decision.  Thus,  there 
may  be  a  judgment  upon  demurrer,  either  sustaining  or 
overruling  the  demurrer  (see  Deseurreu):  or  a  judgment 
by  ut'l  (licit  ("he  says  nothing"),  which  is  given  against  a 
defendant  for  a  failure  to  plead  or  continue  his  pleading 
until  issue  is  joined;  or  a  judgment  by  confession,  which 
is  given  against  a  defendant  when  he  acknowledges  the 
justice  of  the  plaintiff's  claim  and  agrees  to  comply  with 
his  demand,  as  by  restoring  certain  property  or  by  paying 
a  certain  debt,  etc.  If  any  of  these  various  forms  of 
judgment  be  given  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  action  be 
brought  for  unliquidated  (or  unascertained)  damages,  the 
judgment  is  interlocutory,  since  the  cause  has  not  been  re- 
ferred to  a  jury,  and  a  writ  of  inquiry  is  necessary.  If  the 
action  be  brought  for  a  specific  sura  of  money  which  is  due, 
as  a  particular  debt,  or  for  the  recovery  of  certain  chattels, 
the  judgment  is  final,  since  there  is  no  need  of  ascertaining 
damages,  and  the  extent  of  the  plaintiff's  recovery  is  de- 
termined exactly  and  completely.  Particular  forms  of 
judgment  at  common  law  against  the  plaintiff  are  the 
judgment  of  non  prosequitur  ("he  does  not  prosecute"), 
which  is  rendered  against  him  for  a  failure  to  plead  ;  the 
judgment  of  »o//c  prosequi  ("unwilling  to  prosecute"), 
given  when  he  avers  that  "he  will  not  further  prosecute 
his  suit ;"  the  judgment  of  nonsuit,  which  is  rendered  when 
he  abandons  his  cause  or  fails  to  make  out  a  primii  facie 
case  against  the  defendant.  Judgments  rendered  in  favor 
of  a  defendant  are  always  final.  Judgments  entered  upon 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  are  also  final,  since  the  jury,  at  the 
same  time  when  they  try  the  issue,  also  assess  the  damages, 
A  judgment  rendered  in  favor  of  the  i)Iaintiff,  except  upon 
a  dilatory  plea  (see  Pleading),  is  in  the  form  quod  recu- 
peret ("  that  he  do  recover  ")  certain  chattels,  or  a  certain 
debt,  or  the  amount  of  his  damages.  A  judgment  for  the  de- 
fendant (with  the  same  exception)  is.  in  general,  in  the  form 
nil  capiat  {'' thmt  the  plaintiff  take  nothing").  In  those 
States  where  the  common-law  practice  has  been  abolished 
by  codes  of  procedure,  these  various  forms  of  judgment  no 
longer  exist,  but  forms  analogous  to  the  most  important  of 
them  have  still  been  retained,  as.  c._*/.,  judgment  ujion  confes- 
sion, upon  default,  or  by  way  of  nonsuit.  There  arc  no  inter- 
locutory judgments  in  these  States,  but  only  final  judg- 
ments. Orders  take  the  place  of  interlocutory  judgments. 
Judgments  were  formerly  pronounced  in  open  court,  and 
are  still  always  supposed  to  be  so,  but  the  regular  common- 
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law  practice  has  been  for  a  loug  period  for  the  party  enti- 
tled to  judgmeut  to  obtain  the  giguaturc  or  allowunce  of 
the  propc-r  officer  of  the  court,  expressing  goutriilly  that 
judgment  is  given  in  his  favor.  This  is  called  "  signing 
juilj^nient,"  and  stands  in  phicc  of  its  actual  delivery  by 
the  judges  themselves.  The  judgment  is  alterward.-;  enlored 
on  record.  In  some  cases,  when  a  verdict  has  been  rendered 
by  a  jury,  judgment  is  entered  in  opposition  to  it.  This  is 
called  a  judgment  jiou  obstaufe  veredicto  ("  notwithstanding 
the  verdict"),  and  may  be  obtained  by  the  |>laintifi"  ujiou 
motion,  when  it  appears  that  the  defendant,  for  whuni  the 
verdict  was  given,  pleaded  in  confession  and  avoidance, 
and  the  avuiilancc  is  bad  in  law,  though  sustained  by  the 
jury  in  point  of  fact.  The  confc^si(tn  is  therefore  left  un- 
qualified, and  entitles  the  i)!aintift'  to  judgment.  After 
judgment  has  bctfn  entered,  proceedings  may  be  instituted 
in  an  aj)pellate  court  for  its  reversal,  if  exceptions  have 
been  duly  tiikcu  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  by  an  appeal  or 
writ  of  error,  i  Sec  Appkai..)  If  this  bo  not  done,  and  the 
juflgnient  be  for  the  payment  of  money  or  the  recovery 
of  specific  real  or  personal  property,  it  will  bo  carried  into 
effect  by  execution.  (See  Exkcction.) 

A  final  judgment  requiring  the  performance  of  a  specific 
aci  or  tlie  payment  of  a  specific  sum  of  money  is  a  peculiar 
species  of  contract,  termed  a  contract  of  record.  (See  Con- 
tract.) If  the  judgment  bo  not  satisfied  or  discharged,  it 
may  itself  be  made  the  founilation  of  a  subsequent  action 
in  the  same  way  as  a  claim  upon  simple  contract.  It  is, 
however,  sometimes  provided  by  statute  tliat  the  leave  of 
the  court  in  which  the  judgment  was  rendered,  must  bo  ob- 
tained before  action  can  be  brought  upon  it  between  the 
same  parties;  and  the  provisions  of  statutes  of  limitation 
applying  to  contracts  <»f  record  usually  sjiccify  tlio  same 
limit  of  time  within  which  actions  upon  such  contracts 
must  be  brought  as  with  reference  to  contracts  under  seal, 
such  as  bonds.  This  period  is  generally  twenty  years  as 
regards  the  judgments  of  the  higher  courts.  In  some 
Stales,  however,  domestic  judgments  are  not  barred  by  the 
statute.  Such  is  the  case  in  England,  but  actions  upon 
thera  are  not  favored  there.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  a  con- 
tract of  record  that  if  it  be  disputed,  its  existence  must  be 
tried  by  inspection  of  the  record,  and  not  by  a  jury.  In 
or'l'T  that  a  judgment  may  bo  valid,  it  must  bo  rendered 
by  a  competent  court,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  particular 
cause  of  action  and  of  the  person  of  the  defendant.  It 
matters  not  what  the  general  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  a 
court  may  be,  if  it  act  without  authority  in  the  particular 
instance,  its  judgments  and  orders  are  regarded  as  nul- 
lities, and  all  ])crsons  concerned  in  executing  them  arc 
considered  in  law  as  trespassers.  They  are  not  voidable, 
but  entirely  void,  aud  form  no  bar  to  a  recovery  sought 
(oven  i)rior  to  a  reversal)  in  oppoi-ition  to  them.  The 
jurisdiction  of  any  court  exercising  authority  o\  cr  a  sub- 
ject may  be  inquired  into  in  every  court  wIrtc  tiie  pro- 
ceedings of  the  former  are  relied  on,  and  brought  before 
the  latter  by  the  party  claiming  the  benefit  of  such  pro- 
ceedings. There  is,  however,  a  difTereuce  between  courts 
of  general  and  those  of  limited  jurisdiction — that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  former  is  presumed,  while  that  of  the  latter 
must  bo  proved.  But  the  prcsumjjtion  in  the  former  case 
is  not  conclusive,  but  open  to  rebuttal.  Dut  whcro  a  court 
has  acquired  jurisdiction  of  a  cause  of  action,  it  has  au- 
thority to  render  judgment,  and  if  error  bo  committed,  or 
the  judgment  b'j  fraudulently  obtained,  or  the  proper  and 
legal  forms  of  j)roecduro  be  disregarded,  the  judgment  ia 
voidable,  and  not  void,  and  will  bo  binding  until  vacated 
on  motion  to  tho  proper  court  or  reverjicd  on  npi)oal.  A 
ju'Igment  rendered  by  a  comjietent  court,  and  not  reversed, 
operates  to  extinguish  tlie  original  cause  of  action,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  doctrine  of  merger  (see  Mi:iu;ku),  and 
ia  absolutely  binding  upon  the  piirliesto  thu  action  and  all 
who  represent  them,  determining  their  mutual  rights  and 
obligations,  upon  Ihc  ])rineiidc  of  estoppel.  A  cause  once 
decided  is  said  to  be  va  adjiui'ivutn  ("a  matter  adjudicated 
or  determined  *'),  and  cannot  therefore  be  again  made  a 
subject  of  litigation.  (This  point  is  cout;idercd  moro  fully 
un-ior  the  topics  Estoimm:l  and  Evidknci;.  Tho  rules  as  to 
estoppel  in  relation  to  FoiiEir.x  JrnuMKST.s arc  stated  under 
that  head.) 

.rudgnients  requiring  in  whole  or  in  part  the  payment 
of  money  by  a  debtor  arc  generally  at  (ho  present  day 
made  to  constitute  a  lien  upon  Iho  debtor's  binds  by  tho 
force  of  express  statutes,  whieli  prescribe  certain  penuUies 
which  must  be  com]died  with  in  order  that  the  lien  may 
attach  and  bo  enforced.  A«  tlti^  subject  is  wholly  xtiitulory, 
the  provisions  in  difTerent  States  must  be  sought  in  Ihrir 
various  Htatute-books.  In  New  Ynrlc  the  judgment  must  bo 
docket4-d — r.  r.  registered  in  a  piirtieular  book  by  the  county 
clerk,  known  as  the  *' d-'okel-book  *'— and  it  then  b.-coniofl 
a  lir-n  upon  nil  the  debtor's  real  properly  ftifiiuted  wilbin 
that  eounty.  and  upon  all  that  he  nniy  acipiirn  wilhiii  ten 


years  from  the  time  of  docketing.  A  transcript  of  tho 
judgment  may  be  filed  in  the  clerk's  offices  of  other  coun- 
ties where  the  debtor  has  lan<ts,  and  it  will  then  become  a 
lien  on  these  lands  also.  Judgments  obtained  by  several 
creditors  take  efiect  according  to  the  time  of  docketing. 
The  lien  nuiy  be  extinguished  by  a  payment  of  the  amount 
of  the  judgment.  After  the  debtor's  personal  property  has 
been  exhausted  to  satisfy  tho  execution,  if  the  judgment 
remains  unsatisfied,  bis  lands  may  be  sold  by  the  shcrifl'  at 
any  time  while  the  lieu  continues,  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain prescribed  forms.  (Sec  Likn.) 

An  interesting  question  has  come  before  the  courts  for 
adjudication  as  to  tho  effect  of  a  judgment  for  the  plaintiff 
in  actions  of  trespass  or  trover  for  the  conversion  of  chat- 
tels, in  transferring  the  jiropcrty  in  the  goods  to  the  de- 
fendant. Some  decisions  have  held  that  the  mere  render- 
ing of  the  judgment  has  this  eflect.  but  the  generally 
prevalent  doctrine  now  is  that  the  property  does  not  pass 
until  the  judgment  is  satisfied. 

The  diflerence  between  judgments  i**i  rem  and  judgments 
in  pernnnnm  is  t^tated  under  the  topic  Is  Rkm.  Only  do- 
mestic judgments  have  been  considered  in  this  article,  and 
the  distinctions  between  these  and  foreign  judgments  will 
be  found  under  the  title  Foimckjn  Ji'iigmext. 

GtonoK  Thask.     Ki;visr.i>  itv  T.  "W.  Bwicitt. 
Judicial    Committee   of   the   Privy   Council* 
See  CuiuTs.  I.  I)  (6). 

Judic'iarVf  that  branch  of  government  or  collective 
body  of  public  oflicials  which  is  invested  with  the  power  of 
hearing  and  determining  litigated  causes,  of  administering 
justice,  and  of  interpreting  and  enforcing  the  laws.  In  all 
civilized  countries  the  importance  of  securing  an  able,  up- 
right, and  impartial  judiciary,  composed  of  men  learned  in 
tho  law,  faithful  and  disinterested  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  aud  under  no  subservience  to  governmental  authority 
by  which  their  decisions  may  bo  controlled  or  influenced, 
has  been  recognized;  and  for  the  attainment  of  these  ends 
the  judicial  department  of  the  government  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  executive  and  legislative  departments,  each 
having  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  exclusive  powers  and  func- 
tions, aud  its  mode  of  organization,  the  tenure  of  office  by 
the  judges,  the  extent  of  their  authority,  and  their  legal 
responsil.>iIity  have  been,  as  a  general  rule,  so  delineJ  and 
regulated  that  judicial  independence  and  integrity  may  bo 
effectually  promoted.  In  an  especial  sense  is  this  true  of 
England  and  the  U.  S.,  where  the  attainment  and  continued 
maintenance  of  civil  and  political  liberty,  in  which  these 
nations  have  made  the  greatest  progress,  have  been  rec- 
ognized as  depending  fundamentally  upon  the  just  admin- 
istration of  the  laws,  of  which  tho  independence  and  un- 
swerving rectitude  of  tho  judiciary  alone  aftord  a  sufficient 
guaranty.  "There  is  no  liberty,"  says  Montesquieu,  "if 
tho  judiciary  power  be  not  separated  from  the  legislative 
and  executive.  Were  it  joined  with  the  legislative,  the  life 
and  liberty  of  the  subject  would  be  exposed  to  arbitrary 
control,  for  the  judge  would  then  bo  the  legislator.  Were 
it  joined  to  tlio  executive  power,  the  judge  might  behavo 
with  violence  ami  oppression,"  (Spirit  uj  Lairs,  bk.  II,  ch. 
C.)  In  Enghunl,  as  tho  liberty  of  the  citizen  increased, 
this  division  of  power  became  more  and  more  complete; 
and  in  the  U.  S.,  whose  political  system  was,  in  largo  mea- 
sure, a  heritage  from  England,  tho  judicial  department  of 
tho  Federal  government  was  organized  from  the  outset,  in 
pursuance  of  provisions  cxpres.dy  embodied  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  U.  S,  ('onstitution,  with  entirely  distinct  powers 
from  any  other  branch  of  tho  government.  Tho  judges 
cannot  occupy  any  other  ofllcial  position^havo  no  shuro 
in  legislation  or  in  tho  execution  of  the  laws.  Their  func- 
,  tions  are  exclusively  judicial,  and  are  confined  entirely  to 
!  tho  exercise  of  tho  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the  Fed- 
j  oral  courts  by  the  Constitution  or  by  the  laws  <if  Congress 
i  authorizeil  by  the  Constitution.  In  the  several  States  a!so 
I  similar  exclusive  functions  are  conferred  upon  tho  judiciary, 
j  though  with  a  difl"«'rent  extent  of  jurisdiction.  The  com- 
I  pleteness  of  tlie  se]iaration  between  the  judicial  an<l  tho 
1  other  branches  of  tlio  government  which  has  been  cflVelod 
in  this  country  has  not  yet  been  attained  in  England.  This 
diversity  ia  attributable  to  the  peculiar  historical  origin 
and  devcliquuent  of  tho  present  system  of  English  courts. 
In  tho  early  periods  of  Saxon  and  Norman  rule,  both  legis- 
lative and' judicial  jiowera  were  vetited  iu  tho  same  pub- 
lic body  or  assembly — under  the  Saxons,  in  the  great  coun- 
cil or  parliament  of  tho  kingdom  known  as  the  Witonft- 
gemoto  (Sax.,  "meeting  of  wise  men"),  and  under  tho 
Normans,  in  a  similar  assembly,  tho  Aula  llegie.  or  "  king's 
council.**  The  judicial  powers  exercised  by  this  nalionnl 
assembly  were  conferred  upon  the  various  courts  ns  ihey 
were  suoccsffively  formed  iu  later  Norman  reigup.  while  tho 
eouneil  itself  was  gradually  devidoprd  into  Iho  modern 
Parliament,  whose  powers  aro  almost  entirely  legiolatiio. 
Rut  judicial  prerou'atlves  have  never  been  wholly  trans- 
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ferred  from  the  legislature  to  the  courts,  and  the  highest 
appellate  tribunal  in  the  realm  at  the  present  day  is  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  is  also  the  highest  branch  of  Par- 
liament. It  ha?,  however,  been  provided  by  a  recent 
statute,  known  ns  the  "Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act," 
which  is  to  go  into  effect  in  Nov.,  1875.  that  a  new  court 
shall  be  formed,  to  be  designated  "  Her  Majesty's  Court  of 
Appeal,"  in  which  the  highest  appellate  jurisdiction  shall 
be  vested,  and  that  no  appeal  shall  afterwards  be  taken 
to  the  House  of  Lords  except  from  judgments  rendered 
prior  to  that  time.  The  separation  between  the  leg- 
islative and  judicial  departments  will  thus  be  made  sulj- 
stantially  ompletc.  though  it  is  true  that  some  of  the 
judiccs  of  this  new  court  may  be  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  (The  provisions  of  the  judicature  act  are  stated  in 
the  :uticle  Counxs.)  A  union  of  judicial  and  administra- 
tive or  political  functions  also  prevails  at  present  in  a  few 
other  instances.  Thus,  the  lord  chancellor,  who  is  the 
highest  judicial  officer  in  the  kingdom,  is  also  a  member  of 
the  ministry  in  office  for  the  time  being,  and  loses  his  posi- 
tion by  a  change  of  ministry.  He  is  the  prolocutor  (or 
Speaker)  of  the  House  of  Lords,  has  the  appointment  of 
all  justices  of  the  peace  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  exer- 
cises various  other  powers  more  distinctively  political  than 
judicial.  The  master  of  the  rolls,  also,  who  is  a  judge  in 
equity,  may  be  elected  to  represent  a  constituency  in  the 
House  of  (V>mmons.  But  even  in  these  exceptional  in- 
stances the  union  of  judicial  with  other  diverse  functions 
is  but  meagre  in  extent.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  though  in  theory  vested  in  the  whole  body  of  peers 
collectively,  is  in  reality  exercised  by  a  small  number  of 
them,  who  are  designated  distinctively  the  *'\2.vr  lords.'* 
The  administrative  functions  of  the  lord  chancellor  nlso 
appertain,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  performance  of  his 
judicial  duties.  As  a  result  of  thedivisionof  power  among 
several  branches  of  government,  the  judiciary  occupy  a 
distinct  position,  are  entrusted  with  duties  of  a  definite 
anil  uniform  character,  are  removed  to  a  great  degree  from 
political  influences  which  might  engender  a  partisan  spirit, 
and  the  entires  tendency  of  their  official  labors  is  to  produce 
a  habit  of  impartiality  in  the  administration  of  justice  and 
an  especial  capacity'  for  judicial  investigation. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  establishment 
of  methods  of  court  organization,  and  the  defining  and 
limitation  of  the  functions  and  responsibility  of  the  judi- 
ciary as  a  means  of  preserving  their  independence.  The 
most  important  constitutional  or  legislative  measures  of 
this  kind  have  reference  to  the  methods  of  choosing  judges, 
the  nature  and  duration  of  their  tenure  of  office,  the  pay- 
ment of  their  salary,  and  their  liability  for  judicial  or 
extra-judicial  acts.  In  England — and  in  the  U.  S.  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  Federal  courts — ^judges  receive  their  posi- 
tions by  appointment.  In  the  former  country  the  superior 
juilges  are  all  appointed  by  the  Crown,  while  certain  in- 
ferior magistrates  are  appointed  by  the  lord  chancellor  or 
other  high  officials.  In  the  latter,  the  Federal  judges  are 
appointed  by  the  President  "  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate" — i*.  e.  the  Senate  may  confirm  or 
reject  his  nominations.  In  the  several  States  of  the  Union 
constitutional  provisions  of  a  similar  nature  were  ado[)tetl 
at  an  early  period,  and  it  was  declared  in  many  of  them 
that  the  appointment  should  be  made  by  the  governor, 
subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  State  senate,  while  in 
others  power  was  given  to  the  legislature  to  elect  the 
judges.  But  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  a  largo 
number  of  the  States  have  made  the  judges  elective  officers, 
chosen  directly  by  popular  suffrage,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
members  of  the  legislature  or  the  governor.  In  Missis- 
sippi this  change  was  made  in  1833.  But  it  was  not  till  a 
similar  example  was  set  by  \ew  York,  which  adopted  a 
constitution  in  1S4G  providing  for  the  election  of  judges, 
that  any  considerable  number  of  States  discarded  their  pre- 
vious practice  for  a  system  of  election.  An  elective  judi- 
ciary is  now  said  to  exist  in  a  majority  of  the  States.  The 
tenure  of  office  of  the  English  judiciary  was  apciently  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  but  in  the  time  of  Lord  Coke 
(about  IfiOO)  it  became  customary  to  insert  in  the  commis- 
sions of  the  comiuon-law  judges  that  they  should  hold  of- 
fice during  good  behavior.  It  lay.  however,  in  the  pleasure 
of  the  Crown  to  determine  the  form  of  the  commissions  un- 
til the  Act  of  Settlement  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
(170!),  by  which  it  was  provided  that  the  judiciary  should 
retain  their  positions  during  good  behavior,  though  they 
miiiht  still  be  removed  on  the  address  of  both  houses  of 
Parliament.  By  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 
(IT'^l)  they  continue  in  office  notwithstanding  the  demise 
of  the  Crown.  These  laws  apply  to  all  the  superior  judges, 
except  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  tenure  of  office  with  this 
exception  is  praetieally  for  life.  In  the  U.S.  it  is  expressly 
de"lared  in  the  Federal  Constitution  that  "  the  judges  both 
of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts  are  to  hold  their  office 


during  good  behavior."     But  by  a  recent  act  of  Congress 

any  judge  who  has  held  his  commission  for  at  least  ten 
years,  and  has  reached  the  age  of  seventy,  may  resign,  and 
his  salary  will  be  continued  us  a  retiring  pension  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  most  of  the  States  the  tenure 
of  office  was  originally  established  as  continuing  during 
"life  or  good  behavior,"  or  until  the  attainment  of  a  cer- 
tain advanced  age,  as  sixty  or  seventy  years.  In  New 
York,  for  instance.  Chancellor  Kent  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  office  in  1823  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty,  which  was 
the  constitutional  limit.  In  those  States,  however,  in  which 
an  elective  jmliciary  has  been  established,  the  duration  of 
the  term  of  office  is  generally  limited  to  a  few  years.  Thu?, 
in  New  York  it  was  declared  by  the  constitution  of  ISlC 
that  the  term  of  office  of  the  principal  judges  should  be 
eight  years.  In  1SG9,  however,  it  was  extended  to  fourteen 
years,  with  the  qualification  that  the  term  should  terminate 
when  a  judge  reached  the  age  of  seventy.  This  funda- 
mental change  in  the  mode  of  selecting  the  judges  and  in 
the  length  of  their  terms  of  office  which  has  taken  place  in 
so  many  of  the  States  has  given  rise  to  no  little  controversy 
between  the  advocates  of  the  old  and  those  of  the  new  sys- 
tem as  to  its  effect  in  impairing,  or  tending  to  impair,  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary.  The  natural  tendency  of 
the  system  of  appointment  and  a  tenure  of  office  during 
good  behavior  is  manifestly  to  relieve  the  judieiai7  from 
ail  apprehension  of  losing  their  positions  by  failing  to  con- 
sult the  interests  or  favor  the  wishes  of  the  appointing  power 
or  by  reason  of  any  fluctuations  of  party  politics.  The  faith- 
ful performance  of  duty,  without  regard  to  ulterior  consider- 
ations of  future  advantage,  is  therefore  more  likely  to  be  se- 
cured. Pre-eminent  legal  ability  is  more  apt  to  be  regarded 
than  political  services  orparty  fealty  as  the  chief  qualification 
in  a  judge,  and  the  responsibility  of  a  bad  appointment  is 
readily  fixed  upon  the  appointing  power,  so  that  care  nnd 
deliberation  arc  likely  to  characterize  the  selection  of  the 
judiciary.  The  temptation  to  court  popular  applause  and 
support,  even  by  a  sacrifice  of  judicial  fairness  and  integ- 
rity, the  influence  of  which  would  naturally  be  most  pow- 
erful where  an  elective  system  prevailed,  is  much  dimin- 
ished when  the  judges  feel  no  dependence  upon  the  people 
for  a  continuance  of  their  official  position.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  election  by  so  many  of 
the  States  of  this  country  is  but  a  further  extension  of 
democratic  principles  u]iou  which  the  structure  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  founded,  and  it  is  mainly  ujion  this  ground  that 
its  advisability  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  has  been  based. 
It  is  urged,  moreover,  that  the  uprightness  and  independ- 
ence of  the  judges  will  be  promoted  by  making  them 
amenable  to  the  popular  will,  and  subject  to  public  dis- 
approbation and  a  forfeiture  of  their  positions  Ijy  corritpt 
conduct.  But  whatever  mode  may  be  established  for  the 
selection  of  the  judiciary,  only  its  tendencies  can  be  spoken 
of  with  assurance,  and  not  its  necessary  results.  The  in- 
fluence of  a  healthy  public  opinion  demanding  intrgrity, 
ability,  and  a  true  judicial  spirit  upon  the  bench — a  public 
opinion  which  is  sure  tu  prevail  in  the  long  run  in  this 
country — will  be  particularly  effective  in  countemcting  the 
evil  tendencies  which  may  exist  in  a  system  of  election. 
In  some  of  the  States,  moreover,  there  has  been  a  return,  in 
gome  measure,  to  the  former  practice  by  increasing  the  length 
of  the  tenure  of  office,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  change 
of  this  kind  will  be  generally  adopted.  But  by  no  system 
of  nppointment  or  election  can  the  absolute  purity  and  im- 
partiality of  the  judiciary  be  ensured.  The  remarks  of 
ilallara  upon  this  point  in  regard  to  the  English  judges 
are  very  suggestive:  ''  It  is  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  that 
they  are  still  accessible  to  the  hope  of  further  promotion, 
to  the  zeal  of  political  attachment,  to  the  flattery  of  princes 
and  ministers  :  that  the  bias  of  their  prejudices,  as  elderly 
and  peaceable  men,  will,  in  the  plurality  of  eases,  be  on 
the  side  of  power:  that  they  have  frequently  been  trained 
as  advocates  to  vindicate  every  proceeding  of  the  Crown. 
From  all  which  we  should  look  on  them  with  some  little 
vigilance,  and  not  come  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  be- 
cause their  commissions  cannot  be  vacated  by  the  Crown's 
authority  they  are  wholly  out  of  the  reach  of  its  influence," 
{Const.  Hist.,  ch.  15.) 

The  subject  of  the  salaries  of  judges  is  generally  regu- 
lated by  constitutional  provisions,  in  order  that  they  may 
not  be  subject  to  coercion  or  wrongly  influenced  in  their 
discharge  of  duty  by  a  reduction  or  deprivation  of  their 
means  of  livelihood.  By  the  English  Act  of  SettUnicnl  it 
was  declareil  that  the  salaries  of  the  judges  should  be  as- 
certained ancl  established,  and  by  act  passed  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.  it  was  provided  that  their  salaries  should  be 
absolutely  secured  to  them  during  their  continuance  in  of- 
fice. The  U.  S.  Constitution  provides  that  the  judges  '•  are 
at  stated  times  to  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation 
whieh  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in 
office."     In  some  of  the  States  this  provision  is  copied, 
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while  in  others  there  is  a  constitutional  rule  that  judicial 
salaries  i^hall  neither  he  increused  nor  diminished  during  the 
terra  of  oftu-e.  The  determination  of  the  amount  of  salary 
to  be  paid  helongs  to  the  hrfjislature,  suhjeet  to  these  con- 
stilulional  restrictions.  The  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
money  and  in  tlie  cost  of  living  rcniler  it  inexpedient  to 
flpooify  a  tixed  salary  in  the  constitution.  The  American 
constitutional  provisions  arc  more  cftic.ieious  and  salutary 
in  relieving  the  judiciary  from  all  subttrdination  to  the 
legislature  than  the  laws  of  Enp;land  upon  the  subject,  since 
there  the  compensation  is  at  all  times  subject  to  alteration 
by  an  act  of  Parliament.  There  has,  moreover,  been  in 
recent  times  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  judges  sufiiciently  ample  salaries  to  enable 
the  state  to  secure  the  services  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and 
jurists  upon  the  bench.  In  many  of  the  V.  S.  the  salaries 
have  hitlierto  been  so  meagre  that  the  tendency  has  been 
for  men  of  the  highest  h-gal  attainments  to  remain  in  their 
lucrative  practice  at  the  bar  rather  than  to  seek  or  to  ac- 
cept judicial  positions.  In  some  of  them,  as  in  New  York, 
the  amount  of  compensation  has  recently  been  made  more 
liberal  and  adequate.  An  ample  salary,  whose  amount  and 
time  of  payment  are  not  liable  to  legifilativo  or  executive 
interference  or  control,  is  evidently  an  important  safeguard 
to  juilicial  independence,  since  a  powerful  mean?  of  intimi- 
dation which  would  otherwise  bo  alTordcd  is  rendered  un- 
available. 

The  fearlessness  and  independence  of  the  judiciary  are 
further  promoted  by  limiting  their  logal  re:;ponyibility.  It 
is  a  prin(;i]>le  which  has  been  said  to  have  a  "deep  root 
in  the  common  law "  that  judicial  officers  shall  never 
be  liable  to  a  civil  action  for  acts  done  in  the  jtorform- 
ancc  of  their  legal  duties  and  within  the  province  of 
their  legitimate  jurisdiction,  even  thuugh  they  act  cor- 
ruptly and  oppressively.  Nor  are  they  liable,  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  to  a  criminal  prosecution.  Tlio  im- 
partial ailminisfration  of  justice  requires  that  those  who 
dispense  it  should  not  be  exposL-d  to  any  influenc^es  which 
would  make  them  timid,  hesitating,  and  over-cautiuus. 
"It  is  better,"  says  an  able  Knglisli  judge,  "that  an  indi- 
vidual should  occasionally  sutler  a  wrong  than  that  the 
course  of  justice  should  be  impeded  ami  fettered  by  con- 
stant restraints  and  apprelionsion  on  tlic  jiart  of  those  who 
are  to  administer  it."  Tlie  regular  remedy  against  a  judge 
who  is  guilty  of  criminal  disregard  or  violation  of  duty  or 
perversion  of  justice  is  impeachment.  (See  iMPEAritMEXT.) 
As  this  is  an  inconvenient  mode  of  trial,  never  resorted  to 
except  in  the  ease  of  grave  and  flagrant  otTences,  the  judi- 
ciary are  in  a  very  exceptional  degree  freed  from  legal  ac- 
countability. The  constitutions  of  some  of  the  States  pro- 
vide for  a  removal  of  judges  by  concurrent  resolution  of 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  passed  by  a  specified  vote, 
the  cause  being  entered  on  the  journals,  and  a  hearing  hav- 
ing been  accorded  to  the  party  comjilained  of. 

There  are  various  other  important  and  interesting  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  the  judiciary  which  might  be  considered 
in  this  connection,  hut  these  have  been  treated  of  under 
other  topics.  Such,  for  example,  arc  inquiries  relating  to 
the  position  which  a  judge  occupies  and  the  functions  he 
performs  in  different  civilized  countries  in  the  conduct  of  a 
trial  or  the  decision  of  causes  ;  to  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  juristliction  which  is  conferred  upon  him  in  ditTerent 
courts;  to  the  diverse  character  of  the  proceedings  which 
may  come  before  him  for  adjurli(rati')n  ;  to  the  important 
jurisdiction  \vhich  is  conlVrrcl  uprtn  the  judiciary  in  this 
country  of  determining  tlie  constitutionality  of  legislative 
acts,  etc.  For  a  discussion  of  these  and  analogous  topics  see 
CoimTS,  JirnOK,  JuiiisnicTioN,  Law,  EgiuTv,  AnHiuAi.Ty, 

CONSTETITIOV,  TutAL,  ('HAMKKIIS,   A  I'PK  AT.,  JritlSI'IM  IIKNCK. 

(As  to  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  see  Story  tm  the 
i'linxtitiifioii  :  K'ent's  Commentaries,  vol.  i. ;  F^ieber's  Cin'l 
Librrft/.)       <ii:ouGK  (if  Asn.     Ukvisfi)  I(v  T.  \V.  Dwiciit. 

Jutlic'ilim  l*op'uli  [f-at.,  "judgment  by  the  people  "], 
in  Roman  law,  an  early  form  c(f  submitting  to  the  decision 
of  a  popular  vote  the  differenees  between  high  functionaries, 
accusations  against  magistrates,  and  other  similar  concerns 
in  which  the  peo])le  as  a  whole  was  coneeivecl  not  merely 
to  bo  deeply  interested,  but  to  have  a  right  to  pronounce 
its  sentence  after  ilue  formalities.  The  juiiirin  puftti'm  of 
the  later  republican  period  arc  considered  by  the  text- 
writers  to  bo  sTibstitutes  for  the  Juifnlit  pn/uih'.  and  indeed 
it  is  jirobable  that  anxing  all  the  Tn<lo-Kurnpi>an  nations 
the  powers  of  judges  and  courts  of  law  have  iicen  derived 
from  an  earlier  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  people  as 
judge,  by  the  gradual  elimination  of  those  who  were  less 
able  or  less  willing  to  act  in  such  capacity,  in  (ho  same 
manner  tluittbe  powers  of  a  supreme  court  of  appeals,  still 
nominally  vest<-d  in  the  KngUsh  House  of  Lords,  have  long 
been  practically  exercised  only  by  the  half  dozen  "law- 
lords,"  who  owe  their  seats  in  that  house  to  previous  experi- 
ence on  the  bench.    The  same  theory  will  probably  account 


for  the  formation  of  all  representative  legislative  bodies,  and, 
still  more  obviously,  for  the  origin  of  the  modern  jurv, 
both  these  institutions  being  peculiar  to  the  Aryan  or  In- 
do-European family  of  nnLukind.  Indeed,  it  is  so  certain 
that  the  powers  aud  faculties  of  early  Greek  and  Roman 
judges  difl'cred  in  no  degree  from  those  which  might  bo 
exercised  by  a  popular  assembly,  that  when  for  convenience 
it  became  necessary  to  entrust  special  judicial  functions  to 
individuals,  the  latter  were  neither  elected  nor  otherwise 
designated  with  any  view  to  greater  individual  compe- 
tency, but  were  chosen  by  lot,  all  the  citizens  being  equally 
liable  to  perform  this  service.  As  above  noticed,  it  is  jtr"!)- 
able  tliat  in  the  shadowy  on'gi'iics  of  Aryan  law  all  (pics- 
tions  aftecting  either  public  interests  or  jirivate  rights  were 
equally  decided  by  the  popular  assembly,  from  which  all 
forms  of  authority  excepting  those  resting  upon  brute  force 
or  the  religious  sanction  have  been  gradually  evolved.  At 
the  earliest  period  of  vt-hich  any  clear  evidence  remains, 
actions  brought  by  individuals  in  defence  of  their  private 
rights  {Jtidicin  pn'vatn),  and  resting  upon  special  laws 
{pririlrffia),  had  been  discriminated  from  the  Jndi'iu  popufi, 
and  were  determined  by  special  magistrates,  while  matters 
of  public  interest  { Jiitliriti  pitl/lUd  or  j>'ipitf una)  were  still 
decided  Ijy  the  popular  assembly.  The  tendency  of  all 
things  to  progress  from  the  general  to  the  particular  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  statute  law, 
which  had  to  be  interpreted  by  this  assembly,  leading  to 
the  withdrawal  to  private  tribunals  of  other  large  classes 
of  actions,  to  the  substitution  of  the  term  jitdin'ti  puhlicn 
for  juflicia  populi,  ancl  the  final  extinction  under  the  em- 
pire of  this  ancient  tribunal.  In  the  mythical  times  of  the 
Roman  kings  it  is  alleged  that  those  mouarchs  presided 
over  the  assemblies  of  the  people  convened  as  a  tribunal. 
They  were  naturally  replaced  in  this  prerogative  by  the 
consuls;  until  in  n.  c.  50S  the  Lex  Valcn'ci  de  Prococatione 
established  magistrates  called  quwnitorcs  or  qnifHtoren  rcrum 
capitalium,  who  were  at  first  popularly  chosen  for  special 
occasions,  but  soon  exercised  a  more  lasting  authority 
(ffiiwatureti  pcrpetni).  By  the  Lex  Ctifpuruia  tic  Pccttniis 
liepetnndie  (a.  c.  149)  the  praetor  became  c.v  njprio  the 
president  of  the  popular  assembly.  Other  priotors  were 
from  time  to  time  added,  until  in  the  time  of  Sulla  they 
numbered  nine,  each  exercising  jurisdiotion  over  a  distinct 
class  of  offences;  and  this  became  the  origin  of  the  crimi- 
nal courts,  which  existed  until  the  fall  of  the  empire.  In 
the  normal  y((f/(Vn(m  pnpuli  any  citizen  might  act  as  an 
accuser,  while  the  judicr»  Cjudges)  were  chosen  by  lot 
from  among  the  people.  Both  accuser  and  accused  had 
a  limited  right  of  challenging  the  judges  so  designated. 
The  pra'tor  jiresidcd,  and.  as  ho  was  not  necessarily  ac- 
quainted with  the  teelinicalities  of  law,  was  assisted  by  one 
or  more  assessors  or  jurisconsults.  When  a  magistrate  was 
accused,  the  trial  could  not  take  place  until  his  term  of 
office  expired,  but  meanwhile  he  was  bound  to  gi^  e  security 
for  bis  appearance.  The  verdict  was  given  by  ballots  in- 
scribed upon  tablets:  they  bore  the  traditional  name  of 
(pffeH  (laws),  and  were  theoretically  binding  in  future  cases 
of  the  same  kind,  though  the  mobility  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  tlieir  strongly  developed  ftuidness  fur  public  affairs, 
made  them  averse  tr»  surrender  any  real  power  to  the  liPice 
of  precedents.  AVhen  at  length  the  ]>owers  of  the  popular 
assembly  were  lodgeil  in  a  special  body  of  jtniicrit,  the  name 
and  general  regulations  of  the  earlier  assembly  were  re- 
tained, but  a  scries  of  conflicts  arose  as  to  the  cicsignatiou 
of  the  jinlivcH.  By  the  l.rx  (\ilpunu'it  a  body  of  .'!:'((l  per- 
sons was  inscribed  in  tablets  {tiffmm),  and  from  them  the 
juflirm  wore  to  be  selected  by  lot  as  occasion  demanded. 
Before  this  time  they  were  generally  taken  fnun  the  sen- 
atorial class,  but  during  the  popular  struggle  the  senators 
grndtially  lost  tln-ir  prerognlive.  and  were  excluded  by  the 
Lfjr  Srmprnttia,  enacted  li.  c.  12.'!,  on  motion  of  Cains  ()rac- 
chus.  which  limited  the  choice  to  the  class  of  r<piitr»  or 
knights.  The  Lrx  S- rvUia  of  n.  r.  lO-l  first  defined  with 
some  minuteness  the  j>ersonal  disqualifications  wbicli  sliinild 
exclude  a  citizen  from  tlie  exercise  id"  the  judicial  function. 
No  one  who  had  ever  lieen  tribune,  (jua-stor,  or  triumvir, 
no  senator  or  near  relative  of  a  senator,  no  non-resident 
in  the  city  or  suburbs,  and  no  person  under  thirty  or  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  was  eligilde.  The  pr»*tor,  al  the  com- 
mencement of  each  term,  was  to  chouse  ■!  JO  jtniirm,  from 
whom  the  judges  in  each  particular  case  were  taken  by 
lot.  There  were  many  subsecjuent  alternations  in  this  re- 
gard, and  the  nature  of  some  of  tlio  changes  is  involved 
in  great  doubt.  By  the  Lrr.  /'fautiii  (it.  r.  SU)  the  judiees 
were  to  he  chosen  from  the  triU*-"  without  distinction  of 
class;  by  the  f.rx  Auiitia  (n.  r.  7*Mthey  were  reslrioled  to 
the  three  classes  (called  iirrun'tr)  of  senators,  equilos,  and 
tribuni  n»rarii ;  another  deeuria  was  added  by  Augustus. 
At  this  time  the  whole  nuinlicr  registered  in  the  Aifnim 
jitrlirtim  was  near  IIHin.  and  the  ordinary  number  of  juilges 
in  each  given  case  was  seventy.  I'oiitf.h  C  Bi.iss. 
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Jn'dith  [Heb.  Yehudith,  feminine  form  of  "  Judah"], 

the  heroine  of  one  of  the  apocryphal  hooks  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, in  which  she  is  represented  as  inhabiting  Bcthu- 
lia,  a  town  of  Samaria,  when  it  was  besieged  by  an  Assyr- 
ian array  under  Ilolofernes.  and  as  having  by  stratagem 
cut  off  the  head  of  that  general  and  thus  delivered  her  peo- 
ple from  destruction.  That  the  book  of  Judith  is  historical 
in  its  character  is  maintained  bj  the  Catholic  Church,  it 
being  inchulcd  in  their  biblical  canon,  but  has  been  denied 
bv  most  Protestant  critics,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  from  the 
difficulty  of  making  its  statements  harmonize  with  any 
scheme  "of  chronology.  The  Assyrian  king  called  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  the  book  of  Judith  has  been  identified  in  turn 
with  almost  every  one  of  the  Persian  monarchs  from  Cam- 
byses  to  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  but  there  are  insuperable  objec- 
tions to  each  which  have  taxed  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  the 
historical  school  of  commentators.  On  the  alternative  hy- 
pothesis, that  the  book  is  a  kind  of  religio-patriotic  ro- 
mance, intended  to  raise  the  courage  of  the  chosen  people 
at  some  period  of  grievous  oppression  by  a  foreign  tyrant, 
there  are  two  leading  views — one.  represented  by  Luther  and 
Grotins,  looks  upon  the  book  as  an  allegorical  account  of  the 
Jewish  sufferings  under  Autiochus  Epiphanes.  The  Tiibiu- 
gen  school  of  criticism  and  other  recent  German  authorities 
(Volkmar.  Caur,  Hitzig)  generally  regard  it  as  a  produc- 
tion of  the  second  century  a.  i>..  making  Nebuchadnezzar 
stand  for  Trajan,  Nineveh  for  Antioeh,  Assyria  for  Syria, 
Arphaxad  for  the  Parthians.  Eebatana  for  Nisibis,  Holo- 
fernc;  for  the  Roman  general  Lucius  Quietus,  and  Judith 
for  JudiBa.  The  occasion  is  assigned  to  117-llS  a.  d..  when 
the  Jews  and  Parthians  obtained  a  victory  over  Quietus. 
The  book  of  Judith  is  not  a  part  of  the  Jewish  canon  of 
Scripture.  Lessons  from  it  are  read  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  England.  (See  Vulkmar,  Dus  Burh  Judith  (Tu- 
bingen. ISf.O) ;  Wolflf,  same  title  (Leipsic,  LS61).) 

Jutrkins,  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1432. 

Jud'son,  post-tp.  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  661. 

Judson  (ADON'inAM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  Aug. 
9,  nSS;  graduated  at  Brown  LTniversity,  R.  I.,  in  ISO", 
and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass.,  in  IHIO. 
Teaching  a  private  school  in  Plymouth.  Mass.,  he  pub- 
lished in  1808  and  1809  his  Elements  of  Enf/Hnh  Grammar 
and  Yoiinij  Ladies'  Arithmetic.  Feb.  6,  1812,  he  was  or- 
dained as  a  missionary  to  Burraah,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  He  married  Ann  Ilasseltine,  teacher 
in  the  academy  at  Bradford.  Mass.,  and  with  her  sailed  for 
Calcutta  Feb,  19,  1S12.  On  the  voyage  his  views  regard- 
ing the  ordinance  of  baptism  underwent  a  change,  and 
reaching  Calcutta  he  identified  himself  with  the  Baptist 
denomination,  giving  reasons  for  his  action  in  Jndson  ou 
liaptium,  which  was  republished  in  the  U.  S.  This  led 
American  Baptists  to  interest  themselves  in  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  to  the  formation  of  the  society  now  known  as 
the  American  Baptist  Missionai'y  Union.  Under  the  au- 
spices of  this  society  he  became  the  founder  in  Burmah  of 
one  of  the  most  successful  missionary  enterprises  of  modern 
times.  Settling  first  at  Rangoon,  Judson  labored  for  nearly 
forty  years  in  Burmah,  two  of  which  he  spent  in  prison, 
manacled  and  daily  expecting  execution.  He  translated 
the  Bil)le  into  Burmese,  and  at  his  death  had  nearly  com- 
pleted a  dictionary  of  that  language  in  two  volumes.  Be- 
fore his  death  he  was  surrounded  by  thousands  of  native 
converts  and  by  many  missionaries,  American  and  Bur- 
mese. ^Irs.  Judson  d!  O-t.  24,  1826,  and  in  Apr.,  IS.'U,  he 
married  Mrs.  Sarah  II.  Boardman.  who  d.  Sept.  1,  1S45. 
In  June,  1846,  he  married  Miss  Emily  Chubbuck.  who  d. 
June  1,  1854.  He  d.  at  sea  Apr.  12,  1850.  Memoirs  of 
Judson  were  published  bv  W.  Hague  (IS.'Vl),  bv  J.  Clem- 
ent (1852),  by  F.  Wavlnnd  (1853),  by  D.  T.  Middleditch 
(1S54),  and  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant  (1856).  (See  also  the 
Memoir  of  Ann  If.  Jndson,  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Knowles — an  in- 
teresting sketch  of  an  able  and  devoted  woman,  which  in- 
cidentally illustrates,  pretty  fully,  the  origin  and  early 
growth  of  American  Baptist  missions  in  India;  the  Me- 
moir of  S<irah  IL  Jndnon.  by  Mrs.  Emilv  C.  Judson  ;  and 
the  Life  of  Emihj  C.  Jndsonjhy  Prof  A.  C.  Kendrick.  D.  D. 
Of  these  three  gifted  women,  the  last  mentioned  (Emily 
Chubhuck  Judson — better  known  under  the  worn  de  plume 
of  "Fanny  Forrester")  attained  to  considerable  literary 
reputation  by  a  two-volume  collection  of  essays  and 
sketches  bearing  the  name  of  Alderhrook,  by  a  volume  of 
domestic  poems  called  The  Olio,  and  by  a  volume  of  papers 
suggested  by  missionary-life,  entitled  The  Knthm/an  Slave.) 

M.  B.  Anderson. 

Judso'nia,  post-v.  of  White  co.,Ark.,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  Little  Red  River  and  on  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  R.  R..  53 
miles  N.  E.  of  Little  Rock.  It  is  occupied  by  a  colony  of 
Baptists  from  the  Northern  States. 

Ju'el  (Niels),  b.  May  8.  1629;  entered  early  into  the 
Dutch  service,  and  commanded  on  several  occasions  under 


Tromp  and  Ruyter.     Having  been  placed  at  the  head  of 

the  Danish  navy,  he  gave  it  a  new  and  thorough  organiza- 
tion, and  by  his  brilliant  victories  over  the  Swedis^h  fleets 
in  1677  at  Kolbergheide  and  Kjoge.  and  by  his  conquest 
of  Gothland  in  1676  and  Riigen  in  1678,  made  the  Baltic  a 
Danish  water.  In  reward  fur  his  great  services  he  received 
the  island  of  Taaainge  as  a  fief.  D,  at  Copenhagen  Apr.  8. 
1697. 
Juggernaut.     See  Jaggernait. 

Jusr'gling  and  Jug'gler  [from  the  Old  ¥r.,jong7f>re; 

Middle  Lat.  (Ducange),  j^^/rtfo?-  or  jociilator,  literally,  ft 
"jester;'*  also,  joyedour  (Chaucer),  jocular  (J.  Leland, 
Colfectonn,  vol.  1.  p.  235).  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
;  word  owes  as  much  to  an  independent  Teutonic  source  as 
'  to  the  Latin  Jocus,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  German  Gnu- 
1  chelri'/oeluln,  probably  from  fje-icif/tiait,  to  '*  beguile.''  Ac- 
cording to  Larousse,  Joiu/lcr  means,  arcuratrly,  "to  throw 
in  the  air  objects  which  as  fast  as  caught  are  thrown 
again."  This  he  illustrates  by  quoting  from  Expilly  : 
"The  African  Psylli  jonglaient  or  juggled  with  serpents." 
This  agrees  singularly  with  the  Sanskrit  ;a»7»/f',  *'  a  snake- 
catcher,  a  conjurer."  The  Teutonic  source  has  its  aflinity 
at  least  in  the  Sanskrit  Ja^^a/a,  "  fraudulent,"  "  knavish  "]. 
Juggling,  which  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world  was,  under 
the  name  of  thaumaturgia  or  wonder-working,  the  princi- 
pal aid  to  priests  in  performing  their  false  miracles,  has  in 
modern  times  degenerated  into  a  source  of  mere  amuse- 
ment, or  one  which  only  provides  marvels  to  niislond  the 
superstitious  and  ignorant.  The  principal  art  in  juggling 
is  legerdemain  or  sleight-of-hand  and  substitution,  tech- 
nically called  among  its  professors  hanlci-pan/,i.  from  two 
gypsy  words,  which  are  in  the  original  Hindostani.  hnkkn 
liuzi,  pronounced  *■  honky  bosee,"'  meaning  precisely  the 
same  thing  (in  Persian, 'AoA-o  haz).  As  the  gypsies  also 
call  theft  by  substitution  houki-poki  or  hiilrlcni-polcf,  it  is 
possible  that  we  have  in  this  the  origin  of  horntt-poeus. 
Many  distinguished  jugglers  have  been  gypsies,  and  the 
Nats  or  true  gypsies  of  India  are  all  jugglers,  acrobats,  or 
dancers.  The  juggler  among  the  Romans  was  called  prtes- 
tif/iator;  with  the  Greeks  he  was  a  ihawnaiopoios.  Athe- 
naius  in  his  DeipnoBophisto'  describes  an  entertainment 
where  naked  girls  vomited  fire  and  jumped  or  rolled  among 
swords,  and  he  gives  the  names  of  the  most  celehrated  jug- 
glers of  his  time.  From  his  account  it  appears  that  among 
the  ancients,  as  at  the  present  day  in  Egypt,  drollery  and 
dramatic  art  formed  an  important  element  in  such  conjur- 
ing. The  writer  has  seen  in  and  near  Cairo  native  jug- 
glers who  by  acting  and  humorously  affecting  to  be  aided 
by  evil  .spirits  very  much  enhanced  the  effect  of  their 
tricks.  Trickery  with  cups,  or  thimble-rig.  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  The  old-fashioned  thimble-rig,  so 
generally  practised  at  races,  which  was  performed  by 
adroitly  taking  away  the  pea  with  the  fingers  of  the  same 
hand  which  lield  the  cup,  has  of  late  been  modified  by  nn 
improved  style  of  French  thimble  of  vulcanite.  The  ordi- 
nary juggling  tricks  were  common  among  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Strutt  gives  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  Joculntor 
or  junf^'flonr  of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages.  From  pas- 
sages in  Chaucer.  Sir  John  ^NLindeville,  Froissart,  and  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  it  is  evident  that  the  jugglers  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  were  familiar  with  the  magic 
lantern,  and  were  in  fact  far  in  advance  of  the  science  of 
the  learned  of  their  days.  "  Sometimes,"  says  Chaucer.  "  in 
a  large  hall  they  will  produce  water,  with  boats  rowed  up 
and  down  upon  it.  Sometimes  they  will  bring  in  the  sim- 
ilitude of  a  grim  lyon  or  make  flowers  spring  up  as  in  a 
meadow;  sometimes  they  cause  a  vine  to  flourish  bearing 
red  and  white  grapes;  or  they  show  a  castle  built  with 
stone:  and  when  they  ple.nse  they  cause  the  whole  to  dis- 
appear." The  jugglers  of  old — whether  priests  or  treyn- 
totirs.  as  they  were  called  in  England,  ov  jogelonrs — formed 
a  very  close  corporation  and  kept  their  secrets  well.  Even 
King  James  I.  believed  that  they  were  aided  by  the  devil. 
Allof  the  ordinary  miracles  related  of  ancient  wonder-work- 
ers, such  as  making  heads  speak,  showing  men  whom  no  ropes 
could  bind,  and  the  like,  are  now  performed  with  great  ease. 
Among  the  Babylonians  and  Arahs  it  was  usual  to  make 
arrows  leap  up  and  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  king 
should  advance  against  an  enemy.  "  For  the  king  of  Baby- 
Ion  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  two 
ways,  to  use  divination  :  he  made  his  arrows  bright "  i  Ezek. 
xxi.  21).  This  was  done  by  means  of  a  bair  :  the  Japanese 
juggler  of  the  present  day  makes  a  butterfly  flit  around  him 
by  attaching  to  it  a  perfectly  invisible  silkworm's  thread. 
From  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day  the  world  has 
seen  pretenders  to  magic  power  or  to  intercourse  with 
spirits  performing  miracles  which  after  a  few  years  have 
been  retailed  by  jugglers.  The  great  basis  of  false  mir- 
acles, as  well  as  the  popularity  of  juggling  itself,  consists 
in  the  truth  of  the  saying  :  "  Populus  vult  decipi  " — "  Pen- 
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pie  wish  to  be  deceived."  Not  many  years  ago  a  notorious 
thaiiraaturgist  proposed  to  exhibit  before  a  certain  royal 
family  a  new  miracle — a  piano  shouM  play  of  itself.  The 
royal  family  were  delighted  at  the  treat  in  prospeot.  Vn- 
fortunatcly,  a  day  or  two  before  the  proposed  miracle  was 
performed  a  celebrated  man  of  science,  having  been  told 
what  was  to  be  done,  did  the  deed  himself  very  parfectly, 
and  explained  the  process,  the  only  result  being  manifest 
disappointment  and  annoyance  on  the  part  of  the  distin- 
guished and  credulous  auditors.  There  is  less  novelty  in 
jugglers'  feats  than  is  supposed.  The  sphinx  is  a  very  old 
invention:  the  feat  of  the  rings,  which  in  1859  astonished 
New  York,  and  which  was  supposed  to  be  entirely  new, 
had  been  explained  years  before  in  a  very  common  little 
handbook  of  legerdemain. 

A  great  principle  in  juggling  is  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  audience  by  some  trifling  movement,  and  thereby 
at  that  instant  clislrarl  it  from  the  hanky-panky  or  admit 
substitution  of  one  article  for  another.  In  India  a  iiffl.-rd 
juggler  will  produce  from  a  cup  or  bag  several  objects. 
These  he  has  hidden  under  a  false  skin,  his  own  having 
been  gradually  peeled  away,  and  then  laid  on  in  a  flap. 
By  snapping  his  fingers  or  by  pointing  to  anything  the 
attention  even  of  those  forewarned  is  ilrawn  away.  A  very 
trifling  deviation  of  sight  suflices  for  this,  and  by  its  aid  an 
object  may  be  brought  out  and  then  concealed  before  the 
audience  perceives  it.  Cool  audacity  thus  effects  incredible 
marvels.  The  different  juggling  devices  by  which  the  face 
of  a  future  husband  is  shown  in  a  crystal  or  mirror,  in 
liquids,  as  an  apparition  or  in  other  ways,  the  manufacture 
of  spiritual  photographs,  and  all  miracles  performed  in  the 
dark,  have  been  explained  many  times,  and  performed  by 
professional  jugglers  without  apparently  making  the  million 
much  wiser.  One  of  the  best  juggling  feats  is  that  of  the 
so-called  second  sight,  popularized  by  the  late  Robert  Hou- 
din.  The  writer,  having  seen  him  play  it,  can  testify  to 
the  adroitness  with  which  it  was  done.  It  consists  in  one 
or  more  persons  blindfolded  or  isolated  telling  the  names 
of  many  objects  supposed  to  be  concealed  from  them,  or 
else  what  is  written  on  a  paper.  It  is  varied  in  many  ways, 
and  there  are  as  many  methods  of  performing  it,  the  best 
consisting  of  wires  with  a  galvanic  battery  and  plates,  by 
means  of  which  signals  are  transmitted  through  the  feet  of 
the  accom(dices.  This  ingenious  device  is  also  used  in 
gambling-houses.  Many  persons  believe  that  gypsies  pos- 
sess secret  arts  and  can  tell  fortunes.  .Among  themselves 
they  ridicule  the  idea  of  their  being  able  to  rlo  anything  of 
the  kind,  but  at  the  same  time  no  people  arc  more  super- 
stitious or  more  easily  imposed  upon  by  the  higher  class 
of  conjurers  who  employ  mechanical  tricks.  It  is  to  bo 
desired  that  a  few  of  the  best  works  on  juggling  could  be 
read  by  every  one  as  a  means  of  dissipating  superstition, 
and  of  setting  people  on  their  guard  against  every  variety 
of  practical  trickery.  When  Reginald  Scot  wrote  his 
celebrated  IHnrorfrU  of  ]Vilrhrrnft,  a  work  which  marks  on 
era  in  humanity,  he  found  it  necessary  to  explain  how  the 
juggling  tricks  were  done  by  which  so-called  diabolical 
deeds  were  efTected.  Of  late  years  science  has  not  rlisdained 
to  assist  this  art,  and  many  of  the  illusions  now  shown  are 
really  interesting,  both  as  to  skill  and  their  association 
with  the  pretended  miracles  of  a  higher  class  of  wonder- 
workers. 

In  ancient  times  a  number  of  philosophers  wrote  against 
the  thaumaturgy  of  the  priesthood,  and  exposeil  their  jug- 
gling tricks.  TJnfortunately,  iill  their  books  are  lost.  The 
principal  of  these  was  by  tVlsus,  whose  work  against  the 
Magi  is  believed  to  have  been  a  very  able  exposure  of  all 
the  tricks  of  the  ancient  conjurers.  Other  writers  of  th'.s 
kind  are  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertins,  and  .^uidas 
quotes  the  Minjikini  of  Antisthenos.  Among  the  many 
modern  works  which  treat  of  juggling  and  wonderworking 
of  every  kiml  one  of  the  best  is  Ln  Mnf/ic  hlnuche  lUvmUe, 
OH  crplirdtion  (hn  Toiiri  ■S'Mr^)rc»ton/«,  <??c.,  par  M.  Dccremps 
(Paris,  17SS).  This  was  followed  by  a  StippImuHt — the 
Tcntnmrttt  (If  Jrromr  S'finrp,  the  Cndirifp  tir  Jfi-oinr  Sh'trf}^ 
and  l/E.i-pHr'tllt,n  r/c*  Totn-fi  Extt-aordinniyrn,  by  the  same 
author.  Dccremps  was  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  diplo- 
matist ;  his  works  abound  in  qtuiint  quotations,  and  are 
well  written  in  a  pleasant  lively  style.     To  these  may  bo 

added  the  Iti'ry^afhniH  Dinthf'infllH/iiffi  ft  f,lit/nltfllt'»  tt'Ozn- 
ttfim  (-1  vols.  Svo,  Paris.  K'i.'J)  ;  LfK  Rfi-r/ntionn  mnihfmn- 
Hiptfn  rl  /)Ai/«i'7iic«  ilf  llini/)!  (.1  vols.,  17(10).  In  IS.'iK  Prof. 
J.  N.  I'onsin  published  among  the  Mtitiua/i  of  Roret  La 
Sorffltfrtf  aiififtiiif  el  modfnif  fxpliqttff^  a  very  oxeellent 
work,  contemporary  with  the  Mfu/if  Xnhn-fltf^  par  M. 
^'ergniaud,  the  Plniniqur  amuitnutr.  par,Ttilia  de  Konlenello 
and  Madame  Malepeyre,  and  Sorrifi-H,  on  fn  Mo'/ir  htntiehf 
tf/rniUf  pnt'  hn  lUfoiirfrlfH  ilf  Iti  r/ihiitf.  tir  hi  I'htfHiiptf,  rt 
ilf  III  Mffhaniijiif,  par  MM,  Comte  et  ,Iulia  de  Fonlcnelle. 
Reginald  Snot's  Diiifofcrif  of  W'iiilirriifl  (London,  l.'iSI) 
tnay  also  be  studied,  and  tho  ^/6rcf/o  tlv  Sn-rrfi  .\nhiliiitlitn' 


(Milan,  1585);  also  Brenlaw'ii  Lam  Lrtinfii.  or  the  Miif/ieal 
Companion  (London,  I"?4);  Xniinal  Maijlc,  by  Philip 
Aslley,  riding-master  (1785) :  Mio/if,  by  J.  S.  Halle  (Rer- 
lin.  178.1):  Xaliiillfhe  Mayie,  by  Funk:  K.  0.  Kckharts- 
hausen,  I'llicr  die  Zanbcrkrdfic  ilfr  Xiiliir  I  Munich,  Islll) : 
Tlir  hanhiunabU  Self  lice  nf  Parlor  Miiijir.  by  .1.  II.  Ander- 
son, a  clever  and  lively  work,  which,  in  addition  to  ex- 
posing the  secrets  of  gamblers,  is  aecompanieil  in  the  later 
editions  by  a  supplement  on  the  magic  of  spirit-rapping, 
writing-mediums,  and  table-turning:  //inil:_i/-f\nil,-i/,  the 
Coiijitrer  {]jOni\on,  1S59)  :  Mfujie  and  Pretended  Miraelea 
(London,  ISIS);  and  the  ConjnrrrK  Onide  (Glasgow, 
IS.'jl)).  ClIARI.ES  G.  Lf.i.axi). 

JugIir'tha,kingof  Numidia,  was  an  illegitimate  grand- 
son of  Masinissa;  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  King  Micip- 
sa,  in  M'.l  ii.  c,  and  attracted  much  attention  from  the  jieo- 
ple  by  his  popular  qualities.  Sent  with  a  Nuuii*lian  luree 
into  the  Roman  service  ( llil).  he  gained  fresh  distinetimis, 
and  after  tlic  death  of  Micipsa  murdered  ]licm])sal,  the  king's 
oldest  s()n,  and  put  .\dherbal,  a  younger  son,  to  flight. 
Adherbal  appealed  to  the  Roman  senate:  but  the  bribes 
of  .Tugiirtba  secured  (117)  for  him  the  larger  and  better 
part  of  the  kingdom.  In  1 IL'  ho  ca]itured  Cirta  and  basely 
murdered  his  rival.  The  consul  C:ilpurnius  Brstia  was  sent 
to  .attack  .lugurtha,  who  bribed  the  consul  to  grant  a  peace 
(111  B.C.).  Summoned  in  the  same  year  to  Rome  under  a 
safeguard,  he  there  murderetl  Massiva.  his  enemy,  and  was 
expelled  from  Italy.  War  with  Home  followed:  in  110, 
Jugurtha  defeated  Aulus  Pustumius  at  Sulhul,  and  sent  his 
armv  uniler  theyoke:  in  100  was  badly  beaten  by  Ciccilius 
Metellus:  was  again  defeated  by  Marias  in  107:  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  craft  of  Sulla  107  :  was  carried  to  Rome  to 
adorn  the  triumph  of  Marius  (101),  where  ho  was  starved 
to  (le:»th  in  prison. 

Jii'jilbp,  the  fruit  of  Zizi/plins  rnlgaris,  order  Rham- 
nace:e,  a  small  tree  of  Southern  Europe  and  Africa.  Its 
fruit  was  formerly  used  for  making  "jujube  paste,"  a  pleas- 
ant confccti(m,  but  the  jujube  paste  of  the  shops  is  now 
made  of  gum-arabic,  sugar,  water,  and  egg-albumen,  with- 
out jujubes,  .lujubc  syrup  and  ilried  jujubes  have  useful 
pectoral  qualities,  and  make  a  pleasant  drink  for  the  sick. 
Z.  iiilida,  Z.  Jiijiiha,  Z.  Lolnn,  and  Z.  Spina- ('liriKii  nro 
among  the  species  of  this  genus  which  bear  pleasant  fruits. 
The  jujube  is  occasionally  grown  in  the  .Southern  U.  S. 

Jlijiiy',  town  of  the  .Argentine  Re]iublic,  South  .America, 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  has  about  7000 
inhabitants,  who  arc  mostly  eng.aged  in  agriculture  and  the 
rearing  of  cattle. 

Jukes  (.losEi-n  Br:ETr:),  F.  R.  S..  b.  near  Birmingham, 
Englan<l,  Oct.  10,  1811:  graduateil  at  St.  .lobn's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  18,'in,  ami  devoted  himself  to  geol- 
ogy. In  181<1  he  was  appointed  geological  surveyor  of 
Ncwfoundlanil.  and  from  1842  to  ISIfi  he  was  naturalist  on 
board  H.  M.  S.  Fly.  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  great 
barrier-reef  along  the  E.  coast  of  .Australia.  He  |iublished 
volumes  giving  the  results  of  these  ex|dorations.  Having 
joined  in  1810  the  geological  survey  of  Great  Britain,  he 
wrf)te  for  it  important  nu'inoirs  on  several  districts,  espe- 
cially one  on  The  Sonlli  Sliifordnlilre  I'oairield  (185:t). 
In  Is.'iO.  Prr>l'.  .hikes  became  director  of  the  geological  sur- 
vey of  Ireland,  and  he  was  for  many  years  ])rofcssor  of 
geology  to  the  Royal  I>ublin  Society  an<l  the  Royal  College 
of  Science  at  I>ubrm.  His  investigations  on  coral  reefs, 
the  distribution  of  mollusea.  antl  the  formation  cd"  river- 
beds were  important  contributions  to  science.  He  wrote 
several  elementary  works  on  geology,  as  W(dl  as  the  elabo- 
'  rate  article  in  the  Knei/elopndia  ftritannicn  (Sth  ed.),  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  journals  of  learned  societies.  D. 
.July  20,  18li!l. 
1  Jil'lin^  daughter  of  Augustus  by  his  second  wife,  Seri- 
bonia,  and  his  only  cliil.l,  b.  in  .I'.i  n.  r.  She  was  distin- 
guished as  much  for  her  intelligence  as  for  her  beiiuty.  and 
was  married  to  Marcellus  in  25  B.  c,  after  his  death  to 
Agrippa  in  22  ii.  r.,  and  after  his  death  to  Tiberius  in  12 
I  11.  C-.  Bui  her  dissipation  and  profligacy  by  degrees  as- 
sumed such  a  ebaraetcr  and  such  a  publicity  that  her  mar- 
riage was  dissolved,  and  she  was  banished  in  2  li.  <■..  lirst 
(o  Pandalaria,  an  island  near  Najdes,  and  then  to  Rhegiuin, 
where  she  d.  in  II  A.  n.  in  want.  It  is  proiiable  that  her 
hard  fortune  was  due.  at  least  in  some  degree,  to  the  balled 
of  her  ste|i-mother,  I.ivia,  who  struck  successively  every 
member  of  the  emperor's  family  in  order  to  make  room  for 
her  own  son,  Tiberius.  Of  the  five  children  whom  .lulia 
bore  to  Agrippa,  only  the  two  daughters  survived  her;  of 
the  three  suns,  two' died  young,  and  Iho  third  was  put 
to  ilealh  by  Tiberius, 

Jii'liiin,  post-lp.of  San  Diego  oo.,  Onl,,  .17  miles  N.  E. 
of  Siin  lliego.      INpp.  U'M. 

.Illliiui,  tp.  of  Dubuque  eo.,  la.     Pop.  1  II.'.. 
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JOLIAN— JUXE-BEREY. 


Julian  (George  W'AsnmGroN),  b.  in  Centreville,  Ind., 
May  5,  1SI7:  received  a  common-school  education:  was 
several  years  a  teacher;  admitted  to  the  bar  ISIO  :  elected 
to  the  legislature  in  1845;  delegate  to  the  Buffalo  Free-Soil 
convention  of  1S48;  Representative  in  Congress  1849-51, 
and  nominated  for  \'ice-Pregident  by  the  Pittsburg  conven- 
tion of ''  Free  Democrats  "  on  the  ticket  headed  by  John  P. 
Hale.  Ho  was  in  185G  i)rominent  as  a  founder  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  was  again  a  member  of  Congress  from 
1861  to  1869,  being  during  the  last  two  terms  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  public  lands.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
most  strenunus  su[>porters  of  female  suffrage. 

Julian  the  .4postate  (Flaviis  Ci.ai  dus  Julianus), 
Roman  emperor,  b.  at  Constantinople  Nov.  17.  .331  A.  D., 
was  the  son  of  Julius  Constantius.  In  infancy  he  was  im- 
prisoned by  Constantius  11.,  but  was  well  educated  and 
trained  in  the  Christian  faith  ;  was  allowed  in  355  to  reside 
at  Athens  unconfined,  and  in  the  same  year  was  proclaimed 
Ca'sar,  married  to  Helena,  daughter  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  was  sent  to  govern  Gaul,  where  he  showed  liim- 
self  a  just  and  wise  ruler,  an  able  general,  and  a  virtuous 
man.  In  360  his  troops  saluted  him  emperor  at  Paris;  and 
Constantius  beginning  to  interfere  unduly  in  the  affairs  of 
Gaul,  Julian  marched  with  strong  armies  across  Europe  to- 
wards Constantinople.  Constantius  d.  in  361,  and  Julian 
was  hailed  with  universal  joy  as  emperor,  and  soon  after 
this  avowed  himself  a  pagan.  He  did  not  persecute  Chris- 
tianity, but  tolerated  all  the  sects,  at  the  same  time  de- 
cidedly favoring  paganism  by  his  edicts  and  closing  the 
Christian  schools.  In  Mar.,  363,  he  set  out  upon  his  Per- 
sian expedition,  and  after  defeating  the  enemy  in  many 
engagements  was  mortally  wounded  in  battle,  and  d.  June 
26,  363.  This  able  ruler  was  in  supreme  authority  only 
eighteen  months,  and  yet  his  reign  was  one  of  the  most 
memorable  of  antiquity.  Julian  was  a  writer  of  great 
talent,  and  left  many  writings  in  the  Greek  language,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  extant  letters  and  orations,  valuable 
to  the  historian;  a  satirical  work  of  decided  merit  called 
the  Cirsari ;  Misnporjon,  a  satire  upon  the  people  of  An- 
tioch  ;  some  unimportant  epigrams;  and  a  celebrated  work 
Ai/fiiiist  the  Clin'sti'KiiD  (KoTi  XpioTtmii-),  pf  which  Theo- 
dosius  II.  destroyed  all  accessible  copies,  so  that  the  work  is 
lost,  excepting  some  fragments  preserved  by  Cyril  and  others. 
Jii'lich,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  at  the  influx  of  the 
Ettc  into  the  Roer,  has  some  manufactures  of  leather,  soap, 
and  vinegar.  Pop.  5214.  The  districts  of  Jlilich  formed 
an  independent  dukedom  in  the  fourteenth  centurv,  which 
was  united  to  Berg  anil  Cleves  in  1511.  In  1609  the  ducal 
line  became  extinct,  and  succession  disputes  began  between 
Brandenburg  and  Xeuburg,  which,  although  settled  in 
1666  by  a  division  of  the  country,  were  not  brought  to  a 
final  conclusion  until  1814,  when  the  whole  territory  was 
given  to  Prussia. 

Julien'  (Stanislas),  b.  .at  Orleans,  France.  Sept.  20, 
IT'.i'J  :  studied  first  modern  European  languages,  Latin,  and 
Greek,  but  was  attracted  to  the  study  of  Chinese  by  the 
lectures  of  .\bel  Remusat,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1832  as 
professor  in  Chinese  at  the  College  de  France  .at  Paris. 
Besides  several  grammatical  works  on  Chinese,  destined  to 
aid  the  student  of  the  language,  he  has  translated  a  great 
number  of  Chinese  novels,  dramas,  historical,  philosophical, 
and  scientific  writings.     D.  Feb.  11,  1873. 

Ju'lius  (Nikolais  Hein-hich),  b.  in  .\Uona.  Denmark, 
Oct.  3,  1783;  studied  medicine,  and  ]iractised  in  Hamburg. 
In  1S25  he  travelled  through  England,  in  1834-36  through 
the  V.  S..  anil  later  on  through  Germany.  Poland.  Belgium, 
and  France,  to  study  the  conditions  and  management  of 
prisons,  on  which  subject  he  lectured  in  Berlin  in  1S27, 
published  a  periodical,  JiihibUcher  tier  Slrnf-  uiid  Bcsse- 
rmiriiianshdlen  (Berlin,  1828-48),  and  wrote  several  works: 
Vorlesnil'ieii  iiber  Ge/iiiiijtv'gskunde  (1828),  A^ordamcrikae 
nillliehe  ZiiKl'dnde  (1839),  lieitrar)c  zvr  hrUlisehen  Irrcilheil- 
kuude  (1844),  etc.     D.  in  Hamburg  Aug.  20,  1862. 

Julius  I.,  Saint,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  consecrated  in 
337.  and  took  part  with  Athanasius  in   his  struggle    for 

the  Alexandrian  bishopric.     D.  Apr.  12,  352. Juliis  II. 

Pope  (Ginlhuio  delta  llnvere),  h.  at  Albezzola  in  1441,  be- 
came a  cardinal  in  1471,  and  succeeded  by  simoniac.al 
means  to  the  pontificate  in  1503.  His  career  henceforth 
was  chiefly  military,  his  principal  aim  being  to  drive  the 
foreigners  out  of  Italy  and  free  the  Holy  See  from  the 
domination  of  the  great  secular  powers.  The  ambitious 
pontiff  was  a  liberal  patron  of  Raphael.  Michael  An"elo. 
and  the  other  great  artists  of  his  time,  and  I;;id  the  corner- 
stone of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome.     D.  Feb,  21,  1513. 

Jt'LII'S  III.  (Oiovauni  Mitria  del  Monte),  b.  at  ArezzoSept. 
10.  14S7,  became  a  cardinal  in  1536;  went  as  papal  legate 
to  the  Council  of  Trent  1545;  was  chosen  pope  l.ljO,  and 
was  thenceforth  chiefly  remarkable  for  luxurious  habits. 
D.  Mar.  23,  1555. 


Jul'iunder,  town  of  the  Pun.iaub,  in  the  plain  between 

the  Sutlcj  and  the  Beas,  in  lat.  31°  21'  N.  and  Ion.  75°  31' 
E.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  powerful  Afghan  prin- 
cipality, and  has  many  magnificent  monuments.  Pop. 
estimated  at  40,000. 

Ju'lus,  the  typical  genus  of  the  family  Julidre,  myria- 
pods  of-the  division  Chilngnatha.  including  the  niillipeds 
or  thousand-legs  and  many  other  organisms.  The  true 
Jidi  are  seldom  more  than  three  inches  long,  have  numer- 
ous small  feet,  inhabit  moist  and  dark  places,  such  as  holes 
in  rotten  wood,  and  are  never,  like  the  centipedes,  truly 
venomous. 

July'  [Lat.  Jutliis.  named  by  Mark  Antony  in  honor 
of  Julius  Caesar],  the  seventh  month  of  the  Gregorian,  and 
the  fifth  of  the  old,  calendar.  The  ancient  Romans  called 
it  Qiihiiilii: — that  is,  the  fifth  month. 

Jumbuser',  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Bengal.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  rice  and  cotton. 
Pop.  10.400. 

Jumet',  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Hainant, 
has  extensive  breweries,  glass-works,  and  manufactures  of 
tiles  and  nails.     Pop.  14.244. 

Jumiria,  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Mnrcia, 
carrying  on  important  manufactures  of  earthenware  and 
fireovens.     Pop.  9613. 

Jum'na,  a  river  of  Hindostan.  and  the  principal  affluent 
of  the  G;inges,  rises  in  lat.  31°  N.  and  Ion.  78°  32'  E..  at 
an  elevation  of  10,849  feet.  It  flows  first  S.,  and  then  S.  E., 
and  after  a  course  of  680  miles  joins  the  Ganges  at  Allah- 
abad. It  is  shallow  and  unfit  for  navigation,  but  by  arti- 
ficial means  it  has  in  many  ways  been  made  available  both 
for  agriculture  and  commerce.  Delhi  and  Agra  are  situated 
on  its  banks. 

Jump'ing  Branch,  post-tp.  of  Mercer  co.,  ^Y.  A'a. 
Pop.  1441. 

Junck'er  (Hexry  Damian),  D.  D.,b.  in  Lorraine  (then 
a  part  of  France)  1810;  came  in  youth  to  the  U.S. :  studied 
at  Cincinnati,  and  in  1834  took  priest's  orders  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church;  served  eliiefly  among  the  German 
population  of  Ohio;  became  in  1857  bishop  of  Alton.  III. 
D.  at  Alton  Oct.  2,  ISfiS. 

Junc'tion,  post-v.  of  Carlton  co.,  Minn.,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Lake  Superior  and 
Mississippi  R.  R. 

Junction,  post-v.  of  Hunterdon  co.,  N.  J.,  at  the  junc- 
tion >(  the  Delaware  L,ackawanna  and  Western  anil  the 
Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey. 

Junction  City,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Trinity  co.,  Cal.,  S 
miles  W.  of  Weavcrville,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  of  v.  440  ; 
of  tp.  570. 

Junction  City,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Davis  co., 
Kan.,  situated  on  the  crown  of  a  low  bluff  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Republican  rivers,  which  unite  to 
form  the  Kans.as  River,  and  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  the 
Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  Rs.  It  has  many  churches 
and  schools,  7  hotels,  1  national  and  1  savings  bank, 
2  flouring  mills,  manufactories  of  carriages,  agricultural 
implements,  etc.,  and  excellent  water-power.  There  are 
extensive  quarries  of  magnesian  limestone,  easily  worked 
and  largely  used  in  building.  Clark's  Creek,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  town,  is  crossed  by  three  Howe-truss  bridges. 
It  is  an  active  business-centre  for  the  surrounding  country, 
and  has  2  weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  2778. 

June  [Lat.  Juniun,  for  JimouiuH,  because  it  was  sacred 
to  Juno],  the  sixth  month  in  the  Gregorian  year;  in  the 
old  style,  the  fourth  month.  During  this  month  the  sun 
reaches  the  northern  solstice,  which  is  marked  by  the  first 
point  of  the  sign  Cancer.  Hence  the  tropic  is  called  the 
tropic  of  Cancer. 

Juneau',  county  of  S.  Central  Wisconsin.  Area,  325 
square  miles.  The  Wisconsin  River  washes  its  E.  border, 
and  it  is  traversed  by  the  La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee  R.  R. 
It  has  an  undulating  surface,  a  very  fertile  soil,  with 
abundant  timber  and  water-power.  Cattle,  grain,  wool, 
and  lumber  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Mansion.  Pop 
12,372.  ' 

Juneau,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Dodge  eo.,Wis..  on  the  Chi- 
cago and  North-western  R.  R.,  145  miles  from  Chicago. 
It  has  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  grain-drill  factory,  2  cheese- 
factories,  churches,  stores,  hotels,  etc.  It  was  founded  in 
1845,  and  first  named  Victory,  and  then  Dodge  Centre. 
The  court-house  was  built  in  1S4S,  and  the  first  newspaper 
started  in  1852.     Pop.  300.  E.  B.  Bolens, 

Ed.  and  Prop.  "  Democrat  and  Granger." 

June'-berry  {Amelnnehier  Canndensh),  a  wild  shrub 
or  small  tree  found  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  Canada, 
with  many  varieties,  offering  considerable  differences.     It 
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bears  a  considerable  resemblance  in  its  characteristics  to 
the  apple  and  pear.  The  june-bcrry  has  been  cultivated 
on  a:(iiiall  ?calf  for  its  fruit,  which  is  of  purph' color,  sweet, 
and  about  the  size  of  the  largest  currants.  The  size  of  the 
tree  differs  greatly  in  the  varieties,  from  thirty  feet  high 
{hntri/npiiim]  down  to  three  or  four.  Various  name.'*  are 
given  to  the  june-bcrry  in  different  localities,  sutdi  :is  shad- 
bush,  service-berry,  and  mountain  whortleberry.  The  Ibiw- 
ers  are  white,  early,  and  abuudani,  on  which  account  it  is 
valued  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

Jiin^  fJoAniiM),  h.  at  Llibeck.  Germany,  Oct.  22, 15S7; 
was  profi'S-or  of  niatheraatics  at  Giessen  Ifj(l9-I4  :  studied 
medicine  at  Padua,  graduating  in  1(>18;  settled  at  Rostock 
as  a  physician,  becoming  a  professor  there  in  iri2-(,  and 
rector  of  the  .lohanneuai  at  Hamburg  in  161*0.  He  was  a 
very  dislinguished  naturalist,  ranked  by  Leibnitz  in  the 
Pame  class  of  philosophers  witli  Copernicus,  (Jalileo,  and 
Descartes.  His  researches  in  pliysical  science  incurred  for 
him  persecutions,  on  the  supposition  that  he  belonged  to 
the  Rosicruciau  fraternity.  Dr.  Jung  anticipatccl  Lin- 
nicus  in  proposing  a  binomial  nomenclature  for  plants,  and 
wrote  largely  on  ]ihilosophy,  mathematics,  mineralogy,  in- 
vertebrates, and  botany,  but  many  of  his  works  were  dc- 
Ptroyed  or  rendered  extremely  searee  by  a  fire.  Those 
which  remained  were  edited  by  Albrcfht  untler  the  title 
Opnuatln  l'fiy<i!i:it  Bntauicn  (Coburg,  I  7  17).  His  life  has 
been  written  by  Guhraucr  (Stuttgart,  1851)  and  by  Av6- 
Lallemant  (Liibeck,  18G3). 

Jung-Buiis'laii,  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Iser,  has 
some  manutactures  of  woollens.      Pop.  SO'Jo. 

Juii^ennan'nia  [in  honor  of  Prof.  Ludwig  Jungcr- 
niann  {  1  J71i-lii.Vi).  a  German  botanist],  a  largo  and  im- 
portant genus  of  LiVF.RWOUTS  (wliich  see).  It  gives  name  to 
the  important  sub-order  Jungermanniaceje  (scale-mosses), 
w|iieh  to  the  essential  characters  of  the  liverworts  ( Hcpa- 
ticjp)  join  a  moss-like  habit.  The  U.  S.  have  numerous 
sjjccies. 

Jline'fran  [Ger.  "  maiden  "],  one  of  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  Bernese  Alps,  and.  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its 
outline  and  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  everlasting  snow 
which  covers  its  top,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland.  Its  height  is  13,fi70  feet.  Its  top 
has  been  reached  only  by  half  a  dozen  persons;  among 
them  by  Agassi/,  in  1841. 

Jung'huhn  (  Franz  AVir.nni.M),  b.  at  Mansfcid,  Prussian 
Saxony,  Oct,  2r),  1812:  studied  medicine  and  botany  at 
Halle  and  Berlin  ;  served  as  a  physician  in  the  Prussian 
army,  then  in  the  French  army  in  Algeria,  and  since  IS-ir) 
in  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Java.  Here  he  made  very  exten- 
sive studies  of  the  geographical,  geologi<;al,  botanical,  and 
ethnological  relations  of  the  country,  and  his  works  on 
these  subjects  attracted  great  attention.  In  1S19  he  visited 
Europe,  but  returned  to  Batavia  in  18.^6,  au'l  d.  ,it  Lemberg 
Apr.  24,  IS(»4.  His  rbicf  work  is  Juvn.  Heine  GvHtntt,  !*ilnn- 
zeiiderke  Hiifi  iiiiicre  liimart  (1S52)  :  besides  this  he  wrote 
Die  /ittttftftiniltr  in  Snutntra  (1SI7),  Latiflm  hri/'lmtntiir.litfn 
von  Java  (ISb'.i),  and  in  1851  was  commcnt^eil  a  description 
of  the  plants  and  fossils  of  Java,  entitled  Plnntx  Jtin</- 
fiulniinnir. 

Jiin^Slc  [Sanskrit,  jV/Kyn/a],  in  tlie  Kast  Indies,  a  name 
applied  to  those  tracts  of  land,  frequently  very  extensive, 
where  the  vegetation  is  rank,  and  otten  impenetrable.  The 
jungles  abound  in  tigers,  elephants,  monkeys,  serpents, 
deer,  boars,  wild  cattle,  and  other  creatures,  and  are  often 
very  unhealthy.  In  the  Kast  they  speak  of  "jungle-fowl," 
"Jungle  cows,"  *'jungle  fevers,"  etc.  The  term  jmnjh-  is 
u^ed  with  latitude,  and  much  country  which  is  sparsely 
Bi-ltled,  but  by  no  means  a  wilderness,  is  thus  designated. 

Jiiiig'inaiin  (Josi:f  Jakod).  b.  at  Hadlitz,  Bobcmin, 
July  10,  17711 ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Prague ;  became 
teacher  at  the  gymnasium  of  Leibmeritz  in  I79il.  an<l  pro- 
fessor in  IHl.'i  at  Prague,  where  he  d.  \ov.  II,  1H17.  In 
1825  bo  published  a  history  of  the  Bohemian  language  and 
literature,  and  in  18:jj  a  complete  B<diemian-(Jerman  <lic- 
tionary. 

Juncr-Stil'lin;;  (Joiiwv    Ilrivtttcn).  h.  at    Grund.  in 

Hesse  Nassau,  Sepr.  I  2,  17  11',  of  a  p. .or  family,  had  to  light 
his  way  onward  through  many  burdsbijis.  He  was  surees- 
fiivcly  a  chareoal-burner.  sehoolmasler,  tailor,  private  tulor, 
ct<;.  A  Roman  (.'atholic  ])riestga\('!  Iiiui  a  secret  reineily  for 
eert'iin  eye-di^euscs,  and  in  1771  he  succeeded  in  going  to 
Strnslmurg  to  stutlv  medicine  and  get  a  diploma.  Here  he 
made  the  ucf|uaintanee  of  Goethe,  who  has  given  a  charm- 
ing picture  of  him  in  Avh  meiuem  Lrhrn.  He  now  settled 
in  I'llberfcjrl  ns  an  eye  physician,  a  business  he  never  gave 
up  ;  be  always  carried  liis  instruments  along  with  him.  and 
hi-  unilertoidi  more  than  HODO  operations.  From  I7H7  to 
lSi)f>  he  held  a  chair  in  jiolitical  economy  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Marburg  and  Heidelberg,  but  this  part  of  his  aotiv- 
Vni..  II.  -iill 


ity  WAS  not  very  influential;  he  had  at  last  no  pupils  at 
all.  The  last  part  of  his  life  he  spent  at  Carlsruhe,  at  the 
court  of  the  grand  duke  of  Baden,  who  gave  him  a  pen- 
sion, and  thus  enabled  him  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
literature.  His  writings  have  all  a  mystic,  religious,  half- 
apocalyptic  character,  even  his  romances,  (jeHehichte  tlm 
Jferni  vtn  .Ifortfeuthnu  (2  vols.,  1771)),  Flureittin  rnn  Fnfi- 
fi-tnlftrn  {'.'>  vols..  17S1  ),  but  still  more  his  directly  religious 
writings,  T/ien/mUl,  Onn  ileiinirrhy  7'Iienrifi  (Irr  GelHferhiintU 
(18(1H),  etc.  The  most  interesting  of  his  works  is  his  au- 
tobiography, of  which  the  first  part,  fhiurirh  StilliiHjn 
Jttf/futi  (17771,  is  a,  wim<lcrful  book.  He  was  three  times 
married,  and  d.  Apr.  2,  1^17.  His  collected  works  were 
publislied  in  Stuttgart  in  11  vols,  in  ISIiS. 

Jlillia'ta,  county  of  S.  K.  Central  Pennsylvania.  Area, 
;!;)il  stjuarc  miles.  It  consists,  in  general,  of  a  long  xalley, 
subilivided  more  or  less  into  minor  valleys,  and  having  the 
Blue  Ridge  on  the  N.  W.  and  Tuscarora  Mountain  on  the 
8.  K.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Juniata  River  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania R.  R.  It  contains  iron  ami  limestone.  The  soil  is 
very  fertile,  especially  in  the  vaUeys.  Tattle,  grain,  and 
wool  arc  staple  pro<lucts.  Carriages,  wagons,  and  leather 
are  leading  articles  of  manufacture.  Cap.  MiHlintOwn.  Pop. 

17.:j^)0. 

Juniata,  tp.  of  Tuscola  co.,  Mich.     INtp.  1012. 

Juniata,  ]iost-v,.  cap,  of  Ailams  co..  Neb.,  on  the  Bur- 
lington and  Missouri  River  H.  R.,  24  miles  E.  of  Fort 
Kearney,  in  a  line  agricultural  and  grazing  region  ;  has 
some  manufactures,  a  bank,  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  fine 
high  school,  etc. 

C.  C.  &  R.  D.  BAnrorK,  Puns.  "Adams  Co.  Gazktte." 

Juniata,  tp.  of  Bedford  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1137. 

Juniata,  tp.  of  Blair  co,.  Pa.     Pop.  621. 

Juniata,  tp.  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  393. 

Juniata,  j'ost-tp.  of  Perry  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  983. 

Juniata  River,  in  Pennsylvania,  rises  near  Altoona, 
H55  feet  above  sea-level,  and  flows  some  l.^O  miles  through 
the  parallel-ridged  mountains  of  Southern  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  rise  from  801)  to  1500  feet  above  the  valleys 
(the  latter  often  from  20U  to  400  feet  above  the  stream).  It 
flows  into  the  Susquehanna  at  Duncannon.  345  feet  above 
the  sea.  Its  principal  attluent,  the  Raystown  branch,  is  a 
beautiful  and  very  tortuous  stream. 

Ju'nipor,  a  genus  of  Coniferu',  suborder  Cuprcssincie 
(cypress  t'amily),  characterized  by  having  its  small  cone 
transformed  into  a  berry.  The  connnon  juniper  f./inn'^>frif» 
cniinuiniih)  is  a  small  evergreen  shrub,  native  of  Europe 
and  the  V.  S.,  where  it  grows  on  dry,  sterile,  hilly  grouml 
from  New  Jersey  to  Maine  and  along  the  great  lakes.  It 
is  important  for  its  fruit,  which  is  used  in  meilicine  and  in 
making  gin.  This  fruit  is  a  bluish-purple  berry  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  of  a  jdeasant  aromatic  odor  and  sweetish 
terebinthinate  taste,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil,  in 
which  also  resiile  the  nieilicinal  virtues.  .Juniper  is  a  gen- 
tle irritant,  being  in  proper  dose  cordial  to  the  slonmch, 
and  specially  exciting  to  the  function  of  the  kidneys.  It 
is  accordingly  used  as  a  diuretic,  but  generally  only  to 
assist  the  action  of  more  potent  drugs  of  that  class.  In 
overdose  it  may  cause  great  irritation  of  the  urinary  or- 
gans, with  strangury  and  suppression  of  secretion.  Juni- 
per-berries arc  largely  usetl  in  the  manufacture  of  gin.  to 
which  spirit  they  give  (he  peculiar  flavor  and  diuretic  ac- 
tion. Jiniipenit  Virtiiiiiniui,  or  red  eetlar,  is  an  indigenous 
and  important  evergreen  tree  growing  on  dry  rocky  hills 
in  all  latitudes  of  the  U.  S,  EnwAnn  Ci  utis. 

Ju'^nius,  From  the  midclle  of  the  year  1767  to  (he  mid- 
dle of  1772  tlie  British  public  was  di-jighted  or  exasperated 
by  a  series  of  letters  on  p{ditieal  affairs  in  the  /*iil>lir  .4c/- 
rcrtixrr  newspaper,  displaying  a  pungency,  a  vehemence, 
an  intrepiflity,  and  a  power  of  invective  such  as  had  never 
before  been  shown  by  any  English  political  writer.  The 
first  of  these  letters  (.\pr.  2S.  1707)  appeared  nmler  the  sig- 
nature of  "  Poplicola."  *'  .Mem n on,"  "  Lucius,"  **  .lunius," 
"  IMiild  Junius,"  "  Brutus."  and  other  signatures  were  nub- 
Bet|uently  rcsorlerl  (o,  but  the  celebrity  of  (he  eidlection  is 
cimci-ntratrd  upon  the  name  of  "  Junius,"  aflixed  (o  tho 
mitHt  remar!<able  letters,  and  to  those  which  alone  (tho  let- 
ters signed  "  Philo  Junius  "  exceptedl  tho  writi-r  authenti- 
cnterl  by  himself  giving  them  to  the  world.     The  identity 


of  the   autlo 


of  iIh 


st  is  indeed  a  matter  of  infer- 


ence, though  of  inference  so  irresistible  as  (o  be  now  not 
dispulcd  by  any  one.  In  1772  the  correspondence  smldenly 
ceased, 

Snli/rrt  of  fhv  Jttuiun  /,r/frr«.  — This  may  bo  hrlofly  de- 
fined as  the  vindication  of  the  pul)lio  liberties.  *'  Tho  sub- 
mission of  a  freo  people,"  so  begins  tho  first  letter  pub- 
lished  under  this  celelirnted  sienature,  "  to  Ihn  oxecutivo 
authority  of  govornm^rit  i     n-  in-mi   th.m  a  complian.'c  with 
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laws  which  they  themselves  have  enacted."  This  strikes 
the  keynote  of"  the  whole.  Every  leading  political  occur- 
rence of  the  day  is  turned  to  a  vindication  of  popular  lib- 
erty. It  would"  be  impossible  in  our  space  to  enumerate 
the'  whole.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  British  constitu- 
tion never  had  a  bolder  champion  than  Junius,  nor  in  the 
majority  of  cases  a  more  learned  or  discriminating  advo- 
cate. The  amount  of  his  legal  and  constitutional  know- 
ledge is  extraordinary,  especially  if,  as  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  he  was  not  a  lawyer.  The  characteristics  of  his 
style  are  energy,  brcvit}^  impetuosity,  and  the  striking  em- 
ployment of  metaphor.  The  principal  drawback  to  the 
enjoyment  of  such  talents  applied  in  so  good  a  cause  is 
the  writer's  rancor  and  ferocity,  and  bis  incessant  asper- 
sions on  private  character.  Yet  this  indignation,  if  exces- 
sive, may  still  have  been  honest.  This  question,  however, 
depends  partly  on  the  solution  of  another  enigma,  which, 
more  even  than  their  literary  excellence,  has  contributed 
to  maintain  the  popularity  of  the  letters.  This  is  the  mys- 
tery (*f  their  authorship. 

Aiifhorsht]). — Junius  had  apparently  no  confidants.  His 
visor  is  never  raised.  lie  preserves  throughout  the  same 
air  of  haughty  superiority  and  profound,  impenetrable 
secret'V.  **  My  secret,"  he  says,  "shall  die  with  me."  The 
only  person  with  whom  he  entered  into  anything  like 
confidential  relationship  was  Woodfall,  the  printer  of 
the  Pub  fie  Advertiser.  To  him  he  wrote  frequently  in 
amicable  and  condescending  terms,  but  always  in  the  same 
ffigned  hand.  AVoodfall  nmy  have  guL-ssed  the  secret;  it 
almost  certainly  waa  not  entrusted  to  him.  According  to 
one  account,  the  truth  eventually  became  known  to  the 
government.  "We  know."  George  III.  is  reputed  to  have 
said,  **  who  .lunius  is.  He  will  write  no  more."  The 
anecdote,  however,  is  probably  apocryphal.  The  mystery 
naturally  excited  inten?e  curiosity  in  the  public  mind, 
and  abundant  pains  have  from  that  time  to  this  been 
bestowed  on  unravelling  it.  The  letters  have  been  attrib- 
uted, among  others,  to  IJurke.  Dunning,  W.  G.  Hamilton, 
Lord  George  Sackville.  Dr.  Butler,  bishop  of  Hereford, 
Wilkes.  H.  M.  Boyd,  Philip  Rosenhagen.  Lord  Temple, 
and  Gen.  Lee.  Out  of  the  whole  of  this  list.  Burke,  Dun- 
ning. Lord  Temple,  and  Wilkes  are  the  only  persons  that 
can  be  credited  with  suthcient  intellectual  power  to  have 
pr[)duced  the  letters  of  Junius,  and  the  evidence  of  place 
ami  circumstance,  of  sentiments  and  opinions,  of  political 
connections  and  of  handwriting,  seems  decisive  against 
them  all.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  either  the 
authorship  remains  an  impenetrable  enigma,  or  that  it 
ht'longs  to  one  whose  name  was  not  mentioned  in  connection 
with  it  for  forty  years  subsequently — Sir  Philip  Francis. 
Philip  Francis,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  and  schoolmaster 
of  some  literary  repute,  was  b.  in  Dublin  in  17-10,  and  when 
tlie  publication  of  the  Junius  letters  commenced  had  for 
sumtr  years  been  a  clerk  in  the  war  office.  This  circumstance 
siipjtlicd  the  clue  to  the  discovery  originally  announced  by 
'S\v.  John  Taylor  in  his  Jntn'ue  A^cn^yJcrf.  published  in  1814, 
during  Francis's  lifetime,  and  never  contradicted  by  him. 
So  accurate  is  the  knowledge  of  war-office  business  betrayed 
by  the  writer  that  the  conviction  of  his  having  been  con- 
cerned in  that  department  appears  irresistible;  nor  can 
any  other  person  in  a  similar  position  capable  of  having 
written  the  letters  of  Junius  be  pointed  out.  Many  of  the 
letters,  in  fact,  are  written  on  war-office  paper.  The  hand, 
of  course,  is  feigned  ;  and  before  Francis's  claims  can  be 
unreservedly  admitted  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
the  simulated  hand  can  be  identified  with  his.  This  iuves- 
tigati(m  has  been  made  in  the  most  painstaking  n^nnerby 
Jlr.  Chabot,  the  eminent  expert  in  handwriting,  who,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Twisleton,  has  compared  not 
merely  the  acknowledged  handwriting  of  Francis,  hut  that 
of  every  other  claimant  of  mark,  with  the  hand  of  Junius. 
His  results,  with  copious  plates,  have  been  published  by 
Mr.  Twisleton,  and  will  leave  little  doubt  that,  so  far  as  the 
evidence  of  handwriting  is  concerned,  the  identification  of 
Junius  with  Francis  is  tolerably  com]>letc.  The  argument 
has  also  received  unexpected  strength  from  the  discovery 
that  a  letter  ^vhich  occurs  accompanying  a  copy  of  verses 
in  the  feigned  hand  of  Junius,  sent  to  a  young  lady  at 
Bath,  is  itself  in  the  hand  of  Francis's  cousin  and  intimate 
friend,  Tilghman.  with  whom  Francis  is  kno^vn  to  have 
been  staying  at  Bath  at  the  very  time. 

The  external  evidence  for  the  Franciscan  authorship  of 
Junius,  then,  appenrs  on  the  whole  as  strong  as  could  be 
reasonably  expected.  The  impression  left  by  the  whole  in- 
vrstigation  cannot  be  better  summed  up  than  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Merivale  :  "  All  the  lines  of  investigation  which  have 
been  followed  in  order  to  trace  the  authorship  of  this  or 
that  known  individual,  except  Francis,  fail  at  a  certain 
point.  They  end  in  impossibilities.  The  remaining  path, 
to  which  one  clue  only  leads  us,  becomes  plniner  and  plainer 
the  farther  the  investigation  is  conducted."    The  ingenuitv 


of  most  formidable  opponents  has  been  exerted  to  discover 
some  demonstrable  incompatibility  between  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  production  of  the  letters  and  the 
authorship  of  Francis.  None  such  has  been  adduced. 
Francis,  as  was  said  of  Godolphiu,  is  never  in  the  way  and 
never  out  of  the  way.  The  one  argument  against  him  is 
derived  from  the  evidence  of  style.  But  the  distiuction 
established  is  rather  one  of  degree  than  of  kind.  There  is 
no  such  incompatibility  between  the  style  of  his  acknow- 
ledged writings  and  that  of  the  Junius  letters  as  to  render 
it  morally  impossible  to  attribute  them  to  the  same  writer. 
It  is  not  as  though  a  pamphlet  attributed  to  Swift  should 
bear  the  impress  of  Bolingbroke.  The  admitted  produc- 
tions of  Francis  might  pass  for  the  work  of  a  disciple  of 
Junius.  The  real  difficulty  is,  that  Francis  should  never 
have  equalled  himself.  This  certainly  is  a  dilTiculty,  and 
is  hardly  obviated  by  Lord  Maeaulay's  sensible  but  some- 
what superficial  reply,  that  every  work  of  the  same  author 
cannot  be  the  best.  It  can  hardly,  however,  be  held  to 
count  for  much  against  the  weight  of  external  testimony, 
especially  when  the  extraordinary  moral  resemblance  be- 
tween Francis  and  Junius  is  taken  into  account.  Whoever 
Junius  was,  he  must  have  been  in  temperament  very  much 
such  a  man  as  Francis  is  known  to  have  been — vehement, 
combative,  opinionated,  disdainful,  sarcastic,  enthusiastic- 
ally and  disinterestedly  devoted  to  the  public  good  as  he 
conceived  it,  but  capable  of  the  most  unrelenting  and  un- 
scrupulous animosity  to  all  who  crossed  his  path.  To  ap- 
preciate these  characteristics  it  is  essential  to  follow  the 
next  episode  in  his  career.  Appointed  to  a  magnificent 
employment,  a  seat  at  the  council  of  the  governor-general 
of  India,  with  a  suddenness  which  certainly  suggests  the 
suspicion  that  his  secret  had  become  known,  he  quitted 
England  for  Calcutta  in  1774.  His  official  career  was  a 
constant  series  of  disputes  with  the  governor-general.  War- 
ren Hastings,  culminating  in  a  duel,  in  which  he  vcas 
seriously  wounded.  It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  positively 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy.  Infinitely  inferior  to 
Hastings  in  administrative  capacity,  Francis  does  appear 
to  have  possessed  more  enlightened  views  as  to  the  duties 
of  government,  and  to  have  wished  to  introduce  a  spirit  of 
equity  and  clemency  into  the  administration  of  Bengal 
which  would  have  greatly  benefited  it.  Unable  to  contend 
with  the  genius  and  furtune  of  his  rival,  he  forsook  India 
in  disgust,  retiring,  however,  with  a  large  fortune,  said  to 
have  been  partly  acquired  by  high  play.  On  the  return  of 
Hastings  he  became  the  life  .and  soul  of  the  memorable  im- 
peachment directed  against  him,  his  whole  behavior  during 
which,  both  as  regards  his  unmitigated  virulence  and  his 
underhand  method  of  action,  tends  as  strongly  as  any  other 
proof  to  confirm  his  identity  with  Junius.  When  in  his 
extreme  old  age  the  authorship  was  first  publicly  imputed 
to  him,  he  neither  donii'd  nor  admitted  it,  but  his  demeanor 
showed  that  he  wished  it  to  be  believed.     D.  in  1818. 

As  the  impersonality  of  Junius  added  much  to  his  celeb- 
rity, so  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  moral  authority  of  his 
letters  is  impaired  by  their  association  with  Francis.  Much 
that  might  otherwise  have  passed  for  honest  indignation  is 
thus  shown  to  have  been  prompted  by  personal  rancor. 
AVith  every  deduction  on  this  ground,  the  letters  remain 
substantially  the  work  of  a  patriot  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen  for  his  spirited  vindication  of  their 
liberties  and  laws.  Their  rank  as  a  British  classic  is  secure, 
although,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  their  fame  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  scarcity  of  good  political  writing  in  their 
day.  With  a  multitude  of  similar  productions  now  forgotten 
they  supplied  the  place  of  regular  leaders  in  the  news- 
papers, and  wouhl  excite  comparatively  little  attention  in 
an  age  like  ours,  when  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  literary 
ability  of  the  day  is  absorbed  by  the  public  press. 

The  best  authorities  on  the  question  of  Junius  are  Mr. 
Ttiy]or's  Jtiuius  /d>:ntijicd  ;  Dr.  Mason  Good's  essay,  pre- 
fixed to  most  recent  editions  :  Mr.  Twisleton's  elaborate  in- 
vestigation of  the  handwritings  of  the  various  candidates  ; 
and  the  excellent  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  commenced 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes  and  completed  by  I\Ir.  Herman 
Merivale.  Mr.  Parkes  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to  establish 
Francis's  authorship,  but  attributes  to  his  hero  numerous 
letters  and  pamphltits  which  he  certainly  did  not  write,  in- 
cluding one  pam])hlet  signed  "Irenarch."  which  was  in 
fact  written  by  a  connection  of  the  author  of  this  notice. 
Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  is  understood  to  be  }ireparing  a 
work  on  the  subject.  {For  the  theory  which  identifies 
Junius  with  Lord  Lyttelton,  see  Lyttelton  (Thomas).) 

R.  Gahnett. 
Junius^  post-tp.  of  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y,  Pop.  1420. 
Junius  (Francis),  b.  at  Heidelberg  in  1580,  a  son  of 
Franciscus  Junius,  went  to  England  in  lti20,  and  became 
librarian  to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  whose  house  he  lived 
ibr  thirty  years.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  the 
Teutonic  and   Anglo-Saxon  dialects,  on  which   he   wrote 
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IcarneJ  and  valuable  works.  D.  at  Windsor  Nov.  19, 1677. 
He  published  an  edition  of  Ultilas';?  translation  of  the 
<j()ii[icl3  into  Gothic,  and  a  Ol'tuHarinm  Ootfiirum  in  five 
lanj;uages,  of  which  the  English  part  was  reprinted  at  Ox- 
ford in  1743  with  the  title  Etymolutjicnm  Amjlictiunm,  and 
was  the  chief  authority  on  etymology  used  hy  I>r.  Juhuson 
in  his  dictionary.  Junius  was  an  uncle  of  Isaac  Vossius, 
and  botjueathcd  his  MSS.  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  0.\- 
ford. 

Junius  (Franciscus),  otherwise  called  Francois  Du 
JdN,  b.  at  Bourses,  France,  in  1645;  studied  chi-^'sical 
philolu;;y  and  Protestant  theology  at  Geneva;  was  pastor 
of  a  Walloon  congregation  at  Antwerp,  and  became  in  liJOS 
chaplain  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  In  lo7."J  he  was  called 
to  HuidelbcTg  by  the  elector  to  aid  in  a  translation  of  ihe 
Old  Testament ;  he  was  also  professor  of  theology  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  afterwards  at  Leyden.  where  he  d.  in  lf!02.  His 
principal  work  was  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  Latin  in  conjunction  with  Treniellius  (Frankfort,  b 
parts,  1 J7J-79),  whieh  passed  through  twenty  editions,  the 
best  being  that  of  1724.  The  other  works  of  Junius  were 
collected  at  Geneva  in  Ifil:* — Opera  Theolorjicn,  with  an 
OMtobiography  written  in  lo95.  {See  Haag.  La  France 
Prutestaiitc,  and  Ilerzog,  Renl-Encyklup.j  s.  v.) 

Junk^  a  sea-going  vessel,  such  ns  is  built  in  Japan, 
China.  Corea,  Tonquin,  and  Piam.  It  has  three  masts,  a 
high  ponp  and  forecastle,  a  wooden  anchor,  and  usually 
has  a  wooden  or  painted  eye  on  each  bow.  as  if  to  enable 
it  to  see  its  way.  The  sails  are  ordinarily  of  matting. 
.Tunks,  though  sh)w  and  elumsy.  are  often  snrprisingly  sea- 
worthv.  The  amount  of  eommerco  carried  on  in  them  is 
very  great,  but  vessels  built  on  the  European  models  are 
gradually  taking  their  places. 

Junk-Ceylon',  or  Salang,  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Oecan.  belonging  to  Siani.  in  lat.  7*^  46'  N.,  Ion.  98°  18'  E. 
It  is  20  miles  long  and  10  miles  broad,  and  exports  tin, 
edible  birds*  nests  and  sapan-wood  to  the  British  settle- 
ments in  the  Strait  of  Malacca. 

Jun'kin  (  Gi:oitGi:),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  near  Kingston.  Pa., 
Nov.  I,  1790;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  18I.'J; 
studied  theology  in  New  York  City,  nnd  was  for  many 
years  pastor  of  churches  at  Milton  and  McEwensville,  Pa.  ; 
WHS  president  of  Lafayette  College  1832-41,  and  again 
1S44-4S:  of  Miami  University  1841-44,  and  of  Washingtim 
College,  Lexington,  Va.,  1848-01,  leaving  the  latter  post 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  on  account  of  his  loyalty  to 
tho  Union.  Dr.  JunUin  was  a  prominent  champion  of 
••Old  School"  Prcsbytcrianism,  and  wrote  several  theo- 
logical and  controversial  treatises-  D.  at  Philailelphia, 
May  20,  I8G8. 

Ju'no,  tho  third  in  order  of  discovery  of  tho  asteroids. 
J  t  was  found  by  Harding  at  the  Lilienthal  observatory,  near 
Bremen,  Sept.  I,  1804.  It  shines  as  a  star  of  the  eighth  or 
ninth  magnitude,  ami  is  of  a  whitish  color,  and  not  nebu- 
lous. Its  sidereal  revolution  is  performed  in  l.'>92.r>6  mean 
polar  days.  Its  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  eeiiptic  Li°  1'  20". 
Its  diameter  and  magnitude  arc  not  well  known. 

Juno  [Lat.,  gen.  Jitnomn],  in  the  Roniiin  mythology. 
the  (jueen  of  heaven  and  the  wife  of  .Jupiter,  identified  with 
tho  Cupra  of  the  Etruscans,  and  later  with  the  Hera  of  tho 
(Jrceks.  She  presided  over  womanhood,  the  marriage-bed, 
maternity,  and  chaste  wedlock,  and  over  new-born  children  ; 
and  in  public  affairs  she  guarded  the  finances  and  public 
justice. 

Junot'  (ANDornK),  duke  of  Abrantes,  b.  at  Bussy-lo- 
Graiid  Oct.  2?>,  1771  ;  studied  first  law,  but  entered  in  1792 
a  battalion  of  volunteers  ;  distinguished  himself  at  the  siego 
of  Toulon  :  accompanied  Napoleon  as  aide-de-camp  in  Italy 
and  Fgypt,  and  was  made  general  of  division  and  com- 
mander-gciu'ral  of  Paris  in  1800.  Somewhat  displeased  at 
the  prodigality  and  lack  of  discretion  which  he  (and  es- 
pecially his  wife)  :diowed,  the  emperor  sent  him  in  IS05  as 
ambassador  to  Lisbon  ;  hut  he  very  soon  left  his  pnst.  re- 
]iair<'d  to  the  army  in  Germany,  and  distinguisherl  himself 
in  the  batik-  of  Austerlitz.  In  180(1  lie  was  once  more 
made  ciuninauder-general  of  Paris,  bnt  in  the  next  year 
Napoleon  wai  compelled  to  send  him  and  his  wife  nway 
again.  He  was  placed  at  the  hea<l  of  a  small  army  corps 
destined  to  invade  Portugal,  and  his  sucees-*  was  .«(»  brilliant 
in  this  undertaking  that  Najioleon  nmde  him  duke  of 
.Abrantes.  Having  been  defeated  nt  \'imeiro  liy  >Vellington, 
lie  concluded  the  convcnti'm  of  Cintra  \vith  the  Knglish, 
which  highly  displeased  Napoleon,  nnd  during  tho  caui- 
p.Li^n  of  1812  lie  was  mentioned  as  "  wanting  energy  *'  in 
uui-  of  the  emperor's  reports.  In  I81.'t  he  was  made  gnv- 
ernor  of  Illyrin,  and  his  nu-iital  derangement  now  became 
apparent.  He  was  brought  to  France,  and  at  Montbard 
he  threw  himself  out  of  a  window,  and  d.  a  few  days  after, 
July  22,  18l;j, 


Junot  (Laurk),  duchess  of  Abrantes.  b.  Nov.  6, 1784,  at 
Montpcllier.  France,  of  a  rich  merchant  family  of  the  name 
of  I'eruion.  Having  married  Gc'n.  Junot  in  ISUO,  she  beeamf 
uue  of  the  most  brilliant  ladies  of  the  French  court.  She 
was  beautiful,  witty,  with  a  great  talent  for  intrigue,  and 
her  audacity  was  as  boundless  as  her  prodigiiHty.  Napo- 
leon called  her  La  petite  ptste.  After  the  death  nf  her  hus- 
band and  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  she  still  maintained  lier 
social  position  in  Paris  and  Rome,  and  made  in  IS^il  a 
great  sensation  by  her  Mcnioires  sur  A'apolcon  (18  vols.), 
which  were  followed  by  }frmolrea  mir  la  Iic»taurntiou  (fi 
vols.,  lS;i(i)  and  S-iiimiirH  d'ttue.  AiuhanHade  eii  Ptirtiit/af  (2 
vols.,  18:17).  But  she  was  n<iw  poor  and  sick,  and  d.  in  a 
house  of  chanty  in  Paris  June  7,  1838. 

Jupati'  Palm,  the  curious  Haphia  trcdif/cra  of  the 
lower  Amazon  valley.  Its  trunk  is  barely  eight  to  ten  feet 
high,  but  it  puts  up  a  magnificent  crown  of  pinnatcly  com- 
pound leaves,  some  of  which  are  often  sixty  feet  long.  Tho 
dried  leaf-stalks  contain  a  pith  which  is  used  instead  of 
cork,  and  tho  hard  and  light  outer  crust  is  very  useful  in 
joinery. 

Ju'pitcr,  the  fifth  planet  in  order  of  distance  from  the 
sun,  and  far  the  largest  and  most  massive  td"  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  solar  system.  Jupiter  travels  at  a  mean  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  of  47o,fi92.U00  miles.  The  eccentricity 
of  his  orbit  is  O.U482.'>9,  so  that  the  distance  of  tho  centre 
of  his  orbit  from  the  sun  is  equal  to  0.0482:19  X  476.r>92,000 
miles,  or  22.947.000  miles,  and  his  greatest  and  least  dis- 
tances from  tlie  sun  are  respectively  498.6:i9,000  miles  and 
452,745,000  miles.  Tho  longitude  of  the  perihelion  is  11° 
55'.  so  that  the  centre  of  the  orbit  is  in  Ion.  191°  55';  and 
in  any  true  delineation  of  the  orbit  a  distance  correspond- 
ing to  22,947,000  miles,  on  the  scale  adopted,  must  be  set 
off  in  this  longitude,  and  a  circle  struck  with  this  point  as 
centre,  and  a  distance  corresponding  to  475.n92.000  as  ra- 
dius will  represent  the  orbit  of  Jupiter  with  sufficient  ap- 
proximation: for.  though  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  is 
considerable,  the  ellipti<'ity  is  very  slight  indeed,  and  on 
any  ordinary  scale  for  drawing  tho  orliits  may  be  left  out 
of  consideration.  (The  semi-minor  axis  is  less  than  the 
semi-major  axis  in  tho  ratio  of  V  I-  (0.048239)3  to  1.  or 
approximately  as  V  1  -  0.002.') :  1,  or  about  0988  to  10,000; 
feo  that  the  excess  of  the  gemi-inaj<tr  over  tho  semi-minor 
axis  is  less  than  the  830th  part  of  either  semi-axis.)  It  is 
worth  noticing  that  the  earth's  mean  distance  from  tho  sun 
being  91,430,000  miles,  its  fourth  part,  or  22.857.500  miles, 
differs  very  liltle  from  t!ic  eccentricity  of  Jupiter's  orbit 
measured  in  miles.  The  plane  of  .Tupiter's  path  is  inclined 
1°  18'  40". 3  to  the  ecliptic,  the  rising  node  lying  in  Ion. 
98°  55V.  Tho  reader  must  not  fall  into  tho  mistake,  how- 
ever, of  supposing  that  the  most  massive  planet  of  the 
solar  system  moves  in  a  jilane  inclined  even  at  this  small 
angle  (less  than  1^°)  to  the  medial  plane  of  the  system: 
for  the  idanc  of  the  ecliptic  to  which  we  refer  the  others  is 
itself  inclined  to  the  medial  or  invariable  plane.  As  tho 
rising  node  of  the  invariable  plane  is  in  Ion.  102°  574', 
less  than  5°  from  .Tupiter's  rising  node,  and  its  inclination 
1°  35A',  iliffering  less  than  17'  from  Jupiter's,  wc  see  that 
the  plane  of  Jupiter's  orbit  very  nearly  coincides  with  tho 
invariable  plan  of  the  solar  system.  Jupiter  completes  tho 
circuit  of  his  orbit  in  a  mean  sidereal  period  of  4332.5848 
days,  or  1 1  years  (tropical!  314.92  days,  or  roughly  II  years 
10  months  9  (bays  (counting  30\  days  for  the  month).  His 
mean  daily  motion  in  his  orbit  is  299". 129;  anil  as  tho 
earth's  mean  ilaily  motion  is  3548". 193,  it  follows  that  his 
mean  daily  loss  in  helioeentrio  longitude  iis  cumparcil  with 
the  earth  amounts  to  3249". 004  ;  henee.  the  menu  interval 
between  successive  conjunctions  of  Ihe  eartli  and  Jupiter 
(amounting  to  as  many  days  as  this  arc  is  contained  in 
300°)  is  cfjunl  to  398.807  days — in  other  words,  this  is  Ju- 
piter's mean  synodical  period.  .Jupiter's  mean  diameter 
=.  S5,000  miles;  his  greatest  alumt  ^''^th  more;  his  least 
about  '(\jth  loss;  his  |)cdar  compression  being  about  ^j. 
Thus,  his  equatorial  diameter  ^  87.800  miles  and  his  polur 
diameter  -  S2, 200  miles.  His  volume  exceeds  the  earth's 
I23;{  times,  but  tho  mean  ilcnsity  of  his  substance  being 
only  e(iual  to  about  one-fourth  the  earth's,  his  mn«s  does 
not  exceed  hors  more  tlnin  301  times.  As  compared  with 
tho  sun's  mass  {regarded  as  unity ).  .Tupiter's  has  thus  been 
estimated  by  vorious  astronomers:  by  Lapbiee,  i^^:  by 
Nicolav.  Y(^^  ;  by  Airy,  ^nlr,  q  =  '">'  '*^"»''">'  rnVo  =  '■>'  '*•'«■ 
s**''  Tohft :  ''.V  Kriiger.  tnl?  "•  Taking  xo*iB  '*■•*  '^  f'"""  '"'''*" 
of  the  latest  and  best  values,  we  see  that  Jupiter's  mass  in 
but  a  small  fra.diiin  of  the  sun's.  Nevertheless,  ns  eom- 
pared  with  alt  the  f.ther  planets.  Jupiter  is  not  merely  first 
in  mass,  but  he  more  than  out  weighs  them  taken  all  together. 
This  will  be  seen  from  tho  following  table,  representing  the 
masfcs  of  the  various  known  members  of  the  sohir  system, 
tho  earth's  mass  being  represented  as  1000  : 
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Smaller  planets.  Larger  planets. 

Mercury 05    Jupiler 300,860     Sun's    mass    on 

Venus 885    Saturn 89.G92         Ihe  sanu>  scale 

Karth ]n(tO     Trauus 12.050         =  315,000,000. 

Mars 118    Neptune J^,"3|* 

Asteroids   together  Total...  419,935 

less  than ^00  2.108 

Total 2168    Grand  total.  422,103 

Jupiter's  mass.  300.8G0 
Mass  of  all  the  planets  except  Jupiter.  121.243 
Thus  wc  see  that  Jupiter's  mass  bears  to  the  mass  of  all  the 
other  planets  taken  together  a  ratio  of  nearly  5  to  2  ;  and  in 
passing  we  may  notice  that  three-fourths  of  the  remaining 
mass,  after  Jupiter  is  removed,  appertains  to  one  planet — 
viz.  to  Saturn. 

Jupiter  is  surrounded  by  a  system  of  four  satellites. 
These  were  discovered  by  Galileo  in  the  year  1010.  Their 
distances  from  Jupiter's  centre  are  equal,  respectively,  to 
6.05,  9.62,  15..35,  and  26.99  radii  of  Jupiter,  and  their 
sidereal  periods  of  revolution  are  respectively  )(l.  ISh, 
20m.,  ."]</.  \?Ji.  4/71.,  7d,  3A.  43m..  and  10^/.  16A.  32hi. 
Their  diameters  have  been  estimated  at  2332,  2099.  3436, 
and  2926,  taking  them  in  the  order  of  their  distance  from 
Jupiter;  so  that  the  third  is  far  the  largest,  exceeding  even 
the  planet  Mercury  in  size.  But  in  mass  these  bodies  arc 
not  so  great,  relatively,  as  wc  should  judge  from  their  di- 
mensions, at  least  comparing  them  with  the  smaller  planets 
and  our  moon.  The  following  table  presents  their  masses 
ami  densities.  (It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  values  given  iu 
many  handbooks  of  astronomy  are  incorrect) : 


Satellite     I. 
II. 

in. 

IV. 
Our  moon... 

iSasTt,  tbat  of  Ju- 
piter =1. 

Mass,  that 

or  the 
earth  =  1. 

Dco^ltv,     Density, 
tlr^toftlic     that  of 
earth  =  1.  water  =  1. 

Diatacter 
ia  miles. 

0.0000173 
0.U000232 
0.0000885 
0.0000427 

0.00320 
O.00C98 
0.026G3 
0.01285 

0.01136 

0.198 
0.o74 
0.325 
0.253 

0.556 

1.148 
2.167 

1.883 
1.468 

2:i52 
2099 
M36 
2926 

0.0000378 

3.373 

2164.0 

The  motions  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  have  afforded  an 
interesting  subject  of  study  to  astronomers,  and  a  subject 
which  has  been  fruitful  of  instructive  results.  When  they 
were  first  discovered  it  was  supposed  that  by  observing  their 
eclipses  and  oocultations  astronomers  could  determine  the 
longitude,  and  it  was  even  hoped  that  the  difficult  problem 
of  determining  the  longitude  at  sea  might  thus  be  solved. 
This  hope,  however,  soon  proved  to  be  unfounded,  since 
even  when  oliserved  on  land  an  eclipse  or  occultation  is  not 
found  to  occur  (apparently)  at  precisely  the  same  instant 
when  observed  with  telescopes  of  different  powers  ;  and  the 
determination  of  longitude  requires  that  the  exact  instant 
of  the  occurrence  of  a  celestial  phenomenon  should  be  as- 
certained. But  before  long  a  discovery  of  great  importance 
rewarded  the  observation  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites, originally  carried  on  in  order  to  form  tables  of  the 
motions  of  these  bodies.  It  was  found  that  an  eclipse  or 
reappearance  occurred  sooner  than  the  predicted  time  when 
the  j>!anet  was  iu  o]>position  or  nearly  so.  and  later  ivhen 
the  planet  was  approaching  conjunction  with  the  sun,  or 
had  recently  reappeared  in  the  twilight  skies  after  conjunc- 
tion. The  explanation  of  these  peculiarities  was  first  per- 
ceived by  Roemer,  who  showed  that  they  are  due  to  the 
motion  of  light  with  finite  velocity.  The  light-message 
conveying  to  us  the  news  of  an  eclipse  or  occultation  or  re- 
appearance of  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites  thus  takes  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  in  reaching  the  earth  according  as  Jupiter 
is  at  a  greater  or  less  distance.  It  was  thus  found  that 
light  travels  at  the  rate  of  about  192,000  miles  per  second. 
Another  interesting  fact  revealed  by  the  study  of  the  moons 
of  Jupiter  is  the  relation  between  the  motions  of  the  three 
inner  moons.  From  the  values  given  above  for  the  sidereal 
revolufinn  it  is  easily  calculated  that  the  sidereal  motions 
of  the  three  inner  satellites  respectively  are  8". 478706, 
4". 223947.  and  2".096567.  The  sidereal  motion  of  the  inner- 
most is  not.  it  will  be  observed,  exactly  double  that  of  the 
second,  though  nearly  so  ;  nor  again  is  the  sidereal  motion  of 
the  second  exactly  double  that  of  the  first.  But  this  relation 
holds  cj-acthf :  the  sidereal  motion  of  the  first  added  to 
twice  the  sidereal  motion  of  the  third  is  equal  to  three  times 
the  sidereal  motion  of  the  second:  or  thus: 
8".478706  4-  2  (2". 096567)  =  12".fi71840  =  3  (4".223947). 
Add  to  this  the  observed  fact  that  when  the  first  and  third 
satellites  are  in  conjunction,  the  second  is  in  opposition  to 
them,  and  we  perceive  that /or  all  time  these  three  satellites 
circle  under  the  following  conditions:  starting  from  the 
case  just  described,  we  have,  first.  I.  and  III.  in  conjunc- 
tion, II.  in  opposition  to  them;  when  I.  has  gained  three- 
quarters  of  a  revolution  on  III.,  we  have 
Sid.  mot.  of  I.  -i-  2  sid.  mot.  of  III.  = 

Sid.  mot.  of  I.  -f-  2  (sid.  mot.  of  I.  -  -^  )  = 


3  sid.  mot.  of  I.  —  Stt  «=  3  sid.  mot.  of  II.  (because  of  the 

relation  stated  above). 
Hence,  sid.  mot.  of  I.  =  sid.  mot.  of  II.  +  w ; 

i'.  e.  when  I.  has  gained  three-quarters  of  a  revolution  on 
III.,  it  has  gained  half  a  revolution  on  II.;  but  it  was  in 
opposition  to  II.  at  starting,  it  U3u»t  therefore  now  be  in 
conjunction  with  II.,  and  III.  is  in  quadrature  to  both. 
Proceeding  similarly,  we  perceive  that  when  I.  has  gained 
three-fourths  of  a  revolution  once  again  on  III..  I.  is  in 
opposition  both  to  II.  and  III.  Another  of  these  inten  als 
brings  I.  and  II.  into  conjunction,  and  III.  in  quadrature 
to  both.  A  fourth  such  interval  brings. about  the  same 
arrangement  as  at  first — viz.  I.  and  III.  in  conjunction,  and 
II.  in  opposition  to  both.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  L, 
II..  and  III.  can  never  be  in  conjunction  at  the  same  time. 

The  telescopic  study  of  Jupiter  has  led  to  results  of  con- 
siderable interest.  It  has  been  found  that  his  globe  is  sur- 
rounded by  belts  variable  in  width  an<i  color.  Usually  Ihe 
equatorial  region  is  occupied  by  a  yellowifh-white  belt,  the 
bands  bordering  this  belt  on  either  side  being  darker  and 
usually  tinged  with  brown.  Towards  the  pviles  the  belts 
are  commonly  less  marked  in  color,  and  slightly  tinged 
with  a  bluish  hue.  From  the  movements  of  spots  on  these 
belts  it  is  inferred  that  the  planet  rotates  on  an  axis  in- 
clined only  about  three  degrees  from  perpendicularity  to 
the  plane  of  Jupiter's  orbit,  and  that  his  rotati(»ii  period  is 
9A.  557n.  26«.  I?ut  the  marks  from  which  this  rotation  has 
been  inferred  manifestly  do  not  belong  to  the  solid  frame 
of  the  planet,  since  they  have  been  found  to  have  a  proper 
motion,  resembling  that  which  Harrington  discovered  in 
the  case  of  the  solar  spots.  The  great  depth  of  the  Jovian 
cloud-layers,  their  variability  in  shape  and  color,  the  rapid 
motions  implied  by  their  change  ol  aspect,  and  the  small 
density  of  Jupiter's  vast  orb,  all  sugge.«t  the  belief  thrt  bis 
condition  resembles  rather  that  of  the  ?un  than  that  of  the 
earth.  Apart  from  these  considerations,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  the  sun,  which  pours  but  one-twenty- 
seventh  part  of  the  heat  on  Jupiter  which  he  pours  on  the 
earth,  can  be  the  originating  cause  of  atmospheric  disturb- 
ances in  Jupiter,  which  manifestly  exceed  greatly  in  inten- 
sity those  which  take  place  in  our  own  air.  Prof.  Benjamin 
Peiree  has  also  shown  that  on  the  nebular  hypothesis  both 
the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  must  still  be  in  an  intensely 
heated  condition,  and  are  probably  in  large  part  still  va- 
porous, li.  A.  Proctok. 

Jupiter,  Juppiter,  or  Diespiter  (gen.  Jon's),  in 
the  Italian  mythology,  the  king  and  lather  of  the  gods  and 
the  just  ruler  of  men;  later  identified  with  that  far  less 
noble  conception,  the  Greek  Zeus.  Jupiter  gave  the  rain, 
the  thunder  and  lightning,  the  storm  and  calm.  He  was 
the  protector  of  public  justice  and  jiriv.ito  virtue,  the  leader 
of  armies,  and  the  sender  of  instructi\e  portents.  He  was 
the  god  of  air  and  light,  and  the  especial  patron  of  Rome 
and  her  jieople. 

Jupiter  Aramon.     See  Ammon. 

Ju'ra,  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  belonging  to  the 
county  of  Argyle,  Scotland,  Area,  84  square  miles.  Pop. 
844.  The  western  coast  is  rugged  and  precijiitous;  the 
eastern,  sloping  and  pleasant.  Oats,  barley,  and  flax  are 
raised  and  black  cattle  reared.  Between  Jura  and  Scarva 
is  the  whirlpool  of  Corrievrekin. 

Jura^  a  department  of  France,  on  the  frontier  of  Switzer- 
land. Area,  1943  square  miles.  Pop.  287.634.  The  largest 
part  is  occupied  by  the  Jura  Mountains,  which  yield  excel- 
lent timber  and  extensive  pastures,  on  which  large  herds 
of  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised.  The  remaining  lowlands 
and  the  valleys  have  rich  soil,  well  adapted  to  agriculture 
and  the  cultivation  of  vines.  Iron-mining  is  the  principal 
industry  of  the  department;  wine,  cheese,  and  timber  its 
main  products.  The  inhabitants  are  thrifty  and  well  edu- 
cated.    Cap.  Lons-le-Saulnier. 

Jura,  the  name  of  a  system  of  mountain-ranges,  gene- 
rally from  6000  to  6000  feet  high,  which  cover  parts  of 
France.  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  They  consist  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  limestone,  called  the  Jura  limestone,  and 
are  generally  covered  with  fine  pine  forests.  In  the  Swiss 
Jura  many  stalactitic  grottoes  are  found,  and  caves  abound- 
ing in  bones  of  extinct  animals.  In  several  places  large 
rivers,  as  the  Orbe.  the  Doubs,  and  the  Crcusc,  arc  lost  in 
the  ground  and  their  course  concealed  for  some  distance. 
The  highest  peaks  are  Molesson,  6688  feet,  and  Reculet  de 
Toiry,  5643  feet. 

Juras'sic,  The,  is  the  "  Period  **  in  the  earth's  history 
that  intervenes  between  the  Triassic  and  the  Cretaceous, 
and  thus  the  second  or  middle  division  of  the  Mesozoic 
Age.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  group  of  rocks  that 
were  formed  during  this  period,  and  is  derived  from  the 
Jura  Mountains,  between  France  and  Switzerland,  in 
which  an  extensive  series  of  these  rocks  occurs  and  has 
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been  carefully  studied  by  many  distinguished  observers. 
Tho  torm  Oylitic  (oioc.  tiu  "  v<^g"  ami  \iBo<;,  a  ''stone,"  iu 
allusion  to  certiiiii  liuifstont'S  tb:it  in  tt-xturo  present  the 
ajipeariiiioo  of  the  roc  of  ii  t'lAi)  is  Monietinu-!'  used  us 
synonymous  with  Jurns^ic,  but  it  is  more  appropriately 
rcstriclod  to  ono  of  the  subordinate  epoclis  of  the  period. 
Whore  best  developed  the  rocks  of  the  .hirassic  indicate  to 
IIS  repeated  reourrciices  of  girailar  cuudilivins  of  deposit, 
accompanied  by  closely  related  faunas.  Kaoh  such  group 
of  rocks  with  its  associated  fauna  forms  auatiirni  "  forma- 
tion," and  is  dolinod  above  and  below  by  a  "  break"  in  tho 
series,  the  break  being  evidenced  by  an  unconformable 
arrani;omeQt  of  the  contiguous  strata  due  to  an  interval 
of  upheaval  and  denudation.  Such  a  formation  is  in  fact 
built  up  of  the  successive  deposits  of  one  sea  or  delta,  and 
ths  entire  series  represents  to  us  the  euccessivo  movements 
of  upheaval  and  depression,  and  records  the  accompiinyiug 
DiigratioDs  of  life  that  in  that  area  constituted  tlie  great 
geological  events  of  the  Jurassic  period.  In  the  accom- 
panying talile  wo  give  the  ohiSBification  of  tlie  sultdivisions 
of  the  Jurassic  and  its  formations,  as  found  developed  iu 
Western  Kurope  and  Great  Britain  ; 

A  TiibU  of  the  Cfttudijifntinn  of  the  Snhflfrim'ons  and  For- 
matioiis  <}/  the  Jnrasiic  Period.* 
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Condilioai. 

FormalloDi. 

stnu. 

Fresh  water. 

Purbeck  beds. 

ThiM  Oolitic  Sea. 

Upper  Oolite. 

Portland  stone. 
Porlland  sand. 
Kimnicridiie  clay. 

Second  Oolitic  Sea. 

First  Oolilic  Sea. 

Middle  Oolite. 

Coral  rag  and  Cal- 
careous grit. 
Oxford  clay. 
Kelloway  rock. 

Lower  Oolite. 

Cornbrasli  and 
Forest  marble. 

Great  Oolite  and 
Stonesfirld  slate. 

Fuller's  eartb. 

Inferior  Oolite 
limestone. 

Second  Liasaic  Sea. 

Upper  Lias. 

Upper  Lias  sand. 
Upper  Lias  clay. 
Upper  Lias  lime- 
stones. 

First  Liassic  Sea. 

Middle  and  Lower 
Lias. 

Marlstone. 

Middle  Lias  sands. 

Miildle  and  Lower 
Lias  marls. 

Lower  Lias  lime- 
stones. 

(White  Lias  lime- 
stone)? 

The  detailed  history  of  geological  progress  thus  recorded 
is,  however,  due  to  the  peculiar  geographical  condition, 
during  that  period,  of  tho  region  referred  to.  During 
times  of  upheaval  it  was  a  valley  bordering  the  widespread 
Juraasio  seas,  and  during  intervals  of  depression  it  became 
a  gulf  or  limited  marine  aren,  overwhelineil  by  the  tem- 
porarily advancing  wafers  of  the  ocean  and  peopled  by 
successive  faunas,  «-a('b  in  turn  derive>l  from  the  common 
source,  and  each  in  turn  more  or  lews  completely  cut  off 
from  its  successor  by  the  recurring  movements  of  upheaval. 
Outside  of  this  limited  area  tho  conditions  of  the  general 
Jurassic  ocean  seem  not  to  have  been  notubly  arteeted  by 
tlic  undulations  of  its  bed,  and  consequently'  events  that 
were  strongly  marked  in  Western  Kurupo  were  not  else- 
where recorded  by  alternations  of  tho  strata  or  subdivisions 
of  the  fauna.  Hi'n»M*,  whilst  we  recogni/.e  .luriissic  strata 
by.lura^sic  fossil--*  in  Russia,  wididy  spreud  over  Asia  to 
India,  in  the  Rocky  Mountiiiua  of  the  U.  S.,  in  tho  Andes 
of  South  Ainerir-a,  in  the  Arctic  rogiotis,  and  in  Australia, 
yet  wo  can  hardly  expect  to  be  able  to  subdivide  the  rocks 
aiMMirately  according  to  the  above  cliissification,  or  to  us- 
sign  tlu"  fossils  with  an y  certiiinty  to  the  suboriliinitedivis- 
ion,'*  of  the  period.  In  the  U.  S.,  in  addition  to  strata 
doubtfully  assigned  to  this  period  on  the  Atlimtic  border, 
there  occur  "  true  .lurnssie  strata  full  of  characteristic  fos- 
sils about  the  Black  Mills  anri  the  Laramie  Mountains,  and 
alwo  lit  tho  base  of  other  ridges  iu  the  Rocky  Mouutains." 
(/M»„.) 

The  nahoontology  of  the  .Turassio  is  of  exceeding  inter- 
c^t  to  the  student,  who  here  tinds  himself  on  a  border-land, 
with  tho  pala'ozoie  types  of  fossils,  rapidly  disappearing 
oi)  the*  one  hand,  an<l  on  the  other  forms  nppenring  which 
usher  in  existing  life,  and  amidst  all  a  fauna  thoroughly 
oharaotcristio  of  Mcsozoic  timeit.     Every  great  group  of 

•An  recorded  In  Western  ICurope  »nd  Creiit  Ilrltaln. 


tho  animal  kingdom  is   represented — marsupials  (in  the 

Stonesfield  slate  and  Purbeck  Beds);  birds  [Archaopterux 
from  Middle  ».)oIite);  whilst  reptiles  at  this  time  attain  to 
their  muximuui  develupmcDt,  Dcinosaurians  {SvcfidoHntirna 
and  Mr<falo8(iurttn)  on  tlie  Jurassic  lands;  Knaliosauriaus 
I  /rhthi/fiMfiHrus,  PtrMioHttiirttn^  and  Pliumttinittj,  with  croco- 
diles {TrfcoMaHrut)  in  its  waters;  ptcrodaetylcs  flitting 
through  the  air.  Fishes,  too,  are  abundantly  represented 
by  sharks  {HtflHtdnH,  Acrrtdus,  and  ('himrr<i\d>i\,  sturgeons 
{Chondrosfene)  and  a  host  of  sauroid  and  other  ganoid 
forms.  Amongst  Mollusca,  the  cephalopodous  Ammouitrs 
and  Ilcfemniten  are  most  abundant,  as  are  also  the  genera 
Trirhrafii/(i  and  /('/i//»r/(f<i*r//rt  auiongst  brachiopods.  Kchi- 
iioderms  abound.  I^ncrinites  amongst  tho  crinoids  have 
all  but  passed  away,  but  their  place  is  well  filled  by  multi- 
tudes of  Pcittficn'iiitrn.  and  in  certain  strata  corals  are  well 
represented.  The  most  characteristic  forms  of  the  period 
are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  Ammonitida\  Belemnitidto, 
ancl  Pentacrinites,  Upon  the  whole,  the  .Jurassic  fauna 
would  appear  to  have  its  nearest  existing  representative  in 
that  of  our  Australasian  lands  and  seas;  such  forms  as  the 
marsupials,  as  Ct-mrnciim  and  Cnflorhifnrtm,  as  Triqonitt 
and  W'afdfiehiiut.  etc.,  appearing  like  the  last  descendants 
of  Jurassic  prototypes.  P^dwakd  C.  H.  Day. 

Jurion  de  la  Gravi^re  (Jean  Baptiste  Epmond),  b. 
in  France  Nov.  !',(,  1S12:  entered  the  navy  in  1828;  be- 
came captain  of  a  corvette  in  1811;  was  engaged  in  tho 
Chinese  war  in  command  of  the  Bayonnaise  ;  was  promoted 
to  a  full  captaincy  in  ISOO;  served  in  the  Black  Sea  during 
the  Crimean  war  ;  was  made  rear-admiral  Dec.  I,  lS55,and 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  sr^uadron  in  the  Adriatic.  In  Oct., 
1861,  he  received  the  command  of  the  squadron  sent  against 
Mexico  in  pursuance  of  the  triple  alliance  between  France, 
England,  and  Spain,  and  as  imperial  commissioner  adjustecl 
with  the  government  of  President  Junrez  the  famous  treaty 
of  Soledad,  which  was  repudiated  by  Napoleon  III.  He 
became  vice-admiral  in  ISC.L',  and  has  written  several  works, 
the  most  esteemed  of  which  is  the  Voyi^ijf.  en  Chine  (1854). 

jHrieu'(PicRRn),b.  at  Mer,  iuOrleanais,  Dec.  24,1037; 
studied  theology  at  Sedan  ;  visited  Holland  and  England, 
and  succeeded  his  father  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church 
of  his  native  city.  In  ICiTt  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Hebrew  and  theology  at  the  academy  of  Sedan,  but 
when  this  institution  was  broken  up  in  Ifisi  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  he  himself  put  un»ler  persecution  for  his  La  Pofiti(/iie 
dn  Cterij6  de  Fratirr,  bo  souglit  refuge  in  Ihdland.  and  was 
elected  pastor  (»f  the  Walloon  church  in  Rotterdam,  where 
he  d.  Jan.  11,  ITl.'l.  In  spite  of  his  restless  and  irritable 
spirit,  which  drove  him  from  one  controversy  into  another, 
hu  was  of  great  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Prcdestant  Church 
in  France,  and  among  his  numerous  writings  there  are 
many  of  great  value,  as,  for  instance,  Uintoirf  Criiiifut  den 
Poffincn  (it  drtt  f'u/tea  (1704)  and  Jlmtoirc  dn  Ctihittiame  tt 
du  I'liju'ume  (H)S2j. 

JurindiC'tioil  [Lat.],  in  law,  is  tho  power  possessed  by 
a  person  or  body  of  men  to  dispose  of  a  cause  or  question 
judicially.  It  may  originate,  as  it  1ms  often  done  in  Eng- 
land, from  long  usage,  or  it  may  be  conferred,  as  it  usually 
is  in  this  country,  by  statute  or  by  constitutional  provision. 
.Jurisdiction  may  bo  v'lihor  vonciirrtut  or  ^■rrfllnivr.  By  this 
distinction  is  meant  that  sometimes  two  or  more  courts,  in- 
ditVerently,  may  entertain  a  cause,  while  in  other  cases  it 
can  bo  disposed  of  by  one  alone.  Thus,  an  inferior  court, 
c.ff.,  a  justice  of  tho  peace,  frequently  has  c<incurrent  Juris- 
diction with  a  su|>erior  court  of  minor  causes.  The  action 
may  accordingly  be  commenced  in  cither.  An  instance  of 
exclusive  jurisdiction  is  that  of  a  probate  court  in  deter- 
mining tlie  existence  and  validity  of  a  will.  Jurisdiction 
is  als<i  original  and  appellate.  It  is  original  when  a  court 
cnlerlains  the  cause  in  the  first  instance,  appellate  when  it 
is  brought  from  another  court.  Again,  jurisdiction  may 
bo  either  of  the  suliject-nmtter  or  of  the  person.  The  court 
may,  for  exam]de.  have  general  ponei  iver  the  subject,  but 
it  nniy  not  bo  pref^enled  in  such  a  way  that  its  authority  can 
be  exercised.  W  lure  jurisdiction  does  not  exi>t  the  act  of 
passing  judgment  is  uliolly  inopcralive  an<l  void.  Thus, 
if  a  State  court  should  pass  upon  a  questiim  which  is  re- 
served by  the  U.  S.  ConHlitution  exclusively  for  the  Fed- 
eral tribunals,  its  judgment  would  bo  without  eflect.  An 
instance  vvoubl  be  the  assumption  of  the  functions  of  a 
eoui  t  of  admiralty.  It  is  not  necessary,  where  there  is  a 
total  want  of  jurisdiction,  to  raise  the  ([uestion  by  an  ap- 
peal from  (he  decision.  It  may  be  sbonn  to  be  of  no  avail 
in  a  wholly  independent  and  collateral  proceeding.  Thus, 
if  a  person  were  Heutenced  for  a  criminal  offence  by  a  court 
having  no  jurisdiction,  Itu  might  be  discharged  ou  a  writ 

ol    htthrtin  ciirtiun. 

Tiiis  power  to  declare  the  ju<lgnient  of  a  court  a  nullity  is 
one  of  great  deliency,  and  should  be  exercised  with  muoh 
caution.    Still,  in  a  clear  case  there  should  be  no  shrinking 
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from  its  use,  as  otherwise  much  injustice  may  be  done.  A 
distinction  has  been  taken  as  to  the  presumption  of  juris- 
dietion  between  an  inlVrior  and  a  superior  court.  It  has 
been  hiid  down  as  a  rule  that  "nothing  shall  be  intended 
to  be  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  superior  court  except  that 
which  specially  appears  to  be  so:  un  the  other  hand,  noth- 
ing shall  be  intended  to  be  within  that  of  the  inferior  court 
unless  it  be  expressly  so  alleged."  In  determining  to  which 
particular  class  a  court  belongs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  statutes  and  usages  of  the  particular  State  in  which 
the  case  arises,  especially  as  to  such  courts  as  surrogates', 
general  sessions,  and  justices  of  the  peace.  A  court  may 
have  a  limited  jurisdiction,  such  as  the  circuit  or  district 
court  of  the  U.  S.,  and  not  be  an  '•  inferior"  court  within 
the  meaning  of  this  rule.  Even  as  to  the  superior  courts, 
the  presumption  of  jurisdiction  may  be  rebutted  by  proof 
to  the  contrary,  unless,  having  jurisdiction  under  a  certain 
state  of  facts,  its  record  contains  a  recital  of  those  facts, 
in  which  case  the  record,  by  a  technical  rule  of  law,  is  not 
to  be  contradicted  by  extrinsic  evidence.  Wherever  the 
record  expressly  or  by  implication  shows  that  the  court 
proceeded  without  jurisdiction,  there  is  no  presumption  in 
its  favor,  and  its  acts  are  plainly  void.  The  rule  also  fails 
of  application  when  the  court  proceeds  in  the  exercise  of 
some  special  statutory  authority  ;  for  as  to  this,  it  is  deemed 
to  be  aa  inferior  rather  than  a  superior  court.  AVhen  the 
case  is  one  of  an  "  inferior  court,"  another  set  of  rules  pre- 
vails. The  court  cannot  obtain  jurisdiction  by  deciding  that 
the  conditions  precedent  to  the  rights  to  hear  and  determine 
the  matter  in  hand  exist,  when  in  fact  they  do  not.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  in  any  case  is  that  its  decision  is 
apparently  correct,  but  the  facts  may  be  disproved  by  ex- 
trinsic evidence.  Thus,  a  board  of  assessors  having  power 
to  tax  residents  of  a  town  could  not  gain  jurisdiction  over 
a  non-resident  by  deciding  that  he  was  a  resident,  when 
he  was  not  so  in  fact.  So,  in  any  case  where  the  record 
of  an  "  inferior  "  court  does  not  show  upon  its  face  the  ex- 
istence of  the  facts  necessary  to  give  jurisdiction,  they  are 
presumed  not  to  have  existed,  though  extrinsic  evidence 
may  be  olTered  to  the  contrary,  and  the  jurisdiction  thus 
be  upheld  under  these  rules.  If  a  court-martial  shoulil 
assoss  a  fine  without  giving  the  accused  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard,  the  decision  will  be  wholly  void  :  the  court  would 
in  suL'h  a  case  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  person.  The 
same  rule  would  be  applied  to  a  magistrate  having  power 
by  statute  to  issue  a  warrant  or  an  attachment  under  sjic- 
cial  circumstances  that  were  not  complied  with.  Where  a 
judge  acts  wholly  without  jurisdiction,  his  decision  may 
not  only  be  disregarded  by  other  courts,  but  he  may  render 
himself  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  at  the  suit  of  the 
party  injured. 

Tliis  question  of  want  of  jurisdiction  is  frequently  pre- 
sented where  an  attempt  is  made  to  enforce  in  the  courts 
of  one  State  the  judgment  or  decree  of  the  courts  of  an- 
otlicr  State.  The  U.  S.  Constitution  provides  (art.  iv.,  ^  1) 
that  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the 
public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other 
State,  and  Congress  is  empowered  to  prescribe  the  manner 
in  which  such  acts  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved  and  the 
effect  thereof.  Under  this  provision  the  court  of  the  one 
State  may  inquire" into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  the 
other  State,  and  refuse  to  recognize  a  judgment  rendered 
without  jurisdiction.  The  Constitutional  clause  assumes 
that  there  is  a  record  to  which  recognition  can  be  given; 
and  a  professed  judgment  rendered  without  jurisdiction  is  in 
fact  no  judgment.  There  must  be  jurisdiction  both  of  the 
subject  matter  and  of  the  person.  Accordingly,  if  judgment 
was  obtained  against  a  defendant  in  one  State  without  notice, 
it  could  not  be  enforced  against  him  as  a  judgcnent  in  the 
courts  of  another  State,  as  the  court  acted  without  juris- 
diction over  his  person.  It  would  be  immaterial  though 
the  courts  of  the  State  where  the  judgment  was  rendered 
deemed  it  valid.  A  judgment  of  this  kind  may  sometimes, 
by  force  of  statutory  provisions  providing  notice  by  means 
of  ncwsjiaper  publication  instead  of  that  which  is  personal, 
have  a  local  eflect  when  it  is  wholly  discarded  in  other 
States  for  want  of  true  jurisdiction  over  the  person.  This 
question  frequently  arises  in  the  case  of  an  action  for  total 
divorce.  If  one  of  the  parties,  having  become  domiciled 
in  one  State,  obtains  a  divorce  from  the  other  in  his  ab- 
sence and  without  personal  notice,  the  judgment  may  be 
valid  by  the  local  law  of  the  State  where  it  is  rendered, 
and  yet  not  be  recognized  in  another  State,  on  the  ground 
of  want  of  jurisdiction.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absent 
party  had  appeared  and  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  the  judgment  might  have  been  valid  in  both 
States.  A  like  question  may  arise  as  between  the  courts 
of  different  nations.  Thus,  the  English  courts  will,  as  a 
general  rule,  recognize  as  conclusive  a  judgment  rendered 
in  the  courts  of  an  American  State  where  the  latter  has 
full  jurisdiction    over   the   subject.      Assuming,    what   is 


doubtful,  that  this  rule  would  be  applied  there  to  an  action 
in  this  country  for  divorce  from  an  English  marriage,  still, 
if  an  Englishman,  dissatistied  with  his  marriage  relations, 
should  leave  England  and  acquire  a  domicile  in  one  of  our 
States,  the  wife  still  remaining  in  England,  and  obtain  a 
divorce  valid  by  its  laws,  the  English  courts  would  not  rec- 
ognize its  existence  on  account  of  the  defect  of  jurisdiction. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  questinns  of  jurisdiction 
thus  become  of  great  practical  moment  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  of  various  states  or  nations  under  the  rules 
of  private  international  law. 

Under  the  jurisprudence   of  the  U.   S.   government,  the 
judicial  power  is  prescribed  in  the  Constitution.     It  is,  for 
most  purposes,  left  to  Congress  to  determine  in  what  courts 
it  shall   be  vested.      It  is,  however,  provided   that  there 
shall  be  a  supreme  court,  and  that  it  shall  have  orit/iual 
jurisdiction  in  two  classes  of  cases — one  in  all  cases  alTect- 
iug  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and 
the  other  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party.     In  all  other 
cases  the  court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  with  such 
exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  Congress  shall 
make.     The  effect  of  this  provision  is  that  Congress  can- 
not confer  upon  the  supreme  court  "  original  "  jurisdiction 
I  in  any  other  cases  than  those  that  are  expressly  mentioned. 
I   This  is  an  instance  of  an  application  of  the  rule  that  the 
I  expression  of  the  power  in  one  case  is  an  exclusion  of  it  in 
all  other  cases.     "  Original"  jurisdiction  in  all  other  cases 
j  to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  U.  S.  extends  must  be 
I  exercised,   as  far  as   Federal   tribunals  are  concerned,  by 
I  some  of  the  "inferior"  courts  referred  to  in  the  Constitu- 
I  tion   as  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish.  (Sec 
Constitution,  XJ.  S.)     It  cannot,  however,  be  claimed  that 
I  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  S.  cannot  exercise  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  the  two  classes  of  cases  in  which  its  juris- 
diction  is  original.     Thus,  a  State  may  be  a  party  in   a 
State  court  to  a  proceeding  in   which   the  validity  of  the 
laws  of  Congress  may  be  involved,  and  the  case  may  be 
!  appealable  on  that  ground.     The  fact  that  it  was  a  i^arty 
i   would  be  no  hindrance  to  the  appeal  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  U.  S.     In   fact,  thci-c  are  two  general  grounds  on 
which   a  case  may  bo  brought  before  a  U.  S.  couit,  one 
being  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  other  the  jirescncc  of 
a  particular  party.     The  fact  that  the  presence  of  a  party 
makes  a  case  one  for  original  jurisdiction  does  not  prevent 
the  exercise  of  appellate  jurisdiction  where  that  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  jurisdiction  of  a  State  court  may  or  may  not  be  pro- 
scribed in  a  State  constitution.  Where  it  is,  an  act  of  the 
legislature  extending  or  abridging  its  jurisdiction  in  op- 
position to  the  constitutional  provisions  will  be  void.  Where 
there  is  no  constitutional  direction,  the  whole  nmtter  is 
within  the  control  of  the  State  legislature,  which  may  in 
that  case  erect  and  abolish  courts  at  will,  and  parcel  out 
their  jurisdiction  accordiug  to  its  pleasure.  Tlmugh  such  an 
abolition  of  a  court  should  displace  judges  who  held  office  for 
a  specified  term,  no  legal  objection  would  stand  in  the  way, 
as  no  coutract  is  created  between  the  State  and  the  judges  en- 
suring their  continuance  in  office  for  the  designated  period. 
Some  suggestions  may  be  useful  as  to  the  question  whether 
consent  of  parties  will  confer  jurisdiction.  It  is  manifest 
that  a  judicial  tribunal  cannot  be  created  by  consent.  If 
parties  should  in  the  most  solemn  form  agree  that  they 
would  submit  a  question  to  a  tribunal  created  by  them- 
selves, the  most  that  their  unaided  act  would  amount  to 
would  be  to  appoint  an  arbitrator  and  to  give  him  author- 
ity to  make  an  award.  (See  Award.)  Under  the  same  gen- 
eral view  it  may  be  shown  that  it  is  impossible  by  consent 
to  extend  the  powers  of  an  existing  court  to  subjects  over 
which  the  law  gives  it  no  control.  While  these  positions 
are  true  as  to  jurisdiction  "over  the  subject-matter"  of  a 
cause,  they  cannot  be  applied  with  the  same  breadth  to 
jurisdiction  "over  the  person."  It  is  frequently  the  case 
that  general  power  to  decide  a  question  exists  if  the  par- 
ties are  properly  before  the  court,  and  the  law  prescribes  a 
particular  mode  of  bringing  them  there.  If  that  mode  is 
not  observed,  regularly  the  court  has  no  jurisdiction.  lu 
such  a  case,  if  a  party  waives  an  observance  of  the  pre- 
scribed mode,  and  voluntarily  takes  part  in  the  action,  the 
court  may,  upon  the  consent  thus  given,  entertain  the  case. 
This  view  could  not  be  taken  of  a  case  where  the  court 
could  not,  by  the  most  strict  adoption  nf  regular  forms  of 
procedure,  acquire  jurisdiction.  An  illustration  is  found 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  court  over  a  foreign  consul. 
The  V.  S.  Constitution  for  public  reasons  withdraws  the 
consul  as  a  defendant  from  the  State  courts.  He  can- 
not, accordingly,  be  sued  there  by  his  consent.  There  is 
here  no  question  of  an  adoption  of  regular  forms.  The 
State  court  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  and  can  no 
more  acquire  jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  the  consul  by 
his  consent  th.an  it  could  obtain  the  right  to  dispose  of  an 
admiralty  cause  in  the  same  manner.         T.  W.  Bwight. 
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Jurispru'dence  is  both  the  philoKophi/  and  the  $cience 
of  law.  Lnic.  as  the  suhjt-ct-inatter  of  jurij^prudencc,  is  the 
bijtlv  I'f  rules  reguhitin*;  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of 
men  in  society,  declared  and  politically  enforced  hy  public 
authority.  As  a  branch  of  philosophy,  jurisprudence  is 
concerned  with  the  origin  of  law,  its  nature,  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  other  phenomena  which  make  up  the  uni- 
verse. As  a  Kcieuc'-.  it  classitics  into  system  the  body  of 
our  knowledge  acquired  by  a  study  of  its  actual  develop- 
ment and  hi:5tory,  and  traces  the  principles  which  connect 
its  various  results.  As  philosophy,  it  teaches  the  theory  of 
all  possible  law  :  as  sci'chcc,  it  leaches  the  facts  and  princi- 
ples of  all  actual  law. 

Jurisprudence,  regarded  as  a  whole,  comprises  not  only 
a  study  of  what  the  law  is  and  has  been,  but  of  what  it 
would  bo  if  the  ])rinciplcs  to  be  extracted  from  it  were 
correctly  worked  out.  It  permits  us  to  (est  tho^c  jirinciples 
themselves  by  a  stamlard  external  to  them — by  our  abstract 
notions  of  what  is  riglit  and  reasonable,  by  our  observation 
of  wluit  is  useful,  by  the  visible  wants  and  tendencies  of 
society.  '*  It  may  be  said  of  laws,  that  mankind  have  but 
one  lutr,  though  every  nation  has  hud  its  o;r;i  nyntcm  nf 
lmc».  For  positive  law  is  not  essentially  a  simple  collec- 
tion of  isolated  rules  and  ordinances,  arbitrary  or  conven- 
tion:»l  in  their  nature,  but  it  is  a  system,  exhibiting,  nmid 
all  its  variati(!ns  in  time  and  place,  invariable  and  fixed 
principles  and  relations,  which  constitute  the  foun<lation 
or  identical  part  of  all  laws;  that  is  to  B:iy,  universiil  or 
natural  bus."  (2  Law  Rn-.  and  Mn^f.  (Lond.),  N.  S.  6IS.) 
"  For  as  reason  and  reflection  arc  natural  to  man,  au'l  arc 
as  important  parts  of  his  nature  as  the  highest  of  its  in- 
stincts, so  laws  founded  on  the  right  exercise  of  that  rea- 
son arc  natural  laws  in  the  best  and  highest  sense  of  all." 
(Duke  of  Argyle.  lirifjn  nf  Law.) 

The  nature  of  man  as  a  national  and  moral  creature 
points  out  the  ends  and  objects  of  his  existence  on  earth, 
and  the  means  furnished  by  external  nature  by  which,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  activities  in  society,  they  may  be  at- 
tained, and  in  the  progressive  exercise  of  these  activities 
establishes  the  various  relations  which  bind  together  and 
classify  mankind  in  a  social  order.  Arising  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  men,  and  its  relation  to  the  physical  and  moral 
universe,  and  developed  in  history  in  the  progressive  cul- 
ture of  tlic  race,  juris]irudence  may  be  traced  and  studied 
both  '/'■./i/rffr.Yf/ and  hintorirallif.  The  conclusions  reached 
by  this  double  analysis,  and  reconciled,  constitute  the  sci- 
ence. Law  and  government  appear  as  facts  in  human  his- 
tory simuUaneousIy.  They  never  exist  apart,  and  from 
their  nature  crannot;  it  being  the  very  office  of  government 
to  declare  and  enforce  law,  nnd  Iaw,c(nisisting  of  thf)sc  rules 
of  conduct  which  are  enforceable  and  actually  enforced  by 
that  pul)lie  authority  embodied  in  government.  I^aw  and 
government  are  therefore  correlates.  Each  imjilies  tlie 
other.  From  the  simjilcst  to  the  most  complex  jiolitical 
organizations — the  family,  the  tribe,  the  nation — as  sr)ciety 
develops  historically,  law  is  always  present ;  but  in  the 
logical  onler  its  idea  is  prior,  for  governments  exist  in 
order  that  law  may  be  declared  and  enforced. 

The  study  of  human  nature  gives  rise  to  the  roinrpfinn 
of  a  mora/  onirr,  (he  realization  of  which  constitutes  man's 
highest  good,  and  the  pursuit  of  which  employs  all  his  ac- 
tivities. It  constitutes  the  final  cftuir  of  man's  existence, 
the  purpose  and  perfection  of  his  being,  his  end  ancl  des- 
tiny. Whatever  conforms  to  that  moral  order  is  rif/ht  ; 
whatever  violates  it  is  wrouff.  Subsidiary  to  that  concep- 
tion of  universal  moral  order,  and  forming  parts  of  it, 
through  the  medium  of  which  in  combination  it  is  to  bo 
realized,  are  subordinate  conceptions  of  the  human  reason 
declaring  and  defining  (he  relations  of  men  with  each  ttther 
in  society,  of  men  with  each  other  in  relation  to  external 
nature,  and  to  tiie  universe  of  things,  material,  intellectual, 
and  moral.  Illustrations  of  these  are  conceptions  of  the 
family,  the  state,  of  projierty,  of  contract,  etc.  To  conform 
to  that  universal  moral  order — that  is,  to  do  whatever  is 
riifht  and  nvoirl  whatever  is  irronr/ — the  nature  of  man 
recognizes  as  his  dnti/  ;  which  at  the  same  time  he  is  con- 
scious, by  virtue  of  the  frmlom  uf  fttn  iritf,  (hat  he  may 
choose  not  to  perform  :  the  exercise  of  which,  in  that  wnv. 
however,  he  feels  lo  be  the  breach  of  an  ohlitfniion.  The 
conception  of  this  moral  order  binding  him,  as  a  rational 
free  agent,  to  its  observance,  is  the  idea  of  wnrah'ti/,  the 
rules  of  which,  analyzed  and  classified,  constitute  the  sci- 
ence of  rthivH  :  ami  those  rule.",  habitually  practised,  are 
named  rirttirH,  their  habitual  violations,  ricm.  Among 
virtues  we  find  that  oi  juHticr,  which  is  defined  to  bo  thr 
hohituaf  ili»poHitii,n  to  rruflrr  rvrrif  niau  hin  ilur  ;  and  thoso 
claims,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  bt-bnig  to  man  as 
matters  of  justice  are  called  rif[ht».  The  iluties  resting  on 
all  to  rcniler  to  each  his  rights  are  called  oh/iffatiouH.  the 
viidalion  of  them,  trrnur/n  ;  the  relations  between  men  thus 
established  ore  distinguished  as  jural. 


Rights  differ  from  other  moral  claims  of  men  upon  each 
other  in  this — that  the  latter  are  duties,  depending  for  their 
fulfilment  altogether  upon  the  yood-wHl  of  those  bound  by 
them  ;  the  former  carry  with  them  a  claim  to  be  ciijorod 
by  physical  compulsion,  IJut  as  the  mind  of  man  is  not  the 
subject  of  physical  force,  the  rif/hts  which  are  susceptible 
of  being  enforced  must  be  such  only  as  constitute  claims 
upon  the  extrmal  conduct  or  overt  acts  of  others;  but  for 
the  purpose  of  deicrmining  the  mora!  (Quality  of  these  it 
often  becomes  necessary  to  investigate  the  mental  condi- 
tions of  the  agent  at  the  time  of  their  commission,  as  in 
questions  of  motive,  intention,  negligence,  sanity,  intoxica- 
tion, nonage,  etc.  And  the  physical  force  required  for  tlieir 
enforcement  is  furnished  by  the  public  authority,  repre- 
senting the  rational  icill  of  the  community  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  law.  That  public  authority,  organized  in  every 
separate,  independent  community  constituting  a  ftate  or 
nation,  is  its  political  and  civil  government;  and  to  it  is 
referred  the  determination,  from  time  to  time,  in  each  suc- 
cessive stage  of  its  history,  of  the  question,  AVhat  are  the 
just  and  natural  moral  claims  of  each  member  of  society 
u])on  all  which  it  will  enforce  as  fcijal  riyhts?  and  its  dec- 
larations to  that  etTect  arc  the  positive  laics  of  that  state. 
The  supreme  public  authority  inherent  in  every  inde- 
pendent state  or  nation,  whereby  it  organizes  its  political 
and  civil  government,  is  called  sovcreiynty;  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  government  exercises  the  powers  of  sover- 
eignty is  its  constitution.  There  are  no  Icyal  limits  to 
sovereign  power,  for  it  declares  what  the  law  is;  it  is 
bound  only  by  moral  restraints,  but  the  constitution  of  a 
state  may  imjiose  legal  limitations  upon  the  yoventmcnt; 
and  this  gives  rise  to  public  or  constitutional  law. 

There  is,  however,  a  supreme  law  which  binds  and  re- 
strains the  sovereignty  of  individual  states.  It  is  the  law 
of  nations,  or  international  law.  It  consists  of  a  body  of 
rules  rcgnlafing  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  inde- 
pendent nations  in  that  mutual  intercourse  demanded  by 
the  progressive  advancement  of  human  society.  It  is  the 
application  of  the  right  reason  and  cultivated  conscience 
of  mankin<l  to  the  relations  of  men  organized  into  sepa- 
rate and  independent  communities  and  as  subjects  of  dis- 
tinct national  sovereignties.  It  is  developed  by  diplomatic 
discussions  and  state  papers;  by  the  decisions  of  judicial 
tribunals  in  private  controversies,  where  the  litigants  have 
no  common  municipal  superior;  by  the  treatises  of  jdiil- 
osophical  jurists;  and  is  embodied  in  a  traditionary  code 
of  international  usage  and  the  modifying  legislation  of 
treaties  and  conventions.  It  is  not,  as  has  sometimes  been 
said,  without  a  sanction:  for,  although  sovereign  nations 
recognize  no  comnioii  superior  with  power  to  prescribe  the 
rules  of  tlieir  c<indiict,  nevertheless  cacli  sovereign  is  a 
public  authority  which  by  resort  to  the  ultima  ratio  of 
just  war,  is  entitled,  according  to  the  public  opinion  of  tho 
civilized  world,  to  enforce  the  commands  of  international 
law;  any  breach  of  which,  though  directly  injurious  to  but 
one,  is  also  an  ofi"cnce  against  the  rights  and  peace  of  all. 

Each  individual  member  of  human  society  is  under  a 
moral  necessity- — that  is,  owes  the  duty  by  the  rational  ex- 
ercise of  his  will — to  conform  to  the  universal  moral  order 
by  the  habitual  observance  of  all  the  rules  of  morality  and 
the  practice  of  those  virtues  which  constitute  the  ideal  ex- 
cellence of  life  and  character;  and  is  therefore  not  only 
entitled,  but  required  by  (he  constitution  of  his  mitnre.  to 
employ  the  means  necessary  to  enable  him  to  perform  that 
duty.  The  nieans  to  this  end  are  furnished  by  the  organi- 
zation of  mankind  in  society,  and  the  materials  for  its  de- 
velopment provided  by  the  material  universe  with  whieli 
he  is  placed  in  contact  or  connection.  liut  bnth  duties — to 
attain  the  eml  aixl  use  the  means — rest  cepial/y  on  all;  and 
tho  liberty  of  each  man's  will  In  the  pursuit  of  his  highest 
good  is  limiteil  by  the  proper  exercise  of  the  wills  of  all 
others.  The  harmony  of  this  coexistence  is  the  establish- 
ment of  civil  and  social  order,  which  is  the  sphere  and 
scope  of  human  freedom,  personal,  civil,  and  political,  being 
liberty  regulated  by  law,  the  principle  of  which  is  dfuality 
in  right. 

Tho  perfection  of  civil  order,  it  is  manifest,  therefore, 
consists  in  tho  largest  liberty  ot  individual  action  compati- 
ble with  tho  eepial  liberty  of  all  others— that  is.  compatiblo 
with  the  general  good;  and  the  question  requiring  solution 
in  every  case  as  il  arises  or  is  foreseen,  is.  To  what  extent  is 
the  public  authority  justified  in  imposing  phvsical  restraint 
upon,  or  applying  physical  coercion  to,  individual  action? 
It  has  been  found  impossible  hitherto  to  announce  any 
principle  which  will  tbcoretieally  answer  thai  question  for 
all  eases.  There  has  been  found,  indeed,  as  yet.  no  com- 
mon agri'cinent  as  to  the  true  jirinciple  on  which  the  puldio 
authority  intervenes  forcibly  at  all.  Somo  ground  it  cm 
the  principle  oi  self  defenev;  some,  on  tho  jtreservation  of 
the  statuK  ifuo;  some,  on  the  abstract  nature  an<l  quality  of 
rights  as  enforceable;    some,  by   (ho   application   of   (ho 
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maxim,  "Do  as  you  would  be  doue  by;"  others,  by  the 
principle  that  any  one  may  prevent  what  will  make  his 
physical  coiulition  less  comfortable  than  it  is  by  nature ; 
init  the  opinion  most  c;enerally  received  is.  that  the  proper 
limit  of  the  law,  as  the  applied  or  threatened  public  force, 
is  in  every  case  a  question  to  be  determined  by  the  cufd- 
Vittcd  reason  and  enlightened  ennseienee  of  man/cind,  testing 
and  correcting  their  conclusions  hy  profjresaive  experience 
as  it  advances  in  civilization,  resorting  to  erpcdienry  and 
utility,  not  as  the  standard  and  measure  of  truth,  but  as  its 
evidence  and  confirmatinn,  seeking  the  perfection  of  man 
in  the  historical  realization  in  human  society  of  ideal  Jua~ 
ticc. 

Consequently,  every  system  of  civilized  jurisprudence 
will  be  found  to  contain  two  elements — one  deduced  by  the 
public  reason  from  the  general  principles  of  natural  justice  ; 
the  other  dogmatically  fixed  by  recognized  custom  or  by 
express  legislation,  anrl  affected  by  the  peculiarities  of 
national  character,  history,  and  situation.  The  latter  is 
arbitrary,  accidental,  and  positive  ;  the  former  is  its  ration.al 
element  and  unchangeable  foundation.  *'  It  would  bo  hard," 
says  Hurke,  **  to  point  out  any  error  more  truly  subversive 
of  all  the  order  and  beauty,  of  all  the  peace  and  happiness, 
of  human  society  than  the  position  that  any  body  of  men 
have  a  right  to  make  what  laws  they  please,  or  that  laws 
can  derive  any  authority  whatever  from  their  institution 
merrli/,  and  independent  of  the  quality  of  their  subject- 
matter,  .  .  .  All  human  laws  are,  properly  spealdnr/,  only 
declaratory.  They  may  alter  tlie  mode  and  application, 
but  have  no  power  over  the  substance  of  original  justice." 

Jurisprudence,  then,  is  distinguished  from  ethics  as  a  part 
13  from  the  whole,  being  one  of  the  branches  of  that  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  department  of  human  knowledge. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  own  province  includes — I.  Natural 
Lnjc,  or  that  theory  of  human  relations,  ami  the  rights  and 
obligations  impliecl  in  them,  deducible  from  the  nature 
of  man  and  of  the  things  around  him,  and  of  which  his 
social  and  individual  advancement  require  the  enforce- 
ment, if  necessary,  by  physical  power.  2.  fntcrnational 
Lawy  or  that  body  of  rules  deducible  from  the  relations  of 
man,  organized  into  separate  and  independent  communi- 
ties, and  which  are  applied  (1)  to  regulate  the  intercourse 
of  sovereign  states,  and  of  which  tlie  ultimate  sanction  is 
just  war;  (2)  to  determine  the  rights  and  obligations  aris- 
ing between  individuals  considered  as  subjects  of  separate 
sovereign  jurisdictions,  by  judicial  tribunals  acting  and 
deciding  on  private  controversies.  The  former  is  called 
public  international  law ;  the  latter,  private  international 
law.  .3.  Public  or  Constitutional  Law,  or  that  body  of  cus- 
tomary or  enacted  rules  which  form  the  frame  of  political 
government  or  constitution  of  the  state,  prescribing  the 
divisions  of  political  power,  the  functions  of  puldic  author- 
ities, auil  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  national 
government  and  the  subjects  of  its  jurisdiction,  i.  Muiiiri- 
pal  Law,  or  the  domestic  law  of  particular  states,  prescrib- 
ing the  relative  rights  and  obligations  of  all  persons  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction  as  members  of  that  separate  community. 
Examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  law,  con- 
spicuously called  the  civil  law,  which  forms  the  base  of 
the  civil  rights  and  duties  of  a  large  number  of  modern 
states,  in  which  it  has  been  preserved  since  the  days  of  the 
suprf^macy  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  the  common  law  of 
Entjland,  which  consists  chietly  in  a  body  of  principles 
applied  in  the  historical  development  of  the  English  people, 
embodied  in  traditional  customs,  deduced  by  judicial  prac- 
tice and  decision,  by  the  application  of  reason  to  the  varied 
and  multiplying  relations  of  men  and  things  in  a  commu- 
nity remarkable  for  vigorous  and  continuous  growth,  and 
from  time  to  time  supplemented  by  express  legislation. 
The  canon  law  also  constitutes  part  of  the  municipal  law 
of  those  states  where  it  is  or  h.as  been  recognized,  being 
originally  a  body  of  rules  established  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  the  Christian  Church,  acting  with  civil  power 
over  certain  matters  claimed  by  it  to  be,  by  reason  of  their 
spiritual  nature,  exclusively  within  that  jurisdiction,  but 
since,  in  accordance  with  more  enlightened  views  as  to  the 
true  division  of  (he  civil  and  spiritual  authority,  adopted 
by  the  eivil  power  of  the  state  as  part  of  the  body  of  its 
municipal  law.  Under  the  he.id  of  municipal  law  is  to  be 
found  the  whole  hoily  of  authoritative  rules  regulating  the 
personal  status  o^  the  individual  members  of  the  state,  and 
the  relations  annexed  to  and  growing  out  of  it,  with  the 
corresponding  rights  and  obligations,  such  as  husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  child,  etc.  ;  also  the  relations  of  men  to 
one  another  as  constituted  by  contract,  property,  and  all 
those  civil  relations  which  are  based  on  their  mutual  inter- 
course. A  large  part  of  every  such  system  becomes  Law  by 
the  unconscious  operation  of  social  instincts,  growing  into 
habitual  observances,  thus  forming  what  is  known  as  cus- 
f'lmary  fair,  which  becomes  scientifically  developed  Ity  a 
long  series  of  Judicial  decisions,  making  new  applications 


of  recognized  principles,  discovering  new  principles  by  the 
analogy  of  reason,  and  supplied  as  necessity  or  convenience 
requires  by  the  express  aid  of  Uf/islation.  When  the  mass 
and  body  of  municipal  law  thus  built  up  has  grown  enor- 
mous, confused,  and  unwieldy,  a  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion reduces  it  to  the  written  form  of  a  code,  such  as  those 
of  Justinian  .and  Napoleon,  on  which,  as  on  a  new  foun- 
dation, the  work  of  development  begins  again. 

Consult  Droit  Xaturel,  Henri  Ahrens  (Leipsic,  186**); 
Philosophic  dn  Droit.  LerminSer  [Paris.  1853);  Political 
Ethics.  Fr.  Lieber;  Inquirien,  Elementary  and  Ifi^toricol,  in 
the  Science  of  Law,  Jas.  Reddie  (London,  1847);  Princi- 
ples of  Jurisprudence,  D.  C.  Heron  (  London,  1873) ;  Ele- 
ments of  Jurisprudence,  C.  J.  Foster  (London.  1S63) ;  Sphere 
and  Duties  of  Government,  William  Humboldt,  Tr.  Jos. 
Coulthard  (London,  1854);  Inquiries  in  International  Law, 
Pnhlic  and  Private,  Jas.  Reddie  (Edinburgh,  1851)  ;  Prin- 
ciples  and  Maxims  of  Jurisprudence,  J.  G.  PhilHmore  (  Lon- 
don, 18.'jG)  ;  Two  Treatises  on  Government,  John  Locke 
(London,  1821);  Universal  Jurisprudence,  J.  P.  Thomas 
(London,  1S28)  ;  System  of  Universal  Law,  Heineccius,  tr. 
Turnbull  (London,  1703);  Doctrina  Juris  Pkilosophica, 
Warkonig  (1830);  Philosophia  Juris,  AVarkfiuig  (1855); 
Vocation  of  our  Aye  for  Lctpslation  and  Jurisprudence,  Sa- 
vigny,  tr.  llayward  (London,  1831);  Lorimer's  Institutes 
of  Law  (Edinburgh,  1872);  ^;ic(V»(  iaw,  Sir  Henry  Sum- 
ner Maine:  Province  of  Jurisprudence,  etc.,  Austin  ;  Spirit 
of  Laws,  Montesquieu  ;  Jurisprudence,  C.  S.  M.  Phillips 
(London,  1803);  Westlake's  Prirate  International  Law; 
Phillimore's  International  Law;  Lawrence's  Wheaton's  In- 
ternational Law.  Staxlev  Matthews. 

Jurisprudence,  Medical.  This  is  the  name  given 
to  a  science  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  which 
forms  a  syncretism  of  law  with  me<licine.  Its  boundaries 
in  the  physical  world  are  coextensive  with  the  whole  field  of 
natural  history,  while  in  law,  although  more  Largely  relat- 
ed to  the  domain  of  crime  or  public  hygiene,  its  assistance 
is  often  required  in  eases  involving  the  application  of  chem- 
istry to  the  mechanic  arts.  It  is  also  designated  as /urens/r, 
juridical,  or  state  medicine,  and  is  defined  as  the  science 
tphich  treats  of  the  application  of  the  lairs  of  nature  to  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  preservatiim  of  the  public 
health.  Nearly  all  the  physical  sciences  contribute  to  the 
wants  of  this  new  sister,  while  with  an  equally  wide  range 
it  enters  into  the  myriad  channels  of  municipal  Law,  and 
follows  human  relations  in  all  their  phases,  whether  per- 
sonal, domestic,  or  social.  The  application  of  medical 
jurisprudence  to  the  admeasurement  of  physical  facts 
affecting  the  civil  or  criminal  responsibility  of  persons 
amounts  practically  to  this  only,  that  medicine  furnishes 
the  lights  of  her  experience,  and  law  ap[>lies  them  accord- 
ing to  the  established  rules  of  her  tribunals  and  under  the 
equities  of  each  particular  case.  Medicine  furnishes  the 
principle,  law  the  rule,  for  its  application  to  the  artificial 
relations  of  civil  life;  and  thus,  without  collision  or  con- 
flict, each  science  treads  its  appointed  path  and  performs 
its  required  part  in  human  government.  Some  idea  of  the 
range  over  which  experts  may  have  to  travel  in  order  to 
decide  problems  in  medic.il  jurisprudence  will  be  had  from 
enumerating  the  various  sciences  into  whose  fields  theso 
inquiries  must  enter.  The  first  is  natural  philosophy  in  its 
restricted  sense,  and  involving  more  particularly  metcor- 
olof/y  and  its  influences  upon  animal  or  vegetable  life;  next, 
physical  ff^f^fffaphy  and  eUmatolofjy  ;  following  these  in 
all  their  various  divisions  and  subdivisions  come  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology,  therapeutics,  surgery,  cheniistri/  in 
its  multiple  relations,  botany,  hygiene,  and  mental  philoso- 
phy or  psychology.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  one  can 
be  equally  proficient  in  all  these  sciences;  and  yet  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  general  princij)les  of  each,  and  of 
their  nomenclature,  a  medical  jurist  would  fail  at  the  very 
outset  to  know  in  which  of  all  these  fields  he  must  look  for 
a  rational  solution  of  any  problem  committed  to  his  judg- 
ment. 

Although,  as  before  said,  medical  jurisprudence  as  a  sci- 
ence is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  one  of  its  depart- 
ments, that  of  public  health,  has  always  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  lawgivers  from  the  earliest  days  of  established 
governments.  Among  the  Hindoos,  and  more  lately  among 
the  Israelites,  we  have  the  best  evidence  from  their  religious 
codes  of  the  important  part  which  it  occupied  in  their  cere- 
monial law.  The  frequent  lustrations  and  isolations  of 
the  person  enjoined  as  part  of  the  habitual  duty  of  all 
sectaries  converted  a  physiological  safeguard  into  an  act  of 
worship,  and  thus  protected  the  health  of  the  community 
while  ensuring  that  of  the  individual.  For  so  urgent  is 
the  necessity  of  personal  purification  among  a  people  pro- 
verbially unclean,  and  in  a  climate  disposing  to  pestilence, 
that  Mohammed  required  his  followers  to  cleanse  them- 
selves with  sand  wherever  water  could  not  be  obtained. 
From  this  incorporation  of  sanitary  observances  into  the 
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reli-ion  of  a  country,  it  followed  that  priests  b™*"*  '^^  1 
'a  Hest  c..stodian«  of  pul.lic  health,  and,  ,.  ,n.y    e  tru  y  | 
,^iJ,  the  fir.t  ".edical    urisis  on  record       The  •■;"'•"" 
al    their  traditional  respect  for  the  teachings  of  the  1  euta 
"eu  K     nd  their  adherence  to  the  tabernacle  r.tualo    the, 
roli'"i  ..    .lo  not  appear  to  have  f.dlowe.i  its  injunetions  as 
ell  ey  in    hir  domestic  life  as  consistency  ™ould  demand. 
Much   that  was  cnnmanded   hy   Moses  is  now  praefcally 
"„  red   and  Leviticus  has  gi^^-n  place  to  ■nod.-rn  .c.en 
and  household  convenience.     In  /'"'<'"^/""  "^^.Vat 
is  the  still  enduring  imperative  of  Brahma,  lor  e  en  atxn  . 
iVvn  In!  a  caste's  forfeited  by  touching  'vrt.eles  fori,  d- 
den    n  the  religious  code,  and  the  priest  among  the  Hin- 
doos remains  i"n  many  senses  the  supreme  lawgiver,  as  in 

""it  is"not  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  people  as  enlightened 
as  the  '.nc  ent  E'-vplians  must  have  had  canons  of  medienl 
"p'olt  t  •  "hich  -o  g.-"^  'heir  civil  life.  Ac-rdi,ig  to  He^ 
rodotus,  they  had  laws  regulating  marriage  »"■  he  relations 
of  the  sexes  :  distinguishing  between  mortal  aiid  <1^''|«;»^; 

=;!--^n:;;r-g^h:t:^;=^x^ 
^:^^ -l-i-lrtir-^ -:;^r^^  .^^=^ 

Hws   of    our   bodily    life.      Both   these  philosophers    be- 
J^ed  and  taught  ihat  medicine  was  - 'j-J -^'^S-.ti 
tinn      Devond  this,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  show  tnai 
anvihinl  app  oaching  to  a  distinct  science  of  f"-nsic  med- 
fc^ne  wa'^  ever  conceive,!  by  them.     No  union  of  the  pr,n- 
i^l^T^lawan,.  medicine  appears  in  'he  J'.r-FU<i™eo 
of  {irecce.  for,  except   in   questions  of    public  disease  or 
me  lica7nor,c,',  ,ne,l ical  .nen  were  not  often  consulted  by 
the  tHbunal^   of  that  country.     The  chief  c<mcern   there 
was    >  seCfre  a  robust  population  capable  of  beanng  arms, 
Tn,     n    he  r  nrevalent'  i,leas  as  to  the  best  tno,  e  of  per- 
?."   ing  the  himan  species  they  were  led  to  thd  barbarous 
prn  tico    of    abandoning     delicate    infants     »";      rearing 
Lnlv  stron,'  ones.     Even  Plato  advises  tha     ehiblren  «,tn 
:U^asoP  inheritance  should  be  left  to  -chance  for  the  r 
future  developtnent.     To  perfect  th,s  ,logma  of  the,r  poht- 
ca    economy,  and  to  provide  for  the  health  of  c,  ,es  and 
cam,  ^    orm-e,i  about  tile  entire  scope  of  state  -«ed,c.ne  ,n 
Greece      The  opinions  of  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  on  a 
fc  ,  s,  bjects  rel';,ting  to  the  s'ex,.s  and  to  -""'^A'cSr  ^ 
all  that  was  practically  used  at  that  day.  , Nevertheless    o 
much  is  there  in  the  authority  of  a  na.ne  that  many  o    the 
principles  of  the  canon  law,  as  formerly  ■■««S"X, '  "  ,i^,^ 
icelesiastical  courts  of  Europe,  were  ""l"'';^"""-'^'  ^Jo  m 
ed  upon  the  teachings  of  Aristotle,  whose  Un,„n<m  was  the 
Uibl'e  of  the  schools  of  philosophy  down  to  the  time  of 

"  nrpassing  to  Rome  we  meet  at  once  a  superior  character 
of  ■.''^slation.  A  later  age  and  a  more  advanced  knowledge 
o  the  , 1.  ties  of  municipal  government  to  its  -"-"M^'J-'l 
medical  poli,.e  on  a  higher  plan,,  of  action  and  ot  authonty. 
a"  earlv'as  the  reign  of  Niima  I'ompilius  a  law  was  enact- 
^1  whiJh  was  intended  to  protect  the  lite  o  an  heir  by  rc- 
q  ,i"  n-  meilical  assistance  to  be  summo„<.d  in  all  cases  of 
3 il^  "ft  labor,  and  forbblding  the  b.irial  of  a  pregnant 
woman  until  the  f.,.,us  should  tirs,  have  been  eKtra,:t,vl 
An.l  such  was  the  .-onlrolling  inlluence  ol  (lr,.-k  philosophy 
f„  gisdation  that  in  the  P..u,l.r„  of  .lustinian  wher,,  va- 
rious titles  are  arranged  referring  lo  crimes,  physical  le- 
foi   it  es,an.l.,nestionsoflegitiniacy.courts»M_.re  instructed 

no  o  be  gubb'd  by  the  ju.lgn.ent  of  liv.ng  physicians  Imt 
To  form  their  opinion,  exclusively  "  ";.""  C'.  ••'.ihonly  ol 
L  ,  "r  c,„.„.',/  ,l:„,..rr,.,.n."  Yet  the  existence  ol  an 
TrMn,.r  or  state  pl'iysician  who  was  h;n"<elf  ';."''  ." 
cian  to  the  court  an.l  the  acknowle,lge,l  head  ol  the  in,,l- 
ica  poa.ssion,must  have  impartcl  to  his  „,„n,oii  gre.i 
weiL'ht  with  tb  ■  judges,  no.withstaniling  the  institutional 
TeJe      ice  f  r  Hippo.-rates.     According  to  Ta,.i(us.  the  bo,l- 

b^:^=h;ri,^c-r^rw-^=^ 
:--tr^;;;;.t"h.:::^^;:::^xSk:::i^:.^-; 

;r^.,:r     N^r.  ^ain.  are  we  inlonued  at  «    ose  ,.3nd 

;!;k,:r;^H"^n!:;;>""-;':'-^""^-';':™ri:: 

tb,Mr  sudden  .leath.      l'r..bablv.  autopsies  upon  pruiito  in- 
;;•  ,:;;^',;rl  not  infre,,ue,„  un.ler  -">'"-;;-:-- 
of  death,  but  if  so,  we  have  no  sun„o,-nt  rec.  r.l  to  nmke 
"he  basis' of  any  inference  of  their  ,„id,c„,l  ;;h-;'     '    ; 

In  the  whi,lwin,l  of  savage  customs  «hieh  ruled  1,  ope 
during  the  l.ark  Ages  legal  -nedu-ine  coul.  h,>pe  o  lO 
positive  recognition.  In  its  stead,  or,  eals  by  "i ■•'•./"' "• 
Sr  the  judicial  combat  wcro  introduced  a.  so  many  ,lircct 


.„.,.  nf  the  Deity.  Human  responsibility  was 
■•ud"?1  en  leUe^o':.ns\f  justice,  by  the  hapha.anl 
re"  uTts  of  chance,  and  superstition  usurped  the  place  of 
results  <"  =  "'"     '         h  as  it  is  easier  to  adopt  a  system  of 

pruilence.      'he.    .''"^^«  '"JS    >,        ,  „,,;,,,  ,„ey  ha.l  so 

npii«e  iiiivinc  that  nomas'^  '"  "^'         -  ,  ,        I  i  ,  jitv, 

rule  was  derived.  'This  may  be  sai,l  to  include  the  wli.de 
aspecTof  egal  medicine  as  prcsentcl  to  us  in  he  laws  of 
a  fn  litv.nSr  is  the  little  progress  shown  by  it  there  ,.  o 
wonde  e  1  at  when  we  reflect,  that  most  of  the  I'h.vsieal  sc- 
rees upon  which  rest  its  '""-'^"■"A'l.r;::; la,  a 

unon  the  horizon  of  human  thought.  No  Harney  l,a,l  .\ei 
sCl     hat  blood,  instead  of  air,  circulated  through  the  ar- 

"^  TisTow  generally  admitted  that  the  application  of  med- 
ical knowTedge  to  jurisprudence,  and  the  practical  recog_ 
nU  on  of  a  science  of  forensic  medicine,  only  commenced 
^Cttt  middle  of  the  -,^'"-h.«.;'-y^    1 '----• 

eod.  of  the  f^^X"^^^'^^'^^  ^"^  "- 
Br:^;url::^n;Uon:^.^hefirs.lega..a,,dicat^.„f.l. 

science  with  which  we  meet  in  modern  history.  Th".U^ 
bratcl  code  enacts  that  physicians  ,/.„»  be  calle,  bv  courts 
rll  eases  where  .leat'h  has  been  '^'^^^"^^ ^^ ^:^ 

rr^;:r?r:u^Mh^;;e:3;;::u;g:v::t.p^n 

Prii.chcraft  and  detnonology  f-'"'-"  ■-;;-';;:  tZZ 

rSi:;i^y'ci;x'^.'lh^-::^i:::^-o;'airtf:2p^ 

^r^  ,^:.:;n,Si:tL..r,nofc,.leswliatba,..ormer|^  cen 

only  customs,  thus  engrafting  the  ;-".-"»"  '[^  ,"/;  '  .^. 

npon  systems  of  positive  enactments.  1°  '"■•['  '^'  '^\^ 
live  litters  patent  to  his  chief  surgeon,  \,s  «buh  he  was 
a     hori/cd  to  appoint  two  physicians  in  ea,-  i  town  who,  in 

b     h  s  eliief  surgeon.    Of  such  bin,r,ng  oh  igation  w,.  e  all 

the  e  or,  inanccs  that  a  decree  of  the  Parlianw-nt  of  Paris 

Iflo"    nn,l  of  the  Parliament  of  Dijon  in     HSO    set  aside 

u^gm^tds  of  inferior  courts  h-ause  they  ha,    been  ren- 

,lered  without  the  intervention  of  mclical  experts. 

A    a     ranch  of  instruction  and  a  special  science,  medica 

iuris,m<lcnee  is  but  a  new-comer  in  the  schools;  an.l  as 

in  St  teachers  were  physicians,  so  its  first  altars  were 

.„!   •      medicil  colleges.     Inasmuch   also   as   its   first 

:nds  w     0  so';     1  the  bosom  of  the  ol,l  civil  law,  so,  too 

b  .  e   cimntries   first   cuUivatcl   it  which   had   themselves 

.ivecl   the  foun.lations  of   their  jurisprmcnce  Iron,   the 

,„,.        Il.iller's    lectures    on     piri.lical    mcliciue, 

:;;;;;M,b::      n'  n «       d;:.,.^  the  estab,ishiuen.   or  a  cha-r 

:r;rri:^^he'i^\iro.sso;^iips..Mhe™ 

were  created   in    France,  an,l    in    IM-I  '  "       ''      .       :     ,,, 

be  ascertaincl,  the  first  lectures  on  '■';''■'  j\';';V  ,,,«., 
ever  deliverci  in  'hi-ountry  we,,  g     e     to  tlu     tu  .  _^_ 

of  Cdumbia  roll,.ge,  N.  ^  ..  ,''-\''; '"'.'ri;  chair  1...  filled 
U,.„  .,r„.e.s,,r  of  ^h-is^ry    .n  •HU.^__lh.s  .  _^  ^^^  __^^  ^_^_^ 

y;::io;;  w!' E;:ni;;:.:i;e 'of ..... ;--  '^-t^s^ 

"■"^h  our  <-"--v  has  ;.ver  pn.       ^b_J_...^.  n;-^^^^^„^ 
the  chair  until  ' ""  '•.„ 'V      "     ,„  |.,„..„  i„  Oolun.bia  Cdlege. 

^;^,'ri;:H:';':,Mwe;rgi:- -"-  -po..  'he »»...« ."'^"' 
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in  Philadelphia  during  the  winter  of  1812-13.  and  in  1815 
Dr.  Beck  was  called  to  fill  a  similar  chair  in  the  Western 
Medical  College.  Since  that  time,  and  advanced  into 
prominence  by  Dr.  Beck's  encvclopa?dic  work  npon  the 
subject,  forensic  medicine  has  been  considered  as  part  of  a 
regular  course  of  medical  study,  and  many  schools  have 
accordingly  introduced  it  into  their  scheme  of  lectures, 
though  generally  as  a  subordinate  branch  and  appendant 
to  some  established  chair.  At  last,  also,  the  law-schools  ' 
have  recognized  it  in  many  instances,  and  adopted  it  as  an 
adjunct  s--ience.  collateral  to,  and  not  in  the  main  line  of, 
required  studies.  .Slowly  and  surely,  however,  it  is  work- 
ing its  way  to  that  eminent  position  which  belongs  to  it  in 
the  internal  economy  of  government,  since  it  is  truly  a  part 
of  the  fiiH  <jrii(iiini  or  nrcesftrtrjf  law  of  every  state,  whether 
in  its  capacity  of  medical  police  or  of  forensic  medicine. 

The  philosophy  of  medical  jurisprudence  is  founded  in 
the  necessity  of  frequently  applying  the  laws  of  nature  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  no  less  than  in  employing 
them  in  the  preservation  of  the  public  health.  In  a  large 
range  of  subjects  it  is  occupied,  therefore,  with  the  consid- 
eration of  topics  that  are,  strictly  speaking,  exclusively 
medical  in  character.  The  law  looks  to,  and  in  fact  em- 
ploys, forensic  medicine  as.  in  every  sense,  an  amicus  curiie, 
and  as  a  counsellor  retained  not  in  the  interest  of  one  party, 
but  in  that  of  justice  generally;  and  the  philosophy  of  this 
science,  as  it  has  gradually  been  unfolded,  has  shown  the 
essentially  legal  necessities  upon  which  it  rests.  Its  duty, 
like  that  of  equity,  is  to  soften  the  rigors  of  the  law  wher- 
ever particular  instances  are  shown  to  merit  some  modifi- 
cation in  the  application  of  universal  principles  to  them, 
or  some  light  not  attainable  from  any  other  source  than 
nature  is  needed  to  determine  the  just  limits  of  human 
responsibility  whether  for  crime  or  private  wrong.  In 
this  way,  forensic  medicine  forms  an  auxiliary  branch  of 
municipal  law.  affording  both  circumstantial  evidence  and 
skilled  opinions  upon  the  inferences  to  be  judicially  drawn 
from  such  evidence.  While,  as  we  have  before  seen,  it 
treats  of  the  whole  realm  of  nature  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
man  in  society  and  to  government  as  the  arbiter  of  human 
differences,  it  is  usual  for  convenience'  sake  to  classify  its 
subjects  into  divisions  founded  upon  their  practical  appli- 
cations. The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  these  topics  in 
their  legal  aspects  and  under  the  complexion  fhcy  assume 
before  courts.  It  will  be  seen  thatthey  may  all  be  arranged 
into  distinct  groups,  belonging  either  to  Medical  Evidence, 
Mrflical  Police,  Lc'j'fl  Cheuiintrif.  or  Pfycholnffy.  This 
differentiation  of  topics  im]ilies  also  that  ffcneral  medical 
knowledge  does  not  necessarily  furnish  the  special  pro- 
ficiency in  each  department  required  to  constitute  any 
physician  an  expert  in  it.  Spccirth'tst^  are  recognized  in 
all  departments  of  science,  and  to  them  exclusively  belongs 
the  right  of  testifying  as  experts  in  their  own  field.  Hence, 
even  an  eminent  physician  may  be  no  expert  in  some 
branches  of  surgery,  nor  in  the  chemistry  of  poisons,  or 
(hearts,  or  in  psychology;  and  this  without  detriment  to 
his  general  professional  standing.  And  upon  these  reasons 
rests  the  necessity  of  grouping  the  subjects  with  which 
medical  jurisprudence  concerns  itself  into  such  classes  as 
may  render  them  distinct  specialties  before  courts,  with 
special  witnesses  to  illuminate  the  topics  mooted  in  issue. 

Persona!  Idcntiiif. — This  is  the  birthright  mark  affixed 
by  nature  to  all  human  beings.  It  is  an  individual  pre- 
rogative which  can  neither  be  lost  nor  effaced.  Being  in- 
delible, it  is  ineradicable.  The  philosophy  of  every  age 
has  recognized  this  as  a  primordial  fact.  Horace  tells  lis 
that  we  may  expel  Nature  with  a  pitchfork,  and  yet  she 
will  return  ;  and  Lord  Bacon  asserts  that  "  Xature  is  often 
hidden,  sometimes  overcome,  seldom  extinguished."  The 
necessity  at  law  of  proving  personal  identity  is  of  such  a 
variable  character  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  enumerate 
in  advance  all  the  circumstances  under  which  it  raay  be- 
come indispensable  to  establish  it.  In  homicide,  burglary, 
arson,  bigamy — in  fact,  in  every  variety  of  crime — the 
identity  both  of  the  perpetrator  and  the  victim  must  be 
proved.  In  heirship,  in  payments  of  cheeks,  and  in  scores 
of  similar  civil  transactions,  the  same  necessity  often  arises. 
The  sources  whence  proofs  of  personal  identity  are  obtained 
are  such  as  belong  partly  to  our  physical  and  partly  to  our 
mental  constitution.  They  consist  of  all  those  physical 
features,  whether  congenital  or  acquired,  which  can  distin- 
guish one  body  from  another;  such  as  scr,  stature,  rjait, 
coinple.rinu,  aqe,  demeauor,  voice,  mental  traits  aud  culture, 
habits,  araro,  and  deformities.  Identification  of  the  dead 
as  well  as  the  living  is  often  ncce?sarv.  This  is  of  course 
more  difficult  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  the  person 
has  been  dead.  But  even  skeletons  can  be  and  have  been 
identified  when  a  sufficient  amount  of  bones  can  be  found 
to  reconstruct  by  anatomical  theory  the  missing  parts. 
Great  skill  is  of  course  required  for  such  an  investigation, 
and  in  cases  of  homicide  the  proof  of  the  corpus  delicti 


should  rest  upon  something  more  than  conjecture.  Unless 
an  expert  can  prove  the  identity  of  the  remains  against  all 
objections  made  thereto,  his  testimony  should  not  be  re- 
ceived as  conclusive,  since  it  cannot  amount  to  certainty. 

Abortion. — The  only  significance  which  abortion  has  at 
law  is  derived  from  its  intent.  There  are  occasions  when 
it  is  lawful  to  commit  it  as  a  medical  necessity,  to  save  tUo 
mother's  life  in  preference  to  that  of  the  ftetus.  Of  this 
necessity  physicians  are  the  only  proper  judges,  and  in 
order  to  puige  the  act  from  all  suspieioit  it  should  Vie  per- 
formed as  the  result  of  consultation  with  and  concurrent 
opinion  of  others.  But  whenever  it  is  done  without  any 
pre-existing  medical  necessity,  and  solely  with  the  Intent 
of  destroying  the  child,  it  is  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
In  some  States  no  indictment  for  abortion  will  Me  previous 
to  quickening,  but  a  better  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of 
utero-gestation  is  undermining  these  dogmas  of  the  canon 
law  by  showing  that  a  child  is  just  as  much  a  living  being 
he/ore  as  after  quickening  ;  and  if  the  common  law  regards 
an  infant  in  utero  as  capable  of  inheriting  an  estate,  it  can- 
not in  consistency  refuse  to  regard  its  slaughter  as  the  kill- 
ing of  a  human  being.  Not  only  is  abortion  when  crimi- 
nally accomplished  a  crime,  but  even  the  administration  of 
drugs  to  pregnant  women  with  intent  to  produce  it,  although 
unsuccess^^^I,  is  a  high  misdemeanor. 

Infanticide. — The  killing  of  a  new-born  child  is  at  law  a 
crime,  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  responsibility  as  belong 
to  any  other  form  of  homicide.  There  are  some  peculiar 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  precise  evidence  of  live 
birth  as  a  sine  qud  non  to  the  fact  in  issue.  But  when  this 
is  once  established,  and  it  is  proven  that  the  child  had  an 
independent  existence  of  its  own,  then  the  crime  can  be 
subjected  to  the  rules  of  ordinary  evidence.  Infanticide 
maybe  of  two  kinds — viz.  either  hy  owisaion  to  take  neces- 
sary precautions  to  protect  the  child  against  exposure,  hun- 
ger, and  accidents,  or  by  commission,  meaning  thereby  the 
direct  application  of  means  feloniously  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  'destroying  its  life.  In  the  former  case  the 
mother  may  herself  aud  singly  accomplish  it :  in  the  latter, 
she  may  similarly  act  alone  or  with  or  through  an  accom- 
plice. It  has  also  been  held  that  if  a  child  upon  whom  an 
act  of  abortion  is  commenced  dies  sul.isequeutly  to  birth 
from  injuries  received  while  in  the  womb,  the  act  becomes 
a  homicide.  Live  birth  may  exist  at  law  without  the  child 
having  breathed  or  the  umbilical  cord  being  severed,  pro- 
vided only  it  be  completely  delivered  from  the  mother's 
body  and  have  an  independent  circulation  of  its  own. 

Pape. ~Th\s  crime  consists  in  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a 
female  forcibly  and  without  her  consent.  In  law,  certain 
persons  have  no  legal  capacity  to  assent  to  such  an  act,  and 
when  done  to  them  it  is  always  unlawful  in  the  perpetrator. 
Thus,  children  under  ten  years,  idiots,  aud  the  insane  can 
have  no  assenting  minds,  and  assent  is  never  presumed,  not 
even  in  the  unchaste.  By  carnal  knowledge  is  meant  sex- 
ual bodily  connection.  Force  may  be  either  express  or  im- 
plied, the  former  implying  any  direct  threats  or  personal 
violence;  the  latter,  duress,  either  by  moral  fear,  fraudulent 
imposition  of  person,  deceitful  representation  of  the  nature 
of  the  act,  magnetic  sleep,  anaesthesia,  or  narcotics.  Im- 
potence of  copula  is  a  good  plea  in  defence,  but  even  a 
eunuch  may  commit  this  crime.  So  a  husband  may  be  an 
accessary  to  a  rape  committed  upon  his  wife,  and  a  man 
may  be  indicted  for  rape  upon  his  own  concubine,  since 
at  any  time  she  may  withhold  her  assent.  But  whether  it 
is  rape  to  have  carnal  intercourse  with  a  demented  woman 
at  her  own  solicitation  has  been  doubted.  What  consti- 
tutes want  of  will  has  been  variously  interpreted.  It  is 
agreed  by  all  authorities  that  the  resistance  of  any  woman 
should  be,  so  far  as  her  condition  will  allow,  sincere  aud 
continuous  throughout  the  act. 

Impotence  and  Leijitimac}/. — Marriage  is  at  law  a  con- 
sensual contr.act  entered  into  by  two  competent  parties  for 
the  purpose  of  procreating  children.     The  natural  basis  of 
this  contract   is  purely  physical.     Aside,  therefore,   from 
statutory  regulations  relating  to  evidence  of  such  a  contract 
having  been  entered  into,  each  party  is  presumed  to  guar- 
anty his  own  physical  competency  to  the  other,  and  the 
absence  of  this,  if  shown  to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage,  and  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  other,  consti- 
tutes frond  to  that  extent.     As  fraud  vitiates  every  con- 
I   tract  into  which  it  enters,  it  follows  that  the  marriage  of 
I  an   impotent  person   is   voidable,   provided   no    laches    be 
i  shown  in  the  party  wronged.     But  inasmuch  as  impotence 
I   is  a  matter  of  experience,  and  not  necessarily  one  of  infer- 
ence, the  law  requires  the  trimnalis  cohabltntio  before  it 
will  entertain  any  suit  for  a  nullity  founded  upon  this  fact 
alone.     If  one  knowingly  marries  an  unfruitful  person,  ho 
!  can  claim  no  remedy  at  law.  nor  can  a  party  jdead  his  own 
I  impotence  as  a  ground  for  a  sentence  of  nullity.     The  in- 
curability of  the  impotence  must  also  be  determined  before 
,  any  suit  for  nullity  will  lie.     And  if  the  impotent  party 
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refuses  surgical  treatment,  the  act  will  be  taken  as  pro  con-  I 

iiiiigli' 

no  inheritable  l.locl.  And  o  »/  ''  '1';^  ,  ;,  _  „„',„atter 
at  eommm.  law  that  every  «>''''' '"™'^,::„,,'segitimate. 
how  soon  after  the  marnase  «f'^,  "?".;,  „„ini;  either 
But  this  pre.u„,,,.i....  -nay  •"■■^'"^^/'.^''^tUmouB  absence 
the  imiiotcnce  ot  the  liusbanil  o    nis  conn 

jeetin;;  to  the  legifmacy  to  l'™;^ ',','^^' "„    '.V'^.^onable 
f  ";■/"[.  'Ufr  b""  XiJ'  n:  'revert.!  "prosump.io,,. 

,„ek  where  '"?  "-"."l^'^J'^'^J^t         1  the    ike  e'i.Unce'is 
tion  of  paternity  will  be  the  »ame.  a n  .  ■  f 

required  to  bastardi.o  the  issue.     That  ^eMdence^^^P^  ^^ 


required  to  bastar,   /.n  —    ";-     '"-       ,„„^  ,estilv  to 

"'"T''r^'"e\re"":ir:;eVafter:.hhusi:ind's  death. 
'"  v"  ;::,'-■■   e  o^vu'^a   aspect  under  which  wounds  can 
,J  :;;:UUrei ';:  ^^Z  wTiiC.  J:.n..ee.s  them  w;;.  -->^ 

rri^ii:;t=^^;^r^e^.J^S;:^t±: 

-i"^:^^rlX    ;;;..-™n.Honwi.^ 
deain.     i"  si.ici.  ui'i"  \v.i<  the  iround  in  itself 

;;rKl^'t.::it  ;i,:';rbie  caul'^i'd:.";; ;-  what  wa. 

y^d  the  pitteLt  refuse  medical  treatment  ?  or  was    he  md- 

,  responsible  for  ils  immediate  consequences,  and  even 

loi^h  a  mortal  disease  was  present   ami  the  wound  only 

iJ..ed  .^^^™?- <:>-- •:>^  l>:;:r  t;!;  substances 

fied  eitlier  chemieallv  into  """^    '.•«■,  .iJ  into  irritant 
phy,i«.osically,and  according.,    icir^inuii^ 

ZTi-V;iaT a':pec'tsequ;i"r.o\vi;,ch  .hey  give  rise 

Blinrc  be  poisonous  or  not,  JiroMoi  o        ■•     h  ,t„„,\, 

rp3^^>^cuse£nor  ...qnan^ 

^"--"•''HHrbar;;::;:^.^:^^^^^^ 

;ti'a'rea:.,::;l;.c"d:lub.. That  death  was  caused  by  poison 
administered  by  ""•  l\';7.';;;,':-,,„„,„„,  principle  of  law  tjmt 

„ean,  of  ase^.ainin.  -his  ;;<  ^  ^     c    i;,:^'::!  a:^' -.^ 

r^^^.^:;;;::''o;hii';::r,';s..^.ha;e.e„,a^^^ 

„,,on  Ins  employers.    The  ,  rror    c  ,  ,m  .   ,  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

men,  whether  due  to  wintt  ...  »/..('  or       /     (  ,i,,,,,„,,oq  to 

„„.,,,.o.,;.,.,  and  .or  such  •|;!->;,.::- -^i^'^;  .^'Z^iJ^: 


™^''^"S^,:r^^e:nr\:^;3:^f™n':•;^;!;™"i^ 

^.^::;:^  teSro" meaiea,  practice.    ...  law  knows 

",o  diflcrence  between  systems  o   .'"'^'l'^^'-;  .'^   ,;  liXr'e 
in  anv  practitioner  is  ordinary  skill  and  a  faithful  1  ^=  •"^» 
^  ■   he  duties  of  such  a  per»<.n  when  employe.l  to  rric, ,.  the 
s  ck    f.  r  it  does  not  coisidcr  his  contract  ,n  general  a    on 
';  ei'irc,  but  simply  to  do  all  that  his  pro  cssional  skill  can 

-T;e;:x!:r^iwf-v;:i^"i-eare,wocia.ses 

of  wse  -V  ",.</,„  J,,  and  MIM.  The  former  tes  ,  y 
"o  wlllt  they  know :  the  latter  ,ive  opinions  >■!;;;■•;-<- 
issu"  To  these  witnesses  the  term  rr/x-rf  i»  apiilicd.  A" 
x^cH  bcin,,  leg.ally,  one  instructed  by  «po-nce  it  foj- 
lows-that  any  person  maybe  admitted  to  '^^ ''>  "^  /^f' 
upon  matters  belon?:ins  to  his  profession.  The  ""g"  "' 
scientilic  investit?ation  being  so  vast  in  medicine,  there  lias 
n  ons:;:"ncc  arisen  a  necessity  lor  '"«■"-'-  -;^;;^I;^^ 
and  limi  inc  the  term  alone,  in  any  E'ven  ca>c,  to  tl.osc  woo 
have  had  special  csperience  in  the  >lop-;..-'  "f  Fo- 
under review.  Hence,  there  arc  rhr,„n-,d  e.Nperts.  '"'tl'"'' 
e"  eit  .  and  sp.clulls,.  in  medical  practice,  who  are  better 
in  bric'd  and  better  qualified  to  testify  as  such  than  gn- 
"rn  actiUoncrs  of  niedicine  :  and  to  them  courts  will  gl  e 
ret-™  as  experts.  It  is  of  course  at  t.nies  extremely 
^d  ffi  ,ilt  to  draw  t'ho  line  of  distinction,  but  "'h--- '  J-"^ 
be  it  should  be;  for  where  men  are  equally  prolieient  tl.fre 
wil  be  les  opportunity  for  ditferences  of  opinion,  and  pos- 
Ue  con  radiations  of  each  other  will  lorm  the  ..rc./,/io. 
athci- than  the  rule,  as  tbey  so  often  do  ""-^J^r^^, 
give  opinions  either  ;;P-/'X:';,^'r  J;:;h':.ielr  milds 
Ci'm^nio™^  "  "'"-ot  ns^hem  as  substitutes  ^.r 
memory,  m"  quote  from  professional  books,  nor  g-vo  op.n- 

'T/;-''/;;,l™.--Thl:ra:;;et  under  which  medical 

i"^Tu"'"'-^"^"ru:f;a;;ri;:::u:;r'Tt':;= 

^r:  .    ^g  wi;^;be;'[h::';n^K';:i.endcd  .o  ...Ue  ,,^.c  in 
frau.l  of  his  contract  with  the  insurer.s   and  was  a  le^.illy 

£r  si=t:!;;^r^-iS:::-::  if>^'" 

Es:rthc;;=i^:v-rinrif?jn^^ 

--::Si:[.r:,=^^^ 
-:ir't:-:^gir-;i;'"^.:rrJT:.q:::r;^m .    . 

"'.•luding  it.  "on   the  »1-'- •-°77;' /,. ',:,;;:;-^" .,;  ,  ,en 
eisions,  both   in  Ibis  conn  ry  and  in    ''-'.«?;''•  ''^/„f 

^t™<i;>y ''"fiir  "nj ,;  ^.^ir-rdtn^o';;:"  :;:„:;« 

'""'V-'-'^l'';."";      ,.;.7  '  Tart     ln"ew  what  he  was  doing, 
?,r,;d;.'d  to  d^'r.:  anVwL'i^otimpelled  thereto  by  disease 

-'^:;:!);:?.l:!;;:-Wbere  ,wo  persons  pensh  in  a  common 
,',,,U  often  ininortanl  to  be  able  to  determine  which 

temncrnturc,  not  omitting  ibe  peeulmr    torn    of  dui"      o 
V      h  "hev  were  subicctcd.     Many  times  it  >s  impossible 

of  the  common   law   by  whieli  the  ■-";  ';;'''^,     ,.;',' 'I'i 

nations.  A  very  few  ■•"■''"'>"'  :,,|,.,.oueit  mention 
our  courts  as  >--■ '''V;;  ^o  ,  e  '■  v  coilents  npo.i  it 
oven  in  textbooks.     The  most  .  xieo  \Uxra>'o  <'"l'- 

„re  to  be  found  in  .he  f"-'  -;■':;,■';;;  ,,;,•,  "^fer  those 
,„•„/„„,/  Ao.c,-,,„  /.oie.and  o  ",:';„„.„,'■■„,„,„  ,„.o 
who  desire  more  information.      '  "^  '  '    ,  ..^...r.hip  mnv  bo 

j  by  a  """'""""'■'■"';■"'..  „„,,„,  „„  i„  various  legal  a.poel... 
U.[i'b;";::nd  l^:.^;;;  ;;:  Impropriate  alphabetical  place. 
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JURY,  TRIAL  BY. 


There  are  other  topics  belonging  to  the  domain  of  medi- 
cal jurisprudence,  like  vinhilitif,  fcirjncd  diseases,  the  Caesar- 
ian sc'tion,  hennaphrodiHtn,  deaths  bif  heat,  sunstroke,  lir/ht- 
niitff.  starvation,  and  co/d,  and  spontaneous  combustion, 
which  have  few  if  any  special  legal  aspects,  and  we  leave 
thcra  accordingly  to  be  discussed  under  their  more  appro- 
priate physical  complexion.  The  topics  wc  have  reviewed 
in  a  brief  and  comprehensive  way  are  those  upon  which 
courts  are  most  often  called  to  adjudicate,  and  whose  litera- 
ture is  adorned  by  authoritative  decisions  defining  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  parties  raising  issues  under  them.  These 
decisions  we  have  not  cited,  because  out  of  place  in  a 
popular  encyolopredia.  Tiiey  may  easily  bo  found  by  re- 
ferring to  digests  and  works  on  medical  jurisprudence. 

John  Ordroxaux. 

Jn'ry,  Trial  by.  Jury  trial  in  its  modern  form  is  cer- 
tainly a  product  uf  English  social  and  political  idtees. 
Although  the  new  codes  of  several  continental  states  of 
Europe  have  professed  to  borrow  it,  they  have  materially 
modified  its  form,  have  confined  its  use  to  certain  classes 
of  oases,  and  it  is  at  best  an  unnatural  and  sickly  excres- 
cence upon  their  national  systems  of  jurisprudence.  In 
England  and  the  U.  S.  alone  does  the  jury  flourish  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  social  organization — as  an  institution 
around  which  all  other  means  and  modes  of  administration 
are  grouped.  The  object  of  this  article  is  briefly  to  de- 
scribe the  origin  of  the  jury  trial,  to  state  the  most  import- 
ant steps  in  its  course  of  development,  and  to  give  a  gen- 
eral summary  of  the  rules  which  regulate  its  use. 

The  jury  trial  in  its  present  matured  form  involves  two 
very  diff'erent  elements,  each  equally  important,  but  having 
no  historical  or  theoretical  connection.  They  are  (1 )  the 
decision  of  tho  facts  in  a  judicial  trial  by  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals distinct  and  separate  from  the  official  judge  or 
magistrate;  and  (2)  the  free  choice  of  these  individuals 
from  among  tho  mass  of  ordinary  citizens.  The  Romans 
possessed  the  first  of  these  features  in  their  administration 
of  justice;  the  origin  of  tho  second  is  to  bo  found  in  tho  tribal 
customs  of  the  German  peoples  who  overran  tho  provinces 
of  the  Western  empire,  including  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
who  settled  in  Britain.  In  tho  "ordinary "jurisdiction  of 
the  Roman  magistrates  an  action  wns  broui^ht  before  the 
pr.etor,  the  pleadings  or  allegations  of  fact  were  put  in  ac- 
cording to  prescribed  forms,  the  issue  was  joined,  and  the 
rule  of  law  applicable  to  tho  case  as  thus  presented  was 
announced  by  him.  With  this  proceeding  tho  function  of 
the  court  or  magistrate  ended.  The  cause  was  at  that  sta;;a 
referred  to  another  person — sometimes  called  tho  Judex  and 
sometimes  the  arbiter — who  heard  the  evidence,  pas.scd 
upon  the  issues  of  fact,  and  rendered  a  decision  in  con- 
formity with  the  rule  of  law  announced  by  the  pra?tor.  lie 
was  not  an  ofiicial  magistrate.  A  limited  number  of  citi- 
zens seems  to  have  been  annually  chosen  in  some  manner 
to  perform  this  duty,  and  from  the  class  thus  constituted 
one  was  selected  for  each  trial.  In  certain  specified  ac- 
tions several  triers  of  tho  facts  were  employed  instead  of 
the  single  judex,  who  were  termed  reruperatores,  but  in 
what  respect  their  functions  dilVercd  from  those  of  tho 
judex  is  not  known  with  any  accuracy  and  certainty. 
The  analogy  between  tho  entire  course  of  ])roceeding  in  tho 
"ordinary"  actions  of  tho  Roman  law  and  the  English 
common-law  forms  of  action  and  jury  trial  was  very  strik- 
ing; there  was  iho  same  separation  of  the  questions  of  fact 
from  those  of  law,  and  the  decision  of  the  one  by  an  official 
magistrate,  and  of  the  other  by  a  lay  tribunal  having  no  oflB- 
cial  forensic  status,  but  appointed  for  tho  very  controversy 
submitted  to  it.  This  system  of  administering  justice  con- 
tinued in  existence  for  several  centuries,  but  the  "ordinary  '* 
jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  gradually  gave  place  to  the 
"extraordinary,"  in  which,  like  tho  English  chancellor,  he 
decided  all  the  issues  of  fact  and  of  law  in  a  single  decree, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  other  assistant.  Finally, 
by  a  constitution  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  the  "ordinary" 
jurisdiction  was  abolished,  and  the  trial  of  all  causes  was 
conducted  in  every  stage  thereof  before  the  praitor  or  Other 
judicial  officer  constituting  tho  court. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  important  element  of  tho 
jury  trial — the  se])aration  of  the  law  from  the  facts,  and 
the  dual   tribunal   for  their   decision — wa?    not  borrowed 
from  the  Saxon  ancestors  of  tho  English  nation.     On  the 
contrary,  the   (Jerman   tribes  which   overran   the  Western 
empire  and  settled  down  in  the  conquered  provinces,  had 
not  attained  to  the  conception  of  any  such  refinement  in   | 
the  administration  of  justice.    It  was  the  very  central  prin-  , 
ciple  of  their  primitive  civil  polity  that  the  decision  of  all   I 
private  controversies,  as  well  as  the  ordering  of  everything  ; 
whirsh  pertained  to  the  public  welfare,  was  committed  to   I 
the  collective  freemen  gathered  together  in  their  local  as- 
semblies.    This  system  of  self-government  was  carried  to   ' 
an  advanced  degree  of  development  by  the  Saxons  in  Eng-   j 
land.     The   folk-courts  or   tjeniutea    of  the   "shires"  were  \ 


composed  of  the  assembled  freemen,  presided  over  by  the 
ealdorman  or  by  his  deputy,  the  gere/a.  Here  they  deter- 
mined, according  to  their  rude  customs  which  bad  the 
force  of  law,  the  disputes  between  man  and  man  concern- 
ing property  and  other  private  rights,  and  also  the  accusa- 
tions which  at  the  present  day  would  be  regarded  as  crimi- 
nal and  punishabk;  by  the  state.  The  courts  of  the  "hun- 
dreds" were  gatherings  from  the  smaller  districts  into 
which  the  shire  was  divided,  but  with  a  similar  organiza- 
tion and  the  same  functions.  In  this  institution  of  the  earlv 
Saxons  the  modern  method  of  selecting  the  triers  from 
among  the  great  body  of  citizens  at  large  had  its  certain 
origin.  Although  the  whole  course  of  progress  from  these 
rude  folk-courts  to  the  completed  jury  cannot  be  traced 
witii  absolute  precision,  yet  the  (irincipal  steps  of  the  on- 
ward movement,  the  most  imi>ortant  transitions  which 
marked  the  passage  from  one  epoch  to  another  may  be  de- 
scribed. 

The  first  of  these  progressive  eteps  was  the  employment 
of  compurffatora  or  covjnrators^  who  by  their  oaths  estab- 
lished the  existence  or  not  of  the  fact  in  dispute,  and  thus 
guided  the  folk-court  to  its  decision.  A  judicial  trial  of 
that  primitive  age  had  no  element  in  common  with  a  trial 
of  the  present  day.  There  were  no  written  allegations  of 
the  facts ;  no  evidence  was  oJTcrcd ;  no  witnesses  deposed 
as  to  their  knowleilge  of  tho  transaction.  A  charge  was 
orally  made  and  orally  denied.  In  the  place  of  a  trial  and 
of  witnesses,  each  party  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
relatives,  friends,  or  neighbors,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  freemen,  joined  with  him  in  making  oath  that 
his  statement — the  charge  or  the  denial — was  true.  These 
were  his  compunjators;  and  tho  early  codes  of  the  Germanic 
nations  contain  numerous  provisions  prescribing  the  num- 
ber of  them  requisite  to  establish  or  to  repel  any  particular 
accusation  or  demand,  such  number  varying  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  party  and  the  gravity  of  the  off"ence  or  tho 
value  of  the  property  in  controversy.  These  compurgators 
were  in  no  sense  witnesses;  for  they  might  be  wholly  ig- 
norant of  the  real  facts  in  dispute;  nor  were  they  a  jury, 
for  no  evidence  was  submitted  to  their  consideration.  They 
wore  merely  friends  of  the  party  who  summoned  them  ;  they 
knew  his  character,  and  by  their  united  oaths  they  at  onco 
attested  that  character  and  their  confidence  in  his  truthful- 
ness and  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  was  a  movement  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rude  contrivance  last  described.  Compurga- 
tors were  no  longer  used  ;  even  the  primiti\  e  fulk-court  had 
become  obsolete.  The  function  of  deciding  a  particular  case 
was  entrusted  to  a  limited  number  of  freemen  taken  from 
the  district,  which  number  consisted  of  twelve  or  some  mul- 
tiple thereof.  This  delegated  body,  unlike  the  compurga- 
tors, acted  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  involved  in  the 
controversy,  but  such  knowledge  was  not  acquired  by  means 
of  any  evidence  laid  before  tlicm.  They  were  carefully 
chosen  from  among  the  persons  familiar  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  with  the  parties,  and  with  the  property. 
To  this  end  they  were  invariably  selected  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  "vicinage" — that  is,  the  district  of  territory 
immediately  surrounding  the  lands  in  question  or  the  resi- 
dence of  the  litigants.  On  being  appointed  they  examined 
no  witnesses,  but  rendered  their  verdict,  rere  dictum,  on 
oath  based  upon  their  personal  knowledge  previously  ob- 
tained either  from  a  sight  of  tho  occurrence  or  from  tho 
tradition  of  the  vicinage.  These  rccof/nitors,  as  they  are 
called,  were  the  undeveloped  jury — a  jury,  as  it  were,  of 
witnesses.  The  unwieldy  and  turbulent  assembly  of  free- 
men is  replaced  by  a  small  and  compact  tribunal  ;  a  de- 
cision upon  knowledge  has  been  substituted  for  the  mere 
numerical  preponderance  of  oaths.  All  the  subsequent  mod- 
ifications consisted  of  measures  contrived  to  aid  this  body 
of  men  taken  from  the  vicinage  by  the  testimony  of  other 
persons.  In  tho  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  practice  was  in- 
troduced of  joining  with  these  recognitors  others  who  were 
actual  witnesses  of  the  transaction,  but  still  all  united  in 
rendering  the  verdict.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  a 
still  more  important  and  radical  change  was  eff'ected.  AVit- 
ncsses  were  added  to  or  connected  with  the  recognitors, 
who  communicated  to  the  latter  their  knowledge  of  tho 
facts,  but  took  no  part  in  the  decision.  In  this  stage  of 
the  progress  we  find  for  the  first  time  the  feature  of  testi- 
mony communicated  to  the  triers  by  parties  who  do  not 
join  in  rendering  the  verdict.  The  innovation  once  made, 
the  progress  was  rapid  of  aiding  the  recognitors  by  the  tes- 
timony of  outside  parties;  but  as  yet  great  irregularity 
prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  proceeding.  There  were  no 
rules  of  evidence;  the  witnesses  instructed  the  jurors  with- 
out any  oversight  by  the  court:  there  was  in  fact  no  or- 
derly, puhfic  forensic  contest.  These  detects  were  reme- 
died in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  The  trial  was  from  that 
time  conducted  entirely  in  public  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
presiding  judge;  all  the  witnesses  were  sworn,  examined. 
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and  testified  under  his  direction,  nnd  pur-^uant  to  the  re- 
quiremoBts  of  established  rule?.  Thus  was  tinally  devel- 
oped, as  the  result  of  a  long  and  contiiiur)uf  propres?,  the 
jurv  trial  suhstantially  as  it  exists  at  the  pret-eut  day.  The 
nni'ient  rcr|uironu'nt,  liowevcr,  stiM  reiniiiiietl  (»[n^'rati\e,  that 
the  jury  should  he  suinmimed  tVoin  tin*  iininriJiatc  viciiiiige. 
A?  tlie  orij^inii!  reason  Inr  this  rule  had  hern  ahandtMicd. 
the  rule  itself  hccanio  an  anomaly,  and  a  hindrance  to  a 
fair  and  imparlial  trial.  As  soon  as  the  sole  reliance  came 
to  V»e  placed  upon  the  te«liinnny  of  witnesses,  the  prior 
knowledge  of  the  triers  themselves  was  an  obstacle  rather 
thaa  a  help  tn  au  orderly  and  legal  investigation  of  the 
facts.  It  wa?  not.  howrver.  until  the  reigns  of  Anne  and 
of  George  11.  that  Parliament  interpn^ied,  abolishcil  the 
old  rule  as  to  the  vicinage,  and  provith  il  that  jurors  shouhi 
he  selected  from  the  body  of  the  county.  By  a  decision  of 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  made  a  short  time  subserjuent  to 
these  hist-named  statutes,  it  was  lield  that  if  a  jury  ren- 
dered a  verdict  upon  their  own  private  knowledge,  it  was 
error — that  they  ought  to  have  informed  the  court,  so  that 
they  might  be  sworn  as  witnesses.  We  have  thus  traced 
the  jury  through  all  its  ])hases  and  modifications,  and  we 
find  that  since  its  intrculuction  it  has  undergone  a  complete 
change  from  the  primitive  notion  both  in  form  and  in  ])rin- 
riple.  The  triers  were  once  carefully  selected  from  among 
those  most  familiar  with  the  parties  and  the  facts,  and  they 
decided  tho  controversy  upon  that  prior  personal  know- 
leflge.  Kfjual  care  is  now  taken  to  choose  only  those  per- 
son? who  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  parties  and  of  the 
facts,  and  who  come  to  the  hearing  with  their  minds  a 
complete  blank  in  respect  to  the  matters  in  disput^c  which 
are  (o  be  settled  by  their  ver<liet. 

The  jury  trial  is  even  more  completely  wrought  into  the 
political  organization  of  the  U.  S.  than  into  that  of  (Ireat 
liritain.  It  is  expressly  protected  by  every  constitution, 
state  and  national.  The  most  common  forms  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  are.  "In  all  criminal  prosecutions  tlic  ac- 
cused has  a  right  to  have  a  speerly  public  trial  by  an  im- 
partial jury,"  and  '*  Tho  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain 
inviolate."  Tho  other  forms  of  the  guaranty,  which  may 
he  more  minute  and  ilelailed  than  these,  do  not  differ  from 
them  in  any  substantial  manner.  The  judicial  interpreta- 
tion put  up(m  these  clauses  in  all  the  States  may  be  summed 
up  and  expressed  in  one  comprehensive  and  fundamental 
principle — namely,  the  (irovitjions  in  question  do  not  create, 
nor  enlarge,  nor  restrict  tho  right  of  trial  by  jury,  but  re- 
tain it  and  preserve  it  inviolate  in  all  those  classes  of  cases, 
civil  and  criminal,  in  xvhich  it  existed  by  tho  common  law 
or  by  any  prior  legislation  of  tho  State  itself.  In  no  more 
emphatic  manner  could  the  people  have  shown  their  at- 
taclimcnt  to  an  institution  whicli  secures  an<l  maintains  all 
their  other  rivil  and  political  liberties  and  rights.  The 
jury  trial,  thus  guarantied  to  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  until 
they  voluntarily  ilisr^ard  it.  is  therefore  the  comm«m-law 
trial  by  jury.  All  the  features  and  elements  of  tho  insti- 
tution itself  which  had  become  settled  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon \:\.w,  and  all  the  fundamental  rules  by  which  its  con- 
stitution was  preserved  and  its  use  was  cf)ntr<)lled.  arc  also 
incorporated  into  the  organic  law  of  the  States  and  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  modifying  legislation.  These  essential 
and  unchangeable  elenicnts  of  the  common-law  jury  trial 
are  tho  following  :  ( I )  Tho  jury  itself  must  invariably  con- 
sist of  twelve  men.  It  is  useless  to  ask  a  reason  for  this 
requirement.  The  old  (Germanic  codes  constantly  show  the 
numlier  12  or  its  multiples  or  fractions;  the  recognitors 
were  ori^ioally  12  or  some  multiple;  anrl  this  number  has 
I'ccn  handerl  down  to  our  day.  (2)  The  jury  must  he  drawn 
from  the  body  of  the  county  in  which  the  trial  is  had — ihat 
is,  from  among  the  residertt  freeholders  ancl  taxjiayi-rs  of 
liie  county.  The  historical  and  statutory  origin  of  this 
requirement  has  been  already  stated.  {'^)  Tho  venlict 
must  he  unanimous.  The  histi>rieal  origin  of  this  rule 
must  be  found  in  the  parly  custom  of  compurgators  in  a 
jircscribcd  number  agrt-eing  in  their  oalhs,  and  of  recog- 
nitors to  tlie  number  of  twelve  agreeing  in  their  decision. 
(  1 )  The  jury  uiu-it  be  impartial.  TIuh  most  important 
requisite  involves  tite  selection  of  each  jury  in  some  man- 
ner by  lot  from  the  freeholders  of  the  county.  While  the 
principle  of  a  chance  selection  Is  uinlonbtedly  preserved 
inviolate  by  the  constitutions,  the  particular  mode  in  which 
Ihat  principle  shall  be  marie  operative,  may  be  regulated 
by  statute  according  to  tho  discretion  of  the  legislature. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  great  diversity  in  the  modes  of  drawing 
and  summoning  the  juries  among  the  several  Slates,  and 
the  ennnnon-law  methods  have  been  quite  generally  rle- 
jmrfed  from.  A  list  of  freclmlders  anrl  taxpayers  is  pre- 
parer! at  stated  intervals  anrl  preserved  in  the  clerk's  offlco 
<»f  each  county.  From  this  list  certain  designntorl  nflicinls 
choose  by  lot  tho  nanu^s  of  those  who  an*  Irt  serve  at  eaeh 
court:  the  persons  thus  seb-cted  are  sunnnrtned  and  must 
attend  unless  excused.  Ir>rming  what  is  terme.j  the  "  panel;" 


Anally,  from  this  panel  the  clerk  draws  by  lot  the  requisite 
twelve  "  good  men  and  true  "  for  each  case  as  it  is  brought 

on  for  trial.  The  impartiality  of  the  jury  is  also  secured 
by  tho  right  of  challenge  given  to  the  litigant  parties.  The 
various  classes  of  challenge  are  n»  follows:  (I)  '•  7*o  tfir 
array."  by  which  the  party  objects  to  the  entire  panel  for 
souie  error  of  the  officer  in  drawing  or  summoning  them  ; 
(2)  "  To  the  polh."  by  which  the  party  objects  to  an  indi- 
vidual as  he  is  drawn  from  the  panel.  The  eluillenges  of 
this  class  are  of  two  kinds — namely,  "for  principal  cause  " 
and  "  fo  the  furor:"  ** /ftr  prluripaf  cau»e  "  when  the  ob- 
jection if  it  exists  would  disqualify  the  person  as  a  matter 
!  of  law;  "/"  ffir  ftivtr"  when  the  objection  would  simply 
be  a  sufficient  ground  to  reject  the  juror  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
The  object  of  these  challenges  is  to  secure  persons  as  ju- 
rors who  possess  the  legal  qualilications.  who  are  not  in  any 
degree  related  to  the  parties,  anrl  who  have  not  formed  or 
expresscrl  an  opinion  ujion  the  matters  at  issue.  In  odrli- 
tion  to  these  challenges,  in  which  reasons  therefor  must  be 
assigned,  there  is  in  criminal  trials  another  species  tcrincrj 
**  peremptory,"  by  which  a  juror  may  be  objected  to  anrl 
excluder!  without  the  a^^signment  of  any  cause  or  ground 
for  the  <ibjeclir)n.  The  number  of  sur-h  challenges  permit- 
ted in  each  trial  varies  with  the  grade  of  the  offence,  anri 
differs  in  the  several  States.  These  peremptory  challenges 
arc  in  some  instances  allowed  in  civil  cases  by  statute. 
Trial  by  jury, as  above  described,  is  preserved  by  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  already  referred  to  in  all  criminal 
prosecutions  which  arc  cognizable  by  courts  of  general  ses- 
sions and  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  by  courts  of  whatever 
name  corresponding  to  these  tribunals.  The  only  offences 
that  can  be  punished  without  the  intervention  of  the  com- 
mon-law jury  arc  those  minor  offeiu-es  that  arc  cognizable 
by  courts  of    special  sessions  and   by   police  magistrates 

fosscssing  the  jurisdiction  of  these  last-named  tribunals, 
t  is  also  preserved  in  all  civil  causes  of  a  legal  nature 
which  are  cognizable  by  cr)mmon-law  courts  of  a  liighrr 
jurisdiction  than  that  nf  justices  of  the  peace.  Some  of 
the  States  provide  a  mode  of  waiver  of  jury  trial  in  civil 
cases.  It  follows  that  all  civil  causes  of  an  equitable  nature, 
or  which  arc  cognizable  in  courts  of  equity  or  of  a<lrniraltv 
or  of  probate,  and  all  causes  of  a  legal  nature  which  re- 
quire an  accounting  fr)r  their  decision  or  which  may  be 
brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  may  be  tried  without 
a  jury.     {See  OiiANn  Jruv.)        John  Norton  PoMrnny. 

Jus  gcn'tium.  This  is  not  to  bo  confounrlcil  witli  tho 
more  modern  phrase, jim  inter  t/entcft,  or  "the  law  of  na- 
tions/' "international  law."  By  the  first  phrase  Gains 
unrlcrstood  those  rules  and  usages  of  justice  whicli  all  na- 
tions uso  alike,  as  opposcrl  to  Jus  ririlc,  the  law  of  Kr)nic 
itself,  so  far  as  it  was  peculiar.  The  Jus  (/rut  in  m  container! 
many  rules  of  an  international  code,  such  as  the  sanctity 
of  ambassadors,  but  covered  quite  a  different  grounr!  from 
that  of  the  international  science.  T.  D.  Wooi.sfy. 

Jtissicu',  de,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of  French 
botanists  and  jdiysicians,  tho  mr)st  nr)teworlhy  of  whom 
were  the  following:  (1)  Antoini;  im:  Jrssir;i-.  M.  P..  b.  nt 
Lyons  duly  8,  HisiJ,  d.  in  Paris  Apr.  22,  irJS.~ (2)  liiitt- 
.NAUO,  b.  Aug.  17,  IG'JD,  d.  Nov.  G,  1777.— (.'i)  Josi:i'ii,  h. 
1701,  d.  Ajir.  11,  1779. — (4)  Antoink  LAraFNT,  one  of  tho 
fathers  of  br)tanical  science,  b.  at  Lyr)ns  Apr.  12.  17  IS; 
sludier!  medicine  in  Paris,  where  he  was  an  acaiiemiciau 
am!  botanieiil  professor.  Frdlowing  his  uncle  Hcrnarrl. 
who  had  marie  ttie  sketch,  he  was  the  first  to  introrluce  Ihe 
natural  system  into  botany,  disposing  all  known  genera  in 
defined  natural  orders.  His  nno/imni  opuM  is  the  (rmrra 
Phniiunnn  {17.SIM.  and  ho  was  the  authr>r  of  many  botan- 
ical papers  of  great  value.  I).  Sept.  17,  ]s;!f). —  [Si  His 
sr)n  AnuiKN.  b.  Dec.  2.1,  171)7.  succeeded  his  father  in 
lS2(i  as  j>rofe8Sor  at  the  museum;  became  professor  of 
organogra!)hy  in  iSj.'i,  unr!  was  frir  many  years  a  bril- 
liant lecturr-r,  an  aide  scientific  writer,  and  one  of  the  first 
botanists  of  bis  time.    1>.  .June  20,  I8j.'i. 

Jlissicu  (Laimiknt  Pikurk).  nephew  of  Antoino  Lau- 
rent, b.  in  tho  department  of  Isi^re  Feb.  7.  17i'2:  was  a 
member  of  Ihe  t'liaiuber  of  Deputies  lS;il)--12,  au<i  wrote 
many  educational  anrl  ])f»pular  works  designer!  lor  the  dif- 
fusir)n  of  useful  knowlerlge  among  the  masses.  One  of 
tbese,  Sinnm  i/r  Xtintna,  int  tf  vittrr/itiiifi  /'train  {IMSl, 
passer!  through  more  than  thirty  erjitions  anr!  was  trauFlatrr! 
into  eight  or  ten  languages.  He  received  Ihe  Montyon 
prize  for  the  similar  Work.  iKurrmpimtnmrH  dr  Siimm  tir  Xan- 
tun  ( 1X2W).  anr!  for  many  years  editer!  er!ucatir)nal  journals. 

JllNto  fTllKohouiO.  b.  at  Urussels.  Helgium.  in  ISIM;  is 
secretary  of  the  Helgian  hoard  of  education,  and  a  very  pro- 
lific writer  on  Itelgian  anrl  French  hiolory.  The  most  promi- 
nent of  his  works  are — Ifin(ntrr  fUmrntnirr  fir  In  ftrffjiqnr 
(1S:1S).  l/iotniri-  ih'  la  rrrointion  /tttffr  tir  77.00  (ISIfi),  Lr 
iinn/i'vrmrnt  <ff  la  /fnllam/r  en  ISJS,  et  la  fandatioH  tin  roy- 
aumr  ilrit  l*atfH-Ifan  (|H7!). 
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JUSTICE— JUSTICE  OF  THE   PEACE. 


Jus'tice.  Justice  is  an  attribute  of  a  man  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-nK'n.  of  the  law  in  relation  to  those 
who  are  under  it,  of  the  state  towanl  its  .subjects  or  citizens 
as  far  as  their  political  position  and  rights  are  concerned, 
and  of  the  judge  in  his  otfiee  of  deciding  between  the 
claims  of  two  private  jiarties  or  of  a  person  and  the  etate. 
We  also  speak  of  primitive  justice,  and  of  just  and  unjust 
punishment,  in  which  case  the  state  may  be  just  or  unjust 
in  its  penal  laws,  and  the  judge,  in  the  application  of  law 
or  evidence  which  he  makes  to  a  particular  case.  Justice 
also,  as  a  nimal  quality,  denotes  a  certain  fairness  of  mind 
in  estimating  truth  or  in  weighing  the  claims  of  persons 
to  a  certain  sort  of  treatment  in  social  intercourse.  Final- 
ly, God  is  conceived  of.  and  is  represented  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  being  just,  as  when  he  is  said  to  have  no  respect 
to  persons,  to  have  a  day  of  righteous  justice  in  which  he 
will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds,  and  as 
being  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  sins,  because  he  has  con- 
ferred a  right  to  forgiveness  by  a  solemn  promise. 

Justice  (Jiistitin  in  Latin)  comes  from  juttim,  *'just," 
which  is  connected  with  the  very  inijiortant  words  jubm, 
"bid."  ''order,"  "  ordain  ;"_/»/*,*' right,"  "the  system  of 
riglit  or  law;"  and  /((rfe.c — i.  e.  jurhlex,  '"judge;"  and  also 
with  jiiro,  '■  swear  ;"  jusjuraixlnwy  "  oath  :"  and  j'lfffo  {jnrr 
afjn),  ••altercate,"  "  quarrel."  '*  scold."  Perhaps  the  origi- 
nal sense  of  jus  is  "  law,"  that  which  the  community  has 
ordered,  but  the  Romans  early  introduced  a  moral  element 
into  the  word.  There  was  justice  according  to  law,  and 
natural  justice.  Thus,  the  Roman  lawyers  speak  of  slavery 
as  being  contrary  to  ju8  naturale,  although  allowed  hy  jus 
chife.  The  words  j»8(  and  rifihteona  coincide  in  part,  but 
riijhtcouitucAA  has  the  general  moral  sense  of  conformity  to 
the  law  of  right  in  the  moral  dispositions  of  the  soul,  as 
well  as  in  outward  actions.  Justice  inclines  more  towards 
legality,  and  towards  that  which  is  external. 

Greek  ])hiIosophy,  after  Socrates  began  to  teach,  occu- 
pied itself  mu(;h  with  discussions  touching  justice.  One  of 
Plato's  leading  definitions  of  it  is  that  a  person  should  "do 
bis  own  things  " — i.  e.  mind  his  own  business,  keep  within 
his  own  sphere  of  action,  and  not  invade  the  sphere  of  an- 
other. In  this  definition  the  question  what  a  man's  "own 
things  "  are — an  expression  nearly  identical  with  the  apostle 
Paul's  "  do  his  own  business"  (1  Thess.  iv.  11) — must  be 
determined  by  an  enlightened  conscience  or  by  an  outward 
rule;  and  Plato  would  determine  each  man's  sphere  by 
state  authority.  Aristotle  makes  a  distinction  between 
political  and  natural  justice.  The  Stoics  carried  out  the 
thnught.son  ethics  of  the  older  philosophers  in  one  direction 
beyond  their  predecessors  ;  in  their  hands  the  ethical  sys- 
tem of  classical  antiquity  bore  its  best  fruits,  and  their 
thinking  has  affected  the  forms  of  thought  or  morals  ever 
since.  They  conceived  of  virtue  as  consisting  in  a  life  ac- 
cording to  nature — meaning  by  nature  both  the  law  of 
general  or  divine  and  of  human  nature  ;  and  of  justice, 
after  a  definition  of  the  Platonic  school,  as  that  which  as- 
signs to  each  his  due  or  worth.  Cicero  follows  them  in  call- 
ing justice  an  affection  of  mind,  sutim  rui(jur  tribucus  {De 
Fin.y  V.  ^  23.  6.'>);  ('.  e.  which  assigns  to  each  person  his 
own.  The  doctrine  of  a  law  of  nature,  or  a  ///»*  jmturafe, 
having  principles  which  may  oppose  the  laws  of  the  state, 
was  borrowed  by  the  Roman  lawyers  from  the  Stoics,  and 
produced  in  their  hands  important  results:  in  theory,  for 
instance,  as  we  have  already  said,  slavery  heeame  contr.ary 
to  natural  right,  although  the  institution  in  the  empire 
could  not  be  shaken. 

The  modern  doctrine  of  personal  or  subjcetive  rights  (for 
which  see  the  article  Rioitt  .and  Rights)  he!ps  us  to  a  clearer 
notion  of  what  justice  is.  If  each  person  is  a  centre  of 
power  acconling  to  natural  law  and  the  divine  will,  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  his  manhood,  he  and  his  acts  impose 
on  others  the  obligations  not  to  interfere  with  these  power?; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  offices  of  the  state  to  decide  what  these 
powers  or  rights  are.  A  just  man  is  one  who  fully  respects 
the  rights  of  others  or  fulfils  his  obligations  towards  them  ; 
a  just  state,  just  law.  and  judges  are  such  because  they  ren- 
der to  each  one  his  rights :  and  in  the  ease  of  the  judge  not 
only  the  rendering  to  each  one  of  his  rights,  but  such  a 
state  of  uiind  as  involves  conformity  to  the  truth  of  law 
and  of  evidence  enters  into  the  quality  of  justice. 

As  laws  are  expressed  in  general  terms,  it  may  be  that 
the  ''letter  killeth"  in  a  particular  case.  Here,  according 
to  the  rule,  summinn  jnn  est  etnnma  injuria,  equity  modifies 
the  decision  of  the  judge  in  aecordanee  with  the  circum- 
<!tances.  This  is  reallv  a  justice  which  law  in  its  abstrnet 
form  cannot  reach.  Equity  is  equality,  and  deciding  dif- 
ferent cases  by  the  same  rule  would  be  inequality,  which  is 
injustice. 

A  word  is  needed  in  relation  to  penal  justice  or  punish- 
ment. This  consists,  and  can  consist,  only  in  taking  away 
from  a  man  one  or  more  of  his  personal  rights,  as  life, 
freedom  uf  motion,  property,  personal  honor,  or  of  his  rights 


granted  to  him  by  the  political  constitution.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  whereas  justice  has  been  found  to  be  the  ap- 
portionment to  each  one  of  his  rights,  /ie?-e  justice  is  made 
to  consist  in  taking  away  from  a  person  his  life  or  some 
other  right?  Yet  there  is  a  reason  why  the  two  foiius  of 
justice,  although  thus  differing,  should  be  called  l»y  the 
same  name.  Penal  justice  is  such  not  only  because  it  is 
according  to  law,  but  also  because  it  gives  to  the  trans- 
gressor his  due  according  to  the  law  of  righteousness.  Law 
would  be  unequal  if  it  did  not  recognize  the  radical  differ- 
ence between  the  just  man  and  the  unjust.  It  expresses 
the  feeling  inherent  in  the  human  soul  that  the  wrongdoer 
ought  to  suffer,  and  punishes  him  in  the  only  way  open  to 
the  law — that  is,  by  depriving  him  of  his  prior  rights  or 
place  in  the  state.  T.  D.  Wooi.sr.Y. 

Justice  of  the  Peace,  a  subordinate  magistrate  ap- 
pointed or  chosen  to  exercise  certain  judicial  and  admin- 
istrative functions  of  a  subordinate  character  within  the 
limits  of  a  county,  borough,  or  town.  The  office  of  justice 
of  the  peace  was  established  at  a  very  early  period  in  the 
history  of  the  English  law.  The  public  officials,  however, 
who  anciently  possessed  similar  powers  were  not  desig- 
nated by  this  particular  title,  but  were  styled  couftnvatorts 
pads  ("conservators  or  preservers  of  the  peace").  The 
mode  in  which  they  derived  their  authority  was  also  dilTcr- 
ent  from  that  cstal>lished  in  later  times.  Some  claimed 
their  power  by  prescription;  some  were  bound  to  exercise 
it  by  reason  of  the  tenure  of  their  lands  ;  while  the  larger 
number  were  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the  county.  But 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (1327) 
the  system  of  election  was  discontinued,  and  it  was  or- 
dainetf  by  Parliament  that  such  magistrates  should  be  ap- 
jiointed  l>y  the  king  or  under  the  king's  commission.  But 
still  they  were  called  conservators,  wardens,  or  kee])ers  of 
the  peace  until  l.'U'il,  when,  by  statute,  as  Blackstone  states, 
"they  acquired  the  more  honorable  appellation  of  jus- 
tices." They  are  now  appointed  by  the  lord  chancellor  by 
virtue  of  the  king's  special  commission  under  the  great 
seal.  The  form  of  the  commission  addressed  to  the  jus- 
tices was  determined  in  1590.  This  is  in  the  name  of  tho 
king,  and  directs  the  person  therein  appointed  to  "  keep 

our  peace  in  our  county  of .  and  to  keep  all  ordinances 

and  statutes  for  the  good  of  the  peace,  and  for  the  good 
rule  and  government  of  the  people,  and  to  chastise  and 
punish  all  persons  that  ofl'end  against  tlie  said  ordinances." 
It  also  requires  them  to  inquire  of  and  determine  felonies 
and  other  misdemeanors.  It  was  the  former  practice  to 
specify  in  the  commission  the  names  of  a  few  justices  who 
were  men  of  greater  competency  or  distinction  than  their 
associates,  and  to  declare  that  without  the  presence  of  at 
least  one  of  these  no  judicial  business  should  be  trnnsacted. 
These  were  said  to  be  of  the  (juornw,  a  term  derived  from 
the  first  word  of  the  clause  by  which  this  special  privilege 
was  conferred.  A  Latin  term  was  adopted  because  legal 
documents  Avere  then  expressed  in  that  language.  But  now 
all  or  nearly  all  of  the  justices  arc  included  in  the  (funrum 
clause,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  as  it  was  formerly,  to 
specify  in  a  warrant  that  the  justice  who  issued  it  is  of  the 
quorum.  Tlicrc  arc  certain  property  qualifications  required 
at  the  present  day  in  order  that  .a  person  may  be  ajipointed 
a  justice.  Thus,  he  must  have  in  possession,  for  his  own 
use  and  benefit,  an  estate  in  lands  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  £100  above  all  incumbrances,  or  he  must  be  entitled  to 
the  reversion  or  remainder  of  an  estate  of  the  yearly  rental 
value  of  £300.  The  person  ap])ointed  is  obliged  to  take 
an  oath  that  he  is  properly  qualified  by  an  ownership  of 
the  requisite  estate,  and  if  he  is  not  so  qualified  he  forfeits 
£100  by  acting  as  a  justice.  As  a  general  rule,  the  jus- 
tices serve  gratuitously,  but  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns 
there  are  certain  justices  appointed,  called  stipendiary 
magistrates,  who  receive  a  fi.xed  salary. 

In  the  U.  S.  tho  institution  of  justices  of  the  peace  has 
been  adopted  from  England.  They  are  county  or  town 
officers,  and  are  in  some  States  elected  by  the  people,  in 
others  appointed  by  the  executive.  Their  terms  of  olfice 
are  usually  of  short  duration,  rarely  continuing  longer  than 
three  or  four  years,  and  as  a  rule  their  mode  of  compensa- 
tion is  defined  by  law.  The  rules  of  law  governing  their 
appointment,  tenure  of  office,  powers,  and  responsibilities 
are  generally  defined  by  statute  with  great  fulness,  and  the 
extent  of  their  authoritv  made  to  depend  entirely  upon 
statutory  provisions.  The  functions  of  justices  of  the 
peace  are  very  multifarious,  and  in  minor  details  differ 
considerably  in  different  States.  It  will  therefore  only  be 
practicable  to  state  the  general  powers  which  they  possess 
both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  so  far  as  these  are 
substantially  similar.  These  powers  are  either  administra- 
tive or  judicial.  Important  administrative  functions  are 
those  wliich  justices  exercise  as  keepers  of  the  peace.  Thus, 
they  may  arrest  without  a  warrant  any  jierson  committing 
a  felony  or  a  breach  of  the  peace  in   their  presence,  and 
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commit  him  to  prison.  They  may  issue  warrants  for  the 
arrest  of  alleged  criminal  otVenders  against  whom  a  charge 
has  heeu  miidv  supportcil  hy  iin  Jifhdavit,  or  searcli-warrauls 
authorizing  a  seiirL-li  1o  he  made  \ijion  a  person's  premises 
fur  goods  whieh  he  is  accused  hy  eom])hiint  under  oath  of 
having  stiden  cir  eitihezzled,  when  there  appears  reasonable 
ground  for  suspicion  that  they  are  there  concealed.  A 
justice  may  also  hind  over  to  keep  the  peace  any  person 
who  engages  in  on  affray  in  liis  presence  or  makes  tlircat- 
ening  demonstrations  of  violence  against  otiiers,  or  who  is 
brought  before  him  by  any  other  peace-oflicer.  as  a  con- 
stable or  a  sheriff,  after  being  arrested  for  a  lireaeh  of 
the  peace,  or  who  is  charged  with  liaving  tlireatened  to 
commit  a  criminal  offence  against  the  person  or  property 
of  anollier  by  a  coniphiinant  who  maintains  his  charge  by 
a  sworn  aftidavit.  and  who  upon  examination  under  oath 
satisfies  the  justiee  tliat  tliere  is  reasonable  ground  to  ap- 
prehend the  commission  of  tlic  ofTeuce  hy  the  person  com- 
plained of.  In  determining  whctlier  such  reasonable  ground 
exists,  the  justice  acts  judicially,  and  in  like  manner  many 
of  his  administrative  functions  arc  incidental  to  the  exer- 
cise of  judicial  prerogatives ;  as.  for  example,  tiie  issuing 
of  subptenas  for  witnesses,  binding  over  witnesses  to  tes- 
tify, examining  persons  accused  of  crime  and  committing 
or  discharging  them,  taking  recognizances,  committing 
persons  for  contempt  of  court,  admitting  to  bail,  etc.  As 
a  general  rule,  also,  justices  have  power  to  take  aflidavits 
and  acknowledgments  of  deeds.  In  some  States  they  have, 
besides,  a  right  to  celebrate  marriages.  In  the  exercise  of 
judicial  functions  justices  of  the  peace  ha\e  either  a  civil 
or  a  criminal  jurisdiction.  In  criminal  cases  they  have 
power  to  try  ofVenflers  charged  with  offences  of  a  minor 
grade,  without  the  aid  of  a  jury,  by  wliat  is  known  as  a 
summary  proceeding.  Such  <»fTences  are  drunkenness,  idle- 
ness, vagrancy,  jirofane  swearing, mendicancy,  keeping  dis- 
orderly houses,  gaming,  and  other  similar  practices.  Sueh 
proceedings  must,  however,  be  conducted  accirdingto  the 
course  of  the  CLUumon  law  in  trials  by  jury.  The  defendant 
must  be  duly  summoned,  and  must  have  an  o])pnrtunity 
to  make  his  ikfence.  This  form  of  proceeding  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Knglish  law  by  various  acts  of  Parliament, 
and  was  gonerally  ailoptcd  in  this  country  as  a  ]mrt  of  the 
common  law.  At  the  ]»rcscnt  day,  howe\er,  tlic  nature  ami 
extent  of  the  power  to  try  and  convict  by  summary  process 
are  usually  defined  by  statute.  It  has  been  decided  that  such 
legislation  is  not  in  contravention  of  the  common  provision 
in  State  constituti(jns  that  no  person  sliall  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  jirnpcrty  except  by  tlin  juclgnicnt  of  his 
peers  or  of  the  law  of  the  land,  although  tliis  is  interpreted 
as  requiring  trial  hy  jury  in  most  cases  of  criminal  ])rosc- 
cntion.  Tho  power  of  summary  conviction  existed  pre- 
viously to  tho  adoption  of  sueh  constitutions,  which  must 
be  eonstrued  with  reference  to  the  previous  state  of  the  law. 
No  legislation  can,  however,  be  a<lopted  providing  for  trial 
without  a  jury  except  in  regard  to  offences  of  the  same 
grade  or  class  as  those  to  which  this  mode  of  proceeding 
was  formerly  applicable.  .Justices  also  have  power  to  make 
a  preliminary  examination  of  all  persons  arrested  upon  a 
criminal  charge,  and  if  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  be- 
lieve that  the  offence  alleged  has  been  perpetrated,  and  that 
the  persr»n  accused  is  guilty,  he  may  be  committed  to  prison, 
or,  in  a  proper  c-asc.  admitti-d  tu  bail.  If  the  ofTence  charged 
be  of  a  minor  grade,  it  may  also  he  tried  before  justices  in 
a  special  criminal  court  with  a  jury,  but  if  it  i)e  a  grave 
and  serious  nrinie,  the  prisoner  will  be  committed  for  trial 
before  a  higher  cmrt.  All  States  do  not  agree  in  their 
legislation  as  to  the  various  olTences  which  may  be  tried 
before  justices,  it  being  provided  in  some  that  all  mis- 
demeanors may  bo  thus  tri<*d,  while  in  others  this  is  only 
true  of  specified  classes  of  misdi-mranors.  Tho  trial  of 
felonies  is  almost  invariably  vested  in  tlie  higher  eriminal 
courts,  as,  e.  ff,,  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  where  such 
tribun.als  exist.  (Sec  Ckime.)  In  Kngland  there  are  four 
courts  composed  of  justices  of  the  peace — the  petty,  special, 
tiuarter,  and  general  sessions.  The  general  sessions  is  a 
court  of  record.  an<l  nmy  ho  divi4lod  into  two  branches  for 
tho  despatch  of  husiiiefs.  Ity  statute  it  must  bo  held  four 
times  a  year  if  oceasicm  shall  require.  When  held  at  the 
regular  period,  it  is  bailed  the  quarter  session*;  otherwise, 
the  general  sessions.  The  potty  .'icssi(>ns  and  flpeeini  ses- 
sions arc  courts  of  inferior  importance.  In  Ibis  country 
similar  tril)unals  sonn'times  receive  corresponding  names, 
as  tho  courts  of  special  sessions  in  Now  S'ork  State.  In 
somo  States,  however,  they  aro  termed  simply  justioos' 
courts. 

In  many  of  tho  States  of  this  country  justices'  courts 
have  received  by  special  legislation  jurisdiction  in  civil 
cases.  The  causes  declared  cognizable  in  hiv\\  courts  are 
those  wliicb  involve  claims  to  properly  of  but  little  value  or 
demands  for  small  ainounls  of  damages.  Thu".  in  New 
York  the  larger  number  of  cases  which  are  declared  tri- 


able in  justices'  courts  are  those  in  which  the  sum  claimed 
docs  not  exceed  $'Jt)0.  Such  courts  generally  have  no  p(twer 
to  try  causes  involving  the  title  to  land.  Tho  extent  of 
their  jurisdiction  must  be  ascertained  by  special  reference 
to  statutes. 

A  justiceof  the  peace  is  notliableto  a  civil  action  forany 
injury  to  another  committed  in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial 
functions  if  he  had  jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  or  cause 
of  action  in  connection  witli  which  the  injury  occurs,  and 
acted  honestly  and  in  good  failh.  As  he,  however,  is  a 
magistrate  of'  special  jurisdieticm.  his  privilege  in  this  re- 
spect is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  jmlges  of  superior  courts 
of  record.  (See  .JrniciAUY.)  If  a  justice  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  particular  case,  and  has  the  means  of  ascertaining 
his  want  of  jurisdiction,  he  will  be  responsible  to  any  per- 
son who  suffers  damage  from  his  unwarrantable  exerci>e  of 
judicial  power.  iJut  where  the  pleadings  and  allegations 
of  tho  parlies  apparently  give  jurisdiction,  the  justice  will 
he  protected  in  an  honest  and  faithful  exercise  of  the  power 
to  which  he  believes  himself  entitled,  even  though  he  be 
chargeable  wftli  mistake  or  error.  But  even  if  he  has  juris- 
diction, he  will  be  liable  to  an  action  if  he  acts  maliciously, 
corruptly,  or  with  wilful  intent  to  commit  wrong.  In  ease 
of  corruption  also  a  justice  may  be  subjected  to  a  criminal 
prosecution,  either  hy  indielment  or  infi>rmation.  (See  In- 
pirTMF.NT,  iNFottJiATioN.)  For  any  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  the  performance  of  ministerial  duties  he  is 
not  protected  by  his  judicial  privilege,  and  is  liable  in 
damages  for  any  injury  which  others  may  sustain  by  reason 
of  such  neglect.  In  some  States  it  is  provided  that  justices 
may  bo  removed  from  oflfiee  in  a  specified  manner  for  a  vio- 
lation or  disregard  of  their  official  duty,  on  good  cause 
shown.  In  New  York  they  may  be  removed  by  the  supreme 
court,  after  due  notice  and  an  opportunity  of  being  heard, 
for  causes  to  iio  assigned  in  the  order  of  removal. 

GroRGi:  CiiASK.  Kcvised  ijv  T.  W.  Dwicnx. 
Justices,  Lords.  Sec  Courts,  I.  (2). 
Justifiable  Homicide*  Sec  Homicide. 
Justifica'tion,  T.  TriKTKRM  i»  theofof/ical — used  more 
prominently  at  the  Refr)rmation  period  and  since.  From 
15"n  to  loil  tlie  Romish  riiurch.  through  its  leaders,  was 
willing  to  admit  justification  to  bo  In/  Christ,  while  the 
Reformers  claimed  it  to  be  h}i  Christ  ulouf,  the  little  word 
'•  only  "  becoming  thus  tho  pivot  of  Protestantism.  Lu- 
ther's well-known  "Articulus  stantis  vol  cadentis  ecclesiaj " 
— justification  the  article,  of  a  nfttiifliri;/  or  <t  fiiHinij  Church 
— expresses  his  conviction  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
doctrine.  The  Westminster  Assembly,  in  their  elaborate 
Confessions,  followed  the  Reformers.  The  more  condensed 
statement,  in  tho  Larger  Cutcchiitm,  is  as  follows:  "Justi- 
fication is  an  act  of  (^od's  free  grace  unto  sinners,  in  which 
ho  pardoneth  all  their  sins,  accepteth  and  aecounteth 
their  persons  righteous  in  his  sight  :  not  for  anything 
wrought  in  them  or  done  by  them,  l)ut  only  for  the  perfect 
obedience  and  satisfaction  of  Christ,  by  Cod  imputed  to 
them  and  received  by  faith."     (Ans.  to  Q.  70.) 

II.  Tnr.  DocTRiNK  INvoi.vks — 1.  The /net  that  jimttjica- 
tiou  is  iimrr  than  pardan.  The  latter  is,  indeed,  to  the  for- 
mer a  condition  i^inc  qua  nou.  Rut  justification  has  special 
referenco  to  i\\Q  prcncripfivc  part  of  tho  law,  as  panlon  has 
to  its  penalty.  It  is  tho  nfiicial  announcement  that  the 
suVtject  stands  acquitted  and  accepted  before  the  lawgiver 
or  judge:  its  rvamitliritl  sense  would  be,  (juiVh  dcvluratiim 
of  thr  Hinnrr'fi  ritfht-tttaudittff  in  respect  to  tair  for  the  mike 
of'  (lit  Cfpiiraleiit  unbutitntc  for  prrRouni  riffhfcouttnesfi.   "  Who 

was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our  jus- 
tllleation"  (Kom.  iv.  Jii). 

2.  The  Sttiiiflonl  fM  (roif'M  Immiitnhlc  Lnw,  tchirh  M'tn 
cannot^  hut  which  Chriit  (tort,  «(frM/}/.— No  inherent  good- 
ness, none  that  human  nature,  weakened  by  ^jin,  can  ])rc- 
sent,  will  satisfy  the  law,  which  is  not  weak  in  respect  to 
tho  sinner,  although  he  may  he  in  respect  to  it.  That  it 
remits  none  of  its  original  claims  the  tact  of  n  conscious 
conclemnalion  bears  witness.  Hence,  inasmuch  as  man's 
obeilienee  is  imperfect,  Cod  must  either  pronounce  that 
perfect  which  is  not.  or  else  a  righteousness  which  is  per- 
fect, and  can  bo  declared  to  bo  so,  must  be  substituted  for 
it.  "There  is  the  very  same  need  of  Christ's  obeying  the 
law  in  our  stead  in  onler  to  the  reward,  and  of  his  suffer- 
ing the  penalty  of  the  law  in  our  stead:  and  the  same  rea- 
son  why  ono  should  bo  accepted  ou  our  account  us  tho 
other."  { ICiltrnriln.) 

;t.  JiiHlifiefttian  iit  uof  an  fitfu»ril  /ii;fhteou*nrKK,  nor  thr 
name  an  S>nirii/!ratinti. — Sanetilicat ion  is  the  development 
of  the  new  life  begun  in  regeneration,  an*!  is  progriKsive. 
Being,  like  its  germ,  a  Iransformnlion  of  ehnraeler.  and 
wrought  within,  it  is,  in  this  sense,  infused.  But  juslificn- 
tion,  though  indeed  instanlaueous— in  which  it  is  Ukr  re 
generation,  anrl  mr/i'/c  sanelilication — in  being  '•  forensic" 
— /.  r,  far  the  liiiiur  bifure  thr  lair — is  unlike  either,  indi- 
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eating  a  slate  of  privilege  to  which  the  believing  sinner  is 
broujcht  hy  virtue  of  what  Christ,  by  his  obedience,  has 
(lone  for  him.  Theologiiins  speak  of  the  impulution  of 
Christ's  righteousness.  Thus,  Pres.  Edwards  :  •'  And  by 
that  rightei'usness  being  imputed  to  us  i.s  meant  no  other 
than  this,  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  accepted  for 
us,  and  adraittecl  instead  of  that  perfect  inherent  righteous- 
ness which  we  ought  to  have  in  ourselves."  "Even  aa 
David  also  dcscribeth  the  blessedness  of  the  man  unto  whom 
God  iraputelh  righteousness  without  works"  (Rom.  iv.  6). 
4.  Union  irith  Cfin'kl  remlcrs  ^iich  ft  Method nfJiiHlifirfttion 
Pn^athle,  mul  Faith  in  Him  tnnkes  it  Artnnl. — On  the  part 
of  him  who  undertakes  it  a  substitution  must  be  voluntarv 
and  gratuitous;  it  must  also  be  according  to  the  will  of  the 
lawgiver  and  judge,  so  that  it  can  still  be  said,  "It  is  God 
that  justitieth."  Furthermore,  there  must  needs  be  a 
moral  union  in  which  the  transaction  can  be  effected.  This 
is  provided  for  in  the  incnrnntion  of  the  Son  of  God,  where- 
by he  becomes  "  like  unto  his  brethren."  "  Of  him  are  ye 
in  Christ  Jesnii.  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom  and 
righteousness  and  sanctification  and  redemption  "  (1  Cor. 
i.  30).  But  if  Christ's  obedience  is  the  prociirinr)  and  meri- 
Inrious  cause  of  justification,  faith  is  its  inxtnimrntal  cause, 
or  the  condition  of  receiving  it.  '•  Therefore,  being  justi- 
fied by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord 
.Tesus  Christ"  (Rom.  v.  1).  "But  to  him  that  worketh 
not,  but  believoth  on  Ilim  who  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his 
faith  is  counted  for  righteousness  "  (Rom.  iv.  5). 

III.      AnniTION'AL      Ri'.MAItKS     AND      EXPLANATIONS. — (1) 

Two  points  in  justification  were  cmpliasizcd  by  the  Re- 
formers :  (<i)  Christ  nlonr,  excluding  human  merit.  "Wo 
are  brought  into  peril  and  exposed  to  danger."  says  Me- 
lanchthnn.  "/.»•  this  one  unli/  renson.  that  wo  believe  the 
favor  of  (tod  to  be  procured  for  us,  not  by  our  observances, 
but  for  the  sake  of  Christ  alone.  If  the  exclusive  term 
on/y  is  ilislikcd.  let  them  erase  the  apostle's  corresponding 
terms./Vc.7i/  and  n-ithrmt  works."  tli)  Faith  onli/,  to  the  ex-  , 
elusion  of  meritorious  works.  Thus  Luther  (at  the  Diet  | 
of  Augsburg) :  "  \or  can  I  embrace  Christ  otherwise  than 
by  faith  only.  Faith  atone,  before  works  and  without  i 
works,  appropriates  the  benefits  of  redemption,  which  is 
no  other  than  justificati<m,  or  deliverance  from  sin.  This 
is  our  doctrine:  so  the  Ilnly  (ihost  teaches  and  the  whole  , 
Christian  Church.  In  this,  by  the  grace  of  God,  will  we  ^ 
stand  fast.  Amen."  (2)  "  The  Fathers  "  are  often  quoted 
as  holding  the  same  doctrine.  For  example,  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, who  says:  "  In  whom  could  we  transgressors  and  un- 
godly be  justified,  but  only  in  the  Son  of  (lod?  0  sweet 
exchange!  0  unspeakable  contrivance:  that  the  transgres- 
sions of  ni.auy  should  be  hidden  in  one  righteous  person, 
and  the  rightennsness  of  one  should  justify  many  trans- 
gressors !"  (:i)  When  justification  is  ccmfounded  w'ith  p.ar- 
don,  or  with  sanctification,  or  when  a  native  or  infused 
goodness  is  made  the  ground  of  justification,  or,  ,again, 
when  its/oreii«?V  sense  is  eliminated  from  the  word,  and  it 
is  interpreted  to  mean  beinij  made  righteous,  instead  of 
heint)  prnnoiincrd  so,  the  doctrine  then  helil  or  taught  is 
other  than  the  justification  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
Reformed  churches.  (4)  Justification,  though  of  L.atin 
origin,  is  not  classic.  The  Greek  (New  Testament)  terms 
are  Smaiot  (adj.),  used  ordinarily  of  personal  character,  but 
found  in  the  expression,  "  the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith  ;" 
^iKaitjifia  and  fiiKatwo-t?  (of  which  justification  is  meant  to  be 
an  equivalent),  "a  instifyinr,  net :"  SiKai.o<ri<i-r,,  "righteous- 
ness" (but  according  to  Robinson's  New  Tesf.amcnt  Greek 
Lexicon),  "the  righteousness  which  God  reckons  or  im- 
putes to  believers  beciiuso  of  their  faith  in  Christ"  (Rom. 
iii.  22:  Pliil.  iii.  9);  and  the  verb  J„a,6o,,  to  "holdas 
righteous,"  to  "declare  righteous."  to  "justify:"  "God  is 
said  to  justify  a  person,  to  regard  or  treat  him  as  righteous, 
by  reckoning  or  imputing  to  him  faith  as  righteousness." 

,    .  J.  R.    HERIilCK. 

Jns  tin  I.  (JusTiNcs),  an  emperor  at  Constantinople, 
by  birth  a  Gothic  shepherd  of  Tauresium  in  Ma>sia,  b.  450 
A.  n. ;  went  to  Constantinople  to  seek  his  fortune:  enlisted 
in  the  imperial  guard  :  acquired  fame  for  valor,  and  at  last 
became  commander  of  the  guard  :  by  craft  and  skilful  man- 
agement induced  the  .array  to  salute  him  emperor  after  the 
death  of  Anastasius  (518  A.  n.).  The  emperor  could  not 
read  or  write,  but  under  the  advice  of  the  quajstor  Proclus 
his  reign  was  on  the  whole. a  just  one.  and  advantageous 
to  the  empire.  D.  Aug.  1,  527,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew.  Justinian. 

Justin  II.  (Flavhis  Anicits  JrsTiNr.s),  emperor  of  the 
East,  succeeded  Justinian  I.,  his  uncle,  in  565.  His  reign 
was  char.acterized  by  the  defection  and  death  of  Narses  and 
the  occupation  of  nearly  all  of  Italy  by  the  barbarians.  In 
the  North  the  Avars  gained  great  advantages,  and  in  the 
East  a  bloody  war  went  on  with  the  Persians.  The  em- 
peror d.  Oct.  5,  578,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  e.xcellent 
Tiberius  II. 


Justin  (Justinus),  the  author  of  a  compendium  of  Ro- 
man history,  extracted  from  a  vast  work  by  Trogus  Pom- 
peius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  (See  Thogis.) 
It  seems  rather  to  be  a  collection -of  extracts  than  an 
abridgment,  and  in  it  much  important  information  has 
been  preserved  from  oblivion.  Especially  in  reganl  to  the 
early  wars  with  the  Parthians  it  is  almost  the  onlv  source 
of  information.  Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  JusHn,  who 
is  sometimes  called  Juatinus  Frnntinus,  at  others  Juni'anus 
Justinus,  but  he  probably  lived  in  the  fourth  century  A.  n. 
The  first  edition  of  his  work,  Jnstini  Ifislnriarnm  Philipni- 
carum  Lihri  XLIV..  was  printed  at  Venice  in  ]47u  by 
Jenson  ;  best  Venetian  edition  1522  (Aldus):  most  complete 
byFrotscher(3  vols.,  Leipsic,  IS27).  An  English  version  by 
Arthur  Goldinge  was  printed  in  16C4,  and  five  other  trans- 
lations have  since  appeared. 

Jnstin'ian  the  Great  fFi.AviisANirirsJi!STi\tA5i's), 

Roman  emperor  at  Constantinople,  b.  of  Gothic  peasani  an- 
cestry at  Tauresium  in  Ma>sia.  probably  in  48.1  a.  d.  :  went 
in  youth  to  Constantinople,  where  his  uncle,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Justin  I.,  was  in  high  favor:  was  educated  by  the 
latter,  to  whom  Justinian  was  a  faithful  and  usefid  servant 
after  the  uncle's  elevation  to  the  purple.  In  520  he  was 
api>ointed  commander  of  the  Asiatic  armies,  and  in  521 
consul,  and  soon  after  married  Theodora,  an  actress  and 
courtesan,  to  whom  he  was  always  tenderly  attached.  Jus- 
tinian's celebrated  reign  seems  to  have  derived  little  of  its 
splendor  from  the  ruler  himself,  whoso  great  talent  lav  in 
the  selection  of  able  lieutenants.  His  generals.  Bclisarius 
Narses,  and  Gcrmanus,  carried  the  terrors  of  the  Roman 
arms  into  .Africa,  where  the  Vandal  kingdom  was  over- 
thrown :  into  Italy,  where,  after  long  years  of  warfare,  tho 
Goths  and  Lombards  were  conquered:  into  Persia,  where, 
after  a  twenty  years'  struggle,  Persia  obtained  a  nominal 
triunifdi,  but  Constantinople  g.ained  the  real  viclorv.  Ilxins, 
Avars,  Arabs,  Gepida>,  were  repelled,  often  by  selling  tribe 
against  tribe,  oftener  by  the  direct  expenditure  of  gold. 
Constantinople  and  the  whole  empire  was  adorned  with 
splenrlid  buildings,  of  which  the  present  mosque  of  Santa 
Sophia  is  the  most  famous.  ,Silk-eulture  was  introduced, 
and  manufactures,  agriculture,  commerce,  notwithstanding 
the  fearful  burdens  of  incessant  wars,  ajipeared  to  prosper. 
The  greatest  monument  to  Justinian's  fame  is  the  Corpus 
Jnris  Cirilis,  the  work  of  Tribonian  and  his  assistants,  but 
one  which  Justinian  planned,  and  in  which  he  took  a  pro- 
found interest.  Justinian  is  accused  of  vanity  and  avarice, 
and  his  treatment  of  Belisarius  shows  that  he  was  capable 
of  meanness  and  ingratitude;  but  his  private  life  was  in 
the  main  correct.  In  his  later  years  he  was  a  Nestorian. 
He  persecuted  heathenism  and  certain  heretical  sects,  and 
d.  Nov.  14,  565,  leaving  no  legitimate  offspring. 

Justinian  II.,  surnamed  RnixoTMETns,  b.  6(19,  suc- 
ceeded Constantino  IV.,  his  father,  in  C85,  and  was  one  of 
the  worst  of  the  Eastern  emperors.  Notwithstanding  some 
splendid  successes  in  Syria,  Sicily,  and  among  the  Slavi, 
he  abandoned  the  fruits  of  his  victories:  in  fi!)5  was  seized, 
his  nose  cut  off,  and  he  was  banished  to  the  Crimea,  whence 
in  705  he  returned  and  took  fearful  vengeance  upon  all  ad- 
versaries. His  reign  is  a  record  of  shameful  excesses.  Dur- 
ing the  insurrection  of  Philippicus  Bardanes  the  emperor 
was  killed,  Dec.,  711  A.  D. 

Justin  iMartyr  (Flavus  Jfstincs),  b.  at  Flavia 
Neapolis,  the  ancient  Sheehcm.  tho  modern  J^'ailons.  in 
Samaria,  about  105  a.  d.  :  studied  philosophy  in  the  schools 
of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Egypt.  None,  however,  of  the 
different  systems  satisfied  him,  and  about  132  he  turned 
aw.ay  altogether  from  pagan  philosophy  and  embraced 
Christianity,  of  which  he  became  an  aide  and  zealous  de- 
fender. Of  his  personal  life  nothing  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty, but  it  seems  probable  that  be  resided  at  Rome  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  suffered  martyrdom  hero 
about  105.  Of  his  writings,  the  Liber  ennira  rtwnes  hirreses 
is  lost;  the  genuineness  of  the  Oratioad  Gnvcos  nnd  EpiatoJa 
ad  iJiof/netttm  is  contested;  but  his  Apolnepa  prima  and 
secunda  and  his  Dialoe/iis  enm  Tri/phone  Jiidao  are  amonf 
the  most  important  productions  which  the  Christian  litera- 
ture from  the  second  century  contains.  The  best  edition 
of  all  the  works  which  pass  under  hi^  name  is  that  bv  Otto 
(3  vols..  Jena.  1.842-tfi).  Translations  into  English  of  tho 
Apnlnijia  by  William  Reeves  (1709),  and  of  the  Dialuijns 
by  Henry  Brown  (1755). 

Jute  is  the  fibre  of  Corehorns  capsniaris  and  olitorins 
(order  Tiliaeea;).  Indian  annuals  from  five  to  ten  feet  high, 
with  stalks  as  thick  as  a  finger.  The  name  is  taken  from 
the  Orissa  //io»,  which  is  derived  from  Ihe  SanskrityAnt, 
to  "be  entangled."  It  appears  to  flourish  best  in  a  hot. 
damp  atmosphere,  with  a  heavy  rainfall  and  rich  alluvial 
soil.  The  acreage  under  cultivation  in  IS72  (an  excep- 
tionally productive  year)  was  021.000.  The  plant  is  util- 
ized in  a  variety  of  ways.     The  tops  serve  as  potherbs. 
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the  leaves  as  manure,  the  stalks  for  fences,  the  secJ  for 
oil-cuke,  tilt"  root  for  paper,  and  the  inner  bark  for  fibre. 
Although  Iii'lia  is  the  great  source  of  juto  supply,  tho 
plants  yieUling  it  have  long  been  cultivated  in  China  and 
the  East.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  acclimatize  them 
on  the  lowor  tianks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Kngland.  and  in 
Algiers.  The  results  arc  said  to  be  satisfactory.  Tho  har- 
vest is  in  July  and  August,  The  stalks,  cut  with  a  bill- 
hook, have  tho  fibre  (which  constitutes  tho  inner  bark) 
soparatcil  by  maceration.  The  cultivation  is  carrieil  on 
chiefly  by  the  ryots  of  Bengal,  and  ot'fen  by  means  of  co- 
operative guilds.  The  commission  which  has  recently  re- 
ported to  the  Indian  government  on  the  culture,  etc.  of 
the  jute  plant  complains  of  tho  extreme  carelessness  of 
tho  cultivators  in  the  selection  of  the  seed. 

Until  1H:U)  it  was  practically  unknown  to  Europe,  and 
was  only  used  in  the  native  manufactures  as  the  material 
for  tho  gunny-bags  in  which  Indian  produce  was  exported. 
At  first  only  used  for  cordage  and  coarso  bagging,  succes- 
sive improvements  in  its  treatment  have  made  it  also  avail- 
able for  other  and  more  profitable  purposes.  As  cordage 
it  is  too  easily  affected  by  moisture  to  be  considered  a  suc- 
cess. An  immense  quantity  is  used  in  making  coarse  bag- 
ging. Not  only  Indian  products,  but  those  of  nearly  every 
other  nation,  arc  transported  in  gunny-bags  of  this  material. 
Carpets  are  now  made  from  it,  and  it  is  mixed  wi(h  cotton 
and  silk  for  dress-stuffs.  As  it  will  servo  for  every  kind 
of  coarse  textile  fabric,  it  is  manufactured  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  hair,  and  can  be  made 
into  admirable  chignons.  Bright-colored  stair-carpets  can 
be  S'^M  at  threepence  per  yard,  whilst  "carpet  bed-covers'* 
are  produced  at  one-third  the  cost  of  wool.  Jute  is  the 
most  important  oxport  from  Calcutta  after  cotton,  opium, 
and  rice.  In  1S2S  tlio  quantity  exported  was  only  ?»C)i  cwts.. 
valued  at  £02.  Cheap  Russian  flax  for  a  time  kept  down 
the  English  demand,  but  tho  Crimean  war  led  to  increased 
requirements,  and  the  Bengalee  cultivators  seized  the 
favorable  moment.  From  IS58  to  1803  the  average  expor- 
tation was  '107.724  cwts.  In  1872-73  the  quantity  exported 
was  7,080.012  cwts.,  worth  £4,142,547.  This  industry  has 
been  created  without  government  aid  or  encouragement. 
In  1872  there  were  IJ,0r>.'j,45J  cwts.  imported  into  Great 
Britain  from  India,  and  09,000  cwts.  from  other  countries. 
France  took  14S,S7fi  cwfs.  from  Calcutta  and  56n,ofl0  from 
England:  Trieste  took  'JOOO  cwts.  direct;  Holland,  5357 
from  India,  and  5S,filO  from  England;  Germany  had 
77.8:U  :  Belgium,  31,192;  Spain,  20. 70S  ;  and  other' coun- 
tries 10.170  cwts.  by  re-exportation  from  England.  Fac- 
tories for  tlic  manufacture  of  jute  on  modern  principles  and 
under  European  managcraeut  are  springing  up  in  India. 
Those  at  Barnagpftr,  near  Calcutta,  employ  4700  natives, 
who  und'T  seventeen  European  overseers  work  up  yearly 
about  10.000  tons  of  jute.  The  success  has  been  great. 
The  importation  of  juto  (raw)  into  tho  U.  S.  was  in  1871-72, 
41.857  tons,  valued  at  $2,666,85'.):  in  1872-73,  63.329  tons, 
at  $.1,105,744:  in  1873-74,30,99!  tons,  at  SI. 693,947;  in 
1874-75,  43.402  tons,  at  $2,013,391.  The  value  of  tho  julc 
manufacture  in  the  U.  S.  is  estimated  to  be  not  less  than 
$-1,500,000. 

Jute  is  easily  dyed,  but  tho  beautiful  colors  it  so  readily 
takes  up  are  fugitive  except  when  carefully  executed.  It 
is  readily  brought  to  a  rich  cream-color,  either  in  tho  fibre, 
yarn,  or  cloth,  but  vmtil  very  lately  it  was  considered  next 
to  impossible  to  bring  it  to  a  full  white  without  injuring 
the  strength  of  tho  fibre.  Dr.  Hodgei*.  in  a  paper  read  at 
the  British  Association  in  Aug.,  1874,  claims  that  it  has 
been  completely  obviated  by  methods  patented  by  his  son 
and  then  in  practical  operation  at  .Mile  Cross,  connty  Down. 
In  this  case  the  worn-out  gunny-bags  should  furnish  plenty 
of  paper  material.  It  is  already  used  for  coarso  wrapping 
paper.  The  jute  manufacture  has  its  chief  seat  at  Dundee, 
and  gives  etnployinrnt  to  morn  than  20.000  persons.  Tn 
1873  tho  quantity  im]iorted  into  that  j)nrt  direct  was 
1,828,01  t  cwts.  Since  the  opening  of  tho  Suez  Canal  the 
fibre  has  reached  I>nndcc,  bem  spun  and  woven,  tho  goods 
phijipcfl  back,  and  paid  for  within  six  months  of  tho  dale 
of  the  bill  of  hilling.  If  has  led  lo  the  revival  of  tho  whale 
fisliery  in  Bafiin's  May.  The  bulk  of  the  whale  oil  is  used 
in  tho  treatment  of  jute.  Tho  Dund<'0  chamber  of  com- 
merce has  represented  that  an  Arctic  expedition  is  desira- 
ble, that  new  haunts  of  oil-bearing  animals  may  bo  ex- 
plored. Thus,  the  labors  of  tlie  scientific  discoverern  in 
the  frozen  North  will  bring  an  increase  of  prosperity  alike 
to  the  workman  of  ,Scotland  and  the  peasant  of  Bengal. 

Wii.r.iAM  E.  A.  Axon. 

Jii'tprbOfiik,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Bran- 
denburg. It  lias  some  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
stuffs,  and  a  lively  trade  in  flax  and  cattle.     Bop.  6093. 

.Iilt'tnnil  [  Dan.  Ji/ffmiff],  a  peninsula  between  the  Xortli 
Set.  the  Skagerack.  and  the  Cattegat,  is  the  largest  province 
of  the  kingdom  of   Denmark.      Area,  9097  square  miles. 
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pop.  788.119.  It  is  traversed  by  a  ridge  of  low  hills,  to  tho 
W.  of  which  the  country  is  heath,  lined  with  a  range  of 
sandbanks  along  the  coast.  The  eastern  part  is  beautiful 
and  fertile,  hilly,  rich  in  forests  of  beech  and  oak,  indented 
by  numerous  fjords,  dotted  with  small  but  thriving  towns, 
aiid  cultivated  like  a  garden.  The  Jutes  formed  tho  nucleus 
of  those  swarms  which  under  tho  name  of  the  Northmen 
devastated  tho  coast  of  dermany  and  France  and  conquered 
England,  and  tlicy  liavc  still  retained  in  their  characters 
something  shrewd,  daring,  and  indomitable,  which  distin- 
guishes them  from  tho  islanders,  who  are  softer  and  livelier, 
but  weaker. 

Jtlvena'Hs  fDECiMrsJr  sirs)  wash,  probably  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  tho  first  century  of  our  era  at  Aquinum  ;  studied 
rhetoric  and  declamation;  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mar- 
tial, and  d.  in  Rome  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age; 
but  any  further  details  of  his  life  arc  not  known.  Sixteen 
satires  written  in  heroic  hexameters  havo  come  down  to  us 
under  his  uanic,  but  some  scholars  consider  only  the  first  nine 
and  tho  eleventh  to  be  by  Juvenalis.  and  even  these  seem 
to  have  been  much  interpolated.  There  is  a  certain  rhe- 
torical coldness  about  his  satires;  he  lacks  tho  humor  of 
Horace  and  the  elevated  moral  enthusiasm  of  Persius.  But 
his  descriptions  of  life  and  characters  are  often  highly 
picturesque  or  cutting.  The  best  editions  are  by  Hcinrich 
(Bonn,  1830)  and  0.  Jahn  (Berlin,  1S51)  :  best  English 
editions  by  Mayor  (London,  2d  ed.  1S75),  and  by  Mac- 
Icano  (London.  l?o7).  (See  also  I)cr  cckte  und  dcr  unechte 
Juvenal,  by  Ribbcck,  Berlin,  13C5.) 

Ju'vcnile  Offcnd'ers*  The  first  organized  movement 

for  tho  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  seems  to  havo  been 
made  in  London,  Eng.,  in  1817.  It  grew  out  of  tho  efforts 
of  the  denomination  of  Friends  to  follow  up  effectually 
tho  work  of  John  Ilow.ard  in  the  visitatiitn  and  the  ameliora- 
tion of  tho  condition  of  prisoners  in  public  penitentiaries. 
Howard  died  in  1790.  In  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century,  Elizabeth  Gurney.  afterwards  tho  saintly  Eli?.abeth 
Fry,  commenced  her  remarkable  work  among  the  female 
inmates  of  Newgate  prison,  London.  Her  brothers-in-law. 
Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton  and  Samuel  Hoare.  with  her  well- 
known  brother,  Joseph  John  Gurney,  and  several  of  her 
personal  friends,  about  tho  same  time  formed  a  society  for 
the  improvement  of  prison  discipline  and  the  reformation 
of  the  juvenile  depredators  who  then  **  infested  I^ondon  in 
gangs."  They  became  particularly  impressed  with  tho  im- 
portance of  "  taking  from  the  streets  boys  who  were  under 
no  parental  control,  exposed  to  every  temptation,  addicted 
to  every  vice,  ignorant  of  all  that  was  good,  and  trained 
by  their  associates  to  the  perpetration  of  every  crime." 
This  organization,  called  "Tho  London  Philanthropic  Po- 
eiety,"  soon  found,  in  their  examination  of  the  prisons,  that 
nearly  every  youthful  inmate  was  effectually  ruined,  and 
introduced  into  the  permanent  criminal  class,  by  tho 
taint  of  tho  jail.  To  prevent  this  inevitable  result  they 
provided  in  London  tho  first  house  of  refuge,  to  receive, 
reform,  educate,  and  train  in  a  useful  trade  delinquent  chil- 
dren, over  eight  and  under  twelve  years  of  age  at  ihe  time 
of  tlieir  reception.  In  1819  this  instifulion,  winch  hail  ac- 
comjdished  a  great  amount  of  good  in  tlie  city,  was  re- 
mo\'cd  into  its  present  rural  quarters  at  Red  Hill,  Surrey. 
In  its  reconstruction  it  fidlowed  the  model  of  the  French 
agricultural  colony  at  Met  tray  ;  il  has  no  surrounding  walls, 
and  is  brrtken  up  into  separate  families.  It  is  here,  as  it 
has  been  'loing  for  the  last  fifty  years,  working  out  very 
successful  and  benign  results. 

On  tho  eemtinent  of  Europe,  the  German  and  Napoleonic 
wars  creating  so  many  orphans  and  engendering  so  much 
poverty  ami  vice,  institutions  ha<l  been  formed  previous  to 
the  I'iHglish  experiment  for  the  rescue  of  unprntecteii  and 
wretched  eliildren  from  lives  of  crime.  In  109.'),  August 
Herman  Francko  opened  his  institution  at  Halle.  Germany, 
tho  immense  qmidranglo  of  buildings  which  he  ultimately 
erected  still  remaining  as  a  monument  of  his  faith  and 
pie*y.  The  history  of  his  remarkiible  success,  as  preserved 
in  his  biography,  is  full  of  eneoura£;''i"eiit  to  those  engaged 
in  the  work  of  juvenile  reform.  John  Falk  followed  him; 
and  at  about  the  same  date  that  (lie  first  English  house  of 
refuge  was  establishe<l  he  organizeil  in  ^^'eiIuar  '*  The  So- 
ciety of  Friends  in  Neeil,"anil  founded  an  institution  "for 
tho  cliihlrcn  of  erimiiuils  and  criminal  children."  His  ex- 
pressive cnatof-arms  was  a  representaliim  of  a  band  of 
children  converting,  on  an  anvil,  their  chains  into  useful 
tools.  It  is  recorded  of  the  success  of  his  refuge  that  hun- 
dreds of  respectable  tradesmen,  elergymen,  lawyers,  and 
doctors,  sehoolinasters,  merchants,  and  artists,  dated  Iho 
commencement  of  a  life  of  usefulness  and  honor  from  their 
entrance  into  the  reformatory  at  Weimar. 

About  the  same  date  f  ]8|8)  of  the  English  eflTorls  to  rr^- 
rue  exposed  children,  and  of  the  (Vrtnan  movement  under 
Falk,  a  corrcspondiug  interest  iras  awakened  in  the  IT.  S., 
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chief]  J.  at  first,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  through  visits  and  correspond- 
ence with  their  English  fL-llow-Christians.  Such  men  as 
John  Uriscom.  Thomas  Eddy,  Mayor  Cadwalladcr  Colden, 
Hon.  Hugh  Maxwell,  and  James  W.  Gerard--  were  ulti- 
mately led  to  unite  themselves  in  an  association  for  the 
*' prevention  of  pauperism."  As  early  as  180.1.  Edward 
Livingston,  the  father  of  penitentiary  reform  in  this  coun- 
try, wliilc  mayor  of  New  York  City,  felt  the  necessity  for 
some  effectual  measures  to  redeem  young  criminals  upon 
their  first  arrest  from  a  life  of  crime,  and  made  in  his  an- 
nual messages  suggestions  which  afterwards  were  fully  de- 
veloped (1S21)  in  the  well-known  code  which  he  prepared 
for  the  State  of  Louisiana.  In  this  a  house  of  refuge  and 
industry  and  a  school  of  reform  have  conspicuous  positions. 
The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  soon  found 
that  the  rescue  of  children  from  a  life  of  crime  and  from 
the  poison  of  the  prison  was  one  of  the  most  important  and 
promising  features  of  its  work.  In  182o,  therefore,  the 
society  changed  its  name,  and  secured  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion from  the  State  as  "The  Society  for  the  Reformation 
of  Juvenile  Delinr^uents/'  Their  first  school  of  reform  was 
opened  in  the  old  government  arsenjtl.  on  what  is  now  Mad- 
ison Square,  New  York,  and  has  grown  during  the  half 
century  to  the  immense  structures  that  now  raise  their  fine 
arehitectural  proportions  on  Pvandall's  Island.  The  early 
superintendents,  Curtis  and  Hart,  obtained  a  very  wide 
reputation  for  the  successful  management  of  their  delicate 
and  difficult  charge.  The  first  American  institutions  wero 
patterned  after  this  model.  Many  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  modes  and  discipline  of  reformatories  during  the 
hist  twenty  five  years,  but  it  has  always  been  found  that 
more  depends  upon  securing  reformatory  men  and  women 
of  the  right  character  than  upon  any  particular  system 
of  training. 

Boston  opened  her  school,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Mr. 
"Wells,  also  a  man  of  remarkable  reformatory  ability,  in 
1S26  ;  Philadelphia  in  1S28.  It  was  nearly  ten  years  be- 
fore the  next  institution,  a  farm-school,  purely  a  private 
charity,  was  opened  in  the  former  city,  and  ultimately  lo- 
cated, where  it  is  still  accomplishing  its  benign  work,  on 
Thompson's  Island  in  the  harbor.  Nearly  ten  years  later 
still  (1S47)  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  juvenile  reform 
by  the  very  generous  donation  of  Mr.  Theodore  Lj'man, 
who  was  a  trustee  of  the  farm-school,  to  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts of  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a  reform  school  for 
boys.  The  well-known  institution  at  Westborough  was  the 
result.  This  was  the  first  purely  State  institution  estab- 
lished in  this  country;  heretofore  they  had  been  founded 
by  charitable  associations,  which  hold  their  control,  while 
the  State,  in  most  instances,  granted  annual  supplies.  The 
experiment  has  proved  that  the  latter  institutions,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  more  successful,  more  economical,  better 
managed,  and  less  liable  to  frequent  and  disastrous  changes 
of  officers.  As  it  is  better  for  the  State  and  for  the  indi- 
viduals interested  to  develop  the  benevolence  and  piety  of 
the  citizens,  the  policy  now  pursued  in  Great  Britain  seems 
to  be  the  wisest  on  the  whole — by  a  general  law  a  reason- 
able sum  per  capita  is  allowed  by  the  government  to  all 
reformatory  institutions  for  clearly  specified  juvenile  sub- 
jects lawfully  committed  to  such  custody  in  establishments 
accepted  by,  and  open  to  the  supervision  of,  a  state  in- 
spector. Smaller  schools,  other  things  being  equal,  give 
better  promise  of  reforming  their  inmates  than  those  ag- 
gregating large  numbers  of  delinquent  or  defective  youth. 
These  voluntary  schools  will  secure  not  only  better  super- 
vision over  their  subjects  in  the  institution,  but  a  more 
careful  oversight  after  their  discharge,  which  is  an  element 
of  reform  of  almost  equal  importance  with  the  former.  In 
1S33,  Dr.  John  Henry  Wichern,  then  a  young  theological 
student  just  ordained  for  the  ministry,  and  engaged  in 
voluntary  city  missionary  services  in  the  city  of  Ilamburg, 
Germany,  opened  at  the  Horn,  a  short  distance  from  town, 
in  a  memorable  old  cottage,  into  which  he  removed  with 
his  mother,  a  school  of  reform  for  the  worst  boys  of  the 
city  streets.  The  cottage,  which  has  given  a  name  to  what 
is  now  a  village  of  plain  dwellings  in  the  midst  of  gardens, 
with  workshops,  chapel,  and  schools,  was  called  verv  sig- 
nificantly, "The  Rauhe  Ilaus."  'Wiehern  admitted  but 
twelve  boys,  who  became  members  of  his  family,  and  were 
in  every  respect  treated  as  his  children.  Afterwards  he 
successively  built  other  cottages,  each  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  boys  or  girls,  and  established  workshops,  calling 
to  his  aid  a  body  of  theological  students,  whom  he  trained, 
while  they  became  the  elder  brothers  and  tutors,  as  well 
as  instructors  in  various  mechanical  and  agricultural 
industries,   of  his   remarkable   families   of   street   Arabs. 


*He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  first  board  of  manaijerg  of 
the  New  York  Home  of  Refuge,  dying  while  this  article  was  in 
preparation  (Feb.,  1S74). 


These  elder  brothers  were  trained  for  the  "inner"  or  home 
missionary  work  of  Germany,  and  have  made  admirable 
superintendents  of  reformatory  institutions  throughout 
Europe  and  in  this  country.  This  experiment  proved  re- 
markably successful  in  its  reforming  influence  over  its  sub- 
jects. In  1837,  M.  de  Metz,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  assize 
of  Paris,  visited  the  U.  S.  as  a  commissioner  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  prison  system  of  this  country.  He  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  good  work  done  for  juvenile 
offenders  in  the  houses  of  refuge  at  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  made  to  his  government  a  full  report  of  their 
discipline  and  efficiency.  Immediately  upon  his  return  he 
commenced  what,  in  the  end.  proved  to  be  his  own  great 
life-work — the  organization  of  a  general  movement  for  the 
rescue  and  reform  of  young  criminals  in  France.  He  visited 
the  institutioh  of  Wichern  in  Hamburg,  and  finally  upon 
the  Loire,  just  out  of  the  city  of  Tours,  he  established  the 
great  model  French  reform  scliool,  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  estate  upon  which  it  stands — the  "Agricultural 
Colony  of  Mettray."  It  combines  the  American  and  Ger- 
man systems.  It  forms  a  little  village  by  itself  of  small, 
three-story  dwellings,  each  one  capable  of  accommodating 
forty  boys  with  their  instructors,  with  a  church,  workshops, 
and  farm-buildings.  These  institutions  are  constructed 
without  walls  around  them  or  bars  upon  the  doors  to  re- 
tain the  th'tciius.  The  accounts  of  these  institutions,  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  Horace  Maun,  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  board  of  education,  by  Dr.  Calvin  E.  Stowe, 
who  visited  and  carefully  examined  them,  and  by  Dr. 
Henry  Barnard,  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  board  of  edu- 
cation, awakened  great  interest  among  philanthropic  men. 
A  series  of  prize  essays  also,  three  of  which  were  published, 
on  the  subject  of  juvenile  reform,  secured  hy  an  offer  of 
$100  for  the  best  by  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Philadel- 
phia house  of  refuge  (which  was  awarded  to  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  of  Massachusetts,  fortj' having  been  sent  in), 
tended  to  add  to  the  growing  interest.  In  I860,  Massa- 
chusetts established  her  Industrial  School  for  girls  at  Lan- 
caster, following  quite  closely  the  French  system  of  M.  de 
Metz,  and  allotting  but  thirty  girls  to  a  separate  bouse, 
each  home  under  the  care  of  three  matrons.  Ohio  but  a 
short  time  after  opened  her  farm-school  for  boys  on  the 
same  plan  in  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Since  this  time 
nearly  all  the  later  institutions,  which  have  been  quite 
rapidly  organized  throughout  the  country,  chiefly  State 
establishments,  have  followed,  with  more  or  less  closeness, 
the  farm-school  system  as  distinguished  from  the  "congre- 
gate" or  penitentiary  form  of  discipline. 

Many  private  and  voluntary  institutions,  meeting  the 
wants  of  special  classes,  have  been  established  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 
The  most  efficient  of  these  is  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
New  York  City,  of  which  Mr.  Charles  L.  Brace  is  the  orig- 
inator and  chief  manager.  It  was  incorporated  in  1853. 
Its  object  is  to  save  the  vagrant  children  of  the  street  from 
becoming  even  juvenile  criminals.  By  inexpensive  night 
lodgings  for  little  street-merchants  and  for  girls  without 
homes,  by  encouraging  small  savings,  by  establishing  in- 
dustrial schools  where  sewing  as  well  as  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge  is  taught,  and  where  Sunday  services  for  re- 
ligious training  are  held,  and  chiefly  by  deporting  house- 
less and  worse  than  homeless  children  from  the  miserable 
haunts  of  poverty  and  vice  in  the  city  to  good  homes  in  the 
country,  an  inestimable  amount  of  good  is  done,  and  an 
eflfective  preventive  agency  against  crime  secured.  The 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  connected  one  feature  of  this 
plan  with  the  bureau  of  her  State  board  of  charities.  An 
agency  under  it  assumes  the  work  of  finding  homes  in  the 
State  for  unprotected  children.  The  multiplication  of  these 
voluntary  and  State  preventive  agencies  in  many  portions 
of  the  country  has  perceptibly  reduced  the  amount  of  juve- 
nile crime,  and  the  effect  would  also  soon  be  made  mani- 
fest in  the  decrease  of  adult  criminals,  were  it  not  for  the 
large  importation  from  Europe  of  this  class.  Several  of 
the  great  religious  sects,  particularly  the  Roman  Catholic, 
have  turned  their  attention  and  practical  energies  in  this 
direction.  The  largest  portion  of  the  most  exposed  and 
vicious  children  in  our  cities  has  been  of  foreign  parent- 
age, and  by  birth  connected  with  the  Catholic  told.  The 
very  vigorous  establishment  in  later  years  of  reformatories, 
industrial  schools,  and  orphanages  by  the  Catholic  clergy 
has  made  itself  apparent  in  most  beneficial  results  in  some 
of  our  cities.  Voluntary  religious  movements,  like  the 
ragged  schools  instituted  by  John  Pounds  in  England  ;  like 
the  industrial  and  christianizing  scheme  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
introduced  into  the  most  abandoned  parts  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1S20.  and  into  the  lowest  wynds  of 
Edinburgh  in  1816;  like  those  of  the  Methodist  ladies  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Pease  in  the  Five  Points  of  New  York,  and  of 
their  successful  imitators  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  have 
produced  marvellous  results.     The    inauguration  of  com- 
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pulsory  education,  provirling  for  such  neglected  classes  us  I 
the    youu;;   gtrcet-inerehants    and    children    eni|)loycd    in  I 
factorie^:,  and  the  vigorous  use  of  the  facilities  oflered  by  j 
(he  puMic  and  private  schools  of  reform,  promise  very  cer-  I 
tain  and  eflicieut  results  in  the  direction  of  the  prevention  ; 
and  cure  of  juvenile  offences.     Particular  interest  at  the  I 
prt'sent  hour  is  drawn  to  the  uiaturer  class  of  young  crim- 
inals, from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.     It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  they  should  not  he  trained  in  the  same  institu-  ! 
tions  with  children.  They  are  just  now  the  most  dangorous 
members  of  our  criminal  cla5S,  our  most  violent  crimes  be- 
ing perpetrated  by  them:  but  they  are  still  amenable  to 
reformatory  influences,  as  has  been  proved  hy  an  interest- 
ing experiment  of  a  few  late  years  in  the  New  York  house  | 
of  refuge.     They  require  more  restraint  than  youlbs.  and  a 
broader  educational  and  industrial  discipline.     They  need 
to  bo  taught  a  full    trade.     A   portion  of   their  earnings 
while  restrained  of  their  liberty  should  be  credited  to  them 
if  obedient  and  diligent.    They  should  he  discharged  before 
the  limitation  of  their  sentence  if  there  is  a  good  promise 
of  reformation,  with  power  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of 
tho  institution   with  which  they  have  been  connected,  in 
Iheir  failure  upon  trial,  to  return  them  for  further  restraint 
ui.til  thoy  show  themselves  capable  of  living  (and  ready  to 
do  so)  honest  and  industrious  lives  in  the  community.    The 
suspicion  that  all  persons  rest  under  who  have  been  rff'r<"H»« 
renders  it  necessary  that    there    should    be    an   industrial 
refuge  for  them  when  work  cannot  he  elsewhere  obtained. 
This  was  really  the  problem — how  to  find   work  for  dis- 
charged young  criminals — that  first  arrested  the  attention 
of    Kdward   Livingston,    and  turned   his    thoughts  in  tho 
direction  of  the  causes  and  the  cure  of  crime. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  this  country  (1875)  some 
40  schools  of  reform,  not  including  those  of  an  cducatioual 
and  preventive  character.  These  institutions  have  an  an- 
nual average  of  about  12.000  children,  1000  of  whom  arc 
girls.  This  estimate  is  rather  below  than  above  the  actual 
census.  The  smaller  and  purely  voluntary  institutions 
would  present  much  larger  statistics.  In  threat  Britain 
there  arc  05  officially  recognized  schools  of  reform,  and  05 
industrial  schools,  embracing  about  5000  inmates.  In  the 
German-speaking  countries  of  Europe  there  are  over  400* 
ostablislinieuts  for  the  succor  of  expot-ed  and  criminal 
youths,  with  an  annual  average  of  12.000  inmates,  be- 
tween 40  and  50  have  been  organized  in  France.  Italy 
has  X^,  of  which  22  are  for  boys — all  private  institutions. 

The  estimates  as  to  the  reforms  accomplished  in  these 
houses  of  refuge  vary  from  GO  to  75  per  cent,  of  tlic  wludc 
number  received.  Many  of  these  young  children  arc  not 
vicious,  simply  homeless  and  exposed;  so  that  the  actual 
reformatory  power  of  an  institution  cannot  be  measured 
by  tlie  number  of  inmates  that  ultimately  turn  out  well. 
In  several  instances,  however,  very  thorough  and  en- 
couraging inquiries  have  been  made,  extending  ovvr  a  pe- 
riod of  ten  and  twenty  years,  and  embracing  some  of  the 
most  unpromising  subjects  when  received.  Without  doubt, 
every  year  the  class  that  now  enters  purely  reformatory 
institutions  becomes,  in  some  degree,  less  promising.  They 
are  now  tho  residuum  of  the  streets  after  orphanages  and 
industrial  schools  liave  selected  and  sifted  out  their  sub- 
jects. More  care  and  thoroughness  of  ilisciplino  will  be 
re(|uired  in  their  instance,  and  less  pronounced  results 
may  be  expected. 

As  disciplinary  agencies,  education,  tho  cultivation  of 
industrial  habits,  the  learning  a  full  trade  if  possible,  tho 
assimilating  and  transfornnng  power  of  a  strong,  loving, 
magnetic  mind,  and  positive  religious*  instruction  and 
training,  are  relied  upon.  Small  institutions  bring  the 
children  nearer  to  their  officers.  It  will  be  seen  ut  onco 
that  both  the  heads  and  subordinates  of  these  schools  must 
be  persons  of  peculiar  adaptation;  they  must  bo  specially 
intelligent,  unselfish,  devoted,  fond  of  children,  and  of  an 
earnest  religious  character.  These  institutions  must  train 
their  inmates  to  a  j)lain  form  of  life  and  tu  orilinarV  ex- 
pectations. Much  disa)ipoiniment  and  failure  results  from 
inattention  to  tills.  But  few  of  these  youths  will  be  received 
into  fjimilies  in  the  position  of  ehildren  :  they  are  to  go  out 
into  life  tr)  earn  their  livelihood  by  tlie  sweat  of  their  brows. 
As  farm-labor  at  the  East  offers  sueh  limited  pecuniary 
returns,  boys  in  these  schools,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be 
taught  trades,  and  placed  in  a  position  to  earn  their  living 
by  their  work  ii]>on  their  <li.-(diarge.  It  is  not  wise  t**  re- 
t.iin  them  too  long  in  scliools  of  reform;  all  inslitution-lifo 
is  unnatural,  irksome,  and  in  some  degree  unwholesome. 
They  should  be  jilneed  in  homes  and  in  induftriiil  positions 
in  Hie  country  at  as  early  a  day  as  prai-ticable.  It  is  belter 
to  have  them  returned  often,  anrl  new  homes  found  for 
them,  than  to  keep  them  too  long  under  restraint.  The 
great  want  of  the  hour  is  a  body  of  well-trained  instructors 
and  ortieers.  The  best  systems  fail  for  laek  of  devoted  and 
intelligent  train^-rs.     Tho  irreligious  and  careless  tempers 


and  habits  of  subordinate  officers,  who,  after  all,  come 
nearest  to  the  children,  will  utterly  destroy  the  reformatory 
influence  of  the  school,  the  chapel,  and  an  admirable  super- 
intendent. European  institutions,  which  have  been  models 
of  success,  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  most  devoted  ar.d 
self-sacrificing  missionary  spirits,  men  and  women  wlm 
have  made  the  rescue  of  childlmod  a  life-work  of  faith  and 
love,  as  will  be  seen  in  reading  De  Licfde's  volumes. 

The  literature  of  this  question  has  become  very  exten- 
sive. In  addition  to  the  collected  reports  of  the  older  in- 
stitutions, like  the  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Wcstboro'.  ar.d 
Lancaster  schools,  and  the  Ohio  State  Farm,  we  mention 
Jtivciiitc  Dcliiir/untts  ( Eng.),  by  Mary  Carpenter ;  The  Chnr- 
itics  of  Enrt>pc  (Eng.),  by  Dc  I.iefdo  ;  Jl(},ort  of  ,1f<(*«. 
Stfiti-'/ii'ord  nf  Cfmritifi.  11  vols.,  very  valuable;  Ifalf 
('rntun/  tritfi  ,/itrcnifr  Dclintjneiitu,  by  IJ.  K.  Peirce  ;  A"(i- 
fiouul  Kducatioti  iu  Etn-opr,  by  Henry  Barnard,  LL.D.: 
lie  form  at  ion  of  Jtirctnfe  JJrh'uf/ufutH,  hy  L.  Bonneville  do 
Marsangy,  1  vol.  Svo,  Paris  ;  J^nut'n/imrnt  and  Prci-vutlou, 
by  Alex.  Thomson.  1  vol.  12mo,  London;  Social  Erifs, 
tiicir  Cause  and  Cure,  by  the  same  author:  Prat/iiif/  aud 
Workinf/,  by  Stevenson;  T/i<  Complvte  H'oi7*«  of  Ediraid 
Livititjuion,  2  vols.,  new  ed..  New  York,  IST^l.  The  English 
Parliamentary  reports  upon  reformatory  institutions  arc 
vory  full  and  of  great  value,  covering  every  detail  of  their 
management.  The  reports  of  Wichern's  Kauhe  Haus 
and  the  agricultural  colony  at  Mettray.  The  published 
Prorcrifiuf/8  of  the  National  Prison  Congress  held  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  1870,  and  of  the  International  Congress  held  in 
London  in  1S72,  contain  juirticularly  valuable  papers  upon 
preventive  and  reformatory  agencies.  B.  K.  pEiRcn. 

Juv^nis  (Havmoni*),  b.  at  (Jap,  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Hautes-Alpes.  France,  in  the  first  half  of  tho 
seventeenth  century  :  held  some  subordinate  position  in  tho 
civil  service  of  his  native  city,  and  d.  there  Jan.  7,  1705. 
His  leisure  hours  he  used  for  historical  researches,  and  from 
old  state  papers  and  official  documents  he  compiled  a  Ih'a- 
toirc  8('cidicrc  ct  eccftsinHtiijiif  du  Dnuphittf  ct  de  sea  dr'pctid- 
anccs.  The  work  was  never  printed.  The  manuscript  was 
presented  to  tho  library  of  Carpentras  in  the  department 
of  Vauclusc,  where  it  is  still  kept.  But  it  is  often  quoted 
on  account  of  the  curious  anil  generally  reliable  information 
it  gives  concerning  life  and  characters  In  the  French  prov- 
inces in  tho  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

JuvcnHa$9  in  the  mythology  of  the  Romans,  the  god- 
dess of  youth,  corresponding  to  the  tireek  Ilcbc.  She  was 
worshipi)ed  in  Home  at  a  very  early  period  ;  her  chapel  on 
tho  Capitol  was  built  before  tho  temple  of  Jupiter.  After 
the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal,  in  207  n.  r.,  the  consul,  M.  Livius, 
vowed  a  temple  to  Juventas,  whieh  was  consecrated  iu  the 
Circus  Maximus  sixteen  years  afterward. 

Jliven'tiil  RCns  in  ancient  Rome  was  a  plebeian  f/etta, 
whieli  came  tVum  Tusculuni.  and  settled  in  Rome  in  tho 
fourth  century  D.  c  Tho  families  belonging  to  this  gens 
were  the  Cclsus,  Latcrensis.  Pedo,  and  Thalna. 

Jiivcnti'niis  ATbiiis  Ovid'ius,  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor of  tliirry  live  L:itin  distichs  which  Imve  come  down  to 
us  under  the  title  of  Eh'jia  dc  I'/ii/nnicfa.  ami  which  contains 
a  collection  of  words  expressive  of  the  respective  sounds 
uttered  by  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  other  animals.  Of  tho 
author  nothing  is  known,  but  tho  distichs  themselves  havo 
some  interest  as  a  curiosity. 

Jiix'oil  (Wii.MAH),  1>.  D.,  b.  at  Chichester,  England,  in 
15S2  ;  was  eduealed  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  of  whieh 
ho  became  president  in  1021,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university  in  11)20.  lie  was  made  dean  of  Worcester  in 
1028,  bishop  of  Hereford  in  llV.VA,  and  of  Lundon  in  tho 
same  year,  and  high  treasurer  of  Knglaml  in  l(i;i5.  Bishop 
Juxitu  suflered  deprivation  during  tlie  great  rebellion  aud 
the  Commonwealth,  but  remained  faitiiful  to  King  Charles, 
whom  he  attended  in  his  imprisonment,  at  his  trial,  and  on 
tho  scart'old.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  nuule  arch- 
bishop fd"  Canterimry  (Sept.  20,  ItJGO),  and  d.  at  Lambeth 
Palace  June  4,  liit;;t. 

Jyil'ti'llli,  the  nauic  of  a  district  of  British  India,  he- 
vond  the  Brahnmputra,  belonging  to  the  presidency  of 
Bengal,  situateil  between  hit.  25°  and  20°  N.,  Ion.  V'2°  B., 
and  bounded  N.  by  Assam  anil  S.  by  Sylhet,  with  which 
it  was  incorporated  during  the  Burmese  war.  Tin*  district 
is  mountainous,  and  rich  in  iron  aud  coal.  Cap.  Jynleah. 
Jynx,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  name  of  the  bird  whieh 
Aphrodite  gave  Jafonas  a  symbol  of  passionate  and  rest- 
less love,  and  by  whieh  ho  won  tho  love  of  Medea.  Accord- 
ing to  (me  version  of  the  myth,  Jynx  was  the  daughter  of 
Peitho  and  Pan,  and  was  tiansfMrmed  into  a  bird  becau«e 
she  un<lertook,  by  means  of  magie.  to  make  Zeu"  fall  in  l"ve 
with  lo.  A<'eftrding  to  another,  she  wiis  a  daughter  of  Pierufi. 
and  when  she  nnci  lier  sisters  presumed  (o  enter  into  n  musi- 
cal contest  with  the  Muses,  she  was  eh.»nged  into  a  bird. 
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K,  a  palatal  mute,  the  eleventh  letter  in  our  alphabet. 
It  is  the  Greek  kappa  (K,  «),  but  is  very  seldom  seen  in 
Latin.  C  taking  its  place.  It  has  but  one  sound  in  Eng- 
lish, the  same  as  that  of  C  hard.  As  an  abbreviation  it 
stands  fur  khuj:  in  chemistry  it  is  the  symbol  of  potassium 
(kaliuni). 

Kaa'ba  [Ar.ab.  ^^A''a«?m7^  *' square  house  "].  an  ob- 
long stone  Iiuilding  enclosed  in  the  great  mosque  at  Mecca. 
At  the  nortli-castern  corner  of  the  building,  four  or  five 
feet  from  the  ground,  is  a  celebrated  Vdack  stone,  of  an 
irregular  oval  shape,  about  seven  inches  in  diameter,  which 
roceivt'd  idolatrous  worship  from  the  Arabians  before  the 
time  of  Mohammed,  and  it  is  still  the  most  sacred  oiiject 
of  veneration  to  his  followers.  The  Saba^ans  and  (Juebcrs 
also  worsliipped  this  stone,  which  is  thought  to  be  of  me- 
teoric origin,  and  to  have  been  first  connected  with  the 
worship  of  ?>aturn.  None  but  Mohammedans  are  now  ad- 
mitted within  the  Kaaba.  but  Burekhardt  and  Burton  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  under  the  disguise  of  pilijrims.  Every 
follower  of  Islam  is  bound,  if  possible,  to  visit  this  sacred 
spot  at  least  once  during  his  life,  and  scores  of  thousands 
make  the  ])ilgrimage  each  year. 

Kaaina.     Sec  Hartkbeest. 

Ka'ba^  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bihar,  has 
56.11)  inhaiiitants,  who  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  rear- 
ing of  lires. 

Kabbala.     Sec  Cabbala. 

Kabul.     See  Cabool. 

Kabyles,     See  Algeria. 

Ka'desh  [Ileb..  "holy"],  or  Kadesh-barnea,  city 
and  encampment  of  the  Israelites  during  their  journeys  in 
the  wilderness,  at  the  S.  E.  border  of  Palestine,  near  Edom. 
To  this  point  they  had  penetrated  when  they  were  turned 
back  by  the  hostility  of  the  Edomites,  and  coniprlled  to 
seek  the  circuitous  route  E.  of  Edom  and  Moal).  By  some 
biblical  geographers  Kadesli  is  distinguished  from  Kadcsh- 
barnea,  and  it  is  held  that  the  people  of  Israel  were  twice 
turned  back,  once  from  each  place;  othersconsidcr  the  two 
accounts  a  duplicate  narrative  of  the  same  event.  Dr. 
Robinson  in  his  fiU'h'ctd  licaearches  idcnt'iijcs  Kadesh  with 
the  modern  Aincl-  WcbeJi. 

Kad'monitcs  [Heb.  Kadmoni,  "enstern"].  the  namo 
of  a  Canaanite  tribe  which  in  the  time  of  Abraham  inhab- 
ited the  N.  E.  of  Palestine,  near  Mount  Ilermon.  The 
name  is  thought  to  be  a  general  one  for  tlie  dwellers  in 
Eas^ern  counfries,  and  that  they  are  identical  witli  tlio 
''children  of  the  East,"  elsewhere  mentioned  lu  the  books 
of  llenesis  and  Job. 

Kadom'',  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tam- 
bov, on  the  Moksha,  has  7173  inhabitants  and  some  trade. 

KaTfa,  or  KaTa^  country  of  Eastern  Africa.  S.  of 
Abyssinia,  consists  of  an  extensive  table-land  rising  about 
5000  feet  above  the  sea  and  covered  with  immense  forests 
of  coffee  trees.  Coffee  i?  indigenous  here,  and  is  said  to 
have  received  its  name  from  this  country.  It  is  largely 
cultivated,  and  great  quantities  are  exported  to  Mocha. 
The  cusrfc,  a  plant  resembling  the  banana,  furnishes  the 
chief  article  of  food.  Cereals  are  not  cultivated,  and 
"grain-eater"  is  used  as  an  expression  of  contempt.  The 
inhabitants  belong  to  the  Abyssinian  type,  and  speak  a 
language  classified  under  the  Hamitic  group.  They  profess 
to  be  Christians,  and  arc  governed  despotieallv  by  a  king. 
Bonga,  situated  in  7°  12'  ZO"  N.  lat.,  3G°  41'  E".  Ion.,  on  the 
Gojeb,  is  the  principal  town,  but  is  a  poor  place,  consisting 
of  straggling  huts,  and  comprising  only  between  6000  and 
7000  inhabitants. 

Kaffa,  or  Feodo'sia,  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tauriila.  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Crimean  peninsula;  it  has  a  good  fortified 
harhor,  and  was,  while  in  the  possession  of  Genoa,  a  com- 
mercial port  of  consequence,  but  lost  its  importance  under 
Turkish  dominion.  It  is  now  rising  again,  and  is  much 
visited  as  a  watering-place.     Pop.  S435. 

Kaffirs,  or  CaTfres  [Arab.  Jcrflr,  "unbeliever"  or 
"heathen"],  first  applied  by  the  Arab  slave-dealers  of  the 
eastern  coa^t  of  Africa  to  all  the  natives.  In  after  years  the 
term  wns  limited  to  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  coast-country 
on  the  E.  side  of  vS.  E.  Africa,  and  recent  events  have  nar- 
rowed the  designation  in  a  popular  sense  as  applying  to  the 
tribes  living  in  the  country  between  the  Capo  Colony  and 


Natal.     The  Kaffirs  form  a  very  large  family  of  the  human 

race,  extending  beyond  the  equator,  and  are  closely  allied 
to  a  great  part  of  the  Central  and  North  African  tribes. 
They  are  a  modified  negro,  being  distinct  from  the  negro 
j)roper,  the  Hottentot,  and  Bushman  ;  for.  though  tlicir  hair 
is  woolly,  their  color  is  as  a  rule  deep  sepia-brown.  They 
are  often  intensely  black,  but  many,  on  the  other  hand,  arc 
coffec-colorcd,  so  that  these  are  merely  variations  from  the 
original  complexion.  Many  are  reddish,  like  the  American 
Indians.  In  their  own  language  they  call  themselves 
A-haui}i,  meaning  "  people  "  or  "  men."  Their  features  aro 
often  regular,  and  instance?  occur  in  which  but  for  its  color 
the  countenance  might  be  taken  for  that  of  a  European. 
Several  writers  describe  their  figures  as  admirable  and  their 
movements  as  graceful  and  dignified.  Their  skulls  are 
dolichocephalous  and  high,  or.  according  to  Weleker,  hyp- 
sistenocephalous.  Their  language  belongs  to  the  so-called 
prefix-pronominal.  The  Kaffirs  of  South  Africa  are  di- 
vided into  four  species — the  Kaffir  proper,  the  Sichuana, 
Tageza,  and  Otjiherero.  The  first  speak  the  real  Kaflir 
language;  the  second,  the  Se-rolong,  Se-suto.  and  Se- 
tlapi ;  the  third,  the  Mancolosi,  JMa-tonga.  and  Ma-ploen- 
ga  dialects.  The  general  disposition  of  the  Zulu  races, 
called  Kaffirs  by  the  English,  is  (1)  the  tribes  N.  of  Natal, 
Aniatabclc,  Amazulu.  etc.,  and  the  Amaxoso  and  Aniam- 
pondo,  in  the  E.,  speaking  Zulu;  (2)  Makololo.  N..  and 
Bakuku.  N.  W.,  spe.aking  Sichuana,  and  generally  krown 
as  Bcchuanas  or  Betjuan.a:  and  (3)  the  Ovanipos  and  Otji- 
herero or  O-va-herero.  For  practical  study  G.  Fritseh  re- 
duces all  these  to  the  Ama-xosa,  the  Ama-Zulu,  the  Be- 
chuana,  and  the  O-va-herero. 

The  Kaffirs  were  first  made  known  in  1497.  when  Vasco 
da  Gama  was  wounded  by  them  in  Helena  Bay.  Sueeeed- 
i-ng  notices  of  the  country  and  of  the  natives  occur  in  Santo's 
work  on  East  Africa  (IJOO)  and  that  of  Lopez  (1591).  In 
1()26  the  traveller  Herbert  described  them.  From  16.'>2, 
when  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  settled  by  the  Dutch, 
until  1795,  when  it  was  passed  to  the  English,  and  with 
little  intermission  almost  to  the  present  day,  the  hi.story 
of  the  Kaffirs  is  that  of  continual  savage  warfare  with 
the  Europeans,  varied  by  bloody  feuds  among  themselves. 
Chaka  or  Tshaka,  '*  the  Napoleon  of  South  Africn,"  b.  in 
17S7.  killed  1S29,  founded  the  Zulu  dynasty.  When  his 
mother  died  this  king,  to  terrify  his  subjects,  caused  7000 
of  tliem  to  be  murdered  in  one  dav,  and  continued  these 
sacrifices  for  three  months.  The  Kafiirs,  though  not  re- 
ligious, are  extremely  superstitious.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten in  their  favor,  but  even  from  the  testimony  of  their  Eu- 
ropean friends  it  is  evident  that  they  are  greedy,  cruel,  and 
expert  in  poisoning.  Owing  to  the  insecurity  of  life  and 
property  among  themselves,  about  300,000  Kaffirs,  or  one 
half  the  nation,  have  taken  refuge  in  the  British  colony. 
As  wives  are  the  most  profitable  of  their  possessions,  polyg- 
amy is  so  deeply  rooted  that  Christianity  makes  but  little 
progress  among  them.  The  old.  the  poor,  and  the  sick  are 
treated  with  incredible  barbarity.  When  a  chief's  hair  turns 
gray  he  is  often  put  to  death,  and  Tshaka  once  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Englisli,  the  secret  object  of  whieli 
was  to  obtain  a  bottle  of  hair-dye.  The  language  of  the 
Kaffirs,  in  common  with  those  of  the  Bechuanas,  Damaras 
of  the  Plain,  the  people  of  Congo,  Suaheli,  and  many  other 
regions,  is  what  is  called  alliteral,  as  contrasted  with  the 
tongues  characterized  by  "clicks."  such  as  are  spoken  by 
the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen.  The  Kaffirs  are  ferocious 
and  passionately  fond  of  warfare,  but  unless  driven  to  de- 
spair arc  only  to  be  dreaded  in  ambush  or  night-attacks. 
Among  the  numerous  works  relating  to  the  Kafiirs  may 
be  named  The  Kajfirs  of  JVatal.  etr.,  by  Rev.  J.  Shooter 
(1S57);  The  Record  Relative  to  the  Native  Trihcti  of  Smith 
Africa,  by  Lieut.  D.  Moodie  (Cape  Town,  1S38);  Re- 
ports, etc. ,  by  Col.  R.  Collins  (ib.  1841);  Procerdivijn  of 
the  Commission  Relative  to  the  Kaffirs,  etc.  ( Pict.  Ma- 
ritzburg,  1852);  South  African  Annah,  by  D.  Moodie  (ib. 
1S5j);  Xarratire  of  the  Kaf^r  War  of  1S50-5J.  by  R.  God- 
lenton  (Graham's  Town.  1S52);  Kaffir  Lairs  and  Customs, 
by  Maclean  (Mount  Cope,  1858);  Past  and  Future  of  the 
Kaffir  Tribes,  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Holden  (London,  1855)  ;  The 
Orauf/c  River,  by  C.  J.  Anderson;  Lake  Xgami,  by  the 
same  ;  The  Zambesi,  etc.,  by  D.  Livingstone  (London,  1855); 
Journal  of  a  Residence  at  the  Cape  of  Good  ffnpe,  by  Chas. 
J.  F.  Bunbury  (London.  1848) :  Travels, etc.  in  SouthA/rica, 
by  Ci.  Thompson  (London,  1872);  Zulu  Ler^ends,  etc..  by 
Dr.  Bleek  (an  interesting  work,  indicating  great  imagina- 
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tion  and  even  poetic  power  in  tho  Knffirs);  Rei/nard  the 
Fnx  ill  South  A/ricd,  by  the  same,  f^ec  also  other  works 
by  Blcek.  The  titles  of  nearly  fifty  works  referring  to  the 
Ians"'i2;es,  ethnojrraphy,  aud  anatomy  of  the  Zulus  and 
other  iSnuth  African  tribes  are  given  in  Uic  Eiutfrborcnen 
Siol-Ai'rikan,  by  G.  Fritsch.  C.  G.  Lkland. 

Kaffra'ria  {Proper  or  Independent),  the  name  of  the 
eastern  LMiast-region  of  South  Africa,  extending  N.  to  the 
river  Umzinikulu,  in  lat.  '.\<d^  2(1'  S..  aud  S.  to  the  Groat 
Kei  or  Koiskamina,  which  separates  it  from  the  Tape  Col- 
ony, to  whi<'h  in  1SG6  the  so-called  British  Kaffraria  was 
annexed.  The  distance  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  250  miles, 
and  from  E.  to  W.— that  is,  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Kalamlu  Mountain** — about  120  miles:  the  area  of  the 
whole  territory  about  20.000  square  miles.  Besides  the 
Great  Kci  and  the  Umzimknlu.  many  other  rivers— as.  fur 
instance,  the  I'mzimvubu.  the  Umtata,  aud  the  rmhasheo 
— flow  through  these  regions,  rising  in  the  Kalambi  or 
Quathlamba  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  about  uOOO  feet. 
None  of  them  is  navigable,  however.  They  flow  in  deep 
beds,  and  their  shorrs  are.  like  the  coast,  rocky  and  irregu- 
lar. When  sufficiently  wntcred.the  soil  is  very  productive. 
C->tton  has  been  grown  with  success  in  many  places;  maize 
and  wheat  are  easily  raised;  largo  trees  and  watermelons 
abound.  Tho  inhabitants,  whose  number  is  estimated  to 
bo  about  300,000,  are  Kaffirs,  and  live  as  nomades  in  tribes 
which  bear  the  names  of  the  chiefs.  Their  religious  and 
moral  ideas  are  often  very  low;  one  Zulu  tribe  believes 
that  their  present  chief  has  crcatc<l  the  world.  But  the 
Weslcyan  Missionary  Society  has  had  great  success  among 
them,  and  the  whole  population  is  gradually  coming  uudcr 
the  intiuencc  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

Kafiristan',  a  country  of  Central  Asia,  between  35° 
and  :tf>°  N.  lat..  and  between  09*=  20'  and  71°  20'  E.  Ion. 
It  received  its  name,  ''the  land  of  the  infidels."  from  tlu! 
surrounding  Mohammedan  people,  who  entertain  an  in- 
veterate hatred  against  its  inhialiitants.  As  the  country  is 
an  isolated  .alpine  tract  of  land,  on  the  declivity  of  llindu- 
Kush,  which  never  was  conquered,  though  often  invaiJcd 
by  foreigners,  aud  about  which  we  know  very  little,  tho 
inhabitants  form  an  isolated  race,  entirely  diA'cnnt  from 
their  neighbors.  They  resemble  Europeans  in  their  fea- 
tures, and  have  blue  eyes  and  light-brown  hair;  in  their 
language,  which  is  of  Sanskrit  root,  and  in  many  of  their 
habits,  sitting  on  raised  seats.  They  arc  said  to  bo  very 
proud  of  this  resemblance  to  Europeans,  while  they  cou- 
Bider  it  the  first  and  most  essential  part  of  a  man's  honor 
to  have  slain  a  Mussulman.  Wc  know,  however,  as  littlo 
of  the  inhabitants  as  of  the  country. 

Kagoshi'ma,  or  Kagosima,  town  of  .Japan,  eitu- 
ated  on  the  south-western  coast  of  the  island  of  ICiusin,  is 
the  capita!  of  the  feudal  prince  Satsuma.  It  was  bombarded 
in  ISft.T  by  the  Englisli,  who  thus  compelled  Satsuma  to  ex- 
ecute the  murderers  of  Mr.  Richardson,  an  English  subject, 
and  to  pay  £2J,0O0  in  indemnification. 

Ka'hau,  or  Proboscis  Monkey,  tho  Smtuopifliccm 
nnMuiii,  a  most  grotesque  and  hideous  monkey  of  Borneo. 
It  is  of  gregarious  habits,  and  is  extremely  active,  noisy, 
mischievous,  and  even  savage  in  character.  Tim  native 
name  is  derived  from  the  cry  of  the  beast.  Its  nose  is  eiz 
incliea  long,  and  perfectly  black. 

Knli'lcnbcrg,  the  last  outpost  of  the  Wicnorwald,  tho 
northernmost  spur  of  the  Noric  Alps,  rises  ju?;t  outside 
Vienna,  on  the  Danube.  From  its  southern  sid"  Sobicski 
attacked  in  lOS.i  llie  Turks  besieging  Vienna.  On  its  top, 
which  rises  1100  feet  above  tho  river,  are  some  places  of 
ftmnsement,  much  visited  during  summer  by  tho  inhabit- 
ants of  Vienna. 

Kai'ctcnr,  a  celebrated  waterfall  in  British  Gniann, 
on  the  Botaro  River,  a  tributary  of  the  E^soquibo.  S22  feet 
in  height.  Tho  river  is  hero  nearly  400  feet  wide,  and  is 
ir»  feet  deep. 

Knir\van%  town  of  Tunis,  Northern  Africa.  It  has 
several  magnificent  mosques  and  other  monuments  of  a 
splendor  which  has  gone.  It  stands  on  a  samly  plain,  has 
no  manufactures  and  no  trade.  Pop.  estimated  at  from 
10,000  to  50.000. 

Knisnri'Jrh,  town  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  in  lat,  3R® 
12'  N.  and  hm.  :\o°  20'  E.,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Kaisarijrh  in  tho  province  of  Syriii,  wliieh  was  built  by 
Hernd.  bore  tho  name  of  Cinsarea  Palestinir.  and  was  in 
tho  first  century  one  of  the  most  splendid  (Jrcek  towns  in 
Asia,  but  which  now  is  wholly  in  ruins.  Kaisnrijeh  in  Asia 
Minor  is  decaying  ton,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rnint*. 
but  il  bus  still  10,000  inhabited  house",  nnd  carries  on  a 
very  important  trade  in  Eurojiean  and  Asiatic  products. 

Kill's  or  [from  Lat.  /V»ar].  theGermnn  word  for  emperor, 
which  litis  been  so  extensively  known  and  used  in  every  lan- 
guage since  tho  year  1871,  when  William,  king  of  Prussia, 


was  crowned  at  Versailles,  Franco,  as  emperor  of  Germany. 
Thus  was  revived  the  old  Teutonic  appellation  of  kais^er, 
wliich  applied  formerly,  and  especially  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
to  the  German  emperors,  who  inherited  this  title  from  the 
Roman  Ca'sars,  themselves  succeeded  by  Charlemagne,  who 
is  considered  by  Germans  as  the  first  emperor  of  the  Vater- 
land.  as  Willi:im  is  the  latest  one.  Fiii.ix  Alcaigne. 

Kai'serslailtern,  town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  tho 
Lauter.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  iron,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco, and  a  lively  trade  in  fruit.     Pop.  12,029. 

Kai'scrswcrth,  small  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  tho 
Rhine,  is  noted  for  the  school  of  evangelical  deaconesses 
whirli  was  founded  hero  in  JS35  (see  FLiKPN'mt),  and  which 
now  has  branches  in  most  Protestant  countries.    Pop.  2223. 

Kak'oilyle  (syn.  CAronvLK,  which  see);  also  Kako- 
dylic  Oxide.  Correctly  speaking,  the  synonym  given  in 
the  former  note  under  CAronvi.r;,  "  Fnmimj  Ll'/uor  of  Cn- 
dft"  belongs,  as  it  was  originally  applied  by  Buusen,  the 
discoverer  of  this  baneful  series  of  bodies,  to  the  latter 
compound,  which  is  also  called  o^-'^rsf'Hc  (arsenical  alcohol), 
though  it  is  now  known  that  the  liquor  of  Cadet  is  always 
mixed  with  kakodyle  itself.  Cadet's  liquor  is  oljtained  by 
distilling  together  white  arsenic  aud  polassic  acetate.  The 
mixed  product  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  wliich 
gi\es  kakodylic  chloride,  an<l  this,  treated  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  CO-,.,  with  metallic  Zn,  gives  jjure  kakodyle.  The 
formula  CjIIc As  also,  wliich  was  given  before,  becomes, 
in  the  prevailing  notation  adopted  in  this  Ci/cf<ipmdiHf 
(-\U\2\?2-  Under  the  view  that  it  is  arKrndiwrthi/le,  the 
rational  formula  attributed  to  kakodyle   by  AVoehlcr  is: 

IcTT^I  A^'  ^^^  ***  kakodylic  oxide  (alcarsine)  ho  assigns 
the  formula  ffCIIsj-.-AslaO.  The  latter  is  formed,  with  kak- 
odjiHc  acid  (CIl3)2As.On.  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  kako- 
Ci.y\Q.  It  is  only  kakodyle  itself  which  fumes  and  inflames 
spontaneously  in  the  air,  and  it  confers  these  properties  on 
tho  mixture  called  "liquor  of  Cadet." 

Humanity  revolts  from  the  use  of  this  agent,  kakodyle, 
in  human  warfare,  and  it  never  will  be  thus  emjiloyed,  as 
its  employers  would  place  themselves  without  the  pale  of 
hnmanify.  The  power  to  pre[)are  such  terrific  agents  has 
doubtless  been  conferred  upon  man  to  enable  him  to  cope 
successfully  with  beasts  of  prey  and  deadly  reptiles  and 
serpents,  which  in  some  countries  pro\e  too  powerful  for 
tho  untaught  natives,  and  actually  have  been  known  to 
depopulate  large  districts  of  the  earth,  nnd  render  them 
impenetrable  by  civilized  man  under  ordinary  conditions. 

11.  WlRTZ. 

Kalafat^  town  of  Roumania,  in  Little  M'allachia.  in  a 
plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  nearly  opposite  to 
Widin.  Partly  by  its  natural  position,  and  partly  by  its 
artificial  fortifications,  it  commands  entirely  the  approach 
to  tho  Danube  here,  and  was  the  scene  of  very  severe  con- 
tests between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks  in  1829  and  in 
1851.      Pop.  about  2500. 

KalaUaii'a  f  David),  b.  at  Honolulu  Nov.  Ifi,  1S3C,  and 
descended  from  an  ancient  king  of  the  islands  of  Hawaii. 
Together  with  Lunalilo  and  other  hereditary  chiefs,  he  was 
educated  in  the  royal  school  of  Honolulu,  a  thoroughly 
English  institution,  and  in  ISOO  he  visited  California. 
When  Lunalilo  died  (Feb.  3,  ISTH  without  having  pro- 
claimed a  successor.  Kalakaua  was  elected  king{l'eli.  12) 
by  the  legislature,  39  voles  being  given  to  him,  and  only  fi 
to  the  queen-dowager,  Etnnni.  his  rival  to  the  throne.  A 
riot  took  place  in  favor  of  Enimn,  hut  was  speedily  put 
down  by  aid  from  the  British  and  American  ships  of  war 
jiresent,  and  Kalakaua  was  installed  on  tho  same  day  as 
the  sevenili  king  of  tho  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Karama,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Cowlit/.  co..  Wash.  Ter., 
on  llie  right  l>auk  of  Columbia  River,  45  miles  fmm  Port- 
land. Or.,  and  Cut  miles  S.  E.  of  Astoria,  southern  terminus 
of  the  Pacific  divisir)n  td'  the  Norlberii  Pacific  R.  li..  now 
completed  105  miles  northward  to  Tacoma.  Kalama  was 
first  laid  out  in  Feb.,  1R7I.  and  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
in  tht-  same  year,  in  consequence  of  its  selection  as  tho 
head-quarters  of  the  above-mentioned  railroad  co.,  which 
erected  buildings  for  offices,  car  and  machine  shops,  a  ware- 
house, an.l  a  wharf  700  feet  long.  H  has  several  largo  ho- 
tels. 2  ehurcbcfi,  1  newspaper.  1  public-school  edifice,  a  jail, 
an<i  a  fire  department  :  and  is  the  highest  point  on  Colum- 
bia Hivcr  to  whieh  deep. sea  vessels  eiin  ascerul  withmit 
lightering  cargo.  Within  a  few  miles  norlhwarrl  are  exten- 
sive eoni  mines,  and  on  every  side  arc  forests  of  fine  tim- 
ber. Kalama  Creek,  rising  at  the  base  of  Mount  St.  Helen, 
supplies  unlimiteil  water  power.  Salmon  fishing,  in  tho 
Columbia  Itiver.  for  canning  and  expiut,  is  a  profitable  in- 
dustry. V.  S.  uuiils  received  daily  from  Pngrt  Sound  by 
rail,  rind  twice  a  <lny  by  ste.amora  connecting  with  overland 
mail  from  California. 

M.  H.  A  M.  L.  MoMKY,  Ens.  "Beacon.'* 
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Kalama'ta,  rising  town  of  Greece,  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Koron,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  oil,  figs,  and 
cocoons.     l*op.  6200. 

Kalamazoo',  county  of  S.  W.  Michigan.  Area,  576 
square  miles.  It  is  very'furtile,  and  diversified  with  prai- 
ries, oak-openings,  and'foresls.  It  is  triiversed  by  numer- 
ous rivers,  and  by  five  lines  of  railroad.  Cattle,  grain, 
wool,  butter,  and  hay  are  staple  products.  The  manufac- 
tures include  carriages,  wagons,  lumber,  cooperage,  flour, 
saddlery,  etc.     Cap.  Kalamazoo.     Pop.  32,0j4. 

Kalamazoo,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Kalamazoo  co., 
Mich.,  on  the  Jlichigan  Central,  the  Kalamazoo  division 
of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana,  and  the  Kalamazoo  and  South  Ilaveu 
R.  Rs.,  40  miles  from  Lake  Michigan  and  H3  miles  from 
Detroit.  Situ.ated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  with  a 
fine  location  and  splendid  water-power,  K.alamazoo  is  a 
beautiful  !ind  wealthy  place,  having  12  churches,  2  fine 
libraries  (one  of  5000  vols.),  a  gallery  of  art,  2  national  and 

1  savings  bank,  1  college,  2  female  seminaries,  a  fine  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  and  several  private  schools,  1  daily, 

2  weekly,  and  2  monthly  periodicals.  Water  is  supplied 
on  the  Holly  system  by  10  miles  of  pipes  and  100  hydrants. 
There  is  an  effective  fire  department  with  a  fire-alarm  tele- 
graph ;  the  manufactures  are  extensive,  embracing  iron 
machinery,  steel  springs,  carriages,  j/ianos,  billiard-tables, 
elevators,  clothes-pins,  woodwork  of  various  kinds,  and 
paper.  There  is  a  public  park,  and  a  driving-park  with  a 
superior  track.  The  Michigan  asylum  for  the  insane  is 
located  here,  accommodating  400  to  600  patients.  Kala- 
mazoo is  the  fourth  town  of  the  State  in  size.  Pop.  of  v. 
UlSl  ;  of  tp.  10,447.      Geo.  Torrev,  fur"  Telegraph." 

Kalamazoo  College,  Mich.,  was  incorporated  as  a 
college  in  ISoJ.  It  had  previously  been  a  branch  of  the 
University  of  Michigau.  Its  founders  were  Baptists,  and 
a  majority  of  its  board  of  trustees  arc  of  the  same  body  of 
Christians.  But  other  denominations  have  always  been 
represented  in  its  board  of  trustees,  and  generally  in  its 
faculty.  It  admits  both  se.xes  to  an  equal  share  in  its  in- 
struction and  to  the  aauie  courses  of  study.  The  buildings 
are  very  finely  situated,  aud  the  campus  includes  about  25 
acres.  Rev.  Kendall  Brooks,  D.  D.,  has  been  since  1S68 
the  president  of  the  college,  which  embraces  (1S72)  6  male, 
4  female  instructors:  98  male,  71  female  students. 

Kalamazoo  River  rises  in  Hillsdale  eo.,  Mich.,  flows 
gener.ally  W.  N.  W.   to   Kalamazoo,  and   thence  N.  W.  to 
Lake  Miehig.an.     It  is  200  miles  long,  .'iaO  feet  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and    is   navigable    40    miles    for   boats.     It  flows 
through  a  level  and  fertile  region. 
Kal'amo,  post-tp.  of  Eaton  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1.3C3. 
Kalb  (.Tonx),  Baron  pe.     See  De  Kalb. 
KaTbe,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Saale.     It  has  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
paper.     Pop.  7386. 

Kalb'fleisch  (Martin),  b.  at  Flushing,  in  the  Xether- 
lands.  Feb.  8,  1S04;  was  well  educated,  and  in  youth  paid 
special  attention  to  chemistry  ;  went  as  a  supercargo  to 
Sumatra,  and  .afterwards  became  a  merchant  in  France; 
in  1826  came  to  the  U.  S.,  where  he  acquired  great 
wealth  as  a  manufacturer  of  colors  and  chemicals,  at  first 
at  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  and  later  in  Connecticut;  in  1S41  es- 
tablished the  same  business  at  Green  Point,  L.  I. :  took 
a  prominent  place  as  a  Democratic  politician,  was  sent 
to  Congress  in  1862.  and  chosen  mayorof  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
in  1867.  He  was  distinguished  for  mercantile  integrity, 
good  judgment  in  business,  and  public  spirit.  D.  Feb.  12, 
187.3. 

Kale,  a  variety  of  Bi-aasica  nleracea,  the  species  of 
cruciferous  plant  to  which  the  cabbage,  turnip,  etc.  belong. 
There  are  many  sub-varieties — some  biennial,  others  with 
a  perennial  root.  Kale  is  grown  in  kitchen-gardens  for  its 
leaves,  which  are  boiled  as  potherbs.  The  plant  is  often 
called  borecole.  In  Great  Britain  the  sea-kale  {Ci'timhe 
mnritimtt),^  ])lant  allied  to  the  above,  is  extensively  raised 
in  gardens.  Its  leaves  are  not  palatable  until  after  blanch- 
ing, when  they  are  highly  jirized  as  food. 

Kalei'doscope  [(Jr.  khAo;,  "beautiful,"  ctSos,  "form," 
and  tjKonflv,  to  "see"],  an  instrument  invented  in  1817  by 
Brewster,  consists  of  a  tube  containing  two  or  more  longi- 
tudinal stripes  of  glass  mirror,  whoso  reflecting  surfaces 
are  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  even-numbered  aliquot  part 
of  four  right  .angles  ;  that  is.  .at  60°.  43°,  36°,  etc.,  which  are 
respectively  one-sixth,  one-eighth,  and  one-tenth  of  a  circle. 
At  one  end  of  the  tube  is  an  eye-piece :  at  the  other,  two  plain 
glasses,  the  outer  one  ground.  Between  these  glasses  are 
bits  of  bright-colored  glass,  diaphanous  beads,  and  the 
like.  The  reflection  of  these  objects  is  multiplied  by  the 
mirrors,  and  constitutes  asymmetrical  image  often  of  great 
beauty.     It  is  of  considerable  use  in  the  arts  as  an  aid  in 


devising  new  patterns  for  calico-printers  and  other  deco- 
rative purposes. 

Kaler'gis  (Demetrius),  b.  in  the  island  of  Candia  in 
1803.  ancl  educated  at  St.  Petersburg  l>y  an  uncle.  In  the  war 
of  independence  he  fought  with  great  valor,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Turks,  who  cut  off  one  of  his  ears.  Later 
on  he  partook  with  great  passion  in  all  political  movements 
in  his  native  country,  and  from  1843  to  1845  held  the  office 
of  minister  of  war;  but  his  influence  was  nevertheless  niit 
great,  as  he  was  suspected  of  receiving  pay  from  Russia. 
After  1846  he  lived  p.irtly  in  London,  where  he  became  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  partly  in 
different  places  in  Greece,  until  he  was  sent  in  1861  as  am- 
bassador to  Paris.     D.  at  Athens  Apr.  24,  1867. 

Kalevala.  See  Finnish  Laxguace  and  LiTEHAXtiRE. 
Kalgan',  an  ill-built  but  large  and  populous  town  of 
China,  on  the  route  from  Peking  to  Kiakhta,  on  the  Yang- 
ho,  near  the  Great  Wall,  in  lat.  40°  50'  N.,  Ion.  115°  3', 
and  is  of  great  importance  for  the  overland  trade  between 
China  and  Russia. 

Kalguev',  or  Kolgucv,  an  island  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
belonging  to  the  government  of  Archangel,  Russia.  It  is 
inhabited  only  by  a  few  Samoyed  families,  but  visited  each 
summer  by  a  great  number  of  fowlers  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of  eider-ducks,  swans,  and  geese  which  brood 
here,  and  whose  feathers  and  eggs  are  very  valuable. 
Kali'da,  post-v..  Union  tp.,  Putnam  co.,  0.  Pop.  290. 
Kalida'sa,  an  Indian  poet,  author  of  the  drama  ffnluii- 
tnli't,  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  1789,  and  into 
German  by  Forstcr  in  1790.  Many  other  poems  are  attrib- 
uted to  him.  hut  with  less  certainty.  The  date  assigned  to 
Kalidasa  by  different  scholars  ranges  from  the  first  to  the 
eleventh  century  a.  n. 

Kaliha'ri  Desert,  the  name  of  a  large  territory  of 
Southern  Africa,  of  undefined  boundaries,  but  mostly  ex- 
tending between  Ion,  20°  and  30°  E..  and  between  lat.  21° 
and  28°  S.  It  consists  of  an  almost  level  plain,  without 
springs  or  streams.  The  surface  is  mostly  covered  with 
fine  sand,  resting  on  a  bed  of  red  sandstone,  and  in  many 
places  presenting  a  striking  resemblance  to  Sahara.  Rain 
is  very  rare.  Grass-plains  and  groups  of  acacia  trees 
form  the  transition  from  the  desert  to  the  fertile  tracts. 
Ostriches,  giraffes,  and  antelopes  arc  met  with. 

Ka'lisch  (David),  b,  of  ,Tewish  parentage  at  Breslan 
Feb.  23.  1820  ;  lived,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  first  in 
Paris,  then  in  Leipsic,  and  at  last  in  Berlin,  where  he 
founded  Kladdendnt^ch  in  1S4S.  aud  d.  Aug.  21, 1872.  He 
also  wrote  a  number  of  local  farces,  which  were  performed 
with  great  success  on  all  the  stages  of  Northern  Germany. 
The  songs  of  these  farces  and  from  KlmlderudnUch  have 
been  collected  under  the  title  Hcrliucr  Lticrhnsten, 

Ka'lispels,orPendsd'Oreilles,  a  tribe  of  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Selish  group,  living  in  the  Territories  of 
Washington.  Idaho,  and  Montana,  and  in  British  Colum- 
bia, Thev  have  been  partially  civilized  by  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries. "  The  Jlontana  band  is  the  birgest,  numbering 
1000  ;  that  in  Id.aho  numbers  700.  and  that  in  Washington 
Territory.  400.  The  latter  inhabits  the  valley  of  Kalispel, 
E.  of  Cascade  range,  which  gives  name  to  the  tribe. 

Ka'lisz,  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Warsaw, 
on  the  Prosna.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  Polish  towns,  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  region,  and  carrying 
on  quite  an  extensive  trade.     Pop.  11,778. 

Kalkas'ka,  county  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  Mich- 
ig.an.  Area,  540  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Manistee  River  and  covered  by  dense  forests.     Pop.  424. 

Kalkaska,  post-v..  cap.  of  Kalkaska  co..  Mich.,  on  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R.,  l:'.7  miles  N.  of  Grand 
R.apids  and  58  miles  S.  of  Little  Traverse  Bay,  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  lumber-region  :  has  1  newspaper  and  a  fair  pro- 
vision of  churches,  schools,  stores,  aud  business  accommo- 
dations. The  streams  are  noted  for  a  plentiful  supply  of 
brook-trout.  The  county  was  recently  organized,  and  had 
but  424  inhabitants  in  1870,  since  which  time  the  village 
of  Kalkaska  has  sprung  up  with  a  present  (1874)  pop.  of 
about  1700.  C.  P.  Sweet.  Ed.  "  Kalkaskian." 

Kalm  (Peter),  a  Swedish  botanist,  b,  in  East  Bothnia 
in  1715 :  was  educated  .at  Abo  and  Ups.al ;    travelled  exten- 
sively in  Europe;  was  sent  by  the  Swedish  government,  at 
'  the  instance  of  his  friend  Linnffius,  to  North  America,  where 
he    travelled    1748-51:     returned   to    Abo,   where    he    was 
botanical  professor,  and  published   (175.3-61:  in   English 
1772)  an  account  of  his  American  travels.     He  also  pub- 
lished a  large  number  of  works  on  natural  science  and  other 
subjects.     D.  Nov.  16,  1779. 
!      KaI'mar,  or  Calmar,  an  old  but  interesting  and  well- 
!  built  town  of  Sweden,  is  situated  on  an  island  in  Kalmar 
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Sound,  and  communicates  nith  its  suburbs  on  tho  mainland 
by  a  Ion*  stone  bridge.  It  bas  a  frood  harbor,  considerable 
trade,  and  .-^ome  nianufiictures.  In  its  old  castle,  now  de- 
cayed, tbo  treaty  was  .<i:;ned  in  IllU?  by  which  Queen  Mar- 
f^rethe  of  Denuiarli  united  the  three  ^^candinavian  king- 
doms, Swc'lcn,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  under  one  crown. 
The  instrument  was  poorly  digested,  making  minute  stip- 
ulations tor  petty  atTairs,  and  no  provisions  for  great  events. 
Thus  it  became  a  source  of  ealatnities  to  all  tbo  three 
kingdoms.  In  modern  limes,  however,  since  tho  idea  of  a 
Scandinavian  union  has  taken  bold  once  more  of  the  minds 
of  the  Seandinavian  people,  the  failure  of  tho  first  attempt 
has  been  forgotten,  and  tno  old  eity  where  it  took  place  has 
become  quite  an  object  of  enthusiasm.  Louis  X\'III.  and 
Charles  X.  of  Franco  lived  hero  during  their  exile.  P.  SS13. 

KaTmia  [named  in  honor  of  Peter  Kalm],  a  genus  of 
shrubs  of  the  order  Erieaeere,  evergreens  and  natives  of 
Korth  America.  The  V.  S.  have  at  least  six  species,  of 
which  the  mountain  laurel,  spoon-wood,  or  calieo-bush  (AT. 
tntt'/uliu)  is  the  best  known.  It  is  a  large,  handsome  shrub, 
with  beautiful  flowers,  highly  ornamental  in  cultivation. 
Tho  leaves  of  A'.  uu^itHti/ofia  arc  very  poisonous  when 
eaten  by  sheep.     They  have  been  em]iloyed  in  medicine. 

Knloc'sa,  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Danube,  70  miles 
S.  of  Pestb.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  In  its  im- 
mediate vicinity  is  Lake  Kolon,  famous  for  its  delicate  fish. 
Pop.  12,868. 

Kaloil^.     See  Flyixo  Fox. 

Kahr^^a^  government  of  European  Russia,  bounded  by 
Smolensk,  Moscow,  and  Tula.  .Area.  IiJ,17fi  square  miles. 
Pop.  984,255.  The  ground  is  low,  the  surface  flat,  the  soil 
stony  and  not  very  fertile.  The  largest  part  of  the  country 
is  covered  with  torests.  Rye  and  oats  are  tho  common 
crops  ;  flax  and  hemp  are  extensively  cultivated  :  distilling 
ami  manufactures  of  linen  are  tho  chief  branches  of  in- 
dustry. 

Kaliifi^af  town  of  European  Russia,  the  capital  of  the 
government  of  Kaluga,  on  the  Oka.  It  has  very  important 
manufactures  of  sailcloth  and  leather,  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  corn.     Pop.  ;iO,OS0. 

Kalw,  town  of  ^Vi^rtemberg,  on  the  Nngold,  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  lumber-trade  in  the  Black  Forest. 
Pop.  5582. 

Ka'ma^  a  river  of  European  Russia,  rises  in  tho  gov- 
ernment of  Viatka,  and  flows  through  Perne,  Orenbourg, 
and  Kasnn,  where,  after  a  course  of  II 00  miles,  it  joins  the 
Volga.  It  is  navigable -to  miles  from  its  sources,  and  forms 
a  very  important  line  of  traffic. 

Kamba'lia,  or  Scraia,  a  seaport  in  the  Gulfof  Cutch, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  hulia.  opened  to  commerce  about  I.S711, 
and  pronounced  by  the  Indian  coa^t  survey  to  bo  one  of 
tho  safest  and  most  commodious  harbors  on  tho  Malabar 
coast. 

Kambalu'v  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire 
under  Kubhii  Khan,  the  founder  of  the  Mongol  dynasty, 
was  visited  by  several  Europeans  in  tho  thirteenth  century, 
who  have  described  its  magnificence.  The  ruins  of  Kani- 
balu  have  recently  been  found  a  few  miles  to  tho  W.  of 
Peking. 

Kamce'ln,  or  Kamn'la,  a  drug  consisting  of  a  red- 
brown  ]Kiwder  from  tbo  capsules  of  ftottlcra  iinctnria,  a 
small  eiiphorbiaceous  tree  of  India,  China,  and  Australia. 
It  is  uscfl  in  medicine  for  killing  the  tapeivorm,  which  it 
usually  accom))lisbes  with  great  promptitude.  It  is  a  smart 
cathartic,  and  is  useil  for  skin  diseases.  In  India  it  is  ex- 
tensively u."ed  as  a  dyestuff,  making  a  deep  red  color. 

Kaini'ha'iiu'ha  I.,  tbo  conqueror  and  first  king  of  tbo 
/•»//(■.■  gi'iup  of  the  Hawaiian  (<ir  Sandwieh )  Islands,  at  tho 
dea'h  of  bis  unelc.  Kalaninpn,  king  of  Hawaii,  in  17^1,  in- 
herited tbo  head-cbiefsbipof  a  part  of  that  island.  Of  un- 
common mental  and  physical  quickness.  slrenglh,and  cour- 
ag'',  and  with  the  advantage  of  some  foreign-built  vessels 
and  Ilie  aid  of  firearms  in  tho  hands  of  a  few  Europeans,  ho 
soon  conquered  tbo  i.ther  chiefs  of  that  island,  and  ono 
after  another  (ho  other  islands  foil  under  his  sway,  so  that 
in  1X11  he  was  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  tho  group, 
and  had  acquired  the  sobriquet  of  "  the  Napoleon  of  the 
Paeifie."  .\f(  a  ruler  be  was  vigilant  and  strict,  placing 
authority  only  in  trustworthy  bands,  and  keeping  near  his 
person  and  under  control  those  eon(|Uored  anrl  rival  high 
chiefs  from  whom  be  had  the  most  lo  fear.  Ilii  friends  and 
favorite  warriors  were  liberaMv  rewarded,  and  bis  onomies, 
if  spared,  closely  watched.  Tie  valued  the  superior  know- 
ledge and  skill  of  white  men.  and  kep'  several  empbiyod  ns 
me.'banies.  etc.  On  :\Iay  S,  ISllt,  a  few  montlm  hofore  tbo 
first  missionaries  of  theA.  B.  C.  F.  M.  sailed  from  Boston 
for  his  country,  ho  died.  By  his  queen  of  highejit  rank, 
Keopuolani,  ho  loft  two  sons  and  one  daughter.     Tbo  oldest 


son,  LihoUho,  succeeded  him  under  the  title  of  Kame- 
hamcha  II.  Charles  R.  Bishop. 

Kamehameha  II.  (LiHOLiiio)did  not  inherit  the  bist 
qualities  of  his  father.  He  was  inteni])erate  and  given  lo 
pleasure;  but  by  abolishing  idolatry  and  the  more  oppre.'^- 
sive  tabus  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  missionaries,  who 
received  permission  to  land  and  commenced  their  labors  in 
Mar.,  1820.  Fearing  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  retain 
control  of  his  kingdom,  he  desired  to  secure  the  friend.-liip 
and  protection  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  In  Xov.,  X^'Z'.'-, 
he  sailed  for  England  with  his  favorite  queen  (Kamamalul, 
a  few  chiefs,  and  servants.  They  were  well  received  and 
kindly  treated  by  the  sovereign  and  people,  but,  taking  the 
measles  soon  after  their  arrival  in  London,  both  king  and 
queen  died  in  July,  1824,  childless.  Their  remains  and 
tncir  suite  were  returned  to  their  island-bomc  in  II.  B.  M. 
ship  Blonde,  under  command  of  Capt.  Lord  Byron. 

Charles  R.  Bisnoi'. 

Kamehamcha  III.  (KANiKi:AvtLi),  brother  of  Li- 
hiilihn,  b.  in  I  Si  1,  came  to  the  throne  in  IS.'J.'J  (two 
of  the  c^uccns  of  Kamchameha  II.,  Kaaliumanu  and 
Kinau,  having  ruled  successively  as  regents  since  1823). 
He  was  educated  l>y  the  American  missionaries.  Bright. 
amiable,  wild,  and  dissipated  in  his  youth,  and  always 
careless  in  the  cboiec  <d"  his  associates,  he  yet  listened  to 
good  advice  in  affairs  of  state,  aucl  wisely  followed  it.  In 
1837  ho  married  much  below  bis  own  rank.  In  ISlO  he 
gave  bis  people  a  written  constitution  and  a  simple  code 
of  laws,  and  in  1852  a  new  and  very  liberal  constitution. 
The  independence  of  his  government  was  acknowledged  by 
the  U.  S.  in  1842,  and  by  (treat  Britain  and  France  in  1843. 
With  the  concurrence  of  the  chiefs  be  gave  in  1848  lands 
in  fee  simple  to  the  common  people,  so  that  nearly  all  heads 
of  families  were  landholders.  Treaties  were  made  with  tho 
U.  S.  and  with  several  European  countries,  and  great  prog- 
ress was  made  in  education,  civilization,  agriculture,  and 
commerce.  The  king  adopted  as  his  heir  and  successor  his 
youngest  nephew,  Alexander  LihoHlio.  On  Feb.  28.  1S41\ 
Lord  George  Paulet  forced  him  to  cede  tlic  islands  to  Great 
Britain,  but  Admiral  Thomas,  comniandcr-in-ehief  of  the 
squadron,  restored  the  flag  and  sovereignty  July  .*H,  184.". 
In  1840  a  new  code,  establishing  a  more  systematic  gov- 
ernment, with  courts  of  various  grades,  was  promulgated. 
Tho  more  responsible  offices  were  filled  bv  foreigners,  of 
whom  Rev.  William  Richards,  Dr.  G.  P.  Judd,  R.  C.  Wyllio, 
AVilliam  L.  Lee,  and  Rev.  R.  Armstrong  were  the  most 
prominent  and  useful.  This  king,  called  '*  Kameliauieha 
the  Good,"  deserved  the  love  an<I  gratitude  of  his  people. 
D.  Dec.  15, 1854,  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  childless,  and  his 
adopted  nephew  succeeded  him.         Charles  R.  Blsiiop. 

Kamehamoha  IV.  (ALEXAxnKR  Liiiolmio),  b.  Feb. 
0,  18;;i.  succeeded  bis  uncle  in  Dec.  1S54.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  tlie  Young  Chief's  School  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
ami  Mrs.  Cooke.  In  LS4U-50  be  and  bis  older  brother.  Lot 
Kamebameha,  visited  the  U.  S.,  England,  and  France. 
.Tuno  2.  185G,  ho  married  Emma,  adopted  daughter  of  Dr. 
T.  (',  B.  Rooke,  and  May  20,  1857.  a  son,  the  prince  of 
Hawaii,  was  born,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole  nation. 
Kamelnimeba  I\'.  was  ii  brilliant  and  agreeable  gentleman. 
in  accompiisbments  and  talents  superior  to  any  other  of 
his  race;  handsome  in  form,  graceful,  fond  of  military  and 
civic  parade,  of  sports  and  society,  and  generous  to  a  fault. 
When  excited  with  wine  be  was  passionate  and  reckless. 
His  love  for  his  country  and  people  was  intense;  bis  pros- 
pects for  a  long  and  prosperous  reign  seemed  fair,  and 
through  his  son  be  hoped  for  tlie  perpetuity  of  his  dynasty  ; 
but  in  Aug.,  iHtVJ,  the  young  prince  died  after  a  short  ill- 
ness. The  king  never  recovered  from  tho  efleet  of  the  grief 
and  disappointment  caused  by  that  loss,  and  it  undoubtedly 
shortened  his  life.  Het<iok  an  active  interest  in  the  intro- 
duction and  progress  of  the  **  Reformed  Catholic  Mission." 
Tho  (Queen's  Hospital  in  Honolulu  was  established  in  18li0 
by  the  aifl  of  subscriptions  solicileil  by  him  in  person,  and 
be  Uept  up  a  drop  interest  in  it  to  the  end  of  his  Hie.  Tbo 
rapid  and  constant  decrease  of  his  pecqdo  was  to  him,  as  it 
also  was  to  his  brother  nn<I  auecessor,  a  depressing  and  dis- 
couraging fact.     H.Nov.  '10,1803.    Ciiaulfh  R.  Blsiidp. 

Kninchamolia  V.  (Lot  Kamkhameiia).  b.  Dec.  11, 
1830,  Huei-eeded  his  younger  brother  in  Nov.,  1S(I3.  Ho  had 
been  minister  of  the  interior  ami  eominander-in-ehief  of  the 
forces.  Like  his  preilct-ossor,  bo.  loo,  was  a  well-i'dih'aled 
and  agreeable  gentleman,  thnugh  less  aeeomplished  anil 
more  retiring.  His  experionee  in  public  affairs,  high  rank, 
firmness,  and  commanding  prrsenee  made  him  eminently 
fitted  to  be  the  ruler  tif  bis  neopb*.  and  at  bis  aecef"?ion  ho 
was  even  more  popular  wiln  bis  native  suhjeels  than  his 
brother  had  V)een.  While  i.riric'  b*'  had  been  dissipated, 
hut  before  ho  boeamo  king  no  refr>rnieil,  and  the  ohnnge  was 
permanent.  On  coming  to  tho  throne  ho  declined  to  take 
tho  oath   to  tbo   constitution  of  1952,  considering  it  not 
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binding  upon  him  to  do  so,  and  that  the  constitution  was 
too  democratic  for  the  good  of  his  people.  In  1SG4  he 
called  a  cnuvention  of  the  nobles  and  delegates  of  the  peo- 
ple to  make  a  new  constitution,  but  disagreeing  with  the 
third  estate,  and  believing  the  opposition  to  be  factious 
and  unreasonable,  he  dissolved  the  convention,  granted  the 
present  constitution,  and  took  the  oath  to  support  it.  While 
tlie  masses  seemed  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  change,  by 
many  he  was  severely  censured  for  this  step:  but  those  who 
knew  him  the  best,  though  disapproving  of  the  manner  in 
whii-h  the  change  was  made,  had,  and  now  have,  no  doubt 
that  patriotism  and  a  determination  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  his  government  and  people  controlled  his  action, 
lie  was  too  proud  to  take  much  pains  to  disabuse  the 
minds  of  those  who  misjudged  and  blamed  him.  Want  of 
sympathy  between  the  king  and  that  part  of  the  foreign 
community  who  were  of  radical,  democratic,  and  progres- 
sive tendencies  had  the  effect  to  make  him  suspicious  and 
exclusive,  and  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  those  who  for 
various  reasons  took  more  pains  to  agree  with  and  please 
him — an  influence  not  always  wholesome  or  honorable.  His 
energy  and  his  disposition  to  engage  in  trade  and  specula- 
tion, for  which  he  had  not  been  trained,  did  not  increase 
his  estate,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  be  got  the  repu- 
tation of  being  avaricious  and  grasping.  Ilis  character 
was  a  strange  one.  He  was  strong-minded,  fearless,  and 
firm,  and  yet  superstitious;  generous  even  to  wastefulness 
with  some,  and  with  others  close  even  to  injustice;  aff'cc- 
tinnate  and  confiding  towards  those  who  won  his  respect, 
and  suspicious  and  reticent  towards  others  equally  worthy. 
Partly  out  of  regard  for  the  memory  of  his  brother,  and 
also  from  a  real  interest  in  good  morals  and  education,  he 
gave  liberal  aid  to  the  Reformed  Catholic  Mission  and  its 
schools.  He  was  never  married,  and  left  no  heir  to  tho 
throne.  On  his  deathbed  he  requested  his  kinswoman, 
Mrs.  Bernice  Panahi  Bishop,  to  become  his  successor,  but 
she  declined,  and  he  expired  soon  after  without  making 
any  appointment  according  to  law.  I).  l)cc.  11,  lS72,that 
being  his  forty-second  birthday.         Charles  R.  Bisnop. 

Ka'meke,  von  (Geoug  Arnold  Carl),  b.  June  1-J, 
1>17;  entered  the  military  service  in  1S3-4;  in  1800  was 
made  a  captain  in  the  stafl",  and  from  IS5C  to  1^53  was  mil- 
itary attache  to  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  Vienna.  He 
was  then  created  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  appointed  chief 
of  the  engineering  department  of  the  ministry  of  war.  In 
ISOl  he  received  tlie  command  of  a  regiment  of  infantry, 
in  18G3  became  chief  of  staff  of  the  Sth  army  corps,  and  in 
ISfio  major-general  and  chief  of  staff  of  the  2d  army  corps. 
In  this  position  he  took  part  in  the  war  of  ISGG  against 
Austria,  and  received  the  decoration  pour  Ic  mi'ritc.  In 
ISilT  he  was  made  inspector-general  of  tho  engineering 
corps  and  the  fortresses,  and  in  1SG8  lieutenant-general.  In 
the  war  of  1870-71  with  France  he  first  commanded  tho 
1  (th  infantry  division,  occasioned  the  battle  of  Saarbriickcn 
(Aug.  G,  1870),  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Aug.  M,  16, 
and  IS.  After  the  surrender  of  IVIetz  he  was  ordered  to  tahc 
Thionville  and  lay  siege  to  Mezieres  and  Longwy.  Hcnco 
he  was  called  to  Paris  to  superintend  the  works  during  the 
siege.  After  the  war  he  occupied  his  old  position  as  in- 
spector-general of  the  fortresses  and  tho  engineering  corps, 
and  in  1S74,  when  Gen.  von  Roon  retired,  he  was  made 
minister  of  war.  August  Nieuass. 

Kames  (Henry  Home),  Lord,  b.  at  Karnes,  Berwick- 
shire, in  1G9G;  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  passed  ad- 
vocate in  1724;  became  a  judge  of  the  court  of  session, 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Kames,  1752,  and  in  17G3  became  a 
lord  of  justiciary.  He  published  several  legal  works,  chiefly 
volumes  of  decisions  and  the  like,  but  his  fame  mainly 
rests  upon  the  Principhs  of  Morafit?/  ond  Is^'atural  Relifj- 
inn  (1751),  and  especially  on  the  Elements  of  Criticism 
(17G2),  a  work  which  once  had  a  wide  influence.  As  a 
jurist  he  was  just  and  able.     I).  Dec.  27,  17S2. 

Kamin'etZ  Podolsk,  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Podolia,  on  the  Smotritza,  near  the  Austrian  fron- 
tier. It  is  heautifullv  situated,  fortified,  and  has  a  Gothic 
cathedral.     Pop.  17,1*09. 

Kamisehin',  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Saratov,  at  the  influx  of  the  Kamischinka  in  the 
Volga.     It  has  some  manufactures.     Pop.  7661. 

Kamouras'ka^  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  extending 
fioin  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  State  of  Maine.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.     Pop.  21,254. 

Kamoiiraska,  post-v.  of  Kamouraska  co.,  Quebec, 
Canada.  '.'0  miles  below  Quebec,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  It  is  a  summer  resort,  and  has  a  nunnery  and 
academy.     Pop.  of  v.  797;  of  parish,  additional,  1484. 

Kam'pen,  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of 
Overyssel.  on  the  Ysscl,  near  its  outlet  in  the  Zuyder-Zee. 
It  was  formerly  a  town  of  greater  importance,  but  has  still 


considerable  manufactures  of  paper,  ropes,  bricks,  and 
spirits.     Pop.  13,902. 

Kampen,  van  (Xikoi.aas  GodpriedK  b.  at  Haarlem 
May  1 J,  I77G ;  was  apprenticed  in  a  bookstore,  but  dev<»ted 
himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of  languages  and  his- 
tory, and  became  professor  at  the  University  of  Leydcn  in 
the  Dutch  language,  literature,  and  history  in  ISIG.  He 
was  a  very  prolific  writer,  but  bis  principal  work  is  Gc- 
srhicdtnia  der  Xcdcrlaudcit  hiiitcn  Europa  (Haarlcm,  1S31~ 
3:;).     D.  at  Amsterdam  Mar.  14,  18.39. 

Kamp'fer  (Engelbrecht),  b.  Nov.  IG,  1G51,  at  Lcmgo, 
in  the  principality  of  Lippe,  Germany:  studied  medicine 
at  Kiinigsberg;  accompanied  in  1C3S  a  Swedish  embassy 
to  Persia  as  secretary  :  went  then  with  a  Dutch  fleet  as 
physician  to  tho  East  Indies  and  Japan  :  returned  in  1692, 
and  d.  in  his  native  town  Xov.  2.  1716.  Of  his  voluminous 
writings  on  the  countries  he  visited,  the  Hi*<to)y  of  Japan 
and  Sinin  was  published  in  London  in  1727.  in  2  vols.,  liut 
most  of  the  rest  remain  unpublished  in  the  British  Bluscum. 

K^amptn'licon,  a  sort  of  floor-covering  composed  of 
gutta-percha  and  caoutchouc  (or  linseed  oil),  mixed  with 
naphtha  and  powdered  cork,  and  rolled  into  sheets,  which 
arc  calendered,  dried,  and  painted  or  printed  in  imitation 
of  floor-cloths.  It  is  expensive,  but  warm,  noiseless,  and 
waterproof.     It  is,  however,  not  durable. 

Kamptz,  von  (Karl  Albert  Christoph  Heixricii), 
b.  at  Schwcrin  Sept.  IG,  17G9;  studied  jurisprudence  at 
Goftingcn,  and  held  from  1790  to  1830  difi'erent  judicial 
positions  in  Mecklenburg  and  Prussia.  From  IS.'iO  to  1S42 
he  was  Prussian  minister  of  justice,  and  contributed  very 
much,  both  by  his  writings  and  by  his  practical  measures, 
to  harmonize  tho  difi"erent  legislation  of  the  several  divis- 
ions of  the  Prussian  state;  but  his  bearing  towards  the 
liberal  movements  of  his  timd  was  arbitrary  and  odious; 
the  students  burnt  his  Codex  der  Gendarmerie  at  Wartburg 
in  1S15.     D.  at  Berlin  Nov.  3,  1849. 

Kamtchat'Ua,  a  largo  peninsula  of  South-eastern  Si- 
beria, SJO  miles  long,  and  at  its  greatest  width  2.'J0  miles 
broad,  extending  between  the  Sea  of  Kamtchntka  and  tho 
Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  terminating  in  a  long,  narrow  tongue 
forming  Cape  Lopatka.  It  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  a 
range  of  volcanic  mountains,  whose  craters  mostly  are  ex- 
tinct, though  Klintchewshaia,  16,152  feet  high,  was  seen  in 
full  activity  in  1829.  The  soil  is  generally  stony,  though 
there  are  fertile  valleys,  especially  that  along  the  river 
Kamtchatka.  But  even  here  the  land  is  unfit  for  agricul- 
ture on  account  of  the  severity  of  tlio  climate.  The  winter 
lasts  nine  months,  and  frost  is  not  rare  in  the  summer;  for- 
ests of  birch  and  pine  trees  grow.  The  inhabitants,  num- 
bering from  5000  to  6000,  are  mostly  Kamtchadales.  who 
live  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Bears,  snble.  foxes,  otters, 
beavers,  seals,  and,  salmon  abound.  The  only  domestic 
animal  is  the  dog,  a  peculiar  species,  large,  strongly  built, 
silver-gray  or  yellowish-brown.  These  dogs  do  not  bark 
or  howl,  and,  like  the  wolves,  they  see  better  during  the 
night  than  in  the  daylight.  They  are  sagacious  and  docile; 
when  harnessed,  ten  or  twelve  couples,  to  a  sleigh,  they 
are  governed  by  the  voice  and  the  whip,  without  reins.  But 
they  are  exceedingly  wild,  attacking  every  animal  they 
meet,  and  sometimes  even  children.  Th'^y  live  on  fish.  The 
princi'ial  town  is  Pctropaulovski,  on  the  E,  coast,  in  lat. 
53*=  n! 

Kanabec',  county  of  E.  Minnesota.  Area,  540  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Snake  River,  and  is  largely  cov- 
ered witli  forests  of  pine  and  larch.  The  surface  is  uneven. 
Cap.  Brunswick.     Pop.  93. 

Kanaka 'wa,  town  of  Japan,  on  tho  Bay  of  TcJdo,  IG 
miles  from  the  city  of  that  name.  In  1859,  Kanagawa 
was  opened  to  foreigners,  and  very  soon  it  developed  a 
considerable  trade. 

Ka'naris  (Constantixe),  b.  in  the  island  of  Ipsara  in 
179U,  and  commanded  a  small  merchant  vessel  when  the 
war  of  indej)endence  broke  out.  But  his  cxjjloits  soon 
made  his  name  known  to  the  whole  civilized  world.  June 
19.  1S22,  he  burnt  a  Turkish  squadron  in  the  canal  of  Chios; 
Nov.  22.  another  in  the  harbor  of  Tenedos ;  Aug.  17,  1824, 
a  third  at  Cape  Trogilion.  In  1825  he  conceived  the  bold 
idea  of  burning  the  Egyptian  fleet,  which  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  harbor  of  Alexandria  ready  to  convey  the  troops  of 
Mehemct  Ali  to  Peloponnesus.  The  attempt  failed,  how- 
ever. On  Aug.  5  the  fire-ships  were  actually  launched,  but 
at  the  same  moment  the  wind  turned  and  drove  them  away 
from  the  Egyptian  vessels.  Kanaris  wished  to  make  a  new 
attempt  the  following  d.-ty,  but  for  some  unknown  reason 
the  plan  was  not  executed.  In  1S2G  he  commanded  tho 
frigate  Hellas,  and  in  1S27  a  whole  squadron,  with  which 
he  drove  the  Turkish  flag  out  of  the  Greek  waters.  Lndcr 
King  Otlio  and  King  George  he  was  constantly  a  member 
of  the  Greek  diet:  and  held  the  office  of  minister  of  war 
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ppver.al  time?,  thoujjh  generally  only  for  a  short  time.  In 
IS.^I,  Kinjc  Otho  iitlcin|ilcil  to'lniv  "IT  his  oppositiim  by  a 
pc-nsii.n  iinl  the  title  nf  a'lminil,  Imt  failed  :  the  captiiin  de- 
clinel  Ij  .th  otfers.  In  ISOj  ho  was  appointed  inspector- 
gem-ral  of  tlic  (ircek  navy.     D.  1877. 

Kana'wha,  county  of  .S.  AV.  Central  West  Virginia. 
Area,  about  1120  stjuaro  miles.  It  i-s  hilly  and  mountain- 
ous, but  fertile.  Iron,  coal,  and  salt  abound.  The  county 
is  traversed  bv  the  firent  Kanawlia  Kiver  and  the  rhcsa- 
peakc  and  Ohio  R.  II.  Toli.acco,  cattle,  grain,  and  wool 
are  the  chief  staples.  Lumber  and  coiperagc  are  manu- 
factured, and  salt  is  made  by  bulling  natural  brines.  Cap. 
Kanawha  Court-house,  or  Charleston,  which  is  also  capital 
of  the  Ptatc.     Pop.  22,:!  19. 

Kanawlia  Court-house,  once  the  P.  0.  name  of 
CiiuiLtsTcpy  (which  feci,  the  capital  of  Kanawha  co.,  W. 
Va.,  and  former  capital  of  the  State. 

Kanawha  River.    See  Great  and  Little  IvASAwnA. 

Kandahar.     See  Caxdaiiar. 

Kandiyo'hi,  county  of  S.  V,'.  Ccnlr.al  Minnesota. 
Area,  set  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  St.  Paul 
.-.nd  Pacific  R.  R.  It  contains  innumcrahle  small  lakes, 
has  an  undulating  surface  and  a  good  soil,  well  adapted  for 
wheat.  Caps.  Kamliyohi  Station  and  Lake  Elizabeth. 
Pop.  17fifl.  Since  the  census  of  1870,  Monongalia  co.  has 
been  united  with  it,  so  that  the  total  pop.  in  1870  was  4021. 

Kandiyohi,  tp.  (»f  Kandiyohi  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  658. 

Kandiyohi  Station,  a  post-v.,  one  of  the  county- 
sea's  of  Kandivolii  co.,  .Minn.  It  is  on  the  St.  Paul  and 
Pacific  R.  K.,  OS  miles  fiom  St.  Paul. 

Kan'dy,  or  Candy,  town  of  Ceylon,  situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  on  an  elevation  1076  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  gnvernmeul.  has  many  Chris- 
tian churches,  liooddhist  temples,  nml  Mohammedan 
mnsfiucs.  Close  by  is  a  beautiful  artificial  lake,  }h  miles 
long  and  from  100 "to  .iOO  yards  broad.     Pop.  7000. 

Kane,  county  of  X.  E.  Illinois.  Area,  .'■>40  square  miles. 
T*  is  a  rolliTig  prairie  region,  with  abuTidaut  limestone,  some 
timber,  and  a  very  fertile  soil.  It  is  traversed  by  Fox  River 
and  numerous  railroads.  Live-stock,  grain,  hay,  and  dairy 
jirodncts  arc  the  great  staples.  Flour,  cheese,  machinery, 
and  the  celebrated  Elgin  watches  (sec  Elgin)  are  made  in 
this  county.     Cap.  Ocneva.     Pop.  .'i'.), 091. 

Kane,  county  of  S.  E.  Utah,  extending  nearly  across 
the  Territory  from  E.  to  \V.  Area,  estimated  at  7560  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Colorado  River,  ancl  contains 
a  great  variety  of  lands  and  much  mineral  wealth.  Cap. 
Toquerville.     Pop.  151.'!. 

Kane,  post-v.  anrl  tp.,  Creene  co..  III.,  situated  on  .Tack- 
ponvillc  division  of  the  Chicago  Altnn  and  St.  Louis  R.  R., 
2.)  miles  N.  of  .Alton,  anil  .'<  miles  S.  uf  the  county-seat, 
Carrtdlton.  It  has  1  hank,  2  newspapers,  several  husiness- 
houses  and  1  large  school-house,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
fine  farming  country.    Pop.  of  tp.  957.    En.  "  E.\pri!SS." 

Kane,  tp.  of  Benton  co.,  la.     Pop.  70:!. 

Kane,  tp.  of  Pottawattamie  co.,  la.     Pop.  lOSd. 

Kane,  post-v.  of  Wetmorc  tp.,  McKran  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Eric  11.  R.,  lo:;  miles  W.  X.  W.  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  situated  on  the  "  Hig  Level,"  a  fertile  plain 
2000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  has  grand  forests  of  pine 
and  other  timber.  Hero  are  the  repair-shops  and  round- 
houses of  the  railroad.  Kane  has  a  public  park  of  000  acres, 
besides  several  private  parks  and  a  number  of  schools  and 
churches. 

Kane  (Et.tsnA  Khnt),  M.  D.,  a  distinguished  explorer, 
b.  in  I'liiladelphia  Feb.  :'..  1«20,  was  the  Sim  of  .ludgc  J. 
K.  Kane  of  that  city.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania:  look  his  medical  degree  in 
IS  1.1:  entered  the  navy  :  was  iihysician  to  the  Chinese  em- 
bassy: travelled  in  .Asia,  the  l.evant.  and  Western  Africa: 
served  in  the  Mi-xican  war.  in  which  he  was  severel}* 
wounded:  sailed  in  1  s.ill  under  De  Haven  in  the  first  (irin- 
nell  cxpeilition  in  search  of  Sir  .Icdin  Franklin  ;  commanded 
the  .second  (Irinncll  evpedilion  ( |85:l-55),  and  iliscovercd 
an  open  prdar  sea.  For  this  expedition  he  received  sev- 
eral goM  1 lais  and  other  <listincli"ns.     (Sec  art.  Polar 

iSi;Aitcii,  by  Dr.  I.  I.  Havi:s.)  His  lieallh,  always  <lelicato, 
was  much  im|iaired  by  the  torriblo  sufferings  of  this  ex- 
pedition. He  published  a  narrative  of  his  first  polar  cx- 
peilition n85:!|  and  of  his  second  (2  vols.,  ISSfi).  D.  al 
Havana  Feb.  10,  IS57.  I>r.  Kane  was  a  nmn  of  active,  en- 
*<'rprising,  and  courageous  spirit,  and  of  most  genorous  iin- 
j.ulses.  A  volume  of  his  personal  letters  was  published 
liv  his  wife,  Margarolla  Fox.  (See  his  I.i/i;  by  Dr.  W. 
KMcr.  1S5S.) 

Kane  (Sir  RonEni),  M.  I>.,  LL.P.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at.  Dub- 
lln  in  1810;  was  long  professor  of  chemistry  in  Apotheca- 


ries' Hall ;  was  founder  and  (18.'!2-:i4)  editor  of  the  Dublin 
Jimniiil  o/  Medical  .S'crViicc  ;  was  1844-47  professor  of  na- 
tural history  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ;  was  for  a 
time  president  of  Queen's  Ccdlcge,  Cork:  was  knighted  in 
1846.  Is  a  prominent  member  of  many  learned  societies, 
and  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  honors.  Is  widely 
known  as  the  author  of  the  Elrmciitu  nf  Clicmistri/  (1812) 
anil  the  IntliiHtriiil  /litoiircct  vf  Inland.  (  1845). 

Kane  (Thomas  L.),  b.  at  Philadelidiia  Jan.  27,1822, 
brother  of  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane,  noticed  above;  was  educated  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  intimate  with  Augusle  Cointe  and 
the  democratic  leaders  of  the  day;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Philadcljdiia  in  ISll'i,  but  abandoned  the  law  lor 
civil  engineering;  visited  the  Mormon  settlements  in  1S47, 
and  acquired  such  influence  among  them  that  ten  years 
later  (1858)  he  was  sent  to  Utah  by  the  U.  S.  government 
as  confidential  agent  lo  prevent  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
Returning  lo  the  profession  of  an  engineer  in  AVesteru 
Pennsylvania,  raised  and  eominaiidcd  in  Apr.,  1801,  the 
famous  regiment  of  mountaineers  known  as  the  Ituck- 
ta'.l  Rifles;  was  wounded  at  Drnnesvillc  and  Harrison- 
burg, was  taken  prisoner  at  the  latter  engagement,  ex- 
changed in  Aug..  1802.  and  a|ipointed  a  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  September.     D.  1875. 

Kane  City,  ]iost-v.  of  Cornplantcr  tp.,  Venango  co., 
Pa.     It  has  numerous  oil-wells. 

Kane'ville,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Kane  co..  III.    Pop.  999. 

Kangaroo',  a  name  given  to  numerous  species  of  mar- 


Kangaroo. 

supial  or  pouched  animals  living  exclusively  in  Australia, 
belonging  to  the  family  .Maciioi'Oiud,*:  (which  see),  but  more 
especially  to  the  largo  species  of  the  genus  Mamtpun.  Kan- 
garoo is  a  native  name.  The  kiingaroo  was  fir^t  nnide  known 
to  the  world  by  Capt.  Conk,  who  ou  lauding  at  New  South 
AVales  was  astonished  at  the  sight  of  what  was  at  first  re- 
garded as  a  new  and  very  peculiar  species  of  greyhound. 
The  kangaroo  is  characterized  by  a  remarkable  disprnpor- 
liiin  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities,  and 
particularly  by  the  presence  in  tlie  ri  gion  of  the  abiloincii 
of  a  curious  pouch,  within  which  are  the  niainiua\  'ibe 
male  is  without  this  development.  The  head  is  small  and 
resembles  that  of  the  dcei,  having  the  sanio  mild  and 
placid  expression,  as  well  as  delicate  shape.  The  hind  feet 
are  proviiled  wilh  four  toes,  the  middle  one  being  mmh 
larger  than  the  others,  of  great  strength,  and  provided 
with  a  hoof-Iiko  claw.  An  examilnition  of  these  stout  and 
extremely  long  hind  limbs  shows  how  well  adapted  tliiy 
are  to  aid  the  creature  in  its  wonderful  leaps.  The  tail, 
which  is  also  very  stmit  and  striuig.  aids  ^-cry  materially 
in  the  leap.  The  fore  legs  are  very  short,  and  arc  provided 
with  hent  claws  with  which  lliey  hold  food  when  oaling. 
Kangaroos  have  no  canine  teeth  ;  their  incisors  are  six  in 
the  upper  jaw,  and  but  two  in  the  lower.  The  molars  arc 
ten  in  numlier  in  each  jaw,  and  arc  scpar:ilcd  from  the  in- 
cisors by  a  long  space.  They  arc  exclusively  herbivorous 
in  diet,  associafiug  in  small  liertls  under  the  guidanoe  of 
older  males.  They  vary  in  size  greatly,  some  species  being 
about  the  dimensions  lif  a  rat.  while  others  are  known  to 
measure  eight  fiet  from  the  nose  to  the  lip  of  the  tail,  and 
to  weigh  over  200  pounds.  Tin'  young  are  produced  in  a 
very  imperfect  stale,  being  in  the  inrgesl  species  not  inoro 
than  two  inches  long  al  birth.-  The  newborn  creatures  are 
onnveyeil  by  the  mnuth  to  the  pouch,  where  they  attach 
themselves  io  the  teats,  which  Ihey  do  not  leave  until  able 
to  walk.    These  animals  are  easily  tamed,  and  arc  harinle„ss 
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and  timid,  though  when  brought  to  bay  in  the  wild  state 
they  arc  said  to  fight  with  great  power,  using  their  tail  and 
hind  feet.  The  6esh  of  the  kangaroo  is  esteemed  a  deli- 
cacy in  regions  where  they  inhabit.  J.  B.  Holder. 

Kangaroo  Apple^  the  Sofauum  laciniatum,  a  kind  of 
tomato  growing  in  South  America,  Australia,  and  some  of 
the  Pacific  islands.  It  is  useful  as  food,  but  not  until  per- 
fectly ripe.      The  green  fruit  has  sharply  acrid  properties. 

Ka'nizsa^  Gross-Kanizsa,  or  Na^y-Kanizsa, 
town  of  Hungary,  inhabited  partly  by  Germans,  partly  by 
Magvars,  manufactures  tiles  and  liqueurs,  and  carries  on 
an  import  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  wine.     Pop.  11,722. 

Kauka'kce,  county  of  N.  E.  Illinois.  Area,  590  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Indiana,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  flat  prairie.  Its  soil  is  productive.  Live-stock, 
grain,  wool,  dairy  products,  and  hay  are  the  great  staples. 
Carriages  and  wagons  are  leading  articles  of  manufacture. 
Tlie  county  is  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central  and  Chicago 
Danville  and  Vincennes   R.  Rs.     Cap.  Kankakee.     Pop. 

Kankakee^  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Kankakee  co.,  TIL, 
5G  miles  directly  S.  of  Chicago,  on  the  Illinois  Central  and 
the  Cincinnati  Lafayette  and  Chicago  R.  Rs.,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  Kankakee  River,  an  afflumt  of  the  Illinois,  now 
being  improved  for  purposes  of  navigation  :  is  situated  on 
rolling  prairie-land,  with  easy  communication  to  extensive 
coal-fields  and  beds  of  bog-iron  ore,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
farming  and  grazing  country.  Kankakee  contains  13 
churches,  a  public-school  building  costing  $G0,000,  1  na- 
tional and  2  private  banks,  4  weekly  newspapers  (1  in 
French),  1  sock,  1  woollen,  and  2  button  factories,  several 
tanneries,  and  wagon  and  carriage  manufactories.  Two 
stone-quarries  furnish  fine  building  material,  so  that  Kan- 
kakee is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  of  the  State.  It  has 
excellent  water-power,  which  is  utilized  by  paper,  planing, 
oil,  and  flour  mills.  There  is  a  public  library  successfully 
managed  by  an  association  of  ladies.  Pop.  of  tp.  51S9. 
ARTHrn  B.  Holt,  Local  Ed.  *'  Gazette." 

Kankakee,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  215. 

Kankakee,  tp.  of  La  Porte  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  11S5. 

Kankakee  River  flows  W.  S.  W.  from  St.  Joseph's 
CO.,  Ind.,  through  English  Lake  and  through  a  flat  marshy 
region.  Joined  in  Kankakee  co-.,  111.,  l.iy  the  Iroquois  or 
I)es  Plaines  River,  it  flows  N.  'W.,  and  pours  its  sluggish 
waters  into  the  Illinois. 

Kan'kari,  the  ancient  Gangra^  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  A.«ia  Minor,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Halys,  at  an  elevation 
of  275-1  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  several  fine  mosques, 
khans,  bazaars,  and  public  baths,  and  an  important  trade 
in  salt.     Pop.  18,000. 

Kano%  town  of  the  empire  of  Sokoto.  in  Central  Africa, 
situated  in  lat.  12°  2'  X.  and  Ion.  S°  22'  E.  It  has  large 
manufactures  of  cotton  goods  and  an  extensive  and  grow- 
ing trade.     Pop.  30,000. 

Kano'na,  post-v.  of  Bath  tp.,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Rochester  division  of  the  Erie  R.  R.     Pop.  190. 

Kaa''sas,  one  of  the  central  tier  of  Western  States,  and 
geographically  the  central  State  of  the  American  Union,  ly- 


Seal  of  Kansas. 

ing  between  the  meridians  of  94°  .38'  and  102°  of  \Y.  Ion., 
and  between  the  parallels  of  37°  and  40°  X.  lat.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Nebraska,  the  40th  parallel  forming 
the  line  of  division;  E.  by  Missouri,  the  Missouri  River 
farming  the  boundary  from  the  40th  parallel  to  Kansas 
City,  and  the  meridian  of  94°  38'  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
tance; on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Territory,  on  the  line  of  the 
37th  parallel;  on  the  W.  bj  Colorado,  the  102d  meridian 


forming  the  line  of  division.     Its  area  is  stated  by  tho 

general  land-oSice  as  81.318  square  miles,  or  52,043.520 
acres.  The  form  of  the  State  is  a  nearly  perfect  parallelo- 
gram, only  the  X.  E.  corner  being  clipped,  in  consequence 
of  following  the  course  of  the  Missouri  River  instead  of  the 
meridian  of  94°  38'.  Its  length  from  E.  to  W,  ranges  from 
391  to  410  miles:  its  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  is  200  miles. 

Surface,  Ehcation,  Mn-jfttains,  ctr. — The  whole  State 
slopes  gently  from  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
near  its  western  border  to  the  Missouri  River.  Along  its 
eastern  border,  from  Wyandotte  and  Kansas  City,  the  ele- 
vation above  the  sea  ranges  from  648  feet  to  707  feet;  at 
Lawrence  it  is  between  800  and  900  feet ;  at  Fort  Riley, 
1300  feet;  10  miles  W.  of  Fort  Riley,  U.'iO  feet;  at  the 
mouth  of  Saline  River,  1592  feet;  where  the  Arkansas 
River  crosses  the  southern  border  of  the  State,  about  1S00 
feet;  near  Fort  Earned,  2004  feet;  near  Fort  Dodge,  2330 
feet ;  near  the  Arkansas  River,  at  the  W.  line  of  the  State, 
3047  feet;  at  Pond  Creek,  on  the  Kansas  Pacific,  3175  feet. 
The  State  has  no  mountains,  but,  though  there  are  exten- 
sive prairies,  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  monotonous  level. 
There  are  everywhere  low  hills  or  gentle  undulations  divided 
by  depressed  valleys  e.xisting,  or  former  river-bottoms,  or 
in  some  instances  ravines  or  canons  which  the  streams 
have  cut  through  the  yielding  soil. 

i?/rer«,  etc. — The  Missouri  River  forms  a  part  of  tho 
eastern  boundary  of  the  State,  but  receives  no  important 
tributaries  from  Kansas  above  the  point  where  it  turns 
eastward  to  flow  through  Missouri.  At  that  point  it  is 
joined  by  the  Kansas  River,  one  of  its  largest  aflluents, 
which,  rising  in  Colorado,  traverses  the  State  almost  cen- 
trally from  W.  to  E.  The  principal  brandies  of  the  Kan- 
sas are — from  the  N.,  Solomon's  Fork.  Republican  Fork, 
and  Big  and  Little  Blue  rivers:  from  the  S.  W..  Smoky 
Hill  and  Saline  Forks.  The  eastern  and  south-eastern 
portions  of  the  State  are  drained  by  the  Osage,  an  aflluent 
of  the  Missouri  River,  and  the  Xeosho,  Verdigris,  Little 
Verdigris,  and  Walnut  Creek,  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas 
River;  while  the  southern  and  south-western  portions  are 
watered  by  the  Arkansas  and  its  branches;  the  principal 
of  these  arc  the  Cimarron  and  its  branches;  Bear  Creek; 
the  Little  Arkansas  and  its  affluents;  Chicaskia  Creek,  Ne- 
ne-scah  or  Good  River,  Turk  or  Salt  Creek,  and  Pawnee 
Fork.  The  State  is,  as  a  whole,  well  watered,  the  eastern 
and  middle  portions  better  than  the  western,  though  the 
streams  of  that  section  are  increasing  in  size  and  perma- 
nency with  the  progress  of  settlement  and  tree-planting. 
There  are  some  marshes,  but,  we  believe,  no  lakes  in  tho 
State  of  any  importance;  the  two  or  three  claiming  that 
name  being  only  deserted  river-beds. 

Gt'ofofji/. — Eastern  Kansas  belongs  to  the  coal-measures, 
which  comprise  in  the  State,  in  one  body,  a  tract  208  miles 
in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  107  miles,  and  an 
area  of  22,2.')fi  square  miles.  These  are  the  lowest  of  the 
geological  formations  of  the  State,  and  are  a  continuation 
of  the  coal-field  which  covers  North-eastern  Missouri  and 
Southern  and  South-western  Iowa,  and  extends  into  the 
Indian  Territory  and  North-western  Arkansas.  The  tliick- 
ness  of  the  strata  belonging  to  the  coal-measures  in  the 
State  varies  from  403  feet  to  about  600  feet,  the  former 
being  its  extent  in  Leavenworth  co.,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing thence  southward.  These  strata  contain  two  beds 
of  bituminous  coal — one  of  13  feet  in  thickness,  about  300 
feet  below  the  surface;  the  other,  100  feet  lower,  of  9^  feet 
thickness.  Both  are  of  good  quality,  but  the  lowest  is  the 
best.  The  dip  of  the  coal-measures  is  very  slight.  There 
seems  to  be  an  anticlinal  axis  in  Wyandotte  co.,  the  dip 
of  the  strata  N.  of  it  being  to  the  N.  W.,  and  S.  of  it 
to  the  S.  E.  Tho  Permian  formation  laps  over  the  coal- 
measures  on  their  western  border,  and  in  the  valley  of  Bbio 
River  is  said  by  Prof.  Swallow  to  be  507  feet  thick.  To 
this  succeed  the  Trlassic.  and  probably  the  Jurassic  forma- 
tions, covering  a  triangular  tract  of  territory,  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  being  at  Fort  Riley  on  the  Kansas  River, 
where  the  Republican  Fork  unites  with  it,  and  extending 
with  abroad  base  through  the  Indian  Territory  into  North- 
ern Texas.  In  Kansas  it  extends  from  the  point  where  the 
Arkansas  River  crosses  the  boundary  into  Indian  Territory 
to  the  101st  meridian.  It  is  not  apparently  rich  in  fossils, 
the  few  found  being  mostly  ornithicnitcs  and  belonging 
to  the  Lias.  The  Cretaceous  formation,  which  extends  over 
the  greater  part  of  Dakota,  South-western  Iowa,  and  East- 
ern Ne>)raska.  crosses  Kansas  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W  in  a  very 
irregular  tract,  pressed  upon  on  the  N.  W.  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Tertiary  (Drift  and  Loess).  It  joins  the  Carbon- 
iferous formation  at  the  N.  E..  then  separates  from  it  by 
the  inrerposition  of  the  wedge-shaped  Triassic  rocks,  and 
about  the  centr.al  line  of  the  State  gives  place  to  the  Ter- 
tiary for  a  breadth  of  140  miles,  when  it  reappears  in  nar- 
row belts,  extending  southward  into  New  ^lexico  and 
North-western  Texas.     South-western  and  North-western 
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Kuti-;is  lirloiii;  lu  tin-  I)iift  period,  tho  larger  boulders  be- 
ing luuii'l  iis  tar  S.  as  '.JS^  30',  while  thedepusit;^  of  pebbles 
are  mainly  coutiued  to  South-western  Kansas.  There  are 
nowiiere  in  tho  State  {-(riated  or  grooved  rucks,  or  those 
which  show  marks  oC  glacial  action,  and  tho  prcsiiuiptiun 
is  tliat  the  drift  inu.st  have  been  deposited  in  the  geologic 
periuds  from  icchcrgs.  On  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and 
to  ?onie  extent  of  tho  Kansas  Kiver,  is  ftiund  in  large 
quimlities  the  T-oes^s  or  IJhiff  deposit,  sometimes  100  feet 
in  thicknes.-i,  and  rich  in  the  later  fossils,  such  as  the  J/««- 
Mf/oii  and  the  Eli-^ihan  ij'njanti:us.  The  river-bottoms  and 
the  high  prairies  in  Kastern  and  Middle  Kansas  are  cov- 
ered with  heavy  deposits  of  alluvium  in  thiekucss  varying 
from  3  to  60  feet. 

Economic  d'cultHji/  and  Mincraloffif. — Kansas  contains,  so 
far  as  is  known  at  present,  no  valuable  mines  of  the  jirc- 
cious  metals,  and  from  its  geologic  formations  it  can  hardly 
i)e  expected  that  these  will  be  found.  But  it  lias  an  ample 
supply  of  bituminous  coal  for  all  the  States  adjacent,  and 
this  of  several  qnaliticf.  Lime  and  hydraulic  lime  are 
abundant,  salt  springs  exist  in  great  numbers  in  different 
sections  of  the  State,  and  salt  of  excellent  quality  is  made, 
'i'hore  arc  also  many  surface-deposils  of  salt  of  two  or 
three  inches  in  d'-ptli,  the  result  of  the  evaporation  of  pools 
or  streams  flowing  from  salt  springs.  Marble  and  lime- 
stone suitable  for  building  and  ornamental  purposes,  and 
freestone  or  sandstone  f(jr  building  and  other  purposes, 
exist  in  tho  coal -measures,  t^ypsum  is  found  in  numerous 
]dafi>^ ;  alum  and  native  sulphur,  and  alum  and  nitrate  of 
pota-^sa,  occur  together  at  several  points.  Brown  hematite 
and  other  iron  ores  arc  found  in  considerable  deposits,  but 
liave  not  heen  much  worked,  tho  Kansas  coal  near  the  sur- 
face not  being  well  adapted  to  smelting  purposes.  Some 
lead  is  found  in  counoetiun  with  zinc  and  manganese,  but 
not  in  quautities  sufficient  to  make  its  working  profitable. 
Tin  is  reported,  but  its  existence  in  paying  quantities  is 
more  than  doubtful.  Petroleum  undouhtcdiy  exists,  but  at 
present  prices  its  production  would  ijc  unprofitable.  Kaolin 
or  porcelain  clay  and  (ireclays  arc  found  in  extensive  de- 
jiosits.  Moss  agates,  scienite,  and  other  minerals  exist  in 
large  quantities  in  Western  Kansas.  Fossils  are  found  in 
the  Jurassic  formation,  in  the  Drift,  and  in  the  Loess,  some 
of  (hem  of  greiit  interest. 

V»:ijftntit}n  and  liutnnff. — The  number  of  species  of  plants 
indigenous  to  Kansas  is  stated  by  the  State  botanist  to  ho 
about  1200.  .About  (JOO  of  these  arc  not  in  Gray's  Mnnua/, 
and  arc  probably  not  found  E.  of  tho  lower  Missouri  River. 
Kansas  is  not  a  State  of  large  or  dense  forests,  and  mucli 
of  its  surface  is  prairie  or  plain.  According  to  the  agri- 
cultural report  of  tho  State,  95  per  cent,  is  prairie  and  only 
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5  per  cent,  forest,  but  in  the  river-bottoms  of  tho  eastern 
and  middle  sections  there  is  a  considerable  dense  growth 
of  deciduous  trees,  of  the  same  class  as  are  found  in  most 
of  this  region — tho  cottunwood,  red  and  white  elm,  black 
walnut,  some  species  of  oak,  sycamore,  box-elder,  hickory, 
and  ash.  hackberry,  red,  rock,  and  sugar  maple,  pecan, 
mulberry,  cotl'ee-hean.  cherry,  basswood,  and  occasionally 
clumps  of  cedar.  The  honey-locust,  buckeye,  and  ailanthus 
have  been  introduced,  and  in  some  sections  form  consider- 
able breadths  of  forest.  There  arc  few  evergreens  in  the 
State  except  those  which  have  been  set  out  by  settlers.  In 
Western  Kansas  tree-planting  has  heen  extensively  prac- 
tised, and  with  great  advantage.  Tho  Osage  orange  and 
osier  are  considerably  used  for  hedges  and  fences.  The 
rich  prairies  of  Kastern  Kansas  are  covered  with  tall  and 
nutritious  grasses,  and  in  their  season  with  beautiful 
flowers.  In  the  W.  the  grama  and  bufTalo  grasses  abound  ; 
they  arc  well  ailaptedto  the  <Iry  but  fertile  .soil,  and  furnish 
excellent  pasturage.  In  the  extreme  AV.  the  Surrobatis 
(or  pulpy  thorn  of  Lewis  and  Clarke),  the  Artemxnia  or 
wild  sage,  and  the  Oblonr.  or  grcascwood  grow  in  clumps. 

Zonltujtf. — Tlie  wild  animals  of  Kansas  are  such  as  arc 
common  to  tho  region  known  as  "  t!ie  Plains."  extending 
from  Dakota  to  Texas,  and  comprise  among  tho  mammals 
the  black  and  brown  bear,  the  wolf,  possibly  the  lynx,  the 
catamount  or  panther,  the  wild-cat,  the  opossum,  raccoon, 
prairie-wolf,  the  buffalo  in  countless  herds,  the  doer,  ante- 
lope, two  or  three  species  of  hare,  sc\cral  squirrels,  field- 
mice,  wood-rats,  etc.  The  prairie-dog  has  for  some  cause 
nearly  or  quite  disappeared  from  the  Slate.  Of  the  Reptilia, 
the  number  is  not  large:  it  includes  the  rattlesnake,  moc- 
casin, and  one  or  more  species  of  the  black  snake,  two  or 
throe  acldcrs,  an<l  ten  or  twelve  species  of  the  innocuous 
snakes;  and  among  batratdiiaus,  the  horned  frog,  as  well 
as  several  other  species  of  frogs,  toads,  and  lizards.  Tho 
professor  of  natural  history  in  the  State  University  reports 
290  species  of  birds  belonging  to  Kansas  as  already  de- 
scribed, and  further  research  will  pr(d)aldy  increase  the  list 
to  about  ;i6().  The  rivers,  except  the  Alissuuri.  the  main 
streams  of  the  Kansas  and  Arkansas,  and  perhaps  the  Re- 
publican Fork  of  tho  former,  are  shallow  and  partly  dry  in 
the  long  hot  summers,  and  are  not  iii  consequence  so  largely 
stocked  with  many  varieties  of  fish  as  those  which  have  a 
more  perennial  flow.  There  are  generally  tho  same  species 
of  fish  found  in  the  other  afllucnts  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi,  and  some  experiments  have  heen  made  in  the 
way  of  stocking  the  larger  streams  with  some  of  the  best 
fish  from  the  lakes  and  northern  waters. 

Cfiiudtc. — The  climate  of  Kansas  is  temperate  and  salu- 
brious ;  the  cold,  though  sometimes  severe  in  winter,  is  not 
mpi:ratures. 
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protracted,  and  the  prevalent  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
renders  it  less  trying  than  it  would  otherwise  be;  the  heat 
of  summer,  tliouj^h  at  time?  very  great  at  midday,  is  al- 
ways tempered  by  cool  breezes  at  night.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  varies  with  the  altitude  and  the  de- 
gree of  moisture,  which  is  greater  in  the  eastern  than  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  State.  Tlie  winds  are  often 
high,  especially  in  the  winter,  the  southerly  winds  exceed- 
ing those  from  the  X..  X.  W..  or  N.  E.  in  the  proportion 
of  11  to  9.  The  preceding  tables  give  the  temperatures  at 
different  points  in  the  State,  and  the  rainfall  in  several 
localities  far  apart,  for  different  years  and  for  the  several 
seasons. 

The  rainfall  is  best  shown  by  statistics  from  the  three 
longitudinal  belts  in  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  Kansas, 
as  in  Table  If. 

Soil  <iiit{  Af/n'cultiiral  Productions, — The  soil  of  Kansas, 
though  of  two  kinds — the  alluvium  of  the  river-bottoms 
and  lower  prairies,  and  the  upland  or  plains — is  all  of  it 
very  fertile.  Probably  no  State  in  the  Union  has  so  little 
waste  or  worthless  land.  The  rich  and  fertile  loam  of  the 
rivor-bottoms,  from  3  to  50  feet  deep,  at  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  settlers:  but  it  has  bc^n  found  that  even 
the  lands  of  the  western  part  of  the  State,  forming  a  por- 
tion of  what  was  known  as  the  '*  Great  American  Desert," 
will  yield  with  moderate  irrigation,  or  without  it  where 
grovrs  of  trees  have  been  planted,  from  40  to  60  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Table  III.  gives  the  amount  of  the 
principal  crops  gathered  in  the  State  in  1S74,  according 
to  the  asses-!ors'  returns  in  Dec,  1S74.  These,  being  pro- 
cured for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  are  generally  consider- 
ably l)cIow  the  truth.  It  will  be  remembered  that  1874  was 
the  "locust  or  grasshopper"  year,  and  that  Indian  corn 
and  some  other  crops  were  greatly  diminished  by  these 
pests.  The  corn  crop  of  lS7;i  was  in  round  numbers  nearly 
39.01)0,000  bushels,  and  with  the  increased  acreage  that 
of  1S71.  but  for  the  '*  grasshoppers."  would  have  amounted 
to  not  less  than  46,000.001)  bushels  if  an  average  crop. 
There  are  to  be  added  to  this  table  several  other  items 
of  statistics,  which  are  most  conveniently  stated  in  a  dif- 
ferent form.  Of  dairy  products,  there  were  produced  in 
the  State  in  1S73,  lol,172  pounds  of  cheese  made  in  cheese- 
factories,  and  143.922  pounds  made  in  families;  in  1874 


Table  III. — Priuripal  Crops  grown  in  Kansas  in  1374,  "^"^ 
the  Acreage  in  18?S  and  1874,  '^'«  Quantity  and  the  Vahie 
of  the  Crops  of  X874f  according  to  the  Assessors'  Returns: 


Feoducts. 

Amount  of 

proUuct  io 

1ST4. 

Value  or 
product  ia 

Acreage  tor 
1873. 

No.  acre? 
cultivated 

in  !«:<. 

Winter  wheat,  bushels. 

6,870,606 

421,261 

3,010,777 
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1,072,260 

192,213 
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123,637 

89.655 

174,698 
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$5,794,003 
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Spring  wheat,  bushels. 
Corn  on  sod,1 
Corn  ou  old  >bushels. 
laud,           j 

Oats,  bushels 

BuckAvheat,  bushels.... 
Irish  potatoes,  bushels. 
Sweet  potatoes,  bush's. 

Sorghum,  gallons 

Castor  beans,  bushels.. 

Cotton,  pounds 

l-'lax.  pounds 

Broom  corn,  pounds.... 

Timothy  meadow,  tons. 
Clover  meadow,  tons... 
Prairie  meadow  under 

Timoihy  pasture, acr's. 
Clijver  jiasture,  acres... 
Blue-grass       pasture, 
acres 

Prairie  pasture  under 
fence,  acres 

Total 

$29,920,734 

the  checsc-factories  had  increased  so  much  that  they  man- 
ufactured 280,401  pounds,  and  the  family  product  had 
slightly  decreased,  being  141,448,  the  total  production  of 
cheese  in  the  State  in  1874  being  430.840  pounds  against 
2yj,004  pounds  in  1S73.  There  were  produced  in  1X73, 
f).S14.603  pounds  of  butter,  and  in  1874,  7,437.110  pounds. 
The  number  and  value  of  farm  animals,  and  the  number 
and  product  of  hives  of  bees,  in  1S73  and  1874,  were  re- 
spectively as  follows : 
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1540 

The  number  of  acres  of  nurseries,  of  acres  and  products 
of  orchards  and  vineyards  in  1S74,  was  as  follows:  acres 
of  nurseries,  .■)071.74:  acres  of  orchards,  100,839.61  ;  bush- 
cl5i  of  fruit  produced.  124.9:^7.61;  acres  of  vineyards, 
5508.87:  gallons  of  wine  made  from  crop  of  1373,  13,oG1.42; 
pounds  of  grapes  produced  in  1874.  2,345,318. 

Mauit/actiiriiig  and  Mining  Indnstries. — .\ccording  to  the 
census  of  1870,  Kansas  had  1477  manufacturing  and  26 
mining  establishments,  employing  together  30.987  persons, 
of  whom  28.038  were  men,  1 159  women,  and  1790  children. 
The  capital  employed  was  estimated  at  $29,450,939; 
the  wages  paid,  at  $9,572.624 ;  the  materials  used,  at 
$29,504.085 ;  and  the  annual  product,  at  854,800,087. 
This  includes  blacksmiths'  shops  and  a  great  variety  of 
small  industries  not  requiring  much  machinery  or  power. 
The  returns  to  the  county  boards  of  assessors  include  none 
of  these,  nor  the  cigar  manufactories,  breweries,  or  m.achine- 
shops  of  the  different  railroads.  The  cigar-factories  and 
breweries  are.  however,  returned  for  internal  revenue  pur- 
poses. The  county  boards  report  for  1874,  &';>  saw-mills 
(50  steam  and  15  water-power),  with  a  capital  of  $250,794  ; 
139  flour-mills  (80  water-power  and  ."jO  steam),  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $2,106,105:  27  saw  and  grist  mills  (13  water-power 
and  14  steam),  with  a  capital  of  $135,392;  13  furniture  and 
cabinet  factories,  with  a  capital  of  $157,820;  5  foundries 
and  rolling-mills,  with  $195,000  capital;  6  woollen-facto- 
ries, with  $111,600  capital,  and  50  miscellaneous  factories, 
embracing  oil.  cheese,  gypsum,  soap,  and  carriage  factories, 
having  a  capital  of  $567,916.  These  returns  are  obviously 
very  incomplete.  There  were  also  72  cigar  manufactories 
and  1  tobacco-factory  reported  to  the  assessors  of  internal 
revenue,  whose  annual  product  was  estimated  at  about 
$272,500  :  and  43  breweries,  having  an  annual  product  of 
$274,021.25.  The  central  position  of  Kansas,  its  numerous 
railways,  its  excellent  supply  of  coal,  and  its  fine  water- 
power,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  any  great  mining  interests, 
indicate  that  it  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  great 
manufacturing  States  of  the  Union. 

RnHronds. — The  entire  number  of  miles  of  main  track 
of  railways  completed  and  in  operation  on  Jan.  1.  1S74.  ac- 
cording to  the  assessors'  reports  for  1S74,  was  1S39  miles 


and  142  feet.     The  valuation  of  this  property  for  purpc^es 

of  taxation  was  $14,711,277.92,  which  was  probably  a  little 
more  than  onc-fifch  of  the  cost  of  road,  land,  and  equip- 
ment. On  Jan.  1,  1S75,  according  to  Poor's  Railroad 
Mttunal,  there  were  in  the  State  2-180. 88  miles  of  railway, 
and  the  cost  of  roads,  equipment,  etc.  was  $74,61 7,856.  Two 
of  these  railways  traverse  the  whole  breadth  of  the  State 
from  E.  to  W. — viz.  the  Kansas  Pacific,  extending  from 
Kansas  City  on  the  Mi.=souri  to  Denver  and  beyond,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  672  miles:  and  the  Atchison  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe,  extending  from  Atchison,  also  on  the  Missouri, 
to  Granada  in  Colorado,  528  miles  with  its  branches,  and  des- 
tined to  be  speedily  completed  to  Santa  Fc.  The  other  im- 
portant railways  are  the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas,  256 
miles  in  the  iStatc.  including  branches;  the  Leavenworth 
Lawrence  and  Galveston,  207  miles,  including  br.nnchcs; 
Missouri  River  Fort  Seott  and  Gulf,  159  miles;  St.  Joseph 
and  Denver  City.  136  miles  in  the  State  ;  Atchison  and  Ne- 
braska, about  40  miles  in  the  State:  central  branch  Union 
Pacific.  100  miles:  Kansas  City  St.  Josejih  and  Council 
Bluffs.  71  miles  in  the  State:  Kans.is  Central  (Leavenworth 
to  Holton).  50  miles;  St.  Joseph  and  Topeka,  87  miles; 
Kansas  Midland  (Kansas  City  and  Topeka),  about  60 
miles;  St.  Louis  Lawrence  and  Western  (from  Pleasant 
Hill  to  Carbondalei.  about  69  miles  in  the  State;  some 
branches  of  the  Kansas  Pacific,  ns  Leavenworth  branch, 
27  miles.  .Junction  City  and  Clay  Centre  branch.  33  miles. 
The  r.apid  building  and  completion  of  so  many  railways  in 
the  State  has  contributed  greatly  to  its  development  and 
increase  in  population.  The  telegraph  lines  of  the  Western 
Union  accompany  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  railways,  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  have  also  lines  to  most  of  the  towns. 

Finances. — The  receipts  into  the  State  treasury  from  all 
sources,  exclusive  of  balances,  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Xov.  30.  1874.  wore  $995,102.89.  and  the  expenditures, 
exclusive  of  transfers,  were  S976.S05.82.  The  amount  re- 
ceived from  direet  taxes  only  was  $090,253.59;  from  all 
other  sources.  $.304,749.30.  Of  the  amount  received  from 
taxes.  $461 ,095.59  was  for  general  revenue  purposes, 
$22,988.83  for  the  sinking  fund.  $91,715.79  for  payment  of 
interest  on  public  debt,  and  $114,453.38   for  the  annual 
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school  fund.  The  receipts  from  other  sources  th:in  taxes 
were  crcditeJ,  with  the  exception  of  u  very  suuill  auiuuut, 
to  the  permanent  and  annual  school  funds.  The  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  State  wa?  $1.. 141,770,  but  of  this 
amount  $711:1.8115  is  held  by  the  sinking  lund  and  other 
permanent  funds  in  the  State  treasury,  t-o  that  the  debt  of 
the  State,  except  to  its  own  funds,  is  only  i^6o7.9J0.  There 
is  no  floatinj;  debt,  but  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
Nov.  an,  1874.  of  $222,880.05.  The  permanent  school  fund 
on  Nov.  :'.n,  1S74,  amounted  to  $1.125,;{09.:J2.  The  valua- 
tion of  all  the  jiroperty  of  the  State,  as  lixed  for  taxable 
]nirposes  for  the  year  1874,  was  $128,yor),.')I'J.80.  an  increase 
of  $:iC,780.rioS.80  since  1S70.  The  true  valuation  in  1S7U 
was  $188,892,01 1,  and  would  now  be  probably  not  less  than 
$200,000,000.  The  .«tate-tax  of  1874  for  all  purposes  was 
six  mills  on  the  dollar.  There  wore  in  the  State  10.1)110,740 
acres  of  taxable  lands,  of  which  .'1,009,701)  acres  were  under 
euliivatioD,  an  ioorcoso  of  633^000  acres  over  the  preceding 
yciir. 

Commerce. — As  an  interior  State  with  no  larffo  navij^able 
stream  except  the  Missouri,  which  washes  its  N.  E.  border, 
Kansas  can  have  no  foreign  commerce  except  that  which  is 
conducted  throu2;h  the  ports  of  other  States.  But  her  in- 
ternal commerce,  transacted  mainly  by  means  of  her  rail- 
ways, is  very  large.'  She  ships  eastward  corn,  wheat,  and 
other  cereals,  considerable  quantities  of  cotton,  cattle  in 
largo  numbers,  driven  from  Texas  and  Colorado  to  her 
rich  and  abundant  pastures,   broom  corn,  and   moderate 


quantities  of  other  products.  Abilene,  .Junction  City,  Sa- 
lina,  Kllsworth,  and  some  of  the  other  eouthern  towns  arc 
the  centres  of  the  cattle-trade.  In  1872  her  internal 
commerce  had  reached  $114,000,000,  and  since  that  time, 
in  spite  of  drought  and  "  grasshoppers,"  it  has  rapidly  in- 
creased. 

Ihnikn,  fuHvrancc  Compantes,  etc. — There  were  on  Nov. 
30,  1874,  20  national  lianks  in  the  State,  having  nn  nggro- 
gatc  capital  of  $1,983,000,  and  deposits  amounting  to 
$2,ity4,3;;0.  There  were  at  the  same  time  80  banks  oilier 
than  national  (a  considerable  number  being  private  banks). 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,588,000,  and  <Iepo?it3  lo 
the  amount  of  $2,390,010:  making  an  aggregate  banking 
capital  of  $3,571,000,  and  of  deposits  of  $5,493. 940.  Tlirre 
are  in  the  Stale  2  life  insurance  companies — viz.  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Life  Insurance  Co..  incorporatfd  in  1807.  hav- 
ing a  capital  of  $209,452.70,  mostly  invested  in  bond  and 
mortgage,  and  the  Alliance  Mutual  Life  Association,  or- 
ganized in  1873,  with  a  capital  of  $105,500.25,  similarly  in- 
vested. The  former  reported  in  1873  assets  to  the  amount 
of  $871,898.  Both  are  in  Leavenworth.  There  is  <ine  firo 
insurance  company,  the  Kansas,  also  located  at  I-cavcn- 
wortli,  incorporated  in  1804,  and  reporting  in  1873  a  cap- 
ital of  $250,000  and  assets  of  $258,900.  Both  capital  and 
assets  consist  in  part  of  notes. 

Popu/fitioJi. — The  following  table  gives  tho  total  popula- 
tion of  Kansas,  by  sexes,  races,  and  nativity,  in  1800,  1S70, 
and  1874,  so  far  as  ascertained  : 
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ccoiiia. 

IRlfl 
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lS74t 

Total 
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107,206 
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202,224 
246,939 

48,028 
162,175 
228,875 

106,390 
340,377 

627 
17,108 

]89« 
9,814 

94,515 
316,007 

12,691 
48,392 

18,023 
5-1,069 
101,872 

18,800 
53,041 
97,138 

31,0.37 
105,071 
120,087 

27,976 
95,002 

The  density  of  tho  population  of  Kansas  in  1870  was  4.48 
persons  to  the  square  mile  ;  in  1874.  7.37  to  the  square  mile. 
The  census  of  1S70  rcjmrted  123,852  persons  engaged  in  all 
occupations,  of  whom  73,228  were  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  being  59.13  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  20,730  in 
jiursonal  and  professional  occupations  =  10.74  per  cent.; 
11,702,  or  9.5  per  cent.,  in  trade  and  transportation  ;  and 
18.120,  or  14.63  per  cent.,  in  manufacturing,  mechanical, 
or  mining  {lur.suits. 

EfliicfOion. — The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  public 
schools  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1S74  :  number  of  school 
districts.  4395:  total  number  of  persons  of  school  age  in 
the  Slate,  199,010;  total  number  of  persons  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  135.598  (08.978  males  and  00,020  females); 
avorngo  daily  attendance  in  public  schools,  77,380;  aver- 
age length  of  time  school  is  taught.  5.5  months;  number 
of  male  teachers  in  public  schools,  2300;  of  female  teach- 
ers. 2683.  Average  monthly  wages  paid — male  teachers, 
$37.21  ;  average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers,  $28.C9 ; 
amount  pairl  for  teachers'  wages  for  the  year.  $723,508.03  ; 
amount  expended  for  repairs  and  incidentals,  $51,203.70; 
amount  received  from  semi  annual  dividends  of  State 
school  money,  $201,952.02;  amount  raise*!  by  district  tax, 
$'<95,093.85  :  total  amount  derived  from  various  sources  for 
public  schools.  $1,038,977.99.  Number  of  school-houses — 
log.  328:  frame,  2000;  brick,  139;  stone,  470;  total,  3543, 
of  which  399  were  huilt  during  the  year;  total  value  of 
SL'hool-houses,  $3,989,065.87;  total  value  of  apparatus, 
$40,097.00.  Tho  public-school  expenditure  per  head  of 
the  population  of  school  ago  (5  to  21  years)  is  $7.04,  and 


per  head  of  tho  actual  population  of  school  ago  (fi  to  16 

years)  is  $11.31.  Twenty-six  cities  and  towns  have  complete 
systems  of  graded  schools,  comprising  primary,  intcrine- 
diate,  grammar,  and  high  schools.  In  these  school?  in 
1874.  232  teachers  were  employed.  10,700  children  were 
enrolled,  and  9018  in  daily  attendance.  Of  these,  1004 
were  pupils  in  tho  high  schools.  There  were  70  S'-hool 
buildings  occupied  by  these  graded  schools,  many  of  ihcm 
costly  buildings,  ranging  from  $7000  to  $55,000  each.  There 
are  4  normal  schools  in  the  State — at  Emporia,  Leaven- 
worth, Concordiii,  and  Quimlaro.  The  last  named  is  for 
the  training  of  coloreil  teachers.  The  school  at  Concordia, 
Cloud  CO.,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  State,  was  opened  in 
Sept.,  1874.  Emporia  had  230  pupils  enrol!e<l,  191  of  Ihem 
normal;  Leavenworth,  235.  all  normal;  Concordia,  00,  all 
normal;  Quindaro.  about  55.  Teachers' institutes  are  held 
in  the  larger  counties.  The  other  State  institutions  of 
higlier  education  are  (1)  the  State  Agi-ieuttural  College 
near  Manhattan,  on  a  farm  of  415  acres,  having  an  endow- 
ment valued  at  $432,500.  In  1874  it  had  13  j^rofessors  and 
instructors,  and  112  male  and  58  female  students — 170  in 
all.  The  course  of  study  is  extensive,  but  thorough  and 
practical.  (2)  Tho  University  of  Kansas,  at  Lawrence,  par- 
tially endowecl  with  university  lands  (about  40.000  acres\ 
and  receiving  from  the  legislature  an  appropriation  vnry- 
ing  from  $2.*'..()IM)  to  $30,000  to  supplement  the  present  Inek 
of  receipts  from  its  landed  endowment.  In  1874  it  had  10 
professors  and  instructors  and  173  students — 58  in  the  col- 
legiate and  1 15  in  the  preparatory  department.  The  follow- 
ing arc  the  other  coilegiato  institutions  in  the  State  in  1874  : 
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Ottawa  University,  under  tho  control  of  tho  Baptists,  at 
Ottawa,  has  suspended  operations.  There  are  10  acad- 
emies or  collegiate  schools — 5  of  (hem  Catholic — and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  private  schools  of  more  or  le^s  merit. 
The  institutions  of  special  instruction  in  tlie  Slalo  are — 
the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  ntOIathc,  incorporated  in  1800: 

•Only  Indians  not  in  trllml  relation'*  were  enumerate<I  In 
lHi*»o.    The  ntm)t)i-r  was  unr)rru'ially  slalf^l  as  soon. 

+  The  ennnieTatlr»n  of  ]s71  is  Uy  the  lowntbip  nweMors.  and  is 
InipiTfeet,  ,'»  rountles  lii-hi',;  oniltled.  an  wi4I  an  many  towitHblpn 
and  all  the  RetlliT.t  in  tin'  unorcnnlziHl  eountie^.  li  Is  helloTcd 
that  the  population  of  llio  Slate  Im  nearly  OOO.OOO. 


it  had  in  1874,  6  instructors  and  about  70  pupils;  tho  in- 
stituiion  for  tho  blind  at  Wyandotte,  incorporated  1800, 
and  having  0  instructors  and  28  pupils  in  1874  ;  2  orphan 
asylumK.bothat  Leavenworth — the  Kansas  with  28  orphans, 
ond  the  St.  \'incent's  with  52. 

Of  eharitable  institutions  the  State  has  n  State  insnno 
asylum  at  Ossawatomie.  Thin  institution  it  ntill  unfinished, 
but  had  under  treatment  during  th<'  year  172  patients,  with 
an  average  of  115.  and  on  Nov.  30.  |S74.  1 10  nresent.  of 
whom  58  were  males  an<l  52  ffmab-^  :  |0  hnd  died  during 
the  year,  and  52  had  been  di^chargrd,  of  whom  five  were 
not  insane,   23   wore   recovered.    13    improved,    and  U  un- 
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improved,  while  2  eloped.  The  home  for  friendless  women 
at  Leavenworth  has  received  aid,  aud  during  the  year  1S74 
had  liOO  inmates. 

The  jirinoipal  penal  institution  of  this  State  is  the  State 
penitentiary  at  Leavenworth,  which  in  1S74  had  40  officers 
and  employes,  and  an  average  of  362  prisoners  ;  its  annual 
expenditure  was  $130,6G0.S0,  and  the  total  earnings  ?23, 000 : 
the  salaries  paid  to  employes  and  officers  amounted  to 
$77,000.  There  is  as  yet  no  reformatory  school  in  the 
State,  though  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  loolcingto 
the  organization  of  one.  The  county  jails,  especially  in  the 
new  counties,  arc  not  generally  well  managed. 

Cfturrhcft. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Third  Annual  Report 
nf  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  AfjricuJturefor  the  year  1874 
for  valual>le  statistics  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
seven  prinripal  denominations  in  the  State  for  that  year  (as 
well  as  for  vi'ry  much  other  valuable  statistical  matter  rela-' 
five  to  the  State).  The  following  are  their  aggregates: 
Presbyterians.  Ifil  churches,  74  church  edifices,  6604  mem- 
bers, value  of  church  property,  $294,855;  Congregatiou- 
alists.  113  churches,  48  church  edifices,  3831  members, 
$238,500  of  church  property  ;  Baptists,  229  churches,  53 
church  edifices,  9789  members,  $226,900  of  church  property 
(the  Jiaptint  Ycnrhook  for  1875  gives  iu  1874.242  churches 
aurl  162  ministers)  ;  the  United  Presbyterians  reported  30 
churches,  14  church  edifices,  1313  members,  and  $49,200 
of  church  property  ;  the  Methodists  (this  probably  includes 
the  various  Methodist  bodies).  621  churches.  96  church 
edifices.  32.096  members,  and  $339,400  of  church  property 
(the  Methodist  Episcopal  conference  reports  for  1874  give 
160J  church  edifices,  valued  at  $395,550,  and  parsonages 
worth  $19,900;  19,162  members,  of  whom,  however,  3458 
wore  probationers;  108  travelling  and  147  local  preachers). 
The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  reported  as  having 
34  parishes.  22  church  edifices,  1136  communicants,  and 
$172,000  of  church  property.  The  Church  Almanac  for 
1875  claims  but  30  parishes.  25  clergy,  and  1041  commu- 
nicants. The  Roman  Catholics  are  reported  as  liaving  101 
congregations,  72  church  edifices,  32,311  Catholic  popula- 
tion, aud  church  property  worth  $415,200.  The  CathoUc 
Dirertnrif  for  1875  gives  the  church  edifices  (including  7 
building)  as  62;  the  number  of  congregations  as  ISO,  of 
which  117  are  very  small  missions,  in  most  cases  not  at- 
tended ofteuer  than  monthly  by  the  hard-working  clergy; 
the  whole  number  of  priests  (secular  and  of  the  religious 
orders)  was  but  48,  and  the  Catholic  population  was  roughly 
estimated  at  about  35.000.  These  statistics  include  also 
the  few  stations  of  the  Catholics  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
These  statistics  show  in  these  seven  denominations  1388 
churches  or  congregations,  against  530  of  all  denominations 
reported  in  the  census;  379  church  edifices,  against  301  for 
all  denominations;  and  a  valuation  of  church  property  of 
$1,736,055  for  the  seven  denominations,  against  $1,722,700 
fur  all  denominations  in  1870.  We  find  further  that  the 
Christian  Connection,  as  reported  in  the  census,  had  in 
1S70.  35  churches,  16  church  edifices.  4550  sittings,  and 
$45,300  of  church  property;  the  Evangelical  Association 
(probably  included  in  the  Methodists  above),  2  churches,  1 
oimrch  edifice,  300  sittings,  $6000  of  church  property  ;  the 
Friends,  7  meetings, 7  meeting-houses.  1600sittings.$13,300 
of  church  property  ;  the  Lutherans,  9  churches,  5  church  edi- 
fices, 1400  sittings.  $12,500  of  church  property  ;  the  German 
Reformed.  1  church,  1  church  edifice,  275  sittings.  $3000  of 
church  property  ;  the  Unitarians,  2  congregations,  1  church 
edifice,  400  sittings,  $20, OOOof  church  property;  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ  (possibly  included  under  Methodists 
above)  in  1874  had  120  churches,  60  ministers,  2173  mem- 
bers, and  probably  $60,000  in  church  property;  the  Uni- 
versalists  had  9  congregations,  10  ministers,  146  members, 
and  probably  about  I  GOO  regular  attendants.  There  were 
also  a  number  of  union  churches,  a  few  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian, and  a  few  Jewish  synagogues. 

Newspapers. — There  were  in  1874,  133  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  in  Kansas,  not  counting  the  weekly 
editions  of  the  daily  papers.  Of  these.  11  were  dailies, 
with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  about  28.000,  1  tri-weekly, 
118  weeklies,  and  3  monthlies.  The  circulation  of  the 
weeklies  was  a  little  more  than  100,000  ;  that  of  the  month- 
lies, about  8500.  Two  were  in  the  German  language,  1 
was  medical.  I  educational,  2  religious.  8  agricultural,  and 
the  remainder  either  political,  literary,  or  miscellaneous. 

Counties. — The  following  table  shows  the  population  of 
the  74  organized  counties  of  the  State  in  1860,  1870,  and 
1874,  and  the  date  of  organization  of  the  counties.  The 
names  of  the  counties  are  as  they  appear  in  1874;  some 
have  been  changed  since  1860.  Besides  these,  there  are  30 
counties,  named,  but  not  yet  organized,  several  of  which 
have  a  population  of  100  to  200,  of  which  no  account  has 
been  made  in  the  table.  The  names  of  these  unorganized 
'Muinties  are — Arapahoe,  Buff'alo.  Clark.  Choyeune.  Decatur, 
Footc,  Grant,  Graham,  Gove,  Greeley,  Hodgeman,  Hamil- 


ton, Kansas,  Kearney,  Kiowa,  Lane,  Meade.  Rush,  Raw- 
lins, Sequoyah,  Staflford,  Stanton,  Stevens,  Seward,  Sher- 
man, Sheridan,  Scott,  Thomas,  Trego,  and  Wichita: 


Allen 

Anderson 

Atchison 

Barbour  * 

Barton* 

Bourbon  

Brown 

Butler 

Comanche  f.. 

Chase 

Cherokee 

Clay 

Cloud 

Coffey 

Cowley 

Crawford 

Davis 

Dickinson  ... 

Doniphan 

Douglas 

Kdwards 

Ellis 


Ellsworth.... 

Ford 

Franklin 

(iret-nwood.. 

Harper  + 

Harv 


Howard 

Jackson  

Jefferson , 

Jewell 

Johnson 

Kingman  t 

Labette 

Leavenworth  J.. 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Lyon  * 

Marion 

Marshall 

McPherson 

Miami 

Mitchell , 

Montgomery  .... 

Morris 

Nemaha 

Neosho 

Ness  t 

Norton 

Osage  

Osborne 

Ottawa  * 

'Pawnee 

Phillips 

Pottawattamie.. 

Pratt  t 

Reno 

Republic 

Rice 


Riley 

Rooks 

Russell* 

Saline* 

Sedgwick 

Shawnee  * '■  20, 

Smith !    4 

Sumner 

AVabaunsee 

Wallace* 

Washington 

Wilson 

Woodson 

Wyandotte  


7,022 
5,220 

io,oo: 

2 

I?i.07G 
6,82:i 
3,035 

n,o;js 

2,«M2 
2,323 
6,201 
1,175 
8,1()0 
5,52G 

i;3,%9 
20,592 


l,:i:i6 
1,185 
427 
10,;iS5 
3,484 


2.794 

6,053 

12,.526 

207 

13,6S4 


9.973 

32,444 

516 

12,174 

8,014 

708 

6,901 

738 

11,725 

4S5 

7,564 

2.225 

7,339 

I0,20G 

2 


7,648 

33 

2,127 

179 


7,848 


1,281 

5 

5,105 

'156 

4,246 
1,095 
13,121 


6,101 

2,607 
437 

1.046! 

1,501 
1631 


2,842 
158 


1,163 
378 

8,083 
8,637 


3,030 
1,077 


19 
1,936 
4,459; 


4,4';0 

'  (16 

n,602 

00 

4,6S3 

3,3G2 

600 

638 

7,SG0 

4,081 

9,372 

6,694 

4,8G1 

3,827 

11,551 

10,015 

izcd. 

3,082!  insr, 

2,400   1855 
7,729!  lS5.i 


1S72 
1 8.-1.5 
18.55 
1855 

18.59 
1866 
1866 
1SG6 
I.S.59 
1870 
1867 
1855 
1857 
1855 
1855 
1874 
1867 
1867 
1873 
18.55 
IS62 
1873 
1872 
1870 
1857 
1855 
1870 
18.55 
1873 
1867 
1855 
1870 
18.55 
18.58 
1865 
18,55 
18T0 
1850 
1870 
1869 
1858 
1855 
1864 
1873 
1872 
1859 
1871 
1806 
1872 
1872 
18S6 
187;) 
1872 
18G8 
1871 
18.55 
1872 
1872 
1859 
1870 
ia55 
1872 
1871 
1859 
18GS 
1860 
186.5 
1855 
1859 


12,606 


6.336 

3,515 

74 

2,280 


4,980 


770! 
2,4,36 1 


1,113 


1,529 


3,513 


1,0231 

"  "383 

27 

1,488 

2,609 


Principal  Towns. — Leavenworth  is  the  largest  town  and 
city  in  the  State,  having  a  population  in  1874  of  Ifi.JtJ.'^ ; 
Atchison  had  about  9000  inhabitants  :  Topel<a,  the  capital, 
and  Lawrence,  about  8000  each  ;  Fort  .Scntt  and  AVvan- 
dotte,  between  4000  and  6000  ;  Ottawa,  Emporia,  Wichi- 
ta, Junction  City,  and  Parsons,  between  2000  and  40011  ; 
Olathe,  Oiiage  Mission,  Paola,  Hutchinson,  and  Manhattan, 
between  1500  and  2000;  Troy,  Walhena,  Osage  City,  Bur- 
lington, Eldorado,  La  Cygne,  and  Humboldt,  about  1200  ; 
while  Ba.ttcr  Springs.  White  Cloud,  Grasshopper  Falls, 
Pleasanton,  Oswego,  Independence,  Council  Grove,  Stne- 
ca,  iSalina,  and  Fredonia  all  exceeded  1000  inhabitants. 
Marysville,  Newton.  Oskaloosa,  Chetopa.  Burlingame,  Ne- 
odesha.  and  Abilene  are  all  thriving  and  growing  towns, 
and  some  of  them  incorporated  as  cities. 

Coitsfitittinu,  Courts,  Representation  in  Conqress,  etc. — 
The  present  constitution  of  Kansas,  though  the  fourth  in 
its  history,  is  the  one  under  which  the  State  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  in  1861.  It  provides  that  male  citizens 
of  the  U.  S.,  or  persons  of  foreign  birth  who  have  declared 
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their  intention  to  become  citizens,  arc  entitled  to  vote  after 
having  resided  six  months  in  the  t?lato  and  thirty  days  in 
the  township.  No  person  under  guardianship,  tion  compos 
vientia^  or  insane,  nur  any  person  convicted  of  treason  or 
felony,  unless  restored  to  civil  ri;;hlg,  nor  any  soldier,  sea- 
man, or  marine  in  the  employ  of  the  goneriil  puvcrnment, 
is  allowed  to  vote.  The  executive  officers  of  the  State  are 
the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  aud- 
itor, treasurer,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
attorney-general,  all  of  wliom  are  chofeu  by  the  people  for 
a  term  of  two  years.  The  general  election  is  held  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  November.  The  Icgishiture  consists  of 
a  senate  of  25  members,  elected  for  two  years,  and  a  house 
of  representatives  of  75  members,  cho?en  annually.  The 
legislature  commences  its  session  annually  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  January.  ElTorts  have  recently  been  made  to 
change  the  constitution  so  as  to  make  the  scssionp  biennial 
instead  of  annual.  The  judiciary  of  the  State  consists  of 
a  supremo  court  having  a  chief-justice  and  two  associate 
justices,  elected  by  tlio  people  for  six  years;  and  of  nine 
district  courts  (the  ?tate  being  divided  into  nine  judicial 
districts),  each  presided  over  by  a  single  ju<lge.  The  dis- 
trict judges  are  elected  by  the  people  tor  four  years.  Under 
the  apportionment  of  1872,  Kansas  is  entitled  to  three  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress. 

Hi'xtori/. — That  portion  of  Kansas  lying  E.  of  the  100th 
meridian  formed  a  part  of  the  IiOui.>^iana  purchase  of  1803, 
and  was  inclndod  at  different  period?  in  Louisiana  Territory 
and  Jlissouri  Territory.  Ky  the  Missouri  Compromise  act 
of  1820,  in  all  this  region  lying  N.  of  lat.  ?»0*'  ;iO'.  except- 
ing only  such  part  thereof  as  was  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude, 
otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crime  whereof  the  party 
should  have  been  duly  convicted,  was  for  ever  prohibited. 
As  a  result  of  the  Mexican  war  the  territory  of  the  U.  S. 
was  extended  from  the  lOOth  meridian  wcPtwanl  to  the  Pa- 
ciBc  as  far  8.  as  T2°  mi'  N.  lat.  In  ISJ.".  settlers  had  already 
entered  the  territory  in  such  numbers  that  Congress  was 
called  upon  to  protect  them  from  the  Indians.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  the  fertile  lands  of  Ea>itern  Kansas  were 
to  be  the  objects  of  contention  between  the  friends  and  op- 
ponents of  slavery :  the  latter  contending  that  by  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  this  region  was  to  be  exempt  from  slavery, 
while  the  former  claimed  it  on  the  ground  of  the  partial 
repeal  of  that  compromise  in  1850,  and  the  altered  circum- 
Btances  arising  from  the  accession  of  new  territory  in  1848, 
Both  sides  were  terribly  in  earnest ;  in  Massachusetts  an 
emigrants'  aid  society  was  chartered  with  ample  funds  in 
Mar.  or  Apr..  1854,  to  as-ist  emigrants  to  remove  to  Kan- 
sa;",  and  to  t'urnish  them  with  weapons  of  defence  against 
those  who  might  attack  them;  in  Connecticut  a  similar 
company  was  chartered  in  May  or  June  of  the  same  year. 
In  May,  1854,  Congress  passeil  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
bill,  organizing  these  two  Territories,  imd  expressly  declar- 
ing that  the  Missouri  compromif'o  of  1S20  was  inoperative 
and  void  in  regard  to  them.  A»  thus  organized,  the  two 
Territories  extended  to  the  Kooky  Mountains,  taking  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  Colorado.  The  emigrants  forwarded 
hy  the  emigrants*  aid  companies  entered  the  Territory  in 
very  considerable  numbers  in  the  spring  ami  summer  of 
185 1,  generally  resolute  men,  able  and  willing  to  contend 
for  their  new  homos;  but  the  pro-slavery  men  of  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  wore  as  determined  to  secure  the  prize  for 
thomsclve?,  and  a  series  of  raids  an<l  conflicts  ensued,  last- 
ing for  four  years  or  more,  in  which  many  settlers,  as  well 
as  considerable  numbers  of  the  invaders,  were  killed.  Law- 
rence was  twice  besieged  and  burned,  Pottawattamie,  Ossa- 
watomie,  and  Leavenworth  were  partially  dcstro}'ed,  the 
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polls  invaded  and  broken  up,  legislatures  disturbed,  and 
their  members  and  officers  arrested  aud  imprisoned,  and 
the  Territory  kept  in  a  constant  condition  of  turmoil.  Gov- 
ernor after  governor  was  appointed  by  the  Presidents  (  Pros. 
Pierce  appointing  (lov.  Keeder.  and  Pres.  Buchanan,  Govs. 
Shannon,  Geary.  Walker,  Denver,  Me<iary.  and  Stanton), 
but  each  in  turn  became  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 
cause  of  the  settlers,  and  so  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
"border  ruffians,"  as  the  invading  party  was  called,  and 
their  leader,  David  Atchison,  formerl}'  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Missouri,  had  in  most  cases  sufficient  influence  to  cause 
their  removal.  Four  successive  constitutions  for  the  Ter- 
ritory were  voted  upon  between  Dec,  1855,  and  Oct., 
1S59;  the  first,  known  as  the  Topeka  constitution,  pro- 
hibited slavery,  and  was  adopted  in  Dec,  1855,  with  very 
little  opposition,  but  its  authority  was  never  recognized  by 
the  pro-slavery  men,  v<Ty  few  of  whom,  however,  were 
legal  voters.  The  second,  called  the  Lecompton  constitu- 
tion, was  drawn  up  by  a  convention  never  authorized  by 
the  people,  and  composed  almost  entirely  of  Atchison's  fol- 
lowers, the  Free  State  men  refusing  to  vole,  and  only  2000 
out  of  more  than  10,000  votes  being  cast  for  it.  The  con- 
vention met  at  Lecompton  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  and  tho 
constitution  prcjiarcd  by  it  had  four  sections  relating  to 
slavery,  jirtdiibiting  emancipation,  conferring  upon  slave- 
holders all  the  immunities  of  the  worst  slave  codes,  and 
declaring  these  inviolable,  and  preventing  any  change  in 
this  constitution  before  18(54.  The  only  alternative  ofl'ered 
to  tlie  people  was  to  vote  for  this  constitution  (whicli  was 
otherwise  oljjectionable)  irith  the  slavery  sections  or  with- 
ovt  them.  The  Free  State  men  generally  refused  to  vote, 
and  tho  constitution  was  declared  to  be  adop(cd  by  about 
5G00  majority,  the  greater  part  known  to  be  fraudulent. 
On  Jan.  4,  1S5S,  the  people  had  an  opportunity  of  voting 
against  it  at  the  Territorial  election,  and  there  was  a  ma- 
jority of  10,220  votes  against  it.  On  Aug.  .'i,  1S58.  Con- 
gress ordered  another  vote  on  this  constitution,  antl  it  was 
rejected  by  over  10,000  majority.  Another  constitution  had 
been  made  by  a  constitutional  convention  in  Apr.,  1858, 
and  had  been  a<loiited  by  a  small  vote.  As  it  was  not  quite 
satisfactory,  a  fourth  convention  i!iet  at  Wyandotte  tTuly  5, 
1850,  and  adopted  the  present  constitution  of  the  State. 
This  was  ratified  by  the  people  Oct.  4,  1850,  by  about  4(100 
majority.  Kansas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
Jan.  20,  1801,  and  its  subsequent  history  has  been  one  of 
great  prosperity.  During  the  lute  civil  war  no  State  of  tho 
I'^nion  sent  so  large  a  jirnportion  of  its  male  population 
into  the  field  as  Kansas.  Its  growth  since  the  war  has 
been  witliout  parallel  for  its  rapidity.  Its  population, 
which  in  ISOOwas  but  100,000,  is  now  not  far  from  fiOO.tHiO  ; 
without  a  mile  of  railway  in  1802,  it  has  now  within  its 
boundaries  over  2500  miles;  it  has  subdued  lands  which 
for  thousands  of  j'oars  had  Iain  waste,  planted  schools  and 
churches  all  over  its  territory,  and.  though  in  tho  summer 
of  1874,  it  was  severely  tried  by  a  visitation  of  grasshop- 
pers or  locusts,  which  destroyed  two-thirds  of  the  growing 
crop  of  Indian  corn  (the  loss  l»eing  estimated  at  oO,(IOO.ltOO 
bushels),  ancl  reduced  the  settlers  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  of 
tho  new  counties  to  destitution,  so  great  is  its  vitality  and 
enterprise,  that  this  visitation  will  not  perceptibly  check  its 
growth. 

Govcrnom. — 

TKnRITORIAL. 

A.  H.  Reeder 1854-5r, 

AVilson  Shannon Ifi.'i5-5r. 

John  W.  (ienry 1K5(WJ7 

Robert  J.  Walker la.lT-ns 

.lames  W.  Denver. 1858-ns 

Samuel  Medary 1858-09 

I  Vottafor  Prctident. 


Frederick  P.  Stanton 1859-Gl 

Statk. 

Charles  Robinson t8f.l-(U 

Thomas  Carney IftCd-i',.') 

Samuel  J.  Crawford lSfir>-r.'j 

James  M.  Harvev Isr.;i-7S 

Thomoa  A.  Osbo'rn 1873-77 


Ikt 


Sacocflful  CiDdlil.t«.  tnr  Pmldeot  iDd  TIce<PrMldeDI. 


1S64  Abraham  Tjincnin  P.,  A.  Johnson  V.-P... 

18881  U.  S.  Ciranl  P.,  Schuyler  Colfax  V.-P 

1872  U.  S.  Grant  P.,  Henry  Wilson  V.-P 


Popular 


16,441 

31,048 
07,048 


OproilllooOudlilaUiforPreildenliailVloo-Prcililcnl.    ^T^u"'     Mijorlllu 


Geo.  B.  Mcricllan  P.,  Q.  H.  Pendleton  V.-P.. 

Horotio  Reymoiir  P.,  F.  P.  Blalr  V.-P 

1  Horace  (ircelcy  P.,  11.  Urati!  Ilrown  V.-P 


3,G91 
l!l,990 
.TJ,970  I 


12,750 
17,0.18 
34,078 


Kansas,  tp.  of  Elowah  cc,  Aln.     Pop.  481. 

KniiNns.  po8t-v.  and  tp.  of  K'lpnr  co..  III.,  on  Iho  In- 
iliannpolia  and  Si.  Louis  K.  K.,  104  miles  W.  of  Imlian- 
npolis  and  I.^ll  N.  E.  of  Pt.  T,ouis.  It  lins  1  national  hank,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  1  churches,  I  fchool,  2  hotel.t,  2  prain- 
warchouj'es,  I  agricultural  implement  manufactnry,  .1  wajjon 
and  carriaKe-niakinjr  fliops,  and  17  stores:  is  nearly  in  tho 
centre  of  a  large  prairie,  2i  to  5  miles  from  timher.  Prin- 
cipal industry,  farming  and  stock-raisin;:.  Pop.  of  \y.  1618. 
W.  W.  Hisiioi',  Ki).  '•  Nbws." 

Kansas,  tp.  of  Woodford  co.,  III.     Pop.  349. 

Kansas,  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  Stale  of  the  »amo 
naino,  numbering;  about  HOO.  They  helonR  to  tho  same 
family  with  tho  llakutaa  and  Osagcs,  and  have  decreased 


I..  P.  liiiorKFTT. 
I  rapidly  in  numbers  durinj^  the  present  century,  on  account 
of  wars  with  the  Pawnees  and  other  Indians  of  (he  Plains. 
l!v  act  of  May  8,  ISIiL',  Concress.  with  their  consent,  iiro- 
vi.led  for  the  sale  of  their  reservation  in  Kansas  ami  their 
removal  to  tho  Osago  country  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Kansas  City,  city  of  .lackson  co..  Mo.,  on  Iho  right 
bank  of  tlie  Missouri  River,  just  below  the  month  of  Kan- 
I  sns  Iliver,  and  I  mile  fnun  the  boundary-linu  between 
Missouri  and  Kiinsas,  2.'1.'>  miles  W.  of  Si.  Louis.  It  Is  sit- 
uated at  the  point  where  the  .Missouri  River  finally  bends 
to  tho  E.,  and  is  the  natural  centre  of  an  immense  land  ami 
river  trnllie,  having  nine  railroads  |IS7.'p)  centring  in  a 
common  station,  ami  four  or  fivo  others  in  construction. 
Tho  sito  was  originally  very  rough  and  uneven,  part  of  Ibo 
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oity  being  on  a  bluff  and  piirt  on  bottom-lands;  mucb  has 
been  done,  however,  to  remove  irregularities  by  grading. 
The  Pirccts.  though  not  uniformly  laid  out.  are  wide,  well 
lighted  with  gas.  and  well  provided  with  sewerage  and  side- 
walks. The  Missouri  River  is  spanned  by  a  bridge  nearly 
1400  feet  in  length,  built  at  a  cost  of  §1,000,000.  There  are 
four  lines  of  street  railroad,  which  also  connect  with  the 
adjoining  town  of  Wcstport  and  with  Wyandotte  in  Kan- 
sas. There  are  (J  daily  papers  (3  morning  and  3  evening), 
2  tri-weeklVi  6  weekly,  and  1  bi-monthly;  of  the  weeklies, 
1  is  in  German,  1  is  agricultural,  and  1  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  trade  in  live-stock.  There  are  12  banks,  28  churchc?, 
14  schools.  2  medical  colleges  (with  a  medical  journal),  1  sem- 
inary and  1  hospital  (both  Roman  Catholic),  a  city  hospital, 
orphan  asylum,  workhouse  and  woman's  home,  2  theatres, 
an  opera-house,  an  efficient  fire  department  and  police  force. 
The  surrounding  region  is  one  of  extraordinary  agricul- 
tural resources,  and  is  abundant  in  coal,  lead,  iron,  and 
other  minerals.  The  chief  importance  of  Kansas  City  con- 
sists in  its  being  the  centre  of  the  live-stock  traffic  for  the 
States  W.  of  the  Mississippi — a  business  which  has  enor- 
mously increased  since  the  completion  (in  lS73)of  the  Mis- 
souri Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.,  connecting  this  city  through 
tlie  Indian  Territory  with  the  great  stock-raising  regions 
of  Texas.  The  pork-packing  business  is  also  rai>idly  as- 
suming importance,  having  increased  from  13,000  hogs 
packed  in  ISfiS  to  nearly  200,000  in  IST.'i.  The  receipts  of 
cattle  in  lSr3  were  227.'nr.y,  valued  at  §.1.41.^,030  ;  of  hogs, 
220.'j:)0.  valued  at  S2.i:n, ITS:  of  horses.  4202  ;  and  of  sheep, 
597o.  The  sales  of  merchandise  at  wholesale  in  lS"o  were 
$I3.r.i)J.0O0.  against  $13,S  11,440  in  the  preceding  year.  Tho 
receipts  of  grain  in  1S~2  were  1,001,203  bushels,  and  in 
1873,  1,71S.2!^0  bushels.  Manufacturing  industry  is  as  yet 
small,  hut  with  the  rapid  development  of  the  coal-mines  at 
Fort  Scott,  may  be  expected  soon  to  assume  importance. 
The  reccii)ts  of  coal  in  18fiO-70  were  less  than  loOO  car- 
loads: in  1S71  they  were  ;>000;  in  1872.  9990;  and  in  1873, 
11.022  carloads.  Five  years  ago,  the  only  fuel  used  in 
Kansas  City  and  by  the  railroads  centring  there  was  wood, 
but  now  (1875)  coal  has  generally  taken  its  place,  and  tho 
whole  Missouri  Valley  as  far  N.  as  Omaha  is  supplied  with 
coal  from  this  market.  The  mines  are  at  present  mostly  in 
Kansas,  the  whole  E.  portion  of  that  Sta*e  .and  the  con- 
tiguous counties  of  INIissouri  being  underlaid  with  a  soft 
bituminous  coal,  which,  it  i-s  claimed,  has  from  20  to  '.)0  per 
cent,  more  available  power  for  steam-engines  than  the  av- 
erage Eastern  coals.  Extensive  water-works,  comldning  the 
reservoir,  the  standpipe,  and  the  Ilollv  system,  were  being 
constructed  in  1874,  to  cost  from  $750,000  to  $1,000,000; 
there  were  to  be  20  miles  of  supply*pipes,  300  fire-hydrants, 
and  the  2  reservoirs  were  to  have  a  cajiacity  for  holding 
20,000.000  gallons  of  watyr.  A  metropolitan  telegraph  com- 
]iany  was  formed  in  1S73.  A  bo.ard  of  trade  was  organized 
about  the  beginning  of  1872,  and  has  taken  important  meas- 
ures for  tlie  de\elopment  and  regulation  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  Kansas  City.  It  sent  representatives  to  the  con- 
vention of  Congressmen  at  St.  Louis  in  May,  1873,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  transportation  committee,  when  sitting 
at  St.  Louis,  an  able  memorial  on  transportation  facilities 
for  the  West  and  South.  It  also  sent  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional Ito-.ird  of  trade,  anil  secured  recognition  as  the  tenth 
among  the  threat  trade-centres  of  the  country.  The  river- 
navigation  has  naturally  decreased  in  comparative  import- 
ance through  the  extension  of  the  railroad  system,  but  a 
company  for  barge-navigation  was  organized  in  1873,  in 
which  year  the  arrivals  of  steamboats  were  fio.  The  val- 
uation of  real  estate  in  1872  was  $11,993,000;  in  1873, 
$l2,r)87.875.  Pop.  in  1850,  only  4418:  in  1870,  32,260.  It 
has  increased  very  rapidly  since  the  war. 

W.  H.  MiLi.KR.  En.  *•  Joi'RVAi.  OF  CoM^rEurK." 

Kansas,  Congressional  Les;islation  of  1854 
in  Reference  to.  See  Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  by  Hon. 
A.  II.  STEi'iirNS.  LL.D. 

Kansas  for  Kaw)  River,  in  Kansas,  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Smoky  Hill  ami  Solomon  rivers.  Its  prin- 
cipal affluents  are  the  Uepuldican,  the  Bis  Blue,  and  the 
Grasshopper  rivers  from  the  N..  and  the  AVakerusa  from 
the  S.  It  has  innumerable  smaller  tributaries.  Steamboats 
have  traversed  its  whole  course  at  high  water,  but  its  navi- 
gation is  not  of  any  practical  value.  It  fulls  into  the  Mis- 
souri on  the  Missouri  State  line,  near  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Kan'sasville,  post-v.  of  Racine  co.,  Wis.,  on  the  West- 
ern Union  K.  R. 

Kansn',  province  of  China,  between  Thibet  in  the  S.  and 
Mongolia  in  the  N.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  100.000  square 
miles  :  its  pop.  at  16,000.000.  It  is  covered  wifh  mountains, 
and  traversed  by  the  Iloang-ho.     Cap.  Lan-Chow-Fee. 

Kant  (Immaxuel).  b.  Apr.  22,  1724,  in  Konigsberg, 
where  his  father,  of  Scottish  descent,  wns  established  .as  a 
saddler.     Kant  was  brought  up  in  strict  religious  princi- 


ples. From  1740  to  1746  he  studied  theology,  philoaophy, 
and  mathematics  in  the  Konigsberg  University.  From 
1746  to  1735  he  was  engaged  as  tutor;  and  subsequently 
entered  upon  his  career  as  protesiKir  at  the  Konigsberg 
University,  which  he  kept  up  till  1707,  when  old  age  com- 
pelled him  to  retire.  D.  Feb.  12,  1804,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  He  never  married,  though  he  was  very 
fond  of  society,  genial  in  his  manners,  and  a  favorite  with 
all  who  knew  him.  It  is  a  rather  singular  circumstance 
that  he  never  left  his  native  city  of  Konigsberg  except  for 
a  few  miles'  walk  nut  in  the  country.  In  his  first  lectures 
at  the  university,  Kant  followed  pretty  closely  the  Wolfliai: 
school  of  philosophy,  tlien  prevalent  all  over  (Jermany. 
Still,  even  in  those  earlier  works  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  existing  state  of  the  science  of  philosophy,  and  a  per- 
sistent endeavor  to  ascertain  the  source  of  that  dissatisfac- 
tion and  its  remedy,  are  clearly  discernible.  The  great  works 
of  the  French  and  English  skeptical  writers  of  that  time, 
and  especially  the  works  of  Locke  and  Hume,  completed  the 
change  that  w.as  taking  place  in  his  views.  The  lucidness 
of  their  style,  too,  forbade  the  employment  of  the  extrava- 
gant jargon  introduced  by  Wolff  into  the  philosophical 
discussion  of  the  German  schools  in  their  refutation,  and 
forced  Kant,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind,  to  enter 
upon  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  the  problems  of  phi- 
losophy in  a  manner  and  style  altogether  new  and  his 
own.  It  was  not  till  1781.  about  ten  years  after  he  had 
begun  his  new  researches,  that  he  puldished  their  result 
in  the  (h-itiqu^  of  Pure  Hen  son.  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  Critique  of  Prartlcat  Reason  and  the  CrititjiiG 
of  the  Pittrer  of  Jndfpiicnt.  These  three  critiques  form,  in- 
deed, only  one  great  work,  and  cannot  be  understood  cor- 
rectly except  when  thus  studied  in  their  unity.  The  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  new  system  presented  by  Kant 
in  these  works  is,  that  instead  of  treating  pliilosnpby  as  a 
transcendent  science,  it  treats  it  from  a  transcendental 
point  of  view.  That  is  to  say,  Kant  denies  that  by  mere 
reasoning  or  argumentation  we  can  discover  any  new  truth 
or  transcend  the  world  of  common  consciousness,  and  that 
hence  all  the  efforts  of  previous  philosophers  to  discover 
such  new  truths  have  been  futile.  Philosophy  can  only 
explain  and  prove  truth:  and  its  problem  is  to  discover 
and  apply  the  touchstone  by  which  this  proof  can  be  made. 
Now,  all  theoretical  propositions  that  may  be  made  are 
either  identical  flike  A^  A),  and  these  need  no  proof,  or 
synthetical  (A  is  A  and  something  else  too;  for  instance, 
iron  is  not  only  a  body,  but  also  magnetic).  Of  these  syn- 
thetical propositions,  again,  all  those  which  are  empirical 
can  be  proved  only  by  experience:  and  hence  pure  reason 
is  required  only  to  ]prove  those  synthetical  propositions 
which  are  not  empirical — that  is,  which  are  «  priori.  For 
instance,  if  when  the  sun  shines  I  observe  a  stone  get 
warm,  and  say  that  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  that  warmth,  I 
utter  an  n  priori  synthetical  proposition,  because  the  con- 
ception of  cause  is  not  any  quality  of  the  sun  or  the  stone 
that  I  perceive  empirically.  I  perceive  only  a  change  from 
cold  to  heat  in  the  stone,  but  a  million  of  such  changes 
would  not  make  the  conception  of  change  a  conception  of 
cause.  It  is  this  class  of  conceptions  which  require  a  rule 
whereby  their  proper  application  can  be  secured,  for  it  is 
only  by  their  improper  application  that  disputes  have  be- 
come possible  between  philosophers.  When  quarrels  have 
arisen,  for  instance,  as  to  whether  God  was  the  cause  of  the 
world,  or  whether  the  soul  was  a  substance,  etc.,  the  dispute 
would  have  been  settled  at  once  if  a  rule  had  been  known 
whereby  it  could  have  been  determined  whether  the  syn- 
thetical conception  of  cause  could  have  been  predicated  of 
God,  or  that  of  substance  of  the  soul.  Kant  discovered 
this  rule,  or  the  "  supreme  principle  of  all  synthetical  judg- 
ments,** to  be,  that  synthetical  propositions  rt/iz-fV^ri' are  valid 
only  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  that  consciousness  could  not 
otherwise  be  possible.  The  whole  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 
is  nothing  but  an  application  of  this  principle  to  all  the 
various  problems  that  have  engaged  philosophical  specula- 
tion, and  especially  to  the  antinomies  to  which  it  has  given 
rise.  By  this  application,  Kant  rooted  out  the  entire  old 
science  of  metaphysics,  and  established  in  its  place  a  uni- 
versally valid  critique  of  reason,  or  science  of  knowledge. 

But  not  all  the  propositions  of  human  reason  are  of  a 
theoretical  character,  nor  could  they  well  be  so.  since  other- 
wise human  reason  itself  would  remain  unexplained. 
Theoretical  reason  always  explains  by  the  categories  of 
causality,  substantiality,  and  reciprocal  relation,  but  all 
these  categories  explain  only  the  a  priori  synthetical  prop- 
ositions or  phenomena  that  occur  within  reason;  not,  how- 
ever, reason  itself.  If  reason  itself  has  an  explanation,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  of  an  entirely  different  character — of  an  abso- 
lute character,  in  fact.  It  must  be  an  immediate  explana- 
tion, havine:  no  ground,  no  cause,  no  why  or  wherefore.  This 
explanntion,  says  Kant  in  his  Critique  of  Practieal  Reason, 
is  the  Freedom,  the  Self-determination,  or  the  Categorical 
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Imperative,  which  manifests  itself  in  each  individual  as 
the  Moral  Law.  No  one  can  demonstrate  to  another  by 
ari^umentation  that  there  occurs  within  him  a  phenom- 
enon which  tells  him  at  every  moment  of  his  life  what 
he  ouj;ht  to  do  or  ought  not  to  do,  and  impels  him  to  do  it 
or  not  to  do  it.  no  matter  what  his  natural  iucliuntinns  may 
bo  ;  each  one  can  discover  that  this  phenomenon  docs  occur 
onlv  in  his  own  consciousne-^s.  Kreedom,  therefore,  which 
is  nothing  but  this  categorical  imperative  or  moral  impulse, 
can  never  he  proved  by  something  else,  as  theoretical  cogni- 
tions can  be  proved,  but  only  by  practical  experience.  If, 
however,  this  categorical  iniperalivo  is  once  admitted,  if 
any  individual  confesses  that  he  has  ever  done  a  moral  act, 
then  it  can  bo  shown  that  ho  also  admits  a  Supreme  God 
and  immortality.  For  no  one  could  rationally  perform  one 
moral  act  if  he  did  not  presuppose  that  ho  could  rise  to 
such  a  perfection  as  to  make  all  the  acts  of  his  life  moral — 
a  perfection  to  which  finite  beings  can  attain  only  in  an  in- 
finite life.  Nor  could  he  rationally  perform  such  un  act  did 
ho  not  presuppose  that  his  act  would  accord  with  all  the 
Other  acts  performed  by  moral  beings — an  accord  which 
can  be  realized  only  by  a  God.  (Compare  Leibnitz's  Frc- 
ent'th  fin  fieri  Harm^nii/.)  These  propositions  Kant  has  fur- 
ther demonstrated  in  his  Criti'jnc  of  Pure  Jiefi-jiuiif  pub- 
lished in  1704. 

Tho  remaining  problem  now  was :  IIow  can  reason  be- 
come conscious  of  its  free  acts — i*.  e.  of  itself  as  practical 
reason  operating  upon  an  outside  world — if  that  outside 
world  can  be  cognized  only  by  its  theoretical  faculty  ;  that 
is  to  say,  under  the  categories.     This  question  Kant  solved 
in   his  Critique  of  the  Potcer  of  Jiiffffiiirut  by  showing  that 
we  do  view  the  outside  world  und«rotiicr  forms  than  those  ] 
of  th'-oretical  reason — naim-Iy,  under  the  fnrnis  of  ])urposo8  I 
or  designs — forms  which  can  bo  referred  either  to  the  out-  j 
side  world  itself,  in  which  case  wo  arrive  at  teleological  1 
views  of  the  world,  or  to  our  own  reason,  in  which  caso  we  ' 
pa;-s  lesthetical  judgments  upon  outside  objects.     In  cither 
case,  we  posit  ourselves  as  free  judges;  and  thus  the  Cri~  | 
tiqn€  of'  ffte  Power  of  Jitilf/meiit  substantiates  tho  immediate  j 
fact   postulated   by  tho   Critique  of  Practical  lieusorty  and 
completes  the  whole  system  of  reason. 

Having  thus  tinished  tho  work  of  his  lifetime,  Kant 
devoted  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  to  ap])lying  its 
principles  more  in  detail  to  tho  sciences  of  law,  morals, 
thcoh>gy,  and  to  natural  science.  Thus,  in  1786  he  pub- 
lished his  MftaphyHietil-Punt/fimental  J'rincipleii  of  the  Sci- 
ence n/  Pht/»irM:  in  17*J.'>  to  1797,  two  worke,  Ktmntl  Peace 
and  Mf-tfiplttfi{cfil-Pnndamtiital  Priitfipfrn  *>/  a  Sri'ucc  of 
Lntr  mid  n  Science  of  Mnnih;  and  in  17US  ho  concluded  his 
literary  labors  by  his  Anthmpaloffi/,  a  book  full  of  raro 
knnwledge,  shrewd  observations  on  men,  races,  nations, 
and  the  sexes,  which  every  one  should  read  who  wishes  to 
beeoini"  thoroughly  acquainted  with  tho  author  of  tho  Crif- 
iqitf  nf  Pure  It'^anitn.  It  Is,  moreover,  an  excellent  example 
of  tho  exquisite  elcnrness  of  style  which  distinguishes 
nearly  all  of  Kant's  writings.  As  an  introduction  to  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Uennon  scholars  might  bo  recommended  to 
read  Kant's  J^rolrtfiuiicitu,  whieh  is  als()  a  marvel  of  sym- 
metrical arrangement  and  lucidity  of  style.  Of  Kant's  many 
followers,  Fichto  alono  adopted  fully,  ami  carried  out  in  his 
own  way,  the  great  discovery  of  Kant's  transcendentalism. 
At  present,  however,  the  study  of  Kant  is  again  becoming 
quite  generni  in  Germany,  and  several  new  editions  of  his 
complete  works  have  appeared  within  tho  last  few  years. 

A.  E.  Kitoi:»En. 

Kanwa'ka^  tp.  of  Douglas  co.,  Kan.     Pop,  Dl.'t. 

Ka'oli'^  [Chin.  Kft't-liitfj,  the  name  of  a  hill  of  porce- 
lain ehiy).  the  common  name  of  a  hydrated  nilicalo  of  alu- 
mina (  Al4V>3,2.'^i02  (-  lillO)  or  clay  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  itorcelain,  Kanlin  is  supposed  l'>  bo  derived  from 
potash  teldspar  by  the  loss  of  alt  lite  potanli  and  two-thirds 
of  the  silica,  whieh  ingredienta  are  replaced  by  2  equiva- 
lents of  water.  The  proportions  of  nilica  to  alumina  vary 
largr-ly  in  different  countries,  the  kaolins  of  China  and  . 
Japan  containing  twice  as  much  ullica  at*  thnno  of  I'nssau 
and  Gutenberg  in  Grrmany.  Ijirg"  beds  of  kaolin  are 
foun<l  at  iSt.  Austell  in  (*i>rnwall,  Knglantl  (where  it  is  do-  i 
rived  from  pure  feldspar  |.  in  Limoges,  France,  at  Hrandon, 
Vt.,  Perth  Amboy,  \.  J,,  Uichmnnd,  Va.,  Aiken  eo.,  S.  C, 
near  Augusta,  (}a.,  and  many  other  parts  of  tho  U.  S. 

Knolin,  po.-tttp.  of  Iron  co.,  Mo.,  20  miles  from  Pilot 
Kii..!..     i'„p.  ni:i. 

liapio'iir,  tp.  of  Atchison  co..  Kan.     Pop.  775. 

liapp  (  FniKimnii),  b.  at  Ilnmm,  \V<'stphulia,  Apr.  13, 
I-iL'l;  -tudied  Inw  ;  came  in  Is.'ii)  to  New  York:  practised 
hero  as  a  lawyer;  was  a  Presidential  elector  in  lstl(>;  thon 
commissioner  of  emigration  ;  returned  to  Germany  in  1X70, 
nnd  was  elected  a  member  of  the  German  diet  in  1H72. 
Hi-  wrotr  in.-  SKlnrrtiJrnffC  in  ilrn  Vm  iniifte-.i  Stantrn 
{  l.v'i  I  ),    tirnrhichte  t/rr  Skt'ivrrri    ill  «/'-N    I't.  iii/y/z-ii   Sluntr,! 

Vol,.  \[.—\K> 


(I860),  Ge»chichte  der  deuttchen  Auawanderung  in  Amerika 

(isr.s). 

Kap'prI,  village  of  Switzerland,  in  tho  canton  of  Zu- 
rich, noied  for  the  encounter  whieh  took  place  here  (Oct. 
11,  li>'M)  between  the  Protestants  and  Roman  CiithoIiLS, 
and  in  whieh  ZwingH  was  killed.  In  ISog  a  monument 
was  raised  to  him  on  the  spot  where  he  fell. 

Kara  (GEoiitiK).     Sec  Czeusv  (George). 

Karahissar*     See  AFiirii  or  AFiiM-KARA-IIissAn. 

Ka'raite$9  a  Jewish  sect.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Middle  Ages  congregations  of  this  name  were  settled  in  tho 
region  known  in  Jewish  history  »s  liabylonia.  in  Palestine, 
I^KJptt  t?yna,  in  the  Crimen,  and  in  Lithuania.  It  has, 
however,  hitherto  been  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date  of 
their  first  settlement  in  these  various  localities.  In  IIIO 
A.  D.  they  appeareil  in  Spain,  but  goon  after  (ILJO)  suffer  per- 
secution at  the  hands  of  their  coreligionists,  who  in  contra- 
distinction to  them  arc  known  as  Rabbinitcs.  With  the 
help  of  the  temporal  power  they  were  driven  from  the  cities, 
and  thereafter  confined  to  a  single  insignificant  town.  In 
1100  they  endured  a  second  persecution,  and  after  this 
period  we  lose  sight  of  tlicni  completely  so  far  as  Spain  is 
concerned.  In  lOOS,  King  John  III.  Sobicski  sueccetleil 
in  drawing  a  body  of  Karaites  from  Lithuania  and  the 
Crimea  to  the  neighborhood  of  Lemberg  by  granting  them 
special  privileges  of  great  value.  In  proportion  to  tho 
rest  of  the  Jews,  tho  number  of  the  Karaite  settlers  was 
inconsiderable,  and  since  then  it  has  kept  on  dimin- 
ishing. At  tho  present  day  a  few  feeble  congregations  in 
the  East,  in  Poland,  and  Russia  are  all  that  remain  of  them. 
Their  chief  settlement  is  in  the  Crimea,  in  a  village  among 
the  mountains  called  Tshufut  Kale,  where  they  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  Russian  government.  The  many  excel- 
lent traits  of  character  for  which  they  are  distinguished 
have  procured  their  exemption  from  special  enactments  of 
a  hostile  nature  whieh  hove  been  at  different  times  directed 
against  the  Jews  of  Russia. 

The  name  Karaite,  or,  as  they  also  style  themselves, 
Bene  Mikra  ("sons  of  Scripture"),  is  derived  from  the 
fundamental  doctrine  that  marks  their  peculiarity  as  a  sect. 
It  consists  in  llieir  acknowledging  Scripture,  and  nothing 
but  Scripture,  to  the  exclusiim  of  the  Talmud  and  the 
traditions  of  the  rabbins,  as  the  source  of  their  religion. 
The  rise  of  this  sect  is  wra])ped  in  obscurity.  Concerning 
tho  time  and  the  occasion  of  their  origin  the  opinions  of 
scholars — nay,  even  the  accounts  of  the  chronicles — are 
widely  divergent.  Rabbi  Jehnda  ha  Levi  (11-10),  in  his 
philosophical  work  the  Cnttnri  {'.),  Ct^y),  thinks  proper  to 
assign  their  origin  to  the  age  of  John  Hyrcanus  (IHA 
B.C.,.  Tho  rabbins,  he  thinks,  having  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  tho  king,  his  friends  seized  the  opport\inity  to 
stir  u]>  opposition  against  them,  and  a  new  sect  was  thus 
formed.  Other  authorities,  at  their  head  tho  (iaon  Saadia 
(in  his  polemical  work  against  Anan).  and,  following  his 
lead,  Sliorira' (i*.'>0  A.  n.).  in  his  well-known  fijtjcrcth  (a  his- 
torical document  of  the  highest  value),  consider  Anan, 
whom  tho  Karaites  only  regard  as  the  first  leader  of  their 
sect,  as  its  founder.  Anan  flourished  about  7*»0  A.  n.,  as 
Rapoport  has  shown  in  the  Hebrew  periodical  K'crnn 
Chemril  (5,  p.  2011 ).  The  chronology  of  the  Karaites  in- 
accurately assigns  him  a  date  fully  a  century  too  early.  A 
second  time  tho  motive  of  revenge  is  called  in  to  exphiin 
tho  rise  of  the  sect.  Anan.  it  is  sai<l.  aspired  to  tlio  oflico 
of  rrnh  tfrlnthtt  (*' Prince?  of  t)ie  Captivity"!,  but  anollier 
having  been  preferred  in  his  stead,  jealousy  provoked  him 
to  institute  a  division.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this 
account  is  colored  by  tho  rancor  of  enemies.  Jealousy 
may  explain  the  secession  of  an  individinil  from  his  parly 
or  creed,  but  it  can  never  bring  about  a  new  religious  move- 
ment ;  least  of  all,  such  a  one  as  gave  rise  to  the  seel  of  the 
Karaites — a  sect  whoso  existence  is  measured  by  at  least 
twelve  centuries,  whoso  members  have  ever  displayed  pro- 
found religious  conviction  nnd  zeal,  ami  have  preserved  a 
tlegrre  <tf  moral  energy  and  purity  which  calls  forth  univer- 
sal admiration.  A  third  view  concerning  the  origin  of  tho 
Karaites  current  among  the  mediiuvat  rabbins,  and  repro- 
sented  by  such  great  nam<'S  as  those  of  Ataiinonides  and  A  ben 
Ksra,  identified  them  with  the  ancient  sei.-t  of  the  /edukira 
(Sadduceesl.und  writersof  (he  elass  we  have  men ticned  com- 
monly apply  the  name  of  Sadducees  to  them  without  hesita- 
tion or  reserve.  This  view  derives  its  sole  support  from  the 
fact  that  tho  Karaitcfi  agree  with  the  Sadducees  in  certain 
questions  of  religious  theorv  and  practice:  i\»,  for  instance, 
in  celebrating  the  feast  of  PrnterosI  nn  a  Sunday.  Rut,  on 
tho  other  hand,  we  should  consider  that  they  lioM  the  most 
important  articles  of  faith,  such  as  tho  doctrine  of  reward 
nn<l  punishment,  of  the  rosurrectiim  of  tho  dead,  do.,  in 
common  with  the  rabhinx.  and  reject  (he  opinions  of  the 
Saiblucees.  If  Geiger's  view  a«  laid  ilown  in  hie  Vr»rhrijt 
and  elsewhere  bi-  admitted,  and  it  is  true,  us  he  aflirms.  that 
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the  Saddiicees  accepted  tradition  in  its  earliest  form,  and 
rejected  only  its  later  development  by  the  Pharisees,  then 
the  futility  of  every  attempt  to  identify  both  sects'mustbe 
at  once  apparent.  For  I  he  Karaites  were  consistent  in 
discarding  tradition  in  all  its  forms,  earlier  and  later. 

The  accounts  of  the  Karaites  themselves  concerning 
their  origin  ajjpearto  be,  sofaras  their  writings  have  become 
known,  no  lc5S  untrustworthy.  At  one  time,  they  acknow- 
ledge Jehuda  ben  Tabbai,  an  ancient  teacher  mentioned  in 
the  Mishna,  as  the  founder  of  their  sect :  again,  this  honor 
is  reserved  for  Anan  b.  David,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned above;  while  at  the  same  time  they  claim  that  their 
doctrine  is  as  old  as  Judaism  itself;  that  the  principles  they 
advocate  were  those  of  Moses  and  the  prophets;  and.  fur- 
thermore, that  they  had  remained  unquestioned  until  the 
days  of  Simon  b.  Shetach.  He.  the  brother-in-law  of  King 
Hyrcanus  and  president  of  the  Sanhedrin,  began  to  intio- 
duce  innovations  of  an  arbitrary  character  and  contrary  to 
the  established  customs  of  Israel,  and  by  so  doing  laid  the 
foundations  of  rabbinism.  His  measures  were  resisted  by 
his  colleague  in  the  presidency  of  the  Sanhedrin,  Jehuda 
b.  Tabbai,  who  remained  true  to  the  ancient  law,  and  who 
is  for  this  reason  called  the  father  of  the  Karaites.  {Dud 
Mardechai,  chap,  ii.) 

Though  these  different  accounts  are  unclear,  contradict- 
ory, and  without  adequate  historical  basis,  they  all  contain 
an  essential  element  of  truth,  or  at  least  indicate  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  truth  is  to  be  found.  The  correct  view  of 
things  seems  to  be  the  following:  As  compared  with  the 
Bible,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ral.ibinic  system  marks 
a  new  departure.  Like  every  innovation,  it  encountered 
opposition  at  the  very  outset.  This  opposition  was  grad- 
ually silenced,  but  could  not  be  completely  destroyed.  It 
continued  to  exist  as  a  strong  undercurrent,  and  when  the 
occasion  was  presented  rose  with  new  energy  to  the  surface. 
In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  this  process,  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  define  the  exact  position  of  rabbinism,  and 
briefly  to  trace  the  successive  stages  of  its  development. 

In  the  age  when  rabbinism  struck  root,  shortly  after  the 
return  of  the  people  from  captivity  in  Babylon,  the  condi- 
tions, both  external  and  internal,  amid  which  the  code  of 
the  Pentateuch  had  arisen  had  materially  changed.  The 
demands  of  life  in  favor  of  new  laws  were  pressing,  and  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  time,  recognizing  their  justice,  felt 
themselves  called  upon — n.ay,  in  duty  bound — so  to  modify 
.the  teachings  and  commands  of  religion  that  they  should 
conform  to  the  altered  state  of  afiairs.  But,  holding  their 
own  authority  to  be  insufticient  to  ensure  obedience  to  those 
new  enactments,  which,  though  urgently  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  life,  were  contrary  to  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Bible  and  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  they  resorted  to  a 
measure  at  once  thoroughly  effective  and  dangerous.  By 
the  aid  of  a  highly  artificial  and  tortuous  system  of  exe- 
gesis they  assumed  the  appearance  of  deducing  whatever 
laws  they  intended  to  pass  from  the  very  words  of  Scrip- 
ture— a  measure  which  they  justified  on  the  ground  of  ne- 
cessity, and  because  the  means  in  this  case  seemed  author- 
ized by  the  good  end  they  desired  to  reach.  A  wide  field  for 
controversy  was  thus  opened.  The  Sadducees  made  excel- 
lent use  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them,  and  employed 
as  the  keenest  weapons  of  attack  the  revealed  word  of  God 
himself  and  the  sacred  customs  of  antiquity.  But  their  ef- 
forts were  vain.  In  struggling  against  the  innovations 
of  the  rabbins  they  resisted  the  tendency  of  the  age.  and 
they  were  at  last  forced  to  succumb.  But  the  very  suc- 
cess of  rabbinism  encouraged  an  altogether  unprecedent- 
ed extension  of  that  vicious  method  of  exegesis  by  which 
its  triumph  had  been  secured,  and  became  instrumental 
in  rallying  anew  its  defeated  and  scattered  adversaries  and 
arming  them  for  the  attack.  The  new  method  of  the  rab- 
bins was  too  fruitful,  and,  breaking  through  all  restraints, 
soon  became  corrupt.  Though  at  first  regarded  as  a  mere 
makeshift  to  ensure  the  acceptance  of  measures  otherwise 
wholesome  and  wise,  it  came  to  be  considered  in  the  later 
schools  of  tlio  Talmudists  true  and  valuable  on  its  own  ac- 
count. It  was  cultivated  with  exaggerated  zeal  and  dia- 
lectical acuteness,  and  thus  became  the  source  of  a  mul- 
titude of  legal  provisions  equally  unmeaning  and  un- 
called for.  In  such  a  condition  of  affairs  it  could  not 
but  come  about  that  men  of  sound  judgment  and  firm 
will  should  protest  against  this  corruption  of  religion. 
The  opposition  was  at  first  carried  on  secretly,  then  with 
greater  boldness  and  openness — the  hostile  band  was 
small  in  numbers  at  first,  then  increased  by  a  large  and 
powerful  following — until  a  bitter  conflict  ensued,  and  at 
last  a  new  sect  went  forth  from  the  struggle.  Already  in 
the  Talmud  we  find  a  number  of  ordinances  which  ap- 
pear to  be  directed  against  those  who  hold  Karaite  opin- 
ions, and  which  therefore  presuppose  their  existence.  ( A".  - 
thiihnfh.  fi2  h.)  The  celebrate«1  teacher  of  the  Mishnn. 
Rabbi  Eliezcr  the  Great,  admonishes  his  disciples  [L'cra- 


choth,  28  h)  to  keep  their  children  from  "  Higaion,"  mean- 
ing, os  the  commentator  explains,  from  too  frequent  reading 
of  the  Bible.  This  shows  us  that  even  in  the  days  of  R. 
Eliezer  the  rabbins  saw  the  danger  which  would  threaten 
their  system  if  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Scripture 
were  to  become  general.  And  yet  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  this  danger.  AVithin  the  pale  of  Judaism  the  people 
could  not  be  precluded  from  studying  Scripture,  as  was 
done  elsewhere.  The  reading  of  the  "books  of  Moses  " 
formed  an  essential  element  of  the  sabbath  service,  and 
even  the  Talmudists  were  forced  to  declare  the  study  of  the 
Bible  a  religious  duty,  though  of  less  importance  than  the 
study  of  the  Talmud.  {Baha  Mczia,ZZ  a.)  Indeed,  the 
letter  of  Scripture  was  the  very  foundation  on  which  rab- 
binism had  raised  its  huge  edifice.  It  was  thus  forced  to 
nourish  its  foe  at  its  own  breast,  and,  by  continually  re- 
curring to  the  Bible  for  the  sanctifieation  of  its  encroach- 
ments, to  keep  alive  and  strengthen  the  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion which  these  innovations  tended  to  develop.  After  the 
close  of  the  Talmudic  epoch  the  spirit  of  opposition  was 
still  further  encouraged.  In  Palestine  (Tiberias)  greater 
attention  began  to  be  paid  to  the  correct  preservation  of 
the  biblical  text.  It  was  supplied  with  vowcl-sigus  and 
accents,  .and  an  organized  Masoretic  school  devoted  care 
and  vigilance  exclusively  to  this  task.  A  similar  school 
arose  in  Babylonia,  where  a  different  system  of  vocalization 
was  introduced.  The  scrupulous  care  with  which  the 
Bible  was  now  studied  naturally  directed  the  thoughts  of 
many  to  the  wide  divergence  existing  between  the  real 
meaning  of  Scripture  and  that  which  ])assed  current  in  the 
schools  of  the  Talmudists.  Thus  the  number  of  those  hos- 
tile to  the  Talmud  kept  on  increasing.  But  when  in  the 
eighth  century  Babylonish  rabbinism  began  to  urge  new 
claims  to  supremacy,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  heard 
of  before,  the  opposition  became  uncontrollable.  So  long 
as  the  Sanhedrin  had  remained  in  existence,  there  had  been 
at  least  a  senate  of  seventy  persons  to  limit  the  sovereignty 
of  the  nasi  {first  president)  in  matters  of  religion.  During 
the  Talmudic  epoch  proper  great  diversity  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed among  the  individual  teachers,  without  there  being 
any  central  authority  of  sufficient  influence  to  pronounce 
final  decisions  on  disputed  questions.  This  state  of  things 
continued  in  the  succeeding  (the  so-called  Saburaic)  epoch. 
And  it  was  not  till  the  presidents  of  the  Babylonish  acad- 
emies had  assumed  the  magnificent  title  of  </«oh  (highness) 
that  a  desire  awoke  for  greater  power  than  had  ever  been 
granted  before.  A  kind  of  infallibility  was  assumed  by  these 
gaons,  and  the  judgment  of  an  individual  was  claimed  to 
be  binding  on  all  Israel.  At  that  time  honest  and  enlight- 
ened men  found  that  the  burden  of  rabbinism  had  become 
insupportable.  The  time  for  separation  was  at  hand.  An 
impulse  from  without  was  all  that  was  needed.  This  was 
given  by  Anan.  (Fiirst  in  his  History  of  Karaism  has 
parth/  recognized  the  true  relation  and  succession  of  events 
as  we  have  detailed  tbem  above;  but  in  this  he  had  been 
already  anticipated  by  a  mediaeval  writer  of  note.  Rabbi 
Simon  b.  Zemauh  Durau.  Sec  Griitz,  Monatsschn'/t,  1S74, 
Nov.,  p.  506.) 

Anan  ben  David,  b.  700  a.  p.  in  the  town  of  Bazra,  near 
Bagdad,  of  noble  family,  claiming  descent  from  King 
David,  received  a  thorough  education  in  Jewish  theology 
and  in  those  scientific  pursuits  which  were  cherished  at  (he 
time.  He  soon  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  and  collected  a  number  of  adherents  around  him, 
who  accepted  his  independent  views.  Even  thus  early  he 
did  not  scruple  to  deviate  from  the  beaten  track  of  rab- 
binic teaching.  In  7bi  he  settled  in  Bagdad,  where  his 
uncle,  Salomo.  the  "prince  of  the  Captivity/*  resided. 
"When  the  latter  died  childless  (TOO)  the  nearest  claim  to 
the  vacant  othce  was  that  of  Anan,  both  on  account  of  his 
eminent  learning  and  high  descent.  The  academical  pres- 
idents of  Sora  and  Anbar.  however,  opposed  his  election, 
because,  as  the  rabbinical  chronicles  tell  us,  **they  discov- 
ered a  defect  in  him "'  (in  the  Sef'cr  ha  Cabbala  {*'  Book  of 
Tradition")  of  Abraham  b.  David  of  Toledo,  UIO-SO). 
■\Vhat  this  defect  was  they  do  not  s.ay,  and  their  silence  on 
this  head  amply  proves  that  it  could  have  been  no  moral  flaw. 
It  was,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  his  heterodox  opinions 
to  which  they  referred.  The  party  of  Anan  sought  to  gain 
the  protection  of  the  caliph  Almansur,  but  their  opponents 
represented  them  as  rebels,  and  caused  their  persecution. 
In  consequence,  Anan  and  his  adherents  fled  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  openly  cut  loose  from  the  authority  of  the  Talmud, 
and  founded  the  first  congregation  of  Karaites.  To  him 
and  his  descendants  the  title  of  nasi  was  applied,  as  it  had 
formerly  been  given  to  the  patriarchs  of  Palestine  in  the 
Talmudic  epoch.  But  the  *'  princely  "  office  of  nasi  was 
royal  only  in  name,  and  lacked  the  substance  of  power.  Its 
incumbents  continued  to  reside  in  Jerusalem  until  910. 
Later  on  they  removed  to  Cahira. 

The  foundation  of  the  sect  of  Karaites  had  thus  been 
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laid  by  Anan,  though  ho  was  far  from  carrying  out  his 
principles  to  their  last  consequence.  Neither  he  nor  his 
fo!!owirs  WL-re  entirely  cuiaucipatetl  from  those  religious 
views  antl  practices  whicli  education  and  custom  had  so 
Ions  contributed  to  foster.  It  is  true  he  proclaimed  the 
ripht  of  interpreting  and  applying  tho  words  of  Scripture 
independently  of  all  authority,  yet,  none  the  less,  ho  clung 
to  many  of  the  ordinances  prescribed  by  tbo  Misbna.  Es- 
pecially was  this  tho  case  in  questions  of  civil  law.  A 
complete  reconstruction  of  practical  religion,  which  at  that 
time  included  tho  a<lniinistration  of  justice  in  its  sphere, 
transcended  the  powers  of  an  individual  to  accompli:h. 
New  congregations  were  formed,  new  teachers  aro?e. 
Questions  which  Anan  had  never  considered  came  up  for 
decision.  Others  which  ho  had  adjudged  were  discussed 
anew,  and  conclusions  differing  from  his  own  not  unfre- 
quently  reached:  for  Anan  had  himself  opposed  the  habit 
of  blind  reliance  on  the  utterances  of  the  master,  and  de- 
clared free  exegesis  his  watchword.  As  the  sect  grew  in  num- 
bers, and  its  rival  teachers  struggled  to  fix  it  securely,  each 
on  the  basis  of  his  own  system,  tho  confusion  of  conflicting 
opinions  increasi-d,  and  the  new  sect  was  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  splitting  into  numberless  minor  sects,  and  thus 
j)crishing.  In  tliis  way  tho  struggle  continued  until  800 
A.  I).,  when  Benjamin  Xahawendi,  from  the  town  of  Nab a- 
wend  in  ancient  Media,  succeeded  in  gaining  universal 
recognition  among  the  Karaite?,  and  to  him  the  sect  owes 
its  pcrjietuation.  In  his  day  tho  namo  Ananites  was  ex- 
changed for  Karaites,  by  which  latter  appellation  they  have 
eince  been  known.  His  authority  was  sufiiciently  great  to 
challenge  even  that  of  Anan.  His  views,  laid  down  in 
commentaries  to  the  Bible  and  legal  compendia,  spread  to 
tho  East  ancl  West,  to  the  congregations  of  Bab3-lon  and 
Palestine,  and  were  tho  more  readily  accepted  because  they 
tended  on  tho  wh<»le  to  lighten  the  load  of  religious  duties. 
Anan  had  interdicted  tho  use  of  fowl  at  table;  Benjamin 
permitted  it.  Anan  had  extended  the  obligation  of  tho 
leviratical  marriage  to  all  male  relatives  of  tho  deceased; 
Benjamin  confincl  it  to  tho  brother.  Anan  had  jealously 
guarded  the  rigid  sanctification  of  tho  sabbath.  On  the 
sabbath  day  he  proliibitcd  conjugal  intercourse,  forbade 
circumcision,  and  demanded  tho  literal  a[iplication  of  tho 
words  of  Scripture,  "No  one  shall  leave  his  place,"  thus 
locking  up  his  people  in  their  houses.  Benjamin  abrogated 
all  these  provisions. 

Tho  main  principle  of  Anan,  that  of  free  exegesis,  re- 
mained undisputed,  an«l  Benjamin  Naha^vendi  could  not 
check  tho  further  development  of  Karai?m,  eveu  had  ho 
been  disposed  to  ilo  so.  And,  indeed,  after  his  death  wo 
find  differences  of  theory  continuing  to  exit^t  among  sehol- 
ars,  and  practical  differences  arising  in  various  cungrega- 
tiousconccraingimportant  questions  of  religious  law.  Thus, 
for  instance,  some  held  with  the  rabbins  that  it  is  permissi- 
ble to  keep  a  light  burning  on  Friday  evening,  provided  it 
had  been  lit  before  the  opening  of  the  sabbath,  while  others 
considered  it  wrong  to  do  so,  and  were  forced  to  pass  tho 
whole  night  in  darkness.  In  the  main,  however,  the  dan- 
ger of  dismemberment  was  averted  by  Benjamin,  and  the 
unity  of  Karai^m  secured. 

The  essential  difference  between  themselves  and  tho  rab- 
binist  Jews  had  m<'anttnie  come  thoroughly  home  to  the 
Karaites,  and  was  continually  strengthened  by  the  habits 
of  their  daily  life.  Though  there  was  no  dogmatic  con- 
flict between  them,  though  tho  same  basis  of  faith  was 
common  to  both,  yet  their  disagreements  in  other  matters 
were  too  important  and  far-reaching  lo  admit  tho  hope  of 
reconciliation.  The  common  cclrbration  of  feast-days  is  at 
all  times  a  strong  bond  of  union  between  coreligionists. 
This  bond  y\nan  haci  already  Si-vered.  Kver  since  his  time 
the  Karaites  have  d'termiiH-d  the  day  of  the  new  moon  by 
<lirect  observation,  while  tho  rabbini^ts  continue  to  guide 
them-elves  by  the  calculations  of  their  received  calendar. 
The  Karaites  colebrati-d,  and  still  celebrate,  tho  Pentecost 
on  tho  fiftieth  rlay  counting  from  the  Sunilay  of  Passovi-r 
Wfi-k ;  the  rabltiuisl-.  on  the  fifti"'th  day  C(»unting  from  thn 
secoinl  day  of  the  fi-ast.  Also,  the  rite  of  circumcision  is 
practised  hy  the  Karaites  in  a  way  not  recognized  as  valid 
iiy  tho  rabbinic  law.  In  respect  lo  dietary  laws,  tho 
Kiiraiten  abnu'loned  numberless  restrictions  held  sacred  by 
thi'  raMiinists.  The  hitler  naturally  broke  off  connection 
with  those  who  habitmilly  transgressed  their  laws.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Karaites  aspircil  to  the  most  austere  parity 
in  Ihf  social  relations.  As  early  as  the  dnys  of  .Anan  they, 
with  the  help  of  tbi'ir  peculiar  method  nf  expgei-is,  extended 
the  number  of  fr)rbiddrn  marriages  lo  sur^h  a  dngreo  that 
many  matrimonial  alliann-P  which  pass  unehallrngrd  among 
the  rab))inists  wero  by  them  regariird  in  the  light  of  crimes. 
The  off,.»pring  of  such  alliancrs  were  considered  to  have 
spriMi'^  from  an  ince«tuons  intercourse,  an<l  intermarriage 
with  them  was  of  course  impossible. 

The  gulf  between  Kiiraites  and  ralibinisfs  could  no  more 


bo  bridged  over.  The  peculiarities  of  both  parties  were 
strongly  marked.  Both  were  firmly  resolved  to  preserve 
their  own  opinions  and  institutions  intiK't,  and  they  might 
have  pursued  their  several  ways  side  by  side  without  inter- 
fering one  with  tho  other.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  It  is 
in  tho  nature  of  every  new  sect  to  seek  an  extension  of 
its  influence  by  drawing  converts  from  the  outside  world 
into  its  ranks.  The  leading  men  of  the  Karaites  being 
thoroughly  familiar  with  tho  Bible,  aJmiraMy  skilled  in 
scholarly  research,  and  impelled  by  holy  zeal  f(»r  their 
cause,  prodticed  a  great  and  varied  literature  in  its  interest, 
and  in  every  way  laboreil  strenuously  to  gain  adherents 
,  for  their  doctrines.  In  tho  course  of  the  ninth  century 
:  they  sent  out  missionaries  in  all  directions,  and  succeeded 
I  in  founding  congregations  in  Iran,  Persia,  Media.  Armenia, 
Syria,  Palestine,  Kgypt,  and  the  N.  of  Africa.  Ral.binisra 
witnessed  the  triumph  of  its  opponent  with  terror  and  dis- 
may, but  was  too  feeblo  effectually  to  resist  it.  Its  repre- 
sentative men  wero  equally  lacking  in  jiower  of  thought 
and  of  expression.  Even  tho  gaons  of  the  academies, 
though  versed  in  Talmudio  lore,  were  utterly  ignorant  of 
tho  pursuits  of  science.  In  this  extremity,  the  rabhinists, 
though  lr»ath  to  adojit  a  measure  which  seemed  so  deroga- 
tory to  their  dignily.  called  a  stranger,  Saadia  ben  .Joseph 
(b.  892  A.  n.)  of  Faium,  in  Upper  Kgypt,  to  Babylonia, 
and  appointed  him  gaon  of  Pora.  Ilis  fame  as  a  profound 
Talnuulist,  a  master  of  science,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
bitter  enemy  of  tho  Karaites,  had  preceded  him.  The 
wisdom  »»f  tho  appointment  was  proved  by  the  event. 
Saadia,  indeed,  was  a  writer  of  extraordinary  fertility  and 
genius.  The  reader  will  gain  some  conception  of  the  ver- 
satility of  his  mind  on  learning  that  this  man,  apart  from 
his  labors  on  the  field  of  tho  Talmud,  was  the  author  of  a 
Hebrew  grammar,  a  Hebrew  lexicon,  a  book  on  rhetoric, 
an  Arabic  translation  of  and  commentary  on  the  Bible 
and  tho  Mishna,a  work  on  tho  philosophy  of  religion  from 
tho  Jewish  standpoint,  an<l  of  many  minor  treatises  be- 
sides. Not  only  did  ho  in  all  his  works  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity that  offered  a  jdausiblo  pretext  to  refute  the  opinions 
of  tho  Karaites,  but  be  also  directed  three  separate  hooks 
— on  tho  marital  laws,  on  tho  Hebrew  calendar,  and  tho 
divine  institutions — expressly  against  their  doctrine,  and 
wrote  seven  polemical  treatises  against  their  most  distin- 
guished teachers.  Tho  influrnco  of  Saadia  interposed  a 
barrier  to  tlio  further  spread  of  Karaism,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  tended  indirectly  to  Ftrengthen  and  purify  it 
inwardly.  Such  attacks  as  those  of  Saadia,  carried  on 
with  tho  weapons  of  science  and  learning,  and  the  keen 
tword  of  eloquence,  Karaism  had  never  before  experienced. 
They  called  for  eounter-efiorts  on  its  part,  whleh  brought 
leaders  of  such  high  intellectual  power  to  the  front  as  only 
tho  hour  of  danger  can  a\vaken.  Prominent  among  these 
are  Joseph  el  Bazri,  tho'first  Jewish  writer  on  the  philoso- 
1  phy  of  religion,  and  Salmon  b.  Jerochim,  An  emulous 
struirglo  between  tho  literary  rivals  of  either  side  began, 
whose  influenco  was  salutary  to  bc»th  parties,  encouraging 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  investigation.  The  half 
century  between  900  and  l).'tO  a.  r*.,  during  the  lifetime  of 
Saadia  an<l  shortly  after,  is  tlio  golden  age  of  the  literature 
of  tho  Karaites.  Their  principles  were  then  firmly  grounded, 
their  theology  completely  systematized.  After  the  dealli 
of  Saadia  (912)  his  disciples  feebly  continued  the  contest 
for  some  time  longer  ;  but  gradually  tho  cries  of  the  contend- 
ing ehampiona  died  out,  and  when  the  fight  was  over  the 
limits  uf  burh  sects  were  found  to  be  more  strictly  (Icfined 
and  closed  in  than  they  had  ever  been  j)reviously. 

Wo  may  say  that  tho  rabbi nists  by  their  |)crsccutions  cre- 
ated Karaism.  By  their  literary  opposition  they  nuule  it 
strong  and  enduring.  In  the  following  centuries  the  feel- 
ing of  hostility  between  Karaites  and  rabhinists.  which 
was  Htill  at  times  displayed  in  tlieir  writings,  dimini.'-hed 
in  bitterness.  Knlightened  men  of  both  jiarties  aitnuMi- 
ishod  their  friends  to  practise  patience  and  forbcarnneo 
toward  tlieir  u)iponeuts,  and  a  distinguished  riiblii.  Sho- 
niaria  lereti  (of  Crete  or  Candia,  I2ll0-i;i2(l).  even  at- 
tempti-d,  though  to  no  purpose,  to  reunite  the  two  divis- 
ions of  Judaism.  A  similar  attempt  was  nmde  with  tho 
same  result  by  Uabbi  (ieilulia  Ibn  Jaehia  of  I.isabon  in 
the  year  1  1S7.  Tho  relations  siibcisling  helween  the 
Karaites  and  rabhinists  of  Lilhuiiiiiii,  UlI^sta.  and  Po- 
land during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were 
of  a  particularly  peaceful  and  c<udial  character,  while  in 
our  own  century  of  progressive  and  liheral  enllure  the  last 
vestiges  of  miitunl  distrust  have  completely  disappeared. 
H  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  cnnneeli.m  that  even  iil  tho 
lime  when  the  animosity  of  the  contending  feels  was  mi»st 
pronounced,  no  one  ever  th«inght  nf  declaring  the  opposing 
party  withitut  the  pale  tif  Judaism.  On  the  contrnry.  pome 
of  the  very  hiirlnsl  authorities  of  the  rabhinists  di>tinctlv 
affirmed  that  the  Karailis  are  to  ho  considered  and  treated 
as  Jews,  notwithstanding  all  their  crrorK.     The  presence 
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of  ten   men  is  required  for  public  worship,  according  to 

rabbinical  law.  Mairaonides,  it  is  true,  prohibits  the 
countin,^  of  Karaites  in  the  number  f  fiapous..  No.  71 ).  but 
he  does  thi?,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  not  from  any  desire  to 
exclude  thera  from  the  fellowship  of  Israel,  but  simply  be- 
cause thej  do  not  a.:?ree  with  the  rabbinists  in  requiring 
the  attendance  of  the  number  above  specified.  He  does 
not  scruple  to  permit  even  intcraiarriage  between  Karaites 
and  rabbinists.  (See  David  Ibn  Simra,  Jlcspons.y  i,  7'S.) 
When  we  remember  that  the  rite  of  circumcision  is  per- 
formed by  the  Karaites,  as  well  as  the  Mohammedans  (see 
AppirioiXy  c.  2),  in  such  a  manner  as  totally  to  invalidate 
the  ceremony  in  the  eyes  of  the  Talmud,  it  thus  becomes 
clear  to  us  that  according  to  genuine  orthodox  rabbinismit 
is  birth  and  not  circumcision  which  makes  the  Jew. 

As  regards  the  scientific  and  literary  activity  of  the 
Karaites  during  the  long  period  of  their  existence,  numer- 
ous works  of  tlioirs,  some  of  them  of  great  v.alue,  might  be 
mentioned.  They  are  partly  devoted  to  theology  in  all  its 
difft-rent  branches,  partly  to  philology,  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  and  medicine.  It  is  certain  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  ancient  Karaites  were  the  fathers  of  Hebrew 
grammar,  of  lexicngr.iphy,  and  of  a  more  liberal  exegesis, 
which  from  thera  were  transferred  to  the  rabljinical  Jews. 
The  number  of  Karaite  authors  that  have  become  known 
to  us  is  very  great.  We  give  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
most  eminent.  Teachers  of  the  Lair. — Besides  Anan  and 
Benjamin  Nahawendi,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made 
above,  Jeshua  ben  Jehuda  (1050)  in  Jerusalem.  He  de- 
fined the  doctrines  of  the  existence  of  God,  of  revelation, 
and  of  reward  and  punishment  to  be  the  three  main  prin- 
ciples of  Judaism,  long  before  rahl)inical  writers  arrived  at 
a  similar  classification.  Also.  Elijah  Bashiatshi  (1420-91) 
in  Adrianople,  whose  decisions  are  still  considered  authori- 
tative. Writers  on  the  Pht'iosophf/  of  Relifjion, — Joseph  el 
Bazri.  with  the  Hebrew  surname  Ha  Roeh  ('*  the  seer"),  b. 
about  940  in  Jerusalem,  who  was  considered  the  greatest 
philosopher  of  his  age,  and  was  the  first  to  reduce  the  re- 
ligious teachings  of  Judaism  to  a  philosophical  system. 
Ahron  ben  Elijah  (b.  I.'iOO)  in  Cuhira.  whose  chief  work, 
Ez  fViiiJiiii  {'*  Tree  <)f  Life  ").  on  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
has  been  eilited  with  many  learned  annotations  and  ex- 
planatory notes  by  Prof.  Delitzsch  ( Leipsic,  1841).  Exe- 
(fetisfs. — All  el  Bazri,  with  the  Hebrew  surname  Jepheth 
(930-991),  whose  commentaries  have  been  freely  used  by 
the  best  scholars,  even  of  the  rabbinists,  and  Ahron  ben 
Joseph  (b.  12o0  in  the  Crimea),  the  author  of  a  celebrated 
work  entitled  Mibchfjr.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
prayer-book  for  the  Karaites,  which  superseded  all  previ- 
ous ones,  and  is  still  in  use. 

The  centre  of  Karaite  learning  was  situated,  for  several 
centuries  after  Anan,  at  Jerusalem.  Later  on,  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Constantinople,  and  remained  there  till  1640.  Since 
then  the  Crimea,  and  to  some  extent  Lithuania,  became  the 
chief  seats  of  Karaite  scholarship.  The  language  employed 
in  the  earliest  writings  of  the  sect,  down  to  the  twelfth 
century,  was  the  Arabic.  The  most  important  of  these 
works  were  afterwards  translated  into  Hebrew,  chiefly  in 
Constantinople,  for  the  benefit  of  those  Karaites  who  lived  in 
countries  where  the  Arabic  was  unknown.  These  transla- 
tions, embracing  ranges  of  thought  for  which  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Bible  afforded  no  adequate  expression,  gave  rise  to  a 
peculiar  Xeo-Hebraic  idiom  among  the  literati  of  the  Kara- 
ites, which  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  Neo-Hebraic 
style  current  among  the  Rabbinists. 

But,  however  rich  the  treasures  might  be  that  were  hid- 
den in  the  literature  of  the  Karaites,  they  were  not  mined, 
and  remained  unknown.  The  learned  rabbinists  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  medianal  epoch  had  lost  all  interest  in 
Karaism,  and  Christian  scholars  took  no  notice  whatever 
of  its  existence.  It  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century 
that  a  desire  was  felt  to  gain  more  accurate  information 
concerning  the  Karaites.  A  beginning  was  made  by  John 
Rittangel.  professor  at  Konigsherg.  who  travelled  to  Lith- 
uania in  1641,  and  there  visited  the  Karaite  congregation  in 
order  to  study  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  at  the  fountain-head. 
He  was  followed  by  Gustavus  Perringcr.  professor  of  the 
Oriental  languages  at  Upsala,  who  undertook  the  same 
journey  for  the  same  purpose,  at  the  instance  of  the  Swed- 
ish king,  Charles  XI..  in  1690.  vSix  years  later,  two  scholars, 
Swedes  as  before,  went  on  a  similar  mission  to  Lithuania, 
and  induced  the  Karaites  to  send  one  of  their  learned  men 
to  Upsala  in  order  to  supply  the  scholars  of  that  university 
with  detailed  information  concerning  the  history  and  the 
essential  doctrines  of  their  sect.  Salomo  Toroki.  the  author 
of  the  Appln'oii,  was  selected  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
following  year  he  came  to  Upsala.  was  received  with  great 
distinction,  and  wrote  a  treatise  in  answer  to  the  questions 
which  were  put  to  him.  In  Hollanrl.  however,  where 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  studies  were  cultivated  with  great  zeal 
and  devotion,  the  d''?ire  for  a  better  understanding  of  Ka- 


raism was  most  ardent,  and  the  measures  taken  to  secure 

it  proved  most  effective.  Among  the  Dutch  scholars  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  Karaites  we  mention,  in  the 
first  place,  Lewin  Warner.  He  not  only  collected,  but  care- 
fully studied  and  annotated,  no  less  than  64  codices  of 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  among  which  were  30  codices,  con- 
taining 79  works  of  the  Karaites.  Then  Jacob  Trigland, 
professor  at  Leyden,  who  in  169S  addressed  an  espistle  to 
the  chacham  of  the  Karaites  in  Lithuania,  in  which  he 
propounded  four  main  questions  touching  the  sect.  Having 
received  the  celebrated  work  Dod  Marcfechai  in  reply,  ho 
thereu])on  wrote  his  book,  Di'itrihe  de  Secta  Karieoniiii. 
But  of  greater  value  than  all  these  were  the  labors  of 
John  Christopher  Wolf,  published  both  in  separate  treatises 
and  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  liibh'othecn  H^braiat.  A 
general  interest  in  the  scientific  study  of  this  remarkable 
sect  did  not  manifest  itself  among  Jewish  scholars  until 
within  the  last  few  decades,  after  a  part  of  the  rich  fund 
of  manuscripts  belonging  to  Karaite  literature  had  become 
accessible.  Evidence  of  the  new  impetus  which  these 
studies  then  received  may  be  found  in  numerous  articles 
scatterecl  in  various  periodicals,  and  in  several  valualdo 
special  treatises  on  the  same  subject,  a  complete  enumer- 
ation of  which  will  be  found  in  Fiirst's  Geschichte  dea  Ka- 
raeithiimn,  vol.  iii.  p.  153. 

The  stuily  nf  the  sect  of  Karaites  is  as  yet  by  no  means 
exhausted.  The  greater  part  of  their  literature  has  been 
lost  in  the  course  of  time,  in  consequence  of  the  wandering 
life  which  they  were  forced  to  lead  and  the  dismal  destinies 
they  met  with.  What  remains  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
buried  in  the  great  libraries  in  the  shape  of  half-faded  man- 
uscripts. The  library  of  Leyden  was  for  a  long  time  richer 
than  any  other  in  manuscripts  and  printed  works  of  the 
Karaites,  It  has  lately,  however,  beeu  surpassed  by  the 
library  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
very  large  and  highly  valuable  collection  that  was  gathered 
by  the  Karaite  scholar,  Abraham  Firkowitsch,  in  the  course 
of  many  travels  undertaken  for  this  purpose,  and  which 
was  bought  at  the  expense  of  the  emperor.        S.  Adler. 

Kara'jitch  (Vi:k  Stefanovitch),  b.  in  17S7,  and  edu- 
cated at  Carlowitz  :  served  in  the  Servian  war  of  independ- 
ence, but  fled  to  Austria  when  in  1813  the  authority  of  the 
sultan  was  re-established,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  His  collection  of  Servian  popular  songs  (4  vols., 
Vienna,  1814-33)  was  translated  into  German  and  into 
English.  He  also  made  a  collection  of  Servian  proverbs 
and  popular  tales,  and  a  Servian  grammar  and  dictionary. 
D.  in  1S64. 

Karak'f  a  small  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  situated  in 
lat.  29°  14'  N.,  Ion.  50°  20'  E.  It  is  of  coral  formation, 
without  timber,  but  with  fertile  soil,  good  water,  and  aff"ord- 
iug  safe  anchorage.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Dutch 
built  a  fort  here  ;  in  this  century  the  English  held  the  island 
for  a  short  time.  It  is  inhabited  by  between  2000  and  3000 
Arabs. 

Karako'rum  is  used  as  the  name  both  of  the  wholo 
western  part  of  the  Kuen-ltn  Mountains  (which  see),  and 
of  one  of  the  few  passes  (18,400  feet  high)  by  which  this 
range  can  be  crossed.  It  was  also  the  name  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  Mongolia,  the  city  of  the  mythical  Prester  John, 
and  was  for  a  time  the  capital  of  Genghis  Khan.  Its  ruins 
have  been  sought  in  vain  by  modern  travellers. 

Karainail%  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  eyalet  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus  Mountains.  It  has 
some  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs.  Pop.  es- 
timated at  12.000. 

Karamzin'  (Nikolai  Mikhailovitch),  b.  Dec.  13, 
1760:  d.  June  3,  1S26:  a  remarkable  Russian  writer  and 
the  greatest  historian  of  his  country.  In  early  life  he  was 
imbued  with  mystical  ideas,  and  was  closely  connected  with 
Freemasonry.  His  first  prominent  literary  production, 
which  gained  him  great  reputation,  was  his  Letter  of  a 
Jiii>i>iifin  Traceiler,  published  in  1791-92  in  the  Mu»cnw 
Jourimf,  the  editorship  of  which  he  assumed.  Until  1803, 
Karamzin  devoted  himself  entirely  to  journalism  and  lit- 
erature, writing  poems,  criticisms,  and  tales,  the  best  known 
of  which  are  Poor  Liza  and  ^'atalia.  This  was  his  senti- 
mental period.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  by  the  emperor 
historiographer,  with  a  salary  of  2000  roubles,  and  withdrew 
for  some  vcars  to  Moscow  and  to  the  country,  giving  him- 
self up  entirely  to  historical  studies.  Being  led  by  those 
studies  to  extreme  conservative  or  retrograde  views,  in  1811 
he  presented  to  the  emperor  Alexander  a  Memoir  on  Old 
and  New  Buasin,  which,  being  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  re- 
form then  in  vogue,  was  not  at  first  well  received.  In  1810, 
Karamzin  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Count  Araktchcief.  the  all-powerful  minister  of 
war,  was  well  received  by  the  emperor,  who  gave  to  him 
the  ribbon  of  St.  Anne,  with  increased  rank,  and  set  apart 
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60,000  roubles  for  the  publication  of  his  Hintori/  nf  ihe  Rm-  \ 
«mii  Empire,  which  was  then  completed.     The  history  was 
publisheJ  in  ISIS,  ami  the  first  eilition  of  3000  copies  was  j 
solil  within  twenty-five  days,  and  the  fame  of  Karamzin  | 
became  for  ever  established.    The  rest  of  his  life  he  passed 
(piielly  in  f't.  Petersburg  and  the  vicinity,  in  intimate  re- 
hvtionswith  the  imperial  family.    At  his  death  the  emperor 
pranted  his  familv  (he  had  been  twice  married)  a  pension 
of  50.000  roubl,  s."  EroKNF.  Snirvi.r.i!. 

Kara'sov-Hazar',  town  of  Southern  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Taurida,  on  the  Karasov.  It  has  large 
manufactures  of  morocco  leather  and  soap,  and  is  the  cen- 
tral market  of  the  Crimea.  Pop.,  comprising  Greeks, 
Russians,  .Armenians,  and  Jews.  li,.**.!!". 

Karatcliev',  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Orel.  It  carries  on  considerable  spinning  and 
wcavins:.  h.as  several  oil-mills,  and  manufactures  of  sail- 
cloth and  cordage.     Pop.  10.750. 

Kardzag'-Hj-Szallas',  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  .lazygia  and  Cumania.  Its  trailc  in  wheat,  wine, 
and  fruit  is  very  considerable.     Pop.  9545. 

Kareliaus.     See  Finns. 

Ka'rens,  a  people  of  Northern  Burmah.  belonging  to 
the  Mongolian,  or  perhaps  to  the  Thibetan,  family,  the  in- 
dependence of  whose  country  was  recognized  by  treaty  be- 
tween EnglantI  and  Burmah  in  June,  1S75.  They  are 
chiefly  known  from  the  wonderful  success  among  them  of 
the  missions  established  by  Messrs.  Judson  and  Board- 
man  of  the  .American  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  soon 
followed  by  numerous  others.  In  180S  there  were  among 
the  Karens  60  native  ordained  pastors  and  evangelists, 
,340  native  preachers  unordained. -loO  native  churches,  with 
about  20.000  church  members.  (See  Mason's  Gonpcl  in  Hur- 
mnh  and  the  Report  of  the  American  liaptint  MiHHion  Viiiun 
for  ISOS.)  A  comparative  vocabulary  of  the  two  principal 
Karen  dialects,  Sgao  and  Pwo,  by  Rev.  Dr.  N.  Brown,  may 
be  found  in  Jnnrnaf  nf  Atncriran  Orient'il  S"cift^,  vol.  iv. 

liarg  (liEonr,).     See  ArPENOix. 

Karikal',  a  French  possession  in  India,  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  150  miles  S.  of  Madras,  in  lat.  10°  55'  N., 
on  tlie  estuary  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Kaveri.  Area, 
63  square  miles.  Pop.  about  50,000,  of  whom  hurdly  1000 
are  Europeans.  The  colony  is  of  very  little  consequence, 
as  the  estuary  is  unfit  for  navigation. 

Kar'kor^  city  in  the  desert  E.  of  Palestine  which  was 
the  c;\j)ital  of  the  Midianites  in  the  time  of  the  Judges. 
Several  identifications  have  vainly  been  made  in  modern 
times:  the  true  site  was  undoubtedly  farther  to  the  S.  E. 
than  recent  travellers  have  explored. 

Karli'f  village  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Bombay,  -10  miles  E.  of  Bombay,  is  famous  for  its  cave- 
temple,  which,  l.'JO  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  is  cut  into 
the  rock  at  a  considerable  height,  and  consists  of  two  rows 
of  sculptured  pillars,  terminating  iu  a  semicircular  en- 
closure and  bearing  an  arched  roof.  The  whole  structure 
is  well  preserved. 

Karl'stadt  (.\NnnF.AS  Rrnai.i').  b.  at  Karlstadt,  in 
Francouia.  in  1I'<0;  his  true  name  was  Bookn'steix.  lie 
studied  at  diflferent  places  besides  Rome,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  theidogy  at  the  University  of  Witten- 
Dcrg  in  1513.  He  was  a  li;arne<l  and  eloijuent  man,  ami 
became  one  of  the  most  enthusinslio  and  energetic  cham- 
pions of  the  Reformation,  but  his  temper  was  vehement, 
almost  violent ;  an<l  differing  from  IjUther  in  several  points, 
especially  in  his  views  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  disastrous 
controversy  broke  out  between  them.  Karlstadt,  whoso 
turliulent  mind  brought  him  in  connection  with  Thomas 
Miinzer  and  other  faniitics,  was  twice  banished  from  Sax- 
ony, and  actually  persecuted  by  the  Lutherans.  In  1623 
ho  went  into  exile  for  the  first  time.  In  1525  he  re- 
turned, and  was  reconciled  with  Luther.  But  when  the 
contct  between  Luther  and  Zwirigli  began  again,  in  I52S, 
Karl.<itadt  was  once  mfire  banished.  At  last  he  found 
refuge  with  tho  .^wiss  Reformers,  with  whom  ho  agreed 
concerning  the  Li»rd's  Supper,  and  he  no  doubt  con- 
tributed much  to  bring  about  (he  schism  between  tho  Ln- 
thi-rau  and  the  Reformed  ehurcdies.  It.  as  a  minister  at 
Biile  in  1511.  His  principal  writings  arc  />e  utrai/ue  gprcie 
Cieiitr  (1624),  and  AuiUf/uttfr  der  Wortc :  Dat  i»/  nici'ii  Ijcib 
(1525). 

Karmn'thians  [from  ffnmilim  Knrmni,  one  of  their 
early  Ieiid(»r-],  a  .Mohammedan  sect  of  reformers,  who  were 
originiilly  a  branch  of  tho  Tsniailis.  nn-l  like  them  became 
Ire.'  Itiiiikers.  They  were  at  one  time  very  powerful,  and 
held  ur'arly  absolute  sway  over  Arabia,  Persia.  nn<l  ."^yria, 
everywhere  di'fealing  tho  caliph's  armies.  In  000  a.  n. 
thi\v  made  great  advances  ;  in  ft2.S  they  threalene<l  Bagdad; 
in  930  Ihcy  attacked   Mecca,  then  full  of  pilgrims,  whom 


they  slaughtered,  desecrating  the  Kaaba,  and  carrying  awiiy 
the  Black  Stone,  which  Ihey  kept  for  twenty  years.  Their 
capital  was  Lahsa,  where  they  were  in  power  in  the  eleventh 
century.  Relies  of  ihcm  exist  to  this  ilay.  They  now  re- 
ject .Aiohammedauism  and  conceal  their  real  doctrines. 

Karnak',  a  moilern  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  tho 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  occupying  part  of  the  site  of 
Thebes,  renowned  for  its  magnificent  architectural  re- 
mains. Chief  among  these  is  ihe  great  temple,  1200  feet 
long,  330  feel  broad,  with  gigaulic  colonnades,  colossal  fig- 
ures, .sculptures  of  v,arious  kinds,  in  colored  sandstone, 
marble,  red  and  dark  granilc.  Fragments  have  been  found 
bearing  Ihe  name  of  Scsorfosis  (i>.  c.  2300).  The  archi- 
tecture is  duo  in  large  part  to  Mu'ris,  who  adorned  the 
palace  wilh  a  list  of  his  royal  predecessors.  There  arc 
memorials  of  the  glory  of  Amenophis  (».  c.  1500)  in  a  body 
of  bas-reliefs  of  his  wars  in  Asia.  The  great  hall  was  built 
by  Sethos  (B.  c.  1340).  Tho  chief  temple  contains  sculp- 
tures wilh  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Rameses  the  (ireal, 
or  Sesoslris  (n.  c.  1390-2.S).  The  great  tablet  of  Karnak 
was  shown  and  explained  by  the  priests  to  Germanicu.^ 
(n.  r.  10).  (See  ARcniTKCTiRE,  Eovpt,  Luxon,  Tiieues.) 
St.  John,  Kqtipt  "'"I  ''>'"'"'"  C**'^.  355-378);  Henry, 
L'E>iiiptc  Pli'nniouiiiiie  (lS4fi,  ii.  205):  Burllett.  A'iVf-(.oo( 
(ffarprra  Mnnili/;/.  ISjO,  i.  212):  t'hampollion-Figcac, 
Er/i/ptc  /liKiVMiie'  (IS5S,  310):  ib.  avmlililv  r.  Acgijpt 
(1S52);  Lepsius.  Leilcm  from  E'jypt  (1S53,  Letter  xxx.); 
W.  C.  Prime,  From  Thebea  to  the  Piiramidt  (Harper'a 
Monthiii,  1857,  xiv.  403,  407) ;  Wobcr,  'llV/t-r;p«c7i.  (J?  30, 
31,  42)!  C.  P.  Krai;th. 

Karnes,  county  in  S.  AV.  Texas.  Area.  830  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  San  .Antonio  River.  It  has 
a  fertile,  sandy  soil,  is  onc-lliird  limber-land,  and  the  rest 
prairie.  Stock-raising  is  the  chief  industry,  but  cotton 
and  grain  aro  also  raised.     Cap.  Helena.     Pop.  1705. 

Karoo'  Bokadam',  tho  Vcrhmta  einerrtm.  a  fresh- 
water snake  of  India,  nearly  four  feet  long  and  ((uito 
harmless.  Other  species  of  tlie  genus  are  found  in  the  East. 
Karpin'ski  (Fhaxciszek),  b.  Oct.  4.  1741,  at  Holosco. 
Galicia,  and  educated  by  tho  Jesuits  at  Lemberg.  In  1783 
ho  became  secretary  to  Prince  Adam  Czarloryski,  and  lived 
at  tho  court  of  King  Stanislas:  but  from  1791  he  resided 
in  retirement  on  his  estates  in  Lithuania,  where  be  d.  Sept. 
4,  1S25.  His  songs  are  still  very  popular  among  Ihe  Poles. 
His  collected  works,  including  a  tragedy.  JiuUth.  a  trans- 
lation of  Ihe  Psalms,  and  a  number  of  idyls,  were  pub- 
lisheil  in  4  vols,  at  Warsaw  iu  1804;  his  memoirs  in  2  vols, 
at  Lemberg  in  1849. 

Karr  (Jean  Baptiste  /XepuonskV  b.  at  Paris  Nov.  24, 
IS08;  was  educated  at  the  College  Bourbon:  published 
StntH  frit  Tillr}th  (1832),  a  suecessful  novel;  became  chief 
editor  of  fii/nro  1839;  and  founded  Lch  (iiirprt,  ti  very 
successful  periodical.  In  1S48  he  removed  to  Nice,  where 
he  engaged  in  gardening  on  a  large  scale.  He  has  pro- 
duced many  novels  and  other  works,  one  of  the  best  of 
which  is  the  Vnt/itt/e  ttntimr  ilr  mou  .fnrtlin  (1S45). — His 
daughter,  Tni';uiisE,  is  a  popular  writer  of  books. 

Karroo'  fa  Hottentot  term],  a  name  applied  to  the 
great  barren  plateaux  of  Southern  Africa.  The  soil  is  shal- 
low, resting  upon  a  rocky  bed.  In  tho  rainy  season  they 
furnish  aluindant  pasturage,  and  portions  of  them  when 
irrigatecl  have  been  foumi  very  productive. 

Kars,  town  of  ,Armeui:i.  eedeii  to  Russia  in  1878,  situ- 
ated on  a  table  land  betiveen  0000  and  7000  feet  above  tho 
level  of  the  sea.  It  carries  on  a  lively  transit  Iraile.  In 
1855,  its  fortifications  having  been  much  streugtheneil,  it 
sustained  a  long  siege  by  the  Russians,  but  was  eompelleil 
bv  famine  to  surreniler  Ntiv.  ;I0.  11  was  stormed  by  the 
Russians  Nov.  IS,  1877.     Pop.  12,000. 

Kar'stm  (Heumaxv  IvAnt.),  b.  at  Strnlsund  Nov.  0, 
1817  :  studied  botany  at  Berlin  :  made  two  great  iourneys 
through  Northern  South  America  (1843-47  and  IS48-5fl>, 
and  was  after  his  return  appointed  professor  in  botany  ot 
Berlin.  His  jirineipal  writings  are /yi'irri/c/rid'oinniv/'iiie 
drr  I'ahnni  (1817).  Finn,  <'„l„mbiic  ( 1857-00),  ond  Chc- 
iniitttntH  tier  /'tliinzrnrrltr  (  1870). 

Kiirt'liaiis,  post-lp.  of  Clearfield  co..  Pa.    Pop.  452. 

K.isaiilik',  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Rum-elee.  is 
famous  lor  its  manufacture  of  altar  of  roses.     Pop.  10,000. 

KaM'cliail,  town  of  Ilungarv.  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Il.Trmd,  lis  church  of  St.  ICIizabelh,  loiilt  l31'2-82,  isllio 
fimst  ll.ilhie  building  in  Hungary.  Kasehau  has  u  very 
brisk  trade  in  wine,  wheat,  and  fruit.      Pop.  21,712. 

Kiishail',  town   of   Persia,   in   Ihe   province  of  Irak- 

Aji.l situateil  3090  feet  above  Ihe  level  of  the  »CB,      It  is 

a'beauliful  city,  with  a  palace,  numercois  nmsques,  baths, 
anil  iiromenades,  nod  iiii|"irtant  manufaeluroi  of  velvet, 
gold  Uocudc,  and  silk  Stan's.     Pop.  30,000. 
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KASHGAR— KATHAY. 


Kash|;ar%  province  of  East  Toorkistan,  between  lat. 
3fi°  and  40°  N.,  and  Ion.  72°  and  77°  E.,  occupies  the  basin 
of  the  Kizil-Darya,  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  Thian- 
Shan  Mountains.  Area,  about  57,000  square  miles.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  conquered  by  the  Chinese,  and 
tht-y  held  it  to  1SG3,  when,  under  a  general  rising  of  the 
Mohammedan  population,  they  were  driven  out,  and  Kash- 
gar  and  the  adjacent  provinces  were  formed  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  by  Yakub  Beg. 

Kashs^ar,  capital  of  East  Toorkistan.  in  lat.  39°  29' 
N..  Ion.  70°  12'  E.,  on  the  Kizil-Darya.  in  a  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  plain  elevated  between  4000  and  5000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall 
of  considerable  height  and  thickness  and  surmounted  with 
numerous  towers.  It  has  8  colleges,  11  caravanserais,  ex- 
tensive bazaars,  some  manufactures  of  woollens,  carpets. 
gold  and  silver  ware,  and  a  lively  trade.  The  number  of 
its  inhabitants  is  very  differently  estimated  at  from  10,000 
to  80,000;  t)0,000  seems  the  most  probable. 

Ka'shin^  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tver, 
on  the  Kasbinka,  an  affluent  of  the  Volga,  has  e.vtensive 
tanneries  and  manufactures  of  paper,  and  carries  on  an  ac- 
tive trade  in  grain  and  cattle.     Pop.  7630. 

Kashmir.     See  Cashmere. 

Kaskas'kia,  tp.  of  Fayette  co..  III.     Pop.  1220. 

Kaskaskia,  post-v,  of  Randolph  co..  III.,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  navigable  Kaskaskia  River,  7  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  was  founded  in  1682  by  the  French  under  La 
Salle,  and  was  until  1818  the  capital  of  Illinois.  Many  of 
its  present  inhabitants  are  of  the  old  French  stock.  The 
town  was  once  large  and  important,  but  it  has  declined. 
The  surrounding  country  is  very  line. 

Kaskaskia  Indians,  a  tribe  once  living  in  Illinois. 
In  ls32  they  w^-re  removed  to  what  is  now  Kansas,  and 
in  1807  to  the  Indian  Territory.  They  are  intelligent  and 
quite  advanced  in  civilization.  They  are  confederated 
with  the  Peorias  and  others,  and  are  few  in  number. 

Kaskaskia  (or  Okaw)  River  rises  in  Champaign 
CO.,  III.,  tlows  about  300  miles  in  a  generally  S.  W.  course, 
and  enters  the  Mississippi  in  Randolph  co.  In  its  lower 
course  it  is  navigable. 

Kaskes,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  729. 

Kaso'ta,  post-tp.  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  Minn.,  on  St.  Paul 
and  Sioux  City  R,  R.,  77  miles  S.  W.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  903. 

Kassimow%  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Riasan,  on  the  Oka.  It  is  an  old  town,  with  large 
tanneries  and  manufactures  of  sailcloth.     Pop.  7781. 

Kasson'j  post-v.  and  tp.,  Leelanawco.,  Mich.  Pop.  440. 

Kasson,  post-v.  of  Mantorville  tp.,  Dodge  co.,  Minn., 
on  the  line  of  the  AVinona  and  St.  Peter  R.  R..  50  miles  \V. 
of  Winona,  in  a  farming  region,  was  first  surveyed  in  ISGG; 
contains  3  churches,  2  banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  2  hotels, 
1  fl<mr-mill,  and  12  stores.  In  1873,  400,::3'J  bushels  of 
wheat  were  shipped  from  this  point.  Pop.  (1870),  515. 
U.  B.  Shaver,  Pib.  "  Dodge  Co.  Republican." 

Kasson  (John  A.),  b.  near  Burlington.  Vt..  Jan.  11, 
1822;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1S42; 
studied  law  iu  Massachusetts,  and  practised  at  St.  Louis 
until  18j7,  when  he  removed  to  Iowa;  was  appointed  as- 
sistant postmaster-general  in  1861,-  elected  to  Congress  as 
a  Republican  in  1802  ;  commissioner  to  international  postal 
congress  at  Paris  in  1S63 ;  again  elected  to  Congress  in 
1S64,  and  again  in  1872  and  1874. 

Kastamoo'ni,  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  capital  of 
the  eyalet  of  the  same  name,  in  Asia  Minor.  It  has  36 
mosques.  24  public  baths,  manufactures  of  leather  and  cot- 
ton, and  the  vicinity  is  ricli  in  copper  ore.     Pop.  48,000. 

Kafagooni',  or  Katagum,  town  of  Central  Africa, 
iu  Soudan,  capital  of  an  independent  district  of  the  same 
name,  fortified  with  walls  and  ditches.     Pop.  about  8000. 

Katah'din  (or  Katadn).  Mount,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Maine,  reaches  5385  feet  above  the  sea.  It  stands 
in  a  wilderness,  is  not  easy  of  access,  and  the  view  from  its 
top  is  extensive,  but  wild  and  lonely. 

Katalutin    iron-works    Plantation,  tp.  of  Pis- 

cata([ui^  co..  Me.     Pop.  35. 

'*^?2^''  (^I'^>'"T^)-  F-  R-  S-  b.  at  Bristol,  England,  Apr. 
in,  1777;  went  to  India  in  1796.  where  he  was  engaged  for 
several  years  on  the  trigonometrical  survey:  rose  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  military  service,  and  retired  on 
half-pay  in  1S14,  after  which  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
scientific  studies.  He  invented  about  1825  the  important 
trigonometrical  instrument  called  iLfoatiiif/  coUtmatnr,  ex- 
perimented on  telescopes,  writing  "for  the  Philomphical 
TrnuNnctioun  accounts  of  various  researches;  was  principal 
author  of  Lardner  and  Kater's  Treatise  ou  ^fechallict^  in 
the  Cabinet  Ci/clopsedia,  and  wrote  An  Aecuunt  of  the  Con- 


struction and  Verification  of  Certain  Standarrh  tf  Linear 
Measure  for  the  Huseian  Government  (1832).  D.  at  London 
Apr.  26,  "18.35. 

Kathay%  or  Cathay*  A  remarkable  phase  in  the 
history  of  intercourse  between  Europe  and  farther  Asia  is 
best  characterized  by  the  name  then  given  in  the  M'est  to 
China.  Or  if  China  was  discoverrd,  as  books  sometimes 
tell  us,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  then  the 
best  definition  of  Cathay  will  be  that  it  is  the  name  by 
which  China  was  known  in  Europe  before  its  discovert/'.' 
That  spacious  seat  of  ancient  civilization  has  always  loomed 
so  large,  however  dimly,  to  Western  eyes,  and  has,  in  spite 
of  its  distance,  subtended  so  large  an  angle  of  vision,  thot 
once  and  again  we  find  it  distinguished  by  different  appel- 
lations, according  as  it  was  approached  as  the  terminus  of 
a  southern  sea-route  coasting  the  great  peninsulas  and 
islands  of  Asia,  or  as  that  of  a  northern  land-route  trav- 
ersing the  vast  longitude  of  that  continent.  In  the  former 
aspect  the  name  has  always  been  some  form  of  the  name 
Tsiu,  as  Chin  (Sinim  ?),  Sina?.  Thina;,  Tzinista,  Mahi-chfn, 
China.  In  the  latter  point  of  view  it  was  known  to  the 
ancients  as  the  Land  of  the  Seres  ;  to  the  Europeans  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  the  empire  of  Cathay. 

The  latter  name  [Khita'i  in  Oriental  form)  is  still  that  by 
which  China  is  styled  to  this  day  by  all  or  nearly  all  the 
nations  which  know  it  from  the  direction  of  Inner  Asia, 
including  the  Russians,  the  Persians,  and  the  nations  of 
Toarkistan.  yet  it  originally  pertained  to  a  people  who  were 
not  Chinese.     The  Khitdn  or  Khitdt  were  a  nation  allied 
(it  is  supposed)  to  the  modern  Tunguses,  whose  chiefs,  after 
'   making  themselves  supreme  over  all  the  tribes  from  the 
Sea  of  Corea  to  the  Altai,  in  the  early  part  of  the   tenth 
century  overran  the  Chinese  provinces   N.  of  the  Yellow 
River,  and  established  their  empire  over  them  also,  under 
the  name  of  Liao  or  the  Iron  dynasty.     This  Khitfin  em- 
'  pire  subsisted  for  two  centuries,  terminating  in  1123,  when 
\  it  was  in  turn  subverted  by  a  new  invasion  from  the  N. 
j  And  it  must  have  been  in  those  two  centuries  that  the  name 
I  Khita'i  became  indissolubly  associated  with  China. 
!       The  Nyuche,  or  Chlirch^.  a  tribe  akin   to  the  modem 
I   Manchus,   displaced  the   Khitiin,  and   reigned  under   the 
j  name  of  Kin  or  Golden   dynasty.     They  about  a  century 
later  (1214-34)  were  displaced  by  those  more  famous  war- 
!  riors,  the  Mongols  of  Chinghiz  Khan.    The  conquest  of  the 
Kin  empire  was  completed  by  Okkodai.  the  son  of  Chin- 
ghiz ;  but  not  till  the  third  generation,  and  sixty  years  after 
the  capture  of  Peking,  was  the  Mongoi  conquest  extended 
over  Southern  China,  in  the  reign  of  Kubiai.  This  southern 
empire,  under  its  Chinese  covereigns  holding  their  royal 
residence   (Kiuij-sze)   at  the  great  city  now  called  Ilang- 
chow,  was  known  to  the  northern  conquerors  as  Mantzi,  a 
name  often    by  the  Western  Asiatics  exchanged  or  con- 
founded with  Mdchin — i.  c.  the  Hindu  Mah6-Chln  (Great 
China). 

The  flood  of  Mongol  conquest  spread  westward  as  well 
as  eastward,  levelling  all  political  barriers,  sweeping  over 
Slavonic  Europe,  and  threatening  weak  and  disunited  Chris- 
tcntlom  with  annihilation.  And  when  Western  Europe  had 
recovered  from  the  alarm  of  this  brief  but  terrible  invasion 
( 1240-42).  Asia  lay  open  as  it  never  did  before  or  has  done 
since,  and  the  accidents  of  war.  commerce,  and  opportunity 
carried  a  number  of  persons  in  various  ranks  ot  life,  and 
from  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  to  its  remotest  re- 
gions. Missions  also  went  to  the  Tartar  courts  from  the 
pope  and  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  among  others  John 
of  Piano  Carpini  (1245-47).  a  native  of  Vmbria,  and  Wil- 
liam do  Rubruquis  (1253),  a  Frenchman,  both  Franciscan 
monks  of  superior  intelligence,  who  have  left  us  narratives 
of  high  interest.  And  these  brought  to  Western  Europe 
the  revived  knowledge  of  a  great  and  civilized  nation  oc- 
cupying a  country  in  the  extreme  East,  on  the  shores  of 
the  ocean,  which  bore  the  name,  then  first  heard  in  Europe, 
of  Cathav.  Rubruquis  was  acute  enough  to  discern  that 
these  Cathayans  must  be  the  Seres  of  classic  fame.  But 
though  these  travellers  saw  the  people  at  the  Tartar  court, 
and  Friar  William  gives  an  unmistakable  description  of 
them  ("Those  Cathayans  are  little  fellows,  speaking  much 
through  the  nose,  and,  as  is  general  with  those  Eastern 
people,  their  eyes  are  very  narrow.  They  are  first-rate 
artists  in  every  kind  of  craft.  .  .  .  They  do  their  writing 
with  a  pencil  such  as  painters  paint  with,  ami  a  siiigfe 
character  of  theirs  comprehends  several  letters,  so  as  to  form 
a  whole  word :"  the  last  remark,  imperfect  as  it  is,  shows 
the  intelligence  and  observation  of  the  writer),  neither 
traveller  reached  the  country  itself. 

The  first  actual  European  visitors  to  Cathay  of  whom  we 
know  are  the  Polos  (see  Polo.  Marco),  regarding  whom  we 
need  say  nothing  here.  But  just  as  they  were  reaching 
Venice  (1205)  after  their  absence  of  twenty-six  years,  the 
forerunner  of  .a  new  band  of  travellers  was  entering  China 
by  the  route  of  the  Indian  seas.     This  was  John  of  Monte 
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Corvino.  another  Franciscan,  who,  already  nearly  fifty 
years  of  age,  was  plun<;ing  single-bandtMl  into  the  oceau 
of  paganism  to  preach  the  gospel  according  to  ihe  inter- 
pretation of  his  Church.  After  years  of  uj)liill  work  and 
solitary  lahor^  others  joined  him,  and  Ihe  Catholic  mission 
flourisheil  at  Cainhahin  or  lurking,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Ori'at  Khan  himself.  The  papal  see  woke  u])  to  the 
importance  of  this  distant  work,  made  Friar  John  arch- 
bishop in  Ciimbalue  with  patriarchal  authority,  and  sent 
him  spasmodically  hatches  of  sufTragan  bishops  and  mis- 
sionary friars.  The  Unman  Church  spread  ;  churches  and 
houses  of  f?t.  Francis  were  founded  at  Cambaluc,  at  Yang- 
chow,  lit  the  great  ocean-port  in  Fokien  which  the  Westerns 
called  'Aiiyton  and  the  Chinese  called  T'swanchow,  and 
el^'ewhere.  Among  the  monks  whoso  duty  carried  them  to 
Cathay  during  the  interval  between  l.'JOO  and  KI2S,  when 
Arehbisliop  John  was  followed  to  the  tomb  by  mourning 
crowds  of  pagans  as  well  as  of  Christians,  several  have 
Iel\  letters  or  narratives.  Among  these  we  have  several 
early  letters  from  the  archbishop  himself  (1305-00);  one 
from  Andrew,  bishoj)  of  Zayton  (i;'.2(l) ;  and  the  narrative 
of  Friar  Ofloric,  afterwards  canonized  as  a  fi'titim  of  tlio 
Church,  dictated  after  his  return  to  his  native  Friuli  fl.'i.lO), 
The  narrative  of  Odoric  is  the  only  one  that  mentions 
Canton,  known  to  him  and  the  Westerns  of  that  age  by  the 
name  of  Chin-kahtn  f/.  c  **  Great  China,"  a  Persian  ren- 
dering of  the  Indian  Mahit-chfnl.  lie  landed  there  on 
arriving  from  India,  and  describes  it  as  a  city  as  big  as 
three  \'enices,  standing  on  a  great  river,  one  day's  voyage 
from  the  sea.  Thence  he  travels  through  Fokien,  visiting 
the  cities  of  Zayton  anil  Foochow,  an«l  then  to  Cansay  or 
Kinsay  (  AV/*'/-*../ — ('.  e.  Hangchow),  the  vastnoss  of  which 
in  extent,  pnptilittion,  and  wealth  niiido  the  same  extra- 
ordinary impression  upon  him  as  upon  .Marco  Pido  and  all 
the  travellers  who  speak  of  it.*  From  this  point  it  is  not 
ditficult  to  trace  his  journey  by  Nanking,  and  across  the 
two  great  rivers  of  Chinii,  and  then  by  the  Imperial  Canal 
to  the  capital,  Cauibalue,  where  the  emperor  then  reigning 
was  Yesun-timfir,  a  degenerate  descerulant  of  KuIjIui,  in 
the  fourth  generation.  This  traveller  on  his  homeward 
journey  seems  to  have  passed  by  Central  Asia,  aixl  by 
Kabul,  reaching  his  niitivo  land  in  i;t2;i.  Several  of  the 
stories  told  by  <_)doric  that  were  ]»rohably  regarded  as  fic- 
tions by  his  contemporaries  are  remarkably  characteristic 
of  China.  liesides  many  jmrtieulars  occurring  in  the  larger 
narrative  of  Marco  Polo,  he  gives  the  earliest  notice  of  the 
now  well-known  Chinese  practice  of  using  tame  cormorants 
in  fishing ;  ami  he  mentions  the  custom  of  compressing  the 
feet  of  girls  to  prevent  their  growth. 

But  the  Exchange  had  its  emissaries  at  this  time  to 
Cathay  as  welt  as  the  Church.  The  recoril  is  a  very  frag- 
mentary and  imperfect  one,  but  many  circumstances  and 
incidental  notices  show  how  frefjuently  tin;  fiir  Kast  was 
reached  by  Kuropcan  tniders  in  the  first  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century — a  state  of  things  which  it  is  very  difiicult 
to  realize  when  we  see  how  alt  those  regions,  when  par- 
tially reopened,  less  than  two  centuries  later,  seemed  as  ab- 
solutely new  discoveries  as  the  empires  which  in  the  same 
age  Cortes  and  Pizarro  were  conquering  in  the  West. 

This  commercial  intercourse  cannot  havo  e'inimeno<'d  till 
some  years  after  131)0.  For  Monte  Corvino,  writing  in  l.'IOS, 
says  it  was  then  twelve  years  since  he  had  heard  any  news 
from  Kurope,  the  only  Western  stranger  who  had  appeared 
in  all  that  time  being  a  certain  I.ornl'iird  <-hirurgeun.  who 
h;id  spread  awful  blusphemies  aliout  thejtope!  Yet  even 
on  his  first  entrance  into  China.  Friar  -lidin  Imd  been  ac- 
companied by  "  Muster  Peter  of  IiUei»longo,  a  faithful  Chris- 
tian man  and  a  great  merchant,"  who  purchased  a  piece  of 
ground  for  the  mission-church  opposite  the,  palace  gato  at 
Peking,  Twenty-one  years  later,  Itislmp  .Andrew  of  Zay- 
ton {132fi)  quotes  the  opinions  of  the  (Jenoese  merchants 
at  that  greiit  mart  touching  a  question  of  exchange  value. 
Odoric,  dictating  bin  travels  in  I.'i.'tO,  refers  for  corrobora 
tion  of  the  marvels  of  Kinsay  or  Cansay  to  (be  many  per- 
sons at  N'enice  who  bad  theinseheH  Iteen  witiie^Js»'K  of  all 
that  he  asserted.  And  a  later  traveller,  John  .Marignolli, 
mentions  that  there  was  (n'rra  l.'iiri),  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  tln-rr  Franciscan  houses  at  Zayton.  n/otiflaro  or 
factory  and  warehouse  for  the  use  of  the  Christian  mer- 
chants. 

But  the  most  diftinct  and  notable  evidence  of  tho  Im- 
portance of  Kurojjean  trade  with  Cathay  is  to  he  found 
in  the  work  of  Francesco  Balducci  Pegrdotti.  written  about 
KWfl.  This  perscu)  was  a  fiieior  in  tlie  Ijcvanl  and  eUo- 
whero  under  the  great  Flon-ntinc  house  of  the  Banii — the 
hoMSo  which  gave  a  husband  to  Ilanle's  Bralricf,  and  has 
given  a  heroine  to  (Jcorge  Kliot  ( linnin/u  ),  and  which  failed, 
about  the  date  of  the  book,  in  consequenoo  of  dejvlings  with 


*Thi-4  yrrnt  city  retained  much  of  Ita  prosperity  till  destroyed 
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Kdward  III.  of  England,  whose  bankers  and  agents  tho 
Bardi  were.  The  book  is  a  regular  manual  of  commerce, 
giving  ilctails  of  duties,  exchanges,  and  customs  of  trade  at 
the  various  marts  <jf  Kurope  and  the  Levant. f  But  the  first 
two  chapters  are  devoted  to  information  for  the  merchant 
bound  to  Catliay.  The  route  lay  from  Tana  (or  Azov)  to 
Sarai  on  the  \'olga  (above  Astracan),  and  thence  by  Orgaiij 
(Old  Khiva)  anrl  Otrar  (not  far  from  the  modern  town  of 
Hozrat  Toorkistan)  to  Almalik  (near  tluija  on  the  Hi  i,  and 
thence  to  Kanchow  in  North-eastern  China,  and  so  forwanl 
to  the  (Jrand  Canal  leading  to  the  great  marts  of  Cansay 
and  Cambaluc  I  Hangtdiow  and  Peking).  Particulars  are 
given  as  to  tlie  investments  and  exchanges  ]iroper  to  tliis 
journey,  and  especially  as  to  the  jiaper  money  then  form- 
ing the  currency  of  China.  The  extent  of  dealings  con- 
templated may  be  judged  from  the  example,  which  tlie  au- 
thor assumes  for  illustration,  of  a  merchant  carrying  goods 
to  the  value  of  some  2.^,000  guld  florins  (pay  $00,000).  Lit- 
tle was  to  be  taken  to  Cathay  except  silver  in  ingots,  and 
the  purchases  contemplated  there  were  silk  and  rich  silk 
textures  (damasks,  gold  brocades,  and  the  like).  Silk  cost 
then  in  Cathay  about  5  florins  (say  $12)  for  20  Genoese 
pounds.  The  only  uiipafe  part  of  the  road  was  that  between 
Tana  and  the  \*olga,  but  even  there  a  company  of  sixty 
would  be  *'  as  safe  as  in  your  own  house." 

Tho  picture  that  we  can  put  together  from  the  notices  of 
mediieval  travellers  in  Cathay  is  that  of  tho  China  that  we 
know,  but  always  with  a  striking  C(»ntrast  as  regards  the 
facilities  of  movement  allowed  to  foreign  visitors  in  the  in- 
terior. The  vast  swarms  of  population  and  of  river-ship- 
ping, the  great  jdenty  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  splen- 
dor arul  magnitude  of  the  cities,  the  high  civilization  ol'  this 
heathen  people,  the  ehea])ncss  of  silk  and  porcelain,  Ihe  uso 
of  fossil  coal  and  of  paper  money,  are  the  features  which 
are  constantly  prominent  in  these  notices.  The  free  inter- 
course was  not,  however,  of  long  duration.  As  the  Mongol 
<:hief3  in  Central  and  AVcstern  Asia,  one  after  another, 
adopted  Islam,  the  power  of  bigotry  revived,  and  with  it 
tho  (dd  obstacles.  Thus,  already  in  1331*  we  fiml  a  mer- 
chant, William  of  Modena.  along  with  certain  friars,  put  to 
death  for  the  faith  at  Almalik.  About  the  middle  of  tho 
eetitury  the  house  of  Chinghiz  in  China  began  to  totter,  and 
its  fall  in  l.'GS  closed  all  communication  with  the  Western 
AVtirld.  The  last  notices  we  possess  are  contaiiu'd  in  a 
work  (strange  to  say)  on  Btdiemian  history  by  John  I\Ia- 
rignolli,  a  Florentine  monk  who  had  been  sent  as  envoy  to 
tho  last  of  the  Mongol  em])erors  by  Pope  Benedict  XIT. 
lie  had  gone  by  the  usual  land-route,  and  af"ter  spending 
about  four  years  (1312-1(5)  at  Peking,  returned  by  the  sea- 
route  to  India,  on  his  way  visiting  Ceyh>n,  wliere  he  was 
wrecked  nnd  robbed.  In  1370.  the  pope,  jirobably  in  ig- 
norance of  tho  changes  in  the  East,  nominated  one  Friar 
William  of  Prato  to  be  archbishop  of  Cambaluc,  but  wo 
know  not  if  he  attempted  to  reoch  his  see.  He  certainly 
cannot  have  succeeded.  Tiater  jirehites  appoar  in  sonic  lists, 
but  this  has  been  shown  to  ha\e  arisen  from  a  confusion 
with  another  see  in  Tartar  territory,  that  of  Cembalo,  other- 
wise Balaklava,  in  the  Crimea. 

Of  the  same  renmrkable  phase  in  Chinese  history  wo  have 
also  a  giiod  many  notices  in  Mcdianiniedan  writers.  The 
esfatdishment  of  a  Mongol  dynasty  in  Persia  (12JS).  by 
wliioh  the  (.Jreat  Khan  reigning  over  Cathay  was  for  many 
years  acknowledged  as  lord  paramtuint,  led  to  a  good  deal 
of  intercourse,  Chinese  visitors  were  by  no  means  unknown 
at  tho  court  of  Tabriz,  ami  some  of  the  Persian  historians, 
writing  at  that  court  under  the  patronage  of  the  Mongol 
princes,  havo  told  us  much  obout  Cathay,  especially  Rashf- 
duddfn,  the  great  minister  and  histririan  of  the  Mongol 
rulers  of  Persia  (d.  13tS).  We  have  also  in  the  hook  of 
Ihe  Moorish  traveller  Ibn  Batuta.  wlio  visited  China  abuut 
13  17-  IS,  many  very  curious,  and  in  great  juirt  true,  notices, 
thoutrh  in  this  part  of  the  work  it  is  not  possible  to  givo 
credence  to  tiie  whole  of  tlie  traveller's  imrrative. 

With  the  downfall  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  Cbiua.  as 
we  bav(*  said,  tliis  curious  phase  ol'  liislory  came  to  a  close. 
Th"'  new  itnd  narive  rulers  reverted  to  the  o]\\  indig<-nou8 
pidiey,  and  kept  all  foreigners  at  arm's  length,  whilst 
Aloliamniedanistu  entirely  reenvere<l  its  grasp  over  Middle 
Asia,  and  the  Nestorian  Christianity,  which  had  acquired 
considerable  sway,  as  rapidly  dwindled  and  expired.  A 
dark  mist  descended  on  tlie  further  East,  covering  Mantsi 
and  Cathay,  with  those  cities  of  which  (he  mediieval  travel- 
lers had  told  such  such  wonders,  (^tmhnlur  and  A'nitnjf, 
Xtii/tnii  and  Ch\n-knfAu.  And  when  the  veil  ro<e.  ii  emtury 
and  a  Iialf  later,  before  tho  Portuguese  ami  Spanish  novi- 
galors,  tho9o  names  were  licard  no  more.  In  thoir  rtcad 
men  dpoko  of  Pakinff  and  Naufffhote,  of  Chtnchtn  and  Com- 

t  The  MS.  of  Ihts  hook  h  In  Ibe  niernnllnn  TJhrnrT  ot  Flor- 
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called  Deila  JJficima,  etc.  0''Vi-*W). 
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ton.  Not  only  were  the  old  names  forgotten,  but  the  fact 
that  those  places  had  been  previously  known  to  Europe  was 
utterly  forgotten  also.  Gradually,  new  missionary  priests 
went  forth  from  Rome — Jesuits  now.  New  converts  were 
made,  and  new  vicariats  were  constituted :  but  the  old 
Franciscan  churches,  and  the  Nestorianism  with  which  they 
had  battled,  had  been  alike  swallowed  up  in  the  ocean  of 
paganism.  In  time,  however,  slight  traces  of  the  former 
existence  of  Christian  churches  came  to  the  surface;  and 
when  Alarco  Polo's  book  was  read  by  intelligent  men,  one 
and  another  began  to  suspect  that  his  Cathay  and  the  new 
China  were  identical. 

But  it  was  a  very  long  time  before  this  was  thoroughly 
or  generally  understood.  When  the  new  interest  in  dis- 
covery recalled  attention  to  the  perusal  of  old  travellers, 
the  Cathay  of  which  they  spoke  was  regarded,  except  by  a 
sagacious  few,  as  a  region  distinct  from  those  new-found 
Indies.  Cathay  had  been  the  aim  of  the  first  voyage  of  the 
Cabots  in  l-lllfi,  and  if  continued  to  be  the  object  of  many 
adventurous  voyages,  English  and  Dutch,  to  the  N.  W.  anil 
N.  E.  till  far  on  in  the  sixteenth  century.  At  least  one 
memorable  land-journey  also  was  made  by  Englishmen,  of 
which  the  investigation  of  trade  with  Cathay  was  a  chief 
object — that  in  which  Anthony  Jenkinson  and  the  two 
Johnsons  reached  Bokhara  by  w.ay  of  Russia  in  ] 568-59. 
The  country  of  which  they  collected  notices  at  that  city 
was  still  known  to  them  only  as  Cathcii/,  and  its  great  cap- 
ital only  as  Cnmbaluc. 

Cathay  as  a  supposed  separate  entity  may  be  considered 
to  conic  to  an  end  with  the  journey  of  Benedict  Goes,  the 
lay  Jesuit.  This  admirable  person  was  iu  1003  despatched 
through  Central  .\sia,  by  his  superiors  in  India,  wilh  the 
specific  object  of  determining  whether  the  Cathay  of  old 
European  writers  and  of  modern  Mohammedans  was  or  was 
not  a  distinct  region  from  that  China  of  which  parallel  mar- 
vels had  now  for  some  time  been  recounted.  Benedict,  as 
one  of  his  brethren  pronounced  his  epitaph,  "scckin" 
Cathay,  found  heaven."  He  died  at  Puhchow,  the  frontier 
city  of  China,  but  not  before  he  had  ascertained  that  China 
and  Cathay  were  one. 

In  briefly  recalling  one  more  aspect  of  Cathay,  we  close 
this  article.  It  was  Cathay,  with  its  outlying  islands  <if 
Zi]iangu,  or  Japan,  th.at  Columbus,  penetrated  by  his  in- 
tense convictions  of  the  smallness  of  the  earth  anil  of  the 
vast  extension  of  .\sia  eastward,  sought  to  reach  by  sailing 
Vi'.-,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  ho  was  full  of  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  proximity  of  the  domain  of  the  Great  Khan 
to  the  islands  and  coasts  which  he  had  discovered.  And 
these  imaginations  are  curiously  embodied  in  some  of  tho 
early  maps  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  intermingle  on 
the  same  coast-line  the  new  discoveries  from  Newfoundland 
to  Brazil  with  the  provinces  of  Marco  Polo's  Cathay. 

II.  YlLE. 

Katif,  town  of  Arabia,  is  situated  on  the  Persian  liulf, 
in  lat.  20°  25'  N.  The  bay  on  which  it  stands  affords  good 
anchorage,  but  the  town  itself,  which  is  fortified,  is  un- 
healthy, and  its  trade  is  dwindling  away.  Pop.  about  00(10. 

Katkoff'  (JIirHAEi.).  b.  at  Moscow  in  1820;  finished 
his  studies  at  Ktinigsberg  and  Berlin,  and  was  for  several 
years  professor  in  philosophy  in  his  native  city.  Since  1850 
he  has  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  journalism,  and  he 
has  exercised  an  enormous  influence — in  a  liberal  direction 
by  his  denunciations  of  existing  wrongs,  and  in  a  n.ational 
direction  by  the  formation  of  the  Old  Russian  party. 

Kato'nah,  post-v.  of  Bedford  tp..  'Wcstchcs 
N.  Y.,  on  (he  Ilarlcm  R.  R.,  42  miles  N.  of  New  Y 
has  1  weekly  newsp.aper. 

Ka'triiie,  Loch,  a  lake  of  .''colland.  in  the  county  of 
Perth.  It  IS  8  miles  long  and  J  of  a  mile  wide,  and"  re- 
markable as  well  for  the  depth  and  purity  of  its  water  as 
fur  the  beautiful  scenery  which  surrounds  it.  Glasgow, 
nearly  25  miles  distant,  draws  its  supply  of  water  from  this 
lake. 

_  K at'seiia,  town  of  the  empire  of  .Sokolo,  in  Central  Af- 
rica. It  was  formerly  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  but  since 
its  capture  in  1808  by  the  Eulbes,  who  almost  destroyed  it, 
its  trade  and  manufactures  have  removed  to  Kano.  It  has 
now  only  7000  inhabitants. 

Kattimandu',  or  Cuttimundoo,  tho  milky  latex  or 
sap  of  L'lipliorbin,  nerdfuUn,  an  East  Indi.an  plant.  This 
substance  resembles  gutta-percha,  and  has  considerable 
value  in  the  arts.  The  leaves  are  used  by  the  natives  for 
their  diuretic,  cathartic,  and  deobstruent "powers,  and  the 
juice  is  an  ingredient  in  anti-rheum.atic  liniments. 

Katiin'ga,  or  Eyeo,  town  of  Central  Africa,  the  cap- 
ital of  a  st.Tte  of  the  same  name,  is  in  8°  59'  N.  lat..  4*^  25' 
E.  Ion.,  and  is.  like  all  (owns  of  these  regions,  surrounded 
with  walls  to  protect  it  against  niaraudins  tribes.  I(  c-ir- 
ries  on  some  trade,  and  is  said  to  have  15,000  inhabitants. 
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Ka'tydid  ( Cj/rtophifUna  concants),  a  large  green  orthop- 
terous  insect  of  the  U.S.,  belonging  to  the  group  Locus- 
taria-.  found  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  country.  It  is 
so  called  from  its  note,  produced  in  the  early  part  of  the 
night,  somewhat  resembling  the  words  '•  Katy  did."  This 
noise  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  transparent  membranes 
attached  to  the  wing-covers. 

Katz'bach,  a  river  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  .Si- 
lesia, entering  the  Oder  at  Parehwitz.  On  Aug.  26.  181.'!, 
the  Prussians  under  Bliieher  totally  defeated  The  French 
under  Marshal  Macdon.ald  on  the  banks  of  Katzbach. 

Kauai',  one  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  is  situated  in  lat 
22°  N.,  Ion.  159°  30' W.  Area.  040  square  miles.  Pop! 
4901.  It  is  high — Waialeale,  the  highest  point,  rising 
about  6000  feet — of  volcanic  origin,  but  very  fertile.  Koloa 
and  Nawiliwili  are  the  principal  towns. 

KaufT'man  (Mapia  Anva  Angelica),  b.  at  Coire,  in 
the  (Jrisons,  in  1741.  Her  father  was  an  itinerant  jiainter 
of  ordinary  talents,  of  whose  work  nothing  authentic  re- 
mains. His  enthusiasm  for  his  art  was.  however,  sincere, 
and.  appreciating  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  his  daughter, 
I  he  gave  her  such  instruction,  opportunity,  and  stimulus  as 
he  could  command.  Her  talent  for  music  rivalled  her  tal- 
ent for  painting,  and  for  a  moment  she  was  tempted  to 
make  music  her  profession,  and  go  upon  the  lyric  stage, 
as  she  w.as  urged  to  do  at  Milan  ;  but  she  wisely  decid'cd 
to  pursue  her  first  calling.  At  Como  she  painted  success- 
fully the  portrait  of  the  bishop,  through  whose  influence 
she  h.ad  many  sitters  there.  At  Milan,  whither  her  parents 
went  when  she  was  tnit  thirteen  years  old.  she  associated 
with  artists  of  reputation,  studied  under  competent  mas- 
ters, copied  good  pictures,  and  won  favor  with  people  of 
the  court.  At  Schwartzenberg  she  painted  in  fresco  the 
twelve  apostles  by  order  of  the  bishop  of  Constance.  In 
1701  tho  father  and  daughter  visited  Florence,  Parma, 
Rome.  Bologna,  Naples,  and  Venice.  In  Rome  she  formed 
the  friendship  of  Rafael  Mengs  and  AVinckeluiann,  and 
painted  the  portrait  of  the  latter  to  his  great  satisfaction. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  wrote  of  her  as  "  a  person  of  rare 
merit,"  "very  eminent  in  portraits  in  oil."  In  Bologna  she 
executed  wh.at  is  considered  her  finest  etching.  Tlir  Toiirt; 
in  Venice  she  won  praise  and  patronage  from  the  English 
there,  and  in  1706  went  to  London  with  Lady  Wentworth, 
who  had  become  interested  in  her.  In  London  her  success 
was  brilliant.  The  duchess  of  Brunswick  sat  to  her;  she 
was  presented  at  court,  painted  portrai(s  of  the  queen  and 
son  of  George  III.,  and  was  overwhelmed  by  orders  from 
the  nobility.  She  was  spoken  of  as  "the  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished Miss  KaulTuian."  In  1768  she  was  chosen  one 
of  the  original  thirty-six  members  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
just  started;  her  pictures  held  prominent  places  at  the  ex- 
hibition ;  she  was  flattered  by  the  admiration  of  Sir  Joslnia 
Reynolds,  and  chosen  to  paint  portraits  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  beautiful  ladies  of  the  court.  When  the  plan 
of  decorating  St.  Paul's  cathedral  was  entertained.  Miss 
Kaufl"nian  was  selected,  .along  with  Reynolds,  West,  Bray, 
and  Cipriani,  .an  Italian  artist  then  much  in  vogue.  She 
lived  in  England  till  1771.  when,  her  father's  health  fail- 
ing, she  married  Antonio  Zucchi.  a  Venetian,  and  the  three 
left  England  for  Italy.  At  Venice  she  lived  long  enough 
to  paint  Leonardo  Dijuuj  in  the  ArmH  of  Franels  I.  The 
latter  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  Rome,  where  Goethe, 
Herder,  and  Klopstoek  were  her  friends ;  where  she  was  so 
much  respected  that  the  French  general,  on  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  ordered  that  her  house  and  property  should 
be  unmolested  ;  and  where,  after  a  lingering  and  painful  ill- 
ness, she  d.  in  Nov.,  1807. 

Angelica  Kauffman  owed  her  fame  and  fortune  as  much 
to  personal  attractions,  charm  of  manner,  and  social  accom- 
plishments as  to  her  art,  which  was  mannered,  conventional, 
and  monotonous.  Her  pictures  are  graceful  and  pleasing, 
harmonious  in  color,  correct  in  drawing,  and  sweet  in  ex- 
pression, but  are  not  thought  deserving  of  the  praise  lav- 
ished on  them  by  Sir  -Joshua  Reynolds,  Rafael  Mengs.  and 
Goethe.  Her  attempts  at  historical  painting  were  ambi- 
tious failures.  The  gTJlcrics  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris  and 
the  Royal  Gallery  in  Ilresden  contain  excellent  examples 
of  her  work  :  some  of  her  best  pieces  are  in  Russia,  In 
England  her  compositions  are  well  known.  An  unfortunate 
marriage  connection,  from  which  she  was  released  by  di- 
vorce, saddened  a  portion  of  her  life,  but  gave  to  it  a  ro- 
mantic interest.  Of  her  later  marriage  with  Zucchi  little 
is  known.  0.  B.  Frothixgham. 

Kauf'inan,  county  of  N.  E.  Central  Texas,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Trinity  River.  Area.  050  squn-'e  miles.  I(  has 
a  very  fertile  soil,  and  is  well  limbered.  Live-stock,  grain, 
and  cotton  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Kaufman.  Pop.  6895. 
Kaiirman,  post-v.  and  (p..  cap.  of  Kaufman  co.,  Tex., 
near  Trinity  River.  10  miles  S,  of  the  Tevn=  and  Parifo 
R.  R.,  and  about  40  miles  S.  E.  of  the  citv  of  Dallas,  on  the 
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dividing-line  between  the  timbererl  portion  of  Eastern  Tex- 
as and  tbo  great  wheat-belt  of  Xortheru  Texas.  It  has  'A 
churches  (1  colored),  2  schools,  1  bank,  2  liotels.  I  news- 
paper, and  1  sash  and  door  manufactory ;  is  at  the  inter- 
section of  three  projcctc<l  railroads.  Principal  occupation, 
farininw.  Pop.,  not  found  in  census  returns  of  IS70,  esti- 
mated in  1S74  at  12,000.       G.  W.  Clauk,  Pib.  "Stau." 

Kaufniann,  von  (C),  Russian  general,  governor-gen- 
eral of  Toorkestan,  and  adjutant-general  to  the  czar,  of 
German  descent,  umdo  himself  famous  by  his  successful 
expedition  into  Central  A?ia.  In  1SG7  he  was  appointed 
governor-general  of  the  vast  regions  which,  partly  depend- 
ent on  Russia  and  partly  inhabited  by  hostile  tribes,  formed 
the  provinces  of  Sir  Daria  and  Somiretschkaia.  but  which 
now  have  been  united  into  the  military  circle  of  Toorkestan. 
His  task  was  to  strengthen  and  cxteml  the  influence  of 
Ru.-isia  in  Central  Asia,  and  he  soon  became  cng.agcd  in  a 
war  with  Bokhara.  Immediately  after  bis  arrival  in  Toork- 
estan he  took  up  a  position  with  his  troops  at  Dschisak, 
on  tho  southern  frontier  of  his  territory,  and  entered  on 
long  negotiations  with  the  hostile  emir  of  Rokhara  until 
he  received  large  reinforcements  in  Mar.,  I8fi8.  He  then 
"ommenced  to  march  southward  along  the  rtver  Porafschan. 
The  emir  declared  war.  By  prudent  and  energetic  meas- 
ures Kaufmann  succeeded  in  defeating  the  force  of  tlie  emir, 
though  vastly  superior  in  numbers,  and  in  tho  middle  of 
May  ho  occupied  Samarcand.  The  result  of  this  victory 
was  a  peace  very  advantageous  to  Russia,  by  which  tho 
emir  ccde<i  Samarcand  and  a  large  territory,  and  became  a 
submissive  friend  of  Russia.  Kaufmann  now  used  tbo  hu- 
miliation of  Bokhara  for  tho  subjugation  of  tho  most  dan- 
gerous enemy  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia — the  khan  of 
Khiva.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  great  deserts,  Khiva 
was  unapproachable  to  Russian  armies  without  the  aid  of 
Bokhara.  After  several  cautious  reconnoitrings,  Kauf- 
mann moved  in  Mar.,  \^7^.  three  columns,  consisting  of 
12,000  men,  from  the  Cas[)ian  iSea,  from  Orenburg,  and 
from  Tashkent!,  towards  Kliiva,  and  after  great  hardships 
on  tho  lout;  march  ho  entered  tho  hostile  capital  June  10. 
Ho  comjielled  the  khan  to  a  jicaec  advantageous  to  Russia, 
and  defeated  the  wild  tribes  of  tho  Toorkomans  and  Jo- 
mudos,  which,  although  dependent  on  tho  khan,  would  not 
acknowledge  the  peace.  In  consequence  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween tbo  Russian  government  and  Kngtand,  tho  Russian 
army  again  retired  from  Khiva,  but  tho  unconditional 
authority  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  was  nevertheless  es- 
tablished, numerous  military  stations,  which  will  ])rove  of 
great  service  under  future  expeditions  southward,  were 
established  on  the  Black  Sea,  tho  Sea  of  Aral,  and  along 
the  Arau-Daria,  and  the  territory  of  the  military  circle  of 
Toorkestan  was  doubled  by  conquered  districts.  Tho  resi- 
dence of  tho  general  is  Tashkcnd.        AroisT  Nikmann. 

Kaukau'nay  post-tp.  of  Outagamie  co,,  AVis.,  on  tho 
Chicago  and  North-western  and  tho  Milwaukee  Loko  Shore 
and  Western  R.  Rs.     Pop.  1429. 

Kaul'barh,  von  fWii.iiRt.M),  b.  at  Arolson,  in  thoprin- 
cipality  of  AVald'M'k,  Oct.  ITt,  1^05.  His  parenta  were  very 
poor,  and  tbo  tuifavorable  circumstances  under  which  lie 
grew  up  gave  his  mind  something  bitter  and  sarcastic,  at 
tho  same  time  tliat  they  strengthened  and  elevated  his 
character.  In  1S22  he  was  enabbd  by  the  aid  of  tho  sculp- 
tor Haur-h  to  frequent  tho  Academy  of  Diisseldorf.  where 
he  studied  under  C<)rnelius.  and  \Then  the  latter  removed 
to  Munich  in  l>*2.'i,  Kaulbarh  followed  him.  Ho  n-niained 
in  lliis  city  for  tho  rest  of  his  life,  and  d.  there  Apr.  7.  1H7  t. 
His  first  pictures.  Apnfto  mid  the  Mtiten,  on  the  ceiling  of 
thn  Odcon,  and  the  sixteen  wall-pictures  in  the  palace  of 
Duke  Max  illustrative  of  the  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
III!  oxccuted  in  fresco,  were  produced  under  the  intliu'iiee 
of  Cornelius,  and  are  kept  in  a  purelv  idealistic  style.  But 
nearly  at  the  fame  time  appeared  his  Liinatir  AKi/fitm,  an 
oil-painting  rif  tho  most  decidedly  realistic  character,  and 
to  tho  same  stylo  l)clniig  -bin  celebrateil  illustrations  to 
lii'nirkt  Fti'hi,  a  series  of  skcl<dtes  as  admirable  for  their 
striking  conception"'  of  the  character  and  nature  of  the  dif- 
ferent animals  as  distinguished  for  their  humor  and  satire. 
P.ut  his  true  genius  did  not  fully  reveal  itself  until  \^?t~j 
wh-^n  ho  fini^-bfd  thi'  Ftnftfr  .,/'  thv  /litnn  for  Prince  Ra- 
czvu-tky:  nevt  y<-:ir  followed  tho  Ihntnotiun  uf  Jiriiinfrm 
for  the  Pinakotliek  in  Munich.  Theim  two  pictures,  which 
generally  are  consi<ierod  as  his  mastcrpieee«.  are  not  his- 
torical paintings  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word.  Thry 
do  not  represent  facls.  but  ideas,  and  the  form  in  which 
they  represent  llie  idea^  is  ihomuL'bly  svmbrtlical  or  allr- 
rorical,  in  spite  of  the  realislie  lite  and  folnesH  of  tbo  de- 
tails. To  this  stylo  bcloni;  all  his  largest  and  most  oolc- 
brafed  productions — the  decornfion  of  (ho  ^tairwnv  in  tho 
Museum  of  Ib-rlin,  cnmmciier-il  in  1K17.  Sf.  }ft<hnr/,  tfm 
/'fitr  oi  S'fint  of  (J'-rmnnt/.  finished  shortly  before  his  death, 
an<l  others.     In  Germany  these  pictures  produced  a  very 


deep  impression  ;  no  one  hero  hesitated  to  set  them  up  ns 
the  highest  productions  of  modern  art.  In  foreign  coun- 
tries, however,  they  did  not  meet  with  the  same  admira- 
tion. Their  pictorial  eftect.  properly  speaking,  is  not  great. 
Tiiey  impress  principally  by  their  intellectuality,  though  it 
cannot  he  denied  that  the  symbols  and  allegories  arc  some- 
times rather  trivial:  thus,  tho  Uf fonnation  is  hardly  any- 
thing more  than  a  clever  arrangement  of  portraits.  There 
is  something  in  Kaulba^di's  pictures  which  reminds  of  Wag- 
ner's music.  The  enthusiasm  wbicli  they  awaken  is  of  a 
polemical  character.  They  throw  ilown  a  great  mass  of 
modern  painting  into  utter  insigniticance.  but  they  seem  not 
themselves  to  satisfy  the  demands  which  they  raise. 

Clkmkvs  Pkti:rsi:n. 
Kaii'nitz  (Wenzel  Anton),  Pkinte.  count  of  Riet- 
berg.  b.  at  Vienna  Feb.  2,  1711;  studied  at  Leipsic  and 
Lcyden  :  travelled  through  France  and  Italy  :  and  entered 
tho  diplomatic  career  in  the  Austrian  service  in  173o.  By 
tho  consummate  skill  with  wliioh  he  negotiated  the  Peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  171S,  and  still  more  by  his  astonish- 
ing success  in  forming  an  alliance  between  Austria  and 
France  whilo  ambassador  in  Paris  ( 17.'i0-.'>2),  he  acquired 
great  fame  as  a  tliploiuat :  and  17.'»;t,  Maria  Theresa  made 
him  chancellor  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian 
government.  This  position  he  held  for  nearly  forty  years, 
and  he  was  generally  considered  the  greatest  statesman  of 
his  age.  I'nder  the  reign  of  .Tosejdi  IT.  his  influence  de- 
creased, especially  after  the  failure  <)f  his  negotiations  for 
the  annexation  of  Bavaria  to  .Au^ifria.  In  17tt2  he  retired 
on  account  of  old  age.  1).  June  27,  !7*.U.  His  policy  was 
exclusively  Austrian,  and  centred  in  the  one  idea  of  mak- 
ing Austria  great,  but  in  details,  with  respect  even  to  some 
of  tho  most  im()ortant  political  transactions — as.  for  in- 
stance, the  division  of  Poland,  tho  church  reforms  of 
Joseph  TI..  etc. — it  is  diuibtful  whether  they  were  origin- 
ally planned  by  him.  Personally,  he  was  a  man  of  perfect 
honesty,  with  taste  for  science  and  art,  generous  and  ami- 
able in  spite  of  his  enormous  vanity. 

Knu'ri  Pine,  the  fhunmora  nnxtnifi'M,  and  other  spe- 
cies of  tlio  same  genus,  produced  in  Australasia  and  the 
adjacent  regions.  They  arc  coniferous  trees  of  noble  tii/.o. 
and  tho  best  quality  as  timber.  This  timber  is  used  for 
ships'  m.asts  anrl  planks.  The  trees  produce  kauri  gum  or 
Now  Zealand  dammar,  extensively  used  in  making  var- 
nishes. 

KailtZ  f  Ai.nrRT).  V.  S.  N.,  b.  Jan.  20.  ISliO,  in  Ohio; 
graduated  at  tho  Naval  Academy  in  lSr»S;  became  a  lieu- 
tenant in  IPfil.  a  lientenant-commandcr  in  ISfir),  a  com- 
mander in  ISfiS;  served  in  the  flagship  Hartford  at  tho 
passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  capture  of 
New  Orlean«,  Apr.  2  f,  l>'ri2,  and  in  the  various  euiragenicnts 
with  tho  Vich  'Mirg  batteries  in  -Tunc  aiul  July.  l'^r>2. 
Highly  commended  in  the  official  despatches  for  "  gallantry 
and  ability."  FoxfiALL  A.  Parker. 

Kantz  (August  Valentine),  1>.  Jan.  5, 1828,  in  tho  vil- 
lage of  I^'[)riuf;on,  near  Pfon-.hcim,  grand  duchy  of  Baden  : 
emigrated  to  tho  V.  S.  in  1828  with  his  parents,  who  settled 
in  Brown  co.,  0.,  in  18;*1  ;  graduated  at  West  Point,  and 
a]Ji)oiiite.l  brevet  seconil  lieutenant  of  infantry  July.  1S.S2  ; 
l)ron»oied  first  lieutenant  18.').');  captain  Cth  Cavalry  May, 
IHlil:  appointed  colonel  2d  Ohio  Cavalry  Sept.  2,  1802; 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  May  23,  180-1  ;  served  dur- 
ing tho  civil  war  in  the  Virginia  Peninsular  Civm])aign, 
lsti2:  in  the  Armv  of  the  Ohio  in  pursuit  ct"  (Im.  Mor^^jin 
and  the  siege  td'  Knoxville  ISdH,  and  with  the  .\rniy  ot  tlic 
James,  commanding  cavalry  division,  180 1-(J;'»,  participating 
in  tho  occujiation  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Apr.  3,  1SG.*>.  com- 
nnmiling  1st  division  2rilh  corps;  member  of  the  military 
commission  for  tho  trial  of  tho  assassins  of  IMts.  Lincoln  ; 
appfiinfcd  lieut.-col.  '.VU\\  Infantry  Julv,  1800;  transtVrred 
to  i:.tli  Infantry  Mi.r.,  I860:  C(d.'8fh  Infantry  June,  1874. 
Author  of  (\inip<tnti  Cltrk  (180^1.  fiiHtmiiM  «/'  Flfrvicr  fur 
Xf>n-coninn'M»i>niffl  OJJirrrmimf  Softtirm  (ISdi).  ttml  Cuttomt 
uf  Service  for  Oxflcrrn  (ISCfl).  O.  C.  Simmons. 

Knva.     Seo  .\vA. 

KavaTIa,  smoll  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  eyo- 
let  of  Saloniki,  on  the  .Kgean  Sea.  opposite  the  ihbind  of 
Thasos,  i.H  noteil  as  the  birthplace  of  Mehemel  All,  and  has 
an  impi>rtant  export  trade  in  leaf  tobacco.     P.  about  :>000. 

Kav'aiiaKh  (Ji ma),  daughter  t»f  Morgan  Kavauagh. 
a  novelist,  was  b.  in    IS2I  at  Thurlcs.  Ireland,  and  liom 

cliiidh 1  residetl  chidlv  in  Paris,  wbeiiee  hhe  reniovc.l  in 

IS  II  t<»  London.  She  "produee.l  a  very  large  number  of 
novels,  tales  for  children,  etc..  among  which  wcro  .U.n/r- 
/.iif-  (1848),  Xaihiilia  {18il  1.  //r«/ri'er  ( 1806),  A>/ri«i  (IS70). 
D.  at  Nice,  Franco,  Got.  28,  1877. 

Kav'iinnii:;li  l  Hi  lunno  Il.b  1>.  P., h.  near  Winchester, 
Ky..  in  1S02.  wan  Melli'Mliht  ht-al  |.rea«dier  in  |S22,  joined 
Kuntucky  conlercnce  in  lS2;i.  and  lor  lUty  years  has  hocn 
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a  successful  itinerant;  was  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction in  Kentucky  in  1839.  and  became  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  EpisL'0})al  Church,  South,  in  185-4. 

Ka^vi)  the  ancient  sacred  language  of  the  island  of  Java 
in  the  East  Indies,  is  based  chiefly  ujion  the  Sanskrit,  a 
knowledge  of  which  was  brought  by  Brahnianic  immigrants 
from  India  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  It 
gradually  became  corrupted  by  the  ordinary  Javanese 
tongue  to  the  extent  of  about  two-fifths  of  its  vocabulary. 
The'alphabet  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  Devanagari,  although 
the  order  of  the  consonants  is  varied.  The  name  of  the 
language  signifies  "learned"  or  •*  wise,"  and  has  been  ajt- 
plie°d  only  since  it  began  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
aboriginal  languages  by  the  composition  of  a  literature. 
This  took  place  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
A  considerable  number  of  works  is  still  extant,  devoted 
largely  to  legends  of  the  Creation  and  poems  concerning 
mythical  heroes.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  sacred  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  the  religion  taught  by  it,  was  driven  from 
Java,  and  took  refuge  in  the  neighboring  small  island  of 
Bali,  where  some  knowledge  of  it  is  still  retained  by  the 
natives.  William  von  Humboldt  has  subjected  the  Kavi 
language  to  a  searching  examination,  and  has  extracted 
much  curious  information — Vt-htr  die  Kawi-Sprache. 

Kaw,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  749. 

Kaw,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1612. 

Kawkaw'Iiii^  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bay  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Jackson  Lansing  and  Saginaw  R.  R.,  at  the  mouth  of  Sag- 
inaw River  and  the  head  of  Saginaw  Bay.     Pop.  756, 

Kaye  (John),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hammersmith,  England,  in 
1783;  graduated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1804; 
became  master  of  his  college  in  1814;  regius  professor  of 
divinity  in  ISIU  ;  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1820,  and  of  Lincoln 
in  1S27.  He  wrote  The  Ecchsiastivnl  Hist'jn/  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Ct^ntiirics,  illustrated  from  the  Writintfa  of  Ter- 
fn^^('a;i  {182f»),  Writxnfjfi  and  OpiuioitH  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (1835),  Writings  and  Opinions  nf  Juatin  Martyr 
(1836),  Government  of  the  Church  durintj  the  First  Three 
Centuries  (1855),  several  charges  to  his  clergy,  and  two  or 
three  anonymous  treatises  directed  against  Catholicism. 
I>.  at  Lincoln  Feb.  19,  1S53. 

Kaye  (Sir  John  William),  b.  in  England  in  1814; 
served  for  some  years  in  the  army  of  the  E)ast  India  Com- 
pany;  returned  to  England  in  1845.  and  devoted  himself 
to  literature.  In  1856  he  entered  the  Indian  home  civil 
service;  in  1859  became  secretary  in  the  political  and  secret 
department  of  the  India  office:  and  was  knighted  in  1871. 
He  published  a  IHstorif  of  the  War  in  Afffhanistan  (1851- 
53),  Historif  of  the  Administration  of  the  Eaxt  India  Coin- 
panif  (1853),  Lif'e  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Metcalfe 
(1854),  Life  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  (18561.  Christianitif  in 
India  (1859),7/i'i»Mn/  of  the  Sepotf  War  (2  vols..  1866-71), 
and  Kssatfs  of  an  Optimist  (1870).     D.  July  24,  1876. 

Kazan%  or  Kasan,  government  of  Russia,  bounded 
by  Viatka.  Novgorod,  and  Astrakhan.  Area,  23.650  square 
miles.  Pop.  1,670.337.  The  surface  is  flat,  but  the  soil  fer- 
tile, affording  excellent  pasture.  Cattle  and  bees  are  reared, 
good  timber  is  grown,  and  the  fishing  in  the  Volga  is  con- 
siderable. 

Kazaii^  town  of  Russia,  the  capital  of  the  government 
of  Kazan,  on  the  Kazanska,  4  miles  from  its  influx  in  the 
Volga.  It  has  a  university,  a  theological  seminary,  a  mil- 
itary school,  2  gymnasia,  and  several  other  educational  in- 
stitutions. Its  manufactures  of  leather,  soap,  hardware, 
and  spirits  are  considerable  and  its  trade  very  extensive. 
It  was  destroyed  by  tire  twice  in  this  century,  in  1815  and 
1842,  but  rebuilt  more  beautiful  each  time.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood is  the  magnificent  Semiozernoi  convent.  Pop. 
78,602. 

Kazbiu%  or  Casbin,  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 

of  Irak-Ajt-mee,  in  a  benutiful  plain  covered  with  orchards 
and  encircled  by  hills.  It  manufactures  velvet,  silk,  satin, 
brocade,  coarse  cotton  fabrics,  and  articles  of  iron  and  brass. 
Its  breeds  of  camels  and  horses  are  very  celebrated.  The 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  not  ascertained.  The  area  it 
occupies  is  very  large,  but  a  great  portion  of  it  is  covered 
with  ruins. 

Kaz'inczy  (Franz),  b.  at  Er-Semlyen.  Hungary.  Oct. 
27,  1759:  studied  law,  and  held  several  minor  offices  during 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  though  literature  was  always  his 
principal  occupation.  Being  implicated  in  the  conspiracv 
of  Martinovics.  he  was  condemned  to  death  in  1793.  He 
was  pardone<l,  but  kept  in  prison  for  seven  years.  After 
his  liberation  in  ISOl  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  lit- 
erature, and  exercised  a  great  influence  both  by  his  own 
works  and  by  his  numerous  translations  from  the  German, 
French,  and  English.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  by  which  the  Latin  language  was  laid  aside  and 


I  the  native  tongue  adopted  as  the  medium  of  Hungarian 
literature.     I).  Aug.  22,  1831. 

Kea'gy  (John  M.),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  about 
1795;  d.  at  Philadelphia  Jan.  30,  1837.  He  taught  chiefly 
in  the  public  high  school  at  Harrisburg,  where  he  published 
his  Pestalozzian  Primer  in  1827,  a  book  made  up  largely  of 
*•  thinking  lessons,"  the  modern  "object  lessons."  He  ad- 
vocated, and  to  some  extent  practised,  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing a  child  to  read  words  *' as  if  they  were  Chinese  sym- 
bols." (See  Barnard's  Jour,  of  Education,  1871.  vol.  xxii. 
p.  649.)  S.  S.  Haldeman. 

Kean  (Charles  John),  son  of  Edmund  Kcan,  b.  at 
Wateriord,  Ireland.  Jan.  18.  1811;  d.  Jan.  22,  1868;  was 
educated  at  Eton,  but  was  withdrawn  before  completing 
his  studies  there,  in  consequence  of  his  father's  bioken 
fortunes;  declined  a  cadetship  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  made  his  first  ap]>earance  on 
the  stage  at  Brury  Lane  Theatre  on  Oct.  1,  1827.  in  the 
character  of  Nerval.  His  reception  was  cold,  and  success 
came  to  him  slowly.  In  1830  he  visited  America,  and 
appeared  as  Richard  III.  at  the  Park  Theatre;  returned 
to  England  Jan.,  1833,  and  played  in  the  provincial 
theatres;  made  a  professional  trip  to  Hamburg;  came  to 
London  in  1838.  and  took  position,  as  Hamlet,  in  the 
front  rank  of  his  profession.  In  1839  he  visited  again 
the  U.  S.  and  Havana;  returned  to  London  in  1840;  in 
1842  married  Miss  Ellen  Tree;  crossed  the  Atlantic  once 
more  with  his  wife  in  1846;  in  1847  went  back,  and  after 
playing  engagements  in  Birmingham,  Manchester.  Liver- 
jiool,  and  Dublin,  and  at  the  Haymarket.  he  identified  his 
fortunes  with  the  Princess  Theatre,  which  he  made  pop- 
ular and  lucrative.  Twice  Mr.  Kean  was  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  Windsor  theatricals.  His  produc- 
tion of  Richard  TIL  and  of  Kin'j  John,  first  attempted  ir  the 
U.  S.  on  a  scale  of  splendor  till  then  unknown,  had  great 
celebrity.  Jlr.  Kean  gained  his  chief  re]iu(ation  in  the 
tragedies  of  Shakspeare — Hamlet.  Macbeth,  Richard  11.^ 
Richard  /fl.,  Ro/n'^o  and  Julirt — but  he  did  not  sustain  the 
grand  traditions  of  his  father.  0.  B.  Frothingham. 

Kean  (Edmi-nd),  b.  in  London  Mar.  17,  1787;  d.  in 
Richmond  May  15,  1833;  date  of  birth  is  not  quite  certain. 
His  father,  it  is  believed,  was  connected  as  a  mechanic  with 
the  Royalty  Theatre;  his  mother  was  an  actress  of  little 
repute.  The  child  was  born  and  reared  amid  the  associa- 
tions of  the  stage,  and  early  attracted  attention  by  his  apt- 
ness in  juvenile  parts.  For  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  he  was 
conneeted  with  strolling  companies,  played  in  every  variety 
of  role,  and  by  practice  acquired  professional  facility.  His 
first  appearance  on  the  London  stage  was  at  Drury  Lane 
Jan.  26,  1814.  in  the  character  of  Shylock.  His  success 
was  immediate,  and  was  raised  to  the  highest  jioint  by  his 
impersonations  of  Hamlet.  Richard  III.,  Macbeth.  Othello, 
lago,  Lear,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  and 
other  parts  then  popular.  He  visited  the  I'.  S.  in  1820, 
and  again  in  1825;  his  last  appearance  was  in  1833,  with 
his  son  Charles,  as  Othello;  his  strength  failed  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  play,  and  he  was  borne  out  in  the  arms  of 
his  son.  Kean  was  a  man  of  genius  and  accoin|)lishment, 
a  student  in  his  profession,  of  extraordinary  powers  of 
mimicry  and  conversation,  but  irregular  in  life,  capricious 
in  temper,  and  eccentric  in  habit.  Tradition  represents 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  actors  that  ever  trod  the  boards. 
In  moments  he  was  surpassingly  great,  but  his  reliance  on 
his  genius  made  him  unequal.  His  biography  by  "Barry 
Cornwall"  (Mr.  Procter)  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  actor  and  the  man.  The  Reminiscences  of  Mr.  Macrcady 
contain  allusions  to  him  that  show  how  he  was  regarded 
from  a  professional  point  of  view.  Mr.  Macreadj-  speaks  of 
him  as  "one  of  the  most  extraordinary  theatrical  geniuses 
that  have  ever  illustrated  the  dramatic  poetry  of  England." 
Kean  was  small  of  stature,  but  graceful,  and  when  under 
the  influence  of  passion  effective,  and  even  grand.  His 
countenance  was  expressive,  h.is  eye  brilliant,  his  action 
free  and  noble,  his  voice  flexible  and  strong.  His  power 
of  impersonation  was  wonderful;  in  his  best  moments  "  he 
seemed  to  clutch  the  whole  idea  of  his  character."  The 
impression  he  made  in  the  C.  S.  was  impaired  by  his  own 
waywardness  in  refusing  to  complete  an  engagement  in 
Boston  on  his  first  visit  there.  0.  B.  Frothingham. 

Keane  (John),  Lord,  b.  at  Belmont.  Ireland,  in  1781  ; 
entered  the  British  army  in  boyhood ;  served  in  Egypt,  and 
in  Spain  during  the  Peninsular  war.  gaining  the  rank  of 
maior-general :  commanded  the  British  expedition  against 
Kew  Orleans  in  1814  until  superseded  by  Pakenham  ;  wns 
severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  ;  commanded 
the  West  Indian  forces  182.3-30,  and  acted  for  some  time 
as  governor  of  Jamaica.  In  1833  he  was  sent  to  India, 
and  during  the  Afghan  war  (1839)  captured  the  stronghold 
of  Ghuznee.  for  which  exploit  he  was  made  a  peer  and 
received   from    the    East   India    Company    a   pension    of 
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£2000.     D.  at  Burton  Lodge,  Hampshire,  Englandj  Aug. 
24,  1S14. 
Kear'ncrsville,  post-tp.  of  Forsyth  co.,  N.  C.     Pop. 

Krar'ncy,  county  of  Xcbraska,  hounded  on  tho  N. 
by  I'lutle  River.  Area,  600  !>quaru  miles.  It  is  rolling 
prairie,  well  adapted  to  pasturage.  Cap.  Lowell.  Pop. 
68. 

Kenrney,  post-v.  of  \Va?hin«rton  tp..  Clay  co..  Mo.,  on 
the  ICan.«as  City  hranch  of  the  llaniiiha)  and  St.  Joseph 
K.  U.  It  has  I'weckly  «ew?naper.  Poji.  3'JO. 
Konrney,  tp.  of  Hudson  co.,  N.  J.  Pop.  974. 
Kearney  (Lawrem  e).  b.  at  Perth  Amhoy,  N.  J.,  Nov. 
30,  ITj^'J;  entered  the  I'.  S.  navy  as  midshipman  in  1807; 
served  on  tho  coast  of  the  Southern  States  during  the  war 
of  1H12;  destroyed  pirates  in  the  West  Indiis.  (Uilf  of 
Mexico,  and  in  the  Levant:  coniniiinded  the  China  sfjuad- 
ron  in  1841,  securing  American  commercial  rights  ;  retunn-'d 
in  1S44  ;  became  commodore  iu  ISGG;  and  d.  at  Perth  Am- 
boy  Nov.  29,  lSti8. 

Kearney  Jnnction^  po^t-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  IJuffalo 
C)..  iN'eb.,  on  the  I'nion  Paeiric  K.  K..  at  its  junction  with  tho 
Burlin;;ton  and  Missouri  K.  K.,  I'JS  miles  \\ .  of  Ouiaha. 
First  town-lots  were  sold  Sept.  9,  1872;  in  June,  1873,  it 
nutnbercd  about  GOO  inhabitants,  200  buildings  costing 
$140,000,  3  hotels.  3  banks,  1  school,  10  stores  of  various 
kinds,  and  a  d6iMM.  costing  ?29,000.  It  is  iu  the  Platte 
River  Valley,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  agricultural  region, 
with  deep-black  clayey  soil,  well  watered  by  running 
streams.     It  has  2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers. 

C.  M.  Clapp,  Masagku  "  Kearnicy  Times." 
Kearny  (Pim.ir).  nephew  of  Gen.  Stephen  W..  b.  in 
New  Vork  June  2.  ISlo;  graduated  at  <'oluuibia  College, 
ami  studied  law.  but  in  1S37  acce)ifed  a  lieutenancy  in  the 
1st  I^ragoons,  uf  which  regiment  his  uncle  was  then  colonel, 
and  soon  after  visited  Europe  under  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment to  examine  and  rejtort  ujton  the  tactics  of  t!ie  French 
cavalry  service.  Here  he  attended  tlie  Polytechnic  School 
at  Sau'mur,  ami  sub-;c<|uently  served  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  Chasseurs  d'Afriquo  in  .-Mgeria,  winning  the  cross 
of  tho  Legion  of  Honor.  Returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  1840, 
and  was  attached  to  the  statT  of  Gen.  Scott  1841-44,  under 
whom  he  served  with  great  gallantry  in  the  Mexican 
war;  captain  of  dr.igoous  in  1840,  and  hrevetted  major  for 
Contrcras  and  Churubusco.  In  the  final  assault  on  the 
city  of  Mexico  ho  lost  an  arm  at  the  San  Antonio  gate; 
subsequently  served  in  California  ami  in  command  of  an 
cxpf'lition  against  the  In<lians  on  Columbia  River.  Re- 
signed Oct.,  IS.')1,  and  went  to  Europe,  where  ho  con- 
tinued his  military  studies  ;  served  in  the  Italian  war  of 
1869  as  volunteer  aide  to  Gen.  Maurier  of  the  French 
army,  being  engaged  at  Magenta  and  Solfnrino,  and  for 
bravery  was  a  second  time  decorated  with  the  crot^s  of  tho 
Legion  of  Honor.  Tho  news  of  tht*  outbreak  of  civil  war 
in  the  V.  S.  caused  his  hasty  return  home,  where  liis  prof- 
fered services  were  at  once  accepted  iiy  the  ;;overnment. 
Appointed  at  once  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  ho 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  bripnde  of  New  Jersey 
troops.  In  tlio  Peninsular  campaij^n  of  ist'(2  he  commanded 
a  division,  and  at  Williamsburt;  an<l  Fair  Oaks  his  services 
wore  most  brilliant  and  valuable,  as  well  as  throughout  j 
tho  subsequent  hunl  fighting  here.  Arriving  at  Harrison's  i 
Landing,  he  was  promoted  to  bo  niajnr-i^eneral  of  volun-  [ 
teers,  to  date  .Inly  I,  18C2.  Subsequently,  in  tho  second 
battle  of  Bull  Hun,  he  was  again  conspicuous,  and  at  Chan-  > 
tilly.  where  he  was  killed  Sept.  1,  1802,  while  reconnoitring  I 
in  ailvance  of  his  troops.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

Kearny  f(»en.  Stf.phes  Watts),  uncle  of  Philip,  b. 
at  Newark.  N.  J.,  Aug.  30,  1794  :  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Great,  Britain   he  abandoned   bin  studies  at  Co- 
lumbia Ctitb'gc,  an-l  entered  the  army  as  first  lieutenant  \'A\\i 
Infantry  Mnr.,  1S12  ;  in  the  following  Oet'pber  he  was  dis-  i 
tinguishcd  in  the  assault  on  (^tu'cnstown  Heights,  and  pro-  | 
moted  to  be  captain  Apr.,  ISl.i  ;  on  the  close  of  the  wor  he 
was  rotitined  In  the  army,  rl.-ini;  tbrnuj;h  suceeflsive  trrades  . 
to  be  brigadier-general   in  JSlC).      In  thi*  war  with  Mexico 
he  commanded  at  the  coinnieneement  the  army  ol  the  West,  | 
which  made  conquest  of  the  province  of   Now  Mexico  ;  c«-  ; 
tablisliing  a  provipir>mil  c^^'tTumenl   at  SantJi  Fe,  lie  con- 
tinued  his  march   to   California,  ond  l»ec.  (^,  iSjtt,  fought  i 
tile  battle  of  San  Pa'fcnal,  where  he  was  twice  wouinU'd  ; 
subsequently  commaniled  the  troo]»s  of  sailors  ami  nmrines  ! 
and  detachment  of  dra^jouns  in  the  battles  of  San  Gabriel 
I'ud  Plains  of  Mejin,  Jan.  8  and  '.»,  1H17.      He  was  governor 
of  California  from  Mar.  to  June.  1847  :  joined  the  army  in 
Mexico,  and  was   governor  of  Vera  Our  Mar..  lM-18.  and 
Mfiy.  IM  IS.  of  the  city  of  Mexico.     For  \\U  sorvincs  in  New 
Mexico  and   California   he    was    brevet  ted    mnjor-genoral. 
Author  of  A  Mnuiinl  fur  thf  Excrcinc  ami  Manwuvrintj  of    \ 


U.  S.  DragoouiSj  Orrfanic  Late,  and  Laics  /or  the  Govcrnwciit 
of  the  Trrritory  of  New  Mexico.  D.  at  St.  Louis.  Mo..  Oct. 
31,  1S4S.  G.  C,  Simmons. 

Kear'sarge^  Mount)  a  conspicuous  mountain  in  Car- 
roll CO.,  y.n.;  lat.  44*^0' 20"  N.,  Ion.  71*^  6' 40"  W.,  height, 
32.')0  teet.  (Jn  the  suggestion  of  the  wife  of  the  assistant 
secretary  of  the  navy,  w,  daughter  of  Levi  Woodbury  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  .secretary  in  1801  named  the  vessel 
which  sunk  tho  Alabanui  in  1804  after  this  mountain. 
Another  one  of  the  same  name,  in  Merrimack  co,,  N.  H., 
formerly  called  A'l/ar-Sunjti,  by  tho  Indians  Cowissewas- 
chook,  height  29o0  feet,  has  been  erroneously  claimed  lor 
this  honor.  *G.  V.  Fox. 

Kea'tinSf  tp.  of  Clinton  co..  Pa.  Keating  Villajro 
(Nasby  P.  O.)  is  on  tlie  Philadelphia  and  Erie  K.  R.     P.  4.';'.'. 

Keating,  tp.  of  McKean  co..  Pa.  It  includes  Sincth- 
port,  the  county-seat.     Pop.  1435. 

Keating,  tp.  of  Potter  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  78. 

Keats  (.loHN),  b.  in  London  in  1790;  was  sent  to  a 
schoul  at  Enfield  kept  by  the  father  of  Charles  Cowdcn 
Clarke:  served  iNlli-I.'t  an  apprenticeship  to  a  surgeon, 
and  then  studied  in  L<»ndon  ;  became  the  friend  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  Lamb,  and  the  other  authors  of  the  so-called  Cock- 
ney S(diool ;  published  in  181 "  a  Volume  of  verses,  followed 
in  181S  liy  Eniliiiiii'iii,  and  another  volume  of  }>ocm8  in 
1S20.  Keats  died  of  consumption  at  Rome  Feb.  21,  1P2I. 
Tho  often-repeated  statement  that  Keats  was  killed  by 
the  bitter  attack  ui)on  him  by  Gifi'ord  in  the  Qnayteyly 
Review  was  uniformly  denied  by  those  who  knew  him  best, 
and  (iifl'ord's  criticism  was  more  injurious  to  its  author, 
ami  justly  so,  than  to  any  one  cl.«c.  The  fame  of  Keats  as 
a  poet  has  widened  much  since  his  death,  and  after  making 
duo  allowance  for  his  youth  ami  inexperience  as  a  writer, 
his  jioems  certainly  display  that  indescribable  quality 
called  genius  in  an  unusual  degree. 

Keayne  {Capt.  Robert),  b.  probably  in  London  in 
1594  c)r  1595;  was  a  member  of  the  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  in  London,  and  by  trade  a  merchant  tailor.  He 
aided  Plyuiouth  colony  by  donations  as  early  as  1024,  ami 
became  one  of  the  fmimiers  of  the  Massachusetts  colony, 
settling  at  Boston  in  1035.  He  brought  over  considerable 
estate:  organized  in  1G38  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artil- 
lery Company  of  Boston  ;  was  frequently  representative  for 
Boston  from  1638  to  104U  ;  was  a  liberal  don<»r  to  Harvard 
College,  and  by  legacy  founded  a  free  school  at  Boston, 
now  tho  Latin  Grainmiir  Scliool.  Ho  was  a  brother-in-law 
of  the  celebrated  J<din  AVilson,  first  minister  of  Boston, 
both  having  married  daughters  of  Sir  .John  i^Iansfield, 
master  of  the  Minories;  was  an  eccentric  man,  and  his 
singular  will  (reprintud  in  jmrt  in  X.  E.  Gen.  }{etj.,\o\.  vi.) 
covers  over  50  pages,  being  perhaps  tho  longest  on  record 
iu  America. 

Ke'bic  (John),  M.  A.,  b.  at  Fairford,  Glonccster,  Eng- 
land, Apr.  25,  17lt2.  passed  B,  A.  at  Corjius  Christi,  Oxford, 
1810;  became  a  fellow  of  Oriel  1S|1  ;  was  public  examiner 
at  Oxford  1814-10;  took  diacon's  orders  1815,  priest's 
18IG;  was  a  tutor  at  Oxford  1818-23;  became  professor 
of  poetry  1831  ;  was  one  of  the  original  Tractarians,  and  a 
leader  of  the  Anglo-CathoIic  movement ;  became  vicar  of 
Hursley  ls;i(;.  1).  at  Bonrnemuulh  JLir.  29,  18G0.  In  1827 
he  published  Th*  ChiiHtiun  Yfii-,  a  volume  of  sacred  jxietry 
which  attained  awiile  popularity,  and  upon  which  his  fame 
chiefly  rests  ;  also  publisbefl  Pnrfrctioiu»  Aetidfiiiic/r  (1844), 
L_i/rn  Iiinnrt  utiiim  (IS)"),  The  Psitlmn  in  Eni/h'Nh  Vetue,  De 
/'(t'tirti  17  Meiiirit  (IS  17).  some  volumes  of  sermons,  and 
many  tracts  and  pamphlets  upon  ecclesiastical  subjects. 
(See  Memoir  of  JUv.  John  Keblc,  by  Sir  John  T.  Coleridge, 
1 80'.t. ) 

Kecskemet',  town  of  Hungary,  tho  capital  of  tho 
district  of  Pesth-Solt.  The  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses  is 
the  chief  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  annual  cattle- 
fair  held  in  this  city  is  tho  most  important  in  the  whole 
country.     Pop.  42.08(». 

Ked^e,  a  small  anchor  used  in  hauling  a  vessel  from 
one  mooring  to  another,  in  pulling  otT  a  b\\\\\  that  is  aground, 
etc.  Kedgi'H  are  also  useful  in  jirevenling  ships  from  foul- 
inj;  with  their  bower  anchor. 

KfMl'gcri,  or  KiJ'ari,  town  of  British  Intlia.  in  tho 
presidency  oj  HiMi^al,  at  the  month  of  the  Hoogly.  As  this 
river  forms  Ibe  main  entrance  inio  the  (lunges  and  tlierond 
to  Caloutta.  the  town  has  acquired  consiilerablc  notoriety, 
and  tho  fir^t  telegraph-line  In  India  waa  laid  between  it  and 
Calcutta,  a  distance  of  40  miles. 

Kee'cliieH,  n  tribe  of  Indians  residing  on  (ho  Wnshiln 
River  in  the  Iiwlian  Territory.  They  are  related  to  tho 
Pawnees  and  Wiehitns,  and  formerly  lived  on  Trinity 
River  in  Te\ns,  but  wcro  removed  iu  1S50.  Thoy  number 
littlo  over  lUO. 
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KEEL— KEI  RIVER,  GREAT. 


Keel,  in  shipbuilding,  is  the  beam  which  passes  under 

the  ship's  hull  from  stem  to  stern.  It  is  usually  made  up 
of  several  heavy  timbers  l)olted  tocjethcr  leut;ihwise.  The 
ship's  ribs,  stern,  and  stern-jjost  spriuj^  from  the  keel,  which 
is  external  to  the  bull,  as  the  ktelson  is  internal.  Below 
the  keel  one  or  moro  false  keeh  are  bolted  on. 

Kee'ler,  tp.  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1303. 

KeeVhaiiling)  a  jiunishment  formerly  employed  in 
the  Butch  and  other  navies.  The  offender,  with  suitable 
ropes  attached,  was  dropped  from  one  yard-arm  into  the 
se.a,  hauled  beneath  the  keel  of  the  shiji,  and  then  drawn 
up  to  the  opposite  yard-arm.  The  culprit  was  heavily 
weighted  with  lead  or  iron. 

KeeTson,  or  Kelson,  the  beam  inside  a  ship's  hull 
which  runs  fore  and  aft  directly  over  the  keel.  It  is  made 
up  of  timbers  scarped,  notched,  and  bolted  into  one,  and  the 
keelson  is  itself  securely  bolted  to  the  keel. 

Keen  (William  WiLLi.VMS).  M.  D.,  b.  Jan.  19,  1S37,  in 
Philadelphia;  entered  Brown  University  in  1859  and  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College  in  1S62;  studied  186-t  at  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Berlin  ;  returned  in  1806,  and  began  practis- 
ing in  Phi]adelj)hia  ;  became  proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Anatomy,  which  he  conducted  with  great  success  ; 
lectured  on  anatomy  at  this  institution  and  on  pathological 
anatomy  at  Jeflfersou  Medical  College,  and  was  appointed 
trustee  of  Brown  University  and  Crozer  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 
Ilis  principal  writings  are — On  lir/lcx  Parali/sis  (186-1), 
Gunshot  ll'ornif/s  (1864).  Practical  Anatomy  (187U),  Shctch 
of  the  Enrlif  Hisfon/ of  Practical  Aufitowt/  (IS7-1),  Diagrams 
ffthe  KrrveH  f>f  the  Human  livdi/ (\S72),\yinical  Charts  of 
the  Human  Ilo<f^  i\>^72).Ounshot  Wound  of  the  firain  (1871), 
Aunt.,  Pathol.,  and  Snr.j.   Chcs  of  Chloral  (1874),  etc. 

Keene,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  III.     Pop.  1283. 

Keene,  post-tp.  of  Ionia  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1271. 

Keene,  city,  cap.  of  Cheshire  co.,  N.  H.,  92  miles  K. 
V/.  of  Boston  and  05  miles  N.  of  SpringHeld,  Mass.,  on  a 
wide  plain  surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  has  broad  thorough- 
fares shaded  by  stately  elms,  and  claims  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  inland  city  of  New  England.  The  public  build- 
ings consist  of  a  fine  enurt-huuse,  city  hall,  high-school 
building,  and  7  well-built  churches.  Centr.al  Square,  from 
which  radiate  the  five  principal  avenues,  is  planted  with 
trees,  ami  contains  a  soldiers'  monument  erected  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $20,000.  The  city  is  well  siijiplied  with  water 
brought  liy  an  ar|ueduet  from  Silver  Lake,  3  miles  distant. 
There  arc  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  large  jiublic  library,  a 
gymnasium.  3  national  and  2  savings  banks.  3  hotels,  5 
Masonic  lodges,  1  lodge  and  1  encampment  of  Odd  Fellows. 
Two  railroads  centre  here;  a  third  (the  ManebL'Stur  and 
Keene)  is  about  to  be  built.  The  city  is  noted  for  excel- 
lent public  schools  and  for  its  business  prosperity  and  en- 
terprise. The  manufactures  are  large;  there  are  3  steam- 
mills  manufacturing  furniture,  sash  and  blinds,  and  ma- 
chinery. The  Cheshire  R.  R.  employs  several  hundred 
men  in  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  and  cars.  There 
are  3  steam-tanneries,  an  iron-foundry,  a  flannel-mill,  gas- 
works, carriage  and  sleigh  manufactories,  and  granite- 
quarries  affording  employment  to  about  400  men.  The 
valuation  of  taxable  propertv  in  A]»r.,  1S74.  was  §4.500,000. 
Pop.  5071.  Thos.  C.  Rand,  Ed.  *' N.  H.  Sentinkl."' 

Keene,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.  The  town- 
ship contains  Mt.  Marcy,  the  highest  of  the  Adirondacks, 
and  has  iron-mines  and  manufactures  of  iron.     Pop.  720. 

Jteene,  post-tp.  of  Coshocton  co.,  0.     Pop.  787. 

Keene  (Laura),  b.  in  England  in  1820:  came  to  the 
U.  S.  as  an  actress  in  1852,  and  had  great  success  in  light 
comedy,  as  also  in  Australia  in  1854.  Returning  to  Amer- 
ica in  1S55,  she  became  manager  of  the  Varieties  Theatre 
in  New  York,  and  soon  afterward  inaugurated  another 
theatre,  long  known  by  her  name,  now  the  Olympic.  Here 
she  introduced  in  1858  the  very  successful  comedy  of  Onr 
Anicricivi  Cousin.  She  appeared  on  the  stage  with  suc- 
cess in  the  principal  American  cities  until  shortly  before 
her  death,  which  took  place  at  Monfclair,  N.  J.,  Nov.  4, 
1S7;'..  It  was  at  one  of  her  representations  of  Our  Auirr- 
■icini  Cousin  that  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  in  1865. 

Keen'er,  tp,  of  Jasper  co„  Ind.     Pop.  71. 

Keener  (Duncan  F.).  b.  in  Slaryland  or  Virginia;  re- 
moved to  Louisiana;  was  a  member  from  that  State  to  the 
Confederate  Congress  in  1861,  and  to  the  end  of  the  war  he  i 
held  a  high  position  throughout.  He  was  brief,  practical,  ' 
able,  and  eloquent  in  debate.  Since  the  war  he  has  taken 
no  active  part  in  politics,  but  exerted  a  great  influence  in 
preventing  a  collision  between  the  Federal  troops  under 
Gen.  I-Imory  and  the  State  troops  under  the  McEnery  offi- 
cials in  New  Orleans  in  Se]>t.,  1874, 

Keener  (John  C),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  1S19; 


educated  at  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  and  at 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.:  was  editor  of 
the  Niir  Orleans  'chri^tittn  Advocate  (M.  E.  Church, 
South)  from  1805  to  1S7U,  and  was  elected  bishop  in 
that  year.  In  1873  he  visited  the  Southern  Methodist 
missions  in  Mexico,  which  were  at  that  time  entrusted 
to  his  suiierintendence.  lie  is  author  of  Post  Oak  Cir- 
cuit. 

Keese'ville,  post-v.  in  Chesterfield  tp.,  Essex  co.,  and 
Au  Sable  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y.,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
Au  Sable  River,  which  is  the  boundary  between  those  two 
counties,  4  miles  W.  of  Lak«  Cham])lain  and  150  miles  N, 
of  Albany.  It  has  6  churches  (2  Catholic),  a  graded  school, 
a  national  bank,  a  public  hall,  and  a  weekly  newspaper. 
Iron  and  nail  works  con.^titute  the  principal  industry. 
The  water-power  is  excellent.  A  woollen-factory  was 
erected  here  in  1813.  and  a  rolling-mill  in  181G,  Three 
bridges  connect  the  two  parts  of  the  village,  one  being 
an  iron  suspension  bridge.     Pop.  about  3000. 

W.  Lansing.  Ed.  "Essex  Co.  Republican." 

Keflf,  or  Kl-Keir,  the  ancient  Sicca  Vrncria,  town  of 
Tunis,  near  the  Algerian  frontier,  is  beautifully  situated 
among  fertile  and  well-cultivated  surroundings,  and  has 
a  strong  citadel.     Pop.  6000. 

Keigh'ley,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  York- 
shire, on  the  Aire.  Its  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
worsted  goods  are  very  considerable.     Pop.  15,005. 

Keight'ley  (Thomas),  b.  in  Dublin  in  Oct.,  1789; 
graduated  at  Trinity  College  in  that  city  in  1808,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  production  of  a  series  of  clas.sical 
textbooks  and  works  on  history  and  mythology,  by  which 
he  became  widely  known  in  England  and  America.  His 
best  works  were — Outlines  tf  Hlstonj,  Mijthtilngy  of  Ancient 
Greece  and  Itali/,  History  of  India,  and  Shokspeare  Expos- 
itor, lie  received  a  pension  from  the  English  government 
in  his  later  years,  and  d.  at  Erith,  Kent,  Dec,,  1872. 

Keil  (Karl  August  Gottlieb),  b.  at  Grossenhain,  near 
Dresden.  Saxony,  Apr.  2.3,  1754;  was  educated  in  theology 
at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  in  which  he  became  tutor, 
lecturer  on  exegesis  and  hermeneutics,  professor  extra- 
ordinary of  philosophy  (1785),  of  theology  (1788),  and  full 
or  ordinary  professor  in  1793.  His  writings  in  German 
and  Latin  are  especially  valuable  upon  t!io  subject  of  her- 
meneutics, in  which  he  is  recognised  as  a  master.  His 
Manual  of  Hermeneutics  appeared  in  1810;  his  miscella- 
neous Latin  writings  wercpublished  after  his  death  by  Gold- 
horn,  under  the  title  Opuscula  Academiva,  etc.  (Leipsic,  2 
vols..  1821 ).     D.  at  Leipsic  Apr.  22,  1818. 

Keim  (Theodor),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Stuttgart,  Wurtembcrg, 
Dec.  17,  1825  ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Tiibingen 
(184.3-48),  devoting  himself,  under  the  guidance  of  Baur, 
to  philosophy,  biblical  criticism,  and  ecclesiastical  history; 
was  tutor  in  those  branches  at  Bonn  (1850)  and  at  Tiibin- 
gen (  1851-55) ;  was  ordained  deacon  ( 1 857  land  archdeacon 
(I85W|  at  Esslingen,  and  became  in  1860  professor  of  the- 
ology at  the  University  of  Zurich.  Ho  wrote  volumes  upon 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  several  parts  of  Germany; 
in  Ulm  ( 1851 ),  in  Swabia  until  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1855), 
in  Esslingen  (1860),  Autbrosius  IHarcr.  the  Swabian  Re- 
formcr  (I860),  The  Human  Development  of  Jeans  Christ 
(1861),  The  Historical  Words  of  Jesus  (1864),  and  recast 
the  latter  two  works  into  The  Historical  Christ  (1866),  which 
at  once  gave  him  a  wide  reputation.  He  then  devoted  him- 
self to  a  more  biographical  work  upon  the  same  subject, 
called  History  of  Jfsus  of  N^azara,  of  which  two  volumes 
have  appeared  (1867  and  1871).  and  have  been  translated 
into  English  (London,  1873).     D.  Nov.  17,  1878. 

Keim  (William  High),  b.  at  Reading,  Pa.,  June  25, 
1813;  educated  at  Mt.  Airy  Military  Academy ;  was  chosen 
Representative  in  Congress  in  1S58,  and  State  surveyor  in 
1850  ;  served  as  major-general  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers 
in  Patterson's  campaign  on  the  upper  Potomac  (1861),  and 
as  brigadier-general  U.  S,  volunteers  in  McClellan's  army. 
D.  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  18,  1862. 

Keim'er  (Samuel),  a  printer  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
early  jiart  of  the  eighteenth  century,  celebrated  in  the 
Autohiofjraphii  o{  Franklin,  who  was  employed  in  his  office. 
Little  is  known  of  Keimer beyond  these  incidental  notices; 
the  place  and  timeof  his  birth  and  deal  hare  alike  undiscover- 
able.  Franklin  states  that  he  was  originally  "one  of  the 
French  prophets,  and  could  act  their  enthusiastic  agitation," 
and  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  projects  for  founding  a 
new  religion,  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  which  were  never 
disclosed.  Keimer  went  to  Barbadocs,  where  in  1734  he 
was  printing  the  Gazette,  and  in  1741  a  work  of  his  entitled 
Carihheana  was  printed  in  London. 

Kei  River,  Great,  sep.arates  the  formerly  so-called 
British  Kafl'raria.  which  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  from  Kafl'raria  proper,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
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In.lian  Oeean.     Like  all  rivers  of  Kaffraria,  it  is  unfit  for 
navigation,  its  bed  being  very  rocky  and  irregular. 

Keiskam'ma,  a  river  in  the  Capo  Colony,  rises  in 
Amatola  an^  flows  into  the  Indian  Ocean  after  a  course  of 
80  miles.  .   . 

Keith,  new  county  in  P.  W.  Nebraska  adjoining  Colo- 
rX,  nt"r«ected  bv  .he  two  forks  of  the  Ph.ttc.  and  trav- 
Tr;:;  bv  the"  Union  Pacific  R.  U.  Area,  2010  square  mile,. 
Keith  (C.FOur.El,  b.  at  Aberdeen.  Scotland,  about  Hiin, 
was  ed  ica  d  ?or  th^  Presbyterian  ministry  at  tlic  1  inver- 
7^;  :?  Aberdeen  ;  ado,..^  ^Ji^'^^.^^r^^;^:;^':  e  ^nc}: 

t^dcnt^'  He  was'  also  associated  with  P;n;V_- ,7,;'„^^ 
discussions  with  the  Baptists  in  London.  In  11..'--  ho  tooK 
char -e  of  a  Quaker  school  at  Edmonton,  and  was  impris- 
on cdfn  Newgate  forrefusing  to  take  an  oath  and  preaching 
;•  hontUcTn";:  (ir,S4).  Soon  afterward  he  -no  to  Ame.^a; 

became  surveyor-general  of  E'>''.  J^^-V."'"^  '-"  \%,,Hic 
char.'e  ..f  a  Quaker  school  in  Philadelphia.     Next  year  he 
went'to  Xew  England  as  a  Quaker  preacher   and  was  en- 
raged "n  disputes  with  Increase  and  Cotton  Maiher.     Re- 
E  "to  Philadelphia,  he  became  involved  in  con-rovci-y 
with  his  own  sect,  chieflv  about  the  atonement   and  ulti- 
nn  civ  camelito  sharp  collision  with  William  Pcnn  him- 
sel     whom  he  charged  with  deism,  and  by  whom  he  wa 
denounced  as  an  apostate.    Keith  thcreup.m  founded  a  sc 
known  as  Kcithians.  Christian  Qiialtcrs.  or  Raptist  Qua- 
kcrs  bu   ulLatcly  entered  the  Church  of  F-S^":':  "''^  -» 
enip  oved  as  a  missionary  for  the  conversion  of  his  former 
?e7ow  believers.     From  1 702  to  170..  he  made  a  »"»;  "f  "'« 
Northern  colonies,  and  converted  ninny  hnndrccU  o     Qua 
kers   who  were  bai.tized  by  him.     Returning  to  EngUnd 
i,      7^1   hrJas  appointed  rector  of  Edbnrton  ,n  busses, 
"he  e  l^e  d   about  1715.     He  was  a  man  of  deep  learning 
wcU  versed  in  Platonism,  and  wrote  many  theological  tracs 
bo  h  fbr  and  against  Quakerism  ;  also  two  works  of  travels 
if  "n'eriea  (IC-iTg  and'l705)  and  a  AV.  7-A..-V/  ?^f  ^""- 
nltrmm.  (See  Janney's  fflslon,  of  the  Fne„d,   Phil- 
adelphia, ISO-,  and  Watts-s  TllhUothcr.a  Braanmca.) 

Keith  (Gr,OROR).  b.  at  Kincardine    Scotland,  in  ICr,, 
and    received  a  military  education.     After  the  d  .xt.i  ot 
q"i  en  Anne  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Pretender  wa 
outlawed    and   his  estates  wcro  confiscated.     For  scieial 
V  .rs  he   ived  in  Rome  with  the  Pretender,  then  in  Spain, 
but  entered  at  last  into  the  service  of  Frederick  II.,  whoso 
Wen."  he  became,  and  who  employed  ^-\^'l^^^^^ 
snonsible  positions— as  ambassador  to  Paris  17j1,  as  g  n 
ernor  o    Neufehatel  17.54,  etc.     Through  the  king  s  media- 
"on His  estates  were  restored  to  him    nit  ho  continued  to 
reside  at  Potsdam,  where  he  d.  May  25,  17, b. 

Keith   («►:««««  KK,rn-E.i....NSTOVE),  An«m.uVis- 
coiNT   b.  at  Elphinstone,  Scotland,  Jan.  12,  1 ,  16 ,  entc  cd 
^henavv  in  boyhood,  and,  as  post-captain  coiumand.ng    he 
fHgatePerseui.took  part  in  'ho^^"""^,  ."i.I  """</,    /i,'.    ; 
(1775)  and  Fort  .Mifnin  on  the  Delaware  (1,  7i  )■     '"i'"''^ 
he  served  with  the  Mediterranean  squadron  un'lcr  Lord  I 
Hoo,   at  Toulon,  and  as  admiral  was  despatched  in  l,9o  to  , 
operate  against  the  Dutch  colonies.    He  took  I;"^^«'^'''""  "f 
fW  Colony  in  South  Africa,  Ceylon.  Cochin,  Malacca,  and 
he  Moicci  Islands,  and  in  Aug..  1700,  captured  a  Dutch  j 
uad  on  near  Saldanlia  Ray,  West  Africa.     For  these  bril- 
,nT.er"ices  ho  was  created  an  Irish  peer,  as  Raron  Keith 
„    Stonehaven  Marischal.      In   Mar.,  ISUO,  he  blockaded  j 
Masl"na  in  tlenoa.  co-opcratiu.  with  "»'  A- ;;;'-Xb  r" 

h^mr*"p(l  anil    lOnK    lIi<H  lU^.       *i<<'      \  ,,. 

ro  uhie   i„   the   Egvptian  expedition,  and   ,n   IMo  coin-  , 
,a       d    he  ClianireMU.ct,  which  preventcl  '  >«  ^■^""P"  »[ 
N    mleon   I     and  brought  about   his  surrender   to  Capt.  1 
Ma^   ami  of  ih"  Rollerophoii.     In  1  Ml  he  was  created  ^  is- 
couil;   Keith  of  the  pee'iage  of  the       ".";1   K':;f'"">-      l'' 
at  Tullialan,  Perthshire.  Scotland,  Mar.  10,  !>.... 

Keith  (.lAMKS  FuAN.is  EnwAnnO-rother  of  George 
n,!^'-l77S),  b.  at  Kincardine,  Scotland,  .lunc  11,  lOM; 
,0k  par  ,  1  ko  his  brother,  in  the  rebellion  against  the 
I.noverian  house:  was  outlawed,  and  lived  for  several 
„ar"  at  Paris  and  in  Spain.  In  17.11  he  entered  he  Kus- 
siTn  Venice,  and  dislingui'^hed  himself  very  much  in  tl  o 
ars  again  Turkey  and  Sweden.  In  17i:t  he  was  made 
all  Id-marshal,  hut"  in  1717  he  left  Uussin,  went  to  Rerlin, 
:, ;  ' '"one  of  Frederick's  great  generals.  I';"""''  ■■;;"' 
of  great  inililarv  talent  and  much  appreciated  by  tl>o  king. 
He  fell  at  Hoehkirch  Oct.  11, 17.iS. 

Keith  (Sir  Wm.i.iam),  h.  in  the  N.  of  Scotland  about 
ir.Sfl;  became  surveyor-general  of  customs  in  Amern.a  for 
the  Southern  colonies ;  was  governor  of  Pennsylvania  for 
le  proprietors  1717-20;  was  fond  of  i"';'^"':- -;"•;,:;'' 
treacherous,  but  the  colony  prospered  ";""•■  'i;  "'''"; 
tration.     Author  of  a   /l!,l.,ni  ,.t    \  <r.J <l,.i.s)  and  a 


volume  of  tracts  and  papers   (1749).     D.  in  London  Nov. 
17.  1740.  ^         ,   . 

Keiths'burg,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Mercer  co..  111.  It  is 
on  the  Mississippi  Kiver  and  the  Chicago  Burlington  and 
Quincv  R  R..  and  has  a  national  bank  and  1  weekly  news- 
paper.'   Pop.  of  V.  117'J:  of  tp.  1579. 

Keitt  I  L^WRKXCE  M.),  b.  in  Orangeburg  district.  S.  C., 
Oct  4  ivn-  graduated  at  the  State  College.  Columbia,  in 
ISl'i  •  studied  law.  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  184.. ;  was 
elected  to  the  State  legislature  in  l.'^48,  and  to  Congress  in 
1853,  which  position  he  held  until  he  resigned  it  in  the  winter 
of  ISCO-JSl,  after  S^.uth  Caioliua  hadpa-'sed  her  ordinance 
of  secession.  He  was  then  elected  to  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress, which  met  in  Montgomery  on  leb.  4.  l.'-6I ;  in  this 
body  he  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
provisional  and  permanent  constitutions  for  the  (.onted- 
Irate  States.  He  sul.s.-quently  entered  the  military  service 
with  a  colonel's  commission,  and  gallantly  fell  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment  in  repelling  the  assault  at  Cold  Harbor  on 
the  "d  of  .Tune,  1804.  As  an  orator  and  a  popular  de- 
claiiiier  Mr.  Keitt  held  a  high  position.      A.  H.  Sthi'IIENs. 

Kelat',  the  cap.  of  Rchiochistan.  in  hit.  28°  52'  N.  and 
Ion  00°  ".'.'  K  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  0000  feet  above 
tho'=-a  It  is  surnnindcd  with  walls,  and  has  some  im- 
portauce  as  a  fortress,  but  it  is  ill  built  and  dirty,  and  its 
trade  and  manufactures  arc  of  very  little  consequence. 
Pop.  12,000. 

Kellcrmann'  (Francois  Christophe),  b.  at  Stras- 
bourg 171)5;  d.  in  1820;  was  raised  slowly,  under  the  old 
monarchv.  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  when  the  Rev- 
olution of  17S9  broke  out,  and  sud.lenly  made  general-in- 
chief  Ho  won  the  f.mous  battle  of  Valmv  in  1792  against 
the  allies,  who  were  marching  on  Paris.  Kellcrmann.  I.eing 
a  moderate  republican,  was  arrested  in  179.-..  and  remained 
in  prison  until  the  Thermidor  reactionary  revolution  m 
1794  He  commanded  in  1795,  with  success,  the  armies  of 
the  Alps  and  of  Italy,  and  Napoleon  made  him  duke  of 
Valmy  and  marshal  of  France.  Kellcrmann  was  a  soldier, 
not  a  politician  ;  be  did  not  stick,  therefore,  by  Napoleon, 
anv  more  than  he  had  done  by  the  ra.lical  republicans  who 
had  been  the  first  to  discover  an.l  employ  his  rare  nn  itary 
cenius.  On  the  fall  of  the  empire  in  1 81 5,  be  rallied  o  the 
Bourbons,  who  confirmed  his  title  of  diike  and  made  bun  a 
peer  of  France.  Fklix  AroAioNE. 

Kellermann  (FnAN(;oi8  Etienne),  son  of  F.  C  Keller- 
manu,  b.  at  Metz  in  1770:  received  his  military  education 
under  his  lather;  was  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon  in  1 1  JO 
and  brigadier-general  in  1799.     He  distinguished    i.mselt 
very    much    in    the   battles   of   Marengo    Austerl.t^,  and 
Waterloo.     After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  with- 
drew from  the  service.     D.  June  2,  1S:,3. 
Kellcy,  tp.  of  Kipley  co..  Mo.     Pop.  240. 
Kel'lcy  (William  DAniiAii).  b.  in  Philadelphia  Apr. 
!■>    181 1.  a  .'landson  of  Mnj.  John  Kellcy.  »  Revolutionary 
officer  of  New  Jersey.     He  was  (lS:i5-:!9)  a  jewel  er  of 
Boston,  Mass.:  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar  in 
1811;  became  a  leading  Democrat ;  was  attorncy-general 
of  Pennsvlvania  184.-.-4fi:    a  judge  of  the  common  (.leas 
court  1840-50:  and  in  1854  became  a  republican:  was  a 
prominent  member  of  Congress  1801-74,  and  has  taken  a 
high  rank  as  an  cfieetive  luililie  speaker. 

Kelley's  Islami,  one  of  the  Wino  Islands  of  Lake 

Erie  lielnn-s  to  Erie  co..  O..  and  has  flourishing  vineyards, 

i  producinL'  large  quantities  of  wine  and  grapes.     Pop.  ot 

Kelley's  Island  tp.  S-IS. 


iveiiev  s  isiiuio  \\i.  1-'". 

K«'noKB,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Chica.'o  Rock  Islami  and  pacific  R.  R..  45  miles  E.  of 
Des  Moines.  It  has  .1  churches.  1  English  newspaper 
(weeklv),  largo  pump-fact. .ry,  and  the  usual  number 
of  stores  and  shops.  It  has  good  watcr-powc_r  and  nu- 
merous branches  of  industry.     Pop.  of  tp.  150,. 

S.  U.  Mitchell,  En.  "News. 

KellORC  (Clara  Lot-tsi:),  b.in  S-""'-'""';-;'';:  f;"'^;^'^ 
ISl'  of  N.olhern  parentage  und  ancestry.  II,  i  lather  is 
„  man  of  remarkable  ingenuity  in   mechanical  ;";;'"'';"  • 

her  mn.her  ha,l  unnsiial  gifts  as  a  mo an,  a  ''"'>""'» 

the  pencil,  and  even  skill  in  the  cutting  of  cameos.  Clara 
ws'^.lieir  onlychiM.  A  year  after  l".', '>,";,•' l'';;,";'';^ 
removcl  to  New  Haven.  Conn.,  and  resold  Iheic  till  18..6, 
w lien  thev  went  to  New  York.  Hire  the  ymiug  girl  s  niu- 
1  gen  us  was  appreciate,!.  an,l  by  he],,  of  a  frini,  her 
musical  clucation  was  begun  un.ler  t he  ''■["""";.  "f^  '";'.' 
Riv„r,le,  Manzochi,  and  Albi-es  all  jac her  -d  le  «  t 
r„nl<  in  their  time.  She  siudicl  with  uil.'usc  "'lu-'r'. 
ambit  on   an  ss  on  for  arl.  .bvo.iug  hcrse-    wholly  to 

Tr      ir    lit.  lelirning  «l""g  wi'l'   ■■""'-'  ""  ,^  ^'"'■''  ""'', 
!r.  .■       ,  ,,      ii..r  „|„||,.  professional  educniion  was 

Italian    ■•"«":  ,'^';'Y,„'n,:v     1  ssonssho  received  in  Lon- 
Z   from   Anliti   being  scarcely   worthy  of  mention.     A 
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private  presentation  made  so  favorable  an  impression  on 
her  auditors  that  she  was  brought  out  in  the  character  of 
Giliia  {Jilffo/elttt)  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  the  season 
of  1S61-62,  and  sang  that  season  ten  or  twelve  times.  In 
1867  she  appeared  in  London  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
iincler  the  management  of  Mr.  Mapleson,  and  was  immedi- 
ately engaged  for  the  following  or  summer  season.  Re- 
turning to  the  U.  S.  in  1868,  she  made  a  brilliant  tour 
though  the  States  with  Mr.  Strakosch.  gaining  new  laurels, 
tin  1872,  when  she  again  accepted  a  London  engagement, 
ami  sang  at  Drury  Lane  with  Nilsson  under  Jlapleson's 
management.  Her  success  "was  even  more  signal  than 
before  :  she  sang  also  at  a  ''private"  concert  given  by  the 
queen  at  Buckingham  Palace.  On  her  return  to  the  "U.  S. 
she  resumed  her  professional  career,  singing  in  Italian 
opera  till  Xilsson  and  Lucca  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
fashionable  world  of  music ;  then,  about  two  years  ago.  she 
determined  to  establish  in  America  on  a  popular  basis  tho 
English  opera.  Into  this  enterprise  she  threw  herself  with 
all  her  accustomed  energy,  aided  by  a  deep  confidence  in 
the  musical  appreciation  and  enthusiasm  of  the  American 
people,  assuming  the  direction  of  tho  pieces,  the  training 
of  the  singers,  the  translation  of  tho  libretti  from  French 
or  Italian,  and  in  general  the  conduct  of  tho  business. 
Her  labors  have  been  severe  (in  the  winter  of  lS7-t-7o 
she  sang  no  fewer  than  125  nights),  but  they  have  been 
crowned  with  complete  success.  In  the  Western  cities  her 
popularity  is  immense.  She  has  fairly  domesticated  opera 
there.  Miss  Kellogg  has  a  fine  musical  organization,  great 
capacity  for  labor,  a  retentive  memory  (sho  is  perfectly 
familiar  with  thirty  operas — not  with  her  own  part  only, 
but  with  all  the  parts  and  with  tho  instrumentation),  se- 
vere conscientiousness  as  an  artist,  aa  ardent  enthusiasm, 
and  a  voice  of  great  compass  and  purity.  To  these  gifts 
she  unites  an  uncommon  t.alcnt  for  business.  Sho  is,  more- 
over, much  respeetod  as  a  woman  for  her  blameless  life,  tho 
perfect  decorum  of  her  behavior,  and  the  goodness  of  her 
beart.  0.  B.  FnOTHixcnAM. 

Kellogs;  (Edward  N.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Dec.  8,  1.842,  in 
Maine ;  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1861 ;  became 
a  lieutenant  in  1861,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1S66; 
serveil  on  board  the  Oneida  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay, 
Aug.  S,  1864.  and  was  commended  for  skill  and  courage. 
D.  of  yellow  fever  at  Pensacola  in  the  fall  of  1874. 

FoxniLL  A.  Pakkeh. 
Kellogg  (Fr.ANTis  W.),  h.  at  Worthington,  Hampshire 
CO.,  Mass.,  May  ;;0,  IGIO;  removed  at  an  early  age  to 
Michigan,  and  became  a  lumber-merchant.  After  serving 
in  the  legislature  ho  was  elected  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress in  1858,  re-elected  in  ISGO  and  1862,  and  appointed 
in  1865  collector  of  iuternal  revenue  for  tho  district  of  Ala- 
bama ;  was  returned  to  Congress  from  Alabama  in  1868. 

Kellogg  (Gkorge),  the  father  of  Clara  Louiso  Kellogg, 
b.,Tune  19,  1812,  at  New  Hartford,  Conn.;  graduated  at  Wcs- 
leyan  University,  18.17  ;  was  principal  of  Sumter  Acadcmv, 
Sumterville,  S.  C.  1838-41,  but  is  chiefly  distinguished  as 
an  inventor  and  manufacturer.  Among  his  inventions  are 
a  jack-chain  machine,  capable  of  making  a  yard  of  chain 
a  minute;  a  dovetailing  machine;  improved  surgical  im- 
plements; type-distributing  and  other  machines.  Has  in- 
troduced into  England  American  machinery  for  making 
hooks  and  eyes,  hats,  etc.  Residence,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 
Kellogg  (SritpHEX  Wright),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Shelburnc, 
Mass.,  Apr.  .i,  1822  ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1846 ;  became  a 
lawyer  of  Waterbury,  Conn.;  clerk  of  the  State  senate 
1851 ;  wiis  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature;  judge  of  pro- 
bate 1854-60;  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Republican  conven- 
tions of  1860  and  1868;  elected  in  1871  as  Representative 
in  Congress,  and  re-elected  in  1873,  but  defeated  at  tho 
election  of  Apr.,  1875. 

Kellogg  (William"!,  b.  in  Ashtabula  co.,  0.,  Julv  8, 
1814:  removed  to  Illinois  in  1837;  studied  law;  acquired 
an  extensive  practice,  chiefly  in  respect  to  land  titles;  was 
member  of  the  St.ate  legislature  1849-50 ;  judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  for  three  ye.ars ;  elected  to  Congress  in  1856,  re- 
elected in  1858  and  1860  ;  appointed  in  1804  minister  resi- 
dent in  Guatemala,  and  in  1866  chief-justice  of  Nebraska. 

Kellogg  (William  Pitt),  b.  in  Vermont  in  1830;  re- 
moved in  1848  to  Illinois;  became  a  lawyer  in  1854;  was 
in  1856  and  1860  a  Presidential  elector;  chief-justice  of 
Nebraska  in  1861  :  served  as  a  colonel  of  volunteer  cavalry 
in  the  civil  war,  and  became  a  brigadier- general ;  was  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  New  Orleans;  V.  S.  Senator  from 
Louisiana  1868-71  ;  was  in  1872  declared  elected  governor 
of  Louisiana  for  the  term  ending  in  1877,  which  office  he 
still  (1875)  holds,  after  the  failure  of  an  insurrectionary 
attempt  (Sept..  1874)  to  displace  him  in  favor  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate — ,a  movement  which  resulted  in  Federal 
military  interference,  a  Congression.al  investigation  fl875), 
and  a  finally  accejited  compromise  between  the  parties. 


Kei  loway  Rock,  The,  an  arenaceous  limestone  un- 
derlying the  Oxford  Clay  in  England,  and  apparentlv  the 
lowest  member  of  the  Middle  Oolite.  (See  Ji-rassio.)  'The 
term  Callovien  was  applied  by  D'Orbign'y  to  a  geological 
horizon  corresponding  to  tho  Kclloway  Rock. 

Kel'ly,  tp.  of  Warren  co..  III.     Pop.  1295. 

Kelly,  tp.  of  Cooper  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1372. 

Kelly,  tp.  of  Union  co..  Pa.,  contains  Kelly  Point  P.  0. 
and  West  Milton  P.  0.     Pop.  942. 

Kelly  (Robert),  LL.D.,  h.  Dec.  10.  1808,  in  New  York 
City;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  1826,  entering  and 
leaving  at  the  head  of  his  class.  He  then  joined  his 
brothers  John  and  William  as  an  active  jiartner  in  the 
house  of  J.  &  W.  Kelly  <t  Co.,  retiring  in  IS37  to  devote 
himself  to  the  cause  of  education  and  to  public  afl'airs.  He 
was  reg,arded  as  the  founder  of  the  Free  Academy;  was 
president  of  the  board  of  education  and  a  regent  of  tho 
University  of  the  State ;  also  a  trustee  of  New  York  and 
Madison  universities,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  presiding  over  its  board.  He  was 
identified  for  many  years  with  the  House  of  Refuge,  the 
president  of  its  board  of  managers,  and  actively  engafed 
in  many  other  benevolent,  literary,  and  financial  associa- 
tions in  his  native  city.  He  was  a  scholar  of  rare  culture 
and  master  of  many  languages.  He  held  the  office  of 
chamberlain  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Anr.  27. 
18.'>6.  ^         ' 

Kelly  (William),  b.  in  New  York  City  Feb.  4,  1807. 
His  father,  Robert  Kelly,  d.  1325,  leaving  three  sons.  John, 
William,  and  Robert,  all  minors.  The  two  first,  the  "boy- 
merchants,"  as  they  were  called,  aided  by  Robert  after 
leaving  college,  ably  conducted  the  extensive  house  until 
1837,  when,  John  having  d.  in  1836,  the  other  brothers  re- 
tired and  gave  themselves  to  promoting  charity  and  edu- 
cation. In  1842,  William  purchased  the  estate  known  as 
"Ellerslie,"  near  Rhinebeck,  and  became  a  leading  farmer. 
President  of  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  1854; 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  State"  Agricultural  College  at 
Ovid,  president  of  its  board.  lie  was  many  years  president 
of  the  trustees  of  Rochester  University,  and  of  the  board 
of  Yassar  College  from  its  foundation  till  his  death  ;  presi- 
dent of  the  Baptist  educational  commission,  and  active  in 
many  other  charitable  and  religious  enterprises;  a  man- 
aging director  in  railroad,  steamboat,  banking,  and  trust 
companies,  and  working  president  of  several  iron  com- 
panies. A  New  Y'ork  State  senator  1855-56,  and  Deuiu- 
cratio  candidate  for  governor  in  1860.  A  man  of  great 
benevolence,  widclv  but  silently  diflused.  D.  at  Torquav, 
Eug.,  Jan.  14,  1872.  " 

Kelly's  Mills,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  1525. 
Keloid,  more  correctly  Che'loid  [Gr.  xi^.;.  a  "crab's 
claw,"  from  some  fancied  resemblance],  a  name  applied 
to  two  apparently  distinct  skin  diseases:  (1)  A  sort  of 
fibroid  tumor  of  the  true  skin,  often  appearing  on  the  scar 
of  a  cut  or  burn.  It  is  almost  certain  to  return  after  ex- 
cision, is  not  m.alignanf.  and  is  thus  far  not  curable.  This 
is  the  keloid  of  Alibert.  (2)  A  much  more  general  disease, 
sometimes  spreading  over  the  whole  body.  Congested 
tubercles,  generally  originating  near  the  sternum,  advance 
gradually  over  the  body,  are  very  irritable,  and  cause 
trouble  by  itching,  especially  in  warm  weather.  Cold  ap- 
plications and  tonic  treatment  palliate  but  do  not  cure  it. 
Negroes  are  more  subject  to  this  disease  than  white  persons. 
Kelp,  Barilla,  or  Varec,  names  applied  to  the  ashes 
or  products  of  incineration  of  searrceds.  These  products 
were  of  far  more  importance  to  former  generations  than  at 
present,  having  once  been  the  sole  source  of  the  valuable 
alkali  soda,  for  making  soap  and  glass,  previous  to  the 
grand  discovery  of  the  French  chemist  Leblanc.  of  manu- 
f;xcturing  soda  from  common  salt.  At  present  the  chief 
interest  that  attaches  to  kelp  is  as  the  principal  material 
from  which  the  element  iodine  is  obtained.  The  name  for 
seaweed  ashes  used  in  France  is  varee.  AVeeds  are  also 
used,  particularly  for  manufacturing  the  variety  called  ba- 
rilla, in  Sicily,  Spain,  and  some  other  countries,  which 
grow  on  the  sea-shore  in  saline  soils,  these  plants  being 
cultivated  in  those  countries  for  the  purpose,  and  the  ashes 
used  in  making  soap,  even  at  the  present  day,  though  ap- 
parently a  very  poor  materia!  for  the  purpose.  Kelp  and 
varec,  on  the  other  hand,  are  made  exclusively  from  the 
AlgEe  and  Fuci,  which  grow  on  rocks  in  great  abundance, 
l>etween  high  and  low  water  m;irk,  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland. 
Scotland,  Wales,  the  Orkney  Islands  and  the  Hebrides,  and 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany. 

The  seaweeds  are  dried,  and  burned  to  ash  in  rough  stone 
or  brick  ovens  built  on  the  shore.  The  ash  fuses  into  a 
solid  mass,  which  is  broken  uji  and  sent  to  market.  Twentv- 
fotir  tons  of  seaweeds  are  necessary  to  produce  one  ton  of 
kelp.    This  substance,  produced  from  actual  marine  plants. 
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is  much  poorer  in  sodii-siilts  (except  cA/oru/c  of  noUiitm) 
than  the  barilhi  variety,  but  coutaius  luoro  potash-salts. 
The  composition  of  these  products  varies  within  wide  lim- 
its, and  the  few  analyses  quoted  give  scarcely  a  general 
idea,  being  coulined  to  a  few  special  cases. 

Seaweed  Asfit-s,  Ktljj :  without  Charcoal  and  Carbonic  Acid, 


CoastltucDU. 


as  carbonates, 
the  COo  omit- 
ted  .' 


Potash 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia  J 

Chlori'lo  of  sddiuin... 

Chioride  of  potassiui 

Inditle  of  suuiuni 

Phospliate  of  lime.,.. 

Phosphate  of  iron 

Oxide  of  iron 

Oxide  of  maiiKanese. 

Sulphuric  acid 

Silica 


Percentaj^e  of  ash  in  the 
weeil,  dried  at  212°  F.... 


Laminaria       Fuma 

taectiarina,  <  digitattu, 

North  Sea.       Clyde. 


24.77 
1.84 
CIO 
8.13 

83.72 

4.70 

8.41 

.75 


10.60 
..18 


9.78 


22.40 
8.29 
8.79 
7.44 

28.39 

3.62 
.5.63 


.62 


13.2B 
1.56 


aicutoiua. 
North 
Sea. 


17.68 
.5.78 
4.71 
6.89 

33.38 

.13 
\  5.44 


23.71 

.28 


100.00 


20.40        20.56 


Fucua  ve- 

aieiUoaua, 

Clyde. 


15.23 
II. IB 
8.15 
7.16 
25.10 

.37 

2.99 

.33 

2S.16 
l.:i5 


100.00 


16.39 


French  and  Spanish  Barilla,  called  also  Force. 


Alicante. 

Cherbourg. 

Spain. 

65!o6 
2.00 

'3.06 

3ao6 

22.19 

16.00 

45.78 

9.53 

'i'.50 
traces. 

5.00 

15.85 

10-55 

68.35 

1.10 

Ins,.|iil.lf 

4  00 

imi.oo 

100.00 

99.85 

(For  the  preparation  from  kelp  of  the  iodine  of  com- 
merce, sec  under  Iodinc.)  II.  Wuhtz. 

Kel'sey,  tp.  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  315. 

Kel'so,  post-tp.  of  Dearborn  co,,  Ind.     Pop.  1908. 

Kelso,  tp.of  Sibley  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  442. 

Kelso,  tp.  of  Scott  CO..  Mo.     Pop.  1000. 

Kel'ton,  post-v.  of  Box  Elder  co.,  Ut.,  on  the  Central 
Pacitic  K.  K.,  s'J  miles  W.  of  Ogden. 

Kem'blc,  a  name  di.stingui.«hed  from  first  to  last  in  the 
records  of  the;  Englisli  stage  The  founder  of  the  family, 
Roger,  himself  an  actor  and  theatrical  manager,  b.  in  Here- 
ford, Eng.,  .Mar.  1.  1721.  d.  in  ISIH,',  had  twelve  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Sarah,  married  an  actor  named  Siddons. 
(See  Mrs.  Sihdons.)  The  oldest  son  was  John  PiiiLin,  b.  in 
Presoot,  Lancashire,  Eng.,  Feb.  1,  1767.  This  was  tho''grcat 
Kemble."  Ho  was  educated  partly  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
seminary  of  Sedgely  Park  in  Stiiffordshire,  and  afterwards 
at  the  English  College  at  Douay  in  France ;  returned  to  Eng- 
land at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  made  his  first  appearance 
at  Wuh'erhampton  Jan.  8,  I77t»,  in  the  character  of  Theo- 
dosius ;  made  his  first  appearance  in  Loudon  at  Drury  Lane, 
in  Sept.,  178:{,  as  Hamlet  ;  became  manager  of  that  thea- 
tre in  171111;  in  ISOIJ  bought  a  sixth  share  in  (.'uvent  liardcn 
Theatre  fur  .$24,000,  and  became  manager  of  it.  The  theatre 
was  burned  in  isos,  Imt  immediately  rebuilt.  An  increase 
in  the  prices  of  admission  to  the  new  himse  (from  six  to 
seven  shillings  for  the  boxes,  and  from  three  (o  fnur  shil- 
lings ftr  the  pit)  caused  the  0.  P.  (old  jirice)  riots,  which 
lasted  for  some  months  an'I  menaced  the  ruin  of  the  estab- 
lishment. At  this  time  Mr.  Kemble  was  grossly  insulted 
and  abused.  In  1SI7  he  took  leave  of  the  London  stage, 
retired  soon  afterward  to  the  S.  of  France,  and  finally  took 
uji  his  residence  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  where  he  d. 
Feb.  26,  1823.  Mr.  Kemble's  stylo  of  acting  wad  more 
suited  to  the  lofty  and  majestic  than  to  iho  pathetic  and 
ton^ier.  In  ])artx  like  t'ato,  Coriolanus,  Uolla.  Macbeth, 
Hamlet.  Leiir,  King  .Icdin,  ho  \vas  supreme.  \i\^  person 
was  of  heroic  mould,  his  action  was  ^lately,  his  deelania- 
tion  noble  and  true.  In  moments  of  passion  he  roso  to 
great  power.  Hut  his  form  lacked  suppleness,  his  limbs 
were  rigid,  his  voice  was  husky  and  uninuKieal,  and  a  con- 
stitutional ajfthma  gave  a  labored  character  tn  his  utter- 
ance. Ah  an  artist  ho  had  not  "  the  art  to  conceal  his  art ;" 
as  a  scholar  lie  was  close  and  exact :  as  a  companion  ho  was 
genial;  as  a  man  ho  was  held  in  high  esteem.  His  Life 
was  written  hy  his  friend,  Mr.  iJoatlen,  in  2  vols.,  182.'i.— 
OKounK  Stepiikv,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  b.  in  Kingston, 
Herefordshire,  May  .'i.  I7.'|M;  made  his  d^'liut  in  London  at 
Covent  (larden  in  17.'*;i,flnfl  was  theatrical  mnnagerin  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  and  (ilasgow.     D.  June  6,  1822. — Eliza- 


beth (Mrs.  AVhitlock),  sister  of  the  above,  b.  in  Warring- 
ton, Lancashire,  Apr.  2,  1701 ;  d.  Feb.  27,  1830;  made  her 
first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  in  17811;  came  to  the  U.  S. 
in  17'J2,  and  played  with  great  success.  She  iierfurmed 
several  times  before  George  Washington.  In  1M)7  she  re- 
turned to  England  and  retired  from  the  stage.  In  pen-on 
and  voice  she  was  said  strikingly  to  resemble  iMrs.  Sid- 
tlons. — Chakles,  eleventh  child  of  Roger,  b.  at  Brecon,  S. 
Wales,  Nov.  27,  1776;  d.  in  London  Nov.  12,  1864;  was 
educated  at  Douay;  made  his  first  appearance  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1794,  playing  Malcolm,  with  his  brother  John  as 
Macbeth,  an<l  his  sister,  Mrs.  Siddons.  Hcwas  an  excel- 
lent comedian,  appearing  at  his  best  in  characters  like 
Benedick,  Pctruchio,  Charles  Surface,  very  creditably  in 
Cassio,  Mark  Antony,  Edgar,  but  failing  in  deeply  tragic 
parts.  *' A  first-rate  actor  in  second-rate  purls."  Ho 
adapted  German  and  French  plays  for  the  London  stage, 
and  in  late  life  was  appointed  examiner  of  plays,  lie 
visited  the  U.  S.  in  1832  with  his  daughter,  Fanny  Kem- 
ble, and  retired  from  the  jirofession  in  1810. — Fkances 
An.ve  (commonly  callcl  "Fanny"),  daughter  of  Charles, 
b.  in  London  in  ISH.  She  possessed  the  family  talent  for 
the  stage,  but  not  the  faniily  passion  for  it.  Her  theat- 
rical career  was  suddenly  decided  on  tp  relieve  the 
financial  cmharrast^ments  of  her  father,  and  in  six  weeks 
after  her  mind  was  made  up  she  came  out  at  Cov- 
ent Garden  in  Oct.,  1829,  as  Juliet  to  her  father's  Romeo. 
Her  success  was  marked  in  characters  like  Juliet,  Portia, 
Biauca,  Belvidcra,  Lady  Teazle,  Camiola,  and  Julia  in  The 
Hutichback.  In  1832  she  came  to  the  U.  S.  with  her  father, 
and  met  with  enthusiastic  applause.  In  1831  she  married 
Mr.  Pierce  Butler,  a  Philadelphia  gentleman  of  wealth, 
and  retired  from  the  stage.  The  marriage  being  unhappy, 
she  left  her  husband  and  resided  in  Lenox,  Berkshire  co., 
Mass.  In  1840-47  she  passed  a  year  in  Europe,  and  on 
her  return,  having  obtained  a  divorce  in  the  courts  of 
Pennsylvania,  resumed  her  maiden  name.  Since  1848 
Mrs.  Kemble  has  been  known  as  a  reader  of  Shakspcare  in 
the  chief  cities  of  the  U.  S.  and  in  Great  Britain.  In  1800 
she  left  America,  and  from  that  time  her  residence  has  been 
partly  in  England  and  partly  in  the  l".  S.,  with  two  inter- 
vals of  continental  travel.  At  present  she  resides  near 
Philadelphia,  wholly  withdrawn  from  public  life.  Mrs. 
Kemble  is  the  author  of  several  books  in  ]iro8e  and  verse: 
FranciH  the  Ftrnty  a  play,  written  when  she  was  seventeen 
years  old,  and  performed  in  London  ;  A  Joiinutl  of  a  Jics- 
iUtncc  in  Amcricn  (2  vols.,  London  and  Philadelphia,  1836); 
The  Star  of  Scril/f.  a  play  ;  A  Ycfir  u/  Cunnolntiun,  a  record 
of  her  visit  to  Italy  in  184G;  litnidcnce  on  <i  itcortjtn  Plan- 
tation (1803).  and  a  volume  of  poems. — Adklauh:,  younger 
sister  of  Frances,  b.  in  London  in  1820.  Her  talents,  both 
for  the  dramatic  and  lyric  stage,  were  brilliant,  but  her 
marriage  in  1843  to  Mr.  Edward  Sartoris  prevented  her 
pursuing  a  career  which,  beginning  in  Venice,  had  given 
continued  promise  of  success  in  Trieste,  Milan,  Padua,  Bo- 
logna, and  was  culminating  in  London,  where  she  sang  in 
Nnnaa,  /'i(/nro,  Sonnumhufa,  Si  iiiir<niiiiii\  and  other  operas. 
She  published  in  1>*07  -4  Wcr/c  in  a  Fnnrh  C(>uutrt/-hi>usr. 
— Her  son.  Ai.cf.hnon  Ciiaiiles,  married  the  daughter  of 
Pres.  Grant  in  May,  1874,  0.  B.  Fkotiiingiiam. 

Kemble  (<!orvEnNEUit)t  h.  in  New  York  City  Jan.  25, 
1780,  a  son  of  Peter  Kemble,  his  mother  being  (iertrudo 
Gouverneur,  descended  from  Jacob  Leisler  of  colonial  his- 
tory, and  whoso  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Abram  Gouver- 
neur; graduated  at  i'olumliia  College  in  1803;  became  in- 
terested in  eommercial  pursuift*,  and  saw  much  of  the  had- 
ing countries  of  Europe,  then  agitated  by  the  wars  of  Na- 
poleon ;  subsequently  visited  the  Mediterranean  ports,  and 
transacted  business  for  the  V.  S.  in  connection  with  the 
sujiply  of  the  S(|vnidron  iit  (he  ticue  of  the  war  w  ith  AI;riers 
about  1816;  CHtablishcd  in  1817  the  West  Point  l-'ouudry 
at  Cold  Spring;  was  member  of  Congress  1837-41,  anil  of 
the  constitutional  convention  of  New  York  in  18-10;  was 
one  of  the  first  and  most  active  advocates  of  the  Hudson 
River  R.  K.,  and  an  early  and  eflicient  friend  of  Ihe  i'ana- 
ma  R.  R. ;  to  his  other  (|ualities  he  united  a  love  of  art, 
manifested  by  a  rich  collection  and  a  kimlly  regard  for 
artists;  was  one  of  the  last  nine  survivors  of  the  Tontino 
A^'sociation  of  Now  York,  organized  in  1790,  and  at 
whose  death  (Sept.  10,  1875)  the  accumulated  profits  wcro 
divi.led. 

Komhie  (John  MiTniKi.L).     See  Aitesdix. 

Kemp  (James).  D.  D.,  b.  in  Aberdeenshire.  Scotland,  in 
1704;  graduated  at  Marischal  College.  Aberdeen,  in  I7.S0; 
eamo  to  the  V.  S.  in  1787;  took  orders  in  Ihe  Proti-nliint 
Episcopal  Church  in  1789;  held  various  rectorships  in 
Muryland,  in  wiiieh  diocese  ho  became  in  181  1  j\  ouffragau, 
and  in  1810  the  iliocesan  biwhop.  He  was  1810-27  provoat 
of  the  State  Inivcrsity.  D.  in  Baltimoro  Oct.  28,  1827,  Id 
oousequence  of  an  accidental  injury. 
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Kemp  (John),  Cardinal,  b.  at  Wye,  Kent,  England,  in 

I.'ISO;  was  ambassador  to  Araj^on  in  1-115;  bishop  of 
Rochester  in  1419,  of  C'hielieslir  in  1121,  of  London  in 
Kovemherof  the  same  year;  chancellor  and  archbishop  of 
York  in  112fi  ;  resigned  the  Crejit  ,SeaI  in  1432;  joint  am- 
bassador to  France,  and  made  cardinal-priest  in  14u9  ;  en- 
dowed the  CoUej^e  of  Wye  in  1417:  aj^ain  chancellor  in 
1450;  niade  cardinal-bishop  and  arclibishop of  Canterbury 
by  papal  bull  in  1452,  and  .1.  Mar.  22,  1454. 

Kem'pelcn,  von  (Wolfgang),  Baron,  b.  at  Presburg, 
Hungary.  .Ian.  2.*J,  1734,  was  the  inventor  of  a  so-called 
•'  automaton  chess-player,"  made  for  the  amusement  of  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa  (17f»0),  which  was  exhibited  in 
Paris  in  1781,  and  afterwards  in  England  and  tlie  U.  S. 
It  is  not  j)roperly  an  automaton,  but  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance for  concealing  a  living  player,  as  is  fully  explained 
in  Tomlinson's  Amusf^ments  in  Chenn  (1S45),  but  its  me- 
chanical ingenuity  is  great.  Baron  Kempelcn  also  invented 
in  1 77S  an  autfjmaton  speaking  human  figure,  which  he  ex- 
pbiined  in  an  illustrated  work.  La  turrnui»me  ffe  In  pnrn/e 
(I7!ll).  He  filled  several  political  posts  at  the  Austrian 
citurt.  published  poems  and  dramatic  pieces,  and  d.  at 
Vienna  Mar.  2G,  1804. 

Kemp'en,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Posen, 
on  the  i>''hummcrwasscr,  has  manufactures  of  snap,  tobacco, 
and  woollens,  and  an  active  trade  in  horses  and  cattle.  Pop. 
5S22. 

Kem'penfelt  (RicnARn),  Admiral,  b.  at  Westminster, 
Englanrl.  in  1720;  became  rear-admiral  in  1779;  captured 
a  French  convoy  on  its  way  to  the  West  Indies  in  1781 ; 
drowned  at  Spithead  by  the  sinkingof  his  vessel,  the  Royal 
Ucorge,  with  nearly  Uo'o  njcn,  Aug.  29,  1782. 

Kcinp'cr,  county  of  Mississippi,  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Alabama.  Area,  775  square  miles.  It  is  fertile  and  soinc- 
wh;it  diversified  with  hills.  Cotton,  live-stock,  and  corn 
arc  the  staple  products.     Cap.  I)e  Kalb.     Pop.  12,920. 

Kemper  (.Jackson),  D.  I)..  I,L.D.,  Cantab.,  b.  in  Pleas- 
ant Valley,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  V..  Dee.  24,  1  7S9,  and  grad- 
uated at  Columbia  College  in  1809.  In  1811  he  took  dca- 
CHu's  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  in 
ls|2  was  ordained  a  priest.  After  holding  rectorships  in 
IMiilailflphia  for  twenty  years,  and  one  for  some  time  in 
iXorwalk,  Cnlin..  he  was  made  missionary  bishop  of  In- 
diana and  Missouri,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  etc.  In  1854  ho  became  bishop  of  Wisconsin, 
I),  at  Delaficld,  Waukesha  eo.,  Wis.,  May  24,  1870. 

Kemper  (James  Lawson),  b.  in  Madison  co.,  Va.,  in 
1821;  graduated  at  Washington  College,  Va.,  in  1844; 
studied  law;  was  ten  years  member  of  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature, two  years  Speaker;  colonel  of  7th  Virginia  regiment 
C.  .S.  A.  in  1861;  brigadier-general  1802;  major-general 
1804  ;  distinguished  himself  at  most  of  the  battles  on  the 
Peninsula;  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Gettysburg; 
elected  governor  of  Virginia  in  1873  by  the  Democratic 
party. 

Kemper  (Rucben),  b.  in  Fauquier  co..  Va.,  was  the  son 
of  a  Baptist  preacher,  with  whom  he  emigrated  to  Ohio  in 
1800.  t^tntn  afterward.  Reuben  and  two  of  his  brothers 
settled  in  Mississippi  Territory,  engaged  in  land-survey- 
ing, anil  conceived  the  project  of  stirring  up  an  insurrec- 
tion in  West  Florida  against  the  ,'^panish  government. 
They  formed  an  expedition  for  that  purpose  in  1808.  which 
was  unsuccessful ;  attempted  with  the  same  result  the  cap- 
ture of  Mobile  (then  a  part  of  West  Florida),  and  in  1SI2 
joined  tlie  great  expedition  organized  by  Gutierrez  and 
Toledo  against  Mexico.  In  this  campaign  Reuben  Kein]icr 
ccpmmandcd,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  a  force  of  several 
hundred  Americans,  at  whose  head  he  won  some  brilliant 
actions  in  Texas,  but  the  results  of  victory  were  neutralized 
by  dissensions  between  the  Mexicans  and  Americans,  and 
the  latter  returned  in  disgust  to  tlie  U.  S.  Kemper  took 
part  under  Gen.  Jackson  in  the  defence  of  New  Orleans, 
afterward  settled  down  in  Mississippi  as  a  planter,  and  d. 
at  Natchez  in  1820. 

Kem'pis  (Thomas  a),  b.  at  Kcmpen,  near  Cologne,  in 
l:'.SO:  his  family  name  was  Hamkhkkn  (Lat.  Malleolus). 
In  1400  lie  entered  the  monastery  of  Mount  8t.  Agnes,  nvar 
Zw.ilie.  of  which  his  elder  brother  was  prior,  and  in  1413 
was  ordained  priest;  in  1425  was  elected  sub-prior.  D. 
July  2ri,  1471.  By  the  other  monks  of  the  monastery  ho 
was  highly  esteemed  for  his  deep  piety,  bis  untiring  industry 
as  a  scholar,  and  his  great  gifts  as  a  te:ichcr  and  supervisor 
of  the  novices;  and  his  authorship  sotm  sprea<l  his  fame 
far  outside  the  boundaries  of  his  personal  acquaintance. 
He  wrote  several  books;  among  others,  a  chronicle  of  the 
monastery  of  Mount  St.  Agnes.  A  ctdlected  edition  of  bis 
works  was  given  by  the  .Jesuit  Rommalius  (Antwerp,  lfi07). 
But  the  book  which  sent  his  name  to  the  remotest  corners 
'if  the   world   is   his  V'-  Iniltalionc  Chriiiti,     It  has   been 


translated  into  all  languages  in  which  books  arc  printed 
and  read,  and  it  is  used  as  a  book  of  devotion  and  re- 
ligious instruction  by  all  Christians,  without  regard  to  dif- 
ferences in  creed,  race,  or  stanrlpoint  of  mental  develop- 
ment. With  the  exception  of  the  Bible,  it  is  probablv  the 
book  most  read  in  the  whole  of  Christian  literature!  In 
consequence  of  his  personal  humility,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  moral  maxims  of  his  order  {nmn  ttenciri),  Thomas  :\ 
Kempis  has  never  mentioned  himself  directly  as  author  of 
the  book  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  exist  copies  of  the  work, 
the  oldest  of  1441,  which  ascribe  the  authorship  to  the  cele- 
brated theologian  Jean  Gerson.  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris.  These  two  circumstances  ha^'c  occasioned  a 
very  sharp  controversy  between  French  and  German  theo- 
logians, and  the  question  seemed  at  one  time  doubtful.  (.See 
Get-urn. Gcmon  odcr  Kpnipitt,  1 828.\'ienna.)  Of  late,  however, 
it  seems  to  have  been  decided  finally  in  favor  of  Thomas 
a  Kempis.  He  is  mentioned  by  three  contemjiorary  writers 
as  the  author  of  the  book.  There  is  a  perfect  harmony  in 
doctrines  and  in  style  between  />>  Imiiallonc  Chritti  and 
other  devotional  writings  of  Thomas  i  Kempis.  It  can  bo 
satisfactorily  explained  how  the  copyists  could  make  the 
mistake  and  ascribe  the  authorship  to  the  celebrated  chan- 
cellor (or  to  St.  Bernard,  or  an  Italian  abbot,  Gerscn.  for 
there  are  many  rivals).  A  new  edition  of  the  book  was 
given,  after  an  autograph  by  Thomas  i  Kempis,  by  Hirscho 
(Berlin,  187.3-74). 

Kemps'ville,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Princess  Anne  co., 
Va..  10*  miles  S.  E.  of  Norfolk,  and  at  the  head  of  tide- 
water on  the  E.  branch  of  Elizabeth  River.     Pop.  3100. 

Kemp'ten,  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Iller.  It  has  some 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods.     Pop.  10,370. 

Kempt'villc,  post-v.  of  Grcnvillc  co..  Ont.,  Canada,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  Railway.  It  has  a  good  trade 
and  manufactures  of  lumber.     J'op.  of  sub-district,  872. 

Ken  (Thomas),  b.  at  Berkhamstead.  England,  in  July, 
1C37  ;  was  educated  at  \Vinchester  and  Oxford  :  travelled 
on  the  (Continent  as  far  as  Italy  in  1074;  became  in  1079 
chaplain  to  Mary,  princess  of  Orange  (the  future  queen  of 
England) ;  was  chaplain  to  Lord  Dartmouth  in  the  Tangier 
expedition,  and  subsequently  (1084)  to  Charles  II.,  by 
whom  he  was  soon  after  made  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
He  attended  that  king  on  his  deathbed.  On  the  accession 
of  .lames  II.  he  was  one  of  the  *' seven  bishops"'  committed 
to  tbo  Tower  for  refusing  to  obey  illegal  commands  of  that 
monarch.  Bi.shop  Ken.  however,  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  William  III.,  and  was  deprived  of  his 
bishopric  in  consequence.  He  passed  his  declining  years 
at  I,ongleat,  engaged  in  writing  devotional  works,  among 
which  his  morning  and  evening  hymns  are  still  i)0pular. 

D.  at  Longleat.  Wiltshire.  Mar.  19,"l711.  (See  his  Ll/e,  by 
George  L.  Duyckinck,  Kew  York,  1859.) 

Kenni'ans,  a  branch  of  the  Ath.abasean  family  of  In- 
dians. Ii\  ing  in  Alaska,  deriving  their  name  from  Kenai, 
the  peninsula  between  Cook's  Inlet  and  Prince  William 
Sound.  The  Kenaians  are  held  to  include  all  the  Indians  N. 
of  Copper  River  and  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  except 
the  Innuits  or  Esquimaux  and  the  Aleuts,  and  are  esti- 
mated to  number  25,000.  They  resemble  in  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  religion  the  tribes  of  Northern  Asia,  especially 
in  their  practices  of  cremation,  infanticide,  etc.,  and  their 
system  of  caste. 

Ken'ansville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Duplin  co.,  N.  C,  7  miles 

E.  of  Magnolia  Station  on  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  R.  R. 
Pop.  2878. 

Ken'dal,  town  of  England,  in  Westmoreland.  Certain 
kiuils  of  cloth  are  manufactured  here,  which  for  centuries 
have  been  known  under  the  name  of  '•  Kendals."  Pop. 
13,442. 

Ken'dall,  county  of  N.  E.  Illinois.  Area.  324  square 
miles.  It  is  a  fertile  rolling  prairie,  dotted  with  groves  of 
timlier.  It  is  traversed  by  Fox  River  and  the  Chicago 
Burlington  and  Quiucy  R.  R.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are 
the  staple  ])roducts.     Cap.  Yorkville.     Pop.  12,399. 

KendaM,  county  of  S.  W,  Central  Texas.  Area,  475 
square  miles.  It  is  one-third  prairie,  and  the  rest  is  well 
timbered.  Live-stock,  wool,  grain,  and  cotton  are  raised. 
There  are  many  German  settlers.  The  climate  is  healthful 
and  pleasant.     Cap.  Boerne.     Pop.  153C. 

KendaH,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Kendall  co.,  III.  Pop. 
1445. 

Kendall,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Orleans  co.,  N.  T.  The 
toivnship  lies  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  village  has  4  churches. 
Pop.  1714. 

Kendall,  tp.  of  La  F.ayette  CO..  Wis.     Pop.  1131. 

Kendall  (Amos),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Dunstable,  Mass..  Aug. 
16,  1789;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1811;  in  1814  be- 
came a  lawyer  of  Lexington,  Ky..  where  he  was  for  a  time 
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a  tutor  in  Henry  Clay's  family.  He  afterwards  removod  to 
Georgetown,  Ky..  where  he  was  postmaster  and  editor  of 
the  Aftjutfiin  altic  Democratic  newspaper.  In  IlSli'J. Jack- 
son made  him  t'ourtli  auditor  of  the  treasury.  He  wag 
18.15-40  postmaster-general.  In  lS4i>  he  hecame  manogf^r 
of  Prof.  Morse's  interest  in  the  telegraph  hiisiuess.  He 
was  an  early  friend  of  public  schools  in  the  AVe^t,  founded 
the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Washington,  and  wa-«  a  lib- 
eral bent-factor  of  Columbian  College  and  of  the  Baptist 
church  with  which  ho  was  connected.  He  wrote  a  work 
on  his  Life  nnd  Timf-9,  and  published  a  Li/c  of  Andrew 
Jtichion  (\MZ,  incomplete).  D.  at  Washington,  V,  C, 
Nov.  12,  1SC9. 

Kendall  (Ororge  Wii.KrNs),  b.  at  Amherst,  X.  H..  in 
1807;  became  a  printer,  and  worked  in  many  places  in  Ihc 
South  and  West  at  his  trade.  In  \^?>b  he  settled  in  New 
Orleans,  where,  with  F.  A.  Lumsden,  he  founded  the 
Picnynne  new!>paper.  He  took  part  in  the  Santa  F/*  expe- 
dition of  I  ^41.  and  during  the  Mexican  war  was  with  Gens. 
Taylor  and  Scott,  and  furnij^hed  to  his  newspaper  the 
earliest  and  fullest  accounts  of  all  movotnents.  incurring 
thereby  a  largo  expense.  He  published  Xnrrtitire  of  the 
Tc-ran  SnitUt  /V  Kj-pedition  (1844),  and  Tfir  War  betwern 
the  U.  S.  mid  .\fexico  ffolio.  1851,  with  co?tl>-  illustrations). 
In  I8ft2  he  removed  to  Comal  co.,  Tex.,  where  he  had  a 
large  grazing  ranche.  D,  at  Post  Oak  Springs,  Tex.,  Oct. 
21,  iSfiT. 

Kendall's  Mills,  post-v.  of  Fairfield  tp.,  Somerset 
CO.,  Me.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Kennebec  River  (hero 
crossed  by  a  lofty  railroad  bridge),  and  on  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral and  the  Kennebec  and  Portland  R.  Rs.  It  has  a  fine 
water-power  and  manufactures  of  lumber,  etc. 

Ken'dallvillet  city  of  Noble  co..  Ind.,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and  the 
Grand  Hapids  and  Indiana  K.  Ks.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
rich  agricultural  region,  and  affords  an  excellent  market 
for  alt  kinds  of  produce.  It  has  8  churches,  1  national 
hank,  maniifn(^Iorie:^.  a  free-school  building,  and  1  weekly 
newspaprr.    Pop.  2104.     C.  0.  MvEits,  Ed.  "Standard." 

Ken'doll,  von  fUoBERT),  b.  at  Konig^berg  Feb.  27, 
1824;  studied  jurisprudence,  and  held  in  18C2  a  position 
at  the  court  of  Breslau.  In  IS^?>,  Bismarck  gave  him  an 
appointment  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and  from 
this  time  he  always  accompanied  the  great  mini.-'ter.  At 
all  diplomatic  negotiations,  on  travels  and  in  wars,  he  was 
always  at  the  side  of  Bismarck.  Sometimes  he  was  aent 
on  independent  diplomatic  errands;  thus,  he  represented 
the  North  German  confederation  at  the  opening  of  the  canal 
of  Sue?,  in  ixfi'j.  In  1H71  he  was  elected  to  the  diet,  and 
in  .\pr.,  IST.'I,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome. 

ArCLST  NlEMAK.V. 

Kendo'ta,  tp.  of  Todd  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  94. 

Krn'drick,  (p.  of  Greene  co.,  la.     Pop.  887. 

Kenilrick  f  Asahel  Clark),  D.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  at  Poult- 
ney,  \^t.,  l>ec.  7,  1809;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  18:i|  ;  was  professor  first  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  subsequently  of  the  Greek  language  alone,  in 
the  literary  and  tlicologieal  seminary  at  Hamilton  (which 
nfterwar<ls  became  Madison  I'niverslty)  from  IS.'Il  to  1850. 
Since  then  he  has  been  jirofessorof  Greek  in  the  T'niversity 
of  Rochester.  He  has  published  several  introductory  Greek 
textbooks;  the  AnahfiHtu  of  Xenophon,  with  notes  and 
vocabulary;  an  edition  of  Sfhrt  Omtionn  of  DrnioH. 
thrnrn  ;  Erhor^,\iK>.\x\^  poems  from  thctJerman  and  French; 
Our  Pofitiral  /''aron'tm  ;  a  revised  edition  of  Olshaucen's 
New  TtHtam^.nt  Commfntnrjf  ;  Comwtntnri/  on  the  Eptntlr  to 
the  IfrhretrH  in  I^angc's  filhfirnl  Commfutnry ;  and  Life 
and  Lrttrrit  of  Mrn.  Kmihf  C  Judnon  i  \HC,l  }. 

Kendrick  (IIknuv  L.),  h.  in  New  Hampshire  in  1812; 
graduated  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  :  entered  the  army 
as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  July,  IK.T.'>,  hut  was 
retained  at  the  Academy  for  twelve  years  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  in  the  mean 
time  having  been  trancfcrred  to  the  artillery,  and  attained 
the  rank  of  captain  in  184C.  In  the  war  with  Mt-xieo  he 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  battle  of  Ccrro 
G<»rdo.  and  defence  of  Puebln,  where  he  gainerl  the  brevet 
of  mnjor.  From  tlio  close  of  the  war  he  served  principally 
in  garrison  and  on  fronlierduty,  beingengagcd  in  frcquml 
expeditions  against,  an'l  numerous  actions  with,  hostile 
Indians;  and  for  five  years  in  command  of  a  po«t  in  New 
Mexico,  when  in  1857  appointed  professor  of  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  and  geology  at  the  Military'  Academy,  which 
chair  he  ha«  since  continued  to  fill. 

Kendrick  l  Capi.  .Jimin  i.  b.  in  Boston  ;  was  a  resident 
of  Wareham,  Mafs.,  and  couinianded  a  privateer  during 
the  Revolutionary  war.  In  178"  and  1791  he  made  a  voy. 
ago  of  exploration  along  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America  and 
among  the  islands  of  tho  Pacific,  and  opened  up  the  saodsl- 
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wood  trade  with  China.  Congress  gavo  him  a  medal  for 
the  first  of  these  voyages,  in  which  his  second  in  command, 
Capt.  Gray,  dii^covered  the  Columbia  Kiver.  Capt.  Ken- 
drick was  accidentally  killed  in  a  harlior  of  Hawaii  in  1>)0(*, 
by  a  ball  fired  in  a  salute  from  an  Knglish  vessel. 

Kendrick  (Natiiamiei.),  I).  I).,  b.  at  Hanover,  N.  H., 
Apr.  22,  1777  :  received  but  a  limited  early  education  ;  was 
licensed  as  a  Bapti»<t  preacher  in  18l);{,  After  pastorates  at 
Lansingburg,  N.  Y.  f  18(lj),  Middlebury,  Vt.  (1810).  and 
Eaton.  N.  Y.  (|.SI7).  he  was  chosen  professor  of  theology 
and  moral  philosophy  at  Matjison  University,  remaining  in 
that  post  until  his  death  at  Hamilton,  N.Y.,  Sept.  11,  1848. 

Kendns'kea^,  poat-v.  and  fp.  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me., 
12  miles  N.  W.  of  Bangor.  It  has  .'I  churches,  and  manu- 
factures of  lumber,  cooperage,  stoves,  farming  tools,  and 
other  goods.     Pop,  770. 

Kenduskeap  Kiver,  nn  affluent  of  the  Penobscot,  in 
Maine,  flows  S.  K.  to  Bangor,  where  its  mouth  affords  a 
tidal  basin.  The  fall  of  its  waters  Is  extensively  utilized 
in  sawing  lumber  and  in  other  manufactures. 

Kenea'ly  fEDwARi>VArr,nANHvi»E).D.  C.L,,b.at  Cork, 
Ireland,  in  I>*I9  ;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  be- 
came early  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of^nany  languages, 
having  publif^hed  translations  of  songs  and  ballads  from 
and  into  the  Greek,  Latin,  French.  Italian,  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  German,  Spanish,  Swedish.  Dani^^h,  Romaic,  Mag- 
yar, and  Irish  languages.  He  was  a  contributor  to  Dr. 
Maginn's  Ilotncric  linftudn,  to  the  iJuUiu  J'niretititff  yfatj- 
azine,  and  Franer'n  Mrujnzine ;  published  in  1840  Jirnlta- 
yhan,  or  the  iJripnunophintM  ;  in  I8.0O  Goethe,  a  XfW  Panto- 
mime, both  works  abounding  in  wit  and  brilliant  criticism. 
Of  late,  I)r.  Kcnealy  has  become  widely  known  as  the  impas- 
sioned advocate  of  "  the  Claimant  "  in  the  celebrated  Tich- 
bornc  case  (187.'J)  ;  founded  a  newspaper,  Thr  EufjUnhmanf 
in  1874,  which  attained  an  immense  circulotion ;  was 
elected  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  took  his  scat  in  Apr., 
1875. 

Ken'eh,  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  tho  right  bank  of 
the  Nile,  .'J4  miles  N.  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  has  large 
manufaelures  of  earthenware.  an<l  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  with  Arabia  and  Central  Africa.     Pop.  10,OfjO. 

Ken'iUvorth,  town  of  England,  in  Warwickshire.  It 
contains  some  ruins  of  Krnilworth  Castle,  which  became 
notable  in  (he  history  of  Queen  Elizabeth  on  account  of 
the  gorgeous  manner  in  which  the  earl  of  Leicester  enter- 
tained her  here  for  seventeen  dnvs;  wliich  entertainment 
forms  the  subject  of  a  romance  of  Walter  Scott  and  a  novel 
of  Ludwig  Tieck. 

Ken'Ues  [Heb.  Keyni  and  Knifni ;  Gr.  Krcaiot],  a  col- 
lective name  for  a  tribe  or  race  which  resided  in  the  Sina- 
itic  desert  and  other  districts  adjoining  the  land  of  Canaan 
at  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  Exodus.  They  seem  to  have  been 
akin  to  the  Midianiles  and  to  the  Amalekites.but  wercdis- 
tinguished  from  the  mass  of  those  tribes  by  their  steadfast 
friendship  for  and  alliance  with  the  Hebrews,  for  which 
reason  they  received  allotments  with  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
Jetbro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  was  a  Kenitc,  whence 
flon)e  modern  critics  have  built  up  a  vast  fabric  of  argument 
to  show  that  ihc  Mosaic  ritual  wan  derived  from  intercourse 
with  the  Kenites  in  the  desert;  and  many  theories  have 
been  broached  connecting  the  Kenites  with  (?'tin  as  their 
ancestor,  an'l  attributing  to  them  an  important  part  in  He- 
brew history  down  to  a  late  period.  (See  K.  Bunscn's  Kryt 
of  St.  Pttrr,  London,  1^07.) 

Kcn'naday  (John),  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  City  Nov. 
.1,  180(1;  joined  tho  New  York  Methodist  conforcneo  in 
1H23;  preached  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  New  Haven,  Conn.     D.  Nov.  i:t,  isti.'l. 

Kcn'nnmrr's,  tp.  of  Marshall  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  412. 

K«'nnrlKT',  county  of  S.  W.  Central  Maine.  Area, 
aboui  '.Mto  ^(|iiare  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  navigable 
Kennebec  Bivcr.  and  by  the  Maine  Central  and  the  Ki  one. 
bee  and  Portland  R.  R-;.  The  surface  is  diversified,  tho 
soil  mostly  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain,  hay,  wool,  nnd  dairy 
products  are  the  great  staples.  The  county  has  abundant 
water-power,  timber,  and  building-stone.  The  nmtiufuc- 
tiires  include  lumber,  carriage-,  sleighs,  leather,  siiddlery, 
metallic  wares,  machinery,  agricultural  nnd  edge  to(.Is, 
and  wooden  and  other  wares.  Ice  nnd  building-stODC  are 
cxporte<l.     Cap.  Augu^'ta.     Pop.  ir..20.'J, 

Kriiiif'hcr,  tp.  of  Monona  eo.,  la.     Pop.  333. 

Kciiiicbrr  Kiv(*r  rises  in  Moosehend  Lake,  although 
its  pnneipiil  head  stream,  the  .M'M.-n  Biver,  ri"«s  more  than 
50  miles  \\ .  t>{  that  lake,  of  wbieh  it  ii"  a  tributary.  Tho 
river  falls  some  1000  feet  in  |00  mib*-,  reaching  tide-wntrr 
at  Augusta,  where  the  rirer  is  crossed  by  a  Inrpn  dam, 
affording  great  water-power.  Sea-going  steambnnts  and 
coaating  tcssoIs  ascend  to  this  point,  except  at  low  water, 
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when  they  stop  at  Hallowell  or  Gardiner,  and  in  winter,  I 
when   navigation  ceasus  entirely.      Above  Augusta  small 
ateambo!its  ascend  to  Watcrville,  IS  miles  farther,  where, 
as  at  many  points  above,  there  is  much  valuable  water-  j 
power.     The  river  is  navigable  for  ships  to  Bath,  12  miles.  ^ 
Its  banks  are  fertile  and  beautiful,  and  are  the  seat  of  a 
large   trade    in  lumber,   provisions,   hay,  cattle,  etc.      It  j 
reaches  the  sea  in  lat.  43°  44'  23"  N.,  Ion.  C9°  46'  W.  | 

Kennebunk',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  York  co.,  Mc.  The 
village  is  on  the  navigable  Kennebunk  River.  3  miles  from 
tlie  sea.  It  has  an  insurance  company,  a  national  bank,  6 
churches,  manufactures  of  twine,  braid,  lumber,  shipping, 
and  other  goods,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  good  eoasting-trade. 
Kennebunk  Depot  is  a  thriving  post-village  on  the  Ports- 
mouth .?aco  and  Portland  R.  R.,  24  miles  S.  W.  of  Portland. 
Pop.  of  tp.  2603. 

Kennebunkport',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  York  eo..  Me., 
at  tlic  mouth  of  Kennebunk  River.  3  miles  below  Kenne- 
bunk. It  has  a  good  harbor,  a  thriving  trade,  and  manu- 
factures of  shipping  and  ships'  furniture,  and  contains  5 
churches.  It  is  a  pleasant  summer  resort.  It  was  perma- 
nently settled  in  1629.     Pop.  2372. 

Keii'nedale,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Ala., 
on  the  .Alabama  and  Chattanooga  R.  R.     Pop.  1262. 

Ken'nedy,  post-v.  of  Poland  tp..  Chautauqua  co.,  X.  Y., 
on  the  .\tlantie  and  Great  Western  R.  R.  and  on  Conewango 
Creek.     It  is  sometimes  called  FALcoNnn. 

Kennedy  (.Axthony),  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1811; 
removed  in  childhood  to  Virginia;  studied  law,  and  became 
aplnnter  and  cotton-manufacturer;  served  in  the  legislature 
of  Virginia  from  1S39  to  1843;  returned  to  Baltimore  in 
1850;  was  elected  to  the  Marvland  legislature  in  1S56,  and 
was  V.  S.  Senator  from  1857  "to  1863. 

Kennedy  (  Benjamin'  Hall),  h.  at  Summer  Hill,  near 
Birmingham,  England,  Nov.  6,  1804:  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1827  ;  took  orders  in  the  Chureb  of  England  ;  be- 
came assistant  master  at  Harrow  in  1S30,  ami  was  head 
master  of  Shrewsbury  school  from  1S36  to  1866,  becom- 
ing in  1867  regius  professor  of  Greek  iu  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  He  has  held  numerous  preferments  in  the 
Church,  and  written  many  valuable  manuals  for  the  study 
of  the  classical  languages. — His  brother,  Charles  Rann, 
b.  at  Birmingham  Mar.  1, 1S08;  gr.aduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge;  became  a  barrister  (1835):  published 
Poems  (1843),  a  translation  of  Viiqil  into  English  blank 
verse  (1850),  a  translation  of  the  Oniliinis  of  Demosthenes 
(5  vols.,  1841-63),  with  notes  and  appendices;  several  law- 
books and  miscellaneous  verse.  D.  at  Birmingham  in  1867. 
Kennedy  (Gr.ice),  b.  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  in  17S2; 
resided  in  Edinburgh,  and  wrote  under  assumed  names 
many  novels  and  tales  of  a  moral  and  religious  tendency 
which  had  an  extensive  circulation  and  were  translated  into 
several  languages.  Among  them  are  Decision  (1821), 
Father  Clement  (1823).  Anna  Ross,  the  Orphim  of  Waterloo 
(1823).  and  Philip  VoUiUe  (1824).  D.  at  Edinburgh  Feb. 
28,  1825. 

Kennedy  (Jonv  Pesdleton),  LL.D..  b.  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Oct.  25,  1795;  w.as  educated  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  where  he  graduated  in  1812.  In  1814  he  took 
part  as  a  volunteer  in  the  battles  of  Bla<lensburg  and  North 
Point.  After  the  war  was  over  he  studied  law.  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816  :  having  a  taste  for  letters,  ho 
found  time  in  the  midst  of  his  professional  engagements  to 
devote  some  leisure  hours  to  a  new  publication  entitled 
The  Red  Booh,  of  which  he  became  the  chief  editor.  It  was 
issued  every  two  weeks,  and  was  maile  up  of  miscellaneous 
articles  in  prose  and  verse.  In  1820  he  was  returned  as  a 
member  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  State  legislature, 
which  position  he  held  for  three  years  with  high  distinc- 
tion. Being  more  devoted,  however,  to  law  and  literature 
than  to  politics,  he  resumed  his  favorite  pursuits.  In  1832 
he  published  a  work  of  fiction  entitled  The  Sicallotn  Ram, 
wliich  consisted  of  a  collection  of  sketches  of  Virginia 
country  life  soon  after  the  Revolution.  This  book  was  ex- 
tensively read  and  became  very  popular.  In  1835  appeared 
his  celebrated  Horseshoe  Robinson,  a  work  that  added 
greatly  to  his  reputation.  The  hero  was  a  Revolutionary 
soldier  of  South  (-'arolina.  In  1835  appeared  his  i?o/)  o/*  tAe 
Rote!.  In  this  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Maryland,  which  position  he  held  with  great  distinc- 
tion for  six  years.  In  the  Presidential  canvass  in  1840  he 
was  one  of  the  electors  for  his  State  on  the  Harrison  ticket. 
In  this  year  he  published  the  annnls  of  Qnodlibet,  which 
w.as  a  burlesque  or  satire  on  the  political  issues  of  the  day. 
In  1846  he  was  ag.ain  returned  to  the  house  of  delegates  of 
the  State  legislature,  of  which  body  he  was  made  Speaker, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  measures  which  were  then 
adopted  to  resume  the  payment  of  the  State  debt  ami  for 
the  restoration  of  the  public  credit.     In  politics  Mr.  Ken- 


nedy was  an  ardent  and  earnest  ^yhig  of  the  Henry  Clay 
school.  In  1849  he  published  the  memoirs  of  the  life  of 
William  Wirt,  which  is  one  of  the  most  finished  produc- 
tions of  the  kind  from  any  American  pen.  In  the  same 
year  (1849)  he  was  chosen  provost  of  bis  (dina  inoter,  wliicli 
position  he  continued  to  hold  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  was  also  vice-president  of  the  Maryland  Histor- 
ical Society.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  by  Prcs.  Fillmore 
gecretary  of  the  navy,  which  position  he  held  until  the  close 
of  that  administration.  It  was  under  his  auspices  at  the 
head  of  the  navy  department  that  the  Japan  expedition 
of  Com.  Perry  and  the  second  Arctic  exploration  of  Dr. 
Kane  were  mainly  due.  During  the  late  war  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's sympathies  were  entirely  on  the  Federal  side.  His 
antislavery  sentiments  were  very  strong  throughout  his 
whole  life.  After  the  war  he  made  an  extensive  tour  in 
Europe,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  benefit  to  his  health.  He 
did  not  long  survive  his  return,  but  d.  at  Xewport,  R.  I., 
Aug.  18,  1870.  At  his  death  he  was  not  only  provost  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  vice-president  of  the  .State 
Historical  Society,  but  was  also  chairman  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Peabody  Academy  of  Baltimore  aud  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Southern  Educational 
Fund.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Kennedy  (.Joseph  C.  G.),  LL.D.,  b.  Apr.  1,  1813,  at 
Meadville,  Crawford  CO.,  Pa.,  and  educated  at  Allegheny 
College;  was  superintendent  of  the  l^.  ,S.  census  of  1850 
and  i860,  secretary  to  the  Xational  Institute  and  U.  S. 
Agricultural  Society  in  1854:  sent  as  commissioner  to  Eu- 
rope in  1851  to  investigate  the  administration  of  census; 
appointed  U.  S.  examiner  into  the  condition  of  national 
banks  ;  wrote  Census  of  1850  and  1860;  Nlstori/  and  Sta- 
tlslles  of  Mariiland  ;  prepared  the  law  for  U.S.  census; 
reeeivcti  a  gold  medal  for  his  statistical  researches  from  the 
king  of  Denmark,  and  is  member  of  different  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Belgian  scientific  societies. 

Kennedy  f  Josiah  Forresti,  M.  D.,  b.  Jan.  31,  1834, 
near  Landisburg,  Perry  co..  Pa.:  graduateil  at  Dickinson 
College  in  1855,  and  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  City 
of  New  York  in  1858,  and  settled  at  Tipton,  la.:  was  com- 
missioned assistant  surgeon  in  U.  S.  regular  army  in  1861, 
which  position  he  resigned  in  Oct..  1862;  settled  at  Dos 
Moines  in  1870,  where  he  now  (1875)  practises  his  profes- 
sion. Dr.  Kennedy  has  published  in  the  medical  journals 
several  papers  on  practical  medicine,  and  is  assistant  sec- 
retary to  the  State  Medical  Society. 

Kennedy  (William  McGee),  h.  in  Tennessee  in  1783; 
joined  the  South  Carolina  Methodist  conference  in  1805, 
and  was  a  founder  of  his  denomination  in  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  in  Georgia.     D.  in  1840. 

Ken'nedvviHe,  post-v.  of  Kent  co.,  Md.,  on  the  Kent 
County  R.  R.'     Pop.  of  tp.  3247. 
Keu'nekeet,  tp.  of  Dare  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  599. 
Ken'ner's   Prai'rie,  a   v.  of   Matagorda  co.,  Tex. 
Pop.  65. 

Kcn'net  (White),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Dover.  England.  Aug. 
10,  lOOil.-  was  educated  at  St.  Edmund  Hall.  Oxford,  of 
which  ho  became  vice-principal;  was  made  in  1707  dean, 
and  in  171.8  bishop  of  Peterborough.  He  was  a  man  of 
indefatigable  industry,  and  accumulated  a  vast  collection 
of  historical  MSS.,  largely  in  his  own  handwriting,  which 
now  form  part  of  the  Lansdmcne  Colliellon  in  the  British 
Museum.  Besides  more  than  fifty  misecHaneous  publica- 
tions, he  wrote  a  History  of  Entjland  from  the  Aeression  of 
Charles  I.  to  that  of  Queen  Anne,  forming  part  of  Hughes' 
collection  (1706;  2d  ed.  1719);  Blbllothren  Americnnir 
Prlmorclla,  an  Attempt  Toward  Laylnif  the  Fonndatioin  of 
an  American  Library  (1713);  and  A  Reqlster  and  Chron- 
icle, Ecclesiastical  and  Clrll,  from  the  Rrstoratlmi  of  Klni/ 
Charles  II.  (vol.  i.  fob,  1728).  His  American  library  was 
collected  with  a  view  to  writing  a  work  under  the  title  A 
Full  History  of  the  Propai/atlon  of  Christianity  in  the 
En'/llsh  Xorth  American  f'o/oniM,  which  unfortunately  was 
never  executed.  D.  at  Peterborough  Dec.  19,  1728.  (See 
his  Lire,  by  Rev.  W.  Newton,  1730). — His  brother,  Basil 
Kennet,  D.  D..  b.  at  Postling.  Kent.  Oct.  21,  1674;  grad- 
uated at  Corpus  Cbrisli  College  Oxford  ;  was  long  chap- 
lain at  the  English  factory  at  Leghorn.  Italy  (1706-13), 
and  was  elected  in  1714  president  of  his  college  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  d.  in  1714  or  1715.  He  wrote  Romie  Antl- 
qnie  ^,'otltla.  or  the  Antiquities  of  Rome  (1696),  a  work 
which  for  a  century  was  the  standard  school-book  on  the 

subject  ;    an  E.rposlflon  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  a  Paraphrase 

on  the  Psalms,  in  verse  (1706),  and  translations  of  PufiTen- 
dorf  and  Pascal. 

Ken'nett,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Dunklin  eo..  Mo.,  on  the  St. 
Francis  River,  and  28   miles  W.  of  Gayoso  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. 
1      Kennett,  a  b.  (P.  0.  name,  Kenwett's  SguAnn)  and  tp.. 
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Chester  co.,  Pn.,  on  the  Pliilndelphia  and  Baltimore  R.  R., 
nnd  in  a  rich  agricultural  distriut.  Pop  of  b.  SS4;  of  tp. 
130S. 

Kennett  (Lirnrn  M.),  b.  at  Falmouth,  K.v.,  Mar.  15, 
ISO";  studied  law;  removed  in  1825  to  Missouri,  and  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits;  settled  in  St.  Luuis  in  IS12: 
was  chairman  of  the  Pacific  K.  K.  convention  held  there 
in  1S19  ;  was  mnyor  of  St.  Louis  1S50-52  ;  president  of  the 
Pt.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  K.  U.  in  1S5H,  and  chosen 
Representative  in  Ccmgress  for  St.  Louis  district  in  1854. 

Kcn'nicott  t Benjamin),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Totness.  Devon- 
shire. Kngland,  Apr.  4,  1718,  of  humble  parentage;  was 
aiilcd  by  a  subscription  to  enter  Wadliam  Cullege,  Oxfonl, 
17-14  ;  wrote  while  an  under^raclunte  two  dissertations.  On 
the  Tree  of  Lif*.-  and  On  thf*  Ohlatioun  nf  Ctn'n  ami  Ahcl  ; 
became  fellow  of  Exeter  College  and  keeper  of  the  Radcliffe 
Library,  and  after  many  years'  labor  produced  his  great 
worli,  the  VctnH  T*»t<tmrutHni  Hehraicum  cum  Vnn'tn  Lrr- 
iiouihus  (2  vols.,  177fi-S0).  and  d.  at  Oxford  Sept.  IS.  US."!. 

Kcn'non  (Rev.  RoDKrii  L.),  M.  D..  b.  in  Oranville  co., 
N.  C,  in  1789;  was  educated  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  JIoscs 
Andrew,  uncle  of  Bishop  Andrew,  at  Sparta.  Ga.,  and  at 
the  South  Tarolina  College.  His  medical  training  was  be- 
gun under  Dr.  William  Lee,  .Tasper  co.,  <ia.,  and  completed 
in  ('iiluTiibin,  S.  C.  He  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in 
the  South  Carolina  conference  (M.  K.)  in  IKOJt.  On  account 
of  ill-health  he  located  nnd  practised  medicine  for  several 
years  in  Georgia  and  Alabama;  but  re-entered  the  itiner- 
ant ministry  in  1824  in  .Alabama,  and  exercised  his  sacred 
functions  with  great  success  till  Jan.  9,  1838.  when  he  d. 
while  attending  the  session  of  the  Alabama  conference  in 
Columbus,  Miss.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Tuscaloosa, 
and  there  interred.  A  mural  monument,  bearing  an  in- 
scription written  by  bis  intimate  friend,  (iov.  Collier,  placed 
Dear  the  pulpit  in  the  Methodist  church  of  Tu>caloosa.  per- 
petuates his  memory.  T.  0.  Simmkus. 

Kcn'uonsbur^,  post-v.  of  Wavne  tp..  Noble  co.,  0. 
Pop.  94. 

Kenockee',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.,  15 
miles  W.  of  Port  Huron.     Pop.  1220. 

Keno'sha,  county  of  S.  K.  AVisconsin.  hounded  on  the 
E.  by  Lake  Michigun  ancl  on  tlie  S.  by  Illinois.  Area, 
27fi  square  miles.  It  has  a  fertile  limestone  soil.  Cattle, 
grain,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  It  is  traversed  by  tho 
Kenosha  Rockford  and  Rock  Island  and  the  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  R.  Hs.     Cap.  Kenosha.     Pop.  13,147. 

Kenosha,  city,  cap.  of  Kenosha  co..  AVis..  on  Lake 
Michigan,  51  miles  N.  of  Chicago  and  34  S.  of  Milwaukee, 
almost  in  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  State.  It  is  on  the  Chi- 
cago and  Milwaukee  and  Kenosha  and  Rockford  K.  Rs. ; 
has  a  good  harbor,  9  churches,  1  bank,  4  hotels,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  several  public  nnd  pri\ate  schoolii,  including 
a  high  school,  a  seminary,  and  2  Catholic  parochial  schools, 
a  public  library,  a  reading-room.  3  carriage  and  1  wagon 
manufactory,  the  latter  turning  out  5000  per  year,  numer- 
ous manufactories  of  wooden  implements  and  furniture, 
several  tanneries,  lumber-yards,  and  (i^heries.  2  water-cure 
esttal'lishments.  numerous  stores  and  shops  of  overv  kind, 
2  tclegraph-oflicos,  2  foundries,  5  Masonic.  Odil-Kellows,  or 
other  as-Jociations,  and  2  parks,  whence  the  name  of  '*  Park 
City. "  Pop.  430'.K     Havs  M.  Kislky.  Ed.  "  TKLKfiRAi-n." 

Kcno'za  Lake  is  within  the  city  limits  of  Haverhill, 
Muss.  Its  beauty  is  celebrated  by  the  poet  Whitticr.  Its 
area  is  238  acres.    It  is  a  favorite  resort  for  pleasure-parties. 

Ken'rick  fFiiANns  Patkkk).  D.  P.,  b.  in  Dublin.  Ire- 
land, Dec.  3.  171*7  ;  sturlied  at  Homo,  where  he  was  ordained 
a  priest  in  1S21.  He  was  sent  to  this  country,  and  was  for 
nine  years  conductor  of  (he  Roman  Catholic  soniinnry  at 
Bardstown,  Ky.  In  1828  appeared  his  Lrttrrn  fi-nm  Omi- 
croii  to  Oi)ir(/ii,ii  controversial  work.  In  1830  be  was  made 
bishop  of  Arath  tn  pniti/>nM,n\u\  eoailjutor  to  IJi-hop  Con- 
well  of  Philadelphia,  lo  which  see  he  was  translated  in 
1H(2.  He  founded  tho  s-minary  of  St.  Charles  Borromoo, 
and  in  1851  became  archhishop  of  Baltimore,  nnd  in  L'^52 
apostolic  delegate:  in  I8.')0  honorary  primate  of  the  V.  S. 
Ho  published  'rhrolo,,,'<t  fi»,,mntir,i  (i  vols..  |s:;0-|0|.  Tln- 
o/'i'/Mi  Mora/in  (3  v(ds.,  ISll-43).  and  several  other  works, 
mostly  polemical.  D.  at  Baltimore  .Inly  8,  lHfi3.  At  tl»o 
time  of  his  death  be  had  nearly  finished  a  revision  of  tho 
English  Bible,  with  copious  notes. 

Konrick  (.John),  b.  in  Kxeter,  England,  about  1803; 
was  for  some  yrars  classical  tutor  in  the  Cotlogc  of  Ytirk, 
and  hcoame  in  1840  professor  of  history  in  the  New  College 
at  Manchester.  He  translated  /umpt's  f.tttin  firammar 
(1839),  published  a  volume  of  fiirrk  Kmrium  the  same 
year.  An  KnHntj  nn  Primrvnf  //ttfniy  (I84fl).  Aiicirnt  Egjfpt 
ftnf/rr  the  Pfmraoht  (1850).  and  P/ttrniria  (IS57),  Tho'two 
latter  volumes  are  of  cousiderablo  value,  and  have  boon  re- 
printed in  tho  U.  S. 


Kenrick  (Peter  RicnAnn).  D.  D.,  a  brother  of  Arch- 
bishop Francis  P.  Kenrick.  b.  in  Dublin  in  ISOfi :  was  trained 
at  Maynooth :  became  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  Ireland; 
emigrated  to  the  r.S.,and  was  for  a  time  editor  of  the  Cttth- 
ofic  I/erdffl,  Philadelphia:  was  also  vicar-general  to  his 
brother.  In  1841  he  was  made  bishop  of  Drasa  in  partihufi, 
and  coadjutor  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Louis,  to  which  ."^ee  he 
was  translated  in  1843.  In  1847  he  became  the  first  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Louis.  He  has  written  Tfie  Ilohf  /foufc  uj 
Lorrtl't.  Aiif/lican  OrtfiuntiovH,  and  some  other  works. 

Ken'sett  (John  FRPnEnicK).  b.  Mar.  22,  1818,  nt  Che- 
shire, Conn.,  d.  in  Xew  York  Dec.  14,  1872;  worked  as  a 
lad  with  his  uncle,  Alfred  Daggett,  an  engraver;  went  to 
England  in  1S40,  and  began  the  practice  of  landscape  art 
in  1845;  passed  several  years  in  England  and  Europe, 
studying  nature  in  Switzerland,  on  the  Rliine.  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Ahruzzi,  in  Sicily,  by  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
among  the  Italian  lakes,  amid  the  scenery  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  ancl  the  associations  of  Rome,  always  observing  and 
patiently  transferring  to  the  canvas  the  impressions  taken 
by  bis  eye.  In  1848  he  returned  to  America,  and  was 
equally  faithful  in  his  study  of  native  scenery  at  Newport, 
Beverly,  and  other  parts  of  the  Atlantic  sea-coast,  among 
the  White  Mountains,  the  Adirondncks,  tho  Catskills,  on 
Lake  George,  the  Hudson,  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri, at  Niagara;  passing  his  summers  in  collecting  ma- 
terials for  winter-work  in  his  studio  in  New  York.  A  facile 
and  diligent  artist,  well  trained,  quick  in  perception  and 
delicate  of  touch,  he  executed  a  great  numlier  of  pictures 
singularly  equal  in  merit,  and  of  a  very  high  rank  in  ex- 
cellence. His  personal  qualities  of  sincerity,  modesty,  and 
purity,  which  made  him  beloved  by  many  friends,  made 
his  pictures  dear  to  lovers  of  truth  and  feeling  in  art.  His 
work  commands  the  best  prices.  The  collection  of  his 
sketches,  made  for  exhibition  and  sale  after  bis  death,  ex- 
cited unusual  interest.  Mr.  Kensctt  belonged  to  the  "  real- 
istic school,"  as  it  is  called,  but  was  polished,  harmonious, 
sweet,  and  sympathetic.  He  was  made  a  member  of  tho 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  1849,  and  was  for  somo 
years  a  member  of  the  national  art  coinmissicm  formed  to 
superintend  the  decoration  of  the  Capitol  at  M'ashington. 

0.    B.   FltOTMIXfiHAM. 

Ken'sin^on,  post-v.  of  Berlin  tp.,  Hartford  co.,  Conn., 
15  miles  S.  AV.  of  Hartford. 

Kensington,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Rockingham  co., 
N.  IL,  0  miles  S.  of  Exeter.  It  lias  3  churches,  and  man- 
ufaotures  of  leather,  etc.     Pop.  G42. 

Kensington,  Pa.     See  PiiiLADEi.rnrA. 

Kensington  4>ardens,  one  of  (he  public  parks  of 
London,  2 A  miles  in  circuit  and  extending  along  Hyde 
Park.  In  its  western  part  stiinds  Kensington  Palace, 
which  during  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  this 
century  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  England. 

Kent, 'county  of  England,  comprising  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  island  between  the  mouth  of  tlie  Thames  nnd 
the  Strait  of  Dover.  Area.  1027  fquare  miles.  Pop.  733. 8S7. 
The  groumi  is  undulating,  traversed  by  the  North  Downs; 
the  soil  is  very  fertile  and  the  elinmfe  mild  and  genial.  Tho 
whole  county  consists  of  gardens  in  ^vhich  vigetables  and 
fruits  are  raised  for  the  market  of  London,  anil  meadows 
on  which  a  multitude  of  sheej)  are  reared.  Hops  are  the 
principal  jiroducl. 

Kent,  county  of  Xew  Brunswick  (Canada),  bounded  on 
the  K.  by  Northumberland  Strait.  The  soil  is  generally 
\  ery  fertile.  Agriculture,  lumhering.  fishing,  and  sliip- 
buibling  are  carried  on.     Cap.  Richihucto.      P(tp.  19,101. 

Kent,  county  of  Ontario,  Canada,  extending  from  Lake 
St.  Clair  to  Lake  Erie.  It  is  intersected  by  the  river 
Thames  and  the  (Jreat  AVestern  Railway,  Tho  surface  is 
level  iind  fertile.  The  W.  part  is  a  kind  of  prairie,  some- 
times overllowed.     Cap.  Chatham.     Pfpp.  2(1,83(1. 

Kent,  county  of  Central  Delaware,  extending  across 
the  State  from  Mnrylancl  eastward  to  Delaware  Bay.  Area, 
240  square  miles.  The  soil  is  generally  level  and  quite 
fertile.  Live-stock,  grain,  wool,  and  fruit  are  the  staple 
products.  The  manufactures  include  cnrriagcs,  lumber. 
etc.  The  county  is  traverseil  by  tho  Delanaro  and  the 
Marvlan'l  and  Delaware  R.  Rs.  Cap.  of  co.  nnd  Slate. 
Dover.     Pop.  29.S04. 

Kent,  county  of  Eastern  Maryland.  Area,  318  square 
miles.  It  has  Chesapeake  Bay  on  Hie  W..  Delaware  on  the 
K.,  nnd  the  navigable  Sassafras  ami  Cluster  ri\cr8  on  the 
N.  and  S  reppcetively.  The  county  is  nearly  le\el,  but  not 
low;  its  soil  is  a  light,  fertile,  clayey  loam,  cnsily  cultivated. 
Live  stock,  grain,  wmd,  and  fruit,  especially  peaches,  are 
largely  produced.  The  county  expttrts  largo  quantities  of 
fish  and  oy.slors.  H  is  traversed  by  the  Kent  County  nnd 
the  Queen  Annc'a  and  Kent  U.  Us.  Cap.  Chcstortown. 
Pop.  17,102. 
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Kent,  county  of  Michigan,  in  the  S.  W.  central  part  of 
the  southern  peninsula.  Area,  S64  square  miles.  It  has  a 
rolling  surface  and  a  rich  limestone  soil.  Salt  and  gypsum 
arc  found  in  the  county.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  butter,  and 
hay  are  staple  products.  Lumber,  carriages,  flour,  cloth- 
ing, cooperage,  and  saddlery  are  leading  articles  of  manu- 
facture. The  county  is  traversed  by  numerous  railroads, 
mostly  centring  at  Grand  Rapids,  the  capital.  Pop.  50,403. 

Kent,  county  of  Rhode  Island,  extending  from  Narra- 
gansett  Bav  on  the  E.  to  the  Connecticut  line  on  the  W. 
Area,  180  square  miles.  The  soil  is  generally  good,  the 
surface  uneven.  Live-stock,  grain,  hay,  and  potatoes  are 
the  staple  crops.  The  streams  afford  good  water-power. 
There  are  important  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  and 
gome  lumber  is  sawed.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Providence  and  Stonington  and  the  Hartford  Providence 
and  Fisbkill  R.  Rs.     Cap.  East  Greenwich.     Pop.  18,o'J5. 

Kent)  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  on  tha 
Housatonic  River  and  R.  R.,  adjoining  the  W.  boundary 
of  the  State,  JS  miles  N.  of  Bridgeport  and  45  miles  W.  of 
Hartford.  It  has  3  churches.  5  stores,  a  hotel,  and  a  sem- 
inary. The  principal  industry  is  farming.  There  were 
formerly  u  blast  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron, 
now  only  one;  a  newspaper,  maintained  for  several  years, 
was  discontinued  in  1874.  Pop.  of  tp.  1744,  including  a 
few  Indians  of  the  Housatonic  tribe.  W.  H.  Kiuk. 

Kent,  post-tp.  of  Stephenson  co.,  111.     Pop.  1116. 

Kent,  post-v.  of  Republican  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Ind.,  S 
miles  W.  of  Madison.     Pop.  309. 

Kent,  tp.  of  M'arren  co..  Ind.     Pop.  601. 

Kent,  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1547. 

Kent,  post-v.  of  Franklin  tp..  Portage  co.,  0.,  31  miles 
S.  E.  of  Cleveland,  on  the  Cuyahoga  River,  which  here  af- 
fords a  fine  water-power,  utilized  by  extensive  cotton  and 
flour  mills  and  by  various  manufactures.  Kent  is  the  geo- 
graphical centru  and  divisional  terminus  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  H.  R.,  of  which  the  principal  car  and 
machine  shops  are  located  here.  The  village  is  noted  for 
the  manufacture  of  superior  window-glass  from  the  pure 
white  sand  rock  which  abounds  here,  and  also  as  the  local- 
ity where  Capt.  Samuel  Brady  made  his  famous  leap  across 
the  Cuyahoga  River  when  pursued  by  Indians.  It  has  1 
national  and  1  savings  bank,  I  weekly  newspaper,  a  fine 
nublic  school  edifice,  6  churches,  and  30  mercantile  estab- 
lishments. M.  Dewey,  Ed.  "Saturday  Bulletin. " 

Kent  (Edward).  LL.D.,  b.  at  Concord.  N.  H.,  Jan.  8, 
1802  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1821  :  attended  a  course  of 
law  lectures  by  Chancellor  Kent  in  New  York,  and  engaged 
in  legal  practice  at  Bangor,  Me.,  1825;  was  a  member  of 
the  legislature  from  1829  to  1833;  mayor  of  Bangor  for 
two  years,  and  governor  in  1838  and  1840.  In  1843  he 
was  commissioner  for  settling  the  Maine  boundary-line 
under  the  Ashburton  treaty ;  delegate  to  the  national  Whig 
convention  in  1848:  consul  at  Rio  Janeiro  from  1849  to 
1854,  and  in  1859  associate  justice  of  the  State  supreme 
court.     D.  at  Bangor.  Me.,  May  19,  IS77. 

Kent  (Edward  Augistls),  Duke  of,  b.  Nov.  2,  1767: 
was  the  fourth  son  of  King  George  III. :  joined  the  army  ; 
participated  in  the  capture  of  some  of  the  French  AVest 
India  Islands  ;  was  appointed  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North  America. 
The  island  of  St.  John  changed  its  name  to  Prince  Edward 
in  his  honor.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  married  (May 
20,  1818)  a  German  princess,  Maria  Louisa  Victoria  (b. 
1786  :  d.  Mar.  16,  1861),  widow  of  the  prince  of  Leiningen, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg.  From  this  mar- 
riage the  reigning  queen  of  England,  Alexandrina  Victo- 
ria, was  born  "in  1819,  and  the  duke  d.  Jan.  23,  1820. 

Kent  (James),  LL.D..  b.  at  Pbilippi,  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y.. 
July  31,  1703,  was  the  son  of  Moss  Kent,  surrogate  of 
Rensselaer  co.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1781  ;  was 
a  student  with  Egbert  Benson;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1787,  and  settled  at  Poughkeepsie ;  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature  in  1790  and  1792.  In  179:;  he  removed  to  New 
York,  and  became  a  master  in  chancery,  a  leader  amon^ 
the  Federalists,  an  associate  and  friend  of  Hamilton  and 
Jay,  and  professor  of  law  in  Columbia  College.  While 
hero  he  became  profoundly  versed  in  the  civil  law.  In 
1797  he  became  recorder  of  New  Y'ork,  then  an  offieer 
presiding  over  a  court  of  civil  jurisdiction ;  in  1798-1S()4 
was  a  puisne  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  and 
in  1804-14  chief-justice.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  New  York,  which  oflfiee  he  held  till 
182;J.  He  was  in  1S22  a  member  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention at  Alltany;  in  1824  resumed  his  professorship  in 
Columbia  College.  D.  in  New  York  City,  Dec.  12,  1847. 
His  legal  and  chancery  decisions  are  mostly  preserved  in 
Caines'  and  in  Johnson's  reports.  His  great  work,  the 
Commentun'cs  on  American  Laio  (4  vols.,  1826—30),  is  one 


of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  legal  works  of  the  age,  and 
its  merits' have  been  as  freely  acknowledged  in  Great  Brit- 
ain as  in  this  country.  Chancellor  Kent  was  one  of  the 
fathers  of  American  jurisprudence.  His  simple  style,  his 
abundant  learning,  his  accurate  citations,  and,  above  all, 
his  own  good  sense  and  conscientious  character,  have  given 
his  writings  and  decisions  a  permanent  value. 

Kent  (Joseph),  M.  D.,  b,  in  Calvert  co.,  Md.,  Jan.  14, 
1770;  was  educated  as  a  physician,  combining  the  practice 
of  his  profession  with  agriculture  on  an  extensive  scale — ■ 
first  in  Calvert  co.,  and  after  1806  in  Prince  George  co. 
He  was  a  Representative  in  Congress  1811-15  and  1821- 
20.  governor  of  Maryland  1826-29,  and  U.  S.  Senator  1S33- 
37.     D.  near  Bladensburg  Nov.  24,  1837. 

Kent  (William),  h.  in  Y'orkshire.  England,  about  1685; 
was  apprenticed  to  a  coach-painter,  and  showed  so  much 
talent  that  he  was  enabled  by  the  help  of  patrons  to  study 
the  fine  arts  at  Rome.  In  1716  he  was  invited  by  the  earl 
of  Burlington  to  return  to  England  as  his  guest,  and  resided 
with  that  nobleman  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was 
in  some  request  as  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  but  his 
real  importance  was  as  the  founder  of  landscape-gardening 
in  England,  the  best  specimen  of  the  new  principles  of 
taste  being  Kensington  Gardens.     D.  Apr.  12,  1748. 

Kent  Island}  the  largest  island  in  Chesapeake  Bay, 
belongs  to  Queen  Anno  co.,  Md.  It  is  15  miles  long,  and 
is  very  fertile.  It  has  4  churches  and  important  oyster 
fisheries.  It  is  the  site  of  the  earliest  settlement  in  the 
State.  It  was  colonized  in  1631  by  William  Claiborne  and 
others.     Pop.  1847. 

Kent'land,  post-v.  of  Jefferson  tp.,  cap.  of  Newton  co., 
Ind.,  on  the  Pan-Handle  (Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis)  R.  R.  It  is  situated  on  the  Grand  Prairie,  in  the 
N.  W.  of  the  State,  in  a  rich  agricultural  section;  has  1 
newspaper,  1  bank,  1  plough-factorj-,  a  lirst-class  school 
building,  several  churches,  hotels,  stores,  shops,  and  mills. 
Pop.  802.  Jons  B.  Conner,  Ed.  '■  Gazette." 

Ken'ton^  county  of  Kentucky,  having  the  Ohio  River 
on  the  N.  Area,  150  square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  but  gener- 
ally fertile,  having  a  good  calcareous  soil.  Tobacco,  live- 
stock, and  corn  are  the  agricultural  staples.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  cigars,  tobacco,  iron,  etc.,  chiefly  carried  on  at 
Covington  (which  see),  its  chief  town  and  capital.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Kentucky  Central  and  the  Louis- 
ville and  Cincinnati  R.  Rs.     Pop.  36,096. 

Kenton^  post-v.  and  hundred  of  Kent  co.,  Del.,  on  the 
Maryland  and  Delaware  R.  R.     Pop.  2655. 

Kenton^  post-v.  of  Pleasant  tp..  cap.  of  Hardin  co., 
0.,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Scioto  River,  near  the  centre 
of  the  State.  It  has  9  churches,  3  banks,  2  weekly  news- 
papers, 2  hotels,  S  manufactories,  3  mills,  and  60  stores. 
Principal  industry,  farming  and  lumbering.  Pop.  2610. 
A.  W.  Miller.  En.  '*  Republican." 

Kenton  (Simon),  b.  in  Fauquier  co.,  Va..  Apr.  3.  1755; 
went  to  Kentucky  at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  consequence  of 
an  affray,  and  was  associated  with  Boone  and  other  early 
pioneers.  He  acted  for  some  time  as  a  spy  for  Lord  Dun- 
more,  the  British  governor  of  A'irginia ;  participated  in  the 
war  of  independence  W.  of  the  Allcghanies ;  returned  to 
Virginia  in  1784:  removed  his  whole  family  to  Kentucky, 
and  continued  to  take  part  in  all  Indian  wars  until  Wayne's 
campaign  in  1793  established  the  supremacy  of  the  white 
race  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  Kenton  ''took  up"  immense 
tracts  of  land,  but  when  they  became  valuoblc  they  were 
invariably  lost  to  him  through  the  invasions  of  settlers, 
coupled  with  his  ignorance  of  law,  so  that  he  was  ultimately 
reduced  to  great  poverty.  He  took  part  with  the  Kentucky 
troops  in  the  Canadian  campaign  in  the  second  war  with 
England,  fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  finally  hnd 
lands  confirmed  to  him  hy  the  legislature  ttf  Kentucky  and 
a  pension  by  the  U.  S.  Congress.  D.  in  Logan  co..  0..  Apr. 
29,  1836. 

Kent's  Hillf  post-v.  of  Rcadfield  tp.,  Kennebec  co., 
Me.,  is  the  scat  of  the  Maine  Weslcyan  Seminary  and  Fe- 
male College.  The  seminary  was  founded  in  1821;  the 
college  chartered  in  ISJO. 

Kentuck'y,  one  of  the  central  States  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  lying  between  the  meridians  of  82°  3'  and  89°  26' 
W.  Ion.,  'and  between  36°  30'  and  39°  6'  N.  lat.  Its  ex- 
treme length  from  E.  to  W.  is  308  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth  from  N.  to  S.,  172  miles.  The  northern  and  north- 
eastern boundaries  of  the  State  are  very  irregular.  The 
Tug  Fork,  or  main  stream,  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  forms 
the  boundary  between  it  nnd  West  Virginia  on  the  N.  E., 
from  the  summit  of  the  Cumberland  Mnuntains,  about  lat. 
37°  33',  to  Catlettsburg,  where  the  Big  Sandy  joins  the 
Ohio.  From  this  p<tint  the  Ohio  River  forms  its  N.  N.  E., 
N.,  and  N.  W.  boundary  to  Cairo,  where  that  river  enters 
the  Mississippi;  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  lying  N.  of  the 
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Ohio,  and  tho  jurisdiction  of  Kentucky  extending  to  low- 
water  mark  on  tho  N.  sideof  tlic  Ohio  Kiver.  The  Missis- 
sippi forms  its   western  boundary,  and  separates  it  from 


Seal  of  Kentucky. 

Missouri.  Tennessee  bounds  it  on  the  S.  for  the  whole 
distance,  tho  dividing-line  being  tho  parallel  of  .'J0°  .''0' 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and  that  of 
30°  38'  thence  to  the  meridian  of  83°  40'  W..  whence  a 
curved  line  following  the  suuimit-ridgcs  of  the  Cumberland 
to  the  Big  Sandy  separates  it  from  West  Virginia  on  tho 
S.  E.  The  area  of  the  State,  according  to  tho  census  of 
1870,  18  37,080  !»quare  mile?,  or  24. U;j. 200  acres.  The  State 
lies  wholly  witliin  the  Mississippi  \'alley,  iinil  all  but  about 
1000  sfjuaro  miles  of  it  in  the  sub-valley  of  the  Ohio. 

Face  of  the  Country,  etc. — Topographically,  Krntu<:ky  19 
divided  into  two  unequal  areas — the  mountain  district,  in 
the  eastern  and  south-eastern  sections  of  the  State,  cover- 
ing about  4000  square  miles  ;  and  the  table-land,  including 
all  the  region  W.  to  the  Mississi])pi.  Through  this  table-land 
the  rivers  of  the  State  plough  deep  furrows.  The  State  is 
emphatically  well  watered,  but  most  of  the  larger  streams 
in  passing  through  the  table-hind  have  made  for  them- 
selves valleys  of  err)sion  varying  in  depfliat  difft-rentpoints 
from  2o  lo  fiOO  feet.  There  are.  strictly  speaking,  very  few 
hills  in  this  table-land,  though  tho  blults  give  the  land- 
8i!ape  tlie  appearance  of  high  hills  and  abrupt  valleyi*  at  some 
points,  and  the  geological  structure  of  the  country  gives  it 
the  aspect  of  rounded  and  ronmmillated  slopes  at  others. 
With  the  exception,  then,  of  tlie  mountainous  districts  of 
Kastern  and  South-eastern  Kentucky,  which  have  tho 
general  characteristics  of  tho  Alleghany  range,  being 
simplo  regular  curves  of  great  N.  and  S.  extension,  but 
comparatively  narrow  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction — Pino 
Mountain,  for  instance,  having  a  length  of  70  miles,  and  an 
average  width  of  not  over  5  miles,  nnd  rifling  in  tho  ridges 
of  Pino  Mountain  and  Cumberhind  Mountain  to  t!io  height 
of  fully  *iOOO  fect~t!ie  topography  of  the  Stato  may  bo  re- 
garded as  a  succession  of  river-viilleys  deeply  incised,  hav- 
ing a  general  N.  W.  and  S.  K.  trend,  with  considerable 
stretches  of  table-lnnd  lying  between,  and  having  an  aver- 
age elevation  of  100  feet  above  tho  streams.  The  river- 
valleys  are  rarely  more  than  two  miks  in  width.  As  wo 
proceed  eastward  from  the  Mississippi,  the  table-lands  rise 
gradually  ;  those  between  the  Mississippi  and  a  line  drawn 
due  S.  frnin  Tjouisville  are  about  000  f(M.*t  ahovo  tho  sea; 
between  this  line  and  on**  drawn  due  S.  from  Covington  tliey 
rise  to  1000  feet  or  a  little  more.  licxington.  which  seems 
to  be  tho  highest  jioint  of  the  table-lands,  ia  1070  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  from  it  the  land  slopes  in  every  direction,  and 
the  decline  toward  the  K.  continues  till  wo  reach  tho  base 
of  the  Pine  and  Cumberlancl  ridges, 

ItivrvH,  LiikcH,  rtr. — About  ^U{\  milcs  of  tho boundaries  of 
the  State  are  riverine,  including  tho  Ilig  Sandy,  tho  Ohio, 
and  the  Mis'slssi]tpi.  The  two  largest  tributaries  of  tho 
Ohio  (as  well  as  many  smaller  ones),  the  Cumberlan<l  and 
Tennessee,  have  their  viltiinate  sources  in  the  mountain- 
district  of  the  State,  and  both,  afler  a  wide  ih'tnur  to  tlio 
S..  return  to  tho  State,  and,  crossing  it.  pour  their  waters 
into  the  Oliio,  Other  aftlucnts  of  the  Ohio  arc  Clark's 
River,  Tradewater  River,  and  the  large  and  important 
streams,  Oreen,  Salt,  Kentur-kv.  and  hieking  rivers,  and 
still  farther  K.  the  T-ittle  Sandy.  The  W.  Fork  of  Rig 
fi.indy  is  a  considerable  stream,  as  are  also  soveral  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Cumberhind.  Kentucky.  Kicking,  and 
Drern.  The  MiH(*is«ippi  has  a  few  sniall  tributary  streams 
in  tho  State.  M'ith  the  cnmjtletion  of  the  slackwater  navi- 
gation itnprnvements  now  in  progress,  Kentucky  will  have 
nearly  lOllO  niilex  of  navifriiblf  waters  in  her  bound-*,  of 
which   iimrc  than   half  will   be  witliin   regions  cont.aining 


valuable  coal  and  iron  deposits.  There  are  no  considerable 
lakes  in  the  Stato. 

Geolof/t/. — Tho  geological  structure  of  the  Stato  is  very 
simple.  Its  exposed  rocks  represent  the  Upper  Cambrian 
(Lower  SiUirian).  including  the  Trenton  and  Hudson  River 
groups,  about  700  feet  iu  thickness  ;  the  Silurian,  thinly  de- 
veloped ;  the  Devonian,  consisting  mainly  of  about  100 
feet  of  shale;  the  Sub-carboniferous,  consisting  of  the 
Waverloy,  a  tliick  scries  of  sandstones  and  limestones 
(300  to  500  feet);  tho  Sub-earhonifcrous  limestone  (10  to 
300  feet);  and  the  Carboniferous  series  (1600  to  2o00 
feet).  In  the  W..  between  tho  Mississippi  and  tho  Ten- 
nessee rivers,  there  is  a  tract  of  beds  of  a  later  Tertiary 
age,  which  have  a  thickness  of  perhaps  300  feet.  Just  W. 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  where  it  re-enters  the  State,  the 
northernmost  point  of  the  great  cretaceous  rocks  which  ex- 
tend through  Tennessee,  Eastern  Mississippi,  and  Western 
Alabama,  appears  at  the  surface.  The  beds  below  the  Car- 
boniferous seem  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  nearly  unin- 
terrupted succession  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  except 
in  tho  region  from  Covington  to  Casey  co.,  where  a  strip 
of  about  sixty  miles  wide  (directly  through  the  blue-grass 
country)  was  lifted  above  the  sen,  probably  about  the  time 
of  the  Carboniferous  era  or  earlier,  thus  for  a  time  forming 
a  nearly  complete  barrier  between  the  eastern  and  western 
coal-fields.  E.  an<l  W.  of  this  the  lanrl  remained  low,  and 
the  deposits  of  the  Coal  periods  were  made  with  from  ten 
to  twenty  alternations  of  exposure  to  the  air  and  submer- 
sion beneath  the  sea.  The  geology  of  Kentucky  is  not  at 
all  local  or  individual  iu  its  character;  tho  Tertiary  is  a 
part  of  the  great  Tertiary  deposit  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
River:  the  western  coal-field  is  a  jirolongation  of  that  of 
Illinois,  and  the  eastern  of  the  Appalachian  fields;  and  tho 
Devonian  and  Silurian  stretch  southward  from  Indiana  and 
Ohio. 

Economic  Gcolnffji  and  Mineralogy. — The  most  import- 
ant of  the  economic  mineral  resources  of  Kentucky  aro 
its  rich  and  abundant  deposits  of  coal  and  iron.  Tho 
whole  coal-area  is  about  14,000  square  miles,  of  which 
10,000  arc  in  the  eastern  and  4000  in  the  western  basin. 
The  coal-beds  vary  in  number  and  thickness,  but  will 
probably  average  in  tho  eastern  section  in  good  exposures 
about  ten  beds,  aggregating  30  feet;  and  iu  the  western 
coal-measures  about  the  same  thickness,  but  fewer  beds. 
Most  of  this  coal,  especially  in  the  W.,  is  a  soft  bituminous 
coal,  though  some  eannel  is  found;  it  resembles  the  Eng- 
lish coal  very  strongly.  The  eastern  deposits  have  more 
splint  coals,  which  are  better  adapted  to  smelting  and  iron- 
making.  The  iron  district  of  the  State  covers  about  20,000 
square  miles,  in  almost  all  of  which  ores  of  such  richness  as 
to  pay  well  for  working  are  found.  The  best  ores  arc  con- 
nected with  rocks  of  the  Clinton  group  of  the  .*^ihirian, 
where  one  bed  has  been  diseovereil  having  a  depth  of  20 
feet  or  more.  (lood  ores  aro  also  found  between  tho  Car- 
boniferous limestone  and  the  upper  coal-measures.  Some 
of  tho  up])er  beds  in  Edmondson  co.,  in  the  (Jreon  River 
country,  aro  oolitic  in  character,  and  have  a  thickness  of  5 
feet  <)r  more.  Most  of  tho  iron  is  produced  in  sniall  char- 
coal furnaces,  tliough  no  State  in  the  I'nion  is  better  jiro- 
vided  with  good  coals  for  smelting  and  reducing  purposes. 
Lead  exists  in  the  Trenton  and  Cincinnati  limestones  and 
in  the  CarboniferouS  limestone,  hut  has  not  been  stieccss- 
fully  worked.  Ruilding-stone  of  excellent  quality  exists 
in  several  sections,  and  is  exported  to  some  extent.  Tlio 
Sub-carboniferous  sandstones  of  the  Wavcrley  group  are  in 
considerable  demand  both  in  Cincinnati  and  Louisville, 
and  the  oolites  of  the  Sub-carboniferous  limestone  are  un- 
rivalled in  beauty  and  durability.  Siher  ore  has  l)een 
found  near  Cumberland  Falls.  A  mi>re  remarkable  con- 
tribution to  economic  geology  is  that  afforded  by  the  salt 
springs  or  licks  of  tho  State.  The  early  deposited  rocks — 
tho  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the  oil-bearing  sand-rock — 
were  laid  down  in  shallow  waters,  and  ab-^urbed  consider- 
able quantities  of  salt  from  tho  brine.  In  time,  springs 
charged  with  this  saline  deposit  found  their  way  lo  tho 
surface,  usually  in  some  marshy  valley,  and  thither  all  tho 
herbivorous  mammals  naturally  resorted  to  lick  the  salt 
which  had  cryslalli/ed  around  the  springs.  This  praclico 
must  have  continued  for  many  thousands  of  yours,  and 
hence  we  find  in  these  swamjtv  licks  vast  quantities  of  tho 
remains  of  these  animals.  The  skeletons  of  (he  buffalo 
and  the  deer,  au'l  below  these  of  the  elephant,  the  masto- 
don, and  mamniolh,  the  f<issil  elk.  and  a  species  of  musk- 
ox,  lie  in  counlless  numbers.  Rig  Rone  Lick  in  Roone  eo. 
has  in  an  area  of  about  00  acres  many  thousands  of  thrso 
fossil  skeletons.  The  remains  of  animals  found  hero  indi- 
cate very  clearly  that  the  elephant  period  in  this  region  wan 
one  of  cold  ancl  low  tcniperiiture.  There  nre  numerous 
medicinal  springs  of  great  virtue  in  the  State;  those  of 
Ilarrodsburg.  Rlue  Lick.  etc.  contain  eonsideraldo  quanti- 
ties of  sulphur.     Saltpetre,  gypsum,  nnd  selenite  abound 
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in  the  caves.  The  caverns  of  the  State  form  one  of  its 
must  remarkable  features;  the  Mammoth  Cave,  which  is 
the  most  widely  known  of  the  thousands  in  the  State, 
thougli  possibly  not  the  largest,  is  very  fully  described  in 
this  volume  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  aud  the  caverns  of  Ken- 
tucky are  also  discussed  in  the  same  article.  (See  Mammoth 
Cave.)  We  may  say  here  that  they  occur  throughout  the 
entire  range  of  the  Sub-carboniferous  limestone,  or  over  a 
region  of  0000  to  SOOO  square  miles.  In  the  region  drained 
bv  the  Green  River  and  its  afQuents  they  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  the  belief  is  very  general  that  they  underlie  almost 
the  whole  region.  In  some  places  there  are  what  are  called 
sink-holes,  considerable  tracts  often  containing  trees  of 
laro'e  size,  under  which  the  roof  of  the  cavern  has  given 
way  aud  precipitated  these  patches  (which  are  from  bO  to 
151)  feet  or  more  in  diameter)  to  the  floor  of  the  cavern, 
often  200  or  300  feet  below.  In  some  cases  these  sink-holes 
become  partially  filled  with  water;  in  others,  the  trees  and 
shrubs  continue  to  grow  and  stretch  up  toward  the  light. 
A  few  of  them  are  funnel-shaped  and  very  deep,  having  been 
sounded  to  the  dejtth  of  300  feet  without  reaching  bottom. 
Soils  oixl  Veffetation. — The  last  glacial  period  did  not 
spread  its  ice-sheet  over  Kentucky,  but  stayed  its  course  a 
few  miles  N.  of  the  Ohio  River.  Hence,  tlicre  are  not  in 
the  State  the  gravelly  soils  which  are  found  wherever  the 
advancing  front  of  the  glacier  has  pushed  forward  its  mo- 
raine, made  up  from  the  debris  of  widely  separated  rocks. 
The  soil  of  the  Cincinnati  bnsin,  which  includes  the  entire 
blue-grass  region,  may  properly  be  called  a  soil  of  imme- 
diate derivation  ;  /.  e.  it  is  formed  by  the  disintegration  of 
the  rocks  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  which  contain  brachio- 
pods  in  great  numbers.  This  crumbling  blue  limestone, 
which  falls  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air,  renders  the 
soil  derived  from  it  one  of  surpassing  fertility,  and  by  its 
constant  disintegration  restores  to  it  the  constituents  drawn 
from  it  by  the  crops.  Hemp  and  tobacco,  both  exhausting 
crops,  can  be  produced  on  these  lands  in  undiminished 
quantities  for  a  score  or  more  of  years  in  succession,  and 
their  rich  aud  gigantic  growth  is  nowhere  surpassed  :  and 
the  grasses  and  grains  of  the  region  are  remarkable  for 
their  luxuriance  and  their  nutritive  qualities.  The  region 
of  the  Sub-carbuniferous  limestone  owes  its  fertility,  which 
is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  blue-grass  country,  to  the 
same  cause,  the  disintegration  of  fossiliferous  limestone. 
These  two  tracts  comprise  about  three-sevenths  of  the  area 
of  the  State.  The  other  four-sevenths  are  less  suited  to 
the  culture  of  grnin  and  the  best  grasses,  except  the  over- 
flowed lands  of  the  river-bottoms,  which  have  soils  of  re- 
mote derivation.  The  soils  underlaid  by  the  beds  between 
the  top  of  the  Cincinnati  group  and  the  toj)  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous are  of  fair  fertility,  and  oftentimes  rich  in  materials 
suited  for  certain  crops.  The  soils  within  the  Carbonifer- 
ous areas  are  admirably  suited  both  for  fruit  and  for  to- 
bacco culture,  and  under  proper  and  skilful  tillage  will 
produce  any  crops  adapted  to  this  climatic  belt.  The  great 
difference  between  these  lands — a  part  of  which  have  been 
known  as  barrens — and  the  rich  blue-grass  country  is.  that 
the  former  require  a  fair  and  judicious  use  of  manures, 
while  the  latter  manure  themselves  through  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  fossiliferous  limestone.  There  is.  however,  very 
little  really  barren  land  in  the  State.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  soils  is  manifested  in  the  distribution  of  the  forests. 
On  the  Sub-carboniferous  limestone  there  are  grand  forests 
on  the  ujflands  where  the  blue  ash  {Fraximis  cjitadrangit- 
lata)  and  the  black  walnut  (Jitjlnus  nigra)  mark  the  rich- 
est tracts.  Rich  but  less  fertile  soils  have  extensive  forests 
of  beech  (Ffu/ns  /erruffinea).  On  the  sandstone  soils,  es- 
pecially within  the  Carboniferous  areas,  the  forests  are  of 
oak,  of  which  there  are  six  or  seven  species,  as  Qnercus 
albn,  mont/cofn,  falcata,  rtibra,  nlfjra,  etc.  In  the  richer 
lowlands  the  tuli|>  tree  {Lirtodendron  tub' pi/em)  and  the 
sweet  gum  ( Liifuiilainhnr  ali/racijfuo )  form  considerable 
forests.  The  open  parks  which  form  so  fine  a  feature  of 
the  blue-grass  region  arc  maiuly  of  the  sugar-maple  (Acer 
sacfktiriiuim)  and  other  maples,  the  tulip  tree,  blue  ash. 
black  walnut,  etc.  In  the  swamps  of  the  S.  W.  the  cypress 
(Tuxiidium  distirlitiiii)  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the 
forests.  In  the  mountainous  district  of  Eastern  Kentucky 
there  are  limited  area*  of  pine  (Pinuft  initio).  There  are 
of  course  other  forest  trees  in  the  State,  but  the  species 
named  are  the  most  important.  AVhcn  the  State  was  first 
settled  by  the  whites  there  was  a  tract  of  about  7000  square 
miles  lying  between  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Tennessee  line, 
and  between  the  85th  and  S7th  meridians,  embracing  most 
of  the  Devonian  shales  and  a  part  of  the  Carboniferous 
beds,  which  was  open  prairie,  having  no  trees  except  along 
the  streams:  this  was  due  unquestionably  to  the  fires  kin- 
dled in  the  grass  by  the  Indians  each  year.  On  the  sup- 
pression of  tliese  fires  this  region  immediately  sprang  up 
in  timber,  and  is  now  densely  wooded  wherever  it  is  not 
under  cultivation. 


Zoology. — Very  few  of  the  larger  surviving  wild  animals 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  have  now  a  home  in  Kentucky. 
The  buflalo  or  bison,  which  in  the  last  century  roamed  in 
very  considerable  herds  through  this  State,  and  perhaps 
as  far  E.  as  the  base  of  the  mountains,  became  extiuct  in 
the  State  before  the  beginning  of  the  i)resent  century.  The 
elk  may  have  disap]>eared  a  little  earlier;  the  jianther  has 
been  seen  within  fii'ty  years.  Bears  and  wolves  are  very 
rare.  Deer  are  still  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
forests,  and  the  raccoon,  the  opossum,  the  badger,  and 
ground-hog  are  not  uncommon.  There  are  at  least  two 
species  of  the  hare  or  American  rabbit,  and  five  or  six  of 
the  squirrel:  moles,  dormice,  rats,  field-mice,  etc.  are  suf- 
ficiently plenty.  Of  game  birds,  the  wild-turkey  is  found 
in  most  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  grouse,  partridges, 
quails,  etc.  abound.  The  rivers  contain  ,a  good  supply  of 
most  of  the  fresh-water  fish,  and  fresh-water  mollusks,  in- 
cluding many  species  of  the  Unionida\  the  fresh-water 
lobster,  etc.,  are  found  in  great  abundance.  We  have 
spoken  already  of  the  fossils  Ibund  in  the  swamps;  there 
are  very  many  fossils  also  in  the  caves,  but  except  some 
insects,  crustaceans,  and  fishes,  none  of  them  are  peculiar 
to  the  State.  The  so-called  eyeless  fish  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave  is  not  known  elsewhere. 

The  following  paragraphs  on  the  pre-historic  remains  of 
man  found  in  Kentucky,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  State  geologist  of  Ken- 
tucky, seem  in  place  here  : 

Pre-historic  Remains  of  Mail. — Two  distinct  stages  are 
marked  by  these  remains — the  first,  or  most  remote^  by  the 
mound-builder  works;  second,  the  later  conditions,  during 
which  the  common  Indian  graves  are  formed.  The  first  of 
these  stages  was  evidently  a  period  of  considerable  dura- 
tion, in  which  the  State  was  in  possession  of  a  people  con- 
siderably more  civilized  than  the  common  Xorth  American 
Indians;  they  built  regular  fortifications  on  tolerably  uni- 
form plans,  and  they  traded  for  copper  from  Lake  Superior 
and  shells  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  seem  to  have 
been  an  agricultural  people,  their  numbers  being  too  great 
for  constant  subsistence  by  the  chase,  aud  their  fortifica- 
tions implying  fixity.  Their  general  culture  and  habits 
would  seem  to  have  been  as  high  as  that  of  the  Natchez 
Indians  when  they  were  first  approached  by  the  whites. 
Although  there  are  within  the  State  twenty  or  more  forts 
and  many  thousand  mounds  built  by  these  people,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  existed  within  these  in  such  numbers,  or 
for  so  long  a  time,  as  they  did  in  Ohio.  The  State  is  also 
completely  wanting  in  the  ''picture  mounds,"  or  represen- 
tations of  animals,  so  common  in  the  Xorth-wcst.  This 
people  was  probably  here  before  the  coming  of  the  buffalo, 
as  its  bones  are  not  found  among  their  remains,  nor  its 
form  on  their  very  numerous  cnrvings  and  pottery.  There 
arc  other  evidences  of  the  very  recent  coming  of  this  spe- 
cies into  the  Mississippi  Valley.  There  is  an  utter  absence 
of  evidence  that  this  people  ever  came  into  contact  with  the 
earlier  fauna  of  the  Elf^phas  priiin'</euiiis  and  the  masto- 
don :  none  of  the  animals  of  that  time  figure  among  their 
art  products.  Possibly  to  the  same  age  we  may  attribute 
the  cave  remains  of  Western  Kentucky,  which  have  not 
been  as  yet  much  examined.  They  show  prolonged  occu- 
pation of  the  shallow  caverns  and  "rock-houses"  of  that 
region,  but  they  all,  so  far  as  examined  by  the  Kentucky 
survey,  show  only  animals  of  the  present  period.  Several 
hundred  caverns  and  ''  rock-houses  "  in  the  western  district 
exhibit  signs  of  occupancy.  Sometimes  these  caverns  are 
combined  with  fortifications,  the  caves  being  used  for  resi- 
dence, and  stone  walls  or  earthworks  for  the  defence  of  the 
hill  above. 

During  the  last  few  centuries  of  the  Indian  occupation 
we  find  this  State  apparently  used  as  a  hunting-ground 
rather  than  as  a  place  of  permanent  settlement.  It  seems 
likely  from  analogy  with  other  countries  that  this  neutral 
condition  of  the  area  between  the  Tennessee  and  the  Ohio 
had  been  brought  about  by  long  conflicts  between  the 
southern  and  the  northern  peoples  of  this  region.  The  es- 
sential similarity  of  the  customs  of  the  Natehcz  Indians, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  mound-building,  to  the  so-called 
mound-builders  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  points  to  the  probable 
conclusion  that  this  neutral  hunting-ground  of  Kentucky 
marks  the  southernmost  point  of  penetration  of  a  distinct 
warlike  race  which  drove  the  more  ancient  people  to  the 
southward.  These  invading  peoples  are  likely  to  have 
been  the  ancestors  of  the  tribes  the  whites  found  in  resi- 
dence along  the  northern  borders  of  the  Ohio  River. 

As  a  whole,  the  pre-historic  remains  of  Kentucky  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  indigenous  man  dating 
farther  back  than  about  two  or  three  thousand  years.  There 
seems  no  evidence  of  succession  in  the  stages  of  develop- 
ment, such  as  we  find  in  the  Eurojjean  pre-historic  records. 
The  oldest  remains  belong  to  a  state  of  culture  answering, 
on  the  whole,  to  the  polished  Stone  Age  of  Europe,  though 
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tho  use  of  copper  for  ornaments,  and  the  amount  of  traffic 

indicated  by  the  presence  of  miiterials  brought  from  great 
^iistancos,  seem  to  be  an  iniHcation  of  an  even  greater  ad- 
vance in  civilization.  It  seems  likely  lh;it  the  highly  fin- 
ished forts,  shoHiug  a  capacity  i'or  quite  detinite  measure- 
ment, the  strongest  evidence  of  culture,  came  long  after  the 
earliest  mounds.  Despite  the  fact  that  mounds  perisli  very 
slowlj',  we  may  trace  every  gradation,  from  those  nearly 
blended  with  tlie  natural  surtace  to  those  which  can  hiirdly 
have  withstood  a  thousand  years.  This  seems  not  to  be  the 
case  with  the  fortifications:  most  of  them,  at  leiist.  have 
still  great  distinctness  of  outline,  and  often  could  be  made 
tenable  by  modern  troops  with  a  few  ho.irs'  labor.  Some 
of  these  forts  would  rec|uire  several  thousand  men  for  a 
garrison  to  make  their  walls  of  any  utility;  this,  together 
with  tlie  fact  that  mound-builders'  remains  are  most  numer- 
ous where  the  soil  is  best  fitted  for  agriculture,  seems  to 
show  that  thoy  must  have  been  in  the  main  agricultural. 
Some  of  their  pottery  shows  considerable  skill  in  nmnufnc- 
ture,  and  a  nice  taste  in  the  use  of  incised  ornamenls.  The 
frequent  presence  of  pipes  shows  the  use  of  tobacco.  The 
great  care  taken  of  the  dead,  and  the  prodigious  accumula- 
tions about  some  of  the  funeral  mounds,  seem  to  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  worshippers  of  ancestors. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  phallic-worship  in  the  remains  as 
yet  discovered  within  the  State.  Their  weapons  seem  to 
have  been  the  same  as  those  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians generally,  except  that  the  spear  seems  to  have  been 
more  commonly  \iseil ;  their  axes  are  almost  alwa3"s  made 
from  materials  dcriveil  from  beyond  the  great  lakes.  The 
butfiilo  seems  to  have  followed  on  the  footsteps  of  the  van- 
ishing mound-builders ;  with  their  disappearance  the  for- 
ests returned,  except  over  the  country  of  the  Barrens  in  the 
central  part  of  AVestcru  Kentucky. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  its  most  peopled 
state,  before  the  coniingof  the  whites,  this  region  ever  had 
anything  like  its  present  population;  nor  arc  there  any 
reasons  for  supposing  that  an  antiquity  of  3000  or  4000 
years  would  not  embrace  all  the  human  events  of  which  we 
have  any  record  here.  N.  S.  SnAM:ii. 

Climate. — In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  climate  of 
Kentucky  is  delightful.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
about  oj^,  and  tlie  extremes,  not  often  reached,  are  zero 
and  100°.  The  winter  commences  late  in  December,  some- 
times not  till  January,  sind  the  cold  wesither  seldom  lasts 
long  after  tlio  1st  of  March.  The  winter  and  spring 
months  are  the  seasons  of  greatest  rainfall,  tho  summer 
and  autumn  being  usually  somewhat  dry.  Tho  heavy 
rains  of  winter  and  spring,  falling  on  the  adhesive  red  or 
blue  clay  of  tho  central  counties,  makes  locomotion  some- 
what ditlicult  except  on  the  superb  macadamized  roads  of 
tho  State.  Tho  summers  are  long  and  somewhat  hot, 
though  the  extremes  of  heat  are  less  than  in  States  farther 
N.  In  the  southern  counties  cattle  are  not  sheltered  in 
winter,  and  very  little  hay  is  cut.  The  blue-grass,  falling 
down  as  it  ripens,  protects  tho  lower  portion  of  its  stalk, 
and  furnislies  as  nutritious  grazing  in  winter  as  in  summer. 
Tables  I.  and  II.  give — first,  the  maximum,  minimum, 
and  mean  temperatures  of  each  month  ancl  the  year  at  live 
diiferent  points;  and  second,  the  monthly,  quarterly,  and 
annual  rainfall  at  the  same  points. 

A'fiirnltuinl  /'rodiictn. — The  large  proportion  of  exceed- 
ingly fertile  soil  in  the  State,  its  capacity  for  producing  a 
great  variety  of  crops,  and  its  extraordinary  facilities  for 
conveying  its  cro[)s  to  tlie  best  markets,  are  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons  why,  in  proportion  to  its  area,  Kentucky 
should  bo  one  of  the  best  agricultural  States  in  the  Union. 
That  these  grcaf  ailvantages  have  not  been  so  fully  de- 
veloped as  they  shouhl  have  been  is  doubtless  true;  yot 
the  agricultural  position  of  the  State  is  very  creditablo  to 
her.  The  census  of  1S70  gave  tho  following  statistics  of 
the  agricultural  wealth  and  productions  of  the  Slate  :  Valuo 
of  farms,  $:{l  l.liltS.yirt ;  of  farming  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, $S,572,sy(J :  of  all  farm  ]iroductions.  Including 
betterments  and  additions  to  stock,  $S7, -177. '17-1  :  animals 
slaughtered  and  sold  for  slautfhter,  ?21,I'„»].Sfil  ;  of  home 
mauufaclureH,  $l,i;s;j,y7;»  (tU-cidcdly  an  under-estimate,  as 
few  States  have  manufactured  so  largely  at  home  jeanti, 
linscy-woolscy,  bagging,  and  other  articles  used  largely  on 
the  farms,  as  Kentucky);  forest  products,  $a71.il04 ; 
market-garden  jiroducts.  $o27.3L'9;  orchard  |.r(MluctB, 
$l,23I,,'iS.'>;  wages  paid  to  farm-hands,  Inehidiug  board, 
$lO,700,.'iS2.  A  more  particular  fltalement  of  tin-  principal 
crops  and  the  amount  of  each  was  na  follows  :  wheat, 
j,7l*S,70l  bushels;  rye,  l.ins,0:(;t ;  Indian  onrn.  .S0.09I,00fi; 
cats,  r.,fi2n.l0:;:  Imrley.  L'ns.isr.  :  buekwherit,  'M-Ui ;  cotton. 
lOSO  bales;  iiax,  2:'.7,L'fiS  pounds;  hemp.  7777  tons:  sllk- 
cocoons,  1;')  pounds;  wool,  2,23(,i:tn  pouipI.-<  ;  hay,  201,.'!Wy 
tons;  hops.  017  pounds;  tobacco.  I0f..:t05,801>*  pounds ; 
maple-sugar,  2('>0,II(»  pounds;  maple-molasses,  19,073  gal- 
lons; sorghnin-molusscs,  ], 740,453  gallons;  common  pota- 


toes, 2,391,662  bushels;  sweet  potatoes,  802,114;  peas  anc 
beans,  119,926;  beeswax,  32,557  pounds  ;  honey,  1,171,500  j 
domestic  wine,  62,360  gallons;  clover-seed,  2551  bushels; 
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flax-secil,  14, B.I?!  griwn-Bcod.  S5,89fl.  Pniry  product*! 
buttpr,  1I,S7I,«78  pounda ;  ehocso,  11.'>,2HI;  milk  Bold, 
l,.SIi,77(l  ("iillons.  or  dniini  of- llu'jn  oropii  «o  linvo  Inter 
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rliihlv  In  111!'  way  nf  unilir-oMlirniili'.  Tin-  fullowinit  iirr  tlio 
fijturos  lor  llio  vi'iir  l.'<7;i:  Imliiin  (•nrii,  .'iH.ISl.dllli  IiukIipIi, 
vnliiril  nl  $2.1,7 IS.  I W  :  wlienl,  T,22.'i,0nn  Inmlii'lii,  worlli 
$g,7't2,250;  ryo,  1,1U7,UOO  buahola,  worth  $862,!IUUi  ostj, 
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r,037,000  bushels,  worth  $2,533,320;  barley,  218,000 
bushels,  worth  $218,000;  buckwheat,  3600  bushels,  worth 
1^3096,-  common  potatoes,  1,737,000  bushels,  worth 
81,076.940  :  tobacco,  152,000,000  pounds,  worth  610,94-1,000; 
haj,  337.900  ton?,  worth  §4,392,706.  The  land  under  culti- 
vation that  year  in  these  crops  was  reported  at  3,732,042 
acres.  In  1870  the  value  of  the  entire  live-stock  of  the 
State  was  reported  as  $66,287,343,  and  the  numbers  were — 
317,034  horses.  99,230  mules  and  asses.  247,615  milch  cows, 
60,719  working  oxen,  382,993  other  cattle,  936,765  sheep, 
and  1.838,227  swine.  The  report  of  the  agricultural  de- 
partment for  Jan.,  1874,  estimates  the  number  of  horses  at 
343,900,  of  mules  and  asses  at  83,600.  of  oxen  and  other 
cattle  at  380.400,  of  milch  cows  at  229,400,  of  sheep  at 
808,100.  of  swine  at  2.00S.000,  and  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  live-stock  of  the  State  at  $50,950,792.  "We  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  these  are  under-estimates,  both  as  to 
number  and  value.  A  shrinkage  in  values  of  nearly 
$16,000,000  is  hardly  probable. 

Mnuu/actitns. — The  latest  published  statistics  of  manu- 
factures in  Kentucky  are  those  of  the  census  of  1870.  The 
comparatively  slow  development  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try in  the  State  makes  this  a  matter  of  less  moment  than 
in  the  newer  States,  where  the  changes  of  a  single  year  are 
marvellous.  During  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860  the  in- 
crease of  manufactures  was  rather  from  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  articles  manufactured  than  from  any  addition 
to  the  number  of  establishments  or  employes.  From  1860 
to  1S70  there  was  no  more  advance,  especially  after  the 
war,  but  with  the  best  and  most  permanent  water-powers 
in  the  world,  and  an  abundance  of  coal  to  generate  steam, 
Kentucky  is  far  behind  many  of  the  other  States  in  tho 
extent  and  variety  of  her  manufactures.  The  discoveries 
of  coal,  iron,  and  petroleum  in  such  extensive  deposits  may 
stimulate  her  citizens  to  greater  activity.  The  manufac- 
turing statistics  of  the  State  in  1870  were — number  of  es- 
tablishments, 5390,  for  which  the  motive-power  was — 
steam-engines,  1147,  with  31.928  horse-power;  and  459 
water-wheels,  with  7640  horse-power.  These  establish- 
ments in  1870  employed  30,636  persons,  of  whom  27,687 
were  men,  1159  women,  and  1790  children  and  youth;  the 
estimated  capital  of  these  establishments  was  $29,277,809  ; 
the  wages  paid,  $9,444,524;  the  raw  material  used, 
$29,497,535;  and  the  annual  product,  $54,625,809.  Tho 
greatest  of  these  manufacturing  interests  in  the  State  is 
tho  production  of  iron  and  iron  goods,  including  pig  iron, 
forged  and  rolled,  castings  of  all  sorts,  and  stoves,  heaters, 
and  hollow-ware.  In  57  establishments  there  were  pro- 
duced in  1870  iron  and  articles  of  iron  to  the  value  of 
§7,869,653;  malt  and  distilled  liquors  come  next,  176 
distilleries  and  breweries,  producing  liquors  valued  at 
$5,222,089  ;  flouring-mill  products,  in  190  mills,  are  made 
to  the  extent  of  $5,003,213  ;  lumber  planed  and  sawed  is 
produced  in  278  mills  to  the  extent  of  $3,748,809;  tobacco, 
as  chewing,  smoking,  snuff,  and  cigars,  in  102  establish- 
ments to  tlie  extent  of  $2,097,005;  bagging  in  11  factories 
tu  the  amount  of  $1,752,120  ;  leather,  tanned  and  curried, 
in  182  tanneries  to  the  amount  of  $1,693,574;  furniture  in 
90  cabinet-shops  to  the  amount  of  $1,463,977 ;  wool-card- 
ing and  cloth-dressing,  and  woollen  goods  in  125  estab- 
lishments to  the  amount  of  $1,312,458;  machinery  of  all 
kinds  in  28  establishments  to  the  value  of  $1,453,426;  ag- 
ricultural implements  in  44  factories  to  the  amount  of 
$1,384,917;  carriages  and  wagons  in  325  establishments  to 
the  extent  of  $1,339,909  ;  clothing  in  167  establishments  to 
the  amount  of  $1,181,158  ;  tin.  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware 
in  127  shops  to  the  extent  of  $1,051,026;  saddlery  and 
harness  in  212  shops  to  the  amount  of  $1,013,852  ;  printing 
and  publishing  in  31  ofBees  to  the  amount  of  $842,210. 
The  other  more  important  manufactures  were — bookbind- 
ing, boots  and  shoes,  bread  and  other  bakery  products, 
brick,  bridge-building,  cement,  confectionery,  cooperage, 
cotton  goods,  glassware,  monuments  and  tombstones,  paints, 
lead,  and  zinc,  and  sash,  doors,  and  blinds.  Of  these  only 
boots  and  shoes  and  bridge-building  exceeded  in  the  ag- 
gregate $500,000. 

MinuHf. — Tho  census  returns  for  1870  in  regard  to  the 
mining  interests  of  Kentucky  are  singularly  imperfect. 
Only  35  mines  are  reported,  employing  925  persons,  with  a 
capital  of  $761,450,  paying  $312,486  wages,  using  $31,083 
of  raw  material,  and  producing  ores,  coal.  etc.  to  the  value 
of  $509,245.  It  is  hardly  beyond  the  truth  to  say  that 
single  n:ines  jiroduce  a  larger  amount  than  this.  "The 
coal  resources  of  Kentucky,"  says  Prof.  Shaler.  ''are  only 
exceeded  by  those  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  quantity  of 
jrnn  ore  Is  probably  not  exceeded  by  any  American  State. 
The  coal  and  iron  products  of  the  State  already  reach  sev- 
eral millions  in  value,  and  are  destined  to  have  a  great  and 
rapid  development." 

RrtUroads. — Having  a  larger  amount  of  water-communi- 
cation in  its  navigable  streams  through  almost  every  part 


of  its  territory  than  almost  any  other  interior  State  (esti- 
mated by  Prof.  Shaler  at  over  4000  miles),  and  provided 
with  magnificent  macadamized  roads  to  most  of  its  larger 
towns.  Kentucky  has  not  until  recently  felt  the  necessity 
for  railroad  extension  to  the  same  extent  as  most  of  the 
adjacent  States.  In  1841  there  were  but  28  miles  of  rail- 
road in  the  State,  and  there  was  no  increase  till  after  1848; 
in  1851  there  were  94  miles;  in  1860,510:  in  1862,567; 
in  1872,  1123;  and  in  Jan.,  1875,  1519  miles  in  opera- 
tion, the  cost  of  the  roads,  with  the  equipment,  being 
$62,728,511.  The  principal  roads,  beginning  on  the  east- 
ern border  of  the  State,  are — the  Lexington  and  Big 
Sandy,  beginning  at  Catlettsburg,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Sandy,  where  it  connects  by  a  bridge  with  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  from  Huntington,  and  extending  to  Lex- 
ington, 118  miles  (about  73  miles  of  this  are  now  completed, 
and  the  whole  will  be  in  running  order  during  the  j»resent 
year) :  the  Eastern  Kentucky,  Riverton  to  Grayson,  with 
two  branches  to  coal-mines,  in  all  28  miles  ;  the  Elizabeth- 
town  and  Paducah.  185  miles  (this  is  to  be  continued  from 
Elizabethtown  to  Lexington,  to  connect  with  the  Lexington 
and  Big  Sandy) ;  the  Kentucky  Central,  with  branches,  123 
miles;  the  Louisville  Cincinnati  and  Lexington,  with  the 
f'ineiunati  branch,  in  all  189  miles;  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  in  all  436  miles  ;  the  Paducah  and  Mem]this,  165 
miles  (of  wliich  about  53  miles  are  in  the  State) ;  the  Evaus- 
ville  Henderson  and  Nashville,  98  miles  in  the  State  to 
Guthrie:  the  Madisonville  and  Shawneetown  R.  R.,  about 
55  miles;  and  several  short  railroads  connecting  with 
Southern  or  South-western  lines. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  in  1870 
was  $409,544,244,  of  which  $311,479,694  was  of  real  estate 
and  $98,064,600  was  of  personal  property.  The  true  valua- 
tion that  year  was  estimated  to  be  $004,318,552.  The  total 
taxation  of  that  year,  not  national,  was  $5,730,118,  of 
which  $2,254,413  was  State.  $1,307,833  county,  and 
$2,167,872  town,  city.  etc.  The  State  indebtedness  was 
$3,076,480,  for  which  bonds  had  been  issued,  and  $816,000 
floating  debt.  Four  years  of  prosperity  have  increased 
materially  the  valuation  of  the  State  and  diminished  both 
its  debt  and  its  taxation.  On  Oct.  10.  1871,  the  entire  debt 
was  but  $2,720,710,  of  which  $1,652,317  was  of  bonds  issued 
to  the  board  of  education,  and  not  negotiable,  and  $1,008,394 
negotiable.  On  Oct.  10.  1872,  this  debt  had  been  reduced 
to  $766,394,  but  $200,000  in  bonds  had  been  authorized  to 
meet  a  floating  debt;  the  negotiable  debt  of  the  State 
therefore  stood  at  $966,394;  tho  sinking  fund  at  the  same 
time  amounted  to  $1,691,991,  or  more  than  $700,000  more 
than  the  negotiable  debt.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct., 
1873,  the  receipts  from  taxes  were  $1,024,460,  and  the  ex- 
penditures $1,476,469,  including  some  payments  on  the 
State  debt  which  were  ordered  paid  from  the  sinking  fund. 
The  State  bonds  are  5  and  6  per  cent,  bonds,  and  have  com- 
manded a  ready  sale  at  good  prices. 

Commerce. — Kentucky  has  a  small  amount  of  foreign 
commerce.  Louisville,  its  chief  city,  being  a  port  of  entry, 
and  exporting  and  importing  directly  to  some  extent ;  but 
its  interior  commerce  is  of  great  magnitude,  variety,  and 
importance.  Its  numerous  navigable  rivers,  as  well  as  its 
railroads  and  its  macadamized  roads,  enable  the  State  to 
send  its  products  to  market  with  great  facility,  and  the  im- 
ports rival  the  exports  in  quantity  and  value.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  shipped  are :  toba<:^co,  whisky,  salt,  beef, 
pork,  bacon,  flax.  hemp,  and  cotton-baling  stufl's,  ropes 
and  cordage,  flour,  ale  and  beer,  iron,  as  pig  iron  and  in 
castings  of  all  kinds,  etc.  Horses,  mules,  and  cuttle  are 
sent  eastward  in  great  numbers,  the  State  maintaining  the 
highest  reputation  for  its  horses  both  for  racing  and  trot- 
ting purposes,  and  for  service  as  carriage  and  family  horses, 
its  mules  being  of  greater  size  and  better  quality  than  those 
of  the  other  States,  and  its  cattle  being  of  the  best  breeds 
and  in  the  best  condition  from  the  excellence  of  its  pas- 
turage. There  are  no  statistics  accessible  which  give  the 
amount  of  this  internal  commerce  at  a  later  date  tlian  that 
of  the  census  of  1870,  and  these  only  incidentally,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  annually  reaches  at  least 
$400,000,000. 

Banks. — There  were  Nov.  1,  1874,  47  national  banks,  1 
of  which  was  closing:  the  46  in  operation  had  a  capital 
of  $10,018,900  paid  in.  $9,381,850  of  bonds  on  deposit, 
$10,264,070  circulation  issued,  of  which  $1,299,069  had 
been  redeemed,  and  $8,335,601  of  circulation  still  outstand- 
ing. At  the  same  date  there  were  45  State  banks  in  opera- 
tion, having  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  $12,000,000;  3 
savings  banks,  having  a  capital  of  $450,000;  amount  of 
deposits  not  stated  :  and  38  private  banking-houses,  many 
of  them  with  very  large  capital.  There  were  Jan.  1,  1875, 
12  tire  and  marine  insurance  companies  in  the  State,  2  of 
thfui  mutual,  and  the  remainder  having  an  aggregate  cap- 
ital of  $1,384,000,  and  assets  of  the  whole  (in  4  cases  in- 
cluding notes)  of  $1,889,636.53;  liabilities  aside  from  cap- 
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ital  anJ  net  surplus,  $34.3,774.88;  amount  of  insurance 
written  during  tbe  jcar,  $47,425,263;  prcuiiums  received 
during  tUo  .year,  $475, j68;  losses  paid  during  the  year, 
$:;4I,738.  At  tiiattime  there  was  but  1  lifn  insurance  com- 
pany in  the  Slate,  tlie  Southern  Mutual  Life  at  Louisville, 
organized  in  ISfili,  witli  SIOO.UUO  capital,  $752,005  assets, 
$629,631    liabilities,  $261,653    income,    and  $201,678   ex- 


penditures; 2166  policies  for  the   aggregate   amount  of 
$5,820,923  in  force  at  that  date. 

l*oi/uUttion. — We  have  eiuleavored  to  throw  into  talmlar 
form  as  many  facts  in  regard  to  the  population  of  Ken- 
tucky, past  and  present,  as  possible.  The  earlier  censuses 
are  very  defective  in  regard  to  the  sex  and  ages  of  the  col- 
ored population,  whether  free  or  slave,  yet  the  aDDCxed 


Cen.«ua 
year. 

Whitn. 

Free 
colored. 

Slarea. 

Tout. 

Halo. 

Fcmiles. 

KaUve. 

Foreign. 

or  nchool 

«ee. 

Slots. 

or  mill. 
tar.v  nee, 
18  to  45. 

or  voting 

•8C, 
over  al. 

Cannot 
rend  or 
write. 

1790 
IHOO 
IHIO 
1820 
18.30 
1810 
18.50 
1860 
1870 

61.133 

179.873 
324.237 
434.644 
517.787 
.590,253 
761,413 
919.4.S4 
1,098,692 

114 

739 

1,713 

2,759 
4.917 
7,317 
10,011 
10,684 
222,210 

12,430 
40,:f43 
80,561 
126,7.32 
16.5,213 
182,258 
210,981 
225,483 
none. 

73.677 
220.955 
406,511 
.561.1.35 
087,917 
779,828 
982,405 
1,1.5.5,684 
1,321,0111 

•32,211 
•93,956 
•168,805 
293,192 
352,081 
400,(188 
502,730 
592,321 
665,675 

•28,922 
•85,915 
•1.5.5,432 
275,125 
335,8.33 
379,740 
479,675 
563.36.-! 
655,336 

204,571 

2.32,570 
302,899 
t280,466 
454.539 

Malci. 

Uulcs. 

•119,243 
'176.974 
•191.391 
289,471 

•40,018 
•69,706 
•70,040 
332,176 

949,6.52 
1,095,885 
1,257,613 

31,420 
59,799 
63.398 

*l'31,'2li 

2.39,483 

table  will  be  found  to  contain  some  interesting^  statistics  not 
heretofore  tabulated.  The  density  of  the  population  to  the 
square  mile  in  iSoO  was  26.07 ; 'in  ISfiO,  :iU.0-1 :  in  1S70, 
.i5.33.  The  number  of  families  in  1S70  was  2.'52,797,  or  .'j.(>7 
to  a  family  ;  the  number  of  dweUings,  221/Jf;9,  or  ."i.S"  per- 
sons to  a  dwcllini;.  In  1S70  the  number  of  white  males  of 
all  ages  w:ts  5j7.;i2fi,  of  white  fomaic-^,  j4l,;ii))i:  of  colored 
males,  10^,oOI.  of  colored  fcm:iles,  I  lo.'.HMi ;  of  Indian  males, 
44,  of  Indian  females,  Gl ;  the  number  of  native  males  was 
631,020,  of  native  females,  020,59.3  ;  of  males  of  foreii^u  birth, 
34,655,  of  females  of  foreign  birth,  2^.713.  The  number  of 
males  of  school  age  was  230,491,  of  females  of  school  age, 
224,048.  The  number  of  male  citizens  (/.  e.  voters)  was 
2S2,305. 

Education. — The  interests  of  higher  education  were  sub- 
jects of  thought  and  action  very  early  in  the  history  of  tho 
Sta'e.  Transylvania  University  at  Lexiugton  (now  merged 
in  the  Kentucky  University)  was  organized  and  ehiirtcred 
in  179S,  and  other  collegiate  schools  not  long  after;  hut 
very  little  attention  was  paid  to  free  or  popular  education. 
Academies  and  ]»rivate  schools  were  established  all  over 
tlie  State,  and  to  these  the  sons  and  daughters  of  wealthy 
jdanters  and  manufacturers  were  sent,  while  a  largo  pro- 
jiorlion  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  were  entirely 
without  instruction.  There  was  no  provision  for  common 
Ffhools  until  1821,  when  one-half  ot  the  clear  revenue  of 
the  Bank  of  the  Commonwciilfh  was  set  apart  for  a  school 
fund:  aud  no  system  of  ])ubli(*  schools  wa^  established 
until  18;;s,  though  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  pas.sed  in 
1830.  Under  the  organization  of  IS3S  there  was  a  board 
of  education  and  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
appointed.  Under  this  law  each  county  could  at  its  option 
vote  to  organize  public  schools  within  its  own  territory, 
and  then  avail  itself  of  the  aid  of  the  school  fund,  which  at 
this  time  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.  In  a  number 
of  counties  no  organization  took  place,  owing,  it  was  said, 
to  tho  impossibility  of  finding  in  the  iMunity  three  men 
who  possessed  the  educational  and  other  qualifications  re- 
quired for  school  commissioners.  Tn  1854  provisicm  was 
made  by  tho  legislature  for  tlie  education  of  l.'>U  teachers 
in  the  State  University  at  Lexington.  In  1.S7U  a  bill  was 
passed  for  the  reorganization  of  the  school  system,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1S72-73  it  was  completely  reorganized.     Its 


chief  executive  officer  is  now  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  elected  for  four  years,  and  having  a  salary  of 
$3000  besides  clerk  hire.  The  board  of  education,  who 
constitute  liis  cabinet,  consists  of  the  superintendent,  the 
attorney-general,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  two  profes- 
sional educators  :  the  State  board  of  examiners  consists  of 
the  superintendent  and  two  practical  educattirs  selected  by 
him.  There  is  also  a  county  commissioner  for  each  county, 
elected  by  the  presiding  county  judges  and  the  justices  of 
tho  peace  for  two  years,  and  a  county  board  of  examiners, 
consisting  of  the  county  commissioner  and  two  well-edu- 
cated and  competent  persons  to  sit  with  him,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  him.  The  school  fund  consists  of  the  interest 
at  0  per  cent,  on  $1,327,000,  a  nou-negotiablc  bond  of  tbe 
State,  the  dividends  on  735  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Bank 
of  Kentucky,  taxes  on  some  other  banks,  and  whatever 
distinct  tax  the  ]ieople  of  the  respective  school  districts 
may  vole  to  im]>oso  upon  themselves.  Teachers'  institutes 
arc  required  to  be  held  annually  in  .July  and  August  in 
each  county  by  the  county  commissioners.  The  legal 
school  year  is  five  months  af  22  days  each  ;  the  scholastic 
age  in  the  State  is  from  0  to  20  years.  Provision  was 
niad(!  by  the  legislature  of  1874  for  the  cstalplishmcnt  tif 
schools  for  colored  children,  but  on  a  basis  so  narrow  and 
restrictive  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  enforced 
very  generally.  Tho  number  of  children  of  school  age 
reported  at  the  close  of  1S73  was  410,703,  the  number  of 
schools  was  5521.  the  number  of  teachers  about  0000.  the 
expenditure,  aside  from  the  interest  on  c(»unty  school- 
bonds,  was  $977,425.82.  The  interest  in  public  school  edu- 
cation in  tho  State  is  evidently  increasing.  There  were  but 
24  academics  and  high  schools  which  rejinrted  to  tbe 
superintendent  of  puhlio  instruction  in  1*^7.''.;  these  had 
15S  instructors  and  2021  ])UpiIs.  There  are  nornuil  depart- 
ments in  three  of  the  colleges  of  tho  State — IJerca,  George- 
town, and  the  Kentucky  State  University — and  nonnal 
schools  under  private  or  associational  control  at  Carlisle 
(0  teachers,  75  pupils,  3  years'  course),  Catlettsburg  (0 
teachers,  50  students,  3-5  years'  course),  and  Lexington 
(American  Missionary  Association.  280  pupils).  Besides 
these  there  are  training-schools  at  Lexington  and  Frank- 
fort. There  arc  12  universities  and  colleges  in  the  State; 
the  following  were  their  statistics  in  1873-74: 


Name  of  iitilversUy  or  college. 


Berear^lleKC Berca 

Bethel  OilIcRC llussellviUu 

f  ccilian  College Ceeilian 

nire  College Danville 

tifral  Cnlversity Richmond 

luiiinence  C.>II.-L,'e Kmincnco 

(;i'«)ri;i-liiwnruli('jie (icorKetown 

Kentucky  Medical  Institute...  Frankfort 

Kentucky  University J^xln^'ton 

St.  Mary's  College St.  Mary 

Warn  lulaleCoUnge ( Howling  (irccn.. 

Wesleyan  Universlly 'Mlllcrwhurg 


Place  where  locaUul. 


ti 

Number  or 

•■2 

Htudi-uu. 

is 

si 

3     B 

I*ropar- 

Colic. 

ntory. 

(Inlr. 
14 

1! 

43 

C 

28 

62 

11 

100 

a 

75 

.54 

iS 

122 

29 

8 

45 

66 

7 

28 

80 

c 

17 

78 

8 

134 

10 

84 

s 

m 

52 

4 

35 

13 

Volne  of 
gronncln.  build. 
iDgM.  and  np. 

paratun. 


$115,000 

176,000 

20,000 

70,000 

16,200 

511.1100 

80.(1110 

75.000 

10(1,01  HI 

8,000 

15,000 


Amount  of 
endowment. 


«9I,000 
20,000 


125,000 
260,000 


Income 

of 

productive 

fuild.. 


$1,330 
5,460 

11,000 


Receipt.     I 

source.. 


$29,000 
,3,000 

2,800 

15,000 

1,370 


1..500 

1.000 

7,000 

1..500 

3.000 

3.1100 

2U,U00 

800 

SCO 


There  were  11  colleges  or  seminnrics  for  women,  hnvin)? 
7.5  profcSi^orH  and  instriu'lor?  anrl  1013  ])ii|»ilH,  of  whom  712 
wore  in  the  i^ollo*;ia(o  iiml  271  in  |)ri'|mralor.v  (•tiniics.  In 
all,  inuxic,  hotli  inHtriiliiontitl  iiikI  vocal,  in  taught.  TlicMO 
had  lilirarics  ranging  from  .''lOO  to  lillllO  volumes  ;  I  hail  n 
g.vnin.'iftiittn :  .'>,  chcniiciil  lalmriilorioc :  4,  ])Iiilo^o|ihiciil 
cabinets;  2,  natural  liistor.v  nuisriims ;  and  I,  an  antro- 
nomical    observatory.      There    were    10    {irofcssional    and 

•  Whites  only  entimcrated. 

t  Wliiu-  i-liildrfii  only  cimiiieratcd. 


acicntiflc  schooln  in  the  Stale  in  187.1,  ns  shown  in  tho  lahlo 
of  ]irofc.«.<ionul  sidioola  on  the  next  page. 

Lilinirim.— In  I.H70,  the  ccnsn.^  rt|Hprtcd  .'i.'il 6 public  and 
private  libraries  in  the  State,  wilb  l,!iO'.i.L'.in  v.iliimrs.  Of 
these,  1172.  having  .'!|8,!IS.'i  volumes,  wire  public.  This 
number  iucliuled  2  .''Into  libraries,  with  9200  volumes;  10 
tnv.n  and  cilv,  with  1.1,1:1(1  v.dnincs;  218  court  mid  law 
libraries,  with  l.l.oUll  (apparently  an  error);  IXfchonl  and 
college  libraries,  with  20,67.'i  v.ilumcs  (Ihe  cnllcgis  named 
above  have  .■(8,000  volumes,  ami  the  professional  schools 
2fi,00U  more);  717  Suudiiy  8ohoul«,  with  ir.O,::77  voIohms  ; 
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207  church  libraries,  with  53,707,  and  no  historical  or  cir- 
culatinfj  lil)raries;  wliile  the  Public  Librarv  of  Kentucky 
at  Louisville  has  -ir). 000  volumes,  the  Historical  Library  in 
that  city  over  10,000,  the  Mercantile  Library  of  the  samo 


city  more  than  20,000,  and  Lexington  and  several  other 
towns  have  circulating  libraries.     The  number  of  private 
libraries  reported  is  4:i74,  cont.iining  l,»y0,24.5  volumes. 
Newspapers. — In  1S72,   Kentucky  had  105  newspapers. 


Name  of  profesaional  scliool. 

Place. 

si 

11 

4 
4 
8 
1 
2 

3 

12 
l.i 
3 

11 

Students. 

Value 

of 

grounds 

and 

buildings. 

Amount 

of 
produc- 

live 
funds. 

Income 

from 
produc- 
tive 
funds. 

RceeiptB 
for  lo.t 
year  from 
all  nlln-r 
source*. 

Volumes 

in 
library. 

pi. 

... 

07 

I.  Theologkat- : 

_ 

83 

14 
22 

26 

217 

2S3 

23 

181 

824.000 
20,000 

200,060 
27.1,000 

$189,000 
1,800 

48,000 

?1 1,500 

'""36 
9,900 

s'sloaa 

15.000 
70,1 

7,089 

7,.500 
8,000 

3,000 

3,000 

4,000 
100 

*20,000 

Danville  Tli'olou'i'-al  Sfiuiiiary 

St.  Joseph's  s,  uuiiary  and  College 

Tht'ologka!  Sthool  of  Bethel  Colleijo 

Bardstown  

Russellville 

II.  Law: 
CoIlt^"o  of  Law,  Kentucky  University 

in.  MEi.irAi.: 

Louisville  Medical  College 

Mtdiral  iltpartinent,  rniversityof  Louisville 

1,S00 

4( 

1,000 
168,000 

IV.    St'IKNTEFIC: 

A;;ncultuial  and  Mechanical  College,  Kentucky 

an  increase  of  IB  since  1870.  Of  these,  10  were  dailies, 
having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  over  40,000;  2  tri- 
weekly, circulation  about  3000;  5  scrai-^veekl.v.  circulation 
about  4.')00  ;  7li  weekly,  circulation  about 'l4!i, 000  ;  12 
monthly,  circulation  about  33,000.  By  far  the  greater  part 
were  political,  at  least  four-fifths,  but  8  were  religious, 
having  a  circulation  of  over  25,000,  and  3  professional,  with 
a  circulation  of  over  SOOO. 


Churches. — According  to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were 
at  tliat  time  in  the  State  2969  churches  or  congregations 
of  all  denominations,  2t>9G  church  edifices,  878,039  sittings, 
and  $9,824,405  of  cliurch  property.  The  following  taltle 
gives  the  statistics  of  the  principal  denominations,  accord- 
ing to  the  census,  and  also  later  statistics,  generally  of  1874, 
where  attainable,  showing  in  this  short  time  a  great  in- 
crease over  the  previous  numbers : 


Denominations. 


Baptists 

nisciitles  :i!ui  Cltristianst 

("[)li^rei:;ili<tlj;ilists 

Pioti'siant  lOiiisi-upal  Church 

Kvan^'clical  Association 

.Jewish  synagogues 

Lutherans 

Methodist  (Ch.  South,  mostly)... 
I'reshy'n  {Gen.  Assembly)  1 


1004 
490 


rresbytcrian,  other.. 

Ki>uiau  Catholics 

Sliakers 

Unitarian 

Uuiversnlist 

Union  churches 


.South  J 


Sittings. 


288,930 
141,585 


15,800 

3,000 

1,500 

1,G50 

244,918 

97,150 

3,600 
72,.550 

1,600 
700 
400 

4,650 


Value  of  church 
pi-opertT 


$2,023,975 
1,046,075 

570,300 

l.^coao 

151,000 

16,000 

1,854,665 

1,27.5,400 

17,000 
2,604,900 
2.'!,000 
7.5,000 
5,500 
28.750 


^ri 

i. 

Ministers. 

13S7' 

\im 

723 

545 

502 

313 

5 

.5 

9 

30 

?.i 

41 

8 

7 

6 

4 

4 

4 

10 

8 

5 

1097 

898 

1132 

327 

301 

231 

203 

14,1 

155 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

5 

23 

20 

21 

Statistics  of  1874. 


Members 

cr 

communicants. 


147.031 

51,372 

339 

3,927 

1,090 

800 

1,008 

120,303 


27,188 


500 

230 

175 

2,500 


Adherent 
populaliou. 


588.124 

205,000 

1,854 

17,000 

B.OOO 

2,400 

5,000 

480,000 

118,000 

135,000 

1,000 

1,200 

800 

10.000 


S.S.  teachers 

and 

scholars. 


13,000 

29,700 

4S7 

3,814 

1,200 


27,3,50 


Charitable  Institutions. — There  is  an  institution  for  deaf 
mutes  at  Danville,  Ky.,  organized  iu  1S23,  being  one  of  the 
earlier  institutions,  the  fourth  organized  in  this  country. 
In  1873  it  had  5  instructors,  87  pupils  (48  males,  39  fe- 
males); the  value  of  its  buildings  and  grounds  was  $100,000, 
and  its  annual  e.\penditure  S20,312,  of  which  nearly 
§18,000  was  appropriated  by  the  St.ate.  There  is  an  insti- 
tution for  Ibe  education  of  the  blind  at  Louisville,  founded 
in  1342,  having  19  instructors  .and  other  employes,  59  pu- 
pils, properly  v.alued  at  $90,000,  and  receiving  from  the 
State  annually  $16,000,  which  covers  its  expenditures. 
There  are  3  orphan  .a.sylums,  all  at  Louisville,  having  in 
all  13  tcu-'hcrs,  152  children,  and  expending  annually  about 
815,000.  Of  7  other  orphan  asylums  iu  the  Slate  there  is 
no  recent  report.  Inhere  is  an  institution  at  Frankfort  for 
feeble-minded  children,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
any  recent  report  of  its  condition.  The  house  of  refuge  at 
Louisville  is  a  municipal  not  a  State  institution:  it  lias  16 
teachers,  174  inmates  (150  boys  and  24  girls),  its  annual 
cost  is  about  $20,000,  and  the  inmates  earn  about  $5000  per 
annum.  There  are  two  insane  hospitals  in  the  State — 
the  Western,  at  lUipkinsvillc,  and  the  Eastern,  at  Lexing- 
ton— both  well  managed.  The  Kentucky  penitentiary  is  at 
Frankfort.  It  has  room  for  about  COO  prisoners.  It  has  not 
the  reputation  of  being  a  model  institution.  The  penal  in- 
stitutions of  the  State  generally  are  susceptible  of  verv  great 
improvement.  In  1870  there  were  603  persons  convicted 
of  crimes  which  are  punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment 
in  the  State  penitentiary,  and  1067  in  prison  charged  with 
such  crimes  and  awaiting  trial.  Of  these,  968  were  of  na- 
tive birth  and  90  of  foreign. 

Constitution,  Gocernment,  Representation  in  Congress,  etc. 

*  The  University  Library. 

t  There  are  no  data  for*  making  a  correct  statement  of  the 
numbers  of  these  two  denominations  in  the  State;  the  "Dis- 
ciples" are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  hut  both  denominations 
have  been  very  negligent  in  collecting  their  statistics. 


— The  present  constitution  of  the  State  was  adopted  in 
1850.  The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  auditor,  attor- 
ney-general, and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  arc 
elected  by  the  people  for  the  term  of  four  years.  Tlie  gov- 
ernor is  ineligible  for  the  four  years  succeeding  the  expir.a- 
tion  of  his  term.  If  a  vacancy  in  the  ofiiee  of  governor 
occur  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  term,  it  is  filled  by 
a  new  election  :  if  during  the  last  two  years,  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  after  him  the  v^pcaker  of  the  senate,  acts  as 
governor.  The  treasurer  is  elected  by  the  people  every 
two  years.  The  secretary  of  state  is  ap])ointed  by  the 
governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate. Senators,  3S  in  number,  are  elected  from  single  dis- 
tricts for  four  years,  one-half  every  two  years.  Represent- 
atives, 100  in  number,  are  elected  from  single  districts  for 
two  years.  Sessions  of  the  assemblv  are  biennial,  and  can- 
not continue  longer  than  00  days  without  a  two-thirds  ^oto 
of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  branch.  The  members 
arc  paid  $4  a  day  and  15  cents  a  mile  for  travel.  Kvcry 
male  citizen  who  has  resided  two  years  in  the  State,  ono 
year  in  tlie  county,  and  sixty  days  iu  the  ]>reeinet  in  which 
his  vote  is  ofl'ered,  is  entitled  to  vote.  The  court  of  appeals 
is  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  atul  has  aiipellate  juris- 
diction over  the  final  orders  and  judgments  of  all  other 
courts  of  the  State  in  civil  cases,  except  where  the  amount 
in  controversy  is  less  than  $50,  or  in  cases  of  judgment 
granting  divorce,  or  on  a  judgment  of  an  inferior  court 
i'rom  which  an  appeal  is  given  to  the  quarterly  or  circuit 
court.  It  has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  where 
the  fine  is  $50  or  more.  The  circuit  courts  have  original 
jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  where  the  amount  in  controversy 
is  $50  and  upwards,  except  where  exclusive  jurisdiction  is 
given  to  other  courts;  appellate  jurisdiction  in  certain 
cases  specified:  and  criminal  jurisdiction  ibr  the  trial  of 
all  otfences  which  may  be  prosecuted  by  indictment,  and 
all  ])rosecutions  and  final  actions  except  where  exclusive 
j  urisdiotiou  is  given  to  other  courts.    There  are  also  county 
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courts  and  justices'  courts.  All  judges  are  justices  of  the 
pence.  Judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  are  elected  by  dis- 
tricts for  a  term  of  eight  years,  one  every  second  year,  and 
tlic  judge  liaviug  the  shortest  term  to  serve  is  chief-justice. 
The  circuit  court  judges  arc  elected  by  districts  for  six 
years,  and  justices  of  the  peace  for  four  years.  Vnder  the 
k]>iiortionment  of  1872,  Kentucky  is  entitled  to  10  Repre- 
seutativcs  in  Congress. 

(,Vj„„(,rvr.— Keutuckv  is  divided  into  110  counties.  The 
following  was  their  population,  divide,!  into  white  and  col- 
ored, in  1870,  population  in  ISiiO,  and  valuation  in  1870  : 


.\dair 11,06.5 

Alien 10,J9" 

Anderson S.M'J 

liallacd 12,')'« 

llarreu 17,730 

ll;ilh 10,143 

li.x.ne 10,606 

H.iiirbon l-l,86:i 

H>,vd 8,573 

li,,\ie 9,513 

Uricken 11.409 

l!r,'Tlthitl '  ,3,672 

Hr,  ekenridge  ...  13,440 

li.illitt 7,781 

ll,nl-r 9,404 

Cal.lwell 10,826 

Callonav  I  9,410 

CaTnpbeil |  27,406 

farroll \  6,189 

Carter 


7,.309 

8,884 

23,227 

10,882 

8,297 

6,497 

9,381 

7,690 

20,714 

4,4.39 

4,433 

9,198 

20,056 

13,398 

7,877 

i'ranklin I    13,300 


Casey 
Christian — 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden... 
Cutnberland 

Daviess 

Ivlmondson. 

i:ili,,tt 

Eslill 

Fayette 

Kleniing 

Floyd 


Whiles, 
1S70. 


Fullou . 

(iailatiii 

Carrard 

tirant 

(i  raves 

(irayson 

(ireen  

(Jreenup 

(ancftck 

Hardin 

Harlan 

I[arrls<in 

Hart 

Henderson.... 

Henry 

Hickman 

Hopkins 

.laeKson 

.Jelferson 

Jessamine  .... 

ulnison 

.losh  Bell 

Kenton.. 


6,161 

5,074 
10,376 

9,529 
19,398 
11, .580 

9,379 
11,463 

6,591 
15,705 

4,415 
12,993 
13,G»7 
m,457 
11,006 

8,4.33 
13,827 

4,.347 
118,9.53 

8,g:« 

7,494 
3,731 
36,096 


Knox 8.294 


8,235 
6,016 

Laurel 

Lawrence 

8,,197 

Let! 

3,a35 

4,608 

Lewis 

9,115 

Lincoln 

10,947 

Livingston 

8,200 

Loj-t'in  

20,429 

6.233 
19,343 

Miulisdn 

Mauuinn 

4,681 

12,838 

Marshall 

9,405 

Martin 

new 

Mason 

18,126 

Mi-('ru(-'k*-'n 

13,988 

7,614 

M.-aiio 

9,485 

Minifec 

1,986 

Mercer 

13,114 

Metcalfe 

7,934 

Miinroe 

9,231 

tMoiilKoinery 

7,.3n7 

6,975 

Muhienburg 

12,638 

Nels.m 

14,804 

Nicholas  

9.129 

Ohio 

13,361 

Oldham 

9,027 

Owen 

14,309 

Owsley 

3,8S9 

Pendleton 

14,030 

Perry 

4,274 

Colored, 
1870. 


9,229 
9,192 

4,731 
11,099 
14,157 
8,443 
9,684 
8,186 
8,282 
3,836 
10,773 
5,491 
11,738 
6,587 
8,761 
8,748 
8,.398 
27,123 
5,049 
7,409 
8,340 
13,415 
7,167 
7,802 
6,203 
8,572 
0.181 
17,111 
4,233 
4,411 
8,599 
14,142 
11,842 
7,705 
10,637 
5,224 
4,474 
6,972 
9,020 
17,069 
11,173 
7,442 
11,002 
3,801 
13,429 
4,3U4 
10,613 
11,493 
12,467 
8,628 
6,818 
11,9.58 
4,496 
99,806 
0,199 
7,373 
3,620 
34,439 
7,737 
7,270 
6,872 
8,370 
2,924 
4,479 
8,887 
7,871 
7,147 
14,706 
4,814 
13,271 
4,.30.'i 
9,493 
9,070 
county 
14,341 
10,1199 
6,K0« 
8,191 
1,970 
9,8:!4 
7,073 
8.442 
4,8.58 
3,U31 
11,093 
10,886 
7.883 
11,108 
0,217 

I3,i:« 

3,812 
13,:)89 
4,173 


1,830 
1,101 
698 
1,477 
3,623 
2,702 
1,012 
6,677 
291 
3,679 
636 
181 
1.682 
1,194 
643 
2,078 
812 
282 
540 
100 
6H 
9,812 
3,715 
495 
292 
809 
1,309 
3,003 
226 
22 
599 
12,513 
1,.536 
171 
4,663 
937 
600 
3,404 
.509 
2,329 
407 
1,937 
401 
729 
2,276 
99 
2,378 
2,192 
5,990 
2,438 
1,033 
1,809 
51 
19,146 
3,4.39 
37 
111 
1,057 
657 
965 
144 
121 
131 
129 
228 
3,070 
1,032 
5,723 
1,419 
6,272 
179 
3,843 
StiS 

3,.582 

3,289 

814 

1,291 

16 

8,310 

861 

789 

2,699 

44 

1,633 

,",.918 

1,244 

1.393 

2,810 

1,170 

73 

641 

96 


9,.309 

9,1.87 

7,404 

8,692 

16,003 

12,113 

11,196 

14,800 

0,044 

9,304 

11,021 

4,980 

13,236 

7,289 

7,927 

9,318 

9,915 

20,909 

0,378 

8,316 

0,406 

21,027 

11,484 

6,652 

5,781 

8,796 

7,340 

13,549 

4,643 


0,886 

22,399 

12,489 

6,388 

12,694 

6,317 

6,056 

10,5.11 

8,356 

16,233 

7,982 

8,800 

8,760 

0,213 

13,189 

3,494 

13,779 

10,348 

14,262 

11.949 

7.008 

11,873 

3,087 

89,404 

9,463 

3,306 


23,467 
7,707 
0,891 
6,4  v8 
7,001 


3,904 

8,361 
10,617 

7,213 
19,021 

6,307 
17,207 

3,485 
12,593 

6,982 

18,222 
lll,:<00 
6,144 

8,898 

13,701 
0,743 
8,.531 
7,8.39 
9,237 
10.725 
13,799 
I1,OSO 
12,209 
7,283 
12,719 
n,,336 
10.443 
3,9.50 


TaluaUoD, 
1870. 


$1,768,973 
1,818,013 
1,511,100 
2,190,388 
3,333,784 
2,694,108 
5,000,925 
11,982,749 
2,239,177 
4,123,33.5 
3,900,888 
489,818 
3,384,220 
2,419,859 
1,566,207 
2,206,472 
1,976,763 
8,724,096 
2,207,236 
1,535,033 
1,4.32,301 
5,294,945 
6,290,610 
880,808 
870,279 
1,709,651 
1,234,948 
7,823,7.30 
874,224 
303,093 
.  1,. 320,720 
14,790,437 
4,337,841 
68.5,2.53 
4,923,176 
1,434,348 
1,862,731 
3,836,809 
2,841,682 
3,732,033 
1,600.900 
1,219,873 
2,949,187 
1,7.32,300 
3,728,882 
403,396 
6,720,070 
2,.533.9I0 
6,454,1.82 
5,202,399 
1,788,027 
2,477,296 
353,3.83 
76,414,971 
4,049,576 
684,019 
264,944 
14,229,8.50 
903,231 
1,642,217 
804,922 
1,1.52,310 
393,290 
310,502 
2,349,310 
4,483,920 
1,509,182 
4,269,1:15 
9.17,574 
8,177,420 
,559,856 
8,223,991 
1,487,165 


8,171,206 
6,2.84,840 
1,.564,823 
2,165..548 

120.773 
4,129,231 
1,301,095 
1,217,072 
3,.5-10,«27 

718,207 
2,162,757 
5,3119,210 
3,090.3.50 
3,343,000 
3,194,232 
2,,588,1.10 

617,6111 
2,894,389 

830,033 


Pike 

Powell 

Pulaski 

Uobertson 

Rockcastle 

Uowan 

Uussell 

,«eott 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Sj)eiicer 

Taylor  

Todd 

Trigg 

Trimble 

Union 

Warren 

Wasliinglon. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Whitley 

Wolfe 

Woodford 


Totals.. 


Pop., 
1870. 


Wlillei, 
1810. 


9,302 

2,599 
17,670 

6,399 

7,145 

2.991 

5,809 
11.007 
15,7.3:) 

9.573 

6,956 

8,220 
12,012 
13,086 

6,577 
13,640 
21,742 
12,404 
10,002 
10,93' 

8,278 

3,003 

8,240 

1,321.01111,098.092 


9,460 

2,:i0u 

16,.595 
6,142 
6,776 
2,959 
5,516 
7,651 
10,:i.30 
7,406 
4,477 
6,370 
7,73; 
9,880 
6,12 
11,000 
13,37 
10,334 
9,92' 
9.382 
8,140 
3,375 
4,413 


Colored, 

1870. 


102 

2.39 
1,075 

257 

869 
32 

293 
3,955 
6,383 
2,167 
1,479 
1,8.50 
4,800 
8,806 

4.36 
2,374 
6,367 
2,110 

675 
1,3.53 

1.38 

28 

3,825 


222  210 


Pop., 


7.;i84 
2,237 
17,201 

"vii's 

2,282 

0.024 

14,417 

16.433 

8,140 

0,188 

7,481 

11, .575 

11,051 

5,880 

12,791 

17,.320 

11, .575 

10,259 

7,.333 

7,702 


ValualloD, 

IblO. 


S91O,0U7 
:143,S19 
2,258,090 
1,025,1471 
1,033,.531 
388,688 
1,057.097 
0.722.370 
8,3li9.99S! 
2,.533,749| 
2,0!l3,.5r,l| 
1,102,091| 
2,803.846 
2,498,423' 
l,7:!9,08l)l 
3,396,l83i 
7,072,222 
3,664,004 
1,419,585 
1,578.643! 
9S,H,S.52l 
b81,:i23 
5,981,130 


409.W4,244 


Prwdjinl  Toirns.— Louisville  is  the  chief  city  of  the 
State,  and  had  in  1S70  a  population  of  100,753;  Coving- 
ton in  Konton  Co.,  opposite  Cincinnati,  has  nearly  .30,000 
inhabitants;  Ncv.port,  Campbell  co.,  and  I,e.\ington,  Fay- 
ette CO.,  have  cacli  between  15,000  and  20.000  inhabitants; 
PaiUicah,  Franlcfort  (the  capital  of  the  State),  JIaysvillc, 
and  Bowling  Green  have  fiom  5000  to  10,000  ;  Henderson, 
Owenslioro',  Versailles,  llopkinsville,  Paris,  Shelbyville, 
Danville,  and  Ilarrodsburg  have  less  than  5000.  Russell- 
ville, Richmond,  Lebanon,  Cynthiana,  Columbus,  Franklin, 
Bardstown,  and  Elizabcthtown  are  thriving  towns. 

Jlinluri/. The  territory  now  included  in  I  he  .'>tate  of  Ken- 
tucky was  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eiglileenlh  cen- 
tury, and  probably  for  several  hundreil  years  previously,  the 
favorite  lumting-ground  ami  home  of  powerful  and  warlike 
tribes  of  Indians,  who  bad  given  it  the  mime  i,(  Kentucky, 
fignii'ving  "the  dark  and  bloody  ground,"     In  1769.  Dan- 
iel Boone,  an  enterprising  hunter  and  pioneer,  came  tliiilier 
and  established  himself  where  now  is  Boonesboro".    Within 
the  next  six  or  seven  years  other  pioneers  settled  in  the 
territory,  and   among  them   sueli   men  as    Knox,  Bullitt, 
Ilarrod",  Henderson,  Kenton,  Calloway,  and   Logan,  all  of 
whom  identified  themselves  with  the  subsequent  history  ol 
the  State.     Virginia  claimed  this  whole  region  as  a  part 
other  territory,  and  most  of  the  pioneer  settlers  were  from 
that  colonv,  but  thev  purchase.l  their  lands  from  the  In- 
dians.    On  May  2;i,  1775,  the  settlers  met  at  Boonesboro  , 
and  in  convention  organized  themselves  as  the  "  Assembly 
of   Transylvania."      They  established   courts,  enrolled    a 
militia  force,  and  passed  laws  :  but  when  their  .loings  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Virginia  legislature  they  were  pro- 
nounced null  and  voi.l,  though  grants  ol   land  were  made 
to  these  pioneers.      In   1770  the  legislature  of    \  irginia 
erected  ils  territory  S.  of  the  Ohio  into  Iho  county  of  Ken- 
tucky, embracing  "all  the  country   lying  between  Ihc  Big 
Sandy  River  and  the  Mississippi.     In  1783  this  c.Minty  was 
constituted  a  district,  and   the  decisions  of  its  civil  and 
criminal  courts  were  declared  to  be  subjeel  to  apjical  to  Iho 
State  courts  of  Virginia.     Harrodsburg  bail  been  founded 
in   1774,  anil   Lexington  probably  in  the  autumn  of  1775. 
During  the  Revolutionary  war  the  number  of  s,-lllcrs  ra],- 
idly  iuereased,  although,  owing  to  the  continual  hostilities 
of  the  Indians,  thev  were  obliged  to  go  coiislantly  armed, 
and  lia.l  numerous  and  fierce  eonllicts  with  the  Chcrokces 
and  other  Indian  tribes.     On  Aug.  ID,  17.'*2,  a  bloody  and 
desperate  battle  took  place  between  the  whites,  who  num- 
bered only  1>2,  and  an   In.lian   loree  of  about  GOO,  near 
Blue  Liek'Snrin,'s.     Col.  Boone  was  prominent  in  the  bat- 
tle an,l  lost  a  son  in  it.     The  Kentuckians  were  finally  dc- 
fcttle.l  with  the  loss  of  CO  of  Iheir  number.     In  1,81   Iho 
people  of  the  district  urged  that  they  might  bo  recogimcd 
lis  a  Stale  an,l  n.lmitled  into  the  Vnion  ol  States.  _  1  Hoy 
hehl  repeate.l  e.,iiventi„iis  in    17S5.  1786,  and    1_,  s .  ;  mid 
the  Virginia  legislature  passed  an  ordiuanee  in  l,8j  grant- 
ing a  separate   organization,  but   wilh  eouditions  which 
caused  delay  ami  discontent.     In  .Ian.,  1787,  the  people  . a 
convenlion  "agreed  to   form  a  State  and   adopt  a  constitu- 
tion, but  there  were  hin.lrnnces  o„  the  part  ol  VirKimu; 
and  intrigues  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  viceroy  in  Louisi- 
ana  and  of  emi.ssariJs  from  Cana.la,  bol  .  Ir.v.nK  to  draw 
n.vnv  the  district  from  its  allegiance  to  the  I  iiion,  kept  it 
in  turmoil,  while  the   Indian   h,.slilities>,nd  depredation, 
were  making  the  lives  of  the  settlers  wretehed.     At  lenglb, 
when  the  dilliculties  with  Virginia  seemed  ij,'"'"  ."'.""' 
Med,  the  announecment  was  made  thai  the  Const    ut.on  of 
the  U    S.  ha.l   been  aeeeple.l  and   ratined,  nn,|   (he  whole 
controversy  in  regard  to  Iho  organization  ol  the  dislrlcl  a- 
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a  State  was  handed  over  to  the  general  government.  In 
1700  it  was  made  a  separate  Territory  of  the  U.  S.,  and  on 
Apr.  10  tlie  delegates  ut'  the  people  assembled  once  more 
in  convention  (the  tenth  of  these  assemblies,  we  believe)  at 
Danville,  and  rcportt-d  a  State  constitution,  which  was  soon 
after  ratified,  and  under  which  Kentucky  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  State  on  June  1.  1702.  Its  population  was 
at  that  time  about  75,000.  For  the  next  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  the  young  State  was  often  in  an  agitated  condition. 
She  had  a  vital  interest  in  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  in  its  being  at  least  in  the  hands  of  a  friendly 
power.  The  treaty  with  Spain  in  1795,  and  its  subsequent 
violation  hy  that  power,  and  the  repeated  transfers  of  the 
territory  bordering  on  the  Gulf  to  and  from  France,  its 
final  purchase  by  the  U.  S.,  the  intermeddling  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  and  the  French  minister  with  the  matter, 
and  the  wild  and  treasonable  schemes  of  Aaron  Burr  and 
his  confederates,  all  tended  to  keep  the  ])cople  at  fever- 
heat.  In  the  war  of  1812,  Kentucky  bore  an  honorable 
part,  though  she  suffered  severely  at  the  battle  of  French- 
town  and  in  the  barbarous  massacre  which  followed  it,  and 
some  of  lier  best  citizens  were  sacrificed  in  the  unfortunate 
and  ill-managed  attempt  to  relieve  Fort  Meigs.  Somewhat 
later  a  civil  contest  in  the  State,  known  as  the  "  Old  Court 
and  New  Court  ccintroversy,"  which  virtually  involved  the 
question  of  the  repudiation  of  a  debt  of  doubtful  legality 
by  the  State,  was  decided,  greatly  to  her  honor,  by  the 
maintenance  of  all  her  obligations,  though  they  had  been 
obtained  by  fraud.  In  the  Mexican  war  tlie  State  sent 
more  than  her  quota  of  volunteers  to  the  conflict,  and  their 
gallant  conduct  in  the  field  won  them  lasting  renown.  In 
the  late  civil  war  the  State  declared  at  first  her  strict  neu- 
trality in  regard  to  both  parties  to  the  war,  but  as  it  proved 


impossible  to  maintain  this  condition,  the  legislature,  after 
the  invasion  of  the  Southern  troops  in  Aug.,  ISUI.  engaged 
in  correspondence  with  the  opposing  forces,  and  finally, 
after  a  very  exciting  discussion,  gave  in  its  adhesiun  to  the 
Union,  Nov.  27,  1S61.  The  State  was  a  recruiting-ground 
for  both  armies,  and  its  people  were  almost  equally  divided 
in  sentiment.  It  furnisbed  in  several  instances  the  battle- 
fields in  severe  and  hotly-contested  actions,  such  as  those 
of  Mill  Spring,  Pcrryville.  and  Richmond,  as  well  as  in  the 
minor  conflicts  of  Cynthiana,  Elizabethtown,  (Jrccnsburg, 
Lebanon,  London,  Mount  Sterling.  Mumlonlsvillc,  Pound 
Gap,  Prestouburg,  Somerset,  and  Tobb's  Bend,  and  suf- 
fered not  only  from  the  passage  of  large  hostile  forces  across 
its  territory,  but  from  repeated  raids  to  and  through  the 
State.  It  refused  to  ratify  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the 
border  States  which  has  remained  constantly  under  Demo- 
cratic control  since  the  close  of  the  war. 
Governors  of  the  State. — 
Term. 

Isaac  Shelby 1792-96 

James  (iarrard I796-1S04 

niri:>topher  Greenup 1S04-0S 

Cbark's  Scott lSOS-12 

Isaac  Shelby 1812-16 

George  Madison 1816-16 

Gabriel  Slaughter  (act- 
ine) 1816-20 

.Tolin  Adair 1820-24 

Joseph  Desha 1824-28 

Thomas  Metcalfe 1S28-H2 

John  Breathitt 1832-34 

James T.  Morehead  (act- 
ing*  1831-36 

James  Clark 1836-37 


Terra. 
Charles     A.     Wicklitfe 

(actiug) 1839-40 

Robert  P.  Letcher 1840-44 

William  Owsk-y 1841-48 

John  J.  Crittenden 1848-.^0 

John  L.  Helm  (acting)..18.'^0-5l 

Lazarus  W.  Powell ]8oI-5.5 

Chailes  S.  Morehead 18r.5-S9 

Beriah  H.  Ma!?offin 1859-61 

James  F.  Robinson 1861-63 

Thomas  E.  Bramlelte-.18G3-67 

Jolin  L.  Helm 18G7-G7 

John       W.     Stevenson 

(aetinei 18G7-G8 

John  W.  Stevenson 1868-72 

Preston  H.  Leslie 1872-75 


Electoral  and  Popular  Votes  for  President  and  Vice-President. 


a>» 


1792 
1796 
1300 
IS04 
IROS 
1S12 
181 6 
1820 


i  Washinfrton  P.-.l 

?  Clinton  V.-P f 

IS  Jefferson  P \ 


George 
George  ( 
Thomas  J 
Aaron  Burr  V.-P. 

Thomas  Jefferson  P 

.\aron  Burr  V.-P 

Thomas  Jeflerson  P 

George  Clinton  V.-P 

Jaraes  Madison  P 

(leortfe  Clinton  V.-P 

Jaraes  Madison  P 

Klbridge  Gerry  V.-P 

JaTues  Monroe  P 

I>.  D.  Tompkins  V.-P 

James  Mouroe  P 

D.  D.  Tompkins  V.-P... 


H 

4 

1824 

4 

4 

1828 

8 

7 

1332 

12 

12 

1336 

12 

1845 

184) 

184.S 

Andrew  Jackson  P 

J.  C.Calhoun  V.-P 

Henry  Clay  P.... 

Nathan  Sanford  V,-P 

Andrew  Jackson  P 

T.C.Calhoun  V.-P 

John  Quincv  Adams  P..' 

Richard  Rush  V.-P 

Henry  Clay  P 

John  Sergeant  V.-P 

Andrew  Jackson  P " 

Martin  Van  Bitren  V.-P. 

W.  H.  Harrison  P * 

Francis  (iranger  V.-P....^ 

Martin  Van  Buren  P ' 

R.  M.  Johnson  V.-P 

W:  H.Harrison  P ' 

John  Tyler  V.-P 

Martin'Van  Buren  P 

R.  M.  Jnlnison  V.-P 

James  K.  Polk  P 

orge  M.  Dallas  V.-P... 

Henry  Clay  P 

T.  FrelinKhuysen  V.-P... 

Zacharv  Tavlor  P 

Millard  Fillmore  V.-P... 

Lewis  Cass  P 

W.  O.  Butler  V.-P 


li\ 


6,453 


1852 


^n 


16,782: 1 

39,084'/'^'' 

31,172 

43,396 

36,247 

36,9j5 

33,433 

58,489 

32,616 

51,988 

61,255 

67,141 

49,720 


1S64 


1868 


Winfifld  Scott  P 

W.  A.Criiliain  V.-P 

Franklin  Pierce  P , 

W.  E.King  V.-P 

James  Buchanan  P 

J.  C.  Breckenridge  V.-P. 

.Tolin  C.  Fremont  P 

W.  L.  Davton  V.-P i 

Millard  Fillmore  P I 

A.  J.  Donelson  V.-P ( 

Abraham  Lincoln  P ) 

Hannibal  Hamlin  V.-P f 

.T.  V.  ISreckenridjre  P ' 

Joseph  Lane  V.-P 

John  Hell  P 

Edward  Everett  V.  P 

Stephen  A.  Donglas  P 

Horschel  V.  Johnson  V.-P.  / 

Abraham  Lincoln  P I 

-\ndn-\v  .l.thnson  V.-P.. 
iHorge  H.  .MeClcllan  P.. 
G.  II.  Pendleton  V.-P..., 

Ulvsses  S.  Grant  P 

Schuyler  Colfax  V.-P J 

Horatio  Seymour  P 1 

Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  V.-P.  1 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  P 1 

Henry  Wilson  V.-P f 

Horace  Greeley  P ( 

B.  Gratz  Brown  V.-P J 

Charles  O'Conor  P 


Pop. 
rote. 


57,008 

53,806 

74,642 

314 

67,416 

1,3G4 

53,143 

65,058 

25,651 

27,786 

64,301 

39,566 

115,889 

88,970 

100,208 
2,.374 


For  most  of  the  data  concerning  the  topography,  geol- 
ogy, etc.  of  Kentucky  we  are  indebted  to  Prof.  N.  S. 
Shaler,  State  geologist  of  Kentucky  and  professor  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

L.  P.  BnOCKETT. 

Kentucky,  tp.  of  White  co..  Ark.     Pop.  443. 

Kentucky,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  197G. 

Kentucky,  tp.  of  Nicholas  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  015. 

Kentucky  River  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Letcher 
CO.,  Hows  in  a  tortuous  north-westerly  course  some  250 
miles,  reaching  the  Ohio  at  CarroUton.  Its  middle  and  S. 
forks  .join  the  main  stream  in  Owsley  co.  Its  head-streams 
flow  tiirough  a  rough  region,  abounding  iu  iron,  coal,  and 
s.alt.  Great  amounts  of  money  have  been  expended  in  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  this  beautiful  stream,  which 
steamboats  now  ascend  to  Frankfort,  OU  miles,  and  flat- 
boats  for  150  miles.  At  high  water  cargoes  are  floated 
down  from  its  head-streams. 

Kent'ville,  posl-v.,  cap.  of  King's  co..  Nova  Scotia, 
on  the  river  Cornwallis  and  on  the  Windsor  and  Annap- 
olis Railway,  59  miles  N.  E.  of  Annapolis.  It  contains 
tile  jiriucipal  offices,  car-shops,  and  engine-house  of  the 
railway,  and  has  1  weekly  paper.  The  scenery  is  fine,  the 
soil  fertile,  the  mineral  wealth  great.  Pop.  of  sub-dis-  I 
trict,  1779.  j 


Ken'yon,  post-tp.  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minn.,  14  miles  E. 
of  Faribault.     Pop.  633. 

Kenyon  (John),  b.  in  Jamaica  about  KS.*?.  son  of  a 
wealthy  planter:  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house,  Lon- 
don, and  at  Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge;  cultivated  tho 
friendship  of  Coleridge,  Souther,  and  Wordsworth,  and 
published  two  or  three  volumes  of  verses,  not  without 
merit;  but  will  be  chiefly  remembered  for  tlie  generosity 
with  which  he  distributed  his  large  fortune  among  eighty 
legatees,  many  of  whom  were  distinguished  in  literature. 
B.  W.  Procter  (Barry  Cornwall)  received  £05110:  Dr.  Hen- 
ry Southey,  £8000  ;  Robert  and  Elizabeth  B.  Browning  (the 
latter  his  cousin),  £10,000.  D.  at  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Dec.  3.  1850. 

Kenyon  (LLOvn),  Loud,  b.  at  Gredington,  Flintshire, 
W'ales,  Oct.  5,  1732:  studied  at  the  Middle  Temple;  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1750;  was  associated  in  practice  with 
Dunning:  became  attorney-general  in  1782:  master  of  the 
rolls  in  1784;  and  on  tho  retirement  of  Lord  Mansfield  was 
by  Pitt  made  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Kenyon.  Baron  Gredington — a  post  which  he 
held  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Bath  in  1802.  He 
made  an  immense  fortune  at  the  bar.  but  was  disliked  for  his 
arroffance.  His  grandson,  George  J.  Kenyon,  published  a 
i//"<?(Lon.,  1S73),  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  his  character. 


KENYON  COLLEGE— KEPLER. 
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Kenyon  College,  situated  at  Gambier,  0.,  coraprises 
three  distiuet  schools — tho  theological  seininary,  Kenyon 
College,  and  tlie  grammar  school.  It  was  founded  in  1825 
undi-r  the  corporate  name  of  tho  Theological  Seminary  of 
tho  Protestant  Kpisenpal  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Ohio,  and 
opened  at  Wurthingtun,  near  Culumbus.  with  the  purpose 
of  rearing  up  iiuiii.-lers  of  the  gosjicl  in  the  midst  ot  the 
hahils  and  circumstances  and  with  all  the  facilities  of  econ- 
omy of  the  Wt-stern  country.  As  pupils  in  elementary  sci- 
ence and  the  classics  increased,  an  act  of  the  legislature  was 
obtained  by  which  the  president  and  professors  were  con- 
stituted the  faculty  of  a  college  by  the  name  of  Kenyon  Col- 
legf,  and  the  institution,  thus  modified  and  enlarged,  was 
transferred  to  Ciambier  in  IS28.  The  growth  of  the  insti- 
tution is  shown  by  the  institution  of  its  professorships: 
Latin  and  Greek  in  1H25;  intellectual  and  moral  philos- 
ophy in  1S23:  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  chem- 
istry in  1830;  logic  and  rhetoric  in  IS.'M;  mathematics  and 
civil  engineering,  separate  from  natural  phiIo?ophy  an<l 
chpiiiislry,  in  1S31;  English  literature  and  history  in  1S.')0; 
and  in  tho  theological  department:  systematic  divinity  in 
IX.IK;  ecclesiastical  polity,  pastoral  tlivinity,  and  sacred 
literature  in  lS.'i.'i:  ecclesiastical  history  in  1S;;7:  and  pas- 
toral theology  in  ISliO.  In  ISliU  the  seminary  and  college 
faculties  were  organized  separately  by  au  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, which  conferred  upon  the  former  power  to  confer 
degrees  in  divinity,  and  upon  the  latter  power  to  confer  de- 
grees in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  situation  of  the  college 
i?  beautiful  and  healthy,  on  a  headland  to  the  N.  of  tho 
valley  of  tho  Kokosing.  and  in  easy  communication  with 
Cleveland,  Sandusky.  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati.  Its  build- 
ings arcelegant  and  comfortable.  Its  property — real  estate, 
buildings,  farmlands,  and  endowments  for  jirofessorships — 
amounts  to  $4i')l»,(illli.  A(;cording  to  the  constitution  adopted 
in  1S2I.  recognized  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  modified 
in  IS70,  the  board  of  trustees  consists  of  tho  bishops  of  all 
dioceses  which  may  embrace  territory  now  within  tho 
limits  of  the  diocese  of  Ohio,  the  assistant  bishop  of  tho 
diocese  in  which  the  seminary  is  situated,  the  president  of 
Kenyon  College,  4  clerical  and  4  lay  trustees  chosen  for 
terms  of  ten  years  by  the  board  of  trustees,  .t  clerical  and 
.3  lay  trustees  elected  for  terms  of  three  yc;irs  by  tho  dio- 
cesan conventions,  and  2  clerical  and  2  lay  trustees  chosen 
by  the  aluniui  for  terms  of  four  years.  At  the  publication 
of  tho  triennial  catalogue  in  1873  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates was  ii.')i> — namely,  from  Kenyon  College  453,  and  from 
tho  theological  seminary  170;  63  were  graduates  of  both 
schools.  Eli  T.  Tappan. 

Ke'okuk,  county  of  S.  E.  Iowa.  Area,  b7C<  square  miles. 
It  is  well  watered,  and  consists  of  prairie  lands  with  groves 
of  trees.  The  soil  is  good.  There  are  j)roductivc  mines 
of  coal.  Tho  county  is  traversed  by  a  brancii  of  tho  Chi- 
cago Uock  Island  and  Pacific  U.  11.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool 
are  staple  products.  Carriages  and  wagons  are  leading  ar- 
ticles of  manufacture.     Cap.  Sigouruey.     I'op.  10,434. 

Keokuk,  city.  cap.  of  Lee  co.,  la.,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the    Mississippi    River,   near  its  conflueucc    with   the   Des 
Moines,  about   midway  between    Burlington   and   Quincy, 
135  miles  S.  E.  of  L)cs   Moines,  and   200   miles  above  Si. 
Louis.      It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  rapids,  which  are 
12  miles  long  with  a  fall  of  24  feet,  and  is  at  the  head  of 
navigation  for  tho  larger  class  of  steamboat  navigation  ; 
is  a  port  of  delivery,  and  being  in  the  extreme  S.  E.  corner 
of  the  State,  has  received  the  name  of  "(iato  City."     Keo- 
kuk is  built  on  limestone  bluffs   150  feet  high,  overlooking 
tho  river,  and   surrounded  by  a  rich   and   jMoductivo  dis- 
trict;  is  well  luiilt,  chiefly  of  brick,  Main  street,  tho  prin- 
ci|ial  thoroughfare.  Ijciug    lOI)  feet  wide  and   more  than  a 
mile  in  length.     A  magnificent  iron  railruad  and  highway 
bridge,  2300  feet  in  length,  spans  the  Mississippi;   6  lines 
of  stcam-pa(rkcts  ply  <laily  to  and  fro  ;  0  railrfiatis  are  com- 
picled  anrl  3  others  are  projected.      It  has  20  churches.  4 
l)aiil(.><,    2    daily    and    3    weekly    newspapers,    1     religious 
monthly   in   Swedish,   1   medical   college.  4  largo   public- 
school  buildings  (brick,  costing  $125,000),  a   T.  S,  court-  j 
room,  a   public    library,  gasworks,  a    loan    and    building  I 
association,  and  several  large  pcirk-packing  establishments.   1 
A  large  wholesale  business  is  done  in  dry  go(Mif*,  gro(!eries,   } 
boots  and  shoes,  and  all  kinds  of  merchandise.     Tho  U.  S,  j 
g'>vernment  is  constructing  a  ship-canal,  II  miles  long  and 
not  less  than  300  feet  wide,  around  the  lower  rapids  at   a  | 
cost  of  about  $K, 000, 01)0.      |!y  it  a  firsl-elass  walcrpnwer 
will  be  secured  for  nianufiicturing  purposea.     Pop.  in  1850, 
2478;  in  1860,  S136;  in  1870.  12,706. 

EiiiK  .1.  Lkkcii,  iSVe.  of  Citizrna'  A»$ooiation. 

Keokuk,  tp.  of  Wapello  co.,  la.     Pop.  700. 

Keokuk  Junrtiou,  post-v.  of  Adams  eo..  III.,  at  tho 

jiinctiuii  nf  the  (lalcsburg  and  t^iiiicy  division  nf  tho  Chi- 
cago I'.wrliiigtun  and  Quincy  It.  K.  ari'l  tlic  Keokuk  branch 
of  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Wc.-^tern  It.  K. 


Ke'osanqua,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Van  Buren  co.,  la.     It 
has  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  S69. 

Keo'wee,  post-tp.  of  Oconee  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1120. 

Kep'ler,  or  Kepplcr  (Joiiann).  b.  at  Magstatt,  near 
Weil,  Wiirtemberg,  Dee.  27  (or  21),  1571.  His  father. 
Henry  Kepler,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Netherlands  under  the 
duke  of  Alva;  his  mother,  Catherine  Guldenmann,  was 
daughter  of  an  innkeeper,  and  was  unable  to  read  or  write, 
Joliann  came  into  the  world  by  a  premature  birth,  and  ex- 
perienced a  severe  attack  of  smallpox  at  six  years  of  age. 
and  anotlier  nearly  mortal  illness  at  thirteen,  which  left 
permanent  traces  upon  his  constitution,  so  that  he  was  a 
sufi'ercr  through  Vile  from  fevers  and  jjcriodical  diseases. 
In  early  childhood  he  was  taken  from  school  to  serve  ns 
waiter  in  a  miserable  inn  his  father  had  set  up  at  Kluier- 
dingen,  but  as  the  business  did  not  prosper,  the  father  en- 
listed as  a  soldier  against  the  Turks  and  was  never  heard 
from  again.  Young  Kepler,  having  had  to  sufler  from  the 
severities  of  his  mother,  sought  refuge  with  an  only  sister 
married  to  a  Protestant  minister,  and  the  latter,  finding  tho 
boy  too  feeble  to  work  in  the  fields,  obtained  for  him  in 
15SG  admission  to  a  Protestant  monastic  school  at  Maul- 
bronn  ;  and  having  shown  aptness  for  learning,  he  was  sent 
in  15S8,  at  the  expense  of  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  to  tho 
University  of  Tiibingcn  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  and 
took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1501.  His  theses  on  tluolog- 
ieal  topics  exhibited  too  great  freedom  to  merit  the  apjjro- 
bation  of  that  faculty,  and,  abandoning  his  studies  in  that 
department,  he  turned  with  eagerness  to  tho  astronomical 
theories  of  Kopcrnick  (Copernicus)  as  expounded  by 
MiJstlin.  His  proficiency  was  such  that  in  1591,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  T'niversity  of  Griif z  in  Styria,  where  the  same 
year  he  published  an  almanac,  and  in  l5i)G  a  eosmograpli- 
ical  treatise  filled  with  crude  fancies  drawn  from  a  mixture 
of  theol'igy  with  mathematics.  In  1507  he  married  a  beau- 
tiful widow  of  noble  birth,  Barbara  Muller  voii  Mulccli.  and 
was  required  by  her  to  produce  proofs  of  his  own  nobility, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  done,  but  tho  evidences  furnished 
by  the  innkeeper's  son  could  scarcely  have  been  very  satis- 
factory:  at  all  events,  the  union  was  not  a  happy  one.  In 
1599  a  scries  of  religious  ])erseeutions  began  in  Styria.  and 
culminated  two  years  later  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Protest- 
ant professors  from  tho  University  of  (Jriitz.  Kepler  had 
visited  Tyeho  TJraho,  the  most  eminent  astronomer  of  tho 
time,  at  Heuach,  near  Prague,  in  IfiOO,  and  joyfully  accept- 
ed an  invitation  to  aid  him  in  the  calculation  of  a  new  set 
of  '*  lludolphinc  "  astronomical  taijles  ordered  by  the  em- 
peror Kuti'dph  II.,  who  was  ambitious  of  scientific  honors 
and  wished  to  replace  the  Pttdemaic  and  Copcrnican  tables 
by  others  bearing  his  own  name.  Unfortunately,  Kepler, 
who  entered  upon  his  new  labors  in  Sept.,  1001.  as  assist- 
ant imperial  niathcmatieian,  found  it  impossible  to  live  in 
harmony  with  Tyeho.  The  hitter  doled  out  a  niggardly 
salary  florin  by  florin,  and  Madame  Kepler  had  to  make 
personal  solicitations  in  order  to  collect  anytliing.  Tyclio 
died  tho  following  month  (Oct.  24),  and  Kejilcr  succeeded 
to  his  post,  with  a  nominal  salary  of  151)0  florins  j)er  an- 
num, but  the  imperial  treasury  being  low  and  paymenis 
rare  and  irregular,  he  harl  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  cast- 
ing nativities.  Astrology  was  then  an  admitted  branch  of 
astronomy,  and  in  a  treatise  on  that  subject,  fte  Fuudnmruiis 
AHtroiof/iiv  { 1602),  Kepler  expounded  the  influence  of  plan- 
etary conjunctions  upon  human  destinies.  A  treatise  on 
optics,  I'ttntii/itmicnft  ml  ViulHiturm  ( 1604 ),  exhibited  ac- 
curate researches  into  tho  structure  of  the  eye,  and  fur- 
nished the  formulas  which  have  been  ever  since  employed 
in  the  calculation  of  eclipses.  In  a  work  published  in 
100)),  l)f  St'Un  A'«r(i  in  pxir  Srrpcuturii.  etc..  Kepler,  be- 
sides describing  a  new  star  in  the  constellation  of  tlic  Ser- 
tient,  made  the  correction  of  four  years  In  tho  era  of  Iho 
lirth  of  Christ  which  has  since  been  accepted.  In  IC09 
appeared  his  greatest  work,  tlic  Antrottnntin  .Vcrtr.  com- 
piled from  the  observations  of  Tyeho  Itrahe,  supplemented 
by  his  own,  in  which  the  motions  of  tlic  planet  Mars  were 
mudo  tho  basis  for  two  of  tho  important  corrections  of  tho 
received  astronomical  theories  known  ns  Kepler's  Laws — 
namely,  the  ellij)tieity  of  the  planetary  orbils.  and  the  fact 
that  the  Kaiui  s  Vi:iTort  (which  see)  of  every  ]dane(  passes 
over  equal  areas  in  e<iurtl  times.  These  brilliant  discoveries 
were,  as  Kepler  truly  said  in  his  title-page,  "  wrought  out 
by  |)crsi8tent  research  extending  over  many  years"  {;>^I- 
rtum  ttntinrtim  prrti'nari  utm/io  rtuhomUt),  the  mathoiniitical 
calculations  having  been  ten  times  repealed  fnr  every  op- 
position of  Mars,  ami  each  filling  ten  pagcf  nf  figures.  All 
this  was  witlicuit  tho  aid  of  logarithms,  which  were  not  in- 
vented until  five  years  Inter  (by  Napier  in  1614).  Keplor'a 
worldly  position  was  nnt  iniprnved  by  these  wonibrful  re- 
searehis;  his  salary  was  12.000  crowns  in  arrears:  Iho 
emperor  refused  him  permission  to  accept  a  professorship 
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elsewhere;  he  lost  his  wife  and  three  sons  by  the  smallpox; 
a  conflict  arose  between  Rudolph  and  his  brother  Matthias 
for  the  crown  of  Bohemia;  Prague  was  attacked  by  the  troops 
of  the  former  flGll),  and  was  devastated  by  the  plague. 
Rudolph,  liaving  resigned  the  crown  tbe  same  year,  died  at 
Prague  soon  after  (Jan.  20, 1613}.  and  Matthias  having  be- 
come emperor  of  Germany,  as  well  as  king  of  Bohemia,  con- 
firmed Kejder  as  imperial  astronomer,  allowed  him  to  accept 
the  professorship  of  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Linz, 
and  in  HlKl  summoned  him  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  to  per- 
suade the  Protestant  princes  of  the  necessity  of  accepting 
the  Gregorian  correction  of  the  calendar,  for  which  purpose 
he  wrote  a  short  treatise.     In  IGla  he  married  his  second 
wife,   Susanna  Rettinger,  after  a   careful  scrutiny  of  the 
comparative  advantages  of  an   alliance  with  no  less  than 
eleven  ladies,  an  estimate  of  whose  characters  he  has  left 
on  record  in  a  letter  to  Baron  Strahlendorf.     About  the 
same  time  his  aged  mother,  who  still  lived  in  the  duchy  of 
AVUrtemberg,  became  a  victim  of  her  son's  scientific  repu- 
tation.    She   was    formally    accused    of  "having   learned 
magic  from  an  aunt,  who  was  burned  as  a  witch,  of  having 
frequent  interviews  with  the  devil,  of  being  unable  to  shed 
tears,  of  killing  the  pigs  in   the  neighborhood   by  riding 
them  at  night,  of  not  being  able  to  look  in  the  eyes  of  per- 
sons with  whom  she  talked,  and  of  having  hired  the  grave- 
digger  to  exhume  her  husband's  skull  to  make  of  it  a  cup 
for  a  present  to  her  son   Kepler."     This  trial  lasted  five 
years,  and  only  a  personal  appeal  (in  1G20)  made  by  Kep- 
ler to  the  grand  duke  saved  his  mother  from  the  flames. 
She  was  released  only  after  every  ignominy  short  of  actual 
torture,  though  bravelv  maintaining  her  innocence,  and  d. 
in    1G22.     At   Linz,   Kepler  was    now   denounced    by   the 
Catholic  priests  as  not  only  a  heretic,  but  as  the  son  of  a 
witch.     During  these   sufferings  he   had  worked   out  the 
third  and  greatest  of  his  immortal  laws — namely,  *' that 
the  squares  of  the  periods  of  revolution  of  any  two  planets 
are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from 
the  sun."    This  discovery  was  made,  as  Kepler  was  careful 
to  record,  on  May  15,  lOlS,  after  seventeen  years  of  study 
upon  the  observations  of  Tycho ;  it  was  published  in  1G19 
at  Linz,  in  a  folio  volume,  Ilarmouiccs  Mimdi  Librt  V..  dedi- 
cated to   King  James   I.  of  England,  the  father-in-law  of 
the  elector  palatine,  who  had  just  become  king  of  Bohemia, 
and  wliosc  claims  to  the  imperial  crown  gave  rise  the  same 
year  to  the  Thirty  Years'  war.     The  rival  candidate.  Fer- 
dinand II.,  deposed  as  king  by  the  states  of  Bohemia  in 
the  same  month  that  he  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany 
(of  the  Romans),  desired  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  men  of 
science;  he  offered  to  pay  Kepler's  arrears  of  salary  and 
to  enable  him  to  issue  the  *"  Rudolphine  Tables,"  but  the 
breaking  out  of  the  great  war  postponed  for  years  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promise.     At  last,  after  a  delay  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  they  were  published  at  Ulm  in  1027.  -  At  the 
invitation  of  Wallenstein,  Kepler  removed  in  1620  to  Sagan 
in  Silesia,  and  soon  after  received  an  appointment  as  pro- 
fessor  at    the    University  of    Rostock.     Having    gone    to 
Ratisbon  in  1630  to  negotiate  in  vain  for  the  payment  of 
his  long  arrears  of  salary,  he   d.  there  Xov.  15,  and   was 
buried  in  St.  Peter's  churchyard,  tbe  spot  being  now  cov- 
ered by  a  temple-monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  1803. 
He  composed  his   own  epitaph  in  the  following  striking 
words : 

"  Mensus  eram  coelos,  nunc  terrse  mctior  umbras : 
Mens  ctEljstis  erat,  corporis  umbra  jacet." 

("  I  have  measured  the  heavens :  I  now  measure  the  shades 
of  the  earth.  The  mind  was  of  heavenly  origin ;  only  the 
shadow  of  the  body  lies  here.")  Kepler  published,  besides 
the  works  already  specified,  an  abstract  of  the  Copernican 
sysJcm,  Epitome  Astrouomir^  Copernicse,  in  VIT.  libros  di- 
(jfsta,  etc.  (Linz.  2  vols.,  1018-22)  ;  a  treatise  on  Dioptrics 
(Frankfort.  1611  ;  London,  1653),  which  in  the  opinion  of 
Sir  David  Brewster  laid  the  foundation  of  optics:  a  small 
work  on  Cometft  (1610);  several  series  of  Ephemerirfea, 
and  numerous  minor  productions  on  astrology  or  other 
subjects,  written  chiefly  for  bread.  His  total  published 
works  were  33  in  number,  and  he  left  22  volumes  of  MPS., 
of  which  those  containing  the  correspondence  were  printed 
in  1718,  and  the  remainder  were  included  in  a  new  edition 
of  all  his  works  published  at  Frankfort  in  8  vols.  (1858-70). 

Porter  C.  Bliss. 
Kep'pel  (ArorSTrs),  Viscorxr.  b.  Apr.  2,  1725,  was  a 
son  of  the  second  earl  of  Albemarle;  entered  the  navy  in 
1740;  circumnavigated  the  world  with  Lord  Anson:  "was 
made  rear-admiral  in  1762.  For  many  years  he  was  verv 
successful  in  isolated  naval  engagements,  commanding  a 
single  vessel  or  a  small  squadron.  In  his  only  general  en- 
gagement with  the  French,  which  took  place  near  Fshant 
in  July,  1778,  the  victory  remained  uncertain,  and  Keppel 
was  tried  by  court-martial,  but  acquitted,  and  his  conduct 
approved.  He  was  several  times  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ; 


was  in  17S2  made  Viscount  Keppel  of  Elvedon,  and  d.  in 

Sufl'olk  Oct.  2,  17S6. 

Keppel  (Sir  Henry),  K.  C.  B.,  a  younger  son  of  the 
earl  of  Albemarle,  and  an  admiral  in  the  English  naw,  b. 
June  14,  1800;  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age;  was  lieu- 
teuant  in  1829,  commander  in  1833,  captain  in  1837,  com- 
modore in  1856.  vice-admiral  in  1867,  and  full  admiral  in 
18G9.  His  early  service  was  on  the  East  India.  Mcditcr- 
rauean,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  stations,  and  on  the  coast 
of  China,  where  he  commanded  the  Dido  lS41-i5;  in  the 
Crimean  war  he  commanded  the  naval  brigade  before  Se- 
bastopol:  was  again  (185G-57)  in  command  on  the  Chinese 
waters,  and  created  K.  C.  B.  for  the  destruction  of  a  Chi- 
nese war-fleet ;  naval  commander-in-chief  at  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  1800,  from  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  Brazil- 
ian station;  vice-admiral  and  commander-in-chief  on  the 
China  and  Japan  station  1867-60.  returning  to  England  in 
the  latter  year  as  admiral.  Author  of  Expeditifm  tv  Bor- 
neo and  Visit  to  the  ludian  Archipctof/o. 

Ker'atine  [Gr.  Kepa^.  "hern"]  (another  name  that  has 
been  proposed  is  Elastine),  a  chemical  term  which  has 
been  introduced  to  designate  a  supposed  specific  substance 
forming  the  basis  of  a  large  class  of  animal  substances, 
such  as  honis,  hoofs,  nails,  claws,  \rool,  hair,  feotherM,  cuti- 
cle, etc.  No  sufiicicnt  correspondence  has  yet  appeared, 
however,  in  analyses  of  preparations  made  by  any  of  the 
methods  yet  tried  upon  these  substances,  to  justify  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  specific  name  for  all.  The  entire  insol- 
ubility of  all  of  them  in  all  solvents  yet  tried— except  al- 
kalies, which  show  chemical  change  by  evolving  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen — has  been  the  obstacle  to  their  purification. 
After  boiling  them  in  fine  shavings  with  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  dilute  soda,  until  all  is 
removed  soluble  in  these  agents,  Scherer  found  mean  re- 
sults about  as  follows: 

nuflratn  horns.     Human  nails. 


Carbon 51.23.. 

Hydrogen G.6G.. 

Nitrogen 17.18.. 

Cxyrren )    ^^„ 

Sulphur /   '^■-^" 

Ashes 0.70.. 


..  50.94 
..  G.77 
,.  16.80 

..  24.99 

,.     0.50 
IW.OO 


Pcrosido  of  Iron. 
from  O.OG  to  0.39 

0.21 

0.17  '*  0.27 
, 0.23 


100.00 

Another  chemist,  named    Lear,  found,  as  a  mean   of  two 

analyses  of  human  hair,  calculated  without  the  ashes — 

Tarbon .'10.42 

Hydrotcen 6.34 

Nitrogen 17.33 

Oxycen 20.91 

Sulphur 5.00 

lon.oo 

Lear  made  also  some  examinations  of  the  ashes  of  hair  of 

difiTcrcnt  colors : 

Percentage  of  ashes. 

Brown  hair From  0.32  to  1.10; 

Black  hair "      1.02  "  l.lo; 

Red  hair "      OM  "  1.85; 

Gray  hair "      0.75  "  1.00; 

Other  constituents  of  the  ashes  were  chloride  of  sodium, 
sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
silica.  Comparing  the  composition  of  hair  with  that  of 
the  proteids  fsee  article  on  ALBrMEN),  it  appears  that  its 
carbon  and  hydrogen  are  somewhat  less,  its  nitrogen  some- 
what less,  and  its  oxygen  about  the  same;  bnt  the  main 
diiferenee  appears  to  be  in  the  eulphnr,  which  is  four  or 
Jive  times  as  laror.  According  to  some  fai=hionable  notions 
of  the  day,  as  that  of  pho=phoretted  food  to  nourish  the 
brain  and  bones,  and  so  forth,  sulphuretted  food  should 
possibly  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  hair;  but  there  is  as 
yet  little  probability,  and  less  evidence,  of  the  validity  of 
such  notions.  Henp.v  Wtrtz. 

K^ratry,  de  (ArcrsTc  Hilarion).  b.  at  Rcnnes  Oct. 
28,  1769.  After  tbe  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  a 
warm  and  courageous  supporter  of  liberal  measures,  and 
contributed  very  much  to  the  revolution  of  1830.  Louis 
Philippe  made  him  a  peer  of  France  in  1837.  He  opposed 
Napoleon  strongly,  and  after  the  coup  (IVtat  he  lived  in 
retirement.  D.  in  Nov.,  1850.  Besides  a  great  number  of 
pamphlets  and  minor  essays,  among  whicb  was  QurFtious 
ti  I'ordrc  dn  jour  (1837),  he  wrote  several  large  novels  and 
books  of  art-criticism:  FrSdSric  St:fndaU  (1827),  Sfjyhira 
(1835).  Dh  bean  dans  Ics  arts  d^ imitation  (1S22). 

K^ratry,  de  (E^riLc),  Corxr,  son  of  Auguste.  b.  in 
Paris  Mar.  20.  1832.  From  an  old  feudal  family  of  Britta- 
ny, he  abandoned  its  legitimist  traditions,  served  as  a  vol- 
unteer during  the  Crimean  war,  then  as  a  French  guerillero 
in  the  Mexican  campaign  1863-65.  and  published  afterwards 
in  several  reviews  some  articles  denouncing  the  frauds  and 
impolicy  of  the  imperial  intervention  in  Jlcxico.  He  thus 
gained  some  celebrity,  and  in  1860  was  returned  to  the  Corps 
L^gislatif  as  an  opposition  deputy  by  the  Brest  electoral 
district.     'When  the  revolution  of  1870  burst  out,  Keratry 
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was  made  at  first  prefect  of  police  of  Paris;  then  as  gene- 
ral of  division  he  orjriinizcd  nearly  fifty  battalions  in  IJrc- 
ta^ne:  uame  into  conflict  with  Gambetta  and  tlie  lawyers, 
whom  he  acciisod  of  iiicnpacity  ;  and  was  prefect  of  Tou- 
lou^G  aud  of  Marseilles  under  tlie  Thiers  a;overninent  ( 1871— 
72).  Felix  AncAicNi:. 

Kcrbc'ln,  or  Meshcd-IIossein,  a  city  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  province  of  Irak-Arabi,  50  miles  S.  \V.  of  Ba;?clad. 
Pop.  estimated  at  20,U()0.  It  has  five  gates,  a  well-supplied  1 
bazaar,  and  7  caravnn?cries,  and  derives  great  sanctity  in 
Mohamuifdan  eyes  from  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Hossein. 
who  was  killed  here.  It  is  a  place  of  pilgrimnge,  largely 
inhabited  by  Persians,  and  much  coveted  by  Persian 
monarchs. 

Ker'Coot  fJnn\  Barrktt),  LL.D.,  b.  Mar.  1,  Ifilfl.  at 
Dublin,  lit  hind,  and  educated  at  Flushing  Inslitntc  and  St. 
Paul's  ("ullegc.  N.  Y..  whence  he  graduated  in  iSlil  ;  was  or- 
dained deacun  Mar.  I,  IS;;7  :  priest.  Mar.  1,  1840:  and  bishop 
of  thedidcesc  of  Pitti^burg  Jan.  2.">,  1800  ;  i-ccoivcd  the  degree 
of  \).  D.  from  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  in  IS.^0,  and  from 
Trinity  College,  Conn.,  in  ISGJ  ;  and  the  degree  of  LL.I>, 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  in  ISCi?;  was 
president  of  St.  .Tames's  College,  Md.,  18(2-04,  and  of 
Trinity  College,  Hartford.  Conn..  1804-60;  and  published 
baccahiureatc  and  other  college  addresses,  sermon?,  episco- 
pal addresses,  and  charges. 

Ker'giielen  Land,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
taking  its  name  from  tlie  French  navigator  wlio  iliscuvercd 
it  in  1772,  lUO  miles  long  and  oO  miles  broad,  is  situated  in 
lat.  4U°  :>i'  S.  and  Ion.  70°  10'  E.  It  has  many  bays  and 
inlets,  anil  a  harbor  at  the  northern  extremity  was  one  of 
the  stations  for  American  and  British  observers  of  the 
transit  of  N'enus  in  Doc,  1874.  Seals  formerly  abounded, 
but  are  now  extinct  :  large  flocks  of  wild  fowl  still  remain. 
The  island  is  barren,  covered  with  moss,  and  has  but  a  few 
flowering  plants,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  so- 
called  "  Kerguelcn's  Lancl  cabbage,"  the  I'n'nf/lea  anti- 
scar  hut  ica,  a  cruciferous  plant,  having  a  head  somewhat  liko 
that  of  the  cabbage.  It  has  pungent  qualities,  liko  tho?e 
of  horse-radish  and  mustard,  and  abounds  in  a  volatile  oil. 
It  is  antiscorljutic,  and  is  valued  as  food  by  mariners. 

Korkook%  a  large  town  of  Koordistan,  Asiatic  Turkey, 
lOll  miles  S.  E.  of  Mosul  and  1:10  miles  N.of  Bagdad.  Pop. 
J.i.OUO.  The  town  stands  on  a  commanding  eminence  nearly 
perpeiitlicubir  on  all  sides:  it  has  numerous  mosques  and 
three  Catholic  churches.  Near  by  are  inexhaustiljlo  sup- 
plies of  naphtha,  which  is  the  principal  commodity. 

Kerlercc,  de  (Lons  Bri.i.otTART),  Chevalikr.  b.  at 
Qiiiinper,  France,  in  1704;  entered  the  marine  corps  at 
aeventeen  years  of  age ;  was  in  fourteen  campaigns,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  on  board  the  Neptune  in  the  memora- 
ble combats  of  Aug.  and  Oct..  1740.  and  Oct.  21,  1747,  in 
the  latter  of  wliich  he  was  in  command  after  bis  wuperiors 
had  been  killed  or  wounded.  In  1752  ho  was  appointed 
governor  of  Louisiana,  and  remained  at  that  post  for  ten 
years,  comprising  the  whole  period  of  the  S,;ven  Years* 
w.ar,  Keturiiiug  to  France  in  1704.  lie  was  charged  with 
peculation  and  undue  severity,  and  thrown  into  the  Bas- 
tilc.  Sentence  of  exile  was  pronounced  in  17011,  but  he  was 
about  to  submit  new  evidences  to  the  tribunal  when  he  d. 
at  Paris  Sept.  i),  1770.  He  wrote  memoirs  upon  Louisiana, 
Dover  puldished  and  supposed  to  bo  lust. 

Kcrmatt',  the  ancient  C'trnmanin,  a  province  of  Persia, 
exten«iing  along  the  (iulf  of  Persia,  from  Farsistan  in  tho 
W.  to  iJeloochisIan  in  the  E.  It  comprises  an  area  of  about 
65,000  square  miles,  with  only  000,000  inhabitants.  The 
northern  part  is  a  desolate  plain,  where  no  life  can  cx'st, 
and  even  the  southern  movintaln-lan<I.  though  interspersed 
wiLii  fertile  and  lieautitiil  valleys,  is  nio.stly  barren  and 
rugged  roi'ks.  The  provitiee  is  very  little  known,  however, 
with  tho  exception  of  the  route  from  Beloochistan  ahmg  the 
southern  bonier  of  tho  desert,  and  that  from  the  capital, 
Kerman,  to  tlie  sea  coast.  The  province  has  a  breed  of 
camels  and  goats  which  are  famous  for  their  long,  silky  hair. 
Kcnnailf  town  of  Persia,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Kerman.  in  lat.  20°  48'  N.  ami  Ion.  .'iO"  :10'  K.  It  was 
formerly  much  more  flourishing  than  now,  which  is  appar- 
ent from  the  fields  of  ruins  that  surround  if,  but  its  manu- 
factures of  ^-liawls  and  carpets  are  still  celebrated,  and  it 
has  some  importance  as  a  fortress.      Pop.  .'lO.OOO. 

KcriiiHiishah',  town  of  Persia,  the  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  -lime  name  in  the  province  of  Irak-Ajemi.  in  lat.  :U° 
;iO'  N.  and  Ion.  40°  WT  K.  It  is  a  flourishing  town,  with 
elegant  mosques  and  palaces  and  benutiful  promenailes,  and 
is  noted  for  the  manufaefure  (d'  IV-rsian  carpi'fs.  In  tlio 
vicinity  is  the  cr-lcbrated  ro<'k  of  Belnstun,  whose  trilingual 
inscription  furnished  the  key  to  the  Assyrian  and  old  Per- 
sian languages.  It  carries  on  a  very  brisk  trado  with  Bag- 
dad, Teheran,  and  Ispahan.     Pop.  :i5,000. 


Ker'mes  [Arab.,  •*  little  grub  "],  or  Scarlet  l^rain,  a 

dyestutV  Ibrmerly  once  used  extensively  for  prudueing  a 
biood-red.  It  is  still  employed  in  Spain,  Africa,  and  the 
East,  but  is  to  a  great  extent  replacetl  elsewhere  by  Cocili- 
NKAL  (which  see).  Kermes  is  the  dried  bodies  of  Cvvvus 
t'lk-it,  an  insect  inhabiting  tho  kermes  oak,  an  evergreen 
shrub-oak  of  Spain  and  the  Levant.  Kermes  furnishes  a 
more  duratde  but  less  brilliant  color  than  cochineal. 

Kcnncs  Mineral,  amorphous  trisnipbide  of  antimony, 
esj^entially  Sbi'S^.  The  preparation  used  in  medicine  con- 
tains oxide  of  antimony,  and  is  hence  called  oxysulphidc 
of  antimony.  The  modo  of  preparation  for  this  purpose  is 
simply  to  boil  the  commercial  gray  sulphide  of  antimony 
with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  filter,  anci  cool  for  twenty-four 
hours,  when  a  brown-red  powder  is  found  to  hai'e  deposited, 
which  is  washed  and  dried.  The  pure  amorpbnus  Irisul- 
pbide  is  obtained  by  fusion,  and  sudden  cooling  in  water, 
of  the  native  crystalline  trisulphide.  also  by  dissolving  the 
latter  in  caustic  potash,  and  precipitating  with  an  acid. 
It  is  harder  than  the  native  sulphide,  and  its  powder  is 
red-brown,  but  lighter  in  color  than  the  impure  com])ound 
containing  oxide  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of 
tintirnil  l-rrmcs.  II.  AVriiTZ. 

Ker'messe  [Flem.  ho-l-mcua,  from  hcrh,  "  ciiurch," 
and  mas«],  formerly  religious  and  parochial  festivals,  but 
now  more  exclusively  ordinary  and  secular  enjoyments. 
These  arc  nearly  the  same  in  Flemish  countries,  Belgium 
and  Holland,  as  in  any  other  country  of  old  Europe  :  but 
the  kermesscs  of  Flanders  arc  more  extensively  known, 
because  the  custom  was  more  strictly  adhered  to,  and  be- 
cause attention  was  called  to  them  through  some  celebrated 
paintings  of  Teniers  and  other  great  Flemish  artists. 
Dances,  banquets,  target-shooting,  all  sorts  of  comical  and 
oven  clerical  processions,  formed  the  bulk  of  popular  amuse- 
ment during  the  kermesses,  which  were  sometimes  rather 
licentious  afi'airs — a  motive  which  induced  .Toseph  II..  then 
ruler  of  Flanders,  to  order  that  they  should  all  of  them  bo 
cclelirated  on  the  same  day.  That  rule  disappeared  with 
tho  Austrian  domination.  Felix  Ai  caigne. 

Kern,  county  of  S.  California.  Area,  estimated  at  7S0O 
square  miles.  It  is  partly  mountainous,  being  traversed 
by  tho  Sierra  Nevada,  and  having  the  Coast  Range  on  the 
W.  On  the  N.  W.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  the  basin  whence 
flow  the  head-streams  of  the  San  .Joaquin.  Here  is  some 
tule-lan»l  which  may  be  made  very  |iroductivc.  S.  E.  of 
the  mountains  there  is  a  basin  whicli  has  no  connection 
with  the  sea.  Wool  is  the  staple  product.  Cap.  Havilah. 
Pop.  2025.  ^ 

Kern,  a  v,  of  White  Pine  co..  Nev.  Pop.  .16. 
Kern  (Jkan  Conrad),  LL.D.,  h.  at  Berlingcn,  Switzer- 
land, in  180S;  studied  at  the  gymnasium  of  Zurieh,  at  the 
universities  of  BSle,  Berlin.  Heidelberg,  and  Paris,  devot- 
ing himself  first  to  theology,  and  afterwards  to  law,  in 
which  latter  branch  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor.  He  sat 
in  tho  diet  of  lSil3;  became  in  18117  president  of  the  su- 
jiremo  court  of  his  native  canton,  Thurgan  :  iiiiled  in  re- 
vising the  Swiss  constitution  in  184S  :  and  became  distin- 
guished for  eloquence  as  a  member  of  the  National  .Assem- 
bly. In  18r)7  and  IsOl  he  was  sent  as  pleiiipoli  ntiary  to 
Paris  for  tho  management  of  vital  interests,  and  in  1875 
ho  became  president  of  tlie  Swiss  Confederation. 

Kcr'nan  (Francis),  h.  at  Tyrone,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  II.  1^10;  graduated  at  Georgetown  College,  D.  C, 
ami  immediately  thcrcalier  began  tho  study  of  law,  enter- 
ing upon  practice  at  Ctica  in  ISliO;  was  reporter  of  the 
court  of  appeals  1854-57,  and  in  1802  was  elected  by  the 
Hemoeratic  party  to  Congress.  In  1872  he  was  tho  caniJi- 
date  of  the  same  party  for  governor  of  New  York,  but  was 
not  elected  ;  in  1S75  was  chosen  U.  S.  Senator  by  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York.  J.  B.  Bishop. 

Kern  Lake,  in  Kern  co.,  Ca!.,  is  connected  with  Kern 
Biver  by  a  slough.  It  is  full  of  fish,  and  is  in  part  over- 
grown with  tnle  {ScirpitH  ntlidiin).  All  kinds  of  game- 
birds,  otter,  heaver,  raccoons,  and  other  game,  are  found  in 
the  tulo  around  it.  It  is  in  a  very  fertile  region.  Its  sIko 
varies  with  the  rainfall. 

Kern  River  rises  in  Tulare  co.,  Cal..  flows  S.  and  S.  W. 
through  a  grandly  picturesque  region,  an-i  finally  divides 
into  two  parts  — one  flowing  .\.  W.and  N.  into  Tultire  Lake, 
and  one  into  the  tulo-region  about  Kern  and  Buena  Yista 
lakes,  with  which  it  is  connected.  Its  upper  waters  abound 
in  fine  trout.  Its  waters  are  finally  discharged  into  Tulare 
Lake. 

Kern  lliveiv  Slouch,  a  channel  by  which  at  high 
water  the  surplus  contents  of  Ihe  Tulare  Lake  in  Califor- 
nia flow  nortlnvaril  into  San  Joii(|uin  Hiver.     At  ordinary 
Htagps  Tulare  Lake  has  no  communicalion  with  Ihe  ocean. 
Ker'osene  [fnun  <ir.  ktjpoc,  "wax,"  and  .'Art.oi..  "oB"]. 
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a  term  applied  by  Abraham  Gesner  in  lS4fi  to  oil  distilled 
from  coal  in  Priuce  Edward's  Island.  It  has  since  become 
the  general  term  for  those  hydrocarbon  oils  which  are  suit- 
able for  burning  in  lamps,  from  whatever  source  obtained. 
Most  of  the  kerosene  now  used  is  refined  petroleum.  (See 
Oil  from  Coal,  Shale  Oil.  and  Petroleum.) 

Kerr,  county  of  S.  W.  Central  Texas.  Area.  SIS  square 
miles.  It  is  partly  mountainous,  but  has  much  fertile  land. 
Stock-raising  and  timber-cutting  are  the  principal  indus- 
trial pursuits.  The  cypress  timber  is  of  excellent  quality. 
Cap.  Kerrsville.     Pop.  1042. 

Kerr,  tp.  of  Champaign  co.,  111.     Pop.  3G1. 

Kerr  (John  Bozman),  son  of  John  L.  Kerr,  b.  at  Easton, 
Md..  Mar.  5, 1809;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1830;  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  lS:i;i :  was  elected  a  member  of  the  general 
assembly  of  Maryland  in  IS-IO  ;  Representative  in  Congress 
in  IS-IS;  and  was  sent  in  1S51  as  charge  d'affaires  to  Guate- 
mala, where  he  saved  the  lives  of  some  prominent  citizens 
during  a  revolution,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  republic.  On  his  return  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Baltimiire.  and  was  afterwards  deputy  solicitor 
of  the  court  of  claims  at  Washington.     D.  Jan.  27,  1S7S. 

Kerr  (John  L.),b.at  Greenbury  Point,  near  Annapolis. 
Md..  Jan.  15,  17S0;  graduated  at  St.  John's  College  in 
1799;  became  distinguished  at  the  Maryland  bar;  was 
Representative  in  Congress  from  1825  to  1829  and  from 
1831  to  1833,  and  U.  S.  Senator  from  1811  to  ISIS.  D.  at 
Easton,  Md.,  Feb.  21,  1844. 

Kerr  (Michael  C),  b.  near  Titusville,  Pa.,  Mar.  15, 
1827:  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Louisville;  settled 
at  New  Albany,  Ind. ;  was  elected  to  the  State  assembly  in 
1856;  reporter  to  the  State  supreme  court  in  18G2,  and 
published  5  vols.;  in  1864  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to 
Congress,  and  re-elected  in  1866,  186S.  1870.  and  1874,  and 
in  1875  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House.  B.  at  Rock- 
bridge Alum  Springs,  Va.,  Aug.  19,  1876. 

Kerr's  Creek,  (p.  of  Rockbridge  co.,  Ya.     Pop.  163.S. 

Kerrs'ville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Kerr  co.,  Texas,  S3  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Austin. 

Ker'ry,  county  of  Ireland,  in  (he  province  of  Munster, 
bounded  N.  by  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon  and  W.  by  the 
Atlantic.  Area,  1853  square  miles,  with  190.014  inhabit- 
ants: 201,800  in  1861.  and  238,239  in  1S51.  The  surface 
is  mountainous:  the  highest  mountain  uf  Ireland,  Carran 
Tual,  3410  feet,  is  found  here,  and  the  scenery  is  often  very 
beautiful,  as,  for  instance,  around  the  lakes  of  Killarney. 
But  tl^e  soil  is  rather  inferior,  and  still  more  so  is  its  culti- 
vation. Oats,  potatoes,  and  turnips  are  the  chief  crops; 
dairying  and  fishing  the  chief  occupations.  The  population 
is  very  ]>oor.    The  jirincipal  towns  are  Tralee  and  Killarney. 

Ker'seymere  [originally  the  same  as  eassimere,  and 
probalily  derived  from  Coshmcrt],  a  thin,  fine-wool  fabric 
manufactured  chiefly  in  the  W.  of  England,  and  often  called 
/cersfif,  for  brevity.  Also  a  coarse-twilled,  long-wool  fabric 
for  men's  wear,  made  mostly  in  the  N.  of  England  ;  this 
also  is  called  kersnt/.  The  modern  cassimcrrs  are  plain  or 
figured  woiiUen  or  eotton-and-woollen  goods,  made  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Europe,  and  designed  for  men's  wear. 

Ker'shaw,  county  of  N.  South  Carolina.  Area,  756 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Watercc  River  and  a 
branch  of  the  South  Carolina  R.  R.  It  has  an  uneven  sur- 
face and  a  soil  generally  fertile.  Cotton,  corn,  and  rice  are 
Staple  products.     Cap.  Camden.     Pop.  11,754. 

Kershaw  (J.  B.),  b.  in  South  Carolina;  was  a  prom- 
inent actor  in  the  American  civil  war  from  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  July,  1861,  where  he  commanded  a  regiment 
of  South  Carolina  volunteers  which  was  raised  principally 
by  himself;  subsequently,  as  brigadier-general,  he  com- 
manded a  brigade  throughout  the  Virginia  Peninsula  cam- 
paign of  1862  :  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  :  engaged 
in  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry,  Sept.  15,  18C2.  and  in  the 
battle  of  Antietam  two  days  later:  at  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, where  his  command  held  the  strong  position  of 
Marye's  Heights,  so  fatal  to  their  opponents;  at  Chaucellors- 
ville  and  at  Gettysburg;  transferred  to  the  AVest  with  the 
corps  of  Longstreet.  he  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga  and  the  subsequent  siege  of  Knosville.  Returning 
to  Virginia  in  1864,  now  major-general,  he  commanded  a 
division  in  the  final  campaign  of  Lee's  army,  terminating 
at  Appomattox  Court-house.  Since  the  war  he  has  acted  a 
prominent  part  in  the  politics  of  South  Carolina. 

Kertch  [the  ancient  Pnniirapmum'],  town  of  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Taunda,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Crimean  peninsula,  on  the  Strait  of  Kafl^.  It  was  a  flour- 
ishing town,  with  an  extensive  trade  and  23,000  inhabit- 
ants, when  in  1855  it  was  taken  by  the  allied  French  and 
English  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  sacked  by  the  soldiery. 
Panticapinum  was  founded  by  the  Greeks  of  Miletus  in  the 


sixth  century  b.  c.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Bosporus,  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  by 
Pompey  63  b.  o.  ;  conquered  successively  by  the  Iluns  (375), 
the  Genoese  (12S0),  the  Turks  (1475),  and  the  Russians 
(1771).  It  is  alleged  to  have  been  a  residence  of  Mithri- 
datcs.  the  ruins  of  whose  palace  are  found  on  a  hill  adjoin- 
ing Kertch. 

Ker'toii,  tp.  of  Fulton  co,,  111.     Pop.  504. 

Ker'vyn  de  Let'tciihove  (Joseph  Marie  Brcno  Con- 
stantin),  b.  at  St.  Michel.  Flanders  (now  Belgium!,  Aug. 
17,  1817  ;  engaged  in  historical  researches  in  early  life,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  authorities  upon  the 
antiquities  of  Belgium.  Among  his  works  are  Etude  sur  Ics 
Chroniffiies  ilc  Froissari  (1856),  Ilistotre  tic  Flnudre  (6  vols., 
1847-50),  both  which  obtained  premiums  for  distinguished 
merit:  Jncques  (7'.4rrrr<'We  (1863).  an  edition  of  the  Lett  res 
et  Nfifjociations  de  Philippe,  dc  Conimines  (1867),  and  nu- 
merous memoirs  published  by  the  academies  of  France 
and  Belgium. 

Keshe'na,  post-tp.  of  Shawnnaw  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  49. 

Kes'trel,  called  also  Winiihover,  from  its  habit  of 
maintaining  itself  in  one  place  in  the  air,  with  its  head  to 
the  wind,  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  abundant  of  Euro- 
pean hawks,  the  Fa/co  tinnunctdus.  It  is  a  great  devourcr 
of  mice  and  other  vermin. 

Kes'wick,  market-town  of  Cumberland.  England,  22 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Carlisle,  at  the  foot  of  Skiddaw  Mountain, 
and  beside  LaJio  Derwcntwater.  is  noted  for  its  picturesque 
scenery  and  as  the  residence  of  the  poet  Southcy.  Pop.  in 
1871,  2777. 

Keswick  D^pot,  jiost-v.  of  Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  on 
the  Washington  Citv  Virginia  Midland  and  Great  Southern 
R.  R.,  110  miles  S."  W.  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  90  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Ric'a- 
mond,  Va. 

Keszthcly',  town  of  Hungary,  is  situated  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  Lake  Balaton,  on  which  it  carries  on  a  very  im- 
portant fishing  business.  Its  brccil  of  horses  is  celebrated, 
and  its  trade  in  corn  and  wine  extensive.     Pop.  7150. 

Ketch'o,  or  Cacha'o,  town  of  Anam,  in  Farther  In- 
dia, the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tonquin,  on  the  Ton- 
quin.  Although  this  river  is  navigable  only  for  small  craft, 
the  trade  of  Ketcho  is  considerable.  Bidlion.  lacquered 
wares,  and  fine  silks  are  exported.     Pop.  150.000. 

Ketch'uin  (William  Scott),  b.  July  7.  1813.  at  Nor- 
walk,  Conu.  ;  graduated  at  West  Point  July  1,  1834,  and 
entered  the  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  ;  prior  to 
the  civil  war  he  served  in  Florida  against  the  Seminolesi, 
upon  the  Western  frontier,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  having 
in  1860  arrived  at  a  majority  in  the  4th  Infantry.  In  Nov., 
1861,  he  became  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  10th  Infantry, 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  the  following  February, 
and  colonel  of  the  11th  Infantry  May  6.  1864.  After  eight 
months'  service  in  the  West  as  acting  inspector-general,  he 
was  in  Aug.,  1862,  placed  upon  special  duty  in  the  war  and 
treasury  departments  in  Washington.  Brevetted  brigadier- 
general  and  mojor-general  Mar.  13.  1865;  retired  from  ac- 
tive service  Dec.  15,  1870,-  d.  at  Baltimore.  Md.,  June  2S, 
1871.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

Ke'toncs,  or  Acetones  (see  ArETONE).    This  large 

class  of  bodies,  though  no  member  of  it  has  as  yet  obtained 

any  practical  application  of  importance,  is  of  great  interest 

to  chemical  science  and  the  chemical  student  ;  and  we  may 

expect  to  find  practical  uses  for  its  members  in  the  future 

if  we  prosecute  their  study.     The  ketones  have  the  same 

empirical  generic  formula  as  the  fatty  aldehydes.  CnHsnO, 

I  and  each  ketone  has  therefore  its  metamere  among  the  al- 

[  deliydes.     The  view  that  they  are  derivable  from  the  alde- 

I  hydes,  by  the  replacement  of  hydrogen  by  an  alcohol-rad- 

'  ical.  does  not  seem  substantiated  by  synthesis  so  far;  and 

I  their  relations  to  the  aldehydes,  exhibited  in  the  following 

table,  do  not  appear  to  lend  it  any  sui>port.    Chancel  seems 

first  to  have  hypothetieally  pointed  out  that  the  ketones 

are  ctirhoiu/fidcs,  containing  a  nuclear  molecule  of  carbonic 

oxide  or  cnrhoni/le.    Gerhardt's  and  Williamson's  researches 

supported  this  view,  and  Wanklyn  demonstrated  it  by  show- 

j   ing  that  carbonic  oxide  and  his  ethylide  of  sodium  react  as 

follows,  producing   the   ketone   which   is  called   pmpiunr, 

\  from  being  originally  formed  by  the  destructive  distillation 

i  of  calcic  propionate: 

SnaNa  +  CO  =  ^^2  +  f  C5H10O  =  CO.CiHs.C.Hs) :  and  we 

may  represent  the  ordinary  method  of  making  ketones, 
by  distilling  the  fatty  acid  salts  of  dyad  metals,  in  the  case 
of  propionc,  as  follows: 

Calcic  Calcic 

propionate.  carbonate. 


Propionc. 

CO,C2H5,C2H5. 
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On  the  houiologie  theory  (see  article  Homology),  the  kc- 
toneis,  as  a  series  of  houiolugucs,  must  ha\'e  a  nuclear  mole- 
cule or  radical  tjCO  or  Hx,CO;  and  thotr  homologenic  for- 
mula is  Hs.CO  ^  nH-iC ;  the  ronsidcnition  of  which  excites  ' 
very  curious  suggestions  and  speculations. 


The  last  column  in  the  accompanying  table  shows  the 
system  of  notation  assigned  to  the  ketones  here  tabulated, 
by  AViinklyn,  who  has  been  the  most  distinguished  investi- 
gator of  this  class  of  bodies.  There  have  been  placed  at 
the  end  of  this  table  two  ketones  of  high  equivalents,  dis- 
covered near  forty  years  ago  by  liussy,  but  which  have 


Fatty  Aldehrdo!* : 
Karnes  and  F'>rmul». 


Formic 

Common 

Propionic... 

Butyric 

Valeric 

Cftproic 

fEnantliylic 
Caprylie 


CHaO 
C2H4O 
CsIIgO 
C4U8O 

CtHmO 
CbH,„0 
CsHisO 
C10H20O 

C35HT0O 


Fatty  Eetoucs. 


Di-hydrogen  ketone 

(unknown) 
Hydrogen-methyle  ketone. 

(unknow'n) 
Common  acetone 

Methyle-ethyle  ketone 

Propione 

Metbyle-butyle  ketone 

Butyrone 

Ethyle-amylo  ketone 

Valerono 

Di-amyle  ketone 

Palmitone,  or  raargarouc.... 
Stearonc 


'Waoklyn's  Formulie. 


cojg: 


CH3. 

CH,. 
CH3. 

ciu.cu,. 

CIIb.CHo.CH,. 
^"icHj,CH2,CH,,rH,. 

'^^  1  rHj.CHo.CHo.CH.CH,. 

'  113. 

(■n2,CH2,CH2,CHj,CH2,CHj. 

<_'Il3. 

CH2,CH2,CH,,CIl2,Cn,,CH2,CHa. 

CH  -  *  -  *  a 

CHj.'ciIg.CII-.CHo.rHj.CHj.CHj.CIIj. 

CO,C3oH62- 
CO,C34H7o. 


been  go  nearly  forgotten  that  they  are  scarcely  mentioned 
in  the  textbooks.  They  werecompared  bv  their  discoverer 
to  uprrtiKireti,  and  are  easily  prepared  by  distilling  the 
crystallized  fatty  acids  with  lime.  They  should  be  re-ex- 
amined with  a  view  to  determine  their  practical  or  economic 
value  for  making  candles  or  otherwise.       IlENitv  Wurtz. 

Ket'teler,  von  (Wilhelm  Emanuel),  b.  at  Miinster, 
Westphalia,  Dec.  25,  l.'^ll;  studied  first  law,  and  entered 
the  civil  service  of  his  native  city  ;  then  theology,  and  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1844.  In  1849  ho  was  made  provost 
of  the  lledwigskirche  of  Berlin,  and  in  ISoO  bishop  of 
Mentz.  The  energy  of  his  character  and  his  talents  as  a 
debater  and  controversialist  have  made  him  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Ultramontane  party,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  in  Ger- 
many. 

Ket'tell  fSAMUEL),  b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Aug.  5, 
isOO  ;  was  an  accomplished  linguist,  and  mastered  no  less 
than  fourteen  languages.  He  assisted  Mr.  Goodrich  in 
preparing  the  "  Peter  Parley"  books,  and  was  (1848-55) 
chief  editor  of  the  Boston  Cunrier,  lie  was  a  elevcr  writer, 
and  published  a  number  of  works,  of  which  the  best  known 
is  Sprrinirii)^  of  Aweriran  Poetry  ('J  vols.,  1829).  D.  at 
Mabien.  Mass.,  Dec.  .1,  1855. 

Ket'teringf  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton. It  has  some  manufactures  of  silk  and  plush. 
Pup.  5108. 

Ket'tle  River,  tp.  of  Pine  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  74. 

Keu'per,  The,  the  uppermost  of  the  three  groujjs  into 
which  the  Triassic  or  New  Ked  Sandstone  period  is  divided. 
It  is  represented  in  Europe  in  different  localities  by  two 
very  different  sets  of  strata,  supposed  to  be  of  contempora- 
neous origin — the  one  a  series  of  red  and  yellow  fresh-water 
m:irls  and  sandstones,  and  the  other  a  more  recently  recog- 
nized series  of  marine  strata.  knt)wn  as  the  Hallstadt  and 
St.  Cassian  beds.  About  the  true  position  of  these  latter 
there  is  still,  liowever,  much  dispute,  and  where  these  arc 
absent  the  Keuper  is  eapjicfl  by  a  bone-bed  of  especial  in- 
terest, as  in  it  have  been  ff>und  the  renmins  of  the  earliest 
known  mammals  i Mirroh-MteH,  etc.).  Whether  any  portion 
of  the  American  Trias  is  equivalent  to  the  European  Keu- 
per is  an  open  question. 

Kew,  village  and  parish  of  England,  county  of  Surrey, 
opposite  Brentford,  in  Midillc'^ex,  M  miles  from  Ii<indo;i. 
Kew  (lardens  and  the  pleasure-grounds  extend  along  the 
Thames  from  Kew  (ireen  to  the  borrlers  nf  Riehmond.  It 
was  in  these  grounds  that  BrarlJey's  iibservations  u])un  the 
fi.\ed  stars  were  made  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  a  telescope  eonstrur-tod  by  Mr.  (J.  Molyncux, 
then  the  owner  of  Kew  House,  which  wns  loasetl  by  the 
prince  of  Wales,  son  of  George  II..  by  whom  the  "  [ileasurc- 
gniunds"  were  first  laid  out,  and  further  embellinhed  by  his 
widjw.  Kew  Palace,  an  unpretending  brick  house  of 
moder.ito  size,  became  royal  property  in  the  early  days  of 
George  III.,  who  here  played  his  favorite  part  of  '*  Farmer 
(Jeorge."  A  cottage,  secluded  in  the  upper  pnrt  of  the  park 
or  pleasure-grounds,  is  still  preserved  with  its  furniture  as 
it,  WHS  left  by  Queen  Charlotte.  This  and  the  untenanted 
palace  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown.  While  the 
Vol,.  Ii.-'.I7 


life  of  the  royal  family  at  Kew  will  bo  remembered  through 
Madame  d'Arblay's  (Miss  Burnr-y's)  memoirs,  the  later  in- 
terest of  Kew  centres  in  its  gardens  and  botanical  collec- 
tions. The  large  and  choice  collections  of  living  plants, 
maintained  for  70  or  80  years  as  the  j)rivate  property  of  the 
sovereign,  under  the  administration  of  tlietwo  Aitons,  father 
and  son,  were  of  much  botanical  importance.  In  IS,*i8  the 
grounds  became  national  property,  under  the  control  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  woods  and  forests,  and  the  now  cele- 
brated estalilishraent  was  founded.  It  was  placed  under 
tho  charge  of  Sir  William  Hooker,  and  since  bis  death  in 
18fi.3  that  of  his  son.  Dr.  .Joseph  D.  Hooker,  now  president 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Under  these  administrators  and  the 
liberal  support  of  Parliament  tho  royal  gardens  at  Kew 
have  become  the  largest  and  most  important,  as  well  11s  the 
most  popular,  botanical  establishment  in  the  world,  both  as 
respects  the  conservatories  and  collections  of  living  plants, 
and  in  the  herbarium  and  noble  museum  of  vegetable  prod- 
ucts founded  by  Sir  William  Hooker.  The  whole  establish- 
ment is  freely  open  to  the  public  every  day  after  one  o'clock. 
The  annual  number  of  visitors,  commencing  with  9000  in 
1841,  has  ri?;cu  to  nearly  700,000.  Asa  Ghay. 

Kewa'nce,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Henry  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  H.  K.,  132  miles  W.  of 
Chicago;  has  7  churches,  5  public-school  buildings.  1  na- 
tional and  1  private  bank.  1  weekly  newspaper,  2  flour- 
mills,  2  foundries  and  macbine-shups.  several  wagon  and 
carriage  shops,  manufactories  of  agricultural  ini|)Icment8 
and  of  house-heating  apparatus,  a  distillery,  anil  the  usual 
complement  of  stores.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  arc  rich 
farming-lands  and  inexhnustiblo  beds  of  bituminous  coal. 

Pop.  422.').  C.   BassKTT,   Ei>.   "  IsnEi-KSDENT." 

KrwaN'kum,  tp.  of  Washington  co..  Wis.     Pop.  l.'iOD. 

Kewau'noe,  county  of  Wisconsin,  having  Lake  Mich- 
igan ns  its  eastern  boundary.  .Area,  about  .'MO  square  miles. 
It  is  chiefly  covered  with  forests,  and  lumber  is  tho  jirin- 
cipal  export.  The  soil  is  productive.  Grain  and  potatoes 
are  the  >taple  crops.     Cap.  Kewaunee.     Pop.  10,128. 

KiMVnuiiro,  post-v.  an<l  tp.,  cap.  nf  Kewaunee  co.. 
Wis.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Kewaunco 
Kiver,  27  miles  E.  of  Green  Bay  City.  It  has  several 
churches,  hotels,  2  saw-mills,  and  I  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  1 081. 

Kewec'nnw,  eonnfy  of  N.  Michigan,  consisting  of  tho 
extremity  of  the  ]>eninsula  Unown  as  Keweenaw  Point  in 
Lake  Superior,  by  which  it  is  surrounded  except  on  tho 
south-west  side.  Area,  about  .'JtJO  square  miles.  It  is  cold, 
elevated,  and  unproductive,  but  abounds  in  valualde  ar- 
gentiferous copper,  the  mining  of  which  is  tho  principal 
employment.     Cap.  Eagle  Harbor.      Pop.  4205. 

Krw-Kiaiic,  or  Kiii-liianK  fChincso,  "Nino  Riv- 
ers"], one  ot  the  largest  cities  of  China,  situated  in  Iho 
province  <if  Kiang-.Si,  on  tho  A'ang-Izo  Itiver,  near  the  N. 
extremity  of  Poyang  Lake,  227  miles  S.  ^V.  of  Niinking. 
It  is  tho  emporium  of  tho  great  tea-districts  .*?.  (tf  Poyang 
Lake,  and  the  shipments  have  reached  25,000,000  pounds 
in  a  single  year.  Tlie  city  has  two  suburbs  nearly  at  largo 
as  itself,  the  united  population  of  all  three  being  calculated 
at  u\ cr  I.OOU.IKIO,  nutwilli>taiidiiig  a  grcjtt  loss  vi  population 
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and  partial  ruin  incurred  during  the  Taeping  rebellion. 
Tlicre  is  an  English  settlement  and  several  American  houses 
of  commerce,  one  of  which.  Russell  &  Co.,  maintains  a  large 
number  of  steamers  on  the  river,  the  arrivals  of  steamers 
havin;  numbered  over  400  in  1S71.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
in  connection  with  Shanghai. 

Key.  In  modern  music  every  regular  composition  is 
written,  or  purports  to  be  written,  in  one  or  other  of  the 
major  or  minor  scales.  The  scale  chosen  is  said  to  be  the 
Icey  of  the  piece;  and  the  first  or  root-note  of  that  scale, 
from  which  all  its  steps  or  degrees  are  reckoned  and  derive 
their  character,  is  called  the  kcijiiotc  or  tonic.  These  scales 
or  kevs  are  either  major  or  minor,  no  i>thcr  "modes"  be- 
ing reco"ni7.ed  in  what  is  distinctively  known  as  modern 
music.  The  normal  form  of  a  scale  in  the  mnjnr  mode  is 
that  of  C :  and  the  scale  of  A  gives  the  normal  form  of  the 
mi'/iormode.  But  under  certain  conditions  scales  similar 
to  those  of  C  and  A  may  take  their  rise  from  anij  point  or 
degree  of  the  diatonic-chromatic  scale — !.  c.  we  may  form 
a  s'cale  commencing  on  D,  E,  F,  etc.,  or  on  Bb.  EI7,  Cf,  etc.  ; 
and  as  there  arc  twelve  degrees  in  the  original  scale  (viz. 
C),  the  number  of  possible  scales  will  be  twelve  in  the 
major  mode  and  twelve  in  the  minor.  The  composer  has 
therefore  a  choice  of  twenty-four  keys,  differing  both  in 
acuteness  and  in  certain  peculiarities  of  expression.  It 
will  be  found,  however,  that  every  one  of  those  additional 
scales  is  imperfect  in  its  natural  order  of  tones  and  semi- 
tones, differing  more  or  less  in  form  from  the  pattern  scales 
of  C  and  A,  and  therefore  requiring  an  adjustment  of  cer- 
tain intervals  to  render  it  fit  for  use.  Thus,  on  comparing 
a  scale  commencing  on  G  with  that  of  C,  as  in  Ex.  1,  we 
perceive  that  the  place  of  the  semitone  at  nb.  (as  indicated 
by  the  slur)  does  not  correspond  with  that  in  the  key  of  C  ; 
thus  rendering  the  new  scale  imperfect  and  practically  use- 
less : 


Ex.  1.        Scale  of  C  Major. 


Scale  0/  G. 


To  remedy  this  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  F  in  the  scale 
of  G  should  be  raised  a  semitone  by  means  of  a  sharp,  by 
which  alteration  the  two  scales  will  now  be  brought  into 
agreement.  In  music  written  in  the  scale  of  G  major  every 
F  will  therefore  become  F  ehrirp  (unless  when  contradicted 
occasionally  by  a  fl) ;  and  for  convenience'  sake  in  writing, 
a  sharp  on  F  is  placed  once  for  all  near  the  clef  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  called  the  su/nninrc.  The  case  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  comparing  the  distances  of  the  letters  in  the 
following  example : 
Ex.  2.    Scale  of  C. 

C D E— F G A B— C. 


Scale  of  G. 
G A 


-B-C- 


-D- 


-E— F- 


Now,  to  bring  the  latter  into  correspondence  with  the  for- 
mer, it  is  evident  that  we  must  move  the  F  at  <i  half  a  space 
nearer  to  G,  which  is  the  office  of  a  sharp  when  expressed 
in  notes.  In  the  key  of  D  major  there  are  needed  two  such 
rectifications  of  the  scale,  and  accordingly  two  sharps — viz. 
F  and  C — are  placed  at  the  commencement.  In  A  major 
three  sharps  are  required :  and  all  the  other  keys,  major  and 
minor,  need  similar  adjustment  by  the  use  of  sharps  or  flats, 
even  to  the  number  of  seven,  the  object  being  simply  to 
bring  them  into  conformity  with  the  established  order  of 
the  scale.  The  succession  of  the  keys,  both  major  and  mi- 
nor, with  the  sharps  or  flats  required  for  the  rectification 
of  their  scales,  is  shown  in  Ex.  3  : 


Ex.3. 


Keys  with  Sharps. 
Maj.  Min.        Sharps. 


c. 

A. 



G. 

E. 

F. 

T). 

H. 

F— T. 

A. 

Ft 

F— C— G. 

K. 

(». 

F— C— G— D. 

B. 

<Ht. 

F— C— G— D— A. 

K«. 

DJ. 

F— f— G— D— A- 

-E. 

iS 

AS. 

F— C— G— D— A- 

-E— B 

Ke 

1-S   WITH   Fl,.lTS. 

Maj. 

Mtn. 

Flats. 

T. 

T). 

B. 

Bh. 

(}. 

B— E. 

Ft,. 

G. 

B-E— A. 

AH. 

V. 

B— F^A— D. 

?i- 

Hh. 

B— 1{:— A— D-G. 

At 

B— F^A— D— G- 

-C. 

Cb 

B— E— .A— D— G- 

-C— F 

The  signatures  of  these  keys  or  scales  are  written  as  in  Ex. 
4,  where  the  hej/nnteif  of  the  respective  scales  are  also  added, 
the  upper  note  being  the  major,  and  the  lower  one  its  rela- 
tive minor,  or  that  having  the  same  signature  : 


Ex.  4.  C      G      D       A 

.1 uj.  -  -s^t- 


^& 


E  B 


i£ 


A     E 

FS 


n 


CJ 


E^ 


cs 


c> 


Gb 


''i^^^^^^^m 


f 


VS  AS  Ab 

Db        Ab        Eb       ] 


Eb 
F 


m 


Bb 


G 


D 


Though  there  are  in  reality  only  twelve  major  antl  twelve 
minor  scales,  corresponding  in  number  with  the  degrees  of 
the  diatonic-chromatic  scale,  yet  in  the  exarnph"  just  given 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  is  Ji/tern  of  each  mode, 
or  thirf)/  in  all,  instead  of  twenty-four.  This  is  explained 
by  observing  that  there  are  in  the  example  three  major  and 
three  minor  keys  or  scales  which  are  in  soiiiKf  identical  with 
certain  others,  though  they  are  differently  im'tfcn.  These 
are  called  the  '*  biuominous"  keys — /.  r.  keys  having  two 
name?,  and  written  variously  or  indifferontlv  in  sharps  or 
in  flats.  They  are  FS  and  Gb-  BCand  Cb,  and  CS  and  Db. 
with  their  relative  minors.  It  is  evident  that  FS  and  Gb- 
though  different  to  the  c)fr,  are  the  same  to  the  mr,  wlun 
played  on  ordinary  keyed  instruments;  and  therefore  the 
same  Honiida  are  produced,  and  the  same  finger-keys  are 
used  on  the  organ  or  pianoforte,  whether  a  piece  is  written 
and  performed  in  the  key  of  FS  "i"  i"  that  of  G  b-  From 
which  it  follows  that  a  given  strain  or  movement  may  bo 
written  by  a  composer  in  either  of  those  keys  at  plcas'.ire, 
the  effect  on  the  ear  being  precisely  the  same  whether  writ- 
ten in  six  sharps  or  six  flats.  In  Ex.  5,  for  instance,  the 
notes  at  a  are  in  sound  (and  under  the  fingers)  identical 
with  those  at  h : 


b.        In  G}}. 


=fiS»= 


^sS?^^ 


^ 


While,  therefore,  there  are  in  reality  (('.  e.  to  the  eai-)  only 
twenty-four  keys,  yet  as  three  of  the  major  and  three  of  the 
minor  keys  may  be  expressed  in  two  ways — viz.  in  sharps 
or  in  flats — it  follows  that  the  number  of  keys  when  tcn'tteu 
(but  not  otherwise)  is  thirty,  as  shown  in  Ex.  4. 

To  find  the  tonic  or  l:e}/note  of  any  piece  or  movement,  it 
is  ordinarily  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  Iftst  note  in  the  &a«s 
(which  is  almost  always  the  tonic),  and  then  to  ascertain 
from  the  siffimturr  whether  the  key  is  major  or  minor. 
Should  the  final  bass-note,  for  instance,  be  C,  and  no  sharps 
or  flats  be  found  at  the  clef,  the  key  is  that  of  C  major:  but 
if  we  find  three  flats  at  the  clef,  we  know  from  this  signa- 
ture that  the  key  is  C  minor.  This,  however,  is  only  a  gen- 
eral rule,  to  which  there  are  several  exceptions,  as  when  in 
old  music  a  movement  in  Bb  is  written  with  the  signature 
belonging  to  F — /.  e,  with  one  flat  only — the  second  flat  be- 
ing inserted  before  each  E  in  the  jiiece  as  an  acciclcntal. 
Also,  in  discursive  pieces,  digressions  into  new  keys  often 
occur,  including  whole  movements,  without  any  change  of 
the  signature,  the  necessary  flats,  Fhar]is.  or  naturals  being 
inserted  before  the  notes  themselves  where  necessary.  Occa- 
sionally also  in  ecclesiastical  compositions  the  last  note  of 
the  bass  is  not  the  l-n/nntc  or  tonic,  but  the  doniiuaiit  with 
its  major  triad.  With  these  and  similar  exceptions  kept 
in  view,  the  keynotp  and  the  scale  and  mode  of  a  composi- 
tion may  be  generally  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  final 
bass-note  and  the  signature. 

It  is  far  more  difficult,  however,  to  find  the  key  of  a  given 
mefoiJii  than  of  a  piece  comprising  two  or  three  parts  in 
harmo)})/,  because  a  melody  may  be  founded  on  certain 
notes  which  are  common  to  srvcral  ncnlrs  or  keys,  and  will 
necessarily  be  equivocal  until  settled  by  the  addition  of 
harmony.  In  demonstration  of  this  see  the  melody  or 
theme  in  Ex.  6,  which  at  first  appears  to  be  in  G  major: 

Ex.6. 


Eg^^EFg^ 


r=l=F— 


But  though  this  may  readily  and  very  naturally  be  har- 
monized in  G  major,  yet  the  key  in  which  the  composer 
conceived  it  may  possibly  prove  t-i  be  ('  major  or  E  minor, 
as  illustrated  by  the  harmony  in  Ex.  7: 


KEY— KEY-BOARD. 
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The  keynote  of  a  given  melo^ly  cannot  therefore  he  fully 
ascertained  uulc^s  that  ineluiiy  int-ludes  in  its  range «// the 
notes  of  a  scale,  thereby  identifying  itself  with  that  scale 
by  elements  and  progressions  which  would  be  foreign  to 
iiuy  other. 

Respecting  keynotes,  it  may  also  be  remarked  that  in 
keys  with  sharps  tlie  keynote  in  major  is  always  on  that 
letter  which  is  tmc  titmitouc  abtnf  tfn  Inut  f:h<irp  of  the  sig- 
nature. Thus,  if  there  arc  two  sharps.  FJf  and  t%  the  key- 
note is  />.  When  F,  C,  aud  G  are  sharped,  the  keynote 
will  be  A,  and  so  on.  In  keys  with  flats  the  keynote  in 
major  is  on  the  letter  «  fourth  hc/nw  (or  a  Ji/ffi  nhove)  the 
luHt  fhit  at  the  clef.  Thus,  in  two  flats.  B^  and  }%.  the  key- 
note is  lib.  In  three  flats,  Bb.  Kb-  '>nd  ,-lb.  the  kfyiuite  will 
be  Eb.  iind  so  throughout.  The  keynote  in  mhun-  is  always 
a  minor  third  below  the  mnjor,  as  A  below  C,  G  below  !%» 
etc.  In  keys  \vith  sharps  the  minor  keynote  is  also  one 
whole  tone  below  the  last  sharp  of  the  signature.  Thus,  in 
two  sharps.  FJI  and  Cf.  it  is  B;  in  tliree  sharps,  Fj,  i%  and 
i\%,  it  will  be  FS,  and  so  on.  In  keys  with  Oats  the  minor 
keynote  is  a  sixth  below  the  last  flat.  Thus,  in  two  flats, 
Bb  anil  Eb,  it  is  (J,  and  in  three  flats,  B(y,  Eb,  and  Ab,  it 
will  he  C.  To  recollect  the  miUr  of  uiiijur  keys  in  sharps, 
rockfin  iipirurtl  hif  /tcr/cf  fifths,  as  from  0  to  G,  then  (j  to 
1>,  I>  to  A,  and  so  onward.  This  gives  the  succession  of 
major  keys  in  regular  order  from  one  to  seven  sharps.  In 
major  keys  with  flats,  reckon  dowuicnrd  hy  perfect  Ji/ths, 
as  from  ('  to  F.  F  to  I^b.  etc..  and  the  succession  of  key.'?  in 
regular  ordrr  from  nnc  to  seven  flats  will  be  found.  This 
rule  applies  also  to  minor  keys.         William  Stacnton. 

Key  (Francis  Scott),  b.  in  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  Aug.  1, 
177U,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College.  He  practised 
law  in  Frederick,  Md.,  and  in  Washington,  1>.  C.  lie  is 
chiefly  remembered  as  the  author  of  The  Star- Spa it(/hi{ 
finiDH'r^  which  he  composed  while  a  prisoner  in  the  British 
fleet  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McIIenry.  D.  at 
Baliiinore  Jan.  11,  ISl.'J.  A  volume  of  his  poems,  edited 
hy  II.  D.  Johns,  appeared  in  1867.  Mr.  Key  was  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Chief-Justice  Taney. 

Key  iTiii.MAS  IIkwitt).  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  South- 
wark,  luighiiirl.  Mar.  LMl,  1711'.';  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1S2I  ;  studied  medicine,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  matln'niatics  in  the  I'niversity  of  Vir- 
ginia on  the  first  organization  of  that  institution  in  1K24. 
Returning  to  England  in  lHi;7,  he  was  for  thirteen  years 
professor  of  Latin  in  the  newly-organized  University  of 
London,  after  which  he  became  professor  of  conipurntivo 
grammar  and  head-master  of  the  preparatory  school,  which 
jiosiriuns  he  retained  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Nov..  l.S7i''. 
He  publisheii  a  Latin  Urammnr  (lHt;t-4r)),  /'hilofnyicaf  Eh- 
M<ii/H  (  JSIIH),  Lfin'jnaffc,  ita  Orif/in  and  Drvnlnpmcnt  (1S71). 
and  many  philological  essays  in  the  magazines.  His  great- 
t-it  work,  a  Littiu-  fJiiijIish  Lrxicnu,  is  still  unpublishcfL 

Key  (TiioMAt  Maushall),  b.  in  Kentucky  about  ItlS; 
graduated  at  Yah-  College  in  IS.'tS;  studied  law:  settled  at 
Cincinnati,  and  took  a  high  position  at  the  bar.  Ho  was 
repeatedly  elected  to  the  Ohio  senate:  was  in  LKfif  fjent  as 
commissioner  to  the  government  of  Kentucky  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  rnif)n  ;  was  a  member  of  the  stafl"  of  (len. 
MeClellan  ;  author  of  the  first  bill  passed  by  Congress  for 
the  cmancipntion  of  slaves,  jind  also  of  that  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  i).  at 
Leltanon,  Ky..  Jan.  l.'i,  iSli*.). 

Key'-honrd,or  Fint^cr-bonrd,  in  an  organ,  piano- 
forte, or  other  similar  instrument  the  series  or  range  of 
short  levers,  usually  covered  with  iv<iry  ami  ebony,  on  which 
the  fingers  of  the  performer  operate.  Each  of  tiieso  lovers 
is  called  a  /tj/,  the  longer  or  white  ones  representing  tho 
dintonic  sciile  of  V  miijor  in  several  successive  octaves,  and 
the  shorter  or  black  uni's  furnlsliing  Ihc  inlet  ruediiile  sharps 
and  fluts  rciinisHc  fur  the  other  scabs.     The  key-1-oard  is 


frequently  denominated  a  bank,  row,  or  #<rf  of  keys,  aud  in 
organs  of  considerable  sIko  there  are  two,  three,  and  some- 
times four,  such  sets.  The  clavichord,  virginal,  spinel,  and 
harpsichord  of  former  days  were  also  furnished  with  keys. 
tho  latter  frettueutly  having  two  sets,  and  in  some  eases 
four  anti  even  more.  Dr.  Rimbault  remarks  that  "the 
author  of  a  rare  volume  published  at  Bojugna  in  1  j'JO,  under 
tho  title  of  //  DcHiderin,  mentioning  some  curious  instru- 
ments in  the  palace  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  says,  'There 
was  a  harpsichord  invented  byl)on  Nicola  Vinecntino.  sur- 
nanied  Arrimuniro,  in  the  year  1665.  It  had  nix  r<tws  of 
keys,  comprehending  in  their  division  the  three  harmonic 
genera.'  He  adds  that  the  multitude  of  strings  on  this  as- 
tonishing instrument  rendered  it  very  difheult  to  tune,  and 
more  so  to  play."  (  The  Piaunfftrte,  itn  Oritjin,  etc.)  Besides 
the  key-boarcis  for  the  fingers,  organs  are  usually  proviiUd 
with  a  set  of  keys  for  the  feet,  the  former  being  distin- 
guished as  the  manuah,  and  the  latter  as  the  pcdah.  Tho 
key-hoard  has  reached  its  present  jicrfect  form  only  after 
several  centuries  of  experiment  and  improvement.  In  its 
rudest  elementary  form  we  mny  trace  its  existence  in  the 
small  and  roughly  constructed  organs  of  the  eleventh  an<l 
twelfth  centuries.  It  appears  to  have  comprised  at  that 
period  only  a  few  parallel  levers  of  much  larger  size  than 
our  present  keys,  and  requiring  a  strong  pressure  to  move 
them.  Anterior  to  that  perioil  we  have  no  distinct  traces 
of  this  mechanical  device.  "Gnido,"  says  the  author  just 
quoted.  '*is  said  to  have  invented  the  rlaricr  or  key-boanl, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  iuiprobable  that  he  was  the  first  to  apply 
it  to  the  media'val  instrument  of  many  strings,  .  .  .  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  clavichord,  and.  as 
such,  was  the  progenitor  of  the  harpsichord,  the  spinet,  the 
virginal,  and  the  pianoforte  of  modern  times.  .  .  .  Tho 
first  stringcfl  instrument  to  which  the  key-board  was  ap- 
plied was  probably  the  clavicytherium  <ir  kcyid  citharn.  In 
its  early  stages  it  was  a  small  oblong  box.  with  tho  strings 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  half  triangle."  (  fhitl.,  pp.  28-.'!6.) 

The  structure  or  plan  (d"  the  key-board  now  in  use  is 
comparatively  modern,  and  its  very  outline  or  conception 
presupposes  such  a  knowledge  of  the  diatonic-chromatic 
scale  as  was  not  attained  till  many  years  after  the  time  of 
Guido.  The  probability,  therefore,  is.  that  for  a  long  pe- 
riod tho  early  key-hoards  consisted  merely  (if  two  or  three 
octaves  of  short  levers  operating  on  pijtes  tuned  in  the  nat- 
ural order  of  the  scale,  with,  possibly,  an  extra  key  in  each 
octave  for  a  flat  seventh  or  other  needed  interval.  The  ad- 
justment of  the  key-board  so  as  to  comprise  «//  the  inter- 
vals would,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  be  dependent  on 
the  regulation  of  the  elements  of  the  chromatic  scale;  and 
for  this  reason  wc  cannot  date  the  formation  of  our  jtrcsent 
key-board  farther  back  than  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  <'r  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  when  the  struc- 
ture ai'  th(!  scale  began  to  he  m<»rc  clearly  .ijtprrlunded. 

The  ordinary  key-board  comprises  touts  iind  semitones, 
but  excludes  all  lesser  or  enharmonic  intervals.  Each  black 
key  is  the  nh(irp  of  the  white  key  on  its  ^;/>,  and  the  flat 
of  the  white  key  on  its  liifht.  From  this  it  follows  that 
every  black  key  serves  two  distinct  purposes,  being  a  sharp 
in  one  relation,  and  a  flat  in  another.  This  apparently  de- 
fective arrangement  is  nnavoiduhle,  on  account  of  a  certain 
irregularity  in  the  scale,  which  if  strictly  met  would  rcfjuire 
us  to  have  one  black  key  for  Cf,  and  niuitber  for  I'b:  and 
so  with  FJI  iind  every  other  black  key.  In  ritififi/.  Cf  and 
I)b  arc  not  the  same  sounds,  nor  are  \)t  and  Fb  the  same; 
but  to  avoid  the  complexity  of  nicchanism  which  wouM 
arise  from  the  use  of  quarter-tone  keys,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  pipes  or  strings,  the  scale  is  so  "tem])ered"  as  to 
make  each  black  key  give  a  middle  or  compromise  tone, 
wliieh  shall  sufliciently  answer  for  a  sharp  in  the  one  case 
and  a  flat  in  the  other,  though  not  truly  or  exactly  repre 
senling  either.  This  siime '*  tempering  "  titkes  place  also 
on  the  white  keys  for  a  similur  reason.  Hence,  all  the 
finger-keys  on  the  board,  whether  white  or  bhiek,  come  to 
be  representative  of  two  or  more  difl'erent  intervals  or 
Sfuinds  according  to  the  jdacc  and  relation  they  may  oc- 
cupy in  a  musical  composition,  or  the  scale  in  which  such 
composition  is  written.  Thus,  the  white  key  ordinarily 
named  C  may  also  be  either  I'.J  or  HhK  when  use<I  in  certain 
scales;  and  so  of  every  other  finger-key  throughout  tho 
octave,  fts  will  be  seen  in  the  example  following: 
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On  the  pianoforte  it  would  not  be  possible  to  express  the 
minute  difFerences  here  referred  to  without  a  multiplicity 
of  additional  strings  and  corresponding  changes  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  key-board.  But  several  organs  have  been 
built  with  key-boards  and  extra  pipes  to  give  quarter-tones 
or  enharmonic  intervals.  In  those  instruments  each  black 
key  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  is  used  for 
sharps,  and  the  other  for  flats,  thereby  securing  much  richer 
and  purer  harmony  than  can  be  obtained  from  organs  tuned 
on  either  the  equal  or  the  unequal  temperament.  Harpsi- 
chords, as  already  noticed,  were  constructed  centuries  ago 
with  additional  strings  and  rows  of  keys,  for  the  purpose 
of  obt.-tining  irrMo»Memperamentthc  advantage  of  qunrter- 
tones.  (Sec  Temperament.)  William  Staunton. 

Keyes  fEitASMiTS  Darwin),  b.  at  Sttirbridge,  Mass., 
June,  1810;  removed  in  boyhood  to  Maine;  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1.S32  ;  was  instructor  at  the  Military 
Academy  from  1S44  to  1848;  was  engaged  in  Indian  wars 
on  Puget  Sound  in  1856;  commanded  a  brigade  at  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run  ;  was  appointed  brigadier-general,  to 
date  from  May  17,  ISGl  ;  was  in  the  battles  before  Rich- 
mond in  command  of  the  4th  corps,  and  made  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  and  brevet  brigadier-general  U.  S.  army 
for  gallant  conduct  in  the  field. 

Key  IslandS9  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, S.  of  New  Guinea,  in  lat.  6°  25'  S..  Ion.  132°  E., 
consists  of  two  large  and  a  number  of  small  islands.  Great 
Key  comprises  an  area  of  294  square  miles,  with  21,000 
inhabitants;  Little  Key,  of  2S3  square  miles^  with  10,000 
inhabitants.  They  are  of  volcanic  origin,  mountainous, 
fertile,  and  rich  in  timber,  cocoauuts,  tortoise-shelts,  sago, 
and  different  kinds  of  fruits.  The  inhabitants,  who  are 
partly  Christians,  partly  Mohammedans,  are  described  as 
hospitable,  industrious,  and  honest. 

Keynote.  See  Key,  by  Rev.  William  Staunton, 
S.  T.  D. 

Key'port,  post-v.  of  Raritan  tp.,  Monmouth  cc,  N.  J., 
on  Raritan  Bay,  25  miles  from  New  York  City  and  13  miles 
from  Freehold.  It  has  4  churches,  1  graded-school  build- 
ing (costing  $30,000),  1  weekly  newspaper,  2  saw-mills,  2 
flour-mills,  3  large  hotels,  and  numerous  boarding-houses 
for  summer  visitors.  There  is  a  fruit-canning  factory,  es- 
tablished in  18()S,  employing  150  hands.  Two  steamers 
ply  daily  between  Keyport  and  New  York,  connecting  with 
st;ige-lines  to  several  towns  of  New  Jersey.  Keyport  is  an 
important  centre  of  the  oyster,  clam,  and  fish  trade,  the 
oysters  being  generally  brought  from  Virginia  and  planted 
in  beds  until  they  attain  their  growth.     Pop.  23fifi. 

MrKiNNEY  <fe  Son,  Ens.  "  Wekkly." 

Keys'burg,  post-v.  of  Logan  co.,  Ky.,  G  miles  from 
Allensville,  a  station  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R. 
Pop.  133. 

Key'ser  (Peter  D.).  M.  D.,  b.  Feb.  8,  1835.  at  Phila- 
delphia ;  studied  at  Delaware  College  until  1851  ;  en- 
tered the  chemical  laboratory  of  Prof.  F.  A.  Genth  at 
Philadelphia:  went  to  Europe  in  1854;  graduated  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Jena,  Germany, 
in  1864;  returned  home  same  year  and  entered  the  army 
hospitals  as  acting  assistant  surgeon  U.  S.  A.  In  186S 
he  became  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary;  in  1870  also  ophthalmic  surgeon  to 
the  medical  department  of  the  German  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia;  and  in  1872  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Wills 
Eye  Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  In  1853  he  published 
his  chemical  analyses  of  the  allanites  from  Reading,  Pa., 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.  ;  also  analyses  of 
thalito  and  of  owenite  (tluiringite)  from  Harper's  Ferry, 
Va.,  and  in  1854  the  analysis  of  thuringite  from  Germany, 
and  the  analysis  of  barnhardite  from  Cabarrus  co..  N.  C. 
To  the  medical  journals  he  has  contributed  The  Une  of 
Calabar  {Phi/sostiffma)  in  Parali/sis  nf  Accommodation 
(1865);  On  Persistence  of  Pupidarif  Mcmhrnnefi  (1867); 
Injury  and  Destruction  of  an  Eye,  icith  Bone-formation  in 
the  Iris  {lSG*ii) ;  Removal  of  a  Cancroidal  Tumor  from  the 
Surface  of  the  £'_)/«■  (1869) ;  On  Impairment  of  Vision  the 
result  of  Dental  Irritation  (If^TO);  On  the  Recover y  of  Si  <iht 
after  Gray  Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Disks  (IS71) ;  On  the  Ute 
of  Chloral  Hydrate  after  Eye  Operations  (1871)  ;  Report 
on  Operations  for  Cataract  (1874);  On  Conr/enital  Heredi- 
tary Dislocations  of  both  Lenses  ;  Unptnres  of  the  Chora- 
di.r  :    Phosphatic  Decfenerntion  of  the  Cornea  (1874). 

Keys,  House  of  {Clares  Insulpc),  a  body  of  twenty- 
four  members  constituting  the  lower  house  of  Tyndwald 
Court,  the  legislature  nf  the  Isle  of  Man.  All  vacancies 
are  filled  by  the  house  itself. 

Keys  of  Florida.     See  Florida  Keys. 

Keytes'ville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Chariton  co., 
Mo.,  on  tiie  St.  Louis  Kansas  and  Great  Northern  R.  R., 
174  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  St.  Louiy  :  has  3  churchc:=,  2  hotels, 


a  largo  public  school,  1  bank,  1  weekly  newspaper,  1  flour- 
mill,  2  agricultural  implement  manufactories,  and  the  usual 
number  of  stores  and  shops.      Pop.  of  v.  520;  of  tp.  16G3. 
TnoMAS  D.  Bogie,  Ed.  "Herald." 

Key  West  [a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  Cayo  Hueso, 
"bone  reef"],  post-v.,  cap.  of  Monroe  co.,  Fla.,  is  the  ex- 
treme southern  l>oundary  of  tlio  U.  S.,  and  forms  tlie  en- 
trance to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  being  distant  about  OS'  from 
the  coast  of  Cuba.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  7  miles  long  by  1  to  2  wide,  of  coral  formation,  ele- 
vated only  11  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  on  which  tropical  fruits  are  suc- 
cessfully cultivated.  The  town  is  a  naval  station,  has  a  large 
depot  for  V .  S.  stores,  etc. ;  it  possesses  a  good  and  spacious 
harbor;  is  in  connection  with  the  Northern  States  by  Mal- 
lory's  line  of  steamers,  and  with  New  Orleans  by  a  line  of 
steamers  running  from  that  place  weekly  vi&  Cedar  Keys, 
where  it  connects  with  the  railroad.  Key  West  has  a  fine 
marine  railway,  where  ships  of  .100  tons  may  be  hauled  out 
for  repairs.  There  are  7  churches  of  the  various  denom- 
inations, 2  weekly  papers,  2  public  and  several  private 
schools,  a  convent,  1  hotel,  3  largo  and  extensive  cigar-fac- 
tories, where  about  2500  Cuban  refugees  are  employed  in 
making  cigars.  On  the  S.  AV.  point  is  a  lighthouse,  with 
a  fixed  light  73  feet  above  the  water,"  situated  in  24°  33'  N. 
lat.  and  81°  47.3'  W.  Ion.  The  inhabitants  proper  are  cm- 
ployed  in  mercantile  pursuits,  fishing,  sponging  (which  is 
a  source  of  wealth),  and  wrecking.  The  population  has 
increased  largely  of  late  by  emigration  from  the  Bahamas 
and  Cuba.     Pop",  about  9000. 

E.  J.  Flemminc,  Ed.  "Key  Wkst  Disp.^tch." 

Khabour'  [Gr.  Chahoras;  Ileb.  Habor  or  Chchar'\,  a 
river  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  tributary  to  the  Euphrates,  which 
it  joins  at  Kerkesich  after  a  course  from  N.  to  S.  of  190 
miles.  It  is  noted  in  biblical  geography  as  the  river  along 
which  the  captive  Israelites  were  settled,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Another  smaller 
river  of  the  same  name  is  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris. 

Khaldun'  (Ibn),  otherwise  called  Waly  Eddix  Abu 
Zmi)  Abdalrahman,  b.  at  Tunis,  Africa,  in  1332;  studied 
jjolite  letters  for  some  years  in  Granada;  was  then  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  his  own  sovereign,  and  in  that  of 
the  sultan  of  Fez;  made  the  jiilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  1882, 
and  settled  at  Cairo.  Egypt,  as  instructor  in  several  colleges  ; 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  conqueror  Timour  at  Damas- 
cus about  1400;  was  chief  cadi  at  Cairo  in  1,'!84,  and  again 
in  1400.  and  d.  there  in  1406.  He  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Arab  writers,  and  left  a  vast  History  of 
the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  the  Derbers,  a/.d  the  y^afimis  amonff 
whom  they  have  Lived,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  author- 
ities upon  Oriental  annals. 

Kha'led  (surnamed  "  The  sword  of  God  "),  b.  in  Arabia 
in  582;  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  Koreish  against 
Mohammed  at  the  battle  of  Ohud  in  623:  was  converted  to 
Islam  in  629  ;  saved  the  army  of  Mohammed  at  the  battle 
of  Muta  the  same  year,  gaining  the  surname  by  which  he 
was  ever  afterwards  known;  invaded  Persia  in  6.32:  took 
Bozrah,  besieged  Damascus,  and  defeated  the  generals  of 
the  emperor  Ileraelius  at  Aiznadin  in  633;  stormed  Da- 
mascus in  634;  took  Aleppo  in  638.     D.  at  Emesa  642. 

Khalkas',  the  name  of  the  northern  part  of  Mongolia, 
a  part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  extends  between  Sibe- 
ria, the  river  Amoor,  the  desert  of  Gobi,  and  the  Altai 
Mountains.  It  consists  mostly  of  vast  steppes,  where  the 
inhabitants  lead  a  miserable,  sluggish,  and  savage  life. 
Ranges  of  mountains  traverse  the  country,  however,  beau- 
tifully terraced  and  well  wooded,  and  here  are  the  seats  of 
the  immense  Booddhist  monasteries.  The  inhabitants  are 
Mongolian  Tartars,  and  profess  Booddhism.  The  country 
was  the  birthplace  of  Genghis  Khan.    Cap.  Oorga  or  Urga. 

Khallikan'  (Ibn),  also  called  Shems  Eddin  Abi'l  Abbas 
Ahmed,  b.  at  .Arbela,  near  the  Tigris,  in  1211  ;  became  pro- 
foundly versed  in  Arabic  literature;  lived  for  a  time  in 
Cairo.  Egypt ;  was  chief  cadi  at  Damascus  in  1261,  and 
again  in  1277,  and  d.  in  that  city  in  12S2.  He  left  a  liio- 
f/raphical  Dictionary  of  the  Illustrious  Men  of  Islam,  yi\\\K\\ 
contains  data  upon  several  thousands  of  persons,  and  is 
invaluable  to  the  student  of  Oriental  history. 

Khan  [formerly  spelled  cham  in  many  cases],  a  title 
given  to  many  Tartar  magnates  and  kings,  also  to  East 
Indian  princes  under  the  Moguls.  The  old  spelling  cawn 
(as  in  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn)  fairly  represents  the  true  pro- 
nunciation. 

Khandeish',  or  Candeish,  a  district  in  the  Bombay 
presidency,  British  India.  E.  of  Guzerat  and  N.  of  the  Ni- 
zam's dominions.  Area,  12,000  square  miles.  Pop.  about 
80,000.  Formerly  a  part  of  the  Mogul  empire,  it  was  an- 
nexed in  1818. 
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Kliang-Hi,  or  Kang-Hi  [Manchu,  "inalterable  i 
peace"],  secoud  emperor  ot  Cliiua  of  (he  present  Munehu  ; 
ilynasty,  b.  iti  I(i j4 :  was  orij<inally  named  I/iimtn  -  Yc 
("blue  spprk"):  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  Uili-'  on  the 
death  ot  his  father,  Chuu-Chi,  under  the  regency  of  four  j 
mandarins:  assumed  the  governmeut  in  liK»7,  and  imme- 
dialely  put  to  death  one  of  the  regents;  introduced  the  of- 
ficial teach  in;;  of  the  European  system  of  astronomy  (IGliT), 
stuilying  it  himself  under  [he  instruction  of  the  Jesuit  Fa- 
ther Fcrd.  Vcrbiest;  suppressed  a  formidable  rev(dt  made 
by  the  prince  of  Yunnan  (IBTH):  annexed  Kwang-Tung 
(ifiSO),  Fo-Kien  (lOSl),  and  Formosa  to  the  empire:  con- 
cluiled  with  Russia  a  treaty  of  peace  and  limits  at  Nip- 
chow  (Sept.  :i,  KiSSI) :  w.a8  cured  of  a  fever  by  Jesuit  physi- 
cians (by  the  use  of  quinine),  who  thus  gained  the  a.scend- 
cncy  at  his  court:  annexed  Thibet  about  170(1;  authorized 
a  persecution  of  Christians  in  171",  and  d.  Dec.  20,  1722. 
Khang-Hi  is  esteemed  the  greatest  of  the  Chinese  sover- 
eigns, and  through  the  Jesuits  became  the  best  known  in 
Europe;  he  caused  the  publication  of  important  works  on 
the  language,  history,  and  literature  of  China,  and  directed 
the  topographical  survey  (1708)  executed  by  Jesuits,  by 
which  Chinese  geography  is  best  known. 

Khaiiia.     See  Casea. 

Khanpoor',  or  Khaunpoor',  town  of  British  India, 
in  the  N.  \V.  Provinces,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Ganges,  is  dirty  and  poorly  built,  but  has  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  jewelry  and  leather,  and  carries  on 
an  active  trade.  It  is  a  military  station,  and  the  part  of 
the  city  occupied  by  the  barracks  and  their  gardens  has  a 
very  fine  aspect.     Pop.  about  50,000. 

Kharkov',  government  of  Eurojjean  Russia,  traversed 
by  the  Don  and  its  .affluents.  Area,  20,7.""  square  miles.  Pop. 
1,081,480.  It  is  low,  mostly  level,  but  very  fertile.  Wheat, 
wine,  and  tobacco  are  raised  in  great  quantities,  and  large 
herds  of  cattle  reared.      Manufactures  arc  unimportant. 

Kharkov,  town  of  European  Russia,  the  capital  of  the 
government  of  Kharkov,  on  the  Kharkova,  an  affluent  of 
the  Don.  It  is  a  flourishing  town,  with  several  -jood  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  four  annual  fairs  which  are  much 
frequented,  especially  the  wool-fair  in  spring,  at  which  the 
value  of  the  wool  sold  generally  amounts  to  £l,loO,000, 
Pop.  .'.9. '.108. 

Khartoom',  town  of  Egypt,  in  Upper  Nubia,  at  the 
conlluenee  of  the  Blue  and  the  White  Nile.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable trade,  being  tho  centre  of  several  caravan-routes, 
especially  in  slaves  and  ostrich  feathers.     Pop.  .10,000. 

Khatmandoo',  or  Katmandu',  the  capital  of  Ne- 
paul.  llindoslan,  in  hit.  27°  12'  X.  and  Ion.  85°  15'  E.  It 
is  pfiorly  built,  many  even  of  its  temples  being  built  of 
wood  :  the  streets  arc  narrow  and  dirty.  It  baa  no  great 
commercial  imi)ortance.     Pop.  50,000. 

Khazars,  or  Chazars,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Finnic  or 
Magyar  stock,  settled  N.  of  the  Caucasus,  near  the  mouth 
of  tho  Volga.  They  had  kings  of  their  own,  and  derived 
some  celebrity  by  their  conversion  to  Judaism  in  the  eighth 
century. 

Khe'dive,  with  the  predicate  of  afteaatf  ("highness"), 
is,  since  1SG7,  the  oflicial  title  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  Tho 
viceregency  is  heredit:»ry  in  the  family  of  Mehernet  .\li 
since  IStl,  according  to  the  Turkish  law  of  succession,  and 
since  1H60  in  direct  line — that  is,  from  father  to  son.  Tho 
first  khcdive  of  Egypt  is  Ismail,  son  of  lloahim  Pasha,  b. 
in  IS.'iO;  he  succeeded  his  uncle,  .Said  Pasha,  Jan.  IS,  ISO:!, 
lainail  is  an  energetic  ami  active  man,  always  busy  with 
plans  of  increasing  his  power.  In  IHfi'J  he  travelled  in  Eu- 
rope like  a  sovereign  prince  in  oriler  to  e.''tal)lish  connec- 
tions with  the  powers  which  eoiild  help  hint  to  acquire  a 
greater  independence  of  the  sultan  ;  he  espe<'ially  enurted 
tho  aid  of  Napoleon  III.  Hut  this  journey  excited  great 
displeasure  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  which  i»y  threats 
compelled  him  to  deliver  up  the  vessels  of  war  and  the  guns 
which  he  had  bought,  and  to  repair  personally  t«)  Constan- 
tinople in  order  to  prove  his  submission.  Hy  ju'lieions  bribes, 
however,  the  kheilive  lias  succeeded  in  obtaining  mor<'  in- 
fluence at  the  court  ami  greater  advantages  from  the  sultan. 
In  lS7.'t  he  acquired  tho  right  of  cruicluding  conimercial 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  and  in  the  internal  government 
of  the  country  he  has  complete  autr)nfimy.  Me  has  done 
much  to  intro(luce  ICuropean  civilization  into  hiseountry.  He 
h;is  not  attempted,  however,  to  educate  the  people  and  raiso 
it  to  a  higher  standpoint :  he  has  only  establishecl  European 
institutions  in  the  country,  without  any  preparations,  com- 

{(b'tely,  'lespotically  ;  atnl  tlin^  in  I'igypt  civilization  covers 
)arbarism  like  ;i  varnish.  There  exists  since  IHOO  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  people,  but  the  khedive  rules,  neverthe- 
less, absolutely,  and  the  poor  representatives  are  only  pup- 
pots.  Magniliccnt  buildings  have  been  erected  at  Alexan- 
dria and  Cairo  ;  the  great  undertaking  of  building  tho  canal 


of  Sum  received  great  support  from  the  khcdive ;  French 
opera  is  established  in  a  most  splendid  style ;  and  on  difl'ereut 
occasions,  especially  at  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
khedive  received  his  European  guests  with  brilliant  and 
prodigal  hospitality.  The  army  and  fleet  are  in  excellent 
condition,  and  provided  with  arms  of  the  latest  improvement ; 
different  expeditions  have  been  undertaken  to  the  S.,  in 
order  to  exten.i  the  authority  of  Egyjit  and  suppress  tho 
slave-trade:  but  the  taxes  arc  very  heavy,  and  are  gath- 
ered with  despotic  severity  from  the  poor  people,  exactly 
as  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  AtcisT  Niemann. 

Kherson',  government  of  European  Russia,  bordering 
on  the  Black  Sea.  W.  of  the  Dniester.  .\rea,  28.000  square 
miles.  Pop.  l,4',t7.9!to.  Tho  northern  and  eastern  parts 
are  hilly,  fertile,  and  often  covered  with  splendid  forests : 
the  southern  and  eastern  parts  are  a  saline  steppe.  Agri- 
culture is  often  impeded  by  lack  of  water,  and  by  the  im- 
mense change  of  climate,  from  the  scorching  heat  of  Ibo 
summer  to  the  piercing  cold  of  the  winter.  Tobacco  is 
extensively  cultivated;  cattle,  sheep,  and  silkworms  are 
reared. 

Kherson,  town  of  European  Russia,  the  capital  of  tho 
government  of  tho  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dnieper.  It  was  founded  in  1778  by  Potemkin  ;  has  sev- 
eral good  educational  institutions,  some  manufactures  of 
salt,  leather,  and  rope,  extensive  shipbuilding,  and  a  largo 
trade  in  timber.     Pop.  45,920. 

Khi'va,  khanate  of  Toorkistan.  in  Central  Asia,  which 
until  recently  was  held  to  extend  from  the  .Sea  of  Aral  on 
the  N.  to  the  Persian  frontier  on  the  S..  and  from  Bokhara 
on  the  E.  to  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  W.,  thus  comprising  a 
vast  region,  mostly  desert,  with  an  area  variously  calculated 
from  195,000  square  miles  down  to  54,000,  and  a  ]iopuIalion 
estimated  with  equal  uncertainty  from  2,000.000  down  to 
480,000.  As  the  result  of  a  war  with  Russia  in  1873,  the 
limits  of  Khiva  were  much  reiluced,  and  were  in  part  defined 
by  treaty,  while  more  accurate  clata  were  obtained  for  tho 
population.  By  the  treaty  the  new  E.  boundary  is  the  river 
Amoo,  or  ;\mu-Darya  (the  ancient  Oxus),  from  Kukertii 
in  lat.  40°  N.  to  the'  Sea  of  .'Vral,  and  thence  S.  W.  along 
the  so-called  "ancient  bed  of  the  Oxus"  to  the  Caspian,  in 
about  lat.  40°  N.  The  Khivan  territory  E.  of  the  Amoo 
was  ceded  to  Russia,  and  a  portion  was  transferred  by 
Russia  to  the  khanate  of  Bokhara.  The  area  and  popula- 
tion of  Khiva  are  still  uncertain,  owing  (o  a  conflict  of 
jurisdiction  as  to  territories  ebiimeJ  by  Persia  and  by  Af- 
ghanistan on  the  S..  but  as  Khiva  exercises  no  sovereignty 
over  the  disputed  region,  it  may  be  considered  as  practi- 
cally reduced  to  the  oasis  N.  of  the  Desert  of  Toorkistan  or 
Kharesra,  and  S.  W.  of  the  lower  Amoo  River,  a  district 
not  exceeding  30.0110  sqn.are  miles  in  area,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  280.000.  Tho  whole  region  of  Toorkistan  was  prob- 
ably once  covered  by  a  vast  inlend  sea.  of  which  the  present 
Caspian  and  .\ral  are  the  remains.  The  oasis  of  Khiva  is 
abundantly  watered  by  irrigation  from  numerous  natural 
and  artificial  canals  feil  by  the  Amoo.  and  by  the  employ- 
ment of  manures  produces  an  abundance  of  wheat,  rice, 
cotton,  apples,  peaches,  pomegranates,  melons,  and  vines. 
Tho  climate  is  Variable,  frosts  prevailing  from  October  to 
April,  while  the  heats  of  midsummer  are  excessive.  In 
December  the  Amoo  and  the  Aral  are  usually  covered  with 
ice.  Manufactures  of  brass  and  earthenware,  woollen 
goo<ls,  shawls,  and  siik  arc  carrie*!  on  to  some  extent,  and 
domestic  animals,  especially  horses,  asses,  and  camels,  aro 
abundant.  Trade  is  carried  on  by  caravans,  sometimes  of 
2000  camels,  chiefly  with  the  Russian  cities  of  Orenburg  and 
Astr;ikhan,  the  articles  of  importation  ineluding  firearms, 
sugar,  muslin,  chintz,  and  fancy  goods.  A  former  traflio 
with  Persia  and  .\fghanistan  has  l)e<'n  interrupted  by  the 
hostilil  ies  of  the  Turkoman  tribes,  but  a  brisk  trade  is  carried 
on  with  B.ikhara  by  exchanging  European  for  Chinese  and 
other  Oriental  stajiles  of  merchandise.  The  population  of 
Khiva  is  of  several  nationalities,  representing  the  results 
of  a  limg  series  of  wars  and  irruptions.  The  ancient  popu- 
lation called  Saris  or  Tajiks  still  form  the  large  class,  fur- 
nishing most  of  the  laborers.  They  arc  of  Persian  aflinitiep, 
and  until  reeentlv  there  were  many  thousands  of  Persian 
slaves.  The  Turkomans  or  Yoniuts,  Kirghiz,  and  Karapal- 
kaes  constitute  the  nomadic  pr>pulation  of  the  desert,  and  are 
searcelv  to  be  reckoned  as  Khivans,  though  some  of  tliem 
are  adopting  a  more  setlle.l  nm.le  of  life.  Tho  dominant 
race  is  that  of  the  I'zbeks.  of  Turkish  origin.  Khiva  in 
j  the  widest  geographical  sense  comprehends  a  great  part 
of  Chorasmia.  Sogdiann,  and  Hactrin,  which,  n»  independ- 
ent kingiloms  or  as  provinces  subject  to  the  Persian 
anri  Parthian  empires,  fiUc-.l  a  largo  sjince  in  early  Asiatic 
history.  During  tho  Middle  Ages  it  became  nn  iride- 
pendent  kingdom  under  the  name  of  Kharesni  or  Klio- 
varesm ;  was  conquered  by  (Jeiighis  Khan  in  the  thir- 
teenth centurv,  bv  Tamerlane  in  the  fourteenth,  and  by 
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the  Uzbeks  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  latter  being 

the  founders  of  the  existing  khanate.  A  Russian  expedi- 
tion, sent  against  Khiva  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1717.  waa 
utterly  defeated,  and  another  similar  undertaking  in  1S39 
was  successfully  resisted.  In  1S73,  however,  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  Russian  ca])tives  afforded  a  pretext  for  a  campaign 
skilfully  conducted  by  Gen.  Kaufmann,  who  invaded  Khiva 
wifh  three  corps  of  5000  each  simultaneously  from  the  E., 
the  N.  AV.,  and  the  S.  AV.,  took  Kungrad  May  20,  and  occu- 
pied the  capital  June  10.  The  khan.  Seid  Mohammed,  had 
fled,  but  soon  returned  to  tender  his  submission  and  arrange 
terms  of  peace.  The  boundaries  were  defined  as  before 
mentioned,  slavi-ry  was  abolished  (July  2.'>).  and  the  slave- 
trade  prohibited;  an  indemnity  of  2,200.000  roubles  was 
imposed,  payable  in  yearly  instalments  for  twenty  years, 
the  Russians  meanwhile  occupying  Sliurakhan  and  Kun- 
grad ;  the  right  nf  making  treaties  with  foreign  powers  was 
surrendered,  and  the  Turkoman  tribes  were  to  be  punished 
for  their  continued  hostilities  against  Russia.  The  inde- 
pendence of  Khiva  was  recognized,  in  conformity  with 
promises  made  to  England,  hut  Khiva  became  really  a 
Russian  dependency.  More  recent  events  (11^74  and  1875) 
having  demonstrated  the  inability  of  the  khan  to  comply 
with  some  of  his  engagements,  the  Russians  occupied  the 
capital  anew  by  request  of  the  native  ruler,  and  the  region 
extending  from  Bokhara  to  tho  Caspian,  and  S.  to  the 
Attrek  River,  was  formally  occupied  as  Russian  domain 
under  the  name  of  "Trans-Caspian  Territory."  with  the 
capital  at  Krasnovodsk,  a  newly-established  port  on  the 
Caspian.  The  inhabitants  of  Khiva  are  Soonite  Moham- 
medans; they  have  some  taste  in  music  and  poetry,  and  a 
considerable  literature.  The  capital  is  an  irregular  walled 
town,  with  a  citadel  and  four  gates,  and  some  fiOOO  inhabit- 
ants. Thehou^cs  are  mud-built,  thepalaceand  bazaars  are 
of  rude  construction,  and  the  few  edifices  meriting  notice  are 
mosques  and  colleges.  (See  Spalding's  Kfn'va  nnd  Tvrhes- 
tnn,  MacGahan's  Campnifjniufj  on  the  Oxvs  and  the  Fall  of 
Khiva,  and  Yamb/'ry's  Central  Asia  a)id  thr  Anfflo-Riinsian 
Frontier  Question,  all  published  in  1874.')  A  work  l>v  lion. 
Eugene  Schuyler.  American  charg6  d'affaires  in  Russia, 
who  accompanied  the  Russian  expedition,  is  in  the  press 
(1875).  PouTEn  C.  Bliss. 

Khodavendi^h'iar,  vilayet  or  province  of  Anatolia, 
Asiatic  Turkey,  S.  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  traversed  by  the 
Keshish-Bagh  Mountains  (ancient  Of//nipiis),  and  compris- 
ing parts  of  ancient  Bithvnia.  Mvsia,  and  Phrygia.  Pop. 
about  1.100,OnO.     Cap.  Brusa! 

Khoi,  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Azerbijan,  in 
lat.  ?>S°  ;>7'  N.,  Ion.  45°  15'  E.,  is  one  of  the  best-built  cities 
of  the  country,  with  broad  and  straight  streets  traversed 
by  canals  and  planted  with  trees.  It  has  considerable 
trade,  and  the  surrounding  plain  produces  much  fruit, 
grain,  rice,  and  cotton  :  but  the  locality  is  somewhat  un- 
healthy.    Pop.  about  .'^O.OOn. 

Khojend',  or  Kodjend,  the  ancient  Jarartes^  town 
of  Khokan,  Independent  Tttorkistan,  Central  Asia.  It  is 
a  populous  town,  but  decaying,  important  only  on  account 
of  its  transit  trade.  Duty  has  to  be  paid  here  on  all  mer- 
chandise entering  Khokan  from  Bokhara.  Pop.  estimated 
at  ."^O.OOO. 

Khokaii%  or  Kokan',  one  of  the  three  independent 
kh:inatt's  of  Toorkistan  in  Central  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
S.  W.,  W.,  N.,  and  N.  E.  by  the  Russian  province  of  Sir- 
Darya,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  Kashgaria  or  E.  Toorkistan.  and  S. 
by  the  Pamir  plateau  and  the  Karateghin.  The  area  was 
formerly  calculated  as  high  as  227,000  square  miles,  and 
the  pop.  as  high  as  .3,000.000,  but  these  estimates  were 
much  exaggerated.  The  western  part  of  the  khanate,  com- 
prising the  lower  hasin  of  the  Sir-Darya,  with  the  import- 
ant cities  of  Tashkcnd  and  Khojend,  was  annexed  to  Rus- 
sia in  1S(U,  and  further  annexations  have  so  reduced  the 
khanate  that,  according  to  Russian  maps  published  in  1872, 
the  area  is  only  28,270  square  miles  and  the  pop.  800,000. 
In  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  in  Central  Asi.a  (1875)  its 
speedy  annexation  to  Russia  may  be  anticipated.  Khokan 
is  at  present  chiefly  comprised  within  the  valley  of  the 
river  Sir-Darya,  the  ancient  Jnxnrten,  forming  an  almond- 
shaped  district  about  165  miles  long  and  fi5  miles  wide. 
This  was  formerly  known  as  the  province  of  Ferghana. 
The  average  elevation  above  the  sea  is  l.')00  feet;  the  cli- 
mate varies  from  extreme  cold  to  extremf  bent,  accordint^ 
to  location.  Tho  valley  is  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  and  S.  by 
lofty  mountains,  the  chain?  of  Thian-Shan  or  Muz-Tagh 
and  Asferah-Tagh  forming  watersheds  between  the  basin 
of  the  Sir-Darya  and  those  of  the  Kashgnr  and  Amu-Darva 
rivers,  which  flow  E.  and  "W.  from  the  Amir  plateau.  The 
country  is  abundantly  watered  by  the  numerous  tributaries 
of  the  Sir-Darya,  and.  aided  by  an  extensive  system  of  ir- 
rigation, the  fertile  soil  produces  fine  crops  of  rice,  wheat, 
cotton,  and  barley,  as  well  as  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  sorghum, 


and  madder.  Fruits  of  many  kinds  abound ;  silk  of  ex- 
cellent quality  is  grown  and  manufactured.  In  1872, 
8.000.000  pounds  of  cotton  and  200,000  pounds  of  silk 
were  exported  to  Russia.  Domestic  animals,  especially 
sheep,  are  reared  in  sufficient  numbers  ;  turquoise,  iron,  coal, 
naphtha,  and  petroleum  are  among  the  mineral  products. 
The  population  consists  of  Uzbeks,  of  Tartar  orio-jn  ;  tho 
more  numerous  Tajiks  or  Sarts.  of  Persian  or  Aryan  origin, 
once  serfs,  and  still  the  principal  agriculturists:  and  the 
Kara-Kirghiz  and  Kiptchak  nomadic  tribes,  of  Turkish 
blood,  living  chiefly  in  the  eastern  districts.  The  govern- 
ment has  been  of  late  years  violently  disputed  between  these 
three  races.  The  present  khan,  named  Khudayar.  com- 
menced his  reign  in  184.*s  and  being  by  descent  a  Kara- 
Kirghiz,  the  Turkish  tribes  were  in  the  ascendant  during 
his  minority.  On  succeeding  to  full  power  in  1819,  Khu- 
dayar favored  the  peaceful  and  industrious  Sarts  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  turbulent  nomads,  until  the  latter  in  1857  made 
a  successful  rebellion,  raising  his  brother  Mollah  to  the 
government.  A  war  with  tho  Russians  in  1804  led  to  the 
annexation  of  the  greater  portion  of  Khokan  to  Russia,  to 
the  return  of  Khudayar  from  exile  in  Bokhara,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  his  government  by  Russian  support.  A 
commercial  treaty  was  negotiated  in  18fiS,  but  in  1874  the 
anti-Russian  sentiment  had  gained  the  ascendant,  fomented 
by  a  civil  war,  and  furnishing  pretexts  for  a  new  interfer- 
ence not  likely  to  be  neglected.  The  chief  cities  of  Kho- 
kan are  the  capital,  bearing  the  same  name,  a  handsome 
place  of  50,000  inhabitants;  Marghilan,  and  Audiian. 

Porter  C.  Bmss. 

Khondistan',  a  district  in  tho  province  of  Orissa,  In- 
dia, about  200  miles  in  length  by  170  in  breadth,  at  the 
sources  of  tho  Ncrbudda  River,  embracing  the  plateaux  of 
the  Vindhva  and  other  mountains.  The  inhabitants,  called 
Khonds,  Khoonds,  Kouds,  or  Gonds,  constitute  one  of  the 
so-called  "hill-tribes,"  supposed  to  be  remnants  of  the  ear- 
liest inhabitants  of  India,  their  physique,  religion,  man- 
ners, and  customs  being  entirely  non-Aryan  and  of  an  ex- 
tremely low  type.  Thoy  are  very  black,  with  thick  lips 
and  woolly  hair,  but  well  proportioned,  strong  and  athletic, 
living  upon  wild  fruits  and  roots  and  such  game  as  tliey 
can  snare  or  kill  bv  their  rude  devices.  Their  language  is 
classed  with  the  Uriya :  if  has  many  dialects  and  a  "pecu- 
liar pectoral  enunciation."  Unman  sacrifice  was  formerly 
very  prevalent,  but  since  the  English  came  in  contact  with 
tho  Khonds  (1835)  it  has  been  suppressed  through  the  long- 
continued  eff'orts  of  tho  British  agent.  Col.  (now  Maj.-Gcn.) 
John  Campbell,  whose  Personal  Xarrative  (1864)  is  a  val- 
uable source  of  information.  The  Khonds  have*  recently 
attracted  great  attention  from  ethnologists  on  account  of 
their  very  peculiar  customs.  fSee  the  works  of  Hoilgson, 
Mcpherson  (1842),  Tylor,  Lubbock,  Brace,  Hunter,  and 
McLennan.) 

Khonsar',  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Irak- 
Ajcmee.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  dried  and  preserved  fruits. 
Pop.  12.000. 

Khooloom%  or  Tashkursran',  town  of  Toorkistan, 
Central  Asia,  is  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  .16° 
40'  X.,  Ion.  68°  5'  E.  It  consists  of  about  20,000  houses, 
one  story  high,  built  of  clay  or  sun-baked  brick,  with  con- 
ical roofs,  and  surrounded  with  walls  ;  it  is  defended  by 
two  citadels.  Melons  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
vicinity. 

Khoondooz.     See  Kooxdooz. 

Khorassan',  the  ancient  Bactrin,  a  province  of  Per- 
sia, situated  between  lat.  34°  and  .38°  N.,  and  between  Ion. 
53°  and  61°  E.  Its  southern  part  is  a  desert  of  shifting 
sand  and  salt  waste,  but  in  the  northern  part  branches  of 
the  Elburz  Mountains  form  beautiful  valleys,  whose  natu- 
ral fertility  is  still  further  increased  by  irrigation,  artificial 
manures,  and  a  most  careful  cultivation.  Cotton,  hemp, 
and  tobacco  are  grown  ;  wine,  fruits,  and  silk  are  produced  ; 
aromatic  and  medicinal  |ilants  are  cultivated,  and  gold, 
silver,  and  salt  are  found.  The  manufactures  of  silk  and 
goat-hair  fabrics  and  sword-blades  are  celebrated.  Cnp. 
Meshed. 

Khorsabad'  [corruption  of  Khosruahad,  "the  abode  of 
Khosru  or  ChosVoes"].  a  v.  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Ti- 
gris, 13  miles  N.  E.  of  Mosul,  occupying  the  site  of  one  of 
the  royal  cities  of  Assyria,  the  remains  of  which  were  dis- 
covered by  E.  Botta  in  1843.  The  palace  of  Sargon.  exca- 
vated at  the  expense  of  the  French  government,  afforded 
the  first  historical  inscriptions  in  cuneiform  characters 
found  in  ancient  Assyria,  and  led  to  the  more  famous  dis- 
coveries of  Layard  on  the  site  of  Xineveh.  The  excava- 
tors of  Khorsabad  erroneously  gave  the  name  of  Nineveh 
to  that  place.  (See  Botta  and  Flandin's  mairnificent  publi- 
cation, Mnnuments  de  Xineve  (5  vols.,  chiefly  of  plates, 
Paris,  1849-50),  and  articles  Assyria  and  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions.) 
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Khosru',  or  Chos'roes  [Gr.  XoapoTjs].  the  name  of  two 
Persian  monarchy  ot  the  Sassanid  dynasiy  :  I.  NrsimiVAN 
('*  noble  spirit "),  calieil  by  historiau.-^  The  J  ust,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Oriental  j^overeigus,  was  third  son  of  Kobud  or 
Cobadcs,  by  whose  will  he  suecceded  to  the  throne  at  t'tesi- 
phon  r^cpt.  11?,  i.'.',],  to  (he  exclusion  of  his  elder  brothers, 
wli'im  he  is  ?aid  to  have  put  to  death  as  a  measure  of  jire- 
ciiution.  Unreliable  legends  give  different  accounts  of  the 
birth  and  education  of  Khosru.  According  to  Firdousi, 
hi.-*  mother  wa.s  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  the  Huns;  while 
Kutyehius  and  many  Persian  histories  a-.-^ert  he  was  the 
ofl"»priiig  of  a  noble  lady  of  Khorassan,  born  about  oOU, 
wliilc  his  father  Kobad  was  a  refugee  in  that  province. 
The  (Ireek  historian  Procopius  relates  that  Kobad  solicited 
the  Hyzautinc  emperor  Justin  to  ad'»pt  Khosru,  in  order  to 
strengthen  hi?  title  to  the  tlirone,  and  that  the  pmposal  was 
accepted,  and  the  young  prince  was  on  bis  way  to  Constanti- 
nople, when  a  ?udilen  rupture  put  an  end  to  the  project  and 
iin]dantcd  in  the  prince  that  hatred  of  the  Greeks  wiiich  he 
afterwards  displayed.  This  tale  is  a  puerile  invention, 
though  repeated  by  some  modern  writers.  The  hereditary 
war  between  Greeks  and  Persians  had  broken  out  afresh  in 
5JI,  and  was  carried  on  languidly  in  Armenia,  Syria,  and 
Mesopotamia  until  the  accession  of  Khosru.  Justinian  had 
come  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople  in  527,  and  being 
desirous  of  concentrating  his  energies  upon  the  war  with 
tho  Vandals  in  Africa,  he  concluded  with  Khosru  an  igno- 
minious peace  (bXi)  by  agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  tril)Ute 
of  (40,000  pieces  of  gold.  One  of  tho  conditions  made  by 
the  Persian  monarch  was  that  seven  Greek  philosophers, 
wht)  had  been  persecuted  as  pagans  and  had  taken  refuge 
in  Persia,  should  be  allowed  tu  return  to  their  homes  and 
reside  there  under  Persian  protection.  During  the  preced- 
ing reign  a  pnlitifo-religious  sect,  called  after  their  founder 
Mazdak,  had  arisen  in  Persia,  inculcating  communistic  or 
socialistic  princi])les.  Kobad  had  at  one  time  favored,  but 
at  a  later  period  endeavored  to  subdue  them,  seizing  the 
leiulers  by  stratagem  and  massacring  many  of  the  sec- 
tarians. A  f<trmidable  civil  war  was  the  result,  continuing 
into  tlio  reign  of  Khosru,  who  finally  suppressed  the  sect. 
The  actions  of  the  two  monarchs  in  this  respect  have  been 
much  confused  with  each  other,  many  events,  especially  tho 
execution  of  Mazdak,  being  attributed  to  both,  and  it  is 
now  impo^jsitile  to  recover  the  facts  of  the  ease.  One  of  the 
earlier  measures  taken  by  Khosru  was  the  administrative 
division  of  his  vast  empire  into  four  viceroyalties — Assyria, 
Media,  Persia,  and  Baetriana.  He  is  charged  by  tho  By- 
zantine historians  with  having  incited  one  of  his  vassals, 
Almondar,  the  .Arabian  j>rince  or  king  of  Hira,  to  iuvado 
Syrin,  in  violation  of  the  peace.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
war  broke  out  afresh.  Khosru  marched  an  army  into  Syria 
in  ."ilO,  imposed  enormous  contributions  upon  the  principal 
cities,  took  Antioeh  fJune)  after  a  gallant  defence,  and 
nearly  destroyed  that  Eastern  metropolis  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  BeWsarius,  tho  conqueror  of  Africa,  was  sent  to 
conduet  tho  war  i'.'>41),  and  by  a  bold  irruption  into  Meso- 
potamia forced  Khosru  to  return  to  the  defence  of  his  own 
states.  Belisarius  being  recallcfl,  the  invasion  of  Syria  was 
renewed  fo42 ) ;  the  return  of  that  general  to  tho  field  caused 
tho  Persians  to  recross  the  Euphrates,  and  his  second  recall 
for  the  Italian  campaign  {iti'^)  again  gave  tho  victory  to 
Khn«ru.  After  a  brief  truce  the  war  was  renewed  in  Colchis 
and  Lazica.  provinees  lying  at  tho  foot  of  tlie  Caucasus, 
which  had  rev()ltcd  from  Persia  by  the  aid  of  Justinian,  and 
continued  wiili  numberless  alternations  of  fortune  until  501*, 
when  the  By/aiitine  emperor  consented  to  ])ay  an  annual 
tribute  of  40. "(10  pieces  of  g'>M.  and  remained  in  possession 
of  the  disptitctl  provinces.  Southern  Arabia  was  soon  after- 
wards conquereii  by  Khosru  ;  tho  Armenians  re\<jlted  fiom 
him  in  509  with  (lie  support  of  th<'  emperor  .Justin  1 1.,  and 
the  war  between  the  two  empires  was  renewed  in  571,  with 
the  usual  alternations  rif  fortune.  Syria  was  again  ravaged 
by  the  Persians,  but  Khosru  was  completely  (lefented  in  a 
great,  liattle  at  Miditeno  in  Leaser  Armenia  in  570,  and  d. 
at  Cteniphon  in  .Mar..  57!',  leaving  (he  throne  and  the  he- 
reditary war  to  his  son  llormuz  (or  Hormisdas)  IV'.  'I'hn 
reign  of  Khosru  is  accounted  by  the  modern  Persians  tho 
most  glorious  perio<l  of  their  annals.  All  the  Oriental 
virtues  are  ascribed  to  him.  and  therf  can  be  n«t  doubt  that 
the  government  was  adniini.-tered  with  \'igor  and  j^ngacity. 
Learning  was  p'»werfully  stininlated  by  the  translation  of 
the  best  Sanskrit  and  (ireek  works,  agriculture  and  <'oni- 
Tiierco  received  a  powerful  stimulus,  and  many  magnificent 
cities  were  built.  The  Imundiiries  of  rhe  empire  were  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Indus  mid  the  0\us.  an-l  (liploniutie  re- 
lalions  were  maintained  witli  all  the  realms  from  Africa  to 
Cbinii. 

II.  PiRwiz  or  pKinvis  ("tho  gencrotis  **),  f;rnndflon  of 
Khosru  I.,  snecepiled  his  fiither.  Hortnuz  TV.,  who  was  de- 
posed in  5U0  liv  a  rebel  geiienil  nanii'il  Ituhiuni,  who  reigned 
for  a  year.     The  young  Khosru  took  refuge  willi  tho  tireck  | 


emperor  Mauritius,  by  whose  aid  ho  regained  the  throne,  and 
in  recompense  ceded  a  great  part  of  Mesopotamia,  bc.'id<  s 
paying  a  large  sum  of  money.  On  the  murder  of  ilauritius 
by  Phocas  (G(t2),  Kliosru  macle  war  upon  the  usurper,  nomi- 
nally to  avenge  the  death  of  his  beuetaetor.  and  within  a  lew 
years  conquered  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor.  He  took 
Antioeh  in  Gil,  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  in  GI4.  Alexan- 
dria in  6IG,  Chalcedon  in  G18,  and  Aneyra  in  G20,  thus 
bringing  the  war  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  Heraclius 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  GIO,  but  the  Persian  con- 
queror was  enjoying  too  great  favors  from  f<»rtunc  to  listen 
to  proposals  for  peace.  With  the  wealth  of  so  many  king- 
doms ho  built  a  palace  of  unparalleled  magnificence  at 
Dastagerd,  60  miles  E.  of  Ctesiphon,  in  the  midst  of  a  park 
laid  <jut  upon  a  corresponding  scale.  After  twelve  years 
of  defeats,  the  emperor  Heraclius  began  in  G2I  a  scries  of 
camjtaigns  in  which  he  recovered  all  his  lost  possessions, 
reduced  Khosru  to  extremities,  and  even  ravaged  his  palace 
of  Dastagerd.  In  consequence  of  these  misfortunes.  Kliosru 
was  deposed  and  murdered  by  his  son  Shirweh  (Sirocs)  in 
Feb..  OL'S.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  Mohammed  pro- 
claimed the  doctrine  of  islam.  He  summoned  Khosru  by 
letter  to  recognize  him  as  the  prophet  of  Allah,  and  when 
the  former  tore  the  letter  in  pieces,  Mohammed  predicted, 
"Thus  will  God  tear  his  kingdom  and  reject  his  supplica- 
tions." PoRTF.it  C.  Bliss. 

Khotan'9  or  Illitsi^  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Kash- 
garia,  formerly  Chinese  Toorkistan.  The  capital  city,  hear- 
ing the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  route  between  Var- 
kand  and  Lassa,  in  lat.  :J7°  N.,  Ion.  78°  to  80°  E.  It  was 
formerly,  according  to  Abulfeda  and  other  Mohammedan 
geographers,  a  city  of  great  importance,  and  is  still  a  largo 
place,  enclosed  with  earthen  ramparts  and  with  broad 
streets,  though  ill  built.  If  has  manufactures  of  silk  fab- 
rics, leather,  and  paper,  and  has  a  thriving  trade  in  these 
articles  and  in  )/u,  tho  jasper  of  the  ancients.  The  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  Uzbek  Tartars,  and  the  place  is  cele- 
brated for  its  musk  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  native  popu- 
lation. 

Khotin.     See  Ciiotyn. 

IChuzistan'v  the  ancient  Siist'ava,  province  of  Persia, 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  Its  southern  part  is  a 
low  plain,  santly  in  some  parts,  swampy  in  others,  but 
generally  affording  excellent  pastures  wherever  it  is  well 
watered.  The  northern  part  is  mountainous.  Rice,  maize, 
sugar,  and  indigo  are  cultivated,  and  largo  herds  of  goats, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  reared. 

Khy'ber  Pass,  in  the  Khybcr  Mountains,  a  gorge 
nearly  'M  miles  long,  enclosed  by  clilTs  of  slate,  rising  al- 
most perjiendicularly  on  both  sides  to  the  height  of  llHiO 
feet.  It  is  the  prineijial,  and  for  artillery  the  only  availa- 
ble, road  between  Hindostan  and  Afghanistan. 

Khycn'  Country,  a  semi-independent  province  of 
Farther  India,  N.  W.  of  Burmah  and  E.  of  the  British 
provinces  of  Aracan  and  Chittagong.  It  is  a  narrow  strip 
some  200  miles  in  length,  traversed  by  tho  large  rivers 
Khyen-dwcm  and  Khyoung. 

Khyrrpoor',  town  of  Sinde,  the  residence  of  tho 
ameer  of  North  Sinde,  near  the  Indus.  It  is  an  ill-built 
and  insignificant  place.      Pop.  l.'i.lUlO. 

Kiabour'ca,  or  Aiiiboync  Wood,  a  very  expensive 
anil  beautiful  wood,  iinjiurted  lor  \eneering  purposes.  It 
is  richly  mottled,  and  is  rif  a  reddish  hue.  Jt  is  sawed  in 
thin  slips  from  knots  and  wens  upon  the  PttiitMpvnuum  In- 
(iivum,  u  tree  of  tho  East  Indies.  It  is  ehicfly  employed 
in  inlaying. 

Kiacli'ta,  or  Kiaklitn,  town  of  Siberia,  in  tho  Uus- 
sinn  pr<ivin";e  of  Tr:iti>ltiiikalia,  near  the  Chinese  frontier, 
isi)  miles  S.  E.  of  Irkut.sk.  Pop.  5(1(10.  It  was  established 
in  1727  as  the  exclusive  marl  for  the  trade  between  China 
and  Itussitt,  which  was  chielly  conducletl  by  means  of  an- 
nual fairs.  Tho  (rado  sometimes  amounted  to  $S. 000. 000 
per  annum,  but  has  decreased  since  the  treaty  of  Peking 
(If^GO),  which  permitted  e<immerce  along  the  whole  frontier 
of  the  two  empires.  Kiachta  has  a  t"or(ress  containing  tho 
government  and  customs  buildings,  and  is  tho  residence 
of  many  Kussian  niereliants. 

KiaiiK-i'hoo.     Sco  Kion«-Ciioo. 

Kiail^'-Si,  an  inland  province  of  Chin!i,  bclwecn  lat. 
21°  and  ;;(r  N.,  and  between  Ion.  li;i°  ond  IIS°  E.  Area. 
72. ISO  f.(|uare  miles.  Pop.  IM.SI -I.^^OO.  It  is  mountain<ius 
and  rieli  in  minerals.     Cup.  N»n-<'hang  Foo, 

liiail(;'"Sii,  province  of  China,  between  hit.  31**  and 
35°N.,  nnil  between  Ion.  110°  and  122°  E.,  bordering  on  the 
Yellow  Sea.  Area.  41,5(tO  square  miles.  Pop.  54,404.51  I. 
Tho  ground  is  low  and  level,  but  the  soil  in  exceedingly 
fertile.  Uioo  and  sugar  are  the  principal  pruduotn.  Cup. 
Nau-King. 
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Ki'antone,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y-, 
6  miles  S.  of  Jamestown.     Pop.  of  v.  62;  of  tp.  539. 

Kickapoo%  post-tp.  of  Peoria  co.,  111.,  8  miles  N.  W. 
of  Peoria.     Pop.  1440. 

Kickapoo,  post-tp.  of  Leavenworth  co.,  Kan.  It  con- 
tains the  vilhige  of  Kickapoo  or  Kickapoo  City,  on  the 
Missouri  River  and  on  the  Leavenworth  Atchison  and 
North-western  R.  R.     Pop.  1S55. 

Kickapoo,  post-tp.  of  Vernon  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  912. 

Kickapoos,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  of  Algonquin  stock, 
who  in  the  seventeenth  century  lived  on  the  Wisconsin 
River,  and  hunted,  in  company  with  the  allied  Miamis, 
over  a  vast  territory.  They  came  in  collision  with  the 
French  explorers  in  Illinois,  whither  they  had  migrated 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  17H;i  were  found  by 
the  English  on  the  AVabash  River.  They  committed  hos- 
tilities against  the  settlers  in  the  Pontia:^  war  (17(k^),  and 
again  in  1791,  when  their  Wabash  village  was  taken  by  Gen. 
Scott,  and  another  burned  by  Wilkinson.  After  AVayne's 
victory  over  the  allied  Western  tribes,  the  Kickapoos  sub- 
mitted, and  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville  (Aug.  3,  1705)  they 
ceded  part  of  their  lands.  They  were  again  in  arms  in 
1811  at  Tippecanoe,  and  at  Fort  Harrison  in  1812;  as  a 
consequence,  several  of  their  villages  were  burned,  and  by 
new  treaties  (1S15,  181G.  and  1819)  they  sold  most  of  their 
lands,  removing  beyond  the  Mississippi  to  Osage  River  reser- 
vation to  the  number  of  1800.  Few  of  thcui  would  settle 
down  to  agriculture,  but  roved  through  what  is  now  the 
Chickasaw  and  Creek  country,  committing  depredations  in 
Texas  and  other  frontier  states  of  Mexico,  where  many  of 
them  ultimately  established  themselves.  They  now  reside 
in  ^3'.  E.  Kansas,  where  they  are  comfortably  established, 
and  in  the  Indian  Territory,  numbering  in  all  about  1500. 

Kidd  (WiLLrA^f),  the  *•  Robert  Kidd"  of  popular  tradi- 
tion, was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  nonconformist  jireacher.  He 
became  a  sailor,  and  in  1691  received  an  award  of  £150 
from  the  council  of  New  York  for  services  in  behalf  of  the 
colony.  In  1606  he  sailed  from  Plymouth.  England,  in 
command  of  the  Adventure  galley,  fitted  out  for  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy,  but,  .according  to  the  general  belief,  he 
became  a  pirate  himself.  lie  came  in  1698  to  New  York 
with  a  large  amount  of  treasure,  which  was  seized  by  the 
carl  of  Bellomont ;  and  an  additional  treasure  which  Kidd 
had  buried  on  Shelter  Island  was  also  recovered.  Kidd 
himself  was  sent  to  London,  where  he  was  hanged  May  24, 
1701 — not  for  piracy,  but  for  the  murder  of  William  IMoore. 
a  seaman.  The  trial  was  very  unfair,  and  there  is  some 
reason  for  believing  that  Capt.  Kidd  was  not  guilty  of  the 
crimes  which  have  made  his  name  so  notorious. 

Kid'^der,  county  of  Northern  Dakota,  newly  formed, 
crossed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.,  occupied  by  the 
Plateau  du  Coteau  du  Missouri,  and  comprising  an  area 
of  1700  square  miles. 

Kidder,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Caldwell  co.,  Mo.,  on  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  R.  R.,  163  miles  W.  of  Hannibal. 
Pop.  of  V.  195;  of  tp.  922. 

Kidder,  tp.  of  Carbon  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1417. 

Kidder  (Daniel  Parish),  D.  D..  b.  at  Darien,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  18,  ISIj;  studied  in  Lima,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Hamilton 
College,  N.  Y^.,  and  graduated  at  the  Wcsleyan  Univer- 
sity, Conn.,  in  1835.  He  preached  in  New  Jersey  confer- 
ence 1840-44;  was  connected  with  the  M.  E.  Book  Con- 
cern ;  was  professor  of  practical  theology  in  Garrett  Bib- 
lical Institute,  Evanston,  111.,  in  1855,  and  afterwards  be- 
came professor  at  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison, 
N.  J.  Brnzil  and  the  lirazilinns,  Mormnnimn  ttud  the  Mor- 
mons, Homilfttcs,  and  The  Chrhtian  Pastorate  were  pub- 
lished by  him. 

Kid'dermiiister,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  on  I'oth  sides  of  the  Stour,  near  its  influx  in  the 
Severn.  Its  carpet  manufactures  are  verv  celebrated.  Pop. 
20.803. 

Kid'doo  (Joseph  B,),  b.  in  Pennsylvania:  on  the  out- 
break of  civil  war  he  enlisted,  .-Vpr.,  1S61,  as  private  in  the 
2il  Pennsylvania  Vols.,  and  was  engaged  at  the  siege  of 
Y'lrktown,  the  battles  of  Williamsburg.  Fair  Oaks.  Malvern 
Hill,  etc.;  promoted  to  be  major  101st  Pennsylvani.a  Vols.  ; 
subsequently  as  lieutenant-colonel  137th  Pennsylvania 
Vols,  he  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain, 
Antietam,  and  Fredericksburg;  and  as  colonel  at  Chan- 
collorsville.  In  Oct.,  1863,  he  was  appointed  major  6th, 
and  June,  1864,  colonel  22d  V.  S.  colored  troops,  operating 
during  the  siege  of  Petersburg  with  the  Army  of  the  James, 
being  severely  wounded  Oct.,  1864.  For  gallant  conduct  he 
was  brevetted  brigadier-general  and  major-general  U.  S, 
volunteers,  and  colonel  and  brigadier-general  l*.  S.  A.  In 
July,  1866,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  43d  U.  S. 
Infantry,  but  owing  to  d:sability  arising  from  wounds  re- 


ceived in  service,  was  retired  Dec,  1870,  upon  the   full 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  G.  C.  Simuons. 

Kid'napping  [from  Ger.  kind,  Prov.  Eng.  kid,  "cMld," 
and  Prov.  Eng.  nnp,  to  "seize"]  is  a  criminal  offence, 
defined  by  Blackstune  to  he  the  forcible  abduction  or 
stealing  away  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child  from  his  own 
country  and  sending  him  into  another.  {Comm.,  iv.  219.) 
The  term  is  commonly  employed  to  denote  the  stealing  and 
carrying  away  of  children,  but  in  law  it  is  applied  to  all 
persons.  This  offence  was  treated,  at  common  law,  as  an 
aggravated  kind  of  abduction  or  false  imprisonment,  and 
was  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  (See  Abduc- 
tion, False  Imprisonment.)  At  the  present  day  the  na- 
ture of  this  crime  is  generally  defined  by  statute,  and  the 
carrying  of  the  person  taken  into  another  country  is  not 
usually  made  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  oflence.  Fraudu- 
lently inveigling,  enticing,  or  decoying  a  person  away,  with 
intent  to  imprison  or  secrete  him  or  detain  him  from  his 
home,  is  frequently  declared  to  be  kidnapping  as  well  as 
an  abduction  by  the  use  of  force.  It  is  sometimes  provided 
that  the  consent  of  a  person  to  his  abduction  shall  not  be 
a  defence  to  the  party  accused  of  the  offence,  unless  it  ap- 
pear satisfactorily  to  the  jury  that  such  consent  was  not 
extorted  by  threats  or  duress.  Such  is  the  c.Tse  in  New 
York.  There  are  frequently  special  statutory  provisions 
in  regard  to  the  kidnapping  of  children.  The  consent  of 
a  child  of  tender  years  has  been  held  at  common  law  to 
render  his  abduction  none  the  less  a  criminal  offence.  At 
what  age  a  child  would  be  capable  of  giving  an  assent 
which  would  be  available  in  defence  has  never  been  pre- 
cisely determined.  His  capacity  in  this  respect  must  be 
ascertained  from  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 
In  New  York  it  is  declared  by  statute  that  every  person 
shall  be  guilty  of  kidnapping  who  shall  forcibly  seize  and 
confine,  or  shall  inveigle  another,  with  intent  to  cause  him 
either  to  be  sent  out  of  the  State  against  his  will,  or  to  bo 
secretly  confined  or  imprisoned  in  the  State  against  his 
will,  or  to  be  held  in  involuntary  servitude.  The  offence 
is  a  felony,  and  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  State 
prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years.  The  statutes 
of  other  States  must  be  specially  consulted. 

George  Chase.     Revised  by  T.  W.  Bwight. 

Kid'ney  [from  Aug. -Sax.  ci/nne,  **  genitals,"  and  ncah, 
"near;"  Lat.  rcncs;  Fr.  rein;  Old  English,  "the  reins'*], 
an  excretory  organ  in  the  body  of  vertebrates  (an  imper- 
fect analogue  being  found  in  exceptional  invertebrates), 
whose  function  is  the  elimination  of  the  urine,  an  aqueous 
solution  of  various  effete  organic  products  and  of  inorganic 
salts,  the  debris  of  nutrition  and  metamorphosis  of  tissues. 
These  excretory  products — water,  salts,  and  organic  mat- 
ter— are  separated  from  the  blood.  In  the  kidney,  there- 
fore, arterial  branches  elaborately  subdivided,  their  walls 
attenuated,  are  brought  in  close  contact  with  a  system  of 
glandular  bodies  and  tubules  for  the  escape  of  the  compo- 
nents of  urine  by  transudation  and  secretion.  In  fishes 
the  kidney  presents  a  simple,  rudimentary  structure — one 
straight  tube  or  ureter  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
body,  and  giving  off  at  right  angles  numerous  tufts  of  tu- 
bules which  interdigitate  with  blood-vessels.  Reptiles 
have  a  more  definite  organ — a  localized  mass  of  tubules. 
Birds  have  relatively  large  kidneys.  Mammals,  especially 
man.  have  the  most  perfect  development — namely,  the  great- 
est multiplication  of  tubular  surface  in  a  compact  form. 

The  kidneys  in  man,  two  in  number,  are  situated  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  behind  the  perito- 
neum, one  on  either  side  of  the  spine  in  the  lumbar  region, 
and  extending  from  the  eleventh  rib  to  near  the  crest  of 
the  ilium.  The  kidneys  are  retained  in  sitn  by  their  blood- 
vessels and  by  fat  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  A  kidney 
is  **  bean-shaped,"  or  ovoid,  with  a  concave  depression, 
notch,  or  *' hilus  "  on  one  side;  is  of  a  brownish-red  or 
maroon  color;  in  consistency  is  dense,  firm,  but  fragile; 
measures  four  inches  long,  two  in  width,  and  one  in  thick- 
ness ;  in  weight  varies  from  four  and  a  half  to  six  ounces 
in  the  aduU  male,  and  half  an  ounce  less  in  the  female. 
Relatively,  the  human  kidneys  are  ^in^^  ^f  the  weight  of 
the  body.  The  kidney  is  invested  by  a  strong  fibrous  cap- 
sule loosely  attached  by  "areolar"  or  connective  tissue. 
An  organ  so  small,  it  contains  so  compact  and  elaborate  an 
arrangement  of  vascular  tufts  and  extensive  multiplication 
of  tubular  structure,  that  the  surface  for  excretory  work  is 
equal  to  six  times  the  entire  surface  of  the  skin.  (Mapo- 
ther.)  A  vertical  section  of  the  kidney  (see  Fig.  1)  dis- 
plays a  hollow  organ,  consisting  apparently  of  a  thick  wall 
folded  around  the  internal  cavity  at  its  hilus  or  concave 
side.  Two  distinct  structures  are  noticeable  :  1st,  the  cor- 
tex, or  external  peripheral  portion,  termed  the  "cortical 
substance,"  dark,  homogeneous,  granular;  2d,  internally 
a  series  of  pinkish,  fan-shaped,  or  j\vramidal  masses,  their 
bases  towards  the  cortex,  their  apices  converging  u})on  the 
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central  cavity.  In  the  apparently  homogeneous  substance 
or  granular  matrix  miuutt*  inspection  reveals,  imbedded, 
convoluted  masses  of  capillaries — vascular  tufts  known  as 


Fig, 


Fig.  2. 


Vertical  section  of  kidney,  showing  granular  cortex  and  pyra- 
mids ur  I'uu-sbuijcd  groups  of  urinifuruus  tubules. 

Mnlfii'/Iiiiiu  tii/ts.  Those  tufts  arc  surrounded  by  flasli-likc 
capsules  or  menibrauous  expansions  of  tuljules.  A  tuft 
and  its  investing  capsule  constitute  a  "  Mafj/ij/iian  Ixnfi/." 
Departing  fruni  the  capsule  of  tbo  tuft,  tlio  uriniferous 
tubule  is  tiM'tuuus  or  "  convoluted."  The 
cortex  inclu<les  in  its  granular  "matrix" 
or  "stroma"  tbo  Mulpighian  bodies,  and 
convoluted  tubules  which  separate  urino 
from  the  lilood  circulating  in  adjacent  and 
intertwinine  capillaries,  as  well  as  from 
the  tufts.  The  cortex  is  therefore  the  sec- 
retory or  functional  portion  of  the  kidney, 
as  distinguished  from  the  pyramidal  or 
medullary  portion,  which  is  termed  "  tubu- 
lar." The  cortex  constitutes  tbrcc-fourths 
of  tbo  kidney,  being  thin  over  llie  bases 
of  the  pyramids,  but  dipjiing  deeply  down 
between  them  (c(dumnsoI  Herlinl.  and  con- 
taining the  vessels,  nerves,  and  lynipliatics, 
which,  entering  at  (ho  hilus,  ramify  towards 
tlio  periphery  of  the  organ.  The  pyramids 
vary  in  numi>cr  from  eight  to  eigliteen,  and 
collectively  ennstilute  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney.  A  pyraniiri  is  a  col- 
lection of  siraiglit  urinary  tubules,  wliicb 
communicate  with  tlio  convoluted  tubulcfl 
of  the  cortex  thrr>ugb  intermediate  '*  loop- 
cil "  tubules.  One  straight  tubule  collects 
the  urino  of  several  coiu'iluted  tubules.  A 
pyramid  contains  about  lUdO  tubuli  recti 
(straight  tubules)  converging  at  its  npox, 
which  presents  a  convex  process  or  eleva- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  cavity,  desig- 
nated a  papilla.  Several  pyramids  may  oo- 
alesce  near  their  apices,  presenting  a  single 
papilla.  The  tubuli  recti  discharge  by  free 
apertures  into  the  ccntrjil  cavity  or  reser- 
voir, termed  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The 
cavity  is  of  irregular  r-onlour,  hii\ingthree 
sacculated  recesses,  ternu-d  inlundibuli. 
The  pelvi.«,  receiving  the  urino  eolheled  by 
tho  several  pyramids  from  corresponding 
sections  of  the  eorlex,  parts  with  it 
through  tho  ureter,  a  tube  communicating 
iH'lween  tho  kidney  and  the  bladder.  In 
tlio  human  adult  the  kidney  i^  a  syinmotri- 
cal  organ,  but  in  fci-tnl  lit"o  it  is  divided  into 
distinct  loljcs,  seven  or  eight  in  number,  eaeh  consisting  of 
a  pyramid  and  corresponding  section  of  cortex.  The  super* 
ficial  depression  and  lobulated  structure  disappear  later  by 
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the  growth  of  new,  intermediate  pyramids.  In  other  mam- 
mals, the  sheep,  ox,  bear,  whale,  the  kidneys  are  distinctly 
lobulated, — externally  nodulated.  Although  the  visible 
distinction  between  lobules  is  obliterated  in  man,  disease, 
as  inflammation,  is  often  limited  by  the  primitive  bound- 
aries, leaving  adjacent  healthy  parts  to  vicariously  perform 
the  function  of  the  crippled  ones.  The  kidney  having  but 
a  single  function,  the  excretion  of  urine,  interest  centres 
in  the  stu<Iy  of  the  microscopic,  exact  structure  of  the 
glandular  apparatus  of  the  cortex,  and  of  the  sy.stem  of 
minute  tubules  which  conduct  the  excreted  fluid  to  tho 
central  reservoir  of  the  kidney,  thence  to  pass  to  the  blad- 
der and  finally  be  voided  from  the  body. 

Our  perfect  knowledge  of  the  histology  of  tho  kidney  has 
resulted  in  part  from  the  labors  of  Miillcr  and  IJowman  in 
unravelling  the  tubules  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  in  jiart 
from  tho  fine  injections  of  vessels  and  tubules  by  Iluschke, 
Gcrlacb,  Hcnie,  Ludwig,  and  others.  The  granular  stroma, 
matrix,  or  substance  of  the  cortex  is  studded  with  innunier- 
aldo  Malpighian  bodies.  The  Malpighian  body  is  sphe- 
roidal, and  measures  about  the  yJoth  or  y^^tbof  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  renal  artery,  a  branch  of  the  aorta,  enters 
tbo  kidney  at  its  hilus,  extends  its  branches  up  between  the 
pyramids  to  the  cortex,  and  having  divided  and  subdivided 
many  times,  its  ultimate  branches  8U<blenly  expanding  into 
numerous  capillaries  rolled  in  a  spheroidal  form,  a  convo- 
luted mass,  or  plexus,  variously  designated  as  a  Malpig- 
hian (from  Malpighi.  who  discovered  it)  *' tuft,"  "glome- 
rulus," or  "knot."  The  vessel  supplying  or  bringing  blood 
„       .,  to  the  tuft  is  termed  tho 

"affertnt  vessel,  and 
a  comjianion  vessel 
leaving  the  tuft,  re- 
moving the  blood 
which  has  j)arted  with 
the  urinary  products, 
is  the  '■  cffertnt"  ves- 
sel ;  it  conveys  its  con- 
tained blood  to  the 
{vn  renal  vein.  ThisMal- 
])igbian  tuft  of  cn])il- 
lury  arteries  and  veins 
is  surrcKinded  by  a 
spheroidal,  flask- 

sliaped,     membranous 
capsule,  which  is    the 
K-liition  ofhlood-vcsselsinthekidney  beginning  of  a  urinif- 
to  the  glandular  structure  separate  erous  tubule.  Thethin- 
intr  the  urine:  a,  artery  conveying         ,,    ,  ■,,     •  c 

blood  by  atferent  vessel  ra  to  tuft  of  ^^i»'l<^'l  capillaries  of 
capillaries  within  the  capsule  c;  r^.  the  tuft  or  knot  jiart 
the  efferent  vessel  removing  blomi  with  blood,  serum,  or 
to  network  of  capillary  veinsrn.and  ^yater  by  simple  trans- 
Into  vein  v;  ul,  uriniferous  lulmle.  „j^,i„„;  „,„i',|,er<.roro 
excrete  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  urine,  water  being  from  Itj 
to  ys  percent,  of  its  constituency.  The  capsule,  being  a  mere 
receiver  of  water  oozing  from  the  vessels,  performs  no  true 
secretory  or  glandular  action,  and  therefore  is  not  lined 
with  epithelial  or  secretory  cells  except  at  its  lower  third, 
being  merely  a  thin,  translucent,  structureless  basement 
membrane.  The  opillielial  cells  at  its  lower  third  continue 
to  line  tho  uriniferous  tubule  which  departs  from  it.  This 
tuljule  is  convoluted,  at  first  about  ^jj^oth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  later  ^njh  only,  and  its  epithelium  is  "sphe- 
roidal "  in  shape.  The  tuft  separates  water  by  transudation. 
These  convoluted  tulies,  by  their  glandular  lining  cells, 
separate  or  excrete  from  the  atljacent  capillary  vessels  tho 
solid  constituents  of  the  urine,  rarely  as  high  as  6  per  cent, 
of  its  entire  volume.  ( In  snakes,  whose  urine  is  nearly  solid, 
the  entire  tract  of  capsule  and  tubule  is  lined  with  cells,} 
The  convoluted  tubules  were  discovered  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  Ferrein.  They  occupy  Ibe  cortex  between  and 
around  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  continue  in  a  transition 
state,  as  smaller,  translucent,  unlined,  "  looped  "  tubules, 
across  the  Imundary  of  ibo  cortex  to  the  medullary  or  pyr- 
amidal portion,  ami  empty  into  the  larger,  straight  tubules 
{tubuli  recti)  which  comjiose  those  radiating,  fan-shaped 
masses — the  pyramids.  These  straight  tubub-fi,  discovered 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Itellini,  merely  collect  tho 
urine  and  transmit  it  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  They  arc 
lined  with  "  tessellated  "  or  pavement  epilbelial  cells,  which 
are  flat  and  polygonal,  usually  five-sideil.  These  lubules 
have  a  calibre  of  gi\(,tb  or  even  jftoth  of  an  inoli.  Tho 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  lined  with  (.void  oelli',  (be  ureter 
with  eonoidal  cells.  '  Tbo  preHcncp  of  epithelial  cells  of  one 
of  the  several  lurins  in  exeen.M  in  the  urine  is  of  hcrv  ice  in 
indicating  what  part  of  th«  kidney  is  the  scot  of  disease. 

Karly  in  total  life  the  umb'velope.i  kidneys  are  sur- 
mounted by  tho  Wolihan  bodies,  having  a  strucluro  like  tbo 
kidney,  a  true  urinary  secret i<ui.  ami  a  eoniinnn  duct.  They 
diHapjpear  as  the  kidney?  develop,  mid  replace  thrm.  Sur- 
mounting tbo  kidneys  in  adult  life  are  Kinall  massep,  (bo 
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suprarenal  capsules,  ductless,  glandular  bodies  of  unknown 
function,  and  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  a  peculiar 
pigmentary,  granular  degeneration  they  rarely  undergo, 
disf^eminating  pigment  throughout  the  body,  impoverishing 
the  blood,  and  tingeing  the  skin.    (See  Addison's  Diskase.) 

An  anatomical  anomaly  is  the  "horseshoe  kidney,"  the 
two  kidneys  being  united  by  an  isthmus  of  fibrous  and 
i;r:inular  structure.  Exceptionally,  the  kidney  is  "  mova- 
ble," and  varies  its  position  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The 
nervous  supply  of  the  kidney  is  rich,  derived  from  the  sym- 
pathetic system.  The  nerves  may  be  traced  from  their  en- 
trance at  the  hilus  up  to  the  afferent  vessels  of  the  tufts. 
The  kidney  is  well  known  to  be  easily  excited  to  action  by 
emotion  and  all  influences  upon  the  sympathetic  nen'ous 
system,  and  to  have  a  direct  and  complementary  relation 
to  the  functional  activity  of  the  skin.  (For  diseases  of 
the  kidney  see  Renal  Diseases,  by  Frederick  Zinsser, 
M.  D.)  E.  Darwin  Hudson,  Jr. 

Kiil'ron,  or  Cedron,  a  small  stream  or  "brook"  in 
tlic  valley  E.  of  Jerusalem,  and  memorable  in  many  scenes 
of  hiblical  history. 

Kiel,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  on  the 
Kiclcr  Fjord.  It  is  well  built  and  beautifully  situated,  has 
a  university,  some  manufactures,  and  a  considerable  trade. 
Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Baltic,  deep  and  "safe, 
and  now  very  strongly  fortified ;  it  will  be  the  station  of  the 
German  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  scat  of  all  institutions 
belonging  to  the  German  navy.  Kiel  communicatee  daily 
with  Copeuliagen,  Christiania,  and  Malmo.     Pop.  31,764. 

Kiel'ce,  government  of  Poland,  adjoining  the  frontier 
of  Austrian  Galicia.  Area,  .3623  square  miles.  Pop. 
470,300.  It  is  watered  by  the  Vistula,  produces  good  wheat 
and  other  grains,  and  has  abundant  iron-tnines.  The  cap- 
ital is  a  town  bearing  the  same  name,  96  miles  S.  \V.  of 
Warsaw,  wi^h  7295  inhabitants  :  seat  of  a  Catholic  bishop- 
ric and  seminary,  a  mining-school,  and  a  gymnasium  or 
academy. 

Kienchow.     See  Kiong-Choo. 

Kien'-Lung [Chinese, "celestial blessing"], fourth  em- 
peror of  China  of  the  present  Manchu  dynasty,  b.  in  1709  ; 
succeeded  his  father,  Yung-Ching.  in  1735  ;  made  war  upon 
the  Tartar  tribes  (1754—60)  and  upon  the  kingdom  of  Ava 
(176S);  published  an  edict  against  Christianity  (1753); 
received  the  first  English  embassy  under  Lord  Macartney 
(1793) :  ahdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Kia-King  (1795).  and 
d.  Feb.  7,  1799.  lie  was  a  protector  of  literature,  wrote 
treatises  in  Chinese  and  Manchu,  and  edited  a  vast  diction- 
ary of  the  latter  language. 

Kie'pert  (Heinrich),  b.  at  Berlin  July  31,  ISIS:  de- 
voted himself  from  early  age  to  the  study  of  geography; 
enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Ritter;  explored  Asia  Minor  in 
1S4 1-12  :  was  director  of  the  geographical  institute  of  Wei- 
mar 1845-52  ;  returned  to  Berlin  and  became  professor  at 
the  university  in  1S59.  Ills  Atlas  von  Hellas  uiid  den  hef- 
lenischen  Colonifii  (Berlin,  1840-46;  revised  ed.  1866),  and 
his  maps  to  Robinson's  Po/estina  f  Halle.  1843).  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  scientific  world.  His  HiHtorhrJiffeo- 
graphifche  Erlanternng  tier  Kriege  zicischen  dcm  ost  rii- 
mitcben  fti  irhe  iiitd  den  persischen  Konigen  der  Snssnniden- 
Btfnrtstie.  was  awarded  a  prize  in  1844  by  the  French  In- 
stitute. Of  his  numerous  other  publications.  Xeuer  Hand- 
atlas  dei-  Erde.  40  maps  (Berlin,  1857-61),  is  very  exten- 
sively used  and  much  appreciated  ;  also  his  Atlaa  der  alien 
WeU  (1848),  etc. 

Kier'kegaard  fSoREN  Aabye),  b.  at  Copenhagen  in 
1813,  spent  his  whole  life,  almost  without  any  exception,  in 
his  native  city,  living  in  elegant  retirement,  at  last  almost 
in  seclusion,  and  d.  there  in  1854.  His  works  are  very 
numerous,  some  of  them  also  very  large,  and  comprise  two 
series  of  writings,  published  simultaneou?ly — onepseudony- 
mously,  the  otherunder  his  name.  In  the  former.  Whether — 
Or,  Stages  "/Lift;  Hits  of  Phi'losophtf.  The  Idea  of  Horror, 
etc.,  he  gives  a  sketch  and  a  criticism  of  those  different 
views  of  life  with  which  ponple  try  to  live  in  our  times,  and 
shows  that  outside  of  Chri-tianity  there  is  a  chance  for 
dazzling  heroism,  for  brilliant  vices,  for  mediocrity,  and 
for  nonsense,  but  none  for  the  deepest  impulses  of  human 
nature.  In  the  latter,  E-rercisea  in  Chrintianity,  Deeds  of 
Lore,  SermoDn,  etc..  he  develops  his  own  eoncejUion  of 
Christianity,  partly  in  positive  form,  partly  polemically, 
criticising  the  ruling  theological  systems.  His  conception 
is  very  austere.  Intellectually,  Christianity  is  a  paradox, 
which  can  l)e  grasped  only  by  faith  ;  it  is  the  characteristic 
of  every  truly  Christian  idea  that  it  is  a  cross  to  the  under- 
standing, and  yet  absolutely  imperative  in  its  form.  Moral- 
ly, it  is  love — not  charity,  or  benevolence,  or  honesty,  but 
a  love  which  knows  no  choice  and  makes  no  preference,  but 
embraces  the  whole  human  race  with  the  same  sympathy, 
blotting  out  all  those  diflerences  which  arise  from  the  natural 


relations  between  parents  and  children,  man  and  wife,  etc. 

JEsthetically — that  is.  in  its  etlect  on  natural  life— it  is  suf- 
fering :  he  whose  life  is  not  one  continuous  suflfering  is  not  a 
Christian.  He  was  a  most  powerful  stylist,  though  his  style 
was  more  seducing  than  convincing.     Clemens  Petersen. 

Kie'sewetter  (Rafael  Georg),  b.  Aug.  29,  1773,  at 
Holleschau,  Moravia;  studied  philosophy  and  law  at  01- 
miitz  and  Vienna  ;  held  since  1794  different  government 
offices  in  Vienna;  retired  in  1S45,  and  d.  Jan.  I,  1850.  His 
writings  are  of  great  interest  for  the  scientific  study  of 
music,  especially  Geschtchte  der  europr-ahenland :  Mnnik 
(1834)  and^Denrcltliche  Gesang  von  J'ruhen  Mittclalter  bis 
xnr  Erfindnng  des  dramatischen  StUs  (1841). 

Kies'ter,  tp.  of  Faribault  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  61. 

Kiev',  Kief,  or  Kiew,  government  of  European  Rus- 
sia, bordering  on  the  Dnieper.  Area,  1942  square  miles. 
Pop.  144,276.  The  northern  ]iart  is  low  and  marshy:  the 
southern,  hilly,  covered  with  branches  of  the  Carpathian 
Jlountains.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  very  mild. 
Wheat,  maize,  tobaceo,  hemp,  and  vines  are  cultivated  ; 
excellent  timber  is  grown  and  many  cattle  reared. 

Kiev,  town  of  Russia,  the  capital  nf  the  government 
of  Kiev,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  cities  of  Russia.  It  consists, 
properly  speaking,  of  three  towns,  each  with  its  own  walls 
and  fortifications — namely,  Petchersk._  with  the  famous 
monastery  of  Pctcherskoi,  containing  the  tombs  of  many 
Russian  saints  ;  Kiev  proper,  with  the  criobratcd  cathedral 
of  St.  Sophia,  built  in  1037;  .and  Pod^I.  which  is  occupied 
by  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  Kiev  has  a  university  fre- 
quented by  1500  students,  and  several  other  educational  in- 
stitutions. Its  manufactures  are  not  considerable,  but  its 
trade  is  extensive  and  important.     Pop.  70,591. 

Kikiii'da,  Na£:v-Kikinda,  or  C.ross-Kikinua, 
town  of  Austria,  in  the  Temcsvar  banat,  has  an  important 
annual  fair  and  a  large  trade  in  cattle.     Pop.  17,462. 

Kilauea,  a  celebrated  volcano  in  Hawaii,  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  in 
constant  activity,  and  in  the  eruption  of  1840  sent  forth 
for  three  weeks  a  river  of  molten  lava  which  varied  from 
a  few  hundred  feet  to  3  miles  in  width.  The  crater  is  8 
miles  in  circumference,  and  varies  from  800  to  1500  feet  in 
depth.  Mauna  Loa,  another  famous  volcano,  is  only  16 
miles  distant. 

Kil'bourn  City,  post-v.  of  Newport  tp.,  Columbia  co.. 
Wis.,  on  the  Wi.^consin  River  and  the  Chicap;o  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  108  miles  N.  W.  from  Milwaukee.  It 
has  8  churches,  1  bank,  4  hotels,  1  newspaper,  33  stores,  3 
harness,  5  boot,  4  blacksmith,  and  3  wagon  shops  ;  also  saw 
and  flour  mills,  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories,  and  a  tan- 
nery. There  are  extensive  public  schools  and  a  fine  insti- 
tute. Kilbourn  City  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  farming  dis- 
trict, is  the  centre  of  the  hop-trade  of  the  Korth-west.  and 
noted  as  a  place  of  summer  resort,  being  at  the  foot  of  the 
famous  "Dolls  of  the  Wisconsin."'  Three  elegant  little 
steamers  ply  on  the  river  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
pleasure-seeker.     Pop.  about  1100. 

Frank  0.  Wisner,  Ed.  "Wisconsin  Mirror." 

Kirbourne  (James),  b.  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  Oct.  19, 
1770;  was  a  mechanic,  a  merchant,  and  a  manufacturer; 
in  ISOO  was  ordained  as  deacon,  and  at  times  officiated  in 
the  pulpit.  Having  attained  considerable  wealth,  he  was 
a  liberal  benefactor  to  various  public  institutions,  and  in 
1802  removed  to  Ohio  with  a  numerous  following,  and 
founded  the  town  of  A\'"orthington  ;  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress 1813-17,  and  again  1839-41  ;  was  frequently  elected 
to  the  State  legislature  ;  was  surveyor  of  public  lands,  com- 
missioner to  settle  the  boundary-line  between  the  public 
lands  and  the  great  Virginia  reservation  ;  and  was  colonel 
of  a  frontier  regiment;  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  AVorthington  College  for  thirty-five  years.  D.  at  Wor- 
thington,  0.,  Apr.  9,  1850. 

Kildare',  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Leinster, 
Irei.and.  Area,  f>53  square  miles.  Pop.  83,014,  of  whom 
28,359  cannot  read  or  write.  The  ground  is  mostly  level 
or  slightly  undulating,  consisting  largely  of  reclaimed  bog; 
the  soil  is  a  deep  and  fertile  loam:  wheat,  outs,  and  barley 
are  the  principal  crops.  The  chief  towns  are  Athy,  May- 
nooth,  and  Kildare.  In  the  centre  of  the  county  is  the 
famous  Cnrragh  of  Kildare,  consisting  of  a  plain  of  about 
5000  acres,  used  for  military  encampments,  and  famous  for 
athletic  sports  of  all  kinds.  From  1851  to  1872,  21,614 
persons  emigrated  from  this  county. 

Kildare,  market-town  and  parish  in  the  county  of  the 
same  name  in  Ireland,  famous  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  old- 
est Catholic  bishoprics  (said  to  have  been  founded  about 
500),  for  the  Parliament  held  there  in  1309.  and  for  the 
Curragh  races,  held  in  Apr.,  June,  Sept.,  and  Oct.  Pop. 
2654. 
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Kildare^  post-tp.  of  Juneau  co..  Wis.,  on  the  La  Crosse 
division  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  K.  K.,  8  miles 
N.  AV.  yf  Kilbourn  City.     Pop.  585. 

KiTdeer,  the  ChfuuilriuH  i-oci/enia,  a  North  American 
pluver,  common  in  summer  on  the  iuti-rior  plains,  and  in 
winter  frequentinjj  the  sea-coagt  from  Texas  to  Massachii- 
.st'tts.  It  \s  namt-d  from  its  cry.  wlilch  is  constantly  re- 
peated.    Its  flesh  is  not  prized  very  hi^jhly. 

Kirham  (Ai.kxaxdeu),  b.  at  Ep^vo^th.  England,  July 
It',  1702;  juiiu'd  the  Wesleyau  Conference  in  I7^.'i,  and  in 
IT'.MJ  was  ex|iellcd  for  advocating  too  fervently  ecclesiastical 
rtfornis,  especially  a  more  equal  distribution  'of  powers 
among  laymen  and  preachers.  The  next  year  was  organ- 
ized "the  Kilhamites"  or  "  Now  Connection  of  Wesleyan 
Methodists.*'     I),  in  1798. 

Ki'lia,  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Bessarabia,  on  a  branch  of  the  Danube.  It  carries  on 
considerable  fishing,  and  its  preparation  of  caviaro  is  cele- 
brated.    Pop.  640U. 

Kil'ian,  Saint,  b.  in  Ireland  early  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury;  devoteii  himself  to  missionary  luburs  in  Thuringia, 
Germany,  where  he  was  murdered  with  many  companions 
in  fi89,  being  afterwards  canonized.  Much  of  the  history 
of  Saint  Kilian  and  bis  companions  is  admitted  to  bo  le- 
gendary, but  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the 
lacts  above  staled. 

Kilimandjaro',  a  mountain  of  Africa,  situated  on  the 
western  border  of  Zanzibar,  in  lat.  3°  40'  S.,  Ion.  3G°  E.,  ia 
supposed  to  be  the  highest  mftuutaiu  on  the  continent.  Its 
top  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  its  height  ia  esti- 
mated at  about  18,700  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  sea. 

Kilkeil'ny,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Lein- 
ster,  Iri-'lund.  Area.  700  snuare  miles.  Pop.  100,379, 
mostly  Roman  Catholics.  Tho  surface  is  undulating,  in 
some  places  rising  to  the  height  of  1000  feet;  anthracite 
coal  and  black  marlile  arc  found.  Tho  soil  is  light,  but 
fertile,  and  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  are  raised. 
The  only  city  of  any  importance  is  Kilkenny.  From  1851 
to  1872  the  emigration  from  this  county  was  48,146. 

Kilkenny^  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  ecjuntyof  Kilkenny, 
on  the  Nore.  It  has  several  iiitercs'inL;  buildings,  a  col- 
lege, a  grammar  school  in  which  Swift,  Congreve,  Far- 
quhar,  and  IJcrkeley  received  the  first  part  of  their  educa- 
tion.    Pop.  15,G0'J. 

Kilkriiiiy,  post-tp.  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  730. 

Hillar'aey^  market-town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  Kerry 
CO.,  44  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Cork,  situated  in  the  midst  of  tho 
most  beautiful  scenery,  and  within  about  a  mile  of  the  cele- 
brated lakes  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  The  town  contains 
several  hotels,  churclios.  and  chapels,  and  a  magnificent 
Komau  Catholic  cathedral,  a  dispensary  and  fever  hospital, 
a  poorhouse,  etc.  Pop.  5187.  The  lakes,  three  in  number, 
arc  connected  with  each  other:  the  lower  lake  is  about  4^ 
miles  long  by  2  miles  broad:  the  middle,  li  miles  long  by 
A  mile  broad;  tho  upper,  3  miles  long.  They  receive  sev- 
eral streams,  and  are  interspersed  with  numerous  islands. 
On  a  projecting  peninsula  which  divides  tho  middle  from 
the  lower  lake  stand  the  pii^turesque  ruins  of  J^Iuekross 
Abbey  ami  Koss  Casllc.  Tho  lovely  and  picturesque  sce- 
nery ab<iunding  is  unsurpassed,  and  in  the  snmnu-r  is  a 
famous  attraction  to  tourists,  who  resort  here  in  largo 
numbers. 

Kiirhiick,  tp.  of  Holmes  co.,  0.     Pop.  1121. 

Killblirk,  tp.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1919. 

KiH'cr,  a  name  applie'l  to  cetaceans  of  the  genus  Orca, 
family  lU-tphinida',  or  dolphins,  and  given  in  allusion  to 
their  sanguinary  and  ravenous  habits.  Tliev  are  noted 
enemies  of  the  right  whale.i.  as  well  as  other  delphinoids, 
seals,  fishes.  The  killer  of  the  Atlantic  V.  S.  coast  is  Orca 
fjludxatnr^  and  that  of  the  Pacific  coast,  O,  ntrn. 

Killicorail'kie,  a  celebrated  puss  through  the  dram- 
piiiii  Mriiiiitaius,  in  Perthshire,  Seolland.  abimt  15  miles 
N.  \V.  of  I)unk<ld.  At  the  N. extremity  tho  revolutionary 
army,  under  lien.  Mackay,  was  defeated  on  July  17,  lfiS9, 
by  the  rityahsts,  under  (irahamo  of  Claverlmuse,  \'isconnt 
liuiidee,  who  was  killed  at  the  moment  of  victory. 

Kil'lingly,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Winrlhnm  eo.,  Conn. 
The  to\Mi:-hip  is  traversed  l»y  the  Norwieh  and  Worcester 
It.  U.,  and  contains  several  munufacturing  viilnges.oni^  of 
which  is  the  bnrr.utrh  of  iJanielsonvillo.  Killingly  has  a 
national  bank.      Pop.  5712. 

Kiriinf^ton  Peak,  in  Rhnrhnrnn  tp.,  Rutland  en., 
\t.,  9  miles  E.  of  Kulland,  is  the  third  in  height  of  ihu 
A^'ruuint  mountains.  It  is  a  noble  landmiirk.  and  tho  view 
from  iN  top  is  very  fine.     Its  height  is  11  HO  feet. 

Kiriinuworth,  pnst-v.  and  tp.  of  Middlesex  oo„ 
Conn.,  I'.t  miles  E.  of  New  Haven.      Pup.  85lJ, 


Kirion,  tp.  of  Jackson  co..  III.     Pop.  959. 

Kilmaiue'   (Chaui.fs  JenmngsK  b.  at   Dublin   about 

1750;  entered  the  French  army  in  17ti5;   served  under  La 

Fayette  in  the  .American  war;  became  brigadier-general  in 

1792;   was  distinguished  at  tho  battle  of  Jemappes,  in  tlio 

j   Vendeanand  Italian  campaigns,  and  was  appointed  in  1797 

j  general-in-chief  of  the  army  for  the  invasion  of  England. 

j  D.  at  Paris  Dec.  16,  1799. 

Kilmar'nock^  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ayr. 
,  It  is  famous  for  its  calico-printings,  and  has  some  tau- 
I   ncries  and  distilleries.     Pop.  22,952. 

I  Kilns  [.-Vng.-Sax.  ct/ln,  from  ctjlenc,  "a  furnace  or  kit- 
'  chen  "],  a  name  given  to  various  kinds  of  furnaces  or  ovens 
I  constructed  of  brick  or  stone,  in  which  a  high  and  uniform 
heat  can  be  applied  to  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  drying, 
baking,  or  charring  them,  such  as  brick-kilns,  jiottery-kilns, 
I  charcoal-kilns,  etc.  etc.  The  best  kilu  for  any  special  pur- 
pose is  that  in  which  the  requisite  intensity  of  heat  can  bo 
produced  and  maintained  under  the  most  perfect  control  at 
the  least  cXijiense  for  fuel,  /nitrnn'ttent  kilns  are  those  in 
which  tho  fire  is  allowed  to  go  out  after  each  burning,  to 
bo  again  started  after  the  kiln  is  recharged.  For  burning 
lime  with  wood-fuel  the  upright  kiln  is  tho  simplest.  It 
may  be  built  of  brick  ;  if  of  other  masonry,  it  should  have 
a  brick  lining.  On  the  inside  it  is  circular  in  horizontal 
section,  tapering  slightly,  by  a  curve  both  up  and  down, 
from  tho  circle  of  largest  diameter,  which  is  from  4  feet 
to  ()  feet  above  the  bottom.  A  kiln  of  10  to  11  feet  in 
largest  diameter  may  be  about  25  to  28  feet  high.  5  to  G 
feet  diameter  at  top,  and  7  to  8  feet  at  bottom.  There  is 
an  arched  opening  on  one  side  at  the  bottom,  5  to  6  feet 
high,  through  which  the  wood  is  introduced  and  the  burnt 
lime  removed.  It  is  advantageous  to  have  a  horizontal 
grating  1  to  2  feet  above  the  bottom,  on  which  to  maintain 
the  fire.  These  kilns  are  usually  located  on  a  hillside,  go 
that  tho  top  is  easily  accessible  for  charging  the  kiln,  and 
the  bottom  for  supplying  fuel  and  drawing  out  the  lime. 
In  charging,  the  largest  pieces  of  stone  to  be  burnt  are 
first  seleetcil.  and  formed  info  a  rough,  dnme-Hke  arch, 
with  large  open  joints,  springing  from  the  bottom  of  the 
kiln  to  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  Aliove  this  areh  the 
kiln  is  filled  in  from  the  top.  taking  the  larger  8t(tnrs  for 
the  lower  layers,  and  topping  oft"  with  I  hose  that  are  smaller. 
When  starting  n  fire  under  Ibe  dome,  the  heat  slioubl  he 
raised  gradually  to  the  required  degree,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  sudden  expansion  and  probable  rupture  of  the  stono 
I  forming  the  dome,  which  might  either  cause  a  downfall  of 
the  entire  mass  above,  or  choke  the  draught  by  the  stone 
breaking  up  into  numerous  small  fragments.  .After  a 
bright  red  heat  is  once  reached  through  the  mass  of  stitne, 
it  should  be  maintained  to  the  end  of  the  burning,  as  indi- 
cated by  a  large  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  tho  contents, 
the  choking  up  of  the  voids  between  the  fragments,  and 
the  ease  with  which  an  iron  rod  eau  be  forced  down 
through  the  stone  from  the  top.  A  better  form  of  inter- 
mittent wood-burning  kiln  than  the  one  described  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  in  which  the  fireplace  h  rests  on  a  permeated 
brick  areh.  through  which 
there  is  a  sufliciently  free 
circulation  of  air  to  secure 
the  requisite  draught.  Tho 
interior  should  be  lined  with 
brick,  leaving  a  thin  space 
Ijitweenthe  lining  ami  Ibe 
outside  masonry,  to  be 
filled  with  ashes  or  other 
non-conductor.  Tins  ena- 
bles tho  inside  to  expand 
and  contract  without  seri- 
ous injury  (o  the  kiln,  and 
lu  a  great  extent  prevents 
the  transmission  of  heat  to 
I  lie  outside  masonry — tin 
mporlant  consideration 
u  ben  the  latter  is-  made 
of  stono  not  able  to  withstand  great  heat.  In  Iheye  inter- 
mittent kilns  one  great  defect  is  (he  enormo^^  w»i»io  of 
heat  whieh  takes  place  at  each  burning,  tor  the  quantity 
of  fuel  expended  in  raising  the  contents  of  the  kiln,  on  well 
us  its  thick  maxoury  walls,  to  the  degree  of  heat  nreefsary 
to  burn  lime,  has  to  be  rcpraled  eaeh  time  tho  kitli  il 
ehargeil.  Another  special  flefeet  is,  that  the  slone  nrnrctt 
tho  dome  is  lialde  to  beetime  injured  by  ovcrhurning  bcforo 
(he  top  portions  Ix-eomo  thoroughly  cauctie. 

Intermittent  bell-shaped  kilns,  using  gas  C"ke  or  con! 
for  fuel,  are  extensively  employed  in  England,  Krnnce,  nud 
(Jennniiy  for  burning  Porilnnd  emient.  The  tirrmiin  kiln 
in  usually  about  50  feet  liiL'h  ami  10  fret  in  gren(r»l  diame- 
ter. It  is  filled,  for  burning,  with  ultornnlp  Inters  of  tho 
raw  cement  and  en|<p  or  coal,  in  tho  proportion  of  about  ono 
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part  by  weight  of  fuel  to  two  parts  of  raw  cement,  and  then 
ignited  at  bottom.  Three  to  four  days  are  required  for 
burning,  and  fully  five  days,  and  sometimes  more,  for  the 

Fig.  2. 


single  gr.^te-bars  rest  upon  two  cross-bars.  liy  knocking 
out  the  cross-bars  the  grate-bars  can  be  removed  and  the 
cement  drawn.  The  kiln  is  charged,  for  burning,  with  al- 
ternate layers  of  raw  cement  and  coke  or  coal — about  2  of 
cement  to  1  of  fuel  by  weight — through  two  man-holes 
placed  on  different  levels.  These  holes  are  tightly  closed 
during  the  burning.  Sometimes,  with  a  view  to  increase 
the  draught,  the  top  is  carried  up  higher  with  a  sheet-iron 
stack.  The  Coplay  Cement  Company  are  beginning  to  use 
kilns  of  this  form  for  making  Portland  from  argillaceous 
limestone,  near  Allentown.  P.a.  The  raw  stone  is  first  finely 
ground  between  millstones,  then  tempered  stiffly  with  water, 
and  formed  into  lumps  of  irregular  shape  of  from  ?,  to  a 
pounds  weight.  These,  after  partial  drying,  are  burnt  in 
the  kiln  in  layers,  alternating  with  layers  of  anthracite  coal, 
about  sixteen  days  being  ,, 

consumed  in  cfmri/ittff, 
hnrnt'iuj,  vonlhig^  and 
drawimj  a  kiln. 

Cnntinuoug  or  PerjieCitnl 
Kilns. — Materials  such 
as  common  lime,  Rom;iu 
cement,  and  the  argillu- 
magnesian  cements  of 
the  U.  S.,  that  do  not, 
like  Portland  cement, 
require  prolonged  in- 
tense heat,  can  be  burn 
in  upright  kilns  (either 
bell-shaped,  cylindrieal. 
or  ovoidal)  without  in- 
termission in  the  fires. 
The  kiln  is  filled  with  al- 
ternate layers  of  coke  or 
coal  and  tlie  stone  to  be 
burned,  and  then  fired 
from  below  with  light 
wood.  As  the  eomlnis- 
tion  is  completed  in  the 
lower  portion,  the  burnt 
stone  is  drawn  out  from 
time  to  time,  allowing 
down 
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he    entire    mass    above   to   settle 
New  layers  of  fuel  and  stone  ai'e  then  added  at  lop. 
The  layers  of  stone  should  not  exceed  six  inches  in  thick- 


kiln  to  cool  off  80  that  the  contents  can  be  removed.     The 

burning  is  always  carried  to  the  point  of  incipient  vitrifi- 
cation, and  when  properly  burnt  the  pieces  of  cement  arc 
of  a  dark  greenish-gray  color,  are  quite  heavy,  hard  to 
pulverize,  and  are  cracked,  contorted,  and  shrunken.  These 
kilns  are  usually  tapered  to  a  small  diameter  at  top,  and 
have  one  or  two  side-openings  through  which  they  are 
charged. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  vertical  section  and  elevation  through 
the  draw-pits  of  a  Portland-cement  kiln,  of  the  form  gen- 
erally used  upon  the  Thames  and  elsewhere  in  England, 
Fig.  3  being  a  sectional  plan  through  the  draw-pits.  These 
kilns  are  from  :i~  feet  to  40  feet  high  from  the  draw-pit  floor 
to  the  top  of  the  upper  cone,  and  from  12  feet  to  15  feet  in 
largest  diameter.  They  .arc  built  of  brick,  with  an  interior 
lining,  9  inches  thick,  of  firebrick,  reaching  to  within  5  feet 
of  the  top.  properly  bonded  to  the  exterior  masonry,  except 
in  the  lower  portion  to  the  height  of  about  12  feet,  which 
is  not  so  bonded,  and  can  therefore  be  renewed  with  ease 
whenever  necessary.  There  are  two  draw-pits,  opening  on 
opposite  sides,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  wedge 
of  brick-work,  finished  in  firebricks  on  to]i,  which  divides 
the  descending  contents  of  the  kiln  when  drawing.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  kiln,  just  above  the  wedge,  a  uumber  of 
Fib.  3. 
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ncss.  It  is  usual  to  draw  the  burnt  stone  at  least  twice 
every  twenty-four  hours.  Fig.  4  gives  a  vertical  section 
of  the  kilns  in  I'lstcr  co.,  N.  Y.,  for  burning  Rosendale 
cement.  The  fuel  (anthracite  coal)  is  broken  up  verj"  line. 
What  is  technically  known  as  ''second  screenings"  from 
the  mines  of  the  Pelaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co.  and  the 
Pennsylviinia  Coal  Co.  have  been  found  to  be  entirely  suit- 
able. The  ilotted  line  sh()Ks-  the  interior  form  of  kiln  pre- 
ferred at  Balcony  Falls  on  the  James  River,  Va.;  HjOO 
pounds  of  anthracite  or  semi-bituminous  coal  have  been 
found  sufficient  to  burn  100  barrels  of  cement  of  J^OO  pounds 
each.  A  continuous  kiln  of  the  upright  form  may  be  oper- 
ated with  either  wood,  peat,  or  coal  fuel,  without  inter- 
stratifying  the  latter  with  the  limestone,  by  maintaining 
the  fires  in  furnaces  at  the  side  of  the  shaft.  The  heat  and 
flame  are  conducted  into  the  shaft,  which  contains  nothing 
but  the  material  to  be  burnt.  Indeed,  this  method  is  neces- 
sary when  wood,  which  cannot  be  subdivided  into  conve- 
nient size  for  intermixture  with  the  stone,  is  (he  fuel  em- 
ployed. Figs.  5,  (i,  and  7  represent  a  flame-kiln  of  this 
kind  for  anthracite  cual,  in  which  Q  are  holes  through 
which  the  progress  of  the  burning  can  be  watched:  R  the 
feed-ovens  for  heating  the  coal  before  it  passes  through  the 
dampers  S  into  the  turnaces  T;  U  the  ash-pits;  V  the 
draw-pits:  W  a  platform  in  front  of  the  furnaces;  and  0 
a  division-wall  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  opposite  draughts 
from  the  furnaces  T.  These  kilns  are  sometimes  called 
xrater-flame  kilns,  from  the  fact  that  the  fuel  before  ignition 
is  made  wet  with  hot  water,  the  steam  from  which,  by  its 
decomposition,  aids  the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  therefore,  it  is  claimed,  facilitates  the  burning.  AVhcn 
designed  for  wood-fuel  the  furnaces  are  larger  and  somewhat 
differently  arranged.  These  kilns  are  used  in  the  U.  S.  for 
burning  both  common  lime  and  cement,  but  are  not  con- 
sidered adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement. 
.Soft  wood  is  used  in  them  ft»r  burning  lime  in  Rockland, 
Me.,  about  4  cords  being  required  to  burn  100  barrels  of 
230  to  240  pounds  each,  at  an  average  saving  of  about 
three-sevenths  of  the  fuel  that  would  be  necessarily  con- 
sumed in  ordinary  intermittent  kilns.  When  first  starting 
the  fire  in  these  kilns,  the  portion  below  the  level  of  the 
grate,  called  the  thimble,  is  filled  with  light  wood.  The 
interior  of  the  kiln,  nearly  up  to  the  top,  is  also  lined  with 
one  la^'cr  of  wood  set  on  end.     The  first  precaution  is  neces- 
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sarv.  because  otherwise  the  Btone  near  the  grate  would  bo 
insufficieutly  burnt ;  and  the  second  because  the  expansion 
of  the  stone  when  heated  would   injure  the  kiln  if  tilled  to 

Fig.  5. 


Fig.  0, 


its  entire  capacity.  The  stone  sliould  bo  broken  into  pieces 
not  exceeding  8  inehes  to  10  inches  in  diameter.  In  these 
kilns  the  stone  is  exposed  to  the  heat  from  42  to  43  hours, 
and    the    burnt    lime    is  ¥iq.  7. 

drawn  every  0  or  8  hours, 
raw  stone  bein-:;  aclded  at 
the  top,  while  the  fires 
are  steadily  niaintainetl 
in  the  furnaces.  A  kiln 
holding  en  II  ugh  raw 
atone  to  raakc  175  barrels 
of  lime  should  yield, 
wlien  well  under  way, 
about  100  barrels  every 
21:  hours.  When  the 
amount  of  work  to  be 
done  ia  very  great,  sev- 
eral of  these  kilns  are 
ranijed  in  juxtaposition 
siile  liy  side,  each  liaving 
its  furnaces  on  one  sido  and  its  draw-pit  on  the  other. 
With  this  arrangement  a  great  deal  of  masonry  is  saved, 
as  the  walls  separating  contiguous  kilns  need  not  bo 
very  thick,  and  need  not  bo  carried  as  high  as  the  side- 


walla  by  several  feet.  They  should,  however,  terminate 
in  a  wedge,  so  as  not  to  impede  the  downward  move- 
ment of  the  contents  of  the  kiln. 

/irivfc-JCiliig. — Bricks  are  burnt 
cither  in  special  permanent  kilns, 
chargc(i  with  the  ware  and  emptied 
at  each  burning,  or  they  are  piled 
up  in  regular  systematic  layers, 
with  openings  bctweim  them,  so  as 
t"  form  of  themselves  a  temporary 
kiln,  called  a  clump.  (See  article 
UiticK.)  Permanent  brick-kilns  are 
of  various  forms,  generally  rec- 
tangular, and  they  may  be  arched 
over  on  top,  when  they  are  termed 
cloHc  kilns,  or  they  are  left  ojun. 
In  clone  kilns  the  fires  arc  main- 
tained in  furnaces  at  one  end,  per- 
meate through  the  bricks  in  t!io 
boily  of  the  kiln,  and  escape  through 
a  chimney  at  the  olljer  end.  In 
open  kilns  the  fires  are  maintained 
under  the  ware  to  be  backed,  and 
penetrate  througli  the  mass  ujiward, 
escaping  on  the  t(»p.  In  both  kilns 
the  bricks  are  piled  up  in  courses  on 
their  edges,  in  such  manner  that  the 
bricks  in  the  different  layers  cross 
each  other,  and  are  so  f:ir  separated 
from  each  other  that  the  flame  fiu'ls 
a  free  passage  between  them.  In 
the  open  kilns,  in  order  belter  to  re- 
tain the  heat,  the  entire  top  of  the 
pile  is  covered  over  <luring  the  burn- 
ing with  a  layer  of  brick-dust  or 
loam,  and  while  the  bricks  are  cool- 
ing off  this  is  further  covered  with 
moist  ehiy  or  sand.  Kilns  for  burn- 
ing firebrick  ahould  have  a  firebrick 
lining,  and  are  in  all  respects  constructed  and  operate(I  with 
more  care  than  is  usual  for  manufacturing  comnion  brick. 

The  intermittent  kiln  used  by  Messrs.  A.  Hall  &.  Sons, 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  (Figs.  8  and  9),  for  baking  firel,rick, 
is  rectangular  in  plan,  about  .'i2  feet  long,  and  11^  feel  wide 
inside.  It  is  renmrkablo  for  the  comparative  thinness  of 
its  walls,  ancl  by  being  open  on  top.  The  walls  above  the 
level  of  the  fires  consist  of  two  distinct  shells,  not  bonded 
together;  the  inner  one,  a,  a,  of  firebrick,  9  inches  tliiek 
and  12  feet  high  above  the  fires;  and  the  outer  one  of 
common  brick,  8  inches  thick.  In  ono  of  the  long  sides  an 
opening  of  about  4'  8"  wide  is  leitfor  charging  and  emjity- 
ing  tlie  kiln.  Ilefore  the  baking  is  commenced  this  open- 
ing is  closed  with  old  firid)rick  ]>ut  in  close-jointed,  but  dry, 
its  outer  surface  only  being  coated  over  witli  a  layer  of  fire- 
clay mortar.  An  air-space,  2  inehes  wide  at  bottom,  is 
left  between  the  inner  and  outer  walls,  but  the  walls  aro 
gradually  drawn  together,  so  that  they  touch  caeh  other  at 
tojt.  The  side-walls  and  end-walls  of  the  outer  shell 
arc  not  bonded  together  at  the  corners,  and  do  nut  overliip 
each  other.  The  firebriek  lining  is  therefore  exposed  to 
view  at  these  points.  The  outer  wall  is  built  with  a  groove 
/,/  about  2  inches  deep  and  .^i  inehes  high.  When  the 
inner  wall  begins  to  expand  by  the  efl'ect  of  the  heat,  the 
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Sectional  plan,  on  lino  A,  n,  C.  D,  E,  F. 


interior  space  permits  it  to  do  so  without  hindrance,  while  1  heat    increases   the    inner  wall   inftv  exert  Mine    prcMuro 
it,  prevents  n  sensible  loss  of  heat  by  trausmibsiou.     Aa  the  |  against  the  outer  on--   wilhrut   any  injurioun  effect  on  Ih-- 
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latter,  the  thin  portion  of  the  sume  (the  groove/,/)  acting  |  ral  position  when  the  pressure  ceases.  Close  by,  and  op- 
as  a  sort  of  hinge,  enabling  the  wall  to  bend  outward  to  posite  eaeh  (exposed)  corner  of  the  firebrick  wall,  a  stroug 
some  extent  under  the  pressure,  and  returning  to  its  natu-  '  woodeu  post  </,  g  is  firmly  planted  in  the  ground.     The 

Fig.  9. 
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Elevation  and  section,  on  line  (i,  H,  I,  J. 


corners  are  reinforced  with  angle-iron  h,  and  a  similar 
piece  of  angle-iron  /,  bent,  rests  with  its  two  ends  firmly 
against  the  angle-iron  of  the  corner,  and  with  its  convex 
back  or  middle  part  against  the  po?t.  When  the  inner 
wall  expands  it  tends  to  flatten  the  curve  of  the  bent  an- 
gle-iron; on  cooling,  the  latter,  by  its  spring-like  action, 
returns  to  its  original  position.  The  kiln  is  heated  by  ten 
furnaces,  five  of  which,  with  their  doors  and  ash-pits,  are 
shown  in  elevation  (/,-■,  A*),  and  five  in  cross-section  (/,  /). 
The  grate-bars  run  across  the  whole  width  of  the  kiln,  the 
furnaces  or  fire-holes  being  provided  with  a  door  at  each 
end.  Between  the  fire-holes  and  the  benches  (m,  m)  upon 
which  the  green  brick  arc  placed,  six  heavy  j)osts  {»,  ») 
are  jdaced  as  shown;  they  serve  partly  to  support  the  roof 
over  the  kiln  (not  shown  in  the  drawing),  and  partly  to 
carry  a  scaffolding  or  platform  (o,  o)  running  around  the 
kiln  for  easier  access  to  the  upper  portions.  The  green  or 
raw  bricks  arc  arranged  in  alternate  courses,  the  spaces 

Fig.  10. 
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the  centre  of  each  bench  and  extending  across  the  width 
of  the  kiln.  The  draft  of  the  kiln  can  to  some  extent  be 
regulated  by  opening  or  closing  these  2-inch  spaces.  A 
kiln  of  the  above  kind  holds  about  70,000  firebrick  of  the 
usual  dimensions — i'.  e.  9" -«- 44"  X  2^".  The  baking  re- 
quires about  four  days'  firing,  of  which  the  first  two  days 
consist  in  easy  firing,  and  the  closing  two  days  in  sharp 
firing.  The  whole  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in  one  baking 
is  stated  to  be  40  tons,  of  which  a  little  more  than  half  is 
anthracite  coal,  the  balance  of  a  semi-bituminous  kind; 
the  latter  being  used  only  during  the  latter  stages  of  the 
firing.  Eight  to  ten  days  are  required  to  chanjc,  burn, 
cool  nff,  and  emptif  a  kiln  of  this  kind. 

Potterif  klhis  are  of  various  forms,  but  in  none  is  the  fuel 
consumed  in  the  s.auie  chamber  or  in  contact  With  the  ware. 
Porcelain  and  other  finer  kinds  of  clay  ware  cannot  even 
be  allowed  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  flame  of  the 
furnace,  and  are  therefore  always  enclosed  in  clay  boxes 
called  eef/f/ars,  in  order  that  the  glaze  ma^'  receive  no  in- 
jury. The  kiln  in  which  the  celebrated  Stvrcs  ware  is 
baked  is  a  variety  of  the  upright  flame-kiln,  subdivided 
into  two  or  more  compartments  or  stories  by  perforated 
floors.  Fig.  TO  represents  this  kiln,  the  left  half  being  in 
elevation  and  the  right  half  in  vertical  sectional  elevation. 
Fig.  11  is  a  horizontal  sectional  plan,  on  the  left  through 
Fig.  11. 


between  them  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  The  whole  pile 
is  finished  off"  on  top  with  two  layers  of  old  burnt  firebrick 
laid  flat  and  quite  close,  but  with  a  2-iuch  opening   over 


the  upper  chamber,  and  on  the  right  through  the  fire- 
hearths.  Fig.  12  shows  a  vertical  half  section,  through 
the  baking  chamber,  with  the  wares  arranged  in  it  for 
baking.  There  are  four  fires,  A,  A,  A,  A,  which _/ir«?  heat 
the  lower  chamber  U,  in  which  the  ware  receives  its  final 
baking.  The  heat  then  ascends  through  the  lower  perfo- 
rated floor  C.  and  heats  the  upper  chamber  D,  filled  with 
unglazed  ware,  which  here  receives  its  lirst  baking  before  it 
is  dipped  in  the  liquid  glaze,  preparatory  to  the  final  bak- 
ing in  the  lower  chamber.  Porcelain  ware  which  has  re- 
ceived only  its  first  baking  is  called  hiscuit.  From  chamber 
D  the  heat  ascends  to  a  third   space   E,  usually   use*l  for 
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baking  btucuii  or  8€f/f/ar»,  and  then  escapes  through  the 
chimney  F.  G,  G  are  the  doors  through  which  the  wares 
are   introduced   and   removed;    t,   tj  t  are    the    openings 
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Fultcry  kiln. 

through  the  floors  C,  there  being  only  half  as  many  such 
openings  in  the  upper  as  there  are  m  the  luwcr  floor.  The 
flue  from  the  furnaces  to  the  lower  chamber  arc  each  di- 
vided into  three  channels,  p,  p,  p  of  plan.  Small  openings 
ir,  tr  are  made  through  the  wall  of  the  chamber  B  for  ob- 
siTving  the  color  and  intensity  of  the  heat,  and  for  intro- 
ducing small  samples  of  biscuit  covered  witli  glaze,  in  order 
to  ascertain  tlie  progress  of  the  baking.  These  hok-s  arc 
closed  on  the  outf^ide  with  a  tube-stopper  carrying  a  plate- 
glass  disk  or  diaphragm,  and  a  sliding  damper.  Tiiese  kilns 
are  usually  at  least  liit  feet  in  interior  diameter  and  40  feet 
high.  They  are  built  uf  ordinary  briek  masonry,  with  a 
fin-brick  lining,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  system  of  iron 
bands,  m,  m,  m.  When  starting  the  fires,  coals  of  burning 
charcoal  are  firs-t  put  into  the  space  c,  and  light  wood  in- 
troilviced  through  the  aperture  b  until  the  space  /  is  com- 
pletely full.  The  downward  draught  through  6  creates  a 
long  flame  in  /,  which  reaches  through  the  flues  ^j,^>,  ;>  into 
the  chamber  B.  The  aperture  o.  for  stirring  the  fire,  is  gen- 
erally kept  closed  with  a  clay  stopper  ;  fi  is  tlie  ash-pit.  The 
draught  is  regulated  by  the  movable  lid  of  the  aperture  b. 
The  piling  of  the  seggars  one  above  the  other  for  baking  ia 
shown  in  Fig.  12,  some  in  section  and  others  in  prulile;  y, 
7  are  plates  of  refractory  clay  called  fireguarils,  set  in  front 
of  the  flufS  to  prevent  the  flame  coming  in  direct  contact 
with  the  Beggars,  and  to  exclude  ashtjs  and  dust.  Light 
wood-fuel  split  up  small  is  almost  universally  used  for 
baking  porcelain.  Those  kinds  which  burn  with  a  long 
and  vigorou:*  flame,  and  discharge  but  little  ash  and  dust 
ir»t(»  tlie  kiln,  are  preferred.  At  Sevres  pop/ar  is  used,  and 
generally  in  (icrmany  ^jmh?.  These  kilns  can  bo  operated 
at  the  rate  cd"  about  one  firing  per  week,  ami  (he  average 
endurance  of  the  .Sevres  kilns  is  about  :iOU  firings,  or  six 
years.  In  uthi-r  places  several  have  been  known  to  last 
from  twenty-fi^e  to  thirty  years.  During  the  baking  the 
heat  in  the  lower  clmraber  roaches  from  I.!0°  to  1(10°  of 
Wcilgwood'.s  pvrometer  (cr|uivulent  to  from  11.1)00°  to 
12,000°  C.  aM<l  from  19,.S:iO°  to  2\S>-^2°  F.).  On  the  upper 
floor  the  temperature  varies  from  ;!0°  to  00°  Wedgwood. 
Articles  of  couimon  stoneware  ami  pottery  arc  baked  in 
kilns  of  much  simpler  construction  than  the  Sevres  kiln. 
The  ware  is  not  placed  in  seggars  piled  up  In  columns,  hut 
the  flame  is  allowed  to  come  in  direct  contact  witli  it.  In 
form  they  somewhat  resemble  the  ortlinary  bak'-r's  oven, 
consisting  essentially  of  an  elli|i-iiiidiil  ibiuie  of  brirk.wilb 
a  brick  or  earthen  floor,  and  having  at  one  end  a  t"urnace 
and  at  the  other  a  chimney-flue.  In  some  cases  the  floor 
ascends  from  the  furnace  to  the  chimney-flue,  in  others  it 
is  horizontal.  Tho  larger  kilns,  whieli  are  .'»fl  to  HO  feet  in 
length,  are  usually  diviiled  into  two  cninpiirlnients  by  a 
transverse  verfienl  wall  constnieted  with  numerous  open- 
ings to  allow  the  boat  to  pass  freely  through.  The  com- 
jiarlment  next  the  furnace,  being  the  mopt  intennely  heated, 
ia  u«eil  for  bnking  stoneware.  In  Ibis  llie  heal  frefpiently 
attains  120°  Wedgwood.  The  r>there<iiiipiiitment  is  used  for 
baking  common  jiottery.     With  the  large  kilns  about  five 


days  of  preliminary  fire  and  three  days  of  baking  fire  are  re- 
quired at  each  burning.  The  fuel  employed,  which  may  bo 
either  wood  or  coal,  determines  the  details  of  the  furnace. 
The  Hfjfinoun  AV/u  (Figs.  13  and  14). — Imagine  a  rail- 
road tunnel  8  to  9  feet  high  by  10  to  12  feet  span,  built  of 

Fig.  13. 
Section  on  line  A,  B. 


brick  continuously  around  a  long  oval  of  such  dinunsions 
that  the  central  line  of  the  annular  chamber  thus  formed  is 
about  3olt  feet  long.  This  annular  chamber  is  called  the 
bnruin;/  vhombtr.  In  the  centre  of  the  narrow  space  en- 
closed by  the  ring  is  a  long  Jiu€  ealJed  the  smoke-vhumhrr^ 
leading  to  a  higli  chimney.  Fourteen  flues  lead  at  equal 
intervals  from  the  lower  inner  side  of  the  burning  chamber 
into  the  sm<)ke-chamber,  entering  it  vertically  from  the 
bottom,  each  provided  at  its  end  in  the  snudie-chamber 
with  a  damper  that  can  be  opened  and  closed  at  ])leasure 
by  means  of  a  vertical  rod  operated  on  top  of  the  areli. 
There  are  also  fourteen  doorways,  each  about  5  feet  high, 
through  the  outer  wall  of  the  burning  chamber,  plao'd  at 
regular  intervals.  The  arched  top  of  (he  burning  cluinil)er 
is  pierced  at  intervals  of  3  (o  4  feet  each  way  with  veitical 
holes  about  b  inches  in  diameter,  called  frr(i-{ii,h>f.  wliicli 
are  used  for  supplying  the  fires  with  fuel  and  watching  the 
burning.  These  holes  are  kejd  habitually  closed  with 
dampers  on  ton.  It  is  customary  to  call  each  portion  ol 
the  burning  chamber  between  two  consecutive  doorways, 
including  one  of  them,  a  compart  men t,  although  there  is  no 
permanent  division  of  the  burning  ehamber  into  ^nlIllie^ 
chambcrB.  Kach  compartment  is  therefore  2.')  feet  in  length 
along  the  axis,  and  has  one  doorway  at  its  left-hand  outer 
angle,  and  one  smoke-flue  at  the  floor  in  the  inner  angle 
diagonally  opposite  to  the  doorway,  tho  observer  being 
suppi>sed  to  be  entering  a  doorway. 

Mfiiinrr  of  dtin;/  the  Kiln. — Let  the  comparlment,  nnd 
also  tho  doorways  and  flues  corresponding  Iherilo  fever- 
ally,  be  numbered  from  I  (o  14.  When  the  kiln  is  in  oper- 
ation all  the  eoiiipiirtments  but  two  or,  exeeplionully.  three. 
are  filled  with  the  material  to  be  burnt.  iSupposo  Ni.s.  1 
ond  2  are  empty,  and  all  tho  others  filled.  All  Iho  door- 
waysexeept  No's.  I  and  2  are  temporarily  closed  with  briek 
work,  and  all  the  flues  except  No.  1  I  are  closed  with  their 
dampers.  Workmen  are  filling  compartment  No.  1  with 
raw  limestone,  and  removing  burnt  lime  from  eompartnient 
No.  2.  Compartment  No.  .'leontainfl  limestone  put  in  twelve 
days  ago.  Compartment  No.  4  that  put  in  eleven  days 
ago,  and  so  on  around  to  No.  14,  which  was  filled  yesterday. 
A  shiet-inui  movable  partition,  called  Iho  rul-ujT.  separnles 
No.  14   from  No.  I.     Yesterday  it  was  between  No.  13  nn'l 
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No.  14;  to-morrow  it  will  be  between  No.  1  and  No.  2. 
Yi'Sterciay,  all  the  flues  except  No.  13  were  closed;  to- 
morrow, only  flue  No.  1  will  be  open.  Yesterday,  men 
were  setting  limestone  in  No.  14,  and  removing  burnt  lime 
from  No.  1  ;  to-morrow  they  will  be  filling  No.  2,  and 
emptying  No.  .*i.  Every  day,  therefore,  the  settiiKj,  diaw- 
iiifj,  ctit-offy  and  open  fine  advance  one  compartment.  The 
compartments  not  yet  fired  are  heated  by  the  hot  gases 
passing  through  them  to  the  chimney,  the  stone  in  the 
compartment  next  in  advance  of  the  fire  being  at  a  full  red 
heat,  while  that  farthest  off,  in  No.  14,  which  was  put  in 
yesterday,  is  only  warm.  No  fuel  is  put  in  with  the  ware 
when  charging  the  kiln.     It  is  all  supplied  through  the 

Fig. 


feed-holes.  A  serious  objection  to  the  Hoffmann  kiln  is 
that  the  force  of  the  draught  and  the  progress  of  the  com- 
bustion cannot  always  be  regulated  with  certainty,  even  by 
the  most  experienced  and  careful  burner.  For  instance, 
the  draught  through  the  chambers  7  and  8  is  longitudinal 
entirely,  and  can  only  be  changed  by  opening  the  flues  iu 
these  chambers,  giving  a  cross  draught  towards  the  inner 
wall,  which  may  or  may  not  be  desirable.  It  would  operate 
very  badly  if  the  combustion  next  the  outer  wall  was  too 
slow,  in  which  case  a  flue  in  the  outside  wall  would  be  ad- 
vantageous. 

The  Maraud  Kiln  (Figs.  15,  16, 17,  18,  and  19),  for  burn- 
ing by  successive  chambers,  is  an  improvement  on  Hoff- 


Morand  kiln. 


mann's,  inasmuch  as  it  has  longitudinal  flues  both  above 
and  below  the  burning  chamber,  with  branch  flues  fitted 
with  dampers  loading  into  them  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
each  chamber,  so  that  the  direction  and  force  of  the  draught 
and  the  progress  of  the  burning  are  under  better  control. 
Fig.  lb  is  a  side  elevation  of  a  portion  of  a  kiln  of  five 
chambers  built  of  bricks;  Fig.  16  is  a  longitudinal  section 
and  elevation  through  the  dotted  line  x,  .r  of  Fig.  17  ;  Fig. 
17  is  a  transverse  section  on  line  z,  z  of  Fig.  10 ;  Fig.  18  is 
an  end  elevation:  and  Fig.  19  is  a  sectional  jdan.  showing 
the  horizontal  bottom-flues  in  dotted  lines.  A*.  A^,  etc.  are 
the  drying  and  burning  chambers,  separated  from  each 
other  by  brick  partition-walls,  perforated  at  the  bottom 
with  openings  c,  c.  In  kilns  for  burning  bricks  these  walls, 
except  their  lowt-r  portion  to  the  height  of  about  2  feet,  are 
usually  formed  of  the  green  brick.s  to  be  burned.  Each 
chamber  is  provided  with  doorways,  d  and  c,  through 
which  it  is  filled  and  emptied,  and  with  small  fireplaces, 
/.  /,  placed  at  the  floor  level.  In  chamber  A',  where  the 
firing  begins,  there  are  six  fireplaces  in  the  end-wall  of  the 
kiln.  In  the  other  chamber  there  are  only  two,  placed  op- 
posite each  other  in  the  end  of  the  chamber  nearest  to 
chamber  A*.  In  the  haunches  of  the  arch  above  the  cham- 
bers there  are  two  longitudinal  steam  and  smoke  draught- 
flues,  B,  B,  and  below  the  chambers  there  are  two  others. 
C,  C,  called  hot-air  flues,  all  four  leading  from  chamber  A^ 
to  the  chimney  at  'ho  other  end  of  the  kiln.  In  each  cham- 
ber in  the  end  farthest  from  chamber  A^  there  are  four  cor- 
responding branch  flues,  two  at  top.  /,  i,  and  two  at  bottom, 
^  ty  leading  respectively  into  the  four  longitudinal  flues. 
These   branch  flues  are  provided  with  dampers,  r,  r,  r  and 


tr,  ic,  ir.  for  opening  and  closing  them  at  pleasure.  The 
two  lower  flues,  C.  C,  may  be  replaced  by  a  single  flue. 
There  are  numerous  feed-holes.*/.^,  through  the  arch  for  sup- 
plying fuel,  arranged  substantially  as  iu  the  Hoffmann  kiln. 
This  kiln  is  operated  as  follows  :  All  the  chambers,  A',  A^, 
etc.,  are  first  suitably  filled  with  the  articles  to  be  baked. 
The  doorways  and  feed-holes  are  then  closed,  as  are  also 
the  branch  flues  leading  to  the  lower  longitudinal  flues. 
The  branch  flues  )'.  i  leading  from  A'  into  the  upper  longi- 
tudinal flues  B,  B,  are  open.  I'ires  are  then  started  in  the 
fireplaces  /",  /.  of  chamber  A'.  A&  the  wares  in  this  cham- 
ber are  gradually  dried  and  heated,  the  steam  and  vapor 
which  they  give  off  escapes  through  the  flues  B,  B  to  the 
chimney  at  the  far  end  of  the  kiln,  without  passing  through 
and  injuring  or  discoloring  the  wares  in  A^.  When  the 
wares  are  sufficiently  dried  in  A*  the  top  branch  flues  in 
that  chamber  are  closed,  and  those  in  chamber  A^  opened, 
so  that  the  waste  heat  from  A^  passes  through  A'^  and  dries 
and  heats  the  green  wares  therein  before  it  passes  into  the 
upper  flues  B,  B.  and  thence  to  the  chimney.  Or,  if  cham- 
ber A2  is  not  charged  ready  for  drying,  the  sur])lus  heat 
from  Ai  may  be  carried  toA^.  or  to  any  other  chamber, 
through  the  lower  longitudinal  flue  C.  by  a  suitable  adjust- 
ment of  the  dampers;  so  that  the  surplus  heat  from  one 
chamber  is  utilized  in  drying  and  heating  the  next  or  any 
following  chamber,  until  A^  is  reached.  AVlien  the  wares 
in  any  chamber  are  sufficiently  dried,  fires  are  started  in 
the  fireplaces  /,  and  stoking  from  the  feed-holes  at  top 
follows  at  the  ]>roper  time,  or  when  there  is  heat  enough  in 
the  chamV'er  to  ignite  the  fuel  thus  supplied.  When  the 
wares   iu  A^  are  sufficiently  dried,  the  upper  dampers   in 
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that  chamber  nre  closed  and  the  lower  om-a  opened,  so  that 
tho  surplus  heat,  instead  of  entering  the  chinincy.  is  thus 
convoyed  back  throu;,'h  the  flues  C,  C  to  A',  or  to  any  other 
chamber  by  a  suitaMe  adjustment  of  dampers,  for  drying 
the  green  wares  with  which  that  chamher  has  in  the  mean 
time  been  freshly  charged.  The  steam  and  vapor  from 
a  drying  chamber  always  pass  directly  to  the  chimney 
through  the  upper  flues  B.  B,  creating  a  draught  quite  suf- 
ficient to  draw  the  heat  through  tho  lower  Hues  C,  (.'  from 
any  burning  ehamber  into  any  drying  chamber.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  operation  of  this  kiln  is  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  burner.  The  fuel  used  for  stoking 
from  above  is  finely  pulverized  coal,  such  as  ammlr/e  or  re- 

FiG.  20. 


I  fuse  coal.  In  the  fireplaces  either  coal  or  wood  will  answer. 
I  In  economy  of  fuel,  simplicity  of  mauageuenl,  and  uni- 
I  formity  of  burning,  whether  for  brickt^,  firebrick:?,  cement, 
!  or  pottery,  this  kiln  seems  to  combine  every  essential  fea- 
ture of  excellence. 

Churronl  Kilns  are  of  a  variety  of  forms  and  sizes.  Those 
j  used  in  the  V.  S.  for  making  charcoal  on  a  large  scale  for 
j  smelting-furnnces  are  made  of  hrick,  .--"ome  being  rectangu- 
lar in  plan  and  covered  on  top  with  a  flat  brick  arch,  while 
1  others,  known  as  the  beehive  kiln,  are  circular  in  plan  aTui 
I  dome-shaped.  A  rectangular  kiln  40  feet  by  H>  feet  in 
plan  (Figs.  20  and  21),  with  side-walls  1.1  feet  high,  covered 
1  over  with  an  arch  of  4-feet  rise,  will  hold  nearly  DO  cords 

Fig.  21. 
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of  merchantable  wood.  As  tho  side-walls  and  arch  are 
habitually  made  only  8  inches  (or  one  brick)  thick  as  a 
measure  of  economy,  they  are  always  supported  by  a  tim- 
ber framework  on  the  outside  to  prevent  their  being  thrown 
down  by  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  when  in  use. 
The  end-walls  are  generally  1  foot  thick.  The  supporting 
frame  consists  of  upright  timbers  -i  inches  by  12  iiii-hes.  and 
19  feet  long,  pbiced  about  3  feet  apart,  with  their  edges 
against  the  side-walls  and  end-walls.  They  are  tied  to- 
gether at  top  by  4-inch  by  G-inch  horizontal  cross-ties.  For 
a  kiln  <jf  the  above  dimensions  fourteen  of  these  frames, 
each  consisting  of  two  uprights  and  one  cross-tie,  embriice 
the  kiln  transversely,  and  four  of  them  longitudinally.  The 
transverse  frames  are  stiflcned  at  tho  angles  by  diagonal 
braces,  spiked  to  the  uprights  and  cross-ties.  In  tho  side 
and  end-walls  numerous  vent-holes  are  left,  each  of  the 
width  and  thickness  of  a  brick  (about  4  inches  by  2  inches). 
There  are  l.i2  of  these  holes,  arranged  in  four  horizontal 
rows  of  38  holes  each,  the  upper  row  being  4  feet  from  tho 
bottom  of  the  wall,  the  next  row  2i  feet,  the  next  1  foot, 
while  the  lo^vest  row  is  placed  just  about  the  level  of  tho 
floor  of  tho  kiln.  In  one  end  of  the  kiln  there  is  an  open- 
ing about  G  feet  by  6  feet  at  the  level  of  the  floor,  through 
which  most  of  the  wood  is  introduced  and  tho  charcoal  re- 
moved. Above  this,  near  the  crown  of  the  arch,  there  is  a 
smaller  opening,  2  feet  by  2  feet,  for  compleliiig  tho  filling 
of  the  kiln.  Botli  openings  are  fitted  with  lioiler-irou  doors, 
and  arc  tightly  close<l  during  the  burning.  Tln're  tire  thrco 
vent-holes  on  to|)  (hruugh  the  crown  of  tlio  iireh,  ubuut  10 
feet  apart,  each  1  foot  by  1  foot,  closed  with  iron  dampers. 
Tho  kiln  having  been  compactly  filled  to  tho  crown  of  tho 
arch  witli  wood,  cut  and  split  into  the  usual  mercliantablo 
sizes,  the  two  end  doors  are  then  closed,  and  fires  are  then 
started  in  the  three  vent-holes  on  top.  These  holes  are 
then  at  once  closed  with  tho  dampers,  all  tho  snuill  vent- 
holes  below  being  open.  Tho  fire  slowly  ancl  gradually 
works  its  way  downward  through  the  nmss  of  wood,  its 
jirogress  being  known  to  a  ?<kilful  burner  by  the  color  and 
volume  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  lower  vent-holes.  From 
G  to  7  Jays  are  required  to  completely  char  the  contents  of 
a  kiln  of  tho  dimensions  above  given.  The  lower  vent- 
holes  are  closed  from  time  to  time,  one  after  the  other,  as 
the  burning  is  rompletc"!  in  their  vicinity,  and  linally,  when 
tbcy  are  all  closed,  tho  kiln  is  wbilfwasbed  all  ovfr  in  order 
to  close  all  the  pores  through  wliieh  Iho  air  e<)ubl  enter,  and 
it  is  allowed  to  stand  four  or  five  days  for  the  fire  to  go  out. 
When  skilfully  operated,  these  kilos  will  yield  l.)  busliels 
of  charcoal  to  the  cord  of  wood.  Willi  wood  costing  S2.f)0 
]ier  Corel  at  tho  kiln,  tho  cost  of  the  chan-oal  will  not  vary 
niuoh  from  !IJ  to  10  cents  per  bushel.  This  cnviTS  Jillingf 
coaliiKjfirhifnrtiH/iitifj,  and  current  repairs  of  kiln. 

Q.   A.  (ill.l.MOUR. 

Kilo   [Or.   x^'^totf   "thousand"],    a  i>nfi.\   used   in  tho 
French  metrical    system  to  denote  a   thousand   times  tho 
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measure  indicated  by  tho  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed  ;  as, 
KiLocjKAMME,  a  thousand  grammes,  tho  unit  of  commercial 
weight,  is  equal  to  2.204GL'12j  pounds  avoirdupois  ;  Kilo- 
litre, a  thousand  litres,  a  rceasuro  of  capacity,  is  equal  to 
201.18636  gallons;  KiLOJiilTnE,  a  thousand  uictrLS,  tlio 
unit  of  linear  measure,  is  equal  to  0.02138  mile;  KiLO- 
STEi:i:.  a  thousand  stercs,  a  measure  of  solidity,  is  equal  to 
3531 G. 08  cubic  feet.  Tho  latter  term  is  rarely  employed, 
measures  of  solidity  or  volume  being  expressed  in  cubic 
denominations  of  the  linear  base.  (Sco  Metric  System.) 

Kil'patrick  (Andrcw  Robi:rt),  M.  D.,  b.  Mar.  2-1, 1817, 
near  Cheney  ville,  Kapidcs  parish.  La,  j  educated  in  Geor- 
gia under  tho  tuition  of  a  Baptist  clergyman,  Rev.  Otis 
Smith  ;  graduated  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  at 
Augusta  iu  Mar.,  1837;  practised  medicine  first  in  Burke 
CO.,  Ga.,  then  (1838-43)  in  Avoyelles  parish.  Ln. ;  but  re- 
moved to  Woodville,  Miss.,  where  he  passed  through  a 
fevere  epidemic  yellow  fever  in  18  1 1,  and  published  a  full 
report  of  it  in  the  A'cw  OrltauH  Mcdi<nl  Juurunf.  From 
1847  to  1803  ho  resided  near  Trinity,  in  Concordia  parish. 
La.,  during  which  time  he  contributed  articles  to  the  AVtc 
Orlcaiig  Medical  Journal /  to  an  annual  medical  publica- 
tion, edited  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Fcnner,  styled  Southern  Medivtil 
Ji( porta;  Ifintorical  Mtiimrandft  of  Cnurvrdid  and  i'nla- 
honla  Pitrin/irn,  besides  other  articles  in  Di-  liotc's  I^cvinc, 
New  Orleans;  some  articles  to  Lippinrotf'n  (inztttrcr  ;  a 
sketch  of  the  early  Baptists  in  Mi>sissipj)i  and  Louisiana; 
and  kept  meteorological  tables  for  tlie Smitlisonian  Institu- 
tion. In  18G3  he  removed  to  Texas,  and  in  1800  settled  in 
Navasola,  tirimes  co.,  where  he  now  (187.'))  resides.  Ho 
passed  through  an  epidemic  yellow  fever  in  1807,  and  pub- 
lished a  report  of  the  same  in  tho  7Vr««  Mcdicnt  Jnnrmil. 
In  ISGH  ho  was  chosen  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Texas 
Medical  College  in  Galveston  ;  edited  the  Afiraxotu  Wrikltf 
Tnhlet  in  1870-71  :  one  of  the  assistant  e<litors  of  tho 
Snntfirrn  Midirnl  Jierord,  At\a.uU\,  Ga.,  in  1873-75;  also 
eontrihuting  articles  to  the  Mtdictil  and  Suryical  Jitpintert 
I*hilad"*!phia,  the  Hirhmond  and  Lonitril/c Medirnt  Jouninlf 
and  T/i'   Amrriran  Mrdicnl   W'cckli/ o(  Louisville,  Ky. 

Kilpatrick  (Uroii  Judson),  b.  near  Dcckertown,  X.  .1., 
Jan.  I  I.  |s;:rt  ;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 
and  entcriMl  the  army  as  second  lieutmiint  of  artillery  May 
0,  180  1  ;  was  commissioned  captain  Jth  New  \  oik  \  ol.s.  May 
U,  and  wounded  at  battle  of  Hig  Bclhel,  Juno  10.  On  lii.i 
recovery  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  2d  New  York 
Cavalry  \'ols.,  of  which  ri'giment  ho  becauie  colonel  Dec, 
1802.  With  his  regiTui-nt  be  p;irl  i.-ipat.d  in  the  Uiippahan- 
noek  campaign,  in  the  second  hattle  ol  Bull  Uun.  and  many 
minor  actions,  and  in  tho  Maryland  campaign.  During 
"  Stoneman's  raid  "  to  tho  rear  tif  (»cn.  Lee  h  army  ho  com- 
manded a  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  was  proiuoti-d  (o  bo 
brigadier-general  of  voliintr.Vs  June.  1803.  At  (he  baKlo 
of  Gettysburg  hu  commanded  a  brigade  and  Uivisiuu.     Id 
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Apr.,  1864,  he  was  ordered  to  duty  with  Gen.  Sherman  in 

the  West,  and  at  the  l.attle  of  Refiaca,  May,  1S64,  was 
severely  wounded.  Dining  Gen.  Sherman's  m.arch  to  the 
sea  and  subsequent  campaign  through  the  Carolinas  he 
commanded  the  cavalry  and  was  actively  engaged.  In  June, 
1863,  he  was  promoted  to  he  major-general  of  volunteers. 
He  resigned  his  commission  in  the  regular  army  Dec.,  ISCa, 
and  his  volunteer  commission  Jan.  1.  1S66.  In  Nov.,  1S65, 
he  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Chih ;  recalled  in  IStjS. 
'^'  G.  C.  S1M.M0NS. 

Kil'ty  (Arou.STtis  H.),  V.  S.  N.,  b.  Nov.  25,  18U6,  in 
Maryland ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  July  4, 
1S21  :  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  ls:j2.  a  lieutenant 
inl837,  a  commander  in  1855.  a  captain  in  1S62,  a  com- 
modore in  I8()i;;  retired  in  1868.  Commanded  the  Mound 
City  in  the  action  with  the  Confederate  gunboats  off  Fort 
Pillow.  May  I",  1862,  and  with  the  St.  Charles  batteries  on 
White  River,  June  17,  1S62.  In  the  latter  engagement  Com- 
mander Kilty  was  severely  injured  by  the  explosion  of  the 
steam-chest  "of  the  Mound  City,  which  was  pierced  by  a 
shell.  In  his  ofiicial  report  to  tlie  navy  department  of  June 
20. 1862,  Flag-officer  Davis  says  :  "  Commander  Kilty  is  out 
of  danger,  but  he  is  severely  crippled  in  hi,s  hands  and  feet, 
and  sirtTers  a  great  de.al.  lie  is  a  brave  gentleman  and  a 
loval  officer.  He  has  always  been  conspicuous  in  this 
squadron  for  acting  his  part  in  the  best  spirit  of  the  pro- 
fession." D.  Nov.'^lO,  1879.  Fo.xHALL  A.  Pauker. 
Kilwa.    See  Quiloa. 

Kilwinning,  a  small  town  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  Scot- 
land, famous  for  an  ancient  abbey,  now  destroyed,  which 
was  the  birthplace  of  Scottish  Masonry.  Until  17:i6,  when 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  was  formed,  all  other  lodges 
in  Scotland  received  their  charters  from  "Mother  Kilwin- 
ning." This  prerogative  was  exercised  down  to  1807.  Eg- 
linton  Castle  in  this  town  was  the  scene  of  the  famous 
"Kglinton  Tournament"  in  1S39.  Pop.  about  4000. 
Kim'ball,  tp.  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  1091. 
Kimball  (Heber  C.),b.  in  1801;  joined  the  Mormons  in 
1832  at  Kirtlan.l,  0.;  in  1S35  became  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles  of  that  sect;  in  1837-38  was  a  missionary  in  Eng- 
land; in  1838  went  to  the  Mormon  colony  in  Ray  eo.. 
Mo.  ;  removed  thence  to  Nauvoo,  111. ;  and  in  1846  became 
head  priest  of  the  order  of  Melehizedek  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  he  d.  June  22,  1868. 

Kimball  (Richard  Biirleigh),  b.  at  Plainfield,  N.  II., 
Oct.  11,  1816;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1834;  studied 
law  in  Europe  ;  practised  at  Waterford,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y., 
and  removed  in  1840  to  New  York  City.  Among  his  nu- 
merous works  the  most  widely  known  is  St.  Lcger  (1849); 
others  are  Letters  from  Cnhn  (1850).  Cuhn  and  the  Cubans 
(1S50),  Romance  of  Student-life  Abroad  (1853),  Henri/ 
Pmreri,  Banker  (1868),  and  To-day  (1870).  He  has  con- 
tributed much  to  periodical  literature. 

Kim'berlcy  (Jons  WonF.nocsE).  Earlop,  b.  in  England 
Jan.  7,  1826  ;  graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1S47  : 
succeeded  his  grandfather  as  Baron  Wodehouse  in  1846; 
was  under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs  from  1852  to  1856, 
and  again  from  1859  to  1861,  under  the  administrations  of 
Lords  Aberdeen  and  Palmerston  ;  was  ambassador  to  Rus- 
sia in  1856  ;  special  minister  to  several  states  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Sehleswig-Holstein  question  in  1863.  and  lord 
lieutenant  of  Irel.and  from  1864  to  1866,  in  which  latter 
year  he  was  raised  to  the  earldom  of  Kimberley.  I'nder 
the  second  Gladstone  administr.ation  he  was  lord  privy 
seal  (1868)  and  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  (1870). 

Kim'berly  (Lewis  A.).  U.  S.  N.,  b.  in  1830  in  New 
Y'ork  ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Dec.  8,  1846; 
became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1852,  a  lieutenant  in  1855, 
a  lieutenant-commander  in  1862,  a  commander  in  1866; 
served  in  the  flagship  Hartford  at  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans  and  in  her  various  engagements  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  was  her  executive  officer  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay. 
In  his  official  report  of  -Aug.  6.  1864,  Capt.  Percival  Dray- 
ton writes:  "To  Lieut. -Com.  Kimberly,  the  executive  offi- 
cer. I  am  indebted  not  only  for  the  fine  example  of  coolness 
and  self-possession  which  he  set  to  those  around  him,  but 
also  for  the  excellent  comlition  to  which  he  had  brought 
everything  belonging  to  the  fighting  department  of  the 
shipl  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  no  confusion  any- 
where, even  when,  from  the  terrible  slaughter  at  some  of 
the  guns,  it  might  have  been  looked  for." 

FoxHALL  A.  Parker. 
Kim'ble,  county  of  S.  W.  Central  Texas.  Area,  about 
1300  square  miles.  It  is  a  rough,  broken  region,  with  good 
pasturage  and  timber,  and  numerous  salt-licks.  The  val- 
leys have  a  good  soil,  which,  however,  requires  irrigation, 
for  which  there  are  many  facilities.     Pop.  72. 

Kim'brough,  tp.  of  Arkansas  co..  Ark.     Pop.  611. 
Kim'chi  (David),  Rabbi,  b.  at  Narboune,  Provence,  in 


1160;  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Hebrew  writers 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Little  is  known  of  his  personal  his- 
tory beyond  the  fact  that  in  1232  he  was  designated  by  the 
French  and  .Spanish  rabbis  as  arbiter  to  settle  the  heated 
controversies  in  the  synagogues  growing  out  of  the  doctrines 
advanced  in  Maimonides'  More  Aevoehlm.  His  works  con- 
sist of  commentaries  on  nearly  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  some  of  which  are  given  in  the  rabbinical 
Bibles  ;  a  Hebrew  gnvmmar  and  lexicon  bearing  the  name 
of  Miklol  ("  Perfection  "),  which  have  been  the  baeis  of 
all  modern  works  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  a  lie/titatioti  of 
Chritti<iiiil;i,  based  upon  the  deni;il  of  Messianic  predic- 
tions in  tlie  Psalms.  D.  Kimchi  exhibited  such  hostility 
to  Christianity  throughout  his  commentaries  that  numerous 
passages  were  struck  out  by  the  Inquisition  as  a  condition 
of  permitting  theirpublication.  Several  of  his  works  remain 
in  manus«ript.  D.  at  Narbonne  in  1240.  His  father.  Joseph, 
and  his  brother,  Moses,  were  also  distinguished  rabbis  of 
Provence,  the  former  having  been  driven  from  Spain  by 
Mohammed.an  persecution.  Both  left  some  grammatical 
and  exegetical  writings. 

Kim'meridge  Clay,  an  important  bed  of  marl  in 
many  localities,  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  often 
very  bituminous,  is  so  called  from  Kimmeridge  in  Dorset- 
shire. England.  It  conslitutes  the  argillaceous  member  of 
the  Upper  Oolitic  formation.  (See  JiRASSic.)  It  contains 
many  ilistinctive  fossils  (  Ostrea  dehoidea,  Ezogt/ra  lirgula, 
etc.).  and  has  yielded  the  remains  of  the  Pliosaurnii. 

Kim'polung,    town    of   Walhachia,    is    situated   in    a 
mountain-region  near  the  Transylvanian  frontier,  and  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  transit  trade.     Pop.  8695. 
Kim'shew,  tp.  of  Butte  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  857. 
Kin'aston  (Sir  Fraxcis),  b.  at  Otley,  Shropshire,  Eng- 
land,  in    1587;    studied  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge;    was 
emploved  at  court,  and  gained  the  favor  of  the  king,  by 
whom'hc  was  knighted  in  1018.     He  wrote  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Chaucer's  Troiliis  and  Cretsida,  and  several  other 
volumes  of  verse,  but  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  founder 
and  regent  of  a  sort  of  university  at  London  called  "  Mi- 
nerva's Museum,"  chartered  by  the  king  June  26,  16.^5. 
Owing  to  the  civil  war  it  came  to  a  speedy  end,  and  Kin- 
aston  d.  in  1642. 
Kincaid',  tp.  of  Jackson  co..  III.     Pop.  1049. 
Kincar'diue,  port  of  entry  of  Bruce  co..  Ont.,  Canada, 
on  Lake  Huron,  ships  grain,  lumber,  salt,  hark,  fish,  wool, 
and  butter.    It  has  some  manufactures  and  2  weekly  news- 
papers.    Pop.  of  V.  1907  ;  of  tp.  exclusive,  4097. 

Kincar'dineshire,  or  The  Mparns,  county  of  Scot- 
land, between  the  Dee,  the  North  Esk.  and  the  North  Sea. 
Area,  381  square  miles.  Pop.  34.651.  A  great  part  of  the 
country  is  covered  by  the  Grampian  Mountains,  of  which 
Mount' Battock  rises  "to  the  hight  of  3500  feet.  But  at  the 
foot  of  this  mountain-range  lies  the  "  How  o'  the  Mearns." 
a  low  and  very  fertile  tract  of  land,  yielding  excellent  crops 
of  wheat  and  oats.  Large  herds  of  sheep  and  short-horned 
cattle  graze  on  the  mountain-pastures.  Cap.  Stonehaven. 
Kind  (KarlTheodor),  b.  at  Leipsic  Oct.  7,  1799;  stud- 
ied law,  and  began  in  1824  to  practise  as  an  ailvocate. 
After  the  Greek  war  of  liberation  he  contributed  very  much 
to  spread  among  his  countrymen  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
Modern  Greece,  its  institutions,  language,  and  literature. 
His  most  prominent  writings  .are — Xcngrieehhehe  Voll.-ih'e- 
der  (1827),  Xenrjrieehisehe  Chrestomatliie  (1835).  Oeselilehle 
dergrleelu'schen  Mevolntion  (2  vols.,  1833),  translations  from 
Alexander  Sutso,  and  a  Greek-German  dictionary. 

Kin'dergarten  is  the  name  given  by  Friedrich  Froebel 
to  a  company  of  children  between  the  nursery  age  and 
that  of  the  primary  schools,  who  are  to  be  educated  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  method.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  word 
kinderi/arten  is  "garden  of  children,"  and  it  suggests 
Froebcl's  method  by  speaking  of  children  as  if  they  were 
plants  to  be  cultivated. 

Up  to  Froebel's  time  the  method  of  educating  had  been 
to  drill,  a  process  properly  applicable  only  to  stone,  but 
which  well  expressed  the  hard  mechanical  method  of  pro- 
ceeding from  the  outward  inward,  instead  of  from  the  in- 
wiird  outward,  as  the  growth  of  all  living  organisms  must 
do.  As,  to  prepare  himself  for  his  work,  the  gardener  of 
plants  first  learns  the  general  laws  and  conditions  of  vege- 
table growth,  and  next  inquires  into  the  special  soils,  de- 
o-rees  of  light,  temperature,  and  moisture  necessary  to  the 
perfect  development  of  the  several  species  of  plants,  so 
Froebel  proposed  that  educators  should  prepare  themselves 
to  cultivate  young  children — first,  by  acquainting  them- 
selves with  the  general  laws  and  conditions  of  human  na- 
ture, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forth  the  common  sense 
and  common  conscience;  and,  secondly,  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  individual  possibilities  of  beauty  and  power  of  the 
several  children  committed  to  their  care.     Froebel  may  be 
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called  the  Copernicus  of  f<lucation,  from  the  new  point  of 
view  that  he  took  ;  or  its  Nuwton,  from  the  new  character 
of  method  that  ho  proposed.  Seeing;  that  the  child,  a  mere 
sensibilitVi  comes  into  nature  from  (iod  on  the  (lootl-tido 
of  self- activity — not  an  isolated  individual  abandoned  to 
the  reactions  of  tho  inexorable  material  universe,  but  in 
living  relation  with  humanity's  heart  in  tlie  person  of  the 
mother,  whose  duty  as  well  as  inmost  desire  it  is  to  bring 
him  into  a  joyful  sense  of  his  relations  to  his  race,  to  na- 
ture, and  to  God — Froebel  sought  ami  found  the  clue  to  the 
true  method  of  education  by  analyzing  the  instinctive  pUiy 
of  mother  and  ■child,  when  she  studies  its  instincts  and 
spontaufities  in  onler  that  she  may  help  him  to  enjoy  his 
body,  which  is  the  first  world  that  circumscribes  him.  Hav- 
ing found  that  tho  child  takes  possession  of  his  own  body 
and  develops  his  organs  of  sense  by  first  acting,  and  then 
realizing  his  action  as  a  conscious  fact,  Froebel  discovered 
that  in  tho  same  manner  ho  must  be  brought  to  take  pos- 
session in  a  measure,  and  gradually,  of  tho  universe  out- 
side of  his  body;  that  is,  ho  must  be  led  to  act  with  the 
purpose  of  making  f>rf/^;7// changes  (he  instinctively  makes 
changes,  not  with  the  intention  to  compass  an  end,  but 
simjdy  because  he  can).  The  reaction  his  activity  provokes, 
gi^  es  him  impressions  which  rise  into  thoughts,  by  express- 
ing themselves  in  words  that  re-echo  his  impressions,  and 
later,  into  knowledge,  by  embodying  themselves  in  tran- 
sient effects,  or  productions  more  permanent,  which  reflect 
his  inner  being  to  his  individual  consciousness. 

But  as  the  sympathizing  mother — not  jieremptorily,  but 
genially — assisterl  the  child  to  know  and  use  his  organs 
of  sense  and  locomotion  in  nursery  play  till  he  could  run 
alone  and  began  to  speak,  so  the  kinilergartners,  who  take 
the  child  from  his  mother's  arms,  as  it  wore,  must — not 
peremptorily,  but  genially — superintend  his  production  of 
effects,  and  assist  him  to  express  himself  freely  in  conver- 
sation, while  he  is  following  the  laws  of  order  suggested  to 
him  in  producing  objects,  whether  transient  or  more  per- 
manent, that  give  him  experimental  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  order  of  nature,  making  outward  things  a  stepping- 
stone,  not  a  stumbling-block,  of  progress. 

The  Froebel  eclucation  is  not,  however,  merely  organic, 
or  even  artistic  and  intellectual,  l.)ut  moral  and  religious 
also,  never  losing  sight  of  tho  principle  that  spontaneous 
(or  at  least  a  \villingj  dnhuf  precedes  thinking,  and  think- 
ing precedes  knowing,  and  knowing  precedes  naming,  and 
naming,  or  lansnage,  is  the  creative  element  of  human  in 
contradistinction  to  merely  animal  intelligence. 

As,  when  the  child  runs  alono  and  speaks,  tho  nursery 
education  merges  in  tho  kindergarten,  so,  when  tho  child 
can  manipulate  cleverly,  converse  intelliKontly,  and  begins 
to  invent^  and  has  come  to  a  sense  of  moral  responsibility 
by  learning  *•  fair  i)lay  "  with  his  companions,  the  kinder- 
garten merges  in  tho  school.  lie  is  then  ripe  for  learning 
to  read  and  write,  to  appreciate  signs,  words  having  be- 
come familiar  with  thini^s  signified,  material  and  mental, 
as  substantial  facts.  Element.ary  materials  for  the  child's 
production,  by  which  ho  is  educated,  were  gradually  elab- 
orated by  Froebel  in  fifty  years  of  experimenting,  and  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  solids,  rouml,  cubicular,  and  triangular, 
divided  and  subdivided,  with  tablets,  square  and  triangu- 
lar, sticks  of  various  lengths,  peas  or  halls  of  wax  repre- 
senting points,  cards  for  sewing  with  colored  threads,  pa- 
per for  fobling,  cutting,  pricking,  and  drawing,  also  for 
weaving;  all  to  be  used  umler  the  supervision  of  tho  kin- 
derL^artner  to  make  forms  of  order  and  use,  but  leaving  tho 
children  a  fair  margin  for  their  free  choice. 

Besides  these  manipulations,  which  meet  and  employ  in- 
stinctive spontaneities,  tho  instinctive  desire  to  worii  upon 
tho  earth  is  not  alloued  to  die  out  from  want  of  ojijiortu- 
nity  to  plant  and  (•ulli\iite.  Tho  vei^etablo  world  is  al- 
ways at  hand,  anci  affords  subjects  for  examination  and 
analysis,  which  engage  attention  next  after  tho  works  of 
his  own  hands.  The  latter  are  tho  first  and  hcf  t  objects 
for  lessons,  Hince  what  a  child  has  done  or  marie,  interests 
and  even  commands  his  itltcntion,  and  what  he  has  ma'lo 
himself  ho  can  exhaustively  know  —  not  merely  \{  \  appear- 
ances, but  tho  law  and  method  of  its  being,  whieh  in  tho 
child's  own  thought.  If  ho  is  allowed  to  give  nn  nccount 
of  how  bn  (lid  it,  and  what  ho  nmde  it  for,  he  will  have  a 
patftrn.  as  it  wt-rc,  to  fnllow  in  analyzing  any  one  of  na- 
ture's works,  learning  its  law  an*!  referring  it  to  its  Authr)r ; 
and  thus  tho  education  of  Froehcl  leads  tho  child  to  (Ittd 
throucch  his  mother,  who  represents  to  him  infinite  Love, 
ond  nature,  whieh  represents  to  him  infinito  Wisdom.  In 
th"  spirit  that  makes  these  one  he  eotnes  to  ff-el  that  Iio 
"lives,  moves,  and  has  his  being,"  for  "wo  arc  tho  ofi'- 
spring  of  God,"  as  heathen  poet  and  Christian  npostlo 
agree. 

Thr-  methods  of  using  Froolicl's  materials  for  education 
are  indieaterl  in  thn  manuals  ])re]»ar(^fl  for  aiiling  kindor- 
gartner",   written   under  tho  direction  of  Froebel's  ablest 


disciple  and  apostle,  the  baroness  Marenholtz-Bulow, 
There  is  one  in  German,  edited  by  (joldammer,  and  one  in 
French,  edited  by  .Jacobs,  and  named  Lr  Jardin  rf* «  Eu- 
faiiH.  Both  are  amply  illustrated  by  plates — the  former 
puhlished  in  Berlin,  the  latter  in  Brussels  by  F.  Claassen. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  career,  Froebel  published  a  work 
under  the  title  Mtiinchcn-Erzichinif/  (**  Kducation  of  Man  "), 
in  which  the  word  fcimiertjurten  docs  not  occur,  but  all  the 
elements  of  it  are  manifest.  The  best  eilition  of  it  U  edited 
by  his  disciple  and  relative.  Lange.  and  it  is  ])ublishcd  in 
Hamburg.  It  has  beeu  translated  into  French  by  tho 
baroness  Crombrugghe.  Later  in  life,  Froebel  published 
his  characteristic  and  unique  work,  ^f^l^tcr-Spiel  und  h'onc- 
Lieder^  whieh  has  been  translated  and  set  to  music  by 
Laily  Baker,  an<l  published  in  London.  The  notes  to  these, 
with  its  pictorial  illustrations,  have  been  translated  by  tho 
baroness  Crombrugghe  into  French,  and  called  Cnuscricn 
d€8  Mvi-ffi.  It  is  a  kind  of  nursery  manual.  The  baroness 
Marenholtz-Bulow  has  published  many  works,  among  which 
arc  eminent  Edncution  ti/  Lnb'>r,  The  Ediimtional  Mhition 
of  W'ontrn,  Thr  Cfiifd'n  Wor/cshop,  and  a  pamphlet  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  published  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Education  in  their  Civnhir  vf  Iit/urmatioii  for  July. 
1S72.  which  may  he  had  for  the  asking  by  any  citizen  of 
the  U.  S.  In  America  Mrs.  !\Iatiida  II.  Kriege  has  pub- 
lished extracts,  freely  translated,  from  the  above  works  in 
a  little  book  called  Tlie  Child  in  itn  Rrlatiinm  to  Nature,  to 
Mitu,  and  to  God  ;  and  W.  Hailmann,  a  small  book  nn  A7n- 
donjarten  Ctdturc.  There  is  also  a  monthly  periodical  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  this  most  radical  of  reforms,  pub- 
lished in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Elizabkth  P.  pEABonv. 

Kinderhook%  tp.  of  Tallapoosa  CO.,  Ala.     Pop.  800. 

Kinderhook,  pnst-tp.  of  Pike  co.,  111.,  on  the  Hanni- 
bal and  Naples  branch  of  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western 
R.  R.     Pop.  1  t;)l. 

Kinderhook,  post-tp.  of  Branch  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  fi.'iT. 

Kinderhook,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  C<dumbia  co..  N.  Y., 
20  miles  S.  E.  of  Albany  and  .'i  miles  E.  of  the  Hudson 
River,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  U.  R.  The  township  in- 
cludes the  villages  of  Valatie  and  Xiverville.  Kinderliook 
Village  has  4  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  I  cotton-mill, 
and  2  national  banks.  Valatie  has  A  churches.  4  cotton- 
mills,  n  knitting-mill,  and  2  hotels.  Linden^vald.  the  home 
of  the  late  ex-Presitlent,  Martin  Van  Buren,  is  2  miles  S. 
of  Kinderhook  Village.  He  was  a  native  of  this  town.  Pop. 
of  tp.  1055.  AVm.  B.  How  land.  Ed.  "Advertiser." 

Kinderhook,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Va.     Pop.  2391. 

KineaUfOr  Kinai^,  queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  b. 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century  ;  reigned  from  the  death 
of  Kamehameha  II..  in  1S2;1,  to  tho  accession  of  Kame- 
hameha  III.,  in  ls:;:i.  I),  in  1S44.  She  was  much  op]>osed 
to  tho  French  Roman  Catholic  mission,  and  in  favor  of  the 
Protestant  American  Methodist  mission. 

Kinp,  county  of  Washington  Territory,  extending  from 
Paget  Sound  K.  to  the  Cascade  Mountains.  It  is  an  un- 
even, heavily-timbered  region,  with  a  good  soil  and  a  mild 
climate.  Lumbering  is  the  chief  jiursuit.  Excellent  lig- 
nitie  coal  abounds.  Area,  about  1560  square  mites.  Cap. 
Seattle.      Pop.  2120. 

King,  tp.  of  Christian  co..  111.     Pop.  413. 

King  (AisTiN  A.),  b.  in  Sullivan  co.,  Tenn.,  Sept.  20, 
1801,'  became  a  lawyer  IH22,  removed  to  Missouri  ls::n: 
was  circuit  judge  of  Ray  co.  1837-48,  and  again  in  isiVJ; 
governor  ofMissouri  18iy-53  :  member  of  Congress  1802- 
C4.     I),  at  St.  Louis  Apr.  22,  1870. 

KinK  {CuAUMisl,  LL.H.,  the  son  of  Rufus  King.  b.  in 
New  York  Mar.  10,  17S1);  educated  at  Harrow  School, 
England,  and  at  Paris,  while  his  father  was  U.  S.  minister 
to  Great  Britain,  serving  afterwanl  in  the  banking  h-oise 
of  Hope  A  Co.,  Amsterdam.  In  ISdO  he  returned  to  New 
York;  entere<l  in  IHlO  into  mercantile  business  with  .Mr. 
Arehibald  (iracie.  his  father-in  law  ;  served  for  a  time  in 
181  1  as  a  vcdunteer  in  the  war  wiih  England  :  was  sent  to 
Enj^land  as  commissioner  to  investigate  the  treatment  of 
Hartmoor  prisoners;  was  associate  with  Verplanck  in  edit- 
ing the  Xrw  Vnrh  Amrricfiu  1823-27:  s<de  dlitor  1827-17; 
and  afterward  associated  with  Col.  Webb  in  the  editorship 
of  the  (\ntrirr  and  Enrfiun;-;  Was  president  of  Culuinbm 
College  l8U»-fi4.  and  d.  at  Fraseati,  Italy.  Sept.  27.  1S07. 
He  wrote  a  sketch  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  ( Itt*.  I8i;().  Nih- 
tortf  nf  thi-  Srw  Ymk  Chamber  of  Ooinmcrcv,  and  publisUed 
many  addressed. 

King  MIouATml.  b.  nt  Paris.  Oxford  co..  Mo..  June  21, 
181 1  ;  learnr.l  the  printing  trade,  and  published  in  hif  na- 
tive Stiite  a  news]>aper  ealle.l  T/tr  JrffrMmnnn:  was  ap- 
pointed el.-rk  in  the  posl-ofii lepiirlmont  at  Washington 

in  1830;  by  gradual  promotion  became  first  assistant  poi^I- 
raaster-general  in  IS5I  ;  was  a|»poinled  puptum-lergeueral 
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in  1861  by  Pres.  Buchanan  ;  retired  from  office  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Pres.  Lincoln,  but  remained  in  Washington ; 
rendered  service  in  various  capacities  during  the  civil  war, 
aud  became  especially  prominent  by  his  successful  effurls 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  society  life  in  AVashington,  by 
introducing  a  literary  element  into  social  reunions. 

Kili^  (.Tamk.s  GoRr:),  son  of  Rufus  King,  b.  in  New 
York  May  8,  1791  ;  studied  in  the  best  English  schools, 
and  graduated  at  Harv.ird  in  iSlO;  studied  law  ;  was  an 
adjutant-general  in  the  army  1812-15;  became  a  prominent 
merchant  of  New  York  and  Liverpool ;  member  of  Oongress 
from  New  Jersey  1349-51,  and  president  of  the  New  Y'ork 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  D.  .at  Highwood,  N.  J.,  Oct.  3,  ISiS. 
King  (John  Alsop),  eldest  son  of  Rufus  King,  b.  in 
New  York  Jan.  S,  178S;  educated  at  Harrow,  England, 
and  Paris:  served  as  a  cavalry  officer  1812-15 ;  elected  to 
New  York  assembly  in  1819  and  to  senate  in  182.3 ;  was  sec- 
retary of  legation  in  London  in  1826,  and  afterward  charg4 
d'affaires  there  ;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1849-51,  and 
governor  of  New  York  IS57-58;  delegate  to  the  "  Peace  con- 
vention "  of  1861,  and  to  the  State  constitutional  convention 
of  1867,  besides  holding  at  different  times  many  other  im- 
portant public  positions  in  that  State.  D.  at  Jamaica,  L.  I., 
July  7,  186S. 

King  (John  Crookshaxks),  b.  at  Kilwinning,  Scotland, 
Oct.  11,  1806;  educated  as  a  practical  machinist;  came  to 
the  V.  S.  in  1829  ;  was  engaged  for  several  years  as  super- 
intendent of  factories  at  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  but  in 
1834  turned  hia  attention  to  sculpture,  in  which  he  met 
with  great  success,  having  executed  busts  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, John  Quincy  Adams,  Agassiz,  Emerson,  Shaw,  and 
many  other  prominent  men.  He  has  devoted  himself  espe- 
cially to  cameo  likenesses,  and  resides  at  Boston. 

King  (John  P.),  b.  Apr.  3,  1799,  near  Glascow,  Barren 
CO.,  Ky.  His  father  soon  after  moved  to  Bedford  Co..  TcTin., 
where  the  son  remained  until  1S15,  when  ho  made  his  way  \ 
to  Georgia;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  iii 
Augusta  in  1819,  before  his  majority.  In  1822  he  visited 
Europe,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  completing  and  per- 
fecting his  education.  During  this  period  ho  attended 
lectures  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris;  on  his  return  ho  rose 
rapidly  in  his  profession  amidst  the  most  formidable  com- 
petition. In  a  few  years  he  acquired  a  large  estate.  In 
1833  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  tleorgia  of  that  year.  In  this  body  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself.  He  was  a  Jackson  Democrat,  and  by  his 
superior  talents  took  the  lead  of  that  party  in  the  conven- 
tion. Before  this  his  reputation  had  not  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  county  of  Richmond,  but  by  his  debates 
in  this  convention,  and  especially  by  his  discussion  with 
the  late  William  H.  Crawford  (who  was  the  Democratic 
Congressional  caucus  candidate  for  President  of  the  U.  S. 
in  1824),  he  rose  in  one  bound  to  the  forefront  of  the  ablest 
and  most  eloquent  men  in  Georgia.  The  ne.xt  year  he  was 
sent  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  where  he  took  and  maintained  a 
high  position  ;  but  some  of  his  party  presses  of  the  State 
having  censured  (unjustly,  as  he  thought)  a  very  notable 
speech  he  made  against  some  of  the  leading  measures  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  ho  promptly  resigned  the 
trust  committed  to  his  charge,  retired  to  private  life,  and 
resumed  his  profession  in  1838.  No  like  abandonment  of 
politics  from  personal  disgust  has  occurrcl  in  the  history 
of  the  U.  S.  In  1S41  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Georgia  R.  R.  and  Banking  Co.,  which  position  (June, 
1875)  he  continues  to  hold,  and  for  many  years  has  been 
regarded  one  of  the  first  railroad  men  in  the  country. 

A.  H.  Stephens. 
King  (Jonas),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hawley,  Mass..  July  29, 1702 ; 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1816  and  at  Andover 
Seminary  in  1819  ;  preached  for  a  time  in  South  Carolina; 
was  182.3-26  a  missionary  in  Syria,  and  1828-69  a  mission- 
ary at  Athens.  He  was  the  author  of  quito  numerous  writ- 
ings in  the  modern  Greek  language,  and  by  reason  of  some 
of  his  publications  was  sentenced  in  1852  to  fifteen  days' 
imprisonment  and  expulsion  from  the  kingdom,  but  an  of- 
ficial protest  saved  him  from  the  fulfilment  of  the  sentence. 
D.  at  Athens  May  22,  1S6U. 

King  (Mitphell).  LL.D.,  b.  in  Scotland  June  8,  1783; 
removed  in  1806  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  and  became  a  profes- 
sor in  Charlest<)n  College,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  for 
some  time  president.  In  1810  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  began  a  prosperous  law-practice.  In  1S19,  and  again 
in  1842-44,  he  was  judge  of  the  city  court.  He  early  attained 
a  wide  fame  for  learning,  and  for  many  years  was  a  leader 
in  the  cause  of  education  and  in  many  enterprises  for  the 
improvement  of  the  public  taste  and  for  the  difl"usion  of 
knowledge. 

King  (Peter),  Lord,  b.  at  Exeter,  Eng.,  in  1669,  was  a 
nephew  of  Locke;  studied  at  the  University  of  Leyden, 


Holland,  and  read  law  at  the  Inner  Temple ;  entered  Par- 
liament in  1699  ;  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  Sacheverell  in  1709,  and  in  1712  was  counsel  for 
Whiston.  By  George  I.  he  was  made  chief-justice  of  com- 
mon pleas  and  privy  councillor,  and  in  1725  was  appointed 
lord  chancellor,  with  the  title  of  Baron  King  of  Ockham. 
He  resigned  in  1733.  and  d.  at  Ockham,  Surrey,  Julv  22* 
1734.  Baron  King  wrote  several  treatises  in  support  of  the 
rights  of  dissenters,  aud  a  Critical  Historu  of  the  Amilhe' 
Creed  (im).  -' 

King  (Philip  Parker),  Admiral,  b.  on  Norfolk  Island 
Dec.  13,  1793.  his  father  being  one  of  the  founders  of  that 
colony,  aud  afterwards  (ISOO)  governor  of  New  South 
Wales  (Australia);  entered  the  navy  in  1S07;  commanded 
an  exploring  expedition  in  Australian  waters  in  IS17  and 
on  the  coasts  of  Patagonia  in  1825,  publishing  in  both  cases 
the  hydrographical  results  of  the  survey.  He  afterwards 
settled  in  Austral i.a,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  poli- 
tics and  other  public  interests.  He  was  appointed  rear- 
admiral  in  1854,  and  d.  at  Grantham,  near  Sydney,  in 
Feb.,  1855. 

King  (Preston),  b.  at  Ogdcnsburg,  N.  T.,  Oct.  14, 1806; 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1827;  became  a  prominent 
lawyer,  journalist,  and  Democratic  politician  of  St.  Law- 
rence CO.,  N.  Y.,  and  held  various  offices;  was  in  Congress 
1843-47  and  1849-53  ;  a  Republican  U.  S.  Senator  1857-63  ; 
became  in  1865  collector  of  the  port  of  New  Y'ork.  He  was 
drowned  in  New  Y'ork  harbor,  Nov.  13,  1865. 

King  (RicHARn  Jons),  b.  in  England  about  1820  ;  wrote 
for  John  Murray  his  valuable  series  of  Handlmuks  tn  the 
Ccttheih-fds  of  Eitfjletnd,  and  has  contributed  to  Fmscr's  and 
other  m.agazines  some  very  able  topographical  aud  anti- 
quarian sketches  of  English  counties  and  towns,  which 
were  published  collectively  in  1874. 

King  (Rrpus),  Gen.,  son  of  Charles,  b.  New  York  City 
Jan.  26,  1814;  graduated  at  U.  S.  Military  Academy;  was 
ap])oiuted  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  engineers  July  1, 
1833;  resigned  Sept.  30,  1836,  and  for  two  succeeding 
years  was  assistant  engineer  on  tho  Erie  R.  R.,  and  for 
four  years  (1839-43)  adjutant-general  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Associated  during  this  time  and  until  1845  in  the 
editorial  conduct  of  the  Albany  Ereniiiij  Journal,  in  the 
latter  year  he  removed  to  Wisconsin,  anil  assumed  charge 
of  tho  Milwaukee  Sniliuel.  of  which  ho  was  editor  until 
1S6I,  when  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Rome;  but 
tho  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  caused  him  to  tender  his 
services  to  the  government  in  a  military  capacity,  and  in 
JMay,  1861,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, serving  as  such  in  various  departments  in  Virginia 
until  Oct.,  1863,  when  he  resigned  from  tho  arm}'  and  as- 
sumed his  duties  at  Rome  as  V.  S.  minister.  Recalled  July 
1,  1867.     D.  Oct.  13,  1876.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

_^King  (Rufus),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Scarborough.  Me.,  Mar.  24. 
1755,  sou  of  Richard  King,  a  wealthy  merchant :  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1777  ;  studied  law  uniier  Theophilus 
Parsons  at  Newburyport ;  was  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Glover 
in  the  Rhode  Island  campaign  of  1778;  admitted  to  the 
bar;  commenced  practice  at  Newburyport  in  1780;  elected 
a  member  of  the  general  court  or  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1782  and  succeeding  years,  and  by  the  legis- 
lature chosen  in  1784  as  delegate  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress at  Trenton,  N.  J.  One  of  his  earliest  acts  in  Congress 
was  to  move  aresolutiou  (Mar..  1785)  "  that  there  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  States  de- 
scribed in  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  Apr..  1784  (the 
North-west  Territories),  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  personally  guilty; 
and  that  this  regulation  sh.all  be  made  an  article  of  com- 
pact and  remain  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion between  the  original  States  and  each  of  the  States 
named  in  said  resolves."  This  resolution  was,  liy  a  vote  of 
7  States  against  4,  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole, 
and  not  further  acted  upon  until  two  years  later,  when  its 
provisions  were  embodied  in  the  famous  ordinance  for  the 
government  of  the  N.  W.  Territories  presented  to  Congress 
at  New  York  July  11,  1787.  by  Nathan  Dane  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  became  the  Magna  Charta  of  five  great 
States.  King  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
Massachusetts  to  settle  the  boundary  of  that  State  with 
New  York,  and  also  empowered,  with  his  colleague  Dane, 
to  convey  to  the  U.  S.  tlie  large  tract  of  land  beyond  the 
Alleghanies  which  was  claimed  by  the  State.  In  Aug., 
1786,  he  was  associated  with  James  Monroe  as  a  committee 
to  represent  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  the  neces- 
sities and  embarrassments  of  the  Federal  treasury  with  ref- 
erence to  the  5  per  cent,  impost  levied  by  Congress  on  the 
States.  Elected  ,a  member  of  the  convention  for  framing 
the  Federal  Constitution,  King  took  his  seat  May  25,  1787, 
participated  actively  in  the  debates,  and  was  one  of  the 
committee  on  revision  of  style  and  arrangement  of  the  ar- 
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tiolcs.  After  sijrning  the  Constitution  he  returned  to  Mas- 
sachusotts,  was  elected  to  the  State  convention  lor  the  con- 
siiloration  of  that  instrument,  and  was  instrumental  in 
securing  its  ratifiuation,  notwithstanrling  violent  opposi- 
tion. In  1788  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  where  two 
years  before  ho  had  married  Mary,  diuighter  of  John 
Alsop.  and  in  ITS'J  was  elected  one  of  the  lirst  Federal 
Senators  for  Xew  York  under  the  newly  established  Con- 
stitution, his  eullea^uo  being  Gen.  Schuyler.  He  was  re- 
elected in  K'.'j.  On  the  formation  of  the  earliest  national 
rh)litical  parties.  King  ranked  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  tho 
Federalists.  His  ardent  defence  of  Jay's  treaty  with  Eng- 
land (1781),  both  in  tho  Senate  and  in  the  press,  under  tho 
signature  of  "  Camillus,"  brought  him  into  conspicuous 
favor  with  Prcs.  Washington,  who  offen'd  him  the  secre- 
taryship of  state  on  the  resignation  of  Kdmuud  Randolph, 
and  in  I79ft  appointed  him  minister  to  Krigland.  He  n-- 
maiiied  in  London  eight  years,  notwithstanding  the  acces- 
sion of  the  opposite  party  to  power  in  ISOl.  and  discharged 
tho  duties  of  his  post  during  that  important  epoch  of  Eu- 
ropean history  with  great  ta.;t  and  ability.  Returning  to 
tho  U.  S.  in  18LU.  he  settled  on  a  farm  at  .Jamaica,  L.  I., 
whore  he  remained  for  some  years  in  retir"raent.  but  on  tho 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  Creat  Britain  (1813)  was  elected 
for  the  third  time  to  the  U.  S.  Senate.  King  was  o^iposed 
to  that  war,  but  aiclcd  in  passing  the  measures  necessary 
for  its  proweL'ution,  and  after  the  Capitol  was  burned  in 
Aug.,  ISl  i,  he  made  a  stirring  appeal  to  tho  country  to 
avenge  the  outrage.  His  policy  after  the  war  was  directed 
towards  tho  speediest  recovery  of  national  prosperity;  he 
was  chieQy  instrumental  in  securing  the  navigation  and 
commercial  acts  of  181S;  took  an  interest  in  promoting 
trade  with  the  Wost  Indies;  strongly  opposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  bank,  and  procured  tho  enactment 
of  a  general  measure  regulating  the  sales  for  cash  of  tho 
public  lands.  In  1810  lie  was,  against  his  will,  nominated 
by  the  Federalists  as  their  candidate  for  governor,  but  was 
dof.-ated.  In  1S19  he  was  elected  to  a  fourth  term  in  tho 
Senate,  during  which  ho  was  chiefly  conspicuous  as  leader 
of  the  opposition  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave 
State,  and  to  the  extension  of  slavery  generally.  His 
speeches  on  this  subject  fornied  a  point  of  departure  for 
all  sulisequcnt  Congressional  debates  on  slavery.  On  Feb. 
IB,  1S2j,  a  few  days  before  his  final  withdrawal  from  tho 
Senate,  he  offered  a  resolution  for  devoting  tho  proceeds 
of  tho  sales  of  public  lands  to  tho  purchase  and  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves  and  their  removal  to  some  foreign  country. 
Later  in  tho  same  year  King  accepted  a  new  appointment 
as  minister  to  England,  at  the  urgent  rer|ucst  of  Pres.  J.  Q. 
Adams,  but  resigned  and  returned  imnio  the  following  year 
(IH2rt),on  account  of  ill-health.  D.  at  .lamaiea,  L.  I.,  Apr. 
29,  1H27.  He  is  generally  acknowledgecl  to  have  been  an 
able  diplomatist,  a  wise  and  liberal  statesman,  a  brilliant 
orator,  a  genuine  patriot,  and  a  philanfhmpiKt  of  enlarged 
views  and  true  insight.  PoitTKit  C.  Bliss. 

King  (Thomas  liiTi.fwt),  born  in  Hamp.^hire  county, 
Ma.ss.,  Aug.  27,  1.''04  ;  was  educated  at  Westtield  Acad- 
emy ;  studied  law,  and  moved  to  (ieorgia  in  1S2;>,  where  ho 
married  a  lady  of  wealth  and  devoted  himself  to  jilanling. 
His  residence  is  on  St.  Simon's  Island.  He  was  from  18;J2 
a  member  of  the  State  senate  for  a  number  of  years,  in 
wiiich  body  ho  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  liis  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  public  works  for  i-heap  transportation.  Ho 
was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Georgia  from  18.39  to  1843, 
and  from  1S15  to  IStl).  While  in  t'ongress  naval  affairs 
chiefly  occupied  his  attention.  Many  valuable  reports 
upon  these  subjects  were  made  by  him  during  his  terms  of 
service.  In  1H40,  (Jen.  Taylor  sent  him  an  a  special  mis- 
flion  to  the  then  Territory  of  California,  where,  in  connec- 
tion with  Gen.  Riley,  ho  rendered  important  service  in 
preserving  law  and  order  where  nu  organized  civil  govern- 
ment existed;  and  this  was  dnne  withuut  any  active  inter- 
ference on  tho  part  of  (ho  military.  Wliiie  in  California 
ho  established  interests  of  an  individual  character  which 
subsequently  required  his  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  poli- 
ticks fur  several  years.  In  ISfiO,  while  ho  was  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  secession  (as  most  of  the  large  sla^ehohlers 
of  tho  South  werej,  yet  when  Georgia  in  IHtJI  rvsolved  to 
adopt  that  measure,  he  cast  his  fortunes  with  those  of  tho 
State.     D.  May  10,  1804.  A.  H.  Stki-iikns. 

Kinp  (Thomas  SrAnn).  b.  in  Now  York  Deo.  1(1,  lft2f ; 
d.  in  San  Franeiseo,  Cal.,  Mar.  1,  ISiH.  His  father  wtm  n 
riiiversaiist  minister  in  Clmrlestown,  Ma-*-.  Young  King 
had  a  passion  fnr  study.  luit  was  obliged  from  family  ne- 
cessities to  forego  a  college  education.  I'rom  twelve  till 
twenty  ho  labored  first  as  elerk  in  a  store,  afterwards  us  a 
toai'hcr,  preparing  himself  in  leisure  hours  for  the  ministry. 
His  first  preaeliing  was  in  Wulnirn.  Mass..  his  first  settle- 
im-nt  in  Clmrlestown,  over  his  father's  pini-h.  In  ISIM  he 
accepted  a  eall   to  the  Unitarian   cliureh  in  llollis  street. 


Boston,  and  remained  there  till  tho  spring  of  I860,  when 
ho  went  to  California  to  take  charge  of  the  Unitarian 
church  in  San  Francisco.  The  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
roused  all  his  remarkable  powers  as  a  writer,  speaker,  and 
man,  and  to  his  inlluence  is  ascribed  the  change  of  |)ublio 
opinion  in  the  State  from  lukewarmness  towards  the  North- 
ern cause  to  devoted  loyalty.  Through  his  exertions  the 
U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission  obtained  the  generous  sums  of 
money  that  enabled  it  to  carry  on  its  work  at  the  critical 
period  of  the  war.  Mr.  King's  eloquence  as  a  preacher 
and  lecturer,  which  was  familiar  throughout  tho  AVcst  and 
North-west,  made  him  equally  jiopular  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
His  personal  qualities  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him. 
lint  for  his  incessant  labors  in  the  jtulpit  and  on  the  plat- 
form he  would  have  been  eminent  as  a  writer.  He  con- 
tributed frequently  to  the  Uiiiverstih'tit  Qufn-trrly,  but  he 
published  but  one  book.  The  White  I/Hts.  thdr  Lffftudt, 
Lnn'hraprs,  nutl  Portri/  (ISu'J).  A  few  of  his  ]»apers  were 
collected  nl"ter  his  death — /'atn'olimn,  uvd  other  Papcrn 
(ISO!).  The  same  year  Richard  Frothingham  wrote  a 
brief  memoir,  Tribute  to  Thowan  Starr  Kiuf/.  In  1850 
Mr.  King  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Har- 
vard ColUge.  0.  li.  FitOTHiN(;iiAM. 

Kins  (Wm.Liam),  h.  at  Scarborough,  Me..  Feb.  9,  17fiS; 
was  endowed  with  distinguished  talents,  and  with  equal 
educational  advantages  might  have  become  as  prominent 
as  Rufup,  his  celebrated  brother.  After  resicling  at  Tops- 
hiun  for  some  years,  he  settled  at  Bath  as  a  merchant  about 
ISOO:  was  for  several  terms  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature,  was  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  the 
separation  of  Maine,  president  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  (►f  Maine,  and  first  governor  of  the 
new  State.  In  1821  he  was  made  U.  S.  commissioner  for 
the  adjustment  of  Spanish  claims,  was  a  general  of  militia, 
collector  of  customs  at  Bath  18:{I-.'i4,  and  a  patron  of  in- 
stitutions of  learning.     I),  at  Bath  June  17,  1852. 

King  (Wii.mam),  b.  at  Antrim,  Ulster,  Ireland,  May  1. 
10;')i):  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  entered  the 
Church  in  1074;  became  dean  of  St.  Patrick  in  1688,  in 
which  year  he  was  twice  imprisoned  in  the  tower  of  Dublin 
for  sympathizing  with  the  Fnglish  revolutionists.  He  be- 
came bishop  of  Kerry  in  lO'.H,  archbishop  of  Dublin  in 
1702;  was  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland  in  1717, 
1721,  and  1  72;i,  and  d.  at  Dublin  May  8.  1729.  He  wrote 
several  controversial  works  against  Catholicism,  but  is  best 
known  by  a  remarkable  Latin  treatise  on  the  origin  of  evil 
( Df  Oiiiflne  Mafi.  1702),  and  by  a  serni()n  on  predestina- 
tion (I7('*t),  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  God  are  dilTerent  from  the  qualities  bearing  the 
same  name  among  mankind. 

King  (William  Rrrcs),  b.  in  Sampson  co.,  N.  C,  Apr. 
7.  17'^0;  graduated  at  Chapel  Hill,  U^niversity  of  North 
Carolina,  in  lS(i;j;  studied  law,  and  was  adtnitteil  to  the 
bar  in  iSdO.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture from  his  native  county,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  same 
position  in  1807  :  this,  however,  he  resigned  on  the  meeting 
of  the  legislature  to  accept  the  app(untment  of  State  so- 
licitor for  the  Wilmington  circuit,  which  (tffice  ho  also  re- 
signed after  holding  it  for  two  years.  In  ISOil  he  was 
again  returned  to  the  State  legislature;  in  1810  he  was  re- 
turned a  member  of  Congress  from  his  district,  and  con- 
tinued by  re-elections  to  hold  this  position  until  1816,  when 
ho  resigned  it  to  become  secretary  of  legation  under  AViU 
liam  IMnekney,  American  minister,  first  to  Naples,  and 
then  to  St.  Petersburg.  l>uring  his  Congressional  term  he 
was  an  ardent  and  able  advocate  of  (ho  war-policy  and 
measures  of  Mr.  Madison's  administration.  On  his  return 
from  Europe  in  ISIS  he  moved  to  the  then  Territory  of 
Alabanni,  where  he  establi.'hed  a  plantation  and  devoted 
his  attention  to  agriculture.  In  lsl<t  he  was  a  numlter  of 
tho  constitutional  convention  of  the  Territory  of  Alabama  ; 
and  upon  the  admission  of  Alabama  as  a  State  into  the 
Ferleral  I'nion,  the  snine  year,  under  the  constitution 
formed  by  this  convention,  he  was  eleeted  one  of  the  two 
U.  S.  Senators,  which  position  ho  continued  to  hold  from 
|8HI  to  IRII.  During  the  whole  of  his  Senatorial  career 
Mr.  King  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  views  and  policy 
of  (Jen.  .laekson.  He  advocated  his  election  to  the  Prcsi- 
deney  in  l><'_'l.  IS2S,  and  18112  ;  lie  also  unstained  with 
great  ability  the  poliey  of  ,Mr.  \'an  Buren,  who  so  closely 
followed  in  the  "  footsteps  of  Ins  illustrious  predecessor." 
In  IH44  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  V.  S.  Senate,  and 
accepted  the  appointment  of  minister  to  France  tendered 
(o  hlin  by  Pien.  Tyler.  The  special  object  ut'  this  mission 
was  to  prevent  France  from  unitini;  \Tith  I-'nglatid  in  a 
joint  protest  against  the  incorporation  of  Texo'*  into  tho 
Federal  Union.  Having  been  sueeessful  in  tliix  inisKion, 
Mr.  King  returned  to  the  U.  S.  Nov.,  1846,  and  reinninrd 
in  private  life  until  Isl8.  when  ho  wa-*  appointed  by  the 
governor  of    Alabaiiui  to   fill  tho  unexpired   term    in   the 
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U.  S.  Senate  of  Arthur  P.  Bagby,  who  was  sent  by  Pres. 
Polk  as  minister  to  Russia.  This  unexpired  term  was  less 
than  a  twelvemonth,  but  before  it  was  ended  Mr.  King  was 
again  elected  by  the  legislature  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  for  an- 
other full  term  of  six  years,  beginning  Mar.  4, 1849.  Upon 
the  death  of  Gen.  Taylor,  on  July  9,  1850,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Vice-President  Fillmore  to  the  Presidency  in  con- 
sequence of  that  event,  Mr.  King  was  unanimously  elected 
president  of  the  Senate.  He  presided  over  this  august 
body  during  the  exciting  debates  that  ensued  with  great 
urbanity,  dignity,  and  ability.  At  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1853  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Vice-President  of  the  U.  S.  with  Gen.  Franklin  Pierce 
for  the  Presidency  ;  both  were  elected  by  large  majorities, 
but  Mr.  King  did  not  live  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office. 
His  health  began  rapidly  to  fail  before  the  close  of  the  can- 
vass in  Nov.,  1S52.  Early  in  Jan.,  1853,  under  advice  of 
physicians,  he  went  to  Cuba,  but  was  not  able  to  return  by 
the  4th  of  March,  the  day  of  inauguration.  This  being 
anticipated,  a  special  act  of  Congress  was  passed  and  des- 
patched to  him  in  time,  providing  for  his  taking  the  official 
oath  in  Havana.  Some  weeks  afterwards  be  was  able  to 
return  to  his  homo  in  Dallas  co.,  Ala.,  where  he  d.  in  Apr., 
185U.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Kingj  and  Queen,  county  of  E.  Virginia.  Area,  330 
square  miles.  The  Mattapony  River  tlows  along  its  S.  W. 
border.  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  and  contains  valua- 
ble marl-beds.  Corn  is  the  staple  product.  Cap.  King  and 
Queen  Court-house.     Pop.  9709. 

Kin^  and  Queen  Court-house,  post-v.,  cap.  of 
King  and  (Jueen  cu.,  Va.,  15  miles  from  West  Point. 

King'bird,  the  Ti/ramius  Crtro^/;(e«si>,  a  familiar  little 
bird  found  thruughout  the  North  American  continent.  It 
belongs  to  the  tyrant  flycatcher  family,  devours  considera- 
ble numbers  of  honey-bees,  and  boldly  attacks  and  drives 
away  hawks,  eagles,  and  crows,  flying  to  great  heights  in 
its  eagerness  for  the  encounter. 

King'ocrab,  or  Horse-shoe  Crab,  the  Limulua 
Pi,/i/p/if}iniR,  a  remarkable  articulate  of  the  Atlantic  shores 
of  the  U.  S..  classed  by  most  writers  as  an  eutomostracan, 
but  reckoned  by  others  as  constituting,  with  its  congeners, 
a  separate  sub-class,  and  by  some  regarded  as  an  anoma- 
lous representative  of  the  class  of  Arachnoids,  which  in- 
cludes the  spider-scorpions.  It  is  used  in  the  U.  S.  as  a 
fertilizer  for  land,  being  hardly  edible. 

Kin^'dom,  tp.  of  Bibb  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  835. 

Kin^'lield^  post-tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Me.,  22  miles  N. 
of  Karniington.     Pop.  560. 

Ivini^'lish,  or  Opah  (Lampris  f/Httntu8.  Retz),  a  fish 
which  is  the  sole  representative  of  a  peculiar  family  (Lam- 
pridida;),  said  from  its  beautiful  colors  to  look  "  like  one  of 
Neptune's  lords  dressed  for  a  court-day."  It  is  widely 
distributed,  being  found  in  European  seas,  in  those  of 
China  and  Japan,  and  also,  it  is  said,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa. 

Kin£;'lishers,  or  Alcedinidse,  a  family  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  order  Insessores,  and  so  named  from  their 
peculiarly  piscivorous  habits.  This  family  is  represented 
in  Xurth  America  by  the  genus  Cenjie,  nearly  allied  to  the 
typical  Old-AVorld  Ahtdo.  The  common  species  of  the 
TJ.  S.  is  the  belted  kingfisher  {C\  alcyoiiy  Linn.), 

King  Georgfe,  county  of  Virginia,  having  the  river 
Potomac  on  the  X.  and  E.,  and  the  Rappahannock  on  the 
S.  W.  Area,  170  square  miles.  It  is  uneven,  and  much  of 
the  soil  is  fertile.  Corn  is  the  principal  product.  Cap. 
King  George  Court-house.     Pop.  5742. 

King  Georsre  Court-house,  post-v.,  cap.  of  King 
George  co.,  Va.,  ID  miles  E.  of  Fredericksburg. 

Kin£:kitao,  or  Kien^hitao,  called  by  the  Chinese 
Ilaiiciiing  or  Wangking,  and  by  the  French  S^oul  or 
Sioul,  the  capital  of  Corea,  near  the  centre  of  which  it  is 
situated.     There  are  no  reliable  accounts  of  its  population. 

King'laUe  (  Alexasoer  William),  b.  at  Taunton,  Eng., 
in  ISll ;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  in  1832  ;  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  1?^37,  and  acquired  an  extensive  chancery 
practice,  but  retired  from  the  law  in  1S5G.  Soon  after 
finishing  his  studies  Kinglake  made  an  extensive  tour  in 
Eastern  countries,  of  which  he  published  an  account  under 
the  title  of  E»then  (18+4).  which  obtained  great  popularity. 
He  accompanied  Lord  Raglan  in  the  Crimean  war,  and 
wrote,  in  great  part  from  the  papers  of  that  geneml.  a  His- 
torif  <if  the  Crimean  War.  of  which  the  first  volume  ap- 
peared in  1863.  and  the  fifth,  devoted  to  the  battle  of  In- 
kcrnian,  in  1874.  This  work,  which  is  not  yet  cnmpleted. 
is  eloquently  written,  and  enters  into  great  detail,  but  ex- 
hibits a  bias'highlyunfavorabletothe  French,  and  especially 
toward  Napoleon"  III.     Kinglake  entered  Parliament    in 


1857,  and  became  prominent  for  his  anti-Napoleonic  atti- 
tude upon  the  Conspiracy  bill  (1858)  and  the  annexations 
of  Savoy  and  Nice  (1S60). — His  cousin,  John  Alexandkh 
KiN'dLAKK,  b.  at  Taunton  in  1805,  a  lawyer  and  for  mauv 
years  Liberal  member  of  Parliament  for  Rochester,  bus 
written  articles  for  the  reviews,  and  is  often  confounded 
with  the  historian. 

King'lets,  The  (Befjuhis,  Cuv.),  constitute  a  genus  of 
the  extensive  family  of  Turdidse  (or  thrushes).  The  com- 
mon American  species  are  the  ruby-crowned  (/?.  calemhifa) 
and  golden-crested  ( R.  entrapa)  wrens  or  kinglets,  which 
are  both  closely  allied  to  the  golden-crested  wren  {H.  criB- 
tntns)  of  Europe,  the  smallest  of  the  Old-World  birds. 

King'man,  county  of  S.  Central  Kansas.  Area,  048 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Good  River,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  grazing. 

Kingman,  post-v.  of  Penobscot  co..  Me.,  on  Jlatta- 
wamkeag  River  and  the  European  and  North  American 
R.  R. 

King  of  Arms,  or  in  Scotland  King-at-Arms,  a 
herald  of  the  highest  rank.  The  English  kings  of  arms 
are  Garter.  Bath  (who  is  not  of  the  college  of  arms),  Cla- 
rencieux,  Norroy,  and  one  for  the  order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George  (the  last  not  belonging  to  the  heralds'  college). 
Scotland  has  one.  called  L_von,or  Lord  Lvon  king-at-arms. 
Ireland  has  one,  Ulster  king  of  arms.  There  have  been 
other  English  kings  of  arms,  whose  offices  are  now  extinct. 
(For  these  and  some  continental  kings  of  arms,  see  Her- 
ald.) 

Kings  (Books  of),  First  and  Seconp,  two  of  the  canon- 
ical books  of  the  Old  Testament,  following  the  second  book 
of  Samuel  and  preceding  the  first  book  of  Chronicles.  The 
two  books  were  originally  but  one,  and  contain  the  annals 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  from  the  death  of  David 
to  the  Captivity.  The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  versions 
call  them  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  Kings,  reckoning 
the  two  books  of  Samuel  as  belonging  to  the  same  work. 
Ewald  and  other  modern  German  critics  go  still  further, 
reckoning  Judges  and  Ruth  to  belong  to  the  same  work, 
wliich  they  call  the  "  Great  Book  of  the  Kings,"  while  sug- 
gestions have  not  been  wanting  that  large  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  book  of  Joshua  originally  belonged  to  it, 
constituting  an  unbroken  series  of  annals  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  the  dispersion  of  the  llebretv  race.  It  is 
certain  that  the  books  of  Kings  are  in  reality  a  continua- 
tion of  those  of  Samuel — that  they  arc  written  in  the  same 
spirit,  with  the  same  style  and  characteristic  expressions; 
but  the  identity  of  authorship  cannot  be  asserted  from  these 
premises,  as  there  are  numerous  minor  differences  which 
show  at  least  the  hand  of  another  contributor.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  contrast  in  many  respects  with  the  books 
of  Chronicles,  which  narrate  substantially  the  same  events, 
is  very  marked,  showing  a  considerable  ])riority  of  time  in 
favor  of  Kings.  By  a  modern  German  school  of  criticism 
the  two  works  are  designated  as  prophetic  and  priestly,  and 
this  antithesis,  which  is  argued  to  represent  a  real  and 
long-continued  conflict  between  the  two  orders  of  religious 
teachers,  may  be  accepted  so  far  as  to  admit  a  noticeable 
distinction  in  this  respect  between  the  two  historical  works. 
But  the  very  fact  that  the  books  of  Kings  are  largely  occu- 
pied with  the  public  ministrations  of  the  prophets,  while 
less  attention  was  given  to  the  prie?tly  service  of  the  temple, 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  writer  of  Chronicles,  himself 
probably  a  minister  of  that  sanctuary,  to  omit  to  dwell  upon 
the  prophetic  annals  already  written,  and  to  bestow  greater 
attention  upon  matters  which  might  be  of  greater  interest 
to  his  own  class.  The  books  of  Kings  have  been  considered 
to  show  a  strong  bias  against  the  northern  kingdom,  as  all 
its  monarchs  without  exception  aresaiil  to  have  "  done  evi! 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  but  as  far  the  larger  number  of 
the  monarchs  of  Judah  are  charged  with  like  conduct,  t)ie 
argument  is  not  conclusive.  A  prominent  feature  of  Kings 
consists  of  the  narratives  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
which  occupy  fourteen  chapters.  The  Septuagint  version 
exhibits  some  remarkable  variations  from  the  received  text 
of  Kings,  a  considerable  number  of  passages  being  trans- 
posed, while  a  few  are  omitted,  and  several  additional  frag- 
ments of  riarrative  are  inserted,  chiefly  relating  to  Solomon 
and  Jeroboam.  Biblical  scholars  disagree  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity and  value  of  these  fragments,  but  they  are  generally 
rejected  as  corruptions  of  the  original  text.  The  sources 
from  which  the  writer  drew  his  materials  arc  often  referred 
to.  They  were  a  series  of  biographies  of  individual  kings, 
the  writings  of  several  prophets,  and  a  general  hif^tnry 
called  the  Book  oftheKiniiK  of  Israel  and  Jmlnli.v^  which 
the  present  work  may  be  considered  as  a  brief  compend. 
All  these  original  works  have  perished.  As  to  date  and 
authorship,  the  narrative  itself  shows  that  it  must  have 
been  written  during  or  after  the  Captivity,  and  many  co- 
incidences of  stylo  and  matter  appear  to  justify  the  Tal- 
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miulic  trndition  which  ascribes  i(  to  Jeremiah,  which  is 
maintained  in  recent  times  hy  HUvcrnick  luul  Graf",  but 
opposed  by  Kcil  and  Davidson.  Cahnct  ascribed  the  au- 
thorship to  Ezra.  Many  critics  contend  for  a  still  hiter 
date  on  the  jtrcnj^th  of  ChabJaic  forms,  which  mi^ht.  how- 
ever, have  easily  crept  into  the  Hebrew  lans;na;;c  during  the 
close  intercourse  with  liabylon  before  the  Captivity.  (See 
the  commentaries  »f  Keil  (IH-ifi;  Edinburtrii  trans.,  1857), 
Thenius  (1S49).  Schlusser  (1801),  and  (i.  Uawliiison  in  the 
Speitker's  Ci>mmentari/  (1873).)  PoRTKR  C.  Bliss. 

King's^  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
bordering  on  the  Shannon.  Area,  772  .«quare  mile?.  Pop. 
75,1*00,  of  whom  2S,:{J<.1  cannot  read  or  write.  Towards 
the  S.  runs  a  small  branch  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains-; 
the  surface  is  otherwise  level.  The  soil  is  tolerably  fertile. 
Cap.  Tullamorc.  From  1851  to  1872  the  emigration  from 
this  county  was  .iJ^o^Jli. 

Kings,  county  of  New  Brunswick,  intersected  by  the 
river  St.  John.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Large  quantities  of 
lumber  are  cut  and  sawed.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
European  and  North  American  Railway.  Cap.  Hampton. 
l*op.  24,5t»:i. 

King's,  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  bordering  on  the  Bay 
of  Kundy.  Its  shores  are  bold  and  picturesque.  Its  soil  is 
to  a  great  extent  of  the  best  description.  It  is  well  tim- 
bered, and  produces  iron,  copper,  manganese,  slate,  build- 
ing-stone, etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Windsor 
and  Annapolis  K.  R.     Cap.  Kcntville.     Pop.  21,509. 

King's,  the  easternmost  country  of  Prince  Edward  Isl- 
ao'l,  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is  very  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated.    Cap.  Georgetown.     Pop.  about,17,000. 

Kings,  county  of  New  York,  comprising  the  western- 
most part  of  Long  Island,  and  including  some  small  islands 
along  the  coast.  Area,  72  square  miles.  Much  of  the  soil 
is  naturally  light,  but  proximity  to  markets  has  caused  it 
to  become  very  productive.  Garden  products  are  the  st;iple 
crops.  The  county  has  extensive  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests,  which  are  described  in  the  article  Brook- 
r,vN  (which  see).  It  is  traversed  by  various  railroads,  cen- 
tring in  Brooklyn,  the  capital.     Pop.  419,921. 

Kings,  tp.  r>f  M'illiamsburg  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1774. 

King's  lur  (Queen's)  Bench.     See  Courts,  I.  (1). 

Kings'burough,  jmst-v.  of  Johnstown  tp.,  Fulton  co., 
X.  Y.,  1  mile  from  Gloversville.  It  has  10  manufactories 
of  mittens. 

Kingsliorough  fEnwARH  King),  Lord, b.  Nov.  IG,  1795. 
IIo  published  a  work  in  9  large  folio  vols,  upon  the  ./In - 
tt't^iiiti^s  <»f  yie.jeico,  comprising  /ac-atmifes  of  Ancient  Mcx- 
rcdu  Paintiutjit  and  Ificrot/l^jj/iirH,  tof/ether  icith  the  Monu- 
mctitu  of  Nrir  Spain  bi/  ^f.  ihtpaix,  irith  thdr  reupcctive 
Scafpn  of  Mcunnrcmvnt  and  Ariotnpftni/iiifi  Vcitcriptinuii ; 
the  whole  iifnutrated  hy  mnny  vitlunhle  iuiditrd  MSS.  (Lon- 
don, 18nO-4S),  at  an  expense  of  some  $300,000.  Only  seven 
vohimea  had  been  issued  when  Lord  Kingsborough  d.  at 
Dublin  Feb.  27,  18;i7  ;  the  two  concluding  volumes  were 
lirought  out  after  a  considerable  interval.  This  work  is 
valuable  as  a  collection  of  materials,  but  is  confused  in 
arrangement  and  disfigured  by  uncritical  theories. 

Kings'bury,  an  unorganized  county  of  Dakota,  trav- 
ersed by  tho  Dakota  or  James  River.  Area,  about  750 
square  mile.<*. 

Kingsbnry,  post-tp.  of  Pif-cataquis  co.,  Mo.,  22  miles 
W.  of  Dover.      Pop.  174, 

Kingsbnry,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  traverj-ed  by  the  Champlain 
Canal  and  Renssehier  and  Saratoga  R.  R.  It  contains 
Sandy  Hill,  tnio  of  tho  county-seats:  has  great  water- 
power,  10  churches,  manufactures  of  lumber,  paper,  ma- 
chinery, etr-.,  mid  valuable  limestone-quarries.     Pop.  4277. 

Kingsbury  (Cuaulks  P.t.  Gkn..  b.  in  New  York  |S|S; 
graduated  at  tho  I'.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  tho 
army  as  second  lieutenant  of  ordnance  in  1840;  served  as 
assistant  and  in  commnnd  of  various  arsenals  until  tho 
threatened  troubles  with  Mexico  in  conseiiuence  of  tho 
prrjposed  annexation  of  Texas,  when  he  accompanied  the 
army  of  occupation  to  Texas;  subsequently  during  the 
Mexican  war  was  Gen.  Wool's  chief  iirdnance  oflicer ;  was 
engaged  at  Bucna  Vista  on  tho  stufT  of  Gen.  Tnyh»r.  Dur- 
ing tlie  civil  war  ho  was  superintendent  rpf  ibe  ('.  S.  armory 
:it  Harper's  Ferry  in  Apr..  IM'.I.  when  the  p^qterty  was 
(h'stroyed  to  prevent  its  falling  intn  the  hiuuls  of  the  Con- 
federates; was  chief  of  ordnance  fwifli  rank  of  eolonel)  of 
the  Army  of  tho  Potomac  lS(i|"(')2.  Ilirnugli'int  the  Virginia 
Peninaidar  campaign.  r)n  tiie  terminulioii  of  which  he  was 
relieved,  owing  to  ill-health,  and  sub-icqueiitly  served  on 
important  special  duty  until  July.  \sri.\,  when  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  ar.-^enal  at  WatiTtnwn.  .Mas- 
sachuyetts.      In  Dec,  IS70,  he  was  retired  on  his  applica- 


tion, with  the  rank  which  he  had  attained  in  his  corps,  that 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  the  author  of  various  pro- 
fessional works,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  various 
periodicals.     D.  Doc.  25,  1879.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

Kingsbury  (Hknrv  W.),  Cor,.,  h.  in  Connecticut  in 
1837;  graduated  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  and  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant  of  ordnance  May  fi.  18fil  ;  first 
lieutenant  of  artillerv  May  14,  1801  ;  was  engaged  in  tli- 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run  on'thc  staff  of  Gen.  McDowell,  willi 
whom  he  continued  until  Dec,  1801,  when  he  was  plaenl 
on  duty  with  his  battery  in  the  defences  of  Washington  ; 
in  the  spring  of  1802  he  accompanied  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac to  Virginia,  and  in  Ajiril  was  apjudnted  cr)I(inel  of 
the  Ilth  Connecticut  Vols.,  which  regiment  he  led  in  ihe 
battles  of  Gaines's  Mill  and  Jlalvern  Hill,  and  subsequently 
at  South  Mountain  nnd  Antietam,  where  he  received  wounds 
from  the  effect  of  which  ho  d.  the  following  dav,  Sept.  18, 
18G2.  G.  C.  Simmons. 

King's  (or  Queen's)  Counsel,  in  English  pmcticc. 
are  certain  barristers  or  scrgeants-at-law  who  have  been 
specially  ap]»ointcd  by  letters-patent  to  be  His  (or  Her) 
Majesty's  counsel.  They  are  entitled  to  a  right  of  pre- 
audience in  all  the  courts  before  other  barristers  or  ser- 
geants, and  among  themselves  usually  have  jircccdcnce  ac- 
cording to  tho  date  of  their  appointment.  Their  rank  in 
this  respect  is  generally  defined  by  the  terms  of  the  ])atcnt. 
King's  counsel  do  not,  as  their  name  might  indicate,  render 
legal  services  exclusively  in  behalf  of  the  Crown,  but  may 
be  retained  by  ordinary  clients.  They  cannot,  however, 
act  for  a  plaintiff  in  a  suit  against  the  Crown,  or  engage  id 
the  defence  of  persons  prosecuted  for  crime,  without  ob- 
taining sjiceial  license  from  the  Crown.  But  this  is  never 
refused,  and  may  be  obtained  by  tho  payment  of  a  small 
fee.  King's  counsel  are  appointed  for  life,  but  the  letters- 
patent  may  be  revoked  for  dishonorable  practices  or  un- 
professional conduct. 

Gkohci:  Ch.\se.     Revisep  by  T.  W.  Bwight. 

King's  Creek,  tp.  of  Caldwell  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  625. 

King's  Evil  {ASrro/ulu),  a  disease  which  for  manj-  cen- 
turies was  professedly  cured  by  (he  touch  of  the  kings  of 
England  and  I'Vancc.  The  practice  is  traced  to  the  times 
of  King  Edward  the  Confessor  (104^1-00),  was  emjdoycd 
by  Louis  XI.  of  France  in  14S0,  by  Charles  VIII,  at  Rome 
and  Naples  in  1495,  and  by  Francis  I.  in  1597.  CharUs 
II.  of  England  (1000-84)  carried  tho  practice  to  the  greatest 
extreme  of  any  English  nnuiarch,  having  "  touched  "  nearly 
100,000  patieiits  during  his  twenty-five  years'  reign.  It 
was  last  cnqiloyecl  in  England  by  Queen  Anne  ( 170IJ-15), 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  having  been,  when  a  boy,  one  of  her 
patients:  but  on  the  accession  of  tho  Brunswick  dynasty 
was  discontinued,  and  a  special  service  for  the  purpose 
omitted  from  tho  Liturgy  in  1719.  The  "  V<unig  Pre- 
tender"  attempted  to  gain  adherents  liy  touching  for  the 
king's  evil  at  Holyrood  Palace  in  1775,  and  Louis  XVI.  of 
France  performed  the  same  ceremony  at  Rheims  as  late  as 
1775.  {For  curious  data  on  this  subject  see  Lecky's  Ifietori/ 

of  Jidtiininnnw.) 

King's  Ferry,  post-v.  (sometimes  called  Northville) 
of  (Jenoa  tp.,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y. 

Kings'ley,  tp.  of  Forest  co..  Pa.     Pop.  575. 

Kingsley(CAi,vis),D.D.,LL.D..h.  at  Annsville.  Oneida 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1812:  licensed  as  Methodist  preacher  in 
18:t5  ;  graduat<d  at  Allegheny  College,  Pa.,  in  1841.  The 
same  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in 
that  institution,  n\n\  was  afterwards  a  ])astnr  at  Mi-adville 
and  Erie,  Pa.  In  iS.'iO  was  electeil  eilitor  td"  the  Wf^tfrn 
CfiriHtinn  Advocate  at  Cincinnati,  ().,  and  again  in  IM''I'. 
Hir  took  an  earnest  part  against  slavery,  and  was  elected 
bisbiq)  in  1804.  In  ISfil)  he  started  on  an  episcopal  tuur  of 
the  world,  and  d.  at  Beirut,  Syria,  in  1S70.  He  published 
(hi  thr  h'r^un-rrtion  of  the  Uin/if  (  ISIfi),  and  left  a  posthu- 
mntis  work  on  his  travels  Around  thr  Worfd. 

Kingsley  (Ciiahi.ks),  b.  ot  Hoinc,  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land. June  12,  18Ht,  was  tho  8(m  of  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Kingsley, 
at  ono  tinu!  rector  of  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  and  afterwords 
vicar  of  Ilolne.  His  preliminary  education  was  tlireeled 
by  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge  at  (ittley  St.  John.  In  ls;iU 
he  entered  King's  CoMege,  London,  hut  in  the  following 
year  renioved  ti>  Mugdalen  College,  Cambridge,  where  ho 
graduated  with  honors  in  1S42.  His  first  destination  wan 
for  the  linv,  but  after  a  few  months  lu*  exchanged  that 
study  lor  theidogy,  ami  loidt  orders  in  the  Chureh  nf  Eng- 
land, becoming  in  ISlt  rector  of  Eversley,  Hampshire, 
where  he  resided  through  life.  He  early  devoted  himself 
to  the  imiirovement  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classoff, 
acquiring  thereby  the  nfdn-i^furt  nf  'Mhe  CharliHt  parson," 
and  was  the  chief  originator  of  the  pebotd  «>f  ethics  styled 
"Christian  socialinm."  with  which  was  closely  connected 
that  fondness   fur  manly  sports   travestied  na  "muscular 
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Christianity."  His  earliest  publication  was  Twenty-five 
V 11  la ije  Sermons,  addressed  to  his  rustic  parishioners  (1S46), 
followed  in  1S4S  by  a  dramatic  poem,  the  Saint'n  Tragedy, 
founded  on  the  career  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  and  in 
1850  by  a  novel,  AlUm  Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet,  the  produc- 
tion which  first  brought  him  into  notict-,  and  by  which  he 
will  always  be  best  known.  It  was  based  upon  personal 
research  among  artisans  and  laborers,  undertaken  in  con- 
Dcction  with  Ilev.  Fred.  D.  Maurice,  and  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  co-operative  associations.  This  work  had 
an  immense  popularity  in  America,  and  contributed  much  to 
determine  Kingsley's  literary  career.  In  1859  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  modern  history  at  Cambridge  ;  resigned  in  1S69,  I 
in  which  year  he  became  canon  of  Chester,  and  subsequent-  j 
!y  of  Westminster,  and  chaplain  to  the  queen.  Among  his  | 
works  are  WcsUcard  Ho  (1855),  Ycafit,  a  novel  (1S51),  i 
Phaethon  (1852),  Hypatia  {1853),  Alexandria  and  her 
Schools  (1854),  Glaucns  (1855),  Poems  (1S5G).  The  Heroes 
(1S56),  TtDo  Years  Aqo  (1857),  The  Roman  and  the  Teuton 
(1864),  Hereward  (1866),  The  Hermits  (1867),  Hoiv  and 
Wiy?  (1869),  At  Last,  a  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies 
(1871),  Plays  and  Puritans,  Prose  Idyh  (1S73),  Westminster 
Sermons  and  Health  and  Education  (1S74).  A  collection 
of  poems,  chiefly  lyric,  was  published  in  1856,  and  Andro- 
meda, a  hexameter  poem,  appeared  in  1858.  In  1872  ho 
undertook  the  editorship  of  Good  Words,  and  in  187-3-74 
visited  the  U.  S.  on  a  lecturing-tour,  in  which  he  was  re- 
ceived with  warmth  by  the  literary  classes.  D.  at  Eversley 
Jan.  24,  1875.  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Kingsley  (Hcnry),  a  brother  of  Charles  Kingsley,  b. 
at  Hulne  vicarage,  Devon,  in  1824;  was  educated  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford;  lived  185.V5S  in  Australia;  ac- 
quired reputation  as  a  reviewer,  journalist,  and  novelist. 
Author  of  Geoffrey  flamli/u  (1859),  liavenshoe  (1861).  Aus- 
tin Elliot  (lS6:n. 'T^e  Hilhfars  and  Burtons  (1865),  Leifjh- 
tou  Court  (1866).  Helti/  (1870,  Old  Margaret  (1871).  and 
other  novels.  He  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Daily  Revieic.     I).  May  24,  1876. 

Kingsley  (James  Luce),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Windham,  Conn., 
Aug.  2S,  1778;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1799;  was  a  tutor 
there  1801-05,  librarian  1805-24,  and  professor  of  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  and  of  ecclesiastical  history  1S05-51. 
D.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  31,  1852.  He  contributed 
many  valuable  articles  to  periodical  literature,  and  pub- 
lished a  Hifttory  of  Yale  Colhffc  (1835)  and  a  Life  of 
President  Stiles,  and  valuable  editions  of  Tacitus  and  of 
Cicero  de  Oratore.  Prof.  Kingsley  was  master  of  an  ele- 
gant style  in  both  English  and  Latin.  He  was  called  by 
President  Dwight  the  "American  Athlison,"  and  several 
Latin  compositions  on  festive  or  commemorative  occasions 
received  the  highest  praise  for  purity  of  Latin  stylo  from 
President  Woolsey. 

King's  ]>Ioiintainf  a  mountain-range,  some  16  miles 
loDg  N.  and  S.,  with  lateral  spurs  abounding  in  marble  and 
iron,  mostly  in  Gaston  co.,  N.  C,  near  the  E.  border  of 
Cleavelaad  co.  Its  S-  extremity  is  in  York  co.,  S.  C.  The 
higliest  point  is  Crowder's  Knob,  some  3000  feet  high  and 
very  precipitous.  Near  the  S.  extremity,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, a  body  of  British  troops  under  Lieut. -Col,  Ferguson 
were  surprised  aud  attacked  (Oct.  7, 1780)  by  the  American 
militia  under  Col.  Benjamin  Cleaveland,  and  after  a  most 
gallant  defence  nearly  all  the  British  troops  were  made 
prisoners.  The  British  were  in  part  armed  with  breech- 
loading  small-arras,  then  first  employed  in  warfare.  On 
the  following  d^y  ten  of  the  Tory  prisoners  were  hanged 
for  murder  and  other  crimes.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
bloody  contests  of  the  war  in  the  Southern  States,  aud  con- 
tributed much  to  the  final  success  of  the  American  arms. 

King's  Mountain,  tp.  of  Cleaveland  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1248. 

King's  ^fountain,  tj..  of  York  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  ISIS. 

King's  Prairie,  tp.  of  Barry  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  857. 

King's  River,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  686. 

King's  River,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  958. 

King's  River,  of  California,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
in  Fresno  co.,  by  numerous  head-streams,  and  flows  in  a 
S.  \\\  course  into  Lake  Tulare.  Its  copious  waters  divide 
into  numerous  channels  before  they  roach  the  lake. 

King's  River,  in  the  northern  basin  of  Nevada,  is  in 
Humboldt  CO.  It  sinks  about  50  miles  X.  W.  of  Winne- 
mucca.  Its  vallc_^  contains  some  75.000  acres  of  good 
grazing  and  tillage  land.  The  bottoms  have  a  heavy 
growth  of  blue-joint  and  red-top  grass,  and  the  hills  are 
covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  bunch-grass  and  while  sage. 
The  average  elevation  is  4850  feet.  The  river  abounds  in 
trout. 

King's  River,  tp.  of  Tulare  co..  Cal.     Pop.  166. 
King's  Store,  tp.  of  Pickens  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  212. 


Kings'ton,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  stands 
on  the  southern  coast,  12  miles  from  Spanish  Town,  the 
former  capital,  in  lat.  18°  X.,  Ion.  76°  50'  W.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  sur- 
rounded by  rich  sugar-plantations  and  numerous  villas  and 
gardens.  In  spite  of  the  regular  land  and  sea  breezes 
morning  and  evening,  the  climate  is  very  hot,  and  ns  parts 
of  the  vicinity  are  marshy,  the  place  is  unhealthy  ;  yellow 
fever  is  a  frequent  visitor.  Although  there  is  no  building 
of  any  architectural  interest  in  the  city,  it  is  nevertheless 
well  built,  with  regular  and  spacious  streets,  and  it  has  re- 
cently bet'u  provided  with  good  drinking-water  through  a 
magnificent  aqueduct.  The  harbor  is  enclosed  on  the  S. 
by  a  tongue  of  land,  and  is  defended  by  several  strong  forts, 
and  the  city  derives  its  greatest  importance  from  its  situ- 
ation as  a  commercial  station  on  the  route  between  Europe 
and  Central  America.  The  value  of  e.xports  for  the  vear 
1869-70  was  S6.ol5.813,  and  of  imports.  $6,600,146.  'The 
principal  articles  of  exportation  are  rum,  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  dycwood.     Pop.  about  ."io.OOO. 

Kingston,  post-v.  of  King's  co..  N.  B.,  on  a  neck  of 
mountainous  land  between  the  KenneViCcasis  ami  the  St. 
John  risers,  19  miles  above  St.  John.  It  has  a  court-house, 
jail,  churches,  and  schools.     Pop,  about  200. 

Kingston,  a  city,  eap.of  Frontenac  co.,  Ont.,  Canada, 
near  the  lower  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  opjtosite  the 
Thousand  Islands.  It  was  founded  in  1784  on  the  site  of 
the  old  French  fort  Frontenac,  lat.  44°  8'  N.,  Ion.  78°  40' 
W,  It  is  strongly  fortified.  Its  harbor  is  sheltered  by 
Wolf  :ind  Garden  islands.  It  is  connected  by  steam-ferry 
with  Cape  Vincent,  X.  Y.  Its  wharves,  shipyards,  and 
grain-elevators  are  well  constructed.  It  has  manufactures 
of  locomotives,  musical  instruments,  farming  tools,  stoves, 
nnd  many  other  kinds  of  goods.  It  is  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway.  161  miles  E.  of  Toronto.  It  has  'A  banks,  a  board 
of  trade,  and  IS  churches, being  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop  and  the  see-town  of  the  Anglican  bishop  of  On- 
tario. Kingston  has  water  and  gas  companies,  a  fire  brig- 
ade, and  a  well-organized  police.  It  has  a  custom-hou?e. 
a  jail,  a  penitentiary,  10  schools  and  academies,  and  is  the 
site  of  Queen's  Univer?ity  and  College,  including  a  me»lical 
college.  It  has  also  an  institution  called  RegiopoHs  Col- 
lege. It  has  a  library  and  mechanics'  institute,  2  daily 
and  2  weekly  papers,  2  hospitals,  2  orphanages,  an  insane 
asylum,  and  many  religious,  benevolent,  and  temperance 
societies.  Kingston  is  a  naval  station,  and  contains  the 
royal  dockyards.  A  long  bridge  has  been  built  across 
Cataraqui  Bay.  The  town  is  mostly  built  of  blue  limestone, 
and  its  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  is  di- 
vided into  seven  wards.     Pop.  in  1871,  12,407. 

Kingston,  post-tp.  of  Autauga  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1278. 

Kingston,  post-v.  of  King's  River  tp.,  Madison  co.. 
Ark.     Poji.  65. 

Kingston,  post-v.  of  Bartow  co.,  Ga..  at  the  junction 
of  the  Rome  R.  R.  with  the  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R., 
41  miles  S.  of  Balton.     Pop.  402. 

Kingston,  tp.  of  De  Kalb  co..  111.     Pop.  975. 

Kingston,  a  v.  of  Trimble  co.,  Ky.     Pop.  59. 

Kingston,  post-tp.  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass..  on  the  sea- 
coast  and  on  the  Old  Colony  R.  R..  33  miles  S.  E.  of  Bos- 
ton. It  has  a  good  harbor  for  light-draught  vessels,  3 
churches,  a  high  school,  and  manufactures  of  lumber, 
thread,  iron-ware,  gimlets,  rivets,  shipping,  etc.  It  has  also 
prosperous   agricultural  and  fishing  interests.     Pop.  1604. 

Kingston,  tp.  of  Tuscola  eo..  Mich.     Pop.  324. 

Kingston,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Meeker  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
of  V.  66;  of  tp.  530. 

Kingston,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Caldwell  co..  Mo.,  8 
miles  from  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  R.  R.  and  60  miles 
from  Kansas  City.  It  has  a  good  court-house,  jail,  and 
school  building,  2  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  flour- 
mill,  and  the  usual  number  of  stores  and  shops.  The  prin- 
cipal business  is  w.Tgon-making.  Pop.  of  v.  414;  of  tp. 
1277.  Mills  <t  Spivey,  Ens.  '*  Sentinel. " 

Kingston,  tp.  of  Washington  co..  Mo.     Pop.  10S5. 

Kingston,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H., 
38  miles  S.  E.  of  Concord.  It  has  an  academy,  3  churches, 
and  extensive  manufactures  of  carriages,  lumber.and  leather. 
Pop.  1054. 

Kingston,  city,  cap.  of  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y..  90  miles  N. 
of  New  York  City,  and  55  miles  S.  of  Albany,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Hudson  River  and  N.  bank  of  Rondout  Creek  : 
E.  terniinus  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  of  the  New 
York  Kingston  and  Syracuse,  and  of  the  Wallkill  Valley 
R.  Rs..  which  connect  by  steam-ferry  with  the  Hudson 
River  R.  R.  at  Rhinebeck,  immediately  across  the  river. 
Kingston  was  incorporated  as  a  city  by  act  of  Mar.  29, 
1872,  by  the  junction  of  the  former  incorjiorated  villages 
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of  Kingston  nnrl  Rondoutwith  the  small  village  of  Wilbur. 
It  has  24  chnrchfs,  1  daily  and  5  wiekly  newspapers,  5 
niLtioual  :in«l  .'J  savings  banks,  l.'I  carria;;('  uiaiiuractories, 
5  irou-toundrius  and  niacbiue-shops,  several  hotels,  an 
academy,  several  jjrivate  sciuiDarie^,  an  cflicicnt  school 
system  with  48  teachers,  6  brickyards,  a  buatbuilJing 
yards,  '.i  ferries,  4  lines  of  passenger  steamers,  a  volunteer 
fire  department,  a  horse  railroad,  a  handsome  city  hall  and 
court  house.  It  is  the  location  of  the  lar);est  cement 
manufactory  in  the  country,  turning  out  about  11)00  barrels 
daily;  receives  li-'iflO.OOO  tons  of  coal  annually  by  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  and  annually  ships  to  Xew 
York  at  least  1,0110,000  tons  of  blue  lla^'^'ing-slone,  briek, 
ice.  lime,  and  lumber.  It  has  a  wharfage  front  of  4  miles, 
and  43  steamboats  are  owned  there  :  docs  a  heavy  business 
in  grain.  Hour,  etc.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
eighteen  aldermen.  It  received  a  charter  from  (!ov.  Rtny- 
vesant  in  lOlil  under  the  name  of  iri7/i.-;V/,-,  was  first  set- 
tled in  lllt'i.'i.  and  was  ineorjiorated  by  patent  in  lI'iO".  On 
Feb.  10,  1777,  the  first  State  convention  adjourned  from 
rishkill  to  Kingston,  and  the  first  .State  constitution  was 
adopted  .\pr.  L'O.  and.  having  been  printed  ul  Fislikill.  was 
proclaimed  in  front  of  the  court-house  at  Kingston  .'\pr. 
22,  177".  The  legislature  met  here  in  September  of  the 
same  year,  but  was  dispersed  by  the  approach  of  a  British 
force  unrlcr  Sir  Henry  Clinton  Oct.  7,  when  the  town  was 
burnt.  Being  afterwanls  rebuilt,  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
village  in  1><0.'>.  Rondout.  now  a  part  of  Kingston,  was 
incorporated  in  ISl'J  ;  it  was  long  the  county-seat,  and  hail 
2  newspapers.  Pop.  of  city  in  1S70,  ClUo;  of  tp.  21,943. 
Hon.vTio  Fowler,  Ed.  "D.\ilv  Freema.n." 

Kinff««ton,  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  0.     Pop,  5S7. 

Kiii!;ston,  post-v.  of  Oreen  tp.,  Ross  co.,  0.,  10  miles 
N.  of  ciiillicothe.    It  is  the  seat  of  an  academy.     Pop.  34o. 

Kingston,  post-b.  and  tp.  of  Luzerne  co..  Pa.,  in  the 
anthracite  coal  region.  The  borough  is  on  the  Lacka- 
wanna and  Hloomsburg  R.  R.,  and  on  the  N.  branch  of 
the  Susfjuehanna,  op])osite  Wilkesbarre,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  bridge.  The  massacre  of  Wyoming  took 
place  in  tiiis  township,  and  is  commemorated  by  an  impos- 
ing monument.      Pop.  of  b.  1143  ;  of  tp.  2825, 

Kinsstoil,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Washington  co.,  R.  I.,  is  in 
South  Kingston  tp.,  3  miles  S.  E.  of  Kingston  Station,  on 
tlie  Providence  and  Stonington  R.  R.  It  has  a  national 
bank. 

Kiiis^'ton,  post-v..  cap.  of  Roane  co.,  Tenn.,  40  miles 
W.  of  Knoxville  and  130  E.  of  Chattanooga,  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Clinch  River  with  the  Tennessee,  both 
of  them  being  here  navigable  for  steamboats.  It  has  2 
weekly  newspapers,  1  hotel,  2  iron-furnaces,  2  steam  saw- 
mills, foundry  and  machine-shop,  1  charcoal  furnace,  I 
steam-distillery,  and  10  stores.     Pop.  731'. 

W.  I!.  Reimi.  En.  "  East  Texxessei'.an." 

Kintjsfon,  pf»st-tp.  of  fJreen  Lake  co..  Wis.    Pop.  807. 

KillK^tt*H  (  El.I/AttETII    Cill'DI.EIt:!!),  DiM'IIESS  OF,  b.  in 

England  in  1720,  was  daughter  of  Col.  Chudleigh,  go\er- 
nor  of  ChclsiMi  C^ollege,  who  d.  when  she  wl^s  still  a  child, 
leaving  his  family  in  ])Ovcrty.  Elixabeth  was  a  girl  of  re- 
markable beauty,  to  which  eircumstanee  she  was  indebted 
for  an  appointment  as  maid-of-honor  to  the  princess  of 
Whales,  mother  of  tJcorge  HI.,  through  the  inllueneo  of 
Pulteney,  afterwards  earl  of  liath.  She  was  privately  mar- 
ried in  1711  to  Ciipt.  Hervey.  grandson  of  the  earl  of  Bris- 
tol, but  immediately  separated  from  him,  and  for  many 
years  U-d  a  dissipated  life  in  Kuropeay  capitals.  She  mar- 
ried the  duke  c)f  Kingston  in  1700.  he  being  ignorant  of  her 
former  marriage,  and  on  his  death  in  1773  succeeded  to  an 
enormous  fortune,  which,  however,  was  dis])ut<-d  by  the 
duke's  relati\'es  on  the  ground  of  bigamy.  The  duchess 
was  tried  by  the  House  of  Lctrds  for  bigatny  in  1770,  and 
'leclareil  guilty,  but  retained  her  fortune,  as  being  ilerived 
from  bef|uesl.  After  a  further  series  of  adventures  she  d. 
at  a  chateau  near  Paris  .Vug.  2.f,  I'St.S, 

Kin$;stoii-»n-Tliiiinr!i,  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  .Surrey,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Thames.  It  has 
an  extensive  trade  in  corn  and  mail,  anti  many  good  edu- 
cational insfitiitiiins.  Coins  and  other  remains  from  the 
time  of  the  Romans  are  often  discovered  here.  Pop. 
15,2.>7. 

liines'town,  capital  of  the  island  of  St.  Vinocnt,  in 
the  Went  Indies,  at  the  lieail  of  a  small  inlet  which  forms 
a  good  harlor,  is  well  built  and  fortilieil,  and  has  a  fine 
botanical  garden.      Pop.  about,  .'jllOO. 

Kingstown,  town  of  rreland.  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  l>ulilin.  It  has  a  miignilieent  harbor,  anil  is 
the  station  of  the  steam-packets  to  Holyhead  ami  Liverpool. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  fretpicnted  watering-places  of  Ireland. 
Pop.  1I..^K4. 

Kiiigs'trce,  post-v.  of  Kings  tp.,  cap.  of  Wllliomsburg 


CO.,  S.  C,  on  the  left  bank  of  Black  River,  G5  miles  N.  E. 
of  Charleston,  on  the  North-eastern  R.  R..  has  2  weekly 
newspapers.  2  schools  (I  white  and  1  colored).  3  churches, 

2  hotels.  1  livery-stable.  1   hook-aiid-ladder  fire  company, 

3  bakeries,  2  drug  stores,  and  a  number  of  other  business 
interests.  The  principal  occupation  is  farming.  Pop.  of 
tp.  1774.  J.  JlAniox  Staggeks,  Foil  En.  "Stah." 

KinSs'villc,  post-v.  and  tj>.  (otherwise  called  Ramfv) 
of  .lohnson  co.,  JIo.,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Pop. 
of  v.  29S;  of  tp.  1360. 

Kingsvillc,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Ashtabula  CO..  0.,  on 
the  Lake  Shore  R.  R.     It  has  an  academy.     Pop.  1758. 

King-te-Chiiig',  district  of  the  province  of  KiangSi, 
China,  and  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  manufactures  of  por- 
celain, in  which  nearly  1,000,000  persons  arc  engaged. 

Kin;;  VVil'liam,  county  of  Virginia,  having  the  Bliit- 
tapony  River  on  the  X.  E.  ami  llie  Pamunkeyon  the  S.^V. 
Area,  200  square  miles.  It  is  uneven,  and  generally  fertile. 
(Jrain  and  tobacco  are  staple  products.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Richmond  and  Chesapeake  R.  R.  Cap.  King 
William  Court-house.     Pop.  7."*l->. 

Kiii^  WiHiam  Conrt-ht>iisc,  post-v..  cap.  of 
King  William  co.,  Va..  27  miles  N.  E.  of  Richmond. 
Pop.  44. 

King'-wood,  the  wood  of  a  species  of  Triplnlumin,  a 
Brazilian  leguminous  tree.  The  wood  is  very  beautiful, 
but  comes  only  in  small  pieces,  and  is  used  in  ornamental 
joinery. 

Kingwood,  post-tp.,  Hunterdon  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  1942. 

Kingwood,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Preston  eo..  W.  Va.. 
is  situated  in  the  Alleghany  JMountains.  11)  miles  \.  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R. :  has  2  churches.  1  national  bank, 
2  weeklv  ncwsjiapcrs.  3  hotels,  numerous  stores,  a  fine 
school  building,  and  several  elegant  private  residences.  It 
is  on  the  line  of  a  proposed  railroa'i.  the  Iron  Valley  and 
Pennsylvania  line.  Principal  industry,  funning.  Pop. 
1581.  Will.  M.  0.  Daw.sos, 

Ed.  ''  Prestos  Co.  .Ioi^rnat.." 

Kink'^^on,  tho  Ccrmlcptcs  rniiflh-oh-itlnn.  a  small  boar- 
like  carnivorous  mammal  of  tropical  South  .America,  hardly 
as  largo  as  a  eat.  It  is  placed  in  a  family.  Cere<deptidie. 
It  is  a  graceful  nocturnal  creature,  arboreal  in  its  habits, 
easily  tamed,  and  excessively  fond  of  honey,  one  of  I  he  jirin- 
cipai  articles  of  its  food.  It  has  many  popular  names,  but 
the  above  is  the  one  now  generally  employed. 

Kink'el  (.TonAXS  GoTTruiEn),  b.  at  Obercasscl  Aug.  11, 
1815;  studied  theology  at  Bonn  and  Berlin;  became  pro- 
fessor first  of  theology,  and  then  of  the  fine  arts,  at  Bonn, 
and  published  a  volume  of  poems  which  became  popular. 
On  aectuint  of  his  participation  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  Rhenish  Prussia  in  1S(8.  he  was  sentenced  to 
twenty  years'  imprisonment  at  Spandau,  but  escaped,  lived 
for  some  years  in  London,  and  removed  in  1.8fifi  to  Zurich 
as  professorof  the  history  of  the  fine  arts.  Of  his  writings, 
the  most  noticeable,  besides  his  )ioeins,  are  Die  allclinsl- 
li'ilie  h'laiKi  (1SI5)  and  Xiifiroil,  a  tragedy  (1857). 

Kiii'Iiicti,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1021. 

Kiii'iiiuiidy,  city  and  tp.  of  Mariim  co.,  III.,  22!)  miles 
S.  of  Chicago,  and  13.0  miles  X.  of  Cairo,  on  the  Illinois 
Central  R.  R..  has  1  bank.  1  weekly  newspa|icr,  5  ehurelHS. 
2  hotels,  largo  scdiool  buildings,  briek  mills,  various  nianu- 
faetories,  and  12  stores.  Principal  industry,  farming,  grai:- 
ing,  and  fruit -raising.     Pop,  1805. 

EinVAIlI)  FUEEMAX,  El).  "  KlXJIl'XnV  iNDEPEXnEXT." 

Kill,  Next  of,  a  term  employcil  in  law  to  denote  tho 
nearest  blood  relatives  of  a  deceased  person,  among  wboni 
his  personal  property  is  distributed  after  the  payment  of 
debts  and  legueiee,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  slut- 
ute  of  distributions.  This  is  the  ordinary  technical  sense 
of  the  phrase,  though  it  is  sometimes  used  with  a  wider 
extent  of  meaning,  to  designatea  person's  nearest  relations 
by  blood,  without  regard  to  this  statute.  The  relationship 
iiiust  be  bv  consanguinitv,  and  not  by  aflinity.  The  next 
of  kin  may  be  either  of  lineal  or  of  collateral  consanguin- 
ity, and  tlie  nearness  of  relationship  among  Ihcin  is  com- 
puted aeeording  to  the  rules  of  the  civil  law,  in  acconlanee 
with  which  the  degrees  between  one  relative  ami  another 
are  ascertained  by  reekoning  upward  from  one  of  the  par- 
lies to  the  eomnl.m  ancestor,  ami  then  downwnnl  (o  the 
other  party.  (The  distinction  between  lineal  ami  collat- 
eral consanguinity  is  explained,  and  this  eivil-law  rule  of 
estimating  relationship  illustraleil.  in  the  artieb'  CoxsAX- 
nl'lviTV.  See  also  AlFlviTV.)  I'pon  tho  death  of  a  per- 
son intestate  who  was  the  owner  of  personal  property,  there 
are  two  important  rights  l.i  which  his  next  of  kin  are  on- 
titled  :  one  is  to  ndministir  upon  bis  personal  estate,  and 
the  other  to  shiire  it  among  themselves,  either  wlmlly  or 
partly,  according  to  the  statute  of  dlslributioni.     By  the 
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English  common  law  the  power  to  administer  upon  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  a  wife  is  granted  to  the  husband  or 
his  representatives,  while,  In-  ancient  statutes,  if  it  be  the 
husband  that  is  deceased,  administration  upon  his  property 
is  granted  to  either  his  widow  or  next  of  kin,  or  both.     In 
case  of  administration  by  the  next  of  kin,  one  or  more  are 
selected  from  among  them  as  administrators,  preference 
being  given  to  those  who  are  most  nearly  related  to  the 
intestate,  according  to  the  civil-law   method  of  reckoning 
above  referred  to.     Of  persons  in  equal  degree  any  one 
may  be  taken.     Children  are  preferred  to  parents,  parents 
to  brothers  or  sisters,  brothers  or  sisters  to  grandparents, 
grandparents  to  uncles,  aunts,  nephews,  and  nieces,  etc. 
(See  Administbatiox.)     In  the  U.  S.  the  English  rules  as 
to  the  appointment  of   administrators    are   substantially 
adopted  in  the  various  States,  though  more  or  less  modi- 
fied by  statute.     After  the  payment  of  debts  by  the  admin- 
istrator, and  of  various    expenses,  as  funeral   expenses, 
taxes,  etc.,  the  residue  of  the  property  is  distributed  among 
the  next  of  kin  and  the  husband  or  widow  of  the  deceased. 
The  statute  of  distributions  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  (22  and  2.3  Chas.  II.  ch.  10).     If  the  deceased 
person  be  a  married  woman,  leaving  a  liusband  surviving, 
he  takes,  by  English  law,  the  entire  personal  property  after 
the  usual  necessary  disbursements,  the  statute  not  applying 
to  husbands.     In  other  cases  the  statute  requires  the" dis- 
tribution of  the  surplus  property,  after  the  expiration  of 
one  year  from  the  time  of  granting  administration,  in  the 
following  m.anner  :  If  the  intestateleavc  a  widow  and  chil- 
dren, the  widow  receives  one-third  of  the  property,  and  the 
children  the  residue  in  equal  proportions.     If  any  child  be 
dead,  leaving  lineal  descendants,  they  divide  equally  the 
share  which  he  would  have  received.    This  is  called  taking 
jier  stirpes,  or  by  the  doctrine  of  representation.     If  there 
are  no  children  or  their  representatives,  one-half  goes  to 
the  widow  and  the  other  half  is  distributed  equally  amon" 
the  next  of  kin  who  are  in  equal  degree  and  their  repre- 
sentatives ;  but  no  represent.ation  is  admitted  among  col- 
laterals after  brothers'  and  sisters'  children.     If  there  be 
no  widow,  the  whole  estate  is  divided  among  the  children. 
If  there  be  neither  widow  nor  children,  the  whole  is  distri- 
buted among  the  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree  and  their 
representatives.     Substantially  the  same  preferences  exist 
among  the  next  of  kin  in  regard  to  their  right  to  receive  a 
share  in  the  property  as  in  regard  to  the  right  to  be  ad- 
ministrators.    If  children  survive  or   their  descendants, 
these  take  the  property  to  the  exclusion  of  other  relatives. 
If  there  be  no  children   or  their  descendants,  the  father 
takes  the  whole.     If  he  also  be  dead,  the  mother  and  the 
brothers  and    sisters,  with   their  descendants,  divide   the 
property,  and  so  on.     If  in  any  case  those  who  receive  the 
property  are  related  to  the  deceased  in  equal  degrees,  they 
share  equally,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  per  capita.     If  there  he 
any  personal  property  of  a  testator  left  undisposed  of  by 
his  will,  it  is  distributed  among  the  next  of  kin  according 
to  the  same  rules  of  distribution.     Statutes  of  distribution 
similar  in  their  general  provisions  to  the  English  statute 
have  been  enacted  in  the  U.  S.,  though  with  various  modi- 
fications of  the  rules  just  stilted. 

George  Chase.  Revised  by  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Kin'ney,  county  of  Texas,  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by 
the  Rio  Grande.  Area,  1400  square  miles.  It  is  not  gener- 
ally very  fertile,  and  water  is  deficient,  but  it  affords  good 
)iastur.age.  Stock-raising  is  the  chief  pursuit.  Cap.  Fort 
Clark.     Pop.  1204.  j 

Kinney  ( Rev.  Johm  W.),  b.  in  1799  ;  d.  in  Texas  Jan.  I 
9,  lS6o.  He  joined  the  Ohio  (JI.  E.)  conference  in  ISIS, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  conference  when  it 
was  organized;  after  eight  years'  labor  in  Kentucky,  lo- 
cated in  Illinois,  and  fought  through  the  Black  Hawk  war 
as  captain  of  a  company;  emigrated  to  Texas  in  1833,  and 
with  the  Rev.  Henry  Steveuson  held  the  first  camp-meeting 
in  Austin's  colony.  He  possessed  great  pulpit  power.  He 
belonged  to  the  Texas  conference  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

T.  0.  Summers. 

Kinnickinnick',  or  Killickinnick'  [Chippewav,  a 
"mixture"],  a  name  given  by  the  northern  Indians  to 
various  substances  used  by  them  for  mixing  with  tobacco 
before  smoking,  such  as  the  inner  bark  of  the  red  willow 
and  the  leaves  of  the  mountain  cranberry  {.-irctosteqihi/loa 
Ura-  Vrsi). 

Kinnickinnick,  post-tp.  of  St.  Croix  co.,  'fl'is.    Pop. 

628. 

Ki'no,  an  astringent  drug,  the  hardened  juice  of  Piero- 
carpus  marsupium,  a  lofty  tree,  natural  oriler  Fabaceae, 
growing  in  the  East  Indies,  and  also  of  other  trees  in  the 
"West  Indies.  South  .\merica,  Africa,  and  .Australia.  East 
India  kino  is  the  only  variety  in  general  use.  most  of  the 
others  being  unknown  in  America.  It  is  in  small  shining, 
brittle  fragments,  of  a  deep  reddish-black  color  and  bitter-  i 


I  ish,  highly  astringent  taste.     It  forms  a  deep-red  solution 
I  in  water  and  alcohol.     Kino  owes  its  astringenoy  to  tannic 
acid  (tannin),  and  is  used  in  medicine  to  check  morbid  dis- 
^  charges  in  bowel  complaints.  Edward  Ci'rtis. 

Kinross',  or  Kinross'-shire,  county  of  Scotland,  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Perth  and  Fife.  "Area,  72  square 
miles.  Pop.  7208.  The  surface  is  undulating,  covered  with 
low  hills  which  enclose  Loch  Leven.  The  soil  is  a  mixture 
of  gravel  and  clay,  but  fertile  and  affording  good  pasturage 
I  on  the  moorlands.     Principal  town,  Kinross. 

Kinsalc',  town  of  Ireland,  in  thecounty  of  Cork,  Mnn- 
ster,  stands  on  the  Bandon  River,  2  miles  from  its  fall  into 
the  Atlantic.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  valuable  fisheries, 
and  is  much  resorted  to  as  a  bathing-place,  but  its  trade 
has  mostly  been  transferred  to  Cork.     Pop.  6955. 

Kins'ley,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Edwards  co.,  Kan., 
on  the  Arkansas  River,  and  the  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  R.  R.,  208  miles  W.  of  Topeka  and  34  E.  of  Fort 
Dodge.  60  miles  N.  of  the  salt-fields  on  the  boundary  of 
the  Indian  Territory,  of  which  it  is  the  nearest  shipping 
point.  The  first  house  was  built  in  Mar.,  1873;  a  news- 
paper was  started  the  same  year ;  the  county  was  organ- 
ized in  1874  with  some  600  inhabitants.  Kiiisley  suffered 
much  from  the  grasshopper  plague  (1874);  has  fine  soil 
and  climate.  Mrs.  C.  C.  McGin.vis,  Ed.  ••  Rei-orter." 
Kins'man,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Trumbull  co.,  0.  Pop.  1029. 
Kiu'ston,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Lenoir  co.,  N.  C,  35 
miles  \V.  of  New  Berne,  on  the  Atlantic  and  North  Caro- 
lina R.  R.,  has  a  high  school,  8  churches  (3  colored),  1 
newspaper,  1  hotel,  4U  stores,  a  carriage  and  plough  fac- 
tory, and  other  industries,  principallv  farming.  Pop.  of  v 
1103  ;  of  tp.  4604.  E.  A.  Wilson,  Ed,  •■  Gazette." 

Kiong-Choo',  town  of  China,  the  capital  of  the  isHnd 
of  Hainan,  on  the  northern  coast,  in  lat.  20°  N.,  Ion.  110° 
22'  E..  and  is  surrounded  with  high  walls  of  hewn  stones. 
It  is  described  by  the  Chinese  as  a  model  of  a  city,  so  rich 
that  it  has  no  beggars,  so  noble-spirited  that  it  needs  no 
police,  and  it  is  said  to  have  200,000  inhabitants.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Chinese  speak  in  exactly  the  same  terms  of 
another  town  they  have  founded  on  ilainan,  and  describe 
it  with  exactly  the  same  features  ;  which  circumstance  oc- 
casions some  mist  around  the  double-star,  at  least  to  or- 
dinary minds. 

Kioto.     See  Miako. 

Ki'owa,  county  of  South-west  Central  Kansas.  Area, 
900  scjuare  miles.  The  N.  W.  part  is  traversed  by  the 
.•irkansas  River  and  the  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  F6 
R.  R.     It  is  a  good  pastoral  region. 

Kiowas,  or  Kioways,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Sho- 
shone family,  having  a  reservation  in  the  S.  W.  of  the  In- 
dian Territory,  but  not  yet  reclaimed  from  a  nomadic  life, 
hunting  and  marauding  upon  the  great  plains  of  Kansas, 
Colorado,  and  Northern  Texas.  They  have  been  more  in- 
tractable than  any  other  Indian  tribe  except  the  Apaches, 
have  been  often  at  war  with  the  Pawnees,  the  Dakotas,  and 
the  Mexicans,  and  have  been  frequently  chastised  by  U.  S. 
troops.  Treaties  were  made  with  the  Kiowas  in  1853,  1865, 
and  1869,  by  the  latter  of  which  they  agreed  to  settle  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  but  the  following  year  they  again 
committed  murders  in  Texas,  for  which  their  chiefs,  San- 
tauta  and  Big  Tree,  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  ultimately 
pardoned.     They  number  about  2000. 

Kip  (Rt.  Rev.  William  IxGRAnAM),  D.  D,,  b.  in  New 
York  Oct.  3,  1811,  of  an  old  family  of  Dutch  descent  (orig- 
inally Kype).  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1831  ;  took  deacon's 
orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1835;  was 
rector  of  St.  Peter's,  .\lbany,  1838-53,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  eonsecr.ated  bishop  of  California.  He  is  the 
author  of  many  works,  among  which  are  The  Lenten  Fast, 
Early  Jesuit  Missions  in  Xorth  America  (1846),  Christmas 
Holidays  in  Rome,  Domestic  and  Rclifjious  Life  in  Italy, 
The  Catacombs  of  Rianc  (1854).  He  has  contributed  much 
to  periodical  literature. 

Kip'pis  (Andrew).  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Nottingham, 
Eng.,  in  1725;  studied  theology  in  Dr.  Doddridge's  sem- 
inary at  Nottingham;  became  in  1746  minister  of  a  dis- 
senting congregation  at  Boston.  Lincolnshire,  and  in  1753 
of  a  Presbyterian  church  of  Unitarian  tendencies  in  Prince's 
street,  Westminster,  where  he  remained  through  life.  In 
1763  he  became  professor  in  a  theological  academy  in  Lon- 
don for  the  education  of  dissenting  ministers,-  wrote  much 
for  the  Gentleman  8  Magazine,  the  Monthly  Rcrietr,  and  the 
JVew  Annual  Register;  edited  Doddridge's  Lectures  and  Dr. 
Lardner's  works;  published  lives  of  Dr.  Lardner  and  of 
Capt.  Cook,  and  undertook  a  new  edition  of  that  vast  work, 
the  Jiiogrnjthia  Britannien,  but  it  was  projected  on  too  ex- 
tensive a  scale,  and  only  five  folio  volumes,  with  part  of  a 
sixth,  were  published,  extending  to  the  middle  of  the  letter 
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F  (1778-93).  Dr.  Kippis  published  also  some  sermons  and 
controversial  pamphlets  on  theological  subjects.  D.  at  West- 
minster in  I7'J3. 

Kiptchak%  or  Ka]>tchak%  a  Tartnr  or  Mongolian 
race  which  gave  name  to  a  khanate  founded  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  the  (loldcn  Horde,  and  which  extended 
from  the  Jaxartes  iu  Toorkistan  to  tho  limits  of  Russia 
proper,  and  comprised  all  the  region  N.  of  the  Caucasus 
traversed  by  tho  rivers  Dnieper,  Don,  Volga,  and  Ural. 
After  the  career  of  Tamerlane  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
Kazan.  Astrakhan,  and  Crimea  became  independent  of 
Kiptchak,  and  were  at  length  annexed  to  Russia. 

Kir'by,  tp.  of  Northampton  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1S44. 

Kirby,  post-tp.  of  Wyandot  co.,  0.,  on  the  Pittsburg 
Fort  Wayuc  and  Chicago  U.  U,     Pop.  S3a. 

Kirby,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1155. 

Kirby,  tp.  of  Caleilonia  eo.,  Vt.,  4  miles  S.  E.  of  Lyn- 
donville.      It  has  manufactures  uf  lumber.     Pop.  417. 

Kirby  |  t^hMiN-n),  b.  in  Brownsville, . Jefferson  co.,N'.Y., 
1S40;  graduated  at  tho  U.  S.  Military  Academy  and  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant  of  artillery  May  fi,  ISfil.  The 
stirring  time  in  which  he  graduated  callerl  for  tho  services 
of  every  military  educated  man,  and  Kirby  was  at  once 
ordered  to  Washington,  and  assigned  lo  the  duty  of  drill- 
ing tho  newly-arrived  volunteers;  upon  the  movement  of 
tho  army  ho  was  assigncil  to  Hicketts's  battery,  with  which 
he  served  at  the  battle  of  Hull  Run.  assuming  command  of 
the  same  upon  the  capture  of  (Jen.  Ricketts  ;  he  was  next  en- 
gaged iu  the  disastrous  combat  of  Ball's  Bluff,  Oct.,  ]S(>1  ;  in 
the  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign  of  1^(12  ho  commanded 
a  battery  at  Yorktuwn,  Fair  Oaks,  Savage  Station,  Glcn- 
dalc,  and  Malvern  Hill,  and  in  the  Rappahannock  cam- 
paign at  Fredericksburg  and  Chanccllorsville,  in  all  of 
which  battles  ho  displayed  great  conhicss,  skill,  and 
bravery,  and  at  the  latter  received  wounds  from  tho  etfcct 
of  which  he  d.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  28,  1863,  aged 
twenty-three.  For  his  gallant  services  at  Chancellorsvillo 
he  was  appointed  on  his  deathbed  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers.  Though  barely  arrived  at  manhood,  the  few 
years  of  his  life  were  well  and  honorably  filled  in  tho  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  G.  C.  Simmons. 

Kirby  (William),  b.  at  Witnesham,  Suffolk,  Sept.  10, 
17j9;  graduated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  1781,  took 
orders  in  the  English  Church  and  obtained  tho  living  of 
Barham,  which  he  held  llirough  life.  lie  was  widely  known 
by  his  work  on  EntomoIiHjif,  (lublished  in  1815  in  ci>niunc- 
tion  with  Spence,  and  by  liis  Bridgewater  treatise  on  Ha/n'tt 
aiifl  fiistiiiftH  of  AniiniifH  with  Reference  to  Nuinral  Tlteuloyy 
(18;t0),     D.  at  Barham  July  4,"lS50. 

Kirby's  Mill,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  285. 

Kiroh'bach,  von  (Hcfjo  Ewali>),  b.  May  23,  1809; 
educated  at  the  military  acailemy,  and  entered  in  1826  tho 
l-'iith  regiment  of  infantry.  In  1850  he  \vas  attached  to  tho 
>taff  as  major:  in  ISJO  became  commander  of  a  regiment; 
in  1863  of  the  1 9th  brigade  of  infantry,  and  in  the  samo 
\  i-ar  was  made  a  major-general.  In  1866.  in  the  war 
against  Austria,  he  led  with  clistinction  tho  lOth  divisiim 
as  lieutenant-general ;  fought  at  Naehod,  Skalitz,  Schwein- 
PL'hUdel,  liradlitz,  and  in  the  battle  of  Kiiniggratz,  and  re- 
ceived the  order  puar  le  mfiritc.  In  1870,  in  the  war  against 
France,  he  led  the  5th  army  corps.  At  its  head  he  opened 
tliowar  by  the  attack  on  Weissenburg,  and  two  duys  after- 
wards he  (o(jk  a  moHt  important  part  in  the  buttle  of  WiJrth, 
Aug.  6.  The  crown  prince,  who  commanded  the  army,  gave 
orders  to  break  off  the  fight  which  had  just  commenced, 
but  Kirchbach  continued  it  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
:i  few  moments  later  on  the  crown  prince  agreed  with  him. 
Four  days  after  the  battle,  in  which  he  received  a  cUglit 
wound,  lie  was  made  a  general  of  infantry.  In  the  battle 
of  Sedan,  when  the  leader  of  the  Iliii  army  corps  was  se- 
verely wounded,  Kirchbach  assumed  the  command  of  this 
corps  too,  and  performed  I  he  decisive  nmnueuvre  by  which 
the  French  army  was  completely  ^urroini'li-fl.  During  tlio 
siege  of  Paris  he  held  Ver:«atllcs  and  its  vicinity. 

AtffJtST  NiKMANN. 

Kir'chcr  (ATifANASira),  b.  nt  fleisa,  in  Hesse,  May  2, 
1602;  joined  tlie  Jesuits  in  1619;  was  educated  at  Wvirz- 
l)urg,  where  he  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  the  Kast- 
ern  languages;  was  in  the  Jesuits'  college  al  Avignon 
in  H"):;;i-35  ;  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  ('ollege 
of  Home  1635-43.  D.  at  Rome  Ni.v.  28,  16S0.  He  wrote 
iiMieli  upon  physics,  arduculogy,  phihdogy,  etc. 

Kirrli'heiin^  town  of  (termany,  in  (ho  kingdom  of 
Wiirlembcrg,  (HI  the  l.autcr,  nnmul'aetures  cotton  fabrics, 
inu-^ical  instruments,  and  furniture,  anil  trades  in  corn, 
cattle,  and  wocd.      Pop.  5435. 

Kirrb'boir  (Oistav  Roukrt),  b.  Mar.  12,  1824,  at 
Konig>'ber^;  studied  malhematies  and  natural  science  at 


the  university  of  his  native  city;  lectured  on  physics  at 
Berlin  in  1848  and  at  Breslau  in  1850,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Heidelberg  in  1854. 
His  researches  concerning  heat,  elasticity,  magnetism,  and 
electricity,  eomniuuicatecl  in  l*oggendorff"S  Auunhn  and  in 
Crello's  Journal  Ciiv  Matfu-mntik,  attracted  great  attention. 
But  his  most  brilliant  discovery  was  that  of  the  s|)cctro- 
scoi)c.  made  in  connection  with  Bunsen,  an*l  its  applieati'in 
for  the  so-called  spectrum  analysis,  which  has  exercised  so 
great  an  influence  on  the  study  both  of  chemistry  and  as- 
tronomy. (See  his  Chcmisrhv  Antifi/ic  dtirrh  Sftrcfrafhoi- 
barhtHutj,  together  with  Bunsen  (\'ienna,  1861 ),  DttB  S»uufn- 
spfctrann  und  dif  Spt^^ctreit  dfr  vht  nkinchcn  Idcmcntv  (Berlin, 
1861),  l'or/f« Milken  ubf:r  auali/tigthc  Mechnnik  (Lcipsie, 
1874).) 

KirgheezS  Kirgheez-Kaizaks,  or  Cossacks, 
tho  name  of  a  uomadie  j)cople  of  Central  Asia,  numliering 
about  2,000,000,  and  occupying  a  vast  region  called  the 
Kirgheez  Steppes,  of  about  850,000  sfjuarc  miles,  etretching 
from  tho  Casj)ian  Sea  to  the  Altai  Mountains  and  from  the 
Sea  of  Aral  to  the  Tobol  and  Irtish,  traversed  by  several 
mountain-ranges,  between  which  extend  large  barren  plains 
dotted  with  salt  lakes.  It  is  now  divided  into  the  three 
provinces  of  Orenboorg,  West  Siberia,  and  Toorkistan.  The 
climate  is  exceedingly  cold  iu  the  winter,  excessively  hot  in 
tho  summer,  and  always  very  variable.  Only  a  few  dis- 
tricts along  the  ri\ers  are  rudely  tilleil  ;  the  remainder  is 
pasture-land.  Tlie  Kirgheez  are  divided  into  tlie  Little, 
Great,  ancl  Middle  Hordes,  politically  distinct  from  each 
other.  They  are  of  Eastern  or  Turco-Tataric  origin, 
akin  to  the  Fzbecks  in  race  and  language.  They  are 
below  middle  size,  but  strong  and  hanly  ;  have  the  high 
cheek-bones  and  small,  dcei)-set,  oblique  eyes  of  tho 
Mongolians,  but  their  faces,  though  generally  ugly,  are 
not  wholly  flat.  Their  language  is  a  very  pure  Turkish 
dialect  ;  their  religion,  a  mixture  of  Islamism  and  idol- 
,  atry.  Without  being  savages,  their  statu  of  civilization 
I  is  very  low.  They  know  but  littlo  of  agriculture,  and 
1  still  less  of  manufactures.  The  breeding  uf  sheep,  horses, 
I  and  camels  is  their  business,  besiiles  occasional  robbery. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  century  they  fully  deserved  their 
title  of  tho  "  slavc-hunters  of  the  sleppes."  They  attacked 
the  caravans,  took  tho  goods,  and  soM  the  persons  as  slaves 
at  tho  markets  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  But  the  line  of 
forts  which  the  Russian  go\'crnmcnt  has  laid  through  the 
country  has  effectually  checked  this  business.  The  women, 
who  often  are  quite  pretty,  do  the  work.  The  men  spend 
most  of  their  time  on  horseback,  hunting  and  sporting,  or 
in  sensuous  enjoyments.  Mutton,  horsetlesh,  and  sour 
mare's  milk,  from  which  an  intoxicating  beverage  is  dis- 
tilled, are  the  principal  articles  of  food;  bread  is  nearly 
unknown.  They  are  governed  by  their  own  chieflains,  but 
since  I860  they  have  been  broughtunder  Russian  authority, 
an<l  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  civilize  them.  There 
are  no  towns  among  them,  and  the  only  remains  of  cities 
and  temples  which  have  been  found  are  vestiges  of  an  ear- 
lier civilized  race. 

Kir'in,  or  («irin,  the  largest  province  of  Mnntchooria. 
Chinese  empire,  hounded  N.  by  the  Amnor  and  Sonngaree 
rivers,  E.  by  the  Oosooreo  River  and  the  Japan  Sea.  S.  I'y 
Corea  and  China  projier.  anil  W.  by  Cliina  proper  and 
Mongolia.  Area,  about  200, OHO  s<|nare  miles.  Pop.  about 
500,000.  The  capital,  Kirin,  Kirin-Oola,  or  Girin,  is  a  largo 
town  on  the  Soongarce,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  viceroy. 

Kirk  (EnwAnn  Nohims).  D.  D.,  h.  in  New  York  Aug. 
14,  1802;  graduiiled  at  Princeton  in  1820,  and  iifterwurds 
studie<l  law  and  theology:  served  as  agent  for  the  foreiirn 
mission  board;  held  1828-36  a  (Congregational  pastonitc 
at  /Mhany.  N.  V.,  and  in  1839  became  secretary  of  the  F'-r- 
eign  Evangelical  ."Society.  In  is  12  he  became  pastor  of  the 
M(.  A'ernon  church.  Bost(tn,  Muss.,  with  which  he  main- 
tained llie  pjisloral  relation  until  his  death.  Mar.  27,  1^71. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  vrdumes  of  sermons  and  lec- 
tures, and  nmny  published  occasional  discourses,  besides 
some  translation?.  Dr.  Kirk  was  an  active  friend  of  the 
cause  of  Protectant  religion  in  tho  Roman  Catholio  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

Kirk  (John  FostfrI,  b.  in  1824  at  Frederickton.  N.  B., 

and  ediiciitetl  in  Nova  Scotia.      In  18|2  he  removed  to  Bos- 

I  ton,  .Mass.  where  for  eleven  yours  he  was  secretary  to  the 

historian    Preseolt.       He   is   the   author  of  a    ffinhtrif  *./ 

j   Ch'trhn  thr  linld  (3  vols.,  1863-67),  and   in    1870   became 

I  editor  of  t,!pf>iuri>n'H  Miujuziur. 

I  KirkarUy  (Sir  William)  oT  (franco,  b.  in  Scotland 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  son  id"  Sir  .lames  Kirkaldy, 
high  treasurer  in  the  reign  id"  James  V.,  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest Protestants  of  Scotland;  joined  a  ennflpiraey  against 
Cardinal  Beatoun  in  1516;  Burrendered  tr.  I  he  French  at 
St.  Andrew's  in  the  snmmrr  <d"  that  yriir.  and  wn-<  ini 
prisoned,  but  escaped  to  France,  where  lie  became  ilistin- 
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guishcd  in  the  court  and  army  of  Henry  II. :  returned  to 
Scotland  in  1559  ;  took  part  in  the  ])oIitical  movement 
against  Mary  queen  of  Soots ;  narrowly  escaped  assassina- 
tion by  Botiiwell  at  the  battle  of  Carberry  Hill,  and  pur- 
sued that  nobleman  to  the  coast  of  Norway  (1567);  con- 
tributed to  the  defeat  of  Mary  at  Lanj^side,  and  became 
governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle  (May.  IJOS)  ;  espoused  the 
cause  of  Mary,  and  defended  the  castle  for  her  from  1570 
to  157^  against  the  besieging  forces  of  Marshal  Berwick; 
surrendered  May  2S.  and  was  hung  at  Edinburgh,  with 
several  of  his  followers,  Aug.  3,  1573. 

Kirk'bride  (Thomas  S.),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  near  Morris- 

ville,  Buek^  en.,  Pa..  July  ."^l,  1809.  His  ancestry  were  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  he  received  his  early  education 
in  the  excellent  j-ehools  of  that  denomination.  He  gradu- 
ated j\r.  T>.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Mar., 
18.t2.  and  was  immediately  appointed  resident  physician 
of  the  Friends'  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Frankford,  Pa. 
In  18;i:5  he  was  elected  resident  physician  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  for  two  years  in 
charge  of  the  west  wing  of  the  hospital,  which  was  the 
first  hospital  department  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  in 
the  V.  S.  In  IS.TJ  he  opened  an  office  for  general  practice 
in  Phila<lelphia,  hut  in  Oct..  1S40.  just  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  insane  W. 
of  the  Schuylkill,  he  was  elected  its  superintendent  and 
physician-in-chicf.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  at  the 
opening  of  the  hospital.  Jan.  1,  1841.  and  has  been  at  its 
head  for  thirty-four  years.  He  was  and  is  firmly  convinced 
that  not  more  than  250  insane  patients  should  be  treated 
at  one  time  in  a  single  hospital  :  and  foreseeing  that  that 
number  would  be  reached  in  his  hospital  within  a  few 
years,  he  commenced,  amid  his  other  cares,  in  1853,  the 
effort  to  raise  money  for  a  second  institution.  The  hos- 
pital grounds  included  a  tract  of  113  acres,  and  by  divid- 
ing tlie  pleasure-grounds  and  placing  his  new  hospital  a 
third  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  other,  he  could  keep  the 
two  entirely  distinct,  though  under  the  same  general  super- 
vision and  treatment.  He  was  the  first  superintendent 
in  this  country  to  separate  in  entirely  distinct  institutions 
the  two  sexes.  In  1 85D.  with  the  assistance  of  some  friends, 
he  had  raised  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  ?355,000,  and 
had  erected,  in  accordance  with  his  own  carefully  prepared 
plans,  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  which  is  so  perfect  in  all 
its  appointments  that  it  has  been  a  model  for  all  those  since 
erected.  To  this  hospital  he  transferred  all  his  male  pa- 
tients, and  while  retaining  the  general  superintendcncy  over 
both,  placed  his  most  trusted  assistant  at  the  head  of  the 
male  department,  and  gave  most  of  his  personal  attention 
to  the  female  department.  To  this  latter  he  lias  since  added, 
through  the  liberal  bequest  of  a  friend,  two  wards  at  a  cost 
of  about  SfiO.OOO.  In  all  matters  appertaining  to  mental 
alienation  Dr.  Kirkbride  ranks  as  one  of  tlic  ablest  men  in 
the  profession.  A  careful  student,  thoroughly  devoted  to 
his  specialty  in  medical  science,  of  the  most  gentle  and 
genial  manners,  and  of  rare  executive  ability,  he  has  been 
remarkably  successful  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  while 
his  writings  on  the  subject  have  given  him  a  high  reputa- 
tion. His  first  publication,  in  1850,  Jiu/f-s  and  Bcf/iifations 
fftr  the  Pfiinsyhnnia  Hospital  for  the  hmnitc,  had  a  circu- 
lation far  beyond  that  hospital,  and  his  Pmpositiona  Rela- 
tive to  the  (/"oust rurt ion  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  first 
adopted  by  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of 
American  Institutions  for  the  Insane  (of  which  ho  was  one 
of  the  founders),  have  been  repeatedly  reathrmed  by  them, 
and  at  their  request  were  published  in  1854,  with  notes  and 
additions,  under  the  title  of  The  f'onstrnction.  Ort/anization, 
and  General  Arronrfe/nent  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane.  It 
is  the  stamiard  authority  on  this  subject,  both  in  Europe 
and  the  U.  S.  The  same  year  he  published  an  eloquent 
Appeal  for  the  Insane.  In  his  thirty-four  years  of  super- 
intendcncy of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Dr.  Kirkbride  has  taken  up,  year  by  year,  in  his  annual 
reports,  nearly  every  subject  connected  with  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane  and  the  provision  to  be  made  for 
them,  and  has  discussed  at  length  all  topics  connected  with 
the  construction,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  hospitals. 
These  reports  are  of  great  value  to  every  student  of  men- 
tal disease.  He  has  also  been  a  member  of  numerous  com- 
missions on  the  erection  and  management  of  insane  hos- 
pitals, and  an  active  participant  in  the  medical  and  phil- 
anthropic institutions  of  Philadelphia.  The  degree  of 
LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  in  1S74.      L.  P.  Brockett. 

KirkcarUy,  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  where  it  stretches  along  the  north- 
ern shore  for  about  3  miles,  which  has  given  it  the  name  of 
*'  Lang  town."  It  has  large  bleaching-fields,  flax-spinning 
mills,  ami  manufactures  of  linen  and  canvas,  and  its  harbor, 
though  completely  dry  at  low  water,  admits  large  vessels 
at  full  tide.     Pop!  12,*422. 


Kirkcud'bris:htshire9  or  the  Stewartry  of  Kirk* 
cudbrig'htf  county  of  Scotland,  bordering  on  the  Iri.-h 
Sea  and  the  Frith  of  Solway.  Area.  054  square  miles. 
Pop.  41,852.  Only  one-third  of  the  surface  is  arable:  the 
rest  is  granite  hills  covered  with  moss,  the  highest  of 
which  are  Blacklarg,  2890  feet,  and  Cairnsmoor,  2329  feet. 
Cattle  of  the  celebrated  Galloway  breed  are  reared  here. 
Principal  town,  Kirkcudbright. 

Kirk'dale,  jiarish  of  Yorkshire,  England,  in  the  Vale 
of  Pickering,  remarkable  for  a  cave  245  feet  long,  discovered 
in  1821  in  cutting  through  the  Oolitic  limestone  rock.  A 
great  abundance  of  fossil  bones  of  extinct  species  of  ani- 
mals was  founrl  there,  and  described  by  Dr.  Buckland  in 
his  Erliipiin-  Dilnriana-,  as  well  as  in  all  recent  works  on 
palaeontology.  The  most  remarkable  were  hyaenas,  tigers, 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippopotamuses,  cave-bears,  and 
horses,  all  of  species  not  now  represented  in  England.  (See 
Cnve-Huuting,  by  W.  B.  Dawkins,  1874.) 

Kirke,  or  Kertk  (Sir  David),  b.  at  Dieppe.  France,  in 
1506,  of  English  parentage;  was  engaged  in  Ijuslness  as  a 
wine-merchant  in  Bordeaux  and  Cognac,  but  went  to  Eng- 
land in  consequence  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  with  his  father  and  brothers  became  connected  with 
Sir  AVilliani  Alexander's  American  ]irojects.  David  com- 
manded in  1G27  an  expedition  of  three  vessels  under  let- 
ters of  marque,  with  which  he  blockaded  Quebec,  and  in 
an  engagement  near  Gaspe  (July  18,  1628)  captured  a 
French  squadron  commanded  by  De  Roquemont  sent  for 
the  relief  of  Quebec.  In  1029,  Kirke  and  his  brothers 
again  sailed  from  England  against  Canada,  compelled 
Champlain  to  surrender  Quebec  in  July,  and  also  reduced 
the  colony  of  Cape  Breton.  Both  these  conquests,  how- 
ever, were  restored  to  France  in  I6.''>2.  Kirke  was  knighted 
in  1633,  and  with  others  obtained  a  grant  of  Newfound- 
land, which  he  colonized,  being  governor  of  that  island  fur 
twenty  years,  until  dispossessed  by  Cromwell,  when  he  went 
to  England  and  recovered  his  property  through  Cromwell's 
son-in-law.  Claypole.  He  returned  to  Newfoundland,  and 
d.  at  Ferry  land  in  1G56.  His  Life  was  published  by  a  de- 
scendant in  1871  (London). 

Kirk'ersvillo,  post-v.  of  Harrison  tp..  Licking  co..  0., 
2  miles  from  Kirkersville  Station  lOutville  P.  0.),  on  the 
Baltimore  and  (diio  and  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis  R.  Rs.     Pop.  295. 

Kirkes  (Wilijam  Seniioi-se),  M.  D..  b.  in  England 
about  1820;  was  physician  and  lecturer  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  in  London:  jmblished  in  1848,  with  Dr. 
James  Paget,  a  HandhouK-  of  Phtffdoloffif,  which  became  a 
standaril  work  upon  that  subject  both  in  England  and  the 
V.  S. ;  and  with  Dr.  ^Villiam  Baly,  an  appendix  to  Mitller's 
Plnisiolofjt/,  entitled  Jiecent  Advances  in  the  PhyHifdo(jy  of 
Motiftn.  Later  pajiers,  on  the  Detachment  of  Fibrinons 
Deposits  from  the  Interior  of  the  Heart,  constitute  a  re- 
markable contribution  to  pathological  science.  D.  in  Dec, 
18G4. 

Kirkintiriochy  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Dumbarton.     It  has  cotton  manufactures.     Pop.  C3-12. 

Kirk-Kilis'seh,  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Room-Elee.  contains  several  fine  mosques,  pub- 
lic baths,  and  extensive  bazaars,  but  is  generally  ill  built. 
It  is  famous  for  its  confectionery,  and  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  butter  and  cheese.     Pop.  16,000. 

KirkMntid,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  508. 

Kirkland*  post-tp.  of  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Vtica 
and  Rome  division  of  the  Midland  R.  R.  It  contains 
iron-mines,  stone-quarries,  and  several  important  villages, 
among  which  are  Clinton  (which  see),  Kirkland  (or  Man- 
chester), Franklin  Iron-works,  and  Clark's  Mills.    P.  4912. 

Kirkland  (Carolina  Matilda),  b.  in  New  York  in 
Jan..  ISfll,  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Stansbury,  a  book- 
seller. She  married  Prof.  William  Kirkland  of  Hamittop 
College  (1800-40),  spent  some  years  in  AVestern  New  York 
and  Michigan,  and  afterwards  in  New  York  City,  where 
for  a  time  she  very  successfully  taught  a  school  for  a  num- 
ber of  young  ladies.  L'nderthe  pseudonym  of  Mary  Clavcrs 
she  published  several  works  on  Western  life  distinguished 
for  piquancy  and  originality,  edited  the  Union  Magazine 
(New  York,  1847-49).  assisted  in  the  management  of  Snr- 
taiu's  Maffazine  ( 1849-51 ),  made  two  short  visits  to  Europe 
(1848  and  1850),  .and  attained  rare  popularity  and  success  as 
a  writer.  D.  Apr.  6,  1864.  Her  principal  works  are — A  New 
Home,  Who'll  Follow?  (1839).  Forest  life  (1812).  Westerii 
Clenrinfjft  (1846),  Holidatpi  Abroad  (18.(9),  The  Evening 
Booh{  1852),  Personal  Memoirs  of  George  ]Vashinffton  (1857). 

Kirkland  (John  Thornton).  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Little 
Falls.  X.  Y..  in  1770;  d.  in  Boston  Apr.  26,  1810,  son  of 
Samuel  Kirkland,  missionary  to  the  Indians;  Harvard 
CoUcEre  1786:  Congregational  church  in  Summer  street, 
Boston.  1794;  president  of  Harvard  College  1810-28.     He 
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published  occasional  pamphlets  and  a  life  of  Fisher  Arees 
(18011).  His  name  is  identified  with  Harvard  College  aa 
one  of  its  ablest  and  most  distinguished  presidents,  equally 
remarkable  for  sagacity,  kindness,  and  energy.  His  ad- 
ministration was  eflective  through  the  force  ot  his  personal 
qualities;  he  bequeathed  no  system  of  rules  or  organized 
methods  to  his  successors,  and  opened  no  avenues  of  future 
progress,  but  graced  his  position  and  gave  great  distinction 
to  the  college  by  his  intellect  and  dignity. 

0.  B.  FitornixGn.iM. 

Uirkland  (S.^mcel),  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Dec.  1 ,  1 7  M  : 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  170.i.  In  I'ljli  he  was  ordained 
a  Congregatiunal  minister.  He  lived  much  as  a  mission- 
ary with  the  ,"<ix  Nations,  and  was  appointed  in  1775  by 
the  Congress  of  Massachusetts  to  procure  their  favor  or 
neutrality.  In  this  attempt  he  was  but  partially  success- 
ful. Ho  was  afterward!  au  army  chajilain  in  the  Itevolu- 
tionarv  war.  He  may  be  regardccl  as  the  founder  of  ilam- 
ilton  College,  since  he  established  the  academy  from  which 
it  sprang.  In  1789  he  received  from  the  government  a 
grant  of  land  two  miles  square,  now  in  the  town  of  Kirk- 
land,  N.  Y.  D.  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  2.-i,  1S08.  {Sec  his 
Mcmiiir,  by  Dr.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  his  grandson,  in  Sparks's 
Amtr.  Iliiitinijihij,  2d  series.) 

Kirk'lin  (Kiuk's  CRoss-RoAns  P.  0.),  a  v.  and  tp.  of 
Clinton  CO.,  Ind.     Pop.  of  v.  HI  :  of  tp.  1266. 

Kirk'mansviMc,  a  v.  of  Todd  co.,  Ky.     Pop.  S89. 

Kirkpat'rick  (.\\DriF.w),  b.  .at  .Mine  Brook,  N. .1.,  Feb. 
17,  17Jli:  gra<luaied  at  New  Jersey  College  in  177i,  and 
began  the  study  of  theology,  but  soon  devoted  himself  to 
the  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  I7S,t;  practised  with 
distinction  at  Morristown,  and  afterwards  at  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  became  judge  of  the  su|>reme  court  in  17117,  and  was 
chief -justice  from  1803  to  1824.  Ilis  decisions  arc  found 
in  Pennington's,  Southard's,  and  Ilalsted's  reports.  He 
married  in  1792  a  daughter  of  Col.  .Tohn  Bayard.  Kirk- 
patrick  Place  in  New  York  City  was  named  from  him.  D. 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  .Jan.  7,  1831.  (See  Memoii;  by 
Gen.  .Tames  (Irant  Wilson.) 

Kirks'ville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Adair  co.,  .Mo.,  fi  miles  E. 
of  Chariton  River,  65  miles  W.  of  Quincy,  and  200  miles 
N.  W.  of  St.  Louis;  has  7  churches,  2  wccUiy  newspapers, 
2  banks,  l  hotels,  a  State  normal  .school,  a  hul)  and  spoke, 
furniture,  woollen,  cheese,  and  plough  factories.  All  kinds 
of  business  are  well  represented.  The  county  has  splendid 
farming-lands  and  an  abumlant  sup|)ly  of  wood  and  coal. 
Principal  occupation,  farming,     i'op.  1471. 

S.  M.  Pkkli;!!,  En.  "  JotRN.\i,." 

Kirk'viHc,  post-v.  of  Richland  tp.,  Wapello  co.,  la. 
Pop.  236. 

KirkviHr,  post-v.  of  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y'.     Pop.  150. 

Kirk'wall,  capital  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  N.  E.  of  the 
most  northern  ]ioint  of  Scotland,  formerly  an  independent 
kingdom.  There  is  a  fine  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus  dating 
fnun  about  1138,  and  close  by  the  ruins  called  the  King's, 
the  Earl's,  and  the  Bishop's  palaces.  In  the  latter,  llaeo, 
king  of  Norway,  died  in  126.*',.  Kirkwall  has  steamer  coui- 
munication  wiih  Leilh,  Aberdeen,  Wick,  and  Lerwick,  has 
an  annual  fair  of  considerable  celebrity,  a  museum,  libraries 
and  grammar  school,  and  cultivated  society.  The  vessels 
registered  at  the  port  exceed  70,000  tons  burden.  Pop. 
3500. 

Kirk'u'ood,  a  villa  near  .-Mlanta,  Ga. 

Kirk  wood,  post-v.  of  St.  Louis  co..  Mo.,  on  tho  Pa- 
cific R.  R.  of  Missouri. 

Kirkwood,  post. v.  and  tp.  of  Broome  co.,  N.  V.,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  on  the  Delaware  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  R.  U.  .loseph  Smith,  tho  Mormon 
prophet,  was  born  here.      Pop.  1102. 

Kirkwood,  tp.  of  Belmont  co.,  O,     P., p.  1792. 

Kirkwood  (Daniki).  A.  M.,  l.L.D..  b.  in  Harford  co., 
Md.,  Sept.  27,  181 1  ;  was  a  malheniatieal  instructor  ill  York 
CO.,  Pa.,  I8;'.8-43;  principal  of  Lancaster  (Pa.)  high  school 
1843-48:  of  Pottsville  academy  1818-51;  professor  of  math- 
ematics 1851-54  in  Delaware' College;  its  president  1854- 
56;  became  in  1856  professor  of  mathemati<'s  in  Indiana. 
University:  author  of  r.o/i<(«  mul  .lf<-f,'<,r«  ( 1873),  anil  of 
important  astronomical  jiapers,  which  have  given  liiin  a 
high  reputation  at  home  and  abroail. 

Kirkwood  (Samiki.  .1.).  b.  in  Harford  co.,  Md.,  Deo. 
20.  ISI3;  educated  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Ohio  in  18  13;  was  for  four  ye.-irs  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Ri<  bland  Co.,  anil  a  member  of  the  Slate  eoiistilulional 
convention  of  1850;  removed  to  Iowa  in  1855;  was  elected 
to  the  Slate  senate  in  1856  as  a  Republican  ;  was  governor 
of  Iowa  lst',l)-r»3,  and  wiis  honorably  distinguished  us  one 
of  the  great  "  war  governors  "  for  his  efforts  in  uiaiMtainitig 
the  quota  of  Iowa  troops  in  the  field  and  providing  for  their 


comfort  and  eiliciency  ;  was  chosen  U.  S.  Senator  (18C6-C7) 
to  till  the  unexpired  term  of  James  Harlan,  vacated  by  his 
acceptance  of  the  secretaryship  of  the  interior:  in  1875  again 
elected  governor  of  Iowa;  and  iu  1870  elected  U.S.  Senator. 

Kirsanov',  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Tambov,  on  the  Pursovka,  carries  on  some  manufactures 
and  rears  a  good  breed  of  horses  and  iinc-llccced  Elictp. 
Pop.  5663. 

Kirsch'wasscr  [Ger.  for  "cherry-water"],  often  e.nlled 
KirKch,  an  alcoholic  li'iiit-nr  ))reparcd  iu  Europe  from 
cherries.  The  ripe  fruit  is  first  stoned  and  thtii  fermented. 
Afterwards  the  broken  pits  arc  thrown  into  Ike  mash,  and 
the  whole  is  distilled.  A  t>audulent  imitation  is  made  of 
ordinary  s]>irits  flavored  with  cherry-laurel  water.  It  is  a 
dangerous  compound.    (See  MAnARCHiNO.) 

Kirt'laiid,  post-tp.  of  Lake  co.,  0.     Pop.  1029. 

Kirtland  (Jareo  PoTTf:R).  M.  1).,  LL.D.,  b.  Nov.  10, 
1793,  at  Walliugford,  Conn.;  studied  medicine  1812-15  at 
the  medical  schools  of  Y'ale  and  Pennsylvania  universities  ; 
began  practising  ul  Wullingford  :  removed  in  1M8  to  Po- 
land, 0.:  was  a])pointed  professor  of  the  tiliio  Medical  Col- 
lege at  Cincinnati  in  1837,  of  the  M'illoughby  Medical  School 
in  1841,  and  of  the  Western  Reserve  College  in  Cleveland 
in  1843,  which  latter  chair  he  filled  to  1864.  His  scientific 
researches  and  experiments  lune  ])rincij'aily  been  engaged 
in  the  sexual  relations  of  the  naiads,  in  Ihe  rearing  of  bees, 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  on  his  residence  at  East 
Bockport,  0.     I),  at  E.  Rockport.  0.,  Dec.  10,  1877. 

Kir'wan  (RirnAnn),  b.  in  Galway  co.,  Ireland,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  at  the  Jesuit  college  at  St. 
Omcr  in  France:  settled  near  London  in  1779;  devoted 
himself  to  chemistry  and  geology,  and  read  valuable  pa- 
pers before  the  Royal  Society,  for  which  ho  received  the 
(""opley  medal  in  1782.  He  returned  to  Ireland  in  1789, 
and  bccamepresident  of  the  Royal  Irish  .Academy.  Among 
his  numerous  works  were  An  Eitnaij  nn  J'fil<ii/intim  ami  the 
Cojiiposilton  of  AcUh,  EhmcntH  of  Miiiti-nln.ijj.  and  an  A"«- 
say  on  the  Aiutfi/sis  of  ^lineral  Waters.  I),  at  Duliliu  in 
1812. 

KisTaludy,  the  name  of  two  brothers  who  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  exercised  great  inlluenee  on  the 
rising  Hungarian  literature.  They  were  tioth  educated  at 
the  gymnasium  of  Ra;ib,  entered  the  .\uslrian  army,  and 
made  campaigns  in  Italy  and  tjcrmany,  but  rctireel  from 
tho  military  service  into  private  life  and  engaged  iu  lit- 
erary pursuits.  The  eUler,  Sa'xdor,  was  b.  at  Siimeg.  the 
family  estate,  Sept.  22,  1772.  and  d.  there  Oct.  28,  184  1. 
Ilis  poem  in  twenty  songs,  //i'n////'«  Afjiv,  soniew  hat  senti- 
mental in  its  tone,  but  of  an  elegant  form,  excited  general 
enthusiasm  ;  his  ballads  also  made  a  great  impression  ;  his 
tragedies  were  less  successful.  The  younger  brother,  Ka- 
liiM-V,  was  b.  at  Ti'te  Feb.  6,  1788,  and  d.  at  Pcslh  Nov.  21, 
IS.'IO.  He  wrote  dramas,  took  his  subjccis  from  national 
life,  treated  them  with  great  skill  lor  theatrical  effect,  and 
became  tho  favorite  of  his  countrymen  on  account  of  his 
sound  and  pleasant  humor. 

Kisheiicv',  or  Kishinrf,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Bessarabia,  on  the  linik.an  aniuent  of  the  Dniesli  r.  and  is 
j)icturesquely  situated  on  three  hills,  between  which  the 
ri\cr  winds  around,  crossed  by  several  bridges.  The  rail- 
way to  Odessa  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  and 
in  1871  that  to  .Tassy  was  eomjileicd  ;  thus  new  channels 
have  been  opened  up  to  the  trade  of  this  rapidly  growing 
city.  It  is  tlie  scat  of  the  civil  and  ecelesiastieal  authori- 
ties of  Bessarabia,  ami  has  about  20  ehiirehes,  a  synagogue, 
several  inagnilicent  Turkish  baths,  a  gymnasium,  a  semi- 
nary, good  schools,  and  scleral  theatres.  It  has  large 
markets,  especially  for  cattle  and  corn.  The  inliabitiints 
are  much  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  tidmceo. 
Plums  arc  exported  in  iriiniense  quantities.  It  is  also  the 
centre  of  a  very  considerable  trade  in  tallow,  wool,  wheat. 
liiiU'S,  etc.,  carried  hence  to  Odessa  and  Jassy.  It  existed 
as  a  small  place  in  Ihe  ninth  century,  was  nearly  destroyed 
in  the  seventeenth  by  the  Tartars,  and  was  transferred  in 
1812  from  Moldavia  to  Ru.ssin.     I'op.  120.000. 

AllM.ST   NlEMAKX. 

Kixli'on,  a  small  river  of  Central  Palestine,  rises  near 
Moiinl  Talior,  and  flows  N.W.  into  Ihe  Mediterranean, drain 
ingihe  plain  of  Esdrnelon  and  Ihe  mountains  of  Carinel  and 
Samaria.  Il  is  famous  in  biblical  history  nr  airordiiig  Hie 
seeiics  of  the  defeat  of  Sisera  by  Deborah  and  Ilarak.  and 
of  the  slaughter  of  Ihe  priests  of  llanl  liy  Elijah.  Some 
ortioii  of  Ihe  Kishnn  was  aiieienlly  called  Ihe  "  waters  of 
legiddo:"  it  is  now  known  as  Ihe  .\nlirrl  Midalla. 
KiNkimili'itHH,  po«l-v.  and  Ip.  of  Armstrong  co.,  Tn., 
on  the  Kiskiniiiiitas  Ifiver,  on  Ihe  Western  division  of  Ihe 
Peiiusvlvnuia  Canal,  and  on  Ihe  Western  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.\Norlh  west  Sialion).     Pop.  1728. 
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KIS-KOROS— KITTRELL'S  SPRINGS. 


Kis-Koros'f  town  of  Hungary,  celebrated  for  its  fine 
red  wine.     Pop.  6413. 

Kiss  (ArcLST),  b.  at  Pless,  in  Upper  Siles'm.  Oct.  11, 
1S02;  began  his  education  in  the  royal  iron-foundries  at 
Gleiwitz ;  pursued  his  studies  at  the  academy  of  Berlin, 
under  Rauch.  and  was  first  known  by  bas-reliefs  for  churches 
and  other  public  buildings,  and  by  groups  of  nymphs,  tri- 
ton?,  anil  similar  decorations  for  a  fountain  at  Charlotten- 
hof,  designed  by  Schinkel.  The  plaster  model  of  his  fa- 
mous group,  The  Aniazon  and  the  Panther,  was  exhibited  in 
lSo9,  and  created  such  enthusiasm  that  a  public  subscrip- 
tion was  opened,  even  on  Sundays  and  in  churches,  to  pay 
the  cost  of  casting  it  iu  bronze.  In  IS4o  this  was  placed 
in  the  Museum  of  Berlin.  The  same  artist  subsequently 
produced  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great 
for  the  city  of  Breslau,  t^vo  statues,  one  colossal  iu  size,  of 
Frederick  William  III.,  .SV.  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  a  gift 
to  Frederick  William  IV.,  a  copy  of  which  in  zinc  is  at 
Carlsruhe ;  an  equestrian  statue  of  .SV.  George,  of  colossal 
size,  which  was  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  in  ISoo.  The 
work  of  Kiss  is  marked  by  grandeur  and  energy.  D.  Mar. 
24, 1SG5.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
at  Berlin.  0.  B.  Frothingbam. 

Kis'singen,  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Saale,  has  three 
mineral  springs,  from  which  500,000  bottles  of  water  are  an- 
nually exported.  In  summer  the  place  is  much  frequented, 
as  the  water  is  not  only  drunk,  but  also  used  for  bathing. 

Kissingeny  The  Battle  of,  took  place  July  10, 18C6. 
between  the  Prussians  and  the  Bavarians.  The  latter  held 
the  Franconian  Saale  occupied  from  Waldaschach  to  Ham- 
melburg,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Prussian  army  from  cross- 
ing the  river.  Gen.  Vogel  von  Falckenstein,  the  Prussian 
commander-in-ebief,  ordered  the  Goeben  division,  with  the 
Manteuffel  division  as  reserve,  to  advance  on  the  left  wing 
towards  Kissingen,  and  the  Beyer  division  on  the  right 
wing  towards  Hammelburg.  The  Bavarians  defended  the 
defiles  at  Kissingen  very  obstinately,  yet  after  a  contest  of 
two  and  a  half  hours  the  Prussian  artillery  succeeded  in 
silencing  the  Bavarian  cannons  at  Kissingen.  At  4  p.  m. 
the  town  w.as  stormed  by  the  Prussians,  and  an  attack 
which  the  Bavarians  made  with  a  fresh  force  at  7  p.  m.  was 
repelled.  At  the  other  points,  Hammelburg  and  Walda- 
schach, the  Prussians  were  also  victorious,  and  crossed  the 
river.  At'GiST  Niemann. 

Kist'nah,  or  Krishna,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Hin- 
dostan,  rises  iu  the  Western  Ghauts,  about  40  miles  from  the 
Malabar  coast,  flows  S.  E.  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
peninsula  of  Deccan  for  800  miles,  and  enters  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  near  Masulipatam.  Precious  stones  are  found  in 
some  portions  of  it3  course. 

Kit  Car'son,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Greenwood  co..  Col.,  on 
the  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.     Pop.  473. 

Kit'chel  (Harvey  Destson),  D.  D..  b.  at  Whitehall, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  ;^.  1812:  graduated  at  Middlebury  College.  Vt., 
1835;  studied  theology  at  New  Haven;  held  Congrega- 
tional pastorates  at  Thomaston.  Conn.,  18.39-4S;  at  Be- 
troit,  Mich.,  I84S-64:  pastor  of  Plymouth  church.  Chicago, 
111.,  ISiU-GiJ;  becamepresidentof  Middlebury  College  186G, 
and  resigned  that  post  in  lS7o. 

Kitchen-^arileii.  See  HoRTictiLTURE  and  the  names 
of  the  priuL-ipal  garden-vegetables. 

Kit'chen-mid'dens  are  large  mounds  co"nsisting  of 
oyster-shells,  bones,  and  other  refuse.  They  are  found 
along  the  coasts  of  Denmark,  and  were  formed  in  pre-his- 
torie  times  in  places  where  the  pagan  inhabitants  assembled 
to  celebrate  their  annual  i-eligious  festivals.  Their  cha- 
racter was  not  fully  understood  until  the  middle  of  this 
century,  but  their  thorough  exploration  by  Worsaae  and 
Steenslrup  has  proved  of  great  interest  to  science,  as  they 
contain  numerous  specimens  of  weapons  and  utensils,  and 
also  in  various  other  w.ays  give  illustrations  of  the  life 
which  at  that  time  was  led  in  these  regions. 

Kite  [Welsh  citd],  a  toy  employed  for  ages  and  in 
many  countries  by  boys  as  a  plaything,  and  which  has  also 
had  its  scientific  uses.  Thus,  Franklin  and  others  have 
obtained  the  electric  spark  from  the  clouds  by  this  danger-  ! 
ous  means.  In  engineering,  the  kite  has  been  employed 
to  carry  lines  across  deep  chasms,  and  in  removing  the  pas- 
sengers of  stranded  ships  the  kite  has  sometimes  been  suc- 
cessfully employed.  The  kite  is  a  light  frame  of  wood 
covered  with  strong  paper,  and  held  by  a  string  so  attached 
to  it  that  it  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  wind  much  like  a 
ship's  sail  when  sailing  close  to  the  wind.  A  tail  is  usual- 
ly, but  not  always,  added,  which  gives  the  kite  steadiness 
in  sudden  flaws  of  wind.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  con- 
struct kites  in  the  form  of  owls,  bats,  dragons,  etc.  These 
have  no  tail,  but  fly  low,  and  well  before  the  wind. 

Kite,  the  Mih-i(8  regalia,  a  common  bird  of  prey  in  Eu- 
rope, distinguished  by  tho  beauty  and  ease  of  its  rapid 


flight  and  the  deep  forking  of  its  tail.  The  name  is  ex- 
tended to  numerous  other  species  of  the  same  and  of  closely- 
allied  genera.  The  U.  S.  have,  among  others,  the  Missis- 
sippi kite  (Ictiuia  Minsiasippituniv)  and  the  black  kite 
[Jiiistrorhamns  sociabHis). 

Kit-Kat  (or  Kit-Cat)  Club,  a  society  consisting  of 
about  fifty  gentlemen  of  ability  and  rank  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  Protestant  succession  in  the  House  of  Hanover. 
It  was  instituted  in  170.'i,  and  took  its  name  from  Christopher 
Kat.  a  pastry-cook  who  lived  near  the  tavern  where  they  met 
in  King  street.  Westminster,  and  supplied  the  members  with 
pics.  The  association  lasted  abuut  twenty  years.  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  painted  the  portraits  of  the  members,  4.". 
in  number,  among  whom  were  Addison,  Steele,  Walpole, 
Marlborough,  and  himself,  three-quarters  length,  whence 
the  term  "kit-kat  portraits."  The  memoirs  of  the  club, 
illustrated  by  engravings  from  Kneller's  pictures,  were 
published  in  1S21.  0.  B.  Frothixghasi. 

Kifsap,  county  of  Washington  Ter.,  consisting  of  a 
peninsula  between  Hood's  Canal  and  Puget  Sound,  with 
some  islands  in  the  sound.  It  is  heavily  timbered,  and  has 
good  advantages  for  commerce  and  the  fisheries.  Area, 
about  oOO  square  miles.  Lumbering  is  the  chief  pursuit. 
Cap.  Port  Madison.     Pop.  806. 

Kittan'niiig,  tp.  of  Armstrong  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1504. 

Kittanniug,po?t-b.of  Valley  tp.,  cap.  of  Armstrong  CO., 
Pa.,  on  the  Allegheny  River  and  Allegheny  Valley  R.  R.,  44 
miles  N.  of  Pittsburg  and  ^  J  miles  from  Parker  City.  It 
has  2  national  banks,  3  weekly  newspapers,  1  rolling-mill, 
1  woollen-mill,  several  oil-refineries,  and  various  -other 
manufactories.  It  has  a  college  and  other  e<:Uicational  insti- 
tutions.   Pop.  1S89.      M.  B.  Oswald,  En.  "  Free  Press." 

Kittatiu'ny,  or  Blue  Mountain,  a  chain  which 
takes  its  rise  near  Shawangunk,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  passes 
S.  W.  through  a  corner  of  New  Jersey,  crosses  the  Dela- 
ware at  the  Water  Gap,  trends  W.  S.  AV.  through  Pennsyl- 
vania, crosses  the  Susquehanna  a  few  miles  above  Harris- 
burg,  and  the  Potomac  near  Berkeley  Springs,  and  con- 
tinues with  gradually  lessening  altitude  through  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  into  Alabama,  thus  having 
a  total  length  of  more  than  800  miles.  In  average  elevation 
and  bulk  the  Blue  Mountain  range  exceeds  the  Blue  Ridge, 
which  has  acquired  greater  prominence  on  maps  on  account 
of  its  greater  definiteness.  springing  from  a  narrow  base, 
and  the  greater  height  of  some  of  its  peaks.  The  average 
elevation  of  the  Blue  Mountain  is  from  800  to  2500  feet. 

Kit'tery,  post-tp.  of  York  co.,  Me.,  the  south-western- 
most tp.  in  the  State.  It  is  on  the  Piscataquis  River,  op- 
posite Portsmouth,  N.  H..  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  bridge,  and  is  on  the  Portsmouth,  Saeo  and  Portland 
R.  R.,^aO  miles  S.  W.  of  Portland.  The  Portsmouth  navy- 
yard  is  on  Continental  Island  in  this  township.  Kiltery 
has  5  churches.  It  was  settled  in  lG2.'i,  and  was  the  birth- 
place of  Sir  William  Pepperell.  Kittcry  Point  is  an  im- 
portant post-village  in  this  township.     Pop.  of  tp.  3333. 

Kit'tiwake,  a  popular  name  for  sea-gulls  of  the  genus 
Hissa.  Several  species  are  known.  They  are  rather  pretty 
birds,  and  are  named  from  their  cry,  which  resembles  their 
name,  somewhat  slowly  pronounced. 

Kit'to  (JoHx),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Plymouth,  Eng.,  Nov.  4, 
1S04 ;  lived  for  years  in  great  poverty,  and  when  eleven 
years  old  totally  lost  his  hearing  in  consequence  of  an  ac- 
cidental injury;  was  sent  to  the  workhouse  and  learned 
tho  shoemaker's  trade,  but  devoted  all  his  time  to  books ; 
published  in  1825  Essatfs  aud  Letters,  which  attracted  much 
attention  :  learned  the  printer's  art  in  the  Islington  College; 
resided  at  Malta  1827-20,  and  at  Bagdad  :  travelled  exten- 
sively in  the  East  1829-33:  published  the  Pictorial  Bible 
(1838),  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine  (18.';9— tO),  another 
Hietorif  of  Palestine  (1S43),  The  Lost  Senses  (autobiograph- 
ical, 1845);  edited  and  largely  wrote  the  Cycloptrdin  of 
Biblical  Literature  (1845  seq.) :  founded  and  edited  the 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  (1848-53).  and  many  other 
works,  of  which  the  most  popular  was  Iktiltf  Bible  fllnytm- 
//oJi«(8vols..  1849-53).  Kitto  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  Giesscn.     D.  at  Cannstadt,  Germany,  Nov.  25,  1854. 

Kit'tredge  (Thomas),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  in 
July.  1740.  He  came  of  a  family  distinguished  for  the 
eminence  of  many  of  its  members  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion. He  studied  "at  Byfield  Academy  under  Samuel  Moody 
(1725-95),  and  at  Xcwburyport  with  Dr.  Sawyer  :  was  sur- 
geon of  Col.  Frye's  regiment  at  Bunker  Hill  ;  received  his 
degree  from  Harvard  University  in  ISll.  He  held  many 
import.ant  public  trusts.  His  practice  at  Andover  began 
in  1768.     D.  at  Andover  in  Oct.,  1818. 

Kit'trelPs,  post-tp.  of  Granville  co.,  N.  C,  on  the  Ra- 
leigh an. I  Gaston  R.  R-     Pop.  1829. 

KittreH's  Sprinsjs,  a  place  of  valetudinary  resort  in 
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Granville  co.,  N.  C,  half  a  mile  from  Henderson,  on 
tho  Kaleifjh  aud  Guslon  U.  R.  Here  are  saliuc  elmlybeate 
waters,  useful  in  a  eoufiderabie  range  of  diseases. 

Kiu'*Siu%  Kioo-Sioo,  or  Xi'mo,  the  southern- 
most of  the  three  principal  islands  of  Japan,  is  pitualud 
in  the  Pacifie,  between  lat.  .'11°  and  ^4*^  S'.,  and  bctwecu 
Ion.  129°  and  131°  K.,  and  is  separated  from  Corca  by  the 
Strait  of  Corna,  and  from  the  island  of  Niphon  by  the 
Strait  of  Sikokf.  Nagaj:aki  is  situated  on  this  island; 
otherwise  it  is  entirely  unknown  to  forciguerij. 

Kiwi-Kiwi.     Soe  Apteryx. 

Kiz'il-Ir'inak  [Turkish,  "red  river"],  the  modern 
name  of  the  Halys.  the  principal  river  of  Asia  Minor,  ris- 
ing nearly  in  the  K.  of  the  peninsula,  and  flowing  cirouit- 
ously  about  oi»0  miles  to  the  Black  Sea,  near  the  town  of 
SInope.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Turkish  pasha- 
lies, of  Anatolia  and  Seevas.  Its  principal  affluent  is  the 
Kara-Soo  or  Kastamoonee  River,  the  Mrftig  of  Strabo. 

Kizliar'y  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  tho  ;?overnment 
of  Stavropol,  on  the  Terek.  Vines  are  cultivated,  and 
gilkworms  reared  hero  with  great  care  aud  considerable 
sucL-ess.     Pop.  IJ.UOO. 

Klad'uo,  town  of  Bohemia,  l.*^  miles  N.  W.  of  Prague, 
has  some  iron-works  3n<l  important  coal  and  iron  mines  in 
tho  neighborhood.     Pop.  .';jUO. 

Kla'^enfurth,  town  of  Austria,  the  capital  of  Carin- 
tbiii,  on  the  tllan.  It  is  fortified,  has  large  manufactures 
of  wliite  lead,  an  important  transit-trade,  and  good  edu- 
cational institutions.     Pop.  13,473. 

Klam'ath,  county  of  N.  W.  California.  Area,  about 
2000  square  miles.'  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific 
0;ean.  Its  surface  is  generally  rugged,  its  climatomuch 
cooler  than  that  of  the  State  at  large.  Much  of  the  surfaeo 
has  a  heavy  growth  of  redwood  and  other  timber.  Gold  is 
obtained  quite  extensively.  Cap.  Orleans.  Pop.  IflSO. 
The  county  i^  now  (1S77I  abolished, 

Klamath,  tp.  of  Klamath  co.,  Cal,     Pop.  27S. 

Klamath,  tp.  of  Siskiyou  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  H. 

Klamath  Kiver  rises  in  Jackson  co..  Or.,  traverses 
the  Klauiaih  Lake,  passes  S.  AV.  into  California,  aud  after 
joining  the  Trinity  River  in  Klamath  co.,  turns  N.  W., 
and  finally  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  a  rapid  stream, 
and  traverses  a  rocky  and  well-timbered  region;  itis  uavi- 
gaiilo  for  small  steamers  some  30  miles. 

Klam'aths,  ilamati,  or  Clamcts,  called  by  them- 
solvi'-<  liiituami,  a  tribe  of  Indians  living  uear  tho  lakes 
of  tho  same  name  and  on  tho  Klamath  and  Roguo  rivers 
in  Southern  Oregon  and  Northern  Caliturnia.  They  be- 
long to  the  tribal  group  called  Northern  ("alifornian,  some- 
times termoil  the  Klamath  family,  which  oecu|iiea  portions 
of  the  region  exteniling  from  Rogue  River,  Or.,  on  tho  N. 
to  the  parallel  of  40°  on  tho  S.,  and  from  tho  W.  boundary 
of  Nevada  to  the  Pacific,  and  comprises,  itcsidos  tho  Klam- 
athi  proper,  tho  Modocs,  Shastas,  Pitt  River  Indians,  Eu- 
riics,  Cahrocs,  Hoopahs,  Weeyots,  Wallies,  Tolewabs,  and 
Totutlns  or  Roguo  River  Indians,  besides  several  small 
bands  having  no  distinctive  names.  These  tribes  are  in- 
cluded in  the  ordinary  name  of  **  Digger  Indians,"  given 
as  a  term  of  contempt  to  all  tho  aborigines  of  Northern 
and  Middle  California,  Nevaila,  Utah,  and  Southern  Ore- 
gon :  but  the  Klamath  group  of  tril)es  is  unquestionably 
superior  to  t'ne  others  thus  confounded  with  them.  Tliey 
are  tall,  muscular,  and  well-made,  have  regular  features, 
tho  face  largo  and  oval,  and  the  eheok-bones  slightly 
]iri)mincnt;  tho  women  are  mu'-h  shorter  than  tho  men, 
but  are  not  unfrequeutly  quite  hamlsomo.  Tattooing  is 
practised  by  both  sexes  to  a  limited  extent;  they  are  fond 
of  nose  an*!  ear  rings,  and  paint  their  bodies.  They  build 
conical  and  siimelimes  square  hcmses  of  stone  and  wood, 
partly  sunken  in  tlie  groun<l;  have  canoes,  and  nro  expert 
lisiiers,  but  indilTerent  iiunters,  being  fonder  of  using 
snares  and  traps  than  weapons,  with  which  they  are  ill 
provided.  Berries  and  roots  form  a  large  portion  of  their 
fodd,  Tlio  women  are  ingenious  in  basket-making  and 
]pl;nting  grass  into  hats,  harnnioeks,  and  mats.  They  are 
fond  of  tratlie,  using  shell-money  ;  are  not  addicted  to  war, 
but  when  attacked  defend  themselves  desperately,  as  was 
instance)!  in  tho  "Modoc  war"  of  1S73.  Polygamy  is 
c<)mmon,  and  morality  very  low,  wives  being  bought  and 
S(dd.  The  chiefs  have  little  mure  than  a  nominal  author- 
ity. Tho  passion  for  wealth  and  lor  gaming  is  universal; 
they  are  superstitious,  oml  their  religion  is  a  degrading 
fetiehism.  Tho  deml  are  s<)metimos  burned,  but  more  com- 
monly buried.  In  1^51  the  Klaiunths  proper  numbered  18 
villages  and  about  3non  souls:  they  havo  since  rapidly  de- 
clined, partly  through  conlliets  with  whites,  but  chiefly 
through  the  vices  contracted  from  euntaet  with  ''civiliza- 
tion."    By  a  treaty  made  in  lSt>4  tlicy  coded  to  the  V.  S, 


all  their  lands  except  a  ret-ervation  on  tho  Klamath  lakes 
of  1200  square  miles,  where  they  :ire  gradually  adapting 
themselves  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  especially 
devoting  themselves  to  lumberiug.  In  1873  they  num- 
bered only  572.  (For  copious  information  upon  the  Klam- 
aths  and  the  allied  tribes  see  H.  II.  BancroftV  Active  Jituit 
of  the  Pacijic  Sutt^s  (1874 J,  vol.  1.,  eh.  iv.,  where  all  the 
authorities  are  indicated.)  PoitTKit  C.  Bmss. 

Klap'ka  (OYoncy),  b.  at  Temesvilr,  Hungary,  A]>r.  7, 
1820;  was  educated  in  the  artillery  school  at  Vienna,  be- 
came an  officer  in  the  emjieror's  litc-giuirds.  and  in  1S47 
obtained  a  command  in  ji  border  regiment.  When  Hungary 
revolted  in  IS4S,  young  Klapka  immediately  espousecl  the 
cause  of  his  ins-urgent  country,  and  was  nmde  chief  of  staff" 
I  of  (ien.  Kis,  and  in  1849  commander  of  an  army  corps. 
I  He  led  his  troops  with  talent  and  energy  in  the  battles  of 
j  Kapolna,  Komorn,  etc..  and  was  made  minister  of  war  by 
I  Kossuth.  After  the  defeats  experienced  by  the  Hungarians, 
Klapka  shut  himself  up  in  the  fortress  of  Komorn,  where 
!  ho  heroically  repulsed  (luring  several  weeks  the  desperate 
attacks  led  by  the  famous  .Austrian  general,  Haynau.  He 
surrendered  only  after  having  obtained  for  his  army  and 
himself  the  "  honors  of  war."  He  spent  many  years  in 
exile  in  Germany,  England.  France,  and  Turkey,  and  en- 
teringthe  German  service  attempted,  though  untiueetssfully, 
to  raise  Hungary  against  Austria  in  IHoU  and  ISOG.  Klap- 
ka was  naturalized  as  a  Swiss  citizen,  and  elecleil  u  mem- 
ber of  the  federal  council  in  1850.  In  l!^07,  on  the  renr- 
ganization  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  was  employed  in  the  army.  In 
1873  he  was  in  the  military  service  of  Turkey,  and  visited 
Kgypt,  in  1874.  He  wrote  Memoirs  «*/"  thf  Wur  nf  Jm/rpcn- 
fJenrr  iit  flinitffirj/  (1850),  The  N<til<ntttl  War  in  Hnmjary 
and  Tninfylvanin  (1851),  and  a  work  on  Thr  War  in  the 
East  (1855).  F£[.ix  Aicaigne. 

Klap'roth  (Mautin  HEi\RTrn).h.  at  AVernigerode,  Ger- 
many, Dec.  1,  1743;  was  employed  for  seven  years  in  an 
apothecary  shop  at  Quedlinburg.  and  afterwards  at  Han- 
over and  Berlin,  at  which  latter  placns  he  made  a  methodi- 
cal study  of  chemistry,  and  published  numenius  analyses 
of  great  value,  which  oldained  for  him  professorships  of 
chemistry  at  tho  Berlin  School  of  Artillery  (1787)  and 
university  (1789).  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  French 
Institute,  of  tho  council  of  public  health,  and  of  many 
geieutific  bodies.  Among  his  discoveries  were  t!ie  metals 
zirconium,  titanium,  and  uranium,  the  sulphiite  of  stron- 
tium, and  the  molybilate  of  lead.  He  did  much  to  advance 
tho  classification  of  minerals  by  chemical  analysis  ;  was  an 
early  defender  and  popularizer  of  the  discoveries  of  La- 
voisier. His  numerous  writings  were  chiefly  published  as 
papers  in  the  JJciiL-schri/tcn  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  tho 
analyses  alone  constituting  five  volumes  of  a  collected 
scries  published  from  17^5  to  I8I0.  He  also  edited  a 
Cficntiinl  Dirfi'tiutri/  (5  vols.,  1S07-10)  and  a  Chvmical 
Mainmf.     1).  at  Berlin  Jan.  1,  1817. 

Klaproth,  von  (IlF.ixitirn  .Trt.irs),  son  of  the  cele- 
brated chemist,  b.  Ht  Berlin,  Prussia.  Oct.  11,  17S.3;  ajiplied 
himself  by  sitealth  when  fourteen  years  of  age  to  the  study 
of  Chinese,  and  manifested  such  wonderful  talent  for  lan- 
guages that  he  was  allowed  to  devote  himself  to  philology 
instead  of  a]qdied  science,  as  intendetl  \iy  his  father.  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  IhiMe  and  Hres<len,  and  find- 
ing in  the  Hresden  library  a  fine  e<tlb  etion  of  Orltntal  MSfl., 
ho  established  in  ls02  the  A  »ti  at  inch  in  J/rK/n^/u,  printed  at 
Weinmr,  for  nuiking  known  the  results  of  his  researches. 
These  achievements  of  a  boy  of  nineteen  years  naturally 
attracted  attention  in  Germany  and  Russia,  and  in  I>01 
tho  government  of  the  latter  cimntry  appointed  Kliiproth 
interpreter  to  nn  embassy  already  on  its  way  to  China. 
Ho  set  out  alone,  overtook  the  emliassy  in  Siberia,  and  ac- 
companied it  into  Mongolia  (Jan..  lsi)(il,  hut  tho  refusal 
of  the  I'hincse  government  to  receive  a  Russian  envoy  pre- 
vented his  penetrating  into  China  proper.  Returning  to 
Kuropo  by  a  different  route,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  gi'ography  of  Central  .Asia,  and  of  the  languages  of  (he 
inhiibitants,  wlii<!h  he  turned  to  good  account.  In  1807  ho 
was  sent  tr>  explore  (he  Caueiisus.  and  spent  a  year  in  that 
region,  after  which  lie  was  appointed  profe>sor  iit  the  Tni- 
versity  of  \Vilna.  He  was  nnide  a  membi'r  o^  the  Russian 
Academy,  hatl  a  pension  and  other  honors  equivalent  to  n 
grant  of  nobility,  but  difl'ieuHiiH  (Inown  in  the  way  ot  (ho 
publication  uf  his  researeln-s  led  t«i  »  rupture,  anrl  when  he 
left  Russia  in  1812  his  titles  and  honors  were  revoked.  Ho 
then  published  at  Halle  his  Trarrh  in  Coitrnmii»  and  (trnf- 
ffia  ( 1812-14  1.  at  Weimar  his  Oroifrnphira-HUtorirnl  J)r- 
Kcrifitiint  nf  EitHtern  CatiraitiiM  (l.sl4).  and  at  Berlin  his 
f)vm'rifttiiin  nf  thr  liiinnian  Provinrrn  ttrtirrrn  thr  CnitpiitH 
ami  lilnrh  Sritn  {1814  1.  lie  coneei\'od  a  great  ndmiradon 
for  Napi'Ieon  preeist  ly  at  the  time  when  tho  fortunes  of 
that  monarch  were  must  rapidly  declining;  visitcil  him  at 
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KLATTAU— KLOPSTOCK. 


the  island  of  Elba,  and  was  received  with  honor.  On  the 
linal  establishment  of  the  Bourbons  in  France,  Klaproth 
settled  in  Paris,  obtaining  through  the  influence  of  Hum- 
boldt a  nominal  professorship  at  Berlin  with  a  handsome 
salary.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  French 
capital,  engaged  iu  the  production  of  a  series  of  works 
upon  Asia,  especially  Central  Asia  and  China.  Among 
these  were  Asia  Polij'jiotm  (1S23-29).  with  a  linguistic  at- 
las; Tableaux  historiqnca  (le  I'Asle  (1824),  treatises  on  the 
Chinese,  Corean,  Mautchoo.  and  other  Asiatic  languages,  and 
very  numerous  papers  in  the  transactions  of  learned  socie- 
ties. He  left  in  MS.  a  geographical  and  historical  work 
on  the  Chinese  empire,  and  a  New  Mithn'Uatcs,  or  Si/ntc- 
matic  Class  if  cat  ion  of  All  Known  Lanf/uatjeSy  nith  Vocab- 
ularies. The  geographical  labors  of  Klaproth  in  Central 
Asia  have  been  characterized  as  framlulcnt  on  a  colossal  scale 
by  Sir  Henry  Rawliuson  (1S72).    1>.  at  Paris  Aug.  20,  IS.'IJ. 

Klat'tau,  town  of  Bohemia,  6S  miles  X.  W.  of  Prague. 
It  has  considerable  manufactures  of  leather.     Pop.  73S2. 

Klaii'senburg  [Hun.  Kolosvdr].  the  capital  of  Tran- 
svlvania.  formerly  a  separate  principality  of  the  Austrian 
eniitire,  now  united  to  Hungary,  situated  22o  miles  S.  E. 
of  Pesth.  Pop.  26,382.  It  lias  a  university  established  in 
1872.  a  Unitarian  college,  a  fortified  castle,  manufactories 
of  porcelain,  and  a  considerable  trade.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  Magyars. 

Kl^ber  (Jean  Baptiste),  b.  at  Strasbourg  in  1755. 
Son  of  a  stouemason,  he  was  one  of  the  truest  and  best 
representatives  of  that  generation  of  Frenchmen  who 
started  from  the  then  so-called  low  ranks  of  society,  and 
demonstrated,  through  their  splendid  actions  and  noble 
conduct,  the  necessity  of  the  coming  of  the  Revolution, 
which  erased  for  ever  discrimination  between  classes.  Kl^- 
bcr's  military  and  warlike  character  caused  him  to  give  up 
histirst  calling  as  an  architect,  and  to  enlist  in  the  military 
service  of  Austria.  He  was  soon  tired  of  that  mercenary 
work,  and  returned  to  France,  where  he  was  inspector  of 
buildings  at  Belfort,  when  in  1792  he  volunteered  to  serve 
as  a  private  in  the  republican  armies  of  France,  where  he 
r.Tpidly  rose  to  the  highest  rank.  After  the  glorious  siege 
of  Mayence.  Klebcr  was  sent  to  fight  against  the  royalists 
of  Vendee,  then  to  the  armies  of  Sambre-et-Mcuse  and  of 
the  Rhine,  with  which  he  crossed  the  Rhine  and  won  the 
two  battles  of  Altenkirchen  and  Friedberg  in  1795.  As  he 
wns  a  strong  republican,  the  Directory  did  not  want  to  cm- 
plov  him;  but  Napoleon  gave  him  a  command  in  the  ex- 
])edition  to  Egypt,  ainl  left  him  there  as  general-in-chicf. 
After  the  departure  of  Xapoleon,  Klcticr  vanquished  the 
Turks  at  Heliopolis;  1801)  again  subdued  Egypt,  which 
had  revolted,  and  was  munlered  at  Cairo,  June,  1800,  by  a 
fanatical  Moslem.  In  Strasbourg  there  is  a  square  called 
'*  Place  Klebcr,'*  adorned  with  a  statue  of  the  great  Stras- 
bourgeois  republican  general.  Fklix  Aucaigne. 

Kleene'-Boc  [Dutch  for  ''little  buck"],  the  Cephalo- 
pn>i  pjjijiinra^ijne  of  the  smallest  of  the  antelope  group,  an 
active  little  animal  of  South  Africa.  It  is  one  foot  high  at 
the  shoulders,  and  is  of  a  dark  slate-color. 

Klein  (Johann  Adam),  b.  in  Nuremberg  Mar.  24.  1792; 
d.  May,  lS7r>.  He  studied  at  the  art  academy  in  Vienna, 
and  after  travelling  in  Hungary,  returned  and  began  work 
in  his  native  city  in  1S15  ;  in  1819  was  sent  by  King  Louis 
of  Bavaria  to  Italy  ;  was  there  two  years,  and  afterwards 
made  Nuremberg  his  home.  Klein  was  chiefly  famous  as 
a  painter  of  battle-pieces,  but  excelled  also  in  portraiture. 
He  was,  besides,  an  engraver  of  ability,  and  reproduced 
many  of  his  own  and  other  artists'  works. 

Kleist,  von  {Heisrich),  b.  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
Oct.  10.  1776.  He  never  succeeded  in  giving  his  life  a 
lixed  and  practical  aim.  The  military  service  he  left  in 
order  to  study  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  these 
studies  he  left  in  order  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Prussian 
civil  service.  This  he  gave  up  in  180G,  and  determined  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  literature,  but  more  than 
once  he  abandoned  literature  too  with  tlisgust.  The  result 
(.if  a  life  thus  scattered  was  despair,  and  the  state  of  degra- 
datiiin  in  which  Napoleon  kept  Germany,  and  the  personal 
disajipointmcnts  and  calamities  which  bcfel  Kleist  from 
this  source,  added  to  his  misery.  It  was  of  no  use  that 
moments  of  the  most  sublime  enthusiasm  alternated  with 
his  despair.  He  grew  tired  of  life,  and  Nov.  21.  1811,  he 
shot  himself  at  Wansee,  near  Potsdam,  liaving  shot  first  his 
friend,  according  to  a  given  promise,  Henriette  Vogel,  the 
wife  of  a  rich  merchant,  a  spirited  and  highly  gifted  woman, 
but  sick  in  mind  like  her  lover.  In  1826,  Tieck  published 
a  collected  edition  of  his  works  in  3  vols.  His  dramas.  Die 
Fnmilic  Svhroffenstein  (1803).  Ainphitrt/nn  (ISO"),  Drr  zer- 
brochene  Kruff  { 1  81 1 ),  A'aVc/ieH  von  Heilhronu  (1810),  i>/€ 
Ifcrmannsschlacht,  and  iJfr  Prinz  von  Honihunj,  belong  now 
to  the  standard  pieces  of  every  stage  in  Germany  ;  and  his 


novels,  among  which  Michael  Kohlhaas  occupies  the  first 
place,  have  taken  rank  beside  Goethe's  and  above  Tieck's. 
It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  Kleist  was  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  original  poetical  geniuses  which  the 
German  people  has  produced.  Other  poets  have  depicted 
greater  eharactcrs,  but  in  the  life  and  fulness  of  the  de- 
lineation none  has  ever  surpassed  him,  and  the  sickliness 
of  his  spirit  is  not  so  very  conspicuous  in  his  works.  After 
his  death  ho  became  the  idol  of  the  romantic  school,  not 
exactly  on  account  of  the  diseased  state  of  his  mind,  but 
on  account  of  his  absolute  contempt  for  real  life. 

Clemens  Petersen. 

Klemin  (FniEDnicn  Gtstav),  b.  at  Chemnitz  Nov.  12. 
1S02;  studied  history  in  Lcipsic,  Jena,  and  Dresden;  held 
different  positions  at  the  library  of  Dresden  1S31-G3,  and 
d.  Aug.  2J,  1S67.  His  principal  writings  arc  Allgenieine 
i'lil'itrrjesrhicJitc  dcr  Mrnsrhhfit  (10  vols.,  1843-52),  Allrjr- 
vieine  CitltnncisseHschn/'t  (2  vols.,  1854),  and  Die  Francn  (6 
vols..  1854-58). 

Klen'ze,  von  (Leo),  b.  at  Hildesheim  Feb.  20,  1784; 
studied  at  Brunswick,  Berlin,  and  Paris;  travelled  througli 
Italy,  and  settled  in  1815  at  Miinioh.  where  ho  became 
architect  to  tlie  court.  He  built  the  whole  moilcrn  Mu- 
nich—the Walhalla,  Pinakothek,  Glyptolhek,  Odi-on.  Mu- 
seum, royal  palace,  post-office,  etc.,  and  a  great  number 
of  private  palaces  and  houses.  Also  in  St.  Petersburg, 
whilher  he  was  invited  in  1839,  he  built  a  great  number  of 
buildings,  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  something 
magnificent  and  picturesque;  but  there  is  nothing  original 
in  tliem.  Of  his  writings,  Aphorist indie  Bemcrknnffcn 
(1838)  is  an  interesting  book.     D.  Jan.  27,  1864. 

Kleptomania.  Sec  Insanity,  by  AV.  A.  Hammond, 
M.  D. 

KHas'nia,  a  river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  government 
of  Moscow,  flows  through  those  of  Vladinieer  and  Nizhnec- 
Novgorod,  and  joins  the  Oka  after  a  course  of  327  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  about  150  miles,  and.  as  it  runs  through 
the  most  densely  peopled  and  industrially  developed  dis- 
tricts of  tho  country,  is  of  great  commercial  consequence. 

Klike'tat$9  a  tribe  of  Indians  living  in  Washington 
Territory,  in  the  region  X.  of  the  Dalles,  between  the  Cas- 
cade Range  and  the  Columbia  River.  They  lielong  to  tho 
Sahaptin  family  tif  the  Columbian  group,  and  are  there- 
fore akin  to  the  Nez  Perces  and  "Wiilln  Wallas,  while  Ihey 
seem  to  be  almost  identical  with  the  Yakimas,  from  whom, 
apparently,  they  are  di8<inguished  only  by  geographical  lo- 
cation. They  were  formerly  quite  migratory  in  theirhabits 
of  life,  but  their  most  permanent  abode  was  in  the  valleys 
between  Jlounts  St.  Helen  and  Adams,  W.  and  S.  of  the 
Yakimas.  The  name  Kliketat  means  "  robber,"  and  was 
gained  by  their  encroachments  upon  neighboring  tribes, 
they  having  for  many  years  overrun  the  AVilJamette  Valley, 
until  in  1855  they  were  curbed  by  forces  of  the  I'.  S.  army. 
They  have  since  been  consolidated  with  the  Yakimas.  and 
placed  upon  tho  reservation  near  Fort  Simcoe.  E.  of  the 
Coast  Range,  where  they  have  made  consi<lernbIe  progress 
in  civilization.  They  are  divided  into  five  bands,  and 
number  about  2000.  (Sec  Bancroft's  Natire  liacts  of  the 
Pucijic  States,  vol.  i.) 

Kliki'tat,  county  in  S.  Washington  Territory.  Area, 
about  50(H1  square  miles.  It  lies  E.  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains, and  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Columbia 
River.  It  is  generally  a  good  open  grazing  country.  It 
includes  the  Klikitat  Prairie.     Cap.  Rockland.     Pop.  329. 

Kling'er,  von  (Friedricii  Maximilian),  b.  at  Frank- 
fort in  1753,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Giessen; 
wrote  dramas  for  the  Seyler  band  of  strolling  actors:  took 
part  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Bavarian  war  of  succession  ;  went 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  1780  ;  rose  there  to  the  highest  positions 
in  the  military  administration ;  became  lieutenant-gen- 
eral in  1811,  and  d.  Feb.  25,  1831.  In  1775  he  wrote  a 
tragedy,  Sturm  nnd  Dranty,  a  horribly  affected  imitation  of 
Shakspeare.  from  whicli  the  whole  period  of  fermentation 
preceding  the  appearance  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  received 
its  name.  But,  with  the  exception  of  this  one  fact,  all 
Klinger's  tragedies,  comedies,  and  novels  arc  entirely  des- 
titute of  interest. 

Klipp'springer  [Dutch],  the  Orentra;}us  saltatrix,  a 
beautitul  and  graceful  South  African  mountain  antelope, 
resembling  in  its  habits  the  chamois.  It  is  an  extremely 
agile  and  swift  little  creature,  less  than  two  feet  in  height. 

Klop'stock  (FuiEDRlCH  Gottlieb),  b.  in  Quedtinburg, 
Prussian  Saxony,  July  2,  1724.  He  studied  theology  first 
in  Jena,  where  he  (1745)  wrote  the  first  gong  of  his  great  epic 
poem,  Mc8ninh  ;  then  in  Leipsic,  where  he  (1748)  publish- 
ed the  first  three  songs  of  that  poem  in  PJremisrhe  BeitrUffe. 
They  made  a  deep  impression.  Every  young  man  became 
at  once  his  admirer  and  his  disciple.  Rut.  although  he  had 
touched  the  very  heart  of  his  nation,  he  found  no  supjiort 
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and  littlo  cncourugement  at  home.  AH  literature  in  Ger- 
many waa  at  that  time  more  or  less  a  court  affair,  and  every 
court  was  a  petty  copy  of  Versailles.  FrediTiek  the  Great 
considered  the  attempt  of  rorrniii>,'a  g*'""'"'^ '^''^'''■™""  l''^'"'*^- 
ture  as  foolishness,  and  even  thf  empt-ror  Joseph,  to  wliom 
Klopstock  dedicated  his  great  drama.  Ilrrui»tnnH  S'hlntht, 
could  not  be  broujjht  to  take  any  iiotiec  of  liim.  lie  was 
supported  by  foreigners.  The  Danish  kin>;  gave  him  a 
p^„ai,,i, — small  enough — and  on  this  he  lived  partly  in 
Copenhagen,  partly  Id  Hamburg,  "here  he  d.  -Mar.  11, 
ISll.'i.  Even  wlien  a  hoy  ho  entertained  the  idea  of  writing 
a  great  epic  poem,  and  he  certainly  succeeded  in  realizing 
this  idea,  though,  unfortunately,  his  noem  bears  striking, 
even  painful,  marks  of  being  the  result  of  great  exertions, 
as  much  as  the  jiroduct  of  great  powers.  Klopstoek  be- 
comes often  forced  when  he  wishes  to  be  strong,  and  obscure 
when  he  tries  to  be  deep.  His  Otf't  are  generally  hard  to 
understand,  and  not  always  worth  understanding.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  explain  the  impression  he  made 
and  the  inlluence  he  exercised  from  the  artistic  value  of 
his  works:  they  depcndeil  on  the  peculiar  position  lie  oc- 
cupied in  the  history  of  (.Jerman  literature,  lie  is  the 
father  of  modern  German  poetry,  not  because  he  created 
it.  but  because  he  made  it  possible — not  on  account  of  his 
genius,  but  on  account  of  his  standpoint.  In  a  moment 
when  the  German  nation  had  given  up  its  confidence 
in  itself,  and  looked  to  France  not  only  for  its  literary 
forms,  but  for  its  literary  impulses,  Klopstock  stepi)ed  forth 
and  emphasized  German  character,  as  revealed  in  (Jerman 
history  and  German  Protestantism,  with  such  a  strength 
that  it  echoed  through  two  or  three  generations,  and  became 
a  rallying-point  for  all  national  aspirations  and  sympa- 
tliips.  Clemcns  Petkrshn. 

Knapp  (Albert),  b.  at  Tiibingen,  WUrtemberg.  July 
25,  1708:  studied  theology:  lieM  (lifferent  positions  in  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  was  appointed  pastor  in  ISIifi  at 
Stuttgart,  where  he  d.  June  IS.  IS(U.  His  Chyi»t/i'rhrn 
OedUhtr  |2vol?..  1S20)  and  Scurrn  ^rf/iV//^,- ( 1834)  contain 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  hymns  jiroduced  in  our  time. 

Knapp  (Chai;ntrv  L.),  b.  in  Berlin.  A't.,  Feb.  2fi,  1 809  ; 
learned  the  printing-trade  at  Montpelicr;  was  for  some 
years  editor  of  the  Vermont  Stntf  Jnuniaf:  secretary  of 
state  from  is^ifi  to  18111;  removed  to  Massachusetts,  and 
was  secretary  of  the  senate  in  iS.'il.  and  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  185o  to  18J9.  He  had  nominated  Gen.  Har- 
rison for  the  Presidency  in  IS.'JO,  obtaining  for  him  the 
electoral  vote  of  Vermont,  four  years  before  the  campaign 
in  which  thaf  President  was  elected. 

Knapp  (Hkhmann).  M.  D..  b.  in  Germany  in  18.*^2  :  was 
professor  of  ophthalm'dogy  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
from  18tU  to  lSfi8.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  New 
York,  where  he  opened  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  and 
Aural  Institute,  and  founded  the  Ar*hirrfi  <>/  Op}ithftfm<,li><fy 
oijii  <)t<,!ntpf,  published  both  in  German  and  English.  Ho 
is  the  author  of  /nfrnnruhir  Tiimuni  and  various  papers  in 
different  ophthalmological  periodicals. 

Knapp  (JAf-on),  b.  at  Otego,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7, 
17119;  wa«  educated  as  an  Episcopalian,  but  about  his 
twenty-fir>t  year  joined  the  TJaptist  Church;  studied  at 
Mailison  University  in  Hamilttui,  anci  taught  school  at 
Springfield,  where  he  entered  the  ministry  in  1S22.  In 
I8;jO  he  removed  to  Watertown,  taking  an  active  and  very 
suceessful  part  in  a  revival  there,  after  which  he  entered 
upon  the  wider  field  of  itinerant  preaching.  His  labors 
now  directed  him  to  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
the  New  England  and  Midille  States,  thence  westward  to 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  finally  to  California,  every- 
where by  liis  earnest  enthusiasm  and  practical  preaching 
winning  multitudes  of  converts.  He  published  hi-^  Auto- 
bio'friifjfnf  a  few  years  before  his  death  (m  Mar.  2,  1874,  in 
which,  among  the  statistics  of  his  labors,  it  is  slated  that 
about  a  dozen  years  after  he  began  imlependcnt  preaching 
the  number  of  converts  bad  reached  100,000,  and  he  there- 
after refrained  from  counting  Ihein. 

Knapp  (SvMiEt,  LoRRNZcf).  TiI*.T>.,  h.  at  Newhnryport, 
Mass.,  .Ian.  19,  178;!;  graduated  at  Itartumiith  in  1804; 
i)cca,me  a  lawyer  ;  commande<l  a  militia  regiment  ascolonid 
in  the  war  of 'l812-14  :  from  181.'1  to  1828  edited  journals  in 
Boston,  Mass. — the  d'azrtfr,  tlie  Xiitintinf  lifpuhfirati,  and 
others.  In  1827  be  entereil  upon  the  practice  of  law  in 
New  York.  Col.  Knapp  was  the  author  of  nmny  works. 
chiefly  biogrnphical,  among  which  are  Travrh  in  Xurth 
AmvricH  hi/  Alt  I}<i/  (  I'^IS),  /i{»;/.  Skrtrhm  »>/  Eniiurnt  Lttw- 
yrm,  Stntrnmr}i,  and  3/cn  of'  I,rltrrM  (1821 ),  drnitin  ftf  Frrt' 
mnfinnn/  (1828).  Sfcrtrhm  nf  Puhlir  r/iarnrtrnt  (ISn'O),  Am. 
niof,ynphif(\^:i:i),  /:;.■.«  of  HeWitl  CIinton{182R).  of  Haniel 
Webster  (18:i.*.),  Aaron  Burr  ( is;;.'.).  and  a  revision  of  J.  H. 
Hinton's  IIiiitor>/  of' tfir  t'liitrd  SiaOi  (18:54).  D.  at  Hop- 
kiiiton.  Mass..  July  8,  1.8;J8. 

Knap'sack  [Dan.  hnapzak,  from  knappcu,  to  "cat"], 
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a  case,  wallet,  or  scrip  of  leather  or  painted  canvas  carried 
upon  the  shoulders.  The  knapsack  is  chiefly  employed  by 
foot-soldiers  for  carrying  their  personal  effects. 

KnarcH'horoughf  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
York,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nidd.  It  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  cotton  goods,  and  some  interesting  ruins. 
Pop.  520j. 

Knans  (Et:nwiG),  b.  at  Wiesbaden  Oct.  5.  1829.  His 
father  was  an  optician.  He  received  instruction  from 
Jaeobi,  the  ])ainter  of  the  grand  duke,  and  was  sent,  pen- 
sioned by  the  state,  to  Diisscldorf.  There  Sohn  and  Sha- 
dow were  his  teachers,  but  he  struck  out  an  original  path 
for  himself  in  the  portrayal  of  Bcenes  in  peasant-life.  In 
l8j;i  he  went  to  Paris,  and  remained  eight  years;  returned 
to  (iermany  ;  sojourned  a  while  at  Berlin,  and  finally  (I8C0) 
took  up  his  residence  in  Dilsseldorf.  M.  Knaus  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Amsterdam,  and  has  received  a  gold 
medal  at  Berlin.  Other  medals  were  bestowed  on  him  in 
\%b'.\,  18;>u.  1Sj7,  1Sj9,  and  a  medal  of  honor  in  18G7  ;  the 
same  year  he  was  created  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  The  pictures  of  Knaus  represent  scenes  in  Ger- 
man rustic  life,  and  are  rich  in  humor.  (lOod  examples 
may  be  seen  in  private  collections  of  New  York. 

Knco'land  ( ABNER).b.  in  1774  ;  was  fcr  a  time  a  Bap- 
tist minister,  then  a  Universalist.  and  finally  a  deist.  He 
was  (1821-28)  editor  of  a  Universalist  periodical  in  Phila- 
delphia: in  1S28  editor  of  the  0^/'v/?;v//(rA,  N.  Y.;  in  18:12 
foumled  the  Inrcfttifjator  at  Boston,  Mass..  and  in  18:^fi  was 
tried  before  the  supreme  court  at  Boston  on  a  charge  of 
blasphemy.  D.  at  Sa'ubria,  Ind.,  Aug.  27.  1844.  He  pub- 
lished Thr  Deht  (1822),  Lertmes  on  Uin'veritfil  Sufvati'nn 
(1S24).  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  (182."i),  a  Jie- 
I'l'ric  of  the  Evidences  of  ChristianitJ/  (1829),  and  other 
works. 

Kneeland  (SAMrFr.\  M.  D..b.  in  Boston.  Mass.,  Aug.  1, 
1821  :  graduated  at  Hsirvard  in  1840. and  at  flie  Massachu- 
setts Medical  School  in  I84;', ;  studied  in  Paris,  and  prnctiscd 
medicine  in  Boston  1845-60.  He  is  an  neti\e  member  of 
many  learneil  societies  :  served  as  an  army  surgeon  in  the 
late  war.  In  iSOii  he  became  secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  and  professor  of  zoology  and 
physiology  there.  Prof.  Kneeland  has  contributed  nuich 
to  scientific  and  other  literature,  and  edited  (180G-H9)  the 
Anniiftf  of  SrirntifJc  Disroi-rri/. 

KnrUlor  (Sir  Godfrey^  b.  at  Liibeck  in  1040  ;  was  sent 
i  by  bis  father(wlio  intended  tliat  he  should  ]uirsue  the  military 
j  profession)  to  London  to  study  mat  hematics  and  fortification. 
Having  more  taste  f<ir  painting,  he  went  to  Amsterdam, 
and  stuclied,  so  tradition  says,  with  Bemluandt  and  Ferdi- 
nand Bol ;  at  the  age  of  seventeen  went  to  Home,  and  was 
a  pupil  of  Maratti  and  Bernini  ;  in  Venice  gained  a  repu- 
tation hy  painting  the  portraits  of  eminent  persons,  espe- 
cially of  Cardinal  Bassadonna.     His  fame  was  earned  in 
London,  whither  he  repaired  in  1074.     The  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, being  attracted  by  a  portrait  of  his  secretary  which 
Kncller  Inid   ]iainted,  sat  for  his  own.  ami  persuatled  the 
king,  Charles  TI.,  to  sit  also.     Tlie  picture  was  successful, 
'  partly,  it  would  seem,  because  it  was  executed  with  rapidity 
i  and  boldness,  and  the  artist's  fortune  was  made.     He  had 
!  as  mu(di  as  he  could  do,  and  at  his  own  prices.     The  nnm- 
i  ber  of  his  portraits  is  as  astonishing  as  the  quality  of  his 
j  subjects.     He  painted  the  likenesses  of  ten  sovereigns — 
!   Charles   II.,   James    II.,  William    III..    George   I..    Tiouis 
'   XIV.,   Peter    the   Groat,    Charhs   V.,  anr|    queens    Maria. 
Mary,  ami    Anne.     William   employed    him    to    paitit    the 
'  beauties  of  Hampton   Court,  conferred  on  him  the  honor 
I  of  knighthood,  and  presented  him  with  a  g<ihl  medal  and 
I  chain.     Gcorgo   T.  created   him   a  baronet.     Kneller  d.  in 
j  172.*?,  and  had  a  monuinent  erected  to  him  in  We>^tminsler 
Alibey  ;  he  was  buried  at  Whitton.     The  monument   was 
I  erected  at  his  own  expense,  after  designs  by  a  sculjitor  of 
1  his  own  selection.     Kncller  was  \ain.Hnd  greedy  of  nun'ey 
and  distinction,  and  is  thought  to  ha\f  done  less  (h:in  ius- 
tieo  to  his  real  talents.    He  was  a  coarse  man,  and  did  coarse 
work;    but  ho  had  knowledge,  judgment,  and  taste,  and 
when  he  exerted  himself,  as  in  thi>se  <d"  his  pictures  in  the 
(Jallery  of  the  Atlniirals,  in  which  ho  yhr.rerl  (he  honor  with 
Lely,   showed    that    he  was   a  num   of  rbiiity.     After  the 
death  of  Sir  Peter  Lcly  he  stood  at  the  head  of  bis  profes- 
sion in  England.      But  he  owcil  his  fame  (o  the  quality  of 
his  patrons  rather  than  to  the  (piality  of  his  art.      In  a 
b.tler  age  he  uiitrht  hiive  done  belter  work.     Th"  |K>rtruita 
fd'Ibe  Kit  Kal  Club  are  anuuig  the  be.-t  of  Kncller  s  pieces. 
To   him   we  owe   the  preservation  of  Rafaelle's   cartoons. 
Kneller  was  married,  Imt   left  no  heirs  to  enjoy  the  largo 
fortune  that  he  aceumulftte«l.      He  was  a  wit,  highly  appre- 
ciated   by  men    like   I)ryden.   ,\d<livon.   Prior,  and   Flecle, 
and   the  members  of  the    Kil-Kat    Club,  to  which   ho  bo- 
longc.l.  0.  B.  Fi'.oTMixonAM. 

Kniaz'nin   (Fuanciszek   Dyonizy),  b.   Oct.  4,  1750; 
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educated  at  Vitebsk,  in  the  school  of  the  Jesuits,  which 
order  he  entered.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  order  in 
1773  he  became  secretary  to  Prince  Adam  Czartorvski,  but 
fell  about  179r>  into  a  mental  derangement  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  D.  Aug.  25,  1S07,  at  Konskawola,  one  of 
the  estates  of  the  prince.  He  translated  Horace,  Anac- 
reon,  Catullus,  Ossian,  and  others,  and  among  his  own 
poetical  productions  there  are  many  idyls  and  minor  poems 
of  a  delicate  beauty,  both  in  sentiment  and  form. 

Knight  [from  Tent.  fCnecht,  defined  by  Grimm  as^wcr, 
famulus,  sfmis,  "attendant  or  servant"].  The  word  cor- 
responding to  our  "  knight"  is  in  most  languages  derived 
from  the  horse,  as,  for  instance,  the  French  chwalier,  the 
Danish  Riddcr,  etc.  In  nearly  all  nations  which  have  at- 
tained any  martial  renown  there  has  been  set  apart  a  body 
of  combatants  known  by  a  distinguishing  title  and  perform- 
ing certain  honorable  service.  Such  were  those  Grecian 
warriors  whom  historians  call  knights,  and  such  also  the 
equites  of  Rome.  (See  Eqi'ESTRIAN  Order.)  Eut  knight- 
hood, as  associated  with  chivalry,  is  of  Northern  origin. 
A  certain  Viiluo  of  land,  called  in  England  a  *' knight's 
fee,"  and  in  Normandy  "  fief  de  haubcrt."  was  allotted  to  a 
tenant,  who  in  return  hound  himself  to  follow  his  lord  to 
battle.  Thus,  in  its  earlier  days  knighthood  was  but  a  part 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  could  boast  little  of  that  nobleness 
which  afterwards  distinguished  it.  Its  real  histcry  begins 
with  the  Crusades.  During  these  wars  it  assumed  a  volun- 
tary character.  The  younger  sons  of  noble  families  enlisted 
under  the  banners  of  wealthy  lords,  in  whose  service  they 
might  hope  to  gain  such  honor,  and  even  riches,  as  would 
raise  them  to  an  equality  with  their  elder  brothers.  Barons 
were  glad  to  take  these  adventurers  into  their  pay,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  knighthood  won  by  voluntary  service 
became  more  esteemed  than  that  feudal  sort  which  was  (he 
right  of  the  eldest  born  ;  so  that  in  time  rich  landowners 
grew  ashamed  of  a  title  which  they  had  not  earned,  and 
refused  the  honor  until  they  had  earned  it  by  some  brave  ex- 
]doit.  During  the  Crusades  knighthood  became  blended 
and  almost  identified  with  religion.  Every  knight  pledged 
himself  to  aid  in  recovering  the  Holy  Land.  Fighting 
against  infidels  was  itself  a  religious  service:  warriors  who 
dii-'d  while  wearing  the  cross  were  assured  by  priest  and 
pope  of  a  speedy  entrance  into  paradise;  chivalry  was  held 
to  he  little  lower  than  the  Church  itrclf,  and  the  two  were 
united  in  the  persons  of  those  monk-soldiers  who,  while 
under  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  were  also 
foremost  and  fiercest  in  battle.  Their  deeds,  however  great, 
were  supposed  to  increase  not  their  own  renown,  but  that 
of  the  order  to  which  they  belonged,  and  it  may  be  that 
such  devotion  to  a  common  interest  had  some  influence 
over  secular  warriors,  and  aroused  that  aprtt  de  corps 
which  made  knighthood  a  universal  brotherhood.  Another 
peculiar  trait  of  knighthood  was  the  worship  of  women. 
Women  gave  the  prize  in  tournaments;  the  knight  wore 
his  mistress's  favor  in  real  as  in  mimic  battle;  God  and 
the  ladies  {Dicn  ct  noire  Dame)  were  associated  on  the  lips 
and  in  the  heart  of  every  true  knight.  Various  manuals 
were  written,  especially  when  chivalry  was  on  the  decline, 
to  teach  knightly  duty,  but  our  most  vivid  knowledge  of 
knights  and  their  manners  is  derived  from  ancient  ro- 
mances and  from  chroniclers  like  Froissart  and  Joinville, 
whose  naively-told  stories  show  us  not  only  the  virtues  of 
chivalry,  but  also  its  vices.  In  France,  knighthood  came 
nearest  to  the  ideal  standard.  German  knights  were  want- 
ing in  courtesy,  and  too  often  regarded  uoble  birth  as  more 
important  than  noble  deeds. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  many  ordei's  of  religious  knight- 
hood were  founded  fur  the  purpose  of  helping  Christians 
against  the  infidels.  Their  members  were  bound  to  pov- 
erty, chastity,  and  obedience,  but  the  first,  at  least,  of  these 
vows  was  soon  broken.  The  orders  became  very  rich  and 
luxurious,  the  original  motives  of  their  formation  were  lost 
sight  of,  and  their  power  aroused  the  jealousy  of  kings  and 
nobles.  The  chief  of  thosn  orders  were  :  The  HoHpitaUers, 
or  brothers  of  St.  Juhn  of  Jerusalem,  founded  10413  to  nurse 
and  care  for  poor  wounded  crusaders.  After  leaving  the 
Holy  Land  they  occupied  first  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and 
then  Malta,  whence  they  were  expelled  by  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte in  1798.  The  Templars,  so  called  from  having  a  house 
near  the  supposed  site  of  Solomon's  Temjde.  founded  1118 
for  the  protection  of  pilgrims.  They  grew  extremely  rich, 
and  after  quitting  Palestine  had  establishments  in  several 
European  countries.  Having  been  accused  of  heresy  and 
other  crimes,  they  were  in  LHl  suppressed  by  Pope  Clement 
v..  at  the  instigation  of  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France, 
who  caused  many  of  them  to  be  imprisoned,  banished,  or 
put  to  death.  The  Teutonic  order,  instituted  during  the 
siege  of  Acre,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  acquired 
great  power,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  conquered 
Prussia,  Livonia,  and  Courland  from  their  heathen  chiefs. 
The  Spanish  order  of  .SV.  Jamea  of  Compostclla  was  founded 


for  the  defence  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  that  saint,  and 
the  knights  were  continually  engaged  in  warfare  with  the 
Moors.  Janet  Ti:ckev. 

Knight,  tp.  of  Vanderburg  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1,142. 

Knight  (Charles),  b.  at  Windsor,  Eng.,  Mar.  19,  1791  ; 
studied  at  a  classical  school  at  Ealing,  and  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship with  his  father,  who  was  a  bookseller  at  Wind- 
sor. After  a  brief  residence  in  London,  occuT)ied  in  gain- 
ing a  practical  insight  into  journalism,  he  established,  in 
company  with  his  father,  a  newspaper,  the  Windsor  and 
Eton  E.rprfSK,  which  he  edited  from  1812  to  lS2fi.  During 
this  period  he  also  published  the  Etonian  (a  magazine  ed- 
ited by  Praed.  and  of  which  Macaulay  and  Nelson  Cole- 
ridge, then  "  Eton  boys,"  were  leading  writers),  and  the 
Plain  Ent/linhman,  a  cheap  literary  miscellany  in  2  vols., 
chiefly  written  by  himself  (1820-22).  Removing  to  London 
in  1820.  Knight  purchased  the  Guardian  newspaper,  which 
ho  edited  for  two  years,  when  he  sold  it  in  order  to  com- 
mence business  as  a  publisher  in  Pall  M.tII.  The  most  im- 
port.ant  venture  of  the  new  house  was  Knifjht'n  Qunrlrrly 
Matjnzinc  (lS2."^-24').  which  contained  some  brilliant  articles 
by  Macaulay.  Praed.  and  other  Cnmhrldge  students,  but 
came  to  an  end  after  six  numbers.  About  this  time  (1824) 
he  brought  out  a  newly  discovered  work  by  Milton  on  Cfn-in- 
tian  I>octrinc.  which  gave  occasion  to  the  remarkable  arti- 
cle on  Milton  with  which  Macaulay  enmmenced  his  tri- 
umphal career  in  the  columns  of  the  Ediuhurqlt  Revicir. 
Shortly  afterward  Knight  conceived  the  plan  of  a  national 
library.  "  a  cheap  series  of  books  which  should  condense 
the  information  contained  in  voluminous  and  expensive 
works,"  for  which  he  selected  the  subjects  of  about  100 
volumes  in  history,  science,  art.  and  miscellaneous  lit- 
erature. The  scheme  being  too  large  for  a  single  pub- 
lisher, a  part  was  given  to  other  houses,  and  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Society  for  the  DiflTusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  then 
just  formed.  As  a  consequence  of  the  commercial  crisis  of 
1826,  Knight's  publishing-house  went  down  like  so  many 
others,  but  in  the  following  year  he  eonimenced  business 
again  as  superintendent  of  the  publications  of  the  V.  K. 
Society.  His  eunnection  with  that  association  lasted  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  was  the  central  incident  in  his  career. 
He  displayed  grent  enterprise  and  mental  activity  in  pro- 
jecting many  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  works  of  a 
series  which  was  practically  the  continuation  of  his  own 
early  scheme.  The  British  Almanac  and  Cnmpauion  to  the 
Almanac  were  commenced  in  182S,  edited  by  Knight  for 
forty  years,  and  still  continued  as  an  indispensable  hand- 
book and  work  of  reference.  In  1829  he  recommenced 
business  as  a  publisher  in  his  own  name  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  out  the  Library  uf  Entertainimj  Knoirlcdgc,  a  sc- 
ries for  which  he  wrote  the  volumes  on  Menarjeries  and  The 
Elephant.  In  18.'>2  he  commenced  the  Pennif  Mar^azine, 
which  had  an  unprecedented  success,  reaching  a  sale  of 
200,000  within  a  twelvemonth,  and  led  to  the  Penni/  Cycin- 
pmdin,  commenced  in  183-3  by  the  U.  K.  Society,  but  of 
which  Knight  was  the  publisher.  Originally  intended 
as  a  popular  manual  of  reference  in  eight  hnmly  volumes, 
it  grew  into  twenty-seven  bulky  volumes,  forming;  a  learned 
and  original  digest  of  universal  knowledge.  With  the  co- 
operation of  John  Kitto  and  other  able  writers  Knight  next 
brought  out  a  series  of  illustrated  works,  the  Pictorial 
liihle,  Prai/ci-  Hook.  liisturi/  of  PahslinCy  Pictorial  Histon/ 
of  Eiifjland,  Eoiidov,  Old  Ei'rflaiid,  ShaJcvpeare,  The  Laml 
}\'e  Live  In,  etc.,  which  had  a  deservedly  great  success.  In 
1854  he  commenced  the  Enf/lish  Ci/<lopadia,  in  four  divis- 
ions, according  to  the  subject,  a  work  of  still  greater  value 
than  its  predecessor,  the  Pcuuij  Cyclopedia.  Besides  edit- 
ing the  Weekly  Vohnnc  and  the  Shilling  Volume  series. 
Knight  compiled  Half  Hours  nith  the  Best  Authors,  Half 
Houfft  of  Enf/lish  History,  and  other  works  on  the  same 
plan,  prepared  a  valuable  biography  of  Shakspcare,  and 
wrote  a  Pnpnlar  History  of  Ent/land  in  8  vols.  (18jfi-fi2), 
which  occupied  his  declining  years,  and  may  be  considered 
his  greatest  original  work.  After  1802  he  revised  and  re- 
issued his  earlier  productions,  and  wrote  an  interesting 
autobiography  entitled  Passngcs  of  a  Working  Life  during 
Haifa  Century  (.1  vols..  1804-65).  D.  at  Addlest'one.  Sur- 
rey, Mar.  9,  1873.  Knight  may  fairly  be  esteemed  one  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  English-speaking  public  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  the  founder  of  that  system  for 
the  generalization  of  knowledge  which  was  so  successfully 
carried  into  efl"ect  for  many  years  by  himself  and  his 
younger  rivals,  the  Messrs.  Chambers.  His  original  pro- 
ductions, too  numerous  to  be  here  mentioned,  arc  all  cha- 
racterized by  a  vigorous  style  and  a  high  degree  of  adap- 
tation to  the  wants  of  the  class  of  readers  addressed.  His 
pecunifiry  success  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  enormous 
circulation  of  his  works,  and  on  some  of  the  best  of  them, 
like  the  Penny  Cyclopirdia,  he  lost  heavily.  In  considera- 
tion of  this  fact  he  was  in  18fi0  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment publisher  of  the  London  Gazette,  a  sinecure  post  with 
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£1200  a  year.  His  statue  was  erected  in  1874  in  his 
nativo  city  of  Winasor.  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Knight  (Henry  Cogswkm,),  b.  at  Ncwtmryport^  Mass., 
about  1788;  spent  bis  chiMhooil  nt  Rowley;  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1S12:  was  ordained  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  published  two  volumes  of  sermons,  but  was 
never  settled  over  a  congregation.  He  published  a  volume 
of  verse  in  1800.  and  another.  Tfie  Ilnd-rn  Jfarp,  in  181.'>, 
both  whieh  were  repuiilished  with  additions  in  1S2I.  I>. 
IS.'io.  Ho  left  an  amusing  autubingraphy.  extracts  from 
which  were  given  in  a  volume  entitled  T/iom  Coltaije,  vr 
the  Port'M  Hume  (ISoo),  which  chiefly  consists  of  pketches 
and  verses  written  bv  his  vounger  brother.  Frederick  (b. 
in  Hampton,  N.  H.,  Oct.  9,'l791:  d.  at  Rowley  Nov.  20, 
18-19).  The  poems  of  Henry  C.  Knight  arc  full  of  fine 
touches  of  character  and  sportive  satire,  which  make  them 
worthy  of  remembrance.  (See  Duyckinck's  Cyc.  Anu  Lit., 
vol.  ii.  p.  1j8.) 

Kni;;ht  (.Tonathan).  b.  in  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  22, 1787 ; 
remnvod  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  with  his  parents,  to  East 
Buthlehem,  Washington  co.  ;  received  only  a  limited  com- 
mon school  education,  but  liy  close  application  at  borne 
made  much  progress  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  of  which 
ho  was  very  fond.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  en- 
gaged as  a  teacher,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  his  occupa- 
tion as  a  surveyor;  in  ISIG  he  made  for  the  State  a  survey 
of  Washington  co. ;  was  elected  county  commissioner  1817 
-20:  in  1822  he  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  and 
for  six  sessions  was  re-elected  to  the  senate  or  house  of 
representatives;  U.  S.  commissioner  (182.'))  for  extending 
the  National  Road  from  Wheeling  to  Illinois,  and  for  many 
years  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  II.  R.  D. 
at  E.  Bethlehem  Nov.  22,  1858. 

Knic;ht  (Jonathan),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Norwalk.  Conn.,  Sept. 
4,  17.8;);  graduated  at  Yale  in  1808;  studied  under  Dr. 
Rush  at  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 18I1-1.X,  became  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy at  Yale  College  in  181.1,  and  in  I8;i8  was  transferred 
to  the  chair  of  surgery;  was  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  ISS^i;  was  a  skilful  operator  and 
an  effective  lecturer,  but  wrote  little.  He  obtained  in  18G2 
the  establishment  of  a  IJ.  S.  military  hospital  at  New 
Haven.     D.  at  New  Haven  Aug.  2j,  180  4. 

Knight  (RirHAUD  Pavne),  b.  at  Wormsley  Grange, 
Hereford.-'hire,  England,  in  1760;  camo  in  1771  into  pos- 
session of  a  handsome  fortune,  which  ho  liberally  employed 
in  the  formation  of  a  unique  collection  of  ancient  coins, 
bronzes,  and  objects  illustrating  the  pagan  religions  of  an- 
tir[nity.  Ho  wrote  a  curious  work  entitled  An  Account  of 
the  Hrinninn  of  the  Wornhifi  <f  Prdtpux  tntcfif  cxhthnj  <tt 
Uernia  in  the  Kintjilinn  of  Xnplen,  to  irhirh  in  added  a  Dix- 
conrim  on  the  Worship  of  I*ri»tpitH,  and  it»  Connection  with 
the  }fifHtic  Throlotjr/  <*f  thu  Aiirirntii,  which  ho  privately 
printed  in  1786,  and  for  which  ho  was  severely  criticised 
on  the  score  of  delicacy,  though  at  the  present  day  the 
same  branch  of  inquiry  has  assumed  great  importance, 
and  Knight's  treatise  was  reprinted  in  elegant  stylo  in  New 
York  in  1S71.  He  was  Utr  many  years  a  member  of  Par- 
liarnrnt  and  trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  to  which  ho 
bequeathed  bis  collection  of  antiques.  He  jniblished  sev- 
eral volumes  of  poems,  which  were  little  esteemed,  a  success- 
ful work  on  the  PrlnciphH  of  Ttintr  (IfiO.*)),  and  an  edition 
of  Homer,  with  the  digamma  restored  and   supposed  inter- 

{)oIalions  supjiresaed,  which  created  considerable  interest, 
>ut  was  not  accepted  as  authoritative.  D.  iu  London  Apr. 
21,  1821. 

Kniight  f  Thomas  Andrew),  F.  R,  S.,hrotbcr of  Richard 
Payne  Knight,  b.  at  Wormsley  (Jrange,  Herefordshire,  Kng- 
lan'-l.  Oct.  10.  1758;  graduated  at  Balinl  College,  Oxford, 
anfl  devoted  his  attention  to  vegetable  and  animal  pliysi- 
ology  and  horti'-ulture,  of  whi<'h  seiene<-g  in  tlirir  iTiodern 
form  he  may  almost  be  considered  the  founcler  in  England. 
He  contributed  forty-six  papers  to  the  TrannartiouH  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  some  of  which  he  came  near  anticipating 
the  characteristic  doctrines  now  known  as  /hn-ninifin. 
His  studies  on  the  propagation  of  fruit  trees,  inaile  public 
a'lout  1705,  attracted  deserved  attenti()n.  In  17!'"  ho  pub- 
lished a  TrrntitfP  on  the  Cnftitre  of  the  A/ipfr  nnd  thr  Pear, 
and  in  1809  Pomona  IlcrrfordicnoiH.  or  A'otiirnf  fHittory  of 
llf  (fid  t^iilrr  and  Prrri/  Frin'tfi  of  the  (\anttt/  of  Urrrford, 
III-  ."ueeeedeil  Sir  -Tosepb  Banks  ns  pre><ideTit  of  llic  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  d.  at   I,(.nr|on   May  11.  18:',8.     After 

liis  di-ath  his  PhtfMJtdnrjirrif    autl   ffintindturn/   Paprm  were 

enllrcted  and  pu'blislied  (1811).  with  a  sketch  of  his  life,  in 
a  volume  which  well  ileserves  the  study  of  country  gentle- 
men. "  Few  men,"  says  Allibone,  '^  have  tlnn*-  so  much  to 
promote  the  science  of  liorticiilture  %■<  Mr.  Knight  ba.s  ef- 
feetid.  both  by  precept  and  exainple." 

Knight-Service.     See  Tknurk. 


Knight^s  Ferry,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Stanislaus  co.,  Cal., 
in  a  fertile  wheat-region,  once  celebrated  for  rich  placer 

gold-mines. 

Knights  Templar.     See  Templar. 

Kni^hts'town,  post-v.  of  Wayne  tp.,  Henry  cc,  Ind., 
on  the  Pittteburg  Cincinnati  anil  St.  Louis  K.  R.  and  on 
Blue  River.  .'U  miles  F.  of  Indianapolis.  It  has  several 
ehurelies.  a  national  bank,  an  academy,  machine-shops, 
and  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  is  situated  in  a  fine  farming 
district.     Pitp.  1.V28. 

Knigrhts'ville,  post-v.  of  Van  Bnren  tp.,  Clav  co., 
Ind.,  is  situated  on  the  Terre  Haute  and  Vinccnnes  R.R., 
1(5  miles  E.  of  Terre  Haute  and  JO  W.  of  Indianapolis.  It 
has  :i  churches,  ?>  schools,  ?>  lodges,  1  newspaper,  1  large 
planing-mill  and  sash  and  door  factory.  2  blast  furnaces 
with  a  capacity  of  fifty  tons  per  day.  and  1  rolling-mill 
giving  employment  to  150  men,.'i  coal-shaft?.  ."^  drug  stores, 
and  8  other  stores.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  hlock-coal  re- 
gion of  Incliana,  is  one  of  the  Inrgest  f;hipj)ing-points  for 
freights  lietwcen  St.  Louis  and  Indiimapolis,  and  the  N. 
terminus  of  a  projected  railroad  to  Bowling  Cireen.  Ky. 
It  was  first  laid  out  in  186."),  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fine 
timbered  and  agricultural  country.     Pop.  1071. 

Li-Turn  Wolff.  En.  "Clav  Co.  Enterprise." 

Knip'perdollinp  (Bfunhard),  b.  in  JlUnster,  Ger- 
many, near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  adopted  in 
Sweden  the  doctrines  of  the  Anabnptists,  one  of  the  wild 
fermentations  of  the  Lutheran  reform,  and.  returning  to 
his  native  province,  was  associated  with  Matthias.  Johann 
Boccold  or  Bockelson  (called  John  of  Leyden'),  and  other 
fanatics  in  the  celebrnted  socialistic  crusade  proclaimed  in 
Miinster  in  15.14.  KnipperdoUing  was  elected  burgomaster, 
and  subsequently  stadtholder,  John  of  Leyden  being  pro- 
claimed king.  Equality  of  property  and  community  of 
wives  were  among^the  cardinal  doctrines  of  this  mad  effer- 
vescence, which  startled  Luther,  and  was  by  him  denounced 
in  the  strongest  terms.  On  the  suppression  of  the  move- 
ment, KnipperdoUing  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death, 
after  frightful  tortures,  Jan.  23,  15.'i6. 

Knit'ting  [Ang.  Sax.  cnyttan  or  hnittan;  Ger.  knutten, 
l-not;  Hind,  (janth;  Sans,  (jnanthi,  a  **  knot  "].  a  manner  of 
weaving  or  twisting  a  single  thread  into  a  kiml  of  cloth  by 
means  of  steel,  ivory,  or  wooden  implements  called  knit- 
ting-needles, which  are  made  of  various  sizes,  according 
to  the  fineness  of  thread  used  and  the  tightness  of  stitch 
required.  For  flat  or  straight  knitting  two  needles  are 
employed  ;  for  ronvd  knitting,  such  as  stockings  and  cuffs, 
three,  four,  or  even  five,  are  needed.  Steel  needles  are  used 
with  silk,  flax,  and  cotton  threiid;  w<ind,  hone,  or  ivory 
for  most  kinils  of  woollen  yarn.  As  knitting  consisls  of 
loops  or  meshes  ninde  without  knot.';,  it  is  easily  undone, 
theslijiping  of  one  loop  frequently  causing  the  destruction 
(if  the  whole  fjibric.  It  is  extremely  elastic,  and  therefore 
very  suitiiljle  for  gloves,  stockings,  and  other  articles  in 
which  an  exact  fit  without  compression  is  desirable.  The 
work  is  easily  learned,  and  by  a  skilful  knitter,  whose  fin- 
gers have  acquired  delicacy  of  touch,  can  be  carried  on 
almost  or  altogetlier  without  using  the  eyes.  It  is  for  this 
reasfui  specially  ndnpted  as  an  employment  for  tlie  aged, 
and  is  practised  with  niueh  success  by  the  blind. 

Knitting  is  a  far  more  modern  invention  than  its  kindred 
art.  netting.  The  exact  period  when  it  was  first  practised 
is  not  known,  tinuigh  at  the  time  of  the  Rowleyan  contro- 
versy much  information  on  the  subject  was  collected  by 
antiquaries.  Chatterton,  in  the  poems  written  by  him, 
pretending  tlmt  Thomas  Rowley,  who  lix-ed  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  their  author,  mentioned  knit  stockings: 

"  She  said,  as  her  white  hands  white  hosen  were  knitting, 
Wbiit  pb'asnrc  it  is  to  be  married  I" — ^Efln,  xxxvii. ; 

and  Iiis  antagonists  used  this  as  an  argument  against  his 
veracity,  asserting  that  knit  hose  wen-  not  known  until  the 
sixteenth  century.  (For  particulars  of  tliis  controversy  seo 
the  Oriitf'wau'i*  ^faf^azinr,  1782-S;t.)  Many  Jintitjuaries 
afTirm  that  knitting  was  invented  in  f^eoilancl.  and  thence 
introduced  into  Fr.ancc ;  otliers  say  that  it  is  of  Spanish 
<»rigin.  and  was  first  known  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
H'-nry  VIII.  But  in  a  rare  collection  (d"  the  acts  of  Edward 
VI.  is  run'  specifving,  nniong  other  woollen  articles,  "  knitto 
hose,  knitte  peticotes.  knilte  gloves,  knitte  slirves."  In  L^27 
the  French  knitters  formed  themselves  into  a  corporation, 
styled  "Communnntr'  des  Maltres  Bonnetiers  au  Tricot," 
choosing  for  their  patron  St.  Fiacre,  who.  neeording  to 
legends,  was  the  second  son  of  Enirenius.  a  Scottish  king 
in  the  seventh  century.  St.  Fijtcre  Iteenme  a  hermit,  and 
lived  at  Meaux  in  France.  Wherever  and  whenever  knit- 
ting wa*"  invented,  it  is  rerlnin  that  (ierman  women  of  all 
ages  and  classes  excel  in  the  art  those  of  other  nations. 
Verv  young  Herman  childr'-n  iiro  sent  to  knitting  schools, 
and   stockings   are   knitted   by    little   creatures    who   bav«> 
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hardly  learned  how  to  wear  out  those  articles  by  walking  in 
them.  Such  schools  have  been  established  inlreland  and 
Scotland,  but  only  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  Excellent 
directions  for  both  knitting  and  netting  will  be  found  in 
Madame  Gotbaud's  work  on  those  subjects  (London,  1870, 
Svo).  Janet  Tiickev. 

Knob  Creek,  post-tp.,  Cleaveland  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  G.38. 
Kno'bel  (Karl  At:orsT),  D.  D.,  b.  near  Sorau,  Silesia, 
Aug.  7,  K*^07  ;  stmlied  at  the  University  of  Breslau.  where 
ho  became  a  professor  of  theology  in  1831.  .and  at  (Jiessen 
in  IS.'iO.  Jlis  work  on  Er-rl€sinslea'{lH:iCt),  Hclirciv  Pnijihccy 
(18:!7),  iind  bis  fniiiiiunliiiies  nn  Uniah  (ISi.'i),  Genesis 
(1852),  ExoihiniDiil  i(!iNVi'c««(1857),  Niniihers,  Dcuteronnmy, 
and  Junhiin  (1861),  and  Genealofp'rid  Tallies  o/'  Genesis 
(1850),  are  among  the  most  learned  productions  of  the 
rationalistic  school  of  theology.  D.at  Giessen  May  25  1803. 
HnD'helsdorff,  von  (Hans  Georg  AVenzeslai  s), 
Baron,  b.  a(  Kiiehiidel,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, Feb.  17,  lfi'J7:  entered  the  Prussian  army,  and 
was  a  captain  when  in  1730  he  left  the  military  career  in 
order  to  study  art.  especially  painting  and  architecture. 
After  travelling  through  France  and  Italy,  he  joined  the 
crown  prince  at  Rheinsberg,  and  soon  became  a  favorite  of 
his.  On  the  accession  of  Frederick  II.  to  the  throne  in 
1710,  KnobelsdorlT  was  made  superintendent  of  all  the 
royal  buildings,  and  planned  the  Thicrgarlen  at  Berlin,  and 
built  Sans  Souci  at  Potsdam  and  the  opera-house  in  Berlin, 
besides  other  minor  buildings.     I).  Sept.  Ifi,  1753. 

Knob  Nos'ter,  pnst-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  .Tohnson 
CO.,  .Mo.,  situated  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.,  208  miles 
W.  of  St.  Louis  and  78  miles  E.  of  Kansas  City,  has  6 
churches,  1  national  bank,  1  weekly  newspaper  (agricul- 
tur.al),  1  flour-mill,  3  hotels,  a  fine  public-school  building, 
nnd  the  usual  number  of  stores,  built  mostly  of  brick. 
Pop.  HI  I.  J.  R.  CoRnELL,  Ed.  "Missocri  Farmer." 

Knobs,  tp.  of  Yadkin  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1451. 
linob  View,  post-tp.  of  Crawf.ud  co..  Mo.  Pop.  515. 
KnoI'lys  (Hanserd),  b.  at  Chalkwell,  Lincolnshire, 
England,  in  1598;  was  educated  at  Cambridge  University, 
and  became  an  Anglican  priest,  but  was  ejected  for  non- 
conformity, and  compelled  in  1C38  lo  flee  to  New  England. 
In  Boston  he  was  early  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the 
authorities,  and  wjis  afterwards  named  by  Cotton  Mather 
"  .Mr.  .\bsurd  Knowless."  Knollys  was  (1638-41)  the  first 
minister  of  Dover,  N.  II.  Thence  he  went  to  Long  Island, 
and  in  lli41  returned  to  London,  where  he  was  for  a  long 
time  a  successful  Bajitist  pastor.  D.  Sept.  19,  1091.  llo 
was  a  man  of  bold,  generous,  and  liberal  spirit,  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  and  an  able  preacher  and  teacher  of  youth. 
He  wrote  A  FInminrf  Fire  in  Zion  (Kill'i).  a  small  Hebrew 
gr.ammar  (1048),  and  an  autobiography,  finished  by  Killin 
(1692).  The  Hanserd  Knollys  Society  of  London," formed 
in  1845,  reprints  early  Baptist  writings. 

Knollys,  or  Knolles  (Richard),  b.  at  Cold-Ashby, 
Northauiptonshire,  England,  about  1543;  graduated  in  15G5 
at  Lincoln  College.  O.vford,  of  which  he  was  chosen  fellow  ; 
was  appointed  head-master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  at 
Sandwich,  Kent,  where  ho  spent  a  useful  life,  and  d.  in 
June.  Kilo.  He  wrote  a  (^ompentlinin  <i/'  Lat.,  Gr.,  nnd 
Heb.  Gniiiunnr.iriili  /e,)or«  ( liiOO).  and  translated  Camden's 
Jiriiaiinii,  into  English,  the  MS.  of  which  is  preserved  at 
the  Ashtnolean  Museum  at  O.xford;  besides  several  other 
books  on  Oriental  subjects.  But  the  onlv  work  for  which 
Knollys  is  now  remembered  is  the  Genenill  Hialnrie  of  llic 
Tnrlces.  etc.  (foVw.  11)03).  which  Was  reprinted  in  1010,  1631, 
and  1G38.  The  best  edition  is  the  0th,  in  3  vols.  (1687- 
1700),  with  a  continuation  by  Sir  Paul  Rvcaut.  This  book 
was  commended  by  Dr.  .lohnson  in  the  humbler  (No.  122) 
as  ■•  displaying  all  the  excellence  that  narration  cau  admit." 
Knot,  a  twisting  or  entwining  of  one  or  more  pieces  of 
cord,  or  the  looping  of  such  cord  around  some  other  sub- 
stance, in  such  a  way  that  the  two  ]>arts  shall  be  held  to- 
gether. Knots  are  of  special  importance  on  shipboard, 
and  the  number  of  them  in  use  among  seamen  is  very 
great.  To  these  a  great  number  of  names  are  given.  Much 
skill  is  required  in  the  adjustment  of  some  of  the  kinds. 

Knot,  in  measuring  a  ship's  speed,  represents  a  nautical 
mile.     On  the  ship's  log-lino  there  are  120  knots  to  the  I 
mile;  consequently,  the  number  of  knots  which  run  out  in 
a  half  minute  represent  approximately  the  number  of  geo- 
graphical miles  per  hour  in  the  shi)]'.s  rate  of  speed. 

Knot,  Graybacli,  or  Robin  Snipe,  the  Trinr/n  cn- 
nnta,  a  sandpiper  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  of  Europe.  It 
iS  some  ten  inches  long,  and  is  a  good  game-bird.  The 
young  birds  in  season  are  delicious  for  the  table.  The  place 
of  breeding  of  this  bird  is  unknown. 

Knott  (J.  Proctor),  b.  in  Marion  co.,  Ky.,  Aug.  29, 
1830;  studied  law;  removed  to  Missouri  in  1850;  was 
aiiorney-general  of  that  State  in  1800;  returned  to  Ken- 


tucky in  1862,  and  was  a  Democratic  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  1867  to  1871,  and  again  elected  in  1874.  Ho 
won  a  national  reputation  as  a  humorist  by  several  of  his 
speeches  in  Congress. 

Knout  [Russ.  knnt],  an  instrument  of  punishment  in 
Russia,  varying  in  form,  but  often  consisting  of  a  wide 
and  pointed  piece  composed  of  thongs  of  leather  braided 
with  wire,  soaked  in  milk,  nnd  dried  hard.  This  is  swung 
by  a  handle,  and  when  applied  to  the  back  of  a  culprit  cuts 
like  a  knife.  Criminals  were  often  scourged  to  death  by 
this  instrument,  which  at  present  is  less  frequently  used. 

Knowl'edge.     This  term  includes  the  possessions  of 
the  mind  derived  through  its  several  activities  of  sensuous 
perception,  reflection,  understanding,  and   speculation,  in 
-so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  truth.     It  should  be  distinguished 
from  mere  feeling  and  from  opinion  or  impression.    Know- 
ledge implies  the  exercise  of  discrimination  .and  comparison 
in  regard  lo  ideas,  noting  their  agreement  and  disagreement. 
Feeling  is  limited  to  the  snlijectivc,  and  relates  only  to  modi- 
fications of  the  feeling  subject,  there  being  no  antithesis  of 
subject  and  object  in  it.     AVhen  the  Ego  pcreelrts  itself  as 
feeling,  it  becomes  conscious,  and  cognition  takes  the  place 
of  simple   feeling.     Inference  accompanies    all   grades  of 
knowing,  although  it  is  merely  implicit  in  the  lowest  stages. 
Hence,  all  knowledge  contains  the  results  of  inference,  and 
is  based  upon  it  to  sonic  extent.     The  realm  of  truth  which 
knowledge  has  for  its  object  includes  three  departments:  I. 
Nature  ;  II.  Spirit  or  Human  Mind  ;  III.  Pure  Ideas  or  Gen- 
eral Prinei]des.     Knowledge  implies  conviction  reached  by 
theperceptionof  sufiicient  grounds.    Certitude  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  truth,  as  a  mere  phase  of  it.     It  appertains 
to  the  immedi.ate  or  external,  and  hence  to  the  phenomrn.al 
or  transitory.    Such  knowledge  as  is  derived  from  certitude 
or  immediate  knowiug  lacks,  thcieforc,  the  unity  of  sys- 
tem, and  is   partial,  needing   modification   in    each   par- 
tioul.ar  through  other  particulars  and  through  the  wbtde. 
Inasmuch  as  there  is  unity  in  existence,  natural  and  spir- 
itual, an  isoliited  knowledge  of  p.articulars  is  not  a  true  or 
adequate  knowledge.     Since  existences  are  interdependent, 
each  one  being  conditioned  by  all  others,  a  true  knowledge 
can  exist  only  in  a  systematic  form — that  of  science.     In 
science  each  thing  or  jirovince  of  things  is  treated  in  its 
relations  to  the  others  and  to  the  whole.     Thus,  by  reason 
of  the  relativity  of  particular  existences,  a  true  knowledge 
of  them  must  deal  with  relations,  and  in  this  sense  know- 
ledge may  be  called  relative,  not  on  account  of  its  inade- 
quacy, but  rather  on  account  of  its  truth.     The  "  relativity 
of  knowledge  "  is  a  doctrine  that  has  been  quite  well  known 
since  the  time  of  the  Sophists  of  Greece.     It  has  taken  a 
subjective  direction  in  modern  times.    It  has  been  held  (<i) 
that  knowledge  is  relative,  because  we  cannot  cognize  ex- 
istence in  itself  absolutely,  but  only  in  its  modes;  (h)  Ihnt  it 
is  relative,  because  wo  can  know  only  what  stands  in  rela- 
tion to  our  faculties;  (c)  because  the  subjective  constitution 
of  our  faculties  adds  elements   and  modifications  to  the 
matter  derived  from  sensation.     These  positions  have  been 
generalized  in  the  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge 
based  on  the  tenet  that  we  know  only  phenomena,  nnd  not 
"things  in  themselves."    Knowledge" has  been  further  clas- 
sified according  to  its  origin  in  the  psychological  activities  : 

(1)  the  intuitive — sensuous  jiereeplion,  or  consciousness; 

(2)  the  discursive — inference  and  generalization;  (3)  the 
speculative — synthetical  and  analytical  processes  combined 
in  one.  Thus  arise  various  distinctions,  such  as  a  priori, 
a  posteriori,  abstract,  mediated,  intuitive,  representative 
empirical,  apodictic,  etc.  etc.   (See  Mind.)  W.T.Harris. 

Knowles  (.Iames  Davis),  b.  at  Providence.  R.  I.,  in 
July,  1798;  graduated  at  Columbian  College.  D.  C,  1824. 
In  Oct.,  1825.  he  became  p.astor  of  the  Second  Baptist  church 
in  Boston  ;  in  1S32  was  appointed  professor  of  sacred  rhet- 
oric at  Newton  Theological  Institute  in  Massachu.setts.  He 
published  memoirs  of  the  first  Mrs.  Adoniram  Judson  (Ann 
Hasseltine)  and  of  Roger  Williams;  edited  the  Christian 
Review,  antl  d.  at  Newton,  Mass.,  May  9,  1838. 

Knouies  (James  Sheridan),  b.  at  Cork.  Ireland,  in 
1784.  His  father,  James  Knowles,  a  cousin  of  R.  B.  Sheri- 
dan, was  a  schoolmaster  and  teacher  of  elocution.  eninyin<y 
a  high  reputation,  and  was  editor  of  an  improved  edition 
of  Walker's  Prononneinr/  Dictlonnri/.  In  1792  the  family 
removed  to  London.  At  the  age  of  tweh-c  young  Knowles 
composed  a  play,  which  was  represented  by  an  amateur 
company  of  schoolboys.  In  1806  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  an  actor  at  Dublin,  and  afterward  taught  elocntion 
at  Belfast  and  (rlasgow,  without  attaining  eminence  in 
either  profession.  He  had  writlen  four  or  five  dramas 
which  have  not  been  preserved,  and  had  published  a  small 
volume  of  fugitive  poetry,  when  in  1S15  he  met  with  his 
first  success  by  the  production  of  Cains  Grncehns  at  Belfast. 
In  1820  Virr/inins  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  with  Ma- 
cready  in  the  leading  part,  and  Knowles  was  thenceforward 
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recognized  as  one  of  the  chief  dramatic  authors  of  Enghind. 
He  |iroiUiccd  fourteen  other  draums,  pome  of  which  were 
unduublcdiy  anion;;  the  best  "acting:  jtlays"  of  the  time, 
though  none  displayed  any  exceptiunal  poetic  genius,  and 
atl  were  justly  ameuable  to  the  cliarge  of  systematic  viola- 
tion of  the.  "  unities."  The  plots  were  so  involved  in  their 
construction  as  to  require  a  great  eflort  for  their  compre- 
hension. Knowles  sometimes  took  part  in  rejircsentin^  his 
own  dramas,  and  made  a  successful  theatrical  tour  in  the 
IT.  S.  In  lSi;i  his  Dramatic  Work-H  were  collecteil  into 
three  volumes  (revised  cd.  2  vols.,  1S50),  and  in  1S4:»  he 
ahaudoned  (lie  stage  from  conscientious  scruples,  devoting 
himself  to  literature,  an<l  in  lS4il  a  pension  of  £"J00  was 
granted  him.  In  1852  he  joined  the  Haplist  diMiominati(m. 
and  became  a  preacher  distinguished  for  religious  fervor. 
llis  last  years  were  passed  in  retirement,  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  at  Torquay,  Devonshire,  where  he  d.  Nov.  20,  1SG2. 
His  dramas,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are —  Willinm 
7**7/  n  S2j  ),  The  //.v/r/arV  f)>nu/ht^;r  uf  lirthnul  Grrcn  ( I  S2S  ), 
A{rr*:dtheGrvat{\^-M),  Tfi^  'ffnurhhack  {\t^:i2),  T/,r  Wife, 
a  Tnlenf  Mnutnn  (183.3).  The  f)am/f,tcr  i\ti'M>),  flu:  l<n-e- 
Chn^e  (IS;[7),  Womnns  Wit  (ISiiS),  The  Mmd  of  Maricii- 
dn,-pt  (ISi'.ft),  Lm-e  {1S:19),  John  nf  Vrovida  (1S40),  Old 
Maids  (IHil),  The  JioHc  0/  Ara;fon  (1812),  and  The  Secre- 
tartf  (1313).  Ho  also  published  two  novels — /A.nry  for- 
trurtte  and  Gmnje  Lovell  (1817),  and  two  controversial 
works  against  Komanism.  Thr  lior/c  0/"  Home,  or  the  Arch- 
H.rrRii  (I84'J).  and  The  Idnl  Ihmulished  h]i  its  oicn  Priest 
(IS.Sl),  the  latter  volume  being  a  \e\i\y  to  Cardinal  Wise- 
man's LrclnrrH  tilt  Traiisubtttautiatiun.       PoUTKU  C.  BliSS. 

Knowles'ville,  post-v.  of  Ridgoway  tp.,  Orleans  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.  and  the  Erie  Canal. 

Knowrton,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Brown  co.,  Quebec, 
Canaila.      It  is  the  seat  of  an  academy.     Pop.  about  5U0. 

KnowUon,  post-tp.  of  Warren  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  1691. 

Knowlton,  post-tp.  of  Marathon  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  16G. 

Kno\v-!Vothi!i^s,  the  name  assumed  by  a  secret  po- 
litical soi'iety  in  the  U.  S.  first  organized  in  1S,')3.  and  which 
appeared  in  the  elections  nf  iSj4  as  a  well-disL'iplined 
party,  and  swept  several  of  the  Northern  States,  including 
New  York.  The  cardinal  idea  of  the  society  was  opposition 
to  foreign  citizenship.  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1856  the  Know-Nothings  appeared  as  the  "American 
party,"  prr-sentiiig  Millard  Fillmore  as  its  eamiidatc.  but 
the  growth  of  the  slavery  issue  extinguished  the  question 
of  foreign  citizenship,  and  the  party  speedily  died  a  natural 
death. 

Knox,  county  of  N.  W.  Central  Illinois.  Area.  i'20 
prjuarc  miles.  It  is  fertile  and  undnbiting,  and  eontains 
abundant  supplies  of  coal,  with  cnnsitlerabl«  timber.  Cat- 
tle, grain,  wnril.  and  hay  are  staple  products.  The  manu- 
factures tnclurle  carriages,  clothing,  (lour,  saddlery,  furni- 
ture, brick,  and  metallic  wares.  The  county  is  traversed 
by  the  Chicago  Burlington  anrl  Qviiney  and  the  Peoria  and 
Oquawka  U.  Rs.     Cap.  (Jalesburg.     Pop.  39,J22. 

KnoXf  eountv  of  S.  W.  Indiana,  bounded  on  the  E.  bv 
the,  \\.  fork  of  White  River,  on  the  R.  by  White  River,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  AVabaah,  which  separates  it  from  Illinois. 
Area,  .')lfi  square  miles.  It  is  partly  level  and  partly  roll- 
ing, and  is  very  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  arc;  staple 
products.  Tho  county  is  traversed  by  several  railroads, 
centring  at  Vincennes,  tho  capital.     Pop.  21,ri02. 

KnuXf  county  of  S.  K.  Kentucky.  Area,  about  3i0 
square  miles.  It  is  a  mountain-region,  with  iron,  coal, 
ealt,  and  limestone.  Ijive-stock  anil  corn  are  staple  prod- 
ucts. Tho  county  is  traversed  by  tho  Cumberland  River. 
Cap.  Barboursvillc.     Pop.  8294. 

Kiio\,  county  of  Maine,  bounded  on  tho  S.  E.  by  Pen- 
obscot Ray  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  including  numerous 
islands.  Area,  about  .'i.'))!  stpiaro  miles.  It  is  uneven,  but 
generally  fertile.  Wo(d,  [lotatoes,  and  live-stoek  are  staple 
products.  Tho  manufactures  include  shipping,  ships'  fur- 
niture, cooperage,  lime,  and  lumber.  The  fisheries  and 
foreign  and  coastwise  eommerc"  employ  a  considerable 
part  of  the  po])uhi,tion.  The  connlv  is  traversed  by  tho 
Knox  and  Lincoln  K.  R.     Cup.  RMekJanrl.      P..p.  .".0.H23. 

Knox,  county  of  X.  E.  Missouri.  Area.  .'lOI  square 
miles.  It  \<i  very  fertile,  and  is  generally  undulating.  It 
is  in  part  timbered  laml.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool 
are  i-laple  jiroducts.  Carriages,  wagons,  and  brick  are 
li'ading  articles  of  manufacture.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
(ininey  Miaaouri  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Cap.  Edina.  "  Pop. 
in,074. 

Knox,  county  of  Nebraska,  formerly  called  L'Eau  qui 
Court.  Area,  lltOS  squnre  miles.  It  is  separated  from 
Diikota  on  the  N.  by  the  Niobrara  and  Missouri  rivers.  It 
bus  a  good  soil,  ninl  is  adapted  to  grain  and  stock-raising. 
Cap.  Niobrara.     Pop.  2fil. 


Knox,  a  central  county  in  Ohio,  traversed  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  (Lake  Erie  division)  and  the  Cleveland 
Mt.  \'ernon  and  Delaware  R.  Rs.,  intersected  by  the  Ver- 
non Walhonding  and  Licking  {N.  fork  I  rivers.  The  surface 
is  undulating  and  the  soil  rich.  The  chief  agricultural 
products  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  tobacco, 
and  hav.  Nearly  70U,OUU  pounds  of  wool  arc  annually 
cllpi>cd.  OtiO.OdO  pounds  of  maple-sugar  ami  800,001)  pounds 
of  butter  are  produced.  It  has  10,000  horses,  b.'iOO  milch 
cattle,  IjO.OOO  sheep,  and  30,000  swine;  24  carriage-fac- 
tories and  a  considerable  number  of  manufactures.  Cap. 
Mt.  Vernon.     Area,  52^  sqiuirc  miles.     Pop.  20,333. 

Knox,  county  of  E.  Tennessee.  Area.  510  square  miles. 
It  is  in  tho  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  tlie  Ilolt^ton 
River,  which  traverses  it.  It  has  several  mountain-ridges, 
and  contains  abundant  iron  ore  and  marble.  Cattle,  grain, 
tobacco,  and  wool  are  stople  products.  The  county  is 
traversed  liv  the  various  railroads  centring  at  Knoxrille, 
the  capital.'    Pop.  28.y<)(). 

Knox,  an  organized  county  of  N.  Texas,  traversed  by 
the  Brazos  River.     Area,  127o  square  miles.     Its  surface  is 
hilly  and   broken,  and  partly  of  undulating  prairie-land, 
witii  little  timber.     It  is  attached  for  judicial  purposes  to 
Montague  co. 
Knox,  tp.  of  Kno.x  co..  111.     Pop.  2881. 
Knox,  tp.  of  Jay  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  085. 
Knox,  post-v.  of  Centre  tp.,  cap.  of  Stark  co.,  Ind.,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Yellow  River,  7  miles  S.  of  the  Pittsburg 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.    It  has  a  good  court-house 
and  school-house,  2  hotels,  1  newspnjier,  ami  a  numlier  of 
stores  and   shops.     Lands  in  the  vicinity  aro  cheap  and 
well  adapted  to  stock-raising,  as  also  to  wheat,  corn,  and 
potatoes.     Pop.  244. 

0.  MrssKLMAN,  Ed.  "Ptahk  Co.  Lkpger." 
Knox,  tp.  of  Clarke  co.,  la.     Pop.  777. 
Knox,  tp.  of  Pottawattamie  co.,  la.     Pop.  Ofil. 
Knox,  post-tp.  of  Waldo  co.,  Me.,  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Bel- 
fast.    It  has  manufactures  of  lumber  and  carriages.     Poji. 
8m;>. 

Knox,  post-tp.  of  Albany  co.,  N.  Y.  If  has  0  churches 
and  se\eral  small  villages,  and  is  on  the  Albany  and  Pub- 
quchanna  R.  R..  17  miles  W.  of  All'any.  The  village  has 
an  academy,  4  churches,  and  a  woollcn-mill.     Pop.  1656. 

Knox,  tp.  of  Columbiana  co.,  0.     Pop.  2151. 

Knox,  tp.  of  Guernsey  co,,  O.      Pop.  810. 

Knox,  tp.  of  Holmes  co.,  0.     Pop.  901. 

Knox,  tp.  of  Jefferson  eo.,  O.     Pop.  1301. 

Knox,  tp.  of  Vinton  co.,  0.     Pop.  559. 

Knox,  post-tp.  of  Clarion  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  656. 

Knox,  tp.  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  587. 

Knox,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  SG3. 

Knox  (IlKNnv),  General,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July 
25,  17.')0  ;  received  a  common  school  education:  became  a 
bookseller  in  Boston  and  an  ollicer  in  a  militia  body  of 
grenadiers,  having  devoted  much  study  to  military  tactics. 
When  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  impending  ho  made 
his  way  secretly  out  of  Boston,  offered  his  services  toMnj.- 
<len.  Artenins  Ward  at  Cambridge,  ami  acted  as  a  volun- 
teer aid  to  that  general  during  the  buttle.  In  the  siege  (d" 
Boston  he  was  engaged  as  engineer  and  artillery  ollieer  in 
Oridlcy'g  regiment,  and  attracted  tho  attention  of  Wash- 
ington by  his  skill  in  fortification.  He  was  soon  after 
placed  in  command  of  the  artillery  in  New  York,  took  a 
brilliant  (part  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  and 
was  thereupon  elected  by  Congress  brigadicr-ger.cral  of 
artillery,  and  sent  to  New  Engbind  to  rai.'-e  a  battalion  of 
that  arm.  In  tiic  battles  of  Brandy  wine,  (Jermantown, 
au'l  Monmouth  the  artillery  under  Kno.x  bore  a  leading 
part.  He  was  a  member  of  (he  court-mardal  for  the  trial 
of  Amlre  ;  was  repeatedly  sent  to  New  England  as  com- 
missioner to  obtain  money  and  reeruils  :  was  at  the  battle 
of  Yorktown,  after  which  he  was  ma<le  major  general,  put 
in  command  at  West  Point,  and  app<»inted  to  superintend 
the  disbanding  of  the  continental  armies,  anil  eommissioner 
to  arrange  with  Sir  Ouy  Carleton  the  terms  of  the  surrender 
<if  New  York  ("ity.  In  17S5  he  sueeeeded  (Jen.  T^incoln  as 
secretary  of  war  and  of  the  navy,  retaining  that  post  for 
six  years  of  Washington's  administration.  In  1795  ho 
removed  to  St.  (Jeorge's  in  Mjnne,  where  ho  acquired  an 
enormous  landed  estate,  and  finally  settled  at  Tltonuistun, 
Me.,  where  he  d.  Oct.  25.  ISOO.  {See  his  f.i/r  and  Covre- 
Hptnid'H'-t^  by  Francis  S.  Prake,  Boston,  1H71.) 

Knox  (John),  h.  at  tiifford,  in  East  Lothian,  in  1505. 
His  education  began  at  Haddington.  At  the  Fnivcrsity  of 
St.  Ainlrew's  1 1524)  he  learneil  from  Jidin  Mfijor.  and  never 
forijot.  tliat  councils  are  above  jtopep.  and  that  nation*)  give 
authority   to   kings,  can   depi>sr  kings,   and   put    them  to 
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death.     Before  1530  he  was  ordained  priest,  in  advance  of 
the  canonical  age.    From  his  favorite  Fathers,  Jerome  and 
Augustine,  he  went  to  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  progress  of 
his  investigation  into  those  questions  which  were  then  con- 
vulsing Europe  became  very- marlted  about  1535.     The  re- 
sult was,  that  he  made  a  distinct  avowal  of  his  Protestant 
convictions  in  1542,  withdrew  from  his  position  as  teacher 
at  St.  Andrew's,  and  sought  a  covert  from  the  wrath  of 
Cardinal  Beaton.     The  shelter   needed   he   found    in  the 
house  of  Hugh  Douglas  (1543-45).     This  was  at  Longnid- 
dry,  the  ruins  of  whose  chapel  are  still  known  as  "Knox's 
kirli."     Wishart,  his  dear  friend,  was  tried  for  heresy  Mar. 
],  and  burned  to  death  Mar.  28,  1545.     Cardinal  Beaton 
was  assassinated  May  29,  1546,  and  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
drew's was  held  by  Norman  Leslie  and  the  other  conspira- 
tors.'   Kno.x  took  refuge  in  the  castle  at  Easter,  1547.  acted 
as  its  faithful  chaplain,  and  when  it  was  surrendered  to  the 
French,  July,  1547,  was  among  the  prisoners.     Under  the 
charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  death  of  the  cardinal  he 
was  condemned  to  the  galleys  and  chained    to    the  oar. 
Sickness  was  added  to  his  trials  (154S).     The  "sobs  of  his 
heart"  were  heavy  when  the  galley  lay  tossing  in  sight  of 
the  white  steeple  of  St.  Andrew's,   "  where  God   lirst  in 
public  opened  his  mouth  to  His  glory  ;"  yet  that  heart  was 
strong  in  the  uttered  assurance,  which  became  prophecy, 
that  Kno.t  should  glorify  God's  name  in  the  same  place. 
He  was  liberated  in  Feb.,  1549,  went  to  England,  was  rec- 
ommended to  the  English  council,  and,  though  unordained 
as  a  Protestant  minister,  was  sent  by  Cranmer  to  preach  at 
Berwick— out  of  Scotland,  but  barely  out  of  it.     There  he 
battled  with  popery,  and  made  many  converts.     Cited  bv 
Tonstall,  he  defended   the  cause  of  "the  Reformation  with 
such  ability  that  he  was  appointed  one  of  Edward's  chap- 
lains (Dec,  1551).     He  was  consulted  about  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  the  Articles.     He  was  summoned  to 
London  .\pr.,  1553,  and  was  in  full  royal  favor  at  the  time 
of  Edward's  death,  July  6,  1553  ;  he  had  declined  a  bishop- 
ric.   He  was  married  1553  to  Marjory,  daughter  of  Richard 
Bowes  (brother  of  Sir  Robert)  of  Berwick.     The  accession 
of  Mary  (1553)  made  England  a  dangerous  place  for  Kno.f. 
He  had  wisdom  as  well  as  bravery.     He  landed  at  Dieppe 
.Jan.  20,  1554.     In  February  he  went  to  Switzerland,  and 
was  every  where  cordially  received  by  the  Reformed  divines. 
In  Geneva  he  found  a  congenial  friend  in  Calvin.    He  took 
temporary  charge  (Nov.,  1554)   of  the  church  of  English 
e.iiles  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  His  Fnith/'ul  Admnnition 
unto  the   Pro/essnrs    of  God's    Truth   in    Enqland    appeared 
this  year.     He  recrossed  the  Channel  Aug.,  1555,  saw  his 
wife,  preached,  and  dispensed  the  Lord's  Supper.     lie  re- 
turned to  the  Continent  July,  1556.  accompanied  by  his 
wife.     The  clergy  of  Scotland  adjudged   his  body  to  the 
flames  and  burned  him  in  effigy.     For  the  ne.xt  two  years, 
the  most  peaceful  of  his  life,  he  was  pastor  of  the  English 
church   at  Geneva.     The  Genevan  New  Testament  (1557) 
and  the  Bible  (1560)  were  influenced  by  him.     In  1558  ap- 
peared his  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  ai/tiiiist  the  Monstrous 
Rpijimcnt  of  Women.     The  women  specially  aimed  at  were 
Mary  of  (xuise,  queen  dowager  and  regent  of  Scotland,  the 
princess  Mary,  then  heiress,   afterwards  occupant,  of  its 
throne,  and  Queen  Mary,  Kno.\'s  "  Jezebel,"  of  England. 
The  prospects  of  the  Reformation  seeming  brighter.  Knox 
was  recalled,  and  (Jan.,  1559)  for  the  last  time  left  Geneva 
for  Scotland.     He  was  refused  passage  through  England, 
whose  "  secret  and  assured  friend   he  had    been  in  cases 
which  herself  could  not  have  remedied" — refused  under  the 
regiment  of  Elizabeth,  who  had  just  come  to  the  throne, 
and  who  was  yet  to  owe  as  much  to  Knox  as  perhaps  to 
any  man  of  the  time.     Knox  in  his  Blast  had  made  too 
sweeping  generalities  from  particular  cases,  and  Elizabeth 
stood  up  for  her  sex.     Knox  landed  at  Leith  May  2,  and 
was  at  once  proclaimed  an  outlaw  and  rebel.     His'preach- 
ing  .at  Perth  was  followed  by  an  insurrection,  in  which  the 
"  rascal  multitude  "  committed  a  number  of  acts  of  violence. 
He  was  forbidden  to  preach  at  St.  .Andrew's  June  9,  and 
preached  there  with  the  greater  zest  June  10-13.  and  the 
oflicials  and  people  destroyed  the  images  and  pictures  and 
pulled   down   the   monastery  on    the    14th.     Though    the 
direct  personal  influence  of  Knox  produced  a  relatively 
peaceful  abolition  of  the  old  worship,  the  storm  against 
"idolatry"    involved    the    destruction    of   many    precious 
works   of  art.     "  The    rooks'    nests    were   pulled    down." 
Knox  was  formally  ordained  at  Edinburgh  in  1560.     The 
Confession  of  Faith,  mainly  his  work,  was  adopted  by  the 
Parliament  Aug.  17.   The  Reformation  was  officially  estab- 
lished Aug.  24.     The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk 
was  held  Dec.  20.     Of  the  forty  members,  there  were  but 
six  ministers,  of  whom  Knox  was  one.     Private   sorrow 
came  fast  on  public  joy,  for  this  same  month  he  lost  his 
wife.     The  clouds  which  had  been  swept  away  in  1560  be- 
gan to  g.ather  again   in   the   following  year.     The  young 
queen  of  Scotland  had  returned  from  France  (Aug.  21,1561 )"! 


Never  was  there  a  less  congenial  conjunction  between  the 
throne  and  the  people.     The  first  interview  of  Knox  with 
her  took  place  early  in  Sept.,  1561,  and  another  May  2, 
1562,  after  the  queen  had  been  told  of  a  sermon  in  which 
he  condemned  the  festivities  in  the  palace,  believed  to  have 
been  prompted  by  the  m.issacre  of  the  French  Protestants 
in  March  at  Vassy.     He  did  much  to  preserve  the  peace  in 
the  South  while  the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Huntly  was 
crushed  in  the  North  (1502).     At  Lochleven,  Knox  again 
saw  the  queen  (May  2,  1563),  who  exerted  on  him  all  her 
powers   of  pleasing.     Her  success    with   Knox   was  little, 
but  it  was  great  with  her  Protestant  nobles  at  the  Parlia- 
ment May  20,  and  Knox  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  the 
earl  of  Murray,  whom  he  had  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
pillars  of  the  truth.     In  political  sagacity  and  insight  into 
character  Knox  took  rank  with  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
his  time.     He  now  spoke  in  the  pulpit  with  freedom  of 
the  apostasy  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  reputed  marriage 
of  the   queen  to  a  papist.     Universal  terror    and   offence 
followed.     Knox    was    deserted    by    some   of    his    nearest 
friends.     The  queen,  whose  hand  had  almost  grasped  the 
triumph  for  which  she  labored,  was  overwhelmed  with  ano-er 
that  this  man  should  defy  and  thwart  her  and  the  nobles 
she  had  won  to  her  side.     She  sent  for  him,  but  she  was 
now  too  much  wounded  and  angered  to  dissemble.  "I  can- 
not get  quit  of  you,"  she  cried  :  "  I  vow  to  God  I  shall  be 
once  revenged!"  and  could   speak  no  more  for  weeping. 
The  moral  trial  of  the  position  of  Knox  at  such  a  time  \a 
almost  inconceivable.      It  was  beyond  any  mere  test  of 
courage.     In  personal  matters  Knox  was  of  a  loving  nature. 
But  as  the  face  of  angry  men  could  not  move  him,  neither 
could  the  beauty  of  the  young  queen  charm  him.  nor  her 
tears  molt  him.     At  this  time  powerful  efforts  were  made  to 
crush  Knox.     A  calumny  against  his  personal  purity  was 
set  afloat,  but  was  promptly  met  and  exposed.     In  Decem- 
ber ho  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and  the  queen  thought 
she  should  now  "make  him  weep"  whom  her  tears  could 
not  move.     But  the  majesty  of  Knox's  heroic  nature  made 
itself  felt  in  the  council  of  the  nobles.     Knox  was  not  only 
acquitted,  but  commended,  and  "that  night  was  neither 
dancing  nor  fiddling  in   the  court."     The  same  year  he 
published  an  account  of  his  disputation  of  the  year  pre- 
vious with  Kennedy,  abbot  of  Cromaguel.     Knox  married 
a  second  time  (Alar.,  1564).     His  wife  was  Margaret  Stew- 
art, daughter  of  Knox's  friend,  who  stood  by  him  when  all 
other  men  forsook   him — Lord  Ochiltree,  who  was  of  the 
blood  royal  by  the  second  son  of  Robert  II.    Alliance  with 
kings  did  not  make  Knox  more  courtly.     He  was  brought 
before  the  privy  council  for  a  sermon  preached  in  St.  Giles's 
(Aug.  19,  1565)  in   the  presence  of  Darnlcy,  in  which  he 
had  quoted  certain  texts  which  the  new-married  king,  not 
without  good  reason,  applied  to  himself  and  the  queen,  and 
was  violently  offended.     Knox  was  prohibited  from  preach- 
ing while  the  royal  pair  remained  in  the  city.     They  left 
before  Sunday,  aud  when  they  returned  they  wisely  let  the 
matter  drop,  for  the  pulpit  of  Knox  had  grown  mightier 
than  the  throne.     Mary  entered  the  Catholic  League  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  Protestants  Feb.  2,  1566.     Rizzio  was 
assassinated   Mar.  9.     On   the  return  of  the  queen.  Knox 
left  Edinburgh.  In  December  he  visited  his  son  in  England. 
Knox's  prophecy  was  fulfilled.     The  queen  became  the  in- 
strument of  Darnley's   overthrow;  he  was  murdered  Feb. 
10,  1567.     The  queen  married  Bolhwell  May  15,  and  one 
month   later,  forsaken  by  her  husband,  was  "a  prisoner  at 
Lochleven    Castle.     Ten    days   later  (June  25)   Knox  was 
present    at    the    General    Assembly    in    Edinburgh.        Ho 
preached  at  the  coronation  of  James  VI.,  an  infant  thirteen 
months  old  (July  29).     Knox  urged  the  capital  arraign- 
ment of  Mary  on  the  charge  of  adultery  and  murder.    The 
assassination   of  the   regent  Murray  (Jan.  23.  1570)  by  a 
man  whom  he  had  pardoned  on  the  persuasion  of  Knox, 
and  the  civil  troubles  which  followed  it.  greatly  depressed 
him.     In  October  he  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  which  left 
him  weak,  but  did  not  long  keep  him  from  the'pulpit.     He 
had  enough  of  his  old  vigor  and  his  old  mode  of  using  it 
to  give  such  ofTcnee  to  Kirkaldy,  governor  of  the  castle,  as 
to  make  it  prudent  to  retire  (May  5. 1571)  to  St.  Andrew's. 
Here  he  published  his  answer  to  Tyrie.     He  returned  to 
Edinburgh  Aug..  1572.     The  tidings  of   the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  (Aug.  24)  helped  yet  further  to  break  his 
declining  strength.     He  made  his  last  appearance  in  the 
pulpit  Nov.  9,  and  preached  with  no  abatement  of  intel- 
lectual power.     Sick  and  exhausted,  leaning  on  his  staff 
and    the    arm   of   an    attendant,  with   a. loving   multitude 
crowding   around   him,  he  crept  to  his   home,  and   there, 
when  speech  failed  him.  with  his  hand  uplifted  in  token  of 
the  faith  for  which  he  had  fought,  he  breathed  his  last  in 
perfect  peace,  Nov.  24,  1572— one  of  the  most  heroic  men 
of  a   heroic   race.     Two  days  later  he  was   buried   at   St. 
Giles's.     He  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  an  immense  body 
of  mourners,  nobles  and  people,  and  then  were  uttered  by 
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Morton,  the  new  regent,  the  words  "ho  neither  feared  nor 
flattered  any  flesh,"  which  the  world  has  accepted  in  its 
later,  more  graceful  phrasing,  as  the  epitome  of  Knox's 
character:  "There  lies  lie  who  never  feared  the  face  of 
man.'*  The  precise  spot  whore  he  was  buried  is  no  longer 
known.  It  is  said  the  highway  came  to  pass  over  it. 
Knox  was  physically  small  and  feeble.  His  voice  was 
weak.  It  was  its  mural  power,  by  which,  as  the  English 
ambaa?ador  wrote  to  Cecil,  "the  voice  of  one  man  is  able 
in  an  hour  to  put  more  life  in  us  than  six  hundred 
trumpets."  Knox  was  proftmndly  pinus.  indouiitnlile  in 
purpose,  yet  not  without  geniality  and  humor,  not  without 
sensibility  and  tenderness,  anil  that  vein  of  melancholy 
which  so  often  attends  them.  He  hated  bad  things  rather 
than  bad  men.  His  animosities  were  the  animosities  of 
prinoiple.  None  feared  hini  but  the  enemies  of  truth.  Ho 
was  above  all  pettiness.  He  was  a  man  of  thought  and  a 
man  of  action,  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  divine,  with  an 
acutencss  of  insight  into  cliaracter  and  a  comprehension 
of  the  movements  of  I'roviilence  which  gave  him  almost  a 
pritphctic  forecast.  He  abhorred  every  species  of  tyranny, 
and  roused  a  spirit  in  his  native  land  which  l>roke  violence 
with  violence.  He  hatl  the  roughness  needed  for  a  rough 
tiioe  and  a  fierce  people.  He  was  intolerant  to  the  intcd- 
erant,  and,  exacting  in  his  conception  of  his  own  duty,  he 
was  exacting  of  others.  His  writings  are  full  of  vigor, 
originality,  and  simplicity.  In  his  intelleclual  tone  and 
theological  ojiinions  he  w.as  in  aftinity  with  Calvin,  in  his 
personal  heroism  he  resembled  Luther  :  ami  next  to  Luther's 
his  story  stirs  the  soul  in  this  great  battle-roll  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. He  wanted  nothing  but  a  wider  sphere  to  take 
rank  in  the  first  order  of  the  historic  men  of  his  age. 
Perhaps  a  wider  sphere  (rould  not  have  been  given  him, 
for  as  none  but  Scotland  could  have  produced  a  Kntjx, 
none  hut  Scotland  would  have  endured  him.  Such  a  direct 
and  daring  conflict  as  Knox  waged  with  the  great  would 
hardly  have  found  out  of  Scotland  such  a  support;  but 
not  in  Scotland  itself  could  any  man  but  Knox  have  de- 
veloped it.  The  estimates  of  so  strong  a  man  in  so  stir- 
ring a  time,  in  which  the  political  and  religious  antag- 
onisms were  so  violent,  vary,  of  necessity,  very  much. 
Hume:  "  His  ]ioUticai  principles  were  as  full  of  sedition 
:i3  his  tlicological  were  full  of  rage  and  bigotry."  Wliita- 
ker :  "A  holy  savage,"  "I  happened  to  ask,"  says  Bos- 
well,  "where  J(»hn  Knox  was  buried;  Dr.  Johnson  burst 
out,  '  I  hope  in  the  highway.'"  Robertson  :  "  Zeal,  intrc- 
piility,  disinterestedness,  were  virtues  which  he  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree."  Melville:  "  Tliat  most  notable 
prophet  and  apostle  of  our  nation.  John  Knox."  Banna- 
tyne  :  "The  light  of  Scotland,  the  comfort  of  the  Church, 
the  mirror  of  godliness."  Smeton :  "I  know  not  if  ever 
80  much  piety  and  genius  wore  lodged  in  so  frail  and  weak 
a  body."  Froudc :  "No  grander  figure  can  he  found,  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  Reformation  in  this  island,  than 
that  of  Knox.  But  for  him  the  Reformation  would  have 
been  overthrown  amongourselves.  .  .  .  He  raised  the  poor 
commons  of  his  country  into  a  stern  au'l  rugged  people, 
who  might  bo  hard,  narrow,  superstitious,  and  fanatical, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  were  men  whom  neither  king,  noble, 
nor  priest  could  force  again  to  submit  to  tyranny."  Car- 
lylc:  "The  most  Scottish  of  Scots,  .  .  .  Nothing  hypo- 
critical, foolish,  or  untrue  can  find  harbor  in  this  man  ;  a 
pure  and  manly  silent  tenderness  of  affection  is  in  him; 
touches  of  genial  humor  are  not  wanting  under  his  severe 
austerity.  A  most  elear-mit,  hardy,  distinct,  and  effective 
man;  fearing  (Jod  without  any  other  fear.  There  is  in 
Knox  throughout  the  spirit  of  an  old  Hebrew  ])rophet — 
spirit  almost  altogether  unique  among  modern  men.  A 
Iloaven-inspired  seer  and  heroic  b-ader  <if  men." 

Knox's  liiHtufifuf  the  fl'fnnnatiou  in  Smtlnnd  appeared 
in  1  r>yri.  His  entire  works  liave  been  etlited  by  Laing 
(181fi-^.'f)-  The  older  sketches  of  Knox  are  by  Be/.a,  Adam, 
and  Verheiden.  The  best  Llrrn  are  by  MeCrie  (I HI  J).  Nie- 
meyer  ( ISL'I ;.  ami  Tirundrs  flHft'J).  The  general  histories 
of  lireat  Britain  and  of  England  covering  Knox's  time 
touch  upon  him  with  more  or  less  fulness — Hume,  Liiigard, 
Kroude.  The  general  histories  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion and  Church  of  England — Burnet.  Short  ;  of  the  Prrtt- 
estant  Churt^h  and  sects  of  (!reat  Britain^Weber  (IH15- 
U'i)  \  more  particularly  the  liiw(orii-s  of  Scotland,  general^ 
as  Robertson,  Tytlcr,  Von  Uaumer,  Burton;  or  special — 
Thomas  McOie.  Jr.,  Skrtvhen  uf  Scottitih  Vhurvh  /fhtonf 
(IKlI-ir.),  D*Aubign/'''«  T/irre  Centtin'r^,  of  Stnif/fflr  (\Hbi)) ; 
Rudlofr(2d  ed.,  iH.Vt).  Kiistlin  (\H'>2).  are  of  value.  Car- 
lyle  lias  an  article  iit  /'ntHn-'it  Mo'jnzinr  for  Apr.,  1S75,  on 
(he  portraits  of  John  Knox,  published  by  ilarper  A-  Bros., 
\^'tb.  Lorimcr,  John  A'nor  nnti  tfir  (Viurrh  nf  Enfjhtud 
( Lond.,  1875),  has  used  important  papers  to  illustrate  his 
work  iu  her  pulpit  and  his  influence  in  various  respects. 

C.  P.  KitAi  rn. 
Kiiiix  (Jonv  Jav).  h.  in   Kmtxboro*,  f)neida  co.,  N.  Y.. 


Mar.  19,  1828;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1849; 
was  a  private  banker  or  an  officer  of  a  bank  until  1862, 
wlien  he  received  an  appointment  from  Secretary  Chase, 
and  subsequently  had  cnarge  of  the  mint  coinage  corre- 
spondence of  the  treasury  department;  in  1^('»7  be  was 
appointed  deputy  comptridler  of  the  currency;  and  in 
1870  his  two  reports  on  the  mint  service,  together  with  a 
codification  of  the  mint  and  coinage  laws  of  the  \j.^.,  with 
many  important  amendments,  were  published  by  order  of 
Congress.  The  bill  which  he  prop<fsed  was  subsequently 
passed  with  a  few  modifications,  and  is  known  as  "the 
Coinage  Act  of  IS7.'{."  In  1S72  he  was  appointed  eomp- 
troiJer  of  the  currency,  and  in  1877  reappointed.  His  six 
reports  published  by  Congress  contain  historical  sketches 
of  the  two  banks  of  "the  C.  S.  and  of  the  State  and  natif.nal 
systems  of  hanking,  and  statistical  information  of  banking 
and  currency  in  this  country,  from  the  earliest  date  to  the 
present  time. 

Knox  (  TiOnEV  L.\  D.  D.,  b.  in  Nelson,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8, 
1811  ;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University  18:18;  tutor  18:^8- 
40  ;  held  numerous  pastorates  and  several  principalships 
of  seminaries  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  was  pro- 
fessor in  Lawrence  University,  Ajipleton,  \Vis.,  1S."j8-G4, 
and  was  placed  on  the  superannuated  list  of  bis  Church  iu 
1^71. 

Knox  Corners  (KNOXBonorcn  P.  0.),  a  v.  of  Augusta 
tp..  Oneida  co.,  X.  Y,     Pop.  208. 

Knox'ville,  post-tp.  of  Greene  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  10.")2. 
KnoxviHe,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Cra\vfurd  co.,  Ga.,  la  miles 
from  Fort  Valley  Station  on  the  South-western  R.  R. 

Knoxville,  city  of  Knox  tp.,  Knox  co..  111.,  aO  miles 
\\  .  of  Peoria  and  50  E.  of  Burlington,  la.  It  has  1  news- 
paper (established  lSc»G),  1  national  bank,  G  institutions 
of  learning,  7  churches,  4  hotels,  7  wagon  and  carriage 
shops,  2  flour-mills,  and  1  woollen-mill.  It  is  largely  en- 
gaged in  coal-mining  and  wagon  manufacturing;  is  the 
scat  of  the  Episcopal  diocesan  school  of  Illinois  for  girls, 
with  an  attenilance  of  over  UK)  pupils.  Pop.  IS83. 
0.  L.  Camebii-l,  Foreman  "Knox  Co.  Rki'IBLICAN." 
Knoxvillc,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  la.,  40 
miles  S.  E.  of  Des  Moines.  It  has  2  national  banks,  2 
weekly  newspapers,  C  churches,  3  hotels,  3  steam-mills,  2 
woollen-factories,  an  iron-foundry,  more  than  20  stores  of 
difi"crent  kinds.  It  is  situated  on  the  line  of  the  A.  K.  and 
I).  R.  R.     Pop.  of  V.  800  :  of  tp.  4750. 

J.  L.  McCoRMACK,  Ei».  "Marion  Co.  Democrat." 
Knoxvillo,  post-v.  of  Frederick  co.,  IMd.,  on  the  Poto- 
mac River,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  R.  R.     Pop.  .^20. 

Knoxville,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Ray  co..  Mo.     Pop.  2460. 
Knoxville  (  Stockbriekjk  P.  0.),  a  v.  of  Stoekbridge  tp., 
Madison  eo.,  N.  Y.     It  baa  3  churches.     Pop.  241. 

Knowille,  a  v.  of  Corning  tp.,  Steuben  co..  N.  Y..  on 
the  Chi-iiiurig  River,  opposite  Corning,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected tiy  a  briilgc.      Pop.  785. 

KnoxviHc,  post-v.  of  Knox  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  0.  Pop. 
1C5. 

Knoxville,  post-b.  of  Decrfield  tp.,  Tioga  co.,  Pa.  Pup. 
400. 

Knoxville,  city,  cap.  of  Knox  co..  Tenn.,  is  situated  at 
the  bead  of  navigation  on  the  Tennessee  River,  (m  the  East 
Tennessee  Virginia  and  (Jeorgia  R.  R.,  and  on  the  projected 
road  from  Cincinnati  to  Charleston,  the  latter  road  being 
completed  40  miles  N.  to  Careyville  coal-mines,  and  IG  milts 
S.  to  Maryvillc.  It  has  17  churches,  i  banks.  2  daily  and 
4  weekly  newspapers,  3  hotels,  an  opera-house,  numerous 
and  enterprising  wholesale  houses,  a  rolling-mill,  .t  foun- 
dries, a  paper-mill,  a  carriage-factory,  sash  ond  blind  fac- 
tories, extensive  railroad  ciir  and  repair  shops,  several  fine 
n<iur-mitl3,  and  many  other  industrial  establi.-^Iimi-nts. 
Knoxville  is  the  third  city  of  Tennessee  in  size,  tlie  centre 
(d"  the  great  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  one  of  the  mo>t  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  regitms  of  the  U.  S.,  and  is  noted  for  the 
number  of  its  public  establishments,  which  include  a  nnir 
ble  U.  S.  court-house  (and  post-ofli<'e')  recently  eompletrd 
nt  a  cost  of  $100,000.  in  which  the  Fcileral  courts  and  the 
State  supreme  court  meet  ;  the  East  Tennessee  University, 
the  Slato  Agricultural  College  (."?:)00,00(l  endowment),  a  fe- 
male institute,  and  sevrnil  lino  ei(y  free  .schools,  free  public 
library.  State  ileaf  and  dumb  schoid  anil  insane  asylum,  and 
an  orphans'  home.  Knoxville  University,  well  endowt-d  by 
the  ,\I.  E.  Church,  is  to  bo  ereett-d  lo-re,  at  also  a  eily  hos- 
pital. It  is  one  (it  the  most  important  commercial  and  man- 
ufacturing centres  in  the  South.     l*op.  8(182. 

Rri.K  k  Rhks,  Ens.  "Haii.v  riiRONici.K." 
Knoxville  Mines,  a  v.  of  Lake  co..  dil.     pnp.  104. 
Knyphau'sen  f  l»or>o  IlFNUvt,  lUnov,  b.  in  Alsace  in 
1730;  entered  the  military  service  of  Prussia  at  an  early 
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age,  and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  Frcdericlc  the  Great 
against  Austria  ;  became  lieutenant-general,  and  was  second 
in  command  of  the  Hessian  and  Waldeck  troops  sent  to 
America  during  the  Revolutionary  war :  was  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  Long  Island,  White  Plains.  Fort  Washington, 
Brandywine,  and  Monmouth,  and  was  temporarily  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  New  York  City  in  June.  1780,  when 
he  m.ade  two  raids  into  New  Jersey,  with  l>ut  slight  ad- 
vantage beyond  the  sacking  of  Connecticut  Farms  and  the 
burning  of  Springfield.  He  was  an  e.\cellent  commanding 
officer,  and  notable  for  taciturnity.  D.  at  Berlin,  Prussia, 
May  2.  178',i. 

Koa'Ia,  the  Phnsrolarctoa  cincrcus.  a  syndactyl  marsu- 
pial mammal  of  Australia  and  of  the  family  Phascolarctida;. 
It  is  ursine  in  its  general  appearance,  nocturnal  and  arbor- 
eal in  its  habits,  and  extremely  slow  in  its  movements.  It 
is  a  marsupial  sloth,  but  we  are  told  that  it  sometimes  comes 
to  the  earth  and  digs  up  succulent  roots  as  food.  The  fe- 
male carries  her  single  whelp  for  a  time  in  the  pouch,  but 
soon  transfers  it  to  her  back,  where  it  clings  by  the  long 
coarse  hair. 

Ko'bell,  von  (Franz),  b.  at  Munich  July  19.  1803, 
and  became  professor  of  mineralogy  at  the  university  of 
his  native  city  in  1834.  Of  the  Geachichlc  dcr  H7«8en- 
Kch'iften  in  lieiiiscklniiil,  a  work  which  was  undertaken 
under  the  auspices  of  King  Max  of  Bavaria,  he  wrote  Ge- 
fichif^hfe  der  Stincralorjie  von  1650  biti  ISGO;  he  also  pub- 
lished several  popular  papers  on  mineralogy. 

Ko'bold  [Ger.].in  (Jerman  legends,  a  kind  of  elf  which 
in  some  ]daces  was  believed  to  be  attached  to  some  particu- 
lar house  or  ])lacc.  In  general  the  kobolds  were  beneficent, 
but  some  were  malicious.  They  particularly  haunted  the 
mines;  they  werelittle,  decrepit  old  men  and  women,  dressed 
generally  in  miners'  clothes.  They  heaped  up  precious  stones 
and  valuable  metals:  and  though  they  dreaded  to  be  seen 
by  men,  they  were  fond  of  doing  mankind  favors  in  secret. 

Ko'brin.  or  Kobryii,  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the 
government  of  (^ru^lno.  on  the  Machazioa,  has  some  trade 
and  7J00  inhabitants. 

Koch\ille9  tp.  of  Saginaw  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1070. 

Kock,  de  (Chari.es  Pai-l),  b.  in  Paris  in  1794,  was  the 
son  of  the  celebrated  banker  Kock,  who  conspired  under  the 
Revolution  and  was  guillotined.  Paul  de  Kock  published 
his  novels  during  the  Restoration  and  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe.  These  works  are  all  of  a  very  comical  turn  and  of 
alight  character,  sometimes  bordering  on  license.  Among 
the  most  popular  were  (for  they  arc  now  somewhat  out  of 
fashion),  .1/.  Dnpant.  Gustave  on  fe  jl/o»i((M  ,S''yVt.  and  Les 
DcmoisfUes  tie  Mar/nain.  Paul  de  Kock  also  wrote  many 
randnillea  for  the  stage.  I>.  at  Paris  Aug.  29,  1871.— His 
son,  Henri,  b.  in  Paris  in  1S21,  follows  the  literary  path 
trodden  by  his  father,  and  he  has  already  published  many 
light  novels  and  several  vaudcvillea  and  comedies. 

F£lIX  AlCAIGSE. 

KoBchlin'  (AxnREb  b.  in  Alsace  in  1785,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Ko?L-hlin  family,  which  has  established 
and  rendered  the  print  trade  of  Mulhouse  in  Alsace  so 
prosperous.  Jacques  and  Nicolas  Ka?chlin  were  the  first 
to  engage  in  that  industry,  but  it  reached  its  highest  degree 
through  the  efl'orts  of  Andre  Koechlin,  who  can  be  considered 
as  the  head  of  this  family,  which  does  not  count  less  than 
seven  branches,  and  some  members  of  which  are  still  the 
greatest  manufacturers  of  Mulhouse  prints. 

Felix  Atcaigne. 

Koek'koek  (Bernard  CoRNEur.i),  b.  at  Middleburg 
in  the  Netherlands  Oct.  11,  1803:  studied  the  art  of  paint- 
ing under  his  fatiier  and  at  .\msterdam,  and  settled  in  1841 
at  Cleves  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  where  be  d.  Apr.  5,  1862. 
He  painted  landscapes,  and  his  pictures  arc  prized  very 
highly.  He  had  three  brothers,  who  all  are  painters  of 
note. 

Kohat',  town  of  the  Punjaub,  in  a  district  of  the  same 
name.  In  its  vicinity  arc  rich  springs  of  naphtha  and  ex- 
tensive beds  of  sulphur.  It  forms  an  important  station  for 
the  trade  between  India  and  Persia. 

Koh-i-noor'  (the  "mountain  of  light"),  a  famous 
diamond  whicii  for  many  centuries  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  monarchs  of  India,  and  now  in  that  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. Successive  cuttings  reduced  its  weight  from  900 
carats  to  792,  then  to  279,  next  to  186.li.  and  at  last  in  1852 
to  103.75,  being  rose-eut,  and  valued  at  about  .$000,000. 

Kohl  (.Tohann  Georg),  Ph.  D..  b.  at  Bremen,  Germany, 
Apr.  28,  1  80S  :  studied  law  at  the  universities  of  Giittingcn, 
Heidelberg,  and  Munich;  resided  for  five  years  (1832-37) 
as  a  private  tutor  in  Courland.  Russia,  and  after  visiting 
a  great  part  of  that  empire  settled  in  Dresden  in  1838, 
where  he  prepared  three  works  on  Russia,  all  published  in 
1841.  Their  success  le<l  him  to  make  a  similarly  careful 
series  of  journeys  in  the  Austrian  empire,  and  afterwards 


in  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Sla- 
vonic portion  of  Turkey,  of  all  which  countries  he  furnished 
e.xcellent  accounts  in  his  jiopular  books  of  travel.  His  writ- 
ings on  Denmark  and  Sleswick-Holstein  (6  vols.,  184C- 
47)  were  published  opportunely  just  before  the  political 
questions  regarding  the  Danisli  duchies  sprang  into  im- 
portance (1S4S),  and  they  therefore  obtained  a  wide  puli- 
licity.  From  18j4  to  1858,  Dr.  Kohl  travelled  or  resided 
in  North  America,  and  as  a  consequence  prepared  several 
valuable  works — Trai-ela  in  Canada  (1855),  Trarela  in  the 
Xorth-irealern  Fnrta  o/thr  U.S.,  and  Kitrhi-Gami.or  Tafta 
from  Lake  Snptrior  (1857).  He  also  communicated  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  two  essays  on  early  maps  and  charts 
of  America,  and  prepared  a  catalogue  of  (hem  as  a  sup]>le- 
ment  to  Ilakluyt's  great  work.  In  ISfil  he  published  a 
Hiat.  of  and  Cununcntari/  on,  two  Mopa  of  the  Xeic  World 
tnade  in  Spain  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Hcif/n  of  the 
Emperor  Chartca  V.,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  a  Hist. 
of  the  Diacoverif  of  America.  Dr.  Kohl  resided  after  his 
return  from  America  at  Bremen,  and  d.  there  June  (i,  1871. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  communicated  to  the  Maine 
Historical  Society  important  data  respecting  the  early  an- 
nals of  discovery.  ex]jloration.  and  attempted  colonization 
of  the  coasts  of  Maine  by  French  navigators. 

Kohl'-rabi  [t5cr..  perhaps  originally  meaning  "  rape 
cabbage  "  or  "  beet  cabbage  " — Kohl-rUbr],  a  variety  of  the 
Brnsaica  olcracea,  the  species  which  includes  the  cabbage, 
turnip,  etc.  The  thickened  edible  portion  is  the  leafy  stem, 
and  above  ground,  instead  of  the  root  beneath,  as  in  the 
turnip.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  C.  S.,  but  much  more  exten- 
sively in  Europe,  and  is  prized  for  cattle  and  for  table  use. 
Its  cultivation  is  precisely  that  of  the  cabbage. 

Ko'korao,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Howard  CO.,  Ind.,  54  miles 
N.  of  Indianapolis,  on  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis,  the  Indianapolis  Peru  and  Chicago,  and  the  Fraak- 
fort  and  Kokomo  R.  Rs.,  being  the  terminus  of  the  latter. 
It  has  5  churches.  1  n:itional  and  2  private  banks,  2  week- 
ly newspapers,  a  high-school  building  (cost  $40,000).  ma- 
chine-shops, hub  and  spoke,  door  and  sash,  chair,  furniture, 
and  other  factories,  1  woollen  and  2  flouring  mills.  Pop. 
2177.  T.  C.  Philips,  Ed.  "Tribune." 

Ko'kra,  or  Cocns-wood,  the  Aporosa  dioira.  a 
rather  small  tree  of  the  East  Indies,  order  Euphorbiacea?. 
The  timlier  is  very  hard  and  of  a  rich  handsome  brown 
color.  It  is  imported,  and  used  in  makiug  flutes  and  for 
ornamental  joinery. 

Ko'la,town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Archangel, 
is  the  northernmost  town  of  European  Russia,  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Kola  and  Tuloma.  3G  miles  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  lat.  68°  50'  N..  Ion.  33°  15'  E.,  and  h:t9 
a  good  harbor.  It  was  bombarded  by  the  allied  powers 
Aug.  23.  1854.     Pop.  about  1000. 

itolapoor',  an  independent  state  under  English  protec- 
tion, in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  partly  occupied  by  the 
Western  Ghauts,  partly  situated  on  the  table-land  of  Dee- 
ean.  bordering  on  the  Kiftnah.  Area,  3445  square  miles. 
Pop.  500.000.     Cap.  Kolapoor. 

Kolb  (Georg  FRiEnuicii).  b.  Sept.  14,  1808,  at  Spires, 
where  in  1830  he  founded  a  liberal  journal,  which  he  con- 
ducted for  more  than  twenty  years,  though  uuder  many 
difficulties  from  the  giiverniueut.  As  a  member  of  the 
Bavarian  diet  he  com|iclled  King  Louis  I.,  in  1849,  by  his 
report  on  the  Greek  loan,  to  repay  to  the  state  treasury 
out  of  his  private  means  the  money  which  had  been  lent 
to  his  son.  King  Otho  of  Greece.  Shortly  after  the  reac- 
tionary party  came  into  power,  and  Kolb  had  to  retire  to 
Zurich  to  escape  from  the  persecutions  of  Ihc  government. 
He  lived  here  from  1853  to  1800.  On  his  return  he  became 
editor  of  the  liberal  journal,  Frankfurter  Zeituntj.  Besides 
being  a  journalist  and  politician,  he  has  acquired  a  great 
name  as  a  statistician.  He  wrote  Handbuch  der  verejleich- 
enden  Statiatik  (1858)  and  Grnndriaa  der  Statiatik  (1862). 

Kol'csey  (Ferencz),  b.  Aug.  8.  1790,  at  Szb-Demeter, 
in  Transylvania;  studied  law,  but  allied  himself  very  early 
with  that  literary  movement  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
Kazinczv.  His  poems  and  tales  were  much  appreciated ; 
he  exercised  the  greatest  influence,  however,  by  his  clear 
and  vigorous  criticism.  Having  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Hungarian  diet  (1832-36),  he  showed  himself  to  he  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  orators  of  the  country,  and  a  great 
political  career  was  opened  for  him  when  he  suddenly  d.  at 
Pcsth.  Aug.  24,  1838.  His  collected  works  were  published 
after  his  death  ;  his  JJiarij,  during  the  diet  in  ISiS. 

Koliazin',  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Tver.     It  is  famous  for  its  shoe-factories.      Pop.  5895. 

Kolin',  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe. 
Here  the  Austrians  under  Daun  defeated  the  Prussians  un- 
der Frederick  the  Great.  June  18,  1757.     Pop.  7727. 

KoHar'  (Ja.n),  b.  July  29,  1793,  at  Mossocz,  in  North- 
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western  Hungary,  of  Slavic  descent;  studied  theology  at 
I'resburj^  and  Jena;  was  appointed  minister  to  the  Slavic 
congregation  at  Pesth  in  IM'J.  and  removed  in  lS4'.t.  as 
professor  of  Slavic  archieology,  to  ^'it'nna,  where  he  d.  .Jan. 
29,  lSo2.  Ilis  poems  and  hi.-;  iMiitiun  of  the  Shivic  pnpuhir 
songs  exorcised  a  great  influence  on  the  development  nl'  the 
Boliemian  literature.  Hut  a  still  ninre  intent^e  and  much 
wider  atteutinn  was  attracted!  hy  hig  ideas  of  Panslavisui, 
which  pervade  his  poetry,  his  sermons,  and  his  archaeologi- 
cal wrilings.  and  which  were  openly  set  forth  for  the  first 
time  in  his  r'bt-r  <lin  litrrariHche  Wechseiseitifffcett  ztrischcii 
r/f»  Sluiiiiiini  utui  Mtiudattcii  der  Shncischen  Aationen 
(ls;il),  written  in  (.Jerman. 

Koriiker  {Hidulf  Ai,RUi-:riiT).  b.  at  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, July  (i.  1S17:  studied  at  Zurich.  Rome,  and  Berlin; 
became  distinguished  for  knowledge  of  histology  and  skill 
in  microscnpical  aniitomy  ;  was  made  an  instructor  at  Zu- 
rich iu  1842,  and  in  lS4a  adjunct  professcir  of  eomparativo 
anatomy  and  of  physiology  ;  received  the  full  professorship 
of  the  same  branches  at  Wiirzburg  in  1847,  and  iu  1849 
became  professor  of  anatomy  there.  Author  of  a  series  of 
very  valuaMc  works  on  histology,  jdiysiology,  and  other 
departments  of  biology,  several  of  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  the  principal  European  languages. 

Kolinar^  tp.  of  Olmsted  eo.,   Minn.     Pop.  972. 

Kolome''a9  town  of  Austria,  in  the  province  of  Galicia, 
on  the  Pruth.  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  It 
is  famous  for  its  pottery.      Pop.  14,839. 

Kolom'naf  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow,  on  the  Moskva,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Oka.  It  has  large  silk  manufactures  and  a  consider- 
able trade.      Pup.  i:j,703. 

Koloshes,  the  Russian  name  for  the  Indians  of  the 
coast  of  Alaska.   (See  Komakas.) 

Kons;  Moillilains,  the  name  of  a  mountain-range  of 
Central  Africa,  cocnmeneing  in  lat.  9°  N.  and  Ion.  9°  20'  W., 
at  a  distance  of  about  200  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
and  forming  (he  northern  frontier  of  Ashantee.  The  height 
of  these  mountains  is  not  more  than  2J00  feet,  but  very 
little  is  knt)wn  :iliuut  them.  The  Kong  district  is  remark- 
able for  its  trade  in  gobl.  and  the  town  of  Kong  is  quite 
celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  cotton  eloth,  in  which  it 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  being  itself  a  centre  of  sev- 
eral caravan -routes. 

Kongs'bcrgi  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Chris- 
tiania,  has  a  mining  school,  and  iu  its  vicinity  silver-mines, 
discovered  iu  1G2.%  and  still  worked  with  profit.  Pop. 
abiiut  .'■jOOO. 

Koiiia'^as,  Ka'cliaks,  or  Southern  Eskimos,  a 
great  family  ol'abi)rigines  inhabitiug  the  sea-coa.^t  of  Alaska 
for  more  than  ir»(K)  miles  from  Kotzebue  Sound,  N.  of  Bch- 
ring  Strait,  across  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Atnu  or  Copper  River,  and  extending  inland  100  to 
l/tO  miles.  They  derive  their  name  from  the  large  island 
of  Kadiak,  the  inhabitiints  of  which  called  themselves 
I\'iiiaifiit.  Tiiey  are  divided  into  fourteen  tribes — the 
Koniagas  proper,  who  inhabit  Kadiak  and  the  neighboring 
islands;  Chugatshes,  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  Princo 
William  Sound;  Agleginutes.  on  Bristol  Bay;  Keyataig- 
mutes,  on  the  river  Nusbagak  ami  ihe  coast  as  far  as  Cape 
Newenham  ;  Agnlmutes,  on  tlie  coast  between  the  Kusko- 
quin  ami  Kishunak  rivers ;  Kuskoquigmutcs.  on  the  river 
Kuskoquim  :  Magemules,  near  Capo  Romanzofl":  Kwich- 
pagmutes,  Kwiclilujigmules,  and  Pashtoliks  on  Kwiehpak, 
Kwichluak,  and  Pashtolik  rivers  ;  Chnagmutes,  near  I*ash- 
tolik  B;iy ;  .\nl  vginutc'S  of  Gidovnin  Bay;  Kaviaks  and 
Malemutes  of  Norton  Sound.  All  these  tribes  speak  dia- 
lects of  the  same  language.  {For  an  elaborate  account  of 
these  little  known  races  «cc  11,  II.  Bancroft's  Xatn-e  liaccs 
of  lh»-  I'nrljh-  St.ilcH,  vol,  i.,  1871.) 

Ko''iiirh,  Ihe  ancient  froiu'uni,  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
the  capilal  of  the  province  of  Karamanin,  Asia  Minor, 
situated  in  lat.  .'{7°  al'  S.  and  Ion.  32°  40'  E.  It  has  some 
manufactures  of  carpets  anri  morocco,  but  it  is  mostly  in  a 
decaying  state,  although  its  walls,  surmounted  by  square 
towers,  its  many  mosques  and  minarets,  give  it  an  impos- 
ing a(ipearauco  at  a  distance.  Pop.  between  40,000  and 
50,001). 

kd'ni$;  (IlKiVRirit  Josi:iM!),  b.  Mar.  19,  1790,  at  Fnlda, 
in  the  former  electorate  of  Hesse,  held  different  small  of- 
fices in  the  civil  service  at  Ilanan;  retired  in  IS47;  lived 
fur  some  time  at  Wiesba<len.  and  d.  Sept.  23.  ISOil.  Ho 
wrote  a  great  number  of  novels  and  so-euIIr*l  historical  ro- 
nuinces— /A^/ir;./,  (/iV  Wufthuxrrin  (2  vols.).  Wifh'am  S/ink- 
Mprnrc  (2  vots.)^  f){f.  ('Itiftdintrii  in  Maiitz  (3  vols.),  etc. — 
which  were  eagerly  devoured  by  that  kind  of  people  who 
liavo  time  to  n  iid  many  novels,  but  not  tasto  ouuugb  to 
reail  the  good  ones. 

Wo'nif^^TiWl^    a    fortified    town   of    Ib^hemin.   on    the 


Elbe.  The  Austrians  under  Gen.  Bencdek  were  completely 
defeateil  here  by  the  Prussians  under  Gen.  Multkc.  July  2, 

1800.  pop.  JOGl, 

Ko'liit^inhof,  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Elbe.  It  has 
some  manufactures.     Pop.  5370. 

Kii'nipsbcrg,  the  capital  of  the  jirovince  of  Prussia 
and  a  fortress  of  lirst  rank,  is  situated  20  miles  from  the 
Baltic  on  botli  sides  of  the  Pregel,  whose  two  arms,  the  old 
and  the  new  Pregel.  unite  within  the  city.  Poj>.  Dec.  1, 
1871.  112,092.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  of  the  pro- 
vincial g<)vernment,  of  the  staff  of  the  1st  army  corps,  and 
has  a  numerous  garrison.  It  consists  of  three  former 
towns,  Altstadt,  Lijbenieht,  and  Kneiphof,  which  in  1724 
were  uuitod  into  one  city.  It  is  not  a  handsome  place  ;  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  there  are  few  conspicuous  buildings. 
Altstadt  is  the  oldest  part,  and  contains  the  palace  and  the 
town-bouse.  The  palace,  with  a  tower  87  metres  high, 
forms  an  oblong  square,  and  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  city.  It  is  ricli  in  hislorieal  recollections.  It  was 
founded  iu  12.!J7  by  King  Oftokar  of  Bohemia;  became  the 
residence  of  the  grand  ma.'-ter  of  the  German  order  in 
146fi,  and  in  1525  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Prussia. 
The  eastern  wing  was  built  in  1532  by  Duke  Albreclit,  the 
southern  in  15.'>1.  In  the  chapel,  occupying  the  western 
wing,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Frederick  III.,  crowned 
himself,  Jan.  18,  1701.  as  the  first  king  of  Prussia,  under 
the  name  of  I'rederick  I.  In  the  same  place  William  I., 
aftei-wards  Gernmn  emperor,  was  crowned  as  king  of  Prus- 
sia Oct.  18.  ISCil.  Over  the  church  is  the  large  Moskowi- 
tersaal,  which  is  used  for  great  festivals.  In  front  of  the 
eastern  gate  stands  the  statue  of  Frederick  I.,  erected  in 

1801,  of  life-size.  Other  rennirkable  buildings  are — the 
cathedral,  92  metres  long,  situated  on  an  island  formed  by 
the  Pregel.  a  Gothic  structure  commenced  in  1. '135,  and  con- 
taining se\'eral  interesting  monuments;  the  old  university 
building.  Collegium  Albertinum,  founded  in  1544;  the 
new  university  building,  on  the  jiarade-ground  to  the  N. 
of  the  palace,  finished  in  1802,  with  a  hall  frescoed  by 
Rosenfetder.  (Jr:if.  and  Piotrowsky.  On  the  parade-ground 
stands  also  the  theatre,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  place  rises 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  William  III.  by  Kiss. 
The  museum,  the  royal  library,  the  observatory,  the  monu- 
ments of  the  philosopher  Kant  and  the  minister  Schon,  are 
also  interesting.  Excellent  scientific  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions are  the  botanical  garden,  the  zoological  nius<'uni, 
the  seminary,  three  gymnasiums,  a  mercantile  school,  an 
academy  of  art,  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the 
blind,  lunatics,  and  orphans,  and  several  hospitals.  The 
manufacturing  industry  is  considerable.  Iron-foundries, 
machine-sho])S,  breweries,  and  dyeworks  are  in  operation. 
Iron  goods,  chemicals,  soap,  paper  hangings,  leather,  and 
tobacco  are  manufactured.  To  Ibe  city  belonged  in  1872, 
15  sea-going  vessels,  besides  8  river  steamboats.  Al  Pil- 
lau,  the  port  of  Kiinigsberg,  entered  in  1871,  1322  vessels, 
with  cargoes  of  110,050  tons,  and  388  vessels  without  car- 
goes; and  cleared,  1501^)  vessels,  with  cargoes  of  135.008 
tons,  and  84  vessels  with(Mit  cargoes.  Among  the  imports 
were  218.070  cwts.  tea.  1-10,105  cwts.  pig  iron,  348,493  cwts. 
rails,  131,238  barrels  of  herrings,  1,018,255  cwts.  coal, 
323,485  cwts.  salt.  Among  the  e.vports  were  204,808  cwts. 
tea  to  Russia.  138,247  cwts.  rails,  203,096  cwts.  flax  and 
hemp.  997. OOO  cwts.  wheat, 2,130.929  cwts.  rye, 401, 89 1  cuts, 
barlev.  433.(507  cwts.  oats,  310,500  cwts,  beans,  7iO,412 
cwts.'oil-seeds,  104,833  cwls.  rags,  175.230  cwts.  salt. 

Kilnigsberg  was  built  by  the  Teutonic  order  of  Knights 
in  1255  as  a  fortress  against  the  pagan  SamUender,  an<l  rose 
to  importance  through  its  eorn-lrade.  In  1020  its  fortifi- 
cations were  reconstructed,  and  again  in  1813.  About  1523 
it  became  (he  capital  of  (he  duchy  of  Prussia.  In  1758  it 
was  occupied  for  a  short  time  by  the  Russians,  in  1807  by 
the  French.  The  philosopher  Kant  taught  here  from  1755 
to  his  death,  Feb.  12,  1804.  AroisT  Nikmanv. 

Ko'lligsmark  (Maiiia  AruouA^  Cointkss,  b.  at  Stade. 
Hanover,  in  1000.  Her  father  was  a  Swedish  general,  and 
fell  ill  the  Dutch  service  at  Bonn  in  1073;  her  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  the  Swedish  field- marshal  Wrangel.  She  re- 
ceived a  brilliant  education  nt  (he  c<uirts  of  Stockholm. 
Hanover,  and  Brunswick,  and  sIk'  was  moreover  e.\eeod- 
ingly  beautiful.  In  1091  slie  went  to  Dresden,  wher*' 
August  II.  bad  just  ascended  tiie  throne,  and  in  1090  she 
bore  him  a  son,  the  famous  Maurice,  marshal  id"  Saxony. 
In  1702  the  king,  whose  friend  she  became  after  being  his 
mistress,  sent  her  to  the  camp  <d*  Charles  XI  I.  in  Courland 
to  pnrsuade  him  to  make  peace,  but  Charles  XII.  declined 
to  SCO  "  the  most  famous  woman  of  two  centuries,"  as  Vol- 
taire calls  her.  The  rest  of  her  life  consists  merely  of 
anocdtjtes  and  gossip  more  or  lens  credible.  She  d.  poor 
and  sutreringat  Qucdlinburg  Feb.  10.  1728. 

Ko'niusU'in*  snniH  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 
on  Ihe  lel'i  bank  of  the  Elbe.     Behind  it  riseH  a  huge  rock, 
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KONIGSWARTH— KORAN. 


S78  feet  above  the  river  and  1111  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
entirely  inaccessible  except  through  a  narrow  passage  to 
the  N.  W.  On  the  top  of  this  rock  is  built  the  famous 
fortress  of  Konigsteiu  with  bombproof  casemates,  and  a 
well  1172  feet  deep,  to  which  the  crown  jewels  and  the 
treasury  of  the  kingdom  arc  brought  in  times  of  war. 

Ko'nisfswarth,  town  of  Bohemia,  has  iron  and  tin 
mines  and  mineral  springs.     Pop.  74lt4. 

Koobetch'i,  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Daghistan,  Caucasus,  manufactures  cloth,  shawls,  and 
arms.     Pop.  COOO. 

Koo'doo,  a  splendid  antelope  of  South  Africa,  the 
Strrpiiceros  koodoo,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  family.  It 
has  an  extensive  range  in  the  wooded  regions,  is  easilv 
domesticated,  and  its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed.  Its  large 
and  spirally  twisted  horns  are  characteristic  of  the  species. 
Koo'fa,  or  Kufa,  town,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  a  town, 
of  .Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Koordistan,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  was  founded  by  Omar,  who  made 
it  his  residence,  and  wlio  was  murdered  here.  It  soon  be- 
came the  seat  of  Arabic  learning,  and  the  ancient  Arabic 
char.aeters  called  Cufic  received  their  name  from  this  place. 
When,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  the  residency  was 
removed  to  Bagdad,  Koofa  declined,  and  sank  into  ruins. 

Kool'fo,  or  Kulfo,  town  of  AVcstern  Africa,  in  the 
dominion  of  Gando,  stands  on  the  Mayarrow,  in  lat.  10° 
10'  N..  Ion.  0°  45'  E.,  and  is  surrounded  with  high  walls. 
It  has  an  important  trade,  and  about  12,000  inhabitants. 

Koom,  or  Kum,  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak-.\jcmec,  is  partly  in  ruins  since  its  destruction  by  the 
Afghans  in  1722,  but  is  at  present  rising  once  more.  The 
district  in  which  it  stands  is  very  fertile,  and  its  position 
on  the  road  between  Teheran  and  Kasliin  gives  it  consid- 
erable commercial  importance.     Pop.  about  12,000. 

Koondooz',  Khoondooz,  or  Kunduz,  a  small 
province  of  Northern  Afghanistan,  lying  between  the  fron- 
tier of  Bokhara  and  the  Bolor  Mountains,  formerly  an  in- 
dependent khanate  of  Tartary,  but  now  owning  alicgiance 
to  the  Ameer  of  Cabool.  The  greater  part  of  the  province 
is  mountainous,  but  there  are  some  fertile  valleys  where 
excellent  grain  is  raised.  The  capital,  Koondooz,  has  a 
population  of  2000. 

Koordistan',  or  Kurdistan,  the  name  of  an  exten- 
sive region  of  Western  Asia,  situated  between  lat.  o4°  .ind 
.'18°  N.,  .and  between  Ion.  42°  and  47°  E.  It  forms  no  in- 
dependent political  unit,  but  is  divided  between  Turkey 
and  Persia,  though  its  rehations  to  both  of  tliese  two  powers 
are  somewhat  loose.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  100,000  square 
miles:  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  at  3,000.000,  of  whom 
four-fifths  are  Koords.  The  country  is  mountainous,  some 
of  the  peaks  rising  to  the  height  of  l.'i.OOO  feet,  intersected 
l>y  beautiful  valleys  along  the  rivers,  which  in  great  num- 
ber flow  down  to  tlie  Eu]»hrates  and  Tigris.  The  Koords. 
who  are  Mohammedans,  live  mostly  as  nomads.  They 
are  a  proud  and  fierce  race,  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  cat- 
tle, sheep,  goats,  and  horses,  of  which  great  numbers  are 
annually  exported  both  to  Turkey  and  to  Persia,  where 
they  are  highly  esteemed — the  goats  for  their  silky  hair, 
the  horses  for  their  strength  and  fleriness.  Generally,  their 
looks,  characters,  and  habits  correspond  perfectly  with  the 
description  Xenophon  gives  of  them. 
Koorile  Islands.  .See  Kubile  Islands. 
Koorsk,or  Kursk,  government  of  European  Russia, 
between  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper.  Area,  J7,3S5  square 
miles,  with  1,866,850  inhabitants.  The  surface  is  mostly 
low  but  undulating,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  Large  crops 
of  wheat  tire  raised,  besides  hemp,  tobacco,  and  fruit. 

Koorsk,  or  Kursk,  town  of  European  Russia,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  government  of  Koorsk.  on  the  Seim.  It  is  a 
flourishing  town,  with  nn  extensive  trade  in  tallow,  rope, 
and  fruit,  and  many  good  educational  institutions.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Koorsk  is  held  an  annual  fair  in  the 
month  of  July,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  fairs  of  the 
country.     Pop.  28.921. 

Koo'tpnais,  Kitunaha,  Coutanies,  Cottonois, 
or  Flatbows,  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  British  Columbia, 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana  Territories,  called  by 
themselves  Skalzi.  They  are  classed  by  H.  H.  Bancroft 
{Katire  liitrea  of  the  Pacific  States,  vol.  i.,  1874)  in  the 
Shushwap  family  of  the  Columbian  or  Nootka-Columbian 
group  :  by  others  they  arc  placed  in  the  ,Salish  or  Flat- 
head family,  and  are  sometimes  considered  a  familv  bv 
themselves,  though  closely  allied  to  the  .\tnas  and  Oka- 
nagans.  Amid  a  multitude  of  authorities,  frequently  at 
variance  with  each  other  or  defective  upon  essential  points, 
the  tribal  distribution  of  this  entire  group  is  still  problem- 
atical. The  original  habitat  of  the  Kootenais  is  in  British 
Columbia,  in  the  space  bounded  by  the  Columbia  and 
Clark  rivers  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  about  400 


still  remain  upon  the  Kootenai  or  Flatbow  Lake.  Some 
hundreds  now  live  in  Washington  Territory,  on  the  great 
reservation  bounded  N.  by  the  U.  S.  frontier,  E.  and  S.  by 
the  Columbia,  and  W.  by  the  Okanagan  Uiver:  400  live  in 
Idaho,  near  the  Cieur  d'Alene  mission ;  and  320  arc  settled 
with  the  Kalispcis,  on  the  Jocko  reservation  in  Montana. 
They  are  generally  peaceable  and  self-sustaining,  hunting 
the  buflalo  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  have  had  little  deal- 
ing with  the  government.  They  have  m.adc  some  ]irogress 
in  civilization  under  the  auspices  of  Father  de  Smet  and 
other  Catholic  missionaries. 

Koo'tenay,  county  of  N.  Idaho,  bounded  N.  by  British 
Columbia.  E.  by  Montana.  S.  by  Canir  d'Alene  KJvcr,  and 
W.  by  Washington  Territory.  It  is  partly  mountainous, 
but  contains  large  and  fertile  pr.airics.  It  "is  traversed  by 
Clark's  River,  and  contains  several  large  lakes.  Gold  is 
reported  to  be  found. 

Ko'pel,  a  V.  of  Marion  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  0.  Pop.  305. 
Kopp  (.losEPH  Eutvch),  b.  in  1703  at  Miinster.  in  the 
canton  of  Lucerne.  Swilzerland;  was  director  of  the  Ly- 
ceum at  Lucerne  from  ISIO  to  1841,  and  president  of  the 
board  of  education  to  1845,  in  which  position  he  became 
conspicuous  by  his  opposition  to  the  Jesuits.  His  princi- 
pal works  are — Urkuiidenzur  Bdeuchtimij  dec  Gfscliichte  der 
cidijcnossischcn  Biinde  (2  vols.,  1835-51)  and  (IcKchichte 
der  eidijenosaischen  Uiindc  (5  vols.,  1845-62),  by  which  ho 
threw  new  light  on  the  relation  between  the  hcmse  of  Ilaps- 
burgand  their  possessions  in  Switzerland,  and  dissolved  the 
story  about  Tell  into  a  myth.  I),  at  Lucerne  Oct.  25,  1866. 
Kop'parberg,  or  Stora-Kopparbcrg,  thenamcof 
a  political  division  of  Sweden,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Dal  River,  and  comprising  those  regions  which  formerly 
were  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  country  under  the 
name  of  Dalarne  (Lat.  DaUcarlia).  It  is  a  wild  but  beau- 
tiful mountain-region,  covered  with  forests  of  fir  and  birch, 
and  rich  in  copper  and  porphyry,  but  ill  suited  for  agricul- 
ture. The  inhabitants,  numbering  about  180.000,  form  one 
of  the  finest  types  of  the  Scandinavian  race.  They  are 
valorous,  hardy,  ingenuous,  and  trustworthy,  and  nearly 
in  all  crises  in  the  Swedish  history  the  Dalecarlicr  have 
make  the  decision.  As  the  country  is  unable  to  support 
them,  they  spread  over  Southern  Sweden  and  Denmark 
seeking  for  work,  but  they  always  return  to  their  native 
vales  with  their  earnings.     Cap.  Falun. 

Kop'pcn,  von  (Peter),  b.  at  Kharkow,  Russia,  Feb. 
19,  1703;  studied  at  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and 
devoted  himself  throughout  life  to  researches  concerning 
the  ethnology,  archaeology,  and  history  of  Russia.  His 
principal  works  are — Material iemur  Cuitun/cfchichte  Jluss- 
fcnA(lP27),  Die  GegchichtcdrfWcinhaucKuiid  Weitihaiidrh 
in  Rusilaiidf  (1832),  Taiiricn  C\SW),  Ethiio,,rnphiiichc  Knrle 
dea  europiiiHchcii  Riisslaiid  (1851),  and  an  exhaustive  me- 
moir on  the  ecncus  of  1850.  The  Russian  government  pre- 
sented him  with  an  estate  in  the  Crimea,  Karabagh,  where 
he  d.  June  4,  1804. 

Ko'ran,  the  book  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Mohammedan  literature.  It  may  he  also 
regarded  as  the  conservative  power  of  the  widely-spoken 
Arabic  language  and  the  source  of  its  refined  system  of 
grammar.  Its  religious  and  intellectual  influence  extends 
from  India  to  Morocco,  from  Turkey  and  the  borders  of  the 
Russian  empire  to  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Africa. 
In  comparing  it  with  the  Bible,  it  may  be  said  that  the  lat- 
ter difi'ers  from  it,  and  from  every  other  book  called  sacred, 
in  having  been,  so  far  as  its  human  production  is  con- 
cerned, a  growth  of  many  ages  and  of  many  minds.  It 
lies  in  history  as  a  stream  of  supernatural  influences, 
events,  and  teachings,  extending  from  the  patriarchal 
times  to  the  complete  introduction  and  establishment  of 
Christianity  upon  the  earth.  In  this  respect  the  Bible  dif- 
fers wholly  from  the  Persian,  Indian,  Booddhist.  and  Chi- 
nese books  with  which  it  is  so  often  ignorantly  compared. 
So  the  Koran  is  also  the  product  of  one  mind  and  of  one 
age.  In  certain  features,  however,  it  bears  a  much  closer 
relation  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  than  the 
other  writings  referred  to.  It  may  be  regarded,  in  fact,  as 
a  lateral  wave  from  that  great  tide  of  religious  thought  and 
feeling  wiiich  came  down  from  the  earliest  times  of  human 
history,  bearing  in  its  mid-channel  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
and  culminating  in  the  Christian  Churcli.  In  other  words, 
the  Koran  may  be  regarded  with  some  reason  as  an  apocry- 
phal book  of  the  Bible,  bearing  to  it  a  relation  similar  "to 
that  of  the  weird  visions  of  the  Second  Esdras,  the  AVisdom 
of  Solomon,  or  the  sententious  book  of  Sirach.  It  is  still  the 
heaving  of  the  ground-swell  from  that  olil  fountain-flood  of 
religious  power.  Withr)ut  Judaism  and  Christianity,  Mo- 
hammedanism and  the  Koran  would  ne\er  have  had  "an  ex- 
istence. AVithout  Abraham  and  Moses  and  Christ  the  Arabian 
prophet  would  never  have  made  the  appearance  he  pre- 
sents in  history  as  the  reaffirmer  of  the  Divine  Unity,  the 
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rebuker  of  idolatry,  and  the  restorer  of  the  primitive  pa- 
triari;li;Ll  or  Abrahauiic  religion. 

The  name  Koran  {Al  Kortni,  with  the  article,  The  Knran) 
is  Jerivi'il  from  an  Arabic  verb  tinru,  to  "read,"  and  this 
from  the  older  Sbcrnitic,  meanin;^  to  "cry  aloud"  f«paw, 
»tpa^(u),  to  •' pronounee,"  "  utter,"  •' dictate."  It  is  in  tiiis 
ri'spect  like  the  name  Mi'i/ra  (NTp"Dl,  from  the  cognate 
Hebrew  root,  and  which  the  Jews  gave  to  their  Scriptures. 
This  probably  sugj^ested  it  to  .Mohammed,  though  the  ap- 
plication he  makes  of  it  is  somewhat  dilVerent.  The  Jew- 
ish name  was  from  the  public  reatiing — the  Koranic,  from 
the  itlea  of  recitation  or  <lictnt!tn\  tt)  Mohammed  himself. 
Sometimes  a  word  exjtressly  denoting  this  is  used  for  the 
purpose:  as  in  .'^ura  xxv.  (J,  7:  '■.And  the  unbelievers  say, 
This  is  a  lie  which  he  hath  contrived;  they  are  traditions 
of  the  ancients  which  he  has  caused  to  be  written  down, 
saying  that  they  were  dictitttd  (tiimfa)  to  him,  morning 
and  evening.  .Say  unto  them.  He  luitli  revealed  it  who 
knowcth  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  He  the  (iracious, 
the  Merciful."  The  medium  of  this  dictation  was  the  an- 
gel Gabriel,  who  is  elsewhere  calleil,  in  the  Koran,  linhn- 
Ikmlus,  the  Holy  Spirit  fsec  xvi.  10  I,  etc.).  and  sometimes 
simply  lltih.  The  .Spirit,  as  iu  Ixx.  4.  Hence  also  the  Ko- 
ranic name  Tanzit,  or  the  "' descent,"  defined  in  the  book 
Tiiri/at  as  "the  declaration  or  revealing  of  the  Koran  by 
means  of  the  angel  (or  spirit)  dmcemliiiii  on  the  heart  of 
the  Prophet."  .Some  regard  the  word  Tunzil  as  denoting 
(he  literal  descent  of  the  book  in  successive  folios  or  por- 
tions from  the  lieavcus :  but  the  other  view  is  most  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  passages  in  which  the  term 
is  used. 

This  has  been  commonly  treated  by  the  earlier  Christian 
writers  as  all  a  designed  imposture,  very  mucli  as  it  was 
viewed  by  the  scoffing  .\rabian  Kafirs  whom  Mohammed 
pathetically  rebukes.  Later  (Jerman  authorities,  on  the 
other  hand,  especially  .Sprenger  in  his  Lebcn  und  Lchrc 
di-H  Muhautmitd^  go  to  the  other  extreme  in  ranking  the 
Arabian  reformer  with  the  prophets  and  apostles  of  the 
Christian  .'Scriptures,  and  even  with  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity itself.  This,  however,  is  evidently  done  not  so 
much  in  honor  of  Mohammed  as  for  tlie  disparagement 
of  Isaiah,  Paul,  ami  Christ.  There  is  unquestionably  a 
deep  conviction  of  trulh,  a  strong  sense  of  some  destined 
mission,  and  a  fervent  enthusiasm  prevailing  throughout 
this  remarkable  work.  No  man  can  carefully  study  it  with- 
out feeling  its  subjective  truthfulness — that  is,  without  be- 
ing impressed  by  ihclhought  tliatthe  writer,ortheprcacher, 
is  delivering  what  he  believes  to  be  a  true  message  from  a 
superhuman  sphere,  whatever  may  have  been  the  mode  and 
influences  through  which  that  conviction  was  produceil. 
The  explanation  wliicli  wcjuld  so  easily  resolve  it  all  into  a 
studied  deception  comes  from  a  shallow  overlooking  of  well- 
established  facts  in  the  human  psychology.  The  earnest- 
ness and  strong  devotional  spirit  manifested  in  the  Koran  re- 
pel the  idea.  There  is,  moreover,  a  tenderness  of  conscience 
in  respect  to  his  supposed  mission  which  one  guilty  of  along 
and  studied  imposition  wouldseem  incapablccitherof  feeling 
or  affecting.  There  is  a  striking  instance  of  this  alluded  to  in 
Sura  xvii.  Ih,  whore  there  is  related  a  rebuke  Mohammed  had 
ri'ceivcd  for  seeming,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to  have  swerved 
from  his  instructions  under  the  temptation  to  palliate  some 
forms  of  blolatry  among  his  followers.  It  was  at  this  lime  that 
he  offoreil  thctouehingpr.ayer recorded  by.\l  /.amakhshari  in 
bis  commentary  on  the  passage:  "We  have  it  from  the  Pro- 
phet, Alhih  bless  him  !  that  when  this  weakness  was  revealed 
to  him,  he  prayed  and  said,  '0  .Mlah,  never  again  leave  nio 
lo  myself  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.'  "  It  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  sueh  emrjtion  as  this,  and  such  utterances,  with  a 
protracted  sc  heme  of  h:irdened  and  deliberate  lying.  To  a 
similar  end  m.ay  be  eiled  the  instances  of  tender  and  char- 
itable feeling  that  characterize  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Ko- 
ran, though  in  the  later  chapters  strife  and  oppression  had 
tended  to  make  his  utterances  more  (ierco  and  fanatical. 
See  Sura  ii.  .I'J  :  ••  Verily  they  who  believe,  and  those  who 
:iro  Jews,  and  the  Christians,  and  the  .Sabu-ans,  yes.  every 
one  who  believes  in  (iod  an.l  in  (he  day  of  judgment,  and 
who  does  (hat  which  is  right,— to  all  siieh  is  there  recom- 
pense from  their  Lord;  they  have  nothing  to  fear:  they 
shall  not  be  grieved."  A  diderent  language  is  found  iii 
some  other  parts,  which  eomnientalors, Clirislinn  as  well 
as  .Mohammedan,  have  labored  to  reconcile  :  but  it  is  better 
lo  admit  the  inconsistency.  A  delibcrale  ileception  would 
have  avoided  or  suppressed  it.  As  having  the  same  bear-  i 
ing,  may  be  menlioncd  the  places  where  he  spejiks  not 
only  reverently  but  tenderly  and  lovingly  of  ,Ie«us,  or 
■•  V.fi  Vj.iik  Miin/iimii  (son  of  Mary),  W.iril  of  trulh,"  as 
he  calls  him,  Sura  xix.  115,  acknowledging  hiiu  as  one 
greater  than  himself— a  reverence  whicdi  ho  also  pays  to 
.Vbraham  anil  .Moses.  Passages  elsewhere  which  are  i'nlor- 
pndecl  as  li'iiehing  persecution,  or  the  enforci nt  of  relig- 
ion by  the  sword,  are  lo  be  reganled   in  (he  same  light  as  i 


coming  from  a  change  of  temper,  and  as  having  been  still 
further  pcrvcr(ed  by  the  fanatical  bigotry  of  his  immediate 
f<dlower8.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  they  were 
ever  meant  to  be  applied  to  Jews  and  Christians,  of  wliora 
Mohammed  speaks  so  charitably  in  (he  passage  ei(ed. 
'I'hroughout  the  better  jiart  of  the  book  the  Kafirs,  or  ini- 
l}rliei'cr/if  who  are  to  be  forced  into  truth  aii'l  purity  by  the 
rtrntiMiiij  sword  of  Islam,  are  the  unclean  and  liloudv  pagan 
idolaters  whom  he  regards  as  in  alliance  with  Sheitan  (Sa- 
tan, Kbiis)  and  (he  Jins. 

As  the  idea  of  crude  imposture  is  untenable,  so  also  does 
(he  more  plausible  explanation  of  an  excited  enthusiasm  fail 
to  remove  all  (he  difficulties  of  this  remarkable  literary  and 
religious  phenomenon.  The  Koran  is  a  hook  which  can 
only  be  interpreted  on  the  ground  that  the  author  himself 
strongly  believed  in  it  as  coming  from  some  other  source  than 
his  own  conscious  and  voluntary  mental  exercises  regarded 
in  (heir  normal  condilion.  There  have  been,  even  in  mod- 
ern experience,  (oo  many  well-attested  cases  of  the  ecstatic 
trance,  of  abnormal  visionary  states,  of  clairvoyant  and 
somnambulic  utterances,  to  warrant  the  sunimary'rejection 
of  sueh  exphinalions.  .Mcdiammed's  epileptic  condition  of 
body  made  him  a  fit  subject  of  sueli  influences,  from  what- 
ever sphere  we  nuiy  reganl  (hem  as  coming.  His  high  ge- 
nius gave  (hem  a  more  iniensive  form  and  a  more  elevated 
character  than  ordinarily  characterize  such  utterances  in 
our  own  times.  We  know,  too,  that  similar  claims  have 
been  put  forth  by  men  characterized  not  so  much  bv  imag- 
ination as  by  the  loftiest  reason.  The  ia.Moiioi- of  Soc- 
rates, so  solemnly  asserted  by  him  in  his  last  moments, 
belongs  to  this  class  of  psychological  phenomena.  The 
power  and  value  of  the  utterances  produced  are  to  bo 
judged  by  Ihe  evidence  they  give  of  the  genius  and  mental 
rank  of  the  one  from  whom  (hey  proceed,  and  the  coloring 
received  from  Ihe  outward  influences  of  the  age  in  which 
they  appear.  They  may  be  trifling,  they  may  be  unmean- 
ing, or  they  may  rise  lo  an  eloquence  and  a  dignity  pro- 
ducing, as  in  this  case,  the  mightiest  effects,  and  demand- 
ing, therefore,  our  awed  respect,  though  higher  evidence 
may  bo  required  to  certify  them  as  an  actual  anrl  direct 
revelation  from  the  Divine  sphere.  The  careful  and  intel- 
ligent reading  of  the  Koran  furnishes  the  best  proof  here. 
Let  a  man  carry  steadily  along  with  such  reading  (ho 
thought  of  cold  artifice,  of  deliberate  lying,  or  studied  im- 
posture, and  the  idea  is  continually  refuting  itself.  It 
would  have  been  a  very  different  book  produced  in  that 
way.  Its  very  extravagances,  its  rhapsodies,  its  sudilen 
emotional  (ransitions,  its  weird  pictures,  mingled  at  times 
with  the  suhlimest  ideas,  give  conclusive  proof  of  a  deeper 
and  more  mysterious  origin. 

There  are  other  names  for  the  Koran  to  bo  found  in  Ihe 
book  itself,  such  os  .it  Klinh,  '•  (he  Scripture,"  J>Hr,  "  me 
morini  "  (useil  like  (be  Hebrew  je/,vr,  zil.haioii).  A!  I'urkau, 
e(c.,  which  are  of  lidle  significance  in  determining  eilher 
its  form  or  the  nature  of  its  contents.  The  hiller  wouM 
strictly  mean,  Ihe  book  divided  into  sections,  as  Ihe  Hebrew 
prrrk  is  used  for  (he  shor(er  divisions  of  (he  Talmud.  Keg 
ular  division,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  a  fca(ure  of 
the  Koran.  Its  one  hundred  and  f(mr(eeii  eha)i(ers  vurv 
greiilly  in  Iheir  length,  from  forty  octavo  pages,  which  is 
the  lenglh  of  Sura  ii.  in  Flilgel's  edilion,  (o  a  shor(  paia- 
gra|)h  containing  a  verse  or  two,  which  is  (he  extent  of  a 
largo  number  towards  the  end.  liesidcs  this,  (here  is  an 
artificial  di\'ision,  subsequently  made,  into  sixtv-flve  iqual 
portions,  called  .l/i;<i/),  .•inil  each  of  these  again  subdivideil 
into  four  equal  ]uir(s.  Auodier  makes  thirty  ]iorlions.  but 
all  (hcsc  are  simply  for  (he  use  of  readers,  ami  made  in  im 
italion  of  the  synagogue  sections  for  Ihe  worship  of  the- 
,Tews.  There  arc  menlioned  seven  principal  edilions  or 
ancient  copies — (wo  nuiui'd  from  Medina,  one  from  .Mecr-.-i, 
one  from  <.^ufa,  one  from  IJosra,  a  sixlli  called  the  Svriait. 
and  a  scveufh  8(yled  (he  common  or  vulgate  edition.  Tin  y 
differ  slighdy  in  (ho  reckoning  of  (ho  whole  number  of  (be 
vers<'S,  a  variation  arising  from  a  few  differences  of  divis 
ion  :  but  (bey  all  agree  in  Ihe  same  lolal  of  w(>r<ls,  whicdi 
(hey  make  lo  be  77,li:ill,  and  Ihe  same  lolal  of  leders. 
^2,'!, 015;  (he  Mohammedans,  as  Sale  says,  having  imilaled 
in  this  respect  Ihe  supcrslilious  carefulness  of  the  .Tewish 
Masoriles.     There  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  very  ancien(  wri 

(ing,  whelher   ma.lo  by  .M,,hamr I  himself.  i>r  by  some  ot 

his  devoted  frdlowers.  but  Ihe  piirieipal  means  of  iinmiul 
gallon  in  (he  beginning  was  mos(  probably  by  oral  rccila 
(ions  made  by  (hose  who  had  commilled  lo  memory  pnrlic 
ular  Suras,  and  in  some  cases  Ihe  eiilin'  Konni.  Thai  (bis  is 
by  no  means  iueredible  appi'ars  fnon  the  snnu'  fac(  and  (h.' 
same  praclicc  as  now  exiiibiled  in  Ihe  .Mohammedan  schools 
in  India,  anrl  even  in  (ho  in(erior  of  Africa.  The  solemn 
recKation  of  Mohammed,  believeil.  as  it  was.  (o  have  come 
from  Ihe  nngel,  must  have  mofle  a  ,lei>p  impres^itm  upon 
lh(^  ininils  of  bis  early  illseipb'S,  IhuM  aiding  Ihe  inemorv 
in  receiving  and   relaining   the  ninarkable  words.      Thn 
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belief  in  this  is  also  aided  by  the  fact  of  a  class  of  men  in 
after  times  professionally  devoted  to  this  practice,  and  de- 
riving from  it  a  special  name.  They  were  called  huffndzuny 
custoffcs,  conservatores,  t/ui  t'orannm  memoria  tenent;  resem- 
blin.g  in  some  respects  the  old  Homeric  chantcre.  They 
are  referred  to  in  Ahmed's  Hi^torn  of  Timur  (Manger  ed.jr 
p.  871,  where  the  names  of  a  number  of  thera  are  given. 
(See  also  Herbeloc,  BihK  Orient.,  202,  and  Pocock,  Sperim.^ 
378.)  So  the  Koran  itself  is  called  Mahfmh,  "the  book 
preserved."  The  term  is  used  Sura  Ixx.vv.  22,  though  there 
applied  to  a  tablet,  whether  literal  or  as  figurative  of  the 
memory:  "Nay.  it  is  a  glorious  Koran,  preserved  (in  mem- 
ory) as'  on  a  tablet:"  though  some  would  interpret  it  as 
m»^aning  a  tablet  kept  in  heaven — the  original  in  the  Divine 
mind. 

The  Koran,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  reflection  from  the 
Bible,  however  distorted  and  apocryphal  the  image  it  pre- 
sents to  the  Christian  mind.  It  admits  the  divine  author- 
ity of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  It  may  be  said,  too,  that  its 
influence  as  a  book  gives  a  more  encouraging  basis  for 
Christian  missionary  effort  than  can  be  found  in  the  worn- 
out  religions  of  Booddha,  Brahma,  and  Confucius.  In  dis- 
tinction from  them  it  is  a  live  book  and  the  text  of  a  living 
religion.  It  belongs  to  the  side  of  positive  theology,  hav- 
ing; for  its  ground,  like  the  Jewish  and  Christian,  the 
yiinth  Yehovtth.  "  the  fear  of  (»od  " — of  a  personal  God — in- 
stead of  the  empty  theosophy  or  mystic  nature-worship 
that  charaeterize-!  those  systems  of  the  remoter  East.  In 
opposition  to  their  materialistic  dualism,  their  elusive  pan- 
theism, their  cf)ld  subjectivity,  stand  out  the  glowing  devo- 
tion, the  suliliine  earnestness,  the  pure,  distinct,  aud  lofty 
theism  of  the  Koran.  Its  doctrine  of  Allah's  sovereignty, 
of  his  immovable  throne,  of  his  eternal  decrees,  (tfiiis con- 
tinual personal  providence,  is  the  antithesis  of  their  physi- 
cal fate.  So.  too,  does  its  teaching  in  respect  to  a  great 
judgment  to  come,  a  resurrection-day  of  final  account, 
''  the  bonk  "  in  which  each  man  shall  read  the  true  value 
of  the  life  lived  by  him  in  this  preparatory  world,  the 
*•  meeting  of  his  sins  that  have  gone  before  him,"  and  above 
all,  its  sublimely  rigorous  doctrine  of  prayer,  place  it  in 
direct  contrast  with  the  poor,  barren  worldliness  which  is 
all  that  we  get  from  the  best  selections  made  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Confucius.  In  view  of  these  facts  we  cease  to  won- 
der at  its  triunii)h  wherever  it  has  met  those  lifeless  creeds. 
It  is  all  the  more  hopeful  for  Christianity  that  it  should 
have  had  such  a  ])ioneer  or  forerunner  in  India  and  China. 
Better  to  contend  with  Mohammedanism  itself,  when  the 
time  comes,  than  with  those  dead  systems,  whose  inertia  or 
want  of  religious  susceptibility  presents  a  harder  and  more 
hopeless  antagonism  than  the  vitality  of  even  Mohammedan 
error.  The  very  fact  that  the  Koranic  religion  is  sharply 
controversial  gives  all  the  more  encouragement.  It  is  evi- 
dence of  some  kind  of  life  :  it  shows  that  it  has  something 
to  contend  for.  It  is  better  to  meet  the  zealous  Islamite  in 
this  way  than  to  encounter  the  meaningless  pantheism  of 
the  Hindoo  or  the  stolid  indifference  of  the  Chinese.  With 
the  first  there  is  a  common  ground,  giving  hope  of  ultimate 
agreement.  The  Koranhas  all  those  grand  theistic  elements 
of  religion  that  demand  the  Christian  n/trrinlfi/ — that  is, 
the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  or  that  mediatorial  idea  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  great  lack  of  Islamism.  When  other 
enemies  are  slain,  clear  discussion  may  Vu'ing  that  media- 
torial idea  to  light,  and  thus  show  that  the  Arabian  enthu- 
siast had  really  something  which  may  be  called  a  mission 
for  that  dead  Eastern  world. 

Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  the  Koran  produced  a  roost 
salutary  reformation  in  its  own  times.  Neither  the  Ish- 
maelito  nor  the  Joktanite  Arabians  had  wholly  lost  the 
old  patriarchal  or  Shemitie  monotheism.  But  it  had  be- 
come much  darkened  and  corrupted  by  Sab^anism,  and 
some  still  grosser  forms  of  creature-worship  that  had  come 
in.  The  Koranic  name  for  this.  Moshre  kuua  ("who  make 
sharers,  partners"),  is  suggestive  of  Paul's  description  of 
the  beginnings  of  idolatry — ''The  worship  of  the  creature 
alonfj  ivi'tk  the  Creator,  or  benide  the  Creator  {-napa  rbi' 
KTifTavTa,  Rom.  i.  25.  See  especially  Koran,  Sura  xvi.  102). 
Some  had  gone  farther  than  this,  even  to  what  might  be 
called  demon-worship,  accompanied  witli  the  foulest  prac- 
tices. The  change  in  this  respect  produced  by  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Koran  was  sudden  and  extensive.  It  was 
also  the  means  of  a  reformation  of  morals,  and  the  putting 
away  of  some  exceedingly  barbarous  and  revolting  customs. 
Thus,  infanticide  was  very  commonly  practised,  especially 
the  putting  to  death  of  female  children,  and  even  burying 
them  alive.  There  is  a  most  touching  allusion  to  such  a 
horrid  custom  in  Sur.a  Ixxxi.  The  passage  is  given  at 
some  length,  as  a  s]iecimen  also  of  the  peculiar  Koranic 
rhythm,  and  of  the  weird  style  that  especially  characterizes 
Ronic  of  these  later  chapters.  It  is  entitled  Takwir,  or 
the  "Folding  up."  from  the  verb  in  the  first  verse,  Idh' 
ash-f<hamnn  kowfoerat.     It  is  a  description  of  the  day  of 


judgment,  and  we  have  rendered  it  almost  word  for  word, 
with  a  few  slight  freedoms  in  the  use  of  the  active  for  the 
passive,  in  order  to  preserve  something  like  the  rhyming 
cadence: 

"  When  the  sun  [its  face]  is  shroudintr. 

When  the  stars  are  downwards  glidintr, 

When  the  hills  are  lightly  moving  (Jer.  iv.  24  ;  Ps.  cxiv.  4), 

When  the  camels  ten  months  gone, 

I'ncared  for  now,  arc  left  alone; 

When  the  rabid  beasts  are  gathering, 

When  the  seas  are  hotly  boiling, 

When  flo  bodies]  souls  are  joining, 

When  the  buried  babr,  is  askinrj 

For  whai  crime  its  ruthless  slaifirj/j  ; 

When  the  sealed  books  are  opening, 

When  the  heavens  are  depariini; ; 

Then  when  hell  is  fiercely  burning, 

And  when  Paradise  draws  near, 

Knows  each  soul  what  to  the  presence  it  hath  sent  before." 

The  Koran  abolished  the  cruel  practice  alluded  to  in  the 
verse  above,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind.  This  was  done, 
not  in  a  cold  humanitarian  way,  which  is  seldom  long  or 
intensely  cfTicaeious,  but  by  an  appeal  to  the  deepest  re- 
ligious feeling. 

Personifications  of  nature  are  not  frequent  in  the  Koran, 
but  there  are  some  examples  that  present  a  striking  com- 
bination of  the  moral  and  physical  sublime.  Thus,  in 
Sura  xxxiii.  72.  God  is  represented  as  offering  ''the  faith" 
(truth,  law,  conscience,  aeeouutability)  to  nature,  to  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  the  mountains.  They  are  "afraid  of 
it;"  they  "  shrink  away  from  the  tremendous  charge."  But 
man  undertook  it — presumptuous  man.  "ignorant  and  un- 
just (to  himself)."  Hence  his  peril  and  his  woe.  It  is.  how- 
ever, in  its  descriptions  of  the  I)i\  inc  justice,  the  Divine 
unify,  the  Thrmir  of  AUnh^an  expression  Mohammed  so 
frequently  xises — and  the  Divine  majesty  generally,  that 
the  Koran  is  especially  magnificent.  See,  among  other 
similar  examples.  Sura  lix.  22:  *'(iod,  beside  whom  there 
is  no  God,  who  knoweth  the  future  (the  hidden),  as  he 
knows  the  present — God  most  merciful,  God  the  King,  the 
Holy,  the  Gi\er  of  peace,  the  Ever-to-be- trusted,  the 
Keeper,  the  Almighty,  the  (Jreat,  the  JMost  High;  God  the 
Creator,  the  Maker,  the  Former,  exalted  above  all  idols,  all 
partners  of  His  throne.  Whate^  er  is  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
let  it  praise  Him,  the  Strtmg,  the  AVisc." 

Aside  from  the  great  defect  before  referred  to,  there  are 
two  things  in  the  Koran  which  may  be  regarded  as  positive 
deformities.  One  is  its  doctrine  of  polygamy,  and  the  other 
the  too  sensual  aspect  it  gives  to  the  happiness  of  Paradise. 
In  regard  to  the  second,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
representation  of  the  beautiful  females  was  adapted  to  the 
Arabian  ideas,  and  is  therefore  adopted  among  the  other 
symbols  of  spiritual  joy.  such  as  "the  gardens,  the  fair 
rivers,  the  perennial  fruits,"  which  enter  also  into  tlie  bib- 
lical pictures.  There  is  an  evident  intention  to  make  it  as 
pure  as  the  human  conception  will  allow.  That  a  degree 
of  spirituality  is  intended  is  shown  by  the  Arabic  words 
whicdi  the  Koran  brings  into  use  respecting  the  two  worlds. 
The  great  idea  in  the  one  is  rcrfttintif,  afi>iKr(rjicr,  ctcniiti/. 
Hence  the  phrase  that  occurs  so  frequently  in  connection 
with  the  "  garden  and  the  fair  rivers,"  ('hnlldina  fiha  ahthm 
— "  they  abide  there  for  ever.*'  In  contradistinction  to  this 
there  are  two  names  for  the  present  world  that  are  most 
expressive.  They  are  Dmn/a  and  Al-njthit ;  the  first  de- 
noting the  near  world,  the  world  of  sense,  the  common,  and 
sometimes  the  mean  world,  in  distinction  from  the  glorious 
and  the  strong :  the  second  is  literally  the  rolling  or  hneteu- 
inff  world,  the  transitory,  quick-vanishing  world,  the  failing 
world,  tninxliiH  caducns,  in  distinction  from  the  permanent, 
and  the  immutable.  (See  Sura  xvii.  11),  20.  and  many  other 
places.)  Besides  these,  there  is  the  general  term  for  the 
other  or  after-life,  Acherat,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
P^'^nN,  as  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  used  in  the  prayer  of 
Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  14). 

For  the  fullest  details  respecting  the  Koran,  see  Spren- 
ger's  Lehcn  uud  Lehre  des  Muhammad  :  Fveytag,  Eluleitioif/ 
in  daa  Stiidinm  der  arahischcn  Sprnrke  ;  Herbelot,  fiiblio- 
thrqiie  Orientale,  arts.  "  Koran  "  and  "  Mohammed;"  and 
Sale's  Iiitrodiirtion.  The  last  is  especially  to  be  commended 
for  candor  and  fidelity.  Much  valuable  information,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  Koran  in  Central  and 
Western  Africa,  may  also  be  obtained  from  an  article  by 
Prof.  Blyden  of  Liberia  College  in  the  ^fcthod^8t  Qnarterlif 
Jicricw  for  Jan.,  1867.  Among  native  Arabian  authorities 
that  give  the  fullest  information  may  especially  be  men- 
tioned the  two  great  commentators,  Al  Bcidawi  and  AI 
Zani.akhshari.  The  former  is  the  better  known  and  the 
most  frequently  referred  to.  The  latter  (see  the  latest 
edition,  published  by  W.  Nassau  Lees,  Calcutta.  1856,  in 
2  quarto  vols.,  pp.  1647)  is  an  immense  mine  of  theology, 
philosophy,  Arabic  grammar  and  lexicography,  besides 
abounding  in  copious  citations  from  Arabic  poetry  and 
general  literature.  T,\yler  Lewis. 


KORAT— KOSTROMA. 


1.%! 


Korat%   a  small  indrpendent  territory  lying  between 

Siaiu  aud  Cambodia,  situuted  on  an  elevutud  table-land. 
Cnpper-mines  arc  worked  by  the  native-,  and  the  guj^ar- 
cauo  is  cultivated.  Pop.  about  GU,OUO;  of  capital,  also 
called  Kurat.  7000. 

liordofaii'y  a  territory  of  Soodan,  Central  Africa,  bo- 
l(in;;inj;  to  Ejjypt,  and  situutud  betwet-n  hit.  ll^'aud  1J°  N. 
and  between  Ion.  2S°  and  l>2°  K.,  boumled  un  the  K.  by 
Sennaar,  frmu  which  it  is  separated  by  the  White  Nile,  and 
on  the  \V.  by  Darfoor.  Area,  12,lHI0  square  miles.  Pop, 
600,OQl).  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  negroes  and 
Arabs  professing  Muhammodanism.  Kordolan  is  a  sa- 
vanna, dry  in  the  hot  season,  but  cuvercd  with  luxuriant 
verdure  during  the  rainy  season.  The  breeding  of  horses, 
cattle,  aud  camels  is  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  inbabitauts. 
Cap.  El  Obeid. 

Kornegal%  or  Koorna^al'lee,  town  of  Ceylon,  55 
mile:^  \.  E.  of  Colombo,  bcaufirully  t^ituated.  It  is  a  resort 
of  pilgrims,  on  account  of  an  ancient  temple  where  a  foot- 
print of  Booddha  is  adored. 

Kor'ner  (Karl  TnEonoR),  b.  at  Dresden,  Saxony,  Sept, 
2^,  17VI:  fi-ll  in  a  skirmish  at  Wobbelin,  in  Mecklenburg, 
An;;.  2»»,  1813.  His  whole  life  was  consecrated  to  the  one 
iiiea  of  rousing  his  countrymen  against  the  humiliating  and 
almn-it  infamous  despoti.Tn  wliich  Xapoleon  exercised  over 
tln^m  :  and  although  he  died  in  the  twenty-second  year  of 
his  agf,  he  .«aw  the  idea  of  his  life  realizerl,  and  he  heard 
the  world  say  that  this  great  result  was  in  no  small  degree 
due  to  him.  Even  when  a  very  young  man,  studying 
in  Freiberg  and  Berlin,  he  spoke  with  such  vehemence 
against  the  French  that  it  was  considered  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  his  safety  to  send  him  to  Vienna.  Here  he 
Itegan  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  was  very  successful,  but 
of  his  dramas  Zriiti/  is  the  only  one  which  deserves  atten- 
tion. After  the  disastrous  issue  of  Napoleon's  campaign 
in  Russia,  Korner  left  Vienna  and  volunteered  as  a  private 
in  the  Prussian  light-horse  of  Liitzow,  and  his  great  per- 
sonal valor  in  connection  with  his  in -spiring  war-songs 
maile  him  in  a  few  months  the  pride  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  countrymen.  After  his  death  his  songs  were  collected 
under  the  title  Lrirr  mul  Srliwert,  and  several  of  them  are 
as  tlirilling  with  their  genuine  beauty  as  exciting  with  their 
wild  inspiration.  Ci.kmkns  Petcrsen. 

Koros*     Sec  Kis-Koitos  and  Nagy-Kokos. 

KortCtz',  or  Cortitz,  an  island  of  Russia,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Yckaterinoslav,  is  formed  by  the  Dnieper,  and 
rises  105  feet  above  the  river,  framed  in  on  all  sides  by  granite 
cliffs.  It  was  ono  of  the  strongholds  of  tlic  Cossacks,  but 
after  their  removal  in  1781  by  Catharine  II.  it  was  settled 
by  (Jmnan  Mcnnonitcs. 

Kort'right,  posl-tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y,     Pop,  1812, 

Kor'vey,  or  Corvey,  village  of  Westphalia,  on  the 
Wcaer,  is  celebrated  for  its  Benedictine  aljbuy,  founded  in 
SIO  by  Louis  the  Pious.  It  was  during  the  Middle  Ages  a 
famous  centre  of  learning,  and  trom  it  issued  Ansgarius, 
Bruno.  Wittekin'I,  Wibald.  ami  others.  The  massive  build- 
ings of  tho  former  alibcy  arir  now  occujded  by  the  prince 
of  Hohenloli^Scliillingsfiiist  as  a  residence. 

Kosciils'kOf  county  of  N.  Indiana.  Area,  558  square 
miles.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  is  generally  undulating. 
Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  lumber  are  staple  products.  'I'h'! 
county  is  traversed  by  tho  Pittwhurg  Ft»rt  \\  ayne  and  Chi- 
cn'^o  and  the  Cincinnati  Wabash  and  Michigan  K.  Us. 
C:ip.  Warsaw.     Pop.  23,5.11. 

Ko**ciusko,pi)St-v.,  cap.  of  v\ttalaco..  Miss.,  tho  present 
northern  terminus  of  the  New  Orleans  Jackson  and  Great 
Northern  U.  R.,  is  situated  nearly  at  the  geographical  cen- 
tre of  the  State;  has  3  churches,  2  hotels,  25  stores,  15 
sliops,  and  2  weekly  nowsp.ipers.  Principal  business,  rais- 
ing cotton,  of  which  25, Out)  bales  an-  shipp<  d  yearly.  P<ip. 
577.  K.  Wali'olk,  Ed.  *•  Ck.ntual  Staii." 

liosrinsko  (Traddki.-.s),  [T'l'/ntiz  h'(>Hciu»zK-o],h.  Feb. 
12,  1 7  Ml.  at  Mercezowszczyzna,  in  Lithuania,  of  an  ancit-nt 
(irincely  race.  Educated  in  Warsaw,  Paris,  and  other  Eu- 
ropean capitals,  he  was  made  an  odioer  in  a  regiment ;  but 
having  sued  in  vain  f'»r  tlie  hand  of  a  dunghfrr  of  the  vice- 
grand-gencral  of  Litbuiinia,  and  tlie  kini;  of  I'tiluiid  him- 
self Itcing  unable  to  forward  liis  suit  with  the  unwilling 
father  id"  tho  young  lady  (to  whom  Kowciusko  had  been  ft 
tutor),  tho  young  soblier  sailed  in  1775  from  Dantzie  for 
(ho  U.  S.,  by  way  of  Martinitiue.  In  1770  he  was  made 
colonel  of  engineers.  He  served  gallantly  thnnigh  the  war 
of  tho  Revolution,  was  made  a  member  nf  the  Cincinnati, 
a  brigadier-general  by  brevet,  and  receiverl  (ho  thanks  of 
Congress.  Returning  to  his  native  land,  ho  fought  for  his 
country  in  tho  wars  of  I71>2-!M  ai;ninst  the  partitioners 
of  Pohind  :  bnt.  notwilbslandini;  lb"  pro  ligies  nf  valor  per- 
formed by  the  unhappy  PnU-s.  with  Ko>«citisko  at  their  head, 


they  were  totally  overpowered  at  Macieowice,  where  their 
commander  fell  covered  with  wounds.  Imprisoned  at  i>t. 
Petersburg,  he  was  set  free  in  17^0  by  the  emperor  Paul, 
from  whom  he  refused  the  otter  of  a  sword.  He  revisited 
the  L'.  S.,  where  ho  received  a  pension  and  a  grant  of  land, 
but  in  the  following  year  he  retiretl  lu  Fiance,  displeased, 
we  are  told,  by  the  passage  of  the  Alien  law.  In  ISIO  lie 
fixed  his  residence  at  Soleure,  Switzerland,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  set  free  the  serfs  on  his  paternal  estate.  D.  at 
Soleure  Oct.  Ul,  1SI7.  The  statement  very  often  made  with 
regard  to  Kosciusko  (that  he  exclaimed  "Finis  Pulonirc!"  as 
he  fell  wounded  in  his  last  lightj  he  always  indignantly  de- 
nied. (.See  J.  L,  Chodzko,  History  of  ICoacimiko,  Military, 
Political,  aud  Private.) 

Kosciusko,  Mouut,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Austra- 
lian Alps.  7170  feet  high,  is  situated  nearly  in  lat.  uG°  30' 
S.  aud  Ion.  1.14°  3t)'  W..  on  the  bounrlary  between  the  prov- 
inces of  New  Snuth  Wales  and  Victoria,  about  equidistant 
between  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  The  chain  of  mountains 
to  which  it  belongs  affords  the  most  picturesque  scenery  on 
the  Australian  continent.  The  great  Murray  and  Murrum- 
bidgee  rivers  take  their  rise  nearly  at  the  base  of  Jlount 
Kosciusko. 

Koshkonon§:'f  tp.  of  Jefferson  co..  Wis.  It  includes 
FouT  Atkinson  (which  sec).     Pop.  .'J202. 

Koslin')  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  ])rovince  of  Pomernnia, 
on  the  JMiihIenbach.  It  has  considerable  manufactures  of 
rii)bons,  stockings,  tobacco,  paper,  and  soap.     Poj).  I0,8i8. 

Koslov',  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Tambov,  on  the  Voronezh.  It  has  large  manufactures 
of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics.     Pop.  28,613. 

Kosse,  post-v.  of  Limestone  co..  Tex.,  on  the  Houston 
and  Texas  Central  R.  R.,  13  miles  N.  of  Bremond. 

Kos'suth^  county  of  N.  Iowa.  Area,  432  square  miles. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Des  Moines  River  and  the  Iowa  and 
Dakota  division  of  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
R.  R.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Grain  is  the  staple  product. 
Cap.  Algona.     Pop.  3351. 

Kossuth,  post-v.  of  Des  Moines  co.,  la.,  2  miles  from 
Kossuth  Station  ( Jlediapolis  P.  0.)  on  tho  Burlington  Ce- 
dar Rapids  and  Minnesota  R.  R. 

Kos8Uth,  post-v.  of  Salem  tp.,  Auglaize  co.,  0..  on  (ho 
Ohi<»  Canal.     It  is  also  called  Six- mile  Aqueduct.    Pop.  112. 

Kossuttk,  tp.  of  Manitowoc  co..  Wis,     Pop.  21SG. 

Kossuth  (Louis,  or,  strictly,  Lajos),  b.  at  Monok, 
Hungary,  Apr.  27,  1802,  of  a  family  originally  Slavic,  and 
not  Magyar,  but  of  noble  rank  and  of  the  Lutheran  faith. 
Louis  was  carefully  educated,  ami  in  1822  became  a  t-uc- 
ccBsful  advocate  of  Monok  ;  removed  in  183 1  to  Peslh  ;  was 
a  member  by  proxy  of  the  up])er  house  of  tho  diet  of  1832- 
30;  and  by  his  ceaseless  activity  as  a  writer  and  journalist 
did  much  to  disseminate  liberal  principles;  was  impris- 
oned at  Bnda  1837—10  as  a  political  offender;  was  editor 
of  tho  Pt'-th  Journal  1811-4  1;  entered  the  lower  house  of 
the  diet  in  I^^I7,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  liberals; 
headed  tho  deputation  of  1S48  demanding  a  new  ministry, 
in  which  ho  became  minister  of  finance;  proposed  in  1849 
tho  independence  of  Hungary  ;  was  during  tho  Hungarian 
war  for  liberty  provisional  governor  of  Hungary,  Apr.- 
Aug.,  18|1»,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gurgci;  escapei!  to  Tur- 
key, where  he  was  protected,  notwithstanding  the  demands 
of  Austria  find  Russia  for  his  extradition.  In  1851  he  was 
alh)wed  to  go  on  board  tho  U.  S.  steanu-r  Mississippi,  which 
had  been  sent  out  lur  him  by  the  U.  S.  government ;  visited 
FhglaiHl;  made  the  tour  id' the  IJ.  S.  1S51-52.  inul  delivered 
many  eloquent  thongh  fruitless  appeals  fnr  the  influence  of 
tho  U.  S.  in  behalf  ut'  tho  principle  of  non-intervention, 
believing  that  if  Russia  had  not  assisted  .Austria  in  IMC, 
Hungary  wunld  have  become  free;  has  since  1S52  resided 
ehietly  in  Londi>n  and  Turin,  engaged  in  iiolitieal  priij'-ets, 
in  |iublie  speaking,  in  writing  for  liberal  journals,  and  lat- 
terly in  seientitic  (diservations.  During  the  wars  of  Austria 
against  France  (1859)  aud  Prussia  (ISOO)  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  preparing  fur  insurrections  in  Hungary,  but 
the  speeily  termination  of  both  wars  frustrated  his  hopes. 
He  has  been  neveral  times  elected  in  his  absence  to  the  diet 
of  Pesth,  and  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  empire  (1^07)  has  been  free  to  return  to  his  native 
land,  but  has  declined  to  do  so,  condemning  the  arrange- 
ments whi(di  were  accepted  by  the  Hungarian  liberab.  Kos- 
suth in  his  best  days  was  one  of  the  most  iinpapsioned  and 
effective  of  public  speakers,  and  possessed  a  raiirvcllous 
enpaeily  for  the  acquisition  of  language.". 

Kostro'mn,  government  of  European  Russia,  ffilu- 
ftted  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  Iraverfcd  hy 
the  Vr.lga".  Area.  30.834  square  miles.  Pop.  1.101,099. 
The  surlace  is  low  and  tlat.  dotted  with  lake-,  and  e<ivered 
with  (b'iHe  forests.     The  climate  is  severe,  vet  g"od  crops 
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of  grain  are  produced.     Tar,  pitch,  and  potash  are  maDU- 
factured,  aud  much  timber  is  exported. 

Kostroma,  town  of  European  Russia,  the  capital  of 
the  gnverniuent  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Kostroma,  near 
its  influx  into  the  Volga.  It  has  411  churches.  2  monas- 
teries, a  seminary,  a  gymnasium,  and  several  other  educa- 
tional institutions,  large  manufactures  of  leather  and  linen, 
and  an  important  trade  in  corn  and  timber.     Pop.  24,419. 

Ko'tab,  one  of  the  independent  Rajpoot  states,  under 
English  protection,  in ,  Hindostau.  Area.  4400  square 
miles.  Pop.  440,000.  Its  capital,  Kotah,  is  situated  on 
the  Chumbul,  in  lat.  25°  9'  N.  and  Ion.  75°  5' E. ;  it  is  for- 
tified, and  is  a  town  of  some  importance,  having  good  ba- 
zaars, many  temples,  and  substantial  houses. 

Ko'then,  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt, 
has  a  handsome  ducal  palace  with  several  fine  collections, 
is  the  seat  of  civil  and  military  authorities,  has  good  edu- 
cational institutions,  breweries,  tanneries,  iron-foundries, 
and  manufactures  of  tobacco,  vinegar,  carriages,  and  brass 
articles.      Pop.  10.59.3. 

Kot'zebue,  von  f  Augustus  Friedrich  Ferdinand), 
b.  in  Weimar  May  3.  1761  ;  studied  law  at  Jena,  and  after 
finishing  his  studies  be  went  in  1781  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  the  empress.  From  that  time 
he  war^  always  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  the 
Russian  court.  Catharine  nominated  him  a  counsellor, 
and  gave  him  a  pension.  Paul  sent  him  to  Siberia,  but 
recalled  him  and  gave  him  an  office.  Alexander  used  bim 
first  to  stir  up  the  popular  hatred  against  Napoleon,  and 
then  after  the  Restoration  he  kept  him  in  Germany  with 
a  salary  of  15.000  roubles  a  year  to  report  on  the  liberal 
movements.  This  was  by  the  Germans  considered  as  a  sort 
of  espionage,  and  under  the  general  excitement  a  young 
student.  Sand,  broke  into  his  study  and  stabbed  him  at 
Mannheim,  Mar.  23.  1819,  Even  before  he  went  to  St. 
Petersburg  the  first  time,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
he  bad  written  quite  a  number  of  tragedies,  comedies, 
dramas,  and  farces,  and  he  continued  during  his  whole' 
life  to  evince  the  same  versatility  and  proUfieuess.  He 
wrote  about  100  plays.  He  attempted  every  descrip- 
tion of  drama  and  every  style,  and,  in  a  certain  sense  of 
the  word,  he  succeeded  in  them  all.  His  plays  were  trans- 
lated into  every  language  which  bad  a  stage,  and  for  more 
than  a  generation  they  reigned  absolutely  in  the  whole 
theatrical  world.  But  "between  1820  and  1S:10  they  disap- 
peared, succeeded  by  those  of  Eugene  Scribe,  and  now  only 
a  very  (ew  of  them — as,  for  instance,  The  Stranrjer,  Pizarro, 
The  Indians  in  Loudony  The  Two  Kiiuijsbercfers,  etc. — can 
be  met  with,  and  even  these  only  in  the  suburbs  of  their 
native  country.  Clemens  Petersen. 

Kou^'ba^  town  of  Southern  Russia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus,  on  the  Kouban  River.  It  has  consideralde  trade 
with  Astrakhan  and  Persia,  and  some  silk  manufactures. 
Pop.  9405. 

Koiiban',  a. river  of  Southern  Russia,  rises  in  the  El- 
brooz  .Mountains,  flows  between  the  governments  of  Stav- 
ropol and  Circassia,  and  empties  itself  partly  into  the 
Black  Sea.  partly  into  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

Kouli  Khan.     See  Nadir  Shah. 

Koii^miss,  Kumys,  or  Kumiz  [Russ.  humys,  of 
Jlongoiian  origin],  a  fermented  beverage  made  from 
mare's  milk  in  the  steppes  of  Russia  by  the  Kirgbeez, 
Tartars.  Bashkeers,  Calmucks,  etc.  The  alcohol  is  derived 
from  the  milk-sugar,  which  is  present  in  mare's  milk  in 
larger  quantity  than  in  the  milk  of  other  animals,  as  is 
seen  in  the  following  table  by  Jagielski : 
Composition  of  Milk. 


Mare. 

Asa. 

Wom&D. 

Sheep. 

Goat. 

Cow. 

7.3 

2.1 

6.4 
1.3 
1.9 

4.3 
2.9 
2.9 
0.2 

5.4 

2.4 
4.8 
0.9 

4.3 

3.4 
4.4 
0.8 

12.9 
87.1 

Hiitter 

36 

Salts 

0.6 

10.9 
89.1 

9.6 
90.4 

10.8 
89.2 

100.0 

13..5 
86..i 

13.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

The  fresh  milk  is  diluted  with  one-third  to  one-sixth  water, 
and  placed  in  a  sack  of  goat  skin  or  the  skin  from  the  en- 
tire hind  quarter  of  a  horse,  the  wider  end  serving  for  the 
base,  and  the  leg  portion  for  the  neck.  There  is  generally 
added  some  yeast,  the  sediment  from  a  previous  brewing, 
called  kor,  to  induce  fermentation.  Frequent  stirring  or 
shaking  is  essential  to  success.  In  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours  the  fermentation  is  complete,  the  product  being 
known  as  "young  koumiss"  or  ffiumaL  Fresh  milk  is 
added  daily,  and  as  the  product  is  concentrated  by  the 
evaporation  of  water  from  the  surface  of  the  hide,  the  old 
koumiss  is  much  stronger  than  the  new.   Koumiss  is  an  acid 


liquid  of  a  not  unpleasant  pungent  taste  and  an  ethereal  bou- 
quet. It  effervesces  when  poured  intoaglass.  Itisvery  intox- 
icating to  persons  not  accustomed  to  its  use,  and  produces 
drowsiness.  Besides  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  it  contains 
the  other  constituents  of  the  milk,  except  the  sugar,  and  is 
consequently  very  nourishing.  It  is  easily  assimilated,  even 
by  invalids,  and  the  hardy  vigor  of  the  Tartars  is  attrib- 
uted to  its  general  use  among  them.  Koumiss  yields  by 
distillation  a  strong  liquor  calU-d  by  the  Calmucks  arrnm, 
rnrk,  or  racki/.  From  the  residue  in  the  still  they  make  a 
kind  of  hasty-pudding. 

Beverages  somewhat  similar  to  koumiss  have  long  been 
made  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  in  Arabia  (called 
Ichnn),  and  in  Turkey  (called  yrtonut). 

Koumiss  has  recently  attracted  much  attention  among 
European  physicians,  and  its  manufacture  has  been  intro- 
duced at  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg.  Vienna,  and  London.  It 
may  bo  made  from  the  milk  of  any  animal.  The  following 
analysis  was  raarle  by  AVanklyn  of  the  contents  of  a  bottle 
of  koumiss,  twelve  days  old,  made  from  cow's  milk  at  the 
establishment  of  E.  Chapman  &.  Co.  in  London  : 

Water 10,r,fi2  grains. 

Alcohol 192      " 

Caseine  and  albumen 128      " 

Sugar  (lactose^ 582      " 

Lactic  acid 1^10      " 

Fat 3G      " 

Ash 90      '* 

Carbonic  acid J^KO      « 

12,000  grains. 

It  is  claimed  that  koumiss  is  most  valnnble  for  the  treat- 
ment of  extreme  debility  and  all  the  phases  of  impending 
marasmus.  It  is  said  to  have  specific  action  in  diabetes. 
(For  further  information  consult  Johnston's  Chemiittrif  of 
Common  Life;  Wagner's  Jahrcshcrichtc,  vol.  ii.  243,  and 
vi.  421;  The  Mifk  Junrnal,  i.,  fi4:  British  Med.  J.,  Feb. 
21,  1874;  Pharm.  J.  cud  Trnj»t.,  Feb.  28.  1874;  The  Amer- 
icaii  Chemist,  vol.  v.,  June,  1S75.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Kous'so^  or  Cusso  [an  Abyssinian  term],  a  drug  con- 
sisting of  the  flowers  and  unripe  fruit  of  liraycra  aulhel- 
juintira,  a  small  rosaceous  tree  of  E.  Central  AlVica.  It  is 
an  efficacious  and  safe  remedy  for  tapeworm,  but  costly. 

Koiiznotsk,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Saratov, 
has  large  tanneries  and  trade  in  timber.     Pop.  13,107. 

Kov'iio,  government  of  Western  Russia,  bounded  by 
Prussia  and  Poland,  and  watered  by  the  Niemen  and  its 
tributaries.  Area,  1G.115  square  miles.  Pop.  1,131.248, 
most  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics,  many  Jews.  The 
surface  is  low  and  flat,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  it  are 
covered  with  lakes  and  dense  forests.  Besides  rye  and 
wheat,  flax  and  hemp  are  extensively  cultivated. 

Kovuo,  town  of  Western  Russia,  the  capital  of  the 
government  of  Kovno.  at  the  c<nifluence  of  the  Vilia  and 
the  Niemen.  It  has  many  good  institutions  for  military, 
theological,  and  scientific  education,  but  its  manufactures 
and  trade  arc  insignificant.     Pop.  34,612. 

Koyl'ton,  tp.  of  Tuscola  co.,  Slich.  The  principal  in- 
dustries arc  farming  and  cattle-raising.     Pop.  422. 

Kozelsk',  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kalooga,  on  the  Jizdra.  It  has  large  manutac- 
tures  of  sailcloth  and  trade  in  flax  and  hemp.  Pop.  8387. 
Krackowizer  (Eknst).  M.  I».,  b.  in  the  duchy  of 
Styria,  Austria,  in  1822;  studied  medicine  at  Vienna  and 
Padua;  as  captain  of  the  Students'  Legion  was  involved 
in  the  insurrection  of  I84S.  and  finally  came  to  America; 
practised  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  removed  to  New  York  City ; 
established  the  (lerman  dispensary;  was  member  of  the 
committee  of  seventy  during  the  municipal  reform  ;  assisted 
in  reorganizing  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  in 
1874,  and  contributed  to  several  medical  periodicals.  1). 
Sept.  23,  1875. 

Krajo'va,  the  capital  of  Little  Wallachia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Scbyl.  It  has  several  good  educational  insti- 
tutions and  a  beautiful  public  park.     Pop.  25.000. 

Kra'ken    [Norse],   a  fabulous    sea-monster    described 

first    under  this    name    by   Pontoppidan,   although   Olaus 

Magnus,  Gesner,  and  other  old  writers  have  substantially 

the  same  accounts.     The  tales  of  the  kraken  seem  to  have 

been  exaggerated  reports  of  large  cephalopods  and  whales. 

Stories  of  its  devouring  ships,  of  its  back  being  taken  for 

I  an   island  and   men    landing  upon    it,  etc.,  recall   similar 

j  fables  in    Lucian's   and    Pliny's  works  and  the  Aynbi<(n 

I  Xif/htfi:    but   Lucian's    narrative  is  a  witty  satire  on  the 

I  credulity  of  other  writers,  who  in  all  ages  have  seriously 

I  recorded  these  monstrous  fables, 

I  Krasic'ki  (Ign'acy),  b.  at  Dubiecko,  Galicia,  1734; 
I  studied  theology  in  Rome;  was  made  bishop  of  Ermeland 
j  in  17fi7,  archbishop  of  Gnesen  in  1795.  and  d.  at  Berlin  Mar. 
I  14,  1801.     As  Ermeland  was  annexed  to  Prussia  in  1772, 
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Krasicki  became  a  Prussian  Fubject,  and  his  talents  and 
elegant  attainments  soon  made  him  a  favorite  of  Frederick 
II.  His  writinj^s,  which  were  collected  in  Warsaw  in  ten 
volumes  in  180."J,  are  inoftly  satirical,  and  procured  for 
him  the  name  of  the  Polish  Voltaire.  His  ^f■^nl>llt^trh!a 
("War  of  Monks"),  a  satirical  e|iic.  and  his  tallies  have 
been  translated  repeatedly  both  into  Oermau  and  French. 
Kra§in'ski  (Zv(;Mt;xT  Natoi.eo.v),  Coixt.  b.  in  Paris 
Feb.  r.l,  l.HlL',  a  son  of  Count  Wyncenty  Krasinski,  who 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  held  the  highest  position  in  the 
Russian  government.  The  sc»n,  however,  declined  all  otfers 
from  Russia.  Wlu-n  he  became  of  age  he  left  his  native 
coiinlrv,  lived  in  dilVerenl  European  capitals,  and  d.  in 
Paris  Kcl).  2t.  1S.')'.I.  But  his  poetical  productions  were  re- 
ceived by  all  Poles  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  caused 
now  aud  then  considerable  excitement.  His  principal 
works  are — Nichoahn  A'amnli/n,  a  drama  in  three  |>arls 
(1.S:1"-1SI,  /'izcilmri't  ("  ISefore  Dawn  "l,  and  J'aiihiii/  /irzi/- 
eztotci  (••  Hymns  of  tlic  Future"),  lyrical  ]iocms  in  which 
a  glowing  ]>atriotism  is  eotubined  with  a  deep  piety. 

Krasnoslobodsk',  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Peuza,  on  the  Moksha,  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
corn.     Pop.  7762. 

Krasnovodsk',  a  Russian  fortress,  on  a  bay  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
in  lat.  U)°  N.,  is  an  important  starting-point  for  scientilic 
and  military  expeditions  to  Ontral  .Asia.  Peter  the  (ireat 
nn<lerstood  tlie  importance  of  the  point,  and  used  it  in  an 
undertaking  against  Khiva,  but  afterwards  it  fell  into  de- 
cay, until  it  was  once  more  occupied  and  fortified  in  Nov., 
18G!I.  From  here  the  savants  Kadde  and  Siewcrs  explored 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  adjacent  steppes  ;  fifteen  meteor- 
ological stations  were  established  in  Toorkistan ;  and  the 
engineer  Koschkul  made  a  geological  map  of  the  vicinity. 
In  connection  with  a  military  expeilition  against  the  Toor- 
koman  fortress  Kisyl-Arwat,  about  loO  miles  to  the  ,S.  E. 
of  Krasnovodsk.  important  geodetic  lal>ors  were  under- 
taken uurler  the  leadership  of  Col.  .Stehnitzky,  purporting 
to  re-establish  the  old  water-road  between  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  .Sea  of  .\ral  by  em(doying  the  old  bed  of  the  Oxtis. 
During  the  great  expedition  against  Khiva,  led  by  (Jen. 
KaufTinann  in  187.3,  one  of  thu  three  advancing  columns 
started  from  Krasnovodsk.  AuGti.ST  Nirmann. 

Krasnoyarsk',  town  of  Siberia,  in  the  government  of 
Yeniseisk,  on  the  Yenisei.  It  is  a  neat  town,  with  consid- 
erable trade  in  fur  and  leather,  and  important  gold-mines 
in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  7(»28. 

Kraszcw'ski  (.Iozkf  lux.vrv).  b.  at  ^Farsaw  in  1812; 
studied  at  Vilna;  settled  in  Vulhynia;  went  in  ISCO  to 
^Va^saw  as  editor  of  Ottzctn  /'o/v/.-a,  nnd  removed  in  ISOli 
to  Dresden.  He  is  the  most  prolific  writer  in  the  modern 
Polish  literature,  and  he  has  both  talent  and  eitucation. 
Ho  has  written  a  largo  epic.  .-li»« /!>/«»  (3  vols.,  1810-4:!), 
treating  a  subject  of  the  history  of  Lithuania;  a  great 
numberof  novels  ami  romances  depicting  Polisli  life;  sev- 
eral hislc)rical  ivorks ;  and  a  multitude  of  monographs, 
travelling  sketches,  critical  essays,  etc.,  tho  whole  compris- 
ing over  :i<n)  volumes. 

Kransc  (  Kaut.  Ciihistias  Priedrich),  b.  at  Eisenborg, 
in  tho  dueliy  of  S.ixe-Alleiiburg,  May  G,  1781  ;  studied  at 
Jena ;  lectured  on  philosophy  at  Berlin,  Guttingen,  and 
Munich,  hut  lived  for  the  most  time  at  Dresden  as  a  jirivato 
man,  and  d.  at  Munich  Sept.  27,  1S.'!2.  His  views  of  tho 
human  race,  as  forming  part  of  a  higher  and  more  spiritual 
realm,  led  hiin  to  peculiar  irleas  eonecrning  tho  destiny  of 
maiiltind.  the  development  of  human  life,  and  tho  organi- 
zation of  human  soi^ety  ;  ami  these  ideas  brought  him  in 
connection  with  the  Freemasons.  His  >vritings  in  this  line, 
DIf  drei  lifhrnli'ti  KiutHlin-hnuil<-n  drr  Frciiiifnirerbntdemrfin/t 
(ISIO),  ffilficre  Vri-i/rihfi;fnnt/  ilrr  erlit  Uhcrfir/rrten  Orttitd- 
fiifiiihofr  di't  Frrimnurrrri  (ISIO),  and  Urbitd  der  McUHclihcit 
(|8|l),  attracted  much  attention. 

Krauth  (Ciiaui.ks  Pnii.ip),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Montgomery 
CO.,  Pa.,  May  7,  1707;  received  a  thorough  education  at 
home,  and  early  showed  a  talent  for  philology.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  eonimenecd  the  shi'iy  of  meilicine,  hut  a 
changi'  in  his  religious  views  led  him  to  enter  the  ministry 
of  the  Lutheran  Clmrcdl.  He  was  licensed  Isp.l,  jmd  be- 
came pastor  in  Martinsburg,  \'a. :  went  to  Philadelphia  in 
1827:  was  jiresident  of  IVnnsylvania  College  l8:i|-.')0; 
])rofessor  of  bibli(ull  and  Oriental  literature  in  tlio  theolog- 
ical seminary  of  the  (leneral  Synod  at  (letiysbiirg  lS::;',-('i7  ; 
d.  May  .'!0,  18('i7.  Dr.  Krauth  had  every  finality  wliieh  en- 
sures a  large  distinetitni,  except  amliilion.  His  mind  was 
«  f  a  very  high  order;  his  learning  extensive  and  exact; 
his  jutwer  of  moving  men  as  a  jireaeher  extraordinary  ; 
and  his  eharaeti-r  (Uie  of  the  most  exrpilsite  purity  and 
coiopli'teness.  lie  wrote  mtieh.  but  piililisheil  eompiira- 
tively  little.     His  theological  position  was  that  of  uncom- 


promising adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  evangelical  Prot- 
estantism, of  great  moderation  on  points  in  dispute,  aud  of 
cautious  adjudication  between  the  claims  of  conservatism 
and  progress.  A  very  complete  sketch  of  his  life  and  labors 
was  given  in  the  Erunijeliriil  Jiciicic,  Jan.,  1808,  by  Prof. 
M.  L.  Stoever.    (See  also  MeClintock  and  Strong's  Ci/clo- 

piiiii.i.  V.  mo.) 

Krauth  (Ciiaiii.f.s  Poktkiifiei.d),  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.,  eon 

of  Charles  Philip  Krauth,  b.  Mar.  17,  182.''.,  at  Martins- 
burg, Va. ;  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  College,  (lettys- 
burg,  18:iU;  became  a  licentiate  in  1841  :  labored  at  lialti- 
niore.  Md.,  1812-47;  onlaincd  1842;  pastor  in  Winchester, 
Va.,  18.48-65;  in  Pittsburg,  Pa..  1855-59;  in  St.  Mark's, 
Philadelphia,  1S59-G4;  bad  temporary  charge  of  St.. lohn's 
18(il-(l.'')  and  1874-75;  labored  in  mission  churches  at 
Cantcui,  Md.,  1841,  and  in  St.  Stephen's  and  St.  Peter's, 
Philadelphia.  He  spent  ten  months,  1852-53,  in  St. 
Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz,  D.  W.  I.;  for  nearly  three 
months  during  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  ollieiated 
as  pastor  in  St.  Thomas;  subsequently  published  Skrtrhfit 
of  a  W'httrr  tttid  Spn'ut/  itt  thf  Dintinli  \\'r>^t  hulirH.  He 
became  editor  of  the  Luilicnui  18fil  ;  in  ISGl.  Oct.  4,  was 
inaugurated  as  Norton  professor  of  systematic  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  ]tolity  in  the  Lutlieran  Seminary  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  is  the  author  of  ils  constitution.  In  18G8  the 
chair  of  intellectual  and  moral  |)hilosophy  in  the  Iniver- 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  was  oflcred  to  Krauth;  he  \vas  chosen 
its  viceprovost  in  1873;  in  187-4  the  department  of  logic 
was  attached  to  his  chair.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Pennsylvania:  of  the  Philosophical  and  Ori- 
ental Societies  ;  of  the  American  eominittee  (Old  Testament 
Company)  co-operating  with  the  Rrilish  revisers  of  the  au- 
thorized version  :  and  of  the  American  IJiblc  Society's  com- 
mittee on  versions.  Besides  numerous  trnnslations  from 
difTerent  languages,  and  many  critical  an<i  annotated  edi- 
tions, he  has  written  in  the  lino  of  practical  theology — 
Pnst'irnl  Off'irc  (1845),  Cliri/ionlom  (184!)).  TninKjiijvratinn 
(1850),  /'npidiir  Awuacmrntu  (1851),  Tlir  Uilde  <i  Perfect 
Jlnok  (1852),  The  Old  Churrh  rm  Ihr  lllll  (1854),  Porcrly, 
three  essays  (1858),  Christ  and  I/in  KiiKjdiim  in  Sluidoirt 
(1874).    His  published  sermons  on  national  occjisions  are— 

riin  Former  Jlni/n  nnd  The^e  /;.n/«(185G),  The  Allor  on  the 
7'//;v;«/n')l.7-/'/o<jr(l857),    The  Tno  J'or/eonls.  on  the  death  of 

Pres.  Lincoln  (18G5).  In  illustration  of  the  doctrines,  his- 
tory, and  usages  of  the  Lutheran  Church  he  wrote  The  Tur- 
ynu  Artie/en  ( 1850).  The  Lord'n  J>ni/,  Theolorjieid  Jinei/rlnpse- 
dia  from  the  Seventeenth  to  the  jXineleenlh  Cenlnnj  (1857), 
ChrUtion  Libertil  (1860),  The  Eronc/elirol  Miifh  and  the 
ItomlKh  Moss  (1860).  The  Lntheron  fhnreh.  Her  lilori/,  etc. 
(1803),  The  Aurjshurfj  Confession,  translated  and  annotated 
(186U),  The  Conservative  Reformation,  and  ils  Tlieoloiiij  as 
represented  in  the  Anijshnrij  Confession  ami  in  the  I/istory 
and  Literature  of  the  Evanijelieid  Lutheran  Chureh  (1871, 
8vo,  pp.  858).  Dr.  Krauth  has  been  a  constant  laborer  in 
the  liturgical  movements  in  the  Lutheran  Chureh,  and  writ- 
ten in  this  line  Sunday  Services  of  the  Churches  of' the  lief- 
ormalion  (on  the  basis  of  Alt's  Cullus,  185.'>),  The  Jubilee 
Service  (1807),  Common  Prai/er,  arrani/rd  from  the  Collrcts 
in  Ancient  Use  in  the  Lutheran  Church  ;  The  Chureh  Itookof 
the  General  Council  (1809);  The  I.iluniicnl  MolemenI  in 
the  German  lieformed  and  Presbijteriau  Churches.  He  has 
been  associated  with  the  organization  of  the  general  conn- 
cil  of  tho  Lutheran  Church  in  America:  wrote  Ihc  Itrpli/ 
to  the  I'ope's  Letter,  adopted  Nov.  0,  186'.);  the  Thesis  on 
.lustlfication  (1870-74) ;  was  elected  president  of  the  coun- 
cil 1870,  has  held  that  office  to  this  time  (1875),  nnd  is 
clKiirman  of  its  committee  for  the  prcjiarution  of  a  consti- 
tution f<ir  congregaIi*)ns  nnd  synods. 

Dr.  Krauth's  library  is  one  of  the  most  carefully  selected 
in  our  country,  and  contains  about  lil.OOO  volumes,  largely 
of  the  class  of  books  which  are  the  primary  sources  of  in- 
formation in  the  departments  of  his  investigations.  He  has 
|iulilislied  a  numberof  papers  on  "  the  internal  history  anil  re- 
lalionsof  the  Aiilhorizcd  Knglish  Version  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  the  Translations  and  Texts  which  have  inllueneed  it." 

Krcbs  (.ImiN  MicnAKi.),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hagerslown,  Md., 
Mav  6,  1804;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1827  and 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  18:10;  was  18:10-67 
pastor  of  (he  Uulgers  street  ehureli,  N.  Y.,  and  held  many 
prominent  positions  in  the  Old  Sebool  branch  of  the  I'r.s- 
hyteriau  Church.  IL^  was  the  aiiihor  of  several  dcvolioual 
and  other  works,  chiefly  of  a  religious  character.  D.  in 
New  York  Sept.  :iO,  1867. 

Kromcnpts',  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Volhynia,  on  tho  Irwa,  which,  however,  is  not 
navigable.      It  has  seven  annual  lairs.      Pop.  10,480. 

KremPnlolloOR',  town  of  i;urope8n  Russia,  in  tho 
government  of  Poltava,  on  the  Dniejier.  It  has  mnnufne- 
tiires  of  rope,  leather,  tallow,  and  a  brisk  trade.   Pop.  2.'>,818. 

Kremlin.     See  .MosroW, 
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KREMNITZ— KRUPP. 


Krem'nitZ,  town  of  Hungary,  situated  in  a  deep  val- 
ley among  barren  mountains,  and  provided  with  water  by 
an  aqueduct  01)  miles  long.  Its  gold  and  silver  mines  are 
the  richest  in  Europe.     Pop.  6u39. 

Krems,  town  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  Krems,  at  its 
influx  into  tiie  Danube.  It  is  famous  for  its  mustard  and 
wine.     Pop.  J300. 

Krem'sir,  town  of  Austria,  in  the  province  of  Moravia, 
is  beautifully  situ,ated  on  the  March:  it  is  well  built,  the 
seat  of  several  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  has 
good  educational  institutions,  many  fine  buildings,  and  an 
active  general  trade.     Pop.  9110. 

Kreutz'nach,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Nahe, 
at  its  influx  into  the  Khine.  It  has  celebrated  salt  springs, 
much  used  for  bathing,  and  large  manufactures  of  brandy, 
champagne,  chocolate,  and  tobacco.     Pop.  10,9."J5. 

Kreuz'er,  the  name  of  a  small  coin  which  originated  in 
the  Tyrol  ui  the  thirteenth  century,  and  bceame  very  com- 
mon all  over  Germany  since  the  fifteenth.  At  present, 
since  1858,  it  is  made  only  in  the  South  (Jerman  states  of 
copper,  100  to  a  gulden.  It  received  its  name,  crucialus, 
cnici/er,  from  a  cross  imprinted  on  it. 

Kris,  or  Crease,  the  dagger  of  the  Malays,  often 
curiously  twisted,  the  more  seriously  to  mangle  those  who 
are  wounded  by  it.  It  is  of  native  manufacture  and  ex- 
tremely well  tempered. 

Krishna.     Sec  Hindu  Reltgiox,  and  MAHABniRATA. 

Krishna  River.     See  Kistnah. 

Kroe'ger  i  Ainn.pii  E.l.  b.  in  1837  at  Schwabstadt,  near 
Frifdrichsladt,  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  where  his  father 
was  a  minister.  In  1318  the  whole  family  emigrated  to 
America,  and  settled  at  Davenport.  la.,  and  soon  after 
young  Kroeger  entered  into  business  life  as  clerk  in  a  bank- 
ing-house. From  1837  to  18i»0  he  was  engaged  as  trans- 
lator on  the  New  York  Tunes.  During  the  war  he  served 
00  the  staff  of  Fremont.  After  the  war  he  settled  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  is  still  residing.  Both  by  his  trans- 
lations of  Fichte  and  by  numerous  essays  in  difterent 
periodicals  he  has  contributed  much  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  and  a  more  widely  spread  interest  in  Germau  litera- 
ture and  philosophy.  He  is  a  steady  contributor  to  the  St. 
Louis  Journnl  tt/  Specuftitire  Philosophif.  In  lS7o  be  pub- 
lished The  MiitneKnifjers  o/(iermaur/,  containing  translations 
of  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein,  etc. 

KroIevets%  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tchernigov.  It  has  a  much-frequented  annual 
fair.      Pop.  G317. 

Kro'nenberST,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  "Wip- 
per,  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  of  iron  and  steel  goods. 
Pop.  7874. 

Kron''$tadt,  town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  Transyl- 
vani.a.  It  is  an  old  city,  consisting  of  an  inner  town  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  its  three  suburbs  respectively  inhabited 
by  Germans,  SzeUlers,  and  Wallaehs.  It  is  a  thriving  and 
very  neatly  built  town,  with  many  beautiful  gardens  and 
promenades.     Pop.  28,014. 

Kroos.     See  Libeuia. 

Krotoszyn',  or  Krotoschin,  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  j>rovince  of  Posen.  It  has  manufactures  of  tobacco 
ancl  linen,  and  a  large  trade  in  wool.     Pop.  7688. 

Krozet'  (or  Crozet)  Islands,  a  group  of  four  small 
islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Kerguelen  and  Prince 
Edward  islands.  They  are  uninhabited,  and  visited  only 
by  sealers.  The  easternmost,  situated  in  hit.  27°  S.,  Ion. 
48°  E.,  was  selected  in  1874  as  a  station  for  the  observation 
of  the  transit  of  Venus  by  the  American  astronomers ;  but 
owing  to  tempestuous  weather  the  party  were  unable  to 
land,  and  the  station  was  unoccupied. 

Krii'dener,  von  (Jt  liane),  b.  at  Riga  Xov.  21.  1764, 
a  daughter  uf  liaron  von  AVietinghoff,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
Livunian  noblemen,  and  a  granddaughter  of  the  famous 
Russian  field-marshal  Miinich.  In  178:!  she  married  Baron 
von  Krlidener.  whom  she  accompanied  to  Venice  and  Co- 
penhagen, and  to  whom  she  bore  two  children.  In  17S9 
she  made  a  journey  to  France,  from  which  she  sent  her 
husband  a  milliner's  bill  of  20.000  francs  for  the  first  three 
months,  and  from  which  she  returned  in  1791  with  M.  de 
Frogcville,  a  young  lieutenant  of  hussars,  disguised  as  her 
fonrinan.  After  that  time  the  couple  lived  separated.  The 
fame  of  Madame  de  Stael  tempted  her  into  literature.    Va- 

I'lie,   OH  lettres   de   Giistnve  de  Linnr   r?    Ernest   de    G . 

was  produced,  corrected,  read  aloud  in  the  salons,  and  at 
hist  published  at  Paris  in  180.3,  after  tiie  most  careful 
preparation.  The  result  was  a  perfect  success,  quite  a 
sensation,  which,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  authoress. 
Her  connections  with  Jung-Stilling  and  the  Moravian 
Brethren  had  now  the  ascendencv  over  her  mind,  and  she 


appeared  in  the  world  as  a  Sister  of  Charity,  a  preacher,  a 

pio|»hetess.  In  1815  she  held  a  sort  of  religious  reunions 
in  her  hotel  in  Paris,  and  people  of  the  highest  rank  crowded 
her  salons;  the  emperor  of  Russia,  Alexander,  was  among 
her  visitors.  He  invited  her  to  the  grand  review  over  the 
Russian  troops  in  the  plain  of  Chalons,  and  the  sight  in- 
spired her  as  the  beginning  of  the  "reign  of  Christ  on 
earth."  From  Bale,  where  she  attempted  to  continue  her 
religious  assemblies,  she  was  expellcil ;  also  from  Baden, 
Wiirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Prussia.  In  ISIS  she 
was  escorted  by  the  Prussian  police  to  the  Russian  frontier, 
and  on  entering  her  native  country  she  was  forbidden  to 
preach  and  to  appear  in  St.  Petersburg  and  JIoscow.  She 
found,  nevertheless,  an  opportunity  of  visiting  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  attempted  to  renew  her  friendship  with  the  em- 
peror. But  her  enthusiasm  for  the  Greek  revolution,  and 
her  indiscretion  in  working  for  her  ideas,  were  too  great 
for  the  Russian  diplomacy.  She  was  banished  from  St. 
Petersburg,  and  went  in  1824  to  the  Crimea  in  order  to 
found  a  colony  in  accordance  with  her  own  ideas  of  human 
society.  On  this  expedition  she  d.  at  Karassubasar  Dec. 
25,  1824.  Her  life  and  character  hare  been  subject  to  much 
curiosity  and  speculation;  at  present,  however,  most  critics 
agree  in  considering  her  a  specimen  of  a  not  uncommon 
kind  of  female  character,  only  that  peculiar  circumstances 
forced  her  gifts  and  her  weaknesses  into  caricature. 

Krug  (WiLHELM  Traigott),  b.  at  Radis,  in  Prussian 
Saxony.  June  22.  1770;  studied  at  AVitteuberg.  Jena,  and 
Giittingen ;  was  appointed  professor  in  philosophy  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  180]  ;  at  Konigsberg  in  1804,  as 
the  successor  of  Kant ;  at  Leipsic  in  1809 ;  resigned  in 
1834.  and  d.  Jan.  13.  IS  12.  He  took  part  with  great 
eagerness  and  with  a  certain  adroitness  in  all  literary  and 
political  movements  in  his  time.  He  was  ]>resident  of  the 
Tugenbund,  formed  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  for  the  regen- 
eration of  Germany.  He  joined  a  Saxon  regiment  in  llie 
campaign  of  1813.  In  politics  he  stood  foremost  among 
the  liberal  agitators  ;  in  theology  he  wrote  Briefe  iiber  dU 
Pcr/ectibilitiit  der  (feoffenbnrlen  Heftf/ion  (1795);  in  |dii- 
losophy  he  pretended  to  have  found  the  true  reconciliation 
between  idealism  and  realism,  which  he  presented  in  a 
quite  popular  form,  Fnndaniental  phUo^fiphie  (1803).  and 
afterwards  in  a  more  scientific  form  in  his  AU'/rnicineM 
Hfiudwiirtcrfntvh  dcr  philosnphisrhen  Win^enschaften  (4 
vols.,  Leipsic.  1827-28).  His  writings  arc  very  numerous 
and  varied;  they  were  popular  in  their  time^  but  are  now 
superseded. 

Kru'maU)  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Moldau,  consists 
of  Krumau  proper.  Latron.  six  suburbs,  and  an  immense 
palace  or  castle  with  five  courtyards.  Krumau  has  large 
breweries,  and  a  famous  beer-vault  excavated  in  a  solid 
rock.     Pop.  6G00. 

Krum'machcr  (FRiEDRicn  Adolf),  b.  at  Tecklenbnrg, 
in  Westphalia.  July  13,  KTiS,  and  d.  as  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed congregation  at  Bremen,  Apr.  14,  1845.  His  Pmn- 
bhu  ( 1S05)  became  a  very  popular  book,  ran  through  many 
editions,  and  was  translated  into  English.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral other  works,  poetical  and  religious,  none  of  which  at- 
tained great  popularity. — His  son.  Fkiedrich  Wilhelm, 
b.  at  Duisburg.  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  Jan.  28,  170G.  and  d. 
as  chaplain  of  the  court  at  Potsdam,  Dec.  10.  ISfiS.  was  a 
rather  harsh  opponent  of  the  rationalistic  school  of  theol- 
ogy, but  he  was  a  verv  eloquent  preacher.  Of  his  writings, 
E{!inh  the  Tishblfr.  Tie  Last  Da,,8  of  Eh'sha,  Solomon  and 
the  Sfiuliniiitt ,  ftliiiipfift  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  Vnrid, 
Kinrj  of  hrnely  and  his  Autobioyvaphtf  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English. 

Krupp  (FRiEnRice).  The  Krupp  east-steel  works  at 
Essen,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  were  founded  in  1810  by  Fried- 
rich  Krupp.  After  his  death,  in  1826,  his  widow  and  sons 
took  charge  of  the  establishment  in  company  until  IS4S, 
since  which  time  one  of  the  sons.  Alfred  Krupp,  carries  on 
the  business  alone  under  the  firm-name  of  Friedrich  Krupp. 
Like  his  father,  he  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome  before 
he  achieved  any  signal  success,  but  the  introduction  of  steel 
for  cannons  exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  works.  At  present  the  establishment  covers  an  area 
of  more  than  400  hectares  and  employs  over  12.000  hands, 
besides  about  5000  men  engaged  in  the  mines  and  smolting- 
houses,  2000  in  the  building  department,  and  739  in  the 

!  administration.  The  quantity  of  steel  produced  and 
consumed  for  casting  amounted  in  1S72  to  more  than 
125.000.000  kilogrammes:  the  articles  manufactured  com- 
prised axles,  tires,  wheels,  etc.  for  railways;  rails  and 
springs  for  railways  and  mines:  axles  for  steamboats;  dif- 
ferent parts  of  machinery,  rollers,  etc..  and  cannons,  gun- 

.  carriages,  and  guns.  In  1873  tliere  were  1100  furnaces  of 
diff"crent  kinds  in  operation  ;  275  coke-ovens.  264  smiths* 

I  forges,  240  boilers  ;  71  steam-hammers,  of  which  3  were  of 

I  100  cwts.,  1  of  200,  1  of  400,  1  of  1000:  286  steam-engines. 
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of  which  5  were  of  150,  1  of  200,  1  of  500,  3  of  800,  and  1 
of  1000  horse-powor ;  aud  1050  machine-tool.^.  In  1S72 
500,000,00(1  kilofjranimes  of  coal,  125,000.000  kilo-jrammes 
of  coke,  3,500,000  cubic  nietri's  of  water,  and  5,UOiM)0Ocubic 
m&trea  of  gas  were  consuuie<i.  Of  nifans  i>f  communication 
the  establishment  possesses  52.1*  kilometres  of  railway,  15 
locomotives,  SOO  cars,  and  a  couiplete  system  of  telej^raph ; 
206  dwelling-houses  for  officials,  2l^l.S  for  wi>rkingnicn, 
several  hospitals,  a  chemical  liiboratory.  a  jthotographic 
and  a  lithographic  establishment,  etc.  Ijclong  to  the  works; 
414  mines  aud  several  sineiting-housps.  with  11  blast  fur- 
naces, produce  annually  about  10,000.011(1  kilogrammes  of 
pig  iron.  Uich  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Northern  Spain  be- 
long to  Mr.  Krupp. 

Most  artillerists  consider  the  Krupp  caunon  to  be  the  best 
in  the  world.  They  are  most  extensively  used  ;  more  than 
13,000  pieces  have  already  been  produced.  Since  IS72  the 
whole  (Jcrman  army  has  been  j.rovided  with  a  new  ficld- 
gun  inventeil  by  .Mr.  Krupp.  The  system  of  his  cannon 
is  the  breech-loading;  their  peculiarity  consists  jiartly  in 
the  appropriateness  of  the  metal,  partly  in  the  construction. 
At  the  Vienna  Exposition  he  exhibited  the  following  can- 
nons: I.  30  V  cm.  cannon:  calibre,  305  mm.,  length  of  tube 
6.7  m. :  length  of  bore,  5.77  m. ;  weight  of  tube,  3(i,000  k. ; 
of  the  filled  steel  grenade,  296  k. ;  of  charge,  60  k. ;  of 
cast-iron  long  grenade.  257  k.  II.  28  cm.  howitzer;  cali- 
bre, 280  mm.;  length  of  tube.  3.2  m. :  length  of  bore, 
2.5  m.;  weight  of  tube,  lO.iioO  k. ;  of  tilled  grenade, 
lUO  k. ;  of  charge,  20  k.  III.  Short  cm.  ship  cannon; 
calibre,  200  mm.  ;  length  of  tube,  5.2  m. ;  weight  of  tube. 
18,000  k.:  of  grenade,  ISA  k.  IV.  Long  24  cm.  cannon 
for  casemate  ships:  calibre.  235.4  mm.;  length  of  tube, 
5.23  ra. ;  weight  of  tube,  155,{)00  k. :  of  steel  grenade, 
filled,  13>5  k. ;  of  cast-iron  grenade,  filled,  118.5  k.  V. 
Long  21  cm.  cannon:  calibre,  201t.3  mm.;  length  of  tube, 
4. 70S  m. ;  weight  of  tube,  10,000  k. ;  filled  steel  grenade, 
95  k.  VI.  21  cm.  siege  cannon  ;  calibre,  209.3  mm. :  length 
of  tube,  3.400  m.:  weight  of  tube,  3900  k.  ;  filled  gre- 
nade, 79  k.  VII.  Long  era.  cannon;  calibre,  172.G  mm.; 
length  of  tube,  4.250  m. ;  weight  of  tube,  5000  k. ;  filled 
steel  grenade,  55  k.  VIII.  15  cm.  siege  cannon;  calibre, 
149.1  nun.;  length  of  tube.  3. 14  m. :  weight  of  tube,  3000 
k.  :  filled  grenade,  2S  k. ;  charge,  fi  k.  IX.  Long  15  cm. 
cannon;  calibre.  H9.1  mm.;  length  of  tube,  3.S.^  m. ; 
weight  of  tube,  4000  k. ;  filled  steel  grenade,  35  k. ;  filled 
cast-iron  long  grenade,  28  k.  X.  12  cm.  cannon  ;  calibre, 
120.3  mm.;  length  of  tulie.  2.925  m.;  weight  of  tube,  1400 
k. :  filled  steel  grenade.  17.5  k. ;  filled  cast-iron  grenade, 
1.1.5  k.  XI.  9  cm.  fiebi  cannon  ;  (talibre,  91 .5  mm.;  length 
of  tube,  2.0*  m. ;  length  of  bore,  1.S19  m. ;  weight  of  tiilte, 
425  k. ;  filled  grenade,  6.9  k.  :  charge.  0.6  k.  XII.  S  cm. 
fielil  cannon;  calibre,  78.5  mm.;  length  of  tube,  1.935  m.; 
weight  of  tube,  295  k. :  filled  grenade,  4.3  k. ;  cliarge, 
0.5  k.  XIII.  0  cm.  mountain  cannon;  calibre,  60  mm.; 
length  of  tube,  1.25  ni.;  weight  of  tul)e,  107  k. ;  filled 
grenade,  2.3  k. ;  charge,  0.2  k.  AfGiST  Niemann. 

Kru'scnstern,  von  <  Aoam  .ToriANN),  b.  Nov.  19,  1770, 
at  liag'^iiil,  Ksthoniii,  and  cducafcil  at  the  naval  academy 
of  Kronstadt;  served  179.3-99  in  the  British  navy,  and  un- 
dertook, from  Aug.  7,  1803,  to  Aug.  10,  1806,  a  scientific 
and  commercial  expedition  at  the  expeuso  of  the  Russian 
government  to  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Pncifie.     Tho  ex- 

iietlilion  was  a  great  success,  and  has  been  ilcscribed  by 
frnsenstern  himsirif  in  his  lirine  um  die  Wtft  (3  vols., 
1810-12.  translaterl  into  English  by  Iloppner  in  1813). 
From  1S2-1-27  ho  published  Ailnt  th-  l'i,cf'-tm  Pari/iffur  (2 
vols.)  and  Hf-nrH  dr  vUnutin-H  fiifffrttffrnpfn'tfiiftt,  pmir  ttrr- 
fir  i{'iinii/i/ne  et  *l'r.rpfirattini  il    /'tiffnn  fff  rur/tin    I'ttri fhiiU'. 

In  1829  he  was  made  a  vice-admiral,  in  l!^ll  an  ailmiral, 
and  d.  Aug.  24,  1846. 

Krylof  (Ivan  AvnnniviTcii).  b.  Feb.  14,  1768,  d.  Nov. 
21,  18  11:  passed  the  early  years  of  his  boyhood  in  tho  dis- 
tant province  of  Orenburg,  where  his  fntbrr  was  ser\'ing 
agiiinst  the  rebi-ls  (tf  Pugiitchefr,  and  subse([uently  in  T\  er. 
His  father  clicil  when  he  wiis  fourteen,  and  he  was  then 
obliged  to  enter  the  government  service  in  Tver,  nn<l  after- 
wards in  St.  Petersburg,  at  a  salary  of  two  roubles  a  month. 
Ho  received  a  good  education  from  his  mother.  Ills  firf^t 
jiroduction,  at  the  iigc  of  sixteen,  was  (^'i/rinifHtr.  In  178S 
no  entered  into  journalism,  in  which  he  continued  until 
1796,  when  all  the  private  printing-offices  were  closed  by 
tho  emperor  Paul.  For  some  years  after  he  resided  on  tho 
estiito  of  Prince  (lalitzin,  tciirliing  the  children  and  acting 
as  a  friend  in  the  tuniily.  On  the  aecej-sion  of  t]w  empe- 
ror Alexanilcr  in  18)H.  Prince  (Iiilitzin  was  made  governor 
of  Livonia,  and  appointed  Krylof  his  secretary.  II is  pas- 
sion for  cards  causecl  him  to  leave  the  service  and  to  wan- 
der about  Russia  for  two  years.  In  1S(15  he  wrote  his  first 
failles,  which  liad  a  great  success,  and  from  tins  lime  on 
his  literary  activity  was  entirely  confined  to  fublo-writiug. 
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His  first  essays  were  chiefly  adaptations  and  translations 
of  La  Fontaine,  but  he  afterwards  wrote  wholly  in  the  na- 
tional vein,  touching  sometimes  on  politics,  especially  on  the 
stirring  events  of  IS12,  though  principally  on  moral  and 
social  topics.  From  1812  to  1841  be  occupied  a  position 
in  the  imperial  ]iublie  library.  He  never  married,  and  par- 
ticularly in  bis  latter  days  led  an  almost  solitary  life,  eon- 
fining  himself  to  occasional  visits  at  the  houses  of  one  or 
two  friends.  EruKNE  Slhivllu. 

Kil'blai  Khan,  the  founder  of  the  twentieth  or  Mcmgol 
dynasty  id'emperois  of  (.'hina,  was  a  grandson  of  (icnghis 
Khan,  b.  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  Tartary.  of  which 
country  he  was  the  reigning  sovereign,  when  about  1250 
his  aid  was  invoked  by  Li-Sung,  emperor  of  China,  against 
the  Oriental  Tartars.  This  ta.sk  having  been  successfully 
accomidisheil,  Kublai  Khan  remained  in  China  with  his 
large  and  well-disciplined  army.  After  the  death  of  Li- 
Sung  and  of  his  imbecile  successor.  Kublai  Khan  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor  of  China,  excluding  the  infant  claimant 
of  the  throne.  His  undisputed  reign  dates  from  1279.  after 
which  he  extended  his  empire  by  the  conquest  of  Tonquin, 
Cochin  China,  and  other  ailjoining  countries,  until  his 
limits  reached  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and 
the  Euxine.  He  sent  a  naval  expedition  for  tho  conquest 
of  Japan,  but  it  was  partially  destroyed  by  a  tempest,  and 
tho  remainder  easily  defeated  by  the  Japanese.  L'^nderhis 
reign  the  celebrated  Venetian  traveller  Marco  Polo  resided 
nmny  years  at  the  imperial  court,  of  which  he  has  given  so 
vivid  a  description.  (See  Kathay,  by  Col.  Hkniiy  Yri,K.) 

Kucnlun',  or  Koulkoun,  the  name  of  a  mountain- 
range  of  Central  Asia,  whicli  commences  near  the  point  of 
lat.  35°  N.  and  Ion.  75°  E..  from  whieii  the  Himalayas,  tho 
Ilindoo-Koosh,  and  the  Bolor-Tagh  radiate  in  three  difi"erent 
directions,  and  .«*tretches  eastward,  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  Thibet.  The  eastern  j>arts  of  this  n)ountain- 
range,  which  extends  into  China  proper,  are  almost  un- 
known to  us,  but  the  western  part,  generally  known  by  the 
names  of  Karakorum  and  Mustagh,  rises  to  a  height  of 
21,000  feet,  is  covered  with  tremendous  glaciers,  which 
sometimes  descend  to  10,000  feet,  and  forms  deep,  wild,  but 
beautiful  and  exceedingly  fertile  valleys.  Karakorum  is 
properly  the  name  of  a  pass,  18,000  feet  high,  leading  from 
Thibet  into  Chinese  Toorkistan. 

Kiific  Writing*     See  Ciric  Writing. 

Kug'ler  (FuA.vz  Theodor),  b.  at  Stettin  Jan.  19. 1S08; 
studied  history,  jjhilology,  and  art  in  Berlin,  Heidelberg, 
and  Italy,  and  was  a])pointed  professor  in  the  fine  arts  at 
the  Luiversity  of  Berlin  in  1833.  His  IfundOuvh  dcr 
GcHchiclitc  drr  Malcrci  v<ni  KutiHtmitin  der  GrosMt  bin  an/ 
die  iiriiirc  Ztit  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  IS37),  and  his  Uandbnch 
der  h'un»t;/c8v}i {elite  (2  vols..  Stuttgart,  1841—12). are  excel- 
lent productions — clear,  comprehcnsi\e,  aud  very  instruc- 
tive: the  former  of  them  has  been  translated  into  English. 
His  Alrinni  S'fiiift'n  uinl  Sttidi'ii  ztir  h'ininttj,Hrhirfitc  (3 
vols.,  Stuttgart,  IS53-54)  contains  many  \alual)le  e.=says 
on  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the  fine  arts.  Very  little 
interest,  on  the  contrary,  have  his  dramns  and  poems,  and 
his  Uixlnrii  of  frt'dirivh  tfir  (rmif,  though  tin-  latter  is  very 
much  read  in  (Jermany.  D.  at  Berlin  i\Iar.  IS,  1S5S,  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  work  on  the  (I'fur/iir/ift  dtr  liuukuntt,  of 
which  he  finished  only  tho  three  first  volumes. 

Kuhn  (.ViiAi.aERT).  h.  at  Konigsberg-in-der-Ncuniark, 
in  tho  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg,  Nov.  19,  1812; 
studied  philology  at  the  University  of  Berlin  since  1833, 
an<l  became  teacher  at  the  gymnasium  of  Cologne  in  1841, 
and  in  1856  jirofes^sor.  .-Xs  editor  of  ZiitMrhri/f /i!r  rrr- 
t/fciffinidc  Sjtntrhforachun'j  and  HfitrHijv  zitr  i-rrt/ftirhnide 
Sprueh/fn-Hrhuu'j  lie  has  c<)ntributed  much  to  tho  growth 
of  comparative  philology,  and  by  his  />tV  J/erahkiiu/t  d*» 
FenrrH  iiinl  diH  (iiittrrlnntkH  {  Berlin.  1859),  as  well  as  oilier 
researches  in  the  same  line,  ho  inaugurated  tho  new  science 
of  comparative  mythology. 

Knlin  ( FiiANz).  baron  von  Kuhncnfeld,  b.  in  1817  ;  en- 
tered in  1837  tho  1st  regiment  of  infantry  as  a  lieutenant; 
distinguished  himself  in  1848  and  18  19  in  the  war  in  Hun- 
gary and  Italy;  was  employed  lui  the  staff  and  as  feacher 
of  strategy  at  the  Military  Acailemy  of  Vienna,  and  occu- 
pied in  1S59.  in  the  war  in  I'pp'*"'  Hiily.tlie  important  posi- 
tion of  chief  of  staff  to  (iyulay.  .After  this  unfortunate 
war  he  received  the  comnnind  of  the  17th  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, and  in  the  warnf  ISOC  he  was  made  a  major-general 
and  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  Tyrol  against  (iari- 
l)alili.  He  was  sucecpsful  in  the  perfornuince  of  this  task, 
and  was  promoted  to  be  lietrl-marshiiMieulenant.  In  1S6S 
ho  was  appointed  minister  of  war  for  (he  whole  cmpiri',  and 
devoteil  iiimself  with  great  energy  to  tho  reorganization  of 
the  army,  nnmagiug  with  ilelicaey  and  prudence  the  many 
difficulties  which  arose  from  the  iliscrepancies  between 
Austria  and  Hungary.     lu  June,  1874,  he  retired  from  this 
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position,  in  consequence  of  one  of  those  fluctuations  so  com- 
mon with  the  Austrian  governmeat,  and  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  Griitz.  August  Niemann. 

Kiih'nol,  or  Kuehuoel  (CnnisTiAN  Gottlieb),  b.  at 
Leipsic  Jan.  2,  17tJ.S  ;  studied  theology  in  the  university  of 
his  native  city,  where  he  began  to  lecture  on  biblical  exe- 
gesis and  hermcneutics  at  the  age  of  tiventy  ;  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  1790,  and  preacher  in  1796.  InlSOl 
ho  accepted  a  professorship  at  Giessen.  and  remained  there 
until  his  death,  Oct.  15,  1841.  His  earliest  original  work 
was  on  Mvsnianic  Prophecies  (1792).  in  German,  after  which 
he  published  (in  XlSii)  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  from 
the  Apoci-yphid  liookn  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Latin,  and  in 
1799  The  Psnlms  in  Metre,  in  German.  The  great  work  of 
his  life  was  his  Latin  Commentary  on  the  Historical  Books 
of  the  New  Testament  (Leipsic,  4  vols.,  1807-18;  4th  ed. 
1837),  which  had  great  popularity,  and  was  reprinted  in 
London  ( 1837,  3  vols.),  with  the  addition  of  the  Greek  text,  i 
Kiihnul  is  credited  with  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  a 
bihlical  interpreter,  and  held  a  middle  ground  between 
orthodoxy  and  neology. 

Ku'ka,  or  Kukawa,  town  of  Central  Africa,  the  cap- 
ital of  Bornoo.  in  bt.  V2°  55'  N.  and  Ion.  13°  26'  AV.,  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Tchad.     Pop.  8000. 

Ku-Klu\  Klan,  or  Ku-Klux  [named,  we  are  told,  in 
imitatiun  of  the  click  heard  in  cocking  the  ritlc  ;  Icfan  is  the 
word  clan  in  a  new  orthography],  a  former  secret  associ- 
ation of  cx-Confederate  soldiers,  first  heard  of  in  Tennessee 
in  1SG8.  The  society  soon  spread  into  several  other  States 
of  the  South,  and  many  murders  and  other  crimes  were 
committed  by  its  raemberSj  who  were  dressed  in  fantastic 
disguises.  The  victims  were  chiefly  freedmen.  persons  of 
Northern  origin,  and  Southerners  accused  of  favoring  the 
reconstruction  acts  of  Congress.  The  great  body  of  the 
Southern  people  never  approved  of  this  method  of  settling 
the  questions  involved,  and  greatly  deplored  the  crimes  of 
the  Ku-Klux.  In  Apr..  1871.  Congress  made  these  offenders 
punishable  in  the  Federal  courts,  and  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act  when  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  order.  These  measures,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  U.  S.  troops  in  the  troubled  districts,  soon 
brought  the  disturbances  to  an  end. 

Iiula%  town  of  Austria,  in  the  province  of  Serbia,  with 
some  manufactures  and  a  lively  trade.     Pop.  6908. 

Kul'ja,  or  Kuldscha,  province  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Toorkistan.  Area.  25,500  square  miles. 
Pop.  in  1871,  1 14,337.  It  was  formerly  Soougaria,  the  ex- 
treme N.  AV.  province  of  the  Chinese  empire,  but  a  few  years 
since  it  declared  its  independence  under  a  native  sultan, 
and  in  May,  1871,  the  Russian  government  seized  and  an- 
nexed the  country  in  accordanee  with  a  previous  agreement 
with  China.  The  capital,  Kulja,  called  also  Ecfec,  is  situated 
on  the  Eelec  River,  and  has  considerable  trade.  Pop.  30,000. 

Kulm  [Bohemian  Chlnmn'],  village  of  Bohemia,  8  miles 
N.  E.  of  Teplitz,  is  noted  for  the  battle  which  took  place 
here  Aug.  29-30,  1813,  and  in  which  a  French  corps  under 
A'andamme  was  surrounded  by  the  allied  Russian-Austrian 
army,  and  compelled  to  surrender  after  a  desperate  resist- 
ance, with  80  pieces  and  10,000  men,  having  lost  5000  men. 

Kulm^  tuwn  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Prussia,  on 
the  A'istula.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  linen  and  some 
trade  in  (.-nrn.     Pop.  72G3. 

Kuinaou',  territory  in  the  north-western  part  of  Hin- 
dostan,  forming  a  province  of  the  presidency  of  Agra, 
British  India,  and  situated  between  29°  and  31°  N.  lat.  and 
between  78°  and  81°  E.  Ion.  Area,  11,000  square  miles. 
Pop.  605,910.  It  is  mostly  covered  by  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, with  the  exception  of  a  belt  of  lowland  from  2  to 
15  miles  broad  extending  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain- 
range.  Two  crops  are  gathered  here  yearly ;  rice,  sugar, 
and  indigo  form  the  one — wheat  and  European  fruits  and 
vegetables  the  other.  The  tea-plant  has  been  introduced 
with  success.  The  capital  is  Almora,  situated  5337  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Kumquat,  the  Citnta  Japonica,  a  variety  of  the  orange 
which  is  perfectly  hardy  in  Japan  and  Ch'ina,  and  would 
probably  succeed  in  many  parts  of  the  U.  S.  The  shrub 
and  its  fruit  are  both  very  small,  but  the  fruit  is  of  excel- 
lent quality. 

Ku'nersdorf,  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg.  Here  Frederick  the  Great  was  utterly  de- 
feated by  the  combined  Russian  and  Austrian  forces,  Aus. 
12,  1759. 

Kuns;,  Prince,  b.  in  1S35.  was  uncle  of  the  late  em- 
peror of  China,  and  as  regent  became  the  virtual  ruler  of 
that  country  at  the  .accession  of  the  former  in  1861.  In 
I860,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  Poi-Ho  forts  and 
of  the  summer  palace  of  Peking,  he  advised  the  emperor 


to  sign  the  peace  with  the  French  and  English.     Prince 

Kung  is  the  leader  of  the  small  party  in  China  which  ad- 
vocates friendship  with  Christian  nations,  and  the  intro- 
duction in  the  Celestial  empire  of  their  industrial,  scientific, 
and  manufacturing  processes.  He  agreed  with  Anson  Bur- 
lingauie,  then  American  minister  at  Peking,  to  send  him  in 
1868,  as  envoy  extraordinary  of  China,  to  the  U.  S.  and 
European  powers,  in  order  to  form  with  them  all  alliances 
on  a  very  enlightened  basis.  He  became  afterwards  prime 
minister,  and  concluded  |)eace  with  Japan,  after  the  Kor- 
mosan  troubles,  Nov.,  1874.  On  that  occasion  he  was  ac- 
cused of  having  given  way  to  foreign  influence,  and  was 
even  condemned  to  death,  but  on  the  following  day  an  im- 
perial decree  reinstated  him  in  all  his  offices,  which  he  re- 
tained until  the  death  of  the  young  emperor,  Jan.  17,  1875, 

Felix  Aucaigne. 
Kungur',  or  Koongoor,  town  of  European  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  I\rm.      Its  manufactures  of  Russian 
leather  are  celebrated  as  the  best  in  the  world.    Its  vicinity 
has  very  rich  iron-mines.     Pop.  8298. 

Kun-Hegyes%  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Thcigs,  has 
7113  inhabitants,  mostly  Calvinists. 

Kunnoilj%  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 

Agra,  on  the  Kali  Nuddi.  3  miles  from  its  junction  with 
the  Ganges,  was  at  one  time  a  flourishing  town,  but  is  now 
only  a  vast  field  of  ruins,  of  which  some  Jlohammedan 
tombs  are  interesting,  and  bear  witness  to  the  former 
splendor  of  the  place.     Pop.  15,000,  who  live  miserably. 

Kun-Szent-Martony',  town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Ktiros,  has  9091  inhabitants. 

Kun-Szent-.IIiklos',  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Dan- 
ube, has  5751  inhabitants,  chiefly  Protestants. 

Kunth  (Karl  Sigissiu.vd),  b.  at  Leipsic  June  18,1788; 
studied  natural  science  at  Berlin;  lived  1813-19  at  Paris, 
engaged  in  the  editing  of  Humboldt's  and  Bonpland's  bo- 
tanical collection;  was  ajipointed  professor  of  botany  at 
Berlin  in  1S20,  and  d.  Mar.  22,  1850.  His  principal  works 
are  ■ — ■  EnumcrGtio  plant  arum  omnium  hucusqiie  coynita- 
rttm  (5  vols,,  Stuttgart,  1833-50j  and  Lehrbuch  dcr  Botanik 
(1847). 

Kunze  (John  CnRisTOPHEn),  D.D.,  b.  in  Saxony  about 
1740  ;  studied  at  Leij)sic  and  Halle  ;  entered  the  Lutheran 
ministry,  and  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1770  as  associate 
pastor  of  the  German  churehts  in  that  city.  For  several 
years  he  was  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1784  he  accepted  a  ])astoral  call  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  resided  for  twenty-three  years,  until  his  death, 
July  24,  1807.  He  added  to  his  pastoral  duties  those  of  the 
professorship  of  Oriental  literature  in  Columbia  College. 
He  was  celebrated  as  a  Hebrew  scholar,  being  consulted 
even  by  the  rabbins  ujion  the  philological  interpretation  of 
their  Scriptures.  He  published  several  works,  among  which 
were  a  History  of  the  Christian  Ileliijion  and  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  a  Catechism  and  Liturgy,  and  a  Lutheran  Hymn 
and  Prayer  Book. 

Kuper   (Sir  Augistis  Leopold),   K.  C.  B.,   G.  C.  B., 

b.  in  1809;  entered  the  royal  navy  in  1823;  served  on 
South  American  and  Mediterranean  stations  and  in  China, 
attained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1861,  and  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  on  the  East  India  and  China  stations, 
conducting  with  success  the  operations  in  1864  on  the  coast 
of  Japan,  and  for  which  services  was  created  a  K.  C.  B.  j 
subsequently  promoted  in  the  navy  to  be  full  admiral. 

Kupperwimje',  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  in  lat.  23°  3'  N.,  Ion.  73°  9'  E.,  is  for- 
tified and  has  some  trade.     Pop.  13,000. 

Kiir,  or  Koor,  a  river  of  the  Caucasus,  rises  in  Turkish 
Armenia  and  flows  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  course  is  so 
irregular  and  its  currents  so  rapid  that  it  is  entirely  unfit 
for  navigation.  In  most  places  it  is  even  impossible  to 
bridge  it. 

Ku'rile  (or  Koorile)  Islands,  a  group  of  twenty-six 
islands  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  Asiatic  coast, 
forming  a  chain  700  miles  iu  lenglh,  from  Kamtchatka  to 
Yesso,  the  northernmost  island  of  Japan.  Estimated  area, 
3000  square  miles.  Pop.  uncertain,  but  very  small.  The 
surface  is  irregular  and  mountainous,  with  eight  or  ten 
active  volcanoes,  one  of  which  is  from  12,000  to  15,000  feet 
high.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  islands  resemble 
the  natives  of  Kamtchatka;  those  of  the  southern  are  chiefly 
Ainos.  a  race  found  also  in  Y'esso.  These  islands  are  divided 
into  Great  and  Little  Kuriles.  the  former  belonging  to  Japan, 
and  the  latter  to  Russia,  but  by  a  treaty  signed  June,  1875, 
.Tapan  has  acquired  sovereignty  over  the  whole  group. 
There  are  iron  and  copper  mines;  the  seal-fishery  and  fur- 
trapping  is  of  some  value. 

Kii'rische-Haff,  a  lagoon  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Prussia,  extending  from  Labian  to  Mcmel,  separated  from 
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the  Baltic  by  a  narrow  belt  of  land  called  "  Kurische-Neh- 
runj?."  anci  cominuniculiiig  with  it  through  a  channel  of 
hanlly  1000  feet  width,  callt'd  "  Mt-mel  Ut-cps."  Its  water 
is  frt'^h  and  in  must  phioes  slialluw. 

KiirnooT,  or  Kuniuly  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
presidency  uf  Madras,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  situated  ou  the  Tambudra,  is  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  has  about  20,000  inhabitants. 

Kurrachcc',  town  of  Sindo.  on  an  inlet  of  the  Ara- 
bian Sea,  IS  mik'S  N.  \V.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  As 
all  the  branches  of  the  Indus  are  barred  by  samibanks. 
Kurraehee  is  the  only  seaport  on  these  coasts,  and  as  it 
has  railway  communication  both  with  Hyderabad  an<l  with 
Lahore,  it  carries  on  an  important  trade.     Pop.  22,000. 

Kur'shec,  town  of  Central  Asia,  in  the  donunions  of 
Bokhara,  has  some  fine  mosques,  bazaars,  and  jiublie  batlis, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  carpets,  and 
horsecloths.  Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
vicinity.     Pop.  about  10,000. 

Kurtz  (Bknjamin),  D.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  at  Ilarrisburg,  Pa.. 
Feb.  28,  ITUj;  was  at  iiftecn  years  of  age  an  assistant 
teacher  in  the  Ilarrisburg  academy,  and  afterwards  gave 
private  instruction  in  ancient  and  modern  languages; 
studied  theology  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  uniler  the  direction  of 
Rev.  Dr.  CJeorge  Lochman,  ami  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1815  by  the  Lutheran  synod  of  Pennsylvania.  Ho  was 
successively  assistant  at  Baltimore  to  his  uncle,  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  D.  Kurtz,  pastor  at  Hagerstown,  iAIiL.and  at  Chambers- 
burg,  and  in  IS.I.T  settled  at  Baltimore  as  editor  of  the 
Lutheran  Ohsrrt'ci:  lie  conducted  that  paper  for  twenty- 
nine  years,  making  it  a  leading  representative  of  the  Lu- 
theran culture  in  America.  Dr.  Kurtz  took  an  active  part 
in  founding  the  tlienloi^ical  siMiiin.iry  of  his  denomination 
at  Gettysburg,  spending  two  years  in  iJermany  (182o-27) 
peeking  aid  for  it;  he  was  also  ft  leading  manager  of  the 
Lutheran  Book  Company  established  at  Biltiinore  in  1840, 
and  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  Missionary  Institute  at 
Selinsgrovc,  Pa.  He  wrote  several  theological  books,  was 
an  eloquent  speaker,  and  was  recognized  as  a  leader  and  a 
great  jiower  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  D.  at  Baltimore 
Dec.  20,  isGa. 

Kurtz  (John  Danikt,),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Germantown,  Pa., 
in  iTOli;  studied  Lutheran  theology  under  the  direction  of 
his  father,  Uev.  John  Nicholas  Kurtz,  and  subsequently 
under  that  of  Uev.  Dr.  H.  K.  Miihlenburg  of  Lancaster, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  synod  of  Pennsylvania 
in  I78L  In  178fi  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  principal 
Lutheran  church  at  Baltimore,  .Md..  ancl  held  that  post  for 
nearly  halV  a  century,  until  in  is:i2  he  resigned  on  account 
of  advancing  ago  and  infirmity,  lie  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  General  Syiioil  <d'  the  !*uthernn  Churdi.  a  direc- 
tor of  the  theological  seminary,  and  closely  identified  with 
all  the  benevolent  institutiona  of  his  Church.  D.  at  Balti- 
more June  UO,  lH5fl. 

Kurtz  (Jony  Nimoi.As),  b.  at  Lutzelindon,  Nassau,  Ger- 
many, about  1720;  studiecl  theology  at  (Jiessen  and  Hallo, 
and  in  1745  eame  a^  a  missionary  to  liis  countrymen  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  first  Lutheran  minister  or- 
dained in  the  British  colonies  in  America,  labored  succes- 
sively at  New  Hanover,  Tulpehocken,  (Jermantown,  and 
York,  Pa.,  ancl  spent  much  time  in  perilous  missionary 
journeys  through  the  frontier  si-ttlements,  exposed  to  the 
tomahawk  and  the  sealping-knifc.  He  was  pastor  at  York 
when  the  Continental  Congress  hidd  its  sessions  there  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  and  gave  evidence  of  his  patriotism  by 
his  solicitude  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers.  At 
the  age  of  seventy  he  retired  from  the  ministry,  and  spent 
his  remaining  years  with  his  son.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Kurtz,  at 
Baltimore,  where  ho  d.  in  KUL 

Kuskoquim%  a  river  of  Alaska,  rises  in  the  Chigmit 
Mountains  at  about  lat.  fil"  N.,  and  flows  .S.  W.  more  than 
500  miles  into  Kuskoquim  Bay.  Its  course  has  never  been 
explored  by  white  ni'-n,  ami  its  valley  is  occupied  only  by 
a  few  wandering  Indians  and  ICstiuimaux,  the  former  being 
Kenaians,  and  the  latter  a  sub-tribo  of  the  Koniagas,  called 
Kuskoquigmutes. 

Kuss'nacht,  a  v.  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Schwytz,  on  an  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Kigi.  Hero  is  Ti'lTs  dnipel,  and  many  localities  re- 
lating to  the  myth  of  Tell  are  shown  in  and  around  the 
village.      Pop.  2;»00. 

Kustrntrji,  or  KisU'lid.irlif  small  town  of  Kuropoan 
Tnriiey,  on  the  Itlaek  Sea,  near  (he  termination  of  Trajan'^ 
AVai!.     It  carries  on  some  traile  in  corn.      Pop,  about  5000. 

Kiistrin%  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brnndcn- 
burg,  at  the  eoufluenee  of  the  Warta  an<l  the  Oder.  It  is  a 
fortress,  but  only  of  the  third  rank,  and  has ',1554  inhabitants. 

Kutai'ch,  or  Kutnya,  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Asia 


Minor,  on  the  Pusak.  It  has  many  mosques,  palaces, 
public  baths,  and  promenades,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
meerschaum,  opium,  tobacco,  and  goats*  hair.   Pop.  2S,9G:i. 

Kutais%  government  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  Caucasia, 
is  bordered  W.  by  the  Black  Sea,  S.  by  Asiatic  Turkey, 
and  K.  by  the  government  of  Tiflis.  Area,  .^000  ^quare 
miles.  Pop.  fiOj.OOO.  The  surface  is  mountainrjus.  Tin; 
capital,  Kutais,  is  situated  on  the  Ilion  (the  ancient  7Vu/«i«  i. 
and  has  i>20;t  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Cnttttinimu  or  (^tftnti^  the  en]iital  of  Colchis,  is  forti- 
fied, and  carries  on  some  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  cattle. 

Kutcliin,  an  Tn<lian  nation  of  Alaska,  occupying  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Yukon  (or  Kwichpak)  River  throuj:h 
a  great  part  of  its  course.  They  are  found  as  far  K.  as 
Mackenzie's  River,  and  arc  divided  into  a  large  number  of 
])Ctty  tribes. 

Kul'trnbcrg,  townof  Bohemia, haslargeeotton  manu- 
factures, and  in  its  vicinity  important  copper  and  lead- 
mines.     Pop.  12.727. 

Kutu'solf  (MnciiAiL  or  MrrnAEL),  b.  1745:  entered 
the  Russian  army  at  the  age  of  sixteen  :  became  major- 
general  in  17SI;  was  the  leader  under  Suvaroff  in  the 
memorable  assault  and  capture  of  Ismail ;  became  lieuten- 
ant-general in  17iH  ;  was  ambassador  to  Constantinople  in 
170.1,  and  filled  other  diplomatic  posts  up  to  the  Russian 
war  against  Napoleon,  when  his  services  were  put  in  re- 
quisition. In  1805  he  entered  Germany  at  the  bead  of 
50.000  men.  defeated  Morticr  at  DUrrenstein,  an<l  disap- 
proved of  the  plan  followed  by  the  allies  at  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz.  His  greatest  title  to  glory  is  in  the  final  results 
which  he  obtained  in  the  Russian  campaign.  In  Aug.,  1S12, 
he  was  appointed  general-in-ehief,  and  though  he  lost  the 
battle  of  Borodino,  and  could  not  prevent  the  capture  of 
Moscow,  still,  his  energy  cau.'^ed  the  Russians  tr)  recover 
confidence,  and  he  received  the  baton  of  a  field-marshal. 
After  the  evacuation  of  Moscow,  Kutu.^off  hotly  pursued 
the  French,  inflicted  on  them  great  losses  in  the  battles  of 
Malo  Jaroslavatz,  Krasnoe.  and  Smolensk,  for  the  latter  of 
which  ho  was  created  prince  of  Smolensk,  ami  while  jiur- 
suing  the  Prencli  in  Prussian  Silesia,  d.  of  a  malignant 
fever  at  Bunzlau.  Apr.  28,  ISLi.  Fklix  At;rAiGNE. 

Kiit'zini;  (Frieduicii  Trai-gott),  b.  at  Rittcburg,  in 
Thuringia,  Dec,  1807;  studied  at  Halle;  travclied  in 
Southern  Europe,  cs])ecially  exploring  the  flora  of  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  and  was  ajipointed  in  I8:i5  professor 
of  natural  science  at  Nordhauscn.  His  principal  works 
are  Die  Vinwrindhouj  uUdetf/r  Alijcufonnvn  in  AoAciv  (1S39), 
PhycoliMjia  t/enernfis  (1843).  Plnjcologiu  yvniiuuim  { 1845), 
Spccir.H  Alffanim  (IS49).  Ills  researches  have  principally 
concerned  the  Alga?,  and  led  hira  to  the  same  fundamental 
ideas  as  those  of  Darwin. 

Kutz'toU'll)  post-b.  of  Berks  co..  Pa.,on  the  Allcntown 
branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  R.,  has  2 
weekly  ne\vspapcrs,  an  iron-foundry  and  furnace,  and  a 
eoachmaking  establishment.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Keystone 
State  Normal  School,  which  has  400  students.  Pop.  045. 
Rkv.  A.  R.  IIoHNK,  Ed.  *'  National  Kdicatoiu" 

Kwaiip-Sce,     See  Quang-Siie. 

Kwnng-Tunp,     See  QnAxcTrNo. 

Kwpi-Cliu,  Kwrichow,  or  Quricliow,  province 
in  the  S.  W.  of  China,  lying  between  Sc  Clmcn,  IIu  Nan, 
Quang-Soe,  and  Yun-Nan.  Area,  (i4,547  square  miles.  Pop. 
5,228,21'.'.  It  is  a  rugged,  mountainous  country,  of  which 
Clipper,  iron,  lead,  and  quicksilver  are  the  most  valuatile 
produrt-^.     Cap.  Kwei-Vang. 

Kwiolipali  River,     See  Ytkon. 

Ky'aiiitc  [Cr.  Kvavo<:,  "blue'*],  a  natural  silicate  of 
alumina,  crystallizing  in  the  triclinie  system,  commonly  of 
a  pale-blue  color  (whence  its  name),  but  occasionally  «biie, 
gray,  or  black,  and  generally  occurring  in  long  bladcd 
crystallizations. 

Kynnizing*     See  TiMnKit,  Pukskiivatiov  a.n»  Fmie- 

PHOOriNl!  ftp. 

Kyle's  S|>riiiK^9  tp-  of  Jackson  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  4ft7. 

Kyiniil'gcr,  tp.  of  Talladega  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1015. 

Kyr'ir,  the  first  word  in  (Ircek  of  **  h'tfiir  eteitnn," 
'*  LonI,  have  mercy,"  a  petition  often  oeeurring  in  the 
liturgies,  masses,  and  other  ofliees  of  tlie  Calliolie  Chureh. 
Hence  the  name  Ki/rlt-  is  used  to  designate  the  opening 
movement  of  musical  nmsses,  requiems  and  various  ser- 
vices whieb  commence  with  the  wor-U  A'i/i-t>  rlrinn,i.  Chtime 
rlrinun.  For  this  rcasfin  the  term  is  apidird  in  the  Angli- 
can Chureh  to  tlio  re.-^ponsts  between  tlie  connnandmentil 
in  the  Communion  otlice.  *'  Lord,  liavo  uiorey  upon  us.*' 

KytlniT,  tnivnofBriti-^h  Indin.in  the  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, the  capital  of  a  di.-^trict  of  flic  same  name.  It  is  a  well- 
built  city,  with  a  nmgnificcnt  palace  and  5((,0U0  inhabitants. 
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L,  one  of  the  consonants  called  liquids,  representing  a 
sound  found  in  almost  every  language.  It  quite  constantly 
stands  for  the  same  sound  in  all  languages  using  the  Roman 
alphabet;  although  R  in  French  [monUh')  undergoes  a 
})eculiar  softening  in  certain  situations,  while  U  in  Spanish 
{^A  in  Portuguese)  has  a  sound  like  /  followed  by  _y  as  a  con- 
sonant. LI  in  AVelsh  has  a  peculiar  asjjirated  sound  not 
found  in  English.  L  is  to  some  extent  interchangeable 
with  other  consonants,  particularly  with  R  and  the  mutes. 
As  a  numcrivl,  L  stands  for  fifty;  as  an  abbreviation,  it 
represents  (he  Latin  proper  name  Lucius, 

Laa'land,  or  Lolland,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the 
Baltic,  separated  from  Falster  by  tiuUyjorgsund.  Area, 
452  square  miles.  Pop.  .'ifi.OnO.  "  It  is  low  and  fl.at,  but 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Large  crops  of  wheat  are 
raised  :  fine  forests  of  oak  and  beech  cover  a  Inrge  part  of 
the  island.     Principal  towns  are  Maribo  and  Naskov. 

Labadie'fJEAN),b.  Feb.  13, 1610, at  Bourg-en-Guienne, 
and  educated  at  Bordeaux  by  the  Jesuits,  in  whose  order 
he  became  a  distinguished  professor.  In  IB.'ig  ho  left  the 
Jesuits,  and  commenced  preaching  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Lis  own,  having  considerable  success  at  Paris,  at  Amiens, 
at  Bazas,  and  at  Toulouse.  He  obtained  many  followers 
through  his  eloquence  and  learning,  claimed  to  have  re- 
ceived the  spirit  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  predicted  the 
end  of  the  world  in  Iflliti.  Finding  no  rest  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  being  subject  to  persecutions,  he 
publicly  embr.aced  the  Reformed  creed  in  1650  at  .Montauban, 
where  he  preached  for  several  years  a  return  to  apostolical 
religion  on  pietistic  principles.  In  1657  he  became  pastor 
at  Orange,  and  in  1659  at  Geneva,  where  he  gained  many 
prcjsoly  tes,  but  created  such  disturbances  that  he  soon  with- 
drew, and  for  several  years  travelled  through  Germany  and 
Holland.  In  1666  he  became  pastor  of  a  Walloon  church 
at  Middelburg.  Holland,  where  several  persons  of  import- 
ance embr.aced  his  doctrines.  His  most  celebrated  disciples 
were  two  ladies,  Anna  Schurmann  and  .Antoinette  Bouri- 
gnon,  the  former  distinguished  for  her  learning  in  the  Ori- 
ental languages,  the  latter  as  authoress  of  many  devotional 
publications.  In  1669  he  removed  to  Amsterdam,  and 
formed  a  body  of  followers  known  as  Labadists.  Expelled 
from  Holland  in  1670  as  a  dangerous  sectarian,  he  went  to 
Erfurt,  where  the  princess  palatine  Elizabeth  protected 
him  and  became  his  disciple.  He  afterwards  went  to  Bre- 
men, and  finally  to  AUona,  where  he  d.  Fob.  2,  1674.  His 
disciples  settled  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  where  they  existed 
fur  nearly  a  century.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  some 
Lahadist  missionaries  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
in  New  York,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  founded  any  churches. 
Labadie's  doctrines  were  a  combination  of  mysticism  with 
Calvinism  ;  ho  held  to  illumination  by  the  Holv  Ghost  as  the 
means  of  salvation  superseding  the"  Bible,  rejected  infant 
baptism  and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  taught 
communism  in  property.  The  Roman  Catholics  circulated 
many  charges  of  immorality  against  his  teachings,  but 
without  reason,  his  practices  having  been  ascetic  in  the 
extreme.     He  left  numerous  writings,  now  extremely  rare. 

Lab'aree  (Brnjamin),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,b.  at  Charlestown, 
N.  H..  June  3,  ISOl  ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  lS2S,and 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1S31  ;  was  ordained  at 
Bradford,  Mass.,  1831 ;  w.as  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
Jackson  College,  Tenn.,  1S32-36,  its  president  1836-37; 
president  of  Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  1840-66;  held  a 
])astorate  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  1869-71. 

Labarraque's'  Solution  (lienor  ■S'.-t/.i-  CMon'natir), 
a  solution  of  chlorinated  soda  formed  bv  mixing  the  solu- 
tion of  sodic  carbonate  with  that  of  the  best  "quality  of 
bleaching-powder  (the  so-calleil  chloride  of  lime).  It  is 
very  valuable,  both  as  a  remedy  and  as  a  general  disinfect- 
ant.    Its  chemical  constitution  is  indelinite.     See  Sodium. 

Lab'arnm  [etymology  doubtful],  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal standard  of  the  Roman  armies  after  the  conversion 
of  Constantine.  It  was  a  banner  borne  upon  a  cruciform 
standard,  and  had  the  monogram  of  Christ,  with  the  letters 
alpha  and  omega.  It  was  designed  to  commemorate  the 
conversion  of  Constantine,  and  was  an  object  of  adoration 
to  the  troops. 

Labat'  (Jean  Bapti.stk),  b.  at  Paris  in  1663;  entered 
the  order  of  the  Dominicans  in  1685  ;  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  mathematics  and  philosophy  at  Nancy  in  1687, 
and  went  in  1693  as  a  missionary,  first  to  Martinique,  and 
then    to    Guadeloupe,    where    he  remained  till  1705.     Ho 
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worked  not  only  as  .a  missionary,  bnt  also  as  a  scientist, 
besides  being  a  man  of  great  practical  ability.  He  founded 
the  city  of  Basse-Terre  and  took  part  with  great  energy  in 
the  defence  of  the  island  against  the  English.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Europe  he  lived  for  some  years  in  Spain,  then  in 
Italy,  and  afterwards  in  Paris,  where  he  d.  Jan.  6,  1738. 
His  principal  writings  are  A'nnveau  vmjaije  ati.r  ilea  de 
VAmeriqne  (6  vols..  1722),  Vnynge  en  Eipnyue  ct  ItoUe  (8 
Tols.,  1730),  Relation  historiqiie  de  I'EthiopIc  occideiilale 
(a  vols.,  1722). 

Lab'danum,  or  Lad'annm,  the  resin  of  Cixfim  cre- 
tieim,  Utitri/tiHiis,  and  Induiii/erm.  small  evergreen  shrubs 
of  the  order  Cistacca-,  growing  chiefly  in  the  Levant.  It  is 
combed  from  the  beards  of  goals  and  the  fleece  of  sheep 
that  browse  upon  the  hills  where  it  grows,  and  is  also  col- 
lected by  drawing  a  rake  over  the  plants.  Leathern  thongs 
are  attached  to  the  rake,  and  to  these  thongs  the  resin  ad- 
heres. It  is  used  as  an  incense  and  as  a  fumigation;  also 
sometimes  in  plasters.  It  was  formerly  valued  as  a  stimu- 
lant and  expectorant. 

La  B^dolli^re,  de  (IEmile  Gigal-it),  b.  at  Paris 
1814.  He  is  especially  known  as  one  of  the  most  assidu- 
ous contributors  to  the  journal  Lc  Sitdc,  which  he  recently 
left  for  I.e  Xntioiiid,  another  republican  paper  of  Paris. 
La  Bf  dollicre  began  his  literary  life  by  writing  the  Pvlilical 
Life  of  the  Marrpa'a  de  La  Faijette  in  1833,  which  work  at- 
tracted public  attention  to  him.  He  has  translated  many 
English  and  American  hooVs— Uncle  Tom's  Ctibhi,  the  nov- 
els of  Feniraore  Cooper,  etc.  He  has  written  also  Hitiory 
of  the  National  Guard,  Hintory  of  the  Manners  and  Priraie 
Life  a/the  French,  The  New  Paris.  History  of  the  Mexican 
etc.  All  these  works  are  animated  with  a  high  spirit 
'"■  Felix  Aixaig.ve. 

La  B^doyfere,  de  (Charles  nrcnEr),  Count,  b.  at 
Paris  1786;  shot  there  Aug.  19,  1815.  His  historical  fame 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  most  exact  pcrsonilieatioD 
of  the  persecutions  which  the  Bonapartists  had  to  sufi'er  at 
the  hands  of  the  Bourbon  restoration  after  AVaterloo.  La 
Bedoycre,  though  of  an  ancient  legitimist  family,  had  be- 
come the  admirer  of  Napoleon  and  taken  service  in  his 
armies.  He  did  not  resign  his  military  functions  on  the 
first  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  and  was"  colonel  of  an  in- 
fantry regiment  when  the  emperor  landed  in  France  from 
the  island  of  Elba  in  1815.  La  Bcdoyfre.  like  the  whole 
army  and  the  whole  of  France,  joined  Napoleon  at  Vizille, 
who,  on  arriving  in  Paris,  made  him  his  aide-de-camp, 
general  of  division,  and  senator.  On  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons after  the  '•  Hundred  D.ays,"  La  Bedoycre  was  arrested, 
tried  by  a  drumhead  court-martial,  and  shot. 

Felix  Aucaigne. 

La'bcl  [Lat.  lahellum,  "  lip "  or  "  tassel "].  In  its 
original  sense  lahcl  meant  a  narrow  strip  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment used  in  aflixing  a  leaden  seal  to  a  deed  or  other  in- 
strument of  writing.  Verification  is  still  the  intrinsic  idea 
of  the  label,  although  its  mechanical  function  has  disap- 
peared, and  in  its  legal  sense  it  has  been  justly  termed  a 
quasi  trade-mark.  Like  the  trade-mark,  it  implies  pro- 
prietary rights  defensible  both  by  common  law  and  stat- 
ute (see  TRADE-MAnKS),  but  differs  from  it  in  including 
proper  n.ames,  descriptive  terms,  etc.,  .and  in  excluding 
merely  arbitrary  symbols.  Although  the  distinctions  be- 
tween a  label  and  a  trade-mark  may  appear  at  first  glance 
shadowy  and  uncertain,  they  are  substantial  and  readily 
deducible  from  the  ethics  of  the  numerous  judicial  decisions 
on  record;  provided  .always  that  the  character  of  the  spe- 
cific matter  decided  upon  be  considered  without  regard  to 
the  terms  used  by  the  court  in  its  designation  ;  for  the  word 
"trade-mark"  has  been  frequently  applied  even  by  learned 
judges  to  indicate  a  label,  and  hence  the  confused  ideas 
current  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  latter. 

In  the  U.  S.  previous  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  IS,  1874,  and  which  went  into  effect  .Aug.  1  of  the 
same  year,  no  provision  existed  for  the  registry  of  labels, 
and  infringements  were  tried  in  equity  under  rulings  sim- 
ilar to  those  governing  trade-mark  cases,  but  based  more 
upon  the  substantial  justice  of  each  suit,  as  in  cases  of  un- 
fair competition  in  trade,  than  upon  the  clearly  defined 
axioms  that  govern  the  disposal  of  trade-marks.  "  The  act 
just  mentioned,  however,  although  faulty  in  many  respects, 
afl'ords  a  basis  for  the  building  up  of  a  system  of  law  and 
practice  which  will  undoubtedly  ensure  to  labels  a  defined 
status  and  value  which  the  isolated   and  to  some   extent 
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disconlant  decision?  of  different  State  court?  have  failed  to 
pive  them.  As  officially  stated,  tlic  scope  of  this  act  is  as 
f.illows:  "iVrr.  S.  That  in  the  construrtion  of  this  jict  the 
words  '  engraving,' *  cut,*  and  'print'  shall  be  applied  only 
to  pictorial  illustrations  or  works  connected  with  the  fine 
arts,  and  no  prints  or  labels  designed  to  be  used  for  any 
nther  articles  of  manufacture  shall  be  entered  untlcr  tho 
oopyrii!;ht  law,  but  may  be  registered  in  the  jKitcnt  office. 
And  the  commissioner  of  patents  is  hereby  charf^cd  with 
the  supervision  and  cmtrol  of  the  entry  or  registry  of  such 
prints  or  lalicls,  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  provided 
by  law  as  to  cnpyright  of  prints,  except  that  there  shall  be 
p:iid  for  recording  the  title  of  a  print  or  label,  not  a  trade- 
mark, six  dollars,  which  shall  cover  the  expense  of  furnish- 
ing a  copy  of  the  record,  under  seal  of  the  commissioner 
nf  patents,  to  the  party  entering  the  same.  AVe.  ^.  That 
all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing 
])rovisions  l)o  and  the  same  are  hereliy  repealed.  Sec.  5. 
That  this  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
August,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four.  Approved 
Juno  IS.  IS-4." 

"  By  the  word  'print.*  as  used  in  the  said  act,  is  meant 
any  device,  picture,  word  or  words,  figure  or  figures  (not  a 
trade-mark),  imprcsscil  or  stamped  directly  upon  tho  arti- 
cles of  nianufarture,  to  denote  the  name  of  the  inanufac- 
tiirer  or  place  of  manufacture,  style  of  goods,  or  other  mat- 
ter. By  the  word  Mabel,'  as  therein  used,  is  meant  a  slip 
or  piece  of  paper,  or  other  material,  to  be  attached  in  any 
manner  to  manufactured  articles,  or  to  bottles,  boxes,  and 
packages  containing  them,  and  bearing  an  inscription  (not 
a  trade-mark),  as,  for  example,  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer or  the  place  of  manufacture,  the  quality  of  goods, 
directions  for  use,  etc.  By  the  words  *  articles  of  manu- 
faf^ture' — to  which  such  print  or  label  is  applicable  by  said 
act — is  meant  all  vendible  eommoditit-s  ^iroduced  by  hand, 
machinery,  or  art.  But  no  such  print  or  label  can  he  regis- 
tered unless  it  properly  belongs  to  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  be  as  above  defined  ;  nor  can  the  same  be  registered 
a>  such  print  or  label  when  it  amounts  in  law  to  a  technical 
trade-mark." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  act  in  question  excludes  trade- 
marks per  Hf,  together  with  matter  relating  to  the  fine  arts 
and  belles-lettres.  In  addition  to  these,  it  also  excludes 
designs  or  articles  the  form  and  configuration  of  which  arc 
intendi'd  fnr  the  decoration  or  artistic  improvement  fas  dis- 
tinguisheil  from  the  mechanical  or  functional)  of  manufac- 
tured articles. 

The  registry  of  a  label  is  specially  desirable  in  those 
casps  wherein  business  interests  are  identified  with  the  sale 
of  an  article  known  by  the  term  by  which  it  would  naturally 
be  designated,  as.  for  exam])le,  tho  word  "Akron,"  for  a 
material  produced  at  Akron,  an  illustration  taken  from  the 
noted  ease  of  Newman  rj».  Alford  (40  Barbour's  Reports,  p. 
.S><<).  in  which  the  cement  obtaincil  froni  a  bed  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Akron.  Krie  c<i.,  N.  Y.,  was  d'-signatcd  as  Akron 
cement.  Any  one  coubi  quarry  and  prepare  cement  in  the 
village,  and  sell  it  as  Akron  cement,  for  such  is  the  proper 
term  to  indicate  the  article.  But  parties  in  Syracuse. 
N.  Y.,  made  a  cement  obtaim-il  from  another  loeality,  ami 
sold  it  as  Akron  ccnient.  Tlie  court  enjoined  tliem.  It 
was  shown  that  the  plaintiffs  had  made  knr)\vn  to  the  world 
the  merits  of  the  cement-bed  in  Akron,  and  the  market  of 
tlic  prorluet  depended  essentially  upon  tho  title  given  it. 
Tho  sale  of  another  article  under  tho  name,  therefore,  not 
only  defrauded  jdaintiff  of  the  profits  that  would  otherwise 
accrue,  but  diduded  the  public  into  purcdiasing  what  it  did 
not  wish.  Tho  label,  therefore,  although  lacking  tho  in- 
herent characteristic  of  a  trademark,  that  of  exelusivo  pro- 
prietorship, excludes  competition  from  all  except  those  in 
co-equal  possession.  Tho  question  ns  to  whether  the  regis- 
try of  tho  term  as  a  label  woulil  exclude  another  in  the 
same  locality  from  using  it  has  never  yet  been  decided,  but 
in  all  probability  a  decision  would  Vie  in  the  negative.  If, 
however,  the  party  registering  owned  the  entire  source  of 
supply,  as  of  cement,  iron,  or  other  product,  in  the  loeality, 
the  term,  Tinder  the  practice  nf  the  patent  office,  would  ho- 
eorno  a  trade-mark,  and  would  bo  registered  as  such,  and 
not  as  a  labid. 

As  with  a  geograpliieal,  so  with  a  proper  name;  for 
although  the  arbitrary  form  of  a  person's  signature  may 
constitute  a  trade-mark,  bis  name  alone  cannot.  Any  one 
named  Ilolloway  has  a  right  to  make  IloHoway's  jiills.  but 
one  HoUoway  must  not  so  frame  his  labids  as  to  deceive 
the  public  with  tho  idea  that  the  articles  vended  by  him 
are  tho  wares  of  another.  This  was  decided  in  the  rolls 
court  in  Kngland  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  nnd  the 
jtrineij>]r  b'dds  good  in  American  jtracticc.  The  master  of 
iIh-  rolls  declared  that  "the  defendant's  name  being  Hol- 
loway.  he  has  a  right  to  constitute  hitnself  the  vender  nf 
HoUoway's  pills  and  ointment.  .  .  .  But  he  has  no  right  to 
do  so  with  such  additions  to  his  own  name  as  to  deceive 


the  public,  and  make  them  believe  that  ho  is  selling  the 
plaintiff's  pills  and  ointment."  In  Burgess  r«.  Burgess,  in 
chancery.  lSo3,  another  English  case,  the  court  affirmed 
the  right  of  any  one  bearing  the  name  of  Burgess  to  make 
and  vend  "Burgess's  Anchovy  Sauce."  but  eomjielled  the 
defendant  to  remove  certain  accessories  from  his  store 
which  tended  to  mislead  the  public  into  the  belief  that  they 
were  purchasing  from  another  person  ot  the  same  name. 
But  had  some  person,  not  of  this  name,  adoj»ted  the  term, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  jiermanent  injunction  would  have 
issued.  And  could  it  have  been  sh'iwn  that  a  persfpn  named 
Burgess  had  used  the  label,  not  in  the  funi't  fitfr  pursuit  uf 
a  legitimate  business,  but  with  intent  to  trade  on  the  repu- 
tation of  another  dealer,  an  injunction  would  have  issued 
as  a  matter  of  course.  As  the  law  concerning  labels, 
although  now  embodied  in  statutes,  rests  fundamentally 
upon  commercial  equity,  the  jurisprudence  of  dtfl'erent 
countries  shows,  in  the  main,  great  uniformity  in  the  drift 
of  decisions.  For  instance,  the  view  just  pre\iousIy  ex- 
pressed is  sustained  by  a  noted  Frencli  case,  in  which  an 
association  organized  by  one  Th.  Rocderer  was  enjoined, 
with  especially  humiliating  conililions,  from  using  the 
name  Roeiierer  except  in  a  manner  so  conp]iicuousIy  dis- 
tinctive as  to  show  at  a  glance  that  the  article  sold  was  not 
that  of  the  celebrated  wine-merchants  of  the  name.  An 
action  brought  in  a  V.  S.  court  would,  so  far  as  the  abo\e 
points  are  concerned,  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the 
above  acknowledged  principles ;  in  other  respects  the 
analogies  of  the  law  of  trade  marks  wouM  jtrevail.  In  some 
of  the  States  local  laws  provide  for  the  (lunishmcnt  of  in- 
fringers upon  a  label,  and  in  such  instances  the  courts  of 
the  State  are  the  proper  tribunals.  Even  where  no  such 
laws  exist,  an  action  under  the  common  law  may  be  main- 
tained, the  choice  of  courts  resting  with  tho  lawful  owner 
of  the  label.  But  registry  in  the  U.  S.  patent  ofiico  is 
always  desirable,  not  only  as  bringing  the  matter  within 
the  scope  of  the  V.  S.  courts,  but  for  the  reason  that  it  de- 
fines the  precise  charaetor  of  tlio  lah(d,  and  because  it  is 
notice  to  the  public  that  it  is  claimed,  so  far  as  his  option 
anci  volition  can  secure  it,  exclusively  by  the  party  regis- 
tering the  same. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  so-called  copyrighting  of  labels 
never  gave  any  security  or  protection  to  them  in  point  of 
law,  although  to  a  certain  extent  useful  in  ailvising  tho 
public  of  the  assorted  pro])rietorship.  But  as  this  is  now 
forbiilden  by  law,  no  further  consideration  need  be  given 
it.  Pictures,  engravings,  etc.  relating  to  the  fine  arts,  and 
printed  matter  considered  apart  from  a  commercial  product 
or  article  to  which  it  is  attached,  are  subjects  for  copyright, 
and  no  matter  embraced  within  either  of  these  divisions  can 
be  protected  either  under  the  act  of  Congress  or  by  State 
or  common  law.  A  "  design  "  being  in  the  nature  of  things 
arbitrary,  and  distinct  in  configuratiim  from  any  other, 
may  he  used  as  a  trade-mark,  provided  that  its  use  for  this 
purpose  is  by  its  originator,  patentee,  or  owner  as  a  design, 
but  as  for  trade  purposes  it  may  thus  be  brought  within 
tho  scope  of  a  trade-mark,  it  cannot  properly  be  registered 
as  a  label.  Jamf.s  A.  Whitnky. 

Laberpe'  (CnAni.KS  Joseph^  b.  in  Montreal  in  1S27; 
was  educated  at  the  college  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  and  became 
a  lawyer  in  1S4S;  in  IS.'il  he  cntere<l  the  Tanadian  Parlia- 
ment as  a  liberal;  in  185S  he  was  solicitor-general  for  Can- 
ada East.  JIo  was  an  able  public  speaker,  and  was  for  a 
time  editorially  connected  with  the  Fraiiro-Ciuuiiiinu  of  St. 
John's,  Quebec,  aud  was  later  chief  editor  of  Lf  Xatiouaf, 
Montreal.  He  was  for  a  time  a  licuteuant-colonel  of  vol- 
unteer troops.     1).  in  Aug.,  1S74. 

Lnbottc',  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Kansas,  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  Indian  Territory.  Area,  (124  square  miles.  Tt 
is  flrained  by  the  Neosho  and  its  branches,  ami  by  atllnents 
of  the  Venligris.  Valuable  coal  is  found,  and  the  county 
is  generally  level  and  fertile.  (Jrain  and  stock  are  staple 
products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  tho  Missouri  Kansas 
and  Texas  K.  U.     Cap.  Oswego.      Pop.  HOT-'t. 

Lnbclto,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Labette  co.,  Kan.,  on  tho 
Labette  River  and  the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Tcxos  U.  U., 
9  mileji  S.  of  Parsons  City.     Pop.  2H2. 

Labiti'trr  [Lat.  /aA/a.  "lips,"  fnun  tho  Iwo-Jipped  co- 
rolla], one  of  the  larger  of  the  monopetalous  orders  of  phit- 
nogamous  ])Iauts.  wi  11  morked  by  the  opposite  anil  mostly 
aritmafic  leaves,  stjuare  stems,  bilabiate  eorolla.  four  di- 
dynamous,  <ir  only  two  stamens,  and  a  four-parted  ovary, 
forming  four  seed-like  millets  (naked  needs  of  the  old  hot- 
nnists)  around  the  base  of  a  single  style.  No  plants  of  the 
onler  are  known  that  are  in  the  least  degree  hurtful.  The 
essential  oils  which  give  an  aronuitic  character  to  many  of 
them  are  separated  by  distillation  for  medicinal  purp»>ses 
or  for  use  in  perfumery.  Several,  such  as  thyme,  summer- 
savory,  and  the  like,  are  tho  "sweet  herbs "  of  kitchen 
gardens.     Lavantiuhi  vera,  a  shrub  cultivoted  throughout 
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Germany,  and  widely  in  England,  has  fragrant  flowers, 
from  which  the  officinal  oil  of  lavender  is  produced.  Ros- 
man'iins  oj/icinalis  is  an  evergreen  shrub  of  the  S.  of  France 
and  the  contiguous  coast  of  Italy,  the  leaves  and  flowering 
tops  of  which  yield  the  volatile  and  fragrant  oil  of  rose- 
mary. It  is  believed  that  the  essential  oils  just  referred  to 
are  constituents  of  eau-dc-cologne.  Mentha  piperita  is  the 
well-known  peppermint.  It  is  cultivated  on  a  vast  scale 
in  Southern  Michigan,  Western  New  York,  and  Ohio.  In 
St.  Joseph  CO.,  Mich.,  there  were  in  1S5S,  2000  acres  de- 
voted to  its  growth.  A  ton  of  dried  peppermint  yields  about 
3  pounds  of  the  essential  oil.  Spearmint  is  a  closely  allied 
species,  cultivated  for  its  aromatic  oil.  Many  other  plants 
of  the  order  are  widely  known  and  safely  used  in  domestic 
medicine — jieunyroyal,  American  pennyroyal,  hyssop,  hore- 
hound,  and  the  like.  A  few  are  cultivated  for  ornament, 
Buch  as  Chinese  PcriY/a,  several  scarlet  and  blue  sages,  and 
Coleua,  with  riohly-colored  and  often  variegated  leaves. 

Asa  Gray. 

Labie'nus (Titus),  b.  about  98  b.  c. ;  tribune  in  63  B.C., 
when  Cicero  was  consul;  accompanied  Ca;sar  as  his  lieu- 
tenant to  Gaul,  and  distinguished  himself  in  54  b.  c.  by  his 
two  victories  over  the  Treviri,  and  in  52  in  the  campaign 
against  Vercingetorix.  Although  he  entered  public  life 
under  the  auspices  of  Ctesar.  and  served  him  for  many 
years,  he  nevertheless  sided  with  Pompey  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  and  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the  mean- 
ness and  cruelty  with  which  he  treated  those  of  Caesar's 
soliliers  who  fell  into  his  hands  at  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium. 
After  the  defeat  of  Pharsalia  he  fled  to  Africa,  and  thenco 
to  Spain  after  the  defeat  at  Thapsus.  In  Spain  ho  fought 
against  Caspar  at  Munda,  and  by  his  mistakes  the  battle 
was  lost,  D.  45  b.  c.  He  was  not  without  literary  ability, 
but  he  was  a  loose  and  vain  character,  and  his  blunders 
and  crimes  have  thrown  his  successes  into  the  shade. 

Labienus,  Les  Propos  de,  the  title  of  a  bitter  satir- 
ical invective  against  the  second  French  empire,  and  per- 
sonally against  Napoleon  III.,  which  appeared  in  Paris  in 
1865,  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  Napoleon's  life  of  Julius  C^sar.  Labienus  is  represented 
to  be  a  soured,  disgusted,  and  obstinate  republican  living 
under  Augustus,  against  whose  usurpation  and  tyranny  he 
perpetually  chafed.  He  is  represented  to  have  written  a 
history  of  his  country,  of  which  he  read  passages  in  secret 
to  his  friends.  His  grandfather  is  said  to  have  served 
under  Julius  up  to  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon,  and  his 
father  to  have  joined  the  Parthians  rather  than  support  the 
triumvirate.  This  was  supposed  to  point  to  Victor  Hugo, 
whose  father  was  a  general  under  the  first  republic;  but  as 
this  latter  also  served  the  empire,  the  coincidence  is  not 
complete.  The  due  d'Aumale  wrote  a  lite  of  the  great 
Condc  which  was  printed  privately  for  his  friends,  and  was 
seized  and  confisfated.  This  was  a  point  of  similarity  with 
Labienus,  who,  however,  by  hypothesis,  could  not  have 
been  of  royal  extraction.  The  author  probably  did  not 
mean  to  point  definitely  to  any  individual.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  volume  of  Memoirs  by  Augustus  is  the  occasion 
of  a  special  outburst  of  the  spleen  of  Labienus,  with  which 
the  satire  concludes.  The  author  was  M.  A.  Rocheard,  an 
ex-professor  in  a  provincial  college.  His  name  was  on  the 
title-page,  aud  he  was  condemned  for  his  pains  to  four  or 
five  years' imprisonment,  but  escaped  by  taking  refuge  in 
Brussels.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

La  Billardiere,  de  (Jacques  Juliev),  b,  at  Alen^on 
Oct.  23, 1755  ;  studied  medicine  and  botany  at  Montpellier; 
travelled  in  France,  England,  and  Italy  :  made  in  1786-87, 
at  the  expense  of  the  government,  a  journey  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  ;  accompanied  the  expedition  of  D'Entrecasteaux 
in  1791  ;  was  taken  prisoner  in  1793  by  the  Dutch  at  Java, 
while  his  botanical  collections  were  carried  to  England; 
was  liberated  in  1795,  and  resided  afterwards  in  Paris, 
where  in  ISOO  ho  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
B.  at  Paris  Jan.  8,  1834.  He  wrote  Icoufs  plantartim 
Sj/rifc  variantm  (1791-1S12),  Kovas  HollandiK  plantarum 
specimen  (1804),  liefatton  clu  voyage  d  la  recherche  de  La 
PerouBc  (1800),  besides  a  great  number  of  monographs  and 
essays. 

Lablache'  (Luigi),  b.  at  Naples  Dec.  17,  1794;  made 
his  debut  as  a  basso  in  1812  in  his  native  city;  achieved 
his  first  great  success  in  Vienna  in  1824,  and  Sij.ng  from 
1830  to  1857  alternately  in  Paris  and  London,  making  oc- 
casional trips  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Naples.  D.  at  Naples 
Jan.  23,  1858.  His  principal  performances  were  Figaro. 
Leporello,  Dulcamara,  Don  Pasquale,  etc.,  but  he  also  sang 
Henry  VIII.  in  Anna  Boloia,  and  Giorgio  in  /  Puritani, 
making  a  most  powerful  impression. 

La'bor  [Lat.],  in  political  economy,  denotes  one  of  three 
great  agencies  liv  which  wealth  is  produced,  the  others  be- 
ing land,  or  nature,  and  ca]ntal.  A  celebrated  German 
economist  divides  industrial  history  into  three  periods,  in 


the  first  of  which  nature  is  the  chief  productive  agent:  in 
the  second,  labor:  in  the  third,  capital.  In  the  first  of  the 
three  ]>criods  wealth  consists  mainly  of  natural  produce,  as 
in  the  hunting  and  pastoral  stages,  and  likewise  in  the 
early  stage  of  imiustrial  progress  in  new  and  prolific 
regions,  where  wealth  lies,  as  it  were^  on  the  surface.  lo 
the  second  period — the  later  centuries  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  for  example  —  agriculture  progresses,  handicrafts 
multiply,  considerable  manual  skill  is  developed,  and 
labor  plays  the  principal  part.  In  the  third  period 
production  takes  place  on  a  large  scale,  machinery  su- 
persedes handicrafts,  as  in  the  case  of  the  handloom.  and 
labor  and  land  become  the  ministers  of  the  mechanical  pow- 
ers, materials,  money,  and  credit,  at  the  command  of  the 
capitalist.  This  generalization,  though  rough  and  needing 
some  qualification,  puts  in  a  strong  light  one  truth  in  par- 
ticular which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  working 
classes  to  recognize — namely,  that  labor  is  not  the  only 
productive  agent,  that  capital  gains  ground  with  industrial 
progress  in  respect  of  the  contribution  which  it  makes  to 
production,  and  that  all  theories  on  behalf  of  labor  which 
omit  to  take  this  fundamental  economic  fact  into  account 
are  fallacious.  Thus,  the  leading  doctrine  of  some  German 
Socialists,  that  all  wealth  is  the  product  of  labor,  capital 
itself  only  accumulated  labor,  and  that  the  working  classes 
are  therefore  entitled  to  the  whole  produce  of  every  coun- 
try, is  unsound  and  delusive.  The  steam-engine  is  the 
typical  feature  of  modern  industry,  and  it  was  mainly  the 
product,  not  of  manual  laborers,  but  of  the  genius,  enter- 
prise, perseverance,  and  command  of  funds  of  two  em- 
ployers of  labor.  Watt  and  Boulton.  With  the  steam-en- 
gine came  production  on  a  great  scale  and  for  distant 
markets,  needing  large  advances  of  capital  and  new  puwers 
of  direction  and  enterprise.  Yet,  although  capital  has  be- 
come the  dominant  element  in  most  of  the  chief  dcp  irt- 
ments  of  industry,  both  labor  and  the  powers  of  nature  do 
absolutely  much  more  in  our  day,  though  relatively  less, 
for  the  production  of  wealth  than  formerly.  Watt  com- 
plained that  the  main  difficulty  of  constructing  his  steam- 
engine  arose  from  the  unskilfulness  of  his  workmen  ;  work- 
men now  easily  and  rapidly  make  far  more  perfect  machines. 
Again,  wealth  increases  fastest,  and  both  profits  and  wages 
are  highest,  in  the  civilized  world  where  natural  resources 
and  advantages,  such  as  fertile  soils,  mines,  water-commu- 
nication, are  greatest.  Coal  and  iron,  for  example,  played 
an  insignificant  part  in  mediteval  industry;  the  natural 
riches  of  whole  continents  lay  idle  ;  and  numerous  products 
of  nature  which  were  then  unknown  or  valueless  are  now 
sources  of  wealth.  A  still  more  important  consideration 
in  reference  to  the  three  great  productive  agents,  land, 
labor,  and  capital,  is  that  their  separate  ownership  is  not 
an  essential  or  a  universal  condition  of  things.  A  peculiar 
course  of  national  history  and  a  peculiar  legal  system  led 
to  a  separation  of  society  in  Great  Britain  into  three  great 
classes — landlords,  capitalists,  and  laborers;  and  English 
economists,  with  the  tendency  to  premature  generalization 
which  characterizes  infant  philosophy,  were  led  to  reason 
as  though  this  were  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence 
of  industrial  progress,  and  as  though  rent,  profit,  and  wages 
must  belong  everywhere  and  always  to  difl"erent  classes. 
But  the  severance  of  the  laborer  from  landed  property  is 
an  exceptional  fact  in  the  modern  world,  being  peculiar  to 
British  industrial  economy.  And  although  co-uperation  is 
in  its  infancy,  it  has  succeeded  in  several  forms;  and  in 
(Jreat  Britain  itself  the  recipients  of  wages  are  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  partners  also  in  profits. 

There  is,  however,  in  all  civilized  countries — and  there 
must  for  generations  to  come,  if  not  always,  be — a  large 
class  living  by  manual  labor  and  in  the  receipt  only  of  ' 
wages.  The  causes  which  determine  the  material  condition 
of  this  class  and  their  real  income  must  long  retain  the 
highest  importance.  These  causes  are  not  to  be  summed 
up,  as  some  eminent  economists  have  supposed,  in  any  sin- 
gle law  or  formula,  such  as  the  proportion  of  capital  to 
laborers;  they  vary  in  different  circumstances,  in  different 
places,  and  in  different  stages  of  economic  progress.  Thus, 
the  effect  of  an  increase  of  population  on  wages  is  very 
different  in  different  regions.  In  Flanders,  for  example, 
wages  are  kept  down  by  excessive  population,  but 
in  new  countries,  such  as  the  Western  States  of  America 
and  in  Australia,  an  increase  of  laborers  may  raise  in  place 
of  reducing  wages,  by  rendering  possible  a  better  division 
of  industry  and  the  development  of  the  immense  resources 
of  nature.  In  such  regions,  too,  wages  are  often  paid 
chiefly  not  out  of  capital,  but  out  of  the  ultimate  produce. 
Even  in  old  countries,  where  they  are  paid  chiefly  out  of 
capital,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  rate  of  wages  is 
absolutely  fixed  by  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  capital  to 
the  number  of  laborers.  (See  Strikks,  Trades  Unions, 
WAfiEs.)  What  it  is  desirable  to  draw  particular  attention 
to  here,  however,  is  that  the  rate  of  wages,  or  the  price  of 
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labor,  does  not  in  the  majority  of  cuses  by  itself  determine 
the   amount  of   the   real   income  of   the  working  classes, 
thou;;h  it  is  one  of  the  conditions-  which  do  so.      \Vhere  the 
laborer  is  jiaid  altogether  in  food  and  other  commodities, 
his  waj^es  and  his  real  income  are  idrnticul.     In  mediieval 
ICurope  this  was  for  the  most  part  ihe  ca^e.     And  in  many 
parts  of  (lerniany  to  this  day,  and  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, the  farm-laborer  receives  part  of  his  wages  in  kind. 
In  the    U.   S.,   likewise,  and  in   Aui^lralia,   board  or  food 
sometimes  fornii*  part  of  the  price  of  labor.     Neverlholess, 
the  decidcil  tendency  of  modern   industrial  ccon<imy  is  to 
substitute  money  payments  for  wages  in  kind  ;  and  wher- 
ever this  change  takes  place,  or  in  so  far  as  it  does  so,  the 
real   income  of  the  laborer  become?  subject  to  more  com- 
plex conditions,  and  ceases  to  tlcpenfl  solely  on  the  rate  of 
wai;fs  or  on  the  terms  of  the  exchange  between  employer 
and  employed.     For  the  workman  then  makes  not  one  ex- 
change only — namely,  the  sale  of  his  labor  for  food  and 
otiier  articles — but  a  number  of  exchanges,  by  means,  first, 
of  the  sale  of  his  labor,  and  subsequently  of  the  purchase 
of  the  various  commodities  which  he  consumes.     The  term 
"  real  wages,"  which  is  still  sometimes  employed,  is  in  this 
case  inappropriate  and  misleading,  as  tending  to  shut  out 
oi  consideration  some  most  important  elements  of  the  real 
income   of  the  working  classes.      Two  workmen   may   be 
earning  exactly  the  same  wages,  yet  the  real  income  of  the 
one  may  bo   increasing,  that  of  the  other  decreasing,  bo- 
e;uisc  the  articles  which  the  former  buys  are  falling,  those 
on  which  the  latter  spends  his  wages  rising  in  ])rice.    There 
are  places  where  the  laborer  contracts  to  work  for  a  year  at 
a.  fixed  rate  of  monthly  or  weekly  wages  :   here  the  amount 
of  commodities  constituting  his  real  income  depends  partly 
on  the  seasims,  on  taxation,  and  on  various  circumstances 
quiteindependentof  his  wages.someofwliicli  were  not  even  in 
existence  when  his  wages  were  fixed.   It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  the  iutrnductinn  of  money  iis  the  medium 
of  exchange  that  the  working  classes  have  become  directly 
and  deeply  concerned  in  matters — improvements  in  produc- 
tion, tariffs,  taxes,  laws,  forms  of  association,  investments  for 
savings — which  otherwise  would  only  remotely  affect  them, 
or  not  at  all.     Thai  admirable  niodcrn  institution  for  the 
ceonomical  purchase  of  commodities,  the  co-operative  store, 
owes  its  origin  to  tlio  change  in  industrial  economy  which 
substituted  payments  of  wages  in  money  for  payments  in 
kind.     The  immense  purchases  of  land  which  the  working 
classes  have  made  in  France  and  other  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent of   Europe  are  among  the   results   of  money-wages. 
The  legal  system  which  has  excluded  the  British  laborer 
from  the  ownership  of  land  has  led  some  British  econo- 
mists  to   look   to  co-i>perative  association,   by    wliioh  the 
workman  becomes  a  partner  in  capital,  as  the  only  mode  by 
which  any  considerable  number  of  the  working  class  can  be 
raised  from  the  condition  of  living  from  hanrl  to  mouth,  and 
the  only  solution  of  the  labor  question.    But  in  France  there 
aro  4.000.000   land-owners  cultivating  their  own  ground, 
besides  many  more  whose  land  is  farmed  by  tenants,  and 
the  number  yearly  increases  by  the  purchase  of  little  plots  ; 
in  (lermany,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium  the  numb;'r  nf  small 
proprietors,  who  wouM  otherwise  be  only  laljorers  for  hire, 
is  very  large,  and  land   in  those  countries   is   tho  favorite 
investment  for  savings  from  wages.     In  tho  IT.  S.  there  are 
now  probably  ;i, 000,000  farms,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  number  increases   is   shown  by  the  following  figures: 
in  is.')(),  i,HH,07;J;  in  iSfiO,  L',OI  l.i)77  ;   in   IS70,  2,fj5i),'J.S;'>. 
Even  in  England  a  great  number  of  working  men  are  own- 
ers of  house-property,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
English  working  classes  of  l)oth  sexes  ha\o  invested  sav- 
iug!*   in  building,  benefit,  and  friendly  societies.     The  in- 
security, indeed,  of  many  of  these   investments  shows  tho 
lo-is  which  Ihe  laborer  in  (jlreat  Britain  sustains  from  tho 
inacei;ssibility  of  land.      In  countries,  more<}ver,  in   which 
land  is  accessible  to  tin-  working  trlasses,  it  not  only  pro- 
vidiis    a    healthful    riccupation    ami    a    secure    investment 
f(jr  thoso   who   acrjuire    it.    but   also    raises    tlic    stanilard 
of  wages  in   other  oceupatious.     An   Anieriean   enipli>ver 
pointed  out  to  the  English  trades-union  commission  that 
in   the  States  the    price  of   labor  is  in  a    great    measure 
regulated  l>y  what  a  man  can   make  out  <jf   laiul.  which 
there  competes  with  capital   in  the  labor-market.      What 
is  called  the   labor  question   is  not,  howover,   susceptible 
of  any  single   solution,   bo   it    co-operation,   a  good    hind 
system,  secure  savings  banks,  or  any  other  method.     AM 
the  methods,  moral    and  intellectual  as  well  as  matcTial, 
which  benefit  and  elevate  all  clashes,  anrl  m.t  the  working 
classes  alone,  must  euneur  in  the  solution  nf  the  problem. 
The  advantages  whieh  the  labnr<-r  derives  fnuu  edneation, 
newspapers,  books,  cheap  postngc  and  locomotion,  sanitary 
improvements,  medical  science,  show  liow  his  condition  de- 
pends on  Ihe  general  progress  of  civilization  ;  and   the  fu- 
ture douliiless  has  in  store  additions  U*  his  welfare  unrlreamt 
of  at  present.  T.  E.  Ci.ikfk  Lksi.ik. 


I      Lab'oratory,  Physical  and  Chemical.     For  the 

.  first  lourteen  or  lil'teen  humlrcd  years  of  the  Christian  era 
tho  grand  sciences  now  known  as  jthysics  and  chemistry,  so 
;  far  as  they  had  advanced,  were  known  under  the  names  of 
j  the  •' Egyptian  art  "  or  the  "  black  art  "( wlienee  the  word 
I  "Chemistry"  or  "Cheniic,"  from  ('/nnn,  Egypt),  and  were 
j  chiefly  cultivated  in  secret,  being  condemned  as  shameful 
j  and  illegitimate  by  tho  State,  and  as  impious  and  danger- 
I  ous  by  the  Church.     The  anmzing  power  and  progress  ly- 
1  ing  here  in  latent  forms  were  no  doubt  instinctively  felt  and 
I  recognized;  and  from  the  element  in  human  nature  whieh 
holds  o/(*/ic  trjtiottiin  pro  trrri/nh'f  these  studies  were  rightly 
I  regarded  as  fraught  with  peril  to  all  existing  institutions 
I  and   authorities,  and   to   tho   perpetuity  of  the  prevailing 
I  ideas  that  had  been  carefully  inculcated  in  tlie  minds  ot 
the  illiterate  mass  of  men — ideas  which  were  naturally  con- 
trived with  tho   most  anxious   care   to  assist   in  upholding 
those  authorities  and  institutions.     Thus  it  was  that  tho 
laboratory — which  in  our  day  is  claimed  to  be  the  fountain- 
head  of  our  greatest  arts  of  civilization,  and  whieh  is   tlic 
sphere  that  now  absorbs  many  young  men  who  feel  within 
them  tho  (jJoii-ini])Ianted  ambition  to  aild  something  to  the 
sum  of  real  knowledge,  and  to  die  that  death  which  comes 
to  all  with  a  consciousness  that  life  has  not  been  spent  in 
vain. — thus  it  was  that  phihisopliical   and  chemical  labor 
of  all  kinds,  during  all  these  centuries,  was  driven   into 
holes  and   corners,  and   classed   with   astrology,  alchemy, 
jugglery,  diabolism,  spiritualism,  and  all  that  genus  of 
mysticism,  quackery,  trickery,  and  fraud.      Thus,  as  wc 
recede,  in  trying  to  trace  the  past  history  of  civilization, 
before  the  present  ejtoch  of  printed  books,  we  find  it  almost 
or  quite  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  ideas  of  labora- 
tories or  of  their  occupants  antecedent  to  this  epoch.     Tho 
records  of  those  days,  consisting  of  manuscripts  and  pic- 
tures, are  both  rare  and  inherently  defective.     The  true 
students  of  scien<'e  then  rarely  wrote  books,  and  still  more 
rarely  painteii  pietures.     The  only  branches  of  chemistry 
and   natural   philosophy  whieh  reeeived  any  countenance 
from  the  powers  that  were.ancl  any  aid  from  the  possessors 
of  the  existing  wealth,  were  such  as  presented  the  promise 
of    immediate    and   direct   additions    to    that   power   and 
wealth.     The  only  natural  science  held  to  be  "practical" 
in  its  character — as  held  even  now  by  many — was  such  as 
would   hel]j   to   muke   innnn/  fur  individuals;   additions    to  ■ 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  involving  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number,  being  as  dust  in  the  balance. 

Naturally  and  necessarily,  sueli  l)ooks  as  may  have  been 
written  by  true  men  of  science  were  not  valued,  copied,  or 
preserved:  probably  not  sought  after  for  public  libraries, 
nor  even  admitted  thereinto,  unless  they  bore  the  stamp 
and  held  the  jargon  of  mysticism  of  some  sort — astrology, 
g(dd-making,  miraele-mongery,  or  the  ])reparation  of  nos- 
trums and  specifics.  Paintings — of  engravings  there  were 
none — were  founded  almost  wholly  ujton  the  jiopular  ideal 
of  the  haunts  of  these  ])opularly-reputed  mystics,  and  are 
not,  of  course,  to  be  fairly  or  justly  accepted  as  represent- 
ing tho  real  seicnce  of  those  days.  The  engra\ing  we  pre- 
sent with  this,  therefore,  of  a  medlioval  laburafory  of  a  dale 
nearly  uOO  years  ago,  must  be  viewed  with  duo  allowance, 
no  doubt,  for  the  necessary  coloring  of  the  mind  of  the  ar- 
tist with  Ihe  prevalent  idea  of  sucli  ijlaces  ami  such  pur- 
suits. The  artist  in  this  ease  was  the  elder  Teniers.  and 
the  date  of  the  original  painting — in  the  (lalb-ry  of  the 
Louvre  in  Pnris — somewhere  about  tho  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Students  of  the  history  of  science  will  re- 
member that  this  was  a  generation  ])revions  to  the  birth 
of  Bechor,  and  two  generations  bet'ore  that  of  Staht,  tho 
two  chemists  who  were  the  founders  of  the  tirst  seientilie 
systi-m  of  chemistry,  the  phlogistic  system;  which,  willi 
tlie  substitution  of  the  idea  of  vin  rint  for  that  of  |ihloi.'i>- 
ton,  may  be  held  as  still  standing  at  this  present  day.  The 
art  of  printing  was  then  a  century  and  a  half  old.  and 
printed  bonks  ap]iear  in  this  painting,  jirominently  exhib- 
itt'd.  We  know,  from  very  numerous  facts  on  re<'or<l,  that 
tho  chemists  of  the  day  of  this  painting,  the  si\te4'iith  cen- 
tury— many  of  whose  names  even  are  uncertain  or  unknown 
— made  great  discoveries — disci>vcrics  which  we  are  sure 
could  not  have  been  made  withrtut  long,  exbanslive,  nn<l 
nnsi'lfish  labiir  and  researeh.  In  spite  of  the  assertion^ 
f.ft  repented,  but  in.t  by  Ibuse  who  miiLv  discoveries— that 
they  an«  "nin>*tly  made  by  accident,"  we  do  not  find  nt  the 
present  day  that  aceident  plays  any  important  part  in  the 
progress  of  hunnin  discovery.  All  new  methods,  nuiferials. 
arts,  theories,  generalizations,  and  princijdes,  all  that  is 
entitlr-il  In  th"  rank  of  a  disetivery.  «'oinc  in  these  days  to 
men  in  the  jabnratniy,  as  the  sequences  of  indefatigable 
study  and  labor,  inspired  by  u  patient  enthusiasm.  dcv<iid 
of  all  tincture  of  sordid  calculation,  and  certainly  con- 
ducted with  as  great  an  avoidiinee  of  the  element  of  aeci- 
(bnl  or  riindoni  work,  as  in  any  huuuin  pursuit  whatever. 
Thoso  who  pursue  science  consider  themselves  justified  in 
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believing,  therefore,  that  it  has  always  been  thus;  and  that 
the  many  fundameutal  discoveries,  the  new  materials, 
methods,  and  arts  which  came  fmm  the  laboratory  during 
the  <'o  called  alchtmicil  time*'   were  neither  acciduntal  nor 


the  results  of  empirical  work,  but  arose  from  the  same 
identical  sort  of  research,  by  the  same  sort  of  men,  as  in 
our  own  dav. 

lu  lUu  trate  this  a'fsertioD    the  cut  is  presented  of  the 


A  clifiiii-^t'^  hibt.iriitcry  uf  tlic  bixtteiith  cciiltiry,  ttuia  a  pciiutiug  by  tht-  ulJei  Tenier;>. 


ancient  laboratory  furnace  of  the  famous  Gcbcr,  1100  years 
old.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  apparatus  involves  a 
number  of  inventions  and  ]>rinciples  often  supposed  to  be 
of  modern  origin,  among  them  that  of  the  so-called  "base- 
burning"  stoves.  The  name  Athaiwr  was  derived  from 
this    feature,   meaning    "  deathless"    or    never-expiring. 

Fig.  2. 

Totnr  d  r  jfSk    AQiaaor. 


r 

O.-  b  1  s  T( 
1,  the  asbe  hole;  2, 
the  focus  or  fire- 
rooine;  .3,  the  place 
where  the  ashes  or 
Sand  for  the  Bath 
are  placed ;  4,  a 
Mattrasse ;  5,  a 
glasse  dish  ;  6,  the 
Refj;ister  of  fire;  7, 
thy  entrance  of 
the  fire  or  heat 
from  the  Tower  of 
Athanor;  8,  the 
Iron  plate  or  Ves- 
sel containing  the 
Sand  or  ashes. 


)i\er  of  Allianur  (abou 
a,  the  ashe  hole;  6, 
the  focus  or  fire- 
roonie;  c,  the  pas- 
sages made  for 
communication  of 
the  fire;  rf,  the 
empty  place  of  the 
Tower;  e,thesolid 
partofthe  Tower ; 
/;  the  cover  of  the 
Tower ;  ff,  two  sev- 
eral! circleswhere- 
in  the  cover  is  in- 
layd. 


t  A.V.  7UU). 

,  the  ashe  hole;  2, 
the  focus ;  3,  the 
kettle  where  the 
water  of  the  Bal- 
neum is  put;  4,  a 
round  (of  wood, 
hay,  or  some  other 
soft  matter)  to 
keepe  vp  the  Lim- 
beck body ;  5,  the 
curcubite.  with  its 
Limbeck  head ;  6, 
the  Registers  of 
fire;  7,  the  stoole 
or  table  to  keepe 
up  the  Recipiem ; 
8,  the  Recipiem. 

Chemical  Laboratoriea  are  at  present  too  numerous  and 
too  easily  accessible  to  make  it  necessary  to  illustrate  their 


arrangements  by  a  graphic  representation.  In  well-ap- 
pointed institutions,  as  at  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia 
College,  distinct  laboratories  are  now  providcil  for  each 
kind  of  study  and  investigation.  Thus,  there  is  a  qualita- 
tive laboratory,  a  quantitative  laboratory,  an  assay  labor- 
atory, a  photometric  laboratory,  a  photographic  laboratory, 
a  laboratory  for  gas  analysis,  and  a  blowpipe  laboratory, 
each  of  which  is  provided  with  the  apparatus  and  fixtures 
required  for  the  work  for  which  it  is  designed. 

A  Phyfiicul  Lahoratnri/,  as  its  name  would  indicate, is  an 
establishment  provided  with  all  the  appliances  needed  in 
the  prosecution  of  research  in  subjects  of  physical  investi- 
gation, such  as  those  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  etc.  Such 
an  establishment  may  moreover  be  specially  adapted  to 
each  or  all  of  the  following  objects  :  1st,  The  instruction  of 
students  in  such  general  methods  of  accurate  measurement 
in  the  various  subjects  as  lie  at  tbe  foundation  of  all  re- 
searches in  each  of  these  departments.  2d,  The  prosecu- 
tion of  original  investigations  by  which  new  facts  and  laws 
maybe  discovered,  and  additions  made  to  the  general  stock 
of  human  knowledge  in  these  directions.  3d,  The  appli- 
cation of  scientific  methods  to  the  examination  of  commer- 
cial products  or  materials,  to  test  their  value,  efficiency,  or 
improvement  under  treatment  by  new  processes. 

To  present  an  interesting  and  instructive  contrast  with 
the  laboratory  of  mediaeval  times,  above  depicted,  and  to 
furnish  an  index  of  progress  in  this  regard,  an  interior 
view  of  the  physical  laboratory  of  the  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology,  prepared  at  our  request  by  President  Henry 
Morton,  is  given  here.  The  space  occupied  by  this  depart- 
ment in  the  Stevens  Institute  is  as  follows:  1st,  A  large 
room  40  by  60  feet,  illustrated  on  the  next  page,  and 
which  is  used  as  a  general  laboratory  for  such  work  as  can 
be  pursued  under  ordinary  conditions.  2d,  An  optical 
room,  containing  a  large  collection  of  rare  instruments, 
especially'  for  polarization,  and  used  chiefly  by  students 
engaged  on  problems  in  that  subject,  .'id,  An  optical  room, 
especially  arranged  for  observations  in  difiVaetion,  spec- 
trometry, and  the  like.  4th.  A  large  room  employed  chiefly 
for  investigations  in  acoustics,  although  used  also  from 
time  to  time  as  a  lecture-room.  5th,  A  ])hotomctric-room, 
provided  with  a  complete  set  of  photometric  apparatus  by 
Sugg  of  London.  6th,  A  photographic-room,  with  dark 
closet,  cameras,  and  lenses  of  various  sorts.     7th,  An  elec- 
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trical  measurement-room,  containiug  a  complete  set  of  in- 

8 trumeut 3  fur  this  jiurposu.iucluiling  Thomjpsun'a  astatic  gal- 

vanomnter  <tf  high  rcHistancoanda  watur-liattcry  of  JjO  cells. 

The   large    room   represented,   in    the  eut   is   divided   by 

duuble  cases  into  ten  alcoves  on  the  sides,  each  devoted  to 


the  use  of  special  instruments,  and  each  occupied  by  an 
appropriate  table.  The  middle  of  the  room  is  occupied  by 
a  series  of  tables  and  of  large  pieces  of  apparatus,  such  us 
the  great  induction  coil  iu  the  foreground,  the  large  elcctro- 
maguet  in  the  distance,  etc.  etc. 


Fig.  3. 


Th-  n-'u- 


I.;itinr:Unrv  for  research  and  instructii-ri  in  I'liv^ic-^  ci-  N*;itiinil  Philosophy  at  tho  .Stevens  Insiiuite  ul'  Teclillulu^,'y, 

'Uubok.-n.N.  J. 


Attho  pro.K^niday,  so  manv  ditT^^nrnt  Iiranchoa  of  applied 
soienca  ara  undergoing  rapid  dovolopmont  that  speoifio 
kiad-io^  tech fii'rrd  laboratories  exist  in  considoral)lo  variety, 
in  which  the  analytical  and  experimental  rosoarchoa  are 
carried  on  exclusively  that  pertain  to  special  technological 
arte*.  These  special  laboratories  are  so  numerous  that  we 
can  do  little  more  than  mention  some  of  the  uioro  important. 

Mtnllurfjirnl  Lnh'tnttnricn. — Those  are  of  several  kinds. 
Attached  to  our  mints  and  a^say-offices  are  special  assay 
laboratories,  in  whieh  irninonso  numbers  of  delicate  assays 
of  gold  an<l  silver  bullion  are  continually  concliictecl ;  and 
in  the  same  establishments  are  melting  and  refining  labor- 
atories, in  wliich  vast  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  are 
partoil,  refineil,  mclteil.  ca.'t.  and  prepared  for  the  coining 
<b'partments  l»y  methods  of  high  interest.  Other  metal- 
lurgical laboratories  are  sjiecially  devoted  to  the  assaying 
of  iron  and  steel,  and  their  ores,  slags,  etc.,  by  methods 
chiefly  volumetrie,  for  the  sake  of  rapidity. 

<i<t»  L>ihiu-<ttuiifH,  such  as  nhnttfif  hr  attuchod  to  nil  our 
gasworkx,  the  operatirwis  of  ])lii)tonief ry  ami  eudiometry 
being  specially  carried  on  in  these,  with  nmny  others. 


Affi-icnUnrnl  Lahornton'rH^  as  in  our  agricultural  scliools, 
and  in  the  agricultural  department  af  Washington. 

The  nuf/nr-rrfinintf  art  requires  at  tlie  present  day  labor- 
atories in  whieh  peculiar  operations  are  carried  on,  as,  for 
instance,  with  the  polariseope. 

The  arts  of  ififchnj,  cafirtt-pruifimj,  and  bfrachinf/  require 
alsoehemical  and  analytical  investigations  of  vari«»u»  kinds, 
BO  that  many  speeial  lalioratories  exist  devoted  to  these. 
The  same  may  l>e  said  of  «oa;>  and  rnn«i/'-  iintk-hi>f. 

In  Knglanii,  at  the  |)resent  time,  many  special  and  very 
important  government  laboratories  arc  being  organized  and 
perfected — which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  bo  imitated  soim 
among  us — to  prosecute  continual  and  special  analyses  of 
all  articles  oi  food  and  mtdicitic,  to  ensure  purity  and  dc- 
teet  fraud. 

We  may  add  to  theso  plinrninrruHml  laboratories,  in 
whieh  medicines  are  elaborated;  f/rr^-.i-rn'M/Zi/fv/iVn/ labor 
atories,  in  whieh  electro  plating  and  eleotrotyping  are 
proseeuted  ;  and  trlr>frnph  laboratories,  in  whieh  numer 
ous  special  arts  are  priu'tised,  arising  out  <»f  the  great  de- 
velopment of  electro-telegraphy.  Hkniiv  Wi  htr. 
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Laborde'  (Maximilian).  M.  D..  b.  in  Edgefield,  S.  C, 
June  5,  18U4;  graduated  at  the  Culfege  of  South  Carolina 
in  Coiuuibia  in  1821  ;  tuok  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Charleston  in  1820.  His  tastes,  however, 
led  him  more  toward  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  science 
than  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  soon  became  a  dis- 
tinguished contributor  to  Jinnsfdl's  Mrt^/azhie,  the  Southern 
Quarter/^  Review,  and  other  like  periodicals.  In  1842  he 
became  professorof  logic  and  belles-lettres  in  h\%  alma  mater. 
This  position  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  late  war.  In 
the  reorganization  of  that  institution  subsequently  to  the 
war,  whereby  it  is  no  longer  styled  the  College  (but  the 
University)  of  South  Carolina,  Dr.  Labordo  was  assigned 
the  chair  of  rhetoric,  criticism,  elocution,  and  English  lan- 
guage and  literature.  This  position  he  assumed,  and  filled 
with  great  ability.  He  also  wrote  several  books  of  merit, 
especially  the  Hisfmif  <>f  South  Carolina  ColUfjc.  In  con- 
junction with  other  labors  he  had  for  a  number  of  years 
performed  the  high  trusts  of  the  office  of  president  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  State  lunatic  asylum.  D.  at  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.  Nov.  6,  1873.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

liaborde,  de  (Alexandre  Loris  Joseph),  Coint.  b. 
at  Paris  Sept.  15,  1774;  served  in  the  Austrian  army  in 
the  first  campaign  against  the  French  republic ;  returned 
to  France  after  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio;  filled  several 
diplomatic  missions  under  Napoleon  ;  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1822;  took  part  with 
great  energy  in  the  revolution  of  1830;  was  made  a  briga- 
dier-general and  aide-de-camp  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  d.  at 
Paris  Oct.  24,  1842.  His  Voyage  jnttoreequc  et  histon'que 
en  Espague  (4  vols.  fol.,  1807-18,  with  90U  engravings)  is 
a  work  remarkable  for  its  learning  and  accurateness,  and 
unique  in  its  elegance.  It  was  followed  by  /tineratrc  de- 
siriptif  lie  I'Espagne  (o  vols.,  1809-27).  He  also  wrote 
Les  monnmeufa  de  la  France  (2  vols.,  1832-36,  with  259 
plates),    Vcrauilles,  ancien  et  modern  (1839-40),  etc. 

Laborde,  de  (IIen-hi).  Viscofnt,  b.  at  Rennes, France, 
May  2,  ISH  ;  .studied  under  Delaroche :  exhibited  in  18;;0 
Ilagiir  in  (he  Wilderness.  His  Capture  of  Damietta  (1841) 
and  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (1845)  are  at  Ver- 
sailles.     He  wrote  Ingres,  sa    Vie  et  sa  Doctrine  (1870). 

Laborde,  de  (Leon  Emmanuel  Simon  Joseph),  Mau- 
Qi'is.  a  sun  of  Count  Alexaudre.  b.  at  Paris  June  12,  1S07  ; 
studied  at  Gottingen  j  travelled  in  the  East;  held  several 
diplomatic  positions;  was  curator  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
Louvre  from  1848  to  1854,  and  director  of  the  archives  of 
the  empire  from  !8.')(i  to  his  death,  Mar.  30,  1S69.  He 
wrote  Voyage  de  V Arabic  Fetree  ( 1830-33),  Voyage  en  Orient 
(1837-G4),  and  several  other  works  relating  to  archaeology 
and  art. 

Labouchere'  (Henry),  BARONTArNTON. b. in  London, 

England,  Aug.  15,  17'J8;  was  educated  at  Oxford;  trav- 
elled in  the  U.  S.  with  Mr.  Stanley  (afterwards  Lord  Derby), 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
government  and  Congress  at  Washington;  entered  Par- 
liament in  1826,  and  soon  became  recognized  as  one  of  the 
Liberal  leaders;  was  member  for  Taunton  from  1830  to 
1859,  when  he  was  made  a  peer ;  filled  many  administrative 
posts,  having  been  lord  of  the  admiralty  (1832),  chief  sec- 
retary for  Ireland  (1840).  president  of  the  board  of  trade 
(1847),  and  colonial  secretary  (1855-58).  D.July  13.  1869, 
leaving  no  male  heir. — His  nephew,  Henry  du  Pre  La- 
bouchere, b.  at  London  in  1831,  served  ten  years  in  the 
diplomatic  service;  became  a  member  of  Parliament  in 
1865,  and  attracted  attention  by  his  able  letters  written 
from  Paris  to  the  Daily  u^'ewa  during  the  siege  of  that  cap- 
ital by  the  Germans.  They  were  published  in  a  volume 
with  the  title  Diary  of  a  Besieged  Resident  in  Paris  {li<7l). 

Labouchfere  (Pierre  Antoine),  b.  at  Nantes  Nov. 
26,  1807,  pursued  a  mercantile  career  till  1836;  then  stud- 
ied painting  in  Italy  and  under  Delaroche,  and  became 
known  especially  by  his  representations  of  subjects  from 
the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms 
1,1867)  and  Luther's  Death  (1800)  became  very  popular. 

Laboulaye'  (Edouard  Rene  Lefkbure).  b.  at  Paris, 
France.  Jan.  18,  1811  ;  studied  law  while  following  a  me- 
chanical trade,  and  astonished  the  literary  world  in  1839  by 
publishing  a  learned  History  of  Landed  Property  in  Europe 
from  the  Time  of  Constantine  to  the  Pretent,  OU  the  titlc- 
page  of  which  the  author  announced  himself  to  be  a  type- 
founder. The  book  was  coi(jo;i»f' (crowned)  by  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions.  In  1842,  after  being  a-lmit'ted  to  practise 
before  the  royal  tribunal  at  Paris,  he  published  an  Essay 
on  the  Life  and  Doctrines  of  Savigny,  and  in  the  following 
year  Rcsearchea  on  the  Civil  and  Political  Condition  of 
Women  from  the  Times  of  the  Romans  to  the  Present.  In 
18  45  he  wrote  an  Essay  on  the  Roman  Criminal  Legislation 
respecting  the  Responsibilities  of  Magistratfs,  which  again 
won  the  crown  of  the  Academy  of  Inscri|»tions.  and  pro- 
cured for  its  author  an  election  as  one  of  the  members  of 


that  body.  In  1849  ho  became  professor  of  comparative 
legislation  at  the  College  de  France,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  the  clearness  with  which  he  expounded  the 
principles  of  legal  science.  He  also  began  from  this  time 
to  take  a  proniiueut  part  in  politics  as  an  ardent  republican, 
and  during  the  eighteen  years'  existence  of  the  l8econd 
Empire  there  was  in  France  no  more  able,  active,  and 
vigilant  worker  in  the  committees  and  public  meeting's  of 
theLiberal  opposition  than  M.  Laboulaye.  His  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  institutions  of  the  U.  S.  as  affording  some 
useful  models  for  introduction  in  France,  and  he  devoted 
much  time  for  several  years  to  their  careful  study.  He 
published  a  valuable  Political  History  of  the  U.  S.  from  the 
First  Attempts  at  Colonization  to  the  Adopitifni  of  the  I'^edcral 
Constitution,  of  which  vol.  i.  appeared  in  1855,  and  vol.  iii. 
and  last  in  186G.  He  translated  AV.  E.  Channing's  works 
on  social  topics  (1854),  prefixingalife  of  Dr.  Channingand 
an  essay  on  his  doctrines,  and  brought  out  in  \Si>i>  that 
author's  work  on  slavery.  He  wrote  largely  for  several 
years  in  the  Revue  do  Legislation  and  other  periodicals, 
from  which  he  collected  in  1855  a  volume  of  Contemporary 
Studies  on  Germany  and  the  Slavic  Countries,  and  in  1856 
another  on  Religious  Liberty.  In  1802  he  rendered  a  vast 
service  to  the  U.S.  by  an  exposition  of  the  causes  of  the 
American  civil  war  in  the  work  entitled  The  United  States 
and  France,  and  lost  no  opportunity  tu  inculcate  his  opin- 
ions by  speeches.  In  1863  ho  published  perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  his  works,  Paris  in  America,  an  amusing  study 
of  American  characteristics,  which  has  been  republished  in 
eight  or  ten  editions  in  the  republics  of  Spanish  America, 
where  it  now  forms  one  of  the  principal  sources  from  which 
opinions  are  formed  about  the  V.  S.  In  1865  he  wrote  the 
Programme  of  the  Liberal  J\irty,B.rn\  edited  in  1860-67  the 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Fninhlin.  He  was  many 
times  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  National 
Assembly.  In  1870  he  inclined  to  favor  the  reforms  pro- 
posed by  Napoleon  and  K.Ollivier,  and  from  his  professional 
chair  advocated  an  afurmative  vote  in  the  plebiscitum  of 
May.  He  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  in  July, 
1S71,  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  higher 
education,  and  in  1874  secretary  of  the  committee  of  thirty 
on  the  (republican)  constitution,  in  which  capacity  ho 
maintained  (1875)  a  prolonged  battle  with  the  monarchists 
of  every  type.  In  1873  ho  was  made  director  of  the  Col- 
lege do  France.  Of  all  living  Frenchmen,  he  is  perhaps 
the  best  entitled  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  Ameri- 
cans. Porter  C.  Bliss. 

liabourdonnais%  de  (Bertrand  Francois  Mahe), 
b.  at  St.  Malo,  France.  Feb.  1 1. 1699;  entered  the  navy  earl}', 
and  became  a  captain  in  1724.  Having  served  for  some 
time  in  the  Portuguese  navy,  returned  to  Franco  in  1733, 
and  was  made  governor  in  1734  of  Isle  do  Franco  and 
Bourbon,  which  colonics  prospered  much  under  his  rule 
through  the  introduction  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  indigo  cul- 
ture, and  the  building  of  fortifications,  canals,  aqueducts, 
hospitals,  and  shipyards.  His  administration  has  become 
celebrated  through  St.  Pierre's  romance,  Paul  and  Virginia. 
During  the  war  between  England  and  France  was  very 
successful  in  his  undertakings  against  the  English  in  the 
East  Indies.  In  1746  bombarded  and  took  Jladras,  and 
levied  a  war  contribution  of  9.000,000  francs.  But  tho 
French  governor-general,  Dupleix,  became  jealous,  and 
discharged  him.  On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1748,  was 
thrown  into  the  Bastile,  where  bo  lay  for  three  years.  In 
1751  a  commission  declared  him  innocent  of  all  the  charges 
brought  against  him  by  Dupleix.  Liber.ated,  but  broken 
in  spirit,  he  d.  Sept.  9,  1753^  His  widow  received  a  pen- 
sion. In  1859  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  in  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  now  Reunion. 

Labrador'  [Port.  Labrador,  "laborer."  or  terra  labo- 
rador,  "cultivable  land"],  a  name  vaguely  applied  to 
that  part  of  the  peninsula  lying  between  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  Hudson's  Bay,  of  which  the  waters  flow  neither 
into  Hudson's  Bay  nor  Hudson's  Strait.  The  land  whose 
waters  flow  into  the  bay  and  strait  abo^e  mentioned 
was  for  two  _ centuries  the  jiroperty  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  was  (ISG9-71)  sold  by  them  to  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  Labrador  proper  consists  of  two  parts. 
That  part  whoso  waters  flow  into  tho  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
formerly  belonged  likewise  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  now  constitutes  the  district  of  Labrador,  in  Saguenay 
CO.,  province  of  Quebec.  Canada.  This  coast  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Indians  and  by  Canadians,  mostly  of  French 
descent.  In  1S73  the  country  was  reported  to  be  in  a  jiros- 
perous  condition.  The  catching  of  seals,  herring,  codfish, 
mackerel,  salmon,  trout,  halibut,  .and  fur-bearing  animals 
is  the  principal  industry.  The  population  is  increasing, 
the  houses  generally  neat  and  comfortable,  and  the  prices 
of  goods  very  moderate.  The  eggs  and  feathers  of  wild 
fowl  are  gathered  to  some  extent.      At  Moisie  there  are 
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quite  extensive  iron-works.     The  Indians  have  been  partly 

oivilizL'd  by  the  efl'orts  of  Roman  Catholic  missiouaries. 
They  are  of  the  Miumac.  Miugan,  Seven  Island,  Bt-t^ia- 
mite,  and  othur  trilies.  Pop.  in  1871,  exclusive  of  Anti- 
costi  Ishind  (pop.  1^2),  and  inclusive  of  the  thrup  laat- 
n:inu'd  tribes  uf  Indians,  Mjl*?. 

That  part  of  Labrador  wlio.so  waters  flow  directly  irto 
the  Atlantic,  and  which  lies  between  Cape  Chudleigh  on 
the  N.  \V.  and  the  .Straits  of  Belle  Isle  un  the  S.  K.,  is  the 
region  un»re  generally  called  Labrador.  It  belongs,  like 
the  fornuT  region,  to  the  British  empire,  but  not,  like  it,  to 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is  at  present  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Newfoundland.  It  is  governed  by  a  summary  court 
of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdictijn,  whose  judge  is  also  magis- 
trate and  coroner.  There  is  a  bailiff  attached  to  the  court, 
and  there  are  several  justices  of  the  peace.  The  court  is 
held  upon  a  revenue  cutter.  The  revenues  are  in  the  care 
of  a  collector  and  his  deputy,  whose  principal  oflico  is  at 
Blanc  Sablon.  There  arc  usually  but  one  or  two  govern- 
ment mails  despatched  to  Labrador  during  the  summer. 
The  people  are  not  litigious.  Most  of  the  cases  before  the 
court  arise  from  disputes  with  regard  to  the  herring  fishery. 
This  coast  is  rocky  and  precipitous,  much  broken  by  bays 
and  inlets.  Small  islands  abound.  The  native  inhabitants 
arc  mostly  of  the  Ksquimaux  race.  Nearly  all  of  them  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  labors  of  Moravian 
missionaries.  The  principal  mission-stations  are  Naiu, 
Okkak,  Hopedale,  Hebron.  Zoar,  and  Kama.  There  are 
other  missions,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  the  former 
among  the  Indians  of  the  interior,  who  are  very  few  in 
numbers.  The  country  is  so  rocky  and  rough,  and  the 
climate  so  intensely  cold  in  winter  (when  the  temperature 
averages  lower  than  that  of  (Irceuland).  that  Lalirador 
would  be  worthless  were  it  not  that  its  coasts  abound  in 
the  harp  and  hooded  seals  (whose  fur  and  oil  are  very  valu- 
able), ami  that  the  sea  is  abundantly  stocked  with  eodlish 
and  herring  of  the  best  quality.  The  streams,  too,  abound 
in  salmon-trout,  which  are  extensively  taken  and  salted. 
Furs  and  feathers  are  collected  to  some  extent.  Seal  and 
lish-otlal  are  beginning  to  be  exported  for  fertilizers.  The 
land-products  are  few  in  number.  The  Hora  is  limited. 
The  forests  consist  of  stunted  birch,  willow,  juniper,  and 
poplar  trees.  The  interior  is  rougli  and  barren,  having  a 
rocky  surface,  with  sandy  valleys  and  numerou::  swamps 
and  lakes.  Near  the  settlements  a  few  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  are  raised.  During  the  short  summer  the  coast 
is  visited  by  great  numbers  of  vessels,  mostly  from  New- 
foundland, England,  Jersey,  and  the  U.  S.  The  New- 
foundland seal  fisheries  employ  numerous  sailing  vessels 
and  quite  a  number  of  steamers.  The  population  of  that 
part  of  Labratlor  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland 
in  IStjy  was  lilTU,  exclusive  of  the  aborigines.  Di.-easo 
and  famine  have  greatly  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  latter. 
In  lM7tl  the  mission-station  of  the  Moravians  numbered 
only  ll'OI  souls.  This  gives  for  this  whole  peninsula,  with 
500,1)011  square  miles  of  area,  a  population,  exclusive  of  a 
few  wibl  aborigines,  of  only  7277  souls;  ;>j'.t7  of  whoni,  on 
the  S.  coast,  belong  to  the  province  of  t^uelu-c  ( 1S71) ;  2179 
to  the  Newfoundland  setllemenis  { ISOD),  and  the  remainder 
(1870)  to  the  Moravian  missions.  (See  Hind's  Ej-ptoratwna 
of  the  Interior  of  the  Labradur  Pcnhmula,  ISO.**.) 

(■MAIILKS  W.  GrEKNE. 

LabVadorilc,  a  soda-limo  feldspiir  (see  FKLnsi-An) 
crystallizing  in  the  trielinic  system,  and  originally  ob- 
tained from  the  coast  of  Ijabraclor.  Some  specimens  when 
turned  in  fliffereut  lights  display  to  perfection  a  "change 
of  colors." 

Lab'rndor  Tea  (Ledum  Inti/olium),  nn  ovorRroon 
flhrnbof  the  heath  family  found  in  marshy  BoiUfntm  Penn- 
sylvania northwarcl.  The  nativcsof  Labrador  use  the  loaves 
as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Labnin'ila,  in  classical  geography,  a  city  of  Caria, 
Asia  Minor,  ni*ar  Mylasa,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Ju- 
piter (/t'us  Stratios).  The  ruins  found  at  lakli,  near  Kizel- 
jik,  where  sixteen  columns  of  an  Ionian  temple  are  still 
slaTiding,  were  idcntilied  by  Chandler  and  by  Sir  Charles 
Fellows  as  those  of  Labranda,  but  Leake  believes  the  true 
site  (if  tin-  city  to  have  been  in  the  hills  X.  K.  of  Mylasa. 

La  ltr<>a,  a  small  town  on  the  south-western  extremity 
of  tin-  i^limd  of  Trinidad,  in  the  West  Indies,  10  miles  from 
Sun  Firniintlo,  is  noteworthy  from  its  extensive  exporta- 
tion of  u^pbaltum. 

l<Hh'ri(lir  [from  Arrftcns,  the  typical  genuH,  and  i (/«■],  a 
fiiniily  of  ueuiitliopterygian  teleoeephalous  fnthes,  having 
the  lower  phiiryngral  bones  united  in  a  solid  mass,  iind 
the  upper  ehielly  or  wholly  represented  by  the  third  bone, 
which  is  fixedly  uriieuhited  to  tlie  fourth  superior  branehi- 
hyal  ;  the  form  is  oblong  or  ebrngnted  :  the  weules  cycloid; 
the  njqier  maxillary  bones  art  ii'ubiteil  in  a  complex  man- 
ner; the  teeth  conic  or  c<iniluent  into  un  osseous  ndge,  the 


dorsal  entire,  and  with  its  spinous  portion  generally  larger 
than  the  soft,  and  the  ventral  fins  jugular.  The  family  is 
a  large  one.  embracing  our  blaekfish  {Tinito;ftt  onitiii)  and 


burgjil  (  Taut'njolabrus  adHpermiM). 
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La  Bruy«*re,de  (Jean),  b.  at  Dourdan.in  Normandy, 
probably  in  ItUfJ.  and  held  a  little  office  in  the  civil  service 
at  Caen!  when  Bossuct  called  him  to  the  court  of  Versailles 
as  teacher  to  the  prince  of  Conde.  The  rest  of  his  life  ho 
spent  at  Versailles,  Chantilly,  and  Paris,  always  belonging 
to  the  court,  where  ho  enjoyed  a  pension  of  1000  francs  a 
year,  but  occupying  a  retired  though  dignifierl  position. 
1).  May  11,  Hilto'.  In  16SS  he  published  his  Cnnitthtt  dc 
Throphrante,  tradnitu  diKjrec,  on  leu  moenrs  de  ceifiev/t:  Two 
more  editions  followed  in  the  same  year,  nine  during  the  life- 
time of  the  author,  and  a  great  number  in  the  next  century. 
It  has  been  translated  into  most  European  languages— 
into  Knglish  by  Kowe  in  1700 — and  its  reading  is  still 
found  both  interesting  and  instructive.  It  is  a  work  of  in- 
sight, not  of  inspiration.  There  is  nothing  in  it  of  a  cre- 
ative imagination  which  reveals  the  depths  of  human  na- 
ture through  immediate  intuition.  But  it  contains  much 
of  that  fine  and  acute  observation  which  arrives  at  a  full 
understanding  of  human  characters  through  actual  expe- 
rience. Its  style  is  elegant  and  its  tone  noble.  After  his 
death  was  published,  under  the  title  of  JJiufi>(/ne»  poat- 
humcs  8Hf  Ic  Quutisme,  a  work  which  he  left  unfinished. 

Clemens  Petkrsejt. 
Ijabuau',  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  or  rather 
in  the  China  Sea,  60  miles  from  the  N.  coast  of  Borneo  and 
600  miles  N.  E.  of  Singapore.  Area,  4r>  square  miles.  Pop. 
4S9;i.  The  island  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1816  by 
the  sultan  of  Brunai  (Borneo),  and  a  settlement  culled  Vic- 
toria has  been  m-dde  at  the  S.  E.  extremity.  Its  chief  im- 
portance is  derived  from  its  central  jiositiou  with  regard 
to  Borneo.  Antim,  the  French  colony  of  Camboilia,  and 
the  Spanish  colony  of  the  Philippines.  There  is  a  fairport, 
a  good  supply  of  water,  and  abundant  mines  of  coal,  for 
conveying  which  a  railway  5  miles  long  has  been  built. 
Sago,  camphor,  birds'  nests,  and  pearls  are  the  chief  ex- 
ports. Labuau  is  the  scat  of  a  colonial  bishopric  :  it  had 
in  1872  a  tonnage  of  7000  and  an  export  trade  of  i;i;j.'>,0UO. 
Labur^'num  [Lat.],  the  name  of  the  Lnhnrnnm  rnhjnre 
and  (ifjjimiw,  two  highly  ornamental  European  small  trees 
orshrnbs  of  the  order  Leguminosa*,  cultivateii  in  shrubberies 
in  the  U.  S.  They  have  abundant  yellow  fiowers  in  early 
summer.  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  dark-colored,  and  valu- 
able to  the  carver  and  turner.  The  bark,  leaves,  and  seeds 
are  poisonous.  The  first-mentioned  species  is  called  Eng- 
lish, the  other  Scotch  laburnum. 

Labye  (  DiEt-ooNNE ).  a  French  theologian,  b.  at  Rcvin, 
department  of  Ardennes,  France.  iMar.  :^1,  1712:  entered 
the  Dominican  order  in  1728:  studied  thecdogy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Douai ;  taught  for  some  time  in  the  College  of 
St.  Thomas,  but  retired  afterward  to  his  native  town,  where 
he  formed  an  excellent  library,  with  which  was  connected 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history.  D.  Jan.  7,  1702.  He  wroto 
Siiinmn  Snmmir  I.  Thomfv,  sivr  eompcndhtm  theidtHjiec  evho- 
lnHtirir  ft  moritliH  P.  liillimrt  (6  vols.,  Liege,  1754). 

Labynetus,  a  name  frequently  occurring  in  B.abylo- 
nian  history,  but  uncertain  with  respect  to  its  significa- 
tion. It  isapjilied  only  to  the  nionarchs,  but  whetlier  it 
is  used  as  a  proper  name  or  a  title  cannot  be  decided.  One 
Labynetus  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i,  74)  as  me'liating. 
in  conjunction  with  a  prince  of  Cilicia,  a  peace  between 
Cyaxares  and  Alyattes.  From  the  chronology  it  is  evident 
tliat  this  Labynetus  must  have  been  identical  with  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Another  Labynetus  is  mentioned  by  the  siinie 
author  (i.  77)  as  a  eontempi>rary  of  Cyrus  and  Cru.'siis.  with 
the  hitter  of  whom  he  was  in  alliance.  This  Labynetus  is 
the  same  as  the  Belshazzar  of  the  prophet  Daniel. 

liab'yrinth    [Gr.  Aapiipivflot],  in   Greek  nrehix'ology,  a 
subterranean  cavity,  natural  or  m.ore  frequently  arlilicial. 
with  intricate  passages.     The  most  famous,  that  of  Egypt, 
one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  M'orbl,  was  near  Arsinoe 
and  beyond  Lake  Ma-ris.     It  bad  L^Ot)  subterranean  rooms, 
unci  as  many  above  ground,  and  had  a  wall  around  it.     It 
\n  believed  to  have  been  a  royal  sepulchre.     The  Cretan 
labyrinth,  where  the  Minotaur  was  kipt,  is  betirved  to  be 
mythical.     Sanios.  Leinnns,  and  other  ancient  places  had 
labyrinths  in  imitation  of  that  of  Egvpt. 
Labyriiithodon.     Seo  Aim'enmx. 
Lac  [I''r.  fn.fu,  ;  Cier.  f/ummiliirl,-],  SUcU-lac,  Soc'd- 
lar,   Lninp-lac,  ShcII-Iac,  and   Lat'-dyc,  »  resin 
ous  sub^lan■■l*  produeed  by  the  jiunelure  of  the   female  in 
seet  of  CixriiH  fawn  or  t'. jiniM  Upon  branches  of  xeveral 
plants,  as  the  /'iVm*  rvlitjinHH  (the  bo  tree  ut  religion?  tree 
of  the   Hin<loos),   the   HhitmuuH  jujidKt,  the    ("n^tint   tturi 
/'crHin    (or   bibar   tree),   and   the    Jtutr,i  j'rouHumt    (or  tlio 
"butoa  tree),  which  grow  in  Siam,  Assam.   Pegu,  Bengal. 
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and  Malabar.  The  female  insect  is  of  the  size  of  a  louse 
— red,  round,  flat,  and  wingless.  The  male  is  twice  as 
large  as  the  female,  and  has  four  wings.  Soon  alter  it  is 
punctured  the  twig  becomes  incrusted  with  a  mammillated 
resinous  substance,  red.  hard,  and  nearly  transparent.  It 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  eggs  and  of 
supplying  food  for  the  young  maggots  in  a  more  advanced 
state.'  The  mothers  are  held  by  the  adhesive  fluids  which 
exude  from  the  punctures,  and  contribute  their  substance 
to  the  mass.  The  characteristic  constituents  of  the  incrusta- 
tion are  the  lac-resin,  derived  from  the  tree,  and  the  lac- 
dye,  analogous  to  that  of  the  cochineal,  Coccus  cacti,  con- 
tained in  the  insects.  The  most  valuable  product  is  ob- 
tained by  breaking  off  the  twigs  before  the  brood  escapes, 
and  drying  fhem  in  the  sun. 

Stick-lnc. — These  dried  twigs  are  called  stick-lac,  and 
from  them  the  other  products  are  prepared.  That  from 
Siam  is  the  best,  the  incrustation  being  often  a  quarter  of 
aii  inch  thick  all  around  the  twig;  that  of  Assam  ranks 
nest.     Dr.  John  gives  the  following  analysis  of  stick-lac  : 

An  odorous  resin 66.65 

Resin  insohible  in  ether  1  16  75 

"      liiccin j 

Colorin^'-niatter  (analogous  to  that  of  cochineal)..      3.75 

LacciL-  acid 0.62 

Extractive 3.92 

Skins  of  insects 2.08 

Wax 1.67 

Salts 1.04 

Sand 0.62 

Loss 2.90 

100.00 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  to  which  it,  however,  imparts  its 
red  coloring-matter.  It  is  partially  soluble  in  alcohol, 
coloring  it  red  :  is  insoluble  in  fatty  and  essential  oils. 

Seed-lac  is  the  resinous  concretion  separated  from  tho 
twigs,  coarsely  pounded,  and  washed  with  water,  by  which 
much  of  the  eoloring-matter  is  removed.  When  it  is  de- 
sired to  secure  the  lac-dye  also,  hot  water  is  used,  to  which 
a  little  soda  is  often  added. 

Lump-lac  is  simply  seed-lac  melted  into  lumps. 

Shell-lac  is  prepared  from  seed-lac  by  placing  it  in  baga 
of  cotton,  about  4  feet  long  and  6  inches  iu  eircumfereuee, 
and  warming  it  over  a  charcoal  fire.  When  tho  resin  be- 
gins to  melt  the  bag  is  twisted,  and  the  clear  resin  is  al- 
lowed to  flow  over  the  smooth  stems  of  the  banyan  tree  or 
planks  of  fig-wood,  when  it  cools  in  thin  layers  or  scales. 
Hatchett  has  published  the  following  analyses  of  these  dif- 
ferent forms  of  lac : 

Stick-Iac.         Seed.Iac. 

Resin G8.0  88.5 

Coloring-matter 10.0  2.5 

Wax 6.0  4.5 

Gluten 5.5  2.0 

Foreign  bodies 6.5  0.0 

Loss 4.0 2.5 

100.0  100.0 

Lac-resin  i.s  very  valuable,  much  harder  than  colophony, 
and  easily  sohible  in  alcohol.  It  may  be  obtained  pure  by 
treating  shell-lac  with  cold  alcohol,  and  filtering  the  solu- 
tion in  order  to  separate  a  yellow-gray  pulverulent  matter. 
When  tho  alcohol  is  again  distilled  off,  a  brown,  translu- 
cent, hard,  and  brittle  resin,  of  specific  gravity  1.1."9,  re- 
mains. It  mt'lts  into  a  viscid  mass  with  heat,  and  diffuses 
an  aromatic  odor.  Anhydrous  alcohol  dissolves  it  in  all 
proportions.  According  to  John,  it  consists  of  two  resins, 
one  of  which  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  the  volatile 
and  fat  oils  ;  while  the  other  is  little  soluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
and  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  the  volatile  oils.  Uuverdor- 
ben,  however,  has  detected  in  shell-lac — (1)  a  resin  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether;  (2)  a  resin  soluble  in  alcohol,  insol- 
uble in  ether;  (3)  a  resinous  body  little  soluble  in  cold  al- 
cohol; {-i)  acrystallizableresin;  (5)  a  resin  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  petroleum,  and  uncrystalliz- 
able;  (6)  the  unsaponified  fat  of  the  Coccus  insect^  as  well 
as  oleic  and  stearic  acids;  (7)  wax;  (S)  the  laccineoi  Dr. 
John:  (9)  an  extractive  coloring-matter.  Dilute  hydro- 
chloric and  acetic  acids  dissolve  shell-lac  readily;  nitric 
acid  slowly;  strong  sulphuric  acid  not  at  all.  Like  most 
other  resins,  it  has  a  strong  aSinity  for  bases,  with  which 
it  forms  definite  compounds.  It  dissolves  in  aqueous  pot- 
ash, soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  etc.  It  deprives  the  caustic 
alkalies  of  their  alkaline  ta^te.  The  solution  in  caustic  pot- 
ash is  of  a  dark-red  color,  and  dries  into  a  brilliant,  trans- 
parent, reddish-brown  mass,  which  may  be  redissolved  in 
both  water  and  alcohol.  Borax  renders  five  times  its  weight 
of  shell-lac  soluble  on  boiling  with  water.  This  solution  is 
equal  for  many  purposes  to  spirit  varnish,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent vehicle  fi>r  water-colors,  as  when  once  dried  water  has 
no  effect  upon  it.  India-ink  rubbed  up  with  this  liquid 
forms  a  most  valuable  label-ink  for  the  laboratory,  as  it  is 
not  affected  by  acid  vapors.     Sal-ammoniac  is  also  a  sol- 


vent for  shell-lac,  and  the  solution  has  been  suggested  as  a 
substitute  for  the  alcoholic  solution. 

Bleached  Shell-lac.  —  By  jtassing  chlorine  in  excess 
through  the  dark-colored  alkaline  solution  the  lac-resin  is 
precipitated  in  a  colorless  state.  When  this  precipitate  is 
washed  and  dried,  it  forms  with  alcuhol  an  excellent  pale- 
yellow  varnish,  especially  with  the  addition  of  a  little  tur- 
pentine and  mastic.  By  exposure  in  thin  shreds  to  the 
sun's  rays  or  in  a  finely-divided  state  to  chlorine-water, 
or  by  reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder,  suspending  in  water, 
and  passing  hydrochloric  acid  vapor  into  the  menstruum, 
the  dark-colored  varieties  are  bleached.  When  this  is  done, 
however,  the  resin  loses  many  of  those  qualities  that  so  ad- 
mirably recommend  it  for  some  kinds  of  varnishes,  but  it 
answers  well  for  making  sealing-wax. 

TJnes  of  Shi  U-hir. — In  India  lac  is  fashioned  into  rings, 
beads,  and  other  trinkets.  It  is  the  material  of  which  the 
best  modern  sealing-wax  is  made.  Turpentine  is  added  to 
promote  fusibility  and  prevent  brittleness.  Earthy  matters 
are  added  to  increase  weight  and  to  prevent  too  rapid 
fusion.  For  red  and  other  light-colored  sealing-wax  xery 
pale  or  even  bleached  shell-lac  is  used,  while  for  black  and 
dark  colors  the  darker-colored  shell-lac  is  equally  suitable. 
The  following  are  common  proportions,  the  first  being  the 
best,  Venice  turpentine  being  used  in  it: 

1.  2.  3.  4. 

Shell-lac .500  ?m  .^40  330 

Turpentine 12o  400  ."^rO  330 

Chalk  or  magnesia 140  110 

Gypsum  or  zinc-white 95 

Sulphate  of  baryta ...  GO  160 

Vermilion 375  65  120  165 

Oil  of  turpentine ...  ...  ...  15 

1000  1000  1000  1000 

Tho  materials  are  melted  together  in  an  iron  pan.  with 
constant  stirring.  The  cool  but  still  soft  mass  is  rolled  on 
a  slab  of  marble  and  shaped  into  stick?,  or  the  fluid  mass 
is  poured  into  brass  moulds.  The  various  colors  are  im- 
parted by  cobalt  blue,  chrome  yellow,  bone-black,  etc. 
Perfumed  sealing-wax  contains  gum  benzoin,  storax,  or 
balsam  of  Peru.  Inferior  sealing-wax  is  colored  red  with 
oxide  of  iron  instead  of  vermilion,  or  it  is  even  made  of 
common  rosin  with  gypsum  or  chalk.  Kew  Zealand  resin, 
from  tho  Xanthorrhcen  hantilisj  is  frequently  used  in  place 
of  shell-lac.  Medipeval  sealing-wax  was  a  mixture  of  bees- 
wax with  turpentine  and  coloring-matter. 

Shell-lac  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  varnishes  and  for 
japanning,  the  ordinary  shell-lac  varnish  being  a  simple 
alcoholic  solution.  It  is  used  for  stiffening  hat  bodies  and 
many  other  purposes.  Its  solution  in  sal-ammoniac  and 
water  has  been  suggested  as  capable  of  numerous  applica- 
tions. It  is  made  by  placing  3  parts  white  shell-lac,  1  part 
sal-ammoniac,  and  6  to  8  parts  water  in  a  close  vessel  for 
twelve  hours,  then  boiling  with  constant  stirring  till  the 
shell-lac  is  dissolved.  The  solution  maybe  used  asastiffener, 
waterproofer,  or  vehicle  for  pigments  and  dyes,  as  paint 
or  varnish. 

Lac-dye  and  lac-lahe  are  the  secondary  or  by-products 
of  the  purification  of  stick-lac.  The  coarsely-powdered 
stick-lac  is  macerated  with  hot  water,  to  which  a  little  soda 
is  sometimes  added.  The  red  liquid  thus  obtained  is 
strained  through  canvas  and  evaporated  over  a  charcoal 
fire  or  in  the  sun.  The  residue  is  made  into  little  cakes, 
which  are  known  as  lac-dye,  and.  as  they  appear  in  com- 
merce, contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  coloring-matter.  25 
of  resin,  25  of  earthy  impurities.  Lnc-luke  is  obtained  by 
precipitating  with  alum  the  decoetiun  from  stick-lac,  pre- 
pared with  weak  caustic  soda.  The  precipitate  is  pressed, 
moulded  into  cakes,  and  dried.  It  contains  coloring-matter 
50,  resin  40,  alumina  9,  impurities  1.  Messrs.  Brooke, 
Simpson  &  Spiller  of  Manchester,  England,  have  intro- 
duced into  commerce  a  lac-dye  superior  to  that  imported 
from  India.  They  treat  stick-lac  with  weak  ammonia,  and 
precipitate  the  solution  with  chloride  of  tin.  The  coloring- 
matter  of  lac-dye  is  analogous  to  that  of  cochineal,  car- 
minic  acid,  but  its  absolute  identity  has  not  been  estab- 
lished. The  shades  produced  by  it  are  less  bright,  but  more 
permanent.  Lac-dye  and  lake  are  chiefly  employed  for 
dying  woollen  fabrics  scarlet ;  2  or  3  parts  produce  the  same 
effect  as  1  of  cochineal.  The  solvent  for  the  dye  is  either 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  :  the  mordant  is  chloride  of 
tin  and  tartar.  The  following  processes  for  preparing  the 
dye  for  use  are  given  in  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry : 
(1)  A  mixture  of  4  parts  of  lac  with  strong  sulphuric  acid 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours  in  summer  and  48  in  win- 
ter, then  diluted  and  stirred  with  ?>\  parts  of  water,  and 
again  left  to  clarify.  The  clear  liquid  is  poured  into  an  iron 
pot,  and  mixed  with  the  wash-water  of  the  previous  residue  ; 
the  solution  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  lime  sufficient  to 
neutralize  four-fifths  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  precip- 
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itate  of  gypsum  ia  removed:  the  liquid  is  then  ready  for 
use.  This  is  tho  mode  of  preparation  chiefly  adopted  in 
Kngland.  (2)  '.V2  parts  of  lac-dye  are  triturated  with  10  to 
12  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity  l.^j.  or  hy- 
drochloric acid  of  specific  gravity  l.Iii,  each  diluted  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  water.  The  mixture  is  lelt  to 
itself  for  4H  hours  in  winter  or  24  hours  in  summer,  and 
then  mixed  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  river-water,  (.'ij 
.12  parts  of  lao-dye  are  trituratA;d  with  12  jiarts  of  hydro- 
chluric  acid  of  specific  gravity  I. US,  diluted  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water;  tho  mixture  is  left  for  24  hours,  and  fre- 
quently stirred,  and  then  diluteil  with  water.  To  dye  with 
tne  color  thus  prepared,  each  pound  is  mixed  with  three- 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  so-called  lac-spirit,  a  solution  of  stan- 
nous chloride  prepared  by  dissolving  1  pnund  of  tin  in  20 
pounds  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  the  mixture  heingleft 
to  itself  for  6  hours  before  use.  C  F.  Chanplkr. 

Lac  [Hindostanee],  the  sum  of  100,000  rupees,  worth 
about  $50,000.  The  term  is  used  in  Kast  Indian  commerce. 
One  hundred  lacs  make  one  cmre  of  rupees. 

La  Caille,  de  (Xipolas  Loris),  b.  Mar.  15,  1713,  at 
Rumigny.  in  rhumpagnc  :  studied  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy ;  made  himself  known  by  his  participation  in  tho  sur- 
veyor the  French  coast  between  Nantes  and  Bayonne,  and 
in  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian,  and  was 
appointed  professr^r  in  astronomy  at  the  College  de  Maza- 
rin  at  Paris  in  1741.  In  1750  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  127  nights  determined  9S00  stars  hitherto 
undetermined;  and  in  connection  with  Lalande  in  Berlin 
ho  established  tho  distance  of  the  moon,  Mars,  and  Venus. 
He  evinced  the  same  energy  in  his  literary  activity,  which 
comprises,  besides  his  Asft-oiinmifc  FiDirf omenta  (1758), 
Tcfhufif  SidnrcH  (175S).  Obscrralinns  eur515  ctoifes  dn  zodi- 
nqite  (1763),  several  elementary  handbooks,  and  a  number 
of  essays  which  have  been  of  great  iufiueuco  on  navigation. 
D.  at  Paris  Mar.  21,  1762. 

Lacando'ncs,  an  Indian  tribe  of  Central  America, 
inhabiting  an  extensive  unexplored  region  of  NurtUern 
Guatemala,  near  tlio  frontier  of  Belize,  on  a  river  of  tho 
same  name  triliutary  to  tho  Usuniasinta.  They  formerly 
extended  into  Chiajias  and  Tabasco,  hut  arc  now  fountl 
only  in  tho  region  of  tho  Cliicho  Mountains.  They,  like 
tho  neighboring  Itzacs  of  Lake  Pcten,  belong  to  the  Maya 
stock,  and  do  not  differ  in  point  of  actual  civilization  from 
tho  other  fractions  of  their  race  in  Yucatan.  They  for  more 
than  three  centuries  kept  np  a  warfare  with  the  Spaniards, 
but  have  generally  been  pacific  of  lato  years,  and,  though 
allowing  no  whites  to  visit  their  settlements,  sometimes 
traffic  a  little  on  tho  frontiers,  giving  tobacco  and  sarsa- 
parilla  in  cxcliango  for  trinkets  and  firearms.  They  aro 
nominally  subject  to  Guatemala,  but  are  in  fact  entirely 
independent,  never  having  received  laws  from  or  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  whites.  Tliey  still  practise  their  ancient  relig- 
ious rites,  and  have  towns  of  some  extent,  though  tlie  mag- 
nificent description  of  tlieir  cities  (old  to  Mr.  John  L. 
Stephens  by  tho  eura  of  Quicli/*  is  but  a  romance.  {See 
Stephens's  Trnvt{n  in  Central  America,  and  Morelct's  do, 
(trans,  by  Mrs.  .Squior,  New  York,  1S70).J 

liBC'cadivcS  [Sans.  A//,-Av,  "a  hundred  thousand."  and 
diri',  *'  island  "],  a  numerous  group  of  small  islanils  in  tho 
Indian  Ocean  f  Arabian  Sea),  consisting  of  twenty  clusters, 
100  miles  from  the  Malabar  coast.  Area,  744  square  miles. 
Pop.  7000.  They  aro  of  coral  formation,  the  largest  being 
only  7  miles  in  length,  ami  nmst  of  them  arc  mere  barren 
rocks.  From  the  dangers  of  the  surrounding  reefs  the  Lae- 
cadives  aro  little  IVequented  I>y  navigators.  The  natives 
are  called  M(tplays.  are  Mohammedans  of  Arabian  descent, 
and  live  in  stone  huts.  The  only  commerce  is  in  cocoa- 
tibre  and  betel-nuts.  Tho  islands  pay  tribute  to  Canauoro 
in  tho  presidency  of  Madras.  Tliey  were  discjvered  by 
Vasco  da  Gama  in  1499, 

Lace  [Old  Fr.  Inrin,  lacfz,  from  Latin  lacinia,  the  guard- 
hem  of  a  robe:  in  Karly  Kuglish  farr  meant  simply  a  fas- 
tening or  to  fasten,  in  eiMiiinon  with  the  Aug. -Sax.  fatrr-an, 
to  "catch,  to  ludd."  probably  allied  to  the  (ireek  Ae-y«  and 
Latin  f  iff  are  :  Sanskrit,  /n>jnti],  an  ornamental  open-work 
of  thread,  twisted,  jilaited,  or  woven  into  patterns.  Itself 
comparatively  modern,  bice  is  derived  from  two  most  an- 
cient kinds  of  work,  netting  and  euibrnidery.  the  furrner  of 
which  was  used  by  the  lOgyptiaiis  to  ornament  the  borders 
of  some  festival  garments;  indeed,  the  network  of  blue 
beads  found  on  mummies  may.  as  it  was  made  with  the 
neeiile.  be  regardi'd  as  a  sort  of  lace.  The  (Jreeks  and  Ro- 
mans bordereil  tln-ir  robes  with  embroidery,  calb'd,  wlien 
of  superior  quality,  opttn  l'/n\i/ffiaitum,  from  the  skill  with 
wbioh  it  was  executed  l)y  Phrygian  workers.  Among  early 
t'liristiaus  it  was  customary  for  women  to  wear  veil«  during 
public  worship,  ami  writers  of  the  sccuid  century  com- 
jdained  that  loo  often  those  coverings  ministerial  rather  to 
vanity  than  tu  mo<lesty,  being  frequently  of  netting  inter- 


woven with  gold  or  silver,  through  which  the  face  was  visi- 
ble. Anglo-Saxon  embroidery,  known  as  tiptut  Ant/ficatnim, 
was  esteemed  even  in  Rome;  the  cope  and  maniple  of  St. 
Cutlil'ert,  found  in  his  coftin,  and  still  preserved  at  Durham, 
arc  good  specimens  of  this  work. 

Lace  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes — point 
ami  pillow  lace,  tho  former  being  of  much  the  greater  anti- 
quity. We  cannot  decide  when  point  was  first  made,  so  very 
gradually  was  it  evolved  from  netting  ami  embroidery,  with 
which  it  is  often  confounded  in  old  records.  The  Italians 
probably  derived  it  from  Byzantium,  since  its  earliest  de- 
velopment may  be  traced  to  Venice,  Genoa,  and  other  towns 
engaged  in  commerce  with  the  Greek  empire.  The  oldest 
point  is  of  two  kinds — /acM,  or  point  compt^  {''counted 
stitch"),  antl  cut-work  (point  cmipf).  Lacis  usually  cnn- 
sisted  of  netted  squares,  made  in  the  ordinary  way  on  a 
mesh,  then  joined  with  the  needle,  and  darned  or  embroid- 
ered in  a  ])atterM.  like  the  modern  "guipure  d'art ;"  or  de- 
signs cut  out  of  linen  were  laid  on  the  netting  and  secured 
to  it  by  embroidery.  The  open  ground,  again,  was  some- 
times formed  by  drawing  threacis  in  a  piece  of  linen  and 
fastening  them  with  the  needle  where  they  crossed  each 
other.  For  cut-work,  threads  were  stretched  netwise 
across  a  piece  of  linen,  called  'piintin  from  the  place  of  its 
manufacture,  ancl  a  ]>attern  was  made  hy  sewing  round 
with  buttonhole  stitch  those  parts  of  the  linen  intended  to 
remain,  and  cutting  the  rest  away.  By  degrees,  skilful 
workers  arrived  at  making  the  thick  part  entirely  with  the 
needle,  using  variations  of   two  stitches  (Figs.  1   and  2), 
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similar  to  those  in  modern  point.  The  name  "cut-work," 
though  inappropriate,  was  long  retained,  and  as  late  as 
1(')4U  wo  find  it  applied  to  Italian  lace  by  John  Taylor,  tho 
Water  Poet,  in  his  Prat/tie  of  the  Needle.  Embroidery, 
lacis,  and  cut-work  were  often  combined  in  one  piece, 
squares  of  darned  netting  alternating  with  squares  of  cut 
and  embroidered  linen:  and  this  work,  which  was  used 
chiefly  for  largo  articles,  such  as  coverlets  and  altar-cloths, 
was  sometimes  white  or  unbleached,  sometimes  varied  with 
gold,  silver,  or  colored  threads.  Tho  earliest  pattern-books 
extant  date  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  are  extremely 
rare,  most  of  them  having  been  worn  out  in  the  using.  The 
best  known  is  that  of  Vineiolo,  a  Venetian  (about  1012), 
who  gave  new  designs,  besides  republisliing  many  from 
older  books.  Among  those  wo  may  notice  /.*■  Livrc  nou- 
icati  diH  Pfftrons  dc  Liarjerie  (Berlin,  1525)  ;  Knittimj  and 
Lftre  f*ottrrn&.  Ilans  Sibmaeher  ( 1597,  reprinted  at  Vienna 
ISGGj,  having  a  curious  frontispiece  representing  a  work- 
room where  an  agerl  female  is  directing  several  young  jiu- 
pils;  La  Pnttitfue  dc  VAitjuifl'-  indnntrit  nn>-,  M.  Mlgnerak 
(1605).  The  designs  in  these  and  euntemporary  works  on 
the  same  subject  arc  either  geometrical  or  attempts  at  de- 
picting sacred,  historical,  or  allegorical  scenes.  Sibmaeher 
gives  St.  George  and  tho  Dragon  to  bo  worked  in  lacis: 
Mignerak  shows  how  the  seasons,  the  elements,  the  death 
of  Lucretia,  etc.  may  be  mure  or  less  adequately  repre- 
sented with  the  needie.  In  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  a  large  piece  of  lacis  in  many  compartments  con- 
tains in  each  a  Bible  picture  wrought  on  a  netted  ground. 
As  pattern-books  were  cxi^'usive  and  easily  damaged,  it  was 
usual  for  ladies,  in  the  times  when  needle-irnlustry  ranked 
as  ftcardinal  female  virtue,  to  preserve  designs  and  slilebes 
by  working  lacc-samjilers  or  "  sam-cloths,"  which  are  still 
kept  ns  heirlooms  in  many  families. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  lace  became  a  very  general  ort- 
nament  of  bnlli  tualc  and  female  ilress,  and  we  Iin<l  it  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  royal  edicts  and  aoctuints:  "  S  peces 
of  yotowc  (yellow)  laco  were  bought  for  Henry  V III.  at  a 
cost  of  5*.  Ad."  A  sumptuary  law  of  Queen  Mary  fitrbndo 
the  wearing  of  "white  woorkes.  alias  cut-woorkes.  made 
beycmde  the  seas."  Stubbes,  in  liis  denunciation  of"  rutTes." 
dei-Inres  them  to  be  "clogged  with  gidd,  silver,  or  silk  laco 
of  stat.-jv  price,  wrought  all  over  with  needle-work,  speckled 
and  sparkled  here  and  thrru  with  tho  sonnc,  the  moone, 
tho  starres.  ami  many  other  anti.juities  ftraunge  to  bc- 
holde."  For  tliose  m'mdi-rrvile.l  \v\  buig  triumpbimt  ar- 
ticles of  dress,  pillow-lace,  being  lighter  than  point,  was  a 
favorite  edging.  This  work,  usually  supposed  to  have 
been  invented  by  Barbara  I'tlmaun.wife  of  a  master-miner 
of  St.  Annabcrg.'in  Saxony, is  by  .Joseph  Si'-guin  |iron«nnced 
of  Italian  origin.  "From  Italy."  says  he.  "a  knowledge 
of  the  art  passed  into  France,  whence  it  was  aeqnired  by 
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the  lace-makers  of  Flanders."  Be  that  .is  it  may,  Belgium 
is  now  tlie  special  home  of  this  beautiful  fabric.  The  lace- 
pillow  is  a  round  or  oval  board  forming  the  base  of  a  hard 
cushion  :  the  worlier  places  it  upon  her  knees,  lays  on  it  a 
strip  of  parchment  pricked  with  holes  which  indicate  a  lace 


investments.  The  manufacture  of  "point  de  France," 
though  affected,  like  every  kind  of  French  industry,  bv  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  flourished  until  the 
Revolution,  when  nearly  all  demand  for  lace  ceased,  and 
many  Alenfon  workers,  having  ministered  to  aristocratic 
pattern,  and  sticks  a  pin  through  each  hole  so  that  its  point  luxury,  shared  the  fate  of  their  high-born  patrons  It  was 
enters  the  pillow.  The  thread  for  making  the  lace  is  wound  revived  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  there  exist  here  and  there 
on  bobbins,  sni.all  pieces  of  wood,  bone,  or  ivory  about  the  fragments  of  a  suite  of  bed-furniture  powdered  with  the 
circumference  of  an  ordinary  lead-pencil,  having  round  ■  imperial  bees,  which  was  made  for  him  at  immense  cost 
their  upper  ends  a  groove  or  neck  to  receive  the  thread;  [  Venice  point  is  no  longer  worked,  except  by  skilfuf  reuro' 
by  the  twisting  and  crossing  of  these  the  lace  is  formed.  |  ducers  of  old  lace.     The  raised  kind  was  c^peciallv  beauti 
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is  made  by  plaiting  (Fig. 
Fig.  4. 


twisting   the   threads    (Fig.  4) ;    the   pattern,   technically 
called  -'gimp,"  by  weaving  or  •'clothing"  (Fig.  5.     These 


Fig 


(F'g. 
figures,  as  also  1  and  2,  represent  the  stirches 
considerably  magnified).     A    large   number 
of  bobbins  is  needed,  as  many  as  1200  being 
sometimes  employed  on  one  cushion.     Those 
not  immediately  in  use  hang  over  the  front 
of  the  cushion,  each  by  its  own  thread,  ivhich 
is  so  looped  as  not  to  become  unwound.     The 
leading  lines  of  the  [lattern  are  sometimes 
marked  by  pins  with  colored  heads,  and  the 
"gimp"  threads  are  wound  upon  colored  bobbins.     Early 
pillow-lace,  like  contemporary  point,  was  of  stiff  design, 
and  may  be  compared  to  the  more  formal  of  modern  crochet 
edgings.     But  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
lace  of  all  kinds  changed  from  the  geometrical  to  the  flow- 
ing style,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparison  of  Holbein's  pic- 
tures with  those  of  Vandyke.    And  every  year  it  was  more 
generally  and  profusely  worn.    At  Queen  Elizabeth's  death 
3000    lace-trimmed   habits   were    found   in   her   wardrobe. 
Charles  I.  wore  hunting-dresses  adorned  with  rich  point. 
In   France,  and  all  countries  where  French  fashion-laws 
were  obeyed,  lace  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  w.as  used  lavishly  for  nearly  all  articles  of  dress. 
The  falling  collars  and  cravats  which  succeeded  ruffs  were 
cither  made  of  lace  or  deeply  bordered  with  it.     Lailies 
wore  lace  head-dresses,  lace  flounces,  ruffles  of  lace  at  the 
elbow,  ajirons  frilled  with  or  composed  entirely  of  lace. 
Gentlemen    had   lace    cuffs   or   ruffles    (called    pleiit-etises, 
"weepers")   which  fell  over  the  hand,  and   thus,   it  was 
said,  facilitated  cheating  at  cards;  they  wore  lace-trimmed 
garters,  deep  frills  of  lace  at  the  knee,  lace  roses  in  shoes, 
even  quillings  of  laco  to  fill  up  the  wide  boot-tops  that 
were  fashionable  about  1002.     Infants'   robes,  cap.s,  and 
cradle-furniture  were  made  of  rich  lace,  and  it  was  used 
for    curtains,    for    coverlets,    even    for    bathing-wrappers. 
Drayton's  pretty  conceit  for  a  head-dress  which  the  shep- 
herd Lalus  promises  to  his  mistress  must  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  sight  of  some  beautiful  lace  of  flowery  pat- 
tern ; 

"  For  thy  head  He  have  a  Tyer 
Of  Netting:  made  of  Strawbery  wyer. 
And  in  each  knot  that  doth  c6iut>ose 
A  mesh,  shall  stick  a  halfe-blownc  Rose 
Red,  damaskc,  white,  in  order  set; 
About  the  sides  shall  run  a  fret 
Of  primroses;  the  Tver  throughout 
With  Thrift  and  Daysyes  frindt'od  about." 

(77ic  iluses'  Biziuiit,  Nimpliall  ii.) 
Great  sums  were  spent  upon  lace,  and  as  it  was  nearly  all 
brought  from  Italy,  Venice  and  Genoa  were  enriched  with 
the  fortunes  of  French  nobles.  For  this  reason  its  impor- 
tation was,  between  1620  and  1600,  forbidden  by  many 
edicts,  which,  however,  had  little  effect  except  to  inspire 
numerous  satires:  of  these.  La  Bi'mllc  dcs  Passemcnts 
("The  Rebellion  of  the  L.aces")  is  specially  valuable,  since 
it  names  every  kind  of  lace  known  at  the  lime.  Soon  after 
the  edict  of  1060  the  minister  Colbert,  resolved  that  Franco 
should  have  a  lace  manufacture  of  its  own,  sent  to  Italy 
for  workers,  and  established  them  near  Alcnyon,  where 
they  instructed  a  number  of  French  girls  in  the  art  of 
making  point.  Alcnfon  lace,  which,  though  derived  from 
that  of  A'cnicc,  differed  considerably  from  it.  was  by  Louis 
XIV.  called  point  de  Fmnrr,  and  being  patronized  hx  that 
monarch,  soon  became  indispensable  to  all  his  courtiers. 
In  1G65  a  company  was  organized  with  the  monopoly  of 
its  sale  for  ten  years,  during  which  time  the  shareholders 


;j)  or  '  ful,  and  had  the  appearance  of  carving  or  bas-relief,  the 
outlines  of  the  patterns  being  worked  over  thick  roll's  of 
cotton.    The  flowers  were  filled  in  with  delicate  lace-stitches 
(technically  called  iiiocln)  and  connected  by  britleg.  or  bars, 
of  exquisite  lightness  varied  by  little  stars  and  picots.  or 
pearl  loops.    A  similar  lace  was  made  in  Spanish  convents 
and  devoted  to  church  purposes,  such  as  altar-furniture, 
vestments,  and  the  dresses  of  images.     In   the  island  of 
Ccphalonia  much  Italian  point  of  geometrical  design  has 
been  found  in  tombs  and  sold  under  the  name  of  "Greek 
lace."     Point  d'Alenfon,  the  most  costly  and  complicated 
of  needle-laces,  is  made  in  small  segments  and  by  twelve 
different  workers,  each  of  whom  has  her  special  province. 
The  pattern  is  printed  off  on  pieces  of  green  parchment 
about  ten  inches  long,  each  segment  numbered  in  its  order; 
the  pattern  is  then  pricked  upon  the  parchment,  which  is 
stitched  to  a  piece  of  coarse  linen  folded  double.     The  out- 
line of  the  pattern  is  traced  out  by  two  threads  fixed  by 
small    stitches    passed    with    another   needle   and    thread 
through  the  parchment  and  its  linen  lining.     The  ground 
is  next  worked  in  fine  n'semi  ("net")  backward  and  for- 
ward at  right  angles  to  the  border;  the  flowers  are  worked 
in.  and  the  various  "modes"  or  "fillings"  arc  introduced. 
The  threads  which  unite  lace,  parchment,  and   linen  are 
next  cut  by  passing  a  razor  between  the  folds  of  the  linen, 
and  the  many  segments  are  joined  by  an  invisible  stitch 
called   "assemblage."     Point  d'Alenfon  is  the  only  lace 
in   which  horsehair  is  introduced  along  the  edge  to  give 
firmness  to  the  "  cordonnet."     The  horsehair  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  apt  to  shrink  in  washing,   and  thus 
impair   the   beauty  of  the  point.      Until  the   RevolulioD 
there  was   made  at  Argentan  a  point  resembling  that  of 
Alenfon.  but  with  heavier  flowers  and  a  "  bride  "  ground 
of  large  hexagonal  meshes  worked  over  with  hutton-holc 
stitch.     The  art  of  making  this  lace,  which  was  very  6tron» 
and  effective,  is  entirely  lost.     Pillow-lace  is  eitherworked 
in  one  piece  on  the  cushion,  in  which  ease  it  cannot  be  of 
any  great  width,  or  is  made  in  separate  flowers,  afterwards 
connected  by  "brides"  or  applied  on  net.     Of  the  latter 
kind  are  Brussels.  Honiton,  and  guipure  dc  Bruges.     The 
best  Brussels  lace  is  made  of  wonderfully  fine  thread,  the 
flax  for  which  is  grown  in  Brabant  and  steeped  at  Courtrai, 
the  Lys  water  being  very  clear.     This   thread   is  spun  in 
cellars,  since  contact  with  dry  air  causes  it  to  break  ;  a  ray 
of  light  is  thrown  on  it,  but  the  spinner  is  guided  chiefly 
by  touch,  and  stops  her  wheel  when  she  feels  the  slightest 
unevcnness.     The  number  of  expert  spinners  being  small, 
and  their  work  tedious  and  unhealthy,  real  Brussels  thread 
is  very  expensive,  costing  from  2(1,0(10  to  50,000  francs  per 
pound.     Machine-made  thread  is  therefore  generally  used, 
but  it  has  never  .attained  the  fineness  of  that  spun  by  hand. 
The  most  costly  Brussels  lace  has  a  fine  needle-made  ground, 
called  yioi'jK  (1  I'niijiiUle,  rarely  used  except  for  royal  trous- 
seaux ;  the  pillow-made  ground,  though  much  less  expen- 
sive and  durable,  is  also  of  great  value,  and  is  commonly 
replaced  by  fine  machine  net  made  at  Brussels  for  the  pur- 
pose.    The  flowers  are  sometimes  wiu-kcd  with  the  needle, 
hut  more  frequently  on  the  pillow:  a  fine  "  cordonnet " 
marks  the  outlines  of  the  pattcnj,  which  is  formed  with  a 
variety  of  beautiful  "modes."     A  piece  of  Brussels  lace 
passes  through  seven  dilTcrent  hands,  each  worker  havin" 
her  own  department,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  intended 
effect,  which  is  decided  by  the  head  of  the  establishment. 
Lace-making  is  taught  in  schools,  of  which  there  are  over 
900  through  Belgium,  many  being  att.ached  to  convents. 
Brussels  flowers  coming  soiled  from  the  lace-makers'  hands 
arc  too  often  prepared  for  sale  by  means  of  white  lead- 
this  process,  besides  being  injurious  to  health,  renders  the 
laco  liable  to  turn  black  on  exposure  to  heat  or  sea-air,  in 
which  case  it  can  never  be  cleaned.     Honiton.  the  most 
valuable  English  lace,  is  made  along  the  Devonshire  sea- 
coast.     The  flowers,  now  generally  copied  from  nature,  are 
of  fine  woven  or  cloth-stitch,  a  thicker  thread  marking  the 
outlines.     They  are  either  "  applied  "  on  net  or  connected 
by  "brides,"  which,  like  the  pattern,  are  worked  on  the 
pillow;  needle-stitchcs  are  occasionally  introduced.     Gui- 
pure de  Bruges,  sometimes  called  "  duchesse  "  lace,  resem- 
bles Honiton.  its  sprigs  being  united  by  "brides." 

Of  the  many  laces  made  in  one  piece  on  the  pillow.  Va- 


received  over  and  over  again  the  amount  of  their  original  I  Icncieunes  is  the  most  esteemed.     Before  the  French  Rev- 
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olution  it  was  worked  chiea.v  at  Valeociennes,  and  was 
C'tlkd,  on  accouut  nf  its  durability,  " everlasting."  It  was 
made  in  cellars,  the  damp  air  of  wliioli  favor.'d  the  use 
of  extremelv  fine  Ihrcad.  an.l  was  rninnua  to  the  Bife'ht, 
many  wnnu'n  hocoming  tdind  h.-foro  Ihirly.  At  present  it 
is  manufactured  only  at  Bailleul  in  France  and  in  several 
Bel>'ian  towns.  Ypres  furnishinj;  the  widest  kinds,  which  ; 
cost"  sometimes  as  much  as  £S(I  ,,er  niMre.  It  ,s  a  very 
even  lace,  one  si/,cd  thread  forming  ''"ih  gronn.l  anil  pa  - 
leni,  an.l  as  it  hears  washing  rcmarkahly  well,  is  a  suitable 
trimming  for  white  garmculs.  Mrs.  Palliser  pronounces 
MoMm  {de,„c!h  <U  M<xlin,:«)  "the  prettiest  of  laces 
Somewhat  resembling  Valenciennes,  it  is  also  used  for 
trimming  white  articles,  but  its  groun.l  is  lighter  an.l  the 
flowers  are  outline.l  by  a  flat  shiny  thread  whudi  looks  like 
embroi.lerv.  Pillow-laec  less  expensive  than  \  alcncienncs 
is  ma.Ic  at"  Lille  and  Arras,  and  large  quantities  are  manu- 
factured in  N.irmanilv,  Lorraine,  an.l  Auvergne.  Aceor.l- 
iu.'  t.)  M.  Audry,  the  number  of  French  lace-makers  in 
is")!  was  210  lino.  Coarse  pillow-edgings,  useil  chiefly  by 
peasant-women  for  their  costume  head-.lresses.  are  manu- 
factured in  ll.illan.l,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  some  parts  ot 
Germany;  more  delicate  kinds  are  als..  miulo  in  those 
countries,  but  not  in  very  great  quantities.  In  '''"fl:";'! 
the  counties  of  Bclfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  North 
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imntonshire  were  formerly  celebrate.l  for  edgings  rcsem- 
diiU  those  of  Lille,  an.l  called  "baby  laee  "  from  being 
iseif  ehiclly  for  infants*  caps,  but  various  causes  having 
lessened  the  demand  for  this  fine  lace,  the  workers  now 
generally  make  Maltese  or  Cluny  guipure.  The  term  jrii.- 
,)«rc  n.Jw  useil  for  any  rich  lace,  was  anciently  applied 
only  to  akind  ma.le  of  cnrliiinue  (thin  strips  of  paichmcnt 
or  Velluinl,  roun.l  which  gold,  silver,  .ir  silk  thread  was 
twisted.  It  was  worked  either  with  a  nee.lle  .ir  on  a  pil- 
low the  pattern  being  outlined  with  "cartisano"  and  filled 
in  with  stitches,  and  was  very  perishable,  as  the  vellum  was 
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i-eted  by  damp.     Thread  guipures,  resemliling  (he  mo.l 
VI. I  Cluny,  Maltese,  and  Russian,  were  made  in  Italy  an. 
Flanilers."      Some  specimens  of  Russian  lace,  now   in  tho 
South  Kensington  Museum,  arc  remarkable  for  bold  and 
correct  design. 

Blonde  lace,  both  black  and  white,  is  either  worked  en- 
tirely on  the  pillow,  like  Chantilly,  or  has  pillow  llowcrs 
appl'ie.l  <m  silk  net.  Black  Chantilly  lace  is  now  ma.lo 
chiefly  at  Baveux.  Grammout,  in  Belgium,  pro.luces  black 
lace,  iin.l  large  quantities  are  manufactured  in  S|iain,  par- 
ticularly at  Almagro,  where  12,000  workers  are  employed. 
White  blonde  mantilla?  are  worn  by  Spanish  ladies  at  bull- 
fights. Irish  lace  comprises  crochet  guipure,  very  fine 
talting,  Carriekmacross,  a  kin.l  .if  cut-work,  and  embroid- 
ery upon  ma.diine  net,  calle.l  ••  Limerick  laee."  The  hist- 
ra'ined  variety  is  suitable  f.ir  large  articles,  such  as  veils  and 
flounces.  Worsted,  mohair,  and  "yak"  laee,  used  of  late 
years  for  dress-trimming,  arc  ma.le  chiefly  at  Le  I'uy. 
Greek  and  Italian  peasants  work  aloe  fibres  into  a  laee 
which,  though  pretty,  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  wash- 
ing: sometimes,  however,  it  is  dyed  black,  and  thus  ren- 
dered more  useful.  A  natural  lace  is  furnished  by  tho 
l.n.,,ll,>  llnlftrut.  a  lofty  West  Indian  tree  with  white 
flowers  and  large  smooth  leaves :  its  inn.T  bark  may,  after 
mac-ration  in  water,  he  separated  into  fine  layers  resem- 
bling net.  (iold  an.l  silver  laces,  cmpLiycd  for  uniforms 
an.l 'court  dress,  are  made  either  of  very  fine  wire,  or  silk 
e.ivered  with  aline  flat  thread  .if  g.il.l,  silver,  or  silver  gilt. 
Machinery  is  now  generally  use.l  in  lb.'  manufacture,  which 
is  earri.'.l'.m  in  London,  B'elgium.  Italy,  and  France. 

The  first  machine  net,  ma.le  at  N.ittiligham  about  1700 
upon  the  nr.linary  stocking  frame,  was  a  looped  fahrie, 
woven  with  a  single  thread,  an.l  r.'Sembling  an  open  knit- 
ting both  in  appearance  and  liability  to  rav.-l.  Improve- 
ments in  its  manufacture  were  intro.luee.l  by  Hammond, 
Robert  Frost,  Flint,  an.l  nlh.TS,  but  the  object  of  inventors — 
niimily,  an  imitation  of  the  firm  thrc  and  six-sideil  meshes 
of  pili.iw-work— was  not  attain..l  until  ISOO,  wliiui  Ilcath- 
cot,  aft.T  long  watching  a  woman  at  her  pillow,  and  eare- 
fullv  iinrav.dling  some  pieces  of  pillow  lace,  fouiiil  out  how 
to  make  twist  bobbinit.  (Sec  Nk.ts.)  Laee  patterns  are 
work.'.l  in  b.ibbinit  either  in  a  frame  by  hand,  like  Limer- 
ick la.x,  or  by  an  a.laptati.in  of  the  ,Ia.'qiiar.l  apjiaratusto 
tho  net -machine.  When  the  maehin.'-w.irk.'.l  pattern  con- 
sists of  se|iarate  sprigs,  stars,  .ir  .1. its,  the  tlii.di  pattern 
thread  (.•alle.l  "gimp")  is  carrie.l  fr.im  .>ne  to  the  other, 
an.l  afterwards  cut  away  bv  ehil.lreii.  X.'t  which  has  been 
lorn  in  the  working  is  confi.le.l  to  lace-men. I. ■is,  who 
exactly  replace  the  .lamage.l  meshes.  In  Nottingham,  the 
chief  seat  .if  the  Knglish  maehine-laee  Ira.le.  in  ISC.l  there 
were  2.'iO  lace  manufacturers,  .■nipl.iving  mn.diiuists  an.l 
engineers,  lace-dressers,  slar.-h  uiaUi-rs,  .lesigners.  anil 
ilrau^htsmen, besides  n.S,000  (-.■male  op.-rnlives.  The  ma- 
terials use.l  cost  about  £1.71:'i. 001):  the  wiigi'S  an.l  profits 
came  t.i  £:).  II. 0,000,  an.l  the  net  returns  to  about  £.'1,1:10,000. 


Engli-sh  machine-net  was  formerly  smuggled  into  France, 
but  the  French  now  eAel  in  the  finer  kinds,  and  show  spe- 
cial taste  in  their  patterns.  Their  principal  laee-niaking 
towns  arc  Calais,  Cambrai.  Lyons,  St.  Onier,  Lille,  St. 
Quentin,  and  Caen.  Kmbroidcry  on  maebine-net  is  done 
in  Paris.  Every  kin.l  of  pillow-lace  is  imitated  by  ma- 
chinery, and  so  "accurately  as  to  deceive  a  superficial  or 
igiior.ant  observer.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  work,  that  done 
by  hand,  even  though  faulty,  has  a  chinarlc-  which  no 
machine  can  supply  :  and  the  very  evenness  and  flatness  of 
"imitation"  lace  make  it  of  little  value  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view. 

.1.  S.'guin's  new  work,  already  cited,  contains  fifty  beau- 
tiful photographs  of  old  and  modern  hand-made  lace.  Ilin- 
tun/  ../■  Lncr,  F.  Bury  Palliser  ( Lon.lon.  ISfi.i,  Svo) ;  JliKhiuH 
fur  'Liirc-mnl.-hl(j,  Mrs.  Hailstone  (IS'O,  fol.)  :  V.  Touchc, 
'The  Hnnilbnol;' nf  foiut  Luce  (1871);  Gnipiirr  (VArl, 
Madame  (louband  (1^70).  Jankt  Titki;v. 

Laec-Bark  Tree,  the  lagMn  lintcnrui,  a  large  Irco 
of  the  order  Thymelacea?,  growing  in  the  West  Indies. 
Its  white  inner  bark,  after  maceration  in  fresh  water,  is 
stretched  out  into  a  material  curiously  rcfembling  coarse 
lace. 

Lacedivmon.  See  Latonia  and  Spauta. 
I^acedo'glia  [Lat.  yt^iiiVo/ii'.il.towu  of  Southern  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Avellino.  This  town  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated, and  is  of  much  historical  interest.  Like  so  many 
other  places  in  Italy,  its  neighborhood  abounds  in  Roman 
antiquities.  The  cathedral  was  originally  a  tcmjilc  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux.     Pop.  in  1874,  6i:!2. 

Lacepfede,  de  (BERNAnn  GrnwAiN  Etiexne  nn  i.a 
Vn.i.i:-srR-Ii.Lox).  CniNT,  b.  at  Agcn  Dec.  2C),  175fi;  early 
showed  great  fondness  for  music  and  for  physic?  and  nat- 
ural science:  went  to  Paris  in  1776  nn.lcr  the  patronage  of 
Buff.m  and  the  musician  Gluck:  became  sub-.lemonstrator 
in  the  Royal  Cabinet  1785:  member  .if  the  Institute  and 
profcss.ir  of  herpetology  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory 17'J0  :  president  of  the  senate  1801  :  was  grnn.i  chan- 
cellor of  tho  Legion  nf  Honor  JSo:i-14  :  re-entered  the 
chamber  of  peers  in  1819  ;  d.  at  Epinay  Oct.  6,  1825.  His 
earlier  works  on  science  and  music  are  unimportant ;  his 
best  works  arc  ffinlnue  nnlnnlli'  ilrs  (iiiiirlrif/urlen  oripnrci 
It  (/(■»  serpciilH  (178S),  Hinloin  iinliirrllc  (li't  rrpti'lcs  (17811), 
II'iHloire  nalnrellf  do  poistuiit  (1798-1803),  Hitlnhe  >.«(«- 
;-c//c  dc8  cStaf^H  (1804). 

La'ceyville,  post-v.  of  Braintrim  tp.,  Wyoming  eo., 
Pa.,  on  tho  E.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  on 
the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.,  23  miles  N.  \S .  of  Tunkhaiinock. 
l.aehaise'  (Fran(;'ois  n'Aix),  b.  Aug.  25,  1(521.  at  tho 
Chfileau  of  Aix,  France.  He  was  grand-nephew  of  the  cele- 
brate.! Father  Colon,  confessor  of  Louis  XIII.  and  of  Henry 
IV.  afterthe  latler's  abjuration.  Lachaise  had  therefore  rap- 
i.lly  risen  to  be  "  provincial  " — that  is,  a  high  functionary  of 
tbt'.Tesuitieal  order.  In  1075  he  became  e.inl'essor  of  Louis 
XIV..  tolerated  the  many  mistresses  of  this  king,  was  con- 
cerned in  tho  RevocatiiJn  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  Iho 
persecution  of  Protestantism,  and  of  Ff'nelon  and  other 
liberal  ]irelate8of  the  (lalliean  Chundi.  Louis  XIV.  eausnl 
to  be  built  for  Father  Lachaise  a  s]ili-niliil  mansion  in  one 
of  the  eastern  suburbs  of  Paris.  In  1  S04  the  grounds  were 
chosen  ns  a  fit  place  for  the  largest  cemetery  of  Paris,  which 
is  known  as  the  "  Cimetii'rc  du  P.'re  Lachaise."  D.  ,Tan. 
20,  1700.  He  wrote  in  Latin  a  book  on  philosophy,  I'cri- 
piilrlirlrqiKldiiipliHphiJiiHnphhrphirllii  nili'inriHn.iinliiniliii, 
HuprntaluniliH  cl  iiinrrifii.  being  an  abstract  of  a  course  of 
lectures,  and  some  academical  essays.    Felix  Afi'AiiiNi-;. 

I,aoliambraildie'  (Pif.rre),  b,  at  Sarlat,  department 
of  ll.inlogn.',  in  ISOli,  w.iuld  have  not  been  much  known  if 
hi'  ha.l  not  been  nii.\e.l  up,  tb.ingll  in  a  quite  seconilary  .le- 
grce,  with  revolutionary  movements  in  France,  and  if  his 
fables  had  not  reflected  some  of  the  socialistic  ideas  eur- 
in  |s:iO  and  1848.  Lachambcaudic  only  receive.i  n 
iistru.-ti.in:  ho  joined  tho  St.  Simonians,  and, 
thanks  to  their  chief.  M.  Enfantin.  he  was  able  to  publish 
his  l'.,pulur  F.thUs  in  1839.  Th.iugh  very  liberal  in  their 
teachings,  their  moralitv  was  so  appropriate  ami  so  morn/ 
that  Ihev  receive.i  the  annual  prize  of  the  French  Aca.lemy. 
In  1S|.<  .luring  the  Rev  ..liiti.m.  an.l  at  the  time  of  the 
..,11/1  d'flal  .if  Pee.,  1851,  Lacbambcaii.lie  assoeiate.I  with 
Esquiros,  Blanqui,  and  other  ultra  ra.licals.  In  .luni'.  I^IS, 
after  the  insurr.-etion  of , Tune,  he  was  released  thr.uigh  the 
efforts  of  B.'ranger:  ami  in  1S51  be  was  prevrnle.l  from 
bein"  Iransportcil  to  Cayenne,  thanks  to  the  iluke  of  1  er- 
signy,  who  ha.l  been  twenty  years  ag.i  his  friend  and  eo. 
writer  f.ir  a  poetical  review  then  piiblishe.l  (1821M  in  the 
department  of  Loire.  Lnehnmbeau.lie  was.  for  the  Ireneli 
gen.'rati.iu  undi-r  Louis  Philippe.the  republic  of  ISIS,  and 
the  empire,  what  Bt'iangcr  had  been  I'im- Frenchmen  under 
the  Resloiatiou. 
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L  ACH  ES— LACLEDE. 


Lach'es  [Old  FrWac/ie^se,  from  Fr.Aic^e/' negligence;" 
Lat.  iaxtis,  "  loose," "lax  "],  a  term  employed  in  law  to  de- 
note negligence,  remissness,  or  unreasonable  delay  in  en- 
forcing or  attempting  to  enforce  a  legal  or  equitable  right  or 
claim.  It  is  most  commonly  u?ed  with  refi-rence  to  claims 
arising  in  a  court  of  equity  which  are  not  affected  by  an  ex- 
press statute  of  limitations,  (^^ee  Limitations,  Statute  of.) 
It  is  a  rule  of  equity  not  to  encourage  stale  demands  or  give 
relief  to  parties  who  sleep  upon  their  rights.  A  claim  must 
be  asserted  with  reasonable  diligence,  in  order  that  the  in- 
terests of  other  parties  may  not  be  unduly  prejudiced  by  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  the  necessary  evidence  after  a  long 
interval  has  elapsed.  In  the  case  of  legal  titles  and  legal 
demands,  however,  courts  of  equity  usually  act  in  obedience 
to  the  statute  of  limitations,  in  conformity  with  the  prac- 
tice of  courts  of  law.  In  some  States,  also,  (here  are 
special  statutes  of  limitations  applying  to  equitable  causes 
of  action.  But  where  this  is  not  the  case,  and  a  demand 
is  strictly  of  an  equitable  character,  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions applying  to  legal  actions  is  not  an  absolute  bar  in 
equity  as  at  law,  though  it  is  frequently  followed  in  analo- 
gous cases.  But  where  the  analogies  of  the  law  do  not  ap- 
ply, a  court  of  equity  is  governed  by  its  own  inherent  doe- 
trine  of  discountenancing  stale  demands.  What  shall  be 
deemed  an  unreasonable  delay  is  not  determined  by  any 
precise  and  definite  rule,  but  must  depend  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  particular  ease.  A  long  delay  which 
would  ordinarily  be  deemed  laches  may  be  excused  when  a 
party  is  in  ignorance  of  his  rights,  without  any  fault  or  re- 
missness on  his  part:  when  a  transaction  is  involved  in 
obscurity,  so  that  information  in  regard  to  it  cannot  be  ob- 
tained ,■  when  he  was  under  duress  or  undue  influence  which 
prevented  him  from  asserting  his  rights :  or  where  he  labors 
under  a  legal  disability,  as  insanity,  coverture,  infancy,  and 
the  like.  Poverty  or  pecuniary  embarrassment,  however,  is 
not  a  sufficient  excuse  for  delav.  (See  Kerr  on  Fraud  af}d 
Mistake,  pp.  303-312,  Am.  ed.) 

George  Chase.     Revised  by  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Lach'esis  [Gr.,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Fates],  the  Cras- 
pedijcephalus  Larhtvit  or  Lachrais  mnfns,  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  of  the  venomous  serpents  of  tropical  America, 
called  bushmaster,  curucucu,  and  couanacouchi.  It  has 
been  known  to  exceecl  twenty  feet  in  length,  is  partly  ar- 
boreal in  its  habits,  and  often  attacks  man  with  the  greatest 
fury.  Its  poison  is  very  deadly,  and  when  greatly  diluted 
constitutes  a  favorite  remedy  with  homoeopathists. 

Lachine'  [Fr.  for  "  China,"  so  named  by  the  early  ex- 
plorers, who  hoped  to  roach  China  by  passing  up  the  St. 
Lawrence],  a  v.  of  Jacques  Cartier  co..  Quebec,  Canada,  on 
Montreal  Island.  A  ship-canal  8J  miles  long  extends  from 
Lachine  to  Montreal  harbor,  and  surmounts  the  Lachine 
Rapids.  It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Montreal.  9  miles  dis- 
tant, and  by  steam-ferry  with  Caughnawaga  across  the 
river.     It  is  a  thriving  place.     Pop.  lO'.'fi. 

La'chishy  a  city  in  Southern  Palestine,  among  the 
mountains  separating  the  territory  of  Judah  from  the  She- 
phehth,  or  plain  of  the  Philistines.  It  was  an  almost  im- 
pregnable hill-fortress,  as  its  name  probably  signified,  but 
was  taken  and  partially  destroyed  by  Joshua  and  fortified 
by  Rehoboam.  It  resisted  for  a  long  time  the  assaults  of 
the  Assyrian  army  under  Sennacherib,  and  the  biblical  ac- 
counts aff'ord  no  indication  that  it  was  taken  ;  but  among 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  discovered  by  Layard  at  Kou- 
yunjik  several  were  carved  on  large  slabs  representing  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Lakkhha,  giving  a  ground-plan  of 
the  fortress,  and  a  picture  of  a  procession  of  Jewish  cap- 
tives from  the  same  place  appearing  before  Sennacherib. 
This  interesting  discovery  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion. Lachish  was  afterwards  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Its  ruins  have  been 
identified  by  Raumer,  Van  de  Velde.  and  Thomson  with 
the  modern  village  Um-Lakia,  on  a  round  knoll  covered 
with  heaps  of  stones,  on  the  left  of  the  road  between  Gaza 
and  Hebron.  Other  geographers,  however,  question  the 
correctness  of  this  identification. 

Laeh'lan,  a  river  of  East  Australia,  ripes  in  New  South 
Wales,  joins  the  Murrumbidgee  in  34°  .10'  S.  lat.  and  1-14° 
10'  E.  Ion.,  and  after  400  miles  enters  the  Murray. 

Lach'niann  (Karl),  D.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  at  Brunswick, 
Germany.  Mar.  4,  1793  ;  studied  at  the  universities  of  Lcip- 
sio  and  Giittingcn  ;  founded  at  the  latter  a  philological 
society  in  union  with  Bunsen  and  Schulzc  :  entered  the 
army  as  a  volunteer  in  1S13,  and  served  in  the  Waterloo 
campaign  ;  became  professor  extraordinary  at  Konigsberg 
in  1S18  and  at  Berlin  in  1825;  ordinary  professor  in  1828, 
and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1830.  remain- 
ing at  Berlin  until  his  death.  Mar,  13,  1851.  His  life  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  critical  editions  of  the 
classics,  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  masterpieces  of 
early  German  literature.     He  published  an   essay  On  the 


Pn'iin'tive  Form  of  the  Puem  of  the  Xildnufjiu  Xotl  (1816), 
translations  of  Shakspeare's  Souutta  and  Macbeth  (1820), 
critical  edit'ious  oi^  th&  Si  be  I  umjcu  lied  (1S2G),  Walter  von 
der  Vogehceide  (1827),  Cutitllita,  Tibiilltis,  and  Projiertiiig 
(1829),  H'oZ/Vam  von  Eschenbavh  (1S33).  Vlrich  von  Lirhteji- 
stei'n  (1841),  Caius  (1841),  Bahriua  and  Avtnnna  (1845), 
Studies  on  the  Iliad  (1847).  Lucretiua  (1850),  and  edited 
Lessing's  complete  works  (13  vols.,  1838—40),  besides  nu- 
merous studies  upon  classical  and  early  German  philology 
and  literature.  His  great  work,  however,  was  his  edition 
of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  (1831),  the  first 
which  had  any  pretensions  to  be  called  critical,  and  which 
is  not  yet  entirely  superseded  by  the  labors  of  Tischcndorf. 
His  readings  were  taken  from  a  limited  number  of  the 
earliest  codices,  from  the  citations  of  6rigen.  Irena'us,  Cyp- 
rian, and  the  earliest  Fathers,  from  the  fragments  of  the 
Latin  versions  previous  to  the  Vulgate  text,  which  was  re- 
printed at  the  foot  of  the  page.  (See  his  Biography,  by 
Herz.  Berlin,  1851.) 

Lach'rymae  Chris'ti  [Lat., "  Christ's  tears  "].  a  sweet 
but  very  spirited  wine  of  the  group  called  muscatel,  has  a 
fine  bouquet,  is  produced  chiefly  upon  Monte  Somma.  near 
Naples,  in  Italy.  It  is  white  (sometimes  red),  and  of  me- 
dium alcoholic  strength.  Large  quantities  of  wine  from  the 
Levant  and  Southern  Italy  are  sold  as  Lachrymal  Christi. 

Lach'rymal  Gland,  or  Tear  Gland,  the  organ  in 
man  and  other  animals  which  produces  tears.  In  man  it 
is  of  the  shape  and  size  of  an  almond,  and  is  found  above 
the  outer  angle  of  the  eye.  Its  secretion  is  discharged  by 
some  seven  ducts  into  the  space  between  the  eyeball  and  the 
lid.  At  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  may  be  seen  two  small 
apertures  through  which  the  supply  of  lachrymal  secretion 
is  taken  up  by  the  lachrymal  canals,  passed  into  the  lachry- 
mal sac.  and  thence,  through  the  nasal  duct,  into  the  nose. 

Lach'rvmatory  [Lat.  laoryma,  a  '*tear"],  a  popular 
name  for  the  supposed  "  tear-bottles  "  of  the  ancients,  small 
glass  or  earthen  vessels  found  in  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
tombs.  That  they  ever  really  contained  the  tears  of  mourn- 
ing friends  is  probably  fabulous. 

Lack,  tp.  of  Juniata  co._.  Pa.     Pop.  1290. 

Lacliawan'na,  or  Lackawannock,  a  smBll  river 
in  Pennsylvania,  rises  in  Susquehanna  co..  near  the  N.  E. 
corner  of  the  State,  flows  S.  W.  through  Luzerne  co..  and 
enters  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Pittston.  Its  lower  course 
for  30  miles  passes  through  the  largest  and  mosc  abundant 
anthracite  coal-basin  in  America,  to  which  it  gives  name, 
though  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Wyoming  basin.  The 
chief  emporium  of  this  basin  is  Scranton.  formerly  called 
Lackawanna.  A  large  portion  of  the  anthracite  coal  used 
in  New  York  City  and  in  the  New  England  States  is  fur- 
nished by  this  coal-field,  which  has  an  area  of  198  square 
miles,  and  a  thickness  of  from  5  to  14  feet  at  a  depth  vary- 
ing from  100  to  400  feet  beneath  the  surface.  The  annual 
production,  including  the  Wyoming  ^'alley  as  a  part  of  the 
same  field,  is  over  10.000.000  tons,  and  furnishes  constant 
freight  to  several  railways,  with  very  numerous  branch 
lines.  Next  to  Scranton,  Wilkesbarre.  Pittston,  and  Car- 
bondalc  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  mining  industry. 

Lackawanna,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.,  3 
miles  S.  W.  of  Hyde  Park.     Pop.  5133. 

Lackawan'nock,  former  tp.  of  Mercer  co..  Pa.,  now 
called  West  Lackawannock.     Pop.  1079. 

Lackawax'en,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Pike  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
Erie  R.  R..  at  the  junction  of  the  Honcsdalo  branch,  and 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Lackawanna  River  with  the  Dela- 
ware, here  crossed  l>y  railroad  and  canal,  the  latter  being 
carried  over  by  a  suspension  aqueduct.     Pop.  1757. 

Laclede'  (formerly  Kinderhook),  county  of  S.W.  Cen- 
tral Missouri.  Area,  about  690  square  miles.  It  is  a  rough, 
broken  region,  with  fertile  valleys  and  deposits  of  iron  and 
lead.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  R.  R. 
Tobacco,  cattle,  and  grain  are  leading  products.  Cap. 
Lebanon.     Pop. 9380. 

Laclede,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Favetto  co..  111.,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  34  miles  N.  E.  of  Centralia.  Pop. 
of  V.  159:  of  tp.  1242. 

Laclede,  post-v.  of  Linn  co..  Mo.,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Josoph  and  the  Burlington  and  South- 
western R.  Rs.,  97  miles  E.  of  St.  Joseph,  has  2  churches, 
3  hotels.  1  flouring-mill,  a  fine  brick  school-house,  1  weekly 
newspaper,  and  20  stores,  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  farming 
country,  and  ships  large  quantities  of  grain.  Coal  is  abun- 
dant in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  about  1000. 

W.  J.  Porter,  for  En.  "Laclede  Republican. " 

Laclede  (Pierre  LicrERTE).  the  founder  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  a  native  of  France,  was  in  1762  a  resident  of  New 
Orleans,  when  he  established  the  Louisiana  Fur  Company 
under  a  charter  from  the  director-general  of  the  colony, 
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giving  it  tho  exclusive  right  of  tniding  witli  the  Indians  on 
tlio  Missouri.  Tlie  pioneers  under  his  direction  made  tho 
first  settlement  on  the  site  of  St.  Louis  Keh.  l.">,  17tJ4,  erect- 
ing a  large  house  and  four  stores,  and  named  tho  placo  in 
honor  of  Louis  X\'.,  then  king  of  France. 

Lacmus.     .See  Litmus. 

La'con,  post-v.  anil  tp.,  cap.  of  Marshall  co..  Til.,  on  tho 
Illinois  River  and  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  antl  .St.  Louis 
K.  It.,  l:!0  miles  S.  W.  of  Chicago,  has  "•churches.  I  bank. 
1  weekly  newspaper,  a  court-house  and  jail,  a  shawl-mill, 
3  Houring-mills,  a  distillery,  and  several  hotels,  stores,  and 
shops.  Large  quantities  "of  grain  are  shipped  from  this 
place.     Pop.  of  v.  2105;  of  tp.  2110. 

Si'KxcKn  Ei.i.swoBTn,  En.  "  Home  JofRNAi,." 

Laco'na,  post-v.  of  Sandy  Crock  tp.,  Oswego  eo.,  N.  Y., 
near  Lake  Ontario,  is  the  N.  terminus  of  tho  Syracuse 
Northern  R.  K.,  and  is  on  the  Rome  Watertown  and  Og- 
denshurg  II.  R. 

Laco'iiia,  or  Laccdtrmon,  the  southernmost  division 
of  Ihc  ancient  Peloponnesus,  was  bounde<l  W.  by  Messenia, 
N.  by  .Arcadia  and  -Argnlis.  and  E.  and  S.  by  the  .Argolian 
Gulfj  the  Myrtoan  .Sea,  the  Laconian  and  Messenian  Oulfs. 
To  the  S.  it  ended  in  the  two  promontories  of  Twnarus  and 
M.alca,  tho  present  Cape  Matapan  and  Cape  Malio.  To  tho 
Laconian  Gulf  flowed  the  Eurotns,  on  whoso  banks  was 
the  capital  of  Laconia,  Sp.^rta  (which  see). 

Laconia,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Belknap  co.,  N.  H. 
(partly  in  Oilford  tp.),  28  miles  N.  of  Concord  and  102 
N.  of  Poston,  upon  the  Winnipiseogee  River,  between  tho 
lake  of  that  name  and  Grand  Bay,  and  on  the  Boston  Con- 
cord and  Montreal  R.  R.,  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing 
village,  having  7  hosiery-mills,  1  flannel-mill,  an  extensive 
car  manufactory,  1  weekly  newspaper,  6  churches,  2  hotels, 
3  banks,  numerous  stores,  and  various  minor  industries. 
The  views  of  lake  and  mountains  arc  picturesque.  Pop.  of 
tp.  2^,09.  0.  A.  J.  VArcHAN,  Ed.  "Dumochat." 

liacordaire'  (Jean  Baptiste  IlENni),  b.  May  12.  1802, 
at  Uecey-sur-Ource,  in  the  department  of  Cote  d'Or;  stud- 
ied law  at  Dijon,  ami  went  in  1821  to  Paris,  where  a  bril- 
liant career  seemed  to  open  for  him  as  an  advocate.  But 
suddenly  ho  entered  tho  seminary  of  St.  Sulpico;  was  or- 
d. lined  a  priest  in  1827;  became  preacher  at  the  CoI16go  do 
Henri  IV.  in  18:'.i);  and  founded  the  journal  1,'Arcnir  in 
connection  with  Lanicnnais  atid  Montalembert.  His  stand- 
point was  a  most  singular  combination  of  ultramontanism 
in  religion  and  radicalism  in  politics,  and  tho  tone  of  his 
sermons  and  articles  was  extremely  violent.  Summoned 
before  tho  civil  court,  ho  was  acquitted,  but  when  the  pope 
in  1832  denounced  his  ideas,  he  immediately  retracted  and 
submitted.  lu  K\b  he  began  his  celebrated  cnnjYrmces  in 
N'otro  Dame,  which  drew  iminenso  audiences,  and  in  1842 
he  entered  the  order  of  the  Dominicans.  In  1848  ho  was  a 
member  of  the  Constituent  .\ssembly,  though  without  exer- 
cising any  influence,  and  after  1853 — in  which  year  ho  was 
ordered  to  leave  Paris  on  account  of  one  of  his  ultramon- 
tane-radical sermons  —  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Soreze, 
where  ho  d.  Nov.  22,  18GI,  Besides  his  Ctni/^rencca  dr. 
Niiii-n  Dumc  <le  I'arii  (4  vols.,  184-4-Sl),  he  wrote  Vic  dc 
St.  Domiui'pic  (1810;  now  cd.  1858),  Lrttrm  tt  itn  Jeune 
I/umiue  ( 18.^8),  Digconrn  eiir  te  Droit  et  tc  l)vvoii-  dc  la  Pro- 
prKK  (1858),  etc. — His  brother,  .Tf.an  Tiieodork,  b.  at 
Reccy-aur-Ourco  Feb.  I,  1801  ;  studied  law  at  Dijon  ;  after- 
wards devoted  himself  to  natural  scieni-c;  made  four  voy- 
ages to  South  .\meriea  between  1825  and  1832,  exploring 
Brazil,  tho  Argentine  Republic,  and  Chili;  travelled  in 
Senegal;  bccamo  editor  of  tho  T^r^i^jw  ( 1832),  in  1835  pro- 
fessor of  zoology,  and  in  1838  of  comparative  anatomy  in 
the  University  of  Lii-go,  Belgium  ;  wrote  Hi^veral  valuable 
works  on  natural  history  and  entomology,  and  d.  at  Lif^go 
Aug.  31,  1870. 

Ijac'qiior  [from  L,vn  (which  seo^],  a  varnish,  transpa- 
rent or  colored,  for  eovtrring  wooil,  papier-nmch/"',  leather, 
or  metal.  It  is  of  many  kinds.  In  most  of  them  lac  is  an 
important  ingredient.  Annotto  and  dragon's  blood  give  red 
tints,  and  gamboge,  aloes,  etir.,  yellow.  Lacfjuers,  well  made 
iind  skilfully  applied,  will  take  a  high  polish  and  withstand 
hot  and  cold  water,  and  even  alcohol.  Tho  Japanese  and 
Cliinesi;  excel  in  the  art. 

liBC.  qui  I'aric,  county  of  Minnesota,  bounded  W.  by 
Daliota  and  N.  E.  by  Minnesota  River.  It  is  traversed  by 
Liu-  qui  Parle  and  numerous  other  streams,  and  is  adaptcit 
to  grnin-eulture.  Cap.  Lac  qui  Parle.  Pop,  146;  it  has 
greatly  increased  since  the  census. 

Lac  qui  I'arle,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Lao  qui  Parlo 
CO.,  Minn.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Intpah  or  Lao  qui  Parle 
River,  about  2  miles  above  its  continence  with  the  Minne- 
Bcila.  The  tirst  house  wiis  built  in  1870:  it  now  (1875)  has 
n.  ni'Wspaper  and  all  the  usual  accoinpiiniinenls  of  a  grow- 
ing town.  It  is  on  the  lino  of  the  projected  Hastings  and 
\'iil,.  II.— nil 


Dakota  R.  R.,  midway  between  the  .St.  Paul  and  Pacifio 
R.  U.  on  the  N.,  and  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  on  tho  S. 
It  has  a  largo  school,  1  hotel,  and  1  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  of  tp.  307.  C.  J.  Coohlas,  Ed.  "  Phkss." 

La  Crescent',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Houston  co.,  Minn., 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  La  Crosse,  Wis.  It  is 
the  E.  terminus  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  R.  K.  Pop. 
of  v.  380;  of  tp.  'MX. 

Lacrctelle'  (Pip.nnE  Locis),  b.  at  Metz  in  1751 ;  pr.ac- 
tise<l  law,  first  at  Nancy,  anil  then,  from  1778,  at  Paris, 
where  ho  lived  in  intimate  connection  with  Malesherbes 
and  Laharpe.  Under  the  Revidution  took  part,  though 
with  great  moderation  and  cautiousness,  in  all  the  princi- 
pal political  movements,  but  after  1804  lived  in  retirement. 
Under  the  Restoration  belonged  to  the  opposition,  and  his 
Mercnre  dc  France  anil  Mlncrvc  franoain,  ])ublished  in  con- 
nection with  Sfgur  and  Benjamin  Constant,  were  succes- 
sively suppressed.  D.  Sept.  5,  1824.  Besides  a  number  of 
juridical  and  political  works,  he  wrote  Portraitu   rt   Ta~ 

Ideaux,  pAndcs  but  la  Jirvohltlon  Franraini:,  and  jl/cs  SnirtcH 

A  Mnlmhrrhru,  which  are  of  great  interest  to  the  student 
of  tho  history  of  that  period. 

Lacrctelle,  de  (Jean  Ciiarles  Dominiqie),  b.  at 
Metz,  France,  Sept.  3,  1700;  studied  at  the  College  of 
Nancy;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  eighteen: 
wrote  at  Nancy  a  tragedy  and  several  academic  essays  ; 
went  to  Paris  in  1787  ;  assisted  his  brother  Pierre  in  writ- 
ing for  the  Enfi/r/opSdie  Mfthodlque ;  became  an  editor  of 
tho  Journal  drs  D^bats.  for  which  he  reported  the  sessions 
of  the  National  Assembly  ;  became  in  1  71tO  secretary  to  the 
due  de  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  with  whom  he  was  as- 
sociated in  the  project  of  favoring  the  king's  escape  ;  made 
himself  popular  as  an  advocate  of  the  constitution  at  tho 
Club  des  rcuillants  ;  wrote  the  most  extensively  circulated 
account  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  ;  was  associated 
with  Andre  Chfnier  in  editing  the  ./oiinm/ r/f  Parh  ;  ex- 
erted himself  in  speeches  and  with  tho  pen  to  save  the 
Girondins  from  the  popular  wrath  ;  was  accused  of  being  a 
royalist,  arrested  after  a  long  residence  at  Kjiinay,  and  kept 
in  prison  two  years  (1797-'J9);  became  professor  of  history 
in  Paris  1809,  imperial  censor  1810,  was  admilled  to  the 
Academy  in  1811,  and  ennobled  by  Louis  XVIII.  in  1822. 
Ho  remained  professor  of  history  for  thirty-six  years,  and 
wrote  eight  valuable  iiistories,  covering  all  the  period  from 
tho  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  to  184G,  and  several  earlier 
periods.     D.  at  Macon  Mar.  20,  1855. 

La  Croix,  tp.  of  Emmet  co.,  Mich.,  on  Lake  Michigan. 
Pop.  003. 

Lacroix'  (Papi.).  b.  at  Paris,  France,  Feb.  27,  180R; 
was  educated  at  the  College  Bourbon,  and  has  written,  un- 
der tho  pseudonym  of  "  Le  bibliophile  Jacob,"  a  vast  num- 
ber of  romances  and  works  of  curious  learning  about  the 
books,  the  history,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Middle 
.\gcs ;  distinguished  himself  by  his  efforts  to  improve 
the  Bibliothcque  du  Roi ;  was  appointed  in  1855  conserva- 
tcur  of  tho  Arsenal  Library,  and  has  edited  since  1854  Iho 
Jtcime  Univeraeltc.  dee  Artfi.  His  best  works  are  probably 
the  Arts  an  moyi-n  Stji-  et  it  Vrpoquc  dr  la  lintaisHaticr  (1808), 
Manure,  usat/f^H  et  coHtiitiira  an  vioyeu  o'/c,  etc.,  with  441  plates 
(1871).  and  La  vie  inilltnirc  et  la  vie  reliffirittte  att  luoifen 
aqe  (1872).  which  have  all  been  translated  into  English. — 
His  wife,  Apom.ine  BiPFE.  has  written  some  popular  novels  ; 
and  bis  brother,  .1pi.es,  b.  in  Paris  May  7,  1809,  has  had 
success  as  a  writer  of  dramas  and  as  a  translntnr,  imitator, 
and  critic  of  Shakspearc.  His  (Edl/iiin  lle.r,  a  translation 
from  Sophocles,  was  successfully  produced  on  tho  stage  in 
1858,  and  received  in  1862  from  tho  French  Academy  a 
grand  prix  of  10,000  francs. 

Larroix  (."^rivESTnE  Fran(^ois),  b.  at  Paris  in  1705; 
became  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  marine  school  of 
Rochefort  in  1782,  hcld^subscqucnlly  the  same  position  at 
the  normal  school,  the  Keole  Polvtechnique,  Sorltonne,  and 
Colkge  do  France,  and  d.  at  Paris  May  25,  1843.  His 
n(»ble  character,  instructive  lectures,  and  very  useful  hand- 
hooks,  besides  Trait,'  du  t'alenl  diffirentirl  rl  int. , pal,  inmlo 
him  quito  a  popular  man,  and  on  tho  re-rslablishnunt  of 
the  Academy  under  Napoleon  he  was  one  of  Iho  very  few 
of  tho  original  members  living, 

lirt  Crosse,  tho  "national  sport"  of  Canada,  a  field- 
game  of  Indian  origin.  The  players  have  a  <-i<.«», — a  hick- 
ory rod  some  six  feet  long,  bent  in  the  shape  of  a  bishop's 
pastoral  crook  ;  across  the  crooked  part  leal  hi  r  thongs  are 
stretched  in  a  network.  There  is  a  rubber  ball  some  tlireo 
inches  in  diameter.  The  object  of  each  of  the  two  par- 
ties in  the  game  is  to  send  the  ball  over  the  goal  of  the 
other  party.  Tho  ball  is  not  thrown,  but  cnrricil  on  the 
eroKtr.  It  may,  if  necessary,  be  thrown  from  one  plnyer 
to  iinothcr.  but  is  not  to  be  touched  by  the  band. 

La  Crosse,  county  in  tho  W.  of  Wisconsin,  bounded 
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on  the  W.  by  the  Mississippi  Rirer.  Area,  450  square 
miles.  It  is  diversified,  generally  fertile,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  {La  Crosse  division). 
Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Cap.  La 
Crosse.     Pop.  20,297. 

La  Crosse,  post-v.  of  Izard  co..  Ark.,  30  miles  N.  \V. 
of  Bate:>ville.  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

La  Crosse,  city  and  cap.  of  La  Crosse  co..  Wis.,  190 
miles  W.  of  Milwaukee,  is  finely  located  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Black  River  from  the 
N.  and  (he  La  Crosse  River  from  the  E.,  the  former  trib- 
utary having  an  annual  lumber  product  of  250,000,000  feet, 
and  the  latter  draining  one  of  the  finest  farming  valleys  of 
the  State.  Opposite  in  Minnesota  is  the  Root  River  Valley, 
a  large  and  rich  agricultural  section,  which  is  pierced  for 
200  miles  by  the  Southern  Minnesota  R.  R.,  of  which  La 
Crosse  is  the  eastern  terminus.  The  main  commercial  sup- 
port of  La  Crosse  is  derived  from  the  Black  River  lumher 
and  wholesale  trade  with  Southern  Minnesota.  The  Chi- 
cago Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  the  Chicago  Dubuque  and 
Minnesota  11.  Rs.  connect  with  the  East,  North,  and  South. 
La  Crosse  has  15  church  buildings  (worth  $300,000),  .3 
banks,  2  daily,  5  weekly  (1  German  and  1  Norwegian),  and 
3  monthly  newspapers,  3  sehool-buildings  worth  §15,000 
each,  and  4  others  of  wood,  a  library  association  with 
2500  volumes,  a  fine  court-house  (cost  $40,000),  where  the 
U.  S.  courts  for  the  western  district  of  Wisconsin  meet 
twice  a  year,  an  opera-house,  a  custom-bouse  with  the  largest 
registry  of  tonnage  between  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul,  9  steam 
saw-mills,  2  steam  flouring-mills,  an  extensive  machine- 
shop  (cost  $00,000)  and  several  smaller  ones,  3  agricultural 
implement  factories,  the  largest  yard  above  St.  Louis  for 
building  steamboats,  5  large  breweries,  and  20  wholesale 
firms.  The  assessed  valuation  is  $3,000,000.  Pop.  iq  1870, 
7785;  by  State  census  of  1S75,  11.012. 

E.  B.  Usher,  Ed.  "  Liberal  Democrat." 
Lac  Sul'phuris   {mifk  of  sulphur),  finely  divided  sul- 
phur, precipitated  by  acids  from  solutions  of  alkaline  and 
alkaline-earthy  persulphides.  (See  Sulphur.) 

Lactan'tiiis  (Firmiancs),  one  of  the  Christian  Fathers, 
b.  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  either  at  Firnium, 
Italy,  or  in  Africa:  studied  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Proconsular 
Afiica;  became  a  distinguished  orator,  and  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time.  At  the  invitation  of  the  emperor 
Diocletian  he  settled  at  Nicomedia  as  professor  of  Latin 
eloquence  (301),  became  a  Christian,  and  having  been  a 
witness  of  the  persecutions  of  the  times,  wrote  his  works 
in  defence  of  the  new  religion.  He  was  called  by  the  em- 
peror Constantine  to  Treves  as  tutor  to  his  son  Crispus, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  d.  there  about  325.  Lactautius 
was  callerl  the  ''Christian  Cicero;"  ho  wrote  an  important 
work,  Dirlnarum  Institutlouum  libri  VII. ,  and  smaller 
treatises,  iJe  Ira  Dei  and  Be  Opificio  Dei,  vel  Formatione 
Hominia.  The  famous  work  on  the  death  of  persecutors 
{De  Mortibus  Pcraecutorum).  attributed  in  the  only  existing 
manuscript  to  a  Lucius  Ccelius  or  Ciecilius  Lactantius,  is 
DOW  generally  thought  to  belong  to  a  later  date,  perhaps  to 
another  Lactantius,  as  the  best  authorities  never  give  those 
names  to  Firmianus.  The  first  edition  of  Lactantius  was 
printed  at  the  monastery  of  Subiaco  in  1405.  being  one  of 
the  first  specimens  of  the  typographical  art.  The  best 
editions  are  those  of  Le  Bruu  and  Lenglet  du  Frcsnoy  (2 
vols.,  4to,  Paris,  174S),  and  by  Fritzsche  (Leipsic,  1842-44, 
2  parts).  Two  other  editions  were  printed  at  Rome  in 
1408  and  1470. 

Lac'teals  [Lat.  lac,  lactia,  "milk"],  the  lymphatic 
vessels  of  the  small  intestine,  a  part  of  the  general  ab- 
sorbent or  lymphatic  system,  pervading  all  parts  of  the 
body,  distinguished  as  lacteals,  since  they  imbibe  from  the 
glandular  mucous  surface  of  the  small  intestine,  following 
the  ingestion  of  fatty  food,  a  milky,  white,  opaque  fluid, 
"the  chyle.*'  The  chyle  is  fat  digested  by  the  pancreatic 
and  biliary  fluids,  reduced  to  an  emulsion,  molecular  par- 
ticles of  fatty  matter  suspended  in  an  albuminoid  liquid. 
The  lacteals  take  up  the  chyle,  traverse  the  mesentery,  and 
terminate,  by  two  or  three  small  trunks,  iu  the  thoracic 
duct.  Here  the  chyle  mingles  with  the  more  watery,  opales- 
cent lymph,  and  with  it  passes  up  to  enter  the  "left  sub- 
clavian  vein,  and  becomes  a  nutritive  element  of  the  blood. 
(See  LvMniATics.)  E.  Darwix  Hudson,  Jr. 

Lac'tic  Acid    [Ger.   Milchsdnre :  Fr.  acide   Jactiqnr'], 
acidc  unnc«:i<pie  o^  Braconnot;  the  acid  which  is  formed  in  | 
milk  when  it  turns  sour,  and  which  exists  therefore  in  but- 
termilk.    It  is  C3H6O3,  and  is  formed  from  lactose  or  milk- 
sugar,  as  follows: 

C12H20O10  +  2H2O  -=  4C3H6O3. 
The  soaring  of  milk  is  not  therefore  a  process  of  oxidation, 
hut,  like  the  vinous  fermentation  of  sucrose  or  glucose,  a 
molecular  breaking  up  into  simpler  molecular  structures; 


lactic  acid,  like  alcohol  in  the  other  case,  being  an  inter, 
mediate  product  of  decay  or  dissolution.  Sucrose  under- 
goes the  lactic  fermentation  like  lactose,  under  the  influ- 
ence or  impulse  of  the  same  special  ferments. 

The  names  of  Scheele,  Braconnot,  Berzelius,  Liebig,  and 
other  great  chemists  are  associated  in  the  early  history  of 
the  discovery  of  lactic  acid  and  the  extended  controversies 
that  grew  out  of  it.  Braconnot  found  it  in  sour  beer,  sour 
meal,  sour  beet-juice,  fermented  rice,  and  many  other  places, 
and,  supposing  it  new,  called  it  nanceic  acid,  after  bis  birth- 
place, Nancy.  Berzelius  appears  first  to  have  announced 
that  it  occurs  as  a  normal  constituent  ofjirnh.  deducing  im- 
portant physiological  conclusions.  Liebig  denied  its  oc- 
currence in  flesh,  but  afterwards  found  therein  aarcotactic 
acid,  an  isomere  or  metamere  of  lactic  acid,  which  Strecker 
found  to  be  convertible  into  ordinary  lactic  acid  by  heat. 
Mitscherlich  first  prepared  pure  lactic  acid  by  decompos- 
ing lactate  of  zinc  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A  color- 
less syrupy  liquid:  deliquescent;  does  not  freeze  at  12° 
below  zero  F. :  density  =  1.215.  It  appears  strangely  like 
fflijcrrine,  CgHgOs,  in  its  properties,  though  intensely  sour, 
while  the  latter  is  intensely  sweet. 

Lactic  acid  h.as  been  produced  by  many  artificial  chem- 
ical transformations:  probably  the  most  interesting  being 
that  of  Lippmann,  who  formed  it  by  synthesis,  by  combin- 
ing olefiant  gas  and  oxyehloride  of  carbon,  wliich  gives 
paralactylic  chloride: 

COCIa  +  Calli^CaHiCbO. 
This,  witb  alkalies,  gives  salts  of  paralactic  or   Liebig's 
sarcolactic  acid,  which  then,  by  heat,  as  aforesaid,  will  give 
us  the  ordinary  lactic  acid  of  buttermilk. 

Several  methods  of  manufacture  are  given.  One  is  to 
mix  6  pounds  of  cane-sugar  with  one  half  ounce  of  tar- 
taric acid  (to  convert  it  into  glucose),  and  after  forty-eight 
hours  to  add  3  pounds  of  jirepared  chalk  and  4  ounces  of 
rotten  curd,  which  latter  ferments  the  glucose  to  lactic 
acid.  Stir  the  mass  daily  in  a  warm  place  (90°  F.).  In  a 
week  or  so  it  becomes  a  paste  of  lactate  of  lime,  which  is 
dissolved  by  boiling  in  water  with  some  hydrate  of  lime. 
The  lactate  must  be  evaporated,  pressed,  washed  with  cold 
water,  and  pressed  repeatedly  for  purification,  then  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid.  A  crude  lactic  acid  thus  cheaply 
prepared  might  probably  be  used  as  a  condiment  or  ingre- 
dient of  food,  confectionery,  etc.  To  get  it  pure,  it  is  fur- 
ther converted  into  zinc  lactate,  which  is  then  decomposed 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Lactic  acid  has  a  great  solvent 
power  over  phosphate  of  lime,  and  to  this  some  attribute  its 
known  medicinal  virtues. 

The  lactic  fermentation  of  sugars  is  referred  by  Pasteur 
and  others  to  the  action  of  the  common  yeast-fungus  Pcni- 
cillinm  glancum,  as  the  alcoholic  fermentation  to  that  of 
Tond:^.  It  is  said  that  filtering  common  brewer^e  yeast 
through  paper  will  separate  it  into  two  portions  ;  that 
which  passes  through  containing  the  smaller  PenicilUnm 
cells,  and  therefore  inciting  lactic  fermentation,  while  the 
larger  cells  of  Torula  will  remain  on  the  filter,  which  will 
therefore  cause  a  saccharine  liquid  to  enter  into  vinous  fer- 
mentation. (See  Fermentation.) 

Lactates. — Some  of  the  salts  of  lactic  acid  are  used  in 
medicine.  Henry  Wurtz. 

Lactin  and  Lactose,     See  Milk-sugar. 

Lactom'eter  [Lat.  loc,  "  milk."  and  Gr.  McVpor,  "  mea- 
sure"], a  graduated  cylinder  f«»r  roughly  estimating  the 
amount  of  cream  in  milk.  The  term  is  often  applied  to  the 
^((^ac^o/fie^er,  which  is  a  hydrometer  forshowing  the  specific 
gravity  of  milk.   (See  Milk.) 

Lactuca'rium  [Lat.  lactuca,  "lettuce"],  a  drug  con- 
sisting of  the  dried  milky  juice  from  the  mature  stctn  of 
difl'erent  species  of  Lactura  or  lettuce.  It  is  in  reddish- 
brown  lumps,  masses,  or  cakes,  of  an  opium-like  smell  and 
bitter  taste.  It  was  introduced  into  medicine  in  1799  as 
having  the  property  of  allaying  pain  and  procuring  sleep, 
like  opium,  but  its  powers  are  exceedingly  feeble,  and  it 
cannot  be  relied  upon.  Edward  Curtis. 

Lacustrine  Villages,  or  Lake  Dwellings.  See 
Palefits  and  Pre-historic  Man. 

La'cy  (Lris).  b.  in  San  Roque.  Spain,  in  1772;  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  of  independence  against  Napo- 
leon, in  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  leaders,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general.  On  the  establishment  of  ab- 
solutism by  Ferdinand  VII.,  Lacy  was  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
spiracy for  the  restoration  of  the  constitution,  which  was 
to  have  broken  out  Apr.  5,  1817,  in  Catalonia,  but  the  plot 
having  become  known,  he  was  seized,  tried  by  court-martial, 
and  condemned  to  death,  the  sentence  being  secretly  pro- 
nounced and  executed  at  the  castle  of  Bcllver,  Majorca, 
some  time  in  the  same  month. 

La  Cygne,  post-village  of  Linn  co..  Kan.,  on  the  Mis- 
souri Uiver  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  R.  R..  (33  miles  S.  of  Kan- 
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sas  City,  bas  a  flne  public  school,  3  cfaurobes,  2  banke^  2 
botels,  I  weekly  news|ia|^er,  and  superior  water-power, 
making  it  a  de?ir«l>Ic  location  for  manufactures.  There 
are  4  lodges,  1  grange  society,  a  public  library,  and  a  num- 
ber of  grocery,  hardware,  and  drug  stores.  Town-site  was 
laid  out  in  1S70.     Pop.  about  1400. 

Albert  Gore,  Ed.  "  Journal. " 

Ladakh",  or  Middle  Thibet,  an  independent  terri- 
tory in  Central  Asia,  extending  from  32°  to  lU)'^  N.  lat., 
and  from  76°  to  79°  E.  Ion.,  between  Great  Tliibct  in  E. 
and  Little  Thibet  in  W.,  and  separated  N.  from  Toorkistan 
by  the  Karakorum,  S.  from  Cashmere  by  the  Himalaya. 
Area,  estimated  at  30,000  square  miles.  Pop.  160.000.  It 
is  a  wild  mountainous  region  along  the  upper  cour?e  of  the 
Indus,  mostly  of  a  sterile  soil  and  with  a  severe  climate. 
But  it  is  well  cultivated,  and  its  inhabitants,  who  are  Mon- 
golians, professing  a  kind  of  Lamai^^m  and  governed  by  a 
theocratieal  despotism,  raise  large  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  buckwheat,  besidfS  rearing  immense  herds  of  sheep, 
which  supply  most  of  the  wool  used  in  Cashmere.  The 
mountains  contain  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  and  a  very  im- 
portant transit-trade  between  China  and  Hiudostan  is  car- 
ried on  by  mules  and  sheep.     Cap.  Leh  (which  see). 

Ladanum.    Sec  Labdantm. 

Ladd  (William),  b.  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  May  10,  1778; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1797;  was  for  some  years 
a  captain  in  the  merchant  marine,  and  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal founders  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  of  which  he 
was  for  many  years  the  president.  He  edited  in  behalf  of 
that  society  the  Fn'ctid  of  Pi'itce,  and  afterwards  the  Har- 
binger of  Pence,  tiTid  published  many  occasional  writings 
upon  the  same  topic,  of  which  the  most  important  was  An 
LtiHay  on  n  Congress  of  Nations  (1840).  D.  at  Portsmouth 
Apr.'it,  1S41. 

Ladi'ga,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Calhonn  co.,  Ala.,  on  the 
Selma  Rome  and  Dalton  R.  R.,  35  miles  S.  W.  of  Rome, 
Ga.     Pop.  1G65. 

Lading:,  Bill  of.  See  Bill  of  Lading,  by  Prof.  T. 
W.  DwicHT.  LL.D. 

La'dislas,  or  Lancelot,  king  of  Naples,  surnamed 
TUn  LrBi:iiAi.  and  tup:  VicToniors,  b.  about  137.0  ;  succeeded 
his  father,  Charles  III.,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother 
Margaret,  in  I3S6;  was  driven  from  Naples  in  July,  1387, 
by  his  competitor,  Louis  II.  of  Anjou,  whom  Pope  Clement 
VII.  (of  Avignon)  had  investdl  with  the  crown;  was  re- 
instated by  Otto  of  Brunswick  the  same  year;  repulsed  two 
invasions  made  by  Pope  Urban  \'I.  in  KiSS;  was  crowned 
at  Gaeta  May  29.  l;l90,  by  a  legate  of  the  new  pope,  Boni- 
face IX.;  maintained  a  war  for  several  years  in  the  heart 
of  his  kingd<tm  against  his  rival,  Louis  II.,  who  was  in 
possession  of  the  capita!  ;  recovered  that  city  July  9,  1399; 
was  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Hungary,  and  actually 
crowned  Aug.  5,  1-J03,  but  soon  withdrew  his  chiims ;  at- 
tempted to  seize  liomc  in  Aug..  1405;  was  excommunicated 
and  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  the  pope  June  18,  14HG; 
entered  Rome  in  140S.  retiring  in  a  few  months;  after  a 
long  series  of  alternations  of  fortune  again  took  by  sur- 
prise and  plundered  that  city  June  8,  1413,  and  d.  at 
Naples  Aug.  10,  141  1.  He  was  perhaps  the  earliest  modern 
Italian  ruler  who  conceived  the  project  of  the  unity  of 
Italy  :  was  also  a  claimant  of  the  throne  of  Provence  and 
a  candidate  for  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany. 

Ladislas  I,  (Loktkk),  king  of  Poland,  b.  in  1200; 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Poland  in  llMtfi  ;  was  deposed 
in  1300,  in  whieh  year  ho  attended  the  jubilee  at  Rume ; 
was  restored  in  1304;  carried  on  a  long  war  with  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights;  ansumetl  the  title  of  king  of  Poland  in  1320 
by  permission  of  I'opc  John  XXII.  :  defeated  the  Teutonic 
Knights  at  Plowco  Sept.  27,  1321,  and  d.  at  Cracow  Mar. 
10,  1333. 

Ladislas  II.,  king  of  Poland.    See  Jagkllon. 

radislus  III,,  king  of  Poland.    Sec  Ladislas  V..king 

of   Huii^arv. 

Ladislas  IV.,  king  of  Poland,  b.  at  Cracow  June  0, 
159j  ;  succeeded  his  father.  Sigismund  III.,  Nov.  13,  1032 ; 
compelled  the  Riir-Hiana  to  raise  Ihe  siege  of  Smolensk 
(1032):  defeated  the  Turks  in  Moldavia  (1034).  and  the 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea;  made  a  truce  for  twenty-six  years 
with  Sweden  ( 103.')) ;  began  a  war  with  the  Cossacks  (  1037) ; 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Gcrntan  emperor  Ferdinand 
(1037),  and  d.  in  Lithuania  May  19,  I04S.  He  was  an  able 
and  energetit;  prince,  sprung  in  tlu^  female  line  from  the 
Jftgellons,  and  had  such  a  reputation  for  valor  that  in  his 
early  youth  a  party  among  the  Husaiuns  wished  to  make 
him  their  czar. 

I.adislas,  nr  T^ndislniis,  the  name  of  seven  kings 

nf  II unitary  :  LAhisi.As  1.,  rrin  Saint,  called  also  Lancklot, 
b.  iili'iul    11)11:  succeeded   his  brother,  (ieysa  I.,  in   1075; 


was  victorious  over  the  Wallaehians,  Bohemians,  Kussiane, 
Curaans,  and  Poles:  conquered  ("roaiia  and  Dalniatia  (1087) 
fiir  the  crown  of  Hungary;  promulgated  a  new  code  of 
laws  at  the  diet  of  Zablon  (1092);  stimulated  commerce; 
aided  Bolcslas  II.  in  obtaining  the  throne  of  Poland  :  pro- 
jected the  delivery  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Moslems; 
erected  many  churches  and  monasteries,  and  favored  the 
clergy  in  their  eflbrts  to  civilize  the  Hungarians.  D.  Julv 
29,  lOU;).      Ho  was   canonixcd   by  Pope   Cclcstine   III.    in 

I   1192. — Ladislas  II.,  b.  about  1134:  crowned  July  16,  1101, 

I  and  d.  Jan.  14,  1102. — Ladislas  III.,  b.  about  1186;  was 
elected  in  1204  to  succeed  his  father,  Emerich,  but  d.  i^Iay 

!  7.  120j. — Ladislas  IV.,  surnamed  Tin-;  Ctman.  b.  about 
1260:  succeeded  his  father,  Stephen  IV.,  in  1272;  made 
war  upon  and  at  first  defeated  the  Cumans  (1282),  but  the 
lattei^  reinforced  by  vast  hordes  of  Nogai  Tartars  or  Mon- 
gols Tiom  the  plains  N.  E.  of  the  Black  Sea  (the  empire  of 

i  Kiptchak),  overran  and  ravaged  all  Hungary  (1286).  He 
then  made  terniH  with  the  Cumans,  adopted  some  of  their 
customs,  repudiated  his  wife,  and  married  one  of  their 
princesses,  whence  his  surname,  but  was  (inallv  assassinated 
by  thcui  July  19,  1290.— Ladislas  V.  (III.  of  Poland),  b. 
Oct.  31,  1424;  succeeded  his  father.  Ladislas  11.  ( Jagellon), 
as  king  of  Poland  in  1434;  was  elected  king  of  Hungary 
in  1440  by  the  influence  of  the  famous  John  Huniades, 
vaivode  of  Transylvania,  by  whose  aid  he  defeated  the  in- 
vading Turks  in  two  great  battles  (1442-43):  made  a  ten 
years*  truce  with  the  sultan  Amurath  II.  at  Szegedin  in 
June,  1444,  acquiring  thereby  the  sovereignty  of  Wallachia, 
but  at  the  instigation  of  Cardinal  Julian  olitained  a  papal 
dispensation  from  his  oath,  and  invaded  Bulgaria,  where 
he  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle,  with  a  great  part  of 
the  Polish  nobilit}',  at  Varna,  Nov.  10,  14U. — Ladislas 
VI..  THE  Posthumous,  son  of  Albert  of  Austria,  emperor 
of  Germany  and  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  b.  Fe)». 
22,  1440,  several  mouths  after  his  father's  death,  when 
Ladislas  V.  had  already  been  placed  upon  the  throne;  was 
elected  king  in  1445;  assumed  the  government  in  1461; 
was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  Oct.  2S,  1463,  and  d.  at 
Prague  Nov.  23,  1467,  He  was  cowardly  and  cruel,  and 
persecuted  the  followers  of  John  Huss.^ — Ladislas  VII., 
eldest  son  of  Casimir  IV.  of  Poland,  b.  about  1460;  was 
designated  as  his  successor  by  George  Podiebrad,  king  of 
Bohemia,  July  19, 1469 ;  crowned  at  I'raguc  Aug.  10,  I47I  ; 
entered  Hungary  with  an  army  on  the  death  of  Mathias 
Corvinus  in  1490;  was  proclaimed  king  and  crowned  Sept. 
21;  fought  against  the  Turks,  and  repulsed  the  army  of 
Bajazet  in  1.^01  ;  made  peace  at  Buda  Aug.  20,  1503;  per- 
mitted the  proclamation  of  a  crusade  against  the  Turks  iu 
1614,  and  d.  at  Buda  Mar.  13,  1610.       Poktkr  C,  Bliss. 

Ladmirault',  de  (Rkne  Paul),  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  war  with  Germany  (1S70-71);  commanded  the 
4th  corps  iu  the  battles  of  Courcolles,  Aug.  14,  Vionville, 
Aug.  I(),  and  Gravelotte,  Aug.  18,  1870;  on  the  capitula- 
tion of  Metz  became  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  on  his  return 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace  received,  in  reeugnition  of  liis 
brilliant  services,  the  command  of  the  territorial  illvision 
of  Paris,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  tlie  caplf  al.  When 
in  1S73  the  arrangement  of  territorial  divisions  was  abol- 
ished, Ladmirault  retained  his  position  of  military  govern- 
or of  Paris.  Aici  ST  Nikhaxn. 

La'dop:a,  the  largest  lake  of  Europe,  comprising  an 
area  of  OSUI  stjuarc  miles,  situated  in  Russia,  between  the 
governments  of  Viltorg,  Petersburg,  and  Olonetz.  It  re- 
ceives the  water  from  tlie  lakes  of  Onega,  Saima,  and  II- 
men,  and  sends  it  through  the  Neva  to  the  Baltic.  On 
account  of  shallows,  sandbanks,  and  sunken  rocks  naviga- 
tion is  very  dangerous  on  this  lake,  and  canals  have  been 
constructed  connecting  the  Neva  with  those  rivers  whieli 
flow  into  the  lake,  and  thereby  establishing  a  water-coni- 
munication  through  the  Vulga  between  (he  Baltic  and  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

Iindof;a,  post-v.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Louis- 
ville New  Albany  and  Chicago  It.  R.,  11  miles  S.  K.  of 
Crawfordsville,  is  a  thriving  mercantile  und  nuniufacturing 
town. 

Lndo'nia,  pos(-v.  of  Fannin  co.,  Te.\.,  13  miles  S.  K. 
of  Bonham,  on  N.  fork  of  the  Sulphur  River.  It  has  1 
weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  61G. 

i<adorr%  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Ncofiho  oo.,  Kan.,  on  the 
Mis>ouri  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.     Pop.  S.IU. 

Ladronrs',  or  itlnrianno  iKlandn,  a  group  of 
twenty  isbmds  in  (he  Piieifie  Oei-an.  In-longing  to  Spain, 
and  f*i(u:ited  between  \'.\°  and  21"  N.  Int..  and  between 
M  I"  and  t  10*^  K.  Ion.  Thev  are  of  voleanic  origin,  have 
a  wiirrn  but  not  nnheiilihy  climate,  and  comprise  nn  nrra 
nf  1261  square  miles  of  fertile  land,  but  only  two  (»f  Ibcm, 
Guguan  and  Uota.  are  inha'dtetl.  Thev  were  first  discov- 
ered by  Magelhacns  in   1621,  and  called  Las   Ijilas  de  los 
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Ladrones  (the  Thieves'  Islands)  on  account  of  a  strong 
propensity  to  theft  observed  in  the  natires.  In  1G67  the 
Spaniards  established  a  regular  settlement  on  Guguan.and 
called  the  islands  Marianne  Islands,  after  Queen  Maria 
Anna.  At  the  time  of  this  settlement  the  islands  had 
about  100,000  inhabitants,  who  received  the  settlers  well, 
and  made  great  progress  until  the  Spaniards  began  to  at- 
tack their  independence,  when  a  war  broke  out  which  ended 
nearly  with  the  extermination  of  the  natives.  The  present 
number  of  inhabitants  is  not  more  than  fiOOO,  and  of  these 
many  have  been  transferred  by  the  Spaniards  from  Luzon. 
Principal  town,  San  Ignazio  de  Agana,  situated  on  Gu- 
guan. 

La'dy  [Ang.-Sax.  hlafdige,  probably  originally  mean- 
ing "  bread-keeper'*],  a  woman  of  good  social  standing;  a 
term  correlative  with  gentleman.  In  Great  Britain  tl^^e  wife 
of  a  nobleman  is  legally  styled  *' lady,"  and  the  title  is  by 
courtesy  given  to  daughters  of  nobles  and  the  wives  of 
knights  and  baronets.  The  Virgin  Mary  is  often  desig- 
nated "  Our  Lady." 

lia'dy-bird  [Ger.  Marieuhafcr,  "  Mary -bug  "],  a  com- 
mon name  for  coleopterous  insects  of  the  family  Coccinel- 
lida?,  of  which  there  are  more  than  1000  species  and  many 
genera.  They  are  extremely  useful  to  farmers,  destroying 
vast  numbers  of  apliidcs  or  plant-lice;  but  arc  tlie  ob- 
jects of  many  popular  superstitions,  and  are  by  many 
viewed  with  a  vague  and  unreasonable  dread.  They  are 
usually  of  an  elongated  hemispherical  shape,  frequently 
having  bright  colors,  and  are  often  spotted.  The  species 
are  quite  difficult  to  distinguish. 

Lady  Day,  the  25th  of  March,  the  feast  of  the  Annun- 
ciation of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  In  England  it  is  one 
of  the  quarter  days  upon  which  rent  is  usually  payable. 

Lady's  Slipper.     See  CrpRiPEDirst. 

Lie'laps  [Gr.  Aarxai^,  a  "storm"],  a  genus  of  fossil 
saurians  found  in  the  cretaceous  strata  of  various  parts  of 
the  U.  S.  The  creature  was  carnivorous,  some  twenty-tive 
feet  in  length,  and  doubtless  walked  upon  its  immense  hind 
legs  like  a  bird,  for  its  fnre  legs  were  very  small.  It  must 
have  obtained  its  prey  by  leaping.  L.  uquilniiffuin  is  the 
largest  known  species. 

Laen'na,  tp.  of  Logan  co.,  III.,  traversed  by  the  Gil- 
man  Clinton  and  Springfield  R.  R.     Pop.  691. 

Laennec'  (Rene  Theodore  Hyacinthe),  b.  at  Quim- 
per,  Brittany,  Feb.  17,  17SI ;  studied  from  ISOO  medicine 
in  Paris;  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1S04:  became 
principal  physician  at  the  Necker  Hospital  in  1816,  and 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  College  de  France  In  IS'22.  In 
1S2-1  retired,  on  account  of  his  health,  to  his  native  town, 
where  he  d.  Aug.  13,  1826,  Was  the  inventor  of  the 
Stethoscope  {which  see).  Besides  articles  in  different 
medical  journals,  he  wrote  Traite  de  raitscnltatt'on  mediate 
etdes  maladiea  dee  poumons  et  dii  cceur  (ISIU). 

LJPstrygones,  the  name  of  a  race  of  giants  men- 
tioned by  Homer  {Odyssey,  x.  80-132).  Iloraer,  however, 
does  not  know  anything  about  their  abode,  as  littlo  as 
about  that  of  the  Cyclops  and  other  fabulous  nations,  but 
later  traditions  assigned  Lcontini  in  Sicily  or  Formiae  in 
Naples  as  the  homestead  of  the  Laestrygones. 

Laet,  de  (Jan),  b.  at  Antwerp ;  was  in  1633  a  director 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Co.,  and  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Saumaise  (Salmasius).  Published  nearly  twenty  learned 
geographical  works  in  Latin,  several  of  which  formf^d  part 
of  the  miniature  series  of  Republics  issued  by  the  Elzevirs 
of  Leyden.  Maintained  a  sharp  literary  controversy  with 
Grotius  about  the  origin  of  the  American  Indian  tribes 
(1643-44).  His  most  important  works  were  A'orns  Orhis 
(folio,  Leyden,  l&^Z)  and  Historia  Naturalia  Bra8iiia;{lQiS). 
D.  about'l649. 

Laeta're  Sunday,  Mid-Lent,  or  Dominica  de 
Rosa,  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  day  on  which  the 
pope  blesses  the  Golden  Rose  (which  see).  LtFtare,  **  re- 
joice," is  the  first  word  of  the  introit  in  the  missal  for  this 
day  (Isa.  Ixvi.  10).  On  this  day  only  is  the  organ  played 
during  Lent. 

La  Farge'ville,  post-v.  of  Orleans  tp.,  Jefferson  co., 
K.  v.,  on  the  Cbauniout  River.    It  has  an  academy. 

La  Fari'na  ((.iicseppe),  b.  at  Messina  in  1S15;  d.  in 
1863.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  composed  a  hymn  to  Italy 
which  excited  great  admiration.  In  1S37,  after  an  in- 
effectual attempt  to  detach  Sicily  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Bourbons  by  heading  a  popular  insurrection,  he  fled  to 
Tuscany.  The  following  year  he  was  amnestied  and  re- 
turned to  Sicily,  but  after  about  three  years  be  was  once 
more  forced  to  retire  to  Tuscany.  Here  for  several  years 
he  occupied  himself  with  literary  pursuits  and  in  efforts  to 
promote  Italian  independence.  The  revolution  of  IS4S  took 
him  back  to  Sicily;   lie  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Sicilian 


Parliament,  then  appointed  commissioner  to  the  courts 
of  Turin.  Florence,  and  Rome,  and  in  August  of  the  same 
year  he  became  minister  of  war  and  of  the  marine.  In  the 
spring  of  ]  84'J  he  took  command  of  the  University  Legion 
against  the  Bourbons,  and  when  the  liberal  cause  was  lost 
be  escaped  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  in  relations  wiih 
Daniel  Manin  an'l  otlier  patriots  till  1853.  After  a  few 
months*  stay  at  Tours  he  established  himself  at  Turin  in 
1S54.  Here  he  made  great  efforts  to  strengthen  the  politi- 
cal party  in  favor  of  a  united  constitutional  monarchy  un- 
der the  house  of  Savoy.  He  co-operated  with  Cavour  in 
the  war  of  1859.  and  with  Garibaldi  in  organizing  (be  nu- 
merous volunteers.  In  18G0  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the 
Italian  Parliament  fntm  six  districts.  Among  the  many 
historical  works  of  La  Farina,  La  Stona  d'ltnfia  may  be 
specially  recommended  for  the  warmth  and  patriotic  elo- 
quence with  which  it  is  written.  Two  volumes  entitled 
L'Epititohin'o  di  Giuseppe  La  Farina  were  published  at 
Milan  in  1SG9. 

Lafave',  tp.  of  Scott  eo..  Ark.     Pop.  175. 

La  Fayette',  county  of  S.  W.  Arkansas.  Area,  1060 
square  miles.  The  soil  is  generally  level  and  very  fertile, 
but  requires  drainage.  It  is  partly  prairie  and  partly  bard- 
wood  timber,  and  is  traversed  by  the  navigable  Red  River 
and  by  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  R.  R.  Cotton  and  corn  are 
leading  products.    Cap.  Lewisville.    Pop.  9139. 

Lafayette,  county  of  Florida,  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  navigable  Suwanee  River,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  extensively  covered  with  forests,  and 
is  quite  level.  Corn  is  the  principal  product.  Area,  925 
square  miles.     Cap.  New  Troy.     Pop.  17S3. 

La  Fayette,  parish  of  S.  Louisiana.  Area, 230  square 
miles.  It  is  level,  very  fertile,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
navigable  Vermilion  Bayou.  Cattle,  corn,  rice,  and  cotton 
are  leading  products.     Cap.  Vermilionville.     Pop.  10,388. 

La  Fayette,  county  of  N.  Mississippi.  Area,  607 
square  miles.  It  is  generally  level  and  highly  productive. 
Live-stock,  maize,  and  cotton  are  leading  products.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Tallahatchie  and  Yockeney  rivers  and  the 
Mississippi" Central  R.  R.    Cap.  Oxford.      Pop.  18,802. 

La  Fayette,  county  of  W.  Missouri,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Missouri  River.  Area,  585  square  miles.  It  is 
generally  level  and  highly  fertile,  partly  timber  and  partly 
prairie.  Coal,  limestone,  and  sandstone  are  found.  Cattle, 
grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  Flour  and 
lumber  are  leading  manufactures.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Lexington  branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Cap.  Lex- 
ington.   Pop.  22,02.". 

La  Fayette,  county  of  S.  W.  Wisconsin.  Area,  630 
square  miles.  It  is  hounded  on  the  S.  by  Illinois.  The 
surface  is  diversified,  the  soil  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and 
wool  arc  staple  products.  Wagons  and  carriages  are  lead- 
ing articles  of  manufacture.  Lead  and  zinc  are  found.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Mineral  Point  R.  R.  and  the 
Pecatonica  River,  which  affords  good  water-power.  Cap. 
Darlington.     Pop.  22,659. 

La  Fayette,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Chambers  co., 
Ala.,  80  miles  N.  E.  of  Montgomery,  on  the  East  Alabama 
and  Cincinnati  R.  R..  has  4  churches,  3  hotels.  1  weekly 
■newspaper,  a  male  high  school,  and  a  female  college.  In 
1874  it  handled  5000  bales  of  cotton.  Pop.  of  v.  1382;  of 
tp.  1694.  W.  C.  Bledsoe,  Ed.  "Clipper." 

Lafayette,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  902. 

Lafayette,  tp.  of  Ouachita  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  1131. 

Lafayette,  tp.  of  Scott  co..  Ark.    Pop.  400. 

Lafayette,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Walker  co..  Ga..  16  miles 
S.  W.  of  Tunnel  Hill,  a  station  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
R.  R.     It  is  in  a  beautiful  mountain-region.     Pop.  251. 

Lafayette,  tp.  of  Coles  co.,  111.    Pop.  1265. 

Lafayette,  tp.  of  Ogle  co.,  HI.     Pop.  467. 

Lafayette,  post-v.  of  Goshen  tp..  Stark  co.,  III.,  on  the 
Peoria  and  Rock  Island  R.  R.    Pop.  284. 

Lafayette,  tp.  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1471. 

Lafayette,  tp.  of  Floyd  co.,  led.     Pop.  1576. 

Lafayette,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1452. 

Lafayette,  tp.  of  Owen  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1071. 

Lafayette,  city,  cap.  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
Wabash  River  and  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  and 
the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  Rs..  and  terminus 
of  the  Indianapolis  Cincinnati  and  Laf.ayette,  the  Cincin- 
nati Lafayette  and  Chicago,  and  W.  division  of  the  Lafay- 
ette Muneie  and  Bloomiogton  R.  Rs.  The  E.  division  of  the 
latter  road  is  graded  and  ready  for  equipment.  Lafayette 
originally  derived  its  chief  importance  from  being  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Wabash  River,  and  then  received  an 
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impetus  which  has  sustained  its  growth  since  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  upper  Wabaeh  as  a  channel  of  comuicrco.  La- 
fayette has  25  ciiurches,  1  (Sunday)  wcL-kly,  and  3  daily 
newspapers.  9  public-school  buildings,  besides  several  de- 
nominational academies,  street  railroad,  gasworks,  paid 
firo  department  with  fire-alarm  telegrajih,  an  elegant  opera- 
house,  State  agricultural  college  (Purdue  I'niversity).  and 
a  large  number  of  manufactories  of  different  kinds.  There 
are  6  national,  4  private,  and  2  savings  banks,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  nearly  $.^,000,001).  The  wholesale 
tra<Ie  is  heavy,  especially  in  groceries  and  boots  and  shoes, 
while  the  retail  traffic  finds  abundant  supplies  in  tho  rich 
agricultural  region  of  which  Lafayette  is  tho  centre.  The 
scenery  in  the  vicinity  is  very  beautiful.  Pop.  13,506. 
S.  Vatrr,  Pub.  "  Daily  Joiiunal." 

Lafayette,  tp.  of  Allamakee  co.,  la.    Pop.  1120. 

Lafayette,  tp.  of  Bremer  co.,  la.    Pop.  S67. 

liafayettc,  tp.  of  Keokuk  co.,  la.    Pop.  959. 

La  Fayette,  tp.  of  Story  co.,  la.    Pop.  401. 

Lafayette,  a  v.  of  Centre  tp.,  Doniphan  co.,  Kan.,  on 
the  .Missouri  River.    Pop.  54. 

Lafayette,  post-v.  of  Christian  co.,  Ky.,  22  miles  S.  W. 
of  Hoi»kinsville,  the  county-seat.     Pop.  215. 

Lafayette,  a  v.  of  iMetcalfo  co.,  Ky.     Pop.  53. 

Lafayette,  pust-v.  and  tp.  of  Gratiot  co.,  Mich.,  10 
miles  E.  of  Ithaca,  the  county-seat.     Pop.  28S. 

Lafayette,  tp,  of  Nicollet  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  594. 

Lafayette,  tp.  of  Clinton  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2007. 

Lafayette,  tp.  of  Nemaha  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  CIS. 

Lafayette,  pnst-v.  and  tp.  of  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the 
Sus.^ex  U.  K.     Pop.  SS4. 

Lafayette,  po-^t-v.  and  tp.  of  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  R.  R.  The  township  is  hilly 
and  fertile,  and  is  in  part  occupied  by  the  Onondaga  In- 
dian Reservation,     Pop.  of  v.  135;  of  tp.  2233. 

Lafayette,  a  v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Allen  co.,  0.  (Herring 
P.  O.),  on  tho  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R. 
Pop.  337. 

Lafayette,  tp.  of  Coshocton  co.,  0.,  traversed  by  the 
Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati  R.  R.     Pop.  920. 

Lafayette,  post-v.  of  Deer  Creek  tp.,  Madison  co.,  0., 
4  miles  S.  E.  of  London,  the  county-seat,  and  on  the  Na- 
tional Roud.     Pop.  143. 

Lafayette,  a  v.  {Whittlesey  P.  0.)  and  tp.  of  Medina 
CO..  0.     Pop.  1109. 

Lafayette,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Yamhill  co..  Or.,  32 
miles  S.  W.  of  Portland,  on  the  Yamhill  River  and  near 
tho  Oregon  Central  R.  R.,  has  a  church,  a  hotel,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  an  academy,  a  flouring-mill,  2  drug-stores,  and 
a  number  of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  establishments. 
It  is  situated  in  a  fine  agricultural  district.  Pop,  about  G55. 
Doitnis  A  Hkmbrek,  Kns.  •■  Coukiek." 

Lafayette,  v.  and  tp.  of  McKean  co..  Pa.,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Buffalo  Bradford  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.     Pop.  591. 

Lafayette,  a  v.  (Rossville  P.  0.)  of  Fayette  co.,  Tcnn., 
on  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  R.  R. 

Lafayette,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Macon  co.,  Tenn.,  22  miles 
N.  r.f  Carthage.      Pop.  Ifil. 

Lafayette,  tp.  of  Pleasants  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  397. 

Lafayette,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Chippewa  oo.,  Wis.,  6 
miles  N.  K.  of  I-:au  Claire.     Pop.  970. 

Lafayette,  a  v.  (Sparta  P.  O.)  and  tp.  of  Monroe  co., 
Wis.,  on  the  La  ('rosso  division  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  R.  R.     Pop.  492. 

La  Fayette,  tp.  of  Walworth  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1032. 

La  Fayette,  de  (Mauik  Paui,  Jkan  Ro<'n  Yvks  Gil- 
BKUT  MoTiKU),  MARQrrs,  b.  at  (he  ehilteau  ('havagnac.  Au- 
vergiie,  Sept.  ft,  17.'»7,  of  an  ancient  family.  His  father 
was  killed  at  Mindfii,  and  on  his  iiinllier's  death  in  1770 
ho  fell  heir  to  large  estates;  married  in  1771  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  due  do  Noailles  ;  entered  tUtr  guards,  and 
while  a  captain  of  dragoons  in  177<'i  deter  mined  to  join  tho 
Antericiin  Rev<du(ionisfs  :  fitted  out  a  yaelit  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  landed  Apr.  21.  1777,  near  ()e«»rgetown,  S.  C.  ; 
served  as  major-general  1777-H3  witlnuit  pay,  furnishing 
also  elothing  and  ciLuip  (Mjuipiige  at  his  own  e.vpense  to  tho 
needy  patriot-?;  was  wouncled  at  Hrandywine,  and  ffiugbt 
with  great,  honor  at  Mnninouth  ;  was  in  France  I77'.t-HO, 
where  he  indueed  the  king  to  send  Rrtehiimbeau  to  Anier- 
iea  ;  eondunted  tho  campaign  in  Virginia,  whieh  ended  so 
brilliantly  in  the  siege  anrl  eapture  of  Vorktown;  and  then 
rolurned  to  France;  visited  the  V.  S.  again  in  17S4;  ex- 
erted himself  to  prneure  the  aliolitiim  of  slavery  in  the 
Freneh  eoloniea.  and  freed  and  eilucated  his  own  ulaves  at 
Cayenne;  was  in  tho  Assembly  of  Notables,  I*arii«,   17.S7; 


demanded  the  convocation  of  the  States  General,  to  which 
he  was  a  deputy,  1789;  became  vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  commandanl  of  Paris,  and  chief  com- 
mander of  the  national  guards,  which  he  organized,  1789; 
founded  the  clubs  of  Feuillants  1790;  proteeted  the  king 
and  queen  from  the  mob  of  Oet.  5  and  fi ;  commanded  suc- 
cessfully the  army  of  Flanders  1792;  denounced  the  Jaco- 
bins, from  whom  he  escaped  to  Flanders,  but  was  inipri--^- 
oued  for  live  years  by  the  Austrians  at  Olmiitz ;  was  liber- 
ated by  Napulcon,  and  returned  to  France  in  1799,  but 
xvould  never  become  a  partisan  of  Napoleon  ;  lived  princi- 
pally upon  his  estate  of  ha.  Grange;  was  in  the  French 
House  of  Representativcg  1815;  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties ISIH  ;  visited  the  U.  P.  in  1824-25,  and  received  a  grant 
of  $200,000  and  a  township  of  land;  was  chosen  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  1827;  took  part  in  1830,  and  com- 
manded the  natioiml  guard,  but  not  in  person.  La  Fay- 
ette d.  at  Paris  May  20,  1834.  It  would  be  hard  to  over- 
estimate the  services  done  by  La  Fayette  to  the  cause  of 
American  liberty.  In  Franco  he  was  an  ardent  and  con- 
sistent democrat,  but  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  pref- 
erences for  the  advantage  of  the  public.  Even  his  enemies 
admitted  bis  perfect  honesty,  his  courage,  au'l  his  ability. — 
His  son,  Georges  Washington  La  Favettk  ( 1779-1849), 
and  his  grandsons,  Oscar  (b.  ISIO)  and  Edmond  (b.  1818), 
have  figured  in  French  politics  as  rei)ublicaus. 

Lafayette  College  at  Easton,  Pa.,  at,  the  junction  of 
the  Delaware,  Lehigh,  and  Rushkill  rivers,  and  of  many 
canals  and  railroads — a  site  known  from  the  earliest  times  as 
a  centre  of  Indian  occupation,  and  of  missionary-work  by 
David  Brainerd  and  others — was  chartered  in  1820.  Rev. 
George  Junkin,  D.  D.,  was  the  first  president.  It  lias  been 
from  the  first  distinguished  for  elieap  living  and  thorough 
stuily,  especially  for  students  jireparing  for  the  ministry, 
and  at  first  undertook  to  find  manual  labor  for  students 
who  wished  it.  Since  1S55  it  has  also  been  known  for  its 
course  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  in  connection  with 
comparative  philology  under  Prof.  F.  A.  i\Iareh,  LL.D.,  in 
whieh  it  has  been  a  pioneer,  and  trained  many  teachers 
and  professors  in  other  American  colleges,  and  has  now  a 
European  reputation.  It  is  also  known  to  the  scientific 
world  as  in  some  sense  the  heiid-quarters  of  meteorology  in 
Araericn,  for  here,  since  1853,  the  observations  of  the  gov- 
ernment officers  and  the  eolleetions  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  supplemented  by  the  world-wide  correspond- 
ence of  Prof.  J.  H.  Coffin,  LL.D.,  iiave  been  redueed  and 
prepared  for  publication  under  (he  direction  of  that  em- 
inent mcteoroliigist.  I'nder  the  presiilency  of  Rev.  W.  C. 
Cattell,  D.  D.,  and  since  lS()[j  it  has  still  further  beeome  a 
centre  of  scientific  an<l  teehnii-al  instruction  for  the  coal 
and  iron  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  is  situated.  It  Inis  received  nearly 
$1,000,000  of  new  endowment,  of  which  about  one-half 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  A.  Pardee  of  Hazleton,  Pa.,  and 
$300,0(10  has  been  expended  in  tho  Imiblings  and  appara- 
tus for  scientific  an<i  teehnieal  t(!aeliing  and  investigation. 
Tho  flora  of  Pennsylvania,  in  charge  of  Prof.  T.  C.  Porter, 
D.  D.,  is  the  most  complete  in  existence.  Tho  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Early  English  department  of  the  library  is 
probably  tho  best  in  the  country.  The  college  n(tw  nflVrs 
five  schools  or  courses  of  study  of  four  years  each,  leading 
to  degrees;  two  of  general  culture — the  classical  and  the 
scientific;  and  three  teehnieal — mining  engineering,  eivil 
engineering,  and  chemistry.  In  the  classieul  sehool  there 
are  two  purnllel  courses — one  the  coniimm  college  euurse  in 
heathen  authors;  tho  other  in  the  Liitin  and  (ireek  of 
Christian  authors,  the  latter  established  in  1872,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  munificence  of  Jt.  Douglass,  Esq.,  of  New 
York  City.  Special  courses  of  two  terms  eaeh  are  given  on 
iron,  road  (Engineering,  and  eheniistry;  and  any  jterson 
prepared  to  ilo  so  may  devote  his  whole  time  to  any  branch 
of  learning  or  scieneo  taught  in  tlie  college,  cither  in  an 
undergraduate  or  postgraduate  course.  A  law  school 
has  been  organized,  and  will  (»pen  in  Oetoberof  tins  year 
( 187J).  There  are  28  resilient  prut'essors  and  tutors,  4  non- 
resident lecturers,  and  319  students,  nearly  ctjually  divided 
between  the  (dd  antl  new  courses.  TuAii.1.  Guki:n. 

Lnfitaii' l.loKKi-ri  Fuan(;oi.s),  b.  at  Bordeaux  in  1070; 
beeame  a.Jesviit  priest;  eanie  to  Canada  as  a  missionary  in 
1712;  was  stationerl  at  tho  Iroquois  mission  at  Sault  St. 
Louis,  and  studie<I  elosely  the  Indian  charueler.  Discov- 
ered also  tho  ginseng-plant.  Returning  to  France  in  1717, 
wrote  his  two  e>tecmed  works — Mtiiim  i/r*  Stiuvaffrn  am^- 

rii/lttiiiiM    (1724)    and   Jiintnirr  tOn  ifrn'uvrrlfii  tint  /'ortui/tii* 

tiii„»h-  A'"»ii7.r»  .U..ii(/*(1733).  D.at  Ib.rdeaux  July  3,  1746. 
lialitte'  (JAcgiKS),  b.  at  Ilayonne,  France,  Oet.  24, 
1707,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  carpenter;  went  in  1787  to 
Paris;  became  in  1788  a  i»oi)kkeeper  in  tho  banking  bouse 
of  Perri'ganx  ;  was  soon  admitted  to  the  firm  by  reason  of 
his  finaneial  ability;  beeame  a  regent  of  (he  Bank  of 
France  1809,  and   in  1814  itfi  governor;  was  in  the  Cham* 
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ber  of  Deputies  1816-17;  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
patriotic  management  of  the  public  finances ;  became 
Ijanker  to  Napok-un  auJ  Louis  XVIII. ;  was  widely  beloved 
for  his  generosity,  hont.'Sty,  and  constant  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  good  government,  his  own  preferences  being  demo- 
cratic; supported  the  revolution  of  1S30  ;  was  minister  of 
finance  ISIJU-;}!,  soon  after  which  he  suffered  great  pecu- 
niary losses.     D.  in  Paris  May  26,  18-14. 

Lafitte*  (Jeax),  b.  in  France  about  1780.  He  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  Ingraham's  romance,  The  Pirate 
of  thr  Guff.  According  to  (what  appears  most  authorita- 
tive) writers  in  Dc  Bow'a  Review,  vols.  xii.  and  xix.,  the 
former  of  whom  refers  to  the  late  John  R.  Grymes,  who  he 
says  was  once  Laffite's  counsel,  he  came  from  Bordeaux 
or  Marseilles,  and  was,  "  within  the  recollection  of  old  cit- 
izens now  living,"  a  blacksmith,  "  who  kept  his  forge  at 
the  corner  of  Bourbon  and  St.  Philip  streets."  This  is,  in 
a  subsequent  volume  (xxiii.),  referred  to  as  an  ''idle  story" 
by  a  writer  who  styles  him  one  of  three  brothers  whose 
privateering  operations  led  him  to  Galveston  Island,  and 
then  to  Barataria,  ''keeping  as  agents  in  New  Orleans  his 
two  brothers,"  etc. 

The  cession  to  the  U.  S.  of  Louisiana  was  followed  by 
events — especially  the  war  between  France  and  Spain — 
which  made  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  "  the  arena  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  profitable  privateering"  depredations  upon  the 
rich  commerce  of  Spain.  At  the  period  of  the  taking  of 
Guadeloupe  by  the  British  (1806j,  most  of  the  privateers 
commissioned  by  the  government  of  that  island,  and  which 
were  then  on  a  cruise,  not  being  able  to  return  to  any  of 
the  West  India  islands,  made  for  Barataria,  there  to  dis- 
pose of  their  prizes,  which  could  not  be  admitted  into  any 
of  the  ports  of  the  U.  S.,  we  being  at  that  time  in  peace 
with  Great  Britain.  Most  of  the  commissions  granted  to 
privateers  by  the  French  government  at  Guadeloupe  hav- 
ing expired  some  time  after  the  declaration  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Colombia,  many  of  the  privateers  repaired  to 
her  port  of  Carthagena  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from 
the  new  government  commissions  for  cruising  against 
Spanish  vessels.  Having  duly  obtained  their  commissions, 
they  in  a  manner  blockaded  for  a  long  time  all  the  ports 
belonging  to  the  royalists,  nnd  made  numerous  captures, 
which  they  carried  into  Barataria.  (See  Barataria  Bay.) 
It  is  asserted  by  Latour,  from  whom  we  have  quoted  [Hist. 
oj  (he  War  in  E.  Florida  and  Louisiana),  that  public  auc- 
tion-sales were  made  of  the  cargoes  of  their  jirizes.  *'  From 
all  parts  of  Lower  Louisiana  people  resorted  to  Barataria, 
without  being  at  all  solicitous  to  conceal  the  object  of  their 
journey.  In  the  streets  of  New  Orleans  it  was  usual  for 
traders  to  give  and  receive  orders  for  purchasing  goods  at 
Barataria  with  as  little  secrecy  as  similar  orders  are  given 
for  Philadelphia  or  New  York."  While  Latour  denies  that 
these  men  were  really  pirates,  he  admits  that  they  auda- 
ciously infringed  our  laws,  and  committed  a  great  offence 
in  smuggling  into  the  territory  goods  captured  from  nations 
with  which  we  were  at  peace. 

Preparatory  to  the  expedition  against  New  Orleans,  Lt.- 
Col.  NichoUs,  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  the  Flor- 
idas,  made  overtures  by  letter,  dated  Pensacola,  Aug.  31, 
1814,  to  Laffite,  "with  his  brave  followers,  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  Great  Britain  ;"  he  is  offered  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  lands  are  to  be  given  to  "all  in  proportion 
to  respective  ranks."  The  letter  was  delivered  by  Capt. 
Loekyer,  R.  N.,  commanding  an  armed  brig  which  Sept. 
2d  visited  Barataria  for  that  purpose,  and  who  ptrsonafli/ 
offered  him,  according  to  Latour,  besides  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, the  sum  of  SoO.OOO.  These  offers  he  communicated  j 
to  the  governor  of  Louisiana  by  letter  couched  in  language  . 
which  gives  evidence  of  a  cultivated  mind  and  of  elevated 
sentiments.  "I  offer  (writes  he)  to  you  to  restore  to  this 
State  several  citizens,  who  perhaps  in  your  eyes  have  lost 
that  sacred  title.  I  offer  you  them,  however,  such  as  you 
could  wish  to  find  thera,  ready  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts 
in  defence  of  the  country.  This  point  of  Louisiana  which 
I  occupy  is  of  great  importance  in  the  present  crisis.  I 
tender  my  services  to  defend  it:  and  the  only  reward  I  ask 
is  that  a  stop  be  put  to  the  conscription  against  nie  and  my 
adherents  by  an  act  of  oblivion  for  all  that  has  been  done 
hitherto.  I  am  the  stray  sheep  wishing  to  return  to  the 
sheepfold.  If  you  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  my  offences,  I  should  appear  to  you  much  less 
guilty,  and  still  worthy  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  good 
citizen.  I  have  never  sailed  under  any  flag  but  that  of  the 
republic  of  Carthagena,  and  my  vessels  are  perfectly  regu- 
lar in  that  respect."  No  answer  appears  to  have  been  given, 
and,  indeed,  an  expedition  already  in  preparation  under 

*  The  name  is  thus  most  commonly  spelt,  and  is  so  in  Latour's 
Jfisfnn/ ;  but  in  the  appendix  to  that  work  the  signature  to  the 
sevoriil  letters  there  published  is  printed  J.  LapVf ;  and  it  is  so 
spelt  in  the  heading  to  the  letter  of  Lt.-Col.  NichoUs;  hence  this 
was  probably  his  own  and  the  correct  spelling. 


Commodore  Patterson  to  break  up  the  association  at  Bara- 
taria (where,  however,  LafiBte  and  his  men  were  not  found) 
was  carried  out.  Subsequently  (about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember), when  the  invasion  of  New  Orleans  was  imminent- 
ly pending,  the  governor  of  Louisiana  issued  a  proclama- 
tion inviting,  and  Gen.  Jackson  accepted,  the  services  of 
Laffite  and  bis  men,  a  portion  of  whom  formed  a  corps  un- 
der Capts.  Dominique  and  Beluche,  and  were  employed  on 
the  lines,  where  with  distinguished  skill  they  served  two 
twenty-four  pounders  in  batteries  Nos.  2  and  3.  Others 
enlisted  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  companies  of  mariners, 
under  Capts.  Songis,  Lagaud,  and  Colson,  and  served  at 
Forts  Petite  Coquille  (now  Fort  Pike)  and  St.  Philip,  and 
Bayou  St.  John.j" 

On  the  6th  of  Feb.,  1815,  Prcs.  Madison  issued  a  procla- 
mation stating  that  "it  had  been  long  ascertained  that 
many  foreigners,  flying  from  the  dangers  of  their  own 
home,  and  that  some  citizens  forgetful  of  their  duty,  had 
co-operated  in  forming  an  establishment  on  the  island  of 
Barataria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mississippi,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  clandestine  and  lawless  trade.  .  .  .  But  it 
has  since  been  represented  that  the  offenders  have  mani- 
fested a  sincere  penitence;  that  they  have  abandoned  the 
prosecution  of  the  worst  cause  for  the  support  of  the  best, 
and,  particularly,  that  they  have  exhibited  in  the  defence 
of  New  Orleans  unequivocal  traits  of  courage  and  fidelity  ;" 
and  granting  full  pardon  for  acts  therein  defined,  provided 
that  certificate  in  writing  be  produced  from  the  governor 
of  Louisiana  stating  that  the  person  "has  aided  in  the  de- 
fence of  New  Orleans."  The  subsequent  career  of  Laffite 
is  involved  in  uncertainty.  J,  G.  Barnard. 

.  La  Fleche,  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Sarthe,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  has  manufactures  of 
paper  and  leather,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  grain,  wine,  wax, 
cattle,  and  fowls.  The  palace,  which  was  built  by  Henri  iV., 
and  which  for  some  time  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  who  here 
had  a  celebrated  school,  is  now  used  for  a  school  of  artil- 
lery. It  contains  a  picture-gallery  and  a  library  of  20,000 
vols.     Pop.  9292. 

Laflin  (Addison  H.),  b.  in  Lee,  Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1823; 
graduated  at  AVilliams  College  in  1843;  removed  to  Her- 
kimer CO.,  N.  Y. :  elected  in  1857  to  the  New  York  senate; 
in  1864  to  Congress  as  a  Republican  ;  re-elected  in  1866  and 
186S,and  appointed  in  1871  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  New 
Y'ork,  which  office  he  held  till  Feb.  1,  1S77.  D.  Sept.  24, 1878. 

La  Fontaine',  de  (Jean),  b.  at  Chateau  Thierry  in 
1G21  ;  d.  1695.  Was  protected  at  first  by  the  duchess  of 
B(juillon,  then  by  the  prince  of  Cond^%  Fouquet,  Henrietta 
of  England;  but  was  too  frank,  too  open-spoken,  ever  to 
succeed  in  securing  the  favors  of  Louis  XIV.  Had  for 
friends  Moliere,  Racine,  Boileau,  and  was  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  Wrote  at  first  his  Contca,  a  set  of  short, 
lively,  but  rather  licentious  novels;  but  his  great  and  clas- 
sical work,  known  throughout  the  world,  is  his  Fables,  some 
of  them  taken  from  iEsop  and  Phanlrus,  which  have  been 
translated  into  every  language,  and  of  which  many  have 
been  committed  to  memory  by  children  in  every  school.  La 
Fontaine,  like  Moliere,  had  a  larger  and  better  heart  than 
most  of  the  French  writers  of  the  Louis  XIV.  period;  he 
held  fast  by  his  protector.  Fouquet,  even  after  the  ruin  in- 
flicted, through  a  personal  jealousy,  on  handsome  and 
kingly-looking  Fouquet  by  the  roi  soldi  (Sun  King),  as 
Louis  XIV.  liked  to  be  called.  Felix  Alcaigne. 

Lafontaiue  {Sir  Louis  Hipfolyte),  Bart.,  b.  at  Bou- 
cherville.  Lower  Canada,  in  Oct.,  1807;  became  a  prom- 
inent advocate  and  politician  ;  accused  in  1837  of  sympathy 
with  the  insurgents,  a  reward  was  offered  for  him,  and  he 
escaped  to  Europe,  but  was  recalled,  and  became  premier 
of  Canada  for  some  time,  resigning  his  office  in  1851.  In 
1853  he  became  chief-justice  of  the  queen's  bench,  a  baronet 
in  1854,  and  d.  in  Montreal  Feb.  26,  1S64. 

La  Fonrche,  parish  of  S.  E.  Louisiana,  bounded  S. 
and  S.  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Barataria  Bay.  Tho 
surface  is  flat,  and  abounds  in  lakes  and  bayous,  often 
navigable.  Along  the  Bayou  La  Fourchearesomeof  the  best 
lands  in  the  Attakapas  region.  Rice,  sugar,  molasses,  and 
corn  are  leading  products.  Area,  1025  square  miles.  Cap. 
Thibodeaux.     Pop.  14,719. 

La  Fourche,  a  bayou  in  S.  E.  Louisiana,  an  outlet  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  begins  at  Donaldsonville  on  the  right 
bank,  and  flows  S.  E.  through  tho  parish  of  La  Fourche  In- 
terior to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  a  total  length  of  150 
miles.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  for  about  100  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  is  one  of  the  ])rincipal  channels  of  com- 
munication between  the  Gulf  and  the  interior. 

t  Fortifying  Barataria  (Grand  Terre  Island)  or  the  passes  of 
Barataria  Bay  formed  no  part  of  the  services  rendered  by  these 
m-^n.  When  the  writer,  twenty-one  years  after  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  visited  Grand  Terre  Island,  scarcely  a  trace  of  Laf- 
fite's occupation  remained. 
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Lafuen'te  (Modesto),  b.  at  Rcvanal  de  !os  Caballeros, 

near  (V-rvera,  Spain,  May  1,  ISOtJ;  studied  ]>hi!usopliy  and 
thculnj^y  at  Leun  and  at  the  I'liivcrgity  ut"  Santiat"*  *'"'"- 
poslclla;  becaoio  in  ISliO  jirolcssor  of  rhetoric,  and  after- 
wards of  philosophy,  at  Astorga:  began  in  1814  to  publish 
uniler  the  pseudonym  of  '*  Fray  Gcrundiu  "  a  scries  of  sa- 
tirical essays,  and' in  ISoO  issued  the  first  volume  of  an 
chibc.rate  Ifiittory  of  Spniiif  completed  in  1^02  in  20  vols. 

I.ugiT  Beer.     Sec  Beer,  by  PnoF.  C.  F.  Chandi.kh. 

La'gO  Miiggio^Cy  the  longest  of  the  lakes  of  Northern 
Italy,  situated  between  Pit-dmout,  Lombardy,  and  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Ticino,  and  traversed,  or  rather  formed,  by  the 
river  Ticino,  which  carries  its  waters  to  the  Po,  is  40 
miles  lung  and  2  miles  broad,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery,  wild,  rugged  granite  mountains  alternating 
with  vineclad  hills. 

Lagomy'idse  [from  Zff7o»j^«,  Xa-yuis,  "  hare,"  and  ^vf, 
"mouse."  and  -i'(/.r],  a  family  of  mammals  of  the  order 
Giires  or  Kodkntia  (which  see),  and  sub-order  Duplicidfu- 
tati,  externally  resembling  a  guinea-pig  [Cmia  apercn) 
and  to  some  extent  a  rabbit,  having  a  se^uat  body,  with  the 
hinder  limbs  not  very  greatly  exceeding  the  foro  ones,  the 
b;.ck  arched,  and  the  buttocks  projecting  backward:  the 
head  is  deep,  but  the  profile  scarcely  arched  backward ;  the 
eyes  small,  the  snout  hare-like,  the  ears  short,  and  the  tail 
almost  wanting.  The  skull  is  depressed,  the  rostral  portion 
moderately  produced  and  narrow,  and  the  interorbital  area 
narrow  and  without  well-clefined  supraorbital  processes;  the 
orbits  are  oval  and  rather  small ;  the  nasal  processes  of  the 
supramaxiliary  bones  have  each  a  single  large  aperture, 
and  are  not  perforated  in  a  sieve-like  manner;  the  lower 
jaw  has  the  ascending  rami  nearly  vertical  and  the  con- 
dyles correspondingly  advanced,  and  the  angular  processes 
extend  very  little  forward.  The  teeth  have  the  four  upper 
and  two  lower  incisors  {'j  x  2)  characteristic  of  the  Dupli- 
cidentati,  and  five  molars  in  each  jaw  (M.  §  ;  P.  M.  5X2); 
the  upper  are  (as  in  the  Leporid;o)  mostly  (M.  2;  P.  M.  1) 
provided  with  vertical  gro'jves  on  the  outer  as  well  as  inner 
surface,  and  three  transverse  ridges  of  enamel,  baton  the  last 
"a  small  extra  loop"  is  developed;  the  molars  of  the  lower 
jaw  have  each  the  groove  on  the  outer  surface,  as  well  as 
inner,  very  strong.  The  clavicles  are  wanting.  This  fam- 
ily includes  a  few  species  combined  iii  one  genus  ( L(tijini>ii», 
Cuv.),  which  \vas  formerly  associated  with  the  hares  and 
rabbits  in  the  same  family;  but  the  numerous  dilTerenecs 
between  the  two  groups  have  caused  modern  mammalugisls 
to  separate  thorn.  The  Lagomyida  arc  of  smaller  size  than 
most  Leporida?,  the  largest  not  exceeding  the  guinea-pig  in 
size:  they  inhabit  cold  mountain-regions,  and  species  are 
found  in  Northern  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  latter 
being  the  LmjomyH  princrpit  of  Richardson,  or  the  "  little 
chief  hare."  Theoiu)RE  Oii.l. 

Lagoon'  [Lat.  lacuna,  a ''hollow;"  Sp.  lagnna],  a  shal- 
low lake,  usually  communicating  with  the  sea  or  with  some 
river.  The  name  ia  also  given  to  the  water  enclosed  in 
the  atolls  or  circular  coral  islands. 

La'gos,  a  British  colony  on  the  coast  of  Dahomey,  W. 
Africa,  extt-nding  from  the  river  Yerewa  to  Ode.  Pop. 
about  00. 001),  of  whom  less  than  lOU  are  whites.  The  prin- 
cipal settlement  is  r)n  the  island  of  Lagos  in  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ikorodu  Lagoou,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name.  The  territory  under  British  protection 
extends  only  10  or  12  miles  inland.  The  trading-posts  are 
Bailagry,  Palma.  and  Leckie,  the  exports  being  palm  oil, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  groundnuts.  The  town  of  Lagos  has  a 
population  of  .'JH.OlMl,  '}h  the  seat  of  Catholic  and  Weslfyai. 
missions.  Was  once  famous  for  the  slave-trade,  but  was 
contiuered  in  ISjI,  and  ceded  to  Orcat  Britain  in  1861, 

La^o99  town  of  P<irtugal  in  the  province  of  Algarvo, 
on  (111'  wrsteiu  side  of  a  large  bay.  i'he  harbor,  however, 
is  not  lit  for  large  vch-hcIh.     Pop.  H.'J40. 

Ka^OH,  eiry,  capital  of  a  canton  of  the  same  name  in 
the  statu  of  .Jalisco,  Mexico,  near  the  frontier  of  the  state 
of  Guanajuato,  noted  for  itH  fine  churches  and  factories,  and 
for  the  abundant  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the  vieiuily.  It  is 
a  central  point  in  ■Vlexi<'o,  and  as  sueh  ha?*  bct-ii  de^  1^110  ted  as 
the  pliuie  of  junction  of  I  hr  threr  priri<'ipal  railroad**  to  br  built 
liy  government  aid.  and  whidi  will  connect  Lagos  respect- 
ively with  the  city  of  Mrxieo,  with  the  Kio  Orandu,  and 
with  the  Pacific,    'pop.  almut  2:),000 ;  of  canton.  IHI.OOO. 

IjagoAto'minrr  [from  Ln(/ngtnmtiit,  Aaywc.  '*  liare."  and 
(TT(iM«.  ■•mouth."  and  -in"],  a  sub-family  of  the  family 
i'hinehillidiv,  whoso  only  known  upecies  is  distinguished 
by  a  rat-like  form,  but  with  a  buHby  tail,  a  broad  mnfllo, 
upper  lip  with  a  vertieal  groove  like  u  hare's  (and  hence 
(he  nanu'),  moderate  ears,  ainl  imperfect  feet — 1.  e.  (lio  au- 
tericir  with  four  toes,  an<l  (hi'  poBterior  with  three,  the  for- 
mer having  comparatively  short  and  pointed  uails,  and  the 


latter  long,  compressed,  and  acutely-pointed  ones;  the 
molar  teeth  have  mostly  only  two  narrow  lamella*,  but  in 
the  hindcrmost  upper  ones  are  three.  But  one  species  is 
known — the  viscacha  or  L^'joatumnH  trirhofl'icti/fnt  or  maxi- 
jiiim;  it  is  a  characteristic  animal  of  the  Pampas  of  South 
America,  where  it  burrows  in  a  clayey  or  sandy  Soil;  it 
has  the  singular  habit  of  bringing  to  the  mouth  of  its  bur- 
row every  hard  object  which  takes  its  fancy,  such  as  bones 
and  stones.  Theodore  Gill. 

La^o'tiSf  or  La^idiuni)  a  genus  of  the  chinchilla 
family  of  mammals,  with  two  species,  L.  Cnvieri  and  />. 
pallipfH,  is  the  mountain  viscacha,  inhabiting  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  Andes  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  Kcuador,  and 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  viscacha  of  the  ]»Iains 
{L'KftHtnmun].  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  hare,  and  burrows 
in  tiie  rocks.  The  fur  is  long  and  soft,  and  falls  out  as  soon 
as  the  animal  is  dead. 

La  (arandr,  post-tp.,  cap.  of  Union  co..  Or.,  on  the 
S.  side  of  (iiandc  Ronde  Valley.  80  miles  S.  K.  of  Walla 
Walla,  and  on  the  line  of  the  projected  Portland  Dalles 
and  Salt  Lake  K.  R.,  has  Federal  and  State  land  ofliccs.  is 
supported  by  its  proximity  to  the  mines  of  Eastern  Oregon 
and  Idaho,  anil  is  celebrated  for  the  even  temperature  and 
hcalthfulness  of  its  climate.  There  is  a  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  640.  E.  S.  McCoMAS,  Jtci/htcr  State  Lands. 

La  Grange,  county  of  N.  E.  Indiana,  bounded  N.  by 
Michigan.  Area,  384  square  miles.  Its  surface  generally 
consists  of  level  and  productive  oak-openings.  Cattle, 
grain,  wool,  and  lumber  are  leading  ])roduc(s.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  II.  R.  Cap.  La 
Grange.     Pop.  14,148. 

La  Grange,  a  v.  of  Colbert  co..  near  the  N.  "W.  corner 
of  Alabama,  seat  of  La  Grange  College,  a  thriving  Presby- 
terian institution  founded  in  1830. 

La  Grange,  tp.  of  Lafayette  co..  Ark.     Pop.  2781. 

La  Grange,  post-v.  of  Richland  tp.,  Philliiis  co.. 
Ark.,  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Uelena.     Pop.  02. 

La  Grange,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Troup  co.,  Ga.,  71 

miles  S.  W.of  Atlanta,  on  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  U.  R., 
has  5  churches,  2  banks,  2  hiitels.  2  female  colleges.  1  male 
high  school,  1  steam  grist-mill,  1  furni(ure  mauufac(ory,  34 
stores,  some  of  the  finest  flower-gardens  in  the  South,  and  1 
weekly  newspaper,  the  oldest  in  the  State,  which  won  tlie 
$50  gold  medal  at  the  Georgia  State  fair  in  1873.  Pop.  2o;i3. 
J.  T.  Waterman,  Ed.  '*  La  Grange  Reporter." 

La  Grange,  tp.  of  Bond  co..  III.     Pop.  1000. 

La  Grange,  post-v.,  cap.  of  La  Grange  co.,  Ind..  in 
the  centre  of  the  county,  on  the  (Jrand  Rapids  and  Indiana 
R.  R,,  40  miles  N.  W.  of  Fort  Wayne,  has  4  churches,  2 
banks,  1  weekly  newspaper,  2  sclmul  houses.  I  large  hotel, 
and  the  usual  number  ot  stores  and  shops.  Pop.  1038. 
John  II.  Raruk,  Ed.  "Standard." 

La  Grange,  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  Ia.     Pop.  308. 

La  Grange,  post-v..  cap.  of  Oldham  co.,  Ky.,  on  the 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati  R.  R.,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Lexington  and  Louisville  R.  R.     Pop.  012. 

I^a  (-range,  post-tp.  of  Penobscot  co.,  Mo.,  on  the 
Bangor  and  Piscataquis  R.  R.  It  has  good  water-jiower 
anil  inanufactures  of  lumber,  etc..  and  is  the  site  of  a  re- 
markable ridge,  the  result  uf  glacial  action.      Pop.  022. 

La  Grange,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cass  co.,  Mich.,  4  miles 
N.  W.  of  Cassopolis.     Pop.  1884. 

La  (>raiige,  city  of  Lewis  00..  Mo.,  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  Ml.■^^issippi  Valley  and  Western  R.  R.,  170  miles 
above  St.  Louis.  11  above  Quiney.  III.,  and  30  below  Kt,o- 
kuk,  la.,  has  II  churches,  2  hotels,  1  national  bank.  I 
savings  bank,  I  weekly  newspaper,  a  chartered  eollege, 
tobacco  manufactories,  several  large  (h)uring  and  planing 
mills,  a  mammoth  rolling-mill  for  turning  out  railroad  iron, 
and  considerable  river  tra<le.  Incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1803.      Pop.  1070.      R.  M.  Wai.i.ai'E.  Ed.  "  Democrat." 

lia  Grange,  tp.  of  Dutchess  en.,  N.  V.  It  is  traversed 
bv  (be  Duichi  ss  and  Columbia  R.  R.,  nud  contains  several 
v'ilhiges.      iN.p.  1771. 

La  Grange,  p<>st-v.  of  Lenoir  co.,  N.  C,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic and  North  Carolina  R.  R..  II  miles  from  (Joldsborough. 
has  2  ehurehes,  2  carriage  shops,  1  secret  sucietiei«,  1  feinalo 
high  school,  I  weekly  newspaj.er,  and  ships  annually  3000 
bales  of  cotton.      Pop.  nbr»ut  300. 

B.  W.  Nash,  Ed.  "Baptist  Rkvikw." 

La  Grange,  a  v.  of  Wells  tp.,  JefiVrsnn  co..  0.,  on  the 
Ohio  Uiver  and  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R. 
(Phillipsburg  P.  0.).     Pop.  228. 

La  Grange,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  T*ornin  co.,  0..  on  the 
Cleveland  <'ulutnl>us  and  Cincinnati  R.  R.,  24  miles  S.  W. 
of  Clovulund.     Pop.  1309. 
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La  Grange,  post-v.  of  Bell  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the  Mem- 
j)his  and  Charleston  R.  R.     Pop.  760. 

La  Grange,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Fayette  co.,  Te.\.,  on  the 

E.  bank   of  Colorado   River.  2b   miles  from   Columbus,  20 
miles  S.  of  the  Central  R.  R.,  and  14  miles  N.  of  the"  Sunset 
Route,"  has  4  clmrehes,  4  schools,  2  weekly  newspapers,  a 
public  hall,  and  20  or  more  business-houses.     Pop.  1106. 
J.  J.  GossLER,  Ed.  *'  New  Era." 

La  Grange,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Walworth  co.,  Wis.,  8 
miles  E.  ut  White  Water,  a  station  on  the  Milwaukee  and 
Mississippi  R.  R.     Pop.  1039. 

Lagrange'  (Joseph  Louis),  b.  at  Turin  Jan,  25,  1736; 
d.  at  Paris  Apr.  10,  1813.  He  was,  by  the  rivalship  of  La- 
place uuly,  says  Prof.  Nichol,  prevented  from  "  being  held, 
bv  common  consent,  the  most  illustrious  geometer  of  mod- 
ern times."  Though  born  in  Italy,  as  his  name  indicates, 
he  was  of  French  extraction.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  be 
was  made  a  professor  of  geometry  in  the  Royal  School  of 
Artillery.  la  1766  he  was  invited  to  Berlin  by  Frederick 
II.  (who  as  the  "greatest  king"  expressed  the  desire  to 
have  the  "  greatest  mathematician  "  of  Europe  at  his  court) 
to  succeed  Euler  as  mathematical  director  of  the  Academy, 
of  which  he  was  made  president.  Here  he  wrote  his  ^fe- 
canitfiie  Annlytique.  After  the  death  of  Frederick  (1786) 
he  received  invitations  from  the  sovereign  of  his  native 
Sardinia,  as  well  as  those  of  Naples  and  Tuscany,  but  ulti- 
mately accepted  one  in  17S7  to  take  his  residence  at  Paris 
(receiving  a  pension  from  the  Academy,  of  which  he  had 
been  elected  in  1772  a  foreign  associate),  where  the  rest  of 
his  life  was  passed. 

The  method  of  the  Variation  of  Parameters,  expounded 
to  a  certain  point  by  Euler,  but  perfected  by  Lagrange,  is 
one  of  his  important  contributions  to  analytical  mechanics. 
The  ellipse  which  a  planet  would  describe  around  the  sun 
were  there  no  other  attraction  undergoes  fluctuations  of 
fortn  by  attractions  of  other  heavenly  bodies.  The  essence 
of  the  method  in  question  is  that,  holding  fast  to  the  idea 
of  the  simple  curve — the  ellipse — though  it  be  never  real- 
ized, the  actual  motion  of  the  body  is  conceived  to  be  on 
an  elliptic  curve,  the  parameters  (or  elliptic  elements)  of 
which  are  ever  varying  through  the  disturbing  action  of 
foreign  attractions.  To  subject  this  motion,  which  under 
the  name  of  •*  revolving  orbits"  had  its  origin  with  New- 
ton, to  analytical  calculation,  and  to  determine  the  in-  , 
flucnce  of  each  planet  in  disturbing  the  elliptic  motion  of 
others,  was  the  problem  the  solution  of  which  is  in  great 
degree  due  to  Lagrange.  As  a  natural  sequence  to  this 
problem  arising  out  of  this  perpetual  change  in  the  planet- 
ary orbits  comes  the  greater  problem  of  the  stahiliti/  n»d  \ 
permanence  of  the  solar  at/steniy  the  establishment  of  which 
is  Lagrange's  greatest  achievement.  The  orbits  being  thus 
in  constant  fluctuation,  it  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  know 
whether  the  resulting  changes  be  necessarily  limited  in 
amount,  or  whether  they  will  progressively  increase  until 
the  8tabili(}f  of  the  solar  system  shall  be  destroyed. 

Lagrange  demonstrated  (though  Laplace  had  preceded 
him  with  a  jiartial  demonstration)  that  the  fluctuation  of 
the  orbital  elements  is  limited  to  small  amounts,  and  is 
periodic,  extending,  however,  through  long  periods  of  time. 
Thus.  c.  </.,  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  now  dimin- 
ishing, will  continue  to  do  so  for  24,000  years,  and  then 
begin  to  increase.  At  the  same  time  the  apsides  and  nodes 
are  in  motion.  The  grand  cycle  of  the  earth's  perihelion, 
which  coincided  with  the  vernal  equinox  40S9  years  b.  c. 
(about  the  date  chronologers  assigned  to  the  biblical  as- 
count  of  the  Creation),  will  be  completed  in  110.000  years. 

"Some  of  the  (orbital)  ellipses,"  says  Prof.  Forbes  (6th 
Dissertation,  Euvyr.  lint. ),  "  will  elongate,  whilst  others  tend 
to  become  circles ;  their  planes  will  vary  in  inclination,  but 
ultimately  be  stayed  within  the  limit  which  human  saga- 
city had  predicted  myriads  of  years  before.  *  These,'  says  a 
French  analyst,  *  are  the  pendulums  of  eternity,  which  beat 
ages  whilst  ours  beat  seconds.'  And  amidst  all  these  varia- 
tions, subject  to  law  and  to  impassable  limits,  the  Major 
Axes  of  the  orbits  preserve  a  steadfast  uniformity,  or  are 
subject  only  to  transient  fluctuations  ;  and  thus  permanence 
arises  in  the  midst  of  change,  and  the  perfection  ot  the  sys- 
tem is  demonstrated  by  the  very  nature  of  the  disturbances 
which  seemed  at  one  time  inevitably  to  limit  its  duration." 
'*  These  results  may  be  considered  as  among  the  most 
astonishing  with  which  science  brings  us  acquainted. 
The  ran^e  of  insight  which  man  has  acquired  into  the  past 
and  future  history  of  the  universe  throughout  periods  com- 
pared to  which  the  whole  existence  of  his  species  is  hut  a 
span,  enhances  our  admiration  of  the  reasoning  power 
which  can  attain  to  knowledge  so  high  and  excellent." 

Laplace  had  asserted  the  invariability  of  the  major  axes 
of  the  planetary  orbits,  which  involves  i\\e  fact  of  stability. 
But  Lagrange,  says  Prof  Nichol,  "from  a  higher  flight, 
showed  the  necessity  of  that  stability;"  and  that  it  results 


from  the  dispositions  of  the  elements  in  nearly  the  same 

plane — the  almost  circular  form  of  the  orbits,  and  the  uni- 
form direction  of  the  motions  therein.  The  importance  of 
such  assurance  is  enhanced  when  one  is  reminded  that 
Newton  believed  that  our  system  contained  the  seeds  of 
dissolution. 

After  the  mention  of  these  two  opera  magna  of  Lagrange, 
his  minor  works,  though  there  is  scarce  a  to[>ic  in  physical 
astronomy  or  in  mechanics  or  pure  mathematics  which  he 
has  not  touched  and  shed  light  upon,  must  be  passed  by 
without  notice.  (A  very  complete  enumeratitm  and  analysis 
of  his  writings  is  attached  to  his  biograjthj-  in  the  8th  ed. 
of  the  L'nrifc.  Brit.)  Happy  in  the  aflectionate  attach- 
ment of  the  young  wife  he  at  the  age  of  tifty-six  had  mar- 
ried (his  first  wife  dying  soon  after  marriage,  twenty  years 
before),  living  in  intimate  relations  with  Laplace,  Euler, 
D'Alembert,  aud  other  renowned  contemporaries,  escaping 
the  misfortunes  to  which  the  French  Revolution  subjected 
nearly  all  his  contemporaries,  aud  retaining  throughout  his 
scientific  appointments,  Lagrange's  residence  in  Paris  was 
tranquil,  and  he  died  universally  respected  and  regretted. 
"Take  him  as  a  whole,"  says  Prof.  Nichol,  "abstract  sci- 
ence has  in  modern  times  possessed  no  other  servant  so 
great."  J.  G.  Barnard. 

La  Gran'ja,  or  San  Ildefon'so,  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  proviuce  of  Segovia,  ivith  a  magnificent  palace  built 
in  1724  by  Philip  V.,  and  situated  about  4000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Here  Maria  Christina  was  surprised  (Aug.  13, 
1S36)  by  a  number  of  conspirators  and  compelled  to  restore 
the  constitution  of  1812.     Pop.  3850. 

La  Greux,  tp.  of  Arkansas  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  355. 

La  Gro,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Wabash  co.,  Iml.,  is  on 
the  Tnledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.,  Wabash  aud  Erie 
Canal,  and  Wabash  River.     Pop.  of  v.  519;  of  tp.  4060. 

La  Guay'ra,  town  of  Venezuela,  South  America,  the 
harbor  of  Caraccas,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the 
sea  aud  the  wall  of  the  inland  jdateau,  which  rises  at  onc3 
to  a  height  of  about  3000  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  hottest 
places  on  earth,  very  unhealthy,  and  often  visited  by  earth- 
quakes. Its  harbor  is  an  entirely  open  roadstead,  where 
the  water  is  always  agitated,  and  where  loading  and  un- 
loading are  very  difficult.  It  is  nevertheless  the  principal 
port  of  Venezuela,  and  the  importation  of  manufactured 
goods  and  the  exportation  of  eoff"ee,  cacao,  cotton,  sugar, 
indigo,  and  hides  are  extensive.     Pop.  about  8000. 

La  Gneronniere,  de  (Lons  Etienne  Arthur  Dd- 
BREUiL  Helius),  Viscoi'NT,  b.  in  Poitou,  France,  in  1816. 
In  1850  he  became  chief  editor  of  the  Pai/s,  and  attracted 
great  attention  by  his  Portraits  politi'/nes  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon and  the  count  of  Chambord.  After  the  coup  d'etat 
of  Dec,  1S51,  he  became  a  decided  supporter  of  Napo- 
leon, was  elected  a  deputy,  became  a  member  of  the  Vun- 
seil  d'Etat  (1S53),  and  took  charge  in  the  ministry  of 
the  interior  of  the  delicate  relations  of  the  government 
to  the  press  aud  to  literature,  in  which  capacity  his  con- 
ciliating manners  enabled  him  to  discharge  his  functions 
with  advantage.  In  1861  he  was  made  senator,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  popular  orators,  especially  on  the 
questions  relating  to  Italy  and  to  home  government.  In 
1868  he  was  made  ambassador  to  Belgium.  As  a  writer, 
M.  de  La  Guerouniere  beeame  the  most  trusted  organ  of  the 
Napoleonic  policy,  and  his  pamphlets  {brochures)  were 
often  the  first  indication  of  coming  events. 

La  Harpe,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Hancock  co..  III.,  on  the 
Toledo  Peoria  aud  Warsaw  R.  R.,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Burlington  branch.  It  has  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1741. 

La  Harpe,  de  iFREnEuic  Cesar),  b.  at  Rolle  in  the 
canton  of  Vaud.  Switzerland,  in  1754;  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Tiibingen  ;  beeame  tutor  to  a  young  Russian 
nobleman,  with  whom  he  travelled  through  Italy  and 
France,  and  was  recommended  by  Baron  Grimm  to  Cath- 
arine II.,  who  .appointed  him  tutor  to  her  two  grandsons, 
Alexander  and  Constantine.  His  enthusiasm  for  the 
French  Revolution  made  his  stay  in  Russia  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, and  in  1793  he  left  the  country,  but  received  a  pension 
for  life,  and  resided  partly  in  Geneva,  partly  in  or  near 
Paris,  until  1814.  On  his  visit  to  Paris  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander received  his  former  tutor  with  great  esteem,  made 
him  a  Russian  general,  and  exercised  through  him  consid- 
erable influence  on  the  jioliric-al  reorganization  of  Switzer- 
land.    In  1817  returned  to  Lausanne.     D.  Mar.  30,  1838. 

La  Harpe,  de  (Jean  Francj-ois).  b.  at  Paris  Nov.  20, 
1730;  made  his  debut  as  a  poet  in  1759  with  a  volume  of 
Hero'ides,  wrote  Warwick  { 1763  ),  Timulon  (1764),  and  two 
other  tragedies :  was  in  1768  literary  critic  on  the  ^fercure 
de  France  ;  gained  several  prizes  from  the  Academy;  ob- 
tained applause  by  a  drama.  Melanle,  on  la  Jiph';/icitse 
(1776)  ;  was  elected  member  of  the  Aoademy,  and  in  1786 
appointed  professor  of  licerature  at  the  newly-established 
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LycSe.     Hero  large  audiences  gathered  year  after  year  to 
hear  his  lectures  on  literature,  from  which  originated  his 

boat  work.  Cotirg  de  la  littt'rutnre  nncn'mie  et  nuiiicme  (10 
void.,  17'J'J-18UJ).  Embraced  the  KevoIiiti<in  with  great 
enthusiasm,  and  lectured  with  the  red  eup  on  his  head. 
Was  nevertheless  arrestcil  and  kept  in  pri;-on  lor  some  time, 
and  thi.s  incident  wrouglit  a  sini;ular  chan;j;e  in  him  ;  the 
philosopher  of  the  pchool  of  Voltaire  liecame  a  fervent 
Ciitholic.  As  a  poet.  La  Iliirpc  is  eutirely  forgotten,  but 
his  (^ouri  de  la  littt'ratiirc  is  still  an  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive hook,  in  spite  of  the  superficiality  and  har^^hness  with  ! 
which  some  parts  are  treated.     I).  Feb.  11,  ISU^t. 

Lahas'ka,  po:^t-v.  of  Buckingham  tp.,  Bucks  co.,  Pa., 
6  miles  \.  K.  of  Doylestowu. 

Lahijan',  town  of  Persia,  in  theprovinceof  Ghilan,  near 
the  Caspian  .Sea.    It  has  some  silk  manufactures.    Pop.  7000. 

La  Uontan',  de  (Akmwd  Lons  de  Delondauck), 
B.vnoN.  b.  near  Moiit  de  iMarsan,  Gaseouy,  France,  about 
ltjiJ7;  eamo  to  Canada,  probably  as  a  private  soldier,  in 
108.3,  in  one  of  the  companies  of  marines  sent  by  (iov.  de 
la  Barre  against  the  Iroquois,  and  was  afterward  in  Dc- 
nonville's  expedition  against  the  Senecas,  being  stationed 
Bucessively  at  Chambly  and  at  Forts  Frontenac,  Niagara, 
and  St.  Joseph's.  In  IGOS  he  was  sent  to  Miehilimackinac 
and  .'^auli  Ste.  ^Marie,  was  at  Green  Bay  in  1009,  and  pre- 
tended to  have  explored  the  head-waters  of  a  branch  of 
the  Mississippi.  Returning  to  Quebec,  he  sailed  for 
France  in  lOUO,  came  back  the  following  year,  and  was 
sent  by  Count  Frontenac  with  despatches  to  the  French 
government  announcing  the  failure  of  Sir  William  Phipps' 
expedition  against  Quebec.  The  vessel  put  in  to  Placeutia, 
Newfoundland,  and  La  Iloritan  rendered  sueh  good  service 
in  defending  that  port  from  an  attack  by  the  English  that 
he  received  a  coinuKind  as  lieutenant  in  Newfoundland 
and  Acadia.  In  llVJ.'i  he  became  involved  in  diflicuUies 
with  the  governor,  made  his  escape  to  Portugal  in  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  and  thence  passed  to  Spain,  Denmark,  and 
England.  Having  been  dii-missed  from  the  French  service, 
and  being  unsuccessful  in  his  endeavors  for  reinstatement, 
he  published  at  the  Hague  in  1703  his  adventures  in  America 
under  the  title  Nonimtux  Vot/ni/ee  dc  .\f.  le  buron  de  La- 
hontun  daiia  I'Amrn't/iie  Srptcntrionale  (2  vols.),  and  added 
a  third  volume,  Dlnlixjue  de  M.  le  baron  tic  Lahontnn  et 
d'un  gaurnifc  J<tnn  l' Aini'ri'f/He^  avec  leu  lot/ai/es  da  mrnte  m 
Portnijnl  (Amsterdam,  1704).  These  volumes  were  widely 
circulated,  but  are  entirely  untrustworthy  for  details  of 
fact,  the  geography  and  ethnography  of  the  upptr  Missis- 
sippi being  com])letely  fictitious,  though  long  relied  upon 
by  eoni|iiler8.     D.  in  Hanover  in  1715. 

Iiahore%  the  principal  city  of  the  Punjaub,  British 
India,  situated  on  the  western  liank  of  tlie  Ravee,  in  lat. 
,'!I''30'N.  and  Ion.  71^I.S'E.  The  city  itself  is  surrounded 
with  a  high  brick  wall,  and  consists  mostly  of  narrow, 
dirty,  and  overcrowded  streets  between  high  houses,  which 
preseDt  only  bare  walls  toward  the  streets.  But  it  has 
many  magnificent  Mohammedan  mos(|ues  and  Hindoo 
temples,  and  its  extensive  bazaars  are  well  stocked,  (.hit- 
side  the  wall  are  other  fortifications,  streteliing  7  miles  in 
circuit,  enclosing  the  most  beautiful  and  luxuriant  gardens 
and  promenades,  interspersed  with  largo  monuuienfB  and 
ruins  of  the  former  spleixlor  of  the  city,  when  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  Mogul  emperors  and  hud  I.HOIi.OUO  inhab- 
itants. Since  IS  11)  it  hart  been  a  Briti^h  possession,  and  it 
is  said  to  bo  rising  again.  Its  present  pop.  is  estimated  at 
about  100,000. 

Lahr,  town  of  (lermany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Ba*len, 
on  tlie  Sbulter.  It  bus  some  manufactures  of  sailcloth, 
viuegnr.  tobacco,  uinl  paper.      Pop.  71011. 

Lah'sa,  or  Kl-.\h'sa  i  which  latter  word  in  the  Arabic 
language  means  a  tract  of  bind  where  (he  water  sinks 
through  the  surface,  but  is  retained  by  ji  lower  layer),  the 
name  of  an  imlependcnt  dominion,  situated  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Arabia,  00  miles  S.  W.  of  Katif,  in  hil.  'I'.t^  :i5'  N.. 
Ion.  40°  \y  E.,  and  comprising  an  exteusive  valley,  fertile 
and  well  watered,  and  a  iarj;e  capital,  nourishing  and  well 
built.  Wheat,  milb-t.  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  cultivated,  and  horsert  iind  -beep  are  extemdvely  reared, 
but  dates  and  cameU  are  the  two  principal  items  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  Thn  p<)|)ulutioit  nf  the  iliptriet 
nuii\ber8  about  .M),000  ;  of  the  town,  about  Mbiidit.  The 
former  name  of  the  tribe  and  iis  nbodo  was  Hcdjaz.  A 
small  trilmte  is  annually  paid  to  the  Turkish  sultan, 

liai'bach«  or  Kaybnch,  town  of  Austria,  cap.  of 
duchy  of  Cariiiida,  liejiutilully  sitniited  on  ii  plain  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  on  tlie  r(>:itl  from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  is 
an  c»bl  town,  with  somo  mnnufiu'ture«,  a  oonsidorabln  trade, 
many  good  edueationnl  in«titutionii.  nnd  neverni  Interesting 
biiiblinn«;  as.  for  iri«tnnce.  the  eatbrdntl  of  St.  Nlehobin, 
the  Gothic  town-hon«r>.  the  eastlo-  an<i  the  palaee  of  Count 
Auersberg.      Pop.  2:i,0;i2. 


Laid'lie  ( AnrniBAtD),  1).  D,,  b.  at  Kelso,  Scotland,  Dec. 
4,  1727:  graduated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  was 

ordiiined  in  17o'J,  and  was  for  four  years  pastor  of  the  Scotch 
church  at  Flushing,  Holland,  where  he  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Dutch  language  and  the  theology  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  with  which  he  was  thenceforth 
connected.  As  a  consetiuence  of  a  sharp  controversy  in 
New  York  as  to  the  language  to  be  used  in  preaching  to 
the  churches  founded  by  the  Dutch  colonists.  Dr.  Laidlio 
was  called  to  the  ])astorate  of  the  Collegiate  church,  ami  on 
Ajir.  IJ,  1704,  ju-eaehed  at  the  Middle  Dutch  church  the 
first  English  sermon  addressed  by  a  regular  pastor  to  an 
American  Dutch  congregation.  His  ministry  was  marked 
witii  great  popularity  and  success.  Early  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  he  retired  from  Now  York  to  Red  Hook, 
N.  J.,  where  he  d.  in  1778, 

Lain^  (Ai.KXASiiER  Gordon  1,h.  in  Edinburgh.  Scotland, 
Dee.  1.'7.  1  7^M.  entered  the  British  army:  served  some  years 
in  the  West  Indies,  nnd  was  in  1S20  ai<Ie-de-camp  to  the 
governor  of  Sierra  Leone.  Was  employed  in  negotia- 
tions with  African  chieftains  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  explored  the  upper  course  ()f  the  Niger. 
Returning  to  England,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major,  and  in  1S20  undertook  an  overland  journey  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Setting  out 
from  Tripoli  in  July  with  a  caravan  of  native  traders, 
reached  Timbuctoo  in  August,  but  was  soon  after  murdered 
near  that  city.  Had  publislicd  an  account  of  his  earlier 
explorations,  Travcla  t/iroui/h  the  Timmiinr,  K'fOtanktt,  and 
Soolinia  CuiiJitriea  to  the  Sourcea  of  the  Rokelle  and  Nifjer 
(London,  1825). 

Jjaing  (Malcolm),  b.  on  the  island  of  Mainland,  Ork- 
neys, in  17tJ2  :  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  17^^j,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  literature.  Wrote  a  continuation  of  Henry's  IfiMturi/ 
of  Great  Britain  (178j),  and  a  Iliatorif  of  Seotland  from  the 
Union  of  the  (.■rowui*  to  the  Union  of  the  Kintjdomn  (ISOO), 
with  dissertations  on  the  Gowry  conspiracy  and  on  the 
Ossian  poems,  a'lding  in  the  second  edition  an  essay  ar- 
guing the  guilt  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  in  the  murder  of 
Darnley.  W'as  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1807, 
and  d.  in  the  Orkneys  in  Nov.,  1S18. 

Laillg  (SAMrni.).  of  Rapdale,  Orkney,  brother  of  Mal- 
colm, was  author  of  several  of  the  most  instructive  works 
of  travel  published  in  the  present  century.  Among  them 
are  books  on  Xortcai/  (lSo4j.  tSireden  (1838).  Notes  of  a 
Trareller  in  France,  Prwiiia,  and  Sirltzerland  (1841),  *?o- 
cial  ami  PoUtiral  State  of  the  European  People  in  18^8  and 
IS.'jO  (18j0),  and  Obscrnatioua  on  the  Social  and  Political 
State  of  Dentnarl,-  {\>^b2). 

Laing  (Sami-kl),  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1910,  son 
of  Samuel  Laiug  the  traveller:  graduated  at  Cambridge 
(18.'!2),  and  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1840;  became  jirivate  secretary  of  Mr.  Labouebere,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trade,  and  afterward  a  member  of  the 
railway  eonimission,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  rehifions 
of  the  go\ernment  to  the  railways,  then  being  rapi<lly  ex- 
tended. To  his  efforts  the  public  were  indebted  for  the 
convenience  of  *'  parliamentary  trains"  at  a  minimum  rato 
of  payment  of  <uie  penny  per  mile.  In  1848  he  became 
chairman  of  the  Brighton  Railway  Company,  in  1  S.'i2 
i-hairnian  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  :  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1Sj2  for  his  native  district  ;  was  financial  secretury 
to  the  treasury  in  1S50,  and  went  to  India  in  18fi0  as  min- 
ister of  finance.  Returning  in  1805,  he  again  entered  Par- 
liament, and  resumed  in  1807  the  chairmanship  of  tho 
Brighton  Uailwiiy  Company. 

Kainf;N'lMirK«  ]>ost-v.  of  Shiawassee  eo.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Jackson  Lansing  and  Saginaw  R.  R,  It  has  manufactures 
of  eastings  and  lumber. 

IjUird  (John),  b.  at  Greenock.  Scotland,  in  180;'),  was 
the  first  builder  of  iron  steamships  in  lS2tt,  and  was  for 
many  years  head  of  the  great  firm  of  .lohn  Laird  .1  Sons, 
iron  .Hhi|ibuildcrs  nnd  engineers  at  Birkenhead,  near  Liver- 
pool. As  builder  of  the  Confc<lenite  privateer  Alabama 
iiis  name  has  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  American 
eivil  war.  Mr.  Laird  filled  many  posts  of  res|)onfibiIity  in 
connection  with  commerce  and  public  works,  and  was  ft 
member  of  Parliament  from  1801  until  his  death  at  Birken- 
head. Oct.  L>!l.   IS71. 

Lair^H  Station,  post-v.  of  Harrison  eo.,  Ky.,  on  iho 
Kentucky  Central  U.  U. 

I^a'ity  f  remotely  froni  the  Gr.  Abot.  the  *■  people  "1.  a 
term  chiefly  used  to  diflinguiHb  the  unnrdained  peupio 
from  the  cleruy.  The  term  is  niso  nonietimcs  employed  by 
personn  in  the  profei^-^ionfl  of  meilieine  ami  law  to  distin- 
guish non-profesrtional  from  prftfensional  persons.  So  also 
members  of  certiiin  vohintury  aswooifttinnn  pprak  of  tho  un- 
initiated as  the  Iiiity.  *"nnvenl^  have  lay  brothers  and  lay 
sisters  and  lay  elders,  lay  prooohors. 
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LAJAED— LAKE. 


Lajard'  (Jean  Baptiste  Felix),  b.  at  Lyons,  France, 

Mar.  ;iO.  1783;  accompanied  as  secretary  a  mission  to  Per- 
sia in  1807  ;  liecamo  interested  in  the  study  of  Oriental  re- 
ligions and  Oriental  intiuences  upon  ancient  Greece,  and 
made  a  fine  collection  of  cuneiform  cylinders,  which  were 
obtained  by  the  Imperial  Library.  By  the  aid  of  the 
labors  of  Bopp  and  Schlegel  in  the  young  science  of  com- 
parative philnlogv,  as  well  as  by  his  own  researches,  La- 
jard  was  enahlodto  broach  a  theory  of  the  common  origin 
of  the  races  now  called  Aryan,  which  has  since  been  con- 
firmed in  most  points.  He  filled  diplomatic  posts  in  Greece, 
Russia,  and  Denmark  until  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.;  was 
afterward  employed  in  the  financial  department;  was  elect- 
ed in  ISMO  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and 
wrote  most  of  vols,  xviii.  and  xis.  of  the  vast  work  edited 
bv  that  body,  Hi'stoire  Lifterairc  de  la  France,  his  contri- 
butions being  upon  the  early  rabbins,  scholastics,  and  ju- 
risconsults. Of  his  numerous  and  le.trned  miscellaneous 
writings,  the  most  important  is  the  RecJurchcs  snr  le  Cnlte 
public  et  lea  Mysttres  de  Mithra  en  Orient  et  e/i  Occident 
(Paris,  1S47-4S).     D,  at  Tours  in  Sept.,  1S58. 

Lakanal'  (Joseph),  b,  at  Serres.  France,  July  14, 1702; 
studied  theology;  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Bourgcs, 
and  of  philosophy  at  Moulins;  was  elected  to  the  National 
Convention :  distinguished  himself  by  his  solicitude  for  tha 
interests  of  the  sciences  and  of  literature  ;  was  the  princi- 
pal founder  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  of  the 
Academy  of  .Sciences,  and  other  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation ;  entered  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  { 17ilj)  ;  was 
professor  at  the  Lycee  Charlemagne  under  the  consulate 
and  empire  ;  was  a  refugee  in  L^lo.  as  having  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.;  settled  in  the  U.S.:  was  favored  by 
JeflTf-rson  ;  received  from  Congress  a  grant  of  500  acres  of 
cotton-land  in  Alabama,  and  became  a  planter  ;  was  chosen 
prcsi<lent  of  the  University  of  Louisiana:  returned  to 
France  after  the  revolution  of  1S30;  was  re-elected  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1S34,  and  d.  at  Paris  Feb.  14, 1845. 

Lake  [Lat.  lacus],  a  body  of  water  nearly  or  quite  sur- 
rounded by  land.  Lakes  derive  their  forms  and  character 
from  the  nature  of  their  basins  and  the  region  in  whicli 
they  are  found.  Mountain-lakes,  being  valleys  filled  by 
running  streams,  are  long  and  narrow,  rarely  of  great  size, 
but  often  of  great  depth.  Lake  George  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  the  lakes  of  Con- 
stance, Zurich,  Lucerne,  and  Geneva  on  the  N.  side,  Lago 
Maggiore  and  Lago  di  Como  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Alps,  all 
renowned  for  the  beautj'  and  loveliness  of  their  shores  or 
the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  are  fair  examples. 
Their  length  exceeds  their  width  twenty  or  thirty  times. 
The  depth  of  Lago  Maggiore,  which  is  hardly  3  miles  wide, 
reaches,  according  to  the  Italian  engineers.  2fil.'i  feet  l)eIow 
its  surface,  or  more  than  double  the  depth  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  1920  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Sometimes  their 
forms  are  very  irregular,  for  the  water  of  a  mountain-lake 
often  covers  several  contiguous  valleys,  as  in  the  Lago  di 
Como,  with  its  two  long  branches,  and  the  lakes  of  Lucerne 
and  Lugano,  which  owe  their  strange  and  crooked  form  to 
the  fact  that  each  fills  four  distinct  valleys,  crossing  each 
other  almost  at  right  angles. 

Lakes  in  plains  and  plateaus,  being  simple  depressions  in 
a  uniform  surface,  are  generally  of  larger  size,  and  wider 
compared  to  their  length,  but  relatively  of  no  great  depth. 
The  largest  lakes  of  the  globe,  the  so-called  Caspian  and 
Aral  seas  in  Asia,  the  equatorial  lakes  of  Central  Africa,  the 
great  North  American  lakes,  and  Lake  Titicaca  in  South 
Americ:v,  all  belong  to  this  class.  Their  vast  expanse  and 
the  tameness  of  their  shores  deprive  them  of  the  picturesque 
beauties  which  adorn  the  mountain-lakes. 

Most  lakes  receive  and  send  forth  large  rivers,  of  which 
they  seem  to  be  an  expansion.  In  their  basins  the  wild 
alpine  torrents  spend  their  force,  and  their  muddy  waters 
flow  out  purilied  and  transparent.  The  Jakes  are  thus  the 
regulators  of  the  mountain-streams,  preventing  destructive 
freshets  :  they  perform  the  same  office  in  the  low  plains. 

^nlt  Ldfcf-H. — Numerous  lakes,  however,  in  the  interior 
of  the  continents,  though  receiving  affluents,  have  no  out- 
let, some  of  their  water  losing  itself  in  the  sandy  ground, 
but  the  greater  portion  ])assing  into  the  atmospliere  ))y 
evaporation.  These  are  usually  filled  with  salt  water.  Ail 
the  surface  of  the  continents  being  an  old  sea-ltottom,  the 
presence  of  salt  is  very  natural.  Fresh-water  rivers  and 
lakes  can  only  be  found  after  the  surface  has  been  thor- 
oughly wa.«hed  and  the  salt  carried  .away  by  streams  hav- 
ing access  to  the  ocean.  The  Caspian  and  the  Aral  seas, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vast  depression  which  lies  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  are  the  most  extensive  salt  lakes.  The 
Caspian  Sea,  though  receiving  the  Volga,  the  largest  river 
of  Europe,  and  many  others  of  considerable  size,  evaporates 
80  much  water  that  its  surface  has  been  found  by  the  Russian 
academicians  to  be  S3  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 


ranean, and  varying  with  the  Eeasons.  Many  lakes  in  tho 
neighborhood  ooze  away  during  the  summer,  leaving  a 
pure,  white  crystalline  crust  of  salt.  One  of  tlicm,  iho 
Elton  Lake,  between  the  Volga  and  Ural  rivers,  furnishes 
thus  an  annual  crop  of  over  100, OuO  tons  of  Bait. 

More  remarkable  than  all  is  the  Dead  Sea,  which  lies  in 
the  deepest  part  of  a  long  valley,  sunk  from  4000  to  5000 
feet  below  the  surrounding  country,  its  surface  being  1286 
feet,  and  its  bottom  over  2500  feet,  lower  than  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Its  feeder,  the  river  Jordan,  nlone 
among  the  streams  of  the  earth,  accomplishes  nearly  its 
whole  career  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  When  expanding 
into  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water  whose 
shores  witnessed  so  many  of  Christ's  miracles,  it  is  nearly 
620  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean.  By  an- 
other long  step  of  over  640  feet  downward  its  fresh  waters 
mingle  with  the  bitter  floods  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  this  last 
reservoir  the  salt  has  accumulated  so  as  to  transform  the 
water  into  a  heavy  brine,  which  may  be  the  remnant  of  an 
ancient  sea  of  much  larger  extent,  gradually  reduced  by 
evaporation  to  its  present  size.  The  other  continents  have 
also  their  salt  lakes,  and  North  America  can  boast  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
its  kind. 

Gcngraj>hical  Distribution  tif  Lnkrs. — Lakes  are  not  uni- 
formly spread  over  the  continents.  They  are  most  numerous 
in  the  northern  regions  of  Asia.  Europe,  and  North  America, 
but  more  thinly  scattered  farther  S.  and  in  the  southern 
continents.  Asia  is  pre-eminently  the  land  of  the  salt 
lakes.  Both  in  its  north-western  steppes  from  the  Caspian 
to  Lake  Balkash.  and  in  its  vast  central  highlands,  they 
occur  in  countless  numbers.  The  Altai  and  Daourian 
mountains,  however,  contain  the  largest  alpine  lakes,  among 
which  the  kingly  Baikal,  nearly  500  miles  long,  holds  the 
first  I'lace. 

In  Europe  the  most  chnracteristic  and  celebrated  arc  the 
mountain-lakes  which  adorn  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and 
Scandinavia,  and  the  more  modest  chains  of  the  British 
Isles.  But  the  greater  number  and  the  largest  are  found 
on  the  slight  swells  and  in  lowlands  which  surround  the 
Baltic  Sea  in  Northern  Germany,  Western  Russia,  Finland, 
and  Sweden,  The  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega  in  Russia, 
and  those  of  Wener  and  Wetter  in  Sweden,  are  the  most 
extensive  among  the  European  lakes. 

In  Africa  the  great  plateau-lakes  are  typical  of  the 
continent.  The  majestic  Ukerewe,  or  Victoria  Nyanza, 
and  the  Albert  Nyanza  at  the  sources  of  the  White,  the 
Tzana  at  the  head  of  the  Blue  Nile,  Lakes  Bangweolo  and 
Tanganyika,  probable  head-waters  of  tho  Congo,  Lake 
Nyassi  in  the  Zambese  basin,  arc  all  crowning  the  table- 
lands of  Central  Africa. 

But  North  America  is  peculiarly  rich  in  this  respect. 
No  continent  presents  a  more  remarkable  chain  of  largo 
lakes  than  that  which  stretches  from  N.  AV,  to  S.  E.  in  the 
Arctic  plains,  along  the  line  of  contact  of  the  oldest  geo- 
logical formations,  to  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  compris- 
ing the  Great  Bear  and  Great  Slave  lakes,  Athabasca,  Lake 
Winnipeg,  and  the  five  great  lakes  from  Superior  to  On- 
tario, forming  together  the  largest  extent  of  fresh  water 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  abundance  of  lakes  in  tho 
northern  part  of  the  continent  renders  their  almost  com- 
plete absence  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  the  more  re- 
markable. Arnold  Guyot. 

Lake.  This  term  is  applied  to  pigments  prepared  by 
combining  animal  or  vegetable  dyes  with  metallic  oxides, 
usually  alumina  or  oxide  of  tin.  Almost  all  coloring-matters 
may  be  made  to  produce  lakes,  but  in  practice  a  few  only 
are  found  available  for  this  purpose.  Lakes  are  used  as 
pigments  for  painting,  for  wall-paper,  and  in  calico-print- 
ing. 

Rfd  Lakes. — (1)  Carmine  lake,  called  also  Florentine. 
Vienna,  Munich,  and  Paris  lake.  This  has  a  beautiful  red 
color,  and  is  the  finest  of  all  lakes.  It  is  made  by  adding 
an  alkali  to  a  decoction  of  cochineal  mixed  with  alum.  In- 
ferior cochineal,  and  the  residues  and  niother*Iiquors  from 
the  preparation  of  carmine,  are  employed  for  carnuno  lake. 
This  lake  was  manufactured  at  Florence  from  kermes  before 
cochineal  was  known  in  Europe.  A  finer  lake  may  be 
made  by  adding  freshly  precipitated  alumina  to  the  mother- 
liquor  from  carmine.  (2)  Madder  lakefGcr.  A'rfippcurmine) 
is  extensively  prepared.  It  has  a  more  or  less  deep  rose- 
color,  with  a  bluish  tint.  The  following  is  Pcrsoz's  process 
for  preparing  it :  Madder  is  washed  with  cold  water  wherein 
some  sidphale  of  soda  is  previously  dissolved,  and  boiled 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  a 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  alum  free  from  iron.  The  liquid  is 
filtered  and  cooled  to  40°  or  35°.  The  red-colored  solution 
is  then  treated  either  fa)  by  saturating  cautiously  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  equal  to  from  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  the 
weight  of  the  alum  used,  so  as  to  cause  the  formation  of  a 
basic  alum,  which  remains  in  solution,  and  which  is  pre- 
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cipitated  on  boiling,  as  an  insoluble  baaio  sulpbate  of  alu- 
mina, holding  all  the  coloriug-uiattcr  iu  combination.  Or 
(6)  by  ailding  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  containing  78 
parts  of  the  salt  fur  every  lUO  of  alum  used,  lilterinj;  Irom 
the  precipitated  sul;)hate  of  lead,  and  hailing  to  precipitate 
a  colored  basic  acetate  of  alutniua.  This  is  much  liner  than 
that  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda.  Flowers  of  madiier, 
garancine,  or  other  preparations  of  madder  may  bo  u.ted  iu 
place  of  the  root.  The  coloring-matter  of  madder  may  be 
extr.aoted  by  an  alkaline  solutiim,  and  precipitated  by  alum. 
(;l)  Brazil-wood  lake,  known  also  as  Vienna  ball-lake,  Flor- 
entine, Berlin,  new  lake.  etc.  The  wood  i.*  boiled  with 
water,  and  the  solution  should  bo  left  ."omc  time  to  permit 
certain  impurities  to  settle.  The  addition  of  a  little  glue 
or  skimmed  milk  is  advaulageous.  A  solution  of  alum  and 
tin  crystals  is  added,  and  precipitation  elToctod  by  caustic 
potash,  taking  care  not  to  aild  an  excess,  or  by  carbonate 
of  soda.  A  slight  excess  of  potash  gives  the  lake  a  violet 
tint. 

Viohl  nnd  Pnrple.  Lake}. — (1)  Logwood  gives  a  violet 
lake  on  the  addition  of  an  alum  solution  to  its  decoction, 
and  precipitation  cold  by  carbonate  of  potash.  (2)  Alkanct 
yields  a  purple  lake  when  the  finely-cut  roots  aro  boiled 
wit  a  potash,  and  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  alum. 

YfU'iw  1,'ikfs. — (1)  Persian  or  French  berries  furnish  a  yel- 
low lake  called  Uiitih  piuh.  Potash  or  soda  is  added  to  the 
decoction,  and  then  a  solution  of  alum  is  poured  in  as  long 
as  a  precipitate  occurs.  The  color  is  brightened  by  treat- 
ing the  moist  precipitate  with  a  tin  solution.  {2)  Fustic 
lake  :  the  decoction  of  the  wood  is  treated  with  a  little  glue 
or  skimmed  milk  to  remove  tannic  acid,  then  made  alka- 
line, and  precipitated  with  alum.  (3)  Quercitron  lake  is 
made  in  the  same  manner.  (4)  Weld  lake  is  made  in  the 
same  manner.  (5)  .\nnotto  lake:  the  aqueous  solution  of 
annotto  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda,  heated  to  boiling, 
and  ]>reeipitated  by  an  excess  of  alum. 

Omnrjc  Liikca. — •(!)  Annotto:  by  boiling  annotto  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  precipitating  by  alum  or  salt  of  tin, 
an  orange  lake  is  obtained.  The  color  is  still  deeper  if  tho 
annotto  is  first  boiled  with  water  and  the  solution  rejected. 
(2)  Turmeric  boiled  with  potash  and  precipitated  with  alum 
gives  an  orange  lake. 

Hhte  LnkeH  are  seldom  prepared.  (I )  Logwood  solution 
mixed  with  sulphate  of  copper,  and  ])recipitated  cold  with 
j^otash,  gives  a  blue  lake.  (2)  .Sulphindigotic  acid  mixed 
with  alum,  and  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  potash,  gives 
a  peculiar  blue  lake. 

Green  Lnken  are  usually  prepared  by  mixing  blue  and 
yellow  lakes,  or  blue  pigments,  such  as  Prussian  blue, 
ultramarine,  indigo,  etc.,  with  yellow  lakes.  (I)  Coft'eo 
lake:  a  very  good  green  lake  is  made  by  exhausting  1 
pound  of  bruised  coffee-berries  with  1  gallon  of  water,  add- 
ing 2J  to  .■)  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  precipitating 
with  caustic  potash,  avoiding  an  excess.  By  moistening  tho 
precipitate  with  vinegar  and  exposing  it  to  the  air.  its  color 
19  heightened.  (2)  Weld  yiebls  a  green  lake  by  similar 
treatment:  and  by  adding  alum  to  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  precipitating  by  cold  carbonate  of  potash,  various  tints 
can  be  obtained. 

Oihrr  Ciiliirt. — Lakes  of  other  colors  can  be  prepared  in 
a  similar  manner,  but  true  lakes  aro  rarely  made  except 
those  of  cochineal,  madder,  and  Brazil-wood.  Lakes  of 
great  variety  of  shades  may  also  be  oblaimd  by  the  substi- 
tution of  bismuth  or  antimony  solutions  for  thoso  of  alum 
and  tin. 

Aitiilifrntiiin  nf  Lakei. — .Starch,  gypsum,  China  clay, 
barytes,  etc.  are  extensively  used  to  adullerato  lakes,  in- 
creasing the  yield  at  the  sacrifice  of  brilliancy.  To  secure 
thorough  mixture  with  the  lake,  they  are  often  added  to 
the  solutions  before  precipilation. 

Aiiiliiii:  l,iikrH,  so  called,  arc  not  true  lakes.  They  nro 
made  of  all  colors.  They  are  easily  prepurfMl  by  ilissolv- 
ing  I  gramme  (l.'>  grains)  of  the  aniline  color  in  A  kilo.  (A 
pint)  (tf  9.'>  per  cent,  alcohol,  adding  It)  gi-ammes  (^  ounce) 
gum  copal,  anil  when  all  is  dissolved  mixing  in  dry  starch 
to  a  uniform  mass,  which  when  dry  is  redu<H'd  to  powder. 
Aiiritio  produces  a  variety  of  beautiful  pri'eipitates  if  mixed 
with  metallic  or  earthy  solutions,  nnil  thrown  <lowfi  by  tho 
cautious  adilition  of  an  alkali.  These  aro  merely  hyilrated 
oxides  or  sub-salts,  with  wbitdi  the  aurine  is  mechanically 
incorporated;  on  washing  with  distilleil  water  they  lose 
tlo'ir  color.  C.  F.  Cii ASi)i,i;n. 

Kakef  county  of  f'alifornin,  consisting  of  the  valley  of 
Clear  Lake,  which  is  some  SO  miles  N.  of  Sun  Francisco. 
It  is  enclosed  by  the  Bear  Mountains  on  tho  K.and  Maya- 
cannas  Mountains  on  thi'  W.,  Ipoth  of  wbieh  are  arms  of 
tho  Coast  Range.  Are:i,  SliU  stjuiiri'  miles.  It  (Muitains 
much  excellent  farming  land.  Cattle,  wool,  ami  dairy 
proiluels  are  the  agricultural  staples.  Sulphur  and  Imrax 
abouufl.  the  latter  especially  iu  Borax  Lake.  Cap.  Lake- 
port.     Pop.  2«fi'J. 


Lake,  county  of  Colorado,  extending  W.  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  E.  border  of  Utah.  Area,  ICll) 
square  miles.  In  the  E.  |iart  the  .\rkansas  River  rises, 
and  also  the  Gunnison,  one  of  the  head-streams  of  the  Col- 
orado of  the  West.  It  abounds  in  timber.  There  are 
many  lofty  mountains  in  the  county.  Gulch-mining  for 
gold  is  a  leading  pursuit.     Cap.  Dayton.     Pop.  422. 

Lake,  unorganized  county  of  S.  E.  Dakota.  Area,  o"C 
square  miles. 

Lake,  county  of  N.  E.  Illinois,  having  Wisconsin  on 
tho  N.  and  Lake  Michigan  on  the  E.  Area,  '.VM  square 
miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile,  the  soil  being  a  clayey  loam. 
Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  largely  produced.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  two  divisions  of  tbe  Chicago  and  North- 
western R.  R.     Cap.  Waukegan.     Pop.  21,014. 

Lake,  county  of  X.  AV.  Indiana,  having  Lake  Michi- 
gan on  the  N.,  Illinois  on  the  AV.,  and  Kankakee  River  on 
the  ,S.  The  extreme  N.  is  sanily  anci  the  S.  part  marshy, 
but  tho  rest  is  very  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  aro 
staple  products.  The  county  is  traversed  l)y  several  rail- 
ro:i.tls,  mostly  centring  at  Chicago.  Area,  4SU  square  miles. 
Cap.  Crown  Point.     Pop.  12,ooD. 

Lake,  county  of  Michigan.  Area,  676  square  miles. 
It  is  very  level,  and  generally  has  a  good  soil,  but  is  mostly 
covered  with  forests.     Pop.  548. 

Lake,  county  of  N.  E.  Minnesota,  bounded  N.  by  Can- 
ada and  S.  E.  by  Lake  Superior.  Area,  3000  square  miles. 
Tho  lake  shore  is  abrupt,  and  ehar;icterized  by  numerous 
short,  rapid  streams.  The  interior  is  a  succession  of  pine- 
covered  ridges,  diversified  by  numerous  lakes  and  flat, 
boggy  tracts  covered  with  small  larch  trees.  Cap.  Beaver 
Bay.     Pop.  1X5. 

Lake,  county  of  N.  E.  Ohio,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Lake 
Erie.  Area,  220  square  miles.  It  is  undulating,  and  has 
a  productive  clay  soil.  Iron  ore  is  found.  Live-stock, 
grain,  wool,  and  fruit  are  leading  products.  Carriages, 
brick,  and  lumber  are  important  manufactures.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  the  Paincsvillc  and 
Youngstown  R.  Rs.     Cap.  Paiuesvillc.     Pop.  15,9u5. 

Lake,  county  of  N.  W.  Tennessee,  bounded  W.  by  the 
Mississippi  River,  N.  by  Kentucky,  and  E.  by  Reelfout 
Lake  and  River.  Area,  1.00  square  miles.  It  is  level,  well 
wooded,  and  fertile,  but  partly  subject  to  overflow.  Indian 
corn  is  tho  staple  product.     Cap.  Tiptonvillc.     Pop.  2428. 

Lake,  tp.  of  Cook  CO.,  HI.,  contiguous  to  Chicago,  on 
tho  S.  of  that  city.     Pop.  ;i:iB0. 

Lake,  tp.  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  l.'JOg. 

Lake,  tp.  of  Newton  co.,  Ind.,  lying  N.  of  Beaver 
Lake.     Pop.  378. 

Lake,  tp.  of  Cerro  Gordo  co.,  la.     Pop.  11C4. 

Lake,  tp.  of  Monona  co.,  la.     Pop.  178. 

Lake,  tp.  of  Muscatine  co.,  la.     Pop.  843. 

Lake,  tp.  of  Dorchester  co.,  Md.     Pop.  1409. 

I,ake,  tp.  of  Berrien  co.,  Mich.,  on  Lake  Michigan. 
Pop.  1002. 

Lake,  tp.  of  ITnron  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  7,2b. 

I^ake,  tp.  of  Lake  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  28. 

Lake,  post-v.  of  Scott  co.,  Miss.,  on  the  Vicksburg  and 
Meridian  K.  R. 

Lake,  tp.  of  Buchanan  co..  Mo.     Pop.  297. 

Lake,  tp.  of  Humboldt  co.,  Nev.     Pop.  117. 

Lake,  tp.  of  Ashland  co.,  0.     Pop.  701. 

liiike,  tp.  of  Logan  co.,  0.  It  contains  tho  city  of 
r.illeruntaine.     Pop.  11753. 

Lake,  post-v.  and  Ip.  (the  former  also  called  Uniov- 
TOWN).  Stark  Co..  0.,  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Akron.     Po|).  2113. 

Lake,  tp.  of  Wood  co.,  0.     Pop.  1 120. 

Iiake,  post-tp.  of  Luzerne  co..  Pa.     Pop.  597. 

Lake,  tp.  of  Mercor  oo..  Pa.     Pop.  524. 

Lake,  tp.  of  Williamsburg  Co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  873. 

Lake.  tp.  of  .Milwaukee  co.,  Wis.,  on  Lake  Michigan, 
just  S.  of  Milwaukee.     Pop.  2974. 

Lake  (GKUAnn),  Viscount,  b.  in  England  .Tuly  27. 1741  J 
entered  the  armv  in  17.'iS :  served  in  the  closing  campaigns 
of  the  Seven  Years'  war.  in  the  American  war  (1781),  and 
in  Holland  uniler  the  dukeof  York  in  1793-91:  rose  to  the 
rank  of  general;  was  eommanibr  in  chief  in  Ircdnnd  dur- 
ing tho  insurrection  of  1797-9S;  defeated  the  rebels  and 
re.overed  W.xford  .luue  21;  defeated  the  Kreneb  troops 
under  Humbert  at  Killala  .Sept.  S  ;  was  made  eominnlldir- 
in-chief  in  India  in  ISOO:  eondnoted  the  Mahnilla  war 
(l.'<03)  with  brilliant  sueeoss,  taking  Delhi  (Sept.  12).  Agra 
(Oot.  17),  and  winning  the  decisive  victory  of  I.aswnreo 
(Nov.  1),  which  brought  the  Mogul  emporor  into  vnssalogo 
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to  England,  for  which  he  was  made  (Sept.  1,  1804)  Baron 
Lake  of  Delhi  and  Laswaree.  He  defeated  Holkar  near 
Bhurtpoor  Apr.  2,  1805  ;  returning  to  England  in  1SI)7  w;is 
made  viscount  (Oct.  31),  and  appointed  governor  of  Plym- 
outh, where  he  d.  Feb.  20,  1808,  The  title  became  extinct 
by  the  death  of  the  third  viscount,  June  24,  1848. 

Lake  Belt,  tp.  of  Martin  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  296. 

Lake  Butler,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Bradford  co.,  Fla.  It 
is  11  miles  S.  from  OUistec,  a  station  on  the  Jacksonville 
Pensacola  and  Mobile  R.  R. 

Lake  Charles,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Calcasieu  parish,  La., 
situated  on  L;ike  Ciiarles  and  Calcasieu  River,  50  miles  N. 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  30  miles  E.  of  Sabine  River,  and 
200  miles  W.  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  (unfinished)  New  Or- 
leans and  Texas  R.  R.  It  has  11  steam  saw-mills,  1  week- 
ly newsjiaper.  4  churches,  7  orange-groves,  II  stores,  SO 
lumlier-sdiooners  making  voyages  from  Calcasieu  River  to 
Galveston,  Tex.,  chiefly  for  the  transportation  of  lumber, 
which  constitutes  the  leading  industry.  Pop.  about  500. 
J.  W.  Bryan,  Ed".  "Weekly  Echo." 

Lake  City,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Columbia  co.,  Fla.,  fiO 
miles  W.  of  Jacksonville  and  105  E.  of  Tallahassee,  on  the 
Jacksonville  Pensacola  and  Mobile  R.  R..  has  5  churches, 
3  schools,  3  weekly  newspapers,  and  the  usual  number  of 
stores  and  hotels.  It  is  surrounded  by  bright  silvery  lakes 
abounding  in  the  most  delicious  fish.     Pop.  064. 

E.  G.  Johnson,  Ed.  "Herald." 

Lake  City,  post-r.  of  Calhoun  tp.,  cap.  of  Calhoun  co., 
la.,  on  Lake  Creek,  27  miles  S.  W.  of  Fort  Dodge,  has  2 
churches,  2  hotels,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  fine  brick  school- 
hou?e,  with  the  usual  proportion  of  stores  and  shops.  Situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a  rich  farming  country.  Pop.  103. 
Earl  Billings,  Pi  b.  "  Pioneer." 

Lake  City,  post-v.  of  Missaukee  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  E. 
shore  of  Wiutergreen  Lake,  was  laid  out  in  1873  in  tho 
midst  of  a  lumbering  and  farming  region;  has  a  weekly 
newspaper,  stores,  and  saw-mills. 

S.  W.  Davis,  Ed.  "Missaukee  Reporter." 

Lake  City,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Wabasha  co.,  Minn.,  on 
the  Lake  Pepin  and  Chicago  and  the  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  R.  Rs.,  93  miles  below  St.  Paul,  contains  4  large 
steam-elevators,  several  saw  and  flouring  mills,  a  large 
foundry  and  machine-shop,  a  plough  and  2  wagon  manu- 
factories, several  churches.  Masonic  and  other  lodges,  2 
banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  public  library  and  10  or  12 
stores.  The  town  is  handsomely  laid  out,  is  the  market 
of  a  thickly  settled  and  productive  wheat-region,  and  tho 
scenery  on  Lake  Pepin  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
on  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  for  grandeur  to  vie  with  any 
other  region  in  America,  resembling  that  of  Lake  Geneva. 
Pop.  2fi(lS.  E,  C.  Spaulding,  En.  "Lf.rvDER." 

Lake  Crys'ta!,  post-v.  of  Judson  tp..  Blue  Earth  co., 
Minn.,  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  R.  R. 

Lake  Dwellings*  See  Palefits  and  Pre-historic 
Man. 

Lake  For'est,  post-v.  of  Shields  tp.,  Lake  co..  111.. 
on  Lake  Michi'^^an  and  on  the  Jlilwaukee  division  of  the 
Cliicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  8  miles  S.  of  Wauke- 
gan,  and  28  miles  from  Chicago,  is  laid  out  in  curvilinear 
form.  It  is  the  seat  of  Lake  Forest  College,  and  has  a 
female  seminary. 

Lake  Fork,  tp.  of  Logan  co.,  111.     Pop.  398. 

Lake  George,  the  P.  0.  name  of  Caldwell  (which 
see),  the  caj*.  of  Warren  co.,  N.  Y. 

Lake  Haiis'kah,  tj).  of  Brown  eo.,  Minn,     Pop.  215, 

Lake  Ilen'ry,  tp.  of  Stearns  co.,  Minn.     Pop,  159. 

Lake  Johan'na,pust-tp.,  Pope  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  219. 

Lake'laiid,  post-v.  aud  tp..  Washington  co.,  Minn.,  on 
St,  Croix  Lake,  almost  opposite  Hudson,  Wis.     Pop.  5i»5. 

Lake  Laiid'iiigr,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Hyde  co.,  N.  C, 
on  MiittanuisUect  Lake  and  Canal.      Pop.  2235. 

Lake  Lirian,  post-tp.  of  Kandiyohi  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
238, 

Lake  Marme,  tp.  of  Monongalia  co..  Minn.  Pop.  196. 

Lake  Ma'ry,  tp.  of  Douglas  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  244. 

Lake  Mills,  post-v,  of  Winnebago  co.,  la.  It  has  1 
weekly  newspaper. 

Lake  lUills,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Wis.,  9 
miles  N,  W.  of  Jefferson,  the  capital  of  the  county.  Pop. 
of  V.  590;  of  tp.  1509. 

Lake  of  the  Woods,  a  large  lake  on  the  boundary 
between  Pembina  co.,  Minu.,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
A  small  detached  portion  of  Minnesota  lies  on  its  N.  W. 
side.  Its  prineii)al  afiiuent  is  the  Rainy  Lake  River,  nnd 
its  waters  flow  N.,  through  the  Winnipeg  River  into  Lake 


Winnipeg.  It  contains  many  small  wooded  islands,  apart 
of  which  are  in  Minnesota  and  a  part  in  Canada.  It  is 
Iiut  977  feet  above  the  sea-level,  being  598  feet  lower  than 
Lake  Itasca.  Wild  rice  {Zizania  aquaticu)  grows  along  its 
shores  abundantly. 

Lake  Pleas'ant,  tp.  of  Hamilton  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
Adirondack  region.  It  contains  Sagevillc,  the  county-seat, 
and  the  beautiful  Lake  Pleasant.  It  is  a  place  of  summer 
resort,  and  has  manufactures  of  lumber.     Pop.  318. 

Lake  Poets,  a  name  given  by  the  Etlinhurfjli  Review 
to  a  number  of  English  poets,  of  whom  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, and  Southey  were  the  most  important,  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  lived  in  the  lake  region 
of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  England.  They  had 
little  in  common  except  the  desire  to  break  away  from  the 
conventionalities  of  the  literature  of  that  day. 

Lake^port,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lake  co.,  Cal.,  28  miles 
N.  E.  of  Clovurdale,  the  terminus  of  the  San  Francisco 
aud  North  Pacilic  R.  R.,  on  the  shore  of  Clear  Lake,  has  1 
bank,  1  weekly  newspaper,  2  churches,  2  hotels,  1  flour- 
mill,  7  stores,  numerous  mineral  springs,  anil  2  steamers 
plying  on  the  lake.  Principal  business,  farming.  Pop. 
248.  J.  B.  Baccijs,  Jr.,  Ed.  *•  Lake  Co.  Bee." 

Lakeport,  post-v.  of  Sullivan  tp.,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  S.  shore  of  Oneida  Lake,     Pop.  134. 

Lake  Prai'rie,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  la.  It  includes 
Pella  and  several  other  villages.     Pop.  4958. 

Lake  Prairie,  tp.  of  Nicollet  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  823. 

Lake  Prov'idence,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Carroll  parish, 
La.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Misj;issippi,  60  miles  above 
Vicksburg,  has  5  churches.  2  machine-shops,  and  1  weekly 
newspaper.  It  is  located  in  the  heart  of  a  fine  cotton- 
growing  section,  nnd  ships  annually  7O0O  to  8000  bales. 
Pop.  320.  B.  H.  Lanier,  Ed.  "Lake  Reitblican." 

Lake  Survey.  The  U.  S.  shore-line  of  the  great  lakes 
and  their  connecting  rivers,  if  measured  in  steps  of  twenty- 
live  miles,  is  about  31100  miles,  but  if  the  indentations  of 
the  shore  and  the  outlines  of  the  islands  are  included,  the 
developed  shore-line  is  about  4700  miles  in  length.  Where 
a  lake  is  narrow  and  along  rivers  it  is  necessary  for  nav- 
igation that  both  shores  be  surveyed.  This  increases  the 
actual  shore-line  to  be  covered  by  the  survey  between  St. 
Regis  and  Duluth  to  about  GOOD  miles — a  dimension  which 
gives  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work.  The  ne- 
cessity of  accurate  soundings  and  accurate  charts  for  the 
commerce  of  these  lakes  is  evident  on  remembering  that  in 
the  frequent  storms  and  fogs  on  these  lakes,  vessels  are 
never  many  hours  from  shore,  and  that  during  the  summer, 
commerce,  as  shown  by  entries  and  clearances,  is  equal  to 
that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  V.  S. 

The  first  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made  in  1841; 
none  was  made  in  1847.  and  jirevious  to  1862  the  largest 
annual  appropriation  was  $75,000.  Since  that  time  it  has 
varied  between  ?JO*000  and  $175,000.  At  first,  the  survey 
was  confined  mainly  to  special  localities,  but,  progressing, 
the  work  was  made  continuous,  and  one  lake  after  another 
was  taken  up  and  its  American  shore  completed.  The  first 
chart  was  published  in  1852.  It  was  not  till  1852  that  work 
on  a  larger  scale  was  begun,  a  copy  of  tho  Bache-Wardc- 
mann  base  apparatus  being  then  obtained,  making  greater 
precision  in  the  triangulation  practicable. 

The  work  has  been  under  the  secretary  of  war,  at  first 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  topographical  engineers, 
and  since  the  junction  of  the  two  corps  under  the  direction 
of  the  chief  of  engineers,  U.  S.  army.  The  following  offi- 
cers have  been  in  immediate  charge  of  tlie  work  :  Capt. 
W.  G.  Williams,  T.  E.,  1841-45;  Lt.-Col.  J.  Kearnev, 
T.  E.,  1845-51;  Capt.  J.  N.  Macomb,  T.  E.,  1851-56; 
Lt.-Col.  J.  Kearney,  T.  E..  1856-57  ;  Cnj)t.  (i.  Meade.  T.  E.. 
1857-61;  Col.  J.  D.  Graham.  T.  E..  1801-64;  Col.  and 
Brevet  Brig. -Gen.  W.  F.  Rayn(dds,  engineers,  186-1-70; 
Major  and  Brevet  Brig. -Gen.  C.  B.  Comstock,  1870.  They 
have  been  aided  from  time  to  time  by  such  other  oflicers 
of  their  corps  as  could  be  spared  for  the  work,  and  by 
civil  assistants,  until  a  body  of  men  has  grown  up  thor- 
oughly competent  for  such  duty. 

The  normal  plan  for  the  survey  of  a  lake  is  the  follow- 
ing :  (1)  The  establishment  of  a  primary  triangulation, 
the  average  probable  error  of  whose  angles  shall  not  exceed 
^ths  of  a  second,  the  probable  error  of  its  bases  not  exceed- 
ing ^poSfffflh  part  of  their  lengths.  (2)  The  determination 
from  the  primary  triangulation  of  secondary  points  along 
the  shore-line  to  be  surveyed,  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  apart,  these  distances  being  much  less  when  a  sec- 
ondary or  tertiary  triangulation  can  be  carried  along  shore, 
(3)  A  detailed  topographical  and  hydrographical  survey 
along  the  shore  based  on  these  points,  extending  inland 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and  lakeuard  fur  half  a  mile, 
or  to  the  four-fathom  curve,     (4)  A  bult  of  off-shore  hy- 
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drography  done  with  a  steamer,  and  extending  from  the 

four-fathom  curve  to  eight  or  ten  miles  from  land,  (o) 
Linos  of  steamer-?oundinj:s  acroi^s  ttie  l:il{e.  (*1|  Precise 
determinations  of  latitude,  longitude,  and  azimuth  at  sev- 
eral primary  stations.  (7)  Keduction  of  liuld-work  and 
construction  of  the  nia])S. 

In  some  cases,  on  account  of  special  difiiculiy  or  cost,  the 
primary  triangulation  has  nrtt  lieeii  carried  along  the  lake 
shore.  Thus,  on  the  .Vmerieun  shore  of  Lake  Huron  points 
were  determined  by  a  combination  of  astronomical  work 
and  trinnguhuion.  On  the  K.  and  a  part  of  the  \V.  shore 
of  Lake  .Michigan  the  positions  of  points  needed  for  the 
maps  were  obtained  by  carrying  lines  of  azimuths  and  lati- 
tudes southward  from  known  points,  the  longitudes  being 
computed  from  their  azimuths  ami  latitudes.  The  field-  i 
work  for  Lakes  .Superior,  Huron,  Michigan.  St,  Clair,  and  ; 
about  one-half  of  Ontario,  for  the  rivers  St.  .Mary,  St.  Clair, 
Detroit,  St.  Lawrence,  is  now  (.luly  1,  ISTJ)  completed. 
Lake  Erie  remains  to  be  done.  Forty-two  charts,  on  scales 
varyingfrom  ssVo'h  '»  TSifcni!"'- 'i'''*"  ^>"^°  published,  and 
about  6000  are  issued  ^nuually,  The  pressure  for  the  gen- 
eral charts  (scale  5(,o"m>i!">)  •"I"  '"'''"  *°  K^at  that  few  of 
the  shore-charts  on  a  larger  scale  have  yet  been  iniblished. 

The  primary  triangulation  is  completed  from  Duluth  to  [ 
Chicago,  a  distance,  measured  along  its  a.\is,  of  700  miles,  i 
and  depends  on  four  bases,  of  which  one  is  yet  to  bo  I 
measured.  When  the  triangulation  at  Cliicago  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  Lakes  Erie  an<l  Ontario,  the  length 
of  the  chain  will  bo  increased  to  1.300  miles,  with  three 
more  bases,  of  which  one  is  measured.  Incidentally,  this 
triangulation  will  give  an  arc  of  the  meridian  running  N. 
from  Chicago  for  1 JO  miles,  an  arc  of  a  pariillel  running  AV, 
from  the  E.  end  of  Lake  Ontario  for  fiilO  miles,  and  an  ob- 
lique arc  from  the  same  point  to  Duluth.  .SiiO  miles  long. 
These,  in  connection  with  those  of  the  Coast  .Purvey,  will, 
in  combination  with  the  long  European  and  Indian  arcs, 
finally  give  a  more  precise  determination  of  tiie  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  earth,  n-liich,  so  far  as  this  continent  is 
concerned,  now  depends  on  the  Peruvian  arc,  a  short  one, 
and  therefore  of  little  value. 

As  connected  with  the  lake  survey,  determinations  of  the 
magnetic  elements  are  made  at  various  points,  the  heights 
of  the  lakes  above  the  sea  are  being  determined,  and  their 
fluctuations  are  observed.  The  existence  of  solar  and  lunar 
tides  in  Lakes  .Michigan  and  Superior  has  been  established, 
and  their  values  determined.  Aiil  has  been  rendered  to  tho 
State  surveys  of  .Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  positions 
of  many  hundreds  of  points  near  the  lakes  have  been  pre- 
cisely determined,  which  will  servo  as  starting-])oints  for 
State  surveys  in  all  the  future.  C.  li.  Comstock. 

Lake'ton,  tp.  of  .Muskegon  eo.,  Mich.,  on  Lakes  Mus- 
kegon and  Michigan.      Pop.  I0;^9. 

Lakc'town,  tp.  of  Allegan  eo.,  Mich.,  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan.     Pop.  000. 

I^akctown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Carver  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
io:t'j. 

Lake  Val'ley,  post-tp.,  El  Dorado  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  216. 
I.akc  Valley,  tp.  of  Douglas  co.,  Nev.     Pop.  U. 
I.iike  View,  posllp.  of  Cook  co.,  III.,  on  Lnko  Mich- 
igan, is  contiguous  to  Chicago  on  the  N.     It  contains  many 
fine  suburban  residences,  and  a  nmrine  hospital,  and  is  tho 
site  of  several  beautiful  cemeteries.    Pop.  IHU. 

Lake  Vil'lage,  posl-v.,  cap.  of  Chicot  co.,  Ark.,  on 
Old  Uiver  Lake,  part  of  a  former  channel  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Lake  Village,  post-v.  of  Belknap  co.,  N.  11.,  at  tho 
outlet  of  Lake  Winnipiseogen  in  (lill'oni  and  Laconia  Ips., 
on  the  Boston  Concord  and  Monlrcnl  U.  K.,  27  miles  N.  of 
Conconl.  It  has  4  churches,  1  hotel,  I  weekly  newspaper, 
railroad  repair-shops,  several  hosiery-mills,  foundry  and 
machine-shops.     Poji.  in  village  limits,  about  2'iOO. 

JI.  A.  II.\TSi:»,  Pt-n.  "  L.4KI'.  Vii.i.AnB  Ti.mes." 
I,akeville,  post-v.  of  Salisbury  Ip.,  Litchfield  co..  Conn., 
^1  miles  E.  of  Alillerton.  N.  Y.      It  is  a  romantic  ])lnco  of 
summer  resort,  is  the  scat  of  the  t'onni'cticiit  institution  for 
fccblc-miniled  children,  and  has  n  public  library. 

Lakevillc,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Plymouth  eo.,  Mass.,  .1.^ 
miles  S.  of  lioslon.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Old  Colony  and 
Newport  and  the  Taunton  and  New  Bedford  II.  Us.,  eon- 
tains  several  branlil'iil  lakrs.  large  foresti  and  valuable 
granite  ledges,  nnti  has  2  churches  and  a  public  library. 
Pop.  ll.')l). 
Lakcville,  tp.  of  Dakota  co..  Minn.  Pop.  780. 
Lakcville,  post-v,  of  Livonia  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y., 
at  the  foot  of  Concsus  Lake.     It  has   1  churches.     Pop. 

i:;o. 
I,akeville  Plantation,  tp.  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me. 

Pop.  I(I,S. 


Lak-Nagy,  town  of  Hungary,  on  tho  Maros.  has  9502 
inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  rearing 

of  cattle  and  poultry. 

Laksh'ini,agoddessof  the  Hindu  Pantheon.  Through- 
out the  whole  range  of  Oriental  mythology  no  creation  is 
to  be  met  with  more  |ilcasing  than  that  of  Lakshmi.  at  once 
the  Ceres  and  the  Venus  of  India,  tho  bride  of  the  Preserver 
Vishnu,  who  sprang  in  the  full  perfection  of  maidenly 
beauty  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  as  Homer  and  Ilesiod 
sing  of  Ajdirodite.  According  to  the  Viitliuit  Pitrnnn,  "The 
goddess  S'ri,  seated  on  a  full-blown  lotus,  and  holding  a 
water-lily  in  her  hand,  radiant  with  beauty,  rose  from  tho 
waves.  The  great  sages,  enraptured,  hymned  her  with  vo- 
tive song.  I'i'wiroroKn  and  the  celestial  choirs  sang  before 
her,  whilst  Ghirtnchi  and  the  heavenly  nymphs  danced. 
The  Ganges  and  other  holy  rivers  followed  her,  attending 
on  her  ablutions.  The  elephant  of  the  skies,  taking  up 
pure  waters  in  vases  of  gold,  poured  them  over  the  god- 
dess, the  queen  of  the  universal  world,"  etc.  Lakshmi, 
it  has  been  observed,  is  also  represented  as  the  counter- 
part of  \'ishnu,  the  beuefieeut  protector  anti  preserver. 
A'ishnu  is  meaning,  Lakshmi  is  speech.  She  is  intellect, 
ho  is  understanding.  lie  is  righteousness,  she  is  devotion. 
He  is  Creator,  she  is  creation.  He  is  the  male  energy,  she 
is  the  female,  and  Suhii  of  Vislinu.  (See  Sakti.)  Her  com- 
plexion of  skin  is  delicate  saflVon.  Her  attendant,  like 
that  of  Miner\'a,  is  the  owl.  This  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance, but  diOieult  of  satisfactory  e.\]ilanntian.  The  sim- 
ple fact  appears  to  be  that  Lakshmi  has  always  been  such 
a  popular  deity  in  Hindustan  that  gradually  her  true  cha- 
racter was  lost  sight  of,  and  the  attributes  and  attentlant 
emblems  of  other  divinities  were  ascribed  to  her.  Thus, 
eomc  Hindus  have  confounded  her  with  Snraswati,  the 
true  goddess  of  learning  of  tho  East,  who  as  such  might, 
like  Minerva,  be  fitly  attended  upon  by  tho  owl.  How- 
ever, in  the  early  times  of  the  ejjic  period  of  Sanskrit  lit- 
erature Lakshmi  was  simjtly  known  as  the  (|ueen  of  loveli- 
ness and  good-luck,  also  called  Padmit,  S'ri,  Kimiala,  Va- 
rafii,  rtc.  (See  Sir  William  Jones's  Ili/wn  to  'Laknhmi, 
wherein  she  is  addressed  as  "  tho  world's  great  mother.") 
Hindus,  when  they  perform  solemn  obsequies  in  honor  of 
deceased  ancestors,  almost  invariably  invoke  tho  consort 
of  the  Preserver.  As  the  goddess  of  fertility  she  is  widely 
worshijipcd  by  agricultural  lal-orers.  Balfour  states:  "The 
Mahratta  cultivators  arc  attentive  to  her  worship,  and  when 
tho  raljfii  crops  are  well  above  the  ground  they  ])roceed  to 
their  fields,  where  they  place  five  stones  round  a  tree,  on 
which  they  set  pots  of  vermilion  and  some  whcaten  flour, 
which  they  worship  as  the  P:itirh-Pintihi."  In  all  of  tho 
ordinary  worship  paid  to  Lakshmi  throughout  India  it  is 
eunu'ient  to  state  that  the  cercnion.v  principally  con.'^ists 
of  ofi'erings  of  flowers  and  grain.  The  goddess  is  a  very 
favorite  subject  of  Hindu  art.  In  painting  and  sculpture 
she  is  represented  as  a  very  young  girl,  with  the  full  breasts 
'  of  a  mature  matron,  thus  typifying  budding  beauty  con- 
joined with  full  fertility.  She  is  frequently  represented 
as  reclining  at  the  feet  of  Vishnu.  A  huge  lotus  supports 
them  as  tliey  ride  upon  the  silver  foam  of  tho  churned 
ocean  of  milk.  K.  C.  CAI.DWici.r,. 

Lalande',  dc  (.Tosr.pii  .lEnoME  i.e  Fran<;a\s),  b.  at 
Bourg-en-Lrcsse,  depurtineut  of  \'m.  July  11,  17H2;  edu- 
cated at  Lyons  by  the  Jesuits;  at  Paris  studied  mathe- 
matics and  astroniimy,  and  in  I7al  was  sent  to  Berlin  to 
make  observations  complementary  to  those  made  by  La 
Caille  ttt  the  Cape  of  (looil  Hopo  concerning  the  distance 
between  the  earth  and  tho  moon.  In  I7ti2  was  appoijitcd 
professor  of  astronomy  at  the  College  dc  France,  and  direc- 
tor of  tho  observatory  of  Paris.  He  conducted  the  ('imuais- 
gfin<-e  dp  Tcmjm  from  1760  to  177.">,  and  from  1701  till  his 
death.  Ilis  lectures  were  exceedingly  attrnelive,  not  only 
to  tho  student,  but  to  educated  picplc  in  general,  and  his 
success  in  difl'using  astrtuiomical  knowledge  and  interest 
was  very  remarkable.  Ilis  most  prominent  writings  are 
Trnitf  d' Atlrimumie  (2  vols.,  1761),  Abrfijf  dc  A'<rrl.</.i(ion 
(178."!),  Atlronomie  den  Dnmct  (1785).     I).  Apr.  -I,  1807. 

Lolcmant' (Charles),  h.  in  France  Nov.  17, 1. W?  ;  be- 
came a  Jesuit  in  1607;  went  to  Canada  in  1 02.'>  as  superior 
of  the  missions:  opened  the  first  .«ehoiil  in  Quebec  in  JG.'ll ; 
attended  Champlain  on  his  deathbed  :  relnrned  to  Fiance 
in  \n':A\  became  rector  of  colleges  of  his  order  at  Kouen. 
La  Fh'^che,  and  Paris,  and  vice-provincial.  D.  at  Paris 
Nov.  18,  1671,  He  wrote  several  Idlers  on  the  inifsionsof 
Canada,  reprinted  at  Albany  in  IS70,— His  brother  Jeuomi: 
(I5!i;i-167:'.)  was  superior  of  the  Canadian  missions  1611- 
.')0,  and  again  for  several  years  from  Ifi.'iil,  and  wrote  6  vol- 
umes of  the  Jmuil  llrl.iiinnn. — His  nephew  (UnniKi.,  \\. 
1610,  a  missionary  to  tho  Hurons,  was  put  to  death  liy  tor- 
ture by  the  Iroquois  Mar.  17,  1610. 

Luli'ta-Pataii',  town  of  Ncnaul,  Northern  Iliudoslan. 
It  has  many  elegant  buildings.     Pop.  21,000. 
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LALLEMAND— LAMAISM. 


Lallemand' (Gen.  Charles  Francois  Antoine),  Baron, 
b.  at  Metz  June  23,  1774;  entered  the  army  in  17T2;  dis- 
tiuguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  in  Egypt.  Portugal, 
Prussia,  Spain,  and  Russia:  was  brigadier  and  baron  in 
ISll,  and  was  made  lieutenant-general  and  member  of  the 
chamber  of  peers  on  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba.  He  ac- 
companied the  emperor  in  the  Waterloo  campaign,  and 
was  sent  as  commissoner  to  Capt.  Maitland  to  treat  for  his 
surrender  to  the  English  navy.  He  was  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Malta,  and  on  his  release  went  to  Turkey.  Persia,  and 
Egypt  in  an  unsuccessful  search  for  employment,  after 
which  he  made  his  way  to  the  U.  S.,  where  he  proposed  to 
found  a  colony  of  French  imperialist  refugees.  A  first  at- 
tempt had  already  been  made  in  Alabama,  but  as  it  proved 
a  failure,  he,  with  his  brother.  Baron  Hfori  Lallemand, 
located  a  Champ  d'Asife  on  the  Trinity  River  in  Texas, 
then  belonging  to  Mexico,  where  in  1S17  he  assembled  150 
colonists.  Driven  from  Texas  by  the  Spanish  authorities 
in  Mexico.  Lallemand  and  his  companions  fell  back  upon 
the  project  of  a  colony  in  Alabama,  and,  aided  hy  a  bounti- 
ful subscription  opened  in  Paris,  lands  were  again  ob- 
tained and  the  so-called  state  or  canton  of  Marengo  was 
founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Tombigbee  River.  A  city  was 
laid  out,  and  nnmed  Ear^lerille;  the  streets  were  denomi- 
nated from  the  victories  in  which  the  refugees  had  partici- 
pated under  Napoleon.  Lallemand,  however,  took  no  per- 
sonal part  in  the  Marengo  colony.  After  devising  many 
wild  projects,  he  settled  in  Louisiana  in  1S19,  and  opened 
a  correspondence  with  Napoleon,  whom  he  proposed  to  carry 
away  from  St.  Helena.  The  ex-emperor,  dying  in  1821, 
bequeathed  100,000  francs  to  Lallemand.  but  the  French 
government  opposed  obstacles  to  his  receiving  it  on  account 
of  his  having  been  tried  and  condemned  to  death  in  France 
during  his  absence.  In  1823  he  fought  in  the  Spanish 
war;  went  afterwards  to  Brussels;  entered  France  without 
molestation;  returned  to  the  U.  S.,  and  established  a  suc- 
cessful school  in  New  York.  After  the  revolution  of  1830, 
Lallemand  was  restored  to  his  military  and  political  honors 
(1S32),  took  his  seat  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  was  for 
two  vears  military  commander  in  Corsica.  D.  in  Paris 
Mar.'lt.  1839. 

Lally'-Tollendar  (Thomas  AnrnrR).  Count,  b.  at 
Romans,  in  France,  in  Jan.,  1702,  of  Irish  descent,  his 
father  having  come  to  France  with  James  11.  j  received  a 
military  education  ;  fought  with  distinction  at  Kehl  in 
1733,  at  Fontenoy  in  1745.  at  Falkirk  in  174G,  and  received 
in  1757  the  command  of  an  expedition  against  the  French 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies.  He  was  very  successful  at 
first:  conquered  the  Coromandel  coast  and  laid  siege  to 
Madras,  but  being  left  unsupported  by  the  other  French 
commanders,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  Pondicherry 
in  1701,  and  was  brought  to  England  as  a  prisoner.  Hav- 
ing heard  that  his  personal  enemies  accused  him  of  various 
crimes,  he  went  to  Paris  on  parole  and  demanded  a  trial. 
But  by  infamous  intrigues  be  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile,  j 
and  after  nineteen  months'  imprisonment  placed  before  a  ! 
court,  which,  after  a  kind  of  mock  trial,  condemned  him  to  ! 
death  as  a  traitor  and  defaulter.  He  was  executed  May  9, 
1766.  By  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  his  son,  Trophime 
Gerard,  supported  by  Voltaire,  a  revision  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  ordered  in  1778,  which  ended  with  the  complete 
reversion  of  the  sentence. 

La'ma^  or  Llamas  the  Auchenia  glama,  a  quadruped 
of  the  family  Camelidie,  an  artiodactyl  ungulate  mammal 
of  the  Andes  of  South  America.     It  is  believed  to  be  spe- 
cifically  identical  with  the  Glaxaco  {which  see).     The 
lama  is  domesticated,  and  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden, 
though  to  a  much  smaller  extent  than  in  the  age  of  the 
old  Peruvian  incas.     In  fact,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
domestic    animal    known     upon    the    American    continent 
before  the  advent  of  Europeans.     The  old  Peruvians  em- 
ployed immense  numbers  of  lamas.     Besides  its  use  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  its  flesh  is  eaten,  though  it  is  not  highly  i 
esteemed.     Its  wool   is  employed  as  a  textile  material,  but  \ 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  alpaca.     It  is  of  brown  or  varie-  , 
gated  color,  slenderly  built,  and  carries  about  100  pounds. 
Ijama,  or  Lamas  (Grand).     See  Lamaism,  by  Janet 

T^JCKEV. 

La'maism  [from  Thibetan  lamn,  "priest"  or  "lord"], 
the  present  religion  of  Thibet,  Mongolia,  and  a  great  part 
of  Tartary,  is  Booddhism,  modified  by  Shamanism  and 
SiVAisM  (which  see),  and  containing  some  relies  of  the 
ancient  Thibetan  faith.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  the  wor- 
ship of  grand  lamas,  in  whom  Booddha  is  supposed  to  be 
incarnate.  These  priest-gods  are  very  numerous,  every 
lamasery  or  monastery  of  note  having  one  at  its  head.  The 
most  important  are:  the  rGyclva  Jit'n-po-chhe,  or  Dalai 
Lama,  at  Lhassa :  the  Pan-tchen  Hin-po-chhe,  at  bKra- 
Shiss-Lhun-po,  in  Further  Thibet;  the  Unison  Tamho,  at  the 
lamasery  of  the  Great   Kouren,   on  the  river  Toula;  the 


Tchang-Kia-Foj  at  Peking;  and  the  Sa-Dcha-Fo,  at  the 

foot  of  the  Himalayas.  After  the  grand  lamas  rank  the 
/•^M^(/.-f((8.  or  incarnations  of  celebrated  Booddhistic  saints: 
and  next  to  these  in  the  lamaic  hierarchy  come  the  khubil- 
(jhans,  in  whom  dwell  the  souls  of  former  patrons  or  found- 
ers of  lamaseries.  The  lower  classes  of  lamas  are  incarna- 
tions of  nobody  in  particular,  and  gain  consideration  only 
by  superior  learning  or  talents;  among  them,  therefore,  are 
found  scholars,  scribes,  artists,  physicians  and  sorcerers 
(which  two  terms  arc  in  Tartary  frequently  synonymous), 
prayer-makers,  and  artisans.  They  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population — about  one-third,  according  to  M.  Hue. 
"  In  most  Tartar  families,"  says  this  writer,  **  all  the  sons 
except  the  eldest  become  lamas,  and  at  the  age  of  seven 
enter  a  monastery  as  chabis  (novices  or  disciples).  This 
state  of  things  is  favored  by  Chinese  rulers,  as  it  keeps 
down  the  population  of  Tartary  and  Thibet,  all  classes  of 
lamas  being  vowed  to  celibacy."  The  history  of  Thibetan 
Booddhism  may,  according  to  Csoma  de  Koros,  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  periods.  The  first  began  in  the  seventh 
century  A.  c,  when  King  Srong-Tsan-Garabo  married  two 
princesses  from  Xepaul  and  China.  Both  ladies  brought 
to  their  new  home  images  of  Booddha  and  works  on  the 
Booddhistic  faith,  to  which  the  king  became  a  willing  con- 
vert. He  encouraged  the  building  of  temples  and  colleges, 
and  sent  to  India  his  minister  Thumi  Sembhota.  who  there 
learned  Sanskrit  and  arranged  a  Thibetan  ali)habet  after 
Cashmerian  characters.  Srong-Tsan-Gambo  wrote  a  his- 
torical treatise  on  Booddhism,  called  Maui-Kabitm^  or**  The 
Hundred  Thousand  Precious  Commandments,"  and  obtained 
the  name  of  Chal-rarartin  ("  wheel-turner,"  or  "circulator 
of  doctrine  ").  Many  sacred  works  were  translated  from 
the  Sanskrit,  and  Booddhism  continued  to  flourish  until  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century,  when  King  Langtarma  orgLang- 
dar,  opposed  and  nearly  extirpated  it.  In  the  eleventh 
century  it  was  revived  by  Atisha,  hBromston,  and  other 
learned  Thibetans,  and  from  this  second  period  dates  its 
division  into  sects.  "  Those  persons  who  still  adhere  to  the 
ancient  forms  of  worship  are  called  7ii/i'jmapa,  and  are  most 
numerous  in  the  parts  of  Thibet  nearest  India." 

In  the  fourteenth  century.  Tsong-Kaba,  a  native  of  the 
province  of  Amdo,  effected  a  revoluticm  in  Thibetan  Booddh- 
ism. This  reformer's  birth  was  caused  and  accompanied 
by  miraculous  circumstances.  He  came  into  the  world  with 
a  long  white  beard  ;  his  countenance  was  grave  and  majes- 
tic; he  spoke  from  the  moment  of  his  birth,  all  his  utter- 
ances showing  a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  existence. 
At  the  age  of  three  years  he  desired  to  lead  a  religious  life, 
and  his  mother,  favoring  such  early  devotion,  herself  cut 
off  his  hair  and  flung  it  outside  the  tent.  From  it  sprang 
a  marvellous  tree,  h:iving  fragrant  wood  and  leaves  in- 
scribed with  sacred  characters.  Tsong-Kaba  withdrew  to 
the  mountains,  and  spent  his  time  in  prayer  and  contem- 
plation, but  seldom  returning  to  his  jiarcnts'  tent.  During 
one  of  his  visits  thither  he  met  a  wandering  lama  from  the 
West,  who  remained  with  him  and  instructed  him  in  relig- 
ion. AVhcn  the  teacher  died  the  pupil,  eager  for  further 
knowledge,  travelled  westward  to  seek  it.  and  at  last  reached 
Thibet.  There  he  was  stopped  by  a  spirit  {/ha),  who  told 
him  that  in  that  country  he  was  destined  to  teach  praj'ers 
and  rites.  Tsong-Kaba  remained  at  this  meeting-place,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  Lha-Sita  ('*  laud  of  spirits  "),  and 
applied  himself  to  reform  the  worship  of  Booddha.  Hcgaiucd 
a  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  in  spite  of  opposition  fiom 
the  priests  of  higher  rank  was  joined  by  many  lamas,  who 
were  called  Yellow  Caps  (o  distinguish  them  from  the  Rcd- 
Cap  lamas,  or  adherents  to  the  old  fi)rms.  The  new  sect 
soon  spread  over  all  Thibet  and  Tartary.  Its  founder  died 
in  1419  at  the  lamasery  of  Kaldan,  near  Lhassa,  which  ho 
had  established,  and  there,  according  to  Lamaic  belief,  his 
body  still  remains,  unchanged  in  appearance,  and  miracu- 
lously supported  above  the  earth.  He  left  various  writings, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  Lam-Jiim-Tsien-Bo  (the 
"Progressive  Path  to  Perfection"). 

The  title  of  rGi/elva  Rin-po-chhe  ("precious"  or  "holy 
majesty"),  proper  to  the  grand  lama  of  Thibet,  was  given 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Mongols  call 
him  Dalai,  or  Tale  Lama,  by  which  name  he  is  generally 
know  to  Europeans.  His  territorial  power  dates  from  1640, 
when  Nag-dvang-bLo-bzang-rgya-mtsho  was  made  tem- 
poral lord  of  Thibet  by  the  Mongol  conqueror  of  that  country 
and  China.  There  has  since  then  been  a  constant  succession 
of  Dalai  Lamas,  none  of  whom  has  made  any  mark  in  his- 
tory. These  Thibetan  sovereigns  have  no  share  in  secular 
business,  which  is  transacted  by  a  viceroy  called  uomekhan 
("spiritual  emperor")  and  four  ministers  chosen  from  the 
lama  class.  The  Dalai's  office,  like  (hat  of  all  other  living 
Booddhas,  is  to  sit  cross-legged  in  his  temple  and  silently 
receive  the  adoration  of  the  faithful,  towards  whom  he  oc- 
casionally extends  his  band  in  token  of  blessing.  An  in- 
carnate Booddha  never  dies.    He  quits  his  body  only,  after 
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a  brief  period,  to  enter  that  of  a  young  child.  Therefore 
when  a  grand  lama  departs  no  grief  is  .^hown — merely  an 
anxiety  to  know  where  he  may  be  found  in  his  new  furm. 
Sometiiueg  ho  tells  this  before  his  withdrawal,  or  after  it 
sends  a  sign,  which  is  interpreted  by  the  augurs.  He  com- 
monly transmigrates  iu  Thibet,  so  that  long  and  diingorous 
journeys  must  often  be  undertaken  in  search  of  him.  When 
the  young  living  Booddha  has  been  found  he  must,  before 
his  recognition,  answer  many  questions  about  the  lamasery 
of  which  ho  in  his  former  state  was  head,  au<l  identify 
among  various  artick-s  those  belonging  to  the  lato  grand 
lama.  This  examination,  it  would  appear,  is  always  passed 
with  credit,  \vhich  fact  M.  Hue,  while owninglhatdcception 
may  somi'tinif'S  bo  used,  f^ravcly  attributes  to  the  possession 
of  the  child,  not  by  Buoddha,  but  by  Satan.  Tho  littlo 
grand  lama  having  been  joyfully  aekuowlc<iged.  is  con- 
ducted to  his  lamasery,  where,  placed  upon  an  altar,  he  is 
worshipped  by  believers.  The  Dalai  Lama  is  clu)«on  by 
lot  from  three  ehaberons  or  living  Booddhas  of  tender  ago; 
at  lea^t  sueh  a  form  of  election  is  gono  through,  but  its  re- 
sult is  determined  by  the  emperor  of  China  or  his  ministers. 
Like  tho  Thibetan  sovereign,  the  living  Booddlia  of  a  lama- 
sery has  no  real  power,  that  being  in  tiio  hands  of  a  uon- 
incarnato  laraa-chiof,  assisted  by  subordinate  officer!*. 

A  lamasery  (dOon-pa)  or  monastery  is  very  unlike  our 
idea  of  such  an  establishment.  It  consists  of  numerous 
houses  or  huts  built  around  a  temple  (  Lha-Kltnnrj,  "  sjiirit 
house").  The  lamas  have  no  common  refi'Ctory,  but  live 
according  to  their  wealth,  which,  as  they  are  not  under 
vows  of  poverty,  is  sometimes  considerable.  Those  who 
have  reached  a  certain  rank  as  theological  scholars  receive 
an  allowance  from  the  endowment.  Some  are  paid  liber- 
ally by  the  faithful  for  their  services  as  physicians,  exor- 
cists, or  interccssnrs  for  departed  souls.  Others  engage  in 
trade  or  transcrilje  the  sacred  writings.  Each  lama  has 
under  him  one  or  more  chabis,  who  act  as  his  servants,  and 
are  instructed  by  him  in  religion  and  the  Thibetan  language, 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  as  necessary  for  a  lama  as  that  of 
Latin  for  a  lloman  Catholic  priest,  or  of  Hebrew  for  a 
Jewii^h  rabbi.  Lamai  temples  are  built  in  tlio  Iiido-Chincso 
style,  and  are  profusely  adorned  with  paintin;^a  and  sculp- 
ture. Opposite  the  principal  entrance  is  a  broad  flight  of 
steps  surmounted  by  an  altar,  upon  which  arc  the  Booddhic 
images.  In  front  of  the  chief  idol,  and  iiardly  more  life- 
like than  it,  sits  the  living  Booddha.  Tho  lamas  arc  called 
to  prayer  by  a  blast  blown  upon  a  sea-shell.  They  outer  in 
procession,  l>ow  before  the  incarnate  Booddha,  and  place 
themselves  in  a  circle  according  to  their  rank.  Tho  service 
is  chanted;  a  bell  is  rung  at  intervals,  and  there  is  loud 
and  (to  European  ears)  discordant  music.  Incense  is  used, 
the  most  esteemed  being  brought  from  Thibet,  tlic  Holy 
Land  of  Lamaism.  There  the  incarnate  Booddhas  trans- 
migrate; tho  lamaseries  there  are  larger  and  better  endow- 
ed, the  lamaa  more  learned  than  those  of  Tartary  and 
Mongolia. 

Ijcsides  the  charmanan,  or  roonk-lamas,  there  are  her- 
mits i'jcfpf'H)  who  inhabit  cells  or  caves  and  spend  their 
time  in  contemplation.  Also  a  largo  class  of  wandering 
lamas,  who  travel  from  tent  to  tent  and  from  lamasery  to 
lamasery,  receiving  everywhere  a  welcome  as  ready  as  that 
given  in  Kuropo  to  the  itinerant  friars  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Female  lamas,  or  nuns,  form  a  part  of  the  Thibetan- Booddh- 
ic system;  their  number,  however,  is  comparatively  small. 
Clerical  assistance  is  not  necessary  at  wodilini^s  and  fune- 
rals, but  tho  lamas  are  generally  employed  to  fnretell  Iho 
most  fortunate  day  for  a  marriage ;  to  facilitate  thl^  passage 
of  a  departing  wuul  and  j)ray  for  its  happy  transmigration  ; 
and  to  8[)ecify  tho  best  manner  for  disposing  of  tho  dead. 
Cremation  is  usual,  but  bodies  are  frequently  exposed  in 
lonely  places,  where  Ihey  arc  dcvouroil  by  beasts  of  proy. 

As  a  rule,  Lamaists  aro  devoted  to  their  religion,  and 
give  generously  f<tr  tin;  building  <jf  lamaseries  iind  other 
pir)U3  objects.  They  are  fund  of  going  on  pilgrimages  to 
noly  places,  such  as  Lha^sa ;  the  lamasery  of  tho  Five 
Towors  [Ou-Tnif),  near  which  Booddha  is  said  to  dwell 
within  a  mountain  ;  and  Tsong-Kaba's  birthplace,  where  is 
a  famous  lamasery  called  Kottufi  bmiin  ("Ten  Thousand 
Images").  There  grows  tho  tree  Hprung  from  the  re- 
former's hair,  all  efforts  to  propagate  which  have,  says  M. 
Hue,  been  unsuccessful.  Penance  forms  a  part  of  the  pil- 
grim's duties.  The  more  zealous  penitents  make  the  cir- 
cuit of  tho  lamasery,  prostrating  themselves  at  eaeli  step, 
with  their  forehca-ls  t<iucliing  the  ground.  Or  Ibey  carry 
a  heavy  load  of  prayer-books,  and  thus  gain  credit  for 
having  rcpeatecl  all  the  prayers  therein  contained,  Lijjhter 
forms  rif  penanco  are — walking  round  tho  lamaaery  while 
telling  the  beads  of  a  rosary,  or  turning  a  wheel  called 
Tc/nj- A'tr  ('*  revolving  prayer").  This  (levotioiml  machine 
is  usually  a  sort  of  barrel,  moving  upon  an  axis  and  in- 
scribed nil  over  with  Booddhistic  petitions.  Tho  worship- 
per S"ts  it  ^oing,  and  it  turns  [irayers  for  Ins  benefit  while 


he  pursues  some  more  mundane  occupation.  The  most  com- 
mon rosary-prayer  is  that  called  the  Maui,  consisting  of  six 

svlUibles :  "Oni  Maui  Padmc  /fottm  "  ("  Oh,  tlie  gem  in  the 
lotus  I  Amen  ").  According  to  Klaproth,  this  is  the  Thibetan 
translation  of  a  Sanskrit  formula  brought  from  India  by 
Thumi  Sembhota.  Volumes  have  been  written  commenting 
on  it,  and  ascribing  to  it  various  meanings.  It  probably 
expresses  a  desire  to  attain  the  gem  perfection,  and  be  ab- 
sorbed into  Booddha.  of  whom  the  lotus  is  an  emblem. 

Even  a  casual  student  of  Lamaism  must  observe  the 
similarities  between  its  ceremonial  and  that  of  Koman 
Catholicism.  These  were  pointed  out  by  M.  Hue.  for  which 
frankness  his  interesting  book  was  placed  in  the  Index  AV- 
ptirffatoritm.  To  account  for  them,  he  premised  that  the 
wandering  lama,  Tsong-Kaba's  instructor,  was  in  reality  a 
Christian  missionary.  The  canonical  books  of  Tibet  ex- 
ceed in  length  those  of  every  other  country.  They  aro 
comprised  in  two  collections,  the  Kan-jur  (/;A'fa/(-/(_'/j/ur), 
consisting  of  lOS  volumes,  contnining  ICS.'i  distinct  works ; 
and  the  Tan-jur  {  hHTait-firf'/iir)  of  22i)  volumes,  each  weigh- 
ing from  four  to  five  pounds  in  the  Peking  edition.  A  largo 
proportion  of  both  collections  is  translated  from  the  San- 
skrit, but  they  contain  also  many  original  treatises  by 
Thibetan  and  Tartar  authors.  (See  Trarrh,  by  E.  K.  Hue; 
the  works  of  Alexander  Csoma  do  Kbriis;  Die  Lmnniscfte 
J/if-ffirchir,  K.  Fr.  Koppen ;  Hechcrches  mtr  leu  Langnen 
Tartarts,  V.  A.  R^musat.)  Janet  TrcKEY. 

Lamaline'f  port  of  entry  of  Burin  district,  Newfound- 
land. 4lt  miles  by  land  from  Eurin,  situated  on  low  ground, 
which  is  destitute  of  trees.  Very  large  codfish  aro  hero 
taken.     Pop.  ?,\d. 

liamantin.     See  Manatee. 

Laniard  county  of  Ala.,  once  Sanfohd  co.  (which  see). 

Lamar^  county  of  N.  Texas,  bounded  N.  by  the  Red 
River.  Area,  1U15  square  miles.  It  is  half  prairie  and 
half  timber-land,  very  fertile,  producing  tobacco,  cotton, 
live-stock,  and  corn.     Cap.  Paris.      Pop.  15,790. 

Lamar,  post-tp.  of  Randoljih  co..  Ala.     Pop.  617. 

Lamar,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Barton  co..  Mo.,  20 
miles  from  Kansas  line  in  an  ojicn  prairie  country;  has  a 
bank,  a  steam  flouring-mill,  a  saw-mill,  .'i  churches,  2  weekly 
newspapers.  ."J  hotels,  a  large  graded  school,  etc.     P.  I(>11. 

EnWAEtl)  BlILER,  FOR  EnS.  *'  Sot'TH-WEST  MiSSOURIAN." 

Lamar,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Clinton  co..  Pa.,  8  miles  S. 
of  Mill  Hall.     Pop.  1391. 

Lamar  (Lrcn.s  Qiintus  Cincinnatcs),  b.  July  15, 
1797;  studied  law  at  Jud^je  Gould's  Litchfield  fchool, 
Conn., the  most  famous  institution  of  the  kind  then  in  tho 
U.  S. ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  removed  to  Milledgevillc,  Ga., 
in  1811),  and  soon  attained  high  position  in  his  profession. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  to  compile  the  statutes  of 
the  State  from  Ib'lO  to  1820.  In  18:U»  he  was  elevated  to  the 
circuit  court  bench.  The  duties  of  this  office  he  disehargcd 
with  great  dignity  and  ability;  his  decisions  were  con- 
sidered of  tho  highest  authority,  not  only  in  tJcorgiu,  but 
in  the  adjoining  States.  Universally  beloved  and  esteemed, 
surrounded  by  a  happy  family,  with  the  brightest  prospects 
of  a  high  career,  and  without  any  known  cause,  he  fell,  at 
his  homo  in  Milledgevillc,  by  his  own  hand,  on  July  4, 
LSol.  Without  any  collegiate  training.  Juilge  Lamar  from 
boyhood  was  a  lover  of  books,  became  distinguished  for  bis 
attainments  iu  fnUr^-lettrcfmnd  for  the  chissic  purity  of  his 
composition,  and  in  forensic  eloquence  stood  among  the 
iirst  orators  of  his  day.  A.  H.  Stim-iiens. 

Lamar  (Lifcii's  QuiNrra  CiNriNNATtis),  son  of  L.  Q.  C. 
Lamar,  b.  in  Jasper  co.,  Ga.,  in  1820;  was  educated  and 
graduated  at  Emory  College.  Oxford.  (Ja.,  with  the  hij;hcst 
honors  of  that  institution:  stucUid  law.  was  admitted  to 
tho  bar,  and  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession  ;  subse(|uently 
moved  to  Mississippi,  anil  settled  at  Oxford  in  that  State; 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1860;  was  re-elected  to  Con- 
gress (iho  3Gth),  and  resigned  his  seat  in  that  body  after 
Mississippi  passed  her  ordinance  of  secession  in  ISOI. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  accepted  a  coloneley  in  the 
provisional  army  of  tho  Confederate  States,  hut  was  after- 
wards sent  on  a  European  mission.  On  his  entrance  into 
Conprcss  in  IS.')",  Mr.  Lanmr  took  a  very  high  piisition  an 
ailebater  and  orator.  Before  his  retirement  he  stood  among 
tho  first  in  tho  House.  In  IS72  he  was  again  elected  a 
member  of  tho  IIouso  from  Mississijipi  to  the  -litd  Congress. 
In  this  body  his  position  was  amongst  the  foremost  in 
logical  argument,  sehtdurly  acomplishineiil!'.  palriidic  fer- 
vor, and  forensic  display.'  His  fpe.eh  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Sumner  was  considered  ono  of  tho  most  eloquent  ever 
delivered  upon  tho  lloor  of  the  House.     A.  H.  Stepiikns. 

Lamar  (AIinAiiKAif  P.).  b.  at  LonUville.  Ga..  Aug.  10, 
17S1S;  became  ft  merchant  and  planter;  rHtablished  in  IH2S 
a  Slate  Rights'  newspap«'r.  the  t\dinnf>u*  Intjuirer  ;  re 
moved  in  1835  to  Texas,  where  he  was  distinguished  at  (he 
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battle  of  San  Jacinto  j  became  a  major-general,  attorney- 
general  of  Texas,  and  secretary  of  war :  in  1836  was  chosen 
Vice-President,  and  was  (18;3SUl)  President  of  Texas.  In 
1S4(>  ho  fought  at  Monterey  and  on  the  Cumanche  frontier. 
Ho  was  appointed  in  1857  U.  S.  minister  to  the  Argentine 
Kepublic,  and  in  1858  to  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua.  1). 
at  Richmond,  Tex.,  Dec.  19,  185i). 

Lamarck',  de  (Jean  Baptiste  Pierre  Antoine  de 
Monkt),  Chevat.ier.  b.  at  Barentin,  France.  Aug.  1.  1744; 
studied  at  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Amiens  ;  entere<i  the  army 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  serving  in  the  Seven  Years'  war. 
and  at  i?s  close  devoted  himself  to  medicine  and  physical 
science  at  Paris,  and  in  1776  published  a  paper  on  atmo- 
spheric vapors,  followed  by  the  Flore  Frauf;ai8c  (177S). 
In  177'.>  he  was  chosen  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  became 
botanist  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi  1788:  edited  the  DIctinnuaire 
de  Bofaniqne  (15  vols.,  1785)  for  Panckoucke's  Ennfcfo- 
pedie  Methodiquc,  and  was  professor  of  zoology  at  the 
museum  1794-1818.  His  principal  works  are  Sifsfeme  des 
anhiiaii.r  satin  vertthres  (ISOl);  Ph'domiphie  Zoologiquf^ 
(IhO'.)),  in  which  he  announced  substantially  what  is  now 
called  the  law  of  evolution,  together  with  some  rather  fan- 
ciful speculations;  Hixtoire  natnrelie  den  aiihnaii.r  smis  ver- 
tthres (1S15~22);  Tableau  eucyclopedique  de  la  liotanique 
(1791-lS2;i),  and  other  works.     D.  at  Paris  Dec.  S,  1829. 

La  Mard,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  111.     Pop.  1349. 

La  Mar'mora  (Albert),  Couxt,  elder  brother  of  Al- 
fonso, b.  at  Turin  in  1789;  d.  in  18G3;  received  his  mili- 
tary education  at  Fontainebleau,  and  in  1808  served  in 
Calabria,  then  in  Lorabardy,  afterwards  in  Austria;  at 
Bautzen  was  decorated  by  the  hand  of  Napoleon  T.:  fought 
at  Leipsic  :  was  made  prisoner  at  Torgau,  and  released  only 
in  time  to  join  the  Sardinian  forces  at  Grenoble  in  1814. 
Having  taken  part  in  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1821, 
he  was  banished  to  Sardinia,  where  he  spent  nine  years  in 
studying  the  island,  especially  its  geology.  In  1826  ap- 
peared his  first  volume  of  statistics  of  Sardinia,  reprinted 
at  Paris  in  1839.  After  traversing  the  island  nineteen  times, 
he  described  it  minutely  in  a  work  which  does  him  the 
greatest  honor,  and  which  may  well  servo  as  a  model  for 
the  scientific  illustration  of  any  country.  He  was  recalled 
in  1S31  by  Charles  Albert,  his  military  rank  was  raised,  and 
he  was  made  member  of  the  Turin  Academy  of  Sciences. 
In  1848  he  went  to  Venice  to  assist  Manin.  After  being 
named  to  the  senate  he  was  sent  to  Sardinia  as  royal  com- 
missioner, and  by  his  earnest  and  friendly  councils  he 
calmed  the  passions  of  the  Separatist  party.  In  1857  ho 
published  the  third  and  last  volume  of  his  Viaggio  in  Sar- 
diithi.      In  1801)  appeared  his  Itlnerario. 

La  Marmora  (Alfonso),  Marquis,  b.  at  Turin  in  1804, 
of  an  old  and  noble  family;  left  the  military  academy  in 
1823  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  of  artillery;  while  in  Ger- 
many in  1830  was  greatly  struck  with  the  Prussian  military 
system:  reported  upon  it  with  a  view  to  the  reform  of  the 
Piedmontese  light  artillery ;  and  on  the  accession  of  Charles 
Albert  was  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  mounted  batte- 
ries. In  1831,  La  Marmora  established  a  school  fornon-com- 
missioued  artillery  officers  and  soldiers,  and  between  that 
time  and  1848  he  visited  almost  every  country  in  Europe 
for  purposes  of  military  study.  He  took  an  active  and  im- 
portant part  in  the  battles  of  1848;  saved  the  life  of  the 
king  in  the  insurrection  at  Milan  :  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
France,  and  on  his  return  was  made  minister  of  war.  In 
1849  he  was  sent  to  Tuscany  to  restore  the  grand  duke; 
then  to  Genoa  to  suppress  the  republican  insurrection  there 
— an  event  which  he  describes  in  his  recent  work,  Un  Epi- 
sodio  fief  Hisorgimento  Itnllano.  In  Oct.,  1849,  being  again 
minister  of  war,  ho  established  the  system  of  obligatory 
instruction  in  the  regiments,  purged  the  army  of  incompe- 
tent othcers,  reduced  the  number  and  improved  the  quality 
of  the  troops,  enlarged  the  hersnrjUeri  corps,  etc.  In  1854 
he  organized  and  took  command  of  the  15,000  troops  sent 
to  the  Crimea,  led  them  to  the  victory  of  the  Tchernaya,  and 
returned  to  Piedmont  to  resume  his  post  as  minister  of  war. 
In  1859  he  accompanied  Victor  Emmanuel  to  the  field,  and 
after  the  peace  of  Villafranca  he  became  president  of  the 
council.  In  1801  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Prussia,  where 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Italo-Prussian  alliance,  which 
he  cmcluded  in  1S6G,  and  by  means  of  which,  notwithstand- 
ing tho  defeats  of  Custoza  and  Lissa,  Venice  was  restored 
to  Italy.  Sent  minister  to  Paris  in  1867,  and  was  governor 
of  Rome  in  1870-71.  (Sec  his  Qnattre  ViKcort>i,  etc.,  and 
Uu  po'  di  luce.)     D.  at  Florence,  Italy,  Jan.  5.  1878. 

Lamarque'  (Maximilien).  CorxT,  b.  July  22,  1770, 
at  St.  Sever,  in  the  department  of  Landes  ;  entered  tho 
army  in  1791,  and  distinguished  himself  in  Spain  by  the 
capture  of  Fuenterrabia  in  1794.  In  1801  he  was  made  a 
brigadier-general ;  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  ;  ac- 
companied Joachim  Murat  to  Naples  in  1808;  put  down 
the  rebellions  in  Calabria;  captured  the  island  and  fortress 


of  Capri  from  the  English,  and  was  made  a  general  of 

division.  On  his  return  from  Elba,  Napoleon  made  him 
governor  of  Paris,  and  later  on  he  sent  hiin  to  put  down 
the  insurrection  in  the  Vendee,  which  taak  he  fuUilled  with 
as  much  forbearance  as  firmness.  On  the  second  return  of 
the  Bourbons  he  left  France,  being  exempted  from  ainncstv, 
and  lived  at  Amsterdam,  but  was  allowed  to  return  in  1 818. 
In  1828  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  uf  Depu- 
ties, where  he  sided  with  the  opposition,  and  exercised 
some  influence  by  his  peculiar  eloquence  and  disinterested 
character.  D.  at  Paris  June  1, 1832.  His  funeral,  June  5, 
occasioned  an  insurrection  in  Paris,  which  cost  many  lives. 
Laniartine%  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wis., 
7  miles  W.  of  Fond  du  Lac.     Pop.  1307. 

Lamartine,  de  (Alphonse  Marie  Louis),  b.  at  M^- 
con.  Burgundy,  Oct.  21,  1790:  d.  at  Paris  Feb.  28,  18G9. 
His  name  is  popular  and  classical,  not  only  in  France — 
where  for  nearly  thirty  years  he  held  the  sceptre  of  poetry, 
and  during  four  months  tho  sceptre  of  power — but  also 
throughout  the  world,  for  his  works  were  translated  into 
every  language.  Lamartine  was  for  a  few  months  the  real 
dictator  of  France,  but  he  was  a  poetical  statesman,  like 
Castclar  of  Spain,  and  no  practical  results  came  out  from 
his  tremendous  political  power.  Still,  he  left  as  a  states- 
man a  memory  as  highly  honored  ns  his  memory  as  a  poet 
and  historian  is  elevated  and  unsullied.  He  was  brought 
up  by  his  mother  with  a  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  senti- 
ment which  is  reflected  in  the  Meditations,  the  first  poetical 
production  of  Lamartine.  After  the  first  fall  of  Napoleon 
I.,  whoso  rigid  and  rough  rule  disagreed  with  Lamartine, 
ho  took  service,  being  a  nobleman  by  birth,  in  the  body- 
guard of  Louis  XVIir.  in  1814.  W^hen  Napoleon  came 
back  from  Elba.  Lamartine,  instead  of  following  Louis 
XVIII.  to  Ghent,  travelled  for  four  years  in  Italy  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  1820  he 
published  his  first  volumes  of  poetry,  Lfs  Meditations,  Le 
Lac,  etc.,  more  than  45,000  copies  of  which — a  large  num- 
ber for  that  time — were  immediately  sold.  He  acted  after- 
wards as  attache  to  the  French  legation  at  Najjlcs,  London, 
and  then  as  charge  d'afifaircs  in  Tuscany,  alwaj-s  thanks  to 
the  protection  of  Chateaubriand,  who  had  become  the  ad- 
mirer and  the  friend  of  the  young  poet.  A  young  English 
lady,  possessed  of  a  very  large  fortune,  became  at  the  same 
time  enthusiastic  of  Lamartine,  and  he  married  her.  In  1832 
he  made  his  famous  **journey  in  the  East,"  the  description 
of  which  he  published  under  that  title.  From  that  time 
(1834)  Lamartine,  having  been  elected  deputy  to  the  French 
Assembly,  divided  his  life  between  politics  and  literature. 
His  Hiatorif  of  the  Girondists,  published  in  1846,  built  up 
his  reputation  as  a  liberal;  and  in  1818  he  acted  as  the 
leader  of  the  provisional  government  of  the  French  re- 
public, in  tho  capacity  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  But 
ho  was  too  much  of  an  aristocratic  gentleman,  of  a  genuine 
grand  seigneur,  not  to  oppose  the  daily  increasing  torrent 
of  revolutionary  passions.  He  had  prevented  France  from 
adopting  the  red  flag  as  its  national  banner  by  his  eloquent 
apostrophe  to  a  Parisian  deputation  :  '"  Tho  red  flag  has 
only  gone  around  the  Champ  de  Mars,  while  the  tricolor 
has  made  the  tour  of  Europe."  After  the  insurrection  of 
June,  1848,  Lamartine  sank  entirely  into  political  oblivion, 
and  he  retired  into  private  life.  But  be  had  lost  his  poet- 
ical and  literary  strength  ;  he  wrote  hastily  some  works, 
with  the  expectation  that  their  sale  would  pay  up  the  tre- 
mendous debt  which  he  had  incurred,  j^rincipally  through 
a  generosity  of  heart.  But  all  his  efforts  were  fruitless  to 
fill  up  the  abyss;  he  lived  almost  in  poverty,  when  in  1867 
tho  Corps  L^gislatif  voted  him  a  large  annuity,  which 
softened  his  last  days,  for  he  died  two  years  after  having 
received  this  testimonial  of  the  gratefulness  of  France  to- 
wards one  of  her  greatest  poets,  historians,  and  most  hon- 
est statesmen.  A  public  subscription  was  started  after  his 
death,  and  in  1874  a  statue  was  erected  to  Lamartine  near 
Macon,  at  Milly.  a  village  where  he  had  spent  his  youth, 
and  which  he  has  so  often  celebrated  in  his  Iiooks.  To 
the  list  of  his  works  already  mentioned  above  can  be  added 
among  the  most  remarkable  History  of  the  Revohitiim  nf 
IS4S,  The  Confidences,  Toussaint  L'Onverture,  a  drama, 
Genevieve,  GrnzieUa,  and  the  numbers  of  two  kinds  of  peri- 
odical reviews  exclusively  edited  by  him—/,*-  ConseilHer 
and  Cours  Ftnnilier  de  Litt^rature.         F£lix  AucAlGNE. 

La'mas  (Andres),  b.  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  about 
1817,  received  an  excellent  education  in  his  native  city, 
and  at  an  early  age  became  distinguished  both  in  literature 
and  politics,  founding  the  Historical  Institute  of  Monte- 
video, and  filling  successively  several  important  ofliccs.  He 
was  prefect  of  Montevideo  during  a  portion  of  the  cele- 
brated nine  years' siege ;  minister  of  finance,  and  several 
times  plenipotentiary  to  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres  to  nego- 
tiate the  most  important  concerns  of  the  republic.  It  is, 
however,  for  his  vast  knowledge  of  South  American  history 
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that  he  is  best  known,  his  private  collections  of  manuscripts 
being  perhaps  the  most  important  materials  extant  upon 
the  subject.  He  has  published  several  volumes  of  a  vast 
CfiUrvtion  of'  Mf-muirs  and  Doritmriita  rfltttit'f  ttt  the  t/iatori/ 
and  (lifir/rn/ilii/  <if  the  Riu  de  hi  I'lala,  and  numerous  pucms 
and  historical  treatises. 

Lamb,  tp.  of  Dickinson  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  462. 

Ijnmb  I  Caroline).     See  Meldoirse. 

Lamb  (Charles),  b.  in  Loudon  Feb.  18.  1775.  His 
father,  who  was  a  servant  to  one  of  the  benchers  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  had  some  literary  taate  and  a  rare  fund  of 
humor,  and  was  author  of  a  small  volume  of  verse.  Charles 
was  educated  at  the  school  of  Christ's  Hospital  from  his 
seventh  lo  his  lilleenth  year,  Coleridge  being  a  fulluw-pupil 
and  friend,  and  in  KfS'j  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  South 
Sea  House.  In  1792  he  became  an  accountant  in  the  office 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  remained  at  this  po.st  until 
lH2o,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension.  There  was  a  tendency 
to  insanity  in  the  family,  which  manifested  itself  in  Charles 
for  a  short  time  in  Kiio,  and  in  his  sister  Mary  the  next 
year,  when  she  killed  her  mother  with  a  knife.  In  1797, 
I/anib  printed  a  small  volume  of  verses  written  by  him- 
self. Coleridge,  and  Charles  Lloyd.  He  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  early  English  literature;  published  in  1SI)7 
7'iiieii  ffiim  Shnkuppan-,  and  in  1808  ^puriivenn  ttf  EiKjltxk 
Di-Hiuitttr  I'ltttn  who  livvd  tibnut  the  time  uf  Shnkupenre,  He 
twice  appeared  as  a  dramatic  author,  having  printed  in 
1801   a  tragedy,  Juhn  Woodril,  and   in  1800  a  farce,  Mr. 

H ,  which  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane.     Neither  of 

these  plays  had  the  slightest  success,  and  the  author  wisely 
devoted  thereafter  his  occasional  literary  efforts  to  the  field 
in  which  he  is  best  known  and  most  universally  appreciated. 
Several  brilliant  Knsatfs  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
Leigh  Hunt's  Hrjlrcinr  (ISlU)and  in  other  periodicals,  but 
it  was  not  until  1S20  that  he  began  the  Ehmhi/m  i>/  Elia  in 
the  Loiidtnt  Mnijiizitie.  They  were  collected  in  182^,  and 
established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
thoughtful  of  humorists.  In  18;i:j  he  added  the  Lnut  Ennnya 
of  Elia.  After  his  retirement  in  1825  from  the  drudgery 
of  office-labor  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
in  the  companionship  of  a  host  of  literary  friends,  to  whom 
he  was  much  attached.  Among  them  were,  besides  Cole- 
ridge and  Lloyd,  .Southey,  Wordsworth,  Godwin,  Talfourd, 
Procter,  Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  De  Quincey,  and  Hood,  anil 
their  Wednesday  evening  sessions  at  Lamb's  house  in  Inner 
Temple  lane  were  for  several  years  a  marked  feature  of  lite- 
rary lil'e  in  Li>ndon.  Lamb,  though  painfully  modest  and 
somewhat  hesitating  in  his  speech,  was  an  admirable  enter- 
tainer, and  his  table-talk,  of  which  fragments  have  been 
preserved  by  his  biographers,  abounds  in  the  rarest  wit. 
Ilia  sympathy  with  the  literary  labors  of  others,  even  in 
spheres  far  removcfi  from  his  own,  was  an  admirable  trait 
of  character,  surpassccl  only  by  his  absolute  freedom  from 
exclusivencss  in  regard  to  opinions,  religious  or  philosoph- 
ical. His  feeble  and  delicately  strung  physique  was  too 
susceptible  to  the  efTccts  of  liquors  anil  tobacco,  which  ho 
nevertheless  craved,  this  being  his  only  frailty.  He  was 
never  married.  D.  at  Edmonton  Dec.  27,  IH.'ii.  An  admi- 
rable biography  and  selection  from  his  letters  was  pub- 
lished by  T.  N.  Talfourd  in  1810,  and  his  Fiuat  MemoriaU 
in  ISIS.  The  poems  of  Lamb,  though  graceful,  were  never 
popular,  but  his  reputation  rests  securely  upon  liis  criti- 
cisms and  the  EnitnijH  i>i'  Elitt,  acknowledged  to  bo  one  of 
the  most  exouisitc  volumes  in  the  whole  range  of  English 
literature. — KfARY  ,\nne  fjAMn,b.in  London  in  17(15, sister 
of  Charles,  was  a  woman  of  considerable  literary  talent, 
and  torik  part  in  some  of  her  brother's  works,  especially 
the  7'iilrii/ntm  Shnhnpeitre.  She  resided  through  life  with 
Charles,  who  was  tenderly  attached  to  her;  received  a 
pension  after  his  death  from  the  East  India  Company,  and 
a.  at  .St.  .John's  Wood  .May  20,  1817.      Porter  C.  Iii!i9». 

Lamb  {(fen.  John),  b.  in  New  York  .Ian.  1.  1735;  aD- 
sisted  his  father  at  the  business  of  optician  and  maker  of 
matlirmatical  instruments:  took  a  distinguished  part  in 
Montgomery's  expedition  against  Quebec,  in  which  he  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner ;  became  major  and  colonel  of 
artillery  under  lien.  Knox:  and  did  good  service  through- 
out the  war,  closing  his  career  at  Yorklown.  lie  was  after- 
wards a  member  of  the  New  York  legislature,  and  was  ap- 
jiiiinted  by  Washington  collector  of  customs  t'or  tin'  port  of 
.Vew  York,  which  post  he  held  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
D.  ill  New  York  May  ."il,  ISOO.  (.See  I.i/e  •'/  L'imb,  by 
Leake,  Albany,  1850.) 

Lamballn',  de  (.Marie  TufinftsE  Loimse  nE  Savoie- 
Cauii:nan).  I'kim  esh.  b.  at  Turin  .''ept.  8,  1719,  and  mar- 
ried in  17157  the  prince  of  Lamballe,  son  of  the  duke  of 
Hourbon-Venlhievre.  who  dieil  next  year.  Pelwei'u  Mario 
Antoinette  and  the  princess,  who  was  as  much  distinguished 
by  her  infcUigeni'e  as  by  her  beauty,  arose  a  friendship 
which  proved  true  to  the  last.  When  the  roviil  family  at- 
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tempted  to  flee  (May  29.  1791 )  the  princess,  who  was  mis- 
tress of  the  royal  household,  preceded  them,  but  when  tho 
attempt  failed  returned  from  England  to  stay  with  the  queen, 
whose  humiliations  and  sufferings  she  shared  with  genuine 
heroism.     Murdered  in  the  massacre  of  Sept.  8,  1792. 

Lambaye'que,  town  of  Peru,  .South  .\merica,  on  tho 
Lambayeque,  5  miles  from  its  mouth  into  the  Pacific,  is 
beautifully  situated  and  well  built.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  carries  on  some  trade, 
though  its  roadstead  is  over  a  mile  distant  from  tho  shore, 
and  very  bad.     Pop.  10,000. 

Lam'bert  (Daniel),  b.  at  Leicester,  England.  Mar.  1?., 
1 7riy  ;  was  remarkable  for  his  great  size,  and  lor  some  yc:ir.s 
exhibited  himself  to  visitors  in  London  and  the  large  cities 
of  England.  Previous  to  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had  not 
been  noted  for  cor|)ulency,  but  owing  perhaps  to  a  seden- 
tary life  as  keeper  of  a  prison,  he  attained  in  1 79^^  a  weight 
of  448  pounds,  and  ultimately  7:!9  pounds.  He  was  only  5 
feet  11  inches  in  height,  strictly  temperate  in  habits,  and 
distinguished  for  health,  activity,  good-bumor,  and  polished 
manners.     D.  at  Stamford  June  21,  1809. 

Lambert  (Johann  Heinrich),  b.  Aug.  29,  172S,  at 
Miilhausen  in  Alsace,  in  humble  circumstances,  but  suo- 
ecedcil  by  industry  and  perseverance  in  developing  his  nat- 
ural talent  for  mathematics  and  natural  science:  travelled 
much  as  private  tutor  to  two  young  Swiss  noblemen,  and 
came  in  1704  to  Berlin,  where  Frederick  II.  made  him  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Science  and  superintendent  of 
the^*/roijo»iiVo/-4/H(0»nc.  His  I'huinmetrin,  nirede  meHniira 
ct  qradibns  lumlntu  colorum  et  umhrtr  (1760)  contains  the 
first  scientific  representation  of  the  measurement  of  the  in- 
tensity of  light  ;  and  his  fntii/niores  Orhitir  ('iiineturum 
I'lriprietatm  still  occupies  an  honorable  place  in  the  history 
of  astronomy.  His  metaphysical  writinirs.  on  the  contrary, 
have  become  entirely  forgotten.    D.  at  Lirlin  Sept.  25,  1777. 

Lambert  (Gen.  .TonNl.b.  at  Kirkby  Malhamdalc.  York- 
shire, England,  .Sept.  7,  lOUl;  studied  law.  and  on  the  out- 
break of  the  great  rebellion  entered  the  Parliamentary 
army  as  captain  under  Lord  Fairfax.  He  was  conspicuong 
in  the  principal  battles  of  the  war;  was  colonel  at  Marston 
Moor  (11144)  and  major-general  in  the  Scots  war  (1650),  in 
which  ho  gained  tho  actions  of  Hamilton  and  Inverkcilhing  ; 
was  appointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  in  1652;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Cromwell's  council  and  Parliament  (1654) ;  and  aided 
Cromwell  to  become  Protector,  but  opposed  his  assumption 
of  sovereign  power  in  1657,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  was  dismissed  from  court  with  a  pension. 
On  the  accession  of  lliehard  Cronuvcll  in  1658,  tlcn.  Lam- 
bert headed  the  confederacy  of  military  commanders  which 
deposed  that  feeble  ruler,  and  aspired  to  Ihe  Protectorate. 
In  May,  1059.  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  reinstal- 
lation of  the  '•  Hump  Parliament ;"  defeated  the  royalists  at 
Chester  in  August,  came  into  conflict  with  and  forcibly 
dispersed  the  Rump  in  October,  thereby  becoming  head  of 
tho  committee  of  safety  and  virtual  ruler  of  England. 
Lambert  started  with  an  army  to  oppose  Monk  (Nov.),  but 
the  troops  deserting  in  great  numbers,  he  was  soon  seized 
by  order  of  Parliament  'Jan..  1660)  and  cast  into  the  Tower, 
whence  he  e8ca|)ed  and  reassembled  forces  against  Monk; 
but  being  captured  a  second  time,  he  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death  (June,  1662)  by  the  new  court  of  king's 
bench  under  Charles  11.  His  sentence  was  commuted  to 
banishment,  and  he  d.  on  the  island  of  Uuernsey  in  1692. 

Lam'bortville,  post-v.  of  West  Amwell  tp.,  Hunter- 
don CO.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Delaware  River  and  the  lielvidcro 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R..  14  miles  above  Trenton, 
44  miles  from  Philailelphia,  and  71  from  New  York.  It 
has  5  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers,  5  hotels.  1  national 
bank,  a  rubber-factory,  iron-foundry,  railroad  construclion 
and  repair  shops,  a  cotton,  2  paper,  2  spoke,  and  2  twine 
mills,  with  excellent  water-power.     Pop.  11842. 

IL\7.EN  i  RonERTS,  Ens.  ANii  Prois.  oe  "Heaoon." 

Lnmbi>se,  small  town  of  Algeria,  in  the  province  of 
Constaniine,  is  used  by  the  French  as  a  penal  cobiny.  It 
stands  on  the  site  of  tho  ancient  /,.ii;i5<-««/i.  one  of  tho  most 
important  cities  of  Numidia  and  the  station  of  a  Roman 
legion.  Ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  a  tcm|dc  of  .Ksculapius, 
and  a  magnilieent  wall  with  forty  gates  are  still  extant. 

Lam'beth,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London,  on  tho  8.  of 
Ihe  Thames,  opposite  Westminster,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  the  Waterloo,  Westminster,  and  Vaiixhall  bridges. 
Pop.  :t7'.i.ll2.  Lambeth  Palace,  an  edilieu  of  the  .Middle 
Ages,  has  been  for  centuries  the  pvincipal  residence  of  tho 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and  has  a  fine  library. 

LambniNohi'ni  (Raffaeli.o).  Anai^:.  b.  at  Henna  in 
178H:  il.  in  1S7:'. ;  passed  some  years  at  Rome  in  the  study 
of  theology,  after  which  the  young  abbi''  returned  to  his 
father,  Ibeii  living  in  Tuscany,  to  devote  himself  to  agricul- 
tural and  philaulhropic  pursnils.  going  from  time  to  time  to 
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Florence  for  the  benelit  of  scientific  lectures.  At  the  age 
of  forty,  Lambruschiui  published  his  first  work — a  work 
which  proved  him  an  elegunt,  careful,  and  thoroughly  in- 
structed writer,  anxious  to  promote  all  real  progress.  The 
habit  of  training  plants  suggested  to  him  the  true  method 
of  training  men  :  Viuusseux  entrusted  to  him  the  education 
of  his  nephew,  and  he  afterwards  established  a  boarding 
college  for  boys  at  his  villa  of  San  Carboni.  In  1836  he 
took  the  direction  of  La  Guida  deJV  Educatore.  In  1S48 
he,  with  Rieasoli  and  Salvagnoli.  wrute  pulitical  articles  for 
La  Pntriff.  and  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Tuscan  assembly. 
In  1S49  he  published  his  Lihri  della  Educnzione,  then  his 
Dialoijhi  anUa  htntzionr,  enlarged  and  reprinted  in  1871. 
In  18o9  he  was  made  inspector-general  of  the  schools  in 
Tuscany,  afterwards  of  all  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
kingdom,  besides  being  entrusted  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  Istitnto  di  Studii  Superior!,  in  which  he  was  professor. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  senate  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Ijainb'tony  county  of  Ontario,  Canada,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Lake  Huron  and  on  the  W.  by  the  St.  Clair  River. 
Petroleum  is  produced  to  some  extent.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  R.  R. 
Cap.  Sarnia.     Pop'.  3l.<jy4. 

Lame'go,  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Penude  Moun- 
tains, on  an  affluent  of  the  Douro,  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
has  an  ancient  castle,  an  episcopal  palace,  a  college,  a  fine 
Gothic  cathedral,  and  many  other  ecclesiastical  monuments. 
It  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  since  the  fourth  century. 
and  was  the  residence  of  the  early  Moorish  kings  of  Por- 
tugal.   Pop.  yooo. 

Lamellibranchiata,  or  Acephala  (a  class  of  mol- 
lusksl.     See  Conchologv,  by  G.  W.  Tiivov,  .Ir. 

Lameniiais',  de  ( IlrcrES  Felkite  Robert).  Abbe,  b. 
June  ]*.',  1782.  at  St.  Malo.  Bretagne  ;  acquired  very  early, 
through  passionate  application  to  studies,  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  history;  adopted.  | 
though  only  after  some  hesitation,  the  ecclesiastical  career  :  j 
received  the  tonsure  in  1811,  and  took  holy  orders  in  1817.  | 
It  struck  him  that  lack  of  true  religion  was  the  real  cause  I 
of  all  the  mental  and  moral  troubles  from  which  the  age 
suft'ered  :  and  although  ho  moved  along  through  many  and 
very  singular  windings,  and  changed  his  standpoint  and 
allies  more  than  once,  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  different  ! 
views  of  the  world  lies  the  idea  that  the  regeneration  of  the 
time  depends  on  a  religious  revival.  The  first  work  in 
which  he  set  forth  his  idea  with  full  power  was  his  Esnai/ 
8iir  VLidifffrence  en  Malih-e  de  Rclujion  (-1  vols.,  1817-20).  ' 
a  brilliant  apology  for  the  Church  and  the  monarchy,  hailed 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  Ultramontane  clergy  and  the  old- 
conservative  statesmen,  but  offensive  to  the  ijallican  party 
in  the  French  Church,  and  hateful  to  all  the  different  shades  , 
of  democracy  and  liberalism.  It  awakened  a  certain  sus- 
picion, however,  even  amcmg  its  best  friends.  The  monarchy 
was  not  based  on  its  legitimacy,  but  on  its  usefulness  to  the 
Church,  and  in  the  Church  the  highest  authority  was  not 
sought  for  in  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  but  in  the  universal 
consent  of  all  Christians.  In  his  next  following  works,  La 
lieiiifion  Considered  dans  lee  liapporfs  avcc  I'Ordrc  civil  et po- 
litique (2  vols.,  1825-26)  and  ProfjreM  dc  la  Resolution  etde  la 
Gittne  cojtti-e  I'  E'jlise  {iS29  }^  this  idealization  of  the  existing 
Church  and  monarchy  developed  into  a  tendenc3'  towards 
reform  of  both  ;  and  after  the  July  revolution  in  1830  he 
openly  broke  with  the  old  monarchy,  and  tried  in  his  journal, 
the  Acenii-j  to  establish  an  alliance  between  the  Church  and 
the  free  constitutional  government.  He  was  immediately 
denounced  at  Rome,  and  the  pope  condemned  in  1^H2  the 
views  set  forth  in  the  Arrnir.  Xor  was  he  accepted  by  the 
doctrinaires,  who  felt  that  his  present  stand-point  was  only 
an  intermediate  station  from  which  he  soon  would  pass  into 
radicalism.  At  the  first  moment  he  submitted  completely 
to  the  papal  condemnation  :  the  Avenir  was  suspended.  But 
after  a  year's  silence  and  meditation  he  published  in  1834 
his  Paroles  d'tiu  Croi/nut,  which  made  an  unexampled  sen- 
sation:  it  ran  through  100  editions  in  a  few  years,  and  was 
translated  into  all  European  languages.  The  ]»ope  con- 
demned it,  and  Lamennais  answered  by  his  A^'aires  de 
Jiome  (1836).  By  those  two  books  he  broke  absolutely  with 
the  Church,  and  in  his  subsequent  works.  Le  Livredn  Peiiple 
(1837),  Esquisse  d'uue  Philosophie  (3  vols.,  1841-43),  De  la 
Jielifp'oii  (lS41l,i>»  Paeneet  deVArenirdn  A  »/>^  (1842).  he 
appeared  as  the  apostle  of  the  democracy,  as  the  prophetic 
expouuderof  the  alliance  between  Christianity  and  radical- 
ism. In  1849  he  was  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly; after  the  coHjj  rfV^t/  he  lived  in  absolute  retirement. 
I).  Feb.  27,  1854.  In  accordance  with  his  will,  hia  corpse 
was  brought  to  Pere  la  Chaise  and  deposited  among  the 
poor  and  unknown,  without  any  funeral  rites;  not  even  a 
simple  stone  marks  his  grave. 

Lamenta'tionsy  Book  of,  a  canonical  book  of  the 


Old  Testament,  following  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  and  gener- 
ally attributed  to  that  prophet.  It  consists  of  five  chapters, 
each  composed  of  twenty-two  verses  {except  the  third, 
which  has  sixty-six),  according  to  the  number  of  letters  in 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  is  an  acrostic,  each  verse  begin- 
ning with  a  distinct  letter.  The  contents  .ire,  as  indicated 
by  the  title,  a  series  of  dirges  or  threnodies  upon  the  down- 
fall of  Israel.  Some  have  found  the  occasion  of  its  com- 
position in  the  defeat  of  Josiah  at  Mcgiddo,  and  regard  the 
references  to  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  as  prophetic:  but  the 
internal  evidence  is  decisive  that  it  must  have  been  written 
after  the  event  it  commemorates.  Little  opposition  has 
been  made  by  modern  critics  to  the  tradition  derived  from 
the  Septuagint  text  and  supported  by  the  Talmud,  which 
refers  its  authorship  to  Jeremiah,  treating  it  as  an  appendix 
to  the  prophecies. 

Lameth%  de  (Alexandre  Theohore  VirTon),  Cor.vr, 
b.  at  Paris  Oct.  28.  1700.  descended  from  a  noble  family  of 
Picardy  :  was  one  of  three  brothers  who  figured  largely  in 
French  politics  during  and  subsequent  to  the  Revolution, 
after  having  rendered  services  in  the  American  war  of  in- 
dependence on  the  staff  of  Count  Rochambeau.  Alexandre 
became  a  colonel  in  1785,  and  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the 
States  General  in  1781*,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergy.  He  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Xational  Assembly  Nov.  20,  1790; 
afforded  protection  to  Louis  XVI.  ;  tendered  him  counsels 
which  were  disregarded:  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
committee:  had  frequent  conflicts  with  Mirabeau,  and  op- 
posed Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins.  On  the  outbreak  of 
war  with  Austria  (1792).  Lameth  served  as  field-marshal 
in  the  army  of  the  North:  was  accused  by  the  Assembly 
(Aug.  10 ),  together  with  La  Fayette  ;  escaped  from  France, 
was  seized  by  the  Austrians.  and  imprisoned  three  years  at 
Magdeburg;  repaired  to  England  in  1795;  was  w:^ll  re- 
ceived l)y  Fox  and  the  Whigs,  but  being  ordered  by  Pitt  to 
leave  the  country,  joined  his  brothc  Charles  at  Hamburg, 
opening  there  a  commercial  house.  T'nder  the  consulate 
and  cmj)irc  Lameth  was  prefect  of  several  departments; 
was  apjuiinted  lieutenant-general  by  Louis  XA'III.  in 
1814,  and  during  his  reign  was  for  four  sessions  a  leader  of 
the  opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Lameth  wrote 
much  on  politics,  his  most  important  work  being  Iliatoire 
de  rAiii»einOle'e  constitnnnte  (2  vols.,  1S28-29). 

I^ameth,  de  (Charles  Malo  Fhan^ois),  Covnt,  b.  at 
Paris  Oct.  5,  1757,  brother  of  Alexandre  :  served  as  captain 
on  the  staff  of  Count  Rochambeau  in  the  American  Revo- 
lutionary war:  was  wounded  at  the  capture  of  a  British 
redoubt  at  Yorktown,  and  promoted  to  be  colonel.  During 
the  Revolution  his  career  was  singularly  parallel  to  that 
of  his  brother  Alexandre:  like  him,  he  was  at  one  time 
(July  5,  1791)  chosen  president  of  the  Xational  Assembly, 
served  as  field-marshal,  had  to  flee  after  the  events  of  Aug. 
10,  1792,  and  settled  at  Hamburg.  From  1^09  to  1814  he 
served  in  the  army  under  Napoleon,  obtaining  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general.  After  the  Restoration  he  lived  in  pri- 
vacy until  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1829  :  co- 
operated in  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  d.  at  Paris  Dec.  28, 
1832. — His  elder  brother,  Cor.xT  Theodore,  b.  at  Paris 
June  24,  1756,  also  served  in  America,  was  a  deputy  and 
a  field-marshal,  but  took  little  part  in  politics.  He  wrote 
a  biography  of  his  celebrated  brothers,  whom  he  survived 
many  years.     D.  at  Busagny  Oct.  19,  1854. 

La  Mettrie',  de  (Ji  lien  Offrav),  b.  at  St.  JIalo  Dec. 
25,  1709  :  studied  medicine,  and  was  appointed  physician  in 
the  army  of  the  duke  of  Gramont,  but  was  discharged  on 
account  of  his  Hii<fi,lre  naturelle  dc  V Amr  (the  Hague,  1745), 
which  book  was  publicly  burnt  for  its  materialism  and  athe- 
ism. After  the  publication  of  La  Politique  du  Mtdecin  de 
Macehiarel  (Amsterdam,  1746)  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
France,  and  sought  refuge  in  Holland,  but  he  was  expelled 
also  from  this  country  on  account  of  his  Ln  Farulte  ventjfe 
(1747)  and  L'Hominc-iiiaehine  (Leyden,  I74S).  He  removed 
to  Berlin  on  the  invitation  of  Frederick  II..  with  whom  he 
lived  in  great  intimacy.  Here  he  wrote  L" Homme-plaute 
(1748),  Art  de  Jouir,  etc.,  and  d.  suddenh*  Nov.  11.  1751, 
from  over-eating.  Frederick  II.  wrote  his  elogc  ;  Voltaire 
called  him  a  ''fool;"  and  this  different  impre^iOn  which 
his  writings  made  on  his  time  gives  them  a  certain  histori- 
cal interest  r  else  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  scientific  or 
literary  value. 

Lamina^ia  [Lat.].  a  genus  of  seaweeds,  of  which  L. 
diyitatn,  hulhosn,  and  siiceharina,  all  deep-sea  plants,  arc 
prized  in  Europe  fur  the  rich  supply  of  iodine  afforded  by 
them  when  burned  as  kelp.  The  stem  of  Lnminaria  di;/i- 
tata  (sea-tangle,  girdle)  is  manufactured  into  bougies  and 
uterine  tents  for  surgeons'  use.  In  some  cases  these  tents 
are  superior  to  tents  of  compressed  p]ionge.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  sea-tangle  of  the  American  coasts,  specifically 
identical  with  that  of  Europe,  is  unfit  for  this  use. 
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La  Miue,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cooper  co.,  Mo.,  on  La  Mino 
River,  7  miles  W.  of  liuuUL-ville.     Pop.  lUSH. 

Lam'mas  Day,  tho  festivul  of  81.  Peter's  elinins  (Aug. 
IJ,  probably  so  t-ulied  because  it  was  au  aiieiont  prat-tico  on 
this  day  to  make  an  offering  of  bread  as  the  tirst  fruits  of 
tho  year  ;  hence  *'  loaf-mass,"  corrupted  to  Lammax. 

Lam'mergeyer  [*ier..  "Iamb-vulture"],  nilled  also 
Griti'on  aud  Ucarded  Vulture,  the  (huantnH  Imrhn- 
tun,  one  of  the  larj^est,  perhaps  the  largest,  of  the  birds  of 
prey  (nince  the  condor  lias  by  recent  autliors  been  de?cribod 
as  rather  inferior  to  the  lammergeyer  in  size),  an  Old-World 
bird,  a  vulture  in  anatomy,  but  an  eagU*  in  habits,  rarely 
feeding  upon  earrion.  It  is  a  strong  and  bold  hunter,  some- 
times reaching  ten  feet  in  expanse  of  wing. 

Lammermoors',  a  range  of  hills,  17^.2  feet  high,  form- 
ing (he  boundary  between  East  Lothian  and  Iterwiekshire, 
Scotland,  iiud  covering  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  latter 
county,  whc-ro  it  presents  a  bold,  rocky,  and  dangerous  coast 
to  the  North  Sea. 

Lam'nidic  [from  Lamna,  the  typical  genus,  and  -j'rf/p], 
a  family  of  sharks,  with  a  fusiform  body  ;   the  caudal  fin 
with  the  lower  lobe  a  little  smaller  than  the  upper;   with  a 
k(  el  on  eaeh  .'*ide  of  the  tail ;  aud  two  dorsal  fins,  tlio  first 
of  which  is  behind  the  pectorals.     Head  with  a  pointed 
snout;  mouth  large,  inferior ;  teeth  largo:  the  ntistrils  not 
conftueut  with  the  mouth  :  tlie  spiracles  obsolete  or  entirely 
wanting;   the  branchial  apertures  very  wide.     The  family 
thus  dctined  embraces  several  genera,  incluiling  tho  maek-   \ 
erel  shark  and  the  formidable  "man-cater"  of  the  Amer-  [ 
lean  waters.    The  row  of  teeth  on  the  upper  jaw  in  all  these 
forms  exhibits  a  break  a  short  distance  from  the  symphysis 
on  each  side,  where  the  teeth  are  much  smaller  thini  the   ' 
others.     Two  well-defined  groups  represent   the  family — ■  ' 
viz.  Lamna;.  in  which  the  teeth  are  lanceolate  or  sigmoidally 
curved,  and  not  serrated  ;  and  Careharodontes,  in  which  the 
teetli  are   triangular   and   serrated.     The  two   groups   are   , 
represented   in  tho  Atlantic  as  well  as  Pacific  waters  of 
North  Ameriea,  the  Atlantic  species  being  hurnpHiM  Ihkayl 
and  Cnrcharodun  Atwoodu     The  family  was  well   repre-   I 
Bontcd  in  past  geological  epochs,  and  enormous  teeth  of    I 
Carchtuwlmi  arc  found  in  Tertiary  beds.     TiiKoboitE  (Iill. 

Lamoille',  county  of  N.  Vermont.  Area,  400  square 
miles.  It  is  quite  mountainous,  but  generally  very  fertile, 
affording  fine  pasturage,  (.'attle,  grain,  wool,  potatoes,  hay, 
and  dairy  products  arc  the  agricultural  staples.  Lumber, 
leather,  and  slareh  are  manufactured.  The  county  is  trav- 
crsiMi  bv  the  Lamoille  River  and  by  the  Portland  aud  Og- 
dcnsburg  K.  R.     Cap.  Hyde  Park.     Pop.  12,448. 

Lamoille,  post-tp.  of  liureau  co..  111.     Pop.  1408. 

Lamoille  Kivcr  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Vermont,   ; 
and   Hows   westward    into    Lake  Champlain,   through    La- 
moille, Franklin,  and  Chittenden  coa.     It  furnishes  exten- 
Bivc  water  power. 

Lamoille  Valley,  a  v.  of  Elko  co.,  Nev.     Pup.  134. 

La  .Moin,  tp.  of  .MeDonough  co.,  111.     Pop.  1107. 

Lamoine',  post-tp.  of  ILincock  eo.,  Me.,  on  tho  sea- 
coayt.  N.  of  Mt.  Desert  Island.     Pop.  612. 

Lamont%  post-v.  of  Ottawa  co.,  Mich.,  on  Grand  River. 

liUmoute',  post-v.  of  LIk  Fork  tp.,  Pettis  cu.,  Mo.,  on 
the  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.     Pop.  1S4. 

Lamorici^re,  de  (('mkistoi-hk  Loris  L£on),  b.  at 
Nantes  Feb.  0,  ISOO;  was  a  pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School ; 
entered  the  army,  look  part  in  the  campaigns  against  (ho 
Arabs  of  Algeria,  aud  captured  Abd-el-lvader  in  1S47. 
After  tlio  rcvobition  of  Fib.,  iSlS,  he  was  elected  repre- 
sentative in  the  National  Assemltly,  and  as  u  general  fought 
against  the  Paris  insurgents.  As  soon  as  tliey  were  defeat- 
ed ho  was  appointed  minister  of  war  .Inne  2H,  1S48,  but  re- 
signed on  the  election  of  Louis  Xapoli-on  lis  President,  and 
in  the  Assembly  opposed  the  Honaparti^'t  policy.  On  the 
night  of  the  nntp  tl'ftnt,  I)cc.  2,  ls.»l,  he  wiis  sent  as  pris- 
oner to  tho  fortress  of  Ham,  and  thenee  exileti  from  Fraiiee. 
In  ISOO  ho  took  tho  eomnuind  of  the  impul  troops,  but  was 
defeutcrl  at  ('asteltidard't  by  Vict<ir  Kinmanuers  generals. 
Il(!  returned  ro  I'' ranee,  ihaiiks  to  a  pardon  ulready  granted 
to  hint  in  ls;>7  by  Napoleon  III.,  and  d.  in  bis  cliilleau  of 
i'rou^el  ni'ar  .\nlicns  .Sept.  10,  |s(i;».       Fkmx  ArcAiaNe. 

Lamotte',  tp.  of  Sanilae  eo.,  Mich.      Pop.  U4. 

Lamotte,  de  iAntoink  HornAun),  b.at  Paris,  France, 
in  1072;  studied  in  a  Jesuit  college;  olitained  success  in 
writing  operas  of  the  pastoral  type,  and  also  with  four 
trngedies,  one  of  whieh,  Iwz  »/'■  i'nutro  (172lt).  has  main- 
tained a  place  on  the  Freneh  stage.  He  beeame  l)lind  at 
tho  age  of  forty;  was  ndtnitled  to  the  Academy  in  1710; 
was  dramatic  censor,  arwl  was  noted  f«<r  the  literary  para- 
doxes he  maintained  in  his  eritieal  essays.  He  wrote  many 
fables,  odes,  and  eelogues.  depreeiated  Homer,  and  brought 
out  nil  '*  itiiproved   and  correct'-d  "  /'r'-"/   in    l-'reneh  verse, 


reduced  to  ten  books,  which  involved  hira  in  a  violent  con- 
troversy with  Madame  Dacier.  D.  at  Paris  in  17^1.  Ilis 
complete  works  form  10  vols.  (1704). 

Lamotte,  de  (Jeanne  he  Lrx  de  Saist  Rkmv  ni:VA- 
Lois),  CuixTESs,  b.  at  Foutdte,  in  Champagne,  July  22. 
175l>,  of  a  noble  but  degenerated  family;  e<lucated  by  the 
countess  of  Boulainvilliers,  and  received  a  pension  of  Louis 
XV.  on  account  of  her  descent  from  the  house  of  Valois. 
After  marrying  the  count  de  Lamotte,  a  penniless  adven- 
turer, she  settled  in  Paris  about  17S0,  and  soon  began  the  in- 
trigue with  Cardinal  Rohan  which  has  become  famous  under 
the  name  of  the  "  necklace  story."  It  ended  with  her  convic- 
tion May  .'!1,  178.5.  She  was  wliip|>ed,  branded,  and  juit  in 
theSalpetriere.  In  1787  she  escaped,  came  to  London,  and  d. 
there  Aug.  23,  1791,  falling  during  a  night-revel  out  of  a 
window.  (Consult  The  JJiamoiitl  AVi-rk/tur  (Carlyle's)  and 
Louis  Blanc's  Hhtoire  de  la  JCSiolvtion  frunraiHc,  and 
Campardon's  Marie  Antoinette  et  le  Puics  thi  Collier  (18G4  ).) 

liamourc',  county  of  E.  Central  Dakota,  traversed  by 
the  T>aknt:i  Hiver.  Area,  ISOO  sfjuarc  miles.  It  is  almost 
entirely  uninhabited  by  white  men. 

Lamp  [Fr.  htmpe:  Lat.  lamptm:  Gr.  AajnTras,  from  Aa^- 
ntiv,  to  "shine"].  Defined  till  within  a  few  years  as  a 
receptacle  for  oil  with  a  wiek  for  illumination,  the  inven- 
tions of  tho  past  and  present  generation  have  made  it 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  laiuj*  properly  so 
called  and  any  other  artificial  means  of  giving  light. 
Known  to  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  and  (.reeks,  lamps 
were  originally  simple  flat  vessels  of  oblong  or  round 
shape,  at  one  end  of  whieh  was  a  small  handle,  at  tho 
other  a  little  projection  with  a  hole  forming  a  nozzle,  and 
with  a  larger  opening  on  the  back  and  in  the  centre  into 
whieh  the  oil  was  poured.  The  oil  used  was  generally  veg- 
etable, but,  according  to  Pliny,  soinetinus  of  liquid  bitu- 
men. These  lamps,  of  terra  cotta  or  metal,  many  of  very 
elegant  form,  were  placed  on  or  hung  with  chains  to  bnuize 
candelabra.  Tarentum  and  /Egina  were  famed  for  making 
the  latter  of  great  elegance.  But  though  the  ancients  ct>n- 
fined  their  ingenuity  to  the  ornamentation  of  the  lamp  and 
its  stand.  Hero  of  .\Iexandria  (B.C.  221),  in  his  Trcntisr  on 
Pneninah'rit,  details  four  inventions,  by  one  of  whieh  "(dl 
can  be  raised  by  water  within  its  stand."  and  by  the  other 
"raised  by  means  of  air."  AllThe  older  lamps  fornu-d  a 
crust  on  the  wiek,  which  was  removed  by  a  needle  or 
picker;  none  of  them  gave  a  good  light,  and  the  majority 
of  the  poorest  persons  of  the  younger  generati<in,  espeeinlly 
in  our  cities,  have  literally  no  idea  of  the  limited  artificial 
illumination,  even  of  the  rieh,  beforo  the  days  of  gas,  cam- 
phene,  lard  oil.  and  hydroeaibons. 

From  the  earliest  times  until  within  a  century  tho  lamp 
remained  the  same,  consisting  simply  of  oil  and  a  wick  in 
a  receiver.  In  1784,  M.  Ami  Argand  (or.  according  to 
some,  M.  liuinquet)  produced  an  entire  revolution  in  arti- 
fieial  light  by  the  invention  of  a  burner  with  a  cireular 
wiek,  the  flame  being  thus  supplietl  with  an  outer  and  in- 
ner current  of  air,  the  effect  of  which  was  increased  by 
means  of  a  glass  chimney.  Argand  was  also  the  inventor 
of  the  ehimney  itself  as  applied  to  other  lani])S.  Soon  after 
.Argand,  I'eter  Keir  i  17S7  )  made  the  great  invention — wliieh 
was  only  fully  developed  of  lute  by  Aronson — of  raising 
tho  supply  of  oil  by  means  of  another  fluid  whose  specific 
gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  oil,  this  being  generally  salt 
in  water.  The  prinidpal  inventions  since  his  nre  as  follows  : 
John  .Miles  t  I7.'^7)  invented  a  jtoitiiMe  eiirriage  lamp,  ulso 
one  with  a  reservoir  on  the  siime  iirineiple  as  "a  birdeage 
waler-fountaiu,"  and  a  burner  of  twisted  wire.  Th.  11. 
Stokes  (1787)  patented  a  new  and  peculiar  method  of  rais- 
ing «»il  in  biinps  to  supply  the  wiek.  and  J.  Smet  hurst  (  Kl'll 
and  .1.  l.ucus.  with  W.  Raylis  (I7u:'.),  made  ingfuii.us  iip- 
piiealions  ui'  lenses  to  light.  Eekbardt  and  Morion  (  17'.»;,) 
set  forth  a  "method  of  making  lamps  and  eandleslieks  by 
means  of  sliding  pillars.  s»»  that  they  may  be  raised  or  eon- 
traeted."  M.  Careel  in  1708  invented  a  lamp  in  whieh  the 
oil  was  raised  by  idoekwork.  This  and  Stokes's  lamp  are 
the  pan-nts  of  the  moder.-ittir  lamn.  About  seventy  varieties 
of  this  or  (he  pressure  lamp  have  been  patented  in  England. 
A  modifieation  of  the  Careel  Inmp  known  as  the  Diaeun  was 
long  popular  in  America.  In  IStO  an  American  named 
Wood  wrote  a  singular  novel,  consisting  of  the  ndvenluns 
of  a  lady  in  search  of  a  really  good  laini.,  in  whieb  the 
successful  end  was  the  attainment  of  (he  Diaeon.  James 
Kmethurst  and  Miehael  Paul  (  iSOL'i  patented  the  register 
tube,  nir-tubes,  and  a  readily  removable  burner,  with  re- 
fleetors.  porter's  "  aulomalon  "  (  I  >'0  1 1  wa"  very  ingenious, 
*Mhe  lamp  being  suspended  on  an  axis  eounterbalnneed  by 
a  weight,  so  as  to  make  it  hang  level  when  full  and  at  an 
angle  of  4.'i°  when  empty,  so  ns  to  feed  itself  evenly  by  ihe 
gradual  ascent  of  the  burners."  (J.  H.  Aleock  (  ISdCt  snj.- 
plied  oil  by  means  of  a  piston  and  tube,  also  with  a  tube 
and  svringe.  whieh  f.-r.-i-d  the  oj  up  by  eompre-se.!  air  "or 
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any  heavier  fluid  than  oil."  Elizabeth  Ferryman  (1809) 
iDvented  an  improved  street  and  hall  lamp.  J.  Sniethurst 
(1811)  offered  several  improvements,  one  of  aspir:il  burner 
with  screw-valve;  also  the  double-cone  globe.  Peter  Du- 
rand  (1811)  attempted  to  "render  illumination  more  soft 
and  agreeable  to  the  eye."  Lord  Cochrane  (1S18)  invented 
lamps  for  burning  the  "spirit"  or  "oil  of  tar,"  and  made 
an  arrangement  for  allowing  the  direct  rays  of  light  to 
fall  perpendicularly  on  the  ground  beneath  the  flame. 
Samuel  Parker,  Jr.  (1822),  made  the  important  improve- 
ment of  fixing  French  chimneys  upon  burners  by  means 
of  metal  supports  affixed  to  tlic  turning  adjuster  of  the 
lampwiek.  J.  C  Haddan  and  J.  Johnston  (1838)  invented 
an  ingenious  caudle-lamp  with  a  spring,  the  candle  being 
made  without  a  wick,  the  wick  being  in  a  short  tube  above, 
uji  to  which  the  candle  rose  as  it  melted.  Robert  Rettie 
entered  (1845)  an  improved  method  of  signalizing  on  sea 
or  land  with  colored  glass  lamps,  shades,  and  reflectors, 
also  an  excellent  arrangement  of  reflectors  for  lighthouses. 
W.  C.  Wiikins  (1846)  devised  a  number  of  inventions  con- 
nected with  raising  oil  by  atmospheric  pressure,  with  gas- 
burners  and  heating  gas.  Robert  Hesketb  (1852)  claimed 
the  invention  of  the  combination  reflector,  also  that  of  glass 
in  corrugated  sections,  every  alternate  face  being  silvered. 
Edwin  \V'hale  ( 1852)  invented  candle-lamps  which  did  not 
require  snufiing,  and  candle-clocks.  Abel  Easton  (1858) 
patented  a  self-generating  gas-lamp,  the  gas  being  made 
IVora  spirits  of  wine.  Edward  Maneire  (1854)  patented 
lamps  in  which  the  oil-reservoir  was  raised  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  burner,  and  so  placed  that  its  inner  surface 
acted  as  a  reflector.  Ed.  Simons  (1855)  invented  an  ap- 
paratus for  condensing  and  absorbing  the  smoke,  etc.  aris- 
ing from  gas  and  other  flames,  and  increasing  the  light. 
Theodule  i'av^  (185G)  suggested  a  "continual  lamp"  to 
burn  twenty-four  hours  without  requiring  attention,  by 
means  of  a  plunger  and  elastic  India-rubber  tube.  John 
Maedonald  {185())  presented  improvements  for  regulating 
the  supply  of  oil  to  lamps,  or  of  liquids  of  any  kind  for  any 
useful  purposes,  by  means  of  air-tubes  and  valves.  Charles 
E.  Hcinkc  (IS5G)  contrived  an  improved  apparatus  for 
illuminating  objects  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  or 
lighting  mines  where  explosive  gases  exist.  This  was  an- 
other ibrm  of  safety-lamp,  originally  invented  by  Dr. 
Clanny  of  Sunderland  in  1813,  and  perfected  by  Humphry 
Davy  and  George  Stephenson  in  1815,  the  former  receiving 
all  the  credit  of  the  invention.  A  much  better  lamp  of  the 
same  kind  was  ])atented  by  J.  Roberts  and  George  Upton 
(1827).  A.V.Newton  (1859)  made  an  improved  construc- 
tion of  lamp  for  burning  hydrocarbons  without  the  aid  of 
the  usual  glass  chimney.  M.  A.  F.  Mennous  (iS5H)  in- 
vented a  very  curious  apparatus  for  the  distribution  of 
heat  as  evolved  by  lamps,  and  the  application  of  it  to 
heating  and  cooking.  A.  V.  Newton  (1860)  suggested  an 
improved  lamp  for  burning  hydrocarbons  without  a  chim- 
ney ;  and  again,  in  the  same  year,  for  smokeless  lamjis,  the 
principle  being  that  of  a  blower  supplying  enough  oxygen 
to  cause  complete  combustion.  H.  R.  Fanshawe  (1862) 
patented  a  submerged  light,  or  reflectors  for  the  purpose  of 
alluring  fi^h.  Solomon  and  A.  J.  Grant  (18fi4)  invented 
several  improvements  in  lamps  for  burning  magnesium  and 
other  metallic  substances,  the  wire  being  fed  by  clockwork. 
W.  Ryder  (1804)  suggested  burning  paraffin,  etc.  in  lamps 
by  means  of  an  inconsumable  metafikus  wick  or  burner — 
i.  e.  a  wiek  of  glass  fibres  in  metal  tubes.  E.  J.  C.  Welch 
(1865)  off"ered  an  improved  clockwork  apparatus  for  sup- 
plying with  a  regular  pressure  air  to  burners  of  hydrocar- 
bons. W.  It.  Dalston  (1865)  improved  an  atmospheric- 
pressure  lamp  for  burning  hydrocarbons,  in  which  the  oil 
was  consumed  in  the  form  of  gas.  The  apparatus  com- 
prised an  air-pump,  a  cup  of  alcohol,  tubes,  a  copper  coil 
or  cylinder,  and  a  regulator.  C.  Rahn  (1865)  invented  an 
improvement  for  concentrating  light,  applicable  to  dental 
and  other  operations,  by  means  of  a  combination  of  lenses. 
Giacoino  Felice  Marchisio  (1865)  recorded  improvements 
in  apparatus  for  obtaining  light  without  danger  of  explo- 
sion, by  the  use  of  air  which  has  been  rendered  inflam- 
mable by  admixture  with  the  vapors  of  petroleum  and  other 
hydrocarbons.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  mechanical 
motor,  a  circular  chamber  and  drum  in  compartments,  with 
openings  for  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  air,  the  chamber  being 
half  fillc'l  with  air,  upon  which  the  hydrocarbon  floats.  The 
count  De  Fontaine  Morenu  (1865)  invented  an  illuminating 
apparatus  for  burning  petroleum  in  the  open  air  without 
the  use  of  a  chimney.  Count  de  Morean  also  suggested  a 
number  of  improvements  in  the  Carcel  or  moderator  lamps 
for  burning  mineral  oils.  Though  elaborate  and  compli- 
cated, his  inventions  are  ingenious  and  suggestive.  C.  T. 
Miiller  ,ilso  made  improvements  for  burning  hydrocarbons 
and  turpentine,  by  which  atmospheric  air  was  mingled 
with  the  gas.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  between  inventions  relative  to  b.tDi/ift   and 


those  referring  to  general  illumination  does  not  appear  be- 
fore so  recent  a  period  as  1865,  when  the  introduction  of 
petroleum  into  England  greatly  stimulated  studies  in  all 
practical  methods  of  generating  light.  Thus,  the  appa- 
ratus of  William  Clark  (18G5)  for  lighting  and  heating,  by 
combining  air  and  gas  from  hydrocarbons  by  means  of  a 
simple  reservoir  and  tubes,  with  diaphragms  of  wire-gauze 
to  prevent  explosion,  is  as  applicable  to  gasworks  or  cook- 
ing as  to  a  hand-lamp.  H.  A.  Bonneville  (1865)  invented 
a  safety-lamp  in  which  the  flame  must  be  extinguished  be- 
fore the  gauze  cylinder  can  be  removed.  J.  Maublanc 
( 1865)  attempted  what  has  since  been  perfected  by  J. 
Aronson — a  kerosene  lamp  which  can  be  lighted  without 
removing  the  shade.  The  force  of  the  old  Hindoo  proverb, 
that  '*  it  is  always  dark  under  the  lamp,"  was  attempted  to 
be  removed  in  the  same  year  by  Levi  Hewitt,  who  invented 
a  contrivance  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the 
extensive  shadow  cast  under  ordinary  illuminators,  by 
means  of  horizontal  burners  of  paraffin.  D.  Gallafent 
(1856)  attempted  to  adapt  the  Argand  principle  to  paraffin. 
Louis  Pebyre  (1865)  suggested  an  improved  apparatus  for 
burning  hydrocarbon  oils  in  the  open  air  without  a  chim- 
ney. It  consisted  of  a  cap  and  two  wick-tubes,  the  former 
having  two  air-holes  in  its  top  or  sides,  with  an  opening 
below,  putting  it  in  communication  with  the  oil-vessel,  the 
wick-tubes  extending  above  and  below  the  cap.  Eliz. 
Leichenstadt  (1860)  patented  an  ingenious  lamp  for  the 
purpose  of  burning  a  mixture  of  crude  benzole,  camphor, 
and  aconite  root.  Alexandre  Magnin  (1866)  offered  an 
improved  lamp  containing  in  a  reservoir  a  sponge  filled 
with  petroleum,  in  which  was  a  tube  of  wire-gauze  through 
which  a  wick  passed.  This  wick  absorbed  only  the  vapor 
of  the  petroleum,  forming  a  gns-lamp.  William  James 
Current  (1866)  invented  a  system  of  telegraphing  with 
colored  lights,  and  devised  a  lamp  for  the  purpose.  Charles 
Brown  (1866)  offered  a  very  valuable  invention  for  con- 
suming smoke  from  lamps.  Edward  Howard  (1866)  at- 
tempted to  make  a  non-explosive  lamp  for  all  kinds  of 
highly  inflammable  oils.  The  principle  was  ingenious,  but 
the  application  was  imperfect.     (See  Petholeum.) 

The  chief  improvements  in  lamps  of  late  years  have 
been,  with  few  exceptions,  modifications  of  the  foregoing. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  specific  invention  of  the  kind 
ever  made,  that  of  Hero  of  Alexandria,  in  which  the  oil 
was  raised  by  water,  involves  the  pressure  principle  since 
developed  as  the  moderator  in  nearly  a  hundred  forms,  the 
last  of  which  is  that  of  Joseph  N.  Aronson,  applied  to 
burning  kerosene  and  other  inflammable  fluids,  though  it 
may  be  used  for  any  oils.  In  this  the  reservoir  and  tube 
for  oil  are  accompanied  by  another  containing  water,  their 
connection  being  such  that  by  the  least  deflection  of  the 
lamp  from  the  perpendicular,  the  oil  sujiply  is  cut  off  near 
the  burning  point.  While  burning,  this  lamp  may  be  rolled 
on  the  ground,  upset,  or  reversed  for  any  time,  without 
danger.  Its  blaze  is  remarkably  steady  and  clear,  and 
from  the  great  simplicity  of  its  principle  the  lamp  is  not 
likely  to  get  out  of  order.  The  gas-sunlight  apparatus  of 
R.  G.  Berford  is  intended  to  concentrate  light  for  work  or 
reading.  It  consists  of  a  hemispherical  cup  made  of  glass, 
filled  with  water,  and  placed  beneath  a  horizontal  burner. 
It  is  especially  adapted  for  reading,  engraving,  writing,  or 
sewing.  The  lamp-burner  of  J.  Aronson  (1875)  is  a  sim- 
ple but  effective  invention  by  which  a  lamp  may  be  lighted, 
trimmed,  or  filled  even  in  the  dark,  without  removing  the 
chimney,  globe,  or  shade,  the  latter  remaining  stationary. 
Capt.  Doty,  an  American,  has  invented  a  lamp  for  light- 
houses, signals,  etc..  which  has  been  extensively  adopted  in 
France.  The  most  important  recent  inventions  in  lamps 
are  chiefly  American.  CtiAiiLEs  G.  Leland. 

Lampa'sas,  county  of  Central  Texas.  Area,  835 
square  miles.  It  is  mostly  rolling  prairie,  with  some  hills 
and  fertile  wooded  valleys.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Colorado  River.  Live-stock  and  grain  are  stajile  prod- 
ucts. The  county  abounds  in  mineral  springs.  Cap.  Lam- 
pasas,    Pop.  1344. 

Lampasas,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lampasas  co.,  Tex.  It 
has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Lamp'black.  This  term  is  applied  technically  to  car- 
bonaceous pulverulent  matters  deposited  during  the  im- 
perfect fuliginous  combustion  of  carburetted  gases  or  va- 
pors, in  the  presence  of  inadequate  supply  of  air  or  oxygen. 
The  quality,  both  as  regards  fineness  and  color,  for  use  in 
pigments,  blacking,  and  printing  inks,  varies  greatly  with 
the  materials  burned  in  the  manufacture  and  with  the 
methods  employed.  For  the  cheaper  commercial  qualities 
the  materials  employed  are  fjns-tar,  wood-fur,  petroleum^ 
soft  resinous  woods  like  pine,  pitch,  mai)),  and  even  bitunii- 
nous  coah.  In  making  ordinary  lampblack  several  quali- 
ties are  obtained  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  apparatus, 
by  means  of  the  following  arrangement,  which  is  here  de- 
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scribed  in  but  a  goDcral  way  :  The  fireplace  is  connected 
with  the  soot -chambers  bj  means  of  a  brickwork  gallery  or 
horizontal  flue  at  least  14  feet  long,  in  which  interior  tarry 
material  deposits.  A  series  of  chambers  or  condi-nscrs  then 
Ui>ually  follows,  in  which  the  successive  deposits  increase  in 
fineness  and  value  successively.  The  last  chamber  has 
suspendeil  over  it  a  loose  conical  hood,  of  coarse  woollen 
material,  through  which  the  draught  porcolutes,  and  which 
(tf  course  collects  the  finest  black  of  all.  As  the  pores  of 
this  hood  become  clogged  it  is  shaken  or  tapped.  Its  con- 
tents arc  reserved  for  fine  printer's  ink  and  similar  uses. 

For  special  uses  lampblacks  of  special  kinds  are  some- 
times prepared  from  costly  oils  and  resinous  substances,  for 
which  extravagant  prices  are  required.  For  instance,  it  is 
said  that  the  finest  fjemiitie  India  inks  are  made  of  soot  ob- 
tained by  burning  the  costly  material  cunt/jlmr.  It  would 
appear  as  if  the  very  finest  blacks  ought  to  be  now  made 
very  cheaply  by  proper  manipulation  of  our  cheap  Ameri- 
can mineral  oils.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  natural  gas  of 
the  gas-wells  in  different  sections  of  the  U.  S.  may  bo  con- 
verted into  line  qualities  of  lampblack  on  a  largo  scale. 

Lamjiblack  in  crude  form  always  contains  some  oily, 
tarry,  or  resinous  matters,  and  sometimes,  according  to 
Keichenbach,  a  little  naphthaline.  Braconnot  found  In 
lampblack  from  resinous  wood — 

t'arbon 79.1 

Moisture 8.0 

Kesin 5.3 

Tar 1.7 

VImine 0.5 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 3.3 

with  some  other  small  impurities.  When  printer's  inks  or 
oil  colors  are  to  be  prepared,  these  imjmrities  are  im- 
material, but  when  water-colors  are  wanted,  as  when  to  be 
ground  with  gum-water  to  make  imitation  India  inks,  etc., 
the  resinous  and  tarry  matters  must  be  removed  before- 
hand. This  may  be  done  by  careful  calcination,  but  not 
without  detriment  to  the  quality  of  the  finer  blacks.  A 
bettor  way,  therefore,  is  to  work  into  a  paste  with  heated 
oil  lif  vitriol,  which  chars  and  destroys  the  hydrocarbon- 
aceous  matters.  Tliomugh  washing  with  water  yields  then 
a  very  superior  material  for  India  ink.     Henuv  AViirtz. 

Lamperti'co  (Fi:»ele),  b.  at  Vieenza  in  1833,  of  a 
wealthy  coiiunercial  family;  received  his  earliest  instruc- 
tion from  his  mother,  a  lady  of  intelligence  anfl  of  a  strong 
will;  pursuerl  his  classical  studies  as  a  day  pupil  in  the 
seminary  of  Vieenza:  his  other  studies  preparatory  to  a 
legal  course  were  prosecuted  at  home.  At  this  time  he 
formeil  relations  with  Pasini,  Messedaglia,  and  Luzzati. 
In  ISj4  he  published  an  article  on  the  advantages  which 
economical  science  may  derive  from  poetry.  In  ISjy  the 
Institute  of  Venice  honored  with  a  prize  his  memoir  Suffc 
conirffnenze  drl  tatjlit}  tfell'  hfnu*  di  S'lfz.  His  otlicr  jirin- 
cinal  works  are  a  memoir  IJrUa  Vita  e  drffe  Dnttrine  di  (iinn 
Mnrirt  Orf^H  ;  Sulfa  Statixticn  Teorica  in  ijenfrnle  e.  an  Mel- 
chitn-re  f/ioiu  in  pnriirohtre.  ;  Studii  Muffa  Leijinhtzinnc  Mine- 
ruria  ,•  Introduzitme  ad  un  cuvro  di  Srienz't  Econnmicn  ;  I{ 
Lm-oro.  Since  his  twenty-first  year  he  has  continued  to  oc- 
cupy positions  of  the  highest  trust  in  his  native  town.  In 
iSfifi  he  was  elected  deputy  to  Parliament,  was  re-elected  in 
IH(',7,  and  was  named  to  tlie  .senate  by  the  minister  Min- 
ghetti  when  he  hail  scarcely  attained  to  the  required  age. 

I.nmporrc'chio,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Florence.  It  cuntains  a  reniarkablu  work  of  Luca  dolla 
Uobbin,  and  is  known  as  the  birthplace  of  Berni,  tho  au- 
thor of  Orfundo  fnnamorata.      Pop.  8203. 

i^nm^prey,  or  Lampcr  Eel,  the  common  name  of 
tho  I'elroinyzontidu',  cartilaginous  fishes  of  the  group  lly- 
peroarlia.  class  Marsipobrancbii.  having  an  oel-liko  bocly, 
a  round  sucking  mouth  with  numerous  teeth,  and  having 
seven  round  gill-liob-s  on  each  side  of  the  netdt.  Kuropc 
has  two  alMindaiit  species,  the  I'ctrouii/Z'ni  mnrinn»  and 
Lawprtrn  /ftiriatitii;  tho  V,  S.  have  a  number  of  species, 
among  which  are  /'.  Ani'^rifiinuH.yfry  nearly  relateil  to  (he 
/*.  muriiiict,  and  spei-ies  of  f^ninpftnt  and  nearly  allied  gen- 
era. They  are  prized  as  food  by  some.  The  lampreys  are 
represented  in  Australia  by  the  pouched  lamprey  {iivitrin 
AuHtrnliH),  whiidi  has  an  enormous  pouch  upon  the  throat. 
(See  Pr.TUoMVzoNTri),*;.)  Tud'Um.iii:  (iii.L. 

I^ninprid'iclir  [from  l.tnnpriit.  the  type  nf  the  family, 
and  -idi»\,  a  fauiily  iif  acanthopterous  teleocephabius  fishes 
of  ihe  mackerel  group,  characterized  by  the  much  com- 
prcHserl  Ixidy,  small  deciduous  scales,  small  mouth,  nl)senoe 
of  iveth  in  adultiJ,  six  branchiostegal  rays,  long  umlivided 
dorsals,  niultiradiate  th<»racie  ventral  finn,  numerous  pyloric 
cieca,  and  large  p<isteriorly-liifurcate  air-hlailder.  A  single 
genua  (  {.nrnprin)  is  known,  wIuikc  representatives  (probably 
l>elonging  to  but  one  species,  the  (fpufi  or  A.  lunn  \  arc  f<tnnd 
in  the  northern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  The  /..  lunn 
has  been  recorded  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  eastern  American 
coast,  but  is  doubtless  a  mere  str.iggicr.    TuFonopti:  iJii.i.. 


Lamprid'iu^  (jSlu's),  one  of  the  Scriptoret  Hiatorite 
Autjimta,  lived  at  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great.  Four 

biographies  are  inscribed  with  his  name — namely,  those  of 
Conimodus.  Antoninus  Diadumeuus,  Klagabalus,  and  Alex- 
anclcr  Sevcrus — but  there  is  good  evidence,  both  iuternal 
and  external,  for  his  identity  with  vEUus  iSpartianus,  to 
whom  the  biographies  of  liadrianus,  Verus,  Julianus, 
Severus,  Pieccnuius  Niger,  and  iJeta  are  ascribed. 

Lamp'sacus  [.Va^i/zoKo?],  a  Greek  city  on  the  Helles- 
pont, in  Mysia,  opposite  CallipoHs,  was  anciently  called 
J*tti/umi,  and  was  famous  for  its  wine  and  its  phallic-wor- 
ship.    Near  its  site  stands  the  village  of  Lamsaki. 

Lamp'-shell,  a  name  applied  in  a  large  sense  to  all 
the  BEtAciiioPODA  (which  seel,  but 
especially  to  those  of  the  family  Tk- 
REBRATri.ui-K  (which  see).  The 
valves  are  united,  and  the  pedicle 
for  attachment  passes  out  through  a 
foramen  of  the  projecting  one,  as  the 
wick  passed  out  of  an  ancient  lamp  ; 
hence  the  name.  Shells  of  several 
species  of  mollusks  are  also  used  as 

lamps    (as    the     Fnsns    untiqnuH    in 

Shetland).  Tiilohore  Gill. 

Lamp'son  (Sir  Ci  rtis  Miranda),  Baht.,  b.  in  Ver- 
mont Sept.  21,  1806:  went  in  1830  to  Kngland,  where  he 
was  naturalized  in  1S4S:  became  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
London,  a  Hudson's  Bay  director,  a  trustee  of  the  Peahody 
fund,  and  rendered  important  services  in  laying  the  Atlan- 
tic cable,  for  which  in  iSfid  he  was  made  a  baronet.  He  is 
deputy  governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Companj'. 

Lamps,  Safety.     See  Safety  Lami-s,  by  Mrs.  S.  B. 

HEKiCKK. 

Ijan''ark,  town  of  Scotland  the  capital  of  the  county 
of  Lanarkshire.  The  beautiful  scenery  in  its  vicinity  at- 
tracts many  tourists.     Pop.  ii099. 

Lanark,  county  of  Ontario,  Canada.  Area,  1180  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence 
Railway.  It  abounds  in  lakes  and  streams.  There  are 
two  ridings.     Cap.  Perth.     Pop.  ;i,i,tl20. 

Lanark,  post-v.  of  Rock  Creek  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  111.,  21 
miles  S.  W.  of  Freeport,  on  the  Western  Union  R.  R.,  has 
1  national  bank,  1  weekly  newspaper,  fi  churches,  2  hotels, 
several  warehouses  and  elevators,  24  stores,  and  a  fiouring- 
mill.     Pop.  1*72.  J.  R.  HowLETT,  Kn.  "Gazette." 

Lanark,  tp.  of  Portage  eo..  Wig.     Pop.  471. 

Lan'arkNliire,  or  Clydesdale,  county  of  Scotland, 
comprising  (he  upper  basin  of  the  t'lyde.  between  Kdin- 
burghshire  on  tho  K.  and  Ayr  and  HenlVew  on  the  W. 
Area,  8SD  square  miles,  of  which  only  one-half  is  under 
cultivation.  Pop.  705,279.  Along  tho  Clyde  tho  surface 
is  level  and  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  but  the  southern 
part  is  mountainous  and  the  suil  sterile.  It  is  rich,  hnw- 
over,  in  eo.al,  iron,  and  lead — richer  perhaps  than  any  other 
region  in  (ireat  Britain  ;  150  collieries  and  13  irtm-works  are 
worked,  and  90  furnaces  in  blast.  Almt»st  every  kind  of 
manufacture  is  carried  on  in  or  about  Glas(;ow  (which  see). 

Lanc'ashire,  or  Laucastershire,  e(mnty  of  Kng- 
lamt,  Iporderiiig  on  the  Irish  Sea.  Area,  19115  square  miles. 
pMp.  2.S18.904.  The  northern  and  western  parts  are  cov- 
ered with  ranges  of  hills  which  separate  Lancasliire  from 
the  cctunty  of  York,  and  of  which  the  liighesi  point,  Conis- 
ton  Fell,  is  2577  feet.  The  rest  is  low  and  level,  consisting 
of  a  sandy  loam,  watered  by  the  Lunc.  Wyrc,  Mersey,  and 
Irwell,  ami  generally  fertile.  Maiiiifaetures,  however,  and 
nnt  agriculture,  are  the  chief  interest  uf  Lancashire,  aud  its 
nmnufactures  ilepeml  mainly  on  its  innnenso  coal-beds,  cov- 
ering nearly  100  s(pmre  miles.  Although  almost  everything 
is  manufactured  in  or  arounci  Manchester,  Liverpool.  Ham- 
ilton, ancl  Preston,  yet  cottnn  gfiods  form  the  principal 
item,  and  in  1800  no  less  than  315.t>30  persons  were  en- 
gagerl  in  this  branch  of  industry,  consuming  2,392.000  bales 
of  cotton  and  producing  goods'to  the  value  of  £80,000.(100. 

liane'aster,  county  of  S.  E.  Nebraska.  Area,  8iJ4  square 
miles.  It  has  a  highly  fertile  soil,  productive  of  grain.  The 
county  contains  several  salt-basins  which  yield  considerable 
salt.  There  are  also  quarries  of  fine  huihling-stonc.  Thr 
C')unly  is  traversed  by  Salt  Creek,  whose  waters  are  briiek- 
ish.  and  by  tho  various  railroads  een(ring  at  Lincoln,  tho 
capital  of  the  county  and  State.     Pop.  7074. 

Lanenster,  county  of  S.  K.  Pennsylvania.  Area.  920 
square  niilo.  It  is  a  iieautiful  region,  diversified  with  low 
hills,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  world. 
Live-stock,  tobacco,  grain,  hay,  and  dairy  pnidueo  are 
tho  principal  staples.  The  manufactures  are  very  im- 
portant, and  include  finur,  carriages,  tobacco,  clothing, 
saddlery,  furniture,  metallic  wares.  c<»nperage,  leather,  iron, 
lumber,  agricultural  implements,  and  many  o(her  kinds  of 
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goods.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Reading  and  Co- 
lumbia and  tiie  Peunsylvania  R.  Rs.  and  their  branches. 
The  county  h:i.-;  much  wafer-power,  an  abundance  of  mica- 
ceous roofing-slate  and  bka-  limestone,  and  some  marble. 
Cap.  Lancaster.     Pop.  121,3-ta. 

Lancaster,  county  of  South  Carolina,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  North  Carolina  and  on  the  AV .  by  Wateree  River. 
Area.  f)00  square  miles.  It  is  uneven  in  surface  and  gen- 
erally fertile.  Corn  and  cotton  are  staple  crops.  Cap.  Lan- 
caster Court-house.     Pop.  12,087. 

Lancaster,  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  S.  E.  by  Ches- 
apeake Bay  and  S.  W.  by  the  navigable  Rappahannock 
River.  It  is  level  and  naturally  fertile.  Corn  and  wheat 
are  staple  products.  Area,  108  square  miles.  Cap.  Lan- 
caster Court-house.     Pop.  5355. 

Lancaster,  town  of  England,  the  capital  of  Lanca- 
shire, on  the  Lune,  near  its  mouth.  It  is  a  neatly-built 
town,  with  an  old  castle,  a  fine  aqueduct,  which  carries  the 
Lancaster  Canal  across  the  Lune,  and  manufactures  of  fur- 
niture, leather,  and  cast-iron  work.     Pop.  17,248. 

Lancaster,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cass  co..  Til.,  on  the 
Springiield  and  Illinois  South-eastern  R.  R.  (Philadelphia 
Station).     Pop.  1239. 

Lancaster,  tp.  of  Stephenson  co.,  III.     Pop,  9S6. 

Lancaster,  tp.  of  Huntington  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1492. 

Lancaster,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ind.  The 
townrihi))  is  tr.aversed  by  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis 
R.  R.  (Hrighfs  Station).     Pop.  1442. 

Lancaster,  tp.  of  Wells  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  13S1. 

Lancaster,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Keokuk  co.,  la.  Pop. 
of  V.  135  :  of  tp.  1525. 

Lancaster,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Atchison  co.,  Kan.  Pop. 
909. 

Lancaster,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Garrard  co.,  Ky.,  112  miles 
S.  E.  of  Louisville,  on  the  Louisville  Nashville  and  Great 
Southern  R.  R.  (Richmond  branch),  has  6  churches,  3  ho- 
tels, 1  weekly  newspaper,  1  national  and  1  deposit  bank.  2 
high  schools,  a  planing-mill,  a  tobacco-factory,  a  wheat- 
fan  factory,  4  society  lodges,  and  about  70  business-firms. 
There  is  a  company  of  l'.  S.  troops  in  garrison.  Lancaster 
is  in  the  "  Blue-grass  region,"  and  is  noted  for  its  fine  corn 
and  wheat.     Pop.  741. 

Jos.  B.  RicKER,  Ed.  "Central  Kenttcky  News." 

Lancaster,  a  thriving  and  beautiful  town  of  Worcester 
CO.,  Mass.,  on  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  R.  R.,  19  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  AVorcester.  It  has  a  fine  memorial  hall,  a  pub- 
lic library,  a  national  and  a  savings  bank,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  State  industrial  school  for  girls.  Its  streets  are 
shaded  by  noble  elms.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  county, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1C53.     Pop.  1S45. 

Lancaster,  post-v.  of  Liberty  tp..  cap.  of  Schuyler  co.. 
Mo.,  on  the  Missouri  Iowa  and  Nebraska  R.  R.,  2  miles  E. 
of  the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  R.  R.,  226  miles 
N.  W.of  St.  Louis,  has  county  buildings,  3  hotels,  2  churches, 
1  national  bank,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  fine  seminary  build- 
ing, and  a  number  of  stores  and  shops.  There  is  abun- 
dance of  coal  in  the  vicinity.  Prin^'ipal  industry,  farming 
and  dairying.     Poji.  427. 

Henry  A.  Miller,  Ed.  "Excelsior." 

Lancaster,  post-tp.,  cap.  of  Coos  co.,  N.  H.,  137  miles 
N.  of  Concord,  on  the  Boston  Concord  and  Montreal  R.  R., 
has  5  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers,  an  academy,  a  sav- 
ings bank,  a  paper-mill,  a  foundrv,  50  stores  and  shops. 
Pop.  2248.     W.  F.  Williams,  Ed."'* Coos  Repi-blican." 

Lancaster,  post-v,  and  tp.  of  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
New  York  Cenfral  and  the  Erie  R.  Rs.,  10  miles  E.  of 
Buffalo.  It  has  6  churches,  a  number  of  manufactories, 
and  a  bank.  Pop.  1697.  The  township  contains  several 
other  villages,  and  has  a  pop.  of  433G. 

Lancaster,  city  of  Hocking  tp..  cap.  of  Fairfield  co., 
0.,  on  the  Hooking  River,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati and  Zanesville  with  the  Hocking  Yalley  R.  R.,  21 
miles  N.  E.  of  Circleville  and  30  S.  E.  of  Columbus.  It 
has  10  churches,  1  private  and  2  national  banks,  a  mag- 
nificent court-house  (cost  $150,000),  2  weekly  newspapers, 
several  foundries,  ilouring-mills,  and  manufactories.  2  new 
public-school  buildings  (cost  .$30,000  each ),  a  go.xl  city  hall, 
and  several  wine-cellars,  one  of  which  will  hold  40,000  gal- 
lons. The  State  reform  farm  for  boys  is  located  near  by, 
and  maintains  400  boys.  There  are  few  cities  in  the  U.  S. 
more  beautifully  situated  than  Lancaster.     Pop.  4725. 

T.  Wetzler,  Ed.  "  Eagle." 

Lancaster,  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.  (P.  0.  Middle  Lan- 
caster).    Pop.  10."»3. 

Lancaster,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  on 
the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  68  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia,  was  in 


1818,  when  William  Cobbett  visited  it,  the  largest  "inland" 
town  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the  largest 
and  most  produel  ive  limestone  region  in  the  State,  if  not  in 
the  v.  S.  It  was  at  one  time  the  eajntal  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  when  the  British  troops  occupied  Philadeljihia  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  met  here.  It  is  laid  out  regularly,  the 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles:  the  principal 
streets  are  macadamized,  and  the  houses  almost  invariably 
of  brick.  There  are  14  macadamized  roads  leading  to  the 
city.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  has  a  neat  theatre.  3 
daily  and  7  weekly  (2  German)  newspapers,  and  7  monthly 
publications,  fine  free  schools,  and  free  night  schools  during 
the  winter  mouths.  33  churches  and  chapels,  4  handsome 
cemeteries,  a  volunteer  fire  department  with  7  steam-engines, 
3  national  banks  with  a  caj)ital  of  over  $1,000,000.  5  other 
banks,  waterworks  on  a  vast  scale,  extensive  foundries,  and 
iron  manufactures  of  the  most  varied  kind.  There  is  in- 
vested here  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  over 
§1,500,000,  employing  1700  hands  and  paying  to  them  an- 
nually $450,000  in  wages.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  seed- 
leaf  tobacco  business,  nearly  20,000.000  cigars  being  annu- 
ally manufactured.  At  least  25,000  barrels  of  lager  beer 
arc  brewed  here  annually,  most  of  which  finds  its  market 
elsewhere.  Lancaster  has  a  court-house  erected  in  1853 
at  a  cost  of  $160,000,  a  hospital,  almshouse,  and  prison, 
all  of  approved  modern  construction,  and  a  home  for 
friendless  children.  It  is  the  seat  of  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College  and  Theological  Seminary,  under  the  control 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and  was  the  residence 
and  place  of  burial  of  Pres.  James  Buchanan  and  of  Thad- 
deus  Stevens.     Pop.  of  city,  20,233;  of  tp.  1062. 

John  A.  Hiesta.nd,  Ed.  **  Daily  Examiner." 

Lancaster,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lancaster  co.,  S.  C,  28 
miles  E.  of  Chester,  has  3  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper, 
a  high  school,  a  liotel.  and  several  stores  and  shops.  Prin- 
cipal industry,  farming.     Pop.  591. 

I>.  J.  Cahter,  Ed.  "Ledger." 

Lancaster,  post-v.  of  Dallas  co.,  Tex.,  has  some  manu- 
factures. 

Lancaster,  post-tp.,  cap.  of  Grant  co..  Wis.,  25  miles 
N.  W.  of  Galena.  111.,  and  20  miles  N.  of  Dubuque,  la.,  is  a 
thriving  inland  town,  located  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agri- 
cultural and  lead-ore  region.  It  has  1  bank,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  6  churches,  4  hotels,  a  large  woollen-mill,  and 
a  sash  and  door  factory.     Pop.  2716. 

John  Cover,  Ed.  "Gn.tNT  Co.  Herald.'* 

Lancaster,  Dtchy  and  Cointy  Palatine  of,  a  ter- 
ritorial division  of  England  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
county  of  Lancashire,  but  distinguished  from  it  in  law  as  a 
separate  administrative  entity.  It  derives  its  origin  from 
a  royal  charter  of  Edward  III.,  by  which  it  was  conferred 
upon  Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  Mar.  6,  1351,  and  on  his  death 
in  1362  it  was  granted  to  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  heirs  for 
ever;  received  a  grant  of  a  chancery  and  palatine  privi- 
leges in  1377  ;  became  a  Crown  possession  on  the  accession 
of  Henry  lY.  to  the  throne  in  1399,  at  which  time  the  order 
of  succession  to  the  duchy  was  declared  to  be  independent 
of  the  succession  of  the  Crown,  so  that  should  the  house  of 
Lancaster  lose  the  latter,  it  might  still  retain  the  former. 
This  expectation  was  not  met,  for  on  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  York  in  1461,  Edward  lY.  confiscated  it  to  the 
Crown,  and  in  turn  attempted  to  make  it  a  private  appan- 
age of  his  descendants.  The  result  has  been  that  down  to  the 
present  time  the  government  of  the  duchy  has  been  vested 
in  the  sovereign,  not  as  king  of  England,  hut  as  duke  of 
Lancaster.  The  county  palatine  is  a  portion  of  the  duchy, 
and  is  governed  by  a  sej)arate  court,  presided  over  by  a 
chancellor,  who  is  usually  also  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  un 
officer  who  of  late  years  has  been  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 
The  duchy  court  is  held  at  Westminster. 

Lancaster  (Sir  James),  b.  in  England  about  1550; 
commanded  two  naval  expeditions  to  the  East  Indies  in 
1591  and  1001.  which  opened  trade  with  Ceylon,  Sumatra, 
Java,  and  other  islands,  and  was  largely  concerned  in  pro- 
moting the  search  after  a  N.  W.  passage  to  Asia.  Lan- 
caster Sound  was  named  from  him.     D.  in  1620. 

Lancaster  (Joseph),  b.  in  London  Nov.,  1778,  opened 
a  school  for  children  in  South wark  in  1793  on  the  principle 
of  mutual  instruction,  and  having  achieved  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess, numerous  schools  on  the  same  jilan  were  speedily  es- 
tablished by  him  in  other  cities,  and  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  popularization  of  his  method.  He  came  to  the  V.  S.  in 
ISlS.  where  he  had  some  success,  and  obtained  from  the 
legislature  of  Canada  a  grant  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing his  system  of  instruction.  He  was  a  Quaker.  D.  in 
New  York  Oct.  24,  183S.  His  family  removed  to  Mexico, 
where  several  of  his  grandchildren,  under  the  name  of 
Lancaster-Jones,  have  figured  in  politics,  and  where  his 
system  is  now  (lt)75)  in  full  operation,  supported  by  legis- 
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lative  grauts  uuder  tho  management  of  a  national  Lanoa8- 
tcrian  sotkly.  The  niunc  system  has  also  been  largely 
aJopk'il  ill  Culuiiiliia  unci  other  purts  of  South  America. 

Lancaster  Court-house,  po-^l-v.,  cap.  of  Lancaster 
CO.,  Vii.,  IJO  miles  E.  l».v  N.  of  Kichmoiiil. 

Lancaster  Gun,  a  system  of  artillery  deviseil  hy  Mr. 
Lancaster,  an  Englishman.  The  gun  hail  a  twisted  ellipti- 
cal bore  anil  an  elongated  elliptical  shot,  but  no  grooves. 
The  plan  has  not  been  adopted  to  any  extent. 

Lancaster,  House  of.  See  E.ngland,  John  of  Gaunt, 
Hksuy  I\'.,  etc. 

Lancaster  Sound  leads  from  Baffin's  Kay  to  Harrow 
Strait,  between  the  island  of  .\orth  Devon  on  its  northern 
side  and  several  minor  islands  on  its  southern.  It  is  :.'jll 
miles  long,  forms  the  entrance  to  tho  N.  W.  passage,  and 
was  discovered  in  lOlti  by  Baflin. 

Lancelet.    See  Ampiiioxis  and  Lkptocahdia. 

Lancelot'  (CLArnK),b.  in  Paris  in  1015;  was  educated 
nndcr  the  inlliionoe  of  the  .Abbe  de  Saint-Cyran.  who 
brought  him  into  connection  with  the  religious  association 
of  Port  Royal,  in  Paris.  In  the  schools  of  this  as.sociatiun 
ho  taught  mathematics  and  Greek,  and  wrote  for  the  use  of 
his  pupils  a  Grnmmairc  ijt'nt'ral  (IfiOO).  Lf.  Jardln  des 
Jiaciites   Grcrqiirn,   a   Greek    dictionary    (U>.")7),    y»nvflU 

m^thndr  pour  apprrttdrr   ht   Lnvjin'  tji-cvfjur,  a  Greek  griim- 

mar  (Ifi.'i.'J),  and  several  other  works.  After  the  suspension 
of  tho  school  in  KidO,  he  was  tutor  to  the  princes  of  Conti 
till  1(J72.  when  he  retired  first  to  St.  Cyran,.  and  then  to 
(^uimperb?,  where  he  spent  his  tiiiie  in  prayers,  meditations, 
and  penitence,  and  d.  .•\pr.  l.i,  li;'.i'>.  He  was  neither  a 
great  philologist  nor  a  great  grammarian,  though  his  books 
are  remarkable  for  clearness  and  precision  ;  but  he  was  a 
great  pedagogue.  His  methorl  of  instruction  and  education 
was  in  strong  opposition  to  the  barbarous  jiedantry  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  ancl  exercised  great  influence  on  tho  method 
adopted  by  tho  eighteenth  century. 

Lan'cers,  a  name  given  to  such  cavalry  regiments  as 
are  armed  with  lances.  The  Cossacks,  the  Polish  lancers, 
and  the  Uhlan  (lancer)  regiments  of  various  armies  aro 
among  tho  most  celebrated  corps  of  cavalry.  Most  of  them 
carry  a  lance  or  spear  of  ash,  eight,  ten,  or  sixteen  feet  long, 
armed  with  a  steel  ])oint  and  decorated  with  a  pennon. 
The  5lh,  9th,  12th,  lUth,  and  17th  British  light  cavalry  aro 
lancers.  There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  mili- 
tary critics  as  to  tho  value  of  tho  lanco  in  the  warfare  of 
the  present  da}'. 

Lan'cct  Win'dow,  in  Gothic  architecture,  is  a  nar- 
row window  with  a  sharply  pointed  head.  Lancet  win- 
dows generally  ajtpenr  in  groups.  The  lancet  window  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  Early  English  or 
First  Pointed  .Style  anil  the  French  Ogivale  Priniitif; 
hence  these  aro  often  called  tho  Lancet  styles  of  Gothic 
building. 

Lance'wood,  the  wood  of  Onntferta  vtrgata  and  Inuri- 
f'difi,  useil  (especially  tho  former)  for  the  shafts  of  car- 
riages. The  tree  is  tall  anil  very  straight.  It  is  of  tho 
order  Anonaccie,  and  grows  in  the  West  Indies. 

Lancia'no  [Lat.  /Iiij-«,iiini],  town  of  S.  Italy.  Tliis 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  the  Abruzzi.  It  has 
many  fine  jmblic  buildings,  among  wliirti  the  cathedral 
should  be  first  named.  This  church,  *' ()ur  Lady  of  tho 
Bridge,"  stands  high  above  tho  river-valley  on  grand  and 
lofty  Roman  bridges  of  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and  from  some 
points  of  view  seems  to  be  suspended  in  the  air  rather  Ihan 
resting  on  the  earth.  Its  architecture,  both  external  an<t 
internal,  is  striking.  Lanciano  is  in  railway  cninniuniealion 
with  Ancona  ami  with  Xiiples,  and  good  common  roads 
connect  it  with  the  neighboring  towns.  It  nmnufaetnres 
linen  on  a  large  scale;  also  silk,  wool,  and  various  chemical 
products.  Pop.  in  1H7I,  17,^10. 
Land.     ,Sec  Ri:ai,  PitorKUTr. 

Landair,  posl-lp.  of  ilraflon  oo.,  N.  II.,  S.'.  miles 
N.  N.  \V.  of  Concord.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
starch,  biiiilicr,  etc.     Pop.  HS'J. 

Lan'dau,town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  the  river  Queicli. 
It  was  from  obb-n  times  a  fortress.  In  the  Thirty  Years' 
war  it  was  taken  eight  times.  It  is  slill  a  fnrlress.and  has 
considerable  tobacco  manufaetures.  Pop.  12,oU5.  besides 
a  garrison  of  more  Ihan  I'llMiil  persons.  In  lilM  it  was  for- 
tified by  Vauban,  and  was  sujiposeri  to  have  fieen  made 
impregnable,  but  in  \~ivl  Louis  id'  Baden  took  it. 

I^and'-crah,  a  name  apjdird  to  a  rather  large  number 
of  crabs,  remarkable  ns  being  gillod  animals,  which  in  the 
perfect  slate  are  air-brealhers.  One  of  the  best  known 
species  of  tho  U.  P.  is  tho  O'clutimim  lociiin  or  fiddler. 
(See  Char.) 

Lan'denbure,  post  v.  of  New  Garden  Ip.,  Ckostor  co., 


Pa.,  on  the  Wilmington  and  Western  R.  R.,  21)  miles  N.  W. 
of  Wilmington. 

Lan'der,  county  of  Nevada,  bounded  N.  by  Oregon  and 
Idaho.  Its  surface  is  broken  by  numerous  X.  and  S. 
mountain-ranges  and  valleys.  Some  of  the  latter  are  fer- 
tile, and  are  especially  adapted  to  stock-growing.  Tho 
county  is  traversed  by  Humboldt  River  and  the  Central 
Paeilie  H.  R.  Silver  and  lead  are  mined  and  smelted,  and 
some  gold  is  obtained  in  tho  N.  Cap.  Austin.  Pup.  2S1J. 
Lander  (Gen.  FnEnEitic  West),  b.  at  iSaleni.  Mass., 
Dee.  17,  1S22  ;  studied  at  the  Military  Academy  at  Norwich, 
Vt..  and  conducted  two  perilous  surveys  for  a  railroad  to 
the  Pacific,  being  the  only  survivor  of  the  second  expedition. 
In  May.  ISCI,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general;  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  during  in  the  Virginian  campaigns, 
and  d.  of  congestion  on  the  brain  at  Paw  Paw,  Va.,  Mar. 
2,  1SU2. — His  wife.  Jean-  Mahcaret  UAVrsr'onT,  b.  in 
Wolverhampton.  Eng.,  May  3,  l.SL''.l.  was  a  distinguished 
actress  previous  to  her  marriage  in  \>iM) ;  acted  as  a  hospital 
nurse  during  the  war;  and  in  1865  returned  to  the  stage. 

Lander  (Loeisa),  h.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  about  1S35, early 
manifested  her  genius  for  sculpture  by  modelling  likenesses 
of  members  of  her  family  and  executing  caiiieo  heads; 
went  lo  Rome  in  1855  ;  became  a  pupil  of  Crawford,  and 
soon  after  finished  in  marble  her  two  earliest  slatues,  To- 
Duif  and  Gn/nlrn,  which  obtained  her  considerable  celebrity. 
Among  her  later  works  are  busts  of  Hawthorne  and  Gov. 
Gore  of  Massachusetts,  statuettes  of  Virrjiuia  Dure  and 
Viidiiic,  a.  life-size  statue  of  Yinjiiiiu,  a  reclining  statue  of 
Ei-iiiir/eliiic,  ElUiiheth,  the  Exile  itf  Sihcn'^i,  a  statuette  of 
Cen:n  nwiintiiif/  for  Proserpine^  A  ^i/fj)h  A(itj]Uiitr/f  and 
several  portrait  busts. 

Lander  (liiciiAun),  b.  in  Truro,  England,  in  1804;  ac- 
companied Capt.  Clappcrton  on  his  second  African  expe- 
dition, and  published  the  narrative  from  Clapjicrton's  pa- 
pers (182U-:;il).  In  1830  he  and  his  brother  John  made  a 
successful  expedition,  descending  the  Niger  to  its  mouth. 
In  18:!2  he  returned  to  the  upper  Niger  in  two  steam-vcs- 
Bels,  on  a  commercial  expedition,  was  mortally  wounded 
in  a  conflict  with  tho  natives,  and  d.  at  Fernando  Po  Feb., 
1831. 

Ijaudernaii',  town  of  France,  14  miles  E.  of  Brest,  in 
tho  department  of  Finislerc.  It  manufactures  good  leather 
and  ])aper,  has  a  considerable  trade  in  wine  and  iron,  a  good 
harbor,  a  line  Gothic  church,  and  extensive  marine  barracks. 
Pop.  7893. 

Lan'dersville,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Law  rence  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  1131. 

Landes,  department  of  France,  bounded  N.  by  tho 
Gironde,  S.  by  the  Basses-Pyrenfes,  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Area,  35'.I0  square  miles,  with  300,528  inhabitants. 
The  cistern  and  southern  parts  are  hilly  and  fertile,  and 
well  adapted  for  agriculture;  much  and  excellent  wine  is 
produced.  But  tho  western  part,  bordering  on  the  ocean, 
consists  only  of  desolate  tracts  {landcH)  of  sandbanks, 
marshes,  and  swamps,  covered  with  heath  and  dwarf 
shrubs,  and  inhabited  by  a  few  scattered  families,  whoso 
members  stalk  along  on  stilts  in  the  sand,  herding  their 
sheep  and  swine.  On  the  downs  are  planted  foreslsof  pino 
and  cork  trees,  and  these  plantations  afi'ord  some  resources 
to  the  inhabilants  in  oork-eutling  and  charcoal-burning. 
In  ISfil.  out  of  .'i8,005  children,  IS. 5110  received  no  school 
informal  inn  at  all.     Cap.  Mont  de  Marsan. 

Land'gr<»ve,  post-tp.  of  Bennington  co.,  Vt.,  12  miles 
N.  E.  of  i^Ianehestcr.  It  has  manufactures  of  lumber  and 
chair-stoek.     Pop.  302. 

Lan'dis,  tp.  of  Cumberland  CO.,  N.  J.  It  contains  tho 
town  of  X'lNEi.AM)  (which  see).      Pop.  7079. 

Lan'disburg,  postb.  of  Tyrone  tp..  Perry  co.,  Pa. 
Pop,  3ri!l. 

Lan'disville,  post-v.  of  E.  nem]ifield  tp.,  Lancaster 
CO.,  P.I.,  12  miles  X.  W.  of  Lancaster,  at  the  crossing  of  llio 
Reading  and  Columbia  and  the  Penn.sylvnnia  II.  Rs. 

Landit',  a  eelebrafed  historical /oi'ic,  or  fair  and  mar- 
ket, which  was  the  lypc  of  those  of  tho  siime  kilid  so  nu- 
merous in  tlie  .Middle  Ages,  and  which  aro  now  continued 
in  France  only  by  the  famous./'..in «  of  Beaucaire  and  tho 
ham  and  gingerliiead  fairs  held  in  Paris  during  the  weeks 
preceding  anil  following  Easter.  Tho  name  Inmlil  is  a 
eorrupliiin  of  l.midi,  Monday;  for  tho  Landil  fair  opened 
both  in  Paris  and  in  St.  Denis  on  the  first  Monday  after 
tho  lllhof  June.  St.  Barnabas's  Day.  The  tales  and  liook.i 
of  Ihe  .Middle  Ages  are  filled  with  allusions  lo  the  Landil, 
which  lasted  for  one  week,  and  which  was  uiueli  frequented 
by  Ihe  university  students.  It  was  both  a  festival,  a  kind 
of  French  kermesse,  and  a  market.  It  is  said  that  Charle- 
magne insliluled  the  Lanilil.  which  was  solemnly  opened 
ovory  year  by  a  procession  in  which  ailcmb'.l  lb,'  b.sbop 
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of  Paris,  with  the  rector  of  the  uDiversity,  all  the  priests 
and  officials,  and  the  students.  The  Revolution  put  an 
end  to  the  Landit,  and  now  it  is  no  more  than  an  ordinary 
market  for  sheep,  which  are  allowed  to  be  brought  to  St. 
Denis  and  sold  there  between  the  11th  and  lOlh  of  June  of 
each  year.  Fklix  Aicaigxe. 

Land'ivar  (Rafael),  b.  in  Guatemala  Oct.  27,  17^^  ; 
graduated  at  the  university  of  that  city  ;  entered  the  order 
of  Jesuits  in  1750  in  Mexico,  and  rose  to  be  the  head  of  the 
seminary  of  San  Borja.  Expelled  as  a  Jesuit  on  the  sup- 
pression of  that  order  in  Spain  and  Ameriea  (1767),  he 
passed  his  reraainingyears  at  Bologna,  Italy,  and  acquired 
distinction  by  his  elegant  Latin  poetry,  descriptive  of 
tropical  life  in  America.  Besides  miscellaneous  verses,  he 
pulilished  in  17S2  liitsticatio  Mc.n'cana^  in  fifteen  cantos,  in 
which  he  describes  the  lakes  of  Mexico,  the  volcanoes,  the 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  the  wild  animals,  birds,  and  plants 
of  New  Spain,  upon  the  model  of  Virgil's  Geoiyica,  D.  at 
Bologna  Sept.  27.  17U;i. 

Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Law.  This  phrase  is 
used  to  express  a  relation  between  the  owner  of  land  and 
one  to  whom  he  transfers  it  for  such  a  period  or  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  an  interest  still  remaining  in  himself, 
technically  called  a  reversion.  The  more  common  mode  of 
transfer  is  to  create  an  estate  in  the  land  for  a  fixed  period, 
called  an  estate  for  years.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  time 
should  be  measured  by  years,  the  leading  thought  being 
that  the  time  for  the  commencement  and  the  termination 
of  the  estate  is  certain.  Thus,  an  estate  for  a  month,  or 
even  for  a  day.  is  of  the  same  grade  as  one  for  a  thousand 
years,  unless  there  is  some  statute  to  the  contrary.  The 
common  law  makes  a  principal  division  of  estates  into 
those  of  freehold  and  less  than  freehold.  An  estate  for 
years  belongs  to  the  latter  class,  and  is  thus  inferior  in 
dignity  to  an  estate  for  life,  which  is  a  freehold.  An  estate 
for  years  is  ranked  as  a  chattel,  no  matter  how  long  it  may 
last.  Partaking  to  some  extent  of  the  nature  of  land,  it  is 
called  a  chattel  real.  Tlie  reason  of  this  rule  is  of  a  his- 
torical nature.  When  these  interests  were  first  introduced 
into  the  law,  they  belonged  to  the  sphere  of  contracts. 
They  were  granted  to  husbandmen,  whose  only  remedy 
in  case  of  a  violation  of  right  was  derived  from  the  law 
of  contracts.  The  right  itself  was  of  a  personal  nature. 
Although  a  tenant  for  years  is  now  regarded  as  having  an 
estate  in  the  land,  it  partakes  to  some  extent  of  its  original 
character.  Accordingly,  if  an  owner  of  it  dies,  his  unex- 
pired interest  dues  not  descend  to  his  heirs  as  land,  but 
passes  to  his  administrators  or  executors  as  a  chattel.  An 
owner  of  such  an  interest  is  said  to  have  a  (enn  for  years. 
The  word  "  term  "  is  here  used  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
the  estate  has  a  lixed  and  definite  termination.  A  distinc- 
tion is  thus  drawn  between  the  meaning  of  the  words 
**  term  "  and  ''  time."  Thus,  if  one  should  grant  an  estate 
for  three  years  to  A,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  to  B,  tho 
estate  of  the  latter  would  begin  whenever  A's  interest  might 
terminate,  whether  by  surrender  of  his  estate  or  by  lapse 
of  time.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  "  time  "  had  been 
used,  B's  estate  could  not  commence  in  possession  until 
three  years  had  actually  elapsed. 

An  estate  for  years  usually  commences  by  means  of  an 
instrument  called  a  lease.  The  person  making  it  is  called 
a  lessor,  and  the  person  receiving  it  is  termed  a  leasee.  It 
frequently  becomes  important  to  distinguish  between  a 
lease  and  an  agreement  tor  a  lease.  One  of  these  creates 
an  estate,  and  is  "executed"  in  its  nature;  the  other  con- 
fers a  right  to  an  estate,  and  is  "executory.'*  The  rights 
and  remedies  in  the  two  cases  are  quite  different.  In  the 
case  of  a  strict  lease,  the  lessee  may  insist  on  possession 
■when  the  proper  time  arrives,  and  to  that  end,  if  possession 
be  refused,  may  bring  an  action  of  ejectment:  in  the  ease 
of  an  agreement  for  lease,  his  regular  remedy  would  be  to 
bring  an  action  in  a  court  of  equity  to  obtain  a  lease,  and 
subsequently  ho  might,  by  means  of  the  lease  thus  ob- 
tained, acquire  the  possession.  To  which  class  any 
particular  instrument  belongs  depends  mainly  upon  the 
intention  of  the  parties  as  derived  from  the  terras  of  the 
contract.  Entry  by  tho  lessee  is  an  essentia!  element 
in  constituting  an  estate  for  years.  A  distinction  is  thus 
t.aken  between  the  strict  estate  and  nn  int^rpHse  termini 
(or  a  mere  interest  in  a  term).  Tliis  phra?e  is  .applied  in 
two  ways.  Its  first  signification  has  reference  to  the  in- 
terval between  the  execution  of  the  lease  and  the  time  fixed 
for  the  estate  to  commence.  Thus,  if  a  lease  were  executed 
in  February,  and  the  estate  was  to  commence  in  possession 
on  May  1st,  during  the  intervening  period  the  lessee  would 
have  an  **interesse  termini."  This  expression  also  applies 
to  tho  case  where  the  time  for  taking  possession  has  arrived. 
and  yet  there  has  been  no  entry.  The  lessee  cannot  avoid 
re^rtonsibility  by  refusing  to  enter,  though  the  remedies  of 
the  lessor  would  not  be  the  same  as  if  an  entry  had  taken 
place.     Nice  distinctions,  which  need  not  here  be  discussed, 


are  derived  from  the  doctrines  of  interesae  termini.  One  im- 
portant difference  between  the  first  form  of  it  and  that  of  an 
actual  lease  may  be  noted.  If  a  lessee  has  actually  taken 
possession  of  a  house  and  lot.  and  the  house  be  destroyed 
by  fire  wholly  without  his  fault,  the  lessee,  in  the  al>sence 
of  an  agreement  or  of  a  statute  to  the  contrary,  is  liable 
for  rent.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  he  had  but  an 
interesae  termini.  When  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
has  been  fully  constituted,  there  is  a  twofold  relation,  or 
so-called  "  privity,"  between  them — privity  of  contract  and 
privity  of  estate.  Privity  of  contract  is  derived  from  the 
terms  of  their  agreement ;  "  privity  of  estate  "  partakes  of  a 
feudal  origin,  and  expresses  all  the  relations  springing  up 
between  the  parties  from  the  fact  that  one  of  them  has  a 
temporary  interest,  and  the  other  is  the  ultimate  owner. 
This  is  a  very  important  distinction,  and  will  be  again 
recurred  to  in  the  course  of  this  article.  These  observa- 
tions are  preliminary  to  a  discussion  of  the  main  subject, 
which  is  very  complicated  and  forms  the  topic  of  extended 
treatises.  It  will  only  be  possible  to  give  a  cursory  view 
of  the  rights  and  relations  of  the  parties.  The  subject 
will  be  considered  under  the  following  principal  divisions: 
I.  The  creation  of  the  relation  ;  II.  Its  termination  or  de- 
struction ;  III.  The  respective  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  parties;  IV.  Assignment  and  sub-letting. 

I.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  common  course 
is  to  create  this  relation  by  a  written  instrument.  By  the 
rules  of  the  common  law  an  estate  for  j-ears  may  be  created 
orally.  The  statute  of  frauds  (sec  FuAuns,  Statute  of), 
however,  applies  to  the  case,  and  the  estate,  unless  the  term 
be  short,  must  be  created  by  writing.  Tho  terms  of  the 
statute  vary  in  the  different  States  as  to  the  estates  which 
may  be  created  without  writing.  The  general  fact  remains 
that  oral  leases  are  only  allowed  where  the  term  is  short. 
In  gome  of  the  States  the  name  of  the  lessor  must  be 
subscribed;  in  others,  it  may  appear  anywhere  in  the 
instrument.  An  agent  may  act  for  the  lessor,  but  where 
the  latter  must  execute  a  written  lease  the  agent  should 
have  written  authority,  and  should  sign  the  principal's 
name,  adding  his  own  as  agent.  It  is  prudent,  in  most 
cases,  though  not  usually  necessary,  to  attach  a  seal  to  the 
instrument.  The  rules  as  to  parties  are  substantially  the 
same  as  in  other  contracts.  The  presumption  is  that  an 
owner  may  lease;  incapacity  is  the  exception.  The  prin- 
cipal classes  of  incapacitated  persons  are  the  insane,  intox- 
icated persons,  such  as  are  under  duress,  infants,  and  married 
women.  Tho  latter  may  in  some  States  by  statute  make 
leases ;  the  transactions  of  infants  are  in  general  voidable, 
rather  than  void,  and  may  be  ratified  upon  attaining  ma- 
jority. The  same  general  rule  applies  to  persons  mentally 
unsound,  who  may  ratify  on  the  recovery  of  their  reason, 
unless  they  were  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  lease  un- 
der judicial  guardianship.  In  that  case,  by  a  technical 
rule,  the  lease  is  wholly  void.  Trustees  may,  acting  within 
the  scope  of  their  trusts,  make  leases,  and  so  also  may  cor- 
porations under  like  limitations.  The  capacity  to  take  a 
lease  which  is  clearly  beneficial  to  a  lessee  may  exist  even 
where  he  could  not  be  a  lessor.  Thus,  a  young  child  or  a 
person  bereft  of  reason  may  be  presumed  to  accept  a  ben- 
efit when  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  assume  a  burden.  Aa 
a  general  rule,  a  lease  can  only  be  made  of  such  an  interest 
as  a  lessor  may  have  at  the  time  of  its  execution.  Thus, 
if  a  person  having  a  life  estate  in  land  should  purport  to 
lease  it  for  twenty-one  years,  and  should  die  within  a  few 
days  afterwards,  the  lease  would  terminate  at  the  moment 
of  his  death.  Owing  to  this  fact,  life  tenants  are  frequently 
unable  to  make  advantageous  leases.     To  remedy  this  de- 
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confer  upon  the  life  tenant  a  poncr  fsee  Powrits)  or  autho 
ity  to  create  a  lease  commencing  during  his  tenancy,  and 
continuing  for  a  moderate  period — viz.  twenty-one  years. 
If  this  power  is  executed,  the  result  is,  that  while  the  life 
tenant  lives  the  rent  is  payable  to  him;  after  his  death,  to 
the  next  owner  (or  so-called  reversioner).  Should  his  death 
occur  during  the  currency  of  a  (juarter.  the  rent  belongs  as 
a  unit  to  the  reversioner,  unless  there  is  some  clause  in  the 
instrument  or  a  statutory  provision  to  the  contrary.  Should 
the  life  tenant  live  till  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  he 
may  execute  another  under  the  power,  etc. 

Should  a  party  having  no  interest  whatever  in  land  pur- 
port to  make  a  lease  of  it,  he  would  of  course  convey  noth- 
ing. Still,  should  he  afterwards  acquire  it.  the  instrument 
might  operate,  on  the  theory  of  an  estoppel  (see  Estoppei,), 
to  prevent  him  from  setting  up  .a  title  as  against  his  lessee. 
This  would  only  be  where  he  had  nn  estate  whatever  when 
be  made  the  lease.  If  he  had  some  estate,  though  less  than 
what  he  purported  to  convey,  the  lease  would  pass  what  ho 
had,  and  would  spend  its  force.  If  he  had,  for  examjile.  an 
estate  for  ten  years,  and  made  a  lease  for  twenty,  the  lease 
woul'l  pass  the  ten  years,  and  would  have  no  farther  ope- 
ration. 
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II.  The  Di9«olution  or  Deatnirtion  of  the  Relation. — The 
leading  moilcs  in  which  the  rehition  of  lanUlord  and  tenant 

may  be  broken  up  or  dissolved  are — { 1 )  by  eviction,  (2)  by 
surrender,  (;i)  l>y  merger,  (4)  by  deslruotinn  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  lease,  ( j)  by  forfeiture,  including  the  act  of 
disclaiming  the  relation  on  the  part  of  the  tenant. 

(1)  fJrirtinii. —  Hv  this  term  is  meant  the  act  of  depriving 
the  tenant  of  the  estate.  It  may  be  either  by  some  person 
having  a  superior  title,  or  by  the  landlord.  A  mere  stranger 
or  wrongdoer  cannot  legally  cause  an  eviction.  Should  such 
a  person  turn  the  tenant  out  of  possession,  he  would  still 
be  liable  to  pay  rent.  But  in  the  case  of  a  true  eviction 
the  tenant  is  discharged.  An  eviction  may  either  be  partial 
or  total.  The  former  does  not  necessarily  discharge  the  ten- 
ant absolutely.  He  may  still  be  liable  to  perform  in  part 
the  obligations  of  the  lease.  Thus,  if  a  landlord  should 
lease  two  houses  for  a  gross  rent,  and  the  tenant  shtmld  ho 
evictetl  from  one  of  them  by  a  person  having  a  better  title, 
rent  would  still  be  due  for  that  portion  of  the  premises  ac- 
tually enjoyed  by  the  tenant.  This  rule  iloes  not  apply  to 
a  partial  eviction  by  the  wrongful  act  of  the  landlord.  In  this 
case  the  entire  rent  issuspended  while  the  eviction  ccmtlnues, 
as  he  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  his  portion  of  the  enntract. 
The  doctrine  of  •'constructive  eviction"  should  be  referred 
to.  This  is  a  modern  principle,  allowing  the  tenant,  in  case 
the  landlord  renders  the  occupation  of  the  premises  practi- 
cally valueless  by  his  own  wrongful  act,  to  abandtm  them, 
and  make  use  of  this  theoretical  eviction  as  a  defence  tr)  the 
payment  of  the  rent.  This  ground  cannot  be  taken  unless  the 
tenant  vacates  the  premises.  The  mere  deterioration  of  the 
promises  in  value  is  no  eviction.  Accordingly,  if  one  hires 
a  house  and  lot,  and  the  buildiiii;  is  aeeidentally  destroyed 
by  fire,  the  tenant  cannot,  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law, 
leave  the  premises  and  cease  to  i)ay  rent.  Thi;  land  still 
remains,  and  by  legal  theory  the  rent  is  indivisible  and  can- 
not be  apportioncil.  So  far  is  this  doctrine  exten'led  that 
if  the  landlord  insures  with  his  own  funds,  the  tenant  can- 
not insist  that  the  insurance-money  be  applied  to  rcl>ui!d 
the  hou^c,  though  he  might  if  the  jireiniums  of  insurance 
had  been  paid  by  himself,  as  he  would  in  that  ease  prac- 
tically be  the  insurer.  There  may  be  a  clause  inserted  in 
th(!  lease  tiuit  on  the  buildings  becoming  untenantable  tlie 
tenant  may  abandon  the  premises  and  be  relieved  from  lia- 
bility. The  same  result  is  attained  in  some  of  the  States 
by  statute  modifying  the  common  law.  The  rule  itself  is 
not  to  be  extended  to  the  case  where  the  subject-matter  of 
the  lease  has  wholly  ceased  to  exist.  This  is  not  properly 
a  case  of  eviction,  but  rather  of  a  want  of  material  for  the 
contract  of  the  parties  to  operate  upon.  The  doctrines  of 
eviction  sometimes  work  a  hardship,  as  where  a  landlord 
who  has  failed  to  receive  rentejects  a  tenant  lor  that  reason 
during  the  currency  of  a  quarter.  He  may  thus  lose  his  rent 
for  the  portion  of  time  which  has  elapscrl  since  the  last  rent- 
day.  This  result,  however,  may  be  avoided  by  the  insertion 
of  appropriate  clauses  in  the  lease. 

(2)  Surreiif/rr. — By  this  word  is  meant  the  act  of  the  ten- 
ant yielding  up  his  estate  to  the  landlord.  It  retpiires  the 
assent  of  both  parties.  A  surrender  may  be  made  cither 
by  words  or  acts.  When  made  by  words,  the  statute  of 
frauds  as  to  the  necessity  <»f  writing  may  be  applicable: 
when  made  by  acts,  no  writing  will  lie  necessary.  This  is 
called  a  8urren<ler  by  '*  act  and  operation  of  law."  Such  a 
surrender  will  only  take  place  where  the  act  on  which  re- 
liance is  placed  is  inrtmniHfrnt  with  the  continuance  of  the 
tenancy.  Thus,  if  the  landlord  sliould  subsiiinti;  a  now 
tenant  in  the  place  of  the  former  one  with  his  consent,  or 
ehould  himself  take  possession  in  the  same  niannor.  a  sur- 
render might  be  presumed,  as  there  would  bo  a  jdain  in 
consistency  between  the  new  state  i>f  things  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  tenancy.  However,  if  the  liindlord  Hhr)uld 
merely  assent  in  words  to  the  tenant's  leaving  vhe  prem- 
ises, without  taking  any  step  on  his  part,  there  would  bo 
no  surrender  by  means  of  an  art  of  which  it  could  be  af- 
firmed that  there  was  an  inconsistency  between  it  an<l  (ho 
continued  enjoyment  by  the  tenant  of  the  premises ;  and  if 
the  statute  of  frauds  were  not  complied  with  as  to  writing, 
there  would  be  no  valid  surrender.  The  delivery  nnd  accept- 
ance of  the  key  have  in  many  instances  been  held  to  he  evi- 
dence from  which  an  intent  (o  surrender  might  he  inferre<l. 
The  eiTcft  of  a  surrender  is  (o  break  up  the  relation  (if  land- 
lord and  tenant.  AiM'ortlingty.  if  it  should  take  place  tluring 
a  quarter,  no  rent  could  bo  collected  for  that  portion  of  it 
which  liad  elapscil.  This  rennirk.  of  course,  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to  rents  which  had  actually  become  due  before  the 
surrender.  Nor  can  a  surrender  be  held  to  aflect  the  pre- 
viously acquired  rights  of  thir<i  persons.  An  instance  of 
tho  application  of  this  rule  is  found  in  case  the  tenant  has 
made  a  suh-lense  of  which  tho  landlord  is  cognizant.  Tho 
landlord  could  not  accept  a  surrender  so  as  to  impair  the 
rights  of  the  urider-tcmint  wilhnul  his  connent. 

(:i)  Mrnjrr. — This  topic  reseniblis  that  of  surrender.     It, 


however,  proceeds  upon  a  different  theory.  It  depends  upon 
a  rule  of  law  founded  upon  public  convenience,  preventing 
a  person  from  holding  inconsistent  rights  and  interests  in 
the  same  property.  In  the  case  now  under  consiilcration  it 
might  be  applied  to  the  act  of  the  tenant  acquiring  the  estate 
of  the  landlord,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  landlord  in  becoming 
owner  of  the  lease.  In  either  case  the  estate  of  the  tenant 
would  in  general  merge  in  that  of  the  landlord.  Another 
form  of  statement  is  that  the  prior  estate  merges  in  that 
which  is  future  and  reversionary  in  its  nature  where  the 
latter  is  of  a  superior  or  of  an  equal  grade.  Thus,  an  es- 
tate fur  years  may  merge  in  a  life  estate,  or  even  in  an 
estate  for  years  reversionary  in  its  nature.  The  subject 
of  merger  is  full  of  thorny  clistinctions,  for  a  full  account 
of  which  Mr.  Preston's  treatise  on  the  subject  may  be  con- 
sulted. It  is  not  necessary  or  expedient  to  present  them 
here.  It  may  be  much  controlled  by  the  intent  of  the  par- 
tics  wherever  any  good  reason  can  be  found  for  keeping 
tho  two  estates  distinct  and  separate  in  the  same  person. 

(4)  DestrnctioH  of  the  Siibjtct-mattcr. — The  riglits  and 
obligations  growing  out  of  the  contract  are  reciprocnl. 
They  depend  upon  the  existence  of  property  to  be  leased. 
If  that  is  totally  destroyed,  the  contract  is  at  an  end.  An 
illustration  may  be  found  in  the  lease  of  a  room  in  a  build- 
ing which  is  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  room  having 
ceased  to  exist,  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  ter- 
minated. 

(fj)  Forfeiture. — There  are  various  grounds  on  which  a 
lease  may  be  forfeited.  They  depend  in  general  upon 
clauses  found  in  the  instrument  of  demise.  Forfeiture  may 
also  be  caused  by  a  violation  of  the  implied  obligations 
growing  out  of  the  contract,  as  by  disaffirming  the  land- 
lord's title,  and  transferring  the  performance  of  tlie  ten- 
ant's obligations  to  another.  Spoil  or  destruction  of  the 
premises,  termed  waste  (see  AVastk),  is  also  a  ground  of 
forfeiture,  as  being  a  breach  of  the  tenant's  duty.  It  is, 
however,  a  general  rule  that  a  mere  wrongful  act  or  breacii  of 
contract  does  not  of  itself  cause  a  dissolution  of  the  tenancy. 
It  rather  gives  the  landlord  an  o])tion  to  uphold  or  to  over- 
turn the  estate.  Accordingl}',  if  no  aflirmative  steps  are 
taken  by  him  the  estate  will  continue.  He  may  also  waive  his 
right  to  enforce  the  forfeiture,  either  by  express  words  or  by 
implication.  An  instance  of  the  latter  is  an  acceptance  of 
rent  with  full  knowledge  on  his  part  of  a  breaeli  of  contract. 
This  subject  will  be  ngain  referred  to  in  connection  with 
Conditions.  Forfeiture  when  enforced  terminates  in  evic- 
tion. It  is.  however,  a  lawful  act.  an<l  the  result  of  n  right 
exercised  under  (lie  contract,  while  eviction,  as  ordinarily 
undcrstoofi,  is  either  an  a"t  performed  by  a  stranger  having 
a  superior  title,  without  reference  to  the  contract,  or  is  a 
wrongful  act  on  the  landlord's  part. 

III.  There  are  certain  rights  and  obligations  implied  by 
law  from  the  relations  of  the  parties.  These  may  be  in- 
creased, morlified,  or  diminished  by  special  clauses  in  tho 
lease.  The  jiartics  may  make  any  iigreemcnt  not  incon- 
sistent with  law  or  with  the  rules  of  public  j>olicy.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  arrange,  or  even  to  state,  the  special  pro- 
visions thus  resorted  to.  They  assume  two  general  forms: 
they  are  either  conditions  or  covenants.  The  main  dis- 
tinction between  these  is  that  the  oflice  of  a  condition  is  to 
onablo  the  lessor  to  declare  the  lease  forfeited;  that  of  a 
covenant  is  to  confer  a  right  of  action  in  case  of  its  breach. 
This  action  will  sometimes  ho  in  a  court  of  law  for  dam- 
ages;  at  other  times,  in  a  court  of  equity  for  an  injunction 
or  a  specific  performance  of  the  covenant.  A  clause  may 
bo  drawn  both  as  a  condition  and  a  covenant,  when  tho 
lessee  will  have  his  choice  of  remedies.  The  rules  of  law 
governing  comlilions  are  more  strict  than  those  which  |ire- 
vail  concerning  c<ivcnants.  since  a  forfeiture  is  frequently 
very  severe.  The  distinction  miiy  wi-ll  be  illustrated  in  tho 
case  of  non-payment  of  rtnt.  AVhere  there  is  a  c<iniIilion 
in  a  lease  entailing  a  forfeiture  for  its  non-payment,  it  is 
nccesHary  for  the  landloril  to  demand  (ho  exact  rent  on  tho 
day  it  is  due  at  a  speciiied  hour  at  the  front  door  of  tho 
house,  etc.,  otherwise  the  forfeiture  could  not  lake  place. 
If  his  objeet  were  simply  to  collect  the  rent  by  actimi.this 
proci.siim  would  not  bo  necessary.  If  tho  tenant  did  not 
pay  promptly  an  action  could  at  oneo  he  maintained.  An- 
other instnnee  mny  be  alluded  to.  There  is  frequently  a 
condition  that  a  lessee  shall  not  assiixn  without  tho  consent 
of  the  lessor.  \  consent  to  assign  to  one  person  dispenses 
with  the  condition  altogether.  Tho  doc(rino  of  waiver  is 
also  readily  applied,  ami  the  courts  infer  that  a  forfeiluro 
is  waived  by  any  act  on  tho  landlord's  part  ineonsislont 
with  it.  sueh  as  acceptance  of  rent  witl»  knowledge  of  the 
net  of  forfeiture. 

Independent  of  express  clauses  in  tho  lease,  (he  law  will 
in  general  impose  upon  tho  tenant  tlie  following  duties: 
(1)  to  pay  rent,  VI)  to  render  fealty  or  to  be  faithful  to  (ho 
lessor,  (;i)  to  refrain  from  committing  acts  of  waste,  (f) 
to  make  ordinary  repairs.  (.^)  to   render  up  po««c«Mon   nt 
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the  end  of  the  term.  (1)  The  duty  to  pay  rent  is  fairly  to 
be  implied  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  premises.  There  is 
usually  an  express  ^ovenant  to  this  effect.  AVhere  there  is 
none,  the  tenant  may  be  liable  to  a  reasonable  amount  for 
"use  and  occupation."  Rent  until  it  is  due  is  deemed  to 
be  real  estate;  after  it  is  payable,  even  though  not  paid,  it 
becomes  a  debt,  and  is  a  mere  right  of  action,  aud  is  re- 
garded as  personal  property.  The  landlord's  right  to  rent 
is  of  a  ditferent  nature  from  the  tenant's  estate  ;  the  former 
is  incorporeal,  the  latter  is  corporeal;  the  former  is  real 
estate,  the  latter  is  personal  property  (chattel  real).  (2) 
Fealty  is  a  word  of  feudal  origin,  and  expresses  the  duty 
of  the  tenant  to  be  faithful  to  the  landlord.  The  leading 
rule  in  modern  law.  derived  from  this  view,  is.  that  the 
tenant  cannot  dispute  the  title  of  the  landlord.  Practically, 
the  rule  amounts  to  this,  that  so  long  as  a  tenant  remains 
in  undisturbed  possession  he  cannot  set  up  as  a  defence  to 
an  action  for  rent  by  his  landlord  that  the  latter  hiis  no 
title.  On  similar  principles,  all  encroachments  made  by 
the  tenant  on  the  land  of  others  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
landlord  as  between  him  and  the  tenant.  In  other  words, 
the  latter  is  not  permitted  to  deny  that  he  was  acting  for 
his  landloni.  The  rule  ceases  to  prevail  as  soon  as  the 
tenant  is  evictccl  by  some  person  having  a  superior  title. 
So,  if  he  be  threatened  with  an  eviction  by  sucb  a  person, 
he  may  yield  the  possession  to  him  or  become  his  tenant, 
and  set  up  these  facts  as  a  defence  to  any  action  by  his 
lessor.  It  may  be  further  stated  that  the  tenant,  while  he 
cannot  deny  his  landlord's  original  title,  may  show  that  it 
has  expired  or  has  been  subverted.  Thus,  if  the  lessor  has 
fallen  in  debt,  and  his  estate  is  sold  on  an  execution,  the 
tenant  may  purchase  it  and  himself  become  owner.  The 
effect  of  such  a  transaction  would  be  to  destroy  the  claims 
of  the  lessor  under  the  lease.  (3)  The  subject  of  waste 
will  be  treated  separately.  (See  Waste.)  It  is  enough  to 
say  here  that  it  is  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to 
the  injury  of  the  landlord,  and  leading  to  a  forfeiture. 
It  is  either  negative  or  positive.  '*  permissive  or  voluntary." 
Under  this  doctrine  it  is  the  duty  of  the  tenant  to  refrain 
from  cutting  down  timber  trees,  or  destroying  or  imjiairing 
buildings,  or  opening  mines,  or  from  acts  of  neglect  tend- 
ing to  injure  the  estate.  He  is  to  use  the  property  as  a 
prudent  owner  would,  without  doing  injury  to  the  rever- 
sioner. As  he  is  in  possession,  he  is  bound  to  see  that 
others  do  not  commit  similar  acts.  He  is  in  some  sort  an 
insurer,  though  his  liability  is  not  extended  in  this  country 
so  far  as  to  make  him  responsible  for  accidental  fires, 
though  he  might  bo  for  such  as  were  caused  by  his  negli- 
gence. There  may  be  clauses  inserted  in  the  lease  permit- 
ting him  to  commit  waste,  either  in  an  unlimited  way  or 
under  restrictions.  These  will  not  be  extended  so  far  by  the 
courts  as  to  allow  mere  wanton  destruction,  and  acts  of 
that  kind  will  be  restrained  by  courts  of  equity.  (4)  The 
tenant  is  also  bound  to  make  ordinary  repairs.  He  must, 
for  instance,  keep  roofs  and  windows  tight.  Accordingly, 
in  the  absence  of  special  agreement,  he  cannot  call  upon 
the  landlord  to  make  repairs.  This  matter  is  frequently 
regulated  by  special  agreement,  the  landlord  assuming 
more  or  less  fully  the  duty  of  making  the  repairs.  If  a 
tenant  agrees  to  niiike  full  repairs,  he  will,  in  general,  be 
liable  to  replace  buildings  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire 
or  otherwise,  the  word  "  repair"  being  construed  as  equiva- 
lent to  **  rebuild."  A  duty  sometimes  springs  up  as  be- 
tween the  tenant  and  third  persons  or  the  public  to  keep 
the  premises  in  good  order.  Thus,  if  he  should  allow  them, 
being  on  a  public  street,  to  become  dilapidated  and  to  cause 
injury  to  persons  passing  by.  he  might  be  liable  to  an  ac- 
tion for  damages.  (5)  When  the  tenant's  term  ceases  he 
should  render  up  possession  to  the  landlord.  At  this  point 
a  question  frequently  arises  as  to  his  right  to  remove  such 
improvements  as  he  may  have  made  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  or  manufacture,  or  for  other  reasons.  This  topic  has 
been  fully  discussed  in  the  article  on  fixtures.  (See  Fix- 
TiTRP.s.)  If  the  tenant  continues  in  possession  after  his 
term  expires,  legal  proceedings  to  eject  him  may  be  resorted 
to.  The  regular  course  is  to  bring  an  action  of  ejectment 
against  him.  This  remedy  is  expensive  and  dilatory,  while 
despatch  is  frequently  of  great  consequence  to  the  land- 
lord's interests.  Statutory  remedies  of  a  summary  nature 
are  resorted  to  in  a  number  of  the  States.  These  provide 
in  substance  that  the  tenant  may  be  summoned  before  a 
magistrate — e.  r/.  a  justice  of  the  peace — and  required  to 
show  cause  why  he  does  not  leave  the  premises.  This 
summons  is  speedily  returnable;  it  may  be  within  a  few 
hours.  If  no  good  cause  for  the  delay  is  shown,  a  man- 
date is  addressed  to  an  officer  of  the  court  requiring  him  to 
dispossess  the  tenant.  In  some  instances  the  landlord  takes 
the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  by  his  own  act  dispossesses 
a  refractory  tenant.  This  course  is  to  be  discouraged,  par- 
ticularly in  those  States  where  the  summary  proceedings 
prevail,  and  may  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  may 


transgress  statutes  to  prevent  forcible  entry,  and  may,  per- 
haps, be  regarded  in  that  case  as  nugatory  by  the  courts. 
Should  the  landlord  permit  the  tenant  to  hold  over  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  beyond  his  term,  he  may  become 
a  "tenant  at  sufferance."  (See  Tenant  at  Suffi:ran(_'e.) 

Thus  far,  the  duties  of  the  tenant  have  been  considered. 
Those  of  the  landlord  may  be  briefly  referred  to.  They 
are  principally  to  secure  the  tenant  in  quiet  enjoyment  of 
the  premises,  and  to  discharge  all  taxes  upon  the  land  un- 
less there  is  .some  agreement  to  the  contrary.  In  every 
sealed  lease  there  is  an  implied  covenant  by  the  landlord 
for  quiet  enjoyment.  This  means  such  enjoyment  as 
against  persons  having  a  paramount  title.  The  tenant 
must  defend  himself  against  strangers.  It  is  the  better 
opinion  that  if  the  State  takes  the  land  under  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  the  landlord  is  not  responsible,  nor  hag 
the  tenant  any  defence  for  that  reason  to  an  action  for  rent. 
This  is  not  deemed  to  be  a  paramount  title,  and  the  tenant 
must  look  to  the  State  for  indemnity. 

IV.  AHsiiftiment  ami  Siib-tenanri/. — Either  of  the  parties 
may  assign  or  transfer  his  interest,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part.  This  fact  greatly  increases  the  complexity  of  the  in- 
terests and  rights  connected  with  this  subject.  The  trans- 
fer of  interests  may  be  considered  under  two  principal  di- 
visions:  (1)  By  the  tenant;  (2)  by  the  landlord. 

(I)  A  distinction  must  be  taken  in  the  outset  between 
assignment  and  a  sub-tenancy.  In  a  complete  assignment 
the  tenant  parts  with  his  entire  interest;  in  a  partial  as- 
signment he  transfers  all  his  interest  in  a  portion  of  the 
premises.  The  case  may  be  illustrated  by  a  lease  of  two 
houses  for  a  specified  time  and  fur  an  entire  rent.  Should 
the  tenant  sell  all  his  interest  in  one  of  the  houses,  there 
would  be  a  partial  assignment.  In  a  sub-tenancy  the  tenant 
still  retains  some  interest.  The  importance  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  transactions  is  very  great,  as  an  en- 
tirely different  set  of  rules  is  applied  in  the  two  cases.  In 
order  to  understand  the  effect  of  an  assignment  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recur  to  the  subject  of  "  privity,"  which  has  already 
been  referred  to.  It  was  stated  that  there  is  between  a  land- 
lord and  tenant  a  twofold  privity — that  of  contract  and  of 
estate.  When  an  assignment  takes  place  there  is  privity  of 
estate  between  the  lessor  and  the  assignee;  the  privity  of 
contract  between  the  lessor  and  the  lessee  remains  as  before. 
The  result  of  this  theory  is  that  the  lessor  has  his  choice  of 
remedies.  He  may  eitherpursue  the  lessee  upon  the  "'privity 
of  contract,"  or  the  assignee  upon  the  "privity  of  e.*tate." 
This  proposition  involves  the  doctrine  of  covenants  "run- 
ning with  the  land."  By  this  technical  phrase  is  meant  that 
there  are  or  may  be  two  classes  of  covenants  in  a  lease,  some 
of  which  may  bind  an  assignee,  and  others  not,  since  they 
solely  affect  the  lessee.  Those  which  will  bind  an  assignee 
are  said  "  to  run  with  the  land."  It  is  frequently  a  question 
of  much  nicety  to  determine  whether  a  covenant  has  this 
characteristic.  As  a  general  rule,  in  order  that  a  covenant 
may  bind  an  assignee  it  must  concern  the  property  em- 
braced in  the  lease.  Instances  arc  promises  to  pay  rent, 
to  keep  a  house  insured,  to  cleanse  a  sewer  ujion  the 
premises,  etc.  etc.  In  some  instances  a  covenant  which 
would  not  regularly  "run  with  the  land"  is  made  to  do  so, 
because  the  assignees  of  the  lessee  are  referred  to  in  the 
lease.  When  the  promise  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  land, 
or  is  "  collateral,"  it  will  not  be  binding  upon  the  assignee. 
The  details  of  this  subject  are  well  stated  in  a  note  to 
Spencer's  case  in  Sniith's  Leaduiy  Casfs.  The  lessee,  in 
any  event,  remains  liable  during  the  entire  tenancy,  or 
until  the  contract  between  the  parties  has  spent  its  force. 
The  assignee,  on  the  other  hand,  being  liable  to  the  lessor 
only  on  the  ground  of  his  relation  to  the  estate,  may  ter- 
minate all  responsibility  to  him  by  making  an  assignment 
to  a  second  assignee.  He  may  even  assign  to  a  beggar  to  re- 
lieve himself  from  liability.  There  may  thus  be  an  in- 
definite series  of  assignees,  any  one  of  whom  will  be  liable 
for  a  l)reach  of  covenant  occurring  during  his  ownership, 
but  not  for  any  transpiring  after  he  has  parted  with  his 
estate.  However,  if  the  lessee  is  made  liable,  he  will  in 
general  have  a  remedy  over  as  against  the  assignee  who 
was  owner  when  the  breach  of  covenant  took  place.  The 
lessee  is  on  this  view  deemed  to  be  a  surety  for  the  assignee. 
Similar  principles  will  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  a  jiartial 
assignment.  Such  an  assignee  will  be  liable  to  the  land- 
lord in  proportion  to  the  interest  which  he  has  acquired. 
None  of  these  rules  will  be  applied  to  a  sub-tenauey.  As- 
sume, for  example,  that  a  lessee  has  taken  a  lease  for  five 
years,  and  then  sub-lets  the  entire  premises  for  four  years, 
retaining  one  year  at  the  close  of  the  term  to  himself.  He 
has  thus  become  landlord  to  his  own  lessee.  There  is  now 
no  "privity  of  estate"  between  the  original  landlord  and 
the  sub-lessee.  The  latter  does  not  claim  the  estate  of  the 
original  lessee,  but  holds  under  a  new  and  derivative  con- 
tract. It  is,  however,  true  that  the  sub-lessee  can  have  in 
general  no  greater  rights  than  the  lessee.      His  interest 
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being  derived  from  that  person's  estate,  must  stand  or  fall  i 
with  it.  If,  therefore,  the  lessee  fails  to  perform  his  cov- 
enants, so  as  to  be  liable  to  evietion,  the  gub-lessee  may 
also  be  deprived  of  his  estate.  If  thrciitciicd  with  an  evic- 
tion for  that  reason,  he  may  by  agreement  with  the  original 
lessor  become  liis  tenant,  and  relieve  himself  from  obligation 
to  his  own  iinmedirtto  landlord,  the  original  Icfsee. 

A  word  should  be  !id<led  as  to  the  eflVct  of  a  mortgage  of 
a  lease.  This  is  jimporly  to  be  regarded  as  an  assignment. 
A  lease  being  a  chattel  interest,  a  mortgage  of  it  must,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  rules  prevailing  in  mortgages  of  chat- 
tels, be  regarded  as  a  sale  or  assignment.  Still,  it  is  not  in 
general  deemed  to  be  su<'h  an  assignment  as  to  render  the 
mortgagee  liable  upon  the  covenants  in  the  lease  binding 
upon  the  lessee,  and  "  running  with  the  land,"  unless  the 
mortgagee  goes  into  possession.  In  that  case  he  would  be 
liable. 

(2)  Afntiffumentu  by  the  Landlord. — For  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, the  only  case  that  will  be  considered  is  that  of  an 
owner  in  fee  parting  wi*h  a  smaller  estate  than  ho  pos- 
sesses. In  such  a  case  he  has  a  reversion  to  which  rent  and 
fealty  are  inoiilental.  If  he  assigns  his  reversion,  the  rent 
goes  with  it.  though  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  This 
remark  would  nnt  be  applicable  to  rent  then  due,  which  is 
a  mere  debt,  and  in  legal  contemplation  separated  from 
the  land.  The  rent,  even  when  not  due.  may  be  assigned 
by  express  words  withnut  the  reversion,  or  the  reversion 
without  the  rent.  There  were  some  difficulties  in  the  eora- 
mon  law  attending  an  assignment  both  of  the  lease  and  the 
reversion.  These  wore  removed  in  England  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  by  a  well-known  enactment  by  Par- 
liament, sometimes  ealled  the  statute  of  monasteries.  If 
there  are  any  covenants  in  the  lease  binding  on  the  land- 
lord, these,  if  they  are  <»f  a  nature  to  "run  with  the  land," 
will  attach  to  the  purchasers  of  the  reversion.  There  may 
bo  a  partial  as  well  as  a  total  assignment  of  the  reversion. 
The  same  general  rules  as  to  proportional  rights  and  liabil- 
ities will  be  applied  as  in  the  case  of  a  jtartial  assignment 
of  a  lease.  The  reversion  may  be  apportioned  by  operation 
of  law,  as  where  the  owner  dies  leaving  several  heirs  who 
take  undivided  interests  as  tenants  in  common.  In  order 
to  rentier  the  lessee  liable  to  the  assignee  of  the  reversion, 
notice  of  the  assignment  must  usually  be  given.  If  not. 
any  payment  of  rents  made  to  the  lessor  before  notice  of 
the  assignment  must  be  allowed  to  the  lessee.  Registration 
of  the  assignment  will  not  be  notice  to  the  lessee,  as  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  examine  the  public  records  to  see  if  an 
assignment  has  taken  place.  He  may  assume,  until  he  has 
notice  to  the  contrary,  that  the  original  stale  of  things  con- 
tinues. (Seo  KKfiiSTHATioN.)  (Further  information  upon 
the  general  subject  may  bo  sought  in  the  works  on  real  prop- 
erty, such  as  Cruise's  I)i;/eHt ;  Washburn  on  /itnf  Pro/)citi/ ; 
Hilliarcl  on  do.;  Kent's  Commentaries  ;  Piatt  on  Lraat-ti, 
also  on  CnroinntH,  etc.  etc.)  T.  W.  DwiGHT. 

Ijan'do,  PoPK,  h.  at  Sabina,  succeeded  Anastasius  III. 
in  '.li;'.;  d.  in  91-1. 

Landon  (LKTiTtA  Elizadbth).    See  Maclean. 

Lan'dor  fWvi.TKR  Savagk),  b,  at  Tpsley  Court,  War- 
wickshire. Kni^Iaml.  .Tan.  :iO.  1775.  Heing  the  son  of 
werilthy  parents,  he  was  intended  for  the  army  ;  received  a 
ear«ful  early  training  from  private  tutors  and  at  Rugby 
fiehool  (irft.'i):  entered  Trinity  College.  Oxlord,  in  Ul'.'i; 
was  rusticated  in  the  summer  of  1701  for  a  breach  of  dis- 
cijiliiic,  and  never  returned;  printed  in  17U.')u  small  vol- 
ume of  poems,  which  attracted  no  attention  ;  studied  law, 
though  never  called  to  the  bar,  and  issued  in  17US  a  poem 
{(jfbir)  of  considerable  length,  which  in  1S02  he  publnjhcd 
in  a  Latin  translation  ififhiruM),  and  which  .IcfTrey  de- 
clared to  be  etnially  unintelligilile  in  both  languages,  whilo 
Roufhey  ao'l  I)e  (^uiiicey  prided  themselves  upon  being  its 
only  readers.  Lun<lor  visited  Paris  in  \^0-,  flueceeded 
soon  after  to  his  patrimonial  estates,  spent  immense  sums 
in  ini|irovinLC  them,  in  buying  others  in  Monuiouthsliire, 
and  in  Ituilding  a  palatial  mansion;  but  in  I^IHI,  in  ii  mo- 
ment of  irritation,  sold  all  his  lands,  onlered  his  magnifi- 
cent house  to  bo  torn  down,  and  prepared  to  live  abroad. 
In  IHOS  ho  raised  a  body  of  troopn  at  hi-*  own  expense, 
joined  the  Spani>*h  general  Rbiko  in  defending  the  Penin- 
sula ugninsf  the  French  invasion,  and  contributed  a  large 
sum  to  (ho  Spanish  military  treasury,  receiving  the  thanks 
of  the  supr<>me  junta  and  a  commission  as  colonel.  Lan- 
dor  married  in  isll  ;  resigned  his  commission  on  the  return 
of  Ferdinand  VIT.  to  S]>ain.and  in  1^1. '»  nettled  in  Florence, 
Italy,  where  for  seven  years  he  occupied  the  palace  r)f  (he 
Mcdicis,  and  afterwards  bought  the  celebrated  villii  (Ihe- 
rardesca  at  Ficside.  In  I'^IU  he  [lublished  Cmitit  JuHnu,  n 
7'rtn/fftif,  which  elicited  the  warmest  jiraiso  from  Soulhoy  ; 
in  1S211.  lihfUin  ffernirn,  in  Latin  (published  at  Pisa):  in 
IH21,  another  volume  of  Latin  Pitcmi,  and  in  the  same  yuar 
the  tirst  series  (2  vols.)  of  his  most  cclebratud  work,  ImtKji' 


nary  Convertations  of  Literary  }fen  and  Statesmett,  of  which 
the  second  series  appeared  in  1S20.  This  work  in  its  best 
passages  rises  to  a  sublimity  rarely  equalleil  in  Knglish  lit- 
erature, while  there  is  an  abundant  display  of  cynicism,  ill- 
temper,  and  worse  logic.  A  passionate  enemy  of  conven- 
tionalism and  of  tyranny,  whether  political  or  social,  he 
indulged  in  startling  paradoxes,  defending  Tiberius  and 
Nero,  and  advising  the  (ireeks  in  their  struggle  with  (he 
Turks  to  discard  firearms  and  employ  only  the  weapons  of 
their  classical  forefathers.  After  thirty  years'  residence  in 
Italy.  Landor  took  up  his  residence  at  Bath  in  18.^5,  pub- 
lished in  lS;ir»  one  of  his  best  works,  Perirlen  ttnd  An}mKiny 
followed  by  ,-1  Sntirr  on  S'ltii'itfti  (1836),  I'eutamcron  and 
Pentafo'fiie  (IH;;7).and  the  dramas  ^H(/rf  a  of  Hnmjnry  and 
Gioviinnu  it/  y<ijifrii.  all  written  in  Italy;  J'/ir  Iftiimirn 
(1847).  Pnp'rry,  Hritifh  and  Forritjn  (ISofl.  Lnst  Fruit  off  • 
nn  Old  Trrr  flSJIi),  Antony  and  Ocl'triiiH  (ISJH),  and  Pry 
S(i'-f,->i  Pfiffofrd  (1858),  besides  some  niinctr  works  and  a 
voluminous  literary  correspondence  in  the  columns  of  the 
Exnminrr.  The  last-named  volume  contained  some  jioems 
satirizing  a  lady  at  Rath,  wlio  obtained  a  verdict  against 
the  poet  for  libel,  with  a  judgment  of  £1000.  It  was  evident 
to  his  admirers  that  the  great  poet  was  in  liis  dotage,  but  the 
public  refused  to  accept  such  a  doubtful  excuse,  and  amid  a 
storm  of  ojdoquy  Landor  retired  to  Florence,  where  he  d. 
Sept.  17,  1864.  A  collective  edition  of  his  works  ap- 
peared in  1840  (2  vols.),  and  a  comjdete  edition,  to  be  con- 
tained in  7  vols.,  was  contmenced  in  1874.  His  biograjdiy 
was  written  by  John  Forster  (18ti0;  new  ed.  1874}.  I>an- 
dor's  writings  have  never  been  popular,  but  they  all  con- 
tain unmistakable  evidences  of  a  high  order  of  genius, 
which  is  best  apjireciated  by  the  "  fit  audience  though  few  " 
of  poets  possessing  kindred  gifts.  PoitTEit  C.  Bi.isg. 

Laiids'ber^*  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, on  the  Warta.  It  has  large  breweries  and  cele- 
brated nurseries  of  fruit  trees.     Pop.  18,j,'Jl. 

Land'scapc  Gar'denilig.  Landscape  gardening  is  a 
branch  of  horticulture,  the  highest  results  of  which  may  bo 
attained  by  processes  of  a  comparatively  simple  character 
— simpler,  tor  instance,  than  those  of  kitchen  or  of  floral 
gardening.  Failure  of  success  in  it  being  oftt-ner  due  to  a 
halting  purpose  than  to  lack  of  science,  of  means,  or  of 
skill,  this  article  will  be  chiefly  given  to  establishing  the 
definition  and  limitation  of  the  general  end  proper  to  the 
art;  some  inclications  being  incidentally  ])reseuted  of  the 
manner  in  which,  umler  the  retiuircnient  of  diflferent  indi- 
vidual tastes  and  different  local  conditions,  it  may  be  ju- 
diciciusly  pursued. 

There  are  two  other  branches  of  horticulture,  which  in 
ordinary  practice  are  often  so  much  ctuifoundcd  with  that 
of  landscape  gardening  that  the  reader  nmy  find  it  conve- 
nient to  have  them  set  apart  from  it  at  the  outset.  One  of 
them  is  the  cultivation  of  ])lants  with  sjiccial  regard  to  an 
interest  in  their  distinctive  individual  (jualities.  Tlic  <tther 
is  the  cultivation  of  plants  (trees,  shrubs,  jiereiinials,  and 
annuals)  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  effects  on  tho 
jrrinciplcs  commonly  studied  in  the  arrangement  of  precious 
stones,  enamel,  and  gold  in  an  eIab<»rato  piece  of  jewelry, 
or  of  flowers  when  sorteil  by  colors  and  arranged  for  tho 
decoration  of  a  head-dress,  a  dinner-table,  or  a  terrace. 
Whether,  in  any  undertaking,  one  of  these  two  leading  mo- 
tives or  that  of  landscape  gardening  bo  adopted,  it  may  bo 
presumed  that  tho  result  will  satisfy  that  motive  in  jiro- 
portion  as  it  shall  bo  followed  to  the  end  with  singleness 
of  purpose.  We  now  turn,  therefore,  from  the  two  which 
have  been  defined  to  consider  what,  in  distinction  from 
them,  the  leading  motive  of  landscape  gardening  may  be. 

Derivatively,  the  word  "landscape"  is  thought  to  apply 
only  to  such  a  scene  as  enables  the  observer  to  comprehend 
the  shape  of  the  earth's  surface  far  before  him.  or,  as  we  say 
in  common  idiom,  "to  got  tho  lie  of  the  land."  tho  land's 
shape.  Consistently  with  this  view,  it  will  bo  fouml,  on 
comparing  a  variety  of  scenes,  that  those  which  would  bo 
most  unhcsitutin;^ly  classed  as  lamlscupes  are  distinguished 
by  a.  certain  degree  of  breadth  ami  distance  of  vi<'W.  Look- 
ing at  the  face  of  a  thick  wood  near  at  hand  or  of  a  preoip- 
i(ouK  rock,  we  do  not  use  tho  term.  Pursuing  the  eompari- 
S'Ui  I'urther,  it  will  be  fjund  that  in  each  of  those  scenes  to 
wbiidi  the  word  more  aptly  applies  (hero  is  a  more  nuirked 
Bubordination  of  various  details  to  a  eharacteristio eflVet  of 
the  soeno  ns  a  whole.  As  Ltiwell  says.  "A  real  landfioapo 
never  presents  itself  to  us  as  a  disjointed  sueoession  otiso- 
hitcd  particulars  :  we  take  it  in  with  one  sweep  o(  the  eyes 
— its  light,  its  shadow,  its  uudting  gra<lations  of  distance." 
Rut  thoro  are  many  situations  in  which  plant  beauty  is 
desired  where  the  area  to  be  operated  up<»n  is  sn  limited, 
or  BO  shaped  and  cireumHtaiieed,  that  the  <lep(li  and  breadth 
of  a  landscape  scene  must  be  considered  iuipra>'tieable  of 
attainment.  In  America  gardening;  is  n-fjuired  for  the  dec- 
oration  of  places  of  (his  olaSB  many  thousand  times  for  ono 
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in  which  such  restraining  conditions  are  not  encountered; 
and  the  question  may  be  asked  whether  they  must  all  be 
excluded  from  the  field  of  landscape  gardening,  and  if  not, 
what,  in  these  cases,  can  be  the  significance  of  the  i)refix 
"landscape"?  As  a  general  rule,  probnbly,  so  many  pur- 
poses require  to  be  served,  and  so  many  diverse  conditions 
to  be  reconciled,  that  the  only  rule  of  art  that  can  be  con- 
sistently applied  is  that  of  architecture,  which  would  pre- 
scribe that  every  plant,  as  well  as  every  moulding,  shall 
bear  its  part  in  the  *'  adornment  of  a  service."  To  this  end, 
parterre  and  specimen  gardening  are  more  available  than 
landscape  gardening.  But  it  may  happen  that  where,  with 
due  regard  to  considerations  of  health  and  convenience, 
there  would  be  scant  space  for  more  than  two  or  three  middle- 
sized  trees  to  grow,  tbere  will  yet  be  room  for  a  great  deal 
of  careful  study,  and,  with  careful  study,  of  success  in  pro- 
ducing effects  the  value  of  which  has  nothing  in  common  with 
cither  of  the  objects  of  horticulture  thus  far  defined. 

As  an  example,  suppose  a  common  village  dooryard,  in 
which  are  found,  as  too  often  there  may  be,  a  dozen  trees 
of  different  sorts  planted  twenty  years  before,  and  that,  by 
good  chance,  among  them  there  is  one,  standing  a  little 
way  from  the  centre,  our  fair  Western  kinsmuid  of  the 
linden  {7\  hcteropht/fia).  Trampled  under  by  ruder  and 
greedier  neighbors,  and  half  starved,  youth  and  a  good 
constitution  may  yet  have  left  it  in  such  conditibu  that,  all 
the  rest  being  rooted  out,  sunlight  given  it  on  all  sides, 
shortened  in,  balanced,  cleaned,  watered,  drained,  stimu- 
lated, fed,  guarded  from  insidious  enemies,  its  twigs  will 
grow  long,  delicate,  and  pliant;  its  branches  low  and  trail- 
ing, its  bark  become  like  a  soft,  finely-grained  leather,  its 
up])er  leaf-surface  like  silk,  and  its  lower  leaf-surface  of 
such  texture  and  tint  that,  with  the  faintest  sunlight  and 
the  softest  summer  breeze,  a  constant  wavering  sheen,  as 
of  a  damask  hanging,  will  be  flowing  over  the  whole  body 
of  its  foliage.  While  it  regains  its  birthright  in  this  re- 
spect it  will  also  acquire,  with  fulness  of  form  and  moder- 
ate play  of  contour,  a  stateliness  of  carriage  unusual  in  a 
tree  of  its  age  and  stature.  If  landscape  gardening  is  for 
the  time  to  take  its  order  from  this  jtriucess  of  the  fields, 
and  all  within  the  little  court  made  becoming  with  her 
state,  the  original  level  surface  of  the  ground  need  be  but 
slightly  modified,  yet  it  may  perceptibly  fall  away  from 
near  her,  dipping  in  a  long  and  very  gentle  wave  to  rise 
again  with  a  varying  double  curve  on  all  sides.  There 
cannot,  then,  be  too  much  pains  taken  to  spread  over  it  a 
velvet  carpet  of  perfect  turf,  uniform  in  color  and  quality. 
Looking  upon  this  from  the  house,  it  should  seem  to  be 
margined  on  all  sides  by  a  rich,  thick  bank,  generally  low 
in  front  and  rising  as  it  recedes,  of  shrubs  and  flowering 
phmts;  the  preparation  for  which  may  have  required  for 
years  a  clean-lined  border,  curve  playing  into  curve,  all  the 
way  round.  A  very  few  plants  of  delicate  and  refined  cha- 
racter may  stand  out  in  advance,  but  such  interruptions 
of  the  quiet  of  the  turf  must  be  made  very  cautiously.  Of 
furniture  or  artificial  ornaments  there  must  bo  none,  or 
next  to  none,  for  even  bodily  comfort  may  willingly  defer 
a  little  to  the  dainty  genius  of  the  place.  They  may  well 
walk,  for  instance,  a  icw  steps  farther  who  would  take  a 
lounging  seat,  put  up  their  feet,  and  knock  the  ashes  from 
their  jiipes.  Yet  a  single  Chinese  garden-stool  of  a  softly 
mottled  turquoise-blue  will  have  a  good  effect  if  set  where 
a  flickering  light  will  fall  upon  it  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
tree.  The  rear  rank  of  shrubs  will  need  to  stand  so  far 
back  that  there  will  be  no  room  to  cultivate  a  suitable 
hedge  against  the  street.  The  fence  will  then  best  be  a 
wall  of  cut  stone,  with  decorated  gate-piers;  or  with  a  base 
of  stone  it  may  be  of  deftly-wrought  iron  touched  with 
gilt.  By  no  means  a  casting  with  clumsy  and  overdone 
effort  at  feeble  ornament- — much  better  a  wooden  construc- 
tion of  less  cost,  in  which  there  is  a  reflection,  with  variety, 
of  the  style  of  the  house  if  that  is  of  wood  also,  or  if  it  is 
not,  then  something  like  a  banister-rail  of  turned  work, 
but  with  no  obviously  weak  parts.  The  gateway  being 
formed  in  a  symmetrical  recess  of  the  fence  nearly  opposite 
the  tree,  the  house-door  being  on  the  side,  the  approach  to 
it  will  bend,  with  a  moderate  double  curve,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  seem  to  give  place  to  the  tree,  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  the  greatest  expanse  of  unbroken  lawn-surface.  Near 
the  gateway,  and  again  near  the  corner  farthest  from  it, 
there  may  be  a  small  tree  or  a  cluster  of  small  trees  or  large 
shrubs,  forming  low,  broad  heads  (dogwood  grown  in  tree- 
forin,  sassafras  kept  low,  or,  to  save  time,  the  neat  white 
mulberry),  the  tops  of  which,  playing  into  that  of  the 
loftier  linden  on  the  right,  will  in  time  give  to  those  sitting 
at  the  bay-window  of  the  living-room  a  flowing  sky-line, 
depressed  and  apparently  receding  along  the  middle.  If 
there  is  a  tall  building  over  the  way  with  signs,  or  which 
otherwise  offends,  and  the  sidewalk  space  outside  admits, 
we  will  plant  upon  it  two  trees  only,  adjusting  them,  as  to 
both  kind  and  position,  so  that  they  will  almost  repeat  the 


depressed  line  of  the  nearer  foliage,  at  no  greater  distance 
than  is  necessary  to  obscure  the  building.  Quite  hidden  it 
need  not  be,  lest,  also,  there  should  be  some  of  the  sky 
lost,  banishment  from  the  lower  fields  of  the  sky  being  a 
punishment  that  we  should  strive  not  to  need.  But  let  us 
hope  that  at  the  worst  we  have  but  our  neighbor's  stable 
opposite,  and  that  the  tops  of  more  distant  trees  may  be 
seen  over  it;  we  shall  then  still  be  glad  to  have  the  chance 
of  bringing  up  two  trees,  set  somewhat  fartht-r  apart  than 
before,  on  the  roadside,  as  their  effect  will  be  to  make  an 
enlarged  consistency  of  character;  to  close  in  and  gather 
together  all  that  makes  up  the  home-scene,  and  to  aid  the 
turf  in  relieving  it  of  a  tendency  to  pettiness  and  excite- 
ment which  lies  in  and  under  the  shrubbery. 

Let  a  different  theme  be  sung  on  the  same  ground.  Sup- 
pose that  it  is  an  aged  beech  that  we  have  found,  badly 
used  in  its  middle  age  as  the  linden  in  its  youth — storm- 
bent,  lop-limbed,  and  one-sided,  its  veteran  trunk  furrowed, 
scarred,  patched,  scaly,  and  spreading  far  out  to  its  knotted 
roots,  that  heave  all  the  ground  about  like  taut-set  cables. 
If  we  had  wanted  a  fine  dressy  place,  this  interesting  ob- 
ject would  have  been  cut  away  though  it  were  the  last  tree 
within  a  mile.  Accepting  it,  nothing  would  be  more  com- 
mon, and  nothing  less  like  landscape  gardening,  than  to 
attempt  to  make  a  smooth  and  even  surface  under  it.  Let 
it  be  acknowledged  that  fitness  and  propriety  require  that 
there  should  be  some  place  before  the  house  of  repose  for 
the  eye,  and  that  nowhere  in  the  little  property,  to  all  parts 
of  whicli  we  may  wish  at  times  to  lead  our  friends  in  tine 
attire,  can  we  risk  danger  of  a  dusty  or  a  muddy  surface. 
Starting  from  the  corner  nearest  the  tree,  and  running 
broader  and  deeper  after  it  has  passed  it  anil  before  the 
house,  there  shall  be  a  swale  (a  gentle  water-way)  of  cleanly 
turf  (best  kept  so  by  the  cropping  of  a  tethered  cosset  and 
a  little  play  now  and  then  of  a  grasshook,  but  if  this  is 
unhandy  we  will  admit  the  hand  lawn-mower).  Now,  to 
carr}'  this  fine  turf  right  up  over  the  exposed  roots  of  the 
beech  would  be  the  height  of  landscape  gardening  indeli- 
cacy ;  to  let  it  come  near,  but  cut  a  clean  circle  out  about 
the  tree,  would  be  a  landscape  gardening  barbarism.  What 
is  required  is  a  very  nice  management,  under  which  the 
turf  in  rising  from  the  lower  and  jiresumably  more  humid 
ground  shall  become  gradually  thinner  and  looser,  and  at 
length  darned  with  moss,  and  finally  patched  with  plants 
that  on  the  linden's  lawn  would  be  a  sin — tufts  of  clover 
and  locks  and  mats  of  loosestrife,  liverwort,  and  dogtooth- 
violets:  even  plantain  and  sorrel  may  timidly  appear. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  will  continue  rising,  but  with  a 
broken  swell  towards  the  tree,  and.  in  deference  to  its  bent 
form,  hold  rising  for  a  space  on  the  other  side;  but  no- 
where will  its  superior  roots  be  fully  covered. 

Suppose  that  we  are  to  come  to  this  house,  as  it  is  likely 
we  may,  three  times  out  of  four  from  the  side  opposite  to 
where  the  beech  stands  ;  our  path  then  shall  strike  in  well 
over  on  that  opposite  side  and  diagonally  to  the  line  of 
the  road  ;  there  will  be  a  little  branch  from  it  leading  to- 
wards and  lost  near  the  tree  (the  children's  path),  while 
the  main  stem  bends  short  away  toward  a  broad  bowery 
jiorch  facing  the  road  at  the  corner  nearest  the  gate.  The 
path  must  needs  be  smooth  for  ease  of  foot  and  welcome- 
iiess.  but  if  its  edges  chance  to  be  trodden  out  a  little,  we 
will  not  be  in  haste  to  fully  repair  them.  Slanting  and 
sagging  off  from  a  ringbolt. in  the  porch  there  is  to  be  a 
hammock  slung,  its  farther  lanyard  caught  with  two  half- 
hitches  on  an  old  stub  well  up  on  the  trunk  of  the  beech. 
A  strong,  brown,  seafaring  hammock.  There  shall  be  a 
seat,  too.  under  the  tree  of  stout  stuff,  deep,  high-backed, 
armed,  and.  whether  of  rustic-work  or  plank,  fitted  by 
jointing  (not  held  together  by  nails,  bolts,  or  screws).  It 
may  even  be  rough-hewn,  and  the  more  checked,  weather- 
worn, and  gray  it  becomes,  without  dilapidation  or  dis- 
comfort to  the  sitter,  the  better  :  here  you  may  draw  your 
matches  and  clean  out  your  pipe,  and  welcome.  We  will  have 
nothing  in  front  to  prevent  a  hedge,  but  must  that  mean  a 
poor  pretence  of  a  wall  in  leafage?  Perhaps  it  must  have 
that  character  for  a  few  years  till  it  has  become  thick  and 
strong  enough  at  bottom,  and  always  it  may  be  a  moderately 
trim  affair  on  the  roadside,  otherwise  we  should  be  tres- 
passers on  our  neighbors*  rights.  But  its  bushes  shall  not 
be  all  of  one  sort,  and  in  good  time  they  shall  be  bushes  in 
earnest,  leaping  up  with  loose  and  feathery  tops,  six.  eight, 
and  sometimes  ten  feet  high.  And  they  shall  leap  out  also 
towards  us.  Yet  from  the  house  half  their  height  shall  be 
lost  behind  an  under  and  out-growth  of  brake  and  bind- 
weed, dog-rose  and  golden -rod.  asters,  gentians,  butter- 
cups, poppies,  and  irises.  Here  and  there  a  spray  of  low 
brambles  shall  be  thrown  out  before  all.  and  the  dead  gray 
canes  of  last  year  shall  not  be  every  one  removed.  There 
will  be  coves  and  capes  and  islands  of  chiokweed,  catnip, 
cinquefoil.  wild  strawberry,  hepatica,  forget-me-not,  and 
lilies-of-the-valley,  and,  still  farther  out,  shoals  under  the 
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turf,  where  crocuses  and  daffoJils  are  waiting:  to  gladden 
the  children  and  welcome  the  bluehird  in  the  spring.  But 
near  the  gate  the  hedge  shall  be  a  little  overrun  and  the 
gateposts  overhung  aiicl  lost  in  sweet  clematis  ;  nay,  as  the 
gate  must  he  set-in  a  little,  because  the  path  enters  side- 
wife,  there  shall  bo  a  strung  bit  of  lattice  over  it,  and  from 
the  other  side  a  honeysuckle  shall  reinforce  the  clematis  ; 
and  if  it  whirls  ofl'  also  into  the  thorn  tree  that  is  to  grow 
beyond,  the  thorn  tree  will  be  none  the  worse  to  be  held  to 
a  lowly  attitude,  bowing  stiffly  towards  the  hn-ch.  Inside 
the  gate,  by  the  pathside,  and  again  down  by  the  ])orch, 
there  may  be  cockscombs.  marygolJs,  pinks,  anil  punsies. 
But  nothing  of  plants  tied  to  the  stake,  or  of  plants  the 
names  of  which,  before  they  can  command  due  interest, 
must  be  set  before  us  on  enamelled  cards,  as  properly  in  a 
botanic  garden  or  nniseuni.  Above  all,  no  priggish  little 
spruces  and  arborvities,  whether  native  or  from  Satsuma  ; 
if  the  neighbors  harbor  them,  any  common  woodside  or 
fence-row  bushes  of  the  vicinity  may  bo  set  near  the  edge 
of  the  property  to  put  them  out  of  sight;  nannyberry, 
hazel,  shadhush.  dogwood,  even  elder,  or  if  an  evergreen 
(conifer)  will  befit  the  place,  a  stout,  short,  shock-headed 
mountain-pine,  with  two  or  three  low  savins  and  a  pros- 
trate juniper  at  their  feet.  Finally,  let  the  roadside  bo 
managed  as  before.  Then,  if  the  gate  bo  left  open  not 
much  will  be  lost  by  it  :  not  all  the  world  will  so  much  as 
look  in,  and  some  who  do  will  afterwards  cliouse  to  keep 
the  other  side  of  the  way,  as  it  i^  bettor  they  should.  Yet 
from  the  porch,  the  window  heyond,  or  the  old  seat  under 
the  tree  there  will  be  nothing  under  view  that  is  raw  or 
rudo  or  vulgar;  on  the  contrary,  there  will  be  a  scene 
of  much  rflinemen^  us  well  as  of  much  beauty,  and  those 
who  live  in  the  h"usc.  especially  if  thoy  have  a  way  of 
getting  their  work  or  their  books  out  under  the  beech,  will 
find,  as  the  sun  goes  rounrl  and  the  clouds  drift  over,  that 
taking  it  altogether  there  is  a  quality  more  lovable  in  it 
than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  glasshouses,  all  the  ribbon 
borders,  all  the  crown  jewels  of  the  worM. 

The  same  will  i)e  opially  true  of  the  result  of  the  very 
different  kind  of  gardening  design  first  supposed.  We 
come  thus  to  the  fjucstion,  What  is  the  distinctive  qu.ility 
of  this  beauty?  In  each  case  there  has  been  an  ideal  in 
view,  ancl  in  each  element  introduced  a  consistent  pursuit 
of  that  ideal,  but  it  is  not  in  this  fact  of  consistency  that 
we  find  the  beauty.  We  term  it  landscape  beauty,  although 
there  is  none  of  tlie  expanse  which  is  the  first  distinguish- 
ing quality  of  a  landscape.  This  brings  us  to  the  consid- 
eration that  from  tlie  point  of  view  of  art  or  of  t lie  Bcienee 
of  the  imagination  wo  may  ask  for  something  more  in  a 
landscape  than  breadth,  depth,  comjjosition,  and  consist- 
ency. A  traveller,  smMenly  turning  his  eyes  upon  a 
landscape  that  is  new  to  him,  and  wluc^h  cannot  bo  directly 
ass«»cia(ed  with  any  fortncr  experience,  may  find  himself 
touched  as  if  by  a  deep  fympathy,  so  that  in  an  instant  his 
eyes  moisten.  After  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
such  a  landscape  it  will  often  be  tound  to  have  a  persistent 
influence  which  may  be  called  its  charm — a  charm  possibly 
of  such  power  as  to  appreciably  afll'ect  the  clcvuloprnent  of 
the  character  and  shape  the  course  of  life.  Laiidseapes  of 
particular  type  associate  naturally  and  agreeably  with  cer- 
tain events.  Their  fitness  in  tliis  respect  is  due  to  the  fact 
that,  through  some  subtle  action  on  the  imagination,  they 
affect  the  same  or  kindred  sensibilities.  If  in  these  door- 
yards  there  is  something  to  which  every  element  contrib- 
utes, comparable  in  this  respect  to  a  poetic  or  a  musical 
theme,  as  well,  in  the  one  case,  of  elegance  and  ncatuess, 
carried  perhaps  to  the  point  of  quaint  primness,  as  in  the 
other  of  homi'ly  iMunfort  anil  good -nature,  earrii'd  close  to 
the  point  of  careless  babils,  then  the  design  and  process  by 
which  it  has  been  attuincil  may  lay  some  slight  chiim  to  bo 
considered  as  a  work  of  art,  and  the  highest  art-significance 
of  (be  term  landscape  may  properly  be  used  to  distinguish 
its  character  in  this  respect. 

In  the  possibility,  not  of  making  a  perfect  copy  of  any 
charming  natural  landscape,  or  of  any  parts  or  elements  of 
it,  but  of  leading  to  the  production,  where  It  does  not  exist, 
under  required  conditions  ami  restrictions,  of  some  degree 
of  the  poetic  beauty  of  all  natural  landscapes,  we  shall  thus 
find  not  only  the  special  function  and  the  justification  of 
the  term  landscape  gardening,  but  also  the  first  object  of 
study  for  the  landscape  gardener,  and  the  standard  by 
whieh  alone  his  work  is  to  be  fairly  judged. 

There  are  those  who  will  question  the  propriety  of  re- 
garding the  production  of  the  poetic  beauty  of  natural 
bmclscape  as  the  end  of  landscape  gardening,  on  the  ground 
that  the  very  term  "  natural  beuuly  "  means  beauty  not  of 
ninu's  design,  and  that  the  best  result  of  all  man's  labor 
will  be  but  a  poor  counterfeit,  in  which  it  is  vain  to  look 
for  tlie  poetry  of  nature.  Much  lias  been  written  (o  this 
effect :  with  what  truth  to  the  nature  of  man  it  will  be  well 
cautiously  to  consider. 


As  with  reference  to  landscape  effect,  it  i-J  not  to  bo 
overlooked  that  nature  acts  both  happily  ami  unhapjiily. 
A  man  may  take  measures  to  secure  the  happy  action  and  to 
guard  against  the  unhappy  action  in  this  respect  with  no 
more  efl'routery  than  with  respect  to  the  j)roduction  of  food 
or  ])rotection  tiom  lightning,  storm,  frost,  or  malaria.  Ho 
nee<i  not  wail  for  the  slow  and  uncertain  process  by  which 
in  nature  a  certain  position  would  be  adapted  for  a  certain 
tree.  He  may  make  the  soil  fertile  at  once.  He  need  not 
take  the  chance  that  a  certain  thick  growth  of  saplings  will 
bo  so  thinned  by  the  operation  of  what  are  called  natural 
causes  that  a  few  of  them  may  yet  have  a  chance  to  become 
vigorous,  long-lived,  umbrageous  trees.  Knowing  bow 
much  more  valuable  a  very  few  of  these  will  be  in  the 
situation,  with  the  adjoining  turf  holding  green  under 
their  canopy,  than  the  lliousands  that  for  long  years  may 
otherwise  occupy  it,  .struggling  with  one  anotlier  and  bar- 
ring out  the  light  which  is  the  life  of  all  beneath  thein 
he  may  make  sure  of  what  is  best  with  nxe  and  bill- 
hook. The  ultimate  result  is  not  less  natural  or  I>eautiful 
when  he  has  done  so  than  it  would  have  been  if  at  the 
same  time  the  same  trees  had  been  eaten  out  by  worms 
or  taken  away^  as  trees  sometimes  are,  by  an  epidcmio 
disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  considerations,  ne- 
glect of  whieh  is  apt  to  cause  too  much  to  be  asked  of 
landscape  gardening,  and  sometimes  jierhaps  too  much  to 
1)0  professed  and  atteni])ted.  The  couinion  comparison  of 
the  work  of  a  landscape  gardener  with  that  of  a  landscape 
))aiuter,  for  exam]>le,  easily  becomes  a  very  unjust  one. 
The  artist  in  landscape  gardening  can  never  have,  like  the 
landscape  painter,  a  clean  canvas  to  work  upon.  Always 
there  will  be  conditions  of  local  topography,  soil,  and  cli- 
mate by  whicli  his  operations  must  be  limited.  He  cannot 
whenever  it  suits  him  introduce  the  ocean  or  a  snow- 
cappccl  mountain  into  his  background.  Jle  cannot  illu- 
minate his  picture  with  constant  sunshine  nor  sgften  it  by 
a  pcrjictual  Indian  summer.  Commonly,  he  is  allowed 
only  to  modify  the  elements  of  scenery,  or  jtorhaps  to  bring 
about  unity  and  distinctness  of  expression  and  suggestion 
in  a  locality  where  elements  of  beautiful  landscape  already 
abound,  but  are  partly  obscured  or  seen  in  awkward,  con- 
fusing, and  c(mtradicting  associations.  This  is  especially 
likely  to  be  the  case  in  undulating  and  partiallj*  wooded 
localities,  such  as  in  America  are  oftencst  chosen  for  rural 
homes.  Again,  the  artist  in  lamlscapo  gardening  cannot 
determine  precisely  the  form  and  color  of  the  details  of  his 
work,  because  each  species  of  plant  will  grow  up  with 
features  which  canned  be  exaclly  foreknown  in  its  seeil  or 
sajding  condition.  Thus,  he  can  see  his  designed  and  im- 
aginary landscape  only  as  one  may  see  an  existing  and 
tangible  landscape  with  half- closed  eyes,  its  finer  details 
not  being  wholly  lost,  yet  nowhere  perfectly  detiniilde. 
Still,  again,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  works  in  landscape 
gardening  have,  as  a  general  rule,  to  bo  seen  from  many 
points  of  view.  The  trees  which  form  the  background, 
still  oftener  those  which  form  tin'  middle  distance,  of  one 
view  must  be  in  the  torcground  of  anniher.  Thus,  the 
working  out  of  one  motive  must  lie  limited  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  working  out  of  others  on  the  same  ground,  and 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  same  luaterials.  Finally, 
the  conditions  of  health  and  convenience  in  connection 
with  a  dwelling  are  iiieompalible  with  various  forms  of 
captivating  landscape  beauty.  A  house  may  be  placed  in 
a  lovely  situation,  therefore,  and  the  end  of  long  ami  costly 
labors  of  improvement  about  it  prove  comparatively  <lnll. 
formal,  and  uninteresting.  What  is  lost  is  a  ])art  of  the 
price  of  health  and  convenience  of  dwelling.  The  land- 
scape gardener  may  have  made  the  best  of  the  case  under 
the  conditions  pr<'scribed  to  him. 

It  has  been  said  that  landscapes  of  a  particular  typo  ns- 
poeiute  naturally  and  agreeably  with  certain  events.  It  is 
to  be  lidded  (li;if  the  merit  <d"  landscape  gardening  consists 
largely  in  tlie  degrt'c  in  wliieli  their  designer  has  been  in- 
spircil  by  a  spirit  congenial  to  elements  of  locality  and  oc- 
casion which  are  not.  strictly  speaking,  gardening  elements. 
The  grounds  for  an  ordinary  modest  home,  for  instance, 
may  desirably  be  designed  to  give  the  house,  gardens,  and 
ofllices  an  aspect  of  retirement  and  seclusion,  as  if  these  had 
nestled  co/ily  <lown  togelhcr  among  the  trees  in  escape  from 
the  outside  world.  The  gnuinds  of  n  great  public  build- 
ing— a  monument  of  nrchilecture--will,  on  the  other  haml, 
ho  desirably  as  large  in  scale,  as  open,  simple,  and  broad 
in  spaces  of  turf  and  masses  of  frdiage.  as  convenience  id' 
approach  will  allow,  and  every  tree  arranged  in  subordi- 
nation to,  and  support  of,  the  building.  The  grounds  of  n 
church  and  of  an  inn.  of  a  cottage  and  of  an  arsenal,  of  a 
burying  ]ilace  and  of  a  place  of  amusement,  will  thus  dif- 
fer, in  each  ease  corresponilingly  trt  their  primary  purpose. 
Heati/ing  this,  it  will  be  recognizcil  that  the  ehoiec  of  the 
eite,  of  the  elevation,  aspect,  entrances,  nnd  outlooks  of  a 
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building  for  no  purpose  can  be  judiciously  determined  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  leading  features  of 
a  plan,  of  its  approaches,  and  grounds.  Also,  that  in  the 
design  of  road;*,  walks,  lakes,  and  bridges,  of  the  method 
of  dealing  with  various  natural  circumstances,  as  standing 
wood,  rocks,  and  water  ;  in  a  determination  of  what  is  pos- 
sible and  desirable  in  respect  to  drainage,  water-supply, 
distant  prospects  to  be  opened  or  shut  out,  the  avoidance 
of  malaria  and  other  evils, — all  these  and  many  other  du- 
ties arc  necessarily  intimately  associated  with  those  of  gar- 
dening {or  the  cultivation  of  plants)  with  a  view  to  land- 
scape effects.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 

Land'seer  (Chari.es),  son  of  John  and  brother  of 
Edwin,  b.  in  17'J0,:  received  instruction  from  his  father; 
studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  exhibited 
in  ISl'S;  was  chosen  an  associate  in  1S37,  a  member  in 
1846.  and  keeper  in  1851.  He  was  a  painter  of  historical 
pieces.  His  /'/nwlerhifj  of  Busiurj  J/nusc,  an  ineident  of 
the  civil  war  in  England,  is  well  known.  Other  pictures  are 
—  CfiirtPSfi  HarUnrc  in  Prinon,  The  Departure  of  Charles  II. 
in  Disrjiii^e,  The  Monkfi  of  Melrose,  The  Jietnrii  of  the  Dove 
to  the  Ark.     D.  July  22,  'lS79,  0.  B.  Froth'ingham. 

Laudseer  (Sir  Edwin),  younger  brother  of  Charles,  b. 
in  London  in  LSU2;  excelled  while  a  buy  in  the  painting 
of  animals;  became  a  student  of  the  Academy  in  1816; 
began  to  exhibit  when  only  fourteen  years  old.  Sketches 
made  when  he  was  but  five  years  old  are  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  In  1S20,  at  the  suggestion  of  Haydon, 
he  took  advantage  of  the  death  of  a  lion  at  tlxeter  Ex- 
chan;;e  to  study  the  anatomy  of  the  animal,  and  subse- 
quently he  painted  several  pictures  introducing  the  Hon — 
The  Lion  Reposintj,  The  Lion  Distnrhctl,  Van  Anibnrgh  and 
the  Liana,  The  four  bronze  lions  at  the  base  of  the  Nelson 
Monument  in  Trafalgar  Square  were  his  work  ;  they  were 
done  by  order  of  the  government  { 1859).  and  uncovered 
Jan.  31,  18G7.  Landseer  is  beyond  question  the  greatest 
animal  painter  of  his  time  as  respects  anatomical  truth, 
vigor  of  treatment,  and  power  of  characterization;  he 
treats  his  subjects  suggestively,  often  with  humor,  and  ex- 
cels equally  in  producing  comic  and  tragic  effects.  His 
picture:^,  which  are  very  numerous  and  of  great  variety,  are 
too  well  known  through  engravings  to  need  mention.  Some 
of  his  best  originals  may  be  seen  in  the  Vernon  Collection 
( National  Gallery)  and  the  Sheepshanks  Collection  at  South 
Kensington.  His  subjects  were  taken  from  animal  life  in 
all  regions — deer  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  polar  bears 
from  the  Arctics,  and  dogs  of  every  breed.  Edwiu  Land- 
seer was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1826, 
and  a  member  in  1831.  In  1850  he  received  knighthood 
from  the  queen.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  in 
ISilt'i,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but 
declined  the  honor.  0.  li.  Frothingham. 

Landseer  (John),  b.  in  1761;  d.  Feb.  29,  1852;  was 
the  son  of  a  jeweller  ;  received  his  earliest  instruction  from 
Wm.  Byrne.  His  first  productions  were  vignettes  for  Mac- 
lin's  Bible  and  Bowyer's  JHittiurif  <>/'  En;/!aml  (1793);  in 
1799  was  engaged  on  a  series  of  views  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
for  J.  M.  W.  Turner  and  J.  C.  Ibbetson ;  afterwards  pub- 
lished engravings  of  animals,  after  Rubens,  Snyders, 
Rembrandt,  and  others  :  in  1806  gave  lectures  on  engrav- 
ing at  the  Royal  Institute,  which  were  publi!^hed;  in  1807 
was  chosen  associate  engraver  by  the  Academy  ;  in  ISl-i 
began  a  series  of  line  engravings  illustrating  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Dacca  (British  India),  20  plates:  in  1S17  read  a 
paper  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  Entjraved  GcmH  from 
Jiiihifhiu,  and  later  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  Engraved 
Hieruijlyphica ;  ia  1823  published  .Sitlman  Researches,  a 
volume,  and  in  \'S\\\  a  catalogue,  descriptive,  explanatory, 
and  critical,  of  the  earliest  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery. 
As  late  as  1S51  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  views  of 
Druidical  temples  in  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 
One  of  his  early  pictures.  Doijs  of  Mt,  St.  Bernard,  was 
lincly  engraved  by  his  father,  0.  B.  Frothingham. 

Laudseer  (Thomas).  A.  R.  A.,  elder  brother  of  Edwin 
and  Charles,  an  engraver  of  ability  and  repute.  His  best 
work  is  the  reproduction  of  his  brother's  pictures,  which 
he  executed  with  spirit  and  delicacy.  The  plate  of  Rosa 
Bonheur's  Horse  Fair,  published  in  1861,  gave  him  celeb- 
rity. He  wrote  the  Life  of  William  licwick  (artist)  in  2 
vofs.  (1871).     D.  Jan.,*lS8b.  0.  B.  Frothingham. 

Land's  End.     See  Cornwall. 

LaudsTord,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Chester  cc,  S.  C.  Pop. 
2400. 

Lands'hntf  a  quaint  old  town  of  Bavaria,  capital  of 
the  district  of  Lower  Bavaria,  on  the  Isar.  It  has  large 
breweries  and  manufactures  of  tobacco,  and  many  inter- 
esting buildings,  among  which  are  St.  Martin's  church, 
built  in  1450,  with  a  tower  454  feet  high  ;  the  old  castle, 
built  in  1232 ;  a  royal  palace,  with  beautiful  frescoes.    From 


ISOO  to  1820  it  was  the  seat  of  a  university,  previously  lo- 
cated at  lugolstadt,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Munich. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Bavaria-Landshut.     Pop.  14,141. 

Landshut)  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Silesia, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Zieder  and  the  Bober.  has  some 
linen  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  is  noted  for  the  vic- 
tory which  the  Austrians  gained  here  over  the  Prussians, 
June  23,  1760.     Pop.  5673. 

Lauds'krona,  tnwn  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Malmii,  on  the  Sound,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  some  manu- 
factures of  leather  and  tobacco.  On  the  island  of  liven, 
a  mile  distant,  was  the  residence  and  observatory  of  Tycho 
Brahe,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  of  which  nothing  now 
remain?.     Pop.  7323. 

Laud'slip)  a  sort  of  avalanche  of  earth  and  rocks  from 
the  sides  of  mountains  or  hills.  Earthquakes,  frost,  and 
especially  the  action  of  water,  are  frequent  causes.  Soils 
resting  on  inclined  planes  of  smooth  rock  or  upon  beds  of 
loose  gravel  are  liable  to  slide  en  masse  during  long-con- 
tinued rains.  Elevated  peat-swamps  have  been  known  to 
absorb  so  much  water  as  to  burst  and  deluge  lower  regions 
with  torrents  of  mud.  Underlying  strata  of  clay  may  be- 
come liquefied  and  gush  out.  leaving  the  surface  to  topple 
in.  A  remarkable  land-slide  occurred  near  Nice,  France, 
when  the  castle  and  village  of  Roccabruna,  surrounded  by 
orange  and  lemon  groves,  moved  for  some  distance  down 
the  mountain  withont  disturbing  the  houses.  One  of  the 
most  famous  land-slides  was  that  in  whieh  Goldau  in 
Switzerland  was  destroj-ed.  In  1826  there  was  an  extensive 
land-slide  2  miles  from  the  Notch  in  the  White  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire,  whit-h  destroyed  the  Willey  family, 
choked  up  the  Saco  River,  and  flooded  the  surrounding 
country. 

Landsturm*     See  German  Empire — Annt/  and  yavi/. 

Land  Tax*  a  revenue  derived  by  a  government  from 
an  assessment  on  land.  (See  Taxation,  by  Rev.  A.  L. 
Chapin.  S.  T.  D.J 

Laudwehr.     Sec  German  Empire — Army  and  Navi/. 

Lane^  county  of  W.  Kansas.  Area,  720  square  miles. 
It  is  a  prairie  region,  watered  by  tributaries  of  "Walnut 
Creek. 

Lane^  county  of  Oregon,  extending  from  the  Cascade 
Range  W.  to  the  Pacific.  Area.  1500  square  miles.  Its 
E.  part  is  in  the  A^'illamette  \'alley,  and  is  highly  fertile. 
Cattle,  grain,  and  wnid  are  leading  products.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Oregon  and  California  R.  R.  Cap. 
Eugene  City.   'Pop.  6426. 

Lane^  tp.  of  Warrick  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  870. 

Lane,  tp.  of  Greenwood  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  320. 

Lane  (Ebenezer),  LL.D..  b.  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
Sept.  17.  1793  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  181 1  ;  studied  law 
with  Matthew  Griswold,  his  uncle;  removed  in  1817  to 
Ohio,  and  in  1822  became  a  resident  of  Sandusky.  He  was 
1824-30  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas  ;  of  the  State  supreme 
court  1830-57:  chief-justice  1837-45.  antl  afterwards  a 
railroad  manager.     D.  at  Sandusky,  0.,  June  12,  1866. 

Lane  (Edwarh  William),  Ph.  D.,  b.  at  Hereford,  Eng- 
land, in  1801 ;  was  educated  for  the  Church,  but  never  took 
orders;  went  to  Egypt  in  1825,  and  resided  there  three 
years,  studying  the  Arabic  language  and  literature,  and 
making  two  voyages  up  the  Nile;  again  spent  two  years 
there  (1833-35),  preparing,  at  the  request  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  his  popular  and 
entertaining  work  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Mod- 
ern i'f/^/i^iV/KS,  which  was  published  in  1836  ;  made  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Arahian  Xitjhts,  with  notes  (1841);  went  to 
Egypt  for  the  third  time  in  1842,  and  afterward  resided  in 
Cairo,  principally  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  Arabic 
lexicon,  under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, and  after  the  death  of  that  nobleman  with  the  support 
of  the  British  government.  The  first  part  appeared  in 
1863,  the  second  in  1 865,  and  others  more  recently,  but  was 
left  unfinished.  Mr.  Lane  also  published  Selections  from  the 
Knr-an  (1843)  and  Arahian  Tales  and  Anecdotes  (1845); 
was  in  1864  made  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  and  in  Feb.,  1875,  received  the  degrees  of  mas- 
ter of  philosophy  and  doctor  of  literature  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden.     D.  Aug.  10,  1876. 

Lane  (Rev.  Georoe  W.),  b.  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  Jan. 
15,  1815,  a  son  of  the  Rev  George  Lane;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  Georgia  in  Mar.,  1 834  ;  was  classical  teacher  in  the 
manual-labor  school  near  Covington,  Ga.,  and  then,  for  ten 
years,  professor  of  languages  in  Emory  College.  He  was  a 
man  of  large  attainments  and  indomitable  energy,  zealous 
and  successful  as  a  minister,  and  belonged  to  the  Georgia 
M.  E.  conference.    D.  Sept.  21,  1848.         T.  0.  Stmmers. 
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Ijane  (Hknrv  S. t.  b.  in  Montgomery  co.,  Ky.,  Feb.  24, 
ISII  ,■  was  early  in  lite  admitted  to  the  Indiana  bar;  was 
in  I'ongrefs  1841— l.'i;  lieutenaul-coloncl  of  volunteers  iu 
the  Mexican  war;  ehosen  l'.  S.  Senator  in  ISail,  but  un- 
seated; electetl  governor  of  Indiana  IblGl  ;  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Intliaua  I8til-G7. 

Lane  i  Jamks  Hksrv).  b.  at  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  June 
22,  ISlt.  was  a  son  of  Hon.  Amos  Lane,  an  able  lawyer  ; 
and  politiiian.  J.  H.  Lane  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1^40; 
enlisted  in  tlie  :!d  Indiana  Vols,  iu  l»4li  as  a  ]irivate.  but 
bccamo  a  colonel,  and  at  liucna  Vista  ei uanded  a  bri- 
gade with  great  credit ;  was  ls47-4.><  colonel  of  the  :)th  In- 
diana. In  184»  he  was  chosen  lieutenant-governor;  was 
in  Congress  lS,')3-55,  and  voted  for  the  Nebraska  bill;  re- 
moved in  1S55  to  Kansas;  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
first  Free  State  government ;  was  presiilent  of  both  the  To- 
peka  and  the  Leavenworth  ( IS.")")  constitutional  conven- 
tions, and  major-general  of  the  Free  State  forces.  In  1850 
he  was  ehosen  by  the  Free  Slate  legislature  as  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator, but  was  not  allowed  a  scat,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
indicted  for  high  treason  by  the  enemies  of  the  Topeka  con- 
stitulii>n,  and  compelled  to  flee.  In  18.">S  he  was  indicted 
and  trie<i  for  the  murder  of  a  neighbor  whom  he  had  killed 
in  a  fiuarrcl.  but  was  actjuitted.  In  1801,  and  again  in  1S()0, 
he  was  sent  from  Kansa.s  to  the  U.  S.  Senate.  lie  served 
efficiently  for  some  time  during  the  civil  war  as  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  In  18011  he  received  a  paralytic 
stroke,  and  on  ,July  11,  1866,  took  his  own  life,  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

Lane  (Rev.  Jons),  b.  in  Virginia  .Apr.  8,  1789;  entered 
the  ministry  in  the  South  Carolina  M.  E.  conference  in  1814, 
and  in  1810  became  a  pioneer  of  Jlethodism  iu  Mississippi. 
He  was  present  at  the  first  session  of  the  Mississippi  con- 
ference, in  which  for  many  years  he  was  a  standard-bearer.  | 
lie  was  also  a  probate  judge  in  Warren  co.,  where  he  exer- 
cised  a  wide  influence,  having  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  I 
Vick,  after  whom  Vieksburg  was  named.     D.  at  Vicksburg,  I 
Miss..  Oct.  10,  18J5.  T.  0.  SiUMEns.       I 

Lane  (.Iost;i'H}.b.  in  Buncombe  co.,  N.  C,  Bee.  14, 1801 ;  I 
removed  in  youth  to  Indiana,  wlierc  ho  engaged  iu  mercan- 
tile pursuits  and  in  polities  ;  served  as  eohmcl  of  the  2d  In- 
diana Vols,  in  the  Mexican  war.  and  was  made  a  brigadier 
and  brevet  major-general  for  gallantry  at  liuena  \'ista  and 
in  many  minor  actions;  became  iu  1848,  ami  again  iu  18.'»:;, 
governor  of  f>regon  Territory  ;  was  a  delegate  in  1H5I-.V.I ; 
U.  S.  Senator  lSjlJ-01 ;  and  in  1800  was  nominated  for 
Vice- President  on  the  Breckenridge  ticket. 

Lane  (.Sir  Ralph),  b.  in  Northamptonshire,  England, 
about  lolIO;  entered  the  service  of  Queen  Klizabeth  in  1603 
as  equerry  ;  served  with  credit  iu  the  rebellion  of  150'J,  and 
in   Ireland  in   l.'J8:i-S4,  and  was  appointed  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in   Feb.,   Ijs.),  governor  of  Virginia,     lie  aban- 
doned the  province  in  the  following  year,  returning  to  Eng- 
land with  Sir  Francis  Drake :  was  colonel  in  Drake's  cxpc- 
diiion  against  Portugal  in  I58y;  wounded  in  an  Irish  cain- 
paigu  in  IJUI,  knighted  in  1.^1);!,  and  d.  in  Ireland  in  1004. 
Lane  Prai'rie,  tp.  of  Otter  Tail  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  SO, 
I^ant^'s,  tp.  of  .Morgan  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  722. 
Lniies'boro',  posi-v.  and  tp.  of  Anson  co.,  N.  C,  on 
the  Carolina  I'.oitral  R.  R.     Pop.  129.1. 

Lanos'borough,  a  pleasant  post-tp.  of  Berkshire  Co., 
Ma^s.,  on  the  I'iHalield  and  North  Adams  R.  R.,  5  miles 
N.  of  I'ittsfiold.  It  has  i(uarries  of  marble  and  limestone, 
aud  mines  of  iron  and  glass-sand,  a  literary  association,  4 
churches,  a  pulilic  library,  and  manufactures  of  iron,  glass, 
lime,  etc.  It  is  vvidely  known  for  ils  scenery,  at  some  points 
wild  and  grand,  :il  others  remarkably  beautiful.    Pop.  I'M'.i. 

LancsboroiiKli,  post  v.  of  Carrolllon  tp.,  Fillmore  co., 
Miriii..ou  the  Southern  .Minnesota  U.  U.,  ;"iO  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  I. a  Crosse,  Wis.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  O.Oo. 

LaneNboroiiKh,  posl-v.nf  Harmony  tp.,  Susipiehnnna 
CO.,  Pa.,  on  the  Krie  R,  H.,  1  mile  N.  E.  of  SuRquehanna 
D*''pAt,  and  on  the  Susquehanna  River. 

Lanes'bnrt;,  tp.  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  112.1. 

Lane's  Creek,  post-lp.  of  Union  co.,  X.  C.    Pop.  1575. 

Lanes'ville,  a  thriving  po»l-v.  in  the  N.  E.  part  of 
Oloucester  tn.,  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  .^  miles  from  (iloucester 
Village,  on  the  .\.  shore  of  Cape  Ann. 

Lane'ville,  tp.  of  Halo  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  25fl0. 

Lnn'Iranc,  b.  at  Pavia.  Italy,  about  1005;  iitudicd  at 
R'llo^'tia.  and  taught  jurisprudence  ami  dialectic  at  Pavin 
with  iij>plause;  removed  to  France,  and,  probably  iu  lO.'lO, 
settled  at  .'Vvranches  ;  entered  the  Renerlieline  abbey  of  Rec 
10(2,  which  soon  became  a  renowned  school  of  theology, 
pafrisficH,  and  dialeidic  ;  was  made  prior  iu  Iu  (f, ;  took  part 
lO.^O-C,;)  in  the  controversy  with  IJerciicarius  :  became  ab- 
bot of  Caen  lOfUi.and  was  npjtoinled  archbishop  of  Canter- 


bury by  William  the  Conqueror  1070 — a  position  which  was 
rendered  a  trying  one  by  the  self-will  of  the  Conqueror  aud 
his  successor,  the  refractory  conduct  of  some  of  the  clergy, 
aud  the  unsettled  relations  of  the  pope  to  the  king  in  re- 
gard to  church  preferments.  Lanfrauc  was  one  of  the  foun<l. 
ers  of  scholasticism.  His  most  iuiportant  existing  works 
are  />*'  rtirpore  cf  ttnufjiiiuf  Dniiittti  and  commentaries  on 
the  Pauline  Epistles.     D.  at  Canterbury  May  24,  lOS'J. 

Lanfrey'  i  Pikuke),  b.  in  1828  at  Chanibery,  Savoy,  then 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  His  father  was  a 
Frenchman  who  had  been  a  military  officer  under  the  em- 
pire. Pierre  entered  the  Jesuit  college  at  ChambC-ry,  but 
left  on  account  of  having  written  a  pamphlet  against  his 
reverend  instructors,  and  completed  his  studies  at  the  Col- 
lege Rourbon  in  Paris,  where  he  qmilifled  for  the  bar.  but 
afterwards  turned  his  attention  Ut  philosophical  and  his- 
torical studies.  His  first  work,  T/ie  Church  nnd  tin'  Phi- 
ioBop/iers  (if  thr  Eiffliteeiith  Cciiiurij  (1S57),  made  a  consid- 
erable sensation,  which  was  deepened  by  An  Ennnji  on  the 
French  Jtevohition  (18.)8),  The  Pofilleril  Histori/  of  the  Popen 
(1800),  Political  SludicH  nnil  Portrailg  (180:1),  and  The 
Ii'calorntion  of  PulanrI  (180.'!).  In  1867,  M.  Lanfrey  com- 
menced the  publication  of  his  most  important  work,  a 
//i»tun/  nf  Xnjtoleou  /.,  of  which  the  fifth  volume  ajt- 
peared  iu  1874,  the  ablest  and  most  complete  arraignment 
of  the  First  Empire  at  the  bar  of  history  that  has  appeared. 
M.  Lanfrey  served  in  the  molitcH  of  Savoy  during  the 
Franco-German  war.  was  elected  to  the  National  AssemMy 
in  Feb.,  1871,  and  in  October  of  that  year  was  appointed 
by  Thiers  minister  to  Switzerland,  but  resigned  in  1873; 
elected  life  senator  in  1875.     D.  Nov.  15,  1877. 

Lang  (John  Di  nmore),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Largs.  Ayrthire, 
Scotland,  about  ISOO  ;  emigrated  to  Sydney  at  an  early  age. 
and  became  principal  of  the  Australian  College.  In  I8:;4 
he  published  The  Historic  of  New  South  Wfilcit,  both  ag  a 
Pcnot  Setthiitcnt  and  as  a  Brititih  Co/oay,  the  first  historical 
work  on  that  colony  jtossessing  any  claims  to  fulness  and 
authority.  It  has  passed  through  several  editions.  Dr. 
Lang  wrote  briefer  works  upon  other  separate  colonics, 
including  New  Zealand  (1840),  Phili|.sland  (1847),  Cooks- 
land  (1847),  and  Freedom  and  Independence  for  the  Golden 
Z,oii(/«  o/jliisrra/m  (1853),  republished  in  1870  under  the 
title  The  Cominy  Event. 

Lang  (Loris),  b.  at  Waldsee.  Wiirtcmberg.  Mar.  20, 
1814:  became  noted  at  an  early  age  for  skill  iu  painting 
likenesses  in  pastel;  resided  at  t'onstancc  ( 1830-34  )  and  at 
Paris  (1834-37);  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1838;  went  to  Italy 
in  1S41,  studying  at  Venice,  Bologna.  Florence,  and  Rome; 
then  spent  two  years  in  the  U.S.  ( 1845-47),  engaged  in  the 
artistic  decoration  of  houses,  and  after  aurdher  visit  to 
Riune  ( 1847-49)  made  his  permanent  residence  in  New 
York  City. 

Lang'dale  (Sir  MARMAnuKE),  b.  in  Yorkshire.  England, 
about  1590  ;  was  sherifi  of  that  county  in  1042:  cmbraciil 
the  Royalist  cause,  and  became  one  of  the  most  valiant 
generals  of  Charles  T.,  defeating  the  Scotch  at  Corbridge 
and  raising  the  siege  of  Pontefract  Castle  (1044);  com- 
manded at  the  battle  of  Naseby.  June  14,  1045,  which  was 
lost  through  the  imprudence  of  Prince  Rupert ;  joined  Mont- 
rose ;  was  defeated;  escaped  to  the  Isle  of  Man;  went 
thence  to  the  Continent  :  joined  the  Scotch  royalist  army 
in  1048;  took  Rerwiek  by  surprise  (May):  defcalid  by 
Cromwell  at  Preston  (.\ug.  17):  ciiidured  and  imprisoned 
in  Nottingham  Castle;  escaped  to  Flanders;  was  mmle 
baron  by  Charles  II.;  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Yorkshire  on 
the  ReslDralion  iu  1000,  and  d.  at  York  Aug.  5,  IfiOl,  Clar 
endon  in  bis  /IIhIoii/  of  iln  HeUelli<ni  gives  him  a  high  n  ]oi- 
tation  for  courage  and  skill. 

Lang'deM  (CnRisroinEu  Coi.iMnis),  A.  M.,  LL.R., 
A.  B.,  dean  of  the  law  faculty  (d'  Cambridge  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  b.  in  Hillsboriuigh  co.,  N.  H.,  May  22, 
1820;  entered  Phillips  Kxeter  Academy  in  1845,  and  llar- 
varil  College  in  1848;  left  college  to  pursue  teaching  iu 
1SI9,  and  dcciilerl  not  to  return,  hence  did  not  graduuli' 
with  bis  class;  in  1850  begun  the  study  of  law.  and  at- 
tended Harvard  Law  School  in  the  subsequent  year.  At 
the  annual  commencemeul  in  1853  he  received  the  degree 
of  LL.R..  and  at  the  following  conimenecmcnl  the  honorary 
degree  id'  A.  M. ;  rcmove.l  to  New  York,  where  he  i.raetised 
law  until  he  was  appointed  Dane  professor  of  law  in  Cain 
bridge  I'uiversity.  At  the  annual  comnienccmelil  in  1870 
he  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  as  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1851.  anil  was  apiiointed  to  the  position  ho  now  holds  at 
the  beginning  of  the  a'adcniic  year  of  1870-71. 

J.  S.  Oinniixs. 

Lanc'tlon,  po.st-tp.  of  Sullivan  oo.,  N.  II.,  50  miles  \\ . 
of  Concord.     It  has  nmnufaelures  of  lumber.      Pop.  411. 

Lnngilon  (Charles  C.l,  of  Northern  birlh:  cmigralnl 
about  1830  to  .\labaiua,  aud  became  a  merchant  of  Perry 
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00. ;  was  afterwards  editor  of  the  Mobile  Regitter,  a  Whig 
paper;  was  mayor  of  Mobile,  and  in  1861  opposed  seces- 
sion ;  chosen  in  1865  to  Congress,  was  not  allowed  to  take 
his  seat ;  was  the  founder  of  Citronelle,  Mobile  co.,  Ala., 
where  he  has  since  resided. 

Langdon  (.John),  LL.D.,  a  patriot  of  New  Hampshire, 
b.  at  Portsmouth  in  1741.  became  a  successful  merchant  of 
that  town.  In  1774  he  assisted  in  securing  for  the  colonies 
the  ordnance  stores  in  the  furt  near  Portsmouth.  In  1775 
he  was  sent  to  the  Congress.  In  1776  he  became  navy 
agent.  Speaker  of  the  New  Hampshire  assembly,  and  judge 
of  the  common  ple.as.  He  gave  the  money  with  which 
Stark's  famous  brigade  was  equipped,  and  in  person  com- 
manded a  company  at  Bennington,  Saratoga,  and  elsewhere. 
In  1779  he  was  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  convention 
and  Continental  agent.  In  17S3  he  was  sent  to  Congress, 
and  was  afterwards  more  than  once  Speaker  in  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature.  He  was  president  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1785,  and  in  1787  was  in  the  convention  which 
drafted  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  1788  he  was  governor, 
and  again  in  1805-09  and  1810-12.  He  was  a  U.  S.  Senator 
178H-1801,  and  declined  the  secretaryship  of  the  navy  and 
the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  U.  S.     D.  Sept.  18,  ISl'.l. 

Langdon  (Sami-el).  D.  D.,  ABEnnEEs-.  b.  in  Boston, 
Mass..  .Jan.  12,  1723,  and  graduated  at  Harv.ard  in  1740. 
He  became  master  of  a  grammar  school  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. ;  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Louisburg  expedition  1745; 
assist.ant  minister,  and  afterwards  (1747-74)  pastor,  of  the 
First  Congregational  church  at  Portsmouth ;  president  of 
Harvard  College  1774-80,  and  afterwards  a  minister  at 
Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.  He  was  prominent  in  the  public 
affairs  of  the  State.  Published  many  sermons,  and  several 
volumes  upon  theological  and  religious  subjects.  D.  Nov. 
29,  1797. 

Langdon  (WoonBi'Rv),brotherof  ,Tohn  Langdon(174I- 
18191,  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1739  :  served  in  Congress 
1779-80;  ajudgeof  the  New  Hampshire  supreme  court  1782, 
and  again  1786-90,  and  held  other  public  offices.  D.  at 
Portsmouth  Jan.  13,  1805. 

Lange  (Joh.i.vs  Peter),  b.  Apr.  10.  1802.  at  Sonnborn, 
near  Elberfeld,  in  Rhenish  Prussi.a,  in  humble  circum- 
stances; acquired  his  first  education  by  his  own  energy; 
attended  for  a  year  .and  a  half  the  gymnasium  of  Diisscl- 
dorf :  studied  theology  at  Bonn  ;  preached  in  several  places, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Zurich  in  1841, 
and  in  1854  at  Bonn.  His  Lehen  ,/c.m  (3  vols..  1844-47), 
translated  into  English  bv  Sophia  Taylor  and  J.  E.  Rvland 
(Philadelphia.  1S72),  ChnttHche  Dnrjmnta- (3  vols.,  1849- 
52),  and  Apnuinlisrhe  Zcltalifr  (2  vols.,  185.3-54),  exercised 
a  widespread  and  highly  beneficial  influence;  of  his  Then- 
fogi^ch-fHutn'frtisrJie  fiifirhrrrk  aD  English  edition  has  been 
prepared  under  the  title  of  Lniir/e'a  Puinineiilarii,  by  Philip 
Schaff,  and  published  at  New  York  ( 1865,  sciy.). 

Lang'eland  ("long  land"),  an  island  of  Denmark,  in 
the  ISallic,  between  Funen  and  Laaland.  It  is  33  miles  long 
and  3  miles  broad.  Area,  106  square  miles.  Pop.  18.399. 
It  is  exceedingly  fertile,  producing  wheat,  apples,  good  tim- 
ber, and  excellent  cattle.     Principal  town.  Rudkiobing. 

Lan'gemarcq,  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of 
West  Flanders,  has  extensive  manufactures  of  lace  and 
linen.     Pop.  615S. 

Lan'genbielau,  a  number  of  villages  in  Silesia,  Prus- 
sia, on  the  Peila.  consisting  of  Tpper,  Lower,  Great,  Lit- 
tle, New,  and  01.1  Langenbielau,  which  together  form  a 
town  of  12,700  inhabitants.  Many  kinds  of  manufactures 
are  carried  on,  especially  cotton. 

Laiigensarza.  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Saxony,  numbering  about  10,000  inhabitants  ;  was  several 
times  the  theatre  of  battles.  On  Feb.  Ij,  1761,  the  allied 
Prussians  and  Englishmen,  under  Sydow  and  Sporeken,  de- 
fejited  the  German  imperial  army  "under  Steinville;  Apr. 
17,  1813,  the  Prussians  defeated  the  Bavarians;  .Tune  27, 
ISOfi,  a  bloody  contest  took  place  between  the  Prussians 
anil  the  H.anoverians.  Under  the  command  of  King  George, 
who  had  allied  himself  closely  to  Austria,  the  Hanoverian 
army,  numbering  about  20,000  men,  broke  up  from  Giit- 
tingcn  and  moved  southward  in  order  to  join  the  Bava- 
rians, who  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  Thiiringcr  Wald. 
A  Prussian  corps  under  the  command  of  Gen.  vun  Fliess, 
reinfcrrced  by  troops  from  Saxe-Gotha.  and  numbering 
about  10.000  men,  pushed  forward  from  Golha  in  order  to 
detain  them.  At  Langensalza  an  encounter  took  place,  in 
which  the  Hanoverians,  although  victorious,  sutfered  so 
mucli  that  they  were  unable  to  continue  their  march.  They 
lost  102  officers  and  1327  men;  the  Prussi.ans,  846  in  all. 
As  a  superior  number  of  Prussian  troops  came  on  from 
other  sides  during  the  next  days,  the  Hanoverians  had  to 
capitulate;  the  army  became  jirisoners  of  war.  and  soon 
after  the  kingdom  ceased  to  exist.         Ai'crsT  Niemann. 


Langeron',  de  (Andraolt),  Count,  b.  at  Paris  Jan. 

13,  1763;  served  in  America  as  sub-lieutenant  during  the 
closing  year  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ;  rose  to  be 
colonel  in  1786;  emigrated  from  France  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution  ;  took  service  in  Russia  in  1790. 
first  against  Sweden,  and  afterwards  against  Turkey  (1790 
-91);  was  with  the  Austrian  forces  in  the  invasions  of  the 
Low  Countries  and  of  France  (1792-94) ;  returned  to  Rus- 
sia, and  rapidly  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  and 
count  (1799) ;  commanded  a  Russian  division  at  Austerlitz, 
and  on  the  Danube  in  the  Turkish  war  from  1807  to  1812; 
bore  a  distinguished  jiart  in  resisting  the  grand  army  of 
Napoleon  in  the  invasion  of  Russia  (1SI2-13).  in  the  vic- 
tory of  Leipsio  ( Oct.  18).  and  the  advance  upon  Paris  ( 1814) ; 
was  governor-general  of  New  Russia  in  1822;  served  in 
Turkish  war  1828-29,  and  d.  at  St.  Petersburg  July  4,  1831. 
He  left  MS.  memoirs  which  were  used  by  Thiers  in  the 
Histtirti  iif  the  Cuiisu/iite  ami  Empire. 

Langevin'  (Hector  Loms),  C.  B.,  b.  at  Quebec  Aug. 
15. 1820;  was  educated  at  the  Quebec  College  and  in  Mont- 
real; became  an  advocate  in  1850;  was  for  a  time  a  jour- 
nalist in  Montreal,  and  afterwards  in  Quebec;  was  mayor 
of  Quebec  1857-60.  and  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Par- 
liament 1858-66.  In  1 864  he  became  .solicitor-general,  and 
in  1866  postmaster-general.  He  was  (1866-69)  secretary 
of  state  in  the  Dominion  Ciibinef,  and  1809-72  minister  of 
public  works.  He  sits  (1875)  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  Dorchester,  Quebec;  was  made  C.  B.  in  1868.  Author 
of  Droit  Afhntniittrittif  (hs  ParoisHea  (1862),  and  is  a  con- 
servative in  iiolilics. 

Lang'ham,  de  (Simon),  CARniNAi,,  b.  probably  at 
Langbam,  Rutlandshire,  England,  about  1310;  became  a 
monk  in  Westminster  in  1335,  prior  and  abbot  in  1349, 
high  treasurer  of  England  1360,  bishop  of  Ely  1362,  chan- 
cellor 1363,  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  papal  pro- 
vision July  22,  1366.  His  most  noted  action  was  the  re- 
moval of  AVyclifie  from  the  wardenship  of  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  Pope  Urban  V.,  who 
signalized  his  approval  by  making  Langham  a  cardinal- 
presbyter  (1368),  while  the  king,  Edward  III.,  was  favor- 
able to  the  Reformer.  The  new  carilinal  was  forced  t<i  re- 
sign his  archbishopric  (Nov.,  1368),  and  retired  to  .\vignon, 
where  he  became  a  trusted  counsellor  of  Pope  Gregory  XL, 
and  d.  July  22,  1376.  After  the  accession  of  Richa'ril  II. 
his  remains  were  removed  with  great  pomp  to  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1379. 

Lang'horne  (.John).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Kirkby-Stephen.West- 
moreland,  England,  in  Mar.,  1735;  entered  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1760;  became  curate  of  St.  John's.  Clerkcnwell, 
and  of  Blagden.  Somersetshire,  and  was  some  time  assistant 
preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1768  he  removed  to  Folke- 
stone, where  his  brother  William  (1721-72)  was  perpetual 
curate,  and  with  him  made  a  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives 
(6  vols..  1770).  which  still  holds  its  position  as  one  of  the 
most  widely-read  of  any  translation  from  a  classic  author. 
He  published  many  poems,  tales,  and  sermons  of  little 
value,  and  in  1777  became  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of 
Wells.  Somersetshire.     D.  at  Blagden  Apr.  1,  1779. 

Lang'land,  Langelande,  or  Longland  (Robert), 
b.  probably  at  Cleobury  Mortimer,  Shropshire,  about  1332; 
was  educated  at  Oxford  ;  became  a  fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
and  a  monk  at  Malvern.  His  VigifMi  of  Piers  Plowman,  in 
alliterative  verse,  written  about  1362,  was  a  satire  upon  the 
clergy,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  works  written  in  the  Eng- 
lish language;  first  printed  in  1550.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Thomas  Wright  (London,  1856).  Langland  d. 
about  1400. 

tangles  (Loiis  Mathiei).  b.  at  Perenne,  Hante-Loire, 
Aug.  23.  1763:  studied  Oriental  languages  at  Paris,  and 
attracted  considerable  attention  in  1787  by  his  translation 
into  French  from  the  Persian  of  Tamerlane's  InftifnteH.  In 
1789-90  he  edited  Father  Amiot's  Mantchoo-French  dic- 
tionary, and  in  1795  he  induced  the  French  republican 
government  to  establish  a  special  school  of  Oriental  lan- 
gu.ages,  of  which  he  himself  became  the  first  administrator 
and  jirofessor  in  the  Persian.  Through  this  school,  and 
through  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  of  which  he 
also  was  the  founder,  he  exercised  a  large  and  beneficial 
influence.  He  was  also  the  author  of  numerous  works  re- 
lating to  Oriental  languages  and  literature.  D.  at  Paris 
Jan.  28,  1824. 

Ijangloi.s'  (VirroR),  b.  at  Dieppe  Mar.  20,  1829;  stud- 
ied Oriental  languages,  and  travelled  in  1852-53  in  Cilicia 
and  .\rmenia.  where  he  discovered  over  eighty  new  Greek 
inscriptions,  and  undertook  excavations  at  Tarsus,  from 
which  he  brought  many  interesting  antiquities  to  Paris. 
In  1867  he  published  Le  Mont  Athoti  et  fiee  MoitastereK.  con- 
taining a  photo-lithographic  reproduction  of  the  googrnph- 
ical  work  of  Ptolemy.     In  1868  he  began  the  publication 
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of  Collection  dea  Htaiorient  ancient  tt  modernea  de  VArmf' 
nicy  wbich  was  unfiDUbeU  wbcn  bo  d.  May  H,  IStiD. 

Lan^'iiuUy  town  of  Switzcrhind,  in  the  canton  ol"  Berne, 
bas  iron  founilrics.  timnericf.  inanui'actures  of  lobacco  and 
watches,  and  au  active  trade  iu  liueu  and  cheese.  Pop. 
5860. 

Lango'ln,  post-v,  and  tp.  of  Beuiou  co.,  Minn.,  on 
the  Mi:<sijisi|.pi  Ilivor.     Pop.  Sj. 

Lan^  Plantation,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Mc.    Pop.  36. 

Langri'S,  tuwn  of  France,  in  the  department  of  llaute- 
Marne,  situated  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Marne,  on  a  j.lateau 
at  an  elevation  of  1460  feot.  It  is  an  old  town,  with  a  ca- 
thedral of  the  eleventh  century,  a  college,  and  tbeulogical 
seminary.  Large  trade  in  grain  and  cattle,  and  celebrated 
manufacture  of  tine  cutlery.  It  is  the  hirthjilace  of  Diderot, 
to  whose  memory  a  monument  was  erected  here.    Pop.  8320. 

Lang^s,  tp.  of  Darlington  co..  S.  C.     Pop.  1211. 

Ltangs'ton*  post-v.  of  Mtmtcnlm  eo.,  IMieb.,  10  miles 
from  (ircenviile  Station,  which  is  on  the  Detroit  Lansing 
and  Lake  Michigan  U.  U. 

Langstun  (Jons  Mkucku),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Louisa  Court- 
house, Louisa  CO.,  Va.,  Dec.  U,  182'J.  By  birth  a  slave,  bo 
was  emancipated  when  six  years  old;  edm-ated  at  Oberlin 
College,  where  ho  graduated  in  1S4'J,  and  from  the  theolog- 
ical department  of  the  .same  college  iu  1Sj3;  studied  law, 
being  admitted  to  the  Ohio  })ar  in  1S54  ;  pursue<l  his  profes- 
sion for  thirteen  years  in  <.Hiio,  when  ho  was  called  to  a  pro- 
fessorship iu  the  law  department  of  the  Howard  University 
at  Washington,  D.  C;  became  dean  of  the  faculty,  and  in 
lS7.'t  vice-president  and  acting  president  of  the  university. 
Was  appointed  in  1871.  by  the  President  of  the  U.  S.,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
of  which  in  1875  he  was  elecrtcd  secretary.  Author  of  va- 
rious addresses  and  papers  upon  political,  biographic,  lit- 
erary, and  scientific  subjects,  and  is  distinguished  as  au 
orator  and  scholar. 

Lang'stroth  (Lorknzo  L')riiiAi\K).  b.  at  Philadelphia 
Dec.  2J,  isli);  graduated  at  Yato  ISIU;  tutor  there  1h:J4- 
35;  pastor  of  the  .South  Congregat-ional  church,  Andover, 
Mass.,  1830-39;  principal  of  AI)bott  Female  Seminary, 
Andover,  1838-31);  of  (Jreenfield  (Ala^s.)  High  School 
18.'J9-43;  pastor  of  Second  Cluireh,  Greenfield,  i\Ia.«s., 
1843-48;  principal  of  a  young  ladies' school,  I'lnladclphia, 
1848-52.  Since  1858  has  resiiled  at  Oxford,  O.  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth  is  famous  as  the  inventor  of  the  movable-comb  hive, 
which  has  wrought  a  revolution  in  bee-keeping.     Author 

of  the  //(Vc  and  Hoiiv^'Iice,  etc. 

Lang'toft  (  Pf.tkr),  b.  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  a  canon  uf  the  order  of  St.  .\ngu.stine  at  Brid- 
lington, Yorkshire,  and  derived  his  name  from  a  parish  of 
the  8ame  county,  perhaps  his  native  place.  He  translated 
from  the  Latin  into  French  verse  Herbert  Bosenham's  Li/e 
of  ThoiitfiH  d  litc/i-rt  (1300?),  and  wrote,  also  in  verse,  a 
French  Cltronii/e  of  Kinjlaud  from  the  siego  of  Troy  to  the 
reign  of  Kdward  I.,  translated  into  Knglish  verse  by  Kobort 
de  Bruune,  and  edited  by  Hearuc  (Oxford,  1725). 

liang'ton  (Stkpiikn),  CAitniNAi,,  b.  in  Devonshire.  Lin- 
coln, or  Sussex,  Eng.,  about  1100;  was  educated  at  Paris, 
taking  degrees  in  philosophy  and  theology;  became  a  pro- 
fessor and  chancellor  of  the  univi-rsity  and  canon  of  Nntro 
Dame;  was  a  fellow-student  with  Lritbario  Coiiti,  who  be- 
came pope  in  1I'J8,  ami  was  named  in  the  same  year  a 
mouiber  of  the  pajtal  houseb'tM.  In  1206,  Langton,  whilo 
on  a  visit  to  Home,  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  in  December 
of  the  same  year  was  by  express  order  of  (be  pope  elected 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  King 
John.  Though  couseeraled  by  the  p»»pe  at  Viterbo  in  June, 
1207,  Luiigtou  was  not  permitted  to  take  possession  of  his 
606  until  the  submission  of  King  John  to  the  papacv  in  1213, 
when  ho  immediately  joincrl  the  insurgent  bart»nH  In  their 
conflict  with  that  monareb,  assisted  them  at  Burv  St.  Kd- 
mund's  (Nov.  2(l.  1214)  in  drawing  up  the  basis  of  l\Iagna 
Charta,  and  headed  the  HhI  of  baronial  signiTS  <i{  thai  in- 
strument at  Ilunnymede  (June  1.'),  1215).  For  this  conduct 
ho  incurred  the  censure  of  the  pope,  and  no(\vilhsfan<ling 
a  visit  to  Homo  was  suspended  from  his  functions  in  De- 
cember of  that  year,  but  restored  F.-b..  IL'IO.  Ho  returncil 
to  England  in  1218;  crowned  IL-nry  III.  in  1220;  presitled 
at  the  Council  of  Osney  in  1222.  which  drew  up  a  code 
of  canon  law;  watched  over  the  obnervanec  of  Magna 
Charta;  and  in  122.'!  again  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  barons  to  demnnd  its  continnalion  from  Henry  IlL 
The  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters  bus  been  commonly 
attributed  to  him.  He  is  rejiresented  as  having  been  u 
man  of  great  learning  and  author  of  numerous  (lieological 
works,  none  of  which,  however,  is  extant.  1>.  at  Slindon, 
Sussex,  July  It,  1228.  (See  Hook's  Avchbinhnpt  of  Cttn- 
tcrbiirtf.) 
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Lan'guage*  The  word  languaffe  comes  from  the  Latin 
lin'jua,  "  tongue,"  through  derivative  forms  representt-d  by 
Fr.  langaije.  It.  lint/uaytjio.  It  signifies,  then,  priniarilv, 
utterance  by  the  tongue,  that  being  the  most  active  and 
essential  of  the  articulating  organs.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  this  that  we  use  the  word  ;  it  denotes  articulate  utter- 
ance for  the  expression  of  thought.  But  this  also  in  two 
ways.  First,  wc  mean  by  lantjumjc  the  geneial  pounr  or 
faculty  of  expression  of  thought  by  articulate  tUteranee,  a 
power  possessed  and  exercised  bj'  all  normally  conftituled 
and  circumstanced  human  beings  (not  by  the  deaf  nor  by 
the  solitary) ;  in  this  sense,  uprr-h  is  its  common  synonym. 
Secondly,  we  mt:in  a  particular  body  of  articulate  utter- 
ances, signs  for  thought,  used  in  some  deOnite  community, 
present  or  past,  as  their  means  of  expression;  inlclligilile 
between  members  of  that  community,  but  not  to  out.=  iders. 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  hold  these  two  senses 
clearly  apart,  for  upon  their  confusion  depends  no  Muall 
part  of  the  fal^c  views  of  language  more  or  Ices  cuuinionly 
held. 

Wc  shall  begin  by  considering  tho  external  body  of  lan- 
guage, the  audible  sounds.  These  are  proiluecd  by  on  ap- 
paratus located  in  the  throat  and  mouth,  supplitd  with  ma- 
terial by  the  lungs.  The  lungs  send  forth  a  current  of  air 
through  tho  throat  and  mouth.  This  rtctivts  tone  and 
pitch  in  the  larynx  by  the  action  of  the  vocal  cords,  which 
are  tho  membranous  edges  of  a  pair  of  half  vahts,  capable 
of  being  brought  close  together  and  made  icnsc  across  the 
passage  of  the  throat,  so  that  the  expelUd  air  causes  them 
to  vibrate  like  the  tongue  or  reed  of  an  organ-pipe;  and 
this  vibration,  transmitted  to  our  organs  of  hearing  by  ihc 
sympathetic  movement  of  the  air,  is  cognized  by  us  as 
sound.  Above  this  vibrating  ap|>aratus  is  set  tho  cavity 
of  the  pharynx,  the  mouth,  and  the  nose,  iu  the  manner 
of  a  sounding-box;  and  voluntary  changes  made  in  the 
waits  and  ajierturcs  of  this  box  differentiate  the  sound, 
giving  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  distinguishable  products, 
which  arc  our  alphabetic  sounds.  That  branch  of  lin- 
guistics wbich  concerns  itself  with  the  physical  character 
of  alphabetic  sounds,  as  dependent  on  the  voluntary  move- 
ments of  the  organs,  is  called  phonetics  or  pbonttlogy  :  it 
involves  something  of  acoustics,  and  sonietbingof  onalomy, 
but  is  quite  distinct  from  either,  A  wry  brief  considera- 
tion of  its  lesiding  principles  will  be  all  that  is  needed  here. 

The  number  of  distinct  articulations  capable  of  biing 
produced  by  the  organs  of  utterance  is  indetinitely  great. 
Nearly  300  have  been  represented  separately  by  Ellis  in  his 
*'  PaUeotype"(first  chapter  of  A'fo/y  £,'«<///!(/(  Prouujiriation). 
But  many  of  these  are  variations,  hardly  perceptible  to  any 
but  skilled  and  observant  ears,  of  what  is  jiractically  the 
same  sound  ;  and  no  single  language  uses  for  purposes  of 
speech  more  than  a  fraction  of  this  number.  The  most  im- 
portant division  of  the  system  is  into  vowels  and  consonants. 
The  vowels  are  the  opener  sounds,  those  in  \thich  the  modify- 
ing action  of  the  mouth-organs  ou  the  intonated  currents  of 
breath  is  least,  which  are  therefore  mainly  tone;  the  con- 
sonants are  the  closer  sounds,  those  in  wliich  tho  clement 
of  oral  action  prevails  more  or  less  over  that  of  tone.  Upon 
the  anlilhesis  of  vowel  and  consonant,  the  succession  of 
alternntfly  opener  and  closer  sounds,  depends  what  we  call 
the  infivnlufc  character  of  our  ulleninec;  tho  stream  of 
audible  sound,  consisting  especially  of  the  vowels,  is  nar- 
rowed or  cut  off  from  point  to  point  by  (he  consonants,  and 
so  broken  into  rtrtiru/i,  "joints,"  being  thus  nmde  both 
distinct  and  flexible  to  a  degree  that  would  be  attainable 
in  no  oilier  way.  There  is  a  class  uf  consonants — p  l>,  k  ff, 
td — in  which  the  interference  of  the  mouth-organs  with  the 
stream  of  breath  is  carried  to  tho  extreme  of  comjiUte 
stoppage:  these  are  called  mutes  (stops,  checks).  There 
is  another  in  wliicb  the  organs  are  so  closely  ii])proacb<'d 
that  a  rustling  or  huizing  is  heard  at  (he  orifice,  and  is  Iho 
conspicuous  clement  in  tho  sound  produceil  :  these  are 
called  fricatives ;  they  arc  conveniently  divided  into  sibi- 
lants— such  as  its,  nft  zh  (of  nzun-) — and  spirants — such  as 
/r,  the  two  fA-sounds  [thiu,  tftat),  and  the  (lermnn  r/i. 
Another  very  ilistinct  class  is  (bat  of  tho  nasals  or  re- 
sonants;  in  these  there  is  a  couiphlc  clo.vuro  of  Iho  moulh- 
organs  at  the  same  jjoints  as  in  the  utt<'rance  of  the  mutes, 
but  the  nasal  passage  is  unclosed,  so  (bat  the  sounds  aro 
sonorims  imd  conlinuabic — as  ni,  ii,  vtf  (in  «mi«/m('/):  in  (ho 
nasal  vowels  {e.  if.  of  French)  there  is  an  unclosure  of  the 
nasal  passage  along  with  ordinary  vowel  u((eranee,  giving 
an  added  twang  to  the  product.  f>ne  more  class  ot  con- 
sonants remains,  llie  scnii-vowels  ;/,  ir,  /,  r — sounds  which 
stand  on  the  line  between  vowel  ami  consonant,;/  being  only 
inlinitesimally  different  from  the  i  of  pxtpir  (the  <*r.Fnnnd), 
and  tp  from  the  u  of  rnA:  (the  oo-souurl):  and  /  ami  r  being 
convertible,  and  by  many  languages  converted,  lo  vowel 
uses. 

In  English,  and  in  the  majority  of  other  languages,  there 
aro  iu  tho  mouth  three  places  of  complete  closure,  produ- 
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cing  mutes — a  front,  or  labial,  at  the  lips,  giving  p  and  6;  a 
bat-k,  or  palatal,  between  the  back  of  the  tonj^ue  and  the 
soft  palate,  giving  k  and  5/  ;  and  an  intermediate,  or  lingual, 
between  the  tip  or  front  part  of  the  tongue  and  the  I'oof  of 
the  mouth  at  or  back  of  the  upper  front  teeth,  giving  r  and  rf. 
The  last  two  puirs  may  vary  in  character  according  to  the 
place  on  the  palate  and  the  parts  of  the  tongue  used  ;  and 
different  ("s  .and  k's  are  sometimes  found  side  by  side  in  the 
same  language.  Usually  there  is,  as  in  English,  a  cor- 
responding na::ial  to  each  mute  closure.  But  the  other  conso- 
nants also  lend  toward  the  same  organs  of  production  :  thus, 
the  /'and  r  and  ic  arc  more  labial ;  the  th,  the  s  and  z,  and  the 
r  and  I,  are  lingual ;  and  the  ch,  the  eh  and  ;/*,  and  the  ;/ 
are  more  palatal.  And  even  the  vowels  show  the  same  tend- 
ency: from  the  «-soiind  of  /a;-,  which  is  the  purest  alpha- 
betic tone. most  unmodified  by  the  mouth-organs,  the  tongue 
approaches  the  palate,  toward  the  /'-position,  more  and  more 
in  the  a  of  pfiii^  the  e  of  pen,  and  the  i"  of  pin,  giving  thus 
a  palatal  series  of  vowels;  and  the  lips  are  more  and  more 
rounded  and  approached  in  the  a  of  all,  the  o  of  polCf  and 
the  ;(  of  rule,  giving  a  labial  series. 

There  is  one  more  principle  of  relationship  to  be  noted: 
that  of  sonant  to  non-sonant  or  surd  sounds.  The  «  and 
2,  for  example,  are  uttered  with  the  same  articulating  po- 
sition of  the  mouth-organs,  but  the  former  with  simple 
breath,  the  other  with  intonated  breath  or  sound;  the 
former  a  hiss,  the  latter  a  buzz.  And  tlio  difference  of  t 
and  (/  is  the  same,  sound  beginning  in  the  former  only  im-  I 
mediately  after  the  breach  of  mute  contact,  which  is  made 
with  breath  alone,  but  in  the  latter  beiore  the  breach,  by 
forcing  air  enough  to  support  for  a  moment  the  sonant 
viljration  of  the  vocal  cords  up  into  the  closed  cavity  of 
the  mouth.  Thus,  the  mutes  and  fricatives  go  usually  in 
pairs,  of  surd  and  sonant.  But  in  the  opener  positions  the 
mere  breath  is  not  sufricicnlly  characterized  to  give  an 
alphabetic  constituent  for  each  position,  and  we  throw  all 
the  different  products  together  as  A. 

The  principles,  then,  which  determine  the  system  of  the 
alphabet  are:  (I)  the  degree  of  approach  of  the  organs, 
between  the  absolute  openness  of  a  i/nr)  and  the  absolute 
closure  of  A",  t,  p  ;  (2)  the  particular  organs  or  parts  of  the 
mouth  brought  toward  or  against  one  another;  and  (.1)  the 
kind  of  material  furnished  to  the  mouth-organs  by  the 
throat,  whether  breath  or  sound.  Annexed  is  a  sample 
alphabet  thus  arranged,  containing  (with  n-^glcct  of  some 
minor  distinctions)  the  simple  sounds  of  the  English  lan- 
guage : 


vowels. 


y 

r,l 

w          s^rai-Towels. 

•) 

.  "3 

n 

m      nasals. 

surd.      / 

aspiration. 

-, 

sonant, 
surd. 

zh 
sh 

z 
s 

sibilants. 

sonant, 
surd. 

dh 
th 

^1  spirants. 

sonant, 
surd. 

(1 
k 

d 
I 

*  [  mutes. 

palatal 

lingual 

labial 

Sines. 

series. 

series. 

In  this  scheme,  a  represents  the  a-sound  in  pnn,  a  the 
sound  in  ull.  and  a  the  '* neutral"  vowel-sound  in  hut.  hart. 

The  spoken  alphabet  of  every  language  may  be  reduced 
to  a  systematic  form  resembling  this.  Alphabets  are.  how- 
ever, of  very  different  character  as  regards  both  the  num- 
ber and  the  identity  of  the  sounds  composing  them.  And 
languages  differ  not  only  in  their  sounds,  but  in  the  com- 
binations of  sounds  allowed  in  forming  syllables,  and  in 
the  combinations  of  syllables  allowed  in  forming  words. 
Some  have  hardly  more  than  a  dozen  articulations,  all  told, 
while  the  Sanskrit  and  English  each  possess  near  tifty; 
some  allow  only  one  consonant  in  a  syllable,  and  that 
always  before  the  vowel,  while  the  English  makes  such  in- 
tricate and  difficult  cotnbinations  as  strands,  twcl/ths;  some 
(as  Chinese)  admit  only  words  of  one  syllable,  while  Amer- 
ican Indian  languages  sometimes  count  the  syllables  of  a 
word  by  the  score.  And  as  they  differ  in  these  respects,  so 
also,  and  much  more,  in  the  combinations  of  sounds  by 
which  they  represent  any  given  conception  :  whence  the 
diversity  and  mutual  unintelligibility  of  human  languages. 
This  diversity,  which  is  very  different  fnnn  what  we  might 
feel  ourselves  authorized  to  expect,  considering  the  funda- 
mental unity  of  the  human  mind  and  its  o|)erations.  is  one 
of  the  problems  which  the  science  of  language  has  to  ex- 
plain. 

We  h.ave  said  that  articulate  sounds  are  produced  by  the 
voluntary  action  of  their  uttercrs.  Of  course  this  does  not 
imply  that  the  speaker  understands  at  all  the  mechanism 
which  he  sets  in  motion,  or  commands  it  otherwise  than  as 
he  commands  the  mechanism  of  locomotion  or  of  gesture. 
Each  human  organ  is  capable  of  making  all  the  sounds 


that  are  found  in  any  human  alphabet,  and  a  great  many 
more;  and  (apart  from  special  individual  dieabilities)  any 
sound  is  equally  easy  at  the  outset,  before  habits  are  form- 
ed, to  all  human  beings;  there  is  nothing  characteristic  of 
race  in  the  alphabets  of  different  races.  But  each  person 
grows  up  to  produce  by  imitation  just  those  sounds  which 
he  hears  others  make  about  him.  v*ome  sounds,  however, 
are  easier  and  sooner  learned  than  others;  tlic  norm  in 
every  language  is  given  by  the  practised  adult  speakers, 
and  the  cliild,  beginning  by  reproducing  only  imperfectly 
what  he  hears,  gradually  acquires  the  same  tacility  and  ac- 
curacy as  his  fellows  possess.  Just  so.  every  well-endowed 
child  is  capable  of  gaining  the  skill  of  eye  and  hand  re- 
quired for  any  one  of  an  indefinite  number  of  trades; 
and  he  actually  gains  that  to  which  he  is  made  to  apply 
himself.  Without  such  application  he  would  learn  none; 
and  so  he  would  acquire  no  language  if  he  were  not  taught 
it.  There  are,  we  shall  say.  a  thousand  different  languages 
in  the  world,  and  each  of  them  has  a  different  word  for 
"  hand,"  or  "  green,"  or  *'  run  ;"  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
human  benig  uses  one  of  these  thousand  words  instead 
of  another,  except  that  he  hears  it  useil  by  others,  and  then 
himself  learns  to  reproduce  it  by  imitation,  and  to  a-ssociate 
it  with  the  same  idea  which  it  represents  in  their  use. 
There  is  no  such  relation  between  the  articulating  appa- 
ratus and  the  apparatus  of  mental  aetion,  of  perceiving, 
and  comparing,  and  judging,  that  .anywhere  in  the  world 
a  human  being  produces  a  series  of  articulate  sounds  by 
an  internal  and  natural  impulse  as  representative  of  a  con- 
ception. The  relation  of  uttered  signs  for  ideas  is  precisely 
what  that  of  acted  signs  would  be;  the  hands  and  arms  arc 
capaijle  of  making  an  infinity  of  combinations  of  motions, 
and,  as  the  experience  of  the  deaf-mute  shows  us,  a  person 
is  capable  of  associating  conceptions  with  these  motions  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  them  a  full  apparatus  for  the 
expression  of  thought.  Wc  see  clearly  enough  that  the  tic 
between  such  signs  and  the  movements  of  the  mind  is  an 
external  and  .artificial  one;  but  it  is  not  less  the  ease  with 
our  own  signs.  That  is  to  say,  every  uttered  word  is  an 
arbitrary  and  conventional  sign — arbitrary,  because  any 
other  could  have  been  made  to  answer  the  same  purpose; 
conventional,  because  the  selection  of  this  one  has  its  sole 
ground  in  the  accordant  usage  of  aeonimunily.  It  was 
learned  by  the  direct  instruction  or  from  the  example  of 
others  who  used  it  already  ;  it  has  no  tie  with  its  inner  con- 
tent or  meaning  save  that  of  a  mental  association.  lie 
who  has  acquired  and  learned  to  use  one  set  of  signs  may 
add  another  and  another,  and  use  them  also  with  readiness, 
even  forgetting,  if  the  shift  be  made  early  enough,  his  first 
acquired  set,  or  "native  language."  in  their  favor. 

We  see,  then,  clearly,  what  the  "gift  of  language  "is  to 
man.  It  is  a  general  power  of  expression.  It  consists  in 
such  gifts  of  mind  and  of  body,  and  in  such  command 
o\*er  them,  that  any  human  being  can  possess  himself  of 
any  of  the  systems  of  expression  established  and  current 
in  the  world,  and  make  use  of  it,  more  or  less  perfectly,  for 
communication  and  for  the  operafions  of  his  thought.  It 
]ilaces  all  existing  Iangua;5es  within  his  reach,  but  puts 
none  into  his  possession  ;  ho  can  karn  to  speak  anything, 
but  can  speak  nothing  without  learning.  But  the  power 
to  use  implies  also,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  the  power 
to  produce.  If  there  could  be  surh  a  thing  started  as  a 
speerhlcss  community  of  human  beings,  it  would,  by  the 
exercise  of  its  gift,  make  a  beginning  of  supplying  itself 
a  language,  which  would  become  increased  and  extended 
and  perfected  until,  after  generations  enough  had  made 
their  contributions  to  it,  it  would  compare  with  some  of 
(hose  now  current.  Of  what  kind  the  beginnings  would  be 
we  shall  see  better  after  considering  the  main  facts  relating 
to  the  life  and  growth  of  the  existing  tongues. 

Men  are.  even  now  and  everywhere,  makers  as  well  as 
learners  and  users  of  language.  If  the  whole  life  of  lan- 
guage consisted  in  simple  teaching  and  learning,  every 
language  would  continue  the  same  from  age  to  age.  But 
not  one  does  in  fact  continue  the  same:  all  are  changing, 
some  more  and  some  less  rapidly.  The  English  has  changed 
so  that  the  form  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  which  we  call 
Anglo-Saxon,  is  as  a  wholly  strange  tongue  to  us.  T.atin 
changed  into  Old  French,  and  this  into  modern  French  ;  old 
High-German  changed  into  Middle,  antl  this  into  New:  and 
so  on.  This  is  simply  the  effeet  of  the  collective  mind  of  the 
speaking  community  working  underneath  its  apparatus  of 
expression,  and  adapting  the  latter  to  its  changing  needs 
and  shifting  preferences.  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that 
whatever  new  knowledge  and  altered  conceptions  may  arise 
in  a  community  must  somehow  find  expression  in  its  speech 
— that  the  passing  out  of  mind  of  ohl  conceptions  is  accont- 
panied  by  the  oblivion  of  their  signs  (if  not  transferred  to 
new  uses) ;  and  then  there  is.  l^esidcs.  a  kind  of  wear  and 
tear  of  words,  by  which  they  change  shaiie  or  disappear, 
and  a  constant  production  of   new   material  to  take  the 
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place  of  what  is  lost,  and  to  extend  and  improve  the  means 
of  expression.  To  iindtTstiind  these  changes  is  to  undor- 
stand  the  growth  of  hmguage;  and  in  order  to  be  under- 
stoM'l,  in  thciuselvcs  and  in  their  cauees,  they  nce<l  to  bo 
stiiiiied  in  their  detail;  the  general  otfeet  is  only  the  sum 
of  tictail?,  oa^-li  of  which  lias  its  own  Iii^tory  am!  (ie<  asion. 

Thn  chnnges  (if  language  may  be  best  gniupcd  under 
three  heads:  (1)  alterations  of  old  material;  (-)  loss  of 
material  ;  (:i)  additions  of  new  material.  Alterations  of 
old  material,  a-jjain.  are  made  cither  in  the  external  audible 
form  of  wonls  or  in  their  internal  content,  their  meaning. 
Eaeh  kind  of  alteration  is  independent  of  the  other;  and 
for  the  reason  that  the  tie  between  form  and  meoning  is. 
as  pointed  out  above,  only  one  of  tho  convenience  of  use; 
otherwi*Jc  tho  two  could  not  be  divorced.  Each  is  deter- 
mini'i!  by  the  requirements  of  the  convenience  of  the  users; 
and  this,  ?'>  far  as  alteration  of  outward  form  is  concerned, 
makes  towards  ease  of  utterance,  economy  of  the  muscular 
effort  of  enunciation.  The  principle  of  case  is  that  which 
und'vlies  the  whole  department  of  jiiionctio  ciiangc.  It 
shows  ifself  most  obviously  in  tho  constant  abridgment 
whii^ii  wortls  undergo  l>y  the  loss  of  initial,  and  especially 
of  fmal,  sounds  and  syllables,  and  tho  omission  or  con- 
traction of  interior  elements.  Thus,  hear  in  "wo  boar" 
is  from  hfifn-nmusi,  bore  in  '*  wc  bore  "  fr<tm  h(rh!mnii(tti{, 
hnd  in  ''had  wo"  from  hnhaidcdehiui  ;  nliuM  is  from  elfi- 
mnxiinr:  and  so  on.  Wo  may  follow  the  gradual  reduction 
of  a  word  liko  hhnrnmasi  through  such  forms  as  pheromcs 
(dial.  (Ireek)  viniX  fcrimus  (Lat.},  and  fta/Vam  (Goth.) ;  and 
80  in  inaumerabli^  similar  cases.  By  this  means  especially 
tho  endings  which  onco  showed  the  grammatical  forms  of 
words  are  worn  out  and  lost.  As  is  well  known,  no  lan- 
guage bIiows  th?  results  of  this  abbreviating  process  in  such 
a  degree  as  the  English.  The  monosyllables  which  form 
two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  our  lauguage  as  spoken  or 
written  were  all  of  them  words  of  two  or  three  or  more 
syllables  in  its  earlier  condition.  But  also  the  constituent 
elements  of  words  that  arc  spared  become  variously  altered. 
Tho  (diaractcr  and  extent  of  the  spoken  alphai)ot  are  all 
the  time  slowly  changing.  Old  sounds  go  out  of  uso ;  now 
ones  are  introducerl ;  both  vowels  oiid  consonants  are  shifted 
(o  ofhor  places  and  modes  of  utterance.  Thus,  the  old 
Indo- European  aspirates  (mutes  with  a  puff  (i\'  flatufi,  a 
kind  of  h,  loUowing  the  broach  of  their  contact)  havo  long 
since  disappeared  in  Europe,  becoming  variously  altered ; 
the  root  fihif}',  instanced  above,  is  in  ancient  Greek  ;?Arj* 
(;///),  in  mod'-rn  Greek,  as  in  Latin,  /er  (tho  /a  sound  not 
found  .at-  all  in  tho  original  alphaiiet)  ;  in  Germanic,  brr  ,* 
the  hub  of  hfthiiu  (our  have)  is  Latin  cap  (cnpcrf);  and  so 
on.  All  such  transitions  of  sound  are  more  or  less  strictly 
rcduciblo  to  rule,  being  governed  by  tho  physical  relations 
of  .lonrids  and  by  tho  general  tendencies  of  language,  as 
motlified  by  tlio  a[peeial  tendencies  and  habits  of  cacli  par- 
ticular community.  To  trace  them  out,  and,  so  far  as  is 
po^s';bie,  explain  them,  is  the  t:isk  of  phonetic  science.  As- 
similation is  tho  head  under  which  the  larger  part  of  thorn 
fall;  both  on  the  smaller  scale,  making  ditlieult  combina- 
tions more  pronounceable,  and  on  the  larger  scale,  approx- 
imiling  tho  whole  vowel  nnd  consonant  systems  to  one  an- 
other, making  (ho  vowels  closer  ami  the  consonants  opener, 
nnd  thus  filling  up  the  filphabetio  system  with  inlermcdiate, 
more  slightly  dillerentialed,  sounds.  Li  Lido-Europoan.  « 
was  the  only  fricative  con  sonant,  and  «  {/m-),  i  (  pitfuf.),  and 
n  {rule)  the  only  vowel-sounds,  and  a  formed  a  quarter  to 
a  third  of  the  wliole  utterance,  while  with  us  a  has  sunk  to 
much  loss  (ban  a  hundredth.  Tliere  are  examples  of  tho 
opposite  principle,  dissimilation,  and  itioi-e  diflii-ult  and 
anomalous  cases;  of  \vlii<di  (be  most  imted  and  intrieii.te  is 
tho  so-called  Grimm's  law  of  the  rotation  of  mutes  in  Ger- 
manic language,  whorcby,  of  the  original  surd,  aspirate, 
and  sonant  mutes  fin  this  order)  each  is  hy  tho  majority  of 
(Linnanio  cliuler^ts  |nished  aromid  one  step,  and  in  the  lligh- 
(i -nran  two  steps;  thus,  Sans,  tod,  Eng.  that,  Ger.  dua 
(th  '  sibilant  replarMug  tlie  aspirate). 

The  changes  of  intorniil  content  or  meaning  of  words  are 
quite  as  indefinitely  various  ns  those  of  form,  and  even 
nmro  irrerlucible  to  systematic  ord<T.  There  is  hardly  a 
conceivable  transfer  of  uso  which  iniiy  not  be  found  exem- 
pliliod  in  the  history  of  worda.  But  rruudi  the  greater  part 
of  th?m  may  be  rudely  classified  umlor  two  great  heads — 
restriction  and  extension.  By  restriction  or  spcciali/ation 
is  meant  tho  taking  of  a  general  word  expressive  of  quality 
or  ae'ion.  and  nniking  of  it  the  specillc  appellation  of  some 
thing  or  class  of  things  possessing  that  along  with  other 
qualities.  Thus,  the  nun  is  nami'tl  from  its  "  shining."  the 
mfiuit  from  hor  "measuring"  of  time;  n  p/unrt  from  its 
"  wandering  "  motion  ;  the  r/rrfn'c  forcty  from  its  displaying 
itself  in  "  arnbor"  [when  rubbed};  a  vrrm-rut  from  tho 
shape  of  the  "growing"  moon;  a  hmtrd  from  its  h"ing 
"broad"  in  proportion  to  its  thickness;  and  so  on.  This 
is    ono  of   the  earliest,   most  constant,   and    most  fruitful 


methods  by  which  names  of  tilings  have  been  won.  But  a 
name,  once  wtm,  becomes  the  appellation  of  a  clatris  of  related 
things,  and  the  limits  of  classes  are  constantly  shifting  aud 
spreading  by  direct  and  indirect  means.  Even  huh  aud  moon 
become  class-names  when  the  progress  of  astronomy  dis- 
closes other  bodies  of  analogous  character  with  them  ;  pfawt 
is,  by  the  same  means,  both  changed  in  application  (made 
to  exclude  snu  and  include  earth)  and  widened  (to  take  in 
Uranus  and  Neptune  aud  the  asteroids).  But  not  tics  of 
scientific  classification  alone,  ties  of  analogy,  of  every  kind 
aud  degree,  are  used  to  extend  the  sphere  of  application  of 
words.  Board  is  made  to  signify  the  "table,"  an<l  then  tho 
food  set  on  it,  and  the  body  of  men  that  sit  round  it  {hoard 
of  directors,  etc.).  Poot,  literally  "put,  placed,"  gets  a 
whole  scheme  of  meanings,  seemingly  of  utter  diversity, 
although  each  is  really  fastened  to  some  one  of  the  others 
by  a  traceable  tie  of  association.  Thus,  a  great  part  of 
our  words  come  to  have  a  variety  of  senses  more  or  less  re- 
mote from  one  another — senses  which  it  is  (he  ofhco  of  the 
lexicographer  to  place  in  their  right  mutual  relations,  but 
which  the  ordinary  speaker  would  often  be  puzzled  to  ex- 
plain. But  there  are  two  special  departments  of  this  change 
which  require  a  word  or  two  of  additional  notice.  In  the 
first  place,  all  our  expressions  for  intellectual  and  moral 
conceptions  and  relations  are  obtained  thus  from  terms 
originally  indicative  of  what  is  jihysical  and  sensible : 
thus,  right  is  "  straight,"  and  irrowj  is  "  wrung  "  or  "  twist- 
ed ;"  nnderetaiid  is  "stand  in  the  midst "  of  anything:  im~ 
p(if  is  "  fold  in,"  apply  is  '*  fold  to,"  rc/^/y  is  "  bend  back," 
coiiipfif  is  "bend  along  with  ;"  derclnf)  is  "  unwraj)  ;"  nrrur 
is  '*  run  against ;"  apprehend  is  "  take  hold  ;"  and  so  on. 
In  the  second  place,  words  indicative  of  relation,  form- 
words,  connectives,  auxiliaries,  are  made  from  words  for- 
merly of  more  definite  and  material  meaning  by  a  gradual 
extension  so  wide  that  it  results  in  a  complete  effacemcnt, 
by  attenuation,  of  that  meaning.  Thus,  the  verb  hr,  tho 
copula  between  sul>jcct  and  predicate,  is  made  up  of  roots 
signifying  originally  "grow,"  "dwell,"  "sit,"  "stand,"  and 
Iho  like.  The  auxiliary  have,  now  a  sign  of  past  time  (/ 
hare  done),  of  future  obligation  (/  havetof/o),  and  so  on,  is 
from  a  root  meaning  "seize,"  "grasp;"'  wilf  comes  from 
"enclose,"  shafl  from  "offend,"  mni/  from  "be  strong." 
Tho  articles  aro  from  demonstratives  and  numerals;  rela- 
tives, from  demonstratives  and  interrogatives ;  conjunc- 
tions, from  ad\'erbs  nnd  other  ]>arts  of  spec^eh. 

By  both  these  methods  the  material  of  a  growing  and 
cultivating  language  is  constantly  undergoing  conversion 
to  finer,  more  formal,  more  conceptual  uses,  and  this  is 
jierhaps  the  grandest  general  movement  that  goes  on  in  it. 
There  aro  minor  movements  of  every  kind,  many  of  which 
are  made  the  subject  of  exposition  and  illustration  in  such 
works  as  Trench's  Studt/  of  Words  and  Eufjfixh  Puftt  aud 
J*rc»rnt;  there  is  no  space  to  dwell  upon  flum  here. 

Tho  second  general  division  of  linguistic  clninge  is  that 
of  loss.  It  is  a  comparatively  simple  subject.  As  language 
is  nmintained  and  kept  in  existeuco  only  by  use,  disuse 
causes  disappearance  of  any  of  its  elements,  A  word  is 
lost  when  the  conception  for  which  it  stood  dies  out  of 
men's  knowledge  and  remembrance;  so,  for  example,  the 
phraseology  of  ancient  religion  and  ancient  arts,  when 
these  are  superseded  by  new,  unless,  indeed,  some  of  tho 
old  wonls  should  take  on  new  and  changed  meanings;  then 
we  havo  only  tliat  minor  kind  of  loss  which  consists  in  the 
disappearance  of  an  internal  content.  But  wonls  are  also 
crowded  out  of  uso  by  the  uprisal  of  new  terms  which  come 
into  fashion  and  make  them  dispensal)Ie.  When,  for  ex- 
aitiple,  the  flood  of  words  of  Latin  origin  was  Ijrouglit  in 
upon  I'wiglish,  it  caused  the  olisoleseenee  of  many  an  ecjual- 
ly  good  term  of  Saxon  origin;  and  sporadic  eases  are  al- 
ways liable  to  ha])pen  of  words  being  allowe<l  by  careless- 
ness, as  it  were,  to  die  out,  which  we  afterwards  regret. 

A  more  imjiortunt  department  of  loss  consists  in  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  signs  of  grammatieal  distinctions,  and 
with  those  of  the  consciousness  of  the  distinctions  them- 
selves, chieny  as  a  result  of  tho  wearing-out  processes  of 
phonetic  decay.  As  already  noted,  no  modern  langnngo 
offers  such  abundant  exemplifioation  ui'  this  ns  our  Kngltsh. 
Thus,  the  seven  original  cases  of  our  family  have  been  rc- 
iluced  to  two  (in  certain  pronouns,  three) ;  the  five  original 
tenses,  to  two;  tho  agreement  of  the  aitjeetivo  with  its 
noun,  in  two  forms  of  declension,  is  entirely  lost;  the 
scheme  of  artificial  or  grammatieal  gender  is  obliterated  ; 
the  subjunctive  mood  is  nearly  gone.  But  the  same  lliing 
is  true  in  less  degree  of  all  ti»e  languages  akin  with  ours, 
.anil  of  all  others  which  have  any  grammatical  struclure  nt 
all.  The  law  of  atibreviation  is  inexoralde  in  its  working, 
and,  along  with  what  can  well  enough  bo  spared,  takes 
away  what  is  \alualde. 

The  third  division  of  change  includes  additions  to  the 
material  of  language,  t^f  the  addition  of  new  meaning-*-  to 
old  words,  suflicient  notice  has  already  been  taken  ;  and  it 
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is  evident  that  by  this  means  the  resources  of  expression 

of  a,  language  may  be  very  much  increased  without  any 
corresponding  outside  show.  It  is  jiossible,  too,  to  no  small 
extent,  to  pile  away  the  results  of  new  knowledge  in  the 
old  words:  however  much  we  may  come  to  know  more  than 
of  old  about  the  sun,  hent,  j-isitu/  and  /ulfhtf/.  and  innumer- 
able other  subjects,  it  does  not  disturb  our  employment  of 
the  traditional  names.  These  are  just  as  real  parts  of  the 
growth  of  language,  produced  by  the  same  forces  and  for 
the  same  purposes,  as  the  more  external  additions.  Ex- 
ternal additions  are  of  two  kinds:  those  made  by  borrow- 
ing from  abroad,  and  those  made  by  the  development  of 
native  material.  Borrowing  is  a  wellnigh  universal  pro- 
cess of  language-making;  there  is  hardly  one  unmixed 
tongue  in  the  world,  unless  here  and  there  a  dialect  which 
never  comes  into  contact  with  any  other.  But  only  those 
langua'^es  borrow  on  a  large  scale  of  which  the  speakers 
have  derived  to  a  large  extent  their  culture,  knowledge, 
institutions,  from  other  communities.  The  Persian  in  this 
way  gets  material  of  expression  indefinitely  from  the  Ara- 
bic ;  the  Turkish,  from  the  Persian  and  Arabic ;  the  modern 
dialects  of  India,  from  the  Sanskrit;  the  Japanese,  from 
the  Chinese.  And  so  all  the  peoples  who  inherit  Greek  and 
Roman  civilization  have  taken  abumlantly  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  vocabularies.  And  our  English  has  borrowed 
more  than  any  other  language  that  is  not  descended  direct- 
ly from  the  Latin  ;  partly  because  the  forcible  fusion  of  a 
Germanic  and  a  Romanic  dialect  which  was  the  result  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  opened  the  door  to  such  borrowing 
and  made  it  easy  ;  and  partly  because  the  native  processes 
of  composition  and  derivation  in  English  had  become  so 
inactive  that  not  much  growth  could  be  accomplished  by 
their  aid.  As  our  vocabulary  presents  itself  in  the  diction- 
aries, about  five-sevenths  of  it  are  of  classical  origin.  Of 
course,  in  actual  use,  in  speaking  or  writing,  the  propor- 
tion is  very  different,  l)ecause  the  core  of  the  language, 
embracing  the  words  of  most  frequent  use,  is  ahuost  ex- 
clusively Germanic;  the  Germanic  part  is  60  to  1)0  percent. 
Names  of  things  are  most  easily  and  directly  borrowed, 
connectives  least  easily,  grammatical  apparatus,  endings 
of  derivation  and  inflection,  almost  not  at  all.  The  foreign 
material  is  stripped  of  its  native  grammatical  form,  and 
often  shaped  over  a  little  to  assimilate  it  to  the  native  stock 
of  tlie  borrowing  language  ;  and  it  is  prepared  for  free  prac- 
tical u^e  by  means  of  the  grammatical  apparatus  of  the  lat- 
ter, each  borrowed  element  thus  often  becoming  the  nucleus 
of  a  little  family  of  derived  and  inflected  words.  What  thus 
comes  into  a  language  is  to  a  very  great  extent  only  words 
of  learned  use,  employed  almost  exclusively  by  those  who 
know  it  as  of  foreign  origin  and  recognize  its  source;  but 
more  or  less  of  it,  according  to  circumstances,  works  its  way 
down  into  popular  use,  and  is  then  in  no  way  distinguish- 
able from  that  which  is  of  ultimately  native  growth:  the 
mass  of  speakers  use  their  words  simply  because  they  are 
in  use,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  whence  they  came. 

For  obtaining  new  resources  of  expression  out  of  the  old 
material  of  a  language,  the  methods  cannot,  of  course,  be 
very  various.  In  the  course  of  tlic  phonetic  changes  of 
language  a  single  word  sometimes  divides  into  two  or  even 
more  forms,  whicli  then  go  on  to  lead  an  independent  life; 
so  Anglo-Saxon  o/"has  separated  into  f>/' and  o/f.  Anglo-Saxon 
^n  into  one  and  nn  or  «,  eahwa  into  also  and  as  ,-  and  we 
have  such  doublets  as  minute  and  nuuvte,  c6ndurt  and  coji- 
di'i't,  (jrntfe  and  <jcntcrl  and  gentile,  and  so  on  ;  but  sueh  a 
method  operates  only  on  a  very  restricted  scale.  A  process 
of  much  wider  reach  and  greater  importance  is  that  of  the 
formation  of  compound  words,  which  is  very  extensively 
and  fruitfully  resDrtcd  to  by  all  the  tongues  of  our  family, 
although  much  more  by  some  than  by  others.  We  have  in 
English,  for  example,  combinatinns  of  every  grade — from 
such  loose  ones  as  book-cover,  chntr-bftch,  through  closer, 
like  tablecloth,  inkntnnd,  homestead,  vnifrond,  uteaiDbfxtt.  to 
such  as  have  been  so  far  altered  in  pronunciation  or  mean- 
ing, or  both,  that  we  do  not  ordinarily  think  of  them  as 
compountl  at  all,  like  breakfast,  /oi-L-hfitd,  boatsirain,  or 
such  as  have  their  origin  wholly  concealed  from  all  but 
learned  eyes,  like  such  and  which  (from  so-like  and  vho- 
like).  Many  a  seemingly  simple  word  of  ours  is  proved 
by  historical  inquiry  to  be  put  together,  no  great  way  back, 
from  two  or  more  others.  For  we  are  always  ready  to  for- 
gL't  the  origin  of  the  terms  we  use  when  they  are  once 
made  and  put  to  use;  and  then  the  procosi^cs  of  phonetic 
change  seize  upon  them  and  alter  and  disguise  them  past 
recognition. 

Very  frequently  these  processes  act  only  upon  one.  the 
latter,  of  two  members  of  a  compound,  converting  it  into 
a  dependent  addition  to  the  other.  Thus,  our  ///  in  r/odh/, 
mrtnli/,  homely,  etc.  is  to  us  a  mere  suffix,  forming  adjec- 
tives from  the  nouns  c/orf.  man,  home  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
as  frrehf.  truly,  it  makes  adverbs  from  adjectives;  but  in 
Anglo-Saxon  it  was  an  appended  adjective,  lie,  lice,  our 


like.  The  d  which  makes  the  past  tense  of  our  "  regular  " 
verbs  is  similarly  traceable  to  the  verb  did,  added  as  an 
auxiliary  in  early  German  language  to  some  verbal  woid. 
The  ai  of  French  chautcrai  is  an  auxiliary — fai,  "  I  have." 
The  bam,  bo,  and  vi  of  Latin  verbs  are  of  the  same  origin ; 
so  is  the  cra>  (ad)  of  the  Greek  future.  These  are  but  ex- 
amples of  a  large  number  of  endings  or  suffixes  which  come 
demonstrably  trom  independent  words,  at  first  compounded 
with  other  word:?,  then  disguised  in  form,  and  finally  com- 
ing to  be  felt  as  mere  modificatory  appendages,  and  ex- 
tended in  use  in  that  oflScc.  No  other  method  of  producing 
such  elements  of  exjircssion  is  known  through  all  the  his- 
torical epochs  of  language.  It  is  true  that  by  no  moans 
all  suffixes  admit  of  this  explanation;  but  that  is  because 
the  evidence  which  would  constitute  an  explanation  is  no 
longer  attainable.  The  facts  in  our  language  which  seem 
to  make  against  it — especially  the  instances  of  internal 
change  like  man  men,  had  led,  f/ire  gave — are  capable  of 
easy  explanation  as  inorganic  or  accidental  results  of 
phonetic  change,  and  traceable  to  original  external  addition 
like  the  rest.  In  short,  we  have  here  a  method  of  linguistic 
growth  which  is  in  complete  accordance  with  the  facts  and 
tendencies  of  known  linguistic  history,  and  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  modern  students  of  language,  is  capable 
i  oi' having  produced  the  whole  structure  of  speech.  It  works 
very  slowly,  indeed,  as  compared  with  wholesale  borrowing, 
but  its  effects  are  infinitely  deeper  and  more  important. 

All  these  methods  of  change  are  carried  on.  it  will  be 
observed,  in  the  interest  of  convenient  expression.  There 
is  new  knowledge  of  every  kind  to  be  provided  for — new 
facts,  new  classifications,  abstractions,  deductions;  and 
there  are,  not  so  indispensable,  but  as  inevitable,  changes 
of  the  instrument  of  expression  itself  in  its  uttered  form, 
j  in  its  apparatus  of  connection  and  relation.  As  a  whole, 
the  process  seems  a  highly  intricate  one,  but  in  its  details 
1  it  is  perfectly  intelligii>le.  It  is  a  constant  name-making, 
1  a  never-ending  satisfaction  of  the  individual  needs  of  ex- 
!  prcssion,  as  suggested  by  and  built  upon  the  already  sub- 
sisting uses  of  a  language,  as  governed  in  the  mode  of 
satisfaction  by  the  existing  habits  of  speech,  and  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  ease.  The  idea  being  conceived,  the 
mind  reaches  after  the  means  of  its  signification,  and  finds 
this  where\'er  it  lies  most  ready  at  hand.  The  mind  is 
easily  content:  no  nicely  adapted  sign,  essentially  bodving 
forth  the  conception,  is  required:  only  a  representative 
which  shall  be  iienceforth  associated  with  the  conception, 
and  one  having  such  relation  to  antecedent  expressicn  that 
it  shall  commend  itself  to  the  acceptance  of  the  community. 
For  this  is  an  ordeal  which  everything  in  language  must 
pass.  Nothing  is  language  until  it  is  adopted  by  a  com- 
munity as  its  means  of  communication.  Though  every 
iudividual  change  proceeds  from  individual  action,  and  has 
its  own  time  and  place  and  occasion  of  origination,  the 
common  action  is  equally  a  factor  in  its  history. 

It  is  easy  to  find,  in  the  antithesis  of  individual  action 
and  that  of  the  community,  the  explanation  of  dialectic 
variation.  Every  language  is  all  the  lime  changing  j  it 
changes  by  specific  items,  which  begin  with  individuals  and 
spread  by  communication,  by  imitation,  through  the  whole 
mass  of  the  community.  So  long  as  they  do  thus  spread, 
the  language  of  the  community,  however  rapidly  it  may 
change,  remains  homogeneous  throughout  its  whole  terri- 
tory, with  the  exception  of  those  minor  local  and  class  dif- 
ferences which  prevail  within  the  limits  of  every  existing 
tongue  without  disparagement  to  its  unity,  because  those 
who  speak  it  can  all  understand  one  another  in  reference 
to  the  most  necessary  subjects.  But  if  the  parts  A  and  B 
and  C,  and  so  on,  become  separated  from  one  another,  so 
that  the  changes  initiated  in  A  do  not  spread  into  B  and  C, 
nor  those  made  in  B  or  C  into  the  rest,  then  the  local  dif- 
ferences begin  at  once  to  be  multiplied  and  deepened; 
mutual  intelligence  becomes  more  and  more  difficuit,  and 
finally  impossible:  and  different  languages  are  the  result. 
All.  then,  that  makes  for  unity  of  community  re]irepscs 
dialectic  growth.  And  the  forces  of  culture  are  those  which 
work  most  efficiently  toward  this  result.  A  literature, 
writing,  instruction,  tend  to  check  the  rate  of  change  of  a 
language,  and  to  efface  local  and  class  diff'crenccs  already 
existing.  Ignorance  and  barbarism  both  encourage  rapid 
alteration,  and.  by  favoring  the  isolated  and  antagonistic 
position  of  districts  and  tribes,  make  for  divarication  also. 
The  maintenance  of  wide-extended  unity  of  speech,  be- 
cause of  wide  unity  of  other  institutions,  is  possible  only 
under  civilized  conditions. 

The  state  of  language  throughout  the  earth  is  precisely 
what  the  principles  here  laid  down  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect. The  world  is  full  of  dialects,  some  closely  and  ob- 
viously akin  with  one  another, others  having  resemblances 
discoverable  upon  closer  cximination,  others  apparently 
unrelated.  If  speech  began  to  exist  along  with  a  single 
race  or  a  limited  number  of  races  of  human  beings,  and 
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spread  with  them  from  land  to  land  and  from  continent  to 
conliucut,  uv('r  altering  and  divaricating  dialcctically  with 
every  new  division  id"  a  race  or  community,  the  result 
would  tiiiaily  l)0  what  wo  see  it  to  be.  In  the  lonj;  agos  of 
barbarism  the  gr<iwlh  of  dialects  was  the  prevailing  tend- 
ency; siucQ  civilization  has  become  the  overwhclmiug 
foree  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  tendency  is  the  other 
way :  the  cultivated  dialects  of  the  leading  nations  are  cx- 
tending.  and  crowding  out  diversity,  and  even  eneouruging 
men  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  one  or  two  languages 
shall  prevail  universally. 

Such  being  the  ease,  it  is  evidently  one  of  tlio  first  ob- 
jects ti>  be  aimed  at  by  the  students  of  language  tu  make 
a  classification  of  all  human  dialects  according  to  iheir 
relationship  and  its  degrees:  only  thus  can  the  way  ho 
prepared  for  the  historical  research  of  language  in  general. 
And  this  work  has  been  accomplished,  so  far  as  the  a^^sem- 
hlage  of  materials  has  made  it  possible — provisionally,  that 
is  to  say.  and  with  full  aeknowletlgment  of  the  proI)aliility 
of  amentlmcnt  and  improvement  hereafter.  And  at  least 
the  main  outlines  of  the  classiiication  we  have  hero  to  re- 
view. In  imitation  of  genealogical  phraseology,  the  dia- 
lects regarded  a^  demonstrably  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor  are  called  a  "  family,"  each  family  being  then  di- 
vined into  branches,  sub-branches,  etc.,  as  may  be  found 
convenient. 

Itiifo- European  Famibf. — This  is  sometimes  also  called 
Aryan,  or,  by  the  Germans,  Indo-Gcrmauic.  It  is  the 
family  to  which  our  own  tongue  belongs,  with  most  of  the 
other  languages  of  Europe,  and  with  those  of  South-western 
Asia;  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all.  It  is  di- 
vided into  seven  ])rineipal  branches.  There  is  (1)  the  /n- 
difin,  or  Sanskritic,  an  intruder  into  India  from  the  N.  AV., 
proliably  not  more  than  20110  to  ."JOOO  years  b.  c,  and 
gradually  filling  all  the  northern  country,  with  a  part  of 
the  southern  peninsula,  the  Dekhan ;  the  rest  remaining 
in  possession  of  the  more  aboriginal  Uravidian  tribes.  Its 
oiliest  language  is  the  .Sanskrit,  the  earliest  parts  of  the 
literature  of  which,  the  hymns  of  the  \'cda,  go  back  prob- 
ably to  near  2000  b.  c,  the  remotest  date  anywhere  reached 
among  Indo-Ktirojiean  records.  Tlie  language  is  also  less 
altered,  by  changes  either  of  form  or  of  meaning,  from  the 
original  common  speech  than  is  any  other;  and  lionee  the 
Sanskrit  takes  the  leading  place  in  all  researches  into  tiio 
oldest  language-history  of  the  whole  family.  The  great 
groups  of  varying  dialects  known  as  Hindi,  Bcngdii.  Mah- 
rattS.  are  the  moilern  representatives  of  the  brancli ;  and 
between  iheni  and  the  Sanskrit  lie  the  Prakrit  dialects  and 
the  I\Mi,  the  sacred  language  of  Southern  Buddhism.  (2) 
The  Iraninn  branch,  occupying  the  great  Iranian  plateau 
between  the  borders  of  Mesopotamia  and  of  India.  It  is 
nearly  akin  with  the  Indian,  and  the  two  are  often,  and 
very  properly,  combined  together  into  a  single  **  Aryan" 
branch;  their  oldest  dialects  arc  hardly  more  unlike  (bun, 
for  example,  some  of  the  Germanic  languages  are  unlike 
one  another.  The  oldest  records  of  the  brancli  of  deliuite 
date  are  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Darius  and  his  suc- 
cessors (from  about  600  b.  c);  in  part,  probably, older  is 
the  IJible  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  the  Avesta;  its  lan- 
guage is  called  the  Zend,  or  Avestan,  or  Obi  liactrian.  Of 
con.niderably  later  date  is  the  problematieul  IIuzv,^resh,  or 
Pehlevi  :  and  the  l'a,rsi  but  little  precedes  the  iMudern  Pcr- 
Hian,  which  has  a  groat  and  valuable  literature,  beginning 
from  about  lODO  a.  n.  To  this  branch  belong  also  the 
Kurdish,  (he  0-setic  in  the  Caucasus,  and  probably  the 
Afglian  ;  alsi)  tlin  Arnn'nian,  which  has  a  literature  g'diig 
ba^k  to  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  {.*i)  The  (Jrrclc  branch. 
Of  this  the  history  is  ti>o  \vell  known  to  re(|uire  more  than 
a  word  here.  It  has  in  the  poems  of  Homer  the  oldest 
moniimenta  of  the  family  outside  of  Iinlia.  What  were 
the  relatii>nB,  to  it  and  to  the  family,  of  the  languages  on 
the  N.,  and  of  those  on  the  E.,  in  .\sia  Minor,  is  very  un- 
cortain,  and  will  perhaps  never  ho  determined.  The  present 
Albanian,  or  Skipetar,  regarded  as  modern  representative 
of  the  ancient  Illyrian,  is  of  <lisputed  character,  but  more 
probably  Inilo-  I'iUropean.  ( Ij  The  Itnlir  branch,  Tliit; 
inclu'leil  a  oonsiih-rable  number  of  the  languages  of  Italy  ; 
and  of  some  of  them,  especially  the  Oscan  and  the  IJmbrinn, 
considerable  remains  arc  left;  of  others,  as  Volsf'ian  and 
Saliine,  tho  merest  frngments.  All  wi^re  wiped  out  by  the 
liiitin  dialect  of  Kdine,  wiiich  also  exteniliMl  itself,  along 
with  Roman  ilominion  and  institutions,  in  both  dire<!(i(pns 
through  Sr)uthern  Europe,  giving  rise  to  the  modern  group 
of  tlio  Rofnanio  languages,  embracing  as  its  jirineipal 
nicinbera  tho  Italian,  Kreneh,  IVovm^al,  Spiini.«h  and 
I'orlU'^ur-se,  llumansh,  and  Wallaeliinn,  each  including  a 
great  variety  of  dialects.  The  literatures  of  these  modern 
languages  commence  between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth 
centuries:  fragments  of  I>atin  como  down  from  the  third 
century  li.  r.  (5)  The  Critic  branch.  The  Celtic  lan- 
guages formerly  occupied  a  very  broad  space  in  Europe, 


but  they  have  been  continually  encroached  upon  by  both 
Romanic  and  Germanic,  until  now  they  survive  only  on 
tho  farthest  western  edges  of  their  old  territory.  The 
Welsh,  the  Cornish  (extinct  since  the  end  of  tho  last 
century),  and  the  Armorican  of  Rrittany  constitute  tho 
Cymric  division  of  the  extant  dialects;  the  (iadhelic  in- 
cludes the  Irish,  the  Gaelic  of  Scotland,  and  the  Manx  of 
the  Isle  of  Man.  Irish  and  Welsh  monuments  go  back  to 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  ((i)  The  Sftnuuir,  or  iS'/rero- 
Le.ttic  braneh.  The  seat  of  the  Slavonic  languages  is  in 
Eastern  Europe.  The  important  members  of  the  eastern 
subdivision  are  Russian,  Bulgarian,  and  Servian  ;  of  the 
western,  Polish  and  Bohemian.  The  earliest  Slavonic 
record  is  a  Bible  version  made  in  the  ninth  ei-ntury.  The 
branch  is  a  double  one,  in  virtue  of  being  made  to  include 
the  more  remotely  but  still  specially  kindred  Lettit^h  dia- 
lects— namely,  the  Lithuunic,  Livonian,  and  (extinct)  Old 
Prussian.  These  have  no  records  older  than  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  the  Lithuanian  esj)eeially  is  distinguished 
by  the  primitivcness  of  some  of  its  forms.  (7)  The 
Gcvnniuit;  (or  Teutonic)  branch.  This  is  divided  into 
four  sub-branches.  The  Moiso-Gothic,  or  dialect  of  (he 
Goths  of  Mocsia,  is  long  since  extinct,  and  is  rcprcsenled 
only  by  parts  of  a  Bible  veieiim  made  by  UHilas  in  the 
fourth  century.  It  occupies,  as  both  oldest  in  time  and 
most  primitive  in  structure,  much  sueli  a  position  in  the 
braneh  as  the  Sanskrit  occupies  in  the  family.  The  Scan- 
dinavian sub-branch  fills  Deniuiuk,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Iceland.  It  has  its  oldest  living  reprcstntative  in  the  Ice- 
landic, and  its  oldest  and  most  original  monuments  also 
come  from  Iceland  in  manuscripts  of  the  twelflli  and  thir- 
teenth centuries.  The  more  projier  German  is  divided  into 
the  High-German  of  the  central  and  soulheru  region,  and 
the  Low-German  (tf  the  northern  lowlands.  The  High- 
German  begins  its  Old  jieriod  in  the.  eighth  century,  its 
Middle  in  the  twelfth,  and  its  New  in  the  sixteenth;  what 
we  call  the  German  language  is  its  only  cultivated  dialect. 
A  great  part  of  the  Low-German  tcrritcu'v  in  Germany  now 
aeknttwledges  the  supremacy  of  the  literary  High  German  ; 
hut  the  Netherlandish  or  Dutch  has  an  independent  culture 
and  literature,  and  tho  English  is  its  culony,  brought  to 
Britain  by  the  Angles  and  Saxons  in  the  fiftli  century  and 
later.  Tlie  oldest  Anglo-Saxon  remains  arc  from  the  sev- 
enth century. 

Respecting  all  this  great  and  important  body  of  lan- 
guages is  to  be  held,  in  conformity  with  the  jirinciples  laid 
down  above,  that  they  iirc  descended  from  the  tongue  of  a 
single  community  which  lived  f^oniewlure,  witliin  narrow 
limits,  at  some  remote  period,  ami  by  sjiread  and  emigra- 
tion broke  np,  over  and  over  again,  into  separate  parts, 
with  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  breaking  np  of  its 
speech  into  dialects.  Where  and  when  that  original  com- 
munity lived  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  determine  from  any 
evidences  as  yet  brought  tt>  light;  certainly,  language  does 
not  give,  and  cannot  be  expected  ever  to  give,  any  definite 
inforniulion  about  it.  The  question  of  tlie  time  depends 
wliidly  upon  the  grander  and  noiv  much  mooted  {[uestiou 
of  the  antiquity  of  man  on  the  earth;  (ho  historical  lin- 
guist will  only  gay  that  he  does  not  know  well  how  to  com- 
press all  the  events  of  Indo-EuroiK  an  Ian  gunge-history 
into  the  brief  space  of  tUlOil  years,  and  will  welcome  n\\  ex- 
tension of  the  period;  but  what  extmsion  to  ask  for  he 
does  not  at  present  know.  As  for  the  place,  the  popular 
impression  which  fixes  it  about  the  Hiocln-Kush  or  in  Bac- 
tria  has  no  defensible  basis  whatever;  the  facts  of  language 
admit  of  being  rcconciletl  with  ulnio.*t  any  theory  that  can 
be  suggested.  It  is  now  pre\ailingly  held  liy  linguistic 
scholars  that  the  European  branches  nun<t  have  constituted 
a  community  together  for  some  time  after  (heir  comnuin 
separation  from  the  Asiatic  or  Aryiin  bnineli ;  hut  that 
proves  nothing.  The  Slavonic  and  liermanic  branehes  are 
also  ludieved  to  be  of  esjiecially  near  kindred  :  whether  tho 
Celtic  branch  shall  bo  reckoned  as  independent,  or  more 
closely  connected  with  the  Italiean,  is  a  disputed  point,  as 
is  alK<)  the  special  relation.-hin  <d'  the  two  classical  lan- 
guages. While  hmgnuge  is  thus  silent  as  to  place  and 
time,  it  gives  some  definite  intitrmatitm  re^pcctillg  Ihc  con- 
dition of  the  primitive  community,  showing  it  (o  have 
been  not  merely  nomadic,  but  of  settleil  and  agrienltural 
lif<-,  with  well-developed  family  organi/.alion,  with  domes- 
tieatcil  animals,  witli  some  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  with 
knowledge  of  a  metal  or  two. 

Tho  history  of  development  of  Indo-Eumpcnn  language 
is  belter  understood  than  that  of  any  other  family,  Ihc  inn- 
Icriais  being  cxeeptiftnally  abundant.  an<l  having  received 
an  amount  of  study  which  has  been  beKlowrd  uiion  no  other; 
its  main  features  are  pretty  clear,  though  there  remains 
abundance  of  obscurity  in  its  details.  Tho  language  begun 
in  a  condition  of  monosyllabic  "roofs"  (analogous  wilh 
those  of  which,  for  example,  the  Chinese  language  is  even 
down  to  tho  present  time  composed),  utterances  which  were 
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neither  noun  nor  verb,  nor  any  other  "part  of  speech," 
but  were  as  ready  to  turn  to  the  uses  of  one  as  of  another. 
They  were  of  two  classes — verbal  ruots,  expressing  material, 
sensible  act  or  quality  ;  and  a  small  number  of  pronominal 
or  demonstrative  roots,  indicating  position  and  direction. 
That  the  distinction  of  these  classes  is  primitive  is  by  no 
means  certain  ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  earlier  than  the  growth 
of  Indo-European  structure.  The  first  important  step  of 
growth,  it  seems,  was  the  making  of  a  predicative  or  as- 
sertive form — a  verb;  it  was  done  by  combining  with  ver- 
bal roots  certain  affixed  pronominal  elements,  and  *'  under- 
standing "  the  copula  between  them  ;  thus,  dd-mi,  "  giving- 
I,"  to  be  used  henceforth  only  in  the  sense  "  I  [am]  giving  " 
(or,  "  a  giver ;"  or  "  giving-mine  ").  Thus  were  made  the 
three  persons  of  a  verbal  form,  in  three  numbers,  singular, 
dual,  and  plural ;  and  the  addition  of  a  preterit  "  augment  "- 
tense,  a-dd-mi,  "  then-give-I  " — /.  e.  "I  gave,"  a  redupli- 
cated preterit  or  perfect  dd-dd-ml,  "  give-give*I  " — i.  c.  "I 
have  given,"  and  a  future,  dd-si/di/n',  probai)ly  '*  I  am 
going  to  be  giving,"  left  to  this  simpler  form  the  character 
of  a  present.  More  or  less  of  an  imperative,  optative,  and 
subjunctive,  and  of  a  middle  or  reflexive  voice,  also  were 
products  of  the  original  tongue  before  the  separation  of 
the  branches.  The  establishment  of  a  verb  left  the  re- 
mainder of  linguistic  material  in  the  condition  of  noun, 
noun  substantive  and  noun  adjective;  for  these  two  parts 
of  speech  were  at  first  not  held  apart.  A  system  of  inflec- 
tion was  by  similar  means  (very  hard  to  understand  in  their 
detail)  created  for  these  also,  indicating  case,  number,  and 
gender.  Of  cases  there  were  seven,  besides  the  vocative — 
namely,  nominative  or  subject-case,  accusative  or  (o-caso 
(also  direct  object),  ablative  or /rom-case,  locative  or  Vh- 
case,  instrumental  or  f/ij-casc,  dative  or  /''»r-casp;  and  geni- 
tive, case  of  general  relation  or  appurtenance.  Of  num- 
bers, there  were  the  same  three  as  in  the  verb  ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  gender,  which,  founding  itself  on  the  natural 
differences  of  sex,  extends  itself  to  all  objects  of  thought, 
being  only  in  small  part  governed  by  sex,  is  something 
very  characteristic  of  our  family ;  much  the  smaller  number 
of  human  languages  make  any  account  of  such  a  distinc- 
tion. The  i)ronouns  are  a  class  of  words  inflected  like 
nouns  and  adjectives,  but  coming  from  pronominal  instead 
of  verbal  roots.  From  the  same  roots  come  naturally  the 
first  adverbial  words,  indicators  of  position  and  direction  ; 
the  other  particles,  prcjiositions,  and  conjunctions  arc  yet 
later  to  arise.  The  interjection  is  no  ''part  of  speech,"  but 
rather  an  unanalyzed,  holophrastic  utterance,  analogous 
with  the  undeveloped  root.  Thus,  by  combination  of  ele- 
ment with  element,  and  the  assignment  of  the  combinations 
to  specific  uses  in  definite  connections,  this  language  arose 
from  a  mere  indefinite  intimation  of  intended  meaning, 
such  as  our  exclamations  give,  to  orderly  and  distinct 
statement — first  in  single  clauses,  then  in  elaborate  com- 
binations of  clauses,  in  periods.  How  much  time  the  pro- 
cess occupied  it  is  impossible  to  say.  but  it  must  have  been 
a  long  time  ;  and  before  the  separation  of  the  branches  took 
place  a  height  of  synthetic  development  was  reached  from 
which,  although  every  branch  has  more  recent  synthetic 
formations  to  show,  there  has  been  on  the  whole  a  reces- 
sion, by  the  substitution  of  more  "analytic"  means  of  ex- 
pression of  relation,  of  form-words  and  aux'Maries — ^our 
own  English  being,  as  in  other  respects,  the  most  marked 
and  extreme  example  of  the  new  tendency. 

The  importance  to  us  of  the  study  of  Indo-European 
language  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  it  is  our  own  family, 
and  that  also  to  which  belong  the  tongues  of  the  founders 
and  leading  representatives  of  our  civilization,  so  that  the 
study  is  connected  in  its  bearings  with  a  variety  of  other 
inquiries  in  which  we  are  especially  interested.  It  has  also 
been  the  principal  foundation,  and  almost  the  initial  phase, 
of  the  general  science  of  language,  because  there  was  no- 
where else  in  the  world  so  large  and  varied  a  body  of  re- 
lated linguistic  phenomena,  by  the  examination  of  which 
the  general  laws  of  linguistic  life  could  be  deduced,  and 
methods  of  research  worked  out  which  might  be  fruitfully 
applied  whore  the  material  was  less  abundant,  and  exhibited 
a  less  length  and  breadth  of  development.  Hence,  and  not 
from  any  over-estimate  of  this  language,  as  alone  worthy 
of  investigation,  or  as  furnishing  the  norm  of  human 
speech,  comes  the  conspicuous  absorption  of  linguistic 
students  thus  far  in  Indo-European  studies.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  profounder  comparative  study  of  other  fami- 
lies also  is  well  prepared  for,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
urgent,  and  is  engaging  more  and  more  labor;  although 
none  has  yet  received  anything  like  the  same  degree  of 
comprehensive  and  penetrating  examination  as  the  Indo- 
European  family.  We  shall,  accordingly,  review  the  others 
much  more  briefly. 

Tfie  Si-i/tliidti  or  Urai-Altaic  Family. — This  group  of 
languages,  widely  coterminous  with  the  Indo-European,  is 
often  also  called  the  Turanian,  and  is  generally  reckoned 


to  contain  five  great  branches :  (1)  The  Finno-Hungarian, 
chiefly  European  in  locality,  including,  besides  Finnish 
and  Hungarian  or  Magyar,  the  Lap])i,^h  and  the  dialects 
of  a  host  of  unimportant  tribes  stretching  through  North- 
ern and  Eastern  Europe  across  the  Ural  chain.  (2)  The 
Samoyed,  along  the  shores  of  Siberia,  from  the  White  Sea 
to  the  Yenisei,  and  up  that  river  to  the  Altai  Mountains, 
probably  its  original  seat.  (3)  The  Turliish,  recent  occu- 
pants of  Asia  Minor,  and  overlapping  the  border  of  Europe, 
extending  over  a  vast  tract  of  Central  Asia,  and  having  an 
important  branch,  the  Yakut,  even  on  the  Lena,  to  its 
mouth.  (4)  The  Mongolian,  yet  farther  Eiist,  but  nowhere 
reaching  the  ocean.  (5)  The  Tungusic  or  ( from  the  name  of 
the  principal  people)  Manchu,  beyond  in  the  north-eastern 
end  of  Asia,  save  its  peninsulas  and  islands;  the  I^Ianchus 
have  also  held  China  in  their  grasp  during  the  past  two 
centuries.  The  hmguages  of  the  first  or  westernmost 
branch  do  not  differ  remarkably  in  their  general  character 
from  the  Indo-European,  but  have  more  of  what  is  called 
the '*  agglutinative  "  type:  that  is  to  say,  root  or  theme 
and  ending  are  less  intimately  united,  rather  *' stuck  to- 
gether" than  fused  together,  the  ending  retaining  a  more 
independent  character:  this  results  both  in  a  greater  regu- 
larity and  a  greater  intricacy  of  formation,  liut  the  two 
easternmost  members  are  of  a  much  less  de\eluped  and 
more  jejune  character,  verging  on  the  stiff  inexjiressive- 
ness  of  monosyllabism  ;  and  this,  in  connection  with  other 
peculiarities,  linguistic  and  physical,  casts  some  doulit  on 
the  coherence  of  the  family.  There  is  neither  almndanco 
nor  antiquity  of  literary  productiveness  among  the  Scythian 
races;  their  main  part  in  history  has  been  war  and  devas- 
tation ;  the  wild  and  curious  mythic  popular  poetry  of  the 
Finns  (the  Kafcvdhi)  is  their  most  original  work,  unless, 
indeed,  it  shall  turn  out  to  be  true,  as  is  claimed  of  late. 
that  the  "  Aceadian  "  people,  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
Mesopotamia n  civilization,  and  indented  the  cuneiform 
writing  which  was  afterwards  borrowed  and  adopted  by 
both  Semitic  and  Indo-Euroj)ean  peojdes,  was  Scythian, 
of  the  t'grian  branch.  This  wouhl  eairy  the  antiquity  of 
Scythian  language  back  to  a  point  fully  as  remote  as  that 
reached  either  by  Indo-European  or  Semitic.  It  cannot  bo 
long  now  before  this  question  is  settled. 

Of  the  various  and  diverse  languages  of  the  North-eastern 
Asiatic  waters,  the  Joprnfcsc  is  the  only  one  that  deserves 
mention.  It  is,  though  highly  polysyllabic,  of  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  structure,  phonetically  and  graniiiiatically, 
much  like  the  Mongol  and  Manchu,  and  may  perhaps  yet 
be  proved  of  one  family  with  them.  Its  culture  is  derived 
from  China. 

The  S.  E.  of  Asia  is  filled  with  languages  which  have 
monosyllabism  as  their  distinctive  characteristic.  The 
Chinese  is  by  far  the  most  prominent  and  important  among 
them.  This  is  a  language  in  the  highest  degree  remark- 
able for  the  paucity  of  its  resources  and  the  exceeding  deft- 
ness with  which  they  are  used,  so  as  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  highly  cultivated  speech  during  an  unprecedentedly 
long  period.  The  Chinese  literary  monuments  go  back  to 
nearly  2000  b.  c,  and  are  of  great  variety,  extent,  and 
merit.  The  language  is  composed  of  only  some  6U0  differ- 
ent words,  as  we  should  write  them  ;  but  their  number  is 
raised  to  abuut  1500  by  the  tones  of  utterance,  this  clement 
having  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  intellectual  distinc- 
tion in  the  scanty  monosyllabic  tongues,  both  Chinese  and 
Farther  Indian.  The  means  of  formal  distinction  are  in 
part  form-words,  particles  and  auxiliaries,  and  in  part 
jiosition  in  the  sentence.  The  intelligibility  of  the  litemry 
language  is  much  aided  by  the  mode  of  writing,  which  is 
to  a  great  extent  indicative  of  meaning,  instead  of  pro- 
nounced form.  The  jiopular  dialects  are  numerous,  and  so 
diverse  as  to  be  like  so  many  independent  languages. 
Some  of  them  arc  said  to  make  a  degree  of  approach  to  an 
agglutinative  structure. 

The  only  tie  to  connect  the  Farther  Indian  and  the  Him- 
alayan (at  least  in  part)  with  the  Chinese  dialects  is  their 
common  monosyllabic  structure.  The  Burmese,  Siamese, 
etc.  have  literatures  of  no  great  antiquity  founded  on  that 
of  India,  whence  comes  their  religion  (Buddhism)  also; 
and  nearly  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Thibetan.  A  vast 
deal  has  still  to  be  done  to  make  clear  the  character  and 
relations  of  this  great  and  perplexing  confusion  of  little- 
known  and  unimporiant  dialects. 

Off  this  corner  of  Asia  lies  the  vast  and  scattered  array 
of  the  isles  of  the  Pacific.  They  are  occupied  by  at  least 
three  independent  and  wholly  insular  races  and  language- 
families.  Australia  and  Tasmania  are  the  home  of  one, 
ihGAustra/iau.  New  Guinea,  part  of  Borneo,  and  the  more 
inaccessible  parts  of  several  other  island?  and  groups,  are 
inhabited  by  a  black  race  with  frizzled  hair,  the  Papitnu  or 
Negrito;  its  dialects  are  almost  entirely  unknown,  but  are 
believed  to  be  unrelated  with  any  others.  But  the  great 
islands  nearest  Malacca  (and  Malacca  itself  by  receut  im- 
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migration),  and  the  shores  of  the  others  just  mentioned, 
anJ  the  t-cattend  groups  within  the  limits  marked  by  For- 
mosa and  New  Zealand,  by  Madagascar  and  Kasrer  Isliind, 
are  the  home  of  an  immense  and  wcll-ddincd  family,  the 
Mnlnif' Polifnc»inH,  in  three  branches — Malay,  Melauei:ian, 
and  I'olyufsian.  Several  of  the  diiiK-ots  of  the  Malay 
branch  have  literary  culture,  derived  from  the  mainland; 
that  of  Java  and  Uali,  eomini;  from  India,  lias  records  go- 
ing back  even  to  the  first  centuries  of  our  era.  The  Malay 
has  adopted  Islam,  and  with  it  the  Arabic  alphabet.  These 
languages,  though  not  monosyllabic,  are  nearly  bare  of 
structural  di'vclopment,  not  having  even  a  clear  distinction 
of  noun  and  verb,  nor  anything  that  could  fairly  be  called 
inflection.  Their  pbonelic  form  is  also  simpler  than  that 
of  any  other  known  tongues. 

The  iJntvt'dffiH  group  of  language?,  of  Southern  India, 
is  of  an  agglutinative  type,  somewliat  resembling  the 
Scythian,  and  some  linguistic  scholars  have  been  oveihasfy 
to  pronounce  it  a  branch  of  the  Scythian  family.  Its  piin- 
cipal  members  are  the  Tamil,  Canarese,  and  Telugu.  They 
have  literatures  of  some  antiquity,  founded  on  the  San- 
skrit, their  culture  having  been  derived  from  the  Aryan 
races  of  the  North. 

The  Caucasus  region  Is  filled  with  a  medley  of  peculiar 
dialects,  apparently  akin  with  no  others  in  the  world,  and 
for  the  most  jiart  unrelated  oven  with  one  another. 

The  Semitic  Family, — This  is  the  only  Asiatic  family  re- 
maining to  bo  considered.  Its  home  is  in  the  great  but 
barren  and  thinly  populated  ]>eninsula  of  Aral)ia.  with  its 
bordcr-liinds —Palestine  and  Syria  on  the  X.  W.,  Mesopo- 
tamia on  the  X.  E. — ami  witli  an  outlier  in  Africa,  across 
the  Straits  of  Bal>clmandcb.  It  is  usually  divided  into 
three  branches — Syriac,  Canaauitic,  and  Arabian — but  the 
recent  resurrection  of  the  Assyrian  language  from  the 
cnn;'iform  inscriptions  of  Xincveh  and  Babylon  has  brought 
to  light  so  peculiar  a  dialect  as  to  make  it  better  to  rank 
the  Syriac  or  Aramaic  with  the  Canapnitic,  leaving  the 
Assyrian  alone  as  third  division.  TI.e  members  of  the 
centi'al  branch  would  be,  th^>n.  the  Hebrew  with  the  other 
related  Palestinian  dialeets,  tho  Pbe?nieian  with  its  Car- 
thaginian colony,  and  the  Syrian  or  Cbaldee.  The  sf)le 
surviving  literature  of  the  Hebrew,  written  during  the  life 
of  tho  language  (it  becaui,!  extinct  as  a  vernacular  lour  cen- 
turies before  (!lirist),  is  our  Old  TestamenI  ;  its  oldest  parts 
como  from  near  the  niidille  of  the  second  thousand  years 
B.  C.  Xoither  Phoenicia  nor  CLirthagc  has  left  any  litera- 
ture ;  their  language,  very  closely  like  the  Hebrew,  is  known 
only  from  inscriptions.  Of  tho  Moabitie,  a  remarkable 
monument,  from  OoO  n.  c,  was  discovered  a  few  years  ngo  ; 
the  language  was  :ilmost  pure  Hebrew.  The  Hebrew  luis 
been  kept  in  artiticial  learned  existence,  like  the  Latin, 
and  has  an  imtneuse  literature  as  such.  Apart  from  an 
Aramaic  passage  or  two  in  the  Old  Testament,  tho  abun- 
dant Syriac  literature  commences  in  the  second  century 
with  a  Christian  IJiblo  ver.sion.  The  Assyrian  literature, 
inscribed  and  impressed  on  alabaster  and  on  clay  tablets, 
is  now  coming  ra[)idly  to  light,  and  furnishing  and  promis- 
ing information  of  the  highest  interest,  especially  in  its 
bearing  on  bil)lical  history  ;  its  records  are  perhaps  as  old 
as  the  biblical.  The  Arabic  proper  makes  its  appearance 
only  recently,  possessing  but  few  records  which  arc  older 
than  Mohammed  (seventh  century) ;  but  there  are  in  tho 
south-western  corner  of  the  peninsula  renmius  of  a  wholly 
independent  and  much  rdder  civilization,  and  of  dialects, 
called  Ilimyaritic.  very  ciilfi-rent  from  the  classical  Arabic. 
The  Semitic  dialects  of  Abyssinia  are  a  colony  from  these, 
and  nearly  akin  with  them;  the  Etlnopic,  or  tJee/,  has  a 
Christian  literature  dating  from  tho  fourth  century;  tho 
Amharic,  which  has  crowded  the  other  (tut  of  cultivated  use, 
does  not  appear  until  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth.  This  is 
tho  ancient  distribution  of  Semitic  dialects:  since  the  ripe 
of  Mohaunuedanism  tin;  Heduuin  Arabic  has  sprearl  itself 
over  nearly  the  whole  Seuiitic;  territory,  extinguishing  the 
other  dialects,  has  taken  possession  of  Egypt,  now  its  main 
sent  of  literary  cultivation,  and  cd'the  whole  northern  b<ir 
dcr  of  Africa,  an<l  has  inlbn-need,  nntl  more  or  less  filled 
with  its  material,  the  Persian.  Turkish,  and  Hindustani, 
and  even  the  widely  sumlered  Spanish  and  Malay,  thus 
winning  a  sway  comparable  to  that  of  (be  Latin,  though 
falling  far  short  of  the  Latin  in  the  importance  of  tho  do- 
rived  languages  to  which  it  has  given  birth. 

The  Semitic  race  has  played  a  tar  irn-iittT  part  in  history 
than  any  other,  save  only  the  Indo- Eiimpean,  and  its  lan- 
guages possess  a  eorresfionding  degree  of  importance. 
Their  range  of  dialectic  liifl'erenees  is  much  less  than  that 
prevailing  in  our  family  :  thry  nre  closely  kindred  OuMns 
of  speech.  Not.  np|)arcntly.  Iieenn^*'  they  have  bc-en  more 
recently  separatcil  than  the  ludo  European  dialeets,  but 
because  their  structure  has  bc-n  especially  rii;id  and  un- 
changing. The  Semitic  structure  is  more  peculiar  and 
problematical  than  that  of  any  other  family  of  languages. 


Its  striking  characteristics  are  its  trt-oonsonantal  roots  and 
its  internal  fiexion.  The  roots,  namely,  have  not,  like  tho 
Indo-IOuropean.  each  a  constant  vowel,  which  is.  even  if 
more  variable  than  the  consonants,  an  integral  part  of  it  ; 
the  vowel  or  vowels  in  Semitic  have  a  formative  value,  are 
indicative  of  relation,  not  less  than  the  vowels  of  timn  and 
men,  of  hind  and  houmf  and  baud  and  bund.  And  (with 
insignificant  exceptions)  the  radical  consonants  are  three, 
no  more  and  no  less.  Suflixes  an<l  j)refixes — and  even  in- 
fixes, elements  inserted  within  the  body  of  the  root — are 
not  unknown,  but  (he  sphere  of  their  application  is  limited, 
because  so  much  of  what  is  done  in  Indo-European  by  af- 
fixes is  here  accomplished  by  internal  change  of  vowel. 
Thus,  for  example  (in  Arabic,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
primitive  and  transparent  in  its  structure  of  all  the  dia- 
lects), nil  that  we  can  call  the  root  corresponding  to  "  kill " 
i^  f]-f'f :  (jfitfila  is  a  third  person  singular,  meaning  "ho 
killed."  and  qtttila  its  passive,  "  he  was  killed,"' (k/MM  its 
causative.  **  he  caused  to  k'xW,"  tftl  fa  In  its  conative,  '"he 
tried  to  kill,"  inf/ntala  its  reflexive, 'Mie  killed  himself,'* 
and  so  on.  Then  {H)qt>d  is  imperative,  "kill  !"  and  a  sec- 
ond set  of  verbal  persons  (hardly  to  be  called  a  tense)  has 
this  form  of  the  root :  yritftufu,  taqiuhi,  {ifffnfu,  and  so  on. 
The  active  participle  is  fjutif,  "killing."  the  intensive 
iqtu/,  "causing  to  kill,"  the  passive  n^ffy^"//.  "  killcl."  Tho 
infinitive  or  verbal  noun  is  f/aff.  "  act  of  killing ;"  and  f/itl, 
"  enemy,"  and  f/i'tf, ''  murderous,"  are  specimens  id"  deriva- 
tive words.  These  exanifdcs  are  sufiicient  to  bring  out  I  ho 
remarkable  features  of  Semitic  speech.  We  ha\  e  paralleled 
above  (he  internal  flexion  with  the  Germanic  nblunt  of  bind 
and  bftuvd  and  their  like;  but  the  essential  difiereiice  be- 
tween tho  two  cases  is,  that  what  in  Indo-European  is 
rather  a  sporadic  |)hcnomenon,  and  capable  of  easy  expla- 
nation as  the  </i(r(fff"-accidental  result  of  phonetic  change 
consequent  upon  external  additions,  in  Seniilic  is  the  very 
life  and  soul  of  tho  language,  irreducible  to  anything  dif- 
ferent. It  is,  however,  tho  prevailing  belief  among  lin- 
guists that  this  condition  of  Semitic  language  must  be 
the  result  of  a  very  peculiar  history  "f  development  out 
of  beginnings  more  analngons  with  thtise  iVjuud  in  other 
families  of  speech  :  and  attempts  are  constantly  making  to 
penetrate  the  secret  of  the  development,  but  as  yet  without 
any  considerable  measure  of  success.  It  is  very  certain, 
meanwhile,  that  there  can  be  no  proof  of  any  relationship 
between  the  Semitie  and  any  olh<-r  family  until  the  attempts 
prove  successful.  It  is  a  favorite  subject  of  effort  with  some 
philologists  to  demonstrate  tho  primitive  nnily  of  the 
Semitic  and  Indo-Eiu'opean  races;  and  there  are  many 
indications  oufsido  of  language  which  favor  tho  conclu- 
sion ;  but  thus  far,  at  any  rate,  tho  language  is  an  impassa- 
ble barrier. 

The  other  peculiarities  of  Semitic  structure  are  of  small 
account  as  comparetl  with  those  already  noticed.  The  verb 
ti'uds  more  to  conjugational  distinctions,  such  as  were 
illustrated  above,  than  to  distine(i<ms  of  tense  and  mood. 
It  marks  the  difl'erence  of  gemler  in  its  personal  infleeli'ui. 
The  noun  is  almost  destitute  of  ease  variation  ;  it  anri  the 
verb  have  the  three  numbers  found  in  early  Indo-European. 
Secondary  derivation,  or  the  forming  of  ilerivntivc  from 
derivative,  is  almost  unknown,  as  is  also  (he  formation  of 
compounds.     Connectives  of  clauses  are  few  and  simple. 

Among  the  langimges  of  Africa,  those  nearest  to  Asia, 
grouped  together  as  tlie  /fomifii'  faniifi/,  nre  often  claimed, 
but  on  gr<uinds  which  must  be  pronounced  thus  far  insulli- 
cient,  to  be  akin  with  the  Semitic.  The  family  is  reckoned 
to  eomprehen<J  three  branches — the  Egyptian,  tho  Liiivan 
or  Itorbfr.  and  the  Ethiupian  ;  the  most  conspicuous  mrni- 
bers  of  (be  last  are  the  (lalla  and  Somali.  The  Egvptian 
of  the  modern  ])eriod  is  Ihe  Coptic,  which  has  a  Christian 
literaturi!  beginning  early  in  our  era;  it  was  overpowered 
by  the  Arabic,  and  became  extinct  several  centuries  ago. 
The  ancient  Egyp(ian  is  the  language  <»f  the  hieroglyphs, 
and  has  older  ri'cords  (ban  atiy  other  form  of  buman  speeeh, 
reaching,  in  scanty  measure,  probably  into  the  foftrtn  mil- 
lennium before  Christ.  The  Egyptian  is  a  tongue  of  tho 
simplest  p(»ssible  structure,  with  deficient  distinction  of  its 
parts  of  speech,  and  with  very  little  flexion;  so  entirely 
lacking  the  charaeteristic  features  of  Semitic  that,  in  *ipi(e 
of  apparen(  coiiu'idenees  in  (heir  proinuins,  tho  two  cannot 
well  bo  brought  together  until  tho  riddle  of  Semitic  struo- 
Inre  is  solved. 

Tliei'\(remc  south  of  Africa  is  nccnpied  by  the  Hottentot 
and  lUishman  dialects,  which  have  been  recently  claimed, 
though  probably  without  good  reason,  to  bo  connected  with 
(ho  llamitie  family.  N.  of  them,  and  np  to  tho  equator, 
are  found  the  branches  of  n  well-defined  lamily.  (he  S-mlh 
Africa »  (or  Ibiutu,  Kafir).  The  marked  pevuliarity  of 
its  struelure  is  its  use  td"  prefixes,  instead  id"  sufllxes,  as 
principal  inflectional  apparatus.  Those  of  its  langungon 
which  border  upon  (he  Ho((etitot  share  with  tho  Indcr 
(from  whom  they  a.o  believed  to  have  derived  tho  pccu> 
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liarity)  the  possession  of  clicks,  or  smacking  and  cluckiug 
sounds,  in  their  alphabetic  pystem. 

Between  the  Suuth  African  languages  and  the  Great 
Desert  lies  a  perfect  Babel  of  languages  and  races,  into 
the  little-understood  classification  and  characterization  of 
which  we  cannot  here  enter.  Even  the  best  authorities  are 
greatly  discordant  in  their  treatment  of  it. 

Tile  liasque.  on  the  border  between  France  and  Spain, 
by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  is  the  only  other  language  of  the 
Old  World  which  calls  for  mention.  It  is  unrelated  with 
anything  else  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  a  relic  of  a  family 
which  occupied  at  least  some  part  of  Western  Europe  be- 
fore the  intrusion  of  the  Indo-European  peo}des.  It  is  of 
an  intricatelj'  agglutinative  structure,  commonly  styled 
polysynthetic. 

The  same  polysynthetic  structure  characterizes  the  lan- 
guages of  tho  New  World,  in  the  main,  and  is  the  only  tie 
by  which,  if  at  all.  they  are  to  be  connected  together  as  a 
single  family.  The  peculiarities  of  its  manifestation,  and 
the  classification  of  the  American  dialects,  are  fully  dis- 
cussed in  tho  article  on  the  Indian  Languages  of  this  con- 
tinent. 

The  classification  here  given  is  strictly  a  linguistic  one, 
making  no  account  of  the  ethnological  division  of  human 
races.  Between  tho  two  thex-c  is  not  a  necessary  accord- 
ance. Every  language,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  institution, 
kept  in  existence,  like  all  the  other  parts  of  our  acquired 
and  accumulated  culture,  by  a  process  of  teaching  and 
learning;  it  docs  not  go  down  by  descent.  Just  as  any  in- 
dividual can,  if  circumstances  favor  or  require,  learn  as  his 
first  language  or  '* native  tongue"  a  dialect  which  is  not 
that  of  his  ancestors,  so  a  community — which  in  this  re- 
spect is  only  an  aggregate  of  individuals — can  do  the  same. 
And  such  cases  have  occurred,  over  and  over  again,  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Like  the  useful  arts,  the  sciences,  art. 
religions,  a  language  may  be  abandoned  by  a  race  wliich 
had  produced  it,  or  assumed  by  one  which  had  no  part  in 
its  production,  because  nature  makes  all  men  capable  of 
speech,  but  prescribes  to  no  one  what  speech  he  shall  use. 
Yet,  while  a  language  is  a  traditional  institution,  it  is  the 
most  clinging  and  persistent  of  institutions,  and  aU^o  tho 
one  running  out  into  the  greatest  infinity  of  detail  and 
possessing  the  most  notably  objective  character.  Words, 
sentences,  grammatical  structure,  can  be  recorded  and 
turned  over  and  compared  almost  as  if  they  were  real  sub- 
stances like  fossils  or  arebteological  remains.  These  qual- 
ities make  language,  beyond  any  other  human  ]iroduct,  of 
value  in  tracing  out  the  relations  of  tho  diflfereut  sections 
of  the  human  race  anterior  to  the  epoch  where  trustworthy 
historical  record  begins.  Its  evidence  yields  no  certainty, 
hut  only  a  probability.  Human  communities  have  been 
influencing  one  another  since  the  beginning  of  time;  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  absolutely  of  any  race  on  earth  that 
it  has  not  obtained  its  speech  somewhat  as  the  French  got 
their  Romanic,  or  the  Normans  their  French,  or  the  Irish 
their  English.  But  it  is  only  the  forces  of  a  highly-devel- 
oped civilization  that  give  a  language  the  power  to  propa- 
gate itself  widely  beyond  its  natural  limits — that  enable  a 
minority  of  a  mixed  community  to  determine  the  speech  of 
thi?  whole:  the  ruder  the  people,  the  greater  the  probability 
that  its  linguistic  relations  represent  its  tics  of  blood. 
Hence,  the  trustworthiness  of  linguistic  evidence  is  great- 
est where  it  is  most  desired,  among  wild  and  primitive 
races,  as  to  whom  recorded  history  is  silent.  The  ethno- 
logical problt'tn  is  doubtless  too  diflicult  to  be  ever  com- 
pletely solved  by  us;  the  mutual  encroachments  and  super- 
positions of  races,  with  consequent  mixture  of  blood  and 
of  speech  in  every  degree,  the  dwindling  and  disappearance 
of  one  race,  and  the  expansion  of  another  to  greatness,  form 
a  web  so  intricate  that  it  will  never  be  unravelled.  But  in 
the  present  condition  of  ethnology,  language  is  the  richest 
and  most  reliable  source  of  information.  There  are  ulti- 
mate questions  which  it  cannot  decide,  and  as  to  which 
zoology  and  biology  will  probably  some  day  show  a  higher 
authority.  Such,  for  example,  is  that  of  the  unity  or  va- 
riety of  the  human  race:  here  linguistic  science  can  only 
say  that  there  are,  on  the  one  hand,  no  differences  between 
human  languages  which  might  not  be  the  result  of  later 
divergence  from  a  common  nucleus;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  thure  are  a  great  many  languages  so  unlike  that  they 
can  never  be  proved  descended  from  the  same  ancestor, 
since  they  show  no  correspondences  which  might  not  be 
the  result  of  accident.  Linguistic  material  is  not,  like 
physical,  analyzahle  to  its  minutest  elements:  creation, 
annihilation,  transmutation,  are  the  commonest  of  pro- 
cesses within  it;  it  yields  irs  results  only  to  historical 
methods  of  investigation.  Thus  far.  it  has  been  found  ]ios- 
sible  even  to  unite  into  families  only  languages  which  had 
the  bond  of  a  common  structure;  correspondences  of  ma- 
terial, of  radical  elements,  anterior  to  the  growth  of  struc- 
ture, have  not  been  available;  and  although  it  need  not  be 


declared  impossible  that  they  may  yet  be  found  available 
between  certain  families,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that 
they  should  be  so  between  all.  Root-comparisons,  among 
families  of  unrelated  structure,  are  in  the  very  highest  de- 
gree precarious;  none  yet  made  are  to  be  approved  as 
sound. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  language  has  assumed  an 
entirely  new  aspect  in  consequence  of  the  recent  progress 
of  linguistic  science.  It  is  clearly  seen  that  language  as  a 
concrete  possession,  a  stock  of  words  and  phrases  used  for 
the  eomraunication  and  elaboration  of  thought,  is  in  no 
})roper  souse  of  the  word  a  gift,  a  natural  cajiaeity.  a  fac- 
ulty, but  rather  an  accumulated  aequisitiuii.  the  outcome 
of  certain  faculties  and  tendencies  which  belong  to  man 
and  are  a  characteristic  part  of  him.  To  maiufaiti  the  di- 
vine origin  of  language  now  is  simply  to  hold  that  man 
was  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  those  faculties  and  tend- 
encies, with  the  foreseen  and  intended  purpose  that  he 
work  them  out  to  the  possession  of  language:  as,  in  a  dif- 
ferent but  still  essentially  similar  way.  with  the  capacities 
that  have  brought  him  to  the  possession  of  his  other  insti- 
tutions— of  regulated  society,  of  art,  of  the  arts  of  life. 
To  hold  that  he  was  put  in  possession  at  his  birth  of  a  de- 
veloped speech  is  analogous  to  holding  tliat  he  was  pro- 
vided with  houses  and  clothes  and  instruments  and  ma- 
chines. The  formal  structure  of  language,  even  the  more 
formal  part  of  its  vocabulary,  we  see  to  have  been  devel- 
oped by  degrees  out  of  a  simple  body  of  furmless  roots, 
in<licative  of  external,  sensible  acts  and  qualities — in  the 
same  munncr,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  instruments  and 
machines  have  been  developed  out  of  simple  sticks  and 
stones  and  flakes  of  flint,  tliat  architecture  began  with 
eaves  and  huts,  and  dress  with  skins  of  animals  and  fig 
leaves.  To  investigate  the  origin  of  language  is  to  inquire 
how  theso  rudiments  of  speech  were  produced.  The  inquiry 
is  not  a  part  of  the  historical  science  of  language,  because 
history  brings  us  only  to  the  recognition  of  these,  and  to 
the  recognition  of  them  only  in  their  kind,  not  in  their 
concrete  identity  as  such  and  such  utterances.  But  it  is 
an  essential  and  prominent  part  of  linguistic  philosophy  as 
a  branoli  of  anthropology,  and  can  only  be  properly  treated 
by  one  who  understands  the  facts  of  later  language-history, 
and  cau  read  their  meaning. 

To  express  himself  is  natural  to  man,  and  he  has  for 
that  purpose  a  variety  of  instrumentalities — namely,  ges- 
ture, grimace,  and  utterance.  All  arc  capable  of  being  put 
to  use,  apart  from  anything  conventional,  between  human 
beings  anxious  to  understand  one  another;  and  all  are, 
under  determining  circumstances,  so  put  to  use.  That  any 
one  of  them  should  be  emjdoycd  with  the  intent  to  commu- 
nicate is  enough  to  constitute  an  act  of  language-making. 
It  is  by  the  addition  of  this  intent  that  they  pass  over  from 
the  condition  of  natural  to  that  of  conventional  expression. 
The  sphere  of  natural,  instinctive  expression  is  limited  to 
tho  feelings  or  emotions  of  the  expresser :  it  is  purely  sub- 
jective, and,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  voice  is  concerned, 
it  extends  only  to  tones;  it  does  not  include  articulations, 
specific  combinations  of  vowef  and  consonant.  There  is 
nowhere,  in  the  whole  domain  of  language,  anything  going 
to  show  that  a  sound  or  combination  of  sounds  is  ever  pro- 
duced as  the  natural  representative  of  an  act  of  the  intel- 
lect, a  conception  or  a  judgment.  While  human  expression 
remains  instinctive  and  emotional,  it  is  not  language,  any 
more  than  that  of  the  lower  animals,  with  which  it  is  anal- 
ogous. But  when,  for  instance,  a  cry  which  was  at  first 
the  direct  outburst  of  pain  or  pleasure  or  disgust  or  warn- 
ing is  repeated  or  imilated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  an- 
other an  intimation  of  pain,  etc.,  then  the  making  of  lan- 
guage is  begun.  The  lower  animals,  some  of  them,  aro 
able  to  make  a  beginning  here;  if  a  dog  stands  at  a  door, 
and  scratches  or  barks  in  order  to  attract  attention  and  be 
let  in.  waiting  for  the  opener  who,  he  knows,  will  answer 
his  call,  that  is  an  act  of  language-making  as  genuine  and 
perhaps  as  good  as  the  earliest  attempts  of  a  human  being 
would  be.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases  :  but  it  lies  only  in  this  :  the  dog,  with 
his  limited  powers,  can  go  no  further;  he  is  incapable  of  a 
continuous  progressive  development ;  but  the  man  sees  and 
appreciates  what  is  gained  by  his  linguistic  act.  and  tries 
it  again,  and  tries  others:  and  so,  by  a  gradual  process  of 
accumulation,  he  arrives  at  a  body  of  ex^irossions  which 
use  bv  and  by  renders  conventional;  and  by  manipulation 
of  them  he  comes  to  linguistic  structure,  and  finally,  in 
races  more  gifted  or  more  favored  by  circumstancrs,  to  vo- 
cabularies and  graumiars  like  our  own.  Then,  by  a  process 
of  development  showing  the  most  striking  analogies  with 
that  just  described,  he  adds  the  art  of  writing,  a  mode  of 
record  of  speech  which  continues  and  completes  its  value 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  race. 

This  exposition  shows  the  true  ground  on  which  the  dif- 
ferent relation  of  men  and  of  the  lower  animals  to  language 
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is  to  be  put  and  argued.  Usually,  the  great  and  ruinous 
error  is  coiumilted  of  iissuming  that  at  the  beginning  cer- 
tain coinbiu;itiou8  of  !-ouiids  must  have  naturally  signified 
something  to  man,  and  then  of  searching  anxiously  for 
similar  jiheuoniena  among  the  animals  also.  This  can 
never  lead  to  any  valuable  result.  The  true  point  for  the 
attenlion  of  iiaturalif?ts  is  tiiis  :  What  signs  are  to  be  discov- 
ered in  aniiMuls  below  man  (like  ihat  quoted  above  of  the 
dog)  of  the  ])ower  to  adapt  means  to  cutis  in  the  way  of  ex- 
pression, with  more  or  it-ss  of  free  consciousness  and  intelli- 
gence ?  Thiit  their  power  is  extremely  limited  is  clear 
enough  from  the  faetthat  no  race  or  community  of  animals, 
so  far  :is  we  know  or  have  reason  to  suspect,  possesses  any 
conventional  language  kept  up  by  teaching  and  learning. 
It  is  hero  just  as  iu  the  case  of  instruments:  the  power  to 
use  a  stick  or  a  stone  as  tool  or  weapon  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely denied  to  certain  animals;  and  men  began  with 
nothing  better;  but.oxecpt  in  man,  it  is  not  a  growing  and 
devch»ping  power.  With  the  animals  it  remains  a  natural 
gift;  witli  man  It  becomes  by  degrees  an  institution,  and 
leads  to  the  possession  of  ships  and  steam-engines  and 
cannon.  To  ascribe  the  lack  of  language  in  animals  to  the 
want  of  some  spieitic  mental  power  is  an  error,  like  the 
error  of  ascribing  its  possession  by  man  to  the  addition  of 
Some  specific  mental  power,  some  linguistic  faculty  or  lan- 
guage-sense. The  lack  and  the  possession  arc  both  alike 
tho  results  and  iniHcations  of  a  whole  cast  and  grade  of 
mental  capacity,  of  combinations  of  faculties  wfiieh  show 
themselves  abundantly  also  in  other  ways.  No  animal 
below  man  has  any  accumulated  results  of  the  exercise  of 
his  natural  powers,  any  institutions — any  civilization,  in 
short.  To  make  language  dependent  on  a  ])ower  of  form- 
ing general  ideas  or  concepts  is  least  uf  all  to  be  approved  ; 
for  it  is  past  all  reasonable  question  that  the  lower  animals 
do  form  such,  in  their  degree  and  within  their  limits  ;  noth- 
ing like  intelligence  is  posisiblc  otherwise.  The  power  of 
the  dog  in  this  respect  is  not  sensibly  different  from  that 
of  tho  wholly  undeveloped  and  speechless  man  ;  but  the  ac- 
quisition of  language,  inipossil>le  to  the  dog,  (rains  and 
equips  the  power  in  man,  and  makes  it  capable  of  vastly 
higher  and  more  abundant  work. 

The  prominence  in  existing  language  everywhere  of  the 
voice  as  means  of  expression  has  its  ground,  not  in  any 
especial  nearness  of  tno  organs  of  utterance  to  the  move- 
tneiils  of  tho  soul,  but  only  in  a  kind  of  natural  selection 
and  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  voice  is,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, the  most  available  instrumentality,  in  the  infinite  va- 
riety and  rapidity  of  its  apiirehensible  combinations,  in  the 
small  cxpemlitnre  rif  muscular  efl'ort  whieh  they  cost,  in  their 
power  to  conimautl  attention  from  any  direction,  and  in  the 
dark  as  well  as  in  the  light,  and  in  the  liberty  afforded  tho 
hands  for  other  work  at  the  same  time.  Experience  brought 
all  this  to  light,  even  as  it  has  brought  to  light  the  various 
availabilities  of  wood  and  stone  and  metal.  That  wo  find 
every  part  of  the  human  race,  at  the  very  beginning  of  our 
knowledge  of  it,  in  possession  of  a  spoken  language,  a  more 
or  loss  complete  system  of  vocal  signs  for  ideas  and  their 
relations,  means  no  more  than  that  the  whole  race  had 
lived  long  enough  to  have  worked  out  its  natural  gifts  to 
their  necessary  ami  intendc  d  results.  It  by  no  means 
proves  that  there  was  not  a  time  when  gesture,  more  than 
utterance,  was  tho  principal  means  of  expression,  or  even 
that  for  a  period,  of  duration  impossible  to  determine,  men 
nniy  have  had  no  expression  dilVerent  from  or  higher  than 
that  of  the  animals  next  benea:tli  them  in  the  scale  of  cre- 
ation. The  natural  {as  distinguished  from  the  conven- 
tional) means  of  expression  Htill  continue  most  important 
auxiliaries  to  language;  for  anything  but  tho  driest  scien- 
tific statement,  tone  and  gesture  and  posture  and  facial 
expression  aro  requisite;  they  arc  the  subjective  means 
whereby  tho  personality  of  tho  speaker  is  impressed  upon 
the  hearer — whereby  he  moves,  excites,  persuades.  And  their 
power  is  greater  and  I  heir  aid  more  indispensable  the  lower 
the  grade  of  the  language  and  of  those  who  use  it.  In  tho 
highest  elaboration  of  w|ieeeh.  ancl  with  those  trained  to 
employ  and  interpret  it  with  tho  keenest  sensibility,  even 
the  wrilten  page  snows  the  reader  the  very  tone  an<l  action 
of  the  writer — seems  t(t  smile  or  seowl  or  weep  or  excite. 

Out  of  the  leading  part  assumeil  by  the  vou^e  grows  (ho 
importance  of  onomalopo'ia.  »tr  the  vocal  imitative  princi- 
ple, iu  the  earliest  history  of  langinige.  The  intent  being 
tn  make  an  intelligibli'  sign,  and  the  voieo  the  inslrumeiit, 
audilile  sound;*  are  the  matters  most  easily  signified.  This 
is  just  as  natural  and  necessary  as  that  in  a  written  system 
of  HJgtifl  the  outlines  of  visible  objects  are  most  easily,  and 
therefore  enrliest.  signified.  A  hieroglyphic  mode  of  writ- 
ing, intended  fi>r  the  eye  to  understand,  begins  with  pic- 
tures of  things  that  strike  the  eye,  and  proceeds  from  iheni, 
in  various  ways,  to  indicate  matters  of  moro  varied  and 
oven  uf  subjective  knowledge.  A  system  of  audible  signs 
begins  in  liko  manocr  with  a  rudC|  sketchy  dcpiotioDi  us  it 


may  be  called,  of  audible  sounds,  and  arrives,  by  figurative 
transfer  and  by  various  ties  of  association,  at  the  intimation 
of  other  classes  of  acts  and  qualities.  The  sphere  of  imi- 
tation is  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  actual  sounds  occur- 
ring in  nature,  though  these  may  well  enough  have  been 
tho  first  subjects  of  reproiluction.  What  its  limits  are  may 
be  best  seen  from  the  range  of  onomatopoetic  expression  iu 
existing  languages.  There  is  a  figurative  imitation,  where- 
by rapid,  slow,  abrupt,  repeated  movements  are  capable  of 
being  signified  by  combinations  of  sounds  which  make 
through  the  ear  upon  the  mind  somewhat  the  same  im- 
pressions as  tho  movements  themselves  through  the  eye. 
And  while  this  was  a  jirincipal  suggester  of  the  means  of 
mutual  intelligence,  it  nmy  well  en<mgh  have  been  found 
even  more  fertile  than  we  now  regard  it  as  being.  Our 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  imitative  principle  is  thus 
founded  upon  our  general  theory  of  language,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  fact  that  the  same  jirinciple  continues 
efiieient,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  through  the  whole  his- 
tory of  language;  it  does  not  depend  ujion  our  ability  to 
trace  the  main  mass  of  material  in  any  existing  language 
to  an  onomatopoetic  origin.  For,  the  intent  being  simply 
to  provide  by  the  most  available  means  for  communication 
between  man  and  man,  ononuLtoi)a-ia  would  be  gradually 
crowded  out.  after  the  provision  of  a  certain  (juantity  of 
intelligible  signs,  by  the  later  and  now  almost  exclusive 
melhod  of  the  combination  and  variation  of  those  signs; 
and,  with  that  readiness  to  forget  derivations  and  disguise 
etymologies  which  is  a  leading  and  most  valuable  feature 
in  universal  language-history,  the  signs  of  imitative  origin 
would  be  hidden  ami  disappear. 

If  by  such  methods  as  those  here  described  there  could 
be  made  a  suflicient  working  provision  of  signs,  to  be  de- 
veloped by  degrees  into  such  languages  as  we  ntiw  find  in 
the  world  ;  if  these  methods  are  in  harmony  with  t!ie  known 
liistory  of  language,  the  one  stage  ]»assing  into  the  other 
without  a  break  or  a  change  of  governing  jirinciple;  if, 
from  what  we  know  of  man  and  of  his  linguistic  cajjacitics 
and  aclivities,  these  are  tlie  methods  by  which  a  new  lan- 
guage would  be  ereatcfl  if  it  were  jiossibic  that  a  com- 
munity of  human  beings  should  begin  life  again  wilhout 
any, — Ihen  this  is  such  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  language  as  science  demands. 

It  may  be  brieUy  pointed  out,  in  conclusion,  that  there  is 
no  relation  whatever  between  the  ilevelopnunt  of  language 
and  any  development  of  man  himself  out  of  a  lower  type 
of  animal.  Man  was  man  in  endowment  when  the  produc- 
tion of  his  ])resent  spcecii  began;  its  ucquisilion.  like  that 
of  the  other  parts  of  his  civili/.alion,  has  only  helped  in  the 
develo}inient  of  his  powers,  raising  him  higher  and  higher 
in  the  scale  of  manhood,  and  being,  of  all  his  acquisitions, 
the  one  most  fundamentally  ini|Hu-tant,  most  needful  and 
helpful  to  everything  else  that  he  jiossesses. 

The  view  of  the  history,  nature,  and  origin  of  language 
here  compendiously  ])resenteil  will  be  found  worked  out  in 
much  greater  fulness  in  the  writer's  works,  LainjHtiiji  and 
the  Study  of  Langiiftffe  (New  York.  l>i(l"),  Thi  Life  and 
Gnnvth  of  Latifjuftyc  (187i>),  and  Oriental  and  Liiii/ulstic 
Sttidi'tn,  I.  (IS7L')-  0(hcr  general  works  on  the  subject  in 
English  are  AI.  Miiller's  LcctiirrM  on  the  Svion-c  of  Lan- 
r/uatfc;  II.  Wedgwood's  Oi  iijin  of  Liiui/u(ti/v  {  London,  iSfifi) ; 
F.  AV.  Farrar's  ChujtUiH  on  /jouifnat/r,  I'atnilicH  o/'  Lmn/tiai/e, 
etc.  ;  A.  II.  Payee's  J'lincfjtlts  of  Compnrativc  Philoto<jif 
(London,  IS71). 

To  trace  the  history  of  tho  study  of  language,  from  the 
often  surprisingly  acute  bnt  crude  and  narrow  speculations 
of  the  ancients  down  to  and  through  the  remarkable  col- 
lections, comjiarisons,  analyses,  deductions,  of  the  great 
linguistic  scholars  (especially  in  tierniany)  of  this  century, 
constituting  the  vast  and  rich  department  of  "comparative 
philology,"  is  a  task  by  itself,  and  will  not  here  be  attempted. 
The  best  autliDrilies  for  it  are  \,.  licrseh.  SpravfipfnlDMophie 
drr  Alfcn  (iSlOj;  II.  Stiintlial,  HrHvhiihtr  dt-r  A/oo.Airi>- 
HriiHc/tnfl  bci  dcti  Gricchcn  uitd  JiUmtrn  (ISti.'t) ;  T.  lUnfey, 
(rtHchichte  dcv  Spr<ir/iin'nHiUMrhaft  uud  drr  On't'iitnliKchen 
rhlhlixfic  in  f)rntsrh/<t,id  (ISO!)).  J.  Jolly  has  added  n 
general  sketch  of  the  liistiiry  to  his  (icrnnin  translation  of 
the  writer's  LantfioK/r  and  tfir  Sfndi/of  A((m</i(«*/c  ( Munich, 
IK71),  and  some  interesting  details  aro  given  in  tho  first 
series  of  Miiller's  Lcctiirea.  W.  I>.  Wmitnky. 

Ijangliaf^C  of  Flowors,  a  sentimental  system  of 
floral  symbols  by  means  of  which  it  is  intended  that  tho 
more  ternler  feeling-f  ami  passions  should  In-  expresFed. 
Among  the  Turks  ancl  Persians  we  are  (ohl  thai  the  lan- 
guage of  ilowers  has  received  much  attentiun,  and  in  carried 
to  great  refinement  and  exprrssiveneHS  ;  but  in  olhercoun- 
tries  it  Is  chleMy  used  by  young  persons  of  both  poxpf.  The 
literature  of  the  subjeet  is  extensive,  but  not  important. 

|jailRnt'do<'\  one  of  the  obi  prnvinees  of  France, 
bounded  S.  by  tho  Mediterranean  and  K.  by  the  Rhone  ;  it 
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bore  while  a  Roman  province  the  name  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis  :  yiassed  from  the  Romans  to  the  Goths,  from  the 
Goths  (o  the  SaracL^ns,  and  from  the  Saracens  to  thii  uounts 
of  Toulouse;  in  lu61  it  was  finally  annexed  to  the  French 
crovYii.  In  the  Middle  Aj^es  it  received  thu  name  of  Langue- 
doc  [Innijne  d'oc),  from  the  circurastiince  that  its  inhab- 
itants expressed  "yes''  by  oc,  while  in  the  northern  part 
of  France  it.  was  expressed  by  oil.  It  is  now  divided  into 
the  depai-tuients  of  Ardi-fhc,  Aude.  East  Pyrenees,  Upper 
Garonne.  (leis,  Herault,  Loztrre.  Tarn,  and  Tarn-et-Garouue. 
Liangtiiilic%  town  of  France,  in  the  countj  of  Murbi- 
han,  has  (j;{^2  inhabitants. 
li'Angiiille',  tp.  of  Phillips  co..  Ark.  Pop.  SOO. 
L'Aii^uille,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  St.  Francis  co..  Ark., 
on  the  JMcmphis  and  Little  Rock  R.  R.,  and  on  the  L'An- 
guille  River.     Pop.  30C. 

I>anicr',  tp.  of  Preble  co.,  0.  Pop.  1634. 
Lanjuluais'  (Jkan  Dkms),  b.  at  Rennes  Mar.  12, 
17J.!;  studied  law;  practised  for  some  time  at  the  bar; 
was  appointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  his  native 
eity  in  1775,  and  became  conspicuous  as  a  man  of  superior 
talent,  when  in  17Sy  he  w:»s  elected  a  deputy  to  the  States 
General.  As  a  member  of  the  Convention  he  sided  with 
the  Girondists,  and  opposed  all  extreme  measures.  On 
June  2,  1793,  he  was  arrested,  but  escaped  to  Rennes,  and 
resumed  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  in  17'Jo,  after  the  fall  of 
the  Terrorists.  During  tlie  Directory  he  was  a  memberof 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  of  the  senate  during  the 
consular  rule,  in  which  latter  position  he  led  the  opposition 
against  the  monarchical  tendencies  of  the  government  of 
Napoleon,  who  nevertheless  made  him  a  count  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Empire.  He  voted  for  the  deposition 
of  the  emperor  in  ISU,  w.-is  made  a  peer  of  France  by 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  alvocatrd  liberal  principles  during  the 
Restoration,  in  opposition  to  the  reigning  political  and 
ecclesiastical  reaction.  He  was  a  man  of  great  literary 
attainments,  and  after  his  deiith  (Jan.  13,  IS27)  his  sod 
published  a  collected  edition  of  his  writings  (4  vols.,  Paris, 
1S32),  containing  valuable  contributions  to  the  sciences  of 
politics,  archeology,  and  language. 

Lauk'ester  (Edwin),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at 
Melton,  Suffolk.  England.  Apr.  23,  1814;  studied  medicine 
at  University  College.  Lonclon,  1S34~37;  graduated  at  Hei- 
delberg 1839;  became  lecturer  at  St.  George's  school  of 
medicine  1843;  set'retary  of  the  Ray  Society  1814;  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  at  New  College,  London,  1850; 
president  of  the  Microscopical  Society  lS.y.l,  and  elected 
coroner  for  Central  Middlesex  (city  of  London)  1862.  He 
acquired  wide  fame  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  upon  sanitary 
and  sucial  science,  physiology,  botany,  zoology,  foods,  rai- 
crosi^opy,  etc.;  was  author  of  many  valuable  reports  and 
scientific  papers,  and  of  various  books  upon  the  above 
subjects,  mostly  designed  for  popular  use,  and  since  1866 
edited  the  Journal  of  Sorntl  Science.     D.  Oct.  30,  1S74. 

Lan'man  (Charlks),  b.  in  Monroe,  Mich.,  June  14, 
1819,  the  son  of  Charles  James  Lanman;  received  an 
academical  education  in  Plainfield,  Conn.;  was  a  clerk  in 
New  York  from  1S35  to  1845,  when  fur  a  few  mouths  he 
edited  the  Monroe  Gazette;  was  associate  editor  in  1840  of 
the  Cincinnati  Chronicle,  with  E.  D.  Manslicid :  and  after 
making  a  canoe-tour  of  the  Mississippi  and  through  Lake 
Superior,  returned  to  New  York,  and  was  associated  as  a 
writer  with  tlie  D.iHt)  Express.  In  1848  he  became  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Xutional  hitellit/riirer,  travelling  exten- 
sively through  the  U.  S. ;  settled  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and 
held  at  Washington  the  positions  of  librarian  of  the  war 
department,  librarian  of  coiiyrights  in  the  state  department 
and  private  secretary  of  D.itiicl  Webster,  librarian  of  the 
interior  department,  and  librarian  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  1857  he  became  the  American  correspond- 
ent of  the  Tlhiftrated  London  Newx,  and  in  18fi'J  of  the 
London  AthrnTum.  He  has  published  Essai/a  for  Snniiner 
Hours,  3  ods. ;  A  Summer  in  the  Wilderness,'  A  Tour  to  the 
Jiiver  Sngucnnt/,  republished  in  England;  Letters  from  the 
Alft?fjhnn^  Mfiunt^tins;  Occasional  Herorda  of  a  Tourist; 
Private  Life  of  Daniel  IKcWer,  republished  "in  England': 
Adrentnres  in  the  WUds  of  America,  made  from  previous 
publicaiions,  in  2  vols.,  and  repviblivhed  in  England,  with 
introductory  letters  from  Washington  Irving  ;"/),>//o;i,iry 
of  Conyress,  G  eds.,  three  of  them  published  by  the  general 
government;  Life  of  William  Woodbridf/e:  edited  Prison 
Life  of  Alfred  Ely.  and  two  volumes  of  Sermons  by  Rev. 
Octavius  Perinchief.  Since  1S71  he  has  been  American 
secretary  of  the  .lapancse  legation,  and  has  published  The 
Red  Book  of  Michi'jan  and  The  Japawsc  in  America,  the 
latter  reprinted  and  very  successful  in  England. 

Lanman  (Chari.i:s  James),  b.  at  Norwich.  Conn..  July 
5,  17'.'5;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1814;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1S17  j  removed  to  French- 


town,  now  Monroe,  Mich.,  and  held  various  public  ofEces, 
such  as  judge  of  probate  and  U.  S.  receiver  of  public  luuueys 
(1823-32).  He  was  one  of  the  must  prominent  and  public- 
spirited  of  the  early  citizens  of  Michigan  ;  returned  in 
1835  to  Norwich.  Conn.  ;  lost  much  of  his  properly  in  the 
financial  crash  of  1837;  was  mayor  of  Norwich  in  1838; 
removed  to  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1802.  D.  July  22,  1870. 
Lanman  (James),  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  June  14.1709; 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1788;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
17'.)1  ;  held  numerous  important  State  offices:  was  a  V.  S. 
Senator  1819-25;  held  judgeships  in  the  State  courts  1826 
-21);  was  mayor  of  Nor^vich  1831-31.  He  was  the  step- 
father of  Park  Benjamin.     D.  Aug.  7,  1841. 

Lanman  (Joseph),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  July  11,  ISll,  in  Con- 
necticut; entered  the  navy  as  a  mid.^hipman  Jan.  1,  1825; 
became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1831,  a  lieutenant  in  1835, 
a  commander  in  1855,  a  cajitain  in  1861,  a  commodore  in 
1802,  a  rear-admiral  in  18G7.  Commanded  the  Minnesota 
at  the  attack  upon  Fort  Fisher,  Jan.  15.  1865,  and  is  thus 
commended  by  Rear-admiral  David  D.  Porter  in  his  official 
report  of  that  action  :  "  Commodore  Joseph  Lanman.  com- 
manding the  Minnesota,  was  selected  to  lead  the  line,  his 
vessel  being  the  slowest  and  least  manageable.  I  recom- 
mend him  to  the  consideration  of  the  department  as  one  on 
whom  they  can  place  the  utmost  reliance,  place  him  in  anj 
position."     D.  Mar.  13,  1874.  Foxhall  A.  Parker. 

Lanner.    See  Falcon. 

Lannes  (Jean),  b.  at  Leetoure,  in  Guicnne,  Apr.  11, 
170'.t,  of  poor  parents,  and  apprenticed  in  his  fifteenth  year 
to  a  dyer;  in  1702  lett  this  occupation  and  enlisted  in 
the  army,  where  he  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  colonel ; 
was  nevertheless  discharged  in  1795,  at  the  reorganization 
of  the  army,  but  in  17%  followed  Napoleon  to  Italy  as 
a  volunteer,  and  very  soon  attra<rted  his  attention  by  his 
boundless  audacity;  distinguished  himself  in  every  battle 
by  some  daring  feat,  and  was  made  a  brigadier-general 
in  1797;  in  1798  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Egypt,  re- 
turned with  him  in  1799,  and  rendered  him  great  ser- 
vices by  his  fuithful  adherence  on  Nov.  9,  1799,  in  reward 
for  which  he  was  made  a  general  of  division  in  1800^ 
and  commander  of  the  consular  guard ;  led  the  vanguard 
when  in  the  same  year  the  army  crossed  the  Alps  at  St. 
Bernard,  and  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Austrians 
at  Montcbello.  On  the  establishment  of  the  empire  he  was 
made  a  marshal.  He  led  the  memorable  siege  of  Saragossa, 
and  compelled  the  city  to  surrender  Feb.  21,  1809,  and  at 
Ratisbon  he  was  the  first  who  put  the  soaling-laddcr  to  the 
ramparts.  When  he  grew  older  his  judgment  developed 
rapidly  with  his  courage,  and  Napoleon  considered  him 
one  of  his  best  generals,  when  his  career  was  cut  off  sud- 
denly in  the  battle  of  Essling.  being  mortally  wounded, 
and  d.  a  few  days  after  in  Vienna,  May  31,  1809. 

Lannion%  town  of  France,  in  (he  department  of  Ctitcs- 
du-Nord.  It  manufactures  several  kinds  of  coarse  woollen 
and  linen  goods,  and  has  some  general  trade.     Pop.  6598. 

La  Xoue,  de  (Francois),  b.  in  1531.  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nantes,  of  an  old  noble  family  of  Brittany:  embraced 
the  Reformed  creed,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  army 
of  the  prince  of  Conde  as  one  of  the  most  valiant  Hugue- 
not soldiers.  At  the  j:iege  of  Fontenay-Ie  Comte,  in  1570, 
he  lost  his  left  arm,  and  had  it  replaced  by  one  of  iron, 
whence  he  received  his  surname,  Bras  de  Per.  In  1572  ho 
went  to  La  Rochelle,  trying  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  city  and  the  king.  Having  failed  in  this, 
and  seeing  that  there  was  no  other  means  of  safety  for  his 
party  than  open  war,  he  took  the  command  of  La  Rochelle, 
and  defendetl  the  city  for  four  years  with  great  success. 
After  the  conclusion  of  pence  in  1578  he  went  to  Flanders, 
entering  the  service  of  the  Low  Countries  :  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Spaniards,  and  retained  at  Madrid  for  five 
years,  but  at  last  exchanged  in  1585  for  Count  Egmont. 
Under  Henry  IV.  he  again  fought  for  the  cause  of  his  re- 
ligion, and  d.  Aug.  4,  1591.  from  a  wound  he  received  at 
the  siege  of  Lamballe.  During  his  several  imprisonments 
he  engaged  in  literature,  and  his  Vismurs  prditiqurs  et  mi- 
Utnirea  (Bale,  15S7)  have  been  often  republished.  His  cor- 
respondence was  published  in  1854. 

Lans'dale,  post-b.  of  Gwyncdd  tp.,  Montgomery  co., 
Pa.,  about  25  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  North 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  at  its  central  point  and  junction  with 
the  Doylestown  and  Stony  Creek  branches.  It  has  a 
church,  3  hotels,  1  national  bank,  2  weekly  newspapers  (1 
German),  agricultural  machine-works,  foundry,  carriage 
manufactories,  telegraph-office,  planing-mills,  a  number 
of  stores,  etc. 

F.  "Wagner,  Prop.  "Lanrdale  Reporter." 
Lans'doAVne    (Henry     Petty-Fitzhaurice),    third 
Marquess  of.  b.  in  London,  England,  July  2,  1780.  second 
son  of  William  Petty,  first  earl  of  Shelburnb  (which  see), 
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who  in  1784  was  created  marquess  of  Lansdownc;  educated 

at  WcstminsttT  Scluiol  and  at  Ediuljurirli  under  thu  tutor- 
sliip  of  Duj^ald  iStcwiirt  ;  giaduatt'd  ut  Trinity  Collect'.  Cam- 
brid;4e,  la  IMil,  and  under  (he  name  of  Lord  lienry  Petty 
was  ehoscu  as  a  Whig  in  1SU2  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  for 
the  horongh  of  Caluc.  He  distinguished  himself  in  debate, 
giving  his  chief  attention  to  finance;  was  eiectud  member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  It^UO  on  the  dtath  of 
Pitt,  and  in  the  same  year  became  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  the  ministry  of  Grenvillo  and  Pox,  retiring  from 
ofliiie  in  1807.  On  the  death  of  his  cider  brother  in  IbOU, 
he  j^uceecdcd  to  the  title,  and  became  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Lo.ds,  being  nn  early 
advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation,  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
parliamentary  reform,  and  free  trade.  On  the  return  of 
the  Whigs  to  power  in  1S27,  ho  became  secretary  of  the 
home  department  under  Canning,  secretary  of  foreign  af- 
fairs under  Lord  Goderich  (ISllS),  lord  president  of  the 
council  under  Earl  Grey  from  Nov.,  1&30.  to  Nov.,  1S;;4, 
under  Lord  Melbourne  from  Apr.,  ls;i5,  to  Sept.,  1811,  and 
under  Lord  John  Russell  from  July,  1840,  to  Peb.,  Uy2. 
For  many  years  he  hud  been  the  Liberal  leader  in  the  nppcr 
house,  when  he  resigned  that  position  in  1862,  not  intend- 
ing to  return  to  oflice,  but  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
on  the  formation  of  the  Aberdeen  ministry,  he  consented 
to  take  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  without  a  portfolio,  and  again 
in  the  first  Palmerston  ministry,  Feb.,  I^OJ,  to  Feb.,  ISoS. 
He  was  a  man  of  cultivated  taste,  formed  a  splendid  library 
and  collection  of  art-treasures,  was  a  generous  patron  of 
literature,  and  made  Lansdowne  House  the  centre  of  polite 


society  in  England.  He  was  a  trusted  adviser  and  friend 
of  the  queen,  but  refused  a  dukedom  and  the  pri  iniership. 
After  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  he  was  the  patri- 
arch of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  perhaps  the  most  univer- 
sally honored  statesman  of  the  realm.  D.  at  Bowood 
House,  Cainc,  Jan.  31,  1803. — His  son  Hr.Mtv.  fourth  mar- 
quess, b.  in  ISIC,  d.  in  July,  18(10;  his  grand>^on.  Henry 
CiiAKLES  Kkitii  FiTZMAruim,  ilfi'h  marquess,  b.  Jan.  14, 
PSlo,  was  lord  of  the  treasury  (1S68-72)  and  under-secretary 
of  state  for  war  (1872-74),  in  second  Gladstone  ministry. 

Lan!<clowne  (William  Petty),  MAngirnsfl  of.  Seo 
Siii.Lui  itNi:,  Eaiil  of. 

li'Alise,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cnp.  of  Baraga  co..  Mich.,  on 
Keweenaw  Bay.  Lake  Sujierior;  is  the  N.  W.  terminus  of 
the  ALarquette  Houghton  and  Ontonagon  R.  R.,  and  has  a 
lino  of  iron  steamers  running  to  the  ports  of  the  copper- 
region.     Pop.  03. 

Lan'^sing,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Allatnakoo  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Mississip[ii  Ui\  cr  and  the  Chicago  Dubuque  and  Minnesota 
R.  R.,  SI  miles  N.  of  Diibntjue,  has  several  churches  and 
hotels,  1  national  and  1  savings  bank.  '.'>  wctkly  news-papers 
(I  German),  2  steam  saw-mills,  a  furniture  factory  and 
tlouring-mill  (both  steam),  im  agricultural  implement  fac- 
tory, a  large  school  building,  ami  numerous  bu>iness  houses, 
has  daily  ferry  connection  with  Wisconsin,  and  handles  an- 
nually "bO.OOO  bushels  of  grain.    Pop.  of  v.  17r,.^> ;  of  tp.  2;.19. 

jAMbS  T.  MUTCALF,  Ed.  "MlltUOtt  ANI>  CnHONlCLr." 

liansingy  city  and  tp.  of  Ingham  co.,  cap.  of  the  State 


of  Michigan,  ia  situated  on  Grand  River,  about  100  miles 
from  its  mouth,  at  its  cfnifluence  with  I  ho  Cedar,  and  on 
thn  Cliicago  and  Lake  Huron,  the  Detroit  Lansing  and 
Lake  Michigan,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Ponthern, 
and  the  Miehignn  Central  R.  Rs.  It  ha»t  two  other  less 
important  lines  (if  railroad.  an<l  others  nre  prdjcrted. 
Ijansing  was  laid  out  by  the  Stale  as  a  capital  in  lSI7,antl 
wii!*  projeotcd  on  a  liberal  si-alc,  with  inenupH  pevm  and 
five  roils  in  width;  is  situated  on  high  land  on  both  fides 
of  th<^  river,  is  SI  miles  W.  of  r><troit  and  Hll  .'^.  W.  of  Sag- 
inaw. It  has  2  national  and  2  piiv:ite  bunk?',  a  gawlight 
and  a  firo  inpuranco  cotnpany,  1'!  ehurchcn,  ,'!  hotel?',  an 
opera  house.  II  weekly  nexvspapcrs,  iron -works,  superior 
oommou  and  high  schools,  a  female  and  a  commercial  col- 
lege, State  Agrioultural  College,  State  Reform  School,  Stato 


liihrary  of  20,000  volumes,  several  private  literary  and  li- 
brary associations,  and  a  young  nun's  lecture  society. 
Grand  River  is  spanned  by  4  iron  bridges  and  1  wooden 
one.  There  is  a  noted  mineral  spring.  The  fine  water- 
power  has  nmde  Lansing  an  imp(»rtanl  nianufacluring  cen- 
tre, and  it  has  a  large  complement  of  mercantile  housf<fl 
and  <»f  professional  men.  Tlie  State  enpi(<d  is  on  high 
ground,  fifty  feet  nbovo  the  river;  an  iippropriatittn  of 
$1,200,000  was  matlo  in  1874  for  a  new  building.  A  eity 
government  was  organiz.ed  in  1861).  Pop.  of  ci'y,  6241; 
of  tp.  cxelu^ive  <»f  eity.  82."t. 

W.  S.  GKonor,  Kn.  "Statk  Rrpini.trAN." 
Tinnnillg^  p'>«t  v.  and  tp.  of  Mower  en.,  Minn.,  on  tho 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  ( Iowa  and  Minnesota  divis- 
ion).    Pop.  773. 
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Lansing,  tp.  of  Tompkins  oc,  N.  Y.,  on  the  E.  shore 

of  Cayuga  Lake.     Pop.  2874. 

Lansing  (.John),  b.  at  .\lbany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  30,  1754; 
stmlicd  !a\y  with  Robt.  Yates  in  Albany  aud  James  Duane 
in  Now  York  ;  served  in  the  Revolutiouary  war  as  military 
secretary  to  Gen.  Schuyler:  was  lor  seven  years  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  for  tour  years  mayor  of  Albany;  mem- 
ber of  the  Old  Congress  17S4-SS;  member  of  the  State 
convention  for  considering  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  which 
he  opposed,  leaving  the  convention;  commissioner  in  1790 
to  sotllo  the  Vermont  controversy;  appointed  judge  of 
New  York  supreme  court  Sept.  28,  1790,  chief-justice  Feb. 
15,  17tlS,  and  chancellor  of  the  State  from  Oct.  21,  1801,  to 
1814.     D.  Dec.  12,  1829. 

Lan'singburgh,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Rensselaer  CO.,  N.  Y., 
3  miles  N.  of  Troy,  on  the  Uudson  River,  nearly  opposite 
the  oonllucnee  of  the  Mohawk,  has  6  churches,  6  hotels,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  established  in  1798, 1  savings  bank,  an 
acadcinv.  ^  public  schools,  25  brush-factories,  2  oilcloth  and 
2  cr.^oker  factories,  5  malt-houses,  a  fire  and  a  police  de- 
partment, and  is  connected  with  Troy  by  a  street  railroiid. 
It  is  perhaps  the  chief  point  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  brushes,  oilcloth,  and  crackers.  It  has  considerable 
river  trade,  and  is  connected  with  Waterford  by  a  bridge 
across  the  Hudson.  Named  from  the  founder,  Abraham  J. 
Lansing,  who  settled  here  in  1771.  Pop.  of  v.  6l!72;  of  tp. 
6801.  J.  tJ.  Scott,  Ed.  *■  Gazette." 

Lan'singville,  a  v.  of  Ilamdcn  tp.,  Delaware  co.,N.Y., 
on  the  S.  side  of  Delaware  River.     Pop.  110. 

Lausittgville,  post-v.  of  Lansing  tp.,  Tompkins  co., 
N.  Y.     Pop.  07. 

Lanta'na,  a  genus  of  mostly  tropical  shrubs  of  the 
order  V'crbenaceje.  Many  have  stimulant  and  aromatic 
qualities?  L.  paeuilolliea  is  highly  esteemed  in  Brazil  as  a 
substituie  for  tea.  A  number  of  the  species  are  beautiful 
greenhouse  shrubs,  notably  L.  camat-a  and  inU-ta  of  trop- 
ical .America.  The  U.  S.  have  at  least  two  species  native 
to  the  (julf  States,  L.  camara  and  involncrata.  Some  have 
sfpiaro  stems.  The  iiowers  are  mostly  showy  and  of  chang- 
ing colors. 

Lan'tern  [Lat.  lanlerna,  hitenin],  a  portable  or  fi.xcd 
artilicial  light,  enclosed  in  a  suitable  case  to  protect  it  from 
the  action  of  air-currents.  Ancient  Rome,  Greece,  and  Car- 
thage employed  lanterns.  The  lantern  also  appears,  but  not 
fref|ucntly,  on  Egyptian  monuments.  Thin  layers  of  horn, 
oiled  or  wa.\ed  paper,  or  linen,  bladder,  and  other  translu- 
cent substances  were  used.  Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherborne 
in  England,  mentions  glass  lanterns  in  705  a.  d.  The  East- 
ern nations,  and  especially  the  Chinese,  excel  in  the  making 
of  ornamental  lanterns. — On  the  evening  of  tlie  15th  of 
January  the  Chinese  ccleltrate  the  Feast  of  Lanterns. 
Sometimes  the  wealthy  Chinese  spend  thousands  of  dol- 
lars on  a  single  lantern,  whose  sides  are  often  of  silk,  aud 
wliieh  may  have  a  diameter  of  twenty-five  feet.  It  con- 
t;iius  usually  a  great  numl)er  of  wax  candles.  The  origin 
of  the  lantern-festival  is  variously  stated. 

Lan'tern-fly,  a  name  given  to  several  insects  of  the 
family  Fiilgoridai.  some  of  which  are  reputed  to  emit  a 
brilliant  light  from  the  forehead.  Of  these,  Fnlijora  ctin- 
deliiriu  of  China  and  F.  Innteniaria  of  Guiana  are  the  best 
known  species,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  really  emit 
any  light.  They  are  nearly  three  inches  long,  and  are  the 
largest  of  the  Hemiptera.  Some  of  the  genera  produce  a 
fiue  white  wax,  utilized  in  the  S.  E.  of  .\sia. 

Lan'thanum  [Gr.  ^avOivcuv,  " to  escape  notice"],  an 
elementary  metal  of  rather  rare  occurrence,  to  which  Mo- 
sandcr,  its  discoverer,  in  lS.j9  gave  this  name,  because  it 
had  remained  concealed,  in  combination  with  cerium,  for 
thirty-six  years.  Mosander  also  found  in  1S42  in  oxide  of 
lanthanum  another  rare  metal,  didyminm,  which  he  named 
from  the  Greek  SiSu^o?, ''  twofold  "  or  *•'  twin,"  from  its  con- 
generic association  with  lanthanum  and  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinction therefrom.  Didymium  gives  rose-colored  salts  and 
solutions,  while  those  of  lanthanum,  when  pure,  are  white. 
These  three  rare  and  curious  metals,  cerium,  lanthanum,  and 
didymium,  are  usually  found  in  combination  in  the  minerals 
cerilc,  ftttdiiitf,  iniiromontile,  mosaiidrite,  etc.;  but  the  one 
here  under  consideration,  lanthanum,  occurs  by  itself,  as  the 
beautiful  mineral  laiithaiiite,  in  at  least  three  American  lo- 
calities— in  the  zinc  ores  of  Saucon  Valley,  Lehigh  co..  Pa., 
at  tho  (_'anton  mine  in  Georgia,  and  at  the  Sandford  ore- 
bed,  Moriah,  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.  Lanthanite  is  carbonate  of 
lauthanoHn  nxide,  or  /iiiitinim,  La2C03,.3H;0,  containing  55 
per  cent,  of  lanthana.  It  is  sometimes  pink  in  color,  from 
tho  presence  of  its  roseate  twin-sister,  didymia.  Lanthana 
is  a  white  oxide,  like  lime  or  magnesia,  very  heavy,  density 
about  li.  which  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  water  from  the 
air,  aud  slakes  with  water,  like  lime,  to  a  hydrate. 

IlEsity  AVurtz. 


Lan'thopine  [Gr.  ^avBdveiv,  "  to  escape  notice,"  and 
offd?,  for  "  opium  "],  a  base  homologous  with  papaverine, 
contained  in  opium.  (See  Watts's  Diet.,  Siijjjj(cmcnt.) 

Lauu^vium,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  20  miles  S.  S.  E. 
of  Rome,  where  now  stands  the  hamlet  Civita  Lavigna.  It 
was  anciently  a  place  of  much  importance,  famous  especial- 
ly for  its  temple  and  sacred  grove  of  Juno  Sospita.  It  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Latin  League,  .and  the  birthplace 
of  tho  emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  Few  remains  of  the  old 
town  now  exist. 

Lan'za  (Giovanni),  b.  in  1S15  at  Vignala,  Piedmont; 
studied  medicine  at  Turin,  and  practised  in  his  native  city  ; 
in  1848  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  espoused 
the  policy  of  Cavonr:  in  1855  entered  tlie  cabinet  of 
Cavour  as  minister  of  public  education,  and  in  1858  ex- 
changed this  olfice  with  the  ministry  of  finance:  in  1859, 
after  the  Peace  of  Villafranca,  resigned,  together  with 
tho  whole  cabinet  of  Cavour,  and  then  worked  simply 
as  a  member  of  Parliament,  of  which  he  was  elected 
president  several  times;  in  1864  took  charge  of  the  min- 
istry of  the  interior  under  La  Marmora,  but  retired  in 
1865.  Once  more  entering  Parliament,  and  having  been 
elected  president  in  Sept.,  1867,  he  opposed  the  financial 
policy  of  the  ministry  of  Menabrea,  and  resigncil  his  presi- 
doiiey  when  the  ministry  triumphed.  His  re-electi<m  in 
1869  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry,  and  he  now 
undertook  to  form  a  new  cabinet  himself.  He  occupied 
the  ministry  of  tho  interior,  and  the  other  members  belonged 
mostly  to  that  section  of  the  Right  which  had  supported 
Mcnabrca's  internal  policy,  but  opposed  his  financial  mea- 
sures. Lanza  endeavored  to  introduce  the  greatest  possi- 
ble parsimony  to  bring  order  into  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
kingdom.  Nevertheless,  as  the  annexation  of  the  pa])al 
states  in  1870  took  place  while  he  helil  office,  large  ex- 
penses for  the  army  and  navy  were  necessary.  The  pecu- 
liar tendency  of  the  Italian  Parliament  to  grant  the  ex- 
penses, but  to  reject  the  taxes,  overthrew  the  cabinet  of 
Lanz;i  in  187.3.  Juno  23  he  gave  in  his  resignation,  as 
tho  Parliament  would  even  not  allow  Sclla's  tax-bill  to  be 
discussed.  Aigust  Niemann. 

Lanzaro'te,  the  most  N.  E.  of  the  Can.ary  Islands, 
comprises  .an  area  of  325  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  17.500.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  20I1U  feet,  and  contains 
several  active  volcanoes.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  produces 
the  finest  grapes  and  wines  on  the  Canaries,  but  it  is  much 
exposed  to  drought.  Teguise  is  the  capital;  Arrecife,  the 
principal  port. 

Lan'zi  (Luigi),  b.  at  Monte  dell'  .\lmo.  Italy,  June  14, 
1732  :  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1749,  and  became, 
after  its  dissolution  in  1773,  assistant  director  of  the  gallery 
of  Florence.  He  now  devoted  himself  much  to  the  study 
of  art  and  arch;«ology,  especially  Etruscan  language  and 
antiquities,  and  his  two  works  on  these  subjects.  !<aggm  di 
iinrjua  ttriit/rn  (3  vols,,  1789  I  and  Ston'a  pittoricn  delT Italia 
(0  vols.,  1792),  attracted  great  attention — also  in  foreign 
countries :  the  latter  was  translated  into  English  by  Thomas 
Roscoe.     D.  Mar.  30,  1810. 

Laoc'oon  [Gr.  Aao«)<ui'].  a  Trojan  patriot  and  priest 
who  opposed  the  introduction  of  Sinon's  wooden  horse  into 
the  city  of  Troy,  aud  was,  with  his  two  son.s,  slain  by  two 
great  serpents  from  the  sea.  His  myth  is  variously  given, 
but  tho  account  in  Virgil's  ^Eneid  is  the  best  known.  The 
death  of  LaoeoiJn  and  his  sons  is  the  subject  of  a  noble 
group  now  existing  in  the  Vatican.  It  is  described  by 
Pliny,  and  was  rediscovered  on  the  Esquiline  Hill  in  1506. 
It  was  executed  by  Agesander.  Athenodorus  (his  son),  and 
Polydorus,  Rhodian  artists  who  prob.ably  lived  in  the  time 
of  'Titus.  Tho  Laococin  has  been  made  the  subject  of  Lcs- 
sing's  masterly  criticism.  (See  his  Laocoon,  translated  by 
Ellen  Frothingham,  1875.) 

Laodice'a  [Gr.  AaoSixaia],  the  name  of  six  Greek  cities 
built  by  the  Seleueida'.  monarehs  of  the  Syrian  empire, 
who  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  were  the  chief 
representatives  and  inheritors  of  his  Eastern  conquests,  five 
of  them  having  been  named  in  honor  of  L.aodice,  wife  of 
Seleucus  Nioator,  and  one  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  .\ntiochus 
Theos.  Of  these,  one  in  Media,  one  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
another  on  the  Orontes  in  Pheenieia  (called  Cahiosa  by 
Ptolemy  and  ad  Lihamim  by  Pliny),  have  not  been  iden- 
tified in  modern  times.  I.  LAonicEA  Combi'Sta  [Gr.  Karoxe- 
Kav^itr,,.  the  "burned"],  now  Ladik,  situated  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Iconium  on  the  highroad  from  Greece  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  variously  assigned  to  Lycaoni.a.  Pisidia,  and  Galatia, 
as  the  boundaries  of  those  provinces  were  changed.  Strabo 
derived  the  name  from  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  but  Hamilton  {Researches,  vol.ii.)  asserts  that 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  volcanic  or  igneous  rock  in  tho 
neighborhood,  and  proposes  to  derive  the  n.ame  from  somo 
conflagration.     Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  44)  found  at  Ladik 
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more  numerous  fraptments  of  ancient  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture than  at  any  other  place  visited  by  him  in  th:il  country. 
Imperial  coins  of  the  reigns  of  Titus  and  Duinitian  show 
that  it  must  have  hcen  a  hirge  city. —  H.  LAiH)ri'i;\  ad 
Lrci'Xf,  now  Eithi-IiiMHar,  a  city  in  the  .S.  W.  of  Hhrygia, 
sometimes  rcckoneci  to  Caria  and  to  Lydia.  near  Coloseae, 
40  mik'S  E.  of  Ephcsus  and  6  mih-ss  W.  of  Hierapolis,  situ- 
ated on  thi-'  spur  of  a  Iiill  hctwofu  the  valleys  of  the  Asopus 
and  Caprus  rivers,  wliich  here  fall  into  the  Lyeus,  was 
originally  called  Dionpofin  and  afrerwards  7'Ao««,  and  hav- 
ing been  rebuilt  by  Antiochus  11.  (Theos).  2fi0  B.  c,  was 
namnd  from  his  wife  LAonicn,  by  whom  he  was  poi.s-oned 
D.  I'.  2tt'».  From  the  Syrian  monarchs  it  passed  to  the  kings 
of  Pcrgamus,  and  was  annexed  to  the  Human  empire  on 
the  death  of  Attains  III.,  I.*i3  d.  c,  when  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  vast  province  of  Greater  I'hrygia,  and  rapidly 
took  position  as  one  of  the  most  jiopulous,  splendid,  and 
wealthy  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  distinguished  also  in  liter- 
ature, noted  as  the  seat  of  a  great  medical  school,  and  was 
the  official  residence  of  Cicero  during  liis  proconsulate  in 
Asia  (I'J-oO);  and  very  interesting  accounts  are  to  be 
found  in  the  great  orator's  correspondence.  If  became  the 
residence  of  great  numbers  of  Jews;  was  one  of  the  earliest 
seats  of  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor,  the  church  having 
been  founded  by  Paul,  who  wrote  an  episile  to  the  Laodi- 
ceans  (now  lost)^  mentioneil  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians.  According  to  the  superscription  to  1  Timothy,  Paul 
wrote  that  epistle  from  Laodicea.  eallol  "the  chiefcst  city 
of  Phrygia  Pacotiana,"  but  there  is  no  further  notice  of  his 
visit.  The  terrible  threat  conveyed  by  the  author  of  Reve- 
lation to  the  "angel  of  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans,*'  one 
of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia(iii.  14-22),  will  readily  occur 
to  mind,  and  has  rendered  the  term  Laodicean  a  synonym 
for  Inkeininn,  "  neither  cold  nor  hot."  The  city  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  but 
quickly  restored,  and  was  the  seat  of  two  important  general 
councils  of  the  Christian  Church:  the  first,  whose  date  is 
variously  placed  from  .TfilJ  to  372,  enacted  sixty  canons,  one 
of  which  defined  the  books  fthence  called  cimtuiraf)  of 
Scripture;  the  second  in  470  condemned  the  Eutychians. 
It  was  again  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  in  4114,  was 
captured  by  the  crusaders  in  ll'.t9,  by  the  Turks  in  1255, 
and  finally  destroyed  by  Tamerlane  in  1402.  Its  splendid 
and  widely  scattered  ruins,  including  a  stadium,  gymna- 
sium, aqueduct,  and  three  theatres,  have  been  frequently 
desiTibed  by  modern  traveller?.  {Sec  good  account  in 
Smith's  IHrt.  Gcoij.  ii.  122.)— III.  LAonict:\  An  Mark,  a 
city  of  Syria,  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  now  Latakia 
(which  see).  Pouteu  C.  Bliss. 

Laon'  [Late  Lat.  LnHdunnml,  town  of  France,  the  an- 
cient Litf/'iitiiKfit  ('htvtttnm,  the  IJihrax  of  Ca^>tar,  capital  of 
the  department  of  .\isno.  is  situated  on  the  top  of  an  iso- 
lated hill  with  steep  declivities,  and  surrounrled  with  a  wall 
flanked  with  towers.  Its  (Jothic  cathedral,  built  1114, 
crowning  the  top  of  the  hill,  adds  much  to  the  ]>icf  uresque- 
noss  of  its  appearance.  This  ancient  city  was  the  scene 
of  an  ecclesiastical  council  in  9 IS,  was  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  142!*,  was  memorable  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon  I. 
and  in  the  Franco-(Jerman  war  of  IS7l),  having  eapitulated 
to  the  (Jermans  Sept.  9.  It  has  a  palace,  often  the  re:;idence 
of  Freneh  monarebs,  and  a  famous  library.     Pop.  10,208. 

Lao'na,  post-tp  of  Winnebago  cc,  III.     Pop.  743. 

Laana,  post-v.  of  Pomfret  tp..  Chautauqua  co.,  N".  Y., 
on  Saw  Creek,  anci  on  the  iJunkirJt  Warren  and  Pittstuirg 
U.  R.  It  has  2  churches  and  several  manufacturing  estab- 
lishm'-nts.     Pop.  218. 

Ija'os,  country  of  Farther  India  or  Indo-China,  nearly 
in  tlie  centre  of  the  vast  peninsula  S.  of  Cjiina,  bounded  N. 
by  the  Chinese  province  of  Yuu-nan,  E.  by  Tun(|uin  and 
Anam,  S.  by  Siam,  and  AV.  by  the  Shan  states.  Area,  en- 
tirely uncertain,  as  well  as  pop.,  which  is  estimated  at 
1,5011,000.  The  Shan  slates  on  the  N.  W.  wore  formerly  a 
part  of  Laos,  but  are  now  separate.  Laos  is  traversed  by 
the  i;reat  Mc-kong{pr  Cambodia  River,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  the  fertile  valley  of  this  river,  which  is  very  productive 
of  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  gums,  betel-nuts,  and  other  fruits, 
which  with  leak,  sandal-wood,  and  gold-dust  form  the  chief 
exports.  Formerly  independent,  the  tribes  of  Laos  have 
since  the  eighteenth  century  arknowlcdged  a  nominal  de- 
pendence upon  Siam.  The  po'iplc  are  related  to  the  Bur- 
mese in  blood,  language,  religion,  and  customs;  they  are 
ingenious  nrtirans,  and  trade  with  Tonquin  and  H^iam. 
('i\]>.  Cliiengmai. 

I.a'oii-Tsze,  otherwise  Lno-Tsca,  T>ao-tfl6e,  or 
Lao-kill II,  a  Chinese  moral  philosopher  whose  teachings 
have  many  points  in  common  with  those  of  Sankhya 
Rooddhn,  of  whom  he  was  contemporary.  Lao-tse  means 
in  Chineso  "ancient  sage."  His  family  name  was  Li-p6- 
yang.  and  he  was  born  in  the  third  year  of  the  emperor 
Ting-ouang,  of  tho  dynasty  of  Tsohcu,  near  Lai  in  the 


principality  of  Thson.     This  would  be,  according  to  Rein- 
old  von  Planckncr,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  but 

another  account  places  the  year  of  his  birth  aljout  004. 
Little  is  known  of  Laou-tsze  except  that  he  was  state 
librarian  and  keeper  of  the  records  at  the  imperial  court 
of  Tscheu,  and  that  having  resolvct!  in  advancing  age  to 
retire  from  China,  probably  to  India,  he  remained  for  a 
short  time  on  the  Inirder,  llan-kow,  where  he  was  ]ier- 
suaded  by  (he  general  Yfiu-hi  to  at  least  leave  some  record 
of  his  doctrines  in  a  book.  He  did  so,  the  result  being  tho 
Lao-ttc  Tno-ir-hinf}  ("The  Road  to  Virtue"),  a  small  col- 
lection of  aphorisms  which  probably  contain  more  deep 
philosophy  set  forth  in  a  spirited  and  genial  form  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other  work  of  the  same  size.  It  has 
within  a  few  years  been  translated  into  the  principal  Eu- 
ropean languages,  and  extensively  commented  on,  Laou- 
ts/.e  makes  all  things  proceed  from  and  live  in  an  infinite 
First  Cause,  which  he  calls  Tan.  and  which  John  Chalmers 
thinks  best  to  leave  untranslated,  because  neither  *' W.ay," 
"  Reason,"  nor  "The  Word"  gives  it  exactly.  He  placed 
moral  perfection  in  the  individual,  in  independent  realiz- 
ing of  truth,  and  in  self-disci]dine,  being  in  all  respects 
the  opposite  of  Confucius,  who  exhorted  blind  obedience 
to  old  customs  and  tho  doctrines  of  the  ancient  sages. 
Confucius  is  said  to  have  taken  a  long  journev  to  visit 
Laou-tsze.  They  met  and  intrrchangcd  their  views,  until 
Laon-tsze,  probably  wearied  by  the  narrow  scope  of  the 
opinions  of  Confucius  and  his  frequent  quotations  of  the 
ancients,  sharply  exclaimed,  ''  Why  talk  for  ever  on  of 
men  who  are  long  dead,  and  whose  very  bones  are  dust? 
Only  their  words  remain  and  are  heard.  When  the  wise 
man  meets  with  opportunity,  he  rises  with  it:  if  he  does 
not,  be  lets  the  weeds  grow,  goes  his  way,  and  ftdlows  his 
destiny.  I  have  heard  that  a  shrewd  merchant  conceals 
his  opulence,  and  the  sage  of  perfect  virtue  loveS  to  seem 
simple.  Put  away  your  pride  and  your  many  desires,  with 
the  endless  ambition  whieh  is  manifest  in  your  manner.  It 
is  all  folly  :  and  that  is  ail  I  have  to  say."  This  was  a  cut 
direct,  but  it  was  natural.  Confucius  follo^ved  the  ancients^ 
and  aimed  at  establishing  society  upon  conventional  rubs, 
while  Laou-tsze,  a  rationalist,  yet  a  mystic,  desjiised  glory, 
tho  world,  the  flesh,  and  (as  a  writer  in  LarviiHsf  adds)  the 
devil  as  known  to  Christianity.  Confucius  is  said,  on  re- 
turning to  his  scholars,  to  have  remarked.  '"  Birds,  I  know, 
can  fly.  fish  can  swim,  and  beasts  run.  The  running  ones 
may  bo  snared,  the  swimming  hooked,  and  the  flying  snared. 
But  I  know  not  how  the  dragon  rises  on  the  wind  and  clouds 
to  heaven.  I  have  seen  Laou-tsze,  and  he  is  like  the  dragon." 
Tradition  states  that  Laon-ts/.c  when  last  seen  was  mounted 
on  a  black  ox.  and  rode  away  into  the  western  wilderness 
of  Thibet.  Bronze  figures  representing  him  thus  riding 
may  be  seen  in  every  shop  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  goods. 
From  his  disquisitions  on  Tau,  the  great  cause  and  spring 
of  life  and  morals,  or  that  wliieh  with  him  takes  the  jilaeo 
of  the  Deity  or  the  Absolute.  Laou-tsze  became  the  head 
of  one  of  the  great  religions  of  China,  known  as  the  Tauist. 
Ho  did  not  distinguish  between  spirit  and  matter,  being,  in 
fact,  a  jiantheist.  and,  like  Booddha.  he  seems  to  identify 
pure  existence,  devoid  of  passion  and  <  arlhly  emotions,  with 
a  state  whieh  is  not  to  be  separatid  from  non-existence. 
His  philosojthy  embratu-s  much  that  resembles  the  /tlcnti- 
t'iUfh-hrc,  a  doctrine  of  i<lentity,  of  Sehelling,  and  still  more 
the  bold  paradoxes  (»f  Hcgcl  as  to  the  logical  sameness  of 
"Being  and  Not-Being."  Yet  from  this  mysterious  un- 
known Being  »d"  nature  he  deduces  a  vigorous  and  beauti- 
ful moral  creed.  The  water  that  bublded  up  in  the  spring 
of  tho  valley  came  from  he  knew  not  where,  an*!  so  it  canio 
from  notchcrc,  from  nothing.  That  sjiring  flows  on  for 
ever — a  symbol,  he  thought,  of  all  existence,  which  con- 
tinually flows  from  non-existence.  And  yet  the  eternal 
7Vin  is  neither  one  of  these  nor  the  other,  but  the  slumber- 
ing possibility  of  both.  The  following  extracts  giv<'  an  iilea 
of  the  style  of  Laou-tsze:  "The  reason  {Tau)  whtrh  can  bo 
reasoned  is  not  the  eternal  Reason — the  name  whieh  can  bo 
namerl  is  not  the  eternal  Name."  "When  in  the  world 
beauty  is  recognized  to  be  beautiful,  straightway  tliero  is 
ugliness.  When  in  the  world  goodness  is  recognized  to  be 
good,  straightway  there  is  evil.  And  thus  in  like  manner 
existenee  and  non-existence  mutually  originate  each  other; 
HO  also  difficulty  and  ease,  long  nnti  short,  treble  and  bass, 
before  au'l  after."  Laou-tsze  often  suggests  Emercon.  and 
the  latter  in  his  essay  on  C»)npcnHnttnn  has  extended  tho 
idea  of  thi*  former,  that  *' an  inevitable  riunliiiin  hiseets  na- 
ture," "  It  is  after  wisdom  has  eonferrcil  renown  that  thcro 
arc  great  shams.  And  it  is  not  until  a  nation  has  got  into 
a  disordered  state  that  there  uro  patriots"  (t'.  c.  faithful 
ministers). 

Laou-tsze  lived  in  a  great  age.  "  Ho  was  cnntempornry 
with  Booddha  in  India,  with  Jeremiah,  Hahakkuk,  HanicI, 
and  Ezekiel  in  Jndiea.  witli  Thales,  Anaximander,  Pythag- 
oras, ilcraotitOB,  and  Xcnophancs  in  Greece,  while  at  the 
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same  time  an  immense  reformation  of  the  doctrines  of 
Zoroaster  took  place  in  Persia.''  It  seems  impossiljle  while 
Stinlyin;;;  liis  sentences,  so  full  of  sacracity  iint\  deep  wis- 
dom, to  doubt  that  some  of  this  Western  inHuencc  had 
reached  liim. 

The  j)rincipal  works  on  Laou-tsze,  in  the  order  of  merit, 
are  as  fitllows:  Lnn-tse's  Ttcj  I'e  Klufj^  aus  dctu  Chinotimktn 
iiif  D.utf.it'hc  iiOcfJietzt,  eingeleitet  ntiU  comtucntirt,  von  Vic- 
tor von  Strauss  (Leipsic.  1870);  Le  Line  de  fti  Vote  et  dc 
Id  Vcrtii,  traduL^tiun  de  M.  Stanislas  Julien  (Paris,  lS42j, 
to  which  may  be  added  The  Speculations  of  the  Old  Phihta- 
ophrr  Ldu-ttzc  on  Mctftphifsics,  Politif,  and  Mnrntiti/,  by 
John  Chalmers,  apparently  in  great  part  a  translation  from 
the  version  of  Julien  (Loudon,  1S68).  Le  Tao-te-kinfjy  on 
Le  Livre  n'rerc  de  la  Ruison  supreme  et  de  la  Vertitf  par  Lao- 
tseu,  traduit  par  G.  Pauthier  (only  the  first  part  of  this 
published)  ;  M^iiKfirca  de  I'aucienne  Academic  dea  Inscrip- 
tioiia  (vol.  xxxviii.),  by  Deguignes;  Mcmoiret  anr  In  Vie  et 
la  Doctrine  dc  Lao-tscu,  by  Abel  Remusat;  tlic  German 
version  by  Reinold  von  Pliinckner  (Lan-tse  T&o-te-kiufj, 
Leipsic,  1S70)  is  rather  an  extravagant  paraphrase  than  a 
translation,  it  being  difficult,  or  often  impossible,  to  recon- 
cile any  of  its  phrases  with  those  of  the  other  versions. 
The  remarks  of  the  early  Jesuits  on  Laou-tsze  are  as  ab- 
surd as  they-  are  contradictory,  Pere  Couplet  (IfiflT),  in 
common  with  Montucci  (ISOS),  seeing  in  him  almost  a 
Christian  Trinitarian,  while  Pere  dii  Hakle  (IT-jfi)  abuses 
him  as  an  atheist  ;iud  destroyer  of  all  morals,  in  which 
opinion  he  was  followed  and  outdone  by  the  Fathers  Bou- 
vet.  Fouquet,  Pr^mare.  and  Amiot.  A  good  English  trans- 
lation of  Laou-tsze's  work  is  desirable.  C.  G.  Leland. 
La  Pa'la,  tp  of  San  Diego  co.,  Cal.  Pop.  120. 
Lapat'coiig,  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Delaware 
River,  opposite  Easton,  Pa.     Pop.  1150. 

La  Paz,  seaport  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the  territory  of 
Lo-.vcr  Calil'ornia,  on  La  Paz  Bay,  W.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
C:ilif»rnia,  is  the  seat  of  a  declining  pearl-fishery:  exports 
to  S.T.n  Francisco  tropical  fruits  and  hides.  Pop.  about  lOUO. 
La  Paz  de  Ayacncho,  city  of  Bolivia,  the  capital  of 
the  dep-irtmcnt  of  La  Paz,  and  one  of  Ihe  cajtitals  of  the 
rejtublic,  in  lat.  10°  30'  S.  and  Ion.  Gs°  l(t'  W.,  at  an 
elevation  of  12,22fi  feet,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Chu- 
queapo.  Well  built,  \vith  an  agreeable  climate,  and  beauti- 
fully situated,  its  promenade  or  alnmeda  presents  a  splen- 
did view  of  the  lUimani,  and  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Bo- 
livia. It  was  founded  in  lo4S;  is  the  chief  commercial 
city  of  Bolivia,  transacting  a  large  foreign  trade  with  the 
Peruvian  ports  of  Aricaand  Islay,  with  the  latter  of  which 
it  has  bcf^n  lirou'_''ht  into  close  connection  by  the  completion 
of  tlie  Areqiiipa  Railway  to  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca.  It  has 
a  beautiful  cathedral,  14  other  churches,  a  university,  schools 
of  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  science,  and  has  frequently 
been  the  seat  of  the  national  government.     Pop.  S;i,000. 

Lapeer',  county  in  the  E,  of  the  southern  peninsula  of 
Michig;in.  Area,  630  square  miles.  It  is  undulating  and 
ff-Ttile.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  Lum- 
ber and  flour  are  leading  articles  of  manufacture.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Detroit  and  Bay  City  and  the  Port  Huron 
and  Lake  Michigan  R.  Rs.     Cap.,  Lapeer,     Pop.  21,34j. 

Lapeer,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Lapeer  co.,  Mich.,  GO  miles 
N.  of  Detroit,  at  the  junction  of  the  Detroit  and  Bay  City 
with  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron  R.  Rs.  A  branch  of  the 
foruier  railroad,  G  miles  long,  connects  with  Fish  Lake. 
Laj)eer  has  1  national  bank,  2  weekly  newspapers,  9 
churchL-s,  7  hotels,  several  large  mills  and  shops,  and  many 
stores.  It  is  in  a  fine  farming  region,  and  is  the  head- 
quarters of  a  largo  business  in  pine  lumber  and  shingles. 
Pop.  of  city,  1772;  of  tp.  exclusive  of  city,  1092. 

S.  J.  ToMLixsoN,  En.  "Clarion." 
Lapeer,   post-tp.  of  Cortland  co..  N.  Y.     It  contains 
the  beautiful  cataract  called  Hunt's  Falls,  on  Fall  Creek, 
71  fe:;t  liigh.     Pop.  735. 

La  Perouse,  de  (Jkax  Francois  he  Galafp),  Count, 
h.  at  duo  near  Allii.  France,  Aug.  22,  1741  ;  entered  the  navy 
in  17')ff:  served  in  the  American  warof  independence. and 
was  plficed  at  the  head  of  an  exploring  expedition  which 
Louis  XVI.  fitted  out,  and  which  left  Brest  Aug.  1,  1786. 
Doubling  Cape  Horn,  La  Perouse  followed  the  American 
coast  to  Monterey,  California,  crossed  then  the  Pacific,  and 
followed  the  Asiatic  coast  from  Manila  to  Petropaulovsk. 
From  this  place  he  sent  his  journals  and  charts  to  Paris 
and  in  Sept.,  1787,  ho 'started  southward.  A  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  him  dated  Botany  Bay,  Feb.  7,  17SS,  and  from 
this  place  it  was  his  intention  to  go  to  the  Isle  de  France 
by  wiiy  of  Van  Dicman's  Land,  but  nothing  more  was  ever 
heard  of  him.  It  is  probable,  however,  according  to  re- 
searches made  in  1791  by  Admiral  d'Entrccasteaux  and 
Dumont  d'L'rville  in  1828,  that  he  was  shipwrecked  in 
1788  at  Vanikoro,  in  the  New  Hebrides  group  of  islands. 


Lap'ham  (Increase  Allen),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Palmyra, 
N.  Y.,  Mar.  7,  1811.  Was  a  civil  engineer:  wo  a  employed 
on  the  Miami,  Welland,  and  Louisville  canals.  Was  sec- 
retary of  the  Ohio  canal  commission  1 8.'>.'J-;i5,  and  early 
won  a  wide  fame  as  a  botanist  and  geologist.  In  ls;iO  he 
removed  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  ho  has  held  many  jiub- 
lic  offices.  In  1802  he  became  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Society.  He  published  valuable  papers  and 
works  on  the  geography,  geology,  mineralogy,  ajid  history 
of  Wisconsin,  was  a  careful  oliservcr  of  the  meteorology  of 
the  region,  and  prepared  a  memorial  to  Congress  showing 
the  necessity  of  storm-predictions  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
merce, and  how  they  could  be  secured,  the  suggestions  of 
which  were  subsequently  carried  out.  All  branches  of 
physical  science  engaged  his  .attention,  and  he  diil  more 
than  any  other  man  in  the  State  to  develop  and  stimulate 
scientific  investigafion  for  practical  ends.  In  1S73  ho  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  a  geological  survey  of  the  State. 
He  organized  the  survey,  and  conducted  it  with  great  ef- 
ficiency for  two  years,  until,  in  consequence  of  a  political 
revolution,  he  was  superseded.  He  had  prepared  two  able 
reports  which  are  yet  unpublished.  He  d.  suddenly  at 
Oconomowoc  Sept.  14,  1875. 

Lap'idary  [Lat.  lapidariua,  a  "  stonecutter,"  from  lapis, 
a  "  stone,"  but  limited  to  one  who  works  in  precious  stones]. 
By  some  writers  a  distinction  is  observed  between  the  en- 
graver of  _7em«  and  cameos  and  the  lapidary,  the  latter  bei no- 
supposed  to  merely  prepare  precious  stones  for  jewelry 
by  cutting  and  polishing  them.  Of  lateyears,  since  a  great 
demand  has  sprung  up  for  imitations  of  ancient  Scotch 
jewelry  and  for  German  beads,  all  of  agate,  carnelian,  and 
other  third-class  stones,  the  lapidary  has  been  chiefly  de- 
voted to  this  class  of  work.  The  first  step  in  polishing  a 
stone  is  to  slit  it.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  circle  or 
disk  of  thin  sheet  iron  placed  horizontally,  and  made  to  re- 
volve by  very  simple  machinery.  Diamond-dust  is  applied 
to  the  edge  of  the  iron  plate,  and  sperm  oil  drops  upon  it 
from  a  can.  A  raised  edge  around  the  table  is  provided  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  the  dust.  A  small  quantity  on  the  disk 
will,  if  properly  managed,  last  all  day  without  appreciable 
loss.  When  cut,  the  stone  is  ground  on  horizontal  wheels 
made  of  lead,  brass,  iron,  or  alloys,  and  sometimes  of  wood 
of  different  degrees  of  hardness.  The  wheels  of  metal  are 
called  laps.  On  these  is  spread  emery,  diamond,  or  corun- 
dum powder,  and  sometimes  the  powder  of  agates  and  other 
gems.  For  the  la?t  polisli,  wheels  arc  used  covcreil  with 
cloth,  leather,  or  hard  brushes.  The  powders  of  diamond, 
etc.  gradually  imbed  themselves  so  firmly  in  the  lead  or 
other  soft  metal  of  which  the  wheels  are  made  that  the  stone 
yields  to  them.  It  is  held  either  with  the  fingers  or  by  wax 
in  a  hollow  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  pressed  against  the 
wheel,  T[ic /(iccta,  or  flat  surfaces  which  give  brilliancy  to 
transparent  stones,  are  cut  by  a  very  simple  contrivance. 
By  the  side  of  the  horizontal  grinding-wheel  is  placed  an 
upright  heayy,  club-like  piece  of  wood,  resembling  a  long- 
necked,  very  narrow  bottle  reversed.  Into  this,  in  difl"ereiit 
places,  a  rod  is  stuck,  at  one  end  of  which  the  gem  is  afllxeil 
with  cement.  The  gem  presses  on  the  wheel  as  it  revolves, 
and  the  surface  is  cut  away.  To  make  a  new  facet  the  rod 
holding  the  gem  is  simply  stuck  into  another  hole,  which 
gives  a  new  inclination  or  a  new  angle.  The  diamond- 
powder  used  is  made  from  tort,  or  cheap  coarse  diamonds, 
and  sells  at  from  £1  to  £2  per  carat.  The  workmen  acquire 
wonderful  facility  in  shaping  and  polishing  stones,  and 
from  a  given  pattern  will  produce  any  object  required  with 
great  rapidity.  Certain  gems,  such  as  the  cairngorm,  are 
very  elegantly  cut  in  Scotland,  but  the  great  mass  of  beads, 
bracelets,  and  inferior  "  Scotch  "  jewelry  comes  from  Obcr- 
stein  in  Germany.  (See  Gems.)  (For  further  information 
consult  the  works  of  Dr.  A.  Billing,  Dr.  Feuchtwanger, 
King,  and  Holtzapfel.)  Charlks  G.  Leland. 

Lapidary.  In  writing,  this  word  is  applied  to  a  stylo 
peculiar  to  inscriptions,  and  which  derives  its  name  from 
lapis,  a  "stone,"  from  being  commonly  applied  to  monu- 
ments. As  it  was  developed  at  a  time  when  Latin  was 
principally  used  for  such  purposes,  its  rules  are  in  reference 
to  that  language.  It  has,  says  Larousse,  its  special  rules, 
its  consecrated  abbreviations,  its  ready-made  formulas,  ami 
its  conventional  archaisms.  It  affects  to  be  ancient  nnd 
unchangeable  by  perpetuating  words  no  longer  in  common 
use.  and  exerts  itself  chiefly  to  be  concise,  without  neglect- 
ing great  words  or  pompous  forms.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
write  well,  and  in  ancient  forms  is  much  more  difficult  to 
read,  owing  to  the  abbreviations,  by  which  words  arc  often 
represented  by  single  letters.  The  commonest  abbreviations 
in  Latin  inscriptions  are  the  following: 


A.    B.,    Artinm    Baccalaurem, 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 
A.  M..  Arliuin  Jlagister,  Master 

of  .\rts. 
A.  U.  C.,Anno  Urbis  Omditce,  or 


Ah  rV6e  0)7i//(V«,  "  Year  of  the 
building  of  the  city"  (Rome), 
or  "  from  the  building  of  the 
city." 
COSS.,  Corisulss,  consuls. 
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I  K..  Kalendut,  "At  (or  in)  the 
I      KaK-nd:*." 
!  L..  /Abtfrtas,  a  frcodinan. 
N  ,  y  fwx.  nephew. 
O.  T.  H.  Q.,  Ossa  tua  bm"  qities- 

catU.  "May  your  bones  rest 

well  I" 
P.   M.,   Poniiff-x  Maximus,  the 

great  pontitT. 
S.  C,  Senalns  consuffo,  "  By  a  de- 
cree of  the  Senate.'* 
S.  H.  Q.  R.,  Sf-niifus  popnhtsqnft 

Ritiuftnn.i,  "The  Senate  and 

th'j  Roman  people." 
S.  T.  T.   L..  Sit  tihi  terra  fevix, 

"May  the  carih  be  light  to 

(on)  th*'el" 
V.  F..  Vir,i«  fecit,  "He  did   it 

while  alive." 
V.  P.,  I'ivus  poftvit.  "  Ho  erected 

it  while  yet  alive." 
V.  S.  \j„  Vo'lnm  sntrif  Ithens,  "  He 

did  it  to  accomplish  a  vow." 


CS.,  Osnsnt. 

C.  VIR.,  Cenlum  vir,  a  magis- 
trate 

CT.  VV..  Cfaritiimi   Viri,  very 

ill'iitri'nis  m?n. 
V.  M.,  />iis  Manibus,  "To  the 

M  lues." 

D.  M.  S.,  Diis  ^fttnibtts  Sitcrumy 
"Altar  of  the  Manes." 

1>.  S.  P..  Demn  pecunia,  "  At  his 

own  expi^-nse," 
F.,  FiUns,  son. 
KS,  FnUtr.1,  hrothers. 
(J.  I>.  N..  G'tiio  Domini  noxfri, 

"To  Ih^  (;;'nius(or  tutelary 

spirit)  <»f  our  Master." 
n.  I"'.  *'.,  llr-vea  facitindum  cum- 

ri'.  "Kxeout^d  by  the  heir." 
n.  M.  H.  N.  S.,  Ifoc  monumen- 

tum    h-vfilnn    non    s^qnUnr, 

"Tliis  monument  do?9    not 

foII>w  our  inheritanc*'." 
I.  (>.  M..  .fori  OjjUiiw  Mtiximo, 

"To  Jove,  the  best  and  great- 
est." 

AniDiit;  the  peculiarities  of  lajiid-iry  stylo  is  that  by  whicli 
a  ilatewaa  expressed  l»y  makini;  the  numeriil  letters  promi- 
nent in  an  inscription.  Of  tliis  kind  is  the  following, 
which  was  t'orm-rly  on  tlic  face  of  an  old  clock  before  a 
tavern  in  Paris : 

"  AV  t-Mp**  dV  rol  ChnrT,-?  I.p  hVIt 
C-.-st  VI  hosteL  fVt  eoiislrVIt." 

By  addin:;  those  capitals  the  date  1  (05  is  obtained.  (Sec 
CHitoNuiiUAM.)  CnA[tLi:s  Q.  Lkl\ni>. 

Ija'pis  Laz'nli  [Lat.  M/x's,  "stone,"  and  Arab.  «sn/, 
"hi:aven"j.  a  natural  silie.ate  of  lime  and  alumina,  with  a 
small  amount  of  Siilphurets,  crystallizing  in  the  mono- 
nietrit!  .system,  and  of  ft  beautiful  Berlin-blue  color.  It  is 
hii;hlv  valued  fu'  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  articles, 
and  was  formerly  the  sole  source  of  the  rieh  paint  ultra- 
marine, wliii''.i  is  now  chiefly  manufactured  artificially. 

Lap''ithrc  [\ain6j.i],  in  the  Greek  mythoIo_i;y,  a  race  of 
Thcssalians,  the  descendants  of  Lapithcs,  a  son  of  Apollo, 
whose  kin,!<  was  Pirithous,  son  of  Ixion.  They  overcame 
the  Centaurs  in  a  bloody  war,  but  were  in  turn  humbled  by 
Hercules,  as  related  in  llesiod  and  Ovid.  They  were  prob- 
ably an  early  warlike  race  of  the  Pclasgian  stock. 

Laplace'  (Cvrillc  PierrkTheodorb),  b.  Nov.  7,170.*^ ; 
entered  'lie  FrcMvh  navy  early;  was  made  captain  in  ISHI, 
rear-admiral  in  ISM,  vice-admiral  in  1853,  and  retired 
in  1S5S.  He  commanded  in  two  expeditions  of  circum- 
navigation, whieh  he  doscribed  in  Voij'fffc  rmtnur  dn  Mfuxle 
(5  vols.,  Paris,  1S;J.%;JU)  and  Campor/ue  de  Ct'rcumiKivir/ation 
(4  vols.,  18-15-48).     D.  Jan.  24,  1S75. 

Laplace,  de  (PrcnnR  Simov).  Minqnts,  b.  at  Boau- 
m')iit-en-Auge.  in  N'onnan  ly,  Mar.  2.1.  K4!),  of  poor  pa- 
ren's:  ho  was  ind/btcd  to  the  interest  of  wealthy  friends  for 
admission  to  tlie  College  of  Caen  and  the  military  school 
of  licaumont.  Brouglit  to  the  notice  i>^  l)'Aicml)cr(,  who 
procured  him  the  mathematical  mastership  of  the  military 
gch'jol  at  Paris,  that  city  bec.ime  his  residence  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  Two  papers  on  the  Theory  of  Prob.abilities 
printed  at  the  Academy  during  the  ensuing  five  or  six  years 
arc  mentioned  by  the  .Vjademy  as  ohosen  for  publication 
amnng  many,  with  the  eulogy,  "This  society  has  never 
ku'twn  so  young  a  person  to  furnish  in  so  short  a  time  so 
mativ  important  memoirs  on  subjects  so  diverse  and  so 
dilll  -lilt."  He  was  elected  an  associate,  and  in  1785  a  mem- 
ber. His  political  career  riuring  the  Revolution  and  under 
Nap<jleun  has  been  much  cotnmcnted  upnn.  but  neither 
space  nor  adequate  data  allow  its  discussion  hero. 

Laplace  is  styled  by  Prof.  Forbes  (GUi  Dissertation, 
Enofc.  lirif.)  "a  sort  of  exemplar  or  type  of  the  highest 
class  of  niathematical  natural  philosophers  of  this,  <n-  rather 
the  imm-diately  prec^'ding,  age  ;"  by  .Mr.  Airy,  "  the  great- 
est mathematii'ian  of  the  past  age;'*  and  by  Prof.  Nichol, 
"the titanic  geometer."  It  may  bo  added  that  the  present 
ago  has  produced  no  recognized  rival:  that  to  Newton 
alone,  as  a"  mithematical  philosopher,"  is.  in  .iny  age,  supo- 
ri'trity  cfmceJod.  His  more  important  investigations  are— 
his  improvements  of  the  lunar  theory  ;  his  discovery  of  the 
cause  of  the  great  inequality  of  Jupiter  and  Siiturn's  mo- 
tions :  his  theory  of  the  tides;  his  work  on  prtduibilities, 
N'.'Wton's  no';^■ly  discovered  law  of  gra\itatirm  h:id  been  so 
8n'jees*fu!ly  applied  to  the  lunar  motions  iis  with  one  im- 
(torfant  exception  to  reeoncile  Ihem  to  the  r''f|uirements  of 
th:!  th'.'ory  ;  the  unexplained  exception  was  "  that  the  mmw 
mnii'ni  of  th?  moon  has  been  aeeelerated  fmm  century  to 
century  by  a  minute  quantity,  whieh.  in  the  lapse  of  Ihou- 
smls  of  years,  has  become  reengnizable."  The  curliest  au- 
thentic observations  of  eelijise.  made  at  lijibyl'in  in  tho 
years  710,  72tl,  721,  show  that  they  oeeiirro  1  Iff  hours  mmner 
than  if  the  present  mean  motion  of  tlio  moon  tlien  obtained. 
Tho  intorval  has  been   lotujer  than  it  should   have  boon 


found  to  be,  and  hence  tho  motion  /«*«  rapid  in  former  cen- 
turies. As  regards  the  moon's  orbit,  "the  etfect  has  been 
that  at  each  lunation  she  approaclies  nearer  to  the  earth 
than  during  the  last  by  one-fonrtet-ntfi  of  an  ineh  I  thus  de- 
scribing a  spiral  of  almost  infinitely  slow  convergence." 

To  tinderstnnd  iho  .«ohition  of  this  apparent  anomaly  as 
finally  given  byLaplaee.it  must  be  remcm'iered  that  under 
the  action  of  central  f.>rees  the  angular  velocity  ol  a  satel- 
lite about  its  primary  will  be  increased  by  an  increase  of 
tho  central  force;  that  the  cflTcct  of  the  sun's  attraction  on 
the  moon  and  earth  is.  on  the  wliolc,  to  diminish  the  central 
f>>rcc  between  these  bodies  by  a  minute  quantity  propor- 
tional to  the  inverse  cube  of  the  sun's  distance.^  The  dis- 
turbing clTect,  therefore,  of  the  sun's  attraction  is  to  make 
the  moon's  motions  less  rapid  than  they  otherwise  would 
be;  ami  whatever  diminishes //(i'«  disturbing  eireet  accele- 
rates the  moon's  motion.  Nnw,  though  the  earlh's  mrmt 
distance  from  the  sun  has  not  varied,  the  eecentrieity  of  its 
orbit  has  been  diminishing  from  the  earliist  historic  times, 
and  with  it  the  avemr/e  inverse  cul)e  of  the  distance.  Hence, 
thcseimlaraccc^jj-«(/oji  of  the  moon  ab'tve  described;  whieh, 
however,  as  also  its  approximation  to  the  earth,  nuut  ccaso 
with  the  attainment  of  minimum  eeeentrieity  by  the  earth's 
orbit,  when  the  reverse  efl"ei*ts  will  ensue.  The  nmmntt  of 
acceleration  is  now  about  10"  of  longitude  in  a  century. 

A  comparison  of  ancient  observations  with  modern  re- 
vealed an  acceleration  of  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter  and 
a  retardation  of  that  of  Saturn,  whereas  modern  observa- 
tions alone  show  a  contrary  ofi'eet  to  be  in  jirogrcss.  Tho 
revealing  after  many  years  of  study  of  the  souree  of  the  re- 
sulting discrepancy  between  astronomical  tables  and  ob- 
servation is  regarded  as  one  of  the  proudest  achievements 
of  its  author,  though  Mr.  Airy  regards  his  theory  of  tho 
tides  as  furnishing  a  "greater  claim  for  reputation." 

Analytical  expressions  for  celestial  phenomena  can,  in 
general,  be  but  approximations,  in  which  terms  considered 
insiinifiennt,  as  involving  the  sijuare.  cube,  or  higher  pow- 
ers of  minute  quantities,  are  discarded.  Laplace  deman- 
sfrated  that  among  those  whieh  had  been  thus  neglected  in 
the  expansions  of  the  mutual  perturbations  of  Jii]iiter  and 
Saturn  wore  some  multiplied  by  sines  or  cosines  of  angles 
rendered  small  by  small  multipliers.  Mathematicians 
are  familiar  with  the  fact  tliat,  subjected  to  integration, 
such  terms,  by  making  the  small  multiplier  a  (iirinor,  pro- 
duce quantities  of  nppreeialile  magnitude.  The  effect  of 
this  discovery  an<l  the  restoration  c)(  such  terms  was  a  eom- 
plcte  reconciling  of  ancient  and  modern  observations.  Thus 
were  removed  from  the  theory  of  gravity  the  two  most 
formidal)le  obstacles  to  its  acknowledged  adequaey  to  ex- 
plain celestial  phenomena — the  anomaly  of  the  lunar  acccl- 
eratiim  and  the  great  inequalities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

Tiilal  theories,  previous  to  Laplace's  investigations,  pre- 
sumed the  earth  to  be  at  rest,  and  the  waters  of  (ho  ocean 
to  be  in  motionless  equilibrium  tietwecTi  the  forces  rd'  gravity 
an<l  the  snlnr  and  lunar  attractions.  Laplace  had  the  bold- 
ness to  attempt  tlie  solution  of  a  problem  in  which  aceount 
is  taken  of  tho  motions  (relatively  to  the  earth)  which  the 
fluid  particles  must  receive  in  order  to  produee  the  tides  ;  in 
other  words,  of  the  forces  required  to  p roil uce them.  .Although 
this  theory,  in  tlic  writer's  opinion,  no  more  really  gra=|>s 
the  a;^lual  tidal  j)henomenaof  the  existing  seas  of  tlie  earth 
than  tho  equilibrium  theory,  it  ironfd  solve  the  problem 
did  the  ocean  cover  the  whole  of  tho  earth's  surface  with 
uniform  or  nearly  uniform  deplh.  or  did  it  so  occupy  a 
caiml  continuous  bet  ween  jiarallel?  of  Intitude  around  tho 
globe;  and  it  furnishes  highly  interesting  and  even  import- 
ant results. 

In  another  paper  {Amer.  Jour,  of  Scimce,  1859)  tho 
writer  remarked  :  **  If  tho  ncf Ha/ co;i^^(ir«fio«  of  the  ocean's 

*Tho  sun's  a'trnciion  varies  ns  the  Inverse  souare  of  the  dis- 
tanc-e  ;  but  'if  the  moon  be  new  or  full)  it  is  ny  the  tiitj'vuucs 
onlv  of  it-t  attractions  on  the  earth  and  moon,  l»y  wliich  one  is 
(//■rnr/M//r-/'/ from  the  other. and  so  much  of  lb.- luniual  iiltraclii>n 
of  eartli  and  ninon  ncutraliz-d.  Now.  if  A"  l.c  ihc  sun's  ina-ss, 
and  I)  be  itsdisi:ince  from  the  earth,  and  ./  th:a  of  the  moon, 

.V  .S' 

this  diflTerence  at  time  of  new  moon   will   be  .«—  /li"  tit 

Since f/  is  but  :iioth  of  D,  this  ditVcrencc  will  reduce  (nearly)  to 

'm''  °"**  *'"*  ^^^^^  ^*^^  '^""  "*"""  ^"'  ""  ""'  '■""*'""0''  when 
the  moon  (in  first  or  last  quarter)  and  earth  are  eiiuidislanl  frimi 
the  Min,  it  ilrnns  llirm  t>nicl/irr.  owini;  to  the  hU^hily  eoiiverncul 
direcibuis  of  Its  attraction,  thmiirli  by  fwlf  only  of  the  nbovo 
expressed  force.  The  nvera«e  elTert  (neKleetin^'  a  unnUl  nucln- 
uliug  and  seir-nentrali/.lng  force)  Is  a  deerein  nt  of  ibe  xravl- 
tating  force  between  tho  earth  and  moon,  ctiual  to  *  '     which 

may  bo  computed  at  :i  Jn*^'.  ^"'1  hy  which  the  perbHl  of  a  Inna- 
tlon  would  ho  lenKtbeiicd  rAo.  ">■  »  lu>'>i-s.  It  is  nt»t,  however,  Iho 
/f^^i/amount  of  the  sun's  ellect.  but  its  excesnlvdy  ndnule(now) 
tioniuij  (luciuation  (owitiKto  the  minute  increase  In  the  armujfi 
valucof  /P.  timninh  the  nronresslve  dlmtnuilon  of  occenlrl- 
clty),  that  causes  tin)  moon's  "  acceleratlou.'* 
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bed  is  the  very  basis  of  a  dynamic  theory  of  the  tides,  then 
a  tliGory  which  is  obliged  to  reject  entirely  this  actual  con- 
figuration, and  instead  of  ocean-beds  of  limited  areas,  iso- 
lated from  each  other  by  dry  land  in  those  parallels  where 
the  tidal  etfects  are  the  greatest,  substitutes  an  imaginary 
ocean  covering  the  whole  f//obe,  and  of  the  same  depth  fol- 
lowing each  parallel  of  latitude,  the  problem  ean  be  only  a 
raatiieiriatical  one  of  more  or  less  interest,  from  which  noth- 
ing of  any  practical  value,  as  to  the  actual  jihcnomena  of 
the  tides,  can  be  expected  ;"  and  Mr.  Airy,  who  speaks  of 
Laplace's  investigation  as  *'one  of  the  most  splendid  works 
of  the  greatest  mathematician  of  the  age,"  in  almost  the 
same  breath  says,  "  As  it  is,  Laplace's  theory  fails  totally 
in  application,  from  the  impossibility  of  introducing  in  it 
the  consitienition  of  the  boundaries  of  the  seaj"  and  Prof. 
Forbes  (fith  Dissertation)  fully  sustains  the  writer  when 
he  says,  '"  It  is,  in  fact,  like  many  other  productions  of  the 
same  age  .and  school,  a  great  display  of  ingenuity  and 
mathematical  skill,  which  hardly  yields  a  single  result 
worthy  ctf  confidence  or  agreeing  with  nature,  except  by 
the  abandonment  of  its  deductive  rigor,  or  a  concealed  in- 
duction backward  from  the  phenomena  to  be  accounted  for." 
The  doctrine  of  Probabilities — the  subjecting  to  the  rigor 
of  mathematical  methods  subjects  which  know  uo  law  {i.  e. 
of  chance) — furnishes  the  most  subtle  and  at  the  same  time 
tho  most  fascinating  of  problems,  occupying  as  it  were  a 
borderland  to  Metaphysics,  Logic,  and  Mathematics.  Tho 
Thfufie  ninif)/tiqi(e  snr  lei  Proltabi/itft  of  Laplace  is  re- 
ganlc'd  as  quite  the  ablest  specimen  of  mathematical  writ- 
ing of  his  age  ;  but  one  which  cannot  here  be  discussed. 

(See  PRORABILITIES.) 

In  this  brief  notice  it  would  be  in  vain  to  discuss  La- 
place's distinctive  claims  to  greatness  as  a  mathematician 
and  a  philosopher.  His  mastery  of  mathematical  analysis 
was  perhaps  unsurpassed,  and  he  has  contributed  greatly 
to  tbe  developmetit  of  this  powerful  agent  of  human  rea- 
son, esjiecially  in  its  application  to  physical  problems. 
Uo  is  tho  inventor  of  the  most  powerful  calculus  (since 
generalized  and  enlarged  as  the  Spherical  Harmonic  Anal- 
yniii)  known  generally  as  that  of  Laplace's  Cokfficiexts. 
(See  that  head.)  It  is  due,  however,  to  Lrrjrudrc  to  say 
that  he  (according  to  Dr.  Forbes)  **  was  the  first  to 
iniagiue  and  employ  those  artifices  of  calculation  known 
as  '  Laplace  Functions.'  "  llis  longest  and  most  system- 
atic work,  the  Mecaniqne  Celeste,  is  a  compendium  of  tho 
problems  of  physical  astronomy  which  had  been  accumulat- 
ing for  a  century,  but  which  are  treated  by  methods  mainly 
original  with  himself.  This  work,  though  written  with  en- 
tire disrogard  to  preserving  tbe  order  and  connection  which 
wonlil  enaldc  the  reader  to  follow  him,  \s  justly  considered 
his  most  imperishable  monument.  Dr.  Buwclitch,  whose 
voluminous  explanatory  notes  appended  to  his  translation 
are  almost  an  indispensal>le  aid,  was  accustomc<l  to  remark, 
"  Whenever  I  m'^et  the  wiu-ds  of  il  est  J'arilf  dr  roir  (i.  e. 
it  ia  cast/  to  ftrr),  I  am  sure  that  hours  and  perhaps  days  of 
haril  study  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  disco\er  how  it 
plainly  appears.''  It  is  certainly  a  disparagement  to  tho 
work  that  it  should  be  so,  for  I  think  mathematicians  wil! 
ailmit  that  a  little  more  regard  to  order  and  connection. 
and  a  slight  comlescension  to  furnish  explanation  or  clue, 
would  make  the  work  more  useful,  certainly  more  easily 
read. 

For  a  short  time  Laplace  was  one  of  Napoleon's  minis- 
ters. The  cause  of  disagreement  is  unknown,  but  his  was 
not  tlie  character  of  mind  best  fitted  for  politics  or  diplo- 
macy, and  he  was  evidently  out  of  his  element.  No  more 
infelicitous  or  unjust  characterization  than  that  applied  by 
Napoleon," the  infinitesimal  philosopher," could  have  been 
made.  No  modern  mathematician  has  exhibited  greater 
powers  of  generalization:  and  in  his  jXchnl'tr  Hifpnfhcsis 
we  have  one  of  tho  grandest  conceptions  of  the  origin  of 
the  actual  Cosmos,  as  tho  result  of  continuous  action  of 
physical  **  laws,"  and  one  which  has  anticipated  modern 
thought  in  relation  to  derelnpment.  Laplace  has  been  cen- 
sured for  •'  meanly  "  suppressing  in  the  second  edition,  pub- 
lished after  the  emperor's  fall,  the  dedication,  "-4  Napoleon 
le  Grand,"  which  had  been  given  to  the  first  edition.  Mr. 
Todhunter  (///«^  of  fhe  Thcori/  of  Probability)  thinks  that 
"the  fault  was  in  the  original  publication,  and  not  in  the 
final  suppression;"  and  that  it  would  have  been  ''almost  a 
satire  to  have  repeated  it  when  the  tyrant  of  Europe  bad 
become  the  mock  sovereign  of  Elba  or  the  exile  of  St. 
Helena."  IIo  has,  too,  on  very  inadequate  grounds  been 
charged  with  atheism.  His  last  words  (he  died  in  Paris  Mar. 
5,  1S27,  exactly  a  century  after  Newton),  so  similar  in  seti- 
timent  to  language  attributed  to  his  great  jiredeeessor. 
prove  that,  like  that  great  philosopher,  insight  into  the 
mysteries  of  nature  deeper  than  other  men's  nourished  in 
him  not  arrogance,  but  humility  :  "  Ce  que  nous  connaisnoHB 
est  pfii  dc  chose  J   ce  que  nous  iijnorons  est  immense." 

J.  G.  Barnard. 


Laplace's  Coefficients.  Tho  properties  of  these 
important  analytical  expressions  were  discovered  by  La- 
place while  investigating  the  attractions  of  bodies  nearly 
spherical  in  figure.  The  total  attraction  of  any  body  upon 
a  material  point  is  the  resultant  of  the  attraction  ofall  its 
elementary  particles:  or,  to  state  in  different  form,  the  total 
effort  of  the  attraction  in  any  given  direction  is  the  intcral 
of  the  components  in  that  direction  of  the  attractions  of 
all  the  elementary  particles.  If  x,  y,  z  be  the  rectangular 
co-onlinates  of  any  elementary  portion  dm  {—pdxdydz, 
p  being  the  density)  of  the  attracting  body,  and  x',y\z'  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  attracted  point,  the  "attraction  exerted 
i-y  '/m  (varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  tho  distance) 
will  bo 

pdm 


and  the  component  of  this  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  will  be 
p(x'  —  x)dxd7/dz 

and  tho  component  of  the  attraction  exerted  by  the  entire 
body  upon  the  attracted  particle  will  be  the  triple  integral 
of  this  last  expression.     Now,  if  we  put 


V 


JJJ  r.v- 


pdxdydz 


[{x'-xY+{y'-y)-^^{z'~zY]h  (2) 

(that  is,  V  is  the  sum  of  the  quotients  of  the  elementary 
masses,  each  divided  by  its  distance  from  the  attracted  par- 
ticle), it  will  be  found  that  (1  l  is  simply  the  partial  diifrr- 
entinl  (with  sign  changed)  of  V  taken  with  regard  to  the 

variable  x'.     Hence  also  —  --,  and r^  give  the  compo- 

dy'  dz  * 

ncnts  of  attraction  parallel  to  the  axes  of  y  and  r;  or,  more 

general!}', :     is  the  component  of  attraction  parallel  to 

as 

any  line  of  which  f?«  is  an  clement  of  length. 

The  function  V,  first  introduced  by  liOplace  for  gravita- 
tion, is  of  great  importance  in  physics,  ami  the  niune  cf 
potential  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  English  mathemati- 
cian the  late  George  Green,  who  (taking  his  clue  from  the 
use  of  it  made  by  Laplace)  may  be  said  to  have  createcl  the 
theory  as  we  now  have  it.  In  reference  to  gravitation,  not 
only  does  the  amount  of  attractive  force  depend  upon  it 

(being,  in  any  direction,  —  --     j,  but  the  icork  which  that 

attraction  is  potent  to  do  along  any  path  is  evidently  the  In- 


tegra 


/ft  i 
—  —-■  da,  or,  —  V;  hence  the  name  of  potential, 
(Is 


A  property  of  V,  easily  verified,  is  that  the  sum  of  tho 
second  partial  dilferentiats  with  respect  to  ea-h  of  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  attracted  point  is  zero,  provided  it  be  not 
a  part  of  the  attracting  mass.  In  the  latter  case  (demon- 
stration cannot  be  here  given)  the  sum  is  — 4irp\  Hence, 
the  property  in  question  is  expressed  by 


d^v    d^v    rf2j2 

(/x'2  "*"  dy'--^  "^  dz'i 


=  0[or-4jrp'L 


(3) 


rfM'\ 
dz'^  )' 


p'  being  the  density  at  the  attracted  point  of  the  mass. 
Hence,  if  we  know  the  potential  V  with  reference  to  any 
point  included  in  its  ovn  niass  of  which  the  co-ordinates  are 
^'j  y'}  ^'f  *bG  variable  density  will  be  expressed  by 
d^V  d^V 
"^  dy'-^  "^  dz 

The  determination  of  Fleads  at  once  to  the  determination 
of  the  attraction  upon  any  point.  V  is  the  integral  of 
piUi!i/dz  multiplied  by 

[(x'-x)H-(y-jP +  (='-.)=]-%  (4) 

tho  reciprocal  of  the  distance  between  the  element  dm  and 
tho  attracted  particle.  If  we  transform  a-'.  i/,  z'  into  ])olar 
co-ordinates  )•',  ff',  w'.  and  x,  y,  z  into  r.  e,  w,  we  h.ivc  the 
usual  expressions  (the  angle  6  being  measured  from  tho 
a.\is  of  z), 

j''=  r'sin  0' cos  w' :     y'==  r' sin  0' sin  w' :     £'=r'cos0', 
and  corresponding  ones  for  x,  y,  z. 

If.  witli  Laplace,  we  represent  cos  0  and  cos  d'  by  ^  and 
II',  the  above  reciprocal  will  be  converted  into 


[,■2  +  ,.'2  -  Irr'  j  ^i;^'  +  VI  -  nVl  —  !>.'■'  cos  (co  - 


which  mtvy  be  expanded  into  converging  series  (accordiug 
as  r'>  or  <r), 


r'  r' 

or       Pa~  +  P,  -, 
in  which  Po  Pi  .  • 


■  .   Pi 


r"  +  i 


(5) 


^-^  + 


and  Pi  arc  rational  and  entire  func- 
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tions  of  Mt  ^1  ~  M-^  cos  w,  a/I  —  fi^  sin  u  ;  any  coefficient  Pt 
is  of  ('  iliinensions  in  these  quantities  (and  the  same  is  truo 
with  regard  to  the  variables  f*'  and  a»'),  and  its  numerical 
value  has  plus  or  minus  unity  for  maximum  and  minimum. 

If  wo  style  the  expression  (t)  Q,  it  will  be  found  to  sat- 
isfy the  condition  (3)  (with  zero  for  second  memberj. 

In  polar  co-ordinates  this  condition  becomes 


'•rfrT^ 


and  if  we  siibstituto  for  Q  the  developments  (5),  it  will  be 
fuund  that  J'i  satisfies  the  condition 

tPPi 


0.» 


The  functions  Pt  possess  remarkable  properties  discov- 
ered by  Laplace.  Hence  their  name,  Lapltwcn  Coejidcnts. 
Aa  resulting  from  tho  developments  (5).  they  arc  deter- 
minate, and  hence  involve  only  numerical  quantities  with 
fi  and  w,  fi'  and  w'.  Other  expressions  derived  from  the  in- 
tegration of  (7),  and  containing,  of  course,  but  one  set  of 
variables  with  arbitrary  constants,  share  in  the  same  prop- 
erties, and  are  designated  as  Lopl'ire's  FiinctiDtiit  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  Coetficients.  These  properties  (proofs 
of  rfhit'h  cannot  bo  here  givenj  are  the  following: 

1.  If  Qi  and  >'(  be  two  Laplace's  Coefficients  or  Func- 

Qi  Si  dfi.dui  =  0,  when  i  and  i'  are 


tions,  then 


-Jo 


dilTcrent  integers,  tho  sum  of  which  be  not  minus  unity, 

2.  A  function  F  {^,w)  of  fx,  VI —/x'-cosw,  and  "Jl  —  fi.'^ 
sinw,  which  does  not  become  infinite  between  the  limits  —  I 
and  i-  1  of  /I,  and  0  and  2n,  of  w,  can  be  expanded  in  a  series 
of  Lapl(tr4-'a  Fnnctioun  (which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
any  function  of  x,  i/,  z  can  be  thus  expanded);  that  is, 

F(tL,<o)  =  Fo  +  Fi  +  F2  .  .  .  -\-Fi+  .  .  .  ,  (8) 

in  which  Ft  is  a  Laplace  Function  of  the  order  i,  and  is 
equal  to 

That  is,  Pi  (which  contains  symmetrically  /x  and  ju', 
and  also  w,  u>'),  by  being  multiplied  by  any  function, 
F{fA.',ia'),  of  /a',**/!  —  H-'  cos  a)',Vi— /x'  sin  «,  and  integrated 
as  above,  is  converted  into  the  Laplace  Function  of  i  order, 
of  tho  development  of  F  (^,  w). 

Tho  general  expression  fur  these  coefficients,  Pi,  is  ex- 
ceedingly complicated.  Wo  give  here,  as  exan'ples,  ex- 
pressions for  Pi  and  Pj  only. 

Pi^^^'+Vl— ^2^1_^'2  cos  (w  — oi'). 

A=|[(,tM)U'*-J)+J(l-M')^*'(l-f''*)VcOS(«-a>') 
-hi(l-^2)(l_^/2,  c08  2(.u-a.'). 

The  Laplace  Functions,  Ft  (the  sum  of  which  from  /  =  0 
to  t  =  to  the  order  of  the  given  function.  /',  constitutes  tho 
development  of  the  latter),  may  be  obtained  from  /•'  by  the 
indicated  process  ( 9),  involving  the  use  of  the  "  Laplace 
Coefficients"  /*(  .-f  but  when  the  functicm  /''  is  rational  and 
integral,  the  development  is  more  readily  made  the  method 
indicated  by  Laplace,  having  recourse  to  the  tfcncral  forms 
of  Laplace  Functions  (or  Spherical  hannonivs),  i.  e.  to  the 
general  solutions  of  differential  e(|uation  (7). 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  indicate  the  processes  by  which  these 
general  forma  are  determined,  but  give  those  of  0,  1,  2,  'Ad 
orders  with  (he  general  expression  for  a  harmonic  of  ani/ 
order  i",  calling  .S'(  ihc  general  solution  of  (7)  with  regard 
to  variables  /t  and  »: 

n         0 
S  ^/io 


^i^ 


+  (l 

-c';*{-^ 

1    siou  -f  /J  I  cos 

-1 

s}+(i- 

-IX^)     ft.   I  A   2  BiOM 

+  li  .1  cos 

+  (1- 

-m')  {--1 

(2)    .      „        ,     „<n 

J  Sin  2m  +  /?  J  COB 

'-I 

■1 


•  In  relation  to  those  peculiar  quantities,  Pt,  this  equation  holds 

for  r.itht;r  of  the  two  sets  of  varuildes/i,  w,  or  $i',  tu'. 

tit  is  n'lt  unusual  to  slyh'  Ibi-  ili'Vi-lopuK'nt  (H)  an  a  series  of 
"  La[ilai'r'a  (yit^firit'itl :"  Im't  I  bi'Ii<%c  it  more  eorreet  to  eonftno 
tlcit  'tcsi;,' nation  1o  the  i|u:uitiiir^  Pt,  wliieh  appear  ns  aetuni 
"f'leHiirifiits"  in  the  devclupTiHtit  i.'ti  These  quuntitles  are  in- 
dfcil  l.aplaci'  Functions  or  " Sjtfifrirnl  hnrmonir.f"  but  of  very 
niiirke<l  peculiarity  of  form;  bt-lnn  hinrUU  or  double  (/.  c.  pos- 
Bessiii;,'  the  essential  proj>ertles.  in  forh  of  Ilie  two  sets  of  varia- 
bles fi.  w  anil  fi'.  (*)')  and  destitute  of  arhltrary  rt)nHtants;  and 
through  tliisdrMible  form,  instninu-nlal  in  convertlnif  /<'((*'.  w'> 
into  a  Laplaee  l-'unetion  /•;  ami,  thus,  to  tlu'  devehipmcnt  of  F 
(Ml  w)  In  Laplaee  Functions,  or  Spherical  barmuulcs. 
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-f  B  *3*co8«  I  +  (1  -M*)*t  I  A  *s  sin  2  a.  +  Z?  j'cos  2w  I 


-f.(I-M2)^|.4*3*8in3. 


-f-i7sCos3w 


and  in  general 

(n) 


I--- 


2(2i-l)        " 


'+, 


etc 


11- 


•1      sin  n  o  +  /i     cos  n  u 


(10) 


In  the  foregoing  the  capital  letters,  with  super  and  sub 
fixes  represent  arbitrary  constants. 

To  develop  any  rational  integral  function  Fof  x,  y,  z,  of 
degree  i,  these  variables  must  first  be  transferred  into  polar 
co-<irdinates. 

The  general  Laplaee  Function  (10)  of  the  same  order  i 
will  be  subtracted  from  it,  and  tho  arbitrary  constants  de- 
termined by  the  condition  that  the  remainder  /■'—  St  shall 
contain  no  powers  or  products  of  /t  or  V  1  —  ^^  of  higher 
than  tho  i  —  \  order. 

This  determines  Ft  of  (S).  From  that  remainder  (of  de- 
gree i'  —  1 ).  the  general  expression  (10)  of  next  lower  order 
("— 1,  is  subtracted;  and  the  constants  again  determined 
by  the  condition  the  new  remainder  shall  contain  no  pow- 
ers or  products  of  ^  or  V  1  —  ^i^  of  higher  order  than  i  — 2; 
by  which  /\_i  of  (S)  is  determined;  and  so  on. 

First  invented  for  expressing  the  attraction  of  a  body 
of  nearly  spherical  figure,  its  first  application  may  hero  be 
illustrated.  It  is  well  known  that,  except  for  spherical  or 
ellipsoidal  figures  tho  integration  of  V,  {'!),  is  impracticable 
by  direct  process. 

Transposed  into  the  variables  »*,  fx,  and  w,  pdxdydz  be- 
comes pr'^drdtj.daj.  The  denominator  of  V  develops,  for 
an  external  attracted  point,  into  the  first  of  the  series  (5). 
If  we  suppose  the  7/ie«(i  radius  of  the  body  to  be  o,  and  va- 
riable radius  to  bo  a  (1  +  y),  in  which  tho  greatest  value  of 
the  variable,  _y,  is  supposed  to  be  but  a  small  fraction,  and 
if  we  integrate  V  with  reference  to  r,  from  r  =  a, 
to  r  =  a  ( 1  +  ^),  we  shall  get  (supjiosing  the  density  p  to 
be  constant,  and  neglecting  powers  of  y  above  the  first), 

_     /    ^   |^,/'o  +  7-Pi+...^.,7,,/'i+,etc.]yrWu, 

for  that  part  resulting  from  tho  stratum  of  small  variable 
thickness  (|iositi\'e  or  negative)  a?/,  by  which  the  given 
body  varies  from  true  sphericity  of  form.  Tliis  function  y 
must,  of  course,  be  given,  in  terms  of  /x,  VI  — /a'^cosw,  and 
•Ji  —  li''  sin  u ;  and  can  be  developed  in  Laplaee  Functions, 
Yo+  Yi+  Yi+  .  .  .  Yt+  .  .  . 

But  by  (9)  -      — /        /       « /'( <V  f'"  =  J'( ;   hence   tho 
4ir  J  —\J    0 


terms  of  the  integral  (U)  become,  severally, 

■lirp  a'+» 

•'  (+  1 


Y, 


(21 +  \) 
and  hence  (since  that  part  of  F  belonging  to  tho  sphere  of 


radius  a  is  easily  found  to  be 


4irpa' 


(i2)rJf»'4.- 


^^^-■•l- 


•  — {1-0+3-71.+ (2,. 

Thus  the  potential  Fffrom  which  can  by  differentiation 
be  derived  the  attraction)  is  determined. 

If,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  body  (c  .7.  the  earth  considered 
as  a  fluid  enveloping  a  spherical  nucleus)  bo  such  that  a 
foreign  attraction  ;jivif/f«>c  a  slight  tlistortion  or  deviation 
from  perfect  sphericity,  many  important  problenjs  (cz/.tho 
tides)  depend  on  tlie  determination  of  this  distortion.  Tho 
direct  elTeet  of  the  foreign  attraction  would  be  determined 
with  comparative  case  ;  but  the  jiroblcm  is  very  much  com- 
jilieated  by  the  fact  that  this  directly  jiroduced  stratum  of 
distortion  iiM>lf  reacts  upon  the  ])articles  of  its  own  sub- 
stance; whieh  seooiulary  action  must  be  taken  into  account. 
The  potential  of  that  reaction,  in  terms  of  the  stuight  quan- 
tity,//,  can  by  aid  of  (  12)  bo  r.rprrstirii  aiiu/ytituiffy,  and  com- 
bined iriih  the  potential  of  tho  iVireign  iittraclion  in  ox- 
pressing  the  conditions  of  etiuilibrium,  and  thus  tho  actual 
tidal  distortions  determined. 

The  discovery  of  the  remurkuMe  functions  of  Laplaco 
(whoso  own  demonstralion  of  their  properties  was  regnnled 
as  inconclusive,  or  at  least  ineonipled-)  was  foHowed  by  a 
controversy  among  eminent  mathetnatieians,  the  substHuoo 
of  which  is  given  by  Ilowditch  in  his  v<duminiuis  notes  to 

bctok  iii.  cluip.  ii.  jJ  15  of  the  M'-ciiniifur  C/fmtr. 

The  method  has  since  been  generalized,  and.  under  Iho 
designation  of  aphrriral  harmaniv  aualyitiii,  greatly  devcl- 
opoii  (see  Thouist)n  and  Tait,  A'atural  l*hiluHi>phy,  where 
ita  ubjeot  is  defined  to  bo  "the  expression  of  an  arbitrary 
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periodic  function  of  two  independent  vaviables  in  the 
proper  form  for  a  large  class  of  physical  P™^!^^  '°^  °^;: 
in<r  arbitrary  data  over  a  spherical  surface  and  the  deduc- 
tio°n  of  solutions  for  every  point  of  ^pa«-  )  . 

In  investigations  of  the  distribution  of  electricity  and 
magn  «sm-of  the  conduction  of  heat,  etc  -its  power  alone 
can  cope  with  the  difiicultics  of  the  P-'f' «'"^-  ,^^'  ™°;' 
imnortant  application  involving  gravitation  is  to  the  theory 
oT'thc  Pture  of  the  Earth,  the  attraction  ot  the  mass  on 
Lh^fi^-s  particles  being  that  of  '^PPJ-J^^'^  ^  ^P^"  i^'n 
layers  of  matter  equally  dense  through  each,  but  \  arying  in 
d7n  ily  f"ni  laylr  to' layer.  Besides  the  works  above 
mentioned,  consult  Pratt,  F.jinr.of  the  Earth  Maxwe  , 
Electricinr-'xi  Mat,«Msm  ;  J.  J.  Sylvester,  Aotes  on  Sphe,  - 

A  simple  harmonic  function  is  dehned  under  the  head 
Ha,;«o»ir  Mnilon.  A  combination  of  such  produces  a  com- 
r^ex  barinonie  function.  "  Fourier's  Theorem  '  (which  is 
not  only  -  one  of  the  most  beautiful  results  of  modern  an- 
"ivsis  but  mav  be  said  to  furnish  an  indispensable  instru- 
ment in  the  treatment  of  nearly  every  recondite  question  in 
modern  physics  ")  amounts  to  this-viz.  4,,,/ function  what- 
ever between  definite  values  of  the  variable  may  be  e.^- 
pressed  as  a  complex  harmonic  function.  The  spherical 
Siarmonic  analysis  "  is  but  an  extension  (whence,  probably, 
its  name)  of  this  principle  to  the  expression  of  quantity 
arbitrarily  distributed  over  a  tpherxcal  tur/ace. 

Lapland  and  the  Lapps.   Lapland  ("the  land  of  the 
Lapps")  is  the  name  generally  given  to  an  extensive  territory 
of  Northern  Europe  stretching  along  the  Arctic  Ocean,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  White  Sea.     It  does  not  form  an  inde- 
pendent political  unit,  but  is  divided   between    Norwaj-^ 
Sweden,  and  Russia,  and  inhabited,  besides  the  Lapps,  by 
Finns,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Russians.     The  general 
aspect  of  the  country  is  rather  forbidding.     A  long,  severe 
winter  of  nine  months,  during  which  the  sun  docs  not  rise 
for  two  months;  a  short,  extremely  hot  summer  m  July 
and  August,  during  which  the  sun  does  not  set ;  a  spring 
and  a  fall  of  a  couple  of  weeks,-such  is  the  climate.     The 
forests  of  pine  and  birch  which  cover  the  southern  parts 
Of  the  country  soon  c'-ase ,;  barley  and  potatoes  may   be 
raised  as  far  as  70°  N.  lat.,  but  only  in  a  tew  valleys.     On 
the  large  table-land  nothing  grows  but  Uchens  and  mosses, 
on  which  the  large  herds  of  reindeers  feed  which,  together 
wilh  hunting  and  fishing,  afford  the  inhabitants  their  solo 
resources  ot'  life.     The   Lapps  belong  to  the   Lapponian 
subdivision  of  the  Tschudic  ra.cs,  which  are  relcrred  by 
the  philologist  Castren  to  the  Finnic  group  of  the  great 
Turanian  family.     This  gives  them  the  position  assigned 
to  them  bv  Rask  .and  Max  JliiUer,  excepting  that  the  n.ames 
"  Tschudic  ■■  and  '•  Finnic  "  change  places  in  their  classih- 
cation.     Latham  gives  the  Lapps  (or  Sabme,  as  they  call 
themselves;  Lopari,  as  the  Russians  call  them)  a  separate 
place  among  Ugrian  peoples.     (See  the  article  Finland  ) 
Thev  entered  Europe  from  the  S.,  with  other  Finnic  tribes, 
before  its  occupation  by  Aryans,  .and  therefore  before  the 
European  historical  period.      Their   dwellings   on   the   L. 
side  of  the  continent  extended  as  far  S.  as  the  lower  \  olga.  , 
but  they  were  long  ago  driven  from  their  old  home  by  the  i 
steady  pressure  of  Finns.  Slaves,  and  others,  laterally  and 
from  below,  until  they  have  been  crowded  into  their  present 
seat.  Now  and  then,  however,  their  frontier  has  been  able  to 
maintain  itself,  or  even  advance  upon  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors.    They  have  always  been  closely  connected  with  the 
Finns,  possibly  even  confounded,  by  early  observers,  both 
ethnically  and  geographically,  especially  in  Lapland.    The 
ancient  Fcnni,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  settled  in  the  ?».  ot 
Europe,  were  probably  the  ancestors  of  the  Lapps,  not  of 
the  Finns.     They  have  a  tradition  of  their  former  occu- 
pancy of  Sweden  or  Finland.     "The  Swedes  and  Lapps," 
they  say,  "  were  originally  brothers.  When  a  storm  came  on, 
the'  Swedes  put  up  a  board  and  took  shelter  under  it,  the 
Lapps  took  to  a  tent ;  and  ever  since  the  latter  have  lived 
in  tents,  the  former  in  houses."    The  primitive  wanderings 
of  the  ancient  Sabme  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  Finns.     Their  later  history,  too,  is  only  inci- 
dental to  that  of  their  Aryan  conquerors,  who  have  either 
reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  or  forced  them  into 
sterile  and  icy  regions,  where  they  could  never  develop  an 
independent  nationality.  ,    .     o      j 

The  Lappish  countries  now  are  Lappmark  in  Sweden, 
Russian  Lapland  to  the  AVhite  Sea,  and  Finnmark,  or  the 
March  of  the  Finns,  in  Upper  Norway,  where  many  of 
them  live.  The  Lapps  subject  to  Russia  are— (1)  those  of 
the  duchy  of  Finland.  N. ;  (2)  those  of  the  governmerit  of 
Archangel.  Lallerstedt.  in  Ln  ,?ca»rf,-,mr,^,  counts  in  Finn- 
mark  if.OOO  Lapps  to  COOO  Finns  and  2.',,Q00  Norwegians. 
Friis  estimated  1 55fi  Lapps  to  174U  Norwegians  in  Ibbo. 
Since  then  the  Lapps  seem  for  a  long  time  to  have  in- 
creased as  tho  Norwegians  decreased;  then  those  wore  sta- 


tionary and  the  Norwegians  increased  up  to  1S..0  though 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Lapps,  having  been  to  a 
great  extent  absorbed,  are  reckoned  as  Norwegians  But 
this  author  considers  them  as  dying  out  in  Finnmark.  At 
the  last  census,  in  1S59.  the  population  of  Russian  Lap- 
land was  9134,  of  whom  2207  were  Lapps,  10o6  were  Kare- 
lians  4U71  Russians.  To  these  might  be  added  a  few  Nor^ 
wegiLn  and  Finn  emigrants.  Brace  in  1863  counts  28,000 
Lapps  under  Sweden  and  Russia. 

The  Lapps  of  the  Russian  empire,  Gurowski  says,  have 
as  i„oroJeiH-i.  e.  provincial  natives  of  non-Russian  stock 
-an  organization  and  rights  distinctly  recognized  by  the 
government.  But  a  narrow  policy  is  exercised  towards  them 
and  less  done  for  their  improvement  than  in  Norway  and 
more  especially  in  Sweden.  The  Norwegians,  having  hither- 
to regarded  them  as  hopelessly  debased  and  ignorant,  no- 
glectld  them,  but  latterly  Swedish  and  Norwegian  mission- 
aries have  much  enlightened  and  softened  both  Lapps  and 
Finns— Stockfleth  particularly,  and  the  brothers  L^stadius, 
Lutherans,  who  labored  in  the  first  half  of  this  century. 

The  Lapps  seem  to  be  physically  inferior  to  the  i.nns, 
nrobablv  because  less  comfortably  housed,  fed,  and  clothed, 
though  they  are  wonderfully  hardy,  and  quite  as  courageous. 
There  is  much  intermixture  of  these  races  at  the  Finland 
frontier  and  at  the  copper-mines.     Friis  thinks  *!-  ■^•-^d 
r,ace  best  able  to  withstand  the  rigorous  clima  e  of  the  lar 
North.     The  Laplanders  arc  wild,  savage,  and  dull,  small 
of  stature,  with  large  head,  short  neck,  sma  1  gray-reddish 
eves   hair  dark  brown,  beard  short,  hands  long,  legs  thin 
abdomen  projecting,  the  result  of  improper  or  insufficient 
food  comp^lexion  light,  chin  Protruding  cheek-bones  prom 
inent.     In  disposition  they  arc  peaceable   but  too  ^'awsh 
and  stubborn  Withal.     They  appear  frank  and  -"iP  -  but 
are  really  kn.avish  and  treacherous.     The  Lapp   though  he 
as  well  -as  the  Finn  lives  partly  upon  fish  and  game   is  a 
herdsman.     Like  the  Finn,  he  catches  the  fish  of  .he  ,akes 
the  salmon,  the  cod,  cod-bait,  herring,  and  other  fish  of  the 
fiords  and  outer  coasts,  where  permitted,  but  his  reindeer 
is  his  principal  means  of  subsistence,  and  h^  f"'  7;  ''im 
to  the  coast  or  to  the  interior,  according  to  the  season    in 
search  of  reindeer-moss.    In  winter  the  mountain  Lapp  of 
Finnmark  hunts  or  fights  the  wolf     In  the  b""™^;  f^ 
reindeers  go  by  habit  or  instinct  to  the  coast,  each  owner 
marking  his  own  herd  in  the  ears,  and  hastening  their 
"ans  ^rta.ion  by  the  middle  of  May  before  the  roes  calve 
and  while  the  snow-covered  ground  and  .ce-bound  lakes 
render  sled-travelling  possible  i"/^  region  wi.hou    roads 
The  reindeer  has  been  called  the  "  camel  of  the  North     but 
settlers  cannot  keep  these  animals,  for  they  will  no    thrive 
if  stalled  or  confined  in  pastures  and  not  allowed  to  wan- 
der freely  over  large  spaces.     Latterly,  steam  comraunica- 
Uon   between    Bergen,' Trondheim,  and    Hammerfes     has 
given  a  new  impulse  to  trade,  and  begun  somewhat  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  country.    But  from  llammerfest 
N   and  N.  E.  reindeers  complete  the  line  of  communication. 
The  Lapps  of  Finnmark,  Lapland,  and  Norway  have  enough 
reindeer  meat  and  skins  for  themselves  and  the  sc    led  pop- 
ulation, many  thousands  of  these  animals  being  killed  e^  cry 
year.    They  "also  furnish  the  Norwegians  with  game,  soiiie- 
iimes  as  ni,any  as  10,000  grouse  in  a  day      The  Lapp  ot 
Lapland  hunts  in  winter  the  squirrel,  sable,  ermine,  oiler, 
1  and  bear,  and  in  summer  seeks  the  f^h^nes  of  the  coasts, 
lakes,  or  rivers,  dwelling  in  huts  of  bark  or  turf     In  win- 
I  ter  he  retires  to  more  substantial  quarters  in    he  small  vl- 
la-es,  each  house  being  a  rude,  low  wooden  structure,  with 
tw"    rooms-one   a   store-room  for   skuis-contauung   no 
t,able,  benches   for  beds,  very  few  and   simple  utensil»    a 
niece  of  wood  for  a  dish,  but  always  a  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna.   The  rich  Lapps  have  a  few  Russian  dishes  of  stone 
or  copper.     They  dreVs  in  skins,  or  warm  and  coarse  home- 
spun c^othin-.  sometimes  in  the  Russian  peasant  costume. 
Scco  and-eoffce  are  scarcely  known  »"<  m-h  brandy^s 
drunk.    When  the  reindeer-moss  is  exhausted  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  village,  the  inhabitants  remove  to  another 
site   transporting  their  little  Greek  chapel,  houses,    tc   as 
besi  thev  can,  and  setting  them  up  again  with  religions 

°"B"w"een-1855  and  1865  these  people  lost  14,944  reindeer 
either  by  death  on  the  fields  or  by  confiscation  since  which 
misfortune  their  owners  have  been  lost  sight  of.  Many, 
"  n-  heart,  became  drunken  and  shiftless,  and  some  200 
emigrated  to  Sweden  with  20,000  reindeer.  The  favorite 
amusements  of  the  Lapps  arc  ball-playing,  and,  on  the  N. 
Ta"  monotonous  sin^i'ng  sledging,  dancmg  or  marching 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  skating  down  hill  with  the  skide, 
a  snow-skate  over  six  feet  long. 

The  Lapps  of  Lapland  resemble  those  of  Scandinavia, 
but  are  much  behind  them  in  education,  being  unable  to 
read  and  write.  Their  language,  too,  differs  more  and  more 
from  the  Lappish  of  Norway  and  Finland  the  exiierae 
Lapps  scarcely  understanding  each  other.     There  is  much 
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heathenism  among  them.  Their  Christianity,  nominally 
Orcck,  consists  in  little  more  than  mumbling  the  prayer 
"Lord  Jesus.  Son  of  God,  have  mercy  upon  mc !"  The 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  Lap]»s  are  Lutherans,  and  of  these 
all  the  adults  are  aliic  to  read.  The  Lapps  formerly  wor- 
shipped a  deity  ealleU  the  .Storjuuker  ("great  noble"),  to 
wliom  they  sacrificed  a  full-grown  reindeer.  Tiernics  was  the 
divinity  next  in  rank,  and  Baiwc,  or  the  Sun.  But  the  god 
most  venerated  by  tlicm  was.Iubmel.  worshijiped  also  by 
other  peoples  akin  lo  them,  under  the  name  Juniala.  Jumara, 
or  Num.  Their  rude  wooden  or  stone  idols,  often  only  gro- 
tesque unhewn  logs  or  blocks,  stood  within  an  enclosure 
of  boughs,  and  were  honored  with  simple  rites.  Like  all 
Turanians,  the  Lapps  believe  in  superuaturally  wise  men. 
Their  noaids  or  magicians  are  both  their  oracles  and  physi- 
cians, the  medium,  in  short,  between  the  human  and  the 
divine,  able  to  control  the  spirit  woi-Id  in  a  degree  to  make 
it  favorable  to  mankind.  Some  ancient  famous  noaicLs 
were  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Sagas.  These  clever  mcdi- 
cine-mcn  are  often  selected  for  their  office  while  children, 
on  account  of  some  marked  nervous  Fusceptibility.  and 
trained  to  throw  themselves  into  real  or  pretended  frenzies, 
followed  by  fainting,  preparing  for  such  occasions  by  fast- 
ing or  stimulants.  In  these  tits  or  trances  the  noaJd  is 
supposed  to  be  transported  by  his  bird-familiar  to  heaven, 
earth,  or  the  realm  (»f  the  dead,  at  pleasure,  and,  being 
awakened  by  a  brotiier  magician,  relates  his  visions  to  liis 
superstitious  and  ignorant  tbllowers.  Like  all  polar  people 
and  those  inhabiting  desolate  regions,  the  Lapps  by  organi- 
zation and  habit  are  subject  to  nervous  excitement;  their 
old  women  especially  start  and  scream  at  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance of  fear  or  disgust,  rush  frantically  about,  striking 
insanely  at  every  ono  near,  and  then  faint  and  doze  for  a 
while.  In  church  a  contagious  furor  sometimes  takes  place, 
many  striking  each  other  or  moving  violently  about  and 
falling  into  fainting-fits.  In  their  sicknesses,  too,  these 
people  are  liable  to  delirium.  So  that  there  are  many 
noaids.  who  find  it  easy  to  impose  upon  a  reaily  credulity 
by  tlieir  air  of  mystery,  their  superior  knowledge  of  for- 
mulas, song,  sleight  of  hand,  hieroglyjibics  on  the  rune- 
drum,  and  even  a  certain  empiric  skill  in  medicine  which 
some  of  them  acquire.  There  are  those  among  them  who 
profess  to  have  the  power  of  selling  favorable  winds  to 
saihirs.  and  this  superstition  is  believed  in  by  the  Swedish, 
Norwegian,  and  Russian  peasants,  as  well  as  by  the  Lapps. 
(For  references  sec  Finland.)  K.  TuiutEV. 

La  Plata.     See  Argextixb  Repcblic. 

La  I'la'tUy  county  of  S.  W.  Colorado,  boidcring  on 
Utah  and  New  Mexico.  Area,  about  7000  square  miles. 
It  contains  the  Sierra  San  Miguel  M<mutains  and  jiart  of 
the  Sierra  La  Plata  range,  is  well  watered,  and  the  S.  W. 
portion  is  occupied  by  the  Ute  Indian  reservation.  Gold- 
mines have  been  discovered  here.     Cap.  Parrott. 

I^a  Plata?  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Macon  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  St. 
Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  R.  It.  It  has  1  weekly 
newspaper.      Pop.  of  v.  510;  of  tp.  liCO. 

ha  Plata,  Kio  de.     See  Plata.  Rio  ^^^.  la. 

La  Pointc,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Ashland  co.,  AVis., 
is  a  li-ihing-station  at  the  S.  end  of  Madeline  Island,  one 
of  tlio  Apostle  group  in  Lake  Superior.  It  was  settled  by 
French  missionaries  in  1(580.     Pop.  221. 

La  Porte,  county  of  Indiana,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Lake 
Michigan  and  N.  by  Michigan.  Area,  4*>0  square  miles. 
A  large  portion  of  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  but  there  aro 
some  barrens,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Kankakee  there  aro 
extensive  marshes.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  aro  largely 
produced,  and  lumber  is  manufactured.  Tho  county  i:4 
traversed  by  numerous  railroads.  Cap.  La  Porte.  Pop. 
27,nfi2. 

Ija  Porte,  post-v.  of  Plumas  co.,  Cal.,  20  miles  S.  of 
Quincy.    It  is  tho  business-centre  of  a  largo  mining  region. 

La  Porte,  post-v.  of  Larimer  co.,  Col.,  on  both  sides 
of  Cache  a  la  Pouciro  Creek,  19  miles  N.  W.  of  Oreclcy,  in 
a  fertile  region. 

Laportc,  city  of  Kankakee  tp.,  cap.  of  Laporto  co., 
Ind..  at  the  intersection  of  (he  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Stuilhi-rn  with  the  Indianapoli.>*  Peru  and  Chicago  R.  II., 
'yj  miles  K.  of  Chicago  and  12  miles  S.  of  Lake  Michigan, 
has  Ij  churches,  5  banks.  ;i  weekly  newspapers,  2  hotels, 
Holly  wat  >rworks,  public  library  of  .1000  volumes,  an 
academy,  fine  schools,  numerous  mercantile  houses  and 
nuinufaetories,  and  is  the  scat  of  Indiana  Mcdieul  College. 
Laporte  is  hanilsomely  situated  on  a  high  plateau  on  the 
edge  of  (he  rich  prairie  of  tho  same  name,  is  surriiunded 
with  fine  drives  and  promenades  thickly  skirted  with  njaple 
and  other  shade  trees,  and  is  close  to  ii  idiain  of  seven  dear 
antl  hrjiutifu!  bikes,  which  are  traversed  by  f*I<'nmerH  and 
cuQstitutu  ouo  of  Ihu  attrootioos  which  annually  draw  hun- 


dreds of  summer  visitors  from  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  the  South.     Pop,  fioSI. 

C.  G.  Powell,  Ed.  "  Hekaij).*' 

La  Porte,  post-v.  of  Carlisle  and  Eaton  tps.,  Lorain 
CO.,  0.,  4  miles  S.  E.  of  Elyria. 

Laportc,  post-b.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Sullivan  co.,  Pa.,  2G 
miles  N.  K.  of  Muucy.  on  the  line  of  the  projected  Sullivan 
ami  Erie  and  Muncy  Creek  R.  Rs.,  bus  2  churches,  2  week- 
ly newspapers,  and  one  of  the  largest  tanneries  in  the 
r.  S.,  using  from  COOO  to  SOOO  cords  of  bark  annually. 
Lumbering  and  mining  are  important  industries.  Eagles- 
mere  Lake,  noted  for  its  beauty,  is  5  miles  distant,  the 
brooks  are  filled  with  trout,  and  deer  abound  in  the  forest. 
Pop.  of  b.  U.'^.;  of  tp.  5.10. 

J.  K.  PRYOR,  Ed.  "SfLLivAS  Co.  Democrat." 

La  Porte  City,  post-v.  of  Big  Creek  tp.,  Black  Hawk 
CO.,  la.,  on  Wolf  Creek,  1  mile  above  its  eonlluenee  with 
Cedar  River,  on  the  Burlington  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minne- 
sota K.  R.,  l-'j  miles  N.  of  Vinton,  l.j  S.  of  Waterloo,  and  40 
N.AV.  of  Cedar  Rapids,  has  4  churches,  2  hotels,  1  weekly 
newspaper,  a  bank,  a  large  fiouring-mill,  a  wagon  and  car- 
riage manufactory,  and  a  fair  number  of  business-houses. 
It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  line  agricultural  country, 
and  was  laid  out  in  June,  ISo^t,  by  the  subscriber.  Pop. 
about  l.")00.  J.  Wa.ssox.  En.  "Progress." 

La  Porte  du  Theil  (FnAsrois  Jeax  Gabriel),  b.  at 
Paris  July  LJ,  1742;  received  a  military  education,  and 
served  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Seven  Years'  war,  but  de- 
voted all  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  puljlislied  in  170.')  a  translation 
of  iKschylus's  Traffediea,  an<l  in  177  J  of  the  I/i/mnn  of  CalU- 
machus.  From  1776  to  178G  he  resided  in  Rome,  and  liav- 
ing  received  admittance  to  the  Vatican  library,  which  at 
that  time  was  generally  closed  to  foreigners,  he  brought 
back  to  Paris  a  great  number  of  historical  documents  illus- 
trative of  French  history.  Three  volumes  of  these  docu- 
ments were  published  in  1701,  containing  among  other 
things  the  letters  of  Pope  Innocent  III.;  but  the  further 
publication  was  interrupted  by  the  Revolution,  and  tho 
materials  were  placed  in  the  National  Library.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  occupied  with  a  translation  of 
the  Gci)fp(ij}h)i  of  Strabo,  of  which,  however,  only  nine 
books  were  finished,  when  he  d.  May  2S,  181  j. 

Ijap'peiiberg  (Joiiann  Martin),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Ham- 
burg July  ;iO,  1704:  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  and 
law  at  London.  Berlin,  and  (iottingcn,  receiving  tho  doc- 
torate in  181(J;  was  for  a  tinie  minister  resident  for  Ham- 
burg at  Berlin;  became  in  lS2;i  keeper  of  tho  archives  at 
Hamburg,  and  was  iu  ISjO  plenipotentiary  in  the  Frank- 
fort conference.  Ilis  best  work  is  (rinrliiiJite  ion  England 
(lS34-o7);  he  also  wrote  valuable  histories  of  the  German 
Hanse  Towns,  of  Heligoland,  etc.  His  /Ii»t'n-i/  of  Eiujland 
relates  to  the  Anglo  Saxon  period,  and  is  the  standard  au- 
thority for  early  English  history.  It  has  been  translated 
into  English,  with  notes  and  additions,  by  Benjamin  Thorpe. 
Tho  IliHtory  of  Einjhind  under  the  \onnaiin,  commenced  by 
Lappenberg  and  finished  by  Pauli,  was  also  translated  by 
Tlu»rpe.     Lappenberg  d.  Nov.  2S,  ISOO. 

La  Prai'rie,  a  fertile  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on 
the  S.  side  id'  the  St.  Lawrence,  directly  S.  of  Montreal. 
Cap.  La  Prairie.     Pop.  11,8(11. 

I^a  Prairie,  post-v.  of  La  Prairie  co.,  Quebec,  Canada, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  0  miles  al)0vc  Montreal, 
has  an  academy  and  a  convent.     Pop.  1209. 

lia  Prairie,  tp.  of  Marshall  co.,  III.     Pop.  1400. 

La  Prairie,  tp.  of  Rock  co..  Wis.     Pop.  867. 

Lapse  [Lat.  lupnuHt  from  Inhm;  to  "glide,"  to  "fall"]. 
A  devise  of  real  property  or  a  bequest  of  jiersonal  ]iroperty 
is  said  in  law  to  htpse  wlien  the  devisee  or  legatee  dies  after 
the  making  of  the  will  and  before  (he  death  <if  the  testator. 
The  efi'ect  of  this  at  c<immon  law  is  that  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
vise the  property  devised  ])asses  to  the  heir-athiw  ut'  tho 
testator,  while  in  the  case  of  a  legacy  tho  property  bo- 
fpieathcd  passes  to  tlie  residuary  legatee  if  tUM' lie  named 
in  the  will,  and  if  not  to  the  ne\t  of  kin.  (See  Kin,  Next 
OK.)  The  reason  why  this  disposition  is  nia<le  of  the  prop- 
erty, instead  of  its  passing  to  the  representatives  of  the  de- 
ceased donee,  Is  that  a  will  takes  ctlVet  only  from  the  time 
of  the  testator's  ileath,  an'l  the  donee  can  aciiuirc  no  tillo 
unless  he  is  in  being  at  that  time.  There  is  a  distinction 
between  a  lapsed  and  a  void  devise  or  bequest.  'Ihe  gift 
is  void  when  the  jierson  specified  as  donee  is  dead  or  in- 
competiMit  to  take  t)ie  prttperfy  at  the  time  when  the  will 
was  made.  The  general  rule  is,  that  the  same  disposition 
shall  be  made  of  the  property  included  in  the  terinn  of  Ihe 
gift  as  in  tho  case  (tf  a  lapsed  devino  or  bequest.  It  Memo, 
however,  to  bo  tho  English  rule  that  a  void  deviso  passes 
to  tho  residuary  devisuo.     Thcso  oomoion  law  rules  havo 
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been  to  some  extent  changed  by  statute.  By  the  English 
statute  of  wills  (1  Vict.  ch.  26)  the  real  estate  comprised 
in  a  lapsed  devise  shall,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears 
in  the  will,  pass  to  the  residuary  devisee,  if  any  there  be, 
instead  of  to  the  heir-at-law.  It  is  further  provided  that  a 
devise  or  legacy  to  a  child  or  other  descendant  shall  not 
lapse  if  issue  of  the  devisee  or  legatee  survives  the  testator, 
but  shall  take  effect  as  if  the  devisee  or  legatee  had  died 
immediately  after  the  tcstatur,  unless  a  contrary  intention 
a]<i>fars  bythe  will.  A  change  similar  to  this  second  pro- 
vision has*  also  been  ma<le  by  statute  in  New  York,  and  also 
in  several  other  States  of  this  country. 

A  legacy  is  also  said  in  some  cases  to  lapse  even  though 
the  legatee  dies  subsequently  to  the  testator.  This  happens 
when  the  vesting  of  the  legacy  depends  upon  a  future  con- 
tingency, and  the  legatee  dies  before  the  contingency  oc- 
curs. Thus,  if  a  legacy  be  given  to  one  ichcn  he  attains, 
or  //'  he  attains,  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  he  dies  before 
that  time,  it  is  a  lapsed  legacy.  (See  Legaov.) 

George  Chase.     Revised  dy  T.  W.  Bwight. 

LapAVai',  post-v.  of  Nez  Perc6  co.,  Id.,  12  miles  S.  E. 
from  Lewiston.     Pop.,  including  U.  S.  troops,  91, 

Lap'wing  [so  called  from  the  flapping  of  its  wings  in 
flight],  or  Pee'wit  [named  from  its  note],  the  Vanelhis 
cristatiid,  a  game-bird  common  throughout  a  great  part  of 
the  Old  World,  but  unknown  in  America.  It  is  referred  to 
the  plover  family.  Its  flesh  is  excellent.  It  strives  with 
great  ingenuity  to  conceal  its  nest,  which  is  greatly 
sought  for  the  eggs,  which  are  sold  in  quantities  as  plo- 
vers' eggs. 

Lar,  town  of  Persia,  cap.  of  the  province  of  Laristan,  60 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  It  is  famous  for  its  manu- 
factures of  sword-blades,  muskets,  and  silks,  and  has  fine 
bazaars.     Pop.  12,000. 

Lar'amie,  county  of  AVyoming  Territory,  bounded  N. 
by  Montana,  E.  by  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  aud  S.  by  Colo- 
rado, extending  N.  and  8.  the  whole  length  of  the  Territory, 
4  degrees  of  latitude  by  i  a  degree  in  width,  and  includes 
the  Wyoming  portion  of  the  Black  Hills,  belonging  to  the 
Ogalhilla  Sioux,  where  gold  was  found  in  1S74.  and  which 
were  explored  in  the  summer  of  1875  by  hundreds  of  miners. 
Area,  about  14,000  square  miles.  It  consists  largely  of  the 
elevated  Laramie  Plains,  well  adapted  to  sheep»raisiug,  and 
is  broken  by  the  Laramie  range  of  mountains.  The  county 
is  traversed"  by  the  North  Platte,  the  N.  and  S.  forks  of  the 
Big  Shyenne.  and  by  the  Union  Pacitic  11.  R.  Cap.  Chey- 
enne city.     Pop.  2957;  in  1S75,  6000. 

Laramie,  city,  cap.  of  Albany  co.,  AVyoming  Ter.,  on 
the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  57  miles  by  rail  N.  AV.  of  Chey- 
enne, and  7122  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  laid  out  in 
Apr.,  1808,  when  the  railroad  reached  this  point,  lies  in 
the  midst  of  the  Laramie  Plains,  is  regularly  built,  chiefly 
of  wooil,  with  a  few  structures  of  stone,  has  5  churches,  2 
daily  newspapers,  1  national  bank,  a  court-house  and  jail, 
several  hotels  and  schools,  and  numerous  stores.  The  rail- 
road company  has  established  here  extensive  machine- 
shops.  A  stream  of  clear  cold  water  passes  through  the 
city,  and  is  fed  by  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Hills, 
a  few  miles  E.  Laramie  is  the  second  town  in  the  Terri- 
tory in  point  of  population,  which  is  rapidly  increasing; 
it  is  noted  as  the  first  place  in  America  where  a  female  jury 
was  empanelled.     Pop,  about  ,3000. 

Laramie,  a  river  in  Wyoming  Territory,  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  branches,  the  Big  and  the  Little  Laramie, 
which  rise  in  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  and  flow  N.  E., 
skirting  on  the  E,  the  plains  of  the  same  name.  It  enters 
the  N.  fork  of  the  Platte  at  Fort  Laramie,  and  is  much 
used  for  floating  lumber  from  the  mountains. 

Laramie  illouutains,  a  range  rising  at  the  Red 
Buttes,  noiir  the  Sweetwater  River,  Wyoming  Ter..  and 
extending  in  a  curve  southward  to  the  Arkansas  River, 
near  Long's  Peak  in  Colorado,  forming  a  wall  which  closes 
in  the  Laramie  Plains  to  the  N.  E.  and  E.  Geologically, 
it  is  composed  of  a  nucleus  of  red  syenite,  with  margins 
of  fossiliferous  formation.  Carboniferous,  Triassic,  Jtirassic, 
Cretaceous,  and  in  some  places  lignite  Tertiary,  the  beds 
inclining  from  a  central  axis  at  different  angles.  This 
range  is  connected  with  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  and 
Black  Hills  by  low  auticlinals  extending  across  the  pr.ni- 
rie,  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  to  be  found  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region.  The  numerous  branches  of  the 
Platte  rise  in  this  range,  of  which  the  jtrincipal  summit  is 
Laramie  Peak.  Coal  has  been  found  in  them  in  consider- 
able quantities. 

Laramie  Peak,  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  Laramie 
Mountains,  in  Albany  co.,  Wyoming  Ter. 

Laramie  Plains,  an  elevated  table-land  in  AVyoming 
Territory,  lying  in  Carbon  and  Albany  counties,  S.  of  the 


N.  fork  of  the  Platte,  between  the  Laramie  Mountains  on 
the  N,  E.  and  the  Medicine  Bow  spur  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains on  the  S.  W,,  watered  by  the  Big  and  Little  Laramie 
and  Medicine  Bow  rivers.  The  tops  of  some  of  th«  sur- 
rounding mountains  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
the  mean  altitude  of  the  plain  being  above  7000  feet,  the 
summer  is  always  short  and  the  winter  severe.  The  jirin- 
cipal  cereals  can  be  raised,  but  the  soil  is  more  suited  to 
potatoes,  turnips,  beans,  peas,  and  other  vegetables,  which 
have  been  successfully  cultivated  at  Fort  Sanders,  a  mili- 
tary post  on  the  S.  W,  margin  of  the  plains.  Grazing  will 
be  an  important  industry,  and  vast  beds  of  iron  and  coal 
of  good  quality  have  been  found. 

Larash,  or  Larache.    See  El  Araiseh. 

Larceny  [contracted  from  Introciin/,  from  Lat.  latro- 
viniHiii.  •'  theft"],  the  wrongful  or  fraudulent  taking  and  car- 
rying away  by  any  person  of  personal  jirujierty  belonging  to 
another,  with  a  felonious  intent  to  convert  it  to  the  taker's 
own  use,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  When  the  prop- 
erty is  taken  directly  from  the  house  or  person  of  the  owner 
the  offence  is  termed  mixed  or  compound  larceny;  in  other 
cases  it  is  called  simple  larceny.  Simple  larceny  was  fur- 
ther distinguished  at  common  law  as  grand  or  petit  lar- 
ceny, the  former  being  the  theft  of  goods  above  the  value 
of  twelve  pence,  the  latter  the  theft  of  goods  below  this 
value.  But  the  distinction  between  grand  and  petit  lar- 
ceny has  been  abolished  in  England  and  in  many  of  the 
States  of  ihis  country  by  statute.  AVhile  in  some  of  the 
States  it  is  still  retained,  the  value  of  the  property  upon 
which  the  distinction  depends  has  been  generally  changed 
by  legislation.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  the  pro]>ertj 
must  have  a  greater  value  than  ?3.')  in  order  that  the  steal- 
ing of  it  may  be  grand  larceny.  If  it  be  worth  this  amount 
or  less,  the  theft  is  petit  larceny.  At  common  law  the  only 
importance  of  the  distinction  was  that  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  differed  in  degree  according  to  the 
grade  of  the  offence.  Both  forms  of  the  crime  were  felonies. 
(See  Felonv,  Crime.)  But  in  those  States  where  the  dis- 
tinction is  retained,  grand  larceny  is  sometimes  declared 
to  be  a  felony,  while  ])ctit  larceny  is  made  simply  a  mis- 
demeanor. This  is  the  case  in  New  York.  The  taking  and 
carrying  away,  which  are  necessary  elements  in  the  offence 
of  larceny,  are  also  technically  termed  caption  and  asporta- 
tion. It  is  not  requisite,  in  order  that  the  crime  may  be 
complete,  that  the  ])roperty  should  remain  permanently  in 
the  thief's  possession  or  be  removed  to  any  considerable 
distance  from  the  position  which  it  previously  occui)icd. 
It  is  a  sufficient  asportation  if  every  part  of  the  thing  stolen 
be  removed  from  the  place  which  that  part  occupied,  even 
though  the  entire  article  is  not  wholly  removed  from  its  re- 
ceptacle or  the  place  where  it  had  been  put.  On  this  ground 
it  was  adjudged  larceny  where  a  person  lifted  a  bag  which 
he  was  intending  to  steal  partly  out  of  the  boot  of  a  coach, 
but  was  detected  before  its  complete  removal.  So  if  a  sword 
be  drawn  partly  from  a  scabbard,  or  if  goods  be  removed 
from  one  part  of  a  wagon  to  another  by  one  who  intends 
to  commit  a  theft,  the  larceny  designed  is  sufficiently  per- 
petrated, though  the  thief  had  only  momentary  possession. 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  bale  of  goods  resting  upon  its 
side  be  merely  lifted  and  set  upon  end.  there  is  no  complete 
asportation,  since  some  small  portion  of  the  goods  still  re- 
tains its  former  position.  The  strictness  with  which  the 
rule  is  adhered  to  that  every  particle  of  the  property  stolen 
must  be  taken  from  its  former  position  thus  results  in  very 
nice  distinctions,  since  the  determination  of  the  question 
whether  a  certain  act  of  attempted  larceny  was  criminal  or 
not  criminal  may  turn  upon  the  point  whether  an  insig- 
nificant part  of  the  goods  was  moved  a  very  small  distance 
from  the  place  which  it  previously  occupied.  The  rule  is  more 
jiractical  of  application  than  efficacious  as  a  means  of  de- 
termining with  reasonable  accuracy  the  various  degrees  of 
moral  turpitude  in  acts  of  intended  theft.  It  is  further 
necessary,  in  order  that  larceny  may  be  committed,  that 
the  property  should  be  eutireli/  in  the  possession  of  the 
thief,  though  but  for  a  moment.  Thus,  where  goods  were 
fastened  by  a  string  to  a  shop-counter,  and  a  thief,  in  at- 
tempting to  carry  them  away,  removed  them  only  as  far  as 
the  string  would  permit,  it  was  held  that  the  owner  was 
not  completely  deprived  of  his  possession,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  intended  larceny  had  not  been  fully  perpetrated. 
But  where  a  ring  was  snatched  from  a  lady's  ear.  but  fell 
immediately  afterwards  from  the  thiefs  hand  into  her  hair, 
where  it  was  subsequently  found,  the  entire  possession  which 
the  thief  had  had,  though  only  instantaneous,  was  deemed 
sufllicient  to  warrant  his  conviction  for  larceny.  On  account 
of  this  rule,  that  the  briefest  interval  of  complete  posses- 
sion is  sufficient,  immediate  restitution  by  the  thief  after 
taking  the  property  will  not  lessen  nor  do  away  with  the 
criminality  of  the  offence. 

It  is  a  fundamental  legal  principle  in  regard  to  this  crime 
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that  there  can  bo  no  larceny  committed  without  an  act  of 
trespass.  Trespass,  as  the  term  is  used  with  reference  to 
personal  propr-rty,  is  an  injury  to  or  violation  of  a  pursou's 
title  and  possessory  interest  in  chattels,  and  consists  in 
wrongfully  depriving  him  of  possession  against  his  will. 
Hence,  larceny  may  be  committed  not  only  by  taking  goods 
awaj'  from  one  in  whom  (he  absolute  title  to  them  is  vested, 
but  also  hy  taking  tliem  from  any  one  who  has  a  temporary 
ownership  and  an  iininediate  right  of  possession.  The 
ownership  of  the  property  may  be  either  general  or  special, 
and  the  jiossession  may  be  cither  actual  or  constructive.  A 
person  is  said  to  have  a  general  or  ahsolute  title  when  ho 
has  an  exclusive  right  of  permanent  ownership,  while  one 
has  a  special  title  or  special  property  in  chattels  when  ho 
has  them  in  his  possession,  and  retains  them  for  a  limited 
period,  subject  to  the  claims  of  the  absolute  owner.  A 
bailee,  for  instance,  would  have  a  special  property  in  gooils 
entrusted  to  his  charge,  and  a  pcrs(»n  would  be  guilty  of 
larceny  from  him  who  took  the  goods  from  hi?  pi>sse5sion.  In 
all  cases  of  simple  bailment,  where  the  absolute  owner  is  en- 
titled to  resume  possession  of  the  goods  at  any  time  at  his 
own  option,  if  they  are  stok-n  by  a  third  person  while  in  the 
custody  of  theliailee.  they  may  be  described  in  the  indictment 
against  the  thief  as  the  property  of  either  the  bailor  or  the 
bailee.  The  former  has  the  constructive  and  the  latter  the 
actual  possession.  A  general  owner  may  even  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  larceny  if  betakes  his  own  goods  away  from  the  jier- 
gon  who  has  the  special  ownership  of  them  for  the  time  being, 
with  a  felonious  intent  to  charge  the  latter  with  their  value. 
But  there  can  be  no  theft  from  a  person  who  has  not  a  legal 
riglit  to  the  possession  of  tho  goods  taken.  A  servant  is 
never  deemed  in  law  to  have  tho  possession  of  tho  goods 
committed  to  his  charge  by  the  master,  but  only  tho  custody. 
Ho  has  neither  tho  general  nor  the  special  ownership,  and 
tho  possessicm  is  constructively  in  the  master.  If,  therefore, 
tho  property  is  stolen  while  in  the  charge  of  tho  servant, 
the  theft  is  committed  against  the  master,  and  not  against 
the  servant.  But  goods  iu  tho  possession  of  a  thief  are  re- 
garded in  law  as  his  property  to  such  an  extent  that  a  per- 
son who  steals  them  from  him  will  bo  guilty  of  larceny. 
In  like  manner,  a  finder  of  property  has  a  special  right  of 
ownership  iu  it  as  against  all  tho  world  but  tho  true  owner, 
and  a  wrongful  deprivation  of  his  possessory  interest  would 
constitute  an  act  of  larceny  against  him. 

As  larceny  involves  an  act  of  trespass,  it  cannot  be  com- 
mitted by  any  one  who  has  himself  a  right  of  property  and 
of  immediate  possession  in  tho  goods  taken.  If,  therefore, 
a  bailee  converts  to  his  own  use  tho  property  entrusted  to 
him  during  tho  continuance  of  tho  bailment,  ho  is  not 
guilty  of  larceny.  But  if  tin?  bailment  has  tertiiiiuitod 
when  the  goods  are  taken,  as  if  they  arc  taken  by  a  carrier 
after  they  have  been  transported  by  him  to  the  place  of 
destination  and  there  delivered,  a  trespass  is  committed, 
and  tho  act  is  therefore  the  offence  of  larceny.  The  rela- 
tion of  bailor  and  bailee  may  also  be  termiiuLted  before  the 
natural  expiration  of  tho  time  for  whieh  the  contract  was 
formed  between  tho  parties,  by  a  wrongful  act  of  inter- 
fertMice  with  tho  property  on  the  part  of  the  bailee,  who 
will  «ubse(jueutly  be  guilty  of  larceny  if  he  approjiriate  the 
goods  to  his  own  use.  If,  for  instance,  a  carrier  of  goods 
'•  breaks  bulk,"  as  it  is  termed,  by  wrongfully  opening  a  box 
or  bale  or  package  which  he  has  received  for  trans[>ortation, 
he  ceases  immediately  to  have  any  right  of  ownership  in 
the  goods  as  a  bailee,  and  if  he  abstracts  and  carries  away 
any  portion  of  them  ho  is  chargeable  with  larceny.  This 
rule  leads  to  the  peculiar  result  that  if  a  bailee  takes  tho 
entire  package  entrusted  to  liim,  he  commits  no  crime,  but 
only  a  breach  of  trust,  while  if  he  breaks  it  open  and  takes 
a  part  of  tho  contents,  he  perpetrates  larceny.  The  prin- 
ciple already  slated,  that  a  servant  has  the  custody  and  not 
the  possession  of  his  master's  goods,  renders  it  an  act  of 
larceny  for  him  to  convert  to  his  own  use  the  property 
which  ho  has  received  from  tho  master.  But  if  the  ])rop- 
erty  was  received  from  some  third  person  for  delivery  to 
the  master  or  to  be  held  Htr  his  use,  the  servant  would 
not  be  guilty  of  larceny  in  appropriating  it,  fur  tho  reason 
that  it  Iiari  never  come  into  the  master's  possession,  and 
therefore  no  act  of  trespass  enuld  \m  committed  airainst  tho 
master  by  pcrmnnently  retaining  it.  This  defect  in  tho 
common  law,  which  declared  sueh  nn  act  of  conversion  by 
a  servant  no  crime,  but  only  a  breach  of  trnst,  has  been 
remedied  by  legislation  in  n-eent  times,  by  whieh  sui;h  acts 
of  wrongful  appropriation  have  boon  declared  criminal  of- 
fences, and  have  received  the  name  of  cmbczzIcmcDt.  (Soo 

KMnK/.ZI.KMKNT.) 

Finders  of  lost  goods  have  no  riglit  to  detain  them  from 
the  posses-iion  of  tho  trui*  owner  if  he  is  known  ;  and  if  Ihey 
ajipropriate  the  pro])erty  to  their  own  use  when  they  know 
to  wliom  it  belongs  or  have  reasonable  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  true  owner,  they  are  guilty  of  larceny.  If,  for  in- 
stance, carriers  of  passengers  Had  iu  their  vohiolos  pack- 


ages of  goods  upon  which  the  name  of  the  owner  is  marked, 
they  cannot  retain  and  dispose  of  them  as  their  own  prop- 
erty without  committing  this  offence.  But  if  articles  be 
found,  and  there  is  no  means  of  discovering  the  owner, 
there  will  be  no  larceny  though  the  tinder  subsequently 
applies  them  to  his  own  use.  This  is  true  even  though  tho 
owner  may  have  been  discovereil  in  the  mean  time. 

It  is  a  general  princi])le  tliat  larceny  must  be  committed 
against  the  will  of  the  owner  of  the  ])roperty.  If  the  goods 
are  taken  by  his  consent,  whieh  has  been  fairly  obtained, 
no  wrongful  act  of  any  kind  is  committed.  But  if  his  eon- 
sent  be  jtroeured  by  fraud  or  stratagem,  the  asportation 
will  in  some  cases  constitute  larceny.  It  is  neecssary  at 
this  ])oint  to  distinguish  between  that  frauilulent  acqui- 
sition of  the  chattels  of  another  which  will  constitute  lar- 
ceny, and  that  fraudulent  taking  which  constitutes  the 
criminal  offence  of  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences,  f  See 
Chkat.)  When  the  owner  intends,  in  consequence  of  the 
fraudulent  devices  by  whieh  he  is  influenced,  to  part  with 
the  absolute  jiropertyin  tho  goods,  retaining  no  interest  in 
himself,  the  ])erson  who  receives  the  goods  is  guilty  of  tho 
crime  of  using  false  pretences.  But  when  he  intends 
merely  to  part  with  his  possession  of  the  property  for  a 
certain  interval,  instead  of  his  entire  ownership,  but  the 
person  who  by  artifice  obtains  his  consent  takes  the  goods 
with  tho  secret  design  of  appropriating  them  to  his  own 
use,  larceny  is  committed.  The  act  of  taking  another's 
property  is  deemed  to  be  a  trespass  unless  the  consent  of 
the  owner  is  given  with  a  full  comprehension  on  his  part 
of  the  receiver's  intent  with  reference  to  the  transfer  of 
ownership.  In  case  of  fraudulent  larceny  the  posscsaion 
of  the  goods  is  given  willingly,  but  the  owner  is  still  de- 
prived of  his  property  in  them  against  his  will.  If,  for 
example,  a  person  hires  a  horse  and  carriage  for  a  limited 
time,  but  appropriates  them  to  himself,  he  commits  larceny, 
because  the  owner  only  intended  to  give  him  the  u>ic  of  the 
property  and  not  tho  title.  But  where  one  obtains  a  pay- 
ment of  money  by  ])resenting  a  letter  falsely  purporting  to 
bo  an  order  from  the  creditor,  and  apjiropriatcs  the  funds 
to  himself,  he  is  guilty  of  oI)taining  property  by  false  pre- 
tences. If  property  be  obtained  by  frauil  from  a  servant, 
it  will  be  larceny  when  tho  servant  is  merely  entrusted 
with  tho  possession  of  tho  goods  for  a  special  purpose,  and 
has  no  authority  to  part  with  the  projierty  in  them  except 
to  fullil  the  special  purpose  for  which  they  were  entrusted 
to  liiiu.  But  when  he  has  a  general  authority  to  dispose 
of  his  master's  property,  a  person  may  procure  a  transfer 
of  ownership  from  him  by  fraud,  and  will  then  be  charge- 
able with  false  pretences. 

Tho  trespass  committed  in  taking  the  projterty  must  also 
be  accompanied  by  a.  felonious  intent  to  deprive  the  owner 
of  his  entire  ownership,  and  convert  tho  ])roperty  to  the 
taker's  own  use  or  dispose  of  it  for  his  benefit.  The  goods 
must  be  taken,  as  it  is  expressed  in  technieal  legal  phrase, 
(tiiiiiut  ftirnut/i — with  a  clesign  of  stealing.  Thus,  if  prop- 
erty be  taken  ujmu  a  claim  of  title  or  merely  by  mistake, 
or  if  the  intent  is  simply  to  use  the  articles  and  afterwards 
to  return  them  to  tho  true  owner,  no  larceny  is  perpetrated, 
beeauso  the  felonious  intent  is  wanting.  The  wrongful 
purpose  must  also  exist  at  the  time  of  tlic  taking.  If  the 
l)roperty  be  acquired  rightfully,  and  with  no  design  of 
misappro]>riation  at  the  time  it  is  received,  a  subsequent 
conversion  of  it  with  felonious  intent  by  the  perstui  having 
it  iu  his  ])ossession  will  not  constitute  larceny.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, a  person  should  hud  an  article,  and  take  it  wilhlbe 
intention  of  restoring  it  to  the  owner  when  discuvered,  but 
should  afterwards  ajipropriate  it  to  himself,  he  would  bo 
ehargeablo  merely  with  an  act  of  trespass  and  not  of  lar- 
ceny. The  same  rule  n]>plies  when  ]iroi>erty  is  taken  at 
first  in  the  commission  of  a  trespass,  but  with  no  design 
of  depriving  tin;  owner  of  it  peruuineiilly.  It  is  sometimes 
statetl  in  treatises  upon  criminal  law  and  in  tho  reports 
that  there  can  be  no  larceny  unless  property  be  taken  lucri 
ruHMu — for  the  sake  of  gain  or  ]irofit  to  the  thief.  This 
doctrine  is  only  sustainable  at  the  present  day  by  giving 
to  the  term /(i'-ci'  ("gain")  a  much  more  eonipieheiisivo 
meniiing  than  it  was  formerly  held  to  bear.  It  niust  bo 
nse<i  lo  denote  not  merely  pecuniary  (trofit  to  the  thief,  but 
any  advantage,  whether  jiecuniary  or  otherwise,  whieh  ho 
obtains  by  the  acciuisilion  of  the  property,  whelherlhis  bo 
a  direct  oV  indirect  result  of  the  taking.  Thus,  it  lias  been 
adjudged  larceny  to  take  an  arti.-le  with  intent  lo  present 
it  to  11  friend;  or  to  intcreept  and  burn  a  letter  to  suppress 
inquiries  it  may  suggest  concerning  tho  thief's  eharaeler; 
or  to  take  and*  kill  a  horse,  that  his  existence  might  nut 
furnish  evidence  against  a  third  person  who  had  been  Ho- 
cused of  stealing  him.  Some  cases  have  denied  tho  doc- 
trine of  liirri  I'uiiMft  entirely. 

It  is  only  personnl  property  which  is  the  fnbjeot  of  lar- 
ceny at  common  law.  Anything  which  is  deemed  in  law 
to  bo  real  property,  or  to  savor  of  tho  roaity,oahuot  there- 
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fore  bo  stolen.  If  soil  be  taltcn  from  a  person's  land,  or 
apples  from  his  fruit  trees,  or  grass  and  grain  be  cut  down 
and  carried  away, no  larceny  is  committed.  Those  classes 
of  articles  which,  in  themselves  jiersoual  property,  have 
become  so  attached  to  land  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  realty, 
and  are  denominated  fixtures,  are  not  subject  to  larceny. 
(See  Fixtures.)  But  when  things  which  once  belunged 
to  the  realty  have  been  severed  from  it,  and  subsequently 
carried  .away  with  felonious  intent  to  appropriate  them  to 
the  taker's  own  use,  the  act  will  amount  to  larceny,  because 
by  reason  of  the  severance  the  articles  become  personal 
property.  The  severance  may  be  made  either  by  the  tliief 
or  by  some  third  person,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  any 
particular  interval  of  time  should  intervene  between  this 
and  the  asportation.  The  two  acts  need  only  be  so  much 
separated  as  not  to  constitute  one  transaction  in  order  that 
the  taking  may  be  larceny.  Otherwise,  it  is  only  an  act 
of  trespass.  At  common  law,  also,  choses  in  action  are  not 
the  subjects  of  larceny,  since  they  are  regarded  as  mere 
evidences  of  a  right,  without  intrinsic  value  in  themselves. 
(See  Chose  iji  Action.)  There  can  be  no  larceny,  more- 
over, of  animals  yVr^  naturie  (i.e.  of  a  wild  nature),  so 
long  as  they  are  unreclaimed  or  unconfined.  (See  Fkrj: 
Nati'rj:.)'  If  such  animals  are  reclaimed  from  their  wild 
state  by  being  tamed,  they  become  the  subject  of  this  of- 
fence, provided  they  arc  tit  for  food,  but  not  otherwise. 
Thus,  pigeons,  hares,  deer,  swans,  etc.  maybe  stolen  when 
reclaimed,  but  dogs,  cats,  bears,  foxes,  squirrels,  etc.  can- 
not. If  an  animal  is  dead,  it  is  of  course  subject  to  lar- 
ceny if  it  be  suitable  for  food.  The  same  is  true  if  an  an- 
imal be  confined.  These  common-law  rules  in  regard  to 
the  kinds  of  property  which  may  be  stolen  have  been  much 
changed  in  modern  times  by  statute,  and  it  is  now  gener- 
ally provided,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  that 
choses  in  action  and  a  large  variety  of  articles  which  savor 
of  the  realty,  but  are  readily  detached  from  the  land  with 
which  they  are  connected,  may  be  the  subjects  of  larceny 
or  its  equivalent.  Various  other  important  changes  of  the 
common-law  principles  applying  to  this  crime  have  also 
been  made  by  legislation,  which  must  be  ascertained  by 
special  reference  to  the  statutes  of  different  States.  (Con- 
sult the  works  of  Bishop,  Wharton,  Russell,  Chitty,  and 
Colby  on  Crinn'ual  Ltnc.     Sec  also  Robbery.) 

George  Chase.     Revised  by  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Larch  [Or.  Xdpt$],  applied  to  trees  of  the  genus  Larix, 
conifers  with  deciduous  leaves.  The  Larix  £'»/-o/j«a,  called 
"  Scotch  larch  "  in  this  country,  is  not  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  though  very  extensively  grown  there.  Its  wood  is 
valuable  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  In  Russia, 
"  Orenburg  gum,"  a  wholly  soluble  and  edible  product,  is 
obtained  from  the  charred  trunks  of  this  tree,  as  is  Erian^on 
manna  in  France.  The  Himalaya  larch  is  Larix  Grif- 
JithslL     (For  the  American  larch,  see  Hackmatack.) 

Lar'com  (Ltcy),  b.  at  Beverly  Farms,  Mass..  in  1826; 
was  tor  a  time  a  teacher  in  Illinois.  She  compiled  ^rea(/i- 
iivjsnf  the  Better  Life  (186H).and  is  author  of  l*oemn  (ISOS). 
Her  literary  career  began  while  she  was  an  operative  in  a 
Lowell  factory.  She  has  been  an  editor  of  Oar  YoMng 
Folks,  a  children's  periodical. 

3Larcy%  de  (Charles  Pai-mv  Roger  pe  SArBERT), 
Barun,  b.  Aug.  20,  1S05,  at  Vigan,  in  the  department  of 
Gard.  France;  studied  law,  .and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1326;  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
1839,  and  being  a  legitimist  and  liberal  took  part  with  great 
energy  in  the  opposition  against  Guizot.  At^ter  the  fall  of 
the  July  monarchy  in  184S,  he  accepted  the  Republic,  and 
sat  in  the  Constituent  and  again  in  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, but  retired  into  private  life  after  the  coup  d'^tnt.  Elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1871.  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  public  works  by  Thiers  in  February  of 
the  same  year,  and  held  the  position  to  June,  1872;  voted 
for  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  the  validity  of  the  elections 
of  the  Orleans  princes,  the  dissolution  of  the  national  guard, 
.and  against  the  maintenance  of  the  commercial  treaties. 
His  pamphlet,  La  Revolution  de  In  France,  made  great  scn- 
sition  in  1831 ;  in  1860  he  published  the  first  part  of  Bes 
Vicissituflea  politique^  de  la  Franrc. 

Lard  [Fr.  lard,  from  Lat.  lardnni],  the  oily  part  of  hog's 
fat,  extracted  by  melting  at  the  tcmper.ature  of  boiling  water, 
extensively  used  for  culinary  purposes  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  candles,  illuminating  oil,  pomades,  unguents,  and 
soaps.  The  ordinary  lard  of  commerce  is  obtained  from 
the  entire  fat  of  the  animal;  the  best  quality  is  that  de- 
rived from  the  fat  which  surrounds  the  kidneys.  It  is  often 
adulterated  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  or  more  by  the  ad- 
dition of  alum,  lime,  mutton  suet,  starch,  potato  flour,  or 
other  farinaceous  substance,  while  water  may  be  employed 
for  the  same  purpose  up  to  12  per  cent.  The  presence  of 
water  is  detected  by  the  loss  of  weight  under  moderate 
heat;  that  of  starchy  substances  by  changing   to   a  blue 


color  in  a  solution  of  iodine.  The  composition  of  lard  is 
62  parts  oleine  to  38  of  stearine  and  palmitine,  the  former, 
called  lard  oil,  being  used  for  lubricating  machinery  and 
for  illumination,  while  the  latter  is  chiefly  employed  lor  the 
manufacture  of  hard  candles.  Lard  is  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  the  Central  States  of  the  U.  S.,  Chicago  and  Cin- 
cinnati being  largely  engaged  in  this  industry,  which  has 
reached  nearly  250,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  as  shown  bv 
a  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  several  years.  Lard  is  the 
chief  material  employed  in  jfharmacy,  in  combination  with 
vegetable  balsams  and  oils,  for  the  preparation  of  unguents 
and  cerates,  for  which  purpose,  however,  only  the  best  qual- 
ity can  be  advantageously  used.  Lard  oil  is  exported  from 
the  U.  S.  in  immense  quantities,  chiefly  to  France,  where  it 
is  largely  used  for  the  adulteration  of  olive  oil.  Lard  oil 
is  often  mixed  with  25  per  cent,  of  rosin,  the  latter  substance 
forming  an  acid  which  protects  the  oleiue  from  its  tendency 
to  rancidity  when  exposed  to  dampness,  and  also  increasing 
its  power  of  illumination.  The  melting-point  of  pure  lard 
varies  from  78°  to  87°  F. 

Lardiz'abal  y  Uribe  (Migtel),  b.  in  the  province 
of  Tlascala,  Mexico,  in  1744;  studied  at  Buebla  and  at  the 
University  of  Valladoliil  in  Spain  ;  obtained  high  scientific 
employments  at  court,  but,  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the 
favorite  Godoy.  was  exiled  in  1785  to  the  Basque  provinces, 
where  ho  became  the  head  of  the  seminary  at  Vergara.  In 
1808  he  was  restored  to  favor  by  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  np- 
pointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Indies;  retired  to 
Cadiz  before  the  French  invasion;  was  elected  representa- 
tive for  New  Spain  (Mexico)  in  the  central  junta  (Sept.), 
and  became  a  member  of  the  regency  ;  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Cortes  iu  1811.  by  whose  order  he  was  imprisoned 
at  Alicante;  was  exiled  from  Spain  in  Aug.,  1812,  proceed- 
ing to  England;  returned  to  Spain  in  1614  as  councillor 
of  state  and  universal  minister  of  the  Indies  under  the  abso- 
lutist government  of  Ferdinand  VII..  exercising  immense 
power;  again  fell  into  disfavor  a  year  or  two  later,  and  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Pamplona,  and  passed  his  lust 
years  in  honorable  exile  at  the  head  of  the  seminary  of 
Vergara,  Biscay,  where  he  d.  Dec,  1823. — His  brother, 
Manuel,  b.  at  TIascala  Dec.  22,  1739.  was  a  learned  mngis- 
trate  at  the  Spanish  court,  and  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
Spanish  Academy.     D.  about  1818. 

Lard'ner  (Dioxvsirs),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Dublin  Apr.  3, 
17'J3  ;  graduated  at  Dublin  University  1817;  remained  in 
his  college,  of  which  he  was  for  a  time  chaplain,  until 
1827.  and  received  many  honors,  mostly  for  excellence  in 
mathematics  and  physics;  abandoned  the  clerical  profes- 
sion ;  became  in  1828  professor  of  astronomy  and  physics 
in  the  University  of  London;  resided  1840-45  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  afterwards  in  Paris,  where  ho  d.  Apr.  29, 
1859.  The  greatest  of  his  works  was  the  publication  of  tho 
Cabinet  Ci/clopa-dia  in  134  vols..  12mo  (1830-44),  composed 
of  a  series  of  treatises,  partly  written  by  himself;  also  pro- 
duced an  Algebraic  Geometry  (1823),  a  work  on  Calculus 
(1825).  on  the  Steam-Engine  (1828),  a  series  of  Handbooka 
upon  science  (1851-56),  the  Musseam  of  Science  and  Art 
(1854),  and  other  works, 

Lardner  (James  L.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Nov.  20,  1802,  in 
Pennsylvania;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  May  10, 
1820;  became  a  lieutenant  in  1828,  a  commander  in  1851, 
a  captain  in  1861,  a  commodore  in  1862,  a  rear-admiral  on 
tho  retired  list  in  180G  ;  commanded  the  U.  S.  frigate  Sus- 
quehanna at  the  battle  of  Port  Royal,  wliere  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  skill  and  br.avery,  Rear-admiral 
Dupont  characterizing  his  **  close  support"  of  the  flagship 
as  "  a  very  gallant  thing."  Foxhall  A.  Parker. 

Lardner  (Nathaniel),  D.D.,  b.  at  Hawkshurst,  Kent, 
June  6.  16S4,  an  English  Presbyterian  minister  of  Uni- 
tarian proclivities;  studied  at  Utrecht  and  Leyden  1G99- 
1703;  was  long  minister  of  Crutched  Friars,  London;  is 
chiefly  remembered  as  author  of  The  Credihiliti/ of  the  Gos- 
pel History  (5  vols..  1727-43),  first  delivered  as  a  series  of 
lectures  at  the  Old  Jewry,  and  still  a  standard  work ;  pub- 
lished also  a  Hietorij  of  the  Apofitlcs  and  Evaiigelistn  (3  vols., 
1756-57).  Letter  on  the  Logos  (1759.  distinctly  Socinian), 
Jewish  and  Heathrn  Testimonies  (1764-67),  a  History  of 
Heretics  of  the  First  Tico  Centuries  (1780),  etc.  D.  at 
Hawkshurst  July  24,  1768. 

Lare'do,  post-v..  county-seat  of  Webb  co.,  Tex.,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  200  miles  above  its  mouth,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  high-road  between  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
and  Saltillo.  Mexico.  400  miles  S.  W.  of  the  former  city, 
was  founded  by  Spanish  settlers  in  the  latter  part  of  tho 
eighteenth  century  as  a  frontier  town  of  Mexico,  and  suf- 
fered much  then  and  since  from  Indian  inroads.  On  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U.  S.  many  of  the  Mexican  in- 
habitants moved  across  the  river  and  foumled  Nuevo  La- 
redo.   The  town  is  the  American  terminus  of  the  chartered 
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Intornatioual  R.  R.,  which  is  to  unite  the  U.  lS.  with  Mex- 
ico.    It  has  a  considerable  trade  with  Mexico.     Pop.  2U4C. 

La'res  [pi.  of  lar,  Etruscan  for  "lord  "J.  In  the  re- 
ligion of  ancient  Komo  the  Lares  were  tutelary  spirits, 
public  or  private.  The  domestic  Lares  appear  to  have 
been  originally  the  spirits  of  the  departed  members  of  the 
family,  and  were  worshipped  with  simple  but  very  devout 
ecrvires.  The  Lares  dift'ercd  from  the  Mam-s,  which  were 
spirits  that  were  supposed  to  hover  near  the  tomb.  The 
Penates  included  other  domestic  spirits,  not  ancestral. 
Public  Lares  had  care  of  highways,  ships,  fields,  etc.  The 
images  of  the  Lares  were  also  worshipped. 

liar^e^  one  of  the  charafters  or  notes  in  ancient  music, 
and  the  longest  in  point  of  duration.  The  notes  formerly 
in  use  were,  in  the  order  of  their  respective  time-vaUics, 
the  large,  the  long,  the  breve,  and  the  scmibrcve.  They 
were  commonly  written  thus: 

Lar^e.         Long.      Breve.  Semibrevc. 


1 1 

The  relative  duration  of  these  notes  was,  theoretically  con- 
sidered, equivalent  in  proportion  to  S,  4,  2,  and  I.  the 
'Marge'*  being  equal  in  time  to  two  longs,  or  four  breves, 
or  eight  semibreves;  the  "long,"  to  two  breves  or  four 
eemibreves;  and  the  *' breve,"  to  two  semibreves.  It  may 
be  considered  certain,  however,  that  these  ratios  were  not 
very  accurately  observed  in  the  practice  of  music,  but  were 
regarded  only  as  approximate  measures  of  slowness  or 
rapidity,  subject  always  to  such  variations  and  irregulari- 
ties as  might  take  rise  from  the  feelings  of  the  performer, 
or  (in  vocal  music)  from  the  accentuation,  purport,  and 
proper  expression  of  the  words.  The  actual  length  of  time 
represented  by  each  of  these  ancient  notes  was  aUo  much 
less  than  would  be  inferred  from  the  names  of  the  first  two, 
which  suggest  a  highly  prolonged  duration.  It  will  bo 
observed  that  while  in  modern  music  the  "breve"  is  the 
longest  note  in  use,  yet  in  ancient  mu.sic  its  duration  was 
short,  as  indicated  by  its  name  and  by  comparison  with 
the  "  large  "  and  the  "  long."  A  note  such  as  the  "  large," 
equal  in  length  to  four  breves,  eight  semibreves,  or  sixteen 
minims,  would,  of  course,  be  impracticable  if  the  old  time- 
table were  not  essentially  dififerent  from  our  own  as  a 
measure  of  rapidity.  Some  idea  of  the  rate  or  speed  of 
tho  old  notation  may  probably  be  derived  from  the  hear- 
ing of  (Jrcgorian  music  as  still  in  use  in  the  Cliurch  of 
Home,  where  the  mode  and  velocity  of  chanting,  as  handed 
down  by  tradition,  may  be  taken  as  a  sutficicntly  correct 
representation  of  the  time-value  of  the  ancient  note. 
Judging  by  such  a  standard,  the  ancient  liirgo.  lung,  breve, 
and  semibrevc  would,  at  the  longest,  be  only  equivalent  to 
our  present  breve,  scmibrcve,  minim,  and  crotchet;  while 
this  relative  proportion  might  probably  be  still  better  rep- 
resented by  our  semibrcve.  minim,  crotchet,  and  qua\cr. 
But  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  rule  for  the  translation 
of  ancient  notes  into  their  equivalents  under  the  modern 
system,  the  most  common  mode  followed  by  musicians  is 
i  to  render  the  long  by  a  semibreve,  the  breve  by  a  minim, 

I  and  the  scmibrcve  by  a  crotchet,  as  in  the  example  follow- 


Good  Lord,    de  -  liv   -  er 


Modern. 
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William  Staunton. 
in  music,  a  term   denoting  a  slow   and 


(See  Notation. 

Lar'go  [It. J,  .„  ,  ..  ,. „  .. „„.. 

rather  heavy  movement,  with  a  rate  of  progress  somewhat 
faster  than  "grave"  or  "adagio."  Lnnjhrttii^y\\Q  diminu- 
tive, and  UtrijhiHuimOf  the  superlative,  indicate  respt'ctivcly 
a  decrease  or  increase  of  slowness,  tho  latter  being  hardly 
distinguishable  from  "grave,"  "  adagissimo,"  and  other 
terms  implying  extreme  slowness. 

I«a'ri,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pisa,  nhout  1ft 
miles  S.  of  the  city  of  Pisa.  Its  old  forlifieatinns  and  cas- 
tle are  stilt  in  good  condition.      Pop.  in  IS'l,  10,OSl. 

Laric'io,   or   Corsican    Pine   [Pinun   Lnrin'o)^   a 

large  pine  of  the  S.  of  Kurope.  esteemed  for  its  timber  and 
its  resin.  It  grows  well  in  the  most  barren  sands,  ancl, 
with  other  species,  has  been  extensively  planted  in  tho 
LaiidfS  of  S.  W.  France,  thus  Irnnsforming  a  waste  of 
worthless  land  into  valuable  plantations,  and  preventing 
the  destruction  of  fertile  regions  by  tho  moving  of  sand- 
duncfl. 

Lar'idrr  [from  Lont»,  "gull,"and  tho  family  termination 

-If/'  1,  :i  family  of  birds  distinguished  by  the  sclnzognath 
palate,  latnal  open  nustiils,  fet-t  euinplttely  webbed  between 


the  three  anterior  toes,  hallux  or  posterior  toe  rudimentary 
(and  free)  or  obsolete,  and  wings  elongated  and  pointed. 
These  are  the  chief  and  superficial  distinctive  characters  of 
the  family,  which  embraces  several  well-marked  minor 
groups,  distinguished  by  most  recent  authors  as  sub-families 
— vi/..  (1)  the  jaegers  (Lestridinic).  (2)  the  gulls  (LarlnaO, 
(:tj  the  terns  (Stcrnina.'),  and  (1)  the  skimmers  (Khynchop- 
iniL*).  These  groups  are  very  treuchantly  distinguished  from 
each  other,  but  the  first  two  and  last  two  are  contrasted  with 
eiudi  other,  the  jjt'gers  and  gulls  on  one  hand  being  closely  al- 
lied, and  on  the  other  the  terns  and  shearwaters.  The  sub- 
families themselves  are  very  homogeneous,  the  various 
members  of  each  difVering  very  little  from  each  other.  Rep- 
resentatives are  found  in  every  sea.  and  sometimes  wander 
far  iTiIand.  A  MoHOfjraph  of  the  X'irth  Ainrrir<in  J.nriiln 
has  been  recently  (1874)  published  by  l>r.  K.  Coues  in  his 
Birds  of  the  North-west  (pp.  5^9-717).      TuEOUORE  GiLL. 

Lari'got.  The  name  of  one  of  the  stops  in  an  organ, 
otherwise  known  as  the  "  nineteenth. "  It  consists  of  a 
single  rank  of  metal  pipes,  and  is  tuned  an  octave  above 
tho  twelfth  stop,  or  two  octaves  and  a  fifth  (/.  c.  a  nine- 
teenth) above  the  diapasons.  It  occurs  also  as  one  of  the 
ranks  of  the  scsquialtera  anil  mixture  stops. 

Lar^itncr^  county  of  Colorado,  bounded  V{ .  by  tho 
Medicine  Bow  Mountains  and  N.  by  "Wyoming.  Area, 
2000  square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  Cache  la  Poudre  and 
Big  Thompson  creeks,  which  nfffU'd  irrigation  and  water- 
power.  It  is  a  fertile  region,  producing  grain,  hay,  butter, 
and  wool  extensively.  Lignitic  coal  and  silver  are  found. 
Cap.  Fort  Collins.    "Pop.  S3S. 

Larimer,  tp.  of  Somerset  co..  Pa.     Pop.  951. 

Lar'infc  [from  Lams,  a  "gull,"  and  the  suh-family  aflix 
-i'».T],  a  sub-family  of  Larida?,  characterized  by  a  well-de- 
veloped beak,  whose  upper  mandible  is  hooked  and  projects 
downward  in  front  of  the  upper,  and  has  no  cere  at  the 
base.  In  this  are  included  the  birds  familiar  to  every  one 
who  has  been  along  tho  shore  as  "gulls,"  hut  under  this 
common  designation  are  embraced  many  species.  In  the 
most  recent  general  catalogue  of  birds  (J/duil-dnt  of  Genera 
ttnd  Species  of  Birds,  by  George  Robert  (irayl  7ti  species 
are  enumerated  under  five  genera — viz.  Jihodusti  tfiia,  with 
1  species;  Lnnin,  with  ]8  sections  and  CS  species;  Xema, 
with  2  sections  and  2  species;  J\i<jojdiif>t,  with  2  species: 
and  liissa,  with  3  species.  Many  of  these,  however,  are 
undoubtedly  varieties.  Dr.  Coues  recognizes  ten  Amorifan 
species,  and  in  addition  two  varieties — viz.  Lmus,  with  b 
sub-genera  (including  Pnijophifa  and  liissa)  and  7  species; 
Hhfidustcthia,  with  its  single  species;  and  A'»;*in,  with  2 
sub-genera  and  species.  Lams  has  a  square  tail,  and  in- 
cludes the  largest  and  most  common  species;  I'hudostefhia 
has  ft  wedge-siiaped  tail ;  and  Crrar/rus  a  forked  tail.  The 
species  of  the  last  two  genera  are  inhabitants  of  the  arctic 
regions,  and  (except  A',  sabinci)  are  very  rare. 

TiiFononE  Gill. 

Laris'sa^  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  tho  province 

of  Saloniea,  on  the  .Salenibria.  It  has  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  silk  goods,  and  a  large  trade  in  wine 
besides  a  very  important  transit-trade.     Pop.  20,000. 

Laristan'f  district  of  Persia,  part  of  the  province  of 
Far9istan,and  bordering  on  the  Per.-^ian  Gulf.  It  is  mostly 
an  arid  sandy  waste,  and  the  guinea-worm  is  so  fre<[ueut 
as  to  become  a  perpetual  plague. 

La  Rive,  de,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Swiss  physi- 
cists, father  and  son. — Cuakm:s  Gasi'AUO,  b.  at  Gtiieva. 
Mar.  11,  1770;  resided  trom  1701  to  1700  at  Edinburgh  on 
account  of  the  p(ditieal  disturbances  in  his  native  country  ; 
returned  in  1700  to  Geneva,  and  took  charge  of  its  insane 
asylum  ;  founded  a  museum  of"  natural  science  and  a  botan- 
ical garden,  and  delivered  annual  courses  of  lectures  on 
medicine  and  chemistry.  D.  at  (Jeueva  j\Iar.  IS.  ISoI. — 
ArfiisTE,  b.  at  Geneva  Oct.  1,  ISOl  ;  studied  chemistry  and 
natural  science  under  his  father;  was  professor  at  the 
Academy  <if  Geneva,  and  ?inee  1SG4  oneof  tbe  eight  foreign 
members  of  the  French  Academy.  L>.  at  Marseilles  Nov. 
27,  IST.'I.  Electricity,  its  theory  as  well  as  its  jiractienl  iip- 
plicability.  formed  the  jjrincipal  subject  (d"  their  investiga- 
litms,  and  both  of  them  communicated  to  ditTcrcnt  scien- 
tific  papers — Uihlioth^ptr    Vuivrrsclle,  Amuths  de    Chimie, 

etc.— a  number  of  valuable  essays  relating  to  this  branch 
of  natural  science.  The  prtneinal  work  of  Auguste  do  la 
Hive  is  his  Traits  d' Electricity  tMoriqne  applicie  (3  vols., 
Paris,  1851-.'i8). 

Larix.     See  Larch. 

Lark  [Ang.-Sax.  la/ere,-  Scotch,  Invmrk],  a.  popular 
name  of  several  passerine  birds  of  the  group  (tseines  (sing- 
ers). The  (rue  larks  are  of  the  family  Alnudidie,  of  which 
Iho  skylark  of  the  (»Id  W()rld  f  .l/*it((/fi  nrvmsis)  is  the  typ- 
ical spirit.  This  nn>st  interesting  bird  ic  a  gn-nt  favorite, 
from  its  sweet  M-iig,  which  it  sends  forth  while  soaring 
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aloft  in  clear  weather.     It  is  a  fine  cage-bird,  and  is  now  to 

some  extent  naturalized  in  the  U.  S.  hj  the  laudable  efforts 
of  the  acclimatization  societies.  Europe  has  several  other 
species  of  .4('nfK/a.  Thu  horned  skylark  {EremophUa  cor- 
nutft)  is  one  of  the  mo^t  familiar  birds  of  the  great  Western 
plains  of  the  U.  S,  The  shorelark  (  OUicoris  alpestria)  is  a 
very  sweet  singer.  The  well-known  meadow-lark  of  the 
U.  S.  {Stiirncfln  mnr/na)  is  of  the  oriole  family.  There  are 
two  varieHes.  the  eastern  and  the  western,  which  differ  en- 
tirely in  their  song, 

Larkha'na,  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency 
of  Bombay,  in  the  district  of  Sinde,  7  miles  W.  of  the  Indus. 
It  is  fortified,  iias  a  large  trade  in  grain,  and  manufactures 
of  cotton  and  silk  goods.      Pop.  9U00. 

Lark'iiisbur;g,  po?t-y.  and  tp.  of  Clay  co.,  III.,  on  the 
Springfield  and  Illinois  South-eastern  R,  K.     Pop.  976. 

Jjark'insville,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Ala.,  on 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  R.  R.     Pop.  20'JS. 

Lark'spur,  a  popular  name  of  the  herbs  of  the  genus 
Delphinium  (order  Ranunculaceje),  which  are  found  in  the 
cool  regions  of  both  continents.  The  U.  S,  have  eight  or  ten 
native  species,  and  Europe  aa  many.  They  are  poisonous 
herbs,  and  have  a  limited  use  in  medicine.  Several  of 
these,  with  some  Asiatic  species,  are  favorite  garden  flowers. 

Lar'ned,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Pawnee  co.,  Kan.,  on  the  At- 
chison Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  and  the  Arkansns 
River,  is  the  station  for  Fort  Larned.  It  has  1  weekly 
newspaper.     Pop.  about  300. 

Larned  (Bkn-jamin  F.),  b.  in  Massachusetts  in  1791  : 
entered  the  U.  S.  army  as  ensign  of  the  21st  Infantry  in 
Oct..  lS];i;  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  war, 
and  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Erie,  where 
he  commanded  a  company,  was  brevetted  captain  ;  retained 
as  regimental  paymaster  on  the  reduction  of  the  army  in 
1815  ;  during  the  Mexican  war  was  made  deputy  pay- 
master-general, and  on  the  death  of  Gen.  Towson  succeeded 
him  in  1854  as  paymaster-general  of  the  army,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel  ;  from  that  date  until  his  death  discharged 
the  responsible  duties  of  his  office  with  rare  integrity.  The 
outbreak  of  civil  war  largely  increased  his  labors,  and  called 
for  a  reorganization  of  his  department,  which  he  thoroughly 
accomplished,  but  at  the  expense  of  his  life,  for  his  over- 
tasked powers  gave  wav,  and  he  d.  at  his  residence  in 
AVashington,  D.  C,  Sept.  6,  1S62. 

Larned  (Simon),  b.  in  1754  at  Thompson,  Conn.:  was 
a  Revolutionary  officer  who  settled  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in 
1784.  He  wa?  a  member  of  Congress  1804-05;  colonel  9th 
U.S.  Infantrv  1S12-15,  an-l  afterwards  sheriflT of  Berkshire 
CO.,  Mass.     I),  at  Pittsfield  Nov.  9,  1S17. 

Larned  (Sylvester),  son  of  Col.  Simon  Larned,  b.  at 
Pittsfield,  .Mass.,  Aug.  31,  1796  :  graduated  in  1813  at  Mid- 
dlcbury  College ;  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  in 
1S17  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  He  went 
to  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  the  rare 
eloquence  and  power  of  his  preaching.  D.  of  yellow  fever 
Aug.  31, 1S20.  (See  \\\s  Life  and  Sermons^  by  R.  R.  Gurley, 
1844.) 

Larned  (Williasi  AuonsTrs),  A.  I^I..  b.  in  Thompson, 
Conn.,  June  23,  1806;  graduated  at  Yale  1826;  taught  in 
Salisbury,  N.  C,  1826-28  ;  tutor  and  theological  student  at 
Yale  1828-31  :  was  ordained  1834-35  pastor  of  a  Congre- 
gational church  at  Miilbury,  Mass.;  was  instructor  in  He- 
brew and  Greek  in  a  theological  school  at  Troy.  N.  Y"., 
1835-37  ;  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature  in 
Yale  College  1839-62.  D.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  3, 
1862.  Prepared  an  edition  of  Demosthenes  On  the  Crown; 
editor  of  the  Xew  Enfjiandtr  1854-55. 

Lar'nica,  town  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  Turkey,  in  a  fertile  but  very  unhealthy  plain.  It 
has  no  harbor,  but  a  good  roadstead,  anrl  carries  on  .an  ex- 
tensive trade,  exporting  silk,  wool,  and  oil,  and  importing 
iron,  paper,  and  colonial  products.  It  is  annuallv  visited 
by  61)0  or  700  vessels  of  50,000  tons  burden.  Pop.  about 
1 11.01)0. 

La  Rochefoucauld',  de  (FnANcois),  Duke,  prince 
of  Marsillac.  b.  at  Paris  Dec.  15.  1613  ;  received  a  militarv 
education,  and  served  for  some  time  in  the  army,  but  the 
element  in  which  he  felt  perfectly  at  home  was  the  court 
intrigue.  While  yet  a  young  man  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  contest  between  Anne  of  Austria  and  Richelieu, 
which  ended  with  his  banishment  from  Paris.  On  the 
death  of  the  cardinal  in  1642,  he  immediately  returned  to 
the  court,  but  being  poorly  rewarded  by  the  queen,  he 
sought  an  alliance  with  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde ;  and  in 
order  to  acquire  influence  and  become  of  importance  he 
established  and  carried  through  a  love-intrigue  witli  Ma- 
dame de  Longueville.  a  sister  of  the  prince  of  Conde.  This 
time  too,  however,  his  political  enterprises  brought  him 


nothing  but  trouble,  and  after  1660  he  gave  up  all  am- 
bitious plans  and  lived  solely  for  literature  and  eocial  en- 
joyment in  intim.ate  intercourse  with  Mesdames  de  Sable 
and  Sevign^,  and  with  Boileau,  Racine,  and  others.  In 
1602  appeared  his  Memoirea,  and  in  1665  his  Reflexions. 
The  latter  made  a  great  sensation,  as  well  on  account  of 
its  elegant  style  and  acute  observations — for  which  reasoniS 
it  is  still  considered  a  classical  work  in  France — as  on  ac- 
count of  its  philosophy,  by  which  the  difference  between 
virtue  and  vice  is  reduced  to  a  mere  conventionality,  and 
egotism  is  established  as  the  principal  if  not  the  only  spring 
in  the  human  will.  D.  at  Paris.  Mar.  17,  1680. — Another 
member  of  the  same  family,  Frastois  Alexandre  Fre- 
deric DE  la  RocHEEorcAULD-LiAxrouRT,  b.  at  Paris  Jan. 
11,  1747;  lived  mostly  on  his  estate  of  Liancourt ;  was 
president  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1789;  emigrated  in 
1702  :  lived  in  England  and  the  U.  S.  ;  returned  to  France 
in  1709  ;  was  much  in  public  life  under  the  Restoration  as 
an  advocate  of  liberal  measures,  and  d.  at  Paris  Alar.  27, 
1827.  He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer  on  different  social 
topics, but  his  name  is  best  known  as  that  of  a  great  prac- 
tical philanthropist.  Ho  established  the  first  model-farm 
in  France,  introduced  vaccination,  founded  at  Liancourt  a 
school  for  industry  and  art,  which  developed  into  the  cele- 
brated Ecole  des  Arts  et  Metiers  of  Chalons,  brought  the 
method  of  mutual  instruction  into  use,  and  established  the 
first  savings  bank  in  France. 

La  Rochcjacquelein',  de  (He!?ri  du  Verger), 
Count,  b.  Aug.,  1772,  at  the  chateau  of  La  Durbelliere,  in 
Vendee;  did  not  emigrate  when  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
but  joined  Lescure.  became  for  a  short  time  the  distin- 
guished leader  in  the  first  A'endean  AVar  (which  see),  and 
was  killed  Mar.  4. 1 794,  at  the  battle  of  Nouaill^,  near  Chollet. 
La  Rochejacquelein  is  the  noblest  personification  of  those 
royalists  who  thought  sincerely  that  only  the  return  of 
Fr.ance  to  the  legitimist  monarchy  could  give  the  country 
peace  and  happiness.  He  was  a  reactionary  La  Fayette, 
and  when  he  was  chosen  as  general-in-chief  of  the  A'en- 
deans,  he  said  to  his  soldiers.  "  If  I  fall  back,  kill  me ;  if  I 
go  forward,  follow  me;  if  I  die.  avenge  me!''  He  took 
part  in  all  the  early  battles  fought  in  Vendee  against  the 
republicans,  and  after  he  had  been  chosen  chief  of  all  the 
royalist  armies  he  defeated  twice  the  army  of  the  National 
Convention  around  Autrain.  and  occupied  Le  Mans.  La 
Fleche.  Laval,  and  other  cities. — His  nephew.  Henri  de  la 
RocHEJArQiELFiN,  the  latest  celebrated  representative  of 
that  historical  family,  gave  up  its  ultra-legitimist  opinions, 
rallied  to  the  imperial  regime,  was  made  a  senator  by  Na- 
poleon IIL,  and  d.  in  1867.  Felix  Atcaigne. 

La  Rose,  post-v.  of  Marshall  co..  III.,  on  the  western 
division  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  H.  R.,  has  1  weekly 
newspaper. 

Larousse'  fPiERnE),b.  in  1816  at  Touey,  department 
of  Yonne  ;  began  t<i  he  known  as  partner  of  Boyer,  a  cele- 
brated Paris  puhlifher  of  books  for  primary  education. 
Many  of  these  books  are  used  now  in  French  schools,  and 
were  written  by  Larousse  himself.  In  1863  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  his  universal  dictionary  [Dictionnfiirc  fhi  XI Xe 
siPrlc),  and  set  at  work  surrounding  himself  with  the  best 
writers.  The  work  was  published  by  subscription,  and  had 
an  immense  success,  though  it  slowly  appeared  periodically 
in  small  yV(so(>j(/f>(  in  a  pamphlet  form  of  about  fifty  pages 
each.  Larousse  exhausted  his  strength  in  this  stupendous 
work,  and  he  d.  Jan..  1875,  leaving  his  encyclopiedia  at  the 
letter  M.  He  was  a  moderate  but  strongly-convinced  re- 
publican. Felix  Atcaigne. 

Lar'ra^  de  (Mariano  Jose),  b.  at  Madrid.  Spain,  Mar. 
24,  1809;  known  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Figaro  "  as  the 
most  popular  modern  satirist,  dramatist,  and  critic  of  his 
country,  after  a  short  career  abounding  in  tumultuous  ad- 
venture, d.  by  his  own  hand  at  JLmlrid  Feb.  13.  1837.  His 
works  have  been  many  times  reprinted  in  Spain,  Mexico, 
and  South  America. 

Lar'rabee,  tp.  of  AVaupacca  co.,  "Wis.     Pop.  362. 

Larramen'di,  de  (Mantel),  b.  in  Biscay  about  1600; 
was  a  Jesuit,  and  became  the  principal  authority  upon  his 
native  language,  the  Basque,  of  which  he  prepared  a  gram- 
mar and  dictionary,  and  maintained  it  to  have  formerly 
been  universal  in  Spain.  The  titles  of  his  works  are  El 
Imposihle  Veneido  (1710).  Anti'juedad  y  Universnlidad  del 
Bnscuence  en  Espnfia  (1728),  Dicoinnarin  trifingue  del  Cas- 
tellfiun,  liascnence  1/  Latin  (1745).  D.  in  Biscay  about  1750. 

Larrey'  (DoMixigrE  Jean),  Baron,  a  famous  military 
surgeon,  b.  at  Baudean,  Hautes  Pyrenees,  in  July,  1766; 
studied  surgery  with  his  uncle,  Oscar  Larrey.  a  successful 
surgeon  of  Toulouse,  under  whose  care  the  baron's  elder 
brother,  Charles  Francois  Hilaire  Larrey,  M.  D.  (1774- 
1810),  an  able  surgeon  and  writer,  was  also  trained.  The 
younger  Larrey  went  in  1787  to  Paris;  entered  the  navy; 
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returned  to  Paris;  studied  under  Dessault  and  Sabatier; 
joined  the  army  in  1792  ;  invented  the  nmbii/nnce  vofante 
17*J'-'',  and  was  made  surgeon-in-chief;  served  in  Egypt, 
Germany,  Spain,  everywhere  displaying  the  grandest 
courage  and  perfect  devotion  to  the  comfort  and  health  of 
the  troops,  and  especially  to  the  wounded,  whether  friends 
or  enemiea  ;  was  made  a  baron  on  the  field  of  Wagram 
1S09 :  was  wounded  at  Austerlitz  and  Waterloo  ;  made 
countless  and  exceedingly  important  improvements  in 
operative  and  clinical  surgery,  and  made  imi)ortaut  obser- 
vations in  general  medicine.  1>.  of  pneumonia  at  Lyons 
July  25.  lSt2. 

Larrey  (Felix  IIippolyte)  M.  D.,  Baron,  son  of  the 
great  Barou  Larrey,  b.  Sept.  18,  1808;  entered  the  army, 
and  in  1832  received  his  degree  at  Paris  :  became  professor 
of  pathology  at  Val  de  Grace  1841  ;  became  sanitary  in- 
spector of  the  army  1868  ;  was  chief  surgeon  in  the  Italian 
campaign  ISo'J,  and  the  author  of  several  medical  and  sur- 
gical books  and  of  many  pruft'ssional  papers. 

Lartet'  f  Enoi-Annl.  b.  at  St.  Guerand,  France,  in  1801 ; 
has  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  promoters  in  France 
of  researches  in  fu.-^sil  palaeontology  and  pre-historic  an- 
thropology, having  been  for  many  years  professor  of  the 
former  science  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris. 
Among  his  numerous  discrivt-rit's  may  be  mentioned  tho 
mammalian  remains  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  Gers  (1837), 
including  entire  skeletons  of  Mastodon  unffuatidensy  and 
affording  the  first  proof  of  the  existence  of  fossil  monkeys 
in  Europe.  Subsequently  he  worked  with  Gandry  in  de- 
veloping the  jiaUeontoIogicaL  results  of  excavations  in  the 
Miocene  beds  of  Pitermi,  and  aided  Christy  in  exploring 
the  caves  of  Pcrigord,  as  well  as  in  the  publication  of  the 
results  in  the  lirli'/m'ip  Aquitunictt-  (18(57-71),  a  work  on 
the  pre-historic  ethnology  of  P6rigord. 

Lariie%  county  of  Central  Kentucky,  bounded  N.  E.  by 
Salt  River.  It  is  undulating  and  fertile.  Cattle,  tobacco, 
and  grain  are  staple  products.  Area,  400  square  miles. 
Cap.  Hodgensville.     Pop.  8235. 

Larue,  post-v.  of  Montgomery  tp.,  Marion  cc,  0.,  13 
miles  \V.  of  Afarion,  on  the  Scioto  Kivcr  and  Cleveland  Co- 
lumbus Cincinnati  ami  Indianapolis  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly 
newspaper,  2  hotels,  flouring  and  saw  mills,  a  factory,  a 
union  school,  various  stores  and  warehouses.  Principal 
business,  farming  and  lumbering. 

J.  A.  Mm  sKu,  M.  D.,  i-ou  Ed.  *' Larue  Citizen." 

Lar'va  [Lat.  for  "mask,"  so  called  because  it  was  onco 
believed  to  conceal  a  perfect  insect],  in  the  life  of  most  in- 
sects and  of  many  inferior  invertebrate  animals  tho  con- 
dition or  stage  of  development  which  follows  the  hatching 
of  the  egg,  and  which  in  most  insects  is  succeeded  by  the 
pupa  or  chrysalis  state.  The  larva;  of  flies  (Diptera)  arc 
called  maggots;  those  of  coleopterous  insects  are  grubs; 
those  of  moths  and  other  Lepidoptera  are  caterpillars.  A 
»rolrr  {plu.  Hridii-fH)  is  the  larval  condition  of  a  trematode 
worm.  There  is  really  no  one  stage  of  development  in  tho 
larval  state,  for  it  is  usually  one  of  most  active  progress. 
In  some  cases  another  con<iition,  the  semi-pupa,  precedes 
the  pupa  form  into  which  tho  larva  is  changed. 

Ivar'will,  post-v.  of  Whitley  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Pittsburg 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R. 

I^aryngi'tis  [from  Gr.  Kapvy^,  "larynx"],  an  inflam- 
mation of  tho  mucous  membrane  lining  the  larynx.  It  may 
first  1)0  divicied  into  acute  and  chronic  varieties,  and  tho 
chronic  subdivided  into  simple  ohroniccatarrh  of  the  larynx, 
laryngeal  phthisis,  and  syphilitic  laryngitis.  The  first  of 
these,  acute  laryngitis,  generally  commences  as  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  pharynx,  which  is  afterwards  communicated 
to  the  larynx.  altiu>ugh  it  does  occur  in<iepondently  in  tho 
larynx  itself.  The  cause  is  generally  **  a  cold,"  or  exposure 
to  suilden  changes  of  temperature,  or  it  may  bo  traumatic; 
and  tho  symptoms  consist  of  hoarseness,  a  sensation  of 
tickling  au'I  dryness  in  the  throat,  and  more  or  less  cough 
and  expectoration.  With  or-linary  care  it  subsides  in  a 
couple  of  days  without  any  medical  interference,  or  almost 
a  warm  bath  followed  by  gentlo  diaphoresis.  In  very  severe 
cases  inhalations  of  infusion  of  hops  may  be  used  every 
two  or  three  hours  with  rb-cided  advantage,  luit  wo  should 
bn  very  wary  almiit  malting  astringent  local  applications 
with  ft  sponge  or  brusii.  Simple  chronic  catarrh  of  tho 
larynx  is  usually  a  sefjuela  of  the  aenti^  form,  or  arises  by 
extension  of  a  similar  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  and 
posterior  nares.  The  symptoms  are  somewhiit  similar  to 
tho-^e  of  tho  acute  form,  though  not  as  well  marked,  anfl  in 
adiliti()n  there  is  an  almost  constant  hawkingand  hemmirig 
kept  up  by  the  jiatient  to  clear  hw  thmat  from  t>ie  contin- 
ually accumulating  mucus.  In  the  treatment  of  (his.  as  in 
that  of  all  inlliiinmations.  the  first  indication  Is  to  remove 
all  irrifafii.n.  and  the  patient  should  be  cautioned  against 
swallowing  largo  masses  of  food  at  a  time,  or,  what  is  a 


very  common  practice  in  this  country,  partaking  of  very 
warm  dishes,  followed  by  large  draughts  of  ice-water.  All 
the  fond  taken  should  be  of  equable  medium  temperature, 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and  tho  inhalation  of  hot  and 
cold  air  and  noxious  vapors,  dust,  etc.  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  Besides  all  this,  the  general  health 
should  be  by  no  means  neglected,  an<l  local  medication 
seems  to  bo  very  beneficial.  Standard  solutions  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  perchloride  of  iron,  iodine, 
etc.  are  those  most  commonly  used;  they  seem  to  produce 
a  better  result  when  changed  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
application  should  bo  made  by  means  of  a  camcl's-hair 
brush  from  twice  to  five  or  six  times  weekly. 

Laryngeal  phthisis  occurs  in  connection  with  pulmonary 
jdithisis;  the  symptoms  difl'er  little  from  those  of  an  or- 
dinary laryngitis,  but  upon  examination  the  cartilages  are 
found  thickened,  and  often  there  is  ulceration  affecting  both 
them  and  the  cords.  Syphilitic  laryngitis  exists  as  a  mani- 
festation of  that  dire  afi'ection.  syphilis.  It  is  principally 
from  the  previous  history  of  the  case  and  an  exploration 
of  tho  chest  that  wc  differentiate  it  from  laryngeal  phthisis. 
Sometimes  the  destruction  of  tissue  is  apjtalling.  In  the 
latter  two  varieties  the  chief  reliance  must  he  placed  on 
the  constitutional  treatment  of  the  disease  of  which  they 
are  but  symptoms;  but  still,  local  medication  should  not 
be  ignorecl.  In  ulcerative  laryngitis,  from  whatever  cause, 
powdered  iodoform  seems  to  have  the  most  beneficial  effect. 
Edward  J.  Bkrmingham. 

I^aryn'^oscope  [Gr.  K6.pvy^,  "larynx."  and  aKo-mli-,  to 
"examine"],  an  instrument  iMupn.^iil.  unii  in  jiart  intro- 
duceil,  by  Mr.  LiSton,  anil  employed  by  other  eminent  sur- 
geons of  bis  time:  but  greatly  improved  and  first  system- 
atically used  by  the  late  Prof.  Czermak.  It  is  employed 
for  examining  the  condition  of  the  diseased  larynx,  and 
also  for  observing  the  action  of  the  vocal  conls  during 
phouation.  It  consists  of  two  mirrors  ;  the  larger  one, 
concave,  throws  light  upon  the  smaller,  which  is  held  in 
the  throat  of  the  patient  and  illuminates  the  interior  of 
tlic  larynx,  at  the  same  time  presenting  a  reversed  image 
of  tho  glottis,  vocal  cords,  and  surrounding  parts.  The 
laryngoscope  is  of  great  value  in  treating  local  diseases 
of  the  throat. 

Jjar'yiix  [Gr.  kipvy^],  the  organ  of  voice,  situated  at  tho 
upper  part  of  tho  windpipe.  The  lower  ]iart  of  it  is  cylin- 
drical, and  scarcely  wider  than  tho  wimljiipc,  but  above  it 
widens  out  and  forms  a  triangular-shaped  box,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  hyoi<l  bone  by  various  muscles.  It  is  situated 
in  front  of  the  tesophagus,  and  immediately  bcnealh  the  in- 
tegument on  the  front  of  the  neck,  where  it  forms  a  projection 
known  as  tho  pmnum  Adam!,  which  is  very  prominent  in 
males.  The  larynx  is  composed  of  various  cartilages,  nine 
in  number,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  thyroid, 
cricoid,  two  arytenoid,  and  the  epiglottis.  It  is  moved  by 
a  number  of  muscles,  and  lined  with  mucous  membrane, 
which  in  places  is  thrown  into  <luplicatures  or  folds,  con- 
stituting tlio  ary-epiglottio  folds,  tho  ventricular  bands, 
and  the  vocal  cords. 

The  function  of  the  larynx  if  twofold — the  production 
of  tho  voice,  and  protection  to  the  lungs  and  bronchi  dur- 
ing respiration.  The  manner  in  which  the  voice  is  pro- 
duced is  as  follows:  The  vocal  cords,  which  are  stcelched 
across  the  laryngeal  tube,  arc  relaxed  when  the  voice  is  at 
rest,  but  as  soon  as  there  is  a  desire  to  pr'nluee  a  souml, 
they  are  put  on  the  stretch,  and  appioxinuited  by  certain 
muscles  connected  with  the  larynx,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  air  is  driven  forcibly  through  thcin  from  the  lungs. 
The  quality  of  the  sound  is  regulated  by  the  degree  of  ten- 
sion and  apjiroximation  of  the  cords,  and  the  force  with 
which  the  etdumn  of  air  is  driven  through  the  aperture. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  articulation,  which  is  produced 
by  the  lips  and  tongue.  Tho  movements  of  the  larynx 
during  respiration  are  as  follows:  At  each  inspiratimi  tho 
vocal  cords  arc  separated  and  the  larynx  freely  opi-ncd,  but 
in  expiration  it  is  partially  dosed  by  the  relaxation  (d"  llic 
vocal  cords.  The  larynx  further  jirotccts  the  lungs  fnun 
the  invasion  of  any  foreign  body.  We  are  all  acquainteii 
with  the  violent  coughing  produced  by  a  crumb  of  bread 
wliich  has  bcr-n  drawn  in  by  a  sudileti  inspiration.  The 
larnyx  is  pubjrct  to  many  alVecliiuis,  (he  most  common  of 
which  are  laryngitis,  or  inflammalion  of  ils  lining  mem- 
brane; paralysis  of  some  of  its  muscles;  growths  on  tho 
cords;  ulcerative  and  laryngeal  phthisis. 

EnwARn  J.  BERMINnnAH. 

La  Salle,  county  of  N.  Central  Illinois.  Area,  1152 
square  miles.  It  is  level  and  very  fertile.  Caffle.  grain,  wool, 
au'l  hay  are  largely  produced.  Itidiniinnns  enal  and  snn<l- 
stonr  are  obtained  extensively.  Carriages,  harnesses,  mul 
flour  arc  the  chief  manufactures.  The  county  is  trnver^ed 
by  the  Illinois  and  Fox  rivers  and  by  numerous  railroads. 
Call.  Ottiiwa.     Pop.  0M,7y2. 
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La  Salle,  county  of  S.  W.  Texas.  Area,  1470  square 
miles.  It  consists  of  e.\tensive  and  rather  dry  undulating 
prairies,  watered  1)V  tlie  Frio  and  Xueces  and  their  branches. 
It  is  a  great  stock-range,  where  cattle  and  sheep  are  pas- 
tured.    Pop.  G9. 

La  Sa!!e,  eitv  and  <p.  of  La  Sallo  co..  111.,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Illinois  River,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  R.  R.  with  the  Chicago  Rook  Island  and  P.aeific 
R.  R.,  1)9  miles  S.  W.  of  Chicago  and  1  mile  E.  of  Peru.  It 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Illinois,  and  is 
connected  with  Chicago  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal.  The  adjoining  city  of  Peru  is  practically  a  suburb 
of  La  Salle,  which  will  undoubtedly  soon  absorb  it  in  the 
same  nuinioipal  organization.  Zinc-smelting  establish- 
ments, four  in  number,  one  being  the  largest  in  the  coun- 
try, form  an  important  feature  of  business  :  a  glass-factory 
is  in  successful  operation;  hydraulic  cement  is  produced 
upon  an  extensive  scale:  and  2110,000  tons  of  ice  are  an- 
nually sent  down  the  river  to  a  Southern  market.  It  has 
gasworks,  and  a  street  railroad  connecting  La  Salle  with 
Peru  was  completed  in  IS74.  The  canal  connection  be-  | 
tween  the  Mississippi  and  the  great  lakes  has  recently  been 
greatly  improved  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Salle.  There  is  a 
good  supply  of  bituminous  coal  within  the  city  limits,  and 
the  place  offers  great  inducements  to  manufacturers.  There 
are  3  weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  of  city,  .')200  ;  of  tp.  5452. 

R.  C.  Steve.ns. 

La  Salle,  post-v.  and  fp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Michigan  Southern  R.  R.  (Detroit  division).  Pop.  i;i92. 
La  Salle,  de  (Jeax  B  vptiste),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Rhcims, 
France,  .\pr.  aO,  1051  ;  became  a  cathedral  canon  at  Rhcims 
when  seventeen  years  old:  received  the  doctorate  after 
studying  at  the  Sulpilian  school,  Paris;  became  a  priest 
1071;  devoted  himself  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor; 
founded  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  an  order 
which  received  papal  approval  in  1725.  D.  Apr.  7,  1719. 
Numerous  miracles  are  credited  to  him.  and  in  1840  he  was 
declared  '■  Venerable  "  by  Gregory  XVI. 

La  Salle  (Rene  Robert  Catelier),  Sieur  de,  b.  at 
Rouen,  France,  in  104.'i ;  became  a  Jesuit,  but,  renouncing 
his  profession,  embarked  for  Canada  in  1G66  ;  became  a  fur- 
trader;  in  1C69  set  out  to  find  the  N.  W.  passage  by  way  , 
of  the  great  lakes;  explored  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  1671  1 
discovered  the  Ohio ;  went  to  France  in  1674;  was  ennobled 
and  received  important  grants  in  Canada.     Returning  in  i 
1G7S  from  another  voyage  to  France,  he  explored  the  great  , 
lakes,  and  attempted  to  colonize  their  shores :  descended 
the    Illinois   and    the    Mississippi,   reaching   the    Gulf  of 
Mexico  Apr.  9, 16S2,  and  named  the  region  Louisiana.    In   , 
Ifi.S.'Jhe  went  to  France,  and,  having  received  a  commission, 
endeavored  in  16S4  to  plant  a  colony  in  Louisiana,  but 
the  voyage  was  disturbed  by  dissensions,  and  he  landed 
in  Mar..  16S5,  in  Matagorda' Bay,  Tex.,  and  built  a  fort. 
Ills  followers  were  much  reduced  in  numbers,  and  having 
decided  to  go  by  land  to  Canada,  he  was  murdered  by  his 
own  men  on  the  banks  of  a  branch  of  Trinity  River,  Mar. 
19,  1GS7. 

Las  .\n'imas,  county  of  S.  E.  Colorado,  extending  W. 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Area,  7000  sriuare  miles.  The 
W.  part  is  mountainous,  the  E.  part  a  grassy  plain.  The 
Cimarron  and  Purgatory  are  the  principal  rivers.  It  con- 
tains coal,  iron,  gypsum,  fireclay,  marble,  and  considerable 
timber.  It  has  good  grazing  and  farm  lands.  Grain  and 
wool  are  staple  products.     Cap.  Trinidad.     Pop.  4276. 

Las  Animas  (West),  post-tp.  and  cap.  of  Bent  co.. 
Col.,  situated  on  Arkansas  River  at  its  crossing  by  the  .\r- 
kans.as  Valley  branch  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  2  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Las  Animas  River;  it  was  laid  out  in 
1S73;  has  a  newspaper  and  all  the  usual  accessories  of  a 
rising  town.  It  is  the  government  freighting-point  for 
New  Mexico,  and  has  a  large  cattle-trade.     Pop.  500. 

Charles  W.  Eow.man,  Ed.  "  Leader." 
Las'car  [Hind,  lashknr,  an  ''army  *'].  properly,  an  East 
Indian  camp-follower,  but  the  name  is  now  applied  in  the 
East  Indies  to  boatmen,  sailors,  and  other  low-caste  menials. 
The  lascars  are  able  seamen,  but  cruel  and  treacherous. 
There  is  a  company  of  gun-lascars  at  Hong-Kong  in  the 
British  colonial  service.  They  arc  Malays,  and  number 
176  men. 

Las'caris,  the  namo  of  two  celebrated  Greek  gram- 
marians who  took  refuge  in  Western  Europe  after  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire  by  the  Turks,  and  contributed 
very  much  to  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  literature,  and  philosophy  into  Italy  and  France. 
Andreas  .Ioasxes,  b.  about  1445,  at  Rhyndacus  in  Phry- 
gii,  whence  he  received  the  surname  Rhvxdacem's.  He 
lived  in  It.aly  and  France  at  the  courts  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  for  whom  he  published  his  celebrated  Anlholn^ia 
Grxca;  of  Louis  XII.,  who  used  him  in  several  diplomatic 


missions;  and  of  Leo  X.  and  Paul  III.  D.  in  Rome  in 
1535. — Of  the  life  of  Constantixe  Lascaris  very  little  is 
known.  He  lived  mostly  at  the  court  of  Francesco  Sforza 
in  Milan,  where  he  wrote  his  famous  (trctmmatica  (jrit:ca, 
but  he  also  taught  in  Florence  and  Naples.  D.  in  1493. 
Las  Casas,  de  (Bartolome).  See  Casas. 
Las  Cases,  de  (Emmanlel  Augistin  DiErnoxxf; 
Marie  Joseph),  Maroiis.  b.  at  Las  Cases,  in  Languedoc, 
in  1760;  entered  the  navy;  emigrated  in  1791:  served  for 
some  time  in  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Condc  ;  lived  later 
on  in  London,  where  he  published  bis  Atlas  historiqtte 
(1803)  ;  returned  in  1S05  to  France;  held  several  offices  in 
the  civil  and  military  service  during  the  empire,  and  ac- 
companied Napoleon  t<)  ,St.  Helena  in  1815.  A  letter  he 
wrote  to  Lucien  Bona|iarte  (Nov.  27.  1816),  and  in  which 
he  spoke  freely  of  the  manner  in  which  Napoleon  was 
treated,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  transferred  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  .After  thirteen  months'  imprisonment 
he  was  liberated:  resided  in  Belgium,  and  returned  after 
the  death  of  Napoleon  to  France,  where,  in  1824,  he  pub- 
lished his  Memnii'al  tie  Sle.  HUhie,  containing  a  record  of 
the  remarks  which  Napoleon  had  made  to  him  in  their  con- 
versations.    D.  May  15,  1842. 

Las  Cru'ces,  post-v.  of  Dona  Ana  co.,  N.  M..  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  3  miles  above  Mesilla.  It  has  2  weekly  news- 
papers. 

La  Sieur,  tp.  of  New  Madrid  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  2004. 
Las'ker  (Edward),  b.  Oct.  14,  1829,  at  Jarocin,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Posen;  studied  jurisprudence  and 
mathematics;  spent  three  years  in  England  studying  Eng- 
lish constitution  and  law;  and  received  in  1856  an  office  in 
the  Prussian  government.  His  creed,  however,  and  his  con- 
stitutional views,  which  he  set  forth  in  several  excellent 
p.apcrs,  prevented  him  from  advancing  in  the  service;  in 
1870  he  was  appointed  an  attorney-at-Iaw  in  Berlin.  Since 
1865,  in  which  year  he  was  elected  a  member  from  Berlin 
to  the  Prussian  house  of  deputies.  L.asker  has  devoted  him- 
self with  great  energy  and  steadily  increasing  influence  to 
his  parliamentary  career,  regardless  of  his  practice  as  an 
attorney  and  of  other  personal  interests.  Until  1868  he 
represented  in  the  house  of  deputies  a  district  of  Berlin, 
and  then  Magdeburg;  in  the  North  German  and  in  the 
German  diet  he  represented  first  a  district  of  Berlin,  and 
then  one  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  At  first,  his  political  con- 
viction allied  him  with  the  progressive  party,  but  when  it 
became  evident  that  Bismarck's  policy  aimed  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  united  Germany,  Laskcr  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  national  liberal  party,  which  still  has  the 
majority  in  the  Parliament.  In  the  internal  development 
of  the  empire  he  alw.ays  stands  for  that  which  is  right,  for 
the  strict  fulfilment  and  judicious  development  of  the  law  ; 
and  in  pursuing  this  aim  he  pays  regard  to  none,  to  no 
powerful  party,  to  no  powerful  person,  not  even  to  the  goy- 
crnmcnt  itself,  with  which  he  agrees  in  other  questions  ;  as, 
for  instance,  with  respect  to  foreign  policy.  On  all  import- 
ant laws  of  a  more  recent  date,  especially  on  those  concern- 
i  ing  trade  and  traffic,  usury,  imprisonment  for  debt,  loans 
with  premiums,  etc.,  he  has  exercised  a  decisive  influence. 
What  has  made  him  most  popular,  however,  was  his  attack 
on  the  ministry  of  commerce  (Feb.,  1873);  he  attacked  di- 
rectly one  of  the  highest  officials  in  the  ministry  of  state, 
and  several  princes.  Augost  Niemann. 

Las  Pal'mas,  town  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Gran 
Oanaria.  one  of  the  Canary  Islands.  It  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated at  the  feet  of  lofty  hills,  with  a  spacious  and  good 
harbor.  It  is  also  well  built,  with  a  fine  old  cathedral  and 
many  beautiful  promenades.  It  has  some  manufactures  of 
glass,  leather,  woollens,  and  hats.     Pop.  11,400. 

Las  Pi'las,  an  extinct  volcano  in  Nicaragua,  forming 
one  of  the  chain  called  Los  Marrabios.  extending  across 
the  plain  of  Leon.  Nearly  at  its  foot  a  new  volcanic  cone 
several  hundred  feet  high  was  formed  in  1850  by  an  erup- 
tion which  lasted  a  month. 

Las'sa,  Lhassa,  or  H'Lassa,  the  capital  of  Thibet, 
situated  in  lat.  29°  30'  N.  and  Ion.  91°  40'  E.,  on  a  plain 
9500  feet  above  the  sea  and  encircled  by  lofty  mountains. 
It  is  a  very  lively  and  well-built  town,  with  a  population 
estimated  "at  50,000,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  precious 
stones,  gold,  velvet,  silk,  and  cashmere.  Its  principal  im- 
portance, however,  it  derives  from  the  Booddha-la,  a  temple, 
with  adjoining  palaces,  monasteries,  and  schools,  situated 
on  the  top  of  a  hill  close  by  the  city,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  magnificent  road.  The  Booddha-la,  or  "moun- 
j  tain  of  Booddha,"  is  the  residence  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  the 
pope  of  Booddhism.  Thousands  of  pilgrims  come  annually 
to  visit  it;  hundreds  of  them  stay  there  to  complete  their 
theological  and  philosophical  education  ;  and  all  of  them 
leave  behind  them  a  present  to  the  Dalai  Lama.  The  teni- 
;  pie  and  palace,  which  cover  many  acres  of  land,  glitter  with 
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golden  domes  and  minarets  and  columns,  and  it  is  said  that 
few  ]ilaccs  on  earth  contain  such  enormous  treasures  of  gold 
anil  |ireeii<us  stones  as  the  Booddhala.  liul  f<iriijrncrs — Ihiit 
is.  all  who  are  not  BoodJhi^^ts — are  forbidden  to  enter  not 
only  the  liooddhala,  but  also  the  city. 

Las'scn,  county  of  N.  California,  bounded  E.  by  Ne- 
vada. .\rca,  1132  square  miles.  It  consists  of  arable  val- 
leys, dry  sage  plains,  alkali  flats,  and  rough  mountains. 
Tho  greater  part  has  its  drainage  into  lakes  with  no  out- 
let, tirain  and  live-stock  aro  the  chief  products.  Cap. 
Susanville.     Pop.  1.127. 

Lassen,  tp.  of  Tehama  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  2i0. 

La»><ien  (Chri.stian),  b.  at  Bergen,  in  Norway.  Oct.  22. 
I80U;  studied  at  Christiania,  Heidelberg,  Bonn,  Paris,  and 
Lond:jn:  attracted  great  attintion  by  his  A'c»<ii  »«r  Ic  I'uti. 
wrilton  in  connection  with  Burnout  ( Pari.s,  1S2G),  and  his 
edition  of  t/il'ipfiiii-na.  a  colloction  of  Indian  tables,  made 
in  connection  with  A.  W.  Schlcgel  (Bonn,  1821));  and  be- 
came professor  in  Indian  languages  at  the  University  of 
Bonn  in  IS.IO.  By  his  critical  editions  of  Inoiiiutionea 
thriiiT  l^,itrrilicx  I  I.S;!7).  Anlliol:,iiiii  Siiiinrritii  ( ISliS),  etc., 
anil  by  his  numerous  lioguisiic.  archa'ological,  and  histor- 
ical writings  he  became  the  founder  of  the  study  of  Indian 
language,  literature,  and  history  in  Kuropc.  His  jirinci- 
pal  work  was  his  [mliu'lie  AUerthumskumlc  (4  vols.,  Bonn, 
1S4-1-(;2|.     1).  Alay  U.  1876. 

Lassen's  Peak,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Shasta  co., 
Cal.,  rises  10.571  feet  above  the  sen. 

Las'sile,  Ip.  of  Union  co..  Ark.     Pop.  782. 

Las'so  [."^p.  tiizo,  kindred  to  the  word  luce],  or  Lariat' 
[Sp.  I'l  riitlu],  a  long  thong  of  ox-hide  or  rope  of  horse- 
hair used  by  Spanish-.\merican  herdsmen  and  hunters  for 
catching  catlle.  horses,  or  game.  A  running  noose  at  tho 
end  is  dexterously  cast  over  the  neck  or  legs  of  Ibo  beast, 
the  other  end  of  (he  lasso  being  fastened  to  the  saddle,  from 
which  the  lasso  is  thrown. 

L'Assomption',  county  of  Quebec.  Canada,  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  lies  directly  N.  of  Jlont- 
rcal.     Cap.  L'Assomption.     Pop.  li,173. 

L'Assomption,  post-v.  of  L'Assomption  co.,  Quebec, 
Canad,a,  on  L'.Assumption  River,  is  tho  scat  of  a  college 
and  convent.     Pop.  1210. 

Las'tra  a  Sign'a,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Florence,  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Arno,  about  8  miles  S.  W. 
of  the  city  of  I'lorence.  It  is  well  built,  and  was  a  for- 
tified town  under  the  Florentine  republic.  Pop.  in  1847, 
10,276. 

La'sHs  [AicTot],  son  of  Chabrinus  or  (according  to 
Schneidcwin)  Cliarminus,  a  (Ireek  dithyrambic  poet  and 
hymn-writer  of  llermi<)ne  in  Argolis,  flourished  about  .010 
!i.  t*.  Ho  was  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  Simonidcs,  and 
the  reputed  teacher  of  I'indar.  Of  all  his  pi>cms,  only  a 
fragment  of  a  hymn  to  Demcter  remains,  which  is  given 
in  Bergk's  /'«-7»  Li/rki  Ora-ci.  H.  Dmsi.EK. 

Las  Ve'gas,  post-v.,  cap.  of  San  Miguel  co.,  N.  M.,  70 
miles  K.  of  Santa  Fe,  on  the  Pecos  Uiver,  has  2  churches, 
2  weekly  newspapers,  2  hotels,  a  public  schotd.  2  detiomi- 
natioinil  schools,  a  door  ami  sash  factory,  mineral  hot 
s[>riiigs.  and  a  large  number  of  Kt(u*es.  Within  a  few  miles 
arc  6  grist-mills  and  8  s.uv-mills.  The  Atchison  Topeka 
and  S.mta  Fe  II.  K.  will,  when  completed,  pass  a  few 
miles  to  the  X.  of  Las  Vegas.  Cattle-raising  and  farming 
arc  the  chief  industries.     Pi>p.  about  liOfl. 

Lot  IS  lloMMKi,,  Ei>.  "Gazette." 
LataUi'ah,  or  Ladiki'ycli,  tho  ancient  Laoiucea  ab 
Ma:u;  (which  see),  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Syria,  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  many  mosques, 
among  which  aro  several  beautiful  ones,  and  a  consider- 
able trjidc  with  Kgypt,  especially  in  tobacco;  yet  it  bears 
a  general  aspect  of  dilapidation  and  downfall.  Pop.  lit, 000. 
liatecn'  Sail  [It.  tfitinn,  "largo  or  broad"],  a  trian- 
gular sail,  used  mostly  upon  small  vessels  in  tho  Mediter- 
ranean. Tile  iinterior  ami  superior  edge  is  fusteneil  to  a 
long  yard  wbieb  is  (crossed  at  ab<iut  one-third  of  its  length 
by  a  short  mast.  Tho  yard  inclines  about  1.')"  to  the 
liori/.on. 

Latent  Heat.  Pee  Heat,  by  Piior.  W.  P.  Tnow- 
Diiijiiii:,  A.  M. 

Lateral  I'rcssaro  of  Liqiiids.  See  HvDnonvNAJi- 
n,s  and  11  vniiosTATiis,  by  .1.  1'.  Kiii7,i.i.i.,  C.  10. 

Lat'cran  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Rome  occupying 
the  site  of  tho  estates  of  tlnr  ancient  Uoinan  family  hnlr. 
niiiitH.  The  two  prinei^'al  buildings  situated  in  tin-  placo 
arc  the  eliureh  of  .*<.  (iiovanni  and  the  piilaee.  Tho  obi 
Lateriin  palace  became  imperial  property  under  Xero,  who 
put  I'lantiiis  Lateranus  to  death  and  coniiscateil  his  es- 
tates.    Constantinc  tho  Urcat  presented  it  tu  tho  pope, aod 


it  was  the  pontifical  residenoo  until  in  1309  the  Holy  See 
was  transferred  to  Avignon.  On  the  return  of  tiregory 
XI.  to  Rome  in  1377,  he  look  up  his  resideuco  in  the  Vat- 
ican. Having  been  burnt  down  under  the  reign  of  Clement 
X.,  the  Lateran  palace  was  rebuilt  in  IjoS  under  Sixtus 
v.,  but  it  remained  uu»jccupicd  until  Innocent  XI  I.  in  16U3 
made  it  an  orphan  asylum.  In  1843,  liregory  XVI.  estab- 
lished here  the  .Museum  tjregorianum  Lateranense  for  an- 
tiquities, the  \'atican  ami  Capitolinc  museums  affording  no 
more  space.  The  church,  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  was 
founded  by  Constantinc  the  lircat,  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
quake in  syo,  rebuilt  by  Sergius  III.  y04-ll,  burnt  down 
in  1308,  restored  by  Clement  \'.,  and  subsequently  much 
altered  and  ni4.deruize<l  by  Martin  V.,  1430,  Pius  IV..  1  jiJO, 
liorrumiui,  10 JO.  and  (lalileo,  1734.  For  centuries  it  was 
the  principal  church  in  Christendom — Omuium  nrbh  tt 
iirbis  cccleniuruni  miller  el  ciipiil.  Five  great  oecumenical 
councils  were  held  in  its  vaults.  The  popes  are  still  erownid 
here,  and  from  the  balcony  of  its  front  fa{ado  the  Holy 
Father  blesses  the  people  on  Ascension  Day. 

Lat'eran  Conn'cils — thus  called  because  they  were 
held  in  the  church  of  SI.  .John  Lateran  in  Rome — com- 
prise, besides  six  minor,  five  great  oecumenical  councils — 
namely,  (1)  that  convened  by  Calixtus  II.,  and  opened 
Mar.  18,  112."),  by  which  the  long  strife  between  the  popes 
and  the  German  emperors  concerning  investiture  was 
ended  on  the  following  terms  ;  "  The  emperor  surrenders 
to  God,  to  Sis.  Peter  and  Paul,  ami  to  the  Catholic  Church 
all  right  of  investiture  by  ring  and  stafl".  .  .  .  The  pope 
agrees  that  the  election  of  German  prelates  shall  be  bad  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  provided  it  is  without  vio- 
lence or  simony."  (2)  That  convened  by  Innocent  II., 
and  opened  Apr.  20,  1139,  by  which  the  anti-pope,  Ana- 
clctus  II.,  and  all  who  had  received  office  under  him,  were 
deposed.  (3)  That  convened  by  .Mexander  II  l,  and  ojKued 
Mar.  2,  1170,  by  which  it  was  established  that  lieneeforth 
"tho  election  of  the  popes  shall  be  conlined  to  the  college 
of  cardinals,  and  two-thirds  of  the  votes  shall  be  required 
to  make  a  lawful  election,  instead  of  a  majority  only,  as 
heretofore."  (4)  That  eonveneil  by  Innocent  III.,  and 
opened  Nov.  11,  121."»,  by  which  a  crusade  was  determined 
upon  for  tho  liberation  of  Palestine  from  the  infidels,  the 
heresy  of  the  Waldenses  was  condemned,  and  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  established  as  an  article  of  faith. 
(5)  That  convened  by  Julius  II.,  and  ojiened  May  3,  I;".  12, 
by  which  the  acts  of  tho  Council  of  Pisa  were  annulled, 
and  the  concordat  concluded  in  l.'Jlfi  between  Francis  I. 
and  Leo  X.,  who  succeeded  Julius  II.,  and  closed  the  coun- 
cil in  1517,  was  substituted  for  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
Bourgcs. 

Latcr'za  [Lat.  Fratnertium],  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  tho 
province  of  Leeoe,  about  35  miles  S.  W.  of  Taranto.  Pop. 
in  1874,  5318. 

La'tes  [properly  lata  or  Intiifi,  Gr.  Xaro?],  a  genus  of 
large  Pcrcidie,  of  which  is  I.ulea  vilotlcun,  the  famous  tish 
from  which  Latopolis  in  Kgyjit  took  its  name.  This  tish 
is  the  largest  in  that  stream.  It  is  three  feet  long  and  of 
fine  tla\  or.  L.  unhilia  is  an  excellent  food-fish  of  the  tidal 
parts  of  the  Ganges. 

La'tcx  [Lat.  for  "juice"],  tho  thick,  milky  juice  of 
certain  plants,  as  the  milk-weed,  celandine,  etc.  It  is  dis- 
tinct from  tho  true  sap,  and  is  contained  in  a  set  of  tubes 
called  "  latieiierous  vessels."  Many  iinporlant  products, 
such  as  <ipium  and  eaoutcbonc,  are  the  dried  latex  of  some 
one  or  more  species  of  plants.  In  some  jdauts  tho  latex 
exhibits  the  plienomenon  called  cyclosis. 

Lath,  a  thin  strip  of  board  used  to  nail  upon  the  up- 
rights of  house-walls.  Upon  tho  laths  the  plaster  is  laid 
by  the  trowel.  Laths  are  now  sawed  out  complele  by  iiia 
ohinery.  Formerly,  a  wide  anil  thin  board  was  splil  into 
laths.  Laths  are  generally  made  of  small  sticks :  any  kind 
of  wood  wbieb  will  not  warp  will  serve  for  laths. 

La'lham  (Jonx),  h.  at  Eltbam,  Kent.  Kngland,  June 
27,  1710;  stuilied  medicine  and  natural  history;  eslab- 
lished  himself  in  1763  as  a  physician  at  Hartforil;  aided 
Sir  A.  Lever  in  forming  his  museum,  ami  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  l.iniucau  Society. 
Besides  papers  on  mediidne  and  natural  history,  he  was 
the  author  of  a  Urnmil  .Vi/ho/hm  "/  llinln  (8  vols.,  1781- 
1801)  and  of  nn  Inilcr  Uniiilm/oiilcuii  (1791),  both  which 
were  combined  in  a  new  edition  under  the  title  A  (Irnrral 
Hinioni  nf  llirdt  (10  vols.,  1821-21).  D.  nt  Roiiisey  Feb. 
•1,  1837. 

Latham  (Mii.ton  S.),  b.  at  Colurabus,  0.,  May  23, 
1827  ;  graduated  at  Jelferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1845;  became 
a  lawyer  of  .Mabaina,  and  >vn8  clerk  of  tho  courts  in  Rus- 
sell CO.  1848-50;  clerk  of  the  reeordor's  court.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;  a  district  attorney  1850  51  ;  a  member  of  Con- 
gross  from  California  1853-50;  collector  of  tUe  port  of  San 
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Francisco  1855-57;  governor  of  California  1860;  U.S. 
Senator  18(>l-67. 

Latham  (Robert  Gordon),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Bil- 

liur^sboruugh,  Lincolnshire,  Eug. ;  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cainhridge,  where  he  becume  a  fellow  of  King's  Col- 
lege and  received  degrees  iu  arts  and  in  medicine;  became 
a  lecturer  at  Middlesex  Hospital;  published  Norwnjj  and 
the  Norwegiaus  (1834) ;  translations  from  the  Swedish, 
etc.;  became  in  18il  professor  of  English  literature  in 
University  College.  London;  published  a  work  on  The 
En'jflsh  Lnufiun.je  (1841),  a  series  of  English  grammars 
(l84;>-50),  lii>itt>nf  of  the  Enrjliiih  Lnngurifje  (1849),  Hand- 
hook  of  the  Eii'ffish  Lan/fuage  (1851).  a  translation  of  Syd- 
enham's W<jrhH  {  l848-4i»),  Xfitural  Hiatonj  of  Man  ( 1850), 
Mfiu  and  his  Mi;/rationa  (1851),  a  series  of  works  on  eth- 
nology (1850-59),  Comparative  Philolor/i/  (18()2).  a  tho- 
roughly revised  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary^  in  36 
numbers  (1857-70),  and  other  works. 

Lathe  [Fr.  tour  ;  Ger.  Drchhanh'],  a  machine  for  shap- 
ing materials  by  the  process  called  turning.  It  has  a  great 
varii-ty  of  forms,  as  the  "foot-lathe,"  the  "engine- 
lathe,"  the  "lathe  for  turning  irregular  forms,"  or  as 
classified  by  reference  to  the  art  to  which  the  tool  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted.  In  the  lathe  the  material  to  be  shaped  is 
sustained  by  two  "centres,"  between  which  it  is  given  a 
motion  of  revolution,  while  a  turning-tool,  held  by  the 
hand  of  the  workman  or  by  a  tool-holder  attached  to  and 
moved  by  a  "  slide-rest,"  cuts  away  the  exterior,  and  gives 
the  mass  the  shape  required  in  the  finished  piece. 

The  lathe  was  known  in  very  early  times.  Its  invention 
is  claimed  by  Diodorus  Sieulus  for  TaUis,  the  grandson  of 
Difidalus:  Pliny  ascribes  it  to  Theodore  of  Samos  (740  b.  c), 
and  states  that  Phidias  and  Pericles  were  very  expert  in 
its  use.  Cicero  called  the  workmen  using  the  lathe  '' i'a«- 
cularii."  Phidias  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  to 
adapt  the  machine  to  turning  wood.  It  had  previously 
been  used  in  turning  vases  and  other  forms  in  clay ;  and 
the  potter's  wheel,  which  is  a  kind  of  lathe,  was  in  use 
among  the  ancients.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  used 
by  the  Hebrews.  Very  rude  lathes  were  used  in  Europe 
at  a  period  which  antedates  history,  and  they  are  still  met 
with  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Turned  objects  iu 
wood  were  exhibited  at  the  international  exhibition  at 
Vienna  in  1873,  made  by  the  peasantry  of  Galicia,  among 
the  Carpathian  forests,  on  these  old  lathes.  Fig.  I  repre- 
sents this  tool.  The  work-  p^^.  j 
man  goes  into  the  forest, 
selects  two  trees  growing 
side  by  side,  and  close  by 
a  young  maple  or  beech. 
Two  maple  cones  inserted 
in  the  trees  serve  as  cen- 
tres, and  the  block  to  be 
turned  is  fixed  between 
them,  the  end  being  first 
trimmed  to  cylindrical 
shape  to  take  the  "  bight  " 
of  the  ro])e.  one  end  of 
which  is  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  sapling,  and 
the  otht-r  to  the  treadle 
seen  below.  The  cross- 
bar, d,  is  a  rest  to  sup- 
port the  turning-tool.  The  treadle  being  worked  by  the 
foot,  the  piece  revolves,  and  the  turning  is  readily  performed. 

Lathes  were  adapted  to  other  than  cylindrical  forms  of 
revolution  in  comparatively  modern  times.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Jacques  Besson,  Salomon  de  Cans,  and  Jerome  Car- 
dan produced  modifications  and  improvements,  having  for 
their  object  the  production  of  oval  and  other  geometrical 
figures.  The  engine-lathe,  with  its  slide-rest,  was  the  in- 
vention of  Joseph  Bramah,  an  English  mechanic,  in  1794. 
The  lathe  for  turning  irregular  forms  was  invented  by  an 
ingenious  American  mechanic,  Thomas  Blanchard,  about 
1820,  and  was  by  him  applied  to  turning  gun-stocks  and 
shoe-lasts. 

The  metal-worker's  engine-lathe  has  been  variously 
modified  by  many  inventors.  The  most  efficient  and  per- 
fect machines  of  this  class  arc  built  by  the  leading  manu- 
facturers of  machine  tools  in  the  U.  S.  This  is  the  most 
generally  useful  and  most  indispensable  tool  of  the  whole 
collection  of  the  metal-worker,  and  it  is  hardly  less  im- 
portant in  wood-working. 

The  art  of  turning  is  often  made  an  independent  in- 
dustry. It  em])loys  large  numbers  of  workmen,  and  some 
of  the  finest  illustrations  of  manual  dexterity  and  of  ar- 
tistic skill  are  produced  by  the  use  of  this  tool.  (See  Tuiin- 
iNG.i  The  lathe  is  usually  so  constructed  that  the  work 
may  be  placed  between  two  conical  pointed  '"centres,"  one 
of  which  is  stationary,  and  the  other  of  which  revolves. 
driven  by  the  foot  or  by  other  power,  and  communicates  its 


motion  to  the  work.   While  the  piece  is  thus  rotating  about 

the  line  joining  the  centres,  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tool  is 
brought  against  the  exterior  or  the  projecting  portions, 
and  it  is  gradually  worked  into  the  required  shape.  When 
the  axis  remains  constant  in  position,  the  tool  being  moved 
inward  and  outward,  or  laterally  as  required,  the  surface 
becomes  that  of  a  solid  of  revolution,  composed,  usually, 
of  cylindrical  combined  with  spherical,  sphcroiilal,  or  other 
geometrical  forms.  The  axis  is  sometimes  changed  in  po- 
sition during  the  operation  of  turning,  as  in  the  "rose- 
engine,"  by  which  oval  and  many  intricate  combinations 
of  regular  figures  are  produced.  Hand-turning  is  usually 
adopted  in  working  wood  and  ivory.  The  tool  is  carried 
in  the  hand  of  the  operator,  a  rest  being  provided  to  sup- 
port it  beneath  while  it  is  moved  in  the  horizontal  plane 
by  the  turner.  In  the  engine-lathe  used  for  working  metal 
the  tool  is  secured  iu  a  tool-post  erected  upon  a  slide-rest, 
which  latter  is  moved  horizontally  by  suitable  mechanism, 
worked  either  by  band  or  by  the  automatic  "  feed-motion  " 
of  the  lathe.  In  the  "chuck-lathe"  the  work  is  carried  in 
a  chuck  mounted  on  the  end  of  the  rotating  sj)iudle,  which 
in  the  first  described  or  centre  hithc  carries  the  live  or  ro- 
tating centre.  The  chuck  grasps  the  work  firmly,  and  thus 
enables  the  dead  centre  to  be  dispensed  with  when  turning 
short  pieces. 

The  foot-latho  is  driven  by  the  foot  of  the  workman, 
operating  a  treadle  beneath.  When  the  tool  is  larger,  and 
is  driven  by  steam  or  water  power,  it  is  called  a  power- 
lathe.  Nearly  every  trade  uses  some  form  of  lathe,  which 
by  some  peculiarity  of  detail  is  especially  fitted  for  its 
work.  The  forms  of  the  lathe  are  therefore  numerous, 
while  the  variety  of  attachments  is  enormous. 

Fig.  2. 


Screw-cutting  engine  lathe,  with  foot  motion. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  very  comp)lete  foot-lathe,  as  made  by 
Chase  &  Co.  of  New  York  City  for  general  work.  A  hori- 
zontal shaft,  extending  beneath  the  bed  of  the  lathe  from 
end  to  end,  carries  a  pulley  balance-wheel,  which  by  means 
of  a  belt  not  shown  drives  the  spindle  which  runs  in  bear- 
ings iu  the  "head"  of  the  lathe  at  the  left.  This  driving- 
shaft  is  turned  by  a  treadle  which  is  worked  by  the  foot  of 
the  turner.  The  slide-rest,  seen  at  the  midrlle  of  the  lathe 
between  the  two  heads,  is  moved  either  by  hand,  or  auto- 
matically, by  a  small  shaft  running  from  end  to  end  of  the 
lathe,  and  partly  concealed  by  that  portion  of  the  slide-rest 
which  carries  the  handle  for  attaching  and  detaching  it. 
The  tool  is  shown  in  its  place  in  the  tool-holder,  which  is 
mounted  upon  and  cai-ried  by  the  slide-rest.  The  back 
centre  is  shown  at  the  right,  and  the  back-head,  in  which 
it  is  carried,  is  adjustable  in  position  at  any  distance  from 
the  fixed  head,  and  is  clamped  i>y  the  nut  and  handle  seen 
beneath  it.  The  centre  is  moved  backward  and  forward 
by  the  handle  at  the  right,  which  turns  a  screw  within  the 
shell,  and  when  in  adjustment  it  is  clamped  by  a  smaller 
set-screw  or  clamp,  seen  above  it.  The  train  of  gearing  at 
the  end  of  the  lathe  adjacent  to  the  driving-head  is  used 
to  determine  the  relative  motion  of  the  tool  and  the  work^ 
when  it  is  desired  to  secure  an  exact  velocity-ratio,  as  in 
cutting  screws.  The  gearing  seen  behind  the  driving- 
spindle  takes  its  motion  from  the  pinion  on  that  spindle  at 
the  left,  and.  turning  with  the  belt-cone,  transmits  it,  with 
a  reduced  velocity-ratio,  to  the  gear  on  the  driving-spindle 
at  the  right.  This  gear  drives  the  live  spindle  to  which  it 
is  keyed.  With  this  arrangement  the  driving-pulley  and 
its  attached  pinion  turn  loosely  on  the  driving-spindle. 
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A  rapid  motion  of  the  driving-wheel  is  thus  converted 
into  a  slow,  strong  movement  of  the  live  centre,  and  the 
latbo  is  thus  ndapted  to  turning  metals.  Throwing  the 
back-gearing  out  of  gear,  the  largest  gear  can  be  clamped 
to  the  belt-cone,  and  the  driving-spindle  then  part.\kcs  of 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  latter,  turning  with  the  higher 
velocity  required  in  working  wood  and  other  soft  materials. 
Both  the  back-gearing  and  the  screw-cutting  attachment 
are  usually  dispensed  with  in  lathes  intended  for  turning 
wood  only.     Fig.  2  represents  a  largo  foot-lathe,  capable 

Fig.  h. 


Jeweller's  lathe. 

of  taking  pieces  10  inches  in  diameter  and  -10  inches  long. 
A  more  usual  size  turns  pieces  0  or  8  inches  in  diameter  ' 
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and  about  2  feet  long.     The  jeweller's  lathe,  shown  in  Fig. 
.'t,  illustrates  this  style. 

The  finest  lilting  and  the  best  workmanship  is  expended 
upon  the  head-stock  of  the  lathe.  Fig.  1  is  a  sectional 
drawing  of  this  part  of  the  tool,  as  made  at  the  Free  In- 
stitute of  Industrial  Science  at  Worcester,  Mass.  It  rep- 
resents the  best  of  practice.  This  lathe  resembles  in  gen- 
eral structure  that  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  foot-motion  is 
omitted,  this  being  a  jiowcr-latho.  It  is  8  feet  in  length, 
"swings" — i.  e.  it  can  turn  a  piece  of  the  diameter  of — 10 
inches,  and  weighs  1500  pounds.  The  spindle  A,  A  is  of 
hardened  cast  steel,  ground  perfectly  cylindrical,  "/>(»■  htir- 
ing  been  htinUtud,  to  avoid  danger  of  change  of  form  in 
the  process  of  hardening,  to  secure  absolute  truth  in  size 
and  shape,  and  to  obtain  perfect  smoothness  and  the  de- 
sired hardness.  The  box,  li,  carrying  this  spindle  is  sub- 
jected to  all  the  strain  thrown  u)ion  the  latter,  whelber  by 
t)ie  weight  of  (he  piece  or  by  the  force  e.xertcii  by  the  tool. 
Here  it  is  made  of  a  single  piece  of  steel,  fitted  approxi- 
mately to  lini-'hed  size,  hardened,  and  finally  ground  to 
exact  form  and  to  fit.  The  spindle-bearing,  C,  C,  where  it 
turns  in  the  box,  is  conical,  anil  eajiable  of  adjustment 
longitudinally  to  take  uj)  the  looseness  occasioned  by  the 
wear  which  takes  place  even  with  hardened  steel  journals 
running  in  hardened  steel  bearings.  End-play  is  prevented 
by  the  nut,  D,  L),  and  the  set  screw,  E,  E,  which  hold  the 
spindle  snugly  in  a  position  such  that  it  may  turn  freely 
witiiout  cither  side  or  end  play.  The  back  end  of  the 
spindle  is  carried  in  the  journal.  F,  its  box  being  held  by 
the  cap-screw,  G,  G.  The  cone-pulley.  II.  II,  turns  lonscly 
on  the  spindle  when  the  back-gear  is  in  action,  and  is 
clamped  by  the  sliding-block,  I,  and  screw,  J,  when  the 
spindle  and  the  cone  are  to  move  together,  the  cone  driving 
the  gear,  K,  K,  directly,  and  the  latter  carrying  the  spindle, 
to  which  it  is  secured  by  keys.  The  pinion,  L.  L,  on  the 
cone-pulley,  drives  the  Imek-gcar.  A  spindle,  M.  M,  car- 
ried on  the  rear  plate  of  the  head-stock,  N,  N,  carries  the 
feed-cone  pulley,  0.  The  bclt-conc,  H,  H,  and  the  back 
gearing  are  given  broad  bearings. 


Ilcad-stock,  16-inch  engine  lathe,  made  at  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  Worcester,  Mass. 


A  good  lathe  must  be  capable  of  turning  a  truly  cylin-  ] 
drical  surface,  and  of  producing  a  ])crfectly  plane  face 
upon  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  or  of  any  piece  secured  in  the  I 
lathe  in  such  manner  that  the  face  to  lie  finished  shall  lie 
in  the  transverse  plane.  These  ref|uireinents  are  attained 
by  skilful  design  and  careful  filling.  Lathes  used  in 
screw-cutting  are  driven  by  an  arrangement  of  belting 
which  pirrjiits  tlnnl  to  bo  turned  in  either  direction  at 
pleasure.  .As  the  reversal  of  mot  inn  usually  occurs  very 
suddenly,  "  IVictinn-pullcys,"  which  are  not  alfected  by 
shocks,  arc  generally  used.  Ijathes  for  turning  metals  arc 
driven  at  speeds  much  less  than  those  adopted  in  working 
wood.     These  speeds  arc  ; 

Untprlal.  PMt  pcr  minute. 

Iron,  chilled  white  cast fi 

"      soft  gray IS 

Steel lO 

Iron,  wrought 20 

Itrass  and  bronze SO-fiO 

Wood  1500-4500 

Pieces  to  bo  turned  are  frequently  of  such  shape  that  it 
is  more  convenient  to  bcdt  theni  upon  a  "  faceplate  "  than 
to  iKild  them  between  centres.  Ilisks.  pulleys,  wheels,  nnci 
similar  pieces  are  thus  held.  The  face  |ilale  is  a  strong 
ilisk  of  n\etal  of  convenient  size,  having  a  hub  on  the  rear 
face,  bored  and  having  a  screw  thread  cut  inside  it  to  fit 
the  thread  cut  on  tho  end  of  the  spindle  1'.  Kig.  ■!.  The 
dead  centre  and  poppot-hcad  aro  drawn  back  entirely  out  of 


the  way  when  using  it.    Pieces  carried  between  the  centres 
are  connected  with  tho  face-plate  by  a"  dog,"  a  clamp  hav- 

Fia.  .1. 


.Tudson  lathe  chm- 
ingaprnicotingarni  wbieh  enters  a  slot  cut  in  the  fnee-plRte, 
and  are  thus  ilrivcu.    I'iccos  for  wbiob  tho  foco-plato  is  used 
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may  be  sometimes  more  conveniently  held  by  a  "chuck." 
This  consists  of  a  face-plate  carrying  on  its  face  a  set  of 
projecting  pieces,  movable  in  radial  lines  by  means  of 
screwp,  cams,  or  other  mechanism,  either  together  or  inde- 
pendently. The  piece  to  be  turnud  is  placed  between  these 
jaws,  and  they  are  forced  together,  seizing  the  work  firmly, 
and  compelling  it  to  turn  with  the  face-plate. 

Fig.  5  represents  the  Judson  chuck  in  elevation  and  in 
part 'section.  The  jaws  are  forced  together  or  separated  by 
the  screws  shown,  which  screws  are  turned  by  a  wrench, 
shown  in  use  on  the  lower  one.  Circles  1,  1,  1,  2,  2,  2, 
scored  on  the  face,  enable  the  workman  to  secure  a  sym- 
metrical adjustment  when  it  is  desired.     The  jaws  being 


independently  adjustable,  unsymmetrical  pieces  may  be 
chucked  readily  and  accurately.  The  wedge-shajicd  lug 
which  connects  the  nut  of  each  screw  with  its  jaw  causes 
the  same  force  which  drives  the  jaw  against  the  work  to 
press  the  former  more  firmly  against  the  face-plate,  thus 
holding  the  work  firmly  and  snugly.  The  shell  of  this 
apparatus  is  usually  of  iron  ;  the  jaws  should  be  of  steel; 
the  screws  are  of  wrought  iron.  A  "scroll-chuck"  has  a 
similar  form,  but  the  jaws  are  moved  simultaneously  by  a 
spiral  feather  on  the  face  of  a  disk  within  the  casing. 
These  chucks,  if  accurately  made,  always  place  the  piece 
symmetrically  on  the  axis,  but  they  cannot  be  used  for  un- 
symmetrical work. 


Fig.  G. 


Horton's  chuck. 


The  Horton  chuck,  Fig.  6,  combines  tlic  distinguishing 
features  of  both  the  forms  just  described.     The  jaws  are 


moved  by  a  set  of  geared  screws  turned  by  a  circular  rack, 
of  wrought  iron,  sliding  in  the  circular  groove  cut  in  the 


The  lathe  for  turning  irregular  forms. 

A,  gun-stock;  B,  cutter-head;  C.  former;  D,  guide-wheel;  E,  E,  E.  E.  swingins  frame  holdin?  cutter-head  and  guide-wbee!;  F,  F, 
cutter-head  belt;  G.  driving-shaft ;  H,  driving-belt ;  I,  belt  to  first  counter-shaft ;  J,  belt  from  first  counter  to  second  counter- 
shaft K  ;  L,  belt  to  feed-shatt;  M.  feed-motion  ;  N,  shipper  for  feed-motion  M.  and  revolving  motion  T;  O,  hand-feed;  P.  sliding 
table  ;  R,  R,  R,  R,  shaft  and  connecting  gears  for  revolving  the  stock  A  and  former  C ;  S,  hand-wheel ;  T,  clutch  on  revolving 
shaft  R;  U,  revolving  stop-belt. 
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backplato.  The  front  and  back  plates  arc  nicely  fitted  to- 
gether, so  that  no  dust  or  dirt  can  get  inside.  Taking  out 
the  rack,  the  jiiws  are  movable  independently.  The  face 
of  the  jiivv  lijis  a  slightly  raised  portion,  and  a  groove  is  cut 
at  the  corner  where  it  meets  the  "  bite,"  to  allow  of  accu- 
rate regriniling. 

Fig.  7  represents  the  lathe  for  turning  irregular  forms 
originally  invented  I>y  IJhincluird,  and  us  now  use*!  at  the 
V.  S.  arsenal  at  Springfiehl,  Mass.,  of  which  drawings  arc 
kindly  furnished  by  the  commanding  officer. 

In  this  beautiful  machine  the  pattern  or  former,  C,  is 
mounted  between  centres  parallel  with  tlie  piece  to  bo  made 
its  duplicate,  and  is  revolved  at  precisely  the  same  rate  of 
speed.  A  cutter-head.  II.  carrying  several  knives  and  driven 
by  the  belt,  F.  swings  in  the  frame,  E,  E,  E,  on  the  centres 
at  the  base.  A  guide-wheel.  I),  bearing  against  the  former, 
C.  throws  the  frame  anri  cutter-head  in  and  out  as  the  guide- 
wheel  and  the  gun-slock  revolve  synchronously,  making  the 
latter  a  fac-simile  of  the  pattern.  A  slow,  uniform  motion  is 
given  the  frame  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  thus  shaping 
the  piece  from  end  to  end.  iMany  muditications  of  this  copy- 
ing tool  are  now  marlc  for  special  uses. 

In  the  "  rosc-cnginc  lathe  "  the  spindle  carrying  the  work 
is  movable,  and  is  vibrated  by  a  guide-wheel  or  pattcrn- 
wiieel  turned  at  a  fixed  rate  of  speed,  and  having  an  out- 
lint*  which  is  determined  by  the  shape  of  the  design  to  bo 
cut.  Several  wliecis  buir.g  used  in  succession,  intricate 
and  beautiful  geonu-trical  combinations  are  obtained.  (See 
lloltzapnvrs  }fer}iiiiiiraf  Mttnipulationii;  The  Lathe  ami  ita 
L'hkh;   MnuHtl  fin   Tnarnenr,)  R.  11.  TiILitSTOV. 

La'throp,  post-v.  of  San  Joaquin  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  Cen- 
tral Paeitic  II.  11.,  0  miles  S.  of  Stockton. 

Lathrop,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Clinton  co.,  Mo.  It  has  1 
weekly  ntwspaper.     Pop.  of  v.  523;  of  tp.  17S2. 

Lathrop,  post-tp.  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  983. 
Lathrop  (John),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Xorwich,  Conn.,  May  1", 
I7i";  grailuated  at  Princeton  in  17fi3;  taught  for  a  time 
in  the  Indian  school,  afterwards  Dartmouth  College;  was 
f  l7f».'*-ISll))  a  Congregationalist  minister  of  Boston,  first 
over  the  Old  North,  and  then  over  the  Second  church,  llis 
degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  first  by  Harvard,  and  then 
by  Edinburgh  University.  D.Jan.  4,  1810. — Ilis  son,  John 
(b.  Jan.  13,  1772 :  il.  Jan.  30,  IS20),  was  a  famous  wit,  poet, 
au'l  orator  of  the  early  years  of  the  republic. 

Lathrop  (John  IIiuam).  LL.D.,  b.  at  Sherburne,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  22,  17i'9;  graduated  nt  Yale  in  ISIO,  and  was  a  tutor 
there  1822-20;  heeaino  a  lawyer  in  1S20.  and  afterwards 
taught  in  Norwich,  Vt..  and  (iardiner.  ^le. ;  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Hamilton  College 
lS21t-3o;  of  law.  history,  etc.,  1.S3j-41J:  president  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  IStO-l'J;  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  1 8I'J-.*iO  ;  president  of  Indiana  University 
ISoO-fiO;  professor  of  Knglish  literature  in  the  University 
of  Columbia.  Mo.,  IS00-fi2.  and  its  president  1805-60.  D. 
at  Columbia.  Mo.,  .'Vug.  2,  1800. 

Lathrop  (Juskph),  D.  D..  b.  nt  Norwich,  Conn.,  Oct. 
20,  1731  ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1754;  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  cluircli  in  West  Springfield  in 
17-'>0,  and  rclaineil  that  j)osiIion  sixty-four  year?,  until  his 
fleath,  Dee.  31.  ISI'O.  His  published  works  in  7  vols. 
{ ]7'.tO-lSiH  )  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  sermons,  sev- 
eral of  wliich,  entitlcil  M'o/r*«  in  Shcep'H  Clotkini/,  elicited 
by  troubles  in  his  parish,  had  a  wide  celebrity.  The  last 
volume  contains  an  autobiography. 

Lntia'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  In  the  province  of 
Lc('ci',  about  14  miles  S.  of  lirlndisi.  Pop.  in  1874,  5953. 
I^atil'illir  [from  f.ntihm.  a  typical  genus,  and  the  ter- 
mination -'''.'],  a  tamily  of  lislu's  of  the  order  Tfleocephali 
and  sub-order  Acanthopteri,  distinguished  by  sub-jugular 
ventral  fins,  each  of  which  has  a  spine  ami  five  branching 
rays;  a  more  or  b-ss  clongatiMl  body  (the  vertebral  column 
having  more  tlian  ten  abdominal  and  fourteen  caudal  ver- 
tebriiM,  covererl  with  scab-s.  and  with  the  lateral  line  sub- 
mcdiun  along  the  tail  ;  an  elongated  dorsal  fin,  of  which 
the  spinous  portion  is  shorter  tluin  the  soft;  ancl  a  com- 
pressed hcacl,  with  a  sn*mt  trun(rated  or  nioclcralely  pro- 
duced. These  are  the  principal  diagnostic  characters  of  a 
grouj)  of  fisiios  whicb  have  bec-n  variously  placed  by  diifer- 
*'nt  naturalists.  Cu\  ier  having  refrrrcd  some  forms  to  the 
Pt-rciihr,  ami  otlu-rs  to  tlu^  Labridu' ;  and  (fiintlwr  having 
rotVrred  all  to  the  family  Trachinidii'.  exe<'pt  MutarnnthnM, 
for  which  he  framed  a  peculiar  family — Malaeanlhidu'.  It 
embraces  not  nmny  genera,  but  combinnlilc  nmlcr  several 
groups  of  genera,  or  jtossibly  sub-fumilirs — viz.  Imtii.i, 
with  three  gi-nrra.  Ltiti/un.  <\nifuhttiliin,  and  f'rol(iti/un  ; 
Mai-acanthi,  with  the  Mitlncunihnn:  and  PiNgiii'inKs.  with 
the  genus  /'tiKiiiipm,  All  the  genera  are  tropiral,  the  /*in- 
ifnijirilrH  being  peculiar  to  America,  and  the  others  tropi- 
oopolitau.  TuEoDoiiB  Uill. 


I  Lat'imer  (Hugh),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Thurcaston,  Leicester- 
shire. England,  in  1491,  was  the  son  of  u  thrifty  yeoman; 
was  cducateil  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  chosen 
a  fellow  1509;  ]>assed  a  bachelor  IJItJ,  and  a  master  1514; 
was  cross-bearer  to  the  university,  and  in  1510  became 
Greek  professor;  was  ordained  a  priest  at  Lincoln;  became 
a  Protestant  by  reason  of  the  labors  of  Bilney:  was  dis- 
missed from  the  university  ns  a  heretic  by  Wolscy  1527; 
became  chaplain  to  Henry  Vlll.  1530;  became  rector  of 
West  Kingston,  Wilts,  1531  ;  was  excommunicated,  but  ab- 
solved on  his  submission.  1532;  chaplain  to  Anne  Boleyn 
1534  ;  became  bishop  of  Worcester  1535  ;  resigned  his  oflTiuo 
153it,  not  being  able  to  accept  the  Six  Articles  (31  lien. 
VIII.  c.  14^  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  keeping  of  the 
bishop  of  Chichester;  w:is  afterwards  silenced  by  authority 
and  shut  up  in  the  Tower  151G— 17;  declined  his  former 
bishopric  I5IS;  was  jireacher  to  Edward  \'I.  1519-50;  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower  by  proclamation  of  Queen  Mary 
1553;  transferred  to  the  IJocardo  of  Oxford,  with  Uitiley, 
1554  ;  tried  and  condemned  by  order  of  Cardinal  Pole  1555  ; 
and  burned  at  the  stake  with  Uidlcy  in  the  ditLdi  near  Ba- 
liol  College  Oct.  10.  1555.  Latimer  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential and  fearless  of  the  English  Reformers,  and  his  ad- 
mirable Serrnona  (4  vols.,  London,  IS45)  are  models  of  for- 
cible and  witty  speech.  (See  his  Li/e,  by  Rov.  K.  Dcmaus, 
IS  09.) 

Latimer  (James  Eluah),  A.  M.,  S.  T.  D.,  b.  Oct.  7, 1826, 
at  Harlford,  Conn.  ;  graduated  in  1848  at  the  Wesleyan 
University;  entered  the  Methodist  Episrojial  ministry: 
was  for  many  years  an  instructor  in  the  si'tninnrics  of  his 
Church,  and  held  pastorates  in  the  State  of  New  York  1801 
-09;  became  in  1870  professor  of  systematic  theology  in 
Boston  University. 

Lat'iinore,  jtost-tp,  of  Adams  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1230. 

Lat'iii  ('hdl'chf  a  name  applied  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic, the  t)cL-idental,  or  Western  Church.  It  is  antithetical 
to  (Jreek  Catholic,  as  the  title  of  the  Oriental  or  Eastern 
Church.  After  the  separation  of  the  (Ireek  Church  from 
the  Roman  (ninth  to  eleventh  century)  the  Catholics  of  the 
West  were  called  Latins,  because  of  tlieir  retention  of  tho 
Latin  language  in  the  cluirch  service.  In  association 
with  iliis  distinction  we  speak  of  the  Latin  Fathers  after 
(not  before)  tho  separation,  tho  Latin  ritual,  the  Lalin 
clergy.  A  (ireek  latinized  is  a  convert  from  the  tlreck  to 
the  Roman  Church.  (See  Asclibuch,  A/hj.  K.  L.  \\i>'M)),  iv. 
12;  Bergier,  Thfoiorjic,  in  KnvifvU>p.  Mithodiffuc  (1789),  ii. 
408;  Milnian,  Latin  €hri>ttianiUj  (1854).)     C.  P.  KuAliTll. 

Lati'ni,  in  the  government  of  ancient  Rome,  were  in- 
ferior citizens  of  a  class  superior  to  the  Peregrini.  Tho 
term  originally  designatcil  the  jieople  of  Latiuni ;  these 
after  the  Social  war  attained  an  inferior  kind  of  citizen- 
ship, the  nature  of  which  is  not  clearly  known.  The  yiis 
Lata,  Latinitati,  or  Jjatinm  (Latin  privilege )  was  afterwards 
cxtendeil  to  many  cities,  towns,  ami  cohmies  in  fon-ign  ]iart?, 
and  the  Lntini  and  their  descendants,  even  though  living  at 
Rome,  possessed  only  the  Latin  and  not  tho  lull  llomau 
citizenship. 

Latitii  (Bri'nktto),  b.  at  Florence  in  12.'50;  belonged 
to  the  party  of  the  Guelphs;  was  exiled  in  120)  ;  lived  for 
several  years  in  i*aris ;  returneil  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
tJhibellines  to  Florence,  wliere  ho  d.  in  1291.  He  is  better 
known  as  tho  teacher  ami  friend  of  Dinitci  than  on  account 
of  his  own  writings,  the  most  remarkable  of  wliioli  is  his 
Lirrr  tie  trtmn-^  written  in  Freneh.  translated  into  Italian 
in  1471,  and  containing  a  compendium  of  the  whole  wis- 
dom of  his  time. 

Latin  I<anf;nap;c  Latin  is  a  member  of  that  great 
family  "t  buigna^^es  eallcil  Indo-European,  nntl  aUo,  but 
less  properly,  Indo-tiermanic  or  .-Xryan.  This  family  em- 
braces the  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Lithuanian,  (3reck  with  its 
modern  representative  Romaic,  Latin  and  its  tni>difi<-iition3 
the  Romance  tongues,  Celtic.  (Icrnnm,  ami  English.  These 
langtniges.  for  the  most  part,  present  striking  resrmldam'es 
in  w<»rds,  in  inflections,  and  in  general  graniuiatieal  struc- 
ture. Tho  Sanskrit  is  tho  oldest  of  tin  ni  all.  and  throws 
more  or  less  light  on  the  obscurities  of  all  the  rest.  The  San- 
skrit has  prevailing  usages  which  pass  away  in  its  desoend- 
ants.as  the  ending  -mi'of  the  first  pers<tn  present  indicative, 
which  appears  in  a  limited  iiuniluT  of  wor.ls  in  tireek.  in  a 
modified  form  in  two  in  Latin  (num  and  mk/ihiw),  in  only 
one  in  English  {avi),  further  nrndifictl  in  tho  ticrman 
hin,  and  utterly  disappearing  in  other  tongues;  it  has  a 
dual  as  well  as  singular  and  plural  tor  its  nouns,  pronount*, 
atljeelives,  and  verbs,  which  the  (Ireek  possessed,  hut  was 
little  inclined  to  use.  which  the  Latin  retained  only  in  Hun 
ancl  (ijii/»o.nnd  lonfused  in  ii"*  and  i*»«.  and  which  tho  Eng- 
lish and  tiernnin  have  retained  in  only  one  word,  timin, 
ztrrrn  :  it  ha>l  b'lth  augment  and  reduplication,  in  which 
tho  Grovk  noarly  fulluwud  it,  nhilo  tbo  Latin  rotainod  udIjt 
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reduplication,  and  that  in  certain  verbs,  the  German  an 
augment  in  the  past  participle  of  simples,  the  last  faint 
trace  of  which  appears  in  some  old  forms  in  English,  as 
yrlapt ;  it  had  eight  cases,  which  kept  certain  relations  dis- 
tinct which  were  afterwards  confused,  as  the  genitive,  da- 
tive, and  ablative,  which  last  was  lost  in  Greek,  and  in 
Latin  also  was  mostly  lost  as  a  separate  form,  and  in  use  be- 
ciimc  very  complicated  and  irregular;  in  making  its  redu- 
plicative syllable  it  illustrates,  with  one  exception  only, 
the  order  of  the  development  of  the  Latin  vowels,  o.  o,  h,  e, 
i  ;  and  in  its  words,  as  will  be  seen  below,  it  is  sometimes 
more  closelv  allied  to  the  Celtic  or  Germanic  than  to  the 
Greek  or  the  Latin.  In  former  times  it  was  customary  to 
regard  the  Latin  language  as  descended,  and  that  very 
directly,  from  the  Greek,  and  real  or  fancied  connections 
were  traced  out  between  nearly  all  the  Latin  and  Greek 
words.  Others,  who  discovered  in  the  Latin  language 
words  and  forms  which  occur  in  the  German  and  the 
Ci?ltic,  were  led  to  believe  that  the  Latin  was  largely  de- 
rived from  the  Celtic.  But  in  resolving  such  a  question 
there  are  very  great  difficulties.  How  are  we  to  know 
whether  the  Celtic  or  the  Latin  form  is  the  older?  We 
may  generally  receive  the  statements  of  the  Romans  them- 
selves as  to  the  origin  of  certain  words  which  they  dis- 
cussed, but  as  we  have  no  monuments  of  Celtic  earlier  than 
tlie  seventh  century  of  our  era,  how  is  modern  research  to 
decide  whether  the  Celtic  word  is  an  old  collateral  form  of 
the  Latin,  or  was  actually  carried  by  the  Romans  in  their 
conquests  and  deposited  among  the  strange  people?  Was 
the  Celtic  tir,  for  instance,  an  original  word  with  this  people, 
or  only  the  barbaric  form  of  the  Roman  terra  /  While  in 
some  cnsea  one  of  these  views  might  be  correct,  and  in 
other  cases  the  other,  we  can  only  assert  with  confidence 
that  the  Latin  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  above, 
hut  more  closely  resembling  the  Greek  in  its  oldest  elements 
than  any  other  member,  ami  afterwards,  in  historic  times, 
fullowing  the  development  of  the  Greek,  adopting  words 
from  it  with  no  change  of  form,  or  only  such  as  convenience 
or  regard  for  analogy  required,  imitating  its  construction, 
as  in  modern  times  English  and  French  have  imitated  each 
othfir,  and  first  translating  and  then  imitating  its  literature, 
as  Early  English  dealt  with  French  and  with  Italian. 

To  show  how  far  this  resemblance  extended  in  some  of 
the  most  ancient  forms,  and  with  what  remarkable  excep- 
tions, we  subjoin  four  comparative  tables  of  groups  of 
words,  putting  the  Latin  words  in  italics  only  when  they 
arc  identical  with  the  Greek  or  closely  allied  to  it,  and  en- 
closing in  parentheses  such  words  as  are  more  remotely 
connected  in  the  group,  or  changed  in  meaning,  or  both: 

I.  The  names  of  the  human  body  and  its  parts: 

EmjlUk.  Lalin.  Greek. 

boilv, 


skin, 


corpus ;  acuM-a. 

jcuds-  (G.  Haut  =    (    xpws    (<tkvto^    or 

\     hide),  '(     KUTos  =  hide). 

bone;  G.  Bein  (=  leg, 

bane  I,  OS,  oa-Tovv;  St.asthL 

hair;  G- //nnr,  crinis,  ept$. 

head;  G.  JIuiipt,  cnpui  ;  G.  Kopf,  K€<tta\^. 

back,  dorsum,  i'diToi-. 

„  .^1.  f  coUuiu  ;  Cr.Hals:  \      .    . 

"^*^*^'  i  Goth.A<i/^,         I  «">f^»'. 

shoulder,  humtrm,  xirmrus,  P*tf/'  ^^^'^^•^^^^> 

arm;  G.  ,-lrm,  bracfiium,  fipaxiutv. 

breast;  G.  Brttst,  pectus,  o-r^ffos. 

heiirt  ;    G.    Jlerz  •   St. 

hrid,  cor  (core),  KapSia,  «pa6ia,  Kijp. 

face,  facies,  irpoaujTov. 

brow ;  St.  bhru,  from,  (60pvs  =  eyebrow), 

eyti ;    Goth,    luigo;    G. 

Auge ;  St.  aA^sAi,  oculus,  oA0aA/xo5. 

"    "'  OU5  oiTos ;  Goth.  aiLso. 


ear, 
nose, 


auris;  G.  Ohr, 


fnasus;  St.  nas;! 
I     G.  Nase^  j 


pis. 


mouth;  Goth,  munths; 

G.  Miind,  OS.  (TTona. 

tongue; Goth.  ((m(7o;')     /lint^ua;  arcliaic) 


G.  Zunge, 


I     din<;ua, 


(    yAwcrcra. 


tooth;  &\..  dot danta,       denJidentis ;  O.Zahn,  65oi-s  oSoi-to?. 
lip;  G. /,//>;>«,  labium,  x^li<os. 

baud  ;  G.  Hand;  Goth. 

handna,  manus;  arch,  kir,       x^'P- 

fist;  ^\.  Fitiint,  pvffnus,  tt^ym^- 

eUiow;  G.  Ellenhogen,    ulna;  Goth,  a/ema,    uiKevri, 

!i;!<  G."  zkef'''^'' '  }   ^'9^^  >  ^'-  ^^'^''       «-«^^°^- 

nail  ;    G.    Nagel  ;    St. 

nnkha,  vngtn's,  bi'v$  ovvxas. 

\cj;,  crus,  o-keAo?. 

kni'c;Goth.  ^ja'«;  G. 

A'/((V,  genu,  yow ;  St.  ganu. 

fool;   Goth,  /ottis ;  G. 

Fass,  pes  pedis,  iroil?  ffoSos ;  f^i.  pad. 

II.  The  names  of  the  Deity  and  of  human  relations: 

God;   G.    Coff;   Goth. 

Gud  oT  Gutk,  Deits,  Divtis  ;  St.  deva;  ©ed?,  (Zev?)  Aid?. 


man;  G.  Mann;        \ 
Goth,  man,  j 

father;   Goth,  fadar; 

G.  rater,  pater, 

mother;  G.  Mutter,       maters 
son;   G.  Sokn;   Goth. 

Sunus;  St.stinu,  filius, 

daughter ;    Goth.      "| 

dauhtar ;  G.Doch-y  filia, 

ter ;  St.  duhUri,       \ 
brother;  Goth.  bro-\ 

thar ;  G.  Bruder  ;  >  frater^ 

St.  bhratri,  \ 

sister;  Goth. 5i'i5/ar;l 

G.  Schwester ;   St.  ^  soror, 

svasri. 


Latin. 

homo   bominis; 

Goth,  gnma, 
vir ;    A.-S.  wer ; 

Celt,  /ear, 


la 


cflpWTTOS. 

dv?jp ;  St.  nri. 


TTttT^p ;  St.  pilri. 
^^TTjp ;  St.  malri. 


f  a5eA<f(d«  (^paTiip  ;= 

X     clansman). 


f  patruus, 
j  avunculus, 
f  am  it  a. 


J"    "[matertera, 

1     fnepos,  1  i°  »f^'' 


I      {puer, 
r    Xpuella, 


\  (St.  pufru 


=  son), 


uncle ;  G.  Onkel, 

aunt;  G.  Tante;  Fr. 
iante, 

nephew ;  G.  Neffe, 
niece ;  G,  Nichte, 

boy  (G.  Buhe,  pro-"] 

vine),  ^ 

girl, 
maid  ;  G.  Magd  ;  Goth. 

magaths,  virgo, 

III.  Pronouns : 

I ;  G.  icfi;  Goth,  ik;      ego;  C.  me,  mi, 
rae ;   G.  mich;    Goth. 

viik,  vie, 

thou;  Goth. M;/;G.rf«,  tu, 
ihee;   G.  dick;  Goth. 

thuk, 
we;  Goth,  rets;  G. 

u'ir, 
ye  ;  St.  yuyam  ;   G. 

ihr, 
he,  she;    G.    cr,    sie ; 

Goth,  sab,  is,  so, 
it;  G.  es;  that;  Goth. 

thatu, 
who,    what    (G.    u-er, 

ivas), 
who?  what?  G.  werf 

tta.tfGoth.irasfwaf  gtii-sf  quid? 
whether?  (obs.);Goth. 

watharf  titer  f 

IV.  Cardinal  numbers  : 

Gothic.  German.    English.    Lalin.  Greek. 


f  oScAi^tSou?, 
\  a5cA0(,2^. 


cyui,  tyiuf)  St.  aham. 

ifif,  fie;  St.  md. 

trv,  TV,  Tvtnj ;  St.  tvam. 

ad.  Tc;  St.  /ra. 
i  Tjp.fi';   (i-ui,   dual); 
"1      St.  nau. 
(  vfj.h^  (tr^ui,  dual); 
\     St.  ram. 

(i  obs.)  5u. 


;  St.  yaA. 

ri ;  St.  JfcaA. 

TTOTcpos ;  St.  katara. 


Tis; 


Santtcrit. 
reka 


Etrrucan 
(from  CorssCD). 


ains,     em, 

tvai,  zwei, 
threis,  drei, 
fidvor,  rier, 
Jlmf,  fiinf, 
s&cfis,  seeks, 
sibun,   sieben, 

ahlan,  acht, 

niitn,  neun, 
taihun,  zehn. 


one, 


:  tKos, 


two,      duo, 
three,    tres, 
four,      guafuor, 
five,       quinque, 
six,        sex, 
seven,  septem, 

eight,    oclo, 

nine,     nor  em, 
ten,       decern, 
ai/di/,  eilf or  eff,  eleven,  und<^cim, 
tvalff,    zuril/        twelve, dworfecJH; 


■?(lleb.     Veca  or  wh-. 

(echad),  J 

dva,         ieis. 

tri,  tri-. 

TCTTape^,  chaluT,     chuar-. 
trivTt,     pauchnn,  cain-OT cvin- 
e$,  sfi<Lsh, 

saptan. 

ashtan 


rpht, 


ejTTa, 


OKTUt, 

ivt-ea, 

&4Ka, 
kvSfKa, 
,  SuiSfKa, 


naran, 
dasoii, 


sees-  or  se.t-. 

setn- or. tfhtu-. 

iihlar-uthtar-. 

lilar-OTvian-. 

nu-. 

teau-. 


ekada.sa,  tesne-eca. 
dvosada,  tesTis-teis. 


Interesting  facts  maybe  gathered  from  these  tables,  and 
from  similar  ones  which  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  in- 
troduce here  :  as  that  a  generic  word  in  one  language  may 
become  specific  in  another;  as  Gr.  6ijp,  Eng.  i/cer;  G. 
Huud,  Eng.  hound;  Lat.  digitus,  Fr.  doigt,  Eng.  tor;  that 
in  some  instances  the  English  or  the  English  and  the  Ger- 
man retain  an  old  form  lost  to  the  Latin;  as  Gr.  bpo4>o<:, 
rnof;  Gr.  TraTo^,  pnth ;  G.  Pfad;  that  in  somc  eases,  where 
the  word  is  generally  preserved,  the  modern  form  may  be 
nearer  to  the  Sanskrit  than  to  the  classical  form;  as  Gr. 
bvofia',  Lat.  Jio»Je»;  G.  Name;  Eng.  name;  St.ndmnn  :  Gr. 
^Siis;  Lat.  suaris;  Eng.  sweet;  St.  8vud}t;  and  that  there 
are  interesting  cases  of  change  of  meaning  ;  as  Gr.  ttoi-to?  = 
sea;  Eng. /jour?,-  Lat.  jjiare  =  sea;  Eng. /Herr.  alakc  ;  Ileb. 
ehph=a.n  ox;  Gr.  eAc'^a?  =  an  elephant;  Gr.  KoTrpo?  =^  a 
wild-boar,  which  seems  to  be  the  Lat.  caper,  a  goat,  as  well 
as  apf'r,  a  wild-boar;  and  that  pronouns  and  numerals  are 
the  least  variable  elements  in  language. 

Certain  languages  of  Italy,  the  Oscan,  Fmbrian,  Celtic. 
Messapian,  and  Etruscan,  have  affinities  to  the  old  Latin 
more  or  less  close,  and  probably  in  this  order,  and  these 
languages  have  substantially  the  same  alphabet  with  it. 

The  remains  of  the  Sabine  and  Oscan  belong  to  a  period 
when  the  Sabines  had  mixed  themselves  up  with  the  con- 
quered Ausonians,  and  had  learned  their  language  ;  of  this 
wc  have  certain  specimens,  therefore  jiroperly  called  Sa- 
bello-Oscan.  The  most  important  of  these  nre  the  liantine 
Trihie.  the  Cippnit  Abellanuf!,  and  the  Tahl't  of  Agnone. 
The  Bantine  Table,  now  in  the  Wuseo  Borbonico,  is  a 
bronze  tablet  found  in  1793  at  Oppido,  on  the  borders  of 
Lucania,  and  called  Tohnfa  Bant ina  from  the  name  BauKie 
in  the  inscription,  which  seems  to  refer  to  the  neighboring 
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city  of  Itantia  in  Apulia.  The  Cippiis  AbcIIaDus^  a  stono 
tablet,  was  moved  from  Avella  VeccDia  to  the  modern  vil- 
laj^e  of  this  name  la  IfiSj,  and  thurc  used  as  a  doorstep 
till  in  1745  it  was  noticed  and  removed  to  the  museum  of 
Nola.  The  bronze  tablet  of  Agnono  was  so  called  from  the 
place  near  which  it  was  found  in  184S.  Among  these  re- 
mains we  find  the  following:  auifii  =  arse,  rtmHi«r  =  matri 
(comp.  Heb.  em),  «j(/  =  at,  anter=  inter,  com  =  cum  (pra'p.), 
dekt-tuKioi  =  dictario,  dUnei  =  Jovi,  diumpnia  =  lymphis, 
ehtrad  ~  extra,  eatud  —  csto,  horlo  =  hortum,  i»/  —  est, 
kena  =■  civis,  ligafoi8=  legatis,  Ukitud  =  liceto,  main  =  magis 
(comp.  Fr.  mais  and  It.  mni),  ;ifyj  =  ncc,  neque,  ni  =  nc, 
paterei  —  patri,  pon  —  cum  (i*.  e.  quum),  ^xm  =  que,  pru  = 
pra>,  prntcr  ^  prictcr,  saahtom  =  sacrum,  senateta  =  senatus, 
aval  =  si,  teroni  =  terra,  viam  =  viam. 

The  relics  of  Umbrian  aro  contained  on  seven  tables  in 
a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  They  were  discovered  in 
IMt  in  a  subterranean  chamber  at  La  Schieggia,  near  the 
ancient  city  of  fijiivium,  now  O'libbio  or  UtjuOio,  and  hence 
styled  the  fyuvine  or  Eii'/ubine  Tables.  Iguvium  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  Via  Flaminia,  and  is  known 
to  have  been  an  old  Umbrian  town  ;  this  cirourastanco  is 
the  foundation  of  the  belief  that  these  tables  arc  specimens 
of  the  Umbrian  tongue.  They  relate  chiefly  to  matters  of 
reli'^ion,  and  are  written,  some  in  Umbrian  or  in  KtruHcan, 
and  others  in  Roman  characters.  Lcpsius  infers  that  the 
former  were  written  not  later  than  a.  r.  c.  400,  and  the  latter 
cir.  A.  II.  r.  o.')ii.  The  Umbrian,  being  subjected  to  disturbing 
causes  not  unlike  those  which  at  a  later  period  affected  the 
Latin,  exhibits  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Romance 
tongues.  We  find  the  ending  -o  for  -urn  ;  a  and  (/  final  aro 
con.stantly  dropped;  there  is  a  tendency  to  substitute 
liquids  for  mutes:  and  o  is  softened  to  u.  E.Kamples  of 
Umbrian  words  are  :  ager  =  ager,  ahtu  =  a.ct\xtuta,  uf/a  = 
albus,  aarfer  =  inter,  asa  =  ara,  auet'*  =  avibus,  benea  = 
venies,  rf/com  =  dicere,  es(  =  est,  c«(((  =  csto,  /ar=  far, 
/ato  =  fatum,  ferine  =  ferina,  fctii  =  facito,  /rater  —  frator, 
pater  =  pater,  ife  =  ibi,  kvcatur  =  quffistor,  maun  =  manus, 
mcHtru  =  magistcr  (comp.  It.  maestro),  mats  =  magis,  ncp  ^ 
ncc,  neque,  7ium<rn  and  wonte  ^  nomen,  7iM?«er  =  nhmerus, 
08€  =  ore,  pir  =  Tri/p,Jire,  puplits  =  populus,  rea  =  res,  nakre 
=  sacrum,  seut  =  sunt,  sif  =  sues,  acsna  =  cena,  tajlc  ~  ta- 
bula (comp.  Fr.  table),  tra  ^  trans,  uvil-um  =  cum  ore  (with 
this  hum  enclitic  comp.  meciint,  etc.;  It.  mpco,  etc.). 

While  the  relation  of  tho  Celtic  to  the  early  Latin  is  very 
obscure,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  relation  was 
important  in  earlier,  as  we  know  it  to  have  been  in  later, 
times.  Tlic  Celts  had  preceded  all  other  races  in  the  west- 
ward movement:  they  aro  mentioned  even  by  Herodotus 
as  living  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  they  had  filled 
the  Transalpine  plain  proliably  soon  after  the  time  of  tho 
Tarquins.  There  must  have  been  a  substratum  of  Celts  in 
Italy  at  a  very  early  period:  for  ancient  authorities  assert 
tlicir  connection  with  the  Umbriaus,  and  this  fact  is  in- 
dicated by  the  name  of  their  country,  fimbria,  ancl  of  their 
chief  river,  Umlro,  compared  with  Ifumber,  C^mri,  and 
the  like.  Tho  Celts  are  known  also  to  have  occupied  the 
neighboring  Liguria.  A  great  authority,  Schleicher,  is  of  tho 
opinion  that  the  Celtic  and  the  Latin  were  more  closely  con- 
nected in  prc-historic  times  than  tho  Latin  and  the  Greek. 
We  subjoin  a  comparative  list  of  a  few  out  of  tho  many 
Celtic  words  connected  with  the  Latin  ;  and  though,  as  wo 
liavo  said  above,  the  priority  of  the  one  to  the  other  cannot 
be  made  out,  thoy  present  an  clement  sometimes  only  ob- 
scurely related  to  the  Greek,  and  sometimes  quite  inde- 
pendent of  it :  niYc=  alius,  ar  =  ad  (cf.  ar  in  arbiter, 
arccsso,  etc.),  «r6Aa  =  arvum,  arcA  ^  area,  arm  or  arv  = 
arma,  caint  =  cantus,  caneri  •-=  cantor,  car  =•■  amicus  (comp. 
caruH),  eaua  _:  caseus,  claideb  =  gladius,  cm  =  cruor,  nuit 
=  cutis,  dnnt  or  dent  =  dens  dcntis,  diii  =  dcus,  die  or  dia 
=  dies,  failh  —  yaica,  fetir  or  r/iir  ^  yir,  Jin  —  finis,  /orrh  -- 
furca,  ganc  —  gravis,  I'ideii  —  latro,  laha  •=  lex  logis,  fuchd 
or  Init  =  lac  lactis,  loch  ~  laeua,  me  or  mi  =  ego,  mo,  mo- 
nadh  -  mens  montis,  mor  or  muir  --=  more,  urad  --  nidus, 
Ht  =  nos,  noeth  or  nnchd  -  nudus,  niimerua  ■--  uuimbir,  ubrr 
-^  operari,  oi  --^  ovis,  tn-n  ----^  ursus,  our,  anr,  or  or  ^  aurum, 
t(/*/i  ^  ovum,  /KiiH  —  panis,  yjrni  —  quando,  /j^om  -  plum- 
bum, por  —.  pucr,  riij  or  nn/  --  rex  regis,  roith  --  rota,  narc 
■■-  saccr,  atain  —  stannum,  tnrhh  ^  taurus,  (c  or  ii  -■  tu,  to, 
tir  —  terra,  tra    -  trans,  tuij      duco. 

Tho  Messapians  or  lapygians  were  ficttlcd  in  tho  S.  of 
Italy.  Scanty  fragments  of  their  dialect  are  found  pretty 
frequently  in  tho  Terra  d'Otranto  ;  they  are  in  (Jreek  Irtfors, 
and  almost  always  written  from  left  to  right.  Thi>*  dialc-rt 
peeins  to  have  preserved  the  Lilhuaniati  elcnieiilM  with  litlle 
change;  and  subjected  to  no  iniluenceH  but  that  of  the  Greek 
ctdonists,  into  whoso  idiom  it  was  rapidly  absorbed,  it  may 
bo  regarded  as  a  pure  remnant  of  tno  old  Italian.  Sonio 
Messapian  words  that  have  como  down  to  us  with  their 
meanings  arc  :  n-am  -^  i)anis,  PpfVSos  (whence  /irtiudinium) 
—  cervus  (comp.  Lith.  br&dia  =  elk),  jSaupia  =i  domus  (comp. 
Vol,.  IT.— lO.") 


G.  haueu  =  io  build,  and  Eng.  iorrer) :  and  among  the 
words  in  the  inscriptions  we  find  IN0I  =  iude,  and  MOPK02 
;-  Marcus. 

The  Ktruscans  were  called,  by  the  Greeks,  Tyrrhcni  and 
Turseni ;  by  the  Romans,  Tusci  and  Ktrusei :  and  by  them- 
selves, RasC-na  or  Rascnna.  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
Tyrrheni  were  originally  Lydians,  who  during  a  grievous 
famine  sought  a  new  home,  and  under  Tyrsenus  came  to 
the  country  of  tho  Umbrians  {'Oix^piKol),  which  was  thence 
called  after  him  Ti/rscnia.  All  that  modern  research  is  as 
yet  able  to  say  of  their  ori;jin  is,  that  they  were  a  foreign 
people  that  came  by  sea.  and  that  they  were  akin  to  nations 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Their  language,  which  has 
been  preserved  in  a  great  number  of  inscriptions  on  monu- 
ments and  fictile  vessels,  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
scholars  with  small  results  as  yet.  The  longest  of  these 
inscriptions  is  one  of  forty-six  lines  from  Perugia.  Their 
alphabet  is  the  medium  thrtuigh  wliieh  the  Oscans  and 
Umbrians  seem  to  have  derived  their  characters.  The  in- 
scriptions arc  written  in  almost  all  eases  from  right  to  left, 
according  to  the  Semitic  and  the  most  ancient  (J reek  cus- 
tom. Various  theories  on  the  origin  of  the  Ktruscan  lan- 
guage have  been  propounded.  Dr.  Donaldson  has  at- 
tempted to  prove  its  Scandinavian  or  Low  (.Jerman  cha- 
racter; Padre  Tarquini  and  others,  its  Semitic  affinities; 
but  at  present  ail  that  can  bo  asserted  with  confidence  is 
tho  Pelasgic  or  old  Greek  character  of  the  language.  What 
was  wanting  to  enable  scholars  to  form  a  certain  or  highly 
pr(d)ablc  judgment  was  a  critical  examination  of  all  tho 
remains  of  the  language ;  and  this  the  learned  Corssen  has 
hnppily  now  furnished  us  in  his  great  work  Vcher  die 
Sjtrnchc  die  Etrnnl'er  (Leipsic,  187I-~J).  We  give  tho 
following  specimens  of  Etruscan  words:  ncAr  ^^^  agcr, 
aypo'i,  ontea  ^  ventus,  ai-e^os,  ati/c  =  ac,  atrium  ^  atrium, 
avil  =  xvum,  atoll',  6((^/e«  =  balteus,  belt,  cniur  =  cantor, 
cajirn  =  capra,  cassis  =  cassis  ;  ceer  =  mors  (comp.  «^p), 
c/aH  =  Clius  vel  filia  (comp.  Gael,  c^oji),  d am ti us  ^  cquus 
(comp.  tho  Homeric  InnoSanos),  t'«»n*  =  sum  (comp.  St. 
aami  and  Gr.  eijui),  U istcr  =  h\stno,  i7i(«  =  idus, /«r  —  do- 
minus  (comp.  hi7-),  ;j(a^a  =  malus,  nepos  =  ueiios,  spend- 
thrift {Fcstua  9,  14),  Hfiit=  sol  (Sabine,  nuael),  verse  =  irvp, 
Umbr.  pir;  and  the  following  proper  names:  Afpitaa-= 
Albinus,  Apiii  =  Apollo,  Cniia  =  Caius,  Menrva  =  Minerva, 
//(?;-c/c  ^  Hercules,  Tile :^  Titus,   J7;jm -^  Vibia. 

The  Alphabet. — The  Semitic  alphabet  liad  originally  IG 
characters;  the  Oscan  and  the  Umbrian  had  20  each;  tho 
Etruscan  19;  and  the  old  Latin,  21.  Tho  Ktruscan  letters 
seem  to  bo  a  modification  of  tho  (Jreek,  with  some  now 
characters.  The  Italian  alphabets  from  the  first  contained 
Y,  H.'I',  X.  whicli  were  invented,  or  at  least  newly  api)lied, 
by  the  Greeks.  Rut  beside  this  Greek  alphabet  borrowed 
from  the  earliest  Hellenic  settlers,  there  was  a  later  set  of 
Greek  characters,  which  the  Latin  derived  from  the  Greeks 
of  Cunia?,  probably  under  the  Tarquins,  when  there  wero 
special  relations  between  Rome  and  Cuma*.  But  tho 
Romans,  showing  in  this  tlieir  practical  tendency,  sup- 
pressed letters  for  which  they  had  no  sounds,  as  0,  <b,  X 
(ch) ;  they  mostly  dropped  K  as  unneco-sary,  altered  tho 
shape  of  C  for  convenience,  added  Y  and  restored  Z.  For 
some  time  C  represented  l>oth  the  medial  {k)  and  tho 
tenuis  guttural  (y),  and  then  G  was  introduced  by  tho 
freednian  Sp.  Carvilius  (cir.  a.  it.  c.  ."ia.'}),  though  Gains 
and  Gnajus  wero  to  the  last  iiidicated  by  the  abbreviations 
C.  and  CM.  In  Cicero's  time  the  number  of  letters  was 
21  (/A'  Deorum  Xaturn.2,  O.'i),  but  before  his  death  Y  (_(/) 
was  introducccl  to  transcribe  (Jreek  words,  and  Z  was  re- 
stored, and  classical  Latin  confined  itself  to  the  use  of  tho 
following  2.1  letters:  ABCDEFGHIKLIVINOPQRS 
T  V  X  Y  Z,  J  and  11  being  mere  modern  devices  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  powers  of  I  and  V  respectively  as  vowels 
and  as  consonants.  The  Greeks  retained  tho  names  of  tho 
old  I'hdMiician  hieroglyphics,  but  tho  Romans  dropped 
them,  and  nnmod  the  signs,  much  as  we  do,  by  their  sounds. 
Thr  Old  I.ittlii. — ^AVe  have  some  interesting  remains  of 
the  old  Lutin,  rnnsidercd  as  contemporary  and  akin  to  tho 
old  Ifiilian  dialects,  such  as  it  was  before  (Jreek  civilization 
and  culture  had  begun  seriously  to  work  upon  it.  For  tho 
earlier  centuriPH  wo  have  only  a  few  brief  inscriptions  of 
religious  and  legal  imjiort.  .As  we  approneli  the  Punie  wars 
tho  irihcriptions  become  move  numerous  and  cimplete,  but 
wc  are  here  near  the  time  when  the  Latin  language  began 
lo  be  modified  or  to  lose  its  proper  characteristics  under 
tlie  pressure  of  (ireek  infiuence,  and  to  be  transforniod  into 
the  idiom  of  tho  Augustan  age. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  ancient  specimens  of  tho 
genuine  Roman  language  is  the  (\irmrn  Fratrum  An-alium, 
the  Song  of  the  .Arval  lirothers,  discovered  on  marble  tab- 
lets in  1777,  while  workmen  wero  digging  out  tho  ff)unda- 
tions  of  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Those  (ablets 
are  probably  not  older  than  A.  v.  r.  .0.1.'')  (n.  r.  210),  but 
thoro  is  ovory  reason  to  bcliovo  that  tho  song  itself  is  tho 
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same  that  was  suDg  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Rome.  Every 
word  of  this  aneiect  h,vmn  can  be  made  out  with  a  high 
degree  of  eertainty,  AVe  here  find  eno/i  (ace.)  =  nos,  with 
which  we  may  compare  the  G.  uiis ;  Lanes  ^  hures ;  shis 
for  sinas :  adcocapit  for  ad  vos  capite,  which  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  usage  of  comedy  in  after  times:  berber  for 
verbere  or  verbera;  and  snlis  for  soUs,  with  which  we  may 
compare  o-eAac,  ijXio?.  Two  relics  of  a  similar  character  have 
been  preserved  by  Cato.  Further  discoveries  relating  to 
the  Fratres  Arva/es  were  made  in  1SG6  at  the  fourth  mile- 
stone of  the  Via  Portuensis,  consisting  of  72  lines  contain- 
ing the  acts  of  the  order  (a.  v.  c.  754).  Several  fragments 
of  the  Salian  Hymns  also  have  been  handed  down  by 
Varro.  Fragments  of  the  oldest  Roman  laws  have  been 
preserved  by  Varro,  Pliny,  and  Fcstus,  but  the  most  copi- 
ous as  well  as  the  most  important  are  the  remains  of 
the  Dtforfcchn  Tabula',  the  Twelve  Tables.  These  were 
engraved  on  tablets  of  bronze,  and  publicly  set  up  in  the 
Comitium,  a.  v.  c.  304  (a.  c.  449);  and  it  may  be  added 
hero  that  the  Romans  had  no  other  body  of  codified  law 
till  the  time  of  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ. 
Beside  the  tablets  just  mentioned,  they  have  been  preserved 
chiedy  by  Cicero,  Varro,  Livy,  Pliny,  Festus.  Aul.  Gellius, 
Gains,  and  Ulpian.  The  Epituphft  of  the  Sci'pioa  (a.  v.  c. 
456-5S8)  are  very  important  and  interesting  specimens  of 
early  Latin.  Tliey  are  examples  of  a  custom  introduced 
from  Greece,  are  the  earliest  dated  inscriptions  of  any  con- 
siderable length,  and  are  very  useful  in  settling  points  of 
archaic  quantity.  In  these  documents,  m  in  the  accusative 
and  (/  in  the  ablative  singular  are  generally  wanting,  but 
each  occurs  once:  s  in  the  nominative  is  sometimes  added, 
sometimes  omitted;  and  crnisxl  is  written  both  consul  and 
cosoL  Some  words  are  spelt  indifferently  with  o  and  «,  but 
the  use  of  r  between  two  vowels,  for  the  earlier  n,  is  invari- 
able. The  inscription  of  the  Citlunnia  Rostratn,  contained 
on  a  bronze  tablet  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  in  1565, 
commemorates  the  naval  victory  of  C.  Duilius,  a.  tr.  c.  494 
(b.  r.  260).  This  preserves  many  archaic  forms,  such  as  d 
in  the  ablative,  C  for  G,  and  single  instead  of  double  eon- 
sonants.  Ritschl,  however,  suspects  that  tliis  inscription 
suffered  a  restoration,  and  that  with  forms  that  did  not 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  victory.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  Senatiis  Couaiiftum  de  BacchanaUbus,  belonging  to 
A.  r.  c.  568  (b.  c.  1S6),  and  found  in  Calabria  in  1640; 
and  the  Lex  Thoria  de  Agris,  or  Agrarian  Law  of  Sp. 
Thorius,  passed,  according  to  Rudorff,  a.  r.  o.  643  (b.  c. 
Ill),  which  presents  a  specimen  of  the  formal  written 
language  of  the  age  immediately  preceding  that  of  Cicero. 

Charles  Short. 

Latin  Literature.  The  literature  of  Rome  is  less  orig- 
inal and  complete  than  that  of  Greece,  with  which  it  stands 
most  closely  connected,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  less 
important.  For  Roman  law  everywhere  imderlies  the  con- 
stitutions of  Europe;  the  language  of  Rome  is  the  parent 
of  several  of  her  chief  tongues  :  her  literature  has  always 
been  the  chief  study  of  the  schools  ;  she  has  given  to  Chris- 
tianity its  nomenclature;  and  from  her  great  power  of 
assimilation  and  adaptation  she  has  preserved  to  us  what- 
ever was  most  valuable  of  the  Greeks,  and  probably  of  all 
other  nations  with  which  she  came  in  contact. 

The  literary  life  of  the  Romans  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods  :  (1)  The  Archaic  Period,  beginning  a.  r.  c. 
514  (B.  c.  240),  when  Livius  Andronicus  exhibited  the  first 
regular  drama  in  Latin  at  Rome :  (2)  the  Middle  Period, 
the  Ciceronian  and  the  Augustan  age,  which  beginsA.  r.  c. 
671  {b.  c.  S3);  (3)  The  Imperial  Age,  beginning  a.  d.  14. 

The  Archaic  Period. — The  earliest  literature  proper  of 
the  Romans,  as  of  other  nations,  was  poetic,  and  the  earliest 
author  Livius  Andronicus,  a.  u.  c.  470-550.  He  trans- 
lated the  Odi/8sei/  of  Homer  into  Saturnians,  and  also  ren- 
dered from  the  Greek  tragedies,  imitating  the  easier  Greek 
metres.  Cn.  Noivius  began  to  exhibit  plays  A.  tt.  c.  519, 
and  with  more  originality  than  Andronicus.  T.  Maccius 
Plautus  (c.  A.  v.c.  500-570)  was  a  prolific  writer  of  comedy. 
Of  the  plays  ascribed  to  him,  twenty-one  were  considered 
certainly  genuine,  of  which  we  have  twenty,  more  or  less 
complete,  and  nineteen  others  were  probably  genuine.  He 
borrowed  his  plots  from  the  Greeks,  but  worked  them  up 
and  with  great  ability.  His  measures  are  skilfully  handled, 
and  sometimes  with  harmonious  effect :  his  diction  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  history  of  Latin.  His  plays  long  main- 
tained their  popularity,  and  have  been  extensively  studied 
and  imitated  in  modern  times.  Q.  Ennius  (a.  u.  c.  515- 
585)  had  a  higher  social  and  political  position  than  the 
literary  men  that  preceded  him,  and  was  the  first  to  attain 
the  full  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Cicero  was  very 
fond  of  him,  and  largely  quoted  him  in  his  writing*i,  and 
Horace  styles  him  Pater  Fiuihis  as  the  founder  of  Latin 
poetry.  His  greatest  work  was  the  Atniafee,  or  history 
of  his  nation,  from  the  arrival  of  jEneas  in  Italy  down  to 
the  poet's  own  time.    He  also  wrote  tragedies,  mostly  after 


Euripides,  and  Saturm — that  is,  probably,  miscellaneoue 
poems  in  various  measures.  We  possess  them  only  in  frag- 
ments. M.  Pacuvius  (c.  a.  u.  c.  534-622),  the  nephew  of 
Ennius,  was  a  painter  and  a  poet.  There  are  extant  frag- 
ments of  his  tragedies  imitated  from  Sophocles  :  we  have  the 
titles  of  twelve  of  his  plays.  To  this  period  belong  Statins 
Ca?ciUus,  an  able  imitator  of  the  Greek  New  Comedy,  and 
Luscius  Lavinius,  the  rival  of  Terence,  against  whom  all 
the  Terentian  Prologues  are  directed  except  that  of  the  He- 
cyra.  P.  Terentius  (a.  r.  c.  569-595)  at  an  early  age  came 
from  Carthage  to  Rome,  where  he  was  a  slave  of  the  sen- 
ator Terentius.  by  whom  he  was  educated  and  set  free.  Ho 
was  intimate  with  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger,  and  hence 
the  rumor  that  Scipio  was  the  author  or  elaborator  of  the 
plays  of  Terence.  Wc  have  of  him  six  comedies,  and  prob- 
ably these  are  all  that  he  wrote.  They  were  great  favorites 
with  the  ancients,  as  they  have  been  with  the  moderns.  He 
has  not  the  versatility  of  Plautus,  neither  has  he  his  extrav- 
agance; his  verse  is  not  so  varied,  but  it  is  more  melodi- 
ous ;  his  language  is  truly  Roman,  and  his  phrases  often 
reappear  in  the  best  works  of  the  best  period  of  the  litera- 
ture. His  plays  also  have  often  been  imitated  in  the  modern 
drama.  Roman  prose,  like  English,  was  reached  by  an  in- 
termediate step,  the  earliest  Roman  historians  employing 
the  Greek  language.  These  were  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  {c. 
A.  r.  c.  525)  and  L.  Cincius  Alimentus.  M.  Porcius  Cato 
(a.  u.  c.  520-605)  was  the  first  real  Latin  prose-writer.  His 
writings  were  numerous  and  varioug.  He  wrote  On'tjivea 
in  seven  books,  an  account  of  the  Italian  tribes,  and  pub- 
lished instructions  on  agriculture,  health,  and  eloquence, 
but  only  his  Be  Re  Rustrea  has  been  preserved  entire. 
There  were  orators  of  this  period,  as  Fabius  Masimus,  ftL 
Cornelius  Cethogus,  the  Gracchi,  and  others:  and  also 
jurists,  as  Sextus  .^Hus,  who  wrote  the  first  Roman  treatise 
on  law.  L.  Attius  or  Accius  (a.  u.  c.  5S4-c.  650)  wrote 
tragedies  after  the  Greek,  and  dealt  also  with  pure  Roman 
subjects.  He  wrote  other  works,  and  resembled  Ennius  in 
the  varied  character  of  his  writings,  but  he  was  more  pol- 
ished and  accurate  in  style.  L.  Afranius  (b.  c.  A.  v.  c. 
605)  wrote  Fabulx  Tofiatir,  of  which  wc  have  the  titles.  He 
combined  the  popular  manner  of  Plautus  with  the  elegance 
of  Terence.  C.  Lucilius  (c.  a.  r.  c.  606-651)  was  the  father 
of  satire  proper  {Hvr.  S,  ii.  1  and  10).  His  writings  of 
this  class  were  numerous,  of  which  we  now  have  upwards 
of  800  fragments,  very  valuai>le  in  the  study  of  early  Latin. 
An  important  literary  work  of  Sulla's  time,  and  one  much 
copied  and  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  has  come  down  to  us 
in  the  Rheton'ca  nd  Hercnninm,  a  complete  manual  adapted 
from  Greek  sources.     It  is  by  an  unknown  hand. 

The  Middle  Period.— T\i\s  is  the  Golden  Age  of  Latin 
literature,  and  may  be  subdivided  into  two  periods,  in  tho 
first  of  which,  the  Ciceronian,  prose  culminated;  and  in 
the  second,  the  Augustan,  poetry  was  pre-eminent. 

The  Circrotiian  Age.  —  M.  Terentius  Varro  (A.  u.  c. 
638-727),  styled  by  Quintilian  vir  Romauorum  entrlitigsi- 
vui»,  of  ancient  family  and  senatorial  rank,  was  an  exten- 
sive writer,  versatile  in  matter  and  in  form.  The  total 
number  of  his  works  was  seventy-nine,  of  which  four  were 
written  in  verse.  His  prose  writings  embraced  literature, 
eloquence,  history,  jurisprudence,  grammar,  philosophy, 
geography,  husbandry,  and  other  subjects.  M.  TuUius 
Cicero  (a.  v.  c.  648-711)  was  born  near  Arpinum  in 
Latium  ;  his  father  was  a  Roman  knight.  He  was  endowed 
with  great  talents,  had  iron  industry,  was  kind  and  gene- 
rous in  his  disposition,  and  cherished  the  loftiest  aims. 
His  tone  of  mind  qualified  him  to  become  the  interpreter 
and  transplanter  of  Grecian  culture  and  refinement.  He 
was  a  true  patriot  and  full  of  good  intentions,  but  was 
without  calmness  and  that  courage  which  might  have 
carried  him  safely  through  all  the  dangers  and  distrac- 
tions which  beset  him.  Cicero  possessed,  to  a  marvel- 
lous degree,  that  Roman  power  of  appropriating  and  as- 
similating foreign  ideas  to  which  we  have  adverted.  Ho 
thus  enriched  Roman  literature  by  introducing  into  it  sev- 
eral new  departments  not  previously  attempted.  He  be- 
came the  creator  of  a  standard  prose  so  refined  and  so 
suited  to  the  genius  of  tho  Latin  language  that  it  was 
never  afterwards  surpassed.  The  real  business  of  Cicero's 
life  appears  in  his  legal  and  political  speeches,  and  here 
his  ability  shows  to  the  greatest  advantage;  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  gained  in  this  career  were  turned  to 
the  highest  account  in  the  rhetorical  treatises  which  he 
composed  toward  the  end  of  his  life.  His  later  composi- 
tions also  included  political  science,  ethics,  the  philosophy 
of  religion,  and  theoretic  philosophy.  Beside  all  this,  his 
extensive  personal  connections  and  his  social  disposition 
led  to  a  voluminous  correspondence.  Of  his  speeches,  fifty- 
seven  have  come  down  to  us ;  we  have  twenty  in  fragments, 
and  we  know  of  thirty-three  more  delivered  by  him,  mak- 
ing in  all  110.  Of  these,  the  most  famous  are  those  against 
Catiline,  for  Mile,  against  Verres,  and  the  second  against 
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Antony  (Tuc.  Dial,  de  Or.,  37;  Juo.,  Sat.  10,  125  seq.). 
In  the  case  of  Verres,  Cicero  prosecuted,  and  Hortensius, 
his  great  rival,  defended  ;  and  Cicero  by  his  success  became 
head  of  the  bar,  rex  judiciuntm.  The  extant  rhetorical 
works  of  Cicero  are — Jifutoriva,  or  De  Jtn-entunu-,  an  im- 
mature work;  De  Oratnre,  written  A.  V.  c.  699,  composed, 
after  the  manner  of  Plato,  in  a  dialogue,  and  between  the 
two  greatest  orators  of  the  preceding  period,  L.  Crassus  and 
M.  Autonius,  and  several  others;  this  work  is  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  productions  of  Cicero,  varied  in  its  contents  and 
grand  and  eloquent  in  stylo ;  Dc  Claris  Orutorihus,  or  linitua, 
a  history  of  Uoman  eloquence;  Orator  ad  M.  lirutum,  Cic- 
ero's IftHt  tpord  on  rhetoric,  giving  bis  ideal  of  an  orator; 
Pai-titiintf.a  Oratorio:,  a  sort  of  catechism  of  rhetoric;  Tuj)- 
ica  ad  C.  Trebatinin,  an  explanation  of  Aristotle's  ToniKa, 
written  down  from  memory  during  a  sea-voyage — a  mar- 
vellous feat;  Oc  Optimo  6^c(tere  Orarorwrn,  forming  the  in- 
troduction to  his  tranfilation  of  Demosthenes'  and  iEschincs' 
speeches  for  and  against  Ctesiphon.  which  translation  is 
lost.  The  four  collections  of  letters  that  have  come  down  to 
us,  if  we  count  in  ninety  adclressed  to  Cicero,  contain  alto- 
gether SGi,  and  are  a  treasure  of  contemporaneous  history, 
and  on  some  matters  the  solo  authority  extant.  Thoy  con- 
sist oi^Ad  Familinrtyi,  IG  books  (A.  V.  C.  601-711);  Ad 
Atticiiin,  12  books  (a.  v.r.  086-711);  Ad  Quintnm  Fratrem, 
3  books  (a.  v.  c.  691-700);  .4^^  .1/.  Brutnm.  2  books  (ques- 
tioned by  Markland,  Lond.,  Kt');  defended  by  C.  F.  Her- 
man, Gutting.,  IS-tl).  Cicero  studied  philosophy  originally 
to  perfect  himself  as  an  orator,  and  in  his  later  years  wrote 
on  the  subject  partly  as  a  matter  of  ambition,  .and  partly 
as  a  solace  amid  his  troubles  and  in  the  thoughtfulness  of 
declining  life.  Admirable  as  the  matter  sometimes  is,  and 
important  as  it  sometimes  is  from  the  circumst.ance  that  it 
is  our  only  means  of  knowing  the  system  or  view  in  ques- 
tion, the  form  is  scarcely  less  admirable  or  important.  Be- 
ing the  first  Uoman  writer  who  treated  philosophical  sub- 
jects in  a  clear  and  elegant  manner,  he  created  the  philo- 
sophical style  in  Latin.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his 
extant  works  in  this  department:  De  liepubHea,  6  books, 
of  which  scarcely  a  third  has  reached  us;  De  Let/ihua, 
probably  in  G  books  originally,  of  which  we  now  possess  only 
three  and  some  fragments;  Parndoxn,  an  exposition  of  six 
striking  maxims  of  the  Stoics;  Gomolntioy  on  his  daugh- 
ter's death,  of  which  only  fragments  exist;  IIorten»iu9,  on 
the  praise  of  philosophy,  now  fragmentary;  De  Finibua 
lionorum  ci  Mttlnrum,  in  5  books,  a  compilation  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  Greek  sects  concerning  the  Supreme  Good 
and  Kvil,  perhaps  the  most  carefully  elaborated  of  all  his 
philosophical  works;  Aeademica ,  <yx  doctrines  of  the  Acad- 
emy, originally  in  2  books,  afterwards  rewritten  in  4  books ; 
we  have  now  the  second  book  of  the  1st  ed.,  and  of  the  2d 
ed.  the  first  part  of  the  first  and  some  fragments  ;  Tnneu- 
laiiiK  Diaputatintieg,  in  5  hooks,  on  certain  metaphysical  and 
moral  points ;  Tim.vuH,  a  free  rendering  of  Plato's  dialogue 
of  this  name:  Dr  Deomm  Xnturn,  in  3  books,  mainly  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Greek  philosophers  on  this  subject;  Cato 
Aftijor,  or  praiso  of  old  age,  containing  materials  drawn  from 
Plato,  Xeiiophon,  and  others,  with  a  careful  delineation  of 
Cato's  character,  finished  in  style  and  important  in  matter; 
De  Divinntiuncj  in  2  books,  a  supplement  to  Dc  Denruin 
Nafnra  ;  De  Fatn,  now  in  mutilated  form,  attacking  the 
views  of  the  Stoics  and  defending  those  of  the  Ax-adeinics ; 
Lfcliuit,  or  praiso  of  fricndsliip,  largely  drawn  from  (Jreok 
sources,  composed  in  a  highly  interesting  manner;  Dc 
Gloria,  in  2  hooks,  read  by  Petrarch,  but  since  lost;  Dc 
OjfiriiM,  in  .')  books,  a'ldressed  to  his  son  to  form  his  morals, 
hastily  written  and  practical,  containing  some  just  and  pro- 
found views  and  enlivened  by  illustrations  from  Roman  his- 
tory. In  the  department  of  jurisprudence  he  wrote  Dc  Jure 
Civili.  He  made  some  attempts  in  history,  as  CuminruttirinH 
CinmnlattiH  Siu' iind  Adniiranda,  which  are  lost.  In  poetry  this 
groat  prose-writer,  liko  our  .Jeremy  Taylor,  was  liltln  more 
than  a  versifier,  and  only  sulijected  himself  to  thn  ridicule 
of  the  great  poets,  as  Juvenal  {Snt.  10,  \'2\  f-i/.}  uud  Mar- 
tial (2,  89,  3  Heq.).  Cicero's  frccdman  and  friend.  Tiro,  sur- 
vived him,  and  published  his  orations  and  letters.  C.  .Ju- 
lius Cajsar  (a.  i;,  o.  651-710)  had  the  most  varied  talents; 
lio  was  second  as  an  orat'»r  only  to  Cicero— was  a  liistnrian, 
a  grammarian,  a  groat  statoKmnn  an*!  grneral.  Df  his 
literary  works  the  most  important  has  come  down  (n  us, 
Cninincutarii  de  Hclln  (iallirit,  in  7  books,  and  iff  Itflln 
Cirifi,  in  .T  bookR  ;  and  after  his  death  the  last  year  in  Gaul 
and  the  Alexandrine,  African,  nnd  Spanifh  warf  were  nar- 
ralcd  by  his  friends,  the  Itr-'l  Iwn  by  A.  Ilirtius.  and  the 
hi'-t  two  \ty  some  unknown  bund,  ('a'sur's  style  is  a  inodid 
of  Himplicity,  precision,  and  directness,  with  little  rhetori- 
(Mil  ornament,  Cornelius  Xepos  (e.  A.  ir.  r.  firtO-7.'lO),  tho 
frieml  tti'  Cicero  and  Atticus,  and  al?o  of  Catullus,  was  a 
S'lrm-wliiif  voluminous  writt-r  **(  history  and  biography,  hut 
only  a  portion  of  his  De  Virit  llliittribui  is  extant.  His 
stylo  is  gnaceful,  but  deviates  in  some  points  from  classio 


usage.  T.  Lucretius  Carus  (c.  A.  r.  c.  656-699)  in  his  De 
JirruiH  yatura,  in  G  books,  treated  of  physics,  of  meta- 
physics, and  the  Epicurean  ethics,  in  imitation  of  Empe- 
docles  and  Ennius.  This  work  is  important  as  being  the 
fullest  exponent  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  and  though 
written  in  an  archaic  style,  it  was  composed  with  great 
mastery  of  thought  and  expression.  He  received  little  at- 
tention in  his  own  age,  but  tho  Augustan  poets  admired  and 
copied  him.  He  has  been  fortunate  in  his  treatment  in 
moilern  times,  having  been  edited  by  tho  great  Lachmann 
(Berlin,  Ks^O-GOj  and  by  a  consummate  English  scholar, 
Mr.  Munro  (Camb.,  1860-73).  C.  Sallustius  Crispus  (a.  u.  c. 
667-720)  devoted  tho  last  years  of  his  life  to  history.  Of 
his  works  we  have  fi'lhim  Cafiliuariuiti  and  licllnm  Jiiffur- 
t/iitmrn  complete;  of  his  IHntniiir,  in  5  books,  wo  have  only 
fragments.  He  wag  the  first  Uoman  historian  who  wrote 
according  to  fixed  rules.  Like  his  great  model,  Thucydides, 
he  was  sententious  and  concise,  sometimes  even  to  obscuri- 
ty. He  deviated  from  the  usages  of  his  time,  perhaps 
largely  through  hatred  of  Cicero,  and  afVected  archaic  dic- 
tion. C.  \'alerius  Catullus  (a.  r.  c.  667-700),  called  by 
Teuffcl  the  greatest  lyric  poet  in  Latin,  and  by  Xiebuhr 
the  greatest  poet  Rome  ever  possessed,  except  perhaps  some 
few  of  the  earlier  ones,  followed  at  first  the  track  of  tho 
Alexandrine  poets,  but  afterwards  developed  rich  lyrical 
talent  which  was  ripened  by  love  and  a  bitter  experience 
of  life.  The  1 16  pieces  that  have  come  down  to  us  refer  to 
such  a  variety  of  topics,  are  composed  in  so  many  different 
styles  and  metres,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  chi.«sify  them. 
Some  are  strictly  lyrical,  one  is  a  legendary  heroic,  four 
may  be  called  elegies,  and  several  ejdgrams.  His  genius 
adorned  whatever  it  touched,  but  it  is  every  way  to  be  a 
matter  of  profound  regret  that  many  of  his  poems  are  de- 
filed by  gross  coarseness  and  sensuality.  P.  Vcrgilius  Maro 
(a.  u.  c  684-735),  by  way  of  eminence  the  Roman  poet, 
was  alike  distinguished  for  ability,  learning,  delicacy,  and 
amiability.  His  extant  poems  are,  ten  JCclo^it:  or  bucolics, 
imitations  and  partly  translations  of  Theocritus  :  Ireortfica, 
in  4  books,  in  which  he  partly  availed  himself  of  his  own 
experience  in  youth  and  p.artly  drew  on  the  Greek  writers, 
especially  on  Xcnophon  and  Hesiod,  and  partly  on  the 
Uoman  writers  De  Jltbus  Rn»tirin  ;  tho  mai^tcrly  diction 
of  this  work  makes  it  tho  most  perfect  Roman  poem  as  a 
work  of  art;  the  ^'Eucid,  in  12  books,  oij  which  Vergil  spent 
tho  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  dying  regarded  as  in  an 
unfinished  state.  In  this  poem,  which  has  taken  its  place 
among  the  great  epics  of  the  world.  Vergil  partly  availed 
himself  of  Greek  models,  and  jiartly  relied  on  his  exten- 
sive studies  in  Italian  legends,  history,  and  localities.  Be- 
side these  undoubtedly  genuine  works,  wo  have  several 
Carmimi  ^fin<^nt^  ])erha]>s  wrongly  attributed  to  him.  As 
to  the  form  of  his  name,  the  inscriiitions  of  the  time  of  tho 
Republic  and  of  tho  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  arc 
in  favor  of  VeriiHiii»  ;  the  earliest  dated  instance  of  the  uso 
of  the  form  Vir;/ilii(H  belongs  to  the  fifth  century  •  after 
Christ.  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus  (a.  v.  c.  GS9-7-I6)  has  shared 
with  Vergil  the  greatest  popularity  among  all  the  Roman 
poets.  Tlie  brancli  of  poetry  ho  first  cultivated  was  satire  ; 
of  this  we  have  two  books  or  eighteen  pieces;  his  Epudon 
Liber,  of  about  the  same  date,  a  sort  of  satire  of  a  more 
special  character,  contains  seventeen  pieces.  He  after- 
wards resolved  to  transplant  .-Mcieus  and  Suppho  into  Ro- 
man soil,  and  the  result  is  the  three  first  hooks  of  the  Cttr- 
miuu  or  odes,  to  which  ho  added  a  fourth  after  an  interval 
of  about  six  years.  These  are  tho  most  elaborate  of  all 
his  works.  I'lic  Fpi»tii/fr,  23  in  number  in  2  books,  arc 
of  the  samo  general  character  as  the  Satinr,  but  being 
written  in  tho  maturity  of  his  learning  an'l  ability,  have 
higher  (pmlilii'S  and  are  in  a  more  perfect  lorni :  the  third 
of  tho  second  book,  tho  Ant  Porttca,  treating  of  testlietic 
questions  in  tho  Greek  stylo,  is  tho  most  famous  of  tho 
Epistles.  Albius  Tibullus  {o.  A.  u.  r.  700-73.'))  followed  tho 
Alexandrine  poets  in  his  choice  of  amatory  subjects;  his 
representati()ns  are  natural  and  his  style  very  simple.  Wo 
have  four  books  of  Fh-jicH  under  liis  name,  of  which  tho 
third  is  by  an  imitator  of  Tibullus;  Lygflamus  is  his  real 
or  fictitious  designation.  Scxtus  Propertius  (c  A.  r.  <•. 
7i»5-739)  was  alsn  an  olcgiae  poet,  and  a  diseipio  of  tho 
Alexandrines,  learned  and  ofli-n  obscure,  but  lively  and 
original.  lie  has  left  five  books  of  Fh;firH.  V.  Ovidius 
Naso  (A.  V.  V.  71 1-770),  tho  most  prolific  of  the  great  poets 
of  Homo,  was  carefully  bre<l  as  a  pleader,  but  from  natural 
bent  turned  off  into  the  path  of  poetry.  Tho  following 
are  his  works  now  extant  :  Ihrnid,fi,2\  letters  in  elegiac 
verse,  f<Mgned  to  have  been  written  by  ladios  or  chiefs  in 
Iho  heroic  ago  ;  Libri  Amnrmn,  49  elegies,  chiclly  amatory 
pieces;  Am  Amntoria,  a.  didactic  poem  in  elegiac  vorso  ; 
Hemedia  Aviurin,  of  the  Same  character  and  form  ;  Mrtn. 
mnrphonruii  Libri  AT.,  a  collection  of  the  most  re-uarkablo 
fables  of  classio  mythology,  in  dactylic  hexamciers :  Fan. 
toram  Libri  V/.,  aii  exposition  io  elegiacs  of  tho  festivals  in 
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the  Roman  calendar;  Tn'sttum  Libri  V.  and  Ex  Ponto  Librl 
/r.,  the  former  consisting  of  50  elegies  and  the  latter  of  4G, 
describing  his  sufferings  on  his  way  to  exile  and  while  he  was 
in  exile ;  Ibis,  a  poem  in  elegiacs  written  against  an  enemy 
whose  name  is  concealed;  Halletiticvn,  a  fragment  in  hex- 
ameters on  fishes.  Ovid  had  a  most  fertile  mind,  possessed 
great  mastery  of  form,  and  treated  his  subjects  with  inim- 
itable ease  and  grace,  and  had  he  been  as  refined  as  Vergil, 
he  would  have  rivalled  him  in  fame.  T.  Livius  of  Patavium 
(a.  u.  c.  695-770)  was  the  most  important  prose-writer  of 
the  Augustan  age.  He  wrote  on  philosophy  and  on  rhet- 
oric, but  his  great  work  was  his  Ab  Urbe  Condita  Libri,  or 
history  of  Kome  from  ihe  foundation  of  the  city  to  A.  u.  c. 
745,  in  ]42  books,  of  which  only  ?ib  are  extant,  being  the 
first  decade  and  books  21-45;  but  we  have  a  summary, 
Pcrioc/iPpf  of  most  of  the  lost  portion.  For  his  matter  he 
drew  especially  on  Polybius  and  the  later  annalists;  hut 
his  manner,  eminently  natural  and  lively,  of  relating  events 
and  of  depicting  moods  and  characters,  was  his  own.  His 
diction  was  wanting  in  strict  classical  Latiuity,  and  its 
provincial  characteristics  were  designated  as  putavinitas 
(Qnint.  15,  55).  Justinus,  who,  with  Floras,  probably 
lived  in  the  age  of  the  Antouines,  abridged  the  UniverBnl 
Hisforij  of  Trogus,  a  work  in  44  books,  written  in  the  age 
of  Livy.  Vitruvius  PolUo  composed  (c.  a.  tj.  c.  740)  JJc 
Architectnra  Lihri  A'.,  and  dedicated  it  to  Augustus. 

The  Imperial  Aye,  the  Silver  Afje  of  Hoinan  Literature. 
The  First  Century,  A.  D.  14-117. — M.  Velleius  Paterculus 
(a.  d.  30)  treated  the  history  of  the  Empire  in  his  abridg- 
ment of  Roman  history  in  two  books.  His  words  are  clas- 
sical, but  his  style  is  affected  and  pompous.  To  the  same 
period  belongs  Valerius  Maximus,  whose  Fnctornm  et  Die- 
tornm  MemorabiUnm  Libri  IX.,  addressed  to  Tiberius,  is  a 
compilation  made  without  taste  or  discrimination.  A. 
Cornelius  Celsus,  of  the  time  of  Nero,  wrote  on  various 
practical  matters,  and  composed  an  encyclopaedia,  of  which 
the  eight  books  treating  of  medicine  alone  have  reached  us. 
Phtedrus,  partly  under  Tiberius  and  partly  under  his  suc- 
cessor, published  his  book  of  .Effopean  Fables  in  good  iam- 
bic senarii,  and  in  good  literary  style.  L.  Ann;neus  Seneca 
(c.  a.  v.  c.  750-a.  d.  G5),  the  most  brilliant  figure  of  his  time, 
in  genius  and  culture  may  be  compared  with  Ovid.  His 
works  were  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  but  composed 
with  an  aim  to  brilliancy  rather  than  accuracy.  Many  of 
them  are  known  only  in  fragments  or  by  quotations. 
Among  those  extant  may  he  mentioned  Epistul.T  ad  Luril- 
iun>,  Apoeolocijntosis,  a  satire  upon  Claudius,  and  Dc  lic- 
nejiciis.  We  have  also  as  attributed  to  Si-'noea  certain  epi- 
grams and  tragedies.  The  latter,  eight  in  number,  agree 
in  the  main  with  one  another  and  with  the  prose  works  of 
Soneca.  Q.  Curtiu?  Rufus,  under  Claudius,  wrote  Historite 
Alcxnndri  Mtn/ni,  in  10  books,  the  two  first  of  which  are 
lost.  Ho  is  rather  a  rhetorician  than  a  historian,  and  in 
his  stylo  somewhat  resembles  Seneca.  Contemporary  with 
Senefta  was  Columella  of  Gades,  who  wrote  De  lie  Huntica, 
in  12  books.  Under  Caligula  or  Claudius,  Pomponius  Mela 
wrote  his  De  Chronof/raphin,  in  3  books,  the  earliest  geog- 
raphy we  possess.  A.  Persius  Flaccus  (a.  d.  34-62)  wrote 
some  compositions  that  have  been  lost,  and  six  satires, 
which  are  mostly  reflections  on  tenets  of  the  Stoics,  with 
extensive  employment  of  Horatian  words  and  phrases.  M. 
Annaius  Lucanus,  a  friend  of  Persius  and  nephew  of  Sen- 
eca (a.  d.  30-G5),  wrote  on  various  subjects  in  prose  and 
verse.  We  have  his  Pharsalia,  in  10  books,  an  unfinished 
epic  on  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Ccesar.  It  is 
historically  accurate,  but  the  style  is  artificial  and  pathetic, 
possessing  great  beauties  and  great  defects.  In  Nero's 
time  arose  that  ethical  novel  which  we  have  under  the 
name  of  Petronius  Arbiter.  Originally  a  large  work,  it 
is  now  a  heap  of  fragments,  the  largest  of  which  is  the 
Oena  Trininlchionis.  C.  Plinius  Secundus,  Pliny  the  Elder 
(a.  d.  23-79),  an  officer  and  inspector  of  finance,  was 
also  a  person  of  great  and  diverse  literary  activity.  Of  his 
works  there  is  extant  only  his  Xnturtt'lis  Historin,  in  37 
books,  a  sort  of  encyclopjedia  of  natural  science.  It  was 
compiled  from  a  great  number  of  authors,  and  is  admirable 
for  its  extent,  but  bears  marks  of  haste,  and  is  composed 
in  an  uneven  style.  It  long  enjoyed  groat  authority.  The 
only  poet  of  the  time  of  Vespasian  that  has  come  down  to 
us  is  Valerius  Flaccus,  whose  Artfonautica,  in  10  books,  is  an 
imitation  of  Apollonius  of  Rhodes.  The  style  is  pretentious 
and  the  phraseology  mostly  derived  from  Vergil.  Under  Do- 
mitian  wrote  C.  SiUus  Italicus  (a.  d.  25-101),  originally  a 
politician,  then  a  literary  man.  He  wrote  the  Pitnim,  a  poem 
in  17  books,  deriving  his  matter  from  Livy  and  Polybius, 
and  in  style  imitating  Homer  and  Vergil.  At  the  same 
period  (c.  A.  i>.  45-96)  lived  P.  Papinius  Statius.  His 
earliest  and  largest  work  was  the  Thebaifi,  in  12  books, 
drawing  on  Antiraachus  for  material  and  following  ^'crgil 
in  form  ;  he  left  his  Aehilleis  unfinished  ;  his  Sihvr,  in  5 
books  are  very  interesting,  forming  valuable  sketches  of 


the  time.  Mostly  under  Domitian  also  lived  M.  Valerius 
Martialis  (c.  a.  d.  42-102)  ;  we  have  by  him  fifteen  books  of 
epigrams,  turning  on  the  social  life  of  Rome  in  those  days, 
with  all  its  grossness  and  servility.  Martial  appears  in  these 
writings  almost  equal  to  Ovid  in  ease  and  elegance  of  poetic 
form,  but  sinks  quite  below  him  in  moral  degradation. 
M.  Fabius  Quintilianus  (c.  a.  d.  35-95)  holds  a  high  place 
among  the  prose-writers  of  this  period.  Educated  at  first 
for  the  bar,  he  afterwards  became  the  most  distinguished 
teacher  of  eloquence  in  Rome.  He  composed  a  work  on 
the  causes  cf  the  decay  of  oratory,  which  is  lost ;  we  happily 
still  possess  his  great  work  Institutio  Oratoria,  in  12  books, 
on  the  complete  training  of  the  orator.  This  work  is  very 
valuable  for  its  matter,  and  treats  the  subject  in  an  inter- 
esting and  judicious  manner.  Quintilian  was  sensitive  to 
the  faults  of  the  diction  of  his  period,  and  continually  reverts 
to  the  earlier  and  better  usage,  never  wearying  of  praising 
and  recommending  Cicero;  but  Quintilian's  own  style 
seems  artificial  and  ungraceful  to  the  admirers  of  that  con- 
summate writer.  Sextus  Julius  Frontinus  (c.  a.  d.  40-103), 
a  distinguished  engineer,  has  left  records  of  his  experience 
and  studies  ;  we  have  extant  Strntn<iemijtay  a  work  on 
tactics,  and  De  Aqnis  L'rbis  Ror.iir,  in  2  books,  written  in  a 
concise  and  refined  style.  The  most  eminent  poet  of  the 
time  of  Trajan  is  D.  Junius  Juvenalis  (c.  a.  r>.  47-130), 
who  turned  from  the  study  of  oratory  and  the  pursuits  of 
war  to  the  study  of  poetry.  We  have  by  liim  sixteen  satires, 
the  last  of  which  betray  the  infirmities  and  faults  of  age. 
The  earlier  satires  depict  the  vices  of  Roman  society  in  a 
manner  always  interesting,  and  sometimes  horribly  vivid. 
His  style  is  concise,  energetic,  and  always  suited  to  his 
theme,  only  he  indulges  now  and  then  in  a  flash  of  sarcas- 
tic wit  even  in  his  most  grave  passages.  Among  the 
prose-writers  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  the  first  place  has  been 
conceded  to  C.  Cornelius  Tacitus  (c.  A.  D.  54-119)  His 
extant  works  are  Diahnjus  de  Orator  ibus,  composed 
with  a  fulness  and  grace  not  found  in  Tacitus's  other 
writings;  Aijrieohi,  a  valuable  biography  of  his  father-in- 
law,  reminding  us  by  its  manner  now  of  Sallust,  now  of 
Cicero  ;  Germania,  written  in  a  sympathetic  spirit  and  with 
a  high  rhetorical  coloring;  Ilistfiria^a,  narrative  chiefly  of 
the  Flavian  dynasty  (a.  n.  69-96),  originally  in  fourteen 
books,  of  which  only  the  four  first  and  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  have  come  down  ;  Annales,  or  Ab  Exceseu  Divi  Auguatif 
in  IG  books,  a  history  of  a.  d.  14-6S,  of  which  we  now 
have  only  the  first  and  the  last  third.  His  style  is  very 
peculiar;  it  is  concise  often  to  harshness,  audacious  in  its 
irregularities,  and  withal  of  a  poetic  coloring;  it  is  com- 
monly sententious,  but  on  special  occasions  grand  and  son- 
orous, and  then  reminds  us  of  the  best  periods  rounded  by 
the  hand  of  Cicero.  C.  Plinius  Ciecilius  Secundus,  Pliny 
the  Younger,  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Pliny  the  Elder 
(A.  I).  62-113),  was  a  fluent,  smooth,  and  interesting 
writer.  Wo  have  of  him  the  speech  in  which  he  returned 
thanks  to  Trajan  for  the  consulate,  commonly  called  Pane- 
fflfricus;  Epiftulsr,  composed  with  a  view  to  publication, 
in  9  books;  and  Epiatulsc  PUnii  ct  Trajani,m  an  unfin- 
ished state. 

The  limit  assigned  to  this  article  allows  us  to  add 
scarcely  more  than  the  chief  names  of  the  rest  of  the  Im- 
perial Period. 

Of  the  aeeond  century  of  our  era  are  Suetonius,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Lires  of  the  Ttrelve  Csasors  ;  Florus,  who  wrote 
an  abridgment  of  Roman  history' ;  Terentius  Scaurus,  the 
grammarian;  the  historian  Appian,  who  wrote  in  Greek; 
the  jurists  Ulpius  and  Gains;  the  critic  Aulus  Gcllius,  au- 
thor of  the  Noctes  Attica:;  Appuleius,  author  of  the  Met- 
amorphoses :  Minucius  Felix,  whose  Octavius  is  the  earliest 
extant  work  of  Christian  Latin  literature;  Tertullian,  a 
defender  of  Christianity ;  Acron  and  Porphyrion,  the  classic 
commentators;  the  Versio  Vetus  of  the  Bible,  afterwards 
revised  and  called  the  Vulgata.  In  the  third  eeiiturt/  wo 
find  the  jurists  Ulpian  and  Julius  Paulus ;  Cyprian,  lush- 
op  of  Carthage,  chiefly  an  apologist;  Nonius  the  lexicog- 
rapher; Terentianus  Maurus,  a  writer  on  metres:  Ar- 
nobius,  a  Christian  apologist,  and  Lactantius  his  pupil,  the 
most  elegant  of  all  the  Christian  Latinists.  To  the  fonrth 
e^»/MrV  belong  the  grammarians  ^'ictorinus  and  Dunatus; 
Eutropius  the  historian;  the  theologian  Hilary;  the  poet 
Ausonius ;  Damasus,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  of  Chris- 
tian hymns;  Ammianus  the  historian;  the  grammarian 
Servius ;  St.  Ambrose,  whose  hymns  approach  classical 
perfection;  St.  Jerome,  the  translator  of  the  Bible  and  re- 
viser of  the  earlier  version ;  Prudentius,  the  greatest  of  the 
Christian  poets;  Claudian,  the  last  classic  poet;  and  St. 
Augustine,  the  theologian,  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  Fa- 
thers. This  period,  the  period  of  decay,  cannot  well  go 
beyond  the  time  of  the  philosopher  Boethius,  c.  A.  n.  500, 
and  certainly  not  beyond  the  age  of  Justinian,  under 
whom  the  great  Corjius  Jurif^  was  drawn  up,  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century.  Charles  Short. 
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Lati'nus,  a  king  of  Latinm,  was,  according  to  the  com- 
mon tradition,  a  sou  of  Faunus  and  the  nymph  Marica,  and 
the  father  of  Laviuia,  whom  he  gave  in  m:irriago  to  jEneas. 
But  besides  this  there  were  many  other  difTereut  traditions 
concerning  his  de.^ccnt  and  history. 

Latitude,  on  the  earth,  is  the  distance  of  a  place  from 
the  equatiir  measured  on  the  meridian  passing  through  the 
place,  and  expressed  in  denominations  of  circular  measure. 
To  the  ancient  gongrapiiers  the  hirgesi  dimensiun  of  the 
known  worhl  was  that  which  lay  in  the  direction  E.  and  W. 
Hence  distances  measured  E.  or  W.  from  a  meridian  as- 
Bumed  as  an  axis  of  reference  were  called  longitudes  {Lat. 
^oii^fVif^/o.  "length  "),  and  those  measure<l  in  the  transverse 
direction,  latitudes  (Lat.  (atitinln,  "  hrcadth  ").  Gcogrnphi- 
cal  latitude  is  the  angle  made  hy  the  vertical  (or  per)>en- 
dicular  to  tlie  horizon)  at  the  place  and  ilio  plane  of  the 
equator;  but  as  the  earth  is  not  truly  spherical,  this  verti- 
cal is  not  usually  coincident  in  direction  with  the  radius 
drawn  to  tho  place  from  the  earth's  centre.  The  angle 
made  by  this  radius  with  the  plane  of  the  equator  is  called 
the  geocentric  latitude.  Geographical  latitude  is  also  the 
angle  made  by  the  horizon  of  the  place  (which  is  the  plane 
touching  the  earth  at  the  place)  and  the  horizon  or  tangent 
plane  of  that  point  of  tho  equator  in  which  the  meridian 
of  the  place  cuts  it:  and  as  this  last  plane  is  necessarily 
parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  it  fi)llows  that  the  latitude  of  a 
place  is  equal  to  the  angle  whinh  its  horizon  makes  with 
the  earth's  axis,  and  that  the  elevation  of  the  pole  above 
the  horizon  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  Hence, 
if  there  were  a  star  situated  truly  in  the  pole  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  the  latitude  of  any  place  at  wliieh  such  star  could 
bo  seen  could  bo  determined  by  the  simple  observation  of 
that  star,  correction  having  been  made  for  the  effects  of 
refraction,  aberration,  and  nutation.  As  the  star  called  the 
pole-star  is  not  truly  in  tlie  pole,  when  it  is  observed  for 
latitude  further  and  more  important  correction  is  necessary 
for  its  position  at  the  time  of  observation  relatively  to  the 
true  pole.  A  meridian  observation  of  any  star  or  other 
celestial  body,  whose  declination  (distance  from  the  equi- 
noctial or  celestial  equator)  at  the  time  of  observation  is 
knr)wn,  affords  an  easy  means  of  determining  latitude. 
Meridian  observations  of  stars  passing  near  the  zenith  fur- 
nish the  most  satisfactory  results,  being  hardly  perceptibly 
affected  by  refraction.  Observations  of  celestial  bodies  out 
of  the  meridian  may  also,  with  proper  auxiliary  data,  bo 
used  for  ascertaining  latitudes,  tlie  varying  conditions  pre- 
senting several  distinct  problems  in  spherical  astronomy. 

Latitude  in  the  heavens  is  the  distance,  in  angular  mea- 
sure, of  any  celestial  object  from  tho  ecliptie,  or  plane  of 
the  earth's  orbit,  measurecl  on  a  secondary  (that  is,  a  circle 
perpendicular)  to  the  ecliptic.  The  latitude  is  geocentric 
if  given  as  it  would  seem  if  observed  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  heliocentric  if  given  in  like  manner  as  if  observed 
from  the  centre  of  the  sun.  F.  A.  ?.  Bakxakd. 

IjatitiuUna'riaiis,  a  former  Broad-Chureh  party  in 
the  Church  of  England.  Their  chief  seat  was  Cambridge, 
and  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  their  most  flourishing 
period.  The  Latitudinarians  attempted  to  unite  the  Puri- 
tan and  Presbyterian  elements  with  the  national  Church. 
They  were  strongly  Protestant  and  Low  Chureii  in  their 
feelings,  and  generally  Arminian  or  indifferent  in  doctrine. 
Burnet,  Whiston,  Tillotson,  Chillingworth,  Cudwurth.  More, 
dale,  and  Wilkins  were  among  their  greatest  names.  The 
modern  Hroad-Church  party  la  also  called  Lalitudinarian. 

La'tium^  'luring  tho  Uoman  empire  tho  most  fertile 
and  most  densely  peopled  province  of  Italy.  Its  undu- 
lating plain,  ri-<ing  from  the  Mediterranean  l.i  tho  Apen- 
nines, produceil  the  choicest  wines,  and  eontuined,  besides 
Horiie.  the  capital  of  tho  empire,  many  populous  and  flour- 
ishing towns;  as,  for  instaiic<',  Alba  Longa,  Tuseulum, 
Ardoa,  Lavinium.  Antium,  and  Corioli.  By  neglect  the 
water-courses  and  th"j  whole  <lrainirig  system  of  the  plain 
fell  into  disorcler,  ami  thus  tho  whole  coant-district  between 
Antium  and  Terracina  was  transformed  into  an  unproiUic- 
tive  and  pestiferous  swanqi,  known  as  the  Pontine  Alarshes. 

I^ato'na  [Gr.  Leto],  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  mother 
of  Apollo  and  Diana  (Artemis)  by  Jupiter  (Zeus).  Pur- 
sued by  a  serpent  sent  by  Juno  (flora),  she  fled  from  place 
to  pliiee,  until  at  last  she  found  re«t  on  the  floating  island 
of  helos,  which  Jupiter  fixer!  flrmly  for  her,  and  where  she 
bore,  him  two  ohildron.  Although  tho  myths  relating  to  her 
were  much  enlarged  by  later  writers,  no  special  worship  was 
ever  instituted  for  her,  and  she  had  no  temples  of  her  own. 

ratonr'<P.\iivrrpno',de(Tutoi'iin.KMAi.oCoutu:T), 
b.  at  Carhaix.  Mrlttany,  Nov.  '2'.';  171-!:  educated  at  tho 
college  of  t^uimper;  entered  military  service  in  17tt7  :  served 
for  some  tinio  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  1782  at  the  siege  of  Port  Mahoii ;  was  a  ciptain  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  ;  fouLjht  with  brilliant  suc- 
cess in  tho  republican  armies  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyreuocs, 


and  became  the  commander  (although  still  retaining  the 
simple  title  of  captain)  of  a  vanguard  of  8000  men,  com- 
posed of  all  the  companies  of  grenadiers,  which  soon  be- 
came famous  as  "  the  infernal  column."  and  more  than  once 
decided  the  battle  by  its  irresistible  impetuosity.  In  17'.)3 
ho  retired  from  service  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  mak- 
ing a  sea-voyage  he  was  taken  by  an  Ens;lish  cruiser  and 
held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  till  17U7.  He  re-entered  the 
army  as  a  substitute  for  the  last  son  of  one  of  his  friends; 
fought  under  Massena  in  Switzerland,  and  then  at  the  head 
of  his  own  company  in  Germany,  where  he  fell  at  Obcr- 
hausen.  Bavaria,  Juno  27,  1800.  His  indomitable  courage, 
his  noble  pride,  and  the  generosity  and  simplicity  of  his 
character  made  him  the  idol  of  the  soldiers.  After  his 
death  his  heart  was  embalmed  and  carried  in  a  silver  vase 
by  his  company,  and  his  name  continued  to  be  called  at 
roil  till  1814,  tho  oldest  sergeant  answering,  "Died  on  tho 
field  of  honor."  He  had  a  passion — not  unsuccessful — for 
linguistical  studies,  and  published  in  17il2  J^'ouvdlea  Re- 
cherchra  snr  la  Laiu/ur,  VOritjiue  rt  Ics  Autiquitfn  des  lire- 
tonti,  which  was  reprinted  in  1802  under  the  title  OrigincB 
Gatduiacfi. 

Jja  Trappe^  a  retired  valley  in  the  department  of  Orne 

(Normandy),  France,  8  miles  N.  of  Mortagne,  where  in 
1110  a  Cistercian  abbey  was  founded  under  very  severe 
rules,  from  which  originated  the  celebrated  religious  order 
known  as  the  Trappists  (which  see). 

Latreille'  (PrniiRn  Andre),  b.  at  Brives,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Corrt^ze,  France,  Nov.  29,  17G2;  studied  first 
theology,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  178G,  but  devoted 
himself  afterwards  to  the  study  of  entomology:  became 
superintendent  of  the  entomological  division  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  at  Paris  in  I7S'8,  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  1814.  and  professor  of  zoology  after  tho 
death  of  Lamarck  in  1820.  and  d.  Feb.  (J,  1833.  The  most 
prominent  of  his  numerous  and  voluminous  writings  are — 
Histoire  untnrrJle  dcs  Cruntari'»  ct  (Irs  InRcctca  (l-i  vols.,  1802 
—05),  Genera  Cruntacenrum  tt  fnnritoruin  (4  vols.,  lSOfi-09), 
Coura  d'&itomn/nyie  (1831).  He  also  wrote  part^<*  of  Ruf- 
fon's  J\Mttiral  Hi'stori/  and  the  entomological  part  of  Cuvier's 
Ri'tjnc  (I  lit  ma  I. 

La'tro  (M.  Porcius),  of  Spanish  birth,  flourished  in 
Rome  in  tho  time  of  Augustus.  H^e  is  highly  spoken  of 
by  Quintilian,  and  also  by  the  elder  Seneca,  who  had  known 
him  from  boyhood,  and  wlio  has  given  in  his  Cmitrovcrain: 
interesting  details  of  his  personal  and  professional  charac- 
ter, and  sjjcciincns  of  his  declamatious.  Among  his  pupils 
was  the  poet  Ovid.  He  d.  k.  v.  4,  having  taken  his  own 
life,  according  to  Jerome,  while  suffering  from  a  severe 
fever.  His  writings  have  perished  ;  for  the  Dcdamatio  in 
C.  Safhiittitim  Crinpnin  and  the  DcrJanialio  in  Ciceronrni 
have  been  ascribed  to  him  wilh<nit  sufficient  reason.  (See 
Bahr's  Oeacfu  d.  Ri'nn.  Lit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  48S  ;  Lindner,  I)c 
M.  Porcio  Latronc   Commentatio,  Brcslau,  1855.) 

H.  Drisler. 

Latrobe',  post-b.  of  Westmoreland  eo.,  Pa.,  41  miles 
E.  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  Loyalhanna  Creek,  at  tho  junction 
of  the  Ligonier  Valley  and  Pennsylvania  Central  R.  Rs., 
has  1  weekly  newspaper,  7  churches,  2  hotels,  2  banks,  1 
college,  and  I  convent  (St.  Vincent  and  St.  Xavier  I,  3  large 
coal  and  cokt;  companies,  a  paper-mill,  2  ])laning-mills, 
several  large  flouring-mills,  carworks  and  machine-shops, 
and  the  usual  number  of  stores  and  shops.  Pop.  112". 
CiiAHLKS  B.  Fink,  Eu.  "Advanck." 

Ijatrobe  (Bksjamin  Hknrv),  b.  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land. May  1.17(17;  wasedueated  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic ;  served  in  the  Prussian  army  (1785);  returned  to  Eng- 
land ;  studied  architecture ;  became  surveyor  of  (luhlio 
oflices  of  London  (1788);  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1700,  built 
the  bank  of  Pennsylvaniii,  the  Schuylkill  waterworks,  the 
cathedral  anil  exchange  at  Baltimore,  completed  the  Capitol 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  rebuilt  it  after  its  destruction  in  1S15; 
built  steamboats  at  Pittsburg  in  tho  same  year,  and  d.  at 
New  Orleans  in  Sept.,  1820. 

T.atrobe  (Rkn-jahin  H.),  h,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Deo. 
19,  ISOC);  graduated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Ualtiuiore,  IM23; 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  after  practising 
his  profession  in  New  Jersey  iind  Bnltimore  for  a  few  years. 
abandoned  it  to  become  a  eivil  engineer,  and  in  1830  was 
apjiointed  assistant  to  Jomilhan  Knight,  then  chief  engi- 
neer of  tlie  Baltimoro  and  Ohio  U.  R.  Co.,  as  such  locating 
the  Washington  branch  of  that  roiid  nnd  that  between  Point 
of  Rocks  and  Harper's  Kerry,  and  many  other  important 
divisions:  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  and  Port 
Deposit  R.  R.,  locating  ami  completing  U  ;  succeeded  Mr. 
Knight  on  his  retirement  in  lS12,^nnd  finished  the  road 
to  Wheeling,  Va. ;  has  been  chief  engineer  ami  president 
of  various  railroad  eompanio",  besides  consulting  engineer 
for  various  State  governments,  and  is  frequently  consulted 
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LATROBE— LAUDEK. 


by  the  general  government  on  important  works  of  internal 
improvement. 

Latrobe  (Charles  Joseph),  b.  in  England  early  in  the 
ninetecntli  century  :  author  of  several  works  of  travel  of 
high  merit,  among  which  are  The  Alpenstock,  or  Sketches 
of  Swiss  Scetieri/  and  Mimners  (1S29),  The  Kiimbler  in  North 
America  in  1832-SS  (IS35),  and  The  Jlamliler  in  Mexico  in 
1SS4  ( 1836).  Mr.  Latrobe'accompanied  Washington  Irving 
in  his  "tour  on  the  prairies." 

Lat'ten  [Fr.  laiton],  a  kind  of  sheet  bronze  used  in  the 
Middle  Afcs  for  making  church  ornaments,  monumental 
brasses,  and  the  like.  In  later  times  latten  denotes  simply 
sheet  brass  or  other  sheet  metal. 

Ijatter-Day  Saints.     See  Mormonism. 

Lat'timore  (S.i)iuel  Allan),  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  h.  May 
,"1,  1S2S,  at  Liberty,  Ind. ;  gradu.ated  in  1850  from  Asbury 
University,  (Jreencastle;  became  professor  of  Greek  at  the 
same  university  in  1852,  of  natural  science  at  Genesee  Col- 
leije,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  in  1860,  and  of  chemistry  at  the  Univer- 
sitT  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1867. 

Lat'ty,  tp.  of  Paulding  co.,  0.     Pop.  294. 

Latude',  de  (Henri  Masers).  h.  Mar.  23,  1725,  near 
Moutagnac,  in  the  department  of  H^rault,  France  ;  received 
a  military  education,  and  went  in  1748  to  Paris  to  study 
mafhema'ties.  Anxious  to  make  himself  conspicuous  some- 
how, he  obtained  an  audience  with  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
and  told  her  that  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  her 
life,  and  that  a  bo.x  containing  a  subtle  poison  would  be 
sent  to  her  through  the  post.  The  box  came,  but  its  eon- 
tents  were  found  to  be  ashes  only,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
Latude  himself  had  sent  the  box.  He  was  thrown  in  the 
Bastile,  and  as  he  escaped,  but  was  caught  again,  his  term 
of  punishment  was  prolonged.  Three  times  he  escaped,  and 
three  times  he  was  caught  again,  and  thus  it  happened  that 
he  was  kept  in  prison  for  thirty-tive  years  as  a  punishment 
for  a  mere  foolishness.  In  1784,  Madame  Legros,  who  in- 
cidentally became  acquainted  with  his  history,  procured  his 
liberation,  a  pension  was  given  him,  and  the  whole  unfor- 
tunate affair — for  it  was  hardly  anything  more — was  for- 
gotten. But  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  the  case  was 
brought  before  the  public  with  all  its  details,  and  used  as  a 
means  of  exciting  the  revolutionary  hatred  against  the  old 
regime — a  purpose  for  which  the  story  was  eminently  well 
suited.  Latude  published  his  Memoircs  in  1789 ;  his  advo- 
cate Thierry,  Le  Despntismc  deroile  (3  vols.,  1791-92),  and 
in  1793  a  court  awarded  him  60,000  livrcs  in  damages,  to 
be  paid  by  the  heirs  of  Madame  de  Pomjiadour.  Thus,  the 
French  people  made  a  similar  mistake  to  that  which  the 
mistress  of  Louis  XV.  hail  made.  She  took  Latude  for  a 
criminal ;  they  made  him  a  hero  ;  both  forgot  that  he  was 
a  fool.  A  later  world  has  been  more  just;  it  pities  him. 
D.  Jan,  1,  1805. 

Lau'ban,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Silesia, 
on  the  Queiss.  It  has  a  bell-foundry,  several  breweries,  and 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen  goods,  cloth,  and  tobacco. 
Pop.  6610. 

tau'be  (IIeinrich),  b.  at  Sprottan,  in  Silesia,  Sept.  18, 
1806  ;  studied  since  182G  theology  at  Halle  and  Breslau, 
and  settled  in  1832  in  Leipsio,  devoting  himself  exclusive- 
ly to  literary  pursuits.  Ho  travelled  much  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy  ;  was  often  persecuted,  and  several  times 
imprisoned,  for  his  participation  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  his  time;  sat  in  the  German  Parliament  of  1848; 
was  director  of  the  Burg  theatre  of  Vienna  from  1849  to 
1807,  and  of  the  theatre  of  Leipsio  in  1868-69.  His  writ- 
ings are  partly  historical — Das  neiie  Jahrhundert  (2  vols., 
1833),  Modernen  Characteristiken  (2  vols.,  1835),  Geschichte 
der  Ventschea  Literatur  (4  vols.,  1840),  Das  erste  Deutsche 
Parhunent  (3  vols.,  1849),  Das  Burgtheatcr  (1868),  etc.; 
partly  travelling  sketches  and  novels — Franzosische  Lusl- 
schliisser  (3  vols.,  1840),  Dasjunije  Enropa  (4  vols.,  1833-37), 
Der  deutsehe  Krie(j  (9  vols.,  1863-66),  etc.;  partlv  dramas 
—  Mnualdeschi  (1845),  Die  CurlsscliUler  (1850),  Graf  Essex 
(1856),  etc.  He  is  a  man  of  enterprise,  of  practical  ability, 
and  of  some  talent,  but  he  has  no  genius,  and  his  studies  were 
superficial.  As  a  writer  of  fancy  his  mastership  of  all  the 
technicalities  of  art  often  enabled  him  to  produce  striking 
effects,  but  he  never  made  a  lasting  impression.  As  a  his- 
torical writer  his  mental  vivacity  and  varied  personal  ex- 
perience make  him  very  entertaining,  but  he  never  in- 
structs. Cleme.N's  Petersen. 

Laud  (William),  b.  at  Reading,  Berkshire.  Oct.  7, 1573, 
was  the  son  of  a  rich  clothier;  entered  ,St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  in  1589  ;  became  a  fellow  in  1593  :  took  his  degree 
as  master  of  arts  in  1598;  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
1601.  From  1601  to  1621.  in  which  latter  year  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  St.  D.avid's,  ho  held  several  minor  posi- 
tions. In  1607  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  Stanford,  North- 
amptonshire; in  1609  rector  of  West  Tilbury,  Essexshire; 
in  1011  president  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford;    and  ia 


1615  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.  In  all  these  positions  he 
plainly  showed  his  character,  and  by  degrees  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  James  I.  He  was  a  learned  man  and  a 
liberal  supporter  of  learning;  an  exemplary  clergyman, 
energetic,  dignified,  and  benevolent  to  the  poor;  but  he 
hated  the  Puritans,  and  the  fearlessness  and  consistency 
with  which  he  resisted,  and,  later  on,  even  persecuted  them, 
made  the  hatred  reciprocal.  He  was  a  churchman,  rather 
than  a  theologian.  His  religion  had  a  color  of  sacerdotal- 
ism. He  understood  the  Church  better  as  a  worldly  insti- 
tution than  as  a  spiritual  necessity,  and  its  rites  and  cere- 
monies were  to  him  of  paramount  importance.  In  1617  ho 
accompanied  King  James  to  Scotland,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  episcopacy  into  the  government  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  but  it  failed.  After  the  accession  of  Charles 
I.,  Laud  was  removed  to  the  sec  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1026, 
and  in  1628  to  that  of  London.  In  1624  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  court  of  high  commission,  in  1627  a  privy 
councillor,  and  after  the  assassination  of  Buckingham  he 
actually  became  prime  minister.  In  1030  he  was  chosen 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  1633  he  was 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  These  powerful  and  in- 
fluential positions  he  used  with  more  passion  than  pru- 
dence, and  more  energy  than  justice,  to  carry  through  his 
ecclesiastical  views.  The  Puritans  were  everywhere  and  in 
every  way  repressed.  People  who  would  not  conform  to  the 
Established  Church  were  fined,  imprisoned,  branded  on  the 
forehead,  and  exiled  ;  in  some  cases  the}'  even  had  their 
ears  cut  off  and  their  noses  slit  open.  His  spies  were  every- 
where. The  smallest  congregations  of  Separatists  were 
broken  up,  and  even  the  devotion  of  private  families  did 
not  escape  his  control.  But  if  the  exertions  were  great,  the 
purpose  was  rather  small.  Besides  these  harsh  and  tyran- 
nical measures  in  order  to  compel  people  to  conform  to  the 
Established  Church,  that  which  the  archbishop  did  to  per- 
fect the  institution  itself  was  rather  of  a  ])etty  character — 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  proper  place  of  the  altar, 
the  due  manner  in  which  the  altar  ought  to  be  railed  in, 
"Sunday  sports,"  etc.  The  result  was  a  deep  and  implac- 
able hatred.  In  1635  a  new  attempt  was  made  to  intro- 
duce the  episcopacy  into  the  Scotch  Church,  and  this  time 
it  led  to  the  Scotch  rebellion,  which  ushered  in  the  English 
revolution.  When  in  1640  the  Long  Parliament  met,  the 
archbishop  was  impeached  for  high  treason,  and  by  order 
of  the  Commons  brought  to  the  Tower.  There  he  remained 
three  years,  exposed  to  many  indignities.  At  last  his  trial 
came  on,  and  although  he  defended  himself  admirably,  and 
was  not  found  guilty  by  the  Lords,  the  Commons  sentenced 
him  to  death  and  gave  order  to  his  execution,  which  took 
place  June  10,  1644.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  in  London  1857-60  ;  his  Diari/  and  his  letters  are 
of  great  historical  interest.  Clemexs  Petersen. 

Liau'daiiine  [from  laudu7inm'\,  a  base  homologous  with 
morphine  and  codeine,  contained  in  opium.  (See  Watts's 
Diet.,  Supplement.) 

Lau'daiium  [probably  from  Ludannm  or  Labdandm 
(which  see)],  the  tincture  of  opium,  made  by  soaking  the 
dried  and  powdered  drug  in  alcohol.  It  is  a  valuable 
opiate,  though  of  variable  strength.  It  ought  never  to  bo 
given  to  young  children  as  a  domestic  remedy.  It  has  a 
more  stimulant  and  astringent  effect  than  morphine,  and 
frequently  causes  headache. 

Lau'da  Si'on  Salvato'rem  ("  Praise  the  Saviour 
of  Zion  "),  a  sequence  sung  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches 
on  Corpus  Christi  Sunday.  It  is  a  rhymed  Latin  hymn  by 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  twelve  stanzas — nine  having  six  lines 
each,  two  having  eight  lines  each,  and  one,  the  twelfth, 
having  ten  lines. 

Lau'der  (Robert  Scott).  R.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Silver  Mills, 
near  Edinburgh.  Scotland,  in  1803;  studied  painting  at 
Edinburgh  and  London  under  the  patronage  of  David  Rob- 
erts and  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  spent  five  years  in  Italy  ;  resided 
from  1838  to  1849  in  London,  and  for  the  remaind.-r  of  his 
life  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  d.  Apr.  21,  1869.  Ho  was  a 
genre  painter  of  great  merit,  his  best  works  being  scenes 
from  Scott's  novels.  His  Christ  teaching  tlumility  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Scottish  Association  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Art,  and  presented  to  the  Scottish  National  Gallery  at 
Edinburgh. 

Lauder  (Sir  Thomas  Dick),  Bart.,  b.  near  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  in  1784,  only  son  of  Sir  Andrew  Lauder,  sixth 
baronet  of  Fountainhall,  Haddingtonshire;  was  a  contrib- 
utor to  Blackwood's  Mariazine  from  its  commencement,  and 
so  sueeessfullv  rivalled  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  peculiar  de- 
partment of  historical  fiction  that  several  of  his  tales  were 
attributed  to  the  author  of  Waverlei/.  Among  them  were 
Lochandhu  (1825),  The  Wolfe  of  Jladenoch  (1827),  High- 
land Hamhles,  irilh  Long  Tales  to  Shorten  the  Way  (1837), 
and  leiieiidarg  Tales  of  the  Highlands  (1841).  He  was  an 
active  member  of  scientific  and  antiquarian  societies,  edited 
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several  works  on  naturul  history,  and  was  a  contributor  to 
the  Edinburfjh  EncydupKdia.    D.  near  KdinburgU  May  29, 

1S48. 

Lauder  (William),  b.  in  Scotland  early  in  tho  eight- 
eenth century;  educated  at  Edinburf^h  ruiversity;  pub- 
lished in  17;>y  a  collection  of  modern  Latin  verse;  and 
becominj;  a  tt-adier  of  Latin  in  London,  contributed  to  the 
Qvntleiunit'a  Mmjnziue  in  1 7-17  a  series  of  articles  attempt- 
ing: t"  prove  that  Milton  had  in  his  Paradise  Lout  borrowed 
largely  from  modern  Latin  poems  by  Grotius,  Mascnlus, 
and  others.  These  essays  were  reprinted  in  a  volume  in 
17Jl,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Samuel  Juhnsou.  but  it  was 
soon  ascertained  that  tho  work  was  an  inijiusture,  the  par- 
allel passages  quoted  being  either  forged  or  taken  from  a 
Latin  transhition  of  tho  Ptmidi'sc  Lottt.  Lauder  confessed 
his  offence,  and  went  to  Harbadoes,  where  he  d.  in  1771. 

Lau'derdale,  county  of  N.  W.  Alabama,  bounded  N. 
by  Tennessee  and  S.  by  tho  Tennessee  River.  The  W.  end 
touches  Mississippi.  Area,  GjO  square  miles.  It  is  gener- 
ally very  fertile.  The  N.  part  is  a  rolling  plateau.  Cot- 
ton, pork,  and  corn  are  the  chief  products.  Cap.  Florence. 
Pop.  I.*). mil. 

Jiauderdale^  county  of  Mississippi,  bounded  E.  by 
AIr.bama.  Area,  720  square  miles.  It  is  generally  level 
and  extremely  fertile.  Corn  and  cotton  arc  i^taple  products. 
It  is  traversed  by  tho  Mot)iIe  and  Ohio  and  the  Vicksburg 
and  Mei-idiaii  K.  lis.     Cap.  Meridian.     Pop.  13,462. 

Lauderdale,  county  of  W.  Tenncj^see.  having  the  Mis- 
sissippi Kiver  on  its  western  boundary,  which  separates  it 
from  Arkansas,  the  Forked  Deer  Creek  partly  on  the  N., 
and  tho  Big  Ilatchie  llivcr  on  the  S.  Area,  350  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  Corn,  cot- 
ton, and  wheat  are  tho  chief  productions.  Cap.  Ripley. 
Pop.  10.83S. 

Lauderdale,  post-v.  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Mise.,  on  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  lU  miles  N.  of  Meridian,  has  a 
church,  a  semi-monthly  newspaper,  an  orphans'  home,  ancl 
a  large  business  in  shipjung  cotton.  One  mile  S.  E.  aro 
the  Lauderdale  Springs,  a  favorite  watering-place.  Pop. 
2J0.  AVm.  H.  II(»(;an.  Manager  '•  Orphans'  Home  Banner." 

Lauderdale  (Col,  James),  b.  in  Virginia  about  17S0  ; 
remo\cd  early  in  the  present  century  to  West  Tennessee  j 
bore  a  distinguished  j)art  in  the  Creek  war  under  Gens. 
Coffee  and  Jackson,  and  was  killed  while  fighting  with 
great  gallantry  at  the  first  battle  of  New  Orleans  Dec.  23, 
1811.  Several  counties  and  towns  in  the  Southern  States 
were  named  for  him. 

Lauderdale  (James  3Iait1and),  Eronrn  Earl  of,  b. 

in  Scotland  in  17.>U;  entered  I'ailianK-nt  in  1780;  was  one 
of  tlie  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings 
in  1788;  succeeded  to  the  title  in  178".),  and  was  elected  one 
of  tho  sixteen  representative  peers  of  Scotland;  favored  tho 
French  Revolution  ;  visited  France,  and  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  Brissot  and  the  leading  Oirondists;  energetic- 
ally opposed  all  the  war-measures  of  Pitt;  resigned  his 
scat  as  representative  peer;  became  a  citizen  of  London, 
and  ran  unsuccessfully  for  sheriff;  wrote  much  upon  finance 
and  Indian  affairs,  and  on  tho  accession  of  the  Whigs  in 
1800  became  a  baron  of  tho  United  Kingdom,  privy  coun- 
cillor and  chancellor  of  Scotland.  In  .Aug.,  1S07,  he  was 
charged  with  an  unsuccessful  mission  to  France  to  tre:it 
for  peace  ;  resigned  the  chanccllorshij)  tho  same  year ;  con- 
tinued in  tho  House  of  Peers  to  oppose  (ho  war-policy  ;  in 
ISIG  endeavored  to  obtain  the  release  of  Napoleon  from  St. 
Helena  by  act  of  Parliament.  He  published  in  1801  a  very 
popular  work,  An  Imiuiry  into  the  Xudirr  tiuii  Un't/in  of 
Pnhlit!  Wrulth,  and  in  IhO'.l  a  treatise  on  the  system  of 
government  I'or  India.     D.  Sept.  13,  18311. 

Lauderdale  (John  i>Iaitland).  Dike  of,  b.  at  Leth- 
ington,  Scotland,  May  Iff,  KUfi;  educated  as  a  rigorous 
Cuvonanter;  was  commissioner  to  treat  with  Charles  I.  in 
his  prison  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  obtained  the  signature 
of  tho  treaty  known  as  tho  "Engagement"  {Dec.2il,  n»17), 
by  which  the  king  was  again  recognized  in  S(M>tland ;  was 
tho  chief  favorite  of  Charles  11.  during  his  brief  rule  in 
Scotland  (irtlD-5I);  was  taken  prisoner  at  tho  battle  of 
Worcester  (Sept.,  16.')!),  and  remained  nine  years  in  the 
Tower  and  other  pri.soiif ;  was  made  secretary  of  state  and 
high  commissioner  in  Sculland  by  Charles  IL  in  1(100;  re- 
ceiveil  in  rajtid  succession  all  the  highest  posts  in  Scotland, 
of  which  kingdom  he  was  llir  virtual  ruler  for  many  years; 
was  created  duke  of  Laudcrrlalc  in  107.'!;  raised  to  the  Eng- 
lish peerage  in  1071  as  E;irl  li uilford,  and  sworn  of  tho 
privy  council,  forming  a  member  c»t'  the  oclebratrd  Cahtil 
ministry.  Mo  was  a  tialterer  of  Cimrlea,  and  has  been 
painted  in  tho  darkest  colors  by  Maeautay  in  bis  J/iaturjf 
of  l-:,><,hiuil.      I),  at  Tunbrirlgi!  Aug.  21,  1081. 

Lau'don,  von  ((3iih;on  Eknst).  Bahon,  b.  at  Trotzon, 
Livonia,  Oct.  10,  1710,  of  a  Scottish  family,  and  entered  in 


bis  Gftcenth  year  the  Russian  military  service,  but  was  dis- 
missed after  the  Peace  of  Belgrade  (1739)  with  tho  rank  of 
a  lieutenant.  He  now  offered  his  services  to  Frederick  II. 
of  Prussia,  but  was  not  acco])ted,  because  the  king  di^liked 
his  face.  He  then  went  to  Vienna,  was  cmployeil  as  a  cap- 
tain, and  fought  in  the  Bavarian  and  in  the  second  Silcsian 
war,  not  without  distinction,  but  without  promotion.  Alter 
the  peace  ho  was  removed  to  a  regiment  stationed  on  tho 
Turkish  frontier,  and  here  he  was  nearly  forgotten.  In 
the  first  year,  however,  of  the  Seven  Vcors'  war  he  distin- 
guished liimself  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Chlans — so 
much  that  in  1707  be  was  made  a  general.  His  commissinn 
came  to  him  through  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  accom- 
panied by  a  congratulatory  letter  fn»m  Frederick  II.  At 
Kunersdorf  (Aug.  12.  17  JU)  he  decided  the  battle  and  turned 
the  victory  which  llio  Prussians  liad  gained  over  the  Rus- 
sians into  a  complete  rout  of  the  Prussian  army.  Having 
been  made  a  tield-marsbal  and  placed  at  the  head  of  an  in- 
dependent corps  of  30,000  men,  he  defeated  the  Prussians 
onco  more  at  Landshut  ( June  29,  1700),  and  took  Schweid- 
nitz  (Oct.  I,  1701).  After  the  Peace  of  Hubertsburg  he 
lived  in  retir<'inent  on  his  estates,  engaged  in  studies,  until 
Joseph  II.  placed  him  at  the  command  of  the  whole  Aus- 
trian army  in  tiie  war  against  the  Turks.  Tho  campaign 
was  a  most  brilliant  one;  the  Turks  were  repeatedly  de- 
feated and  Belgrade  was  taken.  In  the  Bavarian  war  of 
succession  he  commanded  the  Austrian  army,  and  succeeded 
in  placing  the  Prussian  armies  in  a  very  difiicult  position 
when  ])cacc  was  concluded.  The  Austrian  empire  gave  him 
the  title  of  generalissim<»,  which  none  but  EugL-no  had  ever 
had,  and  overloaded  him  with  dotations  and  honors.  D. 
suddenly  at  Neutitseheiu  July  14,  1790. 

Laudouniere,  de  (Rcni^  Goi-laine),  b.  in  Franco 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century:  was  scut  by  Admiral  Coligny 
along  with  Jean  Ribault  to  found  a  colony  in  Florida; 
sailed  from  Dieppe  Feb.  15,  1502,  and  left  the  ctdonists  at 
Port  Royal;  returned  with  three  ships  to  their  relief  in 
1;)04;  found  the  settlement  abandoneil  ;  entered  the  river 
St.  John's,  called  by  him  the  river  May,  and  built  Fort 
Caroline.  In  the  surprise  and  massacre  jierpetraft-d  there 
by  the  Spaniards  under  AIenendez(Sept.  20,  lOOJ)  Laudon- 
nierc  escaped  with  but  a  few  followers  ;  arrived  in  Franco 
in  Jan.,  1600  ;  was  coldly  received  by  the  court,  and  spent 
tho  remainder  of  his  life  in  obscurity.  He  pubrL-^hcd  in 
1580  an  account  of  his  adventures,  Ilistoire  uotttbtc  de  la 
Floride,  contenant  le&  tnn's  voyages  J'tita  en  icrllf  par  dea 
capitaines  ct  des  pilotes/i'angais.  (Sec  alsoT.  Ir\'ing's  Con- 
quest of  Florida,) 

Lau'^enburg,  duchy  of  Northern  Germany,  bounded 
by  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  Hamburg,  and  Hanover.  Area, 
4.04  Fijuare  miles.  Pop.  49,540.  Cup.  Katzeburg,  the  only 
other  towns  being  Lauenburg  and  Miilln.  Important  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  Lauenburg  lias  during  the  present  cen- 
tury bec(»me  of  so  little  value  as  to  have  several  times  served 
as  a  niakc-weight  in  treaties.  It  was  taken  by  Fiance 
from  Hanover  1803,  incorporated  with  the  French  cmi)iro 
1810,  regained  by  Hanover  1813,  ceded  to  Prussia  1815, 
and  transferred  to  Denmark  the  same  year.  In  1801,  after 
the  Danish  war,  it  was  ceded  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  and 
by  tho  convention  of  Gastcin  (18(i5)  it  was  acquired  by  tho 
king  of  Prussia  for  the  sum  of  1,875.000  thalors,  paid  from 
his  own  pocket,  whereupon  he  became  its  duke,  and  has 
conducted  the  administration  separately  from  that  of 
Prussia. 

liUuenburg,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Pom- 
erauia,  on  the  Leba,  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen 
fabrics  and  valuable  fisheries.     Pop.  0530. 

Laugh'ery,  tp.  of  Ripley  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1874. 

Laughing  (-as.     See  Nitroukn. 

l^augli'ter  [Ang.-Sax.  hlinhtnr,  from  AAvi/i/hih,  to 
"laugh  "j  consists  of  convulsive,  and  to  a  certain  ox- 
tent  involuntary,  actions  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  by 
means  of  whieli  tho  air,  being  expelled  from  the  chest  in 
a  series  of  jerks,  produces  a  succession  of  short,  abrupt 
sounds,  variously  modilied  according  to  indi\  iilual  iiecu- 
liaritirs:  at  tho  same  time  tho  angles  of  tho  moulh  aro 
drawn  backward  and  upward;  the  upper  lip  is  elevated; 
the  nostrils  are  e.\pan<led;  the  lower  eyelid  is  slightly 
raised,  and  tho  external  angles  of  the  orbital  oponing.t 
thrown  into  wrinkles  by  the  contraction  of  tho  lower  port 
of  tin'  orbicularis  pulprhrarum  muscles,  wliilo  the  ryes  ns- 
flumr  a  i)e4'uliarly  bright  appcaraiiee.  If  tho  action  be  suf- 
ficirnlly  intenso  or  pr»donged,  tears  are  sherl  through  tho 
compressitm  exerted  on  the  laehrymal  saes.  the  browH  aro 
oievated,  and  other  musclr-s  of  thv  body  may  partieipnio  to 
such  an  extent  that  llu»  bead,  trunk,  and  limbs  are  thrown 
into  movements,  an<l  rvrn  tho  contents  of  the  boweln  and 
bladder  may  bu  evacuated  by  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  overcoming  the  normal  contractility  of 
tho  sphincters. 
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This  remarkable  category  of  actions,  which  in  its  en- 
tirety we  call  hiuijhter,  may  be  originated  in  various  ways. 
In  children  and  weak-minded  persons,  and  in  certain  ani- 
mals, it  is,  as  Darwin  assert?,  the  expression  of  pure  pleas- 
ure, but  in  the  normally  constituted  adult  the  most  intense 
pleasure  unmodified  by  other  emotions  does  not  appear 
to  be  capable  of  exciting  laughter.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  no  matter  how  induced,  laughter  is 
always  indicative  of  a  certain  amount  of  high  spirits  and 
seli-satisfaction,  combined  sometimes  with  a  sense  of  su- 
periority. The  exciting  causes  of  laughter  are,  as  a  whole, 
not  thoroughly  understood,  and  have  been  the  subject  of 
very  diverse  opinions  from  physiological  and  psychologi- 
cal writers,  none  of  which  appears  to  be  entirely  correct  or 
to  include  all  the  emotional  or  other  excitations.  Thus, 
Hobbes  asserts  that  *'  laughter  is  a  sudden  glory  arising 
from  sudden  conception  of  some  eminency  in  ourselves  by 
comparison  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  of  our  own 
formerly."  But  this  explanation  by  no  means  covers  the 
ground,  for  we  very  frequently  laugh  at  matters  that  in  no 
way  concern  ourselves,  as,  for  instance,  at  a  humorous  re- 
mark made  by  another,  or  at  some  striking  incongruity  of 
action  in  an  i  jdividual  which  cannot  by  any  means  be  con- 
nected with  our  own  being.  As  Bain  remarks,  Hobbes's 
definition  will  only  apply  to  the  laugh  of  victory,  ridicule, 
derision,  or  contempt  against  persons  whom  we  ourselves 
have  humiliated.  Bain  has  very  well  shown  that  mere  in- 
congruity is  not  of  itself  always  sufficient  to  excite  laugh- 
ter, although  such  is  the  generally  received  opinion.  There 
are  many  incongruities  which,  as  he  says,  may  produce  any- 
thing but  a  laugh.  A  little  reflection  will  enable  any  one 
to  call  up  hundreds  of  such  without  there  being  developed 
the  slightest  disposition  to  laughter.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  the  incongruous  in  certain  forms  is  capable  of 
causing  laughter.  Thu?.  upon  one  occasion  the  writer  wit- 
nessed the  fact  of  a  whole  congregation  of  devout  worship- 
per? thrown  into  paroxysms  of  the  most  intense  laughter 
by  the  attempt  of  a  dog  which  had  entered  the  church  to 
pass  through  the  chancel-railing  to  reach  his  master,  the 
otheiatiug  clergyman.  AVhen  half  through  he  stuck  fast, 
and  by  no  effort  could  he  either  advance  or  retreat.  His 
cries  drowned  the  voice  of  the  minister,  and  he  was  finally 
with  difficulty  extricated  by  the  senior  warden  and  the  sex- 
ton, and  carried  howling  out  of  the  church.  In  this  in- 
stance the  incongruity  was  of  the  most  marked  character, 
and  there  was  in  addition  the  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling 
which  so  frequently  excites  laughter.  To  use  the  language 
of  Herbert  Spencer — who  lays  great  stress  on  this  sudden 
interruption  of  the  course  of  one  emotion  by  the  instan- 
taneuus  development  of  another — the  channels  through 
which  the  discharge  was  about  to  take  place  were  closed, 
and  a  new  channel  opened.  In  another  instance  which 
came  under  the  writer's  notice  the  incongruity  and  revul- 
sion were  still  more  evident — more  even  than  in  the  case 
given  by  Spencer  of  the  tame  kid  snuffing  at  a  pair  of  de- 
voted lovers  in  the  most  highly  wrought  part  of  a  sensa- 
tional drama.  Two  lovers  on  the  stage  had  reached  the 
culmination  of  their  fate,  and  were  dying  in  each  other's 
arms.  The  interest  of  the  audience  was  worked  up  to  the 
highest  pitch:  many  were  in  tears,  and  then  the  curtain 
slowly  descended.  But  the  dead  lovers  had  fallen  too  far 
to  the  front,  and  when  the  curtain  reached  the  stage  they 
were  between  it  and  the  footlights.  In  an  instant  the  idea 
of  the  ludicrous  was  aroused,  and  amidst  peals  and  shrieks 
of  the  most  convulsive  laughter  from  the  audience  the  two 
actors  had  to  get  up  and  walk  abjectly  from  the  presence 
of  the  crowd. 

True  wit  does  not  excite  laughter,  for  the  reason  that  in 
true  wit  there  is  the' very  reverse  of  incongruity  ;  but  the 
attempt  at  wit,  being  incongruous,  does  give  rise  to  the 
idea  of  the  ludicrous,  and  laughter  is  produced.  This  is 
well  shown  in  the  following  lines  from  the  signboard  of  an 
inn  kept  by  one  Littlejohn  : 

"  Ye  who  love  old  wine  and  pood, 
Come  iii  and  drink  wiili  lii)hln  Hood: 
If  Rubin  Hood  is  not  at  buiiie, 
Come  in  and  drink  with  Little  John." 
There  is  nothing  incongruous  in  this;    it  is  witty,  but 
though  it  causes  pleasure  and  may  excite  a  smile,  it  does 
not  cause  laughter.     In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the 
inn   eanie   into   the  possession   of  Jacob   Snodgrass,  who, 
ignor.ant  of  the  relation  between  Robin  Hood  and  Little 
John,  but  knowing  the  persuasive  power  of  the  old  sign, 
and  wishing  to  continue  it  as  far  as  truth  would  allow,  left 
it  intact  with  the  exception  of  erasing  the  name  of  Little 
John  and  substituting  that  of  Jacob  Snodgrass.     Nobody 
had  ever  laughed  at  the  old  sign,  but  every  one  lauii^hed  at 
this,  for  the  incongruity  between  Kobin  Hood  and  Jacob 
Snoilgrass  was  so  palpable  that  the  impulse  to  laugh  was 
irresistible. 

The   incongruous,  to  bo  capable  of  exciting  laughter, 


must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  produce  no  other  strong 
emotion.  If  this  latter  occurs,  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
is  overwhelmed  by  the  more  powerful  feeling  which  the 
event  occasions.  Thus,  if  in  the  instance  cited  of  the  dog 
sticking  fast  in  the  chancel-railing  the  struggles  of  the 
animal  to  get  free  had  ignited  some  lucifer  matches  acci- 
dentally near  him,  the  emotion  of  fear  would  have  arisen  in 
the  minds  of  the  congregation,  would  have  overwhelmed 
all  idea  of  the  ludicrous,  and  cries  of  fright,  not  laughter, 
would  have  been  the  result. 

The  theory  of  Dumont  is,  when  analyzed,  not  materially 
different  from  that  which  ascribes  laughter  to  a  perception 
of  incon<;ruity.  According  to  this  author,  we  laugh  when 
the  mind  is  concerned  with  facts  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
cause  us  to  think  at  one  and  the  same  time  that  a  thing  is 
and  is  not.  In  other  words,  when  we  are  forced  to  affirm 
and  deny  the  same  thing — when,  in  short,  the  understand- 
ing is  obliged  to  conceive  simultaneously  two  contradictory 
relations  of  one  thing  or  circumstance.  ''  It  is  certain,"  he 
says,  "  that  we  can  no  more  succeed  in  uniting  two  con- 
tradictory elements  in  a  single  conception  than  we  can 
cause  two  bodies  to  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time.  But  two  distinct  forces  can  so  act  upon  two  bodies 
as  to  push  them  towards  the  same  space,  and  tlyis  to  cause 
a  shock  or  a  succession  of  shocks.  In  like  manner,  diverse 
circumstances  can  prompt  the  understanding  to  attempt  to 
make  two  contradictory  ideas  enter  into  the  same  concep- 
tion. From  this  attempt  a  kind  of  intellectual  contest  re- 
sults, of  which  laughter  is  the  expression."  This  contest 
between  contradictory  ideas  is  nothing  more  than  the  sense 
of  incongruity  to  which,  as  a  cause  of  laughter,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  has  already  been  directed. 

But  besides  those  causes  of  laughter  which  are  entirely 
intellectual  in  character,  there  are  others  which  are  sensa- 
tional, others  which  are  partly  sensational  and  partly  in- 
tellectual, and  again  others  which  are  pathological.  As  an 
instance  of  a  sensational  cause  (classed  erroneously  by 
Bain  as  mechanical),  tickling  may  be  mentioned.  Among 
the  pathological  causes  hysteria  plays  an  important  role, 
and  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  mind  from  which  laugh- 
ter is  evolved  as  an  expression  of  grief  (sardonic  laughter) 
may  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  Among  the  mixed 
sensational  and  intellectual  is  the  fact  that  individuals, 
especially  children.  laugh  when  the  motion  of  tickling  is 
made  towards  them.  Here  the  laughter  is  the  result  of  tho 
perception  of  the  approaching  finger  performing  the  motion 
of  tickling,  evoking  the  recollection  of  previous  ticklings. 
According  to  Darwin,  the  anthropoid  apes  utter  a  reiter- 
ated sound  when  they  are  tickled  under  the  armpits.  The 
laughter  from  tickling  is  of  reflex  character,  and  scarcely 
if  at  all  under  the  control  of  the  will,  though  such  control 
may  be  acquired  by  repeated  efforts. 

But  there  is  frequently  another  governing  factor  in  the 
laughter  from  tickling,  besides  the  mere  sensational  ex- 
citation. We  laugh  when  we  are  tickled  by  others,  but  we 
do  not  laugh  when  we  tickle  ourselves.  This  is  especially 
the  case  when  the  motion  is  made  on  the  skin  covering  the 
sides  of  the  chest.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  in  order 
for  laughter  to  result  from  tickling  we  must  be  in  igno- 
rance of  the  exact  spot  which  is  to  he  tickled.  When  we 
know  it.  as  we  do  when  we  are  about  to  tickle  ourselves, 
laughter  does  not  result. 

Bain  asserts  that  cold  and  some  kinds  of  acute  pain 
cause  laughter,  but  this  is  probably  erroneous.  The  laugh- 
ter of  young  infants  in  their  sleep,  commonly  ascribed  by 
mothers  and  nurses  to  colic,  is  more  likely  due  to  pleasant 
dreams. 

The  mechanism  of  laughter,  so  far  as  the  muscles  of  the 
face  are  concerned,  has  been  admirably  studied  through 
the  agency  of  electricity  by  Dr.  Duchcnne  (dc  Boulogne), 
and  previously,  very  philosophically,  by  Morcau  (do  la 
Sarthe)  and  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

Bififiofjrapln/. — Thomas  Hobbes,  Complete  Workfi,  edited 
by  Sir  William  Molep^vorth.  Latin  and  English  (London, 
1839-45,  op.  Hiiwan  X'ltiire):  Moreau  (de  la  Sarthe),  .S'ur /a 
Struptur€f  }et>  Cunffcs  et  lc3  Caractercs  dc  diffrrfutea  partieB 
de  In  Face  de  V Homme,  art.  .3,  t.  iv.  of  V Art  df  cmiuaitre 
fee  Hommen  par  la  P/n/st'oqnomte,  par  Gaspard  Lavater 
(Paris,  1820);  Sir  Charles  Bell,  The  Anatnmif  aud  Plnjsi- 
olofjy  of  Expression  (3d  ed.,  London,  1S44)  :  Alexander 
Bain,  The  Emotions  and  the  Will  (2d  ed..  London, 
1865);  L€on  Dumont.  D,i   Causes  dn  Hire  (Paris.  1862); 

,    Theorie    scientifiqne    de   In    Senftihilit^,   le 

Plnisir  et  la  Peine  (Paris,  1875);  Herbert  Spencer,  The 
Physioloffy  of  Lnutjhter  (Essai/s.  2d  series.  1863  :  published 
in  the  U.  S.  as  Pliistrnlion»  «/*  Universal  Profjress,  New  York, 
1864);  G.  B.  Duehenne  (de  Boulogne).  Mrcanisme  de  la 
Phi/siofjnomie  hnntaine,  etc.  (  Paris.  1  862) ;  Charles  Darwin, 
The  Expression  of  ikf^  Emotions  in  ^fan  and  Animals  {hon- 
don.  1872) ;  I.  Luys.  Etudes  de  Physiolotfie  et  de  Pathologic 
cerSbrales  (Paris,  IST4J.  W.  A.  Hammond. 
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Laugier'  (Andre),  b.  at  Paris  Aug.  1,  1770;  was  em- 
ployed Ijy  the  Convcutiou  during  the  French  Revolution 
in  collecting  tlie  bells  from  the  churches  of  IJrctiigne  to  be 
melted  into  cannon  ;  was  afterwards  at  the  bond  of  the 
office  for  the  manufacture  of  powder;  served  in  the  medical 
corps  of  tho  army  ;  became  professor  of  pharmacy  and 
chemistry  at  several  institutions,  assistant  professor  at  the 
Museum  at  Paris  in  1S02,  and  professor  in  ISIll,  on  Ibc  death 
of  Fuuroroy,  who  was  his  relative.  Laugier  made  numerous 
important  chemical  discoveries,  recorded  cbielly  in  the 
Aini'ifi-i  of  the  Museum  :  he  was.  long  a  member  of  the  de- 
partment of  public  instruction,  and  along  with  Fourcroy  was 
the  organizer  of  a  large  number  of  colleges  and  lyceums. 
He  published  a  Cuurs  de  Chimie  tjinhale  (3  vols,  1S28). 
D.  at  Paris  Apr.  IS,  1S.12. 

Laiijgicr  f  Arr.i-sTE  Ernest  Paul),  son  of  Andre,  b.  in 
Paris  l)ec.  22,  IS12  ;  studied  astronomy  under  Arago  ;  ob- 
tained a  post  in  the  observatory  at  Paris  ;  made  important 
discoveries  in  regard  to  magnetism,  comets,  eclipses,  me- 
teors, and  solar  spots  ;  made  imjirovements  in  astronomical 
clocks;  determined  the  exact  latitude  of  the  Paris  obser- 
vatory (IS j;i), correcting  previous  errors,  published  a  cata- 
logue of  53  nebula?,  and  another  (1357)  of  the  declination 
of  140  stars,  and  contributed  many  astronomical  papers  to 
the  Ctniiuiisaauce  du  Trinjift.  He  was  long  associated  with 
Arago  in  i-esearches  on  terrestrial  physics,  and  was  for 
some  years  president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  D.  at 
Paris  Apr,  5,  1872. 

LauncCy  a  species  of  sand-eel.     See  Ahmodvtes. 

Laiinces'ton,  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  of 
England,  formerly  cap.  of  tho  county  of  Cornwall,  on  the 
Kcnsey  Kiver,  a  tributary  of  the  Tamar,  22  miles  N,  E.  of 
Plymouth,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is 
situated  on  a  steep  hill,  at  the  top  of  which  are  the  ruins 
of  Castle  Terrible,  built  by  tho  ancient  princes  of  Corn- 
wall ;  has  elaborately  carved  gates,  several  public  buildings, 
and  a  grammar  school  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Pop. 
51  II). 

Lanncestoii,  the  second  town  of  Tasmania  or  Van 
Dicmen's  Land,  cap.  of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  situated  on 
the  river  Tamar  at  its  confluence  with  the  Esk,  32  miles 
S.  E.  of  Port  Dalrymple,  has  22  churches,  3(J  scho(ds,  5 
banks,  3  newspapers,  commodious  government  buildings, 
and  a  considerable  trade  with  South  Australia  and  Victoria, 
exporting  wool,  timber,  and  fruits,  and  importing  manu- 
factured goods.     Pop.  10,OS8. 

Lauiicliy  tho  principal  bout  attached  to  modern  ships. 
Ships  of  the  largest  size  sometimes  have  steam  launches, 
and  these  in  the  naval  service  frequently  carry  a  ])ieco  of 
artillery,  and  are  very  serviceable  in  shallow  waters  and 
rivers. 

Lauiich'ing  [Fr.  lancer,  '*to  hurl  out'*],  the  removal 
of  a  new  ^liip  from  the  .shipyard  to  the  water.  Ships  are 
usually  built  upon  inclined  wooden  ways,  and  when  tho 
hull  is  finished  the  vessel  is  allowed  to  slide  stern  foremost 
into  tho  water.  The  spars  arc  usually  set  up  after  launch- 
ing. Tho  (ireat  Eastern  was  launched  sidewisc  into  tho 
Thames  ( 18  jf<),  powerful  hydro.static  pressure  being  required 
to  force  her  into  her  proper  element. 

Lanii'dale,  tp.  of  McLean  co.,  111.     Pop.  835. 

La  Union.     See  Union. 

Lan'nit/  (  Uorert  KuKKirAKo),  b.  at  Riga,  Russia,  Nov. 
4,  IsiMi;  Mludied  in  Rome  under  Thorvvaldseu,  and  settled 
in  IS2S  at  New  York,  where  ho  d.  Dee.  13.  IS71).  Tho 
battle  monument  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  tho  Pulaski  monument 
at  Savannah,  (Ja.,  the  monument  to  George  H.  Thomas  at 
Troy,  N.  v.,  were  executed  by  him. 

Lau'ra  [(Jr.  \avpa,  a  "delile,"  or,  as  some  say,  a  narao 
taken   from  a  district  in   ancient   .Mexandria],   in   former 
tiine.-j,  and  es|iccially  in  the  Levant,  a  collection  of  hermitH'  , 
cells,  each  ot   whoso  occupants  either  provided  for  himself   [ 
alone,  or  at  most  passed  but  two  days  in  the  week  in  tho  \ 
community  of  his  brethren.     Tho  tenants  of  the  laura  wero  j 
subject  to  severe  rules.     Solitude,  silence,  and  a  most  mea- 
gre diet  were  tho  lot  of  all.  ' 

l.aura'ccir  [from  Arti/nc*.  tho  typical  genus],  a  natural  ; 
ord.-r  of  exogenous  plants.  chicOy  trecH.  often  of  groat  size. 
This  order  is  mostly  tropical,  and  produces  many  trees  of 
great  ceonomio  value.  Among  its  products  are  eassia,  cin- 
namon, camphor,  and  many  valuable  drugs  and  timber- 
woods.  Tho  sassafras,  bay,  and  a  few  other  shrubs  and 
trees  of  tho  U.  S.  are  lauraceous. 

Lnirrninio,  tp.  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2414. 

f.airia  Town,  tp.  of  Stokes  co..  N.  C.     Pop.  1117. 

Laurea'na  <li  Korol'lo,  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  tho 
province  of  Ueggio  di  Calabria,  about  20  miles  E.  of  Pal- 
mi.     Pop.  in  1874,  5807. 


Lau'rel  [Lat.  Laurug"],  a  name  properly  belonging  to 
the  Laiinis  uobilin  or  bay  tree  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
In  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  it  becomes  a  large  tree.  Its 
wood  has  a  limited  use  in  the  arts:  its  essential  oil  is  em- 
ployed in  perfumery;  its  fruit  yields  a  fixed  oil,  used  in 
veterinary  medicine;  its  flowers  afi'ord  rich  bee-pasture; 
its  leaves  were  the  material  of  the  laurel  crown  of  victors 
in  war  and  of  successful  poets  and  artists.  The  name  is 
often  loosely  extended  to  all  the  Lauracete.  to  which  this 
tree  belongs.  Shrubs  of  the  genus  Kalmia  (which  see)  arc 
called  laurels  in  tho  U.  S.  Some  of  the  larger  rhododen- 
drons of  our  country  are  called  mountain-laurels.  Tho 
evergreen  cherry  trees  are  called  Ciikkrv  I>Ai:itEL  {which 
gee).  In  (Jreat  Britain  ihey  are  often  simply  called  laurel. 
The  Portugal  laurel  is  one  of  the  cherry  laurels.  Several 
kinds  of  magnolia  are  known  locally  in  the  U.  S.  as  laurel 
trees.  In  England  the  Daphne  faurcola  is  called  spurge 
laurel.  It  is  a  handsome  European  evergreen  shrub,  sonic- 
times  planted  in  the  U.  S.,  and  is  of  the  order  Thymelacca;. 
It  has  a  poisonous  bark. 

Laurel,  c<>unty  of  S.  E.  Kentucky.  Area,  430  square 
miles.  It  is  hilly  and  m<iuntainous,  but  much  of  the  soil 
aflbrds  fine  pasturage.  The  grain  crop  is  the  most  im- 
portant. The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Knoxville  branch 
of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.  Cap.  London.  Pop. 
6010. 

Laurel,  post-v.  of  Little  Creek  hundred,  Sussex  co., 
I>cl..  on  tho  Delaware  R.  R.,  7  miles  N".  of  Delmar,  and  on 
the  navigable  Broad  Creek.     Pop.  108U. 

Laurel,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Franklin  eo..  Ind..  on  White 
Water  River  and  White  Water  Valley  R.  R.  It  has  1 
weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  of  v.  711  ;   of  tp.  1042. 

Laurel,  av.  (Laurel  Factory  P.O.)and  tp.  of  Prince 
George's  co.,  Md.,  on  Patuxcnt  River  ami  on  the  M''ashing- 
ton  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  K.,  has  a  large 
cotton-mill.     Pop,  of  v.  114S;  of  tp.  10S4. 

Laurel,  tp.  of  Ashe  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  456. 

Laurel,  post-v.  of  Monroo  tp.,  Clermont  co.,  0.,  15 
miles  S.  of  Batavia.     Pop.  120. i 

Laurel,  tp.  of  Hocking  co.,  0.     Pop.  1343. 

Laurel  Creek,  tp.  of  Watauga  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  585. 

Laurel  Factory.    See  Laihei,,  Md. 

Laurel  Fork,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  Va.     Pop.  2197. 

Laurel  Hill,  tp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  430. 

Laurel  Hill,  tp.  of  Richmond  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  2127. 

Laurel  Hill,  a  beautiful  cemetery  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schuylkill. 
The  grounds  comprise  more  than  20  acres,  ])icturesquoly 
situated  upon  several  hills,  are  ornamented  with  great  taste, 
antl  have  a  fine  (Jothic  chapel.   (See  Pmi.AnKi.i'niA.) 

Laurel  Ilill^  a  range  of  mountains  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, rising  in  Cambria  co,.  and  running  S.  W.  as  tho 
boundary  between  Somerset  eo.  on  tho  E.  and  Westmore- 
land and  Fayette  cos.  on  the  W. 

Laurel  Junction,  post-v.  of  Wood  co..  West  Va..  at 
the  junetion  of  the  Laurel  Fork  and  Sand  Hill  R.  R.  with 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  It  is  an  important  ])oint 
in  the  frafle  in  petroleum,  whieh  is  obtained  in  large  (]u:rii- 
lities  in  the  vicinity,  and  linuight  here  by  pipe  and  rail  to 
bo  tanked.     It  is  called  also  Laihkl  Fohk. 

LaurelU  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  092. 

Laurel  Riil^e,  a  range  of  mountains  rising  on  tlie  S. 
bank  of  the  Vnnghioghcny  River,  in  South-western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  trending  S.  W.  to  Cheat  River,  through  Tay- 
lor, Marion,  and  Monongalia  ens..  West  Va. 

I^au'rence  fllrcuAun).  I).  C.  L..  b.  at  Bath.  England, 
in  iriiil;  madinited  al  Corpus  Christi  Ct)llege.  Oxford,  in 
I7S2;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England;  jireaehed  tho 
Hamilton  lectures  1804  ;  appointed  soon  alter  to  the  rectory 
of  ^IershaIn,  Kent  :  became  regius  j>rofcssor  of  Hebrew 
and  eanoii  of  Christ  (Miureh,  Oxford.  1S|  I  ;  archbishop  of 
Cashel  1S22.  and  d.  at  l>iiblin  Dec.  2S.  isl'.S.  Archbishop 
Laureiiee  was  <uie  of  tho  restorers  of  Oriental  studies  in 
England,  and  perhaps  the  only  high  dignitary  of  his  limes 
who  cuKivated  tlie  dialects  of  the  Semitic  languages.  His 
moHt  important  service  to  theology  was  the  recovery  from 
Ethiople  manuscriids  of  several  interesting  apocryphal 
works,  often  quoted  by  the  early  Father!*,  hut  suppot«etl  to 
have  been  lost.  These  were  the  Airmtiiun  «/  t/ir  I'n>/ifict 
Inniiih,  cditeil  with  Latin  and  English  versions  in  IHlD, 
and  Thv  /took  of  Em>vh  thr  Prnphf  t  (1821  ;  3.1  ed.  IS38). 
He  brought  out  a  new  version  of  Fourth  Ksdrns  (1820), 
also  from  tho  Ethiopie  ;  published  ,4  /Haifittatimt  on  tfir 
Lorjnn  uf  St.  John  (ISOS),  Critirnl  Hrlfrrtinnn  on  tht>  Vui 
tnriitn  Vrrin'nn  of  thr  Xrw  Trntniiirnt  (1811),  On  thtt  Exiat- 
enco  of  tho  Soul  ofXer  Death  (1831),  and  numerous  oooa- 
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sional  essays  and  sermons. — His  elder  brother,  French 
Laurence,  LL.D..  regius  professor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford 
(d.  1809),  was  author  oi'  Critical  Remarkn  on  Detached  Pas- 
8a(/es  of  the  Kew  Testament  (ISIO)  and  other  works,  but  is 
best  known  fur  his  'iDtercsting  Correspondence  with  J^dmund 
Burke,  published  in  1S27. 

Lau'reue,or  Laurol  [Lat.  ?a»rK*,  "laurel "],CiiHi6, 
a  hydrocarbon  Iiomologous  with  benzol.  (See  Watts's  Dict.f 
Supplement,  p.  304.) 

Lau'rens,  county  of  S.  Central  Georgia.  Area,  759 
square  miles.  It  is  generally  leve^  and  has  a  good  soil. 
Cotton  and  corn  are  staple  products.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  naviijable  Oconee  River,  and  has  extensive 
forests."  Cap.  Dublin.     Pop.  7S34. 

Laurens,  county  of  N.  W.  Central  South  Carolina. 
Area.  01)0  square  miles.  Its  surface  is  varied,  its  soil  well 
cultivated  and  productive.  Cotton  and  corn  arc  staple 
products.  Flour  is  the  chief  article  of  manufacture.  Cap. 
Laurens  Court-house.     Pop.  22,536. 

Laurens,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  T.  The  vil- 
lage has  mauufaetures  of  importance,  and  there  is  a  sulphur 
spring  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  1919. 

Laurens,  tp.  of  Laurens  co.,  S.  C,  containing  the  county- 
seat.     Pop.  42S9. 

Laurens  Court-house,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Laurens  co., 
S.  C,  on  the  Laurens  II.  II.,  31  miles  N.  W.  of  Newberry. 
It  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Laurens  (Henry),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1724,  of 
Huguenot  stock  ;  was  well  educated  in  Charleston  and  Lon- 
don ;  acquired  an  ample  fortune  in  mercantile  business,  and 
was  conspicuous  in  the  contests  with  the  Crown  admiralty 
judges,  whose  injustice  was  then  great.  He  served  as  a 
major  against  the  Cherokees  ;  went  to  England  in  1771,  and 
while  there  strove  to  avert  a  war;  became  in  1774  president 
of  the  South  Carolina  congress;  in  177C  was  sent  to  the 
General  Congress,  of  which  he  was  president  1777-78.  In 
1779  he  was  sent  as  V.  S.  minister  to  the  Netherlands,  but 
was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  British  while  at  sea,  and  kept 
a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower  for  fifteen  mouths.  In  17S1 
he  was  released,  and  appointed  by  the  Congress  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  negotiate  a  peace,  with  Franklin  and  Jay 
as  his  colleagues.  D.  Dec.  8,  1792.  at  Charleston.  S.  C.  and 
by  a  direction  in  his  will  his  body  was  burned  and  the  bones 
afterwards  buried.  Many  of  his  pamphlets  and  other  pa- 
pers have  been  reprinted. 

Laurens  (Col.  John),  "the  Bayard  of  the  American 
Revolution,"  b.  in  1753,  a  son  of  Henry  Laurens;  educated  in 
England,  and  in  1777  joined  the  army,  and  was  placed  upon 
the  staff  of  W.-ishington.  who  loved  him  as  a  son.  From 
Jlonmouth  to  Yorktown  he  was  in  all  of  Washington's  bat- 
tles, and  in  all  displayed  the  utmost  valor,  so  that  Wash- 
ington is  reported  to  have  checked  him  for  rashness.  He 
wounded  Gen.  Charles  Leo  in  a  duel,  and  the  latter  declared 
he  "  could  have  hugged  the  boy  "  for  his  handsome  behavior 
on  that  occasion.  Laurens  was  badly  wounded  at  German- 
town  and  Coosahatehie.  In  1780  he  went  as  a  special  min- 
ister to  France,  and  successfully  negotiated  a  loan.  Re- 
turning, he  served  with  great  and  even  unnecessary  activity 
under  Greene,  and  was  killed  in  the  contest  on  the  Comba- 
hee,  Aug.  27,  1782.  (See  his  Life  and  Correspondence,  by 
W.  G.  Sims,  1807.) 

Laurent'  (Fran(;ois).  b.  in  Luxemburg  July  S,  1810; 
studied  law  at  Louvain  and  Liege,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  civil  law  at  the  University  of  Ghent  in  1835^  His 
historical  essays  have  been  collected  under  the  title  JEtudea 
snr  VHistoire  de  I'Hiunnnite  (14  vols.,  1860-68). 

Lauren'tian  3Iouutains,  the  principal  range  of 
British  America,  forming  the  watershed  between  Hudson's 
Bay,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  great  lakes,  and  between  the 
same  bay  and  the  Mackenzie  River.  It  rises  near  the  Atlantic 
sea-coast  of  Labrador,  sweeps  S.  W.  across  the  Ottawa  River 
to  Lake  Ontario  at  its  nutlet,  thence  curving  N.  W.  skirts 
Georgian  Bay,  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  and  thence  N.  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  with  a  total  length  of  3000  miles.  The  fun- 
damental series  of  rocks,  called  the  Laurentian  System  by 
Sir  William  Logan,  consists  of  highly  metamorphosed  sedi- 
mentary deposits  of  hornblendic  and  micaceous  gneiss,  al- 
ternating with  mica  schist,  and  abounding  in  beds  of 
crystallized  limestone  and  of  magnetic  oxides  of  iron,  as 
well  as  vast  masses  of  granite,  syenite,  and  greenstone. 
This  system  is  believed  to  be  older  than  any  of  the  Silur- 
ian strata  in  Great  Britain,  and  even  to  be  the  oldest  on 
the  globe.  Indications  of  organic  life  have  been  detected 
and  classified  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Dawson  as  Eoznon  Cnnadense,  it 
being  still  uncertain  to  what  groups  they  should  be  referred. 

Lauren'tins,  Saint,  was,  according  to  tradition,  a 
pupil  of  Sixtus  II.,  who  made  him  deacon,  and  afterwards 
archdeacon  and  treasurer,  at  Rome.    In  25S  a.  d.  the  magis- 


trate, during  the  Valerian  persecution,  commanded  Laa- 
rentius  to  reveal  the  treasures  of  the  Church ;  accordingly, 
the  saint  collected  a  company  of  poor,  sick,  lame,  and  blind 
persons  and  presented  them  as  the  required  treasure?  ;  for 
which  act  he  was  condemned  to  be  broiled  alive.  He  un- 
derwent martyrdom  with  great  courage  and  resignation 
Aug.  10,  258. 

Laureuza'na,  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Potenza,  situated  in  a  mountainous  and  not  very  fertile 
district.  It  is  not  on  the  line  of  any  railway,  and  is  even 
without  carriage-roads,  but  by  means  of  mules  it  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  with  the  neighboring  provinces.  Pop. 
in  1S74,  6965. 

Lau'restine,  or  Lauresti'nus,  the  Vihumxtm  Tinus, 
an  Old-World  shrub,  one  cf  our  finest  cultivated  evergreens, 
belonging  to  the  order  Caprifoliace£e.  It  has  somewhat 
poisonous  qualities. 

Lau'ria,  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Potenza,  on 
the  high-road  from  Naples  to  Calabria.  It  has  fine  churches 
and  other  good  buildings,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
celebrated  .A.dmiral  Ruggiero  di  Lauria.    P.  in  1S74,  10,696. 

Lau'ric  Acid  [Lat.  lanrns,  "  laurel  "].  Lanrostearic 
Acid  (Marssoni,  Pichuric  Acid,  or  Pichuriratalg" 
saure  (Sthamerl,  Ci2H2402.  This  fat  acid  belongs  in  the 
fatty  group  of  monatomic  acids,  CnH2„02,  and  was  first 
described  by  Marsson  (^4;i)(.  Pharm.,  xVi.  43, 1842)  from  the 
fat  of  the  bay  tree  {Laums  jit>6i7(«),  and  by  Sthamer  (l.  c. 
liii.  393)  from  the  fat  and  the  volatile  oil  of  the  pichurim 
bean  {Fab^  Pichurim  maj.).  Gideon  E.  Moore  also  found 
it  in  tho  wax  oi Mi/rica  ceri/era  [Sill.  Jour.  [2],  xxxiii.  313). 
It  exists  as  a  glycide  (laurostearineor  lauriuef.from  which 
it  is  prepared  by  saponifying  these  fats  or  the  wax  by 
caustic  alkaline  solutions,  and  after  the  soap  is  separated 
by  common  salt  ( Marsson),  decomposing  the  soaps  thus 
formed  by  hydrochloric  or  tartaric  acids.  Laurie  acid  also 
exists  in  other  like  vegetable  bodies,  sometimes  in  connec- 
tion with  myristic  acid  (Ci^HagOa),  as  in  Mi/rica  ceri/era 
and  the  so-called  Dika  bread  { Maiufi/era  (iabonensin),&v,d 
in  a  salve-like  fat  obtained  from  Coccus  ,4xui,  the  A(je  or 
axin  of  the  Mexicans.  In  connection  with  many  other 
fatty  acids,  it  exists  in  spermaceti  and  in  the  oil  of  the 
cocoanut.  It  fuses  at  about  43°  C.  to  a  colorless  oil,  and 
solidifies  to  a  scaly  crystalline  white  mass,  and  crystallizes 
from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  white  tufts  and  silky  needles, 
or  sometimes  in  nearly  translucent  scales.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  and  yet  more  freely  in  ether.  Its  alco- 
holic solution  has  a  feebly  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  quite 
insoluble  in  water,  but  when  boiled  in  it  volatilizes  with 
the  vapor.  The  sodium,  potassium,  and  barium  salts  of 
lauric  acid  are  soluble  in  water.  The  salts  of  the  heavy 
metals  with  lauric  acid  are  insoluble,  or  sparingly  so.  The 
calcium  salt  Ca"  (Ci2H2302)2  obtained  by  mixing  the  solu- 
tions of  laurate  of  sodium  and  calcium  chloride  is  resolved 
bv  distillation  into  calcium  carbonate  and  Iaurostearone  = 
Ca"C03  +  CiaHrtO.  B.  Silliman. 

Lau'rine  [Lat.  laurna,  ** laurel "],  or  Bayberry  Cam- 
phor, C22H30O3,  a  crystalline  body  obtained  from  the  ber- 
ries of  the  bay  tree. 

Lauriston%  de  (J.acqces  Alex  anore  Bernard  Law), 
Marqcis,  b.  in  Pondicherry,  India,  Feb.  1,  1768;  was  a 
companion  of  Napoleon  at  tho  military  school  of  Paris, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  war  and  diplomacy  during 
the  Revolution,  the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire.  His  de- 
fence of  Ragusa  against  the  Russians  was  a  brilliant  ex- 
ploit, and  the  battle  of  Wagram  was  decided  by  his  valor 
and  judgment ;  and  he  was  the  negotiator  of  the  marriage 
of  Napoleon  with  Maria  Louisa.  He  was  favored  by  Louis 
XVIII.,  being  made  a  marquis  in  1S17  and  marshal  of 
France  in  1S21.     D.  at  Paris  June  10,  1S28. 

Lan^rite,  a  sulphide  of  ruthenium  and  osmium,  which 
occurs  in  small,  iron-black,  lustrous  crystals,  associated 
with  native  platinum,  in  Borneo  and  Oregon.  It  contains 
sulphur  31.79  per  cent.,  ruthenium  6.^.18.  and  osmium  3.03, 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  OsS4.12Ru2S3.  It  was 
discovered  by  Wuhler.  and  named  in  honor  of  iMrs.  C.  A. 
Joy.  (See  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.,  cxxxix.  IIG,  and  Ztiisch.f, 
Ch.  [2],  vi.  85.) 

Lau'rium,  a  range  of  hills  in  Attica,  Greece,  famous 
in  ancient  times  for  rich  mines  of  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and 
antimony.  At  the  beginning  of  our  era  these  mines  were 
deserted,  being  considered  exhausted.  In  18G3  a  foreign 
company  began  to  rework  with  profit  the  refuse  left  by 
the  ancient  miners,  and  have  recently  reopened  the  mines 
themselves. 

LaurVigy  town  of  Norway,  on  an  inlet  of  Christiania 
Fiord,  has  a  good  harbor,  large  distilleries,  some  trade  in 
timber,  and  very  important  iron-works  in  its  vicinity. 
Pop.  about  JOOO. 
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Lausanne'  [anc.  Lauaanium'],  city  of  SnitKerland,  capi- 
tal of  ilie  canton  of  Vaud,  on  the  northiTii  i=horo  of  the  Lake 
of  (reiifva,  built  on  two  hills,  connected  hy  a  fpleiidid  bridge 
of^ranite,ha.-4  a  beautiful  Gothic  cathedral,  cuniuienced  about 
1000,  completed  in  127J,  a  library  of  1)0,000  volumef,  many 
good  educational  institutions,  and  several  manufactories  of 
tobacco,  leather,  and  gold  and  silver  ware.  On  account  of 
its  beautiful  situation  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Jura 
Mountain.",  and  near  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  it  attracts  yearly 
a  great  numlier  of  tourists,  who  generally  reside  hero  for 
st»mo  time.  Lausanne  is  famous  in  literary  annals  from 
having  been  the  residence  of  llaller,  Voltaire,  and  Gibbon. 
The  house  occupied  by  the  latter  while  writing  hi;;  cele- 
brated Ilistorif  is  still  shown,  and  visited  by  multitudes  of 
travellers.  Byron  wrote  here  his  Prinoner  of  Chtllou.  An 
ecclesiastical  council  was  held  here  in  1449,  a  conference 
between  Calvin,  Farel,  and  Viret  in  lo.'iO,  leading  to  the 
adoption  of  the  creed  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and  in  modern 
times  it  has  been  the  scene  of  a  noted  peace  congress  (Sept., 
1871)  and  a  Masonic  universal  convention  (1875).  Pop. 
20.520. 

Lausanne,  tp.  of  Carbon  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  141fi. 

Lauzun',  de  (  Aiimand  Loiisdk  Gon'taut),  Dtke.  b.  in 
Pari?,  France,  Apr.  1.),  1747;  commanded  a  naval  expedi- 
tion which  captured  Senegal  and  Gambia  from  the  English 
(1779);  took  part  in  the  American  war  (17S0-Sm)  at  the 
head  of  "  Lauzun'a  Legion;"  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  due  de  Biron;  was  a  deputy  to  the  States  General; 
a  confidant  and  secret  agent  of  the  duke  of  OiK'uns;  ap- 
pointed gencral-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  lilnno  July  9, 
17*.lli,  of  the  army  of  the  coasts  of  La  Koehelle  May  15, 
17U.'J;  took  Saumur,  and  defeated  the  Vendcans  at  Par- 
thenay.  He  then  tendered  his  resignation,  but  Ijcing  ac- 
cused by  Carrier  before  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  of 
too  great  lenity  to  the  Vendcans,  ho  was  deposed,  thrown 
into  the  Abbaye  prison,  tried  for  conspiracy  before  the 
Hevolutionary  tribunal  Dec.  31,  179U,  ancl  executed  the 
same  clay,  meeting  his  fate  with  cynical  courngc.  Lauzun 
had  great  ability,  but  was  dissolute  and  unprincipled.  His 
MtmiiivcH  were  published  at  Paris  in  1822. 

La'va  [Lat.  lavare,  to  "wash"],  the  material,  fused 
or  solidiljed  after  fusion,  which  has  escaped  from  a  vol- 
canic crater.  The  term  is,  however,  apjilied  generally  to 
those  volcanic  rocks  which  arc  filled  with  ragged  ceUulcs. 
If  extremely  light  and  loose,  it  is  called  scoria  or  slag. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  lava.  Molten  hiva  flows  liko 
TUiilten  glass  or  iron,  a  portion  being  usually  unfuscd  and 
held  in  suspension  in  the  fused  portion,  which  ij,  indeed,  a 
native  glass.  The  boiling  motion  sometimes  observed  in 
hot  lava  is  duo  to  the  escape  of  steam,  sulphur-vapor,  car- 
bonic acid,  air,  etc.  Lava-beds,  after  cooling,  sometimes 
exhibit  great  caverns,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  flowing 
off  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  lava  after  the  cooling  of  the 
surface.  (See  Volcano,  by  Prof.  Arnold  Giyot,  Pii.  D., 
LL.D.) 

Lava  Ornaments  (so-called)  arc  made  of  iron  slag, 
which  \a  melted  and  manufactured  into  vases  and  other 
small  ornamental  and  useful  artielcs. 

Lavac'a,  county  of  S.  Central  Texas.  Area,  92(»  square 
miles.  It  isnartly  timber-land,  and  has  considerable  areas 
of  prairie.  Aearly  all  the  soil  is  very  productive.  Live- 
stock, corn,  cotton,  wool,  and  fruit  aro  in)pi>rtant  prod- 
ucts. Tho  county  is  well  watered  by  the  Navidad  and 
the  head-atreams  of  the  Lavaca  River.  Cap.  Hallottsville. 
Pop.OlGS. 

Lavaca  (Port  Lavaca  P.  0.),  seaport  of  Calhoun  co., 
Tex.,  on  tho  \V.  side  of  Lavaca  Bay,  an  arm  of  Matagorda 
Bay.  It  is  (he  S.  E.  terminus  of  tho  Mexican  (iulf  and 
Ran  Antonio  K.  li.,  and  has  an  cxtcnsivo  eoastwiuo  trade. 
Pop.  7fiS. 

Lavajfu'a,  town  of  Italy,  in  tho  province  of  Genoa, 
famous  lor  its  excellent  quarries  of  slate  (Chiappami).  This 
slate  is  extensively  used  for  roofs,  pavements,  and  other 
domestic  purposes,  and  is  largely  exported  to  various  Ku- 
rnpcan  countries,  and  also  to  America.  The  public  build- 
ings of  tho  town  are  imposing,  especially  (ho  churches. 
Pop.  in  I.S74,  0888. 

Lnvar,  town  of  France,  the  capital  of  thn  department 
of  Mayenne,  on  the  Maycnnc  Hiver.  It  Is  noted  for  itx  linen 
manufactures;  linen  gottds  Ut  the  value  of  half  a  million 
francs  are  soM  nt  eacli  of  its  monthly  markets.  Among  its 
other  manufactures  are  paper  and  earthenware,  anil  it  has 
a  brisk  trade  in  grain,  timber,  and  cattle.     I*op.  22,892. 

Laval,  county  of  Quebec.  Canada,  consii^ting  of  tho 
Isle  JC'sus,  an  island  2.1  miles  long  and  fl  miles  broad,  lying 
li'-twcen  tho  Ottawa  Uivcr  on  the  N.  W,  and  tho  Uiviiiro 
lies  I'rairicrt  on  the  S.  K.      Pop.  0172. 

Laval,  de  (FrtAN(;oiH  dk  Montmoukncv),  b.  of  an  an- 
oiont  and  noble  family,  at  Laval,  Franco,  Mar.  23,  1022; 


became  a  priest  In  Paris  1645;  declined  the  bishopric  of 
Cochin  China  in  1C51  ;  became  archdeacon  of  Evrcux  in 
IGJIJ;  bishop  of  Petra'a  in  p*trtihnn  an(i  vicar-apostolic  of 
New  France  in  ItJjiS.  In  ItiO^  ho  founded  the  seminary  of 
Quebec,  and  in  ItiOO  consecrated  (he  parish  church  of  Nolro 
l>ame.  In  lli74  he  was  bishop  of  the  new  sec  of  Quebec, 
from  which  he  retired  in  ItiSS  to  his  seminary,  to  which  ho 
gave  liis  worldly  possessions.  He  was  de  j'ttrtit  ruler  of 
Canada,  in  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
Laval  I'niversity  at  Quebec  commemorates  bis  name.  I>. 
at  Quebec  May  (3,  1708. 

Lavallc%  post-lp.  of  Sauk  co.,  Wis,     Pop.  8S1. 

La  Valli^rc,  de  (Locisk),  b.  in  1644  in  the  province 
of  Tourainc  :  was  one  of  the  **filles  d'honneur"  of  the 
duchess  of  OrK'ans  (Henrietta  of  England),  when  she  be- 
came in  ICOI  the  mistress  of  Louis  XI\'.,  whom  she  loved 
sincerely  and  for  himself,  not  for  his  royal  title,  as  did 
afterward  Montespan,  l\Iaintcnon,  etc.  She  represented 
the  only  poetical  ray  which  brightened  the  life  ot^  the  man 
who  was  called  the  "sun  king"  (roi  sohi'l).  Mile,  de  la 
Valli(>ro  never  used  her  influence  except  fordoing  good  to 
everybody,  and  she  was  so  much  ashamed  of  her  equivocal 
situation  that  she  entered  a  convent  n^  soon  as  the  passion 
of  Louis  XIV.  for  Mademoiselle  de  Montespan  and  others 
allowed  her  to  bury  herself  in  a  religious  life.  The  king 
took  her  forcibly  once  from  the  convent  in  ltJ70,  but  at  last, 
in  1G75,  she  took  her  religious  vows  under  the  name  of  .^ieter 
Louise  of  Mercy  (Scrur  Lotiine  dr  in  Misf-i-irordr).  D.  at 
the  Paris  Carmelite  convent  in  1710.     She  left  Letters  and 

JfffJcctioua  on  the  Mercy  of  God.  FlLIX  AucAIGSE. 

Lavandu'la  Spi'ca,  the  broad-leafed  lavandula,  yields 
oil  of  spike  (the  true  hut  not  the  common  commercial  arti- 
cle), which  is  valued  by  paintcrtj  and  artisans,  and  is  used 
in  farriery, 

Lavater'  (Johans  Caspar),  b.  at  Zurich,  in  Switzer- 
land, in  1741;  studied  theology,  and  in  17(i4  was  appointed 
preacher,  first  of  the  orphan  house,  then  of  St.  Petri  church 
in  his  native  town,  which  position  he  held  till  his  death,  in 
1801.  Tho  most  prominent  trait  in  his  eharueter  was  his 
absolute  veracity.  Truth  was  with  him  not  a  duty,  but  a 
passion — not  the  honor  of  his  soul,  but  the  necessity  of  his 
nature.  Wherever  he  found  truth,  with  Christ  or  Cagli- 
ostro,  with  Spinoza  or  Mesnier,  ho  acknowledged  and  ac- 
cepted it  unconditionally.  But  the  eonscquenec  was.  that 
his  adversaries  took  tho  opportunity  of  accusing  him  of 
almost  every  kind  of  heresy  which  ever  had  ajipeared  in 
the  history  of  Christianity.  With  his  character  corre- 
sponded his  talent.  As  his  veracity  was  a  passion,  and 
n"t  a  jiedantry,  his  conceptionsof  truth  and  falsehood  wero 
intuitions,  and  not  products  of  analysis.  Bapt  in  enthu- 
siasm or  struck  Ijy  horror  at  what  he  saw.  he  painted  his 
visions  with  a  love  or  hatred  which  generally  comnianded 
tho  feelings  of  his  audience,  but  which  often  gave  his  views 
a  distasteful  onc-sideduess.  His  friendship  with  (inetho  is 
ono  of  (ho  most  beautiful  instances  on  record  of  mutual 
sympathy,  and  its  elevating  and  expanding  influence  on 
human  character.  But  when  in  \1^it  he  wrote  his  J'ujitiun 
I'iltitiiH  ho  gave  such  a  picture  of  a  no-Christiiin  that 
Goethe  literally  slirank  from  him  with  all  the  aversion  and 
antipatliy  of  which  his  nature  was  capable.  Laviitcr  came 
to  his  door  and  wrote  his  name  on  the  (ablet,  but  tioetho 
remained  unmoved,  and  would  never  see  him  any  more. 
There  was  always  a  tendency  towards  mysticism  in  Lava- 
tor,  but  in  his  earlier  days  he  was  conscious  of  this  tend- 
ency, and — for  instance,  in  his  AunHirfiten  in  die  Kiri,jk'it 
("  Peeps  into  Eternity"  )— the  reader  is  charmed  williout 
being  du])ed  by  his  mysticism.  But  when  he  grew  old  he 
hccatuo  visionary,  a  jircy  to  (ho  obscurity  of  charlatanry, 
and  his  fervor  and  zeal  turned  into  fanaticism.  He  hniled 
tho  French  Revolution  with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  but 
when  the  king  was  beheaded  he  at  once  turned  around  and 
became  one  of  its  bitterest  opponents.  Even  his  life  was 
often  in  danger,  and  when,  in  1799,  Massena  took  Zurich 
ho  was  fired  at  in  tlie  streets,  where  he  ailniinistered  help 
to  the  wounded  and  dying,  and  he  d.  two  years  after  fr'»m 
a  w<iund  he  received  on  that  occiision.  His  poetical  writ- 
ings are  entirely  without  interest,  antl  his  religious  writings 
oro  so  interwoven  with  the  interests  of  (he  moment  that 
they  cannot  be  appreciated,  hardly  even  undcrntood,  with- 
out a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  slate  of  the  German  eivitir.n- 
tion  at  ihe  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  his  i*f*;f»i>'fi- 
nnminehr  Fratjnu  ntr.  winch  ho  published  1775-78  in  four 
large  volumes,  profusely  illiis(ra(ed  and  very  expensivp, 
will  never  cease  (o  interest  mankind.  That  hook  started  a 
new  idea,  or.  rather,  it  described  a  natural  ond  ncocpsary 
process  which  takes  place  whenever  man  meets  man,  witli 
such  cxactncKH  and  ielicity  as  to  raise  thin  proeepn  from  a 
dull  and  sluggish  pniotico  to  a  con^eioun  and  free  men(nl 
activity.  Where  there  is  oonihlnation  (bore  is  significance, 
wbero  thuro  is  movement  there  is  character.    Consequently, 
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the  human  figure,  which  is  the  finest  combination  known, 
must  signify  something  of  its  nature,  and  the  motion  of  its 
partSj  the  play  of  its  features,  must  express  something  of  its 
character.  But  before  Lavater  this  had  never  been  said. 
The  impression  made  by  the  outwai'd  appearance  had  been 
overlooked.  People  had  judged  one  another  from  their 
clothe?.  And  when  Lavater  demonstrated  that  the  soul, 
the  character,  the  history  of  an  individual,  was  painted 
on  his  face,  that  a  human  face  might  be  read  like  a  printed 
leaf,  he  produced  the  profuundest  sensation.  People  were 
panic-stricken.  They  began  to  wear  masks.  They  left  the 
drawing-ronms  when  a  person  entered  who  believed  in 
Lavater.  No  k-ss  was  the  enthusiasm.  People  felt  that 
a  new  signification  had  i>cen  added  to  beauty,  a  new  charm 
to  life,  a  new  sensibility  to  the  soul.  It  has  been  argued 
against  the  Phi/siof/uomifiche  FragmenU-  that  the  author  has 
tried  to  make  physiognomy  a  science,  but  the  criticism  is 
hardly  just.  Lavater  knew  very  well  that  physiognomy  is 
a  talent  and  not  a  science;  and  although  he  is  very  anxious 
to  establish  rules  and  show  how  a  certain  vice,  for  instance, 
always  affects  a  certain  feature  in  the  same  way,  he  is  as 
anxious  to  impress  upon  his  readers  that  the  rules  are 
subordinate  to  the  total  iuipression,  and  the  single  fea- 
tures must  be  interpreted  by  the  view  of  the  whole.  His 
rules  are  to  him  a  convenience,  and  hardly  anything 
more.  Clemkns  Petersen. 

liavaur',  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Tarn, 
on  the  Agout.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  the  silk  produced  in 
Upper  Languedoc,  which  is  spun  here,  and  then  sent  to 
Lyons  or  Paris.     Pop.  74;iS. 

Lavcleye'  (Emile  Lons  Victor),  b.  at  Bruges,  Bel- 
gium, Apr.  5.  1S22;  studied  at  the  Athenaeum  of  his  native 
city,  and  at  the  College  ^^tanislas  in  Paris,  and  took  high 
honors  in  the  law  course  at  the  University  of  Ghent.  From 
1S4^S  onward  he  has  been  entirely  occupied  with  those  eco- 
nomical studies  which  have  given  him  so  great  a  reputa- 
tion. At  first  he  wrote  in  the  Belgian  periodicals,  defend- 
ing liberal  principles  against  the  Ultramontanes  ;  became 
from  185S  a  constant  contributor  to  the  Revue  dea  Deux 
Maudes;  was  in  1S64  appointed  professor  of  political 
economy  at  the  University  of  Li^ge,  and  in  1867  repre- 
sented Belgium  as  member  and  secretary  of  the  inter- 
national jury  upon  paintings  at  the  Paris  Universal  Expo- 
sition. He  has  been  honored  with  membership  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Belgium  and  the  French  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  Among  his  numerous  works, 
that  on  Properfi/ and  itn  Piimitive  Fomiis  {\S7i)  has  already 
become  a  classic.  In  June,  1875,  he  published  a  small  vol- 
ume on  the  ReVujioua  ConJUct  in  Exirope,  with  a  preface  by 
W,  E.  Gladstone. 

Lavel'lo,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Potenza, 
of  anoiout  origin.  It  suflfercd  severely  from  an  earthquake 
in  lyOl.     Pop.  in  1874,  5709. 

Ijav'ender,  the  Lavaudula  vera,  a  labiate  shrub,  a  na- 
tive of  the  S.  of  Europe,  very  extensively  cultivated  for  its 
fragrant  flowers,  which  yield  a  volatile  oil  much  used  in 
perfumery.  Lavender-water,  spirit  of  lavender,  etc.  are 
of  considerable  service  in  pharmacy  and  medicine. 

lia'ver,  a  name  applied  to  several  edible  seaweeds,  such 
as  V/ca  latissima,  Porphijra  laciuitita,  and  P.  vnhjaris. 
These  are  quite  commonly  eaten  os  luxuries  in  Europe, 
either  pickled  or  stewed. 

Laverdiere  (CLAi-nE  H.).  b.  at  Chateau-Richer  Oct. 
23,  182G;  was  ordained  a  Catholic  priest  in  1851;  became 
a  professor  in  the  seminary  and  librarian  of  Laval  Univer- 
sity. He  took  part  in  the  publication  of  three  volumes  of 
Jesuit  Pelntions  (1858)  concerning  early  missions  in  Canada, 
edited  the  voyages  of  Champlain  (5  vols.,  1870),  with  notes 
and  a  biography,  the  Journal  des  Jesuitcs  (1871),  wrote  a 
Histoire  dn  Canada  for  schools,  and  several  smaller  treatises 
upon  subjects  connected  with  early  Canadian  history.  D. 
at  Quebec  Mar.  27,  137.1. 

Lavialle'  (Pierue  Joseph),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Mauriac,  France, 
in  1820:  came  when  twenty-three  years  old  to  the  U.  S.; 
was  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic  priest ;  served  for  a  while 
in  New  York,  and  then  became  president  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  Ky.,  and  was  its  president  1855-65.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  made  bishop  of  Louisville.  He  founded  a 
number  of  schools  and  charitable  institutions.  D.  near 
Bardstown,  Ky.,  May  11,  1867.  Bishop  Lavialle  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  energy  and  ability,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Protestants,  as  well  as  by  those  of  his  own 
faith. 

Lav'ington  (George').  D.  D.,  b.  in  Wiltshire,  England, 
in  1683;  became  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  in  17II2,  and 
in  1747  bishop  of  Exeter.  Becoming  in\'olved  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  he  wrote  in  1749  The 
Euthui^iasm  of  the  Methodists  and  Papists  Comparedt  an 
amusing  and  well-written  work,  not  without  some  passages 


of  a  too  broad  raillery,  and  very  defective  as  a  statement 
of  facts.  lu  1755  he  published  a  work  of  similar  character 
respecting  another  sect  of  dissenters.  The  Morariatis  t\nn- 
pared  and  Detected.  Bishop  Lavington  partially  retracted 
his  language  towards  Wesley,  and  partook  of  the  communion 
with  him  as  late  as  1762,  in  which  year  he  died. 

LaviliHum,  now  Pratica,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  in 
Latium,  was  situated  17  miles  S.  of  Rome,  near  the  sea.  It 
was  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  ^^neas,  on  his  arrival 
in  Italy,  and  named  after  his  wife  Lavinia,  and  was  in  early 
times  the  sacred  metropolis  of  the  Latin  cities,  but  never 
acquired  any  importance,  political  or  commercial.  The 
name  was  often  confounded  by  classical  writers  with  that 
of  another  ancient  Latin  city,  Lanuvinm. 

Lavoisier'  (Axtoine  Laurent),  an  iJIustrious  savant, 
one  of  the  fathers  of  modern  chemistry,  b.  at  Paris  of 
wealthy  parents  Aug.  16,  1743;  studied  at  the  Collc^ge 
Mazarin  ;  pursued  astronomical  knowledge  under  La 
Caille:  learned  botany  under  Bernard  dc  Jussieu;  worked 
in  Rouelle's  chemical  laboratory  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes; 
became  an  associate  of  the  Academy  in  1768;  obtained  a 
farmer-generalship  in  1769,  in  order  to  increase  his  income, 
his  expenditures  in  chemical  research  requiring  a  large 
outlay  of  money:  took  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs, 
writing  numerous  and  able  papers  on  state  questions;  dis- 
covered the  composition  of  water  in  178;t;  and  made  many 
important  researches  in  physics.  In  chemistry,  the  science 
to  which  his  attention  was  chiefly  directed,  he  made  not 
only  important  discoveries  and  great  inventions  in  appa- 
ratus and  in  methods  of  work,  but  he  was  one  of  the  first 
and  ablest  of  philosophical  chemists,  the  destroyer  of  the 
false  theories  of  Stahl  and  Priestley,  and  was  the  princijial 
inventor  of  the  system  of  chemical  nomenclature  which  pre- 
vailed exclusively  for  more  than  fifty  years  after  his  death. 
Lavoisier  was  guillotined  by  the  Jacobins  ALay  S,  1794.  on 
account  of  his  former  connection  with  the  farming  of  the 
taxes.  The  most  important  of  his  works  are  Traite  de 
Chimic  ( 1789)  and  Mf'/noires  dc  Physi<{ue  et  de  Chimie,  which 
includes  his  principal  occasional  scientific  papers. 

Law.  When  the  magnitu<le  of  any  quantity  is  altered 
by  changes  of  any  other  quantities,  the  statement  of  the 
relation  existing  between  them  is  known  as  a  law  of  nature. 
Thus,  the  fact  that  tlie  force  of  gravity  is  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  is  known  as  the  law  of  gravitation, 
and  the  equality  of  the  angles  of  rejlection  and  incidence  is 
the  law  of  reflection.  Generally,  laws  may  be  expressed 
by  equations,  and  tho  highest  aim  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion is  to  determine  the  form  of  these  equations,  and  to  show 
that  they  follow  from  simi»Ie  well-established  laws.  Laws 
seldom  seem  exact,  owing  to  various  disturbing  causes,  but 
if  these  are  properly  allowed  for,  the  true  law  is  never 
deviated  from  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Tho 
failure  of  one  or  more  of  these  laws  in  a  particular  case 
constitutes  a  miracle.  The  term  "law"  is  also  applied, 
but  less  properly,  to  the  statement  of  any  general  fact, 
as  that  all  bodies  possess  mass  or  that  matter  is  impene- 
trable. E.  C.  Pickering. 

Law  [Lat.  hx  ;  Ang.-Sax.  lrtff\.  When  taken  in  its 
widest  and  most  comprehensive  manner,  without  limitation 
to  any  particular  subject-matter,  certain  essential  and  ele- 
mentary notions  are  implied  in  the  term  Law,  all  neces- 
sary to  its  complete  and  accurate  meaning.  These  essen- 
tials are  (1)  a  lawgiver;  (2)  an  inferior  subject  ;  {'A)  a 
command:  (4)  power  in  the  lawgiver,  resulting  from  some 
organic  relation  between  himself  and  the  subject,  to  en- 
force the  command.  As  the  utterance  of  a  command 
implies  the  formation  of  a  wish  and  an  act  of  the  will,  it 
follows  that  the  lawgiver  must  necessarily  be  a  rational,  in- 
telligent being,  and.  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  ex- 
istences, must  be  either  God  or  man.  The  authors  of  all 
law,  then,  in  a  true  sense  of  the  term — the  only  lawgivers 
possible — are  the  Divine  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and  men 
who  may  be  clothed  with  authority  over  individuals  or  over 
that  organized  aggregate  of  individuals  which  forms  the 
state.  The  commands  which  God  issues  in  reference  to 
material  objects,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  and  which 
prescril)e  rules  concerning  all  the  movements  and  pro- 
cesses of  the  physical  creation,  fall  under  our  general 
definition,  and  are  truly  laica.  They  certainly  differ  in 
a  most  important  feature  from  the  eommaads  addressed 
to  rational  beings,  since  they  are  wholly  without  any 
moral  quality  ;  but  it  is  only  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
invariable  order  and  sequence  of  acts  and  events  in  the 
material  universe  are  the  results  of  commands  uttered  and 
rules  set  by  a  conscious  and  intelligent  lawgiver  that  the 
phrases  "  laics  of  nature,"  '*  physical  lairs,"  ''  laicft  of  nat- 
ural science,"  and  the  like,  become  at  all  proper  and  ad- 
missible; without  this  assumption  such  forms  of  speech  are 
self-contradictory  and  unscientific.  The  other  and  more 
perfect  class  of  the  divine  Jaws  embraces  those  set  by  Him 
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to  rational  beinps,  to  mankind.  Iloro  tho  inferior  pubjocts 
are  endowed  with  a  free  will,  are  clothed  with  an  ahility  to 
choMsc  between  an  assent  and  a  refusal  to  eom]ily  with 
the  cnmmand.  The  command  to  do  or  to  forbear,  which  is 
only  the  expressed  will  of  the  lawjiivor.  in  itself  creates  in 
tho  rational  subject  a  corresponding  duty  or  obligation  to 
do  or  to  forbear:  he  is  bound  to  ohey.  When,  therefore, 
the  subjects  of  God's  laws  arc  intelligent  beings,  a  fifth 
essentia!  element  is  involved  in  tho  general  conception  of 
law.  and  that  is  tho  notion  of  duty  or  obligation.  Again, 
as  the  choice  exists  between  obedience  and  disobedience,  as 
the  inferior  subjects  nmy  violate  the  duty  which  has  arisen 
from  tho  promulgation  of  tho  command,  tho  power  of  en- 
forcement residing  in  the  lawgiver  is  exercised  by  the 
threat  and  imposition  of  some  evil  as  a  consequence  of  tho 
violation.  Hence  we  find  a  sixth  essential  element  involved 
in  tho  general  conception  of  law  when  addressed  to  rational 
beings — that  of  compelling  obedience  by  the  danger  or  fear 
of  suffering  evil  in  the  event  of  disohcdience;  which  evil, 
thus  imposed  as  a  penalty,  is  terniecl  the  mtiiotian  of  the 
law.  Such  is  the  nature  of  God's  law, which  is  addressed  to 
rational  beings,  anrl  which  may  be  collectively  designated 
the  "moral  law,"  since  its  commands  necessarily  create  an 
obligation  resting  upon  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
and  obedience  or  disobedience  is  therefore  always  a  moral 
act. 

Human  laws,  or  those  which  are  set  by  human  la^wgivcrs, 
are  all  of  the  same  esffcntial  nature  as  those  which  have 
colhctively  been  designated  the  moral  law  of  (iod.  The 
differences  are  plainly  those  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind.  The 
object  of  all  human  law — or.  in  other  words,  of  all  com- 
mands uttered  by  the  constituted  lawgiver — is  to  prescribe 
and  impose  duties,  to  create  and  define  rights,  and  to  en- 
force the  observant-e  of  both.  A  brief  analysis  will  disclose 
the  general  nnfure  of  all  such  jural  rights  and  duties, 
and  will  explain  their  genesis,  or  how  they  arise  from  the 
commands  of  the  lawgiver.  I  select  for  the  purpose  of  this 
analysis  the  highest  type  of  human  legislation — namely, 
the  municipal  law.  or  that  of  independent  sovereign  na- 
tions, in  which  all  commands  are  uttered  by  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state,  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  government, 
or  whatever  department  thereof  possesses  this  legislative 
function.  The  object  of  every  command  is  to  impose  a 
duty  and  to  create  a  right,  and  its  effect  is  thus  necessarily 
twofold:  the  duty  rests  upon  some  person  or  class  of  per- 
sons, and  a  corresponding  right  is  given  to  anotlier  person 
or  class  of  persons.  Two  distinct  individuals  or  groups 
are  thus  necessarily  afTccted  by  every  commard,  and  they 
arc  placed  by  it  in  a  relation  of  dependence,  or  even  of  an- 
tagonism. All  rights  created  by  the  law  are  correlative  to 
duties,  and  all  duties  are  correlative  to  rights.  The  supreme 
power  in  the  state  issues  a  command,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  clothe  a  given  person  with  a  certain  right.  Now,  a  legal 
right  in  its  highest  and  widest  sense  is  nothing  but  a  claim 
that  another  person  or  class  of  persons  shall  do  some  act 
or  forbear  from  some  act  respecting  the  individual  who 
holds  tho  right.  \Vc  could  have  no  legal  rights  were  there 
not  other  persons  whom  these  rights  obliged  to  do  or  for- 
bear towards  us.  Every  right,  then,  residing  in  one  person 
corresponds  or  correlates  to  a  duty  devolving  upon  another 
person  orclass  of  persi»n3.  All  possible  rights  and  duties  thus 
created  or  imposed  by  the  commands  of  the  supreme  power  in 
the  state  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  two  classes  :  they  are 
either  private  or  public.  In  the  first  class  tho  duties  rest 
upon  persons,  and  tho  corresponding  rights  are  held  by 
other  persons,  so  that  the  command  always  and  necessarily 
affi'cts  two  different  sets  or  groups  of  individuals,  both 
Stan  ding  in  the  same  subordinate  relation  to  the  slate.  In  the 
second  class  the  duties  also  rest  upon  persons,  but  tho  cor- 
responding rights  are  ht'Itl  by  that  organic  aggregate  or  com- 
munity of  persons  which  constitutes  iho  state.  This  capital 
line  of  dlslinctiMii  in  reference  to  the  liohlers  of  rights  not 
only  separates  all  the  primary  rights  and  dutien  into  two 
grand  departments,  but  it  also  divides  tho  remedies  fnr  their 
violation  into  ihecorresponrling  classes  of  civil  and  criminal. 
These  duties  are  either  po?itivo — thol  is,  oblignli'tns  to  do 
some  act;  or  negative — that  is,  obligations  to  refrain  or 
forbear  from  some  act.  When  the  determined  person  upon 
whom  the  duty  rests,  or  any  one  of  mankind  where  the 
duty  rests  upon  all.  neglects  to  do  tho  net  which  his  posi- 
tive obligation  requires  of  him,  or  does  tho  act  which  his 
negative  obligatitm  fnrbids  him  (<>  do.  be  commits  tin  in- 
jury, offence,  or  delict.  A  deliet,  injury,  or  offence  is, 
therefore,  at  once  the  violation  of  a  duty  resting  upon  the 
•  tifender  and  tho  infringement  of  n  right  possessed  by  some 
other  ]ierson.  Such  \'iolations  of  iluty  must  be  redressed, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  law  is  provided  with  sanctions. 
Injuries  themselves  arc  divided  into  (wo  general  classes, 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  dislinclinn  of  rights  into 
private  and  public  already  stated — namely  (1)  those  which 
l)rimarily  affect  tho  rights  of  private  porsoDS;  ond  are  re- 


dressed by  private  remedies  pursued  by  the  injured  party; 
and   (2)  those  which   primarily  affect   the   state,  and  are 

rciircsscil  in  its  name  by  means  of  punishments  inllictcd 
upon  the  wrongdoer.  It  sometimes  hapjtcns  that  the  same 
pnysical  act  is  both  a  public  and  a  private  injury,  and  ex- 
poses the  offender  to  both  a  criminal  punishment  and  a 
private  remedy.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  in  such  cases 
two  distinct  rights  are  invaded  and  two  distinct  duties  are 
violated  by  the  same  physical  act.  How  far  this  dou'de 
nature  of  wrongs  and  this  doublo  redress  therefor  shall  be 
allowed,  greatly  varies  in  different  systems  of  national  law, 
according  to  their  notions  of  public  policy. 

The  et^sential  elements  which  enter  into  tho  conception 
of  law  set  by  human  authority  having  been  thus  deter- 
mined, I  proceed  to  describe  its  grand  divisions  or  depart- 
ments and  the  general  nature  of  its  subject-matter,  without 
reference  to  any  particular  natitjnal  forms,  or  to  any  special 
modes  of  enactment  or  distribution  of  governmental  func- 
tions. The  law,  Ci)npidered  both  objectively  and  subject- 
ively— that  is,  both  as  a  system  of  ruUs  creating  rights 
and  imposing  duties,  and  as  a  method  and  a  ]>ower  of  es- 
tablishing further  rules — consists  of  two  distinct  deiiart- 
ments,  two  sciences — ^jurisprudence  and  legislation.  Juris- 
prudence in  its  primary  signification  denotes  the  laws 
which  have  been  enacted,  either  the  entire  body  of  exist- 
ing legal  rules  which  jirevail  in  any  jiartlcular  state,  or  the 
features  which  are  common  to  all  the  national  systems  as 
they  have  been  established  in  different  countries  and  at 
different  times.  As  a  science  it  is  occupied  with  the  study  and 
investigation  of  these  laws.  It  is  naturally  separated  into 
two  divisions,  which  may  appropriately  be  called  general 
and  particular.  General  jurisprudence  is  employed  in  the 
discovery,  examination,  and  arrangement  of  institutions, 
principles,  and  rules  which  arc  found  as  parts  of  all  ex- 
isting legal  systems,  on<l  especially  of  those  which  have 
far  advanced  in  the  march  of  civilization.  It  docs  not 
represent  the  whole  law  of  any  country,  but  rather  tho 
similitudes  between  the  laws  of  dififcrcnt  countries.  Par- 
ticular jurisprudence  is  concerned  only  with  the  whole 
existing  law  of  a  specified  country,  in  whatever  form  this 
may  hove  issued  from  the  hands  of  the  legislator  who  had 
called  it  into  being  as  a  collection  of  positive  rules — that 
is,  with  the  municipal  law.  In  determining  the  exact  im- 
port of  this  term,  another  conception  is  introduced  and 
joined  with  that  of  tlie  law — tho  conccjUion  of  the  state. 
Tho  state  or  nation — for  the  words  aro  in  this  respect  syn- 
onymous— is  an  independent,  separate,  and  sovereign  polit- 
ical society,  with  its  own  organization  and  government. 
The  conception  of  the  state  may  be  summed  up  in  the  sin- 
gle but  most  comprehensive  term,  political  sovereignty  ;  but 
this  includes  the  attributes  of  political  independence,  politi- 
ealcqualit}*,  and  absolute  power  wit  bin  the  domain  of  legisla- 
tion. From  the  union  of  tho  notions  involved  in  the  terms 
"law"  and  "tho  state"  wo  complete  tho  description  of  the 
complex  result  which  is  denominated  tho  ''municipal  law," 
It  is  the  entire  body  of  jiositivo  jurisprudence  which  belong.s 
to  a  separate  and  sovereign  political  society,  a  state;  which 
is  promulgated  in  its  name  and  by  its  authority,  in  what- 
ever manner  that  authority  may  bo  exercised;  and  which 
is  absolutely  binding,  throughout  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  that  state,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  and  every  other  law. 

While  jurisprudence  is  conversant  only  with  laws  which 
have  been  enacted,  legislation  has  to  do  with  laws  which 
should  bo  enacted,  and  with  the  process  of  enactment,  with 
the  discrovery  and  statement  of  what  tho  law  as  a  wliolo 
ought  to  bo.  and  with  the  bringing  of  it  into  an  agreement 
with  that  perfect  standard.  Jurisprudence  and  legislation 
are  therefore,  in  respeet  to  their  ultimate  objects,  separate, 
but  in  tlieir  study  as  sciences,  and  in  tho  actual  operations 
by  whicii  their  olijccta  aro  attained,  they  must  necessarily 
be  combined.  .Io»N  Notiton  PoMi;itoY. 

Iinu'«  <'nnon.  The  term  "canon  law"  desitrnates  the 
body  of  rules  and  regulations  which  were  primarily  estab- 
lished by  the  Christian  rinirch  and  enforced  by  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  but  which  in  tho  course  of  time  became  ex- 
tended to  many  mnfters  purely  civil,  and  were  recognir.rd 
ami  sanetionr-d  by  iho  tribunals  of  the  state.  After  tho 
Konum  empire  became  (^bristian.  and  tho  Church  becamo 
in  part  identified  with  it,  there  arose  a  threefold  jurisdiction 
of  tho  ecclesiastical  tribunals— that  is,  of  (ho  bishops  in 
their  various  degrees  of  dignity  and  administrative  au- 
thority. (  I  )  Thi"*  jurisdiction  was  exercised  i»  respect  of 
any  subject-matler  whatever,  civil  or  otherwise,  over  all 
tho  clergy,  over  all  persons  in  holy  orders.  (2)  Tho  juricdie 
tion  extended  over  laymen  in  relation  to  all  matters  strictly 
ecclesiastical — questions  pertaining  to  tho  internal  ordt  i, 
discipline,  doctrines,  and  olipcrvanees  of  tho  Church.  (;' ) 
It  also  extenrlcd  over  laymen  in  relation  to  certain  special 
nubjeets,  whieh.  altboupli  strictly  civil,  and  in  modern  sys- 
tems of  national  jurisprudence  nniversally  regarded  as  such, 
were  claimed  by  the  Church  to  have  a  peculiar  religious 
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aspect  and  to  nearly  concern  the  soul's  welfare.  The  moat 
important  of  these  special  subjects  were  marriage  and  di- 
vorce and  the  succession  to  the  personal  estates  of  deced- 
ents. The  term  canon  law  has  a  direct  and  primary  rela- 
tion to  the  creative  source  by  which  the  rules  that  compose 
it  are  uttered — namely,  the  law-making  power  of  tb«  Church 
considered  as  an  organic  and  independent  society  capable 
of  legislating  within  a  certain  domain  and  upon  a  certain 
class  of  subjects.  It  is  broader  than  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
for  while  it  embraces  within  its  scope  everything  that  per- 
tains to  the  organization,  order,  doctrine,  and  discipline 
of  the  Church,  it  also  extends  to  many  other  topics  which 
have  only  a  very  indirect  connection  with  these  purely  ec- 
clesiastical matters.  In  short,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
comprehensive  system  of  regulations,  primarily  established 
by  the  legislative  authority  residing  in  the  Church,  relating 
to  Eubjccits  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  administered 
by  both  spiritual  and  temporal  tribunals. 

The  canon  law  as  a  separate  and  completed  system  is, 
and  for  several  centuries  past  has  been,  contained  in  col- 
lections of  digests  and  codes  which  taken  together  are  de- 
nominated the  Corpus  Juris  Ccntonici.  The  Roman  law, 
by  the  orders  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  had  been  arranged 
in  three  separate  compilations — the  Pandects  or  Digest, 
the  Code,  and  the  Novells — and  in  this  compact  form  was 
known  as  the  Corpus  Jnn'fi  Cicilis.  In  direct  imitation  of 
this  proceeding,  both  as  respects  name  and  method,  the 
Corpus  Juris  Cnuotiici  is  composed  of  three  distinct  parts — 
*'  The  Decree,"  "  The  Decretals,"  and  **  The  Extravagantes  " 
— which  have  some  correspondence  with  and  analogy  to 
the  Pandects,  the  Code,  and  the  Novells.  I.  "  The' De- 
cree."— This  work  was  composed  and  published  about  the 
year  1140  by  Gratian,a  Benedictine  monk  of  Bologna,  who 
undertook  the  task  at  the  request  of  St.  Bernard,  with  the 
immediate  object  of  furnishing  a  treatise  for  use  in  the 
university  at  that  city.  It  is  based  upon  all  the  previous 
legislation  of  the  Church,  which  was  treated  as  authorita- 
tive, and  which  was  scattered  through  numerous  compen- 
diums.  acts  of  councils,  and  decretals  of  popes ;  and  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  complete  collection  or  epitome  of  the  canon  law  as  it 
then  existed  and  was  in  force  throughout  the  Western 
Church.  The  name  given  to  it  by  the  author  was  Con- 
corilandn  Disrordnntium  Canonum,  but  it  is  generally 
known  and  cited  as  the  "Decree  of  Gratian  "  (Dccrctum 
Gratiani),  or  more  often  as  the  "Decree."  It  consists 
chiefly  of  extracts  taken,  as  above  stated,  from  all  other 
writings  that  contained  the  law  in  a  scattered  and  confused 
shape,  and  these  citations  are  arranged  and  classilied  ac- 
cording to  their  subject-matter,  being  connected  by  a  text 
which  the  author  himself  composed.  In  other  words,  these 
extracts  do  not.  as  in  the  Pandects,  make  up  the  entire 
work  ;  the  legal  principles,  doctrines,  and  rules  are  given 
by  the  author  in  his  own  language  (technically,  dicta  Gra- 
tiftni),  and  the  cil:ations  are  annexed  thereto  as  proofs  or 
illustrations.  The  whole  body  of  the  jurisprudence  as  it 
then  existed  is  thus  presented  in  an  orderly  and  scientific 
method.  The  "  Decree  "  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part 
First  contains  101  sections  or  paragraphs — technically 
called  "distinctions"  {distinctiones) — and  the  important 
subjects  of  which  it  treats  are  the  nature  and  sources  of 
different  kinds  of  law,  and  especially  of  the  ecclesiastical 
law,  persons  in  holy  orders,  and  the  bishops  and  other 
higher  ranks  of  the  clergy.  Part  Second  is  quite  dififerent 
in  its  external  form,  and  consists  of  thirty-six  "  causes  "  or 
cases  (caus.r),  which  are  first  stated,  and  under  each  are 
placed  the  legal  questions  that  arise  therefrom  {qttseetiones), 
which  questions  are  then  solved  by  appropriate  extracts 
similar  to  those  in  the  first  part.  The  thirty-second  "cause" 
and  third  "question"  is  a  special  treatise  on  the  subject 
of  penance  {De  pcenifcntia),  and  is  separated  into  seven 
"distinctions."  Part  Third,  which  has  for  its  title  "  I)e 
Cinisccratioiie,"  is  divided,  like  the  first,  into  "  distinctions." 
It  treats  of  the  consecration  of  churches,  of  the  sacraments, 
and  of  the  performance  of  divine  service.  The  work  in  all 
its  parts  contains  about  3000  extracts,  each  being  indicated 
by  the  letter  C,  which  signifies  *' caput"  or  '*  cnpituhim,'' 
and  not.  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  "canon."  Although 
the  "  Decree"  was  the  compilation  of  a  private  person,  its 
substance  was  taken  from  the  existing  law;  it  was  at  once 
sanctioned  and  approved  by  the  highest  authority  in  the 
Church — by  popes  themselves — and  thus  acquired  all  the 
force  of  original  legislation.  Its  text  has  been  the  object 
of  numerous  commentaries,  or,  as  they  are  technically 
termed,  glosses,  the  most  important  of  which,  the  Glossa 
ordiuftria,  is  usually  printed  with  it.  Many  editions  have 
I)een  issxied  from  time  to  time:  and  in  consequence  of  a 
decree  made  by  the  Council  of  Trent  a  revised  and  cor- 
rected edition  was  prepared  by  papal  command  under  the 
care  and  direction  r)f  several  learned  doctors,  and  was  finally 
published  A.  d.  1580.  II.  The  second  part  of  the  Corpus 
Juris  Canonici,  called  "  The  Decretals/'  consists  of  three 


distinct  subdivisions:  (1)  "The  Gregorian  Decretals."  or 
decretals  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  in  five  books;  (2)  the 
"  Liber  Sextus  "  or  the  "  S'cxtus,"  being  a  collection  of  de- 
cretals prepared  by  order  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII. ;  and  (;i) 
the  "  Clementine  Constitutions,"  or  decretals  published  by 
Pope  Clement  V.  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of 
these  compilations.  After  the  great  work  of  Gratian  was 
completed,  numerous  collections  of  subsequent  decretals 
were  made  by  private  persons,  which  possessed  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  authority,  but  which,  on  the  whole, 
tended  to  produce  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  study 
and  administration  of  the  canon  law.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
Pope  Gregory  IX.  directed  his  chancellor,  Raymond,  a 
Benedictine  monk,  to  pi-epare  a  new  compilation,  which 
should  be  based  npon  and  should  take  the  place  of  all  those 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  Raymond  accordingly 
in  1234  published  his  Quiuque  Lihri  Dccretalium  Gregorii 
N^oui,  which  was  at  once  approved  and  ordered  to  be  used 
in  the  courts  and  the  universities.  It  contains  not  only  the 
decretals  which  had  appeared  since  the  "  Decree  of  Gratian," 
but  also  some  of  a  more  ancient  date  which  had  been 
omitted  from  that  work,  together  with  extracts  from  the 
Fathers  and  from  acts  of  councils,  the  whole  being  arranged 
in  five  books  and  distributed  into  titles,  and  again  into 
chapters.  The  principal  subjects  of  which  it  treats  are  the 
organization  and  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  courts,  the 
proceedings  therein  and  their  sentences,  the  clergy,  be- 
trothal and  marriage,  and  crime.  The  same  condition  of 
affairs  again  arose  at  a  subsequent  period;  the  same  need 
was  felt,  and  the  same  remedy  was  adopted.  Pope  Boni- 
face VIII.  caused  another  compilation  to  be  made,  con- 
taining all  the  decretals  which  had  been  issued  since  that 
of  Gregory.  It  was  published  in  1298,  and  follows  the 
same  order  of  arrangement  as  its  immediate  predecessor; 
and  under  the  notion  that  it  was  the  supplement  to  that 
work  it  was  called  Liber  Sextus.  Pope  Clement  V.  in  tne 
year  131S  issued  a  collection  of  his  own  decretals  and  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Vienne,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided, which  is  known  as  the  "Clementine  Constitutions." 
To  the  text  of  all  these  decretals  commentaries  or  "  glosses  " 
have  been  added,  which  have  acquired  a  certain  authority 
from  long-continued  usage,  from  the  judgments  of  courts, 
and  from  the  teachings  of  universities.  III.  The  *'  Ejctrava- 
gantes." — This  third  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Cannuici  con- 
sists of  two  divisions — the"  Extravagantes  of  John  XXII." 
and  the  "Extravagantes  Communes."  The  former  con- 
tains certain  decretals  of  the  ])ope  whose  name  it  bears, 
collected  by  an  unknown  author,  and  published  without 
official  sanction  in  1325.  The  latter  is  a  collection  of  de- 
cretals by  various  popes  from  Urban  VI.  to  Sixtus  IV., 
A.  D.  14S3.  Neither  of  these  compilations  was  made  with 
authority,  nor  did  they  originally  form  a  part  of  the  Corpus 
Juris  Ciinouiei,  but  in  1582  they  were  incorporated  into  it, 
and  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  other  decretals  by 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  John  Norton  Pomefov, 

Law,  The  Civil.  The  *'  civil  law  "  (jus  civile),  in  its 
strictly  technical  import,  denotes  the  body  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence collected  by  order  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  ar- 
ranged and  digested  in  the  compilations  which  taken  to- 
gether bear  the  name  Corpus  Juris  CirHis.  In  this  form 
it  became  to  a  great  extent  the  basis  of  the  municipal  laws 
of  the  continental  states  of  Europe.  The  terra  is  not,  there- 
fore, exactly  synonymous  with  "  Roman  law,"  and  does  not 
describe  that  system  in  its  condition  as  the  actual  juris- 
prudence of  the  Roman  empire:  it  was  first  used  in  its 
present  special  sense  by  the  jurists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
was  applied  to  the  collections  made  by  .Justinian  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  "canon  law."  The  civil  law  of  the 
Roman  state  and  the  canon  law  of  the  Roman  Church  thus 
stood  side  by  side,  and  were  the  two  great  sources  from 
which  the  jurisprudence  of  modern  Europe  has  been  largely 
derived.  A  description  of  the  civil  law,  therefore,  requires 
some  account  of  the  Roman  law,  of  which  it  was  in  fact  the 
final  stage.  The  Roman  law,  as  a  national  jurisprudence 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  death  of  Justinian, 
in  whose  reign  it  was  fixed  in  its  present  shape  and  ceased 
to  be  a  growth,  extended  through  a  period  of  about  l.TOO 
years,  and  from  an  archaic  state  of  barbarism  it  was  trans- 
formed through  progressive  stages  into  an  enlightened  and 
philosophic  code,  so  wise  and  just  in  its  principles,  and  so 
lofty  in  its  practical  morality,  that  it  is  susceptible  of  little 
i  improvement  from  the  culture  of  the  present  age.  So  far 
as  the  narrow  limits  of  this  article  will  permit.  I  shall 
sketch  in  a  very  general  manner  (1)  the  external  history 
of  its  development — that  is,  the  forms,  means,  and  modes 
by  which  the  law  was  created,  and  the  process  of  growth 
from  its  ]>rimitive  rudeness  to  its  final  perfection  ;  and  (21 
the  more  important  and  characteristic  features  of  the  law 
itself,  the  jtrineiples,  doctrines,  and  rules  which  were  at 
length  gathered  into  the  compilations  of  Justinian.  This 
latter  account  must  necessarily  bo  exceedingly  imperfect. 
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and  is  given  simply  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 

jiirisprmk'ncn  and  its  method  of  development. 

HiHlorirdl  Sketch. — Little  is  known  with  absolute  cer- 
tainly of  the  law  in  the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Uotnan 
state,  during  the  period  of  the  kings.  The  political  or- 
ganization was  in  the  highest  degree  aristocratic,  and  all 
power  was  held  by  the  superior  orders,  the  patricians 
{ noptihtn).  The  commons  {plcln),  though  free,  had  sub- 
stantially no  voice  in  the  management  of  public  affair?,  and 
even  the  private  law  discriminated  harshly  against  them. 
It  is  inferred  upon  general  principles — that  is,  from  the 
general  nature  of  barbarous  societies — that  the  laws,  or 
what  were  called  the  laws,  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
tribal  customs,  which  were  handed  down  by  oral  tradition, 
and  the  knowledge  of  which  was  possessed  exclusively  by 
the  ruling  classes.  It  is  certain  that  for  several  centuries 
the  law  largely  partook  of  a  religious  charanlcr,  was  in- 
timately connected  with  religious  observances,  and  enforced 
by  religious  sanctions.  After  tho  overthrow  of  the  kingly 
power,  and  as  the  result  of  a  political  revolution  in  whicli 
the  commons  ( plchs)  acquired  an  accession  of  authority, 
in  the  year  452  B.  c.  and  302  of  the  city  a  partial  code  was 
prepared  and  adopted,  which  became,  and  ever  after  was, 
the  basis  of  the  Koman  jurisprudence — that  is.  all  future 
growth  of  that  juri^pruilencc  was  actually  or  fictitiously 
constructed  upun  it  as  a  foundation.  This  code  was  tho 
celebrated  Law  of  the  XII.  Tables,  or  the  XII.  Tables. 
The  contents  of  this  statute  as  a  whole,  and  even  its  order 
and  arrangement,  are  unknown.  Certain  extracts  from  it 
have  been  preserved  iu  the  writings  of  various  authors,  and 
from  them  modern  jurists  have  attempted  to  reconstruct 
the  entire  text,  but  the  result  is  of  course  conjectural.  It 
seems  to  be  established,  however,  that  among  other  sub- 
jcc'ts  the  first,  second,  and  third  tables  treated  of  judicial 
proceedings  ;  the  fourth  of  the  paternal  power,  the  jiower 
of  the  patcrfnmiiiaft  over  the  family  :  the  fifth  of  heirs  and 
persons  under  the  care  of  tutors,  and  doubtless  of  tho  whole 
subject  of  succession  ;  the  sixth  of  property  and  possession  ; 
the  seventh  of  buildings  and  fields ;  the  eighth  of  delicts — 
that  is.  of  injuries  to  person  or  property  from  which  a  right 
of  compensation  arose:  the  ninth  of  public  and  political 
law;  the  tenth  of  the  law  relating  to  sacred  rites  and  ob- 
servances; and  that  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  were  supple- 
mentary to  the  others.  A  part  of  this  code  was  certainly 
political  :  that  portion  which  related  to  the  private  law  was 
probably  an  enactment  in  a  statutory  form  of  the  ]irc- 
cxisting  customary  regulations,  without  substantial  change. 
For  a  long  period  subsequent  to  the  epoch  of  the  XII. 
Tables,  the  public  history  of  Rome  was  a  continuous  con- 
flict between  the  aristocracy  (/>n^>»/»s)  and  the  commons 
{plehn),  which  resulted  in  the  latter's  obtaining  complete 
political  equality  with  the  former:  but  this  struggle  has 
no  interest  for  ns  except  in  its  effect  upon  the  actual  law- 
creating  power  of  the  state.  In  England  and  the  U.  P.  tho 
law-making  power  is  conferred  upon  two  distinct  dejiart- 
ments,  tho  legislature  and  the  higher  courts,  the  authority 
of  the  legislature,  however,  being  supreme.  In  other 
words,  the  actual  law  of  England  and  of  this  country  was 
partly  made  by  tho  legislature  in  the  form  of  statutes,  and 
partly  macie  by  the  courts  and  promulgated  in  the  form  of 
judicial  decisions,  the  latter  being  so  far  inferior  that  it 
can  be  altered  by  statute.  The  law  of  Rome  grew  up  in 
exactly  the  same  method,  by  a  process  exactly  the  same  in 
its  essential  nature,  although  differing  somewhat  in  its  ex- 
ternal form.  A  portion  of  it  was  statutory,  and  a  por(i<»n 
— an*!  during  a  bmg  period  of  its  history  by  fur  the  greater 
portion — was  the  law  of  judicial  decision,  or  what  Bentham 
sneeringly  called  "judge-made  law."  I  will  briefly  de- 
scribe the  modes  in  which  these  two  species  of  the  legisla- 
tion were  effected  prior  to  the  time  when  the  legislative 
fuH'jtion  became  possessed  exclusively  by  the  emperor. 
Tlie  political  constitution  of  the  state  proviilrd  three  dif- 
ferent official  assemblies  of  tho  citizens- — that  by  the  centu- 
ries [comifin  et'iitiiriota),  which  consisteil  of  both  patricians 
and  commons  :  that  by  tho  curies  {comitt'n  curinta).  which 
was  composed  of  the  patricians  alone;  and  that  by  the 
tribes  {comititi  iributa),  which  was  confined  exclusively  lo 
the  commons.  The  resolutions  of  the  centuries  were  termed 
"  laws"  (frf/rn),  statutes,  and  were  always  binding  upon  tho 
whole  state;  those  of  the  other  assemblies  were  orif^inally 
biniling  upon  their  respective  orders  alnne,  but  in  the  year 
40,')  of  the  city,  in  consequence  of  a  statute  (Ifx  Ifnrtfnititi), 
they  were  clothed  with  all  the  efficacy  of  laws.  The  ns- 
f^emblics  of  tho  patricians  soon  lost  their  legislative  func- 
tion, and  were  long  retained  for  certain  fiirmnl  purposes 
only,  while  those  of  the  tribes  greatly  increased  in  im- 
]iortance,  an<l  their  ordinances  ( f>lrfi{iir{ttt)  became  a 
common  form  of  legislation.  During  the  republic  the 
senate  did  not.  possess  the  power  of  law-making,  hut 
upon  the  establisnment  of  tho  empire  tho  popular  ncsoin- 
blics  were  abandoned,  and  their  function  wns  transferred 


to  the  senate;  its  resolutions  {aeuatita  conanlta)  for  a 
while  thereafter  look  the  place  of  both  the  **  laws  "and 
tho  '*  plebiscites" — that  is,  became  the  only  species  of 
statutes.  The  law  of  judicial  decision,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  created  by  tho  magistrates,  by  far  the  most  important 
of  whom  was  the  pra-tor.  This  office  was  first  instituted 
soon  after  the  inauguration  of  the  republic.  Its  term 
was  but  one  year,  so  that  the  changes  in  the  actual  incum- 
bents were  very  frequent.  The  law-making  function  of  the 
pra?tor  was  exercised  in  the  preparation  and  promulgation 
of  an  ofiicial  declaration  or  document  termed  the  "edict." 
Upon  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  office  each  pnctnr  issued 
a  statement  of  the  legal  principles,  doctrines,  and  rules  by 
which  he  should  be  guided  in  administering  justice  during 
his  term.  Each  new  magistrate  would  adopt  the  whole  or 
the  greater  part  of  his  immediate  predecessor's  work,  and 
annex  such  improvements,  amendments,  or  additions  as  he 
thought  proper.  In  this  m.anner  the  edict  became  a  con- 
tinuous and.  to  a  certain  extent,  systematic  body  of  juris- 
prudence, based  upon  the  XII.  Tables  as  its  foundation,  and 
increasing  each  year  by  tho  work  of  successive  magistrates. 
That  portion  of  it  which,  once  established,  was  continued 
from  year  to  year  without  change  was  termed  rfllrinm  per- 
prtitujii,  and  since  it  was  borrowed  by  each  prictor  from 
his  immediate  predecessor  and  incorporated  into  his  own, 
it  was  also  named  edictnm  trans/atithim.  Tho  new  portion 
which  a  magistrate  added  was  called  edictum  jiovuiu.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  pnetorian  edict  hore  any 
resemblance  to  a  modern  statute  or  to  a  decision  of  a  mod- 
ern court,  much  less  to  a  modern  code  or  digest.  It  did  not 
contain  a  statement  of  principles  in  a  general  and  compre- 
hensive form,  nor  of  abstract  rules  of  conduct  defining  the 
primary  rights  and  duties  of  citizens.  Like  all  legislation 
in  a  certain  period  of  social  development,  it  was  almost  en- 
tirely a  mere  announcement  of  the  remeclies  which  would 
bo  allowed  by  the  magistrate  under  specified  circumstances, 
and  which  had  not  been  provided  for  by  the  pre-existing 
law.  The  law  as  created  by  the  edict  was  in  substance  the 
enumeration  of  remedial  rights,  remedies,  and  actions, 
rather  than  the  utterance  of  general  rules  of  conduct. 
About  tho  year  508  of  the  city,  after  the  conquests  of  Romo 
had  been  widely  extended,  and  its  relations  with  foreigners 
had  become  constant  and  intimate,  they  not  being  regarded 
as  amenable  to  or  governed  by  the  law  pertaining  to  its  cit- 
izens (JKn  cirilr),  a  special  praetor  was  eonstitutc<l  with  ju- 
risdiction over  legal  controversies  in  which  both  or  one  of 
tho  litigants  were  foreigners.  Ho  was  called  the  pmtor 
pcrvfin'ituK — that  is,  tho  pra?tor  for  strangers  i  perrrfnni) — 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  ordinary  magistrate,  who  then 
took  the  name  pmtor  urbinntH.  As  the  pnetor  peregrinus 
was  not  in  any  manner  restricted  by  the  Roman  law  per- 
tain ing  to  the  citizen  (j»«c/r»7c).  but  could  without  limitation 
invoke  the  rules  of  law  common  to  all  nations  (Jii»  fft-ntiuni), 
which  in  time  came  to  be  considered  as  identical  with  tho 
general  principles  of  abstract  justice  an<l  etiuity,  his  edict 
was  the  most  important  instrument  in  slipping  the  entire 
jurisprudence  of  the  state,  in  freeing  it  from  its  primitive 
technicality  and  barbarism,  and  in  bringing  it  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  essential  rules  of  right.  The  principles 
which  be  announced  were  in  time  adopted  by  the  prirlor 
urfjdiniH.  and  tluis  tho  Roman  law  in  all  its  dejmrtments 
was  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  same  legislative 
forces.  Tho  process  of  judicial  legislation  which  has  been 
thus  dcpcribed  seems  on  the  surface  to  be  very  different 
from  that  pursued  in  the  courts  of  England  and  of  tho 
11.  S.,  hut  it  is  essentially  tho  same.  Tlie  Roman  ma;;is- 
trato  attempted  to  anticipate  all  the  facts,  events,  and 
transactions  that  might  arise  during  liis  ofiicial  term,  and 
to  lay  down  a  previous  rule  applicable  to  them;  while  tho 
English  and  American  court  waits  tilt  the  acts  and  events 
have  hapjtcned.  and  have  been  brought  before  it  in  a  foren- 
sic dispute,  and  then  for  tho  first  time  declares  the  rule 
which  ileterniines  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties. 
Our  judges  legislate  rx  pnst  facto,  in  the  form  of  slnulo 
Hccisions ;  the  Roman  magistrates  legislated  before  tho 
fact  in  the  form  of  a  more  general  eiliet ;  both  plainly 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  in  the  political  organization 
of  the  state.  Certain  inf<rior  magistrates  of  the  city,  and 
especially  the  judicial  oflieers  (tf  the  provinces,  possessed 
tho  power  of  issuing  an  edict,  and  that  of  Ihu  provinces 
(rifiriiim  profificittfr)  was  of  great  importance.  The  con- 
structive and  legislative  labors  of  the  pnitors— for  (heir 
number  was  largely  increnscd — continued  through  tho  re- 
public, and  reached  their  heij,'ht  during  the  early  period 
of  the  empire,  hut  declined  and  finally  ceased  after  the 
law-makiuK  function  of  the  emperor  liad  been  firmly  etitab- 
lished.  The  edict  itself  hiid  grown  to  be  long,  and  doubt- 
less unwieldy.  At  lou>;th  (a.  n.  lltO),  by  command  of  tho 
emperor  Hadrian,  it  was  entirely  reiirranged  and  put  into 
a  permanent  form  by  Salvius  .hilianus.  a  professional  juris- 
consult.     Under  the  name  nlirttun  firfpftuinn  it  remained 
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from  that  time  unchanged,  the  official  code  of  the  "judge- 
made  law,"  and  upon  it  the  succeeding  race  of  jurists  ex- 
pended their  labors  and  their  learning  in  the  form  of  com- 
mentaries and  treatises  ;  it  was  separated  into  titles  according 
to  the  subject-matter,  following  the  order  of  the  XII.  Tables. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  some  modern  writers  that  in  this 
work  of  redaction  the  three  great  edicts— that  of  the  praetor 
urbanus,  that  of  the  pnttor  peregrinus,  and  that  of  the 
provinces— were  consolidated  into  one.  If  this  was  so,  the 
process  was  the  same  which  would  take  place  in  this  country 
or  in  England  if  the  rules  of  equity  and  of  the  common 
law  shoufd  be  combiued  and  reduced  into  a  simple  harmo- 
nious system  by  rejecting  from  the  one  all  that  was  in 
conflictVith  the*  more  just  and  moral  doctrines  of  the  other. 
Another  force  which  was  greatly  efficient  in  promoting  and 
guiding  the  development  of  the  law  through  the  formative 
period  I  have  nut  as  yet  mentioned  :  namely,  the  opinions 
of  learned  jurists  {resjyonsa  prudentium).  It  has  sometimes 
been  said  that  these  utterances  of  the  jurisconsults  always 
had  an  absolute  authority  and  were  binding  upon  the  courts, 
and  that  the  jurists  themselves  were  thus  actual  legislators, 
recognized  as  forming  a  part  of  the  law-making  machinery 
of  the  state.  This  is  a  mistaken  theory,  and  presents  a 
very  erroneous  view  of  the  Roman  legislation.  As  has  been 
already  described,  the  only  constituted  means  for  the  crea- 
tion of  law  were  the  statutes  passed  by  the  citizens  in  their 
assemblies,  or  afterwards  by  the  senate,  and  the  edict  of  tho 
pr;etors.  Whatever  part  the  jurisconsults  as  a  class  played 
in  the  great  work  of  legal  development — and  it  was  a  most 
important  one — was  by  way  of  influence,  was  moral,  and 
chiefly  consisted  in  advising  and  assisting  the  magistrates 
in  the  performance  of  their  legislative  work,  and  in  aiding 
the  courts  in  the  decision  of  causes.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  aid 
was  great,  the  advice  and  guidance  were  powerful  and  effec- 
tive, but.they  were  not  compulsory.  During  the  flourishing 
period  of  the  republic,  and  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  many 
of  the  ablest,  best,  and  most  learned  citizens  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  law  as  a  science  and  as  an  art.  They 
were  not  advocates  like  Cicero;  they  formed  a  distinctive 
class,  to  whom,  on  account  of  their  special  knowledge,  the 
names  "jurisconsults"  and /trHr/e;i?f8  were  given.  They  pub- 
licly instructed  students:  they  were  consulted  by  litigants, 
to  whom  they  gave  legal  opinions.  During  the  earlierperiod 
to  which  reference  is  now  made  they  did  not  compose  sys- 
tematic treatises  upon  the  law,  but  contented  themselves 
with  answering  tho  eases,  actual  or  hypothetical,  which 
were  presented  to  them.  These  answers,  technically  termed 
vcspousn  priidcndum,  when  cited  to  the  courts  would  un- 
doubtedly be  used  with  much  effect  in  determining  the  de- 
cision, and  the  effect  would  depend  upon  the  reputation  of 
the  person  whose  opinion  was  quoted.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
also  that  in  preparing  his  edict  each  prtetor  availed  him- 
self of  all  the  aid  he  could  obtain  from  the  learning  and 
wisdom  of  these  professional  experts;  and  this  is  the  more 
probable  from  the  fact  that  the  praetor  himself  was  often, 
if  not  generally,  chosen  from  the  same  class,  and  he  would 
naturally  be  anxious  that  his  legislative  work  should  meet 
the  approval  of  all  his  fellow-jurisconsults.  After  the 
empire  was  established  the  position  of  these  jurists  was 
gomewhat  altered.  Augustus  accorded  to  their  opinions  a 
certain  legal  authority,  but  required  an  imperial  sanction 
or  appointment  for  those  who  desired  to  exercise  the  func- 
tion. Hadrian  afterwards  ordered  that  their  juridical  opin- 
ion should  have  the  force  of  law,  provided  they  all  agreed, 
but  if  they  differed  the  judge  should  be  at  liberty  to  follow 
whatever  one  he  pleased.  The  character  of  tho  jurists 
themselves  was  also  greatly  changed.  In  the  second  and 
third  centuries  of  our  era  a  class  of  juridical  writers  arose 
far  surpassing  the  earlier  pntdcuiei,  whose  labors  brought 
the  law  to  the  highest  condition  which  it  reached.  They 
introduced  the  philosophic  element ;  they  created  tho  sys- 
tem of  classification,  which  has  remained  substantially  un- 
changed to  the  present  day ;  they  composed  elaborate 
treatises  either  upon  the  law  as  a  whole  or  upon  some 
special  department,  and  it  was  from  these  treatises  that  the 
material  was  taken  which  formed  tho  Dufcst  afterwards 
compiled  by  the  command  of  Justinian.  Finally,  most  of 
them  occujiicd  high  official  positions  under  the  various  em- 
perors, and  thus  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  legis- 
lation, cither  by  framing  the  "  constitutions  "  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor,  or  by  rendering  the  decisions  in  his 
supreme  court  of  appeal.  Of  these  illustrious  men,  whose 
labors  have  influenced  the  jurisprudence  of  the  entire  civ- 
ilized world,  five  stand  in  acknowledged  pre-eminence — 
Gains.  Papinian,  Paul,  UIpian,and  Modestin.  Gains,  who 
wrote  in  tho  time  of  the  Antonines,  held  no  office,  but  was 
a  private  teacher  of  tho  law.  Of  his  works,  the  Institnten 
has  been  preserved  almost  entire,  and  its  discovery  in  1816 
marked  an  era  in  the  study  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence. 
Papinianus  was  the  praetorian  prefect,  supreme  judge  of 
appeal,  under  Septimius  Severus,  and  was  murdered  by 


his  son  and  successor,  Caracalla.  He  was  universally  re- 
garded by  all  writers  who  succeeded  him  as  the  foremost 
and  greatest  of  the  Roman  jurists.  Nothing  remains  of 
his  numerous  works  except  the  extracts  found  in  the  Pun- 
derts.  of  which  there  are  a  great  number.  Paulas  wat*  prae- 
torian prefect  under  Alexander  Severus,  a.  d.  222.  Besides 
the  quotations  contained  in  the  Diift-st,  one  of  his  treatises, 
lieceptx  SeiitentiiF,  still  survives.  Ulpianus  wrote  during 
the  reigns  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  and  was 
killed  by  the  soldiery  {\.  d.  22S)  while  praetorian  prefect 
of  Alexander  Severus.  The  Pandrctft  contain  a  greater 
number  of  extracts  from  his  works  than  from  those  of  any 
other  jurist.  Fragments  of  a  separate  treatise  are  also 
extant.  Modestinus  lived  and  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Severus.  and  was  a  member  of  his  council.  He  is 
only  known  to  us  by  his  contributions  to  the  Digent.  At 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  republic  the  popular  assemblies 
lost  the  power  of  enacting  statutes,  which  was  for  a  while 
transferred  to  the  senate;  it  soon,  however,  became  prac- 
tically, and  ere  long  openly,  the  attribute  of  the  emperor 
alone.  Finally,  when  the  peculiar  function  of  the  pn^tor 
had  ended,  the  whole  legislative  authority  was  centred  in 
the  supreme  head  of  the  empire,  and  there  remained  as 
long  as  there  was  any  life  or  creative  force  in  the  law  itself. 
Tho  official  declarations  by  the  emperor  were  gcnerically 
termed  "constitutions,"  and  -were  of  three  species — edicts, 
decrees,  and  rescripts,  "Edicts"  were  legislative  in  their 
character,  addressed  to  the  whole  empire,  and  in  every  re- 
spect the  same  as  tho  ^' leges"  of  the  earlier  form  of  the 
government,  and  as  the  statutes  of  the  present  day.  *'  De- 
crees "  were  judicial  decisions  rendered  in  causes  brought 
before  the  emperor  on  appeal:  while  "rescripts"  were 
official  answers  made  to  those  who  consulted  him  whether 
as  public  functionaries  or  as  private  persons.  Decrees  and 
rescripts  had  not  the  force  of  general  statutes,  but  were 
used  as  precedents,  and  are  found  in  the  eolleetions  of  'm- 
perial  constitutions.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
emperor  personally  prepared  and  issued  the  constitutions. 
Although  done  in  his  name  and  by  his  command,  they  were 
usually  the  work  of  professional  jurists  who  filled  high 
offices  of  state,  and  who  were  often  the  ablest,  purest,  and 
most  learned  men  of  the  empire.  It  thus  hap]iened  that 
some  of  the  best  examples  of  philosophical  legislation  ap- 
peared during  the  reigns  of  the  very  worst  of  emperors, 
such  as  Commodus.  Caracalla,  and  Nero.  Fmm  the  time 
of  Alexander  Severus,  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  cul- 
minating epoch,  the  Roman  law  rajiidly  declined ;  all 
power  of  jirogress  had  gone;  and  at  length  the  njipeal 
was  eonstantl3'  to  the  past  and  to  the  writings  of  the  dead 
jurists.  As  an  illustration  of  its  condition,  of  the  loss  of 
all  intellectual  vigor,  and  of  the  blind  reliance  upon  au- 
thority, an  imperial  constitution  made  A.  n.  426  by  Theo- 
dosius  II.  and  Valentinian  III.  ordered  that  in  the  decision 
of  causes  the  judge  should  always  follow  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  a  majority  of  the  five  jurists  whose  names  have 
already  been  mentioned:  but  if  there  was  an  equal  division 
among  those  of  the  five  who  had  expressed  an  opinion  on 
the  particular  point,  that  of  Papinian  should  prevail;  and 
if  he  was  silent,  then  the  judge  could  exercise  his  own  dis- 
cretion. Some  attempts  were  made  at  a  partial  codifica- 
tion during  this  final  period  of  decadence.  Two  collections 
of  imperial  rescripts  were  prepared  by  priv.ate  jurists — one 
by  Gregorianns  (a.  d.  306)  and  the  other  by  Ilermogianus 
(a.  v>.  36j).  The  emperor  Theodosius  II.  (a.  d.  438)  pub- 
lished a  code  containing  the  general  constitutions  (edicts) 
issued  sine?  the  conversion  of  Constantine  to  Christianity, 
which  was  during  the  same  year  adopted  by  Valentinian 
III.  in  the  Western  empire.  Although  superseded  in  the 
East  by  the  compilations  of  Justinian,  it  long  continued  to 
bo  used  in  the  West,  and  was  the  eoilection  of  laws  chiefly 
known  to  and  employed  by  the  Germanic  tribes  which 
overran  the  Western  empire.  A  portion  alone  of  this  code 
has  been  preserved,  somewhat  condensed,  in  the  Brevtarium 
of  Alaric. 

The  emperor  Justinian  commenced  his  reign  a.  d.  527. 
In  52S  he  appointed  a  commission  of  ten  jurisconsults, 
among  whom  were  Tribonian  and  Theophilus,  with  direc- 
tions to  select  from  all  the  existing  imperial  constitutions 
those  which  were  operative,  and  to  arrange  them  in  a  sys- 
tematic order.  They  were  permitted  to  change  the  words, 
to  combine  several  constitutions  into  one,  and  to  make 
other  modifications  that  would  better  express  the  sense, 
but  were  forbidden  in  any  manner  to  alter  the  law  itself. 
Their  work  was  completed  in  one  year,  and  published  with 
the  title  Codex  Jnstiuiamis,  but  was  soon  supplanted  by 
another.  After  the  compilation  of  the  Dirjcst  this  original 
code  was  revised  by  a  different  commission,  a  considerable 
number  of  new  constitutions- which  had  been  issued  by  the 
emperor  was  added,  changes  thus  rendered  necessary  were 
made,  and  the  new  edition  was  published  a.  D.  534.  under 
the  name  Codex  lUpetita:  Prxlectionia.     This  work,  known 
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as  The  Code  (Coder)^  has  been  preserved  to  the  present 
tl.iy.  the  earlier  edition  being;  entirely  lost.  It  contains 
the  imperial  constitutions  from  Hadrian  to  Justinian  ;  it  is 
divided  into  twelve  books,  each  <»f  these  into  titles;  each 
title  contains  a  number  of  constitutions  arranged  in  a 
chronological  order,  with  the  names  of  the  emperors  who 
were  their  authors  and  their  dates.  In  the  year  iJ.'tt)  the 
emperor  created  another  commission  of  sixteen,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Tribonian,  and  entrusteil  to  them  the  task  of 
eomi)iIint;  a  body  of  the  oxistinf;  law  from  the  writings  of 
the  great  jurists.  .According  to  the  general  plan  which  ho 
prescribed,  all  the  juridical  works  of  authority  were  to  bo 
consulted  and  extracts  made  from  them:  these  quotations, 
with  such  moditicntions  as  should  be  necessary  to  explain 
the  meaning  and  harmonize  the  whole  result,  were  to  be 
collected  into  fifty  books,  and  arranged  according  to  the 
order  of  the  edict  after  it  had  been  revised  under  Hadrian 
(edirtnm  pfrpctiniDi).  The  commission  finislied  their  labors 
in  three  years,  and  in  533  published  the  result  under  the 
name  of  Puudccts  or  The  Difjrit,  In  compiling  the  Digest 
selections  were  made  from  more  than  20110  diifercut  trea- 
tise* written  by  thirty-nine  jurists,  most  of  whom  flourished 
within  the  period  <d'  about  lUO  years  from  the  formation 
of  the  perpetual  erlict  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  to  the  death 
of  Alexander  Severus.  Following  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  emperor,  the  Ditjent  is  divided  into  fifty  books;  each 
book,  with  the  exception  uf  three,  is  separated  into  titles; 
and  each  title  into  scctitms,  which  consist  of  the  extracts 
from  various  authors.  The  internal  arrangement  and  clas- 
sification of  the  material  itself  which  forms  the  body  of  the 
Diijfut  are  universally  admitteil  to  be  very  defective.  Hav- 
ing provided  for  these  great  conipilalions  of  the  law,  Jus- 
tinian ordered  an  elementary  work  to  be  composed  and 
entitled  The  InetitiitrH.  It  was  prepared  by  two  jurists, 
Theophilus  and  Dorotheus.  under  the  supervision  of  Tri- 
bonian, and  was  published  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Di'jrut.  Chicny  basuil  upon  the  Inntittitrs  of  Gaius,  it  is 
separated  into  four  books,  and  these  into  titles,  and  deals 
alone  with  the  private  law.  The  histitutes  was  written  prin- 
cipally for  use  in  the  law-schools  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence,  and  this  use  has  continued  un- 
ehimged  to  the  present  day;  no  other  elementary  work  has 
su]ier-^L'ded  it.  It  was  the  design  of  Justinian  that  the  en- 
tire body  of  the  Roman  law  should  be  comprised  in  the 
Code  and  the  Di'f/ent,  and  to  that  end  he  forbade  any  refer- 
ence to  or  citation  of  the  ancient  jurists  either  in  the  courts 
or  the  schools,  and  abrogated  all  the  constitutions  which 
were  not  found  in  his  collection  ;  he  even  prohibited  all 
comrtientaries  upon  the  /'itmirctn.  The  em])eror,  however, 
did  not  restrain  himself  from  making  additions  to  the  law 
which  he  had  codified,  but  he  issued  from  time  to  time  new 
constitutions  (nvvf-flre  cfnmtitutioues),  the  number  of  which 
exceeded  150,  some  of  them  relating  to  very  important 
points  of  the  private  law.  They  were  officially  published 
after  his  death,  ao'l  are  known  as  The  Korclla.  The  four 
works    thus    described,    Thf   Pandertti   or   Digest,   The   Code, 

Thf  fiiMtitiitcM,  a,u\i  The  Xovclh,  cousiitate  the  Corpus  Juris 
Ciri/i*. 

These  law-books  of  Justinian  were  not  immediately  in- 
troduced into  the  West,  and  in  fact  the  Roman  law  was 
for  a  long  time  perpetuated  among  the  barbarian  invaders 
of  the  Western  provinces  by  means  of  very  inferior  and 
imperfect  compilations,  an"!  not  by  the  Corpus  Juris  Civifis. 
From  A.I).  -115  the  \'isigoths  had  cfitablished  themselves 
in  Southern  (Jaiil.  .Vliout  the  middle  of  the  same  century 
the  king'loin  of  the  Iturgnndians  was  founded  on  the  Rhone. 
In  VX^,  Italy  was  subjugated  by  the  Ostrogoths.  For  these 
three  king<lotiis  three  <lilferent  codes  were  formed,  by  which, 
rather  than  by  thoce  of  Justinian,  the  Roman  law  was  kept 
alive  among  all  the  tJermanie  peoples.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  f'dirt  of  Theofloric  (  hUHetum  Thendoriri),  prepared 
in  500  for  tho  0:4trogofhs.  It  contained  extracts  from  the 
Bourcea  of  the  Roman  law,  freely  treated  ;  it  was  very  sliort 
and  incomplete,  but  it  left  tho  existing  law  in  full  force  in 
nil  cases  for  wliirh  it  did  not  expressly  provirlc.  The 
socontl  was  the  ffrrrinriuin,  composed  by  Ataric  in  5l)rt  for 
tho  Itomans  within  tho  kingdom  of  tho  Visigoths.  It 
conlainoii  a  j)art  of  tho  Theodosian  code,  and  extracts  from 
the  novells  atinexc<I  thercti*.  from  (wo  works  of  (iains  and 
Paiiius,  from  tho  (Jregorian  and  the  IIerui(»genian  cod^s, 
and  from  a  treatise  <d'  i'apinian.  Tho  third  and  least  im- 
jiortant  of  those  Cf»mi)ilations  wan  that  made  for  tho  Ilur- 
gundians,  about  517 — A'v  linmnmt  fiitrifundionum,  somo- 
tiines  though  erroneously  named  f^'ipifinus.  T'pon  tho 
defeat  of  tho  Ostrogollis  in  551  under  .lustiniitn  his  eoljcc- 
tions  were  introduced  into  Italy,  but  they  retained  thrir 
position  c(f  authority  for  a  short  time  only.  In  5fin  tho 
Lombards  subjugated  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  and  tho 
(lernianic  trilies  from  that  time  were  establishcl  in  per- 
manent supremacy  over  iho  entire  Western  empire.  (See 
I'ali'k,  Knri/efnpi'ifie  JiirJdiifUf ,  ^  SO.)  This  ptditiciil  rcvo- 
Vor.  il.— Iiir, 


lution  did  not  blot  out  the  Roman  law.  which  continued  to 
exist  as  an  actual  jurisprudence,  but  under  a  very  peculiar 
form,  utterly  unknown  to  modern  usages  and  opposed  to 
modern  conceptions.  Tho  Germanic  invaders  wherever 
they  sprea«l  did  not  destroy  the  Romans  nor  impose  upon 
them  a  new  law.  Kach  race,  living  upon  the  same  soil, 
preserved  and  obeyed  its  own  laws,  which  were  thus  no 
longer  territorial,  as  are  Jaws  at  t!ic  present  day,  but  were? 
persnudf,  in  that  they  ap])licd  to  different  classes  of  persons 
dwelling  in  the  same  country.  According  tr)  the  general 
rule,  each  person  was  subjected  t()  the  law  of  his  birth  — 
Roumn  to  Roman,  Frank  to  Frankish,  or  Burgundian  to 
liurgundian.  Wherever,  therefore,  the  province  had  be- 
come thoroughly  Romanized,  wherever  the  Roman  dominion 
had  been  fully  established,  as  in  Gaul.  Spain,  and  Italy, 
there  were  left,  even  after  the  supremacy  of  the  German 
invaders,  the  remains  of  Roman  institutions,  laws,  and 
modes  of  thought.  The  codes  above  mentioned,  compiled 
after  tho  conquest,  although  exceedingly  imperfect,  were 
vastly  superior  to  the  (Jermanic  laws  and  customs  with 
which  they  were  contrasted,  and  as  society  gradually  be- 
came settled  they  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  (he  legislation 
that  was  created  for  the  nations  which  finally  came  into 
existence  from  the  unitecl  populations.  In  this  manner 
the  Roman  la\v  was  historically,  and  as  it  were  uncon- 
sciously, incorporated  into  the  jurisprudence  of  the  conti- 
nental nations,  an*!  was  the  great  storehouse  of  principles, 
doctrines,  and  rules  whence  the  material  of  that  jurispru- 
dence w;iB  drawn  during  its  process  of  development.  The 
important  influence  exerted  by  the  ecclesiastics  in  this 
work  has  already  been  described  in  the  article  upon  tho 
Canon  Law,  and  the  explanation  neeil  not  be  repeated. 
The  reason  is  plain  why  the  like  efTrd  was  not  produced 
in  the  legislation  of  England.  The  Saxon  invaders  of 
Britain  found  but  few  traces  of  the  Roman  institutions; 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  a  "  ]>ersonal  "  law  with  them ; 
all  was  territorial.  The  Saxon  customs  prevailed  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  the  Roman 
law  was  not  left  side  by  side  with  them,  to  grow  up,  and 
finally  to  overshadow  them.  The  only  influence  which  it 
exerted  upon  tho  legal  development  during  the  Saxon 
domination  was  through  the  ecclesiastic^s  ancl  the  canon 
law  which  they  aduiinistered.  In  adilition  to  the  foregoing 
silent,  unconscious,  historical  method  by  which  the  law  of 
the  dead  empire  was  perpetuated  and  made  dominant  over 
modern  states,  there  was  another  open,  external,  conscious, 
and  intentional  cause  which  exerted  a  powerful  aid  in  jiro- 
ducing  that  result.  About  the  beginning  ol  the  twelfth 
century  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry  was  suddenly  awakened 
throughout  iMirope,  and  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  remark- 
able manifestations  was  shown  in  the  scientific  study  of  the 
Roman  law.  which,  commencing  in  Italy,  soon  extended  to 
France.  Spain,  and  even  to  Kngland.  A  school  was  founded 
at  Bologna  in  which  Irnerius  commenced  to  lecture  upon 
tho  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  (A.  I).  1120),  The  professors  at 
Ilologna,  as  a  part  of  the  instruction  which  they  gave  to 
their  students,  composed  short  notes  upon  Iho  text  of  tho 
JJii/rst  and  tho  Codr,  explanatory  of  obscure  and  doubtful 
passages.  To  these  notes  the  name  "  glosses  "  xvas  given, 
and  tho  entire  school  of  early  commentators  have  been 
denominated  **  glossators."  The  glosses  themselves  were 
collected  and  revised  by  Aecursius  (a.  n.  1220-00),  and 
form  the  earlier  body  of  commentaries  upon  tho  books  of 
Justinian.  From  Rologna  the  study  of  the  law  rapidly 
spread  over  Kurope,  and  lectures  were  even  delivered  at 
t)xford  in  I14*J.  Tho  effect  of  this  movement  upon  tho 
local  jurisprudencse  of  the  Continent  was  immediate  and 
profound.  From  tho  universities  the  influence  extended 
at  once  to  the  tribunals,  and  the  Roman  law  was  thence- 
forth acknowledged  to  be  the  common  law  of  Kurope. 

yVi*-  Sid'sdtuee  u/  the  lioinrtu  Lair. — The  limits  of  this 
article  will  not  permit  even  an  outline  of  tho  law  itself,  and 
I  shall  mendy  attempt  to  exjilain  and  illustrate  its  inter- 
nal growth  and  gradual  transtbrmalion.  In  the  primitive 
period,  although  even  then  showing  the  wontlerfnl  capacity 
of  the  Roman  people  for  legislation,  the  law  as  a  whole 
was  exocodingly  arbitrary  ami  technicni.  dealing  in  ex- 
ternal symbolic  acts,  demanding  a  strict  observance  of 
prescribed  formulas,  and  without  a  single  element  of 
abstraet  morality  and  justice.  The  Houiiuis  conccivcil  of 
their  law  as  applying  only  to  the  citi/cn,  and  thence  termed 
Wjim  ciriie.  Its  rules  coerced  none  but  citirens,  and  while 
strangers  and  foreigners,  even  when  permnnent  inhabitants 
of  (he  territory,  could  obtain  none  of  (he  advantaged  which 
it  conferred,  Ihey  wen-  at  the  same  time  free  from  its  pe- 
culiar burdens,  .^idu  by  side,  however,  ivith  this  strictly 
national  law  of  the  state  and  the  citiien.  the  Romans  from 
an  early  day  conceived  of  another  ffvuloin  of  jural  right.i 
which  tbey  regarded  as  common  lu  all  natiims.  and  there- 
fore termed  /lo*  t/eiitiuin~t\w  law  pertaining  I"  nil  nnlionF. 
Whenever  a  judicial  coutruvcrny  arose  in  which  a  foreigner 
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or  stranger  was  a  party,  since  the  law  for  the  citizen  did 
not  apply  to  him,  the  magistrate  fell  back  upon  the  rules 
which  he  found  prevailing  among  all  the  peoples  with 
which  he  was  acquainted.  As  these  regulations  were  thus 
common,  and  not  local  and  particular,  it  necessarily  followed 
tiiat  they  were  based  upon  some  universal  principles,  and 
were  not  as  arbitrary  and  technical  as  the  corresponding 
rules  of  the  Roman  civil  law.  The  notion  thus  introduced 
from  an  actual  observation  of  the  neighboring  peoples  was 
greatly  extended  in  subsequent  times,  until  at  kugth,  under 
tlie  philosophical  jurists  of  the  early  empire,  the  jus  fjeJttitim 
ca;n'j  to  be  considered  as  synonymous  with  absolute  right, 
justice,  an<l  equity.  Again,  it  frequently  happened,  es- 
pecially after  trade  and  commerce  had  sprung  up,  that  in 
controversies  between  citizens  questions  would  arise  that 
were  not  covered  by  any  existing  rule  of  the  Roman  civil 
law,  and  the  magistrate  would  be  required  to  exercise  his 
legi:slative  function.  Here  also  in  creating  the  new  rule  he 
naturally  invoked  the  broader  and  juster  doctrines  which 
he  had  introduced  while  adjudicating  upon  the  rights  of 
strangers.  There  thus  existed  in  the  administration  of 
ju?tiec  two  widely  different  systems:  (1)  the  original  civil 
law  of  Rome,  which  was  enforced  against  the  citizen  in  all 
cases  that  were  expressly  provided  for  by  its  rules  or  that 
could  be  fairly  brought  within  their  operation;  and  (2)  a 
body  of  regulations  contained  in  the  praetorian  edict, 
primarily  applicable  to  persons  who  were  not  citizens,  but 
afterwards  extended  to  citizens,  and  enforced  in  all  cases 
where  the  former  system  was  silent.  The  internal  growth 
of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  as  a  whole,  as  a  single  munici- 
pal law  for  the  Roman  state,  consisted  in  the  steady  ex- 
pansion and  development  of  the  latter  branch  under  the 
edicfal  le:^islation  of  the  prjetors  and  the  scientiiic  labors 
of  the  later  jurists,  until  it  finally  disjilaced  and  completely 
absorbed  the  original  civil  law,  of  which  no  traces  are  left 
in  the  compilations  of  Justinian.  This  statement  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  reference  to  a  few  of  the  most  important 
divisions.  So  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  primary  rights, 
the  Roman  law  is  separated  into  three  grand  departments : 
(1)  the  status  of  persons;  (2)  things  as  the  objects  of 
rights;  and  (3)  obligations.  In  the  primitive  period  tho 
status  of  persons  formed  by  far  the  most  important  de- 
partment of  the  national  jurisprudence.  The  peculiar 
feature  of  the  early  society  around  which  all  rights  and 
duties  were  grouped  was  the  family.  Its  head  was  tho 
paler/amiliaH.  It  included  his  wife,  all  of  his  descendants 
who  had  not  been  emancipated  or  transferred  to  another 
by  marriage,  the  wives  of  his  male  descendants,  all  persons 
incorporated  into  it  by  adoption,  and  the  slaves.  Tho  legal 
authority  of  tho  paterfamilias  was  prodigious,  and  em- 
braced three  distinct  branches — the  paternal  power  {potes* 
tas),  the  marital  power  (mantis),  and  the  power  over  things 
{dominium).  He  was  thus  the  legal  representative  head 
of  his  wife  and  children,  and  other  descendants;  all  their 
labors  and  acquisitions  within  the  sphere  of  private  affairs 
belonged  to  him.  Even  the  tics  of  relationship,  and  the 
rights  and  capacities  incident  thereto,  were  not  determined 
by  the  coninum  descent  and  a  common  blood,  but  by  tho 
subjection  to  a  common  paternal  power.  This  primitive 
condition  of  the  family,  of  which  a  slight  outline  only  has 
been  given,  was  gradually  changed;  the  paternal  and  tho 
marital  powers  diminished,  and  finally  disappeared,  and 
the  family  as  exhibited  in  the  books  of  Justinian  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  in  the  modern  law.  The  early  rules 
of  property  were  to  the  last  degree  arbitrary  and  unjust. 
The  strictly  legal  property  in  things,  the  only  one  recog- 
nized by  the  civil  law  [dominium  ex  jure  qniritum),  could 
only  be  acquired,  held,  or  transferred  by  a  citizen.  Things 
as  the  subjects  of  property  were  separated  into  two  classes 
— res  mancipi  and  res  nee  mancipi,  the  former  embracing 
land  in  Roman  territory,  slaves,  horses,  cattle,  and  beasts 
of  burden,  and  the  latter  all  other  things.  To  constitute 
a  valid  transfer,  even  between  citizens,  of  articles  belong- 
ing to  tho  first  class,  required  the  observance  of  certain 
exceedingly  technical  formulas  termed  "  mancipation."  or 
a  constant  possession  for  one  year  called  "  usucapion."' 
A  stranger  could  acquire  legal  property  (domiuinm)  in  no 
manner.  These  unjust  and  arbitrary  rules  of  the  civil  iaw 
were  utterly  abrogated  by  the  praetorian  legislation.  By 
inventing,  protecting,  and  enforcing  a  species  of  property 
denominated  in  bonis,  which  was  based  upon  principles  of 
justice  and  equity,  and  which  could  be  held  in  things  of 
all  kinds,  and  acquired  and  transferred  in  simple  and 
natural  modes,  this  entire  department  of  the  law  was  revo- 
lutionizeil,  and  became  the  comprehensive  and  complicated 
system  suited  to  a  wealthy  and  commercial  people.  In  the 
primitive  condition  of  the  law  obligations  resulted  cither 
from  contracts  or  from  delicts.  The  rudeness  and  techni- 
cality which  characterized  other  parts  of  the  system  were 
especially  prominent  in  all  that  related  to  contracts.  Four 
classes  alone  were  recognized  as  binding — that  is,  as  raising 


any  obligation — and  these  did  not  depend  upon  good  failh, 
or  a  valuable  consideration,  or  any  other  element  of  riglit 
and  equity,  but  upon  a  compliance  with  the  prescrilted 
forms.  These  four  classes  were — (1)  Those  made  by  the 
thing  ('"t).  which  became  biudiug  by  a  delivery  of  tlic 
thing  to  which  they  related  ;  of  which  class  there  were 
four  species — loan  {/uutuum),  where  the  same  amount  was 
to  be  returned;  commodatum,  where  tho  very  thing  loaned 
was  to  be  returned;  deposit  (dcjjositum),  and  pledge  ipeff- 
nus).  (2)  Those  made  by  words  {verbis).  These  were 
executory  agreements,  vrhich  became  binding  by  the  use 
of  certain  specified  words  put  in  the  form  of  a  question 
and  answer.  (.">)  Those  made  by  letters  (Uteris),  which 
became  binding  by  the  entry  of  a  memorandum  in  the  do- 
mestic books  of  account  of  the  parties.  (4)  Those  made 
by  consent  (consensu),  which  became  binding  by  the  mere 
consent  of  the  parties,  without  any  formalities.  Of  this 
class  four  species  alone  existed — sale,  hiring,  partnership, 
and  a  kind  of  bailment.  The  changes  vrrought  by  tho 
priiutorian  legislation  in  the  law  of  contract  were  moro 
numerous  and  important  than  those  made  in  any  other 
department.  In  the  place  of  these  few  and  arbitrary  rules 
a  system  was  built  uj>  whicli,  with  a  few  special  additions, 
is  sufiftcient  for  all  the  business  and  commercial  transactions 
of  modern  society.  John  Norton  Pomekoy, 

Law,  Municipal.     See  Municipal  Law,  by  Prof. 
T.  W.  DwiGiiT,  LL.D. 

Law  (Andrew),  b.  in  Connecticut  about  1748;  graduated 
at  Brown  University  1775;  became  a  clergyman,  and  was 
for  forty  years  a  teacher  of  music;  published  a  CoHrction 
of  Hifiiin-Tunes  (17S2),  The  lindiments  of  Music  (178;i), 
The  Musical  Marjazine  (1792),  and  The  Art  of  Simjing  (:t 
parts,  1803).  He  was  author  of  the  well-known  tunc 
*' Arehdale,"  invented  four  characters  to  express  the  four 
syllables  of  music,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  American 
musical  composers.  D.  at  Cheshire,  Conn.,  in  July,  i82I. 
Law  (Edmund),  B.  D.,  b.  near  Cartmel,  Lancashire, 
England,  in  1703;  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  chosen  fellow  upon  graduation 
in  1723;  obtained  the  rectory  of  Graystock,  Cumberland, 
in  1723;  became  archdeacon  of  Carlisle  in  1743,  master  of 
Pcterhouse  College,  Cambridge,  in  1754,  librarian  of  tho 
university,  professor  of  casuistry,  and  archdeacon  of  Lin- 
coln soon  afterward,  prebenxiary  of  Durham  in  1707,  and 
bishop  of  Cai'lisle  in  17GS.  D.  at  Rose  Castle,  Carlisle, 
Aug.  14,  17S7.  Bishop  Law  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  liberal  prelates  and  acute  metaphysicians  of  his  age; 
translated  from  the  Latin  Archbishop  King's  EsKay  on  the 
Origin  of  Evil  (1731),  with  copious  notes;  wrote  an  En- 
quiry into  the  Ideas  of  Space  avd  Time  (1735),  Considera- 
tions on  the  Theory  of  Heligion  (1745),  and  Rifcrtions  on 
the  Life  and  Character  of  Christ  (1749).  He  published  an 
edition  of  tho  Works  of  John  Locke  (1777),  with  a  biogra- 
phy of  that  philosopher,  of  whom  he  was  an  admirer  and 
follower.  Ilis  Considerations,  "  a  work  of  singular  beauty," 
was  often  reprinted,  and  was  edited  in  1820,  with  a  Life 
by  Dr.  Paley. — His  eldest  son,  Edward,  was  the  first  Lord 
ELLESBOROUcn  (which  see);  another  son,  Gfohgh  JIknky 
(1701-1845),  became  bishop  of  Chester  in  1812  and  of 
Bath  and  AVells  in  1824;  and  a  third  son  became  bishop 
of  Elphin. 

Law  (John),  of  Lauriston,  b.  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
Apr.  21, 1071.  eldest  son  of  a  goldsmith  and  money-changer 
who  aceumul.ated  a  fortune  and  bought  the  large  estate  of 
Lauristun,  which  John  inherited,  deriving  from  it  his  title. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  Law  settled  in  London,  and  soon  be- 
came prominent  in  financial  circles,  though  addicted  to 
gambliug  and  dissipation.  Having  killed  an  antagonist  in 
a  duel  (1004),  he  was  condemned  to  death,  but  csciiped  from 
prison  and  took  refuge  in  France,  travelling  thence  into 
Italy  and  Holland,  and  was  for  some  time  connected  with 
a  banking-house  in  Amsterdam.  Returning  to  Scotland  in 
1700,  ho  published  a  pamphlet  advocating  a  state  bank,  l»ut 
as  the  project  met  with  no  favor  at  home,  he  presented  it 
to  the  French  government,  with  the  same  result.  Another 
pamphlet  was  issued  on  the  same  subject  in  1V05.  For  sev- 
eral years  Law  led  a  wandering  life  in  European  capitals, 
gaining  large  sums  at  the  gaming-table,  until  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  1715  opened  a  field  for  his  grand  scheme. 
The  kingdom  was  burdened  with  an  enormous  debt,  and 
the  regent  caught  at  a  plan  which  promised  unlimited  gain 
to  the  state.  A  private  "general  bank,"  with  a  capital  of 
6,000,000  livres,  was  chartered  under  letters  patent  of  May 
2,  1710,  and  began  to  emit  vast  quantities  of  notes,  redeem- 
able in  specie,  discounting  bills  of  exchange,  and  accepting 
at  par  the  government  paper,  then  at  80  per  cent,  discount. 
The  national  credit  and  the  general  prosperity  immediately 
received  an  immense  stimulus:  the  vicious  principles  in- 
volved were  not  at  first  detected.  Law  was  bailed  as  a  na- 
tional benefactor,  and  in  a  few  months  had  issued  notes  for 
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nearly  20,000,000.  But  their  circulation  was  limited  to  a 
few  large  cities,  until  iu  Apr.,  1717.  the  government  Jeerced 
tliat  Law's  notes  should  be  accepted  in  payment  of  inipostg. 
Another  feature  was  added  to  the  scheme  in  Aup;.,  1717,  by 
the  formation  of  the  celebrated  Mississippi  or  West  India 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  100,000.000  livre?,  a.  monop- 
oly of  trade  with  Canada,  and  sovereign  rights  over  the  ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana,  which  w:is  to  be  colonized  upon  a  vast 
scale.  Parliament  was  hostile,  and  iu  Aug.,  171S,  prohib- 
ited the  receipt  of  Law's  bank-notes  in  payment  of  taxes; 
D'.\rgcnson,  president  of  the  council  of  finances,  lent  his 
patronaj;o  to  a  rival  Western  company  called  the  Anti- 
Si/^tein,  but  Law's  star  was  still  in  the  ascendant,  and  the 
decree  of  Parliament  was  declared  invalid  by  judicial  in- 
terposition. By  royal  edict  of  Dec.  4,  ITIS,  the  "general 
bank"  was  transformed  into  a  roi/nl  hmh,  with  Law  as 
director  and  the  king  as  security.  Another  edict  of  May, 
1719,  cunferred  a  monopoly  of  East  Indian  and  African 
trade  upon  the  favored  organization,  which  now  absorbed 
the  Kast  India  Company,  took  the  name  of  "Company  of 
the  Inilie?,"  augmented  its  capital,  and  undertook  to  pay 
the  national  debt,  agreeing  to  lend  the  king  lt'.,l)On. (100. 1100 
livres  at  3  per  cent.  An  unexampled  fever  of  specula- 
tion now  carried  the  shares  to  '.',0  or  40  times  their  original 
value,  and  nearly  20.000,000.000  in  notrs  were  issued.  On 
Jan.  ."i.  1720.  Law  received  the  appointment  of  contrtdier- 
general  of  the  finances,  and  in  Alarch  he  united  the  royal 
hank  to  the  Company  of  the  Indies.  It  was  in  the  conver- 
sion of  paper  demanded  by  this  colossal  operation  that  the 
uttiT  bankruptcy  of  the  company  was  first  perceived.  The 
government,  l>ecoming  alarmed,  issued  an  edict  deposing 
Ljiw  from  the  controUership,  abolishing  the  bank,  and  de- 
priving the  company  of  its  home  monopolies  and  its  connec- 
tion with  the  state  revenues.  As  a  commercial  corporation  the 
company  struggled  for  existence  during  several  months,  and 
disappeared  in  November.  In  December,  Law  f|uittcd 
France,  carrying  with  him  only  a  few  hundred  louis-d'or, 
and  loaded  with  the  public  execration.  He  travelleci  on  the 
Continent  for  sonle  time,  returned  to  Great  Britain  by  per- 
mission of  the  ministry,  received  a  pardon  for  his  early 
crime,  was  presented  at  court,  and  entertained  illusive  hopes 
of  repairing  the  disasters  of  the  "  sj'stem."  in  which  ho  pre- 
served a  genuine  confidence.  A  friend  in  France,  the  mar- 
quis do  Lassay,  gave  him  for  some  years  a  pension  of 
20,000  livres.  Ilo  gradually  fell  into  obscurity,  and  d.  in 
poverty  at  Venice  Mar.  21,  1729.  His  remains  were  buried 
in  the  church  of  Pan  Gemiano.  from  which  they  were  trans- 
ferred in  ISOS  to  that  of  San  Moise  by  the  celebrated  Mar- 
shal Law,  a  grandson  of  his  brother,  who  founded  in  Fran-c 
a  noble  family,  still  flourishing  under  the  name  of  Jj  vw  lui 
Lai'ristos.  The  complete  works  of  Johu  Law  wcro  trans- 
lated for  the  first  time  into  French  in  1790.  Thoy  were  re- 
printed in  1 842,  and  have  since  been  inserted  in  the  great 
collection  of  the  wrilini/fJ  of  the  principal  economists  and 
financiers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  publishc-il  by  M.  Guil- 
laumin.  (See  Tbicrs's  ffiHtoirc  dr  Arfi/^  ( 18uS)  :  .I<din  P. 
Wootl'3  Mrmotr«  of  the  Life  of  Juhn  Law  (1824);  and 
Mackay's  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Populnr  Dflnaioim 
(ISoO).)     (See  Mississippi  Scheme.)       Porter  C.  Bi.iss. 

Law  (Jons),  b.  in  Xew  London,  Conn.,  in  170t),  was 
son  of  Lyman  :  graduated  at  Yale  College  1S14;  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  IiSl7:  emigrated  to  Indiana  and  located  at 
Vineennes,  where  he  was  surcessively  elected  prosecuting 
attorney,  member  of  the  legislature  (1823).  ami  judge, 
holding"  the  latter  office  eight  years.  In  18:jS  ho  was  ap- 
pointed receiver  of  public  moneys:  in  IK.')."),  judge  of  tho 
court  of  land  claims;  removed  (o  Evansvilln;  was  clccte«l 
in  I8fiO  a  member  of  Congress,  and  r^-electod  in  18^2.  Ho 
drew  up  an<l  reported  the  bill  assigning  a  pension  to  the 
surviving  soMiers  nf  the  Revolution,  and  has  been  preai- 
dent  of  the  State  Historical  Stieiety. 

Law  (JosATiiAS).  b.  at  Milford.,  Conn.,  Aug.  ft,  1074; 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  100 f) ;  studied  law,  and  practised 
at  Milf'ird,  and  was  a  magistrate  for  more  than  thirty 
year^,  having  b'-cn  chief-justice  from  172.')  to  174 1,  and 
governor  from  1741  until  his  death  in  May,  1741. 

fi»w  (LvMAV),  b.  at  New  London,  f'onn.,  Aug.  If,  1770  ; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  1701;  studied  law  with  his 
father,  Uichard  ;  served  in  the  State  legislature,  of  whieh 
he  was  at  one  time  Speaker,  and  was  a  Heprew<'ntative  iu 
Congress  1811-17.      D.  at  New  Lond<m  Feb.  :i.  1S12. 

Law  (RirnAun).  LL.D.,  b.  at  Milford.  Cmn.,  Mar.  17, 
17'1't,  snn  of  Gov.  .lonatbiin  :  graduated  nt  Yale  College  in 
17.'>1  ;  studied  law,  and  practisetl  at  New  Lonilon.  where  ho 
bei'iime  chief  judge;  delegate  to  Continendil  t'ongret'S 
1777-7K  unrl  1781-81;  mayor  of  New  London  for  more 
thun  twenty  years;  justice  and  chief-jusi  ieo  of  nujireme 
court  of  State,  nnd  ilistricf  judge  by  appointment  of  Wash- 
ington. He  nided  Roger  Sherman  in  revising  the  Connec- 
ticut code  of  statute  law,    D.  at  New  London  Jan.  20,  IbOO. 


Law  (William),  b.  at  King's  Cliffe,  Northamptonshire, 
England,  in  lfiS6  :  was  admitted  into  Emmanuel  College. 
Cainbridge,  170."i;  became  a  fellow  of  that  college  1711; 
gra<Iuated  as  M.  A.  !7I2;  took  or<lers  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  preached  for  a  time  in  London,  but  on  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne  (1714) 
forfeitofl  his  fellowship  and  his  prospects  of  advancement 
in  the  t'hureh  by  refusing,  as  a  .laeobite,  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  He  never  again  ofiiciated  in  ])ublic  as  a 
clergyman.  In  1717  the  bishop  of  Bangor,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Iloadley,  having  in  a  sermon  before  the  king  given  rise  to 
the  famous  "  Bangorian  controversy"  by  attacking  tho 
non-jurors.  Law  wrote  in  reply  Three  Letters  to  liiHhup 
JiintdUif,  remarkable  for  tlieir  close  reasoning  and  com- 
mand of  language,  whieh  jilaced  him  at  once  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  defenders  of  autiiority  both  in  Church  and 
State.  In  1724  he  wrote  one  of  the  best  of  the  numerous 
r<*plies  to  Mandevillc's  I'nhtr  of  the  Jhca  (republished  with 
introduction  by  Rev.  F.  I).  Maurice.  1844),  and  in  1729  his 
masterpiece,  the  SerimiH  Cull  to  a  /ferout  and  Hoh}  Life — 
a  work  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  attributed  his  conversion, 
whieh  bad  great  influence  ujion  the  brothers  AVesley,  and 
which  elicited  the  warmest  praise  even  fr<un  the  j)ens  of 
the  liistorians  Gibbon  and  Macaulay.  Shortly  before  this 
lime  Law  became  tutor  to  Edward  (iibbon,  father  of  the 
historian,  accompanied  his  pupil  to  (txford,  and  was  for 
several  years  a  member  of  his  family  at  Putney.  Between 
the  years  17^.1  and  \~?S^  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  the  German  mystic  Jakob  Bidime,  and  adopted 
his  teachings,  whieh  influencol  the  treatises  t)n  the  Snera- 
v\ent{\l?>1)^  Christian  licrjeneration  ( 17.''9).  and  his  numerous 
other  tracts.  In  1740  a  wealthy  widow  lady,  Mrs.  Hutchc- 
Kon.  and  Miss  Hester  Gibbon,  sister  of  his  pupil,  resolved 
to  spend  their  lives  in  a  quasi-conventual  manner,  devoting 
their  fortunes  to  charity,  and  engaged  the  services  of  Law 
as  chajdain  ancl  almoner.  The  three  thenceforth  resided  at 
King's  Cliffe,  and  Law  now  prepared  a  series  of  works  ex- 
pounding the  doctrines  of  B<dime  :  these  were  The  Woy  to 
Divine  Knowledtje  (1740),  The  Spirit  of  Pnii/er,  and  The 
Spirit  of  Love.  He  also  wrote  some  illustrative  materials  for 
a  translation  of  the  works  of  Buhmc  executed  by  the  ladies 
above  named,  but  published  after  his  death  under  the  name 
of  Law  (4  vols..  1704-81).  Ho  d.  at  King's  ClifTe  Apr.  0, 
17C)1.  In  tho  following  year  his  collected  works  were  pub- 
lished in  0  vols.  (See  hi's  Life,  by  R.  Tighe  (18i;i),  and  a 
volume  of  A'o^■/J  nnd  Mnterinh  for  his  biography,  printed 
for  the  Theosophian  Library,  1S5G.) 

Lawcs  (Hknuy),  b.  about  ICOO  at  Salisbury,  England, 
where  his  fatlier,  Thomas  Lawcs,  was  vicar-choral  in  tho 
cathedral.  Educated  as  a  classical  musician  under  the  in- 
structions of  John  Coojier,  he  became  about  1G2j  one  of 
the  "gentlemen  of  tho  royal  chapel  "  to  Charles  I.,  and 
acquired  celebrity  as  a  composer  of  music  for  masques  and 
songs.  Milton's  .\f<iH'pie  tf  CmntiM  was  set  to  music  and 
brought  out  under  his  jiersonal  direction  at  Ludlow  Castle 
in  l().'J4,  and  the  great  poet,  probably  a  pupil  of  Lawcs  in 
music,  bestowecl  upon  nim  extraordinary  eulogies  in  sev- 
eral of  his  poems.  Waller,  Merrick,  and  Phillips  wrote  of 
him  in  a  similar  strain,  and  were  indebted  t<i  him  for  the 
popularization  of  many  of  their  songs.  The  music  of  Lawes 
was  of  the  Italian  style,  and  was  of  very  unequal  merit.  He 
was  arovalisf :  reniaineil  in  the  service  of  the  king  as  "  cUrk 
of  the  cheque"  until  1010.  and  composed  the  anthem  lor 
the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  lie  publisfhcd  in  106;!  Ayrea 
uud  DinfotjiteH,  fi,r  One,  Tico,  and  Three  roiVfs,  comprising 
1.^0  pieces.  1>.  at  London  in  Oct..  10(12.  and  was  buried 
in  West  minster  .Vlibey. —  II  is  elder  lirolber.  Wii.mam  Lawi:s, 
also  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel,  and  killeil  at  the  siege  of 
Chester,  was  associated  with  Henry  in  several  of  his  musi- 
cal undertakings,  cnmposed  the  music  for  Sandys's  version 
of  the  rs.iluis  (I04H),  and  for  many  songs  nf  that  period. 

liawlcr  (JoAB).  b.  in  North  Carolina  June  12.  17^0; 
was  educated  for  the  ministry,  and  became  a  Itjptist  cler- 
gyman ;  served  from  lH2fi  to  i8;U  in  the  lower  house  of  tho 
Alabiima  legislature  ;  was  elected  Stale  s*  nator  18;t|  ;  was 
receiver  of  public  moneys  l!Sa2-;i;>,  treasurer  of  the  I'ni- 
versitv  of  Alabama  is;;;t',  and  elected  to  Congress  in  1834. 
I),  at  Washington,  I).  C.,  May  8,  lS;tS. 

Law'Icr,  post-v.  of  Chi.kasaw  co.,  la.,  on  (he  Chicago 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  K.  K.      Pop.  about  400. 

I. awn,  from  the  Old  English  iairnd,  nn  open  clear  place. 
meant  formerly  an  open  space  between  woods,  but  is  now 
mostly  restrieled  to  n  space  of  ground  covered  with  grass 
for  ornantental  purp<»ses.  In  order  to  pruduee  n  thick- 
turfed,  diirkgreen.  velvety  lawn,  (he  soil,  especially  if 
light,  should  be  well  provided  with  manure,  and  worked  ^o 
ileepiv  as  to  allow  the  [daut  lo  extend  Its  fools  below  tho 
stratum  generally  reaelied  by  a  snrface-tlrought. 
used  should  bo  li  mixture  of  reltop  and  while 
tho  proportion  of  three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  uf  tho 
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latter ;  but  it  is  not  recommended  to  mix  the  grass-seed 
with  that  of  some  grain,  which  is  often  done.  The  idea  is 
to  produce  shade  for  the  young  grass-plant,  Init  the  effect 
really  is  that  it  is  starved.  A  third  and  indispcns.able 
condition  is  frequent  mowing — once  a  week,  at  least  once 
every  two  weeks,  and  each  spring  a  little  top-dressing,  es- 
pecially on  any  ])Oor  spot. 

Law  of  Nations.     Sec  Isternation.\l  Law. 

Law  of  Storms.     See  Storms. 

Law'rance  (.Ion\).  b.  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1750; 
came  to  Now  York  in  17()7:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1772  ;  was  aide-de-camp  to  Washington  in  1777,  and  judge- 
advocate  at  the  trial  of  M.aior  Andrg  ;  member  of  old  Con- 
gress 1785-Sr),  of  the  new  Congress  1789-9.3;  U.S.  district 
judge  1794-96;  U.  S.  Senator  1796-1800;  presiding  over 
the  Senate  in  1798.  He  was  a  zealous  defender  of  Wash- 
ington and  Hamilton.     D.  at  New  York  Nov.  10,  1810. 

Laiv'rence,  county  of  N.  W.  Alabama.  Area,  830 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Tennessee  River. 
The  S.  part  is  a  high  plateau.  As  a  whole,  it  is  a  very  fer- 
tile county.  Cotton,  corn,  and  live-stock  are  largely  pro- 
duced. The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  R.  R.     Cap.  Moulton.     Pop.  16,658. 

Lawrence,  county  of  N.  E.  Arkansas.  Area,  540  square 
miles.  It  is  a  fertile  wooded  plateau,  with  ridges  and  rich 
alluvial  valleys.  Cotton  and  grain  are  produced.  The 
county  has  rich  ores  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead.  It  is 
traversed  by  Black  River  and  by  the  Cairo  and  Fulton 
R.  R.     Cap.'  Powhatan.     Pop.  5981. 

Lawrence,  county  of  S.  E.  Illinois,  bounded  E.  by  the 
AVabash  River,  which  separates  it  from  Indiana.  Area,  400 
square  miles.  It  is  partly  uneven  and  partly  level,  with 
considerable  timber  and  some  swamps.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Embarras  River  and  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and 
the  Cairo  .and  Vincennes  R.  Rs.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Cat- 
tle, grain,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Lawrence- 
ville.     Pop.  12,5.3H. 

Lawrence,  county  of  S.  Central  Indiana.  Area,  444 
square  miles.  Its  surface  is  broken  and  well  timbered. 
The  soil  is  productive.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  staple 
products,  (^'oal  is  found  in  some  places.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  E.  branch  of  White  River  and  by  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  and  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chi- 
cago R.  Rs.     Cap.  Bedford.     Pop.  14,628. 

Lawrence,  county  of  E.  Kentucky,  bounded  E.  by 
West  Virginia.  Area."  642  square  miles.  It  is  mountain- 
ous, with  fertile  valleys.  Corn  is  the  chief  farm  product. 
Coal  is  found  in  great  quantities  and  of  superior  quality. 
The  navigable  Big  Sandy  River  washes  its  E.  border.  Cap. 
Louisa.     Pop.  8497. 

LaAVrence,  county  of  S.  Central  Mississippi.  Area, 
5S0  square  miles.  It  is  generally  fertile.  Corn,  rice,  and 
cotton  arc  staple  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Pearl  River.     Cap.  Monticello.     Pop.  6720. 

Lawrence,  county  of  S.  W.  Missouri.  Area,  576  square 
miles.  It  is  undulating  and  in  part  hilly,  with  a  large  area 
of  timber-land.  Copper,  lead,  and  iron  ore  have  been  found. 
The  soil  is  good.  Live-stock,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are 
staple  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  R.  R.     Cap.  Mt."Vernon.     Pop.  1.3,067. 

Lawrence,  county  of  S.  Ohio,  bounded  S.  E.  and  S.  W. 
by  the  Ohio  River.  Area,  400  square  miles.  It  is  uneven, 
but  fertile.  Grain  and  tobacco  are  staple  crops.  Coal  and 
iron  are  mined,  the  latter  very  extensively.  Iron,  charcoal, 
and  cooperage  are  leading  manufactures.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Iron  R.  R.     Cap.  Ironton.     Pop.  31, .380. 

Lawrence,  county  of  Pennsylvania,  bounded  AV.  by 
Ohio.  Area,  425  square  miles.  It  is  uneven,  but  fertile. 
Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  Lumber  and 
flour  are  leading  manufactures.  Coal  and  iron  ore  are  mined. 
It  is  traversed  by  Beaver  River  and  its  affluents,  and  by 
the  Erie  and  Pittsl)urg  and  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  R.  Rs.     Cap.  Newcastle.     Pop.  27,298. 

Lawrence,  county  of  Tennessee,  bounded  S.  by  Ala- 
bama. Area,  630  square  miles.  Its  surface  is  mostly  high, 
healthy,  and  productive.  (Train  and  tobacco  are  staple 
products.  There  is  abundant  water-power.  Iron  is  mined 
to  some  extent.     Cap.  Lawrenceburg.     Pop.  7601. 

Lawrence,  tp.  of  Sanford  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  537. 

Lawrence,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  244. 

Lawrence,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  HI.     Pop.  1492. 

Lawrence  (Sedan  P.  0.).av.  of  Richland  tp.,  De  Kalb 
CO.,  Ind.,  on  the  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.  (Air-lino  divis- 
ion).    Pop.  176. 

Lawrence,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
Cleveland  Cincinnati  and  Indian.apolis  R.  R.     Pop.  2300. 

Lawrence,  city,  cap.  of  Douglas  co.,  Kan.,  on  both 


sides  of  the  Kansas  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kansas 
Pacific  with  the  Leavenworth  Lawrence  and  Kansas  R.  R., 
38  miles  S.  W.  of  Leavenworth,  has  17  churches,  2  national 
and  3  other  banks,  a  public  library,  3  daily,  2  tri-weeklv, 
and  4  weekly  newspapers,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. Lawrence  is  the  second  city  of  the  State,  both  as 
to  popul.ation  and  wealth  ;  has  a  dam  across  the  Kansas 
River  nearly  completed,  which  will  afford  3000  horse- 
power, the  largest  pork-packing  establishment  in  the  State, 
a  woollen-factory,  iron-foundries,  machine-shops,  planing 
and  flouring  mills,  tanneries,  and  a  large  number  of  mer- 
cantile bouses.  .Six  railroads  centre  here,  affording  low 
freights  and  easy  communications  in  all  directions.  Law- 
rence has  had  an  eventful  history.  It  was  founded  in 
1S54  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  for  a  free  State,  and  was 
the  head-quarters  of  John  Brown,  Lane,  Robinson,  Con- 
way, .and  other  noted  leaders.  It  was  burned  in  1863  by 
the  Qnantrell  raid,  but  has  been  rebuilt,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  enter|>rising  cities  of  the  West.  Pop. 
8320.  T.  D.  Thacheh,  Kd.  "  Daily  Journal." 

Lawrence,  city  and  one  of  the  caps,  of  Essex  co., 
Mass.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Merrimack  River,  26  miles 
N.  W.  of  Boston,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine,  the  Lowell 
antl  Lawrence,  and  the  iManchestcr  {N.  H.)  and  Lawrence 
R.  Us.,  W.IS  until  30  years  ago  an  almost  uninhabited  waste, 
forming  portions  of  the  towns  of  Andover  and  Methuen. 
The  river  in  its  natural  condition  flowed  over  a  bed  of 
rocks  at  this  place,  having  a  descent  of  26  feet,  without 
any  sudden  fall,  for  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  af- 
fording unrivalled  water-power,  which  in  1845  led  to  its 
selection  for  a  manufacturing  centre.  By  the  efforts  of 
Abbott  Lawrence,  Nathan  Applcton,  and  other  enterpris- 
ing capitalists  of  the  State,  the  Essex  Company  was  incor- 
porated in  that,  year,  proceeded  to  construct  a  dam  of  solid 
granite  across  the  rapids,  and  opened  a  canal  90  feet  wide 
and  li  miles  long  for  the  utilization  of  the  water.  This 
dam,  900  feet  long- and  40  feet  high,  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial constructions  in  New  England,  was  completed  Oct. 
14,  1847,  at  a  cost  of  S25O,U0».  and  on  Feb.  24,  1848,  the 
first  wiieel  was  set  in  motion  by  water  from  the  canal,  since 
which  time  the  industries  of  the  place  have  acquired  a 
rapid  and  almost  unexampled  development.  A  second 
canal  has  recently  been  built,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  Tiie  most  important  establishments  are  the  Atlantic 
cotton-mills,  capital  $1,500,000,  employing  1800  looms  and 
1400  operatives;  Pacific  Mills,  capital  $2,500,000,  employ- 
ing about  5000  operatives;  and  the  Washington  Mills, cap- 
ital $1,650,000,  1265  looms,  and  2900  operatives.  Other 
prominent  establishments  are  those  of  the  Lawrence  duck 
and  woollen  mills,  Hoadley  steam-engine  works,  the  Ev- 
erett and  Pemberton  mills  (cotton  and  woollen),  Arlington 
woollen,  Russell,  and  other  paper  mills.  The  Pacific  mills 
occupy  a  vast  area;  their  buildings  are  of  colossal  dimen- 
sions and  considerable  architectural  beauty,  this  company 
being  noted  for  the  educational  and  social  advantages  it 
offers  to  its  operatives  with  its  fine  library  (6000  volumes), 
reading-room,  relief  societies,  and  hospitals  for  the  sick 
and  aged.  The  original  Pemberton  mill,  a  brick  structure, 
suddenly  fell  Jan.  10,  1860,  burying  700  persons  in  its 
ruins,  of  whom  91  were  killed  or  mortally  injured.  The 
new  building  is'very  strongly  built.  The  city  received  its 
name  in  honor  of  the  Lawrence  family,  its  principal  found- 
ers ;  was  incorporated  as  a  town  Apr.  19,  1847,  and  as  a 
city  Mar.  21,  1853;  has  21  churches,  3  national  and  3  sav- 
ings banks,  2  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  59  public 
schools  (graded),  a  public  library  (14,000  volumes),  very 
fine  high  and  grammar  school-houses,  a  beautiful  common 
(17  acres,  with  miniature  lake)  and  park,  excellent  water- 
works and  fire  department,  court-house,  city-hall.  Masonic 
temple.  Odd  Fellows'  and  music  hall,  several  institutions 
of  public  and  private  beneficence,  numerous  manufactures 
of  machinery,  carriages,  hardware,  and  flour;  an  assessed 
valuation  of  $24,117,37.3,  a  largo  proportion  of  which  con- 
sists of  capital  invested  in  manufactures,  which  afford  em- 
ployment to  nearly  15,000  operatives.  The  prosperity  and 
enterprise  of  Lawrence  are  notable  phenomena  of  .'Amer- 
ica.    Pop.  in  1850,  8282:  1860,  17,639;  1870.  28.921. 

George  S.  Merrill,  Ed.  "  Daily  American." 

LaAVrenee,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Mich..  9 
miles  W.  from  Paw  Paw.  It  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  of  V.  555;  of  tp.  1927. 

Lawrence,  tp.  of  Mercer  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  2251. 

Lawrence,  tp.  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  level 
and  very  fertile,  contains  several  flourishing  villages  and 
7  churches,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake 
Champlain  R.  R.     Pop.  2577. 

LaAvrcnce,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  0.     Pop.  1245. 

Lawrence,  tp.  of  Stark  co.,  0.  It  contains  Canal 
Fllton  (which  see).     Pop.  3360.     Lawrence  Station   (N. 
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Lawrence  P.  0.)  is  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chi- 
cago H.  11. 

Lawrence,  tp.  of  Tuscamwjis  co.,  0.    Pop.  1479. 

Lawrence,  post-tp.  of  Washington  co.,  0.     Pop.  2860. 

Lawrence,  tp.  of  ClearlicUi  en.,  Pa.     Pop.  1720. 

I^awrence,  tp.  of  Tioga  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  967. 

Lawrence,  tp.  of  Brown  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  750. 

Jjawrence,  Saint.     See  Laurentiis,  Saint. 

Lawrence  (Abbott),  LL.D..  b.atGroton.  Mass.,  Dec. 
Ifi,  ITitL'.  Wis  father,  Samuel  Lawrence  (17ol-1827),  was 
a  Revolutionary  officer.  Abbott  Lawrence  studied  iii  the 
academy  at  itroton,  and  became  in  1808  a  clerk,  and  in 
1814  a  partner  in  the  dry-goods  business  of  his  brother 
Amos  in  Boston.  In  this  business  he  often  visited  Europe. 
He  wa3  an  early  advocate  of  the  protective  tariff,  engagecl 
largely  in  manufacturing,  and  was  one  of  the  princi]»al 
founders  of  tlie  city  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  18.tj-:i7  and  1839—11  :  was  in  1842  a  commis- 
sioner to  settle  the  Aroostook  boundary  question;  U.  S. 
minister  to  (J  real  Britain  1849-62.  lie  founded  the  Law- 
rence Scienlilic  School  of  Harvard  University,  founded 
scholarships  and  prizes  in  public  schools,  and  was  a  liberal 
benefactor  of  the  Groton  Academy,  now  known  by  his 
name.  lie  was  liberal  in  all  philanthropic  luid  charitable 
causes.  He  received  in  1864  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Harvard  University.     D.  at  Boston  Aug.  18,  1866. 

Lawrence  (Amos),  b.  at  Groton,  Mass.,  Apr.  20,  KSG, 
and  studied  in  the  academy  of  his  native  place.  In  1807 
he  SL't  up  a  uicreantile  business  in  Boston,  and  in  1814  his 
brother  Abbott  became  his  partner.  He  acquired  a  largo 
fortune,  which  he  fredy  and  unostentatiously  employed 
fur  the  good  of  the  public  and  of  individuals,  bestowing  in 
the  most  unobtrusive  and  noisek'ss  way  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  benevolent  uses.  D.  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Dec.  .*il,  1852.  (See  ExtrartH  from  his  Diary  and  Corre- 
ejiondence,  with  Memoir  by  W.  R.  Lawrence,  his  son,  1856.) 

Lawrence  (Ecof.ne),  b.  in  New  York  Oct.  10,  1823; 
graduated  at  New  York  University  in  1841;  has  written 
2('c. «  ()/*  Briiinh  HintoriftHH,  and  is  a  voluminous  contributor 
to  Harpers'  periodicals,  chiefly  upon  subjects  connected 
with  the  political  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholio  Church, 
of  which  he  is  an  earnest  opponent. 

Lawrence  (Gkorok  Alfrrh),  b.  in  1827  in  England; 
was  edueiitcd  at  Rugby  and  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  with  honors  in  1848;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar;  author  nf  (iinf  LiriiufMtonr,  Sirord  and  Go.m,  Ihirrtn 
//oHor,  and  other  popular  novels.     D.  Sept.  24,  1876. 

Lawrence  (Sir  IIknuy  Montgomery),  b.  at  Matura, 
Ceylon,  June  2S,  1806:  studied  at  the  Military  College  at 
Addiscomi)e;  went  to  India  in  ls21  as  a  cadet  in  the  Den- 
gal  artillery;  took  part  in  the  Afghan  war  in  1843;  was 
Sent  in  the  flame  year  as  British  resident  to  Khatmaudoo; 
participated  in  \\\n  Sutlej  campaign  ;  was  rt-'sident  at  La- 
hore from  i8Ui  to  1849;  tht-n  chief  of  the  board  of  admin- 
istration in  i\w  I'unjaub,  agent  of  the  governor-general  in 
Rajpootana  ( 1862),  and  in  1867  commisi'ioncr  in  Oude.  Ho 
condueted  the  memorable  defence  of  the  British  residency 
at  Lueknow  against  the  mutiueerf,  until  on  July  2  ho  was 
mortiilly  wounded,  and  d.  at  Lucknow  July  4,  1857.  (See 
his  Life,  by  Edwarde.s  and  Merivale,  London,  1872.) 

Lawrence  fCapt.  Jamks),  b.  at  Burlington,  X.  J.,  Oct. 
1,  \'is\  :  cntured  the  I!.  S.  navy  a,s  a  midshipman  in  17VI8; 
bfcame  lieutenant  in  18l>2 ;  took  part  in  the  war  with  Tripoli 
(I8U4-U6);  was  appointed  in  ISIU  to  the  command  of  the 
Hornet  ( 18),  with  the  rank  of  master-commandant ;  cruised 
in  Com.  Bainbridge's  squadrtm  on  the  South  Americar 
coast  at  the  close  of  \><\'l,  and  on  Keb.  24,  1813,  captured, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Uemerara  River,  the  British  «loop- 
of-war  Penc'iek  (18),  after  an  engagement  of  fifteen  min- 
utes. The  Peacock  had  six  feet  of  water  in  her  hohl  when 
she  surrt'nilercd,  and  went  ilowu  immediately  after  with  a 
number  of  men  of  both  crews.  Returning  to  New  York 
witli  these  pris<jners,  and  Ihono  of  several  other  jtrizes, 
Lawrence  received  from  Congress  a  gold  medal,  was  pro- 
moted to  be  captain  (Mar.  H,  and  commander  of  (he  frlgjitf- 
Chesapeake.  *)n  June  1,  while  he  was  lying  tu  Bu.-*ton 
harbor,  the  Brili^h  frit;iitc  Shannon  (38),  Capt.  P.  V.  Broke, 
came  in  siglit  witli  the  express  design  of  fighting  tlie  Chesa- 
peake. Capt.  Lawrence  accepted  the  implied  ehallenge, 
init  both  he  and  his  principal  officers  were  soon  mortally 
wounded,  and  the  Chesapeake,  being  much  disabled,  was 
taken  by  assault,  and  carried  into  Halifax,  where  he  d. 
July  6,  1813.  His  exclamation  on  being  carried  below, 
**  ilon't  give  up  the  ship!"  became  a  household  word  in 
the  U.  S. 

Lawrence  (Jason  Valkntivk  O'Buikn),  M.  D.,  b.  in 
New  Orl"-aiis.  La.,  in  17U1  ;  graduated  in  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1816,  having  previously  for 


some  time  been  house-physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital. After  securing  a  lucrative  jiractice  in  Xew  Orleans 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  in  1822  he  gave  a  six 
months'  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgery,  and 
prepared  for  the  press  a  work  on  morbid  anatomy.  D. 
Aug.  19,  182.3.  His  (tapers  were  published  in  the  Phila. 
Jour,  of  Med,  and  Phyn.  Sciences.  PATL  F.  EvE. 

Imwrence  (.John  Laird  Maiu),  D.  C.  L.,  Baron,  b.  at 
Richmond.  Yorkshire,  England,  Mar.  4,  1811;  was  edu- 
catcil  at  Haileyliury  College,  where  he  became  proGcient 
in  Oriental  languages  and  laws;  went  to  India  in  1829  as 
a  cadet  in  the  Bengal  civil  service;  filled  various  subordi- 
nate administrative  and  judicial  posts,  and  in  184fi,  after 
the  first  Sikh  war,  was  called  to  the  responsible  office  of 
chief  commis.«ioner  of  the  Puniaub,  bectuning  lieutenant- 
governor  in  ISl'J.  In  this  post,  which  he  retained  many 
years,  Lawrence  displayed  rare  talent  in  the  government 
of  a  naturally  turbulent  race,  and  with  such  perfect  success 
that  the  Punjaub,  fur  from  joining  the  mutiny  of  1867,  as 
was  anticipated,  was  able  to  send  forces  of  Sikhs  and  Pun- 
jabces  to  the  relief  of  Delhi.  His  co-operation  with  Can- 
ning, Havelock,  Outram,  and  Clyde  for  the  supprest^ion  of 
the  mutiny  was  of  inestimable  value,  and  gave  him  popu- 
lar fame  as  "the  saviour  of  India."  Having  returned  to 
England  in  1868,  the  last  t^pecial  court  of  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  on  the  eve  of  its  abolition,  conferred 
a  pension  of  £2000  upon  Lawrence,  who  also  received  a 
baronetcy,  and  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  He  was 
viceroy  of  India  from  ISfil!  to  1868,  and  was  created  a 
baron'in  1809.     D.  June  27,  1870. 

Lawrence  (Sir  Thomas),  b.  in  Bristol,  England,  in 
17(19:  d.  Jan.  7,  IS^'.O.  His  father  was  a  tavern-keeper. 
AVhcii  a  mere  child  he  made  sketches  in  chalk  :  at  ten  he 
used  the  crayons  with  skill ;  at  seventeen  he  painted  in  oil  : 
he  was  but  thirteen  when  he  received  a  silver  palette  and 
five  guineas  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a  copy  of  The 
Traim/iynratiou  :  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  being  younger 
than  the  rules  required,  he  was  made  a  "  supplementary  as- 
sociate "  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  painted  portraits  of 
the  king  and  queen  ;  in  1704  he  was  elected  an  academician  ; 
in  1816  he  was  knighted;  in  1820  he  became  jtresident  of 
the  Academy.  Lawrence  came  to  Lomlnn  in  1789.  Reynolds 
befriended  him  with  counsel  and  influence,  and  so  diligent 
was  ho  that  during  his  first  year  in  London  he  exhibited 
at  Somerset  H<iuse  seven  jiortraits  of  women.  Flattered 
by  his  success  in  portr!iits.  Lawrence  was  moved  by  an 
ambition  to  attempt  historical  painting,  and  produced  S'dan 
Summonintj  his  Leyiuna,  the  subject  taken  fmm  Milton;  but, 
though  the  picture  was  praised  by  his  admirers,  its  recep- 
tion dill  not  justify  his  abandonment  of  the  de])artmcnt  in 
which  he  so  far  excelled  all  others.  The  most  distinguished 
men  and  women  of  the  time  sat  to  him:  his  prices  were 
iiigh,  rising  in  1810  to  100  guineas  for  heads  and  400  for 
full-lengths — more  than  thrice  his  earlier  charges.  In 
lSl4the  prince  regent  commissioned  Lawrence  to  paint 
the  sovereigns,  generals,  and  statesmen  who  were  in  league 
against  Napoleon.  The  famous  Waterloo  gallery  at  Wind- 
sor is  the  result.  In  \'ienna  he  painted  the  emperor  of 
Austria;  in  Lontlon  he  painted  Bliicher  and  Platoff;  in 
Rome  he  painted  Pius  YI  I.  ami  Canlinal  Consalvi.  Honors 
were  showcrc'l  on  him  at  hoine  and  abroad;  foreign  acade- 
mies elected  him  to  membership;  he  was  nmdc  a  clie\alier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  A  handsome  person  and  elegant 
manners  aiiled  Sir  Thomas  in  his  profession  with  the  no- 
bility and  jieoplc  of  wealth.  His  pietures  are  reinarkaMe 
for  richness  of  color,  a  mingled  softness  an<i  splendor  that 
was  of  great  effect,  particularly  in  the  portraits  of  wonieu. 
which  are  preferred  to  those  of  men.  So  great  was  the 
fame  of  Lawrence  that  a  school  of  art  was  formed  after  his 
examide,  but  of  late  years  his  fame  has  been  declining. 
{iivi}  Mrmoim  and  Corrc»potidaicf,hy  D.  E.  Williams,  Lon- 
don, 18:H,  3  vols.)  0.  B.  FuoTniscnAM. 

Lawrence  (TrMoriiv  BinKi.ow).  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.. 
Nov.  2.!.  I  SIT),  a  son  of  .\bKott  Lawrence:  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  l8Hi;  was  an  attach*'"  of  the  American  legation 
in  London  during  his  father's  residence  as  minister  at  the 
British  ccuirt,  ami  remained  in  that  position  until  1865; 
was  V.  S.  consul-general  in  Italy  18((2-)59.  1>.  in  Wash- 
ington, 1).  C,  Mar.  21,  I8ft9. 

Lawrence  fSir  Wim.mm).  n\nT.,F.  R.  S.,h.  at  Ciren- 
cester, Knglauil,  .luly  111,  178;{:  studieil  surgery  for  five 
years  as  apprentice*  to  I»r.  Abernelhy:  became  in  his 
twentieth  year  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital:  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  the 
College  of  i^^urgeous  ( 1816-19),  an<l  riireelor  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's (1819),  which  position  he  retained  until  ISft6.  Illfi 
name  is  intimately  connected  with  the  progre'«s  of  praotionl 
purgory  in  England,  to  which  he  made  brilliant  contribu- 
tions, described  in  a  long  series  of  papers  in  the  Trnn^fir- 
tiona  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgienl  Society.     Ho  was  re- 
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markable  for  varied  attainments  beyond  the  line  of  bis 
profession  ;  possessed  an  elegant  literary  style  ;  was  un- 
rivalled as  a  lecturer;  was  twice  president  of  the  College 
uf  .Surgeons,  member  of  a  host  of  scientific  societies,  and 
surgeon  extraordinary  to  the  queen,  by  whom  he  was  made 
a  baronet.  His  most  important  works  were  the  Lectures 
on  PhysioJogif,  Zoolorjy,  and  the  Natural  History  of  Mnn 
{1S19;  9th  ed.  1848),  the  Treatise  on  Hernia  {1S07),  and 
the  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye  (1841),  edited  in  the 
U.  S.  by  Dr.  Isaac  Hays  (1S47;  new  ed.  1853). 

Lawrence  (William),  b.  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  0.,  June  20, 
1819:  graduated  at  Franklin  College,  0.,  in  183S,  and  at 
the  Law  School  of  Cincinnati  in  1840;  settled  at  McCon- 
nellsville,  and  afterwards  at  Bellefontaine,  0.,and  engaged 
with  success  in  law-practice;  edited  (lS4o— 47)  the  Logan 
Gazette,  and  at  one  time  the  Western  Law  Monthly;  was 
often  in  the  senate  and  lower  house  of  the  Ohio  legislature  ; 
was  the  founder  of  the  reform  school  and  of  the  free  banking 
law  of  the  State;  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas  185C-04; 
for  some  time  colonel  of  the  84th  Ohio  in  the  civil  war;  a 
member  of  Congress  1S65-71  and  1873-74.  Author  of  a 
work  on  the  Ohio  Citil  Code,  The  Law  of  Interest  and 
Usury,  and  compiled  vol.  xx.  of  the  Ohio  Beports. 

Lawrence  (William  Bkach),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York 
City  Get.  23,  1800  ;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1818 ; 
studied  law  in  Europe;  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in 
1823:  secretary  of  legation  in  London  1826-27;  charg6 
d'affaires  «(^  interint  1S27-28;  resided  for  some  time  in 
Paris,  where  he  made  a  translation  of  Barb^  Marbois's  His- 
torif  of  Louisiana,  and  its  C^.ssion  by  France  to  the  l\  S. 
{ is.'ll)),  adding  an  introduction  and  notes.  Returning  to 
the  U.  S.  in  1832,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  po- 
litical economy  at  Columbia  College,  published  in  1834; 
gained  a  prominent  position  in  his  profession  :  was  influ- 
ential in  promoting  the  Erie  Railway  enterprise  ;  was  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  1836-45,  to 
whose  Proceedinfjs  he  was  a  frequent  contributor;  wrote  a 
History  of  the  Nerjotiationa  in  reference  to  the  Eastern  and 
North -eastern  boundaries  of  the  V.  .S'.  (1841).  a  brief  Memoir 
of  Albert  Gallatin  (1S43).  a  small  volume  on  the  Coloniza- 
tion of  New  Jersey  (1843),  and  numerous  articles  in  the 
quarterly  and  monthly  reviews.  In  I860  be  became  a 
resilient  of  RhoJe  Island,  where  he  became  lieutenant- 
governor  and  acting  governor  in  ISJl.  and  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  in  1853.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Social  Science  Congress  which  met  at  Bristol,  England, 
in  Oct.,  1869,  and  lecturer  on  international  law  (1872-73) 
at  the  law  school  of  Columbian  College  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  which  city  he  has  been  employed  for  several  years 
as  an  advocate  in  cases  of  international  claims,  especially 
those  arising  from  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1871,  and 
has  published  several  arguments  and  brochures  upon  that 
subjcef.  His  most  important  original  works  have  been  The 
Laic  nf  Charitable  t^^e^(184J).  Visitation  and  Search  (l^bS), 
a  Cninmentary  on  the  Elements  of  International  Law  (in 
French,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1868-73),  Disabilities  of  American 
Women  Married  Abroad  (1871),  and  Administration  of 
Equity  Jio-i'sjorurfeijcc  (Boston,  1874).  Ho  is,  however,  best 
known  by  his  valuable  edition  of  Whcaton's  Elements  of 
International  Law,  with  an  Introduction,  memoir,  and  copi- 
ous notes  ( 1855  ;  revised  ed.  1863). 

Law'rencebnrg,  city  and  tp.,  cup.  of  Dearborn  co., 
IulL,  on  the  Ohio  Hiver,  20  miles  below  Cincinnati,  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississipjii  and  the  Indianapolis  Cincinnati 
and  Lafayette  R.  Rs.,  has  2  national  banks,  2  weekly  news- 
papers. 7  churches,  the  usual  number  of  stores,  several  ho- 
tels, and  a  large  number  of  furniture  manufactories.  It  is 
the  terminus  of  the  White  Water  Canal,  which  affords  ex- 
cellent water-power.  Pop.  3159;  of  tp.  exclusive  of  city, 
1708.  E.  F.  Sibley,  Ed.  "Democratic  Register." 

Lawrenceburg,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Anderson  co., 
Ky.,  10  miles  S.  of  Frankfort,  on  the  line  of  the  proposed 
Frankfort  and  Harrodsburg  R.  R.,  has  3  churches,  a 
national  bank,  and  a  seminary.     Pop.  393. 

Lawrenceburg,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Tcnn., 
on  the  projected  Memphis  and  Knoxvillc  R.  R.,  20  miles 
W.  of  Pulaski  and  80  S.  W.  of  Nashville,  on  Shoal  River, 
40  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Tennessee,  has  4 
churches,  a  Catholic  convent.  1  weekly  newspaper,  3  hotels, 
4  large  cotton-factories,  and  the  usual  number  of  stores. 
There  are  fine  beds  of  iron  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  351. 

Thomas  B.  Malone,  Ed.  "Jocrkal." 

Lawrence  University  of  Wisconsin,  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  in  Applcton.  Outagamie  co.,  Wis.  It  was 
founiJed  in  1847,  the  Hon.  Amos  A.  Lawrence  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  offering  to  give  $10,000  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  collegiate  school,  provided  an  additional  $10,000  should 
be  raised  by  the  Methodist  denomination.  This  was  done, 
and  the  first  classes  were  formed  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment in  the  fall  of  1849.     In  1S52,  Rev.  Edward  Cooke, 


D.  D.,  was  elected  president  of  the  college,  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  othce  with  the  collegiate  year  begin- 
ning in  1853.  According  to  the  catalogue  of  1873-74,  the 
number  of  different  students  in  attendance  during  the  year 
was  377,  of  whom  85  were  in  the  regular  college  classes. 
The  whole  number  of  graduates  up  to  1873  was  148,  of 
whom  about  one-third  were  ladies.  The  library  of  the 
institution  was  founded  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  Appleton  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  by  a  donation  of  $10,000  ;  it  now  comprises 
7000  volumes.  The  property  of  the  university  amounts  to 
about  $180,000.  Besides  the  original  donation  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  to  the  foundation  of  the  institution,  he  has  fa- 
vored it  with  several  additional  gilts.  Dr.  Cooke  resigned 
the  presidency  about  1860,  and  was  succeeded  by  R.  Z. 
Mason,  LL.D.,  who  resigned  in  1865,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  G.  M.  Steele.  D.  D.,  the  present  incumbent.  The 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  college  are  two,  classical  and 
scientific.  Tliere  is  also  provision  for  instruction  in  civil 
engineering.  In  the  academical  department  the  facilities 
for  a  broad  English  culture  and  business  education  are 
ample.  J,  H.  Worman. 

Law'renceville,  tp.  of  Henry  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1194. 

Lawrenceville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Gwinnett  co.,  Ga.,  15 
miles  N.  E.  of  iStone  Mountain,  beautifully  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  fine  cotton-producing  district,  has  2  churches, 
2  academies,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  handsome  court-house, 
and  considerable  trade. 

LawrenceviUe^  post-v.  of  Lawrence  tp.,  cap.  of  Law- 
rence CO.,  III.,  on  the  Embarras  River,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  with  the  Paris  and  Danville  R.  R., 
9  miles  W.  of  Vincennes,  has  3  churches,  2  weekly  news- 
papers, 2  hotels,  and  a  number  of  stores.  Principal  busi- 
ness, farming.     Pop.  455. 

Mary  Buntin,  Ed.  ''Rural  Republican." 

Lawrenceville,  post-v.  of  Lawrence  tp..  Mercer  co., 
N.  J.,  6  miles  N.  of  Trenton.  It  has  a  boys'  high  school 
and  seminary  for  young  women. 

Lawrenceville,  post-v.  of  Lawrence  tp.,  St.  Lawrence 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain  R.  R., 
and  the  seat  of  a  fine  academy.     Pop.  350. 

Lawrenceville,  post-b.  of  Lawrence  tp..  Tioga  co., 
Pa.,  on  Cuwanesque  Creek,  at  the  junction  of  the  Corning 
Cowanesquc  and  Antrim  and  the  Tioga  R.  Rs.     Pop.  478. 

Lawrenceville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Brunswick  co.,  Va., 
20  miles  W.  of  Hicksford  Station.  It  has  1  weekly  news- 
paper. 

Laws,  tp.  of  Williamsburg  co.,  S.  0.     Pop.  1274. 

Law'son  (John),  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  in  1700  be- 
came surveyor  to  the  province  of  North  Carolina,  and  in 
1709  published  a  valuable  work,  A  New  Voyaye  to  Caro- 
linoy  coutaininy  the  Exact  Description  and  Natural  Hi8to)-y 
of  that  Country,  etc.j  with  a  gO()d  map  and  accurate  illus- 
trations. In  1712,  while  engaged  in  prosecuting  liis  sur- 
veys, he  was  taken  prisoner  liy  the  Tuscarora  Indians,  and 
burned  at  the  stake  as  a  supjiosed  usurper  of  their  lands. 
His  New  Voyage  was  reprinted  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  1860. 

Lawson  (L.  M.),  M.  D..  b.  in  Nicholas  co.,  Ky.,  Sept. 
10,  1812;  graduated  in  1837  at  Transylvania  University, 
where  he  became  professor  of  anatomy  in  1843.  He  sub- 
sequently filled  the  chair  of  materia  uiedica  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio  (1847),  occupied  similar  posts  in  the  Ken- 
tucky School  of  Medicine  at  Louisville  { 1854),  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louisiana  at  New  Orleans  (18601,  returning  to  the 
Ohio  College  in  1857  and  in  1861.  He  conducted  the 
Western  Lancet  from  1842  to  1864.  edited  Hope's  Morbid 
Anatomy  (1844),  and  published  his  best  work,  a  Practical 
Treatise  on  Phthisis  Pulmunalis,  in  1864.  D.  at  Cincinnati, 
0.,  Jan.  21,  1864. 

Lawson  (Thomas),  b.  in  Virginia;  entered  the  navy 
in  1809  as  surgeon's  mate,  which  position  he  resigned  in 
1811  to  take  a  similar  position  in  the  army  ;  in  1813  was 
promoted  to  be  a  full  surgeon,  and  after  serving  in  this 
capacity  for  twenty- three  years  was  appointed  surgeon - 
general  of  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  This  re- 
sponsible position  he  ably  filled  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
during  which  time  he  labored  incessantly  to  improve  the 
condition  of  his  corps,  and  it  was  under  his  direction  thr.t 
the  publication  of  statistics  and  reports  b}*  the  medical 
officers  of  the  army  was  inaugurated.  Of  a  fiery,  chivalric 
nature,  he  acted  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Louisiana  vol- 
unteers in  the  Florida  war,  and  as  chief  medical  officer 
accompanied  the  general-in-chief  throughout  the  war  with 
Mexico,  gaining  thebrevet  of  brigaJier-general  for  bravery. 
D.  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  May  15,  1861. 

LaAVSon  (Sir  Wilfrid).  Bart.,  b.  in  Cumberland,  Eng- 
land, in  1829;  became  at  an  early  age  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocate of  the  temperance  movement;  elected  to  Parliament 
for  Carlisle  in  1859,  and  introduced  in  Mar.,  1864,  the  mea- 
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sure  well  known  as  the  Permissive  Bill,  the  main  principle 

of  which  1$  the  giving  to  two-thirds  of  the  inhahitants  of 
any  |iari:>h  or  township  an  alfnlutc  veto  u])Ou  al!  Iieensc3 
for  the  .sale  of  intoxieating  liquors  granted  within  their 
distrift.  Defeated  at  the  election  of  ISIJ.").  he  was  returned 
at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  18C8  as  a  supporter  of  (xladstone. 
and  ixgain  elnofod  in  P'eb.,  I.S74.  Ho  is  the  leader  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Temperance  AUiancc,  and  its  spoki'sman 
in  Parliament,  where  he  figures  also  as  a  frequent  upponeut 
of  Disraeli  upon  other  subjects. 

Lau'son's,  tp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Md.,  on  Tangier  and 
Pocomoko  sounds,  traversed  by  the  Kastern  Shore  R.  R. 
Pop.  3;t49. 

Lau*'ton,po3t-v.  of  Antwerp  fp..  Van  TJuren  co.,  Mieh., 
10  miles  .*^.  W,  of  Kalamazoo,  at  the  junction  between  the 
Michigan  Central  and  the  Paw  Paw  R.  Rs.,  has  a  largo 
blast  furnace,  a  foundry  and  machine-shop,  a  plough-fac- 
tory and  phining-inill,  '2  wag(m-shops,  1  weekly  newspaper, 
several  churches  aud  .-'eliools.  and  the  usual  number  of 
stores,  shops,  and  smaller  manufacturing  establishments. 
The  principal  industries  are  farming  aud  fruit-raising. 
Pop.  lUSl.  E.  V.  HAvni:x,  Ed, '*  Tkibune." 

Lawton,  tp.  of  licaufort  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  3905. 

LaAVton  ((Icn.  Alexavdeii  R.),  b.  in  Beaufort  dist. 
(now  co.l,  S.  C.,  about  1S20:  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1831),  when  he  was  ennimissioned  as  second  lieutenant  in 
the  1st  Artillery,  and  stationed  on  the  northern  frontier 
until  1^41.  Then  resigned;  studied  law  at  Harvard  Law 
School.  Mass.,  ami  commenced  the  practice  in  Savannah 
in  is  12.  Soon  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession,  and  was 
repeatedly  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  first  to  the 
house  and  then  to  the  senate,  where  he  achieved  great  dis- 
tinction. TTpon  the  organization  of  the  Savannah  and 
Augusta  R.  R.  in  IS4U,  bo  was  cho.sen  its  first  president. 
In  .Apr.,  ISIil.  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  tho 
provisional  army  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  was  put  in 
command  of  the  coast  of  Georgia.  This  position  he  held 
until  June,  18fi2,  when  he  uas  transferred  to  Virginia, 
where  ho  served  with  Stonewall  .Taekson  in  his  several 
campaigns:  received  tho  command  of  a  division,  and  was 
severely  wounded  at  Sharpsburg,  disabling  him  for  a  year, 
after  whieh  he  served  as  quartermaster-general  until  tho 
close  of  the  war.  After  the  surrender  in  18G;)  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  in  Savannah,  whieh  he  still  pursues 
with  eminent  suceess.  Ho  is  also  at  this  time  (187;"))  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  legislature  from  tho  county 
of  Chatham.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Lawyer.   See  Attorney,  BAnnisTrn,  King's  Counsel, 

AnVOCATE,  SiU.ICITOH,   PROITTOR,  SerCE AXT-AT-LaW. 

Lay  (Besjamiv),  b.  at  Colche.-*ter.  England,  in  1C81  ; 
settled  at  Barbadoes  in  1710;  became  obnoxious  on  ac- 
count of  abolition  priueiples,  and  being  a  Quaker  removed 
to  Abington,  Pa.,  where  he  was  one  f)f  the  earliest  and  most 
zealous  agitators  against  slavery,  in  whieh  connection  ho 
was  an  associate  of  Franklin  and  Itenezet.  He  separated 
from  tho  Soeiety  of  Friends  in  1717  on  account  of  slave- 
holding  being  permitted  (o  it.s  member*-,  but  had  tho  pleas- 
ure at  a  later  day  to  seo  that  body  assume  an  attitudo 
similar  to  his  own.  In  I7.'i7  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  A/l 
Slnvekt^rpei'H  t/mt  k'-fp  the  fnimrt'tit  in  liondmj*-,  ApoatatfV, 
printed  by  Franklin.  Ho  opposed  tea-drinking,  distributed 
religious  books  as  prizes  in  the  schools,  and  manufactured 
his  own  elof  hing.  so  as  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  products 
of  slave-labor.     D.  at  Abington  in  1700. 

Lay  fllENRY  CiiAMPMN),  D.  !>.,  LL.I)..  b.  at  Riehraond, 
Va.,  I)ee.  fi,  1823:  gra<iuated  at  tho  University  of  Virginia 
in  18(2,  and  at  the  Theological  Sftiiinary  of  Virginia;  or- 
dained deacon  July  10,  ISKl;  was  minister  in  Lynnhavcn 
parish,  Va.,  until  June,  IH(7.  wlien  he  removed  to  theehurch 
of  the  Nativity,  Ilunlsville,  Ala.;  ordained  priest  July  12, 
18-18  ;  oonseerated  missionary  bishop  of  the  South-west  Oct. 
23, 18.VJ,  ii,n<i  translated  to  tho  diocese  of  Easton  Apr.  1,  ISii'J. 

liay'amon^  a  priest  at  Krnely  on  the  Severn  River, 
Worcestershire.  England,  (lourishefl  in  theseeond  half  of  tho 
twelfth  century  n^  llie  author  f>f  the  /Inif,  a  rhyming  ehron- 
iele  of  English  history  fnnn  the  lime  of  the  fnluilous  Brutus 
of  Troy  to  the  denth  of  King  Cadwalhider  (<>Sli  a.  n.).  His 
work  is  an  amplified  translation  nf  the  Hrut  d' Amjlrirrre 
of  the  Anglo  Norman  poet  Wnee,  llu^  a'ldilions  being  de- 
rived ehietly  from  \\\{-  writings  nf  Hede  and  ."^t.  AutruMtino 
of  Canterbury,  while  AVaee's  work  is  itself  little  mon*  than 
a  translation  of  (Jeoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Latin  Hittnrin 
firittnnum,  Tho  value  of  Ijiiyamnn's  chronicle  is  mainly 
|>hilnlogieal.  It  contains  32.2.'i)l  linos,  some  alliterative, 
but  more  imitating  the  irnperfret  rhyme  of  its  Ani:lo-Xor- 
m:tn  original.  Th**  best  edition  is  that  of  Sir  Frederie 
Madden,  with  a  literal  transhitir»n.  notes,  and  a  grammati- 
cal glossary,  published  by  the  English  Society  of  Antiquaries 
{■A  vols.,  1817). 


Lay'ard  (Austen  Henry),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  of  English  parents 
at  Paris,  Franee,  Mar.  b,  1817:  spent  several  years  of  his 
youth  in  Florencf.  Italy,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law 
in  England.  In  1839  he  undertook  a  course  of  Eastern 
travel  extending  over  several  years,  chiefly  within  tho 
Turkish  empire;  learned  Persian  and  Arabic;  was  for  a 
time  correspondent  at  Constantinople  for  a  London  paper; 
spent  many  months  in  1812  in  exploring  the  antiquities  of 
Susa  and  S.  \\ .  Persia  ;  an<l  passing  through  J^Iosul,  beeauii; 
deeply  interested  in  the  exeavations  then  being  made  by 
the  French  consul,  M.  Botta,  at  Khorsabad,  the  supposed 
site  of  Nineveh.  After  consultations  at  Constantinople, 
the  liritish  minister.  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  oflered  to  as- 
sume a  portion  of  the  expenses  of  similar  excavations,  and 
Layard,  returning  to  Mosul  in  184o,  began  that  series  of 
wonderfully  successful  researches  which  has  made  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  the  riehest  Oriental  museum  in  the  world,  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  reconstruction  of  ancient  Orien- 
tal history  by  means  of  the  cojiious  cunciforni  inscriptions. 
Accounts  of  these  discoveries  were  given  by  Layard  in 
Nivvrfli  (itui  itH  lirmnhifi  (1849).  The  British  goverumeut 
in  ISiy  ap])ointed  him  attaehe  to  its  legation  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  he  undertook  for  the  British  Museum  a  second 
series  of  exea\  ations  in  Assyria  and  Chaldea,  which  resulted 
in,an<ither  work,  Uiitcovcri'cH  <ui>iiu'j  the  liuiun  of  Ninevfh 
<tud  linhifOni  {18J3).  He  also  publif^hcd  2  vols,  of  engrav- 
ings of  the  Mmutmcnts  of  Ai'iierf  li  { 1819-53),  and  a  volume 
of  inscriptions  ( 18.'ji ).  In  ]8.')2,  Layard  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament for  Aylesbury,  and  for  a  few  weeks  was  under-sec- 
retary  of  state  for  foreign  aftairs  in  Lord  John  Kusseirs 
administration.  He  was  again  on  duty  in  the  legation  at 
Constantinople  for  a  short  time  in  1853,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  debates  on  Eastern 
questions,  advocating  a  vigorous  poliey  against  Russian 
aggression.  He  visited  the  Crimea  in  1851,  witnessed  the 
battle  of  the  Alma,  and  examined  the  condition  of  the  army, 
concerning  whieh  he  soon  afterward  gave  testimony  before 
a  parliamentary  committee,  the  appointment  of  which  ho 
was  instrumental  in  procuring.  In  1855  he  became  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Administrative  Reform  Association:  was 
ehosen  lord  rector  of  Aberdeen  University  in  1855  and 
1856;  was  defeated  at  the  election  of  Mar..  1857;  spent 
some  months  in  India  during  tlio  great  rebellion  of  1857- 
58;  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Sonthwark  in  ISCO,  and 
appointed  by  Lord  Palmerslon  in  July,  isfil,  under-sec- 
retary  of  state  for  foreign  afl'airs,  holding  that  post  until 
the  fall  of  the  Russell  ministry  in  July,  1806.  In  that  year 
he  became  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum  :  was  ehief  com- 
missioner of  works  and  jirivy  eounscllor  in  (iladstone's 
administration  (Dec,  186s  i  until  in  Now,  1869,  he  accepted 
the  post  of  envoy  at  Jladrid,  where  he  still  remains  (1875), 
having  rendered  important  services,  both  to  England  and 
incidentally  to  the  V.  S.,  during  the  troubled  period  of  bis 
diplomatic  life  in  Spain. 

Lay'cock  (Thomas).  M.  D.,  b.  Aug.  10.  1812,  at  Weth- 
erby,  Yorkshire;  was  educated  at  Litndon,  Paris,  and  (liit- 
tingen,  where  he  received  degrees  ;  became  professor  of  the 
praetiee  of  jdiysic  and  of  clinical  medicine  at  Edinburgh 
1855;  physieian  to  tho  queen  in  Scotland  1869;  wrote  and 
observed  much  u])on  sanitary  science,  physiology,  mesmer- 
ism, insanity,  etc.  Author  of  77/f  S'cyrom  DiHeasca  ../' 
Women  (1810),  Mind  itud  /irithi,  t>r  the  Coyrclufivim  of  C>io- 
Hciumuf»H  and  0,'jitnizuiion  (i860;  2d  ed.  1869),  Methods 
of  Mtdivul  Ofitcrvntioii,  etc.      D.  Sept.  21,  1876. 

Lay  DaySf  a  term  used  in  the  law  of  shipping  to  de- 
note the  days  allowed  to  the  charterer  or  freighter  of  a  vessel 
by  the  terms  of  the  cbartcr-jiarty  for  loailing  and  unload- 
ing. For  detaining  the  vessel  <luring  this  stipulated  time 
no  expense  is  im-urred  by  tlie  ehart^'rer.  but  if  this  time  is 
cxceedctl  he  is  obliged  to  j.iiy  to  the  master  or  owner  a  eer- 
t^in  sum  for  the  adilitional  di-tention,  the  amount  of  whieh 
is  usually  determined  beforehand  by  a  pro vi?^ ion  in  the 
charter-parly.  The  sum  to  be  paid  is  technically  termed 
demurrage.  (Sec  I)i:mi  iMt  A(;i;.)  liUy  days  for  unloading,  as 
a  rule,  commence  when  the  vessel  has  arrived  at  the  u.'-ual 
plaee  for  diseharging  tho  cargo.  When  such  pluee  is  a 
doek,  thoy  commeneo  when  she  enters  the  dock,  and  not 
when  she  reaehes  tho  wharf.  The  parlies  may.  however. 
make  a  speeial  agreement  as  lo  the  time  when  they  shall 
be;rin.  Suinetimes  this  depends  upon  usage.  (See  CriAUTKii- 
Partv.)  In  tho  absence  of  custom  to  the  contrary,  Sunday 
is  included  in  the  compulation  <»f  lay  days  at  Hie  port  of 
discharge.     CroRci;  Cmask.     Ui:viski>  nv  T.  W.  Dwigut. 

LayVringv  or  LayiiifC^  the  propagation  of  horbaeeoufl 
plants  by  pegging  down  braiiehes  mid  eovfring  the  portion 
to  be  rooted  with  earth,  or  of  treeH  by  bending  down  n  low 
brnneh,  pegging  it  to  tho  ground,  ami  partly  covering  it 
with  earth.  The  covered  part  takes  root,  and  as  »oon  as 
the  roots  are  well  developed  the  layer  may  bo  cut  off  and 
planted  as  a  now  tree.     It  is  thought  that  a  notch  out  in 
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the  branch  between  the  trunk  of  the  parent  tree  and  the 
covered  part  favors  the  early  development  of  the  new  roots. 
Laynez'  (DiegoI,  b.  in  1512  at  Almazan  in  Castile; 
studied  at  Alcala  and  Paris;  became  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits  on  the  death  of  Loyola  in  1556,  and  d.  at  Kome 
Jan.  19,  1565.  He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  gifts,  and 
still  greater  attainments;  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  debates  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  at  the  assembly 
of  Puissy ;  and  left  several  theological  works  in  manu- 
script, which,  however,  no  one  has  been  able  to  read  on  ac- 
count of  the  bad  handwriting.  His  labor  in  the  service  of 
the  order  was  very  successful,  and  his  influence  on  the 
members  was  decisive.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  peculiar  spirit  which  characterized  the  Jesuits  issued 
from  Laynez. 

Laz'arists^  a  body  of  Roman  Catholic  missionary 
priests,  founded  by  St.  Vincent  do  Paul  in  1624.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  College  of  St.  Lazare  at  Paris, 
their  original  house  given  them  in  1632,  but  their  proper 
title  is  '*  Priests  of  the  Mission."  They  are  engaged  in  for- 
eign, and  especially  in  domestic  missions,  and  in  the  teach- 
ing of  theology.  They  are  found  in  most  civilized  and  in 
several  barbarous  countries,  and  have  fourteen  establish- 
ments in  the  U.  S.,  including  three  colleges. 

Laz'illite  [Arab,  ((zul,  "heaven/*  and  Gr.  kC$o^, 
"Stone  "].  or  Aziirite,  a  mineral  composed  of  phosphate 
of  alumina,  magnesia,  and  iron,  and  bearing  some  resem- 
blance in  color  to  lapis-lazuli. 

Lazzaro'ni  [It.  lazzaro,  "a  leper"],  formerly  the  pop- 
ular  name  for  the  lower  classes  of  Naples,  so  called  from 
the  hospital  of  St.  Lazarus,  their  customary  place  of  refuge. 
The  name  is  ultimately  derived  from  that  of  the  beggar 
Lazarus  in  the  parable.  The  lazzaroni  of  Naples  number- 
ed at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  nearly  40,000  per- 
sons, who  had  no  fixed  employment  or  home,  but  were  by 
turns  porters,  boatmen,  or  peddlers,  besides  their  constant 
recourse  to  begging.  From  the  Middle  Ages  they  derived 
the  obligation  to  wear  a  peculiar  dress  of  the  simplest  de- 
scription, were  treated  by  the  government  as  a  separate  class, 
electing  annually  a  cliicf  called  capo  Imzaro,  and  often 
took  part  in  political  revolutions.  They  upheld  Masaniello 
in  1647,  and  fought  bravely  against  the  French  during  the  : 
siege  of  Naples  in  179[>.  During  the  republican  agitations 
of  the  present  century  they  generally  sided  with  the  Bour- 
bon monarchy.  They  are  no  longer  recognized  as  a  sep- 
arate class,  and  tlieir  condition  has  much  improved  under 
the  government  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 

Lea  (Henry  Charles),  son  of  Isaac  Lea.  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia Sept.  lU,  1825  ;  early  displayed  a  talent  for  science, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  wrote  for  Silltmuu's  Journal  a 
paper  on  the  salts  of  manganese.  He  gave  much  attention 
to  conchology,  publishing  Description  of  new  Species  of 
S/tr/fs,  and  at  a  later  period  to  the  organization  of  society  j 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  has  published  a  remarkable  work. 
Superstition  and  Force :  Enstiys  on  the  Wat/cr  of  Law,  the 
Woffer  of  Battle,  the  Ordeal  and  Torture  (1866;  2d  ed. 
1S70),  a  Historical  S/cetch  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacif  ijt  the 
C/irisfian  Church  (1867),  and  Studies  in  Church  History  : 
The  Rise  *>f  the  Temporal  Poxccr,  Benefit  of  Clergy^  and 
Ejrcommunication  (1869).  Mr.  Lea  early  became  a  member 
of  the  important  publishing-house  of  Lea  &  Blanchard.  of 
which  he  was  long  the  head,  and  is  now  the  sole  represen- 
tative. He  was  prominent  during  the  civil  war  in  organ- 
izing the  system  n't  municipal  bounties,  has  written  much 
on  political  subjects,  and  has  been  for  years  engaged  on  a 
work  on  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  with  special  ref- 
erence to  America  (Mexico  and  Peru). 

Lea  (Isaac!,  LL.D.,  b.  of  Quaker  stock  at  "Wilmington, 
Del.,  Mar.  4,  1792;  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in 
his  early  youth,  and  devoted  his  spare  time  to  the  study 
of  natural  history,  especially  geology,  making  collection's 
of  fossils,  minerals,  and  shells  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  1815  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  and  began  to  contribute  papers  to  its 
Jonrnal.  From  1821  to  1S51  was  a  partner  with  his  father- 
in-law,  Matthew  Carey,  in  what  was  then  the  principal  pub- 
lishing-house in  the  U.  S.,  and  in  1827  commenced  a  re- 
markable series  of  memoirs  npon  fresh-water  and  land 
mollusks,  which  were  continued  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and 
form  the  materials  for  a  great  work  upon  American  Union- 
ii,Ue  on  which  he  has  long  been  engaged.  In  1828  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Societv, 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
in  1858.  and  is  connected  with  the  chief  societies  of  natural 
history  throughout  the  world.  His  private  collection  of 
Unionidao  is  the  richest  in  existence,  embracing  nearly 
10,(100  specimens,  and  his  memoirs,  read  chiefly  before  the 
Philadelphia  societies,  number  more  than  150,  He  made 
important  discoveries  of  saurian  remains  in  the  red  sand- 
stones of  Pennsylvania  below  the  coal-measures,  published 


Contributions  to   Geology   (1833),   Foanl   Footmarks   in   the 

Red  Sandstones  of  Pottsvillc  (folio,  with  colored  plates, 
1853),  and,  besides  other  works,  collected  into  13  vuls. 
(1827-73)  his  miscellaneous  papers  with  the  title  Observa- 
tions on  the  Genus  Unio. 

Lea  (Matthew  Carkv),  b.  in  Philadelphia  in  1823,  son 
of  Isaac  Lea ;  studied  chemistry  under  Prof.  James  Booth  • 
has  printed  in  the  Am.  Jour,  of  Science  many  analvses  of 
minerals  and  chemical  compounds;  has  given  special  at- 
tention to  photography,  and  published  on  it  an  important 
work,  ,4  Manual  </  Photography  (1868;  2d  ed.  1871). 

Lea  (Thomas  tiiBso.v),  b.  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Dec.  14, 
1785,  a  brother  of  Isaac  Lea,  His  Catalogue  of  Plants 
Collected  near  Cincinnati,  0..  was  published  in  1S49  by  the 
late  Dr.  W.  S.  SuUivant.     D.  Sept.  25,  1844. 

Leach  (William  Elford),  b.  at  Plymouth.  England, 
in  1790:  became  in  1800  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Abernethy  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  became  an  enthusiastic  investiga- 
tor in  zoology  and  curator  of  the  natural  history  depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum.  In  his  work  on  Crnstaeeotof/i/ 
(1813)  he  was  the  tirst  to  separate  the  Insecta  of  Linnjeus 
into  Myriopoda,  Arachnida,  Insecta,  and  Cruftavea;  he 
published  a  Zoological  Mtscllany  (3  vols.,  1814-17),  and 
commenced  a  History  if  the  British  Crustacea^  of  which  17 
parts  appeared,  when  an  affcctiun  of  the  eyes  forced  him  to 
resign  the  curatorship.  and  abandon  in  great  degree  his 
favorite  studies.  D.  at  San  Sebastiano,  Piedmont,  Aug. 
25,  1836. 

Lea'cock,  post-tp.  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  7  miles  E.of 
Lancaster.     Pop.  I'JOG. 

Lead  [Ang.-Sax.],  a  plummet  used  on  shipboard  for 
taking  soundings  or  measurements  of  the  depth  of  the  sea. 
The  ordinary  lead  is  attached  to  a  line  of  twenty  fathoms  ; 
the  deep-sea  lead  weighs  some  twenty-five  pounds  and  has 
a  much  longer  line.  (For  improved  methods  of  deep-sea 
measurements  see  art.  Deep-sea  Soi'NDixcs,  by  Prof.  W. 

P.  TltOWBRIUGE,  A.  M.) 

Lead  [Ger.  Jihi;  ¥r.  plomb;  Saxon,  Iced;  Dutch,  lood, 

also  meaning  a '■  Itall  "  (suggesting  "  load,"  as  of  a  gun); 
Lat.  plumbum,  also  S<fturnum  :  to  the  modern  word  is  as- 
signed a  kindred  with  "  clod  "  and  "  clot  "].  Lead  is  one 
of  the  metals  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job,  and  known 
therefore  in  the  earliest  times.  In  Numbers,  also,  among 
the  spoils  of  the  Midiauites,  lead  occurs.  It  has  been 
maintained  that  Solomon's  verse  in  Proverbs  —  ''Burn- 
ing lips  and  a  wicked  heart  arc  like  a  potsherd  covered 
with  silver  dross" — refers  to  the  glazing  of  pottery  with 
litharge  made  from  lead.  In  the  hanging  gardens  of  Baby- 
lon lead  existed  largely  as  a  building  material. 

1.  Occurrence  in  Xature. — Lead  is  known  in  nature  as  a 
constituent  only  of  solid  rocks  and  soils.  It  has  not  been 
discovered  in  mineral  waters  or  in  the  ocean,  nor  in  veg- 
etable or  healthv  animal  bodies.  On  life  it  acts  as  u  poison. 
Its  ores  are  numerous.  It  is  found  as  sulphide,  chloride, 
and  iodide,  as  oxides  and  oxychlorides.  selenides  and  tellu- 
rides,  as  sulphate,  carbonate,  chromate,  phosphate,  molyb- 
date,  vanadate,  tungstate.  Its  commonest  metallic  chem- 
ical associates  are  silver,  gold,  antimony,  and  arsenic. 
Though  in  its  veins  in  the  rocks  it  is  commonly  found 
associated  with  iron  and  copper  sulphides  and  other  com- 
pounds, yet  it  is  almost  never  found  crystallized  together 
in  the  same  mineral  species  with  these  two  latter  metals. 

Native  Lead. — Metallic  lead,  as  a  mineral,  has  been  re- 
ported at  many  localities,  widely  distributed  over  the  earth, 
but  occurs  in  such  minute  quantities  that  it  is  one  of  the 
rarest  of  all  minerals,  and  diflftcult  to  find  in  mineral  col- 
lections. Though  other  native  metals,  such  as  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  mercury  (and  copper,  in  a  smaller  degree),  have 
a  great  tendency  to  alloy  with  lead,  yet  there  are  scarcely 
any  well-ascertained  cases,  among  the  great  number  of  an- 
alyses of  these  native  metals  on  record,  of  the  detection  of 
the  slightest  traces  of  lead.  This  alone  is  proof  positive 
that  these  native  metals  have  not  been  formed  hy  igneous 
processes,  but  rather  by  chemical  precipitation  at  temper- 
atures below  that  of  the  fusion  of  lead  and  its  alloys.  This 
argument  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  the  common  na- 
tural association  of  silver  and  gold  with  lead  in  its  ores, 
especially  in  galena.  Two  localities  of  metallic  lead  in 
minute  quantities  on  the  American  continent  are  a  point 
in  the  country  immediately  N.  of  Lake  Superior,  called  Dog 
Lake,  where  Prof.  Chapman  of  Toronto  recognized  it  form- 
ing a  small  string  in  white  quartz;  and  in  an  argentiferous 
galena  of  the  Zomelahuacan  district  of  Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico. 
2.  Metallurgy  of  Lead. — In  the  consideration  of  the  ex- 
traction of  lead  from  its  ores,  by  far  the  most  important 
ore  is  galena,  from  which  very  nearly  all  our  lead  comes, 
tialena.  or  galenite  (the  word  being  the  Greek  yaA^nj, 
"serenity,"  from  imaginarj'  mcilicinal  virtues  early  attrib- 
uted to  it),  is  sulphide  of  lead,  PbS,  and  is  the  only  known 
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compound  of  this  motal  with  sulphur,  cootaininj;  86.fi  per  | 
cent,  of  lead  aud  I-'i.l  of  sulphur.  There  are  few  metallic 
ores  more  ea.sily  aud  simjdv  reducible  to  (he  inelallic  or 
"rcgulus"'  form  than  co»iiu<in  galena,  and  hence,  no  doufit, 
the  very  ancient  kuowledgeof  lead  pofJseS!*ed  l>y  man.  Sim- 
ple roasting  of  galena  in  an  ordinary  fire  will  drive  off  the 
sulphur  and  furnish  melted  lead.  Nevertheless,  as  lead  is 
a  metal  ref^uired  by  man  in  enormous  quantities,  extreme 
economy  is  needed  in  its  metallurgical  manipulation,  and 
hence  this  branch  of  technology  is  practically  by  no  meana 
so  simple  and  obvious  a  business  as  might  be  supposed. 

Lcail-sinelliug  furnaces  arc  of  two  classics,  reverbcr- 
atory  and  blast  furnaces,  corresponding  to  two  very  dilVer- 
ent  modes  of  smelting.  Wo  shall  speak  first  of  the  opera- 
tion with  the  rrvfrbfratortf  funxncc. 

It  has  been  stated  that  simple  roasting  eliminates  metal- 
lic lead  from  galena.  It  has  been  no  unusual  occurrence, 
indeed,  in  the  early  history  of  different  countries,  and  par- 
ticularly so  in  America,  for  hunters  and  piuncers,  and  even 
for  the  aborigines  after  instruction  by  the  former  class,  to 
procure  their  bullets  by  smelting  down  galena  broken  by 
themselves  from  the  rocks.  Some  mines  of  this  metal  arc 
said  to  owe  their  discovery  to  this  need  on  the  part  of  the 
primitive  explorers.  The  ability  to  aeeomplish  the  reduc- 
tion so  simply  proceeds  fnmi  the  following  chemical  facts. 
The  first  effect  of  a  preliminary  roasting  upon  sulphide  of 
lead — in  a  reverberatory  space,  for  instance — at  a  compar- 
atively low  heat,  for  about  two  hours,  is  to  oxidize  portions 
of  the  mass  into  both  oxide  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  lead. 
On  then  raising  the  heat  for  about  half  an  hour  to  a  bright 
red,  the  following  reactions  take  place: 

PbS  f  2PbO  =  :iPb  +  SO2.  and 
PbS -H  PbS04  =  2Pb  +  2S()2, 
the  products  in  each  case  being  simply  metallic  lead  aud 
gulphurous  acid  gas.  This  is  a  general  description  of  the  | 
most  essential  steps  in  the  simplest  kind  of  lead-smelting, 
which  re([uires,  however,  many  further  precautions  and 
operations,  to  detail  which  would  carry  us  too  far.  These 
two  successive  steps  of  oxidizing-roasting  and  smelting 
are  sometimes  oondu(;ted  in  separate  furnaces.  In  the  case 
of  argentiferous  galenas,  when  their  lead  is  to  bo  subse- 
quently treated  to  separate  the  nilm-  it  carries  with  it  (see 
Sii.VKtt).  much  more  knowledge  and  skill  than  arc  usually 
exercised  in  the  smelting  operation  are  called  for  to  a\crt 
loss  of  silver  by  volatilization.  It  appears  to  have  been 
proved  by  chemists  that  certain  chemical  reactions  occur 
in  the  mass,  accompanied  probably  by  intense  temperature 
locaf/t/,  which  cause  much  loss  of  silver  unless  the  heat  bo 
regulate<l  carefully,  and  not  eontinued  unnecessarily  long. 
The  subject  is,  however,  not  well  understood.  In  another 
proL-ess,  in  use  in  France,  metallic  iron  is  employed  with 
ores  containing  much  quartz  to  reduce  the  lea<l,  and  pro- 
vent  its  being  converted  into  a  fusible  silicate,  which  would 
be  difficult  or  impossible  to  reduce.  The  charge  of  the  fur- 
nace is  800  pounds  of  the  silieious  ore,  with  from  I'OO  to  210 
pounds  of  scrip  inm,  excluding  cast  iron,  which  is  less 
suitable  in  this  case. 

Lend-umtftin'f  with  a  filmit.—Th'Mi  is  accomplished  in  two 
classes  of  aiiparatus — the  *' cupola  furnace"  and  the  ''  <jre- 
hearth."  'I  he  cupola  is  the  apparatus  most  used  through- 
out the  continent  <»f  Europe,  being  adaptable  to  poorer  ores, 
while  the  simple  ore-hearths  are  adapted  only  for  very  clean 
and  pure  galenas,  produeing  at  the  same  time,  however,  the 
purest  and  softest  leail,  which  brings  the  highest  prices. 
The  smelting  with  a  bliipt  in  a  eupida  furnace  is  sometimes 
jiractised  upon  the  raw  ore — as  by  what  is  calle<l  the  Sile- 
Mtfin  jiroiress — in  which  case  waste  metallic  iron  is  employed, 
as  in  the  French  method  above,  to  take  up  the  sulphur  of 
the  galena.  Siv  parts  of  galena  require  one  part  of  cast- 
iron  scrap  ;  and  to  flux  out  the  silica,  etc.  of  the  ore,  aliout 
\}  parts  oi'  fit  riff  rin'/rr,  a  highly  basic  fusible  pilit^ate  of 
iron,  are  added.  This  mixture  and  coal  in  equal  parts  ant 
thrown  separately  into  the  tup  <d'  the  furnace.  The  lead 
fuses  down  into  a  cavity  in  tne  hearth  below  tho  tuyere, 
and  a  mntf  is  also  formed  of  mixed  sulphides  of  lead  ami 
iron  (usually  with  silver  also),  which  rcfjuires  subsequent 
separate  treatment.  The  action  of  tho  fusible  load. slags  on 
the  walls  of  the  furnace  is  terribly  destructive,  and  a  fur- 
nace will  run  but  about  eitjht  dayt  before  requiring  a  new 
lining. 

Tho  commonest  practice  in  Prnssin.  Sweden.  France,  and 
Belgium  is  t(i  roa«t  on'  the  nulphur  frctm  the  ore  before 
Rini'lting  with  a  blast.  In  Prus^'ia  a  large  jtnrt  of  the  sul- 
phur is  oven  paverl  in  this  operation,  by  forming  eavities  in 
I  hi'  upper  parts  of  the  heaps  of  ore  and  worid,  in  which  it 
comlenses.  Tho  expense  of  the  rousting  operation  ia  than 
nearly  covered.  Sn<di  roasted  ore  is  then  fluxed  in  the 
blast  furnace  with  silieious  slans  from  previous  iiperutionn. 
A  matt  is  the  product,  which  goes  through  subsequent  com- 
plex ((perations  to  sejiarate  the  copper,  lead,  and  silver  ills 
liable  to  contain. 


Ore-hearths  arc  much  more  primitive  contrivances,  used 
where  ore  is  pure  and  abundant,  and  economy  of  the  same 

less  important  than  cheapness  of  plant  and  saving  of  labor. 
AVitbrtut  cuts  but  an  iuiperfect  idea  can  be  conveyed.  For 
the  •'  Scotch  hearth  "  the  ore  is  now  usually  roasted,  though 
formerly  worked  raw.  This  is  a  very  simple  apparatus — lit- 
tle more  than  a  rectangular  chamber,  with  opening  in  front 
aud  tuyere  entering  at  the  rear.  The  lead  drains  off  throui^h 
a  channel  in  front.  In  the  caso  of  the  "American  hearth" 
— which  has  been  used,  among  other  places,  at  Rossie  in 
St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y. — tho  hearth  is  sometimes  surround- 
ed with  a  hollow  iron  casing,  through  which  the  blast  passes 
on  its  way  to  tho  tuyere,  thus  attaining  a  high  temperature, 
lireat  rapidity  and  cheajincss  of  working  are  thus  attained. 
Kven  this  simple  apparatus  of  the  ore-hearth  requires  much 
special  skill  and  many  precautions  in  its  management  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen,  which  cannot  be  entered  into  here. 
FiinuH  fruia  Lctttl'Hiti'f(iii;f. — In  all  furnace  iq>erations 
with  lead  much  smoke  and  fume  result,  chiefly  mechanical, 
bntpartly  through  volatilization.  Somccompounds  of  lead 
— Ijre-eminently  the  chloride  of  lead — are  very  volatile  at 
high  tem])eraturcs.  Even  metallic  lead  volatilizes  rapidly  at 
a  high  red  heat,  and  \m\U  at  a  white  heat.  If  any  common 
salt  or  chlorides  are  present,  great  loss  may  result  in  tho 
furnace.  In  all  cases  where  economy  is  an  object  measures 
must  bo  taken  to  catch  and  save  the  fumes.  The  condens- 
ing flues  or  chambers  through  which  the  draft  or  blast  is 
caused  to  pass  have  sometimes  an  immense  length.  In  one 
caso  in  Englan<l  a  flue  firr  miUn  l<mi/  and  eight  feet  wide 
by  six  feet  high  saved  Ji/tj/  thousand  didhtrn'  worth  of  lead 
per  annum.  Other  arrangements  are  chambers  furnished 
with  filters  of  pebbles  kept  constanlly  wet  with  running 
water,  through  which  a  jpowerful  blower  forces  the  fumes, 
IJy  means  of  exhausters  in  other  plans  the  funics  arc  drawn 
through  a  scries  of  water-seals  under  diaphragms  which 
dip  thereinto.  Dr.  Thomas  Richardson,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  tho  British  metallurgists,  relates  that  the 
purification  of  Icad-furuace  gases  by  this  latter  plan  was 
so  complete  that  he  walked  throxnjh  the  exit-jtm:  without 
perceiving  any  fume — an  experiment  which  should  not  be 
rashly  emulated. 

Rcjiniuff  nf  L'.ad. — Two  metallurgical  operations  coming 
under  this  head  arc  of  especial  interest  and  importance — 
tho  extraction  of  tho  silver  often  contained  in  it.  and  the 
converting  of  hard  into  soft  lead.  Th<!  former  subject  will 
be  treated  of  under  t^iLvnt.  Hardness  in  lead  is  due  to 
several  causes,  presence  of  untiinmiif  being  the  commonest. 
Exposure  of  the  lead  in  a  fused  state  on  the  hearth  of  a 
furnace  to  continued  currents  of  air  over  its  surface  will 
gradually  remove  tho  antimony  and  other  nietallie  impu- 
rities, and  yiehl  a  soft  or  g'»lter  lead.  Such  a  hearth,  it  is 
found,  must  have  an  impervious  metallic  lining,  as  other- 
wise tho  very  fluid  alloy  will  leak  through  like  water  and 
bo  lost.  This  operation  is  statcl  to  be  carried  on  ou  an 
enormous  scale  in  England,  on  banl,  antimoniferous  Span- 
ish lea<l.  Chineso  tc<t-rh<nt  tutd  is  one  of  the  hard  allovs 
(with  tin)  that  is  thus  susceptible  of  being  refined,  yielding 
over  7o  per  cent,  of  soft  refined  lead,  tin  being  sejmraled 
by  this  method  as  easily  as  antimony.  The  dross  that 
fortns  in  lliis  jirocess,  containing  usually  lead  with  tin  or 
antimony,  is  utilized  best,  according  to  Richardson,  Ity 
treating  it  with  acetic  aciil,  which  converts  the  lead  into 
eommercially  valuable  acetate,  and  tho  residue  on  smelting 
yields  good  antimony  or  tin. 

.'i.  Ch' mini/  ('i>nt>titutiiiti  und  Properties, — Lead  is  ono 
of  tho  softer  nnil  mi>rc  jihistic  and  scetilc  of  the  metals,  be- 
ing only  approached  in  these  respects,  among  the  metals 
in  common  use,  by  juirr  golil.  Color,  when  fresh  cut,  blu- 
ish-gray, with  beautiful  lustre,  but  a  dull  film  of  an  oxy- 
gen-eouipound  (|uirkly  forms  over  the  surlu<-e.  The  mal- 
leability of  lead  is  great,  and  its  ductility  also,  but  its 
tenacity  is  to  small  that  it  is  drawn  into  fine  wire  with 
great  diflicuUy.  It  has  so  little  Ktrengib  that  a  wire  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  breaks  with  a  weiglil  of  20 
pounds.  It  melts  at  about  tt.'lj^  F.,  beginning  to  soften 
and  bccomo  pasty,  liowever,  at  about  tiI7°.  Its  speeifio 
gravity  is  certainly  pfunewhat  variable,  being  but  I  L07  by 
tho  lowest  (ielerniination  of  Playfair  and  Joule,  and  H.1-15 
by  tho  highest  figure  given,  attributed  to  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  the  great  lier/.eliiis  ;  an<l  for  cbemieally  luirc 
lend  ilerapath  gives  H.-'i-'iJ,  and  Karslen  ll.itSHS.  It  is 
probably  vomprf>niihfe  to  some  degrei'.  which  may  iieenuut 
in  part  for  the  diverse  densities.  IMayfair  nnd  .huilc  found 
its  density  in  vifltnl  form  to  be  lO.:ift.'I,  Its  crystals  iiro 
isometric.  Fresh-eut  lead  does  not  tnrnir'h  in  perfectly 
dry  air,  nor  in  puro  water  entirely  free  from  diss'dved  oxy- 
gen, showing  that  the  tarnish  is  due  to  eonjtdnt  aelinn  of 
oxygen  an<l  water.  If  exposed  to  both  water  nnd  air,  or 
immersed  in  fiur"  water  exposed  toihe  free  air.  i(  i»  rapidly 
corroded,  and  a  portion  di»0'dvr».  If  the  wnl«*r  contains 
oarbuaiu  aoid  or  carbonates,  however,  or,  neeording  to  sumo, 
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also  sulphates  and  phosphates,  there  is  formed  over  the 
metal  a  tilm  of  an  insoluble  salt  of  lead,  which  retards  fur- 
ther action.  As  these  insoluble  compounds,  particularly 
the  carbon.ito  of  lead,  are  somewhat  soluble  in  water  con- 
taining free  carbonic  acid,  some  slow  action  often  still  con- 
tinuesr  and  no  prudent  person  will  venture  to  use  habitu- 
ally, for  drinking  or  cooking  purposes,  water  that  has  stood 
for  any  appreciable  time  in  leaden  pipes  or  tanks,  or  even 
in  a  well  or  cistern  into  which  a  leaden  pipe  has  been  in- 
serted lor  connection  with  a  pump — a  practice  extremely 
common  with  plumbers.  Waters  containing  tu'trittfi.  not 
uncommon  in  well-waters,  are  believed  to  dissolve  lead 
with  especial  rapidity. 

4.  ('■«<•«  0/  Lend. — In  metallic  form  lead  is  used  for  many 
purposes  too  familiar  to  need  enumeration.  The  principal 
compounds  of  lead  that  have  known  uses  are  Hlhanje,  the 
protoxide:  miniitm,  or  red  lead,  the  three-four  oxide;  the 
carbonate,  or  white  Itad:  the  nitrate,  chromatc,  and  neetate 
of  lead,  all  of  which  will  be  referred  to  again  ;  and  the  sev- 
eral alloys  with  other  metals,  which  will  be  treated  of  first. 
6.  Alioifs  0/  Lend. — Few  metals  form  alloys  so  easily 
and  in  such  number  as  load ;  and  to  this  fact,  together  with 
the  great  cheapness  of  this  metal,  is  due  to  a  large  extent 
its  high  value  to  the  human  race.  In  an  alloy  may  fre- 
quently be  combined  the  chemical  and  jihysical  properties 
of  each  of  its  metallic  constituents,  and  the  cheap  metal, 
lead,  mav  thus,  to  a  very  important  extent,  bo  endowed 
with  strength,  hardness,  whiteness,  brilliancy,  and  resist- 
ance to  oxidation,  while  retaining  its  easy  fusibility,  and 
even  gaining  in  this  latter  respect.  Lead  alloys  readily, 
permanently,  and  in  various  proportions  with  the  metals 
pntas.'iiutli,  S'fdiitm,  arsenic,  nntinutuif,  tellurium,  hinmuth,  tin, 
endminm,  manfjaneie,  viercnrif,  silrer,  (fold,  platinum,  -pntla- 
dimn,  and  iriiliuin,  but  apparently  not  easily  or  readily 
with  alnmlnuni,iron.rfilinlt,  nicl-el,  zinc,  and  copper.  With 
some  cif  these  latter  metals  it  may  be  mixed  mechanically 
when  both  are  in  fusion,  but  on  standing  more  or  less  sepa- 
ration, sometimes  nearly  complete — as  in  the  case  of  lead 
and  /.inc,  for  example — will  be  found  to  occur,  owing  to 
differences  of  density.  The  alloys  of  lead  will  be  taken  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  above  enumerated. 

AUiiya  with  Potaesinm  and  Sodium. — The  salts  of  potash 
and  soda  with  organic  acids,  if  fused  with  litharge,  yield 
these  allovs.  Serulias  prescribes  for  the  lead-sodium  alloy, 
to  fuse  together  at  a  high  temperature  100  parts  of  litharge 
and  00  parts  of  cream  of  tartar.  Two  parts  of  sodium  to 
one  of  lead  give  a  brittle  alloy,  but  with  less  sodium  the 
compound  is  malleable.  The  curious  classes  of  organic 
compounds  containing  lead,  ethylides,  methylides,  and 
amylides  of  lead,  are  prepared  with  the  help  of  the  lead- 
sodium  alloy. 

With  .Arsenic. — This  alloy  is  white,  brittle,  and  crystal- 
line, and  very  fusible.  It  is  of  practical  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacture  of  lend  slmt.  which  are  formed 
of  a  true  allov  of  lead  with  metallic  arsenic,  containing 
some  2  per  cent,  of  the  latter,  held  by  the  shot-manufac- 
turers to  be  absolutely  essential  to  success  in  the  manufac- 
ture. 

With  .Autimnni/. — Here  we  have  alloys  of  eminent  im- 
portance, li/pe-metal  being  the  chief  The  alloys  of  these 
two  metals  are  harder  and  more  fusible  than  either  metal, 
while  endowed  with  peculiar  qualities  adapting  them  for 
making  fine  and  sharp  castings.  Common  type-metal  con- 
tains 17  ])er  cent,  of  antimony,  the  remainder  being  lead, 
sometimes  with  a  little  zinc.  Common  stereotype  metal 
varies  from  these  proportions  within  small  limits,  some- 
times a  little  tin  being  added.  Music  plates  are  chiefly  tin, 
being  about  60  per  cent,  of  this  metal  to  3o  of  lead  and  5 
of  antimony.  Some  of  the  various  alloys  used  for  ma- 
chinery-bearings, called  "  Babbit  metal"  and  the  like,  con- 
tain lead  and  antimony.  Emery-wheels,  in  Europe  at 
least,  are  made  of  an  alloy  of  load  and  antimony  mixed 
with  emery.  A  large  proportion  of  this  brittle  metal,  an- 
timony, even  75  per  cent.,  may  be  added  to  lead  without 
making  the  mass  brittle,  great  whiteness,  hardness,  and 
capacity  for  polish  being  thus  attained.  Keys  of  musical 
instruments,  such  as  flutes,  etc.,  are  made  of  such  an  alloy, 
containing  two-thirds  of  antimony. 

With  Tellnrium. — With  this  metal,  and  with  its  related 
metalloid  selenium,  lead  forms  definite  crystallized  com- 
pounds, occurring  in  nature  as  crystallized  mineral  spe- 
cies. Allaite  is  the  telluride  of  lead :  clansthalite,  zurgite, 
and  hhrharhite  are  selenides  of  lead. 

With  Bismuth. — Malleable  alloys  when  the  bismuth  is 
small,  but  when  equal  to  the  lead  they  become  brittle. 
The  most  useful  alloy  with  bismuth  is  one  also  containing 
antimony,  70  of  load,  IJ  of  antimony,  and  15  of  bismuth, 
which  expands  on  solidifying,  and  hence  has  been  used  for 
stereotype  metal,  but  from  the  present  high  price  of  bis- 
muth is  costly. 

With  Tin,  etc. — Here  we  have  some  of  the  most  valuable 
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alloys  of  lead,  including  hard  and  soft  eoldere,  peictn;  and 
with  bismuth  also  the  common  /HRi'6/e  allm/s.  Three  grades 
of  sjlder  are  in  common  use :  common  soldt-r,  of  equal  parts 
of  tin  and  lead;  fine  solder,  of  2  parts  of  tin  to  I  of  lead; 
and  a  cheaper  article,  of  2  of  lead  to  1  of  tin.  The  follow- 
ing figures  are  the  fusing-poiuts  of  the  different  alloys,  in 
Fahrenheit  degrees: 

558°  i  Tin  1^  to  lend... 

541°      *'    2    *•     "      ... 

511°!    "    3    "     "     ... 
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Common  pewter  contains  4  of  lead  to  1  of  tin.    The  follow- 
ing are  the  best-known  fusible  alloys: 

Lead.  Bismutb.  Tin. 

Hombcrg's  alloy 1         1         1 

Kratffs  *'  "  2         5         1 

Newton's        "     5         S         3 

Rose's  "     1         2         1 

The  last  two  will  of  course  melt  in  boiling  water.  These 
fusible  alloys  are  of  great  value  in  taking  anatomical  casts 
and  impressions  of  delicate  and  combustible  objects,  or 
those  which  will  not  stand  a  heat  above  the  boiling-point. 
By  adding  mercury,  their  fusing-points  may  be  lowered 
still  further.  Such  an  alloy  with  mercury  will  adhere  to 
glass,  and  is  much  used  for  coating  the  interior  of  glass 
globes,  tubes,  etc.  The  alloy  called  in  England  Qneeit^a 
iHfftil  contains  of  antimony,  lead,  and  bismuth  1  part  each 
witli  \i  parts  of  tin.  Teapots,  spoons,  etc.  are  made  of  it. 
With  Cftdmlum,  fusible  alloys  of  tin  and  lead  similar  to 
those  with  bismuth  may  be  made,  which  fuse  at  even  lower 
temperatures  still.  This  fact  was  discovered  by  an  Amer- 
ican chemist  named  Wood.    (See  Fcsidle  Metal.) 

^V^tfl  Sifver,  Gold.  Plntinvm,  etc. — Lead  has  a  great  affin- 
ity  for  the  noble  metals.  It  is  stated  that  if  a  thin  sheet 
of  one  of  these  metals  be  held  horizontally,  and  a  drop  of 
melted  lead  be  let  fall  on  it,  it  will  make  a  perforation  and 
pass  through,  in  consequence  of  the  great  fusibility  of  the 
alloys  formed.  In  the  process  of  assaying,  when  litharge 
is  reduced  to  metallic  lead  in  admixture  with  an  ore  of  gold 
or  silver  for  subsequent  cupellation.  the  lead  takes  into  al- 
loy with  itself  every  trace  present  of  the  ]irccious  metals, 
the  success  of  assaying  as  an  art  being  drpendent  on  the 
completeness  of  this  combination.  In  the  chemical  labor- 
atory, if  any  substance  containing  lead  is  incautiously 
heated  in  a  platinum  or  silver  cruciblt?  or  other  vessel,  a 
perforation  is  the  certain  consequence. 

6.  Tfu  Vxr/ul  Compounds  of  Lead. — Lithnrffe,  PbO.  the 
protoxide  of  lead,  also  called  massicot.  This  is  cliictly  a 
product  of  a  special  cupellation  of  metallic  lead,  carried  on 
for  the  purpose  of  its  manufacture.  Some  of  it  is  sent  to 
market  in  scaly  or  flaky  form,  as  it  cools  quickly  from  fu- 
sion :  but  the  more  compact,  lumpy  portions  are  ground  and 
constitute  {en'ijated  litkarrfc.  The  color  of  the  scales  is 
sometimes  yellow  and  sometimes  reddish,  but  there  has  not 
been  found  any  chemical  diftcrence  between  the  two  varie- 
ties. Protoxide  of  lead  is  also  obtainable  by  igniting  the 
nitrate,  carbonate,  or  oxalate  of  lead.  Its  density  is  about 
O.l.i.  It  is  dimorphous,  crystallizing  in  the  regular  system 
as  cubes  and  dodccahedra,  and  also  in  the  trlmetric  system. 
^fhlium,  Hed  Lead,  the  3-4  oxide,  PbR04.  This  is  a  fine- 
colored  red  substance,  familiar  to  all  from  being  used  ex- 
tensively as  a  pigment  and  for  coloring  paper.  It  is  poi- 
sonous, of  course,  and  should  therefore  be  em])Ioyed  and 
handled  far  more  circumspectly  than  is  customary.  Min- 
ium occurs  as  a  native  mineral  in  many  European  localities, 
and  in  one  known  place  in  America — Austin's  mine,  >Vythe 
CO.,  Va.  It  is  a  product  of  the  continued  action  of  a  low 
red  heat  upon  litharge  while  exposed  to  the  air.  Its  den- 
sity when  pure  is  about  8.8.  Besides  its  use  as  a  pigment, 
etc..  it  is  employed  as  one  of  the  most  important  materials 
in  the  manufacture  of  lead  or  flint  glass.  White  Lead, 
Carbonate  af  Lead.  Cenise. — This  highly  important  com- 
pound. PbO. 00-2.  is  found  native,  sometimes  in  very  beau- 
tiful transparent  crystals,  as  the  mineral  ceniasite.  There 
are  several  American  localities  of  fine  varieties — at  Phoe- 
nixvillc.  Pa. :  in  AVythe  co..  Va. :  at  King's  mine,  Davidson 
CO..  N.  C.  and  other  places.  The  crystals  are  right  rhombic. 
White  lead  is  prepared  commercially  by  two  methods,  the 
older  of  which,  called  the  "  Dutch  process,"  is  somewhat 
curious  and  complex  in  its  character.  Sheet  lead  is  rolled 
into  loose  rolls,  each  of  which  is  placed  in  an  earthen  jar 
containing  a  little  vinegar  at  its  bottom,  the  lead  not  touch- 
ing the  vinegar.  These  jars  are  piled  up  in  alternate  layers 
with  some  material  which  is  fermenting  and  evolving  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  .ipent  tan-bark  being  preferred,  though  for- 
merly stable  manure  was  used  and  thought  essential  to 
success.  A  large  building  is  thus  filled  with  jars  and 
closed.     Basio  acetate  first  forms  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
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shcetg,  which  is  dcuoinposoil  by  the  atuiosphero  of  carbonic 
acid,  tormiiig  carbimiitu  aud  !'rt*e  ucetto  acid,  whicli  latter 
then  acts  again  on  fresh  portions  of  lead;  so  that  but  little 
viuc;:;ar  is  needed  to  keep  the  process  g'dng  on  continuously. 
The  heat  of  the  feraientatiun  helps;  anrl  in  due  time,  the 
jars  being  opened,  the  lead  sheel>  me  found  encrusted 
with  white  lend,  which  is  beaten  otV,  ground,  and  washed. 
The  produet  thus  obtained  is  deemed  .superior  in  "  hudy," 
or  opacity  in  mixture  with  oil,  to  tiuit  of  any  other  uielhod 
yet  discovered,  and  brings  therefore  a  higher  price.  Much 
white  lead  is  made,  however,  by  simpler  anil  nujre  speedy 
(tpcrations,  as  by  boiling  solutions  of  the  nitrate  or  acetate 
of  lead  with  litharge,  wliieh  dissolves  to  form  a  basic  salt. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  then  precipitates  a  very  good  quality  of 
white  lead,  not  generally  accepted,  however,  as  equal  in 
body  to  that  of  the  old  Dutch  process.  The  liquid  drained 
off  from  the  precipitate  is  boiled  again  with  litharge,  and 
so  on.  Xiti-ate  uf  Lmd. — This  is  used  as  a  material  for 
the  preparation  of  tho  carbonate  and  chromatcs,  and  is 
therefore,  in  crystallized  form,  a  regular  article  of  commerce. 
Acr.Utt*;  of  Lend,  Smjur  uf  Lend. — This  familiar  article  has 
well-known  uses  in  medicine.  It  is  manufactured  by  dis- 
solving litharge  in  wood-vinegar  or  other  cUeiip  form  of 
acetic  acid.  It  crystallizes  very  beautifully,  tew  objects  being 
n.ore  beautiful  than  a  mass  of  fresh  crystals  of  acetate  of 
lead:  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  acetic  acid  is  lost,  with 
formation  t)f  a  basic  acetate,  with  a  little  carbonate  also  in 
time.  Jience  sugar  of  lead  has  an  odor  of  acetic  acid,  and 
tho  transparent  crystals  gradually  fall  down  to  a  white, 
powder,  to  dissolve  which  in  water  requires  an  addition  of 
acetic  acid  to  replace  that  which  has  been  lost.  It  is  from 
this  eircumstance  that  the  in'trutr,  whicli  undergoes  no  such 
sponiane^ms  change,  but  remains  dean  and  uniform,  is 
largely  supplanting  tho  acetate  in  commerce  of  later  years. 
(^hromntes  of  Lead :  Chrome-  YtUow  and  Chrome- lied. — 
These  are  two  brilliant  and  valuable  pigments,  chrome- 
yellow  being  especially  so.  The  hitler  occurs  naturally  as 
an  elegant  crystallized  mineral  called  cruvoite,  of  which  an 
American  locality  is  at  Cougonhas-do-Campo  in  Brazil,  It 
was  in  croeoite  that  Vauquclin  first  discovered  the  metal 
chromium  in  1791.  Ckromr't/tffoic  is,  however,  prepared 
artifieially  by  jireeipitating  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  lead 
with  ehromate  of  potash.  The  l^rilliaut  yellow  precipitate 
that  falls,  after  thorough  washing  and  drying  at  a  low  heat 
is  ready  for  grinding  with  oil  for  pigmentary  purposes.  If 
the  heat  in  drying  much  exceeds  that  of  boiling  water,  tho 
color  will  be  liable  t<i  injury  from  reducing  action  of  traces 
of  organic  matter  always  present.  In  calieo-jirinting 
chrome-yellow  is  formed  on  the  tissue  itself  by  successive 
application  of  the  above  specified  compounds  of  lead  and 
chrome  in  appropriate  ways.  This  color,  however,  docs 
not  attach  itself  so  well  to  silken  and  woollen  fabrics. 
Chrome-yellow  as  a  pigment  is  liable  to  be  much  adulterated 
with  cheaper  substances.  As  most  of  these  are  insoluble 
in  nitric  acid,  they  may  generally  be  detected  by  heating  a 
little  of  the  eobjr  with  tliluted  nitric  acid,  which  should  dis- 
solve it  wholly  to  a  clear  yellow  liquid.  Chrome-red  is  a 
chrotnate  containing  twice  as  much  lead  as  the  yellow 
ehromate : 

Chrome-yellow  is PbO.CrOs. 

Chrome-red         '* 2(PbO).CrOs. 

The  red  pigment  is  produced  from  the  yellow  by  several 
different  methods — either  by  boiling  with  lime  or  an  alka- 
line solution,  which  takes  out  half  the  acid  ;  or  by  digesting 
with  levigated  litharge;  or  by  boiling  it  with  neutral  yel- 
low ehromate  of  pota.**!!,  which  forms  bichromate  of  potash 
with  half  its  acid ;  or  by  fusing  it  with  galli)etre.  Its  color 
is  very  tine,  considered  equal  iu  tint  to  vermilion,  but,  like 
all  lead-colors,  it  becomes  dingy  in  the  air  in  time,  through 
the  action  of  sulphur,  forming  black  lead-sulphide.  C/irome- 
ijrccn  should  strictly  be  the  green  oxide  of  chromium,  but 
most  of  what  passes  uinler  that  name  commercially  at  the 
present  day  is  a  mixture  of  chr<imate  of  lead  with  some 
blue  pigment— Prussian  blue  or  ultramarine.  A  dilute  acid 
will  quickly  distinguish  such  mixtures  from  true  chromo- 
grcen,  which  latter  should  bo  totally  unacted  on. 

IIknhy  Wrnrz. 
Load  [Ang.-Sax. ;  Dutch,  hmd].     After  iron,  this  in  tho 
most  abundant  and  wiilely  ilislribuled  of  the  melals,      it 
is  bluish-gray  in  color,  very  soft  and  ductile,  but  without  j 
elasticity.     Us  specific  gravity  is  ll.ib^i.     It  fuses  at  Gl:i° 
K.,  and  when  raised  to  awhile  heat  in  tho  open  air  it  vola-  1 
tilizc0,  burning  with  a  blux  Ibune   and  leaving  an  oxide 
known  as  litharge.      Its  usck   in  the  arts  are  very  varied,  , 
such  as  tor  roofing,  for  lining  sinks,  cisterns,  etc.,  for  shot 
and   balls  for  firearms,  and   for  the  manufaoturo  of  load 
pipe.     This  latter  is  fitrmed   by  meehanical   ])resKure,  tho 
SofliH'ss  of  the  leail  permitting  of  it-'   beiitg  forced  out  in 
tubes  of  iiidfrmitc  length  wilhout  wt-Ming.      I'rom  the  fa- 
cility with  which   lead  pipes  are  manufactured,  and  uftor- 


I  wards  bent,  cut,  and  united,  they  arc  almost  universally 
j  employed  as  couduits  for  the  distribution  of  water  througli 
buildings  in  cities;  and  the  employment  of  lead  in  this 
connection  has  created  the  ]ilumber's  trade,  which  takes  its 
I  name  from  pfnmhnm,  "  lead."  Type-metal  is  formed  of  an 
'  alloy  of  lead  and  iinlimouy,  and  the  alloys  which  gu  by 
the  name  of  pewter  or  solder  are  composed  of  lead  and  tin. 
Lead  has  uj)pareutly  been  in  use  among  civilized  nations 
from  tho  dawn  of  tlie  historic  jieriod.  Among  barbaric 
races  it  seems  to  have  been  but  little  used,  its  softness  mak- 
'  ing  it  of  little  value  to  the  savage  man,  whose  only  use  for 
metals  was  for  the  manufacture  of  offensive  ami  defensive 
I  weapons  and  for  tools — purposes  served  much  better  by 
[  bronze  and  iron.  Lead  is  found  in  all  tho  geological  forma- 
tions except  the  igneous  rocks,  and  de])osiis  of  it  are  known 
I  to  occur  on  every  considerable  ])ortion  of  tho  earth's  sur- 
face. In  China  lead-mines  have  been  worked  from  remote 
ages,  the  metal  being  there  chiefly  employed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sheet  lead  used  to  line  tho  chests  in  which  tea 
is  stored  and  transported.  Among  the  nations  of  West- 
ern Europe  lead  was  apparently  first  brought  into  general 
use  by  the  Romans,  who  derived  a  large  part  of  their  supply 
from  Spain,  where  the  remains  of  their  smelting-works  are 
still  to  he  seen.  Lead  occurs  as  a  component  element  in 
many  minerals,  but  the  lead  of  commerce  is  almost  cxelu- 
sively  obtained  from  the  sulphide,  or  galena.  This  consists 
of  lead  8G.55,  and  sulphur  13.45.  Near  the  outcrops  of  lead- 
deposits  this  ore  is  sometimes  extensively  deeoniposed  by 
oxidation,  and  the  carbonate  (ccrussite)  and  the  pbosphato 
(pyromorphite)  are  formed  in  such  quantities  as  to  have  an 
economic  value.  The  other  ores  of  lead  which  deserve  to 
bo  mentioned  are  hmintoiiitfi,  antimoiiial  lead  ore;  mcmcfe- 
ftitt',  the  arscniate  ;  auijliHit*:,  the  sulphate;  and  crovftndite, 
the  chloride.  There  are  also  vanadates,  chroniates,  etc., 
which  have  only  interest  to  the  mineralogist.  Nearly  or 
quite  all  galena  contains  some  silver,  and  often  so  much 
that  it  is  called  argentiferous  galena,  and  is  one  of  tho 
most  important  ores  of  Sii.VKit  (which  sec).  Lead  occurs 
in  three  distinct  classes  of  deposits — viz.  what  an*  known 
as  gash  veins,  segregated  veins,  and  fissure  veins.  Of  thcso 
tho  first  class  is  confined  to  the  sedimentary  rocks,  »nd  con- 
sists of  fissures  or  crevices  filled  or  lined  with  galena. 
These  are  generally  vertical,  though  sometimes  horizontal, 
when  the  ore  which  they  contain  is  said  to  form  jfonrs. 
Gash  veins  arc  usually  restricted  to  a  single  stratum  of 
limestone,  and  have  ajiparcntly  been  produced  by  the  for- 
mation of  cracks  ami  joints  by  shrinkage.  These  joints 
have  been  gubscqucntly  enlarged  by  the  solvent  power  of 
atmospheric  water,  which  has  fiowed  through  llieni  and 
filled  or  lined  them  with  galena  deposited  from  a  solution 
issuing  from  the  adjacent  rock.  Segregated  veins  are  sheets 
of  mineral  matter  found  in  metamor]>hic  rocks  conformable 
to  their  bedding.  (Jalena  rarely  occurs  in  large  (juantilios 
in  deposits  of  this  kind.  Those  of  ,S]>ain  arc  the  only  ones 
known  which  have  economic  value,  and  they  may  perhaps 
belong  to  a  different  category.  In  lissure-veius  lead  occurs, 
frequently  in  large  quantilies.  as.'t»eiated  with  copper,  silver, 
zinc,  antimony,  and  many  other  minerals.  It  is  an  inijport- 
ant  fact  that  highly  argentiferous  galena  is  mostly  confined 
to  fissure  veins  traversing  crystalline  rocks.  I!y  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  lead  of  commerce  is  obtained  from 
rocks  of  sedimentary  origin,  especially  the  limestones  of 
the  Silurian  and  (.'arboniferous  ages.  These  are  the  cal- 
careous sediments  of  ancient  seas,  the  waters  of  which  con- 
tain lead  in  solution,  part  of  whieli  was  sparsely  distributed 
througli  the  materials  that  accumulaled  at  the  hotlom.  Sub- 
sequently, it  was  leached  out  and  redcpositcd  when  the  sea- 
bottom  was  raised,  hardened  into  limestone,  and  was  trav- 
ersed by  fissures  which  became  channels  of  drainage.  De- 
posits of  this  class  are  typified  by  the  lead-mines  ipf  Wis- 
consin and  Missouri,  which  will  be  described  iu  another 
|>aragraph. 

Among  tho  lead-producing  nations  of  tho  globe,  KngUnd 
is  the  first.  The  product  of  her  mines  in  1872  was  00,150 
tons.  This  was  obtained  ehiifly  from  tho  Cambrian  and 
Silurian  rocks  of  Wales,  and  fiom  Ihe  Carboniferous  lime- 
stones of  J)evonshirc,  Cumbeiland,  Northumberland,  and 
Durham,  The  next  largest  producer  of  lead  is  Spain,  in 
which  the  mines  worked  from  the  remolc>I  agt  s  have  been 
recently  reopened  and  largely  multiplied.  The  produetion 
of  lead  in  Spain  was  at  one  time  over  111. 0(10  tons  per  an- 
num, but  it  has  now  fallen  to  less  than  half  that  amount. 
Tho  deposits  which  have  been  the  most  productive  are  those 
of  the  Sierra  (iador.  wliero  Ihe  lead  occurn  in  Lower  Silu- 
rian limest'iiies.  inueb  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Missit-nippi 
Valley.  The  third  in  the  li^t  of  lenil-produeiiig  niilions  in 
the  U.  S.,  in  which  the  annual  product  is  from  r.'.O(M)  to 
1.'),<I00  tons.  Though  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  the  miniiiL;  of  lead  is  now  almost  exelusively 
confined  to  the  "  lead  region "  of  the  upper  .M is!tii>i/<lppi 
and  that  uf  the  State  of  Misaouri.     Tliroughout  the  Alio 
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gheny  belt  and  the  metamorpbic  region  of  New  England 
galena  occurs  in  numerous  localities.  Most  commonly 
it  is  contained  in  segregated  veins,  but  is  occasionally 
found  also  forming  part  of  true  fissure  or  cross-cut 
veins.  Nearly  all  the  galena  of  this  region  is  argentifer- 
ous, but  the  quantity  is  generally  small;  and  with  one  or 
two  exceptions  all  the  mines  which  have  been  opened  here 
have  failed  to  be  remunerative.  The  exceptions  referred 
to  are  the  Washington  mine  of  Davidson  co.,  N.  C,  and 
the  Wheatley  mine,  situated  at  Phoenixville.  Pa.  In  East- 
ern New  York  tliere  is  a  group  of  lead-mines  which  at  one 
time  produced  large  quantities  of  metal,  but  which  have  of 
late  years  been  abandoned.  These  are  the  Ancram  mine  in 
Columbia  eo.,  the  mines  near  Ellenville  in  Ulster  co.,  and 
that  at  Ropsie.  The  EHenville  mines  were  opened  in  ver- 
tical veins  in  the  Shawangunk  grit  which  lies  at  the  base 
of  the  Upper  Silurian  series  of  rocks.  In  185.'i  the  Ellen- 
ville mines  yielded  over  half  a  million  pounds  of  lead.  The 
lead-mine  at  Rossie,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  was  at  one 
time  very  ]>roduetive.  and  famous  not  only  for  its  yield  of 
lead,  hut  for  tlie  beautiful  crystallized  minerals  with  which 
it  was  nssociatccl.  It  ceased  to  be  remunerative  some  years 
ago,  and  has  now  been  for  a  long  time  unworked.  The 
lead  occurs  here  in  a  well-defined  vein  cutting  gneies  rocks. 
It  has  an  average  width  of  about  two  feet,  half  of  which  in 
places  was  solid  galena.  The  vein-stone  is  chiefly  calc- 
spar.  The  mines  of  Phcenixville.  Pa.,  are  located  in  veins 
which  penetrate  the  gneiss  and  Triassic  sandstones.  Hero 
the  lend  is  associated  with  considerable  copper,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  occurrence  of  a  largo  quantity  of  phos- 
phate of  lead  (pyromorpbite).  which  has  been  extensively 
worked  as  an  ore.  In  East  Tennessee  and  A'irginia  con- 
siderable quantities  of  lead  were  produced  in  former  years, 
but  the  mines  in  this  region  have  been  for  some  time  aban- 
doned. This  has  been  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  abun- 
dant production  of  the  lead-mines  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  hereafter,  when  the 
means  of  transportation  shall  be  improved  and  the  col- 
lateral industries  are  introduced  into  this  region,  the  work- 
ing of  some  of  these  mines  will  be  resunieii  with  ]irofit.  In 
Central  Kentucky,  near  Lexington,  a  group  of  lead-veins 
is  found  traversing  the  Lower  Silurian  limestones.  These 
are  fissure  veins,  of  which  the  vein-stone  is  chicHy  sulphate 
of  baryta.  Though  containing  so  much  galena  as  to  con- 
vey the  impression  of  great  richness,  it  is  a  question  whether 
any  of  these  veins  can  be  profitably  worked.  The  lead  of 
this  region  is  argentiferous,  and  a  continuous  sheet  one 
inch  in  thickness  would  abundantly  pay  for  mining,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  quantity  can  be  depended  upon 
in  any  vein  yet  opened.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  in- 
terest in  connection  with  the  Lexington  lead- veins  that 
at  least  one  of  them  was  quite  extensively  worked  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Galena 
seems  to  have  been  liighly  prized  by  this  ancient  peo- 
ple, as  it  is  frequently  found  in  their  mounds.  It  is, 
however,  always  in  the  condition  of  the  ore,  and  it  is 
doul)(t'ul  whether  they  made  any  use  of  the  metal  itself. 
Probably  the  brilHanc  ore  was  valued  for  ornamental 
purposes,  as  was  the  mica  of  North  Carolina,  also  mined 
by  the  same  people.  The  only  lead-producing  districts 
of  the  U.  S.  at  the  present  time  are  those  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  the  State  of  Missouri.  Of  these,  the  first 
covers  the  contiguous  angles  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
Illinois,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  district  lying  within 
the  first-mentioned  State.  Leatl  is  here  found  in  gash 
veins,  contained  in  the  Galena  limestone,  a  portion  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  system,  and  the  equivalent  in  part  of  the 
Trenton  group  of  New  York.  This  formation  has  been  ex- 
tensively eroded  by  atmospheric  action,  and  forms  broad 
valleys  anrl  ])lains,  where  the  soil,  derived  entirely  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  underlying  rock,  contains  m.any 
masses  of  galena,  which  in  these  circumstances  is  known 
as  "  float  mineral."  These  scattered  masses  frequently  lead 
to  important  deposits  in  the  rock  itself,  and  they  are  there- 
fore sought  in  the  *•  diggings"  with  which  the  region  is 
dotted  over,  both  for  their  own  sake  and  because  they  so 
ofton  load  to  something  still  more  valuable.  In  the  GaJena 
district  there  are  two  sets  of  fissures  which  traverse  the 
limestone,  and  run,  one  imperfectly  N.  and  S.,  the  other 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  this.  These  fissures  are  sometimes 
as  much  as  500  feet  in  length,  and  they  have  been  known 
to  expand  into  ea\'es  thirty  or  forty  feet  wiile.  and  of  equal 
or  gfi^'ater  height.  The  wall?  of  these  fissures  are  frequently 
lined  with  the  sulphides  of  iron,  lead,  and  zinc,  ami  with 
masses  and  cryst.als  of  calc-spar.  These  sometimes  form 
stalactites  and  incrustations  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  dis- 
tinctly that  they  have  been  deposited  from  solution  in 
watfT  which  continually  percolates  through  the  soil  and 
subjacent  limestone.  Everything  indicates  that  the  lead 
of  this  region  is  indigenous  to  the  Galena  limestone,  as  it 
is  restricted  to  it,  and  all  explorations  of  the  underlying 


and  overlying  rocks  have  failed  to  detect  any  continu- 
ation of  the  lead-veins  above  or  below.  It  is  also  apparent 
that  the  deposit  of  lead  in  the  cavities  which  now  contain 
it  is  a  phenomenon  of  comparatively  modern  date,  as  it 
could  only  have  taken  place  when  the  Galena  limestone 
was  raised  above  the  sea-level,  and  was  traversed  by  a  flow 
of  surface  water  which  drained  through  its  fissures,  and 
more  or  less  completely  filled  them  with  ore.  It  may  be 
even  said  that  the  lead  is  being  deposited  there  at  tlic  pres- 
ent time,  for  the  bones  of  the  elephant  and  mastodon  have 
been  found  at  the  "diggings,"  in  which  the  cavities  were 
filled  with  crystals  of  galena.  Such  being  the  nature  of  the 
deposits  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  it  may  be  j)redicted  that 
they  will  never  be  worked  over  a  much  larger  area  than 
that  now  covered  by  the  mines,  for  the  twofold  reason — 
that  in  the  district  where  the  Galena  limestone  is  deeply 
buried  it  has  never  served  as  a  channel  through  which  sur- 
face drainage  has  passed,  and  it  is  therefore  probaljly  with- 
out any  considerable  fissures;  and  even  though  the  Galena 
limestone  should  contain  important  deposits  of  lead  where 
covered  by  the  Hudson  River  group,  its  lead-veins  would 
there  give  no  sign  at  the  surface. 

The  production  of  lead  in  the  Galcnadistrict  was  in  1825, 
661,5.'tO  pounds.  From  this  date  it  rapidly  increased,  and 
in  1845  it  was  5-i,49J.S50  pounds:  since  when  it  has  grad- 
ually, though  somewhat  irregularly,  declined,  and  it  will 
probably  never  again  reach  the  figures  quoted.  The  lead- 
mines  of  Missouri  are  like  in  all  essential  jiarticulnrs  to 
those  of  Wisconsin,  except  that  the  formation  which  eon- 
tains  them  is  older — the  equivalent  of  the  Caleiferous 
sand-rock  of  New  York — and  the  fissures  which  contain  the 
lead  are  somewhat  more  continuous,  giving  more  system 
and  certainty  to  mining  operations.  Among  the  Missouri 
lead-mines  the  "Mine  La  Motte  "  was  first  worked  150 
years  ago,  and  is  now  valued  at  more  than  $500,001),  al- 
though it  has  at  times  yielded  more  than  l.OOO.ODO  pounds 
of  lead  per  annum.  Valle's  and  Perry's  mines  in  St.  Fran- 
cois CO.  have  been  scarcely  less  productive.  In  these  mines 
the  ore  is  found  in  a  system  of  inosculating  veins,  forming 
a  network  of  which  the  limits  have  not  yet  been  reached. 
The  production  of  the  Missouri  mines  could  apparently  be 
not  only  largely  increased,  but  maintained  at  a  much  higher 
than  the  present  yield  for  an  indefinite  period. 

In  the  far  AVest  lead  occurs  in  a  great  number  of  localities, 
but  has  nowhere  been  the  object  of  special  search  or  min- 
ing enterprises,  as  its  value  is  too  low  to  pay  for  the  neces- 
sarily great  expense  of  mining  and  transportation  in  that 
region.  It  is  abundant  in  the  silver  districts  of  Colorado 
and  Utah,  nearly  all  the  silver  ores  there  having  the  cha- 
racter of  argentiferous  galena,  and  their  treatment  being 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  lead  they  contain.  In  Nevada 
and  California  lead  is  comparatively  rare. 

The  ore  from  which  lead  is  almost  always  extracted  fuses  at 
nearly  the  same  temperature  as  the  metal  itself;  hence  it 
would  seem  that  the  metallurgy  of  lead  would  be  very 
sim])le  :  but  the  facility  with  which  it  is  oxidized  and  dis- 
sipated by  heat  makes  it  a  matter  of  no  little  difiiculty  to 
avoid  serious  loss  in  the  process  of  reduction.  The  difl'erent 
varieties  of  ore  which  are  met  with  also  require  very  con- 
siderable diversity  in  their  method  of  treatment.  Where 
the  galena  is  mixed  with  much  silicious  matter  it  has  been 
found  most  profitable  to  smelt  it  in  a  cupola;  but  where  it 
is  purer,  or  the  foreign  matter  it  contains  is  calcareous,  the 
Scotch  hearth  or  some  form  of  reverberatory  furnace  is  used. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  ore  contains 
very  little  mineral  matter,  and  the  galena  contains  littlo 
over  an  ounce  of  silver  tu  the  ton,  the  processes  adopted  in 
the  reduction  of  the  ore  are  quite  simjde.  A  reverberatory 
furnace  is  usualh'  employed.  This  has  a  sloping  hearth  to 
carry  off  the  fused  metal  as  fast  as  it  is  produced.  The  ore 
is  charged  into  the  hot  furnace,  and  is  permitted  to  remain 
for  a  time  at  a  low  temperature,  undergoing  a  kind  of  cal- 
cination. Subsequently,  a  higher  heat  is  applied  for  a 
time,  to  be  followed  by  another  "  firing."  so  that  by  alter- 
nations of  smelting  and  roasting  the  ore  is  ultimately  de- 
prived of  its  metal.  Argentiferous  galenas  require  a 
special  and  somewhat  elaborate  treatment,  for  the  details 
of  which,  as  well  as  for  further  information  on  lead-smelting 
proper,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Metallurgv 
and  Silver,  and  the  previous  article.  Lead. 

The  salts  and  oxides  of  lead  are  quite  numerous,  and  are 
somewhat  extensively  employed  in  manufactures  and  medi- 
cine. Of  these  one  of  the  best  known  is  the  protoxide  called 
litharge,  used  as  a  drier  with  oils  and  varnishes  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass.  Red  lead,  or  *'  minium,"  is  a  com- 
pounii  of  the  protoxide  with  the  peroxide.  It  is  very  gen- 
erally em|doyed  as  a  pigment,  either  in  oil  paints  or  in  the 
coloring  of  wall-papers,  sealing-wax.  etc.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed, like  litharge,  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  ]ircparation  of  lead  is  that  of  the 
carbonate  of  the  protoxide.     This  is  commonly  known  as 
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White  Lead  (which  see).  Some  of  the  ealts  of  lead  arc 
highly  poisonous,  and.  since  ihe  quantilv  of  lead  used  by 
every  civilized  coianiuiiity  is  great,  grave  accidents  arc 
not  uncommou  from  this  cause.  The  carbonate,  the  oxide, 
and  the  acetate  of  lead  are  the  most  active  poisons.  They 
arc  introduced  into  the  system  both  by  the  lungs  and  the 
digestive  organs.  With  those  who  work  much  in  the  prepa- 
rations of  lead,  as  painters,  plumbers,  and  those  employed 
in  glazing  cards,  earthenware,  etc..  cases  of  lead -poisoning 
are  constantly  met  with.  One  of  the  most  striking  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  is  what  is  called  *•  lead  eolic."  or  coliva 
pici'tiium.  It  also  produces  local  or  general  paralysis  or 
other  symptoms,  which  are  always  grave  and  diltieult  of 
cure.  The  use  of  lead  l>ipo  must  be  reganlcd  as  the  sinirce 
of  many  eases  of  lead-poisoning.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
avoid  this  danger  by  lining  lead  pipe  with  tin,  and  ]iipc  of 
this  kind  is  now  coming  into  general  use.  It  is  but  little 
more  expensive,  and  is  certainly  far  safer,  than  that  made 
from  pure  lead.  (.See  Le.\u  Poisoning.)    .J.  S.  Nkwbkhrv. 

Lead'iiig-lVote,  in  music,  the  seventh  degree  of  the 
maj'ir  scale,  or  the  semitone  next  below  the  octave.  In  the 
scale  of  t_'  the  leading-note  will  thus  be  B  ;  in  that  of  B^,  it 
will  bo  A,  and  so  in  the  other  keys.  In  major  ki'vs  with 
sharps  tlie  Initt  sharji  of  the  signature  is  always  on  the 
leading-note.  From  a  certain  natural  tendency  to  resolve 
itself  upward  into  the  octave,  the  major  seventh  of  the  scale 
is  sai'l  to  Uttd  the  ear  in  that  direction,  or  cause  it  to  ex- 
pect that  the  next  progression  will  be  to  the  octave,  and 
hence  its  name  of  /caftinf[-note.  In  minor  scales  the  seventh 
in  its  natural  form  is  not  properly  a  leading-note,  being  a 
minor  seventh  above  the  tonic.  It  is  thus  a  whole  tone 
below  the  octave,  and  does  not  possess  any  special  upward 
or  leading  tendency.  This  defect,  however,  is  removed  by 
the  use  of  an  accidental  sharp,  which  brings  the  seventh 
into  the  same  relation  to  the  octave  as  in  the  major  mode, 
and  makes  it  equally  characteristic.  The  leading-note  is 
considered  as  the  most  sensitive  interval  of  the  scale,  be- 
cause I  as  already  stated)  it  creates  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
a  peculiar  longing  or  desire  for  an  ascent  into  the  octave 
ab<n-c,  which  it  already  seems  almost  to  touch.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  es])ecially  in  cadences,  the  ear  feels  disap- 
]Miiuleil  and  baulked  when  the  leading-note  takes  any  other 
(iireetion,  and  particularly  so  when  the  progression  is  a 
downward  one.  Instances  of  this  arc  given  at  a,  h,  and  c 
in  Kx.  1,  and  these  may  be  compared  with  the  true  ]iro- 
gression  as  represented  in  each  case  by  the  black  dots  : 

Ex.  I.  a  b 


Kxceptions  to  this  general  rule,  however,  occur  in  good 
compositions  when  special  effects  are  to  be  produced,  or  in 
flowing  melodies  where  the  leading-note  is  not  prominent 
an  micli,  or  when  by  an  npwarcl  spring  the  leading-note  in 
its  resolution  passes  over  the  octavo  and  takes  the  third  or 
fifth  above.  Some  cases  of  this  kind  will  be  seen  in  Ex.  2 
under  the  asterisks  : 


The  leading-note,  as  third  in  the  cliord  of  the  seventh  on 
the  doniiinint,  is  subject  also  to  Ihe  rules  relating  to  the 
resfdution  (»f  sevenths.  IJut  in  this  ease  the  rule  of  the 
lea<ling-noto  as  such,  and  that  affecting  it  as  third  in  the 
chord  of  the  seventh,  are  coincident  in  retiuiring  that  the 
progression  should  be  one  semitone  upward — i.  r.  into  the 
tonic.  Wii.i.iAM  St,»i,nton. 

Leading  Question,  a  phrase  used  in  the  law  of  evi- 
dence to  denote  a  question  put  to  a  witness  which  is  so 
framed  as  to  suggest  or  indicate  the  answer  desired.  Thus, 
for  example,  if  a  witness  were  asked,  '*  l»id  he  not  do  a 
certain  act?"  or  "  llirl  he  not  carry  a  pist<d?"  an  nOirma- 
tive  answer  would  be  plainly  suggested.  It  is  a  general 
rule  in  regard  to  the  taking  of  testimony  that  leading  ques- 
tions are  not  alb)wable  in  the  direct  examination  of  a  wit- 
ness :  Iiy  which  is  meant  an  examination  by  the  party  pro- 
diicing  him.  The  object  of  the  rule  is  to  prevent  a  witness 
from    bi'ing  a  facile  instrunuiit    in  the    hands  of  skilful 


counsel  for  the  introduction  of  testimony,  artfully  colored 
or  fabricated,  or  presenting  the  facts  of  the  case  in  a  dis- 
torted or  inaccurate  form,  and  to  obtain  a  version  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  which  shall  depend  entirely  upon 
his  own  recollection.  There  is  particular  danger  that  a 
witness  will  be  ltd  upon  a  direct  examination,  because  he 
is  likely  to  favor  the  cause  of  the  parly  for  whom  he  ap- 
pears, and  to  desire  that  ho  may  succeed  in  the  action. 
Leading  questions  are,  however,  permitted  even  u]>on  a 
direct  examination  when  the  witness  appears  to  be  hostile 
to  the  party  jiroducing  him,  or  in  the  interest  of  the  other 
jiarly.  or  unwilling  to  give  evidence.  They  arc  also  allowed 
where  an  omission  in  testimony  is  evidently  caused  by  a 
want  of  recollection,  which  a  suggestion  may  assist,  as 
where  a  transaction  involves  numerous  items  or  dates.  The 
same  is  true  when  a  particular  specificati(m  of  a  matter  of 
inquiry  is  necessary,  in  order  that  a  witness's  attention 
may  bo  directed  to  it.  The  prohibition  of  leading  ques- 
tions only  apjilies  to  material  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  not 
to  that  part  of  the  examination  which  is  merely  introduc- 
tory to  the  principal  points  in  controver.sy.  Such  ques- 
tions are  allowed  at  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  exami- 
nation for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  expedition.  Upon 
cross-examination,  or  examination  by  tho  opposing  party, 
there  is  no  restriction  upon  inquiry  by  leading  questions. 
The  object  in  this  case  is  to  expose  the  inaccuracies  in  the 
witness's  direct  testimony,  ami  as  he  a]ipears  in  opposition 
to  the  counsel  then  examining  him,  there  is  no  danger  of 
his  being  intliienccd  to  subserve  their  designs.  (See  Evi- 
DKXCE.)  Tho  whole  subject  is  peculiarly  within  the  discre- 
tion of  tho  judge  presiding  at  the  trial,  subject  to  review 
by  an  appellate  court  in  a  plain  case  of  an  abuse  of  the 
discretion.     iJiMRnE  Chase.    Uevised  iiv  T.  W.  Dh  ight. 

Lead,  Medicinal  Uses  of.  In  this  relation  the 
h)cal  and  constitutional  cti'ects  of  lead  compounds  have  to 
be  considered.  Localli/,  soluble  salts  of  lead  are  astringent 
and  irritant,  but  the  latter  property  is  much  less  marked  in 
proportion  to  the  astringency  than  in  the  ease  of  salts  of 
mercury,  silver,  copper,  and  zinc.  Indeed,  weak  solutions 
of  lead-sails  are  positively  soothing.  Taken  internally  in 
large  dose,  liowever,  these  salts  are  powerful  irritant  ]ioisons. 
Solutions  of  lead-salts  are  used  in  medicine  as  local  appli- 
oations  in  catarrhs  of  mucous  membranes  and  in  many  in- 
flammations of  Ihe  skin,  esi)ecially  where  attended  by  much 
heat  and  pain.  They  should  not,  however,  be  used  in  in- 
flammations of  the  eye,  except  by  physicians'  prescription, 
as  if  there  bo  any  ulceration  of  the  cornea  an  indclildo 
white  opacity  will  be  produced  at  tho  spot  by  chemical  de- 
composition of  the  lead-salt.  The  preparations  used  as 
lotions  arc  solutions  of  leail  acetate,  nitrate,  and  subacetate. 
Two  officinal  solutions  of  the  latter  are  directed  by  the  U.  S. 
Pharinacopceia,  the  stronger  being  comtnonly  called  ''Gou- 
lard's extract,"  and  the  latter  *'  lead-water."  From  the 
former  are  alsii  prepared  a  cerate  ("  (Joulard's  cerate  ")  and 
a  liniment.  Internally,  lead-acetate  is  alone  u.sed,  its  cm- 
])loyniont  being  as  aix  astringent  in  diarrhieas  ami  in  bleed- 
ing from  the  stonuich.  InHotuhlf  lead  compounds,  like  tho 
carbonate,  are  simply  soothing  to  nioist  surfaces,  but  as.  if 
applieil  in  ({Uanlily.  they  nniy  be  rendereil  .soluble,  and 
thus  irritant,  or  l)ee<inio  absorbed,  and  thus  induce  lead- 
(loisoning.  other  insoluble  (lowders,  like  zinc-oxide  or  salts 
of  bismuth,  are  safer.  The  conntitutionftl  effects  of  leail  are 
wholly  poisonous,  anil  are  brought  on  by  a  slow  and  steady 
impregnation  of  tho  system  with  tho  metal.  (Sec  Lead- 
I'oisoNiNn.)  KnwAiui  CiuiTis. 

Lead  Plaster,  l>incliylon,  or  Kmplastriiin 
I'illllllli.  This  familiar  pla>l'r  of  lead  is  a  lead  snap  i  see 
Sine).  Iiirnu'd  by  the  action  of  litharge  or  plumbic  oxide 
on  olive  oil  in  presence  of  water.  These  materials  aro 
boiled  together  in  the  proportion  of  fi  pounds  of  |iliimbio 
oxide  in  line  ]iowder.  1  gallon  of  olive  oil,  and  water  2 
pints,  supplying  more  water  as  it  evaporates,  until  the  oil 
and  lead  oxide  unite  into  the  consistence  of  a  plaster.  Tho 
glycerine  of  the  oil,  set  free  by  tho  basic  power  of  the 
plumbic  oxide,  remains  in  aqueous  solution,  llie  fatly  acids 
'  of  the  oil  forming  with  Ihe  lead  tho  lead  idasler,  which  is 
made  up  in  cylindrical  slicks  of  a  yellowish-white  or  gray 
color,  brillle'whcn  cold,  but  softening  and  melting  by  a 
gentle  heal,  when  it  is  readily  spread  upon  leather  or  cotton 
cloth  for  use.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  so 
in  alcohol.  It  is  wilhoul  taste,  but  has  a  faint  peculiar 
odor.  This  preparation  of  lead  was  well  known  in  ancient 
surgery.  Pliny  (//i»r.  .V.it.,  xxxiv.  ,'.:n  gives  n  formula  for 
its  (.reparation" almost  identienl  with  the  one  now  in  use. 

The  nnluro  of  Ihe  reaction  which  occurs  i«  explained  by 
tho  following  formula  ; 

Oli'tiii..  Llllmrirff.      Water. 

2C,IIi,(f'„II„Ojl,  +  3PhO  4  311,0  = 

Pliimt)lo  olpato.  OlyMrin©. 
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Lead  plaster  may  also  be  prepared  by  double  decomposi- 
tion, precipitating  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  by  one  of 

soap. 

It  is  employed  in  surgery  on  account  of  its  adhesiveness, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  portion  of  rc?in  is  added  while  the 
diachylon  is  in  a  fused  state.  In  this  way  it  is  u?ed  to 
hold  toi^ether  the  ed^es  of  wounds  in  persons  of  delicate 
skins.  It  is  also  used,  spread  on  cotton  bandao;es,  as  a 
strappint;  for  giving  support  and  causing  pressure,  as  in 
ul,-*ers  of  the  leg. 

In  the  large  way,  this  important  preparation  is  made  in 
a  steam-jacketed  copper  holding  fifty  gallons  or  more, 
and  capable  of  standing  a  pressure  of  about  10  pounds 
per  inch,  giving  a  temperature  slightly  above  boiling- 
point.  Lard  and  lard  oil  may  be  substituted  for  olive  oil 
in  the  preparation  of  lead  plaster,  but  by  no  means  will 
all  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  fats  answer  this  purpose. 
Logan's  plaster  is  made  by  boiling  together  litharge.  16 
ounces;  carbonate  of  lead,  16  ounces;  Castile  soap,  12 
ounces;  butter  (fresh).  4  ounces:  olive  oil.  2^  pints:  mas- 
tic (powdered),  2  drachms.  By  a  high  heat  lead  plaster  is 
decomposed,  giving  off  irritating  vapors  of  acroleine  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  glycerine,  and  leaving  a  black- 
ened residue,  with  oxide  of  lead.  Diachylon  or  diachylum 
is  a  derivative  of  far-fetched  meaning,  from  the  Greek 
5ia,\t'Ao?,  "very  juicy,''  or  **  prepared  with  the  juices  of 
plant?,"  such  having  been  the  ancient  practice  in  prepar- 
ing this  plaster,  vegetable  juices  sup])iying  the  place  of 
water.  Its  chief  use  in  pharmacy  is  in  the  preparation  of 
other  plasters.  Made  from  the  refuse  oleic  acid  of  stearic 
acid  candle-factories,  and  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
oil  or  tallow,  it  has  bpen  used  as  a  wheel  grease.  A  compound 
of  lead  uxidc  with  the  acids  of  linseed  oil,  prepared  by  de- 
composing the  potash  suap  of  linseed  oil  with  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  serves,  when  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
for  printing  on  wall-paper  previous  to  gilding  it  with  gold- 
leaf  or  Dutch  metal,  or  dusting  it  with  wool-shearings  for 
the  production  of  flock  patterns.  B.  Silliman. 

Lead'-Poisoning^,  a  diseased  condition  resulting 
fr  )m  the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  lead  in  the 
svs'em.  This  condition  is  induced  in  various  ways :  (1) 
By  the  use  of  lead  pipe  for  the  conduction  of  drinking 
water.  Happily,  a  large  proportion  of  the  waters  used  for 
drinking  and  cooking  have  not  the  power  to  take  up  lead 
in  solution:  but  there  can  be  no  duubt  that  a  very  great 
number  of  cases  of  lead-poisoning  are  induced  in  this  way. 
(2)  By  the  use  of  lead  pipes  in  racking  off  wines,  cider,  and 
beer:  by  the  use  of  lead-lined  chambers  in  soda-water  ap- 
paratus and  the  like.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  use  of 
leaden  siphons  for  drawing  cider  and  vinegar  from  the  cask 
is  a  very  common  practice  among  farmers  and  dealers  in 
the  U.  S.  ;  and  a  dangerous,  senseless,  and  even  criminal, 
practice  it  undoubtedly  is.  (;i)  By  the  use  of  lead-paints; 
hence  the  name  *' painter's  colic"  applied  to  one  symptom 
of  lead-poisoning.  Si/mptoms. — These  are  (II  pain,  often 
intense  in  the  abdominal  region,  with  constipation,  some- 
times, though  rather  rarely,  accompanied  by  acute  inflam- 
matory symptoms;  (2)  a  blue  line  visible  on  the  gums 
near  the  roots  of  the  teeth  :  the  gums  and  teeth  often  foul 
and  tender;  the  breath  offensive,  the  mouth  having  a  me- 
tallic taste  :  (3)  sometimes  icterus  or  jaundice — the  skin  dark 
rather  than  yellnw  ;  the  patient  usually  looking  pinched 
and  haggard;  (4)  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  eases 
which  have  "  lead-palsy,"  affecting  primarily  the  extensors 
of  the  wrist.  This  is  called  '*  wrist-drop,"  though  it  is  some- 
times seen  with  no  other  indication  of  lead-poisoning. 
Lead  rheumatism  sometimes  occurs,  and  disease  of  the 
brain  from  lead-poisoning,  while  delirium,  convulsions,  and 
ctmia  are  not  unknown,  but  are  rare.  I'reolwetit. — Opium 
is  the  sheet-anchor  in  ordinary  lead-poisoning.  It  relieves 
the  pain,  and  even  at  times  the  obstinate  constipation  of 
this  disease.  Cathartics  are  very  useful,  except  when  [ 
there  is  much  tenderness  of  the  bowels.  Then  their  use  | 
should  be  deferred  for  a  time.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  pre-  j 
scribed  in  chronic  cases,  and  is  believed  to  assist  in  the  ! 
elimination  of  the  metal.  Sulphuric  acid  and  the  sulphates  I 
are  given  with  a  view  to  precipitating  lead  from  the  cir-  [ 
cuhition,  and  fixing.  Revised  by  Willaud  Parker. 

Leadville.     See  Appendix.  j 

Leaf  [Ang.-Sax.;   Gothic,  lau/s;  Ger,  Lauh  ;  denoting  \ 
something  broad  and  thin],  in  botany,  one  of  the  pieces 
which  make  up  the  expanded  portion  or  green  foliage  of  a 
plant.     Being  the  essential  organs  of  vegetation,  leaves  are 
the  most  important  part  of  a  plant.     In  them  actual  as-  ' 
similation,  or  the  conversion  of  the  plant's  inorganic  food 
into  organic  matter,  only  takes  place.     This,  accordingly, 
may  be  taken  as  the  primary  function  of  the  leaf,  which  , 
may  be  defined  as  being,  physiologically,  an  arrangement 
for  the  exposure  of  a  large  green  surface  to  the  light  and  ■ 
air;  of  **  f/reen  surface,"  because  it  is  only  in  the  presence 
of  the  green  matter  of  vegetation   (called  chlorophyll  or  I 


leaf-green)  that  assimilation  takes  place ;  and  "  to  the  light," 
because  this  takes  place  only  under  solar  radiation.  The 
green  rind  of  shoots  subserves  the  same  purpose,  so  far  as 
it  goes  ;  but  the  expansion  of  definite  portions  of  the  green 
surface  of  the  shoots  in  the  form  of  foliage  vastly  increases 
the  amount  of  working  surface,  and  therefore  the  power  of 
vegetation. 

Considered  even  as  foliage,  the  word  Icnf  is  naturally  and 
almost  inevitably  used  in  more  than  one  sense,  both  popu- 
larly and  in  descriptive  botany:  as  (1)  for  the  expanded 
green  blade  alone  (the  lamina  of  the  leaf):  and  (2)  for 
this  and  its  sujiporting  footstalk  (petiole),  and  whatever 
else  is  normally  connected  with  it.  A  complete  leaf,  in  the 
botanist's  sense,  consists  of  blade,  footstalk,  and  a  pair  of 
stipules  (lateral  appendages  at  the  base  of  the  latterl;  hut 
these  three,  parts  are  very  commonly  reduced  to  two,  the 
stipules  being  wanting  or  fugacious,  and  not  rarely  to  one, 
the  footstalk  being  absent,  and  so  the  blade  growing  di- 
rectly out  of  the  stem.  Indeed,  sometimes  the  blade  is 
wanting,  while  the  footstalk  remains,  with  or  without  the 
stipules,  or  only  the  stipules  are  produced,  or  there  is  in 
the  place  of  the  leaf  a  body  not  distinctly  answering  to 
either  of  these  three  constituent  parts.  This  leads  us  to 
the  botanist's  idea  of — 

,-1  Lea/  Morpholofficallt/  considered. — As  leaves  are  pro- 
duced on  the  stem  at  definite  points  (called  nodes),  and  in 
a  fixed  arrangement  and  order,  and  as  they  appear  under 
most  diverse  forms,  and  either  with  or  without  all  the  parts 
which  a  leaf  may  have — the  deprivation  or  transformation 
sometimes  being  such  that  tlie  organ  fulfils  little  or  no 
function  as  foliage — so  the  botanist  has  come  to  regard  the 
leaf  generically.  as  being  whatever  body  occupies  the  place 
of  a  l^af,  however  unlike  a  foliage-leaf  it  may  be  either  in 
appearance  or  function.  The  intermediate  gradations  be- 
tween ordinary  leaves  and  these  various  representatives  of 
leaves,  both  as  regards  office  or  structure  and  appearance, 
compels  this  view,  irrespective  of  other  considerations.  In 
the  absence  of  any  generic  name  for  this  protean  organ, 
which  takes  almost  all  forms  and  functions,  the  botanist, 
from  the  morphological  point  of  view,  extends  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  terra  haj  io  cover  them  all.  Leaves  as  foliage 
are  the  typical  leaves.  Of  these  the  diversity  is  great,  and 
the  nomenclature  correspondingly  extensive.  The  details 
of  structure  and  terminology  need  not  here  be  entered 
upon  :  they  have  a  place  in  every  elementary  treatise  on 
botany.  Suffice  it  to  say.  that  a  foliage-leaf  is  either  simple 
or  compound — simple,  when  there  is  a  single  blade,  with  or 
without  its  footstalk;  compound, -when  the  footstalk  divides 
or  branches,  or  bears  distinct  partial  blades,  called  lenflcts. 
Of  specialized  leaves,  a  series  of  the  more  important  modi- 
fications will  serve  to  illustrate  the  plan  upon  which,  in  the 
plant,  one  and  the  same  organ,  fundamentally,  is  modified 
and  made  subservient  to  wholly  diverse  offices.  Some  are 
storehouses  of  food,  in  which  organic  vegetable  products 
for  future  use  are  deposited  and  concentrated.  To  this  use 
the  first  leaves  (namely,  the  cotyledrms  in  the  seed  of  a 
large  proportion  of  phsenogamous  plants)  are  wholly  or 
partly  devoted.  So  arc  the  bud-scales  of  bulbs,  which  are 
modified  leaves  or  bases  of  leaves  ;  while  the  fleshy  leaves 
of  houseleeks.  of  the  century  plant,  aloe,  and  such-like  suc- 
culent plants,  serve  at  the  same  time  as  ordinary  foliage 
for  the  production  of  food,  and  as  magazines  for  its  storage. 
So  bud-scales  represent  leaves  devoted  to  the  use  of  pro- 
tection ;  the  tendrils  of  the  pumpkin  are  probably  leaves 
transformed  for  the  purpose  of  climbing;  and  in  the  pea- 
plant  some  of  the  leaflets  of  a  compound  leaf  are  tendrils 
for  climbing,  while  the  rest  serve  as  foliage.  In  the  bar- 
berry some  of  the  leaves  are  branched  spines  :  in  Ssirracenia 
and  some  other  plants  they  are  pitchers  or  tubes  in  which 
insects  are  caught;  and  in  the  ^  enus's  flytrap  (Diontpn)  a 
part  of  the  leaf,  endowed  with  a  special  sensitiveness, 
power  of  rapid  closing,  and  a  digestive  apparatus,  is 
clearly  carnivorous.  (See  Phvsiolocv.  Ve(;etable.  Dro- 
N-CA,  etc.  Also.  Darwin,  Insectivorous  Plants,  1875.)  The 
"leaves"  of  a  flower — of  the  corolla  no  less  than  the  calyx 
— afford  another  instance  so  obvious  tiiat  this  name  has 
always  been  applied  to  them  in  common  hinguage:  and  to 
the  morphological  botanist  the  essential  organs  of  the  blos- 
som (stamens  and  pistils)  equally  represent  leaves,  more 
completely  transformed  and  specialized,  and  devoted  to 
sexual  reproduction.  They  conform  to  leaves  in  situation, 
arrangement,  etc.  (  For  the  arrangement  of  leaves  upon  the 
stem,  and  the  laws  governing  it,  see  PnvLi.oTAxy.  Their 
anatomical  structure,  behavior  under  light,  action  upon  the 
air,  and  general  functions  are  considered  in  the  article 
Phvsiologv.  Vegetable.)  Asa  Gray. 

LeaT-cutler  Bee,  a  name  given  to  several  solitary 
bees  of  the  genus  Mcfinckile,  which  construct,  or  sometimes 
merely  line,  their  cells  with  bits  of  leaves  cut  out  bv  their 
scissor-like  jaws.  M.  centitncularis,  our  most  common  spe- 
cies, is  found  also  in  Europe.     It  cuts  out  pieces  of  rose- 
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leaf  for  its  cells,  which  are  of  a  very  neat  and  curious  struc- 
ture.    The  cell  it  ^tufFs  with  poUcu,  iu  which  it  deposits  an 

Leaf  River,  tp.  of  Ogle  cc,  111.     Pop.  1057. 

Leaf  River,  a  v.  of  Perry  cc,  Miss.,  near  the  S.  W. 
bank  of  Leaf  Hiver,  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Augusta.     Pop.  720. 

Leaf-Rollers  (Tortricitla?),  au  important  family  of 
small  It  jiid'iptiToiis  insects,  characterized  by  short  beak- 
like  palpi.  They  arc  mostly  nocturnal,  and  take  their 
name  fium  the  fact  that  many  species  make  a  rude  tent  by 
ruUing  up  the  leaves  of  trees,  often  fastening  them  with 
slken  threads.  The  number  of  genera  and  species  is  great, 
and  as  a  rule  the  insects  are  great  destroyers  of  useful 
vegetation.     The  genus  Tortric  is  the  typical  one. 

Leaf  Valley,  post-tp.,  Douglas  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  2.32, 

Leaiglie  fit.  Ufjn  ;  Span,  h-ffna  ;  Fr.  Uctif^y  from  the 
Gaeiii!  h:nc  ur  iettvhd,  *' a  stone,"  as  the  Gauls  used  to  mark 
distanees  by  stones]  is  a  measure  of  length,  u?ed  in  America 
mostly  for  distanees  at  sea,  but  in  Kurope  also  upon  land. 
The  nautical  league  is  n^gth  of  a  degree,  or  IJ  geographical 
miles,  or  3.(j7S75  statute  miles.  Iu  England  the  land- 
league  is  .'!  statute  miles.  In  France  the  legal  pnpf-leaguo 
is  2.42  English  miles;  in  Spain,  SUOO  varatfy  or  741S  Eng- 
lish yards. 

League,  Achnean.    See  Ach^an  Leagde. 

League,  Anti-Corn  Law,  a  name  taken  by  a  famous 
assoeiition  of  Manchester  manufacturers,  founded  in  \^\)S), 
for  abulishing  all  fiscal  imposts  on  corn.  The  first  Man- 
chester election  of  members  of  Parliament,  which  took 
place  in  I8I{2,  carried  free-trado  candidates,  that  electoral 
issue  being  then  raised  at  the  hustings  for  the  first  time  in 
England.  In  l.s:U  the  first  meeting  of  Manchester  mer- 
chants was  called  to  c<jnsi<ler  the  ijuestion  of  corn-law  re- 
peal. In  IHIJtJ  a  miscellane()us  an(i-corn  law  society  was 
formed  in  London,  which  incln<led  22  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. Among  the  names  of  the  adherents  were  those  of 
Grotc  the  historian,  Hume  the  economist.  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  and  .1.  A.  Roebuck;  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the 
corn-law  rhymer;  W.  II.  Ashurst,  a  leading  promoter  of 
the  penny-postage  system;  Francis  Place,  the  chief  of 
working-class  agitators  ;  William  Weir,  subsequently  editor 
of  the  Daily  Nf.icH  ;  Col.  Thompson,  the  great  expositor  of 
free  trade.  Hut  no  intellect,  however  eminent  and  various, 
could  avail  against  monopoly  without  money  and  ])opular 
opinion,  and  of  these  forces  the  precursor  was  W.  A.  Paul- 
tun,  a  y<iung  surgeon  of  bright,  elastic  enthusiasm,  with  a 
genius  for  agitation.  In  ls;js  a  Dr.  IJirnie  had  announced, 
at  the  theatre,  BuUon,  Lanca?hire,  a  lecture  on  the  corn 
laws.  The  doctor  was  laden  with  notes,  in  which  ho  got 
80  entangled  that  he  could  not  tell  what  he  had  to  say.  Mr. 
Thomas  Thoinasson,  afterwards  the  executor  of  Cobdcn,  a 
man  of  striking  energy  of  character  and  commercial  sa- 
gacity, being  among  the  auditors,  said  to  Paulton,  who  was 
near  him,  *'  You  can  speak  ;  go  down  on  the  stage  anci  de- 
liver the  doctor."  The  spontaneity  and  capacity  which 
PauUon  showed  on  that  occasion  led  to  his  being  inviled 
to  lecture  himself,  and  ultimately  he  deliverecl  .'lUO  lectures 
against  the  eorn  laws  throughout  Great  Britain,  lie  be- 
came the  private  and  confidential  secretary  of  the  future 
League,  which  his  eloquence  and  thoroughness  mainly  in- 
stigited.  At  a  dinner  given  to  him  at  IJosion,  Mr.  Bright 
made  the  first  public  speech  delivered  out  of  his  native 
town,  Roelidale.  Later  in  the  same  year  Dr.  Bowring, 
thiMi  of  IVoe-trade  repute,  being  entertained  at  a  dinner  in 
Manchester,  Mr.  James  Howie  cried  out,  on  Mr.  Paulton's 
health  being  drunk,  **  Why  could  not  we  have  a  free-trade 
association?"  A  week  later  one  was  formed,  consisting  of 
seven  persons,  cjf  whom  the  chief  was  .Mr.  Archibald  Pren- 
tice, fuund'.'r  of  the  \fnurhi-'.ttu-  Examturr,  who  had  him- 
self, as  early  as  1.S2H,  advised  the  formation  of  such  a  so- 
ciety. A  subscription  of  five  shillings  each  was  adopted; 
£oOllO  eai'h  was  wanted  before  corn-law  repeal  was  carried. 
In  IHIiS.  Mr.  Cobden  first  became  prominent  in  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce  for  resistance  to  the  restric- 
tive commercial  poli(!V  of  the  manufacturing  trade  of  the 
country.  In  I.s;il)  delegates  from  the  manufiurturing  dis- 
tri(rts  were  appointed  to  proceed  to  London  to  press  their 
opinions  upon  the  legislature.  Mr.  Charles  Pelham  Vil- 
liers,  who  ten  years  later  became  presidcut  of  tlie  Poor  Law 
Board,  undertook  to  reprcBont  tlio  frec-lrado  question  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  On  Feb.  Hi,  XK'.W,  Mr.  Villicrs 
moved  that  certain  manufacturers  he  heard  hy  counsel  be- 
fore the  bar  of  the  House  of  Comtnons.  against  tho  corn 
laws.  U!<  injurious  to  their  private  interests.  Tho  motion 
was  rejeeted  by  an  overwht'luiing  majority.  On  Mar.  12 
following,  tho  day  on  which  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
originated,  Mr.  Villiers  again  move(l '*  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  a  eonunit tfi'  of  inquiry  on  the  corn  laws," 
when  only  HK»  members  euuld  b  *  bmnd  to  vote  for  inquiry, 


while  342  voted  against  it.  Discouraged  and  dismayed, 
tho  partisans  of  inquiry,  who  had  come  up  from  Man- 
chester to  await  the  result  of  the  motion,  rushed  over  to 
Herbert's  hotel,  then  standing  in  Palace  Yard,  opposite  the 
House  of  Parliament,  to  consi'ler  what  could  be  done.  It 
was  in  that  crowded  room  that  Cobden,  leaping  on  a  chair, 
reminded  tlic  delegates  of  tho  victorious  eflorts  of  the  Han- 
scatio  League,  which  three  centuries  previously  had  freed 
the  trade  of  the  Ilanse  Towns  from  the  imposts  of  Gcr- 
unm  prince.-j.  "Let  tis,"  cried  Cobden,  "  liave  an  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League,  which  s^liall  free  corn  and  trade  also." 
It  was  then  and  there  that  tho  League  originated.  Cobden 
proposed  that  a  fund  of  £jO,uno  he  raised,  and  a  consid- 
craltlo  portion  of  that  sum  was  subseribeil  in  the  room.  The 
chief  Manchester  commercial  houses  followed  with  sub- 
scriptions of  £,'»0  and  £100  each. 

The  English  corn  laws,  which  had  for  their  object  the 
restriction  of  the  trade  in  grain,  date  as  far  back  as  llil'iO. 
At  that  time  the  prohibition  was  against  exjiortation.  It 
was  not  until  1 102  that  an  act  was  past^ed  prohibiting  its 
free  importation.  The  object  of  the  Anti-(^orn  Law  League 
of  lS;jy  was  stated  by  the  chairman  (Mr.  J.  B.  Smith),  on 
the  occasion  of  Paulton's  first  lecture  in  tiie  Manchester 
Corn  E.Kchange,  *"  to  be  the  same  righteous  object  as  that 
of  the  Anti-siavery  Society,  whivh  sought  to  obtain  for  the 
negro  the  right  to  dispose  of  himself:  and  the  object  of  the 
League  was  to  obtain  for  the  people  the  right  to  dispose 
of  llieir  labor  for  as  much  food  as  could  be  got  for  it"  in 
whatever  market  the  exchange  could  be  made.  The 
Leaguers  little  foresaw  at  the  time  the  formidable  work 
they  had  undertaken,  and  only  gradually  learned  them- 
selves, as  the  great  agitation  jiroeecded.  the  principles  ihey 
had  to  establish.  What  they  discovered  was  that  nioniipoly 
always  had  advocates  ready  made,  who,  i^haring  in  its  ex- 
clusive advantages,  had  reasons  ior  being  enthusiastic  in 
its  defence.  Any  tradesman  would  profit  could  he  exclude 
fr<tm  tho  market  rival  articles  of  those  in  which  he  dealt. 
His  profits  would  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser. 
Tiic  monopolist  dealer  considers  this  protection,  l»ui  the  puli- 
lic,  who  arc  the  customers  of  the  market.  fin<l  it  to  ho  but 
protection  on  one  side — the  protection  of  the  seller  while 
he  has  his  hands  in  the  pocket  of  the  buyer.  What  tho 
public  want  is  free  pur(diasc  in  a  free  market,  the  ])uwcr  to 
j)rocuro  what  they  want  from  whoever  has  it  to  oflVr.  Free 
buying — that  is  protection  to  the  customer.  The  doctrine 
of  the  i)urchascr  is  as  much  food  as  a  man  can  buy.  for  as 
much  wages  as  a  man  can  earn,  for  as  much  work  as  a  man 
can  do  ;  and  is  the  natural,  and  ought  to  be  the  inalieniible, 
birthright  of  every  man  who  has  the  strength  to  labor  and 
the  will  to  work.  On  other  things  besides  corn,  protection 
was  always  on  the  side  of  the  seller  until  the  .Anti-Corn 
Law  League  freed  all  English  industry  from  restrictive  ini- 
]msts.  These  "free  traders,"  as  the  Leaguers  were  styled, 
were  opposed  by  an  organized  party  who  took  the  title  of 
"protectionists,"  who  niaintnined  (I)  that  protection  was 
necessary  to  keep  certain  lands  in  cultivation  :  (2)  that  it 
was  licsirable  to  culti\  ate  as  ninth  land  as  possible  in  order 
to  improve  the  country;  (.'1)  that  if  iniprtjvenient  by  that 
means  were  to  cease,  there  niut>t  be  depeudence  on  the  for- 
eigner for  a  large  jiortion  of  tho  food  of  the  people;  (1) 
tiiat  such  dependence  would  be  fraught  witli  immense  dan- 
ger. In  the  event  of  war  supplies  miglit  be  stopped,  for 
the  ])orIs  might  be  bioekudeil.  the  result  being  famine,  dis- 
ease, and  civil  war.  ( h  i  That  the  advantage  gained  by  pro- 
tection enabled  the  landed  ])roprictors  and  their  tenants  to 
encourage  manufactures  ami  trade:  so  much  so  that  were 
the  corn  laws  abolished  half  the  i-ountry  shopkei  pers  would 
be  ruined  ;  that  would  be  followed  by  the  stoppage  of  many 
mills  and  factories  ;  large  numbers  of  the  working  classes 
wuultl  be  thrown  idle,  disturbances  would  ensue,  capital 
would  be  withdrawn,  antl  no  one  could  venture  to  say  what 
would  bo  the  final  consetpiences.  By  this  formidable  enu- 
meration it  was  made  to  appear  that  tlte  end  of  England 
was  certainly  at  han'l  if  the  corn  monopoly  was  disturbetl. 
No  country  in  the  world  can  hope  to  put  on  record  a  more 
appalling  set  of  consef|uenees  if  protection  is  menaced.  In 
Engbmd  they  exercised  a  comnninding  inlluence  even  over 
tlu'  working  people,  who  were  induced  to  belie\  e  that  it  was 
for  their  interest  that  bread  was  nnidc  ib'ar.  The  learned  as 
well  HH  till'  ignorant,  the  aristocracy  as  well  as  the  .^mall- 
town  f-hitpkeeper,  were  under  the  same  uninslnn-trd  terror. 
Even  Sir  James  (iraham  declared  in  Parliament,  when  a 
fixed  duty  on  eorn  instead  of  a  lluctualing  one  was  pro- 
poseil  by  Lord  John  llnssidl.  that  "  it  would  not  be  the  do- 
strnetitui  of  one  particular  etas**  in  the  wtale.  but  of  \.\\v  slate 
itself."  Sir  ICobert  l*eel  at  first  met  the  elforts  of  the  Loaguo 
hy  a  sliding  scab*,  varying  with  the  price  of  wheiit.  This 
was  a  thoroughly  English  device,  worthy  tho  genius  of  a 

iirople  who  never  [jrccipltale  tli'insclven  even  into  the  truth, 
lad  Moses  been  an  Euglif^h  premier,  insteail  of  making  tho 
Couimaudments  absohile,  he  would  have  proclaimed  a  rlid- 
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ing  scale  of  violation.     The  struggle  of  the  League  lasted 
seven  ye:iis,  ami  cost  half  a  million   of  money.     In  tho 
fourth  year  of  their  aelivity  Mr.  Paulton  stated  that  the 
League"  employed  upwards  "of  30(1  persons  in  mailing  up 
electoral  packets  of  tracts,  and  5(10  other  persons  in  dis- 
trihuting  them  amongst  the  constituencies.     In  England 
and  .Scotland  alone  they  distributed  to  electors  5,OOU,000 
tracts  and  stamped  ]iulilications,  while  to  non-electors  of 
the  working  class  they  distributed  3,000,000  publications. 
In  addition,  the  Leag"ue  had  stitched  up  in  monthly  mag- 
azines and  other  periodicals  420.000   tracts.     The    entire 
number  of  tracts  and  stamped  publications  issued  by  the 
League  in  the  single  year  1S43  was  9.02(5,000.  weighing  up-  • 
wards  of  UIO  tons.     Such  were  the  business  features  of  this 
famous  association.     But  its  success  came  from  its  inspira- 
tion, and  its  inspiration  came  from  its  remarkable  leaders. 
Ebene7,er  Elliott  wrote  fiery  rhymes  for  it ;  Col.  Thompson  | 
wrote  its  CuteMsm;  (reorgo  Wilson,  the  chairman  of  the  1 
League,  admittedly  the  most  efficient  public  chairman  who  1 
appeared  iu  England  during  his  day,  organized  its  popular 
ai;tion  ;  James  Noland.  a  vigorous  speaker,  acquainted  with 
fhejieople.  was  a  sort  of  outrider  to  the  League,  going  into 
market-towns  on  market-days  on  a  white  horse — perhaps 
as  a  pacific  emblem,  partly  a  means  of  conspicuousness.    lie 
took  the  fighting  .among  the  belligerent  farmers,  so  that 
when  Bright  and  Cobden  came  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
was  known,  and  the  local  stock  of  turbulence  being  ex- 
pended the  great  orators  obtained  a  hearing.     There  was 
one  R.  R.  R.  Moore,  with  a  voice  that  fell  on  a  meeting  like 
the  bursting  of  a  reservoir.     It  was  not  what  he  said,  but 
the  sound  it  made,  that  produced  the  effect.     The  maddest 
clamor  was  not  hushed;  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  new 
roar,  which  was  always  reserved  to  the  end  of  the  meeting. 
His  function  was  to  a])peal  for  subscriptions,  and  he  ex- 
actly answered  that  end,  tor  when  his  astounding  voice  fell 
upon  the  meeting  no  one  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  going 
away.     In  the  hours  of  argument  Mr.  Villiers's  mastery  of 
the  question  was  ever  heard,  and  his  high  character  lent 
influence  to  the  cause.     Jlr.  Milner  (Jibson,  another  Par- 
liamentary  voice,   had    a   graceful    and    cogent  eloquence  i 
which  always  commanded   attention.     Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  a  1 
Unitarian   minister,  and   subsequently  M.  P.  for   Oldham,  ' 
surpassed  all  the  orators  of  the  League  of  that  day  in  l)ril- 
liance  of  speech.     Shorter  and  more  rotund  than  Charles 
James  Fox,  he  notwithstanding  jiroduced  eflfecls  of  rhet- 
oric transceudiug  those  of  his  great  namesake,  and  which 
"brilliance"  but  weakly  describes.     Above  all  in  renown 
were  the  great  names  of  Cobden  and  Bright.     Mr.   Cob- 
den. the  "pale-faced  manufacturer,"  whom  the  landowners 
believed,   and  the  farmers   were  persuaded,    was   a   Man- 
chester enemy  of  all   agriculture    and  paid   emissary   of 
the  Socialist,  insurgents  of  the  Continent,  was  himself  the 
son  of  a  Sussex  farmer,  and  whose  ambition  was  to  die 
one   of  that   class;    and  diii,    seeking   and    accepting   no 
olher  distinction  than  that  which  his   genius  cast  around 
his  name.     He  was  the  logician  of  the  League.     As  a  mas- 
ter of  lucid  statement  on  the  platform  or  in  Parliament  he 
left  no  equal  at  his  death.   When  he  had  made  a  statement 
he  looked  at  it  and  around  it.  as  though  he  saw  it  in  the 
air  tjefore  him.     AVhat  was  deticient  ho  supplied,  what  was 
redundant  he  withdrew,  by  putting  the  question  in  another 
way,  in  which  he  omitted  any  mischievous  word  or  quali- 
fieil  any  phrase  he  had  used  which  might  mislead,  so  that 
he  could  not  be  misunderstood  by  accident  nor  his  meaning 
perverted  by  design.     This  contributed  to  give  the  League 
great  ascendency,  since  all  its  adherents  could  quote  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  what  he  said,  and  his  speeches  of 
one  day  became  the  authority  of  the  next.    Mr.  Bright's  was 
a  grander  and  more  imposing  order  of  eloquence,  at  once 
impassioned  and  colossal.      Cobden   presented   the    facts, 
Bright  put  fire  into  them.     With  the  finest  voice  of  any 
European  orator,  he  displayed  a  measured  vehemence  on 
the  platform  which  gave  the  impression  of  unknown  power. 
He  was  the  Vulcan  of  the  movement,  who  forged  at  red 
heat  and  hurled  the  burning  bolts  which  finally  set  protec- 
tion in  Haines.     These  were  the  great  propagandists  of  po- 
litical economy  who   made  couxjuest  of  the  premier.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  won  for  himself  an  im]ierishable  name  by 
repealing  in  LS46  the  corn  laws,  thus  •'  giving  the  people 
bread,  no  l'>nger  leavened,"  as  he  proudly  said,  "by  a  sense 
of  injustice."    Never  was  such  a  wreck  of  political  reputa- 
tions as  took  place  within  a  few  years  of  the  abolition  of 
protection  in  corn.    Nothing  happened  which  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  the  prognosticators  of  disaster.    Poor  lands  were 
more  cultivated  than  before;   no  stoppage  of  imports  by 
war  has  occurred;    manufacturers  and  shopkeepers  h.ave 
thriven  beyond  all  the  dreams  of  prosperity:  instead  of 
rents  of  land  falling,  the  aristocracy,  tho  chief  owners  of 
it,  have   grown  rich  while   they  slept,  and   farmers   have 
found  "  ruin  "  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  them.    The  working 
classes  have  been  better  instead  of  worse  employed,  and 


their  wages  in  large  districts  now  excite  the  jealousy  of 
curates,  while  the  agricultural  laborers  are  at  last  aljje  to 
insist  upon  improved  provision  for  themselves.  A  stimulus, 
inconceivable  heretofore,  has  been  given  to  trade;  fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  corn  have  decreased;  apprehensions 
of  insufficient  harvests  no  longer  e.xcite  dread,  and  the  Brit- 
ish race  are  physically  much  improved  since  the  days  before 
Cobden  and  Bright  arose.  The  victory  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  Wiis  the  greatest  ever  won  by  reason  in  the  history 
of  human  agitations.  Neither  in  piety  nor  morals  nor  trade 
are  men  for  trusting  one  another.  Everybody  is  for  pro- 
tecting his  neighbor  from  benefiting  himself.  Nobody  is 
for  leaving  freedom  free.  The  principle  of  progress  in 
commerce  and  social  life  is  not  to  limit  liberty,  but  to  limit 
injury.  It  was  the  establishment  of  this  principle  in  trade 
that  caused  this  League  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  histo- 
ric forces  of  British  civilization.     Gkorgf.  J.  Holvoake. 

League,  Holy  [Fr.  Ln  Sainti-  iiV/iir],  called  The  League 
pnv  ercr/iriiee,  was  entered  into  in  1.170  at  Pcronne,  by  the 
heads  of  the  Catholic  party  under  the  leadership  of  Guise, 
for  resistance  to  the  spread  of  Protestantism  and  oppo- 
sition to  the  succession  of  the  Calvinistic  princes  to  the 
French  throne.  This  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  bloody 
civil  wars,  which  were  not  ended  until  li90,  when  Henry 
IV.  won  the  battle  of  Ivry. 

LiCake,  county  of  Central  Mississippi.  Area,  576  square 
miles.  It  is  undulating  and  fertile,  and  is  traversed  by 
Pearl  River  and  its  affluents.  Cotton  and  corn  arc  staple 
products.     Cap.  Carthage.     Pop.  8490. 

Leake  (Sir  John),  b.  at  Rotherhithe.  England,  in  1650  ; 
distinguished  himself  in  the  naval  service  during  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession  by  taking  Newfoundland  from 
the  French  (1702).  for  which  he  was  made  admiral  and 
knighted;  relieved  Gibraltar  in  Oct.,  1701,  and  Mar.,  1705, 
forcing  the  French  and  Sp.aniards  to  abandon  the  siege; 
took  part  in  the  reduction  of  Barcelona  the  same  year;  cap- 
tured Carthagena  and  .Majorca  in  1 700  :  became  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  fleet  in  170";  took  Sardinia  and  Minorca 
in  1708;  became  rear-admiral  of  Gnat  Britain  and  lord 
of  the  admiralty  in  1709;  represented  Rochester  in  Par- 
liament for  some  years,  and  d.  at  Greenwich  Aug.  1,  1720. 
Leake  (Stkphen  MAnris).  F.  S.  A.,  b.  in  England  in 
1702  :  was  an  eminent  authority  upon  heraldry  and  numis- 
matics ;  became  Clarencieux  Herald  in  1741.  Garter  Herald 
in  1754;  published  a  manual  of  British  coins,  Aiimmi  Ilri- 
tniunci  Hinloria,  in  1720,  and  a  Ll/e  of  his  uncle,  Sir  John 
Leake,  in  1750.     D.  in  London  Mar.  24,  1774. 

Leake  (Wii.i.i.\m  Martin),  b.  in  London,  England,  in 
Jan.,  1777;  educated  at  the  Royal  Jlilitary  Academy  at 
Woolwich  ;  obtained  a  conimissiou  in  the  artillery  in  1794; 
served  in  the  West  Indies;  sent  in  1799  to  Constantinople 
to  instruct  the  Turks  in  the  use  of  artillery  ;  appointed  in 

1800  to  advise  the  Turks  in  resisting  the  French,  and  pro- 
ceeded through  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  to  Egypt;  and  in 

1801  was  engaged  with  William  Hamilton  in  making  a 
general  survey  of  Upper  Egypt.  In  1804  he  was  appointed 
to  survey  the'  coasts  and  forlresses  of  European  Turkey, 
and  made  a  careful  exploration  of  Greece.  For  many  years 
he  was  frequently  emjihiyed  upon  government  commissions 
in  the  East,  and  gave  the  result  of  his  researches  in  the 
learned  works  Heaemrhes  in  Greece  (1814),  Tfjivj/rnplit/ 
of  Atlnna  (1S21),  Journal  nf  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor  (1824), 
Trarrls  in  llie  Morea  (1830),  Trnrch  in  Northern  Greece 
(1835),  Peloponnetiaca  (\HiO),  A^iiminnnla  HeUcnicn  (1854), 
Bispnied  Questions  of  Ancient  Geoffroplii/  (1857),  and  His- 
loricnl  Outline  of  the  Greek  Berolntion  (l»2e],  and  other 
minor  political  works.  He  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  ; 
retired  from  the  army  in  182.3,  and  devoted  himself  thence- 
forth chiefly  to  geography.  In  1838  he  married  Jlrs. 
Marsden,  widow  of  the  historian  of  Sumatra  and  daughter 
of  the  learned  Orientalist  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  and  she 
rendered  him  valuable  assistance  in  his  literary  tasks. 
Filling  important  posts  in  the  geographical  and  antiqua- 
rian societies  of  London,  he  was  for  many  years  a  leading 
authority  upon  Eastern  questions.  He  was  an  ardent  sym- 
pathizcrwith  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  independence. 
D.  at  Brighton  Jan.  6,  1860. 

Leakes'ville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Greene  co..  Miss.,  on 
Chickasawha  River. 

Leaks'ville,  post-tp.  of  Rockingham  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
2031. 

Leam'ing  (JEnEjiiAii),  D.  D..  b.  at  Middlctown,  Conn., 
in  1719;  graduated  at  Vale  in  1745:  was  ordained  to  the 
Episcopal  ministry  in  1748;  preached  eight  years  at  New- 
port. R.  1..  twenty-one  years  at  Norwalk.  and  eight  years 
at  Stratford.  During  the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  im- 
prisoned as  a  Tory,  contracting  a  disease  of  the  hip  which 
rendered  him  a  cripple.  On  account  of  infirmity  he  de- 
clined in  1783  an  election  as  first  bishop  of  the  American 
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Episcopal  Church.  He  wrote  a  Defence  of  the  Episcopal 
Government  of  the  Church  (1706),  a  Second  Defence  fl'jO), 
Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  Chriatianity  (17So).  and  Disscr- 
tudfjua  on  VarioHfi  Siiljcctn  (17S9).  1).  at  New  Haven,  Codd., 
.Sept.  I.).  1S04. 

Lcam'iiigton,  or  Leamington  Priors,  town  of 
Englaud,  2  miles  from  Warwick,  on  the  Loam,  celebrated 
for  its  mineral  springs,  saline,  sulphurous,  an<i  chiilyheate, 
which  attract  a  larj^c  number  of  fashionable  guests  during 
the  season  from  October  to  May.  It  is  wholly  of  modern 
growth,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  places  in  England, 
Pop.  22.730, 

Leap  Year.    See  Cai.esuah,  by  F,  A.  P.  Bauxaud. 

Lear  (Tobias),  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N,  H.,  Sept,  19,1762; 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1783;  became  private 
secretary  to  Washington  in  178j  ;  was  consul-general  at 
Santo  Domingo  (1SU2)  and  at  Algiers  (1S04J;  was  in  IS05 
commissioner  to  negotiate  peace  with  Tripoli,  and  return- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  became  accountant  in  the  war  department, 
D.  at  Washington,  D,  C,  Oct.  U,  1816. 

Lear'ned  ((Jen.  Ebknfzkh),  b.  in  Massachusetts  about 
172S;  was  a  captain  in  the  French  war  (17JC-03)  :  raised 
the  ;Jd  Massachusetts  regiment  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war;  was  ap|)ointed  brigadier-general  in  Apr., 
1777;  took  part  in  the  relief  of  Fort  Schuyler  (Aug.,  1777), 
and  commanded  the  centre  at  the  battle  of  Stillwater  (Sept. 
U>,  1777):  was  at  Valley  Forge  the  ensuing  winter,  and 
was  forced  by  broken  health  to  retire  from  service  in  Mar., 
177S.  A  pension  was  granted  him  in  1795,  D.at  O.Kford, 
Mass..  Apr.  I,  ISOI. 

Lcas'burg,  post-v.  and  tp,  of  Caswell  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1401. 

Lease.  See  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Law,  by  Prof, 
T.  W.  DwiGOT.  LL.D. 

Lease  and  Release.  See  Bargain  and  Sale,  by 
PROK.  T.  W.  I»\vi.;nT.  LL.D, 

Leather  [Sax.  U-th^r,  from  lithe,  "soft;"  Gcr.  Leder ; 
Fr.  rttir],  the  skins  of  animals  jirepared  by  processes  which 
protect  them  from  putrefaction  and  render  them  soft,  pli- 
able, tough,  and  non-transjiarent. 

IfixUn-y. — Skins  constituted  the  first  clothing  of  man, 
anri  have  been  moro  or  less  perfectly  prepared  from  the 
earliest  times.  Persian  and  Babylonian  leather  was  long 
celebriiti'd,  and  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  the  Russians  and  Hungarians  were  most  skilful  tan- 
ners. The  earliest  method  consisted  undoubtedly  in  cleans- 
ing and  drying  the  skins.  Then  fat,  smoke,  urine,  sour 
milk,  brains,  etc.  were  in  time  found  to  be  efficacious. 
Later,  astringents — nut-galls  in  the  Kaat  and  oak-bark  in 
the  West — were  introduced,  giving  rise  to  the  process  of 
tnunint/,  and  aluui  to  tairiny.  It  was  not  till  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  thai  the  true  nature  of  the  processes 
began  to  be  understood,  when  the  structure  of  the  skin  and 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  agents  employed  had  become 
known.  In  177S,  Macbride  proposed  raising  skins  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid;  in  171'^i,  Deyeu.x  recognized  tannin 
as  a  peculiar  bu'Jy,  a[id  in  17yj,  Scguin  showed  that  leather 
tanncii  with  oiik-bark  was  a  compound  of  timnin  with  the 
aninuil  tissue,  imd  proposed  his  proccjis  of  quick  tanning. 
Banks  in  IMIII  discovered  the  tunning  properties  of  terra 
japonica.  and  Pelouzo  in  IS:U  investigated  nut-galls  and 
showed  the  acid  character  of  tannin.  Davy,  Proust,  ^'au- 
quelin,  ("haptal,  F.  Kntipp,  Iloilel.  and  nuiuy  other  chem- 
ists contributed  important  investigations  on  the  subject. 
Mechanism  has  done  much  nioru  than  chemistry  to  expe- 
dite the  operations  and  improve  the  appearance  of  leather. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  however,  that  in  most  cases  the 
fjiiality  of  tin*  UmIIht  has  deteriorated  in  proportion  as  the 
processes  have  been  quickened. 

The  Mnnufictnrc  nf  Leather  is  conducted  in  three  en- 
tirely distinct  ways:  I,  tanniuf/  by  the  aid  of  bodies  con- 
taining tannin:  II.  /xin'rir/  with  alum  and  common  stilt; 
HI.  r/nri)/'/ with  oil.  The  whole  wkin  is  not  converted  into 
leather,  hut  only  that  portion  known  as  iha  atrium  or  dirma, 
which  possesses  a  librous  texture.  This  is  covered  on  the 
hair  or  bloom  side  by  the  epidermis,  consisting  of  nu- 
cleated cells,  and  on  the  flesh  side  by  a  fatly  tissue,  bolh 
of  which  are  renio\<;d  by  tin-  tanner. 

1.  Tnnuin;/. — The  skins  of  almost  all  quadrupeds  may 
be  converted  intu  leather.  In  practice,  the  hidrs  of  bulls 
and  oxen  yield  the  best  leather  for  soles,  harness,  iinil  for 
belting;  calves'  skins  I'lirnish  Iho  best  upper  leather  fur 
buots  anci  nhoes  ;  himli,  sheep,  g(uit,  and  buck  skins  nre 
generally  tawed  with  alum  or  oil  for  the  preparation  of 
glove,  wash,  or  bookbinder."*'  leather.  Mont  of  the  so- 
Ciilled  liurkfi/cin  is  now  prepared  by  tawing  the  ekins  of 
wild  hogf4  from  Africa.  Alligators'  hides  have  recently 
been  introduced  for  boots  anil  .shoes.  Horse,  nss.  pig,  and 
seal  skins  are  tunned  for  trunks  and  saddlery  purpusca. 
Vor..  11.  — HI7 


Preparation  of  the  Skin*. — (1)  Steeping  or  macerating 
in  water  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  soften  the  skin  and  to 
remove  blood  and  dirt.  Fresh  hides  are  macerated  two  or 
three  days,  dried  or  salted  hides  eight  or  ten  days.  They 
are  taken  out  of  the  water  twice  daily  and  put  back  again. 
(2)  Cleansing  the  flesh  side  is  effected  by  supporting  the 
hide  on  a  "  tree"  ()r  "  beam,"  a  stout  semicircular  plank, 
and  .^craping  it  with  a  dressing-knife  to  remove  the  fatty 
tissue,  etc,  (3)  Loosening  the  hair  is  effected  by  sweating, 
liming,  or  treatment  with  depilatories.  Sweating  is  a 
jtutrelactivc  fermentation  wliich  is  often  resorted  to  for  sole 
leather,  as  lime  tends  to  render  tlie  leather  brittle.  The 
hides  are  ])iled  up  with  the  flesh  side  inward  in  a  tank 
which  can  be  closed  to  retain  the  heat  generated  by  the 
fermentation.  Some  salt  or  wood  vinegar  is  generally 
rubbed  on  them  beforehand.  When  the  smell  of  ammonia 
is  perceptible  the  o]»eration  is  completed.  Similar  results 
are  obtained  by  hanging  the  hides  in  rooms  heated  to  from 
i  86°  to  122°  F.^  the  air  of  which  is  kept  moist  by  steam. 
I  Liming  consists  in  placing  the  hides  in  vats  with  milk  of 
i  lime,  frequently  transferring  them  from  one  vat  to  another, 
j  or  taking  them  out  and  replacing  them,  to  allow  the  lime 
to  act  equally  on  every  part.  AVhen  the  hair  is  found  to 
be  ]>roperly  loosened  the  hides  are  withdrawn.  Depila- 
tories are  used  for  skins  of  the  smaller  animals,  which  will 
sustain  neither  sweating  nor  liming.  Khusma,  a  niixture 
of  orpinicnt  and  two  or  three  times  its  weight  of  slaked 
lime,  has  long  lieen  used.  It  is  rubbeil  on  the  hair  siile  of 
the  skin,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  till  the  hair  is 
sufficiently  loosened.  Sulphide  of  calcium,  which  is  the 
active  agent  in  the  rhusnia,  has  of  late  been  substituted 
for  it.  The  refuse  lime  of  gasworks  contains  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  this  com]»ound,  and  may  be  used  with 
advantage.  In  Germany  sulphide  of  sotlium  is  now  used, 
either  in  solution  (1  part  t'»  10(1  of  water),  or  as  a  paste  with 
three  times  its  weight  ol  lime  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water.  The  paste  is  applied  with  a  brush  to  the  hair  side,  and 
the  hides  are  then  covered  with  damp  umtting.  to  jircvent 
the  drying  of  the  paste  ;  the  process  is  complete  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  hours.  Acid  liquids  possess  some  (lepilaiory  power, 
and  are  sometimes  used.  The  Calmnck  Tartais  employ 
sour  milk.  The  acid  liquid  resulting  from  the  fermenta- 
tion of  barley  or  rye  meal  in  water  has  been  used.  (4) 
Removing  the  hair  is  efi"ected  by  scraping  on  the  beam  with 
the  dressing-knife.  The  skins  are  then  washed  in  water. 
(5)  Ihttiny  is  next  resorted  to  for  the  purpnse  of  removing 
the  lime  and  the  lime  soaps  which  have  been  formed  in  the 
skin.  The  material  employed  is  the  dung  of  pigeons, 
fowls,  or  dogs,  mixed  with  water.  The  skins  are  jilaeed  in 
this,  and  frequently  handled  to  secure  uniform  action.  The 
dash-wheel  is  used  in  large  establishments  to  keep  the  con- 
tents of  the  vat  in  constant  motion  and  save  handling. 
Bating  is  very  effective,  but  it  is  attended  with  some  dis- 
advantages. The  putrefaction  of  the  bate  during  the 
steeping  injures  the  skins,  renders  them  lighter,  and  di- 
minishes their  strength.  The  process  inufil  therefore  be 
carefully  watched  and  interrupted  at  the  proper  momcrt. 
Dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  even  sugar  solutions — 4  or  5 
pounds  of  sugar  or  nmlasses  to  OU  gallous  of  water — have 
been  recouimended  as  sulistilutes  fnr  dung.  (G)  Swelling 
or  raising  the  hides  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  swell  the 
fibres,  and  make  the  skins  more  susceptible  to  the  action 
of  the  tanning  solutions.  The  swelling-hath  may  consist  of 
(n\  barley  meal  and  one  tenth  its  weight  of  sour  dough 
diffused  in  wati-r,  which  yiidd  by  fermentation  lactic  and 
other  acids;  [h)  oi  spent  tnn-Hquor,  which  contains  con- 
siderable lactic  and  butyric  acid;  (c)  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
1  part  of  acid  to  1000  or  I.'dlO  of  water.  Considerable  jtcj- 
udice  exists  against  suljihurie  acid,  on  the  ground  that  it 
injures  the  quality  of  the  leather,  but  it  is  still  extensively 
used,  (7)  Tunnintj. — The  tanning  nmterials  arc  various 
astringent  vegetable  protlucts  which  ci)nlain  tannin  (tan- 
nic acid).  Those  most  U8e<l  are  oak.  fir,  and  hemlnck  bark, 
sunuic,  divi-tlivi,  Valonia  nuts,  myrobalnns.  eutch.  gam- 
bir,  catechu,  and  kino.  (See  article  Tannic  Ai'ID.)  The 
impregnation  nf  the  hides  wilh  tannin  is  efreeted  by  (o) 
placing  them  between  layers  of  coarsely  crushed  bark  in  a 
vat,  which  is  then  filled  with  water  or  old  liquors;  {b)  iui> 
mersing  them  in  first  a  weak  aqni-ous  infusion  of  (he  tan- 
ning material,  and  afterwards  in  a  stronger:  (c)  sewing 
two  hides  together  into  a  sack  and  filling  this  with  the  tan- 
ning solution.  The  jirogress  <»f  the  operation  can  bo  ascer- 
tained by  exiMiiining  the  hide  on  a  freshly  cu(  edge,  which 
shows  the  depth  to  which  the  tannic  noid  has  peni-trated. 
When  the  appearance  is  uniform  throughout  the  thickness 
the  tanning  is  completed.  Quick  tiinnii>g  may  be  accom- 
plished by  various  ineiins,  s<)nu>  gootl,  oIIuts  objectionable. 
i'l)  The  npplieation  of  hydrostatic  p^e^(^u^e  |o  force  Iho 
liquor  through  the  hides;  (/')  ciroulation  of  the  liquor 
among  the  hides;  (f)  sewing  the  hides  into  sacks,  filling 
with  oak-bark  chips  and  water,  and  immersing  in  vnis  uf 
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catechu  infusion  made  dense  by  "-"'^ff ' '  jf   ""d'^o.kl 
the  hides  in  the  liquor:  (e)  frequent  withdrawal  and  work 
iug  of  the  hides  on  r.dlers  ;  (/)  puncturmg    l-" J^''^^;  '^^ 

tTid::~r^<^?i:S^:HcS?^ 
i:;:,!^tr^::r^:r  :rie:--^t::^:.^t^|^ 

;;rz^,r>^^'^^tr^rs;:o-in:S;f!:; 

upper  '*^a  n-r   u  uniform  thickness;    '-.    scrap- 

f:r?o"r  r    mila    purpo-se      ')  graining  with  the  pommel  or 
,ng  tor  a  s.mu.ir  P  ,  li    .^j^j    „  =  ff  „i,h  a  flattening  iron  or 
fonrto^'re  ,  o  e    re'ase"    e "f  (e)  greasing,  which  consists 
„  rubhin'  in  a  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow  :  the  skins  are 
pre  "iou.lv   moistened,   and    after   the    apphcation   of   the 
Sre^  e  ire  hun-  in  warm  rooms  to  dry  it  ,n  ;  (/ )  blaeken- 
fn"  which  is  elected  by  an  application  of  a  fresh  so  ut.on 
of%ak  bark,  and  then  of  copperas  (ferrous  sulph.ate)  solu- 
"L   "o  whiJh  some  blue  vitJi^l  (cuprie  sulphate)  has  been 
added;    (7)  greasing  again;    (h)  applying  a  so  ,. ton  o 
gue  ami  tallow;  (OpoUshing  with  glass.  (For  details  with 
fe^ar.l  to  special  varieties  of  leather  see  l>elow,  and  also 
Monocco  hLrnEn.)     Lacquered  leather,  commonly  called 
patent    leather,    is    made    by  applying    a    va-nish     o    the 
leather,  and  then  placing  it  in  a  stove  heated  to  about  l.U 
F      This  causes  the  varSish  to  become  thin,  to  spread  out 
evenlv,  and  dry  to  a  smooth,   polished  surface.     Cow  or 
sidit  skins  are  generally  used  for  this  purpose. 
^Conl,.ran  differs  from  morocco  in  being  prepared  from 
heavy  skins,  and  by  retaining  its  natural  grain.     It  is  a 
soft   fine  -rained,  colored  leather,  usually  dyed  red,  yellow, 
or  b'l..ck      It  was  originally  prepared  by  the  ancient  Ori- 
entals     It  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  at  Cordova  in 
Spain,'  whence  the  name.     The    French    name    for  shoe 
nfakc  ,  co,<l.,u.,;er,  is  probably  derived  from  this  leather. 
The  manufacture  of  this  leather  was   established  at  Cor- 
dova, and  for  a  long  time  European  markets  were  chiefly 
su^pied  from  this  "city.     The  best  qualities  of  <=°/do.an 
are  now  made   at    Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  Aleppo  , 
Bremen  supnlies  the  best  German. 

}'„/■«  or   Russia  Leather  is  a  very  9";™S;P''^°*'t  ": 
water  ight  leather,  usually  colored  red  or  bHck.  which  has 
r  peculiar  penetrating  odor,  due  to  'h^  "■'  °f  ^'J"^,;'^'' 
which  it  is  impregnated.     It  was  invented  by  fh"  Bulga- 
Hins      The  best  is  made  in  various  Russian  and  Lithua- 
nian provinees.   The  name  yufts  is  derived  from  the  Russian 
r-",Cgnrfying  a  pair,  and  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
two  lid?s  are  s?wed  together  in  the  form  of  a  sack  for  the 
dyeing  operation.     The  hides  of  young  cattle  are  genera  ly 
employed,  but  sometimes  horse,  sheep,  goat   and  calfskins 
a™    employed.     The  hides  are  cleansed  with  lime  in  the 
usual  manner.     They  are  swelled  in  an  acid  '-'»  P-P"^? 
with  malt,  exhausted  tan-liquor,  or  /,-a.cM-a,  the  dung  ot 
do.^s  rubbed  up  with  water.     Wdlow.  fir   and  birch  bark 
are   employed  in  the  tanning.     The  hides  are  hrst  sub- 
mitted for  some  days  to  the  action  of  partially  exhausted 
bak;  thevare  then  placed  in  vats  with  fresh  bark,  or  a 
warm  infusion  made  from  it.     The  tanning  '-^"7"  ^J^ 
or  «ix  weeks.    The  tanned  hides  .are  next  impregnated  with 
dinr,:.,  or  el.cher,,  the  oil  of  birch  obtained  from  birch-wood 
b/drv  distillation.     It  is  rubbed  in  on  the  flesh  side  and 
when' the   hides   are   thoroughly    impregnated,    'hey    are 
stretched  till  soft  and  supple.     They  are  tl>«°/"bbed  on 
the  hair  side  with  alum  solution,  grained,  and  dried,     ine 
dry  hides  arc  sewed  together  in  pairs,  forming  sacks  which 
ar^  filled  with  the  dve-liquor,  which  for  red  is  a  decoction 
of  sandal-wood.     The  dyed  leather  is  dressed  by  tbe  usua 
mechanical  operations.     Russia  leather  is  specially  useful 
for  bookbinding,  the  oil  of  birch  repelling  insects.  _ 

II     Taicwf,  irlth   Alnmlna   Salt,  ("white    tanning   )  IS 
eenerallv  resorted  to  fur  sheep  and  goat  skins,  though  it  is 
also  applied  to  cow  and  ox  hides  for  moccasin  and  lace 
leather      The  thick   skins   are  prepared  as  for  tanning; 
sheen  and  "oat  skins  are  more  carefully  cleansed  and  treed 
from  hair  a^nd  wool.     Lime  and  fermented  bran-liquor  are 
used,  however,  as  already  described.     The  skins  are  then 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  common  salt  and  alum.     Attcr 
removal  from  the  solution  and  drying  the  skins  appear 
shrunken  and   stiff.      In  order  to  restore   suppleness   and 
flexibility  they  are  dampened  with  water,  and  subjected  to 
mechanical  operations  which  stretch  and  kne^ad  them.     If 
Uiin  they  arc  stretched  on  a  frame  to  dry.    Thick  hides  are 
g,4ased  as  described  under  Tanni,,^.     Fine  gloye-leather  , 
fawed  by  a  different  process.     The  skins  of  kids  or  lambs 
Te  most  carefully  handled  to  avoid  abrading  or  staining 
them.     They  are  cleansed  and  unhaired  by    ime  and  bran - 
iqu"rs  as  for  ordinary  tawing.     The  taw.ng   is  effected 
by  applying  a  paste  composed  of  wheat  flour  yolks  of  eggs 
&ommon'^saU,and'water^    As  'he  yolks  of  eggs  aid 
by  furnishing  the  oil  which  they  contain  in    he  state  of 
emulsTon,  which  gives   the  kid  leather  its  highly  prized 


suppleness  and  softness,  they  may  be  replaced  by  an  emul- 
^!Lf  almond,  olive,  or  fish  oil.  The  skins  are  thoronghlv 
soaked  and  kneaded  in  the  paste,  to  which  2  or  3  per  cent, 
of  carbolic  acid  is  often  added  to  prevent  putrefaction,  and 
packed  in  heaps.  They  are  then  stretched  by  hand  and 
Rapidly  dried  il.  the  air.  They  are  then  dampened,  placed 
in  linen  cloths,  and  trodden  to  render  them  sof  .  They 
are  then  planed,  dried,  and  planed  again,  polished  by  rub- 
bing wUh  a  heavy  glass  disk  or  by  the  appreteur,  s.multa- 
neousTy  with  the  application  of  some  white  of  egg,  gum, 
or  fine  soap,  to  give  i  gloss  to  the  hair  side,  which  is  af.er- 

""A^./tccit-Oennine  Oriental  shagreen  (saghir,  sa.jr!. 
,„,,rV/is  a  variety  of  tawed  leather  which  has  long  been 
ce  eb  ated  for  its  hardness  and  strength.  Its  appearance 
s  very  peculiar,  the  grain  side  being  covered  with  globular 
IrlnuU  which  are  produced  by  stamping  the  hard  seeds 
of  the  w  Id  orach  {Chenapo,liu,n  a/t„m)  into  the  wet  hide, 
and  afterwards  knocking  them  out.  Jh.s  lea  her  origin- 
ated in  the  East,  and  the  best  is  now  brought  Irom  Persia 
I  Con=  antinople,  Algiers,  and  Tripoli.  The  name  shagreen 
is  also  appli'ed  to  fish-skin  prepared  for  covers  and  for  pol- 

"'llf.  7.1-.K,  .r.<*  0,7  ("  Samian  tawing"),  for  the  prep 
aration  of  shammy  (chamois)  or  wash-leather.  For  this 
leather  the  upper  or  exterior  layer  ot  the  corium  of  the 
htk  skins  is  cut  away,  as  it  is  too  compact  and  prevents 
he  ready  absorption  of  oil.  Thin  skins,  as  those  of  lambs 
and  goat^.  a"  not  deprived  of  the  exterior  layer  The 
skins  are  prepared  with  lime  and  the  subsequent  bran-bath 
as  m  alum-tawing.  They  are  then  stretched  and  rubbed 
with  oil.  which  is^orked  in  by  the  f»>'-B-°"^»'>'°'>  .^.^J 
are  then  hung  in  the  air.  Oiling,  ^'a^P'"?  >" '^f.  f""'"|- 
machine,  and  exposure  to  the  air  are  repeated  ti  1  a  suf- 
Men  quantity  of  oil  has  been  worked  into  the  skin.  The 
kins  a?e  then-heaped  together  in  a  warm  room  to  produce 
a  kind  of  fermentation,°which  must  be  carefully  watched, 
and  occasionally  interrupted  by  airing  to  prevent  over- 
heating The  oil  becomes  rancid  by  these  operations,  and 
arpear^s  to  combine  with  the  animal  l^'^'"^.}''^^'^^ 
The  uncombined  oil  is  then  removed  by  a  'eP'd  I>a  '•  of 
potash  solution,  and  the  skins  are  wrung  ont  and  dr  ed. 
The  softness  and  supldeness  are  restored  by  dressing. 
Cordovan  or  Turkey  leather  is  oil-tawed,  without  having 
the  hair  side  removed,  while  the  flesh  side  is  blackened  in 

'"^^Z^c  rf,;  r«,c,„,.-According  to  Knapp's  researches 
a  very  good  white  kid  leather  is  obtained  by  tawing  he 
enldernfrs  (hlo.s)  from  lamb  or  goat  skins  in  a  saturated 
3u.ion  of  stearic  acid  in  alcohol.  The  leather  thus  ob- 
tained is  very  soft,  has  a  whiter  color  than  ordinary  glac6 
lr.nfher   and  a  beautiful  gloss.  , 

',^<'c, -According. o  the  report  of  the  °»>.  t.  «nsus 
there  were  in  1870  in  the  V.  S.  4237  tanneries,  with  a  cap- 

taT  orS42,720,o05,  employing  20,7S4  hands,  and  paying 
«7rU+ir.  n  wages  per  annum.  The  bark  employed 
amoun'ted  to 7,250.346  cords,  valued  at  §9,089,3.13 ;  8, ,  88, ,  o2 
hides  9  fi64  148  skins,  and  other  materials  of  a  value  of 
SL63i .234.  were  used,  the  total  value  of..he.n>atena  »  >,- 
ini  $t;3,0B9,491.     The  products  were  l'.'"""*^^^   of 

cither  and  9,794,148  skins,  of  an  aggregate  value  of 
SS6  169  883  There  were  also  3083  establishments  for  cur- 
ryfng  Veather.  with  a  capital  of  S12  303.785,  eniploy.ng 

10,027   hands,  and  paying  $4,154,114  in   wages.      These 

consumed—  i«'!784  271 

9,133,:«0  sides,  value 68^215 

4,084.9.H0  skins,  value.... l'64' 495 

2,089,754  callous  oil,  value l-505'612 

Other  materials,  value iTT^gs 

Cost  of  all  materials S43,o65,593 

and  produced  9,133,330  sides  "f  Jeathera„d  4^84.980 
skins  the  total  value  of  which  was  ?o4.  91.16-.  ^ew\ork 
and  rioston  are  the  great  markets  lor  all  sorts  of  leather  m 

'^"l-t°Z7e:-nc  Arts  0/  Tamnng  nud  C,<r,-y,„3.by  Camp- 
beil  Morfit;  A  A.ic  and  Complete  Treat,.e  on  the  Art,  of 
r«  ,rrC<r,-,/,-|K,.  «-d  Lea,her-Dre„!n;,,  by  H.  I^u^^a-ce  ; 
CH  Schmidt's  iLdhneh  der  Lohgerhere,  :Handb„rh  der 
Weisnerbere!  ;  Die  Saffian/ahrieatinn  :  D,e  J-^'lertarbe- 
t  nnJ  Die  Kur.ehnerkunM  ,  and  Knoderer  s  Aeuc  W  .<•*- 
,  e  Erfindung  in  der  Lohgerherei ;  Die  Fabr,kc,t,on  de, 
?oh,arenleIers  in  Deutschland.  by  FA.  Gun.her:  Mr- 
Zrhder  SoUlederqerberei.  by  Von  Bichon  ;  .\atnr  „„,    IK-- 

Xene,  Journal  der  qr.ammten  Gerherc,  ;  Oerber  tour>e,  , 
\  ,:  etPeau..  by  H.  Villain;  -Vu-.W.i  ''^'If'^'gi^^'^J 
mir.  by  J.  P.  Damoure.ti :  Cur,  e,  Feavjr.  by  JL  Fan  er 
Ra,,port,  du  Jury  Internat.onal  ^■'i'-  '^ 'l'.''- /^VaJner's 
Diellonary  of  Art,.  Manu/aetures,  and  M,ne,  ;  Wagners 
?:rX,i  :■' Wa.ts's  Dietionary;  Muspratt  s  f^....tr„ 
especially  last  German  edition.  C.  1 .  (-handler. 
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Leather'-wood,  iUoose-wood,  or  Wic'opy,  tho 

Uirta  pftfii9triny  a  shrub  of  the  order  Thyuielaeea?,  is  abuD- 
Jant  ill  tlio  Dorthurn  parts  of  Xorth  America.  Its  tough 
bark  was  used  by  the*  Indiaus  for  thongs  or  cordage.  The 
bark  has  irritant  cathartic  properties,  and  it:^  decoction  in 
8inall  ilosos  is  reconinicndfd  for  the  euro  of  sick  headache. 
Its  woiid  is  very  white,  soft,  and  brittle. 

Leatherwood,  post-tp.  of  Henry  co.,  Va.   Pop.  3673. 

Lcathes  (Stanley^  D.  D.,  b.  at  Ellesborough,  Eng- 
land. .Mar.  21,  ISoO;  educated  at  Cambridge;  served  as 
curate  in  several  churches  in  London;  became  in  1SG:J  pro- 
fesjior  of  Hebrew  in  King's  College,  London,  and  has  espe- 
cially devoted  himself  to  Christian  evidences.  Ho  was 
Boy lo  lecturer  from  ISGS  to  1870.  Hulsean  lecturer  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1873.  and  Bampton  lecturer  at  Oxford  in  1871; 
iis  a  member  of  the  Anglican  commission  for  tho  revision 
of  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testamrnt.  and  was  one  of  the 
dek'gatcs  to  tlio  Evangelical  Alliance  in  tho  session  of 
LS7.i  in  New  York.  His  best  known  work  is  the  Witness 
of  St.  Juhn  to  Chrht. 

li^VitiU  qui  Court,  a  former  county  of  Nebraska,  now 
called  Knox  (which  secj. 

Leav'el  i  Rov.  HAnrx),  M.  I).,  b.  in  Madison  co.,  Ky., 
May,  IS12  ;  graduated  at  tho  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1S;!3;  practised  medicine  in  Kentucky  and  Mississippi 
for  several  years,  and  in  1S47  entered  the  ministry,  in  which 
be  rose  to  eminence.  He  was  pastor  of  tho  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  »South,  in  Vicksburg,  at  tho  time  of  his 
death.  Sept.  11,  1S17.  T.  0.  SrMMERS. 

liCav'en  [Fr.  Umtn,  from  Lat.  Icvare,  to  ''raise''],  a 
piece  of  sour  dough  used  for  raising  bread.  Tho  principle 
of  its  action  is  the  same  as  that  of  Yeast  (which  see). 

IjCav'cnu'orth,  county  of  N.  E.  Kansas,  bounded  E. 
partly  by  the  jMistouri  River  and  S.  by  tin;  Kansas  River. 
It  has  a  rich  and  well-euUivated  soil.  Coal  is  found.  Cat- 
tle, grain,  and  wool  arc  staple  products.  Tobacco,  car- 
riages, and  clothing  arc  tho  most  important  articles  of 
manufacture.  Tho  county  is  traversed  by  several  railroads. 
Cap.  Leavenworth.      Pop.  32,144. 

Leavenworth,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Crawford  co.,  Ind., 
on  the  Ohio  Uivcr,  00  miles  below  Louisville,  Ky.  It  has 
a  graded  school,  a  newspaper,  and  is  a  good  shipping-jioint. 
The  Great  AVyandottc  Cave  is  situated  5  miles  E.  of  the 
town.     Pop.  jG7. 

Leavenworth,  city  and  cap.  of  Leaven  worth  co.,  Kan., 
on  the  \V.  liaiik  of  tho  Missouri  River.  39  miles  from  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  and  312  mites  by  land  aI>ove  .St.  Louis;  E. 
terminus  of  the  Kansas  Central  (narrow  gauge)  and  the 
Kansas  Pacific  R.  Rs. ;  N.  terminus  of  thu  Leavenworth 
Lawrence  and  (ialveston.and  the  W.  terminus  of  the  S.  AV. 
line  of  tho  Chicago  Rock  I«hind  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  which 
latter  road  cmases  tho  Missouri  at  this  point  over  a  mag- 
nificent iron  bridge  constructed  at  a  cost  of  SI.OIIU.OIIO. 
Tho  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  known  as  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
and  the  Kansas  City  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Blufl's  K.  Its., 
also  pass  through  the  city.  Leavenworth  contains  27 
churclu'-^,  0  commodious  school-buildings,  several  private 
seminaries.  State  normal  school,  tho  S(.  Mary's  (Catholic) 
Academy,  2  orphan  asylums,  4  daily  and  6  weekly  news- 
papers, 4  monthly  periodicals,  2  insurance  companies,  6 
banks,  a  paid  fire  de|iartment,  and  4  niili'S  of  street  rail- 
way. Thf-*  Kansas  Statu  penitentiary  is  situated  4  miles  S. 
of  tlio  city.  Fort  Leavenworth  niililary  reH<'rvation  acl- 
jnins  tho  city  on  tho  N.,  and  has  a  military  prison.  Leaven- 
wnrlh  ilerivefl  its  chief  importance  from  the  manufacture 
of  carpets,  furniture,  stoves,  engines,  mining  muohincry, 
and  ipin  hridges.  It  is  the  larg_est  city  in  the  State,  a  great 
Centre  of  trade  with  the  Territories,  and  is  noted  among 
Western  cities  for  its  elegant  residences  and  its  many  miles 
of  !4haded  thoroughfares.  The  first  house  was  built  in  1M64. 
P<ip.  17.>'73.  tl.  \V.  ROBKRTS,  En.  "  CoMMEliriAl,." 

Leavenworth,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Brown  co.,  Minn.,  17 
mih-s  S.  W.  of  New  I'lm.     Pop.  43:1. 

Leavenworth  f  Emas  Warner),  LL.P.,  h.  at  Canaan, 
Cohinil.ia  co.,  X.  V..  Dec.  20,  lso:i ;  spent  his  childhood  anil 
youth  at  lireat  Barrington,  Mass.;  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
legi'  in  1^21  ;  began  the  study  of  law  the  same  year  in  the 
ntl'u'o  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  at  (ireat  Harrington  ;  spent 
2  years  at  flu;  Litehficld  (Conn.)  law-school;  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Jan.,  1S27.  in  whieh  year  he  removeii  to  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  where  he  practised  law  witli  SMCcess  for  nmny 
years  until  forced  by  ill  health  tn  abandon  il.  lie  was 
m;iyor  of  Syracuse  in  IS  lit  and  IS.'iU  ;  member  of  assembly 
in  Isr.O  an*d  1HJ7;  secretary  of  State  1 8,'> I -.').'>.  tn  whicli 
olliee  he  was  again  nominated  in  IH.'iO;  prewiilent  of  the 
board  of  tpiarantino  commissioners  ISftll;  eleeterl  regent 
of  the  university  Feb.,  iSfil  ;  nppointed  by  President  Lin- 
eulti    in    Mar.,    INOI,  commissioiKT  under  tho  convention 


with  New  Granada;  was  in  1865  president  of  a  board  of 
commissioners  to  locate  the  State  asylum  for  the  blind,  and 
in  the  same  year  trustee  of  the  State  asylum  for  idiots,  to 
which  post  he  was  twice  reappointed  :  member  for  the  fifth 
district  of  the  constitutional  commission  1872;  published 
in  lS7.'t  the  titnntlinjy  uf  the  Lf^areutcorth  Famili/  in  the 
U.  S.,  an  elaborate  work,  tho  result  of  years  of  research 
and  correspondence,  and  was  elected  1874  a  representative 
in  the  V.  S.  Congress.  He  is  now  (IS75)  president  of  the 
Syracuse  savings  bank,  of  the  gaslight  and  waterworks 
companies  of  that  city,  and  holds  numerous  other  posts  of 
trust  and  responsibility. 

Leavenworth  (Gen.  Hi:miv).  b.  in  Connecticut  Dec. 
10,  17^u;  studied  and  practised  law;  entered  the  army  in 
Apr.,  lS12,as  captain  of  the  2jtli  Xew  York  Infantry;  was 
made  majorof  tlio  Uth  Infantry  in  Aug.,  ISIII;  commanded 
his  regiment  atthe  battles  of  Chippewa  (July  [>)  and  Niag- 
ara Falls  (July  25,  1814).  being  wounded  in  the  latter  en- 
gagement; made  lieutenant-colonel  and  brevet  colonel  for 
bravery  in  the  above  engagements;  lieutenant-colonel  oth 
Infantry  of  tlie  regular  army  in  Feb.,  1818;  commanded 
expedition  against  Arickaree  Indians  on  the  upper  Mis- 
souri River;  made  brevet  brigadier-general  in  July,  1824; 
colonel  .'id  Infantry  in  Dec,  182."),  He  founded  several 
military  posts  on  the  Western  fr<mtier,  one  of  which.  Fort 
Leavenworth,  was  tho  nucleus  of  the  present  flourishing 
city  of  Leavenworth,  Kan.  D.  at  Cross  Timbers,  Indian 
Territory,  July  21,  1834. 

Leaves.     See  Leaf,  by  Prof.  Asa  Guav,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Leav'itt,  tp.  of  Oceana  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  ;J16. 

Leavltt,  post-v.  of  Monro©  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  0.,  7  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  CarroUton.     It  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Leavitt  (Joshca),  D.  D.,  h.  at  Heath,  Franklin  co.. 
Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1794;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1S14  ;  studied 
law,  and  in  l^l'J  was  admitted  to  the  bar :  ]»ractised  law  in 
Heath,  Mass.,  and  Putney,  Vt. ;  graduated  in  1825  at  the 
Yalo  Divinity  School;  was  tho  highly  successful  pastor  of 
a  Congregational  church  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  1826-2S; 
editor  of  the  Sailor'a  Mar/aziiir.  1828-,'Jl  ;  of  the  New  York 
ICrintf/'fist  \S-'.\l-?,7 ',  o^  tho  Enianci/jtttor  lS.'J7-47:  and  in 
Is  IS  hcfame  connected  witii  tho  luiltpnuleut,  whi(di  ccpii- 
nection  lie  retained  till  his  death.  Mr.  Lea\  iti  was  always 
active  in  tho  cause  of  Suuday  schools,  temperaneo,  seamen's 
aid,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  was  a  zealous  free- 
trader, and  greatly  influenced  the  politieal  ojiiniou  of  his 
time.     D.  Jan.  16,  1873,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Lebade'a  [Ac0d6€ta],  now  Livaiha.  an  ancient  town 
of  B»x'otia,  at  tho  northern  foot  of  Helicon,  noted  for  tho 
cave  of  Trophuuius  and  a  famous  oracle. 

Leb'anon  [Hcb..  from  hthurm,  *'  to  be  white  ;"  Assyrian 
Lahnuim  :  (Jr.  Ai^avo? :  Lat.  Libanna ;  Arabic  JvOel  Uh- 
iifin],  a  celebrated  range  of  mountains  in  Syria,  extending 
about  1 10  miles  along  the  sea-coast  from  the  Nahr-el- 
Kibir  (Eleutherus)  River  on  the  N.  to  the  Nahr-el-Litany 
(Leoutes)  on  tho  S.  ;  i.  r.  from  the  great  pass  opening  into 
the  valley  of  llamah  (Hanmtli).  lat.  ;J4°  40',  to  the  vieiuity 
of  Tyre,  in  lat.  ;Jo°  20',  and  separated  by  the  elevated  val- 
ley of  El-Bukaa  (Code-Syria),  10  to  20  miles  wide,  from 
the  parallel  range  of  Asti-Lkwanon  (which  see),  similarly 
extruding  from  near  Hoins  (Kmesa)  on  the  N.  to  the  juak 
of  Jebel-esh  Sheikh  (Hermon),n  few  miles  S.  of  Danuisctis. 
In  the  centre  of  tho  valley  of  EMlukaa  are  tho  majestic 
ruins  of  Baalbkc  (which  i^ee),  the  ancient  Ilcliiipolis.  m-ur 
which  rise  tho  Aasy  (Orontes)  and  Litany  rivers,  tlie  f-o'- 
mer  flowing  N.  to  the  Cilician  (iiilf.  the  latter  S.  lo  llu- 
MediterrancFin,  above  Tyre.  Physically,  the  muuntiiins  nf 
Lebanon  are  connected  northwards  through  their  prolonga- 
tion, the  Jebel  Nusarieh.  with  the  great  chain  of  Taurus  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  southward,  through  tlie  hiwer  mountains 
of  Palestine  jind  Mnab.  with  the  Sinaitic  group  and  the 
coast  range  of  W.  Arabia;  and  some  ni"deri)  geographers 
enipbty  tho  name  in  this  wider  sense.  Lebanon  was  at  tho 
earliest  recorded  period  the  chief  geogranhieal  feature  and 
eastern  limit  of  Imuknuia  (whieli  see);  it  was  alternately 

'  suhject  to  Assyria  and  Egypt,  "hose  nxmarchf*  often  cin- 
phiyed  its  celehrated  eedars  tu  .-npply  tiinher  for  their  edi- 
flees,  and  was  iiuludeil  within  the  houndaries  of  tho  Hebrew 

;  "  land  iif  promise"  (Num.  .x.x.xiv. ;  Dent.  xl.  24  ;  Josh.  i.  A), 
though  it  never  catne  into  their  possession,  nnlers  in  a  very 
limited  sense  for  a  brief  peri<Ml,  and  may  nroperly  be  e«.n- 

j  sidered  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  lloly  Land.  The 
bookn,  prophetic,  poetic,  and  hist<irical.  of  the  Old  Te«- 
tament  abound  in  references  to  Lebanon,  which  supplied 
the  limber  for  Sulumon's  niai;nificenl  temple  and  piilaees; 
and  tho  term  usually,  though  not  uniformly,  imdudeo  both 
ranges.  Lebanon  proper  was  called  hy  tho  early  Arabian 
geographers  Jebel  Liluian,  an<l  by  later  writers  Jobpl-eI- 
(Hmrby.  "the  west  mtuintain,"  in  diptinotion  from  Anti- 
Lebanon,  called  Jebel  esh  Shurkv,  "the  vaM   iiioun'nin." 
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These  Dames,  however,  are  now  seldom  heard  in  Syria, 
where,  besides  local  names,  the  northern  section  is  called 
Jebel-Alikar,  the  central  Sunnin,  and  the  southern  Jebel- 
cd-Druzc.  Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  the  plain  of 
Phtenicia  is  of  varying  breadth,  but  never  more  than  10  or 
15  miles,  while  spurs  are  several  times  thrown  off  which  jut 
precipitously  into  the  sea.  The  base  of  the  range  has  an 
average  breadth  of  20  miles;  the  peak  of  Jebel  Timarun 
attains  a  height  of  10.J33  feet,  that  of  Dahar-el-Kudib 
10,051,  and  Sunnin  S500  feet.  The  elevation  decreases 
towards  the  S.,  aud  falls  rapidly  from  the  "  twin-peaks  " 
of  Tomat-Niha  (6500  feet)  to  the  wild,  abrupt  ravine  of 
the  Litany,  whose  banks  sometimes  rise  perpendicularly 
1000  feet.  The  mass  of  Lebanon  is  a  hard,  partially  crys- 
tallized Jurassic  limestone,  surmounted  in  many  places  by 
a  grayish  white  cretaceous  deposit,  whence  perhaps  the 
name.' more  usually  derived  from  the  snows,  which  cover 
the  main  ridge  from  December  to  March.  The  southern 
section  exhibits  traces  of  violent  volcanic  action,  and 
earthqu.akes  are  still  frequent,  that  of  1!>:!7  having  buried 
thousands  of  persons  in  Safed  beneath  the  ruins  of  their 
homes.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Maronites,  a  Cliristi.an 
sect,  in  the  N..  and  Druses,  professing  a  corrupted  Moham- 
medanism, in  the  .S.  These  races  are  rivals,  and  have  for 
centuries  been  at  feud :  a  terrible  massacre  of  Christians 
in  1860  resulted  in  European  intervention.  The  district  is 
subject  to  a  Maronitc  governor,  dcpeniling  upon  the  pasha- 
lie  of  Damascus.  There  are  more  than  :'.0  ruins  of  ancient 
teui|iles  within  this  region,  which  has  still  a  considerable 
population.  Cap.  Nahr-ed-Dammur,  formerly  called  Deir- 
el-Kainr.  Pouter  C.  Bliss. 

Lebanon,  county  of  S.  E.  Pennsylvania.  Area,  300 
square  miles.  It  consists  in  the  main  of  the  very  fertile 
Lebanon  Valley,  and  is  bounded  N.  W.  by  a  range  of  the 
Kittatinny  Mountains.  Its  soil  is  a  rich  reddish  clay  loam. 
Live-stock  and  grain  are  staple  products.  Clothing,  metallic 
wares,  tobacco,  furniture,  carriages,  flour,  etc.  are  largely 
manufactured.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Lebanon 
Valley,  the  North  Lebanon,  and  the  Lebanon  and  Fre- 
mont R.  Rs.     Cap.  Lebanon.     Pop.  34,096. 

Lebanon,  post-v.,  cap.  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Ala.,  on  the 
Alabama  aud  Chattanooga  R.  K.  (Brandon's  Station). 
Lebanon,  tp.  of  Sharpe  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  509. 
Lebanon,  post-tp.  of  \ew  London  co..  Conn.,  contains 
several  villages,  and  has  important  manufacturing  interests. 
Pop.  2211. 

Lebanon,  post-v.  of  St.  Clair  co.,  111.,  24  miles  E.  of 
St.  Louis,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  K.  K..  has  7  churches, 
4  hotels,  1  bank.  1  weekly  and  1  semi-monthly  newspaper,  1 
machine-shop,  2  large  mills,  and  a  great  variety  of  stores. 
It  is  noted  for  its  educational  advantages,  being  the  seat 
of  McKendree  College  (Methodist,  founded  1835),  the  oldest 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  West,  aud  is  quite  a  summer 
resort  for  residents  of  St.  Louis.     Pop.  2117. 

T.  W.  EcKERT,  Ed.  "  Journ.vl." 
Lebanon,  post-v.  of  Centre  tp.,  cap.  of  Boone  co.,  Ind., 
at  the  junction  of  the  Indianapolis  Cincinnati  and  Lafay- 
ette with  the  Anderson  Lebanon  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  26 
miles  N.  W.  of  Indianapolis,  has  2  weekly  newspapers,  5 
churches,  3  banks,  4  hotels,  3  mills,  3  stave-factories,  an 
academy,  and  47  stores.     Pop.  1572. 

T.  H.  H.1RUIS0N-,  Ed.  "Pioxeer." 
Lebanon,  post-v..  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  Ky.,  07  miles 
S.  E.  of  Louisville,  on  the  Knoxville  branch  of  the  Louis- 
ville Nashville  and  tlreat  Southern  R.  R..  at  its  junction  with 
the  Cumberland  and  Ohio,  has  2  national  banks,  8  churches, 

2  hotels,  2  weekly  newsp.apcis,  3  high  schools,  1  carriage 
and  1  furniture  manufactory,  and  is  the  shipping-point  for 
the  productions  of  several  counties.     Pop.  925. 

James  W.  Hopper,  Ed.  "  SriSD.VRD." 
Lebanon,  post-tp.  of  York  co..  Me.,  on  the  New  Hamp- 
shire line  and  on  the  Portland  and  Rochester  R.  R.   It  has 

3  churches.     Pop.  1953. 

Lebanon,  tp.  of  Clinton  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1119. 

Lebanon,  tp.  of  Dakota  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  216. 

Lebanon,  tp.  of  Cooper  co..  Mo.     Pop.  3316. 

Lebanon,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Laclede  co.,  Mo.,  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  185  miles  S.  W.  of  ,St.  Louis. 
It  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  contains  5  churches,  2  news- 
papers, a  first-class  seminary  and  a  number  of  stores,  and 
is  the  business  centre  of  a  large  tract  of  surrounding  coun- 
try.    Pop.  of  V.  1090;  of  tp.  3358. 

J.  G.  Lemen.  Ed.  ANn  Prop,  of  "  Anti-Moxopolist." 

Lebanon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.,  on  the 
Connecticut  River  and  Northern  R.  R.,  65  miles  N.  W.  of 
Concord,  directly  opposite  White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  has 
3  churches,  1  national  ami  1  savings  bank,  1  weekly  news- 
paper, numerous  stores,  a  fine  park,  extensive  manufactures 


of  furniture,  agricultural  implements,  iron  castings,  etc., 
and  the  only  elastic  sponge  manufactory  in  the  U.  S.  The 
West  Village  has  a  church,  a  hotel,  railroad  shops,  and  the 
Tilden  Ladies'  Seminary,  Water-power  is  afi'orded  by  the 
Muscouia  River,  which  falls  400  feet  within  the  town. 
Principal  industries,  farming  and  wool-growing.  Pop. 
3094.  E.  U.  Chenev,  Ed.  "Free  Press." 

Lebanon,  tp.  of  Hunterdon  co..  N.  J.     Pop.  3501. 
Lebanon,  post-v.  of  Clinton  tp.,  Hunterdon  co..  N.  J., 
on  the  New  Jersey  Central  R.  R.     It  has  important  manu- 
factures and  trade. 

Lebanon,  post-tp.  of  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Syra- 
cuse and  Chenango  Valley  R.  R.  The  Midland  and  the 
Utica  Clinton  and  Binghamton  R.  Rs.  also  traverse  the 
town.     Pop.  1559. 

Lebanon,  tp.  of  Meigs  co.,  0.     Pop.  1823. 
Lebanon,  a  v.   of  Bethel  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  0.  (P.  0. 
name.  MastertosM.      Pop.  124. 

Lebanon,  post-v.  of  Turtle  Creek  tp.,  cap.  of  Warren 
CO.,  0.,  5  miles  from  the  Little  Miami  R.  R.  and  30  ni.  N.  E. 
of  Cincinnati,  has  7  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers,  .'J 
hotels,  2  planing-mills,  a  new  town-hall,  a  public  library, 
a  national  normal  school  with  1600  students,  a  county  in- 
firmary and  orphans'  home.  Principal  industry,  farming. 
Pop.  '2749.     W.M.  C.  McClintock,  Pib.  "  Western  Star." 

Lebanon,  post-b.,  cap.  of  Lebanon  co..  Pa.,  beautifully 
located  on  the  Lcljanon  Valley  and  the  Philadeljihia  and 
Reading  R.  Rs.,  25  miles  E.  of  Harrisburg  and  5  miles  N. 
of  the  great  Cornwall  iron-hills.    It  has  15  churches,  1  daily, 

1  semi-monthlv,  and  7  weekly  (2  German)  newspapers,  and 
is  well  provided  with  banks,  hotels,  schools,  factories,  ma- 
chine-shops, and  stores.  Copper,  niarlde,  and  anthracite 
coal  abound,  the  latter  supplying  8  largo  furnaces.  It  is 
regularly  laid  out,  well  built  of  stone  and  brick,  has  a  fine 
water  and  gas  supply  and  other  modern  improvements. 
Situated  on  the  Swatara  Creek  and  Union  Canal,  it  is  the 
centre  of  an  active  trade.  The  original  settlers  were  Ger- 
mans, but  English  is  now  generally  spoken.     Pop.  6727. 

T.  T.  Worth,  Ed.  "  Coukier." 

Lebanon,  tp.  of  Wayne  co..  Pa.     Pop.  628. 

Lebanon,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Wilson  co.,  Tenn.,  30  miles 

E.  of  Nashville,  and  6  miles  S.  of  the  Cumberland  River, 

at  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Tennessee  and  Pacific  R.  R.  and 

of  the  Lebanon  and  Nashville  telegraph  line,  has  7  churches, 

2  national  banks,  4  hotels,  a  large  woollen-factory,  flouring 
and  other  mills,  a  market-house,  town-hall,  Masonic  and 
Odd  Fellows  halls,  a  business  and  telegraph  college,  2 
female  seminaries,  several  public  schools,  1  weekly  news- 
paper and  1  quarterlv  (educational)  periodical.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Cumberland  University,  founded  in  1842  by  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  which  is  now  fully  or- 
ganized with  six  departments  (including  law,  theology,  and 
engineering),  a  library  of  6000  volumes,  12  professors,  and 
an  average  of  300  students,  including  the  preparatory  de- 
partment.   Pop.  2073.     R.  L.C.White.  Ed.  "Herald." 

Lebanon,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Russell  co.,  Va.,  in 
Clinch  River  Valley,  15  miles  N.  of  Abingdon  and  21  miles 
from  the  Atlantic  Mississippi  and  <ihio  R.  R.,  has  2 
churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  male  and  female  academy, 
and  several  hotels,  stores,  aud  shops.  Principal  business, 
farming.     Pop.  of  v.  209;  of  tp.  2216. 

J.  B.  JoxEs,  Ed.  "  Rt;ssELL  Pbogress. 

Lebanon,  tp.  of  Dodge  co..  Wis.     Pop.  1621. 

Lebanon,  tp.  of  Waupacca  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  657. 

Lebanon  Springs,  post-v.  of  New  Lebanon  tp.,  Co- 
lumbia CO..  N.  Y.  It  is  a  place  of  summer  resort.  Here 
is  a  copious  mineral  spring,  having  a  constant  temperature 
of  70°  F.  The  waters  have  nearly  the  taste  of  pure  water, 
and  are  so  abundant  as  to  furnish  a  valuable  motive-power. 
The  hotel  accommodations  are  ample,  and  the  waters  have  a 
good  reputation  in  many  diseases.  In  the  vicinity  there 
are  largo  manufactories  of  thermometers  and  of  pharma- 
ceutical preparations.  (See  New  Lebanon  and  Mount 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.)  Near  at  hand  are  several  communities 
of  Shakers.     The  scenery  is  delightful. 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  located  at  Annville,  Leba- 
non CO.,  Pa.,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  R.,  21 
miles  E.  of  Harrisburg.  It  was  organized  and  chartered 
by  the  State  legislature  in  1867.  From  this  time  until  1871 
it  was  under  the  supervision  and  jurisdiction  of  T.  R.Vick- 
roy.  In  June  of  this  last-mentioned  year  the  board  of 
trustees  assumed  the  control  and  reorganized  the  faculty, 
with  L.  H.  ILammond,  the  present  incumbent,  as  president. 
The  growth  of  this  institution  has  been  gradual  and  con- 
stant, and  though  young  it  now  has  a  respectable  number 
of  students  in  each  of  the  college  classes.  Young  ladies 
are  admitted,  and  have  equal  advantages  with  young  men. 
They  may  pursue  the  same  course  of  study  or  the  one  cs- 
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pecially  arranged  for  them.  In  this  institution  tho  joint 
cdiK'ution  of  tin?  sexes  proves  not  only  successful,  but  in 
many  n'siiectsadvuntageuus.  There  are  cabinets  of  miuoraU 
and  a  iiiu.scuni  well  be^uu,  an<i  the  trustees  liiivo  ordered 
the  procuring  of  a  library  and  complete  appiirutus  during 
the  present  year.  L.  il.  Uammunu. 

Lebas'  (.Tf.av  Baptiste  Apollixairk),  b.  in  a  village 
in  the  ilepartment  of  Var,  Franco,  Aug.  I."i,  1707;  studied 
at  the  Kcole  Poly  technique :  was  employed  since  1823  as  an 
engineer  in  the  French  navy  :  became  keeper  of  the  naval 
museum  in  1839,  and  d.  in  Paris  in  ISTiJ.  His  name  be- 
came quite  famous  on  account  of  his  success  in  transport- 
ing the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  weighing  606,000  pounds,  from 
Thebes  in  Egypt  to  Place  dc  la  Concorde  in  Paris,  which 
ho  has  described  in  his  f/Obi'iiitque  tic  Luxury  histoire  t/e 
sa  tninMlatii)ti  <i  Paris,  etc.  (1S;»7). 

Lc  lias  (PuiLippE),  b.  at  Paris  June  18,  1794;  served 
first  in  the  navy,  then  in  the  army,  at  last  in  the  oflace  of 
the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  and  was  appointed  by  Queen  llor- 
tense  governor  to  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  in  1S20.  In  1S27 
be  returned  to  Paris:  was  appointed  pntfessor  in  Greek  at 
the  Lyceum  in  1S2'.):  and  nuido  :i  scientific  journey  in 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  in  IS  t2  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
errment.  His  principal  writings  arc  Expfication  dea  In- 
scripdnns  (jrecquca  et  latincH  rrcucHlicH  en  Grt'ce  [\SZ!}),aniX 
Vi><i>uf€  archeol'Kjique  en  Grcce  et  e»  Aaie  Mi'iieure  (1847). 
D.  at'paris  in  18G1. 

Lebeau'  (Jean  Loris  Joseph),  b.  Jan.  2, 1794,  at  Huy, 
in  the  province  of  Liege,  Uelgium  :  studied  law,  jiractised 
as  au  advocate  with  great  success;  founded  in  1S24  the 
Journal  Pulitifjue  fie  Llrr/e;  brought  about  that  alliance 
between  the  clerical  and  liberal  parties  which  made  it  pos- 
sible fur  the  Belgian  provinces  to  dissolve  tho  union  with 
the  Netiierlauds :  oppused,  as  member  of  the  congress  of 
ISMO  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  IS;;i,  the  annexation 
to  France  and  the  election  of  the  duke  of  Nemours  as  king; 
served  under  King  Leopold  as  minister  of  justice  to  1834; 
was  called  once  more  in  1810  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, but  retired  before  the  violent  opposition  of  tho  cleri- 
cal party.  D.  in  his  native  eily  JIar.  19,  ISriii.  He  wrote 
0(»Hfrratiftu8  nur  le  Potivoir  Hoytd  d'lnit  lea  Etuts  Oonstitu- 
tiunch  nSoO).  (See  Les  Fonduteura  de  la  Monarcliie  licli/ef 
by  Ju-ite,  1805.) 

Lrhediir,  town  in  Russia,  in  tho  government  of  Khar- 
kov, with  considerable  localtrade  and  manufactures.    Pop. 

i;v;77. 

Lcblanc'  (Uudain),  b.  at  La  Commanderie,  Deux- 
Sdvres,  France,  Nov.  20,  1790;  studied  veterinary  science 
at  the  school  of  Alfort,  where  ho  afterward  became  professor ; 
was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  prefecture  of  police  at  Paris 
in  18;i2,  and  elected  member  of  tho  Medical  Academy.  Be- 
sides a  great  number  of  minor  essays,  coinniuuicated  to 
various  medical  periodicals,  lie  publisheil,  together  with 
Trousseau.  Atlas  du  Dictionnaire  d*:  M^drrhie  et  de  Cht- 
rur»/ic  v/t>'rinairf:a,  and,  together  with  Foliin,  Trait€  de 
patholuijie  cumparee  (2  vols.,  1865). 

Le  Biriif,  post-tp.  of  Eric  co..  Pa.,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Krio  U.  K.     Pop.  1748. 

Le  BcEiif  (ErtMoNo),  marshal  of  France,  b.  at  Paris 
Dec.  0,  1S09  ;  received  his  military  eihication  in  the  ICcole 
Poly  technique;  entered  the  artillery  in  1822.  and  distin- 
guished himself  U9  oRieer  in  the  stalf  during  the  expedition 
against (.'onstantine.  From  Ih:!7  to  ]S40hoservedin  Algeria; 
returned  then  to  France  ;  became  second  commander  of  tho 
Kfolo  Polytechniquo  in  18 IS,  ami  went  in  1864  to  Trimea 
as  colonel  imd  chief  of  tho  staff  of  the  artillery.  Here  ho 
distinguished  himself  greatly,  both  in  tho  battle  of  Alma 
and  at  the  artillery  attack  on  Sebnstrqiol,  which  he  partly 
led;  in  Nc)V.,IS6I.he  was  made  abriga-lier-general.  After 
tho  close  of  the  fVimean  campaign  he  was  sent  ti-  Kinboorn 
as  commander-in-chief,  and  n-mained  there  to  I860.  Ho 
then  received  the  command  of  tho  artillery  of  the  guard; 
was  mailu  a  general  of  division  in  1867,  and  tnuk  iin  im- 
portant and  brilliant  part  in  the  Italian  war  of  1869.  In 
1809  he  was  commatidr-r  of  the  Oth  corps,  stationed  at  Tou- 
louse, Unfortunately  for  him,  Niel  d.  Aug.  1  I.  ISfifl,  nnd 
ho  was  called  u)>on  to  succeed  him  as  minister  of  war,  for, 
although  an  excellent  officer,  he  was  unable  to  master  an 
administration  o("  such  dimensions.  Mar.  21.  1870,  he  was 
created  a  marshal,  nnd  four  mrmfhn  nft'Twnr'l  tin'  war  with 
(Jermany  began.  Since  the  last  vielorir.us  wars  the  or- 
ganization of  the  French  army  had  mado  great  progress 
uiiiler  the  taleiited  ami  rnergetieal  government  of  Niel; 
lliiis  Le  Hreuf  believed  that  \\n'  army  was  fully  prepared 
l~ur  war.  But  ho  had  not  bren  abj..'  to  umbTstand  hnw 
Miii.'h  superior  was  the  <»rgani/af ion  of  the  (Jernuin  army. 
He  received  the  eminent  position  as  chief  i»f  the  staff  of  tho 
emperor— that  is,  of  actual  commander  of  (ho  army,  ns  tho 
emperor,  oven  bodily,  was  unable  to  command  in  person. 


But  this  task  was  too  heavy  for  the  marshal.  The  dispo- 
sitions of  the  French  army  at  the  end  of  July,  1870,  and 
the  first  strategical  measures  against  the  invading  (lerman 
army,  showecl  (he  greatest  lack  of  preparation  and  a  fatal 
weakness  in  the  command.  A  short  time  after  (Aug.  12, 
1870)  Bazaine  was  made  commander-in-chief,  and  Le  Ba?uf 
received  the  command  of  the  .'id  corps.  In  this  position  be 
took  an  active  and  brilliant  part  iu  tlic  battles  of  Vionvillo 
and  firavelotte  (Aug.  10  and  l>> ).  and  fought  at  Noisseville 
(Aug.  ill  and  Sept.  1 )  with  such  afurious  stubbornness  that 
the  French  army  probably  would  have  succeeded  in  break- 
ing through  the  (iernian  lines  if  the  other  gener.als.  and 
especially  IJazaine  hiniself.  had  shown  an  equal  valor.  At 
the  surrender  of  Metz  be  became  a  prisoner  of  war.  He 
lived  in  Cassel.  whore  Napoleon  resided,  and  after  peace 
was  concluded  went  to  the  Hague.         Algist  NiiiMASN. 

Leboil'  f  Josi;pn),  b.  at  Arras  in  1706.  was  curate  of 
Neuvillc  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  in  1792  was 
elected  representative.  Soon  after  ho  was  chosen  commis- 
sioner in  his  own  departmentof  Pas -de- Calais,  and  displayed 
an  energetic  violence  against  the  reactionary  party.  When, 
after  tlic  9lh  Thcrniidor,  this  party  came  into  power,  Lebon 
was  tried  for  his  alleged  revolutionary  excesses,  sentenced 
to  death,  and  guillotined  Oct.,  1796.  His  son  published  in 
1801  a  book,  ./.  Li-hnii  in  Iii'm  Prirate  and  Political  A'VV, 
which  attempts  to  exonerate  his  father  from  some  of  the 
atrocities  attributed  to  him.  FtLix  AucAicsr:. 

Le  Breton'  Flats,  an  important  suburb  of  Ottawa, 
the  capital  of  Canada,  is  situated  on  Chaudicrc  and  Victoria 
Islands  and  on  the  (."anada  Central  Railway.  It  manu- 
factures immcn.?o  quantities  of  lumber,  flour,  castings,  and 
other  goods.     Pop.  about  2000. 

Lebri'Ja^  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville, 
manufactures  woollen  cloths.  henijuMi  fabrics,  ]»ottery.  brick, 
tiles,  glass,  and  tttap,  and  is  celel>rated  for  the  excellent 
oil  produced  in  its  vicinity.      Pop.  10,338. 

Le  Brim  (Charles),  b.  at  Paris  Mar.  22, 1019;  studied 
under  Nicolas  Poussin  in  Paris  and  Rome  ;  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  1648  ; 
first  painter  to  Louis  XIV.  in  1001  ;  director  of  the  manu- 
facture <d'  (lubelins  tapestry  and  president  of  tho  Acailciny, 
and  d.  at  Paris  Feb.  12,  1690.  The  most  prominent  of  his 
works  are  a  scries  of  pictures  of  the  history  of  France  ihir- 
ing  tho  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  at  Versailles,  and  another 
series  of  pictures  illustrating  the  life  of  Alexander  tho 
Great,  in  the  Louvre  ;  but  besiiles  these  a  great  number  of 
historical,  religious,  and  allegurical  pictures  is  scattered 
through  other  French  and  European  galleries.  They  rep- 
resent in  the  art  of  painting  the  same  taste,  the  same 
aisthetieal  ideal,  as  that  wliicli  is  represented  in  jioetry  by 
Corncille.  Racine,  and  IJoihaii.  They  contain  niiieh  which 
deserves  to  be  admired^ — ^an  inexhaustible  invention,  a  re- 
fined sense  for  effect,  perfect  elegance  in  forms  and  arrange- 
ment, etc.  But  the  feeling  is  generally  tame  and  shallow, 
the  allegories  are  often  very  superficial,  nnd  the  incon- 
sistencies of  the  costume  ore  sometimes  irresistibly  ludicrous. 
In  his  time  he  exercised  an  enormous  influence.  Not  only 
tho  painters  and  sculptors,  but  all  artists,  from  the  vase- 
maker  and  jeweller  down  to  the  sign-painter  and  job- 
printer,  followed  liis  taste,  which  for  a  generation  or  more 
was  reigning  absolutely. 

Lebriin  {CitAiii.i:s  Fiianv<hs\  duke  of  Piacenza,  b.  at 
St.  Sauveur-Lendelin,  Normamly,  Mar.  19.  17.'>9;  was  for 
several  years  secretary  to  the  chancellor,  Maupeou.  Aftrr 
the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  downfall  of  Maupcoi 
he  lived  in  obscurity  until  1789,  when  his  pamphlet,  A-i 
voix  dii  citni/rn,  attraeteil  considerable  attention.  He  was 
elected  a  deputy  to  the  States  (leneral,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Cunslituent  Assembly  he  acquired  both  influence 
nnd  authority  by  his  moderation  and  by  his  insight  in 
financial  matters.  Having  been  imprisoned  during  tho 
Heign  of  Terror,  he  entered,  under  the  government  of  (ho 
Directory,  (he  Council  of  Fivi-  Hiiinlreil,  and  was  chosen 
its  president  Feb.  20,  171)0.  He  allied  himself  very  closely 
to  (ten.  Bonaparte,  and  was  made  third  consul  by  him  Nov. 

9.  1799.  On  the  establii^hment  of  the  empire  ho  bocamo 
minister  of  finnnees,  or  arch  treasurer,  in  l^^OO  governt)r  of 
Liguria  ami  duke  of  Piacen/a,  and  in  1810,  on  the  abdica- 
tion of  King  Limis.  governor  of  Hollatid,  whence  he  was 
driven  by  tho  allies  In  1814,  After  tin-  first  restoration  ho 
was  made  a  peer  of  France  by  Louis  XVIII.,  but  having 
during  the  Hundreii  Days  received  the  title  of  grand  nnia- 
ter  of  the  university  froin  Napoleon,  he  was  excluded  from 
Ibe  Chamber  of  Peers  on  the  second  restoration.  In  1819, 
however,  lie  was  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  ond  in  tho  de- 
ba(eH  he  sided  with  the  cims(i(u(ional  opposition.    U.Juno 

10,  1S24.    His  ,l//moiV(«  were  published  in  1829  by  his  son. 
Lec'ce,  the  former  T*rrn  d'Otrauto,  n  provinrn  of  Tliily, 

belonging  to  the  division  of  Apulia.     Area,  :t29:i  square 
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miles.  Pop.  493,594.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Apennines, 
and  produces  corn,  tobacco,  wine,  oUves,  and  in  somo  places 
cottun,  hut  often  suffers  from  severe  droughts. 

Lecce,  the  ancient  Li/cia  or  Lnpia,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  towns  in  S.  Italy.  It  is  situated  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Lecce.  lat.  40°  42'  N.  and  Ion.  Z<o°  40'  E.,  on  a  plain 
between  the  Adriatic  on  the  N.,  the  (julf  of  Taranto  on  the 
W.,  and  the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  S.,  precisely  at  Ihe  point 
which  forms  the  heel  of  the  Italian  boot.  The  town  is  reg- 
ularly built  of  a  remarkably  fine  white  stone,  and  has  many 
interesting  edifices,  especially  churches  and  convents,  some 
of  which  contain  admirable  works  of  art.  At  the  gate  of  St. 
Biagio  stands  a  grand  triumphal  arch  erected  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  entrance  of  Charles  V.  The  royal  manufactory 
of  tobacco  is  an  old  establishment,  but  has  recently  been 
provided  with  the  best  modern  machinery,  and  the  first 
quality  of  Leceese  tobacco  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
Seville.  The  public  library  contains  10,000  volumes,  both 
day  and  evening  schools  are  established,  and  the  charitable 
institutions  are  numerous  and  well  sustained.  Lecce  {prob- 
ably of  Cretan  origin)  was  very  flourishing  during  the  Ro- 
man period,  escaped  the  barbarians,  and  in  1000  a.  d.  was 
governed  by  its  own  counts,  among  whom  were  Tancred 
and  Bohemond.     Pop.  in  1S74,  2o,247. 

Lec'co,  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Como.  It 
is  delightfully  situated  on  the  Adda,  near  the  point  where 
it  Hows  out  from  the  8.  E.  arm  of  Lake  Como,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Resegone.  Lecco  already  existed  under  the  Romans, 
and  continued  a  town  of  considerable  importance  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  now  one  of 
the  most  industrious  and  prosperous  of- the  small  towns  of 
Lombardy.  Its  iron  and  silk  manufactories  are  extensive. 
In  its  neighborhood  stands  the  pretty  villa  in  which  Man- 
zoni  wrote  a  part  of  his  remarkable  romance  /  Promfssi 
Spofii.  A  picturesque  road  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake  con- 
nects it  with  Colico,  while  it  has  direct  railway  communi- 
cation with  Bergamo.     Pop.  in  1S74,  7040. 

Lech,  a  river  of  Southern  Germany,  rises  in  the  Vorarl- 
berg,  runs  N.  through  Tyrol  and  Bavaria,  and  joins  the 
Danube  after  a  course  of  about  1-JO  miles.  A  little  below 
Fiissen  it  becomes  navigable  for  small  boats,  and  for  larger 
from  Augsburg,  but  it  lias  generally  no  great  commercial 
importance  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  its  course, 
bottom,  banks,  etc.     Many  mills  are  worked  by  its  waters. 

Lechevalier'  (Jkan  Baptistb),  b.  at  Trelly,  Nor- 
mandy. July  1,  1752;  studied  theology  at  the  seminary  of 
St.  Louis  in  Paris,  hut  did  not  take  orders;  accompanied 
in  1784  the  count  of  Choiseul-Goufficr  as  secretary  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  participated  with  great  energy  in  Ids  ex- 
plorations of  the  plain  of  Troy;  travelled  much  in  kSpain, 
England,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  and  was  appointed 
director  of  the  library  of  Ste.  Genevieve  in  Paris  in  1805, 
■which  position  he  held  to  his  death,  July  2, 1836.  His  Voij- 
ar/e  de  la  Tnmde  (17117}  and  V"if>tg€  dc  la  Proponttde  et  da 
Pont  Siixin  (1800),  in  which  he  pretended  to  have  made 
many  great  discoveries  concerning  the  geography  of  the 
Homeric  epics,  made  a  great  sensation  at  their  first  appear- 
ance, but  are  now  generally  put  in  the  same  class  as  his 
Uft/ssc  Homer  ( 1829 ).  in  which  he  proves  that  Ulysses  wrote 
the  I/tad  and  the  Odt/ssft/. 

Lech'ford  (Thomas),  a  lawyer  from  London  who  set- 
tled at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1638.  the  first  to  practise  that  pro- 
fession in  Xew  England.  He  returned  to  England  in  1641, 
much  dissatisfied  with  his  experience;  published  in  1642, 
Plttine  Denliiifj,  or  Ncwes  from  Sew  EnffUtud'a  Preaent  Gov- 
ernment, etc.,  and  in  1644  New  Emjluud's  Advice  to  Old 
Enijland.  He  is  said  to  have  d.  sonn  after.  A  new  edition 
of  the  Plaine  De<t/iiuf,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  J. 
Hammond  Trumbull,  was  published  in  1867.  Though  writ- 
ten in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  New  England,  it  contains  val- 
uable information. 

Lec'ithine  [Gr.  Ae«ieos.  "yolk  of  an  egg"],  the  matihe 
vistjneuse  of  Gobley,  a  ])hosphuretted  fatty  body  found  in 
the  yolk  of  eggs,  the  brain,  bile,  blood,  and  in'the  roe  of 
fish.  Diakonow  gives  it  the  formula  C44II90XPO9;  Strecker, 
C42II84NP09.   (See  Watts's  Diet.,  iii.  566,  and  SuppL,  778.) 

Leck'y  (AVilliam  Eoward  Haktpoi.e),  b.  near  Dublin, 
Ireland.  Mar.  26,  1838  ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, in  1859;  published  anonymously  in  1861  The  Lenders 
of  Piihlic  Opinion  in  Ireland  (new  ed.  1872):  travelled  ex- 
tensively on  the  Continent;  settled  in  London,  devoting 
himself  to  historical  and  philosophical  researches  :  and  sur- 
prised the  learned  world  in  1865  by  the  Hisfonj  of  the  Rise 
and  [nflnrnce  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,  a  work 
which  united  to  an  eh'gant  style  a  judicial  impartiality  and 
a  more  than  German  erudition.  It  was  speedily  rejuiblished 
in  the  U.  S.,as  was  also  his  next  work,  a,  Jli  story  of  European 
M'lrnls  from  Auf/nstns  to  Ch a rlemayne,  Vfhich  displayed  the 
oharnoteristics  of  its  predecessor  in  a  still  higher  degree. 
All  these  works  were  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  H. 


Jolowicz,  and  the  ffiston/  of  Morals  has  become  a  text- 
book in  more  than  one  <ierman  university.  Lecky  is  not 
known  to  have  published  anything  else  except  a  lecture 
before  the  Royal  Institution  on  the  Influence  of  the  Imagi- 
nation in  Hiatory.  He  married  about  1S70  a  maid  of 
honor  of  the  queen  of  Holland,  has  considerable  fortune, 
and  possesses  a  fine  library. 

Le  Claire,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Scott  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  15  miles  below  Clinton,  and  midway  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul.  It  is  at  the  head  of  the  Up- 
per Rapids,  which  extend  15  miles  to  Rock  Island.  It  is 
a  place  of  active  trade.     Pop.  of  v.  1093;  of  tp.  1940. 

Le  Clear  (Thomas),  b.  at  Oswego,  N.Y.,  Mar.  11, 1818  j 
attempted  at  the  age  of  nine  years  to  execute  a  portrait  on 
a  jiine  board  with  lamp-black,  Venetian  red,  and  white- 
lead,  and  at  twelve  created  a  sensation  by  a  St.  Matthew, 
for  which  he  filled  several  orders  at  two  dollars  and  a  half 
each.  In  1832  his  father  removed  to  London,  Up])er 
Canada,  where  he  took  some  portraits,  and  two  years  later 
was  employed  at  Goodrich  on  Lake  Huron  to  decorate  the 
panels  of  a  steamboat.  He  afterwards  visited  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  painting  portraits  of  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity; 
returned  to  London,  and  after  exercising  his  improvised 
art  for  brief  periods  at  Elmira  and  Rochester,  in  the  midst 
of  privations  and  discouragements,  made  his  way  to  New 
York,  where  in  1839  he  opened  a  studio  in  Broadway,  and 
soon  gained  an  honorable  position  in  the  artistic  fraternity, 
his  ])icture  of  The  Reprimand  having  been  purchased  by 
the  Art  Uuion  during  the  palmy  days  of  that  institution. 
From  1844  to  1860  he  successfully  practised  his  art  in  Buf- 
falo, and  painted,  among  others,  the  admired  pictures  The 
Mt(rblr-Plai/er9  and  Yonnfj  America.  Returning  to  New 
York,  he  has  since  enjoyed  popularity  as  a  colorist,  and 
exhibits  great  power  over  details.  He  has  produced  strik- 
ing portraits  of  ex-President  Fillmore,  Hon.  D.  S.  Dickin- 
son. T.  B.  Thorpe,  and  Booth  as  Hamlet;  his  Itineroute, 
exhibited  at  the  National  Academy  in  1862,  was  praised. 

liCClerc'  (Jean),  b.  at  Geneva  Mar.  19,  1657;  studied 
theology,  and  accepted  the  Armiuian  doctrines;  travelled 
much  in  France,  England,  and  Holland;  was  appointed 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  the  Remonstrant  col- 
lege of  Amsterdam  in  1684;  retired  in  1728,  and  d.  at  Am- 
sterdam Jan.  8,  1736.  The  most  prominent  part  of  his 
comprehensive  and  varied  literary  activity  was  his  editor- 
ship of  Bibliotheque  Vniverselle  et  IHstorique  (26  vols., 
16S6~'J3),  Bihlioth^qne  Choisie  (28  vols.,  1703-13),  and 
Bibliifthlqno  Ancienne  et  Moderne  (28  vols.,  1714-27). 

Leclerc  (Victor  Emmanuel),  b.  at  Pontoise.  near  Paris, 
Mar.  17,  1772;  enlisted  in  the  army  in  1791;  distinguished 
himself  at  Toulon  in  the  armies  of  the  Ardennes  and  the 
Alps;  was  appointed  military  commander  of  Marseilles  in 
1795,  and  made  a  brigadier-general  in  1797  ;  married  in  the 
same  year  Napoleon's  eldest  sister,  Pauline,  and  went  in 

1801,  with  a  largo  fleet  and  an  army  of  30,000  men,  to 
Santo  Domingo  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  France  over 
the  colony.  After  a  contest  of  some  months  a  truce  was 
made,  but  when  Toussaint  I'Ouverture  was  sent  as  a  prisoner 
to  France,  a  new  rising  of  the  colored  population  under 
Dessalincs  took  place,  and  at  the  same  time  the  French 
army  was  attacked  and  more  than  decimated  by  yellow 
fever.     Leclerc  himself  fell  a  prey  to  the  disease  Nov.  2, 

1802.  His  wife,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  behaved  with  great  courage  and  fortitude, 
married  in  1803  the  Prince  Borghese. 

Leclercq'  (Michkl  Theodore),  b.  at  Paris  Apr.  1, 1777; 
held  from  1810  to  1819  a  subordinate  place  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice, but  lived  else  on  an  independent  fortune.  D.  at  Paris 
Feb.  15, 1851.  His  works  consist,  besides  a  couple  of  novels, 
of  8  vols,  of  proverbes  drainatifjuem,  small  dramas  not  des- 
tined for  the  theatre,  but  for  private  performance  in  the 
salons.  They  are  rich  in  the  finest  and  most  striking  psy- 
chological observations,  and  many  of  them  belong,  on  ac- 
count of  their  humor  and  elegance,  to  the  most  exquisite 
productions  of  French  literature.  They  were  received  with 
extraordinary  applause,  and  exercised  great  influence  on 
the  development  of  the  French  drama. 

Lecocq'  (Charles),  b.  in  Paris,  France,  about  1835,  is 
regarded  as  the  best  successor  of  Auber  in  comic  o|)eras, 
of  which  the  most  successful  have  been  Fleur  de  The,  La 
Fille  de  Madame  Anr/ot,  and  (riroflr-Oirofa,  each  in  three 
acts.  Les  Pres  Saint  Gervais,  with  libretto  by  V.  Sardou  and 
Gille,  was  brought  out  in  Paris  and  London  in  Nov.,  1674. 

Jjecomte'  (Louis),  b.  at  Bordeaux,  France.  aboutl655; 
was  one  of  the  six  Jesuits  selected  for  their  mathematical 
attainments  to  undertake  a  semi-scientific  mission  in  China. 
They  emliarked  at  Brest  Mar.  3,  16S6,  with  the  Chevalier 
de  Chaumont.  ambassador  to  Siani,  where  they  arrived  in 
September,  and  were  detained  two  years  by  the  reigning 
uionarch.  Phra  Narai,  who  prided  himself  upon  his  know- 
ledge of  mathematics.     Arrived  at  Pekin   in   Feb.,  1688, 
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they  made  astronomical  obscrvatioDB  in  various  parts  of 
tlie  empire  for  several  ye;ir*.  and  became  well  acquainted 
wirh  tlic  condition  of  the  country  and  pcopU',  and  had  cou- 
siJcrable  success  in  making;  proselytes  to  Catholicism — a 
succorfs  much  facilitated  by  their  tolerance  of  many  pagan 
ceremonies  which  the  missionaries  of  other  orders  condemn- 
ed as  i<lolatrous.  Lecomie  was  sent  to  Komc  in  1G92,  became 
soon  afterward  confessor  to  the  duchess  of  Burj^uudy,  and 
wrote  a  work,  y»HVt'inix  Mt'moires  wur  V Etnt  lo-racut  de  la 
Chine  (3  vols.,  HiyC-KT-l 701 ),  combining  much  information 
with  an  exaggerated  panegyric  upon  the  Chinese,  who  were 
represented  as  having  always  retained  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  (lod.  This  work,  together  with  Snr  /.»  CfrSmonUn  de 
In  Vhinv  (1700),  was  censured  by  the  faculty  of  theology  at 
Paris  and  by  the  Congregation  at  Kome.  Lecomte  d.  at 
Bordeaux  in  1729. 

Lccomp'ton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Douglas  co.,  Kan.,  10 
miles  X.  \\ .  of  Lawrence.  It  is  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Kan- 
sas Biver.  opposite  Perry  Station  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  H.B. 
It  was  for  a  time  the  Territorial  ca|iital  of  Kansas.  It  is  the 
scat  of  i,ane  I'nivcrsity  (I'nitcd  Brethren).     Pop.  971. 

Le  Conte  (John),  M.  D..  son  of  Lewis,  b.  in  Liberty 
CO.,  (ta.,  Dec.  4,  18IS;  prepared  for  college  under  the  tui- 
tion of  the  undersigned ;  graduated  in  ISIJS  with  high 
iionors  at  Franklin  College,  Athens  (now  University  of 
(Jeorgia) ;  studied  medicine,  taking  his  degree  in  1.S41  from 
the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  mar- 
ried the  same  year,  and  in  1842  began  practice  at  Savan- 
nah, (la.,  and  from  that  time  forward  contributed  largely  to 
the  prominent  medical  journuls  itf  the  V.  S. :  elected  in 
IS  16  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  in 
Franklin  College,  an<l  resigned  in  1S,"»5  to  become  lecturer 
on  chemistry  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
X.  Y.  ;  accepted  in  IS.'iCt  the  new  professorship  of  natural 
and  mechanical  jihilosophy  in  the  South  Carolina  College, 
Cohimbia;  in  lStt9  became  ])rofessor  of  physics  and  indus- 
trial mechanics  in  the  new  University  of  California  at  Oak- 
land, and  president  after  the  resignation  of  Pres.  D.  C. 
(lilman  in  Apr..  1S7.");  is  a  member  of  the  leading  Ameri- 
can acionlifie  societies,  to  whose  proceedings  and  various  sci- 
entific journals  he  has  contributed  important  papers  on  phys- 
ical science;  Ims  published  his  addresses  of  Philosophi/  nf 
Mrdicint  (1S401  and  Stufhf  »f  the  Phi/airnl  Sciences  (185.S); 
and  contributed  7^hf  Xrltnhir  Ififpothcsis  to  the  Popular 
Science  Monthfi/  fur  Apr..  IS?.'!.  In  Dee.,  18.')7.  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  "  Physics  of  Meteorology  "  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washingt<)n,  and  in  Nov.,  1S67, 
one  of  four  lectures  on  the  "  Stellar  Universe"  at  the  Pea- 
boily  Institute  in  Baltimore.  By  the  burning  of  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  in  Feb.,  180.').  he  lust  the  nearly  completed  manu- 
scripts of  a  treatise  on  Gmcral  P/iynic».     A.  II.  Stki'IIKN-S. 

Le  Conte  f  Maj.  Johm  Katov),  brother  of  Lewis,  b.  near 
Shrewsbury,  X.  J.,  Feb.  22,  17^4;  cnterccl  the  engineer 
■•■>rp8  of  the  U.  S.  army  in  IHI.'J;  was  hmg  employed  in 
-urv«ysand  fortifications,  and  retired  with  the  rank  of  major 
in  ISHl.  He  was  a  successful  cultivator  of  natural  science, 
e>pociaIly  botany  and  zoology.  Ifc  published  Mrtitn^rnphfi 
<if  the  Xorth  Annrirun  Sprrirti  nf  I'triculnria^  (trntioftt,  ami 
Piieflid,  OhHtrvittiona  of  the  Xnrth  American  Specie»  of 
Viotny  and  DcHcripti onH  nf  the  Speviea  of  North  Americnti 
Tortnitirti  in  the  Annatu  <jf  the  Xrto  Y<n'k  Lyceum  of  NutU' 
ml  iiiitortf,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  iii. :  A  Monnt/raphy  »f  Sorth  Amer- 
icnn  HiHtrruidrH  in  the  lioHton  Journnl  of  N'ltnral  Ifistort/f 
vol.  v.,  and  DcHcriptiona  of  three  new  Species  of  ArvicotUf 
ttith  Uemurku  upon  other  iVorth  American  liodentt,  in  (ho 
Proceed imjn  of  the  Arademi/  of  Xotiirnl  Svieucva  of  PhUa^ 
de/phia,  in  several  of  which  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  sci- 
entific observations  uf  his  brother  Lewis.  D.  at  Philadcl- 
pliia  \ov.  21,  ISIIM. 

Le  t'oiite  fJoiiN  L-vwRENrB),  M.  D.,  son  of  Jolin  E.  Lo 
Conte.  b,  in  New  York  .May  Li,  IH2.');  graduated  in  IHKi 
at  the  Xevv  York  College  nj  Physicians  and  Surgeons:  made 
several  scientific  exeiirsions  in  the  Western  Slates  while  a 
student,  and  subscfjiicnliy  e\tendiM|  bis  travels  to  Central 
America,  the  results  of  whiirh  were  communicaled  to  suien- 
titic  societies  and  journals.  His  specially  is  ibc  study  of 
North  American  ('(dcujitera,  on  wbioli  subieet  he  is  recog- 
nised as  a  liigh  authority.     The  Smithsonian  Institution 

pul'lished  in    lSf)|-fi2   bis  ChtHniJication  of  thr  <\droj,trra  of 

X'irth  America,  and  in  iSdll-dri  his  Lint  of  the  (\>ttoptfra 
of  Xorlh  America.  Dr.  Le  Conto  enlrred  the  army  in  IStVJ 
a*  surgeon  of  volunteers,  anr|  boenme  a  medical  inspector 
of  tho  regular  army.  He  is  a  member  of  tlio  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  in  \^7'.\  elected  president  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Scienco. 
Le  Conte  (.Iosfph),  .M.  D..  son  of  Lewis,  b.  in  Liberty 
CI..,  (la..  Fell.  2*1,  1S2.'{;  stmlied  at  a  private  sebool  under 
tlio  charge  of  the  undersigned  :  gruilioit.-d  with  distinction 
at  Franklin  College,  (la.,  in  1^(1,  and  in  medicine  in  Now 
York   in   1>^L*);  settled  in  1848  as  a  physician  in  Macun, 


Ga. ;  studied  natural  history  under  Agassiz  at  Cambridge 
in  1850;  became  in  1S53  professor  of  natural  history  at 
Franklin  College,  and  of  chemistry  and  geology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  from  ISjIi  to  ISGO,  accompanying 
his  brother  John  in  1S09  to  California,  where  he  took  the 
chair  of  geology  in  the  University  of  California.  Besides 
numerous  scientific  papers,  he  has  written  on  art  and  edu- 
cation, and  published  u  work  on  7'hc  Mntunf  Jiclntionv  of 
Iteliijion  and  Science  ^IS74).  A.  11.  Stefuens. 

Le  Conte  (Lewis),  M.  D..  b.  near  Shrewsbury,  Mon- 
mouth CO.,  N.  J.,  Aug.  4,  17>*2;  descended  from  a  French 
Huguenot  family  that  settled  about  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  at  New  Booheile,  N.  Y.:  graduated  in  1799 
at  Columbia  College  ;  studied  meciicine  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
David  llosack,  but  never  practised,  and  soon  settled  in 
Liberty  co.,  Ga.,  taking  charge  of  his  father's  estate,  es- 
tablisliing  a  botanical  garden,  esj)ecially  rich  in  bulbous 
plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  produced 
large  camellias  and  the  hybrid  AmnrjfiU'i  Johnnoiiii.  In  his 
laboratory  he  testcil  the  discoveries  of  chemists,  the  fruits  of 
which,  averse  to  pul>lishing,  he  communicated  to  his  friends. 
Stephen  Elliott  and  other  botanists  acknowledged  their  ob- 
ligations to  him.  and  by  his  observations  he  enriched  the 
monographs  of  his  brother.  Major  .lohn  1'].  Le  Conte.  Be- 
sides occasional  rambles  in  the  adjoining  counties,  he  made 
two  scientihc  excursions  to  the  region  of  the  Altatnaha  River, 
the  earlier  in  company  with  the  botanist  Dr.  William  Bald- 
win, U.  S.  N.,  anil  the  later  with  Mr.  Gordon,  the  Scotch  col- 
lector and  botanist,  who  gave  an  account  in  Loudon'n  Gar- 
deiicr'n  Maijuzinr  of  the  result  of  many  months'  residence 
with  him.  Dr.  Lc  Conte  devoted  much  attention  to  math- 
ematical studies,  and  manuscripts  on  this  subject  and  on 
native  animals  and  birds,  which  were  in  the  custody  of  hi8 
son.  Prof.  John  T-c  Conte.  were  lost  by  the  burning  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C.,in  Feb.,  1S(55.  His  death,  Jan.  9.  Is;iS.  result- 
ed from  poisfin  taken  into  his  system  by  dressing  a  wound 
for  a  member  of  bis  tamily.  By  his  wife.  Ann  Quarterman, 
whom  he  married  in  1S12.  and  who  died  iu  Dee.,  1820.  he 
had  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  two  sous,  the 
scientists  Profs.  .lohn  and  Joseph  Lc  Conte,  still  survive 
(187J),  as  well  as  one  daughter.  A.  H.  Stf-phrns. 

Lecourbe'  (CLAtinE  Joskpii),  Count,  b.  at  Lons-le- 
Saulnier,  France,  in  1759;  spent  eight  years  in  the  army 
in  early  life,  without  securir»g  any  aiivancement,  but  at  the 
organization  of  the  National  (Juards  at  the  outljrcak  of  the 
French  Revolution  became  commander  of  those  raised  at 
Lons-Ic-Saulnier,  and  soon  after  joined  the  army  of  the 
Upper  Rhine  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  from  the  Jura. 
lie  distinguished  himself  repeatedly  in  the  battles  in  the 
Netherlaiiils.  especially  at  Fleurus  {June,  1794).  where  he 
had  command  of  a  brigade,  and  hebl  his  position  for  seven 
hours  against  lO.OtH)  .-Vustrians.  The  same  qualities  were 
displayed  in  the  eamiiaigns  on  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and 
in  Switzerland,  and  nuule  him  general  of  division  in  1796. 
For  partisanship  in  favor  of  Morcau,  Napideon  struck  his 
name  frf>m  the  roll  of  otficers  (isul).  and  he  lived  in  re- 
tirement at  Btnirges  during  the  Kin])ire.  L'Miis  XVIII.  re- 
stored Iiim  his  rank,  an<l  made  him  grand  oflieer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  and  count  in  1.S14.  He  op])oscd  Najioleon 
on  his  return  fmrn  Klba,  but  fiiuilly  accepted  a  command 
under  him  in  the  .lura,  with  head-quarters al  Befort,  where 
he  d.  Oel.  2:i.  Islj.  His  statue  was  erected  at  Lons-Ie- 
Saulnier  in  1M,'(7. 

Lecouvrour'  (Adriknnk),  b.  at  Damery,  near  Epernay, 
France,  Apr.  ;>,  1092.  In  1702  her  parents  settled  at  Paris, 
ami  after  receiving  some  instruelion  from  the  actor  Legrand, 
she  entered  (he  stage  at  Stra^bmirg  in  17H>.  Next  year 
(.May  1  I,  1717)  she  matle  her  debut  at  tlie  Theatre  Fran- 
(lais  in  Paris,  where  she  very  soon  attained  the  first  jilaco 
both  in  e(!mei|y  and  tragedy.  Her  character  as  an  actress 
was  not  sn  much  the  grand  as  the  touching,  and  her  prin- 
cipal power  was  a  most  wiMnleil'ul  mimicry.  Her  death 
was  very  sad.  Maurice  of  Saxony  was  her  lover;  imt  the 
only  one  she  over  had,  but  she  lovcil  him  deeply,  and  when 
he  was  ma<lo  duke  ttf  Courland  she  snid  Iter  dianiondt^in 
order  to  furnish  him  with  the  money  necessary  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  country.  It  was  alleged  that  another  ol  his 
mistrertses,  the  <iuchejiB  of  Bouillon,  ])oisi»ncd  her  from 
jealousy,  and  she  t\.  Mar.  20,  VMK  Her  remains  were  not 
allowed  lo  rest  in  c<msecratefl  gmuud.  but  were  buried  se- 
cretly in  a  private  place.  Roused  by  indignation,  Vol- 
taire wrote  an  ode  on  her  death,  but  nublie  opinion  was 
so  fixed  on  this  point  that  he  hud  to  leave  the  city.  In 
modern  limi'S  her  tragic  history  was  made  the  pubjeol  of 
one  nf  the  most  flui'cessful  dranms  of  .Seribe  and  Legonv^, 
in  which  Rachel  achieved  oolelirity  in  the  r/ilc  of  Adricnno. 

Lec'tionnry  [Lat.  lectionaritim],  a  «nrviee-book  con- 
taining the  lections  (lesions)  of  St-ripture  lo  be  read  In 
the  church,  or  in  other  cimes  a  lint  indicating  what  lossons 
are  appointed  for  different  day^  in  the  .alendar. 
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Jjectoure',  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Gers, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gers.  It  has  a  brisk  trade  ingrain, 
wine,  brandy,  mules,  and  cattle.     Pop.  6122. 

Lec'tlirn  [Lat.  hcfniw,  from  leyere,  lectum,  "  to  read  "], 
or  Aiiibo,  the  reading-desk  of  a  church;  the  stand  at 
which  the  lesson  for  the  day  is  read.  These  names  are  used 
iu  Koman  Catholic  and  iu  some  Protestant  churches.  The 
form  is  various,  and  the  lectum  itself  is  either  fixed  or 
movaljle. 

LeMa,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  the  wife  of  Tyndareus, 
king;  of  Sparta,  and  by  Zeus,  who  surprised  her  in  the  shape 
of  a  swan,  she  was  the  mother  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  There 
are  many  versions  of  the  myth,  but  the  above  is  the  most 
common. 

Led'erer  (John),  known  only  as  an  early  explorer  of 
the  mountain-region  of  Virginia,  wrote  in  Latin  an  account 
of  hi>  travels,  which  was  translated  and  printed  in  1672  by 
Sir  ^Villiam  Talbot,  Bart.,  under  the  title  The  Vincnreriea 
of  Jfihn  Ledcrcr  in  three  several  marches  from  Virtjt'in'n  to 
the  Went  tif  Carolhta  nnd  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  bcfjun 
in  Marrh,  1669,  and  ended  in  September,  1670  (quarto.  27 
pp.,  with  a  map).  Sir  William  states  in  the  preface  that 
Lederer  was  driven  out  of  Virginia  by  ill-treatment  from 
the  populace — that  he  made  his  acquaintance  in  Maryland, 
and  induced  him  to  write  this  treatise  as  a  vindication.  He 
was  probably  a  German. 

Iied§r'er-Lines,  in  music,  short  lines  added  above  and 
below  the  five  regular  Hnes  of  the  stave.  As  the  stave 
afifords  room  only  for  a  limited  number  of  the  notes  now  in 
use,  the  ledger-lines,  with  the  spaces  between,  are  equiva- 
lent to  a  temporary  extension  of  the  scale,  thereby  furnish- 
ing as  many  new  degrees  above  and  below  as  may  be  re- 
quired. These  short  atlditional  lines  arc  also  a  convenience 
to  the  eye  of  the  performer,  as  the  notes  placed  on  or  be- 
tween them  can  be  read  with  great  facility;  whereas,  if 
the  lines  were  continuous  and  permanent  (forming  a  stave 
of  eight  or  ten  lines),  the  same  notes  could  not  be  read 
without  difficulty  and  constant  risk  of  error.  {See  Notation 
and  Scale.)  William  Staunton. 

Ledochow'ski,  de  (Cardinal  Miepislas  Halka). 
Count,  b.  Oct.  29.  1822.  at  Ledoehow.  Galicia ;  studied 
theology  at  Warsaw,  Vienna,  and  Rome:  became  domestic 
prelate  and  prothonotary  apostolic  to  Pope  Pius  IX.;  and 
entering  the  papal  diplomatic  service  was  auditor  of  the 
nunciature  successively  at  Madrid.  Lisbon,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
ami  Santiago  de  Chili,  nuncio  at  Brussels,  and  arehbif>hop 
of  Tliebes  in  pnrtibus  injidelium  in  1861  ;  and  at  the  request 
of  tlic  king  of  Prussia  appointed  in  Jan..  1866.  archbishop 
of  Guescn  and  Posen,  becoming  thereby  ex  officio  primate 
of  Poland.  On  May  26,  1873.  he  led  in  the  protest  signed  i 
by  the  clergy  against  the  new  Prussian  ecclesiastical  laws, 
which  placed  the  choice  of  bishops  and  priests  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  the  diocese  or  parish.  Persistently  refusing 
to  appear  before  the  courts  to  justify  his  action,  his  prop- 
erty was  taken  in  payment  of  fines,  and  he  was  confined  in 
prison  at  Ostrowa,  where  he  has  since  remained,  having 
been  exhorted  to  constancy  by  a  papal  brief  of  Nov.  .3,  1873, 
and  elevated  to  the  cardinalate  in  the  secret  consistory  cele- 
brated Mar.  15,  1S75. 

Ledru'-Rollin'  (Alex-andre  Auguste),  b.  at  Paris 
Feb.  2,  ls07,  began  to  be  known  soon  after  the  revolution 
of  July,  1S30,  by  acting  as  an  *'  avoeat"  for  the  political 
men  prosecuted  by  the  government  of  Limis  Philippe,  or  by 
writing  pamphlets  and  memoirs  in  which  he  indicted  in  a 
legal  and  technical  argumentation  the  repressive  measures 
ordered  against  individuals  or  public  liberties.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  a  favorite  and  celebrated  lawyer  in  ordinary  law- 
suits, and  published  dogmatic  works  and  periodical  reviews 
on  jurisprudence.  In  1861  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies, and  upheld  openly  the  pure  doctrines 
of  republicanism  in  the  chamber.  In  184S  he  was.  as  min- 
ister of  the  interior,  one  of  the  provisional  government  of 
the  republic,  and  put  in  practice  his  theory  of  universal 
suiTcage.  When  Cavaignae,  and  afterwards  Louis  Napoleon, 
took  the  power  into  their  hands,  Ledru-RoUin  continued  to 
fight  fi>r  liberty  as  a  memberof  the  National  Assembly.  On 
June  i;{,  1849,  he  was  the  leader  of  an  insurrection  attempted 
to  prevent  Louis  Napoleon  from  seniling  the  French  troops 
to  liclp  in  the  re-establishment  of  thepope  at  Rome.  The  in- 
surrection collapsed,  and  Ledru-Rollin  escaped  to  England. 
There,  though  he  kept  quiet  and  exclusively  busy  with 
writing  books,  his  extradition  was  asked  by  Napoleon  TIT., 
under  the  pretext  that  he  had  been  ]iartieipant  with  Maz- 
zini  in  the  insignificant  plot  of  Tibaldi  against  the  life  of  the 
emperor.  But  the  extradition  was  not  granted,  and  Ledru- 
Rollin  returned  to  France  in  187U.  He  did  not  wish  to 
enter  again  the  political  arena  ;  still,  the  republicans  elected 
him  deputy  in  1873,  and  he  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
extreme  Left  in  the  Versailles  Assembly.  Ueouly  delivered 


one  speech,  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage,  which  was  worthy 
of  the  great  orator,  and  was  his  "  chant  du  eygne,"  for  he 
d.  soon  after  (Jan.  I,  1875),  and  was  accompanied  by  thou- 
sands of  Parisians  to  the  cemetery  of  Perc  la  Chaise. 

Felix  Aucaigne. 
Le'dum,  Oil  of  [Or.  x-ii&ov,  the  "ledum"],  an  essen- 
tial oil  obtained   by  distilling  the  leaves  of  marsh  tea,  Le- 
dum pnhtstre.      It  is  rcddish-yellow,  has  an  acid  reaction, 

:  smells  like  the  plant,  and  consists  of  a  hydrocarbon  iso- 
meric with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  an  o.xygcnated  oil  having 

;  the  composition  of  erieinol,  CjoHieO. 

Le'dumPalUs'tre  [Gv.X-f,Eov]{Mnrsh  Tea,  Rosmarinus 
Si/lvestrit),  a  small  evergreen  shrub  growing  in  swamps  and 
other  wet  places  in  the  northci-n  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  and  in  mountainous  regions  of  more  soullicrn 
latitudes.  The  leaves  have  a  balsamic  odor  and  an  aro- 
matic, camphorous,  bitter  taste,  and  contain,  among  other 
ingredients,  a  volatile  oil  and  tannin.  They  are  thought 
to  possess  narcotic  properties,  and  have  been  cm])loyed  to 
allay  irritation  in  whooping-cough,  dysentery,  leprosy,  and 
scabies.  (  U.  S.  Disp.)  They  are  said  to  protect  clothes  from 
moths,  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  beer, 
and  are  employed  in  Russia  to  tan  goat,  calf,  and  sherp 
skins  into  a  reddish  leather  of  an  agreeable  smell,  as  also 
in  the  preparation  of  oil  of  birch,  for  making  what  is  gen- 
erally called  Russia  leather.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Led'yard,  posf-v.  and  tp.  of  New  London  co..  Conn., 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  navigable  river  Thames,  8  miles  8.  of 
Norwich.  The  township  is  traversed  by  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester  R.  R.,  and  has  a  public  library  and  important 
manufactures.     Pop.  l.'>92. 

LiOdyard,  post-tp.  of  Cayuga  CO.,  N.  Y.,on  the  E.  shore 
of  Cayuga  Lake.  It  contains  the  village  of  Aurora  (which 
see).     Pop.  2221. 

Lodyard  (JoHSb  1>.  at  Groton,  Conn.,  in  1751;  lived 
f(tr  a  time  among  the  Six  Nations,  to  whom  he  intended  to 
become  a  missionary,  and  studied  in  Dartmouth  College 
with  a  view  to  that  work  ;  but  his  restless  spirit  prompted 
him  to  embark  alone  in  a  log  canoe  upon  the  Connecticut 
River  and  leave  college  for  ever.  He  shipped  as  a  sailor 
to  Gibraltar ;  enlisted  as  a  British  soldier,  but  was  soon  dis- 
charged ;  returned  to  America  during  the  Revolutionary 
war;  went  to  London,  and  sailed  as  a  corporal  of  marines 
under  Capt.  James  Cook  on  his  last  voyage,  of  which  Led- 
yard  kept  a  diary,  an  abstract  of  which  was  published  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1787.  In  1782  he  deserted  from  the  Brit- 
ish service  when  off  Long  Island.  Assisted  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  others,  he  started,  after  many  vexatious  hind- 
rances, from  St.  Petersburg  (whither  be  had  walked  from 
Stockholm,  through  Lapland  and  Finland)  for  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  At  Irkutsk  in  Siberia  he  was  arrested,  and  was 
hurried  back  to  the  Polish  frontier  and  expelled  from  Rus- 
sia for  some  unknown  reason.  In  1788,  immediately  after 
his  return  from  Russia,  he  started  under  the  auspices  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  others  for  the  exploration  of  Africa, 
but  was  attacked  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  by  an  acute  febrile  dis- 
order, of  which  he  d.  Jan.  17,  1789. 

Ledyard  (Col.  William),  b.  at  Groton,  Conn.,  in  173S; 
was  in  ."^ept.,  1781,  commander  of  Fort  Griswold,  near  New 
London,  which  he  defended  with  great  courage  against  an 
overpowering  British  force  until  it  was  taken  by  storm, 
when,  with  more  than  100  of  his  soldiers,  he  was  massacred 
by  the  exasperated  enemy,  Sept.  7,  1781.  A  monument 
now  commemorates  the  event. 

Lee,  county  of  Alabama,  bounded  E.  by  Georgia.  Area, 
620  square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  but  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn 
are  staple  products,  and  flour  is  the  leading  article  of  man- 
ufacture. The  county  is  traversed  by  the  East  Alabama 
and  Cincinnati  and  the  Savannah  and  Memphis  R.  Rs., 
and  branches  of  the  Western  R.  R.  of  Alabama.  Cap. 
Opelika.     Pop.  21,750. 

liCe,  county  in  Eastern  Arkansas,  formed  in  1873  from 
portions  of  Crittenden.  Monroe,  Phillips,  and  St.  Francis, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Mississippi  and  traversed  by  the 
St.  Francis  and  L'Anguille  rivers.  The  surface  is  for  the 
most  part  level,  well  timliercd,  and  fertile,  and  yiebls  very 
abundant  crops,  chiefly  of  cotton  and  corn.     Cap.  Jfariana. 

Lee,  county  of  S.  W.  Central  Georgia.  Area,  360  square 
miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn  are  the 
staple  products.  It  is  traversed  by  the  South-western  R.  R. 
of  Georgia.     Cap.  Starkville.     Pop.  9.^07. 

Lee,  county  of  N.  Illinois.  Area,  720  square  miles.  It 
is  level  and  very  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  tho 
staple  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  Rock  and 
Green  rivers,  and  by  various  railroads,  centring  at  Dixon, 
the  capital.     Pop.  27,171. 

Lee,  county  of  S.  E.  Iowa.  Area,  500  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  E.  by  tho  Mississippi  and   S.  W.  by  the  Des 
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Moines.  It  is  extremely  fertile,  rolling,  and  well  culti- 
vatcii.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  Car- 
riaj^es.  furniture,  barnepses,  tobacco,  metallic  wares,  coop- 
erage, lumber,  brick,  etc.  are  auiouj;  the  leading  articles  of 
manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Burlington 
and  .South-western  and  the  Des  Jloiues  Valley  R.  Us.  and 
a  branch  <»f  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  K.  R.  Cap. 
Fort  Madison.     Pop.  37,210. 

Lee,  county  of  E.  Kentucky.  Area,  300  square  miles. 
It  is  mountainuus.  with  fertile  valleys.  Corn  is  the  staple 
produ  -t.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Kentucky  River. 
Caps.  Bcattyvillc  and  Proctor.     Pop.  3055. 

Lee,  county  of  X.  E.  Mississippi.  Area,  520  square 
miles.  It  is  undulating  and  very  fertile.  Live-stock,  corn, 
and  cotton  ;ire  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed 
by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.     Cap.  Tupelo.     Pop.  15,UJJ. 

Lee,  county  of  S.  W.  Virginia.  Area.  375  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  N.  AV.  by  the  Cumberland  Mountains  of  Ken- 
tucky and  y.  E.  by  Powell  Mountains.  The  surface  is  high 
and  partly  mountainous.  Coal  is  found.  The  foil  is  excel- 
lent. Live-stock,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  Powell's  Ri\er.  and  contains  much 
fine  scenery.     Caji.  Jonesviilc.     Pop.  13,2CS. 

Lee,  tp.  of  Fayette  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  389. 

Lee,  tp.  of  Sacramento  eo.,  Cal.     Pop.  376. 

Lee,  tp.  of  Brown  CO.,  111.      Pop.  15G0. 

Lee,  tp.  of  Fulton  co.,  III.     Pop.  1296. 

Lee,  tp.  of  Buena  Vista  co.,  la.     Pop.  302. 

Lee,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  la.     Pop.  42G. 

Lee,  tp.  of  Polk  CO.,  la.     Pop.  729. 

Lee,  post-tp.  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me.,  60  miles  N.  E.  of 
Bangor.     Pop.  UGO, 

Lee,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Ilousatonic  River  and  R.  R..  99  miles  N.  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  and  10  miles  S.  of  Pittsficld,  E.  terminus  of  the  Leo 
and  Hudson  R.  R.  (in  construction )  and  N.  W.  terminus  of 
the  Lee  and  New  Haven  R.  R.  (surveyed);  has  I  national 
ami  1  savings  bank,  1  weekly  newspaper,  7  churches,  3  ho- 
tels, a  public  library,  excellent  schools,  25  paper-mills,  2 
iron-foundries,  3  machine-shops,  extensivo  woollen-fac- 
tories, a  Initting  park,  and  line  raarblc-quarries  which  sup- 
plied materials  for  the  Capitol  extension  at  Washington 
and  for  the  Catholic  cathedral  in  New  York.  First  .«cttled 
in  17C0,  incorporated  in  1777,  and  named  for  Gen.  Charles 
Lee;  first  pajier-mill  erected  in  180C  by  Samuel  Church. 
Pop.  38GC.  (See  ffintori/  of  Lee,  by  Amory  Gale,  1854.) 
J.  A.  RoYCE,  Ed.  "YAiA.r.Y  Gleancr." 

Lee,  tp.  of  Allegan  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  249. 

Lee,  tp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1123. 

Lee,  tp,  of  Platte  CO..  Mo.     Pop.  2290. 

Lee,  post-tp.  of  Strafford  co.,  N.  II..  33  miles  E.  by  S. 
of  Concord,  has  manufactures  of  leather  and  lumber.  Pop. 
77G. 

Lee,  post-tp.  of  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  2056. 

Lee,  post-v.  and  tp.  (the  former  called  also  Albany)  of 
Athens  CO.,  0.  It  is  the  seat  of  Atwood  Institute  (Free 
Baptist).     Pop.  1140. 

Lee,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  0.     Pop.  901. 

Lee,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  0,     Pop.  1 1 14. 

Lee,  tp.  of  Williamsburg  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1181. 

Lee,  tp.  of  Accomao  co.,  Va.     Pop.  6183. 

Lee,  tp.  of  Fairfax  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1346. 

Lee,  tp.  of  Shenandoah  co..  Va.     Pop.  2698. 

Lee,  tp.  of  Calhoun  co..  W.  Va.     Pop.  608. 

Lee,  tp.  of  Clark  eo.,  Wis.     Pop.  203. 

Lee  iRt.  Rev.  ALFitKn),  D.  D..  h.  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Sept.  9,  1807  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1H27  :  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1830,  and  practised  law  at  Norwich,  Conn, 
1831-33;  studied  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
N.  Y. ;  was  ordained  a  deacon  of  the  Protestant  ICpiKeopal 
Church  in  |s;!7,  and  a  priest  in  183S;  rector  of  Calvary 
eliureh,  Rockdale,  l)el.,  1S3S-II;  consecrated  bishop  of 
l>i'lawaro  in  1841,  and  became  also  rector  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Wilmington,  Del.  lie  is  author  of  Li/r  «/  St.  A7rr  (1852), 
Li/c  of  Si.  John  (1854),  TrrnfiMf  on  Ua'ptUm  (1851),  Me- 
muu-  lif  Stmtn  AUib<,m:  (1856),  Uarbimjfr  of  rhri'nt  {I8:)7). 

Lee  (Ann),  b.  at  .Mjmeheslcr,  England,  Feb.  29,  1736; 
workeil  in  a  cotton-mill,  anil  afterwards  became  a  cook  ; 
was  married  to  a  man  natneil  Stanley,  and  soon  began  to 
take  part  in  the  conventicles  of  -lulin  and  .lane  Wardley, 
the  original  "Shaking  Ouakers."  whom  she  succeeded  as 
tho  leader  of  the  seet  in  1771,  soon  jifti-r  wliieh  ^he  was  for 
a  time  (-(([ifint'd  in  a  jnil.  and  then  in  a  mad  house.  After 
her  release  she  was  acknowledged  as  a  *'  mother  in  Christ," 


and  assumed  the  title  of  "Ann,  the  Word."  In  1774  she 
went  with  a  few  followers  to  New  York,  and  in  177G  settled 
at  Watervliet,  near  Albany.  Here  she  was  charged  with 
high  treason  and  witchcraft,  and  imprisoned  for  some  time 
at  Albany  and  Poughkeepsie.  This  imprisonment,  regarded 
as  a  persecution,  brought  her  many  followers.  (See  Sha- 
KKits.)     U.  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1784. 

Lee  (AktiurI,  M.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  in  Westmoreland  eo., 
Va.,  Dec.  20.  1740.  son  of  Thomas  Lee;  educated  at  Eton 
and  Edinburgh,  where  ho  graduated  as  M.  D.  in  17ri.'». 
and  praetised  at  Williamsburg.  Va. :  returned  to  Europe; 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1770;  became 
prominent  in  public  afiairs  in  L'unlon.  and  in  after  years 
served  as  commissioner  of  Massaehusotts,  Virginia,  and 
tinally  of  the  tJenoral  Congress,  in  L<in'lon.  Paris,  Madrid, 
and  Berlin  successively.  While  in  Paris  he  and  Mr.  Izard 
were  involved  in  serious  difl"erences  with  Franklin  ami  Silas 
Deane.  In  1781  he  was  in  the  Virginia  assembly  ;  was  in 
Congress  1782-85,  and  held  other  positions  of  importance. 
D.  Dee.  14,  1792.  Mr.  Lee's  mission  in  Europe  was  very 
fruitful  of  good  to  the  U.  S.  Personally,  he  was  a  truth- 
ful, straightforward,  and  decided  man.  a  hearty  lover  of 
freedom,  and  was  never  married.  (See  his  Li/f\  by  R.  11. 
Lcc,  1829.)  He  was  a  brother  of  Francis  Liglitfoot.  Rich- 
ard IL,  Thomas  L.,  Philip  L.,  and  William  Lcc,  all  emi- 
nent patriots. 

Lee  (Charles),  b.  at  Dernhall.  Cheshire,  England,  in 
1731,  and  was  the  son  of  a  colonel  in  the  British  army. 
When  eleven  years  olil  he  entered  the  service;  was  in 
Braddock's  expedition,  and  wiis  woundetl  at  Tieonderoga 
in  1758;  distinguished  himself  in  Portugal,  but  never  rose 
higher  in  the  British  service  than  a  hall'-pay  lieutenant- 
colonel,  his  meddlesome  disposition,  quarrelsome  temper, 
and  sarcastic  speeches  about  his  superiors  interfering  with 
his  ])romotion.  He  beeanie  later  a  soldier  of  fortune  ;  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  king  of  Poland  and  a  major-general ;  entered 
the  Russian  service  against  the  Turks,  and  liecame  notttrious 
as  a  duellist.  In  1773  be  came  to  America,  purchased  an 
estate  in  Berkeley  co..  Va..  and  became  an  ardent  Whig. 
In  1775  he  was  chosen  major-general  of  tho  Continental 
army  ;  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Charleston  ;  and  in  1770 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Baskingridge,  N.  J.  \\'hi!e  in 
prison  it  is  now  considered  certain  that  Lee  made  treason- 
able proposiiions  to  the  enemy.  In  1778  he  was  ex- 
changed, and  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  his  insubordination 
nearly  lost  the  day.  He  was  court-martialed,  and  suspend- 
ed for  one  year  from  comniaud.  and  soon  after  was  wounded 
in  a  duel  by  Col.  John  Laurens,  who  idiallcnged  him  in  con- 
sequence of  disrespectful  language  used  t<i  Gen.  M'ashing- 
ton.  Ho  then  retired  to  Virginia,  where  he  letl  the  life  of 
a  hermit;  untl  a  disrespectful  letter  sent  by  him  to  Con- 
gress caused  liis  dismissal  frc»m  the  service.  D.  while  on 
a  visit  to  Philadelphia  Oct.  2,  1782.  (His  Lift  has  been 
written  by  Sir  H.  Bunbury,  by  Edward  Laugwortby,  by  J. 
Sparks,  and  by  G.  II.  Moore,  18G1.) 

Lee  (CiiAiti.KS  AiKHKUt.  M.  !>.,  b.  at  Salisbury,  Conn., 
Mar.  3,  1801  ;  graduated  at  Williams  CoUego.  and  took  his 
medical  degree  at  Pittsfield.  Mass.,  in  1825;  settled  in  182G 
in  New  Vtirk.  where  he  was  one  of  the  loundcrs  of  tho 
Northern  Dispensary.  He  held  at  various  times  professor- 
ships in  no  less  than  ten  medical  schools,  and  aided  in 
founding  the  medical  ecdlege  of  the  University  of  New 
York  City  and  that  of  Bufi"alo,  N.  Y.  He  wrote  much  on 
medical  ami  other  subjects,  and  was  at  one  lime  editor  of 
the  A'.  Y.  JnHvnnl  ttf  Mrdirinr.  He  bestowed  much  atten- 
tion upon  the  colonization  or  (Jheel-systeui  of  the  treatment 
of  the  insane.     D.  at  Pcekskill,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  14.  1872. 

Lee  (Ei.KAXoit  Pi:nrvi.  b.  near  Natchez,  Miss.,  in  1820, 
was  the  daugliler  of  Mnj.  N.  A.  Ware;  resided  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Cincinnati,  and  became  the  wife  of  H.  W.  Leo 
of  Vieksburg,  Miss.  With  her  sister.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Warfield 
of  Kentucky,  she  published  Potiitu  In/  7'ivo  .SVWf:r*  (^  1843) 
and  other  works.     1).  in  1850. 

Lee  (EiJZA  Bi'CKMiNSTKit ).  h,  in  rortsiuonlh,  N.  H., 
about  1791,  daughter  id"  Rev.  Dr.  .losrph  and  sister  of  Rev. 
.1.  S.  Buekminsler.  married  Mr.  Thomas  Lee  of  Boston; 
wrote  S/.-rt,'firH  of  tt  Srxr  lUvjUtml  I'lV/m/f  ( 1 837 ).  a  Li/*- 
nf  Hivhifr  (1842),  translated  from  the  Geriunn  ;  W'nlt  nnd 
Vuit  (1845)  from  the  Gernnkn  of  Richter;  Sttomi,  or  Itttm- 
ton  Tiro  Htnulrrd  Ytorii  A'j'*  (1818).  Mcmmr  of  firv.  Dr. 
Huckniinntrf  ttmt  Jonrph  S.  /{urkmiuHtrr  (1849),  Fforrmr, 
thf  Pitrii^h  Orpfiiin  (18:))H,  Ptirthrnin.  or  thf  Loat  Jtnt/a  of 
Pnrjnuium  (18581,  an«l  The  Itnrffootrd  Mavlrn,  from  tho 
German  of  B.  Auerbach.  D.  in  Brookline,  near  Boston, 
June  22.  1864. 

Leo  (FriANria  LtfJiiTFOoT),  son  of  Thomas,  b.  at  Stral- 
ford,  Wesfrnorebindeo..  Vii..Get.  M,  1731  ;  received  a  careful 
classical  and  English  education  fnnu  a  private  tutor ;  in 
herited  an  ample  estate;  served  in  the  house  of  burgesses 
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from  1765  to  1772.  and  four  terms  as  delegate  in  the  Conti- 
neutal  Congress  from  1775  to  1779;  was  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  member  of  important  com- 
mittees, and  frequently  cliairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole.  He  rendered  important  services  in  framing  the  old 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  insisting,  as  conditions  of 
peace  with  England,  upon  the  right  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  Newfoundland  fisheries, 
thereby  justly  earned  Ihe  gratitude  of  New  England.  He 
seldom  spoke  in  Congress,  but  e.\ereised  great  influence, 
and  was  a  consistent  friend  and  supporter  of  Washington 
in  the  most  critical  times.  Retiring  from  Congress  in  1779, 
he  resumed  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  distinguished 
for  geuialitv  and  wit,  but  averse  to  politics,  in  which  ho 
did  not  .again  figure  except  by  a  In-ief  service  in  the  Vir- 
ginian senate.  D.  at  Monocan,  Richmond  co.,  Va.,  in  1797. 
Lee  (FitnoEniCK  George),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Thane  Vicar- 
age, Oxfordshire,  England,  J.an.  6,  18.12;  graduated  at 
Oxford  with  high  honors  in  1S54;  took  holy  orders  in 
1856;  was  successively  curate  of  Sminingwcll,  assistant 
minister  of  Berkeley  chapel,  incumbent  of  St.  Mary's. 
Aberdeen,  and  vicar  of  All  Saints',  Lambeth,  which  post  he 
now  Hlls  (1S75).  Dr.  Lee  was  from  l.Si7  to  1869  a  secre- 
tary of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Union  of 
Christendom,  founded  the  Ciiio)i  Eecicio  in  1863  and  con- 
ducted it  until  1869,  and  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Vhnrch  Magazine;  has  written  several  volumes  of 
poems  and  many  theological  essays,  of  which  Glimpsea  of 
the  Suj)cniiihiral  and  Li/n'es  of  Lifjlit  and  Life,  both  pub- 
lished in  1871,  attained  considerable  popularity.  Dr.  Lee 
is  a  writer  of  undeniable  ability,  but  his  avowed  belief  in 
the  ecclesiastical  miracles  of  the  fourth  century  and  in 
many  modern  marvels  has  exposed  him  to  sharp  criticism. 
Lee  (  Frederick  RicHARn),  R.  A.,  b.  at  liar-nstaple,  Eng- 
land, in  June,  1798;  served  in  the  Netherlands  at  an  early 
age  as  an  officer  of  the  56th  Foot;  studied  painting  and 
acquired  a  high  reputation  for  landscapes,  especially  of  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  scenery,  his  pictures  having  been  purchased 
for  the  most  celebrated  private  galleries  of  England.  He 
began  exhibiting  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1824  ;  was  elect- 
ed Associate  in  1834  and  Academician  in  1838.  He  has  exe- 
cuted notable  joint  works  with  Thomas  Sidney  Cooper,  R.  A. 
Lee  (Hanxah  F.),  b.  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  1780, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Sawyer,  and  became  the  wife  of  George 
G.  Lee  of  Boston,  Mass.  .She  was  the  author  of  many  ex- 
cellent books,  among  which  .are  Three  E.rperimen1»  of  Liviuij 
(1838),  The  Old  Painters  (1838),  The  Hnijuenols  in  France 
and  America,  History  of  Sculpture  and  Sculptors  (1854), 
Memoir  of  Pierre  Tuuasaint  (1853).  D.  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Dee.  28,  1865. 

Lee  (Harriet),  b.  in  London,  England,  in  1756;  pub- 
lished in  1786  a  novel  in  o  vols..  The  Errors  of  Innocence, 
and  in  1787  a  drama.  The  New  Peerage  ;  followed  at  much 
later  dates  by  two  other  dramas  and  another  novel.  She 
is  best  known  as  associated  with  her  sister  (see  Lee,  Sophia) 
in  the  authorship  of  the  Canterburij  Tales  (5  vols.,  1797- 
1805),  once  extremely  popular,  and  reprinted  in  New  York 
in  1857.  Eight  of  the  ten  tales  were  from  Harriet's  pen, 
the  most  remarkable  being  The  German's  Tale  ;  and  Kruitz- 
ncr,  which  supplied  Byron  the  )plot,  the  machinery,  and  some 
of  the  language  of  Werner.     D.  at  Clifton  Aug.  1,  1851. 

Lee  (Gen.  Henry),  the  father  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  a 
relation  of  R.  H.  Lee,  b.  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Va.,  Jan. 
29,  1758;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1773;  in  1776  entered 
the  army  as  a  captain  of  horse,  and  served  afterwards  both 
in  the  North  and  South  in  command  (as  major  and  after- 
wards as  lieutenant-colonel)  of  a  partisan  corps  known  as 
"  Lee's  Legion,"  while  Leo  himself  was  familiarly  known 
as  "  Lightliorse  Harry."  He  became  renowned  for  bold- 
ness, activity,  and  efficiency.  He  retired  from  the  army 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Eutaw,  in  which  ho  distinguished 
himself  greatly.  He  was  in  Congress  in  1786  ;  was  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  1792-95  ;  commander-in-chief^  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  the  whisky  insurgents  1794;  and  again  a 
member  of  Congress  in  1799.  In  his  celebrated  eulogy  on 
Washington,  prepared  by  direction  of  Congress,  occur  the 
words,  "  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen."  In  1809  he  was  confined  for 
debt  in  Spottsylvania  CO.,  Va.,  and  wrote  his  Memoirs  of 
the  War  in  ihe  Southern  Department  (1809).  In  1814 
ho  was  in  Baltimore,  the  guest  of  Mr.  Ale.iauder  C. 
Hanson,  at  the  time  when  the  house  of  that  gentleman 
was  attacked  by  a  mob.  Gen.  Lee  took  part  in  the 
defence  of  the  house,  and  was  afterward  put  into  the  city 
jail  for  safety,  but  the  mob  entered  the  jail,  and  killed 
or  cruelly  niiumed  the  whole  party.  Gen.  Lee  never  re- 
covered from  his  injuries.  He  went  for  his  health  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  d.  on  the  return  journey,  on  Cumber- 
land Island,  Ga.,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Shaw, 
a  daughter  of  Gen.  Greene,  Mar.  25,  1816.     He  was  frank, 


generous,  and  impulsive ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Gen. 
Greene  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  bring  about  the 
triumph  of  the  American  arms  in  the  Southern  department. 
Lee  (Henry),  a  brolhcr  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  b.  at  Strat- 
ford. Westmoreland  CO.,  Va.,  in  1787;  graduated  in  1808 
at  William  and  Mary  College  ;  became  major  36th  Infantry 
in  1813.  He  was  author  of  The  Campaii/n  of  ITS  1  (1824), 
Li/'e  o/'  Napoleon  ( vol.  i..  1835),  Obserrations  on  the  Writ- 
ings lif  Thomas  Jefferson  (1832).  D.  at  Paris  Jan.  30,  1837. 
Lee  (Henry  W.),  b.  at  Hamdon,  Conn.,  July  26,  1815, 
and  d.  in  Davenport,  la.,  Sept.  26,  1874:  received  deacon's 
orders  in  1838;  in  1840  became  rector  of  a  church  which  he 
had  built  up  at  Springfield,  Mass.:  in  1848  received  charge 
of  St.  Luke's  church  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1854,  when  he  w.as  chosen  bishop  of  Iowa,  wivieh 
position  he  held  at  his  death.  J.  B.  Bishop. 

Lee  (Jesse),  b.  in  Prince  George's  co.,  Va.,  Mar.  12, 
1758;  joined  the  Methodist  Church  in  1773;  in  1783  was 
received  into  the  conference  ;  in  1787  peuetr.atcd  New  Eng- 
l.and,  and  preached  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  farthest 
settlements  in  Maine.  He  formed  the  first  Methodist 
'•  class  "  in  New  England  at  SIr.atfield.  Conn.,  Sept.  26, 1787, 
and  the  first  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  13, 1792.  He  was  three 
times  elected  chaplain  to  the  V.  S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  once  to  the  Senate.  In  1807  he  published  at  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  his  History  o/'  Methodism  iu  America.  D. 
Sept.  12,  1810.  '      '  Abei.  Stevens. 

Lee  (John),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  London  Apr.  28, 
17S3 ;  gr.aduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1800;  became  fellow,  and  travelled  extensively  in  the 
East,  making  collections  of  antiquities.  In  1815  he  took 
the  name  of  Lee  (his  original  name  having  been  Fiott) 
upon  inheriting  the  property  of  an  uncle,  and  devoted 
himself  to  science.  He  was  a  member  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
learned  societies,  and  was  for  two  years  president  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society.  He  erccled  a  magnificent 
observatory  at  his  residence  near  Aylesbury,  Bucks,  and 
engaged  competent  astronomers  to  conduct  the  observations. 
D.'at'Hartwell  House  Feb.  25.  1866. 

Lee  (Leroy  iMadison),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Petersburg,  Va., 
1808;  joined  the  Virginia  Methodist  Conference  in  1828; 
in  1836  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Kichmond  Christian 
Adrocatc;  in  1859  resumed  the  pastoral  office.  He  has 
published  Life  and  Times  of  Jesse  Lee,  Adricc  tn  a  Younij 
Cunrert,  etc.  -'^BEL  STEVENS. 

Lee  (Luther),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  30, 
1800  ;  became  a  Methodist  travelling  preacher  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  in  1827  ;  lectured  in  favor  of  temperance  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  being  mobbed  several  times;  seceded 
on  account  of  slavery  from  the  M.  E.  Church  in  1842; 
joined  the  new  body"  of  "  Wesleyan  Methodists,"  became 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Syr.aeuse  (1843);  president  of  the 
first  Wesleyan  Methodist  general  conference  in  1844,  and 
editor  iu  New  York  of  the  organ  of  that  Church,  the  True 
Wrslei/an.  In  1856  he  was  chosen  president  of  Michigan 
Union"  College  at  Leoni,  Mich.;  resigned  and  spent  several 
years  in  Ohio:  became  in  1864  professor  at  Adrian  College, 
Mich.;  returned  to  M.  E.  Church  in  1867,  and  has  since 
been  a  member  of  the  Michigan  conference.  Dr.  Lee  has 
edited  several  papers  and  written  various  religious  and 
controversial  works. 

Lee  (Mary  Elizabeth),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Mar. 
23,  1813,  was  a  niece  of  Judge  Thomas  Lee.  She  contrib- 
uted much  prose  and  verso  to  periodical  literature,  and 
was  author  of  Tales  from  History.  D.  at  Charleston  Sept. 
23,  1849.  (See  a  Memoir,  with  selections  of  her  poetry,  by 
^  S.  Gilman,  D.  D.,  1851.) 

;  Lee  (Nathaniel),  b.  at  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire,  Eng., 
!  about  1657:  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  be- 
came an  actor  and  afterwards  a  dramatic  author,  producing 
a  new  play  every  year  from  1675  to  1681  ;  was  several  years 
confined  in  an  "insane  asylum;  aided  Dryden  in  writing 
(Edipns  and  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Ho  was  killed  in  an  affray 
in  London  in  1690.  two  of  his  eleven  tragedies,  Theo- 
dosius  and  Alexander  the  Great,  were  successful  acting 
dramas  throughout  the  eighteenth  century. 

Lee  (Richard  Henry),  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  son  of  Thomas,  b.  at  Stratford,  the  famjly- 
seat  of  the  Lees,  in  Westmoreland  eo.,  Va.,  Jan.  20,  1732. 
Ho  was  educated  in  England,  and  after  his  return  marched 
withacompany  to  join  Braddock,  who  rejected  his  services 
with  an  ill-judged  expression  of  contempt  for  the  "pro- 
vincials." He  was  early  chosen  to  the  house  of  burgesses, 
where  he  at  once  took  a  commanding  position  on  the  side 
of  popular  rights.  He  was  in  Congress  1774-77,  1784-85, 
and  1786-S7.  He  was  the  author  of  the  f.imous  motion  of 
June  7,  1776,  "That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be.  free  and  independent  States,"  etc..  and 
advocated  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  a  bold  and 
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britliant  speech.  During  1780  he  was  for  a  portion  of  the 
time  in  the  fioM  at  the  head  i>r  the  militia  of  Westmoreland 
CO.  He  was  ;i  Senal<jr  from  \'irginia  17S'J-92,  and,  though 
not  a  ^^(li'raliyt,  ."upporlcd  the  administration  of  Washing- 
ton with  zeal.  I),  at  Chantilly.  Va.,  June  19.  1794.  He 
was  a  man  of  amiable  and  noble  character,  of  eumnianding 
presence,  excellent  abilities,  and  self-sacrificing  patriotism. 
(See  his  Li/e  nn<l  Correspondence  (1826),  by  R.  H.  Lco,  his 
great-grandson.) 

Lee  (RoDi:aT),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Tweodmouth,  North  Durham, 
Eng.,  Nov.  11,  ISOt ;  entered  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's 
in  1824:  was  ordained  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1S32; 
was  minister  at  Arbroath  (ISit.l)  and  at  Campsie  (IS.'JG),  and 
in  ISi.'l,  on  the  disrui)tion  of  the  Scottish  Church,  was  ap- 
pointfd  liy  tlic  town  council  of  Edinburgh  to  the  pastorate  of 
theOM  tJrey  Friars*  fhiirch.  In  1^44  he  published  a  transla- 
tion, with  a  preface,  of  The  77ic«e»  of  Erastns  tonchiny  Ejc- 
rominuiiivation,  as  a  reply  to  the  writers  of  the  "Secession 
Church."  wlio  charged  the  adherents  of  the  establishment 
with  '•  Krastianism."  In  184ii  he  became  rcgius  professor 
of  biblical  criticism  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
devoted  himself  at  once  to  a  course  of  minute  investiga- 
tions upon  tfio  text  of  the  Ititile,  which  resulted  in  the  great 
work  of  his  life,  77<.-  /A././  Bihh;  with  aOout  60MO0  Mar- 
giiKif  li'j'crvnrrH  ami  \'iiritmn  HcivlimjH,  revised  and  im- 
proved, published  at  K'linl)urgh,  tJlasgow,  and  London  in 
18J4.  He  was  charged  by  the  Witnea^  newspaper  with  in- 
culcating heresy  in  regard  to  universal  salvation,  and  vig- 
orously dt'fV'nded  hiinpclf  in  the  ctdumns  of  the  Scotsman. 
lu  i8j^,  Dr.  Lee  wa^  a  member  of  a  deputation  sent  to 
London  to  appeal  before  a  parliamentary  committee  on  the 
subject  of  university  reform,  and  his  suggestions  were  em- 
bodied in  tlie  measure  as  finally  jiassed.  In  lSo7  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  I'mi/rrti /or  Pnhlic  Worship,  and  having 
employf.'d  them  in  his  own  parish,  was  arraigned  in  1809 
before  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgii,  and  later  before  the 
General  Assembly,  on  a  charge  of  introducing  into  public 
worship  a  liturgy  and  certain  forms  and  postures  unknown  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Lee  argued  his  own  case  in  a 
speech  of  great  eloquence,  and  obtained  a  verdict  in  his 
favor.  In  iSOl)  ho  pulilishcd  The  Reform  of  the  Chureh  of 
Scotland  in  Womhip,  (j'arernment,  and  Doctrine,  in  which 
he  discussed  liturgy,  postures  in  worship,  iustrunieutal 
music,  and  the  propriety  of  observing  certain  festivals  and 
fasts,  with  a  tendency  towards  bringing  the  Church  of 
Scotland  into  greater  harmony  with  tlic  age.  The  General 
Assemldy  of  18(i;'-r)4  reported  favoral>ly  upon  these  views, 
and  on  the  22d  of  Apr.,  180.'>,  an  organ  was  firft  opened  in 
his  church  of  Grey  Friars — an  event  which  marked  an  era 
ill  (he  national  Church,  and  has  been  frequently  imitated. 
The  action  of  ISG4  was,  however,  reversed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  I8G.%  and  Dr.  Leo  was  preparing  to  contest 
his  favorite  views  before  i he  civil  courts  when  he  was  at- 
tacked with  paralysis,  and  d.  at  Torquay  Mar.  12,  18(i8. 
Dr.  Lee  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  liberal  party 
in  the  Scottish  Chureh.  (See  his  Li/v  and  licrnaiits,  by  Kev. 
K.  H.  Story,  ls7U.) 

Lee  ( IlonruT  EnwArin).  b.  at  Stafford  House.  Westmore- 
land CO.,  Vu.,  on  .Ian.  I'.'.  ISO".  Havin;,'  lieen  entered  as  a 
cadet  at  the  V.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  I'uint  in  ISL'j, 
he  was  graduated,  second  of  his  class,  in  1829,  and  attached 
to  the  army  as  a  second  lieutenant  of  engineers  on  tho  Ist 
of  July  of  that  year.  Habitually  employed  upon  the  most 
iniportiinl  ilutirs  of  his  corps  in  time  of  peace,  1m.'  had  also, 
previously  to  iSHt,  hec-n  specially  dc-titiled  to  aid  in  estab- 
lishing the  boundary-line  netween  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and 
from  I8.'t7  to  1S4I  was  superintending  engineer  of  (he  im- 
provements in  the  harbor  of  St.  Louis  and  of  the  Missouri 
and  upper  Missis<tippi  rivers,  to  which  was  added,  fmm  |8  lU 
to  ISU.  the  supervision  i»f  the  improvements  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Oliio  below  Ijouisville,  and  of  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi. Already  a  captain  of  engineers  since  July  9,  18;j8, 
he  first  saw  fifld-service  in  the  war  with  Mexico  as  cliiof 
engineer  with  (ien.  Wool.  |!ut  when  <ien.  Scrttt  took  com- 
mand for  the  principal  operation  against  the  Mexican  cap- 
ital in  Mnr.,  1847,  he  called  (*apt.  Lee  to  his  side.  In  that 
brilliant  campaign  he  was  cons|)ieuous  for  professional 
aiiility  as  well  as  for  Kiillant  and  meritorimis  conduct,  win- 
ning in  quick  siu Hsiun  llic  brevets  of  miijor.  licufcnanl- 

colonel,  and  colonel  tor  his  purl  in  tin-  battles  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  Contreras,  Chnruloisco.  Chapul tepee  (in  which  latter 
action  ho  was  wounded),  and  in  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  liy  llie  close  of  the  war  he  had  come  to  bo  gen- 
erally regarded  in  the  army  ns  the  one  <iftlcrr  best  filled 
nltimalely  to  succeed  Gen.  Soott  in  the  chief  command. 
Called  to  Washington  for  a  time  as  assistant  to  the  ehiid' 
engineer  of  the  army,  he  resumed  his  plaeo  on  the  hoard  of 
engineers  charged  with  tlie  detencn  of  the  Atlantic  const. 
From  Sept.  I,  18/>L*.  to  the  en<l  of  Mar.,  I8,'>.5.  he  was  siiper- 
intrndent  of  tho  Military   Academy,  a  position  which  ho 


gave  up  to  assume  the  duties  of  licutenant-coloDcl  of  tho 
2d  Cavalry,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  on  Mar.  3, 
iSjj,  at  the  formation  of  that  regiment.  For  several  years 
he  now  served  on  tho  Texas  border:  but  happening  to  be 
on  leave  of  absence,  near  Washington,  at  the  time  of  the 
raid  of  John  Brown  (Oct.  17  to  2J,  1869),  Col.  Lee  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Federal  forces  employed  in  its 
repression.  Iluving  soon  after  returned  to  his  regiment, 
he  fell  in  commaiui  of  the  department  of  Texas  during  the 
greater  part  of  IStiO.  On  Mar.  10,  ISCI,  he  became  colonel 
of  his  regiment  by  regular  promotion,  but  resigned  that 
commission  three  weeks  later  (Apr.  26)  u)ion  the  secession 
of  Virginia.  liepairiug  to  Hichmond,  he  tendered  his  (ser- 
vices to  the  governor  of  the  State,  and  by  acclamation  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  its  forces,  with  the  grade 
of  major-general.  Extracts  from  his  letters  at  the  time 
show  the  character  of  the  man.  Writing  to  Gen.  Scolt,  he 
said:  "Since  my  interview  with  you  on  the  18th  inst.  I 
have  felt  that  1  ought  not  longer  to  retain  my  commission 
in  the  army.  I  therefore  tender  my  resignation,  which  I 
request  you  will  recommend  for  acceptance.  It  would  have 
been  presented  at  onee,  but  for  the  struggle  it  has  cost  me 
lo  separate  myself  from  the  service  to  which  I  have  devoted 
all  the  best  years  of  my  life  and  all  the  ability  I  possessed. 
.  .  .  Save  in  defence  of  my  State,  I  never  desire  to  draw 
my  sword."  To  his  sister  tho  same  day  he  wrote:  ''1  am 
grieved  at  my  inability  to  see  you.  I  have  been  waiting  for 
a  more  convenient  season,  which  has  brought  to  many  be- 
fore me  deep  and  lasting  regret.  Now  we  are  in  a  stale  of 
war  which  will  yield  to  nothing.  The  whole  South  is  in  a 
state  of  revolution,  into  which  Virginia,  after  a  long  strug- 
gle, has  been  drawn;  and  though  I  recognize  no  necessity 
for  this  state  of  things,  and  would  have  forborne  and  pleaded 
to  the  end  for  redress  of  grievances,  real  or  supposed,  yet 
in  my  own  person  1  had  to  meet  the  question  whether  I 
would  take  ])art  against  my  native  State.  With  all  my 
devotion  to  the  rnion,  and  tlie  feeling  of  loyalty  an<i  duty 
of  an  American  citizen.  1  have  not  been  able  to  make  up 
my  mind  to  raise  my  hand  against  my  relatives,  my  chil- 
dren, my  home.  1  have  therefore  resigned  my  commission 
in  tho  army,  and  unrc  in  defence  of  mtf  native  State,  with 
the  ho])e  that  my  pour  services  will  never  be  needetl.  I  hope 
I  may  never  be  called  on  to  draw  my  sword.  I  know  you 
will  blame  me,  but  you  must  think  of  me  ns  kindly  us  you 
can,  and  believe  that  I  have  endeavored  to  do  what  1  have 
thought  right."  Entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  posi- 
tion, he  set  to  work  to  organize  and  develop  the  defensive 
resources  of  his  State,  having  assumeil  "  command  of  tho 
military  and  naval  forces  of  Virginia"  on  Ai)r.  2:5,  1861. 
A  month  later  he  directed  the  occupation  in  force  of  tho 
important  strategic  position  of  Manassas  Junction,  which 
ho  visited  about  the  1st  of  June  and  gave  special  directions 
for  its  defence.  Meanwhile.  Virginia  having  entered  tho 
Confederacy  and  Richmond  become  the  capital,  Lee  was 
appointed  "third  in  rank  of  the  live  generals  by  virtue  of 
an  act  of  the  Confederate  Congress  creating  that  grade — 
Samuel  Cooper,  lately  adjutant-general  of  the  U.  S.  army, 
and  Albert  Sidney  .lohnston.  a  brigadier  in  the  same  service, 
being  his  seniors.  For  the  time  he  remained  at  Richmond, 
generally  consulted  by  Mr.  JcIVerson  Davis  concerning 
military  aflairs.  until  the  <-arly  autumn,  when  he  was  as- 
signed to  command  the  forces  confronting  Gen.  Roseeians, 
his  former  junior  in  the  engineer  corps.  Hut  practically 
reduced  to  inaction  on  that  Held.  (Jen.  Lee  was  transferred 
to  the  command  oi  the  coast  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  (Jeorgia  about  Dec.  I.  I8fil,  with  impaired  reputation, 
I  which  was  not  retrieved,  in  public  estimation,  on  that  ihe- 
I  atre  of  operations.  So  tho  notion  grew  widespread  that, 
wanting  in  decision  and  not  a  man  of  action,  lie  was  un- 
til ted  for  practical  warfare.  The  Confederate  Congress, 
howevir,  having  ereateil  the  olViee  of  commander-in-chief, 
I  Mr.  Davis,  regarding  it  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  execu- 
tive power,  vetoed  the  law,  but  not  long  aller,  or  about 
;  the  end  of  Mar..  1802.  called  (ieii.  Lee  back  to  Richmond, 
and  nominally  inv4-sicd  him  with  the  functions  in  quesliun. 
which  were  exercised  without  material  infiuenee  or  control 
over  either  tho  organization  or  operations  id'  Confederate 
armies.  It  was  in  this  posture  of  aflairs  that  Gen.  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  was  wounde<l  at  tlie  buttle  of  Seven  riiies  or 
Fair  Oaks,  May  :U,  1802.  Lee  the  fnlbiwing  day  was  ap- 
pointeii  (o  succeed  him  in  the  direct  connnand  id  the  army 
assembled  for  the  defence  of  Richmond,  and  his  lirsl  u.t 
was  to  draw  all  his  troops  back  to  Iheir  eiieainpmriils  near 
the  city.  Their  casualties  in  the  lale  engagements  had  bocii 
rising  0011(1.  urid  their  material  gains  some  10  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, 0700  rifles  and  munkcts.  willi  oonsiderable  subsist- 
ence and  qunrlerniaster's.  medical,  nn<l  ordnance  alores; 
hut  Leo  wisely  sttnid.  as  yet,  upon  Iho  defensive,  while 
gathering  all  pussible  reinfnrcenH-nts  from  the  suulhward, 
which  Jfilmototi  declares  had.  in  like  n»"ed,  been  withheld 
from  him.     In  this  way,  by  thouighlof  June  26,  1802,  Loo 
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had  added  from  2;i,000  to  25,000  men  to  his  forces,  includ- 
ing Jackson's  and  EwcU's  veterans,  fresh  from  their  recent 
siu>ct'S:^os  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  had  at  his  dispo- 
sition an  army  SO.UUO  strong,  which  he  soon  infused  with 
the  belief  thathe  was  equal  to  every  emergency  in  the  busi- 
ness of  war,  and  that  it  was  invincible  under  his  lead. 
McClellan's  position,  meanwhile,  was  peculiarly  strong; 
his  left,  and  centre,  covered  by  a  great  morass  (White  Oak 
Swamp),  extending  southward  from  the  Chickahuminy 
nearly  to  James  River;  only  his  right  (some  35,000  men) 
was  lit  all  exposed  to  attack,  but  well  protected  by  intrench- 
ments  and  artillery.  Thus  disposed,  there  was  an  army  of 
at  least  lOO.OOll  men,  admirably  equipped.  His  new  adver- 
sary, now  ready  for  the  offensive,  put  Jackson  in  motion 
with  three  divisions  (Ifi.OOO),  by  a  wide  circuit  around  the 
Federal  right  to  fall  upon  its  rear  with  his  nowweH-kuown 
vif(ir.  and  leaving  Magruder  with  barely  25.000  men  to 
shield  Kiclimond  from  the  mass  of  McClellan's  force.  Lee 
threw  Lon^strect  with  40.000  men  forward  to  a  direct  attack 
Mpiin  the  Union  right  under  Fitz  John  Porter,  late  in  the 
attornoon  of  June  26.  Under  this  attack  Porter's  corps 
was  pressed  back  behind  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  where  he 
fnund  stable  standing-ground;  but  retreating  that  night 
to  the  stronger  position  about  Cold  Harbor,  where,  rein- 
forced, he  successfully  withstood  all  assaults  until  the  full 
weight  of  -Tackson's  turning  movement  fell  upon  and  over- 
])Owered  him,  driving  his  shattered  divisions  across  the 
Ohickahuraiiiy,  with  the  loss  of  twenty  cannon  and  many 
small-arms.  The  wise  audacity  of  Gen.  Lee's  plan  of  attack 
gave  him  the  field,  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  enabled  Mc- 
Olellan,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  demoralization  of  his  troops 
following  the  disaster,  to  effect  a  consummate  retreat, 
though  imrd  pressed  at  every  step  in  the  several  affairs  of 
June  2^,  20,  and  ;i0,  to  the  shelter  of  naval  support  in 
James  River  and  the  almost  impregnable  position  of  Mal- 
vern Hill,  the  attack  upon  which  was  repulsed  on  July  1 
with  a  heavy  Confederate  loss.  But  Richmond  was  now 
virtually  relieved  from  the  risk  of  an  attack  from  MeClel- 
Ian  and  the  quarter  of  James  River.  A  fresh  Federal  army 
having  been  massed  soon  after  in  the  vicinity  of  Culpeper 
Court-house,  under  Gen.  Pope,  in  menace  of  an  attack  fiom 
that  direction,  Jackson  was  at  once  detached  to  confront 
and  stay  this  fresh  danger,  and  the  battle  of  Cedar  Run 
was  won  by  him  on  Aug.  9.  Ten  days  later,  leaving  a  furce 
to  secure  Richmond  froraacn»y)  de  niahi,  Lee  was  in  move- 
ment with  his  main  army  for  a  stroke  at  Pope — a  movement 
of  signal  audacity  in  execution  that  ended  in  the  com- 
plete discomfiture  of  his  opponent  in  the  notable  actions 
of  Aug.  20  and. '{0,1 862 — or  second  battle  of  Manassas — with 
the  loss  of  30  pieces  of  artillery  and  large  stores  of  war 
material.  Following  this  brilliant  success.  Gen.  Lee  threw 
his  victorious  corps  swiftly  across  the  Potomac  into  Mary- 
land as  far  as  Frederick  Town — an  operation  more  boldly 
and  skilfully  conceived  than  thoroughly  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  offensive  objects  for  which  it  was  under- 
taken. For  while  the  detached  operation  entrusted  to 
.lackson  resulted  in  the  important  capture  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  so  much  of  Lee's  army  was  diverted  to  that  end  for 
so  long  a  period  that  in  the  interval,  thrown  virtually  on 
the  defensive,  the  Confederate  general  gave  M^Clellan  time 
to  concentrate  his  masses  upon  and  fight  him  at  Antietam 
(Sept.  17,  1S02)  when  separated  from  a  material  part  of  his 
army,  and  with  Jackson  present,  with  two  of  the  previ- 
ously detached  divisions,  only  under  the  stress  of  a  severe 
forced  march.  Under  these  circumstances  Lee  was.  there- 
fore, unable  to  profit  decisively  from  the  advantage  he 
gained  at  the  close  of  that  combat,  and  after  standing 
in  position  awaiting  attack  from  his  now  strongly  rein- 
forced ojiponent,  he  found  it  expedient  to  abandon  the 
campaign  .and  retire  into  A'irginia,  the  major  object  of  his 
movement  having  unquestionably  been  sacrificed  to  the 
minor.  The  Union  army  having  been  reorganized  during 
the  next  month,  and  a  new  commander  (Gen.  Burnside) 
given  it  on  the  7th  of  November,  he  took  the  offensive 
with  Richmond  again  as  the  objective,  but  Aquia  Creek  as 
his  base,  and  reached  the  N.  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  at 
Fredericksburg  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  to  find  Gen.  Lee 
in  due  season  ready  to  dispute  his  further  march.  Then 
oame  the  13th  of  December,  with  the  bloody  conflict  of 
Fredericksburg,  which  afforded  another  illustration  of  the 
high  capacity  of  the  Confederate  general  as  a  defensive 
soldier.  With  anotherchange  of  Federal  commanders  came 
the  battle  of  Chaneellorsville  (May  2-4.  1S63).  Lee.  as 
habitual  to  him,  forecasting  his  adversary's  plan,  was  now 
able  to  give  another  victory  to  his  supremely  confident.  , 
trustful  army,  even  though  his  strongest  corps,  or  one-  | 
thinl  of  his  force,  was  detached  at  the  time.  As  the  whole  j 
field  or  theatre  of  war  stood,  after  that  battle,  for  the  Con-  j 
federates  in  all  quarters  of  their  territory,  it  would  seem  I 
clear  that  a  comprehensive  strategy  must  have  indicated  i 
the  employment  of  their  available  resources  in  a  different  | 


operation  from  that  which  Lee  nest  essayed,  as  is  alleged, 
entirely  against  his  own  judgment  and  advice,  under  the 
orders  of  his  political  superior — that  is  to  say,  the  cam- 
jKiign  ending  in  mortal  disaster  to  the  Confederate  cause 
on  the  field  of  Gettysburg  (July  1-3,  1863),  from  which  he 
withdrew  shorn  of  some  27,t-'00  of  the  very  elite  of  his  arm}', 
as  well  as  of  its  prestige  of  habitual  success,  which  had 
made  it  wellnigh  invincible.  But.  though  beaten  and 
foiled,  he  withdrew  and  repassed  the  Potomac  with  con- 
summate method  and  skill,  leaving  his  ojiponent  wholly 
unwilling  to  seriously  adventure  the  offensive  in  turn  for 
ten  months.  By  that  time,  however,  Lieut. -Gen.  Grant, 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  U.  S.  with 
.absolute  powers,  took  the  field  against  Gen.  Lee  with  an 
army  of  over  140,000  men,  thoroughly  inured  to  war.  To 
meet  this  formidable  general  and  army  Lee  stood  as  reso- 
lutely ready  as  on  all  previous  occasions,  but  his  redoubtable 
corps  were  reduced  to  within  55,000  infantry  and  artillery. 
The  object  of  Grant  was  to  turn  his  adversary's  position, 
and  reaching  an  open  field  beyond  the  Wilderness,  upon 
Lee's  communications,  force  him  to  fight  for  their  integ- 
rity at  mortal  disadvantage.  But  altogether  too  war}'  and 
far-sighted  to  be  thus  out-manoeuvred,  Gen.  Lee  became 
himself  the  assailant  at  the  threshold  of  the  operation, 
when  his  adversary  was  entangled  and  his  corps  danger- 
ouslv  separated  in  the  dense  recesses  of  the  W^ilderness,  on 
May  5.  1864,  and  inflicted  a  loss  of  20.000  men.  On  the 
next  day.  Grant  essaying  to  move,  Lee  was  again  the  as- 
sailant, with  the  advantage  of  the  affair  on  his  side.  As- 
sailed in  turn,  however,  on  May  7,  10,  and  12,  in  tentative 
operations,  Lee's  position  was  found  impregnalile.  so  that 
at  the  close  of  the  third  week  of  the  campaign  the  aggre- 
gate of  Federal  losses  rose  above  4(1.000  ofliccrs  and  men. 
Grant  having  skilfully  crossed  the  Korth  Anna  on  Jlay  21, 
the  gain  was  immediately  so  neutralized  by  the  position  in 
which  he  found  his  adversary  awaiting  his  further  nia.ch 
that  the  Union  army  had  to  retrace  its  steps,  and.  led  by  a 
wide  circuit,  was  carried  to  the  scene  of  iVIeClellan's  dis- 
aster at  Cold  Harbor  within  ten  miles  of  Richmond.  There, 
reinforced  by  Smith's  corps,  16,000  strong,  making  the  sura- 
total  of  reinforcements  97,000  men  added  to  his  army  be- 
tween the  12th  and  31st  of  May,  1863,  while  the  Confed- 
erates had  been  strengthened,  all  told,  by  less  than  20,000 
men.  Gen.  Grant  on  June  3  adventured  a  direct  assault 
upon  Lee's  intrenched  lines,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
annals  of  war  record  no  more  sanguinary  repulse  than  that 
which  was  then  inflicted.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Iiy  this 
time  the  casualties  of  the  Union  army  reached  OO.dOO,  in- 
cluding 3000  oflicers :  and  it  remained  for  Gen.  Grant  to 
seek  a  new  line  of  approach  to  his  objective;  that  is  to  say, 
throwing  his  army  across  the  James  and  S.  of  the  Appo- 
mattox on  June  14  and  15,  1864,  he  opened  a  new  campaign 
at  Petersburg  of  300  days.  Looking  at  the  force  employed 
against  him  during  all  that  period,  and  his  own  compar- 
atively petty  resources,  Lee's  stand  at  Petersburg  has  no 
parallel  in  war.  and  the  details  of  that  masterly  defence, 
properly  related,  will  form  one  of  the  most  instructive  les- 
sons in  the  art  of  war.  From  the  very  outset,  notwith- 
standing his  great  advantages  in  all  war-resources,  in  the 
presence  of  such  an  adversary  as  Lee,  Gen.  Grant  found  it 
expedient  to  shelter  his  forces  behind  strong  intreuehments. 
In  the  course  of  the  ten  months  of  struggle  and  combat 
which  ensued,  from  a  concurrence  of  adverse  circumstances 
elsewhere  than  at  Petersburg.  Lee.  foreseeing  the  ullimatc 
issue,  would  have  evacuated  that  position  early  in  1865, 
but  his  political  superiors  were  unwilling  to  give  up 
Richmond  until  forced  away  by  Federal  arms.  Re- 
duced to  about  40,000  rifles  in  his  trenches,  on  Mar.  25, 
1865,  the  Confederate  general,  with  that  astute  audacity 
which  had  come  to  be  characteristic,  essaying  the  offensive, 
delivered  a  strenuous,  skilfully-aimed  stroke  in  his  finest 
manner  at  a  vulnerable  point  in  his  opponent's  lines;  but  at 
the  critical  moment  the  supports  quailed,  and  the  enterprise 
miscarried,  with  a  loss  which  he  could  ill  afl'ord.  Xow 
tyrant  in  turn  massed  two  corps  and  all  his  cavalry  for  a 
counter-stroke  at  Lee's  right  tlank.  But  before  the  blow 
fell,  the  Confederate  general;  concentrating  15.000  men, 
again  smote  his  menacing  adversary  with  wellnigh  "his 
wonted  success,"  Swinton  states,  as  also  that  a  Federal  dis- 
aster was  barely  escaped.  But  the  terrible  blow  fell  soon 
after  iipon  the  Confederate  lines  at  Five  Forks,  which 
made  them  untenable.  So  Lee,  retreating,  was  pressed 
with  such  vigor  and  skill  that  his  surrender  at  Appomattox 
was  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  campaign.  And  although 
that  capitulation  embraced  only  some  27,0ll0  men,  but  80tl0 
of  whom  were  armed,  it  brought  the  war  of  secession  in  all 
quarters  to  an  immediate  close  so  soon  as  the  event  was 
known. 

Judged  critically,  it  may  be  said  that  rarely  has  a  com- 
mander been  so  sharp-sighted  and  quick  to  detect  the  pur- 
poses of  an  opponent  as  was  Gen.  Lee.     Never  surjtasscd, 
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if  ever  eqimllcil.  in  the  art  of  winning  the  passionate,  por- 
siHial  love  a.s  wull  as  admiration  of  his  troops,  he  acquired 
and  held  an  inllueuee  over  his  army  tn  the  very  hist  in- 
stant, founded  on  a  supreme  trust  in  his  judgtucnt,  pre- 
science,  au,d  skill,  eoupleil  with  his  cool,  slalde.  equublo 
courage,  \vhiL*h  L*nubled  Iiim  to  make  it  rehi[i\cly  the  im- 
comparahle  instrument  of  his  plans.  In  the  crisis  of 
disastrous  hattio,  as  at  (Jettysburg,  and  also  on  that  day  at 
Petersburg  wlien  the  whole  Federal  army  seemed  surging 
in  upon  him  thr«»ui;h  tlio  breach  in  his  lines  opened  by  the 
cxplodeil  mine.  (len,  Lee  was  seen  to  be  as  placid  and 
cheerful,  as  free  from  anxiety  and  clear-headed,  as  at  the 
close  of  a  day  of  victory.  Strategically  defective  and  ill- 
conceived,  yet  the  (lettyshurg  campaign  was  executed  by 
Uvc  with  a  masterly  knowledge  of  tlie  theatre  of  operations, 
unsurpassed  celerity,  and  seerecy  of  inuvement.  and  with 
all  possible  care  of  his  communications:  but  it  must  bo 
add'*d  that  in  that  battle,  as  also  jireviously  in  the  san- 
guinary assault  upon  AJeCIelian  in  lStJ2  at  Malvern  Hill, 
there  was  a  serious  lack  of  that  tactical  concentration  ui' 
his  masses  on  the  part  of  the  (,'onfedcrate  general  whieli 
was  e>isential  to  success.  It  is  also  apparent  that  he  was 
wanting  in  the  talent  of  administraiicui  which  distinguished 
AV'ellington ;  unlike  whom  also,  with  all  his  military  vir- 
tues, Lee  was  careless  of  the  discipline  aud  training  of  his 
army.  From  temperament,  likewise,  he  gave  way,  as  no 
general  so  placed  ever  should  consent  to  do  in  matters  of 
supreme  military  c<meern,  t<i  his  political  chief,  and  hence 
not  only  undertook  false  campaigns,  like  that  of  the  second 
invasicm,  anil  maintained  too  long  a  position,  like  that  of" 
Petersburg  in  LSfio,  but  ho  failed  to  throw  the  decisive 
weiglit  of  his  great  personal  and  professional  authority 
against  that  settled  policy  of  wide  dispersion  of  its  forces 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Confederate  cause.  For  the 
proper  measure  of  Gen.  Lee's  rank  among  the  soldiers  of 
history,  however,  seeing  what  he  wrought  with  such  re- 
sources as  ho  hail,  under  all  the  di^advantaj^es  that  ever 
attended  his  operatituis,  it  were  fair  to  suppose  what  ho 
might  have  achieved  in  campaigns  and  battles  with  re- 
sources at  his  own  disposition  equal  to  those  against  which 
he  invariably  contended. 

In  person,  Robert  E.  Lee  was  of  remarkahlo  manly 
benuty,  with  a  riistinguished  martial  appearance  and  ciir- 
ria;;e.  Left  at  the  close  of  the  war  without  estale  or  pro- 
fession, he  accepted  with  alacrity  the  presidency  of  Wash- 
ington College  at  Lexington,  Va.,  to  which  simple  employ- 
ment he  gave  the  same  devotion,  with  the  like  high  sense 
of  duty,  which  had  distinguished  the  captain  of  eni;ineers 
and  the  commander  of  the  chief  army  of  one  of  the  bel- 
ligerents in  a  mighty  civil  war.  At  the  same  time,  not  un- 
mindful of  the  large  inlluence  he  had  acquired  over  his 
section,  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  use  that  influence  to 
soften  and  assuage  the  pas!*ions  and  animosities  of  his 
people.  "  Madam,  do  not  train  up  your  children  in  hos- 
tility to  the  government  of  the  l'.  S.,'*are  authentic  charac- 
teristic wortls  which  ho  uttered  to  one  widowed  by  the  war, 
who  in  bringing  her  son  to  him  for  e<lucation  had  spoken 
bitterly.  But  sixty-three  yejirs  of  age,  with  apparent 
promise  of  prolongeil  health  an<l  a  life  of  usefulness  and 
influence,  he  wag  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  in  a  fortnight  d. 
Oct.  12,  1870,  at  Lexington.  Thomas  Jokiian. 

liCe  iSamiki,),  I).  I>.,  b.  at  Longnor,  Shropshire,  Eng- 
land, May  II,  I7>>.'i;  received  his  first  instruction  at  a 
charity  school,  and  was  at  the  age  of  tweho  apprenticed 
to  a  carpenter.  While  laboring  at  this  trade  he  acquireci 
the  chief  classical,  Oriental,  and  modern  languages,  and  at 
the  age  of  thirty  was  enaldt-d  to  enter  tjuoen's  (^ollegc.  Cam- 
bridge, as  a  student,  graduating  in  due  course,  taking  or- 
ders in  the  riuireh,  becoming  in  IHI!(  university  professor 
ol  Arabic,  and  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  in  ISIM.  lie 
puiilished  a  fffhrfw  ftnimmar,  which  had  a  wirle  circula- 
tion  in   Engbui'l   and  America  (IR^IO),  translations  of  the 

TnirrUo/  fhn   lintnfn  (  lS:i:!),and  of  the  linnh  of  Jnh  i\^?,1), 

and  a  Ilphvtr  nu<l  Kiuflinh  Lexicon  (IH40).     I),  at  Barley, 
Hertfordshire.  I>.-c.  hV.  1852. 

Lee  (Sami  r.r.  Pnn.irs).  TT.  S.  N..  b.  Fob.  ^^,  IS12,  in 
Virginia;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Nov.  22, 
LS2r) ;  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  ls;i;i,  a  lieutenant 
in  I8.'t7,  a  commander  in  IS.'i:!,  a  captain  in  l**('.2,  a  com- 
modore in  isr.fi.a  rcar-admirnl  in  l><7n:  retired  from  active 
seivico  Fob.  Li,  lH7;i.  (Vimmandcd  the  Oni-ifliv  with  dis- 
tinguished gallnntry  at  the  passage  of  Fortti  Jncksim  nnd 
.St.  Philip  and  capture  of  .New  Orleans,  "driving  off  the 
as'^ailants  of  the  Viiruna,  and  preventing  her  ofli.-ers  and 
crew  from  being  captured  by  the  Conl" 'hriilcs."  From 
lS(i2  toisni  commanded  the  North  Alhinti.-  blockading 
squadron,  and  from  IStil  to  IHri.')  the  Mittsisstppi  squadron. 
From  ISfiCt  to  lHfi7  president  of  the  board  to  examine  vol- 
unteer nflieers  for  admissi(ui  into  the  navy;  1S(1H  (o  IS70 
chifr  signal-officer  of  the  navy  ;  |s70  ici  |s7;!  in  cfinimand  i 
of  liic  Nortli  Atlantic  fleet.      '         Fo\n\i,i,  A.  Paukkii.        I 


I       Lee  (Sarah  Wallis),  b.   in   Colchester,   Kuglaud,  in 

17U1  ;  married  Thomas  Edward  Bowdicb,  whom  she  ac- 
I  companied  to  the  (iold  Coast  of  Africa  in  ISll,  residing 

there  until  IS22.  Mr.  Bowdich  was  employed  as  a  com- 
I  missioner  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Ashantee 
i  in  181j,  and  with  the  aid  of  bis  wife  published  in  ISIU  a 
I  work  entitled  A  Mission  to  Aiffuuitfr.      He  d.  at  Balhurst, 

Isle  of  St.  Mary,  Jan.  10,  1S24.  Mrs.  Bowdich  published 
I  in  182j  iSVunVs  uj  Strawje  Ltmiin,  in  which  she  narrated 
I  with  great   effect  her  observations  in  Africa,  edited  tlirce 

illustrated  works  on  mammalia,  birds,  and  shells,  written  by 
I  her  late  husband,  and  prepared  other  original  works  of  I  be 

same  chara<*ter,  which  gave  her  an  honorable  name  in  the 

annals  of  British  science.  Mrs.  Bowdich  residcrl  many 
I  years  in  Paris,  where  she  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Baron 

Cuvier  and   other  distinguished  naturalists,  and  married 

her  second  hu:jhand,  Mr.  Lee.     D.  in  1S56. 

I       Lee  (SopnrA).  b.  in  I^ondon  in  May,  ITiiO,  daughter  of 
I  an  actor,  and  in  17S0  wrote  a  comedy,  Thr  Chapter  of  Ard- 
I  dentu,  which  was  brought  out  with  success  at  the  Ilaymarket 
I  Theatre.     The  profits  of  this  play  enabled  Miss  Lee  to  es- 
tablish at  Bath  (  17X1  I  a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  wliich 
I  was  for  many  years  conducted  liy  her  along  with  her  sister 
(seeLEF:,HARRiKT),  with  whom  her  name  is  inseparably  con- 
'  necteil  in  the  authorship  of  the  celebrated  Canterbury  Talcv. 
i  Two  only  of  these  tales,  and  the  introduction,  were  written 
by  Harriet.     She  wrote  two  novels  and  a  traged}*,  which 
were   moderately   successful,  and  another  comedy,  which 
proved  a  failure.     D.  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  iMar",  .'J,  1824. 

Lee  ("Thomas),  b.  in  Virginia  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  was  third  son  of  Uiehnrd  Lee,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  and  grandj'on  of  Richard  Lee.  the  founder 
of  the  family  in  America,  who  as  a  Cavalier  played  a  dis- 
tinguishcil  part  in  Virginia  along  with  Berkeley  in  securing 
I  the  allegiance  of  that  colony  to  the  Stuarts.  Thomas  Lee 
succeeded  to  the  ancestral  estate  at  Stratt"or<l,  Westmoreland 
CO.,  on  the  '•  Northern  Neck  ;"  became  jiresjdent  of  the  coun- 
cil;  and  his  commission  as  governor  had  just  been  made 
out  when  he  d.  in  1700.  He  had  marrietl  Hannah,  daughter 
of  Col.  Philip  Ludwell.  a  member  of  the  council,  and  by 
her  had  six  sons,  all  of  whom  were  distinguished  for  their 
public  services  during  the  Re\olution:  Pliilip  Ludwell.  a 
member  of  the  council;  Thomas  Ludwell,  b.  about  \~',-M, 
member  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  of  the  conventions  of 
177.'>  and  I77G,  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  ami  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  d.  soon  after,  aged  47;  Rii'n- 
Aun  Hknim,  FiiANcis  Lkmitf'oot,  and  Authir  (see  those 
names);  and  William,  the  fifth  son,  b.  about  17.'{7;  was 
agent  of  Virginia  in  England;  elected  sheriff  of  London 
in  1773  and  alderman  in  177;'>:  afterwartls  iHplomatic  agent 
of  the  V .  S.  at  the  Hague,  A'ienna,  and  Berlin  ;  recalled  in 
1770,  and  <1.  at  (Jrcenspring,  Va.,  June  27.  I7i>.'>.  In  the 
thinl  and  fourth  generation  from  Thomas  this  family,  al- 
lied by  descent  and  intermarriage  to  the  Lees  of  military 
celebrity,  has  produced  several  influential  citizens. 

Lee  (Wilson),  b.  in  Sussex  co.,  Del.,  in  1701  ;  became  an 
itinerant  Methodist  in  17S4  ;  travelled  and  preached  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  after  17!ll  went  to  New  England,  and  shared 
with  Jesse  Lee  in  the  founding  of  Methodism  .there.  J>.  in 
Anne  Arundel  co.,  Md.,  Oct.  II,  180L        AiiKi,  Stkvens. 

Lee  Centre,  post-tp.  of  Lee  co.,  111.     Pop.  1028, 

Lee  Centre,  post-v.  of  Leo  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  it 
miles  N.  W.  of  Rome,  has  some  manufactures.     Pop.  .i.^.i. 

Leech  [Ang.-Sax.  lirre],  a  name  vaguely  applied  to  va- 
rious representatives  of  the  order  Bdellodea  or  Sangnisuga- 
ria,  but  especially  employed  for  the  species  of  the  family 
llirudinidie.  This  group  has  u  number  of  genera  and  spe- 
cies, and  all  of  thi-m  have  in  common  an  elongated,  flat- 
tened, and  transversely  annulate  body,  whirh  is  n;irr*iwed 
anteri4)rly  and  obtuso  posteriorly;  the  anterior  i'xtremity 
has  an  oval  sucker,  and  within  the  moutli  arc  three  jaws 
converging  backwards  and  denticulaletl  in  their  mjtrgins; 
ton  inconspicuous  eyes  are  developed  on  ihf  upper  lip  ;  the 
posterior  extremity  has  a  large  round,  obliqu<ly-insertetI 
sucker.  The  scxci  are  united  in  one  indiviilual.  The  best 
known  species  are  the  ofiicinal  leeches  (Hirwln  njfirinalii, 
If.  mriiiri'int/in,  and  //.  trortruft).  Leeches  afford  the  least 
painful  means  for  the  local  abstraction  of  blood.  They 
take  from  three  to  five  timen  their  weight  in  blood,  six  gen- 
erally being  applied  for  every  fluid  ounce  of  blood  to  be 
lost.  To  disgorge  the  blood,  apply  "alt  or  squeexe  Ihem. 
The  meiliciniil  leech  is  cultivated  in  Europe,  being  kept  in 
ponds  in  natural  meadows,  and  increase  rapidly,  hort>rs, 
cows,  etc.  being  driven  in  to  iVed  ihem,  or  the  leeehei>  iiii- 
morsod  in  warm  blood  ileprived  of  fibrine.  They  are  kept 
in  oloiir  soft  water  injurs,  and  aru  sen^iitivo  to  eliange  of 
weather.  Tiii-onoui:   (Iii.i,. 

Leech  (,foM\),  b.  in  London  in  L'*^.  His  fallHr  for 
many  years  kept  the  London  Coffee-house  on  Ludgato  Hill. 
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Leech  was  educated  at  Charter-house,  and  was  a  student 
at  the  Koyal  Academy.  As  an  artist  ho  was  neglected. 
Ilis  genius  appeared  in  sketches  of  character  for  Bell'i  Life 
in  Liintioii;  in  1.S47  he  began  to  work  as  a  designer  for 
J*unch,  nnd  for  eighteen  years  made  that  journal  famous 
among  journals  by  the  wit,  originality,  versatility,  and  hu- 
mor of  his  pencil.  In  18()I  a  rich  Manchester  firm  enabled 
the  artist  to  reproduce  many  of  his  drawings  by  a  newly- 
invented  mechanical  process  in  large  size  and  colored. 
These  were  exhibited  at  Egyptian  Hall.  Leech  d.  Oct.  30, 
1864.  0.  B.  Frothingham. 

Leech,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  111.     Pop.  1258. 

Leech'burg,  post-b.  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  R.  R.  and  Pennsylvania  Canal,  35 
miles  X.  E.  of  Pittsburg,  has  4  churches,  2  hotels,  1  weekly 
newspaper.  1  bank,  an  academy,  a  flouring-mill,  8  stores, 
a  wagon  and  carriage  manufactory,  tin-factory  and  roll- 
ing-mill :  the  two  latter  use  for  fuel  a  natural  gas  obtained 
from  a  well  12(10  feet  deep.  A  fine  school-building  is  now 
(1S75)  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  S20.0(I0.     Pop.  368. 

J.  F.  Robertson,  Ed.  "  Enterprise." 

I<eech  Lake,  in  Cass  co.,  Minn.,  is  20  miles  long,  16 
miles  wide,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Mississipj)i 
by  the  Leech  Lake  River.  Elevation,  1330  feet.  It  is  in  a 
well-timbered  region,  inhabited  by  the  Leech  Lake  Indians, 
a  band  of  Chippewaa. 

Lee  Creek,  tp.  of  Crawford  co..  Ark.     Pop.  654. 

Leeds,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Eng- 
land, and  one  of  its  leading  manufacturing  cities,  situated 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Aire,  here  crossed  by  two  stone  and  four  iron  bridges, 
which  couneet  the  city  proper  with  its  two  large  suburbs, 
Hunslet  and  Holbeck,  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  though 
generally  well  paved  and  well  lighted.  The  western  part 
of  the  city,  however,  contains  several  fine  streets  lined  with 
elegant  houses.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  public  build- 
ings are— St.  Peter's  church,  rebuilt  in  1838,  and  the  larg- 
est of  the  thirty-six  churches  of  the  city  ;  the  town-hall, 
with  several  fine  statues ;  the  grammar  school,  the  corn  ex- 
change, the  cloth  hall,  the  borough  jail,  etc.  The  city  has 
many  benevolent  and  educational  institutions,  such  as  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  founded  in  1821,  with  a  library  of 
13,000  vols. ;  the  School  of  Art,  which  annually  gives  in- 
struction in  drawing  to  30OO  persons;  the  Workingnien's 
Institute,  numbering  about  2000  members,  etc.  As  a  man- 
ufacturing place  Leeds  was  conspicuous  already  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  products  of  its  industry  were  at  that 
time  nearly  the  same  as  now — namely,  woollens,  linens,  and 
leather.  But  at  first  it  was  only  the  coarser  kinds  of  wool- 
lens which  were  manufactured  at  Leeds,  while  now  its  cloths 
can  compete  in  fineness  and  elegance  with  those  of  any  other 
place,  .\bout  12,000  hands  are  employed  in  this  kind  of 
manufacture,  and  a  similar  number  in  that  of  linens.  Of 
late  the  iron  manufactures  have  grown  very  considerably; 
machinery  is  annually  made  to  the  value  of  about  £2,000,000. 
Near  the  city  are  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Kirkstalc  Abbey. 
Pop.  151.850  in  1841;  171,805  in  1851;  207,153  in  1861; 
259,212  in  1871. 

Leeds,  county  of  Ontario,  Canada,  bounded  on  the  S.  E. 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Area.  805  square  miles.  It  is 
in  part  uniteil  for  judicial  and  other  purposes  with  Gren- 
ville  CO.  It  is  traversed  by  the  (irand  Trunk  and  the 
Brockvillc  Railways.  Cap.  Brockville.  Pop.  of  Leeds  and 
Grenvillo  cos.,  including  lirockville,  57,918. 

Leeds,  post-tp.  of  Androscoggin  co.,  Me.,  on  the  Maine 
Central  .and  the  Androscoggin  R.  Rs.  It  has  5  churches, 
good  water-power,  and  some  manufactures.     Pop.  1288. 

Leeds,  post-v.  of  Northampton  tp..  Hampshire  co., 
Mass..  .m  .Mill  River  and  on  the  New  Haven  and  North- 
ampton R.  R.,  5  miles  N.  W.  of  North.anipton.  It  was  the 
seat  of  important  manufactures,  but  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed, with  several  other  villages.  May  6,  1874,  by  the 
bursting  of  the  Williamsburg  reservoir. 

Leeds,  post-v.  of  Catskill  tp.,  Greene  co.,  N.  Y..  at  the 
falls  of  Catskill  Creek,  which  furnishes  water-power.  It 
has  2  churches  and  various  manufactures.  It  is  4  miles 
N.  W.  of  Catskill.     Pop.  847. 

Leeds,  post-tp.  of  Columbia  co..  Wis.     Pop.  1098. 

Leeds  (John),  b.  in  Bay  Hundred,  Talbot  co.,  Md..  May 
18,  1705:  was  for  forty  years  a  clerk  of  the  county  court 
and  a  judge  of  the  Provincial  Court;  received  in  1760  a 
commission  to  supervise  the  returns  of  Mason  and  Dixon 
of  the  boundaries  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania:  pub- 
lished in  1769  in  Phitimiphicnl  TrnnRnr-lioiiii,  Ohntritilinn 
of  the  Transit  of  Ventis,  and  while  surveyor-general  of 
Maryland  d.  at  Wade's  Point  Plantation,  in  Mar.,  1790. 

Leek  [.\ng.-Sax.  leac],  the  Allium  porrum,  a  liliaceous 


plant  of  the  onion  genus,  the  mildest  in  flavor  of  that  whole 
group  of  plants.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  kitchen 
gardens  of  Wales,  Scotland,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
There  are  many  varieties,  some  of  which  are  much  esteem- 
ed. The  lower  part  of  the  stem  is  the  part  eaten.  The 
juice  made  into  a  syrup  is  a  good  diuretic  and  stimulant 
expectorant  medicine,  valued  in  domestic  practice. 

Leek,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  on 
the  Churnet.  It  has  some  silk  manufactures  and  many 
good  educational  institutions.     Pop.  10,045. 

Lce'lanaw,  county  of  Michigan,  bounded  W.  by  Lake 
Michigan  and  E.  by  Grand  Traverse  Bay.  Area,  311) 
square  miles.  It  is  very  level,  and  abounds  in  lakes  and 
forests.  Grain  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  products.  Cap. 
Northport.     Pop.  4576. 

Leelanaw,  tp.  of  Leelanaw  co..  Mich,,  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan.    Pop.  830. 

Lee'mans  (CoNRAnrs),h.  at  Z«lt  Bommel.in  the  prov- 
ince of  Gelderland.  Apr.  28,  1809;  studied  from  1R26,  first 
theology  and  then  arcba-Hjlogy.  at  the  University  of  Leydcn, 
and  was  appointed  first  conservator  at  the  Museum  of  An- 
tiquities of  that  city  in  1835.  He  was  eminently  success- 
ful in  gathering  together  all  the  archaiologicar treasures 
which  the  city  possessed,  and  arranging  them  in  proper 
order,  and  in  1839  he  was  made  director  of  the  museum. 
In  1859  he  was  furthermore  commissioned  by  the  govern- 
ment to  found  an  ethnographical  museum,  with  which  Sie- 
bold's  celebrated  Japanese  collection  was  incorporated. 
Most  of  Leemans's  writings  are  critical  and  historical  de- 
scriptions of  objects  of  the  museum,  but  more  especially  on 
Egyptian  antiquities;  among  which  are  his  critical  edition 
of  the  Hicroff/i/pliic<i  of  Horopollo  (1835),  and  his  ^Egi/p- 
tisclie  Monumenlena  i-nii  Itet  Museum  inn  Andhcden  te  Ley- 
den  (1835-65). 

Lee'pertown,  tp.  of  Bureau  co.,  111.     Pop.  387. 

Leer,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Hanover,  on 
the  Leda.  near  its  junction  with  the  Ems,  has  several  sugar- 
refineries,  cotton-weaving  and  printing  establishments,  to- 
bacco manufactories,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  a  consider- 
able boat-building  business.     Pop.  8932. 

Lee's,  tp.  of  Columbus  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  631. 

Lees  (FREnERirK  Richard),  h.  at  Meanwood  Hall,  near 
Leeds,  England,  Mar.  15.  1815;  devoted  himself  from  an 
early  age  to  the  temperance  cause,  and  worked  with  success 
both  by  lectures  and  writings.  He  published  The  Mela- 
phynirs  nf  Oireiiism  DiKseclcd  (\S3S-ZV),  the  Hinlori/  o/'  Al- 
coJo/(1843),and  a  Treatise  on  Lrii/le,  or  the  }felhod.  JIfeanr, 
and  Matter  of  Argument.  In  1845  he  started  the  Truth - 
Seeker  in  Literature,  Philntnpht/,  and  Religion,  a  periodi- 
cal which  continued  for  several  years.  In  1853  he  repre- 
sented the  British  temperance  associations  of  the  N.  of  Eng- 
land at  the  world's  temperance  convention  in  New  York, 
and  in  1800  he  was  iircsented  with  a  testimonial  of  1000 
guineas  by  the  friends  of  temperance  in  Great  Britain. 

Lees'burg,  post-v.  of  Plain  tp.,  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind., 
on  the  Cincinnati  Wabash  and  Michigan  R.  R.  It  has  an 
active  trade.     Pop.  320. 

Leesburg,  post-v.  of  Harrison  co.,  Ky.     Pop.  144. 

Leesburg,  posf-v.  of  Highland  co.,  0..  on  the  JIarictta 
and  Cincinnati  R.  R.,  04  miles  N.  E.  bv  E.  of  Cincinnati. 
Pop.  508. 

Leesburg,  tp.  of  Union  co.,  0.     Pop.  1410. 

Leesburg,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Loudon  co.,  Va., 
on  the  Washington  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  38  miles  N.  W.  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  lies  in  a  fertile  agricultural  district 
near  the  E.  base  of  the  Kittoctan  Mountain  and  3  miles 
from  the  Potomac  River;  has  6  churches,  1  national  bank, 
2  hotels,  2  weekly  newspajiers,  1  male  and  1  female  semi- 
nary, several  fine  schools,  a  steam  saw  and  planing  mill, 
and  the  usual  number  of  mercantile  and  industrial  estab- 
lishments. The  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted,  and 
the  court-house  square  is  a  large  and  beautiful  enclosure, 
laid  out  witli  walks  and  shade  trees.  There  are  numerous 
and  flourishing  lodges  of  benevolent  societies.  The  battle- 
field of  "Ball's  Bluff"  lies  2  miles  from  the  town.  Pop. 
of  V.  1144 ;  of  tp.  4075.     B.  F.  Sheetz,  Ed.  "  Mirror." 

Lee'ser  (Isaac),  b.  in  Neukirch,  Wcsti>halia,  Dec.  12, 
1806  ;  came  to  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1824  ;  was  at  first  engage<l 
in  commerce,  but  in  1829  became  rabbi  of  the  princijtal 
Jewish  synagogue  in  Philadelphia,  and  wrote  several 
works  relating  to  Jewish  history  and  doctrine,  among 
which  are  The  Jexcs  and  the  Mosaic  La'r  (ISoS),  Discourses, 
Argumentative  and  Devotional  (1836),  Portuguese  Form  of 
Prayers  (1837),  Descriptive  Gcographij  of  Palestine,  from 
the  Hebrew  of  Rabbi  Joseph  .Schwartz,  and  a  Translation 
of  the  Hohf  Scriptures  (Old  Testament)/roHl  the  original 
Hebrew  (1853).     In  IS 43  ho  established  a  monthly  mago- 
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zinc,  The  Occident  and  American  Jeicifth  Advocate:  retired  | 
from  tiio  ministry  in  1850.    D.  at  Philadelphia  Feb.  1,  I.S68.  | 

Lee's  Mill,  tp.  of  Wiisliington  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1522. 

Lees'port,  jiost-v.  of  Ontchumcc  tp..  Berks  co..  Pa., 
on  the  E.  yide  of  the  Schuylkill  Kiver.  8  miles  N.  of  Uead- 
in<;.  Its  niilroad  station  (Reading  K.  K.)  is  across  the 
river  in  Bern  tp. 

Lee's  Summit,  post-v.  of  Jackson  co..  Mo.,  on  the  j 
Missouri  Pacific  K.  K.,  2J9  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis  and  24 
milus  S.  E.  of  Kansas  City,  has  5  churches,  1  weekly  news- 
papur,  1  hutfl,  1  graded  school,  1  grain-elevafor,  and  20 
husint'S?-lH>use:i.  It  is  one  of  the  ;;ardon-?pots  of  Mi.«sf>uri. 
Pop.  about  lOUO.  L.  I).  Carmi:lv,  Plb.  "Lkugkh." 

Leet,  tp.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  029. 

Leete  (  William  ).b.  in  England  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  :  came  to  New  Enghmd  in  lOJT  :  was  an  early  set-  > 
tier  of  New  Haven,  t^unn.  :  a  founder  of  the  town  of  Guil- 
ford  in    l()li9;    was  for  many  years  chosen  assistant  and  ^ 
(Inputy  governor,  and  was  governor  of  Connecticut   from  | 
li>tU    to   16fo.     lie  was  frequently  a  commissioner  of  the 
colonics   between    1035   and    10711;   befriended   and   enter- 
tained the  regicides  Goffe,  Whalley,  and  DixwcU  in  Mar.,  i 
'001;    was  again  chosen  governor  in   1070,  an<l  annually 
re-elected  until  his  death,  at  Hartford  Apr.  10,  lOS.'i. 

Leeto'nia,  post-v.  of  Salcm  tp.,  Columbiana  co.,  0., 
at  till*  junction  of  the  Pittsburg  F'-rt  Wayne  and  Chicago 
and  Great  Western  U.  Rs.,  Oj  miles  N.  W.  of  Pittsburg,  has  o 
churehes,  1  bank,  1  weekly  newspaper,  3  hotels,  numerous 
store?!,  1  rolling  and  1  planing  mill,  4  blast  furnuces,  ex- 
tcn:sivc  coal-mines  and  coke-ovens,  a  nail  and  bolt  mill, 
boiler-works,  a  foundry  and  machine-shop,  lumber-yards, 
and  a  fine  school  building.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  farm- 
ing country,  and  wus  incorporated  in  1805.  Pop.  1200. 
W.  Harry  Watson,  Ed.  "  RcroitTKR." 

Leeii'warden,  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Friesiand.  It  is  10  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  but 
in  the  fmrleenlh  century  it  lay  on  the  shore  of  a  deep  inlet 
of  the  sea,  wliieli  by  degrees  has  been  filled  with  lianks  of 
sand  and  mud  and  become  solid  ground.  The  city  is  inter- 
si-rt.-d  by  canals,  and  is  neatly  built,  with  many  elegant 
liuiises.  Among  its  educational  institutions  and  scientific 
fiixMeties  is  particularly  notable  its  society  for  Frisian  his- 
tory ami  language.  Its  trade  in  cattle,  swine,  butter,  flax, 
and  spirits,  and  its  manufactures  of  linen  and  paper,  are 
quite  considerable.      Pttp.  25,450. 

Leeu'wenhoeck,  von  (Antoniits),  b.  at  Delft,  Neth- 
erlands. Oct.  24,  10;J2;  went  in  his  sixteenth  year  to  Am- 
sterdam, and  entered  a  merchant's  office,  but  returned  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years  to  his  native  city,  and  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  study  of  natural  science.  He  manu- 
factured optical  instruments,  especially  microscopes,  and 
these  he  applied  with  the  most  brilliant  success  to  his  re- 
searches in  physiology.  His  principal  discoveries  were 
that  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  in  107."i.  that  of  the 
infusorial  animaleules  in  1675,  and  that  of  the  spermatozoa 
in  1077.  By  these  discoveries  he  attracted  general  atten- 
tion, and  established  connections  with  all  learned  men  and 
learned  societies  of  his  age,  such  as  Leibnitz,  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  others.  His  writings  were  pub- 
lished jiartly  in  book-form  at  Leyden.  pjirtly  as  coinmnni- 
cations  to  scientilie  journals,  Afta  Ei-ntlitn,  Philt>H'tphir<d. 
Trnnntirtionit,  etc.,  nnd  collected  in  1724  in  4  vols,  under 
the  title  Opera  omnia,  aire  arcnna  natnriF  npe  exactinHimO' 
rttni  mfrrnHro, riorum  dttecta.     D.  at  Delft  Aug.  20,  172.1. 

Leeward  Islands.     See  Antilli:s. 

Lefcbvre'  (Fu.wrois  .Toshimi),  duke  of  Dnnfzic,  mar- 
shal of  France,  b.  at  Huffaeh,  Alsace.  t>et.  L'5,  1755:  enlisted 
Sept.  lit,  I77^{,  in  the  French  guard,  and  distiuguishtd  him- 
self greatly  by  courage  and  resoluteness  on  several  occa- 
sions during  the  Revolution.  In  1792  he  was  marie  cap- 
tain of  tlic  null  infantry  regiment,  and  bis  tah-nts  now 
developed  very  rapidly:  in  17'Jl  be  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general.  Having  been  appointed  commander  of  the  17th 
military  division,  to  which  Paris  behmgeil,  he  supported 
Napoleon  <m  Nov.  9,  1799,  and  was  nnide  a  marshal  of 
France  at  tlie  CMtaMishment  of  the  emiiire.  In  the  war 
against  Prussia  he  also  distinguislied  liimself,  espreially 
by  thesiegeaud  capture  of  Dnnt/.ie  (May  20,  ls07),  whence 
he  derived  his  title  of  duke.  But  his  mo^t  brilliant  exploit 
was  his  campaign  in  Spain  in  I  SOS.  He  to(»k  llilbiio.  and 
defeated  the  English  under  Blake.  Nov.  7.  In  ISM  he 
eouiinaniled  the  left  wing  of  the  army  oppo.«ing  tlte  inva- 
tion  of  the  allies,  but  after  the  abilication  of  Napoleon  he 
suliiiiitted  to  the  Rtiurbons  and  was  niiidi-  ii  peer  of  Fram'e 
by  Louis  XVIII..  June  4,  IsH.  D.  at  Paris  Sept.  14,  Ls2lb 
He  had  twelve  sons,  who  all  died  before  him. 

Lelehvre'-Desnouetles'  fCiiAia.Ks).  Coi-nt,  b.  at 
Paris,  Franco,  Sept.  14,  177;! ;  served  in  the  French  army  in 


Belgium  under  Dumouriez  in  1792:  was  nide-de-oamp  to 
Napoleon  at  Marengo;  distinguished  himself  at  Austerlitz; 
became  brigadier  in  ISOfl,  and  general  of  divisiun  in  1S08; 
began  the  siege  of  Saragossa  in  Spain  ;  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  English;  escaped  from  England;  took  a  pronnnent 
part  in  the  Austrian  (1809),  Russian  (Ifil2),  and  (German 
(ISKi)  campaigns,  and  in  the  defence  of  France  from  in- 
vasion (1SI4);  was  made  a  peer  by  Nnpoleon  in  1M5: 
fought  at  Fleurus  and  at  Waterloo  :  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  royalists,  but  escaped  to  the  U.S.;  joined 
with  Baron  Lallemund  in  the  attempt  to  found  a  colony  of 
Fr«nch  refugees  in  .\labama;  was  in  corre.'^pondence  with 
Napoleon  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  his  rescue  from  St. 
Helena,  and  received  150,000  francs  by  the  will  of  that 
monareh.  and  while  returning  to  Europe  was  lost  at  eta 
near  Kinsalc.  Ireland.  Apr.  22,  1822. 

Lcfevre  (Peter  Patl),  l>-  D..  b.  at  Roulers,  in  Bel- 
gium, Apr.  .'SO,  1804,  and  educated  in  Paris;  came  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1S2S:  was  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  at 
St.  Louis  in  ISol  ;  was  ^;tationed  at  New  Madrid.  Mo.,  and 
afterwards  became  a  travelling  missionary  in  the  North- 
west. In  1S44  ho  became  bishop  of  Zela  in  partthuK  and 
coadjutor  of  Detroit.  He  was  active  in  the  establishment 
of  cbaritabic,  religious,  and  educational  institutions.  D. 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  4,  1869. 

Lefevre  (Tannegti)  (commonly  known  as  Tanaquil 
Faber,  from  the  Latinized  form  of  his  name),  b.  at  Caen  in 
10L>;  educated  at  the  Jesuit  Collegeat  La  Fleehe,  where  he 
devoted  himself  especially  to  philosophy  and  classical  lit- 
erature. Cardinal  Richelieu  appoinlcd  him  inspector  of 
tiie  press  of  the  Louvre.  After  the  death  of  Richelieu  his 
salary  was  irregularly  paid,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his 
library.  Having  resigned  his  position,  he  retircil  to  Langres, 
afterwards  to  Preuilly,  \vhere  he  embraced  Protestantism; 
was  soon  after  appointed  professor  in  the  Reformed  acade- 
my of  Saumur.  llis  works  were  ehielly  annotated  editions 
of  the  classic  authors,  c.  _'/..  of  Longiuus,  JFJian,  Lucretius, 
Horace,  Phaidrus,  Terence,  Anacreun,  Sappho,  and  several 
others.  He  translated  also  into  Latin  iambics  the  Fahlea 
of  Lokmnn  (Saumur,  !07.'I).and  wrote  Vi»:»  dea  PoUtea  grcca 
and  Mt'thndc  pour  comiiitnccr  frn  Ihimanitfs  t/recqntfs  et 
IdtiuH.  D.  Sept.  12,  1072.  He  left  one  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  was  Madame  Dacier.  Ii.  Drisler. 

Lefkosi'a,  or  Nicosia,  the  ancient  Lencoaia,  the 
capital  of  Cyprus,  and  situate*!  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
island.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  has  many  inter- 
esting and  elegant  buildings,  chietly  Christian  churches 
transformed  into  mosques.  It  has  some  manufactures  of 
silk,  cotton,  and  leather.     Pop.  18,U00. 

Le  Fl6(AnoLPiiE  Ciiaulks  EMMANrELl,h.ttt  Lcsnevcn, 
France,  Nov.  2.  1S04  ;  received  his  military  education  at  St, 
Cyr;  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Constantine  in 
is.*!?,  and  on  the  expedition  against  Meileah  in  1840;  was 
made  a  brigadier-general  after  the  February  rcvidution, 
and  sent  as  the  ambassador  of  the  republic  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. Sept.  7,  I84S,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assemi)ly  ;  returned  in  the  beginning  of  1849  to 
Paris,  and  was  at  first  an  adherent  of  Louis  Napoleon,  but 
became  later  ou  one  of  his  adversaries.  He  was  one  of  the 
members  who  in  Nov.,  IH.'il.  proposed  that  the  conimand 
of  the  army  should  rest  with  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
The  proposition  was  not  adopted,  and  shortly  after  llie 
ctntp  d'/tat  he  was  arrested.  By  a  decree  of  Jan.  9,  1852, 
he  was  biinished,  but  in  IS.')'.)  be  was  permitted  to  return  to 
France,  where  he  lived  in  relin-ment  till  the  fall  of  Niipoleon, 
Sept.,  IS70.  During  the  Ki-vnUition  lie  beeatne  minister  of 
war,  and  sat  as  a  member  for  Brest  in  the  National  Assembly 
at  Bordeaux,  but  resigned  in  June,  1S71,  his  office  in  the 
ministry,  and  went  again  to  Petersburg  as  amliar^sador.  In 
8i)itc  of  the  high  positions  which  he  has  ludd  since  1870, 
the  part  he  has  played  in  public  life  is  nevertheless  not  very 
inipr>rtanf.  Ai  (iisr  Niemann. 

lie  Flore,  county  of  Mississippi,  traversed  by  the  nav- 
igable Va/.oo  Kiver.  Area.  015  square  miles.  Much  of  tlie 
surface  is  subject  to  overflow,  but  it  is  very  fertile,  it  has 
been  formed  since  the  census  of  1870.     Cap.  McNntL 

Lefort'  (FiiANt^ois).  h.  at  (ienevn  in  I0:.0.  of  Soot- 
tish  descent,  and  was  early  placed  in  a  luerehanl's  oflice 
in  Hamburg.  Thence  he  ran  away  in  his  fourteenth  yrnr, 
came  to  Marseilles,  and  eiilisteil  in  the  Swiss  guard  in 
the  French  service.  In  1074  ho  left  France  on  account 
of  a  duul;  entered  the  service  of  the  Netherlands:  diclin- 
guished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Audenanle.  but.  tempted  by 
the  golden  promises  (»f  a  Unssian  recruiter,  he  went  in  107.'» 
through  Arcliaui;.-|(oMnHeow.  when-  ho  first  lieM  a  position 
as  secrctitrv  to  (be  Ihmisli  auibai-saclor,  and  then  beenuie  a 
captain  in  the  Russinu  army.  In  lOs.'  ||t>  bi-came  acquainted 
with  the  cxnr,  Peter  the  (ireal,  at  that  time  only  ten  years 
old.    He  became  his  teacher,  soon  also  his  friend,  ond  after 
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the  revolution  of  1089,  which  made  Peter  the  Great  sole 
ruler  of  Russia,  and  in  which  Lefort  had  done  tho  czar 
great  service,  his  iuflueuee  became  almost  unbounded.  To 
some  extent  tho  whole  direction  of  Peter's  remarkablo  reign 
was  given  by  Lefort,  and  his  influence  can  be  distinctly 
traced  out  in  many  of  the  most  important  military  and  civil 
measures  which  the  czar  carried  through.  But  he  d.  early, 
Mar.  12,  1600,  in  consequence  of  the  frightful  dissipations 
which  formed  the  czar's  daily  habits. 

Left'wich  (Gen.  Joel),  b.  in  Bedford  co.,  ■Va.,in  1759; 

was  a  soldier  of  the  Kcvolution  ;  fought  at  Gcrmantown 
and  Camden,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Guilford  :  com- 
manded a  brigade  under  Harrison  at  Fort  Meigs  in  tho  war 
of  1812:  became  a  major-general  of  milifin,  and  vras  often 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature.  D.  in  Bedford  co. 
Apr.  20,  ISiC. 

Leg'acy  [Lat.  hyare,  to  "bequeath"],  a  bequest  or  gift 
of  pergonal  property  by  will  or  testament.  A  legacy  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  devise,  which  is  a  gift  or  conveyance 
by  will  of  real  estate.  Legacies  arc  of  three  kind;: — gen- 
eral, specific,  and  demonstrative.  A  legacy  is  said  to  bo 
general  when  it  does  not  amount  to  a  bequest  of  any  par- 
ticular portion  of,  or  article  belonging  to,  tho  personal  ec- 
tate  of  the  testator,  as  distinguished  from  all  others  of  the 
same  kind.  A  specific  legacy,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  be- 
quest of  specified  property,  which  is  particularly  desig- 
nated or  described,  so  as  to  be  definitely  distinguished 
from  tlio  rest  of  tho  testator's  estate.  Thus,  a  bequest  of  a 
sura  of  money,  the  amount  of  which  is  named,  is  a  general 
legacy,  while  a  bequest  of  all  the  money  which  is  contained 
in  a  certain  box  or  other  particular  receptacle  is  specific.  A 
bequest  of  a  horse,  of  silver  plate  of  a  certain  named  value, 
of  a  library,  nf  clothing,  or  of  any  article  described  in  this  in- 
definite way,  would  be  a  general  legacy  ;  but  a  bequest  of  the 
horse  in  the  testator's  stable,  of  all  the  plate  which  should 
be  in  a  certain  house,  of  a  library  which  the  testator  liad  in 
a  particular  room,  of  the  clotliing  which  he  had  worn,  etc.. 
would  lie  a  specific  legacy.  If  there  were  a  general  legacy 
of  a  chattel,  as  of  a  horse,  it  would  be  valid,  even  thougii 
the  testator  had  no  property  of  the  sort,  and  the  executor 
would  be  oVdiged,  if  there  were  sufficient  assets,  to  procure 
an  article  of  the  kind  mentioned,  in  order  to  meet  the  be- 
quest. But  wlien  a  legacy  is  specific,  only  the  ]>artieuhir 
property  designated  is  to  be  given  to  the  legatee,  and  if  the 
testator  owned  no  such  property  the  legacy  fails.  General 
legacies  are  sometimes  termed  pecuniary  legacies,  but  the 
designation  is  inaccurate,  as  specilic  legacies  may  also  bo 
pecuniary,  as  the  examples  already  given  indicate.  A  be- 
quest of  money  will  not,  however,  be  a  specific  legacy  be- 
cause it  is  directed  to  be  applied  to  a  specific  purpose,  as 
for  the  purchase  of  jiarticular  articles  for  the  legatee.  That 
it  may  be  specific  there  must  be  a  sufficiently  particular 
desL-ription  in  tho  will,  so  that  the  exact  fund  shall  be  given 
to  the  legatee  or  applied  to  his  use  which  the  testator  allots 
to  him.  A  demonstrative  legacy  is  a  bequest  of  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  be  paid  out  of  a  particular  fund;  as, 
for  example,  a  bequest  of  $500  payable  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  certain  property.  This  form  of  legacy  is  interme- 
diate between  a  general  and  a  specific  legacy,  and  partakes 
of  the  legal  characteristics  of  both.  Tho  importance  of 
distinguishing  between  these  various  kinds  of  legacies  is 
principally  with  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  abatement 
and  ademption  which  are  applicable  to  the  subject  of  leg- 
acies. By  ahfitcmeut  is  meant  a  proportional  reduction  of 
the  bequests  to  various  legatees  when  there  are  not  sufficient 
assets  to  make  full  payment.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  executor 
under  a  will  to  discharge  all  the  testator's  lawful  debts  be- 
fore paying  the  legacies,  upon  the  principle  that  ''a  man 
must  be  just  before  he  is  generous."  All  tho  personal 
assets  may  be  applied,  if  necessary,  to  the  payment  of 
debts,  even  though  property  bestowed  in  specific  legacies 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  But  if  there  be  any  residue 
after  the  indebtedness  is  satisfied,  it  is  to  be  first  applied 
to  tho  payment  of  the  specific  legacies,  then  the  demon- 
strative legacies  are  to  be  satisfied,  and  finally  the  genera! 
legacies.  If  there  he  insufficient  assets  to  satisfy  the 
legacies  in  either  of  these  three  classes  successive! v, 
those  in  the  same  class  will  be  reduced  proportionally 
by  the  law  of  abatement.  But  the  specific  legacies 
arc  to  be  paid,  even  thougli  other  legatees  are  entirely  or 
partly  deprived  of  a  share  in  the  assets.  Neither  specific 
nor  demonstrative  legacies  will  abate  with  general  legacies, 
unless  the  testator  particularly  directs  that  certain  general 
legacies  shall  have  precedence  of  those  whieli  are  specific. 
In  some  cases  general  legacies  of  a  particular  character  will 
be  preferred  to  others  of  the  same  class.  Thus,  if  there  bo 
any  valuable  consideration  for  the  testamentary  gift,  as 
where  a  general  legacy  is  given  in  consideration  of  a  debt 
owing  lo  the  legatee  or  of  the  relinquishment  of  any  right 
or  interest,  as  of  her  dower  by  a  widow,  such  legacy  will 


be  entitled  to  a  preference  of  payment  over  the  other  gen- 
eral legacies.  After  all  the  general  legacies  are  paid,  any 
residue  of  assets  will  puss  to  the  residuary  legatee,  if  one 
be  named  in  the  will,  and  if  not  will  be  distributed  among 
the  next  of  kin.  (See  Kix,  Next  of.)  A  residuary  legacy 
is  so  termed  because  it  is  a  gift  or  allotment  of  this  remain- 
der by  the  will  to  some  designated  person.  General  leg- 
acies are  never  subject  to  abatement  for  the  benefit  of  re- 
siduary legatees,  and  are  to  be  paid  in  full  if  there  are  suf- 
ficient assets,  even  though  they  exhaust  the  entire  residue 
of  the  personal  estate.  Ademption  is  an  extinguishment  or 
destruction  of  a  legacy  as  a  result  of  some  change  or  loss 
of  the  property  bequeathed,  or  of  its  non-existence,  or  it  is 
the  substitution  of  some  other  provision  for  the  person  named 
as  legatee  which  is  deemed  a  satisfaction  of  the  legacy. 
The  first  part  of  this  definition  apjdies  more  ajipropriately 
to  specific,  the  latter  to  genera!  legacies.  Thus,  if  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  a  specific  legacy  were  never  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  testator,  or  were  not  owned  by  him  at  the  time  of 
death,  the  legacy  fails  entirely,  and  the  legatee  has  no  claim 
against  the  testator's  estate.  A  legacy  of  this  kind  is  also 
adeemed  when  the  specific  property  designated,  though  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  testator's  estate  at  the  time  of  making 
the  will,  was  subsequently  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by 
him,  or  so  altered  by  him  in  form  as  to  change  its  identity. 
Thus,  if  the  thing  specified  were  a  gold  cup,  and  tlie  testa- 
tor should  have  it  made  into  jewelry,  or  if  a  piece  of  cloth 
wore  made  into  a  garment,  the  gift  to  the  It^gatee  would  bo 
extinguished.  So  if  a  debt  specially  bequeathed  be  received 
by  tho  testator,  the  legacy  is  adeemed  because  the  subject 
of  it  is  extinguished.  Ademption  may  also  occur  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  removal  by  the  testator  of  the  articles  bequeathed 
from  one  place  to  another.  Thus,  if  tho  testator  should  be- 
queath all  his  furniture  as  being  situated  in  a  particular 
house,  and  afterwards  remove  it  to  anotlier  house,  the  leg- 
acy would  fail.  This  would  not  be  the  case,  however,  if  the 
goods  were  removed  by  reason  of  a  sudden  emergency,  as 
to  save  them  from  fire,  or  if  the  remnval  were  cifccted  by 
fraud  or  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  testator. 
An  adem])tion  may  be  partial,  as  where  a  portion  of  the 
property  bequeathed  is  found  among  the  assets  of  the  de- 
ceased, but  not  the  whole.  A  pledge  or  mortgage  of  the 
property  by  the  testator  is  generally  held  not  to  occasion 
an  ademption.  In  regard  to  the  rule  of  ademption,  demon- 
strative legacies  diti'er  from  those  which  are  specific.  If  the 
fund  out  of  which  a  demonstrative  legacy  is  to  be  paid  is 
not  in  existence  at  the  testator's  death,  the  legatee  will  have 
a  valid  claim  for  satisfaction  out  of  the  general  fund  of  as- 
sets, and  the  bequest  to  him  will  rank  among  the  general 
legacies.  Demonstrative  legacies  therefore  resemble  spe- 
cific legacies  by  not  being  subject  lo  abatement  with  the 
general  bequests,  while  they  arc  distinguislied  from  them 
by  not  being  subject  to  ademption.  The  doctrine  of  ademp- 
tion is  applied  iu  courts  of  equity  to  general  legacies  when 
a  parent  or  other  person  in  loco  pmcnde  (i.  e.  standing  in 
the  place  of  a  parent)  bequeaths  a  legacy  to  a  child  or 
grandchild,  and  afterwards  in  his  lifetime  gives  a  portion 
or  makes  a  provision  for  the  same  child  or  grandchild,  with- 
out expressing  it  to  be  in  lieu  of  the  legacy.  If  this  portion 
or  provision  be  equal  to  or  exceed  the  amount  of  the  legacy, 
bo  certain  and  not  merely  contingent,  and  be  a  gift  of  the 
same  general  nature  as  the  legacy,  it  will  be  deemed  a  sat- 
isfaction or  extinguishment  of  the  legacy.  This  is  on  the 
ground  of  the  presumed  intention  on  the  part  of  the  testa- 
tor to  substitute  one  portion  for  another  which  he  has  al- 
ready made. 

Legacies  are  further  distinguished  as  vested  or  contin- 
gent. A  legacy  is  said  to  be  vested  at  the  time  of  the  tes- 
tator's death,  when  the  legatee  acquires  an  absolute  present 
right  of  present  or  future  enjoyment.  It  is  said  to  be  con- 
tingent when  the  right  of  enjoyment  depends  upon  the 
happening  of  some  contingency.  Thus,  a  legacy  given  to 
a  man  if  he  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one  will  not  vest 
until  he  attains  that  age;  but  if  it  be  given  to  be  pai/able 
when  he  becomes  twenty-one,  it  vests  at  the  testator's  death, 
the  right  being  absolute,  though  the  time  of  enjoyment  is 
deferred.  A  conditional  legacy  is  a  bequest  whose  existence 
depends  upon  the  happening  or  not  happeningof  some  uncer- 
tain event  by  which  it  is  either  to  take  place  or  be  defeated. 
(See  CoN'DiTios.)  A  contingent  legacy  is  one  form  of  a  condi- 
tional legacy,  the  condition  being  that  the  legatee  shall  be 
alive  at  a  particular  period.  (See  Williams  on  Executors,  ii. 
903.)  A  cumulative  legacy  is  one  additional  to  a  previous  leg- 
acy given  in  the  same  will.  It  is  sometimes  an  important 
question  of  construction,  in  determining  the  eff"eet  of  a  will, 
whether  a  second  legacy  is  intended  to  be  cumulative,  so 
that  the  legatee  is  entitled  to  both,  or  is  merely  a  repeti- 
tion of  a  previous  bequest,  so  that  only  a  single  gift  is  be- 
queathed. The  general  rule  is  that  when  the  testator  has  not 
plainly  declared  a  different  intention,  two  or  more  legacies 
of  the  same  article  or  the  same  amount  of  monev  given  to 
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the  same  person  it)  the  same  instrument  amount  to  but  a 
single  gift.  Hut  bequests  of  different  articles  or  of  differ- 
ent amounts  of  ni<juey,  or  of  the  same  amount  in  different 
in3trumeiits,  will  be  jjjencrally  C4)nsidered  cumulative  lega- 
cies. Other  distinctions  between  legacies  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  require  spceilic  mention. 

As  a  Kcncriil  rule,  all  chi:<sc^  of  persons  may  bo  made  leg- 
atees. Hut  in  Eui^hiud  and  in  several  of  the  States  of  this 
country  it  has  been  provided  by  statute  that  a  Ic^^acy  given 
to  any  subscribin-^  wilnes:s  to  a  will  shall  bo  void.  This 
enactment  has  been  made  on  acc<iunt  of  the  danger  of 
permitting  a  will  to  he  snpporteil  by  persona  v,ho  are 
beneficially  interested  in  its  contents.  In  New  York  this 
rule  is  modified  by  the  provision  that  if  the  witness  would 
have  been  entitled  to  a  share  in  tlio  estate  in  ease  the  will 
was  not  established,  he  shall  receive  so  much  of  this  share 
as  docs  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  legacy.  Alien  enemies 
also,  at  eoinrnon  law,  are  incapable  of  taking  legacies.  In 
England  bequests  to  uses  declared  by  statute  to  be  super- 
stitious are  void;  as,  fur  example,  to  maintain  a  chantry 
priest  or  to  pay  for  the  saying  of  ma.^ses  for  the  testator's 
soul,  etc.  IJut  bequests  for  "charitable  uses,''  as  for  the 
endowment  of  hospitals  or  the  foundation  of  institutions 
of  lenrnins,  and  for  like  purposes,  are  generally  favored, 
aiid  will  be  deemed  valid.  Hut  if  sueh  bequests  are  charged 
up(in  land,  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  statute  of  9 
Geo.  II.,  eh.  liO,  they  will  be  void.  In  the  U.  S.  the  right 
to  make  bequests  Uit  charitable  uses  in  general  exists, 
unless  controlled  by  statute.  (.See  Trusts.)  In  tliis  way 
legacies  may  bo  given  to  tru.«teeR,  though  not  incorporated 
for  charitable  uses.  Corporations  may  take  property  by 
bequest,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  general  purposes 
for  which  they  wero  formed  and  the  provisions  of  their 
charters.  The  right  of  a  corporation  to  take  personal 
property  by  bequest  muat  not  be  confounded  with  the 
power  to  take  land  by  will.  (See  Will,  Corporation.)  In 
New  York  it  is  declared  that  no  person,  having  a  husband, 
wife,  chihl,  or  parent,  shall  becjueath  to  a  corjjoration  moro 
than  one-half  of  his  personal  estate  after  the  payment  of 
his  debts.  ( In  regard  to  capacity  to  make  a  will  and  convey 
legacies,  sec  Wills.) 

At  common  law,  legacies  are  not  payable  until  the  ex- 
piration of  a  year  from  the  time  of  the  testatcjr's  death. 
This  period  is  allowed  to  the  executor  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  pfiperty,  to  collect  the  assets, 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  testator's  indebtedness,  to 
satisfy  charges  against  the  estate,  etc.  In  this  country, 
where  the  subject  is  frequently  regulated  by  statute,  the 
same  limit  is  generally  adopted.  As  a  general  rule,  inter- 
est is  to  be  reckoned  ujmn  the  amount  of  the  legacy,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  legatee,  from  the  end  of  the  year  when 
the  legacy  becomes  payable.  But  where  the  legacy  is  given 
in  payment  of  a  debt  due.  it  will  bear  interest  from  the 
death  of  the  testator.  So  when  a  bequest  is  given  by  a 
parent  to  his  child  by  way  of  maintenance,  or  by  a  bus- 
band  to  his  wife  In  lieu  of  dower,  interest  will  run  from  the 
time  of  death.  If  a  legacy  be  given  lo  an  infant,  the  ex- 
ecutor will  not  be  justified,  by  the  rules  of  common  law.  in 
paying  it  to  the  infant,  nr  to  the  father  or  to  any  other 
relative  of  the  infant,  without  the  sanction  of  a  court  of 
equity.  If  payment  should  be  made  without  such  sanction 
to  the  father  or  relative,  the  executor  might  i>e  compelled 
to  pay  the  legacy  again  to  the  infant  wIh-u  he  became  of 
age.  IJut  in  Kngland  it  is  now  provi"led  by  statute  that 
the  executor  may  relievo  hiiiL-elf  from  responsibility  in 
such  a  case  by  paying  the  legacy  into  the  Hank  of  Kngland 
for  the  benefit  of  the  infant.  In  this  country  it  is  sometimes 
provided  by  slalule  that  legacies  to  a  minor,  if  not  of 
greater  value  than  a  certain  speoiliod  sum,  may  Ijc  pai<l  to 
the  father  for  the  minor's  use.  Such  a  statute  exists  in 
New  York  when  the  bequest  is  of  loss  value  than  S.'iU. 
When  it  i«  of  greater  value,  there  are  provisions  for  its 
payment  to  th<'  general  guardian  or  for  its  investment.  A 
legacy  given  to  a  married  woman  must  at  cotniiion  law  be 
paid  to  the  husband.  uiilesH  it  be  given  for  the  wife's  sepa- 
rate use.  This  is  true,  even  though  the  husbitnd  ami  wife 
are  divorced  n  infunn  rt  thorn.  Hut  ccuirts  of  equity  may 
comjtel  a  husbaml.  on  receiving  a  legacy  given  to  his  wife, 
t<»  make  a  suitable  provision  for  her  supjiort.  I'litil  such 
sup[>ort  is  provideti  the  executor  may  decdino  tf)  pay  him 
the  legacy.  In  a  number  of  the  V.  S.  it  is  p^o^  ided  by 
statute  that  married  women  may  take  property  by  bequest 
in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  single.  Legaoies  given  to 
one  person  in  trust  for  another  should  regularly  be  paid  (o 
the  trustee.  When  a  legacy  is  bequeathed  by  a  testator  to 
his  ercflitor,  it  is  a  general  rule  in  equity  that  it  is  lo  ho 
deemed  as  given  with  a  view  to  tbo  satisfaelimi  of  the  debt, 
if  thn  bequest  be  e(|ual  (o  or  greater  than  tlie  ainoiinl  of 
the  debt.  This  rule,  however,  is  not  favored,  and  will  not 
be  applied  exce|pt  under  these  special  eiroumstniices.  ninl 
when  tho  legacy  is  of  the  same  general  nature  aa  tbo  dobt. 
Vol..  II.— ins 


It  is  a  general  principle  applicable  to  all  legacies  that  the 
legatee  does  not  become  fully  entitled  to  the  bequest,  so  as 
to  oblaiu  a  right  of  action  in  a  court  of  law,  until  the  as- 
sent of  the  executor  is  obtained,  lie  cannot,  accordingly, 
take  possession  of  the  legacy  without  such  assent,  and  if  he 
does,  may  bo  sued  by  the  executor,  who  may  recover  the 
value  of  the  property.  The  assent  of  tho  executor  may  be 
express  or  it  may  be  implied  ;  as,  c.  (/.,  where  ho  acquiesces 
in  tho  taking  of  the  property  by  the  legatee.  This  rule, 
however,  does  not  affect  the  right  of  a  legatee  to  jiroeeed  to 
recover  his  legacy  before  a  court  of  equity  or  a  probate 
court. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  tbo  administration  of  estates 
that  legacies  are  paid  by  executors  before  all  the  debts  are 
satisfied.  Debts  may  subsequently  be  proved  of  which  the 
executor  had  no  knowledge,  and  if  there  arc  no  assets  re- 
maining to  discharge  them,  ho  may  bring  a  suit  in  equity 
to  compel  the  legatees  to  refund  to  an  amount  equal  to  this 
indebtedness  if  he  acted  prudently  in  paying  the  legacies. 
The  residuary  legatee  would  first  be  compelled  to  refund, 
and  next  the  general  legatees.  They  would  refuud  pro- 
portionally so  far  as  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  debt.  So 
if  one  legatee  received  full  payment  of  his  share,  and  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  there  was  an  original  deficiency 
of  assets  to  pay  all  the  legacies  in  full,  the  other  legatees 
may  com])el  him  to  refuud,  so  that  all  in  the  same  class 
may  receive  proportional  amounts  upon  their  respective 
shares.  This  would  not  bo  the  case,  however,  if  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  a,ssets  wero  attributable  to  the  negligence,  de- 
fault, or  misconduct  of  the  executor,  and  the  executor  would 
himself  be  solely  liable  to  make  uj)  tho  deficiency.  If  thcro 
be  a  contingent  claim  against  tho  testator's  estate,  the  ex- 
ecutor may  retain  the  assets  from  the  legatees,  if  necessary, 
to  meet  the  demand  when  the  contingency  occurs.  If,  how- 
ever, the  legatee  offers  to  indemnify  the  executor  against 
tho  future  claim,  the  indemnity  must  be  accepted  and  tho 
legacy  paid  over.  If  payment  be  made  without  requiring 
a  bond  of  indemnity,  tho  executor  will  be  liable  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  demand,  when  it  becomes  due.  out  of  his  own 
estate.  Hut  it  is  frequently  jirovided  by  statute  in  tho 
States  of  this  country  that  claims  against  the  estate  of  a 
deceased  person  must  bo  presented  within  a  short  period 
after  the  issue  of  letters  testamentary,  if  the  executor  give  duo 
notice  of  his  apj)ointment.  Tho  effect  of  sncli  a  notice  varies 
in  tho  different  States.     The  statutes  must  be  consulted. 

Jurisdiction  in  regard  to  legacies  is  vested  in  general 
either  in  probate  courts  or  in  courts  of  equity.  Tho  juris- 
diction in  equity,  independent  of  statute,  is  exclusive  where 
the  bequest  involves  the  execution  of  trusts  charged  upon 
land,  or  where  remedies  of  a  peculiarly  equitable  nature  are 
sought.  No  suit  will  bo  maintainable  in  a  court  of  law,  as 
has  been  seen,  to  recover  a  legacy  unless  it  has  been  as- 
sented to  by  the  executor.  But  in  all  cases  where  actions 
at  la\v  may  be  brought  upon  legacies  the  jurisdiction  of 
equity  is  concurrent.  (For  tho  rules  of  law  in  regard  to 
lapned  /cf/fir/Vtf.see  the  article  L.\i'SK.  In  regard  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  bequests,  see  Intkhpuetation  and  Cov- 
sTiirrTiox.  See  also  Wills.  KxKmon.  Tho  following 
treatises  may  bo  consulteil  on  this  subject:  Williams  on 
Kxrrutnvit:  .lariuau  on  H'/7/«.-  lledfield  on  With;  Hopor  on 
LttjiirinH;  Kedticld  on  the  L<iw  and  /'nicficc  i>f  Surrogates' 
ConrtH.)      (jiKoittJK  Cmask.     Kkviskd  dv  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Lepar^  (IIi(;n  Swinton).  b,  in  (Mmrleston,  S.  C.  Jan.  2, 
IT'JT  :  educated  at  Uev.  Dr.  Moses  Waddell's  famous  Willing- 
tou  School  ;  graduatetl  at  the  t'ollege  of  South  Carolina  at 
Columbia  in  iNl  1  ;  went  to  Kurope  to  further  jirosoeuto  his 
studies,  chiefly  law  and  literature:  returned  in  1820,  and 
practised  law  in  CharlesLon.  In  iSitU  he  was  honored  with 
the  office  of  attorney -general  <d'  the  State,  and  at  tbo  same 
time  had  charge  of  I  lie  St*uthi-rn  Qimrtirti/  /icrii  ir,  published 
at  Charleston,  of  which  periodical  he  was  chief  editor,  aiul  by 
the  contribulions  of  his  pen  elevated  it  to  the  first  rank  of 
pulilii-ations  of  its  character  in  the  U.  S.  In  |s:[2  ho  was 
charge  d'affaires  from  the  C.S.  to  Helgiuin.and  from  1S37 
to  Ik;;'.I  was  member  of  Congress  from  South  Car(dina;  in 
lsll-i;t  nilod  the  office  of  attoniey-geneial  of  tho  U.S., 
and  also  part  of  the  time  was  acting  seoielary  of  state.  1). 
suildenly  at  Hoston.  Mass..  June  Hi,  lM|;t,  where  he  had 
gone  in  coni|>any  with  the  President  lo  attend  the  Hunker 
Hill  eolebration.  His  tine  taste  as  a  writer,  his  eminent 
ai'qniremonts  as  a  scholar,  and  his  learning  and  eloquence 
as  a  lawyer,  were  known  and  appreciated  lliruughout  tho 
I'liion.  His  writings  were  ei>lleeted  and  publiohrd  in 
Isit)  in  U  vols.  Svo.  — His  sister,  ,Makv  Swixtos  l.i.u\i(K 
I.Mrs.  Hullen),  b.  about  ISIIil.  attained  considerable  success 
as  a  painter.  She  reunncil  in  IHIU  to  West  Point,  Loo  oo., 
la.,  where  Bho  founded  and  endowed  Legarl^  (^dlcgo  for 
women.  A.  H.  Stli-iikns. 

Lcff'ntrs  and  liC|;n(ion«  Tho  Latin  word  /r7nf»*was 
used  of  persons  cuiumiflsiuucd  or  noting  as  dclognten,  and 
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especially  of  ambassadors,  of  adjutants  or  deputy  com- 
manders of  an  army  usually  appointed  by  the  senate,  occa- 
sionally by  commanders  theuiselve?.  and  of  the  emperor's 
provincial  governors.  In  international  law  "  legation  " 
denotes  embas.<y.  the  rij^ht  of  legation,  the  right  to  send  an 
ambassador,  or  the  whole  subject  of  the  nature  and  powers 
of  public  envoys  ;  and  *'  legate."  the  envoy  or  minister  him- 
self. The  popes,  borrowing  the  word  from  the  old  Roman 
state,  called  their  principal  envoys  to  the  Ciitholic  nations 
legates  a  or  <ie  latere.  These  were  cardinals,  but  nuncios 
(from  jiuntiuH,  a  "messenger,"  an  "  envoy  ")  were  not,  and 
thus  were  a  lower  grade  of  papal  envoys.  T.  D.  Woolsey. 

liCga'tO  [It.],  in  music,  a  graceful  movement  in  which 
the  notes  are  connected  by  a  uniform  and  gliding  motion. 

Le'gend  [Lat.  Irtjrndum,  from  let/rre,  to  **  read '*]  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  applied  in  the  ecclesiastical 
dialect  to  portions  of  Scripture,  and  at  a  later  period  also 
to  other  writings  of  religious  instructinn  or  edification,  ap- 
pointed to  be  not  chanted,  intoned,  or  recited,  but  lend  in 
church  services,  and  it  therefore  nearly  corresponded  in 
signification  to  the  modern  hsuon.  In  the  authorized  bre- 
viaries used  in  the  Romish  Church  the  term  hvtln  is  now  ap- 
plied alike  to  extracts  from  Scripture  and  to  lives  of  saints 
of  post-apostolic  ages,  which  are  introduced  into  the  church 
services  in  precisely  the  same  way.  The  primitive  Christian 
community  consisted  of  two  classes  of  persons — the  ordi- 
nary or  secular  clergy,  whether  parochial  or  missionary  ; 
and  the  laity  or  people.  The  Scriptures,  including  many 
books  now  regarded  by  all  sects  as  apocryphal,  together  with 
e.xegetical  and  doctrinal  essays  and  narratives  of  the  lives 
and  deaths  of  saints,  sufficed  for  the  instruction  of  both 
classes  alike.  But  besides  the  clergy  and  the  laity  there 
were,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  in 
most  other  Oriental  religions,  a  certain  number  of  anchor- 
ites or  hermits  living  in  seclusion  not  only  from  the  pro- 
fane world,  but  from  each  other,  who  do  not.  however,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  usually  consecrated  to  a  religious  life  by 
clerical  ordination,  but  self-devoted  to  mortification  of  the 
passions,  penance,  and  ascetic  exercises.  When  these  re- 
cluses became  sufficiently  numerous  to  attract  attention  as 
a  peculiar  class,  they  acquired  the  name  of  monacki  (Gr. 
fiovo^,  **  single  "  or  "  alone  "),  whence  our  word  monk.  For 
the  sake  of  mutual  supervision  and  discipline,  and  for 
greater  security  from  persecution  and  disturbance,  the 
monks  gradually  abandoned  their  individual  solitudes, 
gathered  together  in  small  communities,  and  became  cryno- 
bites,  or  *' livers-in-common  "  (Gr.  leoicds.  ^tos),  dwelling 
apart  from  the  world,  at  first  in  desert  retreats,  and  after- 
wards in  cloisters  or  habitations  in  which  each  had  his 
separate  cell  for  repose  and  private  cjisci]iline  and  medita- 
tion. A  new  literature,  designed  primarily  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  persons  thus  severed  from  the  general  body  of  the 
faithful  and  devoted  to  a  religious  life,  s])rang  up,  and  this 
literature  was  greatly  enlarged  in  extent  and  modified  in 
character  after  the  establishment  of  regular  orders  or  mon- 
astic institutions  organized  each  under  its  own  special 
rules,  and  recognized  by  the  Church  as  permanent  bodies 
corporate.  This  is  the  literature  of  the  lr(ien<},  the  signifi- 
cation of  which  term  was  gradually  changed,  and  the  com- 
positions embraced  under  it  variously  named  according  to 
their  different  purposes  and  character.  Thus,  there  were 
the  lecfioiien,  collectively  legcndavinm.  hctittuan'um.  or  fiber 
lectionariiis,  consisting  of  lives  of  saints  and  confessors, 
read  at  their  festivals,  and /)a«s(*o»c«,  collectively ^)rt*sio?ia/e 
or  liber  pnsiiionalis,  containing  the  passions  of  martyrs, 
read  on  the  anniversary  of  their  deaths.  This  latter  term 
was  sometimes  applied  exclusively  to  histories  of  the  pas- 
sion of  the  Saviour.  There  were  also  numerous  treatises  on 
clean  or  monastic  life — ?uch,  for  example,  as  the  old  Eng- 
lish Aucren  liitrle  for  the  instruction  of  nuns — which, 
though  not  now  called  legends,  were  sometimes  included  in 
that  designation,  because,  like  religious  narratives,  they 
were  read  aloud  to  the  monks  and  nnns  assembled  for  re- 
fectinu  and  on  other  special  occasions.  The  nomenclature 
of  all  this  literature  is  somewhat  confused.  The  distinc- 
tions between  its  branches,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  ever 
been  very  sharply  marked,  gradually  become  obsolete  in 
common  usage,  and  centuries  before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing "legend"  had  come  to  signify  any  religious  narrative 
not  taken  directly  from  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  even  if 
not  designed  for  public  reading,  but  rather  for  private  study: 
and  it  was  applied  indiscriminately  both  to  prose  and  to 
poetic  compositions.  There  is,  indeed,  no  critical  distinc- 
tion between  the  prose  and  the  poetic  legend,  except  in 
literary  form,  and  it  may  be  added  that  many  medii^val 
narratives  usually  ranked  with  romances  of  chivalry — the 
Ifoh/  Grail,  forexample — are  as  truly  religious  in  spirit  and 
historic  in  character  as  most  of  the  ecclesiastically  accepted 
legends  of  the  same  period.  Very  many  legends  exist  in 
both  forms,  but  the  Church  does  not  favor  verse  except 


when  employed  for  strictly  devotional  purposes,  as  hymns 
and  the  like,  and  therefore  the  authorized  legendaries  em- 
braced prose  narratives  alone. 

As  a  general  rule — subject,  indeed,  to  some  few  excep- 
tions— it  may  be  said  that  even  the  most  credible  legendary 
annals  now  extant  were  not  the  work  of  eye-witnesses  to  the 
events  they  describe,  or  even  of  contemporary  writers,  but 
were  compiled  from  popular  narratives  orally  handed  down, 
or  from  other  sources  now  quite  unknown.  Hence,  upon 
the  whole,  we  cannot  perhaps  better  define  the  legend  of 
the  Romish  and  other  churches  than  as  a  professed  his- 
tory of  sacred  persons  or  miraculous  events  founded  upon 
tradition,  but  practically  or  formally  recognized  by  tho 
Church  as  authentic,  and  entitled,  if  not  to  be  received 
as  matter  of  faith,  at  least  to  reverence.  Legends  are, 
therefore,  to  the  churches  which  accept  them  what  mythol- 
ogy was  to  the  old  pagan,  and  still  is  to  many  non-Chris- 
tian religions. 

At  the  first  awakening  of  the  spirit  of  historical  criticism 
the  palpably  unhistorical  character  of  the  religious  legends, 
and  the  intrinsic  improbability,  not  to  say  absurdity,  of 
very  many  of  them,  threw  a  shade  of  suspicion  which  soon 
ripened  into  utter  discredit  on  this  whole  branch  of  eccle- 
siastical literature,  and  the  term  "legend"  acquired  the 
signification  of  superstitious  tale  or  fictitious  narrative, 
the  adjective  "legendary,"  that  of  fabulous,  imaginary,  or 
at  best  traditional.  At  present  these  words  are  frequently 
applied  to  the  fragmentary  annals  and  fantastic  tales 
which  make  up  the  body  of  unwritten  popular  literature,  or 
what  is  called  the  folk-lore,  of  European  and  Oriental  na- 
tions. These  latter  legends  are  too  diversified  in  origin 
and  critical  character  to  be  considered  under  a  single  head, 
and  for  notices  of  them  we  refer  to  titles  Fairy  and  Folk- 
lore, confining  ourselves  in  the  present  article  to  the  relig- 
ious legends  of  early  and  mediasval  Christianity  and  of  tho 
modern  Romish  Church. 

Apart  from  the  few  well-authenticated  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical annals  which  have  come  down  to  us.  the  oldest  extant 
legends  which  can  with  any  confidence  be  affirmed  to  be 
genuine — that  is.  not  spurious,  however  little  entitled  to 
credit — are  some  of  the  sketclies  of  hermit-life  in  the  Vitse 
Putrum,  which  are  referred,  with  reasonable  probability,  to 
known  authors,  though  other  parts  of  that  collection  are 
certainly  later  fabrications.  The  old  Roman  martyrologies, 
though  often  ranked  among  legends,  and  truly  legendary 
or  unhistoric  in  character,  are  catalogues  rather  than  nar- 
ratives. They  were  condemned  by  some  of  the  early  popes, 
and  even  by  Gregory  I.,  notwithstanding  his  appetite  for 
tho  marvellous,  as  of  totally  unknown  origin  and  unworthy 
of  credit ;  and  they  may  safely  be  rejected  as  of  no  histor- 
ieal  authority  whatever.  The  legends  accepted  by  the  early 
Church  very  generally  have  monks  and  monastic  life  for 
their  subject  and  their  object.  They  were  composed  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  u]i  that  life  as  the  true  Christian 
ideal,  the  type  for  the  imitation  of  the  aspirant  to  sanctifi- 
cation,  and  of  guiding  the  votary  to  perfection  in  the  real- 
ization of  it.  They  were  not  intended  for  the  world,  but 
for  those  who  had  retired  from  it,  or  who  were  preparing 
to  renounce  it.  Hence,  in  them  the  monkish  virtues  alone, 
not  tho  social,  are  exemplified  and  exalted.  In  short,  they 
were  ]irofessional.  not  popular,  didactic  writings.  Though 
the  personal  authorship  of  most  old  legends  is  unknown, 
they  were  evidently  in  general  the  work  of  monks,  to  whom 
the  retirement  and  leisure  of  monastic  life  gave  both  op- 
portunity and  encouragement  for  this  species  of  literary 
occupation.  In  their  departures  from  historical  fact  they 
were  by  no  means  always  intended  to  be  received  as  true, 
and  therefore  to  deceive,  though  numbers  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant have  been  accepted  by  the  Church  as  authentic. 
They  were  sometimes,  doubtless,  honest  statements  of  what 
was  believed  to  be  the  literal  truth,  sometimes  mere  literary 
exercitntions,  and  sometimes  religious  romances  exhibiting 
the  writer's  spiritual  ideal  in  the  form  of  an  imaginary 
history.  Writers  actuated  by  these  various  motives  would 
naturally  take  their  images  and  illustrations  from  the  most 
convenient  sources.  Hence  heathen  divinities,  demigods, 
and  heroes  figure  in  them  under  various  Christian  disguises, 
and  the  legend  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  who  to  this  day 
retain  a  place  as  saints  in  the  Romish  calendar,  has  been 
unequivocally  traced  to  a  Sanskrit  religious  romance  as  its 
original,  and*  its  heroes  identified  with  Sakya-Muni,  the 
founder  of  Booddhism,  and  one  of  his  disciples.  The  early 
legends  are  often  rich  in  poetical  imagery,  and  even  thought, 
and  distinguished  by  an  apparent  truth  of  local  color  and 
an  air  of  probability  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  De  Foe's 
apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal.  They  are  therefore  of  value  as 
illustrations  of  contemporary  life  and  opinion,  notwith- 
standing the  uncertainty  of  the  periods  to  which  they  be- 
long and  of  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  disfigured 
by  later  recensions. 

But  with   the  growth  of  the   temporal  power  of  the 
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Church,  and  more  especially  with  the  increasing  influence 
of  monastic  corporations,  the  aim  and  character  of  the  le- 
peod  underwent  an  important  change.  Wonacbism  had 
diverged  more  and  more  from  the  typical  form  of  ordinary 
eociai  life,  and  k'^'^*"  hirth  to  new  and  special  interests  pe- 
culiar to  hirge,  opulent,  and  powerful  bodies  of  men,  prac- 
tically independent  of  tho  civil  power,  living  in  isolation 
from  the  pursuits  and  eares,  the  duties,  the  hopes,  and  fears 
of  common  humanity,  and  constituting  a  third  estate  which 
aimed  at  e.«taldishing  a  supremacy  over  the  other  two.  For 
this  new  institution  and  its  objects  new  iustrumentalitics 
■were  required,  and  the  legend,  as  modified  and  adapted  to 
a  new  public  and  to  new  purposes,  became  one  of  the  most 
efficient  of  these.  Legends  began  to  be  addressed  not  only 
to  the  regular  but  to  the  parochial  clergy  and  to  the  laity. 
whom  tho  dawn  of  intelligence  which  preceded  the  revival 
of  classical  learning  was  rendering  accessible  to  literary 
inducnces.  The  giniplioity  and  true-hcartedness  which, 
in  spite  of  exaggerati<»n  and  absurdity,  make  them  attract- 
ive even  in  an  age  of  culture  and  religious  light,  disappeared. 
They  became  what  (he  Germans  call  Tcndenzrmnnne. — talcs 
designed  for  tho  diffusion  and  inculcation  of  particular  doc- 
trines or  maxims,  the  catch-words  or  symbols  of  this  or  that 
party  in  the  Church,  and  more  especially  for  the  glorification 
of  particular  religious  orders,  in  whose  hands  they  are  at 
this  day  among  the  must  potent  means  of  action  on  the  un- 
reasoning classes  which  unliappily  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  circles  in  modern  society. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  the  legends  of 
the  Church  were  superseded  by  translations  of  tho  Scrip- 
tures in  the  popular  reading  of  Protestant  countries,  and 
their  circulation  was  much  diminished  even  in  those  which 
continued  to  adhere  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  the  Cath- 
olic reaction  which  followed  tho  triumphs  of  the  Reformers 
strenuous  and  successful  efforts  were  made  to  rehabilitate 
the  old  legendary  literature  by  remodelling  the  ancient 
traditions  through  discreet  omissions  and  the  infusion  of 
new  elements  into  their  composition,  and  to  strengthen  its 
influence  by  reports  of  modern  miracles  duly  authenticated 
by  ecclesiastical  authority.  These  endeavors  have  been 
stimulated  to  new  activity  in  the  present  generation,  and 
in  no  age  have  supernatural  wonders  been  more  abundant, 
ia  no  ago  have  bolder  experiments  on  popular  credulity 
been  tried,  in  none  have  nioro  determined  efiorts  been  made 
to  eliminate  the  spiritual  and  magnify  tho  material  element 
in  religion,  than  in  our  own.  The  legends  which  have  been 
rewritten  or  composed  within  the  last  three  centuries,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  present,  are  almost  uniformly  destitute  of  all 
merit  except  those  of  style  and  dexterous  adaptation  to  pur- 
pose, and  have  rarely  any  literary  or  historical  interest,  un- 
less as  monuments  of  the  aberrations  of  the  human  intellect. 

A  question  of  great  and  growing  importance  to  the  doc- 
trine, tho  discipline,  and  the  ethics,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, of  tho  churches  and  peoples  who  accept  religious 
legends  is,  Whether  and  to  what  extent  they  arc  binding 
on  the  faith  of  helievore?  This  question  has  been  inci- 
dentally much  discussed  in  reference  to  legends  connected 
with  the  lives  and  rairaclca  of  modern  saints  in  treatises  on 
canonization,  which  rito  bears  upon  it  in  this  way  :  Tho 
evidence  of  miraclea  wrought  on  tho  intercession  of  the 
candidate  ia  submitted  to  a  board  of  cardinals  specially 
named  for  tho  oooaaion,  and  reported  on  to  the  pontiff,  who 
finally  adjudges  upon  its  sufficiency,  and  in  the  affirmative 
case  pronounces  tho  alleged  facts  cstabiiahed,  and  decrees 
the  enrollment  of  the  new  saint  upon  the  calendar.  The 
whole  inquiry  is  in  tho  nature  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  and 
it  conforms  so  closely  to  the  forensic  praclieo  of  civil  tri- 
bunals that  counsel  arc  heard  for  and  against  the  claims 
of  the  aspirant,  tho  opposing  counsel  being  complimented 
with  the  title  of  (ulrot^ntni  (liufi»»ii,  "the  devil's  advocate." 
Now.  if  tho  pope  in  to  be  considered  as  acting  ex  attludiu 
in  rendering  sentence,  then  his  judgment  is  infallible,  and 
of  course  belief  in  the  evidence  on  whicli  that  judgment  is 
founded  becomes  obligatory.  Upon  tho  character  of  the 
pontiff's  action  in  this  case  the  weight  of  the  numerous  au- 
thorities cited  by  Henedict  XIV.,  tte  Scrvorum  liei  Canoni- 
znlioue  (see  Prato  ed.  of  Ihisy,  lib.  i.  cap.  42,  4:i,  41,  45).  is 
decidedly  in  support  of  its  infallibility,  and  the  personal 
otiinion  of  Benedict  himself,  though  he  does  not  give  a 
formal  decision  upon  it.  is  evidently  favorable  to  that  doc- 
trine. In  many  cases,  indeed,  if  not  in  all — as,  for  exomple, 
in  that  of  the  canonization  of  the  saints  Isidore,  Ignatius 
Loyola.  Francis  Xavier,  Teresa  il  Jesu,  and  Fitippo  Neri, 
by  t-trcgory  X.V. — the  decree  expressly  recites  that  the  pope 
Dirino  Muminc  iniithictuM,  er  altinn{md  har  Chrintiituir  gnpi- 
entitr  Uuthi-drd  (juam  dirtiirr  viu-itatiii  urncidiim  /)cu»  ipse 
constitnitt  .  ,  .  dect-ruit,  etc.  etc.  Hero  tho  neacrtiOD  of  io- 
fallibility  is  unequivocally  implied. 

The  literature  of  the  legenrl  is  of  vast  extent.  The  most 
conspicuous  collections  aro  ihe  Vitfr  Pntrum,  dr  VitA  et 
Vrr},i»  Srninrum,  hcu  //intoriit  £rcmitirii  (best  edition,  that 


of  Roewcyde,  1  vol.  fol.,  Antwerp,  162S);  the  Legenda 
Aure't,  or  llintoria  LomifirUica,  compiled  by  Jacobus  do 
Voragine  iu  the  thirteenth  century,  and  first  printed  in 
1470,  perhaps  the  most  widely  circulated  and  at  the  same 
time  iutrinsicaiiy  among  the  most  worthless  of  all;  the 
Flos  iSunctorum  of  the  Jesuit  Ribadineira,  commonly  known 
as  ihc  General  Let/ctid  {first  published  in  Spanish  in  2  vols, 
fob,  Madrid,  luDU-lGlO) :  this  has  been  augmented  by  sup- 
plements, and  printed  iu  many  languages  and  in  hundreds 
of  editions,  and  is  tiio  source  from  which  most  smaller  col- 
lections of  legends  have  been  drawn  ;  and,  finally,  the  Artu 
Sanctontm,  edited  by  a  Jesuit  ass(tciatiou  known  as  the 
IJoIIandists.  from  the  name  of  its  founder.  Of  this  vast 
collcotion,  begun  in  16  lo,  about  CO  folio  vols,  have  appeared, 
and  it  will  probably  extend  to  100.  There  is,  moreover,  an 
immense  number  of  legends  of  individual  saints,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Of  these  the  most  extensively 
known  is  l\\c  G lor ic  di  Mm- ia  o(  Liguori  (\st  ed.  2  vols.  Svo, 
Venice,  1784).  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Portu- 
guese Hantuario  Marittno  {m  10  vols.  4to,  Lisbon,  1709-23), 
containing  the  legends  of  more  than  2000  miraculous  images 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  Peninsular  possessions  of  Portugal 
alone.  (On  Ibis  whole  subject  consult  Maury,  Lei  L/^tfotdea 
piensee  dtt  Moifcn  A(jc  (iS4.'l):  Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Chri^tianifi/  (4th  cd.,  1SG7) ;  and  Lecky,  History  of  Ration- 
alism in  Europe  (4th  cd.,  1870),)  George  P.  Marsu. 

Legendre'  (Adrien-Marii:).  b.  in  Paris  in  1752  ;  d.  at 
his  suburban  residence  Autcuil  Jan.*.',  1S3H.  A  mathema- 
tician who.  says  Prof,  Nichol,  **  would  have  been  at  the 
head  of  the  most  illustrious  school  of  modern  Europe,  had 
he  not  possessed  as  compeers  Lagrange  and  Laplace."  He 
early  distinguished  himself  as  a  successful  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  military  school  at  Paris,  and  before  attaining 
the  age  of  thirty  made  his  d6but  in  the  world  of  science  by 
one  of  his  finest  memoir? — tliiit  on  Tfie  Attrortiun  of  Sphe- 
roids— by  which  he  gained  admission  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  (1783).  Ilis  equally  important  investigations  of 
the  Figure  of  the  PlanetH,  conshlcred  as  made  of  spheroidal 
strata  whctberhomogeneous  or  otherwise,  soon  followed,  and 
in  1 S05  his  Xcw  Method  for  dcterminiufj  the  Orbits  of  Comets. 
His  ElemeutH  of  Geometry  has  been  translated  into  all  lan- 
guages, and  has  become  a  classic  in  that  species  of  liter- 
ature. He  assisted  Dc  Prony  in  the  calculation  of  his  great 
logarithmic  tables;  invented  tho  rule  of  i\\Q  Icnst  squares 
of  errora;  was  author  of  a  work,  the  Exerciees  nxtr  le  Calcul 
intrtjral,  and  of  researches  on  tho  Eulerian  interjrah:  both 
of  which  were  subsequently  developed  into  tho  great  work 

of  his  life — Ilio   Traitc  des  Ft^nrtionn  elliptiques, 

A  funeral  discourse  was  pronounced  by  Poisson  in  which 
he  says:  '*In  common  with  the  geometers  who  have  pre- 
cede;! him.  the  labors  of  Legendre  ended  only  witli  his  life. 
.  .  ,  Only  a  short  time  preceding  his  death  ho  procured 
the  most  recent  observations  of  comets  of  short  periods,  for 
the  purpose  of  apjilying  and  perfecting  his  methods.  .  .  . 
I  The  history  of  science  offers  many  such  examples.  At  an 
age  nearly  equal  to  that  which  Legendre  attnined.  Lagrange 
died  while  publishing  an  enlarged  second  edition  of  his 
M/'eanir/ne  Anafytique;  Laplaio  in  finisliing  the  .Oth  vol- 
ume of  tho  M/eaniqnc  OcUffte;  Eulcr  while  finishing  an  in- 
vestigation of  tho  ascensional  force  of  balloons."  (See 
Manorial  Eucye.  of  Bailty  do  Merlicux;  and  Vcrhulst,  X'c* 
FoiietioiiH  clliptiqties. ) 

Legendre,  though  inferior  in  range  and  powerof  intellect 
to  either  of  Iiis  three  great  contemi>oraries — Laplace,  La- 
griinge,  and  Kulor — was  nevertheless  only  inferior  to  them  ; 
and  was  one  of  that  age  who  most  powerfully  contributed 
t<)  tlieadvaiicement  of  mathematical  science.  According  to 
Prof.  Forbes,  he  was  the  first  to  imagine  and  employ  those 
artifices  of  calculation  known  usually  by  tho  name  of 
•'  Laplace's  functions."  When  towards  tho  close  of  his  life 
the  discoveries  by  Abel  and  Jaenbi  of  the  rrnlly  tiistinc- 
tivo  characteristic  of  cliipti?  functions—their  periodicity 
— gave  an  unlooked-for  extension  and  generaliration  to 
the  applications  o^  these  functions,  ho  welcomed  them  with 
a  liberalily  (says  Prof.  Forbes)  *' worthy  of  all  eonimen<la- 
tion."  Lcgciidre's  life,  spent  in  privacy  an<l  strenuous  de- 
votion to  science,  was  uiievenlful.  (Consult  Verhuldt,  ffu- 
pni,  and  Ilriol  and  Rouquet,  Thi>>rie  des  FonrtiouM  doufde- 

mrnt  pfriodiqurs.)  J.  ti-   R.UlNARIi. 

Ii6K^romont  [Fr.].  in  music,  a  term  indicating  a  gay, 
light,  nnd  airy  movement. 

liC  (iotl,  tp.  of  Marion  co..  S.  C.     Pop.  13fi5. 

Leg'gctt  (MiiKTiMiu  I).),  b.  at  Ilhttcii,  N.  V..  Apr.  IP, 
lS;il  ;  removed  to  Ohio  in  ISI7:  studied  law;  pracliced, 
and  wos  superintendent  of  schools  at  Zanesviltc  in  IStJI, 
when  he  raiso<l  tho  7Sth  Ohio  Infantry,  of  which  ho  was 
appointed  colonel  in  Jan.,  18r.2,  and  which  be  led  at  Fort 
Donelson,  Pittsburgh  Lauding,  and  <'orinlh;  cruumanded 
j  at  the  capture  of  Jackson.  Tenn, :  defended  Rolivnr,  Trnn.. 
against  a  larg-ly  superior  force;  appointed  brigadier  jr-n- 
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eral  of  voluuteers  Ncv.  29,  1862;  was  severely  wounded  at 
Champion  Hills,  and  again  before  Vicksburg;  was  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign;  commanded  a  division  in  vSherman's 
march  to  the  sea;  brevetted  major-general  for  this  latter 
campaign,  he  was  in  Aug.,  1875,  promoted  to  be  full  major- 
general,  whieh  office  he  resigned  the  following  month,  and 
was  appointed  commissioner  of  patents  Jan.  13,  IS71. 

Legrgett  (William),  b.  in  New  York  City  in  1S02;  grad- 
uated at  Georgetown  College  in  1S22;  was  midshipman  in 
V.  S.  navy  from  1822  to  1S2C;  published  in  1825  a  volume 
of  poems,  Lrlsitre  Hours  at  Sea;  wrote  for  the  Mirror  his 
Titles  hy  a  Country  Schoolmaster,  and  established  the  Critic, 
a  weekly  newspaper,  in  1828;  was  associated  with  W.  C. 
Bryant  in  the  editorship  of  the  Eveuimj  Pont  from  1S29  to 
1835;  edited  the  Plain  D'-ahr  in  1836;  was  appointed  in 
1S39  diplomatic  agent  to  Guatemala,  but  before  going  to 
his  post  d.  suddenly  at  New  Roehelle,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1S39. 
Two  volumes  of  his  political  essays  were  published  by  Theo- 
dore Sedgwick,  Jr.,  in  1840. 

liCgg's,  tp.  of  Limestone  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  121G. 

Leg'horil  [It.  Livomo'],  a  large  maritime  town  in  Cen- 
tral Italy,  in  the  province  of  Leghorn,  lat.  43°  32'  N.,  Ion. 
10*^  IS'  E.  It  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Calambrono  on  the  N.  and  the  lowest  spur  of  the  Tus- 
can Apennines  on  the  S.,  62  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Florence  and 
12  miles  S.S.  W.  of  Pisa.  A  navigable  canal  connects  it  with 
the  Arno,  which  enters  the  sea  7  miles  N.  of  the  town,  and 
smaller  canals  intersect  it  in  various  directions.  There  are 
two  harbors,  the  old  and  the  new,  the  latter — S.  of  the  for- 
mer and  overlooked  by  the  large  lighthouse — being  capable 
of  receiving  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage,  and  even  ships  of 
war.  More  than  11,000  ships  of  various  sizes  entered  the 
harbor  in  1873,  the  import  and  export  trade  of  that  year 
amounting  to  above  $35,000,000.  The  import  trade  em- 
braces cotton,  wool,  cutlery,  hardware,  etc.,  and  colonial 
products  generally.  The  export  trade  is  in  silks,  straw 
hats,  borax,  coral,  and  many  of  its  own  manufactures. 
These  are  very  extensive,  and  consist  of  oil,  soap,  tobacco, 
salt,  etc.  The  port  of  Leghorn  was  for  a  long  time  free, 
except  for  government  monopolies,  hut  since  IS67  it  no 
longer  enjoys  special  privileges.  Notwithstanding  this 
change,  the  port  of  Leghorn  is  one  of  the  most  frequented 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  commerce  and  general  pros- 
perity of  the  town  are  constantly  increasing;  fine  public 
and  private  buildings  are  being  erected;  facilities  for  com- 
munication between  its  different  quarters  are  multiplying; 
its  suburbs  are  being  extended  and  embellished  ;  and  it  is 
every  year  more  and  more  resorted  to  as  a  fashionable 
bathing-place.  The  churches  and  public  edifices  generally 
are  very  respectable,  and  the  Jewish  synagogue  is  the  sec- 
ond in  Europe  in  size  and  richness.  The  monument  to 
Ferdinand  I.,  near  the  port,  is  a  work  of  merit,  without 
being  pleasing.  The  aqueduct  and  great  reservoir  which 
supply  the  city  with  water  are  remarkable  constructions. 
The  first  notices  of  Leghorn  are  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
relate  to  the  building  of  a  church  there,  but  it  had  little 
importance  for  a  long  time.  At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century  we  find  it  under  the  protection  of  the  French  king, 
who  in  1407  sold  it  and  its  territory  to  Genoa  for  20,000 
gold  ducats.  Genoa  ceded  it  in  1421  to  Florence  for  100,000 
gold  florins,  and  this  republic,  aware  of  the  value  of  her 
new  possession,  spared  no  pains  to  increase  its  prosperity. 
Under  the  Medici  the  harbor  was  improved,  the  fortifications 
were  strengthened,  and  exceptional  privileges  and  immu- 
nities granted  to  the  inhabitants:  religious  toleration  was 
also  established,  so  that  merchants  of  all  nations  flocked 
thither.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  Leghorn  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  impoverished  it  by  forced 
contributions  and  forced  loans,  from  which  it  recovered  but 
slowly.  The  population,  consisting  of  various  nationalities, 
was  in  1874,  97,096,  among  whom  were  8000  Jews. 

Jje'gion  [Lat.  hgio,  from  hfjere.  to  "gather,"  "col- 
lect "].  a  military  organization  of  the  ancient  Romans,  com- 
bining all  the  constituent  elements  of  an  army,  and  num- 
bering from  about  3000  to  about  fiOOO  men.  Originally, 
service  in  the  legion  was  a  privilege  reserved  to  the  Roman 
citizen  of  property,  the  slaves,  proJetarii  (mere  children- 
begetters),  etc.,  being  excluded  from  its  ranks,  and  the  al- 
lied forces  being  separately  organized  under  the  distinctive 
denominations  sorii  and  auxllia  :  but  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  socii  and  Romaui  disajipeared  when  all  the  Ital- 
ian states  were  admitted  to  full  citizenship  with  the  native 
Romans,  and  under  the  exigencies  of  the  civil  war  all 
cla-'^ses  were  enrolled  in  the  legions,  apd  the  employment 
of  mercenary  soldiers  became  common.  The  horse  and 
foot  of  the  legion  have  already  been  described  (see  Cav- 
alry and  Infastry),  the  artillery  seems  to  have  had  no 
distinctive  personnel,  and  the  prototypes  of  the  modern 
**  staff  departments "  have  not  been  minutely  described. 
In  imitation  of  the  Romans  the  armies  of  France  in  1534 


and  1557  were  organized  into  legions,  and  in   1792  our 

own  army  was  officially  designated  as  '*  the  legion  of  the 
U-  S.,"  the  infantry  regiments  were  styled  "  sub-legions," 
and  the  major  and  brigadier  general  were  called  respec- 
tively the  legionary  and  sub-legionary  general  ;  but  in 
neither  of  these  cases  was  the  resemblance  to  the  original 
organization  more  than  nominal.  Robert  N.  Scott. 

Legiou  of  Honor,  Order  of  the,  a  French  order 
of  merit  instituted  May  9,  1SU2  (19  Flor^al,  an  10),  by  the 
First  Consul,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  order  has  received 
several  modifications  since  then.  It  consists  of  several 
ranks — viz.  grand  ofiicers,  grand  crosses,  commanders,  and 
knights.  Its  distinctions  are  conferred  for  civil,  but  more 
especially  for  military  achievements.  The  order  possesses 
considerable  wealth,  of  which  the  proceeds  are  paid  out  in 
pensions  to  wounded  and  disabled  members  and  some  oth- 
ers. Their  bouse  at  Paris  was  burned  by  the  Communists 
May  24,  1S71. 

Legna'go,  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Verona, 
on  the  Adige  and  on  the  high-road  between  Mantua  and 
Padua,  about  23  miles  S.  E.  from  the  city  of  Verona.  This 
town  has  much  strategic  importance,  and  formed  one  of 
the  four  angles,  though  not  the  strongest,  of  the  famous 
quadrilateral.     Pop.  in  1874,  13,355. 

Leglia'no,  town  in  N.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Milan, 
about  17  miles  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Milan.  It  contains  some 
interesting  churches,  and,  among  other  fine  pictures,  an  in- 
valuable one  by  Luiui.     Pop.  in  1874,  6685. 

Legouve,  the  name  of  two  French  poets  of  some  note. 
— GABRir:L  Marif  Jean  Baptiste,  b.  at  Paris  June  23, 1764, 
and  d.  there,  insane,  Aug.  30,  1812.  He  wrote  tragedies,  of 
which  Epicharis  et  Neron  (1704)  made  a  groat  sensation  on 
account  of  Talma's  performance  of  Nero  and  the  allusions 
of  the  part  to  Robespierre  ;  and  elegies,  of  which  Le  M4riie 
des  Fcmmcs  (1800)  proved  a  great  success. 

Legouve  (Gabriel  Ernest  Wilfrid),  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, b.  at  Paris  Feb.  14,  1807,  made  his  d^but  in  lite- 
rature with  a  poem,  Deeouverte  dc  VIniprimerie  (1827), 
for  which  he  received  a  prize  of  the  Academy;  wrote, 
in  company  with  Scrsbo,  Adrie7ine  Lecouvreur  (1S49),  Lea 
Coutea  de  la  reine  de  \ararre  (1850),  Bataille  des  IJamea 
(1851),  and  Lea  Doi'jts  de  Fee  (1858).  His  tragedy,  Mrdfe, 
in  which  Mademoiselle  Rachel  refused  to  play,  though  the 
refusal  cost  her  a  fine  of  5000  francs,  was  translated  into 
Italian,  and  performed  with  great  success  by  Madame 
Ristori.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  Histoire  morale  des 
Fenunea  (1S48),  which  made  a  success  similar  to  that  of  his 
father's  poem. 

Le  Grand,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Marshall  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.  (Iowa  division).  Pop. 
1537. 

Legu'inine  [Lat.  leffumen^  "pulse"].  This  is  one  of 
the  vegetable  proteidn,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
albu7niiioids.  (See  article  Albuminoids,  by  Prof.  Chand- 
ler.) It  is  so  extremely  similar  in  its  chemical  properties 
and  composition  to  animal  caseine,  the  substance  of  cheese 
- — that  is,  of  curd  of  milk — that  several  distinguished 
chemists,  among  them  Liebig  and  Braconnot,  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  difference,  and  concluded  that  they  were 
identical.  Other  equally  distinguished  analysts,  however, 
Bumas  and  Cahours,  have  maintained  that  there  is  an  ap- 
preciable difference  in  composition  and  in  chemical  nature. 
Whether  the  vegetable  caseine.  plant  curd,  or  legumine 
passes  directly,  in  solution  through  the  blood,  into  the  milk 
of  lactiferous  mammals,  is  a  question  to  be  worked  out 
by  physiological  chemists.  Legumine  occurs  extensively 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  is  more  especially 
found  in  various  kinds  of  seeds  and  nuts.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that,  with  starch,  it  makes  up  almost 
the  whole  substance  of  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants, 
such  as  peas  and  beans.  Hence,  the  powerfully  nutritious 
character  of  these  as  food — that  is,  for  those  possessed  of 
powerful  digestion,  for  vegetable  caseine  is  far  from  being 
as  readily  soluble  in  the  gastric  liquids  as  animal  caseine 
or  curd  of  milk.  Peas  and  beans  contain  about  one-quar- 
ter of  their  weight  of  this  plant-curd,  and  are  comparable, 
therefore,  So  far  as  richness  in  nitrogen  is  concerned,  to 
eggs  or  to  milk  when  condensed.  Ordinary  cow's  milk,  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  determinations  on  record,  contains 
not  more  than  5V  per  cent,  of  dry  caseine  by  weight;  wo- 
man's milk  contains  less  than  4  per  cent. 

One  remarkable  point  connected  with  the  chemical  com- 
position of  legumine  is  a  large  proportion  of  phosphorus  in 
organic  forms  of  combination.  Voelcker  found  in  legumine 
precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  acetic  acid,  and  thus  freed 
from  all  mineral  matters,  from  1.S8  to  2.18  per  cent,  of  ab- 
solute phosphorus.  The  believers  in  the  virtues  of  phos- 
phuretted  foods  as  jieme  and  brain  nourishers  should  by 
this  have  their  attention  directed  to  leguminous  aliments. 
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Legumine  was  prepared  in  pore  state  by  Dumas  and 
Cahours  from  milk  of  sweet  almonds.  They  are  bruised, 
soaked  in  warm  water  for  three  hours,  crushed  to  pulp,  and 
an  equal  weij^ht  of  cold  water  addfJ.  In  an  hour  the  mass 
is  pressed  through  a  cloth.  The  li(|uid  deposits  its  starch, 
and  is  then  tiltered.  Acetic  acid  (avoiding  excess)  now 
precipitates  or  curdles  the  legumine  as  a  white  coaguluni 
or  curd,  which  is  washed  on  a  tiltcr  with  water,  then  with 
alcohol,  dried,  pulverized,  and  treated  with  ether  to  remove 
fatty  substances.  If  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  vegeta- 
ble curd  pure  from  beans,  as  these  contain  mucilaginous 
matters  which  render  the  filtratiou  troublesome.  This  might 
probably  be  overcome,  however,  by  some  experiment,  should 
it  bo  desirable  to  obtain  cheaply  a  concentrated  "  l>rain- 
food."  The  lecfumine  thus  prepared  is  stated  by  other 
chemists  still  to  retain  in  admixture  some  albumen,  to  sep- 
arate which  requires  re-solutiou  in  ammonia  and  re-pre- 
oijutation  with  acetic  acid.  H.  Wi:rtz. 

Legumino'sae  [Lat.  legumen,  a  "pod"],  or  Fabacejc 
[L;it./<(6ft.  a  "  bean  "],  a  largo  and  must  impnrtaiil  niiluriil 
onler  of  plants,  equalled  by  no  other  of  the  dicotyledonous 
class,  except,  possibly,  by  the  related  order  Rosacea;.  Its 
distinguishing  marks  are  the  papilionaceous  corolla  and 
the  legume  (('.  e.  a  solitary  and  simple  2-vaIved  pod,  of 
which  the  pea-pod  is  a  familiar  representative),  along  with 
alternate  leaves  furnished  with  stipules.  Yet  no  one  of 
these  characters  is  without  exception,  and  the  papiliona- 
ceous belongs  to  only  one  of  the  three  great  sub-orders, 
one  of  which,  the  Mimosea^,  has  wholly  regular  flowers. 
Among  the  food-plants  of  the  order,  beans,  pease,  and  clo- 
ver, also  peanuts,  are  the  most  important  rcjiresentatives. 
But  there  are  also  many  poisonous  or  very  active  plants 
or  products,  among  which  the  Calabar  or  ordeal  bean,  now 
turned  to  useful  account  in  medicine,  is  remarkable,  inas- 
much as  the  plant  is  nearly  related  to  the  common  bean. 
Moreover,  both  in  Australia  and  California  plants  of  the 
pulse  family,  which  would  be  sujtposcd  to  bo  innocent  and 
nutritious,  prove  to  be  sheep-poisons.  Among  plants  or 
])roduct8  of  the  order  with  active  properties,  senna,  indigo, 
coi)aiva,  tolu,  kino,  and  catechu  may  be  specified.  Other 
drugs  and  dyes  of  large  use  are  gum-arabic,  tragacauth, 
lifpHiriee,  copaiba,  tolu,  tamarinds,  sanders-wood,  logwood, 
Ilra/,il-wood,  etc.  Among  timber  trees,  the  locust  and  rose- 
wood. Aba  Guav. 

IvCli,  city  of  Central  Asia,  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ladakh,  is  situated  in  lat.  34°  8'  N.,  Ion.  77°  4(1'  K.,  in 
a  valley  of  the  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation  of  11. .000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  forms  a  station  of  some  importance  on 
the  commercial  road  between  Central  Asia  and  India.  It 
is  surruuuded  with  a  wall  of  sun-dried  brick,  surmounted 
with  turrets,  and  contains  a  great  palace  of  the  rajah.  Its 
population  is  variously  estimated  at  from  60110  to  12.000. 

Le'hi  City,  post-v.  of  Utah  co.,  Ct.,  on  the  TTtah  South- 
ern It.  K.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ameriean  Fork  K.  K.,  and 
on  the  N.  shore  of  Utah  hake,  near  the  river  Jordan.  The 
people  profess  the  Mormon  faith. 

IjC'high,  county  of  E.  Pennsylvania,  Area,  350  squnro 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Lehigh  River  and  N.  W. 
by  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile. 
This  county  contains  mines  of  zinc  and  iron.  Live- 
stock and  grain  are  staple  products.  Carriages,  tobacco, 
brick,  clothing,  flour.  leather,  furniture,  iron,  lime,  metallic 
wares,  and  agrieultural  implements  are  lending  articles  of 
manufacture.  Many  of  the  peoj)Ie  arc  of  IJcrman  descent. 
Cap.  Allentown.      Pop.  60,790. 

Iielii;;h,  tp.  of  Northampton  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  .1190. 

Lchiij^li  River,  in  Pennsylvania,  rises  in  Pike  eo.,  and 
traverses  a  region  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  iamous 
for  its  great  production  of  anthracite  coal.  It  pa-ses  the 
IMue  Ridge  at  Mauch  Chunk,  and  at  Easton  unites  with 
the  Delaware.  It  is  nearly  100  miles  lung,  aud  fur  70  luilcs 
has  been  lilted  fur  slack-water  uavigutiou. 

IiehiKirton,posf-b.  of  Carbon  co..  Pa.,  on  thoW.  bank 
of  the  Lehigh  River,  anrl  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  U.  R.  and 
tlic  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  division  of  the  New  ,Jirsev 
Central  R.  R.  It  has  .1  churches.  5  hotels,  a  Hno  public 
school,  and  1  newspaper.      Pop.  I4.S6. 

II,  V,  MouTiiiMKii,  En.  "  Cardov  Advotatb." 

I^eli'mnn,  post-v,  and  tp,  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  799. 

liChiiiaii,  tp.  of  Piko  eo.,  I'a.     Pup.  8;{2. 

IjOirmnnn  f('riAiu,KS  Euvkst  RorMUj-riK  IlFsni),  b.  nt 
Kiel,  in  liolslein,  Apr.  14,  |sl  I,  and  reeeivod  his  first  in- 
structitm  in  the  art  of  painting  by  bin  father:  but  seltle-d 
early  in  Paris,  when-  In-  siu-lied  under  Ingres,  nnd  began 
to  exhibit  in  iM.'t.^.  His  pjetures  e\eel  in  brilliiiney  of  col- 
oring, ami  aro  generally  distinguished  by  a  peculiarly  ro- 
mautic  and  <Iream-like  feeling,  even  when  the  subJocU 
have  been  chosen  frucn  (In-  IJihle  -ir  ihe  (ireek  literature. 


Ho  has  also  painted  many  excellent  portraits,  such  as  those 
of  Lis7.t,  Alphonse  Karr,  and  Riiron  llaussmann. 

Lehinaiin  (RoDOLPHi:),a  brother  of  Charles  Lehmann, 
b,  at  Kiel,  in  liolslein,  Aug,  I'J,  ISPJ;  studied  under  his 
father  and  brother,  but  resided  later  on  for  the  most  part  in 

I   Rome,  and  painted  mostly  scenes  of  Italian  life  aud  nature. 

'    Lc pape  Sixtc-Qiiiiit  OtiiiMSdut  lett  .\ftirtttii  Poutiun,  now  at  the 

I  museum  of  Lille,  is  one  of  his  most  celebrated  pieces. 

I       Lc'ia,  town   of  British   India,  in   the   Punjaub,  in   bit. 
j  .11°  K.  and  Ion.  71°  E.      It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
!  in  sugar,  cotton,  silk,  indigo,  copper,  iron,  and  wool.    Pop. 
16,000. 

I..eilj'nitzfnoTTFRir,D  WiT.Hi-:i,M).b..Iune  21,o.  s.,ir)46, 
in  Leipsie,  where  his  father  was  estalilished  as  a  notary 
public  and  actuary  of  tiie  university.  The  father  died  when 
Gottfried  was  six  years  old.  His  mother  sent  him  to  school. 
where  he  evinced  a  remarkable  love  of  study  and  unusual 
talent.  lie  learned  Latin  without  the  aid  of  a  griimmar, 
simjily  by  reading  and  re-reading  Livy  and  the  Chrouo- 
lorjirdl  ThcHtturna  of  Calvisius,  and  aecjuired  such  tluency 
in  that  language  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  wrote  for  a 
wager  .'iOO  faultless  hexameters  within  six  hours.  A  large 
number  of  his  works  are  comjtoscd  in  Latin.  He  took  chief 
delight  in  logic,  and  thus  was  led  to  the  study  of  the  scho- 
lastics aud  of  metaphysics  in  general.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
Leibnitz  entered  the  Leipsie  University  to  prepare  himself 
for  active  life  by  the  study  of  law.  He  excelled  there,  as 
everywhere;  read  in  IfiOlJ  his  dissertation  Dc  Pn'ucipio 
ludin'duiy  and  in  lOGG  published  his  wiuk  7>f  Arttf  I'nmbi- 
itatoritt,  which  really  contains  tlie  germ  of  all  his  future 
achievements  in  the  fields  of  mathematics  aud  philosophy. 
In  the  same  year  ho  left  Leiiisic,  because  his  ago  was  urged 
as  a  barrier  to  his  obtaining  the  degree  o^  (fnctorjurlti,  and 
went  to  the  university  at  Altdorf,  where  he  obtained  it  by 
his  dissertation  De  CasiOnn  I'crplcxluy  and  elicited  such  gen- 
eral admiration  that  he  was  ofiTcrcd  a  professorship  at  the 
university,  which  he,  however,  refused.  During  the  winter 
ho  remained  at  Nuremberg,  studying  the  works  of  Kepler, 
Cralileo,  Bacon,  Gassendi,  and  Descartes,  also  continuing 
iiis  law-studies.  Hero  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
celebrated  statesman  Baron  Boinehurg,  tiie  iormer  prime 
minister  of  the  elector  of  Mentz,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Franklort,  where  ho  began  to  prepare  himself  for  a  polit- 
ical life.  He  there  wrote  his  famous  essay,  A'ni'i  Mitlnnlus 
(ItHrrndH:  ilomidiifptf  Jnilnfirufltuttir  (KiOS),  which  ho  sent 
to  the  elector  of  iMent/..  accompanied  by  the  sketch  of  a 
chart  "  whieh  would  enable  any  judge  or  lawyer  to  decide 
iinnicdiately  any  given  case  of  law  according  to  the  fixed 
prineiples  of  jurisprudence."  This  so  phased  the  elector 
that  he  api)ointed  Leibnitz  assistnnt  to  Dr.  Lasser  in  the 
elaboration  (tf  a  reformed  code  of  Ui'iiian  law.  Ho  soon 
distinguished  himself  by  his  various  literary  labors — so 
much  that  within  a  few  years,  when  barely  twenty-four 
years  of  age.  he  was  appointed  by  the  elector  a  member  of 
the  court  of  appeals,  the  highest  jiulieial  tribunal  of  the 
eleetr)rato.  His  otlieial  labors  did  m.t  in  the  least  disturb 
his  other  studies.  He  was  specially  interested  iit  that  time 
in  elTecting  a  reconeiliation  between  Protestants  and  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  kept  up  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  prominent  members  of  bctth  churches  (witli  Bossuet 
among  otln-rs).  having  discovered,  as  he  thought,  a  basis 
on  whifdi  the  theories  of  both  eliurehes  on  the  subject  of 
trausubstantiatinn,  their  inniu  point  of  dispute,  could  be 
harmoni/.ed.  The  preparations  made  by  Louis  XIV.  for  a 
war  against  (iernumy  at  the  same  time  led  him  to  enter 
deeply  iiilM  ]>oliti<'s.  To  the  (ierman  electors  he  submitted 
a  nieinoriiil,  counselling  a  friendly  feeling  towards  France 
and  the  establishment  of  a  unitecl  (lernuiny,  which,  be  said, 
would  alone  give  jieaee  to  Europe.  To  Louis  .\IV.he  sub- 
mltteci  a  memorial,  through  Boineburg,  which  counselled 
an  expcflilirin  (.f  l-'ranee  iigaiiist  Egvpt,  wbi'-h  wa^  s»'  well 
receivecl  by  the  Krencd)  king  that  Luuis  M  \'.  expressed 
his  desire  for  a  personal  interview  with  the  author.  Ac- 
cordingly, Leibnitz  left  Mentz  in  Mar..  1072,  for  Paris, 
where  be  submitted  a  memorial  In  the  king,  which,  how- 
ever, has  only  recently  been  made  pulilic.  lie  pointed  out 
the  coM(|iU'st  of  Egypt  as  the  key  to  India  and  the  huinilU 
atjon  of  Holland.  Napoleon  nltcrivards  carried  out  the 
Bcheme  in  order  to  threaten  England's  power  in  the  East. 
Leibnitz's  main  cdijeet  was  to  cli\ert  the  king's  mind  from 
a  war  with  (Jernmny  by  a  foreign  enttrprise;  ami  probably 
this  object  was  soon  iliscovered,  anrl  causetl  the  rejection 
of  his  scheme.  He  made  diligent  use  of  his  slay  in  Paris, 
however,  to  study  its  libraries  and  heeomo  aequninlod  wllh 
its  men  of  science.  News  of  his  friend  Boineburg's  death 
couipejled  liim  to  visit  London  for  a  short  time,  where  he 
nnide  the  acquaintance  of  Newton,  Boyle,  and  others,  and 
was  chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Here  the  report 
of  the  death  of  his  other  friend,  tlie  elector  <if  Menlf, 
reached  him.     When  ho  returned  from  England,  he  did  not 
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go  to  Mentz,  therefore,  but  to  Paris.  Here  he  soon  formed 
an  extensive  acquaintance,  became  intimate  with  Cassiui 
and  Iluyghens,  and  was  admitted  to  the  highest  circles  of 
society.  In  1076  he  accepted  the  third  ofl'er  made  him  by 
the  duke  of  Brunswick-LUneburg  of  a  position  at  his  court, 
having  just  then  made  his  immortal  discovery  of  the  dif- 
ferential calculus,  which  he  did  not  make  public,  however, 
until  16S4.  In  1678  the  duke  of  Brunswick-LUneburg,  in 
rcL'ognition  of  his  many  labors  in  the  interest  of  science 
and  of  the  country,  conferred  the  rank  of  counsellor  upon  i 
him,  which  made  him  a  member  of  the  supreme  court.  Bo-  i 
sides  his  judicial  duties  and  other  scientific  labors.  Leib- 
nitz took  charge  of  the  duke's  mines  in  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains, utilizing  the  opportunity  to  study  mineralogy,  and 
kept  up  constantly  his  labors  in  behalf  of  a  union  bet»veen  ' 
the  Protectant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  In  1G79  the 
duke  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ernst  August, 
subsequently  elector  of  Hanover.  When,  some  years  later, 
the  princess  Sophia  Charlotte  of  Hanover.  Leibnitz's  pupil, 
married  the  prince  of  Brandenburg,  future  king  of  Prussia, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  in  I6S7  to  send  Leibnitz  to  Italy 
on  a  political  expedition,  but  chiefly  with  a  view  to  collect 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  (the 
Guelph  family)  from  its  earliest  origin.  Leibnitz  made 
this  the  great  literary  work  of  his  life,  though,  like  most 
of  his  works,  it  has  been  printed  only  recently.  His  stay 
at  Rome  was  tine  prolonged  ovation.  Every  learned  society 
elected  him  a  member.  The  office  of  custodian  of  the  great 
Vatican  library  was  offered  him.  with  prospects  of  a  car- 
dinal's hat.  if  he  would  join  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
liut,  favorably  disposed  as  he  was  to  Roman  Catholii'i.<m, 
he  never  could  be  brought  to  join  that  Church.  He  did  his 
best  to  enlist  it  in  behalf  of  science,  and  arranged  a  per- 
manent correspondence  with  the  famous  Jesuit  missionary 
Grimaldi,  then  leaving  for  China,  through  whom  he  also 
sent  bis  Science  of  D^/ailirs  to  the  emperor  of  China,  so  ar- 
ranged as  '•  to  prove  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing.** 
After  his  return  to  tlio  Hanoverian  court,  Leibnitz  was  ap- 
pointed custodian  of  the  Wolfenbiittcl  Library.  His  pa- 
tron, Ernst  August,  who  in  16'J2  had  become  elector  of 
Hanover,  died  iu  IG'JS  and  although  his  successor,  George, 
future  king  of  England,  retained  Leibnitz  in  his  posi- 
tion, Leibnitz  no  longer  felt  comfortable  under  a  prince 
who  took  no  interest  in  matters  of  science  and  art.  He 
therefore  accepted  a  call  to  Berlin  from  bis  former  pupil, 
the  princess  Sophia  Charlotte,  and  there  estaljlished  the 
soientifio  society  which  has  since  grown  into  the  Berlin 
University.  In  1700  he  was  sent  on  a  political  expedition 
to  Vienna,  and  made  another  attempt  to  unite  the  Protest- 
ant and  Catholic  churches.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  ho 
found  that  the  English  skepticism  of  the  Lockian  School 
had  made  its  way  there,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  Sophia 
Charlotte,  now  queen  of  Prussia,  wrote  bis  celebrated 
Th(odic^c  to  combat  it.  The  death  of  the  queen  in  1705 
!  was  a  severe  blow  to  Leibnitx.    More  than  ever  he  devoted 

himself  to  science.  When  in  1711  he  met  Peter  the  Great 
at  Torgau,  he  induced  him  to  found  libraries,  observatories, 
etc.,  and  so  interested  that  monarch  that  ho  was  invited  to 
another  personal  confereuco  at  Carlsbad.  In  1714,  Leib- 
nitz visited  Vienna  for  the  last  time,  and  there  wrote  for 
Prince  Eugene  his  Monadohgiff  the  work  by  which  he  is 
most  widely  known  as  a  philosophical  writer.  Soon  after 
it  was  finished,  the  elector  George,  being  about  to  leave  for 
England,  ordered  Leibnitz  home  to  attend  to  his  duties. 
Leibnitz  went  back,  finished  his  history  of  the  bouse  of 
Brunswick,  and  plunged  into  other  scientific  labors,  in  the 
midst  of  which  death  overtook  him,  Nov.  14,  1716.  Only 
one  person,  his  secretary,  Eekhart,  followed  him  to  his 
grave.  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy  both  re- 
fused to  attend  his  burial. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  multi- 
tude of  Leibnitz's  writings  and  the  variety  of  subjects  upon 
which  they  treat.  His  unpublished  manuscripts  fill  the 
whole  side  of  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Hanoverian  library, 
and  range  over  the  various  subjects  of  law,  history,  theology, 
speculative  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  all  the  natural 
sciences.  There  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  human  knowledge 
which  his  wonderful  mind  has  not  explored  and  enriched; 
and  in  this  universality  of  his  knowledge  he  stands  un- 
rivalled in  history.  Neither  Aristotle  nor  Kant,  probably 
the  other  two  most  universal  minds,  reach  Leibnitz  in  the 
extent  of  their  knowledge.  And  with  all  this  devotion  to 
science  he  was  never  forgetful  of  practical  affairs.  An  ac- 
complished statesman  and  politician,  he  was  an  untiring 
correspondent,  and  in  society  brilliant  and  interesting  as 
few  men  even  of  his  time,  when  society  made  great  de- 
mands. Though  he  never  married,  he  enjoyed  the  society 
of  ladies,  and  fascinated  them  by  his  courteous  manners 
and  conversational  powers.  During  the  reign  of  the  late 
king  of  Hanover  a  beginning  was  made  to  publish  the 
complete  works  of  Leibnitz^  a  literary  undertaking  of  un- 


paralleled magnitude.     A  few  volumes  were  issued  in  truly 

royal  style,  but  the  expulsion  of  the  king  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  Hanover  into  thti  German  empire  uuhap))ily  put  a 
stop  to  the  enterprise.     The  chief  points  of  his  philosophi- 
cal system  are  three  in  number:  (1)    7'he  Principle  of  the 
Sufficient  Jieaaon. — In   human    knowledge,    says    Leibnitz 
substantially  in  explanation  of  this  jirinciple,  we  meet  with 
two  different  classes  of  knowledge — one  which  is  based  on 
the    formula  A  =  A,   and   which   is   self-evident,  needing, 
therefore,  no  further  explanation;  and  one  which  says  of  a 
thing  (A)  that  it  is  not  only  this  (i.  e.  A),  but  also  something 
else.     Kant  subsequently  called  the  former  class  analytical 
and  the  latter  synthetical  propositions.    Now.  of  this  latter 
class,  adds  Leibnitz,  it  will  not  do  to  assert  merely  that 
they  are  true,  but   a  sufficient  ground  must  be  shown  why 
they  must  be  true;  and  if  we  cannot  show  the  ground,  they 
are  not  proved  true.     By  strictly  separating  this  class  of 
propositions  from  those  that  are  merely  analytical  or  identi- 
cal, and  applying  to  all  synthetical  assertions  the  crucial 
test  of   the   sufficient  reason,   Leibnitz   contends   that  the 
higher  sciences  of  physics,  metaphysics,  etc.  can   be   as 
conclusively  established  as  those  sciences  that  rest  merely 
upon    the    analytical    principle.     Leibnitz    neglects,   how- 
ever, to  state  what  is  the  sufficient  reason  which    is   the 
basis  of  all  synthetical  propositions,  and  it  was  reserved 
for  Kant  to  complete  the   work  of    Leibnitz  in  this  re- 
spect.    It  appears,   however,  from  all  of  Leibnitz's  writ- 
ings  whenever  he  had   to  apply   that  principle,  that  he 
was  quite  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  that  sufficient  rea- 
son.  {See  Kant.)     (2)    The  Doctrine  of  Monttds. — At  an 
early  period  of  his  life,  Leibnitz,  who  till  then  had  ac- 
cepted in  explanation  of  the  universe  the  then  generally 
received  theory  of  atoms,  convinced  himself  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  this  theory,  in  that  it  could  not  explain  the  activ- 
ity reigning  iu  the  universe.     By  the  two  conceptions  of 
motion  and  a  world  of  atomic  matter,  Descartes  hail  tried 
to  explain,  in  his  famous  Principia,  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe,  from  the  position  and  course  of  the  stars  down 
to  the  construction  of  the  smallest  plant,  and  again  up  to 
the  highest  functions  and  passions  of  rational  human  be- 
ings.   But  as  this  theory  was  defective,  in  Leibnitz's  ojiininn, 
in  that  it  showed  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  motion  which 
vitalizes  the  universe,  he  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  ma- 
terial atoms  spiritual  atoms.    Ho  made  public  his  discovery 
at  an  early   day,  and   it  excited   an  extensive   discussion 
amongst  the   scientific   men  of  his  age.      In  his   first  an- 
nouncement of  his  new  theory,  Leibnitz  calls  "spiritual 
atoms  "  what  he  subsequently  termed  monads.     *'  Suppos- 
ing," says  ho  in  substance.  *'  that  we  look  upon  this  universe 
as  an  infinite  number  of  spiritual  activities,  each  again  con- 
taining within  itself  an  infinite  number  of  activities,  and 
each  thus  limiting  the  other;  then  every  such  monadic  ac- 
tivity must  be  limited  or  influenced  in  a  more  or  less  degree 
by  all  the  others,  so  that  even  the  smallest  monad,  if  it 
could  become  conscious  of  all  the  impressions  directed  upon 
it,  would  become  conscious  of  the  whole  infinite  world.    This 
limitation  appears  to  each  monad  as  something  foreign  to 
itself,  and  where  this  limitation  ceases  there  is  itself  in  its 
own  body.     Each  monad  having  clearest  consciousness  of 
what  passes  within  itself,  and  increasing  that  consciousness 
only  as  it  learns  to  unravel  the  impressions  produced  upon 
it  by  the  other  monads,  it  is  simply  by  the  grade  of  con- 
sciousness attained  that  the  monads  are  distinguished  from 
each  other.     From  the  smallest  speck  of  dust  to  the  high- 
est seraph  this  distinction  rules;  and  as  each  monad  carries 
within  itself  the  power  to  reach  the  highest  degree,  there 
can  be  no  creation  and  no  death  in  the  world;  everything 
must   be    steady,    progressive    development    or   evolution. 
Matter  must  be  always  the  same,  since  the  monads  are  al- 
ways the  same;  and  force  can  never  be  destroyed,  since  the 
monad  can  never  be  destroyed.     The  whole  interchange  of 
forces  is  simply  the  result  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  universal  force  which  every 
atom  possesses,  and  all  forces  are  therefore  correlated  with 
each  other  through  motion."     Leibnitz's  theory  of  nature, 
in  its  fundamental  principles,  is  thus  the  same  that  has  re- 
cently been  adopted  by  the  natural  scientists  of  England. 
(Translations  of  several  short  articles  written  by  Leibnitz 
in  exposition  of  this  theory  can  be  found  in  i^eJfiur.  Spec. 
Phil.  (St.  Louis),  vols.  i.  (containing  the  Monad»l'>f/)/),  ii., 
iii.,  v.)     (.1)   Pre-established  Hunnon)/. — There  remained, 
however,  one  great  problem  to  explain,  which  was  how  one 
monad  can  influence  another  one,  and  which  also  involves 
the  question  how  communication  between  body  and  soul  is 
possible.     This  puzzled  Leibnitz  for  a  long  time,  until  he 
was  insensibly  led  to  an  idea  which,  he  says,  ''surprised 
me,  but  which  seemed  inevitable.     This  was  that  the  soul 
or  every  other  real  unity  must  have  been  created  in  such  a 
manner  as   to   have  everything  arise   in  it  from  its   own 
proper  nature,  with  a  perfect  spontaneitif  in  relation  to  it- 
self, and  yet  at  the  same  time  with  perfect  conformity  to 
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the  outside  things.  That  thus  our  internal  peroeptions— 
that  i»,  those  in  the  soul  itself,  and  not  in  the  brain  or  in 
the  subtle  parts  of  the  body — being  nothing  but  phi'uumcna 
related  to  external  things  or  true  appcarancei*,  and  like 
wtll-regulatcd  dreams, — that  these  internal  perceptions, 
therefore,  in  the  soul  itself  come  to  the  soul  through  its 
own  original  constitution ;  that  i^  to  say,  through  that  rep- 
resentative character  (capable  uf  exprtssiug  oulsidr  things 
by  relation  to  its  organs)  which  was  given  to  it  at  its  crea- 
tion, and  which  constitutes  its  individual  character.  Thus 
it  is  that  coch  of  these  substances — each  re|(reseuting  pre- 
cisely the  whole  universe  in  its  own  way  and  according  to 
a  certain  point  of  view,  and  the  perceptions  or  expressions 
of  the  external  things  reaching  the  soul  in  tliis  point  by 
virtue  of  its  own  laws,  as  of  a  world  in  ilsolf,  and  as  if 
nothing  existed  but  God  and  itself  (to  use  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression of  a  certain  person  of  elevated  mind,  and  whose 
sanctity  is  everywhere  recognized),  must  be  in  perfect  accord 
with  all  others,  whereby  the  same  effect  is  produced  as  if 
they  all  communicated  with  each  other  by  a  transmission 
of  species  or  of  qualities,  as  the  vulgar  philosophers  imag- 
ine. Moreover,  the  organized  mass,  wherein  the  point  of 
view  of  the  soul  exists,  being  expressed  more  nearly,  and 
finiting  itself  reciprocally  ready  to  act  of  itself  according 
tu  the  laws  of  the  bodily  machine  in  whatever  moment  the 
snul  wills  it — neither  one  interfering  with  the  laws  of  the 
other — the  intcHigenee  and  the  blood  have  precisely  those 
movenients  which  are  necessary  to  respond  to  the  passions 
and  perceptions  of  the  soul.  It  is  this  mutual  rappui-f, 
regulated  in  advance  in  each  substance  of  the  universe, 
which  produces  what  we  call  their  communieatiou,  and 
which  alt)ne  constitutes  the  union  of  bodif  and  soul.  It  is 
thus  that  we  can  understand  how  the  soul  has  its  seat  in 
the  body  by  an  immediate  presence — a  presence  that  could 
not  be  greater,  since  the  soul  is  there  just  as  the  unity  is  in 
the  result  of  the  unities,  which  is  the  multiplicity." 

This  isthecclebratcd  theory  of  a  pre-established  harmony, 
upon  which  Leibnitz  also  built  his  religious  system,  as  in- 
deed none  of  his  discoveries  stand  apart,  but  each  is  closely 
connected  with  all  others,  and  the  result  of  the  same  orig- 
inal view  of  the  universe.  His  mathematical  discoveries 
were  the  outgrowth  of  his  purely  philosophical  appercep- 
tions, no  less  than  his  religious  couvietiuns.  and  it  was  his 
discovery  of  the  monad  theory  which  made  him  so  sure  that 
by  its  means  he  could  reconcile  Protestants  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics on  thcinnain  point  of  dispute,  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation.  (See  Kuno  Fischer,  Leibnitz  unii  adnc  Srhult; 
in  vol.  ii.  of  his  (Jeach  der  nettern  Phif.  ;  also  Krdmnnn's 
ed.  of  his  works,  2  vols.  (Berlin.  184  ') ;  Foueber  de  ('areil's 
C'l..  <>  vols.  (Paris,  18.^y);  (J.  H.  Pertz's  ed.  (with  (nntefend 
and  (ierhardt ).  12  vols.  (Hanover.  IJerlin.  and  Halle,  ISII!- 
C.'i):  Onnot  Klopn's  ed.,  4  vols.  (Hanover,  ISGl-Gfi)  ;  tJuh- 
rauer's  (J.  W.  /•'.  Leibnitz  {2  vols.,  and  ed.  of  Leibnitz's  tJer- 
man  writings,  Breslau  (I8u7-4C).)  A.  E.  Kkorgkic. 

Leices'ter,  or  Leicestershire,  county  of  England, 
situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  bounded  N.  by 
the  river  Trent.  Area.  80S  square  miles.  Pop.  2l{7,tl2. 
The  ground  is  hilly;  some  coal  and  lead  mines  arc  work- 
ed; granite  anri  freestrine  are  quarried.  Uut  the  rearing 
of  sheep  anil  cattle  gives  the  country  its  industrial  charac- 
ter; 2rM),m)ll  acres  of  land  are  in  grass;  an<l  its  breeds  of 
cuttle  and  long-wonlled  sheep  are  very  celebrated.  The 
so-called  Stillon  clieeso  is  chiefly  made  in  this  county, 
which  also  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  English  manufac- 
tures of  hosiery. 

lieicester,  town  of  England,  the  capital  of  LeiccHtor- 
shirc,  <in  the  Soar,  whose  ancient  name  was  Lcire,  whence 
the  name  of  the  city.  Its  manufactures  of  woollens  and 
hosiery  oro  very  important,  employing  more  than  25,000 
hands;  also  lace  is  made  here  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  city  was  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of 
liufo',  and  Roman  remains  are  found.      Pop.  i).'i,08L 

Leicester,  jiost-tp.  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass..(j  miles  W. 
of  Worcester.  The  Roston  and  Albany  R.  R.  traverses 
the  S.  part.  Tho  town  has  a  fertile  soil,  well  adaple<l  to 
grazing,  here  a  leading  pursuit.  There  are  several  villages, 
7  wof>llen  and  II  card  factories,  1  nntii>nal  bank,  n  public 
library,  an  aeailemy,  a  town-hall,  H  i-hurches,  a  memorial 
hall,  and  good  water-power.      Pop.  27CS, 

liOicester,  tp.  of  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y,  It  contains 
several  manufacturing  villages.     Pop.  17-11. 

Leicester,  post-tp.  of  Buncombe  oo..  N.  C.    Pop.  2180. 

I*eicester,  post-tp.  of  Addison  co.,  Vt.,  5  miles  N.  of 
Brandon,  on  the  Central  Vermont  R.  U,  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  lime  and  paint.      P->)>.  ('>;iO. 

Leicester  (Roiu-ut  I>ii(lley),  Eaui-  op.  a  son  of  the 
duke  of  X<)rthuinberhiiid.  who  was  pxecutcd  for  trying  to 
make  Lady  Jane  Orey  queen  in  Ihh'A,  b.  Sept.  7,  \'uV.\; 
married  Amy  Rnbsart  ISfiO  ;  was  condemned  ns  n  traitor 
I.')54;  pardoned  I.'jj.');  became  the  favorite  of  t^ueen  Eliza- 


beth, who  made  him  K.  G.  and  master  of  the  horse  1558. 
The  sudden  death  of  his  wife  in  1660  arout>cd  strong  sus- 
picions that  he  was  aspiriug  to  the  hand  of  the  queen. 
Created  earl  of  Leicester  in  1004;  in  lObO,  Elizabeth  pro- 
posed his  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  somewhat 
later  his  secret  marriage  with  the  widow  of  Essex  aroused 
the  anger  of  the  queen  ;  was  sent  to  the  Low  Countries  as 
captain-general  in  I68o  and  lo87,  but  displayeil  no  ca- 
pacity; was  in  lii88  generalissimo  of  the  troops  raised 
against  the  Spaniards.     D.  in  Oxfordshire,  Sept.  4,  liiSS. 

Leicester  (Simon  de  Moutforl).  Eaul  of,  founder 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  b.  1200  in  France,  and 
was  a  son  of  Simon  do  Montfort,  the  vanquisher  of  the 
Albigen.-^es.  In  12."1  his  brolher.  the  Coont  Amaury  do 
Montfort,  gave  him  the  honor  of  Leicester,  inherited  from 
his  maternal  grandmother,  an  English  lady;  for  this  lillo 
Simon  did  homage  to  Henry  III.  in  12.11,  and  in  1239  it 
was  formally  granted  by  the  king  after  his  marriage  with 
the  king's  sister ;  was  for  many  years  emjdoyed  as  governor 
of  (lascony,  where  he  conducted  many  wars  with  advantage, 
an<l  twice  refused  the  French  regency;  in  England,  unlike 
most  other  French  adventurers  of  that  period,  he  took  the 
part  of  the  barons  against  the  king  in  the  wars  of  Henry 
III.'s  reign  ;  compelled  the  king  to  sign  the  provisions  of 
Oxford  1208,  and  after  (jloucestcr's  death  (1202)  became 
the  leader  of  the  baronial  parly;  dictated  terms  at  the 
i\Iiso  of  Lewes  1204;  summoned  the  Parliament  of  120^, 
at  which  knights  of  the  shire  and  representatives  of  the 
boroughs  were  admitted — the  germ  of  the  future  House  of 
Commons;  became  justiciary  of  England.  Long  the  vir- 
tual master  of  the  realm,  he  was  attacked  by  Edward, 
prince  of  Wales,  at  Evesham,  and  there  defeated  and  slain, 
Aug.  4,  12C5. 

Leich'liardt  (LupwiG),b.  at  Trebitsch.in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Brandenburg,  ()ct.  2;!,  isi;;;  studied  philology, 
modieinc,  and  natural  science  at  tiiittingen  and  Berlin; 
travelled  through  Italy,  France,  and  England,  and  went  in 
1S41  to  Australia,  where  ho  made  a  great  name  for  himself 
as  an  explorer.  The  results  of  his  lirst  minor  travels  were 
published  in  Bcitrii<je  zur  (ieolotjie  von  Australia  (Halle, 
I85y).  His  largo  tuur  from  Moreton  Bay  on  the  E.  coast 
to  Port  Essington  on  the  N.  coast  ( IS44— 10).  ho  described  in 
his  Journul  uf  un  tjrtr/niid  Exprditiini  in  AuHtruHa  from 
Moreton  lioi)  to  Port  Evsiwjton  (London,  1847).  In  Dec., 
1847,  ho  started  on  a  still  greater  expcilition  across  the  con- 
tinent from  E.  to  W.,  but  the  last  report  which  came  from 
him  wag  dated  Fitzroy  I»owiis  Apr.  8,  184S.  and  later  re- 
searches have  confirmed  that  he  perished  on  the  trip.  His 
biography  was  written  by  Zuehold  (Leipsic,  18oG). 

Lei'dy,  post-tp.  of  Clinton  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  515. 

Leidy  (Joseph),  M.  D.,b.  at  Philadelphia  Sept.  9, 1823  j 
graduated  in  me<licine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1844;  devoted  himself  to  biological  researches,  especially 
comparative  anatomy  and  vertebrate  paheontology,  on 
which  papers  were  publi.^bed  in  Proc,  of  Amd.  A'at.  Sci- 
cncct  of  Phila.,  TrtinK.  if  Am.  Philo».  A'nr.,  and  Smithttoman 
Cuutrih».  to  A'uotrUd;/e :  in  Lsj3  was  chofcn  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  medieal  department  of  the  Tniversity  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1S71  professor  of  natural  history  in 
Swarthmoro  College,  bolli  whieh  positions  he  still  lills. 
iJuring  tho  civil  war  Prof.  Leidy  rendired  important  ser- 
vice as  surgeon  at  Satterleo  llo>piiiil,  I'hiladelphia.  His 
contributions  to  scientific  jieriodicals  number  some  hun- 
dreds. Among  his  more  important  works  oro  F/tnn  and 
Fauna  within  Litintj  Animalu,  Mmioir  on  an  F itinvt  SpC' 
cifM  of  Amrrirau  0.r,  Anrirnt  Fauna  of  .XtbraKka,  Memoir 
on  the  Extinct  Sloth  Trifte  of  N.  A.,  and  (\-etarcou«  li*p- 
tilea  of  the  r.  S.,  all  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, and  ('ontrihutlonM  to  the  Extinrt  W  rtibrate  Fauna 
of  the  W'tMfirn  Territorien  (1S73),  published  by  V.  S.  tJeoI. 
Survey  of  the  Territories.  (See  an  interesting  notice  of  his 
life  and  earlier  writings  in  A'.  ./.  Med.  Rrpurter  i^jt  Sept., 
1853.) 

LeiKli,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
13  niilett  W.  t»f  Manehe>ter.  It  has  large  manufactures  of 
cambrics,  muxlins,  and  silk  and  cotton  guods.   Pop,  10,02L 

LeiKhy  'p-  ff  Amelia  et).,  Va.     Pop.  3454. 

Leiffh,  Ip.  of  Prince  Edward  co.,  Vn.      Pop.  .3301. 

Leigh  (Bknjamis  WatkinsK  LL.O..  b.  in  ChoHlerfiehl 
CO.,  Va..  June  18.  1781  :  gra.Iuuted  at  William  ami  Mary  Col- 
lege; practised  law  at  Petersburg,  and  aflerwanls  at  Rich- 
mond :  was  reporter  of  the  eonrt  of  appeals  ;  often  ehoKcn  to 
tho  legislature;  was  appointed  a  eommi^sinncr  to  revise  Iho 
statutes,  and  again  tit  adju^l  land  nueslions  with  Kentucky; 
anil  was  in  1S3:>  eleeted  to  Iho  V.  S.  Senate,  and  look  a 
prominent  part  in  the  ilebales.  but  rcHignod  in  LS.T7,  nnd 
passed  the  rent  of  his  lifo  in  retirement.  H**  imhlirhed  12 
volumes  of  lUportH  of  i'^airt  of  Appeal*  and  iicn.  (\iurt  of 
Va.  (1.S33-4I).      I),  at  Richmond  Fel-.  L*.  |s|'.t. 
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Leigh  (Hezekiah  G.),  D-  D-, b.  in  Perquimans  oo.,  N.  C, 
Nov.  23,  17'Jo.  For  thirty-five  years  lie  occupied  respon- 
sible )iasitions  in  tiio  Virginia  ami  North  Carolina  II.  E. 
conferences.  lie  was  one  of  tlie  founjers  and  principal 
supporters  of  Randolph-Macon  College.  lie  had  a  power- 
ful intellect  .ind  great  executive  ability.  D.  in  Mecklen- 
burg CO.,  Va.,  Sept.  I'J,  1S53.  T.  0.  Summeks. 

Leigh'ton,  tp.  of  Lawrence  CO.,  Ala.     Pop.  12S3. 

Leighton,  tp.  of  Allegan  co.,  Mieh.     Pop.  1206. 

l,eighton  (Alexander),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, in  laBS:  educated  at  the  university  of  that  city,  in 
which  he  was  professor  of  moral  philosophy  from  16(13  to 
1613,  when  ho  became  a  Presbyterian  preacher  at  London, 
where  he  also  practised  medicine;  wrote  Spcculain  Belli 
Sttcra  ;  or  the  Looklnri-Glaaa  of  the  Hohj  War  (1621),  and 
an  ApprnI  to  the  Pnrlinment  ;  or  Sion's  Plea  arjaiiiHt  the 
Prelude  (162S).  For  the  latter  publication,  deemed  libel- 
lous with  respect  to  the  king,  queen,  and  bishops,  Leighton 
was  sentenced  by  the  Star  Chamber  to  be  twice  publicly 
whipped,  to  lose  both  ears,  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory, 
to  be  briinded  on  the  cheek  with  the  letters  S.  S.  (sower  of 
sedition),  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10.000,  and  to  suffer  perpetual 
imprisonment  in  the  Fleet.  After  eleven  years'  imprison- 
ment he  was  released  by  order  of  the  Long  Parliament  in 
1G40,  received  pecuniary  indemnity,  and  in  1642  was  made 
keeper  of  Lambeth  Palace  as  a  state  prison,  where  he  d.  in 
1644. 

Leighton  (Frederick),  A.  R.  A..,  b.  at  Scarborough, 
England,  Dec.  3,  1830;  received  his  first  instructions  in 
drawing  at  Rome;  entered  as  student  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Berlin  in  1843,  and  finished  a  general  education  at 
Frankfort;  went  to  Brussels,  where  was  produced  in  1848 
his  first  painting,  Clmabue  findine/  Giotto  Drairiuff  in  the 
Fields  :  studied  at  Paris  and  Frankfort,  and  again  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  executed  the  Vimabtie,  which,  exhibited  at 
the  London  Royal  .\cadcmy  in  1855,  and  being  by  a 
hitherto  unknown  native  artist,  was  so  favorably  received 
that  it  was  eagerly  purchased  by  the  queen.  In  rapid  suc- 
cession he  produced  many  fine  paintings,  classical,  scrip- 
tural, and  dramatic;  especially  noticeable  arc  his  Triumph 
of  Miisie  (1856)  ;  Seenefrom  Romeo  and  Juliet  (1S58)  ;  Star 
of  Jiethlehem,  and  Miehacl  Amjelo  mtrsintj  his  Difiv<j  Ser- 
vant (1862);  /felrii  nf  Tro'j  and  Onrid  (!86.i)  ;  Syraenmn 
Bride  leadina  Wild  Berisli  to  the  Temple  of  Diana  (1866); 
has  also  executed  designs  for  literary  works,  among  whicli 
is  liumoln. 

Leighton  (Robert),  D.  D.,  son  of  Alexander,  b.  in 
Edinburgh  in  1611  ;  graduated  at  the  university  of  that 
city  (1631),  of  which  he  became  principal  in  1653;  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  IJunblane  in  1661,  in  pursuit  of  the  plan 
of  Charles  II.,  Sharpe,  and  Lauderdale  to  Anglicize  the 
Church  of  Scotland;  accepted  it  with  reluctance;  appealed 
twice  to  the  king  to  adopt  milder  measures  in  the  attempted 
reform  (1665  and  1669)-;  accepted  the  archbishopric  of 
Glasgow  in  1670  upon  liber.il  conditions,  which  were  not 
fullilled.  and  ho  therefore  resigned  in  1673  and  retired  to 
liroadhurst.  Sussex.  D.  at  London  June  26,  1684.  His 
works,  .all  posthumous,  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  broad 
and  liberal  views  ;  they  include  .^ecHioii*  (1692) ;  Prcleetionrs 
Thcolot/ieie  I  10«3|:  Comiuentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter 
(1693)';  sixii  Posthumous  Tracls  (1703  I,  and  have  been  often 
reprinted.  See  his  Life  by  J.  X.  Pearson,  accompanying 
the  Works  (4  vols.,  1825). 

Lei'ningen,  former  principality  of  Grermany.  was 
erected  in  1779,  comprised  an  area  of  250  square  miles, 
atid  w.as  sitniited  between  the  Lower  Palatinate  and  tho 
bishoprics  of  Speyer  and  Worms.  By  the  Peace  of  Luu6- 
ville  in  1801  it  was  divided  between  Baden,  Bavaria,  and 
Hesse,  and  the  prince  was  deprived  of  his  sovereignty. 

Lein'ster,  province  of  Ireland,  comprising  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  island,  bordering  on  the  Irish  Sea 
and  St.  George's  Channel.  Area,  7619  square  miles.  Pop. 
1,457,635  in  1861;  1,339,448  in  1S7I,  of  whom  1,141,401 
were  Roman  Catholics.  Before  the  English  invasion  this 
province  formed  two  kingdoms,  those  of  Leinster  and 
Meath  ;  now  it  is  divided  into  twelve  counties — namely, 
Dublin,  Mcath,  Louth,  Kildare,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  King's, 
Longford,  tiueen's,  Westmeath,  Wioklow,  and  AVexford. 

Leipo'ii  ocella'ta,  the  "native  pheas.int  "  of  Aus- 
tralia, a  galliuaceous  bird  of  the  family  ^legapodidae, 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  turkey.  Its  flesh  is  good  and 
its  eggs  are  excellent.  The  nest  is  a  mass  of  leaves,  dirt, 
and  sticks,  the  heat  of  which,  produced  by  fermentation, 
hatches  the  eggs.  The  leipoa  is  a  swift  runner,  but  is  very 
stupid,  and  often  tries  to  escape  the  hunter  by  biding  her 
head  in  a  bush. 

Lpip'pa,  or  Bohmisch  Leipa,  town  of  Bohemia,  on 
the  Pulsnitz,  is  the  seat  of  several  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  and  has  good  educational  institutions,  exten- 


sive breweries,  and  manufactures  of  articles  of  steel,  guns, 
and  glass.     Pop.  9244. 

Leip'sic,  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  with  106,925 
inhabitants  according  to  the  census  of  1871,  is  situated  in 
an  extensive  plain  (which  often  was  the  theatre  of  great 
battles)  on  the  Pieisse,  which  here  receives  the  Parthe  and 
flows  into  the  Elster.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mercial towns  of  the  German  empire,  the  centre  of  the  Ger- 
man book-trade,  and  the  scat  of  a  celebrated  university. 
The  inner  town,  consisting  of  old,  tall  houses,  one  looking 
very  much  like  the  other,  presents  the  aspect  of  industry, 
enterprise,  and  solid  wealth  ;  it  is  encircled  by  five  regular 
and  modern-looking  suburbs,  and  in  a  still  wider  circle  the 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  villages,  which  join 
the  town  like  a  sort  of  second-grade  suburbs.  The  inner 
town  is  separated  from  the  suburbs  by  the  Promenaden.  a 
circle  of  beautiful  gardens  and  walks,  which  occupy  the 
place  of  tho  old  fortifications,  and  contain  the  most  im- 
portant public  places  of  the  city,  such  as  the  Augustus- 
platz,  on  which  the  new  theatre  and  the  museum  stand; 
the  Rossplatz,  and  tho  Fleiseherplatz.  In  the  inner  town 
is  the  market-place,  which  contains  the  town-hall,  erected  in 
tho  sixteenth  century,  and  several  other  fine  buildings.  The 
most  imi>ortant  streets  are  the  Grimma,  Briihl,  Peter,  and 
Katharinen-strasse.  The  streets  of  the  suburbs  are  longer, 
broader,  and  more  regular,  but  much  more  quiet ;  Elster, 
Konig.  and  Nuremberger-strasse  are  noteworthy.  In  spring 
and  fall  a  Messe  takes  place  at  Leipsic — that  is,  a  market 
in  which  merchants  from  all  countries  come  together  in 
order  to  do  business.  As  the  improved  means  of  communi- 
cation which  modern  times  afford  makes  such  gatherings  less 
necessary,  the  Messe  has,  of  course,  lost  some  of  its  import- 
ance. Nevertheless,  it  still  attracts  about  40,000  foreign 
merchants,  often  from  distant  countries,  and  tho  aspect  of 
the  city  is  much  changed  during  this  time,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  multitude  of  shops  which  fill  the  market-piace, 
the  Augustusplatz,  and  all  surroundings,  partly  on  account 
of  the  hustle  in  the  streets.  The  principal  articles  in  which 
bargains  are  made  at  the  Messe  are — fur  (6,000,000  thalera 
annually),  leather,  cloth,  woollens,  linens,  and  glass.  The 
most  remarkable  buildings  are — the  new  theatre,  built 
from  1864  to  1867,  after  plans  by  Langhaus,  in  Renais- 
sance style,  with  a  porch  on  Corinthian  columns  in  the 
front  and  a  magnificent  veranda  in  tho  rear;  the  museum, 
opposite  the  theatre,  finished  in  1858,  after  plans  by  Lange, 
and  containing  on  tho  ground  floor  a  not  very  important 
collection  of  plaster  casts,  on  the  middle  floor  a  large  col- 
lection of  pictures,  among  which  are  four  celebrated  land- 
scapes by  Calame,  and  on  the  upper  story  a  large  collection 
of  engravings  ;  the  university  or  the  Augusteuni,  frequented 
by  about  2000  students,  and  built  by  Gentebriick  in  1836 
after  plans  by  Schinckcl ;  the  Pleissenburg,  formerly  a  cita- 
del, now  used  as  barracks,  a  large  structure,  though  with- 
out any  artistic  interest,  commenced  in  1549  by  the  elector 
Maurice  of  Saxony.  The  most  remarkable  among  the 
churches  are— the  Nicolaikirche,  built  in  Gothic  style  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  the  Thomaskirche,  built  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  containing  a  beautiful  marble  altar.  The 
Gewandhaus,"  built  in  1481,  is  now  used  as  a  c<jnservatory 
of  music,  and  is  the  home  of  classical  music  in  Germany. 
Leipsic  appears  as  a  town  for  the  first  time  in  history  in 
1015;  before  that  time  it  was  an  insignificant  village,  in 
which  Henry  I.  built  a  castle  in  922.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  the  fortifications  of  the  city  protected  its  commerce, 
and  Charles  V.  increased  the  liberties  of  its  Messe.  In  tho 
time  of  the  Reformation  it  supported  the  new  doctrine,  but 
sufi'ered  much  from  the  war;  and  afterwards  felt  more  severe- 
ly the  Thirty  Years'  war.  Tilly  took  it  in  1631  ;  later  tho 
.Swedes  and  the  imperials  held  it  alternately;  its  prosperity 
was  entirely  destroyed.  Since  1667  it  attracted  the  book- 
trade,  and  since  the"  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 
became  the  centre  of  the  same  in  Germany.  The  Seven 
Years'  war  destroyed  its  enterprise  once  more,  hut  its  fa- 
vor.able  location  eiiabled  it  to  recover  quite  rapidly.  Dur- 
iuf  the  wars  of  Napoleon  new  calamities  came  over  it. 
From  Oct.  16  to  18,  1S13,  the  great  battle  in  which  Na- 
poleon was  defeated  raged  in  and  around  it,  and  all  great 
movements  in  Germany  have  affected  it  more  or  less  on 
account  of  its  central  position.  AfGi-ST  Niejiaxv. 

Leipsic,  post-v.  of  Liberty  tp..  Putnam  CO.,  0.,  near 
Dayton  and  Michigan  R.  R.  (Roanoke  Station).  Pop.  200. 
Leis'Ier  (Jacob),  b.  at  Frankfort.  Germany;  came  to 
.America  in  1660  as  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Co.:  was  some  time  stationed  at  Albany,  where  ho 
engaged  in  trade  with  the  Mohawk  Indians,  and  acquired 
some"wealth.  While  on  a  voyage  to  Europe  in  1678  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Moorish  corsairs,  obtained  liberty 
bv  paying  a  ransom,  returned  to  America,  settled  in  New 
York,  and  in  1683  became  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
court  of  admiralty.     On  May  31,  16S9,  Leisler  headed  an 
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insurrection  "  for  the  preservation  of  tho  Protestant  relig- 
ion." took  the  fort,  declared  for  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
phiuted  within  the  fort  a  battery  of  six  euns,  which  j;ave 
ori;^in  tu  that  name  as  still  applied  to  the  public  park  at 
the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island.  The  deposed  lieu- 
tenant-governor, Francis  Nicholson,  and  Mayor  Cortlandt 
tried  in  vain  to  restore  authority,  and  retired,  the  former 
to  Kngland,  the  latter  to  Albany.  In  August,  the  "com- 
mittee of  safety"  appointed  Loisler  commander-in-chief 
with  tho  powers  of  a  governor,  and  be  made  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  be  recognized  as  such  at  Albany.  In  December 
ho  dissolved  the  committee  of  safety,  uppointird  a  council, 
and  assumed  tho  style  of  a  royal  governor,  on  tlie  strength 
of  a  despatch  addressed  "  to  such  (person)  as  for  ihe  time 
being  takes  care  for  preserving  the  peace  and  administer- 
ing the  laws  in  His  Majesty's  province  of  Xcw  York." 
Karly  in  lOUO  he  sent  a  small  fleet  against  the  French  at 
(Quebec.  On  the  appointment  of  Sl'Miglitt-r  as  governor, 
Loisler  refused  to  surrender  the  fort  and  the  government 
(Mar.,  1691)  until  convinced  of  the  former's  identity  and 
authority.  For  this  constructive  treason  Leigler  was  soon 
after  imprisoned,  with  his  son-in-law  and  secretary,  Jiicob 
Milborno.  and  both  were  condemned  and  executed  May  10, 
KV.ll.  At  a  later  period  the  memory  of  Leisler  was  re- 
habilitated by  an  act  of  Parliament  ( I09j  J,  an  indemnity 
was  given  to  his  heirs  (169S),  and  the  bones  of  Leisler  and 
Milborue  were  hononibly  buried  iu  the  Dutch  church.  One 
of  tho  acts  of  Leisler  during  his  brief  authority  (  KJsO)  was 
tho  purchase  of  lands  at  New  Rochelle  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  persecuted  Huguenots. 

Leis'nigf  town  of  Germany,  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Mulde,  manufactures  woollen  and  linen  stuffs.     Pop.  5770. 

Leitch  (William),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Rothesay,  Scotland,  in 
1811;  graduated  in  I8.16  at  the  University  of  Glasgow; 
studied  theolngy  in  the  Divinity  School;  was  ordained  in 
tho  Presbyterian  Church  iu  LS:i8,  and  from  1^43  to  ISfjU 
was  parish  minister  at  Monimail.  In  the  hitter  year  ho 
was  chosen  principal  of  Queen's  University  at  Kingston, 
Canada,  in  which  office  he  was  installed  Nov.  8,  LSfiO,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  actively  engaged  in  organ- 
izing that  institution  upon  a  large  basis  of  modern  culture. 
Principal  Leiteh  was  an  enthusiastic  scientific  observer,  ea- 
]»ecially  devoted  to  animal  physiology  and  astronomy.  Tn 
lS(S:t  he  published  an  esteemed  work,  God's  Glon/  in  the 
I/raretis,  or  ContributioJiH  to  Aatro-thcoloffif.  D.  at  Kings- 
ton May  9,  1H64, 

Lei'tersbnrg,  poat-v.  and  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Md., 
6  miles  N.  E.  of  Hagorstown.     Pop.  335;  of  tp.  1673. 

Leithy  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh, 
on  the  Frith  of  Forth.  2  miles  from  Edinburgh,  whoso  port 
it  is,  and  with  which  it  is  connected  by  continuous  rows  of 
houses.  Ita  streets  arc  narrow,  tortuous,  and  filthy,  but  its 
harbor  is  excellent,  25  feet  deep,  provided  with  a  break- 
water, and  containing  two  wet  docks  and  three  ilry  docks. 
Its  shipbuil'llng,  both  in  wood  and  iron,  and  its  manufac- 
tures of  rope,  sailcloth,  soap,  etc.,  are  considerable,  and  its 
trade  extensive,  importing  large  quantities  of  grain,  wine, 
hemp,  timber,  and  tobacco.     Pop.  14.277. 

IiCi'tha^  or  Leytha,  a  river  of  Austria,  rises  in  Lower 
Austria,  forms  for  sojnu  distance  the  boundary  between  tho 
two  divisions  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  culled,  after 
the  river,  Clyleithunia  and  Translelthania,  breaks  through 
the  Leitba  M«)unlain8.  which  rise  from  151(0  to  2000  feet, 
into  Hungary,  and  joins  the  Danube  at  Altenburg. 

Lcit'ineritZ,  town  of  Bohemia,  U  beantifullv  situated 
on  Ihe  right  bank  of  tho  Kibe;  contains  a  splendid  eallie- 
dral,  founded  in  1051,  and  many  other  remurkabic  buibl- 
ingH,  among  which  are  tho  epiucof)nt  palace,  surrounded  with 
walls,  tho  town-hall,  ancl  several  monasteries;  has  a  the- 
ological seminary,  a  gymnasium,  ami  other  educational  in- 
stitutions, important  salmon  fisheries,  and  straw  hat  inan- 
ufaoture-j.  iitid  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and 
fruit.     Pop.  10,023. 

Lci'tomiHchlf  (own  of  Bohemia,  on  thcLautsohnn,  hns 
a  fino  palace  and  park,  a  beautiful  church,  and  several  good 
educalioiiat  and  benevolent  institutions.      Pop.  70S7. 

Leit'ilfrfGoTTi.n-.it  Wii.i.iam).  Pii.  !>.,  1>.  at  Pesth,  Hun- 
gary, Oct.  11,  1m:;0.  Ills  father,  a  (lermiin  pbysiejnii,  left 
Hungary  in  conse(|uenee  of  (he  revolution  of  1810,  and 
settled  iu  Turkey,  where  (Jodlieb,  already  aer|uainted  with 
tho  olassieal  languages,  becamo  proficient  in  Turkinh, 
Arabic,  and  modern  (Jreek.  studying  under  the  best  niitivo 
prrtfessors  at  Constantinople  mid  Hrusa  ;  learned  1*lnglish, 
French,  and  Italian  at  the  iSrilish  Uollege  af  Malta;  be- 
came  interpreter  to  the  Kn'^liMh  commissariat  rlnring  tho 
(Crimean  war.  after  whieh  he  went  to  Londmi,  was  natural- 
izotl  ns  a  British  siibjrt't,  mid  became  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  ami  M(diainniedan  law  in  King's  College.  Tn 
iHiil  ho  was  appointed  director  of  a  college  at  Lahnrc,  in 


the  Punjaub  ;  founded  numerous  societies,  schools,  colleges, 
and  free  public  libraries  in  India;  established  several  news- 
papers in  Arabic  and  Urdu;  promoted  the  study  of  the 
Aryan  languages,  anil  succeeded  in  organizing  the  Punjaub 
University  upon  a  broad  basis.  From  istlli  to  lb08  he  was 
engaged  in  an  exploration  of  Thibet  and  other  countries 
N.  of  the  Himalayas,  and  was  the  first  to  make  known  tho 
remarkable  country  of  Dardistan,  with  its  interesting  group 
of  languages.  Ki  a  later  date  he  extended  his  philological 
researches  to  the  languages  of  Cabool,  Cnslimere,  and  Ba- 
dakhshan,  excavated  an  important  series  of  Grjeco-Booddh- 
ist  sculptures,  and  exhibited  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  of 
1S73  an  extensive  collection  of  Central  Asiatic  antiquities. 
He  has  published  a.  I*hil't8op/iic<il  Grummar  of  Anibic  in 
the  English.  Urdu,  and  Arabic  languages;  The  liaccg  of 
Turkey  ;  a  <\tnip(tratire  Grammar  of  the  Dardu  Lnntjna(jcn  ; 
I>Hif<>;(iir<t  in  those  languages;  Hii*tory,  Smii/t,  and  Letjcnda 
uf  Dnrdi'Ntan,  •.ini\  Grirco-Iinoddhift  /)/«r-oc.^ric«,  besides  nu- 
niorous  contributions  to  the  Pror^iediuijs  of  learned  societies 
in  Lontlon  and  on  the  Continent. 

Lei'trim,  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Con- 
naught,  bordering  N.  on  Donegal  Bay.  Area,  til3  square 
miles,  or  :'.112,.T63  acres,  of  which  115,869  are  uncultivated, 
and  23,718  under  water,  covered  by  lakes,  of  which  Lough 
Allen,  traversed  by  the  Shannon,  is  the  largest.  The  ground 
is  hilly,  very  irregular,  and  rugged;  coal,  iron,  and  lead 
arc  found.  The  soil  is  cold,  stiff,  and  retentive,  except  in 
the  valleys,  where  it  is  very  fertile.  \i\G,  potatoes,  and 
oats  are  the  common  crops,  some  cattle  are  reared.  Pop. 
155.207  in  1841  ;  111.015  in  ISJl  ;  104.744  in  1861  ;  95,562 
in  1871.  The  principal  town  is  Carrick-ou-Shannon,  with 
only  1568  inhabitants. 

Le'land)  post-v.  of  Adams  tp..  La  Salle  co.,  Til.,  on 
the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  K.  R.,  67  miles  S.  W. 
of  Chicago. 

Leiand  (Charles  GonFREv),  b.  at  Philadelphia  Aug. 
15,  ls24;  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1846,  after 
which  he  spent  two  years  travelling  in  Europe,  and  study- 
ing ot  Heidelberg,  Municli,  and  Paris,  devoting  himself 
e.spceially  to  testhetics  and  the  pbibisophy  of  modern  civil- 
ization. Returning  to  Philadelphia  in  1848.  he  studied 
law,  but  abandoned  its  jtractice  in  favor  <d"  the  Hterjiry 
vocation,  to  which  be  addressed  himself  particularly 
through  the  magazines,  and  acted  occasionally  as  editor 
of  more  than  one  of  the  periodicals  of  that  day.  While  well 
versed  in  graver  subjects,  and  well  acquainted  with  all 
branches  of  fnlles-lcifn-it,  Mr.  Leiand  iiehieved  his  greatest 
popularity  by  productions  of  a  humorous  or  burlesque  chn- 
raeter.  Ho  has  passed  several  years  in  Europe,  and  now 
resides  in  London,  where  he  is  well  knitwn  in  literary  circles. 
Among  his  works  are  The  /*ortri/  nmi  Myxtcvif  of  Vriama 
(I855\  ^f>■iHt<■r  KarVn  Shrtrh-Iinuk  (1855),  Snunhiue  in 
Tfioiitjht  (1862),  LcfjcMds  of  Hirdn  (1864),  Unnn  fireitnunm'a 
/ittllaiU  (5  parts.  1867-70),  a  volume  of  poems  (1871), 
E'jyptittn  Shitvh'fiook  (1873),  EuijlUh  Gyptiea  and  their 
Laitfjini'jt:  (1873).  Fu~Sa)i>/  (1871*1.  besides  translations 
frfim  Heine  and  Seheffel.  In  1n75  he  published  a  volume 
of  iCutjUfth  GifpHif  I'lii-trjf  with  the  as.>*istance  of  Miss  Janet 
Tuckey  and  Prof.  E.  H.  Palmer.  As  a  writer  of  dialect 
poetry  Mr.  Leiand  has  shown  a  considerable  mastery  of 
the  quaint  speech  of  the  '*  Pennsylvania  Duteh,"  and  his 
"  Breitmann  "  ballads  are  as  highly  appreciated  in  England 
as  in  America. 

Lclnnd  (  Hknrv  Pkrry),  brother  of  Charles  G.  Leiand, 
b.  in  Philadelpiiia  Oct.  2S,  1828;  was  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor in  prose  and  verse  to  the  Ktn'rhrhoc/cer,  the  Sj'irif  of 
the  Ti'mrn,  and  other  magazines  and  periodicals.  He  was 
endowed  with  large  powers  of  obyervation,  cultivated  by 
travel,  and  a  keen  scnr-e  of  humor,  which  would  have  given 
him  eminence  in  American  literature.  IL-  jtuldifhed  two 
hooks — a  volume  of  travel,  Aiiim'ciiuH  in  lionn-,  ni»d  a  col- 
lection of  humorous  sketches  entitletl  The  Gmy  Hay  Mare 
n856).  Tluring  the  civil  war  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  tho 
llSih  Pennsylvania  V<ils..  and  \vas  prostrated  by  a  sun- 
stroke, from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered.  D.  at 
Philad.'lpbia  Sept.  22.  ISCS. 

Leinnd,  or  Lnylondc  (Jons),  b.  in  London,  England, 
about  1501);  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School  and  ut  Ox- 
ford; look  holy  ordirs.  arnl  devoted  himmlf  to  the  study 
of  Engli-h  antiquities.  He  was  appointed  by  Henry  V  1 1 1, 
ono  of  bin  cbaplains.  rector  <d'  I*opeIiiig  near  Calais,  and 
royal  antitpniry  (1533).  In  the  latter  capacity  he  wasooni- 
missioned  to  make  a  survey  of  Eni;land.  a  lUf^k  which  occu- 
pied him  six  >eiirs,  and  was  ^o  th«MoughIy  performed  that 
the  mass  of  materials  gathered  was  more  than  he  could 
arrange,  much  Icfis  prepare  for  publieatiiin.  After  eight 
years'  solitary  bihors  of  cbtsnifiealion.  he  beeamo  insanr  in 
1550.  and  d.  at  L<»uilon  Apr.  IS,  1552.  Mis  account  of 
Ilritisll  authors,  entitled  (^aumrntnrii  de  SrrijttorUm*  Hvi- 
tannii'ii,  was  jmldished  in  1700  by  Dr.  Anthony  Hall,  bis 
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Itinerary  of  Enrfland  in  1710-12  (9  vols.),  and  his  De  Rebus 
liritannicis  Collectanea  in  1715  (6  vols.),  tlie  two  latter 
works  being  edited  by  an  eminent  scholar,  Tboraos  llearne. 
Lcland's  manuscripts  were  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary at  Oxford,  and  were  largely  used  by  Stowe,  Camden, 
and  Dugdale  in  their  respective  antiquarian  works. 

Leiand  (.lonN),  D.  D..  b.  at  Wigan,  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, Oct.  18.  IGiH  ;  educated  at  the  University  of  Dublin  ; 
was  for  50  years  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Dublin, 
where  he  d"  ,Ian.  HI,  1700.  His  polemical  and  apologetical 
works  were  highly  esteemed  and  widely  circulated.  The 
best  known  was  A  View  of  the  Principal  Dciatical  Writers 
in  EnijUtud  in  the  Last  and  Present  Century  (1754),  often 
reprinted. 

Lelanil  (Joii.v),  b.  at  Grafton,  Mass.,  May  14,  1754; 
was  1775-lU  a  Baptist  preacher  in  Virginia,  and  1792- 
1S41  a  pastor  in  Cheshire,  jMass.,  though  in  fact  he  was  an 
itinerant,  visiting  often  places  remote  from  his  residence. 
D.  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Jau.  14.  1S41.  His  Life  and 
writings  have  been  twice  published  since  his  death. 

Leiaiid  (Thomas),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1722; 
cilueated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  became  fel- 
low and  professor  of  poetry.  His  translation  of  the  Ora- 
tlans  of  Dcinosfhenes  (1756-70)  was  long  a  standard  work: 
also  publislied  a  History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Philip, 
Kin;/  of  Mttcedun  (175^),  and  a  DiHsertation  oti  the  Prin- 
ciples ff  Hninnn  Eloquence  (1704),  a  contro\'crsial  work 
directed  against  Bishop  AVarburton  ;  a  History  of  Ireland 
( 177;i),  and  several  volumes  of  Sermons  (17C9),  besides  nu- 
merous other  works.     D.  at  Dublin  in  1785. 

Loreges,  was  the  name  of  an  ancient  race  which  was 
widely  spread  over  Greece,  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  intermediate  islands,  but  which,  like  the  Pelas- 
gians,  became  incorporated  with  the  Hellenes  and  disap- 
peared as  an  indepcnilent  people.  Herodotus  .«ays  that 
Leleges  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Carians ;  a  later  Greek 
writer  places  them  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Carians  as  the 
Helots  to  the  Lacedaemoniuns.  In  the  Homeric  poem  both 
Leleges  and  Carians  appear  as  equals  and  auxiliaries  of  the 
Trojans.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  existed  a  close  relation 
between  the  Leleges  and  Carians,  but  about  the  character 
of  this  relation,  and  about  the  origin  of  the  people,  nothing 
is  known.  What  the  later  Greek  literature  coutaiua  con- 
cerning this  subject  is  evidently  invention. 

lieleux'  ( AnoLPHn),  b.  at  Paris  Nov.  15, 1S12,  and  began 
his  artistic  career  as  an  engraver  and  lithographer  ;  in  1S35 
commenced  to  exhibit,  and  soon  gained  great  reputation 
as  a  genre  painter,  representing  with  much  humor  and 
grace  scenes  of  life  in  Brittany,  Northern  Spain.  Algeria, 
and  the  streets  of  Paris  during  the  revolution  of  184S.  His 
pictures  are  very  common  in  French  galleries. — His  brother, 
AuMAND,  b.  at  Paris  in  ISIS,  studied  for  some  time  under 
Ingres  and  in  Italy,  but  turned  also  to  the  genre.  He 
seems  to  have  a  finer  sense  for  the  strictly  picturesque  than 
his  elder  brother,  but  less  humor  and  character. 

Lcle'wel  (.Toaciiim),  b.  at  Warsaw  Mar.  21,  1786; 
studied  in  his  native  city  and  at  Vilua,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  Lyceum  of  Kremenets  in  Volhyuia 
in  1S09,  ami  at  the  University  of  A'ilna  in  1814,  but  was 
dismissed  in  1824,  being  suspected  of  piarticipating  in  secret 
revolutionary  associations.  Next  year  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Polish  diet,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  influential  agitators,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Polish  rising  of  1830.  After  the 
failure  of  the  revolution  he  fled  to  France,  and  lived  partly 
in  Paris,  partly  at  Lagrange,  the  villa  of  La  Fayette  ;  but 
in  1S33  he  was  banished  from  France  on  account  of  his 
participation  in  ditferent  Polish  conspiracies.  He  went  to 
Brussels,  where  he  resided  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  wholly 
devoted  to  science.  D.  May  29,  ]SCl.  His  writings  are 
very  numerous,  but  they  arc  all  of  the  highest  order.  His 
knowledge  is  always  ample,  and  generally  exhaustive;  his 
views  are  large  and  elevated  ;  his  style  is  pure  and  very 
impressive.  Besides  his  y^umismatiqnc  dn  Moyen  Age  (  Paris, 
1S35).  Pytheas  de  Marseille  et  le  O'tographie  dc  son  Temps 
(Paris,  1836),  Geographic  des  Arahes  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1851), 
Geographie  du  Moytn  Age  (4  vols.,  Breslau.  1852-57).  all  of 
whicii  are  scientific  contributions  of  the  highest  value,  he 
wrote  several  works  relating  to  the  history  of  his  native 
country  which  contain  some  of  the  most  brilliant  pages  of 
modern  historiography,  and  which  generally  are  as  reliable 
as  they  are  interesting.  The  principal  of  these  works  are 
— History  of  Poland  (AVarsaw,  1S29).  with  a  continuation 
(Brussels,  1843),  Considerations  siir  V Etnt  politique  dr  I'an- 
cienne  Pologue,  et  siir  V Histoire  de  son  Peuple  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1844),  La  Pologne  au  Moyen  Age  (3  vols..  Poscn,  1846-51). 

Lelong'  (.lAt'Qi'Es),  b.  at  Paris  Apr.  19,  1665;  received 
his  first  education  at  Malta,  having  been  destined  for  the 
order  of  St.  John,  but   separated  therefrom;    studied  in 


Paris,  and  in  1699  was  appointed  librarian  at  the  orutorinm 
of  St.  Honor^  in  Paris,  where  he  d.  Aug.  13,  1721.  His 
Ribliothcca  Sacra,  a  catalogue  of  all  editions  and  transla- 
tions of  Holy  Scripture  (2  vols.,  17U9),and  his  /iihlioth^que 
historique  de  la  France  (1719),  a  catalogue  of  all  French 
historians  and  their  works,  are  regarded  as  model  works  of 
bibliography. 

LeMy  (Sir  Peter),  b.  at  Soest,  Westphalia,  in  1618;  d. 
in  London  in  1680.  His  father,  whose  family  name  was 
Van  der  Faes,  took  the  name  Du  Lvs  or  Lkly  from  the 
circumstance  of  having  lived  over  a  perfumer's  shop,  which 
bore  the  sign  of  a  lily.  Peter  studied  at  Haarlem  with 
Peter  Grebber,  but  came  to  England  in  1041  as  a  historical 
painter,  and  soon  devoted  himself  to  portraits,  at  first  copy- 
ing those  of  Vandyke,  who  had  died  the  year  before  his 
arrival.  Through  the  influence  of  William,  prince  of 
Orange,  he  was  introduced  to  Charles  I.,  whose  portrait  he 
executed,  along  with  those  of  AV'illiam  and  Mary.  Lcly 
succeeded  Vandyke  as  court-painter,  and  rose  rapidly  to 
fame  and  fortune.  It  was  he  who  painted  the  portrait  of 
Cromwell,  and  who  was  bidden  by  his  sitter  to  j»ut  in  all 
the  pimples  and  warts.  Charles  II.  conferred  on  him  the 
honor  of  knighthood,  and  commissioned  him  to  paint  tho 
"beauties"  of  his  time  for  Hampton  Court.  In  the  same 
place  are  several  of  the  portraits  of  admirals  which  tho 
duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  engaged  this  artist  to 
paint.  Most  of  his  portraits  are  of  women,  and  are  of  a 
showy  and  meretricious  character.  The  artist  painted  to 
suit  tho  taste  of  an  abandoned  age.  His  historical  pieces 
are  in  private  collections.  The  Snsanna  anil  the  Elders 
is  in  tho  gallery  of  the  marquis  of  Exeter.  Leiy  was  buried 
in  Covent  Garden.  There  is  his  monument  with  bust  by 
Gibbon  and  epitaph  by  Flatman.      0.  B.  Frothingham. 

Lemaire'  (Nicolas  Eloi),  b.  at  Triancourt.  France, 
Dec.  1,  1767;  studied  at  the  College  of  St.  M^nehould  nnd 
afterwards  at  Sainte-Barbe  in  Paris;  was  a])])ointed  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  poetry  in  the  College  of  France,  afterwards 
in  the  same  department  in  the  faculty  of  letters  in  Paris 
(ISll):  became  dean  of  the  faculty  (1825);  in  1810  Murat 
named  Leraaire  as  head  of  his  projected  University  of  Naples, 
but  Napoleon  was  not  willing  to  let  him  leave  France,  and 
snftlcd  a  pension  upon  him.  After  the  Restoration,  Louis 
XVIII.  favored  the  publication  of  a  complete  series  of  tho 
Latin  authors,  of  which  Lemaire  was  constituted  chief 
editor.  From  the  list  of  writers,  made  by  Louis  himself, 
Lucretius  was  omitted  for  political  considerations.  The 
scries  was  eompleted  in  142  volumes,  to  which  Lucretius 
was  subsequently  added  by  P.  A.  Lemaire,  nephew  and 
assistant  of  the  editor,  D.  Oct.  3,  1832.  (See  JVoticc  sttr 
N.  E.  Lemaire  par  J.  L.  GUlon,  in  appendix  to  the  BilH- 
othcca  Lotina.)  II.  Drisler. 

IjC  Mars,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Plymouth  co..  la.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Iowa  division  of  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  R.  Rs..  25  miles  N.  E.  of 
Sioux  City.  It  has  a  State  bank,  2  newspapers,  a  variety 
of  stores,  workshops,  and  a  flouring-mill,  3  churches,  3 
hotels,  etc.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  farming  district. 
Pop.  152.  J.  C.  Buchanan,  Ed.  "Sentinel." 

IjCin'berg,  city  of  Austria,  the  capital  of  Galicia,  sit- 
uated on  the  Peltov  in  a  narrow  valley-  surrounded  by 
forest-clad  hills.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  government,  and  of 
a  Roman  Catholic,  an  Armenian,  and  a  Greek  archbishop. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  built  in  1370  by  Casimir  the  Great,  two 
beautiful  synagogues,  many  splendid  palaces,  and  other 
magnificent  buildings.  Its  university  is  attended  by  about 
14UU  students  and  has  35  professors.  Its  manufactures  arc 
not  important,  but  its  trade,  though  to  a  great  extent  merely 
transil,  is  very  extensive  ;  it  is  mostly  in  the  bands  of  Jews, 
who  number  about  25,0U0.     Pop.  87^105. 

Iiemery  (Nicolas),  b.  at  Rouen  Nov.  17, 1645;  studied 
pharmacology  in  his  native  city,  at  Montpellier,  and  at 
Paris,  and  gave  lectures  on  chemistry  which  attracted  great 
audiences,  and  gained  the  applause  of  all  truly  scientific 
men,  as  he  kept  closely  to  facts,  and  abandoned  ail  mysti- 
cal dreams  of  a  sympathy  between  the  metals  and  the 
planets,  of  an  elixir  for  the  prolongation  of  human  life, 
and  other  such  things.  He  belonged  to  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  from  this  circumstance  severe  troubles  arose. 
In  1683  he  left  France  and  went  to  England,  where  he  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  the  5th  ed.  of  his  Coursde  t7/t»i(V,  published 
in  1675,  to  Charles  II.,  and  was  well  received.  Soon  after, 
however,  tho  political  troubles  in  England  caused  him  to  re- 
turn to  Paris,  and  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
in  1685,  by  which  he  lost  his  right  of  practising  as  au  apothe- 
cary and  physician,  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  continued  his  activity  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  un- 
molested till  his  death,  June  19,  1715.  Tho  most  promi- 
nent writings,  besides  his  Conrs  de  Chiinie,  are  Pharmacop^e 
universelle  (1697)  and  Traite  des  Drogues  simples  (1698). 
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Lem'hiy  county  of  Idaho,  bounded  E,  by  the  Bitter 
Root  Mountains.  It  has  several  fertile  valleys,  but  is  gen- 
enilty  mountainous.  It  has  important  gotd-miucs.  Cap. 
Salmon  City.     Pop,  9S8. 

Lcm^ington,  post-tp.  of  Essex  co.,  Vt.,  on  Connoctixiut 
River,  67  miles  N.  E.  of  Moulpelier.     Pop.  191. 

Lem'tey's,  tp.  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  971. 

Lem'ma  [Gr.\^titxa],  an  auxiliary  proposition  dcmon- 
gtrated  out  of  its  regular  order  to  facilitate  tlie  demonstra-  ' 
tionof  some  other  proposition.     The  conclusion  of  the  Icni- 
ma  is  needed  in  the  demonstration  of  the  main  proposition  ;  ! 
and    rather  than    encumber  that  proposifior,  a    separate  j 
demonstration  is  introduced.     The  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  propositions  of  Book  viii.,  Davies's  f.ffjemire,  are 
lemmas.  W.  G.  Pr.rK. 

Ijpin'lTiingf  a  name  applied  to  rodents  of  the  family 
Muridii:  and  sub-family  Arvicolini©  (field-mice),  belonging 
to  the  genus  Myodes.  iSome  species  are  very  abundant  in 
the  high  northern  regions  of  both  continents.  They  arc 
very  prolific,  and  in  Scandinavia  are  at  times  extremely 
destructive.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  occasional 
great  migrations  in  search  of  food.  Mi/odes  I^'oj-vcfjicua  is 
the  typical  lemming. 

liemnis'cate  [Cit.  \T)tivi<TKo^;  Lat.  ^cm»?jVa^)f«],acurvo 
of  the  fourth  order,  shaped  somewhat  like  the  figure  8,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram. 
It  is  the  locus  of  the 
points  of  intersection 
obtainefl  by  drawing 
perpen<iiculars  from 
the  centre  of  a  hyper- 
bola to  tho  tangents 
drawn  to  that  curve. 
If  the  equation  of  tho  hyperbola  xs 

a^y'^  —  h^j:'^  =  —  a-b-f 
the  equation  of  tho  corresponding  lemuiscate  is 

If  the  hyperbola  is  equilateral,  that  is,  if  a  =  6,  this  equa- 
tion becomes 

The  curve  is  quadrible ;  in  the  latter  case  the  entire  area 
included  within  the  two  branches  CA  and  C  B  is  equal  to 
tho  sfjuare  of  the  semi-transverse  axis,  that  is,  to  u'^.  In 
the  figure  A  and  B  are  the  vertices  of  the  hyperbola,  and  C 
is  its  centre.  At  A  and  B  tangents  to  the  curve  are  per- 
pendicular to  A  B  :  the  point  C  is  a  multiple  point,  at  which 
tangents  to  the  curve  coincide  with  the  asymptotes  of  the 
given  hyperbola.  W.  G,  Peck. 

Lem'nos  [a^hi-o?,  now  Limni  or  Stalimm'},  an  island 
in  the  -'Egcan,  belonging  to  Turkey,  40  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Athos.  Area.  loO  square  miles.  It  is  of  very  irregular 
outline,  is  rocky  and  hilly,  and  bears  strong  marks  of  vol- 
canic action,  but  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and  the  ancients 
relate  that  the  mountain  Mosyohlus  was  sometimes  an  ac- 
tive volcano.  This  island,  so  famous  in  history  and  myth- 
ology, now  contains  some  lli,tK)0  inhabitants,  mostly  Greeks. 
Its  chief  town,  Castro,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 

Lem'on  [Hindostanee,  Umbu,  limn,  or  uimbn,  from 
which  the  Arabian  Hmun;  Sp.  limon,  etc.],  tho  fruit  of 
Citrus  linioniiim.  The  Citrun  genus,  of  winch  tho  orange 
and  lemon  are  the  familiar  representatives,  constituted  a 
natural  order,  Aurantiaceie,  which  of  late  is  merged  in  tho 
large  order  Rutaceje.  The  leaves  of  these  trees  are  noted 
for  tho  translucent  dots  api)eariug  like  punctures  when 
held  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  these  dots  being  oil- 
glands  and  giving  the  fine  aronm  which  characterizes  tlio 
genus ;  also  for  the  joint  below  the  blade,  which  shows  tho 
leaf  to  be  a  compound  one  rciluced  to  the  terminal  leaflet  ; 
ancl  the  petiole  below  is  usually  more  or  less  winged,  with 
leafy  borders.  The  lemon  tree  does  not  form  tho  close  head 
of  deep  green  foliago  which  is  so  striking  in  tho  orange 
tree,  but  is  of  irregular  growth,  with  jialer  anrl  sparser 
leaves.  Tho  young  shoots  are  dull  purple  ;  the  corolla  ex- 
ternally purplish  and  internally  white :  the  dejieate  aroma 
distinct  fnim  that  of  the  orange-blossom.  The  fruit  is  pale 
yellow,  ovoid  or  oblong,  usually  crowned  by  a  nipple;  the 
rind  lirm  au'l  adherent  to  the  pulp  :  the  juiee  sharply  acid, 
but  in  some  varieties  sweetish.  The  roughness  of  the  sur- 
face of  tho  lemon  is  owing  to  the  imbedded  oil-cells.  These 
furnish  tho  oil  and  essence  of  lemon,  obtained  either  by 
expression  or  <lis(illatinn.  Lemon-pepI  in  n  well-known 
flavoring  ingredient.  Lemon-juiee  is  not  only  largely  used 
for  acidulatorl  drinks  and  for  eflerveseing  "Irnughts,  but 
also  for  tho  preparation  of  citric  acid,  its  important  ingre- 
dient. This  is  used  in  medicine  fnr  febrile  and  rheumatic 
diseases,  and  in  tho  arts  for  certain  ]M'oeeKses  of  calico- 
printing,  to  discharge  colors  and  di-epen  the  while  partR  of 
fabrics  dyed  with  ferrio  salts.     Concentrated  lemon  juice  is 


largely  employed  on  shipboard  for  the  prevention  of  scurvy 
in  long  voyages.  The  commercial  article  is  derived  from 
tho  lime  and  bergamot,  as  well  as  from  lemons. 

Tiic  lemon  is  of  Indian  origin  ;  the  tree,  which  probably 
represents  tho  wild  state  of  both  the  lemon  and  tho  citron, 
is  a  native  of  the  forests  of  Korthern  Imiia.  Tho  introduc- 
tion of  tho  tree  to  Europe  is  due  to  the  Arabians.  Its  chief 
cultivation  as  an  object  of  industry  is  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  between  Nice  and  Genoa,  in  Calabria,  Sicily,  etc.  It 
endures  less  cold  than  the  orange,  and  wherever  it  well  suc- 
ceeds is  a  more  profitable  culture.  Asa  Gray. 

Lemon,  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  0.  Pop.  5242.  It  includes 
MiddU'towu  (P.  0.)  and  other  villages. 

Lemon,  post-tp.  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  5.T1. 

Lemon  (Mark),  b.  in  London,  Eng.,  Nov.  30,  ISCO; 
was  author  of  more  than  sixty  plays  and  farces,  many  of 
them  highly  successful,  and  of  several  novels,  but  will  bo 
chiefly  remembered  for  his  long  connection  with  Pinich. 
From  the  e^^tablishmeut  of  that  paper  in  1S41  he  was  as- 
sistant editi>r,  and  in  184;'  assumed  tho  chief  management, 
which  ho  retained  through  life.  He  was  also  for  many 
years  literary  editor  of  tho  London  Ilfuatrated  KrirH,  for 
which  he  wrote  about  100  songs,  and  assistant  of  Charles 
Pickens  in  the  management  oi  J/outchold  Words.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  generous  sympathies  and  his  hatred 
of  shams.     D.  at  Crawley,  Sussex,  May  23,  1870. 

Lemond%   post-tp.  of  Steele  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  417, 

Lem'on,  Oil  of  {Of  cum  C/tn).  the  volatile  oil  of  lemon- 
peel,  extracted  from  the  grated  rind  by  pressure  or  by  dis- 
tillation with  water.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  putting 
the  grated  peel  in  hot  water  and  skimming  off  the  oil  which 
rises  to  tho  surface.  That  obtained  by  pressure  has  more 
of  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  fruit,  but  contains  mucilage, 
etc.,  which  make  it  more  liable  to  change  on  keeping  than 
that  which  is  prepared  by  distillation.  Oil  of  lemon  is  a 
volatile  liquid,  generally  yellow,  having  the  peculiar  odor 
of  the  fruit  and  a  pungent,  aromatic  taste.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
O.ISil".  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  dissolves  in  7.14 
parts  alcohol  of  sp,  gr.  0.8:U7;  in  10  parts  alcohol  of  sp. 
gr.  0.8a;  in  any  quantity  in  absolute  alcohol;  mixes  with 
both  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  It  dissolves  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, resins,  and  fats.  Exposed  to  air  and  light,  it  ab- 
sorijs  oxygon,  with  the  formation  of  ozone,  bcc*>mes  darker 
and  more  viscid,  and  evolves  a  little  carbonic  acid.  It  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  two  hydrocarbons,  CioHie*  ieomeric 
with  each  other  and  with  oil  of  turpentine,  difl'ering  from 
each  other  in  optical  rotary  power,  and  in  their  behavior 
with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Oil  of  lemon  is  largely  used  in  perfumery  and  as  a 
flavoring  for  ice  cream  and  syrups;  has  the  stimulant 
properties  of  the  aronnities.  though  in  pliarmaey  it  is  chiefly 
used  to  impart  flavor  to  other  medicine.  It  slumld  not  bo 
dark-culoied  or  viscid,  and  should  not  leave  a  permanent 
stain  on  paper.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, lavender,  alcohol,  etc.  Tlie  presence  of  cheaper  oils 
may  generally  be  recognized  by  the  odor.  Turpentine  may 
be  detected  by  noting  tho  behavior  of  the  oil  with  regard 
to  polarized  light  before  and  after  heating.  With  pure  oil 
little  or  no  change  will  be  noticed,  but  when  turpentine  is 
present  the  dextro-rotary  power  will  be  cnnsideralily  in- 
creased by  heating.  C.  F.  Chanulkr. 

Lcmont%  popt-v.  and  tp.  of  Cook  co.,  111.,  on  the  Chi- 
cago and  Alton  H.  R.,  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Chieugo.     i*op. 

;i57:i. 

Lemontey'  (Pir.uiti:  KiMiriiU)),  h.  at  Lyons  Jan.  14, 
17fi2.  Deputy  in  the  National  A>senibly,  Lcinuntcy  soon 
turned  against  the  revolutionists,  and  he  fought  at  Lyons 
during  tb<'  siege  of  tho  city  by  Couthon.  He  escaped  alive, 
ami  fled  to  Switzerland.  Me  returned  to  France  in  |s04,and 
was  elected  in  1S17  member  of  the  Academy.  His  principal 
works,  whieh  were  held  in  high  repute,  are  AV^'iy  o»i  the  Mn- 
tiarrhirnf  E'^tubUHhrnnit  of  Loiiin  XI  I',  and  Jlintortf  uf  the 

Hr^rnry.     \>.  at  Paris  Juno  20, 1826.    Fklix  Aicahj.ne. 

Lem'onwcir,  postv.  and  t]).  of  Juneau  co.,  Wis.,  on 
tho  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  H.  R.     Pop.  1917. 

Le  Moyne,  a  Canadian  family  of  eleven  brolhor«,flovon 
of  whom  aeteil  prominent  parts  in  odvaneing  French  ex- 
plorations, conquests,  and  settlements  in  America.— Their 
father,  CiiAKi.KS  i.K  Mt)VNr,  b.  in  Normandy,  France,  in 
li;20,  came  to  Canada  in  1041;  lived  some  years  among 
the  Hurons;  obtained  ext<nsivo  land-grants;  was  di«lin- 
guished  in  wars  against  the  Iroquois  under  Coureelles  and 
Tracy  ;  wiis  held  a  prisnner  by  thoso  Indians  several  months 
in  llio:),  and  wa^  ereiile.l  in'lOOS  Seigneur  de  Lnngueil.  to 
whieh  title  that  of  Cbi\feuuguuy  was  iiflerwards  added.  Ho 
was  for  s(.ine  time  military  commander  of  Montreal,  where 
ho  d.  in  llis:t.  Of  his  sons,  Piriuti:  and  Jrw  B.wtistk 
were  distinguished  in  Louisiana,  gaining  the  title-*  of  Sieurs 
ni:  BirNviMj:  and  n'Iiii:nvii.i.K  (whieh  see).— Tho  eldest 
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brother,  I.  Charles,  Baron  de  Longueil,  b.  in  Montreal 
Dec.  in,  1656;  served  in  his  vouth  in  the  French  army  in 
Flanders;  promoted  colonization  to  C:inada  ;  built  a  ptono 
fort  on  his  estate  at  Lougueil ;  was  wounded  in  the  repulse 
of  Sir  William  Phip])s's  assault  upon  Quebec  in  1690;  was 
made  governor  of  Montreal  and  baron  in  1700  ;  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  colonial  forces ;  fought  against  the  English 
expedition  of  Walker  and  Nicholson  iu  1711 ;  was  in  com- 
mand at  Three  Rivers  iu  1720,  and  at  Montreal  frotn  1724 
to  1726;  rebuilt  Fort  Niagara  in  the  latter  year;  was  made 
chevalier  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  d.  at  Montreal  .June 
8  1729. II.  Jacques,  Sieur  dc  Saintc  Helene,  b.  at  Mont- 
real in  .\pr..  1659,  was  sent  in  Mar.,  16S6,  with  his  younger 
brothers,  Pierre  and  Paul  (afterwards  Iberville  and  Mari- 
court),  in  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  Chevalier 
de  Troves  against  the  English  on  Hudson's  Bay,  where 
they  had  buiTt  Forts  Monsipi,  Rupert,  and  Kichichouanne. 
These  three  forts  were  captured,  as  well  as  a  vessel  of  war 
having  on  board  the  English  governor-general  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  .Sainte  Ilelene  having  borne  a  leading  piirt  in  each 
action.  He  was  second  in  command  of  the  expedition 
which  took  Fort  Corlear  (Schenectady)  Feb.  9,  1690,  and 
in  the  s;uno  year  commanded  the  batteries  which  repelled 
the  English  squadron  at  Quebec,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
niortalfv  wounded.— III.  Pail,  Sieur  de  Maricourt,  b.  at 
Montreal  Deo.  15,  1663,  participated,  as  above  mentioned, 
in  Troyes'  expedition  against  Hudson's  Bay,  being  wounded 
before  Fort  Monsipi  (.June  20,  1686);  remained  with  his 
brother  Iberville  in  command  of  that  district  up  to  1690, 
when  ho  aided  in  the  defence  of  Quebec ;  took  part  in 
Frontenac's  expedition  against  the  Iroquois,  with  whom  he 
negotiated  peace  in  1701,  and  in  .\]ir..  1704,  lost  his  life, 
with  forty  others,  in  a  stockade  burned  by  those  Indians. 
— IV.  .Joseph,  Sieur  de  Scrigny,  b.  at  Montreal  July  22, 
1668;  became  an  officer  in  the  French  navy,  and  in  1694 
and  1697  commanded  vessels  in  Hudson's  Bay  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  land  operations  of  his  brother  Iberville.  Sub- 
sequently he  commanded  a  squadron ;  brought  to  Louisiana 
some  of'its  earliest  settlers,  and  in  1718-19  surveyed  the 
coast  of  that  colony.  He  was  engaged  in  the  capture  of 
Pensacola  from  the  Spaniards  (May  14),  and  repulsed  them 
from  Dauphin  Island,  near  Mobile  (Aug.  19,  1719).  after  a 
siege  of  a  month  :  was  made  captain  of  a  ship  of  the  line 
in  1720,  and  in  1723  rear-admir.al  and  governor  of  Roche- 
fort.  Fr.ance.  where  he  d.  in  1734. — V.  .^ntoise,  Sieur  do 
Ch.ateauguay,  b.  at  Montreal  July  7,  1683;  became  an  offi- 
cer of  the  French  army  ;  brought  a  body  of  colonists  to 
Louisiana  in  1704;  served  under  Iberville  against  the  Eng- 
lish in  1705  and  1706;  was  royal  lieutenant  in  Louisiana 
in  1718;  was  engaged  in  the  Florida  cam)iaign  against  the 
Spaniards  in  1719;  taken  prisoner  at  Pensacola  Aug.  7, 
and  commanded  at  Mobile  from  1720  to  1726,  when  he  was 
removed  from  office  and  recalled  to  France ;  sent  as  gov- 
ernor to  Martinique  in  1727,  and  afterwards  to  Cayenne; 
returned  to  France  in  1744;  was  made  governor  of  Cape 
Breton  in  1745  ;  successfully  defended  Louisburg  against 
the  New  England  forces  under  Pepperell.  and  d.  at  Ruche- 
fort,  France,  Mar.  21.  1747.  He  inherited  the  title  of 
Sieur  de  Chateauguay  from  his  brother  Louis,  b.  in  Jan., 
167ti,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Fort 
Nelson,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  d.  Nov.  4,  1094.— Another 
brother,  FiiANrois,  b.  Mar.  10,  1666,  killed  in  battle  with 
the  Iroquois  at  Repentignv  June  7,  1691,  was  the  first 
Sieur  de  Bienville,  the  title  having  passed  on  his  death  to 
his  brother,  Jean  Baptiste.  Sauvolle,  the  first  colonial  gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana,  has  often  been  incorrectly  included  as 
one  of  the  brothers  Le  Moyne.  Pokter  C.  Bliss. 

Leni'pa,  a  river  of  San  Salvador,  Central  America, 
rises  in  Lake  Guija,  near  the  Guatemala  boundary,  flows 
E.  S.  E.  nearly  150  miles  through  the  departments  of  Son- 
sonate,  Cuscatlan,  and  San  ^'icente.  then  bending  S.  forms 
the  E.  boundary  of  the  departments  of  San  A'icente  and 
La  Paz  and  the  W.  boundary  of  San  Miguel,  and  falls  into 
the  Pacific  after  a  total  course  of  210  miles.  The  Lerapa 
is  the  largest  stream  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Central  .\merica, 
and  is  navigable  for  a  large  part  of  its  course.  The  valley 
of  the  Lempa  is  broad  and  well  settled,  and  one  of  the  most 
productive  agricultural  regions  within  tro]iical  America. 

Lempriere  (Jons).  D.  D.,  b.  in  the  island  of  Jersey 
about  1750;  studied  at  Westminster  School  and  at  Oxford; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  :  was  head-master 
of  classical  schools  at  Abingdon  and  Exeter:  became  rector 
of  Meath  and  Newton-Petrock,  Devonshire,  in  1811,  and  d. 
Feb.  21.  1824,  .at  London.  He  published  in  1788  a  small 
nibiiiilheca  Clastica.  or  "Classical  Dietionar.v,"  much  en- 
larged in  the  2d  ed.  of  1792,  and  which  has  since  been 
man.v  times  reprinted  in  England  and  the  U.  S.  It  was 
based  upon  Sabbathier's  DU-Hunnaire  dca  Anteiirs  claimiquca, 
published  at  Chalons-sur-Marne  in  36  vols.  (1766-90),  and 
was  in  turn  the  basis  of  Anihon's  well-known  classical  dic- 
tionary.    Dr.  Lempriere  published  also  a  volume  of  A'er- 


mom  (1791),  the  first  volume  of  a  translation  of  Herodotus 
(1792),  and  a  Dictionanj  of  Unirertnl  Hiorjrnphy  (ISOS)  in 
a  single  volume,  which  was  reprinted  in  New  York  in  1S25 
(2  vols.),  with  additions  by  Eleazar  Lord. 

IiCmp'ster,  post-tp.  of  Sullivan  eo.,  N.  H.,  40  miles 
Vf.  of  Concord,  has  3  churches  and  manufactures  of  lum- 
ber.    Pop.  678. 

Lemur  [Lat.  lemur,  "spectre"],  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  mammals,  bestowed  on  it  on  account  of  the  appearance 
of  the  animal,  and  especially  its  large  staring  eyes  and  its 
nocturnal  habits.  By  the  late  Dr.  Gray  the  genus  was 
split  into  three — viz.  I'arcci'fl,  Lemur,  and  Prosimia.  (See 
Lemurid.c  and  LEMunis.t:.) 

liC'murcs,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  by  some  writers 
used  as  the  general  name  for  all  spectres  or  spirits  of  the 
dead,  of  which  the  good  ones  were  called  hires  and  the 
evil  larvut.  More  commonly,  however,  lemuree  was  used 
synonymously  with  fares',  denoting  only  those  spirits 
which  returned  to  the  upper  world  with  the  purpose  of  in- 
juring the  living.  In  order  to  proi)itiate  them  an  annual 
festival  called  Lcmnria  was  held  to  their  honor,  and  cer- 
tain ceremonies  were  performed  on  the  nights  of  the  9th, 
11th,  and  13th  of  May.  The  days  on  which  these  rites 
were  performed  were  considered  unlucky,  and  the  temples 
remained  closed  during  the  festival.  A  description  of  the 
ceremonies  is  found  in  the  fifth  book  of  Ovid's  Fasti. 

Lemiir'itlte  [from  Lemur,  the  typical  genus,  and  the 
family  termination  -Idle],  a  family  of  the  sub-order  Pro- 
simise  and  order  Primates,  whose  teeth  are  of  three  kinds^ 
viz.  incisors  (f^jX  2),  canines  (}^X  2),  and  molars  (P.  M. 
?~5;  JI.  |x2)I  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  small 
("sometimes  deciduous),  and  separated  into  two  groups  by 
a  symphysial  interspace,  and  those  of  the  lower  jaw  larger, 
contiguous,  and  proclivous;  the  canines  of  the  lower  jaw 
proclivous,  parallel  with  and  resembling  the  incisors  'and 
hence  sometimes  mistaken  for  them);  leg  with  the  fibula 
and  tibia  distinct  from  each  other:  hind  foot  with  the  sec- 
ond toe  armed  with  a  subulate  claw,  and  the  other  toes  pro- 
vided with  flattened  nails.  This  family  includes  the  le- 
murs, or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  half-monkeys,  and 
is  confined  to  the  island  of  Madagascar,  the  equatorial 
parts  of  Africa,  and  India.  A  considerable  range  of  varia- 
tion is  exhibited  by  its  several  constituents  in  the  gener.al 
form  and  proportions,  the  shape  of  the  head,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  tail  (which  in  some  is  very  large,  and  in  others 
wanting),  the  size  of  the  ears,  and  the  length  of  the  tarsus; 
the  modifications  in  these  respects  have  caused  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  family  into  four  sub-families — viz.  Indrisi- 
nfe,  Lemurinae,  Nycticebiuin,  and  Galaginina.  The  peculiar 
relations  of  the  family  will  be  more  appropriately  consid- 
ered under  the  head  Prosimi.e,  and  the  minor  groups  under 
their  titles.  Theo.  Gill. 

L.emur'infE  [from  Lemur  and  the  sub-family  ending 
-i'liic],  the  chief  subfamily  of  Lemurid:e,  in  which  there 
are  36  (exceptionallv  32)  teeth— viz.  I.  §  (sometimes  lost 
from  the  upper  jaw'),  C.  \.  P.  M.  |.  M.  5x2;  the  neural 
spines  of  the  posterior  (last  dorsal  and  lumbar)  vertebra; 
inclined  forward;  the  tail  elongated,  and  generally  exceed- 
ing two-thirds  the  length  of  the  body  ;  the  hind  limbs  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  fore  ones,  and  with  the  tarsus  of 
normal  proportions,  or  moderately  elongated;  and  the  ears 
moderate,  with  the  anterior  portion  of  the  helix  well  de- 
veloped, folded  over  the  fossaj  of  the  concha  and  anti- 
helix,  and  witb  the  tragus  and  anti-tragus  distinctly  de- 
veloped. The  group  includes  the  typical  lemurs,  which  are 
readily  recognizable  by  their  external  appearance ;  the  head 
is  produced  into  a  more  or  less  elongated  snout,  and  some- 
what resembles  that  of  the  raccoons  or  foxes.  All  the  liv- 
ing species  are  confined  to  the  island  of  Madagascar.  E.x- 
clusive  of  t'Ai/-oj«/ri(»  (which  rather  belongs  to  the  Gala- 
gininae),  they  are  grouped  in  four  genera — viz.  Lemur, 
Hapulemur,  Lepilcmur,  and  Mixneebns  (  Peters,  1874).  They 
are  chiefly  nocturnal  animals,  live  in  the  forests  of  Mada- 
gascar in'the  trees,  feed  on  insects  and  fruit,  and  associate 
together  iu  troops.  In  repose  they  roll  themselves  up  in 
the  form  of  a  ball,  and  win;!  their  tail  around  the  body. 
Their  elongated  hind  limbs  enable  them  to  leap  with 
agility.  Theo.  Gill. 

liemuroidea,  a  name  applied  by  some  to  the  sub-order 
Pnosi.Mi.t:  (which  see). 

Le'na,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Siberia,  rises  near 
Irkootsk,  in  the  mount.ains  N.  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  enters 
the  Arctic  Ocean  through  several  branches  between  Ion. 
125°  and  130°  E.  It  receives  the  Vitim,  Olekma,  and  Al- 
dan from  the  right,  and  the  Yiliooi  from  the  left,  passes  by 
Olekminsk  and  Yakootsk,  and  is  navigable  from  May  to 
November. 

Lena,  post-v.  of  Stephenson  CO.,  HI.,  on  the  Illinois 
Central  R.  R..  132  miles  N.  W.  of  Chicago.  It  has  a  bank, 
a  weekly  newspaper,  steam  flouring  and  planing  mills,  an 
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iron-foundrj,  several  carriage  and  wagon  manufactories, 
and  other  shops,  1  very  fine  and  2  smaller  public-school 
buildings,  a  school  library,  2  hotels,  a  stcani-elovator,  4 
grain-warehouses,  and  the  usual  number  of  stores.  Grain, 
stock,  dairy  products,  tobacco,  etc.  arc  the  chief  articles  of 
export.     Pop.  1294.  J.  W.  Newcomer,  Ed.  "Star." 

Lena,  a  v.  of  Brown  tp.,  Miami  co.,  0.     Pop.  144. 

Le'iiau  (NiKOLAUs),  whose  true  nauio  was  Niembsch 
VON  SxiiEHLESAu,  b.  at  Csatad,  Hungary,  Aug.  16,  1S02 ; 
studied  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  and  medicine  at  Vienna, 
travelled  much;  visited  in  1S.'J2  the  l'.  S.;  resided  after  his 
return  to  Europe  alternately  in  Vienna,  Ischl.  and  Stutt- 
gart, but  became  insane  in  1SI4,  and  d.  Aug.  22,  1860,  in 
a  lunatic  a?ylum  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  lie  pub- 
lislied  his  first  volume  of  poems  in  1832;  in  \i^">S  followed 
a  second;  in  IS.'JO,  Fount,  in  IS'AT,  Savonarola,  in  1S42,  the 
Albiycnaes,  and  after  his  death,  Don  Juan.  A  collected 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Stuttgart  in  1855,  in 
4  vols.  It  is  nnquestionablo  that  Lcnau  was  an  original 
poetical  genius,  and  the  great  impression  which  ho  pro- 
duced in  Germany  was  not  only  natural,  but  just.  The 
extraordinary  brilliancy  and  variety  of  his  imagery  might 
be  the  product  of  study  and  labor,  to  somo  extent  at  least; 
but  there  is,  especially  in  his  Polish  and  Hungarian  songs, 
a  fresh  gush  of  gtnuiuo  feeling,  and  in  his  verse  a  full, 
round  melody  which  belongs  to  tlio  genius  alone.  Never- 
theless, even  in  his  earlier  productions,  it  is  evident  that 
ho  endeavors  to  raise,  by  the  aid  of  the  speculative  philos- 
ophy, his  poetical  foundation  above  that  standpoint  which 
ho  actually  occupies  as  a  living  personality;  iiml  this  at- 
tempt at  making  the  poetry  bigger  than  the  poet  by  help 
of  an  artilicial  substruction — an  attempt  frojuenlly  met 
with  in  the  latest  period  of  German  literature,  but  which  by 
itself  is  as  impossible  as  climbing  the  moon — resulted  with 
Lenau  first  in  forced  ideas,  unsound  excitement,  and  ob- 
scure expressions,  and  then  in  the  total  destruction  both  of 
tlie  genius  and  the  personality.  Cj.emens  Petersen. 

Len'awcc,  county  of  Michigan.  bounde<l  S.  by  Ohio. 
Area,  720  square  miles.  It  is  undulating,  very  fertile,  and 
well  watered.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  staple  products. 
Lumber,  carriages,  cooperage,  metallic  wares,  saddlery,  fur- 
niture, clothing,  cheese,  flour,  machinei-y,  and  brick  are 
leading  articles  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed 
by  the  Michigan  Southern  R.  11.  and  its  branches.  Cap. 
Adrian.     Pop.  45,595. 

Len'cas,  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  Honduras,  Central  Amer- 
ica, speaking  a  language  called  Chnuiaf,  a  Mexican  term 
signifying  "barbarian."  They  are  industrious  and  peace- 
able mountaineers,  numbering  some  40,000,  and  occupying 
the  table-lands  of  Otoro  and  Intibucat,  near  Coniayagua, 
the  capital  of  (he  republic.  There  arc  Chontal  Indiiins  in 
Nicaragua  and  in  the  Mexican  states  of  Oaxaca  and  Ta- 
basco, but  their  languages  are  probably  distinct  from  each 
other  and  from  th:it  of  the  Lencas. 

L'Enclos'  (Anne,  called  Ninon  dk),  b.  at  faris  in  1615. 
Possessed  of  a  smalt  fortune,  which  she  managed  very 
shrewdly,  and  which  enabled  her  to  make  love  the  pursuit 
of  her  life  without  making  it  a  business,  she  left  early  the 
parental  roof  and  established  an  independent  housi-bold. 
Sli(^  was  beautiful,  she  was  sjiirited;  Scarron,  Saint-Evre- 
mond,  Molii^re,  I'ontoneile,  Larociicfoueauld,  and  others 
read  their  works  in  her  salon  ;  but,  above  all,  she  was  fas- 
cinating, and  it  soon  became  indispensable  for  all  young 
men  of  birth,  wealth,  and  elegant  ambitions  to  be  intro- 
duced to  her.  One  lover  followe<i  the  other  In  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  this  life  went  on  uninterruptedly  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  She  was  the  mistress  of  llie  marqui-s  of 
Sevign*'" ;  in  the  next  generation  liis  son  was  her  lover,  and 
in  the  third  she  seduced  his  grandson.  Her  own  son.  who 
had  been  educated  by  the  father  and  kept  in  ign<>ranco  of 
the  mother,  fi-ll  desperately  in  lovii  with  her.  and  when,  in 
order  to  ]ircvent  a  horrible  crime,  she  ua-^  compelled  to  re- 
veal the  secret  suddenly  to  him,  the  young  nnm  blew  out 
his  brains  in  her  presence,  but  slie  herself  remained  com- 
paratively cool  at  the  affair.  At  last  a  change  eame. 
She  was  now  over  sev.-nty.  Young  men  began  to  call  her 
"Mademoiselle  de  L'KncloH,"  ami  not,  as  formerly,  simply 
"  Ninon."  Ladies,  even  i»f  the  liighest  nosilir.n  and  of  the 
finest  education,  now  began  to  crowd  her  salon,  and  for 
many  years  buiger  her  sncini  ponilion  wjis  very  brilliant. 
She  felt  sad.  however,  as  her  letterH  to  Saint-Kvreniond. 
who  wrote  her  biography,  show,  but  (hero  was  no  remedy, 
To  tiie  student  her  cnaracter  dites  not  seem  to  bo  of  any 
great  interest,  but  her  life  is  exceedingly  eharaelerislio  of 
the  age  in  which  she  Hvcl.  Her  salon  and  Ibe  Uevoealion 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  prepnrt*  the  feeling  very  well  for  the 
scenes  of  the  French  llevolution.  She  attained  a  groat 
ligc,  dying  at  Paris  Oct.  17.  1705.       Ci.ehexm  Pcteusen. 

Leiic'zy,  or  Lcnozyc'a,  town  of  Itussia.  in  tlie  gov- 


erament  of  Warsaw.     It  bos   some   linen   manufactures. 
Pop.  5:;3S. 

Lcndina'ra  [Lat.  Lendenarifr]^  a  small  town  of  N. 
Italy,  in  the  ]>rovince  of  Rovigo,  about  25  miles  S.  W.  of 
Padua.  This  very  ancient  town  was  the  subjiict  of  much 
contention  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  now  contains  gome 
handsome  churches,  with  fine  jiictures  by  Paul  Veronese^ 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  etc.     Pop.  in  1874,  C9U9. 

I^e  Neve  (Jons),  b.  in  England  about  1679;  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  became  rector  of 
Thornton  Ic-Moor,  Lincolnshire.  D.  about  1741.  lie  was 
a  zealous  collector  of  biographical  materials;  wrote  Faxti 
Ecctcgiic  Anglicann'  (1716),  j}t<iiitiinrnt(i  Anrflicann  (9  vols., 
1700-19).  /.iVeff  of  the  Protent'iut  n,'^hap>t\l720),  liirH  of 
the  Arrhhhhops  (172.'I),  and  other  minor  works.  A  new 
edition  of  the  Fasti  was  published  in  1854  (3  vols.)  by  T. 
Duffus  Hardy,  assistant  keeper  of  the  public  records,  with 
a  continuation  down  to  that  year.  While  the  original  edi- 
tion contained  only  11,000  entries,  Hardy's  edition  con- 
tainecl  data  respecting  more  than  30,000  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

L'Enfant' (Pierre  Chari.es), b.  in  France  in  1755; 
came  to  America  with  La  Fayette  in  1777,  and  served  in 
the  Revolution  as  an  officer  of  engineers;  became  captain 
in  177S ;  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Savannah  ;  promoted 
to  be  major  in  1783 ;  was  engineer  at  Fort  Mifllin  in  1794  ; 
drew  up  the  plan  for  the  city  of  Washington,  and  was  ar- 
chitect of  some  of  the  public  Ijuildings  at  that  capital.  In 
1S12  ho  was  appointed  professor  of  engineering  at  West 
I'oint  limitary  Academy,  but  declined.  D.  in  Princo 
George's  co.,  Md.,  June  14,  1825. 

Len'itives  [Lat.  lenire,  to  **  soften  "],  in  medicine,  sub- 
stances whicii,  without  specially  active  virtues  of  their  own, 
possess  by  reason  of  viscidity  the  ]>ower  to  mechanically 
sheathe  mucous  membranes  or  raw  surfaces  from  the  action 
of  irritants.  Such  arc  the  bland  fixed  oils,  glycerine,  and 
solutions  of  gummy  and  starchy  substances. 

ErjWAun  Curtis. 

Lciikoran%  town  of  Russia,  in  thegoverunient  of  liaku, 
on  the  Cat^pian  Sea.  In  its  vicinity  are  many  hot  sulphur 
springs  of  great  medicinal  repute.     Po]>.  5644. 

LiCn'nep,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Lennep,  an 
affluent  of  the  Rhine,  has  extensive  manufactures  of  linen, 
woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  especially  of  ribbons. 
Pop.  7653. 

Lennep,  van  (Jacob),  b.  in  Amsterdam  Mar.  25,  1802; 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Leyden  ;  practised  with 
great  success  as  an  advocate:  was  appointed  attorney-gen- 
eral for  the  province  of  North  Holland,  and  d.  Aug.  26, 
ISGS.  Ho  made  his  debut  in  literature  with  a  volume  of 
poems,  yutional  Lffjcnda,  and  shortly  afler,  under  the  Bel- 
gian revolution  of  1830,  his  two  comedies,  the  Frontier  Vil- 
lage and  the  Villayc  hryond  the  Froittirr.  were  performed 
with  great  success.  He  wrote  uttout  thirty  nuire  dramas, 
some  of  which  wore  received  with  great  applause.  But  it 
was  chieffy  as  a  novel-writer  ho  gained  his  fame.  Inspired 
by  the  example  of  Walter  Scott,  he  treated  the  history  of 
his  fatherland  in  a  series  of  romances,  about  50  in  all,  and 
several  of  these  acquired  a  great  ri-putation  and  were  trans- 
lated into  (lernnm,  French,  and  English  ;  as,  for  instance, 
T/ir  n.,xi^  of  iJrIcnma  and   The  Adoptnl  Son. 

Ivcnni-Lcnapc.     Sec  Hhi.awakks. 

Len'ni  Mills,  post-v.of  iMiddhtown  tp.,  Delaware  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  R.  R. 

Lcn'nox,  county  of  t>ntario,  Canada,  bordering  on  Lake 
Ontariti.  includes  Andierst  Island  in  that  lake.  It  is  Irav- 
erset!  by  the  (Jrand  Trunk  Railway.  The  county  of  Ad- 
dington  is  joined  to  it  for  judicial  purposes.  The  soil  is 
fertile.     Cap.  Nepanee.     Pop.  I6,3H6. 

Lennox  f  Cmaui.otte  Ramsay),  b.  in  New  York  in  1720, 
her  father,  C(d.  James  Kamsay,  being  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  province;  went  to  L<'ndon  at  the  age  of  fitleen;  de- 
voted herself  to  literature,  and  wrolo  uo\els  which  obtained 
great  popularity.  She  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Richard- 
son ami  Dr.  Johnson.  Among  her  works  were  a  vulumo 
of  PurmH  (1752);  Thv  Frm-ttr  (^uLrutr  (1753);  Shakfurarr 
Jiluntrntt'd  (1753-54),  a  colleolion  of  tales  used  by  Sbuk- 
Spearo  in  his  plots  :  I/enrirtta,  a  Xovrl  { I75H) ;  Pfiilainirr, 
(I  Dramatic  Fii'toral  {\7^*^)  :  Sophia  (1703);  Father  firu- 
moi/'n  (ireek  Thratrr;  and  a  translation  of  the  duke  of  Sully's 
Mrntoira  (17ni).      I),  in  London  Jan. 4,  IS04. 

Lennox  (Kari.r  and  IH-kis  ok).  See  Stkwaiit  and 
RioinioNn. 

Lennox  (Lord  Okorof  Hr.snvb  Orv.,  b.  in  England 
Nov.  27,  1737,  wa-i  second  son  to  <'hnrlex  Lennox,  second 
duke  of  Richmond  :  entered  the  army  in  1751  ;  distingniphcd 
himself  in  the  (lernntn  eiimpatcns  nn  nido-di'entnp  to  (ho 
tluke  of  CuiiilKrlaiid  { X",'-'  I  and  \"  the  kinv:  '  ITt'L'j  ;  ml.  red 
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Parliament  in  1761 ;  attended  his  brother,  the  third  duke 
of  Richmond,  in  his  embassy  to  France  in  1T65  ;  became 
lieutenant-general  in  1777  ;  constable  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don and  governor  of  Plymouth  in  1781  ;  general  and  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council  in  1793.  D.  at  Stoke  Park  Mar. 
2j,  1805. 

Lennox  (Lord  Wii.i.i.ui  Pitt),  b.  in  England  Sept.  20, 
171,1'J,  the  fourth  son  of  the  fourth  duke  of  Richmond,  and 
godson  of  William  Pitt;  educated  at  Westminster  ;  entered 
the  army  ;  was  for  some  years  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
duke  of'Wellington  ;  has  been  a  voluminous  contributor  to 
the  Sportimi  licn'cw  and  to  several  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers. Among  his  works  arc  Compton  Anrllrii  (1841),  Tin: 
Tiifl-HiiJiter  (1843), /'em/  Humillon  {l»i2),  Pl,!l!p  Court- 
tie^(1857),  Mcrric  EixjUtnd  (l&il).  Rucreatinnsof  a  Sjiorls- 
)nnii(1862),  Fifty  Years'  Biographical  Ilfminiscences(\%^Z), 
Adrentures  of  a  Man  of  Family  (1S64) ;  and  Drafts  on  my 
Memory  (IS05). 

Len'noxville,  post-v.  of  Compton  co.,  Quebec,  Canada, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Massawippi  Valley  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railways.  3  miles  from  Sherbrooke:  is  the  seat  of 
Bishops'  College,  a  flourishing  institution.  Pop.  about  900. 
Lenoir',  county  in  E.  North  Carolina.  Area,  400  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina 
R.  R.  and  the  navigable  Neuse  River.  It  is  level  and  fer- 
tile. Rice,  cotton,  and  corn  are  staple  products.  Cap. 
Kinston.     Pop.  10,434. 

Lenoir,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Caldwell  co.,  N.  C,  15 
miles  N.  of  Morganton.  It  is  the  seat  of  Lenoir  Female 
College.     Pop.  of  v.  446;  of  tp.  2054. 

Lenoir  ((Jen.  Wili.i.\m).  b.  in  Brunswick  co.,Va.,  May 
31,  1751;  removed  in  childhood  to  North  l^arolina;  took 
an  active  part  in  the  campaigns  against  the  British  and 
Tories  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina;  was  for 
sixty  years  justice  of  the  peace  ;  often  a  member  of  both 
branehea  of  the  legislature  ;  president  of  the  senate  for  five 
years;  then  jiresident  of  the  council,  and  for  the  last  eigh- 
teen years  of  his  life  inajor-gcneral  of  the  State  militia.  D. 
at  Fort  l>eli«nce.  N.  c'May  6,  1S3S). 

Lenormand'  (Marie  Anse  Adelaide),  b.  in  Alenfon 
May  27,  1772  ;  came  in  1790  to  Paris  as  saleswoman  in  a 
linen  shop,  and  .appeared  in  1793  as  a  forlune-teller.  She 
was  several  times  arrested — in  1794,  1809,  and  1821 — but 
this  circumstance  only  contributed  to  make  her  more  popu- 
lar. During  the  empire  her  rooms  were  visited  by  people 
of  the  highest  rank,  even  by  the  empress  Josephine,  and 
when,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  she  went  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pellc,  she  attracted  the  attention  of  the  assembled  mon- 
archs.  especially  of  Alexander  of  Russia,  .\fter  1S30  she 
was  ne.irly  forgotten,  and  d.  in  obscurity  June  25,  1843, 
but  her  life,  and  even  her  writings,  Mfmoires  historiques  et 
secrets  sitr  I'imjieratrice  Josephine  (1829),  etc..  are  not  with- 
out interest  fur  the  mental  physiognomy  of  those  times. 

Lenormant'  (Charles),  b.  in  Paris.  France,  June  1, 
1802;  studied  law;  travelled  in  Italy,  where  he  gave  spe- 
cial attention  to  archa>ology  ;  became  in  1825  inspector  of 
fine  arts:  accompanied  Champollion  the  younger  to  Egypt 
in  1828  ;  took  an  active  part  as  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion for  exploring  the  Murea  ;  became  after  the  revolution 
of  1830  chief  of  the  section  of  fine  arts  at  the  ministry  of 
the  interior,  keeper  of  books  and  antiquities  at  the  royal 
libr.ary,  professor  at  the  Sorbonne  (1835),  and  professor  of 
Egyptian  archeology  at  the  College  of  France.  He  wrote 
numerous  treatises  on  art,  numismatics,  ceramics,  and 
Egyptology,  as  well  as  on  religion  and  history,  and  was 
editor  for  many  years  of  the  Correspoitdant  magazine.  D. 
at  Athens  Nov.  24,  1859. — His  wife,  Amelie,  a  niece  of 
Madame  Recamier,  edited  the  correspondence  of  that  cele- 
brated lady  (1859),  besides  writing  works  on  Madame  de 
Sliicl  (1802)  and  the  Women  of  the  Rerobaion  (1865). 

Lenormant  (Francois),  son  of  Charles,  b.  at  Paris  in 
1835  ;  was  educated  by  his  father,  following  his  footsteps 
as  an  archaiologist,  to  which  he  added  a  thorough  study 
of  the  languages  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  in  which 
department  he  has  become  a  leading  authority.  He  is 
especially  prominent  for  his  important  researches  in  the 
Accadian  language:  and  after  travelling  in  Egypt,  Tur- 
key, and  Greece  became  in  1874  professor  of  archaeology  at 
the  Bibliothcque.  His  Manual  of  the  Ancient  History  of 
the  East  (3  vols.,  1868-69;  Am.  ed.  2  vols..  1869-70)  is  the 
best  modern  compendium  of  the  results  of  Egyptian.  Phoeni- 
cian, and  Assyrian  researches.  Other  important  works  are 
Lcttres^assyriologitjues  et  epiffraphiqucs  (.3  vols.,  1871-72- 
73)  ;  Etudes  accadiennea  (18i'3-74)  ;  //((  Marjie  chez  les  As- 
syriens  ( 1874),  and  Lesjtremieres  Civilisations  ( 1874).  From 
none  of  the  recent  workers  in  the  field  of  the  cuneiform 
monuments  have  greater  results  been  obtained, 
Len'ox,  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  111.  Pop.  948. 
Lenox,  tp.  of  Iowa  co.,  la.     Pop.  415. 


Lenox,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  5  miles 
S.  of  Pittstield.  It  was  long  the  county-scat.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Housatonic  River  and  R.  R.,  and  has  manufactures 
of  iron,  plate  glass,  lime,  lumber,  flour,  brick,  etc.  Iron  ore 
and  limestone  are  obtained  here.  The  town  has  4  churches, 
a  public  library,  and  a  good  high  school.  It  is  a  favorite 
place  of  summer  i-csort.     Pop.  1965. 

Lenox,  tp.  of  Macomb  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  2134. 
Lenox,  post-tp.  of  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Oneida  Lake» 
has  several  mineral  springs  and  beds  of  iron  and  gypsum. 
It  contains  Canastota,  Oneida,  and  many  other  villages. 
Pop.  9816. 
Lenox,  post-tp.  of  Ashtabula  co.,  0.     Pop.  752. 
Lenox,  tp.  of  Susquehanna  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1751. 
Lens,  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Pas  de 
Calais,  on  the  Souchez,  an  affluent  of  the  Scheldt,  has  im- 
portant coal-mines  in  its  vicinity.     Pop.  5708. 

Lens  [Lat.  lens,  a  "  lentil  "],  in  optics,  a  transparent 
substance  bounded  by  opposite  curved  surfaces,  or  by  one 
piano  and  one  curved  surface,  the  curvature  being  usually 
spherical.  The  projjerty  of  a  lens  is  to  refract  or  bend 
the  rays  of  a  pencil  of  light  transmitted  through  it  sym- 
metrically toward  or  from  a  fixed  line  called  the  axis. 
The  axis  is  fixed  by  the  condition  that  the  tangents  to  the 
opjiosito  surfaces  at  the  points  where  it  meets  them  are 
parallel  to  each  other  and  perpendicular  to  this  axis. 
Lenses  are  called  converging  or  <livcrging  lenses  according 
to  the  efl'ect  produced  by  them  upon  parallel  rays.  They 
are  of  several  kinds,  distinguished    by  the  character  of 

their  curvatures.  Six 
forms  are  shown  in  the 
figure,  the  first  a  doulde 
convex,  the  second  a 
plano-convex,  the  third 
a  double  concave,  the 
fourth  a  plano-concave, 
the  fifth  a  meniscus, 
and  the  sixth  a  con- 
vexo-concave or  concavo-convex,  receiving  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  names  according  as  the  incident  light 
falls  on  the  convex  or  the  concave  side.  The  use  of 
lenses  in  optical  instruments  is  to  aid  vision  by  forming 
images  of  objects,  to  be  viewed  instead  of  the  objects 
themselves;  which  they  do  by  causing  pencils  of  light 
from  the  several  points  of  such  object  to  converge  to- 
ward or  diverge  from  corresponding  points,  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lens,  and  in  the 
second  on  the  same  side.  These  jioints  arc  called  foci. 
The  image  is  positive  and  real  when  formed  by  converging 
rays;  negative  and  imaginary  when  without  being  actually 
formed  it  seems  to  exist  to  the  eye  receiving  the  diverging 
rays.  Only  one  of  the  pencils  from  the  object  can  have  its 
axis  coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  lens;  but  every  ob- 
lique pencil  has,  nevertheless,  an  axis  passing  through  the 
oijtical  centre  of  the  lens;  and  the  focus  of  each  pencil 
will  be  found  in  the  axis  of  that  pencil  or  in  the  axis  pro- 
longed. It  is  unfortunately  true,  however,  that  the  rays 
refracted  from  the  border  of  a  lens  of  spherical  curvature 
meet  the  axis  at  a  point  less  distant  from  the  lens  than 
that  in  which  those  nearer  the  centre  meet  it.  Hence,  the 
focus  of  a  simple  lens  is  not  a  single  point ;  or  rather, 
every  elementary  ring  into  which  the  lens  may  be  sujjposed 
to  be  divided  produces  its  own  focus;  and  the  distance  on 
the  axis  between  the  focus  of  the  extreme  border  and  that 
of  the  rays  indefinitely  near  the  centre  is  called  the  spher- 
ical aberration.  It  is  furthermore  true  that  inasmuch  as 
the  r,ays  of  the  difi'ercnt  colors  of  light  are  unequally  re- 
friingiide.  these  different  colors  have  foci  differently  distant 
from  the  lens  ;  the  focus  of  the  red  being  most  distant,  and 
that  of  the  violet  least.  This  separation  of  the  different 
colors  is  called  dispersion,  and  the  distance  along  the 
axis  between  the  foci  of  the  rays  of  greatest  and  least  re- 
frangibility  is  called  the  chromatic  aberration.  Si>hcrical 
lenses  would  therefore  be  of  little  use  in  optics  if  it  were 
not  possible  so  to  combine  them  as  to  neutralize  the 
effects  of  both  these  two  kinds  of  aberration.  Chromatic 
aberration  may  be  corrected  by  using  a  convex  lens  formed 
of  a  material  of  low  dispersive  power  in  combination  with 
a  concave  in  which  this  power  is  higher.  Two  such  lenses 
placed  in  contact  may  be  so  adjusted  to  each  other  that 
their  absolute  dispersions  shall  be  equal  and  opposite, 
while  there  is  a  predominance  of  refracting  power  in  the 
converging  glass  by  which  it  may  form  an  image.  In  such 
combinations  the  converging  lens  employed  is  usually  of 
crown  glass  and  double  convex,  its  diverging  mate  being 
plano-convex  and  of  flint  glass.  The  convexity  of  one  side 
of  the  double  convex  is  in  this  ease  made  of  exactly  the 
same  curvature  as  the  concavity  of  the  plano-concave,  and 
the  two  are  usually  united  with  Canada  balsam  or  other 
transparent  cement;  by  which  means  the  loss  of  light  in 
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consequence  of  reflection  at  the  surfaces  of  contact  is 
almost  wholly  prevented,  t'hromatio  aberration  cannot  bo 
perfectly  corrected  by  a  combiimtion  of  two  j^lass'es  only, 
becau.se  it  is  not  true  that  the  dis|iersivc  powers  of  different 
xnediii  are  in  precisely  the  same  ratio  for  each  of  the  ele- 
mentary ci>lori?.  Combiualions  of  three  different  lenses 
have  therefore  sometimes  been  used  in  telescopes,  in  order 
to  correct  the  very  small  uecondary  dispersion  which  is  left 
in  any  combination  of  two.  But  this  is  a  refinement  which 
is  in  general  hardly  necessary.  A  combination  of  glasses 
for  the  correction  of  color  is  called  an  achromatic  combina- 
tion. A  combination  designed  to  de-lroy  the  eftect  of 
spherical  aberration  is  called  aplanatic.  The  spherical 
aberration  of  a  single  lens  can  never  be  less  than  1.07 
times  the  thickness  of  the  lens.  This  is  the  amount  of 
aberration  in  a  lens  made  of  glass  having  an  index  of  re- 
fraction of  1.5,  of  which  the  two  opposing  curvatures  have 
radii  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  six,  the  incident  rays  falling 
upon  the  more  convex  surface.  If  the  index  is  greater, 
the  disproportion  of  the  radii  of  curvature  must  be  greater 
also.  For  the  index  1. fi.it  is  one  to  fourteen.  For  the  in- 
dex l.GSfi,  it  is  one  to  inBnitc — (.  e.  a  plano-convex.  By 
a  combination  of  a  double  convex  and  a  meniscus  (whoso 
radii  of  curvature  may  be  calculated  Fig.  2. 

when  the  index  of  refraction  of  the 
glass  is  given)  the  spherical  aberra- 
tion in  the  axis  may  be  completely 
corrected.  Such  a  combination  was 
first  described  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  IJiit  tins  is  a 
fact  of  no  practical  value,  because  the  aberration  of  ob- 
lique pencils  in  such  combinations  is  very  great,  A  menis- 
cus having  the  curvature  of  a  prolate  ellipsoid,  and  an  op- 
posing spherical  concave  surface  whose  centre  of  curvature 
is  the  more  distant  focus,  will  concentrate  rays  falling 
parallel  to  its  axis  upon  its  convex  surface  truly  into  that 
more  distant  focus:  provided  the  index  of  refraction  of  the 
material  is  equal  to  the  semi-axis  major  di\ided  by  the  ec- 
centricity. A  plano-convex  lens  of  which  the  convex  side 
has  the  curvature  of  a  hyperboloid  will,  on  a  like  supposi- 
tion as  to  the  index,  cause  rays  incident  on  the  plane  surface 
parallel  to  its  axis  to  converge  truly  into  the  more  distant 
focus  of  the  hyperboloid.     In  these  cases,  however,  the  ob- 
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liquo  pencils  suffer  aberration  :  and  though  probably  for 
celestial  objects,  in  which  the  extreme  obliquity  of  the  pen- 
cils is  very  small,  they  might  bo 
useful,  the  difficulty  of  constructing 
glasses  of  such  curvature  prevents 
their  being  used.  An  achromatic 
combination  of  two  lensc;?  like  that 
shown  in  Fig.  3  is  aplanatic  also  for 
two  points  on  the  lino  of  its  axis; 
but  tho  oblique  pencils  still  have 
aberration  at  these  distances.  These 
points  arc  indicated  in  the  figure  at 
rt  and  6.  It  was  discovered,  how- 
ever, in  I>i2l>,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  hister  of 
London,  that  the  aberrations  of  ob- 
lique pencils  from  radiants  at  these 
dij^tanccs  are  contrary  to  each  other, 
and  also  that  the  focus  conjugate  to 
a  radiant  at  the  shorter  of  these  dis- 
tances, b,  is  negative,  while  that  con- 
jugate to  a  radiant  at  the  longer  dis- 
tance, r(,  is  jiositive:  so  that  if  an 
object  be  placed  at  the  nearer  apla- 
natic focus  of  a  given  combination, 
its  image  is  a  virtual  image  formed 
behind  itself:  and  if  the  place  of 
this  virtual  image  be  at  the  distance 
of  tho  remoter  aplanatic  focus  of  a 
second  combination,  a  positive  imago 
will  bo  formed  beyond  this  second 
combination  which  will  be  free  from 
both  spherical  and  chromatic  aberra- 
tion, as  well  in  oblique  axes  as  in  Iho 
principal  axis.  In  Fig.  '.i  the  lino 
vil  shows  the  ilircetion  of  a  ray  from  /»,  and  tho  lino  /}/  that 
of  a  ray  from  ft.  The  first  produced  toward  tho  right  would 
meet  the  axis  behind  h.     Tliu  scoond  continued  to  the  left 


would  meet  the  axis  beyond  the  lens.  In  Fig.  4,  6  is  the 
nearer  aplanatic  focus  of  the  lens  /i  ;  and  its  conjugate  a 
is  the  remote  aplanatic  focus  of  the  U-ns  ,1.  By  tho  use  of 
both  lenses,  tberetore,  an  object  at  b  will  form  an  image  be- 
yond A  which  will  be  free  from  aberration  both  of  color 
and  of  sphericity.  This  discovery  of  Mr.  Lister  was  the 
foundation  of  the  wonderful  imi)rovement  introduced  into 
the  compound  microscope  about  forty  years  ago.  Besides 
the  evils  of  aberration  attendant  on  the  use  of  spherical 
lenses,  there  is  another  which  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
images  formed  are  not  |)lane,  but  curved,  even  after  abcr- 
rati<tn  has  been  corrected.  This  defect  has,  however,  been 
also  removed  in  the  Micnosroi'i;  by  combinations  explained 
in  the  article  on  that  instrument  (which  see). 

F,  A.  P.  Barxakd. 
Lent  [Ger.  Lenz,  "spring;"  according  to  some  writers 
because  the  days  friif/tht  u :  others  derive  it  from  fruH,  a 
'*  Icntile,"  that  food  being  largely  eaten  during  the  Lenten 
season],  the  fast  of  forty  (hiy:i  (not  counting  Sundays) 
which  begins  with  Ash  Wednesday  and  ends  with  Easter 
Sunday.  It  is  observed  by  the  Kastern,  Roman,  Anglican, 
Lutheran,  and  some  otlier  ehurehes.  It  commemorates  the 
forty  days'  fast  of  our  Ltprd  in  the  wiUlerncss.  The  Greek 
Church  lengthens  it  to  forty-eight  days. 

Lcntan'do  [It.].  In  music,  this  term,  when  applied 
to  a  series  ot  notes,  signifies  a  gradual  and  regular  decrease 
of  rapidity.  It  frequently  occurs  in  connection  with  medial 
and  hnal  cadences,  and  in  passages  marked  as  expressive, 
where  it  has  the  effect  of  a  gradual  dying  out  or  melting 
away  of  the  sound  into  comparative  stillness. 

Ijen'tile  [Lat.  hits'],  the  Ervum  Irus.  an  annual  legu- 
minous herb  of  the  Old  AVorld,  resembling  the  vetch  or 
pea,  and  extensively  cultivated  as  food.  'I'he  seed  is  the 
part  employed.  It  is  smaller,  more  nutritive,  and  more 
digestible  than  tho  pea.  There  are  many  varieties.  It 
grows  well  on  the  poorest  lands,  and  might  be  cultivated 
in  tho  Southern  I'.  S.  Lentile  Hour  is  used  for  invalids, 
and  is  palatable  and  excellent.  The  vine  is  small,  but  af- 
fords excellent  fodder  for  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle.  Fre- 
senius  found  in  100  parts  of  air-dried  seed — starch  ;^5.5, 
gum  7,  sugar  1.5,  legumine  25,  fat  2.6,  cellulose,  pectine, 
etc.  12,  ash  2.3,  and  water  1-L  Lentiles  have  recently  been 
introduced  into  England. 

Lonti'ni  [Lat.  Leonthti],  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Syracqse,  about  23  miles  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse. Interesting  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city,  such  as  re- 
mains of  aqueducts,  cisterns,  tombs,  etc.,  still  exist,  and 
vases,  coins,  and  inscriptions  are  found  in  abundance.  In 
ifs  neighborhood  may  still  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
of  Bricinia,  mentioned  by  Thucydides.  In  ■12()  n.c.  Leon- 
tini  sent  to  Athens  for  help  against  Syracuse.  In  214  B.  c. 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  present  town  is 
composed  of  respectable  buildings,  and  the  streets  are  com- 
modious. Its  trade  and  industry  arc  considerable.  Pop. 
in  lt<74.  10.578. 

lien'to  [It.],  one  of  the  terms  used  in  music  to  express 
a  slow  and  sombre  species  of  movement.  Lento  is  very 
slightly  quicker  than  "large"  and  ••adagio,"  The  super- 
lative, Icntiiiiimo,  implies  a  further  retardation  of  time. 

Lcn'tullis  was  the  name  of  a  celebratccl  patrician 
family  of  ancient  Home,  belonging  to  the  //'•?"*  t^itnulia. 
Ono  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  this  family  was 
Publius  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura.  He  was  consul  in  71 
B.  c.  but  in  the  following  year  he  was  ejected  from  tho 
senate,  together  with  sixty-three  others,  on  account  of  the 
open  scandals  of  his  private  life.  This  event  briuiglit  him 
in  connection  with  that  |)arty  in  Uome  which  wislu^l  to 
overthrow  the  republican  institutions;  ancl  after  Catiline 
left  the  city  in  03  ii.  c.  Lentulus  was  actually  at  the  head 
of  the  CfMispiracy.  The  undertaking  failed,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  his  irresoluteness  and  weakness,  and  it  was  wholly 
his  awkwardness  and  utter  lack  of  cautiousness  in  his  rela- 
tions to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobrogcs  which  furnished 
Cicero  with  evidences  on  which  he  eonid  arrest  Iho  leaders 
of  tho  conspiracy  and  bring  Ihem  before  the  court.  Len- 
tulus was  strangled  in  the  pristm  of  the  Capitol. 

Lenz  (.lAKon  Michaki.  RriNHtu.n).  h.  at  Sessweyen. 
Livonia.  Jan.  12,  1750;  studied  at  Konigsbcrg.  and  «ent 
in  1771  as  tutor  for  two  young  noblemen  lo  Strasbourg, 
where  ho  associated  much  with  Goethe  ami  .Tung  Stilling. 
After  Goethe  left  Strasbourg.  Lcnz  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  Fredorica  Brion  of  Sesenheim,  and  seems  lo  have  led 
a  rather  wild  life.  In  I77fi  he  went  to  Weimar;  htU  un- 
able lo  bring  bis  life  into  harujony  with  the  demnnd"  of 
good  soeietv,  he  soon  left  again,  roved  nronml  from  plneo 
to  place,  half  insane,  and  d.  in  niter  misery  at  Moscow  May 
24,  17H2.  His  works,  monlly  consisting  of  dramas,  were 
collected  in  three  volumes  in  1H2M  by  Tieek.  Like  his  life, 
thev  present  only  a  loo^e  series  of  iinjiulsc^.  incohcreiil  anr) 
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often  repulsive.  But  just  as  his  life  derives  a  certain  in- 
txTest  from  his  connection  with  Goethe,  so  his  works  are  of 
value  to  the  student  of  German  literature  as  illustrations 
of  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  so-called  Sturm  und 
Uning  period. 

Le'o,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  about 
July  22  and  leaves  about  Aug.  23.  The  constellation  of 
the  same  name,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  heavens,  occupies 
the  zodiacal  region  corresponding  to  the  sign  Virgo,  and 
contains  many  remarkable  nebula?. 

Leo,  the  name  of  six  emperors  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire: Leo  I.,  the  Thracian  (4j7— i74),  b.  in  Thracia  about 
400,  was  only  a  miliiary  tribune  when  the  emperor  Marcian 
died  in  457.  But  Aspar,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  dared  not  grasp  at  the  crown  himself,  as  he  was  a 
foreigner  )»y  birth^  of  the  nation  of  the  Alani,  and  an  Arian 
by  creed.  He  raised  Leo  to  the  throne,  persuaded  that  he 
was  too  indolent  to  eare  f^jr  anything  more  than  the  at- 
tributes of  power.  Leo.  however,  soon  emancipated  him- 
self from  the  influence  of  Aspar,  and  even  seized  the  very 
first  opportunity  of  getting  cntirelj'  rid  of  him.  A  magnif- 
icent expedition  was  undertaken  in  connection  with  Anthe- 
niius,  eni]>eror  of  the  West,  against  Genseric,  king  of  the 
Vandals  in  Africa.  The  expedition  failed  utterly,  and  the 
odium  of  the  failure  was  thrown  on  Aspar.  The  Vandals 
being  Arians  like  the  Byzantine  minister,  a  rumor  of  trea- 
son arose,  and  under  the  riots  which  ensued  Leo  had  A^spar 
killed  in  the  interior  of  the  palace.  In  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  several  successful  campaigns  had  been  made 
against  the  Huns,  but  in  the  latter  part  military  calamities 
were  added  to  inundations,  earthquakes,  and  conflagrations. 
Leo  L  was  the  first  Christian  king  who  at  the  ceremony  of 
coronation  received  his  crowu  from  the  hands  of  a  bishop — 
an  ominous  precedent;  he  favored  the  clergy  much,  and  is 
generally  called  the  Great  by  the  orthodox  party;  the 
Arians  called  him  MnccUa,  the  "butcher." — Leo  IL  (from 
Jan.  to  Nov..  474)  was  a  grandson  of  Leo  I.,  and  only  four 
years  old  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather. — Leo  IIL,  thk 
■'isAiRiAN  (717-741 ),  b.  in  Isauria  about  680  of  poor  parents, 
enlisted  in  the  army,  where  he  rose  rapidly,  and  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Eastern  army  against  the  Saracens 
in  71ft.  when  Theodoslus  IIL  deposed  and  exiled  Anastasius 
II.  Leo  chose  not  to  acknowledge  Theodosius  III.,  march- 
ed his  army  against  him  in  the  name  of  Anastasius  II.,  de- 
feated him,  and  seized  the  crown  for  himself.  The  Saracens 
followed  him,  and  besieged  Constantinople  for  two  years, 
but  having  been  routed  several  times,  they  were  at  last  re- 
pelled with  great  loss.  In  726  he  issued  an  edict  ordering 
all  images  to  be  removed  from  the  churches  of  the  empire, 
and  thus  began  the  memorable  contest  between  the  icono- 
clasts and  iconolaters  which  disturbed  the  empire  for  more 
than  a  century.  The  immediate  result  of  the  edict  was  a 
general  commotion,  especially  in  the  western  provinces, 
and  in  72S  the  exarchate  became  lost  to  the  Byzantine 
crown. — Leo  IV.  (77o-780),  b.  in  750,  a  son  of  Constantine 
v.,  whom  he  succeeded.  He  was  mild  and  tolerant,  but 
weak:  his  generals,  however,  were  very  successful  against 
the  Bulgarians  and  Arabs. — Leo  V.,  the  Armenian  (818- 
830),  arrived  from  the  commandership  of  the  army  to  the 
throne  through  a  long  series  of  despicable  treasons;  but 
having  once  established  himself  firmly  on  the  throne  by 
his  brilliant  victories  over  the  Bulgarians  and  Arabs,  he 
showed  himself  an  administrator  of  uncommon  ability. 
Keforms  were  introduced,  and  the  whole  administrative 
system  placed  on  a  footing  of  honesty  and  justice.  He  was 
violent,  however,  even  cruel,  and  utterly  intolerant.  He 
persecuted  the  worshippers  of  images  with  great  severity. 
At  last  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  he  was  murdered  on 
Christmas  Day  in  the  church,  before  the  altar. — Leo  VI., 
THE  Philosopher  (8S6-912),  b.  in  S6j,  a  son  of  Basil  I., 
whom  he  succeeded.  He  was  a  writer.  His  Orociiia  is  a 
poem  in  iambic  verses,  prophesying  the  fate  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  ;  there  are  several  editions  of  it.  His  OrationeSj 
numbering  thirty-three,  are  composed  mostly  on  theologi- 
cal subjects;  there  is  no  collected  edition  of  them,  but 
some  are  found  in  Baronius's  .lujirt^es,  others  in  B HI ifitheca 
jxftrum,  etc.  More  important  was  his  treatise  on  military 
affairs,  mostly  consisting  of  extracts  from  other  writers. 
There  exist  many  editions  of  this  work,  as  well  as  an  Eng- 
lish translation  by  John  Cheke  (1554),  and  a  French  by 
Joly  de  Mezeray  (1771).  The  reign  of  this  ruler  was  one 
uninterrupted  series  of  stupidities  and  failures. 

Leo  L,  Saint,  Pope,  regarded  by  many  Protestants  as 
the  fijst  real  pope,  and  surnamed  the  Great,  b.  about  390, 
probably  at  Rome;  in  early  life  displayed  uncommon  zeal, 
knowledge,  and  capacity,  and  was  often  employed  by  the 
popes  upon  important  ecclesiastical  and  political  duties; 
was  chosen  pope  in  440,  though  only  a  deacon.  Leo  op- 
posed the  Pelagian,  Manicha^an,  Priscillian,  and  Eutychian 
heresies  J  labored  with  great  ability  for  the  extension  of  the 


Roman  primacy;  visited  Attila  in  person  (462),  and  in- 
duced him  to  spare  Rome,  bufin  455  the  city  was  sacked 
by  Genseric.  Leo  d.  Nov.  10,  401.  Of  the  many  editions 
of  his  writings,  the  best  is  that  of  the  Ballerini  (Venice, 
753-757). — Leo  II.,  Saint,  became  pope  in  6f>2,  and  d.  in 
683. — Leo  III.,  a  Roman,  became  pope  in  795  ;  crowned 
Charlemagne  emperor  of  the  West,  and  freed  Rome  from 
Byzantine  domination.  D.  June  11.  SKJ. — Leo  IV.,  a  Ro- 
man, became  pope  in  847  :  built  the  Leonine  wall  about 
the  Vatican  suburb,  which  is  hence  called  the  Leonine  City ; 
restored  the  town  of  Porto,  which  he  colonized  with  Cor- 
sieans,  and  founded  Leopolis  (now  deserted),  12  miles  from 
Civita  Vecchia.  D.  July  17,  S'bo. — Leo  V.,  a  Benedictine 
and  cardinal,  became  pope  Oct.  28,  and  d.  in  prison  Dec.  6, 
()03. — Leo  VI.,  a  Roman,  became  pope  July  6,  928,  and  d. 
Feb.  3.  929. — Leo  VII.,  a  Roman,  became  pope  in  936,  and 
d.  in  939.  lattle  is  known  regarding  him. — Leo  VIII.,  a 
Roman,  was  made  pope  by  Otho  I.  in  963,  in  place  of  the 
infamous  John  XII.  Benedict  V.  was  his  rival.  D.  965. — 
Leo  IX.  {Bruno),  an  Alsatian,  cousin-german  to  Conrad  tho 
Salic,  b.  June  21, 1002  :  became  bishop  of  Taul  in  1026;  was 
celebrated  for  learning;  was  nominated  pope  at  Worms  in 
1048.  and  recognized  at  Rome  in  1049;  was  largely  under 
the  influence  of  Hildebrand,  afterwards  (iregory  VII.  Tho 
great  events  of  his  pontificate  were  the  Berengarian  con- 
troversy and  the  great  exertions  of  Leo  and  Hildebrand 
for  the  extension  of  discipline.  D.  Apr.  13,  1054. — Leo 
X.  (Giovnuni  de'  Medici),  son  of  Lorenzo  tho  Magnificent, 
b.  at  Florence  Dec.  11,  1475  :  received  the  tonsure  and  was 
made  abbot  of  Fontcdolce  and  of  Passignano  when  but 
seven  years  old ;  became  cardinal  in  petto  when  thirteen, 
and  full  cardinal-deacon  when  seventeen  ( 1492) ;  was  exiled 
with  the  other  Medici  in  1494;  served  under  Julius  II, 
against  the  French  as  legate  and  field-marshal,  but  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Ravenna  1512;  by  the  aid  of  the  em- 
peror, the  pope,  Venice,  and  Spain  restored  the  Medici  to 
Florence  1512:  succeeded  Julius  II.  as  pope  1513.  His 
pontificate  is  memorable  for  the  splendor  of  the  papal  court; 
his  extensive  patronage  of  learning  and  art ;  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  University  of  Rome,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  committee  under  the  presidency  of  Lascaris  for  tho 
publication  of  Greek  manuscripts  ;  the  scandalous  and  open 
sale  of  indulgences  in  order  to  procure  the  necessary  means 
of  building  St.  Peter's  church;  the  origination  of  the  Ref- 
ormation under  the  influence  of  Luther,  at  which  he  at  first 
laughed  as  a  ludicrous  monkish  quarrel;  the  confirmation 
and  extension  of  the  Spanish  power  in  Italy  ;  and  the  final 
suppression  of  the  Florentine  republic.  As  a  prince.  Leo  had 
illustrious  qualities;  as  an  ecclesiastic,  he  certainly  failed, 
as  much  from  a  lack  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  as  from  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  tendencies  of  the  critical  times  in 
which  he  lived. — Leo  XI.  (Alasandro  Ottaviano  dc' Medici), 
a  grand-nephew  of  Leo  X.,  b.  at  Florence  1535;  became 
bishop  of  Pistoia  1573;  archbishop  of  Florence  1574;  car- 
dinal 1583  ;  pope  1605  ;  d.  Apr.  27,  1605,  after  a  pontificate 
of  twenty-six  days. — Leo  XII.  {Annihnte  delta  Geuyn),  b. 
Aug.  2,  1760;  became  archbishop  of  Tyre  1793;  cardinal 
in  1816;  pope  in  1823;  extended  papal  authority,  and  re- 
formed some  points  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  adminis- 
tration. D.  Feb.  10.  1829.— Leo  XIII.  {<iiovncrhino  Pecci), 
b.  Mar.  2, 1810,  at  Carpineto,  in  the  diocese  of  Anagni ;  be- 
came a  cardinal  in  1 846 ;  chamberlain  of  the  Sacred  College 
in  1877,  and  pope  in  1S78. 

Leo  (Heinrich),  b.  Mar.  19,  1799,  at  Rudolstadt,  the 
capital  of  the  German  principality  of  Schwartzburg-Rudol- 
stadt.  Under  the  influence  of  Jahn  he  changed  from  medi- 
cine to  history,  took  part  in  Jena  and  Gottingcn  with  great 
energy  in  all  the  agitation  of  the  young  students,  and  wrote 
Uebevdie  Verfassung  der lomhardisvhen  Stiidte  (1820).  But 
suddenly  he  broke  off  all  these  connections,  went  to  Italy 
with  a  stipend  from  the  princess  of  Rudolstadt,  and  became 
on  his  return  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Hegel.  Having 
settled  in  1828  as  professor  in  history  at  the  University  of 
Halle,  he  developed  a  great  productivity,  following  more  or 
less  closely  the  tracks  of  Hegel's  idea?  in  his  Nandbuch  dcr 
Geschichte  des  Mittelalters  (1830).  Gcxchichte  dcr  it'ilivu inch- 
en  Stufiten  (5  vols..  1829),  Zicitf/  Jlucftern  tiicderiliudisrhe 
Geschichten  (2  vols.,  1832-35).  But  once  more  he  suddenly 
an<l  harshly  turned  against  his  own  former  standpoint,  at- 
tacking the  Hegelian  philosophy  in  a  rather  curious  man- 
ner in  his  Vr.  iJiestericeg  und  die  Dcutschcn  Cuivrrsitliten 
(1836),  Stuschreiben  an  Gbrres  (1838),  and  T>ic  Ilcgcliugen 
(18391.  Hengstenberg  had  now  become  his  idol.  Under 
his  influence,  and  in  the  service  of  ultra-reaetionary  tend- 
encies, he  wrote  Lchrhnch  dcr  Vuiicr>^td'jrsrhirhtc  (6  vols., 
1835-44)  und  Leit/aden  fiir  den  Vntcrrirht  in  dcr  Uuivnr- 
sfilgcschichte  (4  vols.,  1838-40),  and  a  number  of  articles  in 
the  Evaugdische  Kirchenzeitmig.     D.  A]ir.  24,  1878. 

Leo  Africa'nus  (Joannes),  originally  named  Al  Has- 
san Idn  MohammeDj  b.  at  Granada,  Spain,  about  1485,  of 
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Moorish  pareuts,  who  emigrated  to  Fez  in  Morocco  after 
the  capture  of  Graaada  !iy  the  Spanianls.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  be  accunpauied  uu  uncle  on  an  emhiissy  to  Tim- 
bucloo,  and  afterward  travelled  throui;h  several  countries 
of  N.  and  Central  Africa,  penetrating  through  Bornoo  to 
Nubia,  descending  the  Nile,  and  extending  liis  explorations 
into  Versia.  Returning  fruni  Constantinople  oy  sea  in 
1517,  ho  was  captured  hy  corsairs  and  taken  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  a  Christian,  was  patronized  by  Pope  Leo 
X.,  whose  name  he  took,  learned  Italian  ami  Latin,  and' 
taught  Arabic.  D.  at  Tunis  in  1562.  His  great  work,  the 
Description  of  A/ririr^  was  written  in  Arabic,  published 
in   Italian  by  Kamusio  (IjOO)  and  in   Latin   by   Elzevir 

Le'o  Alla'tius  [Latinized  form  of  Leon e  ALLAcci],b. 
of  (Jreek  parents  in  the  island  of  Chios  in  1586.  He  was 
taken  when  nine  years  old  to  Calabria  in  Italy,  and  thence 
in  UUlU  to  Koine  to  complete  his  studies;  w:ts  employed  in 
1622  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.  to  superintend  the  transfer  to 
Rome  and  the  incorporation  in  the  Vatican  of  the  Heidel- 
berg library,  which  had  been  given  to  the  pontiff  by  the 
olectorof  Bavaria  :  was  appointed  by  Pope  Alexander  VII. 
in  1661  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  which  oflice  he  held  till  his 
death  in  IfiiiO.  Leo  was  a  proUlie  writer;  his  works  were 
partly  editions  and  elueidations  of  the  classic  and  ecclesi- 
astic \vriters  and  notices  of  authors,  and  partly  treatises 
on  the  history  and  doctrines  of  the  Roman  (.'hurch  and  on 
the  ditTerences  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  ehurehes. 
Though  the  son  of  (Ireek  parents,  ho  was  an  extreme  par- 
tisan of  the  Roman  f'hurcii.  A  complete  list  of  his  pro- 
ductions (50  enumerated  by  Fabrieius)  is  added  to  his 
Ejcercitatio  tie  Mcntuni  T»mp<n-iim  Anttquitrum  (Cologne, 
1645),  and  is  also  given  by  Fabricius  in  his  liibfiot/ieca 
Grtcra,  vol.  xi.  4.'t7  "y'/.,  ed.  ilarlcs.  (Sec  Crcuzer.  Zur  Oesch. 
tier  Cf'isM.  I^Iiidthj'jif.)  H.  DiKSLKR. 

fjCu'bcn^  town  of  Austria,  in  the  province  of  Styria,  on 
the  Mur,  is  beautifully  situated,  well  built,  and  fortified. 
Here  a  preliminary  treaty  was  concluded  (Apr.  18,  1707) 
between  Austria  and  France,  which  was  followed  half  a 
year  later  by  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio. 

liC'obschntZy  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Sile- 
sia, on  the  Zinna,  It  has  a  large  trade  in  wool,  flax,  and 
corn.      Pop.  SL*74. 

Leoeh'arcs,  an  Athenian  sculptor  of  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  eoutury  n.  c,  belonged  to  the  second  Athenian 
school.  Pliny  mentions  several  of  his  works,  and  speaks 
with  enthusiu.HNi  c»f  tbeni.  Of  one,  (Junymedc  carried  off 
hif  the  Etiffh,  which  originally  was  cast  in  bronze,  there  are 
marble  copies  in  Rome  and  Venice. 

JLe'o  Uiac'onus,  b.  about  a.  n.  950  atCaloe  in  Ionia; 
was  sent  to  Constantiuuplc  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  was 
present  f  1)66 J  when  the  populace  broke  out  in  revc)lt  agniust 
the  emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas ;  accompanied  liasJI  II.  in 
the  war  against  the  Itulgarinns,  though  filling  the  office  of 
deacon  ;  wrote  a  liistc»ry  of  the  events  that  took  place  in 
his  own  time  from  A.  D.  1I5U  to  975,  valuable  for  its  in- 
formation, though  faulty  in  style.  This  work  was  first 
published  (Paris,  IHIS)  by  Hasc,  who  has  eoUeeted  in  his 
preface  the  chief  facts  of  his  life;  reissued  in  the  f'orptit 
I/iHtoriiF.  fiifZ'tiitinji:  (llonii,  1S28).  H.  l>iiiSLi:u. 

Le'o  <-rammat'icuH,  of  whose  life  scarcely  anything 
1^  known,  iiml  whose  date  even  is  doubtful,  wrote,  probably 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  umlcr  the  title 
Chronograph  in  {Xpovoy  patina  )y  a  narrative  of  Ryzantinc 
events  from  87.'{  to  DPJ  a.  n.  The  work  is  extant,  and 
was  publislmd  along  with  Theophanen  by  Combefis  (Paris, 

1655).  II.  UULSLKU. 

Leo'la,  tp.  of  Adams  eo.,  Wis.     Pop.  1S5, 

Lcoin'iiistcr,  town  of  Knghind,  in  the  county  of  Hero- 
ford,  on  the  Lugg.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  moat  celebrated 
cattle-breeding  distriet  of  England.     Pop.  6865. 

Leomin«^trr,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Worcester  eo.,  Mass., 
on  the  N;i-ljii;t  liivrrand  on  the  Hoston  Clint(»n  and  Fitch- 
burg  and  tlie  l-'it'-hlmrg  R.  Rs.,  18  miles  N.  of  Worcester 
and  40  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  IJoston.  It  has  a  national  and 
a  savings  bank,  a  newspaper,  5  churches,  a  large  puMic 
library,  a  high  seliiMiJ.  2  hotels,  and  a  number  of  stores. 
The  prineijjal  manufiieturing  business  consists  of  horn 
goods,  furniture,  pianos,  children's  eiirriages.  t:inning  and 
currying,  paper,  woollen,  linen,  leather  board  mills,  and 
fork-works.  The  villiige  is  supplieil  with  aqueduet-water 
at  a  cost  of  about  $l5l).OO0.  and  with  giiswoiks.  It  is  sur- 
rouncled  by  some  of  the  best  fiirming  land  In  the  county. 
Pop.  :isU4.  F.  N.  lioi'TWKP.i,,  Kn.  '*  Kntkuimmsm." 

Kc'on,  province  of  Xorthern  Spain,  comprising  nn  area 
of  Oliid  square  mih-s,  with  ;!60,0<.12  inhnbitants.  It  is  cov- 
ered witli  mountain-ranges,  which,  especially  in  the  north- 
ern port,  enelnsi^  beautiful,  well-watererl,  and  fertile  valleys, 
whilf  tlie  ejishrri  piirts  arc  more  level  and  afford  excellent 
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pasturage.  Large  flocks  of  merino  sheep  are  reared  ;  flax, 
hemp,  maize,  and  fruits  are  raised,  and  many  medicinal 
herbs  are  gathered.  Together  with  the  provinces  of  Sala- 
manca and  Zamora  it  formed  the  former  kingdom  of  Leon, 
founded  in  746  by  Alfonzo  the  Catholic,  who  conquered  it 
from  the  Saracens,  and  was  united  to  Castile  by  Ferdinand 
III.  in  12;;o,  The  inhabitants  of  this  province,  who  gene- 
rally are  uneducated  :ind  la/y,  Imt  honest  ami  noble,  boast 
much  of  the  purity  of  their  blood  and  the  antiquity  of  their 
Christianity. 

Leon,  town  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Leon,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hernesga  and  the  Torio.  Since 
the  annexation  of  the  ohl  kingtlom  ii^  Leon  to  Castile  the 
city  has  lost  its  importanee,  and  altiiough  it  has  a  large 
market  for  wool  and  horses,  and  many  beautiful  churches 
and  magnificent  palaces,  its  general  character  is  dee:iy. 
Its  cathedral,  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is  jjerhaps 
the  most  elegant  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  extant'. 
Pop.  10,040. 

Leon,  city  of  Mexico,  state  of  fiuanajuato,  near  tho 
boundary  of  Jalisco.  It  was  founded  in  1576,  but  did  not 
acquire  importance  until  tho  mid<ileof  the  present  century. 
It  now  claims  to  be  second  only  to  the  capital  of  the  re- 
public in  point  of  pr)pulation,  which  is  generally  estimated 
at  100,000.  The  chief  imUistries  are  tanning,  saddlery, 
and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  stufl's.  There  are 
abundant  iron-mines  at  Comanja,  a  few  miles  to  the  X. 
Leon  is  well  built,  has  a  large  and  beautiful  square,  with 
several  fine  public  buildings  and  ehurehes,  and  has  become 
the  commi.-reial  emjiorinm  for  an  extensive  region,  especi- 
ally for  the  rich  plain  or  httjii}  of  Cuanajuato,  famous  for 
its  thriving  cities  and  its  prosperous  agriculture.  Leon  has 
for  years  aspired  to  become  the  capital  of  a  new  state  [Eh- 
indo  del  Centrr/)  to  be  formed  of  parts  of  (iuanajuato  and 
Jalisco,  and  is  not  without  hopes  of  becoming  the  capital 
of  Mexico.  A  railroad  is  now  (1875)  contracted  for  by  a 
Mexican  company  from  Mexico  to  Leon,  and  another  by  an 
American  company  from  Leon  to  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
will  vastly  increase  the  importance  of  this  city. 

Leon,  town  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Leon,  is  situated  in  lat.  12°  25'  N.,  Ion.  86°  57'  W., 
in  the  centre  of  a  well-watered  ami  well-tMiltivated  plain, 
200  feet  above  tho  sea,  and  numbers  24.000  inhabitants, 
Creoles  and  mestizoes  of  ditlercnt  grades.  It  is  divided  into 
six  quarters  (cantones) — Sagrario,  San  Felipe,  San  Juan. 
Calvario,  Zaragoza,  and  Laborio  y  San  Sebastian,  and 
separated  only  by  a' street  from  the  Indian  town  of '  Sub- 
tiaba.  Tho  city  was  originally  founded  by  Francisco 
Fernandez  de  Cordova  in  I52-'1,  on  the  western  border  of 
Lake  Managua  in  Imbila,  but  on  aeeounl  of  various  em- 
barrassments of  the  location  the  inhabitants  removecl  in 
1610  the  city,  together  with  the  largo  Indian  town  Sub- 
tiabii,  to  the  jiresent  place.  (Jood  water  was  found  here, 
which  now  is  led  from  diff'erent  springs  through  the  city. 
Formerly  the  eapil:il  of  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  and  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  the  Spanish  ffovernment.  Leon  has  de- 
veloped into  the  best  built  city  of  the  republic.  In  itscentral 
part  the  streets  are  paved  and  lighted.  The  finest  building 
is  the  catlu'dral,  commenced  in  1746  by  Itishop  Marin 
liullon  y  Figuen)a,  and  finished  in  1774  by  Jtishop  Vinches 
y  Calprera.  It  belongs  to  no  piirtieular  style,  but  is  of  im- 
mense dimensions,  (hough  too  low  in  proportion  to  its 
length  and  breadth.  The  front  facade  is  ornamented  with 
a  large  quadrangular  tower,  whose  platform  offers  a  most 
splendid  view.  In  the  neighborlnMul  of  the  eatliedralstands 
the  old  episcopal  palace,  aTid  connected  with  it  the  college 
of  San  Ramon,  the  university  of  Nicaragua.  Roth  build- 
ings were  founded  in  1678  by  Rishop  Andrf-s  de  las  Navas 
y  t^uevedo.  Tho  new  episcopal  palace,  situated  at  tho 
.southern  corner  of  the  pla/a  and  close  to  the  cathedral,  was 
not  finished  in  187;!.  At  the  northern  corner  of  the  plaza 
stands  tho  old  government  building.  Rut  none  of  these 
structures  are  distinguished  by  architectural  beauty.  Tho 
ten  or  twelve  other  churches  of  Leon  are  rather  common- 
place, though  two  of  them  possess  interesting  peculiarities  ; 
thus,  the  front  fafa<le  (^f  the  church  I»el  Calvario  is  orna- 
mented with  bus  reliefs  representing  scenes  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, wbitdi  are  not  without  artistic  merit,  and  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  ehureh  Ih^  la  Merced  several  good  pictures  nro 
found  and  a  beautiful  altar.  Several  former  monasteries 
have  been  taken  intti  public  use;  thus,  tho  monastery  of 
San  Juan  d<'  Dios  bus  b«en  transformed  into  a  hospital. 
which  serves  as  a  practical  school  for  meilieal  sludints. 
Leon  has  no  industry,  but  some  trade  through  the  port  of 
Corinlo.  Tho  surrounding-'  are  very  beautiful,  and  mineral 
springs  are  found  on  muny  points  at  the  fnol  of  Sierra  do 
loH  Marrabios.  Tin*  town  of  Subtiaba.  situated  close  by, 
has  a  large  ehureh.  nlnutst  tis  large  as  tin- .'utbrdral  of  Leon, 
but  no  other  structure  of  any  importance.  It  is  divided 
into  two  quarters,  .*^an  Pedro  and  Puelda  (Irnndo.  At  tho 
lime  of  thoconqm^l  it  luid  lHO.iim)  inl';iliilanls ;  tho  pres- 
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ent  number  is  not  known.    The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
some  small  Indian  industry.  August  Niemann. 

Leon,  county  of  Florida,  bounded  N.  by  Georgia. 
Area,  600  square  miles.  It  is  uudulating  in  the  N.  and 
level  in  the  S.  It  is  vcrv  fertile,  and  abounds  in  heavy 
forests  and  beautiful  lakes  and  streams.  Corn  and  cotton 
are  staple  products.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Jacksonville 
Pensacola  and  Mobile  R.  K.  Cap.  Tallahassee.  Pop. 
15,2.16. 

Leon,  county  of  E.  Central  Texas.  Area,  1100  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  Trinity  River  and  W.  by  the 
Navasota.  The  county  is  fertile,  and  contains  extensive 
timber-lands.  Iron  ore  and  lignilic  coal  abound.  Live- 
stock, corn,  and  cotton  are  staple  products.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  International  and  Great  Northern  R.  R. 
Cap.  CcntreviUe.     Pop.  052.3. 

Leon,  post-v.  of  Ceutre  tp..  cap.  of  Decatur  cc,  la.,  21 
miles  .S.  of  Osceola.  It  has  a  national  bank  and  1  weekly 
newspaper.     Pop.  S20. 

Leon,  tp.  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  970. 
Leon,  post-tp.  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.    Pop.  1204. 
Leon,  post-tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  12-tl. 
Leon,  tp.  of  Waushara  co..  Wis.     Pop.  809. 
Leon'ard  fDANiEL),b.  at  Norton,  Mass.,  May  29, 1740  ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  17UII ;  became  a  prominent 
lawyer;  was  frequently  chosen  to  the   legislature,  and  at 
first  supported  the  Whig  cause  with  great  energy  and  elo- 
quence, but  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  adhered  to  the 
royal  cause,  losing  thereby  a  considerable  estate.     He  un- 
dertook to  reply  to  John  Adams's  arguments  against  the 
colonial  measures  of  Lord  North,  and  his  letters,  signed 
Mnssachunetienslf,  have  been  pronounced  the  best  defence 
of  the   English  government   that   appeared   in  America. 
Leonard  left  Boston  with  the  British  forces  (177C);  resided 
for  a  time  in  London  ;  was  many  years  chief-justice  of 
Bermuda,  and  d.  at  London  June  27,  1529.     The  polemic 
between  Adams  and  Leonard  was  reprinted  in  1819,  with  a 
preface  by  the  former,  who  employed  the  worn  de  plume  of 
A'ut'diitjfitii. 

Leonard  (James),  b.  at  Pontypool,  England,  about 
1618:  settled  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  in  1052,  and  established 
there  the  first  iron-works  in  the  British  colonies  of  America. 
D.  at  Taunton  in  1691. 

Leonar'do  da  Pi'sa,  or  Leonardo  Bonacci,  b. 
at  Pisa  in  1170  or  IISO  ;  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in 
travelling  through  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece  in  order  to 
study  the  different  systems  of  arithmetic,  and  acquired  a 
great  reputation  as  a  mathematician.  He  was. the  first  to 
introduce  algebra  in  Europe,  .and  he  contributed  much  to 
the  full  understanding  of  the  Arabic  system  of  arithmetic. 
His  principal  work.  Liber  Abtici — which  latter  word,  orig- 
inally the  name  of  an  instrument  of  calculation,  he  uses  as 
the  general  designation  of  arithmetics — was  written  in  1202, 
and  published  in  a  splendid  edition  in  1857  at  Rome  by 
B.  Buueompagni. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.     See  Vinci,  in  Appenoix. 
Leon'ardsville,  post-v.  of  Brookfield  tp.,  Madison  co., 
N.  Y.     It  has  a  church,  a  national  bank,  and  manufactures 
of  importance. 

Leon'ardtown,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  St.  Mary's  co., 
Md.,  on  Briton's  Bay,  a  tributary  of  the  Potomac  River,  has 
2  churches,  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  town-hall  and  library. 
a  weekly  newspaper,  2  hotels,  6  stores,  2  wheelwright  and 
blacksmith  shops,  etc.  It  is  quite  popular  as  a  summer  re- 
sort. Pop.  of  V.  485  :  of  tp.  2957. 
B.  Harhis  Camalier,  for  Ed.  "St.  Mary's  Beacon." 
Leon,  de  (Fray  Lris  Poxce),  b.  .at  Belmontc  near 
Granada,  Spain,  in  1527;  entered  the  University  of  Sala- 
manca at  an  early  age,  distinguishing  himself  in  classics 
and  philosophy;  entered  the  order  of  St.  Augustine  at 
Salamanca  in  1543,  devoting  himself  to  a  profound  study 
of  sacred  literature  ;  became  in  1560  a  licentiate  in  theology 
and  doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  1561  obtained  the  profes- 
sorship of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (theology)  by  competition 
with  seven  candidates,  and  in  1571  obtained  in  addition 
the  chair  of  sacred  literature.  He  had  become  known 
as  the  most  elegant  poet  of  Spain,  when,  on  account  of  a 
spirited  translation  of  the  Canticle,  to  which,  in  opposition 
to  the  received  teachings  of  the  Church,  hut  in  conformity 
with  the  conclusions  of  modern  schtdarship,  he  gave  the 
form  of  a  pastoral  eclogue,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
the  Inquisition  (1572).  upon  the  double  accusation  of  Lu- 
fheranism  and  of  disobedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  in  h.aving  translated  a  book  of  Scripture  into  a 
modern  tongue.  He  was  brought  before  the  high  court 
more  than  fifty  times,  easily  vindicated  himself  from  the 
first  charge,  and  presented  an  elegantly-written  defence, 
irhicb  is  one  of  the  admired  monuments  of  Spanish  prose. 


It  was  of  no  avail  that  he  proved  the  translation  to  have 
been  made  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  and  without  intention 
of  ijublication  ;  the  Dominicans,  who  controlled  the  Holy 
Office,  were  jealous  of  his  fame  as  the  most  distiuguithed 
theologian  of  a  rival  order,  and  he  was  condemned  to  the 
rack  ;  but,  fortunately,  this  sentence  was  revoked  by  the 
higher  court  at  Madrid,  and  by  the  urgent  efforts  of  power- 
ful friends  he  was  liberated  after  five  years'  confinement, 
during  which  be  had  written  his  classic  treatise  On  the 
Names  of'  Christ  ("Be  los  Nombres  de  Cristo"),  and  com- 
menced other  works,  some  of  which  his  broken  health  pre- 
vented his  completing.  The  university  remained  faithful 
to  its  greatest  name,  and  Fray  Luis  resumed  his  lectures 
with  aitplause  Dec.  30,  1576,  on  which  occasion  he  com- 
menced his  address  with  the  words.  "  As  we  remarked  in 
our  last  lecture,"  thus  seeming  to  forget  the  long  and  painful 
interval  of  silence.  In  15S0,  Fr.ay  Luis  publi.«hed  a  Latin 
Ci'mmeufart/  on  the  Canticle  ;  in  1583  The  Perfect  Wife  ("  La 
Perfecta  Casada'') ;  wrote  soon  after  a  poetical  paraphrase 
of  the  book  of  Job,  and  translations  of  Virgil's  Eclotjnet  and 
(icorijica  and  some  of  the  Oelen  of  Horace,  which  were  not 
published  during  his  life.  His  lyric  poems,  the  finest 
in  the  language,  shared  the  same  fate,  as  also  his  transla- 
tions of  forty  of  the  Psalms.  He  rose  to  bo  general  and 
provincial  vicar  of  his  order,  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  inperfect  tranquillity,  and  d.  at  Madrigal  Aug.  23, 1591. 
His  poems  and  miscellaneous  works  were  first  published  by 
his  friend  Quevedo  in  1631,  since  which  time  they  have 
been  recognized  as  Spanish  classics.  (Sec  Ticknor's  .S^jaju'sA 
Literature  and  A.  Arango  y  Escandon's  Prncegn  tic  Fray 
Luis  tic  Leon  (Mexico,  1871),  an  elegant  and  scholarly 
production.)  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Leones'sa,  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Aquila 
degli  Abruzzi.  This  town,  consisting  of  several  small  vil- 
lages, was  given  in  dower  by  Charles  V.  to  hit'  daughter 
JIargarct,  and  rich  mementoes  of  that  period  arc  still  pre- 
served.    Pop.  in  1874,  5451. 

Leonfor'te,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  jtrovincoof  Catania. 
This  town  is  situated  on  the  skirts  of  a  mountain  about  33 
miles  S.  W.  of  Catania.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
in  the  churches  may  be  seen  gome  very  good  pictures.  It 
has  an  active  trade  in  grain,  oil,  almonds,  sulphur,  wines, 
etc.     Pop.  in  1874,  12,010. 

Le'onhardt  (fiERnARn  Aholph  Wilhei-m),  b.  at  Ncu- 
haus  in  Hanover  June  6,  1S15:  studied  jurisprudence  at 
Giittingen  and  Berlin  ;  entered  the  service  of  the  Hano- 
verian government  in  1837,  and  was  apjiointed  minister  of 
justice  in  1865.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  president  of  the 
committee  of  examination  in  jurisjirudence.  Wlun  (in 
1866)  Hanover  was  annexed  to  Prussia,  Leonhardt  was 
first  made  president  of  the  court  of  appeal  at  Celle.  and 
then  chief-justice  for  the  new  provinces,  Nov.  16,  1807 ;  the 
king  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  Prussian  Herrcn-haus("  House 
of  Lords"),  and  shortly  after  he  was  appointed  Prussian 
minister  of  justice.  Both  in  Hanover  and  Prussia  many 
importantand  excellent  laws  are  due  to  him.  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  federal  council  and  president  of  the  standing 
committee  on  justice  he  has  created  a  new  criminal  code 
for  the  German  empire.  Aid  ST  Niemann. 

Le'onhard,  von  (Karl  C.csar),  b.  at  Rumpenbeim, 
in  the  electorate  of  Hesse.  Sept.  12,  1779;  studied  polilical 
economy  at  Marburg  and  Giittingen,  and  held  several 
important  positions  in  the  Hessian  government  from  1800 
to  1S16.  At  Gottingenthe  lectures  of  Blumenbach  kd  him 
to  the  study  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  and  he  continued 
to  cultivate  these  sciences  with  great  energy  and  success, 
even  while  in  office.  In  1816  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  and  in  1818  he  ac- 
cepted the  chair  as  professor  in  geologv  at  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  where  he  d.  Jan.  23,  1862.     From  1807  to 

1829  he  edited  the  Taschenhuch  fiir  Mineraloijie,  and  from 

1830  to  185S  the  Jahrhnch  fur  Mineraloijie.  His  writings, 
the  most  prominent  of  which  are  Naturgcschiehte  tier  Erde 
(4  vols.,  1836-45),  Gruudzutje  der  Mineralor/ie  (2  vols., 
1860),  etc.,  are  not  so  much  distinguished  by  original  dis- 
coveries and  independent  researches  as  by  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive representation  of  what  was  already  known. 

Leo'ni,  post-tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1376. 

Leon'idas,  post-tp.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1463. 

Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded  his  half-brother, 
Cleomenes,  about  490  B.  c,  and  was  sent  in  the  spring  of 
4S0,  when  the  Persians  had  conquered  Macedonia,  to  de- 
fend the  defiles  of  Thermopylae,  between  Mount  (Eta  and 
the  Maliac  Gulf.  With  the  co-operation  of  a  fleet  in  the 
gulf,  the  defiles  could  be  defended  by  a  comparatively 
small  army,  but  the  Greek  fleet  was  unfit  for  battle  at  the 
moment  the  Persian  attack  began,  and,  what  was  still 
worse,  they  had  forgotten  to  occupy  a  practicable  pathway 
which  led  across  Mount  Qilta,  and  which  was  shown  to  the 
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PereiaD?  by  a  traitor,  Ephialtcs.  For  two  dare  the  Greeks  | 
resisted  the  barbarian  host  with  great  valor:  the  Persian  ! 
losses  were  euoriuous.  But  at  davbriak  on  (he  Ihinl  day 
Leonidas  learned  that  the  I'crsians  had  found  the  palluvay 
and  were  coming  in  masses  aeross  the  mountain.  There 
was  still  time  to  retreat.  But  having  sent  away  liis  aux- 
iliary troops,  Loouidas  with  his  300  Spartans  remained  in 
the  defiles,  and,  occupying  a  small  hill  in  the  centre  of  the 
position,  they  fought  to  the  last  man. 

Leonidas  [A.u.n«a5  or  -Si)?],  the  name  of  two  poets 
whose  remains  are  preserved  to  us  in  the  Greek  Aiitliologg. 
The  former,  a  native  of  Tarenluni,  flourished  about  B.  c. 
270.  lie  composed  over  lOU  epigrams  in  the  Doric  dialect. 
— The  other,  of  Alexandria,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero  at 
Home.  In  the  AiiilKilniji/  there  are  4!i  epigrams  ascribed 
to  him,  some  of  which  arc  probably  not  his.  They  are  less 
highly  estecmcil  than  those  of  Leonidas  of  Tarentuni. 
The  poems  of  bolh  arc  eililed  by  Jacobs  in  the  Anlhologia 
Ginca,  and  by  Moincke  (Leipsic,  1791).        H.  Ditisi.nn. 

IjC'oniiie  Verse  [from  Pope  Leo  II.,  or  from  one 
Leoninus.  Benedictine  canon  of  St.  Victor,  Paris,  in  the 
twelfth  century],  the  rhyming  he.vametcr,  pentameter,  or 
elegiac  verse,  especially  in  Latin.  Traces  of  this  rhyming 
P'actioe  appear  in  Ovid,  and  even  in  earlier  poets,  but  the 
custom  prevaileil  extensively  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  rhyme 
bcin"  often  barbarously  imperfect,  and  the  metre  not  much 
better. 

l^onowens  (Anna  H.\RniETTK  CRAWF0Rn),b.  at  Caer- 
narvon, Wales,  Nov.  5,  18:!4,  daughter  of  a  British  officer, 
Thomas  .Maxwell  Crawford,  who  while  acting  as  aide-de- 
camp  to  .Sir  J.  Macnaughton  was  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Sikhs 
on  the  frontiers  of  Lahore.  She  married  an  officer,  Thomas 
Leonowens,  upon  whose  death  in  India  she  was  left  in  that 
country  with  two  children  dependent  upon  her  own  exer- 
tions, and  resided  for  some  time  at  Singapore.  Through 
the  recommendation  of  the  English  consul  at  that  port  she 
was  selected  to  fill  the  post  of  governess  in  the  family  of 
the  late  first  king  of  Siam,  who,  having  learned  Knglish 
from  .-Vinerican  missionaries  before  coming  to  the  throne, 
desired  his  numerous  children  to  be  educated  in  that  lan- 
guage, of  which  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  culti- 
valor,  having  even  established  a  printing-press  within  his 
pnlace.  Arriving  at  Bangkok  in  ISfi:!,  she  filled  for  four 
years  not  only  the  position  of  instructress  to  the  royal 
household,  but  of  secretary  to  the  king  in  his  extensive 
Knglish  correspondence,  and  exerted  a  consitlerabic  influ- 
ence as  a  mediator  with  the  king  in  behalf  of  the  victims 
of  arbitrary  oppression,  whether  natives  or  foreigners.  The 
present  first  king  of  .Siam.  then  a  boy.  was  the  special  ob- 
ject of  her  careful  an<l  successful  training,  and  shortly 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  I86S  abolished  slavery 
throughout  his  dominions.  (See  Siam.)  Mrs.  Leonowens  : 
on  retiring  from  her  post  in  .Inly,  IS6",  settled  in  the  V.  S. 
and  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  being  now  a  resident  of 
New  York.  tSlie  has  published  two  interesting  volumes 
upon  her  Siamese  experiences — Ttic  Ktiijtitih  (tttrtrtu-ftn  at 
the  duurt  of  Siam  (1870)  and  the  Jtumaucc  «/  ilie  Jlaiem 
(1872). 
Leontini.     Sec  Lf.ntini. 

Leon'tiils,  or  Leo  I'ilntlis,  a  native  ofThessalonica, 
according  to  llody,  but  Ilallairi  makes  him  (on  the  author- 
ity of  I'etrarch's  IcttcrsJ  a  Calabrian  ;  came  to  Florence 
about  l.'iliO  A.  n.,  and  was  employed  by  the  republic  at  the 
request  of  Boccaccio  to  teach  his  native  language.  He  was 
the  first  who  publitrly  lectured  on  Homer  in  Western  Europe, 
and  the  first  who  translated  that  poet  into  Latin.  Leaving 
Elorence.  ho  visited  Venice,  where  ho  met  Petrarch,  who 
had  studied  (ireek  under  Barlaam.  Thence  he  went  to  On- 
Rtantinople,  intending  to  return  to  Italy,  hut  d.  while  cross- 
ing the  Adriatic.  Gibbon  describes  his  appearance  and 
manners  as  repulsive.  {Dtrlint-  ami  Full,  vol.  viii.  p.  IIS.) 
From  him  Boccaccio  collected  the  materials  for  his  treatise 
on  the  genealogy  of  the  heathen  gods.  (See  Gibbon,  /.  <•.  .' 
llody,  De  O'liniM  illiiilrihiti,  \i]>.  1-11.)  II.  Dnisl.KK. 

Leop'ard  [Lat.  len,  "lion,"  and  pnrdttt,  a  "panther," 
it  haviiii^  been  anciently  believed  to  he  the  olTspring  of  the 
lion  and  |i!ilither].  the  /•V//<i  Im^tirilttH  or  Lrttfmrtlun  vnriuK, 
Tlio  leopard,  though  no!  the  largest,  is  one  of  the  inosi 
aotive  and  bloodthirsty  of  the  eat  family.  Found  through- 
out a  large  jiart  of  Africa  and  of  Asia  ami  its  islainls,  it 
is  of  e\  en  wider  distribution  than  the  lion.  ll  rarely 
assails  man.  but  among  animals,  wild  ami  <|oines(te,  it  is 
extremely  destructive.  lis  beautifully  spoMed  forgives  it  a 
rcaility  distinguished  character.  The  bhn-k  li'opar*l  is  a 
variety  brought  from  .Tava.  The  "hunting  leopanl  "  be- 
longstoii  very  distinct  genus  of  the  eat  family  ( tiiirfninla)^ 
anil  is  more  properly  known  as  the  Ciikktaii  (which  see). 

Leupnr'ili  (Giacomo).  b.  of  a  noble  family  at  Ueeanati, 
not  far  from  Ancona,  in  1798;  was  taught  the  rudimcut« 


of  Lotin  and  of  philosophy  by  two  ecclesiastics  ;  at  the  age 
of  eight  began  Greek  by  himself,  and  after  his  fourteenth 
year  pursued  his  studies  without  master,  or  even   guide, 
making  unrestricted  use  of  his  father's  large  and  choice 
library.     "At  sixteen,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  '•  his 
learning  was  so  vast  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  it 
without  seeming  to  exaggerate."     lie  was  completely  mas- 
ter of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  classical  litera- 
ture, was  familiar  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Church    and 
other  later  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  had  a  scholarly  know- 
ledge of  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Hebrew,  and  wu* 
profoundly  versed  in  his  own  language.     Notwithstanding 
uciiuircments  so  disproportionate  to  his  years,  his  laculliis 
were  not  in  the  least  clogged  by  them,  and  his  reason  and 
imagination  lost  nothing  of  their  astonishing  power  and 
individuality.     His  physical  strength,  however,  gave  way. 
and  there  were  already  symptoms  of  the  complicated  and 
cruel  malady  which  finaliy  ended  his  life.     At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  conscious  of  his  great  genius  and  burning  with 
a  lofty  ambition,  ho  longed  for  tho  resources  of  a  larger 
tov,n  ;  but  his  father,  a  zealous  Catholic,  ami  already  alarm- 
ed at  the  skeptical  tendencies  of  his  son.  refused  to  consent 
to  his  wider  contact  with  the  world;  and  the  obedient  son 
reluctantly  remained  at  homo  until  1822.     As  it  is  impos- 
sible in  tliis  brief  notice  to  enumerate  his  works  in  the  or- 
der of  their  production,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  biog- 
raphies of  Lcopardi  for  a  list  of  the  brilliant  results  of  his 
labors  during  these  years.     Tho   splemlid   success  of  the 
three  poems  entitled  All'  finlin,  Sojirii   il  Monimnnli<  di 
Dauli-.  All  Anrjelo  Mui,  etc.  induced  him  to  brave  all  op- 
position and  go  to  Rome,  which  ho  did  in  1822.     Here  he 
was   enthusiastically    welcomed,  and   soon   made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Xiebuhr,  who  expressed  to  Bunsen  and  other 
eminent  Germans  the  liveliest  admiration  for  the  learning 
and  genius  of  the  pale.  bent,  and  emaciated  young  Kalian. 
Ho  even  procured  for  him  the  offer  of  the  chair  of  Greek 
philosophy  in  the   University  of  Berlin,  but  the  wretched 
health  of  the  poet  forced  him  to  decline  this  flattering  ofl'er. 
His  small  pecuniary  means  were  soon  exhausted,  his  views 
on  the  subject  of  religion  prevented  him  from  accepting 
employment  at  the  papal  court,  aud  ho  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn, in  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  to  Ueeanati.  where  he 
remained,  witli  occasional  long  visits  to  Milan  and  Bologna, 
until  1827.     In  that  year  he  went  to  Florence,  where  be 
lived — with  now  and  then  a  visit  to  his  family — until  ]8:!3, 
in  close  friendship  with  Cnp])oni,  Niccolini,  etc.     The  joy- 
ousncss  which  had  marked  tho  first  boyhood  of  Lcopardi 
had  faded  early  away,  and  was    succeeded    by  an    ever- 
increasing    sadness,  which    had    now    darkened    into    the 
deepest  melancholy — alike  the  cause  ami  tho  consequence 
of  his  hopclcfs  philosophy.     No  doubt  bis  physical  sufl'cr 
ings  largely  influenced  his  philosophical  beliefs,  though  he 
protested  vigorously  against  Ibis  apology  for  them,  and 
insisted   that   his   absolute   denial   of   a   beneficent   Provi- 
dence, and   his  asserlion   that  pain  was  the  only  reality, 
were  the  results  of  a  free  and  jMunest  exercise  of  his  reason 
and  of  the  courage  which  he  had  to  proclaim  his  conclu- 
sions.    In   18X1  his  devoted  friend  Kanieri  took   him   to 
Naples  in  the  hone  of  alleviating  at  least  bis  terrible  phys- 
ical suflerings.     The  efiect  of  the  ebnngc  was  at  first  bene- 
ficial, and  even  Lcopardi  began  to  regard  life  as  a  thing 
to  be  desired;   but  neither  the  climate  nor  tho  tenderest 
care  on  the  jiart  of  his  generous  friend  could  save  him,  and 
he  expired  on  .lune  II.  ls:{7.     Lcopardi  has  been  com|uired 
with  iiyroii.  but  there  is  little  ill  common  between  the  self- 
ish bitierness  of  the  great  Knglish  jioet  and  the  profound 
melancholy  of  tho  Italian — the  former  a  natural  oulgrowlh 
of  unbridled   passions,  tho  hitler  of  acute   and   incessant 
physical  sufl'ering.     The  student  of  Lcopardi  will  be  likely 
lo  iind  a  stronger  parallel  bclween  his  cliaracler  and  genius 
and  those  of    Pascal,  widely  dillercnt  as  were  Iheir  ]dii- 
losophical  and  religious  convictions.     Though  it  is  not  im- 
probable  that   had    his   life   been   prolonged   (his    eariusl 
seeker  after  truth  would  have  nlliinalcly  resled  in  a  less 
despairing  creed,  yet   the  miserable  allempis  to  make  it 
appear  that  Lcopardi  in  his  last  days  sougbl  for  a  reeon- 
eiliatioii  with  tho  Church  have  been  most  thoroughly  ex- 
posed aud  confuted.    (Sec  Marc  jMonnier,  l.'lialir  mi-rllr 
la   Tvrrr  den   MdiIm  ;    also    Moiilanari,    /lioi/rnliii   tirl    l\,iitt 
/.n.imrili ;    llio   works    of   Louis   de    Sinner.  Sainle- lleuvc, 
.Schuh.  Kanieri,  Gi..rdaiii,  Giobcrii,  etc.)     The  most  coin- 
plele   ccdleclion    of    Leopardis    works    yet  publishe<l  w»» 
issued  from  the  press  of  Le  Moiinior  at  Florence  bclween 
181.1    luid    18il,  under   the  supervision    of   diflcrent  edi- 
tors. Cahoi.ixk  C.  .Maiimii. 
ijC'npoUl,  postlp.  of  Perry  co.,  hid.     Pop.  862. 
I       Lcopoltl   1..  emperor  of  Germany  (l(l.'.8-17fl.'i),  h.  bI 
I  Vienna  .Iiine  \i.  11.10.  the  second  son  of  Ferdiiianil  111.  »ihI 
Maria  Anna  id'  Spain.     He  was  cdiienled  for  lh«  Church, 
but  at  the  death  of  his  elder  hrolher  in   lll.'i.'i  he  broninc 
;  king  of  Hungary,  and  in  Ki.'.^  he  sueceeded  his  father  as 
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kiug  of  Bohemia  and  emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  a 
man  of  small  stature  and  feeble  health,  with  a  sour  and 
melancholy  face,  and  the  lip  of  the  Ilapsburgers  extra- 
ordinarily developed.  lie  had  .some  interest  in  linguistic 
studies  and  a  fine  ear  for  music,  but  he  was  reticent  and 
stiff  in  his  behavior,  a  man  of  regular  and  simple  habit?, 
but  ceremonious,  proud,  bigoted,  and  hard.  Although  he 
was  very  industrious,  he  left  the  administration  in  utter 
confusion,  and  in  spite  of  bis  peaceableness,  or  rather 
timidity,  his  reign  was  one  long  series  of  wars  with  Louis 
XIV.,  the  Turki=,  and  the  Hungarians.  Of  his  three  wars 
with  France,  the  two  first,  which  enclcd  by  the  Peace  of 
Nymwegen  in  1678  and  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  are  described 
in  the  articles  on  Locis  XIV.  and  AVilliam  of  Orange, 
and  the  last  one,  the  Spanish  AVar  of  Succession,  in  a 
separate  article.  The  point  at  issue  between  Austria  and 
Turkey  was  Transylvania.  The  Turks  held  it,  and  the 
Hungarians  demanded  it.  In  1662  the  war  began,  and  the 
Turks  broke  into  Hungary.  But  in  1663,  Leopold  received 
troops  from  the  German  empire,  Sweden,  and  France,  and 
money  from  the  pope  and  the  Italian  states,  and  Aug.  1, 
1664,  Montecuccoli  succeeded  in  routing  the  Turkish  army 
at  St.  Gothard  on  the  Raab.  On  Aug.  10  an  armistice  of 
ten  years  was  concluded,  in  which,  however,  the  Turks  re- 
tained Transylvania,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  Hun- 
garians. Soon  after  disturbances  arose  in  Hungary  from 
the  contest  between  the  national  Protestant  and  the  Aus- 
trian Catholic  parties.  Leopold  treated  his  political  ad- 
versaries with  the  utmost  harshness,  and  the  result  was  a 
formidable  insurrection  under  the  leadership  of  Tokoiyi  in 
16S2.  The  Hungariaps  called  the  Turks  to  aid,  and  on 
July  14,  IGS.'),  an  army  of  200,000  men  laid  siege  to  Vien- 
na. Leopold  had  fled,  and  in  spite  of  the  valorous  resist- 
ance of  the  citizens  and  the  garrison  the  city  would  have 
fallen,  and  with  it  the  power  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  if 
the  Polish  king.  John  Sobieski,  had  not  arrived  before  its 
walls  (Sept.  12),  and  completely  routed  the  besieging  army. 
In  1687,  Archduke  Charles  of  Lorraine  defeated  the  Turks 
at  Mohacs  ;  in  1097,  Prince  Eugene  defeated  thematZenta; 
and  in  1699  peace  was  concluded  at  Carlo witz,  bj-  which 
the  Turks  ceded  Transylvania,  Slavonia,  etc.,  and  retired 
behind  the  Danube,  never  to  endanger  Europe  again.  The 
Hungarians  also  submitted,  and  at  the  diet  of  Presburg 
(16S7)  the  Hungarian  crown  was  declared  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Hapsburg.  Nevertheless,  thej'  rose  once  more, 
and  when  Leopold  d.  at  Vienna  (May  5,  1705)  insurrection 
raged  in  his  Hungarian  countries,  and  war  with  France  in 
his  Belgian.  German,  and  Italian  possessions. 

Leopold  II.,  emperor  of  Germany  (1790-92),  b.  at 
Vienna  May  i).  1747,  the  second  son  of  Francis  I.  and  Ma- 
ria Theresa.  In  1765  he  succeeded  his  father  as  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany,  and  proved  himself  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
ruler.  But,  like  his  brother,  Joseph  II.,  and  like  Pombal 
in  Portugal  and  Struensee  in  Denmark,  he  was  a  despotic 
reformer,  and  his  reforms  caused  great  annoyances  and  dis- 
turbances. In  1790  he  succeeded  his  brother  in  Austria 
and  Germany,  and  found  on  his  ascension  to  the  throne  the 
vast  empire  in  a  critical  state.  With  great  tact,  however, 
he  managed  the  difficult  situation.  He  pacified  Hungary, 
quelled  the  insurrection  in  Belgium,  concluded  peace  with 
Turkey  at  Sistova  in  1791,  and  re-established  the  friendly 
relations  with  Prussia  by  the  congress  of  Reichenbach  in 
1790.  Just  as  he  had  entered  a  confederation  with  Prus- 
sia and  Saxony  for  the  support  of  Louis  XVI.  against 
his  rebellious  subjects,  he  d.  suddenly  at  Vienna  Mar.  1, 
1792. 

Leopold  I.,  king  of  Belgium  (1S31-651.  b.  Dec.  16. 
1790,  the  youngest  son  of  Duke  Francis  of  Saxe-Coburg; 
received  a  very  careful  education,  was  made  a  general  in 
the  Russian  army  after  the  marriage  of  his  sister  to  the 
grand  duke  Constantine,  accompanied  Alexander  I.  to  Vi- 
enna and  Paris  in  1814,  and  was  married  in  1816  to  the 
princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  heir-apparent  of  Great  Britain. 
After  her  death  in  1817  he  lived  in  retirement  in  London 
or  travelling.  In  18.30  he  refused  the  crown  of  Greece,  but 
in  18.31  he  accepted  that  of  Belgium,  and  married  in  1832 
a  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  bore  him  three  children. 
His  reign  was  calm  and  undisturbed.  He  was  firm,  dis- 
criminating, and  progressive  in  his  interior  policy,  and 
he  represented  his  people  with  tact  and  dignity  "among 
other  sovereigns.  D.  at  Leaken,  near  Brussels.  Dee.  10, 
I860. 

Leopold  II.,  king  of  Belgium,  b.  Apr.  9,  18.35,  a  son 
of  King  Leopold  I.  and  Queen  Louisa,  a  daughter  of  Louis 
Philippe  of  France:  was  married  (Aug.  22,  1853)  to  Mnrie 
Henriette.  a  daughter  of  the  archduke  Joseph  of  Austria, 
and  ascended  the  throne  Dec.  10,  1865. 

Leopold  I.,  prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau.  generally  known 
as  the  Old  Dessauer,  b.  June  3,  1676,  and  evinced  even 
as   a   boy   a   strong    passion    for    military   business.     In 


IfiSS  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  made  him  a  colonel  and  chief 
of  a  regiment  of  horse,  but  in  1693,  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  Prussian  general-field-marshal,  he  en- 
tered the  Prussian  service  and  received  his  father's  regi- 
ment.   He  was  at  once  passionate  and  shrewd,  domineering 
and  kind,  utterly  rough  in  his  manners  and  often  sublime 
in  his  feelings.     As  a  youth  he  fell  in  love  with  Anna  Luise 
Fuse,  the  daughter  of  a  druggist,  and  in  S[»ite  of  all  remon- 
strances, as  soon  as  he  was  of  age  (in  1698)  he  married  her, 
induced  the  emperor  to  raise  her  to  princely  rank,  and  led 
a  noble  and  happy  married  life  with  her.     lie  served  from 
1698  to  1713  with  great  distinction  and  in  liigh  and  resp()nsi- 
ble  positions  under  Eugene  and  Marlborough  in  the  Nether- 
lands, on  the  Rhine,  and  in  Italy,  and  on  the  accession  of 
Frederick  William  I.  to  the   Prussian  throne  he  actually 
became  the  head  of  the  Prussian  army.     He  was  a  master 
I  in   military  training.      He   invented   the  equal   step,   and 
i  formed  those  armies  with  which  Frederick  II.  founded  the 
!  political  power  of  Prussia.     He  was  at  once  despotic  and 
j   inspiring,  and  that   spirit — a  spirit  of  discipline — before 
which  the  Austrians  broke  down  at  Sadowa  and  the  French 
1   at  Sedan,  descends  from  the  Old  Dessauer.     He  was,  how- 
j  fever,  not  only  a  drill-sergeant,  like  his  royal  friend,  Fred- 
I   erick  William  I.:   he  was  also  a  general.     His  conquest  of 
I   Riigen  and  the  capture  of  Stralsund  in  1715   in   the  war 
against  the  Swedes  were  brilliant  exploits.     Frederick  II., 
who  disliked  him  because  he  smelt  of  the  tobacco  collegium, 
valued  his  capacities  as  a  commander  very  highly.     In  the 
first  Silesian  war  he  placed  him  in  command  of  the  army 
on  the  Hanoverian  frontier,  and  in  the  second  he  sent  him 
to  invade  Saxony,  where  he  won  the  brilliant  victory  at 
Kesselsdorf  which  ended  the  war.     After  the  death  of  his 
wife,  in  1745,  he  retired  from  all   participation  in  public 
life,  and  d.  on  his  estate  at  Dessau  Apr.  7,  1747. 

Leopold  II.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  (1824-59),  b.  Oct. 
3.  1 797,  a  son  of  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  III.  He  ruled 
in  the  same  spirit  as  his  grandfather,  Leopold  I.,  emperor 
of  Germany,  under  the  name  of  Leopold  II.  In  1847  he 
granted  a  free  constitution,  nnd  although  in  1849  he  had  to 
flee  to  Naples,  he  was  recalled  shortly  after  by  his  own  sub- 
jects. Thus  he  weathered  the  liberal  storm,  but  the  na- 
tional, which  soon  followed,  was  too  powerful  for  him.  In 
1859  he  fled  with  his  family  to  Vienna.  No  regard  was 
paid  to  his  abdication  in  favor  of  his  son.  His  dominions 
were  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  consequence 
of  a  popular  vote,  and  he  d.  an  exile  at  Brandcis,  in  Bohe- 
mia. Jan.  29,  1870. 

Leos'thenes,  an  Athenian  general  of  whose  earlier 
life  nothing  is  known.  In  324,  when  Alexander  the  Great 
ordered  all  the  Greek  states  to  recall  those  citizens  who  had 
been  exiled  for  political  reasons,  several  of  the  states  rose 
in  rebellion.  Alexander  dying  shortly  after,  a  league  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Macedonians  out  of 
Greece,  and  Leosthenes  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
federate army.  His  career  was  short  but  brilliant.  He 
routed  the  Boeotians,  who  sided  with  the  Jlacedonians,  and 
then  defeated  Antipater,  the  Macedonian  general,  and  shut 
hiui  up  in  Lamia.  But  while  besieging  this  city  he  was 
wounded  niurfally  in  the  head  by  a  stone  thrown  from  the 
ramparts,  and  d.  two  days  after,  322  b.  c. 

Lepairto,  Gulf  of,  also  called  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 

an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  75  miles  long  and  about  16 
miles  wide,  between  Peloponnesus  and  the  mainland  of 
Greece,  terminates  to  the  E.  in  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  con- 
nected with  it  by  the  Strait  of  Lepanto,  not  more  than  a 
mile  wide.  In  this  gulf  was  fought  (Oct.  7,  1571)  the  cel- 
ebrated battle  between  Don  John  of  Austria,  commanding 
the  allied  Spanish,  Venetian,  and  papal  fleet,  and  Ali  Pasha, 
commander  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  from  which  battle  may  be 
dated  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe.  (Sec  the 
elaborate  and  very  impressive  description  in  Prescott's  His- 
tory of  Philip  II.  *>/'  Spain.) 

-  Lep'idine  [Gr.  Af^ts.  *' scale,"  or  "bark"],  C10H9N. 
a  volatile,  oily  base,  homologous  with  chinoline,  obtained 
with  that  and  other  bases  on  distilling  quinine  or  cinchonine 
with  water  and  potassic  hydrate.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.072, 
boiling-point  between  266°  and  271°  C.  The  isomeric  base 
iridoline,  formerly  suj>posed  to  be  identical  with  lepidine,  is 
found  in  the  oil  of  coal-tar.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Lepidoden'dron  [Gr.  *'  scale  tree  "],  a  genus  of  fossil 
trees,  usually  referred  to  the  Lycopodiaceae.  biit  was  once 
thought  to  be  allied  to  the  coniferous  araucarias.  Their 
remains  are  found  in  the  Devonian  rocks  and  the  Lower 
Coal-measures,  and  they  are  believed  to  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  production  of  coal.  Their  surface  is  marked 
with  scale-shaped  spaces,  which  are  the  scars  of  fallen 
leaves.  Many  of  them  were  of  great  size — 40  to  SO  feet 
high  and  3  to  6  feet  through.  Remains  of  many  species 
are  known,  partly  American,  partly  European,  and  partly 
common  to  both  continents. 


LEPIDOLITE— LEPIDOPTKRA. 


Lepid'olite  [Gr.  AeinV,  "  scale,"  and  Ai'^os,  "stone"], 
a  species  of  luicu,  crystallizing  in  the  trimetric  system,  and 
in  composition  a  siiiciito  o("  alumina,  etc.  with  Hthia.  It 
is  generally  met  with  in  granular  masses,  consisting,  as  its 
name  impUt',-:,  of  foliated  scales. 

Lepidop'tera.  This  term  [Gr.  A<Trts,  "scale,"  and 
TTTepoy,  '*  wing"]  was  applied  to  the  butterflies  and  moths  by 
Linnaeus,  in  allusion  Id  the  line  powdery  scales  which  clothe 
tbeir  wings,  liut  this  is  n  character  of  secondary  import- 
ance, ascertain  Diptcra  (  Cnlrx.  etc. )  and  Colcoptcra.  as  well 
as  Neuroptera,  have  the  body  slightly  scaled.  The  Lepidop- 
tera  arc  better  di-^tinguished  by  the  long,  slender  larvie 
(caterpillars),  whicli  have  usually  from  two  to  five  pairs  of 
soft,  llcshy.  unjointed  abduniinal  logs,  besides  the  three 
thoracic  pairs.  They  arc  active,  and  eat  vegetable  food; 
the  pupa  (chrysalis)  is  inactive,  the  limbs  being  soldered  to 
the  body,  the  whole  integument/^orming  a  solid  case  ;  while 
the  adult  (imago)  is  distinguished  from  all  other  insects  by 
the  want  of  mandibles  fitted  for  mastication  (as  they  exist 
in  a  very  rudimentary  state),  and  by  the  maxilUt  being 
unilcil  and  forming  a  sucking-tube  called  the  "tongue." 
Other  essential  characters  are  the  small  head  with  its  large 
clypeue,  the  minute  labrum,  the  large  globular  compound 
eyes,  the  large,  scaled  labial  palpi  held  up  in  front  of  the 
face  and  protecting  the  tongue,  and  by  the  usually  broad 
wings  densely  covered  ivith  minute  scales.  The  Lepidoptera 
are  essentially  flying  insects  ;  the  broad  wings  are  strength- 
ened by  hollow  rods  (the  so-called  veins,  containing  an  air- 
tube  around  which  the  blood  flows),  which  arc  placed  near- 
est together  on  the  front  or  costal  edge  of  the  wing.  The 
normal  number  of  these  veins  is  six;  they  arc  variously 
branched,  affording  characters  for  distinguishing  families 
and  genera.  As  they  rarely  xvalk,  only  using  their  legs  as 
supports  while  at  rest,  these  aj)peudages  are  slender  and 
weak,  and  very  uniform  in  appearance,  but  fretjueutly  the 
foremost  pair  of  legs  are  aborted  or  rudimentary.  The 
head  is  small,  the  masticatory  muscles  being  slightly 
developed,  since  these  insects  take  little  food,  and  (hen 
only  by  sucking  up  dew  or  honey  through  their  tongue. 
The  thorax,  however,  filled  with  the  large,  powerful 
muscles  of  flight,  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the 
head,  and  more  or  less  spherical,  due  to  the  small  size 
of  the  prothoracic  segment  and  the  rather  small  tiiird 
(mctathoracic)  segment.  The  abdomen,  or  hind  body,  is 
cylindrical,  about  twice  as  long  as  theth<trax,  with  no 
true  ovipositor  or  other  appendage,  except  two  valvc-Iikc 
pieces  in  the  female,  representing  the  ovipositor  of  other 
insects.  In  the  male  there  is  a  pair  of  hook-^d  forceps 
ailapted  for  clasping  the  abdomen  of  the  female  during  cop- 
ulation. Returning  to  the  head,  besides  the  two  large  com- 
pound eyes,  are  two  siin]>le  eyes  (ocelli)  situated  behind  the 
former.  The  most  interesting  organs  arc  the  antennae, 
which  vary  greatly  in  the  different  groups.  In  the  butter- 
flies they  are  knobbed,  in  the  Sphinx  and  its  allies  they  are 
fusiform,  in  the  silkworms  (Bombycida')  they  arc  beauti- 


CaterplIIar,  cbryHiiliw,  aiitl  bultcrflv,  male  and  female,  of  the 
jiinc  Nilkworrn  moth  (  iinmityz  dixjuir). 

fully  pectinated,  the  branches  being  especially  long  nnil 
well  developed  in  the  American  .silkworm  {Trhti  I'nfifjthr- 
rntot)  iind  Ceeropin,  Ijunn,  mid  I'roin<'lhea  moths.  These 
branched  organs  are  umloubtedly  pro\  i'leil  ivitb  the  wens'e 
of  hearing,  as  are  the  knoblted  feelers  of  the  butlerflieH, 
which  hiive  senttcrerl  over  the  knob  Utile  au<litory  sacs  oon- 
ni'cting  with  the  aniennal  nerve.  The  hairx  clothing  the 
b<»dy  of  a  butterfly  *tr  moth  are  simply  modifie<l  scaled,  an 
can  be  demi'n''lr:iled  hy  comparing  a  number  under  the 
microscope  with  the  sciilcs  taken  from  the  haaeof  the  wings, 


where  the  hairs  gradually  pass  into  scales.  These  scales 
arc  inserted  by  a  sort  of  ball-and-socket  joint  to  the  wing, 
the  points  of  attachment  being  arranged  in  irregular  raised 
lines.  They  are  more  or  less  notched  at  the  cud,  and 
beautifully  ornamented  with  microscopic  lines.  Under  the 
miero.scope  they  are  colorless,  ancl  the  varied  and  rich  colors 
of  the  wings  of  butterflies  and  some  moths  arc,  like  those 
of  pearl,  due  to  the  interference  of  light. 

Regarding  the  internal  anatomy  of  the  Lepidoptera,  we 
may  say  that  the  nervous  system  is,  in  its  general  form, 
much  as  in  other  insects.  Tiierc  are  seven  ventral  ganglia 
in  the  adult  and  eleven  in  the  larva.  This  Jecrease  in  their 
number  is  due  to  the  fusion  during  the  pupa  state  of  the 
lirst,  secftnd,  third,  and  fourth  ganglia  of  the  larva,  exclu- 
sive of  those  situated  in  the  front  part  of  the  head.  The 
two  thoracic  ganglia  or  nerve-centres  resulting  from  this 
fusion  distribute  nerves  to  the  legs  and  the  muscles  of  the 
wings.  Meanwhile,  the  fifth  and  sixth  ganglia  of  the  larva 
have  either  disappeared  entirely,  or  been  united  with  the 
others.  (AViry><,,-r.)  In  connection  with  the  tongue  is  a 
sucking  stomach,  which  opens  into  the  posterior  end  of  the 
tt'sophagus.  The  silk-glands  of  the  larva  are  very  large, 
consisting  of  two  long,  flexuous,  thiek-walled  glands  situ- 
ated on  the  sides  of  the  boily,  and  opening  by  a  common 
orifice  on  the  under  side  (labium),  usually  at  the  extremity 
of  a  slmrt  tubular  protuberance.  They  are  most  developed 
when  the  caterpillar  is  about  to  transform  into  the  pupa 
state,  and  is  about  to  spin  a  cocoon.  The  silk  is  a  glutinous 
secretion  whicli  solidifies  and  assumes  a  thread-like  texture 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  There  are  six  hnig  urinary  tubes 
which  open  into  the  posterior  or  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach. 
The  ovaries  consist  of  four  very  long  tubes  :  the  copulatory 
pouch  ia  a  remarkably  large  pyriform  reservoir.  The  testes 
form  txvo  round  or  oval  follicles. 

The  melnmorphoses  of  the  Lepidoptera  are  "complete," 
the  larva  being  worm-like,  the  pupa  inactive  and  closely 
resembling  the  adult,  except  that  the  limbs  are  soldered  to 
the  body.  The  eggs  of  butterflies  and  moths  are  more  or 
less  spherical,  sometimes  flattened,  usually  ribbed,  and 
forming  beautiful  objects  for  the  microscope.  The  young 
caterpillar  on  hatching  often  eats  up  its  shell  and  embryonal 
membranes  before  partaking  of  its  true  vegetable  food.  It 
is  then  much  like  the  adult,  but  with  the  head  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  body. and  usually  without  the  hairs,  spines, 
and  warts  characteristic  of  the  older  individuals,  ami  which 
are  acquired  during  the  subscipicnt  numlts.  There  are  fouror 
five  of  these  changes  of  skin  or  moults.  Previous  to  moult- 
ing the  caterpillar  stops  eating,  the  old  skin,  now  hardened 
and  tense,  splits  asunder  on  the  back,  and  the  caterpillar 
draws  its  uvw  body  out  of  the  rent,  and  then  considerably 
exceeds  its  former  size.  This  is  a  critical  period  with  the 
insect,  and  many  through  weakness  and  disease  die  during 
the  process.  jMr.  Tronvelot  tells  us  in  his  account  of  the 
Polyphemus  silkworm  {Attiriiran  A'ff/invi/rff.  vol.  i.  p.  30) 
that  when  the  silkworm  is  hatched  it  weighs  onc-twentietli 
of  a  grain,  when  ten  days  old  one-half  a  grain,  and  when 
it  has  attained  its  full  size,  which  it  docs  in  fifty-six  days, 
it  weighs  207  grnins,  or  4110  times  its  original  weight.  Uy 
the  time  the  ealerpillnr  has  beeorue  fully  grawn  it  will  have 
c<insumcil  nr)t  hss  than  120  oak-leaves,  weighing  three- 
quarters  of  a  ]ioniul  :  besides  this,  it  will  have  drunk  not 
less  than  one-half  an  ounce  of  watef.  "  So  the  food  taken 
by  a  single  silkworm  in  fifty-six  dnys  equals  in  weight 
SO, 000  times  the  primiti\  e  weight  of  the  worm.  Of  this  about 
quiH'ter  of  n  piMind  becoim-s  exeremcntitious  nnitter,  '2^)7 
grains  are  assimilated,  and  over  b  ounces  have  evaporated." 

llefore  entering  upon  the  pupa  state  the  caterpillar  grows 
restless,  slops  eating,  deserts  its  food,  and  spins  a  silken 
eocoon,  or,  if  not  a  silk-prttihicing  worm,  constructs  a  rutlo 
cocoon  of  piirlieles  of  dirt,  or,  if  a  borer,  in  the  stems  of 
plants  or  trunks  of  trees,  of  chips  made  hy  the  larva,  fast- 
ened together  with  silk.  Here  it  remains  for  two  or  three 
diiys.  iMeunwhile,  its  body  contracts  in  length,  and  the 
>kin  of  the  pupa  grows  beneath  that  td"  tlio  larva.  While 
the  btidy  of  the  worinlike  ealerpillnr  exhibits  no  difference 
between  the  thorax  and  ab<lomen,  the  muscles  of  the  grow- 
ing pupa  variously  contract  and  enliirge  beneath  tlie  cater- 
pilhtr  skin  until  the  pupa  form  is  eornplcle.  when  it  wt>rks 
its  way  out  through  a  rent  in  the  buck.  Tliis  pupa-skin  is 
developed  from  llie  /iifpotlfnnii  <tr  inner  layer  o|  skin,  as 
shown  by  Weissman,  and  the  rudimenlH  of  the  pupa  anil 
innigo  exist  us  small  disks  i>f  celts  attached  to  fine  traeheji> 
or  nerves  in  the  very  young  caterpillar,  so  that  Swammer 
dam's  idea  that  the  skin  of  the  pupa  and  imago  existed  in 
the  larva  is  partially  correcl.  The  iliffereni  forni?<  ofcoeinkus 
are  very  varied  and  often  bcuutifnl  objects.  Those  of  the 
ge<Mnrtric  or  ntea»<uring  mnihs  are  thin,  and  often  coufist 
sini)dy  of  a  network  of  threa>l<>  suspended  among  the  leaves 
of  the  plants  on  which  the  caterpillar  ha<<  fed.  Tlx'coeoou 
(if  the  tUfituifni  moth  is  made  out  of  thn  hnirii  nf  |  he  rater 
pillar,  whi'di  :ire  finely  barbed  and  adhere  together  without 
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any  silk  thread.  The  most  complete  cocoons  are  those  of 
the  silkworms.  Our  native  silkworm  (  7V/ca  Pofi/phemus) 
constructs  a  very  perfect  cocoon,  a  continuous  thread  com- 
posing it.  Mr.  trouvclot  states  that  the  Polyphemus  larva, 
when  about  to  spin  its  cocoon,  draws  the  leaves  together  as 
a  support  for  the  threads,  forming  the  foundation  of  the 
cocoon.  **  This  seems  to  be  the  most  difficult  feat  for  the 
worm  to  accomplish,  as  after  this  the  work  is  simply 
mechanical,  the  cocoon  being  made  of  regular  layers  of  silk 
united  by  a  gummy  substance.  The  silk  is  distributed  in 
zigzag  Hues  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long.  When  the 
cocoon  is  made  the  worm  will  have  moved  his  head  to  and 
fro,  in  order  to  distribute  the  silk,  about  254,000  times. 
After  about  half  a  day's  work  the  cocoon  is  so  far  completed 
tliat  the  worm  can  liardly  be  distinguished  through  the  fine 
texture  of  the  wall;  tht-n  a  gummy,  resinous  substance, 
sometimes  of  a  light-brown  color,  is  spread  over  all  the  in- 
side of  the  cocoon.  The  larva  continues  to  work  for  four 
or  five  days,  hardly  taking  a  few  minutes  of  rest,  and  finally 
another  coating  is  spun  in  the  interior,  when  the  cocoon  is 
all  finished  and  completely  air-tight.  The  fibre  diminishes 
in  thickness  as  the  completion  of  the  cocoon  advances,  so 
that  the  last  internal  coating  is  not  half  so  thick  and  so 
strung  as  the  outside  ones."  The  cocoon  of  the  Chinese 
silkworm  (  Bumbyx  iitori)  is  white  or  whitish  yellow,  and  is 
over  an  inch  long  and  nearly  half  as  broad;  3G0  cocoons 
weigh  a  pound  and  a  half. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  females  of  the  Bomhyx 
mori  and  a  few  other  moths  have  in  one  or  more  instances 
been  known  to  lay  eggs  which  without  Ijeing  fertilized  by 
the  males  have  hatched  out.  Psyche  hch'.r  was  for  a  long 
time  supposed  to  reproduce  solely  in  this  way,  but  lately 
Claus  has  found  the  males,  which,  however,  are  exceed- 
ingly rare.  Connected  with  this  subject  of  parthenogenesis 
among  the  Lepidoptera  is  the  occurrence  of  two  forms  of 
the  sexes,  or  dimorphism.  Mr.  Wallace  has  discovered  two 
forms  of  females  of  f'npiHo  Memnon  ;  one  form  is  normal, 
having  its  wings  tailed,  as  usual  among  the  swallow-tailed 
butterflies,  while  the  second  form  is  tailless,  resembling  the 
tailed  male.  Papi/io  Pmnmou  has  three  sorts  of  females, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  trimorphic.  Prrjiih'o  Ormcnns  is  tri- 
morphic.  Our  PttpiUo  Tunnts  is  dimorphic,  the  Southern 
dark  form  having  been  described  as  a  distinct  species 
under  the  name  of  P.  (ilnncus.  PapiUo  Ajax  is  polymor- 
phous, the  same  batch  of  eggs  having  given  rise  to  P.  Ajax 
and  varieties  WalshU,  Tefntiionidcs,  and  Marcelhis.  Lepi- 
doptera in  the  larva  state  are  much  exposed  to  disease,  espe- 
cially those  kept  in  confinement.  Pebrine,  a  disease  due  to  a 
very  minute  fungus,  has  threatened  to  exterminate  the  silk- 
worm in  Southern  Europe,  Another  disease,  muscardine,  is 
flue  to  the  attacks  of  another  fungus,  the  Hotriftus  Brtssianns. 
Fossil  Lepidoptera  have  occurred  in  the  Jurassic  forma- 
tion: a  sphinx-like  moth  has  been  found  in  the  Tertiary 
beds  of  Europe,  and  an  unknown  moth  in  the  Tertiary 
rocks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  few  minute  forms  have 
occurred  in  amber.  About  a  thousand  species  of  butterflies 
alone  inhabit  this  country,  and  about  25,000  species  of  Le- 
pidoptera in  all  are  known  to  exist. 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  different  families  begins 
with  the  lowest  and  ends  with  the  highest  : 

Si/nopsis  of  the  Families  of  Lepidoptcm. 

1.  AVings  variously  fissured;  larva  either  hairy  and  pupa 

naked  {Pterophorim),  or  naked  and  spinning  a  cocoon 
(Ahtcita):  Pterophoridiv  (plume  moths). 

2.  Wings  very  narrow,  more  or  less  pointed  ;  fringe  very 

long;  larva  very  slender,  often  mining  leaves :  Tineidx 
(clothes  moth,  etc.). 

3.  Wings  oblong  ;  larva  naked,  rolling  up  leaves  :    Tortri- 

cidse  (leaf-rollers). 

4.  Palpi  very  long;    larva  often  glassy  green:  Pyralids: 

(snout  moths). 

5.  Wings  broad,  triangular;  larva  with  only  two  pairs  of 

abdominal  legs,  and  consequently  a  measuring  gait: 
Phalmnidie  (geometrids,  measuring-worms). 
0.  Wings  rather  narrow;  larva  smooth, cylindrical, taper- 
ing towards  both  ends:  Koctuida-  (owlet  moths,  cut- 
worms, etc.). 

7.  Head   unusually  small,  sunken;    antenna?   pectinate; 

body  hairy;  larva  hairy,  spinning  a  thick  cocoon: 
Bombycidir  (silkworms). 

8.  Iligh-colored  moths,  with  large  heads  ;  antennae  either 

simple,  sub-fusiform,  or  slightly  pectinated;  larva 
naked,  and  humped  at  the  end,  or  with  radiating  tufts 
of  hairs  :  Z}/r/inndsE. 

9.  Wings  very  long  and  narrow,  semi-transparent;  larva 

boring  trees  :   ^-EijcrindrE  (borers). 
10.  Large  moths  with  large  heads,  narrow  wings  ;  a  long 
tongue ;  larva  with  a  horn  on  the  end  of  the  body  ; 
pupa  often  with  a  free  tongue-case  :  Sphimjidm  {]\ai.\s)ii 
moths). 


11.  Antennae  knobbed,  wings  broad ;  larva  often  spined : 
chrysalis  naked,  often  with  protuberances  and  golden 
or  silvery  spots:  PapHionidn'  (butterflies). 

A.  S.  Packard,  Jr. 
Lepidosi'ren  [Gr.  AtTn's,  "  scale,"  and  o-eipiji-,  "  siren  "], 
the  typical  genus  of   the  family    Lepidosirenida;,  distin- 
guished by  its  very  elongated  eel-shaped  body  (it  having 
about   fifty-five   pairs  of  ribs) :    the   pectoral  and  ventral 
*■  fins  "  or  filaments  are  plain  and  tapering,  and  are  en- 
tirely destitute  of  rayed  fringes;  there  are  five  branchial 
arches,    with    four   corresponding    intervening   clefts;    no 
external  branchial  ap])endage  is  developed;  and  the  cusps 
of  the  dental  pliitcs  nf  tin-  palate,  as  well  as  lower  jaw,  are 
well  developed.  The  genus 
"^^    is  represented  by  only  one 
,   _  ,  .  -^  well-distinguished   species 

I  Lrjtidosiren  paradoxa, 
Fitzinger),  although  two 
or  three  have  been  thought 
to  exist  by  some.  The  spe- 
cies occurs  quite  generally 
apparently  in  theAmazon  River,  as  well  as  its  tributaries,  but 
is  rare  :  if  popular  reports  are  to  be  credited,  this  or  a  spe- 
cies of  the  same  genus  sometimes  attains  a  gigantic  size, 
though  the  length  of  those  obtained  rarely  much  exceeds 
three  feet.  (See  LEPiDosinENiD-E.)  Theodore  Gill. 

Lcpidosiren'idtT  [from  Lepidosireu,  the  typical  genus 
of  the  family,  and  the  termination  -idir],  a  family  of  fishes 
of  the  order  Sirenoidea,  with  an  elongated  and  eel-shaped 
body  covered  with  moderate  cycloid  scales  ;  the  dorsal  and 
anal  are  united  with  the  caudal,  ami  form  a  continuous 
homogeneous  border  for  the  tapering  tail  :  the  pectoral  and 
ventral  fins  are  tieveloped  as  artieulatud  filaments;  the 
upper  labial  cartilage  has  a  median  ]iair  of  conical  teeth  : 
the  palatine  dental  plate  on  each  side  is  elongated  and 
oblong,  and  has  several  strong  cuspidate  vertical  ridges; 
the  labial  plate  is  of  similar  form,  and  has  also  several 
transverse  cuspidate  ridges:  the  air-bladder  is  represented 
by  two  lung-like  sacs  slightly  connected  together  and 
communicating  by  a  duct,  provided  with  a  glottis  opening 
in  the  floor  of  the  cesophagus.  This  family  is  of  extreme 
interest,  as  it  was  for  a  long  time  a  matter  of  dispute 
whether  its  members  were  fishes  or  amphibians.  Fitzinger 
(1837)  and  Natterer  (1839),  who  first  described  the  Ameri- 
can type  {Lcjiidosiren  paraduxa).  referred  it  to  the  am- 
phibians next  to  Siren,  from  which  they  differentiated  it 
chiefly  by  the  scales,  and  hence  gave  the  name  LepidosircH 
— ('.  e. '' scaly  siren."  Owen  (1839),  who  first  made  known 
the  African  type,  on  the  other  hand  contended  that  it  was 
a  fish.  After  much  discussion  thfy  were  and  are  now 
conceded  to  be  true  fishes,  representing  a  peculiar  family 
(Lepidosirenida;)-  order  (Sirenoidea),  and  super-order  or 
sub-class  (Dipnoi)  of  the  class  of  Fishks  (which  see).  The 
family  is  also  interesting,  as  being  tnext  to  the  related 
Ceratodontidie)  the  most  nearly  allied  to  numerous  extinct 
fishes  which  fiourished  during  Paheozoic  and  Mesozoic 
times,  and  which  until  lately  were  much  misunderstood. 
The  two  recent  genera  (Lepidosiren  and  Protopteri's)  are 
alone  known,  and  will  be  noticed  under  their  respective 
names.  (See  also  Siresoidei.)  Theodore  Gill. 

Lepidoste'idtP  [named  from  the  typical  genus  Lepi- 
doHt'  u/i  (Aen^ts,  Scale,  au'l  bariov,  bone)  and  the  family  termi- 
nation ~ida:],  the  only  existing  family  of  the  order  Rhombo- 
ganoidea,  distinguished  by  the  elongated  and  sub-cylin- 
drical body  co\  cred  with  rhomboidal  scales;  the  head 
elongated,  and  terminating  forwards  in  a  long  beak-like 
snout:  the  upper  jaw  projecting  l)eyond  the  lower,  and 
with  the  nostrils  nejir  the  end  of  the  snout ;  the  fiiiS  are 
provided  with  fulcra;  the  short  dorsal  situated  far  behind, 
and  just  above  the  anal  fin;  the  stomach  is  simple  in  fi»rm, 
but  with  numerous  pyloric  appendages  ;  the  intestine  has  a 
rudimentary  spiral  valve.  This  family,  although  the  only 
living  type  of  the  order  to  which  it  belongs,  had  numerous 
relations  in  the  Mesozoic  and  PaUvozoic  epochs.  The  skel- 
eton has  many  peculiarities,  among  which  is  the  composite 
structure  of  the  upper  jaw.  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
vertebrae,  which  are  convex  in  front  and  concave  behind. 
There  are  but  few  representatives,  which  are  divisible  into 
three  groups,  by  some  entitled  genera,  viz.:  Lepidostrns, 
Ci/lindrosteite,  and  Atrnctofitcus.  The  genera  are  regarded 
by  some  as  monotypic :  i.  e.  all  the  forms  belonging  to  each 
are  considered  to  be  members  of  a  single  species;  while 
others,  e.  y.  AgassJz,  admit  as  many  as  eighteen  or  twenty 
undefined  species  in  the  family.  The  species  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  waters  of  northern  America,  but  representa- 
tives of  one  group,  Atractosteusy  descend  as  far  southwards 
as  Central  America  and  Cuba;  a  species  has  also  been  re- 
cently discovered  in  China.  In  the  Tertiary  epoch  the 
family  was  represented  by  forms  closely  related  to  the  liv- 
ing American  species  in  Europe.  Theodore  Gill. 
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Lep'idus,  the  name  of  an  ancient  patrician  family  of 
Rome  belonging  to  the  ^milian  gt-ns.  The  most  conspicuous 
member  of  the  family  was  M.vitcis  ^Emiliis  Leimdi'S,  the 
triumvir.  He  was  a  weak,  vain,  and  avaricious  man,  des- 
titute of  any  talent  or  any  superior  quality,  but  twice — 
and  both  times  in  moments  of  the  utmo.sl  cunsequencc — 
chance  placed  the  decision  of  affairs  in  his  hands.  He  was 
prtctor  in  49  b.  c,  when  the  war  broke  out  between  Ciesar 
and  Pompey.  He  sided  with  Ca*sar.  was  made  his  matjiHttr 
etfuifum  in  47  n.  c,  consul  in  4G  b.  c,  and  in  44  received  as 
his  provinces  Spain  and  Oallia  Narboneusis.  Ho  was  just 
organizing  his  proconsular  army  at  Rome,  and  was  thus  at 
the  head  of  the  only  armed  force  in  the  city,  when  CiCsar 
was  murdered.  He  u^ed  his  position  to  get  himself  elected 
poiiti/i-j-  mnjcuiinH,  :ind  having  brought  about  a  reeuncil- 
iatiou  between  Antony  and  the  senate,  he  proceeded  to  his 
provinces,  flattered  and  coaxed  by  botli  parties.  The  agree- 
ment between  Antony  and  the  senate  did  not  last  long,  how- 
ever, and  lifter  the  defeat  at  Mutina,  Antony  took  refuge 
with  Le])idus.  and  was  well  received.  Oct  avian  us,  who 
up  to  this  time  had  acted  simply  as  the  general  of  the  sen- 
ate, saw  that  in  a  contest  with  Lepidus  and  Antony  the 
cause  of  the  aristocracy  was  a  lost  cause,  and  commenced 
immediately  negotiations  which  led  to  the  forinaticm  of  tlie 
famous  triumvirate  in  4:i  u.'  o.  By  the  partition  of  the 
provinces,  Lepidus  received  Spain  and  Gallia  Xarboueusis, 
and  was  lel't  as  governor  of  Rome  while  Antony  and  Octa- 
vianus  proceeded  against  Brutus  and  Cassias.  But  by  the 
second  partition,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  in  42  B.  c,  he 
was  treated  rather  slightingly,  and  received  only  Africa. 
This  province  he  held  till  'M)  B.  c.,in  which  year  Octavianus 
ordered  him  to  join  him  at  Sicily  against  Sextus  Pompeins. 
Lepidus  came,  and  believed  the  opportunity  favorable  for 
an  attempt  at  throwing  off  the  authority  of  Oc-tavianus.  At 
the  decisive  moment,  however,  his  sohliers  deserted  Iiim,  and 
on  his  knees  he  had  to  beg  for  mercy.  Octavianus  treated 
iiim  with  great  contempt,  deprived  him  of  iiis  province, 
though  not  ot  his  private  fortune  or  of  his  dignity  of  pon- 
tifej:  uKixttiniH,  and  banished  him  to  Circeii,  where  ho  lived 
in  retirement  till  his  death,  13  b.  c. 

liepor'id.TP  [Lat.  hpua,  "hare,"  and  -iiln],a  timiily  of 
du])!it'iclontafe  glirine  mammals,  readily  recognizable  by  the 
external  appearance  of  the  body,  as  well  as  by  the  struc- 


The  Rabbit. 

ture  of  the  skeleton.  The  hind  legs  being  much  more  de- 
veloped than  the  fore  (although  not  so  disproportionately  as 
in  the  kangaroos  and  jumping  mice),  the  anitital  ]irogresses 
by  a  series  of  running  leaps  or  short  jumps,  in  which  latter 
case  the  back  is  crooked  and  arched  baekward,  and  gives 
the  chararteristic  physiognomy;  the  head  i^'  high,  arched 
hatrkward.  and  ooni[irei<t<ed  ;  the  eycM  lateral  and  promi- 
nent; the  snout  roundel,  and  with  the  nostrils  converging 
downward  to  a  median  furrow  which  divitli-M  the  lips;  the 
oars  are  more  or  less  eIoni;aIeil,  and  the  (nil  is  short  and 
bushy,  and  turned  up.  The  ckull  is  hii;h  ami  conipreHsed, 
the  rostral  portion  mueh  produced  and  bri»ad,  and  the  in- 
tororbital  area  widened  by  the  development  of  enlarged 
and  fxpanding  supraorbital  plates  or  processes  separated 
genenilly  by  narrow  fissures  from  the  body  of  the  frontal 
hones  fort-  and  aft  ;  the  orbits  are  arnph*;  the  nasal  pro- 
cesses of  (ho  supnimaxillary  bones  are  perforated  in  a  sieve- 
like manner;  and  the  lower  jaw  has  the  ascending  rami 
very  oblicjuo,  and  the  condyles  conseijuontly  far  buekward, 
an<l  tlie  angular  procosB  extensive  forward.    The  tooth,  bo- 


Fidcs  the  four  incisors  of  the  upper  and  two  of  the  lower 
jaw  (f  X  2),  consist  of  Bix  molars  in  the  upper  and  five  in 
the  lower  jaw  on  each  side  {M.  |,  P.  M.  §X  U) ;  those  of 
the  upper  jaw  have  mostly  ( M.  2,  P.  M.  2)  a  vertical  groove 
on  the  outer  as  well  as  inner  surface;  the  crowns  are  broader 
than  long,  and  have  three  transverse  ridges;  those  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  broader,  and  the  grooves  are  much  stronger. 
Imperfect  clavicles  are  developed.  Such  are  the  most  im- 
portant characters  common  to  the  hares  ami  rabbits.  The 
species  are  quite  numerous,  between  thirty  and  forty  species 
being  generally  recognizeil,  and  are  most  abundant  in  the 
arctogiean  regions  (North  America,  Europe,  and  Northern 
Asia)  and  the  temperate  zone;  representatives  are  found, 
however,  far  N.  and  S.,  one  {Lepus  (/lacialtH)  extending  to 
the  Arctic  regions,  and  others  are  found  as  far  S.  as  Brazil, 
India,  and  the  Cape,  but  scarcely  or  not  at  all  in  the  low- 
lands of  the  torrid  regions.  Though  thus  widely  difl'used 
and  numerous  in  species,  they  agree  so  closely  in  structure 
as  to  render  it  doul)tful  wlietlier  there  is  more  than  one 
generic  typo  among  them,  although  as  many  as  four  have 
been  proposed  by  the  late  l>r.  J.  K.  Gray. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  habits  between  the 
hares  and  rabbits.  The  hares  never  burrow,  but  simply 
compose  a  "form"  or  nest,  in  which  they  rest  and  bring 
forth  their  young,  and  the  young  are  born  covered  with 
hair  and  with  the  eyes  open.  The  rabbits,  on  the  contrary, 
burrow  in  the  ground,  and  often  make  extensive  tunnels, 
and  in  these  burrows  they  live  and  bring  forth  their  broods  ; 
the  young  are  brought  into  the  world  naked  and  blind. 
Notwithstanding  such  ditVerenees,  however,  there  are  no 
corresponding  structural  characters,  ami  the  diflerent  ani- 
mals are  closely  related.  All  the  American  species  are 
"hares"  in  the  sense  thus  understood.     Theodore  tiiLL. 

Leporidc'  [Fr.],  a  name  applied  to  a  remarkable  fer- 
tile hybrid  between  the  common  Kuropean  hare  and  the 
rabbit.  Leporides  arc  now  extensively  bred  in  France, 
where  they  are  esteemed  for  the  table. 

Lepo'rius,  a  native  of  Gaul ;  entered  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  a  monastery  in  the  vicinity  of  Mar- 
seilles, and  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  learning  and 
holiness.  He  afterwards  full  into  the  heresy  of  Pelagius, 
and  maintained  that  man  has  no  need  of  the  grace  of  God, 
and  that  Christ  was  born  with  a  human  nature  only.  He 
was  excommunicated,  and  went  to  Africa. 
Here  he  mot  witli  St.  Augustine,  and  so 
great  was  the  inllucnce  of  this  powerful 
man  on  Leporius  thiit  in  42.'j  he  retract- 
ed, and  was  ordained  a  pret-byter  by  Au- 
gustine. His  retraction,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  Proculus,  bishop  of  Marseilles, 
and  Cyllinnius.  Itishop  of  Aix,  and  pub- 
lished in  Ili.'lU  under  the  title  LibtUng 
eiiieudntitmiH   m'rr   Hutinfactiouis   ad  epia- 

copoH  fJfifliir,  was  much  appreciated  by 
the  old  Church. 

Lep'ra  [Gr.  Aewpo,  "leprosy  "],  a  dis- 
ease of  the  skin,  in  whith  scalj*  patches, 
concealing  a  red  and  inflamed  surface, 
are  seen,  particuhnly  upon  those  jmrts 
of  the  limbs  where  the  bones  are  hut 
thinly  covered.  It  is  not  contagious, 
may  last  for  many  years  or  may  bo 
spontaneously  cured,  and  docs  not  usual- 
ly affect,  the  general  health.  Arsenical 
medicines,  with  applications  of  tarry 
compounds  and  iodide  of  sulphur,  are 
recommended  in  its  treatment. 

Lcp'rosy  [(!r.  AeTrpo,  "  leprosy"]. "an 
incurable  constitutional  disease  of  adult 
life,  which  is  especially  prevalent  in 
tropical  and  sub- tropical  climates."  {Huh,  it  l.i  fling.) 
It  maybe  divided  into  three  forms,  as  follows:  "  Firtt. 
Macular  leprosy,  characterized  by  an  erui»tion  on  the  skin, 
accompanied  by  anii'sthesiu.  Srcottd.  Anii'Sthelic  leprosy, 
of  which  the  (d'lief  features  are  nna'sthesia  and  diseolora- 
tions  of  till-  skin  and  atrophy  of  (he  nmsch-s.  wilh  ulcera- 
tion and  mutilation  (d"  the  hands  and  feet.  The  third  form, 
or  tuherculated  lejirosy,  is  characleri/ed  by  a  bronzing  and 
tuherculated  thickening  of  the  skin,  ep^ieeially  of  (he  face, 
ears,  hamls,  and  feet,  followed  by  similar  changes  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  tin-  u].].tT  part  of  the  alimentary  and 
respiratory  tracts,  ending  faliilly  in  from  two  to  fifteen  yearn, 
by  interourrenl  dipenso  in  some  vital  organ."    {Livrlimj.) 

Leprosy,  or  rhph*t»tiitHii>  (irtrcnvum,  Ih  a  disease  which 
has  h.-en  known  and  justly  dreaded  from  the  earliest  ages. 
We  tind  frequent  ni<-n1i'«n  of  it  in  the  Bilde.  but  ihr  tlisease 
as  there  spoken  of  i-videnlly  inclu«U'd  many  other  skin  af- 
fections, which  at  lliut  time  they  were  unable  to  ilifferen- 
tiate.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  the  cases  are  there  men- 
tioned as  having  rocovorod,  which  we  now  know   would 
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have  been  impossible  had  they  been  true  leprosy.  The 
leper  has  always  been  an  outcast  from  society,  both  on 
account  of  the  loathsomeness  of  his  disease,  and  the  idea 
which  has  prevailed  of  its  contagiousness.  During  the  Mid- 
dle A^'cs  numerous  leper-houses  were  established  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  where  those  suffering  from  the  disease 
were  conlinod.  and  prohibited  by  law  from  appearing  in 
the  streets.  Now.  however,  that  it  is  known  that  the  dis- 
ease can  only  be  tiiinsmiltcd  from  parent  to  offspring,  the 
laws  are  more  la.^  on  this  point,  and  a  leper-house  is  a 
thin"  seldom  heard  of.  -it  the  present  tune  leprosy  is 
most  prevalent  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  cases  met  with 
througliout  Europe  and  America  are  rare.  Almost  every 
dru"  in  the  pharmacopoeia  has  been  used  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease,  but  without  avail,  and  now  the  treatment 
is  priuei|>ally  palliative.  Good  food,  clothing,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  marriage  amongst  lepers  are  the  only  means 
we  possess  to  better  their  condition  and  decrease  their 
number.  Edwaud  J.  BERMixGnAM. 

Lep'sius  {K.A.RL  RicH.i-BD).  Ph.  D.,  b.  at  Naumburg, 
Prussian  Saxony,  Dec.  23,  ISIO,  the  son  of  K.  P.  Lepsius 
(177J-lSa:;).  an  able  arcbseologist ;  studied  at  Leipsic,  Giit- 
tingen.  and  Berlin  under  Bopp's  instruction,  graduating  at 
Berlin  with  a  thesis  on  the  ErGrBiAS  Tables  (which  sec). 
which  obtained  his  degree;  went  to  Paris  in  183.S,  and  for 
bis  Palxoiirapliy  appUnl  to  Lincjuwtic  Researches  gained 
the  Volney  prize;  in  1835  made  researches  in  the  libraries 
of  Italy;  "devoted  his  attention  to  languages,  especially  to 
^Egyptology,  and  \<ro\.e  Letter  to  M.  h'osellitii  on  the  Hiero- 
il!yi>hlc  Alphabet  in  1S37  ;  went  to  England  in  1S3S:  pro- 
jected an  expedition  to  Egypt,  which  left  England  in  IS42, 
and  with  success  returned  to  Germany  in  1S45  ;  became 
professor  at  Berlin  in  lS-t6:  again  went  to  Egypt  in  ISfiG, 
and  discovered  at  Tanis  a  bilingual  inscription  of  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Euergetes :  has  puljlished  a  valuable  work  on 
the  Nile,  translated  into  English  ;  and  was  placed  over  the 
Prussian  state  library  in  Berlin  in  187).  Among  his  works 
are  Dan  Todteuhitchder  Aerjiipter  (\9,V2),  Die  Chrunoloijie 
der  Aeijypter  (18-19),  De»l:m'dler  aim  Aeiji/pteii  und  Aethio- 
pien  (1849-59),  Ueber  den  erateil  aiji/ptischeit  Gotter/.-reh 
(1S51),  Brlefc  am  Aeijyplen  (1852),  Koni<isbuch  der  alien 
Ae:/i/pler  (1858),  Die  'iuii/ptii^ehe  Elle  (lSt)5),  Veber  einitje 
iiciii'/,li'sehe  A'linelformen,  etc.  (1871),  etc. 

Leptan'dra  [proposed  for  its  generic  name  by  Nut- 
tall],  the  pharmaceutical  name  of  the  Culver's  physic  (  I'c- 
roHi'cii  Vir/jiniea.  order  Scrophulariaceaj),  a  tall  perennial 
herb  of  the  Atlantic  U.  S.  which  has  decided  cathartic 
powers.  Its  impure  resinoid  is  extracted  and  sold  Jis  lep- 
taiidrin.  It  is  an  agent  of  considerable  value,  and  is  be- 
lieved by  many  practitioners  to  act  decidedly  upon  the 
liver;  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 

Ijep'tis  [Phoenician  for  "naval  station"],  or  Great 
Leptis,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  another  and  less 
important  Leptis,  an  .ancient  Sidonian  colony  and  seaport 
in  what  is  now  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  between  the  two  Syrtes 
and  near  the  modern  Tripoli.  It  had  a  fine  roadstead  and 
an  artificial  harbor,  long  since  choked  with  sand.  At  this 
point  are  very  extensive  ruins,  in  great  part  buried  in  the 
sand.  Leptis  once  had  a  large  trade,  but  is  now  almost 
without  iuliabitants.  It  was  one  of  the  three  cities  which 
gave  the  name  Tripolis  to  this  region. 

Leptocar'dia  [Gr.  ^em-d!.  "  slender."  and  KapSia. 
"heart"],  the  class  of  vertebrates  containing  the  lowest 
organized  forms  of  the  branch,  and  formerly  eonfoun<led 
with  the  class  of  fishes.  Only  a  single  genus  (Brauchia- 
alomaj  Costa,  or  Amphioxus,  Yarrell)  is  known,  and  this  is 
believed  to  be  the  surviving  type  of  a  class  which  must 
have  been  rich  in  representatives  in  the  distant  past,  but 
which,  on  account  of  the  easy  destructibility  of  all  its 
parts,  has  left  no  recognized  remains  in  the  rocks.  The 
brain  is  of  the  most  rudimentary  character  and  not  devel- 
oped into  enlarged  lobes,  as  in  all  other  vertebrates  ;  the 
skull  is  also  undeveloped,  nor  are  there  any  rudiments  of 
auditory  organs;  the  skeleton  is  represented  by  a  simple 
notocord  or  embryonic  backbone,  which  is  not  divided  into 
vertebra,  and  has  no  ribs  or  other  appendages,  no  scap- 
ular or  pelvic  arches,  and  consequently  no  pectoral  or  ven- 
tral fins  being  developed.  The  circulatory  system  is  also 
very  simple,  and  the  heart  simply  tubular  and  not  divided 
into  distinct  chambers  (and  hence  the  name  of  the  class). 
The  mouth  is  an  elongated  aperture  bounded  by  a  semi- 
cartilaginous  hoop,  which  is  beset  with  filamentary  pro- 
cesses clothed  with  ciliated  tentacles;  this  opens  into  "an 
expanded  pharyngeal  chamber,  which  is  split  on  each  side 
by  oblifjuely  transverse  clefts,  through  which  the  water 
taken  in  bv  the  mouth  is  discharged  into  an  "  atrial  cham- 
ber," and  thence  through  a  pore  which  represents  the  bran- 
chial orifice  of  the  Myxinidie.  Such  arc  the  chief  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  this  type.  The  differences  from  all 
others  are  so  great  that  it  is  at  first  difficult  to  perceive  the 


homologies  of  the  various  organs  and  parts  with  those  of 
the  higher  vertebrates.  So  great,  indeed,  are  the  differ- 
ences tlat  the  original  dcscriber  of  (he  European  species, 
Pallas,  failed  to  perceive  any  resemblance  to  fishes  er  other 
vertebrates,  and  referred  it' to  the  mollusk  genus  Lniiax 
Quite  recently,  too  (in  1874).  Semper,  with  a  lull  knowledge 
of  its  organization,  has  deliberately  excluded  it  from  the 
vertebrates  altogether.  By  all  other  authorities,  howcve.', 
it  has  been  referred  to  the  branch  of  vertebrates,  but  in 
various  degrees  of  relationship  to  the  class  of  fishes. 
Costa,  Yarrell,  and  most  other  authors  until  recently  bavc 
regarded  it  as  the  lowest  of  fishes.  Isidore  Geoffrey  St. 
Hflairc,  C.  Bonaparte,  and  Moquin-Tandon  (all  under  the 
name  Myclozoa),  and  Hiickcl,  Hegenbaiir,  0.  Schmidt,  Cope 
(all  under  the  name  Leptocardia).  and  others,  have  raised 
the  type  to  class  value;  and  several  of  them  have  con- 
trasted it  with  all  the  other  vertebrates,  and  thus  expressed 
their  views  as  to  the  fundamental  nature  of  its  distinctive 
characters. 

Although  the  animal  is  so  peculiar,  it  can  be.  however, 
in  general  terms,  compared  with  the  Marsipobranchiates, 
and  therefore  with  the  other  vertebrates  ;  and  although  the 
brain  is  in  a  rudimentary  coudition,  the  principal  nerves 
are  developed  (though  under  somewhat  doubtful  guises), 
and  their  relation  to  the  frame-work  permits  the  probable 
recognition  of  the  homologies  of  the  several  regions  of  the 
"  head."     The  muscular  system  is  represented  by  flake-like 
segments  or  "mvotomes,"  V-shaped  and  pointed  forwards. 
According  to  Huxicv,  the  oral  aperture  is  large  and  extends 
backwards  to   the  level  of  the  junction  between  the  sixth 
and   seventh    myotomes,  and   is   there    divided  from   the 
branchial  cavity  by  a  "  i-r/iim  ;Ki/ii(i."     Eight  ["  o  —  A  "] 
pairs  of  nerves  "are" given  off  from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis 
as  far  as  this  point.     The  eighth  or  most  j.osterior  of  these, 
which  for  convenience  may  be  called  h.  passes  out  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  myotomes,  and  runs  down  parallel 
with  the  lateral  attachment  of  the  velum.     The  next  five 
(</,  f,  e,d.  c)  pass  out  between  the  first  six  myotomes  to  the 
integument  and   to  the  walls  of  the  buccal  cavity.     The 
foremost  two  nerves  (6  and  a)  pass  in  front  of  the  first 
myotome;  and  the  nerve  n  runs  parallel  with  the  njipcr 
side  of  the  notochord  to  the  end  of  the  snout,  giving  off 
branches  to  that  region  of  the  body  which  lies  in  front  of 
the  mouth  ;  this  nerve  lies  above  the  eye-spot.     In  Hux- 
ley's opinion,  the  eighth  nerve  (*)  corresponds  with  the  last 
ol^  the  pre-audilory"  cranial  nerves  in  the  Ammoeoetes  or 
young  of  Petrumy'znn,  which   is   the  " partio  dura:"    while 
"those  between  it  and  the  optic  nerve  reiiresent,  apparently, 
the  third   (molures  oculorum).  fourth  i  pathetiei),  fifth  {tri- 
i/eminal),  and  sixth  (ahdiiceuteK)  pairs  of  cranial  nerves  in 
'the  higher  vertebrates,  the  optic  nerves  of  course  being  the 
second  pair,  while  the  first  (")  in  Branchiostoma  "has  the 
characteristic  course  and  distribution  of  the  orbito-nasal 
division   of  the  trigeminal."     Thus  the  head  has  at  least 
six  prc-auditory  myotomes,  and  "on  the  other  hand,  from 
the  seventh  myotome  backwards,  a  certain  number  (sup- 
posed to  be  eight)  of  segments  answer  to  the  post-auditory 
or  parachordal  region  of  the  higher  vertebrata."     These 
are  supposed  to  represent  "  proto-vertcbrir,"  and  thus  an- 
tagonize the  hypothesis,  at  one  time  so  prevalent,  that  the 
head  of  vertebrates  is  composed  of  four  "vertebra;"  and 
Huxley  suggests  "  that  the  numerous  proto-vertebra  which 
lie   in"frout  of  the  fourteenth   of  Amphioxnn  (Branchio- 
stoma) are  represented  only  by  muscles  and  nerves  in  the 
higher  Vertebrata."     The  other  characteristics  of  this  cu- 
rious tvi)e  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  numerous  au- 
thors who  have  directed  attention  to  it,  the  most  recent  of 
whom  are  Stieda  of  Dorpat,   and  Huxley  and  Ray  Lan- 
kester   of    London.     But   one    genus    (Branchiostoma    of 
Costa.   1834,  or   Amphiorus  of  Yarrell,  1836)  is   known, 
and  the  species  are  doubtful.     Representatives  have  been 
found  along  almost  the  entire  European  coast,  but  most 
abundantly    in   the   Mediterranean    Sea,   the   Indian    seas 
(Borneo,  etc.).   North   Carolina,  the   Caribbean   Sea,  and 
Brazil.     They  live  in  the  sand  from  lower  water  mark  to 
a  depth   of  lit  least  ten   or   twelve    fathoms.       They    are 
transparent,  and  specimens  rarely  exceed  three  inches  in 
Ignt,)!,,  Theodore  Gill. 

Lep'tophis  [Gr.  Aeirrdi.  "slender,"  and  o*n,  "snake"], 
a  genus  of  non-venomous  colubroid  serpents  of  very  slender 
proportions  and  arboreal  habits.  Some  serpents  of  the 
U.  S.  (e.  ff.  grass-snake,  or  Ci/elophia  «»(ini»,  and  rilibon- 
snakc.  or' Eiitmnia  saurita)  have  been  erroneously  referred 
to  the  genus. 

Lequesne'  (Eugexe  Louis),  b.  at  Paris  Feb.  15,  1815; 
studied  law.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839,  but  en- 
tered in  1841  the  School  of  Fine  Arts;  became  a  pupil  of 
Pradicr  at  Rome,  and  began  to  exhibit  in  1845.  His  most 
prominent  works  are  the  Dnneiifj  Faun  in  the  garden  of 
the  Luxembourg,  the  Viclonj  on  the  tomb  of  Napoleon,  and 
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the  Peyaaua  on  the  front  of  tbo  new  opera-bouse;  he  has 
also  made  a  number  of  exuetleut  busts. 

Leray',  tp.  of  IJluc  Earth  co..  Minn.     Pop.  448. 

Le  llav«  t|i.  of  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.  It  contains  several 
vill;i';<v^.      pop.  2Sf)2. 

Le  Uays'ville,  post-b.  of  Pike  tp.,  Bradford  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  2S1. 

Lerca'ra  Frid'di,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Palt-rmo,  pluiisantly  .situated  in  a  very  fcrlilo  district 
abounding  in  sulpbur-miucs.     Pop.  in  1874,  yi54. 

Ler'cio  dc  Teja'da  (Skbastian),  president  of  Mexico, 
b.  at  .lalapa,  iu  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  Apr.  2J,  1826,  of 
pure  Spanish  ancestry  :  studied  at  a  college  in  Pnebla  with 
a  view  to  the  priestliood,  but.  aliandoning  that  purpo.se,  en- 
tered the  College  of  San  Ildefonso  in  Mexico  and  studied 
law;  was  admitted  to  tbe  bar  in  1851;  was  chosen  rector 
of  San  Ildefonso  in  1S.'»'J,  and  became  in  Dec,  ISoo,  one  of 
the  maL^istrate.^of  the  supreme  court  of  justice.  About  this 
time  hi.s  brother,  iMiguel  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  an  eminent  states- 
man ancl  economist,  was  jippointed  minister  of  finance  in 
the  cabinet  of  President  Comonfort,  and  by  his  energetic 
policy  respecting  tlie  privileges  and  property  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  became  the  leader  of  the  liberal  jiarty.  To  him 
Sebastian  lent  such  efficient  co-operation  as  to  be  called  to 
the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  which  he  accepted  June  4, 
1857.  On  the  overthrow  of  Comonfort  in  Jan.,  1858,  ho 
devoted  himself  anew  to  the  direction  of  the  college  and  to 
practice  at  the  bar,  where  he  soon  gained  an  eminent  posi- 
tion. On  the  restoration  of  the  lil)cral  gnvcrunient  Lerdo 
was  elected  to  Congress  (Apr.,  IStll).  re-elected  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  was  three  times  chosen  to  the  presidency 
of  that  body,  the  term  of  that  office  in  Mexico  being  only 
one  month.  lie  was  president  of  Congress  in  May,  18(j;t, 
when  the  eupture  of  Puebla  forced  President  Juarez  to 
abandon  the  capital  of  the  republic,  and  was  one  of  the  few 
prominent  statesmen  who  accompanied  the  government  in 
its  retreat  to  San  Tjuis  Potosi.  In  that  city  bo  accepted 
the  post  of  minister  of  justice,  Sept.  15,  ami  that  of  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  Se])t.  24,  180;i,  thereby  becoming, 
next  to  Juarez,  the  leading  representative  of  the  eause 
of  national  independence  during  the  protractetl  Ftrugglo 
against  the  French  intervention  and  the  so-eatlcd  empire 
of  the  Austrian  areliduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian.  In  the 
successive  retreats  of  the  republican  government  to  Jlon- 
teroy,  .Saltillo,  Durango,  Chihuahua,  and  Paso  del  Norte,  as 
well  as  in  its  advance  three  years  later  to  Chihuahua,  Zacate- 
cas.and  San  Luis  Potosi,  Lerdo  preserved  an  iinperturbable  i 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  cause  to  which  his  j 
entire  energies  were  di*voted.  and  when  the  turning  of  the  , 
tide  placed  the  archduke  a  prisoner  in  the  han-Is  of  the  re- 
publicans, neither  Juarez  nor  Lerdo  wavered  before  tbe 
most  urgent  appeals  in  his  resolution  to  execute  upon 
that  prinee  the  sentence  to  whi(di  he  had  been  eundemned 
after  a  protracted  trial.  Cpnn  the  restoration  of  the  na- 
tional government  to  Iho  city  of  Mexico  iu  1H()7,  Lerdo  was 
elected  president  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  to  wbieh 
post  was  annexed  the  vice-presidency  of  the  republie,  but 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  minister  of  lorctign 
affairs,  :inr|  was  generally  credited  with  being  the  origin- 
ator of  the  most  important  measures  taken  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  shattereil  political  editieo.  Ho  retired  from  the 
cabinet  .Tan.  17,  1871  ;  was  an  unsu(;cesst*ul  eandidato  for 
the  presifleney  in  the  election  of  .Inly  of  that  year,  and 
upon  tbe  su<lden  death  of  .Juarez  (July  18,  1S72)  succeeded 
him  by  virtue  of  his  offieo  as  viee-presidcni.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  Oct.,  1K72,  Lerdo  was  chosen  president  for  four 
years,  ending  Dec.  I,  1^76.  His  nrlministration  has  been 
characterized  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  policy  established 
by  Juarez,  by  the  enforcement  of  the  "laws  of  reform" 
against  the  alleged  maehinations  of  the  reaelionary  or 
"  Chureh  party,** and  by  a  rigi<l  suppression  of  alt  attempts 
at  rcvolutir>n.  Hf  is  distinguished  for  consummate  urbanity 
and  great  diplomatic  sagacity,  combine<l  with  inflexible 
determination.  Poutku  C.  Bmss. 

I^er'ici,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Uenoa.  It 
lies  on  the  (Julf  of  Spezia  in  the  midst  of  charming  scenery, 
and  has  aeipiired  some  notoriety  from  the  conHncment  of 
Garibaldi  within  its  lortn-^s  In  18(12.  Its  maritime  activ- 
ity is  great  for  its  population,  which  in  lS7l  was  59411. 

Ler'ida,  province  of  Spain,  bounded  N.  by  tbe  Pyre- 
nees and  M.  by  Itnreelonn.  eomprises  an  area  of  491'.)  siiuare 
miles,  with  ;i;iO.:U8  inhabitants.  The  northern  portion  is 
covered  with  spurs  of  tbe  I*\  n-nees,  iind  rieh  in  iron,  cop- 
per, lead,  zinc,  marble,  jasper,  and  gypsum.  The  soulhorn 
portion  is  an  extensive  plain,  which  produocs  wheat,  fruits, 
and  vegetables. 

Lnrida  [Lat.  /In-dit],  town  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  [,erida,  on  tbo  Segre.  is  snrroundcil  by  walls 

and  Ktrongly  fortified,  as  it  is  the  key  of  Ariigoii  and  Cata- 


lonia, and  consequently  a  point  of  great  military  import- 
ance. It  has  two  remarkable  cathedrals,  one  of  the  thir- 
teenth, the  other  of  the  eighteenth  century;  a  lyccuni. 
and  several  other  educational  institutions:  its  university, 
founded  in  1300,  was  suppressed  by  Philip  V.  Pop.  19,627. 
ItOTinSj  The,  several  small  islands  off  Antibes,  and 
in  the  department  of  Var,  France.  The  largest,  Sto.  Mar- 
guerite, \vas  the  place  of  imprisonment  of  the  *'  Man  in  Iho 
Iron  Mask  **  from  lf)80  to  Itil'S.  Its  fortress.  Monterey,  is 
now  a  prison  for  military  convicts  ami  -Vlgerines,  and 
Bazaine  was  here  confined  (1874).  It  was  the  Leron  of  the 
ancients.  The  next  smaller  island,  St.  Ilonorat  {PUtnnrin 
Lcrina)^  is  named  from  St.  Honoratiis.  archbishop  of  Aries, 
who  founded  here  in  the  fourth  century  the  convent  of  Li'- 
rins,  whieli  became  a  famous  seliool  of  theology,  and  passed 
into  the  Benedictine  order.  After  1G50  the  monastery  lost 
I  its  importance,  and  is  now  in  ruins,  and  the  island  supports 
some  agrieultural  inhabitants.  There  are  some  smaller  un- 
inhabited islands  in  the  vicinity. 

Ler'ma  (FnANcisro  db  Roxas  de  Sandoval), Dl'ke or, 
b.  in  Spain  during  the  sixteenth  century;  was  made  a 
duke  and  ])rime  minister  of  Spain  imnietliately  on  the  ac-- 
cession  of  I'hilip  III.  in  1598,  and  governed  the  empire  till 
161 S,  during  whieli  period  the  exhausted  ami  distracted 
state  of  the  country  became  more  and  more  apparent.  His 
foreign  policy  was  marked  by  defeats,  his  internal  by  cru- 
elty and  weakness.  In  spite  of  enormous  exertions,  he  was 
compelled  to  conclude  peace  with  England  in  1604  an<l  with 
the  United  Provinces  in  1608  on  humiliating  conditions.  In 
1609  he  issued  the  decree  of  ])roscription  Ijv  which  several 
thousand  Moorish  families,  forming  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  industrious  elements  of  the  Spanish  jtnpulafion.  were 
driven  out  of  Spain,  and  their  projjerty,  at  least  in  many 
eases,  confiscated.  Under  Philip  IV.  the  animosity  against 
the  fallen  minister  became  so  strong  that  an  examination 
was  made  of  his  adminstration,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
return  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  treasury.  D.  shortly 
after,  in  1625. 

Lermontoir  (Michael),  b.  Oct.  15.  1814;  received  a 
military  edueiition.  and  entered  the  imperial  guard,  but 
was  removed  in  1837  to  the  army  of  Caucasus  on  account 
of  a  poem  he  wrote  on  the  death  of  Pushkin.  Iu  LS4fl  he 
published  a  volume  of  poems  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  made 
a  great  sensation,  and  gained  for  him  the  title  of  *'  the  luict 
of  Caucasus."  But  a  novel  ho  wrote  shortly  after,  The  tfcvo 
nf  Onr  Tiiiu-,  caused  a  duel  between  him  anrl  one  of  his 
fellow-officers  in  the  army  of  Caucasus,  and  ho  was  shot 
July  27,  181 1.  Most  of  his  works  have  been  translated 
into  (ierman  by  Bodcnstedt  (1S52),  and  some  of  them — as, 
for  instance.  The  Son;/  uf  Cznr  Ivnn  Vnfiltcvitch  —  into 
French  Iiy  Saint  RcnC  Taillandier. 

lierniv'ada  [from  Lenmti,  one  of  the  genera],  a  pro- 
posed order  of  crustaceans,  not  reco^nii:ed  by  all  system 
atists.  They  are  assigned  to  tbo  Entomostraca.  and  to  a 
section  called  Poeeilopoda.  The  mouth  is  for  suction,  the 
thorax  not  jointed,  the  organs  very  snuill.  The  nmlcs 
arc  totally  unlike  the  females.  ,\11  aro  parasites  of  very 
degraded  type.  They  are  often  much  more  completely 
organized  when  young  than  when  mature.  In  tbe  latl*T 
stage  they  lose  the  jiower  and  organs  of  locomotion  and 
of  sight.  There  are  many  diverse  and  strange  forms  re- 
ferred to  this  order,  most  of  which  would  never  be  recog- 
nized as  crustaceans  but  for  their  larval  forms.  They  are 
found  attached  to  fishes  and  other  aquatic  animals. 

Le'ros  [Aepo?],  a  Turkish  island  of  the  .Egean.  35  miles 
S.  of  Samos,  is  (i  miles  bmg  from  N.  to  S.,  and  -1  miles 
wide,  is  very  fertile,  and  has  good  harbors.  Pop.  3000. 
Its  people  were  anciently  proverbial  for  ill-nature,  and  its 
present  inhabitants  are  despised  as  niggardly. 
Lcrot.     See  DouHorsK. 

I.eroiix'  (Pfi'.KKi:).  b.  at  Paris  in  1798;  studied  at  tbo 
Lyccuni  Charlemagne;  founded  the  Ufohr  ncwsnaper  in 
1824,  ns  organ  of  the  ]ihilosophers  :  adhered  to  the  SiiinI 
Simoninns  in  IS.II,  converting  his  paper  into  the  organ  of 
their  sooialistio  policy:  withilrew  after  the  promulgation 
of  tho  now  doctrines' of  Enfantin.  He  became  in  1S32 
editor  of  tbe  Rcvtic  Enctfrlopfdhfur,  and  in  connei^liou 
with  Jean  Reynand,  estaidished  in  1838  tbu  AVm  Ahcv- 
v/opiniin,  which  was  a  continuation  of  the  /•Jnnfrfnfi/iHt  of 
tho  eighteenth  century.  His  capital  work.  /)>  r /fuuKniii^. 
fh  Htm  Pfhirijtf  et  il<  mm  Aimir.  appeared  in  IS39,  eon 
taining  his  philosophieal  and  theological  ideas,  ooiisistiiig 
in  a  continued  progn-ss  of  man  and  nature  lowanls  perfec- 
tion through  changing  forms.  Hotounrledin  18(1  the  Rrvuf, 
Imlrprmhttttr,  willi  Viardot  and  lieori;c  Sand,  and  in  181S. 
was  elected  a  representative  of  (he  National  AHsembly  as 
an  ultra  rndienl.  After  tho  «''>ii;)  tl'rtni  of  IS5I  he  emi- 
grated to  tbe  island  of  Jersey,  and  afterwards  to  Lnns:knno, 
Switzerland.      Pierre   Leroux  was  a  kind  of  modprn   and 
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secular  Zwingli,  the  representative  of  pure  anil  honest  radi- 
calism Ju  philosophy.  He  wrote  also  ChriatianHy  and  its 
Democratic  Orif/in,  Malthus  and  the  Economists,  or  Shall 
there  be  alwmja  Poor  ?  Job,  a  drama,  The  Samarese  Jieach, 
a  philosophic  poem,  The  Plutocranj,  or  The  Government  n/ 
the  liich,  etc.  Ho  returned  to  France  after  the  amnesty  of 
Aug.  15,  1369,  and  d.  at  Paris  Apr.  12,  1871. 

F£L1X  AUCAIGNE. 

Le  Roy,  tp.  of  Boone  co.,  III.     Pop.  10U2. 
Ve  Roy,  post-v.  of  Empire  tp.,  McLean  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Indianapolis  Bloomiugton  and  Western  R.  R..,  has  1  week- 
■  ly  nfwspaper.     Poj).  802. 

Lcroy',  tp.  of  Benton  co.,  la.     Pop.  1807. 
liCroy,  fp.  of  Bremer  co.,  la.     Pop.  363. 
Leroy,  j)ost-v.  and  tp.  of  Coflfey  co.,  Kan.,  on  Xcosho 
River,    which    affords  good    water-power.     The  town  has 
some  manufactures.     The  station,  2  miles  distant,  is  on  the 
Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  410  ;  of  tp. 
lll!l-t. 
Leroy,  tp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1303. 
Leroy,  tp.  of  Ingham  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  859. 
Leroy,  post-v.  of  Osceola  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  118. 
Leroy,  post-v.   and  tp.  of  Mower  co..  Minn.,  on  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.     Pop.  1057^ 

Le  Roy,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Erie,  Central,  and  State  Line  R.  Rs.,  25  miles  S.  W.  of 
Rochester,  50  miles  E.  of  Buffalo,  and  10  miles  E.  of  Bata- 
via,  has  7  churches,  2  banks,  2  weekly  newt^papcrs,  4  lime- 
kilns, 4  stone-quarries,  several  flour,  planing,  gypsum, 
plaster,  and  saw  mills,  with  fine  water-power  supplied  by 
Oatka  Creek.  It  is  the  seat  of  Ingham  U^nivcrsity  for 
ladies,  and  lias  an  academic  institute,  an  art  conservatory, 
and  a  public  library.     Pop.  of  v.  2634  ;  of  tp.  4627- 

C.  B.  TiiOMsox,  En.  '•  Gazette." 
Leroy,  post-v.  of  Westfield  tp.,  Medina  co.,  0. 
Leroy,  tp.  of  Lake  co.,  0.     Pop.  811. 
Le  Roy,  post-tp.  of  Bradford  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1144. 
Le  Roy,  post-tp.  of  Dodge  co..  Wis.     Pop.  1576. 
Leroy  (William  E.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Mar.  24, 1818,  in  New 
York  ;  enti;red  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Jan.  II,  1832; 
became  passed   midshipman   in   1838,  lieutenant  in  1843, 
commander  in  1861,  captain  in  1866,  commodore  in  1870, 
aud  rear-admiral  in  1874;  commanded  the  Keystone  State 
in  a  severe  engagement  with  Confederate  iron-elads  off 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Jan.  31, 1863,  and  the  Oneida  at  the  battle 
of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5, 1864,  and  conspicuous  on  both  occa- 
sions for  "gallantry  and  determination." 

,  FoxHALL  A.  Parker. 

Leroy  d'EtioUes  (Jean  Jacques  Joseph),  b.  at  Paris 
A[)r.  5,  1708;  studied  medicine,  and  took  his  degree  in 
1S24.  In  1822  he  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Surgery  a 
set  of  instruments  which  he  had  invented  for  the  operation 
of  lithotrity.  The  invention  was  disputed  by  Civiale  and 
Amussat,  who  also  claimed  it,  but  after  clo^e  examination  of 
the  case  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Leroy  d'EtioUes.  The  most 
prominent  of  his  writings  is  his  Histoire  dc  la  Lithotritie 
(1830).     D.  at  Paris  Aug.  25,  1860. 

Leroy  de  St.-Arnaud  (Jacques  Acrille),  b.  at  Paris 
Aui;.  20,  IstJI  ;  enlisted  in  1816  in  the  body-guard  of  Louis 
XV^III.,  but  left  in  1820  the  military  service,  and  led  for 
several  years  a  rather  adventurous  life  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. In  1831  he  again  entered  the  army ;  served  at 
Blaye,  where  the  duchess  of  Berry  was  detained;  became 
in  1837  captain  in  the  foreign  legion  in  Algeria,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  very  much  during  the  following  years 
at  the  taking  of  Constautine,  by  the  capture  of  Bou-Maza, 
as  commander  of  the  province  of  Constautine,  and  by  his 
campaign  against  the  Kabyles.  In  1851  he  was  made  a 
general  and  commander  of  one  of  the  militarv  divisions  of 
Paris.  In  the  same  year  he  became  minister  of  war,  and 
in  this  position  he  rendered  great  services  to  Napoleon  Dec. 
2,  1852,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  mar- 
shal.  In  1854  he  commanded  the  French  army  in  the 
Crimean  war,  and  won  the  battle  of  Alma,  but  iu  Septem- 
ber he  had  to  give  up  his  command  on  account  of  sickness, 
and  d.  on  board  the  Berthollet,  Sept.  29,  1854. 

Lery',  de  (Jean),  b.  at  Lery.  France,  in  1534:  was  in 
1555  a  Calvinistic  minister  at  Geneva,  when  he  was  engaged 
by  Villcgagnon  to  accompany  his  expedition  to  Brazil  and 
introduce  the  Reformed  religion  in  that  country  (1556).  He 
preached  for  some  time  to  the  colonists  on  the  small  island 
in  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  now  called  Villegngnon,  nnd 
was  thus  the  first  Protest.aut  preacher  in  the  New  World. 
After  the  unfortunate  result,  of  that  colony,  Lery  returned 
to  France  ;  was  in  1560  a  citizen  of  Geneva;  was  afterward 
preaclu-r  at  Belleville,  Nevers.  and  Sanccrre ;  lost  twenty- 
two  of  his  congregation  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew;  retired  to  Berne,  Switzerland,  where  he  seems  to 


have  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  d.  there  in  1611. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  his  Brazilian  adventures.  Histoire 
d'nn  Vol/ age  fait  en  la  terre  du  BrthH  ( La  Rocliclle,  1578; 
oQ.en  rejn'inted),  and  a  Hiatoire  memorable  dv  la  ville  de 
Sanccrre  (1574). 

Le  Sage  {Alain  Renk^  b.  May  8,  IOCS,  at  Sarzeau,  in 
the  ])rescnt  department  of  Morbihan  ;  received  bis  lirst  edu- 
cation by  the  Jesuits  at  Vannes  ;  studied  philosophy  and 
law  in  Paris  since  1692,  and  began  to  practise  as  an  advo- 
cate in  1695,  but  gave  up  this  career  in  1098.  in  order  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits,  iu  which 
undertaking  he  was  aided  by  the  Abb§  dc  Lyonne.  who 
gave  him  a  pension  of  GOO  livres  a  year.  His  literary 
career  he  began  by  translating  dramas  and  novels  from  the 
Spanish,  but  from  mere  translations  ho  rose  by  degrees  to 
the  production  of  independent  works  of  the  greatest  merit. 
Of  his  numerous  plays,  which  mootly  consist  of  farces  and 
comic  operas,  the  most  jtrominent  are  Crispin  (1707)  and 
Turcaret  { 1709),  which  latter  comedy  is  a  satire  on  the  finan- 
ciers of  that  time,  who  arc  said  to  have  offered  the  author 
100.000  francs  if  he  would  suppress  his  work.  A  still  greater 
success  he  achieved  as  a  romancer.  £,e  iJiabh  boltcnx  { 1707), 
Histoire  de  Guzman  d'A/fnrache  (17:i2),  and  especially  His- 
toire de  Gil  Bias  de  SnntiUane  (1715),  were  received  with 
groat  applause,  and  the  last-mentioned  is  still  a  favorite  in 
all  civilized  countries  and  with  all  educated  people,  on  ac- 
count of  its  striking  psychological  observations  and  reiiued 
satire.  D.  at  Boulogne  Nov.  17,  1717.  His  CEuvrcs  com- 
plttcs  (12  vols.)  were  published  at  Paris  in  1828. 

Le  Sauk,  tp.  of  Stearns  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  268. 

Lcsbo'nax  [Aetr^wiaf],  of  Mitylcne  in  Lesbos,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Augustus;  wrote  a  number  of  orations  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Attic  orators,  of  which  two  have  come  down 
to  us.  They  are  given  in  the  collections  of  Reiske  and  of 
Dobson,  separately  by  Orelli  {Leipsic,  1820). — Another  Lcs- 
bonax,  a  grammarian,  whose  date  is  unknown,  has  left  a 
treatise  on  grammatical  figures,  published  in  Valckenaer's 
edition  of  Ammonius  (Leyden,   1749;    reprinted,  Leipsic, 

1S22).  Il-   BlllSLER. 

Les'bos,  or  Mitylene,an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, 10  miles  distant  frum  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
belonging  to  Turkey.  Area,  600  square  miles.  Pop.  40,000, 
of  whom  15,000  are  Turks.  The  island  is  mountainous, 
but  very  fertile,  producing  excellent  olive  oil,  figs,  grapes, 
and  pine  timber;  its  wine,  famous  in  olden  time,  is  now 
inferior.  Theophrastus,  Alcseus,  and  Sappho  were  born  here. 
Chief  town,  Castro. 

Lescarbot'  (Marc),  seigneur  de  St.  Audcbert,  b.  at 
Vcrvins,  France,  about  1570;  became  a  lawyer;  was  asso- 
ciated with  J)e  Mont  in  the  colonization  of  Acadia  (Nova 
Scotia)  iu  1605.  and  was  engaged  with  Poutrincourt  in  the 
settlement  of  Port  Royal  (now  Annapolis)  until  its  aban- 
donment in  1607.  when  he  returned  to  France.  He  pub- 
lished in  1609  a  Histoire  de  la  Xoniell^  France,  giving  an 
account  of  Carticr's  voyages  to  Canada,  of  Laudonnicre's 
failures  in  Florida,  and  of  the  enterprise  with  which  ho 
was  personally  connected,  the  first  attempt  at  settlement 
having  been  made  on  what  is  now  Boon  Island  on  the  coast 
of  Maine.  He  added  a  collection  of  poems,  written  by  him- 
self and  others  in  the  new  colony,  under  the  title  Lcs  Muses 
de  fa  Nouvelle  France,  one  of  which  relates  the  defeat  of 
the  Micmac  by  the  Armouehiquois  Indians  in  3Iaiue  in 
1607.  The  description  of  the  country  and  the  accounts  of 
the  Indians  are  spirited,  and  probably  faithful.  The  vol- 
ume attracted  the  attention  of  Hakluyt,  and  under  his  au- 
spices an  English  translation  of  the  greater  ]iart  was  pub- 
lished the  same  year,  under  the  title  A'orrt  Fronria.  »r  the 
Description  of  that  part  of  Xcw  France  which  is  one  Conti- 
nent tcith  Vinjinia  (1609).  A  second  edition,  enlarged,  of 
the  original  work  appeared  in  1611,  and  a  third  in  1618, 
with  the  addition  of  two  smaller  treatises.  La  Ccnrcrsion 
dvs  Savvages  and  Relation  dcrnilre  de  cr  qtii  c' est  passe  au 
voyatje  dn  Sirur  de  Poutrincourt.  the  former  having  been 
first  ])rintcd  in  1610  and  the  latter  about  1612.  An  account 
is  given  therein  of  the  disputes  between  Poutrincourt  aud 
the  Jesuits,  in  which  Lescarbot  sided  with  the  former.  Ho 
also  published  in  1613  a  poetical  description  of  Switzer- 
land, le  Tableau  dc  la  Suisse,  and  in  1629  an  account  of 
the  repulse  of  the  English  from  the  Isle  of  Rhe.  As 
early  as  1599  he  had  written  a  Discours  in  favor  of  the 
union  of  the  Greek  Church  with  the  Catholic.     D.  about 

io:io. 

Les'ches  [Aeo-x^J?]-  ^-  ^^^'^  Mitylenc,  one  of  the  class 
known  as  the  Cyclic  poets,  flourished  about  700  B.  c.  His 
poem,  entitled  the  Little  Iliad  (nifcpi  'Uttis).  treated  of  the 
events  subsequent  to  Homer's  groat  poem,  including  the  de- 
struction of  Troy,  froni  which  that  part  is  called  also  the 
Drstrurtion  of  troy  ['l\iov  irepo-.q).  Pausanias  has  quota- 
tions from  Lesohes,  and  an  extract  is  preserved  iu  Pro- 
clus.  H.  Brisler. 
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Les'i^hianSf  a  people  of  the  Caucasus.  Asiatic  Russia, 
•numbering  abuut  IIUO.OUO,  and  speaking  iniiny  languages. 
Under  thu  influcnuo  uf  Sbamyl  they  nnitt'd  into  a  single 
pulitical  hocly,  and  for  many  years  carried  ou  a  l)ravo  re- 
sistance to  Russia.  Since  ISj'J  they  have  been  peaceable. 
Their  religion,  called  Muradisiu,  is  a  form  of  Moliuni- 
incdanism  taught  by  a  native  prophet,  who  began  his  re- 
liginiis  career  about  IS.'IO.  They  inlmbit  the  mountains  of 
Western  Diighestan,  where  each  \  illage  is  a  fortress. 

Les'ley  (Joiis),  b.  in  Scotland  Sept.  29, 1527;  graduated 
at  King's  College,  Aberdeen  ;  studied  at  several  continental 
universities,  and  in  l."i.')4  was  appointed  professor  of  ca- 
non law  at  Aberdeen,  lie  attached  liimself  to  the  fortunes 
of  Mary  ^ueeu  of  Scots,  by  whom  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Ross;  became  her  diplomatic  agent  ;  was  implicutcd  in  llie 
project  for  her  marriage  to  tiie  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
consequent  rebellion  in  the  N.  of  Enghind  (liiltSj  ;•  went  to 
Franco  in  157;i  in  her  service  and  for  the  promotion  of 
(-'atholic  interests;  received  ecclesiastical  appointments  in 
that  country,  becoming  in  15U.'!  bisliop  of  t'-iutaiices  in 
■Normandy,  and  was  soon  after  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Brussels,  where  he  d.  .May  31,  15'.M).  He  wrote  much  in  de- 
fence of  his  royal  mistress,  and  published  at  Rome  a  his- 
tory of  Scotland,  /V«  On't/ines  MnribuH  ct  lirhic*  (itHtin  S't>- 
t>,niin  (Rome,  1J7S),  in  10  books,  seven  in  Latin  and  the 
last  three  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  This  portion  was  re- 
printed in  1830  by  the  Bannatync  Club. 

Lesley  (.1.  Pf.tkr),  b.  Sept.  17,  1819.  at  Philadelphia; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  ISoS,  and 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1841;  was  assistant 
geologist  on  the  tirst  survey  of  Pennsylvania  in  1S39— 11, 
and  prepared  the  maps  and  illustrations  for  the  linal  report 
in  1842;  after  travelling  on  foot  around  France,  heard  lec- 
tures in  the  University  of  Hallo  through  the  winter  of 
18 ti;  returned  home  in  1845,  and  was  authorized  by  the 
American  Tract  Society  to  establish  its  colportage  system 
in  the  northern  and  middle  counties  of  Pennsylvania;  be- 
came pastor  of  the  .Milton  church  near  Boston  in  1847,  and 
loft  the  ministry  in  1850  to  settle  at  Philadelphia  as  a  pro- 
fessional geologist;  was  appointecl  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  .Association  in  1855,  secretary  and  librarian  of  the 
Aruf-rican  Philosophical  Society  in  1858.  professor  of  geology 
and  mining  engineering  in  the  scientific  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1873,  and  Statu  geologist  of 
Pcnnsylvftuia  in  1S71;  examined  the  Bessemer  iron-works 
of  Kurope  in  IMCiX;  was  U.  S.  Senate  commissioner  to  the 
Kxpositiou  of  18r»7,  and  spent  the  following  winter  in 
Egypt;  was  chosen  one  of  the  corporate  members  of  the 
National  Academy  in  1864;  published  a  .\f«tininl  tt/ Coal 
and  ifH  Topoffrajihif  (1856),  a  Guidv  t't  the  Iron-work«  of 
(hf  r.  S.  (1858),  and  the  first  series  of  reports  of  progress 
of  tlie  geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania  in  1876. 

Les'lie^  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Ingham  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Jackson  Lansing  and  Saginaw  R.  R.,  24  miles  .'^.  of  Lansing. 
It  has  5  churchi'g,  a  large  union  high  school,  a  newspaper,  fi 
magnetic  artesian  wells  of  great  tlow,  3  hotels,  1  privjite 
bank.fi  steara-niills,  I  iron-foundry,  extensive  stave-works, 
and  a  number  of  stores.  It  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  dis- 
trict.    Pop.  1996.       J.  AV.  Ali.kn,  Kn.  "  Lkslik  Hkuald." 

Leslie  (Chahm:s),  b.  at  Raphoe,  Donegal  co.,  Ireland, 
about  UU5.  His  father.  Dr.  John  Leslie,  was  successively 
bishop  of  the  Orkneys,  of  Raphoe,  and  of  Clogher  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  d.  in  1071.  at  the  ago  of  101  years, 
Charles  was  educafi-il  at  Trinity  ('ulloge,  Dublin;  studied 
law  at  the  Temple,  London,  for  several  years  subsequent  to 
1071  ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Kngland  in  1081),  and 
was  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  Connor  in  1087,  but  by 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  tn  \ViIliani  and  Mary 
cut  oIT  all  prospect  of  eiMjlesiastifral  jirr-fcrmenl.  He  then 
devoted  himself  to  religious  and  political  controversy,  for 
both  of  which  ho  was  well  fitted  by  extensive  studies  in 
English  history  and  law  and  in  theological  literature.  For 
thirty-three  years  he  was  the  leading  literary  elmmiiion  of 
the  . Jacobites.  Hin  works  against  Jews.  Soeiuians,  i*resby. 
terians,  Quakers,  and  Catholi<'S  onee  enjoyed  great  fame, 
but  the  only  work  of  Leslie  which  has  exercised  any  in- 
fluence in  the  present  century  is  the  Sfmrt  Mrthnd  irilh  the 
!)■  inf-t  I  109  1),  the  argument  of  whieb  rents  jirincipally  upon 
the  Christian  minieles.  'fliough  still  esteenierl  byevangeli- 
c:il  theologians,  it  is  regarded  as  iiiadt'i)nate  tu  the  wiints 
of  the  present  day,  and  is  now  little  read.  Leslie  wub  tor 
some  years  at  the  court  of  the  Pretrndi-r  on  the  Continent. 
(hen  resided  in  Italy,  returned  to  England  in  1721,  anti  d. 
Apr.  13,  1722. 

Leslie  (Ciiaui.ks  RonpnT^  b.  at  rirrkenwell,  London, 
of  .\meriean  parents,  in  1791.  His  father  wiis  a  wuteb- 
maker  of  Philadelphia.  The  \»>y  relumed  with  his  parents 
to  Philadelphia  in  1800,  nnd  after  leaving  school  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a.  bnok'felirr ;  in  1811  went  to  England:  studied 
withWest  antl  AllsI'Mi;  was  elected  associate  of  the  Academy 


in  1S21,  and  member  in  1826.  His  first  attempts  at  paint- 
ing were  on  a  large  scale  of  historical  subjects,  but  he  poon 
abandoned  this  style  for  another,  in  which  he  became 
famous.  In  1833  ho  was  appointed  professor  of  drawing 
at  West  Point,  but  held  the  jiosition  for  five  mouths  only. 
In  1847  he  was  chosen  jirofessor  of  painting  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  held  the  office  four  years,  and  delivered  lectures 
which  were  published  by  the  title  of  A  Hautlbinikfi>r  Yuunfj 
PaSntrrit.  .  In  isjj  appeared  his  Li/c  of  CoimtnUf,  the  ar- 
tist. Leslie's  prodmrtivcness  has  been  very  great.  His  works 
cover  a  period  of  about  half  a  century  ;  they  exhibit  much 
variety  in  subject,  but  with  much  sameness  of  manner.  Sev- 
eral of  the  best  of  tliem  have  been  engraved.  His  Anne  Tage 
anil  Sfrnfirr,  Sir  /(mjcriir  Currr/vi/t/oini/  to  Church,  Muif  Day 
in  the  lieif/n  of  Qnrcn  Elizabeth,  are  familiar.  His  works 
found  great  favor  in  England,  partly  from  the  character 
of  his  subjects,  which  were  taken  chiefly  from  English  lit- 
erature, and  partly  from  the  artist's  sympathy  with  English 
scenery  and  manners.  They  are  full  of  a  sweet  humor, 
elegant  in  conception,  graceful  in  execution,  and  finished 
in  style.  The  best  are  in  the  Sheepshanks  Collection.  Les- 
lie painted  a  few  purtraits  and  some  ceremonial  pieces, 
among  which  are  the  (^itronati>ni  of  thf.  Qiicm  and  the 
Christening  of  the  Princcus  Royal.  He  d.  in  London  Jlay 
5,  1859.  0.  B.  FrtoTiiiN«HAM. 

Leslie  (Eliza),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  15,  17S7, 
sister  of  C.  K.  Leslie;  accompanied  her  parents  to  Eng- 
land in  1793,  returning  in  ISOO;  made  her  first  appearance 
as  an  authoress  in  1827  with  her  St-vcnfy-Jlrc  RrvriptH  for 
Pantry,  Cakrft,  antl  Sii'iitincafv,  the  popularity  of  which  led 
to  otlier  successful  works  of  the  same  class.  In  1831  she 
published  the  American  Girh'  Book,  and  having  won  a 
prize  offered  by  Mr.  Godey  of  the  Lady*n  Hook  by  her 
story  Mrn.  Waxhinglon  Puft»,  shc  thereafter  devi»tcd  herself 
chielly  to  writing  works  for  the  young,  by  which  she  acquired 
great  popularity.  Her  Domestic  Cookery  Hooky  published 
in  1837,  went  through  fifty  or  sixty  editions,  while  the 
Uon%c  Book  (1840)  and  Ladife  Receipt  Bo„k  (1846)  were 
also  widely  circulated.  Her  only  novel  was  entitled  ^;>if//n, 
or  a  Yoiiug  Lady'a  Virinnitiiden  (1818).  She  contributed  to 
Hart's  Female  Prose  \\'rittr>i  of  America  an  interesting  auto- 
biographical sketch.  D.  at  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  Jan.  2,  1858. 
Leslie  (Georok  Dtnlop),  b.  in  London,  England.  July 
2,  1835,  son  of  C.  R.  Leslie;  was  educated  at  the  Mercers' 
School,  received  artistic  training  from  his  father  and  at  a 
school  of  art  at  liloomsbury,  and  was  in  1854  admitted  as 
a  student  of  tho  Royal  Academy.  He  began  to  exhibit 
pictures  at  the  Academy  in  1857,  was  elected  an  associate 
of  that  institution  in  1808,  and  has  attained  considerable 
popularity  as  an  artist. 

Leslie  (Hi:xnv  David),  b.  in  London,  England,  June 
18,  1822:  studied  music  under  the  direction  of  Pnd'.  C. 
Lucas ;  founded  in  1850  a  choral  society  known  by  bis 
name,  and  in  180)  was  inailc  jnincipal  of  the  College  of 
Music,  an  institution  founded  in  that  year  on  tho  system 
of  tho  continental  conservatories.  He  has  jiublishcd  sev- 
eral symphonies,  overtures,  oratorios,  and  cantatas,  besides 
various  compositions  for  stringecl  instruments,  and  sixty 
or  seventy  songs,  duets,  anthems,  and  pieces  for  the  piano. 
In  1804  ho  composed  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts. 

Leslie  (Sir  John),  b.  at  Largo,  Fifeshire,  Scotland, 
Apr.  10,  1700;  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  St.  An- 
drew's and  Edinburgh;  spent  two  years  ( 1788-89)  in  Vir- 
ginia as  tutor  in  one  nf  lb<'  Randolph  families;  settled  in 
Lonihm  in  17'."),  and  iipitlied  himself  to  science,  lie  trans- 
lated Ruffon's  Natural  History  if  Birdn  (9  vols.,  1 793).  trav- 
elled on  tho  Continent  as  tutor,  ami  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  professorships  at  St.  Andrew's  and  Chisgow.  In 
1805  lie  was  elected  by  the  I  own -council  of  I'ldiiiburgh 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  <tf  that  city, 
after  a  vigorous  oi»|iosition  by  the  clergy  on  the  score  of 
dangerously  liberal  opinions  both  in  politics  and  religion. 
In  Isl'.t  he  sncecedetl  Pn.f.  Playfair  in  the  chair  of  natural 
philuso])hy.  which  lie  held  througli  life.  He  was  knighted 
a  few  months  before  his  death,  which  oecurrtMl  Nov.  3.  1832. 
Ho  early  took  high  rank  as  a  scientific  investigator  and 
discoverer.  His  ICxprrimental  Inifniry  into  the  Aninre  and 
Prnpatjatinn  of  Hrnt  (1801)  gained  the  Ruinford  medal  of 
the  Uuyal  Society.  Fmni  I8)i9  t..  ISL'2  ho  published  a  so- 
ries  of  textbooks  in  geometry  and  the  higher  niathemalics, 
and  from  1822  to  his  deatii  a  similar  series  on  natural 
pliilosophy.  In  I8I0he  discovered  tho  process  of  nrlifieial 
congelation.  Ho  was  (be  author  of  a  large  number  of  soi- 
entitle  articles  in  the  Enryrlopirdia  Britamtica. 

LcH'seps,  cle  (Fi  ntnvAvn),  Visimcvt.  h.  nt  Ver^aillen 
Nov.  19,  1M(15;  cntere.i  public  life  in  1828  as  an  atlneli^  at 
Lisbon;  held  variovis  consular  olTiees ;  proposed  in  IN''1  to 
Mchemot  SiiYd.  viceroy  of  Egypt,  the  nutting  of  n  ranal 
across  tho  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  pnblinhed  in  that  year  a 
report,  Percrment  dr  l' futhnie  rf«  Sue*  expoM4.     A  flrman 
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sanctioning  the  enterprise  was  granted  in  1854,  and  the 
work  was  executed  1859-69.  (For  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  Suez  Canal  ami  the  many  difficulties,  financial,  dip- 
lomatic, and  natural,  which  were  overcome  largely  by  the 
energies  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  see  Suez  Canal.)  M.  de  Les- 
seps  since  the  completion  of  his  great  work  has  been  the 
recipient  of  many  honors  and  rewards,  and  has  directed 
his  attention  to  other  vast  projects,  such  as  a  central  Asian 
railway,  the  conversion  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara  into  an  in- 
land sea,  the  Panama  Canal,  etc. 

Les'siu^  (GoTTHoi.D  Ephraiji).  h.  at  Camenz.  Saxony, 
1729;  studied  at  Leipsic,  or  rather  tried  to  study,  first 
theology  and  then  medicine,  but  his  innate  passion  for  the 
theatre,  drama,  and  literature  in  general  was  too  powerful ; 
moved  to  Berlin,  where,  in  intimate  connection  with  Moses 
Mendelssohn  and  Nicolai,  he  led  for  several  years  an  exclu- 
sively literary  life,  the  most  remarkable  fruit  of  which  were 
his  Letters  ott  Literature.  In  17()0  went  to  Brcslau  as  gov- 
ernment secretary  to  (jJen.  von  Taucnzien,  and  while  re- 
siding there,  in  the  midst  of  the  Ssvcu  Years'  war,  wrote 
Minna  von  Banihcbn,  the  first  national  drama  of  Germany 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  great  and  brilliant  literature. 
It  made  a  great  sensation,  and  the  impression  was  both 
widened  and  deepened  by  his  tragedy,  Eiiiifie  Oiflotd. 
which  soon  followed.  In  1769  he  went  to  Hamburg  as 
director  of  the  theatre,  and  there  wrote  his  Hamhuryischr 
Drtjiiintnrffie,  a  series  of  theatrical  reviews,  which,  together 
with  his  Laokoouj  a  scries  of  general  critical  analyses, 
not  only  exercised  a  great  influence  on  German  literature, 
but  raised  a  new  issue  in  modern  civilization  ;  from  Ham- 
burg went  to  Wolfenbiittel  as  librarian  at  the  ducal  library, 
and  while  in  this  position  published  the  famous  Wof/eu- 
hiitU'lsrhn  FntfjmcHte,  the  first  and  perhaps  the  strongest 
attauk  on  the  historical  basis  of  Christianity.  The  Frar/- 
mcnte  were  written  by  Keimarus;  Lessing  was  only  their 
eilitor  and  champion,  but  he  defended  them  against  the 
ortliodox  Church  with  such  superiority  of  intelligence  and 
brilliancy  of  argument  that  the  ducal  government  became 
alarmed  and  bade  him  stop.  Although  a  very  independent 
character,  he  submitted,  and  later  on  set  forth  his  religious 
views  in  another  form,  in  his  great  philosophical  drama, 
Nathan  der  Wcise,  one  of  his  last  and  most  perfect  works. 
His  philosophical  essay  on  the  development  of  civilization. 
Die  Erzichnng  des  MrvftcheufjcHchlechtu,  followed  next  year. 
He  d.  at  Wolfenbiittel  in  17S1.  Lcssing's  mind  is  very 
strikingly  characterized  by  the  well-known  saying  of  his, 
that  if  God  held  truth  in  the  right  hand  and  doubt  in  the 
left,  and  offered  him  the  choice,  he  would  choose  the  left 
hand.  Truth  in  the  form  of  dogma,  maxim,  or  rule  he  did 
not  acknowledge.  He  understood  truth  only  in  the  form 
of  somt'ihing  to  be  searched  after,  to  be  striven  for.  To 
him,  religion  was  not  obedience,  but  insight ;  morality,  not 
duty,  but  wisdom;  poesy,  not  inspiration,  but  taste.  Al- 
though Voltaire's  antagonist,  he  is  Voltaire's  disciple.  But 
in  his  searchings  after  truth  and  in  his  exertions  towards 
perfection  few  have  ever  surpassed  him  in  acuteness  and 
penetrating  power,  and  none  in  resoluteness  and  veracity. 
What  was  a  needle  between  Voltaire's  fingers  became  a 
sword  in  Lcssing's  hand.  What  Voltaire  had  used  only  as 
a  brilliant  means  of  repartee.  Lessing  laid  down  and  car- 
ried through  as  a  powerful  principle.  He  was  a  greater 
critic  than  Voltaire,  and  he  is  the  founder  of  modern  art- 
criticism,  of  that  kind  of  authorship  which  at  present  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  the  greatest  and  most  accom- 
plished minds  in  all  nations  by  its  analyses  and  demonstra- 
tions of  the  relation  between  art  on  the  one  side  and  na- 
ture, history,  morality,  and  religion  on  the  other.  All  that 
had  been  written  about  art  before  Lessing — by  Aristotle 
and  Horace,  by  Boileauaud  Voltaire — became  insignificant 
when  l^aokiKtn  and  the  Ifanihurf/ische  Dramaturgic  were 
published.  It  consisted  merely  of  rules,  and  was  founded 
on  the  idea  that  art  could  be  defined  by  rules.  Lessing 
understood  that  art  is  as  free  in  its  creations  as  nature, 
and,  like  her,  bound  by  laws,  not  by  rules;  and  to  find  out 
and  establish  these  laws,  every  one  of  which  opens  up  new 
perspectives  into  the  philosophy  of  matter  and  mind,  is 
the  task  of  criticism.  This  idea  is  truly  the  diseoverv  of 
a  new  world,  and  every  point  on  which  Lessing  lighted  is 
explored  and  described  with  wonderful  completeness  and 
accuracy.  A  positive  system  of  philosophy  and  religion 
Lessing  probably  did  not  possess.  Yet  his  criticism  on 
these  two  fields  was  not  merely  destructive.  He  never 
took  from  people  their  prejudices  without  giving  them  a 
hiut  or  suggestion  of  how  the  empty  place  was  to  be  filled ; 
and  his  ide.ts  in  philosophy  of  the  infinite  perfectibility 
of  mankind,  and  in  religion  of  the  true  relation  betwem 
the  Bible  and  the  tradition,  have  not  been  without  influ- 
ence. Clemens  Petersen. 

Lessing  (Karl  FRinnRica),  b.  at  Wartenberg,  Silesia, 
Feb.  15,  ISOS  :  received  his  first  artistic  instruction  at  the 
school  of  architecture  at  Berlin;  studied  then  for  several 


years  at  Diisseldorf  under  Schadow,  and  was  appointed 
director  of  the  gallery  of  paintings  at  Carlsruhe  in  1S5H, 
His  paintings  are  partly  landscapes,  partly  historical,  and 
among  the  latter  his  Hussites  (1S30),  Hubs  be/urc  the  Coun- 
cil (1S42),  The  Martyrdom  of  Huss  {l'^^*^)^  ^nd  others,  ex- 
cited great  admiration  by  the  strength  and  richness  of 
their  cliaracterization.  A  pupil  himself  of  the  school  of 
DUsseldorf,  and  laboring  in  many  points  under  its  influence, 
he  has  contributed  much  to  elevate  and  ennoble  it. 

Les'ter,  post-tp.  of  Black  Hawk  cc,  la.     Pop.  844; 

Lester  (Charles  Euwards),  b.  at  Griswold,  Conn., 
July  15,  1815,  a  descendant  of  Jonathan  Edwards ;  resided 
for  a  time  in  the  South  and  West :  came  to  the  bar  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  was  afterwards  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministry;  was  U.  S.  consul  at  Genoa,  It.aly,  1842-47.  and 
has  attained  distinction  as  a  journalist  and  political  lec- 
turer. Among  other  works  he  has  published  The  Giory 
and  Shame  of  En  (j  I  and  (1841),  Condition  and  Fate  of  Eng- 
land (lS42),"Z?/e'  of  Vcspuv.ins  (1846),  The  Napoleon  Dy- 
nasty (1852),  Life  of  Charles  Sumner  (1874),  Our  First 
Hundred  Years  (1874-75),  and  several  translations  of 
standard  Italian  authors. 

Lestocq'  (Jean  IIfrman).  b.  at  Celle,  Hanover,  Apr. 
29,  1692.  His  father,  a  French  emigrant,  was  a  surgeon, 
and  the  son  chose  the  same  profession;  in  1713  went  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  was  appointed  surgeon  in  the  service 
of  Peter  the  Great,  but  was  banishetl  to  Kazan  in  1718  on 
account  of  his  dissolute  habits.  In  1725,  Catharine  I.  re- 
called and  appointed  him  surgeon  in  the  service  of  the 
princess  Elizabeth.  He  soon  acquired  complete  control 
over  the  mind  of  the  princess,  and  it  was  by  his  instigation 
and  by  his  aid  that  she  undertook  the  revolution  of  Nov. 
25,  1741,  which  made  her  empress  of  Russia.  The  king  of 
Poland  now  made  Lestocq  a  count,  the  empress  gave  him 
a  pension  of  7000  rubles  annually,  and  fur  several  yi-ars 
his  influence  in  Russian  politics  was  very  great.  But  in 
1748  the  vice-chancellor,  Bestoozhef,  succeeded  in  rousing 
the  empress's  suspicion  against  him.  He  was  arrested,  put 
to  the  torture,  and  banished  to  Ooglitch.  In  1 761,  Peter  III. 
recalled  him  to  the  court,  and  Catharine  II.  gave  him  an 
estate  in  Livonia,  where  he  d.  June  12,  1767. 

Lestosau'rus  [Gr.  A]7<'"^«' "l'^*"^^^/'  *^^  o-aOpos,  *'Iiz- 

ard"].  a  genus  of  extinct  reptiles  from  the  Cretaceous  of 
Kansas.  (See  MosASArnrs,  by  Prof.  0.  C.  Marsh.) 

L'Estrange'  (Sir  Roger),  h.  at  Hunstanton  Hall, 
Norfolkshire,  England,  in  1016;  was  probably  educated  at 
Cambridge;  accompanied  King  Charles  I.  in  1639  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Scots,  and  being  a  zealous  royalist 
during  the  civil  war  was  captured  in  an  attack  on  Lynn 
(1644),  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  Roundheads.  He 
was,  however,  reprieved,  and  kept  captive  several  years, 
until  in  1648  he  escaped  and  unsuecessfully  tried  to  stir  up 
a  rebellion  in  Kent  ;  after  which  he  fled  to  the  Continent. 
He  returned  to  England  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1653,  and  made  terms  with  Cromwell.  At 
the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  censor  or  "licenser"  of 
the  press  ;  established  the  Public  Intelligencer  newspaper  in 
1665  and  the  Observator  in  1679.  in  both  of  which  sheets 
and  in  a  multitude  of  pamphlets  he  showed  himself  a  most 
energetic  supporter  of  the  Crown.  He  mnde  translations  of 
.Tosephus,  Cicero's  Offices,  ^sop's  Fables,  Erasmus's  Col- 
loqnies,  Quevedo's  Visions,  and  other  works,  ancient  and 
modern,  some  of  which  possessed  considerable  merit,  though 
unfaithful  and  disfigured  by  flippant  phrases.  He  was 
knighted  on  the  accession  of  James  II.,  elected  to  the  Par- 
liament of  1685,  and  dismissed  from  his  office  of  censor  at 
the  revolution  of  1688,  soon  after  which  he  became  insane. 
D.  in  London  Dec.  11,  1704. 

Lestrid'inae  [from  Lentris,  the  generic  name.  literally 
"robber,"  and  the  sub-family  affix  ~ina:],  a  sub-family  of 
the  family  Larida\  distinguished  by  a  well-developed  beak, 
the  upper  mandible  of  whieh  is  strongly  hooked,  overhang- 
ing the  lower,  and  which  has  at  its  base  a  well-developed 
cere.  In  this  group  are  embraced  the  jagers  or  gull-hunt- 
ers, and  these  names,  as  well  as  their  scientific  designations, 
are  derived  from  an  alleged  peculiarity  in  their  habits,  it 
being  affirmed  that  they  chiefly  obtain  their  food  by  pur- 
suing the  smaller  gulls  after  they  have  secured  food,  and 
compelling  them  to  disgorge;  the  food  thus  dejected  they 
pounce  upon,  and,  as  the  bald-headed  eagle  does  to  the  fish- 
hawk,  appropriate  it  to  themselves.  The  species  are  mostly 
inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions,  G.  R.  Gray  recognizing 
four  species  from  the  northern  seas  and  one  from  the  Ant- 
arctic;  but,  according  to  the  same  authority,  two  species 
(not  even  represented  in  the  British  Museum)  are  found  in 
intermediate  regions,  one  {StrrcornriuH  Hordyi)  being  at- 
tributed to  "  Malay.  Philippines.  Sandwich  Islands,"  and 
another  ( S.  spinicauda)  to  "Atlantic  Ocean,  St.  Helena." 
Dr.  Coues  admits  four  North  American  species,  which  be 
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places  in  two  suh-genera^  Buphagitt,  with  one  species,  and 
Stet-cftrariiiti,  with  three.  Theodohk  Gii.i,. 

Le  Sueur,  county  of  S,  Central  Minnesota.  boiinJctl 
W.  by  the  Miuuesota  River.  Area,  441)  f*(jiiare  miles.  It  is 
fertile,  level,  and  well  wooded.  Grain  and  lumber  are  lead- 
ing products.  The  county  contains  a  <;reat  number  of  small 
lakes,  and  is  traversed  by  the  St.  Paul  and  Siou.\  City  R.  R. 
Cap.  I.e  Sueur.     Pop.  II, fid". 

Le  Sueur,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  Minn., 
on  the  .Minnesota  River  and  on  the  .St.  Paul  and  .Sioux 
City  R.  R..  G.^  miles  from  St.  Paul.  It  has  (i  cliurches.  an 
elegant  public  school,  several  wagon  an<l  furniture  manu- 
factories, and  a  number  of  stores.     Pop.  lOdl). 

M.  R.  Preniierg.vst.  late  Ed.  "Le  St  ei'r  CoiRiEn." 
Lesueur'  (EfSTAcnE).b.  at  Paris  iu  ltil7:  received  hi.s 
first  artistic  instruction  from  his  father,  who  was  a  sculptor  ; 
studied  under  Simon  Vouel,  together  with  Lebrun,  his 
future  rival,  and  soon  became  oue  of  the  most  esteemed 
painters  of  that  time  in  France,  but  d.  at  Paris  in  IGjo. 
His  pictures  represent  subjects  of  the  Bible,  St.  Paul  tif 
Ephemts  ;  of  the  Christian  legends,  Scciie't  in  thr  Life  of 
St.  Hrnno  ;  and  of  the  (ireek  mythology,  Scenen  in  the  Life 
of  Cupid ;  and  the  circumstance  that  he  had  never  been  in 
Italy,  nor  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  history  of  the  art 
of  painting,  gave  his  genius  a  freshness,  naivete,  and 
originality  which  still  charm  in  his  pictures,  while  it  is 
just  these  qualities  which  are  missing  in  Lebrun,  who 
followed  Poussin  to  Italy,  and  succeeded  iu  throwing  Lc- 
sueur  into  the  sliade. 

Lesuenr  (Jeas  Fra!ji,ois),  b.  Jan.  l,i,  17(!;f,  at  Drucat- 
Pli'ssiel,  near  Abbeville,  France;  was  appointed  director 
of  music  at  the  catheilral  of  Seez  in  1779,  and  in  178(5  at 
the  church  of  Notre  I)ame  in  Paris.  The  innovations  which 
his  compositions  introduced  into  the  stylo  of  sacred  music 
attracted  the  public,  but  were  not  apj>roved  of  by  connois- 
seurs and  the  clergy,  and  in  178S  lie  gave  up  his  jjosition, 
anti  lived  for  some  years  in  retirement  iu  the  country.  Iti 
17'.''1  his  opera  La  (\irenie  made  a  great  success,  and  in 
17'.*o  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  newly  formed  con- 
servatory of  music  in  Paris.  This  position  he  hist  in  1S02 
on  account  of  dissensions  with  his  colleagues,  but  in  1804, 
Napoleon  made  him  director  of  the  imperial  orchestra. 
The  mass  and  7c  Denni  which  he  composed  for  the  coro- 
nation of  the  emperor  were  received  with  great  ap])lause, 
anil  his  opera,  Les  Harden,  even  e.xcited  enthusiasm.  La 
Mitrt  d' Adam,  on  the  contrary,  was  more  coolly  received 
in  I  sua,  and  bis  later  masses  and  oratorios  failed  to  make 
much  impression.  In  IS17  he  was  appointed  professor  in 
composition  at  the  reorganized  conservatory  of  music,  and 
ainon;;  his  pupils  were  lierlioz,  Ambroise  Thomas,  Gounod, 
and  Diotsch.     D.  in  Paris  Oct.  6,  1S37. 

Lctart',  tp.  of  Meigs  co.,  0.,  on  Ohio  River.    Pop.  I.3I9. 

Letch'er,  county  of  Kentucky.  boun<ied  S.  K.  by  V'^ir- 

ginia.     It  is  a  mountain  n-gion,  having  beds  of  bituminous 

coal.     Corn  is  the  principal  crop.     Area,  30U  square  miles. 

Cap.  Whitesburg.     Pop.  4lil>8. 

LetcUer  (.Joiix),  b.  at  Le.tington,  Va.,  Mar.  29,  1813; 
cilncated  [lartly  at  Washington  College,  but  graduated  at 
Ran<Iol[)h  Macon  College,  Va.;  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
milti'il  to  the  bar  in  I8."9.  and  while  practising  edited  a 
new-paper  in  his  native  town;  in  lS.',tt  was  a  member  of 
the  State  constitutional  convention,  ami  a  memt)er  of  Con- 
gress from  I8,>;}  to  18J9,  when  \ik  was  elected  governor  of 
Virginia.  This  position  ho  was  holding  when  the  State 
jiasscd  her  ordinance  of  secession  in  ISCI.  Thrjugh  he  had 
not  favored  the  policy  of  secession,  yet  as  an  individual  and 
as  chief  magistrate  ho  sustained  the  action  of  the  State  with 
zeal,  energy,  and  ability.  .After  the  war  he  took  no  prom- 
inent part  in  politics,  but  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at 
Lexington.  A.  II.  .Stkpiien.s. 

Letcher  (Robert  P.),  b.  in  Gerard  co.,  Ky.;  was  a 
lawyer  by  pr4jf4-ssion  ;  a  member  of  the  State  legislature 
for  a  number  of  years,  anrl  once  Speaker  of  the  house  ;  was 
a  member  of  Congress  from  I82.'i  to  18:t:j:  «as  an  inlinnile 
personal  and  political  Iriend  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Critten- 
den ;  was  elected  governor  of  the  Slate  in  181(1,  and  was 
minister  to  Mexico  in  1849.  D.  nt  Frankfort,  Ky.,  .Ian. 
-'I,  iMil.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

IjC'the,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  river  in  the  lower 
world  of  which  the  (ieparted  souls  drank  before  entering 
the  Klysian  Fields,  thereby  entirely  forgetting  all  about 
their  life  on  earth.  It  was  also  used  as  a  personification 
of  oblivion. 

Leto.     See  Latona. 

liClohalfli'ee,  post-tp.,  Lowndes  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  25.18. 

Lctrouiiv'  (.Iean  Antoine),  b.  at  Paris  Jan.  2.'i,  1787; 

studied  the  art  of  painting  under  David,  but  felt  himself 

more  sirongly  ilrawn  towards  science;   worked  for  several 


years  under  Mcntelle,  professor  in  geography;  travelled 
from  ISIO  to  1SI2  through  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland; 
wrote  in  1814  his  Cours  rUmentaire  de  tit'at/raphie,  aneicnnc 
It  mndrrne.  which  was  often  republished;  became  in  1831 
professor  in  history  and  archieology  at  the  College  de 
France,  and  in  isitl  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  kingdom. 
D.  at  Paris  Dec.  13,  1848.  His  principal  works  are  lle- 
eherrlien  pour  aerrir  <i  I'Hiatoire  de  I'Ei/i/ple  (1823  ),  /ircueil 
den  luKripliont  ijrcniuen  cl  laliriei  de  VEiji/pIri,  1 842-18),  and 
DiplamrH  ct  Chartrctf  de  Vepoifue  Af^roviuifirnne  sue  papi/rnn 
el  »ur  rflin  (1844).  Noteworthy  among  his  minor  works  is 
his  Lu  Statue  rncnic  de  Memnon  (1833). 

Letter  of  Attorney.     See  Power  ok  Attorxet. 

Letter  of  Credit,  a  Utter  written  by  one  merchant 
or  corrcspimdeut  to  another  requesting  him  to  credit  the 
bearer  or  the  person  therein  named  with  a  sum  of  monev. 
Letters  of  credit  are  either  general  or  special.  They  are 
general  when  addressed  to  any  and  every  person  to  whom 
they  may  be  presented,  and  therefore  give  any  person  to 
whom  they  may  be  shown  authority  to  make  advances  upon 
the  credit  of  the  drawer.  They  arc  special  when  addressed 
to  a  particular  individual  by  name,  who  alone  is  authorized 
to  .act  upon  the  request.  If  advances  be  made  upon  a  letter 
of  ci-edit  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  presented,  he  has  a 
right  of  action  against  the  drawer  for  reimbursement.  A 
privily  of  contract  spriugs  up  between  them  upon  accept- 
ance of  the  request  by  the  drawee.  (See  G I  araxtv.  Burgc 
on  Sureti/nhip;  licU's  Cvtnnienlaries  Laics  of  Seotland ; 
Story  on  JJif/s.) 

Georoe  Chase.    Revised  bv  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Lettc're,  town  of  .S.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Naples, 
not  far  from  Castellaminare.     Pop.  in  1874,  .'■>640. 


P- 
Letterken'y,  tp.  of  Fr.anklin  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2178. 
Letters.     See  Paleobrairv. 

Letters,  Law  Concerning.  See  Literary  Prop- 
erty, by  Pkoe.  T.  W.  l)\vi.:irT,  l.L.D. 

Letters  of  Administration.     See  Letters  Te.sta- 

BIENTARY,  .'VdMI.MSTI:  ATION. 

Letters  of  Marque.    Sec  Privateer,  War,  MARyuE 

(Letters  of). 

Letters  Patent.    See  P.4tent. 

Let'ters  Ro'gatory,  a  writ  or  instrument  sent  iu  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  a  judge  or  court  to  another  in 
a  different  country  or  State,  requesting  that  tlie  deposition  of 
a  witness  be  taken  who  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  for- 
eign tribunal,  to  be  used  as  testimony  in  a  cause  pending 
before  the  judge  or  court  from  which  the  letters  arc  sent. 
This  instrument  informs  the  court  abroail  of  the  pendency 
of  the  aetioiT,  the  names  of  the  foreign  witnesses,  and  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  written  interri.gatories,  pre- 
pared by  the  litigating  parties,  upon  which  the  witness  is 
to  be  e.xamiued.  It  also  contains  an  offer  on  the  part  of 
the  court  issuing  the  letters  to  perform  a  similar  service 
for  the  foreign  tribunal  whenever  required.  The  witness  is 
examined  either  before  the  judge  receiving  the  letters,  or 
before  a  commissioner  appointed  for  the  |)urpose,  and  the 
answers,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  deponent,  and  duly 
authenticated,  are  then  returned  to  the  court  from  which 
the  letters  issued.  (See  Depositrin,  Witness.) 

Georce  Chase.  Revised  nv  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Let'ters  Testament'nry,  an  instrument  iu  writing 
granted  by  a  surrogate  or  oih.r  judi.ial  officer  having  ju- 
risdiction of  the  probate  of  wills  to  an  executor  as  evidence 
of  his  authority,  and  empowering  him  to  administer  the 
estate  of  the  deceased.  When  a  person  dies  intestate,  let- 
ters of  a  similar  character  are  granted  to  the  person  who  is 
appointed  adniinislrator.  but  they  are  then  trim,  d  •■  letters 
of  ailininistralion."  l!y  the  Kiiglish  common  law  execu- 
tors could  perlorni  most  of  the  acts  pertaining  to  their 
office,  except  engaging  in  suits  in  relation  to  the  estate,  be- 
fore olitainiiig  letters  testamentary,  since  an  executor's  au- 
thority and  title  is  deemed  in  law  to  be  derived  from  the 
will,  and  only  to  be  evidenced  by  the  letters  granted.  This 
rule  has  generally  been  changed  iu  American  practice  by 
statute,  mill  it  is  usually  required  that  letters  testamentary 
must  b<!  obtained  liefore  an  exeeulor  will  be  anlborized  to 
perform  any  of  his  usual  diKies  in  the  sittlemiiit  of  the 
estate  except  those  of  minor  iinpDitaiiec.  An  administrator 
has  no  aiithorily  to  act  until  letters  of  adminisliation  are 
granted  to  him,  though  after  the  grant  is  made  his  title  and 
authority  will,  by  fnlion  of  law,  relate  buck  to  the  death 
of  the  intestate.  (Sec  I'lrmiN.)  Letters  granled  by  the 
surrogate  are  only  valid  within  the  limits  of  the  ,*tate  in 
which  they  are  issued.  If  there  arc  assets  of  (ho  deceased 
within  a  foreign  State  or  country,  letters  must  be  issued 
there  to  subordinate  or  ancillary  administrators,  and  tile 
principal  executor  or  ailministrator.  as  siichj  will  have  no 
audiorily   (o   adiouiisler    'ucli   assrts,   unless  lliev  ar"   re 
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mitted  to  him  from  the  foreign  jurisdiction.    (See  Will, 
Administrator.  Execi'tor,  Probate,  Surrogate.) 

George  Chase.     Revised  by  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Let'ter-wood,  or  Suake-AVood,  a  rare  and  costly 
ornamental  wood  used  for  inlaying  and  veneering,  the 
product  of  Bnjulmum  Aubletii,  an  artocarpaceous  tree 
of  South  America.  It  is  so  bard  that  a.\os  of  extraordi- 
nary temper  are  required  to  fell  the  tree.  Its  rich  brown 
wood  has  somewhat  letter-shaped  marks,  which  are  nearly 
black.     It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds  of  wood. 

Let'tic  Race,  The,  forms  a  subdivision  of  the  Slavic 
group,  belonging  to  the  Indo-European  family,  and  is  , 
itself  divided  into  three  branches — the  Lithuanians,  the  j 
Letts,  and  the  Old  Prussians.  The  Old  Prussians  inhab- 
ited the  region  between  the  Xiemen  and  the  Vistula,  but 
were  completely  (iermanized  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  few  remains  of  their  language  were  collected  by  Nes- 
sclmaun.  and  published  at  Bei-lin  (1846).  The  Letts,  num- 
bering about  1,000.000,  inhabit  Courland,  Western  Livonia, 
and  the  adjacent  districts  of  the  governments  of  Vitebsk, 
Kovno,  and  Pskov.  Their  language  was  not  reduced  to 
writing  until  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  introduction  of  [ 
the  Reformation;  the  first  book  printed  in  Lettish  was  the  j 
minor  catechism  by  Luther,  which  appeared  in  1586.  Since 
that  time  the  language  has  been  cultivated  with  steadily 
increasing  care.  Religious  books,  and  even  books  of  fiction, 
were  translated;  lyrical  poetry,  and  even  plays,  were  pro- 
duced by  native  authors ;  and  at  present  Lettish  newspapers 
and  periodicals  are  issued.  The  Lithuanians  comprise  the 
Lithuanians  proper,  numbering  about  750.000,  and  inhabit- 
ing the  eastern  part  of  Courland  and  the  governments  of 
Vilna  and  tjrodno  :  the  Samogitians  or  Shamaites.  number- 
ing about  500,000.  and  occupying  the  government  of  Kovno; 
and  the  Lithuanians  in  Prussia,  numbering  about  150.000. 
The  Lithuanian  language  is  spoken  in  several  dialects. 
Like  the  Lettish,  it  was  not  reduced  to  writing  until  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation,  but  it  is  much 
older  than  the  Lettish,  and  ctists  in  a  much  more  prim- 
itive state,  for  which  reason  it  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
student  of  the  Indo-dermanic  languages.  It  is  rich  in 
songs,  of  which  a  small  collection  was  published  V>y  Rhesa 
at  Kiiuigsberg  in  1825;  and  in  tales,  proverbs,  and  riddles, 
of  which  a  eolloetion  was  published  at  Weimar  in  1857  by 
Schleicher.  A  Lithuanian  dictionary  was  published  in  1854 
by  Nesselmann.  and  a  grammar  by  Schleicher  (  Prague, 
ISjfi) ;  Bielenstein  gave  a  Lettish  grammar  in  2  vols.  (Ber- 
lin, 1803-011). 

Lettres  de  Cachet.     See  Cachet,  Lettres  de. 

Lett's,  post-v.  of  Grandview  tp.,  Louisa  co..  la.,  on  the 
South-western  division  of  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  R.  R.  (Ononwa  Station).     Pop.  SS. 

Let'tuce  [Lat.  lactHca'\,  an  important  salad-plant,  the 
Lactiicu  satira,  a  composite  herb,  the  native  country  of 
which  is  not  known.  There  are  many  varieties,  some  of 
which  form  heads  of  leaves  and  others  do  not.  It  is  easy 
of  digestion,  rather  laxative,  and  gently  soporific.  From 
its  juice  the  narcotic  Lactucarivm  (which  see)  is  prepared. 
Tliere  are  several  Asiatic.  European,  and  American  species 
of  wild  lettuce  {Lactitcti),  most  of  which  have  an  acrid-nar- 
cotic quality. 

Leucadia.     See  Santa  Maura. 

Leucan'iline  [Gr.  Aevw.  •■  white."  and  Sans.  iii7.  "  in- 
digo'*], C20H21X3,  a  base  produced  by  the  action  of  redu- 
cing agents  on  rosaniline,  and  related  to  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  indigo-white  to  indigo  blue: 

Rosaniline.  Leucaoilioe. 

0201119^3  +  Ha  =C2oH,iX3. 

(See  ^Vatts's  Diet.,  iii.  574.) 

liGUch'tenberg,  in  the  Middle  Ages  an  independent 
principality  of  Germany,  received  its  name  from  the  castle 
of  Lcuchtenberg.  and  was  ruled  by  a  landgrave.  In  164fi 
the  male  line  of  the  dynasty  became  extinct,  and  the  land- 
graviate  fell  to  Bavaria.  In  1817  the  Bavarian  king.  Maxi- 
milian Joseph,  ceded  it  for  5,000,000  francs  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Eugene  Beauharnais,  who  assumed  the  title  of  duke 
of  Ijcuehtcnbcrg.  Area,  about  SO  square  miles.  Pop.  about 
6j00.     Cap.  Pfreimt. 

Ijeu''cine  [Gr.  Acvkos,  "  white  "],  a  curious  crystalline 
substance  which  is  among  the  products  of  incipient  putre- 
faction of  the  albuminoid  or  proteid  bodies.  Proust  was 
the  discoverer  of  it  in  cheese,  and  Braconnot  obtained  it 
by  treating  animal  substances  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  oc- 
curs diffused  widely  throughout  living  animal  tissues.  Its 
composition  is  C6H13NO2.  Another  name  now  given  to  it, 
conveying  a  theory  of  its  constitution,  is  amidocaproic  aci'l. 
represented  thus  :'C6Hii(NH2l02;  as  derived  from  caproic 
acid,  C6Hi2'^2,  by  replacement  of  H2  by  NH2,  amidogen. 
It  was  called  by  its  earlier  investigators  oj-i'rfe  o/casei'Heor 


caseous  oxide.  Another  crystalline  substance,  called  fi/rit- 
eine,  which  is  CgHnNOs,  always  accompanies  leucine,  both 
in  nature  and  as  formed  artificially.  Lc-uoinc  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  washed  lean  meat  in  oil  of  vitriol,  removing 
the  latter  by  chalk,  evaporating,  dissolving  in  alcohol,  de- 
colorizing with  animal  charcoal,  and  crystallizing.  There 
are  several  other  methods,  however.  Leucine  may  be  sub- 
limed like  camphor.  It  dissolves  in  warm,  not  in  cold. 
water. 

The  study  of  these  immediate  products  of  metamorphoses 
of  the  nitrogenous  substances  that  form  animal  tissues  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  connection  with  physiology 
and  the  learning  of  the  chemical  laws  of  life  and  death,  of 
health  and  disease.  In  this  view,  leucine  and  tyrosine,  and 
their  associates  and  congeners,  are  bodies  of  high  import- 
ance, which  call  for  the  serious  attention  and  investigation 
of  the  chemical  student.  H.  Wtrtz. 

Leucip'pus,  the  teacher  of  Dcmocritus  and  the  founder 
of  the  atomic  school  in  the  Greek  philosophy,  lived  probably 
about  500  B.  c,  but  of  his  personal  life  nothing  is  known. 
His  writings  have  all  perished,  and  from  the  notices  whichf 
Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and  Cicero  give  it  is  impossible  to  see 
now  how  far  he  had  developed  the  atomic  theory. 

LiCu'cite  [Gr.  AeuKos.  *' white"],  a  natural  silicate  of 
alumina  aud  potash,  crystallizing  in  the  monometric  sys- 
tem, and  of  a  gray  or  white  color  (hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  "white  garnet").  It  occurs  abundantly  in  the  vol- 
canic rocks  of  the  Rhine  and  of  Italy. 

Leuck'art  (Karl  Gkorg  Friedrich  Rudolf),  b.  at 
Ht-hnstedt,  in  Brunswick,  Oct.  7,  182.1;  studied  medicine 
and  natural  science  at  Gottingen  under  Wagner,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy 
at  the  University  of  Giessen  in  1S.50.  His  HeitrHfjen  zm- 
Keiintuisa  icirbefloser  Thiere  (IS'4S)  and  Vt.h*;r  den  P*dy- 
morphismus  dcr  Individueii  (ISol)  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, but  it  was  more  especially  his  helminthological  re- 
searches, Die  Bhtftenbnndiciirmer  (1S5C)  and  Trichina  spi- 
ralis (1S61),  which  made  his  name  celebrated.  He  also 
wi'ote  Die  Pctrasitcu  des  MenscJtcn  (2  vols.,  1S61-66). 

Leucocythne'raia  [Gr.  Aevicd?, ''white,"  jcuto?,  "cell," 
and  atiu-a,  "blood"],  or  L<euchcFiiiia9  a  disease  of  the 
human  subject,  characterized  by  a  very  great  excess  of 
the  white  cells  in  the  blood,  and  by  a  corresponding  dimi- 
nution of  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  enlargement  of  the  spleen  or  of  some  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  or  of  both,  and  cases  are  reported  accom- 
panied by  disease  of  the  medullary  mass  in  the  bones,  which 
mass  takes  on,  or  perhaps  normally  possesses,  the  lymph- 
atic function.  In  some  cases  the  white  blood-cells  are  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  normal  ones:  in  others  they 
are  smaller  and  accompanied  by  free  nuclei  and  granules. 
The  liver  is  frequently  enlarged.  A  hiemorrhagic  diathe- 
sis is  often  developed.  The  patient  wastes  away  and  be- 
comes ana-mic.  Of  the  causation  and  cure  of  this  disease 
nothing  is  known.     It  is  always  fatal,  but  often  chronic. 

Leu'coline  [Gr.  Aeuwd?,  "white"].  C9H7N,  a  volatile 
oily  base,  isomeric  with  chinoline.  obtained  from  the  oil 
of  coal-tar.  (See  Ckem.  Soc.  Jour.,  xvi.  377.) 

Leucorrhoe'a  [Gr.  XevKo^,  "  white,"  and  pflv,  to 
"flow"],  the  '"whites,"  a  catarrhal  flow  from  the  vaginal 
or  uterine  mucous  membranes.  This  disease  is  an  exag- 
geration of  the  normal  mucous  secretion,  and  is  often  eon- 
sequent  upon  a  somewhat  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
mucous  membranes.  Rest,  the  use  of  iron  and  other  tonics, 
and  astringent  washes  are  often  highly  beneficial.  Some- 
times the  eatamenia  assume  a  leucorrhoeal  character,  espe- 
cially towards  the  close.  The  cervix  uteri  is  often  involved 
in  a  sub-acute  or  chronic  inflammation,  which  not  uufre- 
quently  is  best  treated  by  local  caustic  or  other  applications. 

Leiicothea.     See  Ino. 

Leuc'tra,  village  of  Boeotia,  Greece,  became  famous 
as  the  place  where  the  Thebans  under  Epaminondas  de- 
feated the  Spartans  under  Cleombrotus  in  ^71  B.  c.  thereby 
checking  for  ever  the  influence  which  Sparta  bad  exercised 
over  (Greece  for  several  centuries. 

Leuk,  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Valais. 
on  the  Rhone.  It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  oOUO  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  famous  for  its  hot  springs, 
saline,  sulphurous,  and  chalybeate,  which  are  used  for  both 
bathing  and  drinking,  chiefly  in  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Leuret'  (FRAXrois).  b.  at  Nancy  Dec.  3,  1797;  studied 
medicine,  and  took  his  degree  in  1826.  Having  applied 
himself  with  special  interest  to  the  study  of  mental  dis- 
eases, and  developed  original  ideas  of  the  treatment  of 
the  insane,  he  was  appointed  physician  of  the  insane  sec- 
tion of  the  Bic^tre,  then  director  of  a  lunatic  asylum  in 
Paris,  and  at  last  director  of  the  Bicetre.  His  most  prom- 
inent writings  arc  Fragments  pai/choloyiques  aur  la  Folie 
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(1831),  Traitement  morai  de  la  Folie  (1840).  and  Den  Indi- 
cationml  tim'ire  dana  te  TraiUment  moral  de  la  /'o/i'c  (1S40). 
D,  at  Nancy  Jao.  6,  1851. 

Leu'then^  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Sile- 
siji,  '.'  milufi  W.  of  Breslau.  Here  Frederick  the  (ireat  com- 
plLiuly  defeated  the  Austrians  under  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine  on  Dec.  ?*,  I7J7. 

Leut'schau,  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Zips, 
has  i)729  iuliaUitant?,  mostly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
wine,  fruit,  saffron,  and  hope. 

Leut'ze  (Emmanuel),  b.  at  Emingen,  Wiirtemberg, 
May  III.  ISIG.  son  of  a  mochanic,  who  on  account  of  his 
pdlilrcal  opinions  left  Gi'miany  for  the  U.  S..  and  made  his 
home  in  Philadelphia,  llis  early  passiou  for  art  sliowed 
itself  in  rude  portraits.  A  pieturo  rejiresenting  an  Indian 
Gazintfon  the  Settiiiy  Sun  indicated  so  much  talent  that  his 
commissions  soon  enahle<i  him  to  travel  abroad.  In  IS41 
ho  arrived  in  Amsterdam,  and  from  there  went  to  DiitJscI- 
dorf,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Lcssing.  His  first  picture, 
Cofitmbits  fffore  the  (.'mtncH  of, Salamanca,  was  purchased 
by  the  Art  Union  of  Diisseldorf.  At  Munich,  Leutzc  be- 
came an  admirer  of  Kaul!>ach.  Thence  be  went  to  Italy, 
visiting  the  chief  cities  and  studying  the  great  masters,  but 
he  was  a  German  by  birth  and  temperament,  and  he  came 
back  to  Germany  as  to  his  home,  married  there,  an<l  there 
lived  till  18."i9:  then  returned  to  America,  and  between 
Phila4lelplna  and  AVashinglon  passed  the  rest  of  his  life. 
D.  in  Washington,  l>.  C,  July,  IHOS.  Leutze  j)aiuted  nu- 
merous portraits,  and  of  eminent  persons,  of  Gen.  Grant 
among  the  rest.  But  his  chosen  fu-M  of  art  was  the  romance 
of  history,  which  ho  illuslrated  with  such  vigor  and  truth 
as  were  in  him.  In  Washington  and  Philadclpliia  his 
work  meets  the  eye  of  tlie  vi>;itor  in  pul>lic  and  private 
places.  In  the  Capitol  his  WcHdrn  JSnu't/ration  is  con- 
spicuous. His  Was/ihiffton  Crositiiiff  tlie  Dclairare  is  famil- 
iar through  engravings.  Other  pieces,  well  known  and 
more  or  loss  celebrated,  arc  Thr  Lttndintj  uf  the  Norse- 
men, Cromwell  and  hin  l)ait>jhttr,  The  IronorlnHt,  John 
Knox  admonhhhuj  Mari/  S(nart,  i'olnmhua  before  t'erdinand 
and  I'tahelfa,  Venetian  Mamjuera,  Godiva.  Leutzo  was  a 
rapid  painter,  with  immense  fire  and  dash.  Ilis  works  arc 
po|iular  with  the  lovers  of  uctiou.  but  distasteful  to  the 
lover  of  delicacy  in  drawing  and  color.  He  was  the  Amer- 
ican exemplar  of  the  modern  German  school  of  Kaulbach 
and  Cornelius,  with  a  tumult  of  passion  all  his  own. 

0.   B.  FROTrilNGHAM. 

LtCUZe,  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Hainaut,  on 
the  UendfT,  has  breweries,  distilleries,  salt-refineries,  oil- 
mills,  dveingei^tablishments.  bloaching-grounda,  and  mauu- 
faeturrs  of  hosiery  and  lace.     Pop.  0009. 

LcvaiHant'  (Fuasvois),  b.  in  17J.*1  at  Paramaribo,  in 
Dutch  Guiana,  of  French  parents:  removed  to  Europe  in 
I7();i;  was  educated  at  different  places  in  (icrmany,  and 
in  1777  studied  natural  scienfo  at  Paris;  in  17S0  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope,  whence  he  made  two 
journcvs  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  which  ho  described  on 
his  return  to  Paris  in  I78;>  in  his  Voyatfc  datta  V InUrieur 
de  rA/n'tjKC  (I7'J0)  and  Sernnd  Vo'fatfc  (1795).  Those 
books  were  read  with  great  interest  and  ran  through  sev- 
eral editions,  though  they  were  mueh  criticised  by  scien- 
tific authorities.  Of  unquestionable  value  were  his  collec- 
tions, sold  partly  in  France,  partly  in  Holland,  and  his  or- 
nithological works,  Hhtidre  naturefh:  dm  Oincanx  d' Afrique 
(0  vols..  179S-18I2),  Jfistoirc  uatnrrlle  den  Pcrrotfiicts  (2 
vols.,  1801-05).  D.  at  Sozanno  in  Champaguo  Nov.  22, 
1821. 

Le'van,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  111.     Pop.  t.121. 

JLcvan,  tp.  of  Pope  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  150. 

Lcvan'na,  post-v.  of  Union  tp.,  Brown  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  opposite  Dover,  Ky.     Pop.  101. 

Levant',  post-tp.  of  Penobscot  co..  Me.,  8  miles  W.  by 
N.of  Bangor.      It  has  manufactures  of  lumber.      Pop.  1159. 

Levant,  The,  a  name  of  Italian  origin,  /f  h'vautr.  It 
donoti'S  the  countries  liordrring  on  the  ca^Iern  jiarl  of  the 
Mediterranean — Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Like  Ori- 
ent, it  signifies  "  rising,  east,"  and  was  brought  into  use  in 
the  early  .Middle  Ages,  when  tho  Italian  republics  controlled 
the  commerce  of  Kumpo. 

Ijcv'ee,  The  word  Icvfe  is  French,  and  Rignifiecr,  among 
other  meanings,  *'  raising,""  embankment,"*'  embanking," 
*'  liaiik,"  "causeway,"  *'  mole."  Levees,  embankments. 
dikt-'S,  dams,  were  used  by  the  anoients  during  the  earliest 
historical  periods.  Probably  the  first  to  use  them  were  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Nile  valley.  The  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians also  leveed  and  rechiimed  portions  of  the  valley  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Th"'  Chinese  leveed  their  great 
rivers,  the  Yang-tze-Kiang,  or  Blue  Uiver.  and  the  Ijoang- 
Ho.  or  Yellow  Uiver.  Egypt  being  a  rainless  country,  or 
Dourly  so,  except  near  the  sea-coast,  the  alluvial  valloy- 


lands  of  the  Nile  could  not  be  cultivated  without  irrigation. 
During  the  flood  geoson  of  the  Nile — the  greatest  height 
being  reached  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox — 
water  is  drawn  oiT  through  sluices  in  the  levees,  and  con- 
veyed through  canals  to  where  it  is  needed;  it  is  there  re- 
tained within  leveed  areas  or  basins  as  long  as  required- 
Variations  of  a  few  feet  in  the  annual  rise  of  the  Nile  arc 
therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Egyi)tians,  for 
low  inundations  cause  dearths  or  famines,  and  excestive 
inundations  destruction  of  property,  disease,  and  loss  of 
life.  The  Nile  system  is  one  of  leveeing  and  irrigation,  but 
the  irrigation  includes  the  inundation  of  the  valley-Ianda 
throughout,  leaving  dry  only  the  mounds  on  which  the  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  are  linilt,  or  the  leveed  areas  from  which 
the  water  is  excluded.  Near  Cairo  the  river  levees  are  from 
12  to  15  feet  in  height,  and  but  very  little  higher  than  tlie 
river  flood-line.  The  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile  lands 
through  sluices — or  graduated  outlets — for  many  centuries 
has  causcil  the  gradual  elevation  of  these  lands — about  four 
to  four  and  a  half  inches  in  aeentury — and  also  the  elevation 
of  the  river  flood-line.  Below  Cairo,  at  the  head  of  the 
Delta  proper,  there  has  been  constructed  since  1S16  a  ma- 
sonry dam,  or  "barrage,"  provicled  with  numerous  sluice- 
gates, across  the  branches  of  the  Nile,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  irrigation  during  low  water  in  the  river.  Navi- 
gation isf  provided  for  by  means  of  a  lock  at  the  end  of  the 
"  barrage."  It  is  said  that  200,000  laborers  were  employed 
to  strengthen  and  maintain  the  Nile  levees  fluring  the  ex- 
cessive flood  of  IS74. 

Queen  Semiramis,  says  Wheeler,  "prevented  the  overflow 
of  the  Euphrates  valley  by  the  erection  of  stupendous 
mounds  or  dams  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  and 
henceforth  the  land  was  irrigated  by  hand  and  by  engines." 
In  China,  says  M.  Hue,  "  the  maintenance  of  the  dikes  on 
Yellow  River  is  entrusted  to  a  special  board,  which  forms 
in  the  provinces  of  Chee,  Shan-Toong.  and  Honan  a  body 
independent  of  the  provincial  government."  In  Hindostan 
levees  or  embankments,  or  "  bunds."  are  used  to  construct 
reservoirs  tor  the  purjiose  of  irrigating  the  sterile  hills  and 
plains,  which  were  only  barren  for  want  of  irrigation  dur- 
ing the  protracted  seasons  of  drought.  In  the  Madras 
provinces  alone,  Capt.  Smith  informs  us,  there  exist  no  less 
than  43,000  reservoir-tanks  in  repair,  and  10,01)0  out  of  re- 
pair— all  of  native  origin.  He  estimates  the  length  of 
the  levees  or  embankments  which  form  these  reservoirs  at 
30.000  miles,  suilicient  "to  put  a  girdle  round  the  globe." 

In  Italy  the  levee  system  has  been  in  use  for  many  cen- 
turies— for  reclamation  as  well  as  to  facilitate  irrigation — 
and  the  old  Italian  engineers  announced  some  truths  which. 
though  manifest  and  plain,  are  not  even  yet  fully  recognized 
among  modern  engineers,  or  those  of  to-day.  They  learned 
that  the  lower  or  alluvial  portions  of  turbid  or  sedimentary 
rivers  can  be  leveed  safel_v,  without  elevation  of  their  beds  or 
surface  as  the  result  of  tlie  increased  quantity  of  water  con- 
fined within  tlie  channel  by  levees;  that  "  derivations,"  or  out- 
lets, will  not  pernianeutly  lower  the  flood-line  in  such  por- 
tions of  a  sedimentary  river:  and  that  a  di\ision  of  the 
waters  of  such  a  river  into  more  than  one  channel  results  in 
the  elevation  of  the  beds  and  high-water  lines  of  the  divided 
channels.  Frisi  siiys  :  "  It  is  a  hydrostatical  paradox, 
commonly  taught  by  Italian  engineers  in  the  past  century, 
and  uniformly  confirmed  by  experience,  that  you  do  nut 
diminish  the  height  of  the  wafers  in  great  floods  by  Ies.s- 
ening  the  quantity  of  the  water."  Guglielmini  taught  that 
"  the  greater  the  quantity  of  wiiter  tliat  a  river  carries  the 
less  will  be  its  full"  or  surface  slope,  and  also  that  "tlu' 
greater  the  force  of  the  stream  the  less  will  be  the  slo]ie  ui 
its  bed."  It  has  been  the  prevalent  belief  that  levees  have 
caused  the  rising  of  the  bed  and  surface  of  the  river  Po 
until  the  flood-line  of  that  river  its  above  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  in  Eerrara.  But  it  is  now  well  known  that  neither 
the  fiiMjd-line  nor  the  bed  of  the  Po  has  been  elevated  at 
all  during  the  ])ast  100  years  and  more,  an<l  (hat  for  "the 
roofs"  the  "first  floor  "  of  tiie  houses  shouM  be  substituted 
in  speaking  of  the  comparative  height  of  the  river  at  high 
water.  The  exaggeration!*-are  due  to  M.  Cuvier.  and  were 
alleged  to  be  based  upon  slateineiils  made  by  I>c  Prony. 
but  the  engineer  ],onjbardini  has  pro\en  their  falsity. 

The  leveeH  of  Holland,  whercbv  immense  areas  of  land, 
snbmergeil  from  five  t<»  fifteen  (Vet  brlow  mean  tide  in  llio 
North  Si-a,  have  been  reelaiun'd.  drained,  and  eultivale<l, 
are  the  most  wonderful  of  any  in  the  world.  The  levees 
and  hydraulie  works  of  Holland  are  said  to  have  cost  fully 
$l,50li.OOil.()(Hl.  The  wholi'  country  is  an  intricate  network 
of  rivers,  water-channels,  and  canals  bordered  by  leveec, 
and  the  uncon<|uerablc  perHeveraueo  ami  industry  ol  the 
Dutch  people  hiive  converted  a  denolate  marsh  and  hikcH 
into  the  richest  farmt'  and  gardens  in  Kurope.  By  means 
of  steam  machinery  and  wiu'lmills  these  lands  are  kept 
dry.  To  prevent  their  being  overwhelmed  again,  the  levees 
are  placed  under  a  careful  system  uf  surveillance. 
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Levees  for  the  protection  of  river  lowlands,  as  well  as  to 
faoilitate  the  reclamation  of  marshes,  morasses,  fens,  and 
overflowed  laud,  have  been  extensively  constructed  in  other 
portions  of  the  German  states,  and  in  France,  England, 
Ireland,  and  elsewhere.  Since  1871  the  levee  system  has 
been  applied  on  a  large  scale  in  California  to  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  tule-iands  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  rivers.  The  aggregate  length  of  these  levees 
at  this  time  probably  exceeds  lUOO  miles. 

Levees  as  Applied  to  the  Mississippi  River. — The  leveeing 
of  the  Mississippi  lUver  was  commenced  at  New  Orleans 
in  about  the  year  1720,  the  engineer  Dumont  de  la  Tour 
having,  after  locating  the  future  city  in  1717,  ordered  a 
front  ievee  of  5400  feet  in  length  by  4  feet  in  height  and  IS 
feet  wide  at  top,  as  necessary  to  protect  the  city.  In  1717, 
De  la  Tour's  observations  showed  that  the  river  flood-line 
was  three  feet  higher  than  the  river-bank  in  the  bend  where 
he  located  the  proposed  city,  and  he  allowed  for  a  levee  one 
foot  above  the  then  high-water  line.  "We  are  informed  by 
the  historian  F.  Xavier  Martin  that  in  1718  there  was  an 
"  extraordin.ary  rise  of  the  Mississippi"  which  greatly 
discouraged  the  new  settlers.  "Bienville."  he  says,  "  had 
selected  a  site  for  a  city,  but  the  colony  not  having  means 
to  build  dikes  or  levees,  the  idea  was  abandoned."  Never- 
theless, the  Xew  Orleans  levee  was  undertaken  afterwards, 
and  completed  in  1726.  Soon  after  the  founding  of  New 
Orleans  plantations  were  established  along  the  river-banks 
above  and  below  the  city,  but  each  proprietor  had  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  his  own  levee.  At  that  time  the  river 
during  its  floods  rose  above  its  banks  everywhere — from 
three  to  four  feet  in  the  bends,  and  one  foot  or  more  around 
the  points — thus  affording  vent  to  the  water  through  con- 
tinuous lateral  outlets  on  both  banks,  and  submerging  the 
valley  annually ;  but  the  reduction  of  current  velocity  in 
the  channel,  and  of  channel  section,  prevented  the  banks 
from  caving  rapidly,  therefore  the  levees  required  were  in- 
significant compared  with  what  they  are  now.  The  levees 
were  low,  because  the  river  deposits  had  kept  the  banks 
always  nearly  up  to  the  flood-line.  They  were  more  per- 
manent, because  the  banks  caved  in  but  little;  therefore 
levee  maintenance  then  cost  but  a  fraction  of  what  is  now 
required.  In  172.'i  small  settlements  had  already  been  es- 
tablished at  several  points  between  the  mouth  of  Red 
River  and  New  Orleans — at  Pointe  Coupee,  Baton  Rouge, 
Manchac,  below  the  Lafourche,  at  Cannes  Brftl^es,  and  at 
Tchapitoulas.  In  1728  the  settlements  extended  almost 
continuously  "for  thirty  miles  above  New  Orleans,"  and  in 
1735  twelve  miles  below  and  thirty  miles  above  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  In  1735  a  great  flood  occurred,  which 
inundated  New  Orleans  and  broke  through  or  overtopped 
the  levees  in  many  places,  and  probably  the  New  Orleans 
levee.  The  range  from  high  to  low  water  observed  and  re- 
corded in  that  year  at  New  Orleans  was  15  feet;  which 
slightly  exceeds  the  range  of  recent  years  (14.8  feet,  which 
is  to  the  flood-lineoflSfi2,  the  highest  due  to  a  river-rise  only 
recorded  for  fifty  years  past)  at  New  Orleans.  This  proves, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Gulf  level  is  unaltered,  that  the 
river  flood-line  is  no  higher  at  New  Orleans  now  than  it  was 
in  1735,  if  so  high.  In  1743,  says  Gayar^,  *'  an  ordinance 
was  promulgated  requiring  the  inhabitants  to  complete 
their  levees  by  Jan.  1,  1744,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of 
their  lands  to  the  Crown."  In  1752,  according  to  Monette, 
the  settlements  were  nearly  continuous  for  "20  miles  below 
and  30  miles  above  New  Orleans,"  while  "nearly  the  whole 
coast  was  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  securely  pro- 
tected from  floods."  In  1770  a  great  flood  occurred  with 
inundations,  and  in  17S2  another.  Great  floods  occurred 
also  in  17S5,  1791,  and  1790,  and  during  each  of  these 
years  New  Orleans  was  inundated.  But  little  progress  was 
made  in  levee  construction  from  17G3,  when  France  ceded 
Louisiana  to  Spain,  until  1803,  when  it  passed  to  the  U.  S., 
after  having  been  ceded  back  to  France  by  Spain  in  the 
year  1800,  In  1805  the  settlements  and  levees  began  about 
40  miles  below  and  extended  nearly  120  miles  above  New 
Orleans;  and  the  Pointe  Coupee  settlement  above  had  a 
front  of  24  miles  on  the  river.  Opposite  Natchez,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  at  New  Madrid, 
small  settlements  had  been  made.  Both  banks  of  the 
Bayou  Lafourche  in  Lower  Louisiana  were  leveed  for  about 
45  miles  from  the  river  Mississi]>pi.  In  1812,  Louisiana 
was  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union,  and,  according  to 
Stoddard,  the  levees  were  continuous  on  "both  sides  of  the 
river  from  the  lowest  settlements  "  to  Baton  Rouge,  and 
on  the  right  bank  to  Pointe  Coupee.  In  1828  the  river- 
banks  were  leveed  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  and 
above,  here  and  there  on  the  W.  bank,  levees  were  in  ex- 
istence as  far  up  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  In  1844 
they  were  nearly  continuous  to  Napoleon  on  the  W.  bank, 
with  many  isolated  levees  between  Vicksburg  and  Memphis. 
In  1861  levees  extended  almost  continuously  from  Cape 
Girardeau  in  Missouri,  with  about  40  miles  of  openings 


in  the  aggregate  above  the  Arkansas  River,  right  bank^ 
according  to  Prof.  Forshey,  down  to  near  the  forts  below 
New  Orleans. 

The  process  of  levee  construction,  as  applied  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  began  at  New  Orleans.  The  lower  Mississippi 
— that  portion  below  the  last  affluent.  Red  River — was  first 
leveed;  therefore  the  enlargement  of  the  lower  river  by  the 
closure  of  its  outlets  and  the  confinement  of  all  the  water  to 
the  channel,  took  place  before  the  leveeing  of  the  upper  river. 
It  was  well  that  it  so  happened,  for  had  the  upper  river 
been  first  leveed,  before  the  enlargement  of  the  lower  river, 
the  flood-height  below  would  have  been  much  increased 
and  the  inundations  made  more  frequent  and  disastrous. 
To  prevent  injury  and  danger  to  Lower  Louisiana,  the  sugar 
region,  its  levee  system  should  be  perfected  first  and  every 
outlet  closed.  During  150  years,  since  about  1720.  the 
leree  system  was  gradunlly  extended,  from  New  Orleans, 
about  70  miles  below  and  about  1000  miles  above.  Every 
bend,  before  levees  were  built  around  it.  was  a  contiuutms 
outlet,  for  the  river  flood-line  was  several  feet  higher  than 
the  banks  in  the  bends.  Even  the  banks  around  the  points 
were  overflowed  before  they  were  leveed,  for  they  were 
formed  by  alluvial  deposits  while  inundated,  and  were 
leveed  because  subject  to  o\'erflow.  The  lower  river  was 
first  accommodated  to  the  leveeing  up  of  outlets.  The 
building  of  levees  is  nothing  else  but  the  closing  up  of 
outlets,  and  the  retention  between  the  river-banks  and  the 
levees  of  the  waters  which  previously  passed  out  laterally 
over  the  banks.  No  evidence  exists  that  the  flood-line 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  River  is  the  fraction  of  an  inch 
higher  now  than  it  was  before  the  building  of  the  first  levee 
in  front  of  New  Orleans.  l>ut  the  area  of  the  river's  channel 
has  been  increased  undoubtedly.  Every  outlet  except  the 
Bayou  Lafourche — the  high-water  capacity  of  which  is  only 
about  12,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  less  than  the  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  Mississippi — has  been  closed  below 
Red  River  without  adding  to  the  height  of  the  river  flood- 
line  in  the  louver  river.  Had  the  levee  system  been  com- 
menced above  and  extended  downward,  the  first  efi'ect  would 
have  been  difi"erent. 

The  last  outlet  closed  below  Red  River  was  the  Bayou 
Plaqucmine  in  1865,  the  ca])acity  of  which  was  about  35.600 
cubic  feet  per  second  ;  but  the  liighest  flood-line  of  recent 
years  below  it  was  that  of  1862,  which  was  0.7  foot  above 
the  1S5S  mark  opposite  New  Orleans.  In  1871  a  sturm- 
tide  backed  up  the  river  at  New  Orleans  to  a  height  about 
the  same  as  in  1862,  but  at  Dcnaldsonville,  30  miles  below 
the  Plaquemine.  the  river  in  1871  was  1.45  feet  lower  than 
in  1862.  Again,  in  1S74  an  extraordinary  storm-tide  raised 
the  river  (Apr.  15  and  16)  at  New  Orleans  about  S  inches 
above  the  1862  mark,  but  at  a  point  45  miles  above  New 
Orleans,  and  about  30  miles  below  Donaldsonville,  and  60 
miles  below  the  Phujueniine,  the  flood-Hne  of  1874  was 
about  6  inches  bulow  that  of  1862.  Hence  the  statement 
(by  the  U.  S.  levee  engineer  commission  in  their  recent  re- 
port) that  the  efi'ect  of  closing  the  Plaqucmine  outlet  was 
to  add  "  about  six  ineht^'i  to  thr  normal  flood-height  at  New 
Orleans,"  seems  to  want  the  support  of  facts. 

The  front-lands  at  the  Belleville  foundry,  opposite  New 
Orleans,  formed  by  overflow  deposits  before  the  river  was 
leveed,  were  found  (see  Ph.  and  ff^d,  of  the  Mi^e.)  to  be 
but  three-tenths  of  a  foot  below  the  flood-line  of  the  great 
flood-year  1858,  and  they  were  but  1  foot  below  that  of 
1862,  the  highest  known  for  fifty  years.  Observation  shows 
that  in  a  current  deposits  do  not  generally  reach  within  1 
foot  of  the  flood-line.  Recent  levellings  show  that  the 
flood-line  of  1862  was  but  2.1  feet  higher  than  the  crown 
of  Old  Levee  street,  oppo.«ite  Jackson  Square  (the  old 
Place  d'Armes).  New  Orleans,  about  100  yards  from  the 
river,  and  but  4.2  feet  above  the  crown  of  Chartres  street, 
opposite  the  square,  and  about  200  yards  distant  from  the 
river.  The  river-bank  liere  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  1717, 
having  neither  caved  in  nor  receded  by  accretion.  When 
De  la  Tour  laid  out  the  city  in  1717  the  flood-line  was  3 
feet,  at  least,  above  the  river-bank  here,  or  certainly  as  high 
as  now  ;  again  showing  no  rise  of  the  flood-height  since 
then. 

It  has  been  claimed  {by  U.  S.  engineers  Humphreys  and 
Abbot)  that  the  blue  clay  bed  of  the  Mississippi  River 
"  resists  the  action  of  the  strong  current  like  marble,"  and 
that  therefore  "the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  cannot  yield" 
and  accommodate  itself  to  the  increased  quantity  of  water 
confined  to  the  channel  by  levees.  It  is  therefore  assumed 
by  them  that  no  enlargement  of  water-way  occurs,  and  no 
allowance  for  it  is  made  in  calculating  the  efi'ect  of  adding 
to  the  quantity  of  water  by  extending  levees.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  action  of  running  water  slowly  wears  away 
even  the  hardest  primitive  and  volcanic  rocks — as,  for  in- 
stance, through  the  immense  canons  of  the  Colorado  River, 
and  elsewhere  ,ill  over  the  world  :  and  that  it  dissolves  and 
wears  away  clay,  no  matter  how  firm,  cannot  be  gainsaid 
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with  truth.  Whenever  a  "  cut-ofif"  occurs  in  the  Missis- 
sippi lliver,  the  clay  bed  of  the  river  is  rapidly  excavated, 
ami  the  ciit-otf  sooa  becomes  as  large  in  section  as  the 
river  elsewhere.  Kvery  bend  of  the  river  below  a  cut-off 
is  excavated  rapidly  and  lengthened,  and  the  deepest  water 
is  always  found  nearest  to  the  bank  in  the  bend  where  the 
blue  clay  bed  has  ju.^t  been  washed  out.  In  1S74,  for  in- 
stance, the  maximum  horizontal  range  or  extent  of  caving 
at  Morganzia,  below  Red  River,  during  that  year  was  550 
feet:  at  Point  Manoir,  opposite  Port  Hudson,  it  was  1100 
feet;  at  Lobdell's,  above  Baton  Rouge,  it  was  -IGO  feet; 
near  Bayou  (Joula  it  was  350  feet ;  at  Landry's,  in  Ascen- 
sion parish,  it  was  420  feet;  in  two  places  in  St.  Charles 
parish  it  was  300  feet;  opposite  Xew  Orleans  it  was  200 
feet  in  one  place  and  220  feet  in  another,  while  cavings  of 
220  feet,  160  feet,  and  80  feet  occurred  between  New  Orleans 
and  the  forts  below;-  all  of  which  show  that  the  clay  bed 
of  the  Mississippi  docs  yield  and  wear  away  from  year  to 
year,  and  far  more  rapidly  than  is  necessary  for  tho  very 
slow,  and  in  fact  inappreciable,  yearly  increase  due  to  levee 
extension.  A  recent  comparison  of  river  cross-sections 
opposite  Jackson  and  St.  Anno  streets,  New  Orleans,  by 
Prof.  Forshey.  furnishes  another  proof  that  the  area  of  the 
channel-way  is  enlarging  by  yielding  of  the  clay  bed. 
Sections  were  taken  opj)osito  the  above-named  streets  in 
1850  and  in  ls72,  and  the  areas  of  section  in  1872  were 
54,000  and  56,000  square  feet,  respectively,  greater  than  in 
1850.  Opposite  .Jackson  street  the  depth  had  increased  13 
feet,  and  opposite  St.  Anne  street  it  had  increased  from  150 
to  165  feet.  Opposite  tho  lower  portion  of  New  Orleans  a 
liko  increase  of  section  and  depth  was  niauifest. 

There  is  evidence  that  in  many  places  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi is  slightly  widening  as  well  as  deepening.  Below 
Baton  Rouge,  at  a  point  where,  on  the  left  bank,  levees 
have  existed  since  1S05,  new  levees  have  been  built  farther 
back  because  of  the  caving  in  of  tho  river-bank ;  and 
directly  opposite,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  the  same 
thing  has  occurred.  In  other  places  opposite  banks  are 
caving  in,  and  the  river's  width  is  increasing  in  straight 
reaches  of  tho  river.  Opposite  Baton  Rouge — the  bank  on 
tho  E.  or  bluff  side  remaining  as  it  was — the  W.  bank  is 
caving  in  yearly,  tliereby  compelling  the  construction  of 
new  levees  farther  l)aek.  The  artesian  well-borings  at  New 
Orleans  showed  that  the  river  had  cut  through  clay  strata 
before  reaching  its  present  depth.  Everything  indicates 
that  tho  Mississippi  River  is  not  and  cannot  bo  an  excep- 
tion to  tho  laws  which  govern  the  flow  of  water  in  all  sedi- 
mentary rivers,  small  or  great.  As  the  normal  maximum 
quantity  of  water  is  increased,  the  mean  velocity  of  current 
is  accelerated,  the  area  of  channel-way  is  enlarged,  and  the 
slopes  of  the  bed  and  surface  are  diminished.  The  Icvec 
system,  therefore,  as  applied  to  such  a  river  as  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  based  upon  correct  principles,  and  the  effect  of 
lovees,  if  persevered  in  and  maintainc'l  properly,  will  be  to 
lessen  the  liability  to  inundations,  and.  if  anything,  to  re- 
duce the  flood-line;  if  cut-offs  and  outlets,  which  alone 
interrupt  tho  establishment  of  a  pormanent  river  regimen, 
are  prevented. 

"Cut-offs"  precipitate  a  whole  river,  by  shortening  the 
plane  of  descent,  upon  a  lower  level  below  the  bend  cut- 
off. The  effects  are,  a  considerable  lowering  of  the  flood- 
line  in  tho  vicinity  above;  a  less  corresponding  elevation 
of  tho  flood-line  in  the  region  below,  and  for  a  time  a  par- 
tial gorge  of  water  below  ;  a  greatly  increased  velocity  of 
current  above  and  below  and  through  the  cut-off,  duo  to 
tho  increased  slopes  of  bod  and  surface;  and  for  years 
afterward,  in  a  great  river  like  the  Mississippi,  a  rapid  ex- 
cavation and  prolongation  of  the  river-bends  below,  and  to 
some  extent  above,  thereby  comjiclling  the  freijuent  recon- 
struction of  levees  around  the  bends,  jnid  each  time  on 
lower  ground,  and  therefore  higher  and  much  more  ex- 
jiensive  embankments  than  ever  before,  because  the  river 
alluvial  lands  arc  highest  next  the  river,  and  they  ahtpo 
downward  away  from  the  river.  A  fall  of  15  feet  below  the 
river  flood-line,  within  a  distance  of  one  mile  back  from 
tho  river,  is  not  uncommon  above  New  Orleans,  and  even  a 
fall  of  20  feet  within  one  mile  may  he  found  in  places. 

When  the  river  was  first  leveed  behiw  Red  River,  em- 
bankments of  from  4  to  5  feet  high,  with  a  crown  of  4  feet 
and  slopes  of  2  to  I.  were  found  sufficient  around  ihobendfl, 
where  now  Icvcos  from  15  to  20  feet  high,  with  a  rn.wn  of 
10  feet  or  more  and  slopes  of  3  to  1,  arc  needed,  and  are 
now  built  and  maintained.  A  levee  15  feet  high,  of  the 
crown  and  slopes  last  named,  contains  nearly  twelve  times 
as  much  earth,  for  a  given  length,  as  was  required  for  tlio 

*  In  Ten-^as  parish,  above  Red  Kiver.  at  Kempe's.the  t-fTivt  of 
tlie  PavisCur-riiri.f  IsfiT  lins  been  to  riiuse  siu  averaReeavlnitln 
of  the  river-tmnk  durintr  the  vears  ]Hr,H  in  i,M7:t.  I»nlb  inclusive 
of  1200  feel  per  year.  Iti  lK74the  ravlntriit  WilsouN.jfnrne  piirlHli, 
w:i.s  -.MOd  foef.  In  Concordia  parish,  nl  MarenK<»,  the  maximum 
cavmjr  in  IKfiS  was  mm  feet,  and  1400  feet  in  1873. 
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old  levees ;  hence  the  largely  increased  cost  of  levee  con- 
struction and  maintenance  now,  with  the  river  flood-lino 
no  higher  than  at  first  notwithstanding  tho  cfieets  of  cut- 
offs. Every  cut-off  increases  the  cost  of  levee  mainteuanco 
and  the  danger  of  inundations ;  therefore,  so  far  as  possible, 
they  should  be  prevented.  Above  Red  River  many  cut-offs 
have  occurred;  below,  including  ouo  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Reel  River,  but  three  in  all  have  ever  occurred.  Fau^so 
River  Cut-ofi'  dates  hack  to  1722,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
levee  era.  Red  River  Cut-off  was  made  by  Capt.  Shreve, 
an  employ^  of  the  U.  S.  government,  in  1831.  Tho  Rac- 
courci.  between  the  two  former,  was  made  by  tho  State  of 
Louisiana  in  1S48— 10,  by  digging  a  deep  canal  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  long  across  the  neck  of  the  bend.  Tho  total  dis- 
tance around  these  three  lower  Mississippi  cut-offs  was 
about  05  miles,  and  the  total  fall  across  their  necks  about 
1 2  feet,  wiiere  the  usual  high-water  slope  was  less  than  threo 
inches  per  mile.  Their  effect  in  adding  to  tho  caving  and 
lengthening  of  the  river-bends  below,  and  thereby  increas- 
ing tho  cost  of  levee  maintenance,  was,  and  is  still,  very 
great;  for  the  river  has  uotyet  regained  its  original  length 
and  elopes. 

Outlets  temporarily  lower  the  flood-lino  of  a  sedimentary 
river,  hut  their  final  effect  always  must  be  an  increased  el- 
evation of  the  bed  aud  surface  of  such  a  river,  and  the 
contraction  of  its  channel-way  ;  for  the  law  is  that  the  less 
the  quantity  of  water  flowing,  as  the  normal  maximuni,  the 
greater  must  be  the  slr.pes  of  Ijed  and  surface,  (lutlets, 
therefore,  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  lowering  tho  flood- 
line  of  the  lower  Mississippi  permanently,  and  they  arc 
not  needed,  because  the  extension  and  perfection  of  the 
levee  sj'stcm  never  has  caused,  and  will  not  cause,  any  ele- 
vation of  the  river  flood-line.  Levees,  and  levees  alone,  if 
properly  constructed  and  maintained,  can  be  relied  upon 
for  the  reclamation  of  all  the  alluvial  lands  subject  to  over- 
flow in  the  valley  of  tho  Mississippi,  and  the  improvement 
of  navigation  will  also  result  from  a  perfection  of  the  system. 
It  has  been  said  {Ph.  nnd  Ihjd.  of  the  MUs.)  that  the 
waters  of  tho  Mississippi  at  flood  are  "undercharged  with 
sediment;"  that  is,  that  more  could  be  sustained  than  is 
held  up  and  transported  down  stream  with  tho  current; 
therefore,  that  it  contains  less  sediment  than  is  due  to  its 
velocity.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  observations  show- 
ing that  sometimes,  in  some  places,  when  the  river  is  falling, 
and  is  at  a  stage  between  high  and  low  water,  the  river-water 
is  more  highly  charged  with  sediment  than  at  a  flood  stage. 
It  is  assumed  or  erroneously  inferred  because  of  this  that 
no  deposits  can  occur  at  any  stage  of  the  river  below  an 
outlet  or  a  crevasse,  no  matter  of  what  dimensions.  It  is 
very  well  known  that  in  all  turbid  s^treams  flowing  between 
banks  of  alluvium  the  caving  in  of  the  banks  occurs  prin- 
cipally when  the  floods  are  sulisiiling,  when  the  banks  have 
lost  the  support  of  tho  water  which  they  had  at  a  high 
stage.  Then  the  river-water  as  it  passes  around  a  caving 
i  bend  becomes  m-crchttnjpd  with  sediment,  and  as  it  cannot 
all  bo  sustained  and  transported  to  the  river-mouth,  tho 
surplus  is  dropped  on  the  next  bars  below,  or  wherever  tho 
velocity  or  sustaining  power  of  the  current  is  reduced. 
To  assert  that  tho  Mississipjii  is  nt  ufl  thncH  "undercharged 
with  sediment,"  and  theret'ue  different  fr<»m  other  sedinu'nt- 
ary  rivers,  because  it  is  in  places  and  at  times  less  muddy 
at  its  high  stage  than  when  the  banks  are  caving  in  at  a 
mid  stage,  is  certainly  unwarranted.  Tho  waters  of  all 
sedimentary  rivers  with  caving  banks  are  more  turbid  when 
and  where  the  banks  arc  caving  in,  and  the  same  hxws  gov- 
ern tho  flow  of  water  in  tho  Mississippi  as  in  other  turltid 
rivers.  Tho  "clay  bed  of  the  Mississippi"  obviously  iloca 
yield,  because  the  river  excavates  its  bends  by  undermining 
its  banks,  deepens  its  channel,  and  scours  out  its  cut-off 
ciiannels;  deposits  arc  made  from  its  waters  after  they  be- 
come overcharged  with  sediment  by  caving  banks  wherever 
and  whenever  there  is  a  loss  of  current  in  tho  eddies  uudor 
or  below  the  points  and  below  outlets. 

As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  an  outlet  or  crevasse  to 
cause  a  deposit  in,  and  eonlraetion  of,  the  channel  of  tho 
Mississippi  below  it,  the  following  is  given:  In  1S71,  Apr. 
1 1,  a  crevasse  occurred  in  a  largo  levee  nt  Bonnet  Carr^', 
loft  bank  of  the  Mississipj.i,  40  miles  above  Now  Orleans. 
It  became  1370  feet  wide,  with  an  area  of  dlsehurgo  of 
about  32,000  square  feet,  or  nearly  ono-sixth  Ihut  of  tho 
river  opposite.  Tho  range  of  the  river  here  from  high  to 
low  water  is  about  21  feet,  and  the  level  of  tho  land  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  back  of  the  line  of  levee  which  hml  given 
way  was  15  f.et  below  the  rtvor  tlood-line.  On  the  15th  of 
Juiy.  when  tho  river  had  fallen  15  feet,  tho  water  ceased  to 
runthnuigh  the  crevasse  outlet  opening.  In  the  latter  juirt 
of  September,  when  Iho  rivor  had  fallen  20  feet,  sections  of 
the  river  were  carefully  taken  above  and  below  this  outlet. 
Tho  results,  briefly  summed  up,  were  as  follows:  Maximum 
depths  above  crevasse,  110  and  70  feet  nn  two  soetion«  at 
tho  then  stage  of  water ;  maximum  depths  of  sections  below 
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crevasse,  62  and  6i  feet.  Firm  clay  bottom  above ;  soft, 
silty  ooze  bottom,  indicating  recent  deposit,  below  crevasse. 
Low-water  widtbs  above,  2S8fi  and  SOU  feet;  below,  2406 
and  2452  feet,  showing  a  reduction  in  mean  widtli  below  of 
521  feet.  Low-water  areas  of  upper  sections,  184,653  and 
164,167  square  feet;  of  lower  sections,  96,640  and  106,150 
square  feet,  a  reduction  of  channel  section,  means  of  upper 
and  lower,  of  73,015  square  feet.  The  widths  on  the  high- 
water  lines  averaged  3165  feet  for  the  upper  sections,  and 
3365  feet  below ;  tlie  width  below  being  200  feet  the  great- 
est at  high  water.  The  mean  high-water  .areas  of  sections 
were,  however,  75,000  square  feet  less  below  than  above. 
It  was  estimated,  apprcximatcly,  that  this  outlet  or  cre- 
vasse of  the  full  dimensions  measured  would  discharge  at 
high  water  about  one-tenth  of  the  river  at  flood.  Below 
this  crevasse  there  were,  in  the  ne.\t  bend  as  well  as  oppo- 
site, extensive  deposits  of  sand  and  earth,  reaching  several 
feet  above  the  low-water  line,  which  were  known  to  be  nerc. 
All  of  which  measurements  and  observations  demonstrate 
unmistakably  that  the  Bonnet  Carre  crevasse  outlet  of  1S74 
did  cause  a  partial  filling  up  and  contraction  of  the  river- 
channel  below  it. 

Numerous  examples  of  the  effects  of  outlets  to  contract 
the  river-channel  below  them  on  Red  River  and  elsewhere 
could  be  given  if  space  permitted.  We  shall  mention  one 
only.  Tone's  Bayou,  20  miles  below  Shrevcport,  which  had 
its  origin  as  an  overflow  coulee  of  insignificant  dimensions 
twenty-five  years  ago,  now  discharges  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  turbid  waters  of  Red  River  which  reach  it,  and  yet 
the  flood-line  below  is  as  high  as,  if  not  higher  than,  before, 
while  the  channel  below  has  been  reduced  to  correspond 
with  the  quantity  of  water  abstracted.  All  of  the  water 
of  Red  River  now  p.asse3  Phreveport,  and  the  high-water 
section  there  is  about  23,000  square  feet.  Below  Shrevc- 
port and  above  Tone's  Bayou  three  outlets  exist  on  the 
right  bank,  and  others  on  the  left  bank,  whereby  the  river- 
section  just  above  Tone's  is  reduced  to  90U0  square  feet. 
Tone's  Bayou  itself  has  a  section  of  5600  square  feet — or 
had  in  1872 — while  that  of  Red  River  below  it  has  been 
contracted  to  but  3500  square  feet,  and  to  a  width  of  less 
than  200  feet.  Fully  five-sixths  of  the  water  of  Rod  River 
escapes  through  outlets  within  about  20  miles  below  Shrevc- 
port, and  yet,  while  the  area  of  the  river's  section  is  reduced 
correspondingly,  the  river  flood-line  is  as  high  as,  if  not 
higher  than,  ever.  Outlets  therefore  cannot  permanently 
lower  the  flood-line  in  sedimentary  rivers,  although,  as  we 
see  in  the  Mississippi,  when  they  occur  suddenly,  as  cre- 
vasses, and  enlarge  rapidly,  their  eflfect  is  to  reduce  it  tem- 
porarily, or  until  the  river  has  had  time  to  accommodate 
itself  to  its  new  regimen  by  deposits  in  and  contraction  of 
its  channel  below.  The  result  is  certain ;  how  soon  is  a 
mere  question  of  time. 

In  calculating  the  effects  of  adding  to  the  quantity  of 
water  in  the  Mississippi  River  by  closing  outlets,  or  in  per- 
fecting the  levee  system,  or  of  reducing  the  quantity  by 
outlets,  it  will  not  do  to  assume  that  the  sectional  area  of 
channel-way  will  be  neither  enlarged  nor  contracted — that 
it  is  fixed  and  unchangeable.  That  certain  determinate 
and  determinable  relations  exist  between  the  quantity  of 
water  flowing,  the  mean  velocity  of  current,  the  sectional 
area  of  channel-way,  and  the  slopes  of  bed  and  surface, 
cannot  be  ignored  or  disregarded.  They  must  be  admitted 
to  ensure  a  reliable  result.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
levees  alone  can  be  relied  upon  for  the  permanent  recla- 
mation of  the  Mississippi  Valley  lands.  The  only  way  to 
safety  and  exemption  from  inundations  is  to  build  and 
maintain  adequate  levees.  Cut-offs  should  be  prevented  as 
long  as  possible.  Outlets  are  worse  than  useless,  even  if  it 
were  possible,  which  it  is  not,  to  provide  a  separate  and 
leveed  channel  to  the  sea  for  the  water  so  dr.awn  off;  they 
overflow  land  when  reclamation  is  the  end  in  view.  Arti- 
ficial reservoirs  are  impracticable,  and  what  natural  swamp- 
reservoirs  there  are  above  Red  River  only  add  to  the  river- 
floods,  and  thereby  increase  the  danger  of  inundation,  by 
feeding  the  rise  below  them.  As  to  the  diversion  of  tribu- 
taries, it  would  be  useless  even  if  practicable.  By  means 
of  levees,  and  afterwards  of  interior  drainage,  every  acre 
of  land  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  exclusive  of  drainage 
channels,  may  be  reclaimed,  cultivated,  and  made  the  home 
of  millions  of  prosperous  inhabitants.  According  to  U.  S. 
engineer  Gen.  Abbot,  with  levee  protection  and  drainage 
2,500,000  acres  of  sugar-land,  7,000,000  acres  of  cotton- 
land,  and  1,000,000  acres  of  corn-land  of  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility may  be  opened  for  cultivation  and  settlement. 

The  total  lengths  of  levees  required  to  protect  the  Mis- 
sissippi front  may  be  stated  as  follows:  In  Louisiana  below 
Red  River,  500  miles;  above  Red  River,  280  miles.  In 
Mississippi,  380  miles.  In  Arkansas,  545  miles.  In  Mis- 
souri, SO  miles.  Total,  1785  miles.  In  Louisiana,  the  in- 
terior rivers,  bayous,  and  old  river  lakes  would  require 
about  925  miles  more.     The  U.  S.  is  engaged  in  a  struggle 


for  the  maintenance  of  her  supremacy  as  the  greatest  cot- 
ton-producer in  the  world,  and  the  only  way  to  maintain 
this  supremacy  is  to  perfect  the  Mississippi  River  levee 
system,  and  so  bring  all  of  the  valley-lands  into  cultivation. 
'The  U.  S.  alone  can  do  this.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  .Arkansas  have  not 
the  means  and  resources  necessary  for  its  accomplishment. 
Surely,  the  permanent  reclamation  of  the  great  j^Iississippi 
Valley,  with  its  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  acres  of  the  richest 
alluvial  lands  in  the  world,  is  or  should  be  of  sulficient 
national  importance  to  justify  its  being  undertaken  by  the 
general  government.  (J.  W.  R.  Bavlet. 

Lev'el  [Ang.-Sax.  Ifr/ei,  from  Lat.  //&&?/«,"  level "].  A 
level  surf  nee  is  one  that  is  concentric  with  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  ;  that  is,  with  the  surface  the  ocean  would  have  if 
the  globe  were  entirely  covered  with  water.  Any  line 
drawn  in  a  level  surface  is  a  level  line.  For  small  areas, 
that  is,  for  areas  of  a  few  miles  in  extent,  we  may  regard 
a  level  surface  as  the  surface  of  a  sphere  osculatory  to  the 
ellipsoidal  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  middle  point  of  the 
area  in  question.  The  surface  just  described  is  a  surface 
of  tnte  level.  A  surface  of  appnreni  lerel  at  any  point  is  a 
plane  drawn  tangent  to  the  surface  of  true  level  at  that 
point.  Any  line  drawn  in  a  surface  of  apparent  level  is  a 
line  of  apparent  level.  The  lines  indicated  by  our  level- 
ling instruments  are  lines  of  apparent  level,  but  we  may 
deduce  from  them  lines  of  true  level  by  making  suitable 
corrections  for  curvature.  W.  G.  Peck. 

lierelliug.     See  IIvpsomf.try. 

Levelling  Instruments.  The  instruments  used  in 
levelling  are  of  two  classes.  Those  of  the  first  class  are 
used  to  point  out  or  indicate  a  line  or  surface  of  apparent 
level,  and  are  technically  called  levels;  those  of  the  second 
class  arc  tised  to  measure  the  distances  of  this  line  or  sur- 
face of  apparent  level  above  the  points  whose  diflereuce  of 
level  is  to  be  determined,  and  these  are  called  Irvelling- 
rode.  W.  G.  Peck. 

IiCvelling-rods.  These  are  rods  of  wood  graduated 
to  feet  and  decimals  of  a  foot,  the  lines  of  division  being 
numbered  from  below  upward ;  the  0  of  the  scale  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rod.  One  of  the  best  consists  of  a  staff  of 
hard  wood,  capped  with  metal,  usually  about  12  feet  in 
length.  A  sliding  lane  can  be  moved  up  and  down  by  a 
cord  running  on  pulleys  let  into  the  rod.  This  rod  is 
graduated  to  hundreilths  of  a  foot,  and  on  one  edge  of  the 
rectangular  opening  that  is  made  in  the  vane  is  a  vernier, 
by  means  of  which  the  rod  m.ay  be  read  to  thousandths  of 
a  foot.  The  vane  is  divided  into  four  sections  by  Hues 
through  its  centre,  one  parallel  to  the  rod  and  the  other 
perpendicular  to  it,  and  these  sections  are  painted  in  con- 
tr.asted  colors  for  greater  facility  in  determining  the  mid- 
dle of  the  vane.  A  second  form  of  levelling-rod  is  similar 
to  that  just  described,  except  that  the  rod  is  constructed 
in  two  sections,  one  of  which  slides  in  a  groove  of  the 
other.  The  arrangement  of  the  graduation  is  modified  to 
conform  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sliding  joint.  A 
third  form  of  rod  is  now  much  used.  It  consists  of  a  sim- 
ple rod  without  a  vane,  the  divisions  and  numbers  being 
so  distinct  that  the  readings  may  he  made  by  the  observer. 
This  form  of  rod  is  mostly  employed  in  connection  with 
the  Gravatt  level,  a  level  which  dift'crs  from  the  "■(  level 
already  described  in  having  an  inverting  telescope.  This 
form  of  level  admits  of  greater  optical  power,  with  the 
same  length  of  telescope,  and  is  therefore  better  adapted 
to  making  close  readings  at  great  distances.  When  this 
species  of  level  is  used  the  figures  on  the  levelling-rod  are 
both  reversed  and  inverted. 

The  difference  of  level  between  two  neighboring  points 
may  be  determined  by  means  of  the  levelling  instruments 
just  described  as  follows :  Let  the  level  be  set  up  at  some 
convenient  jdace  and  so  arranged  as  to  indicate  a  surface 
of  apparent  level ;  place  a  levelling-rod  at  the  first  point 
and  note  the  height  at  which  it  is  intersected  by  the  level 
surface;  in  like  manner,  place  a  rod  at  the  second  point 
and  note  the  height  at  which  it  is  cut  by  the  level  surface; 
subtract  the  first  of  these  heights  from  the  second,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  the  difference  of  level  of  the  two  points. 
If  the  remainder  is  -|-,  the  second  point  is  higher  than  the 
first ;  if  the  remainder  is  — ,  the  second  point  is  lower  than 
the  first.  In  the  same  manner  we  may  determine  the  dif- 
ference of  level  between  the  second  point  and  a  third  point, 
between  the  third  point  and  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  as  far  as 
may  be  desirable.  The  tot.al  difference  of  level  between 
the  first  point  and  the  Last  is  then  equal  to  the  algebraic 
sum  of  all  the  partial  differences  of  level.     W.  G.  Peck. 

Levels.  Levels  are  constructed  on  one  of  three  prin- 
ciples;  1st,  a  line  of  apparent  level  is  perpendicular  to  a 
plumb-line  freely  suspended:  2d,  a  line  of  apparent  level 
is  tangent  to  the  free  surface  of  r.  liquid  in  equilibrium; 
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and  .'t<I^  a  ray  of  light  which  is  perpendicular  to  a  vertical 
mirror  is  a  line  of  apparent  level. 

The  level  used  by  bricklayers,  carpenters,  etc.,  affords 
an  example  of  the  method  of  applying  the  first  principle. 
In  its  simplest  form,  this  kind  of  level  consists  of  a  T- 
shapcd  frame,  the  lino  corresponding  to  the  top  of  the  T 
being  perfectly  straight  and  at  right  angles  to  a  second  line 
drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  stem  of  the  T.  A  plumb- 
line  is  attached  at  some  point  of  the  second  line ;  and  when 
the  instrument  is  held  so  that  the  plumb-Unc  corresponds 
to  this  second  line,  the  first  lino  is  a  line  of  apparent  level. 
The  cross  line  of  the  T  may  be  turned  downwards,  as  is 
usually  the  case  when  used  by  mechanics,  or  it  may  bo 
turned  upwards,  in  which  ease,  if  su[)ported  on  a  suitable 
stand,  it  can  be  used  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  field  level- 
ling. 

The  ordinary  Y  level  is  an  example  of  the  instruments 
constructed  on  the  second  principle.  It  consists  essentially 
of  a  telescope  mounted  on  two  vertical  supports,  which 
from  their  shape  are  called  Y's.  The  Y's  themselves  are 
attached  to  a  solid  bar,  called  the  limb,  which  turns  about 
an  axis  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  limb  and  its  axis  are 
connected  with  a  supporting  tripod  by  means  of  a  ball- 
and-socket  joint,  so  arranged  that  the  axis  may  be  made 
vortical  by  the  aid  of  levclling-scrows.  Suspended  from 
the  telescope  is  a  delicate  spirit-level,  which,  when  in  ad- 
justment, is  parallel  to  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  tele- 
scope. The  line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope  is  indi- 
cated by  two  cross  hairs  mounted  on  an  adjustable  dia- 
phragm placed  in  the  common  focus  of  the  field  lens  and 
eye-piece.  The  parts  of  the  instrument  are  so  constructed 
that  they  may  be  brought  into  accurate  adjustment:  that 
is,  into  proper  relative  positions.  When  the  instrument  is 
adjusted  the  attached  level  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  colli- 
mation of  the  telescope,  and  both  are  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  limb,  that  is,  the  line  that  remains  fixed  when 
the  limb  is  turned  in  azimuth. 

To  use  the  instrument  thus  adjusted  we  plant  the  tripod 
firmly  in  the  ground,  and  by  means  of  tht;  levolling-scrcws 
bring  the  level  in  such  a  position  that  the  bubble  will  re- 
main in  the  midillo  of  the  tube  during  an  entire  revolution 
in  azimuth.  The  axis  of  the  limb  is  then  vertical,  and 
consequently  the  lino  of  collimation  of  the  telescope  in  all 
its  positions  is  a  line  of  apparent  level. 

Levels  constructed  on  the  third  principle  are  called  re- 
Jlevtinff  levels.  One  form  of  this  class  of  levels  consists 
of  a  plate  of  glass  suspended  from  a  ring  and  weighted  so 
that  the  plane  of  the  glass  shall  always  be  vertical.  One 
half  of  the  glass  is  silvered  and  the  other  half  unsilvered, 
the  line  of  division  between  the  two  portions  being  verti- 
cal. A  line  Is  ruled  across  the  middle  of  the  plate  perpen- 
dicular to  the  one  last  mentioned,  and  is  consequently  hori- 
zontal. To  use  the  instrument,  it  is  held  by  the  ring  and 
raised  or  lowered  until  the  observer  sees  the  image  of  hia 
eye  reflectecl  from  the  ruled  horizontal  lino  on  the  silvered 
portion  ;  the  plane  through  the  eye  in  that  position  and 
the  lino  on  the  unsilvered  portion  is  a  plane  of  apparent 
level.  Instruments  of  this  kind  are  convenient  for  making 
reconnaissances,  and  also  for  contouring  in  topographical 
surveys,  but  they  are  not  very  accurate.        W.  0.  Pkck. 

Ij6veque  (Jkav  Chari-es),  b.  at  Bordeaux,  France, 
Aug.  7,  islS;  made  extensive  studies  of  the  Greek  and 
Alexandrian  philosophers;  resided  in  1817-48  at  Athens, 
and  became  professor  in  philosophy  at  the  Colliigedo  Franco 
in  1H56;  in  1865  member,  and  in  1S73  vice-president,  of 
the  Acarlnmy  of  Moral  and  Political  Reienees.  Besides  a 
number  of  articles  iu  the  Revue  den  Dru.r  AfondcH  remark- 
able for  erudition,  he  published  in  ISt'iO  La  S'rinirr  dn  Hcan 
(2  vols.),  a  work  which  receive<l  prizes  from  several  French 
academics,  but  which,  as  a  philosophy  of  the  beautiful, 
stands  far  behind  what  the  modern  German  philosophy 
contains  on  the  subject. 

Ijev'cn,  IjOCh,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Kinruss,  about  11  miles  in  circuit.  Ou  an  island  opposite 
the  town  of  Kinross  are  remains  of  Loch  Lcvcu  ('u?'tlo,  in 
which  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  impripomil  from  .June, 
15G7,  to  May,  15GS. 

liCver.  Sco  Mkchanical  Pownns,  by  Pnor.  W.  P. 
TiiowiiHiDGi:,  A.  M. 

Le'ver  (Ciiarlrs  Jamf.s),  M.  I).,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Dulilin 
Aug.  31,  ISO(j ;  took  the  degree  of  M.  B.  iit  Dublin  Univer- 
sity IH.'d,  imd  of  M.  1).  at,  tJoltlngon  ;  was  meilieiil  (<upcr- 
inlcndont  in  Londonderry  during  the  cholera  season  of 
]S:{2;  physician  to  the  legation  at  Brussels;  editor  of  tho 
J)ul)lin  Uinrcrttfi/  }fiitf'izl)ic  \^t'2~i^i  i  vice-consul  at  Ppe7,ia 
lsjS-(S7,  and  afterwarils  consul  at  Trieste;  attained  great 
success  as  a  writer  of  humorous  novels,  chielly  descriptive 
of  Irish  life  and  character,  among  which  are  Ifarn/  Lorrr- 
qiter  (1810),  (VinrUt  O'Mtdlcij  (ISU),  Artlnir  0' Lrnry 
(1844),  The  O'Vonoghue  (1845),  Horace  Temptcton  (1849), 


Con  Cregan{18b7),  The  BramUif/hao/ Hinhop'a  Fofly  (IS6S), 
Lord  Kitfjohbin  (1872),  and  many  others.  1).  at  Trieste 
June  1,  US72. 

Lev'erett,  post-tp.  of  Franklin  co..  Mass.,  on  the  New 
Lontlon  Northern  K.  K..  Il)t»  miles  \V.  of  Boston,  has 
manufactures  of  pails,  satinets,  and  lumber,  and  tobacco 
is  raised.     Pop.  S77. 

Leverett  (Fueuekick  Percivat.),  b.  at  Portsmouth, 
X.  11. .  Sept.  II,  180;i:  graduated  at  Harvard  iu  1821,  and 
was  afterwards  principal  of  the  Boston  Latin  School :  pub- 
lished a  Latin  lexicon  (18;;(;)  and  a  number  of  Latin  clas- 
sics, with  notes.     1).  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  G,  l8;iG. 

Leverett  (Sir  John),  Bart.,  b.  in  England  in  IGIG,  and 
came  with  his  father  to  America  iu  lG3:i.  He  held  many 
important  positions,  both  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Cromwell,  his 
intimate  friend.  In  Massa<-iiusefts  ho  was  Speaker  of 
tlio  house  lGGo-71,  major-general  IGG:'.-7;!.  deputy-governor 
1G71-73,  and  governor  lG7:t-7i'.  In  I67G  he  was  knighted 
and  made  a  baronet  by  Charles  II.     I).  Mar.  IG,  1G70. 

Leverett  (.TonN),  F.  R.  S..  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug. 
25,  1GG2,  a  grandson  of  Sir  John  Leverett  ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  IGSO;  was  a  judge,  lawyer,  and  Speaker  in  the 
general  court,  and  was  president  of  Harvard  College  1707- 
24.    He  had  a  wide  reputation  for  learning.    D.  May  3, 1724. 

Leverrier'  (Urbain^eam  Josicph),  b.  at  St.  Lo  Mar. 
11,  ISU  ;  studied  at  tho  Ecole  Polytechnique,  Paris;  made 
some  important  discoveries  in  chemistry,  and  in  IS-IG  aston- 
ished the  world  by  the  correct  announcement  of  the  place 
in  tho  heavens  where  would  be  discovered  the  planet  now 
called  Neptune.  He  was  director  of  the  observatory  of 
Paris  1854-70,  to  which  he  was  reappointed  in  1872;  be- 
came a  senator,  an  academician,  and  a  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  did  much  to  promote  popular  edu- 
cation.    D.  Sept.  23,  1877. 

Le  Vert  (Hf.suy  Strachey),  M.  D.,  b.  in  King  Wil- 
liam CO.,  Va.,  Dec.  26,  1S04,  a  descendant  of  a  naval  sur- 
geon from  Count  Rochambeau's  fleet,  who  after  the  siege 
of  Yorktown  settled  in  Virginia;  graduated  M.  D.  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  1820.  and  his  thesis  on  metallic 
ligatures  was  afterwards  publislied  ;  went  to  Jlobile,  and 
from  his  genial  disposition,  erudition,  skill,  and  noble  im- 
pulses soon  rose  to  great  distinction.  He  married  Octa- 
via  AValton  (seo  0.  AV.  Le  Vert).  D.  in  Mobile  Mar. 
15,1804.  PAt  L  F.  Eve. 

Le  Vert  (Octavia  Walton),  b.  at  Bellevuc,  near  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  about  1810.  Her  father.  Col.  George  Walton 
(son  of  the  signer  of  the  Deeiaration  of  Independence  of 
the  same  name),  removed  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,  in  her  child- 
hood, as  territorial  secretary,  and  for  a  time  acted  as  gov- 
ernor. Here  she  imbibed  sueh  a  knowledge  of  French  and 
Spanish  that  they  were  almost  equally  with  English  her 
mother-tongues.  She  was  invited  while  still  a  girl  to  se- 
lect a  name  for  the  future  ca])itiil  of  Florida,  and  chose  the 
musical  Seminole  word  Talliiliassee.  I'pon  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  otTice.  Col.  Walton  removed  to  Mobile,  where 
his  daughter  was  married  in  18;;G  to  Dr.  U.S.  Lc  Vert. 
She  had  previously  spent  one  or  twct  winters  in  Washing- 
ton, where  she  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Clay,  Webster, 
Calhoun,  and  Washington  Irving,  and  acquired  distinction 
for  the  precision  of  tho  reports  she  wrote  of  tho  faninns 
congressional  debates  on  the  removal  of  tho  deposits  tVnm 
the  U.  S.  Bank.  In  ]8j;;-54,  and  again  in  1855,  Mrs.  Le 
Vert  travelled  in  Europe,  was  received  into  the  best  circles 
of  society  in  England  and  on  tho  Continent,  and  recorded 
hor  observations  in  the  interesting  volumes  called  Souvenirs 
of  Trnv'l  (2  v(ds.,  18.07).  She  rendered  good  service  in 
behalf  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Assoeiation,  and  was  noted 
for  offices  of  charity  during  the  civil  war.  She  is  under- 
Stood  to  have  prepared  two  books,  Sotncuim  of  Di»tin~ 
ffui»hcd  People  and  Soiivtmra  of  the  War,  which  have  not 
yet  been  published.  She  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  an 
accomplisiied  linguist,  ciuiversationalisl,  and  leader  of  so- 
ciety.     D.  near  Augusta,  (ia..  .Mar.  13,  1877. 

Lc'vi  [Heb.,  *•  wreathed  "].  in  bibli<-al  history  the  third 
son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  b.  in  Padan-aram  about  ii.  r.  11117. 
and  the  ancestor  of  one  of  tho  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  called 
by  his  name.  (Seo  Lr.viTrs.)  Of  his  mrsonal  history  the 
only  trait  whieh  has  been  recorded  is  the  nmssncro  which, 
with  his  brother  Simeon,  ho  perpetrated  uiion  the  inhab- 
itants of  Shechem  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  his  sister 
Dinah  (Oen.  xxxiv.).  l^evi  went  into  Egypt  wi(h  hi-* 
father  and  brothers  after  the  ohvation  «d"  Joseph,  and  d. 
there.  Moses  and  Aartm  were  his  deseendants,  apparently 
in  the  fourth  gt'neration. 

Levi  (liKONi-.).  Ph.  D.,  h.  at  Ancona,  Italy,  of  Jewifb 
parents,  June  G,  1821  :  removed  in  1814  lo  Liverpool  ;  was 
naturalized  in  1817;  was  one  of  tho  founders  fif  tho  Liver- 
pool Chamber  of  Coromeroo  1849 ;  bcoamo  in  1662  profcsvor 
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of  commercial  law,  etc.  in  University  College,  London; 
became  a  barrister  in  1^69;  received  the  doctorate  from 
Tubingen  18G1  ;  has  done  much  for  the  reform  of  commer- 
cial law  and  practice,  the  utilization  of  statistics,  etc.  Au- 
thor of  Commercial  Into  (A  vols.,  18j0-;j2),  MercantUc  Law 
(1854),  On  Taxation  (li^G\)),  Intcniational  Commercial  Law 
(1864),  and  other  works,  besides  many  valuable  papers  on 
statistical  and  commercial  science. 

liCvi'athan  [Heb., '' wreathed  monster"],  in  the  Old 
Testament  usually  designates  the  crocodile,  but  in  the  Tal- 
mudical  writers  'the  whale,  the  fabulous  dragon,  or  any 
other  creature  of  monstrous  size,  may  be  called  leviathan. 
The  name  is  also  used  figuratively  for  gigantic  animals  as 
well  as  other  objects. 

Lev'ico,  town  of  Austria,  in  the  province  of  Tyrol,  at 
the  issue  of  the  Brenta  into  the  Lake  of  Levico,  has  6074 
inhabitants,  mostly  employed  in  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture of  silk. 

lieviga'tion  [  Lat.  Ifcvigare,  "to  plane,"  "  to  rub 
smooth  "],  a  special  manipulation  of  the  laboratory,  de- 
vised for  the  purpose  of  converting  substances  to  a  smooth, 
uniform  powder.  A  fiat  surface,  called  the  "  slab,"  is 
used  to  place  the  substance  upon,  composed  of  stone,  glass, 
or  metal;  and  a  "muller,"  having  a  tiat  surface  below,  is 
propelled  round  and  round  witli  an  eccentric  motion  over 
the  mass.  A  liquid  is  always  added,  usually  oil  or  water, 
to  assist  the  operation.  The  process  of  levigation  has 
passed,  probably  hundreds  of  years  ago,  from  the  labora- 
tory into  the  arts,  and  paints,  printing-inks,  and  often 
drugs,  are  comminuted  by  a  process  of  levigation.  on  the 
manufacturing  scale,  in  so-called  ''eccentric  mills."  Por- 
phyrization  is  another  name  formerly  applied,  from  slabs 
of  porpliyry  being  employed.  A  spatufa  is  an  essential 
aiijuuct  in  the  small  laboratory  operation  to  collect  to- 
gether readily  and  heap  up  the  mass  when  spread  b^'  the 
muUer.  H.  Wurtz. 

Lev'ings  (Noah),  D.  T)..  b.  in  Cheshire  co.,  N.  H.,  in 
171HJ;  early  joined  tlie  Jlethodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
in  1S18  entered  its  itinerant  ministry  as  a  candidate  of  the 
New  York  conference;  travelled  and  preached  with  much 
popularity  and  success  in  New  York,  Connecticut.  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Vermont;  was  presiding  elder  over  large 
districts  of  his  Church,  and  a  member  of  its  General  Con- 
ference ;  in  1S44  was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  American  Bible  Society.  In  this  office  he  often  trav- 
elled over  the  U.  S.,  preaching  with  great  effect,  and  suc- 
cessfully promoting  the  interests  of  the  society.  After  a 
laborious  tour  through  the  South-western  States  he  was 
attacked  by  epidemic  cholera,  and  d.  at  Cincinnati  on  his 
way  home,  Jan.  9,  1819.  Abel  Stevens. 

Lev'irate  Mar'riage  [Lat.  hvir,  a  "  husband's 
brother"],  the  marriage  of  a  widow  by  the  brother  of  the 
deceased  husband.  Tliis  custom  (common  among  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  and  not  unknown  at  the  present  day  among 
rude  and  simple  races)  was  perpetuated  by  the  Mosaic  law. 
It  is,  however,  practically  obsolete  among  the  Jews.  The 
canon  law  expressly  forbids  such  marriage,  and  in  Great 
Britain  it  is  still  unlawful.  In  the  U.  S.  it  is  generally 
permitted  to  marry  the  brother  of  a  deceased  husband.  But 
the  true  levirate  marriage  was  compulsory,  or  at  least  ob- 
ligatory (except  on  certain  conditions),  but  only  in  case 
the  deceased  husband  left  no  male  issue.  In  Abyssinia 
and  parts  of  Asia  the  levirate  law  is  still  in  force.  It  seems 
to  have  prevailed  in  ancient  Italy  also, 

Lev'is,  county  of  Quebec.  Canada,  on  the  S.  shore  of 
tho  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Quebec.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  Cap.  Levis.  Pup.,  including  Levis- 
town,  24,831. 

Levis  (formerly  Point  Levi),  an  important  suburb  of 
Quebec,  Canada,  in  Levis  co..  is  opposite  that  city,  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  {here  1  mile  wide),  and  is  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  It  has  a  larger  trade  than  any 
town  in  Canada  exce])t  Quebec  and  Jlontreal.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  convent,  and  has  a  board  of  trade.  The  river  is 
crossed  by  a  ferry.     Pop.  in  1871.  13,021. 

Le'vite,  one  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  a  descendant  of  Levi, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  but  in  a  more  limited  sense  one 
of  those  members  of  that  tribe  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
priestly  families  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  The  Levites  con- 
stituted a  kind  of  inferior  priesthood.  They  had  no  in- 
heritance except  certain  cities  on  either  side  of  tho  river 
Jordan ;  in  which,  however,  they  were  not  compelled  to  re- 
side. There  are  at  the  present  day  some  Jewish  families 
who  claim  a  lineage,  more  or  less  pure,  from  the  Levitical 
stock. 

Levit'icus  [so  named  in  the  Vulgate  because  it  is  largely 
occupied  with  directions  for  the  Levitical  service],  the  third 
book  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  con- 
tains the  Mosaic  law  of  sacrifices,  the  laws  regarding  cere- 


monial uncleanness,  the  laws  with  regard  to  intercouTBe 
between  Israelites  and  foreigners,  together  with  brief  his- 
torical accounts,  admonitions,  and  the  like.  Its  direct  Mo- 
saic origin  has  usually  been  taken  fur  granted,  but  several 
recent  Herman,  Dutch,  and  English  commentators  refer  it 
to  the  period  of  Ezra.  (See  Pentateuch.) 

Lev'ulose  [Lat.  lavum,  *'left"],  Cellr^Oe,  a  variety  of 
glucose.  It  occurs  associated  with  dextro-glucose  in  honey, 
I  in  many  fruits,  and  other  saccharine  substances.  Fruit- 
sugar  or  invert-sugar  is  a  mixture  of  equal  proportions  of 
these  two  sugars.  Cane-sugar  is  inverted — that  is,  trans- 
formed— into  a  mixture  of  dextro-glucose  and  levulose  by 
warming  with  dilute  acids,  or  by  contact  with  yeast,  pec- 
tase,  etc. : 

Cane-sugar.  Dextro-glucose.    Lerolose. 

Ci2n220ii  +  H2O  =  CeHiaOfi  +C6H12O6. 
Levulose  may  be  extracted  from  inverted  cane-sugar  by 
adding  to  the  inverted  sugar  obtained  from  10  grammes  of 
cane-sugar  fi  gms.  of  slaked  lime  and  100  of  water.  A  solid 
compound  of  levulose  and  calcium  is  formed,  while  the  cal- 
cium compound  of  dextro-glucose  remains  in  solution,  and 
may  be  separated  by  pressure.  On  suspending  the  precip- 
itate in  water,  and  decomposing  with  carbonic  acid,  the  lev- 
ulose is  set  free,  and  can  be  obtained  as  a  syrup  on  evapo- 
rating the  filtered  solution.  Levulose  is  also  produced  in  a 
pure  state  by  treating  inulin  with  dilute  acids.  It  is  a  col- 
orless, uncrystallizable  syrup,  as  sweet  as  cane-sugar,  and 
exhibiting  most  of  the  reactions  of  dextro-glucose.  It  is 
more  easily  altered  by  heat  and  acids,  less  readily  by  alka- 
lies and  ferments.  (See  Glucose  and  Sigar.) 

C.  F.  Chandler. 
Le'vy,  county  of  Florida,  bounded  S.  W.  by  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  N.  W.  by  the  Suwauee  River,  and  S.  by  tho 
Withlacoochee.  Area,  850  square  miles.  A  large  part  of 
its  area  is  occupied  by  the  '*  Gulf  Hammock,''  an  extremely 
fertile  tract,  covered  with  dense  hard-wood  forests.  Corn, 
cotton,  and  lumber  are  staple  products.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  Florida  R.  R.    Cap.  Cedar  Keys.    Pop.  2018. 

^liCvy  (Emile),  b.  at  Paris  Aug.  29,  1826;  studied  at  the 
Ecolo  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  under  Pujol  and  Picot,  and  be- 
gan to  exhibit  in  18o4.  His  most  celebrated  pictures  are 
Xc  Soupcr  libre  (]So9),  Vcrcin<j<torix  (18G3},  La  Mori 
(i'Orpkf'e  (1866),  and  La  Mnsique  (1809). 

Lew'es,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  Ouse,  on  a  declivity  of  the 
South  Downs,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  grain, 
cattle,  and  sheep.     Pop.  10,763. 

Lewes,  post-v.  of  Sussex  co.,  Del.,  on  Delaware  Bay, 
2  miles  S.  W.  of  Cape  Hcnlopen,  and  directly  in  front  of 
the  Delaware  Breakwater,  which  affords  an  excellent  and 
ample  harbor  for  vessels  of  all  classes  and  sizes.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Junction  and  Breakwater  R.  R.,  which 
connects  here  with  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co.,  and 
lies  directly  opposite  and  12  miles  distant  from  Cape  May. 
It  has  3  churches,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  a  number  of 
stores.  AV recking,  fishing,  and  farming  form  the  principal 
business.     Pop.  1090. 

J.  H.  D.  Knowles,  Ed.  "Breakwater  Light." 

Lewes  (George  Henry),  b.  in  London,  England.  Apr. 
IS,  1817;  was  in  youth  a  clerk  in  a  commercial  house; 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  ijut  abandoned  it  for 
that  of  philosophy  and  psychology,  to  which  he  devoted 
two  years  in  Germany;  returned  to  London  in  1840;  de- 
voted himself  to  literature,  and  speedily  became  known  as 
a  deep  thinker  and  a  writer  of  uncommon  attainments,  es- 
pecially by  his  articles  in  the  magazines  and  quarterly  re- 
views. His  earliest  important  work  was  the  Bioyraphiml 
History  of  Philosophy  from  Thalc%  to  Covite,  published  in 
1847,  which  foreshadowed  his  own  opinions  as  being  of 
the  so-called  Positivist  type — a  book  of  considerable  ability, 
which  became  popular  and  has  reached  a  fourth  edition. 
From  1S49  to  1854,  Lewes  was  literary  editorof  the  Leader, 
wrote  a  compendium  of  Comfe's  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences 
(lSo3),  Lives  of  Robespierre  (1850)  and  of  Goethe  (1855), 
Seaside  Studies  (1858),  Physiology  of  Common  Life  (1800), 
Studies  in  Animal  Life  (1861),  and  Ai-istotle,  a  Chapiter 
from  the  History  of  Science  (1864),  besides  one  or  two  nov- 
els and  dramas  of  minor  importance.  Since  1854  he  has 
been  largely  engaged  in  jdiysiological  and  anatomical  re- 
searches, some  of  the  results  of  which  were  embodied  in 
papers  communicated  to  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science — On  the  Spinal  Cord  as  u  Centre 
of  Sensation  and  Volition  (1858),  and  On  the  A'ervous  Sys- 
tem (1859).  In  1865  he  founded  the  Fortnightly  Jicvieir, 
but  in  Dec,  1866,  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  retire 
from  its  editorship.  His  most  amliitious  work,  that  in 
which  ho  purposes  to  embody  his  whole  system  of  philos- 
ophy, bears  the  title  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.  Vol.  1., 
The  Foundation  of  a  Creed,  was  published  in  1873;  vol.  ii. 
in  1875. 
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Lewes  (Marian  Evass),  wife  of  George  H.  Lewes,  and 
known  by  the  uotn-th-jjlitme  of  George  Eliot,  b.  in  War- 
wickshire, England,  about  1820,  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
curate,  but  was  adopted  by  a  wealthy  clergyman,  who  gave 
her  a  careful  education.  On  leaving  the  academy  she  be- 
camo  a  pupil  of  Herbert  Spencer,  since  become  famous  as 
a  philosopher,  and  under  his  training  acquired  great  brcadlh 
of  mental  development,  learning  German,  French,  and  Ital- 
ian, studying  music  and  art  as  well  as  metaphysics  and 
logic.  Her  earliest  literary  effort  was  a  translation  of 
Strauss's  Life  of  Jraua  (1816),  followed  in  ISJi  by  Fcuer- 
ba'ih's  Etsence  ';f  ChrUtianiti/.  As  associate  editor  of  the 
Wrttminater  Review  she  soon  became  acquainted  with  the 
leading  roitrescntatives  of  the  school  of  Bcntham  and  J.  S. 
Mill,  with  which  she  may  be  classified.  As  a  novelist  her 
first  work  was  Scenea  of  Clerical  /-i/V  (1858),  originally  pub- 
lished in  Blackwood.  In  1859  Adam  Bedc  proved  a  bril- 
liant success,  and  her  reputation  was  maintained  by  The 
Mill  onihe  Float  (ISGO),  Silas  Mar,ier{\S6\),  liomola  {\SCtX), 
FcUj:  Holt  (1866.),  and  Middhmarch  (1S71-72),  the  last  of 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  novels  of  the  cen- 
tury. As  a  poet  she  has  published  The  Spaiiiah  Gjjpaij 
{ISGS),  Ajalha  (1869),  aud  The  Lerfend  of  Jtihal  (1874), 
which  would  have  sufficed  to  establish  a  poetical  reputation 
of  an  unknown  writer,  but  have  scarcely  added  to  the  fame 
of  th'e  great  novelist.  Her  skill  as  a  painter  of  strongly- 
marked  typcsof  character  was  marvellous.  D.  Dec.  22, 1880. 
Lewes  and  Rehoboth,  hundred  of  Sussex  co.,  Del. 
Pop.  212S. 

Lew'in  (Thomas),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Ifield,  Sussex,  Eng- 
land :  educated  at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  0.\ford,  taking  high  honors  in 
classics;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18,*Jo,  and  in  185.'J 
became  conveyancing  counsel  to  the  court  of  chancer}'.  He 
has  written  a  treatise  on  The  Law  of  Tviiata  (1812),  The 
Life  and  Epiallca  of  St.  Paul  (1851),  an  Etsri!/  on  the  Cliro- 
nolotj}/  of  the  Xcw  Tcatamcnt  (185-1),  ,/eriwa/cm,  a  Sketch  of 
the  dill/  and  Temple  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Siege  hy 
Tilua  (1S61),  Cusar's  Invasion  of  Britain  (1862).  Siei/e  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus  (1863),  and  Fasti  Sacri,  or  a  Key  to  the 
Chronology  uf  the  Xew  Testament  (1865).  In  the  work  on 
Cajsar's  invasion  he  questioned  the  correctness  of  the  re- 
ceived theories  as  to  the  landing-place  of  that  conqueror, 
and  was  involved  in  a  controversy  on  tlic  subject  with  Dr. 
Airy,  the  astronoinor-royal,  which  led  to  a  new  survey  by 
the  admiralty  of  the  tides  in  the  British  Channel  near 
Dover.  For  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  publication 
of  his  early  work  on  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Lewin  was  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  ajjostle's  missionary  journeys,  visiting  in 
person  through  a  series  of  years  nearly  every  place  named 
in  the  New  Testament  in  connection  with  Paul,  collecting 
the  geographical  data  of  antiquity,  and  illustrating  his 
materials  liy  accurate  modern  plans  of  the  localities  in 
question.  As  the  result,  a  revised  edition  of  his  work  on 
,St.  Paul  appeared  in  1871  in  two  largo  volumes,  splenilidly 
illustrated.  Mr.  Lewin's  views  upon  the  sacred  localities 
in  Jerusalem,  especially  the  site  of  the  temple,  have  given 
rise  to  much  controversy  in  connection  with  the  rival 
theories  of  Robinson,  Williams,  aud  Fergusson. 

Lew'is,  or  Lew'isson  [said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Louis  XIV.,  though  known  long  before  his  time],  a  simple 
and  eftcctivo  clamp  by  which  to  rai.se  blocks  of  stone.  Three 
iron  keys,  suspended  from  a  cross-bolt,  are  let  into  a  fish- 
tail-shaped hole  in  the  stone.  Tho  three  keys  together  fill 
this  hole,  and  the  stone  can  be  lifted  by  means  of  the  cross- 
bolt,  which  is  attached  to  a  crane.  Wlun  tho  stone  is  in 
place  tho  bolt  is  withdrawn,  the  middle  key,  which  is 
straight,  is  slipped  out,  and  the  lateral  wedge-shaped  keys 
are  then  readily  removed.  There  is  also  an  apparatus  called 
the  lewis  used  for  shearing  cloth. 

Lewis,  county  of  N.  E.  Kentucky,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Ohio  Hiver.  It  is  a  hilly  but  fertile  limestone  region.  Area, 
■1110  square  miles.  Corn  is  the  largest  agricultural  jiroducl. 
Cap.  Vanccburg.     Pop.  9115. 

Lewis,  county  of  X.  E.  Missouri,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Mississippi  River.  Area,  50(1  square  miles.  It  is  rolling 
and  fertile,  abounding  in  timlier,  eiml,  anrl  limestone.  Cat- 
tle, grain,  and  wo(d  are  staple  products.  It  is  traversed 
bv  tho  Quincv  Missouri  and  Pacific  ami  the  .Mississippi 
Valley  and  VVestcrn  R.  Us.  Cap.  Monlicello.  Pop.  15.1  II. 
Lewis,  county  of  N.  New  York.  Area,  I2SS  square 
miles.  Tho  county  is  traversed  by  HIack  Hiver,  the  valley 
of  which  is  very  (Vrtile,  but  the  E.  portion  and  a  part  of 
tho  W.  are  chiefly  wilderness,  covered  by  forests.  Cattle, 
grain,  wool,  hay,  bntter.  and  cheese  are  extensively  pro- 
duced. Lumber,  carriages,  leather,  cooperage,  saddlery, 
paper,  papnr-pulp,  hemlock  CNtract,  and  wooden  waro  arc 
leading  iirliclea  of  mannfiiclure ;  but  dairying  is  the  prin- 
cipal indostrv  of  the  coontv.  which  is  Iniversed  by  the 
Utica  and  liliick  River  U.  R.'  Cap.  Lowvillo.     Pop.  28,099. 


Lewis,  county  of  W.  Middle  Tennessee.  Area,  420 
square  miles.  It  "is  uneven  and  generally  fertile,  but  is  not 
extensively  settled.  Indian  corn  is  the  chief  product.  Cap. 
Ncwburg.     Pop.  198G. 

Lewis,  counlv  of  Washington  Territory,  extending  W. 
from  the  Cascade"  Kangc.  Area,  1820  square  miles.  The 
W.  part  is  level  and  fertile.  The  E.  abounds  in  forests  and 
is  broken  bv  mountain-ranges.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Xorthern  Pacific  R.  K.  Grain  is  tho  staple  product. 
Cap.  Claquato.     Pop.  888. 

Lewis,  countv  of  N.  Central  West  Virginia.    Area,  530 
square  miles.    It  is  hilly  and  rolling.    The  soil  is  uniformly 
fertile.     Tobacco,  live-stock,  wool,  iind  corn  are  the  ehicl 
staples.     Grazing  is  extensively  followed.     Coal  and  iron 
abimnd.     The  county  is  traversed  by  the  W.  fork  of  the 
Monongahela  River."  Cap.  Weston.     Pop.  10,175. 
Lewis,  tp.  of  Coosa  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  367. 
Lewis,  tp.  of  Clay  CO.,  Ind.     Pop.  1220. 
Lewis,  post-v.  of  Cass  tp.,  Cass  co.,  la.     Pop.  400. 
Lewis,  tp.  of  Holt  CO.,  Mo.     Pop.  4081. 
Lewis,  post-tp.  of  Essex  co..  N.  Y.,  in  the  Adirondack 
region,  has  beds  of  iron  ore  and  a  mineral  spring.   Pop.  1 724. 
Lewis,  tp.  (P.  0.  West  Leyden)  in  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y.,  is 
largely  covered  with  forests,  and  has  5  churches.    Pop.  1252. 
Lewis,  tp.  of  Brown  co.,  0.     Pop.  2817. 
Lewis,  tp.  of  Lycoming  co..  Pa.     Pop.  963. 
Lewis,  tp.  of  XortUumberland  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1228. 
Lewis,  tp.  of  Union  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1007. 
LeAVis,  tp.  of  Mason  co..  West  Va.     Pop.  1304. 
Lewis   (Gen.  Andkkw),  b.   in    I'lster,   Irclaml,  about 
1730;  was  brought  to  Virginia  in  1732  by  his  father,  who 
settled  at  Bellefonte,  Augusta  co..  and  was  the  first  while 
resident  of  that  county.     Andrew  was  a  volunteer  in  the 
campaign  to  the  Ohio  in  1754;  was  a  major  in  Braddock's 
expedition,  and  present  at  the  great  defeat  on  the  Monon- 
gahela (July,  1755) ;  commanded  the  Sandy  Creek  expedi- 
tion in  1750;  was  taken  prisoner  by  tho  French  in  1758 
near  Fort  Duqucsne,  and  taken  to  Montreal ;  was  the  Vir- 
ginian commissioner  in  tlie  treaty  matle  with  the  Iroquois 
at  Fort  Stanwix  in  17CS;  was  made  brigadier-general  in 
1774,  and  commanded  the  Virginia  troops  in  the  victory 
over  the   Shawnee  confederacy  at  Point  Pleasant  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kauawlia  River,  Oct.  10,  1774,  prob- 
ably tho  severest  engagement  with  the  Indians  recorded  in 
American  annals  up  to  that  time.    He  was  for  several  years 
a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  took  part  in  the  con- 
vention of  1775,  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  by  Con- 
gress at  Washington's  request  in  1776,  and  was  engaged  in 
[  military  operations  against  Lord  Dunmorc.     He  resigned 
'  his  eoniniission  on  account  of  ill-health  in  1777,  and  d.  in 
j   Bedford  co.,  Va.,  in  1780.     Gen.  Lewis  was  distinguished 
for  athletic  powers  anrl   an   imposing  presence,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  Washington.     His  statue  occupies  ono 
of  the  pedestals  around  the  Washington  monument  at  Rich- 
mond.    He  had  four  brothers  who  are  mentioned  in  Vir- 
ginian annals;    Sami'KI..  who  commanded  a  company  at 
Braddock's  dcleal ;  TitovAs  (1718-00),  who  advocated  Pat- 
rick Henry's  resolutions  in  the  house  of  burgesses  in  1765, 
was  a  meinljcr  of  the  State  conventions  of  1775  and  1776, 
anil  of  that  for  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution  ; 
Wll.l.lAM  (1721-1811),  who  serveil  under  bis  brother  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war.  and  was  colonel  in  the  Revolution  ; 
and  CllAin.KS,  b.  in  N'irginia,  who  also  beennie  eoNinel.  and 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  Oct.  10,  1774. 

Lewis  (Dio),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  3,  1823; 
studied  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  Boston,  and 
practised  for  a  time  at  Port  Byron,  .\.  Y.,  and  at  BulTalo, 
where  he  publislied  a  monthly  medical  magazine,  in  which 
lie  inculcated  the  importance  of  gymnastics  as  a  necessary 
part  oJ'  a  good  education,  and  proposed  to  replace  the  use 
of  drugs  by  diet  and  exercise.  He  foun<lcd  at  Bostcui  in 
1863  an  institution  for  training  teachers, and  established  in 
tho  following  year  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  an  academy  for 
young  ladies.  "  In  Sept.,  1868.  the  institute  at  Lexington 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Dr.  Lewis  then  engaged  in  medical 
practice  in  Boston.  Has  published  The  Xrw  (iymnatllci 
(1862),  IVV.iA-  /,i/ri</»,  and  Iliac  to  Malic  llirm  Slromj  (1863), 
Tnlkiahout  /'copies  ,s'tom...A«(l870),  Our  &.';■/•  (1871),  and 
Chalt  with   Younij  H'oracri  (1874). 

Lewis  (Dixon  IIai.i.1,  b.  in  Dinwiddic  co.,  'Vb.,  Aug. 
10,  18(12;  rinioved  in  youth  to  Hancock  eo.,  (la.;  was  e<l- 
uoatcil  at  .Mount  Zion  Academy  and  South  Cnr<dinn  College; 
removed  before  1823  to  Autauga  eo.,  Ala.;  entered  public 
life  when  twenty-lhreo  years  old,  and  at  once  look  n  leading 
position  lis  a  Siate  Rightu  man;  was  in  Congress  1829-41; 
V.  .S.  Senator  1811-48.  D.  in  New  York  Oct.  26,  1848. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  eisccssivi-Iy  coriuilent,  weighing  450  p.iunds. 
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but  possessed  no  small  degree  of  physical  activity.     He 
was  an  able  supporter  of  extreme  State  Rights  views. 

Lewis  (Elus),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lewisberry,  York 
CO.,  Pa.,  May  16,  1793,-  was  a  priuter  in  his  youth,  and  in 
1822  came  to  the  bar;  in  1824:  was  deputy  attorney-gen- 
oral  of  Pennsylvania,  attorney-general  in  1833,  held  va- 
rious judgeships  in  the  district  and  supreme  courts  of 
Pennsylvania,  became  in  1851:  chief-justice  of  the  latter 
court,  and  in  18o7  was  rechosen.  His  skill  in  medical 
jurisprudence  won  for  him  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  In 
1S5S  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  revise  the  crimi- 
nal code  of  the  State.  He  wrote  Abriilf/ment  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Law  of  the  U.  S.     D.  in  Philadeljihia  Mar.  19,  1871, 

Lewis  {EsTELLA  Anna  Robinsox),  b.  near  Baltimore, 
Md..  Apr.,  1S21,-  was  educated  at  Mrs.  Willard's  seminary 
at  Troy  ;  married  in  1841,  Sidney  T>.  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Brook- 
lyn, since  deceased,  and  has  resided  chiefly  in  Europe.  She 
published  the  volume  of  poems  entitled  The  Record  of  the 
Heart  in  lS4i,  The  Child  of  the  Sea  in  1848,  The  Mifths  of 
the  Minstrel  in  1852,  and  Helemah,  a  tragedy,  in  1863.  A 
collection  of  her  poems  was  issued  in  the  U.  S.  in  1S5S  and 
in  England  in  1866.  She  has  since  published  the  tragedies 
Siipi'h'i  of  Lesbos  (ISGS),  The  King's  Stratafjem  (1S69),  and 
a  series  of  letters  upon  European  topics  addressed  to  Amer- 
ican journals  over  the  signature  Stellti,  D.  Nov.  23,  1880. 
Lewis  (Francis),  one  of  the  signers  of  tho  Declaration 
of  Independence,  b.  at  Llandaff,  Wales,  in  Mar.,  1713,  and 
educated  at  Westminster ;  became  a  merchant  of  New 
York,  and  in  1757  was  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Mercer,  and 
was  captured  at  Oswego  and  sent  to  France;  received 
a  grant  of  5000  acres  from  tho  British;  was  1775-79 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  was  afterwards  exceedingly 
useful  to  the  country,  especially  as  an  importer  of  military 
stores.  His  wife  and  himself  were  long  imprisoned  by  the 
enemv,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  estates  was  destroj'ed. 
D.  in  New  York  Dec.  30,  1803. 

Lewis  {Sir  George  Cornewall),  Bart.,  b.  in  Radnor- 
shire, England,  Oct.,  1806;  graduated  with  high  honors  at 
Oxford,  in  1828;  came  to  the  bar  in  1831  at  the  Middle 
Temple;  entered  Parliament  in  1S47 ;  was  an  umlcr-secre- 
tary  of  state  1848;  secretary  of  the  treasury  1850-52;  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  1855-58  ;  became  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department  1S59,  for  war  1861,  and  was  one 
of  the  translators  of  Miiller's  History  and  Autiqitities  of 
the  Doric  Race  (1830)  ;  author  of  Griffin  of  Romance  Lan- 
ijnnfjes  (1835),  Injlnence  of  Authorittf  in  Matters  of  Opinion 
(1849),  Methods  of  Observation  and  Reasoning  in  Politics 
(1852),  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  Early  Roman  History 
(1855);  editor  of  the  Edinbiirffk  Revieto  (1854—55),  wrote 
Astronomy  of  the  Ancients  (1861),  A  Dialor/ue  on  the  Best 
Form  of  Gorernment  (1S03).  He  also  translated  a  part  of 
Miiller's  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece.  D. 
in  Herefordshire  Apr.  1.3,  1SG3. 

Lewis  (John  Freberick),  R.  A.,  b.  in  London,  Eng- 
land, July  14,  1805  :  first  attracted  attention  by  a  series 
of  studies  from  wild  animals  which  were  engraved  by  him- 
self; was  next  engaged  in  making  sketches  of  manners  and 
costumes  in  Spain,  of  which  lithographic  copies  were  pub- 
lished in  1833-34  in  2  vols.;  resided  on  the  Continent, 
chiefly  in  Italy,  from  1838  to  1851,  making  long  visits  to 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Egypt;  exhibited  in  1853  a  series  of 
64  copies  in  water-colors  of  the  most  famous  pictures  of 
the  Venetian  and  Spanish  schools,  which  collection  was 
])urchased  by  the  Scottish  Academy;  was  president  of  tho 
Society  of  Water  Colors  from  1855  to  1858;  elected  asso- 
ciate in  1859,  and  member  of  the  Roval  Academy  in  1865. 
D.  Aug.,  1876. 

Lewis  (John  Travers),  LL.B..  D.D.,  b.June  20,1825, 
at  Cork,  Irelan»l ;  graduated  in  1846  at  Trinity  College, 
Bublin;  was  appointed  curate  of  Newtown  Butts  in  1848; 
went  as  missionary  to  Hawkesbury  in  Canada  in  1850  ;  be- 
came rector  of  Brockville  in  1855;  was  nominated  bishop' 
of  Ontario  in  1862,  and  wrote  much  for  periodicals. 

Lewis  (Matthew  Gregory),  "Monk  Lewis,*'  b.  in 
London,  England,  July  9,  1775;  was  educated  at  Oxford 
and  in  Germany.  His  famous  romance.  The  Monk  (1795), 
was  in  its  original  form  so  obscene  that  he  was  obliged  to 
suppress  the  first  edition,  but  in  its  amended  form  it  had 
an  immense  popularity.  He  fell  heir  to  great  West  Indian 
estates,  and  exerted  himself  to  improve  the  condition  of 
his  slaves;  was  the  literary  associate  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
author  of  many  talcs,  plays,  and  poems,  mostly  full  of  su- 
pernatural horrors,  and,  except  The  Monk,  mostly  forgot- 
ten. The  Journal  of  a  West  Indian  Proprietor  (1834)  is 
one  of  his  best  books.  Lewis  was  a  man  of  amiable  and 
benevolent  character.     D.  at  sea  May  14,  1818. 

Lewis  (  Meriwether),  b.  near  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Aug. 
18,  1774,  the  son  of  W.  F.  Lewis,  a  wealthy  citizen;  vol- 
unteered in  the"  Whisky  Insurrection"  of  1794  j  became 


an  ensign  in  the  regular  army  1795,  and  captain  in  ISOO. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  Jefferson's  private  secretary,  and 
in  1S03-06  he,  with  Capt.  William  Clarke,  was  sent  upon 
a  famous  expedition  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  1807.  Lewis 
was  made  governor  of  Louisiana  Territory.  He  was  ha- 
bitually subject  to  depression  of  spirits,  and  in  one  of  his 
hours  of  melancholy  took  his  own  life,  near  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Oct.  11,  1809.  (His  memoir  was  written  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  published  with  Biddle  and  Allen's ^a/';«</re 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  Expedition,  1814.) 

Lewis  (Gen.  Morgan),  b.  in  New  York  City  Oct.  16, 
1754,  son  of  Francis  Lewis;  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1773;  studied  law  in  the  oflicc  of  John  Jay;  joined  Wash- 
ington's army  at  Cambridge  in  June,  1775;  was  made  cap- 
tain of  a  rifle  company  in  Aug.,  major  of  2d  New  York 
regiment  in  Nov.,  colonel  and  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  Gates 
in  June,  1776  ;  was  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished in  Gen.  Clinton's  campaign  against  Sir  John 
Johnson  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  especially  at  the  battle  of 
Stone  Arabia.  After  the  war  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Dutchess  co.,  became  a  judge  of  common  pleas,  was 
elected  attorney-general  in  1791,  made  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  State  in  1792,  and  chief-justice  in  1801. 
He  was  governor  of  New  York  1805-06;  member  of  the 
legislature  180S-11  ;  quartermaster-general,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  in  1812;  promoted  to  major-general 
in  1813;  was  engaged  in  the  operations  on  the  Niagara 
frontier  in  Apr.,  1813,  and  was  in  command  of  the  defences 
of  New  Y^ork  City  in  1S14.  He  subsequently  devoted  him- 
self to  literature  and  agriculture,  delivered  an  address  be- 
fore the  authorities  of  New  York  City  on  the  centenary 
anniversary  of  Washington's  birth,  Feb.  22,  1832;  was 
president  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  1835,  and 
d.  in  New  York  Apr.  7,  1844. 

Lewis  (Tatler),  LL.D.,  L.  H.  D.,  b.  at  Northumber- 
land, Saratoga  co..  N.  Y.,  Mar.  27,  1802;  graduated  at 
Union  College  in  1820  ;  studied  law  at  Albany,  and  began 
to  practise  at  Fort  Miller,  but  relinquished  this  pursuit, 
and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  clas- 
sical languages  and  literatures  of  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic,  became  professor  in  Greek  at  the  University  of 
New  York  in  1838,  and  at  Union  College  in  1849.  '  Be- 
sides several  translations  and  numerous  articles  in  periodi- 
cals, he  wrote  The  Six  Days  of  tycation  (1855),  The  Bible 
aud  Science  (1850),  The  Divine  Hnman  in  the  Scriptures 
(1860),  and,  together  with  E.  W.  Blydcn  and  Theodore 
Dwight,  The  Pcojyle  of  Africa,  their  Character,  Condition, 
and  Future  Prospects  (1871).  D.  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
May  11,  1S77. 

LeAVis  (WiNSLOw),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  S,  1799; 
graduate  of  Harvard  University  in  1S19;  proceeded  to 
Europe,  and  pursued  his  medical  studies  under  Dupuy- 
tren  in  Paris,  and  in  London  under  Dr.  Aberuethy ;  re- 
turning to  Boston,  at  once  took  a  leading  position  in  the 
profession,  and  succeeded  Dr.  AVarren  as  consulting  phy- 
sician of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  was  also 
city  physician  of  Boston  1861;  repeatedly  chosen  to  the 
State  legislature  ;  was  president  of  the  N.  E.  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Society  1801-06:  and  a  prominent  member  of 
the  order  of  Freemasons,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years 
grand  master  of  Massachusetts.    D.  at  Boston  Aug.  3.  1875. 

LCAVis  and  Clarke,  county  of  W.  Central  Mon- 
tana. Area,  2819  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  tho 
Missouri-  River  and  N.  by  the  Medicine  River.  It  has 
good  grazing  and  farm  laud,  producing  butter  and  grain. 
Gold  qiiartz-mining  is  the  principal  industry.  Cap.  Helena. 
Pop.  5040,  largely  increased  since  the  census. 

Lew'isberry,  post-b.  of  Newberry  tp.,  York  co..  Pa., 
12  miles  S.  of  Harrisburg.     Pop.  268. 

Lew'isboroHgh,  post-tp.  of  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y., 

on  the  Connecticut  line.     Pop.  1601. 

Lew'isburg,  post-v.  of  Faulkner  co..  Ark.,  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River,  50  miles  above  Little  Rock,  has  2  churches, 
2  schools,  3  hotels,  a  carriage  and  wagon  factorv.  etc. 
Pop.  239.  E.  B.  Henrv,  Ed.  "Western  Empire." 

Lewisbnrg,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  827. 

Lewisburg,  a  v.  of  Mason  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  Maysville 
and  Lexington  R.  R.     Pop.  151. 

Lewisburg,  a  v.  of  St.  Tammany  parish.  La.,  on  tho 
N.  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartraiu.     Pop.  110. 

Lewisbnrg:,  a  v.  of  Champaign  co.,  0.     Pop.  733. 

Lewisburg,  ]).-v.  of  Harrison  tp.,  Preble  co.,  0.  P.  301. 

Lewisburg,  post-b.,  cap.  of  Union  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
W.  branch  of  the  Sus({uehanna  River,  opposite  the  Lewis- 
burg  junction  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.  R.,  6S 
miles  N.  of  Harrisburg,  has  7  churches,  2  banks,  2  weekly 
aewspapers,  2  extensive  manufactories  of  agricultural  im- 
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plemcnts,  a  large  and  well-appointed  boat-yard,  a  woollen  j 
factory,  and  iruu-works.     It  is  the  ecat  of  a  university 
and  an  academy.     Large  quantities  of  grain  are  annually 
shipped  from  this  point.  A  railroad  connects  it  with  Tyrone. 
Pop.  :JI2I.  J.  R.  CuuNELits,  Ed.  "  CiiitoNHi-E." 

Lcwisburg,  po«t-v.  and  cap.  of  I\Iar?haU  co.,  Tcnn., 
50  miles  S.  of  Xashvillc  and  21  miles  W.  of  ShcUiyville, 
ou  the  Duck  River  Valley  U.  R.,  has  M  business-houses,  4 
churches,  1  weekly  newspaper.  1  hotel,  a  male  and  female 
institute,  a  plough  and  a  shoe  factory,  and  other  industries. 
Pop.  322.  G.  WvTHE  EwiNG,  Ed.  "  Gazette." 

Le\visbur?t  post-v.  and  tp.,  caj).  of  Greenbrier  co., 
"West  Va.,  on  the  line  of  the  James  Kivcr  and  Kanawha 
turni)iki',  4  miles  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  and 
y  miles  from  the  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur  Springs,  has  5 
churcdies,  I  bank,  I  weekly  newspaper,  3  public  and  several 
private  schooK-t,  and  10  stores.  Is  in  a  fine  blue-grass  coun- 
try.    Pop.  S7o.        B.  F.  Haulow,  Ed.  "  Indkpendext." 

Lewis  Creek,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  1250. 

Lewis  Fork,  tp.  of  Wilkes  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1062. 

Lewis  Fork,  the  southern  branch  of  the  Columbia 
Kivtr,  in  Idaho  TL-rritory,  called  also  Shoshone,  Snake, 
and  Saptin  or  Sahaptiu  River.  (Sec  Shoshone.) 

Lewis'ia,  a  plant  of  the  Portulacti  family,  named  from 
its  discoverer,  Capt.  Meriwether  Lewis,  who  found  it  in  the 
rauuntains  about  the  sources  of  the  Coluuil)i:i  River.  It  is 
found  as  far  S.  as  Arizona.  The  root  is  c^alk-d  nirhir,  amh-e 
by  the  Canadian  voyageurs,  and  is  used  for  food  by  the  Ore- 
gon Indians,  who  call  it  apatlum.  It  yields  abundance  of 
starch. 

Lew'isport,  post-v,  of  Hancock  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  8  miles  above  Rockport,  Ind.     Pop.  308. 

Lew'iston,  post-v.  of  Trinity  co.,  Cal.,  on  Trinity 
River,  in  a  gold-mining  region  among  lofty  mountains,  14 
miles  N.  E.  of  Wcaverville.     Pop.  ."ilJH. 

Lewiston,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Ncz  Percfi  co.,  Id.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Snake  and  Clearwater  rivers  and  head 
of  steamboat  navigation,  90  miles  from  Walla-Walla,  Wash. 
Ter.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Idaho.  It  has  1  weekly 
newspaper, 

LewistoU)  city  of  Androscoggin  co.,  Mc,  30  miles  E. 
of  Portland,  situated  on  the  Maine  Central  R.  R.  and  ou 
An<lrn?coggin  River  at  one  of  the  most  powerful  water- 
falls in  New  England:  is  largely  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics;  has  1.3  churches,  1 
daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  2  national  and  3  savings 
banks,  Rates  College  [  Free  Baptist)  and  theological  school, 
fine  school  system  with  costly  edifices,  a  public  library, 
and  an  elegant  city  building  with  one  of  the  largest  public 
halls  in  New  England,  In  the  park  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  is  a  soldiers'  monument  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue 
by  Simmons.  Tliere  are  10  cotton-mills,  with  242,548 
spindles,  and  5  woollen-mills,  with  $7,750,000  invested, 
which  manufactured  by  water-power  in  187.3,35,000,000 
3'ards  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  valued  at  $11,500,000. 
The  river  hero  falls  50  feet  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  the 
surrounding  scenery  is  highly  picturesque.  Lewiston  is 
now  (l>t75)  the  second  city  of  the  State  in  jjopulation, 
having  largely  increased  since  1870,  when  tho  number 
was  Et.fiOO.      F.  L.  Dingi.kv,  En.  '*  Evening  Joiiiinal." 

Lewiston,  po^t-v.  of  Winona  co.,  I^Iinn.,  on  the  Wino- 
na and  S(.  Peter  R.  R.,  10  miles  by  rail  W.  of  Winona. 

Lewiston,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Niagara  River,  opp<isite  (inoenston.  Canada,  is  the  N. 
terminus  of  the  Rufi'alo  ami  Niagara  Falls  R.  R.,  and  is 
at  tho  he.ad  of  navigation  from  Lake  Ontario.  It  has  4 
churclicp,  and  was  formerly  connected  with  Quecnston  by 
a  susjiension  bridge.  It  is  partly  occupied  by  tho  Tusea- 
rora  Indians.  Lewiston  is  tho  seat  of  the  seminary  of  Our 
La<Iy  of  the  Angels.     Pop.  of  v,  770;  of  tp.  2050. 

Lewiston,  tp.  of  Lunenburg  eo.,  Va.     Pop.  1805. 

Lewiston^  jKist-tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  10.31. 

Lcw'istown,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Fulton  eo.,  111., 
on  the  Lewishjwn  tpranch  of  the  Chicago  Burllngloti  and 
Qniney  U.  R.,  (JO  miles  N.  W.  of  Springfield,  has  1  national 
bank,  1  weekly  newspaper,  2  hotels,  carriage,  wagon,  wool- 
len, plough,  spoke,  ancl  hub  faeloriew,  Ilouring  and  saw 
mills,  and  a  number  of  stores  and  Hh<)ps.  Pop.  of  tp. 
21152.  W.  T.  Davidson,  En.  "Filton  I)ksioi'Uat." 

Lewistown,  poft-b.,  cap.  of  Mifflin  eo.,  Pa.,  on  tho 
.luniatii  River  and  Canal,  fpl  miles  W.  of  Harrisburg,  is  on 
the  main  lino  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  and  terminus  of 
two  of  its  branches,  has  7  (diurehet-,  7  hotels,  .3  banks,  3 
weekly  newspapers,  nn  academy,  a  tine  publie  selioid  build- 
ing, 2  fiouring-iiiills.  2  furnaees:  Mann's  axe-facturies,  Lo- 
gan's steel-works,  and  Logan's  trout-pf)nds  are  located  in 
the  vicinity,     (irain,  iron,  and  coal  are  largely  shipped. 


The  surrounding  mountain-scenery  is  surpassingly  grand, 
attracting  numerous  visitors  during  the  summer  months. 
Pop.  2737.  Frysixgkh  Bros.,  Pltbs.  "Gazette." 

Lew'isville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  La  Fayette  co..  Ark.,  19 
miles  S.  E.  of  Fulton, 

Lewisvillc,  post-v.  of  Franklin  tp.,  Henry  co.,  Ind., 
on  the  Columbus  Chicago  and  Indiana  Central  R.  R. 
Pop.  410. 

Lewisvillc,  post-tp.  of  Forsyth  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  810. 

Lewisvillc,  post-v.  of  Summit  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  0. 
Pop. 124. 

Lewisvillc,  a  b.  (Ulysscs  P.  0.)  of  Ulysses  tp.,  Pot- 
ter CO.,  Pa.      Pop.  220. 

Lewisvillc,  tp.  of  Chester  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  2507. 

Lewis-with-Harris,  tho  largest  and  northernmost 
of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
the  Minsh  Channel,  comprises  an  area  of  770  square  miles, 
with  23,GG6  inhabitants.  The  coasts,  especially  of  tho 
southern  part,  Harris,  are  wild  and  rugged  ;  in  the  interior 
tracts  of  swamp  and  peat-moor  occur.  Barley  and  jtotatocs 
are  cultivated,  but  fishing  is  the  principal  occupation. 
The  inhabitants  speak  the  Oaelic  language,  though  in  tho 
northern  part  there  is  a  colony  of  purely  Scandinavian 
descent,  Stornoway,  situated  on  the  eastern  coast,  is  tho 
only  town  of  the  island.  Remains  of  Druidical  structures 
are  very  frequent,  and  remnants  of  forests  which  formerly 
covered  the  surface  are  everywhere  met  with. 

Lex  Domicilii.  See  Domicile,  International  Law, 
Private. 

Lex  Fo'ri  [Lat.,  the  "law  of  the  forum"],  the  law  of 
the  ]>lace  or  state  where  a  remedy  is  sought  or  action  insti- 
tuted. It  is  a  well-established  legal  doctrine  that  the  forms 
of  remedies,  the  modes  of  i)rocedurc  in  the  conduct  of  suits, 
and  the  exeeutiou  of  judgments  arc  to  be  regulated  exclu- 
sively by  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  action  is  brought. 
This  ruie  is  applied  in  determining  what  parties  are  legally- 
entitled  to  maintain  and  defend  actions,  what  form  of  ac- 
tion should  be  brought,  and  wliat  kind  of  process  may  be 
employed  in  securing  the  enforcement  of  a  claim.  For  in- 
stance, a  written  instrument  having  a  scrawl  int^tead  of  a 
regular  seal  would  be  considered  in  some  States  as  a  sealed 
and  in  others  as  an  unsealed  instrument,  an<I  tho  appro- 
priate form  of  action  might  therefore  vary  in  different  States, 
being  governed  by  tho  lix  fori.  Arrest  and  imprison- 
ment might  not  be  allowable  upon  a  certain  claim  by  tho 
law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was  nuide  {lex  loci  con- 
traetun),  but  might  be  adopted  as  a  mode  of  legal  process 
if  permitted  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  action 
was  instituted.  The  defence  of  set-off  (see  Set-oft)  or  of 
discharge  under  insolvent  laws  {sue  Insolvency)  is  also 
governed  by  the  lex  fori.  The  same  is  true  of  defences 
under  the  statute  of  frauds  (see  Frauds,  Statute  of)  or 
under  the  statute  of  limitations  (see  Limitations.  Stattte 
of).  All  Kuits  must  l)e  brought  within  the  period  jirescribed 
by  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  suit  is  brought,  or 
they  will  be  barred.     (Sec  Lex  Lon,  Lex  Rei  Sit.h.) 

(Jeouce  Chase.     Revised  ijv  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Lex'icon,l)ictioiiiiry,  Thesaurus,  Vocabulary, 
Glossary.  The  first  two  of  these  words  are  the  elynio- 
logieal  eijuivalentt-  of  each  other,  the  Greek  Ae'fis,  the  sourco 
of  the  one,  corresponding  in  signification  to  the  Lalin  dictio, 
tho  parent  of  the  other.  Atfis  and  dictio,  though  sometimes 
used  in  theseuseofirf)/-(/,bolh  mean  ratheraphrase,a»iaHiVrc 
clc  ilirefOv  at  least  a  special  use  of  a  term,  than  an  ordinary 
single  vocable,  and  tho  explanation  of  sucli  phrases  was 
tho  original  office  of  lexienns  or  dictionaries.  Tho  titles 
'•  lexicon  "  ancl  "  dielionary  "  are  of  comparatively  modern 
origin,  because,  though  there  were  ex])hinatory  lists  of  tho 
Atfei?  or  (lictioiit'H  of  particular  Greek  anil  Latin  authctrs, 
true  dictionaries  or  collective  vocabularies  of  the  whole 
verbal  stock  of  particular  languages  hanlly  existed  in  llio 
classic  ages.  'J'hore  is  no  well-establisiied  di*-'fine(ion  of 
use  or  meaning  between  the  two  words,  though  "  lexicon  " 
is  perhaps  moro  frequently  applied  than  "dictionary"  to 
the  larger  word-books  of  tiie  Hebrew,  (ire<-k,  Arabic.  San- 
skrit, and  otiier  dead  or  unfamiliar  languages.  In  present 
usage  a  lexicon  or  dictionary,  in  its  complete  normal  form, 
is  a  general  list  of  tho  authorized  words,  phrases,  and  idicnn 
atic  expressions  occurring  in  the  literature  of  a  given  Ian 
guage,  with  imlications  of  the  pronunciation,  the  etymol- 
ogy, and  the  history  <d"  each  w^rd.  with  equivalents,  ih-fi- 
nitions,  or  explanalirpus  in  the  same  or  in  aintther  tungne, 
and  with  exemplifiealions  of  tlio  actual  use  of  the  words  in 
combination  with  others,  and  illustrations  of  peculiarities 
in  their  grammatical  relations.  Many  dielionaries.  Imlh 
for  greater  elearm-ss  and  for  saving  spacp.  now  introdueo 
engravings  (»f  material  ohjeets  in  cnses  whrr»  verbal  de- 
scriptions would  nrerssarily  bo  unintelligible  or  iircdix. 
This  is  a  real  improvement,  and  tho  ohjcotions  whien  hnvo 
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been  urged  against  it  have  generally  their  foundation  in 
pure  lexicographical  pedantry. 

A  thesaurus  is  also  a  general  explanatory  word-list,  but 
professedly  more  copious  than  ordinary  dictionaries,  and 
provided  with  more  of  citation  and  discussion  in  illustra- 
tion and  support  of  the  definitions  ascribed  by  it  to  the 
words  which  compose  it.  In  English  thisterm  is  not  often 
applied  to  dictionaries  of  modern  languages,  however  volu- 
minous and  complete. 

A  vocahul'tri/  is  an  expository  catalogue  of  words,  but  in 
English  use  it  commonly  comprises  only  technical  or  pro- 
fessional terras  occurring  in  a  particular  author  or  in  a  given 
art  or  science,  though  it  is  also  applied  to  partial  lists  of 
words  collected  from  little-known  tongues.  We  employ 
"vocabulary,"  too,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  German  Wort- 
vorrath,  or  '*  word-stock,"  implying  not  a  list  of  words,  but 
the  entire  verbal  wealth  of  a  given  language  as  displayed 
in  its  literature  or  speech.  This  use  of  this  word  is  hardly 
authorized  in  the  Romance  language?,  and  they  often  apply 
the  term  "vocabulary  "  to  copious  general  dictionaries. 

A  ijliiHsary  is  a  work  of  a  lexical  character,  but  com- 
monly restricted  to  obsolete,  provincial,  obscure,  or  tech- 
nical words.  It  may  embrace  only  such  as  are  employed 
by  a  particular  author  or  class  of  authors,  or  it  may  aim  to 
comprise  all  the  antiquated  or  professional  words  of  a  lan- 
guage, or  those  occurring  only  in  a  particular  stage  or 
period  of  it.  In  continental  lexicography,  "glossary"  is 
generally  confined  to  explanatory  lists  of  obsolete  words, 
or  of  words  employed  in  senses  different  from  classical  or 
from  modern  usage,  and  is  not  often  applied  to  collections 
of  words  of  art. 

But,  after  all,  the  common  usage,  even  of  lexicographers, 
does  not  always  accurately  discriminate  between  any  two 
of  these  words,  and  our  definitions  must  accordingly  be 
taken  with  some  latitude. 

The  order  of  the  words  in  lexical  lists  is  usually  alpha- 
betical, but  in  certain  languages  an  etymological  arrange- 
ment is  preferred.  Even  here,  however,  the  radical  forms 
under  which  derivative  words  are  grouped  commonly  fol- 
low the  alphabet.  In  some  alphabetical  dictionaries  the 
alphabet  itself  does  not  conform  to  the  ordinary  modern 
ABC  sequence,  but  the  letters  are  arranged  according  to 
their  phonological  affinities.  There  are  also  word-books  in 
which  a  classification  according  to  primary  signification, 
without  reference  to  real  or  supposed  radical  forms,  has 
been  adopted.  Dictionaries  of  these  classes  require  for 
convenient  use,  and  are  often  provided  with,  an  alphabet- 
ical index.  The  Spanish  and  English  dictionary  of  Fer- 
nandez is  remarkable  as  having  the  words  of  the  two  lan- 
guages under  a  single  alphabet.  Besides  general  lexicons, 
whether  of  words  or  of  science,  literature,  or  art  (see  Die- 
tion'Ary),  modern  philology  has  given  birth  to  numerous 
new  classes  of  word-books.  Thus,  almost  all  the  principal 
living  language's  have  dictionaries  of  their  dialects,  and 
even  America,  remarkable  as  it  is  for  substantial  uniformity 
of  speech,  whether  in  its  Hispanic  or  in  its  Anglo-Saxon 
districts,  has  furnished  important  contributions  to  English 
dialectology  in  Bartlett's  Dicti'nian/  of  Ainericfinisntfi  (2d 
ed.,  Boston,  1S59)  and  in  other  kindred  glossaries.  There 
are  also  dictionaries  of  pronunciation,  of  prosody,  and  of 
rhymes ;  of  etymology ;  of  idiomatic  and  conventional 
phrases;  of  grammatical  difficulties;  of  synonyms  and  of 
rhetorical  analogues  or  equivalents;  and  in  the  essentially 
homogeneous  languages,  as  German,  of  foreign  words 
which  have  been  more  or  less  completely  naturalized  and 
adopted. 

AH  dictionaries,  even  those  of  science  and  art,  are  essen- 
tially word-books,  for  the  knowledge  of  words  is  the  know- 
ledge of  things,  inasmuch  as  the  full  comprehension  of  the 
nomenclature  of  a  given  science  implies  the  mastery  of  the 
science  itself.  No  lexicon  or  other  list  of  the  words  of  a 
living  language,  or  of  the  terminology  of  a  progressive 
knowledge,  c:in  ever  be  complete,  for  new  words  are  formed 
and  introduced  faster  than  lexicographers  can  collect  them, 
and  the  hourly  discoveries  of  science  are  hourly  demand- 
ing the  coinage  of  fresh  terms  to  enunciate  them.  A  cer- 
tain time  must  elapse  before  the  claims  of  a  new  word  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  whether  in  literature  or  in  art,  can 
be  established  and  recognized ;  and  besides,  no  scholar  or 
body  of  scholars,  no  student  or  association  of  students  of 
nature,  can  keep  pace  with  the  swift  advance  of  human 
intellectual  culture  and  attainment,  or  with  the  r.apid  mul- 
tiplication of  the  words  in  which  new  ideas  require  to 
clothe  themselves.  Dictionaries,  whatever  their  range  or 
purpose,  are  at  best  but  imperfect  digests,  and.  like  the 
digests  of  legal  adjudications,  are  never  to  be  cited  as  an- 
tkon'ties.  The  exemplified  use  of  the  words  by  rabbis  in 
literature  or  in  science  is  the  authority.  Hence,  the  real 
test  of  a  lexjcon  is  the  multitude  of  its  judiciously  selected 
citations.  In  this  lay  the  crowning  excellence  of  Dr.  John- 
son's English  Dictionary,  and  the  destruction  of  the  40,000 


exemplifications  which  he  sacrificed  to  save  space  is  one  of 
the  greatest  losses  that  English  literature  has  eustaiued. 

All  literature,  especially  poetry  and  jurisprudence,  in- 
clines to  archaic  forms  of  expression,  and  its  diction  is  io 
other  respects  less  readily  intelligible  than  that  of  ordinary 
conversation.  Hence,  explanatory  lists  of  peculiar  vocables 
and  verbal  combinations,  first,  no  doubt,  in  the  form  of 
marginal  glosses,  must  have  been  almost  coeval  with  the 
birth  of  written  literature  itself.  These  glosses,  gradually 
collected  into  separate  volumes,  were  the  earliest  lexicons. 
Rudimentary  dictionaries  have  been  found  stamped  even 
on  the  bricks  of  Assyria,  and  more  or  less  complete  lexical 
collections  existed  at  a  very  remote  period  in  all  the  cul- 
tivated nations  of  the  East,  as  well  as  in  Greece.  The 
Greek  lexicon  of  Hcsychius,  of  the  fourth  century,  is  said 
to  be  the  oldest  European  general  dictionary  extant.  In- 
complete as  were  the  ancient  dictionaries,  they  have  been 
of  extreme  value  to  scholars,  for  the  very  reason  that,  being 
designed  exclusively  for  the  elucidation  of  rare  words  or 
obscure  verbal  combinations,  the  space  and  labor  requisite 
for  cataloguing  and  explaining  familiar  expressions  of 
every-day  life  have  been  spared,  and  the  compilers  have 
consequently  been  able  to  be  more  full  and  thorough  in  the 
exposition  of  really  difficult  words  and  phrases.  Hence, 
we  are  indebted  to  such  word-lists  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  force  of  many  a.na(  Myoneta,  or  "once-used  words," 
technical  terms,  and  the  like,  which  without  them  would 
have  remained  quite  unintelligible.  And  this  is  equally 
true  of  the  more  primitive  word-books  of  modern  lan- 
guages. Palsgrave,  Florio,  Cotgrave.  and  still  older  vo- 
cabularies answer  many  qucptious  in  English  philology  of 
which  we  have  no  other  solution. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Greeks  and  Latins  had 
bilingual  lexicons,  or  dictionaries  explaining  their  word- 
list  in  another  tongue.  Instruction  in  foreign  languages 
was  oral,  as,  in  fact,  it  continued  to  be,  substantially,  in 
modern  Europe  until  the  seventeenth  century.  The  pupil 
in  general  had  little  or  no  self-help,  and  his  teacher  was 
his  dictionary.  Modern  dictionaries  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages, indeed,  existed  at  an  earlier  period,  but  Stephens 
and  the  other  great  lexicographers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
labored  for  advanced  scholars,  not  for  tyros;  and  tins  ex- 
plains why  not  only  Greek  and  Latin  dictionaries  had  their 
explanations  in  the  latter  language,  but  why  even  the  old 
English  and  German  word-books  employed  the  same  uni- 
versal medium  for  defining  obscure  words  of  the  vernacu- 
lars. Notwithstanding  the  immense  importance  which  tho 
rapidly  increasing  study  of  foreign  languages  has  given  to 
dictionaries  of  this  class,  the  principles  of  bilingual  lexi- 
cography, at  least  in  regard  to  modern  languages,  do  not 
appear  to  have  ever  been  well  considered  and  discussed, 
and  consequently  there  are  few  bilingual  dictionaries  of 
living  languages  which  have  any  pretensions  to  philo- 
logical merit.  Hilpert's  German-English  dictionary  may  be 
said  to  have  been  good  for  its  time,  and  the  same  remark 
may  be  applied  to  Fleming  and  Tibbins'  French  and  Eng- 
lish dictionary,  but  the  latest  editions  of  both  are  far  be- 
hind the  demands  and  the  possibilities  of  the  age.  Of  other 
bilingual  general  dictionaries  of  living  languages,  the  only 
three  known  to  the  writer  which  can  be  pronounced  even 
tolerable  are  the  late  edition  of  Kramers  Dutch  and  French 
dictionary,  the  German  and  French  dictionary  of  Sachs, 
and  the  Icelandic  and  English  dictionary  of  Cleasby  and 
Uigfussou,  which,  with  great  compression  and  economy  of 
space,  are  all  truly  excellent. 

The  material  form  and  construction,  scarcely  less  than 
the  literary  execution,  of  lexicons  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
imy)0rtance,  especially  iu  an  age  whose  habits  of  study 
oblige  every  scholar  to  unshelve  and  reshelvo  dictionaries 
twenty  times  in  a  day.  The  principles  of  convenience  in 
this  respect  arc  almost  universally  sadly  neglected  by  lexi- 
cographers and  compilers  of  encyclopa?dias  and  other  books 
of  reference.  We  are  acquainted  with  no  satisfactory  essay 
on  this  subject,  and  for  want  of  a  better  we  refer  to  a  series 
of  criticisms  on  the  form,  composition,  and  statistics  of 
Webster's  and  other  dictionaries  by  the  writer  of  the  pres- 
ent article  in  the  New  York  Xatton  for  1S65.  (For  a  list 
of  important  lexical  works  see  our  article  DiCTioNAnr ; 
and  we  may  notice  the  following  additional  general  dic- 
tionaries:  of  Sanskrit,  that  of  Biihtlingk  and  Roth,  just 
finished  at  St.  Petersburg;  Sanders' German  Dictionary, 
very  full,  but  arranged  on  bad  principles,  very  badly  car- 
ried out;  Tommaseo's  very  voluminous  Italian  Diction- 
ary, now  advanced  to  letter  .S';  De  Vries  and  Te  Winkel's 
important  Dictionary  of  the  Netherlandish  Language; 
Lane's  great  Arabic  Lexicon,  rather  more  than  half  issued; 
and  two  new  editions  of  Faeciolati  and  Forcellini's  Latin 
;  Dictionary,  at  Prato  and  at  Padua.     George  P.  Marsh. 

Lex'ington,  county  of  Central  South  Carolina.  Are.a, 
700  square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  with  a  good  soil.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Congareo  River.     Live-stock,  rice,  corn, 
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and  cotton  are  leading  products.  Flour  is  the  chief  article 
of  manufacture.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Columbia  and  Au- 
gu.xta  II.  U.     Cap.  Lexiugtou  Court-house.     Pop.  12,988. 

Le\iugton,  tp.  of  Dallas  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  C50. 

Lexint^tou,  tp.  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Ala,     Pop.  123G. 

Lexington,  post- v.,  cap.  of  Oglethorpe  co.,  Ga.,  near  the 
Athens  branch  of  the  Georgia  K.  K.  (CitAWFoitn  Station). 

Jjexin^toiif  post-v.  and  tp.  of  McLean  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R.,  lOU  miles  S.  of  Chicago  and  15 
W.  of  Bloumington.  has  G  churches,  2  bunks,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  I  hotel,  a  public  graded  school,  lodges  uf  Patrons 
of  Ilusliaudry,  and  a  good  trade,  dealing  largely  in  stock 
and  farm  products.     Pop.  2404,  Ed.  "  Enteki'Uisk.'' 

Lexington,  post-village  of  Scott  CO.,  Ind..  on  the  Lex- 
ington branch  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  K.  R.  Pop.  of 
V.  tlU;  of  tp.  2529. 

Lexington,  tp.  of  Johnson  co.,  Kan.,  on  the  Kansas 
Kivur  and  the  St.  Louis  Lawrence  and  Western  R.  IX.,  on 
wiiieh  is  00  Soto  Station.     Pop.  1250. 

Lcxins;ton,  city,  cap.  of  Fayette  co..  Ky.,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Klkhorn  River,  05  miles  S.  E.  of  Louisvillo  and  20 
miles  S.  E.  of  Frankfort,  on  the  Louisville  Cincinnati  and 
Lexington  and  the  Kentucky  Central  R.  Rs.,  has  13 
churcht.'rt,  I  Slate  and  li  national  banks,  1  daily,  4  weekly, 
and  2  semi-weekly  newspapers,  7  free  schools,  2  private 
Catholic  schools,  5  denominational  female  sorainarics,  a 
library  company  owning  10. 000  volumes,  a  State  insano 
asylum,  an  orphan  asylum,  carriage,  bagging,  and  rope 
factories,  and  a  large  trade  sustained  by  the  resources  of 
tho  fertile  and  beautiful  surrounding  country.  The  city  is 
regularly  laitl  out  at  right  angles,  is  well  built,  well  paved 
and  lightod,  and  the  streets  aro  bordered  with  shade  trees. 
Founded  by  Col.  Robert  Patterson  in  May,  1775.  the  town 
received  its  name  in  commemoration  of  the  liattle  of  Lex- 
ington fought  tho  preceding  month.  It  was  incorporated 
in  17S2,  was  for  a  time  the  State  capital,  an<I  soon  became 
tho  principal  seat  of  wealth  and  culture  W.  of  the  Alle- 
ghauies,  and  celebrated  as  the  home  of  several  eminent  men, 
chief  of  whom  was  Henry  Clay,  to  whose  memory  a  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  in  the  beautiful  cemetery.  Transyl- 
vania University,  tho  oldest  college  in  tho  Western  States, 
was  founded  hero  in  170S,  and  had  law  and  medical  depart- 
ments. Tho  Kentucky  State  University,  chartered  in  IS58, 
and  opened  at  Ilarrodsburg  in  1S59,  was  removed  to  Lex- 
ingtiin  in  1805,  and  Transylvania  University  was  com- 
bined with  it.  The  new  institution  had  in  1S72,  21  profcs- 
sor."^,  9  other  ollieers,  579  students,  and  20,000  ''olumes  in 
its  libnries.     Pop.  14,801. 

Lexington,  post-tp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Mc,  24  miles 
N.  \V.  of  Norridgewock,     Pop.  397. 

Lexington,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass., 
1 1  m'lU-A  N.  W.  of  Itoston,  on  the  Boston  Lowell  and  Nash- 
ua R.  R.  (Lexington  branch  1.  has  5  churches,  1  savings 
bank,  I  weekly  newspaper,  a  fine  high  school,  and  a  public 
library  with  3500  volumes.  There  are  no  manufactures, 
tho  principal  business  being  farming,  dairying,  and  mar- 
kot-ganlening.  It  vn\s  settled  in  1012  under  tho  name  of 
"  Cambridge  Farms."  and  probably  receive'l  its  name  from 
Lexington  (Laxington  or  Laxton),  Nottinghamshire,  Eng- 
land, of  which  place  Francis  Whitmore,  an  early  settler, 
was  a  native.  Memorable  as  the  spot  where  the  first  blood 
was  shed  in  tho  Revolutionary  struggle,  this  historic  town 
possesses  many  momentoosof  that  period.  A  modest  granite 
monument  upon  the  village  green  tells  its  story  nf  life  sac- 
rificed for  principle,  while  a  beautiful  memorlal-hall  is  elo- 
quent with  tablets  and  statues  of  John  Hancock,  Samuel 
Atl  :im«<,  the  minute-nnin  of  1775  and  tho  soldier  of  IHOl.  Tho 
two  fiiriner  wi-ro  inauguratdl  at  tho  centennial  celebration 
of  tho  battle  of  Lexington,  Apr.  19,  1775,  an  occasion 
which  was  brilliantly  successful  in  the  many  thousan<ls 
of  visitors  attracted  from  all  parts  of  tho  Union,  including 
tho  national  and  State  executives,  ami  elicited  eloqiiont 
orations  and  genuine  pr)otry,  Lexington  is  tho  native 
place  of  Theti'loro  Parker,  whoso  grandfather,  Capt.  John 
J'arkor,  commanded  tho  company  of  minute-men  fired  upon 
by  tho  Rritish  troops  in  1775.  Pop.  of  tp.  2277.  (See  the 
excellent  IfiHtori/  of  Lexington ,  published  in  1868  by  Hon. 
Charles  Hudson.) 

On  the  evening  of  tho  IRth  of  April,  Gen.  Gage  de- 
spatched a  force  of  800  men,  under  Lieut. -Col.  Smith,  to 
Concord  for  tho  purpose  of  destroying  the  military  stores 
there  collected,  and  in  antieipatinii  h.id  picketed  the  roads 
leading  from  IJnston  to  prevent  (he  news  of  the  intenderl 
expedition  from  spreading.  Tho  capture  of  Ilaneoek  and 
Ailamrt,  who  wore  at  Lexington,  was  also  onnteniptatcd. 
Rut  in  these  excited  times  evcryliody  was  on  the  alert,  and 
tiio  fiijit  ini)vement  of  tlie  enemy  was  at  once  made  known 
by  i)ree<ineerled  signals,  anil  Paul  Revere,  rowing  across  to 
tho  Charlestowu  shore,  mounted  his  horso  aud  rode  swiftly 


away  towards  Lexington,  arousing  each  hoaeehold  as  he 
went;  the  bells  of  the  village  churches  now  rang  out  tbe 
alarm;  signal-guns  wero  fired  and  other  messengers  were 
arousing  the  country.  By  midnight  Paul  Revere  had  ar- 
rived at  Lexington  and  given  tlio  alarm;  the  militia  at 
onco  assembled  on  the  village  green,  but  there  being  no 
signs  of  the  enemy,  they  were  dismissed  to  await  their 
coming,  after  a  number  of  men  had  been  sent  out  towards 
Boston  to  report  the  approach  id*  the  British.  It  was  about 
4A  in  tho  morning  when  ^Lijor  Pitcairn,  with  six  com- 
panies, who  had  surprised  and  captured  all  the  outposts, 
arrived  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Lexington.  A  general 
alarm  was  now  sounded,  and  the  mililia  to  the  number  of 
00  or  70,  under  command  of  Capt.  Jtdin  Parker,  were  drawn 
up  in  line  upon  tho  green.  Pitcairn.  moving  rapidly  for- 
ward with  his  men,  himself  rode  up  and  ordered  the  militia 
to  surrender  and  disperse.  The  militia,  however,  held  their 
ground,  and  after  firing  a  volley  over  their  heads  without 
effect,  a  second  fire  was  poured  into  the  American  line, 
which  killed  eight  and  woundeil  ten  of  tho  little  band. 
Capt.  Parker,  seeing  that  further  resistance  w<»uld  result 
in  the  certain  destruction  of  all  hands,  ordered  his  men  to 
disperse,  which  they  ditl,  some  dij^ehargiug  their  muskets 
at  the  British  as  they  retired,  inflicting,  however,  but  little 
injury  up<m  the  enemy  (three  of  the  regulars  were  wounded 
and  Pitcairn's  horse  struck),  who  now  pressed  on  to  Con- 
cord, six  miles  beyond,  whence  Revere,  continuing  his  ride 
with  Ebenezer  Dow  and  Dr.  Samuel  Prescott.had  hastened 
to  spread  the  alarm.  Revere  and  Dow  were  captured  by  a 
British  patrol ;  Prescott,  however,  barely  escaping,  succeed- 
ed in  reaching  Concord.  The  Lexington  men  rallied  after 
the  departure  of  the  regulars,  aud  followed  on  to  Concord, 
and  in  the  retreat  of  the  Britisii  whieh  followed  the  battle 
at  Concord  bridge,  joined  in  the  pursuit,  which  only  termi- 
nated on  the  arrival  of  the  regulars  at  Charlestuwn  Neck, 
under  tho  guns  of  their  shipping.  In  this  pursuit  three 
more  of  the  Lexington  militia  were  killed.  During  a  visit 
in  1852  of  Kossuth  to  "the  birthplace  of  Ameriean  liberty," 
he  said  of  the  lallen  heroes  of  that  day  :  *'  It  is  Iheir  sac- 
rificed blood  with  which  is  written  the  preface  of  your  na- 
tion's history.  Their  death  was,  and  ever  will  be,  the  first 
bloody  revelation  of  America's  destiny,  and  Lexington  the 
opening  scene  of  a  revolution  that  is  destined  to  change  the 
character  of  human  governments  and  the  condition  of  the 
human  race."  In  1799  a  small  monument  was  erected  upon 
tho  spot  where  began  the  contest  of  the  Revolution. 

Frank  E.  Wktiikiucll.  Kd.  "  Mintte-Man." 

Lexington,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Sanilac  co.,  Mich., 
is  a  jiort  of  entry  on  Lake  Huron,  20  miles  N.  of  Port  Hu- 
ron, has  5  churches,  4  hotels.  I  weekly  newspaper,  a  tiour- 
ing-niill,  I  woullen  and  2  furniture  factories,  and  a  num- 
ber of  stores  and  shops.  Pop.  of  v.  about  1000;  of  tp. 
243.'?.  C,  S.  NiMS,  En.  **  Jiin'ritsoNiAN," 

Lexington,  post-tp.  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  iMinn.     Pop.  507, 

l^exin;;ton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Holmes  co..  Miss.,  situated 
equidistant  between  the  Yazoo  River  and  tho  Mississippi 
Central  R.  R.,  has  4  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  1 
hotel,  2  schools,  and  a  number  of  stores  and  shops.  Pop. 
7U.  HosKixs  A  WiM.iAMS.  Priis.  *' Advehtiskii." 

Lexington,  city,  (p.,  and  ea]>.  of  La  Fayette  co.,  Mo., 
on  the  S.  bunk  of  tho  Missouri  River  and  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific R.  R.  (Sedalia  branch),  250  miles  W.of  St.  Louis  {370 
by  the  river)  and  40  miles  E.  of  the  Kansas  line;  is  situ- 
ated on  a  high  bluft"  ."OO  feet  above  the  river.  The  ter- 
minus of  the  St.  Joseph  and  Lexington  R.  R.  is  at  North 
Lexington,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  tho  river,  where  also 
the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  R.  R.  passes  along 
the  river-bottom.  The  city  has  10  churches,  4  banlts.  4 
weekly  newspupers  (1  (lerman),  3  female  seminaries,  and 
excellent  jiublio  seho(ds,  anil  is  the  centre  of  the  hemp- 
growing  region,  liiuuense  strata  of  coal,  reputed  (be  best 
in  tho  State,  underlie  tho  whole  county,  and  furnish  Iho 
leading  article  of  commerce.  Lexington  wjis  settled  in 
ls:!7;  it  is  healthy,  and  enjoys  substantial  ciunniercial 
prosperity.  In  Sept.,  ISOl,  a  Union  force  of  about  2S00 
men,  under  Col.  James  Mulligan,  occupied  Ihe  hill  on  tho 
N.  E.  of  Lexington,  whieh  naturally  strong  position  was 
fortified  and  held  against  a  Confederate  force  of  some  25.000 
men,  under  (Jen.  Sterling  Price:  the  siege  terminating  on 
tho  2l)th  in  the  surrender  of  the  town  and  garriscm.  Major 
Prank  J.  White  retook  the  town  Oct.  10.  capturing  00  or 
70  prisoners, and  releasing  such  of  Mulligan's  force  as  wero 
found  there.  Again,  in  Oct.,  ISOI,  the  army  of  (Jen.  Price 
here  nllacked  (Jen.  Blunt.  \\\w  after  a  two  hours'  resistance 
withdrew.     Poj..  ui  city  .1373;  of  tp.  0330. 

Makk  L.  ni:  Morn:,  En.  "  Rkoistkr." 

LcxinF;ton,  pnnt-tp.  of  (Jroene  eo.,  N.  Y.,  iiniong  tho 
Catskill  Mountains,  has  3  churches,  and  contains  a  natural 
ioe-cavo.      I'oj).  1371. 

liCxinglon,  post-v.  and  lp.,onp.of  Davidson  co.,  N.  C, 
on  the  .North  Carolina  R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  475;  of  tp.  2280. 
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Lexington,  post-v.  of  Richland  co.,  0.,  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  R.  R.  (Lake  Brio  div.).     Pop-  482. 

Lexington,  tp.  of  Stark  co.,  0.  It  contains  the  city 
of  ALLi.iNCE  (which  see).     Pop.  5700. 

Lexington,  tp.  of  Lexington  co.,  S.  C.  It  contains 
the  cminty-seat,  Lexingto.n  Coubt-house  (which  see). 
Pop.  IjC.'!. 

Lexington,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Henderson  co.,  Tenn., 
an  inland  town,  30  miles  E.  of  Jackson,  has  2  churches,  2 
hotels,  1  weekly  newsp.aper,  and  an  academy.  It  was  lo- 
cated in  1 821,  was  seriously  damaged  during  the  war,  hut 
is  now  being  rapidly  rebuilt.     Pop.  about  300. 

L.  M.  Four),  En.  "  REronTER." 
Lexington,  post-v.  of  Burleson  co.,  Tex.  Pop.  167. 
Lexington,  post-v.  aud  tp.,  cap.  of  Rockbridge  co., 
Va.,  siluat.'d  in  the  "  Valley  of  Virginia,"  on  the  N.  branch 
of  James  River,  35  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Lynchburg,  has  7 
churches,  3  hotels,  1  weekly  and  1  semi-monthly  news- 
paper, 1  bank,  a  public  library,  a  foundry,  flouring-mills, 
and  a  number  of  business-houses.  It  has  unlimited  water- 
power,  aud  is  the  head  of  canal  navigation  on  the  James 
River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Valley 
R.  R.  The  celebrated  Natural  Bridge  and  the  picturesque 
Peaks  of  Otter  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Washington 
College  was  founded  here  in  179S  by  George  Washington, 
and  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  (the  West  Point  of  the 
.South)  established  in  1839.  The  former  was  reorganized 
after  the  civil  war  as  Washington  and  Lee  University,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  resided  here 
until  his  death.  It  now  has  over  20  instructors,  nearly  300 
students,  aud  a  library  of  10,000  volumes,  while  the  Mili- 
tary Institute  has  12  professors,  300  students,  and  a  library 
of  5000  volumes.  It  receives  an  annual  appropriation  from 
the  State,  which  appoints  a  certain  number  of  cadets.  Stone- 
wall Jackson  was  a  professor  at  this  institute,  and.  like  Gen. 
Lee,  is  buried  here.    Pop.  of  v.  2873;  of  tp.  3948. 

Bauil.iy  &  Co.,  PcBs.  "  Gazette." 
Lexington  Court-house,  post-v.  of  Lexington  tp., 
cap.  of  Lexington  co.,  S.  C,  on  the  Charlotte  Columbia  aud 
Augusta  R.  R.,  12  miles  W.  of  Columbia,  has  3  churches,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  several  schools,  2  hotels,  an  excellent 
water-power,  supplying  4  fiouring-milis,  and  manufactories 
of  eottun-yarn  and  furniture.  It  is  a  noted  place  for  sum- 
mer resort;  famous  also  for  its  fruits.  Pop.  in  1S74  about 
450.  G.  M.  Harman,  Pi;d.  "Dispatch." 

Lex  Lo'ci  [Lat.,  the  "law  of  the  place  "] ,  a  phrase  used 
in  law  as  a  common  abbreviation  for  the  more  complete 
expression  lex  loci  coutfuctun,  the  "  law  of  the  place  of  a 
contract."  It  is  a  general  principle  of  private  international 
law  that  the  validity,  interpretation,  and  obligatory  force 
of  personal  contracts  .are  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of 
the  place  where  the  contract  is  made,  if  that  is  also  the 
place  where,  by  the  stipulations  of  the  parties,  the  agree- 
ment is  to  be  performed.  But  if  a  different  place  of  per- 
formance is  agreed  upon,  this  is  deemed  the  place  of  the 
contract,  the  law  of  which  is  to  be  followed  in  its  construc- 
tion, the  determination  of  the  rights  acquired  under  it,  and 
the  duties  and  obligations  which  it  imposes.  The  rule  may 
be  briefly  stated,  that  a  contract  valid  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  it  is  made  or  is  to  be  performed  is  valid  every- 
where, and  if  void  by  such  law  is  void  everywhere.  This 
rule,  however,  is  not  without  imj)ort.ant  exceptions,  for  a 
contract  may  be  valid  in  one  country  which  would  not  be 
enforcible  in  another,  on  account  of  its  being  considered 
in  the  latter  as  injurious  to  public  morals  or  welfare,  or  in 
contravention  of  public  policy  or  some  positive  law.  There 
is  no  binding  obligation  resting  upon  any  state  to  give 
force  and  effect  to  contracts  made  in  other  states;  aud 
though  this  is  generally  dune,  it  depends  entirely  upon  in- 
ternational comity,  which  will  not  be  extended  so  far  as  to 
operate  disadvantageously  to  the  interests  or  public  insti- 
tutions of  the  state  in  which  the  contract  is  sought  to  be 
enforced.  The  capacity  of  the  parties  to  contract,  as  de- 
termined by  minority,  coverture,  guardianship,  and  other 
causes  of  personal  disability,  is  also,  as  a  general  rule  in 
English  and  American  law,  governed  by  the  lex  loci  con- 
tractitn.  The  place  where  the  contract  is  made  is  that  in 
which  the  assent  of  the  parties  first  concurs  and  becomes 
complete.  For  instance,  if  a  proposition  be  made  by  a 
person  in  one  place  to  a  person  in  another,  and  an  assent 
to  the  offer  be  deposited  in  the  mail  addressed  to  the  first 
party,  the  contract  is  generally  deemed  to  be  fully  made  at 
the  time  and  place  of  mailing  the  answer.  The  lex  loci 
.also  governs  as  to  the  form.alities  and  modes  of  authenti- 
cation necessary  in  the  execution  of  contracts.  (See  Inter- 
national Law,  Private  ;  Lex  Fori  ;  Lex  Rei  Sit.e  ;  Story 
on  the  Conflict  of  Laws  ;  AVestlake's  Prirate  International 
Lair.)         "George  Chase.     Revised  by  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Lex  Re'i  Si'tse  [Lat..  the  "  law  of  the  place  of  the  sit- 
uation of  a  thing  "].     The  transfer  of  real  estate,  the  ten- 


ure by  which  it  may  be  hcKi,  and  all  contracts  or  acts  in 
regard  to  its  management,  enjoyment,  or  disposition,  are 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  such  property  is 
situated.  It  is  only  in  reference  to  real  property  that  this 
invariable  rule  prevails.  The  ownershij),  management,  and 
conveyance  of  personal  (jroperty  are  governed  in  some  cases 
by  the  law  of  the  ])lace  where  the  owner  is  domiciled  (see 
Domicile),  in  other  cases  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  con- 
tracts in  regard  to  it  are  made  or  are  to  be  performed  (see 
Lex  Loci).  These  laws  may  be  either  those  of  the  state  or 
country  where  the  personal  estate  is  situated,  or  those  of 
some  other  state.  The  capacity  of  persons  to  take  or  trans- 
fer real  estate  is  also  determined  by  the  lex  rei  sitse.  If, 
for  instance,  aliens  arc  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  a  country 
from  holding  lands,  they  can  obtain  no  valid  title  to  real 
property  situated  therein,  whatever  may  be  the  law  of  the 
place  of  their  domicile.  The  formalities  to  be  observed  and 
the  modes  of  conveyance  to  be  employed  must  be  those 
which  the  local  law  prescribes.  Thus,  it  is  a  general  rule 
at  common  law  that  a  seal  is  required  to  an  instrument  con- 
veying an  interest  iu  lands,  and  therefore  a  deed  executed 
without  a  seal  in  a  country  where  this  was  not  required 
would  be  held  invalid  as  a  conveyance  of  land  in  a  state 
where  the  common-law  rule  prevailed.  The  tex  rei  sitse 
further  determines  the  interest  in  real  property  which  may 
be  transferred.  If  this  law  provides  that  an  owner  of  land 
shall  not  alienate  more  than  a  certain  portion  by  devise  or 
any  other  specified  method,  no  larger  interest  can  be  trans- 
ferred, although  the  instrument  of  conveyance  be  executed 
in  a  foreign  country.  The  law  of  the  place  of  situation 
governs  not  only  real  property  of  a  corporeal  nature,  as 
land,  but  also  that  which  is  incorporeal,  as  servitudes, 
easements,  rents,  etc.  (See  Internationai,  Law,  Private; 
Lex  Loci;  Lex  Fori.) 

George  Chase.  Revised  by  T.  Vf.  Dwight. 
Ley'den  [anc.  Lnf/dnjuim  Batarontin;  Fr.  Lei/(lf],  an 
important  city  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  South 
Holland,  on  the  Old  Rhine,  6  miles  from  its  outlet  in  the 
North  Sea.  It  is  intersected  by  canals,  kept  exceedingly 
clean,  well  built,  with  straight  and  broad  streets  ;  its  Breede 
straat  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  Europe. 
Thus,  although  the  former  splendor  of  the  city  is  almost 
entirely  lost,  there  is  not  the  least  indication  of  decay.  It 
was  once  a  strong  fortress,  and  the  siege  which  it  sustained 
from  the  Spaniards  in  1573-74  made  it  famous.  For  seven 
weeks  there  was  no  bread  within  the  walls,  but  the  bur- 
ghers still  resisted,  though  the  hunger  became  almost  un- 
bearable. At  last  the  prince  of  Orange  came  to  their  rescue. 
The  dikes  were  opened,  and  the  waters,  which  drowned  a 
great  number  of  the  besiegers,  carried  a  fleet  of  200  boats 
loaded  with  provisions  to  the  city.  Now  the  bastions  are 
covered  with  windmills,  and  the  citadel  and  the  towers 
transformed  into  storehouses.  As  a  reward  for  the  valor 
the  city  evinced  during  the  siege  the  prince  of  Orange 
founded  a  university  here,  and  it  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  institutions  of  learning  in  Europe,  adorned 
with  such  names  as  those  of  Scaliger,  Gomar,  Arminius, 
Grotius,  and  Descartes.  An  immense  trade  in  books  de- 
veloped at  the  same  time,  and  its  Elzevir  editions  are 
world-renowned.  Now,  the  university,  although  an  insti- 
tution of  good  reputation,  has  but  500  students,  and  the 
city  only  5  printing-offices.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  Leyden  was  one  of  the  cloth-manulac- 
turing  centres  of  the  world.  It  had  100.000  inhabitants, 
and  its  broadcloths  commanded  the  highest  prices  at  any 
fair.  Now,  it  has  only  39,121  inhabitants,  and  only  half  a 
score  of  factories,  employing  about  1000  hands.  Yet,  al- 
though retiring  from  the  bustle  of  life,  Leyden  shows  no 
signs  of  decay  ;  it  seems  only  to  rest  and  prepare  itself  for 
any  new  chance  which  may  come  up.  The  great  painters, 
Mctzu,  Mieris,  Dow,  and  Rembrandt  were  born  here.  The 
Pilcrim  Fathers  who  left  England  for  Amsterdam  in  1008 
remained  in  Leyden  from  1609  till  their  departure  for 
America  in  1620. 

Leyden,  post-tp.  of  Cook  co..  111.,  10  miles  N.  W.  of 
Chicago.     Pop.  1437. 

Leyden,  post-tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  9  miles  N.  of 
Greenfield.  Leyden  Glen  is  a  place  much  visited  for  its 
romantic  scenery.     Pop.  518. 

Leyden,  post-tp.  of  Lewis  co.,  N.Y.,  on  the  Utica  and 
Black  River  R.  R.,  has  stone-quarries  and  v.arious  manu- 
facturing interests,  and  contains  several  villages.  Pop.  2048. 
Leyden  (John),  b.  in  Denholm,  Roxburghshire,  Scot- 
land, Sept.  8, 1775 ;  studied  at  Edinburgh  University  ;  was 
ordained  in  1798,  but  soon  abandoned  the  clerical  for  the 
medical  profession,  and  in  1802  obtained  an  appointment 
as  assistant  surgeon  in  India.  He  first  resided  at  Madras; 
studied  the  Oriental  languages,  and  removing  to  Calcutta, 
became  professor  of  Hindostanee  in  Fort  William  College. 
He  afterwards  became  a  judge  and  assay-master  at  the 
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mint.  lie  accompanied  tho  English  expedition  against 
Java,  and  d.  at  Batavia  Aug,  21, 1811.  Among  other  works 
he  wrote  a  Historical  Account  of  Vxacoverirs  and  Travels  in 
Afrivtt  and  an  Esitai/  on  the  Langitn*fes  and  Literature  of  the 
Indn-Chintae  Nations,  in  vol.  x.  of  Asiatic  Hesearvhcn;  also 
Poems  and  liallads,  publt^hL'd  after  his  death.  Tho  cen- 
tennial of  his  birth  was  in  1875  celebrated  in  Scotland. 

LeyJen  (Lrcvs  van  :  real  name  Lccas  Jacobez),  b.  at 
L(*ydi.-n,  Netherlands,  in  1494;  was  a  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Albert  Diircr.  His  genius  wa?^  precocious  and  orig- 
inal. Under  the  tuition  of  Engelbrcchtsen  ho  made  such 
progress  tliat  at  tho  age  of  twelve  he  was  already  distin- 
guishoil.  He  painted  in  oil,  ditttcmpcr,  and  on  glass,  and 
excelled  in  hiistory,  portrait,  an*!  landscape.  His  pictures 
are  rare,  and  fine  impressions  of  his  prints  arc  scarce  and 
costly.  His  most  important  picture  is  o  Last  Judffment  in 
the  town-house  at  Leydcn  ;  tho  Card-P/ai/ers,  tho  Virt/in 
and  Child  in  the  Munich  ISallery,  the  Portrait  of  the  Empe- 
ror Majcimidau  in  the  Be!vid"-Te  at  Vienna,  and  the />c«cc»f 
from  the  Cross  in  the  chxirch  formerly  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Paris  are  remarkable.  As  an  engraver  he  held  rank  with 
Diirer  and  Maro  Antonio.  His  Eitlcnspieycl  is  said  to  be 
the  rarest  of  all  prints.  Lucas  exerted  a  powerful  inflncnee 
on  the  artists  who  came  after  him.  by  deciding  them  to  take 
f«csh  subjects  and  treat  them  naturally.  His  industry  was 
great,  for  in  spite  of  the  brevity  and  dissipation  of  his 
life  upwards  of  lull  paintings  and  174  prints  are  ascribed 
to  him.     D.  in  16:J3.  0.  B.  Fhothingham. 

Leys  (Jons  Arcrsr  Hcxry),  b.  at  Antwerp  Feb.  IS, 
1815  :  was  destined  for  the  Church,  but  at  the  ago  of  fifteen 
entered  the  studio  of  Brakclcer,  his  brother-in-law;  ex- 
hibited in  1833  a  picture  that  excited  remark,  Comhat  of  a 
Grenadier  with  a  Cossack;  travelled  and  studied  in  France 
and  Holland,  and  on  his  return  till  his  death,  Aug.  20, 
I8f)'J,  lived  in  his  native  city.  The  artist  took  tho  subjects 
fur  his  canvases  from  tho  history  of  his  own  country  and 
the  life  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  painted  with  the  fidelity 
and  feeling  uf  one  who  describes  what  he  thoroughly  knows 
and  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  what  he  depicts.  His 
work  has  tho  solid  reality  of  truth  and  tho  earnest  glow  of 
natural  feeling.  Few  of  his  pieces  have  come  to  the  U.  S. 
His  chief  works,  such  of  them  as  were  not  painted  for  his 
rich  patron,  M.  Coutcau,  wero  executed,  it  is  said,  for  pub- 
lic places  in  Belgium.  Three  pictures  which  ho  sent  to  tho 
Exposition  in  Paris  of  1865  obtained  for  him  one  of  the 
grand  medals  of  honor.  To  the  Exposition  of  1807  he  sent 
eleven  pieces,  and  was  again  honored  by  a  medal.  In  1S4G 
he  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  Leopold ;  in  1851  raised 
to  the  rank  of  officer;  in  1807  made  commander  of  the 
order,  and  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  officer  in  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  He  had  already  been  crcoted  a  baron  by  IjCO- 
pold  I.  and  elected  a  member  of  tho  lloyal  Academy  of  Bel- 
gium. 0.  B.  FUOTHINOHAM. 

L'Hopitaly  de  (IMirnEi-),  b.  at  Aigueperse,  in  tho 
present  department  of  Puy  du  Dome,  about  1504;  studied 
jurisprudence  at  Padua;  was  sent  by  the  French  court  in 
1547  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  had  just  removed  to 
Bologna;  became  in  \b'oi  president  of  tho  court  of  ac- 
counts, and  in  15G0  chancellor  of  France.  By  his  ability  and 
integrity  he  gained  the  respect  of  all  parties,  but  tho  jioHcy 
of  moderation  by  wliich  he  endeavored  to  pacify  tho  tu- 
multuous stato  of  the  pojiular  mind  made  him  many  ene- 
mies, and  several  of  his  measures,  by  which  ho  prevented 
tho  establishment  of  the  Infjuisition  in  France  and  author- 
ized tho  free  exercise  of  Protestant  worshiji,  as  well  as  tho 
circumstance  that  his  family  became  Protestant,  made  Iiim 
suspected  in  the  eyes  uf  the  Catholic  party.  In  1508  ho 
resigned  his  ofiico  ami  retired  to  his  estate  at  BcUebat,  in 
the  present  department  of  ^cine-ct-Oise,  whore  ho  d.  Mar. 
Ki,  157't.  His  iEtivres,  containing  Latin  poems,  speeches, 
and  memoirs,  were  published  in  182t  at  Paris  in  4  vols., 
and  bin  poems  separately  in  1827. 

Ijia'iia  [Fr.  ^■((Ji''],  a  name  (usually  found  in  tho  plural) 
applied  to  the  elimbing  and  twining  woody  plants  which, 
in  sonie  tropical  countries  (as  Brazil),  entwine  themselves 
among  forest  trees,  often  rendering  great  areas  of  lan<l 
quite  impenetrable.  They  belong  to  a  great  number  of 
aifi"eront  naturnl  orders.  Some  are  of  very  great  size,  and 
by  their  const  riot  ion  and  weight  thoy  often  kill  tho  trees 
which  support  Ihcm. 

I^i'as,  The,  a  group  of  strata  occurring  in  Western 
Kiirttprt  and  belonging  to  the  Jurassic  period.  The  word 
w;is  originally  a  loeal  term,  a  corruption,  it  is  said,  of 
"  biyers,"  in  allusion  to  the  thin  bcldcd  limeslones  that  in 
its  lower  portion  alternate  with  mnrls.  It  is  divisible  into 
two  natural  groups,  the  older  of  which  combines  the  strata 
that  are  known  as  tho  Lower  nnd  Middle  Lias.  The  Lower 
Lias  rests  below  on  the  Keuper,  and  commences  by  limo- 
stijues,  which  wo  fiiul  giving  pltieo  as  viv  ascend  tho  series 
to  bluish  marls.     Wheru  the  entire  scries  is  well  developed 


we  find  tho  blue  marls  succeeded  by  gray  marls  (of  the 
Middle  Lias);  these  become  micaceous,  and  finally  arena- 
ceous, passing  above  into  tho  "Middle  Lias  J^ands," which 
in  turn  are  capped  by  a  highly  ferruginous  and  sometimes 
arenaceous  limestone  known  as  the  *'  Marhstone."  Suc- 
ceeding to  the  Marlstone  we  find  a  similar  series  of  strata 
recurring  —  namely,  tho  "Upper  Lias  Limestone,"  tho 
"  Upper  Lias  Clay,"  and  the  "  Upper  Lias  Sands,"  which 
are  capped  by  the  inferior  Oolite  limestone  of  the  next 
formation.  To  the  jiaUeontologist  tho  Lias  is  classical 
ground  ;  in  both  Germany  and  England  it  has  yielded 
hundreds  of  perfectly  preserved  skeletons  of  saurians 
[frhthj/osaitri,  PUsiostturi,  l^eleoeauri,  ^cctidosauniii)  and 
of  Ptirndartt/ls;  from  70  to  100  species  of  fish,  often  most 
beautifully  preserved  ;  and  a  host  of  Mollusca(970  species 
are  recorded  from  the  English  Lias  alone),  amongst  which 
Ammonites,  Belemniles,  and  Brachiopods  are  especially 
abundant.  Pentacrinites  abounded  in  the  Liassic  waters, 
Crustaceans  and  Echinoderms  left  their  remains  more  spar- 
ingly, and  corals  were  not  so  abundantly  represented  as  in 
some  other  secondary  formations.  \Vc  may  on  the  whole, 
however,  safely  aflirm  that  the  fossils  of  the  Lias  give  us 
the  most  complete  representation  that  we  have  yet  found 
of  any  extinct  fauna.  The  most  characteristic  forms  of 
the  Lower  Lias  are  Gryphna  incurva,  Lima  gifjantea,  and 
Ammonites  of  the  group  Arietcs;  of  the  Middle  Lias,  Am- 
monites of  tho  group  Amalth'i;  and  of  the  Upper  Lias, 
Ammonites  of  the  group  Fitldftri ;  the  vertebrate  remains 
.are  met  with  most  commonly  in  the  limestones  of  the  Lower 
Lias  and  tho  marls  immediately  over  them,  and  again  in 
the  Upper  Lias  limestone.  The  Marlstone  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  has  of  late  years  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  sources  of  iron  ore.  This  Cleveland  Ironstone, 
as  it  is  termed,  is  an  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron,  yield- 
ing on  an  average  about  30  per  cent,  of  iron.  According 
to  Ansted,  it  extends  over  a  district  of  some  hundreds  of 
square  miles,  in  a  stratum,  generally  Oolitic  in  structure, 
sixteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  from  which  arc  annually  ob- 
tained 1,000,000  tons  of  ore.  Edward  C.  H.  Day. 

Liba^nius,  b.  at  Antioch  in  ,314  or  316,  and  d.  there 
shortly  after  301,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius;  studied  at 
Athens,  and  mentions  Cleobulus,  Didymus,  and  Zenobius 
as  his  teachers,  bnt  acquired  his  education  principally  by 
private  study  of  the  old  Greek  writers,  whom  he  often  im- 
itateil  with  success,  and  for  whom  he  always  showed  great 
enthusiasm.  He  first  set  up  a  private  school  of  rhetoric 
at  Constantinople,  and  his  teachings  conquered  the  atten- 
tion of  tho  students  so  absolutely  that  the  schools  of  tho 
official  teachers  wero  descrtccl.  These  now  brought  an  ac- 
cusation of  magic  against  him,  and  by  the  aid  of  (he  pre- 
fect, Limenius,  a  personal  enemy  of  Libnnius,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  him  expelled  from  the  city,  about  346. 
He  went  to  Nieomedia,  where  he  taught  with  equal  success 
for  five  years,  but  when  recalled  to  Constantinople  he  was 
rather  coolly  received,  and,  persecuted  by  the  intrigues  of 
his  rivals  and  harassed  by  domestic  troubles  and  ill-health, 
he  gave  up  teaching  and  lived  in  retirement  in  his  native 
city.  Ho  was  vain  ;ind  meddlesome  in  character,  and  the 
moderation  of  his  views — his  toleration,  for  instance,  to- 
wards Christianity,  though  himself  a  ])»gan — was  due,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  to  his  ht-ing  a  rhetorician  and  not  a 
philosopher;  ho  cared  more  for  the  form  than  for  tho  sub- 
stance, liut  ho  was,  nevertheless,  a  man  of  superior  talent 
and  of  friendly  disposition,  and  stood  in  intimate  con- 
nection not  only  with  .lulian  the  Apostate,  but  alfo  with 
St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Basil.  A  considerable  number  of 
his  writings  are  still  extant.  His  orations,  deelamntions, 
etc.  have  been  publif*hcd  by  Ueisko  (4  vols.,  Leipsic.  171M- 
U7),  and  his  letters,  which  are  very  interesting  and  of 
great  valno  for  tho  student  of  the  history  of  that  period, 
by  I.  C.  Wolf  f.'\msterdam,  1738).  There  exist,  however, 
still  many  letters  by  him,  in  manuscript  and  uupublifihod, 
at  Madrid,  Venice,  and  other  places. 

Liba'tion  [Lat.  libare,  to  **pour"],  an  offering  of 
wine,  milk,  oil,  or  other  fiuid  as  a  ceremony  of  divine  wor- 
ship. The  ]\Iosaic  law  required  lilmtions  (driuk-olTerings) 
of  wino,  and  similar  practices  were  common  among  tho 
nagans  of  anliiiuity.  Libations  were  poured  upon  tho 
liearth  before  meals  in  honor  of  the  Roman  Lares,  and  be- 
fore sacrificim  wine  often  was  poured  upon  tho  victinrs 
heiid,  upon  flic  altar,  or  upon  the  ground.  Libations  wero 
often  employed  in  tho  confirmation  of  public  treaties  with 
toreign  slates. 

lii'haii,  town  of  Russia,  in  tho  government  of  Oonr- 
land,  on  the  Baltic.  It  has  a  considerable  shipbuilding 
interest  and  large  trade  in  lintber  and  corn.  Its  hnrbur 
freezes  later  than  other  harbors  of  the  Baltic,  nnd  is  earlier 

freo  of  ice.       Pop.  HOOD. 

la'bel  (Lat.  lihrllns.  "little  hook."  "pamphlet"].  Tho 
term  "  lil<el  "  has  in  h"/al  \\»i\'^ii  two  diver.se  signiliealiims. 
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LIBEL. 


As  employed  in  one  sense  it  denotes  a  particular  mode  of 
defamation  of  character,  constitutinj;  an  offence  punishable 
at  law,  while  in  another  application  it  denotes  one  of  the 
pleadings  employed  in  jiroceedinfcs  in  courts  of  admiralty. 

I.  Libel  as  denoting  defamation  of  character,  and  con- 
sidered as  the  basis  of  a  civil  action,  may  be  defined  as  a 
malicious  publication  in  printing,  writing,  signs,  or  pic- 
tures imputing  to  another  something  which  has  a  tendency 
to  injure  his  reputation,  to  disgrace  or  to  degrade  him  in 
society,  or  to  hold  him  up  to  hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule. 
As  distinguished  from  the  offence  of  slander,  which  is  de- 
famatory matter  addressed  to  the  ear.  libel  is  defamatory 
matter  addressed  to  the  eye.  (See  Slandek.)  Libel  is 
moreover  distinguished  from  slander  in  this  respect — that 
it  constitutes  both  a  criminal  offence  and  a  civil  injury,  and 
is  therefore  punishable  both  by  indictment  and  by  a  civil 
action  for  damages.  Slander,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  a 
civil  wrong,  a  violation  of  private  rights,  and  is  never  in- 
dictable, the  only  available  mode  of  redress  being  a  private 
action.  But  while  it  is  generally  true  that  a  libellous  charge 
is  both  indictable  and  actionable,  this  is  not  invariably  the 
case.  There  are  certain  forms  of  libel  which  constitute 
criminal  offences,  but  which  will  not  support  an  action  for 
damages,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  deemed  in  law  to  be 
in  violation  of  individual  rights.  The  definition  of  libel, 
therefore,  which  has  just  been  given,  and  which  describes 
it  merely  as  an  offence  against  the  right  of  reputation,  is 
not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  it^  full  extent  of 
meaning  and  application  in  its  criminal  aspect.  All  ac- 
tionable libels  are  also  indictable,  but  the  converse  of  the 
proposition  is  not  true  that  all  indictable  libels  are  also 
actionable.  While  the  general  definition,  as  above  given, 
embraces  modes  of  defamation  or  injury  which  are  open  to 
both  forms  of  redress,  those  varieties  of  libel  which  are  dis- 
tinctively of  a  criminal  character  may  more  conveniently 
bo  classified  and  described  separately.  These  arc  of  three 
principal  classes — libels  which  blacken  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  libels  upon  the  government,  and  obscene  libels  tend- 
ing to  corrupt  the  public  morals.  Of  these,  the  first  class 
is  of  the  most  importance.  Publications  reflecting  upon 
the  memory  of  one  who  is  dead,  vilifying  him  or  tending 
to  detract  from  his  posthumous  reputation,  are  regarded  in 
law  as  likely  to  excite  the  animosity  of  his  family,  and  pro- 
voke them  to  measures  of  retaliation  or  punishment,  and 
thus  to  occasion  violations  of  public  peace  and  order.  But 
only  such  criticism  of  the  character  or  conduct  of  a  deceased 
person  is  criminal  as  is  made  with  malevolent  jnirpose,  with 
a  design  to  degrade  his  memory.  Fair  and  honest  consid- 
eration of  his  actions,  motives  of  conduct,  and  mode  of  life 
is  allowable.  Libels  against  the  government  consist  of 
calumnious  publications  in  denunciation  or  unwarrantable 
criticism  of  the  established  governmental  system  or  in  cen- 
sure of  methods  of  administration,  provided  the  allegations 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  their  natural  tendency  or  evident 
purpose  is  to  promote  disaffection  among  the  citizens  or  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  revolution.  But  indictments  for  libels  of 
this  kind  are  very  rare,  and  would  probably  not  be  sus- 
tained at  the  present  day  except  in  very  extreme  cases, 
though  the  rules  of  the  common  law  iii  most  of  the  States 
probably  remain  unchanged.  Obscene  or  immoral  libels 
are  such  indecent  or  immodest  publications  as  tend  to  de- 
stroy the  love  of  purity,  morality,  and  virtue,  and  corrupt 
the  public  morals.  This  form  of  libel  is  generally  at  the 
present  day  made  the  subject  of  express  statutory  provis- 
ions, whose  object  is  to  repress  such  pernicious  publica- 
tions, and  puuish  those  who  issue  them  with  severe  pen- 
alties. It  is,  moreover,  somewhat  unusual  now  to  designate 
sueh  publications  as  libels,  though  they  are  so  considered 
and  classified  at  common  law. 

But  the  most  common  forms  of  libel  are  those  which  con- 
stitute both  civil  and  criminal  offences,  and  which  affect 
the  reputation  of  some  living  person.  The  theory  of  law, 
however,  upon  which  libel  is  adjudged  to  be  a  criminal 
offence  is  essentially  diverse  from  that  upon  which  it  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  civil  or  private  injury  and  open  to  redress 
by  an  action  for  damages.  It  is  regarded  as  a  tort  or  pri- 
vate wrong,  because  it  is  a  violation  of  the  right  of  reputa- 
tion which  inheres  in  every  individual.  {Sec  Tort.)  But 
a  crime  is  a  public  and  not  a  private  wrong — an  offence 
against  the  community  considered  in  its  social  aggregate 
capacity,  instead  of  a  violation  of  personal  rights;  and 
libel  is  adjudged  to  be  a  crime,  not  because  it  is  an  in- 
fringement upon  the  right  of  reputation,  but  because  it 
tends  to  ])ublic  detriment.  Thus,  libels  against  the  gov- 
ernment and  obscene  libels  arc  indictal>le  because  in  the 
one  case  the  tendency  is  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  alle- 
giance of  citizens  to  tho  state  and  foment  intestine  dis- 
ordcrri,  and  in  the  other  to  occasion  a  pernicious  laxity  of 
morals.  But  libels  which  blacken  the  memory  of  the  dead 
and  those  which  injure  the  reputation  of  the  living  are  in- 
dictable on  account  of  their  tendency  to  occasion  breaches 


I  of  the  peace,  by  provoking  the  person  defamed,  or  his  rel- 
atives and  friends  if  he  be  deceased,  to  punish  the  libeller. 
I  In  former  times  it  was  viewed  as  a  natural  and  probable 
I  consequence  that  the  libeller  would  be  challenged  to  fight 
a  duel  or  would  be  assaulted;  and  upon  this  legal  pre- 
sumption the  jurisdiction  of  criminal  courts  over  this  of- 
fence was  based  and  still  depends  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
j  though  the  probability  that  acts  of  violence  will  be  resorted 
j  to  in  a  particular  case  is  a  wholly  Immaterial  point. 

A  more  definite  and  specific  statement  as  to  the  point 
what  charges  against  a  person's  reputation  will  be  consid- 
'  ered  libellous  than  is  comprised  in  the  general  definition 
I  already  given  is  liardly  practicable.  Every  form  of  ma- 
'  licious  defamatory  publication  which  is  calculated  to  make 
j  a  person  appear  ridiculous  or  contemptible  is  to  be  deemed 
j  a  libel,  and  modes  of  casting  derision  and  degrading  im- 
j  putations  are  of  course  infinitely  various.  It  has  been  held, 
however,  that  mere  terms  of  general  abuse  arc  not  libellous, 
though  the  discrimination  between  charges  that  are  libel- 
lous and  those  that  are  merely  abusive  is  necessarily  diffi- 
cult. It  has  also  been  decided  in  some  cases  that  charges 
of  violation  of  etiquette,  of  good  taste,  or  the  rules  of  polite 
society  aro  not  actii>nable.  As  illustrations  of  charges 
which  have  been  adjudged  libellous  the  following  may  be 
referred  to:  Imputations  of  fraudulent  or  dishonest  con- 
duct; of  committing  any  crime  or  of  being  guilty  of  any 
dishonorable  practices  ;  against  a  professional  man  of  unfit- 
ness to  practise  his  profession;  of  incontincncy  or  un- 
chastity;  or  assertions  that  a  dealer's  wares  are  adul- 
terated, or  that  he  knowingly  sells  bad  articles,  etc.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  charge  should  be  expressed  in  the 
form  of  direct  and  positive  assertion.  An  ironical  mode 
of  conveying  an  imputation  will  be  sufficient.  So  a  de- 
famatory charge  may  be  made  by  indirect  allusion,  by 
covert  innuendo,  or  in  tho  form  of  an  interrogation.  It  is, 
moreorcr,  not  requisite  that  the  person  defamed  should  be 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  Ubel,  or  should  be  referred  to 
with  sueh  defiuitencss  of  description  that  all  who  saw  the 
publication  would  know  to  whom  it  applied.  It  is  enough 
if  tho  designation  be  to  such  a  degree  specific  that  the  nat- 
ural and  reasonable  understanding  of  the  charge  would 
be.  at  least  among  some  portion  of  those  to  whose  know- 
ledge it  came,  that  a  particular  person  was  alluded  to.  Thus 
it  has  been  held  that  a  person  whose  name  was  indicated 
merely  by  asterisks,  but  who  was  otherwise  sufficiently  de- 
scribed, might  maintain  an  action  for  libel.  AH  persons 
who  take  part  in  tho  dissemination  of  the  libel  by  republi- 
cation arc  responsible  to  the  same  extent  as  the  original 
libeller.  It  is  no  defence  to  one  who  circulates  a  charge  of 
this  kind  that  he  was  not  himself  the  author  of  the  impu- 
tation. Hence,  publishers  of  newspapers  are  responsible 
for  whatever  statements  of  a  libellous  character  appear  in 
their  columns,  though  these  may  be  merely  copied  from 
some  other  paper  or  publication  as  matters  of  interest. 
This  is  true  even  though  the  name  of  the  author  be  given 
in  connection  with  tho  publication.  So  it  is  no  excuse  that 
a  libellous  publication  is  based  upon  a  widely  circulated 
rumor,  even  though  this  be  generally  credited  and  have  a 
reasonable  semblance  of  truth. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  the  defamatory  charges  which 
will  sustain  an  action  by  the  party  defamed,  there  is  an 
important  distinction  between  libel  and  slander.  While 
;  every  form  of  imputation  calculated  to  bring  a  man  into 
contempt  will  be  adjudged  libellous  if  written  or  printed, 
there  are  only  certain  kinds  of  defamatory  charges  which 
if  circulated  orally  will  be  adjudged  slanderous.  These 
will  be  considered  in  the  article  on  slander.  (See  Slander.) 
The  reason  for  this  distinction  between  the  two  species  of 
defamation  is  that  the  wider  circulation  which  charges  are 
likely  to  receive,  and  their  more  permanent  character,  if 
written  or  printed,  tlian  if  merely  spoken,  are  calculated  to 
render  them  more  productive  of  injury  to  a  person's  repu- 
tation, and  to  make  refutation  particidarly  difficult.  It 
follows  as  a  natural  result  of  this  distinction  that  the  au- 
thor of  a  defamatory  charge  may  be  wholly  relieved  from 
legal  accountability  because  he  only  circulated  it  by  word 
of  mouth,  while  another  to  whom  he  communicated  it,  and 
who  published  it  and  thus  extended  its  circulation,  -will  be 
liable  to  an  action  or  prosecution  for  Ubel. 

It  is  an  essential  element  in  libel  that  the  defamatory 
charge  be  made  with  7iialice.  But  the  word  "  mnlice  "  is 
used  in  this  connection  not  in  its  popular  but  legal  mean- 
ing. A  legal  distinction  is  made  between  malice  in  law 
and  malice  in  fact.  iMalice  in  fact  denotes  actual  malev- 
olence, positive  ill-will,  spite,  or  animosity  against  some 
person  to  whom  an  injury  is  done;  and  this  phrase  has 
therefore  much  the  same  signification  as  the  simple  word 
"malice"  in  common  acceptation.  Malice  in  law,  on  the 
other  hand,  signifies  that  intent  or  disposition  of  mind 
from  which  proceed  wrongful  acts  done  intentionally,  with- 
out just  cause  or  excuse.     This  use  of  these  phrases  is  not 
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confined  to  the  law  of  libel,  but  nppcrtains  to  vanous 
criminal  and  tortious  acts.  The  malice  which  is  a  neces- 
sarV  iu-redient  in  lih.l  is  not,  except  m  special  cases, 
malice  i°i  fact,  but  malice  in  law,  and  its  existence  is  in- 
ferred  from  the  defamatory  nature  of  the  imputation  and 
the  absence  of  legal  justification.  If,  for  examp  e,  one  man  | 
ruduces  another  in  a  publisl.ed  statement,  and  tlicre  are  no 
at  en.  ant  eircumstanics  connected  with  the  making  of  the 

"^0  render  it  legal  and  J-'i'"''''";. -•,-,■' Ifir^T 
cally  termed,  a  "  privileged  communication,  it  will  be  ma-  \ 
UchfulTna  therefore  libellous,  whether  the  traducer  knew 
h  other  or  not,  or  whether  he  '"'-''^f '".;;;.;,;";,,:"„  "l 
jury  or  not.  As  every  man  is  presumed  to  mten  1  1  .  t 
ural  conseouenccs  of  his  acts,  an  intent  is  imputed  to  him 
Tn  such  a  else  which  would  reasonably  bo  expected  to  ac- 
company and  occasion  libelhms  accusation.s  Malice  m 
s«™  cases  is  a  conclusion  of  law  which  the  plaintiff  is  not 
req  ired  to  prove,  nor  the  defendant  permitted  to  deny. 
M  ,  ice  iu  fae  need  not  be  proved  to  exist  in  order  to  sus- 
Uin  an  aeUon  for  libel,  bu[  evidence  to  this  effeet^may  be  | 
given  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  damages.  The  pre- 
fumption  of  malice  will  be  made  in  all  cases  of  trial  for 
libel  except  in  regard  to  communications  made  under  oir- 
eurastances  of  privilege.  As  respects  these  the  existence 
o?act«al  malic'  must  he  established  Tl,c  same  pniieip  es 
nrcvail  in  regard  to  actions  for  slander.  In  criminal  prose- 
ouUons  for  libel  also  the  same  general  distinctions  are  main- 
taiued  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  malice  as  in  civil  pro- 

"u"i3"'furthermoro  necessary  that  the  defamatory  charge 
bo  imhU.hed.     But  the  meaning  attached  to  the  tern,     pub- 
lication "  is  somewhat  diverse  iu  the  criminal  and  the  civil 
law     This  distinction  depends  upon  the  difference  of  theory 
which  has  been  already  referred  to.     As  .a  eivil  action  is 
maintainable  because  the  plaintiff's  reputation  has  been  in- 
jured, the  libel  is  said,  in  reference  to  this  mode  of  redress 
to  be  published  only  when  it  is  coramun.ca  cd  to  some  o  her 
person  than  the  plaintiff  bimsclf.     It  wil   be  sutfieien    if 
it  be  communicated  to  the  plaintiff's   ^vile,  since  for  this 
purpose  husband  and  wife  are  not  regarded  as  one.     1!  it  in 
criminal  law  it  is  held  to  be  a  suincent  publication  it  the 
char'-e  be  communicated  simply  to    the   party    detained 
since"  in  such  a  ease  it  has  a  tendency  to  cause  a  breach  ol 
the  peace  in  the  same  way  as  if  brought  to  the  ""'■:^»  of    1 
third  persons.     It  has  been  held  in  a  evil  ease  snfhcient 
publication  to  read  defamatory  charges  contained  in  a  let- 
ter or  any  written  or  printed  document  to  a  third  person, 
even  though  he  did  not  himself  see  the  article.         ,     ,.,    , 
Thenrincipal  dcfcncestoan  aeti.m  oraprosceution  forlihcl 
arc  (1)  that  the  charge  is  a  "privileged  comra.inication 
and   ('2)  justification.     A  communication  or  publication    s 
said  to  bo  -privileged"  when,  though  containing  statements 
ha    would  ordinarily  be  deemed  libellous    it  is  yet  he  dm 
law  to  be  justifiable  because  ma.le  in,tho  d.schai-ge  of  some 
pul.lic  or  private  duty,  legal,  moral,  or  social,  or  in  the  pro- 
tection of  important  interests,  or  in  the  further.anee  of  public 
we  fre  e  c.     The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the 
Tm   uta^ion  is  made'are  regarded  as  rebutting  the  presumn- 
t^on  of  malice  which  the  law  usua  ly  makes  in  cases  o 
defamation  of  charact<.r,  and  afford  ,n  some  cases  a  fu   , 
and  in  others  a  ,,ualified,  defence  to  the  action  or  p  osccu- 
?h...       When  thJv  afford  a  full  defence,  the  publica  lon  is 
ad  to  b     absolutely  privileged;  when  they  furnish  only 
a  qualified  defence,  the   eom.nun.catioii    is  -mditioually 
privileged.     In  cases  of  the  latter  kind  the  action  or  prose- 
cution will  be  sustainable  if  actual  malice  or  malice  m  fact 
bo  proved  to  have   actuated    the  defendant's   conduct  in 
makin-  the  charge.     The  existence  of  actual  malice,  being 
a  one  Uon  of  fact,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  jury  upon  the 
?^=s'timony  adduced  before  them,  and  not  by  the  court 
a  publication  is  known  to  be  false  by  the  parly  making  it, 
am  sufficient  evidence  to  this  effect  is  given,  actual  malice 
Tplainlvand  unquestionably  inferable    and  ho  lo  es  the 
benefit  of  the  privilege  claimed.     But  if  a  publication  be  ; 
abso lulelv  privileged^  it  cannot  under  any  eireumstanees 
"1  jL'^ubjecfof  legal  proceedings  U,r  -.  ress  or  pun- 
i.hment,  whether  civil  or  criminal.     Prool  "    actual  inalico 
will  not  in  such  a  case  deprive  the  defamcr  ol  the  privilege. 
There  are  two  classes  of  communications  which  are  abso- 
lutclv  privileged:  (I)  Proceedings    in    legislative   asscm- 
i  b   es  in  the  regular  transaction  of  public  business,  as  the 

r     orts  of  mcn'bers  upon  any  snl.jeet,    -..-en    speeehe  , 
ctl. ;  (2)  proceedings  in  judicial  tnliunals  wli  eh  are  per- 
t-n  .  It  t .  anv  cause  of  which  the  court  has  junsdio  ion. 
1  This  rule  is-established  in  order  that  legislators    judges, 

counsel,  jurors,  witnesses,  etc.  may  be  fearless  in  he  per- 
formanie  of  their  official  duties,  and  active  and  diligent  in 
ferreting  out  corruption,  incmpetence.  ami  v»'  ''■""  »[ 
law  undeterred  bv  apprehensions  of  being  harassed  by  legal 
nroieed  ngs.  This  privilege  is  usually  secured  to  legislators 
i;;  coStional  p'rovieions.   (See  U.  S.  Constitution,  Art. 


I   i  B,  and  State  constitutions.)    Other  classes  of  privileged 
eimmunieations  are  conditional  or  qualihod.  the  pr.vi  e^e 
iZig  complete  only  when  the  charge  ,s  made  t"""  >''•  ■« 
f.tll  belief  of  its  truth.     A  few  instances  ol  publications  of 
i     k ind    lav  be  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  illustration  : 
Petitions  to  the  legislature  or  proper  public  ofticer  for  the 
nuroso  of  securing  reforms  in  which  the  petitioners  arc 
^aric'ularly    interested    as   citizens;    eotnmunicalions   by 
mjrc  ofiicers  acting  in  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty  ; 
chates  made  bv  the  officers  or  members  of  a  religious 
ciiai^es    mi^i  „•„„,,,:„  or   private   association    against  a 
Wirw^me  nbe    i^  he  eo^urs'c  of  the  regular  discipline  of 
h     borto  which  they  belong;  private  confidential  eoiu- 
nunicat-ions  bet,vT;en  relatives  or  friends  to  prevent    an- 
tic  iated  injurv  to  their  special  interests;  communicatioiis 
be-     een  pe  sois  engaged  in  a  common  business  enterprise 
ii'     rict  reference  to  their  business  affairs;  statements con- 
er  i™  tl     character  of  servants  made  to  those  who  intend 
Tem ploy  them  ;  fair  and  honest  reports  of  trials  withou 
k-fanato'^y   comments;    the  publication  of  .^pecebes    and 
i   nrocmliiigs  in  legislative  bodies.     The  privilege  in  these 
Kt  two  eases  is  sometimes  made  the  subject  «f  express 
tatntorv  o"  constitutional  provisions.     So  reviews  ol  books 
or  merarv  productions  of  any  kind  arc  privileged  .f  tic 
ci itio  d"  not'^step  aside  from  a  consideration  of  the  worl  to 
defame  the  author's  private  character.     1  he  same  rule  ip- 
nlie  "to  e  i  icisms  u,.on  works  of  art  or  of  one  journalist 
on  nnolier.     The'samc  principles  in  regard  to  matters 
of  privilege  prevail  in  the  law  of  slander  as  in  the  law  of 

'"'a'" justification"  is  a  plea  in  defence  that  the  defatna- 
tory  allegations  are  true,  and   therelore  justifiable      But 
here,  also^  there  is  a  difference  between  the  ru  e.s  of  er  m- 
inal  and  those  of  civil  procedure  in  regard  to    his  offence, 
it  has  alwavs  been  a  rule  of  law  that  in  a  eivil  aet.on  for 
1 1      „  ^W  that  the  charge  is  true  is  a  valid  and  effectual 
icfence'^'  ue    a  m^i  i»  ™>i'l-'  '"  -  better  reputation  than 
h      aetua    character  would  warrant.     As  the  theory  upon 
which  the  eivil  action  is  based  allows  the  recovery  of  dan- 
r'es  for  the  injurv  which  the  reputation  of  the  pariy  de- 
famed has  sustained,  he  is  entitled  lo  recover  nothing  if 
the  iniu  V   is  really  attributable  to  his  own  misconduct 
But     1  criminal  procedure  a  different  rule  was  adopted,  and 
rtovenle^me  a  niaxim  at  common  law  that  "the  greater 
I     he  truth  the  greater  the  libel."     This  was  on  account  of 
the  nr  neiple  that  the  criminality  of  a  libel  depended  upon 
!       s  ten  Icn'ev  to  cause  a  breach  of  the  peace      'il.e  view  was 
i     akcntit  a  person  defamed  would  be  likely  to  be  more 
I     ncens       and' more  inclined  to  retaliation    ,     the  charge 

s,:;X-s:ir'';v';r's^:;=?X'=;£,-s 

trial  upon  indictment,  the  truth  is  not,  as  in  a  cm  il  action 
ir  ,,  ,1  .lolVncc  It  was  a  rule  of  common  law  that  a 
jusl^  oVm:::!  i.e  as  broad  as  the  charge,  and  if  the 
tritli  of  the  allegation  were  not  substantia  y  proved  the 
pll\vt  e,,uival<.nt  lo  a  repetition  of  the  libel,  and  in  a 
civil  action  would  aggravate  the  damages. 

Libel  considered  as^  crime  was  at  common  law  a  misdc- 
mca  or  o.ilv,  and  not  a  felony  (see  Ciumk,  Ff.i.onv).  and  ho 
salutes  which  have  been  generally  enacted  in  this  country 
defining  the  ofieiiee  and  declaring  Us  P>'";-'''™","  '  '  'for 
a  Iv  left  this  rule  unchanged.     As  respects  civil  actions  lo. 

sustained  comparatively  liltb  "'J"'-\'„  „,  .,. .  „r  that  Iho 
„„,„ali,ied  retiaelion  -»  - -4--'^, ^f  ^  ™::: 
defendant  was  insane  "''"^^^^^Zus  libels 'of  tho 
made;  or  that   he  wa    P  o^"'    ''     >  1  ;„,„  .,f  „„„„„on  law 

i:;rt:i;;;;d::;n;;'-^'Mi»v'r':r^::r.:;;ri:;'^ 
&£:^:^:--::^^ 
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rule,  however,  though  not  strictly  logical,  has  been  thought 
to  he  better  adapted  than  the  commun-law  doctrine  to  work 
siibstautial  justice  between  the  parties. 

There  is  an  important  distinction  between  civil  and  crim- 
inal proceedings  lor  libel  as  to  the  province  of  the  jury  in 
the  construction  of  the  alleged  libellous  charges.  In  a 
civil  action,  when  the  words  of  an  alleged  libel  are  unam- 
biguous, the  question  whether  the  publication  is  actually  a 
liliel  is  to  be  determined  by  the  court,  and  not  by  the  jury. 
But  if  the  words  are  of  doubtful  meaning,  the  question 
becomes  one  of  fact  for  the  decision  of  the  jury.  In  re- 
spect to  criminal  prosecutions,  there  was  at  common  law 
much  uncertainty  as  fo  the  proper  function  of  the  jury  in 
this  respect.  It  was  held  in  England  by  a  number  of  de- 
cisions of  the  court  of  king's  bench  that  the  court  alono 
had  power  to  determine  whether  the  subject  of  the  publica- 
tion was  or  was  not  a  libel,  as  in  civil  cases.  But  this  rule 
was  much  controverted,  and  to  reduce  the  matter  to  cer- 
tainty a  statute  was  passed  giving  power  to  the  jury  to 
rendnr  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  upon  the 
whole  matter  in  issue,  and  thus  to  determine  questions  both 
of  law  and  of  fact.  Similar  statutes  or  constitutional  pro- 
visions have  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  the  States  of 
this  country.  The  construction  of  the  alleged  libel  is  thus 
made  to  devolve  upon  the  jury,  instead  of  upon  the  court. 
This  is  an  anomalous  provision  in  criminal  law,  and  pecu- 
liar to  prosecutions  for  this  otfence.  It  is  a  general  rule 
in  the  interpretation  and  construction  of  libels  that  the 
language  is  to  be  understood  in  its  natural  and  ordinary 
sense.  If  obscure  and  ambiguous  language  is  used,  or 
that  which  is  figurative  or  ironical,  its  sense  is  to  be  gath- 
ered from  the  context  and  the  facts  and  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  used.  (See  for  general  rules  Inter- 
pretation Axn  CoN'STRUCTiov.  Cousult  on  this  general 
subject  the  works  of  Bishop,  Wharton,  Russell,  and  Chitty 
on  Criminal  Law:  Townsend  on  Lilcl  and  Sfanchr;  Ad- 
dison on  Torts:  Hilliard  on  Torts;  Starkie  on  Slander; 
Hoard  on  Lihel  and  Slander.) 

II.  Libel  in  admiralty  practice  denotes  the  first  plead- 
ing of  the  complainant  in  a  suit,  and  contains  a  statement 
of  his  cause  of  action.  In  England  the  word  is  also  ap- 
plied to  a  similar  pleading  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  A 
libel  in  admiralty  is  not  required  to  be  drawn  in  any  spe- 
cific form.  It  should,  however,  be  addressed  to  the  proper 
judge,  should  state  the  names  of  the  parties  accurately, 
and  should  contain  a  clear  and  comprehensive  statement 
(usually  in  propositions  or  "articles")  of  the  facts  upon 
which  the  libellant  bases  his  suit.  The  libel  should  also 
include  a  prayer  for  relief.  A  libel  answers  to  the  decla- 
ration or  complaint  in  a  civil  action.  The  plaiutiff  in  an 
admiralty  suit  is  termed  the  libellant,  and  the  defendant 
the  respondent.  (See  works  on  Admiralty  Practice.) 

George  Chase.     Revised  by  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Li'belt  (Karol),  b.  at  Posen  Apr.  S,  1S07;  studied 
philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Berlin,  where  he  gained  a 
jirize  for  his  essay  De  Pantheismo,  and  acquired  the  degree 
of  Ph.  1).  in  1^;29  ;  served  in  ISoO  as  an  officer  in  the  ar- 
tillery, and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Ostro- 
leuka  and  at  the  defence  of  Warsaw  ;  retired  after  the 
failure  of  the  revolution  to  his  estates  in  Posen;  founded 
in  lyiO  the  successful  periodicals  Tygodnik  litcracki  and 
R'fk,  to  which  the  best  Polish  writers  contributed ;  was  ar- 
rested in  I8tG  for  participation  in  the  conspiracy  of  Mie- 
roslawski,  but  liberated  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
at  Berlin  in  1S4S  ;  took  part  afterwards  in  politics  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Slavic  congress  at  Prague  in  1849,  and  as  leader 
of  the  Polish  fraction  in  the  second  Prussian  chamber 
in  18J9;  commenced  the  publication  of  his  philosophi- 
cal writings,  the  most  prominent  of  which  are  Filozojia  i 
Kriffjfl-a  ("Philosophy  and  Criticism"),  (5  vols.,  Posen, 
1845-50),  and  Estrtij'ka  (''Esthetics"),  (3  vols.,  Posen, 
1851);  he  also  wrote  a  number  of  mathematical,  economi- 
cal, and  agricultural  essays  and  pamphlets.  His  philo- 
sophical works  have  been  translated  into  German,  and  have 
attracted  considerable  attention  as  an  individual  develop- 
ment of  the  ideas  of  the  German  philosophy. 

Lii'ber,  post-v.  of  Jay  co.,  Ind. 

Libe'ria,  a  republic  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
founded  in  1820  by  the  American'  Colonizatiox  Society 
(which  see),  and  established  as  an  independent  state  in 
1847,  is  situated  between  4°  20' and  7°  20'  X.  lat.,  and 
stretches  along  the  Atlantic  from  the  Sherboro  River  on  the 
K.  W.  to  the  Pedro  River  on  the  S.  E..  a  distance  of  about 
GOO  miles,  extending  inland  from  the  coast  from  10  to  40 
miles.  Its  area,  which  is  steadily  increased  by  purchases 
from  the  native  tribes,  was  e?timated  in  1873  at  9700  square 
miles.  The  shore  is  elevated  and  rocky  in  the  S.  E.,  but 
otherwise  low.  generally  sandy  or  gravelly,  seldom  marshy. 
In  the  interior  the  country  rises,  swelling  into  forest-covered 
hills  and  lofty  mountain-ranges  traversed  by  fine  valleys. 


I  Many  streams  flow  to  the  ocean,  but  none  of  them  is 
navigable  for  more  than  20  miles  from  the  mouth  ;  the 
most  important  are  the  St.  Paul,  navigable  for  18  miles, 
and  having  7  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  on  the  bar  at  its 
mouth  ;  the  St.  John,  the  Junk,  and  the  Cape  Mount  River. 
The  climate  is  thoroughly  tropical.  Of  the  two  seasons, 
the  dry  lasts  from  October  to  June,  and  the  wet  from  June 
to  October.  In  the  dry  season  the  average  heat  is  84°  F., 
the  thermometer  seldom  rising  above  90°  in  the  shade ;  in 
the  wet  season  the  average  heat  is  70°,  the  thermometer 
never  falling  below  C0°.  To  the  white  man  the  climate  is 
deadly — not  from  its  excessive  heat,  but  probably  from 
miasmata;  and  even  the  negro,  when  born  and  reared  in 
another  climate,  suffers  on  his  arrival  here  from  the  so- 
called  African  fever.  The  natives,  on  the  contrary,  are 
robust,  healthy,  and  long-lived.  The  soil  is  generally  very 
fertile.  The  principal  farming  districts  lie  along  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Paul,  Here  the  sugar-cane  grows  luxuriantly; 
the  produce  of  1871  was  estimated  at  300.000  pounds. 
Cotton  is  indigenous,  and  yields  two  crops  annually.  Coffee 
of  excellent  quality  is  cultivated  with  success  in  the  in- 
terior. The  cereals,  maize,  rice,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats; 
the  vegetables,  cabbages,  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
etc.;  and  the  fruits,  lemons,  oranges,  guavas,  tamarinds, 
pomegranates,  pineapples,  African  peaches,  etc.,  are  easily 
raised.  The  forests  contain  teak,  mahogany,  rosewood,  hick- 
ory, poplar,  several  kinds  of  gum  trees,  dyewoods,  medicinal 
shrubs,  and  different  varieties  of  useful  palms,  among  which 
is  the  nut-bearing  palm,  from  which  palm  oil  is  made. 
Wild  animals,  the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  crocodile,  leop- 
ard, etc.,  are  now  nearly  exterminated.  Of  minerals,  iron 
abounds,  and  copper  is  said  to  occur  in  the  interior.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  republic  numbered,  according  to  the 
latest  estimates,  about  720,000,  of  whom  about  19.000  were 
Americo-Liberians,  and  the  rest  natives.  The  natives  be- 
long to  different  tribes  :  the  Veys,  mostly  Mohammeuans, 
among  whom  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  U.  S. 
has  established  a  mission  school  at  Totocoreh  ;  the  Pessehs, 
entirely  pagans  ;  the  Bassas,  among  whom  the  American 
Baptist  missionaries  established  a  mission  in  1835;  the 
Kroos,  mostly  idolaters:  the  Mandingos,  the  most  gifted 
of  the  tribes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  republic;  aud 
others.  The  Americo-Liberians  have  a  regular  system  of 
schools,  and  are  progressing  in  all  branches  of  civilization. 
Industrial  processes  and  manufactures  have  been  started 
among  them,  and  a  lively  trade  has  sprung  up  between  the 
republic  and  the  U.  S.,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Ham- 
burg. Palm  oil,  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  ivory,  camwood, 
arrowroot,  etc.  are  exported  ;  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  powder, 
and  tobacco  are  imported.  The  country  is  divided  into 
four  counties — Mesurado,  Grand  Bassa,  Sinou,  and  I^lar^'- 
laud.  The  capital,  Monrovia,  is  situated  on  Cape  Mesu- 
rado, and  has  about  13,000  inhabitants.  Other  settlements 
are  New  Georgia,  Caldwell,  Virginia,  Edina,  Greenville, 
Lexington,  Buchanan,  Millsburg,  etc.  The  annual  revenue 
is  about  $100,000,  almost  exclusively  derived  from  custom- 
house duties.  A  public  debt  of  $500,000  was  contracted  in 
1871.  The  constitution  of  the  republic  is  modelled  after 
that  of  the  U.  S.  All  men  arc  born  free  and  equal.  Elec- 
tions take  ]»lace  by  ballot,  and  every  male  citizen  who  pos- 
sesses real  estate  has  the  right  of  suffrage.  But  no  white  man 
can  be  admitted  to  citizenship,  and  none  but  citizens  can 
hold  real  estate  in  the  republic  (a  temporary  provision). 
The  president  is  elected  for  two  years  ;  the  senators  for 
four  ;  the  representatives  for  two.  Each  county  sends  two 
senators  to  the  legislative  assembly,  and  one  representative 
for  every  10,000  inhabitants.  The  first  president  was 
Joseph  Jenkins  Roberts,  who  served  four  terms,  from  1848 
to  1856,  and  was  once  more  elected  in  1S7I.  The  official 
language  is  the  English.  (See  Stockwell,  The  Rcpuhlic  of 
Liberia,  its  Geographtj,  Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions,  with 
a  History  of  its  early  Settlement,  New  York,  18C8.) 

Libe'rius,  Saint,  a  bishop  of  Rome,  reckoned  in  the 
series  of  popes  after  Julius  I.,  whom  he  succeeded  May 
22.  350.  The  Semi-Arians,  countenanced  by  the  emperor 
Constantius,  were  then  in  the  ascendant,  and  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Aries  (353)  and  Milan  (355)  they  condemned  the 
doctrine  of  Athanasius.  Liberius,  together  with  some  other 
Western  bishops,  having  refused  to  sign  this  condemnation, 
he  was  arrested  by  the  emperor's  order  and  taken  to  Milan, 
where  Constantius  endeavored  to  secure  bis  obedience  by 
personal  solicitations.  Finding  him  resolute  in  maintain- 
ing his  previous  attitude.  Const.antius  declared  Liberius 
deposed  from  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  banished  him  to 
Berea  in  Macedonia,  and  had  Felix,  a  deacon,  consecrated 
in  his  place.  In  358,  Liberius  was  restored  to  his  post  in 
consequence  of  a  petition  from  the  principal  ladies  of  Rome. 
The  Council  of  Arirainum  (Rimini),  convened  in  359  for 
the  settlement  of  doctrinal  difficulties,  at  first  followed  the 
suggestions  of  Liberius  by  confirming  the  Nicene  Creed 
and  condemning  Arius,  but  gave  way  to  the  influence  of 
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Constantius,  and  finally  accepted  an  Arian  confession  of 
faith  proposed  by  him.  Liberius  has  been  falsely  accused 
of  having  signed  tliis  confession,  as  well  as  of  having  pur- 
chased his  recall  from  IJerea  by  submission  to  the  emperor's 
will  as  regarded  .\rianism.  lie  built  the  basilica  now 
called  Santa  jMaria  .Maggiore.  D.  in  .''.(ill,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Damasns  I.  llis  festival  occurs  in  the  Catholic 
calendar  Aug.  27,  and  in  the  Greek  Sept.  23. 

liib'erty  [Lat.  lihertits,  "  freedom  "],  in  the  abstract,  de- 
notes the  power  of  acting  as  you  will  {pimtcttan  vlvciidi  ii( 
vetiH — Cicero) ;  but  for  a  finite  being  this  definition  has 
to  be  modified  into  the  power  of  acting  as  you  will  within 
the  sphere  of  existence  pertaining  to  the  individual.  It  is 
assumed  also  that  the  will  itself  is  free,  in  view  of  motives, 
to  choose  what  appears  to  be  the  greater  good  before  the 
less,  or  the  less  before  the  greater.  For  an  infinite  being 
the  highest  freedom  coincides  with  the  highest  moral  ne- 
cessity :  that  is  to  say,  there  is  one  course,  and  one  only, 
which  his  perfection  of  nature  requires  him  to  choose,  and 
makes  itcertain  that  he  will  choose.  And  for  a  finite  being, 
moral  excellence,  united  with  the  greatest  perfection  of  in- 
tellect pertaining  to  liuman  nature,  will  make  the  best 
course  of  action  certain  within  his  sphere  of  existence. 

Liberty  in  tlle  sphere  of  the  citizen  cannot  be  understood 
without  a  correct  idea  of  rights.  Here  we  must  refer  to  the 
articles  Jistice  and  Kir.nTS,  and  will  only  add  that  per- 
sonal and  civic  liberty  may  pertain  to  a  man.  while  in  par- 
ticular cases  he  renounces  the  exercise  of  it;  in  which  case 
a  man  waives  his  right — that  is,  freely  renounces  what  he 
was  free  to  own,  do,  or  enjoy!  Liberty  in  this  sphere  con- 
sists in  the  power  of  freely  exercising  those  rights  which 
may  be  deduced  from  a  true  idea  of  the  nature  and  destiny 
of  man.  The  entire,  or  nearly  entire,  absence  of  such 
rights  makes  a  man  a  slave.  To  be  authorized  to  exercise 
some  of  them  is  imperfect  liberty  :  to  enjoy  all  of  tViem  is 
perfect  liberty.  Sometimes  the  liberty  exists  in  a  degree, 
although  the  individual  would  be  injured  if  he  were  free  to 
act  as  he  chose.  ,Such  is  the  case  with  children,  who  have 
rights  even  against  their  parents,  yet  cannot,  under  wise 
law,  exercise  the  rights  of  contract  and  of  testament,  be- 
cause they  would  be  in  danger,  if  they  did, of  injuring  them- 
selves. 

Political  liberty  implies  a  share  in  political  power,  and 
those  restraints  on  a  government  and  on  inrlividuuls  which 
are  necessary  for  the  |)rotectiou  of  one  and  of  all  in  t!ie 
civil  and  political  spheres.  Such  liberty  consists  in  the 
right  of  voting,  the  right  of  holding  ofiice.  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  institutions  and  of  guaranties,  and  in  certain  free 
modes  of  action  in  concert  with  others,  such  as  the  rights 
of  as^ociatiftn,  of  discussing,  petitioning,  and  remonstrating 
against  puljlic  measures,  of  freedom  of  the  press,  and  others. 
What  may  be  called  personal  liberty  and  equality  of  indi- 
vidual rights  may  exist  ^vithout  c(iua!ity  of  lutlitical  rights. 
Thus,  a  man  who  cannot  road,  or  who  does  not  hold  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  |irnperty  or  pay  a  certain  house-rent,  may 
have  no  right  of  suffrage  or  eligibility  to  ofiice.  So  a  wo- 
man, a  male  minor,  a  foreigner,  may  have  no  suff'rage ;  a 
man  over  seventy  may  be  incapable  of  holding  a  judicial 
office,  or  a  man  under  thirty-five  be  ineligible  to  that  of 
President  of  the  U.  S.  All  these  last-mentioned  disquali- 
fications exist  under  our  form  of  government.  Have  such 
persons,  then,  no  complete  jmlitical  liberty  ?  In  the  most 
exact  use  of  terms  we  must  <ieny  that  their  status  is  equal 
to  that  of  some  others,  although  the  disqualifications  affect 
all,  in  each  of  the  classes  aftectcd,  alike.  Wc  do  nnike  a  dif- 
ference between  eifi'n  iijttimo  jure  and  rlriti  noii  nptimo  jitrc 
(citizens  enjoying  the  best  right,  and  citizens  enjoying  a 
right  that  is  not  the  best).  Hut  under  free  institulious 
these  disqualifications  are  so  few  that  the  persons  affected 
by  theru  are  in  no  danger  of  having  their  personal  liberties 
invade<l,  especially  as  they  are  connected  by  close  relations 
with  olhrrs  who  havt!  a  somewhat  greater  share  of  political 
power.  If.  however,  a  larger  part  of  a  eotnmunity  was  shut 
out  of  suffrage  and  the  power  to  bold  ofiice,  in  order  to  keep 
power  in  the  hands  cd'anodler  tlistiuct  part,  the  guaranties 
of  personal  rights  wouhl  not  be  felt  to  be  great  enotigb,  and 
the  prohibited  good  would  be  much  coveted,  while  yet  not 
one  of  a  thousand,  perhaps,  of  such  persons  would  under 
unlimited  sulTrage  ever  hold  office.  T.  1).  Wooi-SKV. 

Tjibcrty,  county  of  Florida,  hounded  K.  by  the  Oekloek- 
onnee  and  \V.  by  the  navigable  Appabichieola  Uiver.  .Area, 
f).tl)  square  miles.  It  is  sparsely  settled,  and  is  mostly  em- 
jiloyed  as  a  cattle-range,  but  contains  much  good  land. 
(_'a|"..  liristol.     Pop.  lllDl).   . 

■liberty,  county  of  E.  flcorgia.  Area,  770  square  miles. 
Its  K.  extremity  reaches  .St.  Catharine's  ,Sound  :  its  S.  W. 
borrler  is  washed  by  the  navigable  Altamaha  River.  The 
surface  is  level,  Weil  timbered,  and  in  part  marshy.  Uico, 
cotton,  and  corn  are  stajtlc  products.  It  is  tra\ersed  by 
the  Atlantic  and  tiulf  K.  It.    Cup.  WalllMnirville.    l'..p.  THSS. 


Liberty,  county  of  S.  E.  Texas.  Area,  1600  square 
miles.  It  is  partly  prairie  and  partly  fine  timber-land.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Trinity  Uiver  and  the  Texas  and 
New  Orleans  K.  U.  Petroleum  has  been  found  and  min- 
eral springs  are  abundant.  Live-stock  and  cotton  arc  the 
chief  products.     Cap.  Liberty.     Pop.  4114. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Carroll  co..  Ark.     Pop.  253. 
Liberty,  Ip.  of  Independence  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  455. 
Liberty,  post-lp.  of  Ouachita  co..  Ark.     Pop.  90S. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  Pope  co..  Ark.     Pop.  741. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  St.  Francis  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  273. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  Van  Burcn  co..  Ark.     Pop.  293. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  While  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  368. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  Klamath  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  348. 
Liberty,  post-tp.  of  San  .Joaquin  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  1231. 
Liberty,  post-tp.  of  Adams  co.,  III.     Pop.  1623. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  EDingham  co.,  111.     Pop.  504. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  757. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1639. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  Fulton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1429. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  Grant  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1989. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  Hendricks  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2478. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  Henry  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1884. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  Howard  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1697. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  Parke  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1540. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  Porter  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  798. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1465. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1394. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  Tipton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1746. 
Liberty,  post-v.  of  Centre  Ip.,  cap.  of  Union  co.,  Ind., 
on  the  ('incinnati  Hamilton  anil   Indianapolis  R.  11.,  near 
the  E.  fork  of  the  Whitewater  Uiver,  50  miles  N.  W.  of 
Cincinnati,  0.,and  70  miles  S.  E.  of  Indianapolis.     It  has 
2  national  banks,  2  large  Houring  mills,  an  agricultural  im- 
plemeut  manufactory,  i>laning-mills  and  shops,  2  hotels, 
good  schools,  4  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  number 
of  stores,  etc.      Principal   business,   farming   and   stock- 
raising.     Pop.  700.  C.  W.  Stivers,  En.  "Herald." 
l^iberty,  tp.  of  Union  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  763. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  Wabash  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1S16. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1176. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  AVells  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1097. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  White  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  888. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  Buchanan  co.,  la.     Pop.  1272. 
Ijiberly,  post-tp.  of  Clarke  co.,  la.     Pop.  778. 
Liberty,  tp.  cd'  Clinton  co.,  la.     Pop.  031. 
Liberty,  Ip.  of  Duburiue  co.,  la.     Pop.  1102. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  .leffcrson  co.,  la.     Pop.  1082. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  .Tolmson  co.,  la.     Pop.  640. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  Keokuk  co.,  la.     Pop.  1135. 
liiberty,  tp.  of  Lucas  co.,  la.     Pop.  GOO. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  la.     Pop.  1532, 
Liberty,  Ip.  of  Marshall  co.,  la.     Pop.  709. 
Liberty,  Ip.  of  .Mitchell  co.,  la.     Pop.  173. 
Liberty,  Ip.  of  O'Brien  co.,  la.     Pop.  715. 
l..ilierty,  Ip.  of  Uinggold  co.,  la.     Pop.  243. 
Liberty,  Ip.  of  Scott  co.,  la.     Pop.  1193. 
Liberty,  Ip.  of  Warren  co.,  la.     Pop.  S91. 
Liberty,  Ip.  of  Wright  co.,  la.     Pop.  269. 
Liberty,  Ip.  of  Howard  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  .194. 
Liberty,  Ip.  of  Labette  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  720. 
I.,iberty,  Ip.  of  Linn  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  480. 
Liberty,  tp.  of  Woodson  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  363. 
Liberty,  post-v.,  can.  of  Casey  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  Louis- 
ville and  Cincinnati  U.  U. 

Liberty,  post-lp.  of  WaMo  co..  Me..  10  miles  W.  of 
Bella  I,  has  nninnfactures  h(  leather,  axes,  pegs,  handles, 
boots,  shoes,  wooden  ware,  furnilure,  and  woollen  and  other 
goods.     Pop.  907. 

Liberty,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Frederick  co.,  Md..  1 1  miles 
N.  E.  of  Frederick,  has  I  chnrehes,  3  schools,  I  nrinliug- 
offiee,  2  hotels,  a  lodge  of  Red  Men  and  1  of  (iooil  1  emplnrs, 
and  stores,  shops,  etc.  The  principal  business  of  the  Kur- 
rounding  neighborhood  is  farming.     Pop.  3281. 

.1.  S.  h.  Koniiiric,  En.  "Tin:  ItAssi-ii  of  LifiHT." 
liiberty,  |ios(  Ip.  of  .Taekson  co..  Mich.     Pop.  1070. 
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Liberty,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Amite  co.,  Misa.,  has  5  churches, 
2  newspapers,  3  hotels,  2  drug  and  several  other  stores. 
Principal  business,  cotton-|)lanting.     Pop.  5fi0. 

Miss  P.  W.  FoRSYTHE,  En.  "Advocate." 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Adair  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  854. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Bollinger  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  16S0. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Callaway  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1646. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Cape  Girardeau  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  870. 

Liberty,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Clay  co..  Mo.,  on  the 
Ilaniiihal  and  St.  Joseph  R.  Pt.  (Kansas  branch),  16  miles 
S.  of  Holt,  has  2  wecklv  newspapers  and  considerable 
trade.     Pop.  of  v.  1700  ;  of  tp.  48ol. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Cole  co..  Mo.     Pop.  901. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1071. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Daviess  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  781. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Grundy  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1036. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Iron  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  479. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Macon  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1210. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  JIadison  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  480. 

Liberty,  Ip.  of  Marion  co.,  Mo.,  contains  Palmvka 
(whieh  sec).     Pop.  3871. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Phelps  co..  Mo.     Pop.  470. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Pulaski  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  893. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1174. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Schuyler  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1529. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  St.  Franpois  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1405. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Stoddard  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1307. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Sullivan  co..  Mo.     Pop.  772. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  AVashington  CO.,  Mo.     Pop.  879. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Cass  co..  Neb.     Pop.  400. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Gage  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  770. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Richardson  co..  Neb.     Pop.  506. 

Liberty,  post-v.  .and  tp.  of  Sullivan  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  R.  R.  The  township  has 
an  uneven  surface,  with  two  ponds,  the  chief  industry  be- 
ing dairying  ami  stock-raising.  The  village  has  4  churches. 
2  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  normal  institute.  There  are 
0  other  post-otlices  within  the  townshij) — Liberty  Falls, 
Parksvillc,  Red  Brick,  Robertsonville,  and  Stevensville, 
Pop.  of  V.  about  500 ;  of  tj).  3389. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1170. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Nash  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  2860. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Randolph  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1009. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Y'adkin  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  15SS. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  0.     Pop.  1377. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  0.     Pop.  1443. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Clinton  co.,  0.     Pop.  1184. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  0.     Pop.  1597. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  0.     Pop.  1395. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Fairfield  co.,  0.     Pop.  3000. 

Liberty,  a  v.  (Kimbolton  P.  0.)  and  tp.  of  Guernsey  co., 
0.,  '.I  miles  N.  of  Cambridge.     Pop.  of  v.  169 :  of  tp.  1163. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Hancock  co.,  0.     Pop.  1011. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Hardin  co.,  0.     Pop.  2308. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Henry  co.,  0.     Pop.  1766. 

Liberty,  t|i.  of  Highland  co.,  0.,  contains  the  village 
of  Hillsborough.     Pop.  5189. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  0.     Pop.  1747. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Kno.v  co.,  0.     Pop.  959. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Licking  co.,  0.     Pop.  837. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Log.an  co.,  0.     Pop.  1624. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Mercer  co.,  0.     Pop.  779. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  0.     Pop.  1120. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Ross  co.,  0.     Pop.  1400. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Seneca  co.,  0.     Pop.  1C6S. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Trumbull  co.,  0.     Pop.  2420. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Union  co.,  0.     Pop.  1414. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Van  Wert  co.,  0.     Pop.  1174. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  0.     Pop.  1632. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Wood  co.,  0.     Pop.  965. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Ad.-ims  co..  Pa.     Pop.  860. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Bedford  co..  Pa,     Pop.  806. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Centre  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1062. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  McKcan  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1093. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Mercer  co..  Pa.     Pop.  634. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Montour  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1229. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1030. 


Liberty,  post-tp.  of  Tioga  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1379. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Orangeburg  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  408. 

Liberty,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Liberty  co.,  Tex.     Pop.  458. 

Liberty,  po.st-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Bedford  co.,  Va.,  on 
the  Atlantic  Mississippi  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  25  miles  Vi.  of 
Lynchburg,  has  7  tobacco-factories,  with  2  large  additional 
ones  in  course  of  construction,  2  tobacco-warehouses,  2 
banks,  a  school,  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  7  churches.  The 
Peaks  of  Otter,  10  miles  distant,  rival  the  White  Mountains 
in  grandeur  and  sublimity.     Pop.  of  v.  1208  :  of  tp.  5840. 

James  R.  Gi  v,  Ed.  "  Bedford  Sentinel  and  News." 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Marshall  co..  West  Va.     Pop.  2002. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Ohio  co..  West  Va.     Pop.  1302. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Grant  co..  Wis.     Pop.  907. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1430. 

Liberty,  tp.  of  Outagamie  co..  Wis.     Pop.  461. 

Liberty,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Vernon  co..  Wis.,  9  miles 
S.  E.  of  \'iroqua,  and  on  Kickapoo  River.     Poji.  414. 

Liberty  Grove,  tp.  of  Door  co..  Wis.,  on  Green  Bay 
and  Lake  Michigan.     Pop.  333. 

Liberty  HiH,  post-v.  of  Williamson  co.,  Tex.    Pop.  47. 

Liberty,  Religious.  The  distinction  is  quite  clear 
and  broad  between  what  is  civil  and  what  is  religious. 
Civil  government  is  not  to  support  or  hinder  any  form  of 
religion.  Privileges  are  not  to  be  granted  nor  are  injuries 
to  be  inflicted  because  of  religious  belief.  A  state  is  mani- 
festly unable  to  exercise  minute  supervision  over  religious 
opinions.  The  state  cannot  go  behind  the  overt  act.  Re- 
ligion looks  to  the  posture  of  the  mind  and  the  heart. 
Men  are  bountl  to  submit  their  judgment  on  points  of  faith 
to  no  visible  body.  Religious  liberty  is  altsolute  freedom 
of  religious  opinion  and  worship,  the  equality  of  all 
churches,  religious  associations,  or  persons  in  the  way  of 
protection  or  restraint  by  the  legally  expressed  will  of  the 
nation.  Toleration  is  the  assumption  of  the  right  by  civil 
process  to  control  religious  aflfairs.  Toleration  i^.r  vi  icr- 
iiiifii  implies  that  the  state  prefers  one  or  more  forms  of 
belief,  but  graciously  allows  others.  To  permit  implies  the 
right  to  prevent. 

The  New  Testament  contains  no  precept  favoring  a  na- 
tional or  state  religion,  or  interference  by  government  with 
the  right  of  worship.  It  recognizes  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween "the  things  which  are  God's"  and  "the  things  which 
are  Ciesar's."  Disciples  of  Christ  were  such  not  by  com- 
pulsiim,  but  by  free  choice.  The  kingdom  set  up  was  not 
of  this  world,  acknowledged  no  temporal  head,  asked  no 
help  from,  nor  alliance  with,  civil  power.  Until  the  third 
century  Christianity  had  the  hostility  of  governments.  A 
state  religion,  under  pagan  governments,  subjected  the 
early  Christians  to  severe  persecutions.  Unfortunately, 
Constantino  in  313  established  Christianity  by  law,  and 
since  that  time  Christians,  when  they  have  obtained  f>ow- 
er,  have  allied  their  religion  with  civil  authorities.  When 
papacy  was  established  and  became  strong,  the  governments 
of  Europe  were  not  so  much  in  alliance  witli,  as  in  subjec- 
tion to,  the  ecclesiastical  power.  According  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  theory,  states  have  rights  only  by  permission  of 
superior  authority  expressed  through  the  Church.  When, 
as  the  result  of  the  Reformation,  several  states  in  Europe 
renounced  the  authority  of  the  pope,  Protestant  kings  and 
governments,  as  a  substitute  for  papal  dominion,  assumed 
to  themselves  authority  over  religion.  In  some  instances, 
when  the  pope's  authority  ceased  in  the  realm,  much  of  the 
authority  exercised  by  him  was  claimed  by  sovereigns,  who 
became  the  heads  of  the  Church  in  their  respective  domin- 
ions. Civil  governments  in  Europe  universally  claimed 
and  exercised  the  right  of  legislating  uj)on  ecclesiastical 
and  spiritual  matters.  The  power  of  legislation  or  control 
extended  to  the  very  being  and  constitution  of  the  state 
Church  —  to  its  creed,  ministry,  offices,  and  ordinances. 
The  Church  became  completely  at  the  disposal  of  the  civil 
power  in  temporalities  and  in  spiritual  condition. 

As  the  result  of  this  claim  on  the  j)art  of  the  separate 
governments,  a  national  Church  was  established  in  each. 
The  Church  thus  established  or  denomination  taken  into 
alliance  became  the  recipient  of  state  favors,  was  support- 
ed by  state  property,  endowed  with  manifold  and  exclusive 
privileges,  and  became  a  part  of  the  govtrnmeut.  These 
national  establishments  rested  at  first  on  the  princijde  of 
making  citizenship  and  church-membership  coextensive. 
To  secure  conformity  and  crush  dissent,  lives  were  some- 
times takeu,  property  confiscated,  civil  and  educational 
disabilities  imposed,  and  other  repressive  measures  enacted 
and  enforced.  Under  the  humanizing  influences  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  this  harshness  has  been  greatly  modified. 
In  every  government  of  Europe  there  has  been  more  or 
less  relax.Ttion  of  rigid  rules.  Toleration  is  becoming  gen- 
eral, and  the  tendency  is  towards  unrestrained  liberty  of 
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worship.  In  France  several  denominations  receive  gov- 
ernment patronage.  In  Germany,  although  the  govern- 
ment claims  the  munagemeut  of  ecclesiastical  atTairs,  there 
is  little  interference  with  the  right  of  worship.  In  Russia 
progress  has  not  been  so  marked,  but  even  there  the  public 
opinion  of  Christendom  has  made  itself  felt  in  opening 
prison-doors  and  obtaining  exemptions.  The  revolutions 
in  Spain  and  Italy  have  rid  those  countries  of  former  ex- 
elusivonoss,  and  now  different  forms  of  faith  are  tntitled 
to  protection.  In  Great  Britain  the  change  has  been  mar- 
vellous. The  colonies  eujoy  perfect  liberty  of  religion. 
The  Anglican  Church  has  been  disestablished  in  Ireland. 
It  still  remains  the  establishment  in  England,  as  the  Pres- 
byterian is  the  establishment  in  Scotland,  with  many  priv- 
ileges, but  there  is  now  no  public  position,  not  ecclesiiisli- 
cai,  for  the  tenure  of  which  a  particular  religious  belief  is 
required,  except  tho  throne  and  the  office  of  governor  of  a 
few  colleges.  These  reforms  in  Europe  indicate  tho  irre- 
sistible advance  of  public  sentiment.  Propagation  of  re- 
ligion has  almost  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  tho  ends 
of  government.  It  has  been  found  quite  as  easy  to  perse- 
cute or  bribe  into  one  religion  as  into  another.  The  con- 
nection of  Church  and  State  is  increasingly  regarded  as 
corrupting  to  the  Church,  destructive  of  the  purity  and  spi- 
rituality of  religion,  iind  antagonistic  to  the  rights  of  men. 
The  success  and  popularity  of  American  ideas  of  govern- 
ment have  contributed  largely  to  these  gratifying  results. 
A  distinctive  American  principle  of  government  is,  that 
what  is  religious  is  necessarily,  from  its  very  character, 
beyond  tho  control  of  the  civil  government.  In  the  U.  S, 
religious  liberty  is  an  absolute  ;?f''soiia^  r'-^ht.  All  denomi- 
nations, churches,  and  religious  faiths  are  equal  and  free 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  None  receive  gratuities,  none  are 
subjected  to  inequalities.  There  is  entire  divorce  of  Church 
and  State.  So  long  as  private  rights  are  not  violated,  no 
one  is  restrained  from  publishing  or  advocating  his  opin- 
ions on  religion  or  morals.  Voluntaryism  is  tho  universal 
rule.  Worship  is  sustained,  ministers  are  supported,  church- 
houses  are  built,  missionary  operations  are  carried  on,  by 
purely  voluntary  contributions.  Tho  Constitution  of  tho 
U.  S.  contains  these  two  articles:  "No  religious  test  sliall 
ever  bo  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public 
trust  under  the  XT.  S. ;"  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  tlio 
free  exercise  thereof."  The  vState  constitutions  are  efjually 
emphatic,  and  generally  more  specific  in  tho  expression  of 
their  jealousy  of  ecclesiastical  ambition  and  sectarian  in- 
tolerance. Absolute  religious  liberty  is  the  contribution 
of  the  U.  S.  to  the  science  of  polities.  Many  external 
causes  conspired  to  give  us  the  vantage-ground  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  soul  liberty.  To  Rhode  Island  belongs  tho 
pre-eminent  honor  of  being  the  first  state  in  tho  world  to 
incorporate  in  its  organic  law,  and  to  practise,  absolute  re- 
ligious liberty.  Other  colonies  set  up  some  forms  of  Chris- 
tian worship  and  established  some  articles  of  faith.  In 
New  England  a  kind  of  theocratic  government  was  estab- 
lished. In  South  Carolina,  New  York,  and  Virginia  tho 
Episcopal  Church  was  established.  In  some  of  these  States 
harsh  attempts  were  made  to  enforce  conformity.  Very 
early  there  was  positive  and  prolonged  resistance  to  tho 
attempt  to  perpetuate  the  establi.shment  of  the  English 
Cliurch  in  the  colonies,  and  tlie  evidence  is  conclusive  that 
such  an  attempt  hastened  the  beginning  and  aided  in  tho 
success  of  the  American  Revolution.      J.  L.  M.  Curry. 

Inb'ertyville,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lake  co.,  111.,  32  miles 
N.  W.  of  Chicago.     Pop.  I23ti. 

I>ibocc'drus  [Gr.  Mpo^,  "tears,"  or  "frankincense," 
and  cedriiH,  "  the  cedar  "J,  a  genus  of  coniferous  trees,  of 
which  foi'r  species  are  known — two  in  Now  Zealand,  one 
in  Chili,  and  one  (L.  ilccun-cnn)  in  California,  where  it  was 
discovered  liy  Fremont,  and  is  now  known  as  **  whitu  cedar." 
In  France  and  England  it  was  for  some  time  confouncled 
with  tho  Thuja  tjifjitntcn  or  arbor  vitas  of  Oregon,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles.  The  California  species  is  found  only 
in  tho  mountains,  generally  at  an  elevation  c»f  1000  feet  or 
more.  It  is  a  bv-autiful  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  120  to 
200  feet,  witli  a  trunk  fl  or  7  feet  in  tliameter.  and  a  pecu- 
liar fibrous  bark,  much  like  that  of  Sequoia.  It  has  a  yel- 
lowish wood  of  great  durability,  the  leaves  are  glossy  and 
bright,  and  the  elegant  form  of  the  young  tree  has  brought 
it  into  request  as  an  evergreen. 

riboiirnc',  town  of  France,  in  tho  government  of 
(Jirunde,  oti  the  Dnrdogne,  at  its  conflueneo  with  tlin  Isle. 
It  is  a  h:indsoine  ami  thriving  town,  with  large  numufuc- 
tures  of  leather,  ropes,  nails,  and  yarn,  and  trado  in  wine, 
salt,  grain,  and  timber.     Pop.  XWyhCtb. 

\A'\\T\\  [Lat.,  "The  Balance"],  the  sign  of  thn  Zodiac 
wliich  the  sun  enters  at  tho  autumnal  equinox  (a)>out  Sept. 
2;i).  The  constellation  Libra  has  do  very  remarkable  stars. 
Vol,.  II.— Ill 


It  corresponds  at  present  to  the  sign  Scorpio,  while  the 
sign  Libra  corresponds  to  the  constellation  Virgo. 

Xti'brary  [from  the  Lat.  Uln-arium,  a  "repository  of 
books"],  a  collection  of  volumes,  whether  manuscript  or 
printed,  containing  tho  product  of  human  thought.  Libra- 
ries are  to  be  ranked  among  the  foremost  agencies  of  civili- 
zation. The  great  development  which  Ihcy  have  undergone 
in  modern  times,  and  especially  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  has  very  nearly  doubled 
tho  numerical  extent  of  tlie  principal  collections,  while  many 
more  progressive  libraries  have  advanced  in  a  still  greater 
ratio. 

The  oldest  approximation  to  libraries  of  which  any  rec- 
ords exist  were  brought  to  light  by  recent  Assyrian  discov- 
eries, and  consist  of  the  Babylonisli  books  inscribed  on  clay 
tablets,  sujtposed  to  have  been  prepared  for  public  instruc- 
tion about  tiJO  B.  c.  It  is  said  that  Pisistratus  founded  a 
library  at  Athens  about  b'.\7  b.  c,  though  there  is  no  clear 
evidence  of  tho  fact.  Strabo  says  that  Aristotle  was  the 
first  known  collector  of  a  library,  which  he  bequeathed 
(b.  c.  322)  to  Theophrastus  ;  and  this  library,  through  suc- 
cessive hands,  at  length  found  its  way  to  Rome  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Athens  by  Sylla.  The  story  of  the  great  Alexan- 
drian library,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  burned  by 
order  of  the  caliph  Omar  in  the  seventh  century,  rests  on 
insufficient  evidence.  Its  alleged  number  of  volumes,  stated 
by  different  writers  at  froml00,000  to  700,000.  so  vastly 
exceeding  the  aggregate  of  any  library  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
or  incleod  for  three  centuries  after  the  introduction  of  print- 
ing, throws  discredit  upon  the  whole  story,  except  the  sin- 
gle fact  of  the  existence  of  a  collection  of  books  at  Alex- 
andria. Plutarch  says  that  the  library  of  Lucullus  at 
Home  was  open  to  all,  and  this  antedated  the  library  of 
Pollio,  which  Pliny  asserts  was  the  first  public  library  os- 
tablislied  at  Rome.  Suetonius  relates  that  Augustus  col- 
lected in  the  temple  of  Apollo  two  libraries  of  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  while  Tiberius  and  Domitian  assembled 
manuscripts  to  add  to  these  libraries,  and  employed  scribes 
at  Alexandria  to  copy  works  there  preserved.  Many  Ro- 
mans, and  notably  Cicero,  collected  extensive  libraries,  not- 
withstanding the  limitations  which  the  great  cost  of  copy- 
ing and  tho  scarcity  of  books  and  material  entailed  upon 
the  collectors.  St.  Jerome  records  that  St.  Paniphilus  of 
Cjssarca  ("a.  d.  309)  made  a  collection  of  .'JO, 000  volumes, 
chiefly  religious,  with  a  view  of  lending  them  out  to  read. 
This,  if  authentic,  is  the  first  record  of  a  circulating  library, 
except  some  obscure  notices  in  the  Latin  writers. 

The  libraries  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  very  limited  in 
extent,  and  were  of  monkish  origin.  One  of  the  earliest 
known  was  the  still  existing  library  of  the  Swiss  abbey  of 
St.  tlall,  which  claims  an  antiquity  of  1000  years.  As 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century  there  are  records  of  a 
library-tax  levied  on  all  the  members  of  an  individual  mon- 
nstery.  Indeed,  many  mediaeval  conventual  institutions 
were  universities  for  the  copying  or  reproduction  of  books, 
and  rendered  inestimable  service  in  jireserving  before  the 
invention  of  the  printing-press  precious  manuscripts  which 
might  otlicrwisc  have  been  lost.  The  first  approach  to  a 
library  in  England  is  said  to  have  been  nine  precious 
MSS.  brought  by  Augustine  on  a  mission  from  Pope  Greg- 
ory the  (Jreat  (A.  i).  h^^Ct),  and  preserved  at  Canterbury.  In 
fiOS  tliis  dej)osit  at  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church  was  en- 
largeil  by  the  library  of  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  brought  from 
Rome  in  the  same  year.  The  abbey  of  St.  Alban's  had 
gathered  quite  a  collection  by  the  year  1 100,  and  other  mon- 
asteries ot  tlic  English  Hciudictines  collected  a  few  hun- 
dred volumes.  Tiie  monastery  of  Croyhuul  had  ^100  vol- 
umes and  100  tracts,  all  of  which  perished  by  fire  in  lO'Jl. 
Richard  of  Bury  (a.  d.  1333)  was  an  enthusiastic  book- 
collector,  and  has  eloquently  written  in  praise  of  libraries 
in  his  r/ii/nf,ihfnii.  Among  tlie  earliest  royal  libraries,  that 
of  Charles  VI.  of  Frano-  niiniben-d  1100  volumes  in  Mil. 
As  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  ihe  royal  library  of 
tho  Britisii  crown  contained  only  321t  volumes.  In  striking 
contrast  to  this  literary  poverty  in  England  and  France  is 
the  splendid  library  of  Matthias  Corvinus.  king  of  Hun- 
gary, which  at  his  d"eatli  in  MHO  numbered  jO.OOO  volumes, 
nearly  all  MSS.  Forty  yi-ars  afterward  this  precious  col- 
lection was  pillaged  and  burned  by  the  Turks.  Loreni.o  do' 
Medici  gathered  a  great  library,  wliieh  still  forms  tho  basis 
of  the  Laurentian  library  of  Florence.  In  1550  tho  royal 
librarv  of  France,  then  containing  2000  volumes  (of  which 
only  about  200  were  printed  books),  received  by  royal  ordi- 
nance the  privilege  of  a  cony  of  every  book  printed  in 
France.  Tuis  was  tho  foundation  of  (ho  copy  tax,  which 
has  been  the  means  of  enriching  so  many  of  tho  great  gov- 
ernment libraries  of  Europe.  That  nf  France  had  grown 
to  200,000  volumes  an  early  as  I7H'.»,  and  was  then,  as  now, 
the  foremost  liluary  in  the  worM.  Italy,  which  has  long 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  rich  in  libraries,  and  which 
possesses  many  manuscript   treasures   and    early  printed 
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books,  is  poor  in  collections  of  modern  literature.  The 
library  of  the  Vatican,  the  most  precious  in  Rome,  contains 
about' 1UO,000  volumes  uf  printed  books  and  26,U00  MSS. 
In  Germany,  the  land  of  books  and  universities,  are  more 
libraries  of  great  extent  and  value  than  in  any  other  Eu- 
ropean country.  Petzholdt,  in  his  Adreeehach  dcr  Dib- 
liothcken  Deutscklands  (IS75),  enumerates  1044  libraries 
of  all  grades  in  Germany.  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  twenty 
of  which  contained  over  1*00,000  volumes  each.  The  largest 
collections  are  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  700.000  vol- 
umes, including  pamphlets ;  the  Imperial  Public  Library, 
Vienna,  400,000;  the  Royal  Pul)lic  of  Dresden,  500,000, 
and  400,000  pamphlets;  and  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich, 
400,000  books,  to  which  must  be  added  400,000  pamphlets. 
The  latter  library  has  lung  passed  in  statistical  tables  as 
the  second  in  Europe;  this  claim  was  based  on  the  fal- 
lacious system  of  enumeration,  which  counted  every  thesis 
and  tract  as  a  separate  book — a  method  which  would  swell 
many  collections  in  our  table  to  double  the  tigures  claimed 
for  them.  France  has,  besides  the  National  Library,  half 
a  dozen  collections  of  100,000  volumes  or  upward,  and  the 
provincial  libraries  of  that  country  furnish  superior  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement.  Spain  has  about  30  public 
libraries,  containing  altogether  some  700,000  volumes,  of 
which  the  largest,  the  National  Library  at  Madrid,  has 
220,000.  The  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg,  now 
containing  over  1,000.000  volumes,  is.  next  to  the  libraries 
of  Paris  and  the  Britisli  Museum,  the  richest  in  Europe. 
Of  Northern  European  libraries,  the  Royal  at  Copenhagen 
contains  500,000  volumes,  all  others  being  of  small  account 
in  comparison. 

In  England  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  dwarfs 
all  other  collections.  Founded  in  1753  by  the  wise  and 
timely  purchase  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  collection  for  £20,000, 
it  received  no  other  grant  of  public  money  for  its  increase 
until  ISO",  or  more  than  half  a  century.  But  it  has  been 
fortunate  in  munificent  gifts  of  many  valuable  private  col- 
lections, and  during  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  a 
systematic  and  highly  successful  effort  to  collect  in  London 
a  great  monumental  library  whose  fundamental  idea  should 
be  inclusiveness,  not  exclusiveness.  For  many  years  past 
the  sum  expended  for  books  and  binding  has  been  £16,000 
(or  $80,000)  annually,  and  the  British  Museum  Library 
now  counts  1,150,000  volumes.  Next  to  this  stands  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxfor<l.  the  oldest  and  most  valuable 
collection,  next  to  the  British  Museum,  in  England,  now 
numbering  over  330,000  volumes.  The  library  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates  of  Edinburgh  stands  next,  with  300,000  vol- 
umes. The  University  of  Cambridge  numbers  250,000,  and 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  about  150,000. 
These  five  libraries  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  copy-tax,  and 
can  each  claim  one  copy  of  every  work  printed  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  Great  Britain  there  are  only  nine 
libraries  exceeding  100,000  volumes  each.  Provincial  and 
town  libraries  are,  however,  springing  up,  having  been 
originated  as  recently  as  1850  with  the  Manchester  Free 
Library.  The  fact  that  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
after  Shakspeare's  time  there  was  no  public  library  in  Lon- 
don speaks  volumes  as  to  the  very  recent  development  of 
this  means  of  public  enlightenment. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  annals  of  the  foundation  and  growth  of 
libraries  show  that  while  our  collections  can  never  hope  to 
rival  those  of  Europe  in  manuscripts  or  early  printed  books, 
they  will  one  day  equal  them  in  the  number  and  extent  of 
the  collections.  The  first  foundation  of  an  American  library 
was  in  1638,  when  the  library  of  Harvard  College  was  started 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.  In  1700  a  public  library  was  founded 
at  New  York  City,  which  was  known  for  over  half  a  century 
as  the  City  Library,  but,  not  flourishing  in  that  form,  was 
converted  into  a  suhseription  library  in  1754,  becoming  the 
New  York  Society  Library.  Yale  College  Library  was 
founded  in  1700.  In  1731,  Dr.  Franklin  and  his  associates 
founded  in  Philadelphia  a  library  company  still  in  exist- 
ence, which  has  the  honor  of  having  buen  the  first  subscrip- 
tion or  proprietary  library  of  which  wo  have  any  record. 
At  the  date  of  its  formation  no  town  in  England  possessed 
a  subscription  library.  The  Library  of  Congress — or.  as  it 
was  called  in  its  first  general  catalogue,  the  Library  of  the 
United  States — was  founded  in  1800,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  seat  of  government  at  Washington.  The  Capitol 
and  library  having  been  burned  in  1814  by  the  British 
army,  Congress  purchased  ex-President  Jefferson's  collec- 
tion of  7000  volumes  as  the  basis  of  a  new  library,  which 
was  gradually  increased  until  1851,  when  it  had  reached 
55,000  volumes,  and  was  again  nearly  consumed  by  fire, 
only  20.000  volumes  being  saved.  The  collection  has  since 
grown  with  rapidly  accelerating  volume, until  it  now  numbers 
over  280.000  books,  besides  50,000  pamphlets.  The  valuable 
scientific  library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  incor- 
porated with  the  collection  in  1S66.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress is  rich  in  history,  jurisprudence,  political  science,  and 


books  relating  to  America,  while  no  other  department  of 
letters  has  been  neglected  in  its  formation.  It  is  the  only 
American  library  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  copyright 
law,  through  whicli  it  will  in  time  come  to  possess  an  aii- 
proximately  complete  representation  of  the  entire  product 
of  the  American  press.  The  preservatiou  in  a  national  fire- 
proof repository  of  all  the  national  literature,  with  a  selec- 
tion of  the  best  literature  of  all  other  countries,  is  a  boon 
which  will  bo  more  and  more  aj>prcciatcd  by  scholars  with 
the  advancing  development  of  the  country.  Next  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  numerical  extent  stands  the  Public 
Library  of  Boston,  founded  in  184S,  and  now  numbering 
225,000  volumes,  besides  60,000  more  in  its  eleven  branches 
or  subsidiary  libraries  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city.  This  is 
unquestionably  the  most  widely  useful  collection  of  books 
in  America,  lending  its  volumes  free  of  charge  to  all  citi- 
zens. Its  example  has  been  widely  followed  in  other 
cities  and  towns,  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  the 
Vest,  where  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  have  each  rapidly  in- 
creasing free-lending  libraries,  supported,  like  that  of  Bos- 
ton, by  funds  derived  from  municipal  taxation. 

The  school-district  library  system,  originated  by  New 
York  in  1S3S,  has  been  ailopted  by  ten  to  twelve  States,  the 
books  collected  being  paid  for  by  a  proportion  of  the  school 
taxation  fund  of  the  respective  States.  Tiie  State  libraries 
of  the  country  are  many  of  them  collections  of  considerable 
extent  and  value.  That  of  New  York  at  Albany  is  the 
largest,  numbering  95,000  volumes,  and  furnishing  a  model 
of  a  well-stored  and  liberally  managed  public  library,  free 
to  all.  In  the  other  States,  and  in  all  of  the  Territories, 
libraries  have  been  gathered  at  the  seat  of  government, 
primarily  for  legislative  uses,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  doc- 
uments, all  of  which  are,  however,  open  to  public  use  and 
reference. 

A  class  of  subscription  libraries  which  have  had  much 
success  in  America  are  the  mercantile  libraries,  of  vhich 
those  of  New  York  and  Boston  were  founded  in  1620,  the 
Philadelphia  Mercantile  in  1821,  the  Cincinnati  in  1835, 
and  the  San  Francisco  in  1S53.  Twenty-nine  of  these  li- 
braries were  established  from  1820  to  1870,  inclusive.  Of 
protesaional  libraries,  law,  medical,  theological,  and  scien- 
tific, there  are  many.  The  largest  medical  collection  in  the 
country  is  the  library  of  the  surgeon-general's  office  at 
Washington,  numbering  37,000  volumes;  next  to  which 
stands  tlio  library  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Philadelphia, 
with  18,000.  Several  of  the  historical  societies,  of  which 
more  than  160  have  been  organized  in  the  U.  S.  since  1780, 
have  valuable  libraries,  those  of  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts being  especially  rich  in  early  American  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  in  manuscripts.  Public  libraries  founded 
1  by  individual  bequest  are  becoming  numerous.  Some  of 
!  the  principal  are  the  Astor  and  the  Lenox  Library  at 
:  New  York,  the  Watkinsou  Reference  Library  at  Hartford, 
I  and  the  Peabody  Institute  Library  at  Baltimore. 
1  By  the  census  of  1870  there  were  reported  107,673  private 
I  libraries  in  the  U.  S.,  containing  25,500,000  volumes.  The 
superintendent  of  the  census  expresses  the  opinion  that 
this  is  far  below  the  truth  for  the  whole  country,  and  adds 
that  it  is  diflicult  to  see  what  value  attaches  to  an  enumera- 
tion of  private  libraries  which  includes  such  ephemeral  pro- 
ductions as  school-books,  public  documents,  Sunday-school 
literature,  and  pamphlets.  By  the  same  census  the  public 
libraries  in  the  U.  S..  including  in  that  designation  every 
little  collection  down  to  parishes  and  Sunday  schools,  as 
well  as  the  large  librarits  open  to  public  refL-rence,  num- 
bered 55,580  collections,  aggregating  about  20,000,000  vol- 
umes. According  to  the  report  of  the  bureau  of  education 
for  1874,  the  number  of  libraries  in  the  U.  S.  which  returned 
their  statistics  was  700,  with  an  aggregate  of  7,760.118  vol- 
umes. This  enumeration,  however,  is  properly  confined  to 
the  libraries  which  can  be  fairly  considered  public  or  asso- 
ciated. 

The  following  table  exhibits  all  the  libraries  of  the  world 
known  to  contain  100,000  volumes  or  upwards  at  the  latest 
dates : 

City.  Library.  Volmues. 

Athens University 125,000 

AuL'sburg City lOO.CfOO 

^      .  fRoyal 120,000 

l*^'^^^'"^ 1      and  pamphlets 150,000 

Bale Public 100,000 

Berlin Roval 700,000 

"       University 115,000 

Bologna University 200,000 

Bonn University 180,000 

Bordeaux Citv 12;i.(»00 

^„„,^„  (  Public 225.000 

Boston J  Branches 60,000 

"      Alhenwum 108,000 

Breslau University 340,000 

Brussels Royal 250.000 

Buda-Pesth Public 200,000 

"         University 105.000 

Cambridge,  Eng University 250,000 
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city.                         LIbrnry.  Volumw. 

rambridge,  Mass....HarTard  College 210,000 

CarUnihc (irand  ducal llO.noo 

Cassel National 120  ono 

ChriMtiania I'niversity 200,000 

Cop'jiihagen Koyal .^oooiio 

"           I'niversity 200.000 

Tracow Univorsity IJO.OOO 

Darmstadt (Jrand  ducal :i80,ooo 

T,       ,  .                  f  Koval  Public 500,000 

""'™'^° 1     and  pamnhlcts 400,ooo 

Dublin Trinity  ColleE.. l.')O,000 

Ediuburuh Faculty  of  Advocates 300,000 

University i:!0,ooo 

Erhinaen University 1 10,000 

I'lorcnie National 200,000 

Frankfort City l.')0,000 

Freiltur? University 250,000 

Oicssen University l.'il^ooo 

Glasgow UniversitV lo.'»,ooo 

Gotlia Ducal '. 240,000 

Oottin^en University 400,000 

Hague Uoval loo.ooo 

Halle University 100,000 

Hamburg City 300,000 

Hanover Royal  Pirblic 170,000 

Heidelberg University 300,000 

Helsingfors University 140.000 

Jena University l.so.000 

Kiel University l.W.OOO 

Konigsberg Roval  and  University 22o,ooo 

Leipsic City 100,000 

''       University a'lO.OOO 

Lisbon National 100.000 

Liverpool Public 100,000 

London Brilisb  Museum 1,1.10,000 

Lvons Citv 120,000 

Madrid National 220,000 

Manchester Public 120,000 

Marburg University 120,000 

Mentz Citv 1 10,000 

Mexico National 100,000 

Milan Ambrosian 100,000 

"      Brera IS.I.OOO 

Modena Esti 100.000 

Moscow University 100,000 

Munich                  (Royal 400.000 

^" 1     and  pamphlets 400.000 

University 2RO.000 

Miinsler Roval  Paul lou.ooo 

Naples National 200,000 

New  Haven Yale  College lifi.ooo 

New  York ■\stor l.vi.ooo 

"          Mercantile lOO.oOO 

Oxford Bodleian 3.'!0,ooo 

Padua University 100,000 

Paris National 2,000,000 

"     Ar-senal 225.000 

"     St.  Genevigvc 200,000 

"     Sorbonne 140,000 

"     Mazariu lOo.oOO 

"     Institute 100,000 

Parma Public 140.000 

Prague University l.Vi.ooo 

Rome Vatican 105,000 

"     Casanata ico.ooo 

"     Angelica loo.ooo 

Rouen City 120.000 

Rostock University 140,000 

St.  Petersburg Imperial 1,100.000 

*'           -Academy  of  Sciences 130.000 

Stockholm  Royal 125.000 

Strasbourg Citv 300,000 

Stuttgart Royal  Public iso.ooo 

Treves City 100.000 

Tfibingen University 220.000 

Turin University 1.50,ooo 

L'psal University 150.000 

Venice St.  Mark's 120.000 

Vienna Imperial  Public 400.000 

"      University 2IO.00O 

Washington Library  of  Congress 2.so.ooo 

Weimar (Jrand  ducal 1 70.000 

Wolfenbiitlel Brunswick  Ducal 250,000 

Wiirzburg University 200.000 

Zurich City 100,000 

The  subject  of  library  economy  and  management  can 
here  be  touched  on  only  in  the  briefest  manner.  Tiiree 
points  are  of  cardinal  importance:  library  buildinps.  the 
classification  of  books,  and  the  catalogue  system.  While 
most  libraries  arc  bestowed  in  dark  and  ill-ventiliiled 
buildings,  there  arc  some  modern  constructions  which  afTord 
worthy  repositories  for  the  learning  they  contain.  Kvery 
library  building  should  ho  isolated  and  fireproof,  with 
ader|uate  room  for  exjiansion.  The  classi(iratinii  of  every 
library  hy  .subject-matters  is  indispensable  to  ecrmomy  of 
time  in  the  supply  of  books  ami  informalion,  and  to  the 
highe-st  utility  of  the  library.  Yet  many  of  the  collections, 
iii<-lu<liiig  some  of  the  largest  in  Europe  and  Americii.  have 
no  principle  of  arrangement  other  than  the  sizes  <if  the 
vidumes  or  the  order  of  ncquisitiun.  The  catalogue  .system 
roust  universally  employed  is  the  card  ealivlogue  in  manu- 
i^i'ript,  liy  which  a  strict  alphabetical  arraiigemeiit  is  se- 
cured, and  the  accessions  to  the  library  can  lie  kefit  con- 
stantly eiitiilogiied  up  to  date.  The  printing  of  eiilalogues 
has  been  abandoned  by  most  of  the  largest  culleelions,  iu- 


eluding  the  principal  government  libraries  of  Europe,  as 
too  expensive  and  laborious  to  be  kept  up  without  falling 
hopelessly  into  arrears.  When  it  is  considered  how  enor- 
mous is  the  production  of  printed  matter,  and  that  the 
principal  libraries  both  in  Eurojie  and  iu  the  U.  S.  havo 
doubled  cluriiig  the  last  twenty-five  years,  this  deprivation 
to  the  public  of  the  boon  of  printed  catalogues  of  the 
largest  collections  is  partiall,v  explained.  Yet  there  is  no 
library  hitherto  gathere»l,  however  large,  which  contains 
anything  like  a  complete  collection  of  the  literature  of  all 
nations,  or  even  of  its  own.  Every  national  library  should 
have  for  its  object  the  collection  and  preservation,  on  the 
exhaustive  system,  of  all  that  the  country  within  which  it 
is  located  produces.  The  use  of  a  great  library  is  not  for 
one  generation  only,  but  its  value  is  developed  by  passing 
into  the  hands  of  successive  generations,  and  furnishing  a 
complete  record  of  the  progress  of  letters  from  age  to  age. 

The  private  libraries  of  a  country,  after  they  have  served 
their  purpose  to  the  owners,  continually  tend  to  feed  the 
public  collections.  A  great  capital  like  London,  Paris,  or 
Now  York  con.stnntly  receives  a  flood  of  private  libraries, 
which  are  poured  into  auctions  or  otherwise  sold,  and  from 
them  the  vigilant  collectors  for  our  jiublic  libraries  are 
always  recruiting  and  enriching  them. 

The  relation  of  libraries  to  popular  education  has  como 
into  prominence  only  within  the  last  few  years.  If,  as 
Carlyle  remarks,  "the  true  university  of  these  davs  is  a 
collection  of  books,"  and  all  education  is  to  teach  us  how 
to  read,  the  imjtortanee  of  cherishing  and  extending  these 
aids  to  civilization  can  hardly  be  overrated.  A  good 
library  is  like  a  dictionary — not  a  mere  mass  of  pages  to 
be  read  through,  but  a  vast  repository  of  learning  for  the 
continual  use  and  reference  of  all  comers.  That  is  the  best 
library,  and  he  is  the  most  useful  librarian,  Jiy  whoso  aid 
every  reader  is  enabled  to  put  his  finger  on  the  fact  ho 
wants  at  the  moment  it  is  wanted.  A.  R.  Spofford, 

Li'bri  Carruc'ci  del'la  Sommai'a  (GriLt.AiTMR 
Burns  I<ir-iis  Timoi.eon),  Coixt,  h.  at  Florence  Jan.  2, 
ISOli;  studied  mathematics,  and  was  apjiointed  professor 
at  the  University  of  Pisa,  but  being  implicated  in  the  po- 
litical disturbances  of  IS^JO,  fled  to  France,  where  ho 
was  naturalized  in  1S3.3 ;  first  ingratiated  himself  with 
Arago,  and  became  jirofessor  at  the  Sorbonne  ;  then  with 
Guizot,  and  was  made  inspector-general  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  public  libraries;  but  in  l.*<47  was  accused  of  steal- 
ing large  numbers  of  costly  books  from  the  libraries,  and 
was  condemned  to  ten  years'  imprisonment.  He  had  fled 
to  Englanil,  however,  and  relumed  afterwards  to  Florence, 
where  he  d.  Wept,  2.'<,  ISIi'J.  His  //iXoiVc  rfto  ScieiiccH  miilhf- 
nuftitnnm-u  Itnfir  (  Paris,  18;iS— 11 )  enjoys  a  great  reputation, 
as  do  also  his  numerous  .iniiolatcd  catalogues. 

Libur'llia,  in  ancient  geograpliy,  a  mountainons  dis- 
trict of  lllyricuni  extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
in  the  present  Croatia  and  Dalniatia.  Its  inhabitants  were 
famous  as  sailors,  or  rather  as  |iiiates,  and  from  them  the 
Konians  adopted  those  small,  fast-sailing  vessels  with  Iho 
one  large  lateen  sail  wliieh  were  known  under  the  name  of 
jiarct  Libunuf,  or  simply  Lihnniii-. 

I-iib'ya,  the  name  which  often  was  given  hy  the  an- 
cients to  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  but  which  was 
generally  njiplied  only  to  that  part  which  is  now  called  tho 
Lilivan  Desert,  extending  from  Mgypt  to  p'ezzan  and  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  Darfoor.  and  cnsisting  of  vast  stony 
terraces,  sometimes  covered  with  sand  an(l  gravel,  and 
sometimes  broken  hy  oases,  ,Seewah  being  the  largest. 

liib'yans,  The,  occupied  in  ancient  times  tho  wholo 
northern  coast  of  Africa  with  the  exception  of  the  delta  of 
the  .Nile,  and  ueeording  to  Lepsius  anil  other  .Kgyptologisis 
they  [iroliably  at  one  time  oirclipied  this  territory  too.  but 
were  driven  out  by  the  Egyptians.  They  were  a  seafaring 
nation,  and  harassed  tho  Egyptians  with  continuous  in- 
vasions, until  their  power  was  cheeked  in  the  sixtoeiitii  cen- 
tury II.  f.  by  Thothmes  III.  In  the  fuurteenth  century 
n.  r.,  when  the  Pelasgians  on  the  northern  coasts  <if  the 
.Mediterranean  liad  acquired  some  importanee  on  the  sea, 
the  Libyans  renewed  their  attacks  on  I''gypt  in  connection 
with  the  Tyrrhenians  and  -Vidiieans,  and  conr|iiere(l  Lower 
Egypt,  but  were  entirely  defeated  by  Hamcses  H.  .At  tho 
period  when  tin'  IMiirnieians  fotiiKled  Carthage,  and  the 
(f  reeks  Cyrene,  the  Libyans  seem  to  have  beeome  enfeebled. 
They  were  pressed  back  from  the  coast,  and  submitted  com- 
pletely to  the  Romans. and  fell  partly  into  barbarism.  (With 
respect  to  their  ellinographieiil  and  linguistienl  relations, 
see  the  articles  llF.nniais,  M.w  Axn  ills  Mlcn.iTioxs,  and 
Si-.MiTir  Hacks  axo  LAKfiiAOKS,) 

l-iibyan  Srii,  TIir,  in  ancient  geogrniihy,  was  that 
part  <d'  the  Mediterranean  whicll  is  situated  between  tho 
island  of  Crete,  the  delta  of  tho  Nile,  and  the  territory  of 
Cartilage,  or  AlVien  proper.  Si/ilia  Major  aud  Si/ilit  Minor 
weru  iuluts  of  tho  Libyan  Sua. 
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LICATA— LICENSE. 


Lieata.     See  Alicata. 

lii'cense  [Lat.  licentia]  signifies  primarily  permission, 
and  as  used  in  law  denotes  a  privilege,  power,  or  authority 
granted  by  an  individual  or  a  public  or  private  body  to  do 
a  s]iecified  act  or  series  of  acts,  to  carry  on  aparticular  oc- 
cupation, and  the  like.  Thus,  an  oral  permission  given 
by  a  landowner  to  another  person  to  pass  over  the  land  or 
to  erect  buildings  or  other  structures  upon  it  is  a  license. 
Trades  of  various  kinds  are  frequently  so  regulated  that 
the  right  to  follow  them  depends  upon  statutory  license,  as, 
for  instance,  to  sell  liquors,  to  keep  a  tavern,  to  engage  in 
hawking  and  peddling,  etc.  This  variety  of  licenses  will 
be  considered  under  the  topic  License  Laws  (which  see). 
The  suliject  of  license  has  particular  importance  in  law 
with  reference  to  real  property,  and  will  be  examined  in 
this  article  wholly  from  this  point  of  view.  A  license  aj)- 
pertaining  to  land  must  be  distinguislied  from  an  ease- 
ment. An  easement  is  a  permanent,  irrevocable  interest  in 
the  Innd,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
statute  of  frauds,  can  be  strictly  created  only  by  a  sealed 
instrument  called  a  grant,  or  its  equivalent,  prescription. 
(See  Easement;  Frauds,  Statute  of  ;  Prescription.)  An 
easement  amounts  in  reality  to  an  estate  in  the  land,  and 
is  therefore  not  subject  to  defeasance  by  any  act  of  the 
grantor,  except  when  depending  upon  a  condition.  A 
license,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  mere  privilege  or  authority 
to  do  a  particular  act  or  scries  of  acts  upon  another's  land, 
or  upon  one's  own  land  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  an 
adjacent  owner  of  certain  rights  which  he  possesses,  as, 
e.  7.,  an  easement  of  light.  It  is  simply  a  permission  of  a 
temporary  nature  not  capable  of  assignment,  and  valid 
though  oral.  It  is  true  that  licenses  are  sometimes  given 
by  instruments  with  or  without  seal,  but  they  would  bo  of 
the  same  validity  and  effect  if  granted  orally.  The  ques- 
tion whether  a  particular  transaction  is  a  license  or  an  ease- 
ment depends  upon  its  nature  and  the  intent  of  the  parties, 
and  not  merely  upon  the  point  whether  there  is  a  writing. 
Licenses  are  either  express  or  implied.  They  are  express 
when  permission  is  given  in  definite  and  specific  terms  to 
do  a  particular  act;  implied,  when  from  the  fair  interpre- 
tation of  the  dealings  nf  the  parties  permission  to  enter 
upon  the  licenser's  land  or  to  do  any  act  thereon  may  bo 
presumed.  Thus,  if  a  purchase  be  made  of  goods  which 
are  u]ion  the  land  of  the  vendor,  the  purchaser  has  an 
implied  authority  to  enter  during  a  reasonable  time  in 
order  to  remove  them.  The  act  of  opening  and  keeping  a 
place  of  business  gives  an  implied  license  to  any  one  to  enter 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  such  business  as  is  usually 
carried  on  there.  Thus,  railway  stations  are  kept  for  public 
accommodation,  and  may  be  freely  entered  by  any  one  who 
desires  to  become  a  passenger.  So  an  entry  into  the  house  of  a 
friend  or  neighbor  for  the  purpose  of  paying  him  a  visit  is 
allowable,  because  the  relationsof  intimacy  between  the  par- 
tics  afford  ground  for  a  natural  inference  that  no  objection 
would  be  made.  On  similar  grounds,  public  officers,  by  a  mere 
rul?  of  law,  sometimes  called  an  implied  license,  are  justi- 
fied in  entering  upon  any  person's  land  to  execute,  when 
neeessiiry,  legal  process.  There  is  no  implied  license,  how- 
ever, for  an  oflScer  to  enter  a  man's  dwelling-house  in  the 
service  or  execution  of  civil  process,  unless  he  finds  it  open. 
There  is  a  maxim  of  law  that  "every  man's  house  is  his 
castle,"  and  accordingly  it  can  be  only  broken  open  by 
the  peace-officer  when  the  process  is  criminal,  and  when 
entrance  has  been  demanded  and  refused.  (See  Execution, 
Fieri  Facias.)  In  this  class  of  cases  the  officers  may  enter 
even  against  the  will  of  the  owner  and  in  disregard  of  his 
express  prohibition  or  rcmoustranee. 

Licenses  are  further  distinguished  as  executory  and  exe- 
cuted. This  distinction  is  of  considerable  importance,  as 
affecting  the  question  whether  a  license  is  revocable  by  the 
grantor.  Licenses  are  said  to  be  executory  when  the  privi- 
lege given  is  yet  to  be  exercised;  executed,  when  it  has 
already  been  exercised,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  is  a 
general  principle  in  courts  of  law,  as  distinguished  from 
courts  of  equity,  that  all  licenses,  whether  executed  or  ex- 
ecutory, are  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  grantor,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  coupled  with  any  interest  in  property. 
But  when  the  license  is  coupled  with  the  grant  of  an  inter- 
est, or  where  an  interest  exists  whose  value,  continuance, 
and  enjoyment  depend  upon  the  license,  there  is.  in  gen- 
eral, no  power  of  revocation.  Hence,  the  right  of  a  pur- 
chaser of  personal  chattels  to  enter  upon  the  premises  of 
the  vendor  within  a  reason.able  time,  and  remove  the  arti- 
cles to  which  be  has  acquired  a  right  by  the  sale,  is  irrevo- 
cable by  the  vendor.  Permission  to  fell  and  carry  away 
standing  timber  upon  the  land  of  the  licenser  will  give  an 
irrevocable  right  to  remove  the  timber  after  it  has  been  cut, 
unless  there  be  unreasonable  delay  in  making  the  removal. 
But  until  the  trees  arc  felled,  the  privilege,  if  it  does  not 
amount  to  an  easement,  can  be  withdrawn,  for  not  until 
that  time  is  any  right  of  ownership  in  the  timber  acquired. 


In  like  manner,  a  license  to  a  person  to  kill  game  for  his 
own  use  upon  the  licenser's  land  will  give  him  an  irrevo- 
cable right  to  carry  away  the  game  which  has  actually  been 
killed.  But  where  there  is  no  proprietary  interest  connected 
with  the  license,  it  is,  if  executory,  revocable  at  any  time. 
For  instance,  a  license  to  hunt  in  a  man's  park,  or  to  fish 
in  his  waters,  or  to  pass  through  his  land  gives  the  licensee 
no  permanent  interest,  but  merely  a  privilege  whose  con- 
tinuance depends  entirely  upon  the  will  of  the  landowner. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  no  mere  license  can  create  or  transfer 
an  indefeasible  interest  in  real  property.  A  license  is,  in 
reality,  in  the  nature  of  a  power,  and  is  governed  by  the 
same  general  rule  as  powers,  that  they  are  essentially  revo- 
cable at  the  will  of  the  person  who  creates  them.  (Sec  Pow- 
ers.) The  same  principle,  qualified  by  previous  statements, 
prevails  in  regard  to  executed  licenses,  except  In  courts  of 
equity.  There  is.  however,  a  distinction  necessary  to  be 
taken  between  such  executed  licenses  as  are  and  such  as  are 
not  attended  with  expenditure.  Licenses  of  the  latter  class 
are  revocable  at  any  time,  both  at  law  and  in  equity.  A 
license  to  deposit  property — e.  g.  coal — upon  a  man's  land 
is  of  this  nature.  But  where  expense  has  been  incurred  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  authority  given  by  the  license, 
courts  of  equity  in  some  of  the  States  adopt  "different  prin- 
ciples from  those  prevailing  in  courts  of  law.  At  law,  it  is 
held  that  though  the  licensee  may  have  sustained  expense, 
and  may  be  subjected  to  necessary  loss  and  injury,  the  au- 
thority may  nevertheless  be  revoked  at  pleasure  by  the 
licenser.  If,  for  instance,  the  licensee  were  to  construct 
a  drain  across  the  licenser's  land  to  carry  off  waste  water 
from  the  premises  of  the  licensee,  the  privilege  might  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time,  even  though  the  drain  may  have 
been  in  use.  So  if  a  house  be  erected  upon  another's  land 
by  license,  the  right  to  occupy  or  use  it  may  be  revoked 
whenever  the  licenser  may  desire.  The  right  of  revocation 
is  sustained  at  law  in  these  and  similar  cases  because  a  con- 
trary rule  would  be  virtually  in  contravention  of  the  statute 
of  frauds,  since  an  indefeasible  interest  in  land  would  be 
created  without  the  use  of  writing.  But  in  equity  there  is 
not  such  strict  adherence  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of 
frauds  as  at  law,  and  they  are  sometimes  disregarded  when 
to  observe  them  would  be  likely  rather  to  encourage  or  pro- 
mote fraud  than  to  prevent  it,  or  would  operate  as  a  denial 
of  substantial  justice  between  the  parties.  Therefore,  it  is 
held  in  some  States  in  courts  of  equity,  or  in  courts  having 
equitable  powers,  that  where  expense  has  been  incurred  by 
the  licensee  on  the  faith  of  the  license,  so  that  he  would 
sustain  loss  if  it  were  revoked,  no  power  of  revocation  re- 
mains, and  be  acquires  an  absolute  right  to  the  continued  en- 
joyment of  the  license  and  a  permanent  interest  in  the  licen- 
ser's land.  In  some  cases  the  delivery  of  a  deed  or  writing 
has  been  required  in  order  to  confirm  the  licensee's  right. 
This  equitable  practice  proceeds  upon  the  doctrine  of  equit- 
able estoppel,  the  view  being  taken  that  the  licensee  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  expenditure  which  he 
was  encouraged  to  make  by  the  very  party  who  seeks  to 
render  it  fruitless.  (See  Estoppel.)  Equity  treats  the  license 
thus  executed  as  a  con  tract  giving  absolute  rights.  The  courts 
of  Pennsylvania  have  perhaps  gone  farthest  in  maintaining 
this  doctrine.  But  the  same  general  principle  is  sustained 
by  decisions  in  England  and  a  number  of  the  States  of  this 
country.  An  executed  license,  on  this  view,  becomes  equiv- 
alent to  an  executed  oral  contract  for  an  casement,  which  is 
treated  as  though  it  were  a  grant  under  seal  in  equity  when 
the  parties  cannot  be  restored  to  their  original  position. 
An  executed  license  is  irrevocable,  both  at  law  and  in 
equity,  when  by  force  of  it  some  act  is  done  upon  the 
licensee's  own  land  the  effect  of  which  is  to  impair  or  destroy 
an  casement  appurtenant  to  the  licenser's  property.  If,  for 
instance,  a  landowner  has  an  easement  of  light  over  the 
premises  of  another,  and  gives  permission  to  the  latter  to 
erect  a  wall  or  a  dwelling  in  such  proximity  to  his  laud  as 
to  darken  his  buildings  or  entirely  cut  off  the  light,  he  can- 
not countermand  the  license  after  it  has  been  carried  into 
effect.  The  license  when  executed  operates  as  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  licenser's  right  to  the  light,  and  this  is  sufficient 
to  extinguish  an  easement.  This  reasoning  would  not  apply 
to  a  license  executory  in  its  nature. 

A  license  is  a  full  justification  for  acts  done  carefully 
and  prudently  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  given,  and  re- 
lieves the  licensee  from  all  liability  for  such  acts,  and  for 
the  consequences  which  may  subsequently  result  from  their 
performance.  The  rule  is  sometimes  expressed  briefly  in 
this  way — that  a  license  excuses  all  trespasses  committed 
under  it  until  it  is  properly  revoked.  But  for  the  conse- 
quences of  negligence  or  unskilfulness  in  the  performance 
of  the  act  permitted,  the  licensee  will  not  be  relieved.  There 
is  a  legal  obligation  resting  upon  every  man  to  exercise,  in 
respect  to  the  rights  of  others,  a  reasonable  degree  of  care 
and  caution  in  what  he  docs,  and  from  this  duty  the  license 
will  afford  no  exemption.     A  license  is  in  general  a  privi- 
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lege  of  a  personal  nature.  The  death  of  either  party  ope- 
rates as  a  revocatiun  of  it.  So,  if  the  licenser  conveys  to 
another  the  premises  to  which  the  license  appertains,  it  is 
extinguished  without  any  express  act  of  revocation.  These 
rules,  however,  npply  to  mere  licenses,  and  do  not  extend 
to  licenses  coupled  with  an  interest.  A  license  is  sometimes 
granted  upon  the  payment  of  a  consideration.  If  it  be 
revoked,  there  will  be  a  failure  of  consideration,  and  the 
licensee  can  recover  hack  the  money  paid.  For  ex- 
ample, the  sale  of  a  ticket  to  witness  a  theatrical  perform- 
ance or  other  similar  entertainment  is  in  general  but  a 
license  to  the  purchaser  to  enter  the  building  and  bo  one 
of  the  spectators.  But  the  license  may  be  revoked  before 
the  performance  Is  concluded  and  the  purchaser  required 
to  leave  the  premises.  He  will  in  sucIj  a  case  have  a  claim 
against  the  proprietor  of  tlic  theatre  or  other  place  of  cq- 
tertainment  for  full  reimbursement,  or  for  the  recovery  of 
a  proportional  amount  of  the  sum  he  has  paid,  as  the  case 
may  be.  (See  the  leading  case  of  Wood  v.  Leadbitter,  13 
Mceson   &  Welsby's   Keports,  838.) 

Gkorge  Chase.  Revised  by  T.  W.  Dwight. 
License  [hut.  licvre,  to  "  be  permitted  "].  The  tech- 
nical senso  of  this  word  in  music  is  a  liberty  knowingly 
taken  in  violation  of  some  recognized  rule  of  harmony. 
Licenses  arc  not  unfrequently  found  even  in  the  compo- 
uitions  of  the  best  masters,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  results  of  ignorance  or  heedlessness.  They 
differ  also  from  the  mistakes  often  made  by  inexperienced 
composers,  by  being  knowingly  written  and  carefully  con- 


sidered, with  a  view  either  to  certain  unusual  effects  or  to 
enrich  and  strengthen  (even  by  irregular  means)  some 
otherwise  meagre  spot  in  the  harmony.  To  avoid  suspicion 
of  ignorance,  it  is  customary  with  some  writers  to  mark 
such  |)rogrcssion8  with  the  words  •' ron  firfina,"  but  in 
IJach.  Ilaydu,  Mendelssohn,  and  many  others  licenses  occur 
without  liny  special  notice  or  apology.  The  nature  of  these 
licenses  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  example,  where 
at  a  the  treble  and  alto  make  consecutive  fifths  (as  ])ninted 
out  by  strokes)  ;  at  f>  similar  fifths  are  made  by  the  lower 
jiart  with  the  alto  :  and  at  c  the  treble  crosses  the  alto,  and 
unlawfully  duplicates  the  resolution  of  the  seventh,  making 
also  a  hidden  unison  with  the  alto  : 


There  are  many  arpeggio  passages  which,  though  pleasing 
and  satisfactory  even  to  a  cultivated  ear,  are  nevertheless 
indefensible  except  when  construed  as  licenses.  When  re- 
duced to  plain  chords,  and  so  played,  their  irregular  and 
unscientific  structure  becomes  at  once  apparent,  and  their 
effect  is  intolerable  even  to  the  ordinary  car.  An  instanco 
of  this  kind,  involving  a  d<uible  train  of  consecutive  fifths, 
may  bo  seen  at  a  in  Ex.  2,  and  the  same  in  unbroken 
chords  at  b : 


N^F^^f^f^ 


By  a  judicious  disln'hution  of  the  parts  or  voices  the  ill 
effects  more  or  less  inherent  in  licenses  may  be  softened  or 
concealed,  but  the  use  of  them  is  always  hazardous,  except 
in  the  hand  of  a  master.  William  Stainton'. 

License  (in  legal  pleading).  When  the  defendant  to 
an  action  relies  upon  a  license  given  to  him  by  the  plain- 
tiff, as  justifying  or  excusing  either  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
act  complained  of,  it  is  the  )>ractice  at  common  law  for  him 
to  answer  the  declaration  of  the  plaintiff  by  a  special  form 
of  plea  or  answer,  which  is  technically  termed  a  plea  of 
"license"  or  of  "leave  and  license.''  (See  Declaration, 
PLEADiXf:.)  This  form  of  plea  is  most  commonly  em- 
ployed in  actions  for  trespass  upon  land,  but  may  be  also 
resorted  to  in  actions  for  trespass  to  personal  property,  or 
in  actions  of  covenant  or  of  detinue,  or  in  actions  upon 
tiic  case.  (See  Thespass.  Covrvant,  Detimie,  Case,  Ac- 
Tiov.)  Every  variety  of  valid  liconso  derived  from  tho 
plaintiff,  whether  it  bo  general  or  particular,  express  or 
implied,  will  support  a  plea  of  liconso  on  the  part  of  tho 
defendant.  Thus,  the  permission  or  authority  obtaincil 
from  the  plaintiff  may  have  related  to  tho  entire  act  com- 
mitted, or  only  to  some  one  or  more  of  a  scries  of  acts;  it 
may  have  been  given  in  definite,  specific  terms,  or  it  may 
have  been  rightfully  presumed  by  reason  of  particular  acts 
of  tho  plaintiff,  his  general  conduct,  or  his  management 
ancl  dispo-iition  of  his  property.  (Illustrations  of  theso 
various  kinds  of  licenses  have  already  been  given  under 
the  topic  Ln'ENSE.)  Tho  plea  should"  justify  only  to  tho 
extent  of  the  license  claimed,  and  so  far  as  it  is  cnpalilo  of 
being  established  by  proof.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  a 
license  must  bo  specially  pleaded,  and  cannot  be  given  in 
evidence  under  tho  general  issue.  (iSee  (Jknekal  Issue.) 
This  is  invariably  true  of  all  forms  of  action  except 
actions  upon  tho  case.  In  theso,  however,  a  liconso  need 
not  be  pleaded,  but  it  is  tho  practice  to  admit  it  in  evi- 
dence. A  plea  of  license  in  an  action  of  covenant  is  not 
sustainable  if  the  license  claimed  is  by  parol,  unless  it  be 
provided  for  by  the  terms  of  the  deed.  A  parol  discharge 
is  in  general  inopi-rativo  against  a  deed.  In  those  Stales 
where  common-law  jjlendiiig  ha«  been  abolished  ii  lii-enso 
may  still  l)0  plejided  in  justification,  but  there  is  no  partic- 
ular form  of  plea  or  answer  designated  by  this  specific 
name.  (JEoiua;  Chase.     Revised  iiv  T.  W.  DwmiiT. 

liiccnHC  Laws.  These  are  statutes  passed  in  tho 
various  States  regulating  tho  pursuit  of  a  particular  call- 
ing or  business.  It  is  common  in  this  way  to  govern  tho 
sale  of  ardent  spirits  by  innkoepurH  or  retail  dealers,  or 
tho  sale  of  goods  at  auction  or  by  peddlers,  etc.  The  laws 
of  the  respective  States  are  so  varied  upon  this  subject 
that  tVw  general  principles  can  bo  extracted.  Statutes  of 
this  kind  rest  largely  upon  rules  of  public  policy  prevail- 
ing in  the  State  which  adopts  them,  and  fluctuate  with  tho 


changes  of  feeling  continually  occurring  in  society  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  regulating  subjects  having  in  them,  when 
unregulated,  an  elemeut  of  danger  to  social  interests.  Ef- 
forts have  frequently  been  made  in  the  courts  to  attack 
theso  laws  on  constitutional  grounds,  as  depriving  a  person 
who  is  required  to  obtain  a  license  of  his  liberty  or  prop- 
erty. Such  a  doctrine  is  untenable.  These  laws  must  lio 
regarded  as  an  exercise  of  p<tlice  power  inherent  in  the 
States,  and  not  withdrawn  by  the  provisions  of  the  I'.  S. 
Constitution.  They  simply  direct  how  a  trade  shall  be 
conducted  in  articles  intimately  connected  with  the  public 
morals  or  public  safety.  The  business  might  be  altogether 
suppressed  if  the  public  good  required  it.  It  cannot  bo 
claimed  that  such  a  license  is  a  contract,  but  it  is  merely  a 
temporary  permission  to  do  what  would  otherwise  bo  an 
offence  against  the  general  law.  Accordingly,  if  a  legisla- 
ture has  granted  a  license  to  sell  liquors  for  a  particular 
time,  it  may  before  the  expiration  of  that  time  modify  or 
revoke  it  if  it  .see  fit.  This  topic  is  well  discussed  in  tho 
case  of  the  Mitropith'tan  /ioitrd  v.  fiitrrir,  34  New  York 
Reports,  HjT  (18(10).  Congress  in  tho  course  of  its  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  internal  revenue  has  purported  to  grant 
a  license  to  carry  on  a  business  coming  within  tho  jHtlioo 
power  of  the  States.  Though  called  a  license,  such  a  pro- 
vision is  in  substance  a  tax,  and  the  prohibition  under 
penalties  against  carrying  on  the  business  without  license 
is  only  a  mode  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  such  a  tax. 
(Liceime  Tax  CaMCH,  ft  Wallace  Reports,  -III^,  470.)  Such  a 
Congressional  "license"  does  not  prevent  the  State  legisla- 
ture, in  tho  exercise  of  its  "police  power,"  from  suppress- 
ing the  traffic  altogether,  even  tliongb  the  "  liconso"  under 
the  U.  S.  law  was  granted  on  the  pavment  of  a  fee.  Ail 
that  sneh  a  license  means  is,  that  while  the  business  is  al- 
lowed by  tho  State  law  to  he  carried  on  a  fee  in  the  nature 
of  a  lax  must  bo  paid  to  tho  U.  S.  The  legislation  of  I  ho 
State  and  of  Congress  is  thus  altogether  consistent.  (Seo 
the  case  oi'  Mc(ln\yr.  v.  Cntminniirrnlth.  3  Wallace  Reports, 
387.)  The  license  laws  of  tho  Slates  may,  however,  eomu 
in  conflict  with  tho  U.  S.  Constitution,  as,  for  example, 
where  a  discrimination  is  ina<lo  by  a  State  in  favor  of  tho 
sale  of  its  own  products  or  of  one  made  by  its  own  cilir.ens, 
adverse  to  one  made  by  the  citizens  of  another  Slato  or  of 
its  products.  Such  a  law  may  confliel  with  the  power  of 
Congress  "to  regulate  comniorco  among  the  Stales,"  as  well 
as  with  tho  constitutional  provision  that  the  "citizens  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  in  the  several  States."  /\  corporation  exist- 
ing in  another  State  cannot  bo  regnr(lo<l  as  a  "citir.cii" 
within  this  rule,  and  a  Stale,  so  long  as  it  <|o('s  not  inlerfcro 
with  tlir-  power  of  Concress  to  regulnle  comineree,  etc.,  may 
discriniiuale  against  Ih**  acts  of  a  non-resident  corporation. 
(Sec  l'i:ivii,E(!EH  AM)  Immisities.)  T.  W.  Dwi<;iit. 
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LICENSE  TO  TRADE— LICHENS. 


License  to  Trade.  In  iaternatioual  law  this  license 
denotes  a  perniissiou  given  by  a  belligerent  government 
through  its  agent,  such  as  a  commanLler  of  a  squadron,  to 
trade  with  the  enemy.  It  may  be  given  to  a  neutral  trader 
or  to  a  fellow-subject;  and  it  generally  specifics  the  kind 
of  articles  to  be  conveyed  to  the  enemy,  the  port,  the  time, 
perhaps  the  amount.  It  may  allow  of  importation,  and  not 
of  exportation.  Being  a  permission  to  do  something  other- 
wise forbidden,  it  is  of  strict  iuterpretation,  so  that  to  go 
beyond  its  specifications  would  subject  the  vessel  and  cargo 
to  heavy  penalties,  unless  the  violation  could  be  shown  to 
be  unavoidable.  Of  course,  the  enemy  is  not  bound  to  re- 
ceive such  a  licensed  vessel  into  his  ports.    T.  D.  Woolsev. 

Li'chen  [Gr.  Ae(x»if].  a  skin  disease,  characterized  by  an 
inflammation  producing  groups  of  small  elevated  persistent 
spots,  containing  no  serum  or  pus,  and  terminating  by  de- 
squamation. It  is  common  among  scrofulous  persons,  and 
is  rarely  caused  by  external  irritation.  Jlore  often  its 
cause  is  quite  unknown.  It  may  be  circumscribed  or  gen- 
eral, chronic  or  short-lived.  Acute  cases  are  sometimes 
accompanied  by  fever  and  intense  itching.  If  general  and 
long  continued,  the  patient  may  die  of  the  long  and  un- 
ceasing irritation.  Arsenic,  alkaline,  tarry,  and  sulphurous 
washes  are  often  useful.  Arsenic  has  a  favorable  cfl"ect  upon 
some  cases.  But  many  of  the  severer  examples  of  lichen 
will  yield  to  no  treatment.  Happily,  the  disease  is  not 
very  common.  The  term  lichen  is  vaguely  used.  Some 
varieties  have  l>een  described  which  appear  to  be  allied  to 
purpura,  there  being  bloody  exudations  beneath  the  skin. 
Lichen  circnm8rripttt9  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  plant-growth 
which  can  be  readily  destroyed. 

Lichen'ine  [Gr.  Xftxvv,  "lichen"],  or  Moss-Starch 
[Ger.  Monsstiirhc],  a  substance  contained  in  the  cryptogams 
called  lichens,  constituting  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the 
so-called  Iceland  moss,  reindeer  moss,  tripe  dc  ruche,  etc., 
nearly  the  whole  mass.  Many  other  lichens  contain  similar 
mucilaginous  bodies.  Lichenine  may  be  obtained  pure 
from  Iceland  moss  by  long  soaking  first  in  cold  water,  re- 
newed until  it  remains  tasteless,  which  removes  a  bitter 
principle  and  saline  substances.  Addition  of  a  little  car- 
bonate of  soda  to  the  first  water  is  useful.  Some  chemists 
treat  also  with  ether  and  alcohol.  The  washed  mass  may 
then  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  strained  and  evaporated 
to  a  hard,  brittle,  tasteless  mass,  which  swells  in  cold  water 
without  dissolving,  but  forms  a  jelly  with  boiling  water  fa- 
miliar in  all  households.  Like  other  starch-isomcres,  it  is 
converted  into  a  gummy  or  dextrine-like  body  by  long  boil- 
ing with  water.  Glucose  is  formed  by  dilute  acids,  as  in  the 
case  of  common  starch,  and  strong  nitric  acid  forms  with 
it  oxalic  acid.  Iodine  does  not  blue  lichenine  when  pure, 
as  it  does  common  starch,  but  forms  merely  a  yellow  stain, 
as  with  cellulose.  Lichenine  does  not  occur  in  the  plant  in 
the  cellular  or  granular  form,  like  common  starch  ;  and 
some  investigators  have  advanced  the  idea  that  it  is  prop- 
erly not  to  be  classed  with  starch,  but  is  celhilone  in  a  sol- 
uble modification.  It  is  stated  of  late  years  that  strong 
alcoholic  liquors  are  prepared  on  a  large  scale  in  extreme 
Northern  regions  from  these  lichens — an  art  not  difficult  to 
comprehend  or  to  carry  out.  H.  Wurtz. 

Lich'ens  [Gr.  ^€i\riv]  are  cellular  cryptogamous  plants, 
bearing  fruit  [npothccia)  containing  free  spores  in  closed 
sacs  (thekes).  upon  a  thallus  containing  green  cells  {go- 
iiidia),  and  often  abounding  in  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime. 
They  rank  between  Alga,-  and  Fungi,  differing  from  the  for- 
mer in  the  fruit  character,  and  from  the  thecasporous  groups 
of  the  latter  ( Ascomycetes),  in  the  presence  of  gonidia, 
and  in  a  great  degree  in  chemical  reactions,  the  hymenium 
of  Lichens  being  usually  colored  blue  or  vinous-red  by 
iodine,  but  those  of  Fungi  yellow,  though  there  are  some 
exceptions  in  both  classes.  The  thallus  is,  however,  some- 
times obscure,  and  in  certain  parasitic  Lichens  wanting. 
A  theory,  based  partly  on  the  alleged  absence  of  connec- 
tion between  the  medullary  filaments  of  the  tliallus  and 
the  gonidia,  has  recently  been  maintained  by  Schwendener 
and  others,  that  Lichens  are  compound  phints,  the  thallus 
being  an  Alga  and  the  apothecia  Fungi,  whose  mycelium 
draws  nourishment  from  the  gonidia.  But  it  has  not  found 
favor  with  lichenists. 

Lichens  are  found  in  all  climates  and  at  all  elevations, 
mostly  preferring  exposure  to  light.  They  grow  on  rocks,  by 
their  decay  forming  a  soil  for  higher  vegetation  ;  on  trees, 
and  on  the  earth,  the  individuals  being  more  numerous  in 
the  colder,  and  the  species  in  the  warmer,  regions  of  the 
earth.  Some  are  so  small  as  hardly  to  be  perceptible  to 
the  eye,  and  others  attain  dimensions  of  several  feet. 
They  remain  inactive  while  dry,  and  vegetate  when  moist, 
and  sometimes  reach  a  great  age.  In  the  northern  regions 
they  furnish  food  for  reindeer,  are  stored  as  fodder  for 
cattle,  and  are  said  to  increase  the  quantity  of  milk.  Bread 
is  also  made  of  some  species,  and  species  of  Umbilicaria 
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(rock-tripe)  have  furnished  an  unpalatable  food  for  Arctic 
travellers  in  time  of  need.  They  yield  bitter  extracts,  but 
are  not  poisonous.  Many  species,  especially  the  orchil 
{RocccUa)^  furnish  coloring-matters,  and  have  been  exten- 
sively used  in  dyeing;  and  recently  alcohol  has  been  man- 
ufactured from  them  on  an  extensive  scale  in  Sweden. 
Some  species  have  had  considerable  repute  as  remedies, 
but  their  medicinal  virtues  are  slight.  The  thallus  is  fru- 
ticulous,  foliaceous,  squamaceous,  orcrustaceous.  and  diver- 
sified in  color.  The  gonidia  often  burst  Into  mealy  or  pow- 
p,(^  j  dery  excrescences  {fto- 

, — ;t-—..^^     rcdia),    and    by    their 

f^Sg^^^^^^  distribution,     as     well 
0§{j^CS^*^'"^'^^.<s^   ^*  "'^  *^^   spores,  the 
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The  thallus  consists, 
in  the  best  developed 
forms,  (Ij  of  an  exter- 
nal cortical  layer,  sub- 
ject often  to  modifica- 
tions which  render  it 
indistinct ;  (2)  of  a  go- 
nidial  layer;  {'.i)  of  a 
medullary  layer,  com- 
posed of  more  or  less 
Section  of  thallus:  a,  cortical  layer;  6,  compact  filaments  of  a 
gonidia;  c,  medullary  layer;  d,  in-  cottony  or  rarely  { tV 
ferior  layer;  e,  hypothalline  fibres.  „ra  , of  a  woody  texture. 
In  foliaceous  species  it  is  often  beset  beneath  by  fibrils,  by 
which  it  is  attached  to  the  substratum,  and  is  there  some- 
times veined  {PeUifjcra)  or  pitted  and  cyphellate  (Sticta); 
and  in  crustaccous  species  olten  rests  on  a  filamentary  tissue 
{hi/pothallna).     The  cortical    layer  is  especially  modified, 

and  the  medullary  fila- 
ments become  lax  or  in- 
distinct in  Collcma  nnd 
allied  genera.  The  go- 
nidia lie  near  the  upper 
surface  or  encircle  the 
medulla,  or  are  some- 
timesscattered  through- 
^j;^y  out  the  tissue,  and  are 
'^^/  either  (1)  true  gonidia, 
of  ayellowish-green  col- 
or, or  (2)  collogonidia 
( Titckerman,  grauidn 
gouima,  Aitctt.),  which 
are  bluish-green,  im- 
Section  of  anciocarpous  apotheeium :  hedded  in  a  colloid  en- 
«.  thekes;  b,  paraphyses;  c,  hypo-  velope,  and  often  dis- 
thecium.  posed   in    ncckhtce-like 

chains.  Collogonidia  occur  chiefly  in  the  Cotlemei  and 
Pnnnariri.  but  are  also  found  in  other  genera  {S'ticta,  etc.). 
The  application  of  hydrate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  lime 
to  the  thallus  produces  changes  of  color  which  have  been 
made  the  basis  of  specific  distinctions;  but  their  value  is 
Fig.  3. 


as  yet  a  matter  of  dispute. 
The  apothecia  are  borne  on 
the  upper,  rarely  {Xrphro- 
via)  on  the  under  side  of 
the  thallus  or  its  branches, 
sometimes  at  the  tips  of  its 
prolongations  {pod (tin), or 
are  sometimes  prolonged 
downward  into  a  stalk 
{s'ipe).  The  hymenium, 
which  contains  the  thekcs,  Spores:  a,  simple;  6,  p.-lar  bi- 
rests  upon  a  tissue  (hypo-  "«''"'ar;  c  fusiform  ;  d,  aeici- 
,      .     i  ,.      *'{,         ]ar;  e,colored6pores;y,mun- 

thecinm)    representing   the      form 

proper  exciple,  and  is  com- 
posed of  filaments  (pnraphijses)  imbedded  in  a  colloid  sub- 
stance (hi/menetil  gelatine).     The  spores  are  expelled  from 
the  ihekes  by  the  pressure  caused  by  the   swelling   of  the 
hymenial  tissue  when  wetted.     They  vary  from  one  to  an 
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indefinite  number  in  the  thekes,  but  the  usual  number  is 
eight.  In  foriu  they  arc  globular,  elliproid.  or  elongated, 
and  are  cither  simple  or  divided  by  dissopimeuts  {2  to  plu- 
rilonihir),  or  when  these  are  in  both  tho  tninnvorao  and  per- 
pendicular directiona.nro  muriibrra  ;  and  arc  either  eolorlo?fl 
or  brown,  the  elongated  eporc  tending  to  tho  oolorlcsp,  and 

FIG.  4. 


a,  saction  of  spermogoue;  b,  jointed  and,  c,  simple  stcrignias, 
withspermalia. 

the  distended  one  to  the  colored  type.  But  the  typically  col- 
ored spore  is  sometimes  decolorate.  In  size  the  sporen  vary 
from  O.OOI  to  O.IS,  or  even  0.3  millimetre  in  length.  In 
germinating  they  give  ofif  extended  filaments,  forminj;  a 
confused  tissue,  but  no  attempt  at  producing  a  perfect 
lichen   from  the  spores  has  been  Fig.  o. 

successful.  Spermogoncs  aro  small, 
usually  black  bodies,  scattered 
over  the  thalius,  containing  mi- 
nute ellipsoid  or  elongated  <irgan8 
(nftcnnatia)  on  simple  or  branched 
lilameuts  (ateriffmaa).  They  have 
been  supposed  to  be  male  repro- 
ductive organs,  but  nothing  is 
certainly  known  on  this  point. 
Pycnidea  are  similar  to  spermo- 
goues,  but  of  less  frequent  occur- 
rence, containing  organs  [stylosporea)  on  simple  filaments; 
their  function  is  unknown. 

Lichens  arc  divided  according  to  the  characters  of  the 
apotliecia  into  two  series:  (1)  open  (gymnocarpouf),  and 
{'!)  closed  (angiocarpous) ;  and  five  tribes — viz.  1.  P.vume- 
LiACKi:  apoth.  open,  margined  by  a  thalline  exciplc  {scn- 
tcf/if/orm);  2,  Lecideacki  :  apoth.  open,  margined  by  a 
proper  exciple  {patdlu/oriit) ;  3,  Giiai'HIDAcei  :  apoth. 
with  a  proper  exeiple,  elongated  {(ircliir/unit)  ;  -1,  Cai.km- 
Acva:  apoth.  goblet-shaped  { crate ri/orm),  with  a  proper 
exciple  margining  a  disk  compacted  of  naked  spores; 
and  5,  Veuhuoakiacei  :  apoth.  closed,  opening  only  by  a 
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pore  at  Iho  jumitiit,  with 
an  cxtcninl  pro|>t'r  cxeiplo 
( /I'Tlffi'-rtnm)  siirr(»im(l- 
in;^  jin  interior  cnvulopo 
(iintp/iit/irrimn),  whit'll  t'll- 
cIo8fS  the  nuclfiforrn  liy- 
incniuin.  These  trii>CM  are 
UiviileJ  in  Nurth  Aineri- 
crin  I/ichens  into  is  fmni- 
lies  nnil  ahout  ".'»  Kencrn,  - 
coiitiiining,  noeordinf;  to  riiimli 
the  present  state  of  l^now- 
lcil;;e,  ahout  800  ppeeies; 
tile  wliolenuniher  of  known 
liehens  l)einj;  from  l.'iOO  to  1800.  Tho  n.vdlcmalio  nr 
rangeniont   ahove  given   is  that   of   Fries  (ISI'l),   as   do 


velopcd  by  Prof.  Tuokcrmau  ia  bis  Genera  tichenum 
{IS7:J).  The  system  uf  Koerbor  (lSi>i»)  is  based  upon  the 
eharaotcrs  of  the  thallus  (frutiouloBe,  foliaccous,  or  crus- 
taeeous),  and  that  of  -Nylandcr  (.S>iii./)»i>,  ISjS)  is  eclectic, 
taking  all  parts  inlo  eonsideration.  Lichens  were  con- 
founded Ijy  the  ancients  with  other  cryjitoganie,  and  tho 
name  was" originally  applied  to  certain  llepaliea-.  They 
were  first  accurately  distinguished  by  Tournefort  (1094), 
further  desLM-ibed  and  lignred  by  Miehcli  (1729),  Dilleniua 
(1741),  and  Hoffman  117'JO).  At  tho  time  of  Linna'us 
about  ISi  species  were  known.  Acharius,  "Iho  fnthcr 
of  liehenography,"  published  his  Mcthodus,  based  on  thai- 
line  characters,  in  IS03,  and  described  all  then  known 
lichens  (about  900  species)  in  tlio  Lirhcnnijraphin  Uiiher- 
salia  (ISIO)  and  Si/nopsin  (ISU).  Other  works  down  to 
the  modern  period  aro  Schccrcr,  Sjiicilcriiuni  Liih.  lid- 
vet.  (1S2:1-1G):  Eschwciler,  Si/stcmn  (1S21);  E.  Frics's  ex- 
cellent Lic/iciioi/nipliia  Eurupiea  (1S31);  Vie,  Emai  Aui 
Siipp!.,  figuring  accurately  tho  spores  (182-1-37);  Tueker- 
man,  Synopsis  of  New  Enijland  l.ichcna  (1S48),  continued 
in  tho  Am.Jimr.  Sri.  ( 1SJ8-59).  Catalogues  of  North  Amer- 
ican Lichens  have  been  published  by  Muhlenberg  (dila- 
I'ujiii  I'liinliirnm.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  lSl:i),  liy  Ualsey  [Si/nop- 
lii-nl  Virir  i,/'  the  Lieluiin  of  \cw  Yuri;,  printed  in  the  Annnh 
of  the  N.  Y.  Li/ccum  of  Xitliirtd  Hisinri/,  ]S2:1),  and  by 
Torrey  and  others.  Tho  spores  had  been  noticed  by  Mi- 
ehcli, and  genera  were  based  upon  them  by  Eschweiler, 
Fee,  and  Flotow  :  but  in  ISKi  a  new  impulse  was  given 
to  the  study  by  the  publication  of  tho  Frummmli  of  Do 
Notaris,  who  was  followed  by  many  able  investigators,  the 
expounders  and  representatives  of  modern  lichcnology. 
The  most  important  works  of  this  period  are  Massalongo, 
Riccrchc;  Xorman,  CoikiIiih;  and  Tulasne.  Mi'mnirr,  all 
published  in  18i2  :  Koerber,  .%«(c)im  iini/ /''irrr</«  ( IS.'jJ- 
05).  But  these  microscopical  studies  tended  to  an  extreme 
— to  the  making  the  most  of  all  differences  whatever  in 
spore-history — and  led  to  the  construction  of  very  many 
imperfcclly  distinguishcil  genera.  Anzi.  Catdl.  iiV/i. 
Siindr.  (l'»6U),  and  other  works,  indicated  in  a  marked 
way  a  reaction  from  this,  influenced  largely  by  the  earlier 
writings  of  Nylandcr,  and  the  turn  became  still  more 
marked  in  Th.  Fries,  (jmem  Ihlrroliihcvum  A'ii)-o;,«  ( ISCl), 
and  Slitzcnbcrger,  lltiinuje  (ISC2).  Puit  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  value  uf  these  spore-diffcrenees  was  first  con- 
sidered by  Prof.  Tuckcrman  {/nlnnl.  t<i  I.irhcnn  af  Calif., 
etc.,  1886);  and  the  reasoning  of  this  paper  is  perhaps  not 
far  from  conclu.-'ivo  against  the  new  genera  of  tho  Italian 
and  Oerman  schools,  and  tends  thus  to  restore  the  system 
to  the  place  as  indicated  for  it  by  Fries,  and  maintained 
to  a  very  great  degree  in  all  the  writings  of  Nylandcr. 
According  to  Tuckcrman,  all  the  spore-differences  are  to 
be  regarded  as  gradal  modifications  of  but  two  dislinct 
types,  complemented  in  the  highest  tribe  only  by  what  ap- 
pears an  intermediate  one  (the  polar-bilneularj  ;  and  he 
disallows  any  but  subordinate  value  to  the  distinctions 
based  on  the'number  of  spores  in  the  thekes,  much  insisted 
on  by  all  other  recent  writers.  Nor  should  it  be  omitted 
Ihat.nceording  to  this  writer,  there  is  much  looking  to  show 
that  •■  the  ultimate  or  highest  condition  of  a  type  of  spore 
being  assumed  to  include  potentially  all  the  steps  of  ih.- 
preceding  process  of  evoluti<in,  such  ultimate  slate  may  be 
expected  to  afl'ord,  in  its  total  history,  an  index  to  Ibe 
spore-modification  possible  within  the  whole  circuit  of  Ibe 
natural  group  or  genus  to  which  the  species  furnishing  the 
ultimalo  condition  belongs."  ( t/.n.  p.  li.)  Montague,  iu 
his  descriptions  of  the  lichens  of  Cuba,  Ouiana,  etc. 
(1.h:!8-6;'i),  was  the  first  who  conjoined  spore-charaelers 
with  the  Friesian  system.  Th.  Fries,  Licliniiii  Arrtoi 
(ISliO),  I.ichtuiiijrujihiii  Semidinaviea  (vol.  i.,  1871);  Ny- 
landcr, iWiiiirvlic  CInHtifiviiliiiii  (1834);  I'rodr.  Lich.  Uiilliir 
(1SJ7);  Einim.  (jfnCi-iile  (18;i8;  1348  species);  Si/nopnii 
Lichciium  (1860,  vol.  i.,  all  published);  l.iehrms  Sraiidi- 
niiria  (18«l).  Tho  same  writer  has  conlribuled  more 
largely  than  any  other  living  botanist  lo  the  general  know- 
le        ■  ■       '  ■ 
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(13);  Aliimlypen  der  FlchlriiijiinidieH  (ISfiO);  Hornet. 
Ilfcherchetnur  Ir,  (Innidir,  (\»;:\)\  llepp,  FUchirn  Euro- 
;.(!«  (Kxs.land  AMiildmuien  </<■)•  .S/orrii  ( 18.i3-f.7 1 :  Uabin- 
horsl,  l.ickrnri,  Eiiri^piri  AV«.  ( 1 856-7 1 ) :  Tuekermnn,  f(.«. 
/.irlie>,oln,,lne  in  fi">:  Amer.  Aeml.  (  18fi0-(14  )  ;  l.irhriii  ../ 
Ciilifurui'ti  (IHOG):  (Irnrra  Lichrtilim  (I873(,  which  Inst 
may  be  recommended  to  the  sludenl  as  Ihe  most  inslrnel- 
iveconlriliulion  of  rcceul  linns  lo  a  philosophic  knowledge 


liaeei  ;  h,  Leeideacel ; 
dacei ;  </,  Cullclacui ;  i 
rlaeei. 


.    I'. - 

,  liruplii- 
Verruca- 


largclv  than  any  other  living  botanist  lo  llie  general  Know- 
ledge of  lichens  in  publiealions  too  numerous  lo  cite  here. 
Lindsay,  .V/'crmojoi.n  and  I'l/i-iiidvi,  in  l.iiin.  7V<iii«.  ( 18.'.9- 
091;   ,<chwendencr,  CiileiHiirl,.  iili.  d.  Flcclllrntlnillnt  {lsr,(t- 


ufsyslemalic  lichcnology.  (For  a  fuller  uceouni  of  / 
can   liehinography  lo   IHfiS.  sec  paper  in   I'n.rrrd. 


unl  of  Anieri- 

'■'"'•'■ 
Inul.  ( ISi;sii."and  for  tho  history  niidlileralure  of  tho  whole 
subject,  Kriiupelhuber,  tlmrhtehlr  und  /.iltrralitr  drr  l.irh- 
nxdiiqir,  from  tho  earliest  times  to  1870  (3  vols..  Munich, 
lKfi7-V21.)  »•  Wil.i.Kr. 
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